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post. For many years he was the faithful 
lieutenant of Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, and was responsible for steering 
through the House the vital legislation of the 
1940's. 

McCormack’s incumbency of the floor 
leadership coincided with the Second World 
War and the postwar years. During the 
fateful forties Congress made many vital 
legislative decisions in important fields of 
public policy. The problem areas that called 
for legislative action included conversion 
and control over manpower, money, and 
supplies; labor policy, price control, mone- 
tary policy, military policy and the conduct 
of the war, foreign policy and postwar com- 
mitments, and _ reconversion to peace. 
Among the typical issues of congressional 
politics during this eventful decade were the 
efforts to achieve “equality of sacrifice,” to 
“take the profits out of war,” and to “freeze 
economic relationships,” as well as wartime 
elections, the New Deal, and bureaucracy. 
Far from becoming an anachronism or merely 
a rubber stamp in providing funds and 
delegating powers to the President, the role 
of Congress in wartime increased rather 
than diminished. The National Legislature 
considered simultaneously many facets of 
the war and postwar economy of the Na- 
tion. 

During the Second World War, Congress 
performed three major functions: it made 
both broad and specific grants of power to 
the President; it adjusted conflicts of in- 
terest among various groups in American 
society; and it supervised the execution of 
policy. any difficult decisions were made 
by the Congress on organizing the resources 
of the Nation and allocating men, money, 
and materials among competing claimants. 
Alternative choices and different standards 
of judgment gave rise to political compe- 
tition both within Congress and between 
Congress and the President. Partisanship 
continued throughout the war with recur- 
ring elections and debates over such con- 
troversial issues as price control, consumer 
subsidies, war taxes, and reconversion. 

After the war, Congress repealed the emer- 
gency grants of power, abolished the war 
agencies and administrative courts, disas- 
sembled the great military machine, and re- 
established a free economy. It regained 
the great powers it had delegated to the 
President during the war and reestablished 
the constitutional position it enjoyed be- 
fore the war. 

Representative McCormack was in the 
forefront of all these momentous wartime 
and postwar activities on Capitol Hill. Al- 
though deeply devoted to his political party, 
he has always put national above party and 
personal interest. He believes that above 
all sections is the Nation, and above all 
nations is humanity. He is very close, offi- 
cially and personally, to Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN for whom he feels deep respect and 
friendship. They assumed their respective 
offices on the same day back in 1940 and 
they have functioned as a team ever since. 
Mr. McCormack has frequently been elected 
as Acting Speaker pro tempore and has pre- 
sided over the House in Mr. Raysurn’s ab- 
sence. b 

The subject index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorD affords one measure of Mr. McCor- 
MACK’s amazing versatility. It shows that 
during the 2d session of the 83d Congress, 
for example, he made sj zeches on the House 
fioor and took part in the uebate of 200 sub- 
jects. These included discussions of our two- 
party system of government, the campaign 
promises and responsibilities of the majority 
party, the career jobs of politicians, the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to the Nation, the 
conditions of leadership, and the accomplish- 
ments of the session. 

Joun W. McCormack has received many 
deserved tributes down through the years. 
One of the most informative of these trib- 
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utes, as regards the nature of his services as 
majority leader, appeared in the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News on April 17, 1949. It 
read in part as follows: 

“The press of the Nation has again ac- 
claimed the leadership of Massachusetts’ out- 
standing citizen for his effective mastermind- 
ing of America’s most important legislative 
position. 

“Momentous moments arrive, and critical 
crises come, but Leader McCormack meets 
them head on. Through his legislative 
magic, what at one time appear to be insolu- 
ble problems, finally go through the legisla- 
tive channels smoothly and quietly and be- 
come a part of the warp and woof of our 
governmental processes. 

“Down through the years, House Leader 
McCormack has demonstrated this extraor- 
dinary ability to mold public opinion and to 
produce legislation which meets almost 
unanimous approval of Congress. 

“During the hectic years of the depression, 
Congressman McCorMack was always in the 
vanguard of our progressive governmental 
forces that were seeking remedial legislation 
to cure the ills which produced such distress, 
discouragement, and near disaster. 

“When World War II, with its turmoil, 
trouble and turbulence, broke upon a dis- 
heartened world, again the magic of McCor- 
MACK came into being, and again huge appro- 
priations for armament and deiense became 
law under his guidance. All the necessary 
legislation to take care of business, rationing, 
shortages, and a million other dislocations 
in our national economy, received the magic 
touch of McCormack in the legislative hails 
at. our National Capital. 

“With the end of World War II, House 
Leader McCormack was again confronted 
with innumerable requests for his services 
in straightening out our postwar economy. 
In addition to our own domestic problems, 
rent control, housing, veterans’ care, taxa- 
tion, and so forth, there came a crushing 
burden of legislation whose objective was to 
crush cOmmunism and to further the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

“Thus as time goes on, President Harry S. 
Truman finds modest Mr. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, as his best bet when it comes 
to getting things done. Under McCormack’s 
direction, the aid to Greece and Turkey bill, 
the Marshall plan for European relief, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration with 
Paul Hoffman as Director, the Treaty of Rio 
with its necessary appropriations, as an aid 
to hemispheric solidarity and defense of 
North and South America, and- now the 
epoch-making North Atlantic Pact with its 
huge billion-dollar program for rearmament 
of Europe in order to prevent the spread of 
Marxian communism and to contain Soviet 
Russia within its own territorial ‘domain, 
have all becOme part and parcel of the legis- 
lative burden that our own JoHN W. 
McCormack has had to shoulder. 

“But Congressman McCormack has broad 


‘legislative shoulders that have been broad- 


ened by 20 years of intelligent, intense lead- 
ership. His habit of industry and his inte 
devotion to his country, to his President, to 
his church, and to his dutiful wife have made 
JOHN McCorMACK, of Massachusetts, one of 
America’s great leaders and a great Christian 
gentleman.” 
A TYPICAL DAY 


A few years ago a Washington reporter 
devoted a day of his life to trailing the 
majority leader of the House and setting 
down his activities. He concluded that his 
duties were comparable to those of the entire 
personnel of a traveling baseball club. “He 
is at once the manager directing seneral 
team activity; the field captain keeping tab 
on individual players; the pinch-hitter pre- 
paring to step in and deliver a blow at a 
crucial moment; the mascot trying to pro- 
duce a barrel of luck; the first-base coach 
encouraging his own men or harassing the 
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enemy; and the clubhouse man seeing that 
all the paraphernalia are ready before the 
game starts.’ 

Here were the high points in a typical 
day of CHARLES A. HALLFCK, then the majority 
leader :** 

8 a. m.: While breakfasting at home, read 
the House proceedings of the previous day 
from CONGRESSIONAL RECorRD, delivered on his 
doorstep shortly before daylight. 

9 a. m.: Arrived at office in Capitol and 
began to scan important mail. Talked with 
early visitors and newspapermen. Answered 
15 telephone calls. Dictated several emer- 
gency telegrams and started answering mail. 

10 a. m.: Resumed dictating letters, in- 
terrupted repeatedly by telephone calls from 
Speaker and special pleaders regarding the 
current and future floor program. 

11:45 a. m.: Went to floor to meet com- 
mittee chairman in charge of bill about to 
go under consideration, arranging such de- 
tails as time for speakers, etc. 

12 noon: Took over post at majority table 
and, with Speaker and Parliamentarian co- 
operating, made the various motions which 
are necessary to getting House work under 
way. 


turned control over to chairman of com- 
mittee which brought in current bill and 
sat by in role of referee to smooth majority 
inter-party situations, direct attack on oppo- 
sition, or speak in an emergency. (Time out 
for a sandwich; there is no luncheon recess.) 

1:30 p. m.: Returned to office to preside as 
chairman over committee on committees, 
which makes committee assignments for 
majority. Talked before meeting with vari- 
ous applicants for committee appointments 
or transfers. 

2 p. m.:; Got committee underway and 
found there were a dozen applicants for two 
vacancies. Urged sponsors to explain in 
open meeting reasons why candidates should 
have job and thus started field day of talk. 

2:15 p. m.: Called to floor to straighten 
out a parliamentary situation which threat- 
ened to get out of hand. Mixed good 
humoredly with minority leadership and 
made impromptu 5-minute speech. : 

2:30 p. m.: Resumed chair at committee 
session. Settled major appointment by in- 
ducing all members to compromise. 

3 p. m.: Conferred on anti-inflation legis- 
lation with Senator Taft and Chairman Wol- 
cott of House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Answered 10 more phone calls. 
Dictated letters. 

3:30 p. m.: Attended majority steering 
committee meeting to decide on anti-infla- 
tion program. 

4p. m.: Met newspapermen to discuss the 
legislative program. Resumed dictating. 
Interrupted by long distance call of 10 min- 
utes from a Pacific Coast Republican State 
leader who felt that a certain bill, if passed, 
would lose State for GOP next fall. Calmed 
caller’s fears. 

4:30 p. m.: Resumed dictating but soon 
was stopped by hurry-up call from floor for 
him to have whip round up majority mem- 
bership for important vote. Returned to 
floor and conferred with Members about 
party matters. 

4:45 p. m.: Made closing 10-minute speech 
on current bill appealing for favorable vote 
by both Republicans and Democrats. 

5:45 p. m.: Made necessary motions for 
filing committee reports, etc., and House 
adjournment. 

5:50 p. m.: Met with veterans’ delegation 
concerning pending bill. 

6 p. m.: Took series of telephone calls, dic- 
tated more letters and telegrams, conferred 
with research staff on material to be used 
in an address in Chicago, 





Footnotes at end of speech. 


12:30 p. m.: Decks cleared of routine,® 


. 
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6:45 p. m.: Left for home to dress for three 
evening engagements. Read in car sum- 
maries of stack of bill. 

7:30 p. m.: Dropped in at State association 
party in downtown hotel, remained a few 
minutes, called briefly at second meeting of 
another group in some hotel, and took a taxi 
to a second hotel. 

8 p. m.: Attended dinner meeting of busi- 
ness group. 

10 p. m.: Addressed meeting on national 
problems, including taxes and reduction of 
Government costs. 

11:15 p. m.: Arrived home to find several 
long-distance calls and telegrams requiring 
attention. 

12-p. m.: To bed and, except for a few calls 
from morning newspapermen, nothing to do 
until tomorrow. 
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Answer to Vicious Smears Against the 
Vice President 


.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Frank R. Kent, 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star on March 18, pinpoints the 
nasty campaign against Vice President 
NIXON: ; 

Tre Game or PoLrrics 
(By Frank R. Kent) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE JARS NIXON'S FOES 


The real blow dealt by the unexpected 
results of the New Hampshire primaries last 
Tuesday was to the Democratic National 
Committee, the Americans for Democratic 
Action, ex-President Truman, the Daily 
Worker, AFL-CIO propaganda directors and 
the New Deal-Fair Deal columnists and 
commentators—all of whom are lined up 
behind Adlai Stevenson for President—just 
as they were 4 years ago. Seldom in politi- 
cal history has a blow fallen more unexpec- 
tedly and devastatingly. It took nearly 3 
days for the hardiest among them to get 
their breath and begin to assemble alibis. 
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Many anti-Nizron rumors 


It was from these groups that the anti- 
Nixon campaign had been spread for many 
months. Despite what the President had 
publicly said, he was still portrayed as having 
“refused” to endorse Mr. NIxoN; and as 
being still urged by his “closest political 
advisers” to “dump” him on the ground that 
to have him on the ticket would cost the 
party “more than a million votes.” It was 
also asserted that what is cloudily referred 
to as the White House “regency” and “palace 
guard” were working against Mr. Nixon. In 
particular it was said that Gen. Lucius Clay 
and Sidney Weinberg, of New York, two 
“close personal ‘friends” of the President, 
were poisoning the EiseMhower mind against 
Mr. Nrxon. And there was the further re- 
port emanating from the same sources that 
ex-Governor Dewey and Goternor Herter of 
Massachusetts were, themselves, anxious to 
get on the ticket and therefore, against 
NIXON. 

These were not all the anti-Nixon rumors 
produced by these groups but they are a 
good sample. Several things could be—and 
were—said of such stories before the New 
Hampshire vote that can be said more em- 
phatically now. First, they were wholly 
false. For example, General Clay and Mr. 
Weinberg were—and are strongly for Mr. 
Nrxon. They were never against him. The 
same is true of Mr. Dewey and Gov. Herter, 
of Sherman Adams, Chairman Leonard Hall 
of the Republican National Committee and 
the President. It is true the President has 
failed publicly to proclaim Mr. Nixon his 
choice, but there is a difference in not 
proclaiming and refusing. This difference 
enabled the Ejisenhower-Nixon opponents 
to interpret the President’s failure as a 
refusal. They utterly ignored the fact that 
any other stand would have made the Presi- 
dent appear to dictate to the convention, 
which would have seemed presumptuous 
and would have been very poor politics. 

Instead of being disappointed by the 
President's failure, Mr. Nrxow, according to 
Chairman Hall, believes the President’s han- 
dling of the situation was exactly right. 
The interesting thing was that those respon- 
sible for these reports persistently and con- 
sistently ignored what Mr. Eisenhower had 
publicly said on the subject. Not once but 
three times he used these unqualified words: 
“My admiration and affection for him is 
boundless.” How could a man say more? 
What words could be used that would add 
to that? In addition, he has shown anger 
at the suggestion that he might ditch Mr. 
Nrxon and on Wednesday the President de- 
clared that those who were trying to drive 
& wedge between him and Nixon might just 
as well try driving it between him and his 
brother. Notwithstanding all this, an effort 
is still being made to make something sig- 
nificant of the President’s statement that he 
had told Mr. Nrxon to chart his own course 
and let him know what he wants to do. 


Nizon’s desires clear 


Well, there is not much doubt about what 
Mr. Nixon wants to do and very little that 
Mr. EISENHOWER wants the same thing. Mr. 
NIXON, naturally, wants to be renominated. 
Clearly anything else would be a step down, 
a victory for his enemies. No one can read 
the just-published Nrxon biography by his 
friend, Ralph de Tolendano, and really doubt 
that Mr. Nixon has already “charted his 
course,” and that Mr. EIsENHOWER knows it. 
It is, to be sure, a friendly picture of Mr. 
NIxoNn, but it is a factual one, ably presented 
and extremely interesting. It makes it very 
clear that Mr. Nixon is not a man to step 
aside, or down or out. Nor is there any need 
to. 


That unsolicited 22,000 writein vote is a 
pretty full answer to the vicious campaign 
that has been made against him. It is 
almost if not quite as much a shock to the 
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Stevenson forces, which have been trying to 
make an issue of Mr. NIxon, as the clear-cut 
sweep of Senator KEFAUVER over the Steven- 
son supporting machine in the New Hamp- 
shire primary. The extent of his sweep was 
a surprise even to the optimistic Mr. Kr- 
FAUVER, who had only claimed a partial vic- 
tory. It leaves Mr. Stevenson still the 
“front runner” for the nomination but it 
makes it more certain he will have to fight 
to get it. There is an old political adage 
that says, “It is the expected that happens 
in politics.” Of course, there are exceptions, 
but at least it can be said that the renomi- 
nation of the EISENHOWER-NIXxon ticket is 
now generally expected. 





Resolution Passed by Members of the 
North Dakota State Water Conserva- 
tion Commission at Their Regular Meet- 
ing Held on March 9, 1956, in Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 


EXTENSION O¥ REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a resolution which I should like to 
insert in the RecorpD, as I believe the 
question of further encroachment by the 
Federal Government in matters which 
are, and of right ought to be, reserved 
to the States is one which deserves the 
serious consideration of every Member 
here. In the Western States particu- 
larly, the question of water rights has 
aiways been one of vital importance to 
their citizens, and any attempt of the 
Federal Government to obtain control of 
these valuable rights should be stopped 
at its source. 

The resolution above refererd to is as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas it has been the settled rule of law 
for nearly a century that water rights in 
midwestern and western States are deter- 
mined by State law, and not otherwise; and 

Whereas it has also been the established 
rule that control and jurisdiction over the 
waters of streams and rivers have been vested 
in the several States subject to whatever con- 
trol the Federal Government has found 
necessary to exercise in the case of navigable 
waters in its regulation of navigation under 
the commerce clause of the United States 
Constitution; and 

Whereas section 210 of the Constitution of 
North Dakota provides that “all flowing 
streams and natural watercourses shall for- 
ever remain the property of the State for 
mining, irrigation and manufacturing pur- 
poses”, and section 61-0101 of the North 
Dakota Revised Code, as amended, provides 
that “all waters within the limits of the State 
belong to the public and are subject to ap- 
propriation for beneficial use;” and 

Whereas the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the recent Pelton 
case, which virtually divested the State of 
Oregon of complete jurisdiction over the 
waters of the Deschuttes River, a nonnavi- 
gable stream therein, threatens to jeopardize 
and impair the control of States in granting 
and adjudicating rights to the beneficial use 
of the waters of their streams: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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ResoWwed by the North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission in meeting regu- 
larly assembled this 9th day of March 1956, 
That Congress be, and is hereby urged, to 
definitely and unambiguously recognize the 
right and jurisdiction of the several States 
in and to the waters of streams and natural 
watercourses therein by speedily enacting 
into law Senate bill 863 proposed by Senator 
BarrReETT, of Wyoming, and thereby settle for 
all time, and beyond question, that the con- 
trol, use, distribution, and appropriation of 
the waters of streams and rivers is vested in 
the States, and not otherwise; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator ‘BarreTr and to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 
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Barbara Is Our Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a story in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of March 15, 1956, that has no 
relation to the many weighty problems 
that confront us in the performance of 
our legislative duties. Yet by unanimous 
consent I cm inserting it in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD because it comes close to 
being the best news story of the year in 
inspirational values. I am sure the read- 
ing of this tribute of a father to a cou- 
rageous daughter will make better Con- 
gressmen of us. The article follows: 
BaRBARA WON A SCHOLARSHIP TODAY AND TooK 

Her 1,56lst INSULIN SHoT 
(By Frank Carey) 

This is the story of my 16-year-old daugh- 
ter, Barbara, who won a $500 scholarship prize 
today—the same day she took her 1,56l1st 
daily shot of insulin. 

She didn’t get the prize for taking the in- 
sulin; rather, you might say, she got it in 
spite of it. 

She won the prize in a competitve exami- 
nation—the fourth award of various kinds 
she has won in 3 years. 

NATURALLY PROUD 

Naturally her mother, her two sisters and 
Iare proud. We are especially proud because 
Barbara is a diabetic. 

She has jabbed herself with a needle every 
morning since December 6, 1951, the day 
after we found out she was ill. She has to 
do it; otherwise she would die. 


I’m telling her story because it occurred to , 


her mother and me that it might be en- 
couraging to other juvenile diabetics, and 
to their parents, or to any child with a handi- 
capping illness. 

My wife and I thought the bottom had 
dropped out of the world that day, almost 
4% years ago, when a doctor gave us the 
verdict. 

And I'll never forget his telling Barbara— 
then a child of 12—that unless scientists 
came up with something else, she’d probably 
have to stick that needle into herself oem 
day for the rest of her life. 

She took the verdict without a whimper, 
and she hasn’t whimpered since. 

We knew that, compared to some illnesses, 
diabetes is not a major tragedy. Still, there 
was the plaguing thought of that daily in- 
jection—the possibility of insulin “reac- 

, tions.” 
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We were afraid her illness might have a 
bad psychological effect upon Barbara. We 
were afraid that the daily need for insulin, 
and for adhering closely to a sugar-free diet, 
might tend to make her feel different from 
her friends—perhaps leading her to retire 
into a shell. 

How wrong we were. 

After she was graduated from our parish 
grammar school, St. Thomas More in Arling- 
ton, she entered Holy Cross Academy in 
Washington—an hour’s bus ride (with two 
changes) from our house. 

She became active in debating, in working 
for her school newspaper and in dramatics 
and glee club. 


WINS CU STUDY 


As a sophomore, she won a scholarship to 
take a summer journalism course at Catholic 
University. Last year, she won the District 
of Columbia oratorical contest sponsored 
by the American Legion. A few weeks ago, 
she won the poetry section of an essay 
contest conducted by the Star. 

Today’s award—the $500 one—was for 
winning second honors among District of 
Columbia high-school girls in the Betty 
Crocker Homemaker of Tomorrow examina- 
tion sponsored by General Mills, Inc. 

An honor student scholastically, she has a 
happy social life, too. She loves to dance, 
is a good swimmer, and is not bad at tennis. 

She even jokes about her jabber—saying 
she’s “probably the only diabetic ever to take 
a hypo to a formal dance.” (She carried 
the needle in the pocket of her mother’s 
fur jacket one night when she planned to 
stay overnight at a friend’s house after a 
school prom.) 

So, that’s the story of my Barbara, and 
I-hope it may help someone with the same 
or a similar handicap. 

Barbara herself is going to try to help 
people in another way; she’s planning to be 
a@ nurse. 





Address by Former President Truman at 
Scranton, Pa., on St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by the Honorable Harry S. 
Truman at the 51st annual dinner of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Lacka- 
wanna County, held at the Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, Pa., on Saturday evening, 
March 17, 1956: 


On this day, our thoughts naturally turn 
toward the subject of freedom. After all, 
you know, the Irish are the most incor- 
rigible exponents of freedom mankind has 
ever seen. They have not been content to 
confine their battle for freedom to the 
Emerald Isle—but have exported it all over 
the world. I think perhaps this love of 
human freedom has been Ireland’s most im- 
portant product. 

The Irish have been leaders in revolts 
against tryanny on every possible occasion. 
I ascribe this not to any general belligerence 
of character, but rather to a love of freedom, 
pure and undefiled. As all of you here well 
know, the Irish passion for freedom served 
us nobly in the American Revolution. 

This Pennsylvania country is a living testi- 
monial to the Irish heroes of our movement 
for independence. John Barry, Thomas 
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Fitzsimons, Gen. Stephen Moylan, the first 
president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
in Philadelphia. Timothy Murphy, the hero 
of the Battle of Saratoga, and many another 
of Morgan’s riflemen—all of them gave us 
something to be proud of and thankful for. 

The Irishman’s love for freedom has per- 
sisted through the years and is very much 
alive today. This is most fortunate, for the 
world has a great need today for a firm and 
unrelenting opposition to the gravest threat 
to freedom in the last thousand years. This 
threat is world communism with its godless 
atheism and its imperialistic ambitions for 
world conquest. The Irish have taken their 
place in the forefront of those who stand 
hard and fast in the defense of freedom 
against the Communist threat. 

Unfortunately, things have been going 
badly of late in the free world’s struggle 
against communism. The political leaders 
of the present administration keep telling us 
that the Communists are failing throughout 
the world and that our position is improving. 
However, this is in absolute contradiction 
of the facts as they are known to every im- 
partial expert on foreign affairs, 

When you look at the world today you see 
communism pushing ahead, building up its 
forces, extending its influence. 

While we are not engaged in active war- 
fare anywhere, still the Soviet Union keeps 
up its tactics successfully. With this ap- 
proach it can bring the rest of the world 
under the thumb of communism without 
even firing a shot. 

Just take a look around the globe. In 
Korea, since our surrender there by this ad- 
mininstration, the Communists have rein- 
forced their military position north of the 
38th paraliel, and the country remains Ui- 
vided and in danger. And Korea was set 
up as a Republic by the United Nations from 
the Yalu to Pusan. 

Formosa is in a state of seige and is threat- 
ened by a strong Communist buildup on the 
mainland of China. 

In southeast Asia, half of Vietnam has 
fallen under Communist control, and the 
other states of Indochina are under heavy 
Communist pressure. India and Burma are 
being courted hard by the Russians. The 
Southeast Asia Defense Pact has few ad- 
herents on the mainland of Asia and is un- 
popular with most of the free nations there. 

In the Middle East, we are sitting around 
a powder keg, watching the fuse burn. In- 
stead of accomplishing peace between the 
Arabs and the State of Israel, our foreign 
policy seems to be designed to infuriate both 
camps and to invite Soviet intermeddling. 

There is growing danger in Africa. Criti- 
cism of American policy is mounting 
among our best and most reliable friends 
in Europe. The growth of Communist po- 
litical influence is noticeable in Greece. 

Even in the lands of our good neighbors 
in Latin America, the Communists are step- 
ping up their brazen efforts. 

All over the world Communist-inspired 
propaganda against the United States is 
mounting—and “more and more people are 
being persuaded ‘that this Nation, the leader 
of the free world, is a dangerous friend if not 
a potential enemy. 

The Communist threat is supported by an 
ever-increasing array of armaments and 
weapons of destruction. There is a constant 
increase in the military and air power of 
Communist China. The Soviets have far 
more military aircraft than we and are 
threatening to overtake us in the quality of 
aircraft. They have the atom and hydrogen 
bombs and are far advanced in the develop- 
ment of guided missiles. Their ground 
forces, of course, are far bigger than ours. 

They are using these arms and armaments 
with growing arrogance to further their po- 
litical intrigue and pressure. Witness the 
planes, tanks, and submarines they are pour- 
ing into the Middle East. 


a 
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At the same time, the Communists have 
stepped up their efforts at economic penetra- 
tion of the free nations and are attempting 
to win the uncommitted nations to their 
side through trade and loans for economic 
development. 

To meet the growing danger, we need 
new and -creative measures to restore confi- 
dence in this country and to rally the free 
nations. A few years ago we developed a 
policy to halt the rush of communism. 
Today, we do not seem to have any policy. 
We seem to jump from one thing to an- 
other, improvising answers to what the Rus- 
sians do and say and have no plans of our 
own. 

If this struggle against communism were 
not so desperately important, we might be 
able to muddle along like this—at least for 
a time—and live through it. But the strug- 
gle against communism is desperately im- 
portant. It is the struggle to preserve free- 
dom. The Communists are powerful and 
implacable foes of human liberty. They are 
making grave and serious inroads on the 
freedom and independence of many peoples 
throughout the world. 

The United States cannot continue to 
exist as a free and independent Nation if 
the rest of the world falls under the yoke 
of communism. This is the central issue 
for us today. This is what our foreign 
policy is all about. We are not concerned 
about foreign policy merely because of our 
friendly interest in people of other lands— 
although we are interested in the people of 
other lands and want to be their friends. 
We are not concerned about foreign policy 
merely because we want to live in friendship 
with other nations—although we do want 
to live in friendship and at peace with every 

ther nation in the world. 

Our primary concern with foreign policy 
is because we want to live as free Americans 
in Scranton, Pa., and Philadelphia, and 
Independence, Mo. Our primary concern is 
to preserve the freedom and independence 
of the United States of America. And the 
threat to liberty in the world today is a 
very grave and present danger to that free- 
dom and independence. 

The Secretary of State professes to take 
comfort from the fact that the Soviet lead- 
ers appear to be making some changes in 
Communist doctrine. I do not know why 
this should be so comforting. If there be 
changes in Communist doctrine, you can 
be sure they are not being made for the 
benefit of the free peoples, but in order to 
lull them into letting down their guard 
against communism. 

The Communists have put on the mask 
of friendship before. Back in the 1930's they 
posed as defenders of freedom against Fas- 
cism and Nazism. They fooled a lot of peo- 
ple then, but that was 20 years ago and I 
do not see why they should fool anybod 
with that same old line in 1956, least of al 
the American President and the American 
Secretary of State. 

It may be that the Communists today are 
fixing up a united front to beguile the free 
nations as they did in the 1930's, but there 
will be a difference. The united front of 
the 1930s was directed against Germany. 
This. new united front will be directed 
against the United States of America. 

What are we going to do, my friends— 
what are we going to do about communism's 
terrible threat to our liberties? I can tell 
you some of the things we ought to do. 


First, we ought to let the revealing light 
of honesty and truth into reports about the 
state of affairs in the world today. The 
American people can stand the truth, and 
they will respond to it. But if they are told 
that all is well, when all is not well—if they 
are told that we are winning the battle of 
freedom versus communism, when in fact 
we are losing ground—if they are told that 
every move our Government makes is a 
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success, when in fact all too many of them 
are failures—if they are fed pap and plati- 
tudes for reasons of political expediency— 
then the American people are deceived, then 
they are lulled to sleep, and they will not 
understand why they must support the 
strong measures necessary to meet the fate- 
ful challenge that faces us. 

Second, we must maintain our defensive 
strength. The military power of this Nation 
is the greatest asset of the free world. If 
we lacked military power, other nations 
would be paralyzed by fear of Russia, and 
they would become easy targets for com- 
munist expansion. Keeping our military 
strength up, whether we ever use it or not, 
is indispensable to keeping our freedom. It 
is an essential deterrent to aggression. 

We must not relax in the development 
of new weapons. We must not let the 
Russians forge ahead of us in planes and 
missiles—as they are threatening to do. 
We must not cut down on our Army, Navy, 
and Marines. For if we fall behind the 
Russians—if we become manifestly second- 
rate in these things—we can expect the 
strength and unity of the whole free world 
to fall unto ruins. 

Third, we ought to strengthen our foreign- 
aid programs to meet the new Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive. Military aid to other free 
nations has been essential, and is still essen- 
tial, to deter outright armed aggression and 
subversion. But we should not let it over- 
shadow the kind of aid that our allies prize 
most highly—aid to raise their people to 
new levels of economic well-being, and open 
for them the road to progress. We pioneered 
in this kind of aid, knowing that it was the 
only sure foundation of freedom. We em- 
bodied it in our point 4 program, our trade 
programs, our programs of economic devel- 
opment. 

The only way to beat the new Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive is to continue and strengthen 
these programs of ours, proving to the under- 
developed or the uncommitted countries 
that our way is best—that we can and will 
help them to improve their conditions, over 
a long period, and for their own benefit. In 
this field of competition, we ought to be 
able to beat the Soviet Union hands down. 
But we can’t do it if we keep trimming our 
foreign-aid programs down, tying them in 
with political deals, and wringing our hands 
over the cost. “ 

There are some who say we cannot con- 
tinue and strengthen these defense and 
foreign-aid programs—because they cost too 
much—because they will keep us from bal- 
ancing the budget, because our economy 
can’t stand the expense. Poppycock and 
nonsense. To preserve liberty, our economy 
can stand a lot more than it is being called 
on for today. How much is freedom worth? 
Who will swap it for lower taxes or a bal- 
anced budget? Freedom is not something 
whose price you haggle over. Freedom is 
priceless—and we cannot compute its value 
in terms of dollars and cents or even in terms 
of life itself. 

Fourth, our Government can get back to 
the real basis of our leadership of the free 
world. We did not get into this fight against 
communism because we were looking for 
political arguments. We got into it because 
we believe in freedom—freedom for our- 
selves and for others. We offered aid to 
other nations, not because we wanted to use 
them as pawns in a power struggle, but 
because we sincerely wanted to help them 
maintain their freedom and independence. 
America has always stood for independence 
for all peoples. We have always wanted to 
help people in other lands improve their 
well being. We believe that all men—all 
men, as the Declaration of Independence 
states, are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. This must be the 
fundamental basis for the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 
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If we do these things— 

If we face the facts as they are and make 
the call to serve the cause of freedom firm 
and clear. 

If we keep our defenses at top strength. 

If we reshape our foreign-aid programs, 
and stand behind them to the full measure 
of our economic resources. 

If we show real consideration and under- 
standing of the needs and problems of other 
free nations. 

Then we shal! be able to rally the free 
nations once again to work together in mu- 
tual trust and confidence, then we shall be 
able to regain the ground we have been 
losing, and then the cause of freedom will 
be sustained throughout the world. 


Thoughtfulness and Courtesy of Truck 
Drivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that anyone who drives the high- 
ways of our country today must be aware 
of two things. First, that there is a 
great number of trucks on our highways, 
and that they play an essential part in 
our economic system by their distribu- 
tion of goods. Secondly, I know that 
any observing driver cannot help notic- 
ing that as a group the truck drivers 
are not only good drivers, but courteous 
ones. It is true that the exceptions to 
this rule receive more publicity than all 
the rest put together. 

In line with my personal belief, when 
something good could be said, it should 
be said, I should like to have correspond- 
ence with the Indiana State Police in- 
serted in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
I believe this is typical of what could 
be said many times about the thought- 
fulness and courtesy of the truck driv- 
ers of our country. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

REPRODUCTION OF LETTER FROM INDIANA STATE 
POLICE 
STaTe OF INDIANA, 
INDIANA STATE POLICE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 15, 1956. 
Soper TRUCKING Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dear Sir: On February 10, at about 8 p. m. 
eastern standard time, I was patrolling U. S. 
No. 27 south of Angola, Ind. I observed an 
incident in traffic that I’ve seen many times 
only this was a little more so, and this 
driver should be commended for his toler- 
ence. 

He had the misfortune of pulling in be- 
hind a slow moving housecar, and the traf- 
fic coming from the opposite direction was 
spaced in a fashion that the driver would be 
forced to make a decision whether to attempt 
to pass or not, this went on for some time, 
until finally the driver got a break where 
he was positive he could pass with safety. 

I had first intended to pull the housecar 
off when I could get up to it, however some 
distance later your driver pulled off for a 
rest stop, on impulse I decided I would 
rather talk to driver that could tolerate that 
much, and not become offensive. We in- 
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troduced ourselves, he stated his name was 
Wilson, he was driving tractor No. 67, I’m 
positive he did not know I was in the vicin- 
ity, and from my observation this is typical of 
your drivers. 

This kind of driving attitude is appreciated 
more by the public and police officers more 
than you realize, only normally we don’t take 
time to say so. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES BUSE, 
Indiana State Police. 


Copy or REPLY LETTER TO INDIANA STATE POLICE 


FEBRUARY 20, 1956. 
Trooper CHARLES BusE, No. 303, 
Indiana State Police, Angola, Ind. 

Dear TROOPER Buse: We certainly appre- 
ciate your interest as a law enforcement of- 
ficer in taking the time to write us a letter 
giving due credit to our driver, Howard C. 
Wilson, for exercising good Judgment on the 
public highways of Indiana. 

Our company has a driver training program 
and a refresher course wherein we stress de- 
fensive driving, courtesy, and good public 
relations on the part of our driver personnel. 

Naturally, we receive complaints, but it is 
unusual for anyone to take the time to com- 
pliment us—particularly our driver em- 
ployees who are the very backbone of our 
business and the trucking industry. 

We thank you for your complimentary 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp Sober, INc., 
J. H. Starx, Jr., 
Vice President and General Manager. 


Copy oF REPLY LETTER TO DRIVER 


FEBRUARY 20, 1956. 
Mr. Howarp C. WILson, 
Marion, Ind. 

Dear Howarp: We certainly want to compli- 
ment you on using good judgment on the 
highway while driving one of our tractor- 
trailer units. 

Enclosed for your records is a copy of the 
letter the Indiana State Police wrote to our 
company. 

We join them in complimenting you for it 
is always gratifying to hear such fine re- 
marks about the men who build good will 
for the trucking industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp Soser, Inc., 
J.H. STark, Jr., 

Vice President and General Manager. 


Retirement of Charles P. Nelson 


SPEECH 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman from 
Maine, CHARLES NELSON, came to the Con- 
gress at the same time I did in the 81st 
Congress. I have known him personally 
very well during the past 742 years. He 
will be greatly missed for he has been an 
outstanding Member with an enviable 
record in all respects. We certainly 
hope that his future life will be enjoyable 
and fruitful. He and his family will al- 
ways be most welcome in the Congress or 
elsewhere. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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No Changes in United States Policy 
Toward India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very interesting, recent article 
from the Times of India, published in 
Bombay, relative to the recent visit of 
Secretary of State Dulles. 

This article is more or less of a sum- 
mary of some of the conferences which 
were held between Indian officials and 
Secretary Dulles. It clarifies the official 
attitude on several important matters on 
which there is no agreement between 
the respective countries. 

The article follows: 

[From the Bombay Times of India of 
March 11, 1956] 
No CHANGES IN UNITED STATES POLICY 

TOWARD INDIA—MR. DULLES ALLAYS INDIAN 

Fears ABOUT PAK MISUSE OF ARMS AID 


NEw DELHI, March 10.—At the concluding 
session of the Nehru-Dulles talks today which 
lasted 2 hours, the United States Secretary of 
State renewed the official invitation and 
made 4 personal appeal to the Prime Minister 
to visit Washington in the near future for 
talks with President Eisenhower on current 
world problems. 

On the eve of his departure from New 
Delhi, Mr. Dulles gave India a categorical 
assurance that the United States has taken 
and will continue to take adequate precau- 
tions against Pakistan misusing American 
military aid material for any aggressive pur- 

S. 

Mr. Dulles went even a stage further and 
declared that if, despite these precautions, 
Pakistan did commit aggression, the United 
States would not fail to support India in 
accordance with the provisions of the U. N. 
Charter. 

He also renewed President Eisenhower’s 
offer of proportionate military aid if India 
would accept it. 

The “brink-of-war” Mr. Dulles, who spoke 
with a well-pronounced accent of peace at 
@ packed press conference in the ballroom 
of Rashtrapati Bhavan, pleaded eloquently 
for patience and tolerance in understanding 
American policies in Asia and elsewhere. He 
said both India and the United States were 
dedicated to the cause of peace on earth and 
good will to mankind and maintained that 
there was a vast area of agreement between 
the two countries. He was hopeful that his 
talks with Mr. Nehru would lead to a better 
understanding of their respective positions. 

Mr. Dulles also emphasized that the United 
States had not taken sides in the Goa and 
Kashmir disputes and had scrupulou:ly 
avoided expressing opinions on the merits of 
the two issues. All that the United States 
had done so far was to appeal to the con- 
cerned parties to settle these disputes peace- 
fully. 

STRESSES GOOD WILL 
» Mr. Dulles manfully warded off a barrage of 
uncomfortable questions at the press con- 
ferev.ce, which sought to corner him on the 
implications of hie recent reference to Goa 
as a Portuguese province and the more pro- 
vocative SEATO interference in the Kashmir 
issue, by pleading good faith and waving the 
olive branch of peace and good will for all. 

As was expected, he vigorously defended 
the regional military pacts emphasizing their 
defensive character and describing them as 
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the only effective deterrents to the menace 
of Communist expansion. 

Mr. Dulles recailed that the United States 
had helped at least 15 Asian and African 
countries, including India, during the last 
10 years in not only regaining their inde- 
pendence, but also sustaining their hard-won 
freedom. The United States had also estab- 
lished an all-time record of economic sharing 
which had never before been equalled in the 
world. 

CHANGE NOT NEEDED 


He denied the press reports attributed to 
him that his present visit to India would 
lead to a modification of United States policy 
towards this country. His argument was 
that, despite occasional disagreements, Indo- 
United States relations were oa a happy foot- 
ing and there was no need for any change in 
their respective positions. 

During their two meetings yesterday and 
today, lasting altogether 5% hours, the In- 
dian Prime Minister and the United States 
Secretary of State made, as Mr. Dulles him- 
self put it, a very comprehensive review of 
the world situation with particular reference 
to problems of mutual concern. Despite Mr. 
Dulles’ encouraging references at the press 
conference, there has been no evidence of any 
tangible results emerging from these talks. 

If anything, the Nehru-Dulles talks have 
only helped to further crystallize the respec- 
tive positions of the two countries, thus 
enabling them to understand each other’s 
point of view better in regard to basic world 
problems—so that when they cannot find 
common ground for agreement the two coun- 
tries can at least agree to disagree, as @ 
political commentator here put it. 

Indian sources at last threw some light 
on the nature of the Nehru-Dulles talks by 
confirming that they had discussed in par- 
ticular the implications and consequences 
of the regional military pacts with special 
reference to the SEATO Council meeting in 
Karachi this week. 

It was further disclosed that the talks 
had covered in general terms the current 
situation in West Asia, East Asia, and South- 
ern Asia. And in the context of the SEATO 
Council’s reference to the Kashmir issue, the 
problem of Goa, as well as the question of 
American military aid to Pakistan came in 
for detailed discussion. 


BELLICOSE PAK ATTITUDE 


Mr. Nehru also drew Mr. Dulles’ atten- 
tion to the increasing number of Indo-Pakis- 
tani border incidents which, in the light of 
the mounting United States military aid to 
Pakistan, were assuming a rather bellicose 
and provocative character. The emergence of 
this mentality in Pakistan, based on the 
strength of the American arms she was re- 
ceiving, was creating a dangerous situation 
in this subcontinent. 

Mr. Nehru, on his own, did not raise the 
question of additional United States eco- 
nomic aid, but Mr. Dulles showed,great inter- 
est in India’s second 5-year plan. Mr. 
Robert Bowie, one of the four Assistant 
Secretaries of State accompanying Mr. Dulles, 
arrived 3 days earlier to meet Officials of 
the Finance Ministry and the Planning Com- 
mission and get a feel of India’s requirements 
for the fulfilment of the second plan. Mr. 
Dulles today hinted that in the next few 
days President Eisenhower would send a 
message to Congress giving details of the 
proposed foreign-aid program for the next 
financial year. 

On the larger international plane the talks, 
as reported already, covered the crucial prob- 
lems of disarmament and the moves for a 
ban on thermonunclear explosions against 
the background of recent shifts in Soviet 
policy. Mr. Dulles, too, conceded at the 
press conference that the Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow last month had indi- 
cated some changes in Soviet policy, involv- 
ing a renunciation of the use of violence as 
a means of assuring Communist domination. 
He considered the Congress a very important 
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event, but was not quite clear in this mind 
whether the latest shift in Soviet policy 
merely represented a change in tactics or a 
genuine change of policy. 

CHINA AND THE U.N. 


The question of China’s seat in the 
United Nations and the status of the off- 
shore islands in the Formosa Strait centered 
round the current Sino-American Ambassa- 
dorial talks in Geneva with the ultimate 
object of bringing about a meeting between 
the Chinese Premier and the United States 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Dulles indicated that the United States 
was still trying to get agreement on a re- 
nunciation of the use of force in the For- 
mosa Straits as a prelude to a discussion of 
the larger Sino-American problems, includ- 
ing the question of Peking’s seat in the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Dulles refuted the Peking allegation 
that Chinese nationals in the United States 
were being intimidated and prevented from 
returning to the Chinese mainland. He 
pointed out that the Indian Embassy in 
Washington, which has been entrusted with 
the job of repatriating Chinese nationals in 
the United States desiring to return to the 
Chinese mainland, has not so far brought to 
the notice of the State Department even a 
single instance of intimidation. 

On Indochina, MY. Dulles appeared to take 
a rather narrow legalistic stand, maintain- 
ing that the United States was not a party 
to the armistic agreements and as such had 
no direct responsibilities there. The Amer- 
ican policy appears to be to continue the 
present partition of Vietnam on the lines 
of Korea and leave the political issues in 
abeyance. India cannot, therefore, count 
much on American cooperation in putting 
pressure on the Diem Government to respect 
the Geneva agreement. 

Mr. Dulles concluded his talks with Mr. 
Nehru, and left New Delhi tonight with- 
out leaving behind any perceptible evi- 
dence of an improvement in Indo-American 
relations. Typical of him, he boarded his 
special plane at 11:30 p. m., and retired to 
bed, although the plane was due to take off 
for Colombo in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Nehru attended a reception and din- 
ner given by the United States Ambassador 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Dulles. Earlier, 
Mr. Dulles called on the President and stayed 
on for lunch. He also paid a courtesy visit 
to the Vice President and laid a wreath at 
Rajghat in the morning. 

In a farewell broadcast to the Indian peo- 
ple, Mr. Dulles paid tribute to India’s con- 
tribution to the promotion of international 
understanding and commended the dedica- 
tion of the Prime Minister to the pursuit of 
peace. 

PTI adds: At the press conference Mr. 
Dulles was asked. “Your joint statement on 
Goa with the Portuguese Foreign Minister 
and now the SEATO stand on Kashmir to 
which you are a party have been widely 
interpreted in this part of the world as Amer- 
ica’s attempt to ‘teach India a lesson’ for 
her refusal to join Western-sponsored mili- 
tary alliances; would you tell us whether this 
interpretation is basically correct and if 
it is correct, how would you explain the 
American attitude on these two issues?” 


WRONG INTERPRETATION 


Mr. Dulles answered: “I can answer ab- 
solutely categorically, and emphatically, that 
the idea of ‘teaching India a lesson’ never 
for 1 moment entered my mind in connec- 
tion with these two matters. I would abso- 
lutely reject any such interpretation. We 
do have views on collective security which 
are not wholly shared by the Government of 
India. We would be happy if we were alike in 
that respect. 

“That is a kind of difference which always 
exists in a free society and among free na- 
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tions. While we may not agree, certainly we 
fully respect the right of India as a sovereign 
state to have its policy in this matter. The 
idea of taking any action against India on 
that account is totally without foundation.” 

Question. How do you explain your recent 
statement that Goa is a province of Portugal? 

Mr. Dutugs. I recall referring to the fact 
that under the terms of the present consti- 
tutional laws of.Portugal, Goa and certain 
other areas called provinces. This is a fact 
which few people would deny, but that does 
not carry any necessary implications. 

ARMS RACE FEAR 


Replying to another question, Mr. Dulles 
said he did not see any reason why the supply 
of arms to Pakistan should lead to an arms 
race in this part of the world. It did not in 
any way represent a threat to India. “The 
United States has taken every precaution to 
see that it will not lead to such a threat.” 

“I think there can be every confidence on 
the part of India that there will be no use 
of these armaments in any aggressive way 
against India and certainly Pakistan knows 
that if that should happen, there will be a 
quick ending of its good relations with the 
United States and that, on the contrary, un- 
der the principles of the U. N. Charter, the 
United States would be supporting India if 
it became the victim of any armed aggres- 
sion.” 

Question. Has it been realized that you are 
supplying arms to a country which is still at 
a cease-fire stage with another country? 

Mr. Dulles replied that the United States 
had supplied arms to a number of countries 
which were in a cease-fire situation. “I do 
not know of any principle which prevents 
nations from giving arms because it has an 
armistice.” 

ATOMIC WEAPONS 

Asked whether atomic weapons were given 
to SEATO nations, Mr. Dulles said the giving 
of atomic arms to any other country was 
specifically prohibited by United States 
legislation. 

Question. If you give more arms than are 
necessary to Pakistan, are you aware that 
the Indian Government might be compelled 
to go the “Egyptian way”? 

Mr. Dulles said that it was wrong to say 
that the United States was giving more arms 
than were necessary to Pakistan. 

Asked whether supply of arms by one bloc 
to Pakistan would not make a fair and just 
plebiscite (in Kashmir) impossible, Mr. 
Dulles said: “We do not feel that because 
there is a dispute between Pakistan and 
India about Kashmir, Pakistan should be 
unarmed or should not resist Communist 
aggression.” 





Editorial Tribute to President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, ‘Once 
a good soldier, always a good soldier.” 
I think the truth of that statement is 
borne out in the example set by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. We all know that 
when President Eisenhower was a sol- 
dier, he was a good soldier, and now as 
our President he is also a good soldier in 
the true sense of that meaning. This 
thought has been so well phrased in an 
editorial in the Flint, Mich., Journal of 
Thursday, March 1, that I should like to 
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have it printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for all to see and consider. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
In Our OPINION—Goop SOLDIERS IN TRUE 
CHARACTER 


Those who, starting months ago, were con- 

fident President Eisenhower would not be- 
come available for a second term had to base 
that judgment on the belief that his health ~ 
would not permit it. Otherwise, they were 
selling him short on qualities which have 
distinguished him as a great soldier, a noble 
humanitarian, an astute statesman, and an 
all-round rugged American. A frequently 
proven sense of duty dictated a _ single 
course in the absence of any physical handi- 
cap. 
His integrity was demonstrated again in 
connection with the heart attack he suf- 
fered. Instead of covering up and minimiz- 
ing, the public was informed immediately 
and was kept fully acquainted as to his con- 
dition. He followed through completely 
Wednesday night in reporting directly to the 
people as to his health. 

The President is devoted to his country 
and its well-being. One of the most success- 
ful soldiers of all time, he loves peace. He 
believes firmly in the American system of 
free enterprise. He recognizes a sound econ- 
omy is essential to basic material security. 
He and all who are unselfishly like-minded, 
know there has been progress on all of these 
counts under his administration. He and 
they know we have to travel farther along 
these roads to consolidate and otherwise 
make more secure these vital gains. The 
greatest assurance of carrying on lies in his 
continued leadership. Anyone understand- 
ing the facts of political life cannot sincerely 
argue otherwise. 

All of this added up to the decision Mr. 
Eisenhower announced Wednesday. To have 
chosen otherwise would have been like with- 
drawing after successfuly establishing the 
European beachheads in World War II. He 
would have been completely out of char- 
acter and his record proves this never hap- 
pens. This applies also to his family. A 
like spirit can be expected quite generally in 
his administration. Except for good reason 
acceptable to the President, they will carry 
on even in the face of the sacrifices so many 
of them are making. 

God willing, it will be the same Republi- 
can ticket this Fall. At this time, the Presi- 
dent could not have said more regarding 
his running mate. He properly pointed out 
that choice is not made until after the 
Presidential nomination. The “experts’’ and 
those with ulterior motives may toss that 
around as much as they please but Mr. 
Eisenhower actually cited the reasons why 
Mr. Nixon should be renominated. That 
judgment will not be overruled. 

We will go through the motions of a na- 
tional election but with’ both standard 
bearers reasonably healthy in November, we 
will be assured another four years of com- 
petent and high-minded leadership in 
Washington. 





More Bananas on Pikes Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, some- 


time ago I said that Congress might as 
well appropriate money to grow bananas 
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on Pikes Peak as to approve the upper 
Colorado River storage project. 

Since the passage of this bill by the 
House a few days ago, the press of the 
country is gradually getting on to what 
this project is really about. 

A few days ago, the editor of the 
Moultrie County News, Sullivan, Ill., for- 
warded me an editorial from that news- 
paper of March 16, 1956, which is ap- 
pended at the end of this statement. 

This editor lives in the heart of the 
Corn Belt. It is easy for him to under- 
stand that this bill will put into produc- 
tion approximately 400,000 more acres 
of land at the same time that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is trying to reduce 
acreage by 30 million acres. It is just 
as difficult for a rural editor to under- 
stand why the 12 irrigated land projects 
in the upper Colorado River storage 
project should cost an average of $2,142 
per acre, with the central Utah project 
costing $3,953 per acre. Neither can he 
understand why this project for 4 far 
Western States should cost the State of 
Illinois $261 million, with an average 
cost of $170 per family for every family 
in the State of Illinois. 

Those are figures that any editor can 
understand, whether it be a small 
county newspaper or a metropolitan 
daily. 

All of the irrigated projects, except 
one, are more than a mile high. Any 
dirt farmer could judge just how long 
the growing season would be in those 
areas. Yes, the Congress might as well 
appropriate money to grow bananas on 
Pikes Peak as to approve the upper Col- 
orado River storage project. 

These are probably some of the 
reasons why my colleague from the 22d 
District of Illinois [Mr. Sprincer] voted 
against the upper Colorado. These same 
reasons probably induced this country 
editor to speak out for the right. vote. 
Mr. Speaker, the editorial is appended 
herewith in full: 

Tue RicuHt VoTE 

The legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment often act in diverse and confusing 
ways. Last week presented an excellent ex- 
ample. The House of Representatives passed 
the upper Colorado River storage project. 
This is a controversial measure designed to 
provide public power and to bring some 
380,000 acres of land into cultivation through 
irrigation. This land is located in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah, and might be used for 
growing hay, barley, sugar beets, and per- 
haps some corn. 

At the same time the Senate was working 
on a new farm Dill, with provisions to take 
acreage out of production, so that less corn, 
wheat, cotton, and peanuts would be grown. 

On the one hand legislators were seeking to 

~take land out of production, and use tax- 
payer’s money to pay farmers to let the land 


lie idle. On the other hand they are using 


taxpayers’ money to bring more land into 
production through an irrigation program. 

Such action just doesn’t make sense, and 
it behooves taxpayers to ask their Con- 
gressmen to oppose legislation that would 
bring more land into production of farm 
crops at this time. 

To the credit-of the Congressman from the 
22d District, Wm1.1am L. Sprincer, he voted 
against the upper Colorado River project. 
In so doing he showed sound thinking, and 
he ably explained his stand in his report 
from Congress, published in the News last 
week. Mr. SPRINGER is the type of Repre- 
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sentative that this district should keep In 
Congress. He is unopposed in the Republi- 
can primary next month. Nevertheless he 
should be given a substantial vote. It will 
show that the voters in the 22d District ap- 
preciate the work that he is doing in repre- 
senting them in Washington. 





Religion as a Weapon Against 
Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
strongest weapons we have in the struggle 
against communism is the belief in God. 
Unfortunately, we are not using this 
weapon sufficiently and the people of the 
free world somehow fail to realize the 
significance of religion in this struggie. 
It regards communism as a political con- 
spiracy, but fails to realize that it is also 
an antireligious conspiracy. I believe we 
should give religion a greater role in this 
struggle for freedom. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I want to insert the text of 
an address on the above subject which I 
delivered on Sunday, March 18, 1956, at 
a communion breakfast of the Lexington 
Council of Knights of Columbus in 
Brooklyn: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
CATHOLIC COMMUNION BREAKFAST, SUNDAY, 
MarcH 18, 1956 
My dear friends and fellow Americans, I 

am delighted to be here this morning and to 

have the opportunity to address your com- 
munion breakfast. I appreciate the invita- 
tion to meet with you and to express some 
thoughts which I should like to share with 


you. 
But first let me tell you a little story which 


I recently heard and which is quite appro-_ 


priate to what I am going to discuss with 
you. According to this story, a highly sig- 
nificant trade conference was held recently 
in Moscow among the nations the Soviet 
orbit. The chairman—a Russian, natu- 
rally—reported as follows: 

“As you know, Bulgaria produces bricks. 
These bricks will from now on be sent to 
Poland, which will give Bulgaria clothing 
in exchange.” 

All the Bulgarians applauded vigorously. 
The chairman then continued: 

“Then Bulgaria will export this clothing 
to Czechosolvakia in exchange for Czech 
machinery.” 

Again the Bulgarians applauded, but not 
so vigorously. The chairman went on: 

“However, this Czech machinery is needed 
more in Hungary, so it will be shipped there, 
and the Hungarians will send in exchange 
their excellent salamis.” 

This time the Bulgarians applauded very 
loudly. Then the chairman said: : 

“Finally, the salamis will be exported to 
the Soviet Union, which in exchange will 
send Bulgaria an excellent quality of clay for 
brick-making.” 

All the Bulgarians collapsed. 

My friends, this story may perhaps be a 
bit exaggerated, but it gives us a clear pic- 
ture of the people and the governments be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, the life they live, the 
problems they face, their struggle for ex- 
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istence as human beings, their struggle to 
worship God. It is impossible for me—as 
a Member of Congress and a loyal American— 
to face this devoutly religious audience in 
this safe and free environment of ours, and 
to close my mind to the outrages that are 
being perpetrated, even as I speak to you, 
against the religious spirit of man wher- 
ever communism hold sway. 

I shall not distress you with the antire- 
ligious tortures and the massacres and the 
purges, the confiscation of church property, 
and the misuse of the church as an instru- 
ment of the Communist state. You know 
that story very well. I merely wish to point 
out that communism is not only a political 
conspiracy whose primary aim is te dominate 
the entire world, but it is also an antire- 
ligious conspiracy whose aim is to wipe out 
all religious thinking and beliefs and to de- 
stroy everything that is spiritual. The Com- 
munist state has no room for God. It can- 
not share its authority with any other insti- 
tution, spiritual, or temporal. Its basic 
credo forbids it to accept the supremacy of 
the people in government or the principle 
of obedience to God. 

Communism, therefore, constitutes a 
threat to our civilization and our way of life 
in many ways. It is a threat to democratic 
government. It is a threat to the national 
independence of whole peoples. It is a 
threat to human rights and human dignity. 
And it is a threat to our right of worshipping 
God in freedom. With diabolical cunning, 
communism seeks to subvert religion and 
God to a position of subordination to the 
state. 

This is one of the most wicked elements of 
all in the fraud being perpetuated against 
people everywhere by communism. It calls 
for a struggle against this most devastating 
enemy, a spiritual war in which none of us 
can afford to rest. I believe it will shape 
up as @ monumental and historic world 
struggle, for it is clear to all of us that in 
the field of religion co-existence is impossible 
because of the godless philosophy of com- 
munism. 

The point that I wish to impress upon you 
as strongly as I can is this: We can lose that 
struggle against communism without a 
shooting war. In fact, we are very much 
in danger of losing that struggle without a 
blow. We are on the defensive everywhere 
today, spiritually as well as _ politically. 
Communism coils its poisonous tentacles 
from its center in the Kremlin beyond the 
Iron Curtain into every part of the world. 
It represents a clear and definite danger to 
free civilization and goes to the very roots 
of life in all its aspects, political, economic, 
social, religious and even personal. 

It uses subversion and chicanery, defection 
and brutal tyranny. Soviet Russia con- 
tinues to chip away at the free world, knock- 
ing off a piece here and a corner -there, 
gradually encircling pivotal nations and 
eventually crushing them. All this she does 
not by war or violence or revolutionary 
means, but by exploiting democratic meth- 
ods and weaknesses which serve her purpose 
best. Right now the Communists are con- 
centrating on the 800 millian people in 
Asia, whom they are constantly inciting by 
pointing a finger of guilt at us, by seeking to 
convince them that we, the nations of the 
free world, stand in the way of human 
progress. If they succeed in winning them 
over through these tactics, you can readily 
see what a blow this would constitute to the 
whole free world and how much it would 
weaken us. 

So, let us not minimize the danger of 
losing this struggle without a shot being 
fired. It is a very real danger, indeed. And 
the danger is even when we realize 
that these are not the only tactics employed 
by the Communists. One of the methods 
they use, for example, is the spread and en- 
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couragement of narcotic addiction, particu- 
larly among our youth in the armed forces, 
in the schools, in places where our youth 
congregate. This is done with but one pur- 
pose in mind: to weaken and corrupt Ameri- 
can youth, to make criminals out of them, 
to bring them to a state of desperation where 
they will be completely dominated, to show 
to the world that our youth is weak and sick 
and unable to present any resistance. That 
is why, some months ago I proposed that 
not only should we establish a very strict 
control at our borders, docks, and airports 
to stop the traffic in narcotics from abroad, 
but that the death penalty be meted out to 
all dope peddlers and traffickers in narcotics 
who, to my way of thinking, are committing 
murder and national treason. 

Another reason why we are losing the 
struggle against communism is that for some 
unexplained reasons the West has always 
been on the defensive, and has never dis- 
played enough initiative in cementing 
greater unity of the free world. I cannot be- 
lieve that the peoples of Asia, in their desire 
to maintain their freedom and independ- 
ence, will voluntarily suppress this desire 
and allow themselves to be swallowed up 
within the Communist empire.* It is in- 
cumbent upon us, the people of America, to 
bring to the people of Asia a clear conception 
of the advantages and disadvantages of a 
free and democratic society such as ours 
based on the belief in God, as against the 
ruthless and despotic society of the Com- 
munist world which is based on immorality 
and godlessness. There is no doubt in my 
mind as to their choice, if given the true 
facts and the opportunity to pursue their 
choice. Unfortunately, we are not doing 
enough, we are always on the defensive, so 
that our motives are sometimes miscon- 
strued by the peoples of Asia who suspect us 
of endeavoring to impose our domination 
over them. Nothing is further from the 
truth, but the Communists are exploiting 
this suspicion in order to divide the free 
nations and to entrap in their clutches the 
weak and the naive. 

And let me mention another very signifi- 
cant factor why we are losing the struggle 
I refer to the role of religion in this vast 
struggle. Unfortunately, it is not playing the 
leading role that it should. Somehow we fail 
to realize that the strongest weapon which 
the democracies have is not the atomic bomb, 
nor the hydrogen bomb, nor any other 
weapon of huge destructive force. Our 
strongest weapon is and always will be the 
belief in God. To a tortured mankind 
which is hungry for genuine peace this 
means justice, morality, dignity, freedom 
and the good life. Unfortunately, we have 
failed to make this sufficiently ciear to the 
suffering millions all over the world. Un- 
fortunately, we have also failed to raise our 
voice loudly in behalf of freedom of worship 
everywhere and religious toleration. My 
friends, I shudder to think what this world 
would be like, and what it would come to, 
without religion. This is a thought worthy 
of deep concentration as we plan our strug- 
gle against this godless evil in the days and 
months ahead. 

Now, the question I wish to raise is how 
we can win the struggle against communism. 
First and foremost, of course, is for us to 
reverse the policies which we are pursuing 
and which I indicated above. Let us ex- 
pose the tactics used by the Communists 
against the free nations. Let us put a stop 
to the deadly traffic in narcotics. Let us 
stop being on the defensive and undertake 
effective means of bringing the true facts to 
peoples everywhere. And above all let us 
give religion its rightful place in this uni- 
versal struggle. It may prove to be the de- 
cisive weapon to win the hearts and minds of 
men. 
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In addition, there are many more things 
we can do. Allow me to enumerate just a 
few such steps and to discuss them briefly. 

First, the eradication of famine in the 
world. It is contrary to all reason—I would 
go a step further and say it is well-nigh 
criminal—that in a world of abundance of 
food and great scientific progress in produc- 
ing more food, people should starve. There 
is no need for anyone to go hungry, any- 
where. Mankind has the means and the 
wherewithal to produce all it needs. Much 
can be done in this respect. In my own 
way, as one Member of Congress, I insti- 
gated some action. Let me tell you about 
it. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, I am well aware of the prob- 
lems of our farmers, particularly the dis- 
posal of food surpluses. During the past 
year I have been continually advocating the 
distribution of some of these surpluses to 
institutions for the poor in this country, to 
private relief organizations and religious 
agencies operating here and abroad (such as 
the National Catholic Welfare Agency), and 
even distribution of food on a direct people- 
to-people basis overseas. In November 1955 
I was a member of the United States dele- 
gation to the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization (FAO) conference in Rome. During 
the conference, I discussed with Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz, who 
headed our delegation, the question of dis- 
tributing food to religious and private wel- 
fare agencies. He promised me to look into 
the matter upon his return to Washington. 
Upon our return, I again conferred with 
Mr. Butz and others in Washington about 
releasing more of our food surpluses to these 
welfare agencies. As a result of these dis- 
cussions you will recall that shortly before 
Christmas our Government announced it is 
making available considerable quantities of 
wheat, corn and other products to welfare 
organizations for distribution to needy per- 
sons abroad. I am convinced that this aid 
will prove most helpful in countries like 
Italy, France, Greece, Turkey and other parts 
of the world, in combatting communism and 
strengthening the forces of freedom. 

Second, stockpiling of food surpluses for 
emergencies. In July of 1955 I was a member 
of the United States congressional delega- 
tion to the NATO Parliamentary Conference 
in Paris, which discussed problems dealing 
with the security of the North Atlantic na- 
tions. There I advocated a plan to stock- 
pile food surpluses tor future emergencies, 
primarily intended for use during war, but 
also for use in fighting famine, floods, etc. 
These stockpiles of food are to be kept in 
strategic areas throughout the world, in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, the Far East, and in 
this capacity it would serve as a lifeline ex- 
tending over the world for use of the free 
nations or those associated with us in the 
struggle aaginst communism. 

Specifically, I suggested that we establish 
@ quasi-Government agency which is to be 
entrusted with the task of stockpiling and 
distributing our food surpluses abroad, but 
that it is to be done in a manner intended 
to aid the nations and forces which are fight- 
ing communism. Those using our stockpiles 
or accepting our gifts of food must know that 
this aid comes from the people of the United 
States. 

Third, extension of our school-aid program. 
My proposal is that this be done not only 
domestically, but also in foreign countries. 
You can well understand what it would 
mean to the prestige of the United States 
if we could bring some of our food and milk 
into the schools of friendly nations and the 
people would see how their children are di- 
rectly benefited. Furthermore, I am strongly 
in favor of extending this program to public 
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and parochial schools so that all children 
could benefit. I recently advocated both to 
the House Appropriations Committee and 
the House Agriculture Committee that this 
program be extended and that the required 
sums be allotted for this purpose. 

Fourth, send surplus food to the starving 
people behind the Iron Curtain. During the 
past year I have been advocating the idea 
of sending some of our surplus wheat to 
feed starving people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, not only as a humanitarian act, but 
also for its propaganda value in winning 
over those people to our cause. Only very 
recently, in January of this year, Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson came out in favor of 
the idea, but nothing has been done to date. 
In order to win the cold war and to avert 
&@ world catastrophe, we must reach the peo- 
ple flanked against us and those undecided 
with actions of love, charity, and under- 
standing; not with acts of hatred which will 
further inflame them to support their lead- 
ers against us. I believe that had we done 
this, we might have prevented the shipment 
of Czech arms to Egypt. Czechoslovakia 
needed cotton, while Egypt wanted arms. 
Had we suplied some of our surplus cotton 
to Czechoslovakia, we could have attached a 
condition not to export arms, and perhaps 
prevented the present situation in the Mid- 
dle East. 

And finally, United States representation 
at the Vatican. I have been urging this ever 
since I came to Congress. I am sure there 
is no need for me to go into an extensive 
explanation to this audience why it is urgent 
that the United States have a diplomatic 
representative at the Vatican. It is well 
known that the Vatican maintains diplo- 
matic relations with some’50 countries, but 
among the major countries which have thus 
far not established such relations are Com- 
munist Russia, Red China, and, I regret to 
include in this group, our own United States. 
The Catholic Church is today a major force, 
spiritually and morally, in the struggle 
against the evil forces of communism. The 
Vatican is an important source of informa- 
tion and intelligence concerning the coun- 
tries and peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
This information would unquestionably be 
available to us, if we had a diplomatic repre- 
sentative there. 

These, then, are a few of the things I 
should like to see done in pushing this strug- 
gle to a final victory. The free world is 
anxiously waiting and watching our actions. 
As the moral leader of the free nations it is 
up to us to show the way. We who have 
faith know that, regardless of its temporary 
gains, communism will be eventually de- 
feated and destroyed because of its godless 
philosophy and its persecution of everything 
that is sacred to mankind. Faith, my friends, 
can be a tr. endpus driving force in our 
daily life. For Christ has taught us: 

“If thou canst believe, all things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth.” (Mark 9: 23.) 





Surplus of Farm Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
18, 1956, Gov. Orville Freeman, of Minne- 
sota, stated on a national television pro- 
gram that there was “no farm surplus 
whatever” up to the time the Eisenhower 
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administration went into office—that 
there was in fact a shortage of farm 
goods. : 

The following information was today 
furnished me by the Department of Agri- 
culture: 

In January of 1953, when this admin- 
istration took over, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had investments in 
price-supported commodities totaling 
$2,905,000,000. This included 469 million 
bushels of corn and 499 million bushels 
of wheat. 

In addition, former Secretary Brannan 
had announced the elimination of pro- 
duction controls for the 1953 crop. Thus 
it was impossible for this administration 
to bring production under control until 
the end of the 1953 marketing year. By 
that time, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration investment had reached $6,005,- 
000,000. 

Further, there was a law on the books 
which made necessary the continuation 
of. price supports at an incentive level 
for the 1954 crops, further adding to our 
surplus. 

To summarize, this administration in- 
herited a $3 billion surplus. 

In addition, we inherited administra- 
tive actions of the previous Secretary 
which boosted the surplus to $6 billion. 

Beyond that, we inherited a law under 
which the surplus reached $7 billion. 

Latest available figures show a Com- 
modity Credit Corporation investment of 
$8,690,000,000. 

The present administration has faith- 
fully invoked acreage controls and mar- 
keting quotas in an effort to bring pro- 
duction into line. 

By the end of this fiscal year, this ad- 
ministration will have disposed of sur- 
plus stocks with a total value of approxi- 
mately $6,500,600,000. 





Address by Mr. Arthur White, of Junction 
City, Oreg., at Annual Memorial Service 
for Members of the Spanish-American 
War, Held at Eugene, Oreg., July 18, 
1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following address 
made by Mr. Arthur White, of Junction 
City, Oreg., at the annual memorial serv- 
ice for members of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, held July 18, 1954, in Eugene, 
Oreg. Mr. White is a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War and a man 
whose high standards of American citi- 
zenship, integrity, and loyalty have won 
him the affection and respect of his 
community: 

At this time, I think it appropriate that 
we should express our thanks to the pastor 
and the congregation of this church for 
their hospitality in making welcome the 
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members of our organizations from all parts 
of the State. 

It is very appropriate that the memorial 
services for our departed comrades and sis- 
ters should be held in a church. Within 
the shelter of the walls of this edifice, which 
was erected and dedicated to the worship 
and service of the ever-living God, the be- 
reaved may find comfort and solace in their 
sorrow. The assurance of Christ’s message, 
“He that believeth on me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live,” is the hope of all 
the world. 

As I heard the names read of those who 
Passed to the great beyond in the past year, 
my memory went back to all those who have 
gone to the eternal campground since we 
donned the uniform of blue in 1898. We 
cannot call them all by name, but we can 
eulogize them as a group and recall the con- 
ditions under which many of them served. 

I will try to give some of the conditions 
very briefly: The islands were governed by 
those who did not heed the demands of the 
people. Time and time again insurrection 
broke out over a period of 50 years. The 
Spanish Government grew more tyrannical. 
The concentration camps of Cuba were a dis- 
grace to the world. The oppressed people 
were having a great struggle and the sinking 
of the Maine in Habana Harbor brought to 
a climax existing conditions. 

President McKinley asked for, and Con- 
gress made, a declaration of war on Spain. 

The purpose of the war, as announced by 
President McKinley was to free an oppressed 
people, not to acquire territory, and that 
was the first time in history that a great 
nation had ever declared war on such 
grounds. 

The declaration of war was April 19, 1898, 
and in July our armies were fighting in 
Cuba near our shores and near Manila which 
was 7,000 miles away. Probably no armies 
ever went into combat in tropical campaigns 
as poorly equipped, as compared to the en- 
emy, as did our men of 1898. 

State regiments were equipped with the 
Springfield, single-shot, black-powder rifle 
of about 1875 vintage. The enemy had high- 
power, repeating, smokeless-powder rifles of 
German manufacture. 

The Medical Corps knew nothing of pre- 
ventive shots for typhoid, malaria, dysen- 
tery or other tropical diseases, consequently 
deaths from diseases, now preventable, were 
very high. It is the carefully considered 
opinion of medical men who have made a 
thorough study of health conditions at that 
time that service in that war shortened the 
life expectation of those who survived its 
battles and destruction by disease by an 
average of from 3 to 6 years. 

With no spirit of boasting, and certainly 
no desire to lessen the credit justly due 
servicemen of other wars, we feel that a true 
account of our service is entitled to a place 
in history. This war has been played down 
in history, especially in our schoolbook his- 
tories. Recently, several editorials in papers 
opposed to veteran benefits have referred to 
it as a 90-day pleasure trip. 

The truth of the matter is that the defeat 
of the Spanish fleet and armies in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, the 
suppression of the rebellion in the Philip- 
pines, the China Relief Expedition resulted 
in a longer combat period, recognized by our 
Government for pension purposes than the 
Civil War or World War I—from April 19, 
1898, to July 4, 1902—over 4 years. A greater 
percentage of our men went overseas than 
in World WarI. Our losses from death, per- 
centagewise, were about 6 times greater than 
in the Civil War or World War I. 

There were more than 600 combat actions 
which includes the Philippine Insurrection 
and the China relief expedition. These men 
received no bonus, no aid to an education, no 
Government insurance, and it was almost 20 
years after the war before a pension law was 
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passed for their benefit. These men were 
paid $13 per month with 20-percent increase 
while overseas. 

Of the young men who entered the serv- 
ice in that more than 4 years’ combat pe- 
riod, today there is but 1 out of 7 living and 
the loss by death is about 6,000 per year or 
500 per month going off the pension roll. 

Nor would I in this memorial service for- 
get the dead of other wars; those who left 
their blood in the green at Lexington and 
the snow of Valley Forge, on the walls of 
Fort Sumter, and the fields of Gettysburg, 
on the waters of the River Marne and in the 
shadows of the Argonne Forest, on the beach- 
heads of Salerno and Normandy. and the 
sands of Okinawa, or on the bleak hills of 
Heartbreak Ridge, or in the gray wastes of 
the seven seas. 

A million and more of my countrymen 
have died for freedom and millions more 
stand ready to defend freedom today as it is 
threatened at this time by as evil a power as 
this world has ever known. 

The United Spanish War Veterans is a 
militant organization, constantly on the alert 
to actively support everything that is for the 
best interests of our country, and oppose 
vehemently everything subversive. 

Communism itself is not new. It is a prac- 
tical throwback to jungle life, and in terms 
of disregard for God’s law, in practice of 
pagan immorality, those who practice it seem 
hardly removed from the jungle. Commu- 
nism is not a political party as we compre- 
hend a party to be; it is a criminal conspiracy 
controlled_in Moscow, whose purpose is to 
overthrow every free government in the 
world and enslave the people of all countries. 

Communism has never deviated from the 
teachings of Karl Marx and Fredrick Engles, 
whose writings have become the bible of 
communism. 

The code of the Communist is lying, subtle 
deception, treason, hatred of religion, and 
contempt for the God-given rights of indi- 
viduals. Wherever the Communists achieved 
power,. there followed murder, slave labor, 
concentration camps, and despotic control of 
every phase of human life. 

Can any good end ever be achieved by evil 
means? 

The Soviet Union has developed a malig- 
nant mania-for world control that dwarfs 
the imperialist ambitions of any regime 
known in history. 

From their headquarters in Moscow, the 
leaders of international communism fanati- 
cally plan, foster, and support subversion, 
sabotage, and military action within the free 
world. : 

The fundamental policy of the Kremlin 
did not change on the death of Joseph Stalin 
and its godless program of world revolution 
and conquest is being vigorously carried out 
by its present rulers. 

Today, the church and school are among 
the top targets of the Communist apparatus. 
This is not my conclusion, but is made on 
the authority of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Of these two, I believe the 
church is the main target of communism 
today. 

I pray that the churches may be fully 
aware of this insidious attempt to corrupt 
them and resist with all their power. May 
our school authorities be very vigilant to re- 
sist any attempt to infiltrate the policy of 
communism into our schools. 

The struggle between communism and the 
free world is the greatest battle of our time, 
perhaps of all time. It is a fight for the 
whole man—b0ody, mind, and soul. 

Russia was our ally during World War II 
though we know now she was never our 
friend. 

I believe in America and the human rights 
for which it stands. I believe that the 
united and unanimous voice of our country 
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today would say to Russia, in a tone which 
even they would understand: 

“We will not trade our public parks, recrea- 
tion areas, and playgrounds which we enjoy 
freely for your concentration camps.” 

“We will not trade freedom to work at 
places of our own choice for your slave labor.” 

“We will not trade our right of a free bal- 
lot where we may vote in secret as we wish 
for your system of one ballot with but one 
name on it.” 

“We will not trade our free and unre- 
stricted worship for your atheism.” 

“We will not trade our right to select our 
own governing body for your system of 
tyranny.” 

“We will not trade our system of equality 
before the law for your system of rule by 
men.” 

These are the issues before us today, and 
may God guide America is my hope. 

Ieam proud of the fact that many of our 
Nation’s leaders are not ashamed to publicly 
ask, in humble praye:, God’s daily guidance. 

I am glad the Amiérican Legion is so sin- 
cerely entering into tiie “back to God” move- 
ment in their organiuation. 

So we pause in reverence to our departed 
comrades of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans and especially to those who gave their 
lives that the blessings of America might be 
preserved for all posterity. 

It was the lot of some to fall on the field of 
battle. In that war that we remember many 
were sick in Southland camps, while others 
served in the disease infested jungles of the 
tropics where typhoid and yellow jack burned 
out their lives. We also do not forget those 
who came home sick and wrecked in body, 
and after years of disability they, too, joined 
our departed comrades. 

They gave their lives with hearts of total 
loyalty and we exalt in their sacrifices for the 
human family learned through them how to 
preserve life and to protect countless millions 
against fever, filth, and disease. 

Their sacrifices made more clear to the 
world the unselfish standards for which our 
flag stands and the freedom enjoyed under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

The big question today throughout the 
United States and the world is which will 
prevail—the Star-Spangled Banner repre- 
senting our representative form of govern- 
ment, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, or will it be the hammer and sickle rep- 
resenting the bondage and tyranny of com- 
munism? 

Heaven forbid that we shall ever deterio- 
rate to such a state of senile Americanism 
that we let the Communists overpower us. 
One good look at the red, white, and blue, 
comprising the stars and stripes in that grand 
old flag of the United States of America 
should be enough to stir the blood of every 
loyal citizen into a tight-fisted resolve that 
we are here to remain freemen forever. 

It is not necessary for this flag to fly to 
remind all red-blooded Americans to get 
their hearts into America, but it is necessary 
to remind some so-called Americans to get 
their hearts into America or get out of 
America. 

These are my sentiments. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence Proclamation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
marks the 38th anniversary of the proc- 
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lamation of the independence of Byelo- 
russia, sometimes known also as White 
Ruthenia. This is another one of the 
captive nations swallowed up by Com- 
munist Russia in 1921. Like the others 
of Eastern Europe, the people of this 
nation and their kin now living in this 
country and elsewhere are observing this 
anniversary with a feeling of sadness. 

Nevertheless, it is good to observe such 
occasions because they serve as a moral 
encouragement to the people of Byelo- 
russia and their kinsmen to continue 
their struggle for national independence, 
for justice and democracy. The people 
of Byelorussia cannot celebrate this an- 
niversary. ‘They are behind the Iron 
Curtain where freedom is not tolerated 
and democracy has been perverted in 
its meaning and purpose. They can only 
hope for a better day in the future, free 
from the yoke of Communist oppres- 
sion. 

On this eventful anniversary, I am 
happy to join with all freedom-loving 
people in commemorating this day and 
in sending our greetings and our prayers 
for the liberation of the White Ruthe- 
nian nation. We join in the fervent wish 
that delivery of the White Ruthenian 
nation from her oppressors will not be 
long delayed. 





Award to Edward L. Baker, Postmaster 
at Detreit, Mich. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Edward L. Baker, the postmaster of the 
Detroit, Mich., postal district, has been 
named the outstanding Federal Admin- 
istrator of the year in Detroit. Thisisa 
rightfully bestowed honor, and I should 
like to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the letter which nominated 
him for this award, and which puts 
clearly the many qualifications which 
won him such a citation. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JaNuary 30, 1956. 
Mr. KetTH ROELOFs, 
Secretary-Treasturer, Civil Service Field 
Office, 
Federal Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. RoeE.ors: It is my pleasure to 
present the name of Edward L. Baker, post- 
master of the Detroit Postal District, as a 
nominee for the honored designation as 
“Outstanding Federal Administrator of the 
Year.” 

I make this presentation with the knowl- 
edge that any one of the some 7,000 postal 
employees would be willing to sign this letter 
because in a period of 28 months they have 
learned to respect and admire this capable, 
humble, and very gracious man. We all feel 
that he has the requisites of an outstanding 
administrator. 

In your deliberations and selection of the 
outstanding administrator, please consider 
the below listed qualifications. 


1. Many believe that a good administrator 
should have several years of experience with 
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an organization. I believe this to be a 
fallacy. I have 30 years’ service, and I 
feel that I am qualified, to some degree, to 
make this statement. Too much emphasis 
is placed on years of service, yet we know 
that wisdom does not come with the years, 
but with what you do to improve yourself 
each day. 

Mr. Baker came to us just 27 months ago, 
plus some weeks, but he crammed into thosa 
busy months a knowledge of our service 
which amazes everyone. He acquired this 
knowledge by listening to everyone; he asks 
your opinion, delves into things which he 
reasons are not clearly presented; he did not 
dodge the tough problems, nor was he con- 
tent to “let it ride” for want of a better 
solution. 

The Post Office Department introduced 
more sweeping changes in almost every phase 
of its operation within the past 2 years than 
we have seen in the previous 25 years. All 
of the problems connected with these 
changes have been resolved. It sounds easy, 
but, believe me, it wasn’t. 

Strangely, too, while his previous experi- 
ence in the field of electrical engineering, 
chemistry, basic medicine, law, investiga- 
tions, and the State legislature may h&ve 
been helpful, his former colleagues tell us 
of his hard work and success in those fields 
also. It is the pattern of a great adminis- 
trator who is determined to win regardless 
of the nature of the work or the obstacles 
he must overcome. 

2. One of his many qualifications is his 
ability to handle people. This falls into 
many categories: the irate patron, business 
and civic organizations, major industries, 
religious, racial, and nationality groups, labor 
unions, and the internal organization of the 
7,000 post-office employees represented by 
9 organizations. Grievances and general 
welfare meetings are held with these organi- 
zations very frequently, yet the lone em- 
ployee is just as welcome if he prefers to 
present his own problem. He is never too 
busy to listen to anyone, regardless of their 
station or -mission in life. He listens 
patiently and never offends, and everyone 
who talks to him leaves with a feeling that 
he is interested in their welfare. This, too, 
is a rare quality and we believe it makes him 
a topnotch administrator. 

3. Mr. Baker is humble and modest, digni- 
fied and polite. He is an excellent repre- 
sentative of a Government agency. All of 
us feel preud to point to him as our boss. 
Mr. Baker exemplifies the finest tradition of 
what a representative of the Government 
should be, act, and look like. 

4. Mr. Baker’s loyalty to his agency and 
its head never wavers and he is always ready 
to defend it to the utmost. Many would 
consider other means of escape to enhance 
their personal standings by saying “It’s not 
my idea; I only do as I am told,” but he 
accepts the responsibility, as a good adminis- 
trator will always do. 

5. Mr. Baker is honest and sincere in his 
daily meetings with everyone, meting out the 
same decisions and the same treatment every 
day. There are no “hot” and “cold” answers; 
they come with the same conviction every 
time. 


6. He wears his responsibilities well. The 
toughest day finds him just as patient as any 
other day. He thinks a problem out first. 
He makes very few mistakes and if he does, 
he will be the first one to tell you. 

7. Finally, what did Ed Baker do for us? 
Personally, he brought new light into our 
Agency. Everyone works harder, together. 
We enjoy our work more and, to top it off, he 
started a “back to school” movement which 
I felt was next to impossible to achieve. 
Today, we have waiting lists for those want- 
ing to go to school. Training in our Agency 
in the past was a “hush” or forbidden proj- 
ect. Today, everybody is conscious of it or 
has had some of it, or looks to the future with 
eager anticipation. Ed Baker did that too. 
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After summing up the qualifications num- 
bered from 1 to 7, I realize I could, if 
time permitted, keep going for hours. But 
why? Your honorable committee is made up 
of Detroiters and you all know the local ac- 
complishments of this wonderful man. But, 
Just in case you missed some of his accom- 
plishments which extend beyond our com- 
munity, I want to tell you a little more about 
him. Ed Baker won't tell. 

(a) Mr. Baker is a team player. On his 
first day in office he became a member of the 
National Association of Postmasters of the 
United States, an organization of some 39,000 
postmasters. 7 

(b) In a few months, he was named as a 
member of the executive committee of that 
organization. 

(c) In October 1955 he served as host post- 
master to the 51st annual convention of the 
Postmasters’ Association. That word “host” 
looks simple, but Ed Baker alone planned, 
arranged financing, entertainment, housing, 
etc., for what the 3,000 postmasters, guests, 
and officials of the Post Office Department 
said was the most productive and entertain- 
ing convention in the history of their organ- 
ization. 

(d) Not only Detroiters but folks every- 
where are cognizant of the leadership quali- 
ties of Mr. Baker. He was recently elected 
president of the Michigan postmasters and 
vice president of the National Association of 
Postmasters. All this recognition in just a 
little over 2 years as a postmaster. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity 
to put on paper briefly the way we feel about 
our boss, Ed Baker. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. Kusisro, 
Assistant Postmaster. 





The American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, I inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp my remarks under the head- 
ing “The American Bar Association Fails 
the American People.” On March 17,1 
received a letter from one of the vice 
chairmen of the membership campaign 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation which in all fairness to the as- 
sociation should be added to the REecorp 
since the letter does say, in so many 
words, that Negroes are now admitted 
to membership in the American Bar 
Association. The letter of March 15 
reads as follows: 

My Drar Mr. Mutrer: There has been 
forwarded to me for reply your letter of 
February 28 to Mr. Travers E. Devlin, of 
Caverly, Dimond, Dwyer & Lawler. . 

The question on the application form to 
which you refer no longer has any bearing 
on the eligibility of any individual for mem- 
bership in the American Bar Association. 
Prior to undertaking this campaign, the 
New York City committee asked for and 
received a firm assurance from the associ- 
ation that no individual would be barred 
from membership on the basis of race. Ful- 
fillment of this assurance is attested to by 
the participation of several Negroes in the 
current campaign and the enlistment of 
many more to membership during the last 
few weeks. 
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You may be assured that Mr. Seymour and 
I, and as far as I know, all of the members 
of the New York committee, agree with you 
that the race question should be removed 
from the association’s application and have 
been actively endeavoring to have it re- 
moved. We agree with you in principle— 
we have only differed in our belief that we 
stood a better chance of effecting its removal 
as members than as outsiders. I personally 
believe that the association has a fine record 
of accomplishment even though I have dis- 
agreed with it on particular questions, in- 
cluding this one. 

I do wish you would reconsider and rejoin 
the association. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYMAN M. TONDEL, Jr. 


I answered Mr. Tondel on March 19 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. TONDEL: Receipt is acknowledged 
with thanks of yours of March 15 in answer 
to mine of February 28 addressed to Mr. 
Travers E. Devlin. 

I am pleased to have your assurances that 
Negroes are now being admitted to member- 
ship and are being allowed to participate 
fully in the activities of the American Bar 
Association. Until the reference to race is 
removed from the association’s application 
form, however, I will continue to believe 
that those in control of the association are 
opposed to the principle upon which you 
and I agree. 

Can you tell me how many Negro lawyers 
have been admitted to the American Bar 
Association within the last year, who reside 
and practice in any State south of the 
Mason-Dixon line? Also, has a single Negro 
been admitted to membership who resides or 
practices in the District of Columbia? 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


When that letter is answered, the 
reply also will be placed in the Recorp. 





A Regrettable Incident 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from Newsweek. On March 6, 1956, I 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter from Mr. Roy Iketani criticizing a 
letter published by Newsweek, February 
20, from one Lincoln Yamamoto. I also 
wrote to the chairman of the editorial 
board of Newsweek, enclosing Mr. Ike- 
tani’s letter, and criticizing that publica- 
tion that “more cure was not given in 
checking the responsibility of such a 
communication before publication.” I 
would like, Mr. Speaker, in the spirit of 
fair play, to insert in the Recorp the 
reply I received from Mr. Dwight W. 
Norris, on behalf of the editors of News- 
week explaining the situation: 

NEWSWEEE, 
New York, March 8, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘Dear Mr. Roosevett: This will acknowl- 

edge your letter of March 2, 1956, to Mr. Mal- 
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colm Muir in regard to the publication in 
the February 20 issue of Newsweek of a let- 
ter to the editor from one Lincoln Yama- 
moto. Your letter has been referred to me 
in Mr. Muir’s absence. 

We received a number of letters and tele- 
grams with reference to the Yamamoto let- 
ter and in our March 5 issue which went on 
sale February 29, a copy of.which is en- 
closed, we devoted nearly all of our Letters 
column, running over nearly three pages, to 
the publication of these letters and tele- 
grams, or excerpts from them. Our column 
concluded with an expression of our regret 
that the publication of the Yamamoto letter 
had suggested any disagreement with the 
views and sentiments expressed in the let- 
ters and telegrams reproduced or extracted 
in the March 5 issue. 

We have been in touch with the national 
headquarters of the Japanese American Cit- 
izens League and, upon their being informed 
of the publication of the letters and tele- 
grams in the March 5 issue and our expres- 
sion of regrets, they have expressed their 
entire understanding and satisfaction. 

The letters column of Newsweek in which 
the Yamamoto letter appeared is, of course, 
@ column given over to the presentation of 
the views of readers and we do regret that 
the appearance of the Yamamoto letter in 
the column was construed by some to indi- 
cate that Newsweek agreed with it. 

Inasmuch as it appears from your letter 
that you intend to insert Mr. Roy Iketani’s 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, we 
would very much appreciate it if you would 
also ‘nsert in the Recorp an appropriate 
notation showing our publication of con- 
trary letters and telegrams and our own ex- 
pression of regrets in our March 5 issue. 

Sincerely yours, 


DwicHuT W. Norris, 
(For the Editors). 





What the FBI Is Doing in Dixie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article 
from the March 15, 1956, issue of Jet 
magazine: 

WHAT THE FBI Is Dornc In Drxre—LIMITA<- 
TIONS OF FEDERAL LAWS 

(Eprror’s Notre.—The FSI has been de- 
scribed as “the long arm of the law that 
reaches everywhere.” It has also been ac- 
cused of looking the other way while the 
civil rights of Negroes were violated in the 
South. Jet asked FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover 


‘why, and publishes his replies in question- 


and-answer form below: ) ; 

Question. How many racial murders in the 
South has the FBI entered since the Supreme 
Court education decision? 

Answer. The wanton taking of human life 
violates the laws of God and man. In most 
cases murder constitutes a crime against the 
State and does not come within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government. But 
when a murder does occur within our juris- 
diction, the full resources of the FBI are 
assigned to the detection and apprehension 


_ of the murderer. The right to life is inherent 


but under our Constitution Federal juris- 
diction is limited where a life is taken. 
Since, however, the questions propounded to 
me cover the entire field of civil rights vio- 
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lations, I would first point out that Federal 
civil rights statutes under which we are 
authorized to make investigations are lim- 
ited in scope. 

When allegations of Federal civil rights 
violations come to our attention we call the 
preliminary facts to the attention of the 
Civil Rights Section of the Depatrment of 
Justice’s Criminal Division. After review- 
ing the facts, the Civil Rights Section orders 
a full investigation if it feels a Federal law 
violation is involved. We do not make full 
and complete investigations unless we are 
so instructed by the Department of Justice. 

The two basic civil rights statutes are 
found ia sections 241 and 242, Title 18, of the 
United States Code. Section 241 deals pri- 
marily with situations wherein a person is 
held in involuntary servitude, peonage or 
where his right to vote for a candidate for 
Federal office is infringed. Violations of this 
section of the statute apply to private indi- 
viduals acting in a conspiracy without legal 
authority. 

Section 242 applies essentially to the ac- 
tions of duly constituted law enforcement 
officers acting under color of authority 
wherein their acts deprive an individual of 
his rights guaranteed by our Constitution 
and Congressional enactment. The viola- 
tions arising under this statute involve such 
acts as the third degree, the depriving a per- 
son of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, the denying of any persons 
of equal protection of the law. This section 
also applies to individuals acting in concert 
with duly constituted officers under the 
law. 

Question. What are the grounds for the 
FBI to enter these cases? 

Answer. Pursuant to instructions issued 
by the Attorney General, the FBI conducts a 
preliminary inquiry immediately upon the 
receipt of information alleging a civil rights 
violation, and the facts gathered are re- 
ported to the Department of Justice for its 
review, prosecutive opinion and instructions 
as to further investigation if the Depart- 
ment concludes a Federal violation is in- 
volved. ull investigations are not con- 
ducted in civil rights cases unless the De- 
partment of Justice or a United States attor- 
ney so directs. The FBI does not make 
evaluations, draw conclusions, or express 
prosecutive opinions. 

Question. Is the FBI continuing probes 
of the murders of Rev. George W. Lee and 
Lamar Smith and the shooting of Gus Courts 
in Mississippi? 

Answer. After Reverend Lee was killed on 
May 7, 1955, the FBI conducted a prelimi- 
nary investigation and the results of this 
investigation were promptly furnished to 
the Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice. On May 24, 1955, the FBI was in- 
structed to make a complete investigation 
into this matter inasmuch as an allegation 
had been received that Reverend Lee had 
been killed because he refused to remove his 
name from a list of registered voters. The 
FBI conducted a complete and thorough in- 
vestigation into this matter and the results 
were promptly furnished to the Department 
of Justice. 

The available facts concerning the killing 
of Lamar Smith were furnished to the De- 
partment of Justice, and the Department of 
Justice stated that no investigation should 
be conducted by this Bureau. 

The FBI conducted a preliminary investi- 
gation into the shooting of Gus Courts. The 
results were promptly submitted to the De- 
partment of Justice. At the instructions of 
the Department, further investigation was 
conducted to determine if the shooting had 
occurred because Courts had refused to re- 
move his name from a list of registered 
voters. Upon completion of the investiga- 
tion, the reports of our agents were furnished 
to the Department of Justice. 
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Question. What are the major difficulties 
of the FBI in solving racial crimes in the 
South? 

Answer. In some areas of the South, the 
FBI has found itself confronted with the 
problem of having to penetrate a curtain 
of silence in seeking the facts concerning 
alleged Federal civil rights violations involv- 
ing both Negoes and Whites. There are many 
persons who believe that civil rights matters 
are strictly the concern of State authorities. 
These individuals feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is intruding upon the sovereignty of 
the individual States in investigating alleged 
violations of the rights secured to Americans 
by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and fail to realize that Congress, not 
the FBI, made the laws and so long as the 
laws remain in force the FBI has a duty to 
investigate when directed. 

The majority of citizens in the South, as 
elsewhere, fully appreciate the FBI’s role as 
an impartial fact-gathering agency which 
has jurisdiction over such matters and do 
not permit personal feelings to interfere 
with their cooperating with the FBI in any 
type of investigation. On numerous oc- 
casions, law-enforcement officers, who have 
been accused of civil rights violations, have 
encouraged FBI investigation because they 
knew that if unjustly accused the FBI would 
establish their innocence. 

Question. Do you believe that the FBI, 
under present law, can cope with racial vio- 
lence which may occur in the South due to 
integration threats? If not, what steps 
would you recommend? 

Answer. It has long been the policy of the 
FBI to make no recommendations concerning 
legislation. The FBI is not a policymaking 
organization.- We feel that the FBI is pre- 
pared to cope with any situation that repre- 
sents a violation of Federal law within our 
jurisdiction. 

Question. Are there any Negro FBI agents 
being used to solve racial crimes in the 
South? 

Answer. The records of special agent per- 
sonnel are not kept according to race, creed 
or color. The selection of an agent to handle 
a specific investigation is predicated strictly 
upon the best available man. Negro agents, 
like all agents in the FBI, are assigned where 
they can render their most effective service. 





Tax Relief for Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include a state- 
ment which I have prepared in conjunc- 
tion with my introduction of a bill to 
amend the corporation income tax rate 
to provide needed tax relief for small 
businesses. ‘The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE M. 

Ruopes, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 14TH Dis- 

TRICT, PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE NEED FoR Tax 

Rewrer ror SMALL BusINEsS 

I have today introduced a bill to amend 
the corporation income tax rate to provide 
needed tax relief for small businesses. 

It is manifestly clear that a strong and 
healthy economy requires the continued 
prosperity and growth of our small-business 
establishments. Recent trends in our econ- 
omy have raised certain danger signals con- 
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cerning the ability of small business to grow 
and prosper in proportion to the rest of our 
economy. 

Recent reports of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, as well as the House 
and Senate Small Business Committees have 
documented the serious problems facing 
small businesses. ‘There is every indication 
that this problem is growing ever more 
serious. Many of these danger signals have 
been pointed out in previous discussions otf 
this subject. They are important and bear 
repeating. 

The rate of failures among small busi- 
nesses has risen to an alarming degree over 
what it was 10 years ago. In 1945 there were 
only 809 business failures. This figure had 
risen to 11,086 in 1954, and statistits for the 
1955 boom year reveal an almost equal num- 
ber of failures. Individual retail establish- 
ments across the country have been espe- 
cially hard hit. 


The sharply increasing number of cor- 
porate mergers is another alarming devel- 
opment. In 1952 corporations with more 
than $100 million in assets had 52 percent 
of the total assets held by manufacturing 
corporations in the United States. After 3 
years of Republican rule, these giant corpora- 
tions now have 57 percent of all such assets. 
In its report on Federal Tax Policy for Eco- 
nomic Growth and Stability in January of 
this year, the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report stated: 

“The importance of small and new bust!- 
ness in preserving and strengthening a com- 
petitive market economy has long been recog- 
nized. A large number of small business 
units is required to insure that control over 
the use of resources and therefore over out- 
put and prices is widely diffused. A high en- 
trance rate of new businesses is required to 
insure the continuing challenge of estab- 
lished firms so essential to the development 
of new products and more economical pro- 
duction processes and methods. 

“In recent months, increasing attention 
has been focused on the rise in mergers and 
consolidations of corporate enterprise. 
While this development does not uniquely 
involve small businesses, their position is 
weakened by any tendency toward concen- 
tration of enterprise in fewer and fewer 
hands.” 

It seems obvious that if big business con- 
tinues to gobble up small businesses at the 
present rate, the hand of monopoly will be 
fastened securely around the throat of every 
community in our Nation. 

The plight of many small businesses has 
been closely related to the policies of the 
administration in the awarding of defense 
contracts. Small business has been denied 
hundreds of thousands of defense contracts 
amounting to millions of dollars because of 
certain bidding procedures and the unwar- 
ranted and excessive use of negotiated con- 
tracts which favor giant business. Small 
business has not received a fair share of our 
billions of dollars of defense contracts; in- 
stead it has been offered the leftover crumbs. 

Recent estimates made by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration show that 6 percent of 
our largest corporations produce 70 percent 
of all manufactured goods in this country. 
The other 94 percent of the corporations pro- 
duce only 30 percent. 

Profits of corporations with assets of over 
$100 million amounted to 13.7 percent of 
stockholders’ equity in 1954, while the small- 
est manufacturing corporations went into 
the red by 3.5 percent upon their equity, 
after paying taxes. 

Latest available figures for the second 
quarter of 1955 show that large corporations 
earned 7.4 cents for each dollar of sales, on 
the average, while small corporations aver- 
aged only 1.1 cents per each dollar of sales. 
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Under present conditions, many small busi- 
nesses have found it difficult if not impos- 
sible to expand their productive facilities or 
extend their markets because capital needed 
for expansion must come largely from re- 
tained corporate earnings after taxes. While 
many big businesses receive tax amortization 
writeoffs in the form of subsidies from the 
Government, small businesses have been 
strangled by inequitable tax rates. A sud- 
den business recession such as the one ex- 
perienced in 1954 may drive thousands of 
marginal small businesses into bankruptcy. 


TaBLe I, Comparison of tax liability under 
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The bill which I have introduced would 


provide for a tax of 22 percent on a corpo- 
ration’s net earnings, plus a 33-percent sur- 
tax on earnings over $25,000 a year. The 
present law, of course, levies a tax of 30 per- 
cent on net earnings, plus a 22-percent sur- 
tax on earnings over $25,000. 

Table I, prepared by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, shows the 
comparison of tax liabiltiy under my pro- 
posal with the tax liability under the pres- 
ent law for selected levels of corporation in- 
comes: 


proposal with tax liability under present law 


on selected incomes 


Proposal: Corporation rates—22 percent normal, 33 percent surtax, $25,000 surtax exemption 


Income subject to both normal and surtax 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 





a a | a 


The joint committee estimates. an in- 
crease in corporation income tax liability 
under my proposal of about $725 million an- 
nually, based on the level of corporate profits 
for the first half of 1955. The bulk of the 
tax relief would be provided where it is most 
needed—among corporations having net 
earnings of less than $91,000 a year. Most of 
the increased corporate income tax revente 
would come from the giant corporations who 
already have a stranglehold on our national 
economy. 

I am convinced that some action must be 
taken to encourage the growth of small 
business and to offset the recent alarming 
trend toward monopolization of business in 
this country. I feel that this small-busi- 
ness tax-relief measure which I have intro- 
duced is a positive and ~ -~essary approach to 
meet this problem. 





Employment Problem at New York Naval 
Shipyard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1956, the New York Herald 
Tribune published a story under the 
headline “Democratic Criticism Said To 
Hurt Yards Here,” in which reference 
was made to protests by Democratic Con- 
gressmen from New York in connection 
with the layoff of 600 workers at the 
New York Naval Shipyard, which is lo- 
cated in my congressional district. 

Several days later, on March 1, I wrote 
a letter to Navy Secretary Charles S. 
Thomas in which I asked him “to allay 
my own disturbed feeling and the feel- 
ings of the thousands of employees in- 
volved.” I also urged that the New 


Tax under Tax under 
proposal present law 
| Amount Percent 
$1, 100 $1, 500 —$400 —26.7 
2, 200 3, 000 —800 —26.7 
5, 500 7, 500 — 2, 000 —26.7 
19, 250 20, 500 —1, 250 —6.1 
42, 166. 67 MET Li cacdndacches diced ans 
46, 750 46, 500 +250 +.5 
115, 500 111, 500 +4, 000 +3. 6 
266, 750 254, 500 +12) 250 +4.8 
541, 750 514, 500 +27, 250 +5.3 
5, 491, 750 5, 194, 500 +297, 250 +5.7 
54, 991, 750 51, 994, 500 +2, 997, 250 +5.8 





York Naval Shipyard “be considered 
fairly on all future contracts.” 


I am now in receipt of a reply from 
Navy Secretary Thomas in which he de- 
nies that the reduction in personnel at 
the New York Naval Shipyard was part 
of a scheme by the administration to 
turn this work over to private shipyards. 
In view of the widespread interest in 
this matter in New York generally, and 
in my district in particular, I am in- 
serting into the Recorp the text of my 
letter of March 1 to Mr. Thomas and his 
reply of March 13: 


Hon. CHarLEs S. THOMAs, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of 
the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: This letter is in ref- 
erence to the New York Naval Shipyard in 
Brooklyn, which is in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

I was very much disturbed by the New York 
Herald Tribune article of February 26, 1956, 
entitled “Democratic Criticism Said to Hurt 
Yards 7Here,” copy of which is enclosed. I 
further quote from the article: 

“The congressional group headed by Rep- 
resentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, New 
York, protested the layoff of 600 workers 
just before Christmas. Mr. CELLER asserted 
then that it was ‘part and parcel of a scheme 
by Mr. (Charles E.) Wilson and the Republi- 
can administration to turn this work over to 
private industry.’” : 

I recall very well the meeting which we 
had with Under Secretary of the Navy Gates. 
Representatives of the more than 17,000 
workers at the yard were present at this 
meeting; also Congressman FrRANcIs E. Dorn, 
Republican, of New York. I pleaded for bi- 
Partisan support to prevent the further lay- 
off of workers. At no. time did I complain of 
overtime work which I know is absolutely 
essential to meet commitments. 

I have kept in constant touch with your 
office and have never issued any statement 
to the press. Recently I was satisfied that 
no immediate layoffs were contemplated and 
overtime work would continue i meet nec- 
essary deadlines. It is my impression that 
Rear Admiral Roy T. Cowdrey, Commander 
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of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, has been doing 
a@ good job to keep the yard busy. 

I am compelled to write you this letter 
because of the acknowledged fair stand 
which I have always taken in the matter and 
because sO many people at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard now seem to be disturbed because 
of the newspaper article referred to above. 

I am certain that all members of our New 
York delegation, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, want the New York Naval Ship 
Yard to be considered fairly on all future 
contracts because it is one of the best yards 
in the entire United States from the point 
of view of management and efficiency. 

I do not believe that you, Mr. Secretary, 
had anything at all to do with the article I 
have referred to, and for that reason I would 
appreciate receiving a letter from you to 
allay my own disturbed feeling and the feel- 
ings of the thousands of employees involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, March 13, 1956. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. ANFusO: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March 1, enclosing 
an article which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on February 26, 1956, entitled 
“Democratic Criticism Said To Hurt Yards 
Here.” 

In answer to your question, the Navy had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the article. 
As for myself, I had never seen or heard of it. 

As a matter of fact, the Navy has made 
every effort to see that employment at the 
New York Naval Shipyard has been main- 
tained at the highest possible level consistent 
with the available workload. I am sure you 
realize that it is impossible to maintain the 
personnel of an operation of this size and 
type at a fixed level. There are bound to 
be variances in the workload and some result- 
ant fluctuation in personnel. 

However, as we have explained to the vari- 
ous representatives and committees who have 
called upon us, we always try, insofar as pos- 
sible, to absorb any reductions by attrition, 
but this cannot always be done. 

I would think that the best proof of what 
we have done for the New York Naval Ship- 
yard is the fact that while the total employ- 
ment at all the shipyards is 149 percent of 
the pre-Korean employment, that at the New 
York Shipyard is 170 percent. 

The Navy, at the same time, has a responsi- 
bility to maintain the mobilization capacity 
of the private shipyards. Obviously, all the 
work cannot be given to the naval shipyards, 
or otherwise we would have no mobilization 
skills and reserves in the private yards, and 
which will also be essential during a period 
of emergency. 

The Navy has, however, tried to use its 
best judgment in maintaining this balance, 
but, as you will see from the above figures, 
the New York Naval Shipyard has done excep- 
tionally well and has been maintained far 
above the average. 

There is no truth whatsoever to the state- 
ment quoted in your letter that the reduc- 
tion in personnel was “part and parcel of a 
scheme by Mr. Charles E. Wilson and the 
Republican administration to turn this work 
over to private industry.” 

We, of course, in the Navy cannot prevent 
any criticism of the Navy and the adminis- 
tration of the shipyards which are a part of 
the Navy. All we can do is cite the record 
and let that stand for-itself. I think, how- 
ever, the record will show that the Navy has 
done everything it properly can to maintain 
employment at the New York Naval Ship- 
yard at a high level. This we will continue 
to do, regardless of any criticism to the 
contrary. a8 

Sincerely, 
CuHaRLEs S. THOMAS, 
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Blast at Blasting Radio-TV Commercials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5 I complained. to the Federal 
Communications Commission that radio 
and TV broadcasters are imposing extra 
volume on listeners during commercials 
as follows: 

CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 

ComMmMIssION, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It occurs to me that 
there is an area in which your organization 
might perform a service to the American 
people either by tightening up its regula- 
tions or enforcing those now on the books. 
This concerns the irritating and obnoxious 
practice of radio and television stations, both 
local and network, permitting the sound 
volume to increase during the presentation 
of commercials. 

Hveryone has experienced many times the 
adjust of his set to an agreeable sound level 
during the entertainment portion of a pro- 
gram, only to be blasted unmercifully by the 
noise of the commercial. 

It is understood that present regulations 
maintained by you require stations to main- 
tain as high a volume output without dis- 
tortion as possible at all times. Possibly 
stations ere deliberately preparing their 
commercials in such a manner as to be par- 
ticularly distortion-free and thus permit the 
increase of modulation in a feigned com- 
pliance with the Commission’s regulations. 

At any rate, I believe that you will agree 
that whatever needs to be done, should be 
done to protect the American people from 
the imposition upon them of these exces- 
sively loud commercials. 

I would appreciate your advising me in 
connection with the above and as to any 
steps which you may take to remedy the 
situation. 

Thank you for your courtesy. 

Very truly yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, 
18th District, California. 


Mr. Speaker, I have waited 2 weeks for 
a reply or an acknowledgement from the 
FCC, but as yet none has come. Ap- 
proximately March 15 a number of news- 
papers printed a very short item regard- 
ing my complaint. There was an im- 
mediate and decisive public response. 
The following are extracts from typical 
letters I have already received from all 
over the country: 

We are behind you 100 percent on your 
stand concerning the irritating and obnox- 
ious practice of turning up volume during 
commercials on TV. (Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Wallace, Wichita, Kans.) 

We thank you again and again and hope 
you can get results for ys. (Mrs. Evelyn 
Binns, Hollywood, Calif.) 

Thank you for your protest against the 
noisy TV spielers. (Miss Nellie C. Sprague, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 

Congratulations! 
Try to correct a very annoying practice. 
Joseph Kane, El Cajon, Calif.) 

Bully for you—keep at ’em. One of my 
pet peeves. (Mr. Walt Haring, Rocky River, 
Ohio.) 

When I read your article in my home paper 
urging the Federal Comimunications Com- 


Keep up the good work. 
(Mr. 
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mission to stop radio and TV stations from 
turning up the sound volume during the 
commercials, I said, “Amen to that.” May#e 
if you would call for write-ins, we would get 
results. (Mrs. H. J. Baber, Waxahachu, Tex.) 

I certainly want to thank you. My inter- 
pretation of the real meaning of your effort 
is to stop that unmerciful blasting noise of 
the commercial advertisers. I pray that you 
may be able to help the listeners of the 
radio and television audience. (Mr. Clinton 
W. Fancher, Hamburg, N. J.) 

-If it will be of any information and benefit 
to you, permit me to say that I canvassed the 
Office yesterday and I find that each and 
every one that I talked to have also shared 
my view as well as yoyrs, and they are very 
anxious that something be done to remedy 
this very irritating situation. (Mr. W. F. 
Durbin, New Albany, Ind.) 

I am delighted to see that someone is in- 
terested in stopping a practice which has 
annoyed me and interfered with my pleasure 
from radio programs for a long time. (Dr. 
Charles L. Clay, M. D., Auburndale, Mass.) 

You are so right and more power to you. 
It is high time that someone took the bull 
by the horns, my hat is off to you. (Mr. Ed- 
ward Sander, Sr., St. Louis, Mo.) 

Hurrah for your stand! (Mrs. E. W. Loenig, 
Lincoln, Nebr.) 

Your action toward noisy commercials is 
well taken. There is no reason why the lis- 
tening public should be blasted out of the 
house when the commercials come on and 
the volume is doubled. (Mr. R. R. Goodson, 
Malibu, Calif.) 

It’s about time something was done about 
it. Nothing is more annoying than to have 
the set properly tuned for enjoyable listen- 
ing and viewing, and then have the quiet of 
the living room shattered by some loud, noisy, 
and uninteresting commercial. As far as I’m 
concerned more sales are lost on my family 
due to this bad practice than any other rea- 
son I can think of. Certainly hope you are 
successful in your complaint to the Com- 
mission. (Mr. Elmer E. Donald, St. Louis, 
Mo.) 

We are truly grateful to you for advancing 
a protest against noisy television commer- 
cials. We have written to every known au- 
thority, but have had no result. (Mrs. Eli- 
nor Oliver, Beverly Hills, Calif.) 

Thank the Lord someone has seen fit to 
take up the cudgel against the loud, blaring, 
blatant commercials forced on television 
viewers. Your efforts are certainly appre- 
ciated by this writer, and I certainly hope 
you will be able to force some action to be 
taken in this respect. (Mr. Franz A. Hirt, 
Atlanta, Ga.) 

Millions of Americans hope that your re- 
cent letter to the Federal Communications 
Commission will bring the long-sought relief 
from extra loud radio and television com- 
mercials. The unnecessary and obnoxious 
increase in modulation or power which .ac- 
companies most commercials is a violation 
of good taste and no doubt makes the ad- 
vertised products less attractive to the con- 
sumers. (Mr. R. A. Mattmueller, Arlington, 
Va.) 

It has been a situation that I have criti- 
cized many times and not knowing just who 
to refer the matter to have failed to do so my- 
self or I would have with plenty of weighty 
emphasis. (Mr. Frank A. Winslow, Long 
Beach, Calif.) 

It is not often that one in office can com- 
prehend a nuisance and a cure for same, that 
will serve so many. (Mr. Chris Pritchard, 
San Leandro, Calif.) 

Many millions may not write you, but I’m 
sure they’re with you. I’ve heard many say, 
“I'll never buy a product they shout at me.” 
(Mrs. Jessie G. Norton, Bronxville, N. Y.) 

Pleased to have someone in a high office 
express my feelings exactly. (Mrs. Claud 
Nixon, Lynwood, Calif.) 
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More power to you in combating the 
nuisance of loud TV and radio commercials. 
(Mr. Jack Gibson, Long Beach, Calif.) 

All hail to you in your fight on noisy com- 
mercials on TV. (Col. R. McKerchar, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 

You took the words out of my mouth, in 
your outcry against loud commercials. (Mr. 
William Austin Moore, Long Beach, Calif.) 


Mr. Speaker, this means is taken to 
discuss public reaction to my complaint 
to illustrate that it is not an isolated one. 
I hope it may serve either to get action 
from the FCC, or to spur broadcasters 
themselves to adopt self-disciplinary 
measures against “riding the gain,” the 
trade’s expression for blasting out com- 
mercials at a greater volume than the 
entertainment portion of a program. 
The mildest thing that can be said of the 
practice is that it is unsportsmanlike, 
the worst that can be said of it is un- 
printable. 

These remarks will be sent directly to 
the major radio and TV networks with a 
request they take action to clean up their 
own houses. If so, perhaps their example 
will be followed by nonnetwork stations 
which I do not have the means of con- 
tacting. 





It’s Your Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


© OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD a reprint of an outstanding article 
by Mr. John R. Blandford, counsel of 
the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, which ap- 
peared in the United States Naval In- 
stitute Proceedings, February 1956. Mr. 
Blandford’s article is entitled “It’s Your 
Congress,” and contains important facts 
about the United States Congress which 
everyone should know: 

Since the founding of the Republic, mem- 
bers of Congress have been considered fair 
game for every type of jibe, innuendo, and 
cartoon which could be devised by human 
minds. Every trip to a foreign nation is 
referred to as a junket; every investigation 
is presumably politically inspired; every 
speech in opposition to a proposal is con- 
sidered a harangue; and somewhere in our 
history the word “statesman” has dis- 
appeared and the word “politician,” in its 
uncomplimentary sense, has been substi- 
tuted. And yet these men and women col- 
lectively hold the most important positions 
in the world. Upon their judgment may 
rest the future course of world events for 
generations to come. They do not have to 
be defended—for the very obvious fact that 
our nation has prospered under this system 
of representative government is answer 
enough. But perhaps an explanation of 


their powers, limitations, and duties will 


clarify some misunderstandings that have 
arisen. 

These men and women hold their office 
under the niost valuable document in Amer- 
ican history—the Constitution. They take 
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an oath to support the Constitution. Their 
powers are derived directly from the Con- 
stitution. 

Contrary to popular belief, both Senators 
and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are Congressmen. For some reason or 
other, a nomenclature has been devised 
which limits the name “Congressman” to a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
but there actually are 531 Congressmen in 
the Congress of the United States—96 in the 
Senate, and 435 in the House of Represent- 
atives. In addition, Hawaii and Alaska are 
each represented by a Delegate, while the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is represented 
by a Resident Commissioner, each of whom 
may introduce bills, but may not vote. 


HOW THEY ARE APPORTIONED 


Each State, under the Constitution, is 
entitled to two Senators, regardless of popu- 
lation; Representatives are apportioned 
among the States according to population. 
Likewise, under the Constitution, a national 
census must be conducted every 10 years 
(the next one will be in 1960) in order to 
determine the number of Representatives 
each State may send to the Congress of the 
United States. 

The only restriction contained in the Con- 
stitution with regard to the number of Rep- 
resentatives who may serve in the Congress 
is contained in article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution which proves that “The actual 
enumeration shall be made within 3 years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subse- 
quent term of 10 years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of 
Representatives shall not exceed 1 for every 
30,000, but each State shall have at least 1 
Representative.” 

In spite of an ever-increasing population, 
the Congress has not authorized an increase 
in the number of Representatives since 1913 
even though the population has almost 
doubled since that date. However, under 
the 1929 Apportionment Act, an automatic 
reapportionment is authorized on the basis 
of each decennial census. Under this act, 
the Clerk of the House must certify to each 
State the number of Representatives to 
which each State is entitled. And as a re- 
sult of this act, at the end of each decade, 
the number of Representatives from some 
States is invariably increased, at the ex- 
pense of States that have experienced a loss 
of population or have not increased as rapid- 
ly as States that gain added Representatives. 
The number of Representatives, however, 
under the 1929 act, remains at 435. Con- 
gress, of course, always retains the right to 
authorize additional Representatives, or en- 
act new apportionment legislation. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


To take office as a Representative, an in- 
dividual must be not legs than 25 years of 
age; he must have been a citizen of the 
United States for 7 years; and he must, when 
elected, live in the State in which he is 
elected. 

To take office as a Senator, an individual 
must be not less than 30 years of age; he must 
have been a citizen of the United States for 
9 years, and he must, when elected, live in 
the State in which he is elected. 

However, in the early history of the Na- 
tion, several Members of Congress were 
elected and took office even though they 
were under the minimum ages established by 
the Constitution, since no Member raised a 
question concerning their age. For example, 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, served as a Senator 
in 1806 at the age of 29. William Charles C. 
Clairborne, of Tennessee, served in the House 
of Representatives in 1797 at the age of 23. 
Had anyone raised their age disqualification, 
however, they undoubtedly could not have 
taken their seats in the House or the Senate 
because of the constitutional minimum age 
requirement which the Congress cannot alter. 
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TERM OF OFFICE 


Members of the House are elected for 2 
years, while Members of the Senate are 
elected for 6 years. Only one-third of the 
Senate stands for election every 2 years; 
whereas the entire House membership must 
be elected every 2 years. 

WHO DETERMINES THE RIGHT TO TAKE OFFICE 


Each House is the sole judge of whether or 
not a person claiming election to that House 
shall be allowed to serve. Thus, on the basis 
of a majority vote, Representatives alone 
may determine the qualifications of Repre- 
sentatives; on the other hand, only Senators, 
on the basis of a majority vote, may judge 
the qualifications of Senators. However, the 
constitutional right to determine the quali- 
fications of Members of either House must 
necessarily be limited by explicit constitu- 
tional restrictions, such as age, which leave 
no room for interpretation if a Member’s 
qualification is challenged. 

To expel a Member of either House after 
he has been sworn in requires a vote of 
two-thirds of the Members of the House 
concerned. Thus, if a Member’s qualifica- 
tions are challenged before being seated, 
the question is determined by a majority 
vote; but after a Member has been seated, he 
may only be expelled by a two-thirds vote 
of the House involved. 

HOW THEY ARE ELECTED 


Insofar as election to the Congress is con- 
cerned, the Constitution provides that “the 
times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives, shall 
be prescribed in each State by the legisla- 
ture therein; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of chusing Senators.” 
The reference to the “places of chusing 
Senators” was inserted to protect the State 
legislatures who, until the adopition of the 
17th amendment, chose United States Sena- 
tors. 

In each State, except Maine, elections for 
Representatives and Senators are held on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember in even years. All Congressmen are 
elected by popular vote-——-statewide in the 
case of Senators, and by district in the case 
of most Representatives. A few Represent- 
atives are elected-at-large, that is, by a 
statewide vote. 

WHEN CONGRESS MEETS 


Under the Constitution, the Congress must 
meet at least once each year, and after the 
Congress has met, neither House can ad- 
journ for more than 3 days, nor meet at 
“any other place than that in which the 
2 Houses shall be sitting,’* without the con- 
sent of the other House. 

The Congress is required to meet at noon 
on the 3d day of January, unless another 
date is fixed by law. 

“IMMUNITIES” 


Members of Congress enjoy a unique im- 
munity for “They shall in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breech of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance at the session of their respective Houses, 
and in going to and returning from the same; 
and for any speech or debate in either House, 
they shall not be questioned in any other 
place” (art. I, sec. 6). 

It is the latter provision that is referred 
to as “congressional immunity,” for no Mem- 
ber may be sued for libel or slander for 
anything he may say on the floor or insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of either House. 
The immunity also applies to congressional 
committee meetings. The protection against 
arrest is limited to arrests in civil suits, and 
affords no protection against arrest for a 
criminal offense. Likewise, the privilege 
does not protect a Congressman from service 
of process in civil or criminal actions. How- 
ever, since a Congressman’s duty and respon- 
sibility is to serve the Congress, he may not 
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be required to appear in either a Federal or 
State court while the Congress is in session, 
without the consent of the House involved. 
This is a simple extension of the theory of 
separation of powers (separate and inde- 
pendent executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government), for otherwise any 
court in the Nation could conceivably pre- 
vent the Congress from meeting or conduct- 
ing the legislative process. 


RESTRICTIONS 


Members of Congress are also faced with 
certain restrictions. Thus “no Senator or 
Representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appdinted to any 
civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased during such time; and no person 
holding any office under the United States, 
shall be a Member of either House during his 
continuance in office” (art. I, sec. 6). 

As a result, no present Member of either 
House may hereafter he appointed, for ex- 
ample, to a Federal judgeship, until the 
Member’s term of office expires, since the 
salaries of all Federal judges were increased 
in the first session of the 84th Congress. 
However, if the Congress were to pass a law 
repealing the previous law that had granted 
the increase, so that the salary reverted to 
the original amount, the appointment would 
probably be constitutional. As a matter of 
fact, a Member of the Senate, Philander C. 
Knox, in 1907, was appointed Secretary: of 
State after the salary of that office had been 
increased while he was a Member cf the 
Senate. Prior to his accepting the appoint- 
ment, the Congress enacted a law reducing 
the salary to its former amount so that the 
appointment could be made. 


OTHER EXCLUSIVE POWERS 


In addition to being the sole judge of their 
own qualifications as Members, certain other 
exclusive powers are prescribed by the Con- 
stitution for each House. Thus, the House 
has the sole power of impeachment, while 
the Senate has the sole power to conduct the 
trial of all impeachments. In effect, this 
means that the House must act as a grand 
jury and vote in favor of an indictment; but 
after the individual has been indicted by the 
House, he can only be tried in the Senate, 
and then can only be convicted by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senators present. 

During the trial in the Senate, House 
Managers are appointed by the House, 
usually ranking members of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, who act as prosecuting 
attorneys. The impeachment power of the 
Congress has been rarely used. As a matter 
of fact, the Senate has only sat as a court of 
impeachment in 12 cases since the adoption 
of the Constitution. Four United States 
judges have been removed from offices, 4 
United States judges have been acquitted, 
1 President of the United States (Andrew 
Johnson) was tried and acquitted, 1 Secre- 
tary of War was tried and acquitted, the im- 
peachment proceedings against 1 Federal 
judge, at the request of the House, were dis- 
missed because the judge involved resigned 
from office, and charges against 1 United 
States Senator were dismissed for lack of 
jurisdiction. 

Members of Congress, of course, are not 
subject to impeachment since each House is 
the sole judge of the qualifications of its 
Members. But, as previously indicated, 
Members may be expelled by a two-thirds 
vote. i 
The Housc possesses one extremely im- 
portant exclusive power, in that all bills for 
raising revenue must originate in the House. 
Thus, all tax measures must have their 
genesis in the House of Representatives. 
However, the Senate can freely amend any 
such revenue measures that pass the House. 

By custom and tradition, which has now 
attained the status of an unwritten law, 
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general appropriation measures must also 
originate in the House, and the House will 
invariably refuse to act upon, or will return 
to the Senate as an invasion of tr: rights of 
the House any general appropriation bill 
which originates in the Senate. 

On the other hand, the Senate possesses 
two exclusive powers. Treaties must be rati- 
fied by the Senate, acting independently, 
and require a two-thirds vote of the Senators 
present. Furthermore, Senate confirmation 
is required for the appointment of many 
Federal officers appointed by the President. 

The powers of the Congress are many and 
varied. The responsibilities of this great 
legislative body are tremendous and the de- 
cisions that must be made, almost daily, are 
staggering. : 

PAY, ASSISTANCE, PERQUISITES, ETC. 


What kind of aid and assistance is avail- 
able for these men and women who truly 
carry the weight of the world on their 
shoulders? 

In the House, each Member is limited to 
not to exceed eight employees, with an over- 
all limitation in base pay for the office force 
of $17,500 per year. This limitation, trans- 
lated into net salaries, results in varying 
payments to office assistants. Only one em- 
ployee in the office of a House Member may 
receive a base pay of $7,000, which amounts 
to a net pay of $12,131.47, annually. The 
remaining salaries of other employees would 
be limited by the balance of the total 
$17,500 restriction in base pay. 

In the Senate there is no fixed limit on the 
number of employees who may be hired by 
each Senator, but the maximum salary that 
any employee of a Senator may receive is 
$14,800. The overall limitation on salaries 
for all empioyees of Senators for this fiscal 
year is $6,247,000, and this amount is appor- 
tioned among the various Senators according 
to the population of the States they repre- 
sent. 

In addition, under the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, each standing com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate is authorized four professional 
staff members, without regard to political 
affiliations and solely on the basis of fitness 
to perform the duties of the office, and not 
to exceed six clerks. 

Under this same act, the Library of Con- 
gress was directed to establish a Legislative 
Reference Service to advise and assist com- 
mittees of the Congress and Members of Con- 
gress in the “analysis, appraisal, and evalua- 
tion of legislative proposals,” and to “gather, 
classify, analyze, and make available, in 
translations, indexes, digests, compilations, 
and bulletins, and otherwise, data for a bear- 
ing upon legislation and to render such data 
serviceable to Congress, and committees and 
members thereof, without partisan bias, in 
selection or presentation.” 

In addition, the Members have available 
to them the Office of the Legislative Counsel 
to assist in the preparation of bills, resolu- 
tions, amendments, and other legislative 
matters, as well as the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Information. 

The total number of employees in the 
Capitol itself numbers approximately 6,000, 
which includes secretaries, typists, clerks, 
attorneys, mailmen, carpenters, plumbers, 
electricians, elevator operators, janitors, re- 
frigeration experts, architects, pages, door- 
keepers, Capitol police, gardeners, etc. 

For the magnitude of the job involved— 
the task of legislating for the benefit and 
welfare of nearly 170 million people in this 
Nation, as well as countless others who are 
citizens of other nations—the overall ex- 
penditure for the legislative branch of the 
Government is infinitesimally small. The 
proof that the job has been done well since 
the founding of the Republic is self-apparent. 

The average Representative or Senator is, 
without doubt, one of the busiest persons 
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in the Nation. Daily correspondence is stag- 
gering; personal requests for everything from 
hotel reservations to Army-Navy football 
tickets are common. And in fhat connec- 
tion, it should be noted that Members of 
Congress do not get free tickets to that 
annual classic. 

The most time-consuming task, while the 
Congress is in session, is.almost daily at- 
tendance at committee and subcommittee 
meetings. For example, in the Ist session 
of the 84th Congress, the House Committee 
on Armed Services, from the period January 
26, 1955, to July 27, 2955, held 76 full com- 
mittee meetings, 99 subcommittee meetings, 
and 34 special subcommittee meetings, for 
a total of 209 meetings. - 

During this period of time this committee 
alone considered more than 100 bills and 
resolutions, which resulted in 43 public laws, 
and 3 private laws. More than 4,700 pages 
of testimony were presented during this ses- 
sion for the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee alone. 

During the Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress, the House was in session for 112 days 
and the Senate for 105 days; 390 public laws, 
and 490 private laws were enacted. There 
were 74 quorum Calls in the House and 62 
in the Senate. The Senate had 88 yea-and- 
nay votes, and the House 73. 

AH told, 11,914 measures were introduced 
in both Houses, of which 1,426 were reported 
in the Senate and 1,528 in the House (ob- 
viously many of these were the same or 
similar bills, since both Houses must act). 

To all this must be added the personal 
calls that each Member receives either by 
telephone or by personal visit. 

And, of course, these statistics do not 
reflect the speeches, radio, and television 
appearances, and countless other demands 
upon a Member’s time that must be cheer- 
fully met. ; 

When a Member is in Washington, he can 
refer many of the inquiries he receives to the 
proper Government agencies. To assist in 
this type of work, many Government agencies 
have congressional liaison offices in the 
Capitol, or liaison employees who are avail- 
able to the Members to aid them in their 
problems. 

However, when a Member returns to his 
home State or district, he must be reasonably 
prepared to answer hundreds of questions on 
all phases of the Government. He is logi- 
cally expected to be an expert on that phase 
of Government with which he works daily 
in his committee activities. (He frequently 
is assigned to a committee because his pro- 
fession or vocational background makes 
him particularly well qualified for that com- 
mittee. For example, all members of the 
House Judiciary Committee are attorneys.) 
But beyond that, he is also supposed to 
know, or be familiar with, all other Federal 
matters. 

Thus, a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, for example, while having con- 
siderable first-hand information with re- 
gard to our National Defense, is also ex- 
pected by his constituents to be able to 
answer questions concerning parity prices, 
veterans benefits, corporation taxes, public 
lands, tariffs, inland waterways, social se- 
curity benefits, international affairs, atomic 
energy, freight rates, Indian reservations, 
public power projects, anti-trust violations, 
government aid to education, health insur- 
ance, and public highways—to name but a 
few. 


It is obviously impossible for each Mem- 
ber to be thoroughly familiar with all of 
these legislative subjects, but it borders on 
the miraculous how many of them can carry 
such a vast store of unrelated items in their 
minds and can express intelligent opinions 
on practically all subjects that are debated 
in either House. 
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And, the only way that a Member can 
acquire a working knowledge of all of these 
items is by faithfully reading the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp which is published each day 
the Congress is in session. Thus, a Member, 
after dictating replies to his correspondence, 
preparing a radio speech, answering several 
telephone calls, conversing with constituents 
from his district, organizing his thoughts for 
remarks he wishes to make on the Floor 
during that day’s debate, reading the testi- 
mony of a previous hearing to refresh his 
memory on a bill in which he must play an 
active part, must also find time to read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of the preceding day 
in order that he may keep ahead of the 
legislative flood. And, if he wishes to further 
acquaint himself with a pending bill that 
has been reported to the House, he will send 
for the report and the hearings. 

It’s a tall order for any person—and the 
amount of work performed by an average 
Congressman is fantastic. 

And, after all the preliminaries are com- 
pleted, after all the speeches have been 
made, the interminable banquets attended, 
the questions asked, the reports and the 
hearings read, and the debates concluded— 
the Congressman must then make the most 
important decision of all—how he will vote 
on legislation that affects him, his family, 
his neighbors, his constituents, his State, 
his Nation, and frequently, the world. To 
add to this burden, each House Member 
faces the expensive and time-consuming 
chore of running for reelection every 2 
years. Indeed, some House Members, be- 
cause of this short term of office, must in- 
evitably participate in a perpetual campaign 
for reelection. 

For all of this, he receives a salary of 
$22,500 a year; one round-trip a year to his 
home at 20 cents a mile; a stationery allow- 
ance of $1,200 ($1,800 in the Senate); a 
stamp allowance of $200 per year for air- 
mail and special delivery official mail ($300 
in the Senate); free franking privileges for 
official mail; 2,700 minutes of telephone toll 
calls per year (450 minutes, or 90 calls per 
month, whichever is first reached, plus a 
$1,200 credit plan for calls made outside of 
Washington, for Senators); 12,000 telegraph 

_words per year (Senators are authorized 
telegrams on a distance and population quota 
basis); a $600 per year allowance for office 
expenses; a $900 allowance for office rent in 
his district or State—if no federally owned 
office space is furnished; free haircuts if he is 
a Senator (but the tip usually equals the 
prevailing cost); several snuff boxes with 
snuff, on the Senate floor; and spring water, 
but for the Senators only. 

Contrary to public opinion, no free meals 
are provided for anyone in the House or Sen- 
ate restaurants. 

Probably no single group of individuals 
in the world today is called upon to assume 
responsibilities as grave as those inherent 
in the duties of a Member of Congress. 

He is quite acclimated to the ever-present 
criticism that now appears to be an inherent 
burden of his office; and he fully realizes that 
by accepting public office he has exposéd 
himself to a fish-bow] existence. 

But, as a Member of the House, he is repre- 
senting, on the average, in excess of 350,000 
American citizens; as a Senator, he is one of 
two representing a sovereign State of the 
Union. 

Undoubtedly, no person in the world more 
fully earns his modest salary than your 
Congressman. 

The ramifications and procedures of the 
legislative process are many and varied. 
What you have read is only a bird’s-eye view. 
The system is complex, but orderly. It’s a 
system that works, and works well. Perhaps 
the information presented here may help you 
to better understand, and appreciate, your 
Congress, 
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Old Rugged Cross Author Dedicates Poem 


to President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my distinguished constituents is Rev. 
George Bennard, author of The Old 
Rugged Cross, that beloved hymn we 
have all sung so many times at religious 
services. Reverend Bennard lives at 
Reed City, Mich., and is still very active 
both in the ministry and with his pen. 

Recently he has composed two very 
fine poems, one of which he has dedi- 
cated to President Eisenhower. 
latter is entitled “God and the Nation 
Needs You.” It follows: 

Gop AND THE NaTION NEEDs You 
(By Rev. George Bennard) 
God and the Nation needs you, 
Apostle of peace for our day; 


God and the Nation needs you 
We'll follow if you lead the way. 


God and the Nation needs you, 

We hope that you’ll “choose to run,” 
God and the Nation needs you 

To finish the work you've begun. 


God and the Nation needs you, 

Great soldier and statesman you stand; 
You ended the war in Korea; 4 

You've brought lasting good to the land! 


God and the whole world needs you 
To help stem this Communist tide; 
Your faith in the Lord and the Bible 
Will cause Him to stand at your side! 


In recent years we have been con- 
cerned about the fate of our churches 
and our church folks behind thé Iron 
Curtain. No matter how high nor how 
wide the atheistic enemies of the Bible 
build their curtains there is One who 
sees over and beyond and Reverend Ben- 
nard has put this sentiment to verse in 
his poem entitled “God Sees Behind the 
Iron Curtain,” 

It follows: 

Gop Sees BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By Rev. George Bennard) 
God sees behind the Iron Curtain, 
He knows just what is there; 
He sees the millions held in bondage, 
Living in despair; 
No God—no Christ—no Book Divine, 
No truth to make them free; 
O how they need our love and prayers, 
How sad their plight must be! 
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God sees behind the Iron Curtain, 
He knows just what is there; 

He sees the Kremlin's hellish planning, 
Spreading gloom and fear; 

Ever seeking worldwide conquest, 
So on the Red tide flows; 

Swallowing up the weaker nations, 
Adding to their woes. 


God sees behind the Iron Curtain, 
He knows just what is there; 

He sees the atheistic madmen, 
Fanning flames of war; 

Threat’ning all with mass destruction, 
By atomic power; 

God of mercy look upon us, 
And save us from that hour! 


God sees behind the Iron Curtain, 
Behind the Bamboo too; 

And one day by His might and power, 
He’ll break the curtain thru; 

And Christ shall reign in triumph, 
And spread His peace afar. 

We're longing for that golden day 
When there shall be no war! 





Manifesto on Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March. 20, 1956 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I wish to say that Iam in sympathy with 
the general-intent of the manifesto be- 
cause I do not believe in integration, nor 
have I in the past. However, I have not 
signed it because I fear it will do more 
harm than good. The Supreme Court 
surely did some legislating that the 
Congress has refused to do. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shail be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost - 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Govy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 








A Housing Program for Today and 
Tomorrow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
I had the privilege of delivering before 
the legislative conference of Building and 
Construction Trade Unions, AFL-CIO, 
on March 5, 1956, at the meeting of these 
great unions in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(Remarks of Hon. HerspertT H. LEHMAN at 
legislative conference of Building and Con- 
struction Trade Unions, AFL-CIO, March 5, 
1956) ‘ 
When representatives of the building and 

construction trades assemble to discuss leg- 
islation, it seems to me that we who have 
the responsibility for legislating should pay 
close attention. Through your role in the 
construction industry, you account for a 
substantial portion of our total national 
product. You are a major part of the labor 
force and a major factor in the national 
economy. I am grateful for this opportu- 
nity to address you. 

One of my main areas of interest in the 
Senate, just as it was for many years before 
I came to the Senate, is labor. As a mem- 
ber of the Labor Committee, I have always 
given, and will continue to give, concen- 
trated attention to the views and problems 
of lAbor in this country. 

To my mind, the organized labor move- 
ment as a whole has shown as much states- 
manship as any other group or movement in 
America. It has shown an enlightened in- 
terest in the welfare of all Americans, re- 
gardless of whether they are or are not mem- 
bers of labor unions. The labor movement 
has shown farsighted concern with the cause 
of civil liberties and civil rights and with 
our national security and our foreign policy. 

Despite what my colleague, Senator GoLp- 
water, of Arizona, says, I think the Ameri- 
can labor movement is one of the most con- 
structive forces in America today and one 
of the greatest supports of our democracy 
and of what we call our American way of 
life. 

As far as your particular unions are con- 
cerned, you, too, have wide-ranging interests 
covering the complete spectrum of the prob- 
lems facing our Nation. 

Among these problems surely one is the 
problem of housing. I am gratified to know 
that you are giving major attention to the 
question of Federal legislation on the sub- 
ject of housing. 

It is, of course, understandable that you 
should, because housing accounts for about 
40 cents out of each dollar spent for con- 
struction in America. Without a dynamic 
home-building industry, geared to the needs 
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of the American people, our economy must 
languish and suffer. 

Of course, you have a vital stake in an 
expanding home-construction program. You 
have a deep interest in the perpetuation of 
a strong and prosperous construction indus- 
try, grounded on a system of free, competitive 
enterprise and dedicated to the general wel- 
fare of our entire population. 

In this matter your own organizational 
interest and the public interest happily 
coincide. 

I am sure that all of us here will agree 
that our Government has a wide range of 
basic responsibilities to the people. We be- 
lieve that the Government is the servant of 
the people. One of the ways in which Gov- 
ernment needs to serve the people is in the 
field of housing. 

I believe, and I think you believe, that 
every inhabitant of our land should be able 
to look to Government for help in making 
whatever arrangements are necessary to 
stimulate and provide adequate housing. It 
is an obligation of Government to see that 
no individual is precluded from an oppor- 
tunity to obtain decent housing conditions 
for himself and his family at a price he can 
afford. 

This obligation began to be recognized 
quite a few years ago when our Government, 
in the administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, began to pass housing legislation. I 
feel that in recent years we have lost sight 
of the exact nature of this obligation. Today 
in the field of housing the Government no 
longer acknowledges a responsibility to the 
people, but instead an obligation to the 
private construction industry. 

In very recent days Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator Albert M.. Cole has 
lashed out against the omnibus housing bill 
which I and nine of my colleagues joined in 
introducing recently. 

Mr. Cole charged that our bill was an “un- 
disguised anti-private-enterprise bill virtu- 
ally from start to finish and would not get 
more homes built.” 

He charged that our bill would go far to- 
ward wrecking the private housing economy 
on which our housing production depends. 

He stated that our bill would commit the 
Government to the expenditure of “untold 
billions of dollars for unsound and unproduc- 
tive purposes.” 

He said that a provision in our bill for 
& $2-billion Government-financed middle- 
income housing program would “invade the 
mass market of private housing and make a 
largenumber of our families dependent solely 
on the Government for a decent home.” 

I assume that Mr. Cole speaks for the 
administration, although he might also be 
speaking from the background of his own 
prejudices. Mr. Cole, it must be remem- 
bered, was a Congressman from Kansas who 
was defeated for reelection. His principal 
distinction as a Member of the House was 
on account of his vicious attacks against the 
housing program. He did his best to defeat 
the Housing Act of 1949, and then, after the 
present administration came to power, he 
was designated by President Eisenhower to 
administer that program. So Iam not sur- 
prised at Mr. Cole’s attitude toward the 
Lehman housing bill. I am only surprised 
at his frankness. 

Implied in Mr. Cole’s criticism of this bill 
is the present administration's housing phi- 
losophy. They conceive, as I said, that their 


primary obligation is to the private construc- 
tion industry, rather than to the people who 
are going to rent or buy the houses. 

Millions, yes, billions, of dollars of Gov- 
ernment credit has been and is being pro- 
vided to take the risk out of private housing 
and to support and subsidize private hous- 
ing. But any st:ggestion that the Govern- 
ment help ordinary citizens to acquire the 
housing they need at prices they can afford, 
or any suggestion that the housing indus- 
try be pushed in the direction of providing 
housing of a kind that is needed, rather than 
of the kind that can be most profitably built, 
is immediately and violently attacked as con- 
trary to the principles of private enterprise. 

The administration’s housing philosophy 
is but another version of its general eco< 
nomic philosophy—the philosophy of trickle- 
down. The administration sees nothing 
wrong in writing down land values for urban 
redevelopment and providing almost un- 
limited credit to banks and lending insti- 
tutions at almost nominal rates of interest. 
But when it is proposed to guarantee a 
minimum rate of interest to individual home 
builders, or to build a sufficient number of 
low-rent public-housing units, the adminis- 
tration raises its hands in horror and cries 
socialism. 

The philosophy underlying the adminis- 
tration’s housing program can best be com- 
pared to a school-building program which 
would be managed for the primary benefit 
of the building contractors rather than of 
the children who will attend the schools. 

The idea behind the present program is 
to have the benefits trickle down from the 
lending, realty, and construction people to 
the people who need to build, buy, and 
occupy the homes. 

I yield to no one in my devotion to the 
private-enterprise system. I am for free 
private enterprise, but I am also for using 
the powers of Government to see that private 
enterprise does the kind of job that needs to 
be done and to see that the needs of the 
people in regard to housing are met. 

Practically the entire range of private 
risk in the housing field has been socialized, 
but there is no protest against this from the 
spokesmen of the realty interests or of the 
big banking interests. Yet they are quick to 
raise their voices against any proposal for a 
program to build public housing for families 
of low income. No, that is immediately 
labeled as socialism or, in the current idiom, 
creeping socialism. These spokesmen see 
socialism creeping everywhere, even in this 
Republican administration. 

Well, I am not concerned over this name- 
calling and this attachment of scare labels. 
I don’t think you are, either. We are going 
to continue to push for legislation that will 
give the country a housing program de-< 
signed to meet the critical need. 

I think we need a New Deal in housing. 
My colleagues and I have proposed such a 
New Deal, and with all my heart I welcome 
your support of it and the support of all the 
other constituent unions of the AFL-CIO. 

Actually, it was and is my purpose to be 
totally nonpolitical in my remarks this after- 
noon. Be very sure that slums, bad housing, 
unfit neighborhoods, and all our other hous- 
ing problems are totally nonpartisan. We 
do not know half of what we should about 
our housing problems. We have refused to 
face the facts. The last clear picture of our 
national housing situation was drawn in the 
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census of 1950. Since then, no new data 
has been assembled. Yet we have but to 
drive through our cities to know that great 
changes have taken place. We can only 
assess the problem with the tools that we 
have at hand. 

For several years the AFL-CIO has been 
urging an overall housing program that 
would produce a minimum of 2 million new 
homes a year. Of that amount the AFL- 
CIO has recommended at least 200,000 new 
public-housing units a year over @ period 
of years to meet the needs of the lowest in- 
come families. 

You have further advised us on the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee that we 
should approve a new program to assist 
families of middle income—those families 
whose income are too high to be eligible for 
low rent public housing and below the level 
for which private enterprise is presently 
supplying homes in any significant amount. 

You have urged better housing in farm 
areas. 

And finally you have given recognition to 
the growing problem of decent housing for 
eur senior citizens so that the elderly and 
the aged may have proper surroundings 
adopted to their special needs, but as part of 
the community. 

Time and again I have been proud of your 
union representatives as they have come be- 
fore our committee urging that we face up 
to the horrible housing conditions surround- 
ing families loosely classified as coming from 
minority groups. These are families who, 
under today’s conditions in many northern 
as well as southern communities, are unable 
even to secure land on which to build seg- 
regated communities, not to mention their 
constitutional right to bid for homes in a 
free market. Unlike other people, these 
families suffer regardless of their income 
levels. 

Yes, if there is one public interest group 
which has shown an awareness of the hous- 
ing problems, and has been unceasingly 
active in the search for solutions, it has been 
the AFL-CIO. 

Why do we say that our immediate goal 
in this country should be the construction 
of a minmum of 2 million new homes a year, 
for the next 20 years? 

Let’s look at the record. According to the 
1950 census there were 15 million American 
homes, urban and farm, that were sub- 
standard. If current facts were available 
the number would be substantially larger 
today. Ten million of these homes should 
be replaced, and approximately 5 million 
need to be rehabilitated. Seven million of 
the houses that must be replaced are in our 
urban centers. These are slum houses that 
I am talking about. These are the areas 
that by their very nature create health, social 
and economic problems that defy solution 
unless we have the courage to attack the 
problem boldly, and as a whole. 

These figures represent only the rotten 
core of our housing problem. 

There are constant, vast, new housing 
needs that must be recognized. For ex- 
ample, 3 million families migrate from city 
to city each year. In addition, thousands 
of homes are destroyed by fire and other 
disasters. These must be replaced. Other 
homes in increasing numbers are being torn 
down each year through urban redevelop- 
ment, highway and other construction pro- 
grams. These must be replaced. Finally, 
hundreds of thousands of homes annually 
reach obsolescence and must be replaced or 
rebuilt. 

This problem can neyer be successfully 
attacked piecemeal. The Housing Act of 
1949 established the national housing policy 
as that of “A decent home in a proper living 
environment for every American family.” 
It provided the broad framework of govern- 
mental guaranties and assistance essential 
to achieve that goal. You are all aware of 
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the continuing attacks by special interests 
that have torn that act to shreds bit by bit. 

Low-rent public housing has been reduced 
to an almost meaningless gesture. Urban 
redevelopment has moved at a snail’s pace, 
and can never succeed until there is a 
dynamic program of low-rent public hous< 
ing to shelter families of low income dis- 
Placed through slum clearance, as well as 
a new program to assist displaced families 
of middle income. 

To be sure, there has been a gigantic pro- 
gram of private housing throughout the 
postwar years, made possible through FHA 
mortgage guaranties and VA loans. In 1950, 
1,400,000 new homes were started. In suc- 
ceeding years the figure dropped, but spurt- 
ed ahead in 1955 to 1,335,000 new homes. 
That great building boom, the most dramatic 
in our history, was almost totally limited 
to families of high and upper middle in- 
come. It has just about kept pace with 
normal growth. It did nothing to relieve 
the backlog of substandard shelter. 

What must we do to meet these housing 
needs that I have described? I only wish 
that I, working with you and others devoted 
to the public interest, had a perfect answer. 

We have, however, what we believe to be a 
reasonable answer, a good beginning. 

On February 8, I introduced two bills in 
the Senate of the United States. First of all, 
there was S. 3158, a substantive housing bill, 
divided into 8 titles, aimed at making pos- 
sible the production of at least 2 million 
new homes a year. Joining me as cosponsors 
were Senators Doucitas, Morse, HUMPHREY, 
NEUBERGER, MAGNUSON, MuRRAY, HENNINGS, 
KEPAUVER, and McNaMaRA. 

Simultaneously, I introduced, with practi- 
cally the same list of cosponsors, 8S. 3159, 
establishing a new Cabinet-level department 
to be known as the Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs. All existing housing 
agencies would be combined within this ex- 
ecutive department. 

If we are to achieve our total construction 
goal we must stimulate the production of 
at least 1,200,000 new homes for families of 
upper middie and high income. Then we 
need to stimulate at least 400,000 new homes 
for families of middle income for whom 
practically no assistance exists today. Then 
we require 200,000 new units of low-rent 
public housing a year to meet the needs of 
low-income families. 

Finally, about 200,000 farm homes are re- 
quired each year to replate existing sub- 
standard units. 

This is my prescription for a housing pro- 
gram to meet our present needs and to 
anticipate the needs that are crowding in 
upon us. What is now a great shortage will 
become, in the months and years ahead, I 
fear, a crisis. The bill which I, together 
with my colleagues, have introduced, under- 
takes a program which, we hope, will result 
in a program of the magnitude I have. just 
described. 

I want to deny here and now—although 
it should not be necessary to do so—that 
this program is designed in any way to 
hamstring, hamper, or interfere with the 
private construction industry. Rather, it 
should be a great boon to the private con- 
struction industry. I must confess, how- 
ever, that it is designed primarily to serve 
the needs of the people rather than of the 
private housing industry. 

The middle-income housing , for 
instance, would be conducted entirely 
through private industry, although an initial 
program of Government loans would be 
available. 


The housing program I have proposed is 
by no means a perfect program. It is, in 
some respects, experimental, and provides, 
by its own terms, for review. It also pro- 
vides for an expanded program of research. 

It is a program of action. It is a program 
on a scale comparable to the need. 
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Certainly the administration’s program, 
recently introduced by Senator CaPEeHarT, is 
not such a program. It has some good ele- 
ments in it. It carries over some good fea- 
tures of the Truman program. But by and 
large it is a patchwork program. It is pri- 
marily, by its own emphasis, a program of 
repairs. It consists, to a great extent, of 
slogans, and its chief mechanisms are 
scarcely disguised subsidies to the lenders, 
realtors, and promoters. It is not a dynamic 
program of stimulus and leadership. 

My bill would nearly double the annual 
amount of home construction. It would 
maintain the construction industry at a 
higher peak than it has ever known before. 
It would be a major contribution to full em- 
ployment in this country. 

It will mean jobs, but most of all, it will 
mean homes. It is not a dream. It is a 
practical program. 

I do not propose to discuss this bill in 
any further detail’ today. Each of you can 
study the detailed analysis of this bill which 
is, I understand, available to those partici- 
pating in this conference. Make up your 
own minds. I hope you will indicate any 
defects you see in my bill, as well as any de- 
fects you see in the administration proposal. 

I have no pride of authorship in my bill, 
although I think it is a fine one. Indeed, I 
would be less than candid if I did not make 
it a matter of public record that I borrowed 
liberally from the ideas which your union 
has advanced from time to time on this 
subject. 

I am proud that the AFL-CIO executive 
council has endorsed this bill. I am much 
more eager for action, however, than I am 
for endorsement. I regard housing as much 
more of a need than an issue. 

Let us all join in demanding and urging 
that this Congress, at this session, enact a 
housing bill that makes sense not only for 
today but for tomorrow—a housing bill not 
to catch votes but to house the families of 
America. 

And I urge you, who in fact build the 
homes that are so desperately negded, to 
inform yourselves thoroughly on this sub- 
ject. 

Make up your own minds on the facts and 
carry the truth to your Representatives in 
Congress and back home to your coworkers 
and your community leaders. We can win 
this fight for decent housing. We can de- 
stroy the slums. We can rebuild our cities 
if we employ the mighty forces of informed 


public opinion, based on the facts as they 
exist. 





Bureau of Older Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I introduced a bill to create a 
Bureau of Older Persons, H. R. 8941. 
Today I should like to present as clearly 
and forcefully as I can the reasons why 
this is a very important bill and why 
the problems it deals with must be met, 
and soon, with vigorous action. 


H. R. 8941 proposes the creation of a 
bureau especially charged with develop- 
ing a program to meet the pressing 
problems of our fast-growing number of 
older persons. It calls for planning and 
operation, at the State and local level, 
of specific programs for this purpose. 
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It provides funds, to be matched by the 
States, to furnish tangible, practical 
benefits—specifically such things as job 
placement, more and better homes, more 
and better medical care for the aged. 

The United States will spend, in the 
coming year, $8 million for the control 
of disease among farm animals and 
nearly $8 million more for research on 
field crops. The first year of this older 
person’s program calls for a budget of 
only $2 million. I believe that the Amer- 
ican people consider the problems of our 
older citizens more important than cat- 
tle and seed corn. It is time we said ‘so. 

What we can do now is to make a be- 
ginning on this program—a beginning 
that cannot wait unless we are to delay 
disastrously the solution to problems 
that are already upon us with terrible 
urgency. Let me state what seem to me 
the facts that demonstrate the urgency 
of action. 

We are living through a quiet revo- 
lution—a revolution that is tranforming 
our society. Its character is simple: We 
as a nation are growing older. The 
number of Americans over 65 has quad- 
rupled in the past 50 years; it will con- 
tinue to grow at a rapid rate, thanks to 
the improvements in our standard of 
living and in our health and medical 
care. Indeed, the number of people 
over 65 is increasing twice as fast as the 
total population. For more and more 
Americans, more and more of their lives 
will be lived as older people. 

Yet ours is a society which is geared to 
youth. It is a society which has seen the 
city replace the countryside as home to 
most of its citizens, without creating, in 
the city, replacements for the security, 
the status, and the useful life that the 
rural community provided its older 
members. It is a society that has de- 
layed too long its recognition and ad- 
justment to the quiet revolution. As a 
result we, as a community, are not pre- 
pared to face the problems created by a 
longer life expectancy. We are not 
meeting our responsibility to our older 
citizens; and each of us, as he gets older, 
will himself pay the price of this social 
indifference. The older American today 
sees his problems neglected in the clamor 
of other public concerns. Yet there are 
14 million of these forgotten men and 
women today—and by 1975 there will be 
21 million over 65. Our obligation to 
them is not being met. 

Far too many of these millions of older 
Americans are ill-clothed, ill-fed, ill- 
housed. Their material wants and their 
spiritual wants are great. -Too often 
they are shunted aside and ignored, ex- 
iled from their full place in the life of 
our communities. Job opportunities for 
the worker past 40 become fewer and 
poorer as his years increase. Civic ac- 
tivities fail to utilize fully the talents 
and experience of the older citizen. 

The creation of a Bureau of Older Per- 
sons, charged with the responsibility and 
granted some funds, can begin to meet 
this challenge. We have bureaus for 
every purpose in the Government to- 
day—even statistics have their special 
bureaus. It really is deplorable that 
there is no agency of Government spe- 
cifically charged with a total concern 
for the problems of the aged. 


Now I am not proposing simply to add 
more desks, telephones, and offices in 
Washington. But I am certain of this: 
Unless we create a specific agency, with 
the power and the responsibility to get 
action, we will get nothing done. Some- 
body has to be in charge, with the full- 
time job, the professional knowledge and 
ability and the strong desire to do some- 
thing and to represent in the work of 
government a group that now has no 
representative—our older citizens. That 
is the job of the Bureau of Older Per- 
sons. 

Well, just what is the Bureau to do? 
There is certainly no shortage of acute 
needs and tough problems. The job is 
limited only by the present plight of our 
older citizens—which means it is a vast 
job. 

We can start out, here and now, by 
writing a bill of rights for our senior citi- 
zens, and dedicating ourselves to seeing 
that those rights are respected. The 
most fundamental of these, of course, is 
the right to a decent living. Just in 
terms of money income, which is only 
part of the problem, the facts are grim. 
The income of the average person over 
65 is less than half that of his neighbor 
who is between 45 and 65. Over a fourth 
of the older men, nearly a half of the 
older women, are in a really serious eco- 
nomic situation. Their incomes fall be- 
low the level the experts call an emer- 
gency budget; they are below not merely 
an adequate, but below a substandard 
survival income. The appalling fact is 
that these older people, to whom we owe 
so much, are in many cases living in want 
and in the spirituai insecurity that want 
breeds. This is their reward for a life- 
time of useful and honorable work. 

It is true, no doubt, that not all who 
could have done so have shown the fore- 
sight to provide for their old age. But 
it would be shortsighted and uncharita- 
ble for us to show indifference to any of 
our older citizens whether unfortunate or 
improvident. For all our sakes, we 
should lend our aid to insure, as far as 
is reasonably possible, that our older citi- 
zens have an income sufficient to allow a 
life free from want and insecurity. Our 
public programs, particularly Social Se- 
curity, must be continually reappraised, 
their adequacy measured by the real 
needs and those needs met. Individual 
savings, the pension plans of private en- 
terprise and of the trade unions, and our 
public insurance programs are the foun- 
dations on which retirement security 
must be built. The Bureau of Older Per- 
sons can perform a constructive sérvice 
by working to insure that these founda- 
tions are well and wisely laid to support 
the best possible security for our older 
citizens. Not all of them now have ample 
food, decent clothing, the comforts or 
even the necessities of life. It is abso- 
lutely the first and most elemental job 
to raise the incomes of these people to an 
adequate level. 

But we must do more. Real income is 
not just money income. It is not practi- 
cal, for example, to expect that all the 
varying and often crushing burdens of 


‘medical care—a cardinal necessity for 


the older person—can be met out of a 
limited regular income. Medical care, 
including the true economy of preventive 
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care; nursing care; the expenses of the 
hospital or the nursing home—these are 
costly. While long-term home care often 
represents an impossible financial bur- 
den, the alternative of entering an insti- 
tution is often a personal tragedy. Vol- 
untary medical plans, today, cover hardly 
a third of our older citizens. Facilities 
for their care and medical supervision 
are clearly inadequate. Two out of every 
five old people cannot, today, meet their 
medical bills, even for present inadequate 
levels of care. This is a grim picture; 
I think our older citizens have a right 
to a brighter prospect. The program I 
propose can help to achieve it. 

Vast improvement and some new ideas 
are needed in housing. Our older neigh- 
bor, today, lives in a home that is, on 
the average, substantially inferior to the 
homes most of us enjoy. In few cases 
is his home designed for the comfort and 
convenience of older people. Some prog- 
ress is being made in this field. In some 
States, public low-cost housing specially 
designed for older people is being built. 
There is a growing awareness of the 
special needs of the aged—for one-story 
housing, near ground level, perhaps with 
ramps in place of stairs, and with other 
details that can make so much difference 
in the comfort and pleasure of older, 
less-active occupants. Often, well- 
planned housing can provide facilities 
for an appropriate and richer social and 
recreational life for the older commu- 
nity, among neighbors of similar age and 
interests. Yet we have only begun to 
attack these problems. There is great 
need for a systematic and energetic pro- 
gram to improve and develop such hous- 
ing. It can only be met by encourage- 
ment and leadership such as this bill 
would provide. 

One of the most serious and pressing 
problems we face is widespread discrimi- 
nation in employment against the older 
worker. While the number of older peo- 
ple steadily increases, their proportion- 
ate share of the labor market is steadily 
shrinking. Studies indicate that a great 
many, perhaps as many as half of all 
companies, set age limits for new em- 
ployees—no jobs for people over 45, 
sometimes a bar at 35 or even 25. Com- 
pulsory retirement at 65, a sound general 
rule, has become an inflexible law; in 
some cases, it is not only wasteful but 
an unnecessary restriction on people who 
can be happiest and most useful contin- 
uing to work. Education of employers, 
an intensive campaign of public infor- 
mation to emphasize the value of older 
workers, increased organizational efforts 
in job placement—all these are sound, 
constructive contributions to a solution 
of this problem. Our efforts in this di- 
rection should be greatly increased. 

Finally, in this brief survey of a vast 
problem, I want to mention an often- 
overlooked part of it. Sometimes our 
communities pay scant attention to the 
social needs and the civic value of their 
older members. They have a right to 
social opportunity—to social and recre~ 
ational clubs, to a share of the commu- 
nity’s recreational facilities. A new pat- 
tern of senior social life is developing— 
in such forms as the successful Golden 
Age Clubs—and it should have every 
possible help and encouragement from 
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the community. ‘These are practical, 
tangible things we can do. 

But we can do more. We can make 
fuller use than we are doing of the skills, 
the energies, and the experience of our 
older citizens. In some communities, for 
example, retired businessmen have-or- 
ganized themselves to provide business 
help and advice to younger men, giving 
them the benefit of their own experience 
with gratifying results. In many cases, 
we could call on older people more than 
we do for a part in our many voluntary 
civic enterprises. In countless ways we 
ean recognize and. welcome their contri- 
bution, to our mutual benefit. Our older 
people are assets to the community, and 
they are people with rights of their own. 
They deserve a place in the sun instead 
of a rocking chair in the shadows. We 
all gain by granting it to them. 

All I have said here is based on my 
firm conviction that today, and even 
more in the future, the needs and prob- 
lems of our older citizens represent one 
of the great challenges of our time. I 
could, at great length, list the inventory 
of our failure so far to meet it. Yet what 
is more important than these facts and 
figures is the real human predicament 
that lies behind the figures. These are 
our people, the fathers and mothers 
whom, in the biblical commandment, we 
are enjoined to honor. We have paid 
them scant honor. I cannot, in words, 
sufficientiy convey my own sense of 
urgency about the unnecessary suffer- 
ing—the humiliating want and corrosive 
insecurity, the demoralizing sense of not 
being wanted, of being cast aside and 
forgotten—that exist far too often now 
and will continue to exist until we act 
to eliminate their causes. 

I believe that these are, too often, for- 
gotten men and women. I do not believe 
that in good conscience or in common- 
sense we can allow this to go on. I do 
not pretend to know how we are to meet 
this problem in all the details. None of 
us knows all the answers in this big and 
difficult field. We do not know nearly 
as much as we should. 


But I do know this. If we are going 
to get anything accomplished, if we are 
going to learn more and act wisely and 
do the best possible job of what must be 
done, then we should get started now and 
get started by putting some people to 
work on these problems, with some 
money to do the job. And let us get 
organized so that all of us—tk.2 National 
Government, the States, and the local 
communities—are working together with 
a cOmmon purpose and common ener- 
gies, to write and realize this bill of rights 
for older people. 





The Mistakes of the Hoover Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article entitled 
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“The Mistakes of the Hoover Commis- 
sion” prepared by me and appearing in 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States magazine of March 1956: 
THE MISTAKES OF THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


(By Joun W. McCormack, majority leader, 
U. S. House of Representatives) 

I am particularly pleased to contribute 
this article to VFW magazine, doing so at 
the invitation of Commander in Chief Timo- 
thy J. Murphy, who has been a close and 
valued friend of mine for many years. 

Commander in Chief Murphy is not only 
one of our outstanding citizens, but one of 
the greatest advocates the veterans have in 
our country. 

Commander in Chief Murphy and I are in 
complete agreement on a subject that we 
both consider to be of vital importance to all 
of the veterans of our country, about 22 mil- 
lion in number. We.are both opposed to the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
relative to the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital and medical program and the operation 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

In my 28 years in the Congress, it has been 
my pleasure and privilege to help enact into 
law the great veterans’ benefit program that 
we have today. This program is a very ex- 
cellent one, with improvements that must be 
made from time to time. It is a program 
which I can assure the readers has only be- 
come law after full and deliberate study by 
the able lawmakers of the past three 
decades. 

During this period, with few exceptions, 
such as the Economy Act of 1933 which I vot- 
ed against, the Congress has enacted a gen- 
erally fair and equitable set of laws for vet- 
erans. It is true that there have been some 
inequities which from time to time have been 
corrected or taken care of, and there are a 
few that still should be taken care of; but 
all in all, we have a good set of veterans’ laws. 

We suddenly find that a study group— 
the Hoover Commission, if the majority of 
the members of the Commission had their 
way—would write off much of the fine work 
of many Congresses of the past. We find 
that this commission, in a handful of ill- 
considered conclusions, which it incorporates 
into recommendations, would strike a death 
blow to the justifiable rights of our veterans. 

In passing, and yct important, I might say 
that many of these recommendations have 
failed to gain even the support of the agency 
that would have to administer them—the 
Veterans’ Administration. I think I can 
confidently predict that the Congress will 
attach very little importance to the recom- 
mendations that have been made by this 
Commission. 

None of us oppose any recommendations 
or actions, whatever their source, that will 
provide better servites for our veterans; but 
in connection with any recommendations 
that will eliminate existing veterans’ bene- 
fits, I am unalterably opposed to them, and 
particularly when we consider that under 
the guise of economy—which should properly 
be termed false economy—results will flow 
that would be an injustice to our veterans 
and their dependents. 

I consider it a grave mistake on the part 
of the Hoover Commission in the making of 
its recop;:mendations in relation to our vet- 
erans. in my opinion, this Commission has 
played into the hands of those persons who 
are always trying to stir up public opinion 
against veterans in an effort to take away 
from them benefits that a grateful country 
owes to them. We know that the ultimate 
goal of the antiveteran forces in the coun- 
try is the eventual eradication of veterans’ 
benefits from our Federal statutes. I can- 
not picture Congress being a party to any 
such action. 

The goal of the Hoover Commission is a 
limited veterans’ hospital and medical pro- 
gram for service-connected disabled veterans 
only, under the supervision of a Federal Ad- 
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visory Council of Health. There are some 
who even advocate the more disturbing goal 
of the transfer of the veterans’ hospital and 
medical program to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; in which 
case, veterans would lose their identities. 

In its report on Federal medical services, 
the Commission’s first recommendation was 
that the President appoint a Federal Ad- 
visory Council 6f Health. -There is consid- 
erable doubt in the minds of those who di- 
rect the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and medical program, and certainly in my 
mind also, as to the degree of authority the 
Commission intends for a Federal Advisory 
Council. At no time does the Commission 
say that the Council would not attempt to 
supervise the operations of the various agen- 
cies, including the Veterans’ Administration. 
As I remember, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, in its comment on the proposed Ad- 
visory Council, said it should be emphasized 
that such a Council, if established, should 
be restricted to advisory functions as distin- 
guished from supervision of agency opera- 
tions. In my opinion, the best way to stop 
any confusion at all is to defeat any effort 
to create an Advisory Council. 

To achieve its goal of limited government 
hospital and medical care for only the service- 
connected disabled veterans, the Hoover 
Commission recommended the closing and 
disposition of all VA hospitals which can no 
longer be operated “effectively and economic- 
ally,” a withdrawal of authorized construc- 
tion funds, and a halt in the construction of 
additional veterans’ general hospitals. Inas- 
much as veterans with non-service-connected 
disabilities are treated on a “beds available” 
basis, fewer hospitals would mean fewer non- 
service-connected patients. Of course, the 
Commission overlooks the fact that if this 
should happen, there would be a tremendous 
increase in the cost of the hospitalization and 
treatment of service-connected patients. 

As I view it, the Hoover Commission insists 
upon reading into Federal statutes some- 
thing that is not there, and which the Con- 
gress has consistently refused to include. 
The Commission recommded that the state- 
ment (VA Form 10-P-10, together with its 
addendum) of a veteran of his inability to 
pay for hospitalization for non-service-con- 
nected disabilities should be subject to veri- 
fication; and that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion be authorized to collect in case such a 
statement is not substantiated. 

Not content with limiting this recommen- 
dation to non-service-connected disabled 
veterans, the Commission suggested that 
veterans having service-connected disabil- 
ities, but who might need treatment of non- 
service-connected disabilities, also be re- 
quired to sign the inability-to-pay statement. 
The Commission would make no distinction. 

To compound its unsound recommenda- 
tions, the Commission offered the incredible 
recommendation that the veterans should 
assume a liability to pay for care of his non- 
service-connected disability at some reason- 
able time in the future. There was no clari- 
fication of what ‘‘some reasonable time in the 
future” might be. 

It was further suggested that outpatient 
care be furnished indigent veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities, but that they 
too, be required to pay for this care—when 
able—at some time in the future. All of this, 
and the foregoing, adds up to recommending 
that the Veterans’ Administration should 
go into the business of selling hospitalization 
and medical treatment to veterans. 

The Commission would give the unsavory 
chore of passing the laws providing for the 

Aoliection ef these obligations to the Con- 
gress. This is one legislative proposal that 
I do not believe Congress would touch with 
the proverbial “10-foot-pole.” 

I wish to assure Commander in Chief 
Murphy, and the’one and one-quarter million 
members of the Veterans of Foreign ‘Wars, 
that I, as one member of Congress, and as a 
veteran, will not be part of parcel to any 
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miove to dismember the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the veterans’ benefit program—the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
notwithstanding. 
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Mr.GWINN. Mr. Speaker, here is the 
writing of a man who needs no introduc- 
tion to this House. Adm. Ben Moreell 
spoke to the Economic Club of Detroit on 
January 16, 1956, as follows: 

SHOULD Economics or Po.ttrics CONTROL THE 

a: OF OUR WATER RESOURCES AND 

WER? 


(Address by Adm. Ben Moreell to the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit, January 16, 1956) 


The development of our Nation’s water 
resources, including hydroelectric power, 
covers a vast field, in terms of variety of 
functions as well as geographical dispersion. 
The result is that each region is tempted to 
interest itself only in those projects which 
appear to have a direct bearing on its own 
economy. The thought is, apparently, that 
if each region takes care of itself, the over- 
all needs of the country will be met. 

This is good economic theory and practice, 
provided each region does its own financing 
and, also, assumes responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of its projects. But when one 
or more regions draw their financial needs 
from the rest of the country, with little or 
no direct return to those who pay the bill, 
and with no acceptance of responsibility for 
the results, all of us who pay taxes have a 
vital stake in what goes on. 

We in the United States fell heir to a 
bountiful part of the earth’s surface. To 
those who come after us, our children and 
their descendants, we want to transmit this 
country improved—or at least unimpaired. 
The meaning of conservation boils down to 
this—the preservation of our country’s re- 
sources so that those who follow us may have 
at least the same advantages we have had. 
Conservation means the most economic use 
of our resources. Uneconomic conservation 
is a contradiction in terms. Uneconomic 
conservation is what you get when political 
calculations gain the upper hand in plans 
for the development of our water resources 
and power. Any conservation program un- 
dertaken for political reasons means an un- 
economic use of our natural resources; it 
means waste. 

It follows, therefore, that an overall ap- 
praisal of the Nation’s water resource pro- 
gram is a matter of great concern, whether 
or not we are directly interested in any spe- 
cific project. Such an appraisal was the 
primary objective of the Task Force on 
Water Resources and Power of the Hoover 
Commission from the time it was organized, 
in October 1953, to the date of submission 
of its report in May 1955. 

The report was the result of 18 months of 
intensive labors by 26 task force members, 
6 consultants and an administrative, en- 
gineering, and research staff of 40. It con- 
sists of 1,800 pages of printed text, supple- 
mented by many charts, tables, and maps. 

From our studies, we concluded that all 
citizens who wish (1) to restrict Government 
to its proper functions in a capitalistic sys- 
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tem of private competitive enterprise; (2) fo 
increase the efficiency of Government op- 
erations; (3) to lighten the burden of op- 
pressive taxation which is now eroding initi- 
ative and destroying incentive in our busi- 
ness community; and (4) to eliminate the 
moral decay which always results when a 
people succumbs to the seduction of Gov- 
ernment subsidies, should take a critical 
look at the history and current operations 
of our Federal Government in this field. For 
there are some disturbing implications in 
the data we uncovered. 

First, with respect to the magnitude of 
Government spending. Since 1824, a total of 
$14.3 billion has been spent, of which $11.6 
billion ig for capital outlay. In addition, a 
very conservative estimate of the backlog of 
projects already authorized or under consid- 
eration is in excess of $70 billion for capital 
outlay alone. To this should be added an- 
nual operating and maintenance charges of 
indeterminate amount. 

Second, as to the rate of expenditure. 
In the first 96 years, up to 1920, only 8 per- 
cent of the $14.3 billion togal had been spent. 
Between 1920 and 1930, 6 percent was spent, 
and since 1930, 86 percent of the spending 
has taken place, with the bulk of it, 68 
percent crowded mostly into the postwar 
years. The rate of expenditure seems to be 
doubling about every 10 years. 

Third, as competition increases between 
Federal agencies for funds and prestige, and 
between regions for Government subsidies, 
the economic worth of the individual proj- 
ects is on a sharply declining scale. 

Fourth, many Federal and local officials 
appear to lack knowledge of and demon- 
strate an increasing indifference to what con- 
stitutes the national interest. Projects 
which are obviously of little economic value 
are pushed vigorously without regard to a 
chronically unbalanced Federal budget and 
a rapidly growing national debt. 

Fifth, there is a sharply accelerating trans- 
fer of political, economic, and social power 
from local communities and States to the 
Federal Government. This is_an inevitable 
consequence of the abdication by the States, 
in favor of the Federal Government of their 
right and responsibility to control their own 
growth and progress. 

Sixth, there is a dangerous ambition on 
the part of bureaucrats and their Socialist 
supporters to project Government farther 
and farther into activities which, until re- 
cently, had been looked upon as the domain 
of private enterprise. You are no doubt 
familiar with what is happening in this 
respect in the power industry, and which 
gives rise to certain important questions. 
Should Government engage in business? 
Should it engage in business in competi- 
tion with its citizens? If so, what busi- 
nesses and to what extent? If it is proper 
for Government to enter one business, why 
not any business, or all business? In your 
business could you compete with Govern- 
ment, which has the use of controlled low 
cost money, pays no taxes (Federal, State 
or local) and provides other hidden subsi- 
dies? If we go down this road, where is the 
stopping point? 

The report of our task force covered these 
four principal areas, in each of which the 
Federal Government is heavily involved: 

i. Power generation and distribution, in- 
cluding atomic power. 

2. Reclamation and water supply, includ- 
ing domestic and industrial water supply, 
irrigation, water pollution abatement, rec- 
reational projects, fish and wildlief proj- 
ects, and drainage. 

8. Flood control, including water retarda- 
tion projects and upstream watershed treat- 
ment. 

4. Improvements to water navigation, in- 
cluding inland water transportation and 
beach erosion. 

It is evident that. these activities are of 
such wide scope that they could blanket 
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the country with an assortment of projects 
of all sizes and varieties; they could be 
used to appeal to the special interest of al- 
most any region. Here is a potential “Christ- 
mas tree,” with the Federal Government 
acting the role of Santa Claus, and a pres- 
ent for everyone, provided, of course, that 
they are all good little children and do what 
they are told. 

Our task force reached 10 principal find- 
ings. Among them were these two: 

First: “The Federal Government has used 
water resources and power development proj- 
ects, which should be undertaken exclu- 
sively for economic purposes, to accomplish 
indirect social and political ends.” 

Second: “The Federal Government has 
planned, constructed, and paid for water 
resource and power development projects 
which are economically unsound and hence 
waste the national wealth.” 

We started with the assumption that eco- 
nomics rather than politics should control 
the development of our Nation’s water re- 
sources and power. Which does actually con- 
trol? The answer to that question is of 
vital importance to our business community 
and, in fact, to our whole social structure. 

I am a stanch advocate of the sound 
economic development of our natural re- 
sources. I believe we can maintain our na- 
tional strength only by proper conservation 
of those resources. But I have found that, 
in many instances, politics has the con- 
trolling decision. 

The result is that many of our citizens 
have been enticed into an indecent competi- 
tion wherein political pressures are used in 
order to gain economic advantage. Many of 
us are not willing to rely on our own worth 
and efforts but prefer Government subsidies 
which are taken from our helpless neighbors 
by means of compulsory taxation. 

This is the very antithesis of the golden 
rule which we appear to have adapted to 
modern conditions and our own selfish pur- 
poses so as to read, “Thou shalt do others 
* * * if thou canst get away with it.” 

The fashionable slogan seems to be, 
“Gimme—something for nothing.” But the 
Government has nothing of its own to give. 
What it gives, it has taken away from some- 
one else. This means the destruction of a 
moral as well as an economic value. The 
moral value is that embodied in the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
hibits depriving a citizen of his lawfully ac- 
quired property without due process of law. 
The economic value is the incentive for con- 
tinued production which is destroyed when 
taxes become oppressive. 

The statements made at the hearings 
which our task force conducted throughout 
the country lead to the conclusion that 
many of our people have developed a blind 
faith in omnipotent government and a firm 
belief in the concept that no one has to pay 
for Government favors—old-age payments, 
hospitalization, polio vaccine, public works, 
school aid, flood control. With this goes the 
concept that the Government can do every- 
thing much cheaper and better—whether it 
be building houses, making and selling elec- 
tric power, lending money, controlling the 
economy or what not. But this faith in Gov- 
ernment as an economic wizard is founded 
on sand. Government is society’s agent for 
keeping the peace. All it can do in the eco- 
nomic sphere is transfer wealth from one 
set of pockets to another. 

I shall try to illustrate these points by 
citing specific examples in the various fields 
of water-resource development, in chrono- 
logical order of Federal entry into them. 
IMPROVEMENTS TO WATER NAVIGATION, INCLUD- 

ING INLAND WATER TRANSPORTATION AND 

BEACH EROSION 

In 1820, Congress authorized a survey of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and, in 1824, 
appropriated funds for removing obstruc- 
tions in those streams. From that modest 
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beginning, the program has spread to include 
most of the Nation’s rivers, the harbors of 
the three coasts, and the Great Lakes. Up 
to June 30, 1954, the amounts spent and 
appropriated for capital improvements total 
$3.1 billion, with prospective appropriations 
required to complete these works of $5.2 bil- 
lion. To these sums should be added $1.7 
billion spent for operation and maintenance. 
Practically all of these funds were supplied 
by the Federal Government. Participation 
by local interests amounted to about 2 
percent. 

Most of the work was performed by the 
Army engineers under specific authoriza- 
tions of the Congress. In 1935, Congress 
made a general assignment of this function 
to the Army engineers. 

In its reports to Congress, the engineers 
developed a procedure of estimating the ben- 
efits from proposed improvements and com- 
paring them with estimated costs, thus es- 
tablishing a so-called benefit-cost ratio. 
There is no standard pattern for estimating 
benefits which would permit the determi- 
nation of the relative merits of projects. In 
many instances, the evaluation of benefits 
has been omitted entirely and recommenda- 
tions are supported only by some Mother 
Hubbard statement, such as “Thus it can 
readily be seen that the project is justified,” 
this insight being achieved, presumably, by 
a process of divine revelation. 

In 1946, the Army engineers recommended 
the construction of a deep-draft channel in 
the Sacramento River between San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento, Calif., at an estimated 
cost of $10,742,000. The benefit-cost ratio 
was estimated as practically unity, i. e., esti- 
mated benefits and costs were the same. 

The Bureau of the Budget wrote a scath- 
ing criticism of the project and questioned 
the validity of the estimates. Nevertheless, 
Congress authorized the project. By the 
time funds to start the construction were 
appropriated in 1949, the cost estimate had 
advanced 60 percent, to $16 million. Last 
July, Congress appropriated an additional 
$500,000 to continue the work, although the 
project had not been included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. But, by that time, the cost 
estimate had risen to $35,300,000, more than 
three times the original estimate, with no 
change in the scope of the work. 

Although the Army engineers still esti- 
mate a slightly favorable benefit-cost ratio, 
in spite of the vastly increased costs, a study 
by California shipping interests indicates 
that the total annual benefits are about half 
those estimated by the engineers. This leads 
to a benefit-cost ratio of 0.53 to 1.0; i. e., 
for every dollar of Federal money invested 
in the project, someone will receive a benefit 
of only 53 cents. 

But there is more to this story. Several 
years ago, the California Senate studied the 
port facilities in the San Francisco Bay area 
and estimated that the capacity of these fa- 
cilities was 25 percent to 50 percent more 
thar. was currently required. It found that 
3 of the existing 6 ports had operated at a 
net deficit over a 20-year period, and that 
dry cargo in 1949 had decreased more than 
one-third from the 1925 to 1940 average. 

Nevertheless, the Sacramento Port District 
has voted a bond issue of $334 million for 
new port facilities and now insists that un- 
less the Federal Government proceeds with 
its part of the work, including river improve- 
ment and a seventh port, at a total cost of 
$35 million, it will be breaking faith with 
Sacramento. 

This could hardly be called sound eco- 
nomics. However, there are many economi- 
cally sound navigation projects, particularly 
at our major seacoast harbors and most of 
the Great Lakes developments. It is evident 
that politically motivated projects, such as 
the Sacramento River, jeopardize the prose- 
cution of those which are sound and should 
be constructed. 
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Here is another one; improvement of the 
Arkansas River, an outstanding example of 
political boondoggling. 

In 1946, Congress adopted a generalized 
proposal to improve the Arkansas. River. 
The project was justified by estimating that 
three-fourths of the benefits would be derived 
from savings in transportation costs. The 
Army Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors refused to give the project its 
blessing on the ground that benefits to be 
derived from the navigation part of the proj- 
ect were doubtful. But the Chief of Engi- 
neers disagreed with the Board and recom- 
mended the entire multiple-purpose project, 
which provided for a 9-foot channel, reser- 
voirs, hydropower, flood control, etc., at an 
estimated cost of $435 million. 

I will not bore you with the statistics on 
the alleged transportation benefits. They 
border on the fantastic. 

At the present time, the official estimated 
cost is slightly over $900 million for the 
whole multiple-purpose project. However, 
a $7-million survey of the area has recently 
been completed and the new program is now 
being studied. The navigation feature alone 
is now estimated to cost $1 billion. 

Last summer, Congress appropriated 
$1,900,000 to start work on three structures 
for this project. These structures will cost 
$279 million but, more important, they will 
commit us to what is almost sure to be at 
least a $2 billion project. 

Our task force found that navigation proj- 
ects are frequently promoted by local inter- 
ests in order to secure lower rail-freight rates 
and that the revenue deficiency of the rail- 
roads, resulting from this subsidized com- 
petition, is usually made up by charging ex- 
cessively high rates to other communities 
which cannot hitch a ride on the Federal 
gravy train. This harmful effect on other 
communities is never considered in estimat- 
ing the benefits of the improvements. A 
similar effect is obtained when industries are 
drawn away from existing locations to locate 
on navigable streams because their freight 
costs would bé subsidized by Federal taxes 
derived, in part, from the communities which 
have thus been hurt. This is tantamount 
to forcing a man to dig his own grave before 
you shoot him. 

Up to the present, costly navigation proj- 
ects have been financed almost entirely by 
the Federal Government without charge to 
beneficiaries. Some Federal agencies have 
promoted navigation projects which hsve 
little economic justification, in order to ob- 
tain subsidies for hydroelectric or recla- 
mation projects, thus reducing the amounts 
to be repaid by the latter. 


FLOOD CONTROL, INCLUDING WATER RETARDATION 
PROJECTS AND UPSTREAM WATERSHED TREAT- 
MENT 


Mankind has had to struggle to protect 
itself from flood damage since prehistoric 
days. History records that the first civiliza- 
tions were established in river valleys where 
rich alluvial soil was deposited on the flood 
plains and where the inhabitants could 
readily retreat to higher ground during 
floods, to return when the waters had re- 
ceded. 


Until 1917, the Federal Government did not 
undertake any works solely for flood damage 
abatement. River improvements were done 
in the name of navigation. In that year, 
Congress authorized flood-control programs 
for the Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers. 
However, it was not until 1936 that flood 
control was taken over as a Federal responsi- 
bility on a broad scale. Since 1917, the Gov- 


ernment has spent approximately $3.3 bil- 
lions for this purpose, 

Another $7.6 billion will be required to 
complete projects now specifically author- 
ized, and, under the Hope-Aiken upstream 
flood-control program the task force esti- 
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mated an additional capital expenditure of 
$17 billions. 

To date, the contribution by local inter- 
ests is approximately 6 percent. 

The 1936 act specified that if the estimated 
benefits to whomsoever they might accrue 
exceeded the estimated costs, the Federal 
Goyernment should undertake flood-control 
development. But Congress never estab- 
lished any precise definition of “benefits” and 
the Federal agencies have never come into 
agreement on this subject. The result is 
that the amount of benefits to be obtained 
from any specific project is dependent almost 
entirely upon the ingenuity of the Govern- 
ment estimator. Estimating direct or mone- 
tary benefits can usually be done With a fair 
degree of accuracy but when the skilled 
evaluator of so-called indirect or secondary 
benefits hits his stride, the sky is the limit. 
He finds no difficulty in assigning specific 
dollar values for mental, moral, physical, 
intellectual, psychic, social, global and cos- 
mic satisfactions which will be derived by 
individuals and groups from the projects he 
is justifying. 

Let us take a look at the country's No. 1 
flood control project, the lower Mississippi 
River. The earliest settlers in this valley 
constructed levees to protect their land and 
structures. In 1927, a great flood drew na- 
tional attention to the river and the country 
rose a8 one man to contribute to the relief 
of the sufferers. The Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, at that time Secretary of Commerce, 
was placed in charge of the relief program 
and accomplished it with admirable effi- 
ciency, at low cost and without Government 
funds. 

The Army engineers undertook a stvdy to 
devise a single comprehensive plan of con- 
trol. In 1928, Congress authorized the Jad- 
win plan, whose purpose was to protect the 
lands of the valley from Cairo, Ill., to New 
Orleans, by levees, supplemented by flood- 
ways at a few crucial points; the whole plan 
estimated to cost $325 million. Eight years 
later, Congress adopted a modified plan 
which increased the cost by $272 million, 
making a total of $597 million. The modi- 
fication was needed largely because political 
pressures had made it impracticable to con- 
struct floodways where they were originally 
proposed. 

There is a formal processing procedure for 
river and harbor and flood-control projects 
prescribed by law and designed to weed out 
unworthy projects and, when this procedure 
is followed, it is fairly effective. 

But what happened on the Mississippi? 
Between 1928 and 1954, there were nine sep- 
arate laws which provided for authorizations, 
modifications, or extensions of the project 
and which approved 46 specific items. Of 
these, 15 were not supported either by pub- 
lic document or other reports of the Army 
engineers. Two were supported only by re- 
ports contained in committee documents of 
restricted distribution and one by an unpub- 
lished report. 

The 46 items increased the authorized cost 
of the project from the original $325 million 
to more than $1,327 million. The 15 items 
which lacked the support of an engineering 
report accounted for $336 million of the 
increase. 

But there were other items which had the 
support of an engineer’s report. One of 
these authorized the improvement of Mem- 
phis Harbor at a cost of $17,120,000. The 
Bureau of the Budget, in 1946, stated that 
construction of this project prior to other 
already authorized projects would not be in 
accord with the President’s program. But 
the project has become buried in the overall 
flood-control project and, in 1954, the Chief 
of Engineers reported that the Memphis 
Harbor project was 58 percent complete. 

The Mississippi River Commission, in rec- 
ommendjng the Memphis project, stated that 
the construction would be detrimental to 
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the existing flood-control project and would 
require additional expenditures for corrective 
works. Yet there was no suggestion that any 
non-Federal agency bear any part of the cost. 

Briefly, this project consists of five parts— 
a closure of a stretch of the Mississippi River 
at Memphis, filling an industrial area of 960 
acres and dredging a protected harbor, chan- 
nel dredging, building 11 miles of levee, and 
extending a sanitary sewer. While the 
levees, dredging, and river closures have a le- 
gitimate place in fi0od control and river 
regulation, the 960-acre industrial fill at a 
cost of $614 million and the sanitary sewer at 
a cost of $144 million are improvements solely 
for the benefit of local interests. 

I do not mean to detract one iota from the 
magnificent job of river engineering per- 
formed by the Corps of Engineers in estab- 
lishing control of the 1,100 miles of the 
alluvial Mississippi River. But, if these un- 
economic “cats and dogs,” which are non- 
essential giveaways, were not tied onto the 
main project, the economic worth of the 
latter would be established on a more solid 
basis and it would merit the support of the 
entire country. 

There are other instances of political in- 
fluence in our flood-control program. 

For example, a project of dubious merit 
was added at Baton Rouge, La., by the 1946 
act. An artificial channel, 5 miles long, is to 
provide water frontege free from river cur- 
rents for industrial expansion on upland 
sites not subject to flooding, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2 million. This project will 
benefit only local property owners and it will 
be paid for entirely by the Federal taxpayer. 
Involved in this deal was political maneuver- 
ing which successfully blocked the criticism 
of the Bureau of the Budget from going to 
Congress, until after the project was author- 
ized. 

Another reclamation proje¢t which was 
primarily for the benefit of local land owners 
and which was labeled “flood control” was 
authorized at Lake Pontchartrain at an esti- 
mated Federal cost of $3,150,000. 

But such projects are not confined to the 
lower Mississippi. The control of Red Run, 
a tributary of the Clinton River near Detroit, 
is an example. While the Federal participa- 
tion was less than $1 million, the project was 
essentially one of storm water drainage to 
benefit a private real estate development, 
as is clearly shown in the report of the Corps 
of Engineers to Congress. 

The average citizen, if not on his guard, can 
easily be confused with respect to the value 
of flood-control projects. If a dam is well 
designed and built, and if the cost is reason- 
able by sound engineering standards, it is 
easy to assume that the project, as a whole, 
is good and the alleged benefits worth their 
cost. But the value of flood control cannot 
be measured by the engineering soundness 
of dams, levees, flood walls, and other works. 
It should be measured by the increased value 
of the land and other property protected. 
Unless this property can be converted to a 
higher economic use, no real benefit results. 
The true measure of benefit is the increased 
value of the land and property as determined 
by the free market. It is of utmost im- 
portance in evaluating flood-control meas- 
ures not to be distracted by structural 
grandeur or appeals to emotion. 

The recent series of floods in various parts 
of the country have aroused the sympathy of 
our citizens, and properly so. All of us have 
a responsibility to help our neighbors in 
time of disaster. But this help should be 
voluntary and from our own resources. 

I have no criticism of the man who wants 
to build on the edge of the river or the lake 
shore. I have no complaint with the indus- 
try that erects its plant in the low-cost 
land of the flood plain, provided, only, that 
by building there it does not create a public 
hazard or a nuisance to others. 

However, when one chooses to obtain the 
economic and social advantages of such loca- 
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tions, he should be willing to accept the risks 
incident to his choice. If he insists on tak- 
ing some of the land which belongs to the 
river, he must realize that if mature is left 
to itself, the river will occasionally claim its 
right of occupancy. Ivy he wants to under- 
take works to control the river and reclaim 
the land permanently, all credit to him. 
But I question the soundness and propriety 
of his approach if he expects to défer neces- 
sary protective works until he can obtain a 
Government subsidy of tax funds exacted 
from the more prudent man who builds on 
the hill back from the river and the industry 
that has located its plant on safer ground— 
at a higher cost. 

Occupany of flood plains by humans can 
be avoided or controlled in such manner as 
to eliminate or largely reduce the hazard. 
The task force has made specific recom- 
mendations in this respect. I sincerely trust 
that the structures recently destroyed by 
floods will not again be rebuilt in the river 
beds. But, more important than this, in re- 
building and occupying river lands which 
the inhabitants know will be taken over from 
time to time by the river, those who wish 
to do so should take necessary measures 
among themselves for action to provide 
mutual protection. Procrastination until 
some politician assures them that tax funds 
will be used to subsidize the protective works 
will only lead to future disaster. 

The task force found that the successive 
flood control acts have become a catchall 
for legislative authorizations covering a wide 
variety of activities, including the genera- 
tion and marketing of power, the reclama- 
tion of land, the provision of domestic and 
industrial water supplies, the improvement 
of navigation and the enhancement of recre- 
ational and wildlife resources. Benefits 
other than flood damage reduction consti- 
tute a large proportion of the total benefits 
claimed for the Corps of Engineers flood 
control program, as a whole. In a few in- 
stances, projects authorized by the flood 
control acts wii: have little, if any, effect 
on flood damages. For example, 96 percent 
of the benefits expected to result from the 
Dalles project on the Columbia River will 
be power benefits, although the project was 
authorized as a flood control project. 


RECLAMATION AND WATER SUPPLY, INCLUDING 
DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY, 
IRRIGATION, WATER POLLUTION ABATEMENT, 
RECREATIONAL PROJECTS, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
PROJECTS, AND DRAINAGE 


In 1906, the Federal Government entered 
upon an irrigation program under the Rec- 
lamation Project Act for the purpose of 
opening arid public lands to settlement and 
agricultural development. The funds for 
the work were to come from the sale of 
public lands and all capital costs were to be 
repaid (without interest) to the Government 


within 10 years. Since 1906 up to June 30, 


1954, the Federal Government has spent for 
its reclamation program $3.1 billions. Of 
this amount, the irrigation features cost 
$1.1 billions for capital improvement. The 
repayments have been approximately $100 
million and no interest costs were ever re- 
paid. The interest costs alone have been 
estimated at $300 million. 

The cost to complete presently authorized 
projects is estimated at $4.1 billions. In ad- 
dition, there are several projects now being 
considered by the Congress which will cost 
in the billions. 

The original requirement for repayment of 
capital costs by beneficiaries in 10 years has 
been liberalized so that some repayment 
schedules for capital costs alone run to 400 


With the passage of time, there have been 
many changes in governmental procedures, 
most of which act to facilitate obtaining 
Federal funds for reclamation works. 

In 1939, the Reclamation Project 
stated that if the Secretary of the Interior 


Act’ 
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found that a proposed construction had en- 
gineering feasibility and if the reimbursable 
allocations to irrigation, power, and munici- 
pal water supply, together with the non- 
reimbursable allocations to flodd contro! or 
navigation, as determined by the Secretary, 
equaled the total estimated cost of con- 
struction, the project could be approved 
without further authorization by the Con- 
gress. This act opened wide the door of sub- 
sidy by administrative decision, since the 
criteria established afforded much leeway for 
individual judgment. It is a fact that most 
project proposals since that time do not com- 
ply even with the very loose requirements of 
the act. 

Recently, a high-ranking officer of the ad- 
ministration claimed that the reclamation 
program does not actually cost the general 
taxpayer anything to the extent that it is 
financed from the reclamation fund. The 
fund was established in 1902 and was to be 
made up of proceeds from the sale of public 
lands, plus repayments of reclamation proj- 
ect costs. Later, as the fund was found to 
be inadequate, royalties from oil leases and 
other sources were added to it. 

But the big hocus-pocus came in 1938, 
when Congress provided that all funds re- 
ceived by the United States in connection 
with any irrigation project were to go into 
the reclamation fund and that revenues from 
the sale of power could not go into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury until the construc- 
tion cost of the entire project has been paid 
into the reclamation fund. In other words, 
under this act, the Federal Government puts 
up the money for the reclamation project 
and cannot receive anything in return until 
the reclamation fund is sweetened by an 
amount equal to the cost of the project, even 
though that fund never put up a dime of the 
project cost. 

Do you wonder that I refer to this as a 
“hocus-pocus”? Still a responsible officer of 
Government has recently insulted our in- 
telligence by stating that since projects today 
are largely financed from the reclamation 
fund, they do not cost the taxpayer any- 
thing. 

I realize that irrigation has been a major 
factor in developing the economy of the West. 
The prosperity of El Paso, Fresno, Yakima, 
Boise, Spokane, Phoenix, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, and other urban centers is based on 
irrigation. The importance of irrigation is 
growing in the East, also. But let us re- 
member that the 26 million acres of irrigated 
land is only 7% percent of the country’s 
total of 350 million acres of cultivated crop< 
land. And over three-quarters of the irri- 
gated acres in this country were developed 
by private enterprise. Still, the Federal 
Government is now struggling hard to spend 
good tax dollars on projects that aren’t worth 
the cost no matter where the money comes 
from. 

For example, about a year ago, Congress 
accepted some Weird arithmetic in connec- 
tion with an irrigation project on Foster 
Creek, Wash., which the Interior Depart- 
ment said had a benefit-cost ratio of 6 to 1, 
that is, water users would receive $6 in 
benefits for each $1 spent on the project. 
But, at the same time, the Department said 
that the users could only afford to pay $1 
million for the works whieh would cost $4 
million. 

This is how they get something for noth- 
ing. The Government puts up the 64 mil- 
lion. The water users pay $1 million over 
a 50-year period. The present worth of the 
repayment, with interest at 2% percent, 
is approximately one-half million. The bal- 
ance of the capital cost will come from power 
revenues from the Chief Joseph Dam, which 
has no connection with the project other 
than the fact that it is in the same general 
area. “Is costs the taxpayers nothing,” the 
Department says. But one is not supposed 
to ask questions about interests vosts and 
Federal, State, and local taxes foregone. Ap-_ 
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parently, New Deal financial wizards have 
not yet caught up with the fact that in a 
business enterprise, interest on borrowed 
capital and taxes are costs. 

We have heard much in recent months 
to the effect that the so-called upper Colo- 
rado River storage project is an absolute 
“must.” It is claimed that without it, the 
entire reclamation program is a “dead duck.” 
The project was approved by the Senate in 
the last session of Congress and has been 
favorably reported to the House. Members 
of both political parties are vying with each 
other in their eagerness to support it. 

The upper Colorado River drains parts of 
the States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
New Mexico. The project consists of a num- 
ber of storage dams which would impound 
water for so-called river regulation and for 
the development of power. It contemplates 
10 reservoirs and 33 participating irrigation 
projects. The bill, which passed the Senate, 
proposes immediate construction of 3 of the 
dams and 11 irrigation projects, requiring 
an initial capital outlay of $1.6 billion. For 
the complete project, the latest Government 
estimate is over $3 billion. Based on the 
past record of underestimation of costs, re- 
sponsible authorities estimate that the ulti- 
mate project will cost between $5 and $6 
billion for capital outlay alone, with no al- 
lowance for interest cost or other hidden 
subsidies, ‘7 

The Interior Department has stated that 
for the last 25 years the reservoirs will not 
be needed for river regulation. Others place 
the figure at 50 years. In any event, the 
sole function of the dams for many years 
will be to provide revenues from the sale of 
power to subsidize the irrigation projects 
which would be operated independently of 
the dams. 

The projects now under consideration 
would bring in 143,000 new irrigated acres 
and would provide supplemental water. for 
243,000 acres already irrigated. The irriga- 
tion costs are estimated at $323,526,000, but 
the water users are asked to repay only $36,- 
546,000, without interest. Someone else will 
have to pay the remaining 88 percent of the 
capital cost and all of the interest charges. 
It is proposed that these moneys be provided 
by power revenues. But the power projects 
cannot pay off their own costs and the irri- 
gation costs simultaneously. One or the 
other must be deferred. The plan now await- 
ing consideration by the House proposes a 
schedule of repayments which provides that 
the power investment be paid off in a period 
of 100 years from the time the power is 
available. This assumes that 6-mill power 
will be marketable for the next 100 years at 
load centers which are 200 to 400 miles away. 

I will not burden you with an account of 
the mathematical gymnastics which have 
been resorted to in order to justify this proj- 
ect, all of which assume that interest costs 
on Treasury borrowings are negligible. But 
it is pertinent to note that while the capital 
cost for direct irrigation on the 11 projects in 
the initial program would range from $200 to 
$800 per acre, comparable land, already irri- 
gated, in this project area is selling for $150 
per acre. The crops proposed to be grown 
are hay, small grains, and pasture for dairy 
cows, sheep, and beef cattle. On a few 
projects, sugar beets and alfalfa would be 
added. At present, grains, sugar beets, dairy 
cows, and sheep are under the price-support 
program. 

Here is a project that would bring 143,000 
new acres into agriculture and would in- 
crease the stability of current agriculture on 
243,000 additional acres which is made pos- 
sible only by the investment of $1.6 billion. 
But there are now in the United States at 
least 20 million acres of undeveloped fertile 
land in humid areas which can be developed 
for agriculture by drainage and clearing at a 
total cost of about $175 per acre. In all, there 
are in the United States 350 million acres of 
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cultivated cropland. But, in addition to this, 
there are approximately 134 million acres of 
cropland, about half of which is used only 
for pasture and the other half is neither 
harvested nor pastured. All of this could 
be brought into cultivation at relatively 
small cost. 

And it is particularly pertinent to note 
that during 1953, 1954, and 1955, 31 million 
acres, about 9 percent of all harvested land, 
was taken out of crop use by the Government 
in its farm-support programs, Now, the ad- 
ministration’s new soil-bank program pro- 
poses the retirement of an additional 40 
million acres at an annual cost of $1 bil- 
lion. Yet, for 1956, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion expects to make available for production 
about 50,000 acres in new land. Nor is there 
any indication that they propose to slow 
down the development of new projects. 

In addition to the wasteful expenditure of 
public funds, even greater harm can be done 
by permanently committing precious water 
to uneconomic purposes. The area served by 
tle upper Colorado River is rich in oil, oil 
shales, coal, uranium, titanium, and other 
raw materials susceptible of industrial de- 
velopment and all requiring large quantities 
of water. It has been estimated that 1,000 
gallons of water will grow 10 cents worth of 
crops in this area, but would permit the 
production of $5 worth of industrial prod- 
ucts. But once precious water is committed 
to agricultural uses, it would be political sui- 
cide for anyone to propose that it be taken 
away and used for something else. 

If economics, rather than politics, is the 
determining consideration in such projects, 
we need a new definition of the word. 


POWER GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION, 
INCLUDING ATOMIC POWER 


There probably has been vastly more heat 
generated in the debates on public power 
than by all the electric power produced since 
Edison's first discoveries. 

The Federal Government first entered the 
power business in 1906, when it undertook 
the sale of surplus electric energy developed 
at reclamation projects, The power was sold 
for what it would bring. 

In 1928, the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
authorized the payment of the entire de- 
velopment of Hoover Dam from power reve- 
nues. 


In 1933, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Was created and the act provided that the 
cost of the structures be allocated to flood 
control, navigation, and power and that such 
allocations by the Board of Directors be 
final. This opened the door for generous 
allocations to the giveaway functions of navi- 
gation and flood control, which are paid for 
almost entirely by Federal funds. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of ex- 
cess power at the lowest possible rates con- 
sistent with sound business principles. The 
law said, further, “rate schedules shall be 
drawn having regard to the recovery of the 
cost of producing and transmitting such 
electric energy.” But the law did not define 
what is meant by “sound business principles” 
nor did it define “costs” and the definitions 
of these terms have been the subject of 
bitter controversy ever since. Public power 
has now become a potent political issue of 
growing importance. It is, in fact, an ideo- 
logical controversy because it has come to 
be recognized that socialized power can 
easily lead to socialized industry, since the 
control of the allocation of power could be 
used as a powerful weapon to control the 
operations of industry. 

There is no logical reason for the popular 
appeal of public power. But demagogs have 
been able to hoodwink the public into be- 
lieving that it is an important factor in their 
cost of living. Actually, the cost of power to 
the average householder is about 1 percent 
of his family budget. A reduction of only 3 
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percent in his tax bill would pay for his 
power. : 

As for manufacturing, except for the elec- 
trochemical and electrometallurgical indus- 
tries, the cost of power averages little more 
than one-half of 1 percent of the product 
value. while for the two industries mentioned 
it averages a little over 10 percent. 

In 1933, the installed capacity of Federal 
power projects was less than 1 percent of 
all electric utilities in the country. By mid- 
1953, the Federal Government had invested 
$2.3 billion in power facilities and had be- 
come the largest single producer, accounting 
for 13.1 percent of the kilowatt-hours gen- 
erated. Federal projects now under con- 
struction and authorized will, by 1960, more 
than double the 1953 capacity and, when all 
are completed, will triple it, reaching a total 
of 35 million kilowatts, at a total cost of $10 
billion. 

Since the end of World War II, investor- 
owned electric companies have spent ap- 
proximately $20 billion for new facilities, as 
against a total expenditure for power facil- 
ities by the Federal Government, from the 
very beginning of its program in 1906 to 
mid-1953, of only $2.3 billion. There is not 
a shadow of a doubt that private industry 
can take care of the country’s needs for elec- 
tric power in peace or in war. 

The primary objective of public power is 
political and, therefore, it must be made to 
appear cheaper than investor-owned power. 
With direct costs the same, the only way an 
advantage can be shown for public power is 
by subsidizing it. Subsidy is a political ne- 
cessity and our studies show that all Federal 
power is subsidized. The subsidy takes one 
or more of the following forms, which are evi- 
denced in lower power rates: 

(a) Use of interest rates which are lower 
than the actual cost of long-term money and 
risk capital. 

(b) Omission of interest during construc- 
tion. 

(c) Omission of Federal income taxes or 
comparable contribution to the cost of the 
Federal Government. 

(ad) With two exceptions (Hoover Dam and 
TVA), omission of all State or local taxes. 

(e) Charging large parts of the initial cap- 
ital costs to wholly subsidized Federal ac- 
tivities such as flood control, navigation, 
fish and wildlife, etc. 

(f) Charging administrative costs, insur- 
ance, and pensions to other Government 
accounts. 

To illustrate my point that political con- 
siderations take precedence in determina- 
tion of hydroelectric power developments, I 
shall mention some examples. 

The Corps of Engineers has built 3 dams 
on the Cumberland River ostensibly for 
flood control and power. The engineers have 
estimated the annual charge for power for 
the 3 projects at $5,112,000. But the sales 
agency, the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration, estimates this cost at $4,134,000. 
The estimated average annual power bene- 
fits, based on power values furnished by the 
Federal Power Commission, are $11,540,000. 
But the Southeastern Power Administration 
has contracted to sell the energy to TVA 
at @ gross annual revenue of $3,500,900, or 
about 30 percent of its value and between 
60 percent and 80 percent of its cost, as es- 
timated by the Federal agencies themselves. 
This cost assumes that the cost of money 
is 24% percent and no allowance is made for 
Federal, State er local taxes. Interest at 3 
percent, the current long-term Government 
money rate, and taxes would add about 
$2,500,000, 

There are other examples of devious ac- 
counting and skillful evasion of costs in th. 
Federal power program. 

Our task force concluded that if all Fed- 
eral power rates were based on power values 
computed according to Federal Power Com- 
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mission methods, the rates would be in- 
creased by 30 percent and 50 percent. 

The construction of Federal power projects 
as a so-called yardstick to control the 
raves charged by investor-owned utilities is 
a gross deception. I was taught that there 
are 36 inches to the yard. But by virtue of 
failure to include taxes, and because of low 
interest financing and other hidden subsi- 
dies, the yardstick proposed by public power 
proponents has somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 24 to 27 inches. There is much more 
that I could say about public power as, for 
example: 

(a) That the only areas in the United 
States which face a current or prospective 
power shortage are those now served pre- 
dominantly by public power. 

(b) That Federal agencies have frequently 
described projects as flood control, reclama- 
tion or navigation measures (all of which 
are heavily subsidized) when their real and 
obvious purpose is to produce electric power. 

(c) That private power companies, by 
their tax payments, are forced to subsidize 
competing public power. 

(d) That 80 percent of our people who 
obtain their power from private companies 
subsidize, in large measure, the 20 percent 
who are served by public power. 

(e) That private power cannot compete 
with subsidized public power for obvious 
reasons, which means that long as the 
general taxpayer is willing to foot the bill 
for the subsidy, the areas served by public 
power will expand at the expense of areas 
served by private power. There is the 
equivalent of Gresham’s Law on money 
here—bad power chases out the good. 

I have cited a few examples to illustrate 
my point that political considerations are, 
for the most part, in control of the develop- 
ment of our national water resources and 
power. As a result we are wasting the sub- 
stance of our natural resources and this and 
future generations will pay the penalty of 
such waste. 

The question arises—What steps should be 
taken to assure a greater measure of control 
by the economic factors? 

Our task force made detailed recommen- 
dations in this matter. Briefly, we recom- 
mended that Congress establish a specific 
code of principles and procedures for deter- 
mining the economic justification and finan- 
cial feasibility of all water-resource projects 
and that all agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be governed thereby. 

We recommended, also, that planning 
should be decentralized to local, State, and 
regional groups of non-Federal entities who 
should participate in financing the work. 
We found that one of the best practical tests 
of economic soundness is the extent to which 
the immediate beneficiaries are willing to 
spend their own money for the alleged 
benefits. 

We recommended the establishment in the 
Executive Office of the President of a Water 
Resources Board which would resolve con- 
flicts between Federal agencies, establish 
uniform procedures, and insulate the plan- 
ning and construction agencies from politi- 
cal pressures. 

We recommended, also, an independent 
Board of Review to be established in the 
Bureau of the Budget to screen all project 
proposals made by the Water Resources 
Board. 

Time will not permit me to go into the 
details of these proposals. 

I am convinced that until these steps are 
taken we will continue in our present policies 
of developing our water resources in the old- 
fashioned pork-barrel style, projects being 
put over by logrolling and pressures and 
with little regard to merit, economy, or real 
conservation of those resources. Changes of 
this kind can only come about when the peo- 
ple understand the issues and insist upon 
sound procedures. Unless the people really 
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want economy and conservation, and are 
willing to make their voices heard, they will 
continue to be fed on so-called free projects, 
paid for with their own money and an in- 
creased public debt. 

Since the publication of our report, and 
as a result of the numerous articles and 
speeches I have made on this subject, I have 
been accused of being opposed to the con- 
servation and development of our country’s 
water resources. I have even been called a 
Fascist, because I once modestly advanced 
the suggestion that those great political 
benefactors who run on platforms of doing 
good for the people should begin, if only on 
@ very modest scale, by doing that good with 
their own money. 

In the field of water resources and power 
I stand committed to six basic principles, 
which are: 

1. That we develop our water resources 
only as they are needed and only to meet 
proven economic requirements; 

2. That developments be financed and ad- 
ministered by private enterprise or, if this is 
not feasible, by local governmental units or 
by the States; 

3. That those who benefit pay the cost of 
providing their benefits; 

4. That whatever work is done by the Fed- 
eral Government be done efficiently and eco- 
nomically; 

5. That we do not use the power of the 
Federal Government, as represented by the 
tax collector, to deprive the Federal taxpayer 
of his lawfully acquired property in order to 
finance water-resource projects unless those 
projects will provide a clearly defined and 
demonstrable direct benefit of national 
scope; and 

6. That in every case the activities under- 
taken by the Federal Government be clearly 
within the strictly construed constitutional 
limits of its authority. 

I am aware that this platform is poorly 
designed to attract the support of those who 
believe in special privilege for political pres- 
sure groups. Nevertheless, I am prepared to 
stand on it. 





The Charge Is Trespassing: Manifesto 
States Principle of Widespread Concern 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
South, as well as many people in other 
sections of the country, are becoming 
more aware and therefore more alarmed 
over the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court attempting to outlaw segregation 
in the public schools of this country. 

Since the manifesto a few days ago by 
101 Members of Congress on this subject, 
there have been literally hundreds of 
editorials approving this action. This 
demonstrates what we have long con- 
tended, namely, that our people were 
praying for leadership. Now that the 
manifesto has been subscribed, they are 
asserting themselves through every 
forum available. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, we 
submit a splendid and timely editorial 
from the Nashville Banner under date 
of March 20. The editor of this splendid 
paper is to be congratulated upon his ap- 
praisal of the situation. 
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The editorial follows: 

The Constitution of the United States not 
having been abolished—or abridged to 
change any of its basic points—this is what 
its first paragraph still declares: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the Uniteu States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

There should be no necessity of reminder 
on that. However, in recent years, by rulings 
of the Supreme Court, one might almost 
imagine the specification had been abrogated 
and that Congress had abdicated the law- 
making function. 

The judiciary should take a look, for there 
it is—neither by attribution nor inference 
assigning to the bench any prerogatives of 
the legislature. The trespass of an over- 
stepped authority setting the judicial foot 
on lawmaking domain is exactly as violative 
of the metes and bounds of constitutional 
government as would be congressional in- 
trusion usurping authority of the bench. 

That in substance is the point made, and 
beyond refutation, by the manifesto filed by 
southern Congressmen in challenge of the 
Supreme Court ruling of May 17, 1954. 

Namely, the indictment rings with the 
charge that the tribunal overstepped its 
jurisdiction—quitting the judicial premises 
to tramp heavily and illegally upon *the 
legislative. 

When that is pointed out, it should give 
deeper meaning for this document and its 
principle to States and regions unconcerned 
about segregation as such. For it can readily 
be seen that once the bars are down which 
historically have restrained the respective 
branches of Federal Government from en- 
croaching, or usurpating powers, the danger 
of trespass is against all. 

Actually, the segregation issue is only in- 
cidental to the larger case presented in this 
manifesto, For it is not hard to demon- 
strate that in this action dictating to the 
States the rules governing public-school en- 
roliment, the blow inflicted is upon powers 
and functions reserved by the States when 
the Constitution was written. And Con- 
gress did not do the transgressing. The only 
Federal agency ever endowed with legislative 
power has declined consistently to legislate 
in that particular—on the ground surely 
that it is a State right, authority, and 
responsibility. 

It is not, note it, just a matter of being 
either for or against segregation, The issue 
is more fundamental than that, 

If the Supreme Court has the authority 
to legislate—or to act in a manner tanta- 
mount to that by construing the Consti- 
tution—where does that power stop? If 
the authority exists, it is as broad as the 
whole province of legislativ~ action. 

Once before it became ne «sary for Con- 
gress to act in renunciation of a Supreme 
Court decision—at that time, too, to clarify 
@ point which the lawmaking body had re- 
fused to authenticate with law. That was 
Mr. Truman’s wild claim to possession of the 
tidelands property. As President he had 
sought to enact legislation to that end; 
failing that, he got a ruling through the 
Court validating the Federal claim to that 
oil-bearing land. It was clear to legal minds, 
and to students of the Constitution, that 
the Court had overstepped its authority. 
So it became necessary for Congress to pass 
@ law restoring the lands to State owner- 
ship. 

It never is safe to risk a principle on 
eccentric interpretation. 

America must have realized that after, by 
@ narrow margin, the Court in 1952 struck 
down Mr. Truman’s imperial claim to in- 
herent powers by which, regardless of law, 
he seized the steel industry. 

It bears repeating, and other areas should 
see it, the issue is not segregation as such— 
though that conforms with custom and tra- 
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dition of the South. The aim of this mani- 
festo is not some retaliatory action on the 
part of a Jeffersonian American element that 
has been maligned for its political funda- 
mentalism. The issue is whether the Su- 
preme Court shall usurp authority belong- 
ing to that separate and equal branch of 
the Government—whether, in other words, 
it ends by a transgression the segregation 
of govenmental units into their respective 
areas of jurisdiction. 

Speaking of segregation, the Founding 
Fathers evidently believed in it. In the 
instrument of organic law they clearly in- 
tended to segregate the three branch of Gov- 
ernment—executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial—from one aonther. 

That is why, in the Banner’s view, it is 
important, too, to proceed with the move of 
interposition. 

That is not a hostile action. It simply 
proposes that if the Federal Government is 
to regulate enrollments and attendant rules 
in our public schools, the Constitution 
should specifically state that by an amend- 
ment. 

If Congress feels that way, surely it will 
initiate the action whereby such a rider for 
the Constitution will be submitted to the 
States for ratification or rejection. 

If regulatory power is to be in Federal 
harids, it should be put there by a formal 
vote of the people and not by a quasi- 
legislative act by the Supreme Court. 





Role of the Antarctic, the World’s Last 
Outpost 
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HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
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Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
would appear that the Antarctic is not 
covered by the Monroe Doctrine and 
that it is wide open for all comers to 
stake claims on it. Will they? 

During World War II, it is said that 
Hitler’s submarines refueled from dumps 
in the Antarctic. 

The question is, in the next foray, 
Would it avail an unfriendly force to 
set up missile bases on the Antarctic to 
knock out any war effectiveness of South 
America, Africa, and Australia? A 
power astride the Antarctic would look 
down the throat of Australia, Africa, 
and South America. To date, wars have 
been fought and battlelines moved from 
east to west and from west to east. 
Note Islam’s sweep from China to France 
and Hitler’s dash from Dakar to the 
gates of Cairo, not to mention Napo- 
leon’s nemesis from Paris to Moscow. 

In our time, we moved from Pearl 
Harbor to Africa, from Dieppe to D-day, 
thence to Japan. Do the Reds now 
move, in the way of Islam, from China 
to Paris via the Mediterranean Basin? 
And will they move south to Africa via 
the Middle East, knocking out South 
America and Australia from the Ant- 
arctic as they go? 

Had the four horsemen of World 
War II moved north and south instead 
of east and west, what would have hap- 
pened? Had Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Tojo, in 1939, moved directly south, 
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would Africa, Australia, and South 
America have remained so secure for the 
free world? ; 

Should some future horsemen in their 
sweep against freedom, retrieve the 
errors of World War II, and couple with 
their drive from China to Paris a knock- 
out blow from the Antarctic against 
Australia and South America, as they 
move south on Africa, from Cairo to 
Cape, how ready would be be to blunt 
their thrust? 

While scientists make soundings of the 
universe on the Antarctic in the geo- 
physical year, it is hoped that a few sons 
of freedom there are, whose soundings 
on survival include the Antarctic in their 
appraisals. 

One remembers how, in the era of 
good will, the Allies, flushed with victory 
over the foe, forgot to provide roads of 
entry and exit from Berlin and Vienna, 
so clearly revealed by the Berlin airlift. 

I thought the attached clipping, Mr. 
Speaker, might add a point or two of 
interest to the topic of Antarctic: 

{From the Washington Daily News of March 
13, 1956] 

Book REvEALS ANTARCTIC LANDING By NEW 
ENGLANDERS 


(By E. A. Kendall) 


Newspapers have been carrying items 
about the latest Antarctic expedition. It is 
of interest to know, therefore, that publica- 
tion of a book based on a recent discovery 
of a sealing vessel's log of the early 1820's 
reveals that New England seamen made a 
landing on the Antarctic Continent. 

If all documentation holds up, this may 
prove to be the first landing of human beings 
upon this vast southern continent. First 
sighting of the continent proper already has 
been pretty well established as having been 
made by an American skipper (although 
which of the three, Palmer, Burdick, or Davis, 
is not perhaps too certain). 

The prowess of the early Americans un- 
doubtedly will strengthen the basis for 
United States claims to the Antarctic tracts, 
if and when we decide making formal claims 
is sensible. 

Participation of our scientists in the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year studies during 
1957 to 1958 does not solve territorial claims. 
Today we have no claims to a single pebble 
on the rich and potentially véry important 
new continent. Tomororw we may not be 
able to claim any of it; other countries may 
have stepped in, while we delayed. 

Perhaps our hesitancy may be overcome 
with these new facts about the first land- 
ing, as depicted in Dr. Edouard A. Stackpole’s 
book entitled “The Huron and the Huntress.” 





Representative Thompson of New Jersey 
Makes Plea for American Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News for March 
20, 1956. The article commends our 
colleague, Representative Frank THOMP- 
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son, Jr., for the leadership he has pro- 
vided in furthering the recognition of 
American art, as recently embodied in 
his bill, H. R. 9988. I have today intro- 
duced an identical bill in the hope that 
this proposal to provide temporary ex- 
hibition space for the National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts in the National Gallery 
of Art may be favorably acted upon. 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s article follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON MAKES PLEA FOR 

AMERICAN ART 


(By Mrs. Roosevelt) 


New YorxK.—Representative FRanK THOMP- 
SON, JR., Democrat, of New Jersey, had an 
interesting article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, March 12, about the National Gal- 
lery of Art, which celebrated its 15th anni- 
versary. During the week of this celebration 
the gallery had a splendid exhibition of 
potential and outright gifts by Samuel H. 
Kress, Rush H. Kress, and the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation. 


Andrew W. Mellon was the man who 
started what has become, under David E. 
Finley’s directorship, one of the greatest 
cultural monuments in the entire world. 
Congress has made an impressive contribu- 
tion of more than $1 million a year to the 
gallery’s maintenance, so that the people 
of the country have a stake in the growth 
of this great cultural monument. 


PLEA 


Representative THompson makes a plea in 
his article for the advance of all our arts. 
He suggests that the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery should rethink their position 
in regard to all American art and set aside 
some exhibit rooms in the gallery exclu- 
sively for the National Collection of Fine 
Arts which, like the National Gallery, is 
a branch of the Smithsonian Institution. 
In 1948, by act of Congress, a gallery was 
authorized to be built exclusively to house 
the National Collection of Fine Arts. But 
it has not as yet been accomplished, and 
so this suggestion of Mr. THompsoNn’s is 
of a temporary nature. 





The Hughes Trial and Domestic Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include a speech made by Mr. 
William F. Buckley, Jr., publisher of 
National Review, at the For America 
Rally in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
February 22, 1956, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, a few weeks ago, 
New Yorkers had a rare privilege. Down at 
Foley Square, one after another of the most 
celebrated liberal publicists in America, hav- 
ing solemnly sworn to tell only the truth, 
begged a jury of 12 American men and women 
to believe that they are fools. One would 
have thought that this much at the very 
least, in the case of the men in question, 
would have been easy of demonstration; 
yet the jury balked. To Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., 
senior paymaster of anti-McCarthy confi- 
dence men, and chairman of the Americans 
for Democratic Action; and to Clayton 
Fritchey, propaganda head for the Demo- 
cratic Party, and deputy chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee; and to Al- 
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fred Friendly, assistant chief moralizer and 
managing editor of the Washington edition 
of the New York Times—the jury said, in 
effect, Gentlemen, hard and conscientiously 
though we look at the evidence, and try to 
evaluate it, we cannot bring ourselves to pass 
judgment on it, we cannot come to a decision. 
We are, frankly, disagreed as to whether you 
are far-gone fools, or systematic liars. 

The truth, perhaps, lies somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes the jury was, in 
effect, asked to consider. Things are never 
all white or all black, liberal philosophers 
frequently remind us, but usually gray. This 
may be a case in point: Messrs. Rauh, 
Fritchey, and Friendly are, perhaps, only 
half foolish and half untruthful. 

The trial of Paul Hughes was one of those 
freakish events through which, from time to 
time, a benevolent providence allows us to 
get major insights into major problems 
through the doings of minor men caught 
up in a single drama. The transcript of the 
proceedings in the case of the United States 
v. Paul Hughes is a source of invaluable in- 
sights as to why it has been difficult—and 
at the margin, impossible—to persuade the 
majority of our ruling elite to concern them- 
selves, let alone cope with, the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Consider the facts, and the light they shed. 
In January 1954, a 35-year-old veteran of the 
Air Force approaches Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., a 
celebrated Liberal publicist, a renowned law- 
yer specializing in civil-rights cases, a con- 
spicuous critic of congressional investiga- 
tions, secret informers, and the like, and, in 
his role as a most worldly and cynical man, 
a persistent skeptic with respect to tales of 
Communist intrigue or treachery or power. 
Posing as a secret and disaffected member 
of Senator McCartHy’s staff, Hughes un- 
folds a phantasmagoria around the treach- 
erous doings of McCarTuy and his associates 
so grotesque and exaggerated as to have im- 
Ppelled a balanced man to have telephoned 
immediately for the man in a white suit; 
but the fantasy had quite the opposite ef- 
fect on Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. He started 
shelling out money, for he wanted more and 
more and more, so hotly did he lust after 
anti-McCarthyana. 

Hughes promptly brought in a 94-page 
document—a document which is, in a sense, 
a work of genius. One might easily suppose, 
on reading it, that it was the work of a 
psychiatrist who sought simultaneously to 
assuage and to aggravate a patient of some- 
what unbalanced political outlook. The 
salve was there—for here was confirmation 
in abundance of the worst one could imagine 
about McCarTtHy—and also the galvanizer— 
here was a call to glory, a call for superhu- 
man exertions to destroy the monster Mc- 
CartHy. There is something in the remark- 
able document that fed on, and then quickly 
nourished, just about every liberal political 
neurosis of early 1954. Here were notes on 
secret correspondence between Eisenhower 
and McCartHy; on rivalries between the 
staffs of the Jenner and the McCarthy com- 
mittees; plans to contact Gouzenko, behind 
the back of the State Department; reports 
on a clandestine White House conference at 
which a smear campaign against the Demo- 
cratic Party was organized; a transcript of 
miscellaneous McCarthy animadversions on 
such disparate persons and things as Herbert 
Brownell, Air Force bases, Drew Pearson, 
ethics, and Leonard Hall; of McCarthy in- 
formers splattered around, in the White 
House, in the CIA; excruciating teasers about 
informants whose identity had not been 
disclosed; and all this wrapped up in a dis- 
orderly package, sometimes illiterate, some- 
times eloquent, but reeking with drama, and 
emitting a sex appeal irresistible to profes- 
sional anti-McCarthyites. 

In the course of the months to come, 
things got better and better. Getting re- 
ports from Paul Hughes was, for Mr. Rauh— 
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for his friends Fritchey and Friendly—like 
taking dope. They needed a little bit more 
every time; and, always obliging, Paul 
Hughes gave it to them. By the time the 
summer was well along, and their addiction 
complete, Hughes was driven to rather des- 
perate measures to keep up the flow of in- 
formation as to the rascality of McCartHy. 
He had already tried—successfully—a melo- 
dramatic tale about how he had had to move 
his wife and child to another State for fear 
that, when he discovered he had been double- 
crossed, McCartHy would send around some 
of his mercenaries to wipe out Hughes’ fam- 
ily; and then, a few weeks later, he had tried 
to get money from Al Friendly, substitute 
Paymaster while Rauh was in Europe, to 
turn over, said Hughes, to an investagator 
on McCarTHy’s staff to be used by that in- 
vestigator to buy off a girl he had gotten 
into trouble. And what did all this have 
to do with the Washington Post? Why, 
obvious, said Hughes; by getting the in- 
vestigator out of a jam, he could ingratiate 
himself with him and get still more inti- 
mate secrets about the doings of McCartHy 
and the committee. 

By midsummer, dizzied perhaps by an 
equatorial sun, Paul Hughes took a step 
which, in spite of a 6-month run of steady 
successes, he must have deemed at little 
chancy. It must have been with a quiver 
of trepidation that he told his little group 
that Senator McCartHy and his staff kept 
an arsenal of pistols, Lugers, and submachine 
guns hidden in the basement of the Senate 
Office Building. Why? Well, presumably, 
to protect themselves when they went out 
after evidence. But perhaps for other reas- 
ons, Hughes must have hinted enticingly, 
knowing from experience that his job was 
confined to the mere planting of seeds, which 
a whole army of neuroses could be counted 
on to fertilize. 

Things became almost unbearably hot. A 
little later, Hughes told Friendly that Mc- 
CaRTHY was about to send someone to New 
York to pay cash for secret information 
snitched from the State Department, by an 
employee. Friendly got hold of his boss and 
the two of them tore over to Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell and breathlessly told him that 
they had got hold of something hot, they 
couldn't tell him just what it was, but that 
any day now it would happen, and would 
he hold himself ready, day and night, to 
put an FBI man at their disposal so that 
they could catch the lawbreakers in fla- 
grante? They insisted on, and got, Brown- 
ell’s unlisted home telephone number, so 
that they could reach him at whatever hour 
Hughes might happen to call in. 

Brownell promised to help. So the pub- 
lisher and the editor of the Washington Post 
went back to the barricades to wait anxiously 
final word from Hughes that the great illegal 
act for which they had all been praying and 
paying was about to take place. Nothing 
happened, of course. After he had squeezed 
all the juice out of that one, advancing one 
reason after another why the meeting, week 
after week, did not come off, inventive little 
Paul Hughes simply went on to something 
else. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, it went on and 
onandon. In October the Washington Post, 
bracing itself for the climax, prepared 12 
articles on Senator McCarTHy, based on the 
information Paul Hughes had given them. 
And then, as an afterthought almost, a re- 
porter was assigned to check on some of the 
information on the basis of which the Post 
was about to break into print. He went off 
to see 3 or 4 of the workers in the Bell Tele- 
communications Laboratories (which man- 
ufactures secret equipment for the Signal 
Corps), whose affidavits testifying to the way 
in which McCartHy had browbeat them 
Hughes had furnished: and lo and behold, 
the workers didn’t exist. The affidavits the 
Washington Post was about to publish were 
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totally fictitious. Almost in a state of panic, 
I suppose, the researcher tore off to Cornell 
University, next stop on the verification tour, 
to interview a professor who, Paul Hughes 
had reported, had been blackmailed by Mc- 
CarTHy. If the professor refused to come 
through with a juicy Communist or two, 
McCarTHy had allegedly said to him, the 
committee would publicly reveal that, in his 
misspent youth, he had had an illegitimate 
son. Unlike the workers at the Bell Tele- 
communications Laboratories, the professor 
did exist; but he was terribly startled by the 
story of his victimization. For the poor old 
man had never been in touch with McCarTtTHY 
or any member of McCarTHy’s committee at 
any time; and on top of that, far from hav- 
ing misspent his youth, the professor had 
led a life of conspicuous rectitude. 

The disappointment of the Washington 
Post must have been terrible. The series was 
canceled. The bill was toted up: Hughes had 
collected over $8,000 from Joseph Rauh, and 
over $2,500 from Clayton Fritchey. The gen- 
eral indignation was great. Quite great, that 
is. The Post did not vent its indignation by 
publishing an exclusive story on the strange 
life and activities of an anti-McCarthy ca- 
reerist. Joseph L. Rauh, his perfervid con- 
cern over lawbreaking notwithstanding, did 
not complain to the Justice Department that 
@ man was wandering around getting money 
under false pretense from credulous liberals, 
and flashing forged credentials as an alleged 
member of the McCartHy committee; Clay- 
ton Fritchey did not complain to the police 
that Hughes had subsequently tried to black- 
mail him; Gen. Cornelius Mara, assistant to 
Harry Vaughan and Harry Truman, and 
another victim of the hoax, did not complain 
that Hughes had given him a bum check—no, 
these forgiving men were prepared to just let 
Hughes go, to let the whole episode remain an 
unpricked bubble in the sea of history, for- 
ever immune from human scrutiny. 

But the indomitable Paul Hughes wouldn’t 
cooperate. He looked around for fresh bait, 
and settled on the FBI. From that point, nis 
career moved to a rapid end. He was sub- 
penaed by a grand jury, and in due course 
the Government decided he should be prose- 
cuted, for lying before the jury. The Gov- 
ernment was completely confident it would 
win a conviction. The Government saw no 
reason to doubt that a person who admitted 
to being a professional liar could be proved 
to have lied, in a few specific instances, to a 
grand jury. Alas, the Government prosecu- 
tors forgot to reckon with the fact that in 
order to prove that Hughes was a liar, it be- 
came necessary to prove that Rauh, Friendly, 
and Fritchey were not liars. That proved an 
insurmountable obstacle. With the result 
that, today, Hughes is a free man. 

I don’t pretend that the recounting of the 
essential facts of the Hughes episode does 
not give me a certain sensual satisfaction. 
But I do assure you that I recount those 
facts here tonight for other reasons. The 
fifth plank of the For America platform 
which I was assigned to speak about, asks 
that we destroy the Communist conspiracy. 
If we lived in a society of reasonable men 
we could take for granted the desire to de- 
story the Communist conspiracy, and the 
resolution with which to do it. That desire 
and that resolution would flow automati- 
cally, we would reason, from the fact that 
our society, being free, desires and resolves 
to remain free, which involves destroy- 
ing the forces of slavery. But in our society, 
reason is not king, and it is a matter of fact 
that in some of our most prominent leaders, 
neither an understanding of the comspiracy, 
nor an effective will to destroy it is present. 
The Hughes case illustrates the point. 

Let me set forth a series of assumptions 
centering around the activities of Joseph 
Rauh, in the Hughes episode, and generalize 
from them. I treat Rauh, unhesitatingly, 
as an archetype of the modern liberal—not 
only because, as head of the ADA, he is 
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idealogue in chief of the most concentrated 
nest of contemporary liberalism, but be- 
cause—and this is more deeply significant— 
not a single liberal publicist has dissoci- 
ated himself from Rauh by condemning, in 
any particular, his behavior with respect to 
Paul Hughes. Thus we can safely assume 
that they see nothing in his behavior to 
criticize. 

Assumption 1: I assume that in his entire 
life, Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., has not spent as 
much of his spare time in attempting to 
uncover the wrongdoings of Communists as, 
in 1954 alone, he spent in attempting to 
catch up an anti-Communist American Sen- 
ator in an illegal act. 

I generalize that, like Rauh, the liberal 
community is more concerned about poten- 
tial perfidy on the part of anti-Communist 
members of the American right than about 
the perfidy of the Communists. Anticom- 
munism, then, must wait in line beyond 
anti-anti-communism. 

2. I assume that in his entire life, Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr., has not contributed $8,000, or 
anything like $8,000, to persons or organiza- 
tions engaged in attempting to study the 
activities, or fix the location of, Communists, 
or Communist sympathizers, whether in 
government, education, the arts, or religion. 

I generalize that, like Rauh, the liberal 
community is not prepared to make sacri- 
fices in order to arrest the conspiracy; 
sacrifices are in order only to arrest those 
who are engaged in attempting to arrest the 
conspiracy. 

3. I assume that if anyone had gone to 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., and told him there was 
reason to believe that the Communists were 
maintaining an arsenal in the cellar of the 
United States Senate Office Building, Mr. 
Rauh would have dismissed the story as in- 
herently unbelievable. 

I generalize that, like Rauh, the liberal 
community remains, the evidence notwith- 
standing, so skeptical about the extent of 
the Communist menace, and so concerned 
about the danger of anticommunism as to 
make the liberals, in objective fact, more 
effectively pro-Communist than anti-Com- 
munist. 

4.I assume that Joseph L. Rauh’s en- 
thusiastic use, in pursuit of anticommu- 
nism, of methods whose use in pursuit of 
communism he persistently denounces, is a 
measure of his evaluation of the comparative 
threat posed by the two forces. 

I generalize that, like Rauh, the liberal 
community is not motivated in its repudia- 
tion of a set of methods by mere disap- 
proval of the methods in the abstract, but 
rather by fixed ideas as to the enemy against 
which the methods are legitimately used. 
One may legitimately employ, against Mc- 
Carthyism, methods deemed inexcusable in 
the fight against communism. 

In sum: I assume that the behavior of 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., et al. during the Hughes 
case bares dramatically the state of mind 
whose grip on American opinion makers ac- 
counts for many of the difficulties we have 
experienced in the past in protecting our- 
selves against communism, here and abroad, 
and also is a terrible augury of the diffi- 
culties that will continue to confront us in 
the future. 

Destroy the Communist conspiracy—how 
is that possible while so many strategically 
situated men and women, in our Govern- 
ment, in our schools, in our press, remain 
massively indifferent to the enemy? These 
men and women are stirred to heroic action 
only when the tocsin sounds to give warning 
against the aggressions of Senators or Con- 
gressman or writers or teachers who dare to 
rise to the challenge of our times by beating 
back the forces of darkness. 

What is it that will serve to kindle a spirit 
of resistance in the liberal bosom? Not, it 
seems, the naked horror of a philosophical 
system that denies human value; nor the 
historical record of a political movement that 
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kilis and enslaves by the tens of millions. 
That is not enough. What, then? 

A few years ago, a reflective observer in- 
dulged in a little wishful thinking. If only, 
he wrote, Mao Tse-tung had, back in 1946 
or 1947, criticized Margaret Truman’s sing- 
ing. China might have been saved. We can- 
not, it seems count on the evil in communism 
to instill in us the will to defend ourselves. 
Something else will have to furnish the im- 
pulse. Perhaps, someday, in his cups, Nikita 
Khrushchev, moved to repay a long-outstand- 
ing diplomatic courtesy, will sputter out, 
“You know, I like old Jozr’”—McCartny, that 
is. Then will the liberals mount their 
chargers, and join the fray, prepared to die 
to the last man, if need be, to beat down the 
newly discovered enemy. 





President Tubman, of Liberia, Chooses 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, having recently completed an 
extensive survey mission to Africa for the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have 
watched with interest the political and 
economic overtures that the Soviet Union 
is making toward the Republic of Li- 
beria. President William V. S. Tubman, 
a man of great integrity and ability, has 
been under considerable pressure to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with the So- 


viet Union and to accept their offers of 


economic assistance. During the two 
discussions I had with President Tub- 
man in September, I was deeply im- 
pressed with the sincerity of his convic- 
tion that both Liberia and the United 
States have much to gain through close 
mutual cooperation. It was hard to con- 
ceive that these Russian overtures could 
dissuade him from that conviction. I 
have just received a copy of a speech 
President Tubman made at a dinner in 
his honor by the Liberian Cabinet on 
March 8. The Congress will be pleased 
to note that he has made his choice 
with the words: 

The Government and people of Liberia ir- 
revocably and wholeheartedly identify them- 
selves in spirit and action with the free na- 
tions of the world. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am submitting the full copy of Presi- 
dent Tubman’s speech: 

You will recall that 12 years ago, when, as 
a result of the free exercise of their franchise, 
the people of Liberia first called us to this 
high office, we embarked upon the sacred 
duties of administrating the affairs of this 
our common country amidst a world which 
was actively engaged in a global armed con- 
flict the scope and magnitude of which had 
never before been experienced by mankind. 

Whereas many felt at that time that we 
had already given adequate expression of our 
devotion and such concrete assistance as was 
within our means to the allied cause, I did 
not think that there should have been any 
room whatsoever for possible doubt or ques- 
tion as to how and where Liberia stood on 
the critical issues of that day. Our honor 
and integrity demanded that we speak and 
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act in unequivocal terms. And we did s0 
by a declaration of war, despite the grave 
and hazardous risks involved. All of that 
has now passed into history. 

We are now entering upon a new admin- 
istration of the affairs of state in a world 
which, whilst not actively engaged in a 
major war, is, 10 years after the end of the 
last Great War, still unable, it appears, to 
return to the placid ways of peace and tran- 
quillity. Besides the seething unrest of the 
north and east of us on this our own con- 
tinent, there are sensitive zones of crisis 
among the teeming masses of Asia. In the 
Middle or Near East we observe how the 
bitter fruit of entrenched hatred has so dan- 
gerously inflamed passions that someday, by 
accident or design, this powder keg may be 
set on fire. The fearful blast from such an 
explosion will not only consume those who 
ignited the fuse, but the effects would be 
felt around the earth. 

Beyond these discords referred to which 
tend to rend and tear the world apart, there 
appears today the underlying basic difficulty 
in reaching any permanent solution to the 
vexing problems of the world because of the 
great ideological gulf which divides the 
great powers and separates the smaller na- 
tions into various camps. The sanctity of 
treaty obligations, the inviolateness of the 
human person, as well as the art of decent 
and just compromise which has character- 
ized classical diplomacy, now, more often, 
give way to flagrant, unilateral violations of 
the pledged word, willful interference in the 
affairs of other nations, duplicity, subver- 
sion, and brute coercion. Neutralism, to a 
certain extent, has also lost some of its 
ancient virtues and has become a third force 
whose mission is not always crystal clear. 

It is in such a world that we stand upon 
the threshold of the future in this new 
administration. 

I, therefore, consider it necessary that the 
Liberian position be clearly defined and our 
attitude fully described. 

The Government and people of Liberia 
irrevocably and wholeheartedly identify 
themselves in spirit and action with the free 
nations of the world. Our friendship and 
historic connections with the United States, 
the leader of the free world, is older than 
the Republic of Liberia itself; for the idea 
and plans for the organization and founding 
of this State existed intangibly in that great 
country long before the founding of this 
Government actually occurred. No hypnotic 
maneuvering can traduce us away or deter 
us from our firm resolve to continue to main- 
tain this position and strengthen the bold 
ties of our long and lasting friendship. 

We are convinced that the correctness of 
our position proceeds not from any tempo- 
rary considerations nor is it based upon 
speculation. This nation has never been for 
sale; neither will the Liberian people ever 
barter their integrity. We shall not go 
around with hat in hand begging. On the 
contrary, we shall pursue the path of honest 
industry in our endeavor to develop our- 
selves. 

We also believe that all free nations, be 
they large or small, should firmly adhere to 
the principles of freedom and democracy 
for the simple reason that they love and 
want to be free. It should be their natural 
desire and determination to remain free to 
exercise their sovereignty without outside 
interference or intimidation. 

We feel that at no time and on no issue 
should the conduct of any free nation be such 
as to create the remotest impression that 
selfish political or economic advantages are 
the principal motives for supporting the 
cause of freedom. Each nation alined on 
the side of the free world must, if it is 
truly realistic, understand that any infantile 
flirtations with the powerful and implacable 
foes of democracy and freedom for tem- 
porary gains may involve a price fatal to 
their own independence and very existence; 
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and that, embracing the foes of democracy 
to their bosom may mean crushing forever 
their own religious freedom and the indi- 
vidual liberty of their people. 

Because of these considerations we have 
decided and intend, like the people of the 
great United States, to build and develop 
our country by our own labor and toil. Our 
prosperity and wealth must be based in the 
first instance upon the ingenuity, thrift, and 
industry with which we exploit our God- 
given resources and attributes. We shall 
continue, as in the past, to seek and effec- 
tively use such technical skills and services 
as are available to assist us in exploring 
and developing these human and natural 
resources as well as in training our labor to 
be more skilled and productive. 

It is our policy to continue by precept 
and example to make Liberia attractive to 
capital from the United States and other 
friendly countries within the free world 
economy. In the exploration and exploi- 
tation of our natural resources, including 
the processing and semifinishing of some 
of these commodities, we shall welcome for- 
eign private investment on a partnership 
and joint participation basis in the interest 
of developing a sounder economy and se- 
curing a wider enjoyment of the benefits 
possible to our people through their par- 
ticipation. 

In a manner similar to that used by many 
of the great nations of the free world which 
have sought and received access to reason- 
able capital markets during the early stages 
of their economic development, we shall also 
continue to seek reasonable larger long-term 
financing for our development program and 
for internal security and defense through the 
effecting of fair loans at equitable and mod- 
erate rates and conditions. 

It is my conviction that if we apply a 
fresh resolve and strive for these honest 
and honorable aims, we can merit the right 
to hope for and expect some measure of 
success in the achievement of the goals we 
have set. 

With the fervent hope that the spirit of 
unity and concord in the future promotion 
of our common patrimony will long be our 
guiding light; the national interest our 
greatest concern; and the determination to 
render more satisfactory service to our God, 
our country, and our fellow men, will remain 
our principal objective, I ask you, ladies and 
gentlemen, to join Mrs. Tubman and me in 
drinking a toast to the health, prosperity, 
and well-being of the Cabinet. 





Social-Security Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day on behalf of my bill, H. R. 10064, 
which would lower the qualifying age for 
social-security benefits from age 65 to 
age 60 for men and age 55 for women, as 
well as to provide that any fully insured 
individual who becomes permanently 
and totally disabled shall be considered 
to have reached retirement age. 

At the outset, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that if there is any group in 
this great land of ours that deserves spe~ 
cial consideration it is the totally and 
permanently disabled who would other- 
wise be eligible for benefits under the so- 
cial-security system except for the fact 
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that in many, many cases they have not 
as yet reached retirement age. 

In all justice, I feel that these people 
should not be further penalized by be- 
ing required to wait for their rightful 
benefits until they reach age 65. They 
need economic assistance right now and, 
after all, they are not employable, and 
to force them to wait, perhaps for many 
years, for their benefits, is working a ter- 
rible hardship upon them. 

I would like to remind the Congress 
that we have modernized our social-se- 
curity system in other respects. In the 
1950 amendments we substantially in- 
creased the coverage of the system and 
more than doubled the amount of the 
benefits. 

Again in 1952 and in 1954 the benefit 
structure was brought up to date. To- 
day, 9 out of 10 workers in this country 
are covered by social security—as com- 
pared with only 3 out of 5 in 1949. 

But, we have made no change what- 
ever in the qualifying age of 65 which 
was set 20 years ago in the middle of a 
depression. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for a change. 
And permit me to outline very briefly 
some of the reasons why it is imperative 
that the 84th Congress act on this mat- 
ter. 

The first and most urgent reason for 
lowering the age requirement grows out 
of recognition of the human values in- 
volved. No longer will it be necessary to 
explain to the older men and women who, 
through forces beyond their control, are 
unable to find work—or are unable to 
work—that they will have to wait for a 
number of years for their retirement 
benefits. No longer will it be our un- 
happy duty to explain to the aged widow 
of a worker who has died that she can- 
not receive any widow’s benefit until she 
has reached her 65th birthday. 

We know, too, how significantly in- 
creases in our living costs have threat- 
ened the security of many older men and 
women who are the victims of the kind of 
involuntary retirement I have just de- 
scribed. It used to be that a family 
which had managed to save a few thou- 
sand dollars to purchase a home could 
survive many years of retirement with- 
out additional income. Fifty years agoa 
backlog of $5,000 would care for a re- 
tired couple for 15 or 20 years. Now, if 
they manage carefully, they may be able 
to stretch it to cover 2 or 3 years. This is 
just one of the economic realities of to- 
day which calls for a lowering of the 
qualifying age in social security. 

Let us consider, for a moment, other 
realities which call for the enactment of 
this bill. First of all, it provides a logical 
adjustment to the fact that the length 
of work-life, for most of us, has been 
substantially shortened. In 1900, 39 per- 
cent of all persons aged 45 or over were in 
the labor force. To day this proportion 
has dropped to around 27 percent. In 
the language of the technician, the shift 
from a rural to a highly industrial econ- 
omy is reflected in the long-term decline 
of farm employment and in the expan- 
sion of such occupations as semiskilled 
operatives and clerical and sales work- 
ers—occupational fields which have a 
very low proportion of older workers. 
Translated, this means that the parent 
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or grandparent who, some years ago, 
could continue to work around the farm- 
yard or by hiring out to the neighbors, 
must now try to find a job in a labor 
market which has relatively few openings 
for older men and women. 

It is true, of course, that the older 
worker who has remained in the same 
job for a number of years can continue 
on with it as long as he is able to work, 
or as long as the job lasts. But let us not 
fall into the error of believing that this 
is the typical experience of older citizens. 
As of October 1953 workers above 45 
were about 50 percent of all unempioy- 
ment-benefit claimants. We know that 
unemployment benefits are paid for only 
a limited period, depending upon limi- 
tations set by the States. In spite of our 
efforts to retrain and reeducate both 
workers and employers so that more work 
opportunities may be made for older peo- 
ple, we know in our hearts that this is a 
solution which will work only in a rela- 
tively small proportion of cases. 

We know, too, that the remarkable im- 
provements in factory technology are 
rapidly changing our methods of mass 
production so that we are producing 
more and more goods with less and less 
hours of work. Recently the Federal Re- 
serve Board reported that American fac- 
tories produced the same amount of 
goods in November 1954 as during the 
same month of 1953. But at the same 
time, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
noted that there were 6 percent fewer 
production workers employed last No- 
vember than in the same month a year 
ago. In other words, output per man- 
hour of work had risen enough in a single 
year to permit industry ot cut down on 
the number of its employees by 6 percent 
without decreasing production at all. 

Nor is this a temporary development, 
The whole trend of our industrial ex- 
pansion has been in the direction of 
shortening the number of hours of work 
required to produce a given product. 
And now we are hearing new predictions 
that we are on the verge of even more 
revolutionary developments in this di- 
rection. A new word, “automation,” has 
come into our language as the field of 
electronics is developing the “mechani- 
cal brain” and similar devices. We are 
not yet quite clear as to just what effect 
the development of nuclear power for 
peacetime uses will have on this total 
picture. But we do know that, whatever 
happens, we are certainly going to be 
faced with the familiar problem of how 
to adjust to the machine’s contribution 
to more leisure time. It is true, of course, 
that new jobs will be created in the 
manufacture of the machines and in pro- 
viding for their maintenance. But the © 
overall problem of adjusting the length 
of work hours—and the length of work 
life—to this new industrial revolution 
remains. One important aspect in these 
considerations will be a recognition of 
the fact that job opportunities for 
younger workers with growing families 
must be maintained. 


But someone will say we cannot afford 
to lower the retirement age so that our 
older people will quit work and live off 
the rest of the country for the remainder 
of their lives. Now, first of all, let us be 
clear about the fact that lowering the 
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qualifying age in social security does not 
amount to enforced retirement at that 
age. Most of the men and women who 
are able to work, and who are allowed to 
continue on their jobs, will do so because 
retirement means a very greatly reduced 
income. In effect, therefore, my bill 
would simply shorten—or eliminate en- 
tirely—the tragic waiting period now 
imposed by the provision that benefits 
cannot be paid until age 65 has been 
reached. 

Let me say, too, that new develop- 
ments of the kind I have outlined have 
always brought out the prophets of 
gloom, who predict that more leisure 
time is a serious matter. In the early 
days of the 18th century they opposed 
the idea of bringing children out of fac- 
tories and into schools on the ground 
that the children would thus be encour- 
aged to develop habits of indolence. 
When the 8-hour day was first proposed, 
early in this century, there was wide- 
spread protest that people would have 
too much time to get into mischief. We 
are, indeed, just beginning to learn that 
more leisure time for more of our people 
can enrich our national life and create 
wew opportunities for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. This is an- 
other reason why I believe that the 
sooner we adjust to the inevitability of 
a shorter work life for most of us, the 
sooner we will understand all the impli- 
cations of our destiny of abundance. 


One further change in our work pat- 
tern should be noted, especially as it ap- 
plies to the appropriate qualifying age 
for women. The fact that older women 
often survive their husbands had added 
to the problems of dependency, particu- 
larly as living costs have increased. The 
widow who has married and raised a 
family is at a special disadvantage in 
seeking employment not only because 
job opportunities for older women are 
limited but also because of her own lack 
of experience in a job. Moreover, she has 
other serious disadvantages. Her oppor- 
tunity to accumulate retirement benefits 
is cut down; she lacks seniority protec- 
tions and is often first to be released 
when reductions in force are put into 
effect; she must often accept jobs at low 
wages or salary levels; and she usually 
lacks training or recent job experience. 
Can we, therefore, conscientiously con- 
tinue to extend the burden for the women 
of America? I think not, and I trust 
that this legislation which I have intro- 
duced today will relieve the grave eco- 
nomic plight that many thousands of our 
fine citizens are presently experiencing 
and most certainly will continue to ex- 
perience unless direct action is taken by 
the Congress to alleviate this serious 
situation. 





Pure Arrogance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
when President Eisenhower recently ve- 
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toed the bill to remove Federal controls 
on natural gas, there was an obvious 
lack of comment by persons favoring the 
principles of free enterprise relating to 
his actions. 

For some reason, many individuals 
and the majority of the press in the 
United States attempted to place the 
blame upon his political advisers, and 
the persons who surround him. 

I believe every man should be held 
personally accountable for his individual 
actions, and for that reason it is my 
firm contention the veto of this gas bill 
and the attendant responsibility should 
be placed squarely upon the President’s 
doorstep. 

The Odessa (Tex.) American, the daily 
newspaper in my hometown, recently 
printed an editorial entitled “Pure Arro- 
gance,” having to do with the veto of 
this measure by the President. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that this paper opposed me in the 1954 
congressional campaign and that my 
thoughts do not always concur with those 
expressed editorially by the Odessa 
American and its sister papers in the 
Freedom Newspapers, Inc., chain. 

But often we do find a common meet- 
ing ground, and we have in this instance. 
The American’s editorial places the 
blame for this veto exactly where it 
should be placed—on the shoulders of 
the President of the United States. It 
would appear this stand by the American 
is one of rare courage among newspapers 
in this day and age, and that theirs is 
a vanishing breed of journalism—that 
of squarely calling the shots and letting 
the chips fall where they may. 

I think all Americans should be fully 
aware of the principles involved in con- 
nection with the President’s veto action. 

The editorial follows: 

PurRE ARROGANCE 

In 1950, President Truman, a persistent foe 
of private enterprise, vetoed a measure which 
would have granted relief from price control 
to the gas industry. President Eisenhower 
was elected in 1952 on a platform which 
called for the elimination of price controls. 

But in 1956, Mr. Eisenhower followed the 
Truman line and has vetoed a similar bill. 
We can say this in favor of Mr. Truman. He 
was at least consistent. We always knew 
where we stood with him. He talked social- 
ism; and he practiced socialism. 

A little more consistency from Mr. Eisen- 
hower might not be out of place. Mr. Eisen- 
hower talks for freedom of the individual 
and says he favors free enterprise. But by 
his actions, he gives the lie to his statements. 
In practice Mr. Eisenhower is frequently the 
Socialist. 

The President's statement as reported by 
United Press is curious. After indicating 
that he had a body of evidence showing that 
some men will go to great efforts to secure 
their freedom from Government control he 
stated: “These include efforts that I deem 
to be so arrogant and so much in defiance 
of acceptable standards of propriety as to 
risk creating doubt among the American 
people concerning the integrity of govern- 
mental processes.” 

What is it that makes a man arrogant when 
all he is trying to do is to secure protection 
against an invasion of his property rights by 
coercive Government? This is the kind of 
language King George III used against the 
American colonists: He claimed that col- 
onists were arrogant, stiffnecked, and rebel- 
lious, because they wanted to control their 
own lives and properties. 
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But history has found that George III was 
himself one of the most arrogant of rulers. 
Arrogance is scarcely to be found in the man 
who is fighting desperately against the 
tyranny of oppression. But arrogance is the 
constant companion of the ruler who places 
himself in the position of enjoying the divine 
right of kings and presumes that he will 
teach his subjects good manners. 

Mr. Eisenhower might have given the mat- 
ter a little more thought. He ought to have 
recognized that it was his job to judge the 
controversial gas measure on the basis of the 
principles involved in the measure, not upon 
the attitudes or the personalities of the men 
and women who backed the bill. 

Of course some of the backers of the bill 
backed it with their money. This is scarcely 
unusual in American politics. Mr. Eisen- 
hower might have recalled the number of 
men and women who put up money to back 
him when he was running for election in 
1952. 

It seems to us that his veto creates more 
doubt of the integrity of governmental proc- 
esses than any alleged arrogance the Presi- 
dent discerned in the manner of some of its 
backers. For here we have a man who lays 
great claim to integrity. He was elected on 
the basis of a promise to the American people 
to bring them relief from Government price 
controls. 

Isn’t his own integrity in question, and 
consequently the integrity of the administra- 
tion he heads, when he presumes to teach the 
American people manners and betrays his 
own commitments for that purpose? 

If we understand the meaning of arro- 
gance, Mr. Eisenhower, rather than the pro- 
ponents of the Fulbright bill, qualifies for 
the term. 





The Facts Versus Governor Freeman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 

Gov. Orville Freeman, of Minnesota, was 
guilty of the worst sort of demagoguery 
March 18 when he maintained on a national 
television show that there was “no (farm) 
surplus whatever” up to the time the Eisen- 
hower administration went into office, that 
there was in fact a shortage of farm goods. 
He later commented to reporters that what 
the Republicans called farm surpluses at the 
end of the Truman administration were 
strategic reserves. 

Governor Freeman, as the head of a great 
agricultural State should, and in all prob- 
ability does, Know better. He had only to go 
to the reports of the 1952 Agriculture Depart- 
ment to find the facts. 

At the end of the 1952 marketing year the 
carryover of agricultural surplus goods in- 
cluded wheat, 562 million bushels; cotton, 
5.6 million bales; corn, 769 million bushels. 

The Truman administration, in spite of 
this, however, announced that there would be 
no acreage allotments in effect for 1953. 
This was an obvious trick to woo votes in the 
agricultural areas, but it also seriously hurt 
the farmers by continuing production of sur- 
pluses which now cost the Nation $2 billion a 
year. 

This failure to improve controls for 1953 
resulted in sharp increases in carryover stocks 
at the end of the 1953 marketing year which 
included: wheat, 902 million bushels; cotton, 
9.7 million bales; corn, 920 million bushels, 
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With these facts, ft Is foolish and dishonest 
for anyone to say there was no Carryover sur- 
plus when the Truman administration left 
office. 

Governor Freeman’s attempt to call these 
carryover commodities a strategic reserve is 
a feeble attempt to explain away the sur- 
pluses which have depressed farm prices. 
Every farmer knows that a 2 years’ domestic 
food requirement of wheat is a surplus not a 
reserve. Wedo not, by changing the name of 
these surplus stocks, which are costing $1 
million per day for storage alone, lessen their 
price impact on the market, or raise the price 
the farmer gets for his wheat. 

It is obvious that Governor Freeman was 
trying to farm the farmer for political gain, 
but the farmers will not be fooled. 





Financial Aid Given by Georgia to Negro 
Graduate Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
many people who are quick to find fault 
with Georgia’s educational system are 
completely unacquainted with the gen- 
erous financial assistance which that 
State has for many years given to Negro 
students desiring to attend institutions 
of higher learning. 

As a matter of information, I insert 
herewith an article appearing in the 
March 14, 1956, issue of the Metropoli- 
tan Herald, Atlanta, Ga., on this subject. 
New York UNIvVERsITy, COLUMBIA Top List— 

FINANCIAL AID Given BY GEORGIA To 1,791 

NEGRO GRADUATE STUDENTS ATTENDING 66 

UNIVERSITIES 

Approximately 1,791 Negro students re- 
ceived financial aid from the State of Geor- 
gia for graduate work at 66 universities and 
colleges throughout the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, accord- 
ing to the State auditor’s annual report. 
Most popular out-of-State institution was 
New York University, where 269 Georgia 
Negro graduates studied with State aid; Co- 
lumbia University was second with 202, and 
Tuskegee Institute third with 180 graduate 
students. Atlanta University led the list 
with 758 students receiving State assistance. 

The list of universities and colleges with 
the total number of Georgia Negro students, 
who received State aid, are as follows: 

Alabama State, 3; American University, 1; 
Atlanta University, 758; Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, 2; Boston University, 10; Butler, 2; Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, 1. 

Columbia 202, University of Chicago 9, 
University of Cincinnati 2, Cornell Univer- 
sity 8, University of California 1, Colorado 
University 1, University of Connecticut 1, 
Catholic University 2, Central Institute of 
Deaf, 1. 

Drexel Institute of Technology 1, Dillard 1, 
Duquesne 3, Detroit Institute of Technology 
1, Fisk 5, Florida A and M 64, Howard Uni- 
versity 32, Hampton Institute 7. 

Harvard University 2, University of In- 
diana 22, University of Illinois 5, Iowa State 
College 6, Juilliard School of Music 1, Johns 
Hopkins University 1, University of Min- 
nesota 5. 

University of Michigan 15, Michigan State 
3, Meharry Medical College 20, Middlebury 
1, Mt. Sinai Hospital 1, New York University 
269, North Carolina A. and T. College 7, 
North Carolina College 18. 
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Northwestern University 8, New England 
Conservatory 2, New Jersey State Teachers 1, 
Ohio State University 11, University of Penn- 
sylvania 9, Pennsylvania State College 3, 
Purdue 3. 

University of Pittsburgh 12, George Pea- 
body College 1, Radcliffe 1, St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital 1, Syracuse 3, South Carolina State 
College 6, South Carolina A. & M. 5. 

Simmons 1, Southern Illinois College 1, 
Tuskegee 180, Temple 16, Tennessee A. & I. 
8, Virginia State College 1, Wisconsin State 
College 1, University of Wisconsin 4, Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College 1, and Xavier 4. 

These students attend the university or 
college of their choice and receive State aid 
through the university system of Georgia’s 
Boari of Regents. Of course every grad- 
uate student must be accepted by the insti- 
tution before State aid is granted. Most of 
these students are studying for their mas- 
ter of arts degrees, but a number of others 
are seeking their doctorate. Twenty are 
studying medicine at Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. 

This policy of aiding Negro graduate stu- 
dents was established by the board of regents 
@ number of years ago, before the United 
States Supreme Court’s edict against seg- 
regated public schools. 





Greece: The Cradle of Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the remarks of the 
Honorable G. Mennen Williams, Gover- 
nor of Michigan, which were made at 
the National Biennial Banquet of the 
Order of Ahepa on March 19, 1956, in 
Washington, D. C. 

The remarks follow: 

We meet—6 days early, but that is no 
matter—to celebrate the independence of 
Greece. Greece, the mother of our civiliza- 
tion. Greece, it may be especially pertinent 
to point out at this pre-Easter time, the 
cradle of Christianity. 

It is the debt which the whole world 
owes to Greece that I would like to discuss 
today. 

Our debt to Greece fs rooted, not only in 
the common earth of the interdependence 
of all men. It is rooted, in addition, in the 
far richer soil of Greece’s unmatched con- 
tributions to mankind. 

There is no need for me to list any of 
these contributions here, but permit me the 
privilege even so. 

Greece, the cradle of democracy, the lover 
of freedom. 

Greece, the cradle of philosophy. 

Greece, the cradle of the drama. 

Greece, the cradle of medicine, of litera- 
ture, of mathematics, of astronomy, of 
oratory. 

Greece, the cradle of our whole culture, its 
repository through the Dark Age. 

It is on all of this, it seems to me, that we 
should dwell. : 

My own dues-paying membership in this 
great organization, AHEPA, can be of no 
earth-shaking consequence to anyone. It is, 
however, a matter of great pride to me. To 
me, the American Hellenic Education and 
Progressive Association is not merely another 
group in which men and women meet peri- 
odically to exchange pleasantries. It is a 
group which is interested in the more abun- 
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dant life for all people and the preservation 
of freedom for all men. 

As we come together to celebrate Greek 
independence, I am mindful that the blood 
of heroes surges in the heartbeat of my 
friends, heroes not only of classical Greece 
that maintained independence against the 
threats of multitudinous hordes from the 
East, but of Ypsilanti, who again fought the 
Eastern despot, of the heroes who defied the 
black Fascist with a resounding “No,” and Of 
the heroes who wrested their country back 
to independence from the godless Red. 

These are my friends of whom I am so 
justly proud, with whom, incidentally, last 
night at a wedding I danced the Sirtos, Ha- 
sapiko, and the Tsamiko. Friends with 
whom I visited Athens and renewed ac- 
quaintance with their gracious Majesties 
King Paul and Queen Fredricka. 

In R. W. Livingstone’s The Legacy of 
Greece, it is written: 

“Without Greece, we should have neither 
our religion nor our philosophy nor our 
science nor our literature nor our education 
nor our politics. We should be mere bar- 
barians. We need not speculate how much 
we might ultimately have discovered for our- 
selves. Our Civilization is a river which has 
received affluents from every side, but its 
headwaters are in Greece.” 

To this I subscribe. 

Greece as the headwater of Christianity 
isa newconcept tosome. But the very name 
of Christ our Saviour is Greek, Christés, the 
anointed. Not only the New Testament, 
which, of course, was written in Greek, but 
for many centuries even the Old Testament 
was preserved only in Greek, the Septuagint. 

Moreover, as you here so well know, for the 
first three centuries after Christ all Christian 
writings were in Greek. St. Paul, though 
born a Jew, belonged, of course, to the his- 
tory of Greek culture. It was he, who, in 
his journeys to Greece, sowed the good seed 
which, at first, so quickly withered elsewhere. 
And, of course, much of the New Testament 
tells how the churches all over Greece 
flourished. 

It was to the Athenians that Paul preached 
his great sermon, standing in the midst on 
Areopagos, after he had come upon an 
Athenian altar reared to the unknown god— 
a sermon which not only nurtured the seed 
he had planted, but which, today, if the 
world will but listen, could save the civiliza- 
tion which flows from the Greek headwater, 
but which is threatened now by those who 
profane the God who created them. 

“Him declare I unto you,” said Paul, “Him 
who hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face Of the earth.” 

It was the brotherhood of man, which Paul 
preached. And this is the doctrine Which 
has flowed to us from the Greek headwater. 
It is the doctrine without which men cannot 
be saved from themselves. 

Your beloved Greece, over the centuries, 
has known many dreadful times. The 
present moment is not a happy one, and we 
cannot permit ourselves to become so lost 
in the glories that were that we ignore the 
travail that is. 

Of Cyprus, for example, it must be said 
that the right of the people there to self- 
determination is a right which Americans, 
having asserted it for themselves, tradition- 
ally and quite properly, would extend to all 
people everywhere. 

We must be mindful, of course, of Great 
Britain’s and the whole free world’s re- 
sponsibilities in the eastern Mediterranean. 
We must not permit ourselves—and the 
Cypriote and Greek people have indicated 
they will not permit themselves—to be placed 
in a position where we or they would im- 
pede any of the other defenders of western 
democracy in the defense which all of us 
must be ready to mount at any moment 
against those who would sweep in and ob- 
literate democracy. 
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Surely this problem could be and must 
be fairly met within the framework of free- 
dom. 

For this reason, I cannot view, and I am 
certain that you do not view, the deporta- 
tion of Archbishop Makarios as in the best 
interests of the free world. I believe that 
America should stand firm in its support of 
the principle of national self-determination 
so eloquently voiced to the world under 
somewhat similar circumstances by Woodrow 
Wilson almost 40 years ago. 

We cannot now, I agree, ignore this grave 
difficulty. 

We cannot ignore either the continuing 
plight of 28,000 Greek children and 3,000 
Greek soldiers abducted by the Communists 
and held prisoners behind the Iron Curtain. 
This is another of the concerns which is not 
that of Greece alone, but is a concern of all 
who treasure freedom and human dignity. 

Other indignities have been heaped upon 
Greece which I shall not ignore either, even 
on this occasion. Not the least of these has 
been heaped on it, not by an oppressor at 
all, but by a friend—by some of our own 
countrymen over the veto of President Tru- 
man. I refer, of course, to the gross indignity 
so glaringly and so inexcusably written into 
our immigration laws, laws for whose re- 
vision I, for one, shall not cease to press 
until they have been rewritten. . 

I cannot believe that a law is a good law 
which would exclude from our shores a 
Sophocles, a Pericles, an Aristotle, a Demos- 
thenes, or a Hippocrates on the basis of 
their national origin. 

Nor is this all. I join you in your concern 
not only for continuing American aid to 
Greece on an adequate scale, but for making 
that aid more meaningful to all and not 
merely to some of the Greek people. 

All of us are concerned, as we should be, 
with fair trade agreements, under which 
Greek commerce may flower. We are con- 
cerned with Greece’s brave fight against 
communism. We shall be concerned until 
Greece once again stands in her fair place 
among nations. 

We are concerned, as I said in the begin- 
ning, not merely for the reason that all men 
are interdependent, but for the reason that 
Greece is indeed the headwater of so much 
which we cherish. 

From that headwater has flowed the doc- 
trine that God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men who dwell on all the face of 
the earth. 

How fitting it is, then, that the civilization 
which Greece cradled will be saved, if the 
Creator means it to be saved, only by the 
faith in God, which the Greek ancients 
cradled also. 

The whole of civilization owes a great debt 
to your beloved Greece. Surely the moment 
cannot be indefinitely delayed, on which we 
will discharge our great obligations. 

Zito Hellas. Zito America. 





Shameful Korean Peace Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the great black marks against the 
history of the United States of America 
is the manner in which the Korean 
Peace Conference was held. 

Our Nation was too ready to agree to 
the terms of the Communist nations, 
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and as a result made concessions which 
today do not bring us honor. 

Many times the American press, in 
support of President Eisenhower both 
personally and politically, attempts to 
make a great patriot, Korean President 
Syngman Rhee, appear ungrateful to the 
United States Government and to our 
cause. 

But many persons are not aware of the 
conditions in which we abandoned 
Korea; are not aware that our pledge 
to Syngman Rhee concerning a just 
peace affording future safety to South 
Korea has not been kept. 

An editorial appearing in the Tuesday, 
February 28, 1956, edition of the Odessa 
(Tex.) American, entitled “Lest We For- 
get’ contains a message which we should 
all read and remember. 

The editorial follows: 

Every now and then, if we search the back 
pages of our newspapers, we can find a brief 
report from the U. N. Commission in Korea 
to its “boss” in New York, solemnly detail- 
ing the continued violations of the Korean 
Truce terms by the Chinese Communists in 
North Korea. Presumably these official re- 
ports are received at U. N. headquarters, 
but since nothing ever is heard from them 
again, one can only assume that they either 
get filed away out of sight and mind, or 
dropped into the nearest wastebasket. 

The American Government, and therefore 
its people too, also seem anxious to ignore 
and forget Korea. Any reference to Com- 
munist violations, or to our own unfulfilled 
promises, only arouses embarrassed silence 
or angry resentment. Korea is obviously 
something that both the United States and 
the U. N. would prefer to sweep under a rug 
somewhere—and forget. It merely irritates 
the conscience, and gets in the way of newer 
problems. So—the U. N. Commission over 
there goes on holding its futile meetings, 
and filing its futile reports, and accomplish- 
ing absolutely nothing at all. Nobody pays 
the slightest attention to them. Nobody 
suggests that these officials be relieved of 
this useless job, which the Communists have 
arrogantly refused to let them do—so one 
can only assume that these frustrated and 
ignored U. N. officials are expected to live 
out the remainder of their lives doing noth- 
ing in Korea—and maybe die and be buried 
there, for all anybody back home cares. 

Going through some old clippings the 
other day, we came across some corres- 
pondence between Korean President Syng- 
man Rhee and United States President Eisen- 
hower, just before we crammed the Armistice 
down Rhee’s throat. Most Americans have 
long since forgotten that our ally, South 
Korea, was not even allowed to participate 
in the Panmunjom negotiations, although 
the North Korea and Chinese aggressors were 
given a major voice in them. Rhee pro- 
tested vainly against this unjust and im- 
moral exclusion from any voice in deciding 
the fate of his innocent country, but no- 
body paid the slightest attention to his pro- 
test. He therefore wrote a pathetic letter 
to President Eisenhower, pleading with him 
not to sign any truce which would leave 
the Chinese invaders in possession of North 
Korea, and camped menacingly just above 
his 38th parallel—-but this plea was also 
ignored, and the truce terms allowed the 
foreign invaders—900,000 strong—to keep 
this fruit of their illegal aggression. 

We have reread President Eisenhower's 
reply to Rhee’s plea, with an acute sense of 


- guilt. Our President wrote: “The Republic 


of Korea has engaged all of its resources, 
human and material, in a struggle which 
will go down in history as one of the epic 
struggles of all time. You have dedicated 
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your all without reservation to the principle 
that human liberty and national liberty 
must survive against Communist aggression 
which tramples upon human dignity and 
which replaces national sovereignty with a 
humiliating satellite status. The principles 
for which so many of your youth have died 
are principles which defend freemen and 
free nations everywhere.” As to the “inde- 
pendence and unity” of Korea, Rhee was told 
“to have faith” in the United States. Our 
President assured him: “The unification of 
Korea is an end to which the United States 
is committed, not once but many times, 
through its World War II declarations and 
through its acceptance of the principles 
enunciated in reference to Korea by the 
United Nations * * * The United States will 
mot renounce its efforts by all peaceful 
means to effect the unification of Korea. 
In the political conference which will follow 
the armistice that will be our central objec- 
tive * * * A peaceful settlement will afford 
the best opportunity to bring you people 
the blessings of liberty.” 

So Rhee had no choice but to submit and 
“trust us.” But the promised “political con- 
ference which will follow,” during which 
our “central objective’ was to be the unifi- 
cation of Korea, and which was to offer 
Rhee’s “best opportunity” to gain liberty 
for his people—has been as nonexistent as 
Rhee predicted it would be. And now, of 
course, the rest of us just don’t want to be 
reminded of this unfulfilled promise. If 
the question is even raised, somebody al- 
ways answers angrily: ‘“Well—what do you 
expect us to do? Go to war again?” Which 
again—is precisely what Rhee knew we would 
say. 

But somehow, a few of us cannot simply 
forget the unjust and unfinished business 
in Korea, and the immoral armistice which 
was forced upon our innocent and prostrate 
friends there, without their consultation or 
consent, and over their anguished protest. 
Nor do we consider it out of order for Rhee 
and others to keep reminding us of our 
promises. 





A Bill To Amend Title II of the Social 
Security Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to provide 
that where a husband and wife are both 
entitled to benefits under the act and one 
of them dies, the benefit of the survivor 
shall be equal to the total of the com- 
bined benefits to which they were en- 
titled while both were living. 

Many of our elderly married citizens 
who, in the twilight of their lives are sub- 
sisting on the bare minimums of social- 
security benefits, are entitled to this ad- 
ditional protection from an appreciative 
Government. 

The death of a beloved one, after many 
years of living together, is sufficiently 
distressing in itself. Removing from the 
survivor a few dollars which has kept the 
home together, and leaves the survivor 
not only with an ache in the heart but 
with insufficient funds, in most cases, to 
continue to maintain the modest home is, 
to say the least, inequitable. 
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The additional cost to the Government 
will be negligible compared to the irre- 
parable damage doe to these citizens in 
this situation. 

I shall most earnestly press for the 
early passage of this bill, statistics and 
actuarial compilations which may show 
monetary detriment to the Government 
notwithstanding. 





Resolution of the Assembly of California 
Regarding Civil Rights Decision of the 
Supreme Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion from the Assembly of the State of 
California and submit it for the consid- 
eration of my colleagues: 

“House Resolution 16 
“Resolution urging Federal action to support 
the civil-rights decision of the Supreme 

Court of the United States 
“(By Messrs. Hawkins, Rumford, Elliott, Kil- 

patrick, Maloney, Bee, Wilson, O’Connell, 

Porter, Munnell, Unruh, Henderson, Thom- 

as, Miller, Beaver, Weinberger, McMillan, 

Masterson, Donald D. Doyle, McFall, Gaff- 

ney, Mrs. Sankary, Messrs. McCollister, 

Pattee, Rees, Ernest R. Geddes, Grant, Miss 

Donahoe, Messrs. Meyers, Nisbet, and Mrs. 

Davis) 

“Whereas our great American democracy 
was founded upon the basic concepts of 
equality and liberty for all which principles 
are embodied in our Constitution and cher- 
ished as the supreme law of our land; and 

“Whereas these doctrines of equality and 
freedom have been fountainheads of 
strength to our Nation which have borne us 
through our times of trial, nurtured us as a 
free people who have matured a mighty and 
thriving civilization, and brought us to an 
ascendancy among the nations of the earth; 
and 

“Whereas there have been reliable reports 
of serious violations of these American demo- 
cratic principles in certain of our sister 
States of the South which threaten the 
national security, the orderly processes of 
commerce among the several States, and the 
welfare of the Nation; and 

“Whereas according to these reports of this 
critical situation, the constitutional rights 
of citizens to vote and engage in the pur- 
suit of happiness, to travel, work, and at- 
tend school, are violated frequently and often 
with means of physical violence and terror; 
and 

“Whereas these attacks based solely upon 
bigotry and race prejudice, have ir. some 
Southern States achieved the sanction of 
State governments in the form of nefarious 
attempts to defy the Supreme Court of the 
United States and to threaten nullification 
of the Constitution; and 

“Where such unlawful acts and overt de- 
fiance of the Constitution and the power 
of the United States Supreme Court are 
of national concern, regardless of the States 
in which they occur, and demand the cog- 
nizance of all States, as well as the active 
attention of the Federal Government, be- 
cause they are repugnant to every moral, 
religious, and political principle of our great 
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* American democracy and seriously weaken 


the United States in the international con- 
flict between democracy and totalitarianism: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That it memorializes the execu- 
tive branch and Congress of the United 
States to take the necessary action to sup- 
port the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court on civil rights, by the utilization of 
available agencies and facilities to maintain 
peace and order, protect the rights of citi- 
zens, and enforce the laws of our land; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, and to each Senator and 
Representative of the State of California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

Resolution read, as amended. 

At 10:58 a. m., Hon. Thomas A. Maloney, 
speaker pro tempore of the assembly, pre- 
siding. 

Messrs. Hansen, Bee, Pattee, Wilson, and 
Miss Donahoe demanded the previous ques- 
tion. 

Demand for previous question sustained. 

The question being on the adoption of the 
resolution,-as amended. 

Resolution adopted. 





Farm Bill Deterioration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of March 20, 1956: 

Farm BILt DETERIORATION 


Even with the best will in the world and 
under the most favorable conditions possible, 
writing a sound bill dealing with the agricul- 
tural problem is an almost super-humanly 
difficult one. Two reasons in particular ac- 
count for this. In the first place, what we 
usually refer to as the farm problem is actu- 
ally a number of problems, each of which 
presents its own set of complexities, but all 
of which must be approached in the realiza- 
tion that no action can be taken on behalf 


- of one commodity or one farm group without 


considering its possible repercussions on 
some other group or upon agriculture as a 
whole. In the second place, the farm issue, 
by its nature and by tradition, is one of the 
most highly surcharged politically of all 
legislative issues. 

For the past week and a half we have been 
witnessing attempts to write a farm bill, not 
“under the most favorable conditions pos- 
sible,” but under the worst conceivable con- 
ditions. We have been witnessing an at- 
tempt to rewrite on the floor of the Senate 
what was a catch-all bill even when it 
emerged from the Committee on Agriculture. 
More than 50 votes had been taken before the 
Senate met yesterday, and about the same 
number remained to be taken. Even before 
last week came to an end this legislation had 
degenerated into an orgy of logrolling that 
was reminiscent of the days before the Hull 
trade agreements, when one protectionist 
group voted special tariff favors for another 
in return for reciprocal aid on the items in 
which it was Interested. 

Two provisions that compromise the heart 
of the administration’s farm program—fiex- 
ible price supports and the soil bank—-still 
remain in this hodgepodge piece of legislation 
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up to this point, though there is no real 
assurance that the first of these will survive 
when the measure goes to the House. But 
along with these a score of special dispen- 
sations have been written into it that add up 
td something approaching anarchy. So far 
has this legislation drifted from its moorings 
that the two principal questions being asked 
now are these: Will the President be able 
conscientiously to sign the measure when 
the Senate, the House and the Senate-House 
conferees have finished with it? And, on the 
assumption that sufficient sense should be 
restored to it to justify such aproval, will 
it be too late for the legislation to be of any 
substantial help to the farmer this year? 





Retirement Act for Self-Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Great Falls Tribune of Wednes- 
day, March 14, 1956: 

RETIREMENT ACT FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 


For a number of years Congress has been 
debating whether self-employed persons 
should be provided a retirement act which 
would assist and encourage them tc set up 
for themselves an old-age retirement fund. 
In steadily increasing number business and 
industrial firms have set up retirement pen- 
sion plans which supplement or tie in with 
the social security retirement program. 
Quite generally, the employer’s contribution 
to such funds is not subject to income tax, 
though the takeout from the employee’s 
paycheck for the Government’s social se~ 
curity retirement is not deductible on the 
income tax return. 

There are no tax concession plans avaii- 
able, however, for about 10 million farmers, 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, engineers, ac 
countants and other self-employed profes- 
sional workers. 

The Jenkins-Keogh bill, pending in Con- 
gress, Offers a plan whereby self-employed 
persons can set aside a modest amount for 
their retirement, tax-free until time for re- 
tirement. When the money in the retire- 
ment fund is used it would be taxed, accord- 
ing to regulations applying to such income. 

In his State of the Union message of 
January 1953 President Eisenhower urged 
Congress to enact such legislation. Last 
summer, however, Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey urged the House Ways and Means 
Committee to hold up action on the legis- 
lation for the time being. His chief objec- 
tion seemed to be that it would represent 
an unequal tax cut. 

In general, the Jenkins-Keogh bill pro- 
vides that any individual who is not eligible 
to participate in a pension or profit-sharing 
plain may set aside each year an amount not 
to exceed 10 percent of his earned income, 
and in no case more than $7,500, to be 
paid into a retirement trust or insurance 
annuity. The amount thus set aside could 
be deducted from his taxable income. The 

law places restrictions on the 
means by which these savings can be accu- 
mulated and provides that the taxpayer may 
not tap the fund until he is 65, except in 
case of total disability. 

Such encouragement for the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans would help 
to stabilize our economy as well as benefit 
those participating. 
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The Manifesto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
the splendid analysis of our distinguished 
colleague, Congressman O. C. FIsHEr, of 
Texas, on the manifesto which was sub- 
scribed to by more than 100 Members of 
both branches of the Congress last 
week. 

Coming as this does from a Member 
of Congress in whose congressional dis- 
trict the race issue as such is relatively 
unimportant because of the scarcity of 
Negroes in that part of the great Com- 
monwealth of Texas I think it can be re- 
garded as purely an objective statement. 
Mr. FisHER not only subscribed to the 
document himself, but was a member of 
the House Strategy Group which was re- 
sponsible for its circulation among the 
Members of the House. 

While I think that our colleague might 
have gone further in his analysis by 
pointing out the potent implications of 
the instrument, his analysis so far as 
it goes is a logical and sound analysis. 

The statement follows: 


Resistance to Federal encroachment upon 
powers and functions reserved by the States 
when the Constitution was written, was 
voiced last week by more than 100 Members 
of Congress. I joined with a half dozen of 
my Texas colleagues in this declaration of 
constitutional principles. 

It’s not just a matter of being for or 
against segregation. The issue is much 
more important and fundamental than that. 
It strikes at a trend which threatens by 
judiciai fiat to gobble up many of the basic 
rights and powers clearly retained by the 
States when the Constitution was drafted 
in 1787. 

The integration decision was made 22 
months ago. The big question now is: 
Where will the Supreme Court strike next? 

In scores of decisions covering a 100 years 
of judicial history the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly scoffed at the very idea that local 
school trustees—and individual States— 
did not have the right to separate students, 
in equally desirable facilities. That in- 
cluded the discretion to separate boys and 
girls, Negroes and whites, if local trustees 
thought best. : 

But a new Supreme Court comes along 
and wham!—away go the precedents of a 
100 years, and for the first time in American 
history Uncle Sam rides herd on local school 
boards. 

No, the matter of integration now becomes 
secondary in importance. The big question 
is: What does the future hold in store for 
America and for our Constitution? Where 
will the Supreme Court strike next? 

The simple fact is that the original Con- 
stitution does not even mention education. 
Nor does the 14th amendment. The framers 
enumerated the powers the Federal Govern- 
ment would be allowed to exercise—spelled 
them out, 18 of them. Control over educa- 
tion was not one of them. And to clinch 
the meaning, article 10 of the Bill of Rights 
came along to provide: “The powers not 
granted to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States.” 
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How could language be more definite, 
more positive, more understandable? 

But now we find the Supreme Court in a 
completely new role of legislating; of not 
only going contrary to the wording of the 
Constitution but also going contrary to more 
than 50 prior court decisions. 

Clearly, the Court now acts not on the 
written word or precedent but according to 
the Court’s whims, philosophy or shade of 
political thinking. 

What can we do about it? Well, the least 
we can do is to assert ourselves and hope 
that an aroused public opinion will make 
itself felt in opposing future encroachments. 
Playing ostrich will not suffice. The great 
Edmund Burke once said: “For evil to suc- 
ceed it is only necessary for good men to do 
nothing.” 





Talk Instead of Farm Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exend my remarks in the REcorD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 


March 19, 1956: 
TaLK INSTEAD OF FARM AID 


The Senate has multiplied words on a grand 
scale in an effort to demonstrate its concern 
for the welfare of the farmer, but the chief 
effect of its longwindedness will be to de- 
prive many farmers of benefits this year. 
Today the Senate is expected to begin its 
fourth week of debate on the farm bill. 
While the talkathon continues, farmers in 
some. States are planting their crops and 
many others have already laid their plans 
and prepared their ground so that that par- 
ticipation in the so-called soil bank will be 
difficult. The President on several occasions 
has pleaded for action, but the Senate con- 
tinues its slow motion to the detriment of 
the farmer and the disadvantage of other 
major items on its legislative program. 

If the Senate were improving the program 
of agricultural aid, there would be less 
ground for complaint. Instead, it is clutter- 
ing up the bill with extraneous provisions 
and unwise gimmicks. Take, for example, 
the reversion to the old parity formula, One 
of the real achievements of the Eisenhower 
administration was its modernization of the 
parity yardstick applied to farm prices. The 
old parity was based on the relationship 
between farm costs and the prices going back 
as far as 1909. The new parity reflects the 
pattern of price-cost relationships for the 
various commodities in the last 10 years. 
Drastic changes have taken place in agricul- 
ture since 1909. The logic of modernizing 
the parity concept is overwhelming, but the 
Senate voted to use both the old parity and 
the new, whichever is higher, thus abandon- 
ing all pretense to consistency for the sake 
of attracting farm votes. 

Fortunately, the Senate has rejected the 
Agriculture Committee's effort to return to 
rigid price supports at 90 percent of parity, 
but it is still uncertain whether this deter- 
rent to the production of surpluses will 
survive the conference with the House. The 
situation cz led for enactment of a relatively 
simple bill carrying out the soil-bank pro- 
gram. The Senate could have passed such 
a measure within a few days. Instead it has 
added hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
authorization, millions of words to the de- 
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bate, and encouraged a Presidential veto. 
The least the Senate can now do is to trim 
the amendments yet to be considered to a 
minimum, further limit debate, and then 
work for a bill in conference that the Presi- 
dent will be able to accept. 





Israel and American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Boston Daily Globe, an independent and 
influential newspaper with a wide cir- 
culation in and around Boston, Mass., 
published, on March 13, 1956, an edi- 
torial entitled “Israel and American 
Policy.” 

I consider this editorial so pertinent 
and so closely parallel to my own views 
on the subject, that I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ISRAEL AND AMERICAN POLICY 


Dispatch of the aircraft carrier Forrestal to 
the Mediterranean follows, within a week, 
announcement that a battalion of United 
States Marines has been ordered to that dan- 
gerous sea “for training purposes.” 

Meantime, active preparations for war are 
speeding up at Cairo among Arab leaders; 
ground forces are being built up along the 
Egyptian approaches to the Republic of 
Israel; the inhabitants of that unhappy 
country are digging in desperately, resolved 
to sell their lives, if need be, as dearly as 
possible; Jordan, released from restraints 
which have kept her border inactive for 2 
years, has renewed raids deep into Israeli ter- 
ritory; and the Egyptian Ambassador in 
Washington proclaims in a radio-TV broad- 
cast that “Israel does not exist.” 

From every capital abroad come reports of 
increasing danger of an Arab-Israeli war, the 
stakes being the survival of the Republic of 
Israel. Simultaneously, the frenzy of Arab 
nationalism is being stoked by a stream of 
arms shipments, while an airtight ban is en- 
forced against Israel's pleas for defensive 
weapons. 

The United States is shipping tanks, 
planes, artillery, and other weapons to the 
Arabs, meantime postponing Israel's arms re- 
quests till the Greek Kalends. Canada last 
week banned a shipment of ammunition to 
Israel, while sending forth a shipment of 
warplanes to Egypt. Sweden announces 
heavy arms shipments to Egypt, but none to 
Israel. 

What is our Nation’s policy in this explo- 
sive dispute? 

Both Secretary of State Dulles and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower explain that one of our aims 
is “to prevent an arms race.” Their state- 
ments certainly find verification in what our 
own and other governments are doing. This 
is, indeed, no arms race. It is a heavily 
loaded, one-sided, studied program of deny- 
ing the means of self-defense to one country 
while building up armaments at the disposal 
of its self-proclaimed foes, whose announced 
determination is to obliterate it. 

The President, last week at his press con- 
ference, further explained—again echoing 
ideas previously expressed by Mr. Dulles— 
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that Israel is small and has but 1,700,000 
popuiation, whereas her hostile Arab neigh- 
bors have 40 million. This fact, said Mr. 
Eisenhower, makes it futile to ship arms to 
Israel, because neither her size nor her small 
population would enable her to “absorb” 
sufficient arms to defend herself. 

If relativity of size and population to the 
rights of survival of a free, independent 
democratic state is really the criterion un- 
derlying sound policy, some interesting re- 
visions of history would seem in order. The 
Greeks at Marathon should have been di- 
rected by their rulers to disperse, because 
Persia was a huge country and Xerxes’ 
armies numbered 2 million. The Conti- 
nental Congress should never have assem- 
bled, because of the size and power of the 
British Empire. 

Perhaps Mr. Dulles should even halt ship- 
ping arms to Pakistan, a small nation in 
comparison with the size, population and 
power of its Russian neighbor. 

Week by week, parallels from the thirties 
rise wraithlike over this situation: Ethi- 
opia, dismissed to tyranny because its succor 
against Mussolini might inconvenience the 
oil interests; Czechoslovakia, whose freedom 
was bartered to Hitler by “practical men.” 
To what end? 

If the United States and its British and 
French allies of the Tripartite agreement of 
1951 are to rescue the moral foundations of 
any policy at all, they would do well to 
emerge at once from their artificial fog and 
reaffirm explicitly, their guaranties under 
that pact to place their full might behind 
the protection of the Arab-Israel frontiers 
against aggression by either side. 

The hour grows late. 

UNcLE DUDLEY. 





Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include my state- 

_ment before the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs: 


Mr. Chairman, in the introduction of my 
bill H. R. 5298 I have been prompted by 
certain discriminations that have been 
brought to my attention in benefits that 
inure to those who have served in the Armed 
Forces of our Nation. 

My bill would extend the veterans’ bene- 
fits that now exist for the wives and widows 
of male veterans to those dependent hus- 
bands and widowers of female veterans of 
our wars. 

From the best estimates available, there is 
a present total of some 405,000 women who 
have served our Nation well. This figure 
includes 320,000 women who served in World 
War II; 60,000 who were called to service in 
the Korean crisis, and presently serving in 
the service; and some 25,000 women who 
served in World War I and in the Nursing 
Corps during the Spanish-American War. 

I have said that these inequities that exist 
have been brought to my attention, and par- 
ticular cases have arisen in my district that 
have brought out the importance of such 
legislation to me. There have been those 
whose husbands through accident or war in- 
curred injury have been disabled to the point 
where they have become entirely dependent 
upon their spouse for support and core. In 
one instance, such care demanded the untir- 
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ing and faithful attention of the woman at 
all times. In another case, a female veteran 
of the First World War had reached the age 
where she could no longer find gainful em- 
ployment through which she had cared for 
an invalid husband over a period of many 
years. These are but examples. 

In all, I am sure that the number of such 
cases throughout the Nation is not great. 
Their lack of great numbers, however, does 
not lessen our debt of fair and equal treat- 
ment to these veterans who often served in 
positions of responsibility equal to and be- 
yond many male veterans. The humanity of 
this Nation and the heart of this Congress 
should not be found wanting when such 
inequities are found. 

The provisions of this bill limit the bene- 
fits to those women whose husbands are 
in such condition, as determined by medical 
authority, that they may be wholly depend- 
ent upon the female veteran, or, if she be 
deceased, would be dependent upon her for 
support. The bill discontinues benefits 
should this widower remarry. 

It is my hope that this committee will 
promptly see the justification that does now 
exist and by its action move to bring this 
bill to the floor of the House where final 
decision may be made to correct this existing 
inequity. 





State of Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
many words have been spoken from 
this floor regarding the difficult situa- 
tion in which some of our small and in- 
dependent businessmen find themselves 
despite the current big boom. 

In a recent letter to the editor in the 
Washington Post, Dr. Dewey Anderson, 
Director of the Public Affairs Institute of 
Washington, D. C., presented some inter- 
esting facts in regard to the plight of 
the small businessman. 

Dr. Anderson has a long background 
as a student of small-business problems. 
He served originally as the executive sec- 
retary of the TNEC monopoly investiga- 
tion before World War II, and later in 
the 79th Congress was staff director of 
the Senate Small Business Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Anderson’s letter on the 
state of small business as published in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF SMALL BUSINESS 

In the President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage reference is made to the fact that only 
farmers as a group have failed to share in 
the general prosperity. In discussing small 
business the message unequivocally asserts 
that small businessmen are prospering 
greatly. 

I have before me figures just released by 
the Credit Clearing House of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. They show that in 1955, 7 per- 
cent more apparel and accessory retailers 
failed than the year before, with a rise in 
total liabilities of 17 percent. 
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Apparel wholesalers failures in 1955 rose 
35 percent and liabilities involved increased 
36 percent over 1954. 

It is difficult for me to understand on 
what the state of the Union message’s con- 
clusions regarding the state of small busi- 
ness are based. For example, the opportu- 
nities for entry of new firms has probably 
never been so difficult.as in the past 3 years. 
In fact, since the end of 1952 the number of 
business firms has remained stable at 4.2 
million. Growth was comparatively steady 
during the years 1949 to 1952 when we had a 
net gain of about 50,000 firms annually or 
200,000 during the 4-year period. 

Examination of the data on manufactur- 
ing corporations earnings compiled by the 
FTC and SEC also yields results for small 
companies which contradict the conclusions 
of the state of the Union message. For ex- 
ample, firms with less than $250,000 in assets 
had net profits after taxes of $175 million 
during the first 6 months of 1952. 

In the first half of 1955 the same asset 
size class had net profits after taxes of only 
$60 million. The smallest size class of manu- 
facturing corporations earned 66 percent 
less net profits after taxes than a similar 
group of small manufacturers did 3 years 
earlier. 

Internal funds available for reinvestment 
and expansion tell a similar story. For 
manufacturing firms in the under $250,000 
asset class such funds totaled $267 million 
in the first half of 1952 and only $162 million 
in the first half of 1955, a drop of 40 percent. 

In 1953 and again in 1955 many a small- 
business man has gone to the financing well 
and found it dry. For most of the past 3 
years the small-business man has found 
credit extremely costly or else unavailable at 
any price. He has been led to believe that 
if he is turned away by his local bank he 
stands a better chance of getting a loan 
from the Smali Business Administration. 
As against an average of 11,000 inquiries 
received per month from small-business men 
concerning credit assistance the SBA ap- 
proved 395 direct loans to small business 
after 2 years of operations. 

The unhappy fact is that contrary to the 
rosy picture portrayed in the state of the 
Union message, the growth of small business 
has been retarded by a combination of heavy 
taxation and a scarcity of credit. This has 
happened during a period of widespread eco- 
nomic expansion in which small business 
has not shared. 

DEWEY ANDERSON, 
Executive Director, Public Affairs Institute. 
WASHINGTON, 





The President’s Mutual Security Message 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday, an excellent editorial 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on the subject of the President’s 
mutual security message. 

The editorial discusses the size of the 
foreign aid request and concludes that 
the program should be supported. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:;. 
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Bic Britt FoR FOREIGN AID 


President Eisenhower’s appeal for $4.86 bil- 
lion for foreign economic and military aid 
in fiscal 1957 will be closely scrutinized by 
Congress—and this is as it should be. For 
this is a lot of money, and a variety of doubts 
are entertained by some officials concerning 
the long-range usefulness of some aspects of 
the program. We venture the guess, how- 
ever, that Congress, after it has heard the 
whole story, will conclude that it is desirable 
to give the President substantially what he 
has asked for. 

By far the greater part of this money— 
$4.13 billion—is for military assistance and 
defense support. Presumably there is not 
going to be serious opposition in Congress_to 
these items, for Communist military power 
remains at a very high level, and, as the 
President correctly said, it “still casts an 
ominous shadow over the world.” It is prob- 
able that the same conclusion applies to the 
special funds sought by the President, in- 
cluding the requested item of $100 million to 
be used as and where need arises in the Mid- 
dle East and Africa. Recent events in that 
part of the world leave little room for debate 
over the desirability of setting up such a 
fund. 

The congressional fireworks, to the extent 
that they materialize, will be directed toward 
the items for economic aid, and, in particu- 
lar, the President’s request for authority to 
make commitments up to 10 years in length 
to assist backward countries, with the pro- 
viso that not more than $100 million could be 
used for this purpose in any 1 year. 

Those who will oppose some or all of the 
items in these categories are sincere, and 
their views should be fully explored. But 
at the same time we should not let relatively 
unimportant considerations divert us from 
the main stream of the reasons which sup- 
port the President’s position. Our foreign 
aid programs, over the past 9 years, have 
been successful. One measure of this is 
in the progress which the free nations have 
made with our assistance. Another, though 
not susceptible of precise measurement, is to 
be found in a rational estimate of what 
might have happened to our friends and 
allies if we had been unwilling to act. 

The growing strength of the free world 
has put a stop, for the time being at least, 
to the advance of communism by the use of 
force and threats of force. They are now 
exploring the possibilities of economic and 
political penetration. No one would con- 
tend that our foreign aid programs have 
been solely responsible for this change of 
direction and emphasis by the Russians and 
their satellities. But neither would any ra- 
tional person deny that these programs 
have played an important part in this turn 
of events. In our judgment, the time has 
not yet come when we can afford to relax 
and rest on our laurels. 





The Importance of the Middle East Oil 
Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I think 
that people who observe the world situa- 
tion today realize, as I have pointed out 
heretofore, the critical importance of 
petroleum resources in the Middle East. 

Oil is one of the most significant fac- 
tors affecting the security of the United 
States and other NATO powers in that 
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crucial geographic area. It is by no 
means the only such security factor, but 
it is a very important one which we can 
never lose sight of or discount. 

We know that the Kremlin, if it does 
not change its spots, would like to get 
that o'l. We know they would like to get 
oil from the Near East and from Africa, 
where there are tremendous supplies of 
basic materials. If the Kremlin could 
get the oil and the other basic materials, 
it would serve to make Russia the strong- 
est nation on earth. 

Sometimes, some critics may foolishly 
assert or imply that the only people in- 
volved with this petroleum resource are 
the large American oil companies shar- 
ing holdings in the area. That, of course, 
is nonsense. The world has become 
shrunken by man’s ingenuity. Unless we 
become cognizant of how small the earth 
has become, we shall find ourselves in a 
seriously jeopardized position. 

An Englishman, a few days ago, trav- 
eled 1,128 miles in 1 hour. So we are not 
very far away from Europe or Asia. In 
fact, every nation, because of man’s in- 
genuity, is now next to every other na- 
tion’s backyard. 

Critics may assert that the only reason 
for our United States interest in the 
Middle East is the interest in the oil 
companies themselves. 

That definitely is not the case. Ob- 
viously, American companies do have 
important financial interests’ there. 
That is their perfect right, for they have 
heavily invested, in accordance with the 
sound private enterprise system of profit 
and loss and risk-taking. No other sys- 
tem could have so miraculously developed 
oil resources there, in Venezuela, or any- 
where else. No other system would have 
returned so much to the lands owning 
this precious resource. 

Obviously, too, oil company stock- 
holders and bondholders are directly 
affected. But both the companies, their 
investors, and all thinking Americans’ 
concern is basically with the petroleum 
resource of the free world, as such, and 
keeping it out of Red hands. 

The companies’ and investors’ interests 
must be protected, and will be protected, 
as should any other private interest. 

Simultaneously, the parallel legitimate 
interests of the Government of the 
United States and the people of the 
United States in protecting this crucial 
resource, and in keeping it from falling 
into the hands of the Soviet enemy, that 
overall interest must and will be pro- 
tected. 

I was pleased to see in Monday’s issue 
of the New York Journal-American an 
important article by the financial editor, 
Mr. Leslie Gould, stressing this vital 
point. I believe Mr. Gould’s significant 
comments, based on a new, scholarly 
petroleum study, will be of interest to 
my colleagues, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of his remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mippite East On. Criricat FaAcTor In UNITED 
STATES FuTURE 
(By Leslie Gould) 


What is happening in the Middle East 1s 
of vital concern to the United States. With- 
out this area, the United States and the 
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rest of the free world will be short of ade- 
quate petroleum production. 

Currently, the Middle East accounts for 
22.6 percent of the free world’s petroleum 
production, and 10 years from now is 
counted on to supply a third of this to meet 
a demand that will have more than doubled. 

If this area should be lost to the free 
world—its production shifted to the other 
side of the Iron Curtain—the United States 
would be hampered—maybe disastrously 
so—in its economic development. It would 
be even more crippling for other countries 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

In 10 years, the United States will have 
to import about a fourth of its petroleum 
needs. The Middle East is the one place 
that can meet a major share of this need. 

The only offset to this can be a more 
rapid development of nuclear power. 

These figures on current demand and the 
needs 10 short years ahead for petroleum 
are based on an excellent study of the world 
petroleum situation by Joseph E. Pogue, pe- 
troleum consultant to, and Kenneth E. Hill, 
a vice president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Pogue is recognized as one of the 
world’s leading authorities on petroleum. 


MIDDLE EAST IS BALANCING FACTOR 


Pogue and Hill point out that the Middle 
East is the palancing factor in equating 
world supply and demand. Their estimates 
point to a larger increase there than else- 
where to meet the growing demand for 
petroleum in the years just ahead. 

Current United States demand is placed at 
8,745,000 barrels a day, against a produc- 
tion of 7,795,000 barrels. By 1960 the 
United States demand is expected to reach 
10,575,000 barrels against a domestic pro- 
duction of 8,870,000 barrels, and by 1965— 
only 10 years away—demand is figured at 
13 million barrels a day against produc- 
tion of 9,870,000 barrels. So, the United 
States will have to import a lot more pe- 
troleum products. 

In the Western Hemisphere, outside of the 
United States, production is currently about 
320,000 barrels, with 4,200,000 barrels es- 
timated for 1960 and 5,250,000 barrels by 
1965. This includes Canada, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. 


MUST BE KEPT IN FREE WORLD 


In the Middle East current production 1s 
3,240,000 barrels and this is expected to 
reach 4,830,000 barrels daily by 1960 and 
8,280,000 barrels by 1965. This is more than 
enough to meet American needs, as well as 
help balance the demand in other free na- 
tions. 

It is just a simple matter of arithmetic. 
The Middle East must be kept in the free 
world. It must not fall into Russian hands 
or under Russian domination. Hence, the 
importance of peace in that area. This also 
explains why the Russians are making sweet 
talk to the United States and with the other 
side of the mouth fomenting war in the 
Middle East. 





Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by 
Adlai E. Stevenson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, Gov. Adlai Stevenson spoke 
at the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner 
held in Hartford, Conn. 

He spoke of many matters of urgent 
national interest, including civil rights, 
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immigration policy, and measures which 
are necessary to meet the threat of floods 
and other natural disasters. 

I ask unanimous consent that Gover- 
nor Stevenson’s remarks on that occa- 
sion, which was February 25, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text oF AppREsS BY ApLAI E. STEVENSON AT 

THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY DINNER IN 

HARTFORD, CONN., FEBRUARY 25, 1956 


We meet tonight to do honor and to pay 
expensive homage to two great Democrats. 

1 have sometimes wondered whether 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackcon would 
wholly approve of hundred-dollar dinners 
being held in their names by the party of 
the common man. They were more con- 
cerned with whether the common man could 
afford any dinner at all. 

We can say tonight—across a century and 
a half—that the one thing that is worth 
today what it was in 1800 and in 1828 is 
the Democratic doctrine of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Andrew Jackson. 

This has been for the Democratic Party 
150 years of continued growth and there 
are few States in the Nation where we have 
come so far—or indeed had so far to come— 
as here in Connecticut. Thomas Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson had to make their way 
without the help of a Connecticut majority 
and I remember that when I came here as 
a schoolboy 40 years ago Connecticut was 
still in that strange interlude which has 
gone down in history as the dark age of 
Roraback. Woodrow Wilson was reelected 
President that fall but here in Connecticut 
a schoolboy, already a passionate Democrat, 
found himself a long lonely way from home 
when the talk turned to politics. 

I understand things got even worse after 
I left—until by 1927 there was only one lone 
Democrat left in the Connecticut senate. 

What a change there has been in these 
past 25 or 30 years. I suppose it was due 
to the spread of education. But a succes- 
sion of brilliant Democratic governors cer- 
tainly helped to revive the Connecticut de- 
mocracy. Yale loaned us one of its distin- 
guished faculty to start the revival: I mean, 
of course, Wilbur Cross. 

In our own day we have seen two great 
Democratic governors here in Connecticut, 
one served his country brilliantly—in Hart- 
ford, in Washington, and abroad: the man 
who gave the people of India a sense of the 
true nature and spirit of America—Chester 
Bowles. The other has added to outstand- 
ing service in Congress 2 years of vigorous 
and enlightened leadership in this State and 
by his record has won the Nation’s admira- 
tion—Gov. Abe Ribicoff. 

I salute, too, in personal friendship and 
in the great respect we all share for him, 
@ man who served in the Senate with great 
distinction—a leader of real political cour- 
age—Bill Benton. 

Nor could I come to Connecticut without 
saying a sober word in memory of a man 
whose untimely death deprived the Nation 
of rare vision and wisdom—your late Senator 
and my valued friend, Brien McMahon. 


Only yesterday I read again in his pro- 
phetic warning to the Senate 6 years ago 
this very month these words: “Let me warn 
with all the solemnity at my command that 
building hydrogen bombs does not promise 
positive security for the United States. Do 
not for a moment overlook that Soviet Rus- 
sia broke our atomic-bomb monopoly sooner 
than we had expected and she would break 
any hydrogen-bomb monopoly we enjoyed 
with equal or greater speed.” 

And so she has. What’s more, although 
we have appropriated probably $130 billion 
since the advent of this administration to 
counter the Communist challenge, the Soviet 
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Union is forging ahead of us in weapons of 
many kinds and worst of all she has now 
challenged us to an economic duel for the 
great uncommitted peoples of the earth. Yet 
at a time when our rigid, inflexible position 
is the most precarious it has been in many 
years, what do we hear from our faltering 
Government? Warnings like Brien Mc- 
Mahon’s? 

No. We hear the Secretary of State boast- 
ing of his “brinksmanship’”’—the art of bring- 
ing us to the edge of the nuclear abyss. 

We hear the President declare that he 
hasn’t read what his Secretary of State says. 

We hear the director of the economic-as- 
sistance program tell us the Reds are on the 
run and there is no need to reexamine our 
foreign-aid policies. 

We hear from the Vice President that a 
Republican peace has settled on the earth 
and all is well. 

And from Washington, Gettysburg, and 
southern plantations we hear the President 
expressing renewed confidence in his team. 

To put it politely I must say that the head 
coach seems to have missed some plays and 
not be too sure of the score. 

And that is but one reason why next 
November Connecticut will again be where 
it belongs—in the Democratic column. And 
I have every confidence the Nation will be 
there, too, and that Tom Dopp, of Connecti- 
cut, won’t be all alone in the Congress next 
year, either. 

There are other reasons for this confidence. 
One is that we all know what the Democratic 
Party stands for. The other is that nobody 
knows today what the Republican Party 
stands for. We are, to be sure, promised that 
any minute now the Republicans will get the 
signal—in one syllable—that will tell them 
whether this year’s Republican model is to 
be opportunist or reactionary, liberal or con- 
servative, isolationist or internationalist. 
The Republican Party no longer represents 
ideals and principles of public policy but 
individuals. Not long ago Taft was the Re- 
publican prototype. Now it’s Eisenhower or 
Adams or somebody. Tomorrow—well, who 
knows? As the Chicago Tribune said, the 
Republican Party needs the services of a 
psychiatrist to discover its own identity. 

A lot of men have had to make up their 
minds if they were going to run for Presi- 
dent. But this is the first time that one of 
the great parties had to wait until it has a 
candidate to find out where it stands. 

It may be true that a leopard can’t change 
its spots, but any such statement about the 
old GOP elephant would be all wrong. Yet 
it is no laughing matter that one of our 
great parties no longer has any continuity 
of philosophy. 

As for the Democratic Party, it stands to- 
day exactly where it was through a century 
and a half—on the rock of principle that 
Jefferson put in the imperishable phrase: 
“Equal rights for all; special privilege for 
none.” 

We sometimes forget, when phrases become 
familiar, all that they mean: And their real 
meaning must be in terms of the problems 
each generation faces. 

They mean, in terms of the most crucial 
issue within this beloved land of ours today, 
equal rights for all—regardless of race and 
color. 

America is nothing unless it stands for 
equal treatment for all citizens under the 
law and freedom is unfinished business until 
all citizens may vote and live and go to 
school and work without encountering in 
their daily lives barriers which we reject in 
our law, our conscience, and our religion. 

The Supreme Court has reaffirmed this es- 
sential doctrine of democracy in the school 
desegregation cases. These decisions speak 
clearly the law and the conscience of this 
land. But they recognize that a time for 
transition and compliance is necessary—time 
for the adjustments that have to be made. 
But they do not recognize or permit repudia- 
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tion or rejection of these decisions of the 
Court and of the people. 

And I would say a word directly tonight 
about the reemergence in a few States of 
the doctrine called interposition—the doc- 
trine that a State has a right to interpose 
its power against the decision of the properly 
constituted authority as to the law of the 
land. 

I recall here in all gravity what one of the 
men we honor—Andrew Jackson—said in his 
Proclamation of December 10, 1832: “I con- 
sider then,” Jackson wrote, “The power to 
annul a law of the United States assumed by 
one State incompatible with the existence 
of the Union, contradicted expressly by the 
letter of the Constitution, unauthorized by 
its spirit, inconsistent with every principle 
on which it was founded, and destructive of 
the great object for which it was formed.” 
That was essential Democratic doctrine—- 
and American doctrine—120 years ago. It 
is essential Democratic—and American— 
doctrine today. 

We are as a people at the very dawn of one 
of our brightest days—the day of full de- 
mocracy in our public schools. This may well 
be one of the greatest accomplishments of 
our generation. Not as Democrat but as 
American, not as candidate but as citizen, 
I pray to God that this day may not be 
marred nor this achievement poisoned by 
the bitterness of any who would assert views, 
no matter how deeply felt, against the laws 
of the land and of humanity. 

“Equal rights for all” must mean just 
that—the right of everybody to live accord- 
ing to the laws and freedoms which are the 
meaning of America and of modern Christian 
civilization. 

The other half of Jefferson’s phrase was 
“special privilege for none.” This too has 
meaning in today’s terms. 

“Special privilege’’ means in plain lan- 
guage what the present administration tried 
so hard to do last year for Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Yates. 

“Special privilege” means tax reductions 
which gave 10 times as much benefit to cor- 
porations and the well-to-do as to those 
who earn less than $5,000. 

When thousands of conscientious loyal 
Government employees are kicked around 
and called “security risks” while a Cabinet 
officer who quit because he used public office 
to promote his private business is awarded 
the medal of freedom—that’s “special 
privilege.” 

When small-business firms get less and 
less of the Government’s buying and more 
and more goes to the great corporations 
whose managers now manage the Govern- 
ment—that’s special privilege. 

And when boards and commissions are 
stacked with representatives of the very in- 
terests they are supposed to regulate; when 
the people’s last great dam site goes to a 
private power company for only partial de- 
velopment; when the food processors get big 
windfalls but not the farmers; when a raid 
on public timber is disguised as a mining 
claim—that’s special privilege, too. 

Yes, and when 295 businessmen dine at 
the White House and only 9 farmers, 8 
labor leaders, and 6 churchmen—that’s spe- 
cial preference. 

One of the issues to be decided this year 
is whether we want a Government which 
represents primarily a single interest—big 
business—or one which represents all the 
interests and all the people. And the Demo- 
cratic position is very plain. It is today as 
it was in the time of Jefferson and of Jack- 
son: That there shall be special privilege for 
none, that the purpose of Government is to 
serve not the welfare of the few but only 
what the Founding Fathers called the gen- 
eral welfare. 

I know it may sound trite to talk after 150 
years about the general welfare and about 
equal rights and about special privilege. 
But I am constrained to say that I would 
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rather be trite with Jefferson and Jackson 
than up to date with the slick slogans like 
“Dynamic conservatism,” “Walking on the 
brink but staying out of the drink,” and 
“Marching bravely down the middle of the 
road.” 

Part of the trouble with these phrases is 
that though they were designed to fool the 
customers they now confuse the salesmen. 
So one day the administration is for tax re- 
duction but the next day it isn’t; one day it 
denounces as socialism what the next day it 
proclaims as Republican policy; one day it 
is against book burning but the next day it 
doesn’t mind; one day it is against a new 
farm program but the next day it is for it 
and then it blames all the farmers’ troubles 
on the workers; one day it is for interven- 
tion in Indochina, the next day it isn’t, and 
then finally we are told it was for it all the 
time. Yes, and one day it is for shipping 
tanks to the Arabs, the next day it isn’t, but 
the next day it is. 

But let us not make the mistake of under- 
estimating those who are presently engaged 
in substituting salesmanship for Govern- 
ment in this country and who look upon us 
not as owners of the Government but as 
customers. The blunt fact is that there is in 
Washington today an administration which 
is willing to take advantage of the fact that 
support and opinion can be fabricated for 
any person and any cause. They are willing 
and they are trying to do just that—to man- 
ipulate public opinion—to sell us as cus- 
tomers rather than inform us as owners. 

They understand fully that everybody is 
tired of the old political models, that people 
want freedom and progress and Government 
in the interests of all. 

That is why the Republican Party has re- 
cently put on its liberal face—the one that 
always seems so bright and sunny because 
it is used only once every 4 years. 

That is why the Republican Party after 3 
years of do-nothing Government has sud- 
denly come up with what it bills as a liberal 
program in this election year. 

That is why we are seeing once more today 
the quadrennial quick-chanze act—that 
grand old practice known in the trade as 
“keeping up with the New Deal.” 

Well it isn’t going to work. It is the cus- 
tom of the Secretary of State to remind the 
Russians that the American people are in- 
terested not in words but in deeds. And we 
are. But we are interested, I may add, not 
in the words but in the deeds of our own 
Government too—of Republicans no less 
than of Russians. 

I have finally figured out what the Re- 
publican orators mean by what they call 
“moderate progressivism.” All they mean 
is: “Don’t just do something. Stand there.” 

Tonight I want to talk about two questions 
which I think illustrate this gap between Re- 
publican words and Republican deeds and 
the price we are paying for a Government 
that talks so much and does so little. 

One of these issues of particular import- 
ance here in Connecticut, but of national 
concern too, was brought home with tragic 
force last summer and fall. 

The total flood damage in the Nation last 
year amounted to over a Dillion dollars— 
a cold figure which takes no account of the 
accompanying and incalculable loss of life. 
In Connecticut alone I know almost a 100 
people died in the floods. More than a thou- 
sand families were made homeless, and 20 

imes that number suffered flood damage 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
And I am reminded to mention it here be- 
cause I have just come from the West and 
I've seen at firsthand something of the vast 
devastation in the Sacramento River Valley 
of California. 

I do not suggest that a different attitude 
in Washington would abolish hurricanes and 
floods. But I do suggest that a different at- 
titude in Washington could materially reduce 
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the grievous losses from floods. And I sug- 
gest that if we had in Washington the kind of 
leadership in protection against future floods 
that the Governor of this State showed in 
fighting those of 1955 then we would start 
getting some place—this time before it is 
again too late. 

Of words—about floods and their awful- 
ness—there have been plenty from Wash- 
ington and elsewhere; and conferences and 
airplane inspections by high officials over the 
flooded areas and promises of multimillion 
dollar relief funds and loan programs. 

But of deeds—of steps actually taken to 
meet this problem—there have been mighty 
few. 

The Eisenhower administration has actu- 
ally weakened our defenses against floods. 

It cut appropriations for the Weather Bu- 
reau—so that flood areas had less warning. 

The Republican 83d Congress cut flood- 
control construction funds to less than half 
those recommended by President Truman in 
his last budget. 

In 1954 the Republican Congress made 
available a paltry $80,000 for flood-control 
projects in New England. 

In 1955 the Republican administration cut 
its expenditures for flood control and multi- 
purpose projects 25 percent below what they 
had been under the Truman administration. 

General Fleming, head of the Army Engi- 
neering Corps in New England, testifying 
recently before the Senate, specified one lo- 
cality after another in New England where 
if authorized flood-control projects had been 
built three-fourths of the damage to life and 
property would have been avoided. 

And on the subject of disaster insurance 
the Civil Defense Administrator recently 
told a congressional committee that private 
insurance companies must accept the chal- 
lenge to provide inexpensive disaster insur- 
ance. But this is just what the insurance 
companies have again and again told us is 
impossible. 

We have had enough of Republican words. 
Here again, it is time for Democratic deeds. 

I know of the recommendations the New 
England Governors have made. I know that 
the States must pull the laboring oar, with 
the Federal program being very carefully 
worked out behind what the States do. 

But I believe the people of this country 
are ready and willing to back up, through 
the Federal Government, flocd control and 
river development projects to meet this 
problem. And I saw drastically unfold be- 
neath me in California the story of what 
happens when the great waterways are 
dammed and harnessed for power, storage, 
and irrigation and what can happen when 
they are not. 

The flood-control program proposed by 
the New England Governors last September 
seemed wholly reasonable. It doesn’t seem 
fair that New England has received so small 
a percentage of what Federal expenditures 
there have been for flood control—approxi- 
mately one-fifteenth of your share by rea- 
sonable measure. And I note that over the 
past 25 years the Federal Government has 
returned to Connecticut a smaller share 
of what this State has contributed in Fed- 
eral taxes than to any other State except 
one. 

It is plain, too, that the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to assume a large measure 
of responsibility if we are to have any effec- 
tive flood insurance. And I should think 
the program on this front should be ex- 
panded to the extent, at least, indicated in 
the bill submitted by New England Senators 
KENNEDY, GREEN, and PASsTorE, and several 
other Democrats, including Senator LEHMAN, 
of New York. 

I think, too, that there should be con- 
sidered a program of tax allowances to plants 
in the textile and other New England in- 
dustries for what they spend to avert flood 
damage. 
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I repeat that I think we are ready and 
willing as a Nation to do—not to talk, but 
to do—what is so plainly called for in meet- 
ing the problems brought into tragic focus 
by last year’s devastating floods. 

Another front where for 3 years now we 
have heard the words but seen no deeds is 
immigration. : 

Few problems of our age have more poign- 
ancy than the plight of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Europeans driven from their homes 
by totalitarian oppression. And no nation 
in the world owes more to immigrants than 
our own, or has a nobler tradition of wel- 
come for men and women in search of free- 
dom. In the 1952 campaign General Eisen- 
hower spoke feelingly of the need for change 
in our immigration laws. The administra- 
tion has also expressed verbal concern for 
the refugees and escapees of Europe, many 
of whom have relatives and friends in the 
United States. But so far as action goes, 
the record is complete failure to deal with 
either the refugee crisis or the more perma- 
nent issues of immigration policy. 

Even when Congress recognized the refugee 
emergency by passing the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, it was sabotaged so effectively 
that for nearly a year not a single refugee 
or escapee entered this country under this 
act. Finally, the assistant to the Secretary 
of State, a lifelong Republican, Edward Corsi, 
resigned in protest. 

Despite all the words and messages, the 
basic immigration law remains exactly as it 
was—a law, incidentally, which the Republi- 
can Vice President supported with his vote 
in Congress. 

The system of national origins quotas is 
still in effect. In a city like Hartford, in a 
State like Connecticut, where Americans of 
many diverse origins live harmoniously to- 
gether, the idea that immigrants who arrive 
in the later years are somehow inferior or 
make worse Americans than the earlier im- 
migrants is preposterous on the face of it. 

Yet, after 3 years, the President has taken 
no action, made no recommendation, regard- 
ing this central difficulty. 

And in his recent message, though it rep- 
resented the usual election-year improve- 
ment, the only proposal about the national 
origins quota system was that it be re- 
studied. 

Has the President forgotten the exhaustive 
and conscientious report of the Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization sub- 
mitted on January 1, 1953? Or is his recom- 
mendation for further study only an excuse 
for not doing anything at all? 

There are other things that need to be 
done, and without delay, to make this coun- 
try’s immigration and refugee policies an 
expression not of the worst but of the best 
in American life. 

The immigration quota should, as the 
President now agrees, be based on a recent 
census figure, and should not be reduced, in 
my judgment, as the President’s formula 
proposes. 

And I should think that the people who 
have come to us under the humane Dis- 
placed Persons Act should not be charged 
to national quotas and thus exhaust them, 
as in the case of Greece and Poland, for 50 
years to come. 

There should be a single agency of Gov- 
ernment wtih full authority over immi- 
gration and naturalization. 

The decision of a customs official with re- 
spect to the admission of a sack of beans 
can be appealed, but not his decision con- 
cerning the admission of an American citi- 
zen’s mother or wife. That needs attention. 

There is no basic disagreement about the 
wisdom of these changes, but only about 
whether these things are really worth doing. 
We say that they are. 

This will be, not only with respect to such 
things as flood control and immigration 
policy, but across a broad front of problems, 
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a central issue in the election campaign we 
now enter: the issue of whether things are 
worth doing for the Nation, or just worth 
talking about for the votes. 

I speak tonight then for principles as old 
as the Democratic Party, and that’s about 
as old as the Republic—for equal rights for 
all, for special privileges for none, for the 
old-fashioned proposition that the proper 
business of Government is to serve the 
general welfare. 

And I speak for Government that says 
what it means, that means what it says, that 
doesn’t try to fool the people, that doesn’t 
believe that words are a substitute for deeds. 

This is the kind of Government the Dem- 
ocratic Party has sought to provide since 
the days of Jefferson and Jackson. The ob- 
ject of Government is to unite us all—Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans and Independents— 
behind the aims and aspirations we cherish 
together as Americans. This is an age of 
rapid growth in our land. It must also be 
an age of expanding opportunity, not just 
for the insiders, but for all Americans. 

This challenge cannot be met by slick 
salesmanship. It can be met only by honesty 
and devotion on the part of our leaders, and 
hard work and responsibility on the part of 
our people. In a spirit of unity and dedi- 
cation, we can move forward together, 
joined by our memory of the past and our 
faith in the future, determined to make our 
country the land of hope and the land of 
opportunity for our children and for all 
who love freedom throughout the world. 





Address of Stanley J. Tracy, Former 
Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, at the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, AFL— 
CIO, National Civil Service Week Ban- 
quet, Philadelphia, Pa., January 20, 
1956 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the evening of January 20, 1956, the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, AFL—CIO, held a banquet in 
the city of Philadelphia to commemo- 
rate the 73d anniversary of the signing of 
the Civil Service Act. 

The banquest was largely attended and 
had the benefit of several brilliant ad- 
dresses emphasizing the rights and priv- 
ileges of Government employees by rea- 
son of membership in the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, AFL— 
CIO, and the provisions of the Civil Serv- 
ice Act. 

Among the several worthwhile ad- 
dresses that were delivered during the 
evening was one by Stanley J. Tracy, for- 
mer Assistant Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. It was outstanding in 
the fundamental principles that were 
emphasized, the logical conclusions ex- 
pressed and the valuable contribution by 
reason thereof it made to the cause of 
labor. In accordance with the consent 
granted to me, I consider it a privilege 
to insert this memorable speech as a part 
of my remarks. It reads as follows: 
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President Gibley, National Vice President 
Smith, distinguished guests, friends, and 
members of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees, as we gather here this 
evening in Philadelphia to commemorate the 
73d anniversary of the signing of the Civil 
Service Act we might pause to recall two im- 
pressive facts of American history. Philos- 
ophers through the ages had formulated 
lofty ideals of government—but it was here 
in Philadelphia, at the writing of our Con- 
stitution, that these ideals, for the first time 
in history, were gathered together and com- 
prehensively embodied in the basic law of a 
nation—wtih the aim of protecting it by 
every known device against despotism. Also 
the first recorded meeting in the United 
States of worker and employer representa- 
tives for discussion of labor needs was also 
here in 1799, between the Philadelphia shoe- 
makers and their employers. 

Even before the writing of the Declaration 
of Independence, employees had joined to- 
gether in benevolent societies, primarily to 
provide members and their families with 
financial assistance in the event of serious 
illness, debt, or death of the wage earner. 
In all walks of life mankind has encountered 
problems of mutual concern and has sought 
to devise ways and means for their solution. 

The American Federation of Labor since 
its founding in 1886, has constantly cham- 
pioned the philosophy that gradual improve- 
ment of the economic condition of the 
worker was the only useful course of action 
to follow and that collective bargaining was 
the chief tool to use. 

The A. F. of L. has had bitter opposition to 
this philosophy from the beginning. The 
Socialist Labor Party, founded in 1874, a 
product of the American section of Marx and 
Engels’ International Workingman’s Asso- 
ciation or first international, attempted in 
1895 to form a rival body to the A. F. of L. 
In 1905 the Industrial Workers of the World 
was formed and was pledged to the abolition 
of the wage system. Both failed as con- 
tenders to the A. F. of L. But the opposition 
to free labor continues as the Communist 
conspiracy, champions of slave labor, grinds 
out its vicious propaganda the length and 
breadth of what remains of a free world. 

The morning of December 5, 1955, saw the 
opening of the First Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Another milestone had been passed in the 
march of American free labor. It was not 
without reason that morning, that Cardinal 
Spellman prayed: 

“Take away from our deliberations the 
temper of selfishness and shield us from the 
lust for power which forges chains on free 
men’s arms and drenches the earth with 
blood and tears. * * * And may the foe of 
liberty and free labor who plots to pull down 
the sceptre of God and dominate our coun- 
try, degrade the dignity of man, and ensnare 
and enslave the toilers of the world by luring, 
lying slogans, know that we pierce the veil 
of his ‘hypocrisy and scorn his insidious 
deceitful promises.” 

The American labor movement has con- 
tributed, under our brotherhood-of-man 
concept of government, to a standard of 
living which had never been attained before 
at any stage of human history and we must 
assume it to be a definitive achievement of 
our civilization that we hope some day it 
will be shared by all nations. The acquisition 
of material values should not and does not 
retard the acquisition of spiritual and ethi- 
cal values. American workers are not like 
any other workers anywhere. They rather 
are workers on which all the other workers 
of the world have set their eyes. 

Universal peace must rest on a healthy 
understanding among individuals of all races, 
of all creeds, and of all nations. This is 
more enduring than political considerations, 
Persons must be judged by their individual 
acts and not through prejudice of the group 
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to which they may belong. If an individual 
is not worthy of respect, that individual 
alone should suffer the consequences of mis- 
conduct. It was so in the war-crimes trials 
in Germany and Japan and will be so when 
those responsible for the Korean atrocities 
are finally brought to the bar of justice. 

We in the labor movement can be thank- 
ful for such leaders as President George 
Meany, David Beck, and David Dubinsky who 
recognize that human values measure the 
intrinsic value of man. Recently President 
Meany stated that he was disturbed that 
many United States liberals are stone silent 
about the loss of human rights in Soviet- 
dominated countries. He added that too 
many people here and abroad still believe 
communism is a “progressive system—ex- 
treme liberalism temporarily making bad 
mistakes,” while actually “communism rep- 
resents darkest reaction. It is an antisocial 
system in which there are imbedded some 
of the worst features of savagery, slavery, 
feudalism, and life-sapping exploitation.” 

Every generation are executors of the 
inheritance left to them. In addition they 
have the responsibility of their own original 
authentic achievement. The A. F. of L., the 
AFGE, and our Nation are great precisely 
to the extent to which its leaders are great. 
No nation has ever been able to set a lasting 
imprint on history by the sole weight of its 
material values. There is something no 
organization can give, and this is what man 
has within himself, either because nature has 
favored him or because the society in which 
he has been raised has conferred on him 
those values that the organization cannot 
give. 

The American Bill of Rights is a greater 
historical document than the Magna Carta 
for, by the 10th amendment to our Constitu- 
tion, “‘the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

It is a sad commentary that we need a 
security program in America. Yet the sorry 
parade of fifth-amendment pleaders con- 
tinues, which is quite a change from an 
earlier America, where a@ man’s word was 
better than his bond and a man’s convic- 
tions were worth openly fighting for with 
truth, pride, and courage, regardless of the 
consequences and however unpopular his 
cause might be. 

Members of the AFGE have a great and 
vitally important individual and collective 
responsibility. Government employees com- 
prise the greatest single safeguard in Amer- 
ica for the preservation of our form of gov- 
ernment. It is the Federal employee who 
operates the machinery of government and 
helps determine the course of the ship of 
state. Let us remember that they are all 
members or potential members of the AFGE. 
It is our responsibility to look after their 
welfare and well-being. 

Collectively we must merit the confidence 
and respect of our fellow worker if we are 
to bring him into our membership and indi- 
vidually that is our specific job—to bring 
him into membership. 


MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON 


Government is complicated big business 
and no longer can results be attained by 
attacking policy decisions after they are es- 
tablished. AFGE must take part in formu- 
lating personnel policies, as was done re- 
cently when National Vice Presidents John 
Smith and Tim Kelly attended a luncheon 
meeting of the naval shipyard’s Metal 
Trades Council in New York at which plans 
were made for top-level conferences at the 
Pentagon in Washington. Seven Congress- 
men were present at this meeting and addi- 
tional Congressmen joined with John J. 
Smith in a number of conferences with the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Army, and others at the Pentagon. Your 
J. J. Smith has so many contacts in high 
piaces in Washington that many new AFGE 
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members in Washington believe? for a time 
that he was a Member of Congress. 

There are many goals yet to be attained 
and lodge officers and national vice presi- 
dents must participate in a joint effort. It 
is the responsibility of the national presi- 
dent to keep all national vice presidents 
constantly and fully informed on all mat- 
ters in order that there can be a joining of 
effort—nationwide in scope. This is a “We” 
organization and the national vice presi- 
dents’ responsibilities are to fully inform 
and confer with officers of lodges and dis- 
trict departments. It is the individual 
member’s responsibility to “get another 
member.” We all have a job to do in a 
“We” organization. 

The national president’s further respon- 
sibility is to carry out the mandates of the 
convention and of the national executive 
council and to report at stated intervals the 
results of his stewardship. Only by com- 
bined, coordinated, and cooperative effort 
can we muster the strength and gain the 
wisdom that spells success. Here are some 
of the goals that need the work of many 
hands: 

1. An adequate Federal salary schedule 
and travel allowance. 

2. A retirement act that meets basic liv- 
ing expenses. 

3. Revision of working hours. Thirty 
years ago the hours were 39 a week. 

4. Commanding officers of our Armed 
Forces should not be required to replace 
civilians with Armed Forces personnel. 

5. Hospital and medical insurance plans 
with employee representation. 

6. Nonpolicy employees must have assur- 
ance of continuity of employment. 

7. Politics must be rernoved from the ca- 
reer civil service. As a step in this direction 
I recommend a single administrator for the 
Civil Service Commission to be appointed for 
a term of 15 years. The General Accounting 
Office in the legislative branch has proven 
it will work. 

8. The Civil Service Commission should 
have broader authority to insure uniformity 
of personnel policies in all agencies. 

9. The Civil Service Commission should be 
authorized to establish an independent ap- 
peals court available to veterans and non- 
veterans alike. 

10. A more practical performance rating 
procedure should be adopted. 

In our membership we have experts in 
every area of Federal personnel activity. 
We should utilize their talents and lead the 
‘way intelligently and aggressively to con- 
stantly better personnel management. 
Members of Congress like to receive objec- 
tive, well thought out and practical sugges- 
tions. This is the positive approach of co- 
operation with the legislative branch and its 
results in sound legislation. 

The AFGE should organize a public re- 
lations program on a national scale in order 
that officials and employees alike in all 
branches of Government will understand the 
AFGE, its patriotism, its aims and ideals of 
public service. 

The editor of the Government Standard 
might well visit each district once each year 
to confer with lodge officers and national 
vice presidents in order that he might know 
first hand the type of published information 
needed in the field. 

A plan should be drawn up for the uni- 
form participation of all national vice presi- 
dents and district officers in the legislative 
field. This would afford the national office 
proper entree and introductions, particularly 
to newly elected officials in the legislative 
and executive branches of Government. 

The Secretary of Labor might well be con- 
sulted with reference to having a unit of 
that Department specialize in Federal em- 
ployee statistics as is now done for labor in 
private industry. Reliable statistics would 
be of assistance to the Congress in consider- 
ing Federal employee legislation. 
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The proceedings of the national conven- 
tion and all meetings of the national execu- 
tive council should be furnished promptly 
to all officers and copies made available to 
any member on request. An informed mem- 
bership is an alert and interested member- 
ship. 

av should be devised whereby younger 
members of the AFGE are encouraged and 
assisted in competing for scholarships in 
various educational programs for advanced 
study and training at selected universities. 
Other scholarship sources should also be 
developed. 

These are just a few of the things the 
AFGE might do to advance its leadership 
in the field of Federal employment. We 
must interest ourselves in the multiple ac- 
tivities of our employer if we are to prove 
worthy of our hire. The Government’s busi- 
ness is our business and we want our em- 
ployer to be permanently successful. 

Let us not forget to express our individual 
and colliective appreciation to those Mem- 
bers of Congress and other Federal officials 
who have and are devoting of their time 
and energy in our behalf. 

In conclusion may I observe that the 
founders of our country gave us the greatest 
philosophy and the greatest form of govern- 
ment ever brought forth on this earth by 
the heart and mind of man. 

Great unions, as great nations, are born 
out of principle, become strong through the 
application of integrity and die at the hands 
of moral decay. A great organization is one 
which never compromises principles, toler- 
ates corruption or fails to recognize that a 
government is something to live under, never 
to live on. 

With granite in our character, iron in our 
backbone and the courage of our convictions 
we can prove by our future work in the 
AFGE that it merits the right to represent 
Government employees. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as a Member of Congress and 
as a medical doctor, I have been long 
interested in the Federal food, drug, and 
cosmetic laws. It was my privilege to 
serve during the 81st Congress as a mem- 
ber of the special committee on these 
problems under an outstanding chair- 
man, Hon. JAMes J. DELANEY, of New 
York. 

Following the exhaustive studies made 
by this committee, I introduced a bill 
dealing with the use of pesticide chemi- 
cals on raw agricultural commodities. 
This bill subsequently became Public Law 
518 of the 83d Congress. 

This year marked the 50th anniversary 
of the passage of the first Food and Drug 
Act by a Congress of the United States. 
The Honorable George P. Larrick, Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
gave the following address at the spring 
meeting of National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association, commemorating this 
occasion. 


His remarks are as follows: 
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Furry Years or Feprrat Foon, Druc, anp 
CosMETiIc LAWS 
(By George P. Larrick, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, De‘artment of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Wel /Jare) 

President Allen and members and guests 
of the National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, it is a real pleasure to be with you 
at this meeting to discuss the Federal food, 
drug, and cosmetic laws. We always welcome 
the opportunity of meeting with your asso- 
ciation. 

As you know, 1956 is the 50th anniversary 
of the passage of the original Food and Drugs 
Act. It is appropriate to look back at the 
events leading to passage of that law, and 
compare them with the situation today. 

The Food and Drugs Act of 1906 had a long 
gestation period. In 1878 the first record of 
the study of food adulteration by the Chemi- 
cal Division appeared in an annual report of 
the United States Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. When Dr. Harvey W. Wiley became 
Chief of this Chemical Division in 1883, the 
first problem with which he was confronted 
was an extensive study of food adulteration. 
His Division began to issue from time to time 
a series of bulletins giving the results of its 
scientific and research work. Of this series 
the best known was bulletin 13 on foods and 
food adulterants. It covered 1,417 pages and 
was issued in 10 parts from 1887 to 1902. 
It dealt with the chemical composition, 
technology, and adulteration of dairy prod- 
ucts, spices, beer and wines, lard, baking 
powder, sugar, molasses, confections, honey, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, canned vegetables, cereals, 
and preserved meats. 

In 1889 the small organization that had 
worked under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture became the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The first 
appropriation for the new Department in- 
cluded a provision “to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to extend and continue the 
investigation of the adulteration of foods, 
drugs, and liquors.” 

These investigations exposed a variety of 
abuses in the production of foods and drugs. 
The sensational revelations were incorpo- 
rated in reports to Congress and were dealt 
with at length in testimony before congres- 
sional committees. A number of prominent 
writers for newspapers and for magazines of 
national circulation gave wide publicity to 
the charges. Dr. Wiley readily acquired the 
support of the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs and of many individual women’s 
organizations. 

The history of this period records some- 
what inconspicuously the fact that “most of 
the well-established concerns manufacturing 
foods, drugs, and drinks favored such regu- 
latory legislation.” 

Dr. Wiley and his supporters were success- 
ful in their efforts and the first national food 
and drug law became a reality on June 30, 
1906. 

When we Icok back to 1906 we see retail 
grocery stores whose stocks were largely re- 
stricted to simple staple products such as 
fiour, sugar, and shortening. The foods sold 
in those days were principally ingredients 
with which the housewife could prepare the 
finished foods for her family. Branded mer- 
chandise was in its infancy, and food pack- 
aging as we know it today was unheard of. 

The state of progress in the drug field was 
on a similar plane. Castor oil, Epsom salts, 
herb laxatives, and tonics—simple medica- 
tions—were the rule of the day. Neither the 
food nor the drug supply moved extensively 
in interstate commerce. The housewife pre- 
pared most of her own foods in the kitchen 
and most of the medicines were compounded 
by the corner apothecary. 

Those who pioneered in the factory pro- 
duction of foods and drugs were confronted 
with ruinous competition. The public was 
suspicious of factory-made products. If 
these honest men who sought to develop an 
interstate business in foods and drugs of high 
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quality were to succeed they would need pro- 
tection against unscrupulous competitors. 
At the commemorative meeting celebrating 
the 40th anniversary of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, Mr. Clarence Francis, then presi- 
dent of General Foods Corp., said: 
“Fortunately for the food processing in- 
dustry and for the country, the act gave hon- 
est manufacturers the protection they needed 
from unfair competition at the very time 
when a great new opportunity—and a great 
obligation—opened before them. The na- 
tional economy gaining momentum with 
every year since the industrial revolution, 
was rounding the corner into the machine 
age and into a new period of plenty and a 
standard of living such as the world had 
never seen. In this process, food manufac- 
turing had a vital part to play. It has done 
so and, in analyzing the reasons therefore, 
we find that possibly the most impressive 


single factor was this: The conditions cre- 


ated by the passage of the act invited respon- 
sible businessmen to put real money into the 
food business. Life suddenly became more 
precarious than ever for the fly-by-night pay- 
roll dodger whose practice it had been to 
make a quick cleanup in a single pack and 
vanish into thin air. ’ 

“Freed from the competition of such as 
these, substantial businessmen staked their 
capital on the proposition that the con- 
sumer wanted, and would _reward, known 
quality. They put their resources behind 
their guaranties and, as we have already 
remarked, they submitted readily to a law 
that was meant for the Medes as well as the 
Persians. And the food industry began to 
grow.” 

The same general comment could be made 
with respect to the drug industry. 

It is interesting to trace the progress of 
the most recent Federal legislation in the 
food field—the Miller pesticide chemicals 
amendment. When numerous new agricul- 
turaf chemicals came on the American mar- 
ket after World War II, consumers became 
disturbed. They wondered whether the 
food supply was being harmed by use of the 
new products. The spray residue hearings 
in 1950 and the hearings of the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Use of Chemicals 
in Food Products (the Delaney tommittee) 
which began the same year, revealed genuine 
alarm by some people about the safety of 
food. 

For this and other reasons new legislation 
was sponsored by Congressman A. L. MILLER 
and others to simplify the procedure for 
setting safe tolerances for pesticides in or 
on crops. 

Your Association showed outstanding 
foresight and regard for the public.in sup- 
porting the legislation which became law. 
The statesmanship of Lea Hitchner and the 
help of his staff deserve recognition. Your 
action and the complete cooperation we have 
had from you since 1954 have earned for 
the agricultural chemicals industry a place 
of respect and confidence. And like the food 
industry five decades ago, you should find the 
provisions of the new law an aid to material 
growth of the more progressive companies. 

After the pesticide chemicals amendment 
became law, cooperation continued. Agri- 
culture, industry, and Government have 
worked together to the benefit of all con- 
sumers in the United States. Several for- 
eign countries keep informed of the United 
States tolerances for pesticide residues, and 
progress under the United States law has 
been studied by a special committee of the 
World Health Organization at a conference 
to consider methods of dealing with chemi- 
cal additives to foods. 

Our joint support of the new legislation, 
progress of the past few years, and the co- 
operation now existing between all who are 
affected by tolerances for agricultural 
poisons, give promise of continued progress. 


~ 
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It gives me real satisfaction, as we cele- 
brate this golden anniversary of Federal food 
laws in the United States, to be able to cite 
the passage of the Miller pesticide chemicals 
amendment and its administration to date 
as a classic example of the type of harmo- 
nious Government-industry relationship 
that all of us seek. I thank you for the as- 
sistance you have given, and request your 
continued help. 

The progress in this field is monumental, 
In July 1954 there were no formal tolerances 
for spray residues in food; no one knew what 
arrangements would be made for administer- 
ing the Miller amendment in a practical 
manner; some members of your industry 
were concerned about the effect of the new 
law on their operations, and a few months 
later, in the spring of 1955, there was alarm 
in agricultural circles because of a fear that 
the law would become fully effective in the 
middle of a growing season and cause serious 
disruption of established farming practices. 

Today almost 100 pesticide chemicals have 
found their place under the Miller amend- 
ment for one or more uses through the es- 
tablishment of tolerances or exemptions. 
The administrative procedures established 
under the amendment have proved work- 
able. Most of the pesticide manufacturers 
have adapted to ithe law. The farmers have 
had one growing season since the amend- 
ment became iaw. And here in Florida the 
second growing season is drawing to a close. 
The transition to full application of the new 
law is coming about smoothly. 

Of course there are problems ahead—ma- 
jor ones. But they are no more difficult. of 
solution than some which already have been 
handled. And the same cooperative ap- 
proach that has served so well in the past 
will permit them to be solved to the best 
interest of all who are affected. 

The-philosophy of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is to try to bring about coopera- 
tively with industry the maximum volun- 
tary compliance with the law. To this end 
the doors of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion are open to any representatives of in- 
dustry who wish to discuss with us what 
the law’s requirements are. 

We welcome opportunities to work with 
committees from industry to try to solve 
problems of any sort having a bearing on 
the requirements of the law. In other words 
we wish to exhaust all proper means of try- 
ing to prevent law violations. The statute 
provides in no uncertain terms for the steps 
which are to be taken when voluntary com-< 
pliance does not occur and instead substan- 
tial violations result. Under these latter cir- 
cumstances it is our obligation to proceed 
vigorously to utilize the sanctions provided 
for in the statute. ’ 

At this time I would like particularly to 
thank your association for its cooperation 
in advising growers about the new law-and 
in pointing out to them the importance of 
using pesticides carefully according to the 
label directions. 

We have already had a few instances where 
growers have used the wrong pesticides or 
have applied pesticides too close to the tinre 
of harvest. Inevitably there will be other 
such incidents. We can hope that none of 
them will result in harm to the public, but 
we must also do everything we can to im- 
press upon growers the fact that pesticides 
should never be used carelessly. 

Your association, and the individual mem- 
bers of the industry, are aware of our mutual 
problem in grower education. To teach 
growers to use pesticides safely, as well as 
effectively, is in many respects our biggest 
job. It is by all odds the best way to pro- 
tect the public in this field. We have a 
good law, but we also share this problem 
which no law can solve, and which can only 
be solved by education. It is my hope that 
NACA can expand its activities in this area, 
and that the Food and Drug Administration 
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and other agencies in Government can co- 
operate to the full extent that is needed to 
do this educational job. Like other types 
of safety education, this needs to be set up 
as & permanent and continuous activity. 

The Food and Drug Administration is an 
organization of about 1,900 people. »Some- 
what more than half are assigned to our 
16 field laboratories scattered throughout 
the United States. The field staff consists 
of inspectors, chemists, and other laboratory 
scientists, together with a normal comple- 
ment of clerks and laboratory helpers. The 
Washington staff is made up of a wide va- 
riety of scientists including medical officers, 
bacteriologists, chemists, microscopists, 
pharmacologists, veterinarians, and of 
course our administrative staff. 

During the past year a distinguished repre- 
sentative citizens’ committee was appointed 
by the Secretary, with funds specifically pro- 
vided by Congress, to make a study of the 
responsibilities of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration as contrasted with their facilities. 
This committee pointed out the very sub- 
stantial increase that has occurred in our 
population. They referred to the repeated 
amendments to the statute which place more 
responsibility on the FDA. They were im- 
pressed with the increased complexity of the 
processes and procedures used in the produc- 
tion of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. Because 
of these and other additions to the job ex- 
pected of the FDA, the committee recom- 
mended that the facilities of the Food and 
Drug Administration be expanded some 
threefold to fourfold over the next 5 to 10 
years, and that a new laboratory building 
should house the entire Washington staff of 
the FDA. The Secretary of the Department 
has spoken favorably of the report of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee. j 

The first step in following these recom- 
mendations was when a proposed increase in 
appropriations of some $1 million for the 
FDA was included in the President’s budget 
for next year. 

It seems to us that the problems in the 
production of foods, drugs, and cosmetics in 
the next decade will be more challenging 
than those of the past. We forecast that 
continued improvement in our food and 
drug supply will be achieved by the progres- 
sive utilization of scientific discoveries. The 
possibilities are limitless. Nucleonics will 
be used in producing foods and-drugs. The 
discovery of many new substances can be 
expected to improve our food supply. The 
use of new, superior insecticides, herbicides, 
and a variety of other products will be help- 
ful in growing foods. The utilization of hor- 
mones, antibiotics, and other new substances 
to improve the production of meat and 
poultry and to retain natural flavors at the 
peak of freshness are all promising. 

The problems which the use of these sub- 
stances will create, however, are many and 
serious. Before these advantages can 
properly be taken to the public we must 
know what, if any, changes are produced. 
We must be sure that the new product is safe 
for consumption by the young and the old, 
the weak and the strong, the sick and the 
well. Because of your pioneering in the pesti- 
cide chemicals field, you are well aware of 
the kinds of facts needed in judging the 
safety of new products. 

The law does not now require, except in 
the case of pesticides, that new substances 
be tested for safety before they are added 
to food. Some 10 bills are now pending in 
the Congress to deal with the pretesting of 
so-called chemical additives to food. It is 
our view that this field is one which richiy 
deserves the study of Congress and the en- 
actment of legislation to solve the problems. 

Similar problems will be raised by the ac- 
celerated discovery of powerful but useful 
new drugs. Fortunately the new drug sec- 
tion of the present Federal Food, Drug, and 
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Cosmetic Act provides an adequate instru- 
ment to deal with the safety of new thera- 
peutic agents. 

In conclusion, we in the Food and Drug 
Administration seek the help and coopera- 
tion of industry. We believe that if prob- 
lems ef mutual interest are fully disclosed 
and the facts are laid on the table for joint 
consideration, for the most part men of good 
intentions can arrive at commpn conclusions 
without difficulty. 





Labor Unions and the Antitrust Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the anti- 
trust laws of the United States prevent 
big corporations, big trusts, or big com- 
binations of industrial management from 
restraining or controlling trade in their 
respective fields. In short, monopolies 
are against the law so far as big business 
is concerned. Labor is not a commodity 
like ships or shoes or sealing wax, and 
the antitrust laws were never intended 
to be applicable to organized labor. If 
the antitrust laws wert made applicable 
to labor unions, they would be destroyed 
and the American economy would suffer. 
Unions have brought to the Nation im- 
mense benefits in the form of higher 
wages and increased purchasing power, 
without which there could not be the 
huge demand for automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, radio and television sets, and the in- 
numerable modern conveniences which 
haye added so much richness to our lives. 


The right of men to join together in a‘ 


union to enable them to bargain collec- 
tively for wages and working conditions 
was finally established despite the bitter- 
ness of opposition from those who sought 
to gain added profits from a constant 
supply of cheap labor to keep wages de- 
pressed, to hire and fire at whim, to elim- 
inate the expense of good working condi- 
tions, to extend the working day as served 
their purpose. 

There were those who maintained that 
the labor union actually was a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. With the pas- 
sage of the historic Sherman antitrust 
law in 1890 which declared, among other 
things: 

Every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared to be illegal. 


The cry arose that this provision ap- 
plied with equal force to the labor union. 
A series of cases in the courts disclosed 
the danger that unless Congress acted 
specifically, this interpretation would 
prevail and destroy forever the principle 
of free collective bargaining. 

In 1914 the Congress did act specific- 
ally, and in the provisions of the Clayton 
Act Congress declared: 

The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce * * * noth- 
ing contained in the antitrust laws shall 
be construed to forbid the existence and op- 
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eration of labor organizations * * * or to 
forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations from lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall 
such organizations * * * be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade, under the an- 
titrust laws. 2 

I direct your attention to the words 
in the act “‘the legitimate objects.” 

When the acts of a labor union in con- 
spiracy with management result in price 
fixing or when labor unions enter into 
combines to restrict production, allocate 
areas or fix prices, then the labor union 
is no more immune than any other com- 
bination acting to restrain competition. 
If labor unions conspire with employer 
groups toward monopolistic ends, they 
are not immune to the antitrust laws. 

To bring labor unions within the pur- 
view of the antitrust laws as such would 
be to strike a blow against the collective 
strength of the workingman. There 
might appear to be a greater advantage 
to management in lower wages, fewer 
holidays, no fringe benefits, and so forth, 
but in the long run the economy of the 
country would suffer bitterly, which, in 
turn, would reflect management’s prob- 
lem. 

The high standard of living brought 
about through the process of collective 
bargaining has resulted in increased 
consumer purchase, increased demands 
for goods, increased production, and in 
the sum total of economic gain both for 
management and for labor. 

I repeat the language of the act: 

The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce. 


More than that, I say that the human 
being himself is not a commodity or an 
article of commerce. 





The Fantastic Farm Mess 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REP SSENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the other body has passed a farm 
bill that is apparently incomprehensible 
to the very people that it is supposed to 
benefit, and to the people who wrote it, 
an article appearing in the April Read- 
er’s Digest seems much to the point. 

It proves once again that there is no 
all-embracing answer to the farm prob- 


“ lem; that the solution for the Midwest 


will work hardships in the Northeast; 
that what helps the Northwest may well 
harm the South. Indeed, as the head- 
ing on the article says: “A grim exam- 
ple of what Government can do to you 
when it tries to do something for you. 
Will Congress help dig the farmer out?” 

Of course, Mr. John Strohm is the 
former associate editor of Country Gen- 
tleman and president of the American 
Agricultural Editor’s Association. He is 
now editor-in-chief of Robin Press and 
editor of the Ford Almanac. 

The article follows: 
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THE FANTASTIC FarM MEss 
(By John Strohm) 


In a period of general prosperity the 
United States farmer is being squeezed be- 
tween falling prices and rising costs. What 
is going to be done about it? 

The story behind the story goes like this: 

In a costly but futile attempt to support 
farm prices near the levels guaranteed to 
farmers during World War II, the United 
States Government has succeeded only in 
amassing an $8 billion hoard of food and 
fiber which can’t be eaten, used, sold, or 
given away. And as surpluses have sky- 
rocketed, farm prices have tobogganed. It’s 
a grim example of what Government can do 
to you while trying to do something for 
you. 

The rent bill alone for storing this vast 
hoard of wheat, corn, beans, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, butter, and some two dozen other prod- 
ucts comes to $1 million (of taxpayers’ 
money) per day. And each new day new 
room must be found to store the inflowing 
avalanche. This past year growers produced 
more cotton, more peanuts, more rice—more 
of a dozen commodities—than we'll use. 
The Government will shell out an estimated 
$1 billion for 64% million bales of cotton 
grown last year—1l crop, 1 year. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, with more than 
$11 billion already in use, has authority to tap 
the United States Treasury for up to $12 bil- 
lion. That exceeds the total national farm 
income last year. 

This is the picture as Congress again 
wrestles with the “farm problem.” But it is 
more than a farm problem. Agriculture 
means food, shelter, and clothing for you 
and your family. A liberal supply of these 
in the future at reasonable prices depends 
upon a ‘stable, independent, and efficient 
agriculture. However, the longer farmers are 
bogged down in the present surplus mess, 
the more dependent and inefficient they be- 
come. 

You can’t blame the farmers—they were 
led into this morass by the high, rigid price 
supports of the war years, and it’s only fair 
they should have help getting out. Capital 
investment per farm worker is twice as high 
as it was 10 years ago; cash expenses have 
doubled. Yet during this period the farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar has dropped 
from 52 cents to only 39 cents. 

There are many false ideas about the farm 
program—slogans repeated so often that 
they’re accepted as economic truths, as well 
as political gospel. Here are some which 
have helped spawn much of our unwise farm 
legislation: 

Farm price laws rescued farmers from the 
depression. False. Farm prices did not start 
moving up until 1940, when war and infla- 
tion caused all prices to go up. Farm prices 
averaged only 78 percent of parity * in 1939— 
6 years after lawmakers had thrown every 
law and panacea in the book at the farm 
problem. 

The farm problem can be cured by a simple 
farm law. False. What does a New York 
dairyman have in common with a Florida 
citrus grower? A Montana wheat raiser with 
a Virginia orchardist? A 15,000-acre Wyo- 
ming rancher with a 15-acre Long Island 
gardner? Their markets, operations, tools, 
and price problems are all different. Trying 
to write a “farm law” to solve the “farm 
problem” is as silly as treating all of the sick 
with one health serum. 

Farm legislation is written as though our 
4,800,000 farm families were as alike as peas 
in a pod. The startling fact is that 60 per- 
cent of them are not really commercial farm- 
ers at all, for they produce only 10 percent 





1 Parity, a formula conceived in Congress, 
is defined by law as a fair price, based on 
what a farmer has to sell and the cost of 
what he has to buy. 
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of the Nation’s food and fiber. There are 
2,682,000 farms which sell less than $2,500 
worth of stuff per year. 

About half of these small-scale farmers 
have jobs in town. The other half would be 
better off if they, too, had off-the-farm jobs, 
because they’re underemployed. Their farms 
are too small or too poor to make’a decent 
living. It would be fairer to call these fami- 
lies a social problem instead of a farm prob- 
lem. But you'll never hear that in an 
election year. 

Fix a farmer’s price high, and you've fixed 
his income high. Not necessarily. It’s not 
the margin per item alone that determines a 
farmer’s profit; it’s also how much he sells. 
You don’t put more money in a farmer’s 
pocket by boosting his price per bushel if you 
also cut his acreage. And any price-support 
program to be effective must include acreage 
controls. 

Government can restrict production by re- 
stricting acreage. It hasn’t worked that way. 
Last year cotton-acreage allotments were 
based on a national quota of 10 million bales, 
yet farmers produced more than 14 million 
bales. Although burley tobacco acreage has 
been cut by 35 percent, we still have enough 
barley for 3 years’ smoking—so another 15 
percent acreage cut is. slated this - year. 
Farmers are not dummies. They take their 
poorest land out of production, fertilize 
heavily on the remainder, aim to grow mor 
on less. . 

The above fallacies, glibly argued as facts, 
have encouraged errors in farm legislation. 

Here are some of the things wrong with 
our farm laws—wrong for farmers, wrong 
for taxpayers, wrong for the country. Let’s 
hope they’re not repeated in new legislation. 

¥armers have been encouraged to produce 
for storage instead of for stomachs. The 
revered Iowa farm publication, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, bluntly advised readers last Novem- 
ber: “In most sections, free corn (sold on the 
open market) is going to be 35 or 40 cents 
under the loan price. It’s a ‘good year to 
seal your corn (i. e., turn it over to the 
Government at the support price) if you 
can. Buy what you need outside.” 

An Iowa farmer told a New York Times 
reporter that he raised corn, oats, and soy- 
beans, turned the crops over to the Govern- 
ment at harvest and then left for Florida 
for the winter. “I have no idea how to get 
rid of surpluses. All Ido is raise the crops 
and count on those fellows to get rid of 
them.” ' 

Don’t blame the farmers. Price is a power- 
ful incentive. 

Unrealistic price supports are losing the 
American farmer markets at home and 
abroad. When butter was priced by law at 
80 cents a pound, the housewife bought more 
aleomargarine. Today we use 9.2 pounds of 
butter per capita, compared with 16.7 pounds 
in 1940. So in 15 years the dairyman has lost 
nearly half his butter market. 


Cottongrowers have been heavy losers. 
They have lost ground at home to synthetics; 
and when we held a‘ price unibrella over 
the world market, the price zoomed and 
countries like Mexico and Brazil found it 
profitable to step up cotton-growing. In the 
last 2 years United States farmers have re- 
duced cotton acreage by 7.8 million acres, 
while foreign acreage has Jumped 6.8 million 
acres. Informed Government observers say 
that in 2 more years we shall have lost all 
of our foreign market for cotton. 

The farm program has played favorites. 
The six farm commodities called basic by 
the Government—corn, wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, peanuts—account for only 24 
percent of the national farm income. Hog 
and cattle raisers alone produce 29 percent 
of the total farm income, but these men 
get no price supports, and for the most part 
don’t want them. Poultrymen produce 9 
percent of the farm income; fruit and vege- 
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table farmers, 9 percent. Neither group gets 
or wants price supports. 

Iowa gets only 12 percent of its farm in- 
come from the so-called basic commodities. 
New York State gets only 2 percent. North 
Carolina gets 67 percent. 

The fact is that the prices of 55 percent of 
all farm products are not artificially sup- 
ported. It’s a crazy, hit-or-miss program. If 
you raise beef cattle, you get no subsidy. If 
you raise peanuts or rice, you do. Are pea- 
nuts and rice “basic” farm commodities? 
Well, the politicians think they help round 
up southern vote support. 

The farm program has disrupted regular 
farming patterns and brought inefficiency. 
High price supports, plus restricted acreage 
in the Corn Belt, encouraged New York State 
farmers to grow corn. This lost the Illinois 
producers some of his market, and didn’t par- 
ticularly help the New Yorker because New 
York just isn’t “corn country.” 

Senator ANDREW F. ScHoepPpeL of Kansas 
estimates that high price supports on wheat, 
and accompanying controls, have lost Kansas 
farmers “the right to produce 5 million acres 
of wheat; their opportunity and ability to 
produce wheat have been cut one-third.” 

Today total corn production has gone 
down in the Corn Belt, wheat production has 
gone down in the Wheat Belt, cotton produc- 
tion in the old Cotton Belt. Dispersing pro- 
duction around the country has forced farm- 
ers to raise a dab of this and a dab of that— 
when it is far more efficient to specialize. 

So the farm program designed to whip the 
farm problem has hurt some farmers while 
trying to help others. 

Farm legislation has been geared to the 
past. Our eating habits have changed. We 
eat far less starchy foods, far more meat, 
eggs, dairy products, fruits and vegetables 
than we used to. For example, wheat con- 
sumption per capita has dropped from 310 
pounds (per year) to 173 pounds in the last 
45 years. Yet our farm program encourages 
raising wheat—to sell to the Government. 

Control threatens loss of traditions! free- 
doms. Here’s an actual timetable of how 
controls breed controls: In 1953 the Gov- 
ernment said, ‘‘We’ll pay you $2.21 per bushel 
for wheat.” The farmer responded by plant- 
ing more wheat. 

In 1954 the Government had_so much 
wheat it was forced to say, “We'll continue 
to pay you 90 percent of parity [which by 
now came to $2.24], but we must cut your 
acreage.” So the farmer fertilized heavily 
and grew as much wheat on, say, 60 acres as 
he had on 80. 

The Government wheat “pile grew and 
grew. So the Government was forced to 
level its sights on all farmers who. had been 
exceeding their acreage allotments: “We'll 
have to fine you $1.12 a bushel on all wheat 
produced on acres above your quota.” 

In 1955 the Government cut the price from 
$2.24 to $2.08, and this year it proposes to go 
even further: to cut the price to $1.81, and 
to pay the farmer so much per acre for not 
growing wheat. 

In the meantime, the Government has 
been forced to arrest or sue more than 1,500 
farmers who grew wheat on their own farms 
in excess of their quotas, even though they 
fed it to their livestock. 

“Big Government” has gotten bigger. Six 
years ago I went into rich De Kalb County, 
Ill., and counted 180 full- or part-time Gov- 
ernment employees getting Federal tax 
money to do some job for the farmers. That 
was just,1 of 3,000 counties in the United 
States. 

Today, far more bureaucratic manpower is 
needed. There is more land to measure, 
there are more loans to process, more bins to 
inspect, more records to keep, more violators 
to prosecute. 

There’s inevitable graft, waste, corruption 
and inefficiency. Five men rented 100 sur- 
plus Army buildings from the Government at 
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Camp Crowder, Mo., for $1,000 a month. 
They then rented the space to the Govern- 
ment for $19,000 a month—to store Govern- 
ment-owned grain. 

There’s inevitable spoilage: weevils in the 
grain, cheese that’s going stale, rats in the 
granaries. : 

The Government’s attempts to support po- 
tato prices resulted in 470 million dollars of 
taxpayers’ money going down the drain, and 
deliberate destruction of millions of bushels 
of potatoes. 

No wonder Vice President Nixon has soberly 
warned: “For the administration or for Con- 
gress to support continuance of a program 
which will pile up surpluses and result inevi- 
tably in the destruction of millions of dollars’ 
worth of foods would be the height of irre- 
sponsibility.” 

If the farm program was that bad, who was 
for it? 

Not Charlie Shuman, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau, biggest farm organization 
in the United States. Nor the majority of 
AFB’s 1,623,000 families, who in the past sev- 
eral years have voted consistently for less 
Government rather than more. Shuman re- 
minds us that unmanageable surpluses were 
relatively unknown until Government re- 
placed the free market with politically ad- 
ministered prices. 

Not Herschel Newsom, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, oldest and second-biggest 
farm organization. Says Mr. Newsom: “We 
should have a system that encourages pri- 
vate trade rather than State trade.” 

Not Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, 
who must administer the farm program Con- 
gress gives him. In the past 3 years he has 
fought a courageous battle on the theory 
that “you can’t solve economic problems with 
political tools.” He contends that “the dead 
hand of surpluses, built up by unwise price 
policies of the past, is the main barrier today 
to farmers participating in our general pros- 
perity.” 

If these men and most farmers were not for 
it, then who was? Who is? 

Well, the National Farmers’ Union thinks 
farm-support prices should be even higher 
than they are. It’s the smallest but most 
vociferous of the three farm organizations, 
with former Democratic Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles Brannan leading its lobby. 

Really responsible for the farm program— 
past, present, and futuré—is Congress, of 
course. Congress makes the laws. 

Two years ago the administration put 
through Congress a program designed to 
stop accumulation of further surpluses. 
But the administration had inherited, in 
1953, a ticking time bomb in the form of 
2 more years of high, rigid price supports. 
So the administration’s flexible price-sup- 
port program to discourage farmers from 
producing unneeded crops had no chance 
to go itno effect until this past year. Now 
important voices in Congress want that 
changed. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower has out- 
lined to Congress a positive approach which 
will attempt to hold this line, plus pro- 
viding some spot relief. The program in- 
cludes: 

1. A vigorous campaign to get rid of sur- 
pluses at home and overseas. 

2. Encouragement to farmers to produce 
for the market instead of for Government 
storage. 

3. Recognition that it’s better to build 
up our soil-fertility bank than needlessly 
to exhaust this precious resource at tax- 
payers’ expense for unneeded food and fiber. 

4. More research for new crops, and for 
development of new uses for old crops. 

5. Fewer controls, with Government co- 
operating, not dictating. 

6, More efforts to help the family farmer 
help himself, on the theory that he can do 
miore on his own farm than Government can 
do for him. 


- 
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This is a sound program for the farmer, 
and a fair one for the taxpayer. But it 
will take statesmanship of the highest order 
to resist the temptation to try to unravel 
the farm problem on the basis of political 
expediency. If Congress makes a bid for 
votes, it will hurt the very people Congress 
is trying to help. Amd the taxpayers, which 
means all of us, will get it in the neck. 


Postponjng the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include the following 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 21, 1956: 

POSTPONING THE FARM PROBLEM 


The Senate has passed a patchwork farm 
bili which will do little to correct the basic 
ills afflicting American agriculture. The 
main measures requested by President Eisen- 
hower—a soil bank plan and flexible price 
supports—were approved, but contradictory 
amendments neutralized them to a large ex- 
tent. The bill still has to go to a Senate- 
House conference and then be approved in 
final form by both Houses. 

The administration had sought to strike at 
an important root of the farm problem: the 
existence of the giant crop surplus which not 
only costs the taxpayers a million dollars a 
day but permanently depresses the agricul- 
tural market. How can this surplus be re- 
duced or eliminated without inflicting undue 
hardship on the farmers? The President 
wanted to cut down the acreage of basic 
crons by paying farmers to put a proportion 
of their lands into grass and conservation 
reserves. At the same time, flexible price 

: supports would discourage farmers from 
producing the most abundant commodities. 

In the course of 19 days’ debate, the Sen- 
ate tacked on 41 amendments which took 
the heart out of this program by setting up 
a variety of intricate, artificial dodges. For 
One thing, the Senators voted to set aside 
large percentages of the surplus in making 
price support calculations—that is, they 
agreed to pretend that the surplus is sub- 
stantially smaller than it is so that the 
farmer can get a higher support price for 
the particular crop concerned. 

They also approved two-price plans for 
wheat and rice, and dual parity for six basic 
crops, all intended to create loopholes in the 
flexible support system. 

Senator GrorGe D. AIKEN, of Vermont, a 
spokesman for the administration, called the 
bill “tortured and battered” and said there 
was enough in it to warrant a veto. It is of 
course extremely difficult to put together an 
all-embracing farm bill of this kind which 
would be satisfactory to everyone, particu- 
larly in an election year. The conflict of 
pressures and interests is tremendous, and 
the continued decline of farm income makes 
quick financial relief more attractive than 
long-term remedies. 

Thus the solution of the farm problem 
has just been postponed. What Congress, 
like all Americans, must appreciate is that 
this is a national problem which calls for a 
national approach. More than the surplus is 
involved; we shall have to develop a policy 
founded on a coordinated domestic and 
foreign trade program, more crop diversifica- 
tion, research into new uses. That requires 
statesmanship, not the shallow partisanship 
in evidence now. 
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Crisis in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
received from the Reverend Leland B. 
Henry, executive director of the council 
of the diocese of New York, a copy of a 
statement recently made and circulated 
by the council of the diocese of New York 
in its Christian Social Relations Bulletin. 


This statement is entitled “Crisis in 
the South” and deals with the crisis we 
face in the entire Nation on the segrega- 
tion issue and the issue of law and order 
throughout the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement, which appeared in the Febru- 
ary issue of the bulletin I have named, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoOrRD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CrIsIs IN THE SOUTH 


That there is in the South a Crisis of na- 
tional and international significance is 
obvious to the most casual reader of the 
press. In this tense, emotion-packed situa- 
tion there are two distinct issues involved. 


1. THE ISSUE OF THE RACIAL INTEGRATION OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Integration has been ordered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in its 
historic decision of May 17, 1954. In dis- 
cussing the decision it is helpful to recall 
the composition of the Court. Seven of its 
members were appointed by President Roose- 
velt or President Truman, two by President 
Eisenhower. It is bad history either to 
claim ‘credit for the decision or to attack 
the decision on partisan grounds. As a mat- 
ter of fact, three of the Justices who con- 
curred in the unanimous decision of the 
Court were Justice Black of Alabama, Justice 
Reed of Kentucky, and Justice Clark of 
Texas. The decision was neither partisan 
nor sectional, and under the Constitution it 
is the law of tRe land. i 

Basic to a calm discussion of the decision 
is the further fact that the Court did not 
order immediate integration. The Court 
recognized the differences between the sit- 
uation in the States of the deep South, the 
middle South, and the border States. 
Keeping these differences in mind, the 
Court ordered integration “with all deliber- 
ate speed,” and remanded enforcement of 
the order to the Federal district courts. 
This means that, given the will to comply, 
each locality will be granted the time neces- 
sary for an orderly program of integration. 
There is no need for the people of the South 
to fear the use of force by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in States where an honest effort 
is being made to implement the decision. 
The whole difficult problem is one that can 
be approached calmly and reasonably by men 
of good will. For example, many fears might 
be allayed by establishing separatg schools 
for boys and girls in place of the present 
pattern of coeducational schools. 

2. THE ISSUE OF THE MAINTENANCE OF 
AND ORDER 

Here the situation is quite different. It 
would seem that at least two Negroes have 
been killed in Mississippi because they had 
registered to vote, and that in neither case 
was any serious effort made by the authori- 
ties to bring the murderers to justice. A 
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young woman Negro student was mobbed on 
the campus of the University of Alabama 
and only by great good fortune escaped with 
her life. Businessmen, both Negro and 
white, who signed petitions favoring inte- 
gration are being subjected to economic boy- 
cott. A United States Senator has been 
quoted as saying, “On May 17 (the day of the 
desegregation decision of the Supreme 
Court) the Constitution of the United States 
was destroyed. You are not required to obey 
any court which passes out such a ruling. 
In fact, you are obliged to defy it.” The 
citizens councils, taking, the Senator at his 
word, seem quite clearly to be illegal con- 
spiracies to defy the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Here is an issue that must be squarely 
faced. Murder and riot cannot be con- 
doned. Police, district attorneys and juries 
have a sworn obligation to enforce the law 
impartially. When, by incitement to con- 
spiracy and by conspiracy, Federal laws are 
violated, the law enforcement agencies of the 
Federal Government have a duty to act. 

What is at stake here is a broader, more 
fundamental issue even than that of the in- 
tegration of the schools. At stake is the 
whole structure of our Constitutional liber- 
ties. At stake is the prestige and power, 
not only of the Supreme Court, but of the 
Federal Government itself. And, for the 
Christian, there is at stake the whole Chris- 
tian doctrine of man. Upon this issue there 
can be no compromise that does -not do 
violence both to democratic government and 
to Christian faith. 

This is not a problem for the South alone. 
Every citizen, whatever his color, and what- 
ever his State has an interest in the due 
processes of law and in the maintenance of 
public order. When these are threatened or 
destroyed, he has not only the right but the 
duty to protest. The duty is the more 
urgent when, as in the present instance, 
what happens in Alabama or Mississippi has 
worldwide implications. Two-thirds of the 
people of the world are nonwhite. China 
has already gone behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Bandung Conference demonstrated 
clearly the sense of unity of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa and the Pacific. The United 
States is spending billions of dollars on de- 
fense and on economic and military aid. We 
are keeping millions of men under arms. 
Yet all will be to no avail if we lose the 
friendship of the presently uncommitted 
nations of dark-skinned peoples. 

The Supreme Court decision was hailed 
throughout Africa and the East as proof that 
America was sincerely devoted to the prin- 
ciples of democracy which she professes. 
One does not need to have a very vivid imag- 
ination to guess the effect in these areas of 
the news that is currently emanating from 
the South. The security of all the country, 
and the fate of the free world is at st-ke. 
Surely, it is not asking too much to urge that 
these issues be met in a way which does not 
jeopardize the safety of the United States. 

Making such a suggestion is not the act of 
a busybody, interfering in other people’s 
affairs. It is a duty placed upon every re- 
sponsible citizen. 

The churchman shares this civic responsi- 
bility with his fellow citizens, and, because 
he is a churchman, he has additional, spe- 
cial responsibilities of his own. These are 
stated clearly in the Report of Lambeth 1948, 
which was reaffirmed by General Convention 
1955. Lambeth says: 

“In our belief, race prejudice or discrimi- 
nation solely on the ground of racial differ- 
ences is inconsistent with the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Men of all nations and races 
are members of God’s family * * *. As far 
as is humanly possible there should be 
equality of opportunity for all men regard- 
less of race or color both in trades and pro- 
fessions, in travelling and housing facilities, 
in education at all stages, and in schemes of 
social welfare. We call upon all Christians 
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everywhere to recognize their brotherhood in 
Christ as being stronger to unite than are 
race and color to divide.” 

It is in this spirit alone that the problems 
confronting us, both North and South, can 
be solved. 





A Mangled Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the New York Times of March 21, 1956. 
It points out, among other things, that 
unusually heavy responsibilities will rest 
upon the conferees if we are to have a 
defensible farm bill. Since speedy en- 
actment of suitable legislation is desira- 
ble, we all can wish the conferees well in 
an unusually difficult task, 

The editorial follows: 

A MANGLED FaRM BILL 


The Senate completed action late Mon- 
day night on its election year farm bill. 
Even in the form in which it emerged from 
committee a fortnight ago this bill was a 
catch-all measure, which included the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for a soil bank and 
then proposed to nullify the potential ef- 
fectiveness of the latter by reinstating the 
discredited expansionist device of high, rigid 
price supports. 

In its final version the measure is just as 
amorphous and just as self-contradictory as 
the version sent from the Committce to the 
Senate floor. But the addition of more than 
40 amendments, most of them calculated to 
undermine the basic philosophy of the ad- 
ministration’s program, has added a new note 
of confusion and chaos to the comparative- 
ly uncomplicated inconsistency that marked 
the original. 

While the details of the havoc wrought by 
the Senate in this attempt to replace the 
economic approach to the farm problem with 
the political approach are complicated, the 
general pattern is simple to the point of 
transparency. 

The first major test of the administra- 
tion’s basic policy came with the vote on the 
issue of restoring high rigid supports and on 
this test the administration was upheld. 
The opposition forces—consisting of Demo- 
crats and wheat-State Republicans—then re- 
sorted to an alternative strategy. Without 
again raising the issue of rigid supports, as 
such, they succeeded—by a series of alli- 
ances—in obtaining the passage of a number 
of devious amendments which, when added 
together, are calculated to produce the same 
destructive effects as would high, rigid sup- 
ports themselves. 

There are perhaps a score of these, all 
told, including a “2-price” system for 
wheat and rice, a return to the “2-pronged” 
system of parity; the freezing of acreage 
allotments for cotton, the narrowing of the 
range of discretion at the disposal of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for purposes of es- 
tablishing supports on dairy products, the 
raising of acreage allotments on corn from 
41 millions to 53 millions, and a provision 
for huge additional set-asides for cotton, 
corn and wheat, a proposal that would make 
a farce of the formula which, at present, 
determines the relationship between sup- 
plies of a given surplus commodity and its 
support price. 
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The last-named brain child of those mas- 
ter minds, Democratic Senator HuMPHREY of 
Minnesota and Republican Senator Youne 
of North Dakota, is so typical in its spirit of 
this whole group of irresponsible amend- 
ments that to describe it is to tell, in es- 
sence, the whole story of this unsubtle at- 
tempt to destroy the President’s program 
And the story of the set-aside can be 
summed up in the single example of 
wheat. 

The present law provides that between 
400 million and 500 million bushels of wheat 
may be set aside for emergency purposes, 
which means that it doesn’t figure as part 
of the supply in the supply-support equa- 
tion. The amendment just passed raises 
the total of the set-aside arbitrarily to 750 
or 800 millions, or about double the fig- 
ure presently allowed. In other words, by 
waving a wand (in the form of an amend- 
ment) the authors of the provision have 
caused 350 million bushels of wheat to van- 
ish into thin air. 

The table that is built into the law has 
indicated that with wheat supplies at a given 
level the support price should be fixed at a 
given percentage of parity.- Proceeding on 
the basis of this formula, Secretary Benson 
has already set the “peg’’ for wheat at $1.81 
a bushel, or 79 percent of parity. The prac- 
tical effect of this revised set-aside in the 
Senate bill would be to raise the support 
price of this commodity, whose world over- 
supply is already the greatest in history, to 
$2.13 a bushel. 

The Senate bill has been described as 
“major political year victory for the Demo- 
crats.” Conceivably that is the case; but 
in the evil event that it should become law 
in its present form it would be a major 
economic defeat for the American people, 
including the American farmers. Unless we 
have completely misread the evidence of the 
last 3 years, we cannot conceive of the ad- 
ministration accepting it in anything like its 
present form, which Senator ArKkzn has cor- 
rectly described as a bill “warped and emas- 
culated beyond any visible resemblance to 
the program recommended by President 
Eisenhower.” 

The next move is up to the Senate-House 
conference. Unless this group can rid the 
measure of its major political excrescences, 
there would seem to be only one course 
left—namely, to scrap the measure in toto 
and start all over again. 





An American Success Story: Secretary of 
the Air Force Donald A. Quarles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
fourth Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Donald A. Quarles, has been on the job 
almost 7 months. By now, he is as well 
liked as he is well known both in the 
Pentagon and on Capitol Hill. His face 
is by now familiar to millions of Amer- 
ican citizens because the press and tele- 
vision have carried his features to them. 
Through his many able public addresses 
he has revealed himself as an intelligent, 
thoughtful, and loyal administrator. 
He needs no introduction to Members 
of the Congress: 

As Secretary of the Air Force, Quarles 

_is a new kind of Defense Department 
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Secretary. He is the first person to rise 
through scientific laboratories to head 
up one of the armed services. So far, 
he has been a noncontroversial Sec- 
retary. In his quiet and conscientious 
way he has gone about doing his job 
and won the respect of all who work with 
him. He has long since dispelled any 
doubt as to whether the best interests 
of the Air Force were primary with him. 

In the current issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post there is a revealing report 
on Secretary Quarles that emphasizes 
the human qualities of the man as well 
as the abilities of the public administra- 
tor now charged with the biggest operat- 
ing job in the world. This magazine 
article is no adventure story. It is no 
mystery story because Secretary Quarles’ 
rise to national eminence was by logi- 
cal and predictable steps. It is, how- 
ever, an American success story. The 
man who made himself the best in- 
formed man in the country today on the 
development of military electronics in 
communications, fire control, missile 
guidance, and navigation is a man who 
can be safely trusted with the admin- 
istration of an outfit with $69 billion in 
assets, currently operating on a $16 bil- 
lion budget. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the personal, heart-warming and 
revealing account of Secretary Quarles 
from the March 10 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, as follows: 

Boss oF THE BIRDMEN: A REVEALING REPORT 
ON DONALD QUARLES, THE ONETIME ARKANSAS 
ScHOOLTEACHER WHO Now HEADS THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


(By Paul F. Healy) 


When Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son began looking around for a new Secretary 
of the Air Force after the forced resignation 
of Harold Talbott, he sighed and quipped that 
he wanted “a man who sits next to God, has 
mechanical and financial experience, and can 
be confirmed by the Senate.” 

Wilson soon chose Donald Aubrey Quarles, 
whg@ had been relatively anonymous as As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense in charge of the 
cloistered area of research and development. 
It could be demonstrated that Quarles had 
mechanical and financial experience, and as 
Assistant Secretary he had already been con- 
firmed by the Senate once. Only the first of 
the qualifications listed by Wilson must in- 
definitely await confirmation, by an author- 
ity even highér than the Senate. 

Actually, as Wilson well knew, he was get- 
ting much more than he asked for. Quarles 
is a new kind of top man in the Pentagon. 
For one thing, he is the first person to rise 
through scientific laboratories and head up 
one of the three armed services. From this 
viewpoint, his selection was logical, now that 
the Air Force is entering an age of fantastic 
pushbutton technology. 

But Quarles’ other qualities were equally 
important in his selection. In personality 
and background, he is quite unlike the Air 
Secretaries who preceded him, the handsome 
and ingratiating W. Sruart SYMINGTON, now 
a United States Senator; the corporation 
lawyer and geopolitical dreamer, Thomas K. 
Finletter; and the bull-voiced, table-pound- 
ing Talbott. In its 8 years of existence, the 
Air Force had been happy to have its Secre- 
tary functioning primarily as a political and 
public-relations operator. But today there 
is a feeling in the Pentagon, shared by many 
in the Air Force itself, that our newest mili- 
tary arm is past the stage where it needs to 
be ballyhooed, 

Seeking a new Secretary, Wilson first con- 
sidered a list of nationally known names, ex- 
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governors, lawyers, businessmen and engi- 
neers. He rejected them when it occurred to 
him that he had the best man for the Air 
Force job right under his nose. 

“Don Quarles is my kind of guy,” Wilson 
explained recently. Like Wilson, Quarles 
began his career as an electrical engineer, 
and Wilson had noted that Quarles has “an 
engineer’s respect for truth and facts.” 
Among other things, Wilson also had been 
deeply impressed with Quarles’*skill in han- 
dling news correspondents’ questions in the 
highly technical and secret field of military 
research and development. 

For 20 years Quarles has been intimately 
acquainted with the invention of the most 
advanced weaponry and electronic systems. 
He had been a key research official, and later, 
vice president, of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, which has become in effect an experi- 
mental branch of the Defense Department; 
and in 1952-53 he was president of the San- 
dia Corp., the Western Electric subsidiary 
which develops and manufactures atomic- 
and hydrogen-bomb ordnance for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Somehow he also had 
found time to acquire bedrock political ex- 
perience. 

All this background makes Quarles a super- 
modern managerial type, with extra dimen- 
sions. This is fortunate, for running the 
Air Force is now the biggest operating job in 
the world. The $16 billion the Air Force is 
spending this fiscal year is roughly equal to 
the spending level of the Army and Navy 
combined. Its $60 billion in assets dwarfs 
the world’s largest manufacturing company, 
General Motors, whose assets amount to a 
mere $5,300,000,000. Furthermore, the Air 
Force labors under the tension of keeping it- 
self in a constant state of readiness for in- 
stant retaliation against an aggressor. 

The new boss of this swashbuckling colos- 
sus is known as the least pretentious official 
in Washington. Physically, he is not over- 
powering. Quarles is a_ slender, slightly 
round-shouldered man with blue eyes, gray- 
ing hair and a leathery face. But the ad- 
jectives “frail” and “wispy” that have some- 
times been applied to his 5 feet 8 inches and 
140 pounds are inaccurate. Now 61 years old, 
he looks somewhat gaunt, but he has the 
wiry toughness of a tennis player and cross- 
country runner, two sports in which he onte 
excelled. 

Quarles is not a polished public speaker, 
but he creates an impression of such whole- 
some integrity and such intimacy with his 
subject that he has little trouble holding his 
audiences. His mind is as orderly as a mul- 
tiplication table and he chooses his words 
with almost mathematical exactness. Two 
months after he was in office, he made a fav- 
orable impression in Washington when he 
addressed the Aviation Writers Association 
on the role of the Air Force vis-a-vis the 
administration’s disarmament philosophy. 
James Reston, Washington bureau chief of 
the New York Times, wrote that Quarles was 
“emerging as one of the clearest spokesmen 
of United States policy.” 

By this time, Quarles also was getting 
telephone calls from air-minded Senators, 
and his political education was standing 
him in good stead. It was an elementary 
education, begun when he was councilman, 
council president, and later mayor of Engle- 
wood, N. J., and chairman of the Bergen 
County, N. J., sewer authority—a job in 
which he was obliged to master politics at 
its basic level. 

Perhaps the best proof that Quarles is 
no ivory-tower scientist is the fact that he 
helped elect a Republican to Congress in 
Florida. In the 1954 congressional cam- 
paign, when high officials in the Eisenhower 
administration were expected to come to the 
aid of their party, Quarles agreed to do his 
bit in the first Florida district, where young 
WILLIAM CRAMER was making a mighty effort 
for the GOP. 
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Satisfied that Cramer would make a first- 
class Congressman, Quarles pitched into the 
campaign with his customary energy. In 
2 busy days he made 6 major speeches and 
many minor ones. He also stood on street 
corners with Cramer to shake hands with 
the populace and tell what he knew about 
the Eisenhower administration and why he 
was sold on it. 

“This is an atomic age,” said the De- 
fense Department’s atomic expert, “and we 
need atomic candidates. I think BILL 
CRAMER is an atomic candidate.” CRAMER’s 
election made him the first Republican 
Congressman from Florida since 1875. He 
is convinced that Quarles’ jet-propelled 
campaigning had a great influence in his 
close race. 

Besides his immense knowledg of razzle- 
dazzle technology, Quarles has a photo- 
graphic mind coupled with analytical abil- 
ity. Air Force officers have found that this 
man is soft-spoken but nonetheless dynamic. 
They have learned to be carefully prepared 
when they go before him with plans, statis- 
tics or recommendations. 

His no-nonsense decisiveness was illus- 
trated in his first week on the job. He was 
confronted with the security case of an air- 
man in the Reserve who stood accused of 
associating with his father—who allegedly 
once had been a Communist. Quarles re- 
viewed the case and promptly cleared the 
airman, rather than let the case go to an 
appeals board. It was the first of the so- 
called guilt-by-kinship cases to be sum- 
marily disposed of ‘by 1 of the 3 service 
heads, and Quarles was editorially applauded. 

Subordinates have sometimes complained 
that once Quarles’ mind is madé up, it is 
impossible to change it. In his official rela- 
tions, he is as impersonal as an electronic 
robot, yet he always displays fairness, frank- 
ness, and good manners. 

“It takes training to know when he’s mad 
at you,” says one former associate, “and you 
have to be real sharp to know when he’s 
bawling you out.” 

Although he never raises his voice, Quarles, 
when irritated, may toss a pencil on his desk 
in disgust, throw a cold glance or simply 
pause and say meaningfully, “I heard you.” 
Then it’s time to get out and leave him alone. 

An executive who has known Quarles for 
80 years says, “I don’t know anyone who is 
so forceful who is so quite.” His talent for 
courteous persuasion was once described by 
a colleague as “sweet reasonableness.” In- 
stead of bulling his ideas through, he brings 
people around by giving them second 
thoughts. One Pentagon associate points 
out that Quarles will give from 25 to 45 
minutes of his time to a person actually 
worth only 5 minutes. But Quarles believes 
this pays off. 

“What is important is the willingness to 
listen to others,” he explained recently. 
“Not just as a technique but because that is 
really the way to find out what the ques- 
tion is and develop wisdom about it. I be- 
lieve one of the main things people want is 
the chance to be heard and understood. 
Once that is done, you are dealing with the 
problem objectively rather than worrying 
about personalities, and it is not hard to 
bring people’s points of view together.” 

While heading the Sandia Corp. at the 
atomic center in New Mexico, Quarles once 
set out to change the minds of a battery of 
atomic energy officials on an important mat- 
ter of procedure. After 2 days of discussion, 
in which everyone lost his temper but 
Quarles, his viewpoint was adopted. 

Quarles answers all his mail personally, 
sometimes writing warm and chatty letters 
in longhand to strangers. When a columnist 
for a weekly newspaper in Arkansas wrote 
Quarles for some biographical information, 
the then assistant Defense Secretary replied 
that “it certainly is flattering to have you 
propose to write a column about me.” He 
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then gave the columnist more personal data 
than he had ever divulged to the Defense De- 
partment public-relations staff. 

Heading up Research and Development, 
Quarles even took the trouble to reply to 
would-be inventors who sought to interest 
him in Buck Rogers ideas. Sometimes un- 
usual tact was required, as in the case of the 
man who insisted he could fly like a bird. 
Quarles discovered that the quickest way to 
sidetrack these crackpots was to ask for an 
immediate demonstration. But he had a 
habit of leaving his door open, and some of 
them managed to lug their weird contrap- 
tions into his office. 

“One fellow,” he recalls, “brought a ma- 
chine into my office, a ray device, supposedly 
a kind of divigjing rod for minerals. He 
claimed that if/you pointed it toward any 
kind of minera} you could feel the mineral 
in your ae The trouble was, he said he 
couldn’t explafi to me how I could feel the 
nickel, or uranium, dr whatever he was point- 
ing at.” 

Since Quarles’ head is stuffed with the 
most confidential sort of classified informa- 
tion, people at gocktail parties often try to 
get him to drop hints from his world of 
secrets. He has developed a pleasant tech- 
nique for dealing with such situations. 

“Most of the people who ask such ques- 
tions are not well versed in the subject,” he 
explains, “so you can safely tell the lady 
some elementary facts you know the Rus- 
sians already understand, but she doesn’t.” 

A naturally taciturn person, Quarles pos- 
sesses a reserve which is sometimes mistaken 
for shyness. One former neighbor, a gabby 
female who remembers Quarles at parties in 
Englewood, recalls him as “the kind of a 
person who’s always standing behind you.” 
But Quarles enjoys himself with people and 
on occasion has even outlasted his wife, 
Nona, at official Washington functions. In 
the informal atmosphere of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., a few years ago, Quarles loosened 
up so far as to sit on the floor and accom- 
pany folk singers on his guitar. 

Basically, however, Quarles is an undemon- 
strative person. Only within his family circle 
does he betray sentiment. Thus it was a 
milestone when, after being sworn in as Air 
Secretary, Quarles kissed his wife repeatedly 
for the benefit of scrambling news photog- 
raphers, causing giggles among the invited 
guests. 

“He hasn’t done anything like that in 
years,” Mr. Quarles said with a laugh. “I 
think they should have these ceremonies 
more often.” 

Subsequently, during a televised press 
conference, Quarles was asked whether, in 
view of his wife’s remarks, he was carrying 
on a continual campaign along these lines. 

“I’m afraid that’s classified information,” 
Quarles said. 

Among his friends, Quarles has a reputa- 
tion for dry humor. When he was asked by 
@ reporter last summer what kind of a golf 
game he played, he answered that “there are 
those higher in Government who play better.” 

Another time, talking about the impor- 
tance of mapping in planning the trajec- 
tory of guided missiles, Quarles drew a laugh 
from Pentagon correspondents when he said 
that a pertinent question was “how ac- 
curately we know the distance from Wash- 
ington to Moscow—just to take two places 
without any particular significance.” 

Quarles is an original do-it-yourself man. 
He starts each day at 6 a. m. by cooking his 
breakfast of prunes and oatmeal in his own 
way. Obviously, he is no epicurean. His 
favorite drink is hot water, he abstains from 
coffee and tea, and he has almost entirely 
foresworn liquor—‘“for reasons other than 
moral.” He has always shined his own 
shoes, and he shines his grandchildren’s 
shoes every chance he gets. Before he be- 
gan working 12 to 15 hours a day in Govern- 
ment, he used to do all his own maintenance 
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work around the house, doubling as painter, 
plumber, and electrician. 

Back in Englewood, he once rewired the 
living room of his next-door neighbor, Dean 
Frank McCloskey, of New York University, 
thus permitting McCloskey the fun of boast- 
ing that he had been rewired by the vice- 
president of Bell Laboratories. More recent- 
ly, in Washington, he sweated all one Sun- 
day afternoon in the basement repairing the 
washing machine of a Defense Department 
official, while other guests relaxed at the 
party upstairs. 

Quarles is descended from English settlers 
who migrated west from Virginia and South 
Carolina. His paternal grandfather, owned 
a plantation near College Hill in Mississippi, 
was captured by Union soldiers during the 
Civil War and died in a Federal prison hos- 
pital. 

Robert Warren Quarles, the Air Force Sec- 
retary’s father, was i2 years old when war 
came to the South—and to the Quarles 
plantation. When Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman's troops took over in northern 
Mississippi in 1863, Sherman made the plan- 
tation his headquarters. Donald Quarles re- 
calls that after his father moved to Van 
Buren, Ark., then a typical Southern-planter 
town, and established himsclf as a dentist, 
“he refused to fight the Civil War all over 
again. He believed in Mr. Lincoln’s desire 
to pull all sections of the country together 
again, and he was all for doing everything 
possible to bring the South back into the 
Union. This was remarkable, because his 
own life had been hurt badly by the war.” 

Robert Quarles married a Northern girl, a 
Miss -Minnie Hynes, whose father owned a 
newspaper in Watertown, N. Y.; she had 
come to Van Buren to visit an uncle. Donald 
was born in Van Buren on July 30, 1894. He 
had 1 brother and 2 sisters. 

Mrs. Quarles had a strong spiritual in- 
fluence on her children. She and her hus- 
band were devout and active members of 
the local Episcopal Church. Quarles’ father 
lived to be 82 years old and his hair was just 
beginning to turn gray when he died. He 
had practiced dentistry in Van Buren for 
50 years and was favorably known as a civic 
leader and for his skill with his hands, par- 
ticularly in wood carving. He taugh his sons 
to be self-sufficient, and encouraged in them 
an interest in the liberal arts. 

Quarles dates his interest in studies from a 
convalescent period after a bad bout with 
typhoid when he was 12 years old. He be- 
came fascinated with mathematical problems 
and began to read up on the physical sciences. 
In fact, he got such a big Jump on his school 
courses that summer that he graduated from 
high school when he was 15 years old. The 
following autumn he went back to the same 
school and taught mathematics. Most of his 
students were older than he was. One of 
them, a good friend of his, was the late Bob 
Burns. Quarles recalls him as a very tal- 
ented boy, but not as one of his star pupils. 
But if Burns could not master the Quarles 
equations, he later astonished his former 
teacher by the fame he gained as a bazooka- 
tooting entertainer on the radio. 3 

During his teaching career Quarles took 
summer courses at the University of Mis- 
souri, and tutored other students for 10 cents 
an hour. He enrolled fulltime at Yale Uni- 
versity when he discovered that he could 
earn $2 an hour tutoring there. In fact, 
Quarles tutored his way through Yale. He 
made the Sigma Xi honorary scientific society 
and Phi Beta Kappa—two keys he has re- 
frained from dangling on his vest—and was 
graduated a bachelor of arts in 1916, 


The following year Quarles entered officers’ 
training camp. Upon being commissioned, 
he was sent to France to study French artil- 
lery methods at the Fontainebleau School. 
He saw some action during 2 months at the 
front with the famous Rainbow Division, but 
then was brought back to help start the first 


American field artillery school in Gondre- 
court. Promoted to captain after the Arm- 
istice, he did occupation duty with the Ist 
Division near Coblenz, Germany. 

Back in New York in 1919, Quarles landed 
& $39-a-week job with the Western Electric 
engineering division, which in 1925 was to 
become Bell Telephone Laboratories. To 
steep himself in mathematics and physics, 
he studied nights for 4 years at Columbia 
University. In the laboratories, he was 
placed in charge of larger and larger groups 
of researchers. 

During the twenties, Quarles worked on 
experiments in transmission engineering, 
which dealt with the theory of signal trans- 
mission and became the mother art for radio 
and television. While heading Bell’s outside 
plant development division from 1929 to 1940, 
he was in charge of the development of the 
coaxial cable for multichannel telephony, 
which later paved the way for national-net- 
work television. He also directed researchers 
who made major contributions to automatic 
long-distance telephone dialing. 

During World War II, Quarles’ talents 
were devoted to the new military electronics 
systems. After the war Quarles served as 
chairman of the Electronics Committee of 
the Government’s Joint Research and De- 
velopment Board. He is perhaps the best- 
informed man in the country today on the 
development of military electronics in com- 
munications, fire control, missile guidance, 
and navigation. 

All this time Quarles had been equally 
active as a father and citizen. In 1921 he 
had married Miss Carolyn Whittemore, a 
Smith College graduate. They had two 
daughters and a son. In 1937, after several 
years of separation, they were divorced. In 
1939 Quarles married his present wife, the 
former Rosina Cotton, a New York insurance 
agency executive who originally was from 
Lakeland, Fla. 

In Englewood, across the Hudson River 
from New York, Quarles found himself in- 
volved in civic affairs. After serving on the 
local board of adjusters, as chairman of the 
planning board and as councilman, he was 
elected president of the council for 1944-45 
and mayor for 1945-47. As mayor, drawing 
$100 a year, he had to spend nights and all 
his weekends running the police and -fire 
departments and handling complaints from 
Englewood’s 18,000 population. 

He was a startlingly conscientious mayor. 
Once, during a heavy snowstorm, a widow 
telephoned Quarles at midnight that she had 
to have her driveway cleared in the morn- 
ing so she could take a sick relative to the 
hospital. At dawn, the woman saw the city 
snowplow moving into the driveway, with 
Mayor Quarles sitting next to the driver and 
giving directions. 

Quarles’ administration was known for its 
efficiency, its planning for the future, and its 
nonpartisan character. He had become a 
registered Republican “because my kind of 
Democrats in Arkansas were Republicans in 
New Jersey,” but he did not hesitate to ap- 
point qualified Democrats to jobs. 

Quarles declined to run for reelection as 
mayor, but he already had been drafted for 
the unenviable job of chairman of the newly 
created North Bergen County Sewer Au- 
thority. The problem was to build a $1,- 
300,000 sewage trunkline and disposal plant 
to protect the Hackensack River. It was up 
to Quarles to persuade 10 towns besides 
Englewood to act collectively and put up the 
necessary funds. It took 2 years of persist- 
ent, face-to-face salesmanship. But he 
learned something from the experience: all 
the resistance to the project resulted from 
local political situations. He also learned 
some financial less6ns in the course of issu- 
ing bonds and letting contracts to get the big 
plant constructed. 

In 1949, when Quarles was made vice presi- 
dent of Bell Laboratories, his responsibility 
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included liaison with the Sandia Corp., 
which is under contract to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to design and develop 
the nuclear weapons for its tests. When 
Sandia ran into some trouble with the mili- 
tary personnel conducting the tests, Quarles 
was made president of Sandia and sent to 
New Mexico to straighten things out. It was 
the biggest administrative and technological 
job he had yet tackled, but he was eminently 
suited to the task. By this time, he had 
dealt with hundreds of scientists and engi- 
neers, and thousands of supplier groups. 
He was then president of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers and he had 
had a wide acquaintance with military 
leaders. 

In August 1953 Quarles was called to Wash- 


-ington with the expectation of being named 


General Manager of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It turned out that Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson also had had his eye on Quarles 
for the new post.of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Development. An 
unseemly tug of war was averted when Wil- 
son and Rear Adm. Lewis Strauss, Chairman 
of the AEC, agreed to let Quarles decide. 
Quarles took the Defense job, though he 
regretted leaving the atomic field. 

As Assistant Defense Secretary, he was in 
charge of a $2-billion-a-year program of 
weapons development, including projects re- 
lating to chemical and biological warfare, as 
well as rockets and guided missiles. He also 
had a hand in the Government’s plan, an- 
nounced in 1955, to release an earth-circling 
sateliite. And he was permitted to labor in 
comparative obscurity. As one Defense ofii- 
cial put it, “He works in things nobody un- 
derstands, anyway, so we might as well leave 
him alone.” 

When he went into the Defense Depart- 
ment, Quarles had given up a $40,000-a-year 
salary for less than half of that. He once 
remarked that “if I can do anything in Gov- 
ernment to help make the world safe for 
my grandchildren, it’s worth it.” 

But how has Quarles’ low-key personality 
affected the flamboyant “fly boys” under him? 

“Well,” he mused not long ago, “Air Force 
officers are not quite like scientists, but we 
all behave like human beings. It is a young 
organization, built by aggressive people. In 
fact, their aggressiveness is one of the strong 
points of the organization. I always thought 
the Air Force had a fine gang of people, but 
now I’ve also developed a great loyalty to- 
ward it. I suspect that before many more 
months I will get to looking more and more 
like a fellow who follows the Air Force party 
line. This is subconscious, really. You don’t 
mean to doit. It just comes naturally.” 





The Thirty-seventh Anniversary of the 
American Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of satisfaction that I 
salute the American Legion on its 37th 
birthday. Along with my more than 3 
million fellow members, I look back with 
understandable pride upon these years 
of distinguished service. 

The ranks of the Legion today include 
more Purple Heart veterans and more 
decorated combat men and women than 
all other veterans’ organizations com- 
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bined. ‘These veterans, from all walks 
of life and all ethnic origins, have 
blended together to form an effective 
force for the public good. 

Much has been made of the good times 
enjoyed by us in the Legion. That is 
true, but it is only a small part of the 
story. Less well known are the great 
number of fine works done by this or- 
ganization. 

The Legion has consistently supported 
and worked zealously for the benefit 
of the widow and orphan of our deceased 
comrades and for the disabled in our 
ranks. Due in large part to the Legion’s 
agitation, the Veterans’ Administration 
was established and the fabulously 
successful GI bill of rights became a 
reality. 

In defense of our national institu- 
tions, in combating the evil forces of 
communism, and preserving our national 
security, the American Legion has a rec- 
ord second to none. It has constantly 
reminded us that we must remain pre- 
pared if we want to stay free. 

In its occupation with the present, 
the Legion has not forgotten the fine 
heritage which this country so proudly 
bears. It has made special contributions 
along these and other lines to the youth 
of America. Great success has been en- 
joyed by its oratorical and other school 
programs, its child-welfare projects, and 
the junior baseball leagues. 

The Legion has repeatedly warned 
that the real hope of our Nation lies in 
the strength of our moral and religious 
principles. Through the medium of its 
most worthy God’s Day and other proj- 
ects, the Legion has proven a powerful 
factor in turning the attention of peo- 
ples of all creeds and faiths back to God. 

The American Legion has amply dem- 
onstrated that its motto, “For God and 
Country,” really means something to the 
members. It has served with fortitude 
and conviction in time of war and con- 
tinues this proud tradition in time of 
peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting a portion of a fine edi- 
torial from the National Tribune—The 
Stars and Stripes. This publication is 
filling a definite need and doing an out- 
standing job of keeping the veteran seg- 
ment of our population informed of news 
of particular interest. In this editorial, 
which appeared in the March 15, 1956, 
issue, they have embodied some very 
good thoughts concerning the American 
Legion: 

BirtHpDAy GREETINGS 

“For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 100 
percent Americanism; to preserve the mem- 
ories and incidents of our associations in the 
great wars; to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, State and Na- 
tion; to combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the principles of freedom, justice, 
and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify 
our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.” 

That is the preamble to the constitution of 
the American Legion, which is this week ob- 
serving the 37th anniversary of its birth ata 
caucus of members of the American Expedi- 
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tionary Forces of World War I in Paris, 
France, March 15-17, 1919. Something over 
1,000 delegates attended that meeting which 
cradled the Legion. They, and the early 
leaders of the movement had conceived the 
possibility of continued activity as a group 


‘for the good of all Americans. They had 


donned the uniform of their country and had 
participated actively in a crusade to preserve 
it against foreign aggression, and they wish 
to imbue their people with a greater respect 
for the liberties they enjoyed but which had 
been so recently saved at an awesome cost in 
lives, in precious resources, and in lifetime 
disability for many thousands of their com- 
rades in arms. / 

In Paris, an ideal was created. Less than 
2 months later at a further caucus in St. 
Louis, Mo., it was put into words and during 
the following November on the first anniver- 
sary of the signing of the armistice that 
brought an end to the First World War, the 
governing laws together with the Legion’s 
purpose in being were adopted at a first 
national convention in Minneapolis, Minn. 
During the course of the present week this 
preamble will be recited over the country’s 
major air networks. It will be heard by 
many millions of listeners who will then 
know a litte more about the largest of all or- 
ganized groups of war veterans, and how it 
grew and prospered as a nonpolitical society 
because of a set of principles by which it 
dedicated its unselfish services to others. 
The people will be told that the Legion on 
its 37th birthday is composed of nearly 3 mil- 
lion members in 58 departments and 17,200 
posts throughout the world with an equally 
prosperous and effective million-member 
auxiliary. They will learn $150 million has 
been paid in dues by veterans of the two 
World Wars and the Korean conflict; that 
the organization is a corporation worth $300 
million in its own right; that half of its 
posts own their own homes; that 34 State 
governors and hundreds in high public life 
are associates in this vast enterprise for 
good, and they will better understand the 
American Legion when they ponder over the 
model of words that attended its creation. 

And it is hoped and believed that during 
the days ahead the average person who reads 
as he walks may, as a result of the marking 
of this anniversary, know more about the 
work of this and other great veterans’ organ- 
izations—of the vast rehabilitation and 
legislative divisions that have contributed so 
greatly to the care of all veterans and their 
dependents through benefits, laws, and hos- 
pital, medical, and domiciliary provisions; 
of their agitation and labors for the national 
security; of continually expanded child-wel- 
fare programs; of dozens of Americanization 
projects and thousands upon thousands of 
community activities, youth betterment pro- 
posals and plans to emphasize religion in the 
daily family life. As the Legion enters upon 
its 38th year of national service, it may well 
point with pride to accomplishments that 
have saved much for two generations of 
Americans, that have improved the lot of 
millions of veterans and their next of kin, 
that have constructed a sturdier national 
defense, and that have put understandable 
force behind a will to resist all attempts to 
weaken a firm foundation of government by 
the masses through infiltration of alien 
codes. The Legion has done great things 
in firming up America for Americans. * * * 

There are now in excess of 22 million vet- 
erans in this country. All of them are under 
attack even though far too few realize it. 
They will be further assailed by individuals 
and by highly organized groups, some of 
whom have at stake selfish desires while 
others of younger years and lesser experience 
are motivated by what they sincerely believe 
are splendid principles. If any of those who 
think their motives are pure will but read 
hurriedly the above-quoted Legion preamble 
and then will take the time to investigate 
the Legion’s works over the past 37 years, 
their worries will vanish into thin air. This 
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and other organizations of veterans are 
building, not wrecking. Their history has 
been rich in sacrificial devotion to the high 
ideals for which they were initiated. Their 
achievements are recorded in the book of 
progress and should be an inspiration for 
others to follow because they constitute a 
monument builded by ordained men: and 
women for practical good, all found within 
the framework of a set of ideals that defined 
in 1919 a purpose from which the member- 
ship has never deviated. 

As another page is turned in the Legion’s 
book of good deeds, this newspaper congratu- 
lates a great body of comrades bent upon a 
program that has been tested and found true. 
It extends the hand of fellowship to an organ- 
ization dedicated to preserve America and 
to serve its citizens. It commends a society 
that has a first regard for those who compose 
its membership, and it salutes a courageous 
commander who has demonstrated, as have 
few others, a willingness and firm desire to 
fight for high principle, come what may, and 
who meets the criticisms of his adversaries 
with the clarion call “The command is for- 
ward.” Our best wishes go out to the Amer- 
ican Legion in this new year of service to 
God, to country, and to fellow man. 





Speech of Ambassador Douglas Dillon 
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HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps too little is known about United 
States policy with respect to north 
Africa. The disorder in that area is, 
however, of real concern to all of us. A 
greater understanding of the nature of 
the problems in that part of the world 
is important. For that reason, I feel 
that the following excerpts from a speech 
by a distinguished constituent of mine, 
the United States Ambassador to France, 
C. Douglas Dillon, will be of great in- 
terest. 

Excerpts from the speech, delivered 
in Paris on March 20 to the French Diplo- 
matic Press Association, follow: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to speak 
to you today. Recently I have noticed in 
France an increasing misunderstanding of 
United States policy toward north Africa. 
Such misunderstanding is a matter of serious 
concern to us all and should not be allowed 
to continue. In an attempt to clarify this 
situation I am going to describe briefly the 
basic views of my Governmeut regarding 
the problems which France is facing in that 
area. * * * 

The United States has consistently sup- 
ported France when north African subjects 
have been discussed in the United Nations. 
The most recent instance was our strong 
support last fall of the position that Algeria 
is an internal French problem and there- 
fore not appropriate for discussion by the 
U. N. In addition, when last year the im- 
portant question of helicopters was brought 
to our attention we responded promptly and 
favorably to the requests of the French Gov- 
ernment. * * * 


FAULT ON BOTH SIDES 


With this background, how is it possible 
that so much misunderstanding should have 
arisen? Misunderstanding between peoples 
almost inevitably means that there must be 
some fault on both sides, I have looked hard 
at the American position in this matter and 
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I think that I may have found one of the 
causes. That is that until now there have 
been very few public expressions of United 
States policy in this area. On the one hand, 
we have felt that Algeria was primarily a 
Prench affair and on the other that the rela- 
tionships between France and Morocco and 
Tunisia were matters to be settled between 
the French Government on the one hand and 
the Moroccan and Tunisian Governments on 
the other. We thought that public expres- 
sion of our views would be considered to be 
undue interference in other people’s affairs 
and accordingly we have kept silent. While 
we have repeatedly given assurance in private 
to the French Government that we supported 
their efforts to reach liberal and mutually ac- 
ceptable solutions in the area, our policy of 
avoiding public expression of our vi ws may 
have contributed to a misunderstanding of 
our position. * * * 
ELABORATES ON POLICIES 


Now let me elaborate a little on our policies. 
Pirst, let us look at Tunisia and Morocco. 
With these two countries the French Govern- 
ment, animated by the liberal traditions for 
which Prance is justly famous, has concluded 
agreements. In the first agreement, that 
with. Tunisia, a long step was taken toward 
independence. There followed the recent 
agreement according full independence to 
Mcrocco and we have just learned that new 
negotiations perfecting the independence of 
Tunisia have been successfully com- 
pleted. * * * 

I am certain that the Tunisian and Moroc- 
can people must realize that they owe their 
remarkable economic and social development 
of recent years to French initiative and to 
French investment. * * * 

UNITED STATES ANTICOLONIALIST 


You have all heard that the people of the 
United States are anticolonialist by tradition. 
That is true and we are proud of it. But 
what does this mean? It means that we be- 
lieve, as I am sure the people and Govern- 
ment of France believe, that the less favored 
peoples of the world should be brought for- 
ward as rapidly as possible to a state of free- 
dom in which they can freely and rationally 
choose their own destiny. Such freedom of 
choice can take many forms. It by no means 
requires a rupture between the peoples that 
have newly acquired their freedom and those 
that- have led them along the path to this 
freedom. * * * e 

Now let me turn for a moment to Algeria. 
Here the problem is quite different and the 


solution must undoubtedly be different. The. 


four departments of Algeria are French ter- 

ritory. There are 1,200,000 Frenchmen liv- 

ing in Algeria alongside 8 million Moslems 

and this co-existence in itself poses a most 

complex and difficult problem. : 
AWARE OF PROBLEM 


While my government has been, and is, 
well aware of this problem, it is fair to 
say that public opinion in the United 
States has not been adequately informed 
regarding the French community in Algeria. 
The size of this community, the extent of 
its participation in all phases of Algerian 
life, and the length of its history in Algeria 
are now becoming better known to the Amer- 
ican people, and with this knowledge is 
coming greater understanding and sympathy 
for the problems you face in Algeria. * * * _ 

The French Government has solemnly 
promised free elections. * * * But we all 
know that elections cannot take place while 
disorder reigns. Hence, we in the United 
States fervently hope that peace and order 
will come soon to the Algerian countryside 
so that progress can be made toward the 
liberal solution sought by the French Gov- 
ernment. My countrymen have always been 
shocked by blind acts of terrorism and those 
who take part in such activity should not for 
@ moment imagine that they have the sup- 
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port of my Government or of any segment of 
ous public opinion. 


EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 


We recognize that there have been ex- 
ternal influences at work trying to under- 
mine the French position throughout North 
Africa. I hope that what I have just said 
will be of help in enabling the people of 
France to differentiate sharply between her 
friends and her foes, between the friends and 
allies who support her in her search for 
liberal and fair solutions, and those who 
have sought to destroy every possibility of a 
continuing relationship between Prance and 
aa Moslem communities throughout North 

rica. 





More About Automobiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter that I received from 
Mr. Wallace A. Kitchen, of Columbus, 
Ga., in regard to his purchase of a new 
automobile: 

CoLumsus, Ga., March 12, 1956. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As a newspaperman and a mem- 
ber of the Georgia bar, I would like to com- 
mend you on the fine job you are doing as a 
Member of Congress. According to the 
March 12 issue of Automotive News maga- 
zine you suggested that every auto maker 
should be required to road-test each vehicle 
for a minimum of 500 miles and issue a 
certificate of fitness with each car. This 
suggestion, among the others at the current 
Monroney committee hearing, is the most 
outstanding inasmuch as it is of the utmost 
importance to the general welfare of the 
automobile buyers of America, 

I recently purchased a new Ford car, 
which to date has been in the shop 14 times 
in order to correct defective workmanship. 
Among other things, the steering gear stuck 
on’ the car when I had only driven it 500 
miles. Fortunately this happened when I 
was driving around town at slow speed. If 
it had happened out on the highway I could 
have had an accident, killing myself and 
family. 

In the mad competitive race between auto 


makers today, cars are being thrown to- 


gether with total disregard for the buyer. 
He does not get a fair return for his money 
and in a great many instances such as mine, 
he is endangering the safety of himself and 
others. 

I wrote the Ford Motor Co. Officials about 
the defects found in my car. They were 
unconcerned in the matter and said that 
it was being referred to the district manager 
of customer ‘relations, who in turn would 
discuss it with the dealer. All this official 
did was write the dealer a letter. I ask you, 
Is it the dealer’s fault if the cars are being 
thrown together in such haste that they are 
defective and a danger to public safety? 

Each time I have taken my car back for 
repairs I have found others doing the same 
thing. I now have a long list of buyers of 
new Fords who found the cars faulty in 
workmanship. I know in a State as large 
as yours the number of buyers who bought 
so-called “lemons” would be tremendous if 
it was investigated. A man buys a new car 
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thinking he will get thousands of miles of 
service without the need for repairs. If he 
does not do so he is not getting what he 
paid for with his hard-earned dollars be- 
sides the possibility that he may endanger 
the lives of his family and others. 

I do hope that the Congress will follow 
your suggestion and require the makers to 
road-test each car. If not I hope that some 
public-spirited gentleman like yourself will 
see that a buyer has some recourse under 
the law. As you know the pure food and 
drug laws were enacted to protect the safety 
and welfare of the American people. I know 
that if the same sort of protection is given 
to the buyers of new cars it would’ win the 
undying gratitude of millions of Americans 
as well as the National Safety Council, news- 
papers, magazines, and anyone else interested 
in seeing that the buyers of this country get 
value received for their money and safety 
for their families. 

Very truly yours, 
Watiace A. KrrcHEN. 





Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, two 
wonderful things happened last week to 
a fellow Californian whom I hold in high 
esteem. 

I am referring to Vice President Ricu- 
ARD NIXON, who was warmly endorsed by 
President Eisenhower, and who stole the 
show at the New Hampshire primary 
election. The spontaneous and unsolic- 
ited support accorded our Vice President 
by the New Hampshire voters is most 
certainly an indication of public confi- 
dence in Dick Nrxon. 

I should like to include with my re- 
marks the following editorial from the 
San Francisco Examiner of March 16, 
1956, entitled “Ike for Nrxon”: 

IKE ror Nrxon 

President Eisenhower spectacularly cleared 
the air at his press conference Wednesday 
of whatever doubts existed, or had been man- 
ufactured, of his regard for Vice President 
Nrxon as his running mate in the 1956 cam- 
paign. 

To make his endorsement as strong as pos- 
sible, the President took the unusual action 
of permitting direct quotes, which follow: 

“Anyone who attempts to drive a wedge of 
any kind between Dick NIxon-and me has 
just as much chance as if they tried to drive 
it between my brother and me. 

“We are very close. I am happy that Dick 
Nrxon is my friend. I am happy that Dick 
Nrxon is my associate. I would be happy 
to be on any political ticket in which I could 
be a candidate with him.” 

In effect, the President has chosen. In ef- 
fect, he has ended all speculation about this 
year’s Republican team. 

We think in the interests of party unity 
and party purpose it was a wise move for the 
President to speak so plainly and strongly, 
so as to scotch rumors that if prolonged and 
provoked could have created serious dis- 
sension. : 

In this respect we think it would have 
been even better if the President had spoken 
as plainly at his press conference a week ago 
when his somewhat ambiguous statement 
that he had asked Nixon to “chart his own 
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course” gave strength to rumors that the 
Vice President might be dumped. 

The President's endorsement came on top 
of the astonishing write-in vote Nixon re- 
ceived in the New Hampshire primary Tues- 
day, indicating a deep and strong grassroots 
admiration for a man who has impressed 
himself wnon the voter of both major parties 
as a fighter against communism and a vigor- 
ous and loyal American. There is no way 
of telling yet how far this grassroots regard 
extends, but there is reason to surmise that 
it is as wide as it is deep. 

The President expressed his views to Nixon 
on Tuesday, before the primary results were 
known. As is his custom, the President was 
expressing his own convictions. 

And he spoke wisely and well. 





A Nation of “Haves” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, few men 
have moved from the field of business 
and industry into the realm of govern- 
ment with the distinction and skill dem- 
onstrated by our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, George M. Humphrey. 

I am particularly happy to submit, for 
insertion in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, 
Mr. Humphrey’s address delivered at San 
Francisco; Calif., because Mr. Humphrey 
is an honored citizen of the State of Ohio 
and of the Greater Cleveland commu- 
nity. His talk, entitled “A Nation of 
‘Haves’ ”, is one of the most forceful re- 
plies to the prophets of gloom and doom 
ever presented to our people. It should 
be good reading in every American home. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Nation or “Haves” 

(Remarks by Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

It is an often-neglected fact that within 
the last half century this Nation has gone- 
through an economic evolution that makes 
pale any other in the long history of man’s 
efforts to achieve a better life. 

The result is that this Nation is today a 
Nation made up of small to medium savers 
and investors. This means that today this 
is a Nation of “haves” and not a Nation of 
“have nots.” We have been in a tremendous 
and beneficial evolution, peacefully better- 
ing the lives of most of us. 

We in this administration have hitched 
our wagon to this rising star of a “have” 
nation to make sure of its continued rise; to 
keep making “have nots” into “haves.” We 
are admirers of and believers in this 
uniquely American growth and progress. 
But on coming into office we found that this 
great day-to-day American evolution from 
the bottom up was in danger. In fact, we 
found that it had not even been properly 
yécognized by economic policymakers of the 
last two decades. They were too busy fight- 
ing the ghosts of a “have not” nation, a na- 
tion that had even then already ceased to 
exist. 

As a result, we found the economy blown 
up with the hot air of inflation to a point 
where there was real danger that it might 
burst, letting us all down with a crash that 
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would have maimed us as a nation, and 
dropped the free world’s defenses invitingly 
low. 

We found the economy’s growth hampered 
and hobbled by a tangle of successive layers 
of regulations, controls, subsidies, and taxes 
imposed in past emergencies. The economy 
was being twisted into the shape of things 
past, when it should have been reaching 
freely for its rightful future. . 

In addition, we found defense spending 
being used partly to buy defense, and partly 
as a crutch to support an unsound econ- 
omy, thereby endangering both defense and 
the economy. 

In other words, we found an economy in 
danger of going stale, out of step with the 
times and out of step with the Nation it had 
to serve, an economy fearful of the ghosts 
of bygone crises, living precariously on the 
treacherous dodges of inflation, subsidy 
and excessive crash-and-crisis Government 
spending. 

We have been reshaping this Government’s 
economic policies into the policies required 
for a strong and forward-looking Nation, 
its economy firmly footed and self-support- 
ing; an economy that will pump a contin- 
uous new flow of nourishment into the day- 
to-day American evolution of self-better- 
ment; an economy that will constantly gen- 
erate new and better paying jobs for an 
ever-growing population. At the same time 
our economy must provide an ever-higher 
standard of living, plus the social services 
the people want and need, as well as the 
men and the weapons the Nation must have 
for its defense. 

All hands in our Nation—labor unions and 
the employer, the rich and the poor, both 
major parties, the farmer and the city man, 
the woman at home and the man at his 
job—all have had a part in making our new 
productive way of life. 

The point now is that the peaceful evo- 
lution has resulted in a tremendous up- 
heaval of this Nation’s whole economy that 
really has created a different kind of Nation, 
a unique Nation of haves that needs an up- 
to-date way of thinking about itself, and 
up-to-date policies, in keeping with its 
strength and growth potential. 

Let’s look back to the turn of the cen- 
tury and see what has been happening, eco- 
nomically, since then. 

Our total national production of goods and 
services now approaches $400 billion. That 
is just 20 times as much as our national out- 
put in 1900. When you make allowance for 
price rises since the turn of the century, 
today’s national production is still about 7 
times what it was in 1900. Our population 
has more than doubled since 1900, but our 
national output per capita—production per 
man, woman and child in the Nation—is 3 
times what it was then. 

Our national income is now over $320 bil- 
lion. After allowance again for price 
changes, this is 7 times what it was in 1900, 
and our income per man, woman and child in 
the whole population is, like production, 3 
times as much as in 1900. 

Here is the important thing about that 
income change since 1900. The lower and 
middle income groups have: received the 
greatest share of our. increased income. 
Early in the century, only 1 out of every 10 
American families earned as much as $4,000 
a year in terms of today’s prices. Now al- 
most half of our families earn more -than 
$4,000 a year. Those with inadequate in- 
comes for a decent living are becoming fewer 
and fewer, and more and more of them are 
becoming “haves”—people who have enough 
money not only to Tive adequately, but to 
save besides. That is the basic economic 
development in this country which we are 
trying most fervently to keep going, and to 
continually improve. 

Let’s see just how widespread and im- 
portant this flow of purchasing power to the 
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broad base of our economy has been and will 
continue to be. 

One of the most common methods of sav- 
ings is the purchase of insurance. At the 
turn of the century, people in this country 
had taken out 14 million life insurance poli- 
cies. Today, with the population only 
slightly more than doubled, and with many 
people owning several policies, the number 
of life insurance policies has increased near- 
ly 18 times, to about 250 million. 

Ownership of individuals in their life in- 
surance has increased from under $2 billion 
in 1900 to more than $85 billion. 

Small investors’ holdings in United States 
savings bonds, total the huge amount of $50 
billion. No such investment existed in 1900. 

Let’s see sOme other ways in which the 
average man on the street in this Nation has 
been making himself over into an investor— 
a man with a real financial stake in the fu- 
ture such as no other average citizen any- 
where ever had before. 

Nearly 10 percent of all American families 
today own stock in American corporations. 
At the turn of the century, this was just get- 
ting underway. 

In 1900, individuals had liquid savings of 
all types amounting to less than $10 billion. 
Now such savings of individuals in this 
country total more than $235 billion. 

Last year alone, Americans bought equip- 
ment for themselves and their homes of al- 
most $30 billion. This included things un- 
known to the homeowner of 1900, like 7 mil- 
lion radios, 7 million television sets, nearly 
3% million washing machines, and a million 
air conditioners. These are mass invest- 
ments in a better life only a Nation of 
“haves” could make. 

About 25 million families own their own 
homes today, compared with only 7 million 
homeowners half a century ago, which popu- 
lation has only a little more than doubled 
in that time. About 55 percent of our fam- 
ilies now live in homes of their own. Nearly 
all others want to. And ways and means of 
helping them to do so are of greatest concern 
in present Government policy. 

Labor unions to which many American 
workmen pay dues, are also investors. Not 
s0 Many years ago, union treasuries were low. 
Today many of them bulge with huge sums. 
They own banks and buildings, bonds and 
stocks, and investments of many kinds. 
These are investments belonging to—and 
benefiting—the men in overalls. 

‘Today more than 15 million Americans 
have more than $30 billion invested in pen- 
sion and retirement trust funds. This rep- 
resents an investment of almost $2,000 per 
worker. Such retirement plans were prac- 
tically unknown in 1900. 

You can see from these few examples what 
has been happening to the ordinary indi- 
vidual’and the ordinary family in our won- 
derland economy. We need a completely 
new set of standards in thinking about our- 
selves. We are a Nation of “haves,” not of 
“have nots.” This Nation’s economy has 
grown right over, and has left behind in the 
dust, both socialism and communism. 

The consequence of this brilliant human 
achievement in our Nation is that the basic 
interests of the man in the overalls are 
today the same as the basic interests of the 
man in the business suit. 

Both men have current earnings and prob- 
ably savings in one form or another. That 
means that both are interested in seeing 
the dollar keep its purchasing power. To 
the extent that inflation develops, both men 
are robbed. 

If you had $1,000 saved up in 1939, which 
you did not draw out to use until 1953, you 
really took a beating. Inflation had sneaked 
into your savings during those years and 
made off with $478. How? Because infla- 
tionary price rises during that time cut the 
purchasing value of the dollars you were 
saving, every minute of every day. When 
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you drew out your $1,000 savings, inflation 
had stolen away with all but $522 of the 
purchasing power your dollars had when you 
put them aside in 1939. 

The man in the overalls and the man in the 
business suit often try, by purchasing insur- 
ance, tg build up‘some security to leave to 
their wives and children in the event of un- 
timely death. It is a terrible thing to have 
the purchasing power of his insurance—the 
time that it will pay the rent and set the 
table or help with the education for those 
that are left—cut nearly in half in the short 
period of just 15 years. 

It is a heartbreaking thing for a man and 
woman who put aside savings in a pension or 
retirement trust fund as they work during 
their lifetime to find on retirement that 
inflation has robbed them of nearly half of 
what they had investe@ to live on in their 
declining yéars. 

We in the Eisenhower administration have 
made the halting of inflation one of the prin- 
eipal goals of our administration. In the 
last 2% years, the value of the dollar has 
changed only one-half of 1 cent. This 
means that we have kept inflation’s hand out 
of your savings almost entirely. We want to 
keep inflation locked out, so that when you 
save—by putting money in the bank, by 
buying a savings bond, by buying insurance, 
by contributing either work or money to a 
pension fund or fraternal order or in any 
other way—you will get from your invest- 
ment the same value that you toil now to put 
into it. 

The man in the overalls and the man in the 
business suit have at least an equal interest 
in this fight. But, if there is any difference 
between them, it is the man in the overalls 
who most needs protection. He can less 
afford to lose. 

Now, it is growing more and more to be, 
that it is the vast sum of the many smaller 
savings of the man in the overalls on which 
our industrial and commercial system de- 
pends for its financing. The sum of all the 
little savings is funneled mainly into big 
investments by the savings banks, the build- 
ing and loan associations, the insurance com- 
panies, investment trusts, pension funds, 
union and fraternal organizations, and others 
handling the savings of the man in the over- 
alls. 

Business in“this country is pouring nearly 
$28 billion of new investment into its plants 
and equipment this year. That tremendous 
amount must come from somebody’s savings. 
Without it, the future’s new jobs will never 
be born, nor will we get tomorrow’s increase 
in productivity, as the result of new and 
better tools of production, bought by new 
investment. 

Saving is important to the Nation and 
must be encouraged, not discouraged, because 
it strongly influences the security of the 
job you have and your hopes for ever-better 
pay through continued increase in your pro- 
ductivity. Thus you can see how inflation 
can rob you not only of your personal sav- 
ings but, in addition, steal away your pay 
increases and perhaps even your jobs. 

We must have policies that put solid 
ground under our day-to-day evolution of 
continual betterment from the bottom up. 
Such policies must aim at everyone, spread- 
ing the riches throughout the land. There is 
only one way to have everyone have more 
and that is to produce more. The Nation’s 
treasures of goods and services must con- 
stantly increase, by continually increasing 
individual productivity, so that they can be 
spread ever-deeper and broader throughout 
the whole economy. 

Our strong economy must—and can—carry 
the costs of fully adequate defense, and of 
indispensable public services, and at the 
same time continue its healthy growth. But 
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it will only be able to do so if we balance 
the load correctly so that it can be carried, 

#and carried indefinitely, without a break- 
down. 

We have devised policies to fit our new 
situation and we are balancing the load. 

We are not the slave of any particular 
aspect of our flexible policies. We regard 
inflation as a public enemy of the worst type. 
But we have not hesitated, either, to ease 
or restrict the basis of credit when need was 
indicated. Under the new cooperation that 
exists in this administration between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, the full 
force of monetary policy has been made ef- 
fective more promptly than ever before in 
the Nation’s history to better respond to 
natural demands. 

We found when we came to office an over- 
blown economy. It was hobbled with all 
sorts of artificial controls, dangerously de- 
pendent upon the uncertainties of defense 
spending, and inflationary pressures. It was 
borrowing from tomorrow’s production and 
income at a prodigious rate, with unsound 
confiscatory taxation that still failed to pro- 
vide for the profligate spending. This re- 
sulted in huge deficits that were passing the 
heavy burden of our excesses on for our 
children and grandchildren to bear. And 
sooner or later it was sure to result in com- 
plete downfall. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
whole economy, the livelihood of all the 
people, has been made more safe. This has 
been done by the timely use of monetary 
policy and credit in response to actual de- 
mand; by the return to the public of pur- 
chasing power through the biggest tax cut 
in the history of the Nation, by cutting 
unjustified government spending; and at 
the same time by timely encouragement to 
construction, home building, and needed 
improvements. By the prompt and vigorous 
use of all these measures we have made the 
difficult and delicate change from a danger- 
ously artificial economy to a healthful one, 
with every effort exerted to the utmost to 
involve the very minimum of cost in terms 
of unemployment. 

In turning our faces resolutely from in- 
flation, and unrealistic spending, what have 
we turned toward? 

We have turned with full confidence to a 
people that have demonstrated that you are 
industrious, saving, inventive, daring, pro- 
gressive and self-reliant to an unprecedented 
degree. We believe in your capacity to go on 
providing yourselves with an ever better life, 
if we in government support your efforts 
where the general welfare calls for such sup- 
port, and do not load you with unnecessary 
burdens, or take from you by excessive tax- 
ation the increase in your income that you 
might otherwise earn and save, or allow you 
to be robbed by inflation. ac 

We will be rising on the solid ground of 
these things: 

Savings protected against shrinkage by a 
stable dollar; s 

Increased production and increased wages 
and earnings made possible by the invest- 
ment of those savings in more, new, and 
better tools of production; 

Wide use, by Americans who are both 
workers and investors, of these tools of pro- 
duction for the creation of more jobs and 
new, better, and cheaper goods, with ever- 
widening distribution among an ever-grow- 
ing number of consumers as their earning 
power increases and the cost of the goods 
decline; 

Use of the increased income from this in- 
creased production of the things you want, 
not to pay the bill for unneeded or unwise 
Government spending, or as tribute to infla- 

tion, but for the creation of a better life for 


all. 
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The United States is now enjoying plenty, 
in peace. Americans are breaking &ll records 
in the number of people with jobs, the high 
wages they are receiving, and in the produc- 
tion of goods for people to enjoy. And they 
are enjoying this high prosperity while suc- 
cessfully resisting pressures toward inflation. 

We hope for continued prosperity based, 
not on war scares or artificial Government 
stimulants, but on steady spending by con- 
sumers, and investment by business. It has 
a broad and solid base. We have laid to rest 
the myth that a free-enterprise system can 
thrive only in war. We have shown that free 
men in a free world. can provide an abun- 
dance, can provide plenty in peace, far above 
the capacity of the government-run econ- 
omies of the world. 





America’s Social Binge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent and thoughtful ar- 
ticle has just appeared in the Catholic 
World. : 

In this year of campaigning, when 
the air waves are ringing with campaign 
oratory, when the idea of solitude and 
reflection seem to have been completely 
abandoned, this article may remind us 
that only in quiet and in meditation can 
we find the road to achievement, and 
also the way of peace. It is very true 
as Anne Morrow Lindbergh says in her 
wonderful book Gift From the Sea: 

The world today does not understand in 
either man or woman the need to be alone. 
If one sets aside time for a business appoint<- 
ment, a trip to the hairdresser, 2 social en- 
gagement, or a shopping expedition, that 
time is accepted as inviolable. But if one 
says,“I cannot come because that is my hour 
to be alone,” one is considered rude, egotis- 
tical, or strange. What a commentary on 
our civilization, when being alone is con- 
sidered suspect; when one has to apologize 
for it, make excuses, hide the fact that one 
practices it—like a secret vice. 


The article from Catholic Wor'd fol- 


lows: 
America’s SociaL BINGE 


(By Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney) 


The successful man today seems to be the 
one who belongs to the greatest number of 
clubs and societies. And when such a one 
dies, his obituary contains a detailed account 
of his numerous tribal activities, as if these 
were proof positive that the deceased was a 
“man of distinction.” Strange that a per- 
son like this Should be compelled to die 
alone. So out of character with the social 
mindedness of most Americans. 

Although it is still possible to find an 
occasional soul who enjoys his own company, 
we are often inclined to think he is men- 
tally afflicted or may be engaged in sub- 
versive activities. No wonder a fellow like 
this frequently feels guilty when he with- 
draws from the crowd to read a good book 
or just to think his own thoughts. Even- 
tually he is driven to question whether or 
not he really is normal. 

However, psychologists are agreed that a 
normal and well-balanced individual is able 
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to enjoy his own company as well as the 
company of others. It is only the extremes 
that are held suspect. In this era it seems 
that we are more likely to meet with the 
extreme of the oversocialized person rather 
than with that of the solitary, who at least 
maintains his individuality, if not his sogial 
standing. 

The fact that too much socializing can 
affect mental health was demonstrated in 
Cosmopolitan magazine, by Jay C. Calhoun. 
Speaking of “The American Weekend,” he 
notes that the. long weekends in this coun- 
try are turning great numbers of our popu- 
lation into weekend neurotics. He believes 
this situation is the Tesult of people being 
pressured into social activities that have the 
same aggressive and competitive relationships 
they experience during their business week. 

Among other kinds of neuroses brought 
on by this compulsive kind of social life, 
Mr. Calhoun observes that a turning to 
alcohol on the part of so many is especially 
noticeable. The reason for this, he says, is 
that alcohol “quickly gives an artificial ‘we’ 
feeling in a group whose members would 
hate each other if they allowed themselves to 
sober up.” 

Why should so many persons feel literal- 
ly compelled to walk a social tightrope in 
their off hours as Mr. Calhoun and many 
others say they do? Why do economists be- 
lieve this state of affairs to be definitely 
fostered by the changing conditions of busi- 
ness and industry? 

No doubt, because with the advent of the 
machine age, industry has gradually become 
so mechanized that very little skill or train- 
ing is now required of employees. Often 
a worker is hired only for his ability to pull 
down a lever or to press a series of buttons 
all.day. Even so, this same man may be 
made to feel that he will not be able to 
keep hisg@job unless he proves himself a 
“Good Joe”: able and willing to bowl on 
Thursdays with the boss, and to fraternize 
uproariously at shop or Office parties on 
Sundays. In addition, he can exvect that 
his promotions will usually be effected by 
a weekend poker party with his boss and 
coworkers. 

If business and industry, then, are be- 
ginning to demand social assets as primary 
qualifications for prospective employees, edu- 
cation (especially that known as “Progres- 
sive’) may be said to be grooming future 
citizens to meet this demand. 

One has only to observe how personal 
giving way to a more collective manner of 
initiative in the classroom is gradually 
thinking and acting. A case in point is the 
rising popularity of the project method of 
teaching. Here it is that children might 
be introduced to American history of means 
of a joint class endeavor to build a papier- 
maché Indian village. This could take any- 
where from a month to an entire semester 
to complete. 

In the meantime, there is the possibility 
that not only will the continuity of Ameri- 
can history be slighted, but that the com- 
pleted Indian village will also be the work 
of but one or two ambitious children. Just 
the same, the others in the.group can claim 
the same credit as those who actually did 
the work because their merit is gained from 
group identification and not from any indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

From this it can be seen why the tradi- 
tional system of numerical grading of report 
cards is being abolished in many of the 
so-called progressive schools. It would, in- 
deed, be difficult to estimate the work of a 
single child when his identify has been lost 
in the meandering confusion of too many 
class projects. Hence, parents whose chil- 
dren attend this type of school must be con- 
tent to receive from time to time lengthy 
dossiers which, for the most part, appear to 
discuss merely their child’s ability or lack 
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of ability to socialize well. It follows that 
promotions are made independent of scho- 
lastic achievement. This automatic moving 
along from grade to grade is professionally 
known as social promotions. 

When the child enters a secondary school 
of the more progressive type, he happily per- 
ceives that the curriculum has been pared 
down to make room for a plethora of clubs 
and social activities. And when he is finally 
graduated, he has little difficulty today in 
locating an American college that will admit 
him with no other entrance requirements 
than proof that he was engaged in a sufficient 
number of extra-curricular activities while 
in high school. 

Conditions such as these have led sociolo- 
gist John R. Seeley to describe a school in 
a certain community as “a gigantic factory 
for the production of relationships.” 

Since so many educators are thus over- 
stressing the importance of social relation- 
ships, we can expect to find this same tend- 
ency echoed in the home. Only the other day 
a mother confided to me that she was worried 
about her 9-year-old son’s absorbing interest 
in science. “Whenever his playmates are 
not around,” she confessed, “Robert doesn’t 
seem to be in the least bit disturbed. He 
just reads his books on elementary astronomy 
or he peers at bugs and ants through his 
microscope. I’m afraid this means he is 
becoming antisocial.” 

This mother, like so many others, was 
apparently so indoctrinated with the spirit 
of the times that she was unaware of her 
son's achievement of self-reliance through 
the cultivation of his own inner resources. 
And so, throughout the land, parents are 
being sold on the idea that the best guaranty 
of their children’s future success in life is 
to keep them steadily engaged in as many 
corporate activities as their leisure time will 
permit. 

Time and again we are reminded of this 
parental preoccupation with the social de- 
velopment of their offspring. Maybe that 
is why we now hear of so many children being 
rushed off to take ballroom dancing lessons 
even though they may be no more than 3 
years old. Or maybe it is also why it is not 
unusual to hear a father boasting that his 
10-year-old son hasn’t a minute to himself 
or his family because all of his spare time 
is being taken up with Little League base- 
ball, swimming excursions, Boy Scout jam- 
borees, and the birthday parties of his chums. 

It is not that any one of these things 
can’t be very much worth while. But, like 
the proverbial pilltaker who poisons himself 
because he believes that if one pill improved 
his health, a handful will make him a super- 
man, so also the parent who engages his 
child in too many group projects will as- 
suredly make him a howling success in life 
with little Willie’s howling being cared for 
by men in white jackets. 

It usually happens that these same parents 
are those most likely to wonder why their 
children cannot settle down to read a good 
book, and why they are generally unable 
to amuse themselves for even a half hour. 
It probably doesn’t occur to them that their 
youngsters have been overtrained in group 
reliance to the detriment of self-reliance. 

In these times those who can appreciate 
the strength and enjoyment that come from 
@ measure of solitude are strangely in the 
minority. One who has recently lifted her 
voice against this prevalent American atti- 
tude toward the inherent values of solitude 
is Mrs. Anne Morrow Lindbergh in her latest 
book, Gift From the Sea. At one point she 
declares, “The world today does not under- 
stand in either man or woman, the need to 
be alone. If one sets aside time for a busi- 
ness appointment, a trip to the hairdresser, 
a social engagement, or a shopping expedi- 
tion, that time is accepted as inviolable: 
But if one says, ‘I cannot come because that 
is my hour to be alone,’ one is considered 
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rude, egotistical, or strange. What a com- 
mentary on our civilization, when being 
alone is considered suspect; when one has 
to apologize for it, make excuses, hide the 
fact that one practices it—like a secret vice.” 

Mrs. Lindbergh, like most of the rest of us 
is convinced that -the greate&t contributions 
to human welfare had been made by those 
who insisted on their right to spend some 
time alone. Indeed, we are all quite ready 
to admit that the great artist does not ac- 
quire his skill with a mob peering over his 
shoulder. Nor could we imagine a saint who 
became so without the need to recharge his 
spirit from time to time in the solitude of 
prayer. Neither would we believe the sci- 
entist capable of uncovering the secrets of 
the universe if he feared the loneliness of 
his laboratory. In fact, we would heartily 
agree with the words of the famous inventor, 
Nikola Tesla, who sdid, ‘“‘Be alone—that’s the 
secret of invention. Be alone—that’s where 
great ideas are born.” 

Yes, we would easily agree with all this, 
but in our agreement, we would except our- 
selves because we would know that contem- 
plation and self-communion are not con- 
sidered social assets today. 

The extent to which this country has so 
rapidly embraced the “let’s-do-everything- 
together-spirit” is somewhat like our notable 
penchant for fads. Awhile ago we were 
ciearing the West with Davy Crockett. Next 
year we may all be wearing rings in our noses 
because some television star might be wear- 
ing one in hers. Perhaps we are like this 
because we are still a young nation which, 
like the adolescent, wants to be doing only 
what the crowd is doing. 


On the other hand, fads are usually harm- 
less because they are here today and gone 
tomorrow. But by tomorrow we are assured 
that leisure time will be more extensive than 
itistoday. For this reason many industrial- 
ists as well as educators are all for the pres- 
ent trend toward socialized living because 
they believe it is the best preparation we can 
make for a future where labor will no longer 
be required of men but of robots. 

But what about the possible danger to the 
individual as well as to the Nation when too 
many people think and act collectively? If 
such should ever be the case, then there is a 
strong chance that we will have brain-washed 
ourselves from the lessons so ruggedly won 
in the past. This could happen if, no longer 
accustomed to think and act as individuals, 
we shall have acquired the habit of mouth- 
ing only the dictums of the groups to which 
we belong. From this point on we would be 
easy dupes for mob dictation even as to our 
creed and Government. 

And so the question arises as to whether 
we might already be undergoing a kind of 
softening up process whereby we can more 
easily be switched from a democracy based 
on the privilege of individual enterprise to a 
society of collective mediocrity. For one 
thing, preparation for such a change was 
thought to be already underway in the field 
of education according to the statement of 
the late British political scientist and So- 
cialist leader, Harold Laski when he said of 
progressive education here in America, “It 
is an educational program for a Socialist 
America. It could be implemented in a so- 
ciety only where socialism was the accepted 
way of life; for it is a direct criticism of the 
ideas that have shaped capitalistic America.” 

Could it be that these words, so ominously 
describing the goal of progressive education, 
apply with equal force to our present all-out 
national binge on collectivist living? It 
would take a pessimist to think so, but then, 
pessimists, too, must have some reason for 
being. Maybe that reason is their habit of 
forever reminding the optimists that they are 
being hypnotized by their blissful content- 
ment with things as they are. After, all, 
even an optimist knows that thieves make 
easy entrance when a household is asleep. 
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H. R. 6376: The Alaska Mental Health 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have had letters expressing op- 
position to H. R. 6376, the Alaska Mental 
Health Act. Indeed, one Member told 
me only today that he had more mail 
on this subject than any other since he 
has been a Member of Congress. 

It is my unswerving belief that the 
principles set forth in H. R. 6376 are 
commendable. I know that the existing 
situation in Alaska in respect to the 
mentally ill is in desperate need of im- 
provement. In her Washington Letter 
for March 1, 1956, Mrs. Marjorie Shearon 
takes a position that “undue alarm and 
misapprehension” are being expressed 
regarding this proposed legislation. I 
quote from Mrs. Shearon’s Washington 
Letter: 

A form of frenzy has swept the country re- 
garding the several mental health bills Con- 
gress has been considering. Wild state- 
ments have been circulated about railroad- 
ing patients, Siberia, United States of 
America, and the shipment of political ad- 
versaries to Alaska on trumped-up charges 
of mental illness. We see no foundation for 
such statements, nor do we view the bill with 
alarm. 

Perhaps a calm statement about the back- 
ground of the bill, the necessity for con- 
gressional action, and the provisions of the 
bill may dispel some cf the doubts and mis- 
apprehensions presently existing. That the 
sponsors of the bill are part of an interna- 
tional plot is fantastic. 

The purpose of H. R. 6376 is to substitute 
modern methods of commitment to mental 
institutions in place of the archaic laws now 
_ controlling Alaska. The bill “provides for 

the establishment of modern legal proce- 
dures for the commitment and hospitaliza- 
tion of the mentally ill in Alaska, for the 
administration of the Alaska Mental Health 
Act by the Territorial government, for the 
gradual assumption of financial responsi- 
bility for the program by the Territorial gov- 
ernment * * * and for constructing and 
equipping a hospital or hospitals and related 
facilities.” It would put an end to the bar- 
baric treatment now accorded the mentally 
ill and retarded in Alaska. 
REPRESENTATIVE GREEN, OF OREGON, DENIES H. R. 

6276 WOULD RAILROAD MENTAL CASES FROM 

UNITED STATES TO ALASKA 


In order to be able to speak with some 
degree of authority, we have read with great 
care the voluminous, unpublished testi- 
mony on H. R. 6376 and the report pub- 
lished last session when the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs approved 
the bill (H. Rept. No. 1399, 84th Cong. Ist 
sess., committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House, July 25, 1955). 

There has been nothing precipitate about 
congressional moves to come to the aid of 
the mentally ill in Alaska. Bills were in- 
troduced in the 8lst, 82d, 83d, and 84th 
Congresses. Abundant testimony was heard. 
During the present Congress Representative 
Epirnh Green, Democrat, of Oregon, intro- 
duced H. R. 6376 which was finally passed 
by the House on January 18, 1956, and which 
is the bill now before the Senate committee. 
However, the House committee also con- 
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sidered an identical bill, H. R. 6334, intro- 
duced by Representative Lzo W. O'BRIEN, 
Democrat, of New York, and similar bills, 
H. R. 610 and H. R. 3991, introduced by Dele- 
gate BarTLeTtT of Alaska, and two other bills 
introduced by Representative GrEEN of 
Oregon. 

Legislative procedures have been leisurely. 
All witnesses who asked to be heard have 
been heard. There has not been any at- 
tempt to jam the bill through on the sly. 

Thus far the American Medical Associa- 
tion has not testified on H. R. 6376, though 
it did testify favorably on an earlier bill. 
We understand the AMA will probably have 
a representative to testify at reopened hear- 
ings. Senator Murray, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, has invited the AMA to send a wit- 
ness. Such testimony, it is to be hoped, will 
help to clear up present misapprehensions. 

One wonders who started the incredible 
“Siberia” rumors and what was the object. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE LAST YEAR SAID COMMIT- 
MENT METHODS IN ALASKA WERE ARCHAIC AND 
INHUMANE ~~ 


According to the House report on H. R. 
6376, “The history of Federal responsibility 
for the care and treatment of the Alaskan 
mentally ill dates from the act of Congress, 
June 6, 1900, which provided that the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska should contract for the care 
and custody of persons legally adjudged in- 
sane.” , 

In 1905 the powers of the governor were 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
by an act of Congress. Another act (June 
25, 1910) provided for the construction and 
operation of detention hospitals at Nome 
and Fairbanks. The Nome hospital was 
never constructed. A two-story frame de- 
tention house was built at Fairbanks. It 
was used to hold patients until they could 
be shipped to a private mental institution, 
the Morningside Hospital, in Portland, Oreg. 
Some 25 years ago the frame building burned 
down. Since then there has not even been 
a detention home in Alaska. 


Patients have been kept in jails pending — 


shipment to Oregon, some 1,500 to 2,000 
miles distant, far from home and family. 
Commitent has been by jury trial, without 
necessary medical recommendation. The 
hearings brought out that a 17-day-old baby 
had been adjudged insane and railroaded 
to Portland, Oreg. An Alaskan mother wrote 
urging passage of the bill, not to save her 
own child, but possibly some other child. 
Her own child, 2 years old, had been com- 
mitted to the Portland hospital. She had 


“visited the girl once, but, not being able to 


afford a second trip, she did not expect to 

see the child alive again because of its con- 

Cition when she left. 

The mental health procedures in Alaska 
have been described as “archaic” and “bar- 
baric.” They have been that way for 50 
years withoyt a frenzy of protest sweeping 
the United States. As we read the laws and 
the testimony of competent witnesses, it 
seemed to us the present situation, which 
H. R. 6376 would correct, should be referred 
to as “Siberia, U. S. A.,” for the mentally 
ill of Alaska are being ruthlessly rail- 
roaded from their homes to a United States 
hospital (“Siberia” for them) 2,000 miles 
distant, far from family, isolated, without 
adequate treatment. Commitment proced- 
ures have indeed been barbaric for a long, 
long time without there being a nationwide 
protest until an effort is made to correct the 
long-time injustices and cruelties. The 
chief question is: Will this bill benefit the 
Alaskans? They seem to have been forgote 
ten by the opponents. 

AFTER ALASKAN SURVEY OVERHOLSER COMMITTEE 
MADE RECOMMENDATIONS EMBODIED IN H. R. 
6376 
“Congress has specifically denied to the 

Territorial Legislature authority to amend 
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or repeal the existing Federal law pertaining 
to the commitment of the mentally ill (48 
U. S. C., sec. 24). Alaskans have conse- 
quently been committed to a mental insti- 
tution pursuant to a Federal statute (48 
U. S. C., sec. 47), and they have been cared 
for and treated in a private hospital under 
contract with the Department of the Interior 
(48 U. S. C., sec. 46). The Federal Govern- 
ment bears the total cost of the commitment, 
transportation, care, and treatment of 
Alaska’s mentally ill.” (House Rept. 1399, 
loc. cit., p. 3.) 

The number of patients cared for at Morn- 
ingside Hospital in Portland, Oreg., in recent 
years has been about 345. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has paid $184 per patient per month, 
the annual bill being about $800,000. At 
the hospital there has been one psychiatrist 
(not a board psychiatrist) and for at least 
part of the time there was only one registered 
nurse. 

The proprietor of the hospital took a yearly 
fee of $39,000. The profit above that was 
$69,000. He has strongly opposed the bill 
which would terminate the contract. Pa- 
tients received little care, nor did they even 
have customary recreation. There was, ap- 
pareutly, little incentive for the proprietor 
of the hospital to cure and release his pa- 
tients. The contract has been held by this 
hospital since 1910, the present ‘5-year con- 
tract expiring on June 30, 1958. 

In July 1949, the Department of the In- 
terior appointed a committee headed by Dr. 
Winfred Overholser, superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, the Federal mental in- 
stitution in the District of Columbia. This 
committee studied the mental-health prob- 
lems of Alaska, spending 3 weeks there and 
holding public hearings in Juneau, Sitka, 
Palmer, Anchorage, Nome, and Fairbanks. 
The committee report, submitted February 
10, 1950, recommended: 

1. Development of a comprehensive men- 
tai-health program under the Territorial 
Department of Health; 

2. Emergency treatment and observation 
centers in most of the general hospitals to 
be operated by the Territorial Department 
of Health; 

3. Drafting of mode] legislation for Alaska; 
and 

4. Amalgamation and unified direction of 
all public mental-health services under the 
Territorial Department of Health. 


ALASKAN MENTAL CASES UNDER PRESENT LAW 
ARE RAILROADED 2,000 MILES TO HOSPITAL IN 
PORTLAND 


In addition to the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, the Overholser Committee also pro- 
posed that: (1) a modern mental hospital 
be built in Alaska; (2) a 50-bed treatment 
center be established at Sitka, Alaska; and 
(3) arrangements be made whereby the Ter- 
rttorial government would take over and 
operate the completed facilities. 

It must be realized that commitment, care, 
and treatment of the mentally ill of the Ter- 
ritories are generally regarded as inherent 
responsibilties of the respective Territorial 
governments. Hawaii, for instance, is re- 
sponsible for its own mental cases, but such 
has not been true with Alaska because, in 
the beginning, Alaska did not have a local 
government. The Federal Government as- 
sumed the responsibility and passed laws 
prescribing the manner in which commit- 
ment and care should be carried out. 

“Congress specifically denied the Terri- 
torial legislature authority to amend or re- 
peal the existing Federal law pertaining to 


* commitment of the mentally ill (48 U. 8S. C., 


sec. 24). ° * * 

“The commitment methods are archaic 
and inhumane and the care and treatment 
methods leave much to be desired.’” (House 
Rept. No. 1399, p. 4.) 
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H. R. 6376 has been drafted for the purpose 

of carrying out the recommendations of the 

Overholser Committee made in 1950. 

Now for a brief review of the provisions 
of the bill. Sectian 1 serves as a table of 
contents, dividing the bill into 3 parts: 
Title I, hospitalization procedures; title II, 
financial and land grants; and title III, mis- 
cellaneous provisions. 

Section 2.states the general purpose of 
the bill to be to transfer from the Federal 
to the Territorial government responsibility 
for the hospitalization, care, and treatment 
of the mentally ill of Alaska. To accom- 
plish this purpose provision is made for as- 
sistance in the construction of needed facil- 
ities (1 or 2 hospitals as well as diagnostic 
and treatment centers). A land grant is 
authorized to provide funds for the long- 
range administrative program by the Terri- 
torial government, and.a 10-year grant-in- 
aid program is provided to help Alaska get 
started. 

Section 3 authorizes Alaska to appropriate 
the necessary funds to assume administra- 
tive responsibility for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the bill and to enact laws relating 
to commitment and hospitalization as ex- 
perience is gained. 

ONE MILLION ACRES LAND GRANT TO ALASKA BY 

UNITED STATES IS SMALL COMPARED TO GRANTS 

TO ARIZONA AND OREGON 


H. R. 6376 is a bill dealing with the men- 
tally ill in Alaska. The only way a person 
could be committed to a hospital in Alaska, 
after it is built, is to become mentally ill 
in that Territory. If such person were not 
a resident of Alaska, there would be recip- 
rocal arrangements made with the governor 
of the State in which the patient normally 
resided. The State would either pay the 
costs of the hospitalization in Alaska or 
would accept responsibility for care on the 
return of the patient to his home. There 
is nothing in the bill that would authorize 
sending a mental patient from any of the 
States to Alaska. 

The bill relates only to residents of Alaska 
and to persons domiciled there temporar- 
ily. Archaic laws which now bind Alaskans 
are repealed in H. R. 6276. Mowern, model 
commitment methods are proposed. There 
is no more reason to get excited about the 
bill than there would be if Nevada or Mary- 
land were to pass bills to improve its com- 
mitment and other procedures. 

With respect to grants, Alaska covers an 
area of 365 million square miles. Over 99 
percent of the land is owned by the United 
States. There is no way for the Territory 
to raise taxes. Consequently, the United 
States, following a custom instituted after 
the Revolution when the Northwest Terri- 
tory was opened to settlers, proposes to 
set aside part of the public domain to pro- 
vide funds, either through sale or from 
mineral rights, to develop and operate a 
well-roufided mental-health program. 

The land grant of 1 million acres is mod- 
est, representing three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the area of Alaska. We heard no hue 
and cry when the United States granted 
over 10 million acres of the public domain 
to Arizona, nearly 9 million acres to Cali- 
fornia, 24 million acres to Florida, 16 mil- 
lion acres to Minnesota, and 7 million to 
Oregon. 

The bill proposes a direct appropriation 
of $6.5 million to build 1 or 2 hospitals for 
mental-disease patients and facilities for 
mentally retarded children, as well as needed 
clinics. Another $6 million is authorized to 
be paid over a 10-year period, at the rate 
of $1 million a year for 2 years, then $800,000 
a year for 2 years, and so on for 5 bien- 
niums, the money to be used for developing 
an integrated mental-health program in 
Alaska. 

One important provision omitted by the 
House should, we think, be restored. It is 
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the section providing penalties for mali- 

ciously contriving to commit a person who 

is not mentally ill. 

H. R. 6376, ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH BILL, WOULD 
END BARBARIC LAWS IN TERRITORY 


Unquestionably the least understood part 
of H. R. 6376 is title I which spells out the 
provisions for commitment of mental pa- 
tients in Alaska. Section 103 states that 
the head of any hospital designated by the 
Governor of Alaska “may receive for observa- 
tion, diagnosis, care, and treatment any 
mentally ill individual on application by the 
parent or his guardian or the written ap- 
plication of an interested party [i. e., legal 
guardian, spouse, parent or parents, adult 
children, other close relatives, or an inter- 
ested, responsible adult friend], health or 
welfare officer, the Governor, or the head of 
any institution in which the individual may 
be, provided the application is accompanied 
by a certificate of a licensed physician stat- 
ing that the individual is mentally ill and 
is (1) likely to injure himself or others if 
allowed to remain at liberty, or (2) in need 
of care or treatment in a hospital and is in- 
capable of making application for admission 
in his own behalf.” 

If a person is violent and deemed likely 
to injure himself or others, he may be tem- 
porarily placed in a mental hospital in Alaska 
for observation and medical certification. 
He must, in that event, be examined within 
5 days. If he is not examined he is to be 
released forthwith without need of applica- 
tion. He is also to be released if the exam- 
iner fails to certify to the head of the hos- 
pital that in his opinion the patient is men- 
tally ill and either is likely to injure himself 
or others if allowed at liberty, or is in need 
of care or treatment in a hospital and be- 
cause of his illness is incapable of making 
application for admission. 

If commitment proceedings are started, the 
patient, his counsel, or any member of his 
immediate family may request a jury of six 
adults residents to hear and consider the evi- 
dence concerning the mental condition of 
the proposed patient. Writ of habeas corpus 
is guaranteed to any individual detained 
under the provisions of the bill. 

The procedures seem reasonable and ap- 
pear to provide adequate safeguards for all 
individuals who may become mentally ill 
in Alaska. There might well be some re- 
checking of these provisions of the bill to see 
if they conform with standard practice in 
the States. In any event, they surpass the 
provisions of the present law and are accept- 
able to the only people concerned—the 
Alaskans. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURES ON ALASKAN 
BILLS HAVE BEEN IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Responsible and competent witnesses have 
testified in favor of H. R. 6376. The Dele- 
gate from Alaska strongly urged enactment 
of the bill. Representative Green, in testi- 
fying, said that witnesses from™Alaska had all 
approved the bill and pleaded for its adop- 
tion and that every psychiatrist who ap- 
peared was in favor. She reiterated that the 
bill is only for the care of patients in Alaska. 
“We have no intention,” she said, “of ship- 
ping up any of the people from any of the 
States to Alaska.” Representative GREEN 
said that at the House hearings not a single 
witness appeared against the bill except the 
owner of the Morningside Hospital in Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Protesting over the inference that people 
could and would be railroaded to Alaska, 
Representative Green stated: “I can find 
nothing in the bill, I can find no reference, 


“no statement, that would imply in any way 


that any citizen of any State would ever 
be sent up to Alaska for the care.” 

Delegate BarTLetr said: “To my knowledge 
there is not one Alaskan who is opposed to 
this bill.” Later, after a witness had called 
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the bill part of a world Communist plot, Mr. 
Bart ett said: “I submit in the very strong- 
est language that this is no Marxist plot, 
this is no treasonable effort, this is no com- 
munistic endeavor to undermine the safety 
of the United States of America.” 

Mrs. Paul A. Hartz, representing the 50 
federations of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, stated all 50 had voted 
unanimously for the bill. 

Careful study of the bill itself, of the 
House Interior Report, and of the testimony 
of competent witnesses indicates that here 
is a bill which would right the wrongs of 
50 years in Alaska. We see nothing sinister 
in it. Dr. Overholser, whom we have known 
and respected for many years, and who has 
a fine reputation as a psychiatrist and ad- 
ministrator, headed the committee which 
made the recommendations for the Alaska 
health program. 

Mental disease is conceded to be a problem 
which must be met with public funds. In- 
strumentalities of government must guide 
and control the program. H. R. 6376 may 
need some refinements, but we think it is 
a good bill, that it is not sinister, and that 
it should be enacted. 


Has Anyone Bought a New Car? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1256 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of my testimony on March 7, 
1956, before the Subcommittee on Auto- 
mobile Practices of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce—CoONGRESSIONAL REcorD of March 
13, 1956, at page 2280, et seq.—I called 
attention to the unfair practice on the 
part of some automobile dealers in sell- 
ing as new automobiles which have been 
towed or driven from the factory or used 
as demonstrators. A clear illustration 
of this bad practice appears from the fol- 
lowing letter which a purchaser forward- 
ed to the American Motors Corp., of De- 
troit, Mich., on March 6, 1956. In setting 
forth the letter, which follows, I have 
deliberately deleted the names of the 
dealer and the purchaser: 

Marca 6, 1956. 
AMERICAN Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: This is to lodge a formal pro- 
test and complaint of unethical practices 
against your dealer, . There are ample 
grounds for my belief that said dealer will 
not make any adjustment unless you, as the 
manufacturer, think more of your reputa- 
tion than he does of his. 

On December 3, 1955, I negotiated the pur- 
chase of a Nash station wagon; the Cross 
Country, model 5518-2-55 (a6), with serial 
No. D-219443. The sale was made with a 
definite understanding that this was a new 
vehicle. A reduction of $800 from the pur- 
chase price was offered me because it was 
then the close of the year and they wished 
to clear the floor. Another $800 was paid 
as downpayment on that date, leaving a 
balance of $1,881.36 on the transaction. 

The vehicle was in fact not new; it had 
been registered at the bureau as being in 
use since the previous March. The dealer 
eventually admitted this with a shrug and 
comment to the effect “So what?” The 





. 
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speedometer was broken, for one instance; 
the upholstered portions were worn in spots; 
the tires checked at five-thirty-seconds worn. 

This is but a sampling or indication of the 
complete misrepresentation involved. Re- 
peated requests of the dealer to give me sat- 
isfaction have met with insulting disregard 
of my complaints or wishes. The time has 
come for more specific action on someone’s 
part. You, as the manufacturer, who keep 
such a dealer under franchise, certainly must 
be conscious of this inexcusably shabby 
treatment of a customer, Will you be good 
enough, please, to advise me of what course 
of action you suggest at this point? The 
only thing I can think of at the moment is 
to turn this over to an attorney with the 
proofs I have secured from the bureau of 
motor vehicles and other most reliable 
sources. However, being a reputable busi- 
nessman myself I still believe a manufac- 
turer will stand back of his own good name 
regardless of the faults of his dealers. 

Very truly yours. 





On the Threshold of Space—A Great 
Achievement of Spyros P. Skouras 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of many Members of Congress who ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Air Force 
Association and Twentieth Century-Fox 
to attend the preview of a great new mo- 
tion picture in Washington on Monday 
night, March 19. This picture, On the 
Threshold of Space, was made by Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox to tell the real life 
story of the flying scientists of the 
United States Air Force. It tells in part 
a story told by Time magazine in its issue 
of September 12, 1955, which emphasized 
the great achievements of an Air Force 
medical doctor, Lt. Col. Paul Stapp, who 
is the first man to ride the rocket sled 
at a rate faster than the speed of sound. 
The picture, in fact, reenacts Colonel 
Stapp’s experiments with the tran- 
sonic sled with amazing accuracy, thanks 
to the cooperation of the United States 
Air Force. 

The picture also reproduces other Air 
Force tests with the downward ejection 
seat, which permits pilots to escape from 
aircraft going at transonic speed, and 
with the specially equipped balloon the 
Air Force is using to probe the secrets of 
outer space. 

Coming out of the theater, I heard a 
young lady ask, “‘But why is the Air Force 
doing this? Why does anyone need to 
go so high?” The answer to her ques- 
tion, of course, is one that is not stated 
in the picture. The Russians are prob- 
ing outer space even as we are; and the 
nation that is most successful in its re- 
search is the nation that may determine 
the future of life on this earth. 

This thrilling and beautiful picture 
was created under the inspiration of Mr. 
Spyros P. Skouras, as a tribute to the 
Nation that gave him the opportunity to 
rise to the top of a great industry and as 
a vehicle to express his conviction that a 
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free America is the greatest country in 
the world. 

Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly, United States 
Air Force, who served as master of cere- 
monies at the preview, stated the pur- 
pose of Air Force experimentation effec- 
tively when he said that On the Thresh- 
old of Space is not an adventure story of 
space cadets and of men from Mars: 

It is a serious but dramatic portrayal 
of the research necessary if men are to 
fly the high-performance aircraft this 
Nation’s security requires. 

On the Threshold of Space is a story 
of a very special kind of courage. It is 
a kind of courage which research airmen, 
going out into the unknown, demonstrate 
repeatedly. It is the kind of courage of 
which Mr. Skouras, a native of Greece 
and now a prominent and distinguished 
American citizen, is an outstanding ex- 
ample. America rewards courage, initia- 
tive and vision. With such courage, the 
United States Air Force and its scientists 
and men in American industry are work- 
ing to guarantee the freedom and. the 
security of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask consent of my col- 
leagues to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
the remarks made by General Kelly in 
introducing three Air Force research 
scientists whose own courageous activity 
has contributed so much to our security 
and which indeed made possible the pic- 
ture that followed General Kelly’s intro- 
duction. General Kelly’s remarks also 
include a well deserved tribute to Mr. 
Skouras, who has given the Nation this 
stirring picture and who was our host 
at, the invitational -preview. General 
Kelly’s remarks were as follows: 
REMARKS BY MaJ. GEN. JOE W. KELLY, UNITED 

STATES AIR FORCE, AT INVITATIONAL PREVIEW 

or ON THE THRESHOLD OF SPACE 

Members of Congress, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, the moving picture we 
have come to preview through the courtesy 
of 20th Century-Fox and the Air Force Asso- 
ciation dramatically portrays one small 
phase of Air Force activity today. That is 
the effort to acquire necessary scientific 
knowledge and operating know-how as we 
shake off the limitations of the past and 
step into the world of space. 

This picture, On the Threshold of Space, 
is not, however, a story of space cadets and 
of men from Mars. It is a serious but dra- 
matic portrayal of the research necessary if 
men are to fly the high-performance aircraft 
this Nation’s security requires. Before we 
see this realistic and beautiful picture, I 
want to introduce to you some of the Air 
Force officers whose devotion to duty and 
disregard for personal safety have made this 


research possible. 

First, I want to express the regret of the 
Air Force that Lt. Col. Paul Stapp was un- 
able to be present this evening, Colonel Stapp 
was the first man ever to ride the transsonic 
sled and is the original of the character so 


‘ably portrayed in this picture by the late 


John Hodiak. Colonel Stapp, winner of the 
1954 Cheney award for his achievements, is 
busy carrying on other tests today. I am 
sure he regrets as much as we do that he is 
not with us tonight. 

Next, Ist Lt. Henry P. Neilson. Lieutenant 
Neilson is doing excellent work in connec- 
tion with both the downward ejection seat 
and the balloon ascension tests. 

Next, Capt. Edward G. Sperry. Captain 
Sperry was winner of the Cheney award in 
1953 for his test of the downward ejection 
seat from a B-47 aircraft flying at the speed 
of 390 knots. Captain Sperry is currently 
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involved in balloon ascension tests. Any re- 
semblance of Captain Sperry to Guy Madison 
is purely coincidental. 

Finally, Col. Arthur M. Henderson. Colonel 
Henderson performed the first downward 
ejection in the test series and has since di- 
rected the test program. He and Captain 
Sperry have both served as technica] advisers 
for Threshold of Space. 

These three officers and others like them 
have many times performed the thrilling 
feats you are about see depicted. The Air 
Force is proud of them. 

It took a particular kind of courage for 
these men to go out into the unchartered 
areas of space. When you can tell a soldier 
or an airman that somebody has done such 
and such a hazardous thing before him, has 
gone through it and survived, you appeal to 
one kind of courage. When you ask a man 
to do something particularly hazardous that 
has never been done before by any man 
known to history, you appeal to another kind 
of courage. That kind of courage is the 
theme of this picture. 

The airmen whose roles are depicted in 
Threshold of Space are not ddredevils—they 
are research scientists, skillfully trying to 
probe an area about which there is only the 
most limited knowledge. The Air Force goes 
as far as it can in equipping them as well 
as possible for all foreseeable contingencies. 
When the Air Force has done that, the men 
are strictly on their own. But because of 
their courage, the Air Force is able to provide 
you with the air defense needed to guarantee 
our national security. 

This evening would not be complete, how- 
ever, unless I acknowledged that throughout 
America, and especially in industry, the same 
kind of courage is being demonstrated in 
day-to-day actions. There is in this audience 
tonight a man who demonstrates that same 
kind of courage in high degree. He is our 
host, Mr. Spyros P. Skouras. Mr. Skouras is 
an outstanding example of the success with 
which America rewards courage, initiative, 
and vision. He has risen to the top of one of 
the greatest American industries. And with 
the ability and courage that carried him to 
the top, he has created a motion picture of a 
sort rarely seen on any screen. It is a pic- 
ture of the special kind of courage the Air 
Force aid America will always require if 
America is to remain free. 

We are very grateful to Mr. Skouras and 
thank him for making this picture and this 
preview possible. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish every American 
could see this powerful picture, On the 
Threshold of Space. It would give him 
new courage, increased knowledge, deep- 
er appreciation of America and the fine, 
brave men who unselfishly risk their 
lives to defend it. 





Petition for Separate Pension Program for 
World War I Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a petition which I have received urging 
the enactment of a special-pension pro- 
gram for World War I veterans. This 
petition has been signed by 43 of my con- 
stituents, and I am pleased to present it 
for the attention of the Congress. 
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The petition follows: 

This petition is addressed by the under- 
signed to the President and Congress of the 
United States, urging immediate enactment 
of a separate and liberal pension program 
for veterans of World War I and their widows 
and ‘orphans. We submit that aging World 
War I veterans are deserving of consideration 
and treatment on an equal basis with the 
aging veterans of previous wars in our Na- 
tion’s history, and in line with established 
American traditions. 

Willis Simms, Cabin Creek, W. Va.; Stanley 
Pascavis, Reed, W. Va.; Norman Proctor, 
Blount, W. Va.; C. S. Patchell, Howard Robin- 
son, Tad, W. Va.; S. S. Patchell, Cabin Creek, 
W. Va.; Mose Layton, Reed, W. Va.; Morris 
Burk, Coal Fork, W. Va.; R. C. Cox, Tad, W. 
Va.; Dan Burk, Coal Fork, W. Va.; H. John- 
son, P. T. Flesherman, Sammie O. Brown, 
Tad, W. Va.; Walter Bulmer, Coalburg, W. 
Va.; Phil Massey, Dry Branch, W. Va.; Ned 
Bowles, Coal Fork, W. Va.; H. Thomas, Orvil 
Bowles, Tad, W. Va.; Chester Norman, Cinco, 
W. Va.; Emery Gunner, Rensford, W. Va.; 
E. Watson, Tad, W. Va.; E. Bowles, Coal Fork, 
W. Va.; Noah Wentz, Ronald Wentz, Cline 
Wentz, E. Robinson, Arnold Robinson, J. 
Stone, Tad, W. Va.; E. V. Stone, R. Stewart, 
B. Kirby, E. Hackney, R. Garten, Cinco, W. 
Va.; John Kelley, Earl Layton, Tad, W. Va.; 
Robert Layton, Reed, W. Va.; Tod Dunlapp, 
Will Pierson, Don Perry, Van Raylor, James 
Stone, H. C. Patchell, Tad, W. Va.; P. Croft, 
Coal Fork, W. Va. 





Interest Conflict Case Is Reported 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to Mr. 
Drew Pearson’s column in the Washing- 
ton Post for March 21, 1956: 

INTEREST CONFLICT CASE Is REPORTED 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Ezra Taft Benson may not know of it, but 
a conflict-of-interest political blowup is 
simmering right under his nose. It in- 
volves Carl O. Hanson, State director of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration in Montana. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration is sup- 
posed to spend its entire time on the difficult 
problem of helping the small farmer. It is 
supposed to go right into the farmers’ homes 
and aid with their economic problems. 
Especially, it is supposed to help the small 
farmer in time of drought. However, there 
is conclusive evidence that instead of help- 
ing small farmers, FHA State Director Han- 
son has been asting as a wool-buyer for the 
Draper Co., of Boston, also helping direct 
the affairs of radio-TV station KOOK in 
Billings, and charging up political long-dis- 
tance calls to the Government. 

He was also spending part of his time and 
some Government money in an abortive ef- 
fort to elect Wesley D’Ewart to the Senate 
in violation of the Hatch Act. Government 
Officials are banned by the Hatch Act from 
engaging in politics unless they are of Cabi- 
net or “little cabinet” rank. 


WHY FARMERS GRIPE 


The activities of Carl O. Hanson are highly 
important not merely because of irregularity 
in Benson's Agriculture Department but be- 
cause they throw light on one reason why 
farmers are so sore at the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. They recognize that he has very 
difficult crop-surplus problems, and they 
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‘owing two editorials, one from the Los 


would be more sympathetic with crop sur- 
pluses if it were not for the manner in which 
Benson’s officials have spent their time poli- 
ticking and helping big companies rather 
than small farmers. 

For instance, Secretary Benson himself, 
on October 9, 1954, personally and publicly 
demanded the defeat of Senator James Mur- 
RAY, of Montana, and the election of GOP 
Congressman Wesley D’Ewart. Immediately 
Benson’s boys in the Agriculture Department 
took the cue and went into high gear—not 
for the farmer and his difficult problems, but 
for candidate D’Ewart. 

This was during the tragic drought of 1954. 
Despite that, Farmers Home Director Han- 
son made more than 100 long-distance calls 
for private or political purposes and allowed 
them to be charged up to the taxpayer. This 
column has obtained a record of Hanson’s 
supposedly official phone calls at that time, 
and they show that he even phoned D’Ewart 
at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu, 
December 16, 1954. Cost to the taxpayers: 
$15. This, incidentally, was after D’Ewart 
was defeated. 

It was also at a time when Hanson should 
have been working his head off to help farm- 
ers borrow money to meet the drought 
disaster. 

WOOL BUYING 


Instead, he was employing persons whose 
services he used for unofficial and political 
purposes, including his personal and private 
business. John Costello, appointed by Han- 
son, acted as chauffeur and errand boy, in- 
cluding wool-purchase duties for Hanson. 
Darrell Coover, appointed by Hanson, served 
for 1 month, not on PHA business, but purely 
as a political organizer. 

Mrs. Katherine Carter, Hanson’s private 
secretary, reported that on some days she 
“wrote as many as 14 letters not pertaining 
to FHA official business.” 

The personal letters she wrote for him on 
office time included letters “to Mr. Malcolm 
Green, president, Draper Co., Boston, as well 
as letters to Charles Crist, his radio business 
partner; and typing wool contracts on FHA 
time.” 

Mrs. Carter had quite a difficult time try- 
ing to divide her boss’ Government business 
calls from the personal an political calls 
and naturally took the commonsense step of 
asking her boss which was which. 

This made Hanson sore and he told her, 
in effect, to mind her own business. 

Miss Kathleen Roche, the secretary who 
succeeded Mrs. Carter, also had a tough time 
sorting out Hanson’s phone calls. Some- 
times calls came in collect from such people 
as A. P. Davies, lobbyist for the American 
Meat Institute, and wool producer Ed Mc- 
Reynolds. 

CAREER DIRECTORS FIRED 


On one occasion after Hanson had placed 
about 15 long-distance calls to various per- 
sons with whom he discussed his wool-buy- 
ing business, Mrs. Carter asked him how he 
could get away with private business while 
in Government service. 

Hanson replied that his superiors in Wash- 
ington knew about his private business and 
condoned it, and that his wool-buying netted 
him three time as much as his Government 
salary. 





The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I inciude the fol- 
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Angeles Times of March 1, 1956, and the 
other from the Washington (D.C.) Daily 
News of March 13, 1956. Both of these 
editorials, I think, will make sense to 
open and fair-minded people and espe- 
cially to the real friends of the American 
farmer instead of the cheap political 
demagogue who appeals to prejudice and 
ignorance: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of March 1, 

: 1956] 


ILutrno1s FARMERS STICK WITH BENSON PLAN 


The speakers in Congress who have repre- 
sented the farmers of the Middle West as 
unanimously in revolt against the adminis- 
tration farm policies are apparently not tell- 
ing the whole truth, if the recent meeting of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, largest 
single unit of the Farm Bureau Federation, 
is an indication. For at this meeting, at 
Peoria, the embattled farmers were almost 
unanimous against high, fixed price supports 
and for the Benson plan of a soil-bank cou- 
pled with flexible supports. 

Speakers declared the two parts of the farm 
bill as reported by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee were mutually contradictory; 
that the soil bank would work against the 
high rigid supports and vice versa and that 
their action would result in the further 
liquidation of farmers. 

The meeting was expected to attract at 
most 2,000 to 3,000; the attendance was 11,000 
and while no vote was taken various polls 
indicated about 90 percent agreement with 
the flexible price support point of view. 

As explained by the Chicago Tribune, this 
attitude represents the corn farmer, as op- 
posed to the wheat farmer and the cotton 
farmer. Acreage limitations do not apply to 
the corn crop because the bulk of it never 
leaves the farm as grain, but is fed to stock, 
and policing the limitation would be almost 
impossible. The corn belt does not regard 
the allotment plan favorably because when 
land is taken out of wheat or cotton, it is 
likely to be planted to corn and thus the 
price of corn is driven down by competition. 

The Farm Bureau Federation, generally, 
has been a strohg supporter of Secretary 
Benson’s program and the attitude of the 
Illinois group will tend to strengthen this 
position. . 


- 
—— 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
13, 1956] 


Crops AND VOTES 


It is anybody’s guess how the fight over the 
farm bill in Congress will come out. 

But the long and bitter Senate debate 
has made one thing fairly plain—that get- 
ting a constructive bill through Congress in 
an election year is tougher than disposing 
of the farm surplus. 

Considering that so many Congressmen 
have tied their hopes at the polls to what 
they think will most please farmer voters, 
it is striking that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has managed to win as many 
points as it has. If Ike hadn’t already said 
he would run again, there is good reason 
to suspect his farm policies would have lost 
much more ground in the Senate. ‘ 

Even some of the loudest champions of 
high rigid crop supports, we suspect, are 
fully aware of the foolishness in perpetu- 
ating that system. They are quite aware 
that it is the huge surpluses, built up by 
high rigid supports, which brought on the 
price weakness in farm products, 

But this is an election year, and they 
figure quick remedies—or legislation which 
appears to offer quick remedies—are better 
vote-getters than a long-range program 
which might get the farmer out of his plight 
in due time. 
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Secretary Benson’s program is long range. 
In the end, it would help both farmers and 
taxpayers. But it is ultimate, not im- 
mediate. The politicians in Congress want 
magic—even if it isn’t magic, but only looks 
like magic. 

This, mainly, ts the basis on which the 
farm bill is being debated. 





Address of Msgr. Bela Varga Before the 
Meeting of the Christian Democratic 
Union at West Berlin on March 22, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following address: 

Let me begin by saying what a privilege 
it is to be in Berlin, the city whose spirit 
has twice.in the past few years electrified 
the whole free world. First, the courage of 
you in West Berlin during the airlift days 
when you steadfastly refused to be engulfed 
by the Red sea around you; then, in East 
Berlin, the uprising, against insuperable 
odds, of the workers who thus exposed the 
myth of a workers’ paradise and plainly 
showed the world that East Berlin lies heart 
and soul in the camp of the West. These 
sacrifices and sufferings have not been in 
vain for they have had the greatest moral 
effect on the uncommitted world, which 
might be tempted to give credence to the 
unremitting stream of propaganda giorify- 
ing the Communist way of life. 

It is also a privilege and an inspiring 
task for me to make a public address in 
West Berlin, this fearless outpost of western 
civilization and Christianity. I wish to ex- 
press my warm thanks to the Nouvelles 
Equipes for giving me this opportunity to 
speak to such an interested audience assem- 
bled in this beleaguered island in the East- 
West conflict. I am certain that your ex- 
perience will form the proper background 
for my recounting of events which have led 
to the downfall of my country and its even- 
tual absorption in the Communist world 
empire. You will clearly discern the dark 
forces which are eagerly at work to prepare 
a similar fate for you. 

For only a week ago, ladies and gentle- 
men, Party Boss Khrushchev threw down 
an open challenge to the free world. In 
one breath he warned that Soviet Russia 
has the atomic power to destroy that world; 
in the next, as a proponent of peace, he 
blandly stated that “war is not fatalistically 
inevitable” to bring about the “world-trans- 


forming * * * complete triumph of com- , 


munism.” This, he confidently proclaimed, 
could be achieved by parliamentary meth- 
ods; by working through what he called “the 
mighty camp of socialism with its 900 million 
members,” the working class could rally 
round itself the peasants, the intelligentsia, 
and all the patriotic forces to capture a 
majority in Parliament and—and again I 
quote—‘“transform the latter from an organ 
of bourgeois democracy into a genuine in- 
strument of the people’s will.” 

Thus Khrushchev has openly declared the 
tactics that have been used covertly for many 
years in many.parts of the world. These are 
the tactics of collaboration with popular 
fronts with nationalistic movements; of the 
temporary espousal of liberal causes and re- 
forms. This is “the Yenan way” used in 
China under the guise of a movement for 
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“agrarian reform” and for abolition of feud- 
alism, which in its early stages won sufficient 
support from the peasants, liberals, and in- 
tellectuals to facilitate the ultimate Com- 
munist takeover. The same strategy is being 
tried out in Latin America where the Reds are 
building up “national liberation fronts” as 
vehicles to alienate the countries of South 
and Central America from the free world and 
later to seize control as they did in Guate- 
mala. In Asia and the Middle East the forces 
of legitimate nationalism are being inflamed 
to hasty action, and hatred and suspicion of 
the West is being carefully nurtured to 
foster the neutralism which leads to the 
Communist camp. 

But today I am here to tell you how these 
tactics were used in my country, Hungary, as 
in the other countries of central and eastern 
Europe, under the threat of Red guns, even as 
today they are openly announced as a pro- 
gram for the entire world under the threat of 
atomic war. 

Hungary has belonged spiritually to the 
community of western Christain nations for 
a thousand years and has maintained 
throughout these centuries very close cul- 
tural and political relations with the German 
Christian community. In fact, it was an 
army sent by western Christianity, but con- 
sisting mostly of central European troops, 
that more than 250 years ago liberated Hun- 
gary from the Turkish yoke. This was a 
mighty crusade which tied us even closer to 
the West in the defense of which my nation 
had shed so much blood and is still shedding 
it, at the present moment left to its own 
limited resources. I feel that in speaking in 
Hungary’s behalf I can relate to you how my 
nation in her stand against another eastern 
invasion succumbed to a clever combination 
of force and guile and how these same tac- 
tics, which brought down not only Hungary 
but a number of other nations behind the 
Iron Curtain, now endangers the entire 
world. 

My task as I see it consists of expounding 
four points. First, what methods did the 
Soviets use in subjugating these countries. 
Second, what is the situation at the present 
moment in these countries. Third, what 
should be done in order to keep the faith in 
the future alive behind the Iron Curtain 
and fourth, what should be done by way of 
helping the West in its struggle against 
eommunism and in its effort to liberate our 
countries. 

These four points, ladies and gentlemen, 
constitute a vest program and all i can do is 
to relate partlyamy personal experiences as an 
eyewitness, and partly to give a brief a€count 
of my impressions which I have gained re- 
cently here in Europe and in the United 
States. 

When the Russian troops arrived in Hun- 
gary the political, economic, and cultural 
measures they caused to be introduced by 
the provisional government setup under the 
shadow of their bayonets were, comparatively 
speaking, mild. Of course, I am not refer- 
ring to the barbarous conduct of their troops. 
That is best passed over as unspeakable. I 
refer rather to the insidious measures used 
in the political takeover of my country. which 
were initially not very radical. In the first’ 
Hungarian Government set up behind the 
Russian troops, there were 3 generals and 1 
count and the rest consisted of middle-class 
elements with only 2 Communists and 1 
fellow traveler. It might seem strange to 
you that the Communists in the hour of 
their triumph would tolerate a government 
composed of the representatives of the old 
order. But the Communists always wore a 
mask and it is one of the basic rules of their 
tactics that the mask might change but the 
force behind it is eternally the same: Anti- 
Western, antireligious, and anti-individual- 
istic. The mask hides a cruel determination 
to conquer, subjugate, and rule with a merci- 
less despotism . In this unrelenting drive for 
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conquest, the Communist world force, 
whether it operates on the banks of the 
Danube, the Nile, or the Mississippi, will first 
infiltrate, then stabilize, and finally, it will 
liquidate all opposition. The Romans called 
this process divide et impera,. but the Ro- 
mans were naive beginners in comparison to 
this huge scientific apparatus which is reach- 
ing out at the present moment, wearing a 
mask of misleading smiles to encompass in 
its deadly embrace the entire world. But 
how did they do it in Hungary? Comrade 
Rakosi, the satrap of the Kremlin whose 
task was to carry out this policy of gradual 
absorption, has cynically referred to the proc- 
ess as salami tactics. He meant thereby that 
as you reduce a piece of salami by cutting 
off thin slices at a time, so the Communists 
eventually reduce the resistance of the old 
order by such slicing tactics. 

Announcing a large-scale land reform they 
temporarily appeared to be the friends of 
the land-hungry peasantry. Of course, years 
later they forced the same peasantry to join 
the kolkhozes and give up their individual 
holdings. Of course, the peasantry never 
gave them credit for the land reform. 

Another of their initial steps was the infil- 
tration and gradual seizure of the police and 
of the army. By 1949, that is within 5 years, 
the legislative power of the country ceased 
to function or rather it was reduced to a mere 
arm of the dictatorship. Similarly, they 
seized the administration, the judicial sys- 
tem, and public education. The fact that 
they still allow a few religious schools is 
merely the proverbial exception that proves 
the rule. For propaganda purposes it is of 
extreme importance to them that they may 
point to such showpieces of their liberality. 
It should not mislead us though. The faculty 
of these religious institutions are prisoners 
of the Communist system. Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s trial also proves the Communists’ re- 
lentless drive to reduce religious resistance. 
The church is helpless in the face of this 
pressure, the more so, as she is not allowed to 
defend her position or to refute the charges 
leveled against her. 

The question might arise: Is there any 
resistance left at all? The answer is “Yes,” 
but what kind of resistance? It could cer- 
tainly not be visible or organized because it 
would immediately be liquidated by the 
enormous police state. Nor could resistance 
be individual because, as you know, human 
life is very cheap under communism, The 
resistance which still exists and is very pow- 
erful—and I am not speaking only of Hun- 
gary—must necessarily be nameless and col- 
lective. Its spirit resides in society itself, its 
sources are the deep traditions going back 
to centurie and centuries of all the cultural 
heritage of Europe. It may be characterized 
briefly in this way: Communism came wear- 
ing a mask to hide its bestiality and bru- 
tality. Its victims quickly put on a mask 
themselves showing conformity, the only 
way to survive, but this mask hides behind 
its facade the western Christian European 
who still deeply and eternally hopes for 
eventual liberation. This European behind 
the mask of conformity still considers the 
Communist system as a temporary imposi- 
tion and takes it accordingly. He refuses 
to take it as a final verdict of history. 


These observations, I might say, practi- 
cally answered not only the first but aiso 
the second question, that is, How did Com- 
munist absorption take place and what is 
the present situation in the subjugated 
countries. One more word in regard to the 
second question. Aside from spiritual re- 
sistance put forth by the churches, the 
greatest single social layer resisting most 
effectively is the peasantry. This is a gen- 
eral phenomenon throughout communism 
from China to Germany. The Hungarian 

_ peasant is especialy able in passive resist- 
ance due to his strong individualistic bent 
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of mind and ability to adopt himself to 
changing conditions. The Hungarian peas- 
ant is most adept in conforming outwardly 
to the dictates of an alien ruler, but in- 
wardly preserving his mores and traditions. 
The peasants’ passive resistance is the great- 
est roadblock in the way of collectivization. 
In Russia Comrade Krushchev had to admit 
recently that in agriculture Russia has not 
proceeded very far from conditions prevail- 
ing at the beginning of the 5-year plans. 
And as far as the number of livestock are 
concerned, the country is today where it was 
in 1928. If the Russian peasant could ac- 
complish such a feat of passive resistance 
I do not doubt that my countrymen will not 
stay behind too far. If the Russian peasant 
after almost 40 years of violence and oppres- 
sion can still hold his own, I have every rea- 
son to look hopefully in the future. I base 
this cptimistic outlook to the magnificent 
political demonstration of anti-Communist 
sentiment of my country during two na- 
tional elections. In 1945, 83 percent, in 1947, 
because of increased terror and intimida- 
tion, 77 percent voted for non-Communist 
if not for anti-Communist parties. Only in 
1949 could the Communist puppets of the 
Kremlin force a unified voting list upon the 
electorate. 

But one might ask what is the attitude of 
the industrial proletariat, who so to speak, 
has always been considered to be the van- 
guard of the Marxist revolution and the 
elite corps in the transformation of society 
from private enterprise to collectivism. This 
* may have been true in a theoretical sense. 
But when the Hungarian industrial prole- 
tariat experienced the transformation at 
first hand in the early days of the Communist 
takeover, its disappointment was deep and 
bitter. It found out that no matter how 
hard the workers toil, no matter how obedi- 
ent they were in fulfilling the stakhanovite 
norms, their standards of living failed to rise. 
The enormous new industrial plants built 
by the merciless Communist rulers were not 
going to make the Marxist Communist para- 
dise they had heard so much about, a reality. 
Instead they found out that all these efforts 
were new proofs of the sad fact that Hungary 
and all the other satellite nations were grad- 
ually being reduced to the status of colonies 
whose lifeblood was being sucked out by the 
Communist octopus eastward in the direction 
of Russia in order to serve the Kremlin’s 
fantastic world-conquering plans. To give 
you only one example, the famous shipyards 
of the company whose original founder was 
a Hungarian citizen of . ‘erman extraction, 
the famous Ganz-Danubi is shipyard, has so 
far launched 69 large oceangoing vessels of 
which only 2 are flying the Hungarian flag, 
the rest have been taken over by the Soviets. 
And this, ladies and gentlemen, goes for 
everything else. East Germany is import- 
ing food from Hungary and as you well know 
is forced to produce the most complicated 
machine tools and scientific instruments for 
supplying the Red army with the very last 
word by way of engines of destruction. 

All the satellite countries thus have been 
reduced to a colonial status and subordinated 
to a vast scheme which aims at world con- 
quest. The Hungarian industrial proletariat 
knows that and deep in their hearts they are 
nursing a bitter resentment at being reduced 
to such slavery. Their resistance manifested 
itself in a strike at the munitions plant of 
Csepel as early as 1945 as a protest against 
Communist practices. The strikers were im- 
mediately rounded up and with the help of 
the Russian Army deported to Siberia. The 
June 17 resistance of the East German in- 
dustrial workers in 1953 found great sym- 
pathy among Hungarian workers, leading to 
waves of sabotage and slowdowns, and if 
there had been hope of help from the West, 
the East German uprising would have spread, 
I am sure, like prairie fire all over the Iron 
Curtain, 
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Confident of their system of slave labor, 
the Communists now throw down the chal- 
lenge of competitive coexistence. That is a 
challenge the West can and will accept with- 
out qualms. For slave labor can never com- 
pete successfully with the labor of the free 
world where a man can choose his job and 
take pride in his work. Nog can the system 
of agricultural collectivization win out over 
the production yielded by soil tilled by its 
owner who loves his land whether it be a 
little plot in eastern Europe or the vast acres 
such as a man may amass in the Western 
Hemisphere through his own initiative and 
toil under the free-enterprise system. I come 
from a small Hungarian village in a farm- 
ing district and I well know the loving care 
the farmer lavishes on his own livestock and 
his own vine and fig tree. 

So let us maintain hope in the inherent 
strength of our civilization which for the 
first time has confronted bolshevism in all 
its soul-destroying totalitarian aspects in all 
the different fields of human endeavor. 
However, I would not say that we have any 
reason to rejoice. I just refuse to admit 
that communism is an invincible force and 
that Western civilization is doomed. It will 
be doomed only if it abandons its ancient 
spiritual basis and will search for counter- 
measures in a purely materialistic and mech- 
anistic orientation. 

And that leads me to the third question: 
What should the world do in order to keep 
alive the faith and hope of the subjugated 
nations? First of all I should say, by an 
example of unity. This I can easily explain 
on German soil. As long as the German 
empire was divided in its Kleinstaaterei into 
innumerable small units, it was unable to 
resist foreign influences. As long as the free 
world will indulge in a similar Kleinstaaterei 
and in local squabbles, the infiltration and 
stabilization by the forces of communism 
will proceed rapidly. Signs of it are visible 
all over. The same means we have witnessed 
behind the Iron Curtain are spreading chaos 
throughout the world. Promises and in- 
timidation and emphasis on the weaknesses 
of our free world and a playing down of its 
strength and of its moral values. A new 
drive to introduce popular-front govern- 
ments. A new drive of peaceful cooperation 
with non-Communist left-wing parties. A 
loud protestation that coexistence is possible 
with the West, a hypocritical drive to abolish 
the vanishing colonialism of the past cen- 
tury which cannot compare to the colonial- 
ism practiced by the Soviet Union in the cap- 
tive countries, and an undue encouragement 
of local nationalism. 

Coexistence? Have not we been forced to 
coexist with them in Hungary, in Poland, in 
Czechoslovakia, who were, unlike Hungary, 
on the side of the victorious allies. And see 
what the end of this coexistence has become 
today. And of colonialism? Why don’t the 
Communists end their own vast colonial em- 
pire? Why, they are treating their own 
Russian population worse than the most 
rapacious colonial system has ever dared to 
treat its subjects. The emphasis on loca} 
nationalism and self-government. Just look 
how cleverly they suppress local Cultures in 
Russia, how they russianize the non-Russian 
population, how they extinguish whole eth- 
nic groups by the dastardly methods of geno- 
cide. Peace and coexistence are the most 
insidious, most dangerous means of infil- 
trating and neutralizing the West, unless the 
West realizes that it is the mask worn by the 
rulers of the Kremlin to mislead the West 
about its true intentions of tryranny and 
slavery. 

In its struggle against world communism, 
the West must realize that propaganda is the 
greatest single product of that vast area 
which now contains one-third of the human 
race. In prison, behind watch towers and 
barbed wire thousands of special schools are 
maintained from which are sent graduates 
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speaking every tongue under the sun and 
trained with meticulous care in spreading 
the new gospel of false promises of material 
advancement toward the Communist para- 
dise. 

How should we combat this attempt which 
is more dangerous than al] the armies of Rus- 
sia and China and of all their satellites? It 
is more dangerous than all that because it is 
the most ambitious and so daring that the 
West can hardly comprehend it. First of all, 
it aims at fashioning the very thinking of 
its own subjects so that they will identify 
their individual aims and their personal am- 
bitions with the purposes of Soviet society 
so that the total culture of it will turn into 
a gigantic propaganda apparatus. It is a 
worldwide struggle waged with new weapons. 
We in the West are little prepared for it. In 
its essence, it is a race between two vast 
groups of societies to win the faith and con- 
fidence of the world’s peoples. Russia real- 
izes that she cannot beat us in the produc- 
tion of automobiles, machinery, food, cloth- 
ing, and all that goes into the raising of ma- 
terial standards. So she proposes to win with 
her uniformly trained manpower and with 
her false monolithic ideology. Never has 
the Western World faced such a challenge. 


However, the West can accept this chal- 
lenge. Even as a unified West need have no 
real fear of competitive coexistence in the 
fields of industry and agriculture, neither 
need it fear the propaganda of communism 
for we possess the one weapon to vanquish 
it—truth. Our task then is to harness truth, 
to spread truth on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain and throughout the world, for truth 
alone can vanquish lies. We must reveal to 
the uncommitted world the falsity of Com- 
munist claims of utopia and tell them of 
the honest efforts being made in the free 
world to overcome the age-old evils of pov- 
erty, diseases, and inequality. 

Fully appreciating this great challenge, I 
wish to assure you that the Hungarian Na- 
tional Council representing the oppressed 
people of Hungary, is today moving forward 
with all its forces to express the aspirations 
and the will of our people who are today 
unable to raise their voices. 

But to prove the material superiority of 
the free world system is not enough. In my 
search for an answer to this my fourth prob- 
lem, I found a very inspiring document put 
out by the Bonn Government quite recently, 
entitled, “A Conflict of Ideologies.” May I 
quote from its vigorous language as a fitting 
conclusion of my talk: 

“Are we ready for this spiritual competi- 
tion? Do we understand the system of 
thought, belief, and ideology of the East? 
Do we have any certitude about the basis of 
our lives and of our faith? Ideological faith 
in the collectivist idea makes the Soviet man 
capable of achievements and sacrifices that 
surpass human strength. Only a faith that 
is in no way dependent on material events, 
that does not live in expectation of future 
well-being, can resist this ideology. This 
faith, this conviction must inspire western 
man to risk his life for the ultimate values 
that cannot be abandoned: Freedom, person- 
al dignity, the lives of other men, the truth 
of religion.” 

And I do not mean merely a defensive 
attitude which gives ample time to the ag- 
gressive propagandists of the Kremlin to 
find out the weaknesses in our armor. I 
believe that the West has enough spiritual 
values which are worth reexaming and re- 
telling in a vigorous language to the whole 
world. But we cannot sit and exist from 
day to day in a fool’s paradise which the 
Communists call coexistence. We have to 
take stock again and again and face the 
terrible alternative that unless we return 
to the ways of our Maker, communism as a 
terrible scourge of His wrath will be sent 
upon us. 
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Ever since the end of the First World War, 
the nations of Europe, great and small, have 
been living dangerously. Some of them sur- 
vived; some were overwhelmed. But the 
danger has always persisted, until today it 
is once again at a point of historical climax. 

Paradoxically and contrary to previous 
European history, it has suddenly reached 
this climax through soft words rather than 
harsh. That is the essence of the danger. 
That is the novelty of the danger. That is 
the danger of the danger. 

Will we of the West be able to muster the 
combination of universally acceptable moral 
position, the diplomatic effectiveness, the 
economic coherence, the military deterrence, 
and the human communication, to present 
ourselves as the true citadel of right to those 
millions whose frontier begins just a few 
hundred yards from where I am speaking in 
such a way that they will derive hope in 
what could appear to be a hopeless situa- 
tion, strength in what is daily an exhaust- 
ing life, and faith when all around them 
the forces of godless evil appear smilingly 
triumphant? 

These may be big words, but they are 
not rhetoric. 

Furthermore, and most important, close 
to 100 percent, if not 100 percent, of- the 
responsibility rests on us here in the free 
world. This is not one of those situations 
when we can or should look to the other 
fellow to meet us halfway. He is a slave— 
and we are free. Through the discharge of 
our responsibility, he will be free again— 
or we will join him as a slave. 





Brotherhood by Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include the text of an ad- 
vertisement which appear in the Pitts- 
burgh Courier in connection with Broth- 
erhood Week which was observed from 
February 19 to 26. Sponsored by Pan 
American Airways, the advertisement 
points up the contributions of low-cost 
tourist air tarvel to promotion of broth- 
erhood throughout the world: 

An airline seeking larger markets through 
lowered costs and better services does its 
part, too, in furthering the objectives of 
Brotherhood Week—the Unity of Mankind. 
There are many implications behind the 
prosaic words, “Tourist rate.” The cheaper 
fares mean that hundreds of thousands more 
Americans can afford to go overseas and of 
these how many—1 out of 50, 1 out of 
10, 1 out of 5?—will make a friend abroad. 

A firsthand look at the customs and prob- 
lems of our fellowmen in foreign lands does 
more than anything to bring about that 
sympathetic understanding without which 
international amity cannot thrive. And so 
Pan American World Airways, which has 
done more than any other airline to make its 
far-flung routes available to the average 
man, helps to achieve the great ideal, to en- 
liven the efforts to make all mankind 
brothers. 

Out of one friend will grow.many. In 
time, and with the opportunity to foster it, 
there will grow a solid bond of friendship 
across the seas. By winging swiftly overesas 
the thousands anxious to see and to under- 
stand, by giving more and more Americans 
the chance to make a friend abroad, Pan 
American brings people closer together, and 
nations closer together. 
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Special School Milk and Brucellosis 
Eradication 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
plex and difficult farm problem that con- 
fronts our Nation will be solved not by 
emotional appeals or by hungry politi- 
cians eager to get votes by waving a 
magic wand, but by sticking close to 
the hard, stubborn facts of life. 

All of us know that the value of dairy- 
ing and dairy products is the biggest 
branch of agriculture and in fact, the 
greatest industry in our country. Dairy- 
ing is bigger than United States Steel 
or Standard Oil or any other single in- 
dustry. 

We are now called upon to vote as to 
whether or not we shall extend for 2 
years the program relating to the special 
school milk and brucellosis eradication, 
and for the use of dairy products—milk, 
butter, and cheese—in veterans hos- 
pitals and by the members of our Armed 
Forces. 

I welcome the opportunity to vote 
for the 2-year extension of all these 
programs, not merely because I represent 
a great dairy district, but I think it is in 
the interest of all the farmers and citi- 
zens of our entire Nation. 

While the vote may be close, I am 
confident that these worthy programs 
will be continued and with the help of 
Democrats who place the welfare of 
country above party, I believe we will 
win this fight. Under permission grant- 
ed me, I include an important notice 
from Hon. LESLIE ARENDS, the Republi- 
can whip of the House of Representa- 
tives, and various telegrams and letters— 
only a few of the many that I have re- 
ceived—from my constituents whom I 
have the honor to represent. - 

Mr. Speaker, we should, by all means, 
pass this bill to give 33 million school- 
children in the United States—in 62,000 
schools, the nourishment they need and 
to eradicate the brucellosis disease, in 
order to bring production and consump- 
tion of dairy products into better, bal- 
ance, and to insure our dairy farmers a 
fair return for their hard and strenuous 
labors. It will also take care of the mil- 
lions of our schoolchildren, veterans in 
our veterans hospitals, and the men and 
women serving in all branches of our 
armed services all over the world. 

The material referred to follows: 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1956. 

Dear CoLuLeaGue: It is planned that the 
conference report on H. R. 8320, relating to 
the special school-milk and brucellosis-erad- 
ication programs be called up for considera- 
tion early in the session on Tuesday, March 
20. 7 
* The conference report eliminates provi- 
sions for the extensions of these programs 
beyond June 30, 1956, when they will other- 
wise expire. 
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If we can defeat the conference report the 
House will then be in a position to accept the 
Senate amendments, which provide for a 
2-year extension of these programs, and also 
the veterans’ hospital and Armed Forces milk 
program. 

A rolicall will be asked for on the confer- 
ence report. 

It is hoped that every Republican will vote 
against the conference report and then vote 
for the motion to concur in the Senate 
amendment. The bill will then be complete 
to go to the White House. 

Sincerely yours, 
Les ARENDS, 
Republican Whip. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., March 17, 1956. 
Congressman Dewey SHorrt, F 
Care House of Representatives: 

Greene County, your largest milk produc- 
ing county, asks your support of bill H. R. 
8320 for the extension of milk for school 
lunch and brucellosis program for 2 years 
instead of 90 days. 

GREENE COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
C. F. Swan, Legislative Chairman. 





OSCEOLA, Mo., March 21, 1956. 

Dewey SHokrr, 

Congressman, Seventh District, 

Washington, D. C.: 
I urge support bill H. R. 8320 Senate version 
for 2 years in addition to the 90 days. 
Mrs. RoBert C. SMITH, 
Legislative chairman, St. Clair County 
Farm Bureau. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., March 18, 1956. 
Hon. Dewey SnHorr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Request your support of bill H. R. 8320 ex- 
tension for 2 years instead of 90 days. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. UNDERWOOD, 
Legislative committee, Greene County 
Farm Bureau. 
CarTHAGE, Mo., March 19, 1956. 
Hon. Dewey SHorr, 
Member of Congress, 
Seventh Missouri District, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Jasper County Farm Bureau urge you sup- 
port Senate version for 2 years in addition 
to 90 days on brucellosis and milk for school 
lunch. 
J. L. BENSCHOTER, 
National Affairs Chairman, 
Jasper County Farm Bureau. 





JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 16, 1956. 
Hon. Dewey SHorrt, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Earnestly urge you give support to Senate 
version of brucellosis and milk for school 
lunch program, providing for an extension 
of 90 days and an additional 2 years of both 
programs. This is highly important to Mis- 
souri farmers. 
H. E. SLUSHER, 
President, Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation, 


_—-- 


DabDEVILLE, Mo., March 19, 1965. 
The Honorable Dewey SHorT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Dade County Farm Bureau 
hopes you will see fit to use your influence 
in getting the 2-year extension on the school 
milk program through this session of Con- 
gress. 

Thank you in advance. 

Very truly yours, 
E. L. SHorr, 
Chairman of Legislative Board, 
Dade County Farm Bureau, | 
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The Strength of Fair Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
probably every Member of. Congress is 
familiar with the reputation of Mr. 
Maurice “Mike” Mermey as an outstand- 
ing authority on the subject of fair trade. 
For many years, Mr. Mermey has served 
as director of the Bureau of Education 
on Fair Trade, a nonprofit organization 
devoted to developing public under- 
standing and support of the fair trade 
laws to restrain unfair competition. 

Recently, Mr. Mermey addressed in 
Chicago the 31st annual convention of 
the Master Photo Dealers’ and Finish- 
ers’ Asscciation. Mr. Mermey’s topic 
was “The Strength of Fair Trade on Its 
Silver Anniversary.” ‘This is a most sig- 
nificant address, worthy of the consid- 
eration of every thoughtful American 
and I ask that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


THE STRENGTH OF FaIR TRADE ON ITs SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


(Text of address by Maurice Mermey, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Education on Fair Trade, 
before the 31st annual convention of the 
Master Photo Dealers’ & Finishers’ As- 
sociation at the Conrad Liilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., on Thursday morning, March 
8, 1956) 

Fair trade is celebrating its silver anniver- 
sary this year. It was just a quarter of a 
century ago that the first fair-trade law was 
passed in California to restrain unfair com- 
petition injurious to trademarks and to sys- 
tems of distribution. This particular quarter 
century—covering the thirties, the forties, 
and half of the fifties—has been one of un- 
precedented economic, social, and political 
change and turmoil, ranging from the de- 
pression to World -War II and the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb. 

Yet despite the turbulent character of 
these 25 years, fair trade has proved itself. 
Small business is still a vital par. of our free 
enterprise economy although this quarter of 
a century saw a vast revolution in retailing, 
with the mushrooming of chainstores, super- 
markets and suburban shopping centers. It 
is the genius of the fair-trade laws that they 
encourage the prosperous coexistence and 
growth of both the little and the big in our 
business community. 

Small business knows from experience that 
fair trade has helped it to survive in this era 
of giant retailing. Indeed, it it were not for 
fair trade, it is a serious question as to 
whether there would be any small business 
whatsover left in this this land of opportunity 
at the present time. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that small business today strongly 
supports fair trade as a vital safeguard of fair 
competition and wants fair trade to be pre- 
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served. While small business would certainly 
like to see improvements in some areas of 
fair-trade enforcement, small business is 
nevertheless, overwhelmingly in favor of the 
principle and approach of fair trade. 

Today, fair trade has the strength that 
comes with surviving the searching test of 
battle. It has been examined and then en- 
acted into law by the legislatures of 45 States. 
It has been exhaustively weighed and de- 
bated by the Congress on two occasions. On 
the first occasion, in 1937, Congress responded 
by passing the Miller-Tydings Act as an en- 
abling law to permit the State fair-trade 
laws to operste in interstate commerce, On 
the second ovcasion, in 1952, Congress re- 
sponded e:*n more vigorously by passing, 
with an erwhelming majority in both 
Houses, .2 McGuire Act to plug some loop- 
holes that has been found in the Miller- 
Tydings Act. 

On the judicial side, in 1936, the Supreme 
Court of the United States unanimously up- 
held the constitutionality of the State fair- 
trade acts, including the nonsigner clause, in 
the famous Old Dearborn decision. And in 
the 4 years since the passage of the McGuire 
Act in 1952, the highest court in the land 
has turned aside no less than eight chal- 
lenges to the constitutionality of the State 
fair-trade laws and the McGuire Act. Fair 
trade has been tested and upheld in the Fed- 
eral appellate courts four times. At the 
State level, 17 State courts of last resort have 
ruled favorably on their State fair-trade acts 
in States with an estimated population of 
79,752,000. On the other hand—and this 
hurts—the high courts of 5 States, with an 
estimated population of 16,828,000, have 
weakened fair trade by adverse rulings—4 
against the nonsignor clause, and 1 against 
the fair-trade law as a whole. The prepon- 
derant weight of judicial opinion, however, 
is on the side of fair trade, as the California 
Supreme Court noted When it upheld fair 


‘trade for the third time last month in three 


ringing decisions. 

The strength of fair trade, as well as its 
pivotal importance, is also seen when we put 
it in perspective in relation to the small- 
business men of America. The United States 
Senate Small Business Committee last month 
gave a strikingly clear picture of small busi- 
ness’ stake in fair trade. In its sixth annual 
report, the committee said: 

“Of the 4,200,000 businesses in the country 
today, over 58 percent are manufacturers, 
wholesalers, or retailers who have a stake in 
resale-price maintenance, for these firms 
either have fair-trade systems of their own, 
participate directly or indirectly as a signer 
or nonsigner of a fair-trade agreement, or are 
in competition with a firm in the aforemen- 
tioned group. Inasmuch as 96 percent of the 
firms in these categories are small businesses, 
your committee is profoundly interested in 
fair trade and its status in the market- 
place.” 

The strength of fair trade, in no small 
measure, stems from the very fact that 
the preservation of fair trade is crucial to 
the well-being of small business in America. 
In fact, as a 16th century English proverb 
points out, “Many small make a great.” The 
strength of small business and the needs of 
small-business men cannot be overlooked 
with respect to any public policy. Translated 
into human terms, small business means mil- 
lions of people—hard-working meh and wom- 
en and their families—and these people are 
not expendable. They cannot be cynically 
used as guinea pigs in costly experiements 


with academic theories of so-called hard 
competition—competition which works out 
in the market place to the rule of “might 
makes right.” 

The American people, acting through their 
elected representatives, have never been 
willing to support policies inherently destruc- 
tive to small business and I do not beiieve 
they will do so in the future. In fact, the 
Congress has taken no action and does not 
give any signs of taking action on the anti- 
fair trade recommendations of the Attorney 
General’s National Committee To Study the 
Antitrust Laws. In the report of the At- 
torney General’s Committee, as the Senate 
Small Business Committee points out, “not a 
single formal recommendation is to be found 
which can be construed as being favorable or 
even sympathetic to the victims of antitrust 
law violation. Your committee’s interest in 
this point was prompted by personal know!l- 
edge that antitrust victims are generally the 
small-business men of our Nation. On the 
other hand, the report is replete with recom- 
mendations reflecting concern for violators.” 

The Senate small business group goes on 
to say: “Here is seems that the National 
Committee digressed from the issue of soft 
versus hard competition to tackle the ques- 
tion of soft versus hard antitrust enforce- 
ment; and the National Committee re- 
solved the issue squarely in favor of the 
soft or lenient, variety.” 


The strength of fair trade, of small busi- 
ness and indeed of established retailing itself 
has been belittled, in effect, by many who 
have been either impressed or frightened by 
the threat of the discount house. It is a 
psychological fact that fear can distort one’s 
powers of perception and make reality ap- 
pear much more menacing than it actually is. 
We have all heard, for example, that the dis- 
count houses have become so powerful that 
they are doing some $25 to $30 billion in an- 
nual sales volume. This sounds appalling 
for the future of the established retailer. 
And if it were so, it would be appalling. But 
let’s apply the yardstick of cold, hard figures 
to this hysterical guess. In the first place, 
the total annual sales volume of United 
States department stores amounts to $11 bil- 
lion. And 1955 was a very good year indeed. 
Are we to assume that the discount houses 
which include far more fly-by-night ventures 
than top-flight operators did more than twice 
the volume of all the great, well-run depart- 
ment stores in the country? This just 
doesn’t add up. Then, let’s take the sales 
figures of one of the top discount houses in 
the country—Korvette’s of New York. in 
offering stock to the public, Korvette’s re- 
ported to the SEC net sales of $36 million for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 1955. 
This is pretty good. But it is a very long 
way from $30 billion. And this is one of 
the biggest discount houses. It would 
take many more large-scale discount op- 
erations than there actually are to come 
anywhere near, not the $30 billion figure, 
but the department stores’ $11 billion. 

The shadow of the discount house on the 
wall of American retailing has, like all shad- 
ows, appeared to be many times larger than 
life size. But we must not let shadows para- 
lyze us into hopeless inaction. We need to 
look at the threat posed by the discount 
house calmly, in a daylight mood, appraise 
it for what it actually amounts to, and take 
intelligent steps to cope with it. 


The fact is that established retailing has 
already gone a long way toward winning this 
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battle. It is emphasizing service, for exam- 
ple, as never before, and putting discount 
houses on the spot to meet the competition 
of service. Discount houses are not run by 
miracle men, even though they-try to make 
the public think they are. They have to 
meet the rising costs of operation just as 
any established retailer does. In meeting 
the competition they are facing from each 
other as well as from embattled retailers, 
big and small, the larger discount houses are 
gradually adding overhead and thus increas- 
ing the gross margin needed to operate 
profitably. The fringe discount houses, the 
johnny-come-latelies, are dropping by the 
wayside. 

Profit margins are just as important to the 
discount house as they are to any other 
retailer. It is rather significant that some 
discount houses are now refusing to handle 
some electric appliances on which the dealer’s 
margin has been pared down. The switch, 
of course, is a standard tactic in the discount 
house whereby the customer is high-pres- 
sured into buying something just as good 
as the well-known smash bargain brand 
which lured her into the store. The some- 
thing just as good is quite likely to be a 
private brand item on which the discounter 
is taking a 40- to 50-percent markup. The 
discounter’s tricks are the same old tricks— 
the bait bargains of the price cutter. And 
the bait bargains won't exist unless the dis- 
counter is successful in selling long-profit 
items. 

In coming to grips with the competition 
of the discount house, established retailers 
are increasingly drawing a sharp line be- 
tween those manufacturers who vigilantly 
honor their fair-trade contracts and those 
who are merely trying to get a free ride by 
giving lip service and nothing more to fair 
trade. Established retailers are supporting 
the fair-trade prices of those manufacturers 
who practice fair trade in good faith because 
retailers know that such manufacturers 
mean business. But the fair-trade products 
of manufacturers who do not mean business 
are getting less retail sales power in the 
marketplace struggle of today. This process 
of separating genuine fair-traders from the 
weak sisters—through individual judgments 
of individual retailers—has important im- 
plications for the independent retailer and 
for fair trade. It highlights an important 
opportunity by which the retailer can serve 
himself and the cause of fair trade. The re- 
tailer holds the final key to making fair 
trade pay off as a profitable investment for 
the manufacturer and for himself. The re- 
tailer can put his sales support behind those 
products which are, in his judgment, strong- 
ly fair-traded, and demonstrate at the cash 
register that the manufacturer has a sound 
merchandising policy in fair trade. 

All-out sales support for strongly fair- 
traded products by the small-business men of 
America could do two important things: 
(1) generate even more enthusiasm for fair 
trade among those manufacturers who are 
already working at it; and (2) give both the 
weak sisters and some of those who have 
never fair-traded impressive reasons to re- 
consider and perhaps change their vacil- 
lating or negative attitude toward fair trade 
to a positive policy of active support. 

I urge you, the photographic dealers of 
America, as an important segment of small 
business, to demonstrate your support for 
fair trade at this basic, everyday level of 
sales performance in your own stores 
throughout this silver anniversary year of 
fair trade. Fair trade is strong but its 
strength will continue to depend, in large 
measure, upon the unflagging action you 
take to keep it strong. 
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Dignity, Ability Won Nixon His Vote of 
Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial recently appeared in the 
Long Beach Independent. It represents 
a California view of the spontaneous af- 
firmation of confidence in Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarRD Nixon displayed by New 
Hampshire voters within the last fort- 
night. 

New HAMPSHIRE Sponsors NIxoNn 


When 22,000 voters take the trouble to 
write in the name of a prospective candidate 
on the ballot it is unusual. When the voters 
of the small State of New Hampshire did 
that for Vice President Nrxon it was an out- 
standing vote of confidence in Nrxon. That 
State is strongly Republican in its registra- 
tion. But it is apparent Nrxon received that 
demonstration of the people’s confidence be- 
cause of the attucks that have been made 
on him. 

An example of the stupid attacks being 
made on him was the Democrats who 
started vilifying Nixon because he cast the 
deciding vote on the farm bill the past 
week. When the bill received 45 “yes” and 45 
“no” votes in the Senate it was up to the Vice 
President to cast the deciding vote to break 
the tie. Nixon voted with those who sup- 
ported the administration's flexible price 
support measure. The cry went up imme- 
diately that Nixon would be blamed for de- 
feat of the Democrats’ bill. 

Actually, the Democrats have control of 
the Senate. If the Democrats voted solidly 
the bill would have been defeated. But 
there were 11 Democrats who voted with 
the Republicans. By comparison, there were 
11 Republicans who voted with the Demo- 
crats. But again Nixon is the target of 
the Democrats who seek in every way to tear 
him down. The New Hampshire demon- 
stration should be evidence that the people 
of the Nation do not agree with them. 

This attempt to sidetrack Nixon is not 
only made by Democrats. There is evidence 
that some of the President’s own party have 
been trying to do likewise. But the Presi- 
dent made it clear that he would be pleased 
to have Nrxon as his running mate. He 
referred to Nixon as a brother and that any 
attempt to divide them would be the same 
as an attempt to divide his own family. 
His words should convince any reasonable 
person that Mr. Eisenhower will welcome 
Nrxon as Vice President if Mr. Eisenhower is 
reelected. 

It is probable the people resent these 
vicious attacks on a man who has conducted 
himself with great dignity and ability the 
past 3 years. They remember how he went 
on radio and TV to tell the people of his 
financial situation with complete frankness 
when attacked during the last campaign. 
Such forthright honesty appeals to the peo- 
ple and causes them to rally to the support 
of the man so unfairly attacked. ’ 

The New Hampshire election is an indi- 
cation of how the people feel. Nixon got 
40 percent as many write-in votes as the 
President got. The President’s name was 
on the ballot and required only a stamp. 
By contrast Senator KeEerauver got about 
22,000 marked ballots with his name on the 
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ballot of the Democrats. But Mr. Stevenson 
got only a sixth as many write-in votes 
as there were KEFAUVER ballots. It is a 
small State, but it is a victory for Nixon 
that should convince his hecklers that they 
may be hurting their own cause much more 
than they can hurt NIXxon. 





Veterans and Armed Services Affairs 
Platform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
American Veterans Committee held its 
ninth national convention in Atlantic 
City, N. J., November 11-13, 1955. Vet- 
erans of all 48 States were represented 
in the deliberations. Mr. Mickey Le- 
vine, a social-service agency executive 
of Riverdale, N. Y., was named national 
chairman. Mr. Robert S. Hunt, an at- 
torney of Chicago, Ill., was named na- 
tional vice chairman. 

Messages to the convention were re- 
ceived from the White House, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Department of 
State, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
United Nations, and many of this Na- 
tion’s leaders, including former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, Adlai E. Ste- 
venson, George Meany, and Walter Reu- 
ther. Gov. Orville H. Freeman, of Min- 
nesota, was the keynoter of the conven- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, for the information 
of Members, the veterans and armed 
services platform adopted by the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee at its 1955 
convention. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VETERANS AND ARMED SERVICES AFFAIRS PLAT- 
FORM ADOPTED AT THE NINTH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, AMERICAN VETERANS COMMIT- 
TEE (AVC), NoveMBER 11-13, 1955, ATLAN- 
tic Ciry, N. J. 

I, VETERANS BENEFITS 

The American Veterans Committee has 
constantly reiterated, since its founding, its 
fundamental belief that rehabilitation and 
integration into the community is the proper 
scope and purpose of a veterans program. 
The achievement of economic security for 
veterans through sound economic planning, 
for all citizens rather than through special 
grants or favors to veterans is basic AVC 
policy. 

For many years, AVC has pointed out the 
need for a careful review and reappraisal 
of this Nation’s policies on veterans, We 
state AVC’s position on veterans policies: 

1. We oppose bonuses and general pen- 
sions as being class legislation and unre- 
lated to the real needs of individual vet- 
erans and tending to set veterans apart 
from their fellow citizens. 

2. Two basic standards should be applied 
in evaluating veterans’ benefits, They are: 
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(a) For death or disability incurred in 
military service: Are the benefits sufficient 
to provide a decent standard of living for 
the veteran, his family or survivors, taking 
account of such ability to work as the vet- 
eran possesses? 

(b) For all veterans who did not incur 
disability: Are the benefits so designed as to 
enabie the veteran to readjust from military 
service to civilian life with minimum loss 
from his military service? 

3. The Armed Forces should use incentives 
only to attract those who would make a 
permanent career of military service. Bene- 
fits after the conclusion of service should 
be separate; and veterans of both compul- 
sory and the voluntary service should be 
equally eligible for such benefits. 

4. Veterans’ benefits should be adminis- 
tered without regard to race, creed, color, 
sex, or national origin. Since benefits are 
a Federal responsibility, uniform standards 
of administration should be applied through. 
out the Nation. 

5. The present scales of compensation for 
100-percent disability and for compensation 
to survivors provide maximum amounts 
which we do not believe are commensurate 
with the maintenance of an adequate stand- 
ard of living. Such a standard will be 
modest at best; but it should be at least 
sufficient for the necessities of life. 

6. Provision should be made to maintain 
automatically the purchasing power of the 
benefit dollar. As a means of dealing with 
this problem, we state that the benefit dol- 
lar should be adjusted annually on the basis 
of the year-to-year change in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Consumer Price Index. 

7. Recognizing that many abuses exist in 
connection with the 10-percent service-con- 
nected disability ratings, a careful review 
should periodically be made of these rat- 
ings in order to weed out these abuses. 

8. We believe in veterans’ benefits for 
positions in the Federal Civil Service. How- 
ever, these benefits should be limited in 
two major respects: 

(a) No veteran should receive a position 
unless he is fully qualified to perform its 
duties. 

(b) Preference for nonhandicapped veter- 
ans should be limited to initial appointment 
only. 

9. We endorse mustering-out pay as nec- 
essary to breach the gap between military 
service and civilian life. 

10. Experience with the World War II GI 
bill of rights has given ample evidence of 
the value and increased productivity to the 
Nation and increased taxes to the Govern- 
ment, of that law’s education and training 
provisions. We aver that the education 
benefits which were made available to vet- 
erans in World War II and in the Korean 
war, should be reenacted and continued for 
all persons entering the Armed Forces for 
such time as there is a selective-service law 
which drafts American citizens into the 
service. 

11. We urge the codification of all existing 
legislation in the field of veterans’ benefits. 

12. We urge a formula be provided for the 
equalization of all existing legislation in 
the field of veterans’ benefits pointed toward 
eliminating differences in the present treat- 
ment of veterans of the different wars, e. g., 
the difference in qualifications required of 
veterans’ widows of World War I, and those 
of World War II in receiving a benefit for 
nonservice connected death. 


II. SEGREGATION IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


AVC believes that any reserve program, 
present or future, which does not fully 
revoke segregation in the Armed Forces is 
incompatible with democratic ideals, weak- 
ens the moral fiber of our society, and in- 
sofar as it gives to the Communists another 
weapon in their ideological warfare, endan- 
gers our national security. It is essential 
for the future security of this Nation that 
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our manpower resources be used for the 
defense of our way of life without reference 
to regional prejudices. We therefore urge 
that an antisegregation amendment be 
added to the reserve bill when Congress next 
convenes. We further urge that Congress 
prohibit racial segregation in any federally 
recognized and/or federally aided National 
Guard units and that the Congress require 
of the Department of Defense a report re- 
garding the efficiency of such nonsegregated 
units. 
III. ARMED FORCES CODE OF CONDUCT 


AVC believes that the code of conduct 
issued by the Department of Defense on 
August 17, 1955, to cover American service- 
men captured by the enemy is primarily im- 
portant in that it indicates that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has given serious study to 
the vital matter of conduct of prisoners of 
war, but we feel that it by no means solves 
any of these problems, and the American 
people must not be lulled into a false sense 
of security in believing that this code does 
so. The surest hope in preparing our sol- 
diers for the ordeals which they may face 
as prisoners of war rests in the creation of 
an enlightened indoctrination program of 
the basic principles on which our democratic 
government is founded and in an improved 
educational system. The so-called simulated 
brain-washing course presently advocated by 
some does not reach the basic weakness. 


IV. SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


New legislation for military-survivor bene- 
fits is urgently needed to bring about a 
maximum of simplification and integration 
of the present complex of five separate pro- 
grams under which military-survivor bene- 
fits are now provided by the Government. 
Our recommendations with regard to these 
programs are as follows: 

1. Six-month death gratuity based on 
serviceman’s pay and paid to the next of 
kin should be retained since it provides a 
necessary emergency fund for the service- 
man’s family. 

2. The free $10,000 servicemen’s indemnity 
should be abolished during peacetime when 
life-insurance coverage can be obtained 
without military service riders. Low-cost 
Government insurance should be available 
for all servicemen as long as they remain 
in military service and up to 120 days there- 
after. 

3. Veterans’ Administration death com- 
pensation should be retained. Those in- 
creases based on rank contained in the pres- 
ent military survivor’s benefit bill presently 
being considered by the Congress as an in- 
centive to career service should be enacted. 

4. Full old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits should be provided for all service 
personnel on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

5. Federal Employees Compensation Act 
benefits for reservists should be replaced by 
Veterans’ Administration death compensa- 
tion to provide equality of treatment for 
both reservists and regular members of the 
Armed Forces. 

6. Non-service-connected death benefits 
for veterans with disability rating should 
only be retained for veterans whose service- 
connected disability was sufficiently serious 
to deprive them of eligibility for private life- 
insurance programs at the normal rate. 

Vv. MILITARY MANPOWER, RESERVE FORCES AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Standing Armed Forces 


1. The world we live in, despite temporary 
changes in the climate of international hos- 
tilities, with its subsisting emphasis on speed 
of attack and technical superiority, demands 
standing Armed Forces of sufficient size, 
training, and equipment to be immediately 
effective for defense and counterattack. No 
matter how effective the Reserve program 
of the future may be, it is apparent that 
the Regular Armed Forces must remain our 
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first line of defense. Not only must they 
be of sufficient size and mobility for deploy- 
ment anywhere on the globe within a mini- 
mum of time, but there must be a sufficient 
balance among the various services and arms, 
so that we may continue to provide, when 
necessary, those forces needed for collective 
security under the United Nations in pe- 
ripheral conflicts occurring in the strategic 
localities of the world. Reliance on strategic 
airpower and massive retaliation alone is 
not only not enough but such reliance may 
weaken our military security in the long 
run and increase international tensions. 


2. Veteran reservists of previous wars must 
never again be flown from the United States 
and committed to distant battlefronts with 
only a few days retraining, as they were in 
the first months of the Korean conflict. The 
most that can and should be expected of 
the Reserve forces and the National Guard 
in the first weeks of future conflict is the 
role of maintaining order in the zone of 
the interior. 


VI. RESERVE FORCES AND UMT 


AVC continues to support UMT whil striv- 
ing for the creation of a climate of responsi- 
bility which would enable us to satisfy our 
military requirements and Reserve training 
program on a voluntary, rather than a com- 
pulsory, basis. We believe that UMT to- 
gether with a sound Reserve program can 
provide the foundation of enduring strength 
that will not be subject to the fluctuation 
of temporary public opinion and diplomatic 
maneuvering. 

We are opposed to any premature and 
drastic reduction of the Regular Armed 
Forces shortly after the institution of UMT 
training. The present National Reserve plan, 
though inadequate in many respects and 
obviously inequitable in its operation, at 
least contains a more realistic core of prin- 
ciple than House of Representatives bill 
1630—Senate bill 2, 1955 Congress. The 
present compromise Reserve law is lacking 
in two vital respects. It is neither universal 
nor compulsory as applied to all physically 
and mentally qualified young men. In the 
near future a real UMT plan must be insti- 
tuted which will be universal in application, 
although force requirements may not call 
for the active service of all men subject 
to UMT. We are convinced that UMT and a 
sound Ready Reserve program are integral 
parts, one of the other. 

We believe that reservists and National 
Guardsmen should not suffer loss of job 
rights and privileges and employment oppor- 
tunities because of their participation in 
Reserve or National Guard training. 

VII. UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


The Supreme Court has invalidated the 
provision of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice with regard to the trial after dis- 
charge of ex-servicemen for offenses com- 
mitted in service. We believe that such 
civilian ex-servicemen should not escape 
punishment for serious offenses but should 
be tried before civilian courts; and we urge 
Congress to enact such legislation. The leg- 
islation should be limited to crimes of the 
same degree of seriousness as felonies at 
common law. It should also grant such ex- 
servicemen the same rights to a preliminary 
hearing before removal from the Federal 
district of apprehension as persons appre- 
hended under other law. 


Vill, SECURITY DISCHARGES 


We believe that when a man gives his serv- 
ice to his country, whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily, he is entitled to a certificate 
from his Government reflecting the character 
of that service. Preservice conduct or asso- 
ciations should be judged before induction 
only to determine if the obligation to serve 
equally with all others should be waived be- 
cause of an overriding consideration of na~- 
tional security. If charges are to be leveled 
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against an individual they should be made 
before induction. Federal law recognizes 
the right of every serviceman to a certificate 
of separation from active duty which charac- 
terizes his service. We believe he should 
have the right to an honorable discharge in 
the absence of proven misconduct during his 
tour of duty. 

We are opposed to the provision in the 
present Reserve program whereby a draftee 
who has served for 2 years is given not an 
honorable discharge but an honorable sepa- 
ration. Under the present plan such 
draftees remain in the Standby Reserves for 
6 years during which time they remain under 
the scrutiny of the Government as to asso- 
ciations, utterances and behavior to a degree 
greater than that of other citizens. This ex- 
tension of Government interference with 
private life is unwarranted and a threat to 
civil liberties. The bill can provide for re- 
call of such draftees within 6 years by Execu- 
tive order and accomplish the same purpose. 





Address by Jeff B. Bates Delivered at 
South Carolina Democratic State Con- 
vention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a speech 
delivered at the South Carolina Demo- 
cratic State Convention by Jeff B. Bates. 
In my opinion, this keynote speech por- 
trays to the people of the Nation what 
the South Carolinians are thinking at 
this time, and the principles for which 
they stand, and on which they think 
the Government should be operated. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in ther REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Democratic Convention of South Carolina, 
this is an honor for which I am deeply 
grateful. I accept it with sincere humility 
for I fully realize the responsibility that goes 
with this honor. 

We are gathered together today as Demo- 
crats of South Carolina, dedicated to the 
promotion of the best interests of our people 
and beloved State in a time of great trouble 
and increasing difficulty. To cope with these 
problems of today will require a united party. 
It is not for us to look backward to yester- 
day, to indulge in the luxury of recrimina- 
tion or to bicker anew about yesterday's 
differences. On the contrary, we meet to- 
day, I hope, upon a note of harmony, united 
by common resolves and determined to 
maintain those principles upon which our 
Democratic Party was built and for which 
it has stood for almost a century and a half. 
We invite all citizens to join with us this 
year in this Democratic crusade of principle. 
In that spirit we must seek in this conven- 
tion and, through our delegates selected at 
this convention, in the national convention 
to plant our party firmly upon a course of 
political action that we all as Democrats 
may follow in this united front. 

The record of the proceedings of the 1948 
Democratic Convention, in Philadelphia, re- 
lates the magnificent battle waged by our 
Southern delegates for the restoration of the 
two-thirds rule and the adoption of a States’ 
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rights plank in the platform. Both of these 
were lost, but we must continue to fight on 
both fronts. The cause of the rights of the 
sovereign States, which are reserved to them 
by the Constitution, is not just a fight for 
the South. It is a fight for the protection 
of all of the States of the Union, for all 
sections of the country and for all American 
citizens, regardless of race or creed, that they 
may continue to enjoy those unalienable 
rights enumerated by Thomas Jefferson— 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Both major parties in recent years have 
adopted planks in their platforms which 
were founded on expediency with apparently 
one thought in mind—the election of their 
candidate, regardless of the means to be 
used. Unless this trend is halted, the very 
life of this great Nation of ours will be in 
danger. 

It was a matter of regret that at the 1952 
Democratic Convention in Chicago a group 
of youthful and irresponsible soldiers of 
political fortune—aptly described as the 
“Young Turks’”—through their selfish appeal 
to minority pressures destroyed the unity of 
our party and in their intemperate zeal 
drove many sincere and devoted Democrats 
from the house of their fathers. In so do- 
ing, they made more difficult the task of our 
nominee. I personally am encouraged by 
the public expressions of many of the re- 
sponsible national leaders of our party that 
indicate that this year and in this cam- 
paign this small group of ambitious Catilines 
shall not disrupt our party and that proper 
consideration will be accorded to those 
southern Democrats who, through dark days 
and through prosperity, have kept alive and 
vital the Democratic Party. Some of the 
memories of the 1952 convention are dis- 
tasteful, but I am sure that no member of 
this South Carolina Democratic Convention 
would wish to, suffer the humiliation of be- 
ing a southern delegate to a Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

If the past offers any augury for the fu- 
ture, there is nothing in the record of the 
Republican Party which should encourage 
any patriotic southerner to look with confi- 
dence toward that party. To the Republi- 
cans the South exists only as a piece of 
geography. We can scan in vain the record 
of the Republican Party for its full hundred 
years for any legislation designed to foster 
the economic prosperity of the South or to 
uphold those fundamental political prin- 
ciples of States rights—so dear to southern- 
ers. The Republicans have generally been 
too concerned with their own selfish designs 
to give thought to the South or its principles. 

Of course, all of us may remember that 
a Republican candidate did a few years ago— 
and from the steps of our Capitol—hold out 
encouragement to the people of South Caro- 
lina. In the last 2 years we have seen what 
those encouraging professions of principle 
meant—we have had impressed upon us 
anew the fact the southern principles will 
find short refuge among the leaders of the 
Republican Party—we have had driven home 
the knowledge that our forefathers had, 
namely, that the Republican Party will for- 
ever be indifferent to southern rights, to its 
economical prosperity and to its social 
stability. 

The Republican Party has other roots and 
other interests. We saw what those inter- 
ests were in the roaring twenties. The buc- 
caneers of the Harding regime will live for- 
ever in our memory as disgraceful examples 
of public trust unscrupuously betrayed. 
Nor was that all of the record of those roar- 
ing twenties of Republicanism. An avid at- 
tempt to concentrate the wealth of the Na- 
tion and to grant special privileges was the 
guiding principle of the Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover administrations. The farmers 
of our State can recall with sorrow the days 
of Republican administrations. And, with 
all this, the Republican Party showed a 
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callous indifference to our international re- 
sponsibilities and brought us to a new low 
in foreign affairs. It drastically reduced our 
military strength and encouraged the ag- 
gressor. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-two was a 
sad day for America; it was, in truth, a fit- 
ting climax to Republican misrule. Time 
does not permit me to describe the desperate 
struggle of that year—homes, farms, and 
businesses were lost and banks were closing 
on every side—with hungry men and women 
in breadlines begging for food for them- 
selves and their children—and begging for 
the opportunity to earn a living. All of this 
and the words of President Hoover, “Pros- 
perity is just around the corner.” He did 
not know how true those words were for it 
was just around the corner in the election 
of a Democratic administration under a great 
leader, Franklin Roosevelt. 

It is of profound significance to us as 
South Carolinians that it was on!v under 
the benevolent concern of a great Demo- 
cratic administration which took the helm 
of our Government on March 4, 1933, that 
our beloved South, so long laboring under 
the desolation of the War Between the 
States, first began to raise its proud head 
and to assume its proper place economically 
among the States of this Nation. The last 
20 years of our State’s history has been its 
period of greatest growth and expansion. 
That growth and that expansion are the 
fruits of the interest and concern of a Dem- 
ocratic administration in the economic re- 
birth of the South and a tribute to the sound 
statesmanship and the wise legislation of 
the Roosevelt administration. 


Let me remind you of just a few of the 
constructive achievements of that admin- 
istration: The agricultural program, which 
made available financing to save the homes 
and farms of the farmers, the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, which made it possible 
for our people to save their homes from 
foreclosure, the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission to protect the small investor from 
fraudulent stock promotions, the reduction 
of interest rates and the insurance of bank 
deposits, the rural electrification program, 
as a result of which approximately 90 per- 
cent of the homes in South Carolina today 
have electricity. Soil conservation, price 
support, and marketing programs were in- 
augurated which gave our farmers a chance 
to survive and to achieve a reasonable 
amount of security and prosperity. Legis- 
lation was enacted which helped to raise 
our workers in industry to a reasonable 
standard of living. Public health programs 
were encouraged and certainly by no means 
least the social-security programs covering 
old age, unemployment, and general welfare. 
We should remember too that most of these 
constructive programs were called socialistic 
by the Republican Old Guard and were 
fought all the way. Throughout the life of 
the Republican Party, whenever it was in 
Office, until the administration of Franklin 
Roosevelt, a deliberate attempt was made to 
keep industries out of the South. The obvi- 
ous discrimination in transportation rates 
was one of their most potent weapons. It 
was not until the Democratic administration 
under Roosevelt, in which so many south- 
erners occupied, positions of importance and 
leadership, that freight rates were equalized 
and but for this equalization our industrial 
development in South Carolina—of which 
we are so proud—could not have been what 
it is today. 

As a result of differences within the Demo- 
cratic Party and largely because the Re- 
publican Party had for its standard bearer 
one who in the eyes of the American people 
was recognized as a great World War II hero, 
a Republican administration was elected in 
1952. He went into office with the well 
wishes of practically every American. He 
has now become a candidate for reelection 
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and it becomes our duty to inquire into the 
record of his administration and call to the 
attention of the people of South Carolina 
that that administration has departed far 
from the pledges made by the candidate of 
the party. 

General Eisenhower in his States’ rights 
address from the steps of the Capitol on Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, facing the Confederate mon- 
ument, quoted the beautiful inscription to 
the Confederate dead and further in his 
address, speaking of the Democrats, said in 
part, “Now we are told that we must look to 
Washington and that if we do Washington 
will look after us, and Washington will— 
more than we want.” We have found this 
out from bitter experience. In South Caro- 
lina for many years—until this administra- 
tion—we have had two races living side by 
side in harmony, tranquillity, mutual respect, 
understanding, and cooperation—a shining 
example to the people of the world. This 
administration from the beginning has done 
everything possible to destroy this relation- 
shin and has accomplished more in this di- 
rection than any administration in more 
than 80 years. This has been accomplished 
by Executive orders from the White House, 
the encouragement given to professional 
leaders of the NAACP, the action of the Re- 
publican Attorney General ,and, in the words 
of Mr. Nrxon “a great Republican Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” Although by precedent and in fair- 
ness, a South Carolinian should have been 
appointed to fill the recent vacancy on the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, the Presi- 
dent broke precedent and appointed Solicitor 
General Sobiloff, of Maryland, who had re- 
lentlessly advocated—as a representative of 
the administration—that the Supreme Court 
abolish every vestige of segregation. In this 
instance history repeats itself after many 
years. Yes, Mr. President, we believe in the 
best interest of all of our citizens Washing- 
ton has looked after us—more than we want. 

May I quote again from this address? 
“But, I am for ending this era in which un- 
ceasingly the American farmer has been 
looked upon by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as Washington’s stepchild. Fcr ex- 
ample, I believe wholeheartedly, and without 
any ifs or buts, in Federal programs to 
stabilize farm prices, including the present 
program securing 90 percent of parity on all 
basic commodities. I believe that the farm- 
ers should obtain their full share of the na- 
tional income.” He not only did not advo- 
acte 90 percent parity, but has fought it 
every step of the way, and just recently we 
read the headline “Ike Delighted Over De- 
feat of Fixed Price Supports.” As for the 
fair share of the income for the farmers, we 
read in the press a few days ago “Agricul- 
tural income drops over $1 billion in 1955,” 
and again we read “General Motors reports 
a net profit for 1955 of over $1 billion.” As 
a matter of fact, net farm income has 
dropped from $14.1 billion in 1952 to $10.6 
billion in 1955—a drop of $314 billion. We 
are afraid to even think of the plight of the 
farmer and the national economy if this 
trend is allowed to continue 4 more years. 
In fact, one of the main reasons which have 
been given for Mr. Eisenhower’s decision to 
run for re-election is that he knew under 
Mr. Benson’s farm program he would not be 
able to make a living on his Gettysburg 
farm. 

The Republican platform of 1952 said, “We 
will aid small business in every practicable 
way,” but, according to Dun & Bradstreet 
reports, small-business failures as compared 
with 1952 were up 16 percent in 1953, 46 
percent in 1954, and, on the basis of the 
first 6 months, up 48 percent in 1955. There 
again we are alarmed at what could happen 
in 4 more years of Republican administra- 
tion. We could go on and on, and it would 
only prove more conclusively that the Old 
Guard of the Republican Party is at work 
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at the same old stand, with an utter dis- 
regard of the average American citizen, and 
we must conclude that the leopard has not 
changed its spots. Mr. Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense and formerly the head 
of General Motors, is quoted as saying, “What 
is good for General Motors is good for the 
country.” We have no quarrel with General 
Motors or any other corporation, but, in our 
opinion, it should be, “What is good for the 
country is good for General Motors.” 

Mr. Roosevelt named his idea of the com- 
bination that was controlling the Republican 
Party in his time—‘“Martin, Barton, and 
Fish.” Since they have come to power there 
are many such combinations, because the 
party is split. It could be “Nixon, Dixon, and 
Yates,” or “Benson, Brownell, and Dewey.” 

Come to think of it, we have had some 
famous dogs in presidential campaigns. I 
am referring, of course, to the four-legged 
variety. We vividly recall a little cocker 
spaniel who played such an important part 
as an actor on television when he was used 
by Mr. Nrxon to divert attention from a 
little deal he wanted to cover. The criti- 
cism in this situation was not leveled at the 
little dog or his lovely wife, Pat, but directly 
at him. He got by with it, but the insin- 
cerity he displayed has followed him, and 
he apparently does not have the confidence 
of the people of America—Republicans or 
Democrats—and all of us shudder to think 
of what would happen if through some stroke 
of fate he would become President. 


The old elephant who is the emblem of the 
Republican Party is symbolic. He has a 
hard head and has had few constructive 
ideas in his 100 years. He is the only ani- 
mal with two tails and it is hard to tell by 
looking at him which way he is going. Let 
me remind you, however, that he has been 
heading North for a century and if we are 
thinking of swinging to him we had better 
remember that we live in the South. 

Our interests, it appears, will largely be 
served in the framework of the Democratic 
Party. Through it, the southern Senators and 
Congressmen head and direct the important 
congressional committees which fix the di- 
rection of our legislative program. Those 
southern Democratic Senators and Congress- 
men have had the courage to stand firm and 
they are a tower of strength for us. They 
must work through the Democratic Party. 
Their ability to make secure southern rights 
might be seriously impaired if the South 
should abandon its traditional political 
moorings. Hopeful that the encouraging 
signs of moderation and concern for south- 
ern interests may find realization at our 
national convention, and resolute in our de- 
votion to the ideals and principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, who, in love of his fel- 
low man and with ceaseless devotion to 
human dignity, founded our party, let us 
send to the national convention delegates 
who may be the authentic voice of southern 
Democrats and who may, by the deep sin- 
cerity of their principles, command both for 
themselves and for their State the respect of 
all men of judgment and character. 

The national convention is practically 5 
months away. In my judgment, it would 
be unwise to seek to bind the hands of or to 
instruct our delegates to such convention. 
Our delegates must be free to act as circum- 
stances may develop in the months ahead 
in such ways as may contribute to the tri- 
umph of principles over expediency. 

In the past it has been to the Democratic 
Party to which we of the South have had to 
look for the preservation of those things 
dear to us. It is our earnest hope that the 
Democratic Party of today will nationally 
prove true to those endearing principles 
and that the people of South Carolina, 
united in fraternal devotion to our tradi- 
tional party affiliation may join to give our 
party victory in November. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
want to pay a brief tribute today to Mr. 
John H. Johnson, able president of the 
Johnson Publishing Co., of Chicago, and 
editor of Ebony magazine, which re- 
cently celebrated its 10th birthday. 

Starting with Negro Digest over 13 
years ago, Mr. Johnson has developed 
and now publishes five different maga- 
zines. In the highly competitive pub- 
lishing field, he has had an amazing 
commercial success. 


But his enterprise has had broader 
significance also. It has sought to re- 
fiect many constructive phases of Negro 
life in this country, and it has greatly 
helped to increase general, public aware- 
ness and understanding of the ongoing 
contributions of our Negro citizens to 
American democracy. 

Mr. Johnson has helped to open up 
new employment opportunities to those 
who often find many doors closed, de- 
spite their training and professional 
skills, and I understand our State De- 
partment has selected him and his staff 
for broadcasts to Iron Curtain countries 
to combat false anti-American propa- 
ganda. ’ 

For his many services to his city and 
his country, Mr. Johnson has been widely 
honored. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD a congratulatory salute by radio 
station WSBC to Mr. Johnson and to 
Ebony Magazine on its 10th anniversary, 
together with a proclamation of the 
mayor of Chicago, Hon. Richard J. 
Daley, greeting Mr. Johnson on that 
same occasion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and proclamation were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RaDio STATION WSBC SALUTES EBONY 

MAGAZINE ON 10TH ANNIVERSARY 

Thirteen years ago, 2 man with a dream 
took a chance. John Harold Johnson, then 
24 years old, borrowed $500 from His family 
and friends to launch a publication known 
as Negro Digest. Three years later, having 
built Negro Digest to a circulation of 100,000, 
Mr. Johnson brought out a picture publica- 
tion now Known throughout the world as 
Ebony magazine. The wise young publisher 
conceived Ebony as a necessary organ to 
reflect the positive side of Negro life in Amer- 
ica. 

In the past 10 years, American industry 
has invested $10 million in the pages of 
Ebony to tell its story to the fabulous Negro 
market. But the influence of Mr. Johnson's 
publication has not benefited Ebony alone. 
It was John Johnson, the man with a dream 
who opened the eyes of great corporations to 
the rich economic potential of the Negro. 
This has resulted in fantastically increased 
revenue for other Negro publications, the 
creation of unprecedented job opportuni- 
ties in sales promotion and other areas, major 
expenditures with radio and television and 
the overwhelming upsurge in employment 
for Negro disc jockeys. 
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At his ultramodern plant, loeated at 1820 
South Michigan, Boulevard, Chicago, Mr. 
Johnson employs 150 persons, who direct the 
operations of Johnson Publishing Co. and 
coordinate with highly successful branch 
offices in New York and California. He also 
publishes three other magazines—Jet, Jue, 
and Tan. 

The man with a dream has done more 
than sell the potential of the Negro market 
to industry. He has reinforced the self- 
reliance and self-assurance of Negroes them- 
selves by picturing and chronicling the bold 
forward march of Negro progress in the 
United States. He has helped to cement 
increasingly sound relationships between 
the white and black communities. 

The influence of Ebony magazine, on this 
its 10th birthday, was demonstrated a few 
days ago when Mayor Richard J. Daley in- 
vited publisher Johnson to city hall where 
the mayor offered the official congratula- 
tions of Chicago for the achievements of 
Mr. Johnson and his publication. 

In a proclamation bearing the city seal, 
the mayor said: 

“Whereas 13 years ago, John H. Johnson 
organized Johnson Publishing Co., to fur- 
ther the dissemination of news and infor- 
mation; and 

“Whereas in 1945 this company launched 
Ebony magazine, a picture publication to 
increase public knowledge and appreciation 
of the history of the Negro in America; and 

“Whereas Ebony has its headquarters in 
the city of Chicago, where its home office 
alone employs 150 people and has acquired 
one-half-million circulation; and 

“Whereas the State Department has 
chosen John H. Johnson, publisher and pres- 
ident of Ebony and the Johnson Publishing 
Co., and members of his staff to broadcast 
behind the Iron Curtain for the purpose of 
combating the false propaganda which has 
been promulgated about American democ- 
racy; and 

“Whereas by his faith in Chicago as a 
publishing headquarters and his achieve- 
ments both industrial and personal, John H. 
Johnson has made tremendous contribu- 
tions to American democracy and universal 
understanding: 

“Therefore, I, Richard J. Daley, mayor of 
the city of Chicago, on behalf of the city 
and all its people, do extend the greetings 
of the people of Chicago to John H. Johnson 
and the Johnson Publishing Co. on occasion 
of the 10th anniversary of Ebony magazine.” 

To Ebony magazine, the most influential 
spokesman for Negro progress and achieve- 
ment and therefore the most eloquent ex- 
pression of the authenticity of our democ- 
racy, radio station WSBC offers this salute 
to John Harold Johnson, its author and guid- 
ing genius, we extend gratitude and felici- 
tations. 





Claims of Certain Latin American 
Republics to Territorial Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement with 
reference to a resolution of far-reach- 
ing implications relative to the exten- 
sive, and I think unreasonable, claims of 
several Latin American Republics to ter- 
torial waters, which resolution was 
adopted by the Inter-American Council 
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of Jurists, Organization of American 
States, in Mexico City in February of 


this year. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

In the concluding session of the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists, Organization of 
American States, held in Mexico City in Jan- 
uary and February 1956, a resolution of far- 
reaching international implications was 
jammed through with practically no analy- 
sis, study, or debate. The procedure, to say 
the least, was questionable. I refer to a reso- 
lution titled “System of Territorial Waters 
and Related Questions.” 

The effect of this resolution was to place 
on the agenda of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, now meeting in Ciudad Trujillo, 
the question of extension of the territorial 
waters of some of our neighbor countries to 
the south, several of which have indicated 
their belief that their territorial boundaries 
should extend 200 miles seaward. The reso- 
lution is completely oblivious of the inter- 
ests and rights of states other than the ad- 
jacent coastal states in the conservation and 
utilization of marine resources and of the 
recognized need for international coopera- 
tion for the effective accomplishment of that 
common objective. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of February 
28, 1956, at page 3079, one of my colleagues 
in the House, Congressman D. R. MATTHEWs, 
very ably stated the problem which this un- 
fortunate resolution, if adopted by the Or- 
ganization of American States, would pose 
for the United States fishing industry in 
southern waters. It could have the effect 
of driving our Florida fishermen off their 
traditional fishing grounds in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Also it will be a serious blow to the 
good diplomatic relations which have been 
established, not easily by the shrimp and 
red-snapper fishermen of both Mexico and 
the United States over a period of many 
years. 

Rightfully the able representative of our 
Government on the Council of Jurists ob- 
jected to the adoption of this resolution at 
Mexico City and filed a formal reservation 
of action thereon on behalf of the United 
States for consideration by the Organization 
of American States in Ciudad Trujillo. 

While Florida’s interest in this matter 
stems from the drastic effect adoption of 
this resolution would have on our shrimp 
and red-snapper fishermen who work in the 
Gulf of Mexico, the implication is much 
greater than that. The fishing industry of 
all Gulf Coast States as well as that of States 
on the Pacific coast which fishes in the 
waters off the coasts of several Central and 
South American countries would be dealt 
a terrific blow. 

Consequently, I feel that our Government 
should do everything within the bounds of 
propriety to uphold the hands of our dele- 
gation at Ciudad Trujillo toward the end 
that action on this resolution is taken in full 
equity and recognition of international law. 





Minnesota Presidential Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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that appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press of March 21, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Minnesota Presidential primary, as 
this is written, is grinding out as interest- 
ing a surprise for the Nation on the Demo- 
cratic side as it did 4 years ago on the 
Republican. Then it was the write-in for 
President Eisenhower that made history. 
This time it is the defeat of Adlai Stevenson 
by Senator Kerauver which apparently is in 
the making. 

This is not altogether a surprise in Min- 
nesota, because in the last phase of the 
primary campaign the strength of Senator 
KEFAUVER was becoming manifest. But else- 
where it had been assumed that the indorse- 
ment of Senator HumpHREY and Governor 
Freeman, and the organized backing of the 
Democratic-Farmer Labor Party, would in 
itself be enough to carry Mr. Stevenson easily 
to an outstanding and smashing victory, 
and this wholly apart from his own prestige 
and great merits. 

But people who made that assumption 
did not reckon either with the Senator’s 
redoubtable campaigning ability and appeal, 
or with the people of Minnesota. It is de- 
tracting nothing from Senator KEFraAvuvER to 
say that he had on his side the inherent dis- 
like among Minnesotans of dictation from 
on top. People resent even the appearance 
of bossism, and in Minnesota the selection 
of Adlai Stevenson as the heir apparent had 
too much of the proverbial technique of the 
smoke-filled room for the average Minne- 
sotan to accept. 

Even the most popular public men are 
prone to overestimate their ability to dic- 
tate. Time and again it has been proved 
that political strength can not be handed 
around by its possessors, and that those who 
think they can deliver votes by the bundle 
are usually wrong. So it has been in Min- 
nesota. 

Senator Keravuver is entitled to congratu- 
lations on a brilliant campaign and victory. 
In Mr. Stevenson’s camp there will doubtless 
be great disappontment, and a tendency to 
believe that the outcome in part resulted 
from the absence of any real contest in the 
Republican primary. That some Republi- 
cans invaded the Democratic primary is 
probably true, but in the wide sweep of the 
voting this cannot have been more than a 
minor contributing factor. 

The city primary was, of course, over- 
shadowed. The familiar names have done 
well, but the impressive feature is the re- 
bound of the irrepressible Milton Rosen to 
the top of the heap, and the strength of 
former Mayor Daubney and Mrs. DeCourcy. 





May Day, United States Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased on several occasions to in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues and of 
the Nation to the splended “May Day, 
United States Way” patriotic celebra- 
a throughout Wisconsin and Amer- 
ca. 

On May 1, 1956, we shall once more 
celebrate Loyalty Day, and I am glad to 
say the Badger State will once more be in 
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the fore of this outstanding rededication 
effort. 

I was pleased to read in the March 1956 
issue of the Wisconsin Veteran, published 
by the Department of Wisconsin of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at Waterloo, a 
roundup article describing the intensive 
plans for the Loyalty Day Observance. 

I wish every success to all the VFW 
units spearheading this fine occasion, 
and to all the other patriotic folks and 
organizations who will be participating 
in it. 

I send to the desk the text of the article 
from the Wisconsin Veteran, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

LoyaLTy Day PLANS MADE 


OsHKOSH.—It is expected that many posts 
in the State of Wisconsin will observe VFW 
Loyalty Day on or about May 1 of this year, 
according to Philip Lampert, Oshkosh, and 
William Dormady, Ashland, codirectors of the 
1956 Loyalty Day observances in this State. 

Lampert has been assigned the southern 
portion of the State, and Dormady will co- 
ordinate activities in the north. 


LARGEST LOYALTY DAY WAS IN 1955 


The 1955 Loyalty Day was the largest ever 
celebrated by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Wisconsin had one of the largest post par- 
ticipations, and was also the winner of the 
1955 Loyalty Day Scrapbook contest. 

Posts participating last year included the 
ones at Appleton, Ashland, Athens, Bangor, 
Beaver Dam, Beloit, Berlin, Black River Falls, 
Clear Lake, Campbellsport, Cleveland, De- 
Pere, Denmark, Elk Mound, Fort Atkinson, 
Galesville, Green Bay, Hurley, Jefferson, 
Kewaskum, Marshfield, Medford, Menomonie, 
Neenah, Nichols, Oneida, Oshkosh, Sparta, 
Spooner, Sun Prairie, Trempealeau, Viroqua, 
Wakeman, Wausau, West Bend, Wisconsin 
Rapids, as well as all of the posts in the 
Milwaukee County Council. 

ORIGINATED BY LAW 

Loyalty Day, celebrated each year on May 1 
or days approximate thereto, was originated 
some decades ago by VFW members in the 
East as a counter to the annual May Day 
demonstrations of Communists, or “loyalty 
as opposed to disloyalty.” 

In 1950, the VFW inaugurated the program 
on a national basis. Cooperation of civic, 
veteran, fraternal, labor, and women’s or- 
ganizations has been obtained during the 
past years. 

In 1955 the Congress of the United States 
passed a bill which was signed by the Presi- 
dent designating May 1 as Loyalty Day. This 
was followed by a proclamation issued by 
President Eisenhower calling on all citizens 
of the United States to observe May 1, 1955, 
as Loyalty Day. 

It is expected that there will be a similar 
proclamation this year, and the governors 
of the various States will also issue procla- 
mations. 

Commander Kilmer has requested Gover- 
nor Kohler to issue the Wisconsin procla- 
mation. 

MANY NATIONAL AWARDS 

The Loyalty Day program of 1955 has just 
won for the VFW another award from Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge, this time 
the top award of the George Washington 
honor medal, together with a check for 
$1,000. This sixth consecutive award con- 
tinues to maintain the Loyalty Day record 
of an annual award for an annual patriotic 
program. 

WISCONSIN POSTS ALREADY PLANNING 


According to Dormady and Lampert, sev- 
eral posts have already commenced prepara- 
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tions to observe Loyalty Day. Ashland is 
planning a big event on April 29. Sverre 
Roang is to be the principal speaker at that 
time. Ralph Gerlach, Milwaukee County 
council commander, states that Milwaukee 
is anticipating another fine event and De- 
partment Commander Clarence Kilmer, as 
well as other dignitaries, will be present. 

Another event that attracted attention last 
year was the one at Oshkosh, and it is ex- 
pected that they will do the same this year. 

In a joint statement issued recently urg- 
ing all posts tc participate, Lampert and 
Dormady said, “The idea of a special day 
for citizens to proclaim their allegiance to 
the principles of Americanism is a splendid 
idea. It has taken hold here in Wisconsin, 
judging from the response in 1955. It is 
fully expected that the 1956 Loyalty Day 
in Wisconsin will again show that the over- 
seas veterans of this State are loyal in peace 
as well as during war. And the slogan of 
Loyalty Day—'‘Loyalty Means _ Liberty’— 
which originated in Wisconsin is something 
of real value to all of us.” 





The Situation in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 
touched off by the mischief-making in- 
trusion of Communist arms shipments, 
tensions in the Middle East have recent- 
ly mounted to the danger point and re- 
quire much more positive action by our 
Government than it has thus far taken. 
Former Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas K. Finletter, in an able speech 
at the City Club of Rochester, N. Y., has 
recently outlined the grave threats of 
the broad, new Communist political and 
economic offensive. He has also sug- 
gested constructive policies for our Gov- 
ernment to take to maintain peace, to 
deter aggression, to assist in economic 
improvements, and to win the willing 
cooperation of other free peoples. 

Because of its timeliness and penetra- 
tion and proper emphasis on not allow- 
ing the State of Israel to be menaced by 
the Communist maneuvers in this area, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the excerpts from Mr. Finletter’s speech 
relating primarily to the Middle East. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXcERPTS FROM AN ADpRESS BY THOMAS K. FIn- 
LETTER AT THE CiTry CLUB OF ROCHESTER, 
N. Y., Fespruary 25, 1956 
The new Russian offensive has already 

brought them results in the Middle East. 

United States policy in the Middle East is 
based on the Northern Tier Alliance. This 
is a military pact to which the United States 
is not a member but which it supports. The 
members are Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, 
and the United Kingdom. The purpose of 
the pact is to stop the Russians from pene- 
trating into the Middle East. The pact has 
failed sensationally to do what it is supposed 
to do. The Russians simply jumped over it 
and lit the bonfire of resentment which the 
signing of the pact had built up among the 
Arab States. 
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The weakness of the Northern Tier Pact its 
that it does not defend against attacks of the 
kind the Russians were likely to and in fact 
did make; namely, attacks on the economic 
front and by subversion. 

Also, the pact did actual damage to the 
political objectives the United States was 
seeking in the area. 

The political need of the free world in the 
Middle East is only in small part to defend 
against Red army attack. Of equal impor- 
tance is to have harmony among the peoples 
there, among the various Arab ruling fam- 
ilies and countries, and with the Israelis. 
There is a political need too, for the out- 
siders, the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, to identify themselves with the ris- 
ing will to independence of these peoples of 
the Middle East and thus to lay the founda- 
tion for a friendly partnership with them. 

The northern tier policy defeated both 
these purposes. It created jealously within 
the Arab States because the inclusion of Iraq 
in the pact offended other Arab States and 
particularly the Egyptians and Saudi Ara- 
bians. And by its military nature, reminis- 
cent of of the old colonial domination, the 
pact did the opposite of identifying the 
United States, Great Britain, and France with 
the aspirations for independence of the local 
peoples. 

Nor are all these disadvantages counter- 
balanced by the military defense which the 
pact raises against Russia. The military 
value of the pact is slight. However, the 
northern tier arrangement was affirmed re- 
cently in the Eisenhower-Eden talks in Wash- 
ington and will probably be with us for a 
while, for better or for worse. 

In any case, the resentments which the 
pact caused gave the Russians a fine oppor- 
tunity, and they took full advantage of it. 

The Russians hit on two fronts, first in 
Afghanistan, and then by inciting the Egyp- 
tians against the Israelis. 


The Northern Tier Pact gave the Russians 
the opportunity to drive once more toward 
the gulf. The pact angered the Egyptians 
and the Saudi Arabians because it seemed 
to be pushing their rival, Iraq, into a posi- 
tion of prominence in the Middle Eastern 
world. This gave the Soviets reason to think 
that the Egyptians and Saudies might work 
with the Russians against the West. The 
Russians accordingly offered arms to Egypt 
wherewith to make war against the Israelis. 
They found the Egyptians ready to do busi- 
ness. And the Saudi Arabians worked with 
the Egyptians and used the dollars they get 
from their oil to stir up resentment against 
the West and its Northern Tier policy. 

The arms deal between Russia and Egypt 
is in the form of a barter arrangement be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Egypt, whereby 
Czech arms are delivered for an exchange for 
Egyptian cotton. The arms are to consist of 
Russian MIG-—15 jet fighters (which we know 
from Korea) and IL--28’s, fine jet light bomb- 
ers, as good as any corresponding planes in 
the West, as well as some tanks and subma- 
rines. According to news stories from Egypt, 
at least some of the MIG-—15 fighters have 
already been delivered to, and are now being 
flown by, the Egyptian Air Force. 

A relatively small number of these power- 
ful modern aircraft in the hands of the 
Egyptians would put Israel at the mercy of 
Egypt, unless Israel can get the necessary 
interceptors with which to defend itself. 

So our emphasis on military pacts to con- 
tain the Communists and our failure to go 
after the real prize, the minds of the in- 
digenous peoples, have got us into a danger- 
ous situation in the Near East. 

I suggest the following broad lines for a 
rather drastic change in Near Eastern policy: 

1. The Arab-Israel dispute is only part of 
a broader Middle Zastern problem. It is 
indeed only part of the worldwide struggle 
between communism and freedom. 
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It should be United States policy in the 
Middle East (a) from now on to have peace- 
ful and if possible, friendly relations among 
the peoples of the area, Arabs, Persians, and 
Israelis; (b) to assure the complete inde- 
pendence of all of these peoples from any 
outside influence, Communist or otherwise; 
and (c) to encourage the economic better- 
ment of the area. 

We must continue and intensify our point 
4 aid and our efforts to develop the water 
resources of the River Jordan. In the whole 
area, and particularly in the Arab lands, 
we should seek to be of aid in developing 
programs to raise the distressingly low 
standards of health, of education and of 
nourishment, which now exist. 

2. Since Russia apparently already has de- 
livered at least some jet aircraft to Egypt 
an emergency is thereby created, for a few 
jet aircraft in the hands of the Egyptians 
would be enough, as I have said, to enable 
Egypt to do the most appalling damage to 
the cities of Israel. Such a threat to the 
life of Israel and to the peace of the area 
cannot be tolerated and Israel must be sold 
immediately the necessary counter aircraft, 
including F-86s, which are surplus in our 
military establishment. Further, the nec- 
essary training facilities must be made avail- 
able. The principle is clear: Any such dis- 
turbance of the precarious balance of mili- 
tary power must be suppressed and the bal- 
ance restored with no delay whatsoever. 
Indeed, by the terms of the May 25, 1950, 
declaration of the United States, Great 
Br! in, and France, we have promised not 
to allow any such disturbance of the military 
balance in the Middle East to take place; 
and it is our responsibility to carry out the 
promises we have undertaken in the 1950 
declaration. 

It might be well at the same time to call 
upon the Russians to stop making arms de- 
liveries to the Arab countries for the purpose 
of disturbing the balance of military power 
in the area. We certainly want to do every- 
thing we can to stop the arms race in that 
tinderbox. 

Indeed, our own policy in this regard is 
confusing. Unless our own shipments of 
arms to the Arab States (which were made, 
incidentally, after the Russians started their 
shipments to Egypt) are balanced by corre- 
sponding shipments to Israel, we ourselves 
will be contributing to the disturbance of 
the balance of military strength in the area. 


Another point: Pending the signing of a 
peace treaty between Israel and the Arab 
States fixing the boundaries between the 
affected states, and also after the treaty is 
signed, any practicable measures to prevent 
border incidents and to keep the armed 
forces of Israel and the Arab States apart 
should be taken. 

3. These are emergency steps only, to block 
this daring Russian invasion into free world 
territory, to protect the young state of Israel 
from this new and terrible menace, and to 
keep the situation from blowing up into 
war. Simultaneously with these emergency 
steps we must move toward longer term 
solutions. 

We now have one long-term arrangement, 
the declaration of May 25, 1950, by the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, guaran- 
teeing the borders of Israel. It is regrettable 
that the United States Government has 
failed to support vigorously this declaration. 
We should long since have worked out de- 

..tailed measures for making effective its guar- 
anties. Much of the present trouble in the 
area can be attributed to our failure to de- 
velop and strengthen the 1950 declaration 
which was and still is a good basis for the 
keeping of internal peace in the Middle East, 
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Time and again we have stood idly by in 
the face of border fighting between Israel 
and her neighbors in spite of our clear com- 
mitments under the 1950 declaration to stop 
such threats to the peace “either within or 
without the United Nations,” as the declara- 
tion says. We have not carried out either 
the letter or the spirit of the declaration. 
Indeed, by talking of guaranties by the 
United States of the boundaries of Israel to 
be made only when the definitive Loundaries 
of Israel are fixed by a peace treaty, we have 
cast doubt on our intentions to stand by 
our flat commitment in the 1950 declaration 
to prevent any violation of the armistice 
lines which now constitute the borders of 
Israel. 


However, there is no doubt that the 
guaranties of United States, Great Britain 
and France in the 1950 declaration are still 
binding on the United States and the other 
two guaranteeing powers, and albeit be- 
latedly, we must now implement and forti- 
fy these graranties. One way of doing this 
I suggest would be the following: 


What we need in the Middle Bast is not a 
military pact, not a defensive alliance to 
protect the members from aggression from 
without, but a pact with a wholly new pur- 
pose aimed at keeping peace among the 
members themselves, at fostering friendly re- 
lations among them, and at developing their 
economies. If we have to move fast, and we 
do, I suppose the pact could be offered in 
the first instance by the United States to 
Israel along the lines of the numerous de- 
fense treaties we have in the Pacific, but 
with this important difference, that the pact 
would guarantee against any aggression by 
any member country, in either direction, and 
would be open for membership to all the 
countries of the Near East, including Turkey 
and Pakistan. 


Great Britain and France, too, must be 
members because they are joint signers of 
the declaration of May 1950. To avoid any 
appearance of western domination for im- 
perialistic reasons India should be urged to 
join in the guaranties and in membership in 
the pact. Great effort should be made to 
persuade India to accept her share of the 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
in this area. The role of the members from 
outside the Midcie East should be limited 
to the guaranties against aggression and 
possible financial help. The indigenous 
members should be encouraged to work out 
reciprocal economic arrangements and po- 
litical friendly relations. 


The pact itself should be a regional ar- 
rangement under the aegis of the United 
Nations, with the full control of the opera- 
tions in its indigenous members. The pact 
should be the mechanism which will make 
possible a vigorous economic development 
of the Middle East. 

4. There is also the matter of the resettle- 
ment of the Arab refugees. Money has to 
be found for this. Israel and the Arab 
countries should make their respective con- 
tributions within their capacities and with- 
in the principles of equity. The United 
States and the other Western Powers should 
be ready to make loans for this purpose. 

5. Finally, the countries involved must be 
urged to bring about a definitive peace 
treaty. There is only an armistice there 
now and this is not enough. The armistice 
must be converted into a secure peace. The 
definitive boundaries of Israel must be es- 
tablished in the peace treaty substantially 
at the present armistice lines; any change 
in the present armistice line to require 
agreement of both Israel and the affected 
Arab State. 


March 23 
What Is Montana? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Montana Standard, of Butte, Mont., 
under date of January 26, 1956, there 
appeared an editorial entitled “What Is 
Montana?” 

In the last paragraph of the editorial 
the following is stated: 

When you attempt to define Montana you 
have to say it’s everything and then some. 
Who owns it? ‘Jt belongs to the ages. Who 
runs it? It has 600,000 operators, and there’s 
room for 600,000 more. And it’s the greatest 
State in the Union, if anyone asks. Any 
more questions? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Is MONTANA? 


We have been asked to define Montana. 
“What is it?” we are asked. What does it 
mean? Where diditcome from? Who owns 
it? Where is it going? Who runs it? 

Those are tough questions, when you at- 
tempt to answer them. 

You might say: Montana is one of the big- 
yest wheat piles in the world. It’s one of the 
biggest copper piles. It’s one of the biggest 
lumber piles. It’s a million sacks of sugar. 

It’s potentially the biggest hydroelectric 
powerhouse in the world. It’s a silver dol- 
lar. It’s 1 State west of the divide and 1 
State east of the divide. There’s enough 
waste material left over to make a third 
State. 

Montana is Robbers’ Roost. It’s the 
vigilantes hanging Henry Plummer. It’s a 
million Christmas trees, It’s Custer’s last 
stand. 

Montana is Lewis and Clark and Saca- 
jawea. It’s the world’s largest giant spring 
from which flow the mighty Missouri and 
the turbulent Columbia. 

Montana is Fort Peck Dam, the largest 
earth-fill dam in the world. It’s a cattle 
ranch with the front gate 30 miles from the 
front porch. It’sarodeo. It’s a dude ranch. 
It’s Old Faithful. It’s Gunsight Peak. It’s 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway. 

Montana is Charlie Russell. It’s the Rich- 
est Hill on Earth. It’s Last Chance Gulch, 
It’s a 50,000-mile trout stream. 

Montana is Marcus Daly looking into the 
earth and seeing billions of dollars’ worth of 
copper. 

Montana is Big Hole Basin with 10,000 hay- 
stacks. 

Montana is a jewellike mountain lake. 

Montana is a miner, a cowboy, a lumber- 
jack, a farmer, a dude rancher, an Indian, a 
cattle baron, a vigilante, a road agent, a fur 
trapper, a banker, an oil driller, an engineer, 
an artist, a writer, a soldier, a millionaire. 

Montana is a pine tree. 

Montana is a fat steer. 

Montana is a gold mine, a silver mine, a 
copper mine, a zine mine, a manganese mine, 
alead mine. Montana is a ghost town. It’s 
a Grasshopper Glacier. It’s Yellowstone 
Park. It’s Glacier Park. 
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Montana is a church spire. It’s a school. 
It's a boy with a dog and a fishing rod. 

Montana is a scenic wonder. It’s a vol- 
cano. It’s a geyser. It’s Hell cooled off. 

It’s a cherry tree, an apple tree, a potato, 
@ mustard seed, an alfalfa patch, a lovely 
flower, , 

Montana is all these things and millions 
more. 

It’s home to some 600,000 people. 

Some 2 millions of visitors come annually 
to drink in its beauty, enjoy its built-in air- 
conditioning system, mingle with its friendly 
people. 

These visitors spent some $90 million last 
year, according to Jack Hallowell, State 
advertising directe. 

Mr. Haliowell thinks that if more people 
knew more about Montana the annual tour- 
ist crop would be considerably greater. 

There isn’t any doubt about Mr. Hallowell’s 
being right. When you try to add up the 
total of what Montana is, the column is sim- 
ply too long. It can’t be added. 

When you attempt to define Montana you 
have to say it’s everything and them some. 
Who owns it? It belongs to the ages. Who 
runs it? It has 600,000 operators, and there’s 
room for 600,000 more, And it’s the greatest 
State in the Union, if anyone asks. Any 
more questions? 





Views of Mr. James R. Hoffa, of the 
Teamsters Union, on Business and 
Unionism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch -of 
March 4, 1956, which I consider a warn- 
ing to the small businessmen of our Na- 
tion, of whom I am proud to number 
myself as one. This article gives the 
views of Mr. James R. Hoffa, of the 
teamsters union, on business and union- 
ism, and I commend it to the attention 
of anyone who thinks “it can’t happen 
here.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘TEAMSTER LEADER THINKS SMALL BUSINESS 
Must Go—RuNs UNION WiTH IRON HAND 
In LusH Orrice—MAy CLASH WITH AFL- 
CIO Over ILA 

(By Spencer R. McCulloch) 

Derrorr, March 3.—Be big or go under, 
That, in effect, summarizes a philosophy of 
business and unionism outlined to the Post- 
Dispatch today by James R. Hoffa, spark- 
plug of the teamsters union and negotiator 
of an alliance with the discredited Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association which 
may disrupt the newly formed AFL-CIO. 

“The future of labor-management rela- 
tions is big labor and big business,” Hoffa 
said, “for there is no room for the small 
business or the small union. 

“That is unfortunate, but true. 

“We have reached the saturation point. 
Now we have to organize what don’t belong 
to us to stay in business. We are in business 
to make money—not for profit; we are a 
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nonprofit organization—but to expand. We 
are out for every quarter we can get.” 

Hoffa’s pact with the longshoremen, 
backed by a $400,000 loan to a union ex- 
pelled from the old AFL in St. Louis in 1953 
on charges of racketeering at the top, has 
brought the teamsters, largest union in the 
labor movement, under possibility of sus- 
pension by the AFL-CIO on constitutional 
grounds. 

Hoffa, who is heir apparent to the presi- 
dency of the teamsters, maintains there is 
no constitutional conflict because of his mu- 
tual-assistance agreement. He indicated to 
the writer that the teamsters “wouldn't run 
from a fight” but he deferred decision to 
Dave Beck, also a rugged individualist. Beck 
was made teamsters’ president largely 
through Hoffa’s influence, succeeding the late 
Daniel J. Tobin. 

“TAKE CHARGE GUY” 

At 43, Hoffa is the “take-charge guy” of 
the 1,400,000-member teamsters. His pan- 
eled office here is that union’s administrative 
nerve center. Through him, future policies 
affecting the national economy are in the 
making. Operating on a basis of centralized 
union power, he regards labor as a controlled 
commodity to be sold at highest prices possi- 
ble. 

Barking telephoned orders all over the 
country, he initiates contracts, deals deci- 
sively with both union subordinates and 
business executives. He is prone to lay the 
law down, ending with a crisp “that’s it’— 
which usually settles disputes. 

Under myriad titles, including a vice presi- 
dent of the international, chairman of the 
12-State central States conference and other 
regional conferences in an expanding team- 
ster empire, he operates with ruthlessness 
backed by brains and brawn, which has 
marked his career, which began when he was 
17. His battle for power has survived con- 
gressional racketeering investigations, State 
indictments, and numerous arrests, often 
in connection with assaults and strike vio- 
lence. He has emerged without a day in jail, 
although he paid a Federal fine in 1942 for 
planning to monopolize the wastepaper 
business and a State fine 4 years later for 
violating Michigan labor laws in organizing 
independent grocers and meat dealers. 

CHAUFFEURED CADILLAC 

Although some of his henchmen have been 
accused by a congressional committee of 
“racketeering, extortion, and gangsterism,” 
he has never turned his back on them. Offi- 
cially, he gets $15,000 a year as president of 
the 16,000-member local 299 here—which 
has a cash surplus of $1,500,000 plus $6,000 
as teamsters’ vice president. 

But he has a virtually unlimited expense 
account, rides in a union-supplied chauffeur- 
driven. Cadillac, travels in deluxe style all 
over the country, and gets. enough to be 
comfortably well off fram private invest- 
ments, often in his wife’s name. They have 
included a truck equipment leasing firm, an 
investment concern, and interests in a brew- 
ery and a race track. 

Hoffa has no time for political or social 
ideologies, small businesses, or small unions. 
Strength, he told the writer in an interview, 
lies today in cash and power. He has both 
and is trying to get more—no matter what 
union or business is trampled in the process, 

Hoffa functions increasingly on a master 
contract basis, signing up employers on an 
industrywide scale. Often he will deal 
directly with an employer for a chain of 
warehouses, taking the precaution, he dis- 
closed, to first organize the employees in 
one of them so as not to run afoul of labor 
laws. His general procedure, however, is to 
go ahead with plans and let the teamsters’ 
lawyers worry about the outcome—"That’s 
what we hire ‘em for.” 
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Hoffa’s administrative ability is recognized 
by friend and foe. His word, once given, is 
kept. His backing includes some powerful 
employers, nine of whom, he disclosed, helped 
him “sell” the teamsters’ recently to large 
Southern truckers. 


SHOWDOWN FIGHT 


Hoffa, who is slated to succeed Beck even- 
tually as teamsters’ president, said that he 
felt that within a few years “there will be 
one more vicious fight between unions and 
employers,” prompted by increasing union 
demands, which will force employers to get 
together. 

“I think it will be a showdown. 
air. You can feel it.’ 

Hoffa, who said he had no patience with 
“breast beaters,” outlined a realistic phil- 
osophy of unionism, far afield from the con- 
cepts advanced by Walter P. Reuther, head 
of the AFL-CIO United Automobile Workers, 
who has an informal picket line respecting 
agreement with the Hoffa forces. 

“A union is a business today,” Hoffa said, 
“people join it not for some social reason but 
on the idea how much money can Hoffa get 
for me in wages? How many fewer hours? 
What sort of pensions? 

“It’s just like getting a suit of clothes. 
You shop for the best value for your money. 

“The average person today looks on a union 
as a seller for his labor; if you don't sell it, 
you are through. 

“They don’t care about what happens in 
Italy or France. Hell, that’s up to the State 
Deprrtment. 

“Now we are not in the business of creat- 
ing strikes. We are in the business of sell- 
ing labor at the highest dollar without a 
strike. If the employer establishes that he 
is paying the prevailing wage, a strike would 
only prove his point.” 

Hoffa, who said the teamsters spent “mil- 
lions and millions annually,” gestured at his 
lush office, which contained tarpons mounted 
on the walls, caught by Hoffa and his young 
son off the coasts of Mexico and Florida. 
He compared it “with the broken down desk 
and scratch pad that we started with.” 

“The union is a bigtime business,” Hoffa 
continued, “just like General Motors. They 
have to build a plant before they can sell a 
car. So this local is the same type of capi- 
tal investment in a modern union as the 
plant is to GM.” 

Hoffa conceded that some businesses have 
gone under as the union has increased its 
organization and demands, but he asserted 
that “the little guy is going out of business-— 
union or no union.” 

“I can’t help it because he can’t finance 
his operation,” Hoffa continued. “He’s done 
because he can’t get financing from a bank 
or loan company.” 

Hoffa said that replacing equipment re- 
quires capital investments out of income 
but, because of taxes, the small operator has 
no capital. The banker, he said, looks first 
at gross business and assets. 

“What’s the result?” Hoffa observed. 
“They know people 10 times as big in a 
competitive field. So the little fellow is a 
risk.” 

Hoffa advanced a theory of democracy on 
“a controlled basis,” asserting that neither 
judges or police departments allowed ‘“‘people 
to run wild.” 

“No, there is a set of rules to go on,” 


It’s in the 


Hoffa said. “You either stay within them or 
you are in trouble. That’s the way to run a 
union. 


“I never go to a meeting without a draft 
of plans. Then we sell it to them. I’ve never 
been turned down. There isn’t a local in the 
entir~ central States that I can’t pick up 
the phone and tell them what to do and 
they do it because they know I never propose 
anything that is not good for them. There’s 
not a single city that’s not part of our ball 
team. Our team is clicking on a national) 
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basis. We are the strongest international in 
the world. 

“We could, of course, cut off delivery of 
food and other supplies throughout the 
eountry,” Hoffa said. “But, as Beck has 
pointed out, that would be an abuse of our 
power and it would end us.” 

SHIRT-SLEEVE WORKER 


Hoff, who neither drinks nor smokes, works 
in shirt sleeves for long hours, reads con- 
tracts on planes. He laugh'.gly remarked 
that at instigation of Harold J. Gibbons, his 
lieutenant in St. Louis, he is to be tendered 
a $100-a-plate dinner, with 2,500 guests ex- 
pected, and proceeds going for construction 
of a children’s home in Jerusalem. “For 
once I’m going to be a Boy Scout,” he said. 

That’s far afield for Hoffa, whose union 
now has become the No. 1 problem of the 
15 million-member AFL-CIO. Around his 
headquarters there was a patent sentiment 
of dissatisfaction with the merger. 

“There’s only one thing wrong with the 
merger,” Hoffa observed, “and that is that 
there is no clear definition of the teamsters’ 
jurisdiction.” 





Californians Live a Long Time 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to refer to several people 
in my home town of Stockton, Calif. 

Jacob H. Miller, 97, and his wife, Mrs. 
Miller, 95, will soon celebrate their 75th 
wedding anniversary. ‘They live in a 
house that is 102 years old, and is one of 
the relics left standing in Stockton. Mr. 
Miller was one of the first native-born 
citizens of Stockton. Their daughter, 
Lois Miller, lives with her parents in this 
interesting old house in the city where 
she was born. They have experienced 
floods in Stockton many times prior to 
this past year, and the Millers have seen 
their house surrounded by water due to 
the high water in Mormon Channel, 
which is a continuation of the Calaveras 
River. 

The great flood of all time on the 
Calaveras River was in 1862. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller were alive then, and 
Lincoln was our President. 

During this period of time, vast 
changes have come oyer the country and 
also over California. Stockton was 
founded by Captain Weber, and he built 
a town similar to Spanish towns he had 
known in Spain. It was 2 miles square, 
and contained 4 square miles. On the 
south, it was known as South Street. On 
the east, as East Street, and on the west, 
as West Street, and on the north as North 
Street. These later were changed to 
Charter Way, Wilson Way, Harding Way, 
and Pershing Avenue. 

From the beginning, Stockton was a 
port town and was known as the Slough 
City, because of the fact that Miner 
Channel was a slough that branched off 
from the Sam Joaquin River. The 
miners would take their cargoes on boats 
_ up to Stockton, and from there they 
would be taken in wagons, to the Mother 
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Lode country, hauled by horses. The 
Mother Lode country is where there was 
considerable gold and many millions of 
dollars of gold was taken out of the lower 
Sierras. It must be an interesting thing 
for the Millers, at their age, and in per- 
fect health, to look back over the many 
interesting experiences and events dur- 
ing their long residence in Stockton. At 
one time, Stockton was the second larg- 
est city in California. Today it is a 
city of about 125,000 to 145,000 people. 

Also, since 1937 toward the end of that 
year the migration of California has 
averaged 1,000 per day, including all 
Sundays and all holidays. The Millers 
never anticipated such a migration; in 
fact, it is the largest voluntary migration 
that has occurred during the entire his- 
tory of the world. Stockton has pro- 
duced many important men, both in po- 
litical life and in business life. 

The Holt Manufacturing Co., which 
was founded by Benjamin Holt, started 
as a manufacturing concern of wagons. 
Near Stockton, is a large area known as 
the delta, which contains thousands of 
acres of very fertile land. The land in 
this area is peat land, namely, it is non- 
mineral land created by the thousands 
of years of vegetable decay. Mr. Holt 
made a wagon that could be utilized in 
this soft, porous, and fertile soil. He 
first made some large wheels and put 
strips across them to develop traction 
for his wagon, this preventing it from 
sinking into this soft soil. Later he de- 
veloped the manufacture of tractors. He 
built the first tractor propelled by a 
motor. He built the first military tank 
in the world, and sold it to the Russians 
in 1917. Associated with him was a 
nephew, known as Pliny Holt, who was 
an inventive genius, and for many years 
was an adviser to the United States Army 
in the development of various types of 
earriages to carry ammunition for the 
artillery. Pliny Holt also contributed a 
very great deal to the city of Stockton 
at the time when its port was developed 
in the middle twenties. He was chair- 
man of the first port commission, and 
through his guidance and good judg- 
ment, and the capacity of getting along 
with his associates, the port. developed 
into a very fine inland port. 

Among others who were interested in 
Stockton, the group that was born in 
California, organized the Native Sons of 
the Golden West. These were semi- 
fraternal and patriotic societies who did 
much to develop California and maintain 
the high type of citizenship for its cities, 
and the country areas. 

California is indeed a peculiar State. 
From the north came the Russians and 
went down below Fort Bragg, Calif., and 
a river in that area is known as the Rus- 
sian River. Near the coast is a fort that 
the Russians built and oceupied. Luck- 
ily, they did not go down further and 
remain longer in California, or we might 
never have been a member of the United 
States of America. In its public life, 
California has had many important and 
influential persons. The discovery of 
gold by John Sutter was an important 
event. The curious thing is that the dis- 
covery of gold in California was made on 
the same day in which Karl Marx issued 
his famous manifesto. Today it is being 
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utilized by the Soviet Union and other 
Communist groups as the basis for a type 
of government which they claim will give 
more freedom and more prosperity than 
the capitalistic system. How wrong they 
are has been proven during the past 40 
years many times, and right at this mo- 
ment, they are still promulgating the 
Karl Marx manifesto as their idea of an 
ideal society. 

Stockton gave California a governor. 
He was James H. Budd who became gov- 
ernor on January 11, 1895. It was Jan- 
uary 2, 1939, before we had another gov- 
ernor who was a Dem@crat, Culbert L. 
Olson. 

In 1911 Hiram W. Johnson became 
Governor of California, and later in 1917, 
became a Member of the United States 
Senate. 

California also has furnished several 
members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In 1926 Stephen Field 
was made a Justice of the Supreme Court 
by Presidgnt Lincoln. He was the 10th 
member of that Court and he served as a 
Justice longer than any other member 
of that Court. 

President McKinley appointed Joseph 
McKenna as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Justice McKenna took 
office on January 26, 1898, and served for 
26 years. He retired on January i5, 1925. 
We again had a Californian appointed to 
the Supreme Court when President 
Eisenhower appointed Governor Warren, 
the Chief Justice of the Court, where he 
is now doing an outstanding job as every- 
one who reads the newspapers knows. 





Statement of Hon. Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., 
of Massachusetts, on Proposal To 
Amend Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp a copy of my state- 
ment before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor on legislation to 
amend the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. 

As a Representative from Boston, 
Mass., one of the major established sea- 
ports of our country, I have had more 
opportunity than most of you to observe 
the working conditions, and to really 
know and appreciate the problems of 
our longshore and harbor workers. For 
many years, both as a representative in 
the State Legislature of Massachusetts, 
and as a Member of the Congress of the 
United States, I have worked for recog- 
nition and sympathetic understanding 
of the difficult, dangerous, and yet vi- 
tally essential work which they perform. 
They are a most deserving group, and 
their interests have long been close to 
my heart. 
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I feel that the amendments provided 
for in my bill, H. R. 9147, are long over- 
due. It is my hope that you, my col- 
leagues, will assist me to secure prompt 
and favorable action. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has before 
it several bills proposing to amend the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. I have before the committee 
my own bill, H. R. 9147, which is similar to 
S. 2280, the Magnuson-Morse bill, which 
passed the Senate during the Ist session of 
the 84th Congress. 

H. R. 9147 would amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act for the first time since 1948. These 
hard-working men who earn their livelihood 
on the docks, piers, and ships, perform the 
second most hazardous occupation in our 
economy. The statistics show only logging 
to be more dangerous. 

I am one who believes in the principle 

“that the worker is entitled to a family sav- 
ing wage; i. e., in time of sickness, injury, 
or unemployment, the employee’s average 
wage should be such that his savings would 
permit him to carry his household in the 
accustomed manner until his compensation 
funds came due. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case in this industry, and is the con- 
sequent urgent need for section 1 of the 
legislation of which I am the sponsor. 

Section 1 of H. R. 9147 recommends that 
the waiting period be shortened from 7 to 
3 days, which is in line with the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act. It also pro- 
poses to raise the weekly maximum benefit 
to $50, and provides for a minimum of $20 
per week. This amends the current inade- 
quate $35 perweek maximum ceiling which 
was established in 1948. The value of the 
$35 per week maximum has decreased sub- 
stantially as the cost of living has increased. 

In addition, H. R. 9147 proposes an in- 
crease in the schedules of indemnities in 
cases of partial disability, permanent m 
quality, and would repeal the present ceil- 
ing on death benefits. 

I realize that the members of this com- 
mittee have listened to many witnesses, 

‘have gone into thie matter fully, and are 
aware of the many defects and inadequacies 
in the present law. Having acquired the 
knowledge of the longshoremen you now 

it is my earnest desire that the 
committee will also hear H. R. 833 on safety 
in longshore and harbor work. As the spon- 
sor of this bill, which provides for safety in 
longshore and harbor work through a sys- 
tem of safety rules and regulations, I wish 
to advise the committee that it is my con- 
viction the legislation is just, sound, equi- 
table, and urgent, and it is my hope that you 
will see fit to work for its enactment. 





“They Don’t Like Us” Snags United 
States Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5,1956 — 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing statements I have seen on the chal- 
lenge to United States leadership in the 
altered international situation appeared 
in Malvina Lindsay’s column in the 
Washington Post on March 12. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
this article as follows: 
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From now on this will increasingly hap- 
pen: 

The speaker will explain that the Commu- 
nists have shifted to a new, potent weapon. 
As a result we are losing ground in Asia, 
the Middle East, and even in Europe. The 
Italian President and other European leaders 
have warned bluntly of our lag. Secretary 
Dulles is hearing more about it on his trip 
to southeast Asia. 

This new weapon we must counter is eco- 
nomic assistance. We can’t promise as much 
as the Soviet Union, but we can deliver more. 
Perhaps we can even learn to be more psy- 
chologically smart about the way to give it. 

Immediately a member of the audience will 
arise to protest: “But why should we do any- 
thing for those peoples since they don’t like 
us? They say mean things about us.” 

The speaker will try to explain that with 
the survival of the democratic system and 
the prevention of a world war at stake, this 
Nation can’t afford to waste time on the “he 
loves me, he loves me not” routine. It must 
act_realistically to bolster political freedom 
everywhere, even among peoples who criti- 
cize it. 

Yet it will not be easy to get this across. 
The American people’s craving to bé loved 
globally, their tendency to react to foreign 
policy in terms of emotion, are big hurdles 
for any foreign economic assistance program 
to take—especially in an election year when 
soapbox opportunists capitalize on these at- 
titudes. 

Why do Americans seem so obsessed with 
what. other peoples think of them? They 
question every compatriot returning from 
abroad as to how “they”—the people of the 
country visited—‘‘feel about us now.” Every 
foreign visitor who rates an interview meets 
a barrage of questions based on, “What do 
you think of us?” Yet peoples of other 
countries seldom show such eagerness for 
approval. 

A favorite pursuit of visiting authors and 
lecturers is to try to analyze the American 
desire to be liked. Hallam Tennyson, 
great-grandson of the poet, wrote in the 
Progressive magazine, after a tour of the 
United States, as follows: “One wonders, of 
course, whether Americans seek the opinions 
of others so assiduously because they are un- 
certain of their own; hoping to find the 
answer to the contradictory, unfinished riddle 
of America beginning to take shape in a re- 
flection caught from foreign eyes.” It was 
the case, he thought, of a new society try- 
ing to discover itself. 

Contrasting this attitude with that of the 
English, he wrote: “We all know what Eng- 
land is. We don’t need to be told. We ac- 
cept it as we accept English weather. We let 
it seep into our bones like a London fog.” 

Yet he saw a value in this American un- 
certainty. He called the settled quality of 
England, “our one great gift to civilization,” 
but he warned of its dangers. “We love 
something that belongs to the past, that is 
no longer evolving.” 

For all the immaturity that American con- 
cern with others’ opinion may seem to have, 
it yet implies a lack of complacency, and it 
promises effort toward growth. It is also 
an unconscious recognition of the importance 
of personal relationships in public as well as 
in private affairs—something colonialism 
failed to see. 

While the new turn of cold-war tactics is 
too pressing to permit likes and dislikes 
to govern foreign policy, yet on a long-run 
basis, Americans are on solid ground in want- 
ing to be liked. No formal alliances be- 
tween governments can remain strong un- 
less they have foundations of friendship be- 
tween the peoples involved. 

But to achieve this, Americans will need 
to take another step toward maturity, that 
of concerning themselves more with liking 
than with being liked. For centuries religion 
has been teaching the importance of this, 
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and now psychologists, medical and mental 


health authorities are likewise stressing it. 


If the personality, in order to grow, ex- 
pand, fulfill itself, needs concern with the 
fulfillment of others, the same may well 
be true of a nation. Today in the wake of 
the atomic stalemate, there is a surge of a 
desire through Asia and Africa—and it is 
spreading in Europe—to turn from preoccu- 
pation with armaments to raising the 
standard of living. To help in a generous 
spirt with this, to whatever extent is pos- 
sible, could bring to the American people 
intangible returns far exceeding practical 
advantages. 





Strategic Air Command Celebrates 
10th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
offer congratulations to the command 
and personnel of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, which celebrated its 10th birth- 
day on Wednesday, for the vital role they 
have played in offering protection to the 
United States and the countries of the 
free world. 

When SAC was activated on March 21, 
1946, its combat force consisted of some 
600 aircraft, mostly World War II planes 
already becoming obsolete due to the 
rapid development of jet-powered air- 
craft. Today, more than 200,000 men 
and women serve at SAC’s 32 bases in 
this country and its 12 major overseas 
bases, and this strategic unit of the Air 
Force is equipped with the most mod- 
ern stratojets and the 8-jet B—52 strato- 
fortress, an intercontinental nuclear 
bomber. 

The development of aerial refueling 
techniques was pioneered by SAC. The 
command’s global mission required that 
its planes have the capability of remain- 
ing airborne as long as necessary to hit 
any target in the world and return to 
a friendly base. 

Mr. Speaker, one of SAC’s aerial re- 
fueling wings is based at Westover AFB 
in my district, and I am quite familiar 
with its mission. Also, the officer who 
did so much to build SAC into a first-rate 
fighting unit, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, was 
stationed at that base as a major in 1941. 
T join with the people of my district in 
wishing General LeMay and his Stra- 
tegic Air Command a happy birthday. 

Also, I would like to include editorials 
fronr the Springfield Union and the 
Springfield Daily News commemorating 
SAC’s birthday. 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 
March 21, 1956] J 
SAC’s BrrTHDAY 

Yesterday was the 10th anniversary of the 
Strategic Air Command and Mayor Brunton 
has issued a proclamation setting aside the 
week that ends next Wednesday as a period 
“to give thanks to God” for the protection 
the command supplies to the Nation. The 
appeal is well-founded, for SAC has assumed 
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the first importance in our national defense 
against attack. 

The era when a huge army, standing or 
otherwise, go-anywhere navy, and an ordi- 
nary combat air force spelled out adequate 
national defense has vanished in the 10 
years of SAC’s existence. With nuclear 
weapons, the striking potential of an enemy 
has reduced the traditional arms of initial 
resistance far below their historic effective- 
ness, even when they are available on a full 
wartime scale. 

The Strategic Air Command and the ready 
air strength it has built under Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay supply the critical difference be- 
tween immediate retaliation and possible 
disaster, as well as a powerful weapon to 
prevent attack through SAC’s very existence. 
The command’s wide-ranging craft and skill- 
ful crews throw an incalculably valuable 
blanket of protection over the Nation and 
the continent. We could not fight a war 
without all our powerful and traditional 
services, but it is entirely possible that we 
might not have the opportunity to use them 
if SAC had not rewritten the book on pri- 
mary defense. 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News of 
March 21, 1956] 
Harry Birrnmpay, SAC 


The Strategic Air Command is celebrating 
its 10th birthday today, and only in the 
field of aviation can a youngster grow so tall 
in a decade. 

On March 21, 1946, when Continental Air 
Forces was redesignated Strategic Air Com- 
mand and established as 1 of the 3 major 
commands of the Air Force, some 37,000 men 
donned SAC insignia, and were assigned to 
18 installations where some 600 aircraft were 
based. SAC was modern from the start; it 
had 3 jets. 

Today, some 200,000 men are assigned to 
SAC which operates from 32 bases within the 
United States and 12 major overseas operat- 
ing bases. During the last 5 years, more 
than 1,209 Stratojets have been delivered to 
SAC, and the stratofortress, the 8-jet B-52 
intercontinental nuclear bomber is now in 
service from SAC bases. The B-52 can carry 
enough destructive force to wipe out com- 
pletely a target of 15-mile radius. It can 
drop a nuclear bomb while flying 10 miles a 
minute at an altitude of 10 miles. 

The growth of SAC is no more fantastic 
than the growth of the Chicopee Tobacco 
Plats into the SAC base at Westover. A 
newspaper clipping just beginning to turn 
yellow tells of the arrival of the first Army 
plane, a\B—-18, at Westover Field, on October 
10,1940. The first plane officially assigned to 
Westover landed on December 7, 1940. A year 
later, an act of infamy plunged us into war 
and set in motion the tremendous expansion 
of Westover. 

Now, SAC and Westover, which have both 
grown rapidly and well, help to present to any 
potential enemy the evidence of force which 
every aggressor can understand. In thanks- 
giving and in praise, Americans today salute 
the Strategic Air Command, 10 years old and 
abundantly strong. 





Water Need Versus Water Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


water is the biggest problem facing 
Texas and the country today. A very 


‘ 
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good friend of mine, Mr. A. F. Mitchell, 
recently elected president of the Texas 
Water Conservation Association, pre- 
pared an article entitled “Water Need 
Versus Water Loss” which I feel makes 
worthwhile reading for every Member of 
this body. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
this article: 
WatTEeR NEED VERSUS WATER LOSS 


(By A. F. Mitchell, president, Texas Water 
Conservation Association) 


The impoundment of floodwaters is essen- 
tial to the maximum development of Texas’ 
water resources. However, the promiscuous 
impoundment of water without proper plan- 
ning as to available supplies and true water 
needs and without recognizing the vested 
or prior rights of other affected users, re- 
sults in water waste and economic losses 
to operators in the area of development. 
The Federal Government frequently stands 
the economic loss when political expediency 
and an ill-informed public force the con- 
struction of water-use projects that are not 
supported by sound engineering and which 
do not recognize the vested rights of others. 

Some Federal Government policies encour- 
age water waste and particularly so in arid 
and semiarid regions of the Nation. In 
these regions everyone should be encour- 
aged to impound and use only quantities 
of water meeting true and equitable needs. 
Recreation is recognized as a true need be- 
cause recreation facilities are essential in 
maintaining a balanced society. 

In Texas the practice of water economy 
should begin with the farmer and the home- 
owner. The homeowner needs to know how 
to get the most from the water he buys. 
The farmer must know how to get the most 
from the rainfall, streamfiow, or ground 
water that falls on or passes over or under 
his land. The farmer is the temporary cus- 
todian of a circulating resource that he can- 
not keep, but can use as the resource moves 
across or under his land. Water supplies for 
the farmer’s downstream neighbor are, to a 
varying extent, contingent upon the eco- 
nomic and logical manner in which the 
farmer uses, controls, or consumes (through 
evaporation or transpiration) the water that 
nature has made available to him. In 
water-short west Texas, or any section of the 
country where wzter as a resource is in short 
supply, wastef.' water-use practices should 
be discouraged. A stock tank properly de- 
signed and constructed is an essential unit to 
the farmer when natural flowing streams or 
ground water is not available. On the other 
hand, a stock tank that loses all impounded 
water through evaporation during one 
drought season is a nonbeneficial water use. 
The construction and use of 2 stock tanks 
in a pasture where 1 properly designed tank 
will meet the needs with less water loss 
should not be encouraged. The principle 
of water need versus water loss should be 
standard practice of everyone using water in 
arid or semiarid regions, regardless of the 
magnitude of the quantities of water in- 
volved. The philosophy of water use should 
center around water need versus water loss 
rather than around "highority.” 

The Government policy of provicing flood 
protection and sound land-management 
practices has merit, but the policy of en- 
couraging farmers to impound up to 200 
acre-feet of water in dead storage or sedi- 
ment space of flood detention structures, 
which is consumed principally through evap- 
oration, is unsound. If such structures are 
designed, built, and financed as flood-control 
works only, they should not provide up to 
200 acre-feet of impounded water to be later 
lost or consumed by evaporation. Such 
structures should be constructed to maintain 
maximum flood protection and be equipped 
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with fixed openings that fully drain the res- 
ervoir following a flood. Where flood deten- 
tion reservoirs are converted to multiple 
uses such as flood control and water conser- 
vation, they should be so identified. Under 
these conditions the structure should be de- 
signed and economically justified as a mul- 
tiple-use project. Further, projects should 
be operated in a manner to respect the rights 
of others and water impoundments should 
not be made if the water is not placed to true 
beneficial use. 

The Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers’ publication Water, contains, in con- 
densed form, much factual data on Texas’ 
water resources. This publication was au- 
thored and reviewed by a group of quali- 
fied Texas men having experience in the 
fields of hydrology, river hydraulics, geology, 
stream pollution and other related fields. 
Figure 4, “Evaporation for draught years 
1950 and 1951,” and figure 5, “Evaporation, 
a large water consumer,” and the following 
text from the publication Water demon- 
strate the importance of correlating water 
use and water loss when impounding water 
in west Texas: 


“LOSSES BY EVAPORATION 


“Water losses by evaporation from exposed 
water surfaces are an important factor in 
determining storage requirements. Such 
losses vary from as much as 10 feet during 
a@ il-year period in some points of west 
Texas to about 3 feet in southeast Texas. 
Such losses are partly offset by rainfall, but 
the greatest evaporation loss occurs during 
a drouth year when rainfall is at a minimum. 
Net losses from open water surfaces, there- 
fore, may range from about 2 to 9 feet in 
dry years. Water lost through evaporation 
frequently exceeds that used for beneficial 
purposes. In areas such as west Texas, 
where excessive water losses occur from 
evaporation, extreme care must be exercised 
in, selecting reservoir sites. The reason for 
this is illustrated in figure 5. This illus- 
tration shows the comparative evaporation 
loss from 48,000 gallons of water stored in 
a shallow circular stock tank (5 feet deep) 
and equal amount of water stored in a nar- 
row but deeper (11 feet deep) stock tank. 
Ninety-two percent of the water stored in 
the shallow circular tank was lost in 1 year 
as compared to a loss of only 38 percent for 
the narrow and deeper tank. The reason 
for this variation, is that the surface area 
of the shallow tank is 2,000 square feet, 
while the surface area of the other tank is 
only 600 square feet. Evaporation records 
are available for very few areas of the State, 
but they are badly needed for surface water 
supply developments.” 


[Figure 4 and figure 5 charts omitted.] 





Declining Farm Income and Growing 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Fielding Helm, of Plainview, Tex., 
setting forth a three-point farm program 
which Mr. Helm believes will solve the 
present serious problems of declining 
farm income and a growing surplus of 
farm commodities. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THREE-POINT FARM PROGRAM PRESENTED TO 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE, JUNE 24, 1955, By FIELDING 
HELM 


This article explains and seeks public opin- 
ion on three proposed changes to the current 
farm program which were presented to a 
recent Senate Agriculture Committee hear- 
ing. Senators present expressed interest in 
knowing what citizens over the Nation think 
of the proposals. 

The article also explains the soil bank and 
90 percent parity prices. 

(Pt. 1) 

The three-point farm program proposes: 

First, an amendment to the Government 
farm program which, if approved by Con- 
gress, will dispose of the present surplus 
stecks of basic farm commodities by sales, 
not by gifts, and will prevent the accumu- 
lation of such surplus stocks in the future. 

Second, an amendment to the farm pro- 
gram, a two-price system, which, if approved 
by Congress, will permit the farmer to pro- 
duce and sell on the export market all of 
the basic farm commodities he wishes to 
produce and sell in excess of his farm allot- 
ment, without being penalized for overpro- 
duction, and without the size of his farm 
allotments being reduced because of the 
establishment of the two-price system. 

Third, an amendment to the farm pro- 
gram, which will clearly define the term 
“parity price,” as a price for basic farm com- 
modities which will not be less than the 
prices received when the base period was 
from 1909 to 1914. 

During the past 5 years farm income has 
been going down. In 1955 it dropped over 
a billion dollars. 

If Congress approves the three amend- 
ments, explained above, each amendment 
will cause a decided raise in farm income 
without increasing consumer costs. 

CONGRESSMEN INTERESTED 

At the request of Senator Price DANIEL, 
the three recommendat.ons were put in bill 
form by Mr. Harker T. Stanton, a brilliant 
Washington attorney, 1nd member of the 
United States Senate’s legislative counsel. 
Also at the request of Senator DANIEL, Mr. 
Helm was invited to testify before the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee. 

At the request of Senator LyNnpon B. 
JOHNSON, Democratic leader in the Senate, 
the technical advisors of the Senate’s Dem- 
ocratic policy committee made a study of 
these three recommendations. Mr. Gerry 
Siegel, chief of the technical advisors, in 
discussing the subject with Helm expressed 
his opinions on the proposals but he said: 
“The policy committee never acts upon a 
bill until the bill has been approved by a 
Senate committee.” 

Senator JoHNSON, although not a member 
of the Agricultural Committee, sent the 
three legislative proposals to that committee 
and requested them to furnish him a report 
on the proposals. 

Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, chairman of 
the Senate Agricultural Committee, sent 
Senator JoHNSON a report. A copy of this 
report is given elsewhere in this paper. 

Senator JoHNsOoN, April 2, 1955, also wrote 
Helm: 

“I can assure that my staff will always be 
available to you in connection with work 
on efforts to improve farm legislation and to 
produce the kind of farm bill that will give 
the farmers the protection and opportuni- 
ties they so richly deserve.” 

Congressman Jamie L. WHITTEN, chairman 
of the powerful Agricultural Appropriation 
Committee in the House wrote Helm May 
2, 1955: 
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“I have read your suggestions and many 
of them could well be incorporated in any 
bill passed.” 

Congressman JoHN Dowpy, of Texas, sug- 
gested that some of the surplus cotton be 
sold to farmers, the farmers to use this cot- 
ton instead of producing more to fill their 
cotton allotments. 

Mr. Dowpy also said he would go with 
Mr. Helm to farm meetings in his congres- 
sional district to help in getting farm reac- 
tion to the proposed amendments No. 1, No. 
2, and No. 3. 


SENATE HEARINGS 


In a hearing June 24, 1955, on price sup- 
ports before the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee in Washington, D. C., a hearing pre- 
sided over by the distinguished Senator WiL- 
LIAM Kerr Scortr, of North Carolina, two 
proposals were made by Helm: 

First, that three amendments be made to 
the Government farm program which, if ap- 
proved by Congress, will among other things, 
remove many Government restrictions from 
farming, create new export markets for 
United States farm commodities, and thus 
give the farmers in the United States an 
opportunity to earn more money. At the 
same time, by disposing of surplus farm 
commodities, it would save the taxpayers in 
storage costs alone, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a day. 

Second, that an article be written, ex- 
plaining details of these three amendments, 
for publication in newspapers, especially 
farm papers, in which the readers be asked 
to write the editors of the papers stating if 
they favor or oppose the amendments. 

After the amendments were explained to 
the committee each Senator present at the 
hearing said he would be interested in study- 
ing the results secured from this test of 
public sentiment. 

Mr. Helm told the hearing: 

“The three amendments are based on 
sound principles, they apply equally well 
to each cf the basic farm commodities. 
Surveys have been made that indicate that 
90 percent of the people who are interested 
in farm programs, both farmers and non- 
farmers, approve these amendments. 

“In preparing these amendments it was 
remembered that the price-support farm 
program beginning with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933 was approved by Con- 
gress in the depth of a national depression, 
largely as an antidepression measure. That 
program was considered purely a domestic 
issue. The program will be greatly simpli- 
fied if Congress continues to treat the farm 
program as a domestic issue—not as a pro- 
gram to be used by the State Department in 
making treaties to protect the interest of 
farmers in foreign countries.” 


DRAFT OF BILL FOR RESOLUTION NO. 1, TERMED 
“AMENDMENT NO. 1,” TO REQUIRE THE SALE OF 
SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, shall within each mar- 
keting year for which the total supply ex- 
ceeds the normal supply of any agricultural 
commodity, dispose of all stocks of such com- 
modity held by it in accordance with the 
provisions of section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. This section shall not require 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, however, 
to dispose of a quantity of such commodity 
in the manners provided by clauses (A) to 
(H) of such section in excess of the quantity 
by which the total supply for such year ex- 
ceeds the normal supply, or to dispose of any 
commodity which the Secretary determines 
is required to provide a normal supply of 
such commodity for the following marketing 
year. 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
dispose of a minimum of 50 percent of the 
commodities it has to dispose of, according to 
the. provisions of this act, through competi- 
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tive bidding by two or more privately owned 
business organizations.” 


DRAFT OF BILL FOR RESOLUTION NO. 2, TERMED 
“AMENDMENT NO. 2,” TO REMOVE LIMITATIONS 
UPON THE PRODUCTION OF COMMODITIES FOR 
EXPORT 


“Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, any basic agricul- 
tural commodity which would be subject to 
marketing penalties under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 or related legislation 
if marketed may be marketed for export, or 
stored, without penalty under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
For the purpose of such act and related leg- 
islation commodities so exported or stored 
shall be treated as though penalties had been 
paid on them. Whenever the planted acre- 
age of the current crop of any such commod- 
ity is less than the farm acreage allotment 
for such commodity, the total quantity of the 
commodity from any previous crop stored in 
order to postpone or avoid payment of pen- 
alty shall be reduced by that amount which 
is equal to the normal production of the 
number of acres by which the farm acreage 
allotment exceeds the planted acreage. The 
Secretary shall not make price support avail- 
able on any commodity which would be sub- 
ject to marketing penalties but for the pro- 
vision of this section. 

“Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 408 
(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, is 
amended to read as follows: ‘A “cooperator” 
with respect to any basic agricultural com- 
modity shall be a producer— 

““*(1) on whose farm the acreage planted to 
the commodity does not exceed the farm 
acreage allotment for the commodity under 
title III of the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended or— 

“*(2) who has given the Secretary satis- 
factory assurance that the quantity of the 
commodity if any which would otherwise be 
subject to marketing penalties will be mar- 
keted for export or stored or— 

“*(3) in the case of the price support for 
corn to a producer outside the commercial 
corn-producing area, a producer who com- 
plies with conditions of eligibility prescribed 
by the Secretary.’ 

“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, any acreage planted to any 
basic commodity in excess of the farm acre- 
age allotment shall not be taken into ac- 
count in establishing State, county, and farm 
acreage allotments.” 


DRAFT OF BILL FOR RESOLUTION NO. 3, TERMED 
“AMENDMENT NO. 3,” TO MAKE PERMANENT 
THE 1950 DEFINITION OF PARITY PRICES FOR 
BASIC FARM COMMODITIES 


“Be it enacted, etc., That section 301 (a) 
(1) (G) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 is amended by striking out the fol- 
lowing: ‘during the 6-year period beginning 
January 1, 1950’.” 

HALE COUNTY AND BOSQUE COUNTY FARM BU- 

REAUS WORKING TOGETHER AT GRASSROOT 

LEVEL 


Surveys conducted by the Bosque County 
Farm Bureau and Hale County Farm Bureau 
showed 90 percent persons voting approved 
principles suggested in three-point farm pro- 
gram, committee members working on sur- 
vey included: 

Hale County committee: Raymond Akin, 
chairman; Fielding Helm, cochairman; Mel- 
vin Glantz; Cecil Curry; Cecil Thomas; Bruce 
Rigler, president, Hale County Farm Bureau, 

Bosque County committee: Bill Oswald, 
chairman; Ernest Johle, Clifton; B. C. Rog- 
stad, Meridian; Clyde Henry, Moshiem; 
Charles Isenhower, Clifton; W. B. Hardin, 
Meridian; Earl Morrison, Walnut Springs; 
Edwin Bekkelund, president, Bosque County 
Farm Bureau. 

RECENT DEVELGPMENTS 

Recent developments are that 63 United 

States Senators introduced a bill in the Sen- 
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ate which would, if approved by Congress, 
cause surplus cotton held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to be sold on the export 
market at competitive prices. The State De- 
partment opposed this bill. 

Details of the action is described in Asso- 
ciated Press reports from Washington, which 
follow: 

SIXTY-THREE SENATORS—FAVOR EXPORTING 

COTTON AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 

August 1, 1955, an Associated Press dis- 
patch stated: 

“‘WASHINGTON.—About 100 Senators and 
House Members called on President Eisen- 
hower today and asked him to take up at 
Cabinet level a positive new cotton program. 

“Senator Grorce, Democrat of Georgia, led 
the group. 

“The unusual conference followed last 
week’s introduction of a bill by 63 Senators 
aimed at selling on the world market sur- 
plus cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The bill would, among other 
things: 

“1. Instruct the CCC to use its present 
authority to encourage export sales of such 
quantities of the present surplus as would 
reestablish for the United States its fair 
historical share of the world market. 

“2. Direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson to limit cotton textile imports to a 
figure not to exceed 50 percent more than the 
average annual quantity of such imports 
during a representative 2-year period.” 

The United States’ fair historical share of 
the world market for cotton is equivalent 
to that part of the farm allotment of cotton 
produced in the United States for normal 
export. The total farm allotment is the 
amount needed for domestic consumption 
plus the amount produced for normal export. 

If Congress approves this bill introduced 
by 63 Senators, with amendments making 
the bill apply to all basic farm commodities— 
that is, in addition to cotton, make the bill 
apply to wheat, corn, rice, tobacco and pea- 
nuts—the bill will put an end to the build- 
ing up surplus stocks of basic farm commodi- 
ties in Government warehouses in the United 
States. 

In addition to the above bill, a simple bill 
would be needed to dispose of surplus stocks 
of these commodities accumulated during 
previous years, the years in which—due to 
the opposition of the State Department—we 
did not sell on the export market the com- 
modities we produce for normal export. 

The solution of the surplus problem of 
basic farm con:modities is as simple as that. 
All Congress has to do is to continue the 
work started by 63 Senators, that is to ap- 
prove the above-mentioned bill with amend- 
ments. 

THE SOIL BANK—DISADVANTAGES 


First, the soil bank, by paying the farm- 
ers approximately 50 percent as much money 
for taking their land out of production as 
they would receive for producing crops, will 
reduce the farmers’ income. It will espe- 
cially reduce the income of the small farm- 
ers who do most of their own work. It also 
will reduce the amount of money spent in 
agricultural sections of the country for farm 
labor and other expenses of producing farm 
commodities. 

Second, the soil bank, by reducing produc- 
tion and thus keeping United States farm 
commodities off the export market, will help 
farmers in Mexico, Canada, and other for- 
eign countries by giving these foreign coun- 
tries more of our export business. 

Third, taking land out of production, as 
proposed in the soil bank, does not build 
up soil fertility. Cultivating land, produc- 
ing crops with legumes and fertilizers in- 
cluded in the crop rotation does increase soil 
fertility. 

Fourth, most farmers would rather have 
their incomes increased by receiving fair 
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prices for their farm allotments of farm 
commodities, parity prices that are equiva- 
lent to the prices of nonfarm commodities, 
instead of having their incomes increased 
by being paid for doing nothing, taking their 
land out of production. 

Fifth, most taxpayers would rather pay 
the farmers a parity price for the farm com- 
modities the taxpayers use than to pay the 
farmers for taking their land out of pro- 
duction. 

Sixth, the soil bank is a new name but 
not a new idea. The same idea, paying 
farmers to take their land out of produc- 
tion, was used in 1933 under the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt administration. The idea was 
never popular with the taxpayer and was 
discontinued. 

Seventh, Congress can dispose of surplus 
stocks of farm commodities held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation by selling 
these surplus stocks to farmers to fill their 
farm allotments, without establishing a soil 
bank. 

KEEP YOUNG MEN ON FARMS 


Small farmers by the thousands were 
forced off the farm, as farm income dropped 
in the past 5 years and thousands of the 
most intelligent young men reared on farms 
have and are preparing themselves for other 
businesses in which there are prospects for 
better incomes. Congress realizes that such 
conditions are bad for the future of the 
country. Because of this situation the farm 
program is one of the most important issues 
before the 2d session, 84th Congress. 

If there is a better method of maintaining 
the farm income, and thus encouraging young 
intelligent men to remain on the farms, than 
by maintaining our normal export business, 
and by paying the farmers at least 90 percent 
of parity prices (1909 to 1914 being used as a 
part of the base period) for the farm allot- 
ments of basic farm commodities, as is advo- 
cated in the amendments explained in this 
article, if there is some better method of 
accomplishing these results, please write and 
tell the editor of this paper about the better 
method. 

Anyway we hope you will think about this, 
and write a card or letter to the editor of 
this paper and vote either for or against each 
of the amendments. 


NINETY PERCENT PARITY SUPPORT PRICES 


It is the function of the Government to do 
certain things for the people that it can do 
better than the people can do for themselves, 
including administering the postal service, 
national defense, and supporting prices of 
farm commodities. 

It is not necessary or advisable for the 
Government to offer price supports for all 
farm commodities, but it has been proven 
practical for the Government to offer price 
supports for the most important farm com- 
modities including the basic farm commodi- 
ties. 

There is nothing that an individual farmer 
or a farm organization can do, without the 
aid of Government price supports, that will 
insure the prices of farm commodities from 
falling to bankrupt levels, as they did in 
1931 and 1932. 

If you think the farmer should receive his 
fair share of the national wealth vote sup- 
port prices for farm allotments of basic farm 
commodities at 90 percent of parity prices. 
If Congress approves this amendment it will 
not cure the farm problem but it certainly 
will be a decided help to the farm income. 

Regardless of what you think, vote. Let’s 
tell Members of Congress what we think. 
If we and other people who read this article 
do that, we may get better farm legislation. 

Write either your Congressman, the editor 
of this paper, or both, and vote either for or 
against each of the amendments explained 
in this article. 


March 23 
The Offshore Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on the 
inside pages of the newspapers there are 
again appearing ominous reports about 
military activity in the Far East in the 
vicinity of the offshore islands, Quemoy 
and Matsu. It is only a little more than 
a year ago that we stood on what Life 
magazine has called the brink as a re- 
sult of our unfortunate involvement with 
these offshore islands. 

The March 2 issue of the fine publi- 
cation, Commonweal, carried a very ex- 
cellent summary of the present situation 
with regard to these offshore islands, as 
well as a recapitulation of the events 
leading up to the present situation. The 
article was written by Mr. Harold C. 
Hinton, who is a member of the faculty 
of Georgetown University. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent article, entitled “The Offshore 
Islands”, be printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. I think it would be most 
useful if all Members of Congress re- 
freshed their recollection in regard to 
the offshore islands. We may be facing 
this situation and this issue again in the 
not-too-distant future, unless our Gov- 
ernment moves rapidly and forcefully to 
eradicate this possible source of conflict 
and disunity in the free world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Commonweal of March 2, 1956] 
THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS 
(By Harold C. Hinton) 

It will soon be fighting weather again in the 
Formosa Strait, and then the air will un- 
doubtedly be filed with propaganda blasts 
from Peking and Taipei over the offshore is- 
lands. In January of this year the Chinese 
Communists began shelling Quemoy on a 
scale unknown since the bombardment of 
September 3, 1954, which sent blood pressures 
up in Washington and proved to be the open- 
ing gun of the offshore islands crisis of early 
1955. The problem of the offshore islands 
will have to be faced. But before taking 
stock of the problem as it now stands, it is 
worthwhile to look at the record. It is com- 
plex, and fogged by propaganda. 

When the Chinese Nationalists retreated 
to Formosa at the end of 1949, they left gar- 
risons on a considerable number of islands 
fringing the South China coast from Shan- 
ghai to Hainan. Some of these, notably 
Hainan itself, they soon lost or had to evacu- 
ate. The principal islands which they man- 
aged to hold, and which are therefore of in- 
terest today, are (from north to south) the 
Tachens, about 200 miles south of Shanghai; 
the Matsus, off the port of Foochow; and 
Quemoy, lying just off Amoy and about 125 
miles west of Formosa. Although these is- 
lands were than rather lightly held by the 
Nationalists, they succeeded in repelling a 
Communist attack on Quemoy in October 
1949. Shortly afterward an epidemic of liver 
flukes prevented a Communist attack on 
Formosa, which was not then under American 
protection. With the outbreak of war in 
Korea at the end of June 1950, came President 
Truman’s order neutralizing Formosa by in- 
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terposing the 7th Fleet between it and the 
mainland. This was followed by substantial 
American military and economic aid to the 
Nationalists which, combined with the opera- 
tions in Korea, further reduced the feasibility 
of an attack on Formosa or the offshore is- 
lands. 

One of the first acts of the new Repub- 
lican administration was to unleash Chiang 
Kai-shek in February 1953. For the record, 
the Nationalists were now free to attack the 
mainland, while Formosa was still protected 
from any assault by the Communists. In 
private, however, the administration insisted 
that the Nationalists seek our consent be- 
fore undertaking offensive operations against 
the mainland. At the same time, we en- 
couraged the Nationalists to occupy the off- 


shore islands in force without, apparently, 


giving any undertaking to help in defending 
them. The following Year saw American 
supplies begin to fiow in significant quanti- 
ties to the offshore islands. 

The Communist counterploy was not long 
in coming. In August 1954 Peking loosed a 
mighty wind of propaganda demanding the 
“liberation” of Formosa and the offshore 
islands. On September 3 Communist artil- 
lery laid down a heavy fire on an improvised 
pier on Quemoy over which American sup- 
plies were being unloaded. Nationalist prop- 
agandists, exaggerating the vigor of their own 
counterbattery fire, misrepresented the Com- 
munist barrage as the beginning of a serious 
effort to take Quemoy, which it almost cer- 
tainly was not. The administration duti- 
fully took fright. With General Ridgway 
alone dissenting, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommended direct American support for 
the Nationalists in the event of an attack 
on Quemoy. The President overruled them, 
however, and threw his weight behind a 
less-forceful policy. In October reports cir- 
culated that the Nationalists had called off 
their air attacks on the mainland at the 
request of the United States Government. 

Whatever the actual intentions of the 
Communists in shelling Quemoy may have 
been, their blow fell not there but farther 
north. In December they clamped a block- 
ade on the Tachens, whose military impor- 
tance is probably greater than that of the 
Matsus or Quemoy, since they lie in the 
flyway between the Shanghai area, where 
the largest concentrations of Communist air- 
craft are based, and the Formosa Strait. On 
January 18, 1955, the Communists “liber- 
ated” Yikiangshan, which lies about 5 miles 
northwest of the Tachens, and thereby 
touched off another crisis in Washington. 

On January 20 the administration took 
the unusual step, for it, of inviting Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders to a conference 
on the offshore islands. Led by Senator 
~ GerorceE, the latter agreed to the administra- 
tion’s proposal for a treaty guaranty of the 
security of Formosa and the Pescadores and 
a free hand for the President with respect 
to the offshore islands. On January 24 the 
President asked, and on January 29 received, 
discretionary authority from Congress to 
give American support to the defense of 
Formosa, the Pescadores, and such other 
Nationalist-held islands as he might see fit 
to defend. A defensive treaty with the 
Nationalist Government embodying these 
principles was promptly negotiated, and both 
Secretary Dulles and the Joint Chiefs con- 
veyed to the public the impression that the 
offshore islands, or at least Quemoy and 
the Matsus, would be defended. The U. N. 
Security Council, for its part, was vainly 
trying to persuade the Chinese Communists 
-to discuss a cease fire in the Formosa Strait. 

The President, however, apparently in- 
clined to the view that the offshore islands 
were not worth defending. Early in Febru- 
ary, at any rate, our Navy aided the Nation- 
alists to evacuate their military personnel 
and civilians from the Tachens, which were 
promptly “liberated.” Late in March the 
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public was given the impression that the 
Joint Chiefs, or, at any rate, Admiral Car- 
ney, expected an attack on the remaining 
offshore islands at any ti: .e after the middle 
of April. On the 11th of April, Adlai Steven- 
son not unreasonably condemned the ad- 
ministration for vacillation and bluster and 
implied that, to him, the offshore islands 
did not seem worth defending. 

The expected crisis never came, although 
Secretary Dulles’ “brink of war’ policy prob- 
ably had little effect in preventing it. Prob- 
ably more important was a presumable de- 
sire on the part of the Communists not to 
be caught in a warlike posture at the open- 
ing of the Bandung Conference. The opti- 
mum fighting season passed away fairly 
peacefully at any rate. 

During 1955 the Communists inaugurated 
a greatly intensified propaganda campaign, 
which still continues, aimed at persuading 
Nationalist officers to defect to the New 
China. In January of this year Chou En-lai, 
in the course of a major speech, promised 
indtvidual Kuomintang members amnesty 
and jobs if they returned to the mainland; 
he did not, of course, guarantee them the 
right to return to Formosa if they chose, 
This sort of appeal is likely to be increasingly 
effective on Formosa. 

This does not necessarily mean that the 
Communists have given up all hope of liber- 
ating Formosa, let alone the offshore islands, 
by force. When India’s Krishna Menon 
came to Washington in October 1955, he 
warned Dulles that the Communists intended 
the existing unofficial cease fire in the For- 
mosa Strait to be only temporary. Under 
these circumstances the administration ap- 
parently considered it wisest to continue its 
policy of forbidding any major Nationalist 
assault on the mainland and keeping Na- 
tionalist military action of any kind within 
rather strict limits. .In December 1955, the 
Nationalist commander on Quemoy com- 
piained that the United States had forbidden 
him to fire his artillery at Communist work 
parties building a causeway from the main- 
land to a small island near Quemoy. 

The Chinese Nationalists for many years 
have appeared to share with the lemmings 
a strange tendency to commit actions likely 
to lead to their own destruction. Last De- 
cember they vetoed the admission of the ad- 
mittedly farcical state of Outer Mongolia to 
the United Nations and thereby nearly 
wrecked the “package deal” for the admis- 
sion of new members, both slave and free. 
This action, which annoyed many members 
of the U. N., has made the admission of the 
Communist regime to at least the General 
Assembly a not improbable feature of the 
next session of the United Nations. 

Sir Anthony Eden, when he visited Wash- 
ington in January of this year, recommended 
that the Nationalists be persuaded to evacu- 
ate the offshore islands. To this Mr. Eisen- 
hower replied that the Nationalists seemed 
determined to fight, and he gave no indica- 
tion that he saw any way of overruling them. 
There the matter was dropped, but it is clear 
that any American support for a Nationalist 
defense of the offshore islands would be ex- 
tremely unpopular in Europe, to say nothing 
of Asia. Diplomatically, affairs seem to have 
reached a stalemate. 

Not so militarily, however. Early in Janu- 
ary, artillery of the People’s Liberation Army 
began shelling Quemoy, and on January 19 
more shells fell there than on any day since 
September 1954. It is possible that the en- 
tire problem of the offshore islands may 
soon have to be viewed in the light of the 
principle, inter arma silent leges. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to understand the mili- 
tary factors which would be involved in a de- 
fense of the islands. 

It is worth noting that no power, even 
the United States, is obligated to come to the 
aid of the Nationalists if the offshore islands 
are attacked. The SEATO pact does not 
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cover them any more than it covers For- 
mosa itself, or for that matter, Hong Kong. 
The United States is the only nation with 
any sort of military commitments to the Na- 
tionalists, and, as we have seen, the defense 
of the offshore islands, as distinct from that 
of Formosa and the Pescadores, is left en- 
tirely to the discretion of the President. 

Although monsoon winds make amphib- 
ious operations in the South China Sea dif- 
ficult in the summer and fall, and although 
the spring is the best season for such opera- 
tions, the offshore islands (except perhaps 
for the Matsus) are so close to the mainland 
that amphibious operations could probably 
be mounted against them at any time of the 
year. They are also so close that ships of the 
Seventh Fleet would be unable to operate in 
the waters which separate them from the 
mainland. 

The offshore islands have undoubtedly 
been useful to the Nationalists as guerrilla 
bases, intelligence and patrol centers, biock- 
ade bases, radar stations, and the like. Their 
blockade of the mainland, however, is not 
very effective, and in the opinion of at least 
some competent military observers the value 
of the islands as bases for an invasion of the 
mainland is slight. Even if it were not, to 
retain the islands at considerable cost on the 
very doubtful assumption that the National- 
ists may some day be able to attempt an 
invasion of the mainland, would be a gamble 
with few parallels in modern times. The 
British, for example, made no serious at- 
tempt to hold the Channel Islands after the 
German conquest of France in 1940. Finally, 
there is the problem of Nationalist morale, 
which is often alleged to be a growth so 
tender that it would be ruined by an evacu- 
ation of the offshore islands. Against this 
view it can be maintained that if a man sees 
that he is bound to be thrown out of a 
barroom after announcing that he can lick 
any man in the house; his morale, prestige, 
and physique are likely to suffer less dam- 
age if he walks out under his own power than 
if he waits to feel the bouncer’s hand on his 
collar. 

The important question remains, Is the 
loss of the islands by the Nationalists in- 
evitable, and if so how soon is it likely to 
occur? Any answer to this question must 
be based on some view of the Communist 
military buildup on the mainland opposite 
the islands. 

This buildup has been proceeding at a 
steady but not very rapid rate for the past 
few years. The main controlling factor is 
geography; Fukien is a rugged province al- 
most isolated from the rest of China by 
mountains. Most heavy equipment brought 
in from outside must therefore arrive by 
boat, and Nationalist control of Quemoy has 
denied the Communists the full use of the 
port of Amoy. Clearly, if Amoy were con-' 
nected with the rail system of continental 
China the buildup could be greatly accel- 
erated. This idea occurred to someone in 
Peking some time ago, and work gangs are 
now constructing a line southward from 
the Hangchow-Nanchang railway through 
the mountains, with Amoy as its main des- 
tination; apparently a branch will also be 
built to Foochow. This railway is expected 
to be completed before the end of 1956. 

The Communists have also been busily 
building airfields near the coast. There are 
about half a dozen within jet fighter range of 
Quemoy, and another half dozen within 
range of thé Matsus. About half these fields 
are presently in use, but only to a limited 
extent. The Communists still keep the bulk 
of their formidable air strength based in the 
vicinity of Shanghai and Canton, but they 
could easily occupy the Fukien fields in force 
once they are supplied with fuel dumps, 
hangars, and the other essentials. 

At the same time the Communists have 
been digging gun emplacements, of which 
the Nationalists estimate there are about 
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700 near Quemoy, 300 of them occupied. 
There are about a quarter of million ground 
troops in the coastal region opposite the 
offshore islands. 

By any possible standard the Communist 
already dispose of vastly superior force, and 
there are military observers who believe that 
the offshore islands would be doing well 
to hold out a week if they were attacked in 
earnest. After the railway to Amoy is com- 
pleted and the Communists have had time 
to bring in more troops and materiel, the 
disparity in strength will grow even more 
overwhelming. The Communists could al- 
most certainly take the islands now, and 
could take them still more easily in the 
spring of 1957—-which, if a prediction has to 
be made, looks like the most probable time 
for an all-out attack—if they were willing 
to risk the consequences. What might these 
consequences be? 

One would probably be a sharp decline in 
whatever chance the Communists may actu- 
ally have of admission to the United Na- 
tions, if the attack occurred before their 
admission. Although it is true that most 
member governments of the United Nations 
regard the offshore islands as logically and 
rightfully belonging to the mainland of 
China, they would be upset by a Commu- 
nist attempt to solve this ticklish problem 
by force. Difficult as it is to know how 
much importance the Chinese Communists 
actually attach to their admission to the 
United Nations, it is clear that they seldom 
calculate comparative advantage and dis- 
advantage in precisely the same way that a 
more rational government would. 

Another possible consequence would be 
active American support for the National- 
ists, possibly including bombing of Com- 
munist installations on the mainland. 
Would an attack on the offshore islands 
actually bring on this measure of “gradu- 
ated deterrence”? The regime in Peking 
can hardly be blamed for not knowing the 
answer to this question. Neither, appar- 
ently, does the one Washington. 

The more one studies the problem posed 
by the offshore islands, the more desirable 
it appears for the Chinese Nationalists to 
evacuate them while they still can. An 
evacuation similar to that of the Tachens 
a year ago is still a military possibility to- 
day, but it may not be one much longer. 
In the not too distant future the National- 
ist garrisons may be left with only the choice 
between surrender and annihilation, with- 
out the option of retreat. If these troops 
are lost it will be a serious blow to the de- 
femse of Formosa, where they are badly 
needed against an eventual Communist 
attack. 

The difficulty, of course, is that the Na- 
tionalists refuse to evacuate the islands. 
The main reasons for this are probably the 
value which they attach to them as a sym- 
bol of their mythical future return to the 
mainland, and the feeling that their pres- 
tige in the world a large and among the over- 
seas Chinese in particular is now so low that 
to yield an inch would be to lose face irre- 
trievably. Parenthetically, it might be 
pointed out that Nationalist prestige prob- 
ably would not stand so low if the Kuomin- 
tang did not insist on alienating its most 
honest and effective supporters. Early in 
1954, the able and respected governor of 
Formosa, K. C. Wu, went into an exile from 
which he accused the Nationalists of turn- 
ing Formosa into a police state. Within 
the past few months the honorable and 
capable General Sun Li-jen has been dis- 
graced on trumped-up charges of harboring 
Communist agents, but in reality for taking 
a cool and realistic view of the chances of 
a Nationalist return to the mainland. 

Given the mainland neurosis from which 
the Nationalists suffer, and their consequent 
determination not to abandon the offshore 
islands, it might be argued that the thing to 
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do is to bring about a cease-fire in the For- 
mosa Strait so that the whole question may 
be settled through negotiation rather than 
by force. But this approach, which has been 
tried by the administration, is completely 
unacceptable to both parties to the dispute. 


There seems to be only one way in which 
we might save the Nationalists from the 
consequences of their own folly, as we failed 
to do on the mainland from 1945 to 1949. 
We could, and should, insist that they 
promptly evacuate all their military and 
civilian personnel from the offshore islands 
and bring them to Formosa. We should re- 
tain our presently existing ban on offensive 
action by the Nationalists against the main- 
land. If these demands are complied with, 
we should continue substantial military and 
economic aid to Formosa. If not, we should 
cut off all aid to the Nationalist garrisons 
on the offshore islands, reduce our aid to 
Formosa to the minimum necessary amount 
to prevent internal collapse (thereby releas- 
ing funds to other countries which have at 
least as great a need for them, such as India), 
and specifically reserve the right to recon- 
sider our stand on the admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations. Such a 
step, which would, of course, provoke the 
most heart-rending wails on Formosa and on 
Capitol Hill, seems to be the only sensible 
one to take in a situation which has grown 
so complicated that it would be best to admit 
frustration and make a clean start in our 
policy toward the offshore islands. 


Finally, what of the argument that we 
must make a sand somewhere in Asia, so 
as not to be nibbled to death? There is 
much to be said for this point of view, but 
it so happens that Korea was the logical 
place to make a stand. The Truman ad- 
ministration nearly lost sight of this fact 
when it allowed Soviet peace feelers and 
neutralist pressure to’ distract it from the 
task of crushing the Chinese forces in Korea 
in the spring of 1951. But what it had al- 
ready done in Korea was being denounced 
by its opponents as Truman’s War, and it 
was Mr. Eisenhower, not Mr. Truman, who 
promised and delivered a truce agreement 
which was in effect a defeat for the United 
States and the United Nations. The next 
choice for a place in which to make a stand 
would be Formosa, which is reasonably de- 
fensible. Indochina would be very difficult, 
and the offshore islands next to impossible. 
If we fight for them, we are likely to be 
drawn into direct participation, on an in- 
creasing scale, in the war between the Chi- 
nese Nationalists and the Communists. 
While this would suit Chiang Kai-shek very 
well, it would not serve the long-term in- 
terests of those who have first claim upon 
our Government’s consideration, the people 
of the United States. 





Let’s Keep the Railroads Ready. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
evening it was my pleasure to hear one 
of the great speeches—pernaps the best 
that I have heard in the city of Wash- 
ington during the last few years. It was 
delivered by W. P. Kennedy, president 
of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
the first time I understand one of the 
trainmen was ever invited to speak at a 
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railroad meeting and be the main speak- 
er. It was an outstanding speech, en- 
titled “Let’s Keep the Railroads Ready.” 
I inquired of the Printing Office what it 
would cost to have the address printed, 
and learned that the cost to have it 
printed would be $280. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed, be- 
cause I believe it will he found to be 
very worthy reading by every Member 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ler’s KEEP THE RaILRoaps READY 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, de- 
livered at the ninth annual dinner of the 
Federation for Railway Progress, March 22, 
1956, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.) 


Federation for Railway Progress—a good 
name and a most ambitious goal. It’s about 
time for progress—real progress on and for 
the railroads of the Nation. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
the organization which I have the honor to 
represent, consists of employees operating 
the trains over the road and in the yards 
of the railroads. It has always favored prog- 
ress in services, in employment, and in work- 
ing conditions. 

Now in our 73d year, we are justly proud 
of our achievements thus far, and we look 
hopefully and confidently to the future. 

I believe that this is the first time in 
railroad history when the head of a labor 
organization has been selected as the prin- 
cipal speaker at an affair such as this—a 
national gathering jointly patronized and 
sponsored by railroad companies, railroad 
employees, railroad suppliers, and railroad 
users. 


I am deeply honored. . 

I undersiand that the heads of all rail- 
way labor organizations are either present 
or represented here tonight. I feel that I 
have been asked to speak merely as one 
who is representative of this entire group of 
outstanding men, and I am confident that 
what I have to say here exemplifies the atti- 
tude and the thinking of all of us within 
that group. 

I think my selection as a speaker here 
indicates at least two important things— 
First, the changing nature of the problems 
with which we are faced. For the better 
part of three-quarters of a century, the 
problems on the railroads have been those 
largely within the industry. We have had 
men and management pitted against each 
other. While we still have those problems, 
and probably always will, in recent years 
there has been a growing importance—an 
increased urgency—in problems which bear 
directly upon the welfare and the future 
of the entire railroad industry, where man- 
agement, employees, and suppliers, are all 
affected alike and in much the same way. 
And, second, I believe, at least I like to think, 
that my appearance here indicates confi- 
dence in both the ability and the responsi- 
bility of labor to function as a full partner 
in ‘the solution of industrywide problems. 

Trouble, apprehension, danger, are great 
forces toward unity and cohesion. ‘Those 
who have common cause are inclined to 
forget their differences and unite for mutual 
benefit. It may be that the growing storm 
clouds on the railroad front are having some 
such effect. At least, we now have a new 
solidarity within the railroad industry which 
is without precedent. In labor, nearly all 
the brotherhoods have followed the example 
of the A. F. of L. and CIO, and have joined 
together in common congress—The Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association. The larger 
railroad companies are now unanimous in 
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their participation in the Association of 
American Railroads and the regional or- 
ganizations, and the smaller lines support 
the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion. The railway suppliers have reor- 
ganized into the Railway Progress Institute. 
And all segments of the industry support 
this federation—our host here this evening. 
In addition to this physical evidence of 
unity, we find a new spirit of consultation 
and cooperation between these various seg- 
ments. Increased effectiveness will surely 
follow. 

We are indeed honored by the presence 
here this evening of so many men of gov- 
ernment—leaders all in your respective 
fields, Members of Congress—Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, Members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and of other important 
administrative agencies. Your presence 
here is heart-warming. Your sincere in- 
terest in the problems of transportation in 
general, and the railroads in particular, is 
both proper and commendable. We are 
flattered that you break bread with us and 
are wtiling to listen to us tell our story. 

I sincerely hope that my remarks may be 
constructive and of some value to you in 
your day-to-day deliberations. 

In_my discourse, I will endeavor—first, to 
give you the highlights of some of the things 
that have happened and are happening in 
transportation; second, to outline the many 
different and often inconsistent roles played 
by Government in the field of transportation; 
and, third, to respectfully suggest some 
things which should be done to make your 
American railroads a stronger, more efficient, 
and better servant of the American people. 

Many interesting and truly important 
things are going on in our business. Me- 
chanical and physical changes in the means 
and methods of transportation are dramatic, 
and their economic effects are of far-reach- 
ing importance. 

Recently, I accepted an invitation to tes- 
tify before a joint congressional committee 
on automation in the transportation in- 
dustry. It was, indeed, a timely subject. 

The national security and future welfare 
of our country depend largely upon our 
avility to fully and wisely utilize the scien- 
tific revelations. 

Automation, using the scientific inven- 
tions, will often reduce manpower require- 
ments or cause change in skills and location 
of workers. Such changes may affect the 
stability of employment, if we do not act 
quickly and prudently in formulating pri- 
vate and public policies to deal with the 
specific local problems as they arise. 

Labor, management and government must 
all work together to make certain that au- 
tomation will be a stabilizing, and not a dis- 
turbing, element in our economy. 

Railrodds, like others in industry, are tak- 
ing advantage of the developments in elec- 
tronics by applying them to good use in 
the handling of cars in freight classifica- 
tion yards of the larger terminals, There is 
reason to expect that type of automation to 
increase rapidly on the major railroads. 

Within a few short years, we have watched 
the steam locomotives give way to the high- 
powered diesel electrics. 

The drafting boards are now filled with 
the primary blue prints of future motive 
power which will be as big an improvement 
over the diesel-electric locomotive of today 
as the steam engine was over the old ox- 
cart of a few years ago. As soon as mobile 
reactors can be satisfactorily developed for 
use on wheels, and I’m sure within the life- 
time of many of us, we will watch the trains 
go by, powered by atomic locomotives. 

I am particularly pleased to note the ac- 
tion of thet major railroads in developing 
the movement of highway truck trailers in 
trains of specially equipped cars. This new 
piggy back service seems to have been suc- 
cessful from the start. It will not only in- 
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crease railroad business, but will do much 
to relieve highway and street congestion. I 
am confident that progressive-minded rail- 
road management will expand this new serv- 
ice as rapidly as possible. 

Literally hundreds of other scientific de- 
velopments have been applied upon the 
railroads—perhaps less spectacular than 
some others—but effective in bringing bet- 
ter, cheaper znd safer service. 

Of course, the railroads are not alone in 
this field. Airplanes, which were the marvel 
of World War II, are already obsolete and 
we are entering the age of jet propulsion with 
real possibility of vertical take-off and land- 
ing. The automotive industry is in the 
vanguard of this parade. We are watching 
@ race between the autotive engineers and 
the highway engineers. Highways are laid, 
horsepower and speed go up, and highways 
become obsolete. Highways are relaid, and 
the same thing happens again. Uncon- 
trolled horsepower, as a factor in highway 
obsolescence and traffic accidents, has been 
completely ignored. Trucks have also been 
mechanically improved. Increased horse- 
power, improved tires, diesel truck motors, 
use of lightweight metals, and further de- 
velopment of semitrailers and tandem-axle 
equipment have literally converted many 
trucks into rubber-tired boxcars engaged in 
service from ocean to ocean, and from border 
to border, cruising the highways at breath- 
taking speeds. 

The diesel motor has also revolutionized 
transportation on the rivers and other inland 
waterways, moving tremendous tonnage at 
very low cost. 

In 1 or 2 places even belt-conveyor com- 
panies, in no position to render a really 
public service, are demanding the right of 
eminent domain. Governor Chandler, of 
Kentucky, is to be commended for his recent 
veto of a bill which would have extended 
that public power for purely private gain. 

We, in the labor unions of the railroad 
industry, welcome the application of science 
to our problems, for there is the hope of 
lifting burdensome and hazardous toil, and 
providing that level of good living which a 
full-employment economy should make 
possible. 

We did not like the old link-and-pin 
method of holding cars together in trains 
of years ago. That method was dangerous, 
uncertain, and limited. We hailed the auto- 
matic coupler as a savior of life and limb 
and a great boon to better and more busi- 
ness. The automatic train brakes brought 
forth additional safety and more business. 
We have every reason to look forward to the 
future with increased automation for more 
safety and more business as we have further 
improvements in the handling of cars and 
the making up and breaking up of trains in 
the terminals, and freight trains that can 
be handled expeditiously between the 
terminals. 

Of course, we will be sitting across from 
management at a conference table with our 
ideas as to what methods and procedures 
should be used to safeguard the workers 
from accidents, ‘reduction of income, and 
possible loss of employment. 

We are at the threshold of a new era in 
passenger-train services. Remarkable im- 
provements have been made in sleeping cars 
and coaches of passenger trains. The trav- 
eler can now ride in a luxury unknown to 
kings a century ago. 

The American version of the Talgo-type 
train, train X, and the aerotrains foreshadow 
the resurgence of railroad competition for 
passenger business. 

The railroads serving the congested in- 
dustrial areas have a wonderful opportu- 
nity to serve the public by coordinating 
commuter trains with the in-city transpor- 
tation lines, thus eliminating a great deal of 
thé rush-hour traffic congestion on the high- 
ways and city streets. 
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It was only a few years ago that efforts 
were made to abandon the South Station 
at Boston, along with the greater portion 
of tHe Old Colonly Railroads. The manage- 
ment was prevailed upon to keep both the 
station and the Old Colony in operation. 
Commuter parking places were provided 
along the tracks near suburban station stops 
and the commuters patronized the modern- 
ized services by the thousands. What was 
done in that area can be duplicated in other 
similar areas with the same or even better 
results. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
new type trains can be used to good ad- 
vantage in service between the larger cities, 
such as between Chicago and Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Louisville, and the Twin 
Cities. 

The drive for a larger share of the pas- 
senger business will be aided tremendously 
by the traffic congestion and hazards on the 
highways and streets. The public is due 
for a rude awakening from the current high- 
way program. The people have been sold 
on the program as a means of reducing traf- 
fic congestion, yet the money is being spent, 
not in the towns and metropolitan areas 
where congestion occurs, but out on the 
intercity turnpikes where there is no real 
congestion. Furthermore, Congress does not 
seem to have the fortitude to keep the truck 
in its proper place. Operating over the new 
turnpikes at bargain rates with little real 
control of size, trucks will get bigger and 
bigger, and there will be more and more of 
them. The ordinary motorist will again be 
driven from the highways, while fast, safe, 
comfortable, and convenient passenger- 
train service comes back into its own. 

There will be some who will hold high 
that inflated passenger-deficit figure, and 
cry out that it can’t be done. I say it can 
be done, and at a profit. Mr. E. B. Padrick, 
chairman of the Trans-Continental & West- 
ern Passenger Associations, talked sense in 
his address before the Traffic Club of Min- 
neapolis, when he said, “I do not consider 
passenger traffic to be a deficit operation.” 
I am of the same opinion. No railroad man 
will contend that if all of the passenger 
trains had been discontinued, the railroads 
last year would have had $669 million more 
in profit. It might be well for the Inter- 
state Conimerce Commission to revise its 
methods of allocating expenses as between 
freight and passenger operations. 

Scientific advancement has helped to bring 
about another development which needs at- 
tention.. We now have several distressed 
areas where there is an excess of unemploy- 
ment. These areas offer an example of what 
can happen when we fail to act quickly and 
wisely in localities where” workers are un- 
employed for various reasons. 

At the same time, there are certain other 
areas where the railroads are obliged to 
work short-handed, or to hire and train new 
employees. Sometimes these opposite con- 
ditions occur on the same railroad. It 
seems logical that the unemployed, experi- 
enced worker, already in the industry, 
should be utilized during his employable 
years before hiring and training new men. 
This is only ane of the many instances where 
the establishment of reasonable policies to 
protect workers displaced by change or by 
improved production methods can be of 
untold value in keeping employment stable. 
In such situations, it may be found neces- 
sary to transfer workers from one State to 
another, as well as from 1 community to 
another. ; 

We have found instances where experi- 
enced, displaced workers were available and 
were needed on other railroads, but were not 
employed due to unreasonably low age limits. 

We are recommending that such age limits 
be waived or eliminated entirely in instances 
where experienced displaced workers are 
available. 
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We are convinced that the industry will 
profit by making use of such workers. 

I said there were economic effects flowing 
from these scientific developments which 
are of far-reaching importance. I pointed 
out the new solidarity within the railroad 
industry—a unity which results from com- 
mon concern for the very survival of the 
railroads as instruments of private competi- 
tive enterprise. 

Remember, the United States is the last 
Nation on the face of the earth where all 
railway transportation is the subject of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Why should there be such concern about 
the railroads? Why should an industry— 
once held by the courts and Congress to be 
such a monopoly as to warrant Government 
control of rates and service—an industry 
which still is the backbone of our trans- 
portation system—an industry absolutely 
essential to the national defense and the 
national ec6nomy—why should such an in- 
dustry be talking now about survival? 
What has happened to produce such an ef- 
fect as to drive these several factions to- 
gether for their common good? 

The opening sentence of a recent report 
to the President says (and I quote) “Within 
the short span of one generation, this 
country has witnessed a transportation 
revolution.” 

A look at the record provides ample proof 
of that statement, and we may say in reply 
“So what!” a mere revolution in transporta- 
tion would not, in and of itself, be cause for 
alarm. We are accustomed to revolutionary 
change. 

But in transportation, the changes which 
have occurred-<physical, scientific, and eco- 
nomic—have not been accompanied by nec- 
essary and proper changes in the relation- 
ship of Government to transportation. 
Changes in regulations, in controls, in pro- 
motion, and in subsidies, which should have 
been made to keep pace with these scientific 
and economic developments have not beeri 
made. The influence of Government has 
been allowed, largely by default, to apply 
in such a way as to create an imbalance be- 
tween the several modes of transportation— 
an imbalance which is unhealthy and un- 
economic. The regulated monopoly of 50 
years ago, together with all its economic ad- 
vantages, has vanished. The traffic den- 
sity—the volume—of public carriers has 
been diluted—divided between many car- 
riers which are supported and encouraged 
by Government. While the total volume of 
business has multiplied, this thinning out 
action has operated in such a way as to de- 
prive the public of many advantages which 
would otherwise be available. 

This shifting “process between different 
types of carriers has gone further than most 
of us realize. For example, in highway 
transportation, when the revenues of all 
intercity motor carriers are taken into ac- 
count—that is, those who are exempt from 
ICC control as well as the regulated truck=- 
ers—their aggregate income is estimated at 
$14,651,000,000. This compares with $8,538,- 
000,000 total freight revenue of all the rail- 
roads. ‘ 

The railroads have been unable, because 
of the law and the interpretations of the 
Icc, to adjust their rate structure to 
the realities of competition. In 1955, truck 
revenue per ton-mile averaged more than 
four times the average ton-mile revenue of 
the railroads. The total amount the ship- 
pers paid the trucks was half again as much 
as they paid the railroads. Yet the-~rail- 
roads handied 2%, times the toh-miles of 
traffic. Largely because of these artificial 
rate conditions, the high-cost carrier—the 
truck—is gaining, and the low-cost car- 
rier—the railroad—is still slipping. 

Of course, we have fine transportation in 
America, perhaps better than in any other 
country. We, likewise, have many other 
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things superior to other countries. But that 
is not the point. If sound basic principles 
are adhered to by Government in the whole 
broad field of transportation, if the natural 
laws of economics are given free play with- 
out bias or favoritism, the American peo- 
ple will receive vastly better transportation 
at a fraction of the cost they are now obliged 
to pay. . 

What is the role of Government in the field 
of transportation? We find substantial and 
often controlling influence by Government 
acting in at least four separate capacities. 
We have the United States first as defender 
of the Nation directly dependent upon trans- 
portation as a first line of defense; second, 
as a buyer of transportation, the world’s 
largest shipper of freight; third, as a pro- 
vider of transportation facilities, giving 
away or selling their use in the channels of 
commerce; and finally, as a regulator of 
transportation—the referee between shippers 
and carriers and between various classes and 
kinds of carriers. In these several capaci- 
ties, the action of Government is unrelated, 
uncoordinated, and often brutally incon- 
sistent. 

Great buckets of bunk are being peddled 
about the importance of highways and the 
obsolescence of railroads in the national de- 
fense. This is being done as a means of 
channeling highway money into turnpikes 
where it is not needed, instead of into cities 
and towns apd farm roads where it is needed. 
I wish I had time to give you all of the an- 
swers. We should have learned a lesson 
from Hitler. He developed his autobahn and 
neglected his railroads—and lost a war. The 
North Koreans rebuilt bombed-out railroads 
overnight, but gave up trying emergency 
rebuilding of highways. We talk about 
building highways to accommodate tanks. 
A set of tank treads costs about $4,000 and 
is good for about 1,000 miles. That makes 
$4 per mile for treads alone. A tank that 
wears out its treads in getting to a battle is 
of no value in a battle. Tanks must be 
hauled to the theater of action by railroad. 
Once in action, tanks do not need roads of 
any kind. The railroads are vital to our 
national defense in either an onshore or 
offshore war. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever about 
that statement. 

Yet, the Federal Government goes right on 
in other fields and conducts activities which 
impair, if they do not imperil, the ability 
of the railroads to perform that task. It’s 
nobody’s job to look out for the interest of 
the national defense in railroad capacity 
and readiness. 

Then we have government as a shipper— 
a user of transportation facilities. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is today and 
has been since before World War II the 
biggest shipper in America. And what are 
its policies as a shipper? For the most part, 
they are consistently inconsistent. It uses 
its economic power to apply pressure in 
such a way as to shame any commercial 
shipper. In transportation an industry 
where rates are supposed to be stable and 
where all shippers are supposed to be treated 
alike, Government adheres strictly to an 
auction-block traffic policy. When service 
is remotely comparable, it stimulates rate 
cutting and the lowest bidder, by whatever 
means of transport, gets the business. This 
Philosophy is applied even in the movement 
of dangerous explosives. Thousands of tons 
of these dangerous commodities, because of 
a few cents’ difference in rates, are shipped 
by truck over the public highways and streets 
of the Nation. TNT on Main Street is an 
everyday occurrence. Government plays one 
form of transportation against another in 
cutthroat practices despite the noble man- 
date to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to preserve sound economic conditions 
between and among the several forms of 
transportation. This is done to save money 
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for the Government. This is so as to the 
bulk of its freight shipments, but not so 
when it comes to mail. 

Literally hundreds of passenger trains have 
been pulled off and their equipment junked 
and thus lost forever to the defense plant 
because the mail has been taken away and 
awarded to trucks. Trucks are obliged to 
bid against each other as contract carriers, 
and I am told a very large number of suc- 
cessful bidders have gone broke in their bar- 
gain services to the Government. But worse 
than that is the policy of the Post Office De- 
partment in the handling of airmail. Mail 
which it ships by rail is handled at a profit 
to the Government, and mail by air at a 
tremendous loss. Yet, despite this loss, the 
Post Office Department is engaging in an 
experiment—an experiment which it has 
been carrying on for nearly 2 years—ship- 
ping 3-cent mail between important termi- 
nals by air. The courts have held that, while 
there is no statutory sanction, these ship- 
ments will not be prevented as an experi- 
ment. Mind you, this action is absolutely 
illegal, except as an experiment. I believe 
Senator JoHNsSTON is justified in his pro- 
posal to investigate this unusual course of 
action. In this respect, Congress should not 
abdicate to the Postmaster General. 

And then we have government as a pro- 
vider of transportation, both at the national, 
State, and local levels. In this activity, its 
spending is tremendous. 

First, we have waterways, both inland and 
intercoastal. Literally millions have been 
poured into these transport facilities over 
the years to make them available for use by 
private business for private profit or gain, 
with no serious thought to recovering for 
all of the people the money thus spent for 
the use and profit of some of the people. By 
what legerdemain is money spent for water- 
ways different from money spent on any 
other facility? Certainly the use of these 
waterways is given away or sold by Govern- 
ment at less than cost. 

Then we have airports and airway facili- 
ties. Expenditures in this field are sup- 
posed to be justified as a means of promot- 
ing a new and useful industry. But how 
long is the promotion to continue? In 1954, 
the passenger revenues of only the scheduled 
domestic airlines far exceeded the total 
passenger revenues of all the railroads, $¥06 
million versus $767 million. Certainly these 
carriers have now come of age and should 
now be relied upon to stand on their own 
feet. Yet, States and municipalities join 
with the Federal Government in racing to 
extend the use of airports and navigation 
services provided by the taxpayers (including 
the railroads) with no serious effort to ob- 
tain adequate or fair return or rental. 

And last, but certainly not least, we have 
the State and local units of government now 
joined by the Federal Government in fur- 
nishing highway facilities provided at tre- 
mendous cost. We have a vague idea that 
highways should be paid for by those who 
benefit from them, but general understand- 
ing as to who should pay how much is cer- 
tainly lacking, with very little real effort 
to find the answer. When the House Ways 
and Means Committee only a few days ago 
considered the Boggs bill, it knew it had a 
hore and rabbit stem when both automobiles 
and big trucks are taxed on gasoline and 
rubber at identical rates per gallon and per 
pound. It admitted the fairness of a differ- 
ential between big trucks and automobiles, 
but took no effective steps to find out what 
it should be. In its haste to pass a bill so 
billions may be spent, it inserted only a 
token charge on trucks weighing more than 
13 tons. . 

For the most part, no distinction is made 
between ordinary use and commercial use of 
the highways. You would not think of 
charging a man a fee for walking into the 
post office to mail a letter or buy a stamp. 
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But if Joe Doaks wanted to set up a cigar 
stand in the post office lobby to make him- 
self some money, you would expect Joe to 
pay a little rent. 

It is the same with public highways. Cer- 
tainly those who use public highways as a 
place of business—those who sell highway 
use for profit, should be obliged to pay a 
little extra for that privilege. 

We like to think of America as a land of 
private enterprise. I wonder who is kidding 
who. There could be no such thing as an 
automotive industry without our vast sys- 
tem of highways provided by the public. 
If the Government is to engage as exten- 
sively as it does in the business of providing 
and selling the use of facilities for highway 
transportation—and that in competition 


with true private enterprise—it certainly © 


should not sell that use at less than cost. 

So you see we have Government by far 
the biggest factor in the provision of trans- 
portation facilities, highweys, waterways, 
and airways. Invariably their use is sold 
at less than cost. What a tribute it is to 
the railroads that they have been-able to 
exist in competition with these overwhelm- 
ing subsidies. 

These subsidies are aggravated by the 
States and local units of goverment. Only 
the railroads and pipelines, because they are 
owners instead of tenants, are obliged to 
pay taxes upon the right-of-way they use. 
No other form of transportation makes any 
material tax contribution to the general ex- 
pense of State and local government and in 
many; many school districts across the 
United States, the railroads are the princi- 
pal source of tax support. 

And then we have Government as the 
regulator of transportation—that is, as the 
regulator of part of the transportation carried 
on. Our pattern of regulation has been al- 
lowed to grow like Topsy. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been handed an 
almost impossible task. It has some power 
over some of the transportation agencies, 
with no power over others which are often in 
position to exert controlling influence over 
rates and service. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board has power over some but not all air 
carriers who affect the business and revenue 
of rail and highway carriers of passengers 
and mail. The Federal Power Commission 
has control over gas pipelines, which affect 
the business of coal carriers by rail and barge. 
The ICC has power over all railroads, but only 
about 35 percent of the business carried on 
by truck, and only @ small fraction »f the 
business on inland waterways, 

With literally thousands of carriers under 
its wing, it has woefully inadequate appro- 
priations and 2 completely inadequate staff. 
A pitifully small number of men makes no 
more than a gesture at supervising the safety 
of operations of the carriers throughout the 
country. The Attorney General is charged 
with primary responsibility for defending the 
Commission in court. That duty has been 
assigned—of all places—to the antitrust di- 
vision of that office. The basic philosophy of 
the Antitrust Division is often opposite to 
that of the ICC. On many occasions when 
the Commisison is sued in court, the Attorney 
General promptly confesses error by the 
Commisison and the Commission must then, 
by its own attorneys, intervene and attempt 
to defend the case. 

When agricultural commodities are moved 
by rail, they are subject to ICC regulation 
in every respect. When the same commodi- 
ties are moved by truck, they are completely 
exempt. 

Endless examples could be cited to show 
the fragmentary character of the power to 
regulate which is exercised by Government. 
Its power to regulate is actually exercised 
effectively over only one agency—the rail- 
roads. Of course, the regulatory system 
should be overhauled and made complete and 
effective, or it should be repealed. 
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In view of these facts, what should Gov- 
ernment do? 

In the sc.ution of these problems, at thé 
very threshold is the proper approach. A 
fundamental mistake of Government has 
been its failure to,consider and take into 
account all of transportation as an entity— 
instead of separately considering individual 
segments of the transportation system. With 
rare exceptions, the various means of trans- 
portation are treated individually with eyes 
tight shut to the inevitable interaction be- 
tween the various forms of transportation. 
In one sense, all carriers are competitive, and 
in another sense they complement each 
other. No important action can be taken as 
to one means of transportation without pro- 
ducing a reaction within, or upon, another. 

For example, Congress,is about to appro- 
priate as much as all the money in circula- 
tion—more money than was used to fight 
all of World War I—to build a vast system 
of interstate highways—highways to be pri- 
marily and deliberately designed for the 
transcontinental transportation of freight by 
truck. Without going into the merits or de- 
merits of that action, I respectfully call at- 
tention to the fact, and to me it is an 
appalling fact, that this action is being taken 
without one moment’s consideration being 
given by any responsible agency of Govern- 
ment to the effect of those highways, and 
their use as freightways, upon the American 
railroads and upon the ability of those rail- 
roads to serve the needs of national defense 
and the general economy. We have this 
and other action by Congress and its agencies 
promoting and providing more and more 
transportation, while at the same moment 
we have the ICC working under orders of 
Congress to restrict entrance into the busi- 
ness of public transportation in order to 
prevent a surplus. There are many examples 
which could be cited of the blindness with 
which government so frequently approaches 
problems in transportation. 

So long as Government refuses to coor- 
dinate the several phases of its own interest 
in transportation as well as the interests of 
the American people—so long as the left 
hand knows not what the right hand does— 
there will be confusion, inconsistency, and 
economic waste, inexcusable waste, in the 
broad field of transportation. 

So the first and most fundamental thing 
I have to suggest is that every action by 
Government, in the field of transportation, 
to restrain, promote, or regulate any seg- 
ment of the transportation industry, that 


every action as a provider of additional trans-. 


portation facilities, be fully and intelligently 
weighed to determine its consistency with 
our national transportation policy and its 
real effect upon all of the transportation 
system. 

The dictates of commonsense, the frank 
recognition of cause and effect in transpor- 
tation, require compliance with the sub- 
stance of this suggestion. No elaborate or 
profound action of Congress is necessary to 
put it into effect. A brief declaration of 
legislative and administrative policy, with 
the establishment of simple procedures, 
would be enough, 

I mentioned the impending highway pro- 
gram. The immediate expenditures would 
be more than the current value of all the 
railroads and railroad property in the United 
States. The additional expenditures by 
States and local government, contemplated 
in this program, would bring the total to 
about four times the amount that has been 
spent on all of the railroads in all the his- 
tory of this country. 

I think you will admit that the economic 
wisdom of making those fabulous expendi- 
tures is at least debatable, although there 
seems to have been very little debate about it. 
These freightways will be operated in direct 
competition with the privately owned and 
operated railroads. The Government is go- 
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ing into business on a scale never heretofore 
contemplated—the business of providing and 
selling the use of transportation facilities. 
Motor carriers will buy the use of these 
freightways and will resell that use to their 
shippers. If we are to avoid nationalizing 
our transportation system, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must assume primary responsibility 
to see to it that the privilege of road use is 
not sold by any level of government at less 
than cost. This is particularly true as to 
those who use those highways for commercial 
purposes. To sell highway use for less than 
cost is to furnish subsidy to those who get 
the bargain—subsidy by government aiding 
motor carriers in their competition with pri- 
vately operated railroads. And the subsidy 
is just as real if it resutts from charging pri- 
vate automobiles a part of the cost that 
should be paid by trucks. 

From now on, the Federal Government 
must maintain a watchful eye on both the 
Federal revenues for highway use and the 
weight of Federal charges as they fall on 
individual users. In this connection, a de- 
plorable situation has come to light. There 
is a surprising lack of dependable informa- 
tion as to how costs should be allocated be- 
tween the different classes of users. A road 
test to end all road tests is to be held in 
Illinois. In this elaborate test, there is not 
even an attempt to learn the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining a highway for auto- 
mobiles only. That information is necessary 
as a standard of comparison—a starting 
point for cost assignment. We’re spending 
and collecting billions béfore we know the 
facts. With such a stake in the picture, the 
Federal Government can well afford to, and 
should, spend what it takes to learn the 
truth about highway cost responsibility. 

Furthermore, Congress must exercise eter- 
nal vigilance to keep these highways from 
being destroyed. In 1954 one of the prin- 
cipal owners of a truck line ran for, and was 
elected, governor of one of our sparsely popu- 
lated Western States. He promptly jammed 
through the legislature a law permitting 
truck size and weight limitations among the 
highest in the land, and this in a State where 
the financial ability to build highways was 
at the opposite end of the scale. In State 
after State, after highways and bridges are 
built to given standards, weight limits have 
been raised to permit operation of trucks far 
in excess of highway capacity. Without the 
moral support of Congress, State legislators 
will be unable to stand up against political 
pressure to make trucks bigger and bigger. 
Profit is the motive, and highway destruc- 
tion is the result. 

I have a suggestion about freight rates that 
I believe to be practical and timely. I make 
it purely on my own responsibility. I am 
not at all certain that my colleagues agree 
with me or with the propriety of making 
this suggestion at this time. Much has been 
said about. the so-called Cabinet Committee 
Report on Transport Policy and Organiza- 
tion and the pending bills to put it into ef- 
fect. Railway labor must oppose some and 
will support others of its recommendations. 
The report has brought to light the action of 
the ICC and its interpretations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to deny the full, 
free play of competition between the various 
modes of transportation. Among other 
things—many other things—the report 
urges action by Congress to make it clear 
that whenever a carrier by one mode pro- 
poses reduced rates which do not discrim- 
inate and which yield revenue above cost, 
those rates may not be rejected merely be- 
cause they adversely affect the rates or earn- 
ings of a carrier by another mode. 

Now there’s an idea that I can buy. And 
one the great American public can buy. 
In fact, it’s an idea that everyone can and 
will support—everyone, that is, except those 
who are afraid of competition. 
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But there’s something else that seems ut- 
terly clear. This is the 22d day of March. 
It won’t be long before adjournment. As 
practical men, we know if hearings are to be 
held upon the whole report and all of its 
many recommendations, there is grave doubt 
as to whether there is yet time for any con- 
structive action to get through both Houses 
of Congress before adjournment. 

There is no reason that I can understand 
why this whole report must be handled in 
one package. It makes sense to me for the 
committees to bite off no more than they 
can chew. I hope the committees will give 
thought to a short bill dealing only with 
these umbrella rates—to quick and full 
hearings on that ome measure, and action 
on it in both Houses this session. For- 
getting the selfish interests of the carriers 
that might be affected on either side of this 
action, it is high time that the shippers and 
consumers be given the consideration they 
deserve. If a railroad or a truckline or a 
barge line can reduce rates and get more 
traffic without discriminating and can make 
money in the process, it should be allowed 
to do so. This is an election year. I think 
action on ‘buch a bill would be good politics 
for either party. 

As to the movement of these dangerous 
explosives over public highways, Congress 
should certainly investigate the facts and 
enact whatever requirements may be neces- 
sary to stop that practice, except in time of 
war, and to provide adequate safeguards 
and insurance to protect the public from 
the hazards connected with the movement 
of any and all dangerous commodities. Un- 
der the rules of the ICC, insurance pro- 
tection for the public required of trucks 
hauling groceries and of those hauling dyna- 
mite or gasoline is the same. My organiza- 
tion on two separate occasions has joined 
with others in petitioning the Commission 
for adequate insurance protection from these 
dangerous truckloads, but to no avail. 

In summary, I respectfully suggest that 
to bring real and lasting progress to the 
railroad industry and to transportation as an 
enterprise, in furtherance of the welfare of 
all the people, these things should be done: 

1. Congress should stop pouring omt addi- 
tional millions of public funds for the pro- 
vision of more facilities for transpoftation 
until and unless it finds, through compe- 
tent authority, that such facilities are truly 
mecessary and consistent with the real pub- 
lic interest. 

2. Congress should recognize that the 
United States and the several States are 
heavily engaged in the business of trans- 
portation through the provision of facilities 
for transportation and the gift or sale of 
their use. When such facilities are used in 
the channels of commerce, Congress and the 
States should stop selling that use at less 
than cost. 

3. In view of the gruesome toll of injury 
‘and death on the public highways and the 
frequency of fatal collisions at railway- 
highway crossings, Congress should recognize 
its responsibility for action to prevent mix- 
ing into the traffic stream, truckloads of dan- 
gerous explosives and other inherently dan- 
gerous commodities. Above all, it should, 
by appropriate action, prevent its own 
agency, the Defense Department, from ex- 
posing the public to such hazards as a ship- 
per of such commodities. 

4. As a gesture of fairness to the millions 
of hard-earned dollars invested in the rail- 
roads, to the million railroad employees, and 
their wives and families, and the millions 
of men and women dependent upon rail- 
road service, Congress should take prompt 
action to untie the hands of the railroads 
in their competitive struggle for survival. 
They should be allowed to defend them- 
selves. The law should be amended at this 
session of Congress so that any_carrier which 
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ean reduce its rates, without discrimina- 
tion, and yet make money in the process, 


~ should have the full power to do so. 


5. We should never forget the lesson 
learned from the transportation muddle of 
World War I, with the.Government in con- 
trol of the railroads, and the contrast of that 
dismal failure with the thrilling perform- 
ance and magnificent record of these same 
railroads, and of the men and women who 
made that record possible, in World War II 
under private control. 

We know the tragedy and the heartbreak 
of those sickening words, “‘Too little, too 
late.” 

We must not close our eyes to the very real 
possibility of world war III, and the terrible 
implications of such a conflict. The day 
and the hour of ite arrival, if it arrives, only 
God in his wisdom can foretell. 

In this age of electronic control and atomic 
power, the railroads of this country, more 
than ever before, are vital to—an indis- 
pensible part of—our nationwide mechanism 
for war. A few days—a few hours of time— 
precious time—may alter the course of des- 
tiny. 

~ We must keep the railroads ready. 

In time of peace, we must be prepared for 
war. 

Let it never be said that the Members of 
Congress have courted national suicide, 
through inaction, bias or partisanship, in 
weakening or dissipating the strength, the 
vitality, or the readiness of the American 
railroads. 


. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times for March 15, 1956, contains 
the following interesting article con- 
cerning the suggestion by the New York 
State Division of Housing on the in- 
vestment of union pension funds in 
middle-income rental and cooperative 
housing: 

Pian. Sets BILLION IN UNION Hovustnc— 
AGENCY To INVEST A POOLING OF PENSION 
Funps PROPOSED FOR MIDDLE-INCOME 
Homes—HIGHER YIELD INDICATED—LEGISLA- 
TION To USE MONEY FOR COOPERATIVE PROJ- 
ECTS URGED IN 2=PortT To STATE 


(By Charles Grutzner) 


The creation of a quasi-public financing 
institution, through which more than a bil- 
lion dollars of union pension funds might be 
invested in middle-income rental and co- 
operative housing, was proposed yesterday 
by State Housing Commissioner Joseph P. 
McMurray. 

His suggestion was advanced in a report 
to Governor Harriman on a year’s study of 
the State Division of Housing on the incen- 
tives and drawbacks of such investment of 
part of the vast funds held in trust for pen- 
sion payments. 

Commissioner McMurray said legislation 
could be adopted to create the lending 
agency, whose bonds would be bought by 
union pension funds, and to make invest- 
ment in housing easier and more attractive 
to pension funds trustees. 

The plan would work something like this: 

The corporation, which might take any of 
several forms, would be authorized by special 
legislation to invest in housing development 
mortgages up to 90 percent of the project 
cost. The corporation would not be & State 
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agency nor would it be subsidized by the 
State. It would be controlled, under limited 
States supervision, by the pension funds that 
would buy its bonds. 

OBJECTIVES IN UNITED INVESTING iS 

There are several advantages of such a 
pooling of pension fund investments over 
individual ventures by union pension funds 
into specific housing projects, according to 
Commissioner McMurray. 

The housing investment would become a 
full-time work of experts, leaving union 
officials free to carry on their primary labor 
responsibilities. Special legislation would 
remove the limitation under which pension 
funds may not now be invested in any mort- 
gage exceeding two-thirds the value of the 
project. Ninety-percent mortgages would 
make possible lower development costs, with 
resultant lower rents and higher profits to 
the pension funds on their investment,” Mr. 
McMurray said. 

Mr. McMurray believes this would pro- 
duce more private construction of housing 
to rent at $18 to $22 a room and also more 
cooperatives at comparable costs. 

The new proposals are a followup on, Mr. 
McMurray’s report of last January on mid- 
dle-income housing problems, in which he 
told the Governor that the greatést unmet 
need was apartments for the middle third 
of the State’s families, having incomes from 
about $3,750 to $5,900 and able to afford 
monthly rents or carrying charges of $63 
to $99. 

In his new report, Mr. McMurray said there 
was at least $25 billion in pension fund re- 
serves, exclusive of Government pension 
funds, and that the reserves were increasing 
at the rate of $2,500,000,000 annually. About 
$10 billion of these reserves are held by in- 
surance companies and about $15 billion are 
in funds administered by unions or corpora- 
tions. 

The report concerns itself only with the 
$15 billion in self-administered or trusteed 
plans. Mr. McMurray estimated that an in- 
vestment of a tenth to a fifth of these funds 
in housing mortgage bonds would result in 
a tremendous construction program. 

GREATER USE IN THIS STATE 

Although such funds could be invested in 
similar housing ventures in several parts of 
the country, the largest programs would be 
expected in New York State. 

Types of investment held by pension funds 
now differ from fund tofund. Mr. McMurray 
noted that at the end of 1954 the Securities 
and Exchange Commission reported that self- 
administered funds on the average invested 
54 percent of their assets in corporate bonds, 
18 percent in Government bonds, and 18 
percent in common stocks. Of the rest, 
about 4 percent was in preferred stock, 2 
percent in cash, and 4 percent in other assets, 
including mortgages. 

A study of 1,024 self-administered pension 
funds, published recently by the State Bank- 
ing Department, showed an average return 
of 3.18 percent on all their investments. Mr. 
McMurray believes that mortgage invest- 
ments, through a quasi-public corporation, 
can bring a better yield and at the same time 
provide needed housing. 

Except for a limited amount of investment 
by trustees in conventional mortgages, there 
has been very little pension-fund financing 
of housing. 

The only examples in this State have been 
Electchester, a 2,225-unit development in 
Queens built in_ 1953-55 by local 3 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers in conjunction with electrical con- 
tractors and Corlears Hook, in lower Man- 
hattan, with 1,668 apartments, opened last 
year under sponsorship of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. Both are 
cooperatives and are not limited to union 
members, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished American, Lt. Gen. John W. 
O’Daniel, recently retired from active 
service. It has just come to my atten- 
tion that General O’Daniel has assumed 
the post of chairman of the American 
Friends of Vietnam. Those who know 
General O’Daniel and his great work in 
preserving the spark of freedom and na- 
tional independence in Vietnam, can 
well understand his unselfish desire, 
even in retirement, to aid the cause to 
which he gave so much in the past. The 
Washington Post and Times Herald, in 
today’s issue, carried a most significant 
letter on the subject of Moscow and 
Vietnam, written by General O’Daniel. 
I sincerely hope that President Eisen- 
hower and our policymakers will pay 
heed to the warnings raised by Gen- 
eral O’Daniel iff his letter. Under 
unanimous consent, I include it with 
my remarks: 

Moscow AND VIETNAM 


Soviet hypocrisy as the champion of anti- 
imperialism is clearly evidenced by Moscow’s 
latest proposal for a new Geneva conference 
on Vietnam. In effect, the Moscow-Peiping 
axis hopes, through an all-Vietnamese elec- 
tion, to destroy the independent state of the 
Republic of Vietnam, and transfer its in- 
habitants to Communist bondage. The de- 
mand for a new Geneva conference can only 
be viewed as another tactic in the overall 
Communist design for imperialist expansion. 

Led by President Ngo Dinh Diem, the Re- 
public of Vietnam comprises all of Vietnam 
south of the 17ih parallel. The Republic 
represents more shan 11 million persons free 
from tyranny, including some 800,000 refu- 
gees who fied from the Communist armies in 
the north. On Sunday, March 4, almost half 
of these people went to the polls to freely 
elect a national assembly, the first such elec- 
tion in Vietnam’s history. 

More than 12 million Vietnamese live under 
Communist tyrany in the north. We may 
infer from past Communist “elections” that 
the northern regime can deliver the entire 
vote above the 17th parallel in support of any 
Communist slate, should all-Vietnamese elec- 
tions take place in the near future. The net 
result of all-Vietnamese elections, therefore, 
would be to turn over to the Communists 11 
million free people in the south without fir- 
ing ashot. Those who support such elections 
under present conditions, in effect, must be 
aware of the consequences. 

President Diem has rejected all-Viet- 
namese elections as long as Communists con- 
trol the 12 million people and their votes in 
the north. Since the government of south 
Vietnam was not a signatory to any Geneva 
agreement and, in fact, protested against it, 
it is assuredly President Diem’s legal and 
moral right to reject any proposition de- 
signed to abrogate his nation’s independence. 
Nor is the United States, which signed noth- 
ing at Geneva, legally bound to uphold the 
principle of all-Vietnamese elections. 

In reality, na agreement—aside from a 
truce—-was signed at Geneva in July 1954. 
The participants did voice a pious hope that 
representatives of North and South Vietnam 
would agree to confer on national elections. 
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The Geneva participants realized, however, 
that they had no right to bind a nonpar- 
ticipant (i. e., South Vietnam) to any agree- 
ment. The use of the term “Geneva agree- 
ment” is therefore a journalistic fiction and 
not a legal fact in connection with Viet- 
namese elections. 

Apparently the Soviet Union, the Chinese 
Communists, and the North Vietnamese—in 
their recent statements—have understood 
the nonlegal nature of Geneva by calling for 
a@ new Geneva conference. Our friends in 
France, Great Britain, and India seem to 
have fallen for this subterfuge by their will- 
ingness to appease communism’s imperialist 
appetite with the vital morsel of independ- 
ent South Vietnam. 

It is importaht for the United States Gov- 
ernment to reject Moscow’s demand for a 
new Geneva conference and to affirm its 
support for the Republic of Vietnam 
President Diem, and the new and freely 
elected national assembly. : 

JoHN W. O’DANIEL, 
Lieutenant General, United States 
Army (Retired), Chairman, 
American Friends of Vietnam. 
New YorK. 





They Intend to Destroy Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to divert the attention of our col- 
leagues to Mr. George E. Sokolsky’s col- 
umn on the State of Israel, which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can for March 8, 1956. It is as follows: 

THEY INTEND To Destroy ISRAEL 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


What is called the Middle East problem is, 
in fact, the question of the continued exist- 
ence of the State of Israel. Here is a new 
state, recognized as a member of the United 
Nations and its existence guaranteed by all 
the solemn treaties and agreements which 
arise out of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. Now Egypt end Saudi Arabia intend 
to destroy, liquidate, and abolish the State 
of Israel. In this effort, they are supported 
materially by Soviet Russia and the United 
States, the former supplying arms to Egypt, 
the latter to Saudi Arabia. 

In due course, some kind of war is bound 
to break out on the boundaries of Israel. It 
cannot be foretold who will start that war, 
what little circumstance will send men to 
kill each other over a boundary. Naturally 
when a new state comes into existence, it is 
carved out of territory which once belonged 
to some other people. What we now call 
Israel was up to the end of World War I part 
of Turkey; then it became a British manda- 
tory under the old League of Nations and 
now is an independent state.’ It never was 
Egyptian or Saudi Arabian territory. As a 
matter of fact, Egypt was a semi-colony of 
Great Britain and Saudi Arabia was not a 
country until after World War I when the 
Turkish Empire was divided up. 

So, when it comes to claims, the legality 
of the position is that the United Nations 
turned a British mandated area over to the 
Jews who had settled in Palestine and formed 
there the State of Israel. 


COMPLICATING FACTORS 


This situation is complicated by religious, 
racial, and social differences and by the enor- 
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mous oil reserves of Saudi Arabia. The 
American State Department faces the dilem- 
ma that while it has guaranteed the exist- 
ence of Israel, it does not propose to lose 
the oil of Arab countries nor the air bases 
which it has established in such countries. 

Meanwhile, the Arabs, under the leadership 
of Nasser of Egypt, have maneuvered them- 
selves into the enviable position of being 
able to blackmail both the United States 
and Soviet Russia. Nasser seems to be more 
clever than Nehru, who tried the same game 
and manipulated himself into a Russian 
slave. 

The Jews, on the other hand, have waited 
since 70 A. D. to get back to Jerusalem. 
Whether one agrees with the Zionist pro- 
gram or not, it is impossible to ignore his- 
toric facts. In the Seder service each Pass- 
over for this long period, the phrase was 
repeated year after year, “And next year in 
Jerusalem.” In the Orthodox Jewish prayer 
book, the return to Zion, to Jerusalem, is a 
constant prayer. And Orthodox Jews, wher- 
ever they may be, always face toward 
Jerusalem when they pray as a Moham- 
medan faces toward Mecca. Those who 
hope that they can overcome this tradition 
of Zion by diplomacy are whistling in the 
wind. Every man, woman, and child in 
Israel will have to be killed before that coun- 
try is abolished. They will fight for that 
soil as no people ever fought before. If 
Israel is to be liquidated, it must be by war. 


STATE DEPARTMENT LACKS PROGRAM 


The question then arises whether a state 
recognized by the United Nations can be 
pressed out of existence by neighbors who 
dislike it or by great powers that find its 
existence inconvenient. Furthermore, the 
question arises whether the United Nations 
is correct in tolerating the blockading of a 
country by other member states. 

The answer, of course, is that the United 
Nations cannot function in a situation which 
involves the great powers; that it is virtually 
helpless in any situation in which Soviet 
Russia chooses to take a side. Therefore, it 
is not to be expected that the United Na- 
tions will be able to prevent war between 
Israel and Egypt and Saudi Arabia. And 
now that Glubb Pasha has been kicked out 
of Jordan, that little country will become 
bellicose. 

Our own State Department has no pro- 
gram. It pursues what might be called a 
flexible policy; that is, meeting each situa- 
tion as though it were an isolated problem, 
which no situation ever is. The reason a 
little fellow like Nasser can be so fresh is 
that he gets away with it; anybody can twit 
the United States or Great Britain because 
they take the twitting. And whereas it is 
all done in the sacred cause of peace, there is 
no peace. 

es ee 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 








Let’s Fortify Freedom With Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr.’ SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be inserted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD @ sermon delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Stephen T. Harvin, pastor of the South 
Jacksonville Presbyterian Church, en- 
titled “Let’s Fortify Freedom With 
Faith.” 

Dr. Harvin recently received an award 
from the Freedom Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pa., for this very excellent ser- 
mon, and I highly recommend its read- 
ing to the Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LE?T’s ForTiry FREEDOM WITH FAITH 


(Sermon by Dr. Stephen T. Harvin, South 
Jacksonville Presbyterian Church, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.) 


Let’s fortify freedom with faith. This sub- 
ject was brought to my attention by a group 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, some of 
whom we have the pleasure of having with 
us in our church. This week we pause to 
pay tribute to the noble dead who made 
America possible. Let’s fortify freedom with 
faith. 

The price of freedom is eternal vigilance, 
and the man who forgets to be on his gufard 
finds that sooner or later he himself will lose 
this wonderful thing we call freedom. In 
America we love it; we boast of it. It is 
great, but believe me, we can lose it; and 
once it is lost, it is hard to regain. Let’s 
fortify freedom, for certainly freedom needs 
to be fortified. Let us not forget it can be 
lost. 

There are enemies beyond the bounds of 
America and there are plenty of them. In 
our day and generation we have the menace 
ef communism as it seems to grow stronger 
and stronger every year. Why? I shall tell 
you the reason why. Our friend, Dr. Frank 
Price, last year’s moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church, United States, who also was 
the last man of our church to be run out of 
China, said that a young Chinese spoke to 
him, and said, “Christianity can give the 
world a better social order than Marxianism 
ever can; but you see, We Marxians believe 
in ours. We give our time. We live on a 
moderate income and give the rest for pro- 
pagation purposes of Marxianism. Until you 
Christians believe Christianity enough to 
live it, to sacrifice, to work for it, we Marx- 
ians are in the lead.” To fortify freedom 
with faith calls for every American to stand 
true, to live for the gospel of Christ, our 
Lord. 

We can lose it in another generation be- 
cause we are living in a day and genera- 
tion when great giants are awakening all 
over the world. Did you read Collier’s maga- 
zine last week? Chester Bowles tells some- 
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thing about Africa, that great giant that is 
awakening fast. In the next 25 years Africa 
shall speak and every man that lives will 
hear her voice. Will Africa speak with us 
or against us? Here is the great danger of 
the next two decades. Mr. Bowles makes 
this one bright picture, however; thank God 
the Christian missionary has been to Africa 
and the leaders now in the revolution in 
Africa, who are helping Africa awake out of 
its darkness, are native Christians. That is 
one great hope. 

The other hope, he said, is that in America 
we have over 16 million descendants of 
Africa, and as they know and taste of justice, 
peace, and love in America and know the 
Christian eause, we are that much surer of 
ourselves. Let’s fortify freedom with faith. 
Believe me, freedom needs fortifying. 


Certainly in our country we must fortify 
freedom for we know what it means to be 
free to worship, free to work, free from want, 
free from fear. But what is freedom? We 
talk about fortifying it; we talk about pos- 
sessing it in America, but what is freedom 
after all? It is not the ability, the right, and 
the liberty to do what you want, when you 
want, and how you want. This is anarchy, 
and once it comes, then everybody loses his 
freedom. But what is freedom? Freedom, 
my friends, is simply taking the Golden Rule 
and putting it into practice, doing unto 
others as you would have them do unto you. 
Freedom is respecting the rights of the other 
man. You, too, possess your right to live 
for your good, for the glory of God, and 
the good other other people. These three: 
you, the eternal God, and your fellow man, 
are all considered in this great work of 
freedom, and once any one of the three is 
forgotten, freedom is lost. a 

Let me show you Christian freedom. It is 
the greatest in all the world. First there is 
a freedom from that terrible thing called 
the guilt of sin. Men and women who have 
sinned and still taste of the horror of that 
guilt, who cannot get it out of their minds 
or hearts, day or night, wherever they are, 
are haunted as if by a ghost and can never be 
free, regardless of whether they live in Amer- 
ica or not. The way to find freedom from 
the guilt of our sin is found in the wonder- 
ful and glorious truth of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Through a faith in Him sins can be 
forgiven, the guilt is gone, and man knows 
the wonder and the glory of peace. 

There is another peace and a great freedom 
that is offered to us in the Christian Gospel, 
which is freedom not only from the guilt of 
sin, but from the power of sin. Look at it. 
If you don’t mind, stop and think of the 
millions of alcoholics in America who are 
not free. They are slaves. Think of the 
millions of people in America whose hearts 
are led by hatred, bitterness, and jealousy. 
They are not free; they are slaves, regardless 
of where they live. You see, when you sin, 
as the Scriptures tell us, you become a serv- 
ant of sin. Sin has dominion over you and 
you are not free. 

Yes, the Christian Gospel cuts the bonds 
and sets us free so we can live and enjoy 
living. ‘This, my friends, is the freedom that 
is given in Christ. Now when you talk about 
defending freedom with faith, here is what 
you need: the power of the Christ that can 
help us defend freedom. 


Fortify freedom with faith. But just to 
say fortify freedom with faith is not enough. 
We must define this faith, so those who are 
proclaiming this great truth today want to 
define it. They are urging the people of 
America to go back into the churches where 
they can find a true understanding of Chris- 


tian faith. 


How many people have sought freedom 
through faith but followed the wrong thing. 
They had faith in the wrong cause. That is 
the trouble today with all the satellite coun- 
tries of Russia. Ah! It must be a faith that 
is built on Jesus Christ, our Lord; and when 
we have a freedom built on this type faith, 
then we have a freedom that lasts. Itisa 
freedom that works. As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he; and the man who builds 
his hope on Jesus Christ now has something 
on which he can have a freedom that works. 

Look at our noble forefathers, Washing- 
ton and others. They had implicit faith in 
the living Christ and today we have the 
America we know. Now you and I, their 
sons and daughters, had better have an im- 
plicit faith in the same Christ, or we will 
never be able to hand the glorious America 
we know today to our posterity. There is the 
challenge we face. Let’s fortify freedom with 
faith. 

How to possess this faith? The world has 
the answer. Do not fool yourself. Any- 
‘where you turn somebody will tell you how 
to have faith, but I would like, my friends, 
for you to turn to the word of God that I 
read a few moments ago, and there you will 
find out how to have faith. Jesus said to 
these men, “My word abides in you, then are 
you my disciples indeed; then you shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
There is the answer. As the word of God 
abides in you, then you grow in faith. 

On the syndicated page of last Sunday's 
Times Union, there was an article urging 
people for this summer to make it a plan to 
read the Bible through. Let us at least read 
the Gospels through this summer. Get ac- 
quainted with Jesus Christ as He is revealed 
to us through the word of God. As you do, 
believe me, you will find yourself growing in 
faith; you will find yourself trusting the will 
of God; and you will find the wonders of His 
grace, for faith comes through the word of 
God. Read your Bible, study your Bible, is 
the plea of the church to the American people 
and to the peoples of all the world. 

“When you let My word come in you, then 
you become My disciple.” Ah, now as the 
word of God comes in you, then you come 
into the church, into the other group of 
Christians. The man who talks about being 
a Christian and stays outside by himself is 
making a misinterpretation of the Christian 
Gospel, for the early church brought the 
disciples into the church as one; and there 
as one they grew in faith, for they studied 
the word of God together. There as one they 
increased in knowledge and they put their 
religion into practice in the church, of loving 
one another, of helping one another, of doing 
the great work that God wanted them to do. 

Fortify freedom with faith. My friends, 
here then is the answer. Get busy and de- 
velop faith. Study God’s word; come inte 
the church; fellowship with Christian people; 
learn how to love and how to forgive in the 
church, then put it in your home, and then 
into the world. There is the way to develop 
faith. 
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Faith produces a definite result. When 
you and I develop this faith, then we have 
freedom; and when we have freedom, then 
we know the great joy of living. Analyze the 
situation. The facts are these: As you know 
God’s word, you know God. You begin to 
learn more about Him, and as you know more 
about God, then God lives in you. It is 
wonderful. The living Christ. As you study 
God’s word, you learn more about other peo- 
ple. You learn how to get along with them. 
Whether their skin is black, white, or tan 
does not make any difference. You learn 
more about other people whatever their na- 
tionality, whether it is Russian, French, 
British, African, or American. You learn 
they are children of God. You learn that 
when they are stabbed, they bleed like you 
and I bleed. You learn that when they are 
dead, they are dead; and women’s hearts 
bleed, and children are reared as orphans. It 
teaches us something about God. It teaches 
us something about other people. It teaches 
us something about ourselves. When you 
grow in faith, you fortify freedom, for you 
find out your inability to live as you ought 
to live. Therefore, you look to the living 
Christ to give you strength and to help you 
live. 

You see, you can talk about freedom ali 
you want, but unless you are right inside, 
you cannot have personal freedom. Unless 
the Nation is right, it cannot enjoy freedom. 
And unless we know God’s word and find 
the great truths and facts of life, we can 
have no freedom. 

Last month in the Reader’s Digest there 
Was an article, which if it had been written 
by me or any other preacher, you would all 
have said the man did not know what he was 
talking about. But the article was written 
by none other than Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
on the subject: “Can We Outlaw War?” 
General MacArthur spoke of the evolution 
of war since he had been in the Armed 
Forces. He spoke of the efforts to stop war 
and to outlaw war. They have failed. He 
said as a whole the Russian people do not 
want war any more than the American peo- 
ple as a whole want war. He said the time 
has come. War will have to be outlawed 
because we now have such tremendous and 
terrible weapons that everybody who can 
think knows that the next war, regardless of 
which side comes out victorious, we will all 
lose, and everybody will be destroyed. He 
says now we cannot have another war and 
live. As I read it, I remembered it was the 
very same man who at the surrender of 
Japan said the same thing, and he said the 
problem now is a theological one. 

What is he saying? The same as our sub- 
ject: “Let’s fortify freedom with faith.” 
The problem is a theological one, that only 
as a man knows God will a man be able 
to wake up and see the horrors of the next 
war. Only as a man knows God will he find 
out how to get along with himself, how to 
get along with his fellowmen. It is the only 
hope of mankind. 

Let’s begin with you and with me. Let’s 
put our own souls into the life of the living 
Christ and let Him give us power and grace 
to live together with one another, and then 
pray God the rest of the world will do like- 
wise. 

Fortify freedom with faith, but remem- 
ber—let the faith begin inside you. It will 
become contagious and you will begin to 
propagate it to the man who is near you. 

Our Father God, we thank Thee for Jesus 
Christ. We thank Thee for letting us live in 
this great world and this great hour. As 
men have been slaves because of the horrors 
of war, because of the fact of sin, help us 
to see we cannot have another war and live. 
Therefore, help us to start right now with 
ourselves, put our faith in Jesus Christ, and 
trust and follow Him. Make the church 
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awake to the hour and give us men and 
women who will unite with it and go forward 
with Christ. 

Be with those this day who will unite with 
this church through the session, for we ask 
in the name of Christ, our lovely Redeemer. 
Now may the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, the communion of Thy 
divine spirit be with you now and forever 
more. Amen, 





The Gallup Poll—Electorial Reform Has 
Two-One Backing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp yesterday’s 
Gallup poll, indicating that the people of 
the United States are two-to-one in fa- 
favor of electoral college reform. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE GALLUP PoLi—ELECTORAL REFORM Has 
2-1 BACKING 


(By George Gallup) 


PRINCETON, N. J., March 24.—As the Sen- 
ate considers the proposal for a basic reform 
in the American political process of electing 
a President, an institute survey finds senti- 
ment better than 2 to 1 in favor of changing 
the present winner-take-all system of the 
electoral college to make it more representa- 
tive of the will of the people. 

Under the present method the candidate 
who receives a plurality of the vote in any 
State wins all of its electoral votes. 

The Senate proposals, although differing 
in mechanics, have as their goal the division 
of the electoral vote among candidates more 
nearly according to their popular vote. 

More than 4 voters out of every 10, or 42 
percent, had an approximate idea of the 
meaning of the term, while 48 percent said 
they didn’t know what it is. The remain- 
ing 10 percent gave incorrect answers. 

Each person in the survey was then asked 
a second question in which the general idea 
of the present system and the proposed 
change, in principle, were described as fol- 
lows: 

“Today, the presidential candidate who 
gets the most popular votes in a State takes 
all the electoral votes of that State. Do you 
think this should or should not be changed 
so that each of the candidates would receive 
the same proportion of electoral votes that 
he gets in the popular vote? 

“This would mean, for example, that if 
a candidate gets two-thirds of the popular 
vote in a State he would then get two-thirds 
of the electoral vote of that State.” 

Here is the way opinion divided among all 
persons questioned in today’s survey: 

ALL VOTERS 

Should be changed, 60 percent; should not, 
28 percent; no opinion, 12 percent. 

Voters with the most education were found 
to be most In favor, as the following shows: 

Should be changed: College, 76 percent; 
high school, 59 percent; grade school, 51 per- 
cent. Should not: College, 21 percent; high 
school, 30 percent; grade school, 27 percent. 
No opinion: College, 3 percent; high school, 
11 percent; grade school, 22 percent. 
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INFORMED GROUP 


Here is the vote among the informed 
group—those who could give a reasonably 
correct definition of the term, electoral 
college: 

Should, 68 percent; should not, 28 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4 percent. 

In today’s survey both Republicans and 
Democrats were found to be in favor, but the 
greatest approval vote came from Inde- 
pendents. 

Comparing 1952 under both systems we 
find: 

Stevenson, who got 44.6 percent of the 
Democratic-Republican popular vote, re- 
ceived only 17 percent of the electoral votes. 
Eisenhower, with 55.4 percent of the popular 
vote, received 83 percent of the electoral 
vote. 

If the electoral votes had been divided ac- 
cording to the popular vote in each State, 
Eisenhower's total would be reduced from 442 
electoral votes to about 285 and Stevenson’s 
total would be increased from 89 electoral 
votes to about 240, with about 6 electoral 
votes going to other candidates. 

The Constitution now provides that a can- 
didate must receive 266 of the total of 531 
electoral votes to win. 

Three presidential candidates in United 
States history have been elected who trailed 
their opponents in the popular vote. They 
were John Quincy Adams in 1824, Rutherford 
B. Hayes in 1876, and Benjamin Harrison in 
1888. 





The Soil-Bank Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
a letter from Mr. Gene McNulty, field 
editor of the Oregon Farmer, some very 
constructive thoughts relative to the 
soil-bank program are advanced. 

Mr. President, so that these ideas may 
have the widest possible consideration, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. Mc- 
Nulty’s letter of March 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE OREGON FARMER, 
Portland, Oreg., March 8, 1956. 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: One of my 
closest advisers has proposed that tree-fruit 
plantings with cover cropping have a plate 
in the soil-bank legislation. 

Certainly there is a need for such special 
consideration on the thousands of small 
farms here on the west coast and particularly 
in Oregon. When Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson was here in Portland recently, he 
suggested that the small west-coast farmer 
could take part in the soil bank by forest- 
tree planting. However, this proposal does 
not fill the need on our higher-priced 
specialty cropping farms here in the Wil- 
liamette Valley. 

There is much merit in adding tree-fruit 
plantings to the program. Most of the ex- 
isting prune orchards are from 35 to 40 years 


_ old and have all but reached “retéssgement” 
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age. The aged condition is about the same 
for Oregon’s commercial cherry orchards. 
Soil-bank tree-fruit plantings is just as well 
suited for the better specialty farms as for- 
eit-tree plantings is for farms having less 
rich land. 

The long-range planning committee for 
horticulture in Marion County recommends 
replacement of many old orchards, particu- 
larly cherry and prune plantings. Market 
outiook for the future is vastly improved— 
cherries are now in demand for fresh market 
shipments as well as processing and the 
lowly prune is coming into its own as a 
canned “Purple Plum” product. 

As you are well aware, tree-fruit plantings 
represent a relatively long-range investment 
before profitable fruit harvests can be had. 
Soil-bank inclusion would encourage more 
plantings to replace cash-grain cropping on 
hillsides subject to severe erosion. The pro- 
gram would also help the grower financially 
while waiting for his orchards to reach 
maturity. 

We urge that you give the proposal your 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 
GENE MCNULTY, 
Field Editor. 





Need for Election Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is very apparent that the people 
of our country are thinking deeply of 
the problem of election laws. They 
want realistic laws, and laws which will 
guarantee them full knowldege of the 
issues and the backgrounds of the candi- 
dates. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
thoughtful editorials from the Duluth 
Herald and the Washington Post bear- 
ing upon this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Po.rrics NEEDS MARKET SURVEY 

Senator Lyrnvon B. JOHNSON, Democrat, 
Texas, majority leader of the Senate, sug- 
gests that we let voters know how much 
money is spent in a campaign, through clear, 
complete reports, made public before the 
election. 

For the Senate races he would put the 
limit at 20 cents per vote, taking any total 
vote in the State in the past 4 years. Buta 
Senate candidate would be permitted to 
' spend at least $75,cuv0, even in a small State. 
Senator Johnson suggests the same 20- 





cents-a-vote limit on expenditures of can- - 


didates for representatives with at least 
$15,000 permitted in any district. 

Complete, prompt, two-way reporting of 
both contributions and receipts, as proposed 
by the Senator would probably be more im- 
portant than the campaign limits. 

Of even more interest to the watching 
public would be a survey to show how much 
money it really takes to make an effective 
campaign. 


In business the taking of market surveys 
to be used in planning advertising and dis- 
‘tribution has become a science. Politics is 
not quite the same, but has several points 
in common. Undoubtedly a candidate, like 
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a favorite entertainer or an ordinarily wel- 
comed guest, can appear too often, take too 
much of people’s time, talk too much, and 
wear out his popularity. 

Perhaps it should not be so, but with 
many independent voters a little politics goes 
quite a long way. It would be a great day 
for free government if a survey showed that 
beyond a point a big campaign fund can 
hurt a candidate more than it helps him. 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 18, 1956] 


EquaL TIME, UNEQUAL ISSUE 


If the America First political candidate in 
Chicago had set out deliberately to demon- 
strate the defects of section 315 of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act, he scarcely could 
have done so more effectively than through 
his- demand for equal television and radio 
time to answer President Eisenhower’s an- 
nouncement speech. Lar Daly is the America 
First candidate for the Presidency and the 
Governorship of Illinois in the Republican 
primary on April 10. It is safe to assume 
that not more than a tiny fraction of the 
voters in the country have ever heard of 
him, Yet the law seems to require that he 
be given time on national hookups equal to 
that set aside for Mr. Eisenhower's speech 
and Senator SPARKMAN’s reply on behalf of 
the Democratic Party. 

It ig difficult to think that Congress con- 
templated any such strained result when 
it wrote section 315. Congress was intent 
on preventing limited broadcasting facili- 
ties from being placed at the disposal of 
one candidate to the disadvantage of other 
serious contenders for public office. It 
scarcely could have intended to place fringe 
candidates, perennial office seekers and 
crackpots on the same footing as the major 
contenders for this would virtually prevent 
the use of broadcasting facilities for cam- 
paign purposes. Yet the language of the 
law appears to require equal time on the air 
for all legally qualified candidates. The 
practical effect has been to place a severe 
restriction on the availability of broadcast 
time for political purposes. 

Correction of this defect is one of the pur- 
poses of the clean elections bill which has 
such overwhelming sponsorship in the Sen- 
ate. This bill would permit broadcasting 
stations to sell or give time to major can- 
didates without being obligated to extend 
similar facilities to fringe and splinter 
groups. The nudge from America First in 
TIilinois is another reason why passage of 
the campaign reform bill is urgent. 





Forest Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Forest Recreation,” which was 
published in the Logan Herald-Journal, 
of Logan, Utah, on March 19. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Logan (Utah) Herald-Journal 
of March 19, 1956] 
Fortst RECREATION 

Senator WaLLAcz F. BENNETT’s suggestion 

that expenditures for improvement of forest 
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recreational areas be doubled to $28.5 mil- 
lion in 8 years should be welcomed by the 
public in general. The Senator expressed 
the opinion that. the $2.2 million now ap- 
proved by the House for forest recreation 
was not even enough to maintain existing 
facilities. 

Last year over 45 million people enjoyed 
visits to the national forests. This figure 
indicates clearly how the popularity of these 
particular areas is growing, which is as it 
should be. They offer a great deal of enjoy- 
ment to those who wish to get away from 
their usual environment if for only a few 
days out of the year. 

Those of us who live near them can attest 
to the fact that the improvement of facilities 
in most national forests has not kept pace 
with the tremendous increase in their use. 
And this situation reflects directly the lack 
of dollars because the Forest Service itself 
seems to have done an excellent job with the 
limited resources at hand. 

It is hoped that Senator BENNETT’s pro- 
posal meets with immediate support and 
that an expansion of facilities can be car- 
ried forward in time to help care for the 
record crowds of tourists expected again this 
summer, 





Pheasant Hunting, Foreign Aid, and the 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article written by Walter Travis, depart- 
ment adjutant of the South Dakota 
American. Legion. In the article, 
“Speedy,” as he is known to all Legion- 
naires in South Dakota,:expresses some 
ideas that grew out of a pheasant hunting 
experience.. His article can be read with 
enjoyment by all. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Doing for others is highly recommended, 
particularly around Christmastime, and I 
wouldn't discourage it. But, human nature 
being what it is, I suggest moderation. It’s a 
thing that can be overdone. 

Came to mind an incident in my calm and 
peaceful past. A bunch of us used to go 
pheasant hunting together. And one time a 
brother joined our party who was convinced 
that a pheasant should be cleaned when 
taken-—right now. He seemed rather to like 
to clean pheasants. I didn’t—none of us did, 
particularly. We took ’em home as we picked 
them up, and the cleaning came then-—- 
preferably by somebody else. ‘ 

Since this brother was sure immediate 
cleaning was vital, and since he was willing, 
shortly he was cleaning not only his own 
birds, but those of everyone else. It was his 
idea. Nobody asked him to do it. But we 
were willing. Second day out about all this 
lad did was clean pheasants. And along in 
the afternoon, I realize now, we got to feeling 
we were doing him a favor by shoving birds 
in his hands—and we got a mite critical of 
the job he was doing. 

Well, the third day it came to this citizen 
that he’d traveled a couple of hundred miles 
to hunt pheasants, and here all he was doing 
ws operating a field butcher shop. So he 
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quit it, and started hunting—didn’t even 
clean his own birds. And doggone if the rest 
of us didn’t feel we were gypped. He was 
failing us. And that guy—a good guy— 
never was asked to go with us again. I realize 
the reason, now—he’d gone overboard doing 
us favors, then committed the cardinal sin 
of quitting that same. 

So it isn’t with any holier than thou atti- 
tude that I view the reception other nations 
have given the foreign “aid” the United 
States has as its policy. As I thought about 
somebody to write my column, and about 
the pheasant cleaner, newspapers on my 
desk heralded the suggestion, supported by 
some in both political parties—but happily 
opposed, at least now, by some in both—that 
foreign aid be increased. For the people to 
whom we’ve been giving money are getting a 
mite critical now, and peevish, just as we did 
when the young man went overboard to clean 
our pheasants. 

This giving away cash collected from 
American taxpayers is something unique in 
this world. No other nation’s ever done it— 
the others figure their job is to take care of 
themselves. Now Russia is doing some prom- 
ising, to keep up with the Joneses, but the 
value of a Russian promise has been pretty 
well established. And when they do give, 
they see to it that they get their money’s 
worth—an idea shied away from by most of 
our leaders through all the years of this 
noble experiment. 

Maybe giving would be all right if it 
worked. But we’ve given away more than it 
would take to run this Government our life- 
time, and it hasn’t netted this cquntry one 
firm alfy, or even any fair-weather friend 
we didn’t have before. The reason’s plain— 
it’s the same human nature that made us 
turn thumbs down on the pheasant-cleaner. 
We've proved it doesn’t work, so we should 
have more! 

And a quirk that irritates me is that some 
of the lads most eager to build up our stock 
of enemies by this give-away are the same 
who urge cuts in funds to compensate war 
veterans for the physical and economic dis- 
abilities they have because of service to their 
Nation, and urge this reduction on the 
ground that it’s costing too much! 

This matter of economic disability is little 

considered in miost discussions of veteran 
compensation. A man may come home from 
war in apparent good health—though that’s 
deceptive, because months and years in mud 
and cold or heat take something out of a 
man that makes him vulnerable the rest of 
his life. But he can come home apparently 
sound, and still he’s lost years of experience 
and skill needed to compete in the business 
world today. A man’s main earning period 
isn’t much over 20 years, and when a fourth 
or fifth of these years are spent clear out of 
civilian life or brushing up on his profession 
or job, he has really lost. This loss is for 
the Nation, and the Nation has an obligation 
to compensate for it when that loss is evi- 
dent at the end of his earning days. Ful- 
filment of this obligation is the aim.of the 
Legion legislative program adopted at the 
Miami convention last fall. 
«And another thing: The cost-too-much 
boys cry that this is becoming a Nation of 
veterans: The December 15 National Tri- 
bune debunked this. “The facts show,” said 
this long-established paper, “that from less 
than 1 percent to fewer than 10 percent of 
our citizens ever saw war service, the percen- 
tages running up to the top figure only as 
a result of the awful holocaust of World War 
II. It is undeniable truth that a very small 
minority of our people have ever fought in 
@ war.” 

Of this minority, many are so fixed finan- 
cially and temperamentally that they never 
will apply for Federal pensions; the number 
each year attaining age 65—the yardstick 
age under Legion proposals—is necessarily 
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small; and the total number, under and over 
65, is constantly being whit by death. 
You want to know what I tHink? I think— 
and perhaps I should emphasize that this is 
Travis speaking and in no sense an Official 
view of the American Legion or any other 
member thereof—I think things would be 
better if this country invested millions in 
the folks at home instead of billions to in- 
crease the number of those who hate us. 





The Lakeview (Oreg.) Municipal Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Lakeview, located in south-central Ore- 
gon, where distances between commu- 
nities are great, has proved a haven for 
airplanes; and the Lakeview Municipal 
Airport, ably managed by Myron Bus- 
well, assisted by his wife, Jean, is well 
known for its warm hospitality. 

The airplane has become a necessity 
to cover great distances and has replaced 
the horse and buggy as the country doc- 
tor’s vehicle, and it is especially useful 
to the veterinarian. The uses of the air- 
plane are innumerable. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orD a fine article by Leverett G. Richards, 
aviation editor of the Oregonian, which 
appeared in that paper on March 18, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LAKEVIEW AIRPORT OPERATOR USES PLANE To 
Hunt Lost Cars, Count ANTELOPE, PATROL 
Fires * 

(By Leverett G. Richards) 

Lakeview, capital of a country made for 
airplanes, is one area where the plane is 
used for everything, including looking for 
lost automobiles. 

Myron Buswell, municipal manager and 
operator of the modern airport with its sur- 
faced runways and its own unicom radio, 
uses his planes for just about everything 
but plowing. More than once in the long 
winter months he has been called upon to 
search for trucks missing or overdue on 
the long, lonesome stretches of desert high- 
way that radiate in all directions from Lake- 
view. 

In one case he located a big truck broken 
down alongside the highway, landed and lo- 
cated the driver. In another case the driver 
Was overdue but O. K. This week he vol- 
unteered his plane to hunt for two women 
lost hunting uranium. 

Another winter chore is helping the game 
department count its antelope. With a game 
expert operating the counter Buswell dives 
down the canyons and waterholes of Lake 
County, rounding up the antelope and herd- 
ing them long enough to get a count. The 
plane is also used to aid in the deer count. 
In summer he flies fire patrol. 

The plane has virtually replaced the horse 
and buggy as the country doctor’s vehicle— 
especially the veterinary doctor. Buswell 
finds it easy to land in fields or roads and 
taxi into the barnyard almost. anywhere. 

His is a family operation. When Myron is 
away his wife, Jean, services transient planes 
and operates the airport radio. 
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REA’s Rural Telephone Program 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
storied Evangeline country of Louisiana 
where most of our French speaking pop- 
ulation are direct descendants of the 
Acadians, we are adding a new sign of 
progress to our landscape. My con- 
stituents in St. Martin Parish are get- 
ting modern dial telephone service on 
their farms through loan funds fur- 
nished the Breaux Bridge Telephone Co. 
by the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. Mr. Earl J. Conrad is president 
and manager of the telephone company. 
In that connection I quote from a letter 
I received from Mr. Conrad: 

I want to comment on my decision to 
seek financing through the REA program. 
Contrary to the feeling on the part of some 
who sought such financing, I never had any 
misgivings about the financing through a 
Government agency. 

I purchased this company in 1942 at which 
time we had 250 subscribers. Most of these 
were in the town of Breaux Bridge. We had 
a multiparty circuit running from Breaux 
Bridge to Cecilia and one such circuit to 
Parks. At Arnaudville we had a small dial 
exchange serving some 32 subscribers there. 
I might say that at that time the Breaux 
Bridge exchange consisted of an outmoded 
magneto board. 

I have always been an advocate of elec- 
tric and telephone service to the people who 
live in rural areas. However, I soon found 
that my lifetime savings, revenues of the 
company, @ $50,000 loan at 5 percent from 
suppliers of equipment on a 5-year basis, a 
$50,000 loan from individual sources, all were 
insufficient to completely do the job. I fur- 
ther found that rates granted to an inde- 
pendent telephone company are not con- 
sistent with short-term high-interest financ- 
ing. Therefore, I turned to REA for financ- 
ing. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has certain policies, such as equity require- 
ments, engineering, minimum construction 
requirements, and area coverage. I sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly with all. of them. 
These requirements are for the best interest 
of my company and have caused me no 
trouble. 

We cut over the new system on February 
25, 1956, with some 1,450 subscribers, 300 of 
which were rural and had never had tele- 
phone service before. With funds available 
we plan to serve another 400 rural subscrib- 
ers out of Breaux Bridge, Cecilia, Parks, and 
Arnaudville Exchanges. 


The use of REA loan funds to make 
the farm a better place on which to live 
is nothing new to the farmers of St. 
Martin Parish. For a long time, they 
have been getting their electricity from 
the Southwest Louisiana Electric Mem- 
bership Corp. which is described as the 
peaeters largest rural electric associa- 

on. . 

The Breaux Bridge Telephone Co. is 1 
of the 17 independent telephone com- 
panies in Louisiana which has borrowed 
money from REA to put modern tele- 
phones on the farm, 
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One cannot help but be a little amazed 
that in an age of atoms, electronics, jet 
planes, and other scientific miracles, 
that something so fundamental gs ef- 
fective telephone conversation has so 
long been delayed in reaching all the 
farms of America. Not to be able to 
have clear and quick communications 
with relatives and neighbors and market 
centers is to have an artificial wall 
around our farms, Many of our farmers 
with radio‘and television are in the posi- 
tion of hearing the world talk to them 
without being able to talk back. — 

It is a matter of great pride to me that 
the independent telephone companies of 
Louisiana have recognized that REA loan 
funds offer a great opportunity to mod- 
ernize our links of communication. Town 
and country are to be tied closer together 
in both our languages. 

The 17 Louisiana companies now using 
REA loan funds have set out to remedy 
the telephone situation for more than 
21,000 farmers. As of now, they have bor- 
rowed a little over $9.5 million from REA 
to improve and extend rural service. 
Rural people in approximately 25 par- 
ishes in the State will be affected. Line 
construction and the installation of new 
dial exchanges will provide employment 
for hundreds of our working people. In 
many instances Main Street and the par- 
ish farm will be able to talk business 
with each other for the first time. 

What is happening in Louisiana is 
happening in 43 other States and Alaska. 
REA has allocated close to $276 million 
to 419 rural telephone borrowers. The 
borrowers represent independent, coop- 
erative, and mutual telephone organiza- 
tions. The loan funds mean improved or 
first-time telephone service to more than 
600,000 rural residents. It means the 
construction of more than 164,000 miles 
of new telephone line. 

Despite the good start thgt has been 
made in REA’s rural telephone program, 
a great deal yet remains to be accom- 
plished. The 1954 Census of Agriculture, 
released around the first of the year, 
shows that only 48.8 percent of the farms 
in the United States have telephones. 
And we have no way of determining how 
many of those with phones have ade- 
quate service. The telephone figure con- 
trasts sharply with that for rural elec- 
trification. Around 94 percent of our 
farms now have central station electric 
service, 

The percentage of farms with tele- 
phones increased by 10 percent between 
1950 and 1954. In Louisiana the increase 
was from 11 to nearly 26 percent, In 
five other States, the percentage also 
doubled. 

REA’s telephone-loan program, stems 
from an amendment to the REA Act in 
1949. Loans are made at the rate of 
2 percent interest over a period of 35 
years. Borrowers are required to put up 
sufficient equity capital of their own. 
The purpose of this is to help secure the 
Government loan to make sure that the 
owners of the telephone system will have 
a real interest in competent manage- 
ment and operation. 

During 1955 REA made 188 loans to 
telephone borrowers in the amount of 
$66,808,000. Borrowers using REA. fi- 
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nancing for the first time numbered 99. 
The loan activity during the calendar 
year meant extension and improvement 
of telephone service to some 135,000 
farms and rural establishments. 

The future of rural telephony appears 
to be brighter each year. I count my- 
self and my neighbors as being most 
fortunate to have a progressive organi- 
zation like the Breaux Bridge Telephone 
Co. to provide our farms with modern 
dial telephone service, 





Farm Conditions and the Political 
Campaigns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the daily 
radio roundup of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, of St. Paul, 
Minn., on March 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THURSDAY, Marcu 22, 1956. 

Every political doctor in the country is 
holding his own private autopsy on Tues- 
day’s presidential primary in Minnesota. 
They want to find out what caused the big 
political tummyache that’s upset the whole 
Nation. Some of them have diagnosed the 
trouble already. They point out that the 
Democrats piled up a 2-to-1 advantage over 
the Republicans in Minnesota’s farm dis- 
tricts. That's significant, observers say, be- 
cause farmers apparently were not voting 
party lines—they were voting parity. They 
are fed up with price flexing from Washing- 
ton, and they voted against it. These ob- 
servers see the vote as a complete repudi- 
ation of the Eisenhower-Benson sliding- 
scale farm program. 

That’s one interpretation. There are 
others, too. One writer points out that 
farmers are restless; they’re not yet hang- 
ing their hats in any political party’s office. 


They are waiting to hear from Washington . 


before making up their minds. 

In a speech prepared for delivery tonight, 
at the National Farmers Union convention 
in Denver, M. W. Thatcher, GTA’s general 
manager, emphasizes that. He’s critical of 
both political parties. In 1952, Thatcher 
explains, the President during his campaign 
made a golden promise of parity to farmers. 
He hasn’t kept it. Then, he adds, the Dem- 
ocrats in 1954 promised parity for farmers 
if they gained control of the House and 
Senate, and they have failed to keep their 
promise. 

The Thatcher speech brings out the fact 
that Farmers Union and its cooperatives 
made up the only farm group that carried 
on an effective all-out campaign in behalf 
of firm farm prices on a real parity basis, 
with decent living standards for farm peo- 
ple. He said the Farmers Union has a great 
and difficult task before it, and that is to 
lead American farmers out of the valley of 
the shadow of disaster into which they have 
been led by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“To do this,” Thatcher states, “we may 
have to change & number of faces in Wash- 
ington. There never will be a sound pro- 
gram that protects farm families until we 
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have a President, a Vice President, a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and a Congress that sets 
its mind to the task.” 

Thatcher, in his Denver speech, pays trib- 
ute to the parity leadership in Congress by 
Minnesota’s Senator Huserr HUMPHREY, who 
led the hard-fought campaign for firm farm- 
price legislation. Speaking of GTA, the 
Farmers Union and affiliated organizations, 
Thatcher states again that “we are the only 
group making this fight for the family-size 
farm. We know we are right. That’s why 
we know that we will finally win this fight 
for all the farm people.” 

You can join in this great effort to keep 
farm families on the land by making your 
bushels work for fair farm prices. Ship 
them GTA, the co-op way. 





Outflanking the Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 





~ Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 


dent, last month Under Secretary of 
Labor Arthur Larson, delivered at the 
Midwinter Personnel Conference, at 
Chicago, Ill., an address entitled “Qut- 
flanking the Welfare State.” 

I am sure that the judgment of history 
will be that this administration yields to 
no philosophy in its concern for the needs 
of the people. Since Under Secretary 
Larson so ably detailed the path of the 
Eisenhower administration to meet the 
needs of the American people, I ask 
unanimous consent to have his address 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor». 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESs BY HON. ARTHUR LARSON, UNDER 

SECRETARY oF LABOR 

We do not, in contemporary America, go 
in much for philosophizing, nor for analyz- 
ing our actions and plans in terms of the 
long historical view. We do not lay down 
systematic blueprints like the Communist 
Manifesto, or even Mein Kampf. Rather, 
our typical analysis is that of the daily radio 
commentator or the weekly newspaper 
columnist. The result is that, while we are 
@ very well informed people on the events 
of the day, we are apt to be deficient in ob- 
serving the lines of the pattern we are trac- 
ing in history. We write our philosophy in 
our actions, but once in a while it is a good 
thing to stand aside and try to put into 
words the design we have woven with our 
deeds. 

In labor relations and labor legislation, 
the judgment of history, when it comes to 
sum up the period we are going through, 
will be that this was the era in which Amer- 
ica outflanked the welfare state. 

I give you this summary as a substitute 
for a number of other judgments which are 
heard nowadays, such as that “we are going 
down the road to socialism,” or that “the 
Eisenhower administration is just a con- 
tinuation of the New Deal,” or that “ we have 
accepted the welfare state.” 

When people say that we have merely 
gone further along the New Deal road to the 
welfare state, they are presumably referring 
to the accomplishments and proposais of 
the Eisenhower administration in social se- 
curity, unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, disability insurance, mini- 
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mum-wage laws, maximum-hours legislation, 
industrial safety, programs for special groups 
such as older workers, and improved working 
conditions for Federal and District of 
Columbia workers. . 

It is unquestionably true that, when you 
add together the actions of the State legis- 
latures last year, and the actions of Congress 
in 1954, this has been the most productive 
biennium for improvements in income in- 
surance since the founding of these systems. 
The 83d Congress extended social security 
to 10 million more people, provided the most 
generous increases in relation to cost of liv- 
ing ever passed, and added many other 
humane changes; it also extended unemploy- 
ment insurance to 4 million more people, 
increased maximum benefits in the District 
of Columbia by 50 percent, and made many 
other improvements. Last year 45 States 
improved their unemployment insurance 
and workmen’s compensation laws, in the 
great majority of instances supplying a more 
generous scale of benefits. In our legislative 
program this year we have 4 bills to im- 
prove unemployment insurance further, 4 
bills to improve Federal_workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, including an increase of the 
maximum benefit under the Longshoremen’s 
Act to $50 a week, a bill for registration of 
health, welfare, and pension funds, a bill to 
strengthen State industrial-safety programs, 
a bill establishing a temporary-disability 
insurance system in the District of Colum- 
bia, and half a dozen other bills improving 
our labor laws. 

Why, then, with all this activity, is this 
not the New Deal or the welfare state? 

There are at least six reasons. 


DOING THE JOB AS PRIVATELY AS POSSIBLE 


One of the pillars of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration philosophy is that whatever can 
be done privately should be done privately, 
and that the Government should become in- 
volved only when there is a job that must be 
done, and nobody else can do it. 

This is not the philosophy of the welfare 
state, nor of the contemporary exponents of 
the New Deal approach. If you want to see 
the various philosophies fighting it out on 
a current proving ground, watch the debate 
that occurs whenever a bill for tempor: 
disability insurance is at stake. Presiden 
Eisenhower in his last two State of the Union 
Messages called for a disability insurance bill 
for the District of Columbia, and a bill was 
introduced in the Senate last year. The sig- 
nificant thing about the bill is that, like the 
act now in effect in New York, it sets out to 
achieve a social purpose by utilizing the 
mechanisms of private enterprise. The es- 
sence of the bill is simply a requirement that 
employers provide a certain minimum level 
of income-insurance for sickness and disabil- 
ity; the normal way to comply would be to 
take out insurance or work out some kind of 
private plan. One reason this method was 
chosen was that about two-thirds of the em- 
ployees in this country are already covered 
by some kind of disability insurance, and it 
seems obviously desirable to cause as little 
disturbance as possible to adequate plans 
that are now operating to the satisfaction of 
the parties. When this bill comes up, you 
will find that it will be under attack by those 
who believe that this sort of thing should 
be handled exclusively by the government, as 
in Rhode Island, with no “contracting-out” 
to private insurance or private plans under 
~ any circumstances. 

The difference, then, is one of method, not 
objective. This administration yields to no 
philosophy in its concern for the needs of 
people. But it believes these needs should be 
met by plans containing a maximum of pri- 
vate content. 

For example, tn 1954 the administration 
put through a plan for group life insurance 
for Federal workers. It would have been 


easy for the Federal Government, with its 
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vast resources, to act as a self-insurer, but it 
did not; it placed the business (on a virtual~ 
ly nonprofit basis) with private carriers. 

Again, in the case of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, your true welfare-staters would like the 
Federal Government to take over the whole 
business. However, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, as experience has shown, is capable of 
being handled through private insurance; 
that being so, under our philosophy it must 
be handled privately. 

The high proportion of private content in 
our American social insurance system comes 
about in two ways. The first, which we have 
just noted, is the assignment of as much as 
possible of the administration and financing 
of public plans to private bodies. The sec- 
ond is the large and growing amount of sup- 
plementation Of public benefits by private 
plans. The supplementation of old age and 
survivors insurance by private pension plans 
is the best known and most widespread ex- 
ample; for some years the number of such 
plans has been growing by thousands each 
year. Less well known is the growing prac- 
tice of supplementing workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments to bring them up to a higher 
level. Most recent of all is the supplementa- 
tion of unemployment insurance. 

Then there is considerable supplementa- 
tion in the sense of providing income insur- 
ance in categories where no public plan exists 
at all, as in the case of nonoccupational sick- 
ness and disability insurance in most States. 

All this adds up to a pattern—a sort of 
two-layer structure with compulsory public 
plans (privately insured when possible) pro- 
viding basic protection and voluntary or col- 
lectively bargained plans bringing the bene- 
fits up to a level more acceptable to the par- 
ticular parties, in all-major categories of in- 
come insurance. 

DOING THE JOB AS LOCALLY AS POSSIBLE 


The second respect in which the American 
pattern has followed a principle directly op- 
te to that of the welfare state is in de- 
liberately avoiding centralization of power. 
In the typical welfare state, you find an in- 
tensive concentration of authority in a cen- 
tral executive. We have followed the reverse 
policy of decentralizing to the States any- 
thing that the States can handle. 

It is not easy to adhere to this line, against 
the constant demands of those who would 
centralize unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, and disability insur- 
ance. Getting improvements in these sys- 
tems through 51 legislatures is the hard way 
compared with the temptation to accomplish 
sweeping reforms through a single Federal 
enactment. It may be the hard way, but it is 
our way in this country. We believe that 
any temporary gain in ease of legislation 


~ would be much more than offset by the per- 


manent damage that would result in the 
proper balance of State and Federal power. 
The only major social insurance system 
we have which is centralized is old-age and 
survivors insurance, and this involves no 
violation of our basic rule, since it is obvious 
that this system couid be handled neither 
by private bodies nor by States. Contribu- 
tions must be collected and benefits paid 
over a lifetime, with people moving from 
State to State constantly; a local system 
would be altogether unworkable. 
But we still follow the principle of decen- 
to the States whenever possible, 
even under OASI. For example, when Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s plan for freezing the 
rights of the totally permanently disabled 
was enacted in 1954, the administration of 
the job of determining disability was farmed 
out entirely to State agencies, so as to avoid 
the necessity of setting up a whole new array 
of Federal offices throughout the country. 
Similarly, when we extended unemploy- 
ment insurance to Federal workers, we did 
not—as your real welfare staters would have 
done—set up a uew system within the Fed- 
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eral Government; we merely said that Fed- 
eral workers shall be paid the benefits pro- 
vided by the State law where they worked 
subject to State administration and decision, 
with the State to be reimbursed for its 
outlay. 

INCOME INSURANCE AND PROSPERITY 


Classically, the main purpose of income 
insurance has always been the humanitarian 
object of preventing hardship to workers and 
their families during periods of income-loss, 
and this is still unquestionably its princi- 
pal function. , 

A second function, which has commended 
income insurance to economists and busi- 
nessmen, is the maintenance of purchasing 
power in time of individual or community or 
even nationwide adversity. No one needs to 
give a sale’s talk on unemployment insur- 
ance to the merchants of a town whose prin- 
cipal industry has had to lay off half its 
work force for a month. On a broaded scale, 
everyone knows by now, that, in a time of 
general business downturn such as we saw in 
1954, the automatic pouring of $2 billion 
into the purchasing stream at the crucial 
time and at the most strategic places had a 
lot to do with checking the downturn and 
helping the business cycle to turn upward 
again. 

But there is a third function of income 
insurance which has never been properly 
understood or appreciated, and that is its 
function in promoting and sustaining a 
high level of prosperity. It is no secret that 
a part of the vigorous upsurge in 1955’s 
consumer-based prosperity was the result 
of an expansion of consumer credit. Why are 
people so willing to undertake installment 
commitments, and why are sellers so con- 
fident in accepting them, and why is their 
faith borne out by the very low ratio of 
defaults? It is in a lafge measure because 
of income insurance. Before the days of 
income insurance, the prudent man had to 
accumulate his money in savings against 
the possibility of unemployment or injury 
or death. Now he can assure himself that, 
even if he is out of work for a few months, 
he will not be without income, and will 
probably not have to forfeit the car or dish- 
washer or air conditioner he has bought on 
installmentg tet 

I do not think we should take this as an 
occasion to lament the passing of old- 
fashioned habits of saving of the sort Ben- 
jamin Franklin is popularly supposed to have 
advocated. Our people are probably saving 
at a much higher rate than their grand- 
parents ever did—if you count as savings 
their equities in social security, life insur- 
ance, and various social insurances, in addi- 
tion to conventional savings, which are 
still very high. Secure in the confidence 
supplied by this reliable and systematic pro- 
tection against periods of wage loss, the 
American wage earner is spending as he has 
never spent before, and there is no reason 
why he should not continue to do so. The 
greatest enthusiasts for income insurance 
in the past have been humanitarians and 
economists; I think we shall presently be 
able to add sales executives to the list. 

STICKING TO THE WAGE-LOSS PRINCIPLE 

The fourth difference between the welfare 
state and what we are doing is this: our 
public systems are centered around a single 
clear principle, that of restoring a portion of 
lost wages during periods of income loss 
due to such exigencies as unemployment, 
disability, death, and old age. The welfare 
state goes on to provide cash and services 
to people even during time of fuli employ- 
ment and full income. : 

The contrast can be quickly seen in two 
features of the British system which we 
have rejected, but which welfare staters 
in this country are still trying to interest us 
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in: the nationalized health service plan, 
and the family allowance plan. 

Under the health service plan, the Govern- 
ment no longer merely says to a man, “If 
your income is interrupted, the system will 
restore part of it, but you can budget your 
income and pay your bills in your own way.” 
Rather, the Government says: “We think 
you have not got enough sense to manage 
your finances so as to pay your medical bills 
even in time of full income, and therefore 
we are taking the matter out of your hands 
and making special provision for this one 
category of expense.” Once the Govern- 
ment has gone this far, where does it stop? 
Anyone can discover by looking at his check 
stubs that medical expense is not the only 
unpleasant and unexpected major drain on 
one’s resources. Having gone so far, why 
should not the Government someday look 
after legal expenses, loss by fire, loss due to 
broken homes, or the risk of having in- 
digent relatives move in? Why shall we 
compel a man to insure against a $100 med- 
ical bill and not against the loss of his 
$10,000 house? 

Another sharp difference between income 
insurance and the health services plan is 
that income insurance involves no intefer- 
ence with the free conduct of our business 
and professional affairs, while the health 
services plan eventually would be almost cer- 
tain to work profound changes in the free- 
dom of the medical profession and the hos- 
pital business. 

The family allowance plan has never made 
any serious headway in this country, but I 
notice that one or two Senators are now 
proposing that official action be taken to 
study the possibility of adopting it here. 
The typical family allowance scheme pays & 
given sum of money per child every week, 
even when the breadwinner is earning full 
wages. Millionaires are as much entitled to 
it as paupers. If you visit England, you can 
observe on a certain day each week a long 
queue of women, frequently with perambu- 
lators, stretching out from the local post 
office. These are the wives of Englishmen 
* standing in line to be paid 8 shillings and 6 
pence for each child beyond the first. 

I submit that those who are now suggest- 
ing that American husbands likewise send 
their wives to collect a few dollars per week 
per child from the Government have grossly 
misjudged the temper and pride of Ameri- 
cans. We prefer to support our own families, 
and we can do it. With average wages in 
manufacturing approaching $80 a week, we 
have no need for such charitable concern. 
Cases of need or of wage-loss we know how 
to take care of. But we will not tolerate 
the idea that America is somehow just one 
vast settlement house in which all the in- 
mates, even when working at full pay, need 
to have weekly support money from a be- 
nign Government. 

STRONG, INDEPENDENT LABOR VERSUS WELFARE 
STATISM 

The fifth difference between the welfare 
state and the modern American pattern is 
this: the welfare state assumes that the 
government must look after labor as its 
special ward; but we assume that labor has 
reached the point where, given a chance to 
organize and Bargain freely, it can for the 
most part look after itself. 

Two principles of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration philosophy are involved here: the 
first is recognition of the value of free union- 
ism; the second is avoidance of governmen- 
tal interference as far as possible in the ev- 
eryday affairs of the people. ‘ 

‘Where you have weak unions or no unions, 
ft is often necessary for the government to 
step in with minimum wage laws, standards 
on hours and working conditions, and other 
intrusions upon free contract. But where 
labor is strong, there is less need for such 
governmental action. Therefore it follows 
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logically that a government which prefers 
to withhold its hand from interference with 
private affairs is glad to have more and more 
of the job of maintaining labor standards 
taken over by private organizations. The 
stronger labor is, in short, the less need there 
is for a welfare state. 

This is one reason why President Eisen- 
hower said, in his telegram on the occasion 
of the opening of the Teamsters Building in 
Washington: 

“Strong, dedicated, democratic trade 
unionism is one of the bulwarks of our 
American way of life. Our democracy and 
our economy both make possible and draw 
strength from free trade unions.” 

INDIVIDUALIZED VERSUS MASS WELFARE 


The typical old-fashioned welfare stater 
is inclined to think of welfare in mass terms. 
He has a weakness for grandiose schemes 
to raise the wages or calories or housing 
standards of millions of people at a crack; 
he generally favors uniform benefits for 
everyone under an income-insurance scheme 
regardless of prior standard of living; his 
way of dealing with unemployment is apt to 
be the expenditure of billions of Federal 
dollars which he calculates statistically to be 
capable of creating a million jobs. 

This is the natural product of the Social- 
ist-type philosophy with its concern for mass 
welfare. But we have begun from a philo- 
sophic starting point that exalts the indi- 
vidual person as the object of all our exer- 
tions.: As a result, our labor legislation has 
developed along entirely different lines. We 
keep millions and millions of individual wage 
records so that each person can have his own 
personal social-security rights tailored to his 
own earnings. We provide elaborate pro- 
ceedings to protect individual rights undef 
law in all these systems, including judicial 
review with right of counsel—which is not 
afforded, for example, in England. We com- 
plicate our laws and put ourselves to no 
end-of trouble in our efforts to deal equitably 
with the needs of people whose circum- 
stances vary somewhat from the normal. 
And we approach the problem of employ- 
ment, not by wholesale blind spending to 
create jobs in the aggregate, but by a series 
of carefully planned ad hoc programs to in- 
crease the employment opportunities of spe- 
cial groups such as older workers, racial mi- 
norities, the physically handicapped, teen- 
age school dropouts, veterans, women, and 
people in chronic unemployment areas. 

CONCLUSION 


I have mentioned six distinct ways in 
which the present American pattern of social 


- and labor legislation is not only different 


from, but in most instances the very oppo- 
site of, the welfare state. 

And yet, if you add together all our public 
plans, all our private plans, all our volun- 
tary employer and union and local and per- 
sonal provision for security, I am confident 
that the sum total would be a degree of 
well-being surpassing that which most avow- 
edly comprehensive governmental plans in 
other countries can show. 

This is what I mean by the saying that 
America has outflankéd the welfare state. 

We have not gone down the road to social- 
ism. We have gone along our own road, 
and in an entirely different direction; and 
what we have attained s$rpasses in value 
to the workingman and to the community 
anything that socialism has even promised. 
We have dealt with the 20th-century prob- 
lem of wage loss in a cash economy and 
labor progress in a capitalistic system with- 
out sacrificing our own distinctive govern- 
mental structure—the State-Federal division, 
our own distinctive economic structure— 
moderately regulated free enterprise, or our 
own distinctive political philosophy—the 
freedom and preeminence of the individual 
person. The job is not done; but I think 
we should all draw inspiration from the 
thought that, as we expand and perfect 
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these systems and relations, we are all cone- 
tributing to what history will! undoubtedly 
recognize as one of the signal achievements 
of the century; the unique American system 
of fostering for working people well-being 
without welfarism. 





Overpayments to Aircraft Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important problems in mili- 
tary procurement concerns overpayment 
to aircraft contractors. This problem 
is discussed in an article in the Army- 
Navy Air Force Register, a weekly news- 
paper of the Department of Defense in 
the issue of March 10, 1956. The author 
is Allen M. Smythe, @n accredited De- 
partment of Defense writer, who special- 
izes in military procurement problems. 
He is a free-lance writer and this article 
is one of the many he has written on 
military procurement. 

The article follows: 


No INTEREST REQUIRED ON REFUNDS, Says GAO 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 


Continued interest by the General Ac« 
counting Office and promised scrutiny by two 
congressional committees may again raise for 
the Pentagon the problem of overpayments 
to large contractors holding incentive and 
price-redetermination types of contracts. 

Labelled “windfall working capital” and 
estimated from $600 million to a billion, 
these overpayments were a surprise and of 
much concern to Secretary Charles E. Wilson. 
One large west coast aircraft firm was re- 
ported to have had $70 million in overpay- 
ments, another was credited with $52 mil- 
lion and a large eastern aircraft firm listed 
$30 million in short-term bonds under the 
heading “Reserve for refunds on defense 
contracts.” 

Such payments resulted from long-term 
contracts hastily signed during the Korean 
war with clauses containing unrealistic 
target prices in incentive type contracts and 
high unit prices in price-redetermination 
contracts. 

Deputy Secretary Reuben B. Robertson, 
signing his first important directive, and 
backing a Navy viewpoint, ordered new con- 
tract clauses limiting partial payments to 
105 percent of total costs for all new con- 
tracts. 

Trade groups, led by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, and the National Security 
Industrial Association, protested the severity 
of the order to Mr. Robertson and Assistant 
Secretary Wilfred J. McNeil, Comptroller. 

On December 5, 1955, Mr. Robertson 
issued a new Department of Defense direc- 
tive 4105.7 limiting partial payments to 100 
percent of delivered costs plus the agreed 
profit percentage (usually 6 to 11 percent). 
Advances for work in progress were to be 
limited by progress payment rules, now at 
75 percent. Changes were also made to allow 
quarterly reports on costs made by the con- 
tractor to be accepted by the contracting 
Officer “unless he has a good cause to ques<- 
tion or doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ments.” 

One fiscal officer stated: “The effectiveness 
of the directive will depend on the truthful- 
ness of the contractor and the alertness of ~ 
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the contracting officer in making spot 
audits.” 

Two clauses, slightly different, applying to 
incentive and price-redetermination con- 
tracts are incorporated in the directive. They 
are to be included in all new contracts and 
in present contracts when amended for in- 
creases. 

Although the directive states that “prompt 
action” shall be taken to place these new 
clauses in present contracts, contractors are 
disinclined to accept them in their valid con- 
tracts “without consideration.” However, 
the Services report that many refunds being 
made voluntarily although legally contrac- 
tors are not requited to do so until final 
prices are fixed which is often a year or two 
after completion of the contract. 

The threat of requiring return of interest 
earned on these refunds has vanished. It 
has been learned that the GAO has decided 
that this cannot be done legally. The law 
under study was 3448, 31 U. S. Code 529 
which stated that “payments shall not ex- 
ceed the value of the article delivered.” 

Many Penatgon officials believe the re- 
vised directive is still “too liberal” and not 
in keeping with Mr. Wilson’s policy of re- 
quiring contractors to partly operate on their 
own money. Mr. Robertson is reported to be 
planning strict enforcement and to have 
signed the order reluctantly and then only 
after he was told that 350 million of Navy 
contracts alone were being held up awaiting 
a new “improved” clause. On the other 
hand, the trade groups were disappointed 
that the directive was not cancelled out- 
right. 

Some small business groups and their 
friends have been quoted as saving that the 
“large contractors have found a tunnel to 
the Treasury,” and Congress is particularly 
sensitive to the complaints of small business. 
However, Pentagon officials state that in in- 
stances where small firms were given long- 
term contracts, the same problem of over- 
payments has arisen. 





The School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp this ex- 
cellent letter on the school-lunch pro- 
gram. 

This letter, be it noted, was addressed 
to me by Fae Pittman, president of the 
Rockaway Parent-Teacher Association 
in Tillamook County on the Oregon 
coast. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Rockaway PusLic SCHOOL, 
Rockaway, Oreg. 
The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Federal aid 
in the school-lunch program could be con- 
sidered as a necessity because of the in- 
creased cost of food over the past several 
years. 

Without this help the many school-lunch 
programs in Oregon in operation at the 
present, as well as those that will begin oper- 
ation in the future, will have to increase the 
charge to youngsters. And those children 
who need the lunch the most will miss the 
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opportunity to get a good wholesome meal 
in the middle of their schoolday. 

We would like to go on record as being in 
favor of increased Federal aid to the Oregon 
hot-lunch program and urge you to do all 
that is in your power to bring this increased 
aid about. 

Sincerely, 
Far PITTMAN, 
President, Rockaway Parent-Teacher 
Association. 





Three Hundred and Twenty-second Anni- 
versary of Founding of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yesterday 
we in Maryland celebrated the 322d an- 
niversary of the founding of our Free 
State. It was only fitting and proper 
that the Knights of Columbus Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton Assembly, observe 
this day by initiating some 137 members 
into the fourth degree. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies there was a dinner 
in commemoration, not only of Mary- 
land’s anniversary, but also in honor of 
a@ member of the Baltimore Council, 
Knights of Columbus, Alfred E. Cross. 

Among the friends of Mr. Cross who 
gathered at the banquet to pay tribute 
to this distinguished American, were: 
His Excellency, Jerome D. Sabastian, 
auxiliary bishop of Baltimore; Rev. 
Charles Fieckenstein, C. SS. R.; Rev. 
Gerald W. Spraker; Hon. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, Governor of Maryland; Sena- 
tor John Marshall Butler; Hon. Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., mayor of Baltimore; 
and the following Sir Knights, Frank J. 
Balcer, J. Edmund Walsh, Irving’ J. Dell, 
John J. Eustace, Charles B. Humelsine, 
John F. Nagel, Jr. 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to 
join with these other citizens in paying 
my personal tribute to this outstanding 
Marylander, who has dedicated himself 
to the aid and help of his fellow Mary- 
landers. 

Nothing would be more appropriate at 
this time than to make the address 
given by our Governor, the Honorable 
Theodore R. MeKeldin, on this the 322d 
birthday of our Free State, made avail- 
able for my colleagues and the country, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address- 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Appress By GOWERNOR McKELDIN, FourRTH 
Decree KNicHTs or CoLumsus BANQUET, 
Honorinc ALFRED E. Cross, BALTIMORE, 
Marcnw 25, 1956 
It was 822 years ago today, after an At- 

lantic crossing of more than 4 months’ dura- 


‘tion, that the proud ships, the Ark and the 


Dove, arrived at St. Clements Island, and a 
new Colony was launched. 

It is with some pride that I state on this 
Maryland Day, 1956, that the world, in its 
turmoil of prejudices and even this free 
America of ours could learn much and bene- 
fit greatly from the story and example of 
that Colony and the great State into which 
it has grown—our Maryland. 
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The very conception of the Colony by Lord 
Baltimore in England grew out of a desire 
and a yearning for freedom—that same free- 
dom for which oppressed peoples of the 
world are yearning today. 

In those days, as in these, man’s right to 
worship his God in accord with his con- 
science was paramount among the freedoms 
on which he placed the highest values. 

But then, as now, rulers of tyrannical bent 
confused their temporal authority with 
power over the immortal souls of men. 

Indeed they often sought to mold man’s 
vision of his Creator in a manner to serve 
the earthy seats of government instead of 
the heavenly throne. 

Even before they burn the great books 
and silence the great voices, the totalitarian 
rulers of today seek first to suspend or con- 
trol the places of worship, because the free- 
dom of religion and the God-given dignity 
which it inspires are incomptaible with that 
enslavement which decrees that the individ- 
ual exists to serve the state—not the state 
to serve the individual. 

Unhappily, when our American Colonies 
were founded, there were some who fied the 
persecutions of the Old World only to seek 
to establish themselves apart from their 
brothers and even to persecute those who 
would deviate from their manner of worship. 

Unhappily, in this modern America, we 
have a law—the McCarran-Walter Act— 
which bars from our shores many of those— 
indeed, most of those—who seek haven here 
froin the persecution of tyrants, including 
persecution against religion. It is a repu- 
diation of the basic American tradition of 
freedom and opportunity and of faith in the 
individual. It is a retreat from the ideal 
of America as a haven for the oppressed. 

Unhappily, too, we have in this land of 
the free men who say to other men: “You 
can be of our religions but not of our 
churches. If you want'to worship as we do, 
you must build churches of your own. Stay 
out of ours.” 

But in the founding of Maryland, free- 
dom—particularly religious freedom—re- 
mained more than a mere hope—more than 
an empty theory. 

Primarily our province was a haven for 
persecuted ‘Catholics—but there was then 
no McCarran-Walter Act here. George Cal- 
vert and his son, Cecil, welcomed and even 
sought settlers of other religious faiths. 

Catholics and Protestants shared a chapel 
building at St. Mary’s. 

Fifteen years after the original settling, 
the general assembly of the Colony enacted 
what has come to be known as “The Mary- 
land Act of Religious Toleration,” probably 
the first such law in the history of the 
world. Written into that pioneer law of 
religious freedom were the descriptive words, 
“the better to preserve mutual love and 
amity” among the people. 

Today, Maryland, the birthplace of reli- 
gious understanding among people, under 
the law, has taken a place of leadership in 
the advancement of racial understanding 
under the supreme law of the land, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and its inter- 
pretation by the Supreme Court. 

And when the full story is written of these 
stirring and significant years in the prog- 
ress of American civilization, much credit 
must be given to the Catholic Church for 
its unswerving devotion to the law and to 
the brotherhood of man even in those areas 
of the Nation where racial prejudices long 
had been accepted as a way of life. 

Indeed, I believe that in the solution of 


‘the problems that surround the issue, the 


churches of the United States—all of them— 
must and will play a prominent role. I am 
happy to say that many religious leaders 
and groups, other than Catholic, also are 
recognizing this call to brotherhood. 

We have not reached perfection; we have 
&@ long way to go. Indeed perfection is not 
the lot of mortal man—but while there «re 
men of good will—men of concern for the 
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well-being of their fellows—in places of 
leadership, there will be progress, not retro- 
gression; there will be hope, not despair. 

Such a man is he who sits in the place of 
honor here tonight—your distinguished 
fellow-member of this great organization— 
my good friend of many years—Alired E. 
Cross. 

His is a life devoted to love for the peo- 
ple—to contributions of his time and sub- 
stance to good causes—to compassion for the 
needy—to faith in the future—to unwaver- 
ing hope for the constant betterment of 
mankind’s lot. 

His is a shining example of that which 
Was pronounced by another great Aifred— 
another great Alfred E.—the late Alfred Em- 
manuel Smith: “There is no room for hatred 
in the Catholic heart.” 

Certainly there is no room for anything 
but love in the heart of this man who, on 
each anniversary of his birth, instead of 
accepting pleasures and seeking honors for 
himself, gives a party for those self-sacrific- 
ing, humanity loving, devoted women of 
God’s Vineyard—the Little Sisters of the 


Surely this outstandingly successful man 
of business who serves as treasurer for the 
Baltimore Boy Scouts of America and as an 
executive committeeman on the board of 
directors of St... Vincent’s Male Orphan 
Asylum looks to tomorrow with the certain 
faith of today’s love. 

Yes, Al Cross, the banker and businessman 
could plead lack of time. He could say he 
was too busy to be the treasurer of that dis- 
tinguished dispenser of help to those who 
need help—the Hibernian Society of Balti- 
more—but there he serves. 

He could be too busy to be on the execu- 
tive committee of the board of directors of 
that fine institution of human compassion, 
the House of the Good Shepherd, but there 
he sits. 

He could have pleaded lack of time when 
he was named to serve as fiscal officer of the 
Baltimore Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus—but not Al Cross. He found the time 
or made the time, because the job needed 
to be done. 

He could make his contributions and then 
let someone else worry about the success of 
the annual Catholic charity drives which 
mean so much to so many people in this 
archdiocese—but not Al Cross. He gives and 
then he serves. 

Yes, one could go on and on telling of the 
good works of Al Cross about which we 
know—and still we would know there were 
many deeds of help and of kindness, of love 
and compassion about which we have no 
way of knowing—because Al Cross is that 
kind of man. 

It was not without fine and substantial 
reason that he was named East Baltimore 
Boy of a recent year. 

As a South Baltimore Boy, it gives me real 
pleasure to join in this tribute to the East 
Baltimore Boy of 1952—a great citizen of 
Baltimore for any year—a great Marylander 
and a distinguished American—Alfred E. 
Cross. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, 





the 


Communist propaganda maneuver of 
peaceful coexistence has been pretty well 
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exposed in recent months. Communist 

Party boss Khrushchev in a 6-hour di- 

rective to the 20th so-called congress 

meeting of the Communist Party in the 

Kremlin, removed any doubts that may 

have remained concerning the Russian 

trickery involved in their campaign of 
peaceful coexistence. Khrushchev de- 
fined the tactic of peaceful coexistence 
as a vastly stepped up Communist pro- 
paganda, economic, political, and cul- 
tural offensive against all of civilization. 
He directed that the usual Communist 
methods of violence be used only in those 
countries where the resistance to com- 
munism is strong, and that in the neu- 
tralist nations, Communist agents use 
the deception of the popular front and 
the misuse of parliamentary methods in 
order to take over control. Khruchchev 
made it crystal clear that the United 

States is marked for violent internal 

treatment by the Communist conspiracy 

rather than the conciliatory and friendly 
approach the Kremlin leaders have been 
claiming to have for the people of the 

United States. 

I should like to take this occasion to 
remind my colleagues and the American 
people that only a relatively few weeks 
ago:some American leaders were sug- 
gesting that we extend the friendly hand 
to the Communist proposal of peaceful 
coexistence and that we could not pos- 
sibly lose by giving ita try. I trust such 
unsupported hopes have now vanished 
against Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chev’s reading his ultimatum to the 
world. 

Early last fall I was asked a number 
of questions by a European publication 
put out by the anti-Bolshevik bloc of 
nations. These questions had to do with 
peaceful coexistence. These same ques- 
tions were put to President Singman 
Rhee, of Korea, Lord Robert Vansittart, 
Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, Mr. John F. 
Stewart, and President Ku Cheng-kang. 

The answers to these questions were 
printed in the October edition of the 
ABN Bulletin and I believe they are most 
pertinent today in view of what Com- 
munist Party boss Khrushchev had to 
say about the realities of peaceful co- 
existence with the Russian Communists. 

I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
ask to have these answers printed in the 
REeEcorpD as a part of my remarks: 

Our INTERVIEWS: COEXISTENCE OR A POLICY OF 
LIBERATION?—PRESIDENT SYNGMAN RHEE, 
Lorp ROBERT VANSITTART, Mas. GEN. J. F. C. 
FULLER, Mr. JOHN F. STEWART, CONGRESS- 
MAN MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, AND PRESIDENT 
Kou CHENG-KANG Express THEIR OPINION 
ON THE BURNING QUESTIONS OF THE DaY 
As was to be expected, the Geneva Confer- 

ence failed to clear up the present confusion 

in the international political situation. The 
unfortunate and erroneous opinion which is 
held by various Western statesmen on the 
subject of the coexistence policy prompts us 
to discuss the most interesting problems con~ 
nected with the change in Soviet tactics, in 
the-columns of our A. B. N. Correspondence. 

Accordingly, we add: essed ourselves to vari- 

ous prominent personalities in the free world 

and asked them to give us their opinion, in 
the form of an interview, on the burning 

Political questions of the day. They most 

kindly complied with our request, and we are 

now, therefore, in a position to start this 
series of interviews, as planned, and have 
pleasure in publishing the six interviews to 
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reach us, which come from well-known per- 
sonalities in all the world. 

These interviews are published in the order 
in which we have received them. 


QUESTIONS PUT IN THE INTERVIEWS 


Question 1: What is your opinion of the 
Geneva Conference and the aims of the So- 
viets in connection with this Conference? 

Question 2: Do you share the opinion of 
the majority of responsible politicians in the 
West, that the Soviets have abandoned their 
plans to rule the whole world? 

Question 3: Do you think that the co- 
existence policy is an effective means of pre- 
venting an atomic war? 

Question 4: Do you consider that the con- 
ception of the A. B. N. is right in maintaining 
that national revolutions in the Soviet sphere 
of influence would be the way to avert an 
atomic war? 

Question 5: Which policy would you sug- 
gest to the statesmen of the Western World, 
in order to check the advance of Russian 
imperialism, that is to say to confine it 
within Russian ethnographical boundaries, 
and to bring about the liberation of all the 
nations that have been subjugated by Russia? 

Question 6: Do you think that the October 
conference of the Foreign Ministers is likely 
to lead to any positive results in this respect? 

Question 7: What is your opinion of the 
military and political situation-in the U. S. 
S. R.? 

Question 8: Do you think the assumption 
correct, that the Soviets have resorted to 
their coexistence policy under pressure of the 
national fight for freedom of the subjugated 
nations and under pressure of the economic 
crisis and the unsettled conditions in the 
Kremlin, and in order to put a stop to the 
resistance movements and to overrun the 
Western World, once they have managed to 
gain a breathing space? 

Question 9: What is your opinion of the 
present situation in Asia in view of the 
Russo-Chinese coexistence policy and the 
hireling role of Nehru’s India? 

Question 10: What is your opinion of the 
significance of the national liberation move- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain, in the world 
fight against Bolshevism? 

Question 11: In view of the present inter- 
national political situation what tasks would 
you assign to the A. B. N. in the free world? 
THE Free WorLp Must Be READY AND WILLING 

To FIGHT 
(By Syngman Rhee, President of the 
Republic of Korea) 

1. In my opinion the Geneva conference 
was successful for the Communists in that 
they succeeded in selling the free world the 
idea of a bogus soft peace. They are mak- 
ing great propaganda use of photographs 
and newsreel footage showing “Summit” 
figures smiling together in friendly relation- 
ship, thus leading captive populations of 
satellites and their own brain-chained peo- 
ple to believe that the democracies have 
made peace with communism and have 
abandoned intentions of liberating them. 
To counteract this widely accepted belief, 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon have publicly declared that the United 
States will not accept a status quo peace, but 
will insist that Germany and Korea must be 
reunified under governments of their own 
choosing. I regard any negotiations with 
the Communists as simply opportunities to 
make concessions to them and to sign agree- 
ments which they have no intention of 
Keeping. 

The Foreign Ministers’ Conference cannot 
inspire much hope of success with the alter- 
native course ruled out before it 
convenes. I believe it is essentially wrong 
to approach the problems with a preliminary 
announcement of a determination to be © 
friendly and an absolute renunciation of 
force, no matter what happens. 
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Russia and Red China have blood on their 
hands. They have murdered millions of 
innocent persons. They have broken solemn 
promises. They hold people prisoner and 
occupy stolen territory with the arrogance 
of the ruthless and powerful. They have 
not repudiated their goal of world conquest. 
Action, not words, is called for. P 

2. I do not believe that free world states- 
men honestly believe the Communists have 
changed their spots. The Reds have added 
800 million captives to their empire in the 
last decade and have bluffed the United 
States and the United Nations into negotiat- 
ing an unsatisfactory truce in Korea and 
surrendering millions of Indochinese into 
Communist hands. Perhaps when things 
are going badly an aggressor might lower his 
aims, but !t is the free world that is on the 
defensive and that is talking compromise 
and appeasement. 

3. Coexistence could prevent an atomic 
war. So could outright surrender, but it 
would be too obvious. Yet coexistence 
would be only a slower route to-the same 
end. 

4. Before answering this question, let me 
say I dislike use of the terms East and West. 
We of the Far East are used to these terms 
in connection with races and do not stress 
their differences. We do not regard Soviet 
Russia as East and we do consider ourselves 
allied with what would be called West. We 
prefer free world and the Communist bloc or 
other applicable designations. 

The free world must be ready and willing 
to fight for its own and for the freedom of 
enslaved peoples; the stage has been passed 
where words can have any effect. The major 
problem is how to reestablish this conviction 
worldwide and harden Allied determination. 

I advocate that (1) those countries which 
are willing should join in a proclamation 
that areas held unjustly and in violation of 
treaties are to be liberated by whatever 
means are required; (2) that an absolute em- 
bargo be imposed on all commercial and 
financial dealings with Communist nations 
until they keep promises they already have 
made; (3) that the Neutral Nations Supervi- 
sory Commission, which allows Poles and 
Ozechs to operate as spies in South Korea 
to prepare the Republic for Communist con- 
quest, be eliminated; (4) that the Commu- 
nists be warned that no further territorial 
aggression will be permitted, anywhere; (5) 
that withdrawal of Communist forces from 
areas south of the 38th parallel in Korea be 
ordered, to forestall building up of aggressive 
bases and interference with Han River navi- 
gation; (6) that the Bamboo and Iron Cur- 
tains be lifted and restrictions on communi- 
cations be ended; (7) that Communist aims 
for world domination be openly renounced in 
word and deed; and (8) that no further con- 
ferences be held with the Communist powers 
other than to confirm agreements already 
found to be practicable through informal 
understanding. 

5. I would suggest that each government 
in the still-free world take the issue of free- 
dom or slavery to the people in secret ballot 
and those countries voting for freedom be 
willing to fight for it if necessary; in any 
event they should stand together behind an 
ultimatum to the Communists as outlined 
in the reply to the preceding question. I 
have faith in the people and blame the hesi- 
tancy of some free-world leaders on their 
lack of trust in the people’s wisdom and 
courage. 

6. No answer. 

» 7. Like everyone else, I hope that Soviet 
Russia’s political situation is precarious and 
near total collapse, that a new era—with the 
people in free, secret elections choosing their 
government from independent candidates— 
is imminent. Of course, since Stalin’s death 
there have been changes, but from this dis- 
tance facts are difficult to weed out from ru- 
mors. However, it appears obvious the rul- 
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ing clique are dyed-in-the-wool foliowers of 
the party line; therefore, their personal rival- 
ries are of little imyportance internationally. 

Militarily, great publicity has been given to 
the announced reduction of Russia’s army, 
effective by the end of this year, of 640,000 
men, though nothing was said of the size of 
the force still mobilized. Intelligence re- 
ports reveal Soviet Russia’s army still is larger 
than Britain’s and the United States’ com- 
bined. Further, top United States militarists 
say Russia’s active navy is larger than 
Britain’s and her air force is close to America’s 
strength and constantly growing. Her pile of 
atomic weapons is sufficient: This in a 
country that professes to be peace-loving 
while causing tensions at a dozen scattered 
points simultaneously. 

8. The Russian program of. concentrating 
on heavy industries for the war chest has pre- 
vented production of daily necessities ,and 
the public’s need might have been an in- 
fluence in the about-face. However, if by 
feigned friendliness Russia can obtain im- 
ports of things she has not been “wasting” 
materials and labor on, and at the same 
time allays free world suspicions to permit a 
subsequent surprise attack, it would be 
logical. I would not want enslaved peoples 
to expose themselves to execution by pre- 
mature rebellion—as happened more’ than 
once—and thus prolong the tyrants in power. 
But from what I have learned from ex-cap- 
tives of the Communist in Korea, there is 
deep unrest everywhere behind the Tron 
Curtain, smoldering under suspicion and 
fear of detection through the insidious secret 
police and informer upheaval. More con- 
fidence must be built up in the necessary 
help of the free world powers, and such con- 
fidence is dependent upon their determina- 
tion. 

9. I expect the crisis in the world situation 
to be reached in Asia, not Europe. I hope the 
United States will awaken to the dangers of 
coexistence and I feel that some of her allies 
are responsible for what concessions she has 
made to date. It now appears that pressure 
to get Red China a seat in the United Nations 
has abated and no effort will be made to do 
so for another year. This smacks of a secret 
agreement, in that Chinese Communists’ 
hands are still dripping blood and the free 
world would not consent to admitting an 
aggressor before he takes time to change his 
clothes. Further, if through coexistence 
the Communists can obtain control of the 
countries they desire peaceably, why should 
they undertake to fight? Certainly the status 
quo will not last, nor can we expect a real 
peace until we repulse and punish the aggres- 
sors. 


THe Soviets HavE ABANDONED NoTHING 
(By Lord Robert Vansittart, P.C.,G.C. M. G., 
G. C. B., M. V. O.) ‘ 
1, The Geneva Conference was a success for 
the Russians. 
2. The Soviets have abandoned nothing, 
neither their aims nor doctrines. 


3. There is no present danger of an atomic 
war. The Communist propaganda about 
peaceful coexistence is a soporific rather 
than a preventive. 

4. There could be no greater mistake than 
to stimulate revolutions without the means 
of supporting them. 

5. The Soviets are now in difficulties. I 
believe that communism is so inhuman and 
also in the long run so impracticable that it 

ill ultimately break down. This is the best 

ope for the liberation of the subjugated 
nations. 

6. Unless there is a complete change in the 
Russian attitude the conference of Foreign 
Ministers is unlikely to lead to any appre- 
ciable result because—among other reasons— 
the Russians have already declared that the 
key topic, Germany, is not “ripe” for dis- 
cussion, 
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7. The U. S. S. R. is undergoing a severe 
crisis of manpower. 

8. Owing to this crisis the Soviets are in 
no position to wage a war and are therefore 
playing for time. 

9. The Chinese Communists are no more 
sincere than the Russian Communists in 
their talk about peaceful coexistence, though 
the doctrine suits them well for the present. 
The absence of sincerity is well illustrated by 
the fact that they have now been talking for 
nearly 3 weeks with the Americans about 
the liberation of prisoners—a question which 
could easily have been settled in a day. 

10. I am not in a position to judge with 
sufficient knowledge and authority. 

11. Continue the process of enlightenment, 
There is nothing else to be done at present. 


THE COEXISTENCE OF VIOLENT INCOMPATIBLES 
Is THE FATHER OF WAR 


(By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, C. B., C. B. E., 
D. 8. O.) 

1. The factor which governed the Geneva 
Conference was the H-bomb. Now that both 
sides have it, neither dares to use it unless 
its national survival is directly threatehed. 
This means that the H-bomb is not a deter- 
rent of all types of war, but only of one 
type—the war for which it is made. There- 
fore, in another war, as long as the national 
survival of one or other of the groups of 
belligerents is not challenged, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the recurrence of conventional 
warfare. According to the policy recently 
made public by the Kremlin, the Russian 
aim is clearly defined. It is the withdrawal 
of the NATO forces from Western Germany; 
and it may be assumed that in the intimate 
conversations it was argued that, faced as 
these forces would be by atomic war, their 
value was highly problematical. Further, 
that were. Russia to invade Western Ger- 
many, she would at once be faced with the 
H-bomb. But would she? For the snag in 
this argument is that such a move, which in 
all probability would be made by proxy, as it 
was in Korea, would not appear to the popu- 
lar mind of the western democracies to be a 
threat to their national survival, and there- 
fore not worth the risk of an atomic war. 
The complete somersault performed by the 
Kremlin, which has been acclaimed in the 
West with such puerile enthusiasm, is noth- 
ing more than a repetition of Lenin’s famous 
maxim—‘l1 step back to gain 2 steps for- 
ward.” 

2. On the contrary, my opinion is that 
Moscow is attempting to fortify and not 
abandon her plan of world revolution, and 
though her tactics have changed, her strat- 
egy remains constant. We are back to the 
days when Stalin disbanded the Comintern. 
Having failed to keep Western Germany un- 
armed by bluster and threat, the Kremlin 
has now turned to wooing and cooing. Nev- 
ertheless, whether scratching or purring, a 
cat remains a cat. 

3. The coexistence gf violent incompati- 
bles is the father of war, whether atomic or 
otherwise. As Abraham Lincoln said in 
1854: “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand, it cannot endure half slave and half 
free * * * it will become all one thing or 
all the other.” And this is as applicable to 
the world in general as to a nation in par- 
ticular. Further, it is supported by Lenin's 
prediction of the inevitable clash between 
the Bourgeois States and the Soviet Union. 

4. The problem is not atomic war, it is 
the Russian dominion of the world either 
by war or by subversion, and the direct way 
to avert it is the policy of the ABN—namely 
to liberate the subjugated and satellite peo- 
ples, and thereby~-annihilate the Muscovite 
Imperium, 

5. The policy I should suggest is: (I) Fix 
upon the annihilation of the Muscovite 
Imperium as the long term political aim. 
(II) Enter into close collaboration with the 
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ABN. (TIT) Create an anti-Communist 
coalition of Free Peoples, under a joint po- 
litical and economic council to coordinate 
their military requirements and economic 
needs. Its most important tasks should be: 
(1) To assess military potentials within the 
financial means of each nation, and (2) to 
develop new world markets and so avoid a 
with Russia and her satellites. 

scramble for trade by individual nations 

6. No. In all probability it will lead to 
another conference and yet another. “If you 
do not wish a man to do a thing,” once wrote 
Thomas Carlyle, “you had better get him to 
talk about it, for the more men talk, the 
more likely are they to do nothing else.” 
The Russians are adepts in delaying a prob- 
lem indefinitely by confusing arguments, by 
verbal acrobatics and double-talk. What 
they risk losing on the diplomatic swings 
they make certain of gaining on the propa- 
ganda turnabouts. 

7. As long as half the personnel of the 
Russian Army is recruited from the subju- 
gated peoples, Russia’s military strength is 
extremely fragile. And as long as this re- 
mains so, the political situation within the 
USSR will be precarious. The strength of 
a fortress does not only lie in its walls, but 
above all in the determination and loyalty 
of its garrison. The Kremlin is not blind to 
this, hence the constant deviations in its 
political tactics. 

8. Yes. I have nothing to add to this clear 
summary of the Soviet position. 

9. For some time to come China will be 
dependent on Russia for military and eco- 
nomic support. But as she becomes more 
and more industrialized, the present coexist- 
ence of compatible political systems will give 
way to friction between ever-increasing in- 
compatibles. It therefore behoves the west- 
ern nations to elaborate a long-term policy 
toward China. Western policy should aim 
at detaching China from Russia. At pres- 
ent the short-sighted American support of 
Chiang-kai Shek bedevils the issue. As to 
Nehru, little attention should be paid to him, 
he is no more than a@ slippery oriental eel 
wriggling on a voleano—the ever-increasing 
over-population of India. 

10. The significance of these movements 
is that they are the main weapons the West 
should sharpen in order to overthrow the 
Bolshevik imperium. * 

11. I should first create a western psycho- 
logical warfare general staff as the military 
instrument of the joint political and eco- 
nomic council (see answer 5). Secondly, I 
should rope in the A. B. N. as a section of its 
intelligence and operational staffs. Its task 
would be to collect all possible information 
on conditions behind the Iron Curtain, and 
suggest plans of how to stimulate opposition 
in the occupied and subjugated countries, as 
well as elaborate schemes for the day when 
the time is ripe for open revolt. 


COEXISTENCE BETWEEN COMMUNISM AND 
CIVILIZATION Is IMPOSSIBLE 
(By John F. Stewart, chairman of the Scot- 
tish League for European Freedom) 

1. My opinion of the Geneva Conference is 
that it was a social event, a glorified picnic 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the various 
countries. The reason that the Russians 
attended was to gain more time—their usual 
need. They also wanted to demonstrate to 
the subjugated peoples the extreme friendli- 
ness and support of the western nations for 
themselves. As far as my information goes, 
the unrest in the non-Russian peoples of the 
U. S. S. R. and the satellite countries was 
getting beyond the power of the MVD to 
crush. Nothing could have helped Moscow 
more than adding to the depression and loss 
of hope ‘of these es than the show of 


peopl 
western friendliness; it makes it much easier 
for the MVD to cope with the unrest. 
The Russians knew they wanted that and 


they maneuvered the West into supplying 
the weapon. Sir Anthony Eden added 
strength to the weapon by proposing his pact 
of security, thus enabling Russia to hold on 
to all her plunder and making the West an 
accomplice in the oppression. 

2.I am quite certain that Moscow has 
never abandoned for a moment the inten- 
tion to conquer the world, and I doubt if 
many “responsible politicians believe it. But 
none has the courage to speak out, but obe- 
diently obeys the party whip. The friendly 
attitude of Sir Anthony Eden to the most 
atrocious power this world has known is 
beyond my ability to explain. 

3. I do not believe coexistence is possible 
or that the Russians intend it. Coexistence 
between communism and civikization is im- 
possible, for one would perish. The phrase 
was invented by Lenin with the usual Rus- 
sian objective of gaining time for some sub- 
jugating plan he had in mind, and was not 
quite ready for. In any case, no atom or 
any other policy will prevent war—it never 
has. Each nation is feverishly trying to pro- 
vide more and more effective weapons than 
any other, showing that, in reality, none 
trusts Russia. And, as far as I have ever 
read, there has never been an arms race in 
history which has not ended in war. 

4. I have always held the opinion that 
disintegration from within the U.S. S. R. is 
the only way to avoid a world war, and the 
only way to accomplish this is by national 
revolutions within the Soviet Union; these 
revolutions must take place within all the 
countries dominated by Moscow, whether 
formally within the union or not. I believe 
that, with a sane and firm western policy, 
they would succeed. 

5. Russia professes to be horrified at the 
Policy of other powers of colonialism. The 
civilized powers should insist on Russia ap- 
plying this policy of anticolonialism to 
themselves. In past days, colonialism by 
the white powers meant taking control of 
immeasurably inferior races, and, as far as 
my.long experience goes, and I have had 
much, it was for the uplifting of these races. 
In the case of the Soviet Union, they apply 
the policy, in a brutal form, to races far in 
advance of themselves in civilization, cul- 
ture, and all that is human, and try to bring 
all down to a level never before thought of. 
The western powers should see that Russia 
gives the only possible test of sincerity by 
at once and completely evacuating every 
Russian soldier and civilian from every non- 
Russian country it dominates and leaves it 
completely free and independent. The Rus- 
sians should be confined to their own large 
ethnographic country and turn their atten- 
tion to developing it. Till then they should 
be outside the pale—not accepted in the 
family of civilized nations. There is no 
other way of bringing peace to the world. 

6. The meeting in October of the foreign 
ministers will have no result other than 
gaining more time for Russia or the West 
making another disastrous surrender to 
Moscow. Personally I believe there will be 
nothing but further procrastination. 

7. I am not an expert in military affairs. 
But my opinion, for what it is worth, is 
that Russia is not at the moment strong, 
although she professes to be. She is quite 
aware of the internal weakness by the non- 
Russians and the fact that the non-Russians 
in the Red Army will not fight for Moscow 
if their countries are assured of independ- 
ence, and in this the West can help by even 
moral support. Pilsudski, who knew the 
Russians if anyone did, said “When the Rus- 
sians say they are strong, they are weak; 
when they say they are weak, they are 
strong.” Politically, the U. S. S. R. is weak 
internally. 

8. I think the assumption stated is abso- 
lutely correct. To my mind there cannot be 
a doubt that the present gracious policy of 
Moscow is caused by the national ight for 
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freedom inside the U. S. S. R. and under 
pressure of the economic crisis, and, I be- 
lieve, a struggle in the Kremlin for sole 
power. And also to weaken the resistance 
movements. The present gracious and con- 
ciliatory showing of the Russians is as clearly 
as possible Lenin’s “one step backward to 
gain two steps forward.” The theatrical 
proceedings at Geneva were the one step 
backward, and it is difficult to believe that 
grown men could be so deluded. 


9. I am afraid my opinion on the situa- 
tion in Asia would not be of great value. I 
believe that Nehru is, at the very best, a 
dangerous demagog of great value to Moscow. 
I sympathize with Dr. Syngman Rhee and 
his South Korea, which has been deserted by 
the West, while the North Koreans, that is, 
the Russians, are building up strength for 
an attack on the South. China has been be- 
trayed by the West to the Communists. I 
do not know China, but I have many friends 
who have spent a lifetime there in business 
or missionary work, and all agree that the 
Chinaman is the reverse of a Communist, 
and that the great population of the Chi- 
nese peasants has’ been subjugated by an 
insignificant number of Communists sup- 
ported from Moscow. 

10. If there is any sincere desire among 
western politicians to conquer communism, 
which I doubt, the national liberation move- 
ment behind the Iron Curtain is the key, 
and the only key, to accomplish that end. 
All other talk is mere drivel. 


eon Beside the modest Scottish League, 


NN is the only organization in the world, 
as far as I know, on the right lines to bring 
freedom and peace to the world. It has 
many enemies, some of them professing to 
work for similar objects. I do not see it can 
improve the lines on which it works unless 
it were able to put an end to the insane 
jealousies which, unfortunately, exist within 
every single nationality in exile. This is 
ruinous and defeats the struggle for free- 
dom. If ABN could induce all nationalities 
to cooperate for the one object—the restora- 
tion of independence to all—it would accom- 
plish half its undoubted aim. After they 
had independence, they could form their dif- 
ferent parties, but surely the one single 
object just now is independence. I am sure 
that if all would unite it would make a tre- 
mendous impression on the Western World 
and would be difficult to oppose. Disunion 
on comparative trifies is one of the best 
weapons in the Soviet arsenal. 


ae 


Tue A. B. N. SHALL CONTINUE THE ADVOCACY 
OF THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 
(By Congressman MicHakL A. FEIGHAN) 

I feel these are good questions because 
they go right to the basic issues which we 
Members of Congress must face up to in the 
dispatch of our duties toward our constitu- 
ents and our Nation. In every sense of the 
word, I consider that your questions have 
created the basis for an interview and there- 
fore the answers to them are in the attach- 
ment to this letter. 

Permit me to take this occasion to wish 
you and your colleagues every success in 
your efforts to expose and to destroy the 
menace of communism and to bring to the 
suffering people of all the Communist occu- 
pied nations the blessings of individual lib- 
erty and governments representative of the 
will of the people expressed by the secret 
ballot and through the multiple party sys- 
tem. 


1. Before the convening of the Geneva 
Conference on June 5, 1955, I made my views 
public on the floor of Congress as to what I 
thought the aims of the Russian Commu- 
nists would be at that Conference and what 
position I felt the United States representa- 
tives-should therefore take. My statement 
in this matter is as follows— 
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First, we must regard such a conference 
as nothing more than an opportunity for us 
to spell out for the entire world what we 
stand for and what we stand against. In 
this connection, we should make it clear 
that we stand for the rights of all nations, 
large and small, to national self-determina- 
tion, and the natural rights of all people to 
the basic freedoms. We should make it 
equally clear that we stand unqualifiedly 
against any form of colonialism or imperial- 
ism and in particular, we will never acquiesce 
to the new Russian colonialism which is 
being carried out under the camouflage of 
Communist imperialism. 

Second, as a logical followup to this first 
condition, we must demand that the Com- 
munist-enslaved non-Russian nations be 
permitted to determine their own destiny by 
the use of free elections, including multiple 
political parties, the secret ballot, together 
with international supervision to guard 
these basic requirements. If we fail to do 
otherwise, the good people of Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Georgia, Turkestan, Idel-Ural, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, and Russia 
will look upon any United States participa- 
tion in a conference at the so-called summit 
as the failure of the last great hope of man- 
kind and a sellout of all those moral and 
political principles which the United States 
has stood for during the 179 years of our 
national existence. 

Third, the Russians must agree to dis- 
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world. Speaking only for responsible po- 
litical leaders in the United States, I can 
assure you that we have not in the least 
been fooled by this latest Communist ma- 
neuver. I also recognize that irresponsible 
politicians and other opportunists in the 
United States may hold the personal opinion 
that the Communists have abandoned their 
plans to rule the whole world. I assure you 
that such people constitute but a very small 
percent of the American people and in no 
way do they represent the opinion of the 
average man on the street in the United 
States. Responsible political leaders in the 
other free nations of the West can best speak 
for themselves and the opinions of their 
people. 

In this connection I should like to point 
out that the latest maneuvers of the Russian 
Communists in the international arena fol- 
low strictly the tactical line laid down by 
Malenkov in his speech to the 19th congress 
of the Communist Party. A review of that 
lengthy and crude discourse will show that 
the Russians have a critical need for time 
and that there is grave fear the free nations 
might be stirred up to a point where they 
would demand justice and liberty for their 
enslaved fellow men. Moreover, Malenkov 
called for peaceful coexistence and then de- 
fined it as a drug to cause naticns to destroy 
their national independence and integrity. 
There can now be no doubt but that this 
policy line of the Politburo, laid down at the 
19th party congress, is more active than ever 
before. 


mantling and completely removing the ror 3. I firmly believe that if the West is lulled 


Curtain which they have constructed from 
the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. They 
must remove the minefields, the barbed 
wire, the vicious dogs, the special squads of 
machine-gunners, and all other unnatural 
barriers which the Russians have concocted 
in order to divide the world into separate 
parts. The Russians must agree without 
reservation that the Iron Curtain is the 
basic obstacle to true peace and freedom. 

Fourth, we must abide by the proven prin- 
ciple of open covenants openly arrived at. 
There can be no secret understandings 
reached at such a conference. To insure 
against this possibility, the administration 
should avoid being party to any joint com- 
munique being issued from such a confer- 
ence, because the constant Russian demand 
for unanimity would mean that any joint 
communique would serve primarily the 
Kremlin interests. President Eisenhower 
would be wise to issue his own communique, 
on a day-to-day basis, covering develop- 
ments and any successes or failures that 
might come out of such a conference. 

Since the end of the Geneva conference, 
it is all the more apparent that the Rus- 
sian Communists sought to use this con- 
ference as a means of putting the free world 
to sleep to gain badly needed time, in order 
to cope with its most serious internal prob- 
lems and to cause the free nations to relax 
their defense efforts—particularly the dis- 
mantling of NATO and delaying disarmament 
of free Germany. In summary, therefore, it 
is now more clear than ever that the Com- 
munists are seeking to lull the free people 
of the world into a deep slumber because 
they are now in the weakest position they 
have ever been in since the days of World 
War II when the German wehrmacht stood 
at the gates of Moscow, Stalingrad, etc. 


2. There can be no doubt that the Com- 
munists have not and will not change their 
central objective of world domination, nor 
will they in any way weaken the conspira- 
torial apparatus which they use to destroy 
and occupy the non-Russian nations of the 
Geneva Conference. I disagree with you that 
the majority of responsible politicians in the 
West believe that the Communists have 
abandoned their plans to rule the whole 


into an era of peaceful coexistence with the 
Russian Communist conspiracy, the dangers 
of an atomic war will thereby be multiplied 
a hundredfold. It is my opinion that while 
the Communists are now pleading a policy 
of peaceful coexistence, they will carry out 
a sneak attack against the United States and 
other free nations just as soon as they feel 
they have a 50-50 chance of winning an all- 
out atomic war. It is also my opinion that 
the only practical way to prevent an atomic 
war is for the United States and the other 
free nations to engage in an all-out political 
offensive against the conspiracy of commu- 
nism. Such a political offensive would ex- 
pose the many vulernabilities of the Russian 
Communist empire, utilize all the assets 
which are the gifts of freemen, and thereby 
bring about the complete downfall of the 
international Communist conspiracy. That 
is the only course which gives hope of pre- 
venting world war III and at the same time 
preserving our civilization. 


4. I have long maintained that the heroic 
struggle of the captive non-Russian nations 
of the Communist empire for national in- 
dependence was the greatest asset we have 
toward attaining our never-changing goal of 
peace and freedom for all the people of the 
world. It naturally follows that all-out 
support for the national revolutionary move- 
ments within the Russian Communist em- 
pire is the most dynamic method for pre- 
vention of atomic war. The only ones who 
could possibly want an atomic war are those 
who wish to further colonial and imperialist 
aims against other nations and people. We 
Americans who want only to establish a 
world in which all nations have sovereign 
rights and all individuals possess liberties 
and freedoms demanded by their human 
dignity, obviously do not need an atomic 
war to advance our objectives. It follows 
that when the United States has attained 
these stated objectives, the fear of atomic 
warfare will have been eliminated. 

5. 1 feel that the most effective program 
to eliminate Russian imperialism is to secure 
the national independence of Russia. The 
Russian people have been too long denied 
their national independence by chauvinistic 
and super-racist intellectual thought and 
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action which has been the dominant char- 
acteristic of Moscow life for more than 300 
years. The Russian people have been the 
exploited victims of these antidemocratic 
forces. When the Russians have been given 
their full and unqualified national independ- 
ence, it will naturally follow that the en- 
slaved non-Russian nations of the Soviet 
Union, as well as the other non-Russian 
nations enslaved by Russian Communist im- 
perialism during and after World War II, 
will then enjoy an equal sovereignty and 
national independence. 

6. It is difficult to speculate at this date 
on the outcome of the October conference of 
the foreign ministers, because sufficient time 
has not elapsed to permit some of the slow- 
thinking and politically inept people who 
participated in the Geneva conference to 
understand the full implications of the Rus- 
sian maneuvers. I should like, however, in 
this connection to point out that I shall 
continue to urge the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State to use every 
means at their disposal to advocate the rights 
of all nations, large and small, to national 
self-determination, and to demand chat the 
Russian Communists dismantle the Iron Cur- 
tain which now divides humanity and to 
require the Russians not only to destroy their 
world conspiratorial apparatus, but to pro- 
vide the leaders of all free nations with the 
names of their spies, saboteurs, and other 
covert agents so that appropriate criminal 
proceedings can be taken against them. 

7. I believe the political situation within 
the U. S. S. R. is now at a critical boiling 
point. While there is a great deal of talk 
about “rule by committee” within the Soviet 
Union, and claims that the present heads of 
the conspiracy are becoming more tolerant 
in their approach to the people, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that political ten- 
sions within the Russian Communist empire 
are responsible for any and all concessions 
that may have been made by the regime. The 
masters of the Kremlin have not been able to 
destroy the drive for national independence 
in any of the non-Russian nations of the 
Soviet Union or in any of the non-Russian 
nations added to the empire during and since 
World War II. The hard, cold facts are that 
national tensions within the Russian Com- 
munist empire present the most Overriding 
problem confrontimg the masters of the 
Kremlin, and that the much advertised crisis 
in the fields of agriculture and industry are 
nothing more than reflections of those na- 
tional tensions. With respect to the military 
situation within the U. S. S. R., I am con- 
vinced beyond doubt that the Red army is 
still completely under the control of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party. This control is ex- 
ercised by political commissars over whom 
Voroshilov presides, as he did during the 
World War II years. It is interesting to me 
to note that the Kremlin no longer permits 
“national elements” within the Red army 
as existed before World War II, but that 
emphasis has been on the “multinational 
elements” all of which have Russian officers 
at their command. Also of interest to me is 
the fact that the Red army garrisons along 
the Iron Curtain are over 90 percent ethnic 
Russians, whereas the Red army garrisons in 
the Far East show a majority of non-Rus- 
sians, but still controlled by a Russian officer 
corps. The political and military within the 
U.S. S. R. are so closely linked that discus- 
sions of any real differences between them 
must be considered as a game for the theo- 
rists and academicians. 

8. The facts of history and the develop- 
ments of most current events confirm the 
asumption that the Russian Communists 
have been compelled to adopt a policy of 
peaceful coexistence because of the increas- 
ing pressure of the non-Russian nations in 
their fight for national independence. More- 
over, I believe that the economic crisis in the 
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field of agriculture and industry is primarily 
a reflection of the resurgence of nationalism. 
The seeds of destruction for the Communist 
regime which Beria unwittingly nurtured 
when he sought to attain total power through 
the support of the national elements within 
the non-Russian nations are now beginning 
to bloom all over the Russian Communist 
empire. It is, of course, obvious that the 
Kremlin is seeking a breathing spell in order 
to increase its efforts to destroy the resistance 
elements within the empire, just as it is 
equally obvious that the Russians will step- 
up their drive for world conquest as soon as it 
is again opportune for them to do so. 

9. With respect to the Russo-Chinese co- 
existence policy, I should like to point out 


‘ that the Russian Communists exercise an 


exacting control over the Peiping regime. 
While the front men for the conspiracy in 
China are ethnic Chinese, the facts are that 
the vast majority of them are Soviet citizens. 
Moreover, Russian Communists sitting as 
“advisers” in Peiping, are the real politburo 
of the Chinese Communist regime. It is 
clear therefore that Moscow will continue to 
cause trouble in Asia by using their Chinese 
stooges while at the same time they are 
beaming sweetness and light in Europe, 
With respect to Nehru, who has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the Russian Com- 
munist maneuver in Asia, he unfortunately, 
is more to be pitied than censored. Nehru 
is a sick man who is incapable of leading the 
people of India toward the goal of a perma- 
nent and flourishing national independence. 
Notwithstanding Nehru and his many faults, 
the national independence movement which 
is sweeping all of Asia will eventually turn its 
full force against the long-standing colonial 
and imperial policies of Moscow. 

10. The national liberation movements ac- 
tive behind the Iron Curtain, enjoying as 
they do the support of the overwhelming 
majority of the people, have forced the 
Kremlin to plead for time and to readjust 
its schedule of the plan for world conquest. 
These same movements will eventually lead 
the way in pulling down the house of cards 
which we know as the Russian Communist 
empire. 

11. In view of the present international 
political situation, I would urge that the 
A. B..N. continue its all-out advocacy of the 
national independence movements within 
the Russian Communist empire and for the 
establishment of governments representative 
of the will of the people—expressed through 
the secret ballot and a multiple party system. 
The support of those objectives is in keeping 
with the natural law and surely is consonant 
with the age-long struggle of mankind for 
justice, individual liberty, and peace. 


Tue Po.icy or CoEXxIsTENCE WiLL LEAD THE 
WORLD TO AN ATOMIC WAR 


(By Ku Chang-kang, president of the Asian 
Peoples’ Anti-Communist League, Repub- 
lic China, Taiwan) 

1. Since we have the United Nations we 
don't see any need for a high level conference 
to solve international problems. This is a 
sign of power politics and secret diplomacy 
and is therefore detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the people of the world. The Soviet 
Russians always use conferences as a booby 
trap to sell their intrigue of peace offensive, 
which is necessary for them to gain more 
time to prepare for war and undermine the 
free world’s solidarity. We must indicate the 
very fact that the intrigue played by Bulganin 
and Khrushchev is less skillful than that by 
Stalin and is explored clearly before the eyes 
of the free world. Thus I believe the lead- 
ers of the free world will not be trapped. 

2. To believe that Soviet Russia will aban- 
don her plans to rule the whole world is just 
the same as to believe that a fox will do no 


harm to chicks. Recently the Soviet im- 
perialists are making gestures for peace and 
saying many high sounding words of peace. 
However, when we examine their plans for 
the sovietization of the Chinese mainland 
and the preparation for war on the main- 
land, we can see clearly that the Soviet im- 
Pperialists want to unite the Communist 
strength in Europe and Asia for the domina- 
tion of the whole world. Therefore, the So- 
viets did not abandon their original imperial- 
istic designs, but on the contrary, by gaining 
time, they are still marching toward their 
goal of world domination. 

3. On the contrary, the policy of coexist- 
ence will only lead the world to an atomic 
war, because Soviet Russia will be able to 
increase atomic stock for a surprise attack. 

4. We agree. However we would like to 
make clear that the internal trouble in the 
Soviet sphere of influence will also include a 
struggle for freedom and subsistence. If this 
struggle could have the full support of the 
West, the Soviet regime would be crushed 
without the necessity of a world war. 

5. Speaking of the situation of Asia, we 
have been saying that the most effective 
measure of relieving the whole of Asia from 
the menace of communism is to render full 
support to Free China’s plans to return to 
the mainland. Speaking of the situation of 
the world, we regret that the American policy 
of liberation of the Iron Curtain has not been 
effectively put into action. The United 
States was successful in pressing Soviet Rus- 
sia to remove the Iron Curtain at the sum- 
mit conference at Geneva. More steps for- 
ward in the direction of liberation are ex- 
pected. 

6. Impossible, In the forthcoming Confer- 
ence of foreign Ministers the questions of 
German unification, disarmament and pro- 
hibiting atomic weapons will remain dead- 
locked as before. The deadlock as such is of 
course what the Communists want. Time is 
favorable to Soviet Russia in the sense that 
they will be able to suppress the internal 
crisis and to create more menace to the free 
world. It is doubtful whether the western 
statesmen will see clearly the intrigue of So- 
viet Russia and adopt appropriate measures 
against it. 

7. Because of a deficiency in economical 
war potential as well as atomic weapors, So- 
viet Russia can hardly launch an all-out war. 
But a surprise attack is very possible. The 
latest development of Russia's air force may 
well indigate this. The weak point is in the 
political side. Plural leadership under 
Krushchey and Bulganin and others can’t 
last long. The showdown will probably be 
around the 20th plenary meeting of the Com- 
munist Party. Judging from this another 
big purge is almost in sight. 

8. I am in full agreement with this state- 
ment. One more reason for the Soviet delay 
in launching war is its unpreparedness for it, 
militarily as well as economically. 

9. The idea of coexistence and neutralism, 
by which some Asian people are fascinated, 
cannot fool the majority who are victims of 
the Communist aggression. The formation 
of the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist 
League is a big step forward in this direc- 
tion. If the western leaders will do no more 
things which eventually undermine anti- 
Communist power over the Asian peoples, the 
whole picture of the anti-Communist move- 
ment in Asia could be brighter. The resist- 
tyranny cases in evidence more and more on 
the Chinese mainland may be explained as 
one of the signs. 

10. The anti-Communist struggles inside 
and outside the Iron Curtain are indivisible. 
Of course we should do our utmost to tear 
down the Iron Curtain from within so that 
a new peak of the anti-Communist campaign 
can be expected. 
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Celebration of Republican Day im 
Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. last 
Tuesday, the State of Wisconsin cele- 
brated Republican Day. 

It marked the unforgettable occasion 
when on March 20, 1854, in a little white 
schoolhouse at Ripon, Wis., the Repub- 
lican Party was born. 

In the years that have elapsed since 
then, the Republican Party has been the 
dominant politicaly party of the State 
in which it was born, for 90 out of 102 
years. It is only natural, therefore, that 
Wisconsin should be particularly proud 
of the Grand Old Party, and that it 
should honor its birth at Ripon through 
the passage of appropriate resolutions 
by the State Legislature of my State, and 
through a gubernatorial proclamation 
which followed. 

I have in my hands the text of a most 
interesting historical article from the 
March 16 issue of the Ripon Press. It 
describes the birth of the Republican 
Party, and it elaborates on the history 
of Republicanism in my State. 

I may say that credit for the idea of 
Republican Day goes to Mr. Pat R. Cuda, 
of Milwaukee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Ripon Press Article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPUBLICAN Day Marcu 20 BecoMES a REALITY 
(By Paul C. Richards) 

The Republican Party, which was born 
here in the little white schoolhouse on March 
20, 1854, has been e dominant political 
party in Wisconsin for 90 years of its 102 years 
of existence, but during that long span of 
time not one single thing has ever been done 
to point to proper official and legal recogni- 
tion to either the party or the birth. 

That old story—for want of a nail a shoe 
was lost, for want of a shoe a horse was lost, 
for want of a horse a rider was lost, for want 
of @ rider a message was lost, for want of 
message a battle was lost—was the exact 
position of both Republican Day and Ripon 
was in until April of 1955. 

Because of Maj. Alvan E. Bovay’s perse- 
verance and active participation his message 
was not lost for want of a rider for he carried 
his own message and thereby won the battle 
that resulted in the birth of the Republican 
Party. 

Just 101 years and 1 month later, the job 
that Major Bovay started came to an official 
conclusion. As a result of his efforts the 
Republican Party was born, and as a result of 
that birth Republican Day was originated. 
And now March 20 of each year beginning 
with this year will be known as Republican 
Day in Wisconsin. 

CUDA SPONSORS RESOLUTION 

The 1955 legislature, in making the official 
conclusion, passed a joint resolution spon- 
sored by Pat R. Cuda, a Milwaukee public 
relations man active in Republican affairs, 
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that requests the governor to annually pro- 
claim March 20 as Republican Day. 

Ripon is cited in the resolution as the 
actual birthplace of the Republican Party. 
The little white schoolhouse where the 
blessed event took place remains intact, and 
is situated on the same corner lot as the 
famous Republican House. 

Cuda said he originated Republican Day 
because: (1) Wisconsin has never given 
proper recognition to the fact it was the 
birthplace of the Republican Party during 
the 101 years since its birth; (2) to officially 
and legally establish the fact that the Re- 
publican Party was born on March 20, 1854, 
and that the actual birth took place at 
Ripon, Wis. 

On April 15, 1955, when the senate con- 
curred on the joint resolution, senate ma- 
jority floorleader Paul J. Rogan made this 
statement: “There is no question in my mind 
that Wisconsin down through the years has 
missed a terrific public relations bet, being 
the birthplace of the Republican Party.” 

TWENTY-FIVE GOP GOVERNORS 


Since the birth of the Republican Party, 
Wisconsin has had 25 Republican governors. 
And from “Abe to Ike” there has been 12 
Republicans elected as chief executives of 
this great Nation. 

The proceedings of the famous political 
meeting in the little white school house re- 
ceived very little publicity in the Wisconsin 
press at the time. Thus this story is a good 
place to report the results of the research 
concerning the Ripon blessed event. 

GREELEY AGREES ON NAME 


In 1853, Major Bovay was visiting with Hor- 
ace Greeley, editor and publisher of the 
New York Tribune. Bovay mentioned the 
word “republican” as an adjective, but 
Greeley replied that “republican” as a noun, 
would be a good name for a new political 


party. 

Greeley told Bovay, “The name, republican, 
for a political party will serve all purposes, 
present and future—the only one that will 
live and last.” (Greeley later became a mem- 
ber of the new party and helped to achieve 
Lincoln’s nomination in 1860.) 

One year later, on March 20, 1854, Major 
Bovay changed the word republican from an 
adjective to republican asa noun. He added 
the word party and together they spelled out 
Republican Party. 

Later that same day, a meeting was held in 
the little white school house. Of the 100 
eligible voters Major Bovay had invited, 53 
showed up. 

TOWN COMMITTEE DISSOLVED 


A committee of 5—3 Whigs, 1 Free Soiler, 
and 1 Democrat, was appointed to consider 
Major Bovay’s proposal for a new political 
party, the Republican Party. 

Prior to the committee of five going into 
executive session, by a formal vote the Free 
Soil and Whig town committees were com- 
pletely dissolved. 

Major Bovay in describing the historical 
meeting later said: “We came out of it Re- 
publicans, and we were the first Republicans 
in the Union.” 

Prior to the meeting, Major Bovay had 
been a prominent Whig. And to this day the 
Republican Party has never properly honored 
its founder, nor has the city of Ripon. This 
story, therefore, is dedicated to Major Bovay 
and to the 53 persons who attended the 
historical meeting and to all of their de- 
scendants wherever they may be at this time. 

An attorney and educator, Major Bovay 
served with the 19th Wisconsin Regiment 
duping the “ivil War. Prior to that he was 
an assemblyman in the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. He died at Santa Monica; Calif., on 
January 29, 1903. 

Samuel M. Pedrick, who has been practic- 
ing law in Ripon since 1894, knew Major 
Bovay personally. Last year Pedrick com- 
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' pleted a 3,000-word story about Bovay, and 


it has been published in booklet form and 
is availabie at the little white schoolhouse. 
His library is a haven for researchers. 


RIPON COLLEGE CREATED 


Another outstanding accomplishment of 
Major Bovay is that of his part in raising 
funds for an educational building that today 
is known as Ripon College. The college was 
coeducational from the beginning, and prior 
to 1863 was known as Smith Hall, Middle 
College and Brockway College. Bovay taught 
mathematics when the school became a 
reality. 

Major Bovay’s colleague in raising funds 
for the college was Capt. David P. Mapes, 
who had been a steamboat captain. He was 
born at Racine, Wis. 


LAND OF CERESCO 


Prior to 1850, before Ripon became a 
reality, the area was known as Ceresco—the 
land of Ceresco. The name was the product 
of the Phalanx who had migrated from Ke- 
nosha, Wis. 

At the time, John Scott Horner, who had 
been governor of the Northwest Territory, 
which included Wisconsin prior to its state- 
hood in 1848, owned most of the land adja- 
cent to the Ceresco area. He agreed. to give 
the upper, hilly side (now known as Ripon) 
to Captain Mapes, providing Mapes named 
his new city Ripon, and that every other 
lot in the business district would be his. 

Mapes agreed and the town of Ripon was 
born in 1850. The reason Horner suggested 
the name Ripon to Mapes stemmed from the 
fact that the hometown name of Horner's 
ancestors—Ripon of Yorkshire, England. 

Governor Horner’s son, Gustavas, still lives 
in the house his father built over 100 years 
ago. And Gustavas’ daughter, Mrs. Ann 
Calden, lives directly across the street from 
her father. 

INTERESTING FACTS 

William E. Merriman, a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, was the first president of 
Ripon College, fnom 1863 to 1876. 

In 1854, the Ripon Commonwealth was a 
Free Soil newspaper and its editor was C. J. 
Allen. Also, the Milwaukee Sentinel was a 
Whig newspaper and its editor was Rufus 
King. 

Shortly after the birth of the Republican 
Party, Frederich Vogelgesang named his new 
hotel at North Third Street and West Kil- 
bourn Avenue, Milwaukee, the Republican 
House after the new political party. 

Charles F. Kletzch, who had purchased 
the Republican House, tore it down and 
built a new hotel and named it the Republi- 
can Hotel. 

In 1955, the Journal Co., publishers of 
the Milwaukee Journal, bought the hotel 
and at the time of the purchase said there 
would be no name change. The hotel was 
headquarters of the Republican Party of 
Milwaukee County for many years. 

TEN REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPERS 

There are 10 weekly newspapers in Wis- 
consin that carry the name Republican in 
their flagheads-newspaper’s title appearing 
on the front page. Throughout the Nation 
some 300 newspapers have Republican in 
their flag-heads. 

The Wisconsin newspapers are: Journal- 
Republican, Columbus; Forest Republican, 
Crandon; Republican-Journal, Darlington; 
Republican, Delavan; Republican, Galesville; 
Sawyer County Record and Hayward Repub- 
lican, Hayward; Buffalo County Republican, 
Mountain City; Press-Republican, New Lon- 
don; Republican Observer, Richland Center 
(home of Atty. Gen. Vernon W. Thomson), 
and Republican, Stanley. 

Edward V. Durling, a King Features col- 
umnist, began his newspaper career as & 
correspondent of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican. And the Rushville (Ind.) Re- 
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publican is one of the most effective daily 
newspapers in the country. 
LITTLE WHITE SCHOOLHOUSE 


The history of the little white schoolhouse 
is a story in itself, but a few of its high- 
lights are important to this story, and here 
they are. 

When the Republican Party was born, the 
schoolhouse was located on the grounds now 
known as the campus of Ripon College. 
Since that time the school has been moved 
five times. 

For 2 years the school building was used 
as a residence by George W. Peck, who later 
as a Democrat served two terms as Governor 
of Wisconsin from 1891 to 1895. 

John C. Fremont, who was the first Re- 
publican to seek the office of President, of the 
United States, visited the birthplace of the 
Republican Party during his campaign in 
1856. He carried the State was 66,090 votes; 
his two opponents garnered 53,000. 

During Abraham Lincoln’s campaign for 
President in 1860, he also visited and spoke 
in the schoolhouse. Lincoln was the first 
Republican to be elected President. He car- 
ried Wisconsin with 86,113 votes. The com- 
bined vote of his three Democrat opponents 
was 66,000. 

On March 20, 1954, Leonard Hall, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
came to Ripon to participate in the Freedom 
Light ceremony adjacent to the schoolhouse. 
That night at 8 p. m. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower tapped a special Western Union 
golden key that started the freedom flame 
to burning. 

It was that night that the Republican 
national motto—Freedom’s Light—From Abe 
to Ike—was born. The Ripon Educational 
Foundation, which maintains the freedom 
fiame shrine, has dedicated itself to keep 
the flame burning as long as there is freedom 
in this great Nation of ours. 


REPUBLICAN HISTORY 


Wisconsin has had 25 Republican gover- 
nors since the birth of the Republican Party, 
and those govérnors held office for 45 terms. 
Three Democrats held office for 4 terms, and 
1 Progressive held office for 2 terms. 

Following Wisconsin statehood in 1848, 
Nelson Dewey, a Democrat, was the first 
governor, from June 6, 1848, to January 5, 
1852. He was succeeded by a Whig, Leonard 
J. Farwell, who served from January 5, 1852, 
to January 2, 1854. 

In those years general elections were held 
in the odd numbered years and terms of 
office began in the even numbered years. 
The switchover to the present day system 
of general elections in the even numbered 
years and terms of office starting in the odd 
numbered years took place in 1886 and 1887. 

The year the Republican Party was born 
there was no general election. The legisla- 
ture of 1855 was confronted with choosing a 
United States Senator. 

For 3 days the legislature balloted, and 
on the eighth ballot, Charles Durkee, Town 
of Windsor, Dane County, feceived 54 votes 
out of a total of 107 votes, and became the 
first Republican from Wisconsin and the 
Nation to win a seat in the United States 
Senate. 

Prior to his election as Senator, Durkee 
was a Wisconsin Congressman and 4 former 
Free Soiler. He served two terms as Sena- 
tor. In 1865 he left Wisconsin and a few 
years later turned up as governor of the 
Territory of Utah. 

In the general election of 1855 the grow- 
ing strength of the f«publican Party was 
soundly recorded at the polls. 

The Republicans had nominated Coles 
Bashford, a Madison attorney, as their first 


candidate for the office of . € oO. 
Sholes was nominated for tenant gov- 
ernor 


William A. Barstow, a Democrat, who was 
the incumbent, was renominated for a second 
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term. Arthur MacArthur, grandfather of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, was nominated by 
the Democrats for the post of lieutenant 
governor. 


BASHFORD ELECTED GOVERNOR 


At the election on November 6, 1855, Bash- 
ford received 35,872 votes, and Barstow 
garnered 35,523 votes. MacArthur won the 
lieutenant governnorship by a wide margin. 

The board of State canvassers had reversed 
the returns and on December 17, 1855, the 
last day permitted by law, made their re- 
port that Barstow with 36,355 votes had a 
majority over Bashford and was issued a 
certificate of election. In the revision, Bash- 
ford was credited with 36,198 votes. 

Governor Barstow was inaugurated for his 
second term on January 7, 1856. At the 
same time, Bashford was sworn in as Gov- 
ernor before the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin. Barstow was de facto governor for 
more than 2 months. 

On March 21, 1856, Governor Barstow sub- 
mitted his resignation to the legislature. 
The same day, Lieutenant Governor Mac- 
Arthur assumed the legal duties of the office 
of governor. He served in that capacity for 
4 days, and then Bashford quietly took pos- 
session of the governor’s office on March 
25, 1856. 

Therefore, Coles Bashford became the first 
Republican Governor of Wisconsin. 

FATHER AND SON TEAM 


The only father and son team up to this 
writing to serve as Republican governors of 
Wisconsin is the late Walter J. Kohler, Sr., 
and Walter J. Kohler, Jr. And when the 
present Governor Kohler completes his third 
term in January of 1957, the Republicans will 
have been in power in Wisconsin for 90 
years out of a total of 102 years since the 
birth of the Republican Party. 

Important to this story is the case of 
Orland S. Loomis, who had been elected 
governor as a Progressive in 1942, But who 
had died on December 7, 1942. Walter S. 
Goodland had been elected lieutenant gover- 
nor as a Republican. 

Just 86 years later, the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin in the Barstow- 
Bashford case became the basis for the 
determination of the Loomis-Goodland 
gubernatorial tangle. 

As governor-elect, Loomis had died before 
taking his oath of office; therefore, the su- 
preme court declared Goodland as his legal 
successor, and he was inaugurated as gov- 
ernor on January 4, 1943. 

RANDALL GOES TO CABINET 


Alexander W. Randall, who served two 
terms as Republican governor, from 1858 to 
1862, was the first man from Wisconsin to 
become a member of a President’s Cabinet. 
In 1855 President Andrew Johnson, who had 
succeeded President Lincoln upon his death, 
appointed Randall as Postmaster General. 

Republican Lt. Gov. Edward Salomon, who 
became governor when Republican Gov. Louis 
P. Harvey succumbed in office in 1862, was 
the only person who had inherited the Chief 
Executive’s Office that never sought election 
to that Office. 

But Republican Lt. Gov. Oscar Renne- 
bohm, who had become governor when Gov- 
ernor Goodland succumbed in 1947, sought 
election and won in 1948. 

THREE-TERM GOVERNORS 

Five Republican governors completed three 
terms, and the sixth, Governor Kohler, is 
now completing his third term. 

Lucius Fairchild served from 1866 to 1872; 
Jeremiah McLain Rusk from 1882 to 1889, 
during the time when the switchover from 
odd years to even years became effective; 
James O. Davidson from 1905 to 1911; 
Emanual L. Philipp from 1915 to 1921; and 
John J. Blaine from 1921 to 1927. Governor 
Kohler began his first term in 1951 and his 
third term ends in 1957. 
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LINEAL DESCENT CLAIMED 


The Democratic Party up to this very day 
claims lineal descent from the first Repub- 
lican Party and that Thomas Jefferson was 
its founder. 

But when the Democrats discovered they 
could not establish their theory in the his- 
tory books, they did the next best thing. 
They coupled Jefferson with Andrew Jackson, 
and now they celebrate their unknown 
“birthdate” with Jefferson-Jackson day din- 
ners. 

GOVERNORS AND PRESIDENTS 


The Republican governors and Republican 
presidents follow in the order in which they 
served their terms. Where an asterisk ap- 
pears it denotes the person inherited the of- 
fice through death. 

Governors: Coles Bashford, Alexander W. 
Randall, Louis P. Harvey, *Edward Salomon, 
James T. Lewis, Lucius Fairchild, Cad- 
wallader C. Washburn, Harrison Ludington, 
William E. Smith, Jeremiah McLain Rusk, 
William D. Hoard, William H. Upham, Ed- 
ward Scofield, Robert M. Lafollette, James O. 
Davison, Francis E. McGovern, Emanuel L. 
Philipp, John J. Blaine, Fred R. Zimmerman, 
Walter J. Kohler, Sr., Phillip F. LaFollette, 
Julius P. Heil, *Walter S. Goodland, *Oscar 
Rennebohm, and Walter J. Kohler, Jr. 

Presidents: Abraham Lincoln, *Andrew 
Johnson, Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, James Garfield, *Chester A. Arthur, 
Benjamin Harrison, William McKinley, 
*Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, War- 
ren G. Harding, *Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, and Dwight D. Eisenhower, (Eisen- 
hower will seek his second term this year.) 





The Electoral Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article entitled “The Electoral De- 
bate,” written by Murrey Marder, a 
writer and reporter for the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. Mr. Marder is 
a very able member of the press gal- 
lery, and it has been my observation 
that he makes very careful and analyti- 
cal reports on the matters to which he 
addresses his attention. I think this 
particular article is of value in summing 
up the various proposals before the Sen- 
ate, in connection with the debate on 
the electoral college. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ELECTORAL DEBATE—POLITICS VERSUS 

Locic 
(By Murrey Marder) 

A question as old as the Nation will come 
up for a vote in the Senate Tuesday, for the 
second time in 6 years: How should we elect 
our Presidents and Vice Presidents? 

All last week a scattering of Senators 
talked, and few listened, to debate on a 
half-dozen proposals, any one of which could 
have profound effect on the political future 
of the country. 

Basically, the argument was the same 4s 
in 1950. Then the Senate passed, and the 
House turned down, a plan to abolish the 
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electoral college system by amending the 
Constitution. 

Much of the debate on the Senate floor 
actually reechoed many pros and cons 
weighed by the Founding Fathers when the 
Constitution was being written. 

The “great compromise” they drafted gave 
each State equal representation of two seats 
in the Senate, with seats in the House appor- 
tioned on the basis of population. That is 
the bedrock for the continuing dispute. 

That formula also determines how many 
electoral votes each State has for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President; one 
electoral vote for each of the State’s seats 
in the Senate and House. 

Many persons are unaware that when they 
vote for President and Vice President they 
are merely indicating a preference. The 
popular votes are actually cast for the elec- 
tors, in turn, the Nation’s two highest 
officials. 

The States are constitutionally free to 
choose their electors in any manner they 
wish—even without any popular vote at all, 
as many once did. The drafters of the Con- 
stitution distrusted the ability of the citi- 
zenry to pick a President or Vice President. 

But national popular voting soon made 
the electoral vollege “degenerate.” in the lan- 
guage of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
“into a mere rubber stamp.” It became a 
formality without meaning, except in the 
rare instances when an elector bolted and 
failed to vote as the balloting in his State 
intended. 

Over 100 years ago the first bill was intro- 
duced in Congress to change the Constitution 
and divide electoral votes in proportion to 
the vote cast for each candidate—which is 
now part of the leading attempt in the 
Senate. 

Under the present winner-take-all system, 
the candidate who gets the highest vote in 
a State gets all of that State’s electoral votes, 
even if he wins by only one vote. 

In the Nation’s total electoral vote of 531 
this makes the big States the top prizes in 
an election. 

The system makes the electoral vote tally 
lopsided. In 1952, President Eisenhower had 
33,666,062 popular votes; Adlai Stevenson, 
27,314,987. But General Eisenhower won 442 
electoral votes, and Stevenson only 89. 

From the standpoint of logic, it might 
seem everyone would favor a proportional 
divison of the electoral vote. But what may 
be logical in theory is not always logical in 
politics, 

Dividing the vote proportionally would re- 
duce the big States’ power in determining 
who will be President. 

Supporters of the proportional system 
argue that blockvoting gives the big States a 
greatly overbalanced weight in elections: 
makes candidates play up to minority and 
pressure groups within those States; that it 
perpetuates the one-party system in the 
South and many Midwest States. 

Also, they contend, it disenfranchises, in 
effect, all voters who back the losing candi- 
date in any State, and increases the likeli- 
hood that a President with a minority of 
popular votes will win the national electoral 
vote. 

Opponents of the proportional system say 
that in a relatively close election, like the 
Truman-Dewey race of 1948, the system 
would cause the voters almost to cancel each 
other out, and the balance of power is leit 
with the one-party States. 

Proportionally, the 1948 vote in New York 
would have given Dewey 21.6 of the electoral 
vote, Truman 21.2, with Henry Wallace, the 
Progressive Party candidate, getting the re- 
mainder. 

Illinois would have given 14 electoral votes 
to Truman; 13.8 to Dewey. California: Tru- 
man, 11.9; Dewey, 118. Pennsylvania: Tru- 
man, 16.4; Dewey, 17.8. 

But Georgia, with 12 electoral votes, would 
have given 7.3 electoral votes to Truman and 
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22 to Dewey. This, in terms of net electoral 
votes, would have made a State like Georgia 
more important than most of the largest 
States put together. 

The proportional system's advocates argue, 
however, that as the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported: 

“Had this amendment been in effect in the 
past, the whole composition of the popular 
vote would have been different. Campaign- 
ing would have been carried all over the 
48 States instead of being concentrated in a 
few key pivotal States.” 

The same argument, with a different mean- 
ing, is used by the opponents. They say vot- 
ing patterns would be hardened more than 
the 1948 breakdown indicates; that the con- 
trol in “one-party” States would be tight- 
ened; that voting requirements for Negroes 
would be increasingly restricted; that the 
most populous States’ influences would be 
reduced even more in the outcome. 

Because of the constitutional compromise, 
the less populous States have far greater 
weight in the electoral count than they 
would have in terms of population. 

For example: Nevada has three electoral 
votes. In the 1952 election it had a total 
popular vote of 82,190. New York State, with 
45 electoral votes, cast 7,128,241 popular 
votes... 

Hence, it took about 5% popular votes in 
New York to equal the value of a popular 
vote in Nevada, measured in electoral votes. 

The winner-take-all system of electoral 
counting, say the big-state spokesmen, is the 
only counterbalance urban areas have against 
disproportionate representation of the rural 
areas in State legislatures and in the House 
of Representatives. 

This, they argue, is because of the gerry- 
mandering of many congressional districts 
to favor rural areas. 

The proportional voting proposal would 
end the archaic electoral college, retaining 
electorial votes only as a counting device. 

Also, it would change the system by which 
Congress determines the winner where no 
presidential candidate wins an adequate 
electoral vote. 

If now no candidate has a majority, the 
contest goes into the House of Representa- 
tives. There each State has one vote, with 
25 votes required to elect. But under the 
proportional plan the Senate and House 
jointly would decide the election, with each 
member having a vote. 

The Senate, in 1950, passed tic vropor- 
tional idea 64 to 27, wher. it was Kknuwn ar 
the Ledge-Gossett picau. But it was lost in 
the House where a vote of 134 to 210 barred 
it from reaching the floor. 

In May 1955 the proportional voting ap- 
proach again was reported by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, this time as the 
Daniel-Kefauver plan. 

On March 15, however, a major change 
took place. A compromise tied proportional 
voting to the “district” plan, 
chiefly by Senator Kart Muwnpr, Republican 
of South Dakota, and Representative Frep- 
ERIC R. COUDERT, Jz. a Representative of New 
York. 

An important midwife in what is called 
the Daniel compromise was Senator Strom 
THURMOND, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
Dixiecrat candidate for President in 1948 
who won 39 electoral votes. 

The district approach was now offered as 
an alternative approach in the jumbo pack- 


age. 

Under it, a State, if it wished, could 
choose its electors in the same manner it 
elects Senators and Representatives. Two 
electors would go to the candidate with the 
most votes in the State as a whole. In each 
congressional district the electoral vote 
would go to whoever won that district. 

But under the Daniel compromise a can- 
didate to win would need a majority of the 
electoral votes, not 40 percent, as originally. 
Instead of electoral votes being divided 
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among all candidates, they would go only to 
the top 3 candidates. If the election were 
thrown into Congress the 2 houses would 
choose the winner from the 3 highest can- 
didates, instead of the top 2, as under the 
earlier proportional plans. 

If that had been in effect in 1948 Truman 
would have lacked a majority and Thur- 
mond’s electoral votes wou'd have been a 
potent force in determining the outcome. 

The so-called Daniel compromise has been 
cosponsored by 54 Senators, short of the 
needed two-thirds vote there. Its backer, 
Senator Price DaNnrIeL, Democrat, Texas, has 
called the plan “the closest we can get to the 
people themselves having a direct vote for 
President and Vice President * * *.” 

DANIEL, Senator Estes Kerauver, Demo- 
crat, Tennessee, and others have said they 
compromised to accept the Mundt-Coudert 
alternative because it is one that the States 
can use right now if they wish. In the Na- 
tion’s earlier history, DANIEL noted, 12 States 
did select electors that way. 

Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, Democrat, Mas- 
sachusetts, leading the opposition, has tabbed 
the compromise “a shotgun wedding” which 
would have disastrous results. He claims it 
will be defeated. 

Compromise proponents have argued that 
liberals should back it. But Americans for 
Democratic Action, for example, charges it 
would “curb the political influence of liberal- 
labor forces in the presidential nomination 
and election process.” 

There_are many other pending plans, each 
making an appeal to logic and fairness, but 
none are given much hope for passage. 

Foremost is the direct popular-vote plan of 
Senator WiLL1aM LaNGeER, Republican, North 
Dakota. It would nominate and elect Presi- 
dents and Vice Presidents through a direct 
primary and a direct election. 

Senator ALBEN W. BarKLey, Democrat, 
Kentucky, said for 40 years he has favored 
this system, which Lancer urges to end con- 
trol of politics by party bosses. 

But it would mean an end to the Federal 
“great compromise” where smaller States get 
extra weight in the electoral vote, and prob- 
ably would mean uniform voting require- 
ments, and therefore is regarded as im- 
possible of attainment. 

Senator Husert H. Humpurey, Democrat, 
Minnesota, has favored a different approach, 
but concedes it cannot pass. Under it, States 
wuld retain two electoral votes each, but 
«he remaining 435 votes would be divided 
nationally among the top candidates. Hum- 
PHREY also has offered a direct popular gen- 
eral election. 

Senator Cirrrorp P. Case, Republican, New 
Jersey, has proposed an amendment to the 
Daniel compromise through which electoral 
votes in the States would be reduced propor- 
tiorately by the number of eligible voters 
me voting—which has its own appeal in 

Whatever the Senate does do this week, the 
odds are that politics will outweigh logic. 





Alaska Mental Health Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
already presented for the consideration 
of my colleagues two articles by Mrs. 
Marjorie Shearon of the Shearon Legis- 
lative Service in defense of H. R. 6376, the 
Alaska Mental Health Act. I now pre- 
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sent the third in this series. Whether 

they are taken singly or together, Mrs. 

Shearon has presented a factual answer 

to the unfounded attacks which are now 

being made against this measure: 
ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH ACT 


IN ASSESSING H. R. 6376 LET REASON AND THE 
WILL OF GOD PREVAIL, NOT UNFOUNDED 
HYSTERIA 
Matthew Arnold, in an essay on Culture 

and Anarchy (1869), noted that culture has 

no better motto than the words of Bishop 

Wilson, “To make reason and the will of God 

prevail.” During the past month we have 

witnessed an extraordinary display of mass 
hysteria, unreason, and shameful vilification 
of public officials in connection with the 

Alaskan mental health bill, H. R. 6376, now 

before the Senate Committee on Interior 

and Insular Affairs. 

The editor approaches this bill humbly, 
not being a psychiatrist. On the other hand, 
she does have 40 years of professional ex- 
perience since taking a doctor of philosophy 
degree in scientific research. She has had 
3 years of practical experience in the field of 
mental retardation, first as an assistant at 
the pioneer clinic for mentally retarded chil- 
dren in New York City in 1918, later as a re- 
search associate for the welfare council in 
New York City in the study of problems of 
mental defect (1933). As a research analyst 
at the USPHS (1941-45), the editor worked 
on the 10-year mental health program en- 
visaged by Surgeon General Parran. 

In connection with H. R. 6376, the editor 
has attended hearings and read approxi- 
mately 600 pages of testimony given in the 
House and Senate Interior Committees, to- 
gether with hundreds of additional pages of 
floor debate in the House, research docu- 
ments on State and Federal mental health 
laws, court decisions, and administrative 
procedures dealing with persons suffering 
from mental disease and defect. 

Despite the volume of available material, 
many persons throughout the United States 
who are normally reasonable and careful in 
forming Judgments have suddenly expressed 
themselves without first ascertaining the 
facts about H. R. 6376. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND YOU ARE RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THE BARBARIC CARE OF ALASKAN 
MENTAL CASES 


We urge a reasoned, calm, judicious ap- 
proach to H. R. 6376. The bill was developed 
at the request of the Alaskans. The whole 
subject has been before the United States 
Congress for 8 years. This particular bill 
was given extraordinary attention by the 
House. Hearings were held April 21 through 
July 8, 1955, approximately 400 pages of 
printed matter. 

The House Subcommittee on Territorial 
Affairs went to Alaska last fall for about 3 
weeks. They visited 22 cities, taking testi- 
mony and discussing the Territory’s mental 
health problems with officials, the general 
public, the Governor of Alaska, and the 
Alaskan Delegate to Congress. 

“Why should the Federal Government 
stick its nose into Alaskan affairs?” we have 
been asked. The answer is simple. The 
United States originally “stuck its nose” into 
Alaskan affairs by purchasing the Territory 
in 1867 from Russia for $7.2 million. The 
area comprises 365,481,600 acres. 

The Congress of the United States treats 
the Alaskans as wards, appropriating funds 
annually for the Interior Department to use 
for governmental activities in the Territory. 
The United States owns 99.5 percent of the 
land of Alaska so that the Territory is de- 
prived of customary sources of revenue avail- 
able in the States. Furthermore, the United 
States will not grant statehood to Alaska, nor 
will it permit the Territory to issue bonds for 
support of a mental health program and 
construction of desperately needed facilities. 
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To whom should the Alaskans turn for 
help with their mental health problems? To 
Russia, Germany, Britain, or Red China? 
The United States, obviously, has a moral re- 
sponsibility to help the Alaskans solve these 
problems which have been created by earlier 
Congresses. 

DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER IS EMINENT PSY- 
CHIATRIST WHO HAS BEEN VILIFIED BY THE 
FRENZIED FRINGE 
Perhaps it would be well to dispose quickly 

of some of the most widespread errors now 

current about H. R. 6376. It has been stated 
that there is an international Marxist plot 
emanating from the United Nations, the 

World Health Organization, UNESCO, the 

State Department, and numerous Federal 

Officials to institute an international mental 

health program. We aye told H. R. 6376 

would authorize a Federal grant of 1 million 

acres to Alaska for the purpose of setting up 

a vast fenced compound to which Conserva- 

tives, anti-Communists, and other Rightists 

would be railroaded as mental cases. 

There has been testilmony to this effect in 
Congress. According to frantic letters, tele- 
phone calls, and bulletins we have received, 
the deus ex machina in this vile Red plot is 
Dr. Winfred Overholser, internationally 
known psychiatrist, superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Federal mental hospital in the 
District of Columbia, and a Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department official. 

Opponents to H. R. 6376 claim that Dr. 
Overholser is conniving with WHO and 
UNESCO. If these vehement opponents can 
possibly be reached by facts, truth, and rea- 
son, let them heed the following. Dr. Over- 
holser is of Swiss descent. His pioneer an- 
cestors came to this country 200 years ago. 
He is not Jewish. He has had a distinguished 
career in psychiatry for the past 40 years and 
has headed the St. Elizabeths Hospital for 
19 years. 

Dr. Overholser has held numerous impor- 
tant posts in Massachusetts as professor at 
the University of Boston, as commissioner 
of the Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Diseases, where he had supervision of 13 
State hospitals and 3 schools for the feeble- 
minded. His professional honors are too 
numerous to list. His service to the United 
States in peace and war is so great that his 
detractors should hide their heads in shame 
and quickly apologize for the outrageous and 
unfounded accusations they have leveled 
against him. 

Dr. Overholser is not now and never has 
been a member of WHO or UNESCO. He has 
never been a delegate to, nor ever attended, 
any of their meetings. He is a member of 
the World Federation for Mentul aaa 
lay group not organically connec 
UN WHO, or UNESCO. "The WPMH is as 
subversive as the Epworth League or the 
American Red Cross. If Dr. Overhoiser is a 
Marxist plotter, seeking to turn the United 
States over to Russia, then this editor is a 
Communist, too, and is equally subversive. 
WAS REPRESENTATIVE A. L. MILLER OF NEBRASKA, 

RESPECTED HOUSE MEMBER, INVOLVED IN RED 

PILOT? ABSURD! 

One deluded witness testifying on H. R. 
6376 said she suspected that the proponents 
of the bill were planning to use the million 
acres as @ compound in which the people 
railroaded to Alaska as insane would be 
turned loose. That was her concept of Si- 
beria, U. S. A. There was testimony that 
Russia might buy the million acres for a 
concentration camp. 

Actually, this is the origin of the million- 
acre proposal. What we are about to state 
is so prosaic, so devoid of headline appeal, 
that probably the frantic “Siberia, U. S. A.” 
crowd won’t believe us. When the 


eral Government agencies involved, espe- 
cially the Bureau of the Budget, which speaks 
for the administration (the White House), 
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it was suggested that a grant of 500,000 acres 
might take care of costs 10 years hence after 
the whole program ‘had been turned over to 
the Alaskan government by the United. 
States. ' 

It should be stated that H. R. 6376 is 
designed to ease the Federal Government 
out of the mental-health picture in Alaska 
over the next decade. This is to be done 
by making an appropriation of $6.5 million 
toward the building and equipment costs 
of @ small mental hospital, 1 or 2 schools 
for mentally retarded children, and a few 
treatment and detention centers. Another 
$6 million in grants-in-aid spread over. 10 
years would enable the Alaskans to get their 
program started, to make surveys, and hire 
professional personnel. Finally, the Terri- 
tory would be authorized to select a certain 
number of acres, the revenue from which 
would be used for future administrative 
costs. 

Representative ARTHUR L. MILLER, Repub- 
lican, of Nebraska, in the House hearings 
and on the floor, stated his doubts that such 
financing methods would be adequate. Now 
Representative Miniter is a physician whose 
views are highly respected in the House 
where he has served for 14 years. He was 
the person who proposed in committee and 
again on the House floor that 500,000 acres 
would not be adequate for the Alaskan 
mental-health program. He proposed 1 mil-, 
lion acres, and after he presented his rea- 
sons to the House they approved his amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Was that treason? Is Dr. MILLER a member 
of an international Marxist gang? He is a 
Republican, a Methodist, and a well-in- 
formed physician. He stated repeatedly he 
was for the bill. . 

WAS CONGRESS ASLEEP AT SWITCH WHEN REDS 

PLOTTED ALASKAN COUP? WHOLE IDEA FAN- 

TASTIC 


There was considerable debate in commit- 
tee about the million acres. In order to 
guard against the possibility that the lands 
which the Alaskans selected might prove to 
be fabulously valuable (oil, uranium, gold), 
the bill was amended to read that such lands 
shall be “administered by the Territory of 
Alaska as a public trust and the income 
therefrom shall first be applied to meet the 
necessary expenses of the program for the 
hospitalization and care of the mentally ill 
in Alaska.” (Sec. 202 (e); p. 39, 1.22.) Sur- 
plus funds would be used for other public 
purposes. 

If, as the frenzied fringe has claimed, the 
million-acre grant was a diabolical plot en- 
gineered by an international Communist 
gang, then we shall have to conclude that 
Dr. Miller joined the Reds along with Dr. 
Overholser and the Congressmen who ap- 
proved the grant on January 18, 1956. 

Dr. Miller expressed high praise for the 
commitment procedures in this bill. His only 
worries were that the standards might be too 
high for the Territory at the start, that the 
grant for hospital facilities might be too 
small, and 500,000 acres would not produce 
‘adequate revenues for Alaskan needs. He was 
also fearful that an outright Federal grant 
for a mental hospital might lead the States 
to demand similar grants. 

If this bill is such a diabolical plot, one 
cannot but wonder why it is that the Mem- 
bers of Congress, many of whom are con- 
servative and most of whom are anti-Com- 
munist, never discovered the plot. More Re- 
publicans than Democrats spoke in favor of 
the bill in the House debate. 

At the request of the Governor of Alaska, 
a@ 2-year study of Alaskan health, and social 
and economic conditions was made under the 
auspices of former Surgeon General Parran 
and some 18 experts (sanitary engineers, an 
anthropologist, physicians, etc.) The Parran 
report was published in 1954. 

In 1950, the former Federal Security 
Agency, aided by leading psychiatrists out- 
side Government, drafted a model act gov- 
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erning hospitalization of the mentally ill. 
Dr. Overholser was one of the experts who 
worked especially on improved commitment 
methods for the better protection of the 
mentally ill. Several States have already 
modernized their laws to conform to the Draft 
Act which was revised in 1952. H. R. 6376 
follows the Draft Act with some changes. 


MILLION-ACRE GRANT FINDS PRECEDENT IN 
WESTERN STATES 75 YEARS AGO-—PRINCIPLE 
180 YEARS OLD 


No one in Congress or in competent pro- 
fessional circles thought it was diabolical 
to modernize commitment procedures for 
the mentaliy i until a California woman 
came along with a fetching cliché, “Siberia, 
U. S. A.” As Senator Matone remarked, it 
wasn’t appropriate, but even so, it caught 
on like a spark in dry tinder. Mrs. Leigh F. 
Burkeland, in January, 1956, publicized a 
2-page broadside headed “Siberia, U. S. A.” 
The Minutewomen of Cal‘fornia reproduced 
the speculative sheet. Mrs. Burkeland came 
to Washington to testify and introduced the 
ill-founded statement into the hearings 
record. 

Senator Matone tried to pin her down 
about language changes in the bill. She de- 
manded to know why the United States was 
placing mental patients in jail in Alaska in- 
stead of putting them in the mental hospital 
“that’s already there in Fairbanks.” If Mrs. 
Burkeland had studied the record, she would 
have found that back around 1905-10, a 
2-story, frame detention house had been 
built at Pairbanks. It never was a hospital. 
Even that little building burned down 25 
years ago. It was never replaced. 

The Hoyas Syndicate in Sana Ana, Calif., 
took up the “Siberia, U. S. A.” cliche, pub- 
lishing an editorial thereon in their small 
papers in Texas, Colorado, Indiana, and else- 
where. 

It has been said H. R. 6376 sets a new 
(presumably sinister) precedent in granting 
public lands for the care of the mentally ill. 
There is nothing new in the idea. The en- 
abling acts of 5 western States provide 
grants up to 0.3 percent of their area for sup- 
port of insane asylums. H. R. 6376 is similar. 

1. Idaho: The enabling act of July 3, 1890, 
provided 50,000 acres for support of an in- 
sane asylum at Blackfoot (26 Stat. 216-217c, 
sec. 11); 

2. Oklahoma: Enabling act of June 16, 
1906, provided 200,000 acres “for mainte- 
nance and support of insane asylums” (34 
Stat. 283, ch. 3335, sec. 34); 

3. South Dakota: In the enabling act of 
February 22, 1889, the section of land previ- 
ously granted to the tory of Dakota in 
1880 for an insane asylum was transferred 
to the State of South Dakota (25 Stat. 680, 
ch. 180, sec. 14); 

4. Utah: Enabling act approved July 16, 
1894, gave 100,000 acres for establishment 
and maintenance of an insane asylum (28 
Stat. 110, ch. 138, sec. 12); 

5. Wyoming: Enabling act of July 10, 1890, 
grants 30,000 acres for establishment and 
maintenance of insane asylum (26 Stat. 224 
ch. 664, sec. 11). 

H. BR. 6376 PROVISIONS FOR NONRESIDENTS NOT 

NEW—JUST USUAL RECIPROCAL REIMBURSE- 

MENT AUTHORITY 


We should like to assure our readers there 
is not a member of the House or Senate In- 
terior Committees, who has expressed an 
opinion about the language of the bill, who 
is wedded to any particular wording. 
Spokesmen from the Interior Department 
and the HEW Department said they, too, were 
not insistent on particular language. 

Perhaps no other provision in theill has 
so inflamed people as section 119 (c). Yet 
Federal officials said they did not care wheth- 
er that particular language was used. 

Section 119 has four paragraphs spelling 
out the reimbursable arrangements for non- 
residents. The is authorized to re- 
turn to the State of legal residence any per- 
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son who'has been hospitalized for mental 
illness in Alaska (sec. 119 (a)). The Gover- 
nor of Alaska is further authorized to make 
reciprocal agreements with the governors of 
the several States—a procedure which is 
standard practice is all States—whereby a 
resident of Alaska who is hospitalized in In- 
diana, say, shall be returned to Alaska at the 
expense of the State where the illness oc- 
curred, and a resident of Indiana, say, who 
has been hospitalized in Alaska, would be 
returned to Indiana at the expense of 
Alaska (sec. 119 (b)). Subsection (Cc),» 
* which has caused such a furor, really adds 
little to subsections (a) and (b). 

Lines 15 and 16 on page 26, the last 2 lines 
of section 119 (c), are supposed by some 
people to authorize railroading of people 
from the States to Alaska. That is an ab- 
surd deduction, as anyone familiar with 
health and welfare laws would know. The 
subsection is not a committing provision. 
Section 119 deals only with nonresidents in 
Alaska and in the several States. Commit- 
ment or transportation out of a State for a 
resident of such State would be controlled 
by the laws of that State, not by the laws of 
Alaska. A resident of Indiana, obviously, 
could not be touched by section 119 (c). 

It seems that most of the criticism of 
H. R. 6376 comes from people who are not 
familiar with mental health legislation and 
who, perhaps, never saw a mental health 
bill or law until the read H. R. 6376. The 
committee will next check the language of 
oo bill line by line. It could write a new 

ill. 


ALASKANS NEED AND WANT H. R. 6376—IT IS 
CRUEL TO KILL BILL FOR SELFISH REASONS OF 
ALARMISTS 


As we have previously stated, the Governor 
of Alaska, the Delegate from Alaska, and the 
people themselves urge enactment of this bill 
which was written for Alaskans. The Alas- 
kan Medical Association on February 22 sent 
&@ resolution of approval to the Senate Inte- 
rior Committee. 

Opponents of the bill seem to forget that 
the bill has 3 purposes: (1) To correct the 
inhumane, brutal, medieval commitment 
procedures which have been in force in 
Alaska for 50 years under United States iaw; 
(2) to provide funds for the construction of 
a mental hospital, clinics, detention centers, 
and 1 or 2 centers for mentally retarded chil- 
dren; and (3) to provide administrative 
funds through the proceeds of a million-acre 
land grant. There will be a 10-year transi- 
tion period before the Territory takes over 
full responsibility for its mental-health pro- 
gram and is placed on a par with the several 
States. 

Amidst all the furor stirred up by mis- 
understandings about this bill, we have seen 
nothing about the plight of the Alaskans. 
Under present law an idiot is defined as 
“insane” and may be thrown into jail along 
with hardened criminals. A jury of six fish- 
ermen or lumbermen is called upon to decide 
on the idiot’s “crime” of mental defect. If 
adjudged guilty, he will be shipped to Oregon 
along with criminals, under custody of a 
United States marshal. 





A Challenge to Conservationists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Les 


Woerpel, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Conservation Clubs, 
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of Stevens Point, Wis., presented a stim- 
ulating and challenging address to the 
North American Wildlife Conference at 
New Orleans, La., on March 6, 1956. The 
text of Mr. Woerpel’s address follows: 


You all know of situations which you con- 
sider fumbles. Have you analyzed them to 
see if you could determine what caused 
them? 

From the Horseshoe refuge controversy on 
through the Government-approved and 
paid-for drainage of our midwestern potholes 
the stories hold a frustration that is hard to 
duplicate from any other cause. They carry 
with them the futility of trying to stop a 
flood with your hands. 

All of these fumbles indicate a lack of 
depth of understanding of the whole prob- 
lem, ignorance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of conservation in all senses of the 
word, or a cunning exploitation of a public 


resource for personal gain and glory; ex- 


ploitation, not only of a game resource, but 
of the waters and lands, marshes and wet- 
lands, watersheds and people. 

It seems incredible that agencies dedi- 
cated to management of our natural re- 
sources can be so far apart in their 
understanding of what constitutes good 
management, or, if they know, that they can 
lose sight of their objectives so soon because 

eof political pressure, personal friendships 
and prejudices, personal power and greed, or 
for economic advantage. Uniform under- 
standing of total conservation, and aims for 
the future, are imperative to accomplish a 
common program in cooperation with other 
agencies and other countries. 

All of our major fumbles, although they 
seem varied and unrelated, can actually be 
laid to one cause, which is also the cause 
of many of our fumbles in all the fields of 
resource conservation. That cause, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the reason we are losing 
the game of conservation. We won't lose 
that game tomorrow, or maybe the next day. 
We'll win a few plays here and there, enough 
to salve our consciences and lull our senses 
of responsibility. But if our present course 
continues, the realization of our loss of the 
game is going to come much sooner than you 
think. 

This may come as somewhat of a shock 
to some of you who have been preaching 
lack of public support as the reason for our 
failures. Even the failure of public support 
is a result, not a cause. 

It. is my firm and honest belief that the 
major cause of slow progress in our game of 
conservation, and of most of our fumbles, 
is a lack of an honest belief in the impor- 
tance and loftiness of the cause to which 
many of you have dedicated your lives. 
Many of you do not believe, in your own 
hearts, that conservation of our resources, 
including our waterfowl, is destined to be 
the future salvation of men’s minds, bodies 
and souls—or you are afraid to let your fel- 
low man know that you do believe. You 
are not convinced that your cause is as im- 
portant, if not more important, that that of 
industry, business, and the public utility. 
You are not convinced that your form of 
conservation is actually better for the 
farmer, the land and water, the cover and 
fertility, as well as the game and fish, than 
that of the Army engineers, the various 


extension services, the Soil Conservation. 


Service, among all the rest of the agencies 
which dabble in the art of conservation 
sciences. 

Keep this in mind as we run through a 
few examples of some of our recent fumbles. 
Although relaxation of the duck-baiting reg- 
ulations in the three major trouble areas 
seems to be from different causes, their ef- 
fect is the same. California’s claim to a 
need for succor from the duck plague always 
reminds me of the muck farmer's plight in 
our own State. Muck marshes suitable for 
farming when drained have a nasty habit of 
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forming in or near forests, and swampy for- 
ests at that. Generally it is just the kind 
of home that deer like. 

After clearing out openings in the forest 
ang planting crops designed to make the 
muck farmer rich in the shortest possible 
time, a rude awakening is encountered when 
the deer feel that the truck crops have been 
planted for their personal benefit and take 
advantage of the banquet table set before 
them. All kinds of pressure is put on the 
State to pay the damage, kill off the deer, 
fence the truck farm, etc. 

Farmers of the Great Plains States gen- 
erally aren’t recompensed for loss of winter 
wheat, rye, and other succulent morsels 
ducks and geese appropriate for themselves 
on their way north in the spring. No one 
has yet insisted that these ducks and geese 
should be fair game to the hunter in the 
spring to prevent decimated and trampled 
fields from taking money out of the farmer's 
pocket. Yet there is just as much justifica- 
tion for it as for some of the other conces- 
sions we make. 

Probably no animal does as much damage 
to farm crops as the field mouse, whose 
depredations cause the greatest loss due to 
a single cause on our continent’s farms. The 
frequency and numbers of this creature is, 
to a large extent, controlled by game and 
fish departments and State legislatures by 
their management of the so-called predators. 
Would anyone assume that the State should 
protect the farmer from the mouse, or re- 
compense him for his loss? 


I feel sorry for the poor ducks that are 
unfortunate enough to decide to migrate 
over the State of Ohio. According to re- 
ports these ducks just couldn’t live to reach 
the south or come back to breed unless the 
kind Lake Erie marsh owners fed them to 
carry them over the State, which is ap- 
parently devoid of duck food, according to 
reports. Maybe there is something to the 
child’s saying, when he tells his dad, “I 
love you to death.” The Erie marsh owners 
apparently feel that way about the ducks 
that come their way. 

Political interference for any purpose is 
bad. It is especially bad when that inter- 
ference is based ona lack of knowledge of 
the facts, disregard of the principles of 
public rights, and the prodding of dis- 
gruntled constituents. 

Public Law 566, the so-called Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, was 
supported by sportsmen and conservation- 
ists all over the United States, because they 
were sure that it would help put a stop to 
promiscuous drainage of our prairie potholes, 
which were rapidly disappearing through the 
assistance of the Federal Government and 
ditch happy heavy machine owners. The 
bill was passed by the 83d Congress in 1954. 

Since the enactment of this law, 4 out of 
every 6 draitage projects in Minnesota, 
3 out of every 5 in South Dakota, and 7 out 
of every 12 in North Dakota, as well as great 
numbers in the rest of the upper Mississippi 
flyway States, have been carried out under 
Public Law 566. Previous to the enactment 
of this law such projects had to be paid 
for over a period of time by the landowner. 
If the price was too high the project be- 
came unfeasible. Now the farmer gets the 
price from Uncle Santa Claus gratis, all he 
has to do is drain his land and pay for some 
of the minor costs. Projects which were 
previously unfeasible now became feasible 
with the taxpayer shouldering that part of 
the load that made it unfeasible before. 

The tremendous increase in drainage since 
the enactment of this law indicates that it 
is probably one of the greatest fumbles we 
have yet made, and if the soil-bank plan 
some conservationists now envisage incor- 
porates the practice of plugging up some of 
these drainage projects it -will be another 
case of paying, not once, but twice for our 
mistakes, 
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While 30,000 acres seems like a drop in the 
bucket compared to many waterfowl proj- 
ects, the Great Lakes States don’t have 
many refuge and development areas belong- 
ing to the public any larger than that. In 
central Wisconsin there is an area of that 
size which is one of the most beautiful 
marshes I have seen, both from the stand- 
point of diversity of flora and fauna and 
from the standpoint of opportunities for 
development for a waterfowl area without 
harming the other assets of the marsh. 

Because industry decided to use it as a 
reservoir for downstream paper and power 
mills, almost everyone in the State laid down 
and played dead. It didn’t matter that for 
an investment of about $135,000 the power 
company would receive the privilege of con- 
demning clost to $1 million worth of property 
not yet in their ownership. It didn’t matter 
that for a saving of about $195,000 annu- 
ally by using waterpower over using steam- 
power they would destroy well over a $400,000 
income from the farms that would go under 
water and the industries that these farms 
eupported, which sum, when multiplied 
through its trade channels, might easily 
reach an economy of around a million dol- 
lars a year. Neither did it matter that the 
sandhill crane or the prairie chicken used 
the area, or that hundreds of persons used 
it for fishing, hunting, berrying, picnics, 
and just plain enjoyment. 

Although the State only derives 17 per- 
cent of its power from hydro impoundments, 
it was considered imperative that this little 
$6 million development take place, although 
several other power companies were build- 
ing steam developments worth upward of 
$20 million each. 

Anyone bold enough to suggest that there 
might be other ways of attaining the same 
goal of water conservation along the tribu- 
taries of the river by good land practices, 
small impoundments, and cover plantings, 
and that the additional power needed could 
be derived from steam, was ruthlessly ridi- 
culed and brushed aside, not only by the 
power interests, but by some of the control- 
ling conservationists in the State. 

In conjunction with the above case a 
State college sent its conservation Class to 
the public service commission hearing ex- 

to all who would listen their con- 
viction that industrial values were greater 
than the conservation values, although I 
doubt that any of them, including the teach- 
ers, weighed more than a few ducks, geese, 
partridge, prairie chickens, and deer in a 
hunter’s bag against a little more power and 
a few more jobs in the paper mills down- 
stream. : 

How many of you have hard of “Million- 
aires Monday”? In other States where con- 
ditions are slightly different it may be called 
by other names. It applies to the practice 
of closing public blinds around the perimeter 
of our Federal waterfowl refuges that have 
been recently opened for public use, so that 
private landowners surrounding the area 
could get, or sell, some shooting from their 
own lands. 

A few years ago these perimiter blinds 
were established because the adjacent land- 
owner had eliminated the public from par- 
ticipating in the harvest of the ducks and 
geese on the marsh after their money had 
been used to restore the area to use and 
production by the proper management prac- 
tices. The elimination of the public had 
been so complete that only the rich, gifted, 
or lucky had an opportunity to utilize the 
big marshes’ assets in ducks and geese. 

Now the trends are being reversed once 
again, to supply private hunting one or more 
days a week around the marshes, once again 
to the rich, gifted, or lucky. Whether or not 
they take advantage of it, these people are 
now entitled to hunt the marshes 7 days a 
week during the season, without contribut- 
ing 1 cent more than anyone else who hunts 

7. 
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ducks and geese, by using the public blinds 
while they are open, and reverting to their 
own or leased lands the rest-of the week, 
while the public is limited to only those pe- 
riods when the public blinds are open. 

The trend toward gearing our conserva- 
tion program to public opinion without 
greatly expanded efforts toward clarifying 
our stand to the public is one of our greatest 
fumbles. Public opinion is notoriously lack- 
ing in the understanding of the uitimate 
aims for which.this program should be di- 
recting our paths. It is notoriously selfish 
in extent, being based on more for a locality, 
personal advantage, or advantage over some 
other area, purely sensual pleasure from 
hunting and fishing, etc. 

Georges Clemenceau, the Tiger of France, 
in speaking of the tyrannies of the Dreyfus 
case at the turn of the century, said, “Cou- 
rageous men defying tyrants are never 
wanting in history, but it requires true 
heroism to defy the tyranny of public opin- 
ion.” How many of our people in the con- 
servation field can lay claim to reaching that 
peak of heroism? 

How can you rally the support of the con- 
servation public, and keep it, when you ex- 
pound at great length on the idealistic 
principles that should guide us and then 
forget them in your administration of our 
resources? How can the conservation pub- 
lic, especially that. segment of it still learn- 
ing the fundamentals of the business, find a 
common denominator on which to base it’s 
computations of the worth of our program 
if we preach one thing and do another? 

The latest Department of Agriculture’s 
Yearbook, Water, contains this gem, “Excess 
water becomes a problem when it interferes 
with tillage, land preparation, the develop- 
ment of plants, and harvest operations.” Do 
you think that the people who wrote that 
believe that conservation goes any further 
than drainage and bumper crops? 

You have all seen administrators and 
conservationists back away from a clash with 
@ power interest or a drainage district. You 
have all heard their excuse that we need to 
save our wetlands, but not at the expense 
of increased employment, more power, or 
more agricultural products. With the great 
extent =f the recreational business, who is 
qualified to state that retaining our wet- 
lands does not create more employment than 
any of these other uses that people are dead 
set on putting these lands to? 

There is no doubt that use of our recrea- 
tional resources is rushing headlong toward 
that point where shear force of numbers will 
crush the remains of our dwindling oppor- 
tunities. 

Unless we look to that higher purpose for 
saving our recreational lands and waters we 
will continually fumble opportunities to 
make a good gain toward our ultimate goal. 
We need a purpose, the value of which far 
exceeds that of purely the wildlife that can 
be produced for the hunter and fisherman 
before we can even believe in the right and 
justice of our cause. Once we have that 
purpose we will be able to fight on an equal 
basis against the inroads of industry, busi- 
ness, and the public.utility. We will be able 
to fight the losses we have been sustaining 
on a much broader plane, with much more 
fervor and believing in the right and justice 
of our course. 

We know that unless we can save and im- 
prove our wetlands and other recreational 
resources in sufficient amounts to meet a 
public demand, unless we administer them 
for the good of the resource, and impartially, 
we will be contributing to the filling of hos- 
pital beds in both physical and mental hos- 
pitals of the Nation in the future. 

We are rapidly nearing our last goal line. 
We are inviting the final fumble which will 
mean that we have done too little and too 
late. Then we will recognize that all the 
fumbles that had gone before should have 
warned us that we had been more concerned 
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about the plays and the cheers of the crowd 
than we had been about the game and win- 
ning; that most of our previous fumbles 
were caused by the lack of a goal of suffi- 
cient importance to make the game worth 
while and make us expend every effort pos- 
sible toward reaching that goal without 
digression to values of less importance. 

The Prudential Insurance Co.’s motto is, 
“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it.” Can you think of a more apt motto 
for sportsmen and conservationists? 

Business and industry set their goal be- 
cause they believe in it, and it takes a major 
eatastrophe to swerve them from their pur- 
pose. That is one reason why they have 
been winning all or most of their games with 
us, because they have believed in their goal 
above all else. They have believed that the 
goal they have set in each one of the con- 
troversies must be reached to gain the ulti- 
mate score to win the game. They don’t 
digress, they don’t concede, they seldom com- 
promise. They are gaining their goal and 
winning their game. 

Conservationists can accomplish the same 
results. They can believe in their program 
Just as thoroughly, if they are careful in set- 
ting it up and look to the future-for the 
need, as industry and business do. They can 
convince the public that their cause is just 
as important, if not more so, than that of 
any other segment of society, if they will 
just believe in their own cause themselves 
and base their programs on the higher needs 
of the future rather than on a few more 
ducks, a little more shooting, or a little more 
game in the bag. 

It’s time we quit stressing the need for 
more ducks and geese, pheasants and quail, 
prairie chicken and sharptails, rabbits and 
deer, and got down to convincing ourselves 
and the public that it is imperative that we 
begin to save our waters and our lands, our 
swamps and our marshes, our trees and 
shrubs, our watersheds and our people by 
adhering more closely to the principles we 
insist should be the guide for others. 

Yes; we’ve made a lot of fumbles, some of 
which have been extremely costly. We've put 
ourselves behind the “eight” ball many times, 
because we have operated piecemeal, because 
we have not had an ultimate, clearly defined 
goal or a cause of sufficient importance to 
compell our undivided support. It isn’t too 
late to learn from some of our past mistakes 
and make up the yardage we need. It can 
be done by setting our eyes to a new, broader, 
more important goal which will give the par- 
ticipants in our game the pride, courage, and 
determination to carry the ball over. 





Membership of Arkansas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Eda- 
cation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Step Forward,” written by 
Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., of the Arkansas 
A. and M. College. : 

There being no objection, the arti 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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A Strep Forwarp 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas 
A. and M. College) 


The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education at its 8th annual meet- 
ing, which was held from February 16 
through February 18, 1956, at the Conrad 
Hilton, in Chicago, Il., elected Arkansas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College to member- 
ship. There were 29 other institutions of 
higher education elected, too. This meeting 
was held at the same time that the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, the 
United Business Education Association, and 
the Association for Student Teaching met. 


The others elected were: Alabama State 
College, Montgomery, Ala.; Huntington Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Ala.; Ouachita Baptist Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Ark.; San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, Calif.; Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento, Calif.; Northwest Nazarene 
College, Nampa, Idaho; Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill.; Greenville College, 
Greenville, Ill.; McPherson College, McPher- 
son, Kans.; Gambling College, Gambling, La.; 
McNeese. State College, Lake Charles, La.; 
Alma College, Alma, Mich.; St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Winona, Minn.; Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis, Mo.; University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.; Northern Montana College, Havre, 
Mont.; University of Nevada, Reno, Nev.; 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, N. 
Mex.; Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; High 
Point College, High Point, N. C.; Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla; Okla- 
homa City University, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Phillips University, Enid, Okla.; Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Our Lady of 
the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex.; Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Tex.; West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W, 
Va.; and Humboldt State College, Humboldt, 
Calif. 

The theme of the annual meeting was 
New Horizons in Teacher Education. Presi- 
dent Laurence D. Haskew, dean, College of 
Education, and vice president, University of 
Texas, began with an address “Toward New 
Horizons.” President Gordan K. Chalmers, 
of Kenyon College, followed with the address 
“The Two Meanings of Practical.” This was 
followed by Sister M. Madeleva, president, St. 
Mary’s College, who spoke on “Teacher Edu- 
cation and Abiding Values.” Thursday 
morning’s program ended with the general 
topic “A New AACTE for New Tasks,” and this 
was divided between Dr. Haskew’s topic, 
“AACTE Developmental Program,” and Asso- 
ciate Secretary Richard E. Lawrence's topic, 
“The Role of the AACTE Associate Secre- 
tary.” 

Thursday afternoon the delegates had a 
wide selection to make by selecting a group 
meeting. These choices were: “Making Di- 
rect Experience Educative,” under Chairman 
Kimball Wiles; “The Marks of Quality,” un- 
der Chairman Evan R. Collins; “Effective Ad- 
ministration for Democracy,” under Chair- 
man Ernest O. Melby (this is the section that 
the writer attended. He was highly pleased 
with the address of John Bartky, director, 
Public Education Association of New York 
City); “Differentiation in Curriculum,” un- 
der Chairman Robert I. White; “Public Par- 
ticipation in Teacher Education,” under 
Chairman Arnold E. Joyal; “Recruitment 
With Vision,” under Chairman T. M. Stin- 
nett; “Advanced Degrees and Master Teach- 
ers,” under Chairman John R. Emens; “Men- 
tal Health—Lip Service or Action?” under 
Chairman Robert L. Sutherland; and “Clear 
Thinking and Clear Teaching,” under Chair- 
man B, Othanel Smith. 

The second general session was then held 
with W. Earl Armstrong, executive director, 
National Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education, speaking on “Accreditations 
Has New Horizons.” Then came William 
Selden and E. B. Norton with the topic “Dis~- 
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cussion of the Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation as Viewed by the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting.” 

The third general session brought John R. 
Rackley to the front with the subject, “The 
United States Office of Education and Re- 
search in Education.” Ralph W. Tyler, direc- 
tor, Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, then spoke on “New Hori- 
zons of Human Capacity.” 

On Friday morning there was & sympo- 
sium of Wisconsin educators. The general 
subject was The Future of High School 
Teacher Preparation. Dean Lindley J. Stiles, 
of the School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, was the moderator. Of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin staff, Vice President J. 
Kenneth Little spoke on Approaching Quan- 
titative Demands for the Production of New 
High School Teachers. Edward A. Krug had 
as his topic Developing Role of the High 
School. Glen G. Eye then spoke on The 
Kind of High School Teachers We Need. 
First assistant superintendent of public 
instruction of Wisconsin, Russell F. Lewis 
ended the papers with the topic Future of 
High School Teacher Preparation. John R. 
Mayor, director, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, presented the final 
address of the morning on Cooperation in 
Science Teacher Education. ‘ 

President J. W. Jones, of Northwest Mis- 
souri State College presented the AACTE 
report on Studies. This was followed by 
President William J. Haggerty, of State Uni- 
versity of New York State Teachers College, 
report on International Relations. Lowell 
Treaster, Of Michigan State University gave 
the report Public Relations. 

A symposium came next with the topic 
What Have We Learned About Teacher Edu- 
cation and Religion? Leonard Gernant, 
Jerome Housman, J. W. Maucker, and Jack 
B. Scroggs were the speakers. 

A series of general addresses followed. 
Ellis F. White, of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association spoke on Education for 
Personal and Family Living; President War- 
ren C. Lovinger, of Northern State Teachers 
College in South Dakota spoke on School for 
Executives; Executive Secretary Edward C. 
Pomeroy gave the Executive Secretary’s Re- 
port; and finally came the business report. 

Friday evening Western Michigan College 
gave a concert. Finally, the best book ever 
written, according to many, Teacher Educa- 
tion for a Free People, was presented. Don- 
ald P. Cottrell, Gordan N. Mackenzie, Buell 
G. Gallagher, Russell M. Cooper, Charles 
W. Hunt, Donald M. Sharpe, Jack Shaw, 
Florence B. Stratemeyer, and Wendell W. 
Wright all made fine contributions. 

Saturday morning brought a series of clin- 
ics on New Means of Utilizing Faculty and 
Student Resources. There were four divi- 
sions: Universities, State colleges, teachers 
colleges, and liberal arts colleges. Then the 
final address came before adjournment, and 
it was one of the best. Walter H. C. Laves 
of Indiana University spoke on International 
Understanding in Our Schools. 

AACTE had a fine program. The meeting 
Was an inspiration. It, gave the writer an 
opportunity to visit wtih some old friends 
in the profession and old Chicago friends. 
Dr. Calvin E. Harbin, of Fort Hays State Col- 
lege, Hays Kansas, in the first area, and Dr. 
Harry Lion Boren in the second area, were 
gems to be with again. Last summer when 
the writer visited Woodrow Wilson’s home at 
Staunton, Va.; the Arabian Knights at Jones 
Beach in New York; and the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church, where Dr. Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., is pastor, and Calvary Baptist 
Church, where Dr. John Summerfield Wim- 
bish is pastor, he felt that the experiences 
were the richest possible, but the Chicago 
ones were just as outstanding. 

It is true that Dr. Powell’s church has the 
finest retirement program for church mem- 
bers, but Arkansas A, and M, has a great 
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Thompson came in 1948, Dean James H. 
Hutchinson arrived in 1927, and Executive 
Assistant C. C. Smith has been here since 
1921. This gives a seasoned administration. 

On a lighter vein, Clara Ford, 5th grade 
teacher, Des Arc, Ark., recently gave the 
teacher’s version of Sixteen Tons, as fol- 
lows: 

“SIXTEEN TONS 


“Some people say a teacher’s made of steel, 

A teacher’s made of stuff that can think 
and feel. 

A mind and a body and a tortured soul, 

The ability to teach the shy and the bold, 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 
Another day older and deeper in debt. 
St. Peter, don’t you call me to that heav- 
enly gate. 
I owe my soul to the youth of this State. 


“I was born one morning when it was cloudy 
and cool. 
I picked up my register and walked to the 
school. 
I wrote 42 names on my class roll, 
My superintendent said, ‘Well bless my soul.’ 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 
Another day older and deeper in debt. 
St. Peter, don’t you call me to that celestial 
shore. 
I have 42 students, and they are sending me 
more. 


“There’s a student in every seat from wall to 

wall, 

Any more who come will have to stand in 
the hall. 

They’re breathing down my neck, and 
they’re walking on my toes, 

They're telling me their joys, and I’m shar- 
ing all their woes. 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 
Another day older and deeper in debt. 
St. Peter, don’t you call me to that heavenly 


gate, 
I owe my soul to the youth of this State. 


“The bell rings at 4, but my day’s not made, 
I still have all those papers to grade. 
There’s a faculty meeting at 7 they say, 
And tomorrow a meeting of the PTA. 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 
Younger in heart. Nothing to regret. 
St. Peter, don’t you call me, I can’t leave 
here, 


I'll have 42 students again next year.” 

Arkansas A. and M. has thus made an 
important step forward by becoming a mem- 
ber of AACTE. The next goal should be mem- 
bership in the National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education. 





Soil-Bank Acres 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD an article which appeared in the 
March 17 issue of the Farmer, of St. 
Paul, Minn. Entitled “Soil-Bank 
Acres,” the article was apparently writ- 
ten after interviewing many Northwest- 
ern farmers on their ideas about the soil 
bank and the amount of money needed 
to induce them to retire acres. 
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In a letter from Mr. W. H. Kircher, 
managing editor, he stated that farmers 
are doing what one would expect, con- 
sidering the disturbance to their gen- 
eral farming operations, as well as the 
basic matter of the income they normally 
get from land planted in corn or in 
wheat. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The inducement offered farmers would 
have to be generous. 

That was the statement made by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry several weeks ago. 

He made essentially the same statement 
later in answer to a question put to him 
at @ press conference in St. Paul, Minn. In 
the latter statement, he elaborated by say- 
ing the amount would “perhaps have to be 
a little more than the farmer's net return 
if the land was farmed.” 

In both statements, he was referring to 
what he believed the Government would 
have to pay farmers in order to persuade 
them to take acres allotted to wheat or corn 
(and cotton and rice, too) out of production, 
and put them into what in the administra- 
tion’s farm bill is called the acreage reserve 
part of a two-part program. 

The acreage reserve is designed only to 
take acres allotted to surplus crops out of 
production. They may be rented by the 
Government, 1, 2, 3, possibly 5 years until 
the surplus of the particular crop is brought 
down to a point where it is regarded as some- 
where near in balance with demand. It is 
guessed that about $750 million will be 
needed to finance this part of the program. 

The second part of the plan is the con- 
servation reserve. It is guessed that about 
$350 million would be needed for this. Ob- 
jective of this part is to shift about 25 mil- 
lion acres from cropland into forage, trees, 
or water storage. It is designed as a long- 
range program open to all farmers. 

Both parts of the program have this point 
in common: There would be no compulsion 
to cooperate. On acreage reserve land, 
grazing, or hay, or silage-making would not 
be permitted. On conservation reserve 
land, grazing may be permitted after the 
first year. 

As this is written, the bill which includes 
the administration’s version of the soil bank 
is still being argued. Whether or not it will 
become law is anyone’s guess, but when and 
if it does, what do you think would be a 
sufficient rental rate for your allotted corn 
acres or your allotted wheat acres to entice 
you into the program? Following the Secre- 
tary’s suggestion that the amount would 
have to be a little more than your net per 
acre return from your allotted crop, what 
would you regard as reasonable? These are 
the questions members of the Farmer edi- 
torial staff and our correspondents have been 
putting to farmers in Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota the last few days, and in 
general this is what we have been told: 

To take allotted corn acres out of produc- 
tion. From $50 to $100 per acre. 

To take allotted wheat acres out of produc- 
tion. With 1 exception, $25 to $35 per acre. 

EXAMPLES USED BY USDA 


This is more than USDA officials are antici- 
pating. In their presentation to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, they 
gave these two examples of what Govern- 
ment payments might have to be in order to 
make them attractive: 

Corn on a quarter section farm in Blue 
Earth County, Minn. (Mankato is the county 
seat. 

Consile normal yield, 56.8 bushels per acre. 

Size of farm, 160 acres. 

Acreage allotment, 50 acres. 
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Acreage put into reserve, 10 acres. 

County loan rate (approximately), $1.30 
per bushel. 

Farm normal yield, 70 bushels per acre. 

Payment rate per acre, $45.50. 

Total payment, $455. 

Wheat on a half section farm in Ward 
County, N. Dak. (Minot is the county seat.) 

County normal yield, 13.2 bushels per acre. 

‘Size of farm, 320 acres . 

Acreage allotment, 120 acres. 

Acreage put into reserve, 30 acres. 

County loan rate (approximately), $1.80 
per bushel. 

Farm normal yield, 15 bushels per acre. 

Payment rate per acre, $13.50. 

Payment for this farm, $405. 


VISIT VARIETY OF FARMS 


We visited farms that are larger and 
smaller than those listed above. We visited 
farmers in the Upper Midwest Wheat Belt, 
and the Upper Midwest Corn Belt. We vis- 
ited dairy farmers and hog and cattle pro- 
ducers. And, of course, we did some visiting 
with farmers in Blue Earth County, Minn., 
and Ward County, N. Dak. 

We picked at random a quarter section 
place farmed by Walter W. Schull in Blue 
Earth County, Minn. He owns 120 acres and 
rents 40 acres from his sister. He figures the 
land worth $250 to $350 per acre. 

“I would want more than half the value 
of a 60- to 70-bushel corn crop, somewhere 
around $50 per acre, to take allotted corn 
acres out of production,” he said. “I need 
that much in order to make a living on this 
farm. It takes every acre we have to pro- 
duce what we feed, and to cover our fixed 
costs—taxes, interest, machinery, miscel- 
laneous operating expense, and housing.” 

Now go with us to Ward County in North 
Central North Dakota, near the Canadian 
Border. Remember the example used be- 
fore the Senate committee was a farm of 320 
acres with a wheat acreage allotment of 120 
acres. Well, such a farm is hard to find. 
The average farm size in the county is about 
640 acres, and there are many farms of this 
size with wheat acreage allotments of less 
than 120 acres. In fact, ASC records show 
fewer than 25 Ward County farms having 
120-acre wheat allotments. 

A most unusual farm is that of A. Reuben 
Semen, of near Minot. It is a 320-acre place 
with perhaps the largest wheat acreage allot- 
ment for that size farm in the county—137 
acres. He would be willing to take out of 
production about 30 acres of hill country 
wheatland at $13.50 per acre. 

But another Ward County man, Peter 
Kizima, who has an allotment of 103 acres on 
his 320-acre place wouldn’t give up an acre 
for less than $30 per acre. He said: 

“Why I could do better than $13.50 an acre 
with just plain old oats at 40 cents a bushel.” 
Reflecting on the need to change his farming 
operations, if he put some acres in the acre- 
age reserve, he continued: “The 103-acre 
wheat allotment I have permits me to oper- 
ate my farm in 3 equal-size units, 1 part 
summerfallowed, 1 part in barley or flax, and 
1 part in wheat. If I took land out of whéat, 
I would have to cut down on my summer- 
fallow because I would have to put more land 
in other crops to make up the difference.” 

To Harold E. Hanson, another Ward County 
farmer, a per acre rate of $13.50 appeared 
reasonable. He has 800 acres, 500 of which 
is cropland and a wheat allotment of 120 
acres, 

“The soil-bank idea appeals to me,” he 
said, and “I think we’d be willing to put 
30 or 40 acres in it at $13.50 per acre, pro- 
vided the program is continued for 3 or 4 
years on that basis.” 

Another expression from the wheat coun- 
try comes from Russell Younggren, Hallock, 
Minn., operator of almost 2 sections, 850 
acres of which is cropland with a going mar- 
ket value of about $115 per acre. 
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“Nothing less than $35 an acre would be 
attractive to me,” said Mr. Younggren. He 
has a 213-acre wheat allotment, and in ad- 
dition to that his 1955 cropping scheme 
included 150 acres in barley, 100 acres in 
flax, and the balance, summerfallowed. 

“With any reasonable weather and our 
newer wheat varieties I will average 25 
bushels per acre, although the county aver- 
age is only about 18. I wouldn’t want to 
increase my barley acreage because our 
present barley varieties are susceptible to 
blight and other diseases. Last year my 
barley averaged only 11 bushels per acre. 
And it must be considered that I'd have my 
investment in machinery to write off regard- 
less of how much I reduced my wheat acre- 
age. As a matter of fact, I’d a little rather 
take my chances with wheat production than 
take $35 per acre to rent my allotted acres.” 

In Barnes County, N. Dak., N. J. Clemens 
said that he has too much grass now on 
a farm he owns. Last year he had 160 
acre in alfalfa, 135 acres in wheat, 160 
acres in flax, 200 acres in oats, 25 acres in 
corn, 60 acres in durum, and about 100 acres 
summarfallowed. “I figure about 20 bushels 
per acre as an average wheat yield so I 
wouldn’t regard anything less than $25 an 
acre as a reasonable rate.” 

C. M. Dahl, who with his son, Jack, and 
son-in-law, William Carlisle, produce their 
own feeder cattle in Logan County, N. Dak., 
and fatten thém on their general farm in 
Cass County, appraises soil-bank rental 
values in his home area this way: “Even on 
our brome-alfalfa land, when cattle are sell- 
ing at $20 per hundredweight, our figures 
show a return of about $56 an acre. I want 
to see this soil-bank plan work so I might 
£0 along at around $25 an acre.” 

That figure of $25 an acre popped into the 
minds of many others in the same general 
type of farming area where wheat is the 
main crop, subject to acreage allotments. 
Maurice Koester, Clay County, Minn., a man 
not now enthusiastic about the soil-bank 
idea, put $25 an acre as “the least I'd take.” 


WOULD DISTURB FARM SET-UP 


Disturbance to crop rotations, production 
of livestock, feed, and spreading machinery 
investment over as many acres as possible 
figured high in the thinking of others vis- 
ited in that part of The Farmer territory 
where farms are large by comparison to 
southern Minnesota and eastern Wisconsin. 

George Smith of northern Cass County, 
N. Dak., who has a large farm with a crop- 
ping system that includes summer fallow, 
wheat, barley, corn, flax or oats, sweet clover, 
and a large acreage of alfalfa, along with 
feeding out about 100 head of cattle a year 
and 100 to 200 head of hogs, has a “wait and 
see” attitude. “I don’t want to express an 
opinion just now, but it does appear to me 
that cutting acreage will mean we must do a 
better, more efficient job of farming with 
what we have left. That’s our goal for the 
immediate future.” 

And that, in general was the attitude of 
Lloyd Hill, Beadle County, S. Dak.; E. G. 
Sanderson, Brookings County, S. Dak., and 
Peter Ginsbach, who farms on the Moody- 
Minnehaha County line in South Dakota. 
All get a considerable share of income from 
livestock, all are concerned about disturbance 
to their cropping program, and to their feed 
production. 

There is much more concern about what 
taking land out of production would do to 
the pattern of farming in the corn-hog- 
dairy country of Minnesota. In Carver 
County, Minn., a dairy area, where farm size 
averages about 100 acres and everything that 
grows goes to feed dairy herds there would 
be a demand for $50 to $100, and not much 
enthusiasm for the idea even at these figures. 

Said dairyman Ralph Jopp: “If compliance 
means only a little sacrifice, I’ll go along. I 
always have.cooperated with Government 
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programs. But I’d have to have at least $50 
an acre to take my cornland out of produc- 
tion.” Mr. Jopp has a 50-head herd (26 
milking and 24 young stock) on 95 acres, 80 
of which are under cultivation. He has 26 
cows milking and is planning to have more. 
With fertilizer and a hay-hay-hay-corn-oats 
rotation, and good soil-conservation prac- 
tices, he has built the productivity of his 
land to a point where on one field he made a 
123-bushels per acre crop in 1954 and a 
76-bushel yield on the same field last year, 
when the weather was not as favorable. 

It was a neighbor of Mr. Jopp’s, Wayne 
Gutzman, who put the $100 per acre rental 
tag on his land. Another neighbor a few 
miles away, Hilbert Knauer set his figure at 
$75 an acre. His is a 144-acre bottomland 
farm. “This farm is geared to top produc- 
tion, and I am not sure the Government 
would be willing to pay on that basis. If I 
put land in, I want to be assured of feed to 
keep my dairy herd at its present level. If 
I must cut my cow herd I'd just as well sell 
out. Costs, repairs, and work would be just 
about the same, but returns would be less.” 

Among farmers in extreme southern Min- 
nesota where corn and soybeans are main 
crops there is a reluctance to go along with 
1956 corn-acreage allotments. That is be- 
cause of a cut of about 14 percent under last 
year’s allotment, and a reduction in loan 
value. “Bitter” was the adjective used by 
an ASC worker in describing farmers’ atti- 
tude toward this year’s allotment program. 

But in random selection of farmers with 
whom to visit about their attitude toward 
the proposed soil-bank one does 
find farmers like Art Abel, Jr., who said: “If 
the Government will pay for my grass seed 
and not tie too many strings to the agree- 
ment, I might go along at $20 per acre.” Mr. 
Abel, who had been in partnership with his 
father until 4 years ago, is cropping about 
400 acres. Two years ago all of it was in 
corn. Last year, in compliance with his 
corn-acreage allotment, he had 160 acres in 
corn, the balance in soybeans. He has no 
livestock so all his corn and beans are sold. 

Corn yields run 65 to 70 bushels per acre 
in the area where Mr. Abel farms. Land is 
valued at around $300 per acre. 

Clem Zender, who farms in Watonwan 
County, a few miles north of Mr. Abel, is 
even more generous in his attitude toward 
the soil-bank idea. He summed it up this 
way: “If we get an incentive payment to 
withhold land from production, that should 
be enough. I don’t think we should be 
paid the amount our land could return. We 
must cut surpluses*‘back. They are reducing 
the market value of what we have to sell.” 
Mr. Zender owns a 200-acre farm, feeds out 
150 head of hogs a year, has a 15-cow dairy 
herd, and keeps a 20-ewe sheep flock to clean 
up waste spots. His corn yields are in the 
neighborhood of 100 bushels per acre. 

Paul Cunningham, Pipestone County, 
Minn., farms 400 acres of which about 125 
acres areincorn. “I think this land is worth 
about $150 an acre, but with Uncle Sam’s 
unlimited appetite for corn and soybeans it 
is worth more than $200 to the operator. I 
think a payment of $35 to $40 per acre would 
be about right to get this land out of pro- 
duction. I am considering, as a valuable 
part of the program, giving the land a rest 
and a chance for a buildup of moisture re- 
serve. Moisture is our limiting factor. 

Over in Winona County, southeastern 
Minnesota, lives John Daly, who farms 463 
acres, feeds out about 500 head of hogs a 
year, produces grade A milk from a 50-cow 
herd, has 60 head of young dairy stock, and 
feeds about 100 head of beef cattle a year. 
Said he: “Average corn yields cn our place 
are high enough that I certainly wouldn’t 
care to take less than $90 an acre to reduce 
my allotted corn acreage.” 

Those are the reactions of farmers with 
whom we visited. In none of our discus- 
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sions was there exploration of the conserva- 
tion reserve part of the two-part soil bank 
plan. 

If and when the administration's soil 
bank plan becomes law maybe that second 
part of it will work out well for some of the 
farmers who are not, enthusiastic about the 
acreage reserve. 

There are farmers who a few years ago 
found it profitable to crop less productive 
land. Production from such land has been 
adding to the surplus just as has produc- 
tion from the better land. The conserva- 
tion reserve is aimed at getting such land 
out of production. For it, the Government 
could make an annual payment over a 
period of 5 to maybe 15 years, and in addi- 
tion would pay a fair share of the cost of 
establishing cover, maybe grasses and le- 
gumes, or it may be trees. Water impound- 
ing also is mentioned as a use. 

What new details will be added to the 
soil bank plan as it is kicked around in 
Washington cannot be predicted, but one 
thing can be predicted: There is going to 
be a lot of scratch paper used up as farmers 
and program administrators figure out ways 
to make it work to the end that it will ade- 
quately compensate farmers, and at the same 
time, reduce the surplus of crops. 





The Wrongs of Irish Petition—Second 
to World Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from the 
Pilot, Boston, Mass., Saturday, March 24, 
1956, regarding the inspiring remarks 
of the Prime Minister of Ireland during 
his recent visit to the United States. 

The editorial entitled “A Statesman’s 
View” follows: 

A STATESMAN’s VIEW 


Political observers point out to us that one 
of the most anxious forces in present world 
affairs is the revival of nationalism. The 
former colonial powers have, in these last 
years, shown a new interest in national in- 
dependence and a willingness to sacrifice 
mightily for its realization. Since political 
independence is, especially in its beginnings, 
a pretty heady kind of experience most of the 
international tensions of the present, par- 
ticularly in the Middle and Far East, find 
their origin in overzealous partisans of new- 
found independence. 

-Of course nationalism is not limited to the 
newer countries, nor even is excessive na- 
tionalism. Many of the powers long estab- 
lished have a brand of partiotism which far 
exceeds the normal attachment which should 
characterize a man’s relationship to his 
fatherland. Along with this, there is the 
pressing problem of unsettled boundaries, al- 
Ways an excuse for a rash of fanatic dedica- 
tion to national interests. In all of this we 
notice one small country, itself a sovereign 
state, cut off from some portion of its own 
people in a clearly unjust way, and under- 
standably eager for unification. We are 
speaking of the partition of Ireland. 

This is an old story, and an old injustice— 
what brings it into the news this wi are the 
remarks of its Prime Minister during his 
recent visit to the United States. Certainly 
the Irish are not a notably unenthusiastic 
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people and they have been highly excited for 
some decades over the dismemberment of 
their country. The wrongs of Irish partition 
have been the subject of many a speech, 
many a screed, and not a few deeds of vio- 
lence and valor. It is, in the spirit of young 
nationalism, a hot subject full of inflam- 
matory possibilities. 

For all of these reasons it was comforting 
to hear the Irish Prime Minister put the par- 
tition in the perspective of world politics. 
While St. Patrick’s Day orators everywhere 
denounced in high rhetoric the injustices of 
a divided Ireland, Mr. Costello was careful 
to point out that for responsible Irishmen 
the issue of partition, burning as it may be, 
took second place to the larger problem of 
world peace. This is certainly the acid test 
of maturity in political life, to be able to see 
our national anxieties in terms of their im- 
plications for the total welfare of the world. 
It is encouraging to see such realistic states- 
manship, especially when it finds itself face 
to face with a situation in which national 
pride is inextricably involved. 

We suggest here a lesson for other young 
nations who find it easy to understand their 
problems only in terms of their own survival 
or advancement. How much relaxed would 
be the pressures of the Near and Middle East 
if the Arab States and Israel thought more 
of the international implications of their 
national ambitions and placed a priority on 
peace rather than national pride and terri- 
torial aggrandizement. Similarly in the Far 
East, how much quieter would be the climate 
of affairs if individual nations thought more 
of the total world picture and less of the 
demands of individual recognition. Nation- 
alism in its best form understands the frag- 
mentary nature of its proper claim and gives 
way to the superior demands of the full 
human picture. Without this vision it runs 
inevitably and fanatically toward war. 





An Open Letter to Look Magazine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER:. Mr. Speaker, last 
week’s issue of Look magazine devoted 
18 pages to the race issue and, as usual, 
gave a distorted picture of conditions in 
the South. 

That magazine featured a Negro sol- 
dier, Pvt. Joe Foster, who was born and 
reared in Albany, Ga., a fine little city 
located 11 miles from where I reside. 

The people of Albany feel, however, 
that ynder the circumstances, Private 
Foster conducted himself very well dur- 
ing the examination given him by the 
Look reporters. Even that magazine ad- 
mits that Private Foster said that he 
loves Albany and expects for Albany to 
be his permanent home. The people of 
Albany feel that Private Foster was sub- 
jected to a rigorous examination by his 
inquisitors, and when his mental qualifi- 
cations are considered, that actually he 
was trying to show in his own way, as best 
he could, that he appreciates Albany and 
its people. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1947, Maj. James H. 
Gray, after 4 years of service with the 
82d Airborne Division, and a paratrooper 
with several months of real fighting in 
World War II with the 82d Airborne, 
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came to Albany, Ga., and purchased the 
Albany Herald. He is affectionately 
known as Jimmy. Jimmy was born and 
reared in Springfield, Mass., graduated 
from Dartmouth College, and lived with 
all of the traditions and sentiments of 
his native State until he came to Albany. 

Jimmy is a perfect example of the fact 
that we all react alike under similar cir- 
cumstances. Jimmy is thoroughly de- 
voted to south Georgia and, indeed, to 
the South. In the short period that he 
has lived there, he has become a part 
of us in every respect, and we love Jimmy 
Gray. 

We appreciate Massachusetts sending 
us @ man like Jimmy, and if they have 
any more like him, we would be most 
happy to have them make their homes 
with us. In the past few yéars, we have 
had many outstanding men from the 
North and East come and make their 
homes with us, and invariably after being 
with us for a little while become as south- 
ern in their viewpoint as we are. 

Jimmy is a man of extraordinary 
abilities, and certainly a writer with re- 
markable talents and courage. 

Jimmy sorely felt that Look magazine 
had done Private Foster, Albany, and the 
South a grave injustice. Consequently, 
he wrote an editorial in the Albany 
Herald this week, entitled ‘‘An Open Let- 
ter To Look Magazine.’ That editorial 
is so well written and so completely true, 
that I quote it in full as follows: 
GARDNER COWLES, 

Editor, Look Magazine. 

Dear Sir: We have read with mixed emo- 
tions the story, Private Foster, United States 
Army, in your April 3 issue. Plainly, you 
have little respect for Albany’s social habits 
and customs which represent those of the 
Deep South. That is your privilege, of 
course. 

But you will pardon us if we enter a strong 
dissent. For the sake of the record, Albany 
is not “cut in half by fear, ignorance, and the 
last remains of a dead civilization.” The last 
time that we looked around our schools were 
full, our churches were thriving, our popula- 
tion was up some 300 percent in the last two 
decades, our civic clubs were markedly active 
in community endeavors and, incidentally, 
numerous industries from your neck of the 
woods were making inquiries about how they 
could come down and join us. If this is 
decadence, we can use more of it. : 

Contrary to your impressions, Albany is 
not psychopathic about the racial question. 
And this applies to our colored citizenry as 
well as our white. We have not locked the 
issue away in the closet like a family sKele- 
ton, nor do we spend every hour in the day 
beating it with a stock like a mangy cur, It 
is but part of our social and economic fabric, 
and we treat it as such—with common sense. 

Like you, we are American citizens, living 
in accord with our best conceptions of what 
constitutes a decent, moral social system, 
America, thank God, is still a land of diver- 
sity, despite obvious political pressures to 
make it something else. You do not have to 
live as we do, and we do not have to live 
as you do. And we think that is healthy; 
we think that is American. 

Private Poster can make his way in Albany, 
successfully, within the framework of an 
established society. There is none here who 
does not wish him well. So why do not you, 


who pose piously as his friend, give him a 
break? You do not help Private Foster by 
indicting the morals of his community. And 
we thing that your good instincts tell you 
that. What makes for circulation on Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, .can impair a life in 
Albany, Ga, 
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In our opinion, it is articles such as yours 
that permit no reasonable solution of the 
racial issue. They inflame; they incite, but 
they solve nothing. The NAACP may well 
applaud your condemnation of Albany, Ga., 
but as for the people of this community, 
their reaction is contemptuous and wholly 
negative. 

And, after all, it is we not you who must 
live and work to solve this problem—not 
academically but in practical human rela- 
tionships. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. JaMsEs H. Gray, 
Editor and Publisher, 





Eisenhower Is Sound on Foreign Aid Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp I 
include an editorial from the Modesto 
Bee concerning the recommendation of 
President Eisenhower that Congress au- 
thorize him to spend $2 billion during 
the next 10 years for foreign aid of which 
about one-third shall be used for eco- 
nomic and other nonmilitary aid to un- 
developed countries. To those of us who 
have considered this problem for a long 
time and who must implement it, this is 
valuable support. We realize that the 
stakes involved concern our capacity to 
adapt ourselves for survival. We are in 
truth and in fact legislating for posterity 
because we feel that the proposal will 
enable the President and Congress to 
bring that enduring peace to which our 
children and grandchildren are entitled, 


I hope that every Member of Congress 
will read this masterful argument, which 
follows: 

EISENHOWER Is SOUND ON FOREIGN AID PLAN 


If Congress rejects President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s recommendations on foreign 
aid it will adopt a deliberate and suicidal 
policy of appeasing communism. 

Power has been draining away from the 
West to the Soviet orbit simply because 
Communist policy has shifted from military 
aggression to what Eisenhower character- 
izes as “ceaseless probing for opportunities 
to exploit political and economic weak- 
nesses.” 

The President’s sound and all-important 
message calls for an increase of more than 
$2 billion in foreign aid expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1956-57, about a third to go for 
economic assistance, One of the most im- 
portant proposals is that the President be 
granted a 10-year authorization to make 
commitments of $100 million a fear for eco- 
nomic aid to undeveloped countries. 

Americans had hoped that foreign aid 
could taper off. Our minds were set toward 
that happy prospect. But Russian strategy 
has changed drastically and unless we can 
change to meet it, we shall abdicate any 
right to denounce the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for lack of flexibility and imagina- 
tiveness. 

Traditional election year grandstanding 
by Congress to curry votes among the paro- 
chial and shortsighted, if it develops, will 
demonstrate it is Congress which is the rigid 
block in the path of our policy. 
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Last year Congress granted Eisenhower a 
blank check for military action around For- 
mosa, How can it therefore possibly talk 
of risks in a 10-year commitment of $100 
million annually to be used by the Presi- 
dent to aid distressed peoples and endeavor 
to win them as allies? 

Only by some such long-range, relatively 
small commitment can we hope to match the 
continuity of policy which inheres in the 
Russian dictatorship. 

Not only would such stability of policy put 
us on @ nearer equal footing with Russia 
but it actually would reduce foreign aid 
costs. Such organizations as the World Bank 
and the Export-Import Bank would be far 
more likely to make financial commitments 
for projects in backward countries if they 
knew America was in the field for a forsee- 
able period. 

This is a crucial test of a democracy’s 
capacity to adapt itself for survival. 





Passive Acceptance of the Deteriorating 
Stalemate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE» 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have fre- 
quently in the past asked consent of my 
colleagues to insert in the Recorp the 
brilliant reporting of the brothers Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop. With my colleagues’ 
permission, I have recently inserted a 
number of their articles on the deteri- 
oration of the Strategic Air Command. 
I think, therefore, it is only proper that 
I should again ask consent to insert what 
is essentially a summary of the thoughts 
expressed in these recent articles. 

Some time agc the Messrs. Alsop 
coined a happy phrase to describe the 
Strategic Air Command. They called it 
“the shield.” It is the shield that pro- 
tects us while we build the strength to 
insure security and peace. This shield 
is what Sir Winston Churchill referred 
to in his MIT speech in 1949 when he 
said: 

It is certain that Europe would have been 
communized and London under bombard- 
ment some time ago but for the deterrent 
of the atomic bomb in the hands of the 
United States. 


The Strategic Air Command is the 
long-range force of our United States 
Air Force and it is the force which can 
deliver the atomic bomb. It is, of course, 
what Secretary of State Dulles had in 
mind in his remarks about “massive 
retaliation.” It is the force which per- 
mits what Secretary of Defense Wilson 
and President Eisenhower referred to as 
“the atomic stalemate.” Unfortunate- 
ly, the present American policy is to tol- 
erate a situation in which about two-' 
thirds of our long-range striking force is 
dependent upon overseas air bases. 
This policy continues at a time those air 
bases are beginning to be hopelessly vul- 
nerable because of the Soviet jet bomber 
and ballistic missile programs. 

We in the United States are apparent- 
ly accepting passively the rapid deteri- 
oration of a situation which we recog- 
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nize. The administration is pretending 
that the new power the Soviets are gain- 
ing either does not exist or, if it exists, 
will not be used. 

Here and there, a voice cries out in 
protest and presents the facts which are 
the basis for apprehension. But Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson continues to 
make bland acceptance of a situation 
which has in it the seeds of a more hor- 
rible Pearl Harbor. As Joseph Alsop 
says in his most recent column: 

When the enemy has the power to kill, 
and we have only the power to wound, there 
will be no stalemate. 


Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues, I shall extend my remarks in 
and insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the column reporting the unhappy 
thoughts of a very intelligent and experi- 
enced observer of international affairs as 
he departs from Washington on a 2- 
months’ inspection trip of the situation 
in the Middle East. This column from 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 
21, 1956, follows: 

MATTER oF Facr 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
GOODBYE, WASHINGTON 


Dear Stew: I leave tomorrow for 2 months 
and a half in the Middle East; and so, as 
our custom is, I want to sum up how things 
look to me on the eve of my departure. 

Maybe advancing years are making me a 
bit obsessive, but in my opinion every other 
feature of the national scene pales into the 
dimmest insignificance when compared to 
our foreign and defense problems. Of 
course, it’s important that the country is 
prosperous. Of course, it’s important that a 
new kind of enlightened conservatism has 
taken root among us. Of course, it’s im- 
portant that we have in Eisenhower that 
very unusual being, a leader who is loved. 

But the whole smiling prospect of present- 
day America can prove and will prove to be 
an empty and dangerous delusion, if the 
cause of freedom in the world is not up- 
held. You may be shocked when I say s0; 
yet it seems to me that our present situa- 
tion has more than a flavor of the situation 
in Britain in the late 1930's. 

Britain was prosperous then, remember. 
The conservative governments of Baldwin 
and Chamberlain commanded immense ma- 
jorities. The opposition was feeble and feck- 
less, as I’m afraid I think the Democrats 
have been these last 3 years. ‘None by a very 
few, who were thought to be “merchants of 
gloom and doom,” were worried about the 
way the whole European balance of power 
was turning against Britain. And then this 
vast shift in the power balance produced its 
inevitable effect; and all that had seemed so 
good and hopeful proved to be ruinous and 
wrong. 

I am not comparing the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to the Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain governments. The personalities and 
outlooks could hardly be more different. But 
I am suggesting that in the midst of our 
prosperity, and perhaps because of our pros- 
perity, we are passively assenting to the 
same kind of vast, unfavorable shift in the 
world balance of power that finally brought 
Britain to ruin. 

As the supreme example of this neglect, I 
would cite the change that is now going on 
in the status of the American Strategic Air 
Command. 

This single force, I need hardly point out, 
is the sole shield and buckler of the free 
world. It is the central, basic instrument 
of the defense of the United States. It is 
what Secretary of State Dulles had in mind 
in his remarks about “massive retaliation;” 
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and it is what Secretary of Defense Wilson 
and President Eisenhower have in mind now, 
when they talk about “atomic stalemate.” 

You and I have already written so much 
about the impairment of the Strategic Air 
Command’s striking power that a good many 
people who are kind enough to read our stuff 
are beginning, I’m afraid, to be thoroughly 
bored by the whole subject. But I hope that 
you will go on writing about it, all the same, 
for the very good reason that no subject is 
more important. 

For what, in essence, is the present Ameri- 
can policy? The present policy is to toler- 
ate a situation in which about two-thirds 
of SAC’s total striking force is dependent 
upon overseas airbases. The policy is to 
tolerate this dependency although those SAC 
airbases are beginning to be hopelessly vul- 
nerable, both strategically and politically, 
because of the Soviet jet bomber and ballis- 
tic missile programs. The present policy, in 
short, is to pretend that the new power the 
Soviets are gaining just isn’t there, or that 
they won’t use this new power anyway. 

The arguments that the Soviets won't use 
their new power, which they are spending 
billions to acquire, are just about as logical- 
ly convincing as the arguments that made 
Pearl Harbor a catastrophic surprise. And 
even if the Soviets do not use their new 
power, SAC’s vulnerability will still be a hard 
fact. With two-thirds of SAC’s striking 
force in danger of being neutralized any fine 
morning, it is misleading and mischievous 
to talk about “stalemate.” When the enemy 
has the power to kill, and we have only the 
power to wound, there will be no stalemate. 

The defense problem is therefore the key 
problem, and you will have to go on deal- 
ing with that. As to what I shall find in 
the Middle East meanwhile, I follow our 
usual rule of keeping an open mind until 
one sees the facts on the spot. But I rather 
think I may find the kind of local reflection 
of a general shift in the balance of power 
that one also saw in Europe in the 30's. 

You recall how the sort of people who are 
now called uncommitted went all out in 
the 30’s to adjust their surfboards so they 
could ride the waves of.the future. I have 
a notion that a lot of surfboard adjustment 
is going on now, in the Middle East and else- 
where. I suspect, too, that it wasn’t very 
brilliant to make such an effort, at the fa- 
mous summit meeting, to convince the So- 
viets and the rest of the world of our devo- 
tion to peace at any price. 


In any case, I shall be looking into and 
trying to report on one very critical aspect 
of the shift in the world power balance, while 
you in Washington report on other aspects of 
the same life-and-death phenomenon, and 
while you report, too, I hope, on all the in- 
teresting episodes of our changing political 
scene. Best of luck. 

JOE. 





Minnesota Presidential Preference 
Primary—Editorial Comment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago 
at this time the big news out of Minne- 
sota was that more than 100,000 voters 
had written in the naime of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on the ballots of the Repub- 


‘lican Party primary. The recent big 


news out of Minnesota comes from the 
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Democratic side. It is that Tennessee's 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER has won a 
thumping victory over Adlai Stevenson, 
another great Democrat, the latter al- 
lied with the Minnesota Democratic or- 
ganization in the presidential preference 
primary. Senator KEFAUVER’s margin of 
victory is recognized as noteworthy. 
Also of great significance is the decisive 
Democratic vote polled by both Senator 
KEFAUVER and Governor Stevenson in 
contrast to the total vote received by the 
Republicans. The Democratic total vote 
has been heralded as a “good omen” and 
indicative of a Democratic prairie-fire 
trend. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reproduced 
in the Recorp brief statements of editor- 
ial comment on the recent Minnesota 
primary by newspaper editors through- 
out the Nation. These comments were 
compiled from the press throughout the 
country and reproduced by the New York 
Times, dated March 22, 1956. 

The editorial excerpts follow: 

[From the New York Times of March 22, 
1956] 
EprrorrIAL COMMENT ON KEFAUVER VICTORY IN 
MINNESOTA PRIMARY 

Following are excerpts from editorial com- 
ment in newspapers, gathered by the New 
York Times and the Associated Press, on 
Senator Estes KeEravuver’s victory in the 
Democratic presidential primary in Minne- 
sota: 

NORTHEAST 
Newark 
Marked Talent for Losing 

The News (independent Republican): 
“Adlai Stevenson has demonstrated a marked 
talent for losing. His 1956 score stands at 
2 up and 2 down. No matter how he reads 
Tuesday's returns, Mr. Stevenson will find 
no balm—and mighty few delegates—in 
them.” 

Why and What 

The Star-Ledger (independent): “The 
whipping given Adlai Stevenson by Senator 
Estes KEFAUvER * * * is capable of a num- 
ber of interpretations, none in itself the full 
answer. While there is no denying Senator 
KEFAUVER’s great personal victory, there is, 
and will be, plenty of argument over why 
he won and what his victory means.” 

Trenton 
Star in Ascendancy 

The Evening Times (independent): “Un- 
questionably, Senator KEerauver’s star is in 
the ascendancy. He was conceded little 
chance of a creditable showing, much less 
a victory, in Minnesota, where strong Demo- 
cratic organization and the substantial per- 
sonal following of Senator Hupert H. 
HUMPHREY were committed to Mr. Steven- 
son. His surprising success, accordingly, is 
in the nature of a major personal triumph.” 

Paterson 
Tide Has Turned 

The Evening News (independent): “Com- 
ing from a second position, Estes KEFrAUVER 
won [both the New Hampshire and Minne- 
sota primaries] and we are forced to agree 
with him that the tide has turned in his 
favor. Mr. Stevenson is no longer the in- 
vincible lead horse.” 

Boston 
Agrarian Discontent 

The Herald (independent Republican): 
“There are many indications that the big 
factor in the vote was not a Democratic boss- 
ism or Republican indifference but agrarian 
discontent. Senator Kefauver outbid Mr. 
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Stevenson on the issue dearest to the rural 
voter, farmer aid. It suggests that the Re- 
publicans would do well to pay more atten- 
tion to farm sentiment and putting across 
their essentially constructive farm policies.” 
Farmers Show Displeasure 

The Post (independent Democrat) : “Sena- 
tore Estes Kefauver may not have knocked 
Adlai Stevenson out of the contest for the 
Democratic nomination * * * but he has 
uncovered some aspects of the presidential 
contest which both parties will study in ex- 
haustive detail. While this might have been 
cause for Republican jubilation it is plain 
that Kefauver’s victory is in generous part 
due to Republican farmers swinging into 
the Democratic primaries to demonstrate 
their displeasure with Republican policies 
and Stevenson’s farm policies.” 

Philadelphia 
May Be Overrated 

The Bulletin (independent) : “While Sena- 
tor Kefauver’s excellent showing, added to his 
victory in New Hampshire, may encourage 
him and his followers, its actual importance, 
in terms of convention support, can easily be 
overrated. The Minnesota vote did not 
change the feeling of many professional Dem- 
ocratic politicians that the Tennessean is not 
the man for them. Nor is it likely to change 
any opinion on the South, where he is cor- 
dially disliked.” 

Pittsburgh 
Leaders’ Reaction a Factor 


The Post Gazette (independent): “Much 
will depend upon how party leaders, includ- 
ing Pittsburgh’s Mayor Lawrence, react to the 
Minnesota returns. If they panic, as some of 
them (but not Lawrence) did in 1948 when 
there was strong sentiment for ditching 
‘Harry Truman, and feel that he has no 
chance of winning, then Mr. Stevenson’s 
number would be up.” 

SOUTH 
Washington 
A Crushing Blow 

The Star (independent): “The voters of 
Minnesota have dealt a crushing—one might 
say almost fatal—blow to Adlai Stevenson’s 
political ambitions. We venture to guess 
that the hard-boiled bosses of the Demo- 
cratic Party will come to but one conclusion 
when they sit down to analyze the returns: 
Senator Kerauver has more vote appeal than 
Mr. Stevenson.” 


Democrats Disenchanted 


The Post and Times Herald (independ- 
ent): “Whatever the explanation in Minne- 
sota for Mr. Stevenson’s dismal showing on 
Tuesday, it is apparent that many Democrats 
are disenchanted with him. Out of office he 
has not been able te hold the great loyalty 
that he was able to command in 1952. Per- 
haps he is too much of a conservative for the 
Democrats; at least he has not been able to 
inspire the voters sufficiently with his mod- 
erate and philosophical speeches.” 

Atlanta 
Must Not Be Belittled 


The Journal (Democrat): “The victory 
over Adlai Stevenson must not be discounted 
or belittled in any way. The chances are 
that Kefauver cannot win the nomination 
for himself. But, if he keeps going as he is 
going now, he may hamper, and even halt, 
Adlai Stevenson.” 

Baltimore 
Nomination Race Open 

The Sun (independent Democrat): “Mr. 
Stevenson has lost ground with the voters in 
the past 4 years. After Minnesota he can 
no longer be a shoo-in for the Democratic 
nomination or even the leading contender. 
What it means is that the race for the nomi- 
nation is now a wide-open one, with every 
dark horse taking new heart.” 
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Louisville 
Helps Symington Chances 


The Courier-Journal (independent Demo- 
crat): “Although this primary has left 
Stevenson’s future in doubt, it has not en- 
hanced Kefauver’s chances for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. He does not have the 
support of party leaders. He does not have 
the support of a single Senator. It would 
not be far wrong to say that the Minnesota 
primary has done more for the chances of 
Missouri’s Senator Stuart SyMINGTON than 
any other possibility as of now.” 

MIDWEST 
Cleveland 
A Possible Deadlock 


The Plain Dealer, independent: “The poli- 
ticians are writing their own tickets in efforts 
to explain Senator EsTes KEFravver’s astound- 
ing victory in Minnesota’s primary Tuesday. 
Whatever the explanation, there is no dis- 
agreement on the proposition that Steven- 
son’s candidacy has suffered a severe setback. 
This was not necessarily a knockout blow, 
however. It merely enhances the possibility 
of a deadlock at the Democratic convention. 
In such an event, the dark horses would come 
prancing out of their stalls, and the Demo- 
crats have quite a few of them.” 

Detroit 
Means Many Things 

The Free Press, independent: “Tuesday’s 
surprising upset will mean many things, but 
what is certain is that Governor Stevenson, 
while still a potential winner at the August 
convention, is not an overwhelming popular 
choice. Although Senator Kerauver’s star is 
rising, and his appeal to the rank and file is 
obvious, he is still a long way from being his 
party’s 1956 nominee.” 

Chicago 
Indeed in a Bad Way 

The Tribune, Republican: “It is remark- 
able, after he was so soundly beaten by Mr. 
Eisenhower 4 years ago, that the myth should 
have persisted this long that Mr. Stevenson 
was a likely candidate. If the Minnesota 
returns are an awakening to reality, Mr. Stev- 
enson is indeed in a bad way.” 

Adhering to Principle 

The Sun-Times, independent: “In such 
States as Florida and California, where Stev- 
enson will be pitted directly against Senator 
Estes KEFavuver, there is bound to be a band- 
wagon psychology operating in KEFAUVER’s 
favor. If he (Stevenson) is to achieve success 
ultimately, he can best do it by being himself, 
adhering to principle rather than expediency, 
and speaking with the voice of reason and 
reasonableness.” 

St. Louis 
“Dark Horse” May Win 


The Globe-Democrat, independent: “May 
prove to be a coup de grace to the Presiden- 
tial ambitions of the former Illinois Gov- 
ernor. The net result of the Minnesota pri- 
mary is to lay the groundwork for a rough- 
and-tough nominating convention in Chi- 
cago next August, with the chances of a dark 
horse immeasurably bettered.” 

Received a Setback 

The Post-Dispatch (independent Demo- 
crat): “The campaign of Stevenson has re- 
ceived a setback, perhaps a serious one. 
KEFAUVER, on the other hand, had come up 
from underdog in the Minnesota race to what 
is seemingly today the position of a front- 
runner.” 

Minneapolis 
Many Voters Crossed Lines 
- The Star (independent) : “The plain speak- 
ing Senator from Tennessee has confounded 
most of the political experts and given a 
painful kick in the shins to the DFL 
(Democratic-Farmer-Labor) brass of Minne- 
sota. Certainly a number of Republicans 
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crossed over party lines for this occasion and 
probably most of these wanderers yoted for 
KEFAUVER.” 
Milwaukee 
Like Folksy Manner 

The Journal (independent): “It is evident 
that a good majority of Mirnesota Democrats 
prefer Kerauver’s folksy manner, his simple 
solutions, to Stevenson’s restrained cam- 
paigning, formal speeches, more complex 
solutions, and witty remarks. Stevenson 
May come back.” 

St. Paul 
DFL Support Hurt 

The Dispatch (independent): “The way it 
seemed to most of the rank-and-file Demo- 
crats was that Senator HuMPHREY and Gov- 
ernor Freeman presumed to hand them over 
to Adlai Stevenson and they were just not 
being had that way. So the asset of DFL 
organization support became a liability.” 

People Resent Bossism 

The Pioneer Press (independent): “People 
resent even the appearance of bossism, and in 
Minnesota the selection of Adlai Stevenson as 
the heir apparent had too much of the tech- 
nique of the smoke-filled room.” 

WEST 
San Francisco 
A Showndown Seen 

The Chronicle (independent, Republican) ; 
“Despite our cross-filing law, California al- 
lows no crossover by the voter in a presiden- 
tial primary, so the fight between the two in 
the State will be a strictly Democratic Party 
showdown. It shapes up today as the 
pivotal Democratic preconvention battle, out 
of which will come a clearer indication of 
the relative strength of Keravver and Stev- 
enson than Minnesota has given.” 

Los Angeles 
May Change Outlook 

May well change the entire outlook for 
the Democratic Party’s eventual selection of 
@ nominee to run against President Eisen- 


hower. 
Portland 


The Oregonian (independent, Republi- 
can): “Adlai Stevenson’s defeat * * * is so 
close a parallel to Wendell Wilkie’s defeat 
in Wisconsin’s Republican primary in 1944 
that one is entitled to speculate on a similar 
result. The pressure in the Democratic 
Party for a compromise candidate is certain 
to build up.” 

SOUTHWEST 
Dallas 
Soul Searching 

The Morning News (independent): “The 
KEFAUVER vote must necessarily cause some 
soul searching in official circles. Stevenson 
did not carry Minnesota in 1952, but he 
polled an impressive 608,000 votes in a cat- 
and-dog fight. Now Minnesota Democrats, a 
lot of them, don’t want Stevenson, do want 
KEFAUVER.” 





Greetings for a Hatchetman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, all the 
world was shocked to learn that MVD 
Gen. Ivan Serov, who now commands 
the legions of terror built up by Stalin 
and Beria, was in London making ad- 
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vance arrangements for Communist 
Party boss, Khrushchev, and his entour- 
age, who are planning to visit the British 
Isles this spring. This General Serov is 
the same General Serov who signed and 
issued a secret order which brought 
about the cruel and forced deportation of 
over 60,000 Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians from their homelands to the 
cold and barren slave camps of Siberia. 
This exhibition of mass terror directed 
by this same Russian Communist Gen- 
eral Serov took place during the month 
of June 1941. This Russian General 
Seroy personally supervised the carrying 
out of the international crimes of geno- 
cide against nations. I plan to have 
more to say at a very early date about 
the black and foreboding record of this 
Russian general, Ivan Serov. 

The Cleveland Press under date of 
March 24 carried a highly significant 
editorial, commending the British news- 
papers for exposing to public light some 
of the many evil crimes that dominate 
the life work of a fanatic, dedicated Rus- 
sian Communist, General Serov. This 
editorial is, in every sense, a tribute to 
the free press of Great Britain, and a 
proper recognition of the fact that the 
British people have always been able to 
spot a phony miles away: Under leave 
previously granted, I include it in my re- 
marks. 

GREETINGS FOR A HATCHETMAN 

“Thug, jackal, odious, Russian version of 
Himmler, chief killer, most sinister man in 
Russia.” 

That was the way the British press greeted 
Soviet Gen. Ivan A. Serov, chief of the Red 
secret police and the successor to Stalin’s 
late hangman, Lavrenti Beria, on his arrival 
in London. 

It was a proper greeting. Smiles to the 
contrary, Serov is the chief executioner for 
the new regime. His past record is one of 
mass murder. He deported and liquidated 
thousands of Poles, Czechs and Balts in 
World War II. 

All in all, a pleasant guy. Congratulations 
to our British newspaper colleagues for giv- 
ing this creature and example of what a 
free press really can do—tell the truth about 
him. 





District of Columbia Residents Deserve 
Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent editorial in the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times points out that there are 
25 States where the people contribute 
less in Federal taxes than the 853,000 
living in the District of Columbia. 

The 1952 platforms of both political 
parties promised District residents home 
rule. I feel that these promises should 
be kept. District of Columbia residents 
when they pay so much in taxes should 
have something to say about who is 
elected to spend their money and how 
that money is spent. The full text of 
the Seattle Times editorial follows: 
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COMMUNITY OF NEARLY A MILLION WITH No 
Voice In ITs AFFAIRS 


Residents of the District of Columbia and 
the Nation’s Capital City have renewed their 
campaign, on a nationwide scale, for full 
enfranchisement as citizens of the United 
States. They want the right to conduct their 
own self-government. 

The fact that the people of the District of 
Columbia do not have home rule, and can- 
not vote for the President who resides in 
their midst, is an anachronism of long 
standing. In 1874, because of some municipal 
debt crisis, Congress took over the municipal 
government of Washington as a strictly\ 
temporary measure. Like many temporary 
measures, this one has been continued for 
close onto a century. Congress has never 
been able to agree on a suitable form of 
government. Voting privileges of the cap- 
ital’s populace have never been restored. 

With a population of 853,000, Washington, 
D. C., pays almost a billion dollars into the 
Federal Treasury each year in taxes. There 
are 25 States of the Union whose people con. 
tributes less than that amount to the cost 
of the Federal Government. District of 
Columbia taxpayers have nothing to say 
about how their tax money is spent. They 
also pay some $112,000,000 a year in municipal 
taxes, and defray 85 percent of the cost of 
running their city. A committee of Com- 
gress serves as a municipal council under 
this anomalous arrangement. 

Yet the national platforms of both political 
parties in 1952 included planks favoring home 
rule for the National Capital. All four of 
President Eisenhower’s messages on the state 
of the Union have urged that the principle 
of self-government be extended to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the right of suffrage be 
granted to its citizens. 

In recent years, the Senate has passed three 
home-rule measures, and each time the legis- 
lation has been pigeonholed by the House 
District of Columbia Committee. The latest 
of these Senate bills, enacted last year, is in 
the hands of that committee now. 

This is a question of chief interest to the 
people who reside in the shadows of the Cap- 
itol and the White House, but it is a matter 
of concern also to the rest of the country. 
The American Colonies fought the War of 
the Revolution to escape the burdens of taxa- 
tion without representation. Almost two 
centuries later, residents of the District of 
Columbia still are in that undesirable sit- 
uation. 

The House of Representatives will be re- 
miss if it permits the Senate’s home-rule 
measure to expire in the files of a committee. 
Self-government legislation for Washington, 
D. C. should be enacted during the present 
congressional session. 





It’s Hard To Know What To Believe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Reporter published in North 
Conway, N. H., Thursday, March 22, 
1956, entitled “It’s Hard To Know What 
To Believe”: 

Ir’s Harp To KNow Wuat To BELteve 

Fourteen years ago last fall, there was a 
gesture of friendliness extended by certain 
Japanese Officials whereby they came to 
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Washington to say that our Government was 
all wet in thinking that Japan would pro- 
voke a war with the United States. While 
the passage of time deadens our memory, 
nevertheless it’s not difficult to recall how 
easily we were fooled by that setup. Hardly 
had the Japanese representatives walked out 
of the White House before Pearl Harbor was 
attacked. Remember? 

The Soviet Union today is telling the world 
that Stalin was really a dictator as bad as 
Hitler or even worse and that the world is 
misjudging the U. 8S. S. R. in their efforts 
now to clean up the situation. 

From the standpoint of ideology, the 
American people would like to believe this 
but on the basis of the progression of cir- 
cumstances which have characterized the op- 
eration of the Soviet Union, there is no firm 
foundation upon which to place any trust. 

Confidences are not built on a pattern 
of helter-skelter action, and if the brass of 
the Kremlin now feel that they can suddenly 
impress the world with how upright and 
moral they really are, our minds go back to 
the Japanese incident... This all adds up to 
a few short words—let us keep our guard up 
because it’s hard to know what to believe. 

P. K. B. 





Statement of Principles on Indian Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, late in 
January this year a seminar on problems 
facing the American Indians was held 
in Washington. It was my privilege to 
participate in one of the panels at that 
seminar. 

After very thorough study, those at- 
tending—many of them people actively 
engaged in working with our Indians— 
adopted a well-balanced statement of 
principles to be followed in dealing with 
our first Americans. This statement, 
which merits the thoughtful considera- 
tion of everyone interested in Indian 
legislation, follows: 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
BACKGROUND 

The following statement of principles grew 
out of a seminar held in Washington, D. C., 
January 21-23, 1956, attended by some 50 
friends and others much concerned with 
problems facing the American Indians. It 
is a statement of the views of those attend- 
ing the Seminar rather than an official state- 
ment of any of the three sponsoring friends 
organizations. It is based on the consider- 
able experience of many of those attending 
who were, or are now, actively engaged in 
working with Indians, and also formulated 
after hearing Government officials set forth 
in detail present poicies and programs af- 
fecting Indians. 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

The basic underlying requirement in the 
field of Indian affairs is to provide an op- 
portunity for Indians to develop as healthy, 
happy and useful members of the kind of 
society in which they choose to live. Our 


Government's duty is to assist in every way 
possible to achieve this end, and we are 
appreciative of the efforts of sincere and 
dedicated people in the Federal Government 
working toward this goal. 

- We find ourselves in agreement with many 
statements of policy set forth by high Gov- 
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ernment officials which we have heard. 
The reports which we have received from 
the areas in which these policies are appli- 
cable, however, indicate in all too many 
cases that a wide discrepancy exists between 
the principles enunciated and the actual 
implementation in the field. It is our hope 
that in the near future there will be a 
closer coordination between desirable policy 
and practice. 
INDIAN HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


There is an urgent need to raise health, 
educational and social standards for Ameri- 
can Indians to acceptable levels so they 
may enjoy the same opportunities as other 
citizens. Programs to reach these goals, 
including expanded appropriations, should 
receive every favorable consideration from 
all appropriate Departments of the Execu- 
tive Branch and from all Members of Con- 
gress. Individual citizens should support 
the adoption of such programs and make 
their support known in Washington. 

While the seriousness of the situation con- 
fronting American Indians in this area will 
require, for a time, greatly increased appro- 
priations and governmental assistance, con- 
stant efforts should be made to encourage 
Indians to develop individual responsibility, 
nitiative, and self-reliance. Progress in this 
and other areas should be made by working 
with Indians rather than for them. 


Health 


1. We are in sympathy with the goals of 
the Public Health Service regarding Indian 
health: 

(a) To elevate the level of health to ac- 
ceptable standards; 

(b) To develop programs of teaching In- 
dians principles of sanitation, to prevent and 
protect against infectious diseases; 

(c) To expand hospitals to care for exist- 
ing acute illnesses and surgical emergencies, 
and to care for the accumulated backlog of 
medical need; 

(d) To raise the general economic level. 

2. In implementing these goals we would 
urge greater use of Indian organizations 
such as welfare committees of Tribal Coun- 
cils. 

3. We urge an employment policy of hir- 
ing staff members who are sensitive to the 
historical background of the Indian people 
with whom they work so that they will more 
readily develop a relationship of confidence 
and trust. 

4. Since the relationships of confidence 
and trust grow slowly, we urge that staff 
workers be allowed to remain in locations 
where their work is proving acceptable to 
the Indian people. 

5. We deplore the fact that from time to 
time Indians are meeting discrimination off 
the reservation when applying for Govern- 
ment and private care. We urge that medi- 
cal agencies find ways of doing away with 
discrimination. 

6. The need for adequate roads and a sat- 
isfactory water supply is pressing on many 
reservations and must be met if Indians are 
to have an equal opportunity to achieve 
proper health standards. 

7. We welcome the announcement that 
certain tribes with sufficient resources are 
taking the initiative in health matters by 
participating in private group health plans. 

Education 


1. We appreciate the efforts made by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to provide education 
for all Navaho children. Efforts should be 
made to increase educational opportunities 
for all Indian children. 

2. We urge that schools be located as near 
the home as possible so that young children, 
especially, may live at home and family life 
not be disrupted. 

3. Standards of Government schools should 
be equal at least to standards of better pub- 
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lic schools. ‘There should be adequate voca- 
tional and college preparation courses, and 
opportunities to develop the Indians’ own 
cultural and creative abilities. The Indian 
Bureau may have a responsibility to make 
sure that such opportunities are available to 
Indian children attending public schools. 

4. There should be a greatly expanded 
adult educational program which will give 
Indian people the opportunity to prepare to 
assume responsibility for schools, health 
services, and other community activities, and 
to enable them to compete successfully eco- 
nomically and otherwise in a non-Indian 
world. A special staff experienced in adult 
education is required. 

5. Many more opportunities should be pro- 
vided for Indian young people to attend col- 
leges, universities, and graduate schools. 
Where resources permit, tribes themselves 
should set aside scholarship funds. The In- 
dian Bureau should seek larger appropriations 
for this purpose, and insure that tribes know 
of their availability. The Public Health 
Service should assist and encourage Indian 
youth to enter the health profession and 
medical-care work. Private organizations, 
churches, civic groups, and individuals are 
also urged to help Indian youth receive 
higher education. 


Welfare 


1. Welfare committees of Tribal Councils 
should be made aware of the existing fund 
for general assistance in the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, and welfare committees of 
Tribal Councils should be called upon to 
assist in determining where these funds 
should be used. 

2. Welfare workers should be technically 
informed on and sympathetic to the par- 
ticular group with whom they work—their 
culture and practices. 

3. We are aware that one of the great prob- 
lems is the care of Indian transients, and 
we urge further study and assessment of 
possible organizations, public and private, 
which can help to solve the transient 
problem. 

4. We approve the item of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ budget for increased funds to 
help relocated families with emergenices 
that arise after relocation, such as seasonal 
unemployment or sickness. There should be 
full collaboration with thé Public Health 
Service on the health aspects of the reloca- 
tion program, 

5. The Federal Government’s responsibil- 
ity for Indians who leave the reservation 
to seek work, whether under the reloca- 
tion program or otherwise, should extend to 
such time as care is adequately provided 
by State and local governments. States 
concerned should adopt programs which 
give adequate aid for these and other resi- 
dents of the State. States should also be 
aware of the needs of the more than 30,000 
Indians who are not protected by any treaty 
obligations between the Unied States Gov- 
ernment and individual tribes and must 
therefore depend entirely upon State and 
local assistance programs. ' 

DEVELOPING ECONOMIC SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


As friends, we believe that recognition of 
Indian rights and aspirations is basic to any 
question of economic development. 

We believe that Indians, like all other peo- 
ple, should have the opportunity to choose 
their own way of life and make their fullest 
contribution to the society in which they 
elect to live. 

We feel confident that with understanding, 
encouragement and assistance Indians will 
manage their resources in such a way that 
they will benefit themselves and the people 
as a whole; but we realize that the present 
reservations, even fully-developed, cannot 
be expected to support the rapidly expanding 


-Indian populations,. 


We are led to believe that Indians can be 
helped toward economic self-sufficiency by: 
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1. Assistance in the development of reser- 
vation resources: As Indians themselves see 
the need for specific developments, they 
should be aided through social and economic 
surveys, technical assistance and training, 
and adequate credit. Management of Indian 
resource development should be in Indian 
hands to the greatest possible extent. 

2. Encouragement of self-help enterprises. 
In strengthening Indian initiative, we favor 
use of cooperatives, credit unions, and simi- 
lar enterprises for resource development. We 
feel that self-help projects, encouraged 
through special assistance, could play a vital 
role in the stimulation of Indian community 
action and leadership. Federally financed 
construction and other projects on reserva- 
tions should be utilized wherever possible to 
train Indians in new skills and in carrying 
executive responsibility. 

3. Attraction of industry to reservation and 
near-reservation communities: In areas 
where Indian tribes and groups feel re- 
sources can best be developed and utilized 
by introduced industries, efforts should be 
made to attract those which will provide the 
fullest possible employment of Indians at 
prevailing wage rates, including opportun- 
ities for advancement to responsible posi- 
tions. 

4. Careful resettlement in areas where 
job opportunities exist: Indians who vol- 
untarily elect to leave their home communi- 
ties should be thoroughly prepared, through 
on-reservation orientation and training pro- 
grams, for the transition to urgan living. 
We feel that employment opportunities 
should be sought first in cities close to reser= 
vations. 

5. Preventing the forced breaking up or 
uneconomic sale of Indian holdings: Legis- 
lation or administrative measures which pro- 
pose to divide resource management units 
should be carefully examined in the light 
of Indian feeling and good conservation 
practices. We urge that tribal groups and 
communities be helped to purchase lands 
where division would have a detrimental 
effect. 

6. Involvement of local and private agen- 
cies: The experience of all concerned with 
Indian affairs on national and local levels 
should be brought to bear in a coordinated 
effort to help Indians meet their needs. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


It is our belief that ultimately the inde- 
pendent management by Indians of their 
own affairs is desirable. We view with grave 
concern, however, the hasty and premature 
efforts which have recently been made to 
terminate Federal supervision. Termination 
of Federal supervision in Indian affairs 
should follow the attainment by Indians of 
acceptable health and educational stand- 
ards and the development of economic re- 
sources and experience in business manage- 
ment. It should not be merely an aban- 
donment of protection of Indian property 
and of responsibility for services to Indians. 

Consent clause in termination legislation: 
We strongly urge that any “termination” 
bill contain a requirement that the bona fide 
members of each Tribe affected give their 
consent according to the usual tribal vot- 
ing procedure on similar questions. The rea- 
sons are advocating such consent provisions 
are many, but those of greatet importance 
are here outlined: 

1. In many treaties with Indian tribes then 
operating as small, conquered nations, the 
United States made certain promises with re- 
spect to tribal lands, tribal land-tax exemp- 
tion, tribal self-government rights, and cer- 
tain services that would be rendered to the 
members of those tribes. 

2. In the Indian Reorganization Act (1934) 
and in subsequent Government approved 
tribal constitutions and business charters 
adopted under IRA authority by tribal ma- 
jority vote, tribes taking such action were, 
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given many assurances, primary among them 
being a pledge that henceforth none of their 
lands or other assets might be sold without 
their consent, that they might maintain on 
their reservations certain forms of local gov- 
ernment similar to those maintained by 
counties and incorporated towns, and that 
they might have a controlling hand in man- 
agement of tribal business within certain 
limits. 

3. Such promises are binding upon the leg- 
islative and executive branches of the United 
States Government, and national honor is 
inextricably involved in this question. Such 
promises cannot, in all honor, be broken. 
They can be revoked, ethically, only when 
the tribes to whom they were made express 
2 willingness to release the Government from 
its pledge, or to substitute some other agree- 
ment acceptable to both parties to the orig- 
inal promise. 

4. Consent procedures for tribes seem 
wholly in line with certain initiative and 
referendum provisions made by several 
States and apparently consonant with princi- 
ples laid down in the United States Consti- 
tution. They seem particularly applicable in 
this instance. 

5. Congress itself set an apt precedent 
when it included in the Reorganization Act 
a clause which provided that the principal 
terms of that act would apply only to tribes 
that signified, by a majority vote of the adult 
members, tribal consent to its application. 

Indian consultation: We urgently request 
that Indians chosen by their fellow tribes- 
men through established tribal procedure be 
consulted when any legislation or any ad- 
ministrative action that affects the well- 
being of their people is under consideration, 
and that Indian opinion and Indian wishes 
be given serious consideration and be re- 
spected. Indians, down to the present day, 
have sound grounds for mistrusting “‘con- 
sultation.” Too often it has been character- 
ized by inattention on the part of Govern- 
ment “consultants,” followed by arbitrary 
action totally at odds with Indian opinion. 

We believe serious efforts should be made 
by the Indian Bureau and the Public Health 
Service to develop and refine methods of 
carrying on consultation with Tribal repre- 
sentatives so that Indian opinion can be 
adequately determined. 

Termination and natural resources: We 
believe that any successful plan of termi- 
nation must include sound policies with 
regard to such major natural resources as 
forests, mineral deposits, dam sites, farm- 
ing and grazing areas, fishing grounds, and 
irrigation systems in a manner which will 
protect the best interests of the people of 
the entire region—Indian and non-Indian. 

Emphasis should be on developing Indian 
initiative and self-reliance rather than on 
termination. 

We agree with Commissioner Glenn L. 
Emmons when he says: “The major forces 
now holding many of the Indian people back 
are these three problems—ill health, lack of 
full educational opportunities, and wide- 
spread poverty. By attacking these prob- 
lems at the root we can greatly hasten the 
day when the Indian people will no longer 
need the protection of special relationships 
with the Federal Government and when 
they can take their proper place in our local 
communities on an equal footing with their 
non-Indian neighbors. As these are 
achieved the need for Federal protection and 
supervision will disappear.” 

It is our hope that personnel in the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, the Public Health 
Service in State and local governments as 
well as individuals and organizations, In- 
dian and non-Indian alike, will direct their 
experiences and energies in a coordinated ef- 
fort to accomplish, in a spirit of brotherhood 
and love, the principles set forth here. 

The seminar out of which this statement 
of principles grew was sponsored by Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
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12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Associated 
Executive Committee of Friends on Indian 
Affairs, 1520 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
104 C Street NE., Washington 2, D. C. 





Senator Humphrey’s Farm Fight Wins 
Acclaim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a report from the New York Times 
of March 21, concerning Senator 
HUMPHREY’s leadership in the fight for 
the Senate farm bill. 

His untiring and determined efforts 
during the lengthy debate and his devo- 
tion to his duty on the floor of the Sen- 
ate are characteristic of the kind of 
leadership he has provided in the con- 
tinuing struggle for economic justice for 
farmers. 

Senator HumpnHrey has again demon- 
strated that equality for agriculture is 
not an empty hope but a realistic goal 
worth working for day in and day out. 
Despite the reverses of the past several 
years—or because of them—he has per- 
severed in his efforts and inspired his 
colleagues to renewed enthusiasm. The 
fruits of this work are evident in the 
ee finally included in the 


HUMPHREY’s Hanp Swunc Farm VoTE—Ma- 
NEUVERING BY MINNESOTAN IN FACE OF 
SKEPTICS TURNED TIDE FOR DEMOCRATS 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—A former profes- 
sor of political science played for the breaks 
in the Senate contest over farm legislation 
and won. 

Senator Husert H. HumpHreyY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, almost singlehandedly turned 
the tide running in favor of the Republican 
administration to give his party potent am- 
munition for the coming election campaign. 

He worked in the face of skepticism by 
Senate Democratic leaders. Yet, he scored a 
triumph as both parties conducted some of 
the wildest political maneuvering of recent 
years. 

Mr. HumpHrey was the voice of his party 
on the Senate floor. He carved the Demo- 
cratic line and revived the sagging spirits of 
his colleagues. 

CONVINCED OF DEFEAT 


As late as last Wednesday most Democrats 
were convinced they“were completely beaten. 
The administration had won a major round 
when the Senate deleted the restoration of 
high, rigid price supports from the bill. 

The concessions by Ezra Taft Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, on corn and cotton 
to hold midwestern Republicans in line and 
win some southern cotton votes hit the Dem- 
ocrats hard. In addition, they had consist- 
ently lost 13 of their Members in keynote 
States. 

The White House operated effectively be- 
hind the scenes. At least two Republicans 
who did not see eye-to-eye with the admin- 
istration lumched at the White House as 
President Eisenhower sought to change their 
minds. : 

After the administration's chief victory on 
fiexible price supports early in the vote, Sen- 


_ ator _Humpurey and other Democrats de- 
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tected a change in some Republicans who 
come up for reelection this year. It was 
sensed that these GOP Members felt they 
had done their duty and were searching for 
something to give them a campaign peg at 
home, ; 

But Senator Humpnrey had a bigger prob- 
lem with 13 Democrats who had consistently 
upheld the administration's farm policies. 
He had to get a majority of these votes to 
win. 

His break came Wednesday afternoon 
when Senator GrEorce D. AIKEN of Vermont, 
floor manager of the administration, made 
a personal attack on Mr. HUMPHREY. 


ANDERSON REACTS 


Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, took offense at the attack in 
the belief that he had been included in it. 
Mr. ANDERSON, who was Secretary of Agri- 
culture under President Truman, had worked 
closely with Senator ATrkeEn in fighting for 
the flexible price system and other adjust- 
ments sought by the administration. 

Mr. ANDERSON also had begun to look 
doubtfully on other administration moves. 
He did not appreciate Secretary Benson's 
concessions on cotton and corn. He was 
upset that a White House aide had passed 
the word to some Republicans that the ad- 
ministration would not oppose a permissive 
two-price system for wheat offered by Sen- 
ator FraNK CARLSON, Republican, of Kansas. 

Senator HUMPHREY put out feelers to Sena- 
tor ANDERSON through Senator Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON, of Texas, the Democratic leader, in 
an effort to find common ground on which 
they could meet. 

He found his vehicle in the use of the set- 
aside or insulation device that the adminis- 
tration used in 1954 to seal off some Govern- 
ment-held surplus from price-support calcu- 
lations, thus raising the level of price sub- 
sidies. 

Senator JoHnson, who had heard com- 
plaints that his leadership was slipping, took 
hold. Negotiations went on through Friday 
and Saturday. The conferences included 
Senators Earte C. Clements, of Kentucky, 
Wa ter F. Grorce, and Richard B. Russe. of 
Georgia, and ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee. 

By yesterday afternoon all 49 Democratic 
Senators had been approached and promises 
obtained. A few high-support Republicans 
worked their side of the aisle. A simple nine- 
line amendment was agreed on. As it went 
to the floor some leaders still were skeptical 
but were willing to try it. 

Senator Jonnson worked hard on the floor. 
Senator ANDERSON gave his approval in floor 
debate amid GOP denunciations. The vote 
was 50 to 44 to put the new set-aside in the 
bill. Eight Democratic votes had been picked 
up. 

Senator Humpnrey had planned to return 
to Minnesota to help Adlai E. Stevenson in 
the closing days of the State primary. 
Friends said that by staying in Washington 
for the farm battle he laid his prestige on 
the line in Minnesota. All that the Senator 
would say about this was that “it was a tough 
decision.” 





Retirement of Gen. J. Lawton Collins 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on 


March 31 Gen. J. Lawton Collins ends 
his 39 years of active duty as an officer 
in the United States Army. He will 
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retire with the knowledge that he has 
served his country well. 

The future corps commander and 
Chief of Staff was born in New Orleans, 
La., on May 7, 1896, the 10th of the 11 
children of the owner of a country store. 
Lieutenant Collins graduated from West 
Point in April 1917, just 2 weeks after 
our declaratién of war in Germany, but 
was disappointed in his hopes for battle 
action. Only after the war had ended 
did he go overseas, in 1919, to command 
a battalion of occupation troops in 
Coblenz, Germany. While on occupation 
duty he met and married Miss Gladys 
Esterbrook, daughter of an Army chap- 
lain. General and Mrs. Collins have 
two daughters and a son, the latter also 
an Army officer. 

In the years between the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars, Captain Collins was 
assigned as either student or teacher to 
a variety of Army schools. He taught 
at the United States Military Academy 
and the Infantry School. Later he at- 


tended the Command and General Staff. 


School and the Army War College. 

During the Second Word War Gen- 
eral Collins was to acquire in full meas- 
ure the combat experience earlier denied 
him. His name became feared by the 
enemy in both the Pacific and European 
theaters. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, as 
Chief of Staff to Gen. Delos E. Emmons, 
Brigadier General Collins reorganized 
the defenses of the Hawaiian Islands. 
In May 1942 he was assigned a divisional 
command, the 25th Infantry, and at- 
tained the rank of major general. 
Tropic Lightning, they called the divi- 
sion, and its commander, Lightning Joe. 
The 25th Infantry spearheaded the at- 
tacks which drove the Japanese forces 
off Guadalcanal and captured New Geor- 
gia. 

In December 1943 General Collins was 
transferred to the European Theater and 
assigned command of the VII Corps. 
General Collins led his men all the way 
from the beaches of Normandy to the 
Elbe River in eastern Germany, where he 
made junction with the Russian forces 
from the east. ‘The VII Corps took 
Cherbourg, led the breakthrough east of 
St. L6 and the sweep across France, 
turned north into Belgium, stopped the 
German counterattack in the Battle of 
the Bulge, crossed the River Rhine at 
Reimagen,- and drove straight east 
across Germany to the River Elbe. 

During the entire campaign Collins 
was to be found with his troops in the 
front lines, causing his friend and com- 
manding officer, Gen. Omar Bradley, to 
exclaim: “Collins is a good man, but Iam 
afraid I am going to lose him. He 
crowds the front too much.” 

The war over, General Collins, with a 
distinguished combat record and long 
experience, was an obvious choice for the 
Army’s highest administrative posts. In 
July 1947 General Collins was made 
Deputy Chief of Staff, and in August, 
1949, Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

As Chief of Staff, General Collins su- 
pervised the growth of the new Army 
that had to be recruited and trained to 
fight the Korean war and to serve as a 


deterrent to other outside aggression. ° 
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During General Collins’ tenure as Chief 
of Staff, the Army’s manpower went up 
from half a million to a million five hun- 
dred thousand men, its. divisional 
strength from ten to twenty combat di- 
visions. 

General Collins completed his 4-year 
tour as Chief of Staff in August 1953. 
Since then he has served as the United 
States representative to the Military 
Committee and the standing group of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
These bodies are charged with overall 
direction of NATO’s military commands. 
From November 1954 to May 1955 Gen- 
eral Collins was appointed as special 
representative of the United States in 
Vietnam with the personal rank of Am- 
bassador. His duties were to coordinate 
the work of all United States agencies in 
Vietnam. 

The hero of Ernest Hemingway’s novel, 


Across the River and Into the Trees, an ~ 


Army colonel, commenting on Allied 
generals, singled out General Collins for 
special praise: 

Give you Lightning Joe as a good one. 
Very good, very sound. Rapid. Accurate. 


Our country may be grateful it has 
soldiers like J. Lawton Collins. We wish 
him a happy retirement. 





Success of Charles Weissman of 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 





_orD, I include an editorial which ap- 


peared in the Wilkes-Barre Record on 
Thursday, March 15, 1956, which an- 
nounces the formal opening of a new 
store by Charles Weissman, leading 
businessman of the Greater Wiles-Barre 
area, 

Mr.,Speaker, I would like to call to 
the attention of the House the outstand- 
ing career which Mr. Weissman has en- 
joyed in the field of business as well as 
in philanthropic and civic work in my 
district. Mr. Weissman is a self-made 
man, the type of individual who has 
foresight, initiative and confidence in 
himself and his community. It gives me 
a great deal of personal pleasure to sa- 
lute him and his fine organization on 
the occasion of the opening of another 
of his fine stores. I wish him even 
greater success and achievement in the 
years that. follow. 

Formal opening of the new American Auto 
Store at, 300 Wyoming Avenue, Kingston, to- 
day is bound to be an event of widespread 
interest. Charles Weissman, the founder, 
and his son and business associate, Oscar 
Weissman, are well established in the com- 
munity as forward-looking merchants. 

Their refurbished Kingston establishment 
and its new addition represent the latest 
ideas of a modern setup. Occupying some 
35,000 feet of floor space on the ground level 
are ten complete stores with 36 departments, 
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The number and variety of*articles on view 
are both staggering. 

Congratulations are due Mr. Weissman 
and his son for this impressive addition to 
the shopping facilities of Wyoming Valley 
and for the faith in the community which 
throughout their careers they have con- 
sistently evidenced. Translated into terms 
of action, this faith has advanced the prog- 
ress of the valley businesswise and has 
brought success to them as leading mer- 
chapts. 





Golden Years on the Golden Coast: The 
Story of Intracoastal Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to a most interesting book- 
let on a most interesting subject. It is 
entitled: “Golden Years on the Golden 
Coast” and it is the story of the Intra- 
coastal Canal, that waterway which has 
been called the most remarkable trans- 


.portation facility in America and which 


is certainly the Nation’s most beneficial 
waterway. For the Corps of Engineers, 
cénducting a study for Congress, found 
that this protected inland channel, now 
transporting approximately 40 million 
tons of commerce a distance of. nearly 
71% billion ton-miles a year, has achieved 
the phenomenally high ratio of benefits 
to costs of 14.8 to 1. This means that 
the savings in transportation costs ac- 
cruing to users of this vital project 
amount to $14.80 for every dollar ex~ 
pended by the Federal Government in 
the entire cost of construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of the waterway. 
Since the study also disclosed that the 
benefit-costs rates for all of the country’s 
inland waterways amounted to an aver- 
age 3.17 to 1, and the ratio for 12 major 
waterways with which the”’canal was 
compared amounted to an average of 7 
to 1, the beneficial ratio of the Guif 
Intracoastal Waterway is more than four 
and one-half times as great as the aver- 
age for all the waterways of the Nation, 
and more than twice as great as the 
average for the major facilities. Spe- 
cifically, the figures show that the an- 
nual savings in transportation costs re- 
sulting from the canal amount to $83 
million—more in a single year than all 
the funds appropriated by the Govern- 
ment for construction of this waterway 
during all the years of its existence. 
Back of this unprecedented achieve- 
ment is the inspiring record of faith and 
determination on the part of those who 
had the vision, courage, and determina- 
tion to carry on to success. When the 
Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisi- 
ana and Texas was born more than 50 
years ago, the coast of these two States 
was a sparsely settled, even primitive 
land. Thecircumstances and the realiz- 
ation of the task, however, did not lessen 
the enthusiasm displayed at the first 
meeting and as interest grew with each 
subsequent assembly, "more and more 
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leaders from public and private life 
joined forces in selfless devotion to the 
cause. The roster of those with long 
and faithful service in this connection is 
a lengthy one. Yet the story of the 
intracoastal canal its largely the per- 
sonal history of two men—Clarence Hol- 
land, from Victoria, Tex., and Roy Miller, 
from Corpus Christi, each of whom gave 
four decades of his life to the objective 
of enriching the economy of the gulf 
coast through water transportation. 
Their deaths, which occurred a year 
apart in 1945 and 1946, brought to a close 
an intimate association of 40 years in 
mutual dedication to a common task, a 
dedication forged in friendship and en- 
riched by the highest ideals of unselfish 
service. 

As president of the Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Victoria, it was Mr. Holland 
who issued the call in the summer of 1905 
for an intracoastal canal convention. 
This stated, in part: 

The object of this convention is for the 
purpose of discussing the feasibility, plans, 
and final construction of an intracoastal 
canal * * * and for the especial purpose of 
organizing an intracoastal canal league. * * * 

This canal will give all the section of 
country adjacent to same the advantage of 
direct communication by water with all our 
deepwater ports, and in addition thereto will 
extend the same advantages to the tribu- 
taries of the canal (in Texas) * * * and 
all the rivers and bayous in Louisiana, ang 
also the great Mississippi River and all its 
tributaries, which spread over the country 
like a great hand laid over the face of the 
United States. 

It means cheap fuel and rtation. 
It is a necessary adjunct to the rapid develop- 
ment of the greatest country in the world. 


The second meeting, held at Lake 
Charles, La., actually brought Louisi- 
anians into active participation for the 
first time, since their plans to attend 
the Victoria convention had been thwart- 
ed by a quarantine imposed by @ yellow 
fever epidemic. It was at the third 
meeting, held the following year at 
Houston, Tex., that Mr. Miller joined Mr, 
Holland in what was destined to be such 
a long and eventful association. 

The progress of the canal from those 
first days is thus vividly traced in the 
publication’s section, Through the Years: 

The association’s program was prosecuted 
vigorously from its inception, with annual 
meetings alternating between the sister 
States. Survey authorizations were obtained 
from Congress, the efficient Corps of Engi- 
neers expedited its reports, and it was not 
long before certain segments of the waterway 
had been constructed, initially at a depth of 
5 feet and a bottom width of 40. Within less 
than 10 years from the date of its organiza- 
tion, the Interstate Inland Waterway League 
had made substantial strides toward the 
attainment of its first objectives. 

As the years went on, however, it became 
apparent that the disconnected segments of 
the waterway in Louisiana and Texas pro- 
vided facilities only for local traffic and af- 
forded no opportunity for through trans- 
portation. During those years association 
leaders experienced considerable difficulty in 
persuading Congress to appraise the program 
from the broad perspective of its relation to 
@ national inland waterway system. Con- 
gress maintained that each segment of the 
waterway should be evaluated strictly on its 
own rather circumscribed merits, while our 
association insisted that the canal should be 
considered in its entirety as an integral part 
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of the Nation’s developing system of navig- 
able waterways. 

With that end clearly in view, the organ- 
ization changed its name in 1920 to the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas to conform more nearly to the official 
designation of the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way project, and in 1922, at the convention 
in Houma, La., the association embarked on 
an expanded program. The services of the 
best consulting engineers were obtained, the 
energetic assistance of congressional leaders 
from both States was enlisted, and the com- 
bined efforts of association leaders and their 
representatives in public life resulted in the 
authorization, in the River and Harbor Act 
of 1925 and 1927, of an Intracoastal Canal, 
9 feet deep and 100 feet wide, from Mississippi 
to Corpus Christi. Thus, for the first time, 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway was author- 
ized as an integrated facility to provide 
through transportation. 

Then began the long and arduous task 
of bringing to realization the objectives 
which had been authorized. Rights-of-way 
for distances of hundreds of miles had to 
be obtained free of cost under the auspices 
of the association; changes of route were 
frequently necessary to accommodate local 
conditions; appropriations by Congress were 
not always forthcoming, and when they were 
the funds were often inadequate. It is im- 
possible to delineate the numerous difficul- 
ties which were eneountered, the formidable 
obstacles which had to be surmounted, but as 
the years went on the authorized waterway, 
9 feet deep and 100 feet wide from the Mis- 
sissippi to Corpus Christi, became an ac- 
comptished fact. 

Long before this project was constructed, 
however, it became evident that it would 
succeed to a degree far in excess of the pre- 
dictions of its supporters. It was author- 
ized by Congress on the expectation that 
it would develop approximately 5 million 
tons of commerce a year, but that figure had 
been exceeded even before through trans- 
portation became possible for the first time, 
and when the canal eventually reached its 
terminus at Corpus Christi, near the out- 
break of World War II, it was carrying in 
excess of 17 million tons of commerce a year. 

Though the Intracoastal Canal had al- 
ready established its value to the country’s 
peacetime economy, it was during the Second 
World War that it made its greatest contri- 
bution to the welfare of the Nation. While 
scores of tankers and freighters were being 
sunk by enemy submarines, not only along 
the Atlantic coast but in the Gulf of Mexico 
as well, millions of tons of petroleum, 
sulfur, and other vital war materials were 
moving in complete safety in a protected in- 
land waterway virtually within sight of the 
catastrophes at sea. With ocean shipping 
constantly in peril, and railroad rolling stock 
tm dangerous short supply, the Intracoastal 
Canal and the inland waterway system gen- 
erally made a contribution of incalculable 
value to the winning of the war and the 
preservation of our way of life. 

The war was scarcely 6 months old when 
Congress passed the Mansfield bill, which 
authorized increasing the depth of the In- 
tracoastal Canal to 12 feet and its bottom 
width to 125 feet, and extending it beyond 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. This 
work went forward during and after the war, 
and on June 18, 1949—a memorable date in 
the annals of water transportation—the 
main channel of the Gulf Intracoastal Wa- 
terway was completed to the Mexican bor- 
der. More than 28 million tons of com- 
merce were moving over the waterway 
that time—and that tonnage continued to 
grow. 

Meanwhile, construction on the canal ex- 
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with barge traffic, and the association moved 
promptly to develop new projects. to ac- 
commodate the growing commerce. The 
new Algiers lock was designed to relieve 
the overburdened Harvey lock at New Or- 
leans, and is now nearing completion. And 
an improved direct route from Morgan City 
to Port Allen—a multimillion dollar project 
which will shorten distances for through 
traffic by 160 miles—is now under construc- 
tion, with a modern lock opposite Baton 
Rouge to provide new access to the Mis- 
sissippi. Thus, the Intracoastal Canal sys- 
tem, extending and expanding to keep pace 
with the concomitant rapid development of 
the gulf coast, remains responsive to the 
needs of the dynamic region it serves. 


It is particularly significant that when 
the Intracoastal Canal Association was 
organized in 1905, there was scarcely a 
seaport worthy of the name between the 
Mississippi and the Rio Grande, while 
today 9 of the Nation’s 15 largest sea- 
ports are directly served by the canal. 
It is also of special interest to note that 
the growth of the petroleum industry, 
which has contributed so much to the 
great industrial and economic progress of 
the gulf coast of Louisiana and Texas, 
has been paralleled by the growth of the 
intracoastal canal, since more than 
two-thirds of the tonnage now moving 
over the canal each year consists of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products. In ad- 
dition, giant chemical industries, alu- 
minum plants, shipyards, and a host of 
other installations have been established 
along the route of the canal. 

Under Goals of the Future are listed: 

Deepening and widening of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway and its connecting chan- 
nels to accommodate the growing commerce. 

Development of tributary streams to ex- 
tend the benefits of water transportation 
inland and to open new areas for industrial 
expansion, and development of further chan- 
nels outward to the gulf. 

Construction of bypass channels and short 
routes to achieve still greater savings in 
transportation costs. 

Assistance to industry in the location of 
sites for development and in the efficient and 
economical use of the waterway. 

Extension of the canal southward down 
the west coast of Florida, and construction 
of the cross-Florida bargescanal. 

Encouragement to Mexico in efforts to ex- 
tend the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway south- 
ward from the Rio Grande to Tampico and 
Veracruz. 

Continued cooperation with navigation 
districts and port authorities in the improve- 
ment of port facilities and services. 

Constant and vigorous effort to preserve 
the free waterway policy of the Nation, and 
to resist all proposed legislation to impose 
tolls or user charges or otherwise to vitiate 
the public benefits of low-cost water trans- 
portation. 


Headquarters of the Intracoastal 
Canal Association are located at Hous- 
ton. Officers are J. W. Fulbright, Beau- 
mont, Tex., president; Dale Miller, 
Washington, D. C., executive vice presi- 
dent; Munger T. Ball, Port Arthur, Tex., 
Bailey T. DeBardeleben, New Orleans, 
La., and Hal C. Leonard, Baton Rouge, 
La., vice presidents. 

The executive committee is headed by 
Guy C. Jackson, of Anahuac, Tex., and 
other members are Mr. Ball, Mr. DeBar- 
deleben, W. H. Bauer, Port Lavaca, Tex.; 
J. Omer Hebert, Plaquemine, La.; Frank 


sippi River crossroads soon became congested * E. Bourgeois, New Orleans; Mr. Leonard; 
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Carlton Crawford, Palacios, Tex.; and 
William R. Parker, Houston. 

Those on the advisory council include 
Chairman E. O. Taulbee, Bay City, Tex.; 
L. A. Borne, Raceland, La.; Richard 
King, Corpus Christi; E. W. Brown, Jr., 
Orange, Tex.; Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., 
Kingsville, Tex.; Oscar C. Dancy, 
Brownsville, Tex.; Mayor de Lesseps S. 
Morrison, of New Orleans; John N. Gar- 
ner, Uvalde, Tex.; Frank A. Godchaux, 
Sr., Abbeville, La.; DeWitt L. Pyburn, 
Baton Rouge; Lon C. Hill, Corpus Chris- 
ti; and Col. J. Lester White, Baton 
Rouge. 





The Day We Celebrate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a most interesting address “The 
Day We Celebrate,” delivered by Hon. 
Matthew T. McGuire, United States 
district court judge, for the District of 
Columbia, the evening of March 17, 1956, 
on the occasion of the 219th annual din- 
ner of the Charitable Irish Society, held 
in Boston, Mass.: 

Tonight the world over, wherever our 
common tongue is spoken and even in 
strange and faraway places, alien to us in 
all we hold dear and familiar, the Celt, wher- 
ever he may find himself, pauses if only for 
the moment to pay tribute to the blood that 
is in him and to the saint that symbolizes 
this common tie with those akin to him in 
race and sentiment. 

Indeed, I strongly suspect that even in 
the land of Khrushchev and Molotov there 
is many a descendant of the wandering Gael 
who flied to the Continent with the rest of 
the Geraldines after the breach of Limerick 
and settled in that vast country of constrast 
and contradiction, who this very night senses 
within himself an odd bestirring, a strange 
inexplicable feeling of pride and exhileration 


which cannot be explained by vodka, and __ 


which you and I know can only mean that 
exuberance of exuberances felt only once a 
year by the spontaneous liquefaction of even 
the most minute drop of Irish blood. 
Truly, then, this day is to those in whose 
veins there flows the blood of the Gael, the 
day we celebarte, as it ever has been, down 
through the long and bitter years for those 
from whom they sprang. It is at once the 
reminder of their storied past and the hope 
that lived when all but hope was dead. 
The hope of a people who, when London 
was all but a Roman ruin and Paris slept in 
lonely desolation and the glory that was 
Rome reeled beneath the hammer blows of 
the barbarian, kept aflame the torch of 
Christian faith and learning and sent her 
missionary sons to light once more its sput- 
tering embers in England and the Continent. 
A people, not the incomprehensible, half- 
comic, half-tragic caricature of those writers 
of the 17th and 18the centuries who were 
incapable of understanding them, but a peo- 
ple who for almost 900 years fought the 
longest consistent struggle for freedom in 
human history and never lost their love of 
country nor their retermination to be free, 
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And a people who, deprived of all things 
save hope—even in what was to them for 
a long time an alien tongue gave us the 
matchless eloquence of an O’Connell and a 
Burke, the brilliant satire and wit of a Swift 
and a Shaw, the genius of a Goldsmith, and 
a Sheridan and, latterly, that of a Russell 
and a Yeats—and others like them—and in 
the modern theater the perfect artistry of 
the abbey and its galaxy of stars. 

This society of yours, celebrating tonight 
at its 219th annual dinner, evidences if proof 
were needed, the depth of that feeling even 
in those of us remote in generation, as we 
well may be, from the land where Patrick 
preached. the awe-inspiring gospel of the 
God that stooped to man that man might 
rise to him. 

It evidences further the presence of men 
of Irish blood and of substance here in this 
ancient capital of the commonwealth—and 
in goodly numbers—almost a century before 
Crispus Attucks fell with Patrick Carr in 
what history calls the Boston Massacre, and 
this almost two generations before Parker at 
Lexington gave the terse command: “Don’t 
fire unless fired upon, but if they mean to 
have a war, let it begin here.” 

While a glance at the muster rolls of the 
revolutionary regiments of this State indi- 
cates that there were enough of them to 
join with relish and vigor in the struggle 
against what was to them the ancient tyr- 
anny. 

What was true here, we find repeated 
throughout the Colonies—In Pennsylvania, 
in the Carolinas, in Delaware, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and New Jersey, in Georgia 
and New York. No wonder, then, Lord 
Mountjoy, at the end of the War of Inde- 
pendence, standing up in parliament to ex- 
plain the cause of England’s defeat, epito- 
mized it in these unforgettable and incon- 
trovertible words: “America was lost by 
Irish immigrants.” 

Later, driven from their native land by the 
horrors of the famine, came their descend- 
ants in ever increasing numbers seeking only 
that opportunity and freedom which had 
been denied them in the land of their birth. 

And so, in this city, the old North Church 
which had blinked out the message of Revere, 
himself the offspring of French Huguenots, 
looked down as it does today upon the 
crowded streets of the old North End, upon 
these new pilgrims of freedom, who were 
Americans before they landed and who 
brought with theim their fierce love of lib- 
erty and unswerving fealty and devotion to 
the ancient and enduring faith. 

The Puritan city in which they found 
themselves was the capital of what was orig- 
inally a theocratic State. The Ten Com- 
mandments were the underlying and basic 
stratum of its courts, the marriage bond and 
family life idealized and protected, the faith- 
less father and child alike feeling the rigor 
of its law and the homely virtues of honor 
and patriotism enthroned. 

Steeped as they were, however, in the 
Cromwellian tradition that proclaimed the 
fact that “Cromwell’s battles were the battles 
of the Lord,” it was only natural that the de- 
scendants of those early Puritans, in the 
years immediately following that of 1847, 
should have viewed with suspicion and dis- 
trust the arrival in their midst of thousands 
to whom the grim leader of the Ironsides was 
the personification of plunder and hate and 
of worse. 

Yet the 200 years that had passed since the 
horrors of the religious and political wars in 
the Old World and the free air of the New had 
softened in great measure the asperities, the 
cruelties, and the bigotry of those older days, 
For the most part, then, the newcomers set- 
tling down in and about the narrow and 
crooked streets that still surround the old 
North Church, despite an occasional flare-up 
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of the old intolerance, found their proffered 
hand accepted. 

A short time later when the call came to 
defend the Union and these new Americans 
almost as one man sprang to the colors, the 
blood of Celt and Puritan became mingled in 
a deathless union on the hard-fought earth 
of a hundred fields. 

What appeals to me, however, is not so 
much what they did as what they contributed 
to the great melting pot that is America, 
They became Americans as we have’ seen, 
almost at the moment they left the gang- 
plank. Indeed, it is rumored that some of 
them even voted here in Boston without the 
formality of naturalization. The suggestion 
that this was a necessary prerequisite was 
indignantly resented as a challenge to their 
patriotism. 

And in these strange unsettled and parlous 
times we find among their descendants few, 
if indeed there are any, whose loyalty to this 
country and its institutions and the princi- 
ples for which it stands can be questioned. 

“God and country” was the lesson Patrick 
Taught. “God and country” was the lesson 
learned. And an unswerving and unques- 
tioning devotion to both was bred in the 
blood and bone and sinew of those who came 
after them. 

They have been as salt in the leaven of 
the great admixture that is today America. 
They gave it not only savor, but contributed 
mightily to its substance as well. Yet there 
is no doubt but that they are a race of 
paradoxes. 

I believe it was Bishop Wright who pointed 
up this seeming contradiction in their make- 
up by reference to their songs. There is no 
more soul-stirring ballad in any language 
than Danny.Boy. Properly sung by a tenor 
in good voice it would melt a heart of stone. 
Yet, despite the most poignant entreaties 
for the beloved Danny to return home, in 
the end it probably will of no use, for the 
object of his affections will undoubtedly be 
dead, indeed, as she warns him. And poor 
Kathleen Mavourneen is not being left for a 
while by someone going on a business trip 


or a vacation. She is being left for years— - 


with the subtle hint added that it may be 
not only for years, but may be forever, while 
her more modern counterpart is being taken 
home “across the ocean sad and drear.” In 
all probability the fact is, if she had any 
choice, she would rather remain here where 
she is in West Roxbury, or take one of those 
trips we read about in the Sunday papers 
to some one of the islands in the Caribbean, 
the waters of which are known to be any- 
thing but drear or sad. 

Then their war songs, The Poor Minstrel 
Boy. He has enlisted for the duration, not 
in some soft branch of the service but in 
“the ranks of death you will find him.” Tak- 
ing his father’s place, and never to return, to 
talk over old times with his comrades in 
arms, or to draw a pension from a grateful 
government. And so, down through the 
long list of ballad and song to their modern 
counterparts of Turaluralura and Galway 
Bay there is.always an overtone of sadnegg, 
whether sung by Bing Crosby or that Penn- 
sylvania Irishman, Perry Como. 

Again, they have been called the fighting 
Trish. And Notre Dame has appropriated 
the title for its own. And it has been a long 
time since either Leahy or Brennan made a 
straight substitution of Murphy for O’Brien. 
And the same goes for Holy Cross and Boston 
College—and even Harvard and Yale, who 
with their Brickleys and Mahans and their 
Callahans have also fallen victim to other 
times and other cus 

They were called the Fighting Irish because 
“A man does not fight because he hates, he 
fights because he loves. And since an Irish- 
man loves more than anyone else, he fights 
more than anyone else.” ; 
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Fear plays little part in their makeup, 
except that healthy fear of the Author of 
their being which the prophet says is the 
beginning of wisdom. Not only do they sub- 
scribe to the aphorism of Theodore Roose- 
velt—fear God and take your own part—but 
they are willing to take yours too, if they 
thought you needed help and deserved it. 

Quick to resent a wrong, slower still to 
forget—strangely enough the waters of for- 
giveness well upward freely in the_ Irish 
heart. Their word not easily given—once 
committed is kept, no matter what the per- 
sonal cost or sacrifice. 

They will be with you to the end when 
they think you are right, and will battle 
you through hell and high water when they 
think you are wrong—and what's more, they 
will do it in the open. They will seek no 
quarter and will give none. Their wit is 
proverbial and they have sharpened ours— 
with its deft touch, its paradox, and sheer 
humor. 

They have brought music and laughter 
wherever they have gone. Social and con- 
vivial, at times, like all of us to a fault, 
and more open about it, they often seem to 
jest at life—maybe because they see it more 
clearly for what it is and for what they firmly 
believe it to be—merely the time between 
two eternities—the eternity before we came 
and that which is to be after we go. 

To them, principle is principle, and admits 
of no shadings; right is right, and wrong can 
never be other than what it is—yesterday, 
today, tomorrow, and forever. 

“The harp that once through Tara's Hall, 
thesoul of musicshed * * * no longer (Tom 
Moore to the contrary) * * * hangs as mute 
on Tara’s wall, as if its-soul were fied. I 
doubt if it ever did, for, gentlemen, its lost 
chords have sounded for generations here 
in our own America with a new and richer 
beauty, and a new and stronger resonance. 


‘Wherever the sons of Erin or their descend-" 


ants have found themselves—whether on the 
thin parapet at Bunder Hill, or looking into 
each other’s eyes down the long rifle bar- 
rels at Spottsylvania or at Shiloh, or in the 
Argonne and at St. Mihiel, or on the bloody 
beaches at Anzio, Leyte, and Normandy; 
whether building the railroads of the West, 
in the forum, or the shop, in the professions, 
the pulpit, or the mart, on the plain, or on 
the farm, or leading quiet but purposeful 
lives all over this broad land of curs, the 
sound of Tara’s harp reechoes again, not 
only in the hearts of Irishmen and their de- 
scendants, but in those of all of us. 

This, then, it seems to me, is the meaning 
in aggregate of the day we celebrate. To 
each, of course, undoubtedly it means some- 
thing specifically different—something in- 
definable, yet real—something that touches 
yet cannot be touched. 

To some it may be the dash of the salt 
spray at Kenmare, as the swelling Atlantic 
rolis into the bay, although they may have 
mever seen it; or the sight of Cashel of the 
Kings in the golden vale of the plain of 
‘Zipperary; the mist that lies heavy on Kil- 
larney’s lakes, or the smell of burning turf, 
riding lightly on the cool air of a summer’s 
night from some little white cottage alone 
and alight in the quiet beauty of the Wick- 
low hills. 

To others it means a voice now stilled for- 
ever; the touch of a hand when words lack 
meaning, or the lilt of a song long since for- 
gotten; or more often just something deep 
and deeply moving known and understocti, 
ama ee 
fathom and to > 

For Ireland, no more the dark Rosaleen 
or the dear dark head, but a nation once 
again, her face at last no longer turned to 
the shadows but radiant with the flush of 
youth once more, in the glory of the morning 
sun. 
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For all of us—our better selves—if only for 
a day. God grant it could be so always, 
with our feet on God’s footstool and our 
hearts in God's stars. 





Downhill Toward Marietta 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Corps of Engineers and the Congress 
have justified the need for and have 
constructed 14 flood-control dams in the 
Muskingum Valliey. Work on a 15th has 
been commenced and one-third of the 
funds needed have been appropriated 
and expended. This 15th project has as 
great justification as the first 14. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Marietta Daily Times, 
Marietta, Ohio, on Friday, March 23, 
1956, explains in a convincing manner 
that the justification for the Dillon Dam 
is greater in terms of effective flood con- 
trol than the first 14: 

DowNBIL!. Towarp MaRIETTA 

There is, and has been for more than 15 
years, a great degree of protection in the 
system-of dams and reservoirs on upper trib- 
utaries of the Muskingum River. They have 
decreased but~not eliminated the threat of 
too much water at the wrong time in the 
lower Muskingum Valley. A vital link is 
missing from the system. There is no con- 
trol over the Licking River, which joins the 
main stream at Zanesville. 

It’ is of the need for this that Congress- 
man JOHN E. HENDERSON, of the 15th Ohio 
District, has been telling the public works 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Dillon Dam and reservoir were authorized 
in 1938. Planning was completed years ago 
and much work has been done on the site 
5.8 miles up the Licking from its confluence 
with the But the work and 
money already expended will have been 
wasted if the dam is not completed, HEN- 
DERSON asks a new appropriation of $2,600,- 
000, which is the amount the Corps of En- 
gineers has estimated could be profitably 
utilized during the first fiscal year in which 
construction is resumed. 

The Muskingum River, where it passes 
through Marietta, is the drainage trough for 
a watershed covering 8,038 square miles— 
about one-fifth the surface of Ohio. Nearly 
25 percent of the watershed’s area lies this 





“side of the existing dams. Every drop of 


rain falling on the land making up that 25 
percent contributes to the flow through 
Marietta, and moves just as freely toward us 
as did the rainfall on the other 75 percent 
of the watershed before the conservancy dis- 
trict dams were built. 

A new publication of the Ohio Forestry 
Association gives a breakdown of each of the 
State’s major watersheds into its component 
parts. That for the Muskingum, Ohio's 
largest, shows that the Licking River is one of 
it greatest. water collectors. Excessive yol- 
ume of this water would be temporarily im- 
pounded if the Dillion Dam were completed. 

The Licking proper drains 492 square miles, 
Added to this are the 288 square miles of its 
tributaries, South Fork and Raccoon Creek, 
making a watershed totaling -780 square 
miles. 
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Entering the Muskingum below the Lick- 
ing are Jonathan and Moxahala creeks, 
which together collect runoff from 301 square 
miles. The Muskingum itself, with the help 
of smaller tributaries, drains 911 square miles 
on its way from Dresden, above Zanesville, 
to the Ohio, with 436 square miles of that 
collecting area between McConnelsville and 
Marietta. 

Control on the Licking, when it eventually 
materializes, will contribute toward main- 
taining normal flow between Zanesville and 
Marietta in both extra wet and extra dry 
periods. 





Alabama House of Representatives Ap- 
proves H. R. 7848 by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and H. R. 7225 by Mr. Cooper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a resolution approving and en- 
dorsing H. R. 7848, introduced in the 
United States House of Representatives 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]; and approving and endors- 
ing H. R. 7225 introduced in the United 
States House of Representatives by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
COOPER]. 

The resolution of approval and en- 
dorsement was introduced in the House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of 
Alabama by the Honorable Jack Kelly, 
a member of the legislature from Win- 
ston County, Ala. 

The resolution was adopted by the 
House of Representatives of Alabama on 
February 7, 1956. 

The resolution follows: 

House Resolution 25 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of Alabama— 

1. That the House of Representatives of 
the Legislature of Alabama hereby lends its 

‘endorsement to House Resolution 7848, in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress by Representa- 
tive JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, which calls for a sweeping overhaul 
of the public-assistance section of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, the making avail- 
able of additional Federal funds for public- 
assistance purposes, and the requirement of 
uniformity in the public-assistance laws of 
the 48 States by the establishment of a 
single standard of qualifications for the ap- 
plicants and recipients of such assistance. 

2. That the house of re ntatives of 
the legislature also endorses House Resolu- 
tion 7225, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress by 
Representative JerzE Coorser, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, and sponsored by the majority 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which calls for the payment of disability 
benefits to workers at age 50, and to dis- 
abled children over 18; the lowering of the 
eligibility age for widows, wives, and women 
workers from 65 to 62; and extension of the 





eral money to Alabama for the widows, chil- 
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dren, handicapped, and the aged, which they 
would not get otherwise, if 7848 and 7225 be- 
come law. 

3. That the clerk of the house of repre- 
sentatives transmit duly authenticated 
copies of the resolution to each of the fol- 
lowing: George McLain, chairman of the Old 
Folks Lobby, Hotel Congressional, 300 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D. C.; Repre- 
sentative James Roosevelt; Representative 
Jere Cooper; each member of the Alabama 
delegation in the United States Congress; 
the Clerk of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives; the Secretary of the United 
States Senate; and the Honorable James E. 
Folsom, Governor of the State of Alabama; 
and that the clerk of the house also trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the mem- 
bers of the press, and cause a copy to be 
spread on the journal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of Alabama. 

Adopted by the house of representatives, 
February 7, 1956. 





Text of Former President Truman’s Ad- 
dress Given at Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
statesmanlike address delivered at the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick dinner the 
evening of March 17, 1956, in Scranton, 
Pa., by former President Harry 8S. Tru- 
man: 


Text or ForMEr PresIpDENT TRUMAN’S ADDRESS 
GIVEN AT FRIENDLY Sons or St. PaTRick 
DINNER 


Following is the text of former President 
Truman's address Saturday night before the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Lackawanna 
County. 

“On this day our thoughts naturally turn 
toward the subject of freedom. After all, 
you know the Irish are the most incorrigible 
exponents of freedom mankind has even seen. 
They have not been content to confine their 
battle for freedom to the Emerald Isle—but 
have exported it all over the world. I think 
perhaps this love of human freedom has been 
Ireland’s most important product. 

“The Irish have been leaders in revolts 
against tyranny on every possible occasion. 
I ascribe this not to any general belligerence 
of character, but rather to a love of freedom, 
pure and undefiled. As all of you here well 
know, the Irish passion for freedom served 
us nobly in the American Revolution. 

“This Pennsylvania county is a living tes- 
timonial to the Irish heroes of our move- 
ment for independence. John Barry, Thomas 
Fitzsimons, Gen. Stephen Moylan, the first 
president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
in Philadelphia—Timothy Murphy, the hero 
of the Battle of Saratoga, and many another 
of Morgan’s riflemen—all of them gave us 
something to be proud of and thankful for. 

“The Irishman’s love for freedom has per- 
sisted through the years and is very much 
alive today. This is most fortunate, for the 
world has a great need today for a firm 
and unrelenting opposition to the gravest 
threat to freedom in the last thousand years. 
This threat is world communism with its 
godless atheism and its ic am- 
bitions for world conquest. The Irish have 
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taken their place in the forefront of those 
who stand hard and fast in the defense of 
freedom against the Communist threat.” 


HITS GOP ADMINISTRATION 


“Unfortunately, things have been going 
badly of late in the free world’s siruggle 
against communism. The political leaders 
of the present administration keep telling 
us that the Communists are failing through- 
out the world and that our position is im- 
proving. However, this is in absolute con- 
tradiction of the facts as they are known to 
every impartial expert on foreign affairs. 

“When you look at the world today you 
see communism pushing ahead, building up 
its forces, extending its influence. 

“While we are not engaged in active war- 
fare anywhere, still the Soviet Union keeps 
up its tactics successfully. With this ap- 
proach it can bring the rest of the world 
under the thumb of communism without 
even firing a shot. 

“Just take a look around the globe. In 
Korea, since our surrender there by this ad- 
ministration, the Communists have rein- 
forced their military position north of the 
38th parallel, and the country remains di- 
vided and in danger. And Korea was set 
up as a Republic by the United Nations from 
the Yalu to Pusan.” 

CITES RED GAINS 


“Formosa is in a state of siege and is 
threatened by a strong Communist buildup 
on the mainland of China. 

“In Southeast Asia, half of Viet Nam has 
fallen under Communist control, and the 
other states of Indochina are under heavy 
Communist pressure. India and Burma are 
being courted hard by the Russians. The 
Southeast Asia Defense Pact has few ad- 
herents on the mainland of Asia and is un- 
popular with most of the free nations there. 

“In the Middle East, we are sitting around 
@ powder keg, watching the fuse burn. In- 
stead of accomplishing peace between the 
Arabs and the State of Israel, our foreign 
policy seems to be designed to infuriate both 
camps and to invite Soviet intermeddling. 

“There is growing danger in Africa. Criti- 
cism of American policy is mounting among 
our best and most reliable friends in Europe. 
The growth of Communist political influence 
is noticeable in Greece. 

“And even in the lands of our good neigh- 
bors in Latin America, the Communists are 
stepping up their brazen efforts. 

“All over the world Communist inspired 
propaganda against the United States is 
mounting—and more and more people are 
being persuaded that this Nation, the leader 
of the free world, is a dangerous friend if 
not a potential enemy. 

“The Communist threat is supported by 
an ever increasing array of armaments and 
weapons of destruction. There is a constant 
increase in the military and air power of 
Communist China. The Soviets have far 
more military aircraft than we and are 
threatening to overtake us in the quality of 
aircraft. They have the atom and hydrogen 
bombs and are far advanced in the develop- 
ment of guided missiles. Their ground 
forces, of course, are far bigger than ours. 

“They are using these arms ard arma- 
ments with arrogance to further 
their political intrigue and pressure. 
ness the planes, tanks, and submarines they 
are pouring into the Middle East. 

“At the same time, the Communists have 
stepped up their efforts at economic pene- 
tration of the free nations and are attempt- 
Seema ena 

side through trade and loans for economic 
development.” 


NEED NEW MEASURES 
“To meet the growing danger, we need new 
and creative measures to restore confidence 
in this country and to rally the free nations. 
A few years ago we developed a policy to halt 
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the rush of communism. Today, we do not 
seem to have any policy. We seem to jump 
from one thing to another, improvising an- 
swers to what the Russians do and say and 
having no plans of our own. 

“If this struggle against communism were 
not so desperately important, we might be 
able to muddle along like this—at least for 
a time—and live through it. But the strug- 
gle against communism is desperately im- 
portant. It is the struggle to preserve free- 
dom. The Communists are powerful and 
implacable foes of human liberty. They are 
making grave and serious inroads on the 
freedom and independence of many peoples 
throughout the world.” 


STRESSES CENTRAL ISSUE 


“The United States cannot continue to 
exist as a free and independent nation if the 
rest of the world falls under the yoke of 
communism. This is the central issue for 
us today. This is what our foreign policy is 
all about. We are not concerned about for- 
eign policy merely because of our friendly 
interest in people of other lands—although 
we are interested in the people of other 
lands and want to be their friends. We are 
not concerned about foreign policy merely 
because we want to live in friendship with 
other nations-—although we do want to live 
in friendship and at peace with every other 
nation in the world. 

“Our primary concern with foreign policy 
is because we want to live as free Americans 
in Scranton, Pa., and Philadelphia, and In- 
dependence, Mo. Our primary concern is to 
preserve the freedom and independence of 
the United States of America. And the 
threat to liberty in the world today is a very 
grave and present danger to that freedom 
and independence. 

“The Secretary of State professes to take 
comfort from the fact that the Soviet leaders 
appear to be making some changes in Com- 
munist doctrine. I do not know why this 
should be so comforting. If there be changes 
in Communist doctrine, you can be sure they 
are not being made for the benefit of the 
free peoples, but in order to lull them into 
letting down their guard against commu- 


nism.” 
MASK OF FRIENDSHIP 


“The Communists have put on the mask of 
friendship before. Back in the 1930’s they 
posed as defenders of freedom against fascism 
and nazism. They fooled a lot of people 
then, but that was 20 years ago and I do not 
see why they should fool anybody with that 
same old line in 1956, least of all the Ameri- 
can President and the American Secretary of 
State. 

“It may be that the Communists today 
are fixing up a united front to beguile the 
free nations as they did in the 1930’s but 
there will be a difference. The united front 
of the 1930’s was directed against Germany. 
This new united front will be directed against 
the United States of America. 

“What are we going to do, my friends~ 
what are we going to do about communism’s 
terrible threat to our liberties? I can tell 
you some of the things we ought to do. 

“First, we ought to let the revealing light 
of honesty and truth into reports about the 
state of affairs in the world today. The 
American people can stand the truth, and 
they will respond to it. But if they are told 
that all is well, when all is not well—if they 
are told that we are winning the battle of 
freedom versus communism, when in fact 
we are losing ground—if they are told that 
every move our Government makes is a suc- 
cess, when in fact all too many of them are 
failures—if they are fed pap and platitudes 
for reasons of political expediency—then the 
American people are deceived, then they are 
lulled to sleep, and they will not understand 
why they must support the strong measures 
necessary to meet the fateful challenge that 
faces us. 
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“Second, we must maintain our defen- 
sive strength. The military power of this 
Nation is the greatest asset of the free world. 
If we lacked military power, other nations 
would be paralyzed by fear of Russia, and 
they would become easy targets for Com- 
munist expansion. Keeping our military 
strength up, whether we ever use it or not, 
is indispensable to keeping our freedom. It 
is an essential deterrent to aggression. 

“We must not relax in the development 
of new weapons. We must not let the Rus- 
sions forge ahead of us in planes and mis- 
siles—as they are threatening to do. We 
must not cutdown on our Army, Navy, and 
marines. For if we fall behind the Rus- 
sians—if we become manifestly second-rate 
in these things—we can expect the strength 
and unity of the whole free world to fall unto 
ruins. 

STRENGTHEN AID PROGRAM 


“Third, we ought to strengthen our for- 
eign-aid programs to meet the new Soviet 
economic offensive. Military aid to other 
free nations has been essential, and is still 
essential, to deter Outright armed aggres- 
sion and subversion. But we should not let 
it overshadow the kind of aid that our allies 
prize most highly—aid to raise their peo- 
ple to new levels of economic well-being, 
and open for them the road to_progress. We 
pioneered in this kind of aid, knowing that 
it was the only sure foundation of freedom. 
We embodied it in our point 4 program, 
our trade programs, our programs of eco- 
nomic development. 

“The only way to beat the new Soviet 
economic offensive is to continue and 
strengthen these programs of ours, proving 
to the underdeveloped or the uncommitted 
countries that our way is best—-that we can 
and will help them to improve their condi- 
tions, over a long period, and for their own 
benefit. In this field of competition, we 
ought to be able to beat the Soviet Union 
hands down. But we can't do it if we keep 
trimming our foreign-aid programs down, 
tying them in political deals, and wringing 
our hands over the cost. 

“There are some who say we cannot con- 
tinue and strengthen these defense and for- 
eign-aid programs—because they cost too 
much—because they will keep us from bal- 
ancing the budget, because our economy 
can’t stand the expense. Poppycock and 
nonsense. To preserve liberty, our economy 
can stand a lot more than it is being called 
on for today. How much is freedom worth? 
Who will swap it for lower taxes or a bal- 
anced budget? Freedom is not something 
whose price you haggle over. Freedom is 
priceless—and we cannot compute its value 
in terms of dollars and cents or even in terms 
of life itself. 

CALLS FOR LEADERSHIP 


“Fourth, our Government can get back to 
the real basis of our leadership of the free 
world. We did not get into this fight against 
communism because we were looking for po- 
litical arguments. Wet got into it because 
we believe in freedom—freedom for ourselves 
and for others. We offered aid to other na- 
tions, not because we wanted to use them 
as pawns in a power struggle, but because 
we sincerely wanted to help them main- 
tain their freedom and independence. Amer- 
ica has always stood for independence for 
all peoples. We have always wanted to help 
people in other lands improve their well- 
being. We believe that all men—all men, as 
the Declaration of Independence states—are 
endowed by their Creater with certain in- 
alineable rights. This must be the funda- 
mental basis for the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

“If we do these things: If we face the facts 
as they are and make the call to serve the 
cause of freedom firm and clear; if we keep 
our defenses at top strength; if we reshape 
our foreign-aid programs and stand behind 
them to the full measure of our economic 
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resources; if we show real consideration and 
understanding of the needs and problems of 
other free nations, then we shall be able to 
rally the free nations once again to work 
together in mutual trust and confidence, 
then we shall be able to regain the ground 
we have been losing, and then the cause of 
freedom will be sustained throughout the 
world.” 





Tribute to a Great Buckeye and a Great 


American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, Ohio 
and the Nation suffered a great loss last 
week with the death of Louis Bromfield. 
It had been my privilege to meet Mr. 
Bromfield and with thousands of other 
Americans I was privileged to read his 
books and his many newspaper articles. 
His death has brought to us a realiza- 
tion of the great contribution that Louis 
Bromfield made to literature, to agricul- 
ture and conservation practices, and to 
philosophy which the comman man could 
understand. 

These qualities and others have been 
summed up in a marvelous fashion in the 
following editorial by Wilbur Matson, 
editor of the Morgan County Herald of 
McConnelsville, Ohio, a close friend and 
admirer of Louis Bromfield: 


TRIBUTE TO A GREAT BUCKEYE AND A GREAT 
AMERICAN 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths.” Louis Bromfield was 59 years 
of age when his life came to an end at Uni- 
versity Hospital. That is young in an age 
since gerontology has become a problem and 
the average life span has been stepped up 
from the Biblical threescore years and ten, 
But even so, measured by deeds, not years, 
he achieved greatly and leaves the whole 
world indebted for his example. 

There were many in Morgan County who 
knew Bromfield personally and who were 
among the thousands who had made the 
pilgrimage to Richland County and lovely 
Malabar. Here, Bromfield had purchased 
1,000 acres of wornout soil and restored its 
fertility so that, once more, it became pro- 
ductive as it had been when the first settlers 
cleared the land and established homes in 
the wilderness. By a proper use of fertilizer, 
lime, the legumes and good farming methods 
these mined-out acres became the most fa- 
mous farm in the world. He told them what 
he had done and showed them how they 
could do it. Malabar is known from Land's 
End to John O’Groat. 

There are many local conservationists and 
soil_ enthusiasts who will recall Morgan 
County day 6 years ago at Malabar. It was 
an interesting and highly informative trip. 
They will remember the master of Malabar 
with his jeep and his boxers leading the 
caravan of soil zealots to the top of an emo- 
nence on his farm from which a portion of 
the Muskingum conservancy district is vis- 
sible. Here the master pointed out what 
could be done with worthless soil. His half 
hour lecture was inspiring beyond words. 
Filled with enthusiasm and zeal for his sub- 
ject, he kindled an undying resolve among 
his listeners to dedicate themselves to a great 
and worthy cause—the preservation of the 


American heritage of soll and natural] re- 
sources which had been pretty much frit- 
tered away by a generation who knew little 
of soil and less of wise methods in soil build- 
ing and conserving natural resources, 

Most men of genius are especially endowed 
in one field only. Bromfield was great in 
many fields of endeavor. A soldier in World 
War I, he came home with the Croix de 
Guerre and the star of the Legion of Honor. 
He was a journalist, a novelist, a critic in art, 
music, and drama, achieving distinction in 
these widely disparate fields. A newspaper 
columnist, in addition to his more than 20 
outstanding novels, he wrote numerous mag- 
azine articles, and gave thousands of lectures. 

Where did he get the time, vitality, and 
incredible energy to excel in these varied and 
difficult flelds? Obviously he grasped the 
significance of Franklin’s maxim that “Time 
is the stuff of which life is made,” and he 
must have had few idle moments in the 24 
hours each day when not engaged in some of 
his variegated and multifold activities. In 
his lecture tours, one day would find him at 
his experimental farm at Malabar, and the 
next in Texas or Brazil, thousands of miles 
distant, addressing audiences composing all 
races, creeds, and nationalities and spreading 
his gospel of conservation throughout the 
length and breadth of the world. 

One could discourse at length on a unique 
and rare individual such as the Sage of Mala- 
bar. We shall bring to an end this somewhat 
discursive and desultory tribute to a great 
Buckeye with a few of our own reflections 
upon a unique character with whom we 
quite by chance developed a friendship 
through community of interests, and espe- 
cially, in restoring wornout soil. 

To us, above everything, Bromfield was a 
rugged individualist. He was, as Gibbons 
said of the Germans whom Rome was at- 
tempting to subjugate—‘“the forests and 
morasses of Germany were filled with bar- 
barians, who despised life when it was sep- 
arated from freedom.” Above everything, 
Bromfield prized his liberty, his right to 
think and to say what he pleased, and to do 
as he pleased so long as his actions did not 
impinge upon the rights of others. Hetero- 
dox in many of his beliefs, it mattered little 
to him whether or not his opinions were pop- 
ular. Developing along the lines by which 
he believed himself to be endowed by nature, 
like the Norsemen, he considered “the round 
world is our home, and we call no man mas- 
ter.” Freed from any fear of economic or 
political reprisal, he could, and did, say what 
he honestly thought and believed. This very 
honesty and independence gave great added 
weight to his utterances and opinions. 

How long Bromffeld’s literary works will 
survive the erosion and ravages of time, we 
do not essay to forecast. We do believe his 
work in conservation will be of permanent 
benefit not only to America but throughout 
the world. No other individual could have 
dramatized and publicized its importance 
as he did both by tongue and by pen. The 
Master of Malabar was Ohio’s and America’s 
greatest and foremost conservationist. 

With its thousands of acres of depleted 
soils, Morgan Countians are especially in- 
debted to this gréatest of all apostles of soil- 
building and preserving our heritage of the 
land. Most Morgan County farms have, 
through the ‘past century, taken a fearful 
beating through poor farming methods. 
Endowed as we are with limestone, a basic 
need of good soil, our wornout hills are more 
easily restored to production than are those 
of glacial origin, such as Malabar. Our hills 
could have been made into the finest grazing 
and stock raising portion of Ohio. But 
Bromfield could not have competed with the 
power shovel. There was no coal near or 
under Malabar and he did not live to see ad- 
joining farms ruined and despoiled and a 
lovely landscape transformed into hideous 
spoil banks, 
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In 1950, several thousands of our home 
folks heard Bromfield and Taft on field day 
at Sentinel Mound farms. They enjoyed 
the privilege of bearing two of the greatest 
Americans of our generation, now alas, gone 
forever from the land they loved. The one 
gave his life to the cause of preserving sound 
government and our liberties, guaranteed by 
a written Constitution. Grateful Americans 
are now engaged in erecting a fitting monu- 
ment to his memory. The other gave his tre- 
mendous energies and abilities to a cause 
just as vital to us all—the cause of preserv- 
ing and building the soil, which, after all, 
in the final analysis is the basis of all wealth. 
Bromfield contributed greatly to the lasting 
well-being of America, and, like Taft, a 
grateful people should erect a monument 
to his memory. Another lustrous star has 
been added to the galaxy of the great whom 
Ohio has given to the Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, Ollie E. Fink, who has 
been associated with Friends of the 
Land, an organization dedicated to the 
saving of soil on American farms, writes 
in the March 25 issue of the Sunday 
Times Signal, of Zanesville, Ohio, as 
follows: 

A Man Wuo Lovep THE Sor. 


Louis Bromfield, who departed this life a 
week ago, was a kind, humble man with a 
magnificent mind. He was a man of many 
interests and talents and lived in a world 
of great ideas. It was a privilege and a high 
pleasure to have the opportunity to serve in 
close association with this great American 
conservation leader. 

For more than 15 years I have experienced 
®& warm and personal friendship with him. 
In the early dajs of Friends of the Land we 
were brought together and have served this 
society. For years Louis Bromfield traveled 
the length and breadth of this land telling 
the story of the Friends of the Land and all 
those other people, who love the soil, and 
who would like to restore this country not 
to what it once was, but to what it could 
be—a kind of dream. He expressed his love 
for the land in our publications. 

Speaking of Dr. Charlies Holzer of Galli- 
polis, one of the founders, Mr. Bromfield 
said, “He feels as I do. What he has made 
in worldly goods means nothing to him. 
You could take everything the doctor has, 
everything I have, and it would not make 
the least difference. We would go on doing 
what were are doing, go on being interested 
in what we are interested in, go on loving 
what we love. 

“That is what Americans have to think 
about. We have been too lucky. I have 
seen what has happened to other countries. 
I know it can happen to this one. It worries 
me, keeps me awake sometimes at night. 

“This is a great country. We are only 
going to keep it great, preserve it, realize its 
immense possibilities by working together 
in the understanding that this was some- 
thing given to us to take care of. If we 
don’t, we shall destroy ourselves.” 

Insight into Louis Bromfield and his deep 
feeling for the land is shown in the fiction 
story “My Ninety Acres” published in Pleas- 
ant Valley and in The Land. “I felt again 
a sudden lump in my throat. * * *” He had 
pictured the lief of Walter Oakes, the best 
farmer in the county. On one of his fre- 
quent visits to this farm as he walked down 
the hill he thought, “this is the most beau- 
tiful farm in America—the most beautiful, 
rich farm in the world—‘My Ninety Acres.’ 

“The corn stood waist-high and vigorous 
and green, the oats thick and strong, the 
wheat already turning a golden yellow. In 
the meadow the bumblebees were working on 
clover that rose almost as high a man’s 
thighs. In all that plenty there was some- 
thing almost extravagant and voluptuous. 
The rich fields were like one of the opulent 
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women painted by Rubens, like a woman well 
loved whose beauty thrives and increases by 
love-making.” 

Nellie was the beloved wife of Walter 
Oakes who had lived only a brief period with 
this fine farmer before her death at the birth 
of a son. Nellie was always right in her 
farming ideas. “If it wasn’t natural it wasn’t 
right, and I never found that she was wrong. 
She used to say that there are two kinds of 
farms—the ‘live’ farms and the ‘dead’ ones 
and you could tell the difference by look- 
ing at them. A ‘live’ farm is the most beau- 
tiful place in the world and the ‘dead’ farm 
was the saddest. It depended upon the man 
who worked them—whether he loved the 
place **. 

And so Louis Bromfield in conversing with 
this farmer who loved his 90 acres said “I 
think Nellie is everywhere in that 90 acres. 
He’s never lonely. She’s in the garden and 
the fields and his famous fence rows. She’s 
out there husking corn with him now in the 
bottom 40.” Sometimes I think the old gen- 
tleman gets Nellie and the 90 acres a little 
mixed up. “I understood suddenly the whole 
story of Walter and Nellie and the 90 acres.” 

Forty years after the woman was dead, 
one of the most tragic but beautitful of all 
love stories, and Louis Bromfield with that 
understanding writes “I felt a sudden lump 
in my throat, * * *” and he concludes the 
the story—‘The farm will never be farmed 
as old Walter farmed it. There isn’t any- 
body who will ever farm that earth again as 
if it were the only woman he ever loved.” 

In the story of Ninety Acres, Nellie lived 
on—‘she was everywhere.” Like Nellie, the 
influence of Louis Bromfield will be found 
by those who love the soil to live on and on. 
On the four continents, wherever good acres 
are found on earth Louis Bromfield will be 
there—everywhere. 

Finally as in the story of Abou Ben Adhem 
who wished to be remembered as one who 
loved his fellow men, the name of Louis 
Bromfield will lead all the rest of those who 
loved the land, and those friends who love 
it. His passing leaves a lump in the throats 
of all of us who love the land. 


Mr. Speaker, E. B. “Butter” Howard, 
another close friend of Louis Bromfield 
and prominent farmer of Muskingum 
County, Ohio, has written in the same 
issue of the Sunday Times Signal as 
follows: 

FRIENDLY, HUMBLE, AND HELPFUL 


I am indeed grateful that many years ago 
I made the acquaintance of Louis Bromfield 
and that this acquaintanceship ripened into 
a close friendship, for it was through these 
years that I learned many lessons in conser- 
vation, agriculture, and above all, apprecia- 
tion of better things of life and living from 
him. 

“Louie” was a gracious host, a most affable 
guest and traveling companion. 

He made and kept friends because he was 
friendly, humble and helpful. 

Seldom will one meet a person who has 
such authoritative knowledge of so many 
subjects of literature, music, art, theater, and 
agriculture, and with it all the great ability 
to write and lecture on these subjects. 

In my visits to Malabar, I have met people 
from many countries and many walks of life 
and he had the attribute of making all wel- 
come and at ease. 

He made Malabar a practical farm, one 
that would be typical of any good farmer 
instead of a showplace. 

From early spring to the rough weather 
of fall, he would take groups over his farm 
and show them wonderful results of bring- 
ing one of the most wornout farms that I 
have ever seen to the most productive. 
These crowds often numbered 500 to 1,000. 

Louie loved Ameirca but, most of all, 
Ohio. He achieved more, at 59, than most 
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anyone can ever hope to do. He has shown 
us the way and it is up to all that have bene- 
fited from his great teachings in agriculture 
and conservation. 

This great effort no doubt was inspired 
by his years in India where 80 percent of the 
people are born, live, and die without the 
great satisfaction of going to bed without 
the gnawing of hunger. 

Louis has done his job well. He has made 
the world a better place in which to live. 
We who love the soil will carry on. May God 
rest his soul. 





School Aid or Not? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the ConcrEssIonaL Rec- 
orD an editorial from the New York 
Times, dated February 14, 1956. The 
editorial is entitled “School Aid or Not?” 

Progress on Federal aid for school con- 
struction has been held up for the last 2 
or 3 weeks by the House Rules Committee, 
which we hope will be induced this week to 
release the legislation for action. The two 
principal rival bills are those proposed by 
the administration and by the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee; but the differ- 
ences are mainly of degree, and a compro- 
mise between them can surely be reached 
without much difficulty. 

The real stumbling blocks to any school- 
aid bill come from two totally different 
sources that have little if anything in com- 
mon: (1) the people who are opposed to all 
Federal help for public schools, basing their 
opposition on States’ right or similarly re- 
strictive grounds; and (2) the people who 
insist on an antisegregation amendment as 
@ prerequisite to Federal help for the pub- 
lic schools. We think that the evident crisis 
in public-school education throughout the 
country has aroused sufficient sentiment to 
overcome the first of these two oppositionist 
groups if it stood alone. But when the 
question becomes confused by the bitter and 
irrelevant argument over integration, the 
school bill is really in danger. 

Representative Apam C. PowELt, Jr., of 
Manhattan, may be sincere in offering his 
amendment that would withhold Federal aid 
to any school district that failed to com- 
ply with the Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing segregation in the public schools; 
but if he persists in pushing this amend- 
ment when the bill does reach the House 
floor he may well be killing all Federal aid 
to schools at this session of the Congress. 
For it will be politically very difficult for a 
great many Representatives to vote against 
such an amendment in an election year, and 
yet it will be almost impossible to get a 
bill containing this amendment through the 
Senate. 

Quite apart from the practical politics of 
the situation, we believe the Powell amend- 
ment represents the wrong approach to solv- 
ing the integration question. It is evident 
from his press-conference remarks that 
President Eisenhower thinks so too. And 
so does Adlai Stevenson whose comments on 
this subject afford a strikingly refreshing 
contrast to those of his chief rivals for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, Gov- 
ernor Harriman in particular. The latter 
flatly supports the Powell amendment, talks 
vaguely of Federal action to enforce desegre- 
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gation without specifying how, and at the 
same time acknowledges that “it is up to 
the Supreme Court” to deal with the present 
adjustment period in the South. 

In a thoughtful statement that may or 
may not cost him votes but certainly should 
earn him respect, Governor Stevenson points 
out that “we will not * * * reduce race 
prejudice by denyin, to areas afflicted with 
it the means of improving the educational 
standards of all their people”; nor will we 
improve the situation “by coercive Federal 
action that will arm the extremists and 
disarm the men of goodwill in the South 
who, with courage and patience, have already 
accomplished so much.” Above all, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson asks that the segregation 
issue be taken out of the campaign, rightly 
observing that there could hardly be a 
greater disservice to the Nation than the 
political exploitation of the tensions that 
have inevitably followed the Supreme 
Court's decision. . 

It should be remembered that in that de- 
cision the Supreme Court left the method of 
working out desegregation in the schools to 
the lower Federal courts, which are to cut 
the pattern in each case to fit local condi- 
tions. If there is merit to the thought be- 
hind the Powell amendment, it clearly 
should be tested in the courts, not imposed 
by the Federal legislature. The important 
thing, as President Eisenhower said, is to get 
the school-aid bill through now. Then the 
people who sincerely believe that Federal aid 
should be withheld from nonintegrated 
school districts could bring suit, if they 
wished, to effect that purpose. The issue 
would be joined where it properly belongs: 
in the Federal courts that set the stage for 
desegregation in the first place. 





The Age of Illusions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. Ted F. Berry, of the Washington 
State Grange News, concerning the 
Federal farm program, which appeared 
in the March 9 edition of that publica- 
tion: 

Life magazine, arch critic of our Federal 
farm programs, has gotten around to thank- 
ing its lucky stars that the free world has 
an abundance of fcod. The greatest weak- 
ness of Russia and her satellites is a short- 
age food which in turn resulted from lacing 
agriculture into a collective farming strait 
jacket, says the magazine. 

Unfortunately, our surpluses inevitably 
find their way into the hands of the Reds 
(to our vast detriment) through “dumping” 
and “giveaway” programs. So, Life’s editors 
reason, the thing to do is make free world 
farms bigger and fewer, transfer surplus 
farmers into industry—automatically pro- 
weed to solve the food distribution problem 
and have better quality food for everybody. 
The first step is to have President Eisen- 
hower veto 90 percent of parity. 

Now, if that isn’t a prime example of 
Alice-in-Wonderland logic, we've missed the 
point entirely. First you bankrupt enough 
American farmers to eliminate the surplus. 
What about the rest of the free nations? 
Are they about to discontinue their high 
fixed export farm prices, export subsidies 
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and other devices adopted in their unalter- 
able determination to build self-sufficiency 
in food? 

Secondly, having exterminated a sufficient 
number of American farmers, you will auto- 
matically reach an ideal point of balance 
between food supply and food demand, 
making everybody prosperous and happy. 
What has happened, meanwhile, to the 
hundreds of thousands of workers and mer- 
chants who depended upon the exterminated 
farmers for their living? What, indeed, will 
have happened to the displaced farmers who 
can’t find jobs in industry? And even if 
human nature be repealed, can we persuade 
Mother Nature to stop interfering with food 
production? If not, how can we be sure of 
adequate food at all if we don't produce a 
surplus? 

Surely it will be disastrous if Congress 
heeds the exponents of scarcity with re- 
spect to farm policy, or listens to the ex- 
ploded theory that lower prices reduce sur- 
pluses. On the other hand, it is decidedly 
in the Nation’s interest that Congress de- 
vise programs that will help farmers now 
to stay on the farm and maintain a living 
standard equivalent to that of their city 
brethren. 

This will require what might be termed 
emergency price-bolstering methods. But 
the only real incentive to farmers to produce 
in accordance with demand is a fair price— 
not from the Government but in the market 
place—because that is the only way in 
which you can maintain normal relation- 
ships among commodities. 

It seems to the writer that our farm 
troubles arise largely from the fact that we 
traditionally put the business cart before 
the agricultural horse. Practically all com- 
modity prices—except agricultural—start at 
the point of production. Food prices appear 
to start at retail and move backward through 
the various middleman charges and profits. 
The farmer gets what is left, if anything.—B. 





One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Anniversary 
of Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
March 25, marked the 135th anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence Day. It is 
fitting that the House of Representatives 
should take time today to honor those 
brave patriots who gave their lives for 
the cause of Greek independence 135 
years ago. Yet we could not celebrate 
Greek independence without paying 
homage to the many generations of 
these remarkable people who cradled 
western civilization and gave first life to 
the ideas of freedom, liberty, and inde- 
pendence which they practiced more 
than 2,000 years ago. 

The Greeks were among the first of 
the ancients to appreciate the real worth 
of these ideas and to fight bravely for 
their realization. When the Romans 
overran Greece, Greek concepts of po- 
litical life and philosophy took firm root 
in European thought. In the 15th cen- 
tury when Greece fell to the Turks, she 
continued her struggle, lasting more 
than 400 years, for the freedom and 
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national independence which she had 
mothered for the world. Finally, on 
March 25, 1821, the yoke was thrown off 
when Greece won her long-sought inde- 
pendence. 

It is well for all Americans, and all who 
cherish freedom throughout the world, 
to pause today in remembrance of this 
brave and gallant people who, with un- 
surpassed courage, have fought every 
form of tyranny and oppression which 
has challenged freedom and indivjdual 
dignity. 

We in the United States are fortunate 
indeed that the attributes of ancient and 
modern Greece—upon which western 
civilization is based—have been brought 
directly to this country by our Greek- 
American citizens. Their contribution 
to every phase of our society and culture 
is beyond measure. 

So it is doubly fitting that we com- 
memorate today the significant victory 
which Greece won 135 years ago—for 
this was a victory in which countless 
millions have shared in every part of the 
world. It was and will continue to be 
a victory for free people everywhere. 





United States Steel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, AFL— 
CIO, in reply to the 1955 annual report 
of the United States Steel Corp., on 
March 22, 1956: 


United States Steel, in the corporation’s 
1955 annual report issued yesterday, reported 
record-making production of steel, record- 
making sales, record-making profits, and 
record-making dividends for its sharehold- 
ers. 
Instead of congratulating the manage- 
ment-labor team responsible for this 
achievement, the corporation took this occa- 
sion gratuitously to insult both the Steel- 
workers Union and our Government as being 
the “two basic roots” of an inflationary trend. 

The Eisenhower administration will un- 
doubtedly answer for the Government. 

It is my plain duty to answer for the Union. 

Only the chairman of the board and the 
financial managers of the steel corporation, 
whose horizons are limited by Wall Street, 
could regard the efforts of steelworkers to 
obtain better wages, pensions, and security 
for themselves and their families, to be 
solely the result of competition between 
union leaders seeking “always to out-do each 
other in elevating employment costs in their 
respective industries.” Some of these gen- 
tlemen seem to know little about human 
values. They also seem to ignore basic 
economics. 

The gains won by the workers in the steel 
industry through their union, have not 
caused inflation. The central fact omitted 
in the corporation's report is that the cost of 
these gains has been more than offset by 
increases in productivity. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the union won a 15 cents an hour 
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increase, but each worker, on the average, 
produced so much more steel per hour that 
the actual wage cost of each ton of steel 
went down, not up. United States Steel, to 
be sure increased its prices last year, but the 
price increases and whatever inflation re- 
sulted therefrom, cannot be laid to the wage 
increase. F 

Indeed, the corporation made a neat profit 
on the wage increase last year. The theoret- 
ical “cost” to United States Steel of the 1955 
wage increase was approximately $30 mil- 
lion—the actual cost was zero, because of the 
increase in productivity. But the corpora- 
tion, immediately following the wage in- 
crease, raised steel prices $7.50 per ton. This 
price increase brought in more than $96 
million in additional profits for the last 6 
months of 1955—a clear profit of $66 million 
over and above the theoretical ‘“‘cost” of the 
wage increase. 

Making a profit on a wage increase is noth- 
ing new for United States Steel. The cor- 
poration does it every time. 

United States Steel says it is concerned 
about inflation. The Steelworkers Union is 
concerned about inflation. We suggest that 
the corporation’s financial managers analyze 
the impact upon inflation of their price and 
profit policies. 

The most recent example of United States 
Steel’s impact upon inflation is their action, 
after a year of record-making profits, in jack- 
ing up the prices of tin plate $8.80 a ton, 
effective April 1, on top of a like increase last 
October 1. Anticipated production of tin 
plate in 1956 by United States Steel will be 
slightly less than 3 million tons. At an 
$8.80 increase a ton, this means an additional 
profit of between 20 and 25 million dollars 
for United States Steel. 

This item alone is almost as much as the 
total cost of last year’s wage increase. 

Even their fellow industrialists, the man- 
agement of the can companies which use the 
tin plate, felt called upon to protest most 
vehemently this further spur to inflation. 

The steelworkers’ union believes in fair 
wages, fair prices, and’fair profits. We also 
believe that successful collective bargaining 
depends upon mutual respect. 

From the statement, one could easily see 
an effort to tear down the increasingly better 
labor-mangement relations so painstakingly 
built up between United States Steel and our 
union, We trust this is not the same. 





The Wheat Farmer’s Position 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, occa- 
sionally I receive a letter from a constit- 
uent which is such an excellent discussion 
of a particular problem before Congress 
that I am constrained to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

I recently received such a letter from 
Mr. E. C. Huntley, chairman of the 
Washington State Highway Commission. 
Mr. Huntley’s letter discusses the posi- 
tion of the wheat farmer, with particu- 
lar reference to Whitman County in the 
State of Washington, and how he might 
be expected to view the farm legislation 
now under consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including Mr. Huntley’s letter:. 
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WASHINGTON STATE 
HicHway COMMISSION, 
Olympia, March 2, 1956. 
Hon. Don MaAGNuUsON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stir: After traveling over most of 
eastern Washington and talking to many 
wheat farmers, bankers, and county agents, 
I have decided to write to you because I 
know you are in a position to talk to the 
proper officials. 

The need to maintain a prosperous agri- 
culture in this country is often not associ- 
ated with general economic stability by 
many people. They consider the small per- 
centage of our population who operate and 
live on our farms as being insufficient to 
influence our general prosperity. Because 
actual farmers do represent a low percentage 
of our total population, many folks seem to 
think (1) it is unsound if the prices on the 
products the farmer has to sell are high 
enough to establish a prosperous agriculture 
and (2) a nonprosperous or even bankrupt 
agriculture would affect the general pros- 
perity very little. Moderately heavy agricul- 
tural surpluses are considered disastrous for 
the country whereas surpluses of other 
things, goods, materials, equipment, etc., are 
considered as assets in reserve. 

I want to point out the unsoundness of 
the assumptions such as those mentioned 
above and enlarge upon the importance of 
an economy that will make it possible for 
the farmer on a well-managed family-sized 
farm to receive sufficient returns from his 
labor and management to carry on. : He 
should be able to maintain the fertility of 
his soit, the quality of his livestock, to keep 
his equipment in good repair and replace 
wornout and obsolete equipment when nec- 
essary. His returns should enable him to 
participate in educational, religious, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual development of his 
community, State, and country. 

Since the production of wheat is the basic 
pursuit in Whitman County, special refer- 
ence will be made to the problems of the 
wheatgrower in this letter. 

In determining the importance of a pros- 
perous agriculture to a sound total economy, 
the following points should be considered: 
People employed in agriculture include more 
than just those who farm the land and 
produce the livestock. It includes, also, those 
who work in the mines, the factories, and 
the wholesale and retail stores concerned 
with the manufacture and distribution of 
equipment used by farmers. It includes 
those working in the building and operation 
of rolling stock necessary to get needed equip- 
ment and supplies to the farmer and the 
commodities he produces to the consumer, 
It includes the large group of workers em- 
ployed in the processing of agricultural 
commodities for.the consumer trade. It in- 
cludes those workers who produce and dis- 
tribute fertilizers, insecticides, and herbicides 
used in agriculture. Agriculture also uses 
large amounts of gas, oil, and electricity. 
There are many others whose jobs are 
stimulated by the needs of agriculture. Total 
population involved in all forms of agri- 
culture has been estimated at 35 million 
people in the United. 

The many taxes from income tax to prop- 
erty tax paid by all agriculture is a sizable 
part of the country’s total tax take. In a 
county like Whitman County agriculture is 
the source, directly and indirectly, for about 
all the tax money. 

Extended periods of low income to agri- 
culture have always resulted in increased 
unemployment. The farmer with little or no 
net returns from his work is like the laborer 
without a job—he has very little with which 
to purchase even the bare necessities. As 
large segments of agriculture and labor lose 
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purchasing power, additiona? unemployment 

develops and supluses pile up not only in 

farm commodities but in all branches of 

trade. These surpluses are not caused by 

overproduction but, instead, by a lack of 

ae power by large groups of our popula- 
on. 

In general, farming is a business. It re- 
quires the planning and work of not only 
the farmer alone, but also the planning and 
the work of the farmer’s family. The fact 
that farming is still largely a family business 
in this country is one of the big factors up- 
holding our fine democracy. 

How big is a farm business in Whitman 
County? The average farm unit in the 
county at present contains about 580 acres 
of cultivated land. The 240 acre farm (one 
of the smaller family-sized farms) has a 
market value on land and buildings of about 
$60,000. Sales have been made at higher 
values. Necessary farm equipment to operate 
this farm would, at the present time, cost over 
$20,000. Many farms of this size would re- 
quire over $25,000 to replace the farming 
equipment they now have. 

The farm with 1,000 acres of cultivated 
land would have a value on land and build- 
ings of about $250,000. Necessary farm 
equipment to operate this would cost at this 
time about $40,000 to $45,000. So most of 
our farms represent sizable businesses. 

Very few farms have been purchased at 
the above values and paid for unless the 
purchaser had supplemental income to that 
derived from acreage purchased. Mosi of the 
equipment, on a large majority of our farms, 
was paid for during years of unrestricted 
productions and ‘high supports on grain 
crops. 

Another factor that is very important in 
modern day farming and especially so in 
commercial wheat production is the neces- 
sary daily cash outlay. I am referring to 
gasoline, diesel oil, and electricity. During 
the days of horse and mule power, the power 
fuel (hay and grain for feed) was grown and 
stored on the farm for the following years’ 
operation. During the base period for the 
old parity formula (1909 to 1914) the aver- 
age price for wheat was about 88 cents per 
bushel. All the farming was powered by 
horses or mules during that time. Usually 
the horses and mules were also raised on 
the farm. At that time, the cost of the 
farm equipment on the 240 acre farm did 
not exceed $2,500 to $3,000 and day by day 
cash costs for operations were very low. 

Because of vastly improved farm equip- 

“ment, of superior varieties of crops, of better 
cultural practices, of crop rotations and use 
of fertilizer, per acre yields have increased. 
Much of this increase per acre yield has 
come in-the last 10 years, but the increase 
in per acre yield has not kept pace with in- 
creased costs of operation during the last 
10 years. 

During the years of what is now called the 
high Government supports on grain crops 
many farmers in Whitman County improved 
their home and farm buildings, bought new 
farm equipment, and laid aside a little re- 
serve, Also during that time they paid the 
largest Federal income tax that they had ever 
paid. Their local taxes were paid on time. 
They were fairly prosperous as were operators 
of other types of business and surely this 
prosperity of agriculture made its contribu- 
tion to the general prosperity of the country. 
No doubt, it made jobs for millions of workers 
throughout the United States. It has been 
said that the high supports on wheat in- 
creased the Federal income tax paid by our 
wheat farmers more than the cost of the 
support program to those same farmers, 

While I have no way to prove the above 
statement, I am familiar with some farmers’ 
tax statements for 1955 as compared with 
those of 1954 and 1952. In the general 
downward trend of 1955 statements I can 
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gee some evide@ce of the lower prices on 
livestock and the lower supports on wheat 
and barley. 

If the costs of producing crops were going 
down, prices received by farmers could go 
down on the same scale without much dam- 

But with costs still going up, even a 
little reduction in prices received will be 
quickly reflected in the general economy of 
every farming community. Of course, the 
mecessary acreage reduction program on 
wheat reduces the bushel output per farm 
at the same time. 

Compliance with the wheat acreage allot- 
ment program in Whitman County has been 
Near 100 percent during the period of high 
supports on wheat. Will that high percent- 
age of compliance continue under a program 
that will bring lower and lower prices for 
wheat? I don’t think it will. Production 
from the farm at a price is the only way to 
farm income. Volume of production can be 
cut if price received is sufficient to pay cost 
and keep the land and equipment in a good 
state of repair. Price received can be cut 
if volume can be held up to pay costs and 
keep the plant in good working condition. 
But, any program that cuts volume of pro- 
duction and price per unit (bushel) at the 
same time and also while costs of production 
are holding or still rising will accomplish 
only one thing: It will create an agricul- 
tural condition similar to the one that exist- 
ed during the early 1930’s. 

What does the Whitman County wheat 
grower think of the proposed soil bank pro- 
gram? Will he cooperate with it as he has 
with the allotment program to date? Of 
course, those two questions can only be an- 
swered by speculation at this time. The 
farmer appreciates the surplus wheat prob- 
lem and will be inclined to want to cooper- 
ate with any or programs that work 
toward some ction in that surplus. The 
real question will be whether he feels he 
can cooperate with the new program. Pos- 
sible costs of his production and upkeep are 
going to be uppermost in his mind. If any 
additional cut is made in his 1956 wheat 
acreage, it will be because the payment per 
acre is sufficiently high to approach the ex- 
pected income ‘he would receive by harvest- 
ing the wheat. 

The second phase of the soil bank pro- 
gram which contemplates annual rent pay- 
ments from the Government for acreage re- 
tired from crops and seeded to a conserva- 
tion crop has merit. But, again, its accept- 


ance by wheat farmers will depend upon the. 


amount that can be paid per acre. If the 
per acre payment (rent) is relatively small, 
only the least productive parts of fields will 
be turned to the program. Reduction in 
total bushels produced would not be great. 

Wheat farmers in the county are now 
greatly concerned about the possibility of 
rapidly reducing returns from their labors. 
They are anxious to get an improvement in 
methods of establishing wheat bases on the 
separate farms. A recent mass meeting 
called to discuss the present procedure for 
determining wheat bases and recommend- 
ing improvements voted about 85 percent 
in favor of 90 percent of parity support on 
wheat. 

It appears that the higher support would 
justify more cooperation with the soil bank 
program than would the lower supports. 
Our farmers desire to get at least sufficient 
income from their farms to continue to pay 
taxes and operation costs and to keep their 
plants in good repair. Programs that prom- 


Perhaps you will be surprised to receive 
such a long and detailed letter from me, but 
I am much concerned and have given this 
problem much thought, and have taken con- 
siderable time to get all the facts. 
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Hoping that after you have read this let- 
ter you will be sympathetic with the prob- 
lems of the wheat farmer and be in a posi- 
tion to get results, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. HuNTLEY, 
Chairman, State Highway Commission, 





Problem of Segregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I wish to include the following state- 
ment of David J. McDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
AFL-CIO, before the 19th annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Union Council, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Thursday, March 15, 
1956: 

Mr. President, secretary-treasurer, fellow 
delegates and friends; I want to talk to you, 
you people of Pennsylvania who are not par- 
ticularly bothered as yet by this problem; 
I want to talk to you about the problem 
of segregation. 

The newspapers are filled with stories con- 
cerning the problems of segregation in the 
school system of America. And I have been 
traveling around the country recently, and 
I have been in several parts of the Deep 
South in recent weeks, and I have talked 
to leaders of labor, leaders of Government, 
and leaders of industry. I have tried to ex- 
press the views of the organized labor move- 
ment.on this subject, and I have listened 
to the views of ind y, and the views of 
politicians. In addi thereto, just as re- 
cently as last night, I was talking with a 
businessman who said to me that he is very 
concerned about this problem. Many people 
are considerably apprehensive 
about the future of our country. Men of 
good will and common sense are giving seri- 
ous heed to finding ways and means to elim- 
inate this dissension and to enable America 
to really hold up her head in the ranks of 
free nations in regard to the question of a 
man’s color. 

I view what is going on today—the rise 
of these so-called citizens councils, and the 
general attitude being expressed by, yes, 
millions of people in our country—TI regard 
this as the most serious challenge to the 
American democracy in the past 100 years. 

If one were just to read his history books 
of a century ago describing life in our land 
then, he would say to himself: This sounds 
like 1856, not 1956. I have taken occasion 
too, to review the history of those troubled 
days of a hundred years ago. I do not fear 
that men will be so foolish as to carry this 
thing on to the stage which we reached in 
1861. No, I do not fear that. But I do fear 
that some stupid people may try to take us 
down that road and rather than find a solu- 
tion to these problems of segregation, will 
create greater and more serious problems 
which will set back this battle for democ- 
racy for all of our people by several more 
generations. ; 

You know, this is a rather strange thing 
about which I speak—segregation in the Deep 
South. I feel lots of times it disappears when 
@ man enters a factory. Segregation may 
exist in classrooms, hotels, places of public 
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assembly, but when a man goes into a mill 
or a factory and he becomes part of a working 
machine, all color seems suddenly to drain 
from his body and he just becomes a man. 

Let me attempt to illustrate what I mean 
by this statement. I would like to describe 
an industrial operation which I witnessed 
with my own eyes, and which told a tre- 
mendous story to me, and I hope I get my 
point over to you. 

I was in a room where a certain type of 
metal was being melted and poured from a 
ladle into pigs—iron pigs—and the operation 
went something like this. There was a man 
operating a ladle crane. The crane operator 
was a white man. When he got the ladle 
over the bed of pigs, another white man, a 
fellow about 50 years of age, a big powerful 
man stripped to the waist, reached up and 
took hold of a handle on the ladle and tilted 
it to pour the metal into the pigs. Working 
with him was a big brawny young Negro, a 
fellow perhaps 27 or 28 years of age, and 
he, too, was stripped to the waist, because it 
was very hot. This Negro was an assistant or 
a helper to the pourer. It was his job to take 
a@ long scraper and scrape the scum off the 
top of the metal and let it fall down into a 
pit. 

There was a fourth man working in that 
particular room. He was relining another 
ladle over at the side, and he, too, was a 
Negro. So this was the scene: Two white 
men and two Negroes involved in an indus- 
trial operation. They were pouring metal in 
order that this metal might be sold on the 
American market, and be manufactured into 
useful goods. 

Now, as this huge white man, I am talking 
about, pulled down on the lever, naturally, 
as more and more of the metal flowed out, it 
became more difficult for him to pull down 
on the lever. So the next thing you know, I 
saw his assistant, this Negro, giving him a 
hand—helping him to pull down the lever. 
And before very long, the craneman was down 
out of his crane, and this other man who was 
relining the spare ladle joined the other 
three, Some of them.brought out a piece of 
2 x 4 wood which was shoved into the loop 
on the edge of this handle, and before you 
knew it, the four of them were pulling on 
the 2 x 4, in order to do what? In order to 
get the last drop of metal out of the ladle so 
that it could go to market. 

What did we see there? Was there segrega- 
tion? Oh, no. These were 4 men, 4 masses 
of muscle all engaged in 1 operation, and the 
sweat of the white man was streaming upon 
the sweat of the black man, and the sweat of 
the black man was streaming upon the body 
of the white man. They were an inter- 
mingled mass of humanity engaged in an in- 
dustrial operation. Did some foreman walk 
up and say, “Separate”? Did some superin- 
tendent say, “You cannot do this”? Rather 
to the contrary, this was their job to do to 
produce goods for America, and they were do- 
ing it, and they thought nothing of it. One 
didn’t push the other and say, “Get away 
from me.” Rather they cooperated. 

Now, what do I mean when { tell you this 
story? I mean simply this: The factories of 
America can certainly be made the class- 
rooms of democracy in America if people will 
go about it in the right way. 

The minute the whistle blew these men 
separated and went their separate ways. 
Some went to one part of the community 
and some went to another part of the com- 
munity. Some rode the front of the buses 
and some rode the rear of the buses. The 
children of some of them were sent to one 
school and the children of others were sent 
to another school. 

There are great organizations in our coun- 
try which are constantly the idea 


of democracy, some I fear preaching the idea 
of democracy without a full realization of 
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what we really mean by democracy in our 
land. 

When I say that the factories can be made 
the classrooms of democracy of America I 
call upon such organizations as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce to speak out 
truly as believers in American democracy, to 
speak out on this subject, and to help to pro- 
vide ways and means to eliminate this threat 
to the American way of life. 

We of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
have certainly done our jobs. It is true that 
there are still a few members of our organi- 
zation who do not recognize the modern-day 
world, but they are mighty few. 

In the United Steelworkers of America 
there is no discrimination. There is no seg- 
regation. There are no Jim Crow locals. 
There are no Jim Crow lines of progression, 
even in the South. If there are I have never 
heard of any, because we faced up to our 
responsibilities and we recognized the basic 
creed of our land that all men are created 
equal. 

What can be done about this in a prac- 
tical sense? {I have already said the NAM 
and the chamber of commerce could do 
something about it. What can be done about 
this by management? In our land it is im- 
possible to separate economics from politics 
or politics from economics. We know that. 
In many of our great universities there are 
schools of economic and political science. 
Thousands of young men and women study 
these sciences each year. There is no real 
separation of the two. 

I have a suggestion to make which I 
believe is practical. 

Many of us here come from small towns 
and we know that in many instances the 
general manager of a plant in such a — 
town is the most important citizen in that 
town. In many instances his importance 
even transcends that of the mayor of the 
community. In many instances every word 
he utters is needed by the commun- 
ity. In the southern part of our country 
this is even more true. The man who lives 
in thre house on the top of the hill is a man 
of extreme importance and his word, par- 
ticularly in the nonunion towns, is law. The 
political leaders bow to his will and they 
shudder at his anger. In piaces where the 
community workers are members of unions, 
the situation is not quite the same as it is 
in nonunion towns, but nevertheless the fac- 
tory manager is a man of great importance. 

What is a factory manager? He is an em- 
ployee, the same as the most humble wheel- 
barrow pusher or machinist or typist or 
chemist is an employee. He too must take 
orders. Take orders from whom? From 
topside management and from the owners 
of the operation. 

What is my suggestion? Topside manage- 
ment of American industry, such as the steel 
industry and the textile industry, the furni- 
ture manufacturing industry and the lumber 
industry and the chemical industry, all of 
which are great entities in the southern part 
of our land, is usually composed of men from 
the northern part of our country. I call 
upon them to institute a system of education 
among their plant managers in the south- 
ern part of our land. This is an obligation 
of American industry. I call upon them to 
institute a system of education whereby these 
leaders of economic and ofttimes of political 
thought in the South can raise their voices 
in a plea for the continuance and advance- 
ment of our system of American democracy 
and forthwith put a stop to the sort of thing 
which confronts us today, the sort of thing 
which has caused over 100 Members of Con- 
gress to affix their signatures to a document 
defying the edicts of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

It is not alone labor’s role and it is not 
alone the role of the Republican Party and 
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the northern Democrats to uphold this edict 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the subject of segregation. It is also the 
responsibility of American industrial man- 
agement to speak out affirmatively on this 
and to do something about it, and here is 
a@ practical way to do it. 

We must wipe out the Mason-Dixon line 
in American culture. We must do it. 

I hope my few words will fall upon some 
fertile ground. I hope that there will be 
some leaders of American management who 
will heed these words and will forthwith 
tell their leaders in the South that they must 
help to revise the type of thinking which 
is going on in the minds of so many people 
down there today. Economics and politics 
in our country are inseparable. Let those 
who speak out in behalf of American de- 
mocracy do something about it. Let those 
who constantly berate the activities of the 
Communists, both here and abroad, do some- 
thing about this subject. 

When we of organized labor berate the ac- 
tivities of communism both here and abroad 
we do something about it, so let these asso- 
ciations of businessmen do something about 
it. Let them help us to restore America to 
a@ position of outstanding leadership in the 
minds of all the people of the world. Let 
them remember that the vast majority of 
people in this world are men whose skin is 
not colored white, and let them help us to 
bring a realization of this fact to the un- 
thinking who unwittingly would destroy us 
because of some simply stupid ideas which 
are inbred in them. 

Prejudice is not something which is nat- 
uralinaman. Prejudice is something which 
is imbued into the minds of children by peo- 
ple who have grown to hate other people, 
and usually without good cause. 

The Supreme Court was right in its de- 
cision. The Supreme Court of the United 
States must be upheld, or God help our land. 





The Chiropractic Profession Sponsors 
Correct Posture Week, May 1-7 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
general health of all our citizens in 
America is of increasing importance, not 
only in Congress but throughout the Na- 
tion. For that reason, may I call the 
attention of my colleagues to a very fine 
contribution to our national health 
which has been made by the chiropractic 
profession of America, 

Correct Posture Week, May 1 to 7, is 
being observed all over the United States. 
Many of the governors of our great 
States and mayors of our metropolitan 
centers have issued special proclama- 
tions for this observance. In many 
schools, both public and private, special 
attention will be given during the week 
to the posture of schoolchildren by the 
Nation’s teachers. 

Correct Posture Week, May If to 7, is 
sponsored as a public service by the 
chiropractic profession of America and 
has been for many years past. 

This sponsorship is particularly ap- 
propriate because doctors of chiropractic 
are particularly and acutely aware of the 
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damage done to the human body by bad 
posture habits. 

They long have preached to the Amer- 
ican people that millions of dollars in 
expenditures for health could be saved 
by better posture—better posture taught 
to children in their formative years and 
better posture practiced by adults. 

Under leave, I am inserting at this 
point in the Recorp a statement prepared 
by Dr. F. Lorne Wheaton, of New Haven, 
Conn., who is publicity chairman of the 
chiropractice public-relations conference 
committee. The text follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. F. L. WHEATON 

A great contribution to the health and 
welfare of the Nation is being made by the 
chiropractors of America in improving the 
posture and thus increasing the efficiency 
of all our workers. Poor posture is expensive, 
and poor posture habits are responsible not 
only for many days of lost time but for poor 
response to job needs and eventually for a 
shortened life of top efficiency. 

To aid this posture improvement is the 
sole aim of the chiropractic profession when 
it annually sponsors Correct Posture Week, 
May 1-7. 

This is the time when chiropractors use 
every means of publicity to draw public at- 
tention to this primary aim of chiropractic. 
They believe, preach, and practice that cor- 
rect posture will promote better health and 
appearance. 

In that belief we are in complete agree- 
ment with every branch of the healing arts, 
and we are sincere in our constant efforts 
to cooperate with all Americans in improving 
the standards of our national health. 

It is encouraging to note that many agen- 
cies of our Federal Government have been in 
the vanguard of those advocating correct 
posture as a definite aid toward sound health 
and long life. ; 

These include, among others, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor; the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; and the 
White House Conference on Child Health, 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The White House Conference on Child 
Health, as early as 1930, recognized the im- 
portance of body mechanics in relation to 
health, as noted by the following quotations 
from its report: 

“The part played by body mechanics, or 
‘posture’ as it is generally termed, in the 
health and well-being of the child, is another 
subject receiving more and more attention. 

“While the majority of medical schools give 
instruction on this subject, it is usually 
scanty or incidental and very inadequate. 
Definite information on the prevalence of 
bad body mechanics, its recognition as a 
casual factor in disturbances of health, and 
the methods of satisfactory treatment are 
needed. 

“The idea that correct posture contributes 
to good health is based on the mechanics of 
the human body and is as sound as any prin- 
ciple that operates anywhere in the field of 
mechanics. The idea is gaining ground more 
rapidly now than ever before. And when it 
is finally accepted for its true worth by the 
whole populace, there will be a vast improve- 
ment in the health and vitality of men, 
women, and children, everywhere.” 

CHIROPRACTORS PLAY DECISIVE ROLE 


The problem of poor posture and the low 
efficiency of workers which it brings on can 
be approached in two ways. 

The first is a long, careful, and well- 
planned program to teach Americans how to 
walk and stand and sit in ways which will 
promote health and efficiency. We have such 
an educational program under way, and it is 
having its effect. 
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However, that takes time. Meanwhile, 
many postural faults can be helped by direct 
treatment, or the bad effects can be modified 
or eliminated. 

In both programs individual doctors of 
chiropractic can play a decisive and impor- 
tant role. 

They can continue to carry out the pro- 
gram of education. They can explain to 
their patients how to walk, stand, sit, and 
lie for the best effects on health. They can 
give their patients the publications of the 
subject and win the patient’s cooperation. 

They can also continue to relieve the bad 
results of poor posture by correcting the 
misalignments of the spine. Workers who 
have to work in strained positions should 
go regularly to doctors of chiropractic for 
adjustment to ward off serious bad effects. It 
is well to remember that we are as old as our 
backs. 

OFFICIALS ENDORSE POSTURE WEEK 

Realizing the importance of Correct Pos- 
ture Week, it is interesting to note that with- 
out the wholehearted cooperation of the 
American people, it would be a meaningless 


It is the wonderful assistance of school 
teachers and school authorities, of State 
legislatures, of governors and mayors, of 
Members of the United States Congress, and 
of the people themselves that has made-Cor- 
rect Posture Week an increasingly important 
observance in the United States. 

The active members of the chiropractic 
profession lead in observance of Correct 
Posture Week, because the science of chi- 
ropractic is dedicated to the elimination of 
postural faults which rob human beings of 
the health they should have. 

SECOND LARGEST HEALING PROFESSION 

Chiropractic, as an organized professional 
body, is 61 years old, and now ranks as the 
second largest healing profession. 

Licensed by law in 44 States, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
5 Provinces of Canada, there are some 25,000 
chiropractors in the United States (against 
a@ population of 165 million) and 1,030 in 
Canada (against a population of 15 million). 

Chiropractic is an established but grow- 
ing and dynamic profession, which has 
adopted high professional standards and 
ethics and is officially recognized as 1 of the 
4 major healing professions in America by 
the Executive Office of the President of the 
United States, Budget Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

FOUR-YEAR COURSE IS EDUCATION STANDARD 

Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain appoved ratings from the 
accrediting committee. 

The curriculum and hours of study par- 
allel the minimum requirements of the 
American Medical Association for class A 
schools. Up to 2 years of preprofessional 
(college) education is required by State 
chiropractic laws of licensure. A large per- 
centage of students entering approved chi- 
ropractic colleges today have college degrees. 

A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 

This brief listing of professional training 
is encouraging, when we are told that one- 
half of all adults suffer from ure 
with resulting bad effectson health efficiency. 
The chiropractic profession has made ex- 
haustive studies which showed that 53 per- 
cent of adults and 76 percent of our chil- 
dren suffer from the effects of poor posture. 

We may well conclude, then, that Correct 
Posture Week as sponsored by the chiro- 
practic profession of America is a significant 
contribution to national health and welfare. 
Active participation by everybody in ob- 
servance of Correct Posture Week can bring 
many health benefits to the people of 
America. 
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Is TV Making Beer Drinkers of Our 
Children? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the REecorp, I now wish to insert an arti- 
cle which appears in the April issue of 
Home Life, which is a Christian family 
magazine and has a nationwide circula- 
tion, written by C. Aubrey Hearn and en- 
titled “Is TV Making Beer Drinkers of 
Our Children?” The article is as fol- 
lows: 

What effect do television’s beer commer- 
cials have on children? Many thoughtful 
parents are asking that question today. 

Several interesting incidents were brought 
out in the hearings in Washington on the 
Bryson and Langer bills, which sought to 
prohibit liquor advertising in interstate com- 
merce. 

A 6-year-old bought a carton of beer at 
the grocery store with his own money, took 





it home, and put it in the refrigerator. Ques- - 


tioned by his mother, he said that he had 
seen beer on television and it looked so good 
he wanted his parents to have some. 

The father of a 4-year-old asked his 
daughter at the dinner table if she wanted 
some milk, and her shocked parents heard 
this answer: “No; I’d rather have some of 
that beer that made Milwaukee famous.” 
She had been watching a television program, 
of course. 

A father took his 10-year-old son to a base- 
ball game and bought him a soft drink. 
After asking, “Daddy, what will you have?” 
the boy handed the soft drink back to his 
father and said, “Make mine Pabst Blue 
Ribbon.” 

The 13-year-old daughter of a United 
States Senator told her father that she felt 
they ought to have beer in the house because 
everyone else had it and if you didn’t have 
it you were old fashioned. 


A COMMERCIAL COMES HOME 


The radio announcer of a well-known beer- 
sponsored program tells of his 4-year-old son 
kneeling beside his bed for his prayers be- 
fore retiring. “Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
he began, ahd continued to the end. Then as 
his father listened to the closing “Amen,” 
the youngster added, “This was brought to 
you through the courtesy of the Fort Pitt 
Brewing Co.” 

Twin 3-year-old boys entertained the pas- 
sengers on an Oklahoma City bus by singing 
the popular beer jingles of the day that were 
being heard over radio and television. 

Incidents like these help explain why beer 
sales in food stores last year topped all soft 
drink sales 5 to 1. The attorney for the 
United States Brewers Foundation said, “Beer 
is served in the homes of more than two- 
thirds of the 40 million families in the United 
States.” 
~ The Association for Childhood Education 
in its bulletin Children and TV answered the 
question, “Do children recall the products 
advertised?” as follows: “The most recent 
study was made by asking 400 children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12 to list as many 
products advertised on television as they 
could remember. Time was called in 15 min. 
utes and many remonstrated, saying that 
they knew at least twice as many as they had 
written. The average number listed by the 
youngest children was 20 and the 11-year- 
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olds about 50. The total number of products 
was 597. One detergent, unlikely to be used 
by children, was mentioned 110 times. Fif- 
teen brands of beer and 13 trade names of 
cigarettes were given, some of them being 
mentioned 50 times or more. Next in rank 
were drugs, cosmetics, and automobiles, 
Candy and desserts, also advertised on chil- 
dren’s programs, were far down the list, and 
milk was near the bottom.” 

Parents are watching with growing con- 
cern the tendency of brewers to sponsor ath- 
letic events. The attorney for the brewers 
boasted, “The broadcasts and telecasts of 
most major and minor league baseball games 
are today being sponsored by brewers. * * * 
Indeed, the brewers are rendering a great 
public service in bringing to the American 
people broadcasts and telecasts of baseball, 
professional football, boxing, basketball, 
hockey, and other sports events, and in pro- 
viding educational and entertainment pro- 
grams.” 

A BOY WANTS TO KNOW 

JouN V. BeaMErR, a Member of the House of 
Representatives from Indiana, received the 
following letter: 

“DeaR Mr. BEAMER: My name is David 
Rushton. I am 9 years old. I am pretty 
young, but still I’m old enough to know 
what alcohol can do t0 aman. I watch tele- 
vision a lot and I don’t see why about all the 
good television programs are presented by 
beer. So I wish that there wouldn’t be so 
much beer advertisement. There are a lot 
of good things to advertise that are good for 
people. 

“Sincerely, 
“Davin RusHTON.” 

In his reply to David, Congressman BrEa- 
MER said, “I want to thank you and compli- 
ment you on this very excellent letter, and 
I hope that the results for which you so 
justly ask will be accomplished.” 

In commenting on this letter, Representa- 
tive James C. Davis, of Georgia, observed 
that the good programs seem to be sponsored 
by beer and cigarettes. The National Grange 
has accused the television industry of put- 
ting an unwanted barroom in every living 
room. Many parents have made the same 
observation and are wondering what can be 
done about it. 

Apprehensive parents, disappointed over 
the failure of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate to report on the Bryson and 
Langer bills, are rightfully insisting that 
something be done about the sickening, in- 
sidious, and vicious beer pr ema- 
nating from the radio and television stations. 

Beer-sponsored programs may be boycotted 
by the family. Objection may be expected 
from the children, even after proper explana- 
tions are made, but if enough Christian 
families adopt this course, and let their ob- 
jections be known by personal letters, some 
changes will be made. Of course spot beer 
telecasts often come on at unexpected mo- 
ments and these present a problem. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Objections to beer advertising on tele- 
vision should be made by personal letter 
to: (1) the United States Brewers Founda- 
tion, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New 
York, (2) the company sponsoring the pro- 
gram, and (3) the station on which the pro- 
gram appears. In all cases reasons should be 
given. 

A partial solution was furnished by the 
Long Run Baptist Association, of Louisville, 
Ky. Tired of baseball broadcasts in Louis- 
ville being sponsored by brewers, the Long 
Run Association decided to buy the time. 
They handed the radio station a check for 
the season’s baseball broadcasts. Listeners 
heard suggestions about churchgoing, the 
value of prayer, and other worthwhile activ- 
ities instead of beer commercials. The proj- 
ect was so successful that at the end of the 
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season the station decided to drop all beer 
advertising. 

A seminary professor, testifying for the 
Langer bill, pointed out that children are 
not able to discriminate critically between 
truths and half-truths, between the obvious 
and the hidden. Declared he, “At least in 
all fairness the liquor industry ought to be 
required to show the alcoholic as well as the 
glamor girl, the crumpled body of the mother 
on the highway as well as the man of dis- 
tinction, the dirty, hungry, neglected chil- 
dren as well as the bubbling glass.” 

Since the liquor industry is not likely to 
do this, it must be done by Christian par- 
ents who want their children to avoid alco- 
hol. They must teach their children that 
beer contains alcohol, that it is drunk main- 
ly because of its alcoholic content, that 
people get drunk on beer, that beer is mainly 
responsible for the multiplication of liquor 
outlets, that many alcoholics began drinking 
with beer and progressed to stronger alco- 
holic beverages, and many other facts that 
are never seen in beer advertisements. 


THE FAMILY FIGHTS BACK 


Christian families may “buy dry and say 
why”—that is, patronize only grocery stores, 
restaurants, and other businesses that do not 
sell beer. The supermarket which sells beer 
is more responsible than the beer tavern for 
the increasing use of beer in homes. Christ- 
ian parents could by their judicious patron- 
age of nonalcoholic places of business put 
a stop to some of the beer selling. 

The best solution is the increasing devo- 
tion of the members of the family to the 
principles of the Bible, to purposeful activ- 
ity in the various meetings and organiza- 
tions of the church, and to the projection of 
Christian ideals in everyday living. For it is 
emptiness of spiritual life that leads people 
to drink, and it is dedication to Christ who 
gives the abundant life that not only makes 
alcohol unnecessary but also fills the Christ- 
ian with loathing for it. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Independ- 
ence of Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in our 
concern over the fate of the countries 
which have come under ,the tyrannical 
domination of Soviet Russia since the end 
of World War II, we often tend to over- 
look those groups which have for many 
more years been subjected to the rule of 
the despots in the Kremlin’ March 25 
marked a significant day for one of these 
groups, the Byelorussians or White- 
ruthenians. 

This group, which is now spread out 
over the face of several countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, is estimated to num- 
ber about 15 million, making them the 
third largest group in the European part 
of the Soviet Union after the Russians 
and Ukranians. 

te strong nationalistic feelings 
t their history, the Byelorus- 
single 





been prevented by 
other reasons from gaining their inde- 
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pendence. The one exception came fora 
short period in 1918. At that time vari- 
ous groups within the Byelorussian peo- 
ple united their forces to form the Great 
National All Byelorussian Congress. The 
congress organized a group called the 
Rada, and it was this group which on 
March 25, 1918 proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Byelorussia. 

The new government set to work 
quickly to expand its activities in all 
fields of national life. Significant 
achievements were recorded in the fields 
of education, culture, and social protec- 
tion. Diplomatic recognition was se- 
cured from a number of countries. 

With the withdrawal of the German 
armies in November 1918, however, came 
the advance of the Russians into the new 
Republic. Unfortunately, the Byelorus- 
sians had not been able to build up their 
armed forces and they were soon overrun 
by the Red Army. 

Since that time the Byelorussian peo- 
ple have been under the domination of 
the men from Moscow. But the people 
of this brave land have never knuckled 
down to the Communist government and 
have continued to work for their free- 
dom. The dynamic growth of the na- 
tional political consciousness of the Bye- 
lorussian people has caused the Russiafis 
to take sereve retalitory steps. A policy 
of calculated and open terror has been 
pursued. Mass arrests and deporta- 
tions, deliberate murders, public hang- 
ings, and rigid systems of control have 
been the order of the day. Millions have 
perished under this regime. 

The Reds have not limited themselves 
solely to physical anihilation of the peo- 
ple. They have also tried to liquidate 
the cultural achievements of Byelorus- 
sians as well. To this end they have re- 
moved from circulation and destroyed 
patriotic works and publications and 
have pushed vigorously a campaign of 
Russification in the schools of the land. 
The churches have been‘severely perse- 
cuted. It has been, truly, a campaign of 
cultural genocide. 

All of these reprisals, rather than 
crushing the spirit of the people, have 
served to increase their efforts for na- 
tional liberation. Over the years there 
have been armed revolts and constant 
passive resistance to the rulers in the 
Kremlin. We hear reports that there 
are numerous underground, patriotic 
organizations at work today in the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of this brave 
land have never accepted the domination 
of the Communists and have continued 
to work and hope for the day when free- 
dom will again be theirs. We must sus- 
tain them in their endeavors. By ob- 
serving, as we did Sunday, the occasion 
of their declaration of independence, we 
give encouragement to the people of Bye- 
lorussia and let them know that we are 
supporting their never-ending struggle 
for independence. 

Let us continue these observances in 
the hope that some day soon the Byelo- 
russian people—who have suffered so 
very long under the heavy yoke of Com- 
munist rule—will rejoin the ranks of the 
freemen of the world. 
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New Facts on Small Tracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most gratifying experience I have 
had as Representative of the State of 
Nevada has been to see the approval of a 
bold and effective new small-tract pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the people of 
the Las Vegas area. 

To my mind, this recognition of a 
problem that had touched nearly every 
family in southern Nevada and the 
forthright action taken to solve that 
problem constitutes a vivid example of 
the strength and wisdom of our demo- 
cratic system. 

Those who secured the direct-purchase 
small-tract program for Clark County. 
have made an outstanding contribution 
to the continuing development of the 
southern Nevada area. 

I would like to give particular praise 
to the southern Nevada Home-Siters, 
Inc.—a grassroots organization of pri- 
vate citizens who provided inspiration, 
motivation, sound advice, and much- 
needed support and public education in 
the achievement of this happy end. 

To Edward Woozley, Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management; Harold 
Hochmuth, lands officer; E. R. Greenslet, 
State supervisor; and to the fine staffs of 
these excellent public officials, credit is 
more than due. 

The approximately 300 southern Ne- 
vada families who each month are now 
receiving title to their small-tract lands 
can especially appreciate the long 
months of work involved in breaking the 
Nevada small-tract logjam. However, 
every citizen in southern Nevada will 
enjoy the resultant development of that 
area, and all of us can take pride in this 
satisfying governmental response to im- 
portant human requirements. 

I have found that the well-publicized 
new program has done much to ha)’ the 
flow of inquiries received by my office 
from small-tract applicants. However, 
there are still many questions raised by 
Nevadans seeking to learn the deatails of 
the new small-tract program. 

I have just obtained from the director 
of the Bureau of Land Management an 
authoritative and up-to-date response to 
typical questions on the new small-tract 





program. 

I hope that the publication of this data 
will further serve the thousands of Ne- 
vadans anxiously awaiting the day they 
will receive their small-tract patents: 

1. What are the latest developments in the 
small tract program in Clark County? 

We believe we have arrived at some pretty 
sound workable rules for selling the small 
tracts in Clark County. As you know the 
Bureau has worked closely with your of- 
fice, the Homesiters, and local officials and 
are ready to begin a speedup program. We 
are offering all small tract lessees and appli- 
cants an opportunity to veer @ small 
tract outright. 
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2. Will the lessees and applicants have to 
construct any improvements before they can 
make their purchase? 

No. - 

3. What price will they have to pay for 
the tract? 

The price stated in the classification order 
covering their particular tract. 

4. Are these the original prices established 
for the tracts or have the lands been reap- 
praised? 

These are the original prices. 

5. Why did you decide to make this offer? 

Officials of Las Vegas and Clark County 
and groups of small tract lessees made vari- 
ous commitments to the Secretary to insure 
the orderly and proper development of the 
tracts. We prefer local control of com- 
munity development so long as the public 
interests are protected. The commitments 
made to the Secretary permit us to waive 
Federal controls in the case of Las Vegas. 

6. Are you notifying the lessees and appli- 
cants of their opporunitiy to purchase the 
lands? 

Yes. 

7. Are you following any particular plan in 
sending these notices? 

« Yes. We have on hand almost 25,000 leases 
and applications. It is impossible for us to 
notify everybody at once especially since we 
want to tell them exactly how to proceed 
and how much money to send in. 

8. In what order are you sending out 
notices? 

First we notify those whose leases will ex- 
pire in the near future. We do this to help 
those who may have become careless about 
the expiration dates of their leases. 

9. Should holders of leases wrfte to you 
about their leases? 

Only if their leases will expire in a month 
or two. Although we are trying to notify 
everybody, this is just a courtesy and we 
may have the wrong address or something 
else may be wrong. Nobody should allow 
his lease to expire without notifying us of 
his desire to purchase in advance of the 
expiration date. However, if his lease has 
a considerable period to run, he should wait 
until we notify him or until the lease has 
only a month or two to run. If we receive 
too much mail, we won’t be able to get our 
notices out promptly. 

10. Who will be notified next? 

While we keep current with our notices 
to the lessees we mentioned, we are notifying 
all lessees of lands classified prior to Classifi- 
cation Order No. 95. Then we will work on 
Classification Order No. 95 and finally on 
Order No. 106. 

11. In other words, you will notify all 
lessees before you will notify people who have 
an application and not a lease. 

That is correct. The main reason for this 
is that we have to adjudicate the applica- 
tions in accordance with the law and regu- 
lations. This will take some time. 

12. I understand that in this adjudication 
you will be faced with Many problems. For 
example, what will you do if you have two or 
more applications for the same small tract? 

We will offer the tract to the first qualified 
applicant. We call the first qualified appli- 
cant the “senior applicant.” If the senior 
applicant buys the tract, we will hold the 
other applications until we adjudicate all 
senior applications. 

13. I believe you call these other applica- 
tions “junior applications.” What will you 
do about them? 

We will give junior applicants the oppor- 
tunity to purchase another tract which may 
be available. 

14. Will the tract you offer as a substitute 
be of the same size and price and in the same 
section as the tract applied for? 

We can’t guarantee that. Actually we 
could reject these applications outright but 
the Secretary wants us to do everything rea- 
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sonable to permit people to acquire a tract 
under their applications. We will be able 
to offer only those tracts which will be avail- 
able after satisfying all preference appli- 
cants. 

15. Should people who have applications 
but no leases write to you? 

It would be most helpful if they do not 
write. However, they are free to write and 
should if they have a special problem that 
needs consideration. 

16. Are the mining claim problems all 
solved? 

No, not at all. This is a time-consuming 
process and the contests and hearings have 
really just begun. We have no way of judg- 
ing when they will be completed. 

17. What will you do with applications in 


‘ conflict with mining claims? 


Until the mining claims are finally ad- 
judicated, we can do nothing. If some or all 
of the claims are declared invalid, we will 
then offer the small tract applicants an op- 
portunity to purchase their tracts. If some 
claims are found to be valid, we will offer 
the small tract applicants a substitute tract. 

18. How long will all this take? 

Except for the real difficult problems, such 
as conflicts with mining claims, we hope to 
have the bulk of the work completed within 
a@ year. 

19. You say that you will offer the appli- 
cants an opportunity to purchase a tract. 
Is this the only choice they will have? 

Wo, they will have the choice of either pur- 
chasing the tract now or of accepting a 3-year 
lease. The lease will not contain ary im- 
provement requirements but will call for 
an annual rental. Applicants will save 
money if they buy now. However, if they 
want the lease while they’re making up their 
minds or saving the purchase money to- 
gether, they can choose to do so. If they 
take a least and hold it for 3 years, they will 
generally have to pay 15 percent more than if 
they bought now. 

20. If they choose to take a least and want 
to purchase the lands during the first year 
of the lease, can they do so? Will they have 
to improve the lands? Will they lose the 
rental for the full 3 years? 

They will be able to purchase the lands 
without making any improvements and 
without any reappraisals. They will also re- 
ceive credit for the rentals paid for each 
full year of the lease still to run after they 
make application to purchase. 

21. Quite a few people have already pur- 
chased tracts under the so-called four op- 
tions which we might call the construction 
option, reappraisal option, the well option, 
and the convenience-factor option. If any- 
one exercised the reappraisal or convenience- 
factor options, do they have any legal right 
for reimbursement if the amount they paid 
was higher than the original purchase price? 

No. Once the transaction is completed, 
we have no authority to change it if every- 
thing was done properly. 

22. If they have no legal right, do you 
think they have the right to equitable con- 
sideration? 

No; I do not see how that would be rea- 
sonable. The various options which were 
offered were offered as the result of local 
requests for help. The people claimed that 
they were having difficulty securing fi- 
nancing and gave other reasons for their 
requests. We tried to help them as much 
as we could. We clearly indicated that the 
alternatives were options: Everybody had 
the equal chance to live up to their original 
agreements to improve the lands or to choose 
one of the options. Some chose to improve 
their tracts, some chose one of the other 
options, and some even chose to surrender 
their leases. It was a matter of free choice. 
We assume that everybody exercised the op- 
tion that would be to his particular advan- 


tage. 
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23. You mentioned that some lessees sur- 
rendered their leases. Can they revive them 
now? 

No. That would interfere with the rights 
of other lessees and applicants and in any 
event we have no authority to revive them. 

24. Suppose someone exercised a reap- 
praisal or convenience-factor option but had 
not received patent when the new plan came 
along. Cam he be reimbursed to any extent? 

Our lawyers are studying that question 
now, and I do not know what the answer 
will be. 

25. Would you hazard a guess? 

My guess is that we will not be ablé to 
return any money because of the law gov- 
erning contracts. 

26. Can any new small tract applications 
be filed for lands in Clark County now? 

No; all Clark County is closed to small- 
tract application until further notice. We 
do not propose opening new lands until we 
can issue patents for a substantial portion 
of pending leases and applications. We will 
work closely with local officials and groups 
in planning future openings. Our present 
efforts are directed to getting the presently 
classified lands into private ownership so 
that development may proceed. After that 
is done, we will proceed with the considera- 
tion of the further needs of the community. 

27. Now for the 64-silver-dollar question. 
When can we expect to obtain a substantial 
flow of patents? That little piece of paper 
to which the small tracter can refer and say 
“This is my little piece of the great State 
of Nevada on which I can plan my future.” 

We are now issuing small-tract patents for 
Nevada at the rate of 200 a month. It is 
gaining momentum rapidly, and we antici- 
pate that perhaps 7,000 to 10,000 will be 
issued in the next 12 months. Of course, 
that is assuming that the majority of the 
lessees and applicants will want to buy their 
tracts at the earliest opportunity and not 
continue under the leasing system. 

28. What has been done with regard to 
providing proper surveys so people who re- 
ceive patents can be sure they are building 
their homes on the right tract? 

We have obtained additional field engi- 
neers and allotted additional funds for 
cadastral surveys in the vicinity of Las Vegas 
to facilitate the small-tract program. We 
have an objective of resurvey of 50 sections 
for this fiscal year. Our regular field reports 
indicate that this work is proceeding satis- 
factorily. 





Mr. Taber Supported 
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HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years the Members ,.f the House 
realize perhaps more than anyone the 
great job that JoHN Taser has done for 
our country. We all respect him even 
though some disagree on occasions with 
his position. 

It is especially pleasant for his 
friends to find out how highly he stands 


even outside his own district: It is nice, 


to note that he is generally recognized 
as one of the outstanding Members of 
the House over the past 30 odd years and 
it is especially heartwarming to those 
of us who have closely followed his work 
to have him get this recognition. 


& 
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Linclude an editorial from the Oswego 
Palladium-Times, of Oswego, N. Y., one 
of the leading papers of my district: 

Mr. TaBeR SUPPORTED 


Bernard J. Donoghue is an Auburn attor- 
ney who has taken upon himself the monu- 
mental task of running against Representa- 
tive JoHN TaBeR in the Republican primary 
in June. The 46-year-old congressional as- 
pirant, in announcing his candidacy Monday, 
said that he will advocate the establishment 
of a United States science academy, similar 
to the service schools, and that he would 
have it located at Sampson Air Force base, 
of course. He is also for 90 percent parity 
supports on dairy products. 

Now we have nothing against Mr. Dono- 
ghue, but on a more positive note, we have 
a lot of admiration for Mr. Taber. The latter 
has been in Washington since March 4, 1923, 
and has been a distinguished figure there 
ever since. 

Mr. Taser is a sincere conservative; a man 
who takes a dim view of much of the so- 
called liberal legislation that is introduced 
by both parties these days. He opposes it 
when he feels that it represents a threat to 
our country as he knows it by leading to big 
government and incipient Socialism. He is a 
vigilant watchdog of the United States Treas- 
ury, and from his influential position on the 
House Appropriations Committee has pre- 
sided over the excision of many a question- 
able expenditure. Conversely, he has used 
his very considerable influence to secure 
appropriations that otherwise might have 
been lost when he was convinced of their 
worth. 

Mr. Taper, who will be 76 on May 5, has 
$3 years of outstanding service behind him. 
He represents a school of legislators that is 
too fast vanishing from our halls of Govern- 
ment—the individualist and conservative. 
As such, he stands as a balance against too 
sharp swing toward the welfare state and the 
left. While we don’t always share his appre- 
hension along those lines, we do admire his 
honesty, his convictions and his service and 

to our Cayuga County neighbors and 
others of the 36th district that they would 
do well to continue him in office, 





Argument For Interposition as Inherent 
Right of States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN. J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr, FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I hereby 
place in the Appendix of the Recorp-the 
following article from the February 15, 
1956 issue of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, written by Mr. R. M. Ran- 
dolph, a student at Texas Christian 
University. I feel this article is one of 
the best written and clearest statements 
that I have read on the doctrine of inter- 
position. I submit it for the considera- 
tion of all persons who believe in the 
principle of government. under law in- 
stead of a government by men who sub- 
stitute their personal views for estab- 
lished law and precedent: 

ARGUMENT For INTERPOSITION AS INHERENT 
RicutT or STATES 
(By R. M. Randolph) 

(EprTor’s Nore.—‘Interposition,” a doc- 

trine little known to the United States in 
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the last century, is one of the legal weapons 
dusted off by some Southern States in their 
fight against the Supreme Court's school de- 
segregation opinion of 1954. In essence, in- 
terposition is a challenge by a State or States 
of a Federal action deemed to be in viola- 
tion of the compact among the States. The 
theory and basis of this doctrine is summed 
up in the following article by a TCU political 
science major from Houston, whose interest 
in it first was aroused 4 years ago by his 
study of the life of the South Carolina 
statesman, John C. Calhoun.) 

InterpoSition has been revived, to the con- 
fusion of most and the anger of many. 
What is interposition, and is it legal? 

The first statement of doctrine was by the 
father of the State rights school, Thomas 
Jefferson, in the Kentucky resolutions of 
1798. These asserted the right of a State to 
interpose its sovereignty against the Federal 
Government’s Alien and Sedition Acts. Due 
to a change of administrations and the re- 
peal of the acts, interposition was not neces- 
sary. 

During the War of 1812 the New England 
States adopted the reasoning of the Ken- 
tucky resolutions and threatened to secede. 
The end of the war made this unnecessary. 
In 1831 Georgia defied the Supreme Court 
and executed an Indian freed by the Court. 
The doctrine in its purest form was given 
by John C. Calhoun in his South Carolina 
Exposition in 1828. The arguments for 
State rights and sovereignty advanced in 
this paper have formed the basis for the 
State rights school ever since. In 1832 South 
Carolina interposed against the tariffs of 
1828 and 1832. A substantially lower tariff 
was passed at the next session and the South 
Carolina ordinance was repealed. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY LAWS 

In the late 1850’s the abolitionists in many 
Northern States passed personal liberty laws, 
which interposed against the Supreme 
Court’s Dred Scott decision, giving slave 
owners the right to take their property with 
them into free States. In 1859 the Wiscon- 
sin Assembly, in an interposition action, 
used the same wording as the Kentucky 
Resolutions. Thus the doctrine has been 
applied more times by Northern than by 
Southern States. 

Isginterposition legal? The basis of State 
rights theory is that of State sovereignty. 
What was the nature of the States previous 
to ratification of the Constitution? Of many 
indications of State sovereignty, the best is 
article II of the Articles of Confederation: 
“Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence * * * * Was the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution the act of a single 
sovereign, the people from New Hampshire to 
Georgia, or was it the act of 13 sovereigns? 

In the Constitutional Convention, in ac- 
cordance with international law, the States 
were equal and had but one vote each. The 
Constitution was ratified by a convention in 
each State, which drew from the sovereign, 
the people of that State. Ratification by 
such a convention bound only that State, 
not the whole binding the parts. If a State 
refused to ratify it, it was to become a foreign 
power to those that did. _Thus the Consti- 
tution is a compact between sovereigns. 


CHANGED BY RATIFICATION? 


Did the ratification change the seat of sov- 
ereignty from the people of the several 
States to the people of the Union taken as a 
whole? One or the other must possess it, as 
sovereignty may not be divided, though sov- 
ereign powers, the exercise of sovereignty, 
may be both delegated and limited 
by the sovereign. Thus the States either 
lost their sovereignty or remained sovereign 
and delegates limited sovereign powers to the 
Federal Government. 

The answer must be found in the terms of 
the compact itself. In it, sovereignty is not 
renounced by the States, denied to the 
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States, or granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nor does sovereignty change its seat 
through any inherent nature of the compact, 
for the Ninth Amendment says, “‘The enum- 
eration in the Constitution of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” 

Sovereignty is retained by the people of 
the separate States, since all the people on 
whom the compact is operative, having never 
formed a sovereign entity, cannot retain that 
which they never possessed, i. e., sovereignty. 
The 10th amendment states, “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, or prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” Since sovereignty was not 
delegated to the Federal Government nor 
prohibited to the States, it is reserved to the 
separate States. In addition, the amending 
power, which may only be exercised by the 
sovereign, rests with the individual States, 
all having an equal voice. 


RESTS ON THIS CONCEPT 


On this concept of State sovereignty the 
theory of interposition is based. The Con- 
stitution created a government of limited 
powers, and whenever it exceeds those limits, 
its actions are void and of no effect. Madi- 
son wrote in The Federalist Papers, No. 14, 
that, “Its jurisdiction is limited to certain 
enumerated objects.” In No. 33 Hamilton 
wrote, “These (acts of the larger society 
which are not pursuant to its constitutional 


powers) will be merely acts of usurpation, 


and will deserve to be treated as such.” 
Thus no unconstitutional act is binding on 
the States. 

Who is to decide when an act of the Fed- 
eral Government is unconstitutional? Since 
article III does not give the Federal judiciary 
the express power to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of an act, the Supreme Court does 
not have the power to declare an act un- 
constitutional, John M:rshall notwithstand- 
ing. In The Federalist, No. 83, Hamilton de- 
clares; “In like manner the judicial author- 
ity of the Federal judicatures is declared by 
the Constitution to comprehend certain 
cases particularly specified. The expression 
of those cases marks the precise limits, be- 
yond which the Federal courts cannot extend 
their jurisdiction, because the objects of 
their ce being enumerated, the spec- 
ification would be nugatory if it did not'ex- 
clude all ideas of nrore extensive authority.” 


ANOTHER ARGUMENT ADVANCED 


A second argument against. judicial inter- 
pretation was advanced by Calhoun: “It is 
idle, and worse than idle, to attenipt to 
distinguish, practically, between a govern- 
ment of unlimited powers, and one profes- 
sedly of limited, but with an unlimited 
right to determine the extent of its powers.” 
To allow the Federal Government, in any of 
its branches, to decide the extent of its own 
powers, would remove all limitations on the 
power of the Federal Government. Yet it is 
plain that someone must have that power. 

Declaring an act unconstitutional is the 
exercise of a sovereign power, one not dele- 
gated to the Federal Government nor denied 
to the States, and therefore retained by them 
under the 10th amendment. Since such a 
power is necessary, and cannot be vested 
in the Federal Government without destroy- 
ing the concept of limited government, it 
must logically reside in the States, the seat 
of sovereignty. Therefore a State may de- 
cide that an act is unconstitutional and 
declare it null and void within that State. 


WOULD REMOVE DOUBTS 


Thus a State legislature, acting as the 
representatives of the sovereign people of 
that State, may interpose their sovereignty 
against the act. A preferable procedure, 
however, would be to call for a special con- 
vention or for a referendum. This would 
remove any doubt that the sovereign’s desire 
was being truthfully reflected and enforced, 
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If three-fourths of the other States amended 
the Constitution to give the Federal Govern- 
ment the specific power which the interpos- 
ing State held it did not have, that State 
would have to yield. 

Without such amendment, the act would 
remain void within its borders. Some may 
say that this would lead to chaos, but what 
could be more chaotic than rule by a court 
which has reversed itself 36 times in 18 
years? 

Is this theory of State rights still appli- 
cable today? It is maintained that the 
Civil War decided the question in the nega- 
tive. However, such a statement implies 
that might possesses the superior right. If 
the theory was correct in 1860, it is still 
correct today. Interposition may be de- 
feated by power, but not by right. To cringe 
before power has never been typical of the 
American people in general or of Southerners 
in particular. 





What Is Academic Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “What Is Academic Free- 
* dom?” which appeared in the New York 
Daily Mirror of Saturday, March 24. 

In cennection with this editorial let me 
say that the report of the committee 
denouncing in the strongest terms those 
colleges and universities discharging 
members of their faculty for the man- 
ner in which, as the statement charged, 
they refused to testify concerning their 
alleged communist affiliations and com- 
mending othcr universities for their de- 
fense of “academic freedom” is some- 
what revealing in view of information 
coricerning the professors who signed 
this report. 

According to the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
one of the signers, Prof. Robert K. Carr, 
Dartmouth University, is the author of 
the book, The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 1945-50, an ex- 
tremely partisan attack on the work of 
the committee and its members. 

Prof. Ralph F. Fuchs, Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Law; Prof. Russell N. Sul- 
livan, University of Dlinois College of 
Law; and Prof. Bentley Glass, of Johns 
Hopkins University, were among the 
signers of a letter supporting Dr. Edward 
U..Condon at the time he was under 
investigation as a security risk and criti- 
cizing the “imperfect procedures” of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

It is extremely interesting to note that 
Prof. Bentley Glass of Johns Hopkins tes- 
tified as a defense witness for Junius 
Scales at the time Scales was chairman 
of the Communist conspiracy in North 
and South Carolina. Scales later was 
sentenced to 6 years’ imprisonment after 
conviction under the Smith Act. 

Five of the institutions nained were 
placed on the association’s list of cen- 
sured administrations for the way they 
handled charges against ‘ professors. 
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These universities, which in my humble 
opinion should be highly commended, are 
the University of California, Ohio State, 
Rutgers University, Temple University, 
and Jefferson Medical College. 

It is significant that, as is typical in an 
attack of this kind, not a single example 
is cited of any professor who has been 
unjustly dismissed by a university. No- 
where does the association identify any 
person who has been penalized for a pure 
quest of academic freedom rather than 
for participation in the Communist con- 
spiracy. j 

The editorial follows: 

Wat Is ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 


The heads of two great universities, Ohio 
State and California, have slapped back at a 
recommendation of censure levelled against 
them by a special committee of the American 
Association of University Professors. 

These universities, along with others, have 
been under the investigation of the pro- 
fessorial association because of alleged prac- 
tices violating civil liberties and academic 
freedom. : 

The practices objected to are ones that 
make it tough on Communists, fifth amend- 
ment takers, and persons who refuse testi- 
mony before congressional committees, 


WITHOUT A HEARING 


In the case of Ohio State, recommended 
for censure because of the firing of an asso- 
ciate professor in 1953, the university’s presi- 
dent, Dr. Howard L. Bevis, cracks the com- 
mittee’s knuckles on two counts. 

First, he says, the committee published a 
finding about the university without notice, 
without a hearing, and without knowledge 
of many tmportant facts. 

Second, the committee finding, according 
to Dr. Bevis, is based upon the premise that 
the dismissal of a college professor is not 
warranted solely on grounds of membership 
in the Communist Party—a premise with 
which Ohio State emphatically and to the 
satisfaction of the great majority of Ameri- 
cans does not agree. 


THE LOYALTY OATH 


Ohio State contends that such dismissals 
do not violate academic freedom. & 

The University of California incurred the 
Committee’s ire because it requires an affir- 
mation of loyalty—the so-called loyalty 
oath—from members of its faculty. 

The association of professors, which claims 
a membership of 38,000, will take action on 
its committee’s recommendations at a meet- 
ing in St. Louis April 6-7. 

If final censure is voted, it means that the 
institutions complained against are placed 
on a list informing the profession that “un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic freedom 
and tenure have been found to prevail at 
these institutions.” 

Why should any professor, any American, 
feel that a declaration of loyalty is counter 
to the principles of academic freedom? 

Should we not teach our children to be 
proud of patriotism and loyalty to our 
country, our free ideals? 

OLD-FASHIONED? 


Is loyalty out of date? Is it something to 
be sneered upon by persons in ‘high academic 
Positions, some of whom have been allied 
with the Communist conspiracy which is the 
antithesis of all human freedom, including 
academic freedom? 

In view of the vast and shocking dis- 
closures about the Communist conspiracy be- 
fore congressional committees, can the lead- 
ers of our intellectual life—the supposed 
leaders, at least—seriously believe and sug- 
gest that affiliation with communism is not 
of itself enough to warrant the dismissal 
of a teacher of our children? 
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If so, those institutions which are censured 
may wear that censure as a badge of distinc- 
tion and honor. Americans will feel re- 
assured in sending their sons and daughters 
to those institutions. 





We Need This Protection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the pen of Mr. 
Robert W. Boyer, editor of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Tribune, appeared in the March 
21, 1956, edition and supports the new 
version of the Bricker bill. 

Editor Boyer through the columns of 
the Altoona Tribune for years has 
championed constitutional government 
and for that reason his views on the 
Bricker bill are timely: 

We Neep THIS PROTECTION 


Critics of the new bill presented by Sena- 
tor Baicker, of Ohio, to preserve American 
liberties again are more active and vociferous 
than the defenders of American freedom. 

Actually, the new version of the Bricker 
bill appears weak, and obviously is a watered 
down measure aimed at getting around ob- 
jections by the President * * * objections 
which we believe are wrongly taken or 
wrongly advised. 

Briefly, Senator Bricker is one of those who 
are disturbed by our increasing tendency 
toward making international treaties. We 
make them so lightly these days that now 
we are tied up with so many such pacts that 
recently, even the State Department forgot 
an important one, and an embarrassing situa- 
tion developed over the shipment of arms to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Some hasty searching shortly brought forth 
information from the State Department that 
we had an agreement with Saudi Arabia to 
provide the tank shipment in question. 

But, our point is the vast multiplicity of 
foreign treaties now binding the United 
States to one thing or another. The creation 
of the United Nations has compounded the 
problem, since all conclusive action taken by 
this country with the members of the U. N. 
becomes automatically a treaty, binding upon 
us as the law of the land. 

This is in accordance with the constitu- 
tional provision regarding treaties, and was 
written in a day when treaties were relatively 
rare, and made only for purposes of peace, 
alliance in war, or to effect trade. 

The U. N. has complicated this situation. 
Treaties no longer are generally restricted 
to these three essentials of foreign relations. 

Instead, they may relate to anything acted 
upon by the U. N., and this, by the nature of 
the U. N., could involve the internal laws of 
our Nation. For example, a U. N. committee 
report on freedom of the press, or of reli- 
gion, could be adopted by the U. N., and, if 
we were a signatory, such could become the 
law of the land, even though it may have 
been written by foreigners unfamiliar with 
American principles of independence and 
freedom. 

Senator Bricker has proposed two bills 
which would place restrictions upon the 
treaty powers. The State Department has 
taken the position, and so has convinced 
the President, that such restrictions would 
hamped the President's treaty-making pow- 
ers, and also, the State Department's. 
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Even Secretary of State Dulles has admitted 
that a treaty could cancel out our Bill of 
Rights. 

Strangely, with all our constitutional safe- 
guards for our liberties, we have left a wide- 
open loophole. It has taken our wider ad- 
venturing in the realm of foreign relations 
in the last decade to reveal it. But, it has 
been revealed. Our country is the only one 
of the major nations of the world in which 
such a weakness exists. 

This leaves us very much at the mercy of 
any foreign schemers. Britain, France, all 
other world powers and most of the other 
nations, have national laws which definitely 
prohibit any treaty with any nation from 
countering any of its internal laws. 

But, under present conditions, the reverse 
is true for Americans. A treaty, which in- 
cludes all actions with the U. N., once rati- 
fied by our Senate, becomes the law of our 
land. 

Also, executive agreement can become the 
law of the land, similarly. The Supreme 
Court has ruled this. And, in the case of 
letters between the late President F. D. 
Roosevelt and Russian Ambassador Litvinov, 
an agreement by FDR which canceled cer- 
tain property rights guaranteed under the 
fifth amendment was accepted as the law 
of the land. 

Senator Bricker’s original bill was much 
the stronger. It provided that “No treaty 
or other international agreement in conflict 
with the Constitution shali be of any force 
or effect. 2. “No treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement shail become effective as 
internal law in the United States except by 
valid legislation duly enacted by the elected 
representatives of the American people.” 





Why Not 100-Percent Preference 
Cargoes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. - Mr. Speaker, my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Petty], has in- 
troduced a measure, H. R. 8997, which 
would provide that 100 percent of all 
Government-sponsored cargoes shall be 
carried in American-flag ships. An edi- 
torial appearing in the March issue of 
Marine News strongly supports Mr. 
PELLy’s bill. I insert it in the Recorp 
for the information of the Members of 
the House: 

Wuy Nor 100-Percent PREFERENCE CARGOES? 

The recent public hearings on the Cargo 
Preference Act have brought some interest- 
ing facts to light. Repeal the 50-50 law and 
we will do what the Nazi U-boats could not 
do—sink the American merchant marine. 
It has been révealed that foreign ships now 
carry the lion’s share (84 percent) of our ex- 
ports and by attacking the 50-50 provision 
they hope to get more. Maritime Adminis- 
trator Morse reported to the committee that 
even with the assistance of the law, our ves- 
sels are carrying a smaller percentage than 
at any time during the postwar period and 
less than what it was before World War IL. 
It was observed that Britain was using dis- 
criminatory practices to carry up to 59 pér- 
cent of her cargoes on one hand, but on the 
other was objecting to the United States 
50-50 law. 





When it was proposed to do away with 
50-50 shipping rule, in the case of those for- 
eign nations who agree to bring their ship- 
ping, and maritime personnel, up to the 
standards as to wages and working condi- 
tions that would be fixed by the United 
States Department of Labor, the spokesman 
for a foreign lobby (Norwegian Shipowners’ 
Association) immediately responded that 
foreign maritime interests would never be 
able to meet the United States maritime level 
in this respect. 

Senator BurTiter, Maryland, in a Senate 
speech recalled from the very beginning the 
50-50 law was opposed by various foreign 
shipowners and that they were direct and 
frank about it. That “instead of coming 
themselves to plead for its repeal they ap- 
parently have convinced certain good and 
true friends of the American farmers that the 
bill is bad for the American farmers, and 
therefore, we should have it repealed, or 
sterilized.” Later Senator BuTLer protested 
that the subversion by high Government of- 
ficials of congressional intent in connection 
with 50-50, has progressed to an alarming 
extent. “And our own State and Agriculture 
Departmegts and foreign-assistance officials, 
not only agreed with them, but take up the 
cudgels for these foreign groups against the 
American merchant marine and shipbuilding 
industry.” 

These foreign interests tell us that we have 
no right to protect our own shipping by as- 
suring a portion of the total American export 
and they tell us—we should subsidize Ameri- 
can shipping. 

Let’s follow their advice the American 
way—Representative PeLLy, Washington, has 
introduced a bill (H. R. 8997): Amendment 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, so as to 
provide for the transportation of all-water- 
borne cargo in United States-fiag vessels in 
connection with the foreign assistance pro- 
gram. Let’s support—100 percent preference 
cargoes, 





Resolutions, Division of Christian Life and 
Work 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the resolutions of the division of Chris- 
tian life and work of the Indiana Coun- 
cil of Churches, which were endorsed by 
the Indiana Council of Churches: 
RESOLUTIONS, DIVISION or CHRISTIAN LIFE 

AND WoRK 
“MARRIAGE MILLS” 

We urge our constituent denominations to 
educate their people in the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the dangers of the system of “mar- 
riage mills” in Indiana. We intend to work 
for legislation that would eliminate hasty 
and ill-advised marriages. 

LOCAL OPTION 

We urge our churches to work thought- 
fully for legislation that will make it pos- 
sible for the people of Indiana in local com- 
munities to oppose the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages where the majority of people feel that 
such sale is not for the public good, 

DISARMAMENT 

Recognizing the fact that armament races 
lead to war and that war with modern 
weapons is suicidal, we commend the Presi- 
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dent of the United States for his efforts to 
establish a department of government to 
work for disarmament. We urge the United 
States to lead the nations in a plan for uni- 
versal disarmament. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
We reaffrm our support of the United Na- 


tions and its agencies in the effort to bring 
about world understanding and peace. 


REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 


We urge our constituent denominations to 
encourage their people to arrange to welcome 
to our communities our fair share of the 
refugees eligible to come to our shores. 


LIQUOR ADVERTISING 
We lament the obnoxious advertising of 
alcoholic beverages on radio and television 
and magazines and newspapers in interstate 
transit. We urge our people to use their 
influence in their own communities with 
Congress to put a stop to this practice. We 
would encourage the elimination of all 

drinking scenes from television plays. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Recognizing that there is no defense 
against nuclear weapons we urge our people 
to examine carefully all efforts to militarize 
the populace by civil defense drills, but we 
commend positive efforts to prevent panic 
and allevate human suffering. 


EXCHANGE STUDENTS 
We commend our Government in its efforts 
to build world-understanding and friend- 
ship through its support of the exchange- 
student program, We urge the continuation 
of this program. 
INDIANS 


We urge our Government to try to find ways 
of ministering to the needs of our Indian 
Americans without pauperizing them or de- 
stroying their basic rights. 


Recognizing the increasing death toll on 
our highways, we urge our people and elected 
officials to find ways of eliminating from our 
highways drivers who are drunk or who have 
beclouded their judgment with alcoholic 
beverages, 

SURPLUSES 

We. commend our Government in its efforts 
to make our agricultural surpluses available 
to the hungry of the world through volun- 
tary agencies, 

LIQUOR IN THE AIR 


We urge the airlines now serving liquor 
to discontinue this dangerous and disagree- 
able practice. 

UMT 

We reaffirm our repeated opposition to any 
efforts which would fasten upon the Ameri- 
can people any system of universal military 
training. We urge our Congress to resist all 
efforts to introduce compulsion into the re- 
cruiting of our military forces, 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


In a day when people become fearful and 
disturbed, we commend all efforts to pre- 
serve the civil liberties guaranteed by our 


Constitution and Bill of Rights. 


LABOR MANAGEMENT 

In a day of industrial disputes we call upon 
both management and labor to use Christian 
methods of mediation. 

RACE 

We urge our constituent churches to serve 
their communities without regard to race or 
national origins. 

GAMBLING 

We reaffirm our repeated opposition to any 
form of gambling within the State of In- 
diana. 
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The Deterrent Value of Tactical Air Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege and pleasure a few weeks ago 
to extend an invitation in behalf of the 
Wilkes Chamber of Commerce, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., to Gen. O. P. Weyland, 
USAF, commander, Tactical Air Com- 
mand. General Weyland was able to ac- 
cept and made a deep impression. 

Developments in aircraft, in weapons 
systems, and in techniques since the Ko- 
rean war have given our tactical fighter 
bomber and tactical jet-bombardment 
aircraft the capability of being deployed 
in a matter of hours to almost any 
threatened area of the globe. The flexi- 
bility and mobility which our tactical air 
power now has is provided by a global 
base structure and supported by a global 
air lift which did not exist in 1948 

Tactical forces are designed for quick 
deployment and with their nuclear 
weapons they can be so effective as to 
provide the decisive balance of power. 

Our tactical air forces today have 
therefore a tremendous deterrent value 
and a tremendous power for peace. We 
must not let them be weakened by fall- 
ing behind in research, development, or 
production. The greater the scientific 
and engineering advances made in this 
field, the greater the deterrent value of 
tactical air power and the greater the 
hope for lasting peace. 

Mr. Speaker, these are some of the 
thoughts which General Weyland ex- 
pressed in an unusually clear, under- 
standable and impressive address. The 
problem of maintaining the peace is the 
greatest challenge to the free world to- 
day. We would be derelict in our duty 
if we permitted this Congress by any ac- 
tion or failure to take action to lessen 
in any way the value of our air power 
as a deterrent to peace. Therefore, with 
the consent of my colleagues, I wish to 
extend my remarks and insert General 
Weyland’s earnest statement of the 
value of tactical air power as a deter- 
rent to war in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD. The statement follows: 

Gentlemen, national security is not a prob- 
lem restricted to the soldier, the airman, or 
the sailor—the ramifications of the defense 
of our Nation and those of the free world in 
the face of Communist expansion affects 
every citizen. Therefore, I am glad of this 
opportunity to meet with you businessmen 
and professional leaders of this community 
to acquaint you with some of these problems 
and what we in the Air Force can and are 
doing to overcome them. 

We are living in what may well prove to be 
the most critical period in the history of the 
United States, one in which the threats to 
our security and to our very way of life have 
never been greater. The Communists, in pos- 
ing this threat are using every possible pres- 
sure and threat—political, economic, and 
psychological, as well as military—to expand 
their sphere of control in the world. 

In naive good faith, the United States pre- 
cipitously demobilized after World War II. 
The Communists did not. Rather, they re- 
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tained their forces and further deployed 
them to solidify and perpetuate their con- 
trol over such areas as East Germany, Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Finland, Czecho- 
slovakia, parts of the Balkins, and vast areas 
of the Far East. These now comprise the 
satellites behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

Soon after it became apparent that the 
Communists not only intended to consolidate 
and strengthen their grip on those nations 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, but 
were striving to bring other nations into 
their area of domination. 

Korea brought the realization that the 
Communists were even willing to use mili- 
tary aggression where they thought it was 
expedient—using satellite forces as the tool 
to achieve their aims. 

When the free world became fully aware 
of the extent and seriousness of the threat 
to their security, they took such collective 
measures as the formation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty Organ- 
ization to protect themselves against the 
divide-and-conquer techniques that the 
Communists love so dearly. eS 

It would be foolhardy for us to ignore the 
fact that the Communists have numerically 
superior land armies, and air and naval 
forces second only to our own. We know 
that their military strength is supported by 
vast natural resources and an expanding 
industrial base. Theirs is a controlled to- 
talitarian economy, making it possible for 
them to allocate large sums of money for 
production of military equipment, disregard- 
ing the other economic needs of their peo- 
ples. Last, but far from least, is the fact 
that their atomic stockpile is on the increase 
and that they have developed nuclear weap- 
ons and the means to deliver them. 

The Communists then pose a double- 
barreled threat to our peace and security. 
If we become weak, we may expect a major 
war. As long as we remain strong, we can 
be reasonably sure that they will be in no 
hurry to become involved in a decisive mili- 
tary campaign in which they surely would be 
subjected to the awful retribution of Ameri- 
can airpower. But the Communist time- 
table is flexible. As long as we remain 
strong, any armed conflict of their choosing 
may be of limited mature and we may be 
faced with the possibility of a series of 
“little” or periphery wars designed to whittle 
down our strength and increase our vulner- 
ability. 

The United States national policy of se- 
curity is therefore based on this realization. 
We are preparing for what the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff calls the long pull. 
Our policy now is not to build for an ex- 
pected war in any particular year, but to be 
ready this year, the next year, or 10 years 
from now, for either an all-out conflict or a 
limited war. 

The economic implications to the long pull 
military policy has placed heaviest emphasis 
on technology and airpower, in which we are 
strong, as distinguished from masses of man- 
power in which we obviously cannot compete 
with the Communists. 

As part of the long pull we subscribe to the 
concept of collective security, wherein our 
allies furnish the forces and the facilities or 
weapons of war that they are most capable of 
providing to the common goal of defense 
against aggression. Allied contributions, of 
course, will vary according to the ability and 
economy of each country. Some have larger 
manpower resources represented in their 
armies, while others contribute the facilities 
of their navies, their ports or their airbases. 

Because we are highly industrialized na- 
tion, it falls to us to furnish a major part of 
the more complicated and technical forces— 
airpower. 

Airpower is the supreme expression of mili- 
tary technology, and we must capitalize on 
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the superiority we now hold in the technol- 
ogy, industry, and nuclear development that 
supports our airpower strength. 

The Communists have overwhelming 
strength on the ground. In size, the armies 
of the free world are mere outposts by com- 
parison. The Communists need not unduly 
fear our strength at sea, for with internal 
lines of communication, they are not de- 
pendent upon using the seas. The Commu- 
nists fear but one thing primarily—our 
power in the air—and airpower has been 
the primary reason for our peace and safety 
during the past few years. 

It is my earnest conviction that we must 
never permit ourselves to be led into a con- 
flict in which massed manpower becomes a 
decisive factor, for by so doing we would be 
giving the enemy a gratuitous advantage 
they should not have. 

Since it is not our traditional forms of 
military power that have held the Commu- 
nists in check, then it is most imperative 
that we exploit every means to increase our 
strength in the air, for by doing so we 
weaken the Communist threat posed by their 
superiority in raw manpower. 

I must emphasize that I am not recom- 
mending that we do not need armies or 
navies—we do. But airpower, as exempli- 
fied in the United States Air Force, is the 
fundamental military threat restraining the 
enemy, and it is the prime force giving our 
country and those others of the free world 
the initiative in developing a climate of 
freedom in areas that otherwise would be 
enslaved morally, politically, and economi- 
cally. 

United States Air Force air power is there- 
fore the decisive, dominant force assuring 
a continued free world. Today, control of 
the air determines success or failure in all 
forms of conflict. Our air power has spec- 
tacular mobility, both in its Strategic Air 
Command and Tactical Air Command, 
which, coupled with a completely versatile 
arsenal of modern weapons, outmodes, with- 
out replacing, the older traditional services. 


The domination of air power can be ap- 
plied anywhere, anytime, in any strength. 
It can affect a decision in small wars inde- 
pendently or in combination with surface 
forces. It is the only existing United States 
military force capable of applying total nu- 
clear warfare. : 

In the light of the military advantages 
inherent in air power, we have patterned 
and developed the organizational structure 
of the Air Force to take advantage of these 
complex capabilities and keep it ready for 
any of several contingencies. 


We are all aware of the necessity of main- 
taining our long-range striking forces in in- 
stant readiness should all-out war occur. It 
is generally accepted that our strategic air 
forces, which have successfully deterred a 
global war since 1947, still remain the great- 
oe deterrent to major Communist aggres- 
sion. 


We must keep these forces strong, especial- 
ly in the light of the cold, hard fact that we 
no longer monopolize long-range nuclear air 
power. We are still ahead, but if we are to 
remain ahead, it is vital that all of us, the 
people in the United States, must under- 
stand the true military aspects of why our 
Air Force is the mightiest in the world, and 
having understood, to act swiftly and with 
decision in supporting it. 


Referring again to the pattern of Com- 
munist conspiracy, it is abundantly evident 
that with the capability of our strategic Air 
Forces to deter global war, we are, whether 
we like it or not, possibly faced with an era 
of periphery or brush-fire wars. To meet 
this new threat, we have placed increasing 
emphasis upon tactical air power, and today 
the ability to inflict instant punishment.on 
an aggressor is shared equally by our strate- 
gic and tactical Air Forces. 
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In Korea, our intent to use tactical Air 
Forces was not established until after the 
aggression had begun. Our national policy 
in this regard is now clear cut. With the 
mobility and striking power of today’s tacti- 
eal air forces, we can make clear our inten- 
tions to use these forces against limited, as 
well as all-out aggression, anywhere, any- 
time. This should make the Communists 
realize that limited aggression will cost more 
than it is worth. 

Even in Korea, in spite of the stringent re- 
strictions placed upon us, tactical air power 
was the dominant element which prevented 
the Reds from achieving their objectives in 
that area. 

We know that there are a number of free- 
dom-loving countries, who have the man- 
power for ground units and who will fight 
in defense of their country if they are as- 
sured of tactical air assistance from us. We 
now stand ready to offer that assistance and 
have made this fact known. We are pre- 
pared to use modern tactical air forces 
capable of responding to any hostile actiom 
very quickly and with the appropriate degree 
of force. 

The realism of this capability is reflected 
in the fact that our tactical’ fighter-bomber 
and tactical jet bombardment aircraft can 
now be deployed in a matter of hours to al- 
most any threatened area of the globe by in- 
flight refueling, and then deliver nuclear 
weapons to any military target. The fiexi- 
bility and mobility required for this is pro- 
vided for by a global base structure and sup- 
ported by a global airlift which we have in 
being today. 

I emphasize nuclear weapons becausre as I 
mentioned before, our strength lies in our 
superior technology, industry, and nuclear 
development. To fight a war based on pit- 
ting massed manpower against massed man~ 
power would result in a war which, although 
we may or may not lose, we certainly could 
not win decisively. 

We should never again, in my opinion, re- 
strict our selection of weapons or target areas 
as we did in Korea. The best weapon to 
do the job with the least loss of life should 
be selected for each target under considera- 
tion. In a periphery war, the allies whom 
we might be supporting would almost cer- 
tainly want us to support them in the most 
efficient and expeditious manner possible. 

In our organization of mobile tactical 
strike forces, we have designed them to de- 
ploy very quickly, using inflight refueling 
techniques, to any threatened area of the 
globe. With nuclear weapons, these forces 
can be compact and yet be so effective as to 
provide the decisive balance of power. 

Tactical nuclear weapons are not weapons 
of mass destruction. With them we can be 
selective, limiting our air attacks to primary 
military targets with much greater effective- 
ness. This is especially true when you con~- 
sider that our Nation’s stockpile of nuclear 
weapons now includes a range of yields which 
permit accurate and optimum attacks on the 
entire spectrum of military targets. 

Actually, our tactical combat aircraft have 
only reached the threshold of attaining the 
ultimate possibilities in the scope, variety, 
and magnitude of tasks they can perform. 
We are now in an in-between position in 
regard to the aircraft themselves. We are 
fast getting the newest high performance jet 
day fighters, fighter-bombers, and tactical 
bombardment aircraft we need, as well as 
larger and faster airlift , but we 
still have to use some of the older types to 
meet operational commitments. 

One of the best examples I can think of to 
illustrate the advances we have made in our 
new type combat aircraft is the first of the 
Century series, the North American F-100 
Super Sabre. This is tn operational use in 
four wings of the Tactical Air Command to- 
day. These aircraft represent a jump in 
speeds from the subsonic to the supersonic 


im level flight. Im the tactical reconnais- 
sance field, just a few weeks ago, the first air- 
craft for several squadrons of Douglas RB—-66 
tactical reconnaissance bombers was deliv- 
ered to our recce wing at Shaw Air Force Base, 
8. C., representing. not only a faster aircraft, 
but one with a 24-hour all-weather capabil- 
ity. 

Because of the tremendous power for peace 
inherent in our tactical air forces of today, 
it is vital that we continue to be supplied 
with the most modern tools to do our job. 
In this day of sudden, undeclared war, our 
tactical air forces would be caught short 
if we fall behind in research, development 
and production. Right now in the engine 
field we need greater power combined with 
lighter weight. Im aircraft, the lead’ time 
must be cut between the drawing board and 
the operational flight line. We need more 
speed and better all-around performance, 
with shorter landing and takeoff character- 
istics, if we are to maintain our qualitative 
superiority over our potential enemies. Our 
scientists, engineers and the aeronautical in- 
dustry are working with us as a team to solve 
these problems. 

We are achieving these things, and I am 
eonfident that even greater scientific and 
engineering advances will mark the next few 
years. We have been living in a decade of 
security through global airpower, made 
possible through our strategic air forces and 
our tactical air forces as a deterrent to ag- 
gression anywhere in the world; and our 
strong air defense forces to guard us here 
at home. 

Gentlemen, we are all aware that the prob- 
lems of maintaining the peace are the great- 
est chalienge to the free world today. Be 
assured that the United States Air Force 
is prepared to meet that challenge and to 
make the next decade one of security 
through airpower, working closely with our 
sister services, 





Antarctica Claims 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a resolution which in 
effect directs the Government to make 
claims to that part of Antarctica in 
which the United States has concen- 
trated its explorations. An editorial in 
the March 19 issue of the Tacoma News 
Tribune comments on the resolution. I 
trust that Members of the House will 
subscribe to the views expressed in the 
editorial and lend their support to my 
resolution. 

The editorial follows: 

ANTARCTICA CLAIMS 


Representative THor ToOLLEFson, of Ta- 


coma, is the author of a resolution now 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
which would direct the Government to make 
claims on that part of Antarctica in which 
the United States has concentrated its ex- 
plorations. A Navy expedition is in the area 
now. 

Mr. Tottzrson fs showing much vision in 
this matter. While most Americans think of 
Antarctica as a frozen wasteland, inhabited 
mostly by penguins, he sees the great po- 
tentials of the region and he is alarmed by 
the slowness with which this Nation is mov- 
ing to assert its claims. The Representative, 
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aware that the executive branch is unlikely 
to act in the matter without a congressional 
directive, is now appealing to President 
Eisenhower to prod Congress into action on 
his resolution. 

It was Adm. Richard Byrd who said of 
Antarctica claims: 

“The rest of the world has stuck its fin- 
ger in the Antarctica pie while Uncle Sam 
is still sucking his thumb.” 

What’s in this Antarctica pie? Admiral 
Byrd, and two predecessor American ex- 
plorers, Capt. Finne Ronne and Lincoln 
Ellsworth, have reported that the frozen 
real estate at the bottom of the world is 
actually a storehouse of fabulous riches. 
TOLLEFSON quotes Byrd as saying he saw a 
vein filled with enough coal to supply the 
whole world. The admiral brought back to 
America evidence that invaluable deposits of 
oil, copper, silver, molybdenum, iron, gold, 
and uranium Iie beneath the ice, waiting to 
be tapped. He believes atomic energy and 
new mining techniques can uncover these 
vast resources. 

The fact that Representative ToLLerson 
is pressing for claims is evidence enough he 
Believes they are valid in the light of explora- 
tions by Byrd and others. At the very least 
he is entitled to early hearings on his reso- 
Tutions, 





Remarks by His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate, at the Fall Convo- 
cation of Georgetown University, Oc- 
tober 13, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN, THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 





an academic convocation of the faculty 


and students of Georgetown University 
held on October 13, 1955, honorary de- 
grees were conferred upon His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Ci- 
eognani, D. D., appostalie delegate to the 
United States, and to Tibor Kerekes, 
Ph. D., V. M., chairman, department of 
ee, Georgetown University and my- 
self. 

This great honor will always be one of 
my most valued possessions. 

In my extension of remarks, I am 
pleased to include the inspiring remarks 
made on that occasion by Archbishop 
Cicognani, the distinguished personal 
representative to our country of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII: 

It is my pleasant duty to express my warm 
appreciation to the Very Reverend Father 
Bunn, the staff and faculties of Georgetown 
University for the distinguished honor be- 
stowed upon me. It is a high privilege to 
enjoy a bond of union with this center of 
culture; and I am sure that this favor is 
likewise appreciated by the Honorable JoHn 
McCormack, and Dr. Tibor Kerekes. George- 
town is a bulwark of doctrine and virtue ex- 
emplified by a long and honored series of 
valiant teachers, both Jesuit and lay, who 
have prided themselves on dedicating their 
lives and talents to the spread of the light 
of truth and the flame of goodness among 
youth. This work has beeh going on for a 
century and a half, and thousands of fam- 
ilies, the church, and the country, along with 
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numberless alumni, are joyfully grateful 
for it. 

May I be allowed to direct but a few words 
to our students. The purpose of your pres- 
ence at Georgetown, as you well know, is to 
acquire doctrine and knowledge, a store of 
intellectual light. You have need of this 
intellectual light in order to know properly 
the subject which you have selected and 
which later you will make your profession in 
life. In a few years, you medical students 
will be approached by those afflicted with 
diseases; you students of law will be con- 
sulted by those in need of advice and direc- 
tion; and you in the Foreign Service and 
other schools will find yourselves treating 
many matters and problems of private and 
public concern. From your answers and 
your work will depend very often the well- 
being and happiness of many individuals as 
well as the good order and prosperity of your 
community. 

I wish, as do we all, that you acquire a 
plenitude of light in your specific subject; 
this is the tradition of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. May you study and treat it with full 
vision, with that fullness which is appro- 
priate for man, who is born for this brief 
life in time and for the immortal life of 
eternity. The vision which man enjoys in 
heaven is certain broad. The blessed there 
see God “just as He is (I John III, 2); they 
see with the light of glory and this light gives 
perfection to the intellect, which rises to the 
vision of the divinity; and from this vision 
or act of the intellect there follows neces- 
sarily the act of the will, the heart leaps 
with joy and unbounded love; once that 
great good is known, the soul (or man in 
heaven) is content, is satisfied with that 
light, is blessed in full peace; it is for this 
reason that paradise is called the “beatific 
vision” as we know from revelation and from 
the teaching of Christ. 

Onto this earth man has been born for 
such a vision, broad and of clear and open 
horizons. Here he must strive for the ac- 
quisition of truth, a truth not obscured, not 
confused or mistreated by prejudices and 
errors. Since God is the Supreme Truth, 
man must center himself upon Him. When 
Jesus, our Divine Master, said, “I am the 
light of the world; he who follows me does 
not walk in darkness” (John VIII, 12), He 
was not pronouncing a merely rhetorical ex- 
pression but intended to announce a funda- 
mental truth and to give man & program, a 
key to investigation. . It is obscurantism to 
ignore God, and worse to deny Him; it re- 
moves the light which is most brilliant and 
most useful. Every teaching based on ma- 
terialism which tends to injure or suppress 
in man the spiritual and immortal soul is a 
deviation, a coercion, and a deceit. It is pre- 
cisely because of the soul that man is man. 
It is an outrage on the sacred and inalienable 
rights of man to introduce to him false, 
partial and restricted visions of his destiny. 
Man is made to the image and likeness of 
God, and this likeness is chiefly in the soul 
because the human soul has understanding 
and free will and is destined to live forever. 
Let this be your basic thought throughout 
life. 

Students, may the light of Christ which 
has enlightened and guided you in your 
homes accompany you in these years of 
study. Both you and your neighbor will en- 
joy its sublime and vital advantages. The 
teaching of Christ and His moral precepts 
have never been disproved; it is a teaching 
of universal love, strengthening and elevat- 
ing man’s intellectual vision, offering him a 
broader view of the postulates of justice and 
love—to give to each one his due, to God, to 
his neighbor and to himself. 

John the Evangelist, whose story of Christ 
is symbolized by an eagle soaring to the 
heights and looking at the sun, gives this 
advice—and it is the fraternal counsel of 
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everyone who holds affection for you—“Be- 
lieve in the light that you may become sons 
of the light” (John XII, 36); and we may add, 
both in this life and in the next. 





Southern Six 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the February 1956 issue of Oil, 
a trade journal of the oil industry in 
Louisiana, tells a story that could hap- 
pen only in America. The article, en- 
titled “Southern Six,” is indeed written 
with well chosen words by Mr. George 
M. Leppert and relates how six cour- 
ageous young men in my district par- 
layed an ambition into a really terrific 
and profitable enterprise. 

The president of the Southern Six, 
Mr. Harry Kron, Jr., who has been my 
good friend for years, along with the 
others ‘in this endeavor, have no doubt 
made a record which will serve as an in- 
spiration to others who aspire to success 
by development of the vast natural re- 
sources which are in the South. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the article, South- 
ern Six: 

SovuTHEern Srx—A Case History as TO How 
THE DEPLETION ALLOWANCE PROVIDES AN IN- 
CENTIVE FOR SMALL-BUSINESS MEN To IN- 
VEST IN THE EvER-EXPANDING OIL INDUSTRY 

(By Geo. M. Leppert) 

The last frontier of really free enterprise 
in the United States is the oil industry. This 
is a fact well known for many years to the 
liberals, the deeper dyed socialists and the 
super state planners of every hue. Every 
session of Congress provides an arena in 
which the planned-economy boys, the deep 
left field liberals, and that general coterie 
of screwballs who deplore healthy industry 
without Government control, scream to the 
high heavens about the horrible inequity 
of the depletion allowance in the mining 
industry, particularly in re oil. Whenever a 
Hollywood actor millionaire buys into an oil 
deal which produces, the newspaper wire 
services herald the item throughout the Na- 
tion. Enviously, throughout the land the 
public is urged, at Jeast by implication, to 
resent the fact that people can mrake and 
keep a substantial amount of their profits 
from oil production. 

Dry holes make no headlines. The heart- 
aches and the headaches and the pocketbook 
aches, so common to the independent pro- 
ducer, are ignored. Oil production is pre- 
sented to the American public as a closed 
circuit operation, available only to the chosen 
few, and, it is of course assumed that the 
chosen few are major colosii or well heeled 
individuals who can bet a half million as 
readily as John Doe puts two bucks on the 
daily double. 

So much for the eyewash which is pre- 
sented to Congress every session in an at- 
tempt to whittle down, an eventually to 
eliminate the healthy incentive of depletion 
allowance. ‘ 

Comes now a single example as to some 
of the byproducts of the present depletion 
allowance system which might be duplicated 
ad infinitum throughout the United States. 
A group of five men from Opelousas and a 
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lawyer from Baton Rouge realize that the 
independent production of oil in Louisiana 
and adjoining States is in a very healthy 
condition, thanks to the incentive and pro- 
tection of the Federal depletion allowance. 
They realize further that independent pro- 
ducers are constantly in need of good drill- 
ing contractors and so the Southern Six, a 
brandnew outfit, decided to supply the 
demand. 

Owned mostly by citizens of Opelousas, La., 
Southern Six began with a paid-in capital 
of $6,000—$1,000 from each of the original 
six and an in-business maximum capital of 
$73,800. The company was organized and 
chartered in 1944 by a group of oilfield men 
working in Baton Rouge. The original six 
were: 

Alton G. Linder, president, A. A. Gianfala, 
Henry J. Hudson, C. F. Kelly, L. W. Yates, 
and Isom Leon Spaulding. 

Southern Six began with secondhand 
equipment, but the success of their opera- 
tions enabled them to parlay this into their 
own haif-million-dollar drilling rig with the 
Opelousas Daily World headlined in its Janu- 
ary 6 edition as “the most modern of its 
class in south Louisiana.” 

The Daily World also saluted the energetic 
new president (and the lawyer who drew the 
original charter for Southern Six, Harry 
Kron, Jr.) declaring that the new Opelousas 
based industry was indeed a blessing to the 
community. 

Such are the curses of the depletion allow- 
ance, It does nothing but spread dastardly 
prosperity for everybody and his brother, 
whether they own royalties or not. Amen, 





Briefer the Better 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Amsterdam Recorder, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., which speaks for itself and is some- 
thing that thousands and thousands of 
Americans have had on their minds since 
the indictment of the 12 Communists, 11 
of whom were later tried and convicted 
in the city of New York. 

To me it has been more than a wonder 
as to why William Foster has not been 
prosecuted on his indictment under the 
Smith Act. Many years have gone by 
and the claim of ill health to me does not 
seem to hold up inasmuch as he has been 
making speeches all over the country in 
addition to his other activities on behalf 
of the Communist conspiracy in this 
country. 

The editorial follows: 

BRIEFER THE BETTER 

It is almost 7 years since William Z. Foster 
was indicted, along with 11 other Commu- 
nists on charges of conspiracy to teach and 
advocate the violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. But the na- 
tional chairman of the Communist Party has 
managed to dodge trial by claiming he has 
a bad heart and a courtroom ordeal would 
endanger his life. 

Since his indictment in 1949, however, 
Foster has continued to function as the 
No. 1 Red in this country. He also has found 
the time and energy to write half a dozen 
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books and innumerable columns for the Daily 
Worker, in addition to making many speeches 
all over the country. The schedule he has 
followed would tax the health of the most 
robust of men. 

Foster's reprieve may be about over. A 
court order will be sought this week to bring 
him before a Federal court. A physician has 
testified that he is perfectly able to stand a 
“short trial.” 

The brevity of the trial depends upon 
Mr. Foster and his legal counsel. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this could be one of the briefest 
trials on record. After all, the man who 
proudly announces that he is the national 
chairman of the Communist Party can hardly 
deny he is a member of it. 





The LUAU for Baptiste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing clippings from one of the leading 
Honolulu newspapers reveal the con- 
tinuing communistic pattern of political 
infiltration and influence in Hawaii. 

This subversive celebration dishonors 
the patriotic citizens of Hawaii. It is 
intended to spread contempt of and 
ridicule for our form of government. 
It attempts to encourage disrespect for 
law and order. 

[From the Honolulu Advertiser of March 16, 
1956] 
RECEPTION TERMED IN Poor TASTE 
(By Ron Bennett) 

A gala Kauai “coming out” party planned 
for County Chairman Anthony C. Baptiste, 
Jr., doing time in prison on an income-tax 
offense, was termed “poor taste” by the judge 
who sentenced him. 

Convicted of failing to file his 1952 tax 
returns, Baptiste will leave Oahu prison 
March 31 after serving a li-year sentence, 
minus 2 months off for good behavior. 

A big “welcome home” airport reception 
and luau have been planned by his political 





’ backers and his friends in the ILWU, com- 


munity and county government. A Demo- 
cratic Party leader said it would be the big- 
gest Kauai event ever. - 

“It may be perfectly legal, but it’s in poor 
taste,” Federal Judge J. Frank McLaughlin 
commented. 

“This is showing very little, if any, respect 
for the law. It appears to me to be an at- 
tempt to make him a martyr for political 
purposes.” Both Judge McLaughlin and 
Baptiste are Democrats. 

It is generally believed in political circles 
that Baptiste, who continues to draw his 
county chairman salary in prison, will be a 
candidate this fall for reelection. 

Prank Silva, an ILWU sugar-business agent 
on Kauai, is serving as temporary chairman 
of the Baptiste welcoming affair, which al- 
ready has accumulated a sizable amount of 
donations. Silva is one of the “reluctant 39” 
witnesses who refused to testify before the 
1950 congr¢gssional Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Sources say Baptiste intends to spend a 
week in Honolulu after his release before re- 
turning to Kauai. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser of March 20, 
1956 


THE LvAvU FOR BAPTISTE 


EpIToR, THE ADVERTISER: 

The tentative staging of the welcome home 
of Kauai’s incarcerated chairman borders on 
the ludicrous and hilarious. But there is the 
grim side. 

This affair has all and every earmark and 
smell of being Communist-inspired in origin, 
strategy, tactics, and planning—down to the 
very smallest detail—and they are masters of 
detail. 

First the opportunity, then the victim, now 
the palming off of the victim to the public as 
a hero and martyr, together with all the at- 
tendant planning; publicity—reams of this 
in every media, newspapers, radio, televi- 
sion, hundreds of signs, placards, etc., etc.; 
fanfare and enunciations—preceding, dur- 
ing, subsequent, and more yet to come. 

And the duped, misguided, and misled 
John and Martha Does, not only shelling out 
to pay the salary of the incarcerated at over 
$800 per month for the 10 months of the 
incarceration are now asked and have dug 
down to pay for the homecoming and luau 
and what have you. 

If the parents of the children of Kauai are 
going to condone and support this Commu- 
nist-inspired affair which is nothing less 
than a conspiracy to hold aloft the incar- 
cerated as a hero, martyr, and model worthy 
the emulation by your children as against 
our American system of jurisprudence—then 
as the Bible puts it, “They shall be your 
judges.” 

Rather, let the people of Kuai face the is- 
sue squarely, on two feet with honesty and 
integrity; thinking clearly and decisively— 
seeing this affair as the burlesque that it 

really is, then to act with courage, equanim- 
ity, and honor, 
HENRY K. Ant, Jr. 

Kapaa, Kava, 





Lower Cumberland Dam Important Link 
in Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am inserting in 
the Recorp a timely editorial appearing 
in the Nashville Tennessean dated 
March 22, 1956, with reference, to the 
need for adequate funds to begin con- 
struction of an important flood-control 
dam to be located in Kentucky on the 
lower reaches of the Cumberland River. 

The editorial follows: 

LOWER CUMBERLAND GAINS 

Chances for an early start of construction 
on lower Cumberland Dam appear to have 
brightened materially. West Kentucky sent 
to Washington a strong 20-man delegation 
to present to House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees a series of convincing 
arguments for the dam. 

In addition, Representative Noste Grec- 
ory, of Kentucky’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict, appeared for the first time before the 
committees as an open proponent of the 
$167 million project. 
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Representative Grecory wisely asked for a 
full $2 million appropriation for a start of 
construction next year and for continuing 
the planning and design of the dam. He 
pointed out that the Army’s Corps of En- 
gineers has said that this amount could be 
used to full advantage in the starting phase 
of the dam. 

Mr. Grecory is correct. The erroneous 
impression among some Members of Con- 
gress that $1.3 million was an adequate 
amount to start construction and continue 
planning was based upon testimony some 
months ago by Washington officers of the 
Corps of Engineers. The point the corps 
then made that the barest minimum neces- 
sary for a start of construction was $1.3 
million resulted in an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding that this was an adequate 
amount to get construction off to a fast 
start. 

Mr. Grecory is to be commended for set- 
ting the record straight. In his fight for the 
larger amount, it is hoped he will have the 
support of fellow members of the Kentucky 
congressional delegation and of the full Ten- 
nessee delegation 





Congressman Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, 
Ambassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we all re- 
alize that our esteemed and beloved col- 
league, Congressman Brooxs Hays, of 
Arkansas, is indeed a Christian gentle- 
man and we like to call him our lay 
preacher. Appearing in the March 1956 
issue of the Bible Society Record there is 
a very interesting article of a personal 
experience by our colleague while on a 
mission of goodwill in Europe. This ar- 
ticle proves again that Brooks Hays is an 
ambassador of goodwill, a Christian gen- 
tleman, and a promoter of world peace. 
It is a story which should be read by all 
and is worthy of being repeated both in 
the pulpit and on the platform. 

The article, entitled “It Belongs to All 
Men,” follows: 

Ir BELONGS TO ALL MEN 
(By Brooks Hays, Member of Congress from 
Arkansas) 

In 1944 I went with a group of Congress- 
men to the European war theater. We got 
as far as General Eisenhower’s headquarters 
and were with him on September 23 in the 
last year of that fateful struggle. In the 
course of the conversation he remarked that 
we ought to see the place where the first 
fighting for the possession of Normandy, one 
of history’s decisive battles, took place. He 
sent one of his engineers to show us the 
scenes. That night we slept in the spacious 
guest house at Cherbourg which had been 
the head of a German military staff. 
I slept in the room that had apparently been 
occupied by a German chaplain, for I found 
some books printed in the German language 
in a corner of the room the next morning. 
I remembered enough of my college German 
to recognize it as Biblical literature. One 
book was the Bible itself, and the other 4 
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peiszonal book. I could translate the little 
inscription in the personal book, “Presented 
to our beloved chaplain, the Reverend Alvin 
Ahlborg, by the Ladies’ Aid Society of Dues- 
seldorf.” 

With military permission I brought the two 
books back to America, put them on a shelf 
in my Washington office and thought very 
little about them, but occasionally read some 
of the familiar lines. 

Three years later, in 1947, a German 

churchman dropped in to visit with me. As 
he was leaving I thought of the two books. I 
said, “Here are some books that ought to be 
returned to their owner. I have made no 
effort to locate him. I wonder if you can 
help me.” 
“Alvin Ablborg!” he exclaimed, as he 
looked at the name. “Why, he is my good 
friend, and he is still preaching in Duessel- 
dorf.” i 

“When you get back to Germany,” I asked, 
“will you please tell him I have his Bible 
and another book of his?” 

A SYMBOL OF HOPE 


In a few weeks I had a letter from Mr. 
Ahlborg saying that he was thrilled to learn 
that I had found his books at Cherbourg. He 
wrote, “I want you to keep them as a symbol 
of the hope that we of Germany have for a 
Christian occupation policy and the rebuild- 
ing of our world on Christian foundations.” 
In reply I said that I did not think it fair 
for me to keep both the books. I suggested 
that I return the gift of the Duesseldorf la- 
dies and that he keep the Bible as a symbol 
of the hope that we of America maintain 
for him as a German churchman, and for ali 
the German people. His book had crossed 
the Atlantic twice when it reached his library 
in Duesseldorf. 

In 1951 I was again sent with a congres- 
sional committee to the European area, this 
time on a mission of peace to meet with 
Chancelor Adenauer to discuss occupation 
policies. At Frankfort a dinner was given in 
my honor. The chairman asked if there was 
anyone I should like to invite. I said, “I 
know no one in this great city, but there is a 
pastor in Duesseldorf that I would be de- 
lighted to have here.” We had written each 
other, you see, in the intervening years and 
had become good friends, though we had 
never seen each other. My hosts invited him 
to come. When we sat down at dinner at 
6:30 that evening, I did not even know 
whether pastor Ahliborg had gotten the mes- 
sage. (I learned later that he had traveled 
5 hours on a bus to get there.) 

“YOUR PREACHER IS HERE” 


I was making my speech when Alvin Ahl- 
borg walked into the room. Because I was 
speaking on foreign policy, I thought the 
newspapermen would put my address on the 
front pages of the Frankfort papers the next 
morning. They were not, however, inter- 
ested in my political views; they were in- 
terested only in the story of my friendship 
with Alvin Ahlborg, so they tugged at my 
coattails as they said, “Your preacher friend 
is here.” Just then he came forward, and 
you can imagine how fine it was to meet him. 

I was surprised to find pastor Ahlborg a 
young man, just a little older than my own 
boy. Here I was, a veteran of the First 
World War, greeting a veteran of World War 
II. We represented countries that had 
fought bitterly twice in one generation. 

With a twinkle in his eye Ahlborg said, “I 
wonder if Mr. Hays has read my Bible.” I 
was ready for this question. I said, “As 
proof that I have, you will find in one of the 
Psalms these words: ‘Gutes und Barmherzig- 
keit werden mir folgen mein Leben lang, und 
ich werde bleiben im Hause des Herrn im- 
merdar.’” Pastor Ahlborg was delighted 
and translated for those of the audience who 
could not understand German, “What Mr. 
Hays has said is this: ‘Goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life; and 
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I will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever.’” 

What I have tried to say with this little 
story is that the Bible, with its wonderful 
good news, is something that overleaps the 
barriers of ocean, nationality, and language. 
It belongs to all men and must be proclaimed 
to all. 





Food and Drugs Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know this year, 1956, marks the 50th 
anniversary of the Food and Drugs Act 
of 1906 and the meat inspection of the 
same year. Both these historic laws 
were signed on June 30, 1906, by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 

They have touched the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans during the last half 
century through their wise enforcement 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

To pay proper honor to both of these 
laws the Governor of the great State of 
Tennessee issued a proclamation pro- 
claiming a Pure Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Laws Week and invited all Ten- 
nesseeans, individually or through their 
organizations, to observe this anniver- 
sary during 1956 with appropriate cere- 
monies and observances. 

Therefore, under unanimous consent 
I am having this proclamation printed 
in the Recorp in recognition of the ac- 
tion taken by Gov. Frank G. Clements: 
PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR, STATE OF 

TENNESSEE 

Whereas the year 1956 will mark the 50th 
anniversary of Tennessee food and drug 
laws subsequently revised and enacted as 
the uniform food, drug, and cosmetic law 
of 1941 and 77 years of progressive legisla- 
tion and enforcement of standards for purity 
and integrity of foods, drugs, cosmetics, and 
chemicals used by the people of Tennessee; 
and 

Whereas June 30, 1956, will mark the 50th 
anniversary of our national pure food, drug 
and cosmetic law, first enacted on June 30, 
1906, as the Federal Food and Drugs Act, 
mainly through the inspired leadership of 
Harvey W. Wiley, then chief chemist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and subsequently revised on June 25, 1938, as 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
and the 50th anniversary of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act; and 

Whereas, during 1956 the national organi- 
zation of administrators of national, State, 
and municipal food, drug, and cosmetic laws 
in this country, now known as the Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials of the United 
States, will hold its 60th annual convention; 
and 

Whereas we are indebted to our Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture and legislators and 
other farsighted men and women in indus- 
try and in government, as well as the protec- 
tion afforded by our national pure food, 
drug. and cosmetic act and meat inspection 
act, for their essential protection of the 
public health by prohibiting injurious adul- 
teration and misbranding of food, drugs and 
cosmetics; and 

Whereas these laws are the major legal 
foundation upon which the food, drug and 
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cosmetic industries have established and 
maintained for the American people « ring 
the past 50 years the highest possible food, 
drug and cosmetic standards through the 
dynamic exercise of their creative genius in 
our free enterprise system; and 

Whereas such laws have a profound social, 
economic, and legal significance to every one 
of our people: 

Now, therefore, I, Frank G. Clement, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Tennessee, do hereby 
proclaim the week of January 30, 1956, to be 
Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic Laws Week 
in Tennessee, and I invite and urge that all 
of my fellow citizens, individually or through 
their interested organizations, observe this 
anniversary sometime during 1956 with ap- 
propriate ceremonies of their own. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville 
this 17th day of January, 1956. 

FraNnK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 





Nix Is Honored by Masonic Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include an article from the 
Athens, Ga., Banner-Herald, March 2, 
1956, issue concerning honors accorded 
Hon. Abit Nix, of Athens, by the Masonic 
order. 

Mr. Nix is a prominent lawyer and 
one of the most outstanding men in the 
State of Georgia and the South, and he 
deserves the honors paid him. 

The article follows: 

Nrx Is HonorED BY MASONIC ORDER 
(By J. J. Newberry) 


Friends of Abit Nix filled every seat and 
left standing room at a premium at a meet- 
ing in his honor at Mt. Vernon Lodge No. 22 
last night. Mr. Nix was presented the grand 
master’s pin by B. Lee Amon, grand master, 
and an illuminated scroll electing him to the 
South’s Hall of Fame for the Living, by 
Hubert Lee, editor of Dixie Business maga- 
zine. 

Dan W. Locklin, grand secretary, served 
as master of ceremonies and introduced Mr. 
Amon and G. Starr Peck senior grand deacon 
of the Lodge of Georgia. Mr. Locklin also 
introduced Mr. Lee and Judge J. Wilson 
Parker. 

The men of this group spoke briefly, prais- 
ing Mr. Nix and his accomplishments as a 
long time citizen of Athens and a worker 
for the South. Mr. Nix was requested to 
say a few words and complied as follows: 

“It is given to but few men to attend their 
own funeral. Now I know how it is and I 
am satisfied. As a man grows older, he begins 
to wonder what impression he has made on 
his own community; he is concerned 
whether the ideals and purposes he tried to 
live by are being transmitted to a younger 
generation. 

“I am not worried. I see the youngsters 
of the State and they compare with young 
leaders anywhere. This is my greatest joy 
to see them that way. 

“They tell me I have been selected as one 
of the group of Georgians to enter the Hall 
of Fame for the Living—that is a surprise 
and a pleasure. I know that I can serve as 
& master of ceremonies at a meeting—don’t 
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take a back seat to anyone there, and I am 
probably the best law professor I ever met— 
but to be selected for the Hall of Fame, 
that is indeed a pleasure. 

“But they told me it was not so much 
what I had accomplished, that it was the 
young leaders of the Southland who had 
attributed some of their purposes and ideals 
to a statement made by me. 

“We are on the crest in the South. I have 
always tried to sell the youth of this State 
on that fact. The last half of the 20th cen- 
tury belongs to the South if we will take it 
and use it. 

“Masonry has been good to me, and I am 
apreciative of everything, but most of all I 
appreciate you folks coming out here to- 
night. I was not worried about the folks 
away from home—I am just as happy as I 
can be.” 





Learn Proposed Objectives of the 
Community 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to herewith present the 


text of what is manifestly a very worth- 


while statement of the Objectives of the 
Community. This was by the Downey 
Chamber of Commerce at Downey, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., which is one of 
the very important areas which I have 
represented now for these five terms. 

Mr. Speaker, increasingly I recognize 
that at the grassroots of American cit- 
izenship is the early place and the most 
intimate place where unselfish, vigor- 
ous, vigilant citizens can best serve their 
community, State, and Nation in terms 
of having at their very fingertips their 
own home-town community problems 
and to help solve them. You will note 
the breadth of vision which this Downey 
Chamber of Commerce has in its state- 
ment of objectives. 

This statement by the newly elected 
chamber president, Mr. R. J. O'Leary, 
appeared in the Downey newspapers. 
Such a statement thus appearing could 
not help but be a dynamic, inspiring, 
and constructive bit of cooperation be- 
tween that chamber of commerce and 
the splendid newspapers published in the 
important Downey community. 

“Future unlimited” is the significant 
and appropriate designation of Downey 
which became a town on October 13, 
1873, just 13 years after California was 
admitted to the Union of the United 
States as a State. The town was named 
after Gov. John G. Downey, distin- 
guished Civil War Governor of my na- 
tive State of California. It is situated 
about 10 miles from the shore of the 
Pacific Ocean and the same distance 
from the downtown Los Angeles city 
hall. About. 12,000 students are enrolled 
in the schools which have a combined 
staff of almost 400 teachers with an an- 
nual salary outlay of approximately $2 
million. It is an unincorporated area 
governed by the Board of Supervisors of 
Los Angeles County, It has a magnifi- 
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cent free library and civic center and 
an area boundary of over 12 square 
miles. 

The 1948 population was only 23,000: 
November 1, 1955, the population was 
73,000; 1948 post-office receipts were 
$93,000 and November 1, 1955, they were 
$401,000. As for the real estate in the 
Downey area, in 1948 it was 80 percent 
home-owned; 1953, 85 percent; and No- 
vember 1, 1955, 90 percent; 1948 build- 
ing permits were but $3,587,942; Novem- 
ber 1, 1955, approximately $128 million; 
1948 bank deposits were only $12,700, 
while November 1, 1955, they were over 
$39 million. 

I give you this important information, 
Mr. Speaker, based upon information 
given me by the Downey Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The statement referred to follows: 
Learn PROPOSED OBJECTIVES OF THE CoM- 

MUNITY—CHAMBER OF COMM«RCE PREXY 

TEeELLs Goats, COMMITTEE Work 


Work of the Downey Chamber of Com- 
merce was outlined in a speech by R. J. “Bob” 
O'Leary, chamber president, at a recent 
chamber of commerce community banquet, 
when O'Leary and other officers of the organ- 
ization were installed. Following is the 
complete text of O’Learys talk: 

“We must, of necessity, have objectives for 
the chamber of commerce. 

“The main objective should be to learn the 
proposed destines of the community as it 
affects its citizens. We must learn this from 
those who have assumed ‘the role of God 
in presuming controls over us. 

“We must then convey these proposals to 
the citizens for approval or disapproval. 
If disapproved, so to notify vehemently, with 
strength of numbers, that branch of govern- 
ment involved. 

“These objectives should include an over- 
all plan for our community as related to 
zoning, planning, traffic, etc. These plans 
should be known to our citizens prior to 
them becoming a reality and we should be 
consulted prior to their execution. 

“As proof of our endeavor to follow these 
objectives, for the first time, the zoning com- 
mittee has considered the entire population 
of Downey. It has been presumed that many 
people in Downey complained of operations 
of previous committees. In order to avoid 
this, John Nordbak, as chairman of the 
zoning committee, has elected to invite 
@ representative from each civic association 
in Downey to participate as a member of his 
committee, This should be an insurance 
that all areas of the community are repre- 
sented, as well as any majority and /or minor- 
ity groups, so there shail be no personal mis- 
understanding relative to zoning or its impli- 
cations in the future. 

“As you have previously heard, John 
Nordbak is an architeet. For this reason, 
he has a much closed relationship to the 
possible planning of Downey than any other 
member of the board of directors. He has an 
interest as a citizen of Downey, but a more 
prime interest as a businessman, because, to 
parpaphrase from Kim Stevenson, ‘he makes 
square pegs out of round roles.” 

“Each committee of the chamber is most 
important, and it is difficult to differentiate 
as to their importance, But, being typically 
Irish, I will stick my neck out and say that 
the next important committee is member- 
ship. The reason I say this is that every 
citizen, in some manner, should be affiliated 
with the chamber of commerce and, if they 
are so inclined, should become a voting 
active member. 

“Our 1956 membership committee is chair- 
manded by Jerry Collins, manager of the 
local branch of the Bank of America, Jerry, 
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in assuming his duties, realized that every 
director and current member of the cham- 
ber of commerce should be on the member- 
ship committee but, to insure contacting 
of new residents, businesses and industries, 
he has added active members who will assist 
him in contacting these new people. 

“Another most important committee is 
that of industrial relations. Downey is com- 
prised of considerable industry, as well as 
many residents from these industries. C. 
L. Millman, or ‘Mill’ as he is known, per- 
sonnel director of Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
is chairman of the industrial committee, 
and doing a tremendous job. It almost 
seems like a thankless job because industry 
does not stream into Downey but flows 
rather slowly, and because of this ‘Mill’ 
and his committee members must contact 
these people of industry on a day-to-day 
basis. ? 

“Another important committee, and per- 
haps as important as any that we have in 
the chamber, is the merchants division, 
headed this year, and well, by Bob White 
of Byron White Furniture Co. Between Bob 
White and Bob Weglin of Millers Men’s Store, 
these men have established ‘block captains’ 
so that theoretically, in a matter of approxi- 
mately 30 minutes, the entire merchants 
division can be contracted without any one 
person having many calls to make. It is 
indeed very discouraging to find that a pro- 
gram intended for the merchants is not at- 
tended by them. No one else can achieve 
any benefits from such a program unless the 
merchants themselves are in accord. 

“We have a division of the Downey Cham- 
ber of Commerce known 4s traffic, streets and 
safety. Dan D. MacKenzie is the current 
chairman. He has as members of his com- 
mittee, people who know the problems and 
can assist in making them known to the 
proper authorities, whether county or State. 

“It is interesting to note that the chair- 
men of all of these major committees have 
selected as members of their committees, 
persons familar with their particular prob- 
lems, irrespective of whether they are di- 
rectors of the chamber of commerce or not. 
This is one way we feel that the entire mem- 
bership can have a part to play in the cham- 
ber of commerce. 

“It is also one way we can invite new 
residents, businessmen, or industrial firms to 
participate in all chamber activities for the 
betterment of the entire community.” 

O'Leary commended Edward W. Koehler, 
executive secretary of the chamber for a “re- 
markable job in carrying out requests of the 
board of directors, and particularly in ob- 
taining excellent cooperation from the press 
in publicizing Downey as the best place in 
which to live and work.” He continued: 

“It has been decided that the chamber of 
of commerce would take an impartial atti- 
tude toward the question of incorporation. 
The Downey. Chamber of Commerce has a 
purpose, and that is to publicize Downey with 
its many wonderful attributes, and explain 
why we wish more residents, more business, 
and more industry, to move'to Downey. The 
chamber is nonpolitical and nonsectarian and 
is for all in Downey. 

“There are at present several programs 
affecting the people of Downey and I would 
be remiss in not at least mentioning them. 

“February is designated as heart month, 
and a drive will be conducted during the 
month for contributions for the heart fund. 

“A most important project, which will af- 
fect the entire community of Downey, and 
which will help us keep our juvenile delin- 
quency at its current low levei. is the YMCA 
drive. This is not a drive for membership 
or current year’s dues, but rather one of a 
nature that will enhance the entire commu- 
nity of Downey, and you and I as individuals 
will benefit. It is the expenditure of $213,- 
000 for the purchase, revamping of current 
buildings, erection of new buildings, and the 
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provision of athletic equipment, of the Dr. 
Altig property on South Downey Avenue. 

“This type project is an indication of 
where the chamber of commerce can serve 
tremendously by corraling all service organ- 
izations for a common cause, which will ma- 
terially assist the community of Downey. 

“The YMCA has endeavored to secure the 
financial support of not only industries of 
Downey, but those of immediately adjacent 
communities, for whose supervisory em- 
ployees Downey provides a home. This drive 
needs the support of us all.” 

The chamber president concluded with a 
“bit of philosophy that should be the objec- 
tive of each and everyone of us”: 

If there be righteousness in the heart; 
there will be beauty in the character. 

If there be beauty in the character; there 
will be harmony in the home. 

If there be harmony in the home; there 
will be order in the Nation. 

If there be order in the Nation; there will 
be peace in the world. 





Cancer Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
ease that is the Nation’s second largest 
killer is cancer. It causes 1 out of every 
7 deaths of this country. It will strike 2 
out of 3 families. If present death rates 
continue 24 million Americans now liv- 
will die of this dread disease. These 
are hard facts and cruel facts, I know, 
but they are facts that will come true 
unless we continue and make ever 
stronger our fight against this vicious 
killer. 

The organization that is leading the 
fight against this killer is the American 
Cancer Society. Made up of units like 
our own Essex County chapter, the 
American Cancer Society is the only 
voluntary national health agency en- 
gaged in a program of cancer education, 
research, and service. The society, then, 
presents a three-pronged attack against 
cancer. 

The first line of attack in this cam- 
paign against cancer is by education. 
Through films, speakers, exhibits, panel 
discussions, mobile education units, 
forums and literature our local Essex 
County chapter is carrying out a year- 
round program to give us as much in- 
formation as possible regarding the na- 
ture and prevention of cancer. The 
seven danger signs must become known 
and watched for by everyone. The im- 
portance of immediate and prompt 
treatment at the first sign or suspicion 
of cancer must be stressed. Oftentimes 
cancer, in its earliest stages, cannot be 
detected by the average person, yet can 
be diagnosed by a physician. Therefore, 
the society emphasizes the importance of 
a@ yearly physical examination. 

But education is not confined to lay- 
men alone. Members of the medical 
profession also benefit from our contri- 
butions. Technical publications and 
a film library are made available to them 
by our local chapter. In addition, the 
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national organization provides many 
more technical aids. For instance, doc- 
tors may attend clinics where they are 
informed of the latest developments in 
cancer, detection, surgery, and X-ray 
and radium treatment. 

The second line of attack is through 
research. Perhaps your dollars for the 
1956 campaign will finance the research 
project that will unlock the key to the 
ultimate control of cancer. The fight for 
the discovery of the causes of cancer and 
a@ practical cure to this killer must con- 
tinue. Our contributions will help 1,000 
scientists and 3,000 laboratory tech- 
nicians and assistants in this fight for 
the control of cancer. Today the only 
approved means of curing cancer are 
X-ray, radium, and surgery. This is not 
enough. There are still types of cancer 
for which almost nothing can be done. 
These scientists and technicians, sup- 
ported by our dollars, must continue to 
do their utmost to find the answers to 
the cure of this dread disease. 

The third line of attack is by service 
to those already suffering from cancer. 
Dressings and medication are made 
available through our local chapter. 
Articles contributing to the comfort of 
the patient can also be borrowed. Trans- 
portation is provided to and from clinics 
and even nursing care, including treat- 
ment and administration of drugs are 
provided. 

The American Cancer Crusade is a 
voluntary organization. It can succeed 
only if we support this campaign with 
the same generousness, the same unself- 
ishness, that the American people always 
support a worthwhile cause. This is the 
American way—the democratic way. I 
am sure that all of us will open our 
hearts and give generously. The quota 
for the Essex County Chapter of the 
American Cancer Society is $199,200. 
This must be reached for the unit to con- 
tinue its activities. 

Let us each resolve to keep the red 
sword, the symbol of the American Can- 
cer Society, ever raised—ever ready to 
strike back at one of our worst enemies. 
We must succeed in this campaign in 
order to give hope to those already af- 
flicted and to those who will become 
afflicted. Remember that now 1 out of 
3 of these cases of cancer can be cured if 
treated promptly. Let us give our dol- 
lars to the cancer crusade with the hope 
that during the coming year an even 
greater number will be cured—that dur- 
ing the following years canacer will be 
eliminated completely. Let us make this 
crusade a success. 





Pro-Western Trend Coming to‘End in 
Yugoslavia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 


following article by Dr. John Crane, who 
has recently returned from an extended 
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visit to Europe, is informative, and some- 
thing on which the Congress should take 
thought. 

The great trouble in Europe today is 
that everyone is trying to get on the win- 
ning horse, and Russian propaganda has 
made most of Europe believe that the 
winning horse belongs to Russia. 

Dr. Crane makes this very clear in the 
case of Yugoslavia’s dictator, Marshal 
Tito. This gentleman has been on a 
tightrope between the United States of 
America and the U. S. S. R. for some 
time, but he is getting ready to take his 
seat on what he believes to be the Rus- 
sian bandwagon: 

Pro-WESTERN TREND COMING TO END IN 

YUGOSLAVIA 
(By Dr. John B. Crane) 

The pro-Western trend in Yugosalvia ap- 
pears definitely to be coming to an end. 

This is the only conclusion one can draw 
after studying the remarks made last week 
at meetings in Belgrade of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Yugoslav League of Commu- 
nists. 

Marshal Tito himself addressed the gath- 
ering and complained of the spread of for- 
eign influences and ideas throughout the 
country as well as the growing lack of inter- 
est among young people in politics and so- 
cialism. 

He declared, further, that steps must be 
taken immediately by the Communist Party 
to attract youth, to free it from influences 
alien to socialism and above everything else 
to protect it from the waves of destrictive 
Western ideas and influences which have 
succeeded in pervading Yugoslavian life. 

On my recent visit to Yugoslavia I was sur- 
prised at the many evidences of Western in- 
fluence, particularly American influence. 
American movies were very popular. Ameri- 
can jazz music was the rage. Night club en- 
tertainers were mostly from Western coun- 
tries. 

The many people I talked with were eager 
to buy Western-made products since these 
were so superior in quality to those pro- 
duced within their own country. I recall 
distinctly two different Communist Govern- 
ment officials who proudly pointed out to me 
that they were wearing American suits pur- 
chased in America. 

The decision now of Communist Party 
leaders to try to check the growing pro- 
Western sentiment among the people, es- 
pecially Yugoslavian youth, is without ques- 
tion in large part due to the Soviet Union's 
denunciation of Stalin and alleged renunci- 
ation of Stalinism and all that word conveys 
to the popular imagination. 

Now that the Kremlin leaders have 
purged Stalin and converted him from 
Saint Joseph to Ivan the Terrible, Marshal 
Tito no longer has any ideological basis for 
remaining outside of the Communist bloc of 
nations. Tito has always maintained that 
the true principles of socialism were those 
enunciated by Lenin and that he, Tito, had 
never deviated from the original line of the 
father of the Russian Revolution. It was 
Stalin who was a deviationist, Tito consist- 
ently argued in his long feud with Uncle 
Joe. Stalin thought he had won the argu- 
ment when he summarily kicked Tito and 
Yugoslavia out of the Cominform for re- 
fusal to obey orders and to follow the Mos- 
cow-dictated line. 

Now it appears that Tito is the final victor, 
for the new collective leaders in the Kremlin 
made a personal pilgrimage to Belgrade a 
few months afo to see Tito and beg him to 
return to the: fold. They confessed Stalin 
was wrong. 

At their recent Communist Party Congress 
in Moscow the Red leaders went much 
further. They declared, as all the world now 
knows, that Stalin was a tyrant, a dictator 
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and a cruel murderer of thousands of inno- 
cent people. 

In such circumstances, it appears inevita- 
ble that Communist Yugoslavia will iden- 
tify itself in the future much more closely 
with Moscow and the Communist bloc than 
during recent years, 

Conversely, it seems probable that Yugo- 
slavia’s ties with the west will gradually be 
relaxed and that western influence in Tito- 
land will decline. 

Another -factor which may lead to the 
decline in western influence in Yugoslavia 
is this: The country is slowly moving ahead 
economically and is not likely to be so de- 
pendent on America: financial aid as in the 
past. During recent years such aid has aver- 
aged $100 million per year, a substantial part 
of it being in the form of food. 

But during the past 2 or 3 years Belgrade 
has been pushing hard to raise farm pro- 
ductivity end has meet with considerable 
success due to much heavier use of ferti- 
lizers, more efficient methods and the use of 
improved seeds, including hybrid corn seed 
imported from America. 

Hence, the return to a state of agricul- 
tural self-sufficiency, which prevailed before 
the war in Yugoslavia, now appears to be in 
sight. 

Whether Yugoslavia will identify itself in- 
creasingly with the Communist East, or will 
remain a neutral country friendly to both 
East and West, can be determined by noting 
whether it continues to secure its military 
equipment for its armed forces from the 
West. If it starts shifting its purchases of 
weapons, tanks, airplanes, etc. from the West 
to Russia and its satellite countries, then it 
will be clear that Titoland has been lost to 
the West. 





Floods Threaten Northeast Section of Our 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
spring is here again. This is a signal 
for all to rejoice, nature is reborn, grow- 
ing things are budding, and soon the 
land will be green again. I dislike to 
strike a discordant note at this juncture, 
but may I call attention to a threatening 
peril, poised like the sword of Damocles, 
ready to strike. 

All who read or listen know of the vast 
blanket of snow covering the ground of 
the northeastern section of our Nation 
as a result of the blizzards of the past 
week. I have just returned from Mas- 
sachusetts, and I shudder to think of 
what would happen if spring should de- 
scend upon that region all at once with 
warm breezes and gentle spring show- 
ers. I am informed by competent au- 
thorities that the nightmarish experi- 
ences of the 1936 floods would be sur- 
passed by far. Even the hurricane- 
caused floods of last August and October 
will fade into sad memory when that 
snow melts at one time and the water 
pours toward the sea, leaving death and 
destruction in its wake. 

It is true that this might not happen, 
but it is a distinct possibility, in my opin- 
ion a probability, and something must 
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be done to prevent the chance of it oc- 
curring. There are engineering plans 
which, when put into effect, will con- 
trol these melted snow waters and/or ad- 
ditional rains, They would, when con- 
structed, save many lives and untold 
millions of dollars of damage to property, 
to homes and factories, to stores and 
theaters, to churches and schools, to 
roads and bridges and railroads. This 
has been demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt throughout this vast 
land. The Corps of Engineers has esti- 
mated that of a potential annual loss due 
to floods of $900 million, flood-control 
works already in being are now prevent- 
ing up to 54 percent of such damage over 
the Nation. 

There are of course other sections of 
the country where the snow cover 
represents a threat of floods should a 
sudden warm period melt it in the space 
of a few days. 

Should this occur in my New England 
States, and a disastrous flood result, 
there will be many an outraged voice 
raised to cry why isn’t something done 
about it? ‘This has happened year after 
year, disaster strikes, a great demand 
for action, then inevitably memory 
fades, apathy sets in and little gets done. 
I hope the cycle does not repeat itself 
again this year. The memory of the 
floods of 1955 is still fresh in the minds 
of the citizens of Massachusetts and the 
other Northeastern States. Let us not 
shirk our responsibilities. Congress de- 
clared in 1936 that control of floods was 
a Federal responsibility and instructed 
the Corps of Engineers to study the 
problem and develop plans for counter- 
ing them. The engineers have done so 
and within the limits of funds provided 
them have done a marvelous job. But 
the work is far from complete. Appro- 
priations for this purpose rose to a peak 
of over $352 million in 1950, but due to 
the Korean crisis fell off progressively 
till 1954, when they struck bottom at 
$137,574,000. 

The present Congress has given a ray 
of hope to potential flood sufferers by 
quickly passing the Urgent Deficiency 
Act which enabled the engineers to start 
6 vitally needed projects in the New 
England States and complete detailed 
planning for 17 others. This is a good 
start. But I earnestly hope that it will 
not be necessary for us to be shocked 
into action by another disastrous flood. 
I cannot emphasize the urgency of this 
problem too much. Action, immediate 
and forceful, is needed. 

There is now before the Appropria- 
tions Committees, requests for funds for 
construction of flood-control works in 
the amount of $214 million, an increase 
over 1956 fiscal year. This is still only 
60 percent of the appropriation for 1950 
of $352 million. Practically every State 
in the Union has one or more flood-con- 
trol projects underway, authorized or 
planned. Certainly no special pleading 
should be needed. Floods are great lev- 
elers. These projects call for protection 
of areas which have experienced one or 
more disastrous floods in very recent 
years, and even now lie helpless, at the 
mercy of any new floods that may come. 
These projects are of vital necessity. 
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They must be carried out immediately 
before more thousands of lives are lost 
and millions, if not billions, of dollars 
of damages are suffered. Losses from 
floods cannot be entirely reckoned in 
terms of dollars. The economic disloca- 
tion, the human suffering, loss of loved 
ones, disrupted families, loss of jobs, 
none of these can be counted in dollars. 
All who have undergone such losses once 
know that, and look forward to the day 
when there will no longer be a constant 
threat. The Corps of Engineers has a 
program, the trained personnel and the 
responsibility to give the protection to 
which the Congress has pledged itself. 
There remains the problem of the neces- 
sary funds. To be sure, there are many 
demands upon the public purse, but cer- 
tainly the protection of the lives and 
property of our people should rank near 
the head. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be an 
alarmist, but New England is in a pre- 
carious situation and, if any further 
floods should occur before protective 
measures have been completed, addi- 
tional, enormous damage will be done. 
It is for this reason that I appeal to the 
Democratic and Republican leadership 
of both the House and Senate Appropri- 
ations Committees and urge that imme- 
diate action be taken to provide the nec- 
essary funds for flood-control projects 
that are necessary to control raging 
waters of seasonal storms and spring 
freshets. A promise to help is a good 
start but it will not stop floodwaters. 
Something should be done, something 
must be done and done now. We need 
action, not speeches. 





The Idol Smashers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in evalu- 
ating the new face of the present powers 
that be in Soviet Russia, we must be on 
the alert and not lulled into a false sense 
of security. Actions speak louder than 
words, and I agree with the President 
that we must see deeds to back up the 
words. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial on this subject from 
the New York Daily Mirror: 

‘ THE IpoL SMASHERS 

Robert Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State and one of our topflight diplomats, 
speculates cautiously that the smashing of 
the Stalin idol in Soviet Russia is designed 
to make it difficult for any one man to rise 
above the ruling clique. 

The iconoclasts pounded the deified Stalin 
into mortal dust at the recent Red party 
congress in Moscow, with Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev swinging the heaviest hammer. 

Results have been intense interest in the 
free world and consternation among Commu- 
nists everywhere. Khrushchev and friends 
are finding it harder than expected to wash 
that man right out of their followers’ hair. 
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Pending further information, Murphy 
emphasized that our State Department isn’t 
forming any fixed conclusion. He noted that 
more people close to Khrushchev are being 
moved into the party machinery and con- 
siders it possible that Nikky, currently the 
strongest Red figure, may himself assume 
Stalin's role. 

For our part, we’ll make a long guess that 
the new emphasis on more democratic lead- 
ership in Soviet Russia and collective rule 
is just a party of the tricky new look the 
Reds are donning to lure the free world into 
complacency. 

Again and often, the question must be 
asked: What deeds have accompanied the 
Soviet avowal of more liberal attitudes? 

President Eisenhower is absolutely right 
in stressing this point as he continues his 
exchange of letters with Bulganin; we are 
not averse to better United States of Amer- 
ica-U. S. S. R. relations, but we would like 
some indication of concrete action first. 

What about the captive states? What 
about Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia—overrun 
by brutal military force? The seized Balkan 
nations? The promise of free elections in 
Germany? Limitation of armaments? Con- 
trol of nuclear weapons? The subversion 
directed from Moscow against countries now 
free? 

Until actual happenings demonstrate the 
abandonment of barbarism, the free world 
must not be sucked into the vortex by the 
mask of siren smiles, 





House Memorial 10, Introduced by Mr. 
Warner, of Maricopa: A Memorial Peti- 
tioning Arizona’s Congressional Delega- 
tion for Public Commendation Express- 
ing Gratitude to 12 Jurors So That All 
Men May Know by These Presents: 
That We, Citizens of the United States 
of America and the State of Arizona, Are 
Grateful to Almighty God for Our Lib- 
erties, Including the Right, if Charged 
With Crime, to Trial bya Jury of Our 
Peers, and Grateful to Our Fellow Citi- 
zens That, When Called To Serve on a 
Jury, They Perform That Public Duty 
at Whatever Hardship to Themselves So 
That This Right May Be Preserved to 
All of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp a copy 
of a house memorial of the State of Ari- 
zona introduced by the Honorable Hal 
F. Warner, of Wickenburg, Ariz. This 
memorial is now pending before the 
house of representatives of the State of 
Arizona; 
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House Memorial 10 


A memorial petitioning Arizona’s congres- 
sional delegation, for public commenda- 
tion expressing gratitude to 12 jurors so 
that all men may know by these presents: 
That we, citizens of the United States of 
America and the State of Arizona, are 
grateful to Almighty God for our liberties, 
including the right, if charged with crime, 
to trial by a jury of our peers, and grate- 
ful to our fellows citizens that, when called 
to serve on a jury, they perform that pub- 
lic duty at whatever hardship to them- 
selves so that this right may be preserved 
to all of us 


To Arizona’s Congressional Delegation, To 
wit: The Honorable Carl Hayden, Sena- 
tor; the Honorable Barry M. Goldwater, 
Senator; the Honorable John J. Rhodes, 
Representative, District No. 1; the Honor- 
able Stewart Udall, Representative, District 
No.2 


Your memorialists respectfully represents: 

Whereas the preamble to Arizona's Consti- 
tution is: 

“Preamble: We, the people of the State of 
Arizona, grateful to Almighty God for our 
liberties, do ordain this constitution”; and 

Whereas Arizona’s Constitution states: 

“ARTICLE II. Declaration of Rights: 

“SECTION 1. A frequent recurrence to fun- 
damental principles is essential to the secur- 
ity of individual rights and the perpetuity 
of free government”; and 

Whereas 12 men and women, our fellow 
American citizens, were called to serve as 
jurors in the United States District Court in 
New York; and 

Whereas these jurors served in the trial of 
11 men indicted by a grand jury for conspir- 
ing between April 1, 1945, and July 20, 1948, 
knowingly and willfully, to teach and advo- 
cate the overthrow and destruction of the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence, and the duty and necessity of 
so doing; and 

Whereas the trial in which the 12 served 
as jurors commenced on January 17, 1949, 
and did not end until October 21, 1949; and 

Whereas these 12 fellow citizens, in per- 
forming their public duty, received only the 
usual subsistence pay; and 

Whereas these 12 jurors served an unusual 
length of time, with patience and forbear- 
ance, at whatever hardships to themselves 
and their families; and 

Whereas on October 13, 1949, before the 
jurors retired to deliberate, Judge Harold R. 
Medina instructed them as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, you 
now approach the performance of one of the 
most sacred duties of citizenship, the meting 
out of justice. Just after you were sworn in 
as jurors I took the occasion to make a few 
remarks which I shall now repeat in some- 
what different form, as the thoughts I then 
expressed are peculiarly applicable to the 
period of your deliberations in order to reach 
@ just and true verdict. I then told you to 
be patient and said that there are few quali- 
ties in life so important. I said that if you 
once get yourself in the frame of mind where 
you know that you have a task ahead and 
it has to be done carefully and it has to be 
done just right and you know that it will 
be wrong to let little things disturb you, 
then there comes a certain calm and peace 
of mind which are of the essence in the 
administration of justice. When you get 
yourself in that frame of mind, you find not 
only that the task ahead becomes much 
easier, but, in addition, that the quality of 
your work in the administration of justice 
is of the quality that it should be. Justice 
does not flourish amidst emotional excite< 
ment and stress, 
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“The rich and the poor and persons of every 
race, creed, and condition stand alike before 
the bar of justice; and you must consider 
and weigh the evidence carefully, calmly, 
and dispassionately, without the slightest 
trace of sympathy or prejudice for or against 
any party to the proceeding. The very im- 
portance of the case makes it all the more 
urgent that you heed these words of caution. 
In this connection you will bear in mind 
at all times that these 11 men are charged 
here as 11 individuals, the guilt or innocence 
of each of whom must be passed on by you 
separately, pursuant to and in accordance 
with the instructions which I am about to 
give you. * * *” : 

And whereas Judge Medina instructed the 
jurors as follows: : 

“Thus it is that these defendants had the 
right to advocate by peaceful and lawful 
means any and all changes in the laws and in 
the Constitution; they had the right to 
criticize the President of the United States 
and the Congress. * * * They had a right 
thus to assert that what they call the democ- 
racy of Russia is superior in all respects to 
American democracy. * * * Whether you or 
I or anyone else likes or dislikes such or 
similar and analogous views or agrees or dis- 
agrees with them is wholly immaterial and 
not entitled to the slightest consideration in 
deciding this case. Unless a minority had a 
right to express and to advocate its views, 
the democratic process as we understand it 
here in America would cease to exist and 
those in power might remain there indefi- 
nitely and make impossible any substantial 
changes in our social and economic system 
or in the texture of our fundamental law. 

“I charge you that if the defendants did no 
more than pursue peaceful studies and dis- 
cussion or teaching and advocacy in the 
realm of ideas, you must acquit them * * * 

“But no one could suppose nor is it the law 
that any person had an absolute and un- 
bridled right to say or write and to publish 
whatever he chooses under any and all cir- 
cumstances”; and 

Whereas it is well for us to recall that 
freedom of speech and press is guaranteed to 
us in Arizona by these words in our Consti- 
tution: 

“ARTICLE IT. Declaration of Rights: 

“Sec. 6. Every person may speak, write, 
and publish on all subjects, being responsible 
for the abuse of that right”; and 

Whereas Judge Medina also instructed the 
jurors as follows: 

“* © * Purthermore, should you find from 
the evidence that defendants organized or 
helped to organize and assumed or were given 
leadership in the Communist Party as a legit- 
imate political party solely with the view of 
electing candidates to political office by law- 
ful and peaceful means and advocating re- 
forms and changes in the laws or the adopt- 
ing of policies by the Government favorable 
to their contentions in the matters just 
referred to, you must render a verdict of not 
guilty”; and 

Whereas, Judge Medina also instructed the 
jurors as follows: . 

“I charge you that it is not enough for the 
prosecution to show the existence of an 
agreement and the membership therein of 
any particular defendant. This alone would 
not prove that such defendant participated 
in the agreement ‘knowingly and wilfully.’ 
With respect to each defendant, the prosecu- 
tion has the further burden of proving be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that such defendant 
participated in such agreement wilfully; that 
is, the prosecution must prove that such 
defendant entertained the specific intention 
to teach or advocate the duty or necessity of 
overthrowing or destroying the Government 
of the United States by force and violence 
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and that in either case that he intended to 
teach or advocate such doctrine with the 
specific intention and for the evil purpose of 
bringing about the overthrow or destruction 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence, and not that he intended 
some result other than that. 

“If you are not convinced beyond a reason- 
able doubt that such defendant acted ‘will- 
fully,’ your verdict must be not guilty”; and 

Whereas Judge Medina also instructed the 
jurors as follows: 

“Never in all my long experience as a law- 
yer and in my brief experience as a judge 
have I seen a jury exhibit so much patience 
and pay such careful attention at all times to 
the testimony of the witnesses and the read- 
ing of the exhibits, despite the prolonged 
duration of this trial. Let me express my 
sincere appreciation of the way in which you 
have performed your functions. You deserve 
special commendation and you are entitled to 
the gratitude of all citizens of the commu- 
nity for the sacrifice you have made and for 
the services you are rendering in the faithful 
performance of a public duty. And so I beg 
of you to continue on in the same spirit until 
the end”; and 

Whereas the jurors did continue on in a 
trial lasting over 9 months, deliberating at 
length and finding that each of the 11 did 
conspire as charged; and 

Whereas, public memory is short; and 

Whereas we have not previously expressed 
our gratitude to these jurors for the sacrifice 
they made in the faithful performance of 
public duty; and 

Whereas these 12 men and women, our fel- 
low citizens, are entitled to our gratitude and 
are deserving of special commendation: Now, 
therefore 

We petition Arizona’s congressional dele- 
gation that they, on our behalf, and for us, 
publicly express the gratitude of Arizona 
citizens for the sacrifice of these 12 men and 
women, fellow “American citizens, who, resid- 
ing in New York, and in the performance of 
public duty, served as jurors in the District 
Court of New York in a trial lasting from 
January 17, 1949, until October 21, 1949; and 

We petition Arizona’s congressional dele- 
gation that they, publicly acknowledge the 
debt each of. us owes to all those who serve 
as jurors at whatever personal hardship, and 
especially these 12, inasmuch as that in the 
very performance of that public duty, the 
right to trial by jury is itself preserved to 
each of us; and 

We petition Arizona’s congressional dele- 
gation that they take whatever means is rea- 
sonable and proper to express our gratitude 
to these 12 fellow citizens of ours in New 
York, and to their families, including the 
insertion of this memorial in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD so that our gratitude may be 
known throughout the United States and 
recalled in perpetuity. 





One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Celebra- 
tion of the Independence of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, from the time when we were 
children and studied the early history of 
our country, there is a thought which 
lingers with us and seems to ring through 
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our minds whenever we think of free- 
dom. We are thrilled with that memo- 
rable day many years ago on the 19th of 
April, 1775, when the embattled farmers 
met the British at Lexington Common 
and fired the shot heard around the 
world. This was the beginning of the 
struggle for freedom, and it stirred the 
hearts of mankind throughout the world. 

Over the next 46 years, the people of 
a@ very courageous and brave Greek na- 
tion followed in the steps of the embat- 
tled farmers at Lexington and won in- 
dependence for Greece from the Otto- 
man Empire on March 25, 1821. This is 
the 135th celebration of the day when 
Greek independence was achieved. It 
is indeed an honor for me to have this 
opportunity to mark this great occasion 
in the history of freedom. It is not only 
an honor but it is very fitting because I 
have the high and noble privilege of rep- 
resenting in the Congress Lexington, 
Concord, Bedford, Woburn, and all of 
this hallowed area of soil where the sur- 
rounding farmers banded themselves to- 
gether in 1775 and gave notice that from 
thenceforth they intended-to be free men 
and fired that shot heard round the 
world. 

One hundred thirty-five years is a long 
time, but in every one of these 135 years, 
the Greek people have thanked God for 
their freedom. America is a vast coun- 
try. Greece is a small country, geo- 
graphically speaking. For the inspira- 
tion of freedom which the Greeks re- 
ceived on Lexington Common and at 
Concord Bridge they have endowed 
America over the years with their cen- 
turies of culture. Without the great- 
ness of Greece the world would be a hol- 
low place in art, literature, philosophy, 
and learning in general. In all of our 
American cities, it is easy to see the in- 
fluence of the art and learning of Greece. 

These 135 years have not been easy 
and they have not been without strug- 
gle. Just as in ancient times when the 
great conquerors of those days consid- 
ered Greece a choice prize, Greece has 
had to fight long and hard to maintain 
her freedom. In June 1917, Greece en- 
tered World War I, fighting on the side 


-of America as one of the Allied Powers. 


In World War II, it might be said that 
in all of her brilliant history, Greece 
reached her finest hours, for it was in 
World War II that the courageous Greek 
people stalled for a long time the great 
military forces of the Fascisti-Nazi 
powers. Finally, Greece was occupied 
by the Nazi forces of Germany, and the 
destruction was enormous. 

In 1944, when Greece was liberated, 
primarily through the might of Ameri- 
can power, its ports were in ruins, three 
quarters of its merchant fleet destroyed, 
the vital Corinth Canal was wrecked, 
major railroad lines were torn to pieces, 
highways were useless, hundreds of 
bridges shattered, and the Greek farm- 
land was unproductive. But what is 
more, over 1,500 villages and towns were 
destroyed and the Greek people by the 
thousands and thousands were homeless. 
Living standards reached a dangerously 
low level. For this tremendous sacrifice, 


. 
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Greece earned the respect of America 
and of the entire free world. 

But the struggle was not over. It was 
at this moment of weakness that the 
Communists chose, as they always do, 
to strike. By blocking all efforts to re- 
habilitate and rebuild Greece, the Com- 
munists believed they could force a shat- 
tered Greece and a weary nation of peo- 
ple to accept orders from henceforth 
from the Kremlin. The Communists, 
however, failed to take into considera- 
tion, as they always do, the strength and 
courage and determination that dwells 
in the hearts of free men. On this oc- 
casion, free men joined hands and 
worked together—the free men of 
America with the free men of Greece. 
America joined in helping to revitalize 
the Greek Army. America joined in re- 
vitalizing Greek economy. Americe 
joined in the rebuilding of Greece. Al- 
though the cost of this reconstruction 
has been great, America is amply re- 
paid in the knowledge that today there 
stands once again the great free nation 
of Greece, and America is proud of the 
fact that in Greece our great American 
Nation has a great and trusted friend. 

In the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Greece stands today as the 
fortress of freedom. Greece and the 


‘United States are partners and share the 


great defense responsibilities of NATO. 
America, in joining with Greece in help- 
ing her to again stand independently as 


free men, not only has saved the cradle 


of western civilization but has cemented 
a friendship with a dependable and 
courageous people. Today, on this 135th 
celebration of the independence of 
Greece, Greece is in control of all of her 
territories including the Ionian Islands, 
Crete, and the Aegean Islands, and the 
Dodecanese Islands. There remains 
Cyprus. 

Today, Cyprus represents the only 
Greek island under foreign domination. 
In view of the fact that four-fifths of 
the population of Cyprus is represented 
by Greek people, and in view of the long 
history reaching way back into ancient 
times, the Island of Cyprus is a natural 
part of the nation of Greece. It is my 
view that only time separates the people 
of Cyprus from achieving their freedom 
and joining with Greece. People every- 
where should have the right to deter- 
mine their government and their future 
welfare. Gertainly this doctrine applies 
to the people of Cyprus. In view of the 
fact Greece stands in friendship with 
America and all of the allied nations in 
NATO, certainly there is no reason at 
all for any fear in Cyprus once again 
being a part of the great nation of 
Greece. 

In my historic congressional district, 
where freedom was bern and throughout 
the great Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, there is a large population of 
Americans of Greek descent. They are 
among our finest citizens. They have 
made great contributions as Americans 
to our national life. They are among 
my finest friends. On this eminent oc- 
casion, I say to them, “You have so much 
to be proud of in your Greek heritage. 
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"Zou have so much to be proud of for 
the great contributions your ancestry 
has given to the world, and you have so 
much to be proud of as American citi- 
zens in helping to build this great Nation 
of ours and in cementing its friendship 
with your ancient homeland. I am 
proud to know so many of you and to 
have you as friends. 

As we face the future, we know that 
the strength and courage that is Greece 
and the strength and courage that is 
America will carry us through, and we 
know that together we will always stand 
as free men in the defense of a peaceful 
world. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 7 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where singie copiegemay also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat, 603.) 

TitLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

-1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrRD, in 712-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 6'4+point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office ‘aot later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script- or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee 

8. Corrections.—The permanent REcorp is 
raade up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided- further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revisién. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address; speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIoNAL ReEcorp. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcressIonAL_REcorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcressionaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report« 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Social Security for Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27,1956 , 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to read in-the March 17 issue 
of the Wisconsin Agriculturalist and 
Farmer, a great periodical issued in 
Racine in my State, a brief but impor- 
tant editorial on the subject of needed 
changes in the old-age and survivors in- 
surance statute, affecting the Nation’s 
farmers. 

The editorial raises some exceedingly 
significant points on adequacies in the 
present farm pension program. 

The editorial is designed, basically, to 





try to help equalize treatment of our, 


farmers in relation to that accorded — 
farm people. 

I was please also to read in the daily 
press that there is under consideration 
by the Milwaukee Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers and others, a private pension pro- 
gram to help provide added security in 
the later years for farmers. The pro- 
gram has the support of Mr. Lyman Mc- 
Kee, president of the Madison Milk Pro- 
ducers and vice president of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association, as well as the sup- 
port of other dairy leaders. 

I append, therefore, the text of the 
article as published in the March 15 
Milwaukee Journal on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these materials be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the RecOrp, as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer of March 17, 1956] 
Soctat SECURITY CHANGES 

As least 400,000 farmers in this country 
will soon be eligible for social security. 
Many of them will find their monthly pay- 
ments to be smaller than they figured. 

Under present law the income from the 
last couple of years will be used as the base 
in figuring payments. For dairymen, these 
years have seen a big drop in net income. 

Wage earners can drop the poorest 5 years 
when figuring their social security income 
base, This would be more fair for farmers, 
too. 

Farmers usually. have less net income as 
they approach 65 and aren’t able to work 
so hard. Wage earners are often at their 
peak at that time because of seniority rights. 

Social security regulations won’t allow in- 
come from the normal sale of milk cows. 
This needs to be corrected, too. These, and 
other changes, must be made if the social 
security system is to properly fit the retiring 
farmer, 


Appendix 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 15, 
1956] 
Sirt PENSIONS For DaIRYMEN—TOPIC FOR 
CONFERENCE 


The feasibility of developing a private 
pension system for the Nation’s dairy farmers 
will be explored at a conference April 4 in 
Chicago. 

The idea was divulged Wednesday after- 
noon when the Milwaukee Cooperative Milk 
Producers in annual meeting at Mequon 
town hall authorized its directors to join in 
the study. The aim, it was explained, is to 
try to find a way to put milk producers on a 
par with industrial workers in retirement 
benefits. 

The Chicago meeting will bring repre- 
sentatives of cooperatives from several Mid- 


“west States together. It follows preliminary 


discussions held by some of them with spe- 
cialists from the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Michigan and officials of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture. 

Lyman D. McKee president of the Madison 
(Wis.) Milk Producers association and vice- 
president of the American Dairy association, 
supported the proposal at Wednesday’s gath- 

éring of farmers representing two-thirds of 
Milwaukee’s milk suppliers. 
PLANTS COULD HELP 


He said that those interested in a retire- 
ment plan were trying to see whether it 
would be possible to devolop one that would 
enable farmers to get a pension at 65 just.as 
factory workers -do. He said that survey 
showed that only 1 percent of the country’s 
farmers had enough potential assets to retire. 
Another observer said that few farmers today 
would have enough to live on if they decided 
to quit at 65 and let their heirs run the 
place. 

It has been suggested that each farmer 
could pay a small portion of his monthly milk 


check into a general fund for perhaps 30 ’ 


years. It is felt by proponents that bottlers 
of milk and manufacturers of other dairy 
products also could make payments into the 
fund of a similar amount covering the farm- 
ers supplying them. 

The dairy plants have not been approached. 
But proponents feel that it would be to their 
advantage to help to keep the dairy industry 
going at a high level. The plants, it was 
stated in an interview, could pass their con. 
tribution on to the consumer just as fabrica- 
tors of tractors add the cost of pensions for 
their workers to the price of the machine, 

FOUR HUNDRED AT MEETING 

A private pension plan, it was said by one 
of those desiring to look into the idea, would 
be more acceptable to farmers than social 
security. Most farmers oppose Federal old- 
age benefits as a form of taxation with too 


limited returns to those covered. 


Those weighing the pension suggestion be- 
lieve that it would provide more security for 
farmers and make farming more appealing to 
youth. Young men, influenced now to take 
factory jobs by the prospect of income on re- 
tirement, might be more willing to stay on 
the farm if they knew that they'd get a pen- 
sion there, too. 

About 400 of the organization’s 1,600 mem- 
bers attended the meeting. They were ad- 
vised by Herbert H. Erdmann, Federal ad- 
ministrator of the Milwaukee marketing 


area, that under the 1956 price outlook for 
milk they probably will realize about 10 
cents a hundred pounds (46.5 quarts) more 
for the first 6 months of this year than last. 
The price each month during the second 
half should be about the same as 1955, he 
said. 
DIRECTORS ARE ELECTED 


Erdmann said the movement toward bulk 
handling of milk had grown to where 29 per- 
cent of the 2,602 farmers on the Milwaukee 
milkshed now had tanks on their farms from 
which tank trucks pumped milk for hauling 
to the dairy, abolishing cans. Those 755 
farms now supply 40 percent of Milwaukee’s 
milk, while the other 1,847 still shipping in 
cans are down to 60 percent. 

The rapid transition to bulk handling 
presents a serious problem to sniall pro- 
ducers, who fear loss of a market if they don’t 
change over because they feel that the $1,800 
minimum expense is too steep. The co-op, 
therefore, instructed its directors to take 
every possible action to find a market for 
those dropped when a dairy goes 100 percent 
bulk, as two major ones will by fall. 

The cooperative voted continued financial 
support for the Milwaukee Dairy Council and 
the American Dairy Association, compli- 
menting their promotions in increasing milk 
consumption, It also supported the Federal 
school-lunch program. It reiterated its 
faith in Federal supervision of the market, 
holding that this plan and its administra- 
tion by Erdmann have been of great value 
to the producers. 

These directors were elected: Emil Bichler, 
Belgium; Henry Kurth, Tess Corners; Reuben 
Gauger, Rockfield; and Edward Schmidt, 
Brookfield, for 3 years; and Harold Schrubbe, 
Waterford, for 1. 





The Minnesota Primary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Clear Call for Direct Action,” 
written by Doris Fleeson and published 
in the Washington Evening Star of last 
evening. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CieaR CALL FOR Direct ACTION—MINNESOTA 
Votre SHOWs FaRMER THINKS IN TERMS OF 
TaKeE-HoME Par 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

If the Minnesota upset could be traced to a 
disgruntled labor force which had had its pay 
cut one-fourth to one-third, no one would 
be in any doubt why it happened. 

‘It appears that the farmer these days is 
thinking also in terms of take-home pay. 
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He has in effect taken a pay cut. Not only 
is he receiving less income but the prices of 
what he buys continue to increase. 

The Minnesota vote suggests that he 
thinks of the President and the Congress as 
his employer in the sense that they can 
and should do something about it. This may 
be very wrong of him, but no politician would 
dispute that such was his message at the 
polls last Tuesday. It was a clear call for 
fast and direct action. 

The Republican National Committee has 
sent staff members to the Farm Belt to in- 
vestigate what happened. The GOP learned 
the hard wey in President Truman’s sur- 
prise victory of 1948 that farmer unrest can 
be a political time bomb. It is important to 
Republicans to learn if it is again ticking 
away in the midst of general prosperity. 

Mr. Truman picked up six farm States 
which more than compensated for his losses 
to the Dixiecrats. The whole area voted 
for President Eisenhower in 1952, but in all 
its elections since then Democrats have 
gained power—in Congress, in State legisla- 
tures, and in the courthouses. 

These post-1952 returns suggested that 
farmer difficulties were beginning to be re- 
flected in the cities and towns dominated by 
agriculture. Minnesota is fresh evidence 
that this is true, for its urban voters went 
along with the Democratic sweep of the 
agricultural counties. 

Gov. Orville Freeman of Minnesota is 
privately confessing that “we didn’t know 
our own strength” on the farm issue. The 
Democrat FParmer-Labor organization did not 
at any point complain that their candidate 
Adlai Stevenson was being too moderate in 
his approach to the farmers; they sincerely 
expected him to prevail. 

Their advice at this point to Democrats 
is that the Democratic nominee now has no 
choice but to take the simple Kefauver line 
on farm policy. The victorious Senator 
promised 100-percent price supports for 
farmers with less than $7,000 a year income. 

He has been widely tagged as “outprom- 
ising” Stevenson, as indeed he did. But he 
tackled the trouble where it exists chiefly, 
which is among the individual and so-called 
marginal farmers. They produce the smallest 
percentage of surpluses but they are the 
greatest in number and they feel the cost- 
price squeeze the most. 

Congress has never made the individual 
farmer the focus of its farm program. The 
justification for doing so is that the family 
farm represents social values which should 
not be lost to the country. 

Social planning is out of fashion in Eisen- 
hower’s Washington. It is obviously still 
appealing to any group of Americans that is 
falling behind in the general march to 


prosperity. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, we shall 
soon have before us the Mutual Security 
Agency appropriation, which in more un- 
derstandable terms to the public means 
our foreign aid spending program. The 
amount of aid extended to foreign coun- 

‘ tries, since the inception of this program 
16 years ago, has reached staggering 
proportions. The total is much larger 
than many people realize. 
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The latest statistics I have been able 
to obtain carries this program down to 
June 30, 1955. A summary of aid ex- 
tended up to that date follows: 


Lend-Lease: 
I. (a) July 1, 1940-June 
20, 2096...-2.. 6c sues $46, 728, 287, 000 
I. (b) July 1, 1945—-June 
BG; Bees nace ee 2, 039, 490, 000 
_ ee AL 48, 767, 777, 000 
Grant-in-aid: 
It. (a) July 1, 1940-June 
00. 200 te 1, 400, 010, 000 
II. (b) July 1, 1945-June . 
OG, S066 tn each 42, 059, 148, 000 
OU . cctnninicinmtiiinhi 43, 459, 158, 000 
Net Authorized Loans: 
Ill. July 1, 1940-June 


90,.:.3066..... ..cececenes 16, 620, 844, 000 


Summary total.-... 108, 847, 779, 000 


The above totals do not include United 
States capital investments in the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development—$635 million—and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund—$2,750 mil- 
lion—although these programs add to 
our foreign commitments. It is esti- 
mated that our foreign-aid programs, 
together with interest charges for which 
the American taxpayer is liable, amount 
to almost half of our Federal debt. 

The arguments, put forth by propo- 
nents of this program to the effect that 
we are buying good will with our dollars, 
are certainly dispelled by the ravaging 
of our consulates in the various parts of 
the world and the disdain that many 
foreign peoples have for the word “Amer- 
ican.” Certainly if one needs a pointed 
example of this situation he need only 
to refer to China. The records show 
that we have given to China in lend- 
lease and grants-in-aid a total of $2,- 
861,376,000. ‘There is probably no coun- 
try today more antagonistic to American 
principles of democracy than that of 
China. . 

We hear it said today that we must 
counter Russian economic assistance 
with an increased program of our own. 
The formula seems to be when Russia 
makes loans, we must see that we counter 
with a greater amount of grants-in-aid. 
Why not counter the Russian program of 
loans with a similar program of our own? 
Why is ours a giveaway program? The 
American taxpayer is interested in find- 
ing the answer to some of these ques- 
tions. 

The Chicago daily newspaper, noted 
throughout the years for its intelligent 
stand on the subject of foreign aid, has 
given us some outstanding thinking on 
this subject in an editorial under ¢-te of 
March 20, 1956. The reader of these 
remarks would do well to ponder care- 
fully the editorial of the Daily News, 


which follows: 


GIVEAWAY Race 


President Eisenhower asked for $4.9 bil- 
lion in foreign-aid funds to meet Russia's 
new departures in foreign policy. Back in 
January, before these new departures had 
appeared, he wanted this sum to meet the 
old departures. 

We had the Marshall plan to put Europe 
back on its feet so that, we were told, we 
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wouldn’t have to pour in billions for re- 
habilitation. Then we tossed in more bil- 
lions for economic aid, so-that the free- 
world nations would be strong enough to 
defend themselves without a gigantic arms- 
aid program. 

Then we sent and still send gigantic sums 
for military aid. 

When the Russians were pursuing a policy 
of economic isolation, we were urged to take 
advantage of the opportunity to cement 
friendships with the underdeveloped coun- 
tries by assisting their industrial growth. 
Now that the Russians are doing likewise, 
we are told that we must increase our own 
contributions. 

The Russians, however, are making loans 
and barter deals, getting a ruble’s worth 
for every one they put out. According to 
the theory prevailing in Washington, under 
Republican or Democratic administration, 
this is the sure way to make enemies. But 
we seem not really to believe it, for we aren't 
content merely to watch the Russians make 
enemies. We must, says the President, match 
their loans with gifts, and for every tractor 
they promise, we must deliver two. 

India is expecting aid totaling nearly $2 
billion for her 5-year plan. That is one rea- 
son the President wants authority to make 
committments for periods up to 10 years. 


India is embarking on a Socialist experiment. ~ 


Without foreign help, it won’t work. So our 
cue, apparently, is to prove that socialism 
really can be made to work. 

e All this is in the face of a study of com- 
munism recently made by the Senate In- 
termal Security Committee. The findings 
were that it wasn’t poverty and hunger that 
made Communists, but a thirst for power 
among demagogs and a deluded idealism 
among intellectuals. . 

There is something craven in the spectacle 
of a rich and powerful nation which thinks 
it must scatter candy around the world lest 
it find itself alone and friendless. The facts 
seem to be that our largess bought no 
friends and earned us more resentment than 
good will. But we still fear to change the 
formula. 

American capital is willing and even eager 


to seek investment abroad, and under private - 


management it would produce results. But 
in very few places is there any reasonable 
assurance that such investment would be 
secure against confiscation, or nationaliza- 
tion, in the name of Socialist progress. So 
it is not made. 

It is certainly true that a shortage of capi- 
tal is the great handicap to industrial devel- 
opment in the countries on our’aid list. But 
we don’t know why it can’t be obtained on 
the same terms that America obtained the 
funds that developed this country. Are we 
selling democratic capitalism or socialism? 





World Affairs and Election 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled World Affairs and the Election, 
written by Constantine Brown and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of last night. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Wortp AFFAIRS AND THE ELECTION—FOREIGN 
PoLicy REGARDED aS IssUE Or Mayor Im- 
PORTANCE IN CAMPAIGN 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The far-from-optimistic realities of the 
foreign situation will be helped little, if at 
all, by the report of Secretary of State Dulles 
on his just-concluded far eastern trip. 

Mr. Dulles made a confidential report to 
a bipartisan meeting at the White House 
called by President Eisenhower less than 24 
hours after he returned here. Later, con- 
gressional leaders present permitted them- 
selves to call the report “mildly optimistic.” 

One lawmaker, undoubtedly deeply con- 
cerned by the impending political battle, was 
moved to use the phrase “highly encourag- 
ing,” but he didn’t really appear to believe 
it. 

To the Nation at large, of course, the Sec- 
retary’s report had to follow the standard 
pattern of mixing a lot of optimism with a 
lot of caution, so that most of us were left 
with a feeling of wonderment that things 
could be so bad and seem so good. 

Mr. Dulles, of course, is a member of the 
Eisenhower team. He certainly isn’t going 
to paint the picture in an election year any 
blacker than he needs to. 

At the same time, he also shares the gen- 
eral confidence in the Eisenhower ability to 
defeat any possible candidate the Demo- 
crats can find. He is therefore unlikely to 
add a spurious rosy hue to his picture of 
the United States in a hostile world just 
to make the administration look good. 

More than that, Mr. Dulles is extremely 
fond of his foreign policies to date. He is 
known to feel that it speaks for itself in 
what he insists is a generally more favor- 
able outlook for peace and progress since 
he took office, 

The Democrats have charged, and will con- 
tinue to charge, that the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policy is basically the same as 
the old Truman-Acheson policy, except, they 
hasten to add, the GOP team has made 
a disgraceful record in failing to take and 
uphold a firm stand in Korea and Indo- 
china and on the troublesome challenge of 
the Formosa and offshore islands contro- 
versy. 

In making the charge, the Democratic 
strategists know they have enough specious 
generalities at hand to make the charge 
sound more reasonable than it is. We must 
admit it is of itself quite reasonable, in- 
deed. 

Many close observers here see the basic for- 
eign policy unchanged, although they feel for 
the most part that the general attitude of 
the Government throughout, including for- 
eign policy, has been vastly improved on the 
subject of communism under the Republi- 
cans than it ever was under the soft policies 
of the Democrats. 

In an earlier column we discussed the in- 
evitable gains for Comunist skuliduggery 
arising from the fact of our presidential elec- 
tion. The influences of campaign considera- 
tions are indeed sure to temporarily weaken 
the prestige and power of the United States 
throughout the world. 

There has been little criticism of that 
statement in itself, but commentators have 
questioned the role that foreign policy issues 
will actually play in the campaign. If it is 
of minor importance, they argue, why should 
it at all weaken the hand of American di- 
plomacy? 

The answer obviously is that foreign policy, 
all pious pledges of bipartisanship to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, will decidedly not be 
a minor issue at all, 

Not only Democrats are unhappy over the 
Dulles policies, There are plenty of good, 
solid Republicans who are more deeply and 
more genuinely unhappy over them than all 
the Democrats together. And, unlike the 
Democrats, the changes these men would 
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make would in no wise return the Nation to 
the days of the Truman-Acheson regime. 

The extent to which the issues of world 
affairs will intrude themselves in the forth- 
coming political campaign will depend, to a 
great extent, on the events in the world over 
the next few months. 

An explosion in the Middle East, for ex- 
ample, would blow the lid off domestic poli- 
tics here as well as in Britain and France. 

Another setback in Southeast Asia, a fur- 
ther weakening of France, already danger- 
ously undependable in the NATO concept of 
the defense of free Europe, or a Chinese Com- 
munist attack on Quemoy and the Matsus 
would put foreign policy in the forefront of 
all election issues here. 

But to whatever extent events may dictate, 
foreign policy will be an election issue of 
major importance, Let’s face it. 





Hoover Commission Recommendations 
Would Increase Consumers Rates in 


REA Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following address: 


EFFECT OF HIGHER INTEREST P-ATE ON OUR 
COOPERATIVES 


(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
on March 26, 1956, by H. G. Downey, mem- 
ber of the discussion panel of the Illinois 
Electric Cooperatives) 


Before I acquaint you with my findings as 
to financial results from increased interest 
rates there are a few fundamentals I would 
like to mention: 

Fundamental No. 1: We in cooperative 
movements are motivated from an entirely 
different philosophy than those engaged in 
profitmaking enterprises. We find there is 
far more satisfaction in providing our serv- 
ices at cost to our fellow man than charg- 
ing him all we think he can stand. 

Fundamental No. 2: Cooperative organi- 
zations desire and take pride in ownership. 
They are governed by individuals, farmers, 
who don’t like to be in debt, who don’t like 
to pay interest. Other suppliers of electricity 
consider interest as a business expense the 
customer must pay: We look on interest 
as-an item to reduce as fast as possible, by 
prepayments or other means to permit us 
to maintain our present retail rates to our 
members. In this program we, are dealing 
with philosophy. The desire to render serv- 
ice to our fellow man versus the desire to 
take our fellow man for all he can afford. 
Let’s not forget these fundamental differ- 
ences in business belief. 

The effect of an increase in interest rates 

is shocking. Interest is our second largest 
cash expense item in the cost of doing busi- 
ness, with wholesale power costs being the 
largest item. 
. The aim of electric cooperatives is to set 
their rates so that margins after operating 
expenses will equal or be greater than in- 
terest and debt payments. In this manner 
we can eventually be free from the debt and 
interest payments and continue to provide 
low-cost electric service to our patrons. 

I have made calculations on our coopera- 
tive showing effect of 444 percent and 6 per- 
cent interest for the period 1950 through 
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1955 and have projected these costs through 
1960. Our rates are the same as they were 
when founded in 1938. As you will forget 
dollars and cents figures, my information 
will deal with margins before interest and 
principal payments, and percentages thereof. 
Assuming interest and debt payments to be 
100 percent and margins available as a per- 
centage of this item we find the following: 

For the 6-year period, 1950 through 1955, 
assuming we were paying 44 percent in- 
terest, I find our margins were only 75 per- 
cent of the 100 percent needed. Looking 
ahead through 1960 I find expected margins 
to be 71 percent of what would be needed 
assuming 444 percent interest and assuming 
6 percent interest margins would be only 
60 percent of needs. 

What does this mean as concerns our rates 
for service. It means a 30-percent increase 
in rates in the minimum figure to meet 4% 
percent interest rates and 40 percent rate in- 
crease to meet 6 percent interest. 

As any adjustment must look several years 
ahead we would have to increase our rates 
40 percent for 4% percent interest and 50 
percent for 6 percent interest. 

Let’s look at it from the consumers stand- 
point. The average farmer in our area, hard 
hit by two droughts and falling prices, would 
see his $7.23 average bill in December 1955 
rise to $10.12—an increase per month of 
$2.89 to pay 414 percent interest. 

These figures are taken from our coopera- 
tive which is ranked in the upper one-fourth 
of the electrical cooperatives in the State of 
Illinois. Any rate adjustments by coopera- 
tives in the remaining three-fourths will have 
to be larger and in some cases could reach 
75 to 90 percent. 

Raising retail rates of cooperatives is ex- 
tremely distasteful. A recent survey of 
cooperatives showed there were three ways 
of increasing revenues. 

1. Increase power use activities—this we 
are doing. 

2. Effect operational economies—this we 
have been doing in all phases. 

3. Increase retail. rates—this we do not 
want to do. 

Eighty-five percent of those surveyed 
stated higher rates would decrease revenue 
rather than effect an increase; higher rates 
means less usage and invites greater compe- 
tition from other fields. 

Let’s talk about the next logical source of 
money—the National Bank for Cooperatives. 
The Rural Electrification Administration 
was established for the purpose of extending 
electrification to rural areas and providing 
the necessary financing which was unavail- 
able. By the same reason the Farm Credit 
Administration was established to provide 
financing for farmers and farm cooperatives 
that was unavailable. The Federal land 
bank, originally financed with Federal funds, 
now is financed with its own funds and is 
wholly owned by the national farm loan asso<- 
ciations of their respective districts. 

As our financial needs are special, $400 to 
$600 of capital per consumer and as mar- 
gins do not permit us to repay our indebted- 
ness in a period shorter than 35 years, it 
would appear we could eventually reach the 
same goal the Federal land banks, organized 
in 1916, have reached, provided, we are not 
pressured into an increase in interest rates 
at a time When we are approaching maximum 
debt service. 

Legislation would be required before the 
National Bank for Cooperatives could even 
consider loans to electric cooperatives. Their 
present limit is 60 percent of the cost of new 
facilities and a 10-year repayment schedule. 

The Government has wisely recognized the 
need for special financing in various areas 
of our economy. It must still recognize we 
need 2-percent money to provide reasonably 
priced rural electric service, Thank you. 
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The Good Neighbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
August 1955, severe flood conditions ex- 
isted in the State of Connecticut which 
destroyed lives and property. Towns, 
cities, and countryside were inundated. 
The flood started during the night of 
Thursday, August 18, 1955, and contin- 
ued at its crest until the following day. 

As is usually the case in times of great 
disaster, it sometimes requires several 
days for the general public to become 
aware of the terrible hardships and suf- 
fering caused by such disasters. Of the 
many public-spirited citizens in Connect- 
icut who came to the aid of the stricken 
areas, the name of Tad Jones, of New 
Haven, must be mentioned. With the 
same alertmess and alacrity which he 
used in directing the famous Yale foot- 
ball teams, he started his organizations, 
the Tad Jones Co. and the New Haven 
‘Terminal, in furnishing aid to the strick- 
en areas. Mr. Jones remained in his 
office day and night watching with great 
concern the progress of the flood and all 
it meant to the people and businesses in 
its path. Before the water started to 
recede, he was on the telephone, offering 
his services and the facilities of his entire 
organizations in any manner in which 
such services could be utilized. His first 
move was to have the New Haven Termi- 
nal sterilize and make immediately 
available nine large tank trucks, fill them 
with drinking water, and supply the 
Naugatuck Valley with drinking water. 
The cost and expense involved did not 
concern Mr. Jones, he was interested only 
in rendering aid and assistance to the 
suffering people. 

Tank trucks—containing drinking wa- 
ter—began moving Friday, August 19, 
and continued for the greater part of 
3 weeks. 

In addition to the tank trucks of the 
New Haven Terminal, additional tanks, 
as well as empty milk cans were secured. 
All were steamed, sterilized, cleaned, 
filled with drinking water and loaded on 
trailers and sent into the disaster areas. 

Through the cooperation of the Red 
Cross and civilian defense, drinking wa- 
ter was furnished to critical areas. This 
work was further supervised by civilian 
defense authorities. ‘The days following 
the flood were extremely hot. This made 
the cleanup task much more difficult and 
the need for pure water more acute. 
Water was supplied to each area until 
the authorities notified Mr. Jones that 
they no longer needed the equipment. 

The important fact remains that Mr. 
Jones did not wait to be called, but upon 
seeing the need for assistance, he went 
quietly to work with no other thought in 
mind than to render every possible as- 
sistance in order to relieve personal suf- 
fering and to help the Naugatuck Valley 
neighbors to get back on their feet. And 
now, the Naugatuck Valley neighbors say, 
p= work well done. Thank you, Tad 

ones.” 
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Hoover Commission Report Causes Con- 
cern Among REA Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include opening 
remarks given by Moderator L. C. Groat 
at congressional dinner held March 26, 
1956, under sponsorship of the Illinois 
Electric Cooperatives. Mr. Groat’s re- 
marks follow: 

Senator Dovcras, Senator DrrKsEN, Mem- 
bers of the 84th Congress, fellow cooperators, 
and friends, we are particularly honored this 
year to have with us our elected representa- 
tives from the great State of Illinois. 

The report of the Hoover Commission on 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the rural electric cooperatives has caused us 
some concern. We are all farm people. We 
have little knowledge of political science or 
of proper methods of protecting our interests 
on the national scene. We feel sure that you 
people, as the elected representatives of the 
people of Illinois, are vitally interested in the 
welfare of that great and important segment 
of the population of Illinois, the farmer, and 
that if we can present to you factual informa- 
tion concerning the effect on the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and on the local 
electric cooperatives of the inactment of the 
legislation to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission with regard 
to REA and the cooperatives, then you will 
protect our interests. With this thought in 
mind, we will attempt this evening to stick 


’ closely to facts, and to provide you with con- 


crete information on this subject. 

As Americans interested in reducing waste 
in Government, we feel that the overall work 
of the Hoover Commission is commendable, 
and that many of its recommendations, when 
enacted into law, will serve the Nation well, 
but it is not surprising that in an undertak- 
ing as vast as that assigned to the Hoover 
Commission, some mistaken conclusions have 
been drawn. 

Because popular opinion seems to interpret 
all recommendations made by the Hoover 
Commission as being in the best interests 
of the public, we are fearful that Congress 
may approve proposed legislation which will 
wreck the rural electrification program. 
Though only a minor part of the Hoover 
Commission’s investigations, REA and the 
rural electric cooperatives are a major part 
of the lives and hopes of millions of farm 
people in our State and throughout the 
Nation. 

H. R. 7343, 7357, 7359, 8239, 8242, and 8243 
have been introduced in the House, and 2 
bills have been introduced in the Senate, 
that would, among other things, require REA 
to fix its rate of interest and fees or charges 
to do the following: 

(1) Pay all of the operating expenses (now 
about $8 million per year) on the Rural 
Electrification Administration; and (2) pay 
the Treasury interest. in this connection, 
the legislation would require REA to pay the 
highest rate of interest the Treasury pays, 
and require that the rate of interest be set by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This legisla- 
tion would also make REA subject to the 
Government Corporation Control] Act. 

This proposed legislation sounds innocent 
enough until it is analyzed in the light of 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
which it is supposed to implement. Be- 
cause these recommendations are based on 
misunderstandings, implementing them by 
legislation will make the rural electrification 
program unworkable and bring ruin to many 
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cooperatives. In addition, implementing the 
recommendations, supposedly designed to 
save the Government money will actually 
increase the expense to the Government and 
also will impair the ability of most co- 
operatives to repay their debt to the Govern- 
ment. 

In an analysis of the Hoover Commission's 
recommendations Iast May, Ancher Nelsen, 
Administrator of REA, had this to say: 

“We believe that if the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations were to be adopted, 
REA would be unable to accomplish the ob- 
jectives in rural electrification and rural 
telephony which have been established by 
the Congress. 

“The Commission’s recommendations 
would result in termination of the rural tele- 
phone loans program, with less than half of 
the Nation’s farms having telephones and 
slight prospect for alleviating the situation. 

“Further progress in rural electrification 
through REA loans—connection of unserved 
farms and system improvements to serve ex- 
panding loads—would be drastically cur- 
tailed under the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

“Borrowers in both programs would be un- 
able to meet the loan requirements.” 

The erronous conclusions drawn by the 
Hoover Commission in regard to REA were 
stated as follows in its report to the Con- 
gress: 

1. The financial setup of the cooperatives 
does not make adaquate provision for such 
rates for power or for telephone service to 
enable them adequately to build up reserves, 
and provide for extensions or replacements. 

2. Under this method of financing, the 
Government has subsidized the sale of elec- 

«tric power to the members of the cooperative 
associations at considerably less than its eco- 
nomic cost, the subsidies being provided in 
the following ways: 

(a) The charging of interest at 2 percent 
per annum which is about 1 percentage point 
less than the interest which the Treasury has 
to pay on long-term issues to provide the 
money. 

(b) The granting of the 5-year mora- 
torium period with a delayed payment of 
interest which results in an effective rate 
of return of even less than 2 percent. 

(c) Granting exemption from all Federal 
taxes. (In some States these bodies are ex- 
empt from all or some local taxes.) 

(d) Providing the administrative expenses 
which, in the past 5 years, have averaged 
about $7,750,000 from Federal funds an- 
nually. 

3. In view of the great advance made in 
farm electrification, it is our belief that the 
time has arrived for the reorganization of 
the Rural Electrification Administration into 
@ self-supporting institution, securing its 
own finance from private sources in a man- 
ner similar to that of the other agencies 
discussed previously. Moreover, the opera- 
tions of Rural Electrification should be 
made subject to the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act in order to secure the ad- 
vantages of more efficient organization under 
that act. 

Based on this type of fallacious reasoning, 
the Commission then made the following 
recommendations which the aforemen- 
cee proposed legislation seeks to imple- 
ment: 

Recommendation No. 36: (a) REA be reor- 
ganized on a self-supporting basis; (b) se- 
cure its financing from private sources, and 
(c) be made subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act. 

While the intent of this recommendation 
may be commendable, it has been clearly 
pointed out by the REA Administrator that 
it would be unworkable, and a little later 
in the program, members of this panel will 
show in more detail some of the reasons 
why. Briefly, however, to carry out such a 
recommendation would mean that REA 
would have to double or triple its interest 
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rates, plus adding to each loan a service 
charge to cover administrative expenses. 
The interest rate on loans would have to not 


only cover the cost of REA’s borrowings from . 


the Treasury at the highest rate the Treasury 
pays for money, but also the cost of servicing 
$34 billion which has already been loaned. 

Under these conditions, few cooperatives 
could afford to borrow from REA, nor could 
REA prove loans feasible when they had to 
carry greatly increased charges. Moreover, 
it is unlikely that most cooperative could 
borrow elsewhere. Also, the fact that REA 
helds a 100 percent mortgage on all coopera- 
tive’s facilities surely would deter private 
lenders. 

Without a source of credit, it would be only 
a matter of a few years before cooperatives 
went out of business. Lines could not be 
expanded, electricity would have to be 
rationed, service would deteriorate, electric 
rates would increase, and cooperatives would 
have to refuse service to unprofitable areas. 
Wholesale rates would certainly go up. The 
feasibility of generation and transmission 
loans would be out of the question, leaving 
power suppliers free to charge cooperatives 
any rate they cared to. 

Could the Commission have been aware of 
the problems of REA and thé cooperatives 
and have recommended such crippling 
changes? We think not, and we believe that 
the recommendations were made without 
full information on the part of the Com- 
mittee and the Commission. The telephone 
program could not hope to survive under 
such conditions, 

Besides spelling eventual doom to most of 
the electric cooperatives in the country, and 
nearly all the telephone cooperatives, the 
effects of such recommendations enacted 
into law would jeopardize the billions of 
dollars that the Government has loaned to 
cooperatives. Hundreds of cooperatives 
would be unable to meet their repayment 
schedule. In addition, the number of loans 
REA could expect to make would be few. 
Consequently, the agency would have to 
operate at a deficit which would have to be 
made up by Government appropriation. We 
contend, and will show, that at present REA 
is self-supporting, that the 2-percent interest 
rate paid most of its expenses including the 
cost of the money to the Treasury. Fur- 
thermore, we think it is unfair that new 
loans by REA should be expected to carry 
the burden of servicing old loans. This, we 
consider, would be a breach of faith as well 
as a breach of contract: 

According to Administrator Nelsen, the 2- 
percent interest from the inception of REA 
to June 30, 1955, was sufficient to cover the 
cost of money to the Treasury during this 
period, and to produce a profit of $48,985.226. 
As for the 87% million annual administra- 
tive expenses which Congress appropriates 
for REA, it is one of the best investments 
the Government has ever made. Compared 
to the billions given to domestic and foreign 
enterprises by our Government, the $734 
million pales to insignificance, especially 
when you consider what the REA program 
has meant to the life and happiness of the 
farmer and to the economy of the Nation. 
We say that this small investment has paid 
billions in dividends to the country and its 
people, 

As to the recommendations that REA be 
made a corporation, we see no good reason 
for this since it would require that REA keep 
records both as an agency and as a corpora- 
tion and thus increase its expenses. 

As to recommendation No. 43, which di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury to fix the 
rate of interest REA must pay the Treasury, 
we feel that it gives to one individual too 
much power, and that this power could be 
abused to the serious detriment of rural 
electric cooperatives. We feel that in a 
matter such as this, which vitally affects the 
welfare of millions of citizens, our duly 
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elected representatives, not one individual, 
should set the interest rate. 

Now, I want to call on members of this 
panel to clarify some of the misconceptions 
about cooperative management which the 
Hoover Commission report contains. I might 
say that the members of the panel whom you 
see before you represent over 150 years of ex- 
perience in the electric cooperative business. 
Most are real dirt farmers who are actually 
engaged in the business of producing foods 
and fiber from the prairies of Illinois. They 
are men who have been chosen to act as 
members of the various boards of directors, 
and, by such boards, to hold the office of pres- 
ident of the cooperative. Others of the panel 
are employed by the cooperative boards of 
directors for the management of these or- 
ganizations in accordance with the policies 
fixed by these boards. I doubt that in any 
place in our country, or in the world, could 
a group be chosen who would be closer to the 
actual day-to-day operations and problems 
of the rural electric cooperatives. 

These men and the topic they will discuss 
are: (1) Adequate Reserves, Carl Edwards, 
president, Coles-Moultrie Electric Coopera- 
tive; (2) Five-Year Moratorium, Floyd Ruble, 
manager, Illinois Valley Electric Cooperative, 
Inc.; (3) Effect of Higher Interest Rate on 
Our Cooperative, H.G. Downey, manager, Tri- 
County Electric Cooperative, Inc.; (4) Effect 
of Higher Interest Rate on Generation and 
Transmission Loans, Everett Read, member of 
board of directors of Jo-Carroll Electric Co- 
operative, Inc.; (5) Has REA Lost Money on 
2 Percent Interest? Fred Harms, vice presi- 
dent, Rural Electric Convenience Cooperative, 
directors of NRECA; (6) Is Administrative 
Expense of REA Justified? Joseph H. Hei- 
mann, manager, Clinton County Electric 
Cooperative; (7) Effect on the Farmer, Rob- 
ert Wagner, president, Western Illinois Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 





A Great Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
located in southern Ohio, on the edge of 
my congressional district, a gigantic 
atomic-energy plant. I was very much 
interested in the decision of the Govern- 
ment in deciding to locate this enormous 
plant in our section of the State. 

It took several months to build this 
great plant. At one time during the 
building of the plant there were about 
25,000 workers employed. They finished 
the plant sooner than they expected, and 
thereby saved the Government more 
than $400 million. This was such an un- 
usual matter that it was commented on 
in the papers very extensively. 

One of the principal reasons was that 
there were no strikes called at any time 
during the construction. The friendly 
relations that existed at all times be- 
tween the contractors and the workers 
led these two groups to decide to have a 
big celebration. This was done, and 
there were hundreds of people at the 
celebration, which was addressed by the 
Secretary of Labor. In other words, fair 
dealing brought faithful work from those 
employed, and the Government saved 
more than $400 million, 
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I was proud of the fact that I had 
something to do with encouraging and 
planning for this big celebration. 

I am glad to report that from all indi- 
cations there is a fine spirit prevailing in 
ja section that will continue for a long 

ime. 





A Letter and Resolution From the Organi- 
zation for the Defense of the Four 
Freedoms for Ukraine, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a letter 
from the Organization for the Defense 
of the Four Freedoms for Ukraine, Inc., 
signed by Dimitro Mandybur, president, 


‘and Hilary Papiz, secretary, with resolu- 


tion unanimously approved. by the 
American Ukrainians of the Twin Cities, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., at the an- 
nual memorial ceremonies commemor- 
ating the death of Lt. Gen. Taras Tchu- 
prynka, commander in chief of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army, fallen in 
battle against the Russian invaders of 
Ukraine on March 5, 1950. 
The letter and resolution follows: 
Marcu 20, 1956. 

Hon. Roy W. WIrer, 

United States House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are honored to present you 
with the copy of a resolution unanimously 
approved by the American Ukrainians of the 
Twin Cities at the annual memorial cere- 
monies’ commemorating the death of Lt. 
Gen. Taras Tchuprynka, commander in chief 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (U. P. A.), 
fallen in battle against the Russian invaders 
of Ukraine on March 5, 1950. 

The memorial ceremonies were held on 
March 11, 1956 at Minneapolis, Minn. 

We sincerely hope that this resolution will 
be of help to you as an informative material 
in your work in the United States Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
DrmITro MANDYBOUR, 
President, 
Hiwary Paprz, 
Secretary. ~ 

Resolutions unanimously approved by all 
present at the annual memorial ceremonies 
commemorating the death of Lt. Gen. Taras 
Tchuprynka, Commander in Chief of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), fallen 
in battle against the Russian invaders of 
Ukraine. March 11, 1956, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“We, the American Ukrainians of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn., gathered together 


on this day to ommemorate the heroic” 


death of the great Ukrainian fighter for 
freedom, Lt.-Gen. T'aras Tchuprynka, unan-<- 
imously proclaim the following: 

“1, The Ukrainians never accepted Russian 
occupation of their country, and for hun- 
dreds of years have never ceased fighting to 
restore their freedom and independence. 

“2. During the World War I, the Ukrainian 
Parliament—the Ukrainian Central Council, 
expressing the will of the Ukrainian people, 
on January 22; 1918, in the capitol city of 
Kiev, proclaimed the independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, 


Ld 
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“3..The Russian Bolsheviks attacked 
Ukraine and destroyed the newly established 
Ukrainian independence. 

“Moscow destroyed millions of Ukranian 
people, some merely by shooting outright, 
some by tortures, others by starvation or 
deportation to Siberian slave camps. 

“4, During the World War II, the Ukrain- 
ians organized the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA), of which Gen. Taras Tchup- 
rynka was from the first till his death the 
commander in chief. The fight was con- 
ducted against both enemies, the Nazis and 
the Communists. 

“5. After the war, the resistance against 
the Russian occupation of Ukraine did not 
diminish. The Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA) showed the heroic fight as an ex- 
ample for the whole world. On March 5, 
1950, Gen. Taras Tchuprynka met the 
fate of millions of his countrymen at the 
hands of the Russian aggressors. He was 
killed in battle, but the resistance of the 
Ukrainian people was not broken. The fight 
is being waged on all lands of Ukraine in 
different forms, as a passive resistance and 
as an armed conflict which is being con- 
ducted by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA). 

“6. Two months ago, just before the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party at Mos- 
cow, the Russian leaders released an appeal 
to the Ukrainian insurgents urging them 
give up their fight and surrender to com- 
munism. This proves once more that there 
is an armed resistance against the Russian 
rule in Ukraine 11 years after the end of 
World War II. Ignoring Russian appeals 
and terror, the Ukrainians oppose the Rus- 
sian rule not only in Ukraine but also in the 
Siberian camps. (The appeal directed to 
Ukrainian insurgents was published in the 
Red Flag, Communist paper in Ukraine, on 
January 2, 1956.) 

“Tr 

“Today, when the inevitable conflict be- 
tween the two irreconcilable opponents— 
the world of tyranny and the world of lib- 
erty—is approaching more and more, we feel 
it is our duty to draw the attention to the 
following: 

“1. The combination of the two elements, 
historical Russian imperialism and its pres- 
ent tool, international communism, forms 
the foundation of the present Russian policy 
aimed at the domination of the whole world. 

“2. All peaceful declarations and proposi- 
tions made by Moscow are, in reality, propa- 
ganda to cover its preparation for the de- 
cisive action and to demoralize the world. 
This propaganda will facilitate the way to 
achieve their targets. 

“3. The only way left to the free world 
to secure peace is to destroy the source of 
today’s international crisis, Russian imperial- 
ism and its tools. It is necessary to combat 
not only communism but also Russian im- 


perialism, which is the actual moving force _ 


behind the communism. 

“4, To secure the victory, four things are 
necessary: (a) To maintain the physical and 
moral strength of the free world; (b) to win 
the sympathy of oppressed nations behind 
the Iron Curtain by supporting the national 
movements for freedom and the political and 
military underground organizations within 
the U. 8. S. R.;-(c) to recognize the necessity 
of partition of the Soviet Empire into inde- 
pendent national states on ethnic principle; 
(d) to stop the support of certain Russian 
groups abroad which still cling to the idea 
of indivisibility of the Russian Empire. 

“5. We firmly believe that the freedom and 
independence have the same meaning for 
all nations and the ignorance of these prin- 
ciples by some Western statesmen will enable 
Moscow to build up more strength to ter- 
rorize the free world. There will be no peace 
and security in the world as long as there 
are oppressors and oppressed. 
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“6. We express our firm support and loyalty 
for the United States Government in its long 
efforts to obtain justice and freedom for all 
nations. We urge the American people to 
be aware of false Russian peaceful declara- 
tions and friendly smiles which hide the 
mortal enemy of America and the whole 


world.” 





Meet the Press Program at Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the program which took place 
March 9 at Dickinson High School in 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The program was conducted in a Meet 
the Press fashion and was intended to 
familiarize the students with procedures 
of Congress and problems facing Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I had previously distributed to the 
students copies of How Our Laws Are 
Made, by Charles J. Zinn. I include this 
program in the Recorp to show the pro- 
found knowledge of the students of Dick- 
inson High School for our legislative 
process. 

Vice Principal FPrancis J. McCarthy 
and Vincent M. Donovan, teacher of his- 
tory and program supervisor, are to be 
highly commended for their interest. 


On Friday, March 9, 1956, in the auditorium 
of the William L. Dickinson High School in 
Jersey City, N. J.. a program was presented 
by the Honorable T. James Tumutty, Con- 
gressman from the 14th District of New Jer- 
sey. The program was conducted in a Meet 
the Press fashion and was intended to famil- 
jiarize students with procedures of Congress 
and problems facing Members of Congress. 


ee 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM, HovuUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IN ACTION, Marcu 9, 1956, WiLLi1am L. 
DIcKINSON HIGH SCHOOL, JERSEY CrTy, N. J. 

(Guest speaker: Hon. T. JAMES TuMULTY, 
Congress of the United States; student 
panel: Frank Andretta, Charles Luciano, 
Lorraine Pfleger, Joan Rabbino, Arlene 
Schnider, chairman; Frederic Rehhausser, 
Herbert Silverman, David Sparta, Eleanora 
Zodda; Vincent M. Donovan, teacher of 
history and program supervisor) 

OPENING ADDRESS 


ARLENE SCHNIDER. We are signally honored 
this morning by the presence of the Honor- 
able T. James Tumutry, Congressman from 
the 14th District of New Jersey. He has 
taken time out from his extremely crowded 
schedule to spend these minutes with us, to 
acquaint us with some of the processes of 
the Federal legislative body which guards 
our liberties and protects our prosperity. 

Some students from Mr. Donovan's his- 
tory-8 class are going to ask our Congress- 
man pertinent questions and we assure you 
that he has not rehearsed on this program. 


QUESTIONS 


LorRAINE PFLecerR. Mr. Congressman, what 
is the reason for a Representative speaking 
in the House when he has a small and in- 
attentive audience? 
eant Congressman, do you like your job? 

y 
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Cuarzes Luciano. Sir, don’t you think that 
the 2-year term of a Representative is too 
short when compared with that of a Senator? 

Sir, do you believe that the burdens of a 
Representative are increasing or decreasing 
since 1954? 

Davin Sparta. Mr. Congressman, how long 
does it take the average bill to go through 
the House from introduction to final ap- 
proval? 

Sir, what steps are taken by a Representa- 
tive to become a member of a particular 
committee? 

JOAN RABBINO. What is the difference be- 
tween a bill and a joint resolution? 

Sir, why do so few Representatives sit 
through the average session of the House? 

Sir, do you think a President is seriously 
handicapped when the House is controlled 
by the opposition party? 

ELEANORA ZopDDA. Mr. Congressman, how 
many Representatives are women? As a 
group do you think they have done as well 
or better than the men? 

Mr. Congressman, to what extent may the 
House punish its Members for unbecoming 
conduct? How frequently does this censur- 
ing occur? 

Mr. Congressman, what is the difference 
between a standing committee and a special 
committee? 

HERBERT SILVERMAN. What has been the 
most gratifying work you have done as a 
Member of Congress? 

Sir, how do all the committee chairmen 
make a complete report on Calendar Wednes- 
day? Please explain. 

Do you, Mr. Congressman, understand all 
the procedures of the House, or is it just as 
confusing to you as it is to me? 

FraNK ANbrRETYrA. Sir, what does the aver- 
age Representative do when the House is not 
in session? 

Sir, do you think that the House does the 
best possible legislative job? Why? 

Sir, what uses do the Congressmen make 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD? 

FREDERICK REHHAUSSER. Sir, who takes the 
place of the Speaker when he is incon- 
venienced? 

Sir, what outside activities may a Con- 
gressman indulge in? 

Sir, in 1952 you supported Senator 
Keravver for the Democratic nomination. 
Will you do so this year? 

Sir, since there is a shortage of scientists 
and engineers, and many students wishing 
to enter these fields are unable to do so be- 
cause of the high cost of education, do you 
think it a good idea for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to sponsor some sort of scholarship 
plan? 

CLOSING ADDRESS 


ARLENE SCHNIpER. We thank you most cor- 
dially, Mr. Congressman, for a most prof- 
itable and informative session. We hope 
that we may have the honor again of play- 
ing host to you. 

We extend our sincere thanks to our panel- 
ists this morning for participating in this 
program. 

I call upon our audience, now, to show its 
appreciation and gratitude by a standing 
vote of thanks. 





Farmer Bulletin-Questionnaire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


i OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. Speak- 


er, every other year, since I have been 
& Member of Congress I have sent out 
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a farmers bulletin list to the folks in 
my district, generally enclosing a short 
questionnaire, which is as follows: 

Dear FRIEND: If you desire some of the bul- 
letins on the enclosed list, check not more 
than five and return the list with your 
full name and address to me. 

A few of the problems facing Congress are 
listed below in the form of questions. Would 
you care to express your opinion on these? 
If you need additional space in replying to 
the questions, return a letter along with the 
bulletin. 

1. In what order should these come: Cut 
QOH -ctba » reduce income taxes ~...-.-. . 
balance budget -_----. 

2. Should postal rates meet expenses? 
Yes 0, no 2D. 

3. Do you favor Federal aid to education? 
Yes 0, no O. 

4. Do you favor 90 percent of parity on 
SOR (WINNS: occncn . 400 percent ...... , or 
flexible support? ____-- 

5. If eligible. would you participate in the 
soil bank? Yes [1], no (J. 

6. Should there be support prices on live- 
stock? Yes (1, no (J. 

7. Your choice of President: ~.... 

FO nin scinntinimcnnsitnmacuciibamiis 
TOD science iiinleseeian Sinaia 
DOIN caisssisitccinepissitnniiitaniats 





Remarks: 
A. L. MILLER, 
Member of Congress, Fourth District, 
Nebraska, 1025 House Office Building. 





The Legislative Reference Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, may I take a few minutes of the 
time of the House to say publicly what I 
know many of you have said privately, 
and that is to acknowledge the remark- 
able aid rendered us by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. I am doing this in part because 
it is quite possible that a number of you 
may not realize how many different fa- 
cilities are open to us in that very fine 
body. 

I do know that everyone of us per- 
sonally or through our staff has made 
some use of the Service within the past 
year. In many instances this has only 
been to obtain assistance in securing in- 
formation or material to answer some 
one of the innumerable letters which we 
receive. Even this service, humble 
though it is, I know is tremendously ap- 
preciated by our hard-working office 
staff even more than by ourselves. It is 
important for all of us and for our con- 
stituents that the facilities of the Library 
of Congress are available in this fashion 
to assist in obtaining information of im- 
portance to them. In a very real sense 
this makes our library also the library 
of our constituents, 

However, it is not particularly of this 
work of which I wish to speak. What is 
far more important to me is that we 
have in the Legislative Reference Service 
at least one place to which we can go for 
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research, information, or a report on any 

subject of public interest and know that 

the agency will have done everything 
humanly possible to make its reply aec- 
rate and unbiased. 

It is small wonder that the Service 
has grown tremendously. In 1930 it 
handled only a little over 2,000 inquiries 
in the entire year. The latest figure, 
that for 1955, is 56,666. In 1940, the 
number during the year was slightly over 
10,000, and in 1950 it had reached 41,602. 
The Service answers such questions 
without reference to our political party 
or point of view. The use by our two 
parties is approximately the same any- 
way you measure it. Since 1941, the 
number of inquiries handled by the indi- 
vidual researcher has grown from 157 to 
286. This shows an efficient manage- 
ment of the Service, and the hard work 
of its staff. 

Many of its findings have been re- 
markable. For example, it was the Serv- 
ice which discovered and proved that the 
margin by which the economic strength 
of the West exceeded that of the Soviet 
bloc has been increasing rather than 
narrowing during recent years. Inci- 
dentally this study was published by the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port about a year ago. 

We know that our committees have 
excellent professional staffs, but as in- 
dividual Members we frequently have 
no place to turn for our own information 
and research. It is all the more gratify- 
ing to know that the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service by direction of our Com- 
mittee on House Administration treats 
inquiries from us as individual Members 
on a par with those which it receives 
from the committees. I believe we are 
the only national legislative body in the 
world, with the possible exception of 
Japan, that has any such facility open 
to the ordinary individual legislator. 
The start of a similar agency in Japan 
was itself the direct result of visits of 
Japanese legislators to the Library of 
Congress and their study there of what 
is available to us. It was the feeling of 
the Japanese that they as representa- 
tives of the people had a better chance of 
being free from the domination of their 
bureaucracy with such an independent 
factfinding source at their disposal. Al- 
ready representatives from at least 15 
other nations have visited our Legisla- 
tive Reference Service to examine its 
feasibility in their own government. 

I would like to close by inserting into 
the Recorp, under unanimous consent 
of the House, the list of services which 
the Legislative Reference Service is in 
a position to render. This list was fur- 
nished me, at my request, by the Service 
and I am inserting it here with the 
thought that it might be useful to many 
of you to have such a list available. 
Surely here is one agency that deserves 
all the support we can give it. 

SERVICES FURNISHED TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
AND COMMITTEES BY THE. LEGISLATIVE REFER- 
ENCE SERVICE 
(Note.—Members should, in making a re< 

quest, indicate the form in which the reply 

is desired—e. g., written report, preliminary 
speéch draft, oral discussion, telephone mes- 
sage, a selection of books, or other marked 
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material. Where the deadline and other cir- 
cumstances permit, the reply will be in the 
form requested.) 

I, RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 


1. Thorough analysis of a problem facing 
Congress, typically including background 
history, the various proposals for solution 
with indications of supporters and oppo- 
nents, the arguments pro and con, factual 
information on key points in controversy. 

2. Reports limited to any desired aspect 
of a problem, as e. g., the pros and cons, a 
survey of press or expert opinion, history of 
action in other countries, etc. 

3. Legal reports, such as surveys of Fed- 
eral or State legislation on a subject, legis- 
lative history of a given measure, arguments 
on the constitutionality of a bill, analysis 
of court decisions, etc.; the law in foreign 
countries on a given subject. 

4. Evaluations of reports or documents 
or recommendations originating in Govern- 
ment agencies or outside organizations. 
(Recommendations are avoided, but points 
in question are noted, together with indi- 
cations of the views of experts, etc.) 

5. Locating specific information: Searches 
of newspapers, congressional records, or other 
documents, identification of quotations, bi- 
ographies, identification and description of 
organizations, citations to Federal or State 
law, rollcall votes, or the voting record of 
an individual Member (this last will be done 
only for the Member concerned, or with his 
permission). 

II. STATEMENTS FOR USE BY MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


On particular request of a Member, state- 
ments will be prepared for specific use in 
connection with remarks on the floor or 
elsewhere, releases of a historical or com- 
memorative nature, etc. These may be in 
the form of general or detailed outlines, or 
suggested drafts. In any case, instructions 
should be as detailed as possible to insure 
a report to meet the Member’s exact needs. 
Any statement concerning political issues 
will avoid partisan comment, although one 
side only of a particular question may be 
developed, if this is the Member’s wish. 


II. MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


1. Consultation on any subject within 
the special competence of the Legislative 
Reference Service staff experts, at either a 
Member’s Office or the Library. 

2. Assistance in organizing hearings; sug- 
gestions as to witnesses, order of business, 
subjects to be explored. 

3. Congressional reading room: Members, 
their staff and families have use of this room, 
A desk may be reserved, if desired; staff as- 
sistance is available. A browsing collection 
is maintained of current books, from which 
Members may also borrow. Current period- 
icals for reading on the premises are avail- 
able. Hours: Monday-Friday, 9 a. m. to 10 
p. m.; Saturdays, 9 a. m. to 6 p. m.; Sundays, 
2 p. m. to 6 p. m. 

4. Translations for official use: From the 
more frequently met foreign languages. 

5. Photostating: 

a. For official use, photocopying is avail- 
able without charge—within certain neces- 
sary financial limitations. 

b. For unofficial use, or for work beyond the 
limitations noted, photocopying is supplied 
at stated rates. 

6. Charts, graphs, and maps: Consultation 
and/or preparation according to specifica- 
tions in various media. 

7. Indexing of committee hearings or other 
documents. Extensive indexing projects can 
be undertaken only on a reimbursable basis. 

8. Procurement of information from other 
Government agencies when Members of Con- 
gress prefer not to make direct contact. 

9. Bibliographies. 
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IV. SERVICES FOR CONSTITUENTS IN RESPONSE TO 
OFFICAL MAIL 


(Nore.—Extensive research or translations 
cannot be undertaken for constituents. It is 
also helpful if the original letter accompanies 
the office request. It will be returned with 
the reply.) 

1. Miscellaneous information is supplied, 
especially when constitutents do not have 
local facilities for research or have exhausted 
same. 

2. Material on various subjects can fre- 
quently be supplied from a small stock of 
surplus bulletins, reprints, clippings, etc. 

3. Selected references on particular 
subjects. 





Vv. GENERAL NOTE 


Services are rendered on request only and 
usually in order of receipt of the inquiry. 
Especially when Congress is in session the 
workload is frequently such in particular 
fields that prompt service is difficult, if not 
impossible, except at the sacrifice of quality. 





Hoover Commission Disregards Facts in 
Recommending REA Interest Rate In- 
crease 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 

FIvE-YEAR MORATORIUM 


(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
on March 26, 1956, by Floyd I. Ruble, mem- 
ber of the discussion panel, of the Illinois 
Electric Cooperatives) 


One of the erroneous conclusions drawn 
by the Hoover Commission report is that re- 
ferred to by Mr. Groat as the 5-year mora- 
torium. 

The misleading contention is, that the 5- 
year period allowed the cooperatives to get 
their funds and put them to use, results in 
a rate of return to the Government of even 
less than 2 percent—or that during this pe- 
riod, the funds are actually interest free. 

Nothing contained in the report is fur- 
ther from the truth. I have here an exact 
copy of a page from the loan agreement 
which is one of the documents that were ex- 
ecuted by the cooperative which I represent 
in connection with the most recent loan ap- 
proved for us by the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

The terms contained in this agreement are 
clear and concise and will prove that 2 per- 
cent interest is charged against the loan 
from the time it is requisitioned for use, for 
the entire period of 5 years as deferred, ac- 
cumulated interest; and, that at the end of 
the 5-year period it will be paid in regular 
quarterly installments, along with and in 
addition to the payments of current interest 
and principal then due and paybale at a 
rate of so much per $1,000 borrowed until 
it is all paid in a little over 30 years. 

I would like to read a few paragraphs in 
this agreement, that will support my state- 
ment: 

“Interest accruing on the principal hereof 
to a date 5 years after the date hereof (here- 
inafter called the accumulated interest) 
shall be allowed to accumulate and shall be 
payable as hereinafter provided. From such 
date to and including a date 35 years after 
the date hereof the corporation shall make a 
payment on the last day of February, May, 
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August, and November in each year at the 
rate of $11.10 per $1,000 on the principal 
amount hereof unpaid 5 years after the date 
hereof. Each such payment shall be applied 
first to the payment of current interest on 
the principal hereof and then on account of 
such principal. In addition to the above- 
mentioned payments the corporation shall 
on each such payment date make a payment 
at the rate of $8.33 per $1,000 of the amount 
of the accumulated interest unpaid 5 years 
after the date hereof, which shall be applied 
on account of the accumulated interest. 
Thirty-five years after the date hereof the 
accumulated interest and the principal here- 
of remaining unpaid, if any, shall become 
due and payable. 

“The corporation on any payment date, as 
hereinabove provided, may pay all or any 
part of the accumulated interest or the prin- 
cipal hereof then remaining unpaid, but so 
long as any of the accumulated interest or 
the principal hereof shall remain unpaid, the 
corporation shall be obligated to make the 
quarterly payments on account of the accu- 
mulated interest or the principal hereof, or 
both, as the case may be, in the amounts 
hereinabove provided, unless the corporation 
and the holder of this note shall otherwise 
agree.” Ps 

Now, there is no reason why any group 
seeking accurate information for a report 
should misinterpret the meaning of this 
agreement. However, because of the conclu- 
sion of the Hoover Commission report as to 
this item, we can only assume that the com- 
mittee did not see one of these agreements 
or after seeing it, did purposely misinterpret 
its meaning. 

All of lus on this panel have specific infor- 
mation to give you tonight—information vi- 
tally important to us for you to know if we 
are to continue in furthering the cause of 
rural electrification in Illinois. We want you, 
our representatives, to know the facts and 
may I say that there is no one group of your 
constituents that comes before you that has 
more sincerity of purpose, and will give you 
honest answers about itself or its activities 
than does this group representing the elec- 
tric cooperatives in Illinois. 

You have not had to investigate us. We 
have never offered you bribes to induce you 
to vote our way. We have always come to 
you with clean hands, and we believe with 
common horse sense. We only ask that you 
help us to keep doing the job that nobody 
else wanted to do for the farmer in Illinois 
until we showed that it could be done. 

We hope there is time for you to ask us 
questions later on this program, for, believe 
me, we are loaded with the facts. 

Thank you. 





Labor Slap at Steel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. an article 
appearing in the Washington Daily News, 
Friday, March 23, 1956, entitled “Labor 
Slap at Steel,” by Fred W. Perkins, a 
staff writer. 

The article follows: 


LaBor SLAP AT STEEL 


Labor didn’t turn the other cheek today 
after a hefty verbal slap from Big Steel. It 
slapped right back. 
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David J. McDonald, president of United 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO), accused United 
States Steel of giving his union a gratuitous 
insult in its annual report. 

He had a few uncomplimentary things to 
say in reply about profits. 

The corporation’s annual report noted that 
two basic roots of the inflationary tendency 
are discernible. One, it said, is “the institu- 
tion of industrywide labor unions, headed by 
leaders who, with the power to bring about 
industrywide strikes, seek always to outdo 
each other in elevating employment costs in 
their respective industres.” 

Not so, said Mr. McDonald. It was the ef- 
forts of steelworkers to better themselves and 
not competition between union leaders that 
produced wage and other benefits. 

He continued: 

“The gains won by the workers in the steel 
industry through their union have not 
caused inflation. The central fact omitted in 
the corporation’s report is that the cost of 
these gains has been more than offset by in- 
creases in productivity. 

“Last year, for example, the union won a 
15 cents an hour wage increase. But each 
worker, on the average, produced so much 
more steel per hour that the actual wage cost 
of each ton of steel went down, not up. 

“United States Steel, to be sure, increased 
its prices last year. But the price increases, 
and whatever inflation resulted therefrom, 
cannot be laid to the wage increase. Indeed, 
the corporation made a neat profit on the 
wage increase last year.” 

The union leader said the theoretical cost 
of the 1955 wage incredse to United States 
Steel was $30 million, “but the actual cost 
was zero because of the increase in pro- 
ductivity.” 

“But,” Mr. McDonald said, “the corpora- 
tion immediately following the wage in- 
crease raised steel prices $7.50 a ton. The 
price increase brought in more than $96 mil- 
lion to the corporation, a net profit for 1955 
of $66 million over the theoretical cost of the 
wage increase. 

“Making a profit on a wage increase is 
nothing new for United States Steel. The 
corporation does it every time.” 

Relations between the union and Big Steel 
have been amicable since the 55-day strike in 
1952. Mr. McDonald said he could easily see 
an effort in the report to disrupt that har- 
mony. “We trust,” he added, “this is not 
the case.” 

United States Steel’s annual report identi- 
fied the other inflationary factor as .“the 
Government's ‘full employment’ policy under 
which the money supply must be inflated 
fast enough to accommodate the inflating 
employment cost, lest that mounting cost 
bring about its natural result of pricing some 
people out of their jobs, even though only 
temporarily.” 





The Current Soviet Challenge—I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the developing challenge posed 
by changing, nonmilitary tactics of the 
Soviet Union constitutes, in the long run, 
an extreme danger to the interests of 
freedom. We cannot sit through this 
election year, postponing the devising of 
new, imaginative means of meeting this 
challenge. The policies that are so vitally 
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needed are of far greater importance 

than any partisan advantage which may 

be gained through delaying action till 
after the election. 

With this in mind, I have attempted to 
make a small contribution to the think- 
ing which I believe is needed by intro- 
ducing House Concurrent Resolution 216, 
which urges the President to take certain 
steps designed to strengthen the Atlantic 
alliance and to set up a share-the-cost 
program with our allies for providing de- 
velopment capital for have-not nations. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
the attention to the Congress to an ar- 
ticle by Harrison E. Salisbury, Russian 
expert of the New York Times, which 
outlines in detail the nature of the new 
threat posed by the Soviets. Mr. Salis- 
bury views this threat as greater than 
that posed by Stalin’s static communism. 
I concur in this thought. 

I would also like to call the attention 
of the Congress to a January 27 editorial 
in the Christian Science Monitor, which 
argues eloquently for increased emphasis 
on the type of programs proposed in 
House Concurrent Resolution 216: 

[From the New York Times of February 26, 

1956] 

Soviet Poses A NEw AND GREATER CHALLENCE— 
STALIN’s STaTIC COMMUNISM Is ENDED AS 
New ERA oF DYNAMISM BEGINS 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

It is too much to say that Moscow has 
been going through a second revolution in 
the past 10 days. 

But not since 1917 have changes been re- 
corded in Russia that.appear to be fraught 
with greater potential significance—and 
danger—for the democratic western world. 
than those associated with the Communist 
Party’s 20th Congress, just closed. 

What happened is this: 

The hollow plaster image of the 30-year 
Stalin epoch has been smashed from its iron 
pedestal. And from the tremendous dust 
cloud and drab debris has emerged the 
glistening outline of a new—and far more 
threatening—Communist dynamic. 

The threat and the danger lie in two 
major factors: The style of the new Com- 
munist dynamic is fresh, self-confident and 
original. And the content of the dynamic 
is pragmatic, supple and designed deliberately 
to appeal to many men of varied political 
convictions, social status and economic sit- 
uation. 

CHALLENGE TO SPIRIT 
Let no one mistake this—the new doctrine 


and the new course the Moscow leaders have @ 


unveiled in the past few days confront the 
democratic western world with an awesome 
challenge. 

It is not a challenge that democracy can- 
not meet, but it is a challenge that will put 
the west on its mettle and draw upon its 
material and spiritual resources. And it is 
going to require thinking and planning and 
imagination on the part of western. leaders. 

For here is no mere military challenge— 
although behind it, Marshal Georgi K. Zhu- 
kov affirmed, lies the fast mounting stockpile 
of Soviet nuclear weapons, the Soviet de- 
velopment of 1,500-mile ballistic missiles, the 
glimmering silhouette of Soviet intercontin- 
ental jet aircraft. 

Of course the Soviet regime has not sud- 
denly reversed the world balance of forces, 
or cut the Gordian Knots of all its basic eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems at one 
fell swoop. Vast problems lie ahead of the 
Soviet leadership and the Communist world. 

Nothing that was done in Moscow the past 
10 days proves that the Communist Party 
Secretary, Nikita S. Khrushchev, and his 
comrades have found # solution to Rissia’s 
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chronic problem of agricultural underpro- 
duction. 

Nothing that has been done demonstrates 
that the Soviet Union is going to be able to 
eliminate the coercions of police power and 
state-wielded terror. 

Nothing that was accomplished by the 
Communist Congress proved that the Soviet 
leaders would be able to abolish the kind of 
intrigue and ambition which led to the rise 
of Stalin. 

ASIAN ARGUMENT 


Nor did Moscow’s new definition of alter- 
nate roads that lead to communism suggest 
that Russian and Communist China may not, 
ultimately, fall apart in an argument over 
who shall be master of Asia. 

The Russian leaders did not suddenly ac- 
quire the technological know-how to enable 
them to surpass America’s industrial and 
economic lead. 

In all these respects—and a good many 
others—the United States and its Western 
allies maintain enormous advantages over 
Moscow and its allies. 

But the decisions and the speeches of Mos- 
cow put the Western world on fair warning; 
Russia is not going to stand still and the free 
world cannot expect to retain its advantages 
by a policy of drift and inaction. 

The storm signals are up and flying plain 
for all to see. 

The essential thing that has emerged 
from the addresses of Mr. Khrushchev, 
Premie> Nikolai A. Bulganin, Anastas I. 
Mikoyan and the others is that Soviet Russia 
has broken with the ideological and political 
clichés of the Stalin regime. 

Taking a realistic look at the world around 
them the Soviet leaders have set full sail on 
& new course that they confidently anticipate 
will gain world leadership and ultimately, a 
Communist world. 


MORE THAN TACTICS 


It is easy to shrug off the Communist 
speeches as just a tactic or a revision of the 
party line. They are both. But they are 
considerably more than mere tactics and 
they reflect a startling Soviet self-confidence. 

The theoretical basis for the new course 
proclaimed in Moscow was in the repudiation 
of three doctrinal theses, originally pro- 
claimed by Lenin but reduced to a catechism 
by Stalin. 

The repudiated theses were: 

1. The inevitability of wars so long as 
capitalism exists in some countries. 

2. The impossibility of establishing com- 
munism except by armed revolution and civil 
war. 

3. The existence of “capitalist encircle- 
ment” of Russia, constituting an ever-pres- 
ent threat to Soviet security. 

The new Communist platform declares: 

That war is no longer inevitable because 
of the factual balance of forces between 
East and West; that there are many routes 
to communism including parliamentary 
pathways (a doctrine that sails so close to 
the Fabian gradualist socialism that the 
Moscow orators were hard put to show how 
it differed), and that in place of capitalist 
encirclement there are now two-world sys- 
tems, one capitalist and one Communist. 

It is the new, free, and easy interpreta- 
tion of the Marxist dialectic that enabled 
Moscow to restore relations with the heretic 
regime of Marshal Tito in«Belgrade; to find 
comradeship in the quasi-socialistic nation- 
alist movements of India and Burma; to 
reopen the long-barricaded avenues toward 
rapprochement with Socialist and leftwing 
movements everywhere. 

But these doctrinal changes—revolution- 
ary as they are—are only surface indications 
of the deep break with the Stalin regime. 


SHATTERING OF STALIN 


The true drama of the past 10 days has 
come in the new leadership’s treatment of 
images. Not only has the statue of Stalin 
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been hurled from its fundament. The 
leaders have danced upon the fragments. 

Director of this Bolshevik ceremonial was 
Mr. Mikoyan, one of Stalin’s earliest protégés 
but now emerging as a man to whom the 
name and memory of Stalin are as much 
anathema as that of Leon Trotsky was to 
the late generalissimo. 

Not only did Mr. Mikoyan speak with 
open contempt for the economic theses of 
Stalin; not only did he toss aside the falsi- 
fied Stalinist history of the Communist 
movement; not only did he call for rehabili- 
tation of many accused victims of Stalin's 
purges; not only did he strongly indicate 
that the absolute anathema on Trotsky him- 
self was to be lifted, Mr. Mikoyan went 
further. 

He went so far that a question could 
legitimately be asked as to what, if any- 
thing, the new leaders propose to preserve 
of Stalin’s reputation. 

What Mr. Mikoyan did was to sneer, pub- 
licly, at the holiest ikon in the Stalin reli- 
quary—the quasi-religious, semimystic cath 
to Lenin that Stalin took at Lenin’s funeral 
bier. 

Mr. Mikoyan coupled his sneer about those 


‘ who “swear by Lenin” with an equally acid 


reference to one of Lenin’s most famous 
documents—the “will and testament” left as 
a guidance to the party. 

The testament was suppressed by Stalin. 

(Lenin spoke of Stalin’s hastiness, admin- 
istrative impulsiveness, spite, rudeness, lack 
of patience, loyalty and impoliteness and 
called for his removal as party secretary.) 


LENIN’S VOICE 


Now, it is apparent, the testament will be 
published, as well as a wealth of anti-Stalin 
material written by old Bolsheviks and long 
concealed in the party archives. 

But it is not only to the past—their own 
past—that the new leaders are looking with 
hard, fresh eyes. They are looking around 
themselves at the world with a good deal of 
the bright and naive wonder of men who 
have suddenly cast off bandages that shut- 
tered their view for many years. a 

They do not appear to be frightened by 
what they see. Thus, an address by Dimitri 
T. Shepilov, the editor of Pravda and Com- 
munist Party secretary, who may be being 
groomed to replace V. M. Molotov in the 
Foreign Office, takes a good, hard look at 
propaganda toward the United States—not 
in the clichés of “Fascist beasts” and “war- 
mongers,” but in terms that would make 
sense on Madison Avenue. 


MALENKOV’S CONTRIBUTION 


Thus, when former Premier Georgi M. 
Malenkov, now Minister of Electric Power 
Stations, discussed Russia’s power situation 
he cast the body of his address in the form 
of a discussion of the American power indus- 
try that gives some credit to the vision of 
American electricity magnates. 

This new free-wheeling kind of commu- 
nism once again compels the foreign Com- 
munist parties to make a hairpin turn at a 
high rate of speed. Some of their leaders 
certainly will be dumped over the precipice. 

But by junking most of Stalin’s heritage—~— 
except the concentration on basic heavy in- 
dustry and No. 1 priority for defense—the 
men in the Kremlin have relieved themselves 
of a heavy burden and thus made the Soviet 
challenge to the West more serious. They 
have gone far in what from a moral stand- 
point has been their prime task—to restore 
to communism some of the viability and 
dynamism it lost in the long years of Stalin- 
ism. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor 
of January 27, 1956] 


Tue Sovier ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 


If the Soviet Union succeeds in carrying 
out its sixth 5-year plan it will increase its 
reported steel production by 23.5 million 
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metric tons between last year and 1960. 
This will mean that whereas 5 years ago So- 
viet steel output equaled barely over 30 per- 
cent of the United States total, and today is 
less than 45 percent, it will in another 5 years 
have climbed to around 55 percent. 

Here is one measure of the economic chal- 
lenge contained in the overall production 
blueprint unrolled this month in Moscow. 
There are other possible measures, such as 
planned increases of electric-power produc- 
tion, petroleum, and so forth. But the sig- 
nificant point in all of them is that the area 
in which the Communist planners intend to 
invest the greatest effort is the area of heavy 
industry. 

This might be understandable in conso- 
nance with Marxist concepts if an avowed 
goal were to lay an industrial base on 
which might go forward the production of 
consumer goods for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of Russian and other Soviet-bloc toil- 
ers. But. no such promise is held out to the 
masses by the Kremlin. 


CONSUMER COMES LAST 


In the production of food the plan con- 
templates an increase of approximately 10 


percent for grain production, but this is not - 


much more than the rate of increase of the 
Soviet population, and the difficulties of First 
Secretary Khrushchev with his corn plant- 
ing and new land programs are well known. 

In housing, the Communist government 
has not done a great deal for the proletariat. 
According to Abram Bergson in Foreign Af- 
fairs the city dweller in the Soviet Union in 
1952 had an average living space of apprcxi- 
mately 5 square yards, whereas in 1928 the 
average was better than 7 Square yards. 

As for such luxuries as automobiles, the 
Kremlin plans only to bring the output of 
these up to 650,000 in 1960, of which two- 
thirds will be trucks. (American auto pro- 
duction last year was over 9 million passen- 
ger cars and trucks.) 

Now, if Communist economic planning 
were setting out visibly to improve the pros- 
perity and standard of living of Soviet-bloc 
peoples, that might be taken as a welcome 
form of competitive challenge, because with 
reasonable freedom of trade. a prosperous 
area or nation makes a better market than 
a backward one. 

But Soviet trade is an instrument of Com- 
munist political and ideological policy, as is 
evident from the speeches of Mr. Khrush- 
chevy and Premier Bulganin on their sales 
tour of India and Burma. From Mr. Bul- 
ganin’s subsequent overtures to Latin Amer- 
ica and from statellite feelers for business 
with Pakistan it is clear that Moscow expects 
to use a growing industrial strength to ex- 
tend its international trade—and with trade 
could go infiltration and influence, 

FOREIGN AID IMPLICATIONS 


Herein lies the overt challenge to Amer- 
ican and free-world commercial acumen, 
Russia has the advantage of being able to 
take agricultural goods (gladly) in barter. 
Also its technical advisers can meet dwellers 
in underdeveloped nations more nearly on 
their own level of experience. 

To meet the new Communist competition 
a line of spades, hoes, and cultivators may be 
better sales material than two-tone cars 
with power steering. And there is likely to 
be more customer interest in some financing 
for power dams than in gifts of fighter planes 
and tanks which take a lot for upkeep. 

In other words, economic aid is probably 
more important than military aid in the 
foreign-assistance programs of the United 
States for the next several years. But it 
cannot be said that either arm of defense 
alone is adequate to contain the thrust of 
aggressive Marxism. For the massive body 
of heavy industry—steel, coal, nonferrous 
metals, and so forth—which Soviet planning 
has built under Stalin and his successors can 
be turned readily to the manufacture either 
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of machinery for export or of heavy arms for 
the Red Army. 
EXPLOITATION, RED STYLE 


If an oligarchy of capitalists conspired to 
devote so great a proportion of a nation’s 
wealth and toil to the amassing of industrial 
plant under their unquestioned control and 
for purposes to their liking, Marxist propa- 
gandists would pillory them as robber bar- 
ons, exploiters of labor, and imperialists. 

But the Kremlin can raise money by force 
bond sales, make compulsory collections of 
grain at its own prices, pay sweatshop wages 
on a piecework basis, and it is the only em- 
ployer, the only investment broker, the only 
overseas sales agency. That is the kind of 
competition America and the free world face 
in matching steel mills with the Soviet 
Union. But still the advantages are on the 
free nations’ side both as to the industrial 
levels from which they start and as to the 
vigor of free methods properly used. 





Fish Farming in the Fields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Let’s Grow Fish in Our 
Fields,’ and published in the March 
1956 issue of the Arkansas Farmer. 

The author, Mr. Roy Prewitt, is a 
widely known fish farmer who has an 
extensive operation near Lonoke, Ark. 
Largely through the efforts of Mr. Prew- 
itt and others who have pioneered in 
fish farming, large-scale production of! 
fish has begun on Arkansas farms. Not 
only has the farming of fish been profit- 
able through the sale of fish in commer- 
cial channels, but the program is also 
contributing to Arkansas agriculture by 
conserving surface water and by increas- 
ing the fertility of the soil in reservoir 
areas. 

There- being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s Grow FIsH IN Our FIELDS 
(By Roy Prewitt) 

Large-scale fish production has begun on 
Arkansas farms. Thousands of acres of fish 
are now in cultivation. Reservoirs are being 
built as rapidly as earthmoving equipment 
can do the job. 

Farmers who ventured into the business a 
few years ago are now harvesting crops of 
fish. The yield is better than they are get- 
ting for their other livestock. 

Fish farmers are learning (1) improper 
preparation of reservoirs can raise the cost 
of harvesting and cut down profits; (2) im- 
proper stocking can lower production; (3) 
diseases and parasites can reduce production 
and lower the value of the crop; (4) low- 
value species—like rats in a feed trough or 
weeds in a cotton field—get into the ponds 
and compete with more valuable species for 
the available food; and (5) there are market- 
ing problems. 

Fish farming has been helped in Arkansas 
by the Soil Conservation Service, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, and by the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. Some agencies 
and private organizations are still discourag- 
ing fish farming. 
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NEW CO-OP 


A new step has been taken by fish farmers 
that will help solve a lot of the problems, 
A cooperative has been formed—the Arkansas 
Fish Farmers Cooperative. H. H. Harvill, 
of Humphrey, was elected president; Steve 
King, of Lonoke, is secretary. The board of 
directors is: Taylor Prewitt, of McGehee; 
P. E. Smith and Frank McCartney, of New- 
port; George Ryland, of Star City; J. D. Mc- 
Gehee, of Pine Bluff; Marvin Dickson, of 
Brinkley; and Clarence Lilly, of Lonoke. I 
am also a member of the board of directors. 

The officers and board members of the 
organization are pioneers who have made 
a success in fish farming. 

With the setting up of this agency to work 
with and speak for all members, things be- 
gan to happen immediately. 

First, a new respect for fish farmers was 
created. Fading of organized opposition be- 
came noticeable in a few days. Fish buyers 
became aware of the organization and the 
price per pound of farm-grown fish increased 
over wild fish. 

Processing and canning plants became in- 
terested, and started negotiations for fish 
supplies and locations in Arkansas. Dog- 
and cat-food processors became interested in 
the trash-fish production. 

Orders began arriving from State game 
and fish commissions from as far away as 
Utah for live game fish for stocking pur- 
poses. These orders will be filled mostly 
from farm ponds in the hills that are over- 
stocked with crappie, bream, and bass. 


POND PROFITS 


Correspondence received at the Lonoke of- 
fice of the cooperative indicated that many 
States find it more economical to buy fish 
for stocking than to attempt to grow them. 
This will make every farm pond in Arkansas 
a potential source of profit since all of them 
hatch more fish every year than the ponds 
will support. 

The board of directors of the co-op has 
set a membership fee of $1 for owners of 
ponds of less than 5 acres, and a $5 fee for 
owners of ponds above 5 acres. 

Inquiries from States about fish for stock- 
ing purposes caused the co-op officers to 
give a closer look at the possibilities of sell- 
ing surplus game fish from farm ponds to 
State and Federal agencies. They found that 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
is in need of about 30 million game fish a 
year for stocking purposes. Moves are being 
made to capture this market. The 40,000 
farm ponds of Arkansas could supply that 
amount. 

An interesting sidelight to the organiza- 
tion of the co-op has been a lower fish har- 
vesting cost. Reservoir owners have em- 
ployed commercial fishermen to harvest 

* fish—usually on a 50-50 basis. The harvest- 
er got half the production for doing the 
job. Contracts are now going with com- 
mercial fishermen getting 25 percent of pro- 
duction for harvesting. 

Fish farming ~-has arrived in Arkansas. 
Production on a vast scale will always be 
limited to the level lands of eastern Arkan- 
sas. But there is hardly a farm in that State 
that doesn’t have some land adapted to 
growing fish. 

FISH ARE NEEDED 


During the last 20 years a tremendous 
change has occurred in our coastal and in- 
land waters. The take of fish from coastal 
waters is rapidly decreasing, The take of 
fresh-water fish from inland waters now is 
almost nonexistent. About 90 percent of our 
fresh-water fish were supplied from the 
Great Lakes until the sea lamprey invaded 
the lakes and destroyed that industry. 

Drainage, flood control, drouths, and re- 
strictive laws have nearly destroyed the 
fresh-water fish industry in our lakes and 
rivers. Fresh-water fish are the highest- 
priced item poundwise on our menus today. 
The wholesale price of buffalo fish has 
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jumped from 2 to 18 cents a pound in 10 
years. 

A tremendous shortage has developed in 
fish and fishery products, such as fish meal. 

The outlook for fish farming is good. We 
believe we have taken a step forward in 
Arkansas by organizing the Arkansas Fish 
Farming Cooperative. We hope that farm- 
ers already growing fish and minnows, and 
owners of farm ponds and others who are 
interested in growing fish, will get in touch 
with the organization through the secretary, 
Steve King, of Lonoke. 





REA Cannot Carry Additional Interest 
Burden Recommended by Hoover Com- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following address: 
ADEQUATE RESERVES OR FINANCIAL REQUIRE- 

MENTS OF A TYPICAL RURAL ELECTRIC Coop- 

ERATIVE 


(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
on March 26, 1956, by Carl Edwards, mem- 
ber of the discussion panel, sponsored by 
the Illinois Electric Cooperatives) 


Cash to supply our needs comes from two 
sources: , 
I. REVENUE FROM ELECTRIC POWER 


(Contributions by our member consumers 
for electric service.) 

This is used for: ‘ 

1. Paying back principal, with interest, 
to our Government on money already bor- 
rowed. 

2. Operating expenses 
wholesale power bill). 

3. Renewal and replacement fund (re- 
serve). (This fund -is for the purpose of 
replacing wornout units of property in the 
amount of their original cost. For example, 
such items as poles, wire, anchors, trans- 
formers, meters, and a multitude of others. 
Actually, because of inflation, because we 
will not have the benefit of mass construc- 
tion at replacement time, replacement costs 
will be many times higher than the original 
cost. Poles that cost $6.50 in place originally 
will cost $30 to $40 each to replace them. 
Other replacement costs will be in propor- 
tion.) 


(including the 


1. BORROWED MONEY 


This is needed for: 

1. Constructing original electric distribu- 
tion system. 

2. Replace wornout units (the actual cost 
at time of replacement less original cost). 

3. Line and service extensions. 

4. Increase capacity of present system to 
meet increased demand for such as enlarg-. 
ing present substations, heavying up lines 
and building new feeder lines, increasing 
size of service installations and transform- 
ers, constructing new substations and trans- 
mission lines to power them. The power 
companies in our State will furnish neither 
the substations nor the new transmission 
lines needed. 

IIt, MAP OF MATTOON 


Actually, it is just a tiny dot. This tiny 
dot contains 4 square miles. Concentrated 
within these 4 square miles are residences 
at the rate of 6 per block. There are 12 
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blocks per lineal mile. There are two sides 
of the street. The local power company has 
more than 144 consumers per mile of streets, 
for many of the dwellings are duplexes and 
apartment houses. 

In addition, within these 4 square miles 
there are many, many commercial consum- 
ers, whose monthly power bills amount to 
hundreds of dollars each. There are many 
industrial plants such as Kuehne Furniture 
Co., General Electric Co., Gar Wood, Brown 
Shoe Co., two major railroad repair shops, 
all of whose monthly power bills amount to 
thousands of dollars each per month. The 
local power company has approximately 8,000 
consumers concentrated in this area .of 4 
square miles. Its paved streets make for 
quick and economical servicing. 


Iv. MAP OF CO-OP AREA INCLUDING MATTOON 


Now compare this with our situation. We 
have but 4,500 consumers, slightly over half 
the number in Mattoon, but ours are scat- 
tered out over an area of over 4,000 square 
miles. 

I repeat, the power company has 8,000 
consumers concentrated in 4 square miles. 
We have 4,500 scattered over an area of 4,000 
square miles with no duplexes, no apartment 
houses, no commercial, and no industrial 
consumers. 


V. OUR RATE SCHEDULES CAN 


1. Pay back (money) borrowed from our 
Government, with interest). 

2. Pay expenses (of operating our coopera- 
tive). 

3. Provide a renewal and replacement fund 
(provide money for replacing wornout equip- 
ment). 


VI. OUR RATE SCHEDULES CANNOT 


1. Finance heavying up present system. 
(It would be impossible to support rates 
that would bring in sufficient money for this 
purpose.) 7 

2. Risk greater competition. (Raising 
rates materially would only subject us to 
greater competition from heavier-than-air 
fuels which is getting rougher every day.) 

3. Enable us to carry the additional load 
proposed by the Hoover Commission. 

We believe we can pay our way under our 
present contracts and through the present 
Rural Electrification Administration—and 
we are doing so with much pride. But we 
cannot carry the additional load on our 
backs proposed by the Hoover Commission. 

We sincerely ask that you most gravely 
weigh the facts I have just outlined, as well 
as those to be presented by my colleagues. 
I thank you. 





The Osborns Sell Only Quality Eggs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Osborns Sell Only Quality 
Eggs,” written by John Matheson, and 
which appeared in the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osborn are my close 
personal friends. The article displays 
their ability and determination to map 
a future for themselves in the production 
of a high quality product for the con- 
suming public. It portrays a typical 
farm couple, whom I have the privilege 
to represent in Congress. 
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The article follows: 
THE Osporns SELL ONLY QuaLiry Eccs 
(By John Matheson) 


Within earshot of whistles of steamboats 
plying the famous Sault Ste. Marie locks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Osborn quietly go 
about their farm operation which has made 
their eggs one of the most well-known agri- 
cultural products of Chippewa County. 

The Osborns, who reside 5 miles south of 
the Sault on U. S. No. 2, operate a 160- 
acre diversified farm, with a specialty in 
eggs. 

Ask nearly any housewife in Sault Ste. 
Marie about Osborn’s eggs and ch&ances are 
she’ll know that they stand for a quality 
product. For it is quality the Osborns have 
aimed for in their farm operation, not only 
in their eggs, but also in their sheep. And 
they have found that quality pays. 

The emphasis on egg production started 
some 30 years ago, when D. H. McMillan, 
then agricultural agent of Chippewa County, 
got Osborn interested in producing eggs on 
his father’s farm. He started with 250 
Barred Rocks, and, as Mrs. Osborn says, 
“just kind of evolved from that.” 

Their farm was acquired by his father in 
the 1880’s, and Osborn was born there. He 
has lived there all his life, with the excep- 
tion of 1 year when he was 22 years old 
when he worked as a grinder in the old 
Willys-Knight plant in Pontiac. 


WENT BACK TO FARM 


Osborn recalls that when he was younger, 
he didn’t really want to farm—it just hap- 
pened that way. Many friends of his youth 
thought they did want to farm and “they 
wound up in other jobs.” 

But his year in the shops of lower Michi- 
gan was enough, and he returned to his 
father’s farm. The elder Osborn generally 
kept 9 or 10 milk cows, sheep, and a few 
chickens. “He was always more or less in- 
terested in feeding stock,” Osborn says, “and 
anything he had, he liked to take good care 
of.” 

After he had returned to the farm and 
started in what later developed into his 
well-known egg specialty, he married the 
former Alice Earl of Sault Ste. Marie, in 
1930. She had lived in the city all her life, 
with the exception of a year during which 
she taught in a rural school in a neighbor- 
ing township. Her marriage was her actual 
introduction to life on a farm. 

At that time, her husband was “just get- 
ting nicely started” in business and Mrs. 
Osborn remembers “it wasn’t easy.” She 
knew nothing about chickens, and during a 
spell of upper peninsula cold weather, she 
felt sorry for the chickens in a cold coop. 
This led her to build a fire to warm them. 
The upshot was that the whole bateh suf- 
focated. “It was liable to happen to any- 
body,” her husband adds. 

Then too, there were the other usual haz- 
ards which the Osborns lump into fox, 
skunks,and humans, But despite these, they 
plunged in the middle of the depression of 
the 1930’s and borrowed on their insurance 
in order to expand their egg business. They 
adopted the present design of their egg car- 
ton, which states simply, quality eggs from 
the Lawrence Osborn farm. 

STARTED HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 

Their first method of distribution was a 
retail route, house-to-house in Sault Ste. 
Marie, with some retail store outlets. This 
grew over the years until finally, after World 
War II, the route got too big and the Os- 
borns found themselves making deliveries 
three times a week. 

It was then they switched to their present 
pattern of distribution. ‘Theirs is now prim- 
arily a wholesale operation, with their eggs 
marketed through six retail-store outlets in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Their emphasis is on a 
quality product, and to insure this, they 
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gather eggs three times daily, cool them 
quickly in wire baskets, candle them, grade 
them, and deliver them promptly. 

They market only grade A eggs, generally 
in small, medium, and large sizes, and their 
quality is guaranteed. Throughout the 
years, this has built a reputation for their 
products, which, of course, also include 
chickens for meat. Generally speaking, they 
have never had any difficulty selling their 
eggs and the Osborns will very comservatively 
admit that surplus was never a problem. 

In fact, the Osborns found that their sum- 
mertime demand so exceeded the supply that 
they started to stagger their production. 
Originally, they followed the practice of start- 
ing all their pullets in. the spring, but they 
have now changed this. They buy their first 
chicks the last part of January for summer 
production, and get the remainder through 
March, April and the first part of May. At 
the peak of the season, the Osborns have a 
capacity of 1,300 layers. They favor Leg- 
horns and White Rocks. 





Hoover Commission Recommendations 


Could Increase REA Interest Rates to 5 
or 6 Percent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 

(Speech given at the congressional dinner on 
March 26, 1956, by Everett R. Read, mem- 
ber of the discussion panel, of the Illinois 
Electric Cooperatives) 

EFFect oF HIGHER INTEREST RATE ON GEN- 

ERATION AND TRANSMISSION LOANS 


In my capacity as a director of the Jo- 
Carroll Electric Cooperative, whose service 
area covers the two northernmost counties 
of our State, I also serve as Jo-Carroll’s rep- 
resentative on the board of directors of 
Dairyland Power Cooperative, a federated 
generation and transmission cooperative with 
headquarters at La Crosse, Wis. 

I have been asked to comment briefly on 
the effect of higher interest rates on gen- 
eration and transmission loans if recom- 
mendation 36 of the Hoover Commission 
Report on Lending Agencies is put into effect. 

Jo-Carroll Electric Cooperative, having 
1,735 members, is the Only distribution co- 
operative in Illinois which purchases its 
power from a generation and transmission 
cooperative; namely, Dairyland Power Co- 
operative. Jo-Carroll, years ago, started 

ting with a combination of small port- 
able diesel units to serve our needs, supple- 
mented with an inadequate and costly com- 
mercial power source. Despite the very high 
cost of such power it was the only way we 
could get started. Fortunately, we were 
later able to connect with and become a part 
of the Dairyland system. Dairyland has 26 
member cooperatives, who in turn serve 


93,000 farmers and rural businesses at cost. 


The Dairyland system and other areas in that 
section of America’s Midwest, is located in 
an area which is one of the highest fuel cost 
areas in the entire Nation. This is due pri- 
marily to the lack of hydroelectric sites which 
causes importation of high-cost coal to run 
the steam wer stations. Dairyland, of 
course, has an additional problem in that it 
operates Only in rural areas and cannot take 
advantage of certain efficiencies which come 
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when serving urban areas with the attendant 

conceritration of population and industry. 
Rural electric cooperatives now secure 

loans from the REA at 2 percent interest, 


repayable over a period of 35 years. It . 


should be remembered that the first 5 of the 
35 years represents a moratorium period. 
The interest that was due during the first 
5 years is added to the principal and this 
total amount, plus interest, as later accrued, 
is then repaid to the REA in quarterly in- 
stallments over a period of the subsequent 
30 years. A number of economists and ac- 
countants have estimated that if the Hoover 
Commission recommendations went into ef- 
fect rural electric cooperatives would have 
to pay interest rates ranging between 5 to 6 
percent, plus a service charge, contrasted 
to the present method. 

In preparation for my remarks here I asked 
the general manager and chief accountant 
of Dairyland Power Cooperative to compute 
the additional cost to Dairyland should in- 
terest rates beginning January 1, 1957, go to 
3144 percent on the one hand or to 4% on 
the other. I am neither an accountant nor 
an economist, but I want to give you the 
results of their carefully compiled estimates. 
Based on present loan procedures Dairyland 


as of January 1, 1957, will have $58,200,000 - 


owing to the REA on unpaid principal. As- 
suming that no further loans are made, this 
debt will be fully liquidated during the year 
of 1992. During the between 1957 
and 1992 the interest which will have 
been paid will amount to $16,959,000. Let 
us assume, on the other hand, that the in- 
terest rate goes to 3% percent, an increase 
of 75 percent, as of January 1, 1957, and let 
us further assume that the outstanding prin- 
cipal with interest must be repaid in 35 equal 
parts annually thereafter. The total inter- 
est payments under this plan will amount to 
$34,524,000, or an Increase of 103 percent. 
Again, if the interest rate on January 1, 1957, 
should go to 4144 percent—an increase of 125 
percent from the present 2 percent figure, 
then the total interest payments during the 
subsequent 35-year period will amount to 
$46,175,000, or an increase of 172 percent. 
This later figure is also an increase of more 
than $29 million in interest rates over the 35- 
year period, a needless, intolerable burden to 
an electrical system admittedly operating in 
“skimmed milk” or marginal territory. 
Other generation and transmission coopera- 
tives throughout the Nation will be similarly 
affected. Their economic strength would be 
sapped. It is recognized, of course, that the 
higher interest rates proposed by the Hoover. 
Commission would affect only new genera- 
tion and transmission loans, but Dairyland’s 
projected studies show that over the years it 
will be doubling its investment in order to 
meet continuing demands from the farm, 
as farm operations more and more become 
food factories on an automatic basis. 
Under the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations rural electric systems will be forced 
into the open market for funds, a recom- 
mendation which we believe would either 
deliver the cooperatives into the hands of 
the banks and insurance companies, if it did 
not force them into bankruptcy first. Look- 
ing over the makeup of the members of the 
Hoover 
conclude that the only possible motives 


which they could have had iff mind in mak-" 


ing this recommendation would be to either 
destroy competition in the rural electric field 
by destroying the cooperatives, or to deliver 
up the rural market as a place where higher 
interest rates could be earned by investor 


groups. 
In behalf of Dairyland Power and all other 
generating and transmission cooperatives, I 


respectfully request that members of the 
Tilinois congressional delegation give most 


serious consideration to the overall effects 
which will ensue should the Hoover Com- 


on, we can only reluctantly - 
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mission recommendations be put on the 
statute books of the Nation. I respectfully 
suggest that these recommendations be 
shelved. 

The Dairyland Power Cooperative has al- 
ways met all interest and principal pay- 
ments on time and had made advance pay- 
ments or repayments on principal of $11, 
million. Financially strong, as Dairyland is, 
it could net stand up under recommenda- 
tion 36, nor could other generation and 
transmission cooperatives throughout the 
Nation. Generation by generation and 
transmission cooperatives is limited to areas 
of high-power costs, or to areas where exist- 
ing suppliers have felt unable to provide the 
farmers with rates which could be measured 
against the cost of supplying themselves. 
Generation and transmission power genera- 
tion is important to all rural electric distri- 
bution cooperatives whether or not they get 
their source of power from a generation and 
transmission. As has been demonstrated so 
thoroughly and so factually in the area which 
Dairyland serves and in the areas adjacent 
to it, it gives all distribution cooperatives 
real bargaining power to negotiate for fair 
tates from their supplier. 

Because we now have the right to generate 
power if we can’t negotiate a fair rate, we 
haye a real leverage from which we can nego- 
tiate for rates low enough to make our dis- 
tribution operations f ble while assuring 
a fair return to our supplier. If we should 
lose the right-to generate or should other 
conditions such as these task-force recom- 
mendations be imposed which makes it im- 
possible for us to operate, then we actually 


_ lose the only real assurance we have of ade- 


quate power supplies at a fair rate. Thank 
you. 


4 





Uncle Sam’s Dental Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
under date of February 18, 1956, entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Dental Bill”: 

UNcLE Sam’s DENTAL Bri 

In any movie travelog disparities in the 
physical fitness of peoples are strikingly re- 
vealed by the condition of their teeth. Even 
Americans for all their medical advance, do 
no score too well in such atest. Tooth decay 
is the most prevalent disease in this country, 
and less than a half the Nation is receiving 
adequate dental care. This shows up par- 
ticularly in draftees. Uncle Sam is spending 
$100 million a year for dental care of service- 
men, and has spent $250 million in the last 
5 years for veterans’ dental repairs. 

The chief means of attacking this problem, 
and cutting this expenditure, is through 
dental research, according to Dr. Harold Hil- 
lenbrand of Chicago, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. He told the House 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education 
and Welfare that the 1957 appropriation for 
research grants by the National Institutes of 
Health ought to be increased by $3,055,000 
to bring it to $6,026,000. As a result of the 
fluoridation of water supplies, tooth decay 
in children is being cut. Now a research at- 
tack needs to be made on pyorrhea, chief 
cause of tooth loss among adults, as well as 
on other dental diseases. Since dental re- 
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search is wholly dependent on Federal 
funds—no private fund drives for it are 
held—it seems necessary, as well as prudent, 
for the Government to back it as far as pos- 
sible, 





Small REA Investment Has Repaid Bil- 
lion in Dividends to the People of the 
Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following address: 

Is ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE OF REA 
JUSTIFIED? 


(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
on March 26, 1956, by Joseph H. Heimann, 
member of the discussion panel of the 
Illinois Electric Cooperative) 


We managers and trustees of the electric 
cooperatives are aware that the Federal Gov- 
ernment through appropriations voted an- 
nually by Congress of the United States 
spends approximately $7% million per year 
on the administration of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

This Rural Electrification Administration 
was established by Congress to assist in mak- 
ing electric service available to the rural 
areas of this country. Congress at the time 
of inception of REA and since has consist- 
ently voted these funds to accomplish the 
purpose of the Rural Electrification Act. 

The social and economic gains made by 
the farmer with the use of electricity, we 
believe alone has justified the expense of 
this program. All other parts of our econ- 
omy such as manufacturers, dealers, and 
labor groups have benefited by the purchase 
of wiring, wiring devices, and electric ap- 
pliances by the farmer. 

It is reliably estimated that for every dol- 
lar spent for rural line construction, rural 
people will spend approximately from $4 to 
$5 for wiring, wiring devices, and equip- 
ment, with a total of $3.5 billion spent by 
the electric cooperatives for electric-line 
construction from 1936 to date. 

The farmers have purchased $14.5 billion 
of wiring and electrical equipment. This 
additional business for the manufacturer of 
this equipment has certainly been a great 
boost for the general economy of this coun- 


try. 

ae this is a subsidy we believe that this 
has been one of the most beneficial sub- 
sidies which is made by our Government. 
I believe it is of interest to us to look at 
some of the other subsidies that are made 
by our Government. Let us take a look at 
the Post Office Department which in the 
year 1954 was subsidized to the extent of 
nearly $500 million. 

According to the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral this loss did not occur from first-class 
mail which you and I as private citizens 
mostly use. The biggest loss was on second- 
class mail, newspapers and magazines, and 
amounted to $232 million in 1954. 

It is estimated that the Department in 
1952 lost $8.6 million in handling of Life mag- 
azine. This amount is larger than the ad- 
ministration cost of REA. Six million dol- 
lars was lost on handling the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, $3,700,000 on Reader’s Digest. 

Doesn’t it seem that subsidizing the REA 
program is better business than subsidizing 
the delivery of these magazines? Our Gov- 
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ernment has also subsidized some of the 
private-power companies by the quick amor- 
tization of investment. These amortizations 
are approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. We are all acquainted with the 
subsidy to the shipping industry and the 
subsidy to airmail. 

Again let me say we are not condemning 
the subsidizing of these interests. Congress 
has authorized them and maybe it is for a 
good economy. We feel that criticism from 
anyone against the expense of the Rural 
Electrification Administration is not justi- 
fied unless the criticism be directed against 
all suksidies of any form, 

Let us look at the progress that has been 
made in electrifying the rural areas of this 
country since the Rural Electrification Act 
has been inaugurated. At that time very 
few farms in this great Nation had the use 
of high-line electric service on their prem- 
ises and the rate of extension of this serv- 
ice was so slow that it would have taken 
at least a hundred years to complete area 
coverage, charging the farmer for the cost 
of constructing the line was a normal pro- 
cedure. 

The passage of the Rural Electrification 
Act and the establishment of the coopera- 
tives completely changed the picture so that 
as of today 97 percent of the farmers in the 
State of Illinois have high-line electric serv- 
ice and this service is available to almost 
100 percent of the rural areas. 

Certainly no one can question the ad- 
ministrative expense of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. In fact, I believe we 
could say that there isn’t any other $7% 
million spent by our Government that is 
bringing so much dividend. 

In conclusion let me quote from the pres- 
ent Administrator Nelsen’s remarks: “As for 
the $7% million annual administration ex- 
pense which Congress appropriates for REA, 
we contend it is one of the best investments 
the Government has ever made. 

“Compared to the billions given to domes- 
tic and foreign enterprises by our Govern- 
ment, the $7% million pales in significance 
especially when you consider what the REA 
program has meant to the life and happi- 
ness of the farmer and to the economy of 
the Nation. We say that this small invest- 
ment has paid billions in dividends to the 
country and its people.” 





Brazil Acts To Curb Importation of Autos 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I call to the 
attention of the Congress an article 
which appeared in the March 25, 1956, 
edition of the Evening Star, captioned 
“Brazil Acts To Curb Importation of 
Autos.” 

I believe this to be a shining example 
of the cooperation we are receiving in 
the form of lower tariffs and reciprocal 


trade that has been promoted by our - 


Government. It brings to our attention 
the barrier confronting pur Government 
in the exportation of automobiles to 
Brazil. The article should be of special 
interest to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which handles all legislation on 
tariffs and trade agreements, 

Braztt Acts To Curs Imports or AUTOS 

Rio DE JANERIO, March 24.—The Bfazilian 
Government today took drastic measures to 
curb increasing automobile imports. 
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The Ministry of Transport and Public 
Works announced a tremendous increase in 
the price of storage for cars while they are 
at the docks. 


They must remain at the docks at least 


30 days now. The new rates are 83 cruzeiros . 


($1.18) per 2.2 pounds for the first 30 days 
for cars and 20 cruzeiros (about 28 cents) 
per 2.2 pounds for trucks. 

This means that a car in the Oldsmobile 
or Buick class—which up to now has cost 
about $35 storage for 30 days—will now cost 
about $3,500 for storage. 

The new rates almost certainly will cause 
a spiraling price rise in the already skyhigh 
rates for cars in Brazil. A new medium 
priced United States car at present will bring 
$8,000-$10,000 in Brazil. 





How Long Can Livestock Producers Wag 
the Tail? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Record 
Stockman of Denver: . 


How LONG Can LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS WAG 
THE TAIL? 


Experienced political observers are now 
predicting certain passage of a farm bill fea- 
turing both 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports on basic agricultural commodities and 
a soil bank. If Congres comes up with a bill 
providing for both the administration's soil- 
bank plan and rigid 90 percent of parity 
props, as voted by the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, these observers believe the Presi- 
dent may sign it. 

Both factors, if put into effect, can be 
poison to the livestock grower. Both can 
add materially to troubles of livestock and 
meat producers. With our industry already 
in serious financial straits, these pump- 
priming methods could mean ruin to the 
livestock man. 


Consider what position the feeder would be 
in if steers being marketed now had been 
fed on corn that costs $1.75 to $2 per bush- 
el—instead of $1 to $1.25 a bushel. 

From the producer’s standpoint, a substan- 
tial increase in diverted acres could increase 
beef cattle numbers radically—unless a ges- 
tapo of the United States Department of 
Agriculture inspectors was formed to look 
after acreages to be sure they weren’t grazed 
or used for feed production. 


Time was when a stiff-necked livestock 
man could ride out price and supply prob- 
lems. But now, politicians have made a po- 
litical football out of agriculture and have 
interfered so much with the laws of suppiy 
and demand that we wonder whether one 
segment can continue to wag the tail of the 
rest of agriculture. 


There is no question in our minds on 
validity of the fact that present burden- 
some surpluses are the direct result of high, 
rigid price supports—maintained too long. 
Price supports applied to livestock would 
certainly cause an even larger supply of fed 
cattle and hogs than now exists. 


How long do politicians think they can 
hide from reality? One thing is certain. In 
postponing the day of reckoning, they in- 
vite the real danger of creating a more severe 
distortion of the natural laws of supply and 
demand, 
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Civil Aviation Medical Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, Iam today 
introducing a bill to provide for research 
and training in civil aviation medicine 
and to set up machinery for the develop- 
ment of medical requirements and eval- 
uation of airman physical fitness. 

This legislation would define and 
broaden the medical responsibility of the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics so as 
to include the development, promulgation 
and administration of rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to medical matters. ~It 
would establish an Office of Civil Avia- 
tion Medicine within the framework of 
. the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
This bill calls for the creation and equip- 
ment of a Civil Aeronautics Medical Re- 
search Laboratory in order to organize 
a counterpart in medicine to the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. It 
would establish an equivalent in the field 
of civil aviation of the medical research 
and developmental facilities of the Armed 
Forces, for the development of technical 
Medical information essential to avaition 
safety. 

For a long time there has been a grow- 
ing feeling that perhaps civil aviation 
medicine has not had the Federal sup- 
port needed for it to keep pace with aero- 
nautical and engineering progress. Civil 
aviation Medicine should keep abreast of 
new technical improvements in the de- 
sign and operation of aireraft. Despite 
the mushroom-like growth of aviation 
during the past three decades, our civil- 
ian pilots are being selected by physical 
standards which I am told have under- 
gone but little change since they were 
originally promulgated in 1928. Except 
for sporadic projects there has been no 
research conducted to determine the 
human requirements in civil aviation. 

We have provided liberally for mili- 
tary aviation in all its fagets—the devel- 
opment of physical standards appropri- 
ate to the mission to be performed, ex- 
tensive training of their flight surgeons 
both in clinical and research medicine, 
and researeh into the human require- 
ments that would be productive of the 
most effective, though not always eco- 
nomical, operation in a military mission. 
But we have neglected the civilian pilots 
who in the final analysis form our re- 
serve pool in times of national emer- 
gency, and who in both peace and war, 
have become the backbone of our essen- 
tial air transportation. There is a feel- 
ing that this neglect may perhaps be 
due in part to the false premise that 
civil aviation medical research and train- 
ing needs are being provided for by mili- 
tary services. 

At the present time it would appear 
that the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics does not have clearly defined duties 
and responsibilities with respect to the 
effective medical certification of civil 
airmen. The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
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1938, as amended, requires the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to exercise its func- 
tions of rulemaking, including the pre- 
scription of rules, regulations and stand- 
ards, adjudication and investigation in- 
dependent of the Department of Com- 
merce. My bill will open up for discus- 
sion the adequacy of present procedures, 
It is a field that should be explered. 





Why a Ceiling on income Tax? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REc- 
orp and to include an editorial entitled 
“Thinking Out Loud” by Lynn Landrum, 
of the Dallas Morning News. This com- 
monsense approach to our present in- 
come tax in our country provides great 
food for thought and a partial solution 
to the problems confronting our great 
Nation today. For myself, as one be- 
lieving that Federal Government must 
be limited in its power to tax, spend, 
and borrow, I heartily endorse Mr. Lan- 
drum’s remarks and would like to call 
them to the attention of my colleagues: 


[From the Dallas Morning News of February 
8, 1956] 
THINKING Out Loup 
(By Lynn Landrum) 
How selfish people get to be 
About their honest share 
Of what it. costs to govern us 
. And give our needy care. 
I get impatient as I see 
How grudging are their hearts, 
How laggard are their fountainpens 
When tax collecting starts. 
And here am I, all burdened down— 
I tell you only facts— 
With all the unfair load of this 
Infernal income tax. 
TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT af 

Representative NoAH Mason, Illinois, Rep- 
resentative, proposes a 25 percen} tax ceil- 
ing on income and inheritance taxes. Some 
people pay as high as 91 percent on their in- 
come. Larger business enterprises pay 52 
percent. 

Figure it out. A man owns a business. 
He incorporates it. After it has paid prop- 
erty taxes for school and local purposes, it 
has a certain amount left. Uncle Sam takes 
52 percent of that. Then the corporation 
can distribute the remaining 48 percent of 
the profit. If the owner is in the top 
bracket, he pays 91 percent of that 48 percent 
to the United States Government. 

That leaves the businessman 9 percent of 
48 percent as his share of the profits. Let's 
see, 9 times 48 comes to 432, and when we 
point it off, the owner can take down 4.32 
percent for himself. Less than a nickel out 
of the dollar is,his take-home pay for his 
risk capital. 

And it is risk capital—if he doesn’t make 
the dollar, he doesn’t get anything. 

KARL MARX 

The big income tax, says Mr. MASON, is 
sending the United States down the 
road @o Karl Marx socialism. It is doing it 
in two ways. In the first place, it is forcing 
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big business to swallow up little business 
and little business to hunt up big business 
to be swallowed by—because only big busi- 
ness can stand the drain of the income tax. 
And the consequence of that is bigger and 
bigger government to ride herd on bigger and 
bigger business, with less and less freedom 
for anybody to be really his own boss about 
anything. 

In the second place, the heavy tax piles up 
money for Congress to give away to gimme- 
crats and to waste in bigger and bigger Gov- 
ernment payrolls on all sorts of let-the- 
Government-do-it schemes. Uncle Sam 
owns fabulous amounts of land, rubber, tin, 
copper, cotton, corn, rice, wheat, cheese, 
powdered eggs, and so on. 

If the top take on income tax were 25 
percent, big government would reduce itself 
simply because it couldn’t meet the payroll, 
to say nothing of the give-away drain. Pri- 
vate enterprise would take over more of 
the Nation’s work, and socialism would be- 
gin to shrink up for the want of sustenance. 


WHAT DO WE WANT? 


It is practically a certainty that the States 
would ratify an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion limiting the tax to 25 percent of in- 
comes and estates. But when the subsidies 
began to be pinched off, what do you think 
would happen? 

Personally, the Columntator hopes it will 
happen. The Columntator would rather pay 
for his war-risk insurance (which he has 
kept from World War I) than to get it “free” 
and then have to pay at income tax time 
for all his own kick-backs from insurance 
premiums—plus twice as much again for 
the wages of all the kicker-backs who shuffle 
the Columntator’s money to and fro before 
he gets back any of it at all. 

That a good portion of what is sent up to 
Washington stays there, or else sticks some- 
where on the way to Washington, the Col- 
umntator has never doubted. 

Billy Goat Hill may not be run on the 
latest sociological and ethnological principles 
as laid down by Missus Roosevelt and Adlai 
Stevenson. But it can be operated under the 
Mason 25-percent income tax plan. The 
Little Lady is smarter than Washington ever 
was. 





Summary of the Congressional Dinner 
Presentations on March 26, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 


SUMMARY OF THE CONGRESSIONAL DINNER 
PRESENTATIONS ON MARCH 26, 1956 


(By A. E. Becker, manager, Association of 
Illinois Electric Cooperatives) 

We sincerely trust that our presentation 
tonight will give our Illinois representatives 
in Congress some basic information which 
will assist you to intelligently consider future 
legislation. As you have observed, we have 
purposely directed our information on the 
effect the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
en will have on our rural-electric coopera- 

ves. 

We have tried to be as brief as possible in 
presenting our subjects. This year we have 
duplicated all of the discussions which have 

presented. This information will be 
given to every congressional representative 
from Illinois, whether he is in attendance 
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here tonight or not. We hope you will keep 
this material in your files for future refer- 
ence. We also offer to furnish any further 
information upon your request. 

I feel sure that you now have a better 
understanding of why we are so gravely con- 
cerned over the possible effects of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations and how these 
recommendations could seriously retard the 
rural-electrification program in Illinois, if 
not in some instances bring it to a complete 
halt. 

The 27 electric cooperatives in Illinois are 
proud of their part in bringing electric serv- 
ice to the farm people of our State. This 
service has not only improved the farmers 
health and living conditions but has assist- 
ed him to operate more effieciently with less 
help. 

The major credit for the success of our 
program in Illinois goes to the 288 directors 
of our 27 cooperatives. These men and 
women have given loyal, unselfish service 
throughout the years they have served on 
their respective board. They all give their 
time freely and in many instances it has cost 
them out of their own pockets. to attend 
the many meetings required of them. 

According to REA’s latest statistical report 
dated February 29, 1956, our 27 electric co- 
operatives in Illinois have received funds in 
the amount of $85,148,746 ($7,486,535 of this 
is for generation and transmission facilities) . 
This is to serve 146,187 members over 46,088 
miles of line. None of our Illinois coopera- 
tives are in default on their principal and 
interest payments to REA. 

The 1954 report from REA showed that 
our Illinois electric cooperatives made $18,- 
724,221 in principal and interest payments 
and in addition had made advance payments 
on their loans in the amount of $4,591,833. 

In closing I want to express our apprecia- 
tion to our guests for their continued inter- 
est in our problems as demonstrated by their 
attendance. I for one feel confident that 
you will want to protect our interests in the 
future as well as you have made the rural 
electrification program possible in the past. 
It seems to me that the electric cooperatives 
have a common problem with our congres- 
sional leaders and that is to make the rural 
electrification program as set up by Congress, 
@ sound business, repay the loans we have 
received from REA with interest and at the 
same time give our Illinois farmer members 
good dependable electric service at rates he 
can afford te-pay. 





Mass Manders and Tortures of Innocent 
Ukrainian People by Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
there have already been presented to the 
free nations of the world many protests 
against the barbarism perpetrated by the 
Soviet regime against millions of in- 
habitants of countries occupied by the 
Communists. The only justification 
claimed by the Communists for this ruth- 
less action is the love for freedom demon- 
strated by these people. 

Two years ago, the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, of 
which I had the privilege to be a mem- 
ber, reported to Congress its findings, 
based on testimony of eyewitnesses, ver- 
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ifying the truth of these charges of per- 
secution. It recommended that the Sec- 
retary of State present these charges to 
the United Nations and demand action 
against the guilty Communist criminals. 
Unfortunately the Secretary of State has 
not yet seen fit to present these charges, 
despite frequent denunciation of Soviet 
guilt. 

What the free world needs today and 
what justice and fairness requires, is not 
words but action. I sincerely trust that 
the free world, and particularly the 
United States, will eventually show by 
deed that it will insist on Soviet Russia 
to live up to the standards of a free and 
democratic civilization or stand accused 
as an outlaw among nations. 

Under leave to extend, I am submitting 
herewith a resolution adopted on March 
18, 1956, at a mass memorial protest 
meeting of all organized groups of 
Ukrainian women in metropolitan De- 
troit in cooperation with branches of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 


‘Detroit and the Federation of American 


Ukrainians of Michigan. It is my under- 
standing that many similar meetings 
were staged on that day throughout the 
United States and the free world. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Government of U.S. S. R. has 
been lately attempting to convince the free 
world that its incredibly inhuman methods 
of torturing of political prisoners in its pris- 
ons and concentration camps were termi- 
nated following the death of Stalin and Beria, 
and subsequently it proclaimed an amnesty 
and freed a part of war prisoners, held in 
concentration camps, of German, French, 
and English nationality; and 

Whereas the released prisoners, after re- 
turning home, attested to the facts of these 
tortures (like accounts of Nobel, Scholmer, 
Piddington, and Varcony) and reiterated 
that this tormenting of slave laborers con- 
tingaies unabated even to the present time, in 
hundreds of concentration camps scattered 
all over U. S. S. R., and that the Government 
of U. S. S. R. is still keeping millions of 
human beings in serfdom, among them over 
a million of women and minors, where they 
are being forced to perform the hardest slave 
labor under frightful conditions, e. g., in the 
quarries at Karaganda (Kazakhstan) or in 
the gold mines of Vorkuta (northwestern 
Siberia), as well as in numerous other con- 
centration camps throughout Siberia and 
other parts of U.S. 5S. R.; and 

Whereas in all these camps the women, no 
less than men, are forced to work 10 to 12 
hours every day in the year, not counting 
the time of their marching to and from the 
place of work, in the worst conditions, hav- 
ing no medical care, as the result of which 
conditions thousands upon thousands have 
been dying every year; and 

Whereas the repatriated war prisoners have 
brought detailed and shocking reports of the 
murder in 1955 by the Soviet NK VD of 500 
women slave laborers at Karaganda, Kazakh- 
stan, after they had formed a living wall so 
as to shield their brothers and sisters who 
were toiling as slave laborers, which act of 
bestiality is perhaps unique even in. Soviet 
reality; and 

Whereas in view of this, we American 
women of Ukrainian origin, while paying 
homage to the memory of our 500 brave, and 
desperate sisters violently slaughtered under 
Bolshevik tanks, desire to raise.our voice 
of resolute protest: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we bow low before the hero- 
ism and sacrifice of these brave 500 victims 
of Bolshevik terrorism. 

We condemn before the whole free world 
this act as the barbarous mass murder of 
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innocent mercilessly persecuted slave labor- 
ers. 

We declare our unequivocal protest against 
bestial torturing of political prisoners, toil- 
ing hard as slave laborers, famished and in 
rags, denied any humanitarian care, which 
policy of the Soviet regime is known the 
world over, 

We appeal to the conscience of the civilized 
world for imtercession and defense in behalf 
of the millions of wretched political prison- 
ers, in particular of women and minors. 

We ask the United Nations to designate a 
special committee to investigate in exact 
places the state of existence and of toiling 
of millions of political prisoners all over 
U. S. S. R., and thereafter to communicate 
its report to the Security Council to verify 
the state of affairs and to pass a final deter- 
mination regarding the guilt of U. S. S. R., 
in violation of the Charter of United Nations. 

We petition the United States Govern- 
ment, as the leader of the free world, which 
is striving to defeat the barbarism, perpe- 
trated and demonstrated by the Soviet re- 
gime through 38 years of its misrule, to 
intercede in the defense of millions of human 
beings condemned and forced to slave labor. 

We trust that the freedom-loving world 
will not idly stand by when the Bolsheviki 
torture and butcher the innumerable masses 
of men and women in the concentration 
camps of U. S. S. R. for their only culpa- 
bility—their love of freedom for all human- 
kind. 





Report of Professor Harris, Chairman, the 
New England Governors’ Textile Com- 


mittee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Herald, March 3, 1956, regarding the 
first annual report of Prof. Seymour 
Harris, chairman, New England Gover- 
nors’ Textile Committee. 

Professor Harris is a recognized au- 
thority in the textile field, and the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial forcefully sets 
forth his views as outlined in the first 
annual report: 

INTERPOSITION FOR NEw ENGLAND? 


When the South thinks it is getting a bad 
deal from the Federal Government it holds 
up a go-slow sign labeled “interposition.” 
Perhaps it is time for the North to do some 
interposing, too. 

In his first annual report as chairman of 
the New England Governors’ Textile Com- 
mittee, Seymour Harris points out that our 
problems resulting from the migration of 
industry to the South are being aggravated 
by the Federal Government. 

“The Government,” he says, “through its 
agricultural policies, raises prices of raw 
material and foods for the industrialized re- 
gions; provides power and tax subsidies for 
the newly industrialized regions; and intro- 
duces social security programs which put a 
greater burden on old than on new industrial 
regions. For all these reasons, the competi- 
tive position of the South as against the 
North improves.” 

Harris recognizes that the South still lags 
far behind the North both in industry and 
in per capita wealth. And he does not say 
it is a bad thing for the South to be catching 
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up. But he thinks the losses of some regions 
and the gains of others may be proceeding 
at an uncomfortable rate, and that the 
Government should at least consider whether 
it is an undesirable speed-up. 

We can’t see how anybody can quarrel 
with that. 

How far can the professor’s case be docu- 
mented? Mr. Harris recently sent the Sen- 
ate Banking and Committee some 
highly illuminating material on the distri- 
bution of taxes and Federal disbursements 
by regions and States. It showed, among 
other things, that: 

Over a period of 20 years, New England has 
gotten back but 31 percent of the amount of 
taxes borne relative to what 5 major southern 
industrial States have gotten back (the cor- 
responding rate for the 10 richest vis-a-vis 
the 10 poorest States was 19 percent) ; 

In 1954 New England received back as 
much as she contributed in only 18 of 75 
important disbursement programs surveyed; 

In the grants and aid programs her receipts 
were equal to but 81 percent of the amount 
suggested by her relative income; 

New England’s receipts per $1,000 of taxes 
borne exceeded the national total in only 6 of 
the 75 ms; . 

In grants and aids the region received only 
69 percent of what might be expected from 
taxes borne. , 

These figures are not conclusive. New 
England is still a relatively high income area 
and it doesn’t expect an exactly even break 
on all distributions. But the disparity be- 
tween what the Federal Government takes 
from us and what it gives back is large 
enough to raise some questions. Is the Fed- 
eral Governemnt rubbing it in? Is it push- 
ing interstate equalization too fast? Is it 
creating unnecessary adjustment problems 
for New England and the other mature 
regions? 

Professor Harris asks Congress to stop, look, 
and listen. He interposes with some interro- 
gation marks. Washington should take heed. 





There’s Little Thanks for United States 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when appropriations for continuing and 
expanding foreign aid are of great con- 
cern to the Congress of the United States 
I am indebted to the Washington Daily 
News for carrying a most significant 
article by Edward Tomlinson in its edi- 
tion of March 26. 

This article is entitled “There’s Little 
Thanks for United States Aid,” and I 
could not think of a newspaper. piece 
more perfectly timed. 

We who are fortunate enough to be 
members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee have known for 
many years the competitive problems 
facing our international air carriers. 
We know, for instance, that virtually 
every foreign airline is government- 
owned and operates with huge subsidies. 
We know that the wage differential is 
alarming—that pilots and crews on 
American-flag international carriers re- 
ceive, in some cases, one-third again the 
wages paid comparable employees on 
foreign airlines, 
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But some of us may not know, Mr. 
Speaker, that the United States Govern- 
ment is actually financing our foreign 
competition. Some of us may not know, 
either, that these foreign carriers are 
turning their backs on the very country 
which put them in business. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the 
possibility of having foreign airlines re- 
ceiving American money and then look- 
ing elsewhere but toward the United 
States for purchasing equipment with 
which to compete with our own inter- 
national carriers. 

Our friends on the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee have 
conducted a series of searching inquiries 
into the arrangements whereby Luf- 
thansa, the new German airlines, was 
given unusual freedom in negotiating for 
landing privileges in this country and in 
competing with our own airlines on the 
already highly competitive routes to 
South America. 

Mr. Tomlinson has prepared a remark- 
able document on some of the things 
that have been going on in international 
air transport and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his illuminating article be in- 
cluded in the REcorD: 

From BRAZILIAN AIRLINE, VARIG—THERE’S 
LirrLe THANKS FOR UNITED SraTes AID 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 

Rio pE JANEIRO, March 26.—It now looks 
as if Uncle Sam would get little thanks for 
granting the Brazilian airline, Varig, the 
right to operate and carry passengers be- 
tween New York and eastern cities of South 
America, not to mention his generosity in 
supplying money for the planes. 

The Export-Import Bank put up a loan of 
more than $5 million for the purchase of 
8 Lockheed super-Constellations with which 
Varig’s service was inaugurated. About the 
same time, the FOA made a gift of $1,500,000 
worth of the latest radar and navigational 
equipment to the Brazilian oe to 
modernize its airports in Porto Alegre, 
Paulo, and Rio de Janeira. 

ESTABLISHED 

Having been firmly established, in direct 
competition with our own Pan American 
World Airways and Braniff, which serves the 
same area, Varig’s management now turns 
to Europe to buy future equipment. Senhor 
Rubem Berta, president of the company, has 
announced that he is ordering British jet 
planes and other equipment to increase and 
expand his services. 

It also is rumored that Senhor Berta 
plans to tie up with the pre-World War II 
German company, Lufthansa, which has 
already secured rights and mapped out plans 
to revive its services in the various Latin 
American countries, as well as between this 
country and several of the republics. 

HASSLE 

There was a big hassle in Congress last 
summer over a State Department agreement 
permitting Lufthansa to fly between New 
York, Rio, and Buenos Aires, thereby creating 
still more competition for Pan American and 
the other United States lines. 

An interesting sidelight is that while Varig 
is a legitimate Brazilian corporation, en- 
titled to reciprocal consideration in return 
for the right of our own companies to op- 
erate in Brazil, its management and top 
personnel are preponderantly Brazilian 
Germans. 

The company was set up by local interests 
in Porto Alegre, capital of the State of Rio 
Grande de Sul, the heavily populated section 
of the country, where before the war, 
Nazism had gained a strong foothold. At 
any rate, Brazilians point out that most of 
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Varig’s pilots and engineers are Germans, 
and that numbers of them flew for the old 
Lufthansa and Condor lines, both German 
companies in prewar days. 

SIGNIFICANCE 


Significance also is attached to the fact 
that although the present Lufthansa agree- 
ment to fly the New York-Rio route was 
made more than 6 months ago, the company 
has made no apparent effort to establish 
its own service. Nor, for that matter, has 
it yet established regular service across the 
South Atlantic between Europe and Brazil. 

No one questions Varig’s right to buy new 
equipment wherever it wishes to do so, or 
wherever it can get the best deal. The point 
is, its management seems to have a short 
memory, for the generous assistance it re- 
ceived at the hands of the United States 
Government. 





REA Has Not Lost Money on 2-Percent 
Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 


Has REA Lost MONEY ON 2-PERCENT 
INTEREST? 


(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
on March 26, 1956, by Frem Harms, mem- 
ber of the discussion panel of the Illinois 
Electric Cooperative) 

I would like to present some figures taken 
from exhibit C on page 14 of statement of 
Clay L. Cochran, director, legislative, re- 
search, and management department, Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
which he gave before a subcommittee of the 
House Governmental Operations Committee 
of the House of Representatives on the 
Hoover Commission Report on Federal Lend- 
ing Agencies: 


Interest rates charged by REA and computed 
annual interest rates paid by U. S. Treasury 
on interest-bearing marketable securities, 
1936-54 

iting a aa 





Computed 
eet bean ; annual 
le . charged by | interest rate 
Fiscal year REA on new |on marketable 
loans Treasury 
issues ! 
SR della iitisidsthaninpuosoreeriicioecn tt SUE Tc nanstihaledude 
Wee inkdatind tice tncddnktlines SPT Radinbduataeemasd 
Re hiadatiiacicataia a aimee Deed De Deaibece . 
tie teeter a tate) 2.73 2. 525 
Di tnt cinidiclnensnitetiaih a vigista 2. 69 2. 492 
I cc Scthakeneplliitadcaciatee ieaghoaial 2. 46 2.413 
1942 2. 48 2. 225 
2. 57 1, 822 
2. 67 1. 725 
22.00 1.718 
2.00 1. 773 
2.00 1. 871 
2.00 1. 942 
2.00 2. 001 
2.00 1. 958 
2.00 1. 981 
2.00 2. 051 
2.00 2. 207 
2.00 2 043 





2 During the period July 1 Bept. 20; 1944, REA charecd 

uring per - " 

2.49 percent on new Sertowiner nee a 
Source: Computed annual interest rate on marketable 

issues, Treasury Bulletins, United States Treasury 

Department. Interest rates charged by the REA 

obtained from records of the agency. 
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Now, I want to present some figures taken istrator of the Rural Electrification Admin- Mr. Bach’s first answer from Time was the 


from an excerpt from Report of the Admin- 


istration, 1955. 


Statement of income and expense of REA from inception to June 30, 1955 


LENDING OPERATIONS 





Expense: 


Interest ———— sath ieseied laa ncaladstnintinigiilp ws epapiiagapant 
Provision for possible losses on loans_...,.....--.----- 


You can see from these figures which I 
have presented to you that REA has not lost 
money on our 2-percent interest rate. 





Time’s Editors Fall for Anti-South Lies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Time magazine recently made 
a vicious and unwarranted personal at- 
tack on the editor of the Jackson Daily 
News, Jackson, Miss., Maj, Frederick 
Sullens. Eo 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Major Sullens’ reply to this at- 
tack as it appears in the Jackson Daily 
News under his byline on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1956: 

Can't Back Up WorDs—TIME’s EpiTrors Fatt 
For ANTI-SouTH Lies 
(By Frederick Sullens) 


Only a short time ago the publishers of 
Time and Life magazines offered a well- 
known southern writer a very flattering sal- 
ary to serve as its southern editorial repre- 
sentative. 

The offer carried a salary almost twice 
as large as the income of the writer at that 
time. 

The Daily News is not at liberty to reveal 
the name of that writer without his per- 
mission, but he is well known throughout 
the South, especially in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, 

The offer was declined when the writer dis- 
covered that his stories would not be printed 
as written; that they would be rewritten in 
New York editorial rooms and slanted to suit 
the ideas of Time and Life publishers. In 
other words, he refused to become a jour- 
nalistic prostitute. 

You must be a prostitute in journalism if 
you do any creative writing for Life and 
Time. They slant all editorial material to 
fit the narrow and bigoted views of its pub- 
lisher and corps of editors. They do not 
hesitate to distort facts if it suits their ideas 
of what should be a good story. 

And never yet has either Time or Life given 
the South a square deal in handling any 
story concerning the race question. When 
you read Time or Life you read journalism at 
its worst. 

The Daily News 1s in receipt of correspond- 
ence between a Birmingham businessman 





and publisher of the Greenville Democrat- 
Times, which demonstrates clearly the extent 
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to which the publication of Henry Luce, 
South-hating New Yorkers have become 
propaganda media for the NAACP. 

W. J. Bach, president of Foundry Service 
Co., Birmingham, and a most reputable busi- 
ness leader of the South, has indeed smoked 
out Henry Luce and his Time magazine asso- 
ciates as a result of their acceptance as fact 
and publication without proof of the unsup- 
ported statement of a NAACP Negro lawyer. 

The story begins with publication of the 
statement of the Negro lawyer, Thurgood 
Marshall, in the September 19 issue of Time, 
page 24. The portion of the article referred 
to was published by Time as follows: 

“The other story happened years later, 
when Marshall was in a small Mississippi 
town, waiting for a train to Shreveport, La.— 
‘I was out there on the platform, trying to 
look small, when this cold-eyed man with a 
gun on his hip comes up. “Nigguh,” he said, 
“I thought you ought to know that the sun 
ain’t nevuh set on a live nigguh in this 
town.” So I wrapped my constitutional 
rights in cellophane, tucked ’em in my hip 
pocket and got out of sight. And believe 
me, I caught the next train out of there.’” 

This portion of Time magazine’s publica- 
tion of the Life of Thurgood Marshall 
aroused the indignation of Mr. Bach, of 
Birmingham, as it did other southerners who 
still read the propaganda of the NAACP, as 
presented to the public by Time, Life, and 
Fortune. The record will show that the un- 
fair manner in which Luce publications have 
handled their articles about the South has 
caused a substantial loss in circulation for 
these magazines in the Southern States. 

The editor of the Daily News has worked 
for more than 50 years as a newspaperman in 
Mississippi, travelled the length and breadth 
of the great Magnolia State and has visited 
every city, town and most rural communities 
within its borders. Never has there been a 
time during this period when Negroes were 
barred from any city or town in the State, 
either during day or at night, officially or 
unofficially. 

Mr. Bach travelled through the Southern 
States, including Mississippi, for a number 
of years, as a salesman, while working up to 
the presidency of Foundry Service Co. 
Knowing well that Thurgood Marshall had 
not been ordered out of any Mississippi city 
or town before dark, Mr. Bach decided to call 
the error to the attention of Time magazine. 
In his first letter, after citing the quotation, 
he stated to the editors of Time: 

“Will you please advise the name of the 
town where this reported incident occurred? 
Also, please state as nearly as passible the 
month, day and year of said incident. Can 
you furnish names and addresses of persons 
who might definitely state he (Thurgood) 
was there at that time, and can give assur- 
ance that this thing actually happened? 
Failure to provide sufficient data enabling 
myself and others to check the authenticity 
of your story wil cause many to believe that 
it never occurred, and that the statement 
is just more NAACP propaganda.” 


usual brushoff letter, dated October 6, as 
follows: 

“This is to thank you for writing to Time 
and to say that your communication has 
been sent to the department concerned for 
attention. Sincerely yours, Barbara Porter, 
for the editors.” 

Receipt by Mr. Bach of this brushoff letter, 
of course, further aroused his indignation. 
The complete lack of courtesy involved was, 
of course, sufficient to justify the feeling 
with which he dictated his letter of October 
10 to Time, which follows in part: 

“In 55 years of business, I have never read 
a less informative letter—it states neither the 
date of the communication referred to nor 
the department to which it was turned over. 
Does Miss Porter refer to the 2 communica- 
tions sent your subscription end, 1 at Chi- 
cago and 1 to New York, in which I advised 
I did not care to renew my subscription until 
information had been published or furnished 
me direct which was requested in my letter 
of September 20. * * * What I want to know 
is exactly the information requested in my 
September 20 letter, enabling me to prove or 
disprove the following excerpt quoted from 
the life history of Thurgood Marshall, found 
on page 24 of your issue, dated September 
19.” (There followed a repetition of the 
“Nigguh, the sun ain’t nevuh set on a live 
Nigguh in this town” quotation of Thur- 
good.) 

“Whether this man was going to Shreve- 
port or Kalamazoo makes no difference what- 
soever, but if the thing reported happened 
in some western Mississippi town then in 
the interest of honest reporting to your 
many readers, you should have published 
the name of the town. 

“I asked you to give me this information, 
and also requested * * * that you state as 
nearly as possible the month, day or year of 
said incident. Also, I requested that you 
furnish the names and addresses of persons 
who might be able to definitely state that 
Thurgood Marshall was at that place at that 
time. 

“I have been a consistent reader of Time 
since volume 1, No. 1 and I find that since 
publication of this article, I can no longer 
place the same credence in your writings 
as had before obtained. You owe it to your 
thousands of readers, both North and South, 
to furnish information enabling interested 
readers to check the authenticity of this 
article, or if you are unable or unwilling to 
do this, you should so state, so that those 
of us who wish to accept it as true can do 
so, and those who wish to accept it as just 
another piece of NAACP propaganda can also 
have that opinion.” 

The second letter on the matter by Mr. 
Bach to Time drew a three-paragraph reply 
from Miss Marie Barry, who signed “for 
the editors.” It was dated, December 20, 
and opened with apologies “for not having 
replied sooner.” Portions of Miss Barry's 
letter follow: { 

“Until now, we have not been able to reach 
Mr. Marshall direct to recheck his state- 
ment regarding his experience in the Mis- 
sissippi town, as reported to us. He again 
assures us the incident occurred, sometime 
during 1939 or 1940, at a railroad junction 
in Mississippi, but he cannot now recall 
the name of the place. * * * 

“We greatly regret that we were unable 
to answer all the questions which you 
raised re the Mississippi incident, but we 
appreciate your having taken the time to 


- write to raise them.” 


ain’t nevuh set on a live Nigguh in this 
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town.” Portions of this letter are quoted 
as follows: 

“It is inconceivable to me that anyone ex- 
periencing such a happening would not have 
a@ very vivid recollection of exactly when and 
where such incident occurred. 

“Don’t you think it is fair and honest for 
you to now publish, not in Letters to the 
Editors department, but rather under the 
sanre heading as the original article ap- 
peared, this later statement of Marshall’s, 
thus enabling your reading clientele to place 
their individual value on this ‘I don’t recall’ 
statement?” 

On the same day Mr. Bach wrote the letter, 
quoted above, to Time. He also wrote to 
Hodding Carter. After congratulating Edi- 
tor Carter on his Saturday Evening Post 
article about the segregation situation in 
Mississippi, he reviewed his efforts to obtain 
from Time facts to substantiate Thurgood’s 
statement he had once been told in a Mis. 
sissippi community that the “sun aint nevuh 
set on a live Nigguh in this town.” Mr. Bach 
declared he had “never heard of any town” 
in Mississippi “with a tradition that Negroes 
were not allowed in it after nightfall.” 

The following reply of Mr. Carter to Mr. 
Bach is self-explanatory: 

“Dear Mr. Bacu: I seriously doubt that this 
incident ever occurred. Of course, some in- 
dividual in some Mississippi town may have 
told Marshall to leave, but I have never 
known of such a town in Mississippi. I had 
heard that there was a community with this 
policy in Oklahoma, but I repeat my disbelief 
that there is its counterpart here. And I am 
sure I would have heard of such a place if it 
had existed. 

“Cordially yours, 
“HoppiInc CaRTer.” 

Mr. Bach enclosed a copy of Mr. Carter's 
letter when he again wrote Time, January 11. 
Here is what he stated to Luce’s NAACP 
propaganda weekly: 

“I feel sure that with this information, you 
will be in position, should you so desire, to 
correct with your readers any false impres- 
sion they might have gotten from your origi- 
nal article on Thurgood Marshall. Likewise, 
I would appreciate your answering my letter 
of December 28, definitely stating whether or 
not you intend to do so.” 

It seems that Time was finally smoked out 
onthatone. Time’s January 19 letter, signed 
by Miss Barry and pubHshed in full as fol- 
lows, speaks for itself: 

“DeEaR Mr. BacH: We are very sorry indeed 
that the Thurgood Marshall anecdote re- 
ported in Time’s September 19 cover story 
continues to disturb you. 

“We can assure you that from the begin- 
ning of our research on the story we have 
had every reason to accept Mr. Marshall's 
account, within the margin for error inevi- 
table in recalling personal experiences after 
a lapse of some 17 years. Before Time's story 
went to press our researcher checked with Mr. 
Marshall regarding the locale of the encoun- 
ter on three occasions and in each instance 
he stated that a Mississippi railroad junction 
was the place. After receiving your letter, 
we telephoned Mr. Marshall to find that he 
was leaving town for a business trip that in- 
cluded some time in Mississippi where he 
said he would try to establish the identifica- 
tion of the town in question. When he re- 
turned he told us that although he was still 
not able to give us the name of the town, 
several people with whom he talked while in 
Mississippi, had told him that such attitudes 
as he described could have been expressed 
there at the time he mentioned. 


“We regret that the nature of the question 
which your letter raised, dependent as it is 
on the impressions of one individual after a 
considerable lapse of time, cannot be proved 
incontrovertibly accurate. In these terms, 
such a question of fact can be evaluated 
only on the basis of the good faith of the 
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person involved. In these terms, Time’s edi- 
tors have had no reason to doubt Mr. Mar- 
shall. Nor, by the same token, do we gainsay 
Hodding Carter’s honest opinion particularly 
since we, too, have the greatest respect for 
his integrity as a newsman. 

“As we said earlier, your letter was con- 
sidered for publication when it was first re- 
ceived and it was with such a possibility in 
mind that we began our rechecking. How- 
ever, because of the time involved in our ef- 
forts to resolve the situation and because 
other letters concerned with other aspects of 
our story proved more representative of the 
reactions and interests of most Time read- 
ers, we decided not to publish it. (The for- 
mat of Time does not allow for our printing 
the kind of statement which you suggest in 
sections of the magazine other than the Let- 
ters column.) We believe, however, that you 
will agree with us that the letters we did 
publish served fairly to express attitudes 
both pro and con Mr. Marshall's efforts to- 
ward desegregation. 

“Although we must end this correspond- 
ence without our having been able to accede 
to your request to publish your letter, we 
appreciate the interest—and the patience— 
which has promoted your writing to share 
your experience and your opinions with us. 

“Cordially yours, 
“MARIE BARRY 
“(For the Editors) .” 
Mr. Bach then summed up the Time situa- 
tion in a letter dated January 27 as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1955. 
Subject: Times Cover Story. 
TIME, 
New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: Our interchange of letters 
beginning with mine of September 20, 1956 
and including yours of October 6, December 
20, and January 19, 1956, makes Time's edi- 
tors and Thurgood Marshall on one side, or 
Hodding Carter and myself on the other side, 
look pretty silly, and I don’t think this classi- 
fication properly applicable to either, Mr. 
Carter or myself. 

My particular interest was to establish 
the truth or falsity of the statement that 
Marshall had been told at a railroad station 
in Mississippi: “Nigguh, I thought you 
ought to know the sun ain’t nevuh set on a 
live nigguh in this town,” hence I asked you 
to identify this town by name, which you 
have not done, even though you state your 
researcher went into the matter three times, 
and you have contacted Marshall several 
times since my orignial letter and once since 
his return from a “recent trip to Mississippi, 
and he is still unable to name the place.” 

As this reported incident was unques- 
tionably the highlight of the article in ques- 
tion, I cannot conceive of any responsible 
editor putting his O. K. on sucli an article 
without at least saying to Marshall: “Boy, 
this is pretty strong stuff and I cannot con- 
scientiously O. K. it for publication until you 
supply the name of the town where this 
thing happened.” As the matter now stands 
you and Marshall have apparently discov- 
ered a town which 2 million Mississippians 
and 10 million southerns have never heard 
of, and which you are still unable to name. 

I therefore conclude this town exists only 
in Marshall’s head and on your pages uni- 
dentified, and in future, on matters of inter- 
est to me as an individual, I shall rely 
on the Wall Street Journal agd U. S. News 
& World Report. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. Bacu, 
President, Foundry Service Co. 

Mr. Bach has rendered a distinct service 
to his people in showing up Time magazine 
for the South-hating NAACP propaganda or- 
gan it actually is. The editor of the Daily 
News accepts as a public duty the assign- 
ment of publicly exposing the slanting tac- 
tics of Luce publications in misleading the 
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people of other sections of our Nation about 
the South and her problems. 

Both Time and Life have been despicable 
and contemptible in dealing with the South 
and all things southern, It seem to be their 
policy, whenever anything or anybody below 
the Mason and Dixon’s line is concerned 
is to tell only half-truth, and a half-truth 
is generally the most damnable form of a lie. 
Both publications garbled, colored, slanted, 
and distorted practically everything they 
published about the Emmett Till case and 
now they are having a veritable Roman holi- 
day with the case of Autherine Lucy, the 
26-year-old Negress “student” whom the 
NAACP is now trying to force into class- 
rooms at the University of Alabama. 





REA Has Brought All Modern Con- 
veniences to United States Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 

EFFECT ON THE FARMER 


(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
on March 26, 1956, by Robert R. Wagner, 
member of the discussion panel of the Illi- 
nois Electric Cooperative) 

Before telling the effect of these bills on 
the farmer, I think it would be well to re- 
view how the REA program has affected farm 
living. 

As recently as 20 years ago, if you stood on 
the street corner in any of our cities, you 
could pick out a farmer or any of his family 
just by his appearance and actions. Farm 
life at that time was a clearly different en- 
vironment than city life. I personally have 
heard some of our guests tell of their con- 
nections with the farm, and I imagine others 
have had their start on the farm. I do not 
know why they left the farm, but I would 
almost wager that some good reasons were 
the long hard days’ work and then choring in 
the dark, both night and morning, with the 
old kerosene lantern, and the same kind of 
lights in the house. Then too, you don’t 
want to forget the trips out to the little white 
house out in the back yard. 

Prior to the REA program, I tried to get a 
utility company to build to my farm. They 
had a line only three-fourths of a mile from 
my house. Their superintendent came out 
and looked over the situation and informed 
me that they would build a line to my place 
if I would pay the cost of construction, which 
would be approximately $1,250. There were 
five other houses along the proposed line, 
and if any of the others were connected, I 
would be credited on my future light bills 
for their share of the construction expense. 
That is substantiaily the same policy the 
utility company in our area has yet today. 

Since the organization and construction of 
our electrical cooperative, the farmer’s life 
has been greatly changed. He no longer has 
to go to town to see the bright lights. All the 
modern conveniences are available to him 
that he could get in town. He has lights to 
see to chore in the dark. If he is a dairy 
farmer, chances are he milks his cows with 
an electric milker. He pumps water for his 
livestock, heats the drinking water, grinds 
his feed, and does many other chores electri- 
cally. In fact, he has lessened by many 
hours, the hard manual labor he formerly had 
to do. 
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You have heard evidence here tonight that 
if the proposed legislation is passed the oper- 
ation expense of the co-ops would increase. 
You know that whenever there is an increase 
in the cost of a product it is passed on to 
the consumer or user, as the case may be. 
In this case, who is the consumer? Nobody 
but the farmer—the very person that Con- 
gress and both political parties have been so 
concerned about for the past 6 months. Con- 
gress thinks it is doing the farmer a great 
favor by refunding the Federal tax on gaso- 
line used in farm tractors. In my case, my 
refund would amount to about $85 per year, 
providing I could convince some Government 
agency I was not trying to defraud them, and 
I would probably have to wait 6 months or 
more before I would receive the money. If 
the proposed legislation is passed my electri- 
cal bill would be increased by about $100 per 
year, to be added to my monthly light bill. 
Is that helping the American farmer by re- 
funding $85 on gasoline tax and increasing 
his electric bill $100? And all this is coming 
at a time when the farm income has been 
lowered by some 26 percent, and the cost of 
farm machinery and equipment is ever on 
the increase. 

In a recent appliance survey made in our 
State it was found that only about one-half 
as many appliances were in use as could be 
developed on most farms. With the proposed 
increase in cost, I am sure that very few ap- 
pliances would be added, if any at all. Not 
only would it deprive the farmer of some of 
the benefits of electricity, but it would also 
have a reflection in the appliance industry 
and with the dealers. 

We know there are some of you who have 
always been favorable to the REA program. 
Others, we know, have been opposed to it. 
My only hope is that what few remarks I 
have made will convince some of you that 
we farmers like the REA program as it is. 
Although the farm population has shrunk 
until it represents only 13 percent of the pop- 
ulation of this country, both political parties 
are counting on the farm vote swinging the 
election in their favor. We think the pro- 
gram is working as economically and effi- 
ciently now as it would with the proposed 
changes, and we ask you to leave it alone and 
allow it to continue to operate as it is. Thank 
you. 





Progress and Achievements of Working 
Men and Women of Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


‘ OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a fine and 
informative article from the April 1956 
issue of the AFL-CIO American Federa- 
tionist entitled “Oregon Reports With 
Pride.” ‘The authors of the article are 
J. D. McDonald and James T. Marr, 
president and executive secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The article details the progress and 
achievements of this great body of work- 
ing men and women in my State—men 
and women cooperating together, patri- 
otically and effectively, to maintain an 
American standard of living and to build 
up our State and Nation. 


I call particular attention to those sec- 
tions of the article by Mr. McDonald and 
Mr. Marr which emphasize the excellent 
scholarship program of the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor to encourage out- 
standing high-school boys and girls to 
go on to colleges of their choice, and the 
sections which discuss the need to pre- 
serve for all the people such basic nat- 
ural resources as the waterpower reserves 
of Hells Canyon of the Snake River. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

OREGON REPORTS WITH PRIDE 


Chartered in 1902, the Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Labor is now in its second half- 
century of service to the working people of 
our State. Year by year, the State federa- 
tion of labor has kept pace with the advances 
and changes in Oregon’s industrial and so- 
cial relations. In a number of instances we 
have led the way. 

Our record of participation in public affairs 
is a lengthy one. But this is not to say 
that the State federation of labor has neg- 
lected labor’s bread-and-butter problems. 

Today, where can one draw a line between 
the workingman’s bread-and-butter prob- 
lems and the vital affairs of community, 
State, and Nation? Such is the complexity 
of modern society that it is all but impossible 
to draw such a line. 

Oregon has 675,000 gainfully employed 
citizens. About 250,000 of them are mem- 
bers of AFL-CIO unions. Trade unionists 
and their families comprise a large part of 
the State’s total population. 

The Oregon State Federation of Labor 
has held annual conventions since its es- 
tablishment. The policies and programs are 
set by the delegates at the conventions. Be- 
tween conventions the affairs of the federa- 
tion are in the hands of an executive board 
representing all areas of the State and an 
elected executive secretary. All officers are 
elected for 2-year terms. 

President McDonald has served since 1943. 
Executive Secretary Marr, who is the execu- 
tive officer in charge, has served since 1944. 
The executive secretary has two assistants. 
One is the president of the State Federation 
of Labor, who is employed as a full-time 
fieldman. The other assistant is the direc- 
tor of research and education. The Oregon 
State Federation of Labor also has a union- 
label director. 

By direction of the 1955 convention, em- 
ployment on a full-time basis has been 
given to an able woman whose job is to 
promote political education among the fem- 
inine members of the families of trade 
unionists. The convention authorized a 1- 
cent increase in per Capita tax to carry out 
this important work. 

The union-label director of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor is responsible for putting 
on union-label displays at the State fair and 
also at county fairs. Our union-label ex- 
hibits at fairs are proving to be a most 
worthwhile investment. Union employers 
as well as the members of our organizations 
are beginning to see the value of union- 
label promotion. 

labor gives a great deal of atten- 
tion to the field of legislation. Substantial 
gains have been made in workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. In 
1953 we successfully beat down attempts to 
adopt so-called “right to work” legislation. 
That same year Oregon labor tried but failed 
to prevent the passage of an antipicketing 
law. Although the State’s highest court 
branded the most vicious part of the law 
unconstitutional, other bad features of the 
antipicketing law continue in force. 

If in 1956 the working people of Oregon 
can elect more friendly legislators, repeal of 
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the statute may result in 1957. This law 
has been a definite boon to lawyers, but ex- 
perience has shown that it has failed com- 
pletely to serve the best interests of either 
workers or employers. 

For many years the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor has been active in the fields 
of public education and taxation. The fed- 
eration’s work in regard to taxation has 
played an important part in giving Oregon 
one of the few comparatively progressive 
tax systems in the Nation. Attempts to foist 
a sales tax upon the citizens of our State 
have been defeated at the polls five times. 

A State federation of labor representative 
assigned specifically to taxation and educa- 
tional affairs is in constant attendance at the 
meetings of the legislature’s taxation and 
education committees during the sessions of © 
the lawmaking body. Between sessions of 
the legislature this representative follows 
the work of interim committees in the two 
areas. 

The Qregon State Federation of Labor pio- 
neered in college scholarship awards for 
high-school students. Last year was the 
ninth in which students were given help in 
meeting their college expenses., We gave 
three $500 scholarships and made three addi- 
tional awards of $100 each. 

All the scholarship contestants are Judged 
on their records as students and on their 
knowledge and understanding of unions and 
management and of the roles they play, 
singly and together, in the American econ- 
omy. The contest judges are always educa- 
tors of the highest standing in the com- 
munity and are not in any way connected 
with the operation of trade unions. Our an- 
nual scholarship program is made possible 
by wholly voluntary contributions by local 
unions affiliated with the State federation. 

How are Oregon’s unions progressing in the 
organization of the unorganized? The anti- 
picketing law has slowed effective organiza- 
tional activity, especially in the service 
trades. However, even the service unions 
have been able to hold the gains they had 
before the law curbing picketing was enacted 
in 1953. 

Back in 1939 the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor offered to sit down with the em- 
ployers and arrive at equitable settlements 
of our differences around the conference ta- 
ble instead of the courtroom. This spade- 
work has paid. Most employer groups in our 
State deal fairly and honestly with the 
unions to which working people belong. 
There are a few exceptions, of course. 

Oregon labor’s organizational weak spots 
are found chiefly among department-store 
clerks, office workers, teachers, and public 
employees (especially outside of Portland) 
and in banking, insurance, and related fields. 

In 1954 the working people of our State 
showed a determination to take a very active 
part in politics. As a result of this deter- 
mination, for the first time in 40 years a 
liberal Democrat was elected to the United 
States Senate from Oregon. This year we pre- 
dict that these same voters, plus the newly 
registered and those who will have switched 
their registrations, will reelect that great lib- 
eral, Senator WAYNE Morse. No difficulty is 
expected in reelecting Congresswoman EDITH 
Green of the Third District. 

As for other congressional tests in this 
year’s balloting, no predictions can be made 
now because it is not yet known who the 
candidates will be. But in every contest the 
working people will be backing those who 
deserve support and opposing those whose 
records show that they are against labor’s 
objectives. 

Wagewise, Oregon is near the top of the 
Nation for production workers. Unionized 
employees in our State do a good day’s work 
for a day’s pay. Sound relations between 
unions and employers are an important con- 
tributing factor. In local union elections in 
Oregon the members of our affiliated organi- 
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gations, in almost all instances, have chosen 
excellent officers. 

We have had few major strikes. On the 
other hand, our unions have demonstrated 
that, while always preferring to settle differ- 
ences at the bargaining table, they can be 
tough when the occasion obviously demands 
it. 

We are certain that good times are in store 
for all the trade unionists of our State in the 
days to come. Surely much more will be 
accomplished in Oregon, as elsewhere in the 
Nation, now that the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations has been effected. We 
expect little difficulty in working out merger 
plans in our State. When the amalgamation 
has been completed in Oregon every labor 
official will be able to concentrate on the 
problems of those we represent and on the 
vital task of organization of the unorganized 
workers. 

Tne Pacific Northwest has grown tremen- 
dously during the past decade. We will ex- 
perience still greater growth if the Federal 
Government again recognizes the need for 
Federal power development in a way that 
will utilize major streams for multipurpose 
development. Federal power development 
has provided the base for the development 
and expansion of private industrial enter- 
prise in the Pacific Northwest. The record 
clearly shows that, as industry has grown, 
the private utilities have prospered. 

The executive secretary of the Oregon 
State Federation of Labor is also the presi- 
dent of the National Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion. He has headed this group for more 
than 2 years. It has the support not only 
of organized labor in Oregon but also of 
unions throughout the Pacific Northwest 
and some distant areas. The Hells Canyon 
Association “is geared to carry the Federal- 
versus-partnership development fight to the 
highest Court in the land if that is what 
should be required to preserve for all time 
the Nation’s best remaining natural multi- 
purpose site. 

Members of organized labor who have se- 
lected Oregon as their adopted State, as 
well as our native-born wage earners who 
know no other State, are united in their 
belief that Oregon is the finest State in which 
to live and work. 





The Needs of Our American Reservation 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when we are spending billions of 
dollars on foreign-aid programs to assist 
the people of other nations, we should 
begin to give serious thought to the needs 
of our own people, particularly the 
American Indian. 

In this session of the Congress, Mem- 
bers from both sides of the aisle have ex- 
pressed concern over minority groups. 
Here is a minority group, the American 
Indians who live on reservations, who 
are in reality the first citizens of our Na- 
tion, and yet they have received little 
consideration in their problems and in 
their efforts toward economic and social 
betterment. 
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As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs, I would be 
derelict in my duties if I did not call to 
your attention the serious needs of our 
American reservation Indians. In the 
past few years, many writers and speak- 
ers have pointed out that in many in- 
stances the reservations on which most 
of our American Indians live are; in fact, 
concentrationcamps. You may consider 
such a statement to be overly harsh or 
exaggerated, but I can assure you that 
in many cases it is a true analogy. It is 
high time that we begin to do something 
about fitting the American Indian into 
the economic and social life of our com- 
munities, States, and Nation. 

A step has been taken in this direction. 
It is the voluntary relocation program of 
the United States Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. I sincerely hope that this pro- 
gram will have the support of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD two items, an explanatory statement 
which defines the voluntary relocation 
program and a very pertinent article 
which appeared in the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor that reviews this impor- 
tant program. I sincerely hope each 
Member of the Congress will take the op- 
portunity to study these articles. 

THE VOLUNTARY RELOCATION PROGRAM OF THE 
BurEav or INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs’ voluntary re- 
location program is designed to assist In- 
dians from reservations to settle in com- 
munities away from the reservation, secure 
permanent employment, and adjust satisfac- 
torily to the new living and working condi- 
tions encountered. During fiscal year 1955 
approximately 3,461 Indians were assisted to 
relocate. This number included 2,656 per- 
sons in 708 family groups and 805 unattached 
men and women. Of the 3,461 who received 
relocation assistance, financial assistance to 
cover all or part of the costs of transporta- 
tion to the place of relocation and short-term 
temporary subsistence at destination was 
provided to 2,415 Indians, in addition to all 
other relocation services. The remainder of 
1,046 financed themselves but were extended 
all other relocation services including assist- 
ance in obtaining employment and housing 
at point of relocation. 

During the fiscal year 1955 field relocation 
office staffs were in contact with over 3,500 
employers. Indians placed in various jobs 
earned average beginning hourly wages of 
$1.62 for men and $1.07 for women. Most 
women were employed on a guaranteed wage, 
plus piecework rates. Average rates quoted 
for females do not reflect piecework bonus 
rates. 

Interest in relocation has increased among 
Indians. This has been stimulated largely 
by increased awareness of opportunities 
offered through the program, and by letters 
and other reports received on the reserva- 
tions from Indians, who relocated previously, 
relating their successful experiences. The 
presence of several thousand Indians already 
relocated in the Los Angeles and Chicago 
urban areas has assisted greatly in removing 
fears of loneliness and homesickness. More 
applications for relocation have been re- 
ceived during each fiscal year in which the 
program has been in operation than can be 
handled with the funds available. 

The decision to relocate is optional. If an 
individual Indian or family group is inter- 
ested, application is made to the agency re- 
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location officer. This is followed by discus- 

sion and arrangements which require time 

up to a month or two, giving the applicant 

opportunity to understand what is involved 
« in the plan, and perhaps to reconsider. 

Relocatees have been placed in employ- 
ment with several hundred different em- 
ployers in diversified industries and, in gen- 
eral, gave good satisfaction as workers. The 
capabilities of Indian workers are becoming 
better known and many employers are ask- 
ing for additional people. Letters have been 
received from a number of employers testi- 
fying to their satisfaction. This success in 
adjustment as employees has secured ac- 
ceptance of Indians as workers in some firms 
which had never employed Indians before, 
and has played a big part in the success of 
the relocation program. 

Experience has demonstrated that suc- 
cessful relocation involves much more than 
securing employment. Relocation offices pro- 
vide realistic counseling and guidance to re- 
locatees, assistance in securing housing, in- 
formation concerning community facilities 
and, when necessary liaison with churches, 
schools, and appropriate local agencies. It is 
Bureau policy that Indians who relocate 
should use established local agencies rather 
than rely on Bureau staff. Local community 
groups have cooperated fully and newspapers 
have given their support to the voluntary re- 
location program. As a result, a survey made 
on reservations in November 1954 revealed 
with less than one-third of the Indians as- 
sisted to relocate during the period July 1, 
1952, through June 30, 1954, had returned to 
live on the reservation. And even some of 
these have gone out a second time. 

In December 1954 a new responsibility was 
given to the Bureau’s branch of relocation— 
that of developing and activating a program 
of relocation with vocational training for 
members of tribes for whom terminal legis- 
lation acts have been passed. The new relo- 
cation and vocational training program was 
explained to a number of training institu- 
tions, and it was, without exception, received 
with interest and a desire to cooperate. From 
March 1 through June 30, 1955, agency relo- 
cation officers took a total of 170 applications 
and completed plans for the relocation and 
vocational training of 113 accepted appli- 
cants. 

The response of the Indian people to this 
new program, as well as to the Bureau’s older 
voluntary relocation program, indicates that 
both are filling an important need in Indian 
lives, and that through these efforts many 
Indians are being assisted to achieve the liv- 
ing standards wished for them by people of 
sympathetic and humane intent. 





[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 21, 1956] 


JOHN Brown-Horse RELOCATES—AN INTI- 
MATE MESSAGE FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


(By Kimmis Hendrick) 


Los ANGELES.—It is any morning. The 
large waiting room is jammed with men and 
women facing a new world. 

These people—young, most of them—are as 
American as anybody ever was in the whole 
long history of the continent. They are 
Sioux and Apaches, Crows and Navajos. 
They are Papagos, Choctaws, Taos Indians, 
Creeks. Their Anglicized surnames are such 
as Afraid-of-Bear, Stands-by-Him, Kills- 
Pretty-Enemy, or else as usual as Smith or 
Lopez or Jones. 

This is the Los Angeles field placement 
office of the United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior. These 
men and women have chosen to leave their 
reservations, to start again in a big city where 
employment opportunities promise a toehold 
on completely new economic and social 
experience, 
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Mary Nan Gamble, head of the office, has 
seen a lot of le move themselves about 
in this United States and take up new homes, 
new challenges, new futures. She says In- 
dians do it just as successfully as any- 
body else. ; 

Mrs. Gamble stresses that the Indian Bu- 
reau relocation program is voluntary. It isa 
Congress-backed program which, for 4 years 
now, has been offering help to reservation 
Indians who want to adopt the pattern of 
life characteristic of the larger American 
world at midcentury. 

I saw the way the relocation program be- 
gins to work when I visited the Navaho Res- 
ervation at Window Rock, Ariz. 

A man comes to the reservation relocation 
officer and asks, “Where are there opportuni- 
ties?” And he’s apt to add, “I’m tired of sea- 
sonal work. I want something steady. And 
my wife wants a house and we want our chil- 
dren nearer school.” 

They discuss the possibilities. Then the 
relocation officer says, “Go home and talk it 
over with your wife.” Some days later the 
officer goes to the Indian’s home. He points 
out in considerable detail the bad things 
about relocation in a big city. 

There are, as a matter of fact, four cities 
involved—Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. The relocation officer is well 
aware that getting adjusted to these places is 
less easy than falling off a log. He urges the 
family to think about it. 

Sometimes it takes 6 months to reach the 
point where the family is set to go. But the 
relocation officer, meanwhile, has got things 
in order. He has checked the Indian’s work 
record. Maybe he has talked with the tribal 
police. He knows about the family’s health 
situation. 

When the day comes for the Navaho, his 
wife and children, to leave, say, for Los 
Angeles, there exists a confidential infor- 
mation sheet about him and his family 
which is already in Mrs. Gamble’s hands. 

The Indian and his family, if they need 
full help from the Government to make 
the move, get transportation to Los Angeles 
plus $4.50 per day apiece for subsistence 
enroute. After they get here, they get 
money to meet their needs for the first 
4 weeks. Then they are on their own. 
Some 200 relocatees a month come into the 
Los Angeles office. 

Numerous friends of the Indian peoples 
have shown concern over this relocation 
program. They point out that some of the 
families have a hard time adjusting to city 
ways, and suffer real want. Some go back, 
disheartened and disillusioned, to the reser- 
vations. Some add to the local slum 
probiem. 

Mrs. Gamble candidly admits to feeling 
these concerns herself. It is hardly pos- 
sible for the average white American, she 
says, to conceive of the adjustment involved 
for a family reared, say, in a hogan. The 
typical American would scarcely find it 
easier to move suddenly into an Eskimo 
village with all its differences in culture, 
economy, language, outlook. 

What is remarkable, then, in the success 
with which most relocatees are making the 
change. Indians are not aggressive people. 
They often hide their individualism behind a 
reserve inculcated by a tradition of deep re- 
ligious implications, a tradition that puts 
mutual regard ahead of self-advancement. 
But they are adaptable people, given the 
chance and given encouragement. 

“I’m John Brown-Horse,” a young man 
tells the receptionist in the field office wait- 
ing room, “My brother is here in Los Angeles 
earning $1.90 an hour. I’ve got my family 
out in the car and I want a job.” 

Mrs. Gamble didn’t know John was com- 
ing. But her staff gets right to work. A 
place for the family to spend the night. 
Next day a job for John—and this is easy, 
provided he’ll take anything to get started, 
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and usually he will. Then a more perma- 
nent place to live. 

This may not be the easiest experience 
John ever had, but there is one thing John 
likes about Los Angeles, and he writes about 
it to the folks back on the reservation: 
“Nobody here calls us ‘dirty Indians.’ There 
aren’t any signs saying, ‘Indian business not 
solicited.’ They treat us just like every- 
body else.” 





Nixon Is Favorite of Ohio GOP Delegates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following article from the 
Akron Beacon Journal of Sunday, March 
25, 1956: 


Nrxon BIG FAvoRITE OF OHIO REPUBLICAN 
DELEGATES, POLL SHOWS 
(By Clyde Mann) 

Vice President RicHarp NIxon will have 
almost unanimous support of the 56 Ohio 
delegates at the Republican National Con- 
vention in San Francisco August 20. 

Nrxon’s tremendous popularity with Ohio 
Republicans is reflected in a poll of the 56 
GOP delegates taken by the Beacon Journal. 

Although the delegates will not be elected 
until May 8, all of the 56 candidates are 
assured of election. None is opposed. 

All are pledged to Senator Bricker, but 
this is only to honor Bricker as the GOP 
Ohio favorite son. Bricker is in turn pledged 
to President Eisenhower. 

Better than 65 percent of the delegates 
answered the poll which asked these two 
questions: 

“Will you support RicHarp Nrxon for Vice 
President at the Republican National Con- 
vention? 

“Do you think national Republican leaders 
should come out for Nrxon for Vice Presi- 
dent without any reservations?” 

Among those who answered both questions 
were Senator Bender, Representative Clar- 
ence Brown, Speaker of the Ohio House 
Roger Cloud, State Representative Robert A. 
Taft, Jr., Ohio Senate President pro tempore 
C. Stanley Mechem, and a number of GOP 
county chairmen. 

All of these are for Nrxon 100 percent. 
They said they were happy to sign their 
names to the answers. 

Concerning the second question—whether 
GOP leaders should insist on a second term 
for the Vice President—the delegates were 
unanimous in their support for Nrxon. 

Not one delegate answering the poll voted 
“no” on the question askfng if they would 
support Nrxon for Vice President. 

One said “I prefer him,” another wrote 
“Yes, but let’s keep the Dems guessing until 
convention time and give Nrxon a little 
breather.” 

Representative Brown of Blanchester, na- 
tional GOP committeeman and a powerful 
figure at many Republican conventions, 
said: 

“I will of course, confer with other Ohio 
delegates on any action that may be taken in 
San Francisco, but at the present time, I 
expect to support Nixon for renomination 
unless Mr. Eisenhower demands someone 
else. However, it seems to me he has clear- 
ly let it be known that he wants Nixon for 
his running mate.” 

State Representative Taft said: “At pres- 
ent time at least I am of the opinion that I 
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will support Mr. Nrxon for Vice President. I 
think the national Republican leaders have 
come out for him to the extent possible and 
that the President’s position to the effect 
that he cannot act until he has been nomi- 
nated himself is a sound one.” 

Speaker of the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives Cloud said: 

“If a convention is to have any freedom 
of authority, then party leaders should not 
precommit the convention before it con- 
venes. Moreover, public and political situa- 
tions have a habit of changing overnight 
on some occasions. 

“However, I am a strong admirer of Nixon 
and feel that he should be nominated if the 
situation at convention time is comparable 
to that existing now. I really can’t under- 
stand why all this Nixon furor exists at this 
time, anyhow.” 

Senator BENDER wrote two big “yeses” 
alongside the questions. He returned his 
questionnaire immediately by airmail. 

One delegate, H. P. Lauritzen of 2800 Mar- 
ket Avenue North, Canton, said Nixon is 
as “nearly a unanimous choice for Vice Pres- 
ident as Mr. Eisenhower is for President.” 

He suspects the organized propaganda 
against Nrxon comes from “elements of Com- 
munists, fellow traveler, Trumanists and 
pseudo liberals.” 

“There is no single Republican anywhere 
who can add greater strength to the ticket 
than Nrxon,” Lauritzen said. 

Only one delegate said he had some doubt 
although very little, concerning Nrxon. 
“NIxon is too young and inexperienced and 
not dry enough behind the ears to fill the 
job of President as I would wish should Mr. 
Eisenhower pass on,” he said. 

But in the next paragraph of his note on 
the questionnaire, the delegate said he would 
support Nrxon if Mr. Eisenhower insisted. 

All delegates from the 14th and 16th Con- 
gressional Districts answered the poll. All 
are for NIxon. 

Former State Senator Carl D. Sheppard 
said: 

“You ask me if I will support Nrxon? The 
Lord only knows. If the convention were 
today and I was in a position to vote, I 
would vote for him. I reserve the right to 
change my mind.” 

James L. E. Jappe, of Cleveland, has at- 
tended every Republican convention for 
years. An attorney, Jappe has had much 
experience in dealings with delegates and 
convention officials. He said: 

“It looks like the Republican convention 
could be conducted by mail as the platform 
will be the accomplishments of the Eisen- 
hower administration.” 

Only one of the delegates mentioned an- 


-other possible candidate should Nrxon refuse 


to run or is pushed out of the running. That 
delegate prefers Secretary of Treasury George 
Humphrey if Nrxon can’t have it. 





The Right To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Farm Journal: 

Tue Ricut To WorE 

Seventeen States have adopted what are 
called “right-to-work” laws. These laws say, 
in effect, that no labor contract shall be 
valid if it deprives a man of a job, either 
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because he belongs to a union or because 
he does not. 

The leaders of labor do not like these laws, 
and demand their repeal. They want to 
prevent other States from adopting similar 
laws, and to repeal the 17 now in force. 

Some months ago Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell publicly took the side of the 
union leaders. He is thus saying that for 
a man to hold a job it is all right to compel 
him to belong to a private organization and 
pay dues to it. 

Farmers have a direct stake in the labor 
laws. The wages of labor enter into the 
price of everything farmers buy. Wages 
make up a big part of the high costs of 
getting farm products to the consumer. 
Many farmers have occasion to hire union 
labor directly, while in a few situations 
farm labor itself is organized. 

Above all that, farmers have every reason 
to want to see tyranny blocked and justice 
upheld, so that Americans may always enjoy 
equal opportunities. 

Years ago, employers sometimes not only 
refused to hire a union member, but com- 
pelled their workers to sign agreements not 
to join a union, under penalty of being dis- 
missed. Union leaders called this ,the yel- 
low-dog contract, and fought it to the Su- 
preme Court, where it was declared illegal. 
“Now the union bosses want exactly the 
same principle applied in their favor. They 
want legal power to make contracts that 
can prohibit any person from getting or 
holding a job, unless he pays dues to them. 

Their main argument is that nonmembers 
are free riders, who get the alleged benefits 
of union organization without paying a 
share of the cost. Let's look at that: 

The Farm Bureau and Grange have bene- 
fited all farmers. Should you be prohibited 
from farming unless you pay dues to one or 
the other? 

The Boy Scouts, the Legion posts, the 
service clubs, and scores of organizations do 
work which benefits many. Should mem- 
berships be made compulsory on that ac- 
count? And should children be barred from 
school if they come from families which 
do not pay taxes? 

A labor union is no different from any 
other private organization. It may benefit 
its members. But if the services it performs 
and the character of its leedership are not 
enough to persuade a worker to join, no law 
of the Nation nor of any State should deny 
his right to work because he refuses. 

The freedom of any person to work where- 
ever he can get a job, at whatever wages he 
is able to earn or willing to take, is a fun- 
damental American right. It is one of the 
blessings of liberty for which we established 
a Nation. 

The issue may be up in your own State 
legislature this spring. If so, you will de- 
fend your own liberties if you tell your 
State senators and representatives what you 
think about it. Let the time never 
come when you can’t farm, or hire a man 
to help you, unless the overlord of some 
union monopoly has received his dues, cash 
in advance. 


Some of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
Concealed Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in response 


to my request for information as to the 
commitments made by the Tennessee 
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Valley Authority for new steam electric 
generating units, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has today furnished me with an 
astounding report on recent actions of 
the TVA. 

This report discloses the utter disre- 
gard the Tennessee Valley Authority 
holds for the Congress of the United 
States. It exposes the deliberate with- 
holding from the Congress by TVA of 
important information on the actions 
of TVA that are essential to the Con- 
gress if it is to properly perform its 
duties. 

This action of TVA appears to be a 
calculated attempt to deceive the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House at 
a time when important decisions on TVA 
appropriations were being reviewed by 
that committee. 

On March 1, 1956, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority witnesses appeared before 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. Tes- 
timony was given with respect to con- 
struction of an additional steam electric 
generating unit at the John Sevier plant, 
and of the issuance of letters of intent 
for acquisition of major equipment for 
this unit. 

It was also testified that two additional 
units were desired for the Johnsonville 
plant of TVA. The budget message in- 
dicated that the financing of these two 
units was expected through the issuance 
of revenue bonds under measures now 
being considered by congressional legis- 
lative committees. . 

The Comptroller General’s report to 
me shows that on January 17, 1956, the 
Board of Directors of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority authorized letters of in- 
tent for 6 additional generating units 
which with the John Sevier unit would 
make 7 additional units, totaling 1,170,- 
000 kilowatts at an estimated total cost 
of $178 million worth of units without 
advising the Congress and asking for a 
review and approval of such tremendous 
additions to the TVA system. 

The 1,170,000-kilowatt capacity of 
these 7 units is equal to more than half 
the total capacity of all the TVA gener- 
ating plants in 1948, and will be capable 
of producing 75 percent as much energy 
as the TVA system produced in fiscal 
year 1948. 

The Comptroller General’s report to 
me illustrates vividly that current laws, 
and their peculiar, and to me, erroneous 
interpretation by TVA counsel and TVA 
proponents, do not give effective con- 
trol of TVA operations. 

TVA present annual gross revenue is 
nearly $190 million, or $40 million more 
than the $150 million Congress was told 
that the entire TVA development would 
cost when the TVA Act was passed. 
Over $100 million of this gross revenue 
comes out of sales to the Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, and therefore, out of 
the taxpayer’s pocket. 

Present net revenue available for 
plant expansion by TVA without con- 
gressional approval, if we are to accept 
TVA interpretation of the law, amounts 
to around $100 million annually for the 
next 2 years. 

In view of this utter disregard of the 
Congress by TVA, the time is long over- 
due to review and revise the TVA Act, so 
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that there is no question as to congres- 
sional control of its activities. 
The following is the Comptroller Gen- 


eral’s report to me: 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 26, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. TaBeR: Reference is made to your 
letter of, March 21, 1956, enclosing a copy 
of the reports of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in connection with H. R. 10004, and 
directing our attention to the language con- 
cerning the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
both the majority and minority reports. 
You also request specific information per- 
taining to TVA’s commitments of funds for 
power projects or parts of projects, the 
amounts of TVA’s revenues in recent years, 
and the portion of such revenues that re- 
sulted from the sale of electricity to the 
United States Government. 

A considerable portion of the language to 
which you directed our attention, as well as 
much of the record of the TVA hearings held 
March 1, 1956, before the Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations, involves the 
basic questions of whether TVA has the 
statutory authority to use its power revenues 
to install additional generating units at ex- 
isting powerplants without specific and 
prior approval of the Congress. The part of 
the law in question is the following lan- 
guage contained in title II of the Govern- 
ment Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948: 

“None of the power revenues of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power-producing proj- 
ects (except for replacement purposes) un- 
less and until approved by act of Congress” 
(61 Stat. 577). 

This letter is not addressed to the ques- 
tion of TVA’s statutory authority, which has 
been the subject of considerable discussion 
and disagreement, except to recommend that 
the present law be amended to clearly state 
the intent of the Congress with respect to its 
control over TVA’s capital expenditures for 
power facilities. We believe such legislation 
is necessary at this time because, in our 
opinion, (1) the present law is not clear in 
this respect, (2) there has been a sub- 
stantial change in the nature of TVA’s capi- 
tal expenditures for power facilities between 
1948 and 1955, and (3) the present law, as 
currently applied, does not give the Con- 
gress effective control over TVA’s expendi- 
tures of public funds for power facilities. 


It is our view that the Congress can most 


effectively control expenditures of this char- 
acter through appropriations; however, if 
the Congress wishes TVA to use its power 
revenues, or funds obtained from other 
sources, to construct or acquire power facili- 
ties, it should require TVA to obtain specific 
and prior authorization from the Congress 
for such facilities. 

There follows the specific information that 
you requested, as well as some comments on 
the significant change in the nature of 
TVA’s power facilities between 1948 and 1955. 

1. TVA’s budget program for fiscal year 
1957 was transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget on September 28, 1955, and provided 
for the use of TVA corporate income to start 
the installation of 5 additional generating 
units at 3 existing steam plants. These gen- 
erating units are: 

John Sevier, unit 4. 

Johnsonville, units 7 and 8. 

Gallatin, units 3 and 4. 

Prior to the date of the budget transmittal, 
TVA had issued letters of intent covering the 
acquisition of major equipment for unit 
No. 4 at the John Sevier steam plant, 
These letters of intent provide for cancella~ 
tion only upon payment of stipulated costs 
which ars currently accruing against TVA. 
On September 22, 1955, the TVA Board of 
Directors, by a 2 to 1 vote, approved the 
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awarding of these letters of intent based on 
the advice of the TVA General Counsel that 
such action was authorized by law. 

The Bureau of the Budget did not approve 
TVA’s use of corporate funds to start these 
5 units; however, the Bureau did make the 
following provision in the President’s budget, 
dated January 16, 1956, for TVA expansion: 

John Sevier, unit 4 (by supplemental ap- 
propriation for 1956 and by issuance of rev- 
enue bonds under proposed legislation). 

Johnsonville, units 7 and 8 (by issuance 
of revenue bénds under proposed legisla- 
tion). 

On January 17, 1956, the TVA Board of 
Directors, by 2 affirmative votes (1 director 
abstaining), authorized the awarding of 
letters of intent covering the acquisition 
of major equipment for 6 additional generat- 
ing units—units 3 and 4 at the Gallatin 
steam plant and units 7, 8, 9, and 10 at the 
Johnsonville steam plant. 

The total cost of the equipment covered 
by the letters of intent that have been au- 
thorized for all 7 units is approximately 
$30 million. Other pertinent information 
pertaining to these seven units is sum- 
marized. 








. — Capacity | Estimated 
Plant i Unit (kw’s) eee 
John Sevier_.....- aa 180,000 | $28, 000, 000 
Johnsonville__...- 7 and 8___- 270,000 | 44, 000, 000 
Johnsonville_....- 9 and 10... 270, 000 39, 000, 000 
Gellstis.....<.<0-- 3 and 4____ 450,000 | 67,000, 000 
NOR cintis dR epeicelitiblocde 1, 170, 000 | 178, 000, 000 


In effect, the TVA Board of Directors has 
authorized the initiation of a major expan- 
sion program which will add 1,170,000 kilo- 
watts of installed capacity to its system and 
will cost an estimated $178 million. The ex- 
pansion program has not been reviewed or ap- 
proved by the Congress, and further, it in- 
cludes 4 units which have not been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. ; 

2. As noted above there has been a signifi- 
cant change in the nature of TVA’s power 
facilities. Prior to 1948 TVA was essentially 
a hydroelectric power system, and additional 
generating units were of the size of 10,000 
kilowatts to 70,000 kilowatts each. Since 
1948, however, TVA has added 7 large modern 
steam plants, and current additional gener- 
ating units are of the size of from 112,500 
kilowatts to 225,000 kilowatts each. The fu- 
ture addition of a number of steam-electric 
generating units of this size, or larger, repre- 
sents a substantial increase in generating 
capacity. At June 30, 1948, the TVA power 
system was 17 percent steam-electric and 83 
percent hydroelectric; after completion of 
generating units under construction at June 
30, 1955, the TVA power system will be 63 
percent steam-electric and 37 percent hydro- 
electric (these percentages, of course, do not 
include the 7 steam-electric units discusse 
above). . 

Further, a single steam-electric generating 
unit today is very large (the Gallatin units 
are 225,000 kilowatts each). A single steam- 
electric generating unit of 225,000 kilowatts is 
larger than most present-day hydroelectric 
power plants or most steam-electric power 
plants in 1948. In 1948 the TVA system had 
only 2 powerplants with an installed capac- 
ity as large as 225,000 kilowatts. As of June 
30, 1955, excluding TVA’s 7 modern steam 
plants, the TVA system consisted of 44 hy- 
droelectric powerplants and 8 stez-n-electric 

lants; however, only 3 hydroelectric 
plants and 1 steam-electric plant have an 
installed capacity of over 225,000 kilowatts. 
The average installed capacity of the 44 hy- 
droelectric plants is 80,000 kilowatts and of 
the 8 smaller steam-electric plants is 55,000 
kilowatts. It is significant to note that 
technical advancements are still being made 
rapidly in the size of generators, as shown 


in the March 15, 1956, issue of Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly, which reports: 

“The electric utilities now have 5 gener- 
ators with name plate ratings of 300,000 
kilowatts or over on order; Consolidated 
Edison has ordered two 335,000-kilowatt 
units for installation in 1958-59.” 

At June 30, 1948, the TVA system had an 
installed capacity of 2,567,402 kilowatts and 
during fiscal year 1948 average gross genera-~ 
tion was 65 percent of installed capacity. 
The 7 additional units involving the letters 
of intent discussed above have an installed 
capacity of 1,170,000 kilowatts, and, being 
steam-electric units, are sometimes capable 
of an average gross generation of over 100 
percent of installed capacity (during fiscal 
year 1955, Johnsonville, Shawnee, and 
Widows Creek all had an average gross gen- 
eration of over 100 percent of installed ca- 
pacity). Therefore, the present expansion 
program of 7 additional units, which has 
not been reviewed by the Congress, involves 
installed capacity equal to 45 percent of the 
entire TVA system at June 30, 1948. 

3. It is clear that the language of the 1948 
Appropriations Act quoted above prohibits 
TVA from building a new steam-electric 
plant at a new location without prior con- 
gressional approval; however, it should be 
realized that TVA has the potentiality for 
expansion at some of its existing steam 
plants. The largest potentiality is probably 
at its Gallatin steam plant which at present 
is a 2-unit plant with an installed capacity 
of 450,000 kilowatts, but which could be 
expanded to a 10-unit plant. The following 
information pertaining to the Gallatin plant 
is contained in TVA’s annual report for fis- 
cal year 1954 (page 16): 

“TVA gave special consideration to the de- 
sign of the main control and instrument 
switchboard, since it could ultimately be- 
come the centralized control board for a 
2,500,000-kilowatt station (the present 1,440,- 
000 installed capacity planned at Kingston 
makes it the largest station in the world at 
present).” 

4. The final point is a discussion of the 
financial significance of TVA’s power rev- 
enues. The TVA system is the largest single 
integrated electrical system in the country, 
and it follows that its power revenues are 
substantial. In the last 5 years, during 
which period steam generation has become 
an important factor, there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion in TVA’s power system— 
primarily to supply the power needs of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The following 
tabulation summarizes this growth: 


Power revenues fiscal year 





System 
installed 
Year capacity 
ee | Teel 





Federal | All other 





(kw’s) agencies 
ee en ee ie ee, ne Yd 
ee 3, 181, 000/ $70, 329, 580| $8, 162, 812/$62, 166, 768 
1952... 3, 859, 910| 95, 004, 390) 25, 230, 407| 69, 773, 983 
TR 5, 102, 985| 104, 877, 869] 31, 505, 622) 73, 372, 247 
1954_...... 6, 075, 685) 133, 947, 808) 54, 368, 480) 79, 579, 328 
Sees: 7, 809, oes 168, 162, aes, 962, - 85, 200, 130 


In addition to the rapid growth in TVA’s 
power revenues, as shown above, TVA esti- 
mates that its power revenues will continue 
to increase and that in fiscal year 1957 they 
will be $231,550,000. 

It is significant to note the increase in 
TVA power revenues that has resulted from 
the sale of electricity to Government agen- 
cies ($8,162,812 in 1951 and $102,962,859 in 
1955). During fiscal year 1955 such reve- 
nues represented 55 percent of TVA’s total 
power revenues. 

Based on estimated figures in TVA’s state- 
ment of source and disposition of power in- 
come appearing in TVA’s budget program for 
1957 submitted to the Congress, TVA’s net 
power proceeds for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
will be approximately $100 million each year. 
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Such amounts are available for the con- 
struction and acquisition of power assets and 
for the repayment of the Government's in- 
vestment in the power program. The budget 
program contemplates that TVA will repay 
to the Government $59 million in 1956 and 
$75 million in 1957 out of power revenues; 
however, it should be realized that the ac- 
tual amount that will be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment will be determined by the TVA 
Board of Directors and will be the amount 
of money which in the judgment of the TVA 
board will not be needed in the conduct of 
the TVA power operation. As of June 30, 
1955, TVA was several years ahead of the 
minimum-repayment schedule required by 
the law and was 1 year ahead of an average 
repayment schedule based on a 40-year 
amortization period. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Gen. 
Herbert D. Vogel, Chairman of the TVA 
Board of Directors. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH CAMBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 





E. Burke Finnerty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hudson County Bar Association of which 
I am a member, lost one of the outstand- 
ing members of the bar of New Jersey in 
the death of E. Burke Finnerty. Mr. 
Finnerty was a preeminent trial lawyer. 
He was known to be as a generous, wise, 
and kind-hearted counsellor. In his loss 
there is a void that no man can fill. ' Be- 
cause of his service to city, State, and 
country I felt it my duty to inscribe on 
the pages of the Nation’s records this 
lament for a great American. The me- 
morial resolution of the Hudson County 
Barf Association, introduced by Louis R. 
Kagan, a distinguished member of the 
Hudson County Bar Association, formal- 
izes the bar’s heartfelt grief at the loss 
of one of its giants. The memorial res- 
olution of E. Burke Finnerty, Esq., is as 
follows: 

MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 

E. Burke Finnerty died on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1956, at the age of 66. Mr. Fin- 
nerty was a resident of Jersey City during 
his entire life, having been born in the sec- 
ond ward which is the old Horseshoe section 
of Jersey City. He was the son of the late 
Dr. John Finnerty, a prominent Jersey City 
physician, who practiced in the old Horse- 
shoe section for many years. 

Mr. Finnerty was admitted to the practice 
of law in February 1914, and became a coun- 
sellor in 1920. He had been a special master 
of the former court of chancery and had been 
a Supreme Court Commissioner. He at- 
tended St. Peters Prep and played on the 
varsity football and basketball teams for 2 
years and was active in both debating and 
dramatics while there. He later attended 
St. Peters College and Fordham Law School 
from which he received his degrees. 

He enlisted in the United States Army and 
served as in the Ordnance Section 
of the United States Army in Washington 
during World War I. 

His activities included civic, church, and 
fraternal groups, and he was a member of 
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the Jersey City Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus, fourth degree, American General As- 
sembly, Knight of Columbus, Jersey City 
Lodge of Elks, and Skinner Post, VFW. 

In addition to practicing in New Jersey he 
was admitted to practice in the Federal 
courts in New York and before the United 
States Supreme Court. He handled litiga- 
tion involving negligence in the New Jersey 
State and Federal courts and in the United 
States Federal Court, Southern District of 
New York, and specialized in railroad negli- 
gence cases. 

His first big case came years ago when 

he was successful in securing a judgment in 
the case of Irons against the Erie Railroad 
for $40,000 for a leg off and from then on 
he specialized in railroad negligence actions 
in which he was quite successful and built 
up a reputation as one of the best railroad 
negligence lawyers in the State. 
’ He formed a partnership in the early years 
of his practice with the late Charles Her- 
shenstein under the firm style of Hershen- 
stein & Finnerty and their first law clerk 
was the late Commissioner James F. Murray, 
Sr.. father of the present State Senator, 
James F. Murray, Jr. 

In 1930 the partnership of Hershenstein 
& Finnerty dissolved and he associated him- 
self with Louis R. Kagan and later was 
joined by Louis Chodash which association 
continued until the time of his death. 

He taught at St. Peters Prep and also 
taught at John Marshall Law School where 
he was professor of torts. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Mary 
T. Craffey; a son, E. Burke Finnerty, Jr.; a 
daughter, Sister M. Patricia Ann, O. P.; and 
two sisters, Mrs. Lucy McArdle and Mrs. Rita 
Caddigan. 

Burke Finnerty was one of the friendliest 
lawyers who at all times counselled the 
younger members of the bar and gave to 
them the benefit of his knowledge and ex- 
perience in railroad and negligence cases. 
He was consulted by many of the practi- 
tioners whenever they had an involved rail- 
road negligence or general negligence case 
and he always helped them out. He had a 
keen ability to sway jurors to come over 
to his way of thinking and sympathize with 
his clients. He was quite successful in that 
respect. 

The late Governor A. Harry Moore, who 
also taught at John Marshall, once said of 
Burke Finnerty, “He is one of New Jersey’s 
greatest lawyers.”” His passing leaves a great 
void, not only for his family but for his 
close associates who knew him well and had 
the privilege of being his friends; be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the above resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the Hudson 
County Bar Association and a copy of this 
resolution be sent to his family. 





Billions for National Military Security— 
Dollars and Lethargy for Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am having printed 
im the Appendix an excerpt from the 
March 26 issue of the American Legion’s 
National Legislature Bulletin on the im- 
portant problem of our lack of an ade- 
quate civilian defense: 
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Our military forces are pretty well pre- 
pared to wage retaliatory war all over the 
world, if necessary, but it appears that most 
Americans at home have lost all perspective 
of the need to band together in common 
defense of national survival should other 
military might unloose devastation upon 
our homeland. If such an attack should 
come, it would be directed with one objec- 
tive in view—to destroy the Nation. It’s 
just as simple as that. How could that be 
done? First, by the mass elimination of so 
many people that the will to fight back 
would be destroyed, and, secondly, by the 
destruction of the industry that makes the 
tools with which we could fight back— 
should the people still desire to do so. A 
gloomy outlook. 

Civil defense has been practically harassed 
or scared to death. Few believe in it. Even 
the Congress is reluctant to appropriate 
funds for the present system. The people 
have not gotten down to serious business 
about it. Sirens are sounding so often in 
cities (Washington, D. C., for example) that 
scarcely anyone would have the slightest 
knowledge that this time, it’s the real thing. 
Perhaps more of the rest of the program is 
held in the same light. / 

There has to be some new and acceptable 
approach to the business of civil defense, 
or should we call it national survival— 
something that the American people under- 
stand and will participate in. Much educa- 
tion is needed. We might start with the 
closing sentence of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, “And for the support of this 
Declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

What to do about it is something else, 
but there doesn’t appear to be any alter- 
native to a brand new start. Civil defense 
or national survival, whatever we call it, 
has to have a place in the sun. The Ameri- 
can Legion proposes that the head of this 
program be a Cabinet officer, on the basis 
that department prestige would help cure 
the ills, and that it would bring about better 
cooperation with all Government agencies. 
Other are of the opinion that the CD should 
be an integral part of the Department of 
Defense. We question the advisability of the 
latter which would create a division of 
responsibility. 

The Holifield subcommittee of the House 
Government Operations Committee is go- 
ing into the credits and debits of civil 
defense in an exhaustive manner. The 
American Legion will testify before that 
committee at a later date, and will join in 
supporting any good, sound, and practicable 
plan for the rejuvenation of our very un- 
healthy civil defense. 





The Manifesto and the Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been an awakening on the part of many 
people in our country to the real prob- 
lem in the South created by the dis- 
astrous decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on May 17, 1954, 
which declared unconstitutional segre- 
gation of the races in the public schools. 
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I believe the manifesto signed by 101 
Senators and Congressmen from the 
South protesting this ruling and the tire- 
less effort of the level-headed editorial 
writers of the South have done much to 
present the true picture to the public. 
I have been most pleased to read in the 
press from all sections of our country 
the writings of level-headed leaders on 
this subject. 

There appeared an editorial in the 
Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va., on 
Monday, March 26, 1956, which empha- 
sizes the point I am trying to make. 
This paper has done much to keep the 
feelings about segregation on the part of 
the people in Virginia on a sober and un- 
emotional level. It has helped us to ap- 
proach the problem in a calm and dis- 
passionate manner. I commend its edi- 
torial policy and know that the people 
realize the great service the paper has 
rendered in these trying times. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include therewith the editorial 
which is as follows: 

THE MANIFESTO AND THE LIBERALS 

The southern manifesto, signed by 101 Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from the South, and 
protesting the Supreme Court’s ruling 
against segregation in the public schools, gets 
a highly complimentary analysis from one of 
the most eminent constitutional authorities 
in the United States—Prof. Alpheus T. Ma- 
son, of Princeton University. 

Some of our liberal editorial friends have 
been crying “Wurra! Wurra!” ever since the 
manifesto was issued, but Mr. Mason pro- 
nounces it “a good thing” and adds: 

“At the very least it is calculated to give 
the Court and the country pause.” 

Alpheus Mason, be it noted, is no jackleg 
lawyer or political palooka. He has not only 
been one of the most internationally distin- 
guished members of the Princeton faculty for 
a long time, but he has lectured at such uni- 
versities as Cambridge, Tokyo, and Stanford, 
and has written much in the field of consti- 


. tutional law, including studies of the great 


liberal Supreme Court Justices, Brandeis and 
Stone. 

So when he declares that the manifesto “is 
something that needed to be made, and it has 
been made in a dignified and effective way,” 
knowledgeable persons from coast to coast are 
likely to take heed. He says, furthermore, 
that the protest “attacks the Court at the 
point where it is most vulnerable,” i. e., for 
its reliance on “two of the flimsiest of all our 
disciplines—sociology and psychology.” 

Strength also is added to the South’s posi- 
tion by an editorial in the March 10 Satur- 
day Evening Post. Under the caption, “Su- 
preme Court Attracts a New Set of De- 
fenders,” the magazine says: 

“It seems but yesterday, although it is 
nearly two decades ago, that the liberals— 
some of them the very same boys who now 
regard the Supreme Court’s views as sacro- 
sanct—were on the other side. In the early 
days of the New Deal, when the Court struck 
down laws which it believed to be unconsti- 
tutional, the liberal outcry was that the Su- 
preme Court was attempting to pass laws in- 
stead of merely interpret them. Editorials in 
various newspapers and magazines of the pe- 
riod carried headlines like “Supreme Court or 
the People?” “Nine Against Labor,” “Class 
Justice,” “Liberalism Versus the Court.” 
The whole thing culminated in the effort by 
President Roosevelt to pack the Court with 
Justices more favorable to his political 
ideas.” 

In other words, when the Court rules in ac- 
cordance with their preconceived notions, the 
liberals yell that criticism of its decisions is 
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subversive, reactionary, bigoted, and whatnot. 
But let the Court throw out some of their pet 
schemes, such as some of the legislation 
adopted in the early days of the New Deal, 
and there is a great howl that the Court is 
composed of nine old men, mossbacks, horse- 
and-buggy judges, and so on. 

In the words of Martin Luther, “It makes a 
difference whose ox is gored.” ; 





Statement by Dr. Edmundo Lassalle Be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, in Support 
of H. R. 5550, To Authorize United 
States Membership in OTC, March 15, 
1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call to the attention 
of the Congress a statement on the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, in 
which the United States would partici- 
pate if H. R. 5550 were passed by the 
Congress. The author of this statement 
is Dr. Edmundo Lassalle, who has a rich 
and extensive background which quali- 
fies him particularly well to discuss the 
importance of OTC to United States- 
Latin American trade relations. As a 
member of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I believe that Dr. Las- 
salle’s arguments are particularly vital. 
As he points out: 

Latin America represents the most imme- 
diate proving ground for testing the com- 
petitive economic ideologies of the free world 
and the Soviet bloc. 


The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. EBMUNDO LASSALLE BEFORE 
THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, IN SUPPORT oF H. R. 5550, 
To AUTHORIZE UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP 
mn OTC, Marcw 15, 1956 
My name is Edmundo Lassalle. I am a 

naturalized American citizen and served in 

the Office of Strategic Services during World 

War II. I hold a doctorate in Latin-Ameri- 

can studies from the University of Califor- 

nia. I was special assistant to Mr. Nelson 

Rockefeller when he was Coordinator of 

Inter-American Affairs. I am now the direc- 

tor of the Latin American division of John 

Moynahan & Associates, a New York public- 

relations organization, and consultant in 

international public relations for the Cela- 
nese Corporation of America. 

My interest in the passage of H. R. 5550 
stems from my considered judgment that the 
United States is faced with a very real threat 
of economic penetration of Latin America by 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. I have 
confirmed this opinion during an extensive 
survey of Latin America, which I concluded 
earlier this month. My conclusion is that 
we must do everything we can to strengthen 
the trade ties between ourselves and our free 
world neighbors. 

It is my firm conviction that the success 
of United States policy in Latin America in 
the ensuing years is linked irrevocably to the 
continuing expansion of our trade ties with 
Latin America. There is no question in my 
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mind that the coming into being of the OTC 
is of great importance in continuing this ex- 
pansion of trade between the United States 
and Latin America. Conversely, should we 
fail to join the OTC, United States-Latin 
American trade relations will suffer a severe 
setback; and by the same token the efforts 
of the Communists to penetrate the Latin 
American economic structure will have been 
greatly advanced. 

President Eisenhower in his message to 
Congress endorsing this legislation, stated 
that failure of the United States to. assume 
leadership in the OTC “would strike a severe 
blow at the development of cooperative ar- 
rangements in the defense of the free world.” 
And, again, just a few weeks ago, in his letter 
to your chairman, the President repeated 
this thought and called special attention to 
the fact that the Soviets have stepped up 
their activity én the economic front. 

I am not an expert in all the technicali- 
ties of international trade and the GATT, but 
I know what the Soviets are doing in Latin 
America and how our trading position there 
is endangered—and it is this message which 
I wish to bring to you today. 

It is my belief that OTC, although not an 
instrumentality for changing tariffs, will earn 
us important psychological dividends in 
Latin America because it will be further evi- 
dence, in President Eisenhower’s words of 
“our desire to deal with matters of trade in 
the same cooperative way we do with mili- 
tary matters in such regional pacts as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and with 
financial matters in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and in the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. We would 
thus cooperate further with the free world, in 
the struggle against Communist domination, 
to the greater security and the greater pros- 
perity of all.” Thus OTC ean become a 
weapon of psychological warfare to counter- 
act the Soviet propaganda efforts in the 
Latin American area. 

I do not wish to imply that all of Latin 
America is in imminent danger of Commu- 
nist domination. I do wish to put in 
balanced perspective this danger as it re- 
lates to the splendid United States invest- 
ment potential in Latin America. I do wish 
to predict without qualification that unless 
some very tangible and aggressive measures 
are adopted to counter Soviet economic pen- 
etration, we face a critical Communist prob- 
lem on our southern border, conceivably 
before the turn of the century. 

My concern with Latin America in this 
connection may sounc strange to your ears, 
in view of the fact that our newspaper head- 
lines are occupied with stories of the new 
Soviet economic offensive in the Far East 
and in the Middle East. However, it is my 
feeling that the danger in Latin America 
is every bit as great, especially when it is 
considered that, should the Communists 
gain influence in Latin America, it will bring 
the advance battalions of the enemy ideology 
to our own doorstep. 

Other witnesses before this committee 
have testified to the fact that GATT is the 
counterpart in the field of Commercial re- 
lations of the military and political alliances 
of the free world. If the free world cannot 
maintain unity and strength in the economic 
field, then there can be little hope that our 
common front in defense can endure for 
long. In Latin America, the Soviet economic 
pressure is particularly significant, in view 
of the fact that the military threat of 
Soviet power cannot very easily be brought 
to bear in that area. 

Permit me now to document for you from 
my own experience the growing dimensions 
of the Soviet trade offensive in Latin 
America. 

A little less than 2 months ago, Premier 
Bulganin—in answering a questionnaire 
submitted by Vision, a Spanish-language 
fortnightly published in New York—was 
quoted as saying: 
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“The Soviet Union stands for the develop- 
ment of trade with Latin American coun- 
tries based on mutual benefits. * * * In 
particular the Soviet Union could export 
different kinds of industrial equipment and 
machinery * * * in case of necessity the 
Soviet Union would supply technical aid and 
specialists and also exchange experience in 
industry, power, construction, transport and 
agriculture.” 

The importance which the Russians at- 
tach to this statement of Bulganin’s was 
quickly evidenced when the Russian em- 
bassies in Mexico City, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires bought space in leading news- 
papers to print the Bulganin statement prior 
to its release by Vision. 

Actions of this nature reveal that the So- 
viets are conducting their economic warfare 
in Latin America in very much the same 
pattern that they have proceeded in other 
underdeveloped areas of the world. The 
method consists of ladling out three parts 
of propaganda for each part of actual trade 
or aid benefit. 

This Soviet device of emphasizing the 
propaganda aspects of trade arrangements 
will find fertile ground in Latin America. 
The reason for this is that the Latin Ameri- 
cans have long stressed the fact that they 
have been forgotten by the United States 
foreign-aid program. The figures show that 
all of Latin America has received only 1.2 
percent of our foreign aid; that is to say, 
less than half of what has been given to our 
former enemies—Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

But we would make a mistake to think 
that Soviet trade activities in Latin America 
consist only of propaganda. The fact of the 
matter is that the volume of trade between 
the Iron Curtain countries and Latin Amer- 
ica has had a sevenfold growth in the last 
2 years. Needless to say, had there been no 
GATT to facilitate United States-Latin 
American trade patterns, the Soviet in- 
crease would have been even larger. 

A closer examination of the Iron Curtain 
trading pattern with Latin America reveals 
in a striking manner the way in which 
Czechoslovakia appears to be assuming the 
role of the chosen instrument for Commu- 
nist economic penetration. 

While Russia maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions only with Mexico, Argentina, and Uru< 
guay, Czechoslovakia has embassies in vir- 
tually all the Latin American countries. 
Moreover, the chief Communist center for 
Latin American studies is the Latin Ameri- 
can Institute at the University of Prague. 
To this institute come men and women from 
all the Iron Curtain countries to study po- 
litical and economic infiltration techniques 
for the Latin American area. 

A recent example of the Czech economic 
campaign in Latin America was contained 
in an article on trade with underdeveloped 
countries in the Czech Chamber of Com- 
merce Bulletin for February. The article 
stated: * 

“Czechoslovakia expresses her willingness 
to negotiate bilateral adjustments to sta- 
bilize prices, firmly supports the interests 
of countries producing raw materials, and 
encourages their sensible endeavors for 
agreements to protect themselves against the 
chaotic oscillations of the world market.” 

As large exporters of raw materials, this 
sort of promise has a tremendous appeal to 
the Latin American nations, and, indeed, 
there is no doubt that the price stabilization 
of raw materials would be a most desirable 
condition. However, Czechoslovakia’s share 
of the exports of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is not such that it could affect world 
prices. But there might be considerable 
effect if the Soviet Union and Communist 
countries joined together to concentrate 
their joint buying power in an individual 
country or area. 

Already, several overtures have been made 
to one-crop Latin American countries, with 
the idea in mind that the Soviet bloc would 
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make a huge purchase of a basic commodi 
upon which that country depends for i 
livelihood. Through this one step, the Latin 
American country in question could become 
totally dependent upon the Soviet market. 
By the same token, the United States would 
never be able to offer this. kind of a deal 
except in connection with a long-term stock- 
piling program. 

In order to reemphasize the seriousness of 
the Soviet economic penetration in Latin 
America, may I call the committee’s atten- 
tion to an item of news that went entirely 
unnoticed in this country—I refer to the 
recent trade agreements which Uruguay has 
entered into with Russia and Red China. At 
the time of the signing of the agreements, 
Uruguayan President Berres stated, “We will 
sell to whomever wants to buy. We will sell 
anything but our souls to Russia, China, and 
anyone else.” 

Obviously, the free world is up against a 
powerful economic adversary in the battle 
for the trade of the Latin American coun- 
tries. In essence, the question resolves it- 
self into whether the forces and economic 
philosophy of free enterprise, as embodied 
in the GATT, can win out against the gov- 
ernment-controlled totalitarian methods of 
the Soviet bloc. If American business is to 
succeed against this kind of competition, 
they will only be able to do so in an atmos- 
phere of clear trade ties and smooth-running 
trade machinery. This is the reason why 
effective United States membership in GATT, 
facilitated by the establishment of the OTC, 
is so important in the fight against Soviet 
economic penetration of Latin America. In 
the last analysis, the eventual welfare of the 
Latin American countries must depend not 
on United States foreign-aid programs but 
on an increasing relationship between United 
States and Latin American private enter- 
prise. 

The present economic status of the Latin 
American nations places them on the 
threshold of tremendous economic growth 
and development. They are, for example, 
greatly advanced when compared to the 
more underdeveloped nations of Asia and 
Africa. For this reason Latin America rep- 
resents the most immediate proving ground 
for testing the competitive economic ideol- 
ogies of the free world and the Soviet bloc. 

If the private-enterprise approach of the 
free world should become stified by tariff 
barriers and creaky trade machinery, we will 
lose the battle to which we have been chal- 
lenged by the Soviets. It is for this reason, 
Mr. Chairman, that'I so vigorously endorse 
United States membership in the OTC. 





Ohio’s Drive on Segregation Linked to 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution of 
Sunday, March 25, 1956, page 20A, con- 
tains the following news item, entitled 
“Qhio’s Drive on Segregation Linked to 
Reds,” and reading as follows: 

CoLtumsvs, OHIO, March 24.—The Ohio at- 
torney general’s office Saturday said a Com- 
munist-inspired drive is on to enlist Ohio 
youth in a campaign for Federal intervention 
in Dixie's racial segregation issue. 

The office's internal security division said % 
has intercepted secret directives that call the 
plan Operation Constitutional Rights. 
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This is what they said about the campaign: 

“The Ohio drive is part of a nationwide 
move for students and working youth to help 
pressure the Eisenhower administration into 
intervention. 

“Vehicle for the campaign is the Labor 
Youth League (LYL), described by officials 
as the Communist Party’s youth arm, 

“The objective of this operation,” the di- 
rectives said, “is to mobilize every single 
member of the league together with friends, 
neighbors, and fellow workers, to bring maxi- 
mum pressure on President Eisenhower and 
the Federai Government to assume their re- 
sponsibility and intervene against the Dixie- 
crat terror in the South * * * to uphold the 
Constitution * * * and bring law and order 
to the South.” 

Official publication of the Labor Youth 
League is the New Challenge. Records of 
the Ohio Un-American Activities Commis- 
sion show that copies of the paper were 
passed out at Cleveland’s John Adams High 
School in 1952 in the first reported attempt of 
that nature to recruit pupils. 

a 7 + se s 

The campaign would be concentrated on 
youth, the attorney general's office believes, 
because the Labor Youth League is regarded 
as the Communist Party’s youth arm and 
would try to influence persons in the age 
group of its members. 

In New York, Roy Wilkins, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, said: 

“The NAACP has no connection of any sort 
with any move by leftwing groups to do any- 
thing whatsoever on the desegregation prob- 
lem. Along with many other Americans, we 
have requested the President to use such 
legitimate means as he has at his disposal 
to ease the tensions in the South and to 
bring like-minded people of both races to- 
gether with a view to making progress on 
desegregation. Our association has never 
urged the use of Federal troops or other force 
except that inherent in lawful and constitu- 
tional procedure.” 


The NAACP says they have no con- 
nection with the move described by the 
Ohio attorney general’s office. One can- 
not help but wonder. 

While I understand thoroughly that 
the chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee is doing a marvel- 
ous job in ferreting out communism, I 
sincerely hope that our chairman can 
find the time to diligently probe this 
Communist movement in Ohio, and 
probe the concerted movements going on 
in this country today to create strife and 
confusion. I feel certain that all of the 
State officials will cooperate with the 
chairman fully. 





Congress Should Help Rural Area 
Libraries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the San Francisco Chronicle on 
March 12, 1956, printed a pertinent and 
timely editorial on the libraries of our 
country, or more specifically on the lack 
of them, and the parsimonious way in 
which they are treated. 


March 27 


We not only need new libraries, we 
need to recognize the great part they 
play in our culture and our American 


way of life. 
I commend the Chronicle editorial to 


your reading: 
Concress SHOULD HELP RURAL AREA 
LIBRARIES 


This being Public Library Week, duly pro- 
claimed by Mayor Christopher, we should 
like to call attention to the state of our 
libraries. 

We think they are being neglected by those 
charged with supplying money for their up- 
keep, and that this official neglect is a re- 
flection of the general indifference of the 
public to book reading in an age offering 
so very many counterattractions. 

We believe that public libraries should be 
more numerous and that they should be 
more imaginative in their effort to serve 
the public. As to the need for more of them, 
we note a report by the American Library 
Association that 27 million Americans are 
without local public library service. Almost 
90 percent of these live on farms or in small 
villages. In addition, 53 million more 
Americans receive library service that is very 
inadequate. 

This is a scandal in the richest Nation of 
the world. Congress is being asked to do 
something to correct the condition. A bill, 
sponsored by the American Library Associa- 
tion and others, would appropriate $7,500,000 
a year for a 5-year period to give funds on 
a matching basis to the States for increased 
rural library service. The grants would be 
made in the ratio of the State’s rural popu- 
lation to the total rural population of the 
country. With the requirement that the 
States match the funds on the basis of their 
per capita income as compared to the na- 
tional per capita income. No Government 
dictation of books is involved. 

What the bill will do is to extend, by the 
use of bookmobiles or other means, the 
present range of free public libraries. Be- 
yond questions, it will promote the general 
welfare by broadening the opportunities of 
farm and small-town dwellers to read books. 
This is certainly in the national interest, 
and it is not difficult to justify the National 
Government’s assumption of some of the 
cost. 

Both the House and the Senate are ex- 
pected to act on the Library Services bill this 
month. It should be passed. _ 


Mr. Speaker, another timely and per- 
tinent article recently appeared in the 
Pasadena Star-News. It follows: 
CONGRESS ASKED To Am RuvurRaAL AMERICAN 

LIBRARIES 


Because Pasadena ranks far and away 
ahead of most American cities in the num- 
ber and use of its libraries, its citizens are 
rightly interested in seeing that book-hun- 
gry Americans, wherever they are, do not 
suffer for want of access to books. 

Pasadena can point with pride that with 
a circulation of 1,320,071 books last year it 
reached the height of 11.95 books per capita, 
while the national average is only 3.90 for 
cities of 100,000 or more population. 

For this very reason Pasadenans will be 
interested in the Library Services bill now 
before Congress. A letter to your Senator 
or Congressman may help bookless Ameri- 
cans enjoy some of the advantages you take 
for granted. 

This measure authorizes an appropriation 
of $7,500,000 a year for a 5-year period to 
allot matching funds to States for the 
further development of public library serv- 
ices in rural areas. The story of lack of 
books which underlies the project is almost 
of scandalous proportions. 

Approximately 27 million Americans are 
without local public library services, ac- 
cording to the American Library Association, 
principal sponsor of the bill. Almost 90 
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percent of these persons live on farms or in 
small villages. In addition 53 million more 
Americans receive only very inadequate pub- 
lic library service. 

The fact that 80 million, almost half the 
population, are ili-served with library books 
certainly is something that the richest 
country in the world should feel real shame 
about. Americans yearly spend many times 
more for cosmetics, cigarettes, television, or 
movies than they do for libraries; in fact they 
spend less than a dollar per year per person 
on the operating expenditures of public li- 
braries. Books seem to be America’s poor 
relations. 

What the bill will do is to extend by the 
use of bookmobiles and other means the 
present range of free public libraries. Be- 
yond question, this will promote the general 
welfare by broadening the opportunities of 
farm and small-town dwellers. This is cer- 
tainly in the national interest and it is not 
difficult to justify the National Govern- 
ment’s assumption of some of the costs. 





A Bill Goes to Congress—A Skit Written 
and Produced by a Sixth Grade Elemen- 
tary School in Compton, Calif. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to be able to 
present the text of a skit A Bill Goes to 
Congress, produced by the sixth-grade 
class at the Stephen C. Foster School— 
elementary — Compton, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. This school is one of the 
very many splendid schoo] facilities in the 
great 23d district, which I have the honor 
and responsibility to represent this my 
10th year in this great legislative body. 

As further explanatory of the skit, I 
am also producing a letter to me from 
the very able principal of that school. 
You will note that the principal’s letter 
to me mentions that the schoo] glee club 
sang the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
That, of course, refers to the Public Law 
396 wherein through the vigilant leader- 
ship of Hon. Louris C. RasavutT, author of 
the said amendment, 83d Congress, in- 
serted the words “under God” in the 
pledge of allegiance to the United States 
flag. . 

Mr. Speaker, I know that you and all 
my other distinguished colleagues will 
join with me in a feeling of congratula- 
tions to the sixth grade class in the writ- 
ing and producing of A Bill Goes to Con- 
gress. Also, I know you will congratu- 
late the school on the use of the musical 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States. 

In this connection, my experience has 
been that a considerable number of 
school and church and other community 
vocal and instrumental musical groups, 
have not only enjoyed receiving from me 
the copy of the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag as set to music; to wit, Public 
Law 396, but, several of these groups, 
have already informed me that they 
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have thoroughly enjoyed learning the 
same and singing it to various audiences. 
They also inform me that in every case, 
the musical group rendering it have 
thoroughly enjoyed doing so and that 
the listening groups have likewise cour- 
teously and cordially received it. 

Wherein the letter from the school 
principal refers to the President’s Day 
program, you will no doubt remember 
that last year on President’s Day the dis- 
tinguished Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives gave a special prayer 
for the President. This was not in any 
sense, a partisan matter. In many 
States President’s Day has now been offi- 
cially recognized by the State legisla- 
tures. I am pleased to inform you that 
the National Chairman of the President’s 
Day Committee is a congressional con- 
stituent in the great 23d district; to wit, 
Mr. Hal Fischer, residing at 1816 Tucker 
Street, Compton, Calif. He and his as- 
sociates devote, without compensation to 
them, much effort and money to the 
furtherance of respect to the office of the 
President of the United States. 

COMPTON CrTry SCHOOLS, 
STEPHEN C. FosTER SCHOOL, 
Compton, Calif., March 8, 1956. 
Hon. CLype Doyr.Le, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dore: I was pleased to receive 
two copies of Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag. We used it on our President’s Day pro- 
gram. The glee club sang the number, and 
it was so well received by both parents and 
children that we would like five more copies 
for upper grades. ? 

It might be interesting to you to receive 
a copy of the skit written by one of our 
sixth-grade classes and used on our Presi- 
dent’s Day program, The other sixth-grade 
class studied the procedure in choosing a 
President and the political party setup. 

We are trying to give our children a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of our 
American way of life and the qualities that 
make for American leadership. 

Thank you for the music. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. MARVEL McCown, 
Principal. 


A Britt GOES TO CONGRESS 


Written by a sixth-grade class, Stephen C. 
Foster School, Compton, Calif. 


Narrator. Our class is going to try to show 
you how a bill becomes a law. We chose 2 
bills, 1 we consider a poor bill which may 
not get far. First, I would like to introduce 
Congresswoman Smith, a Member of the 
House of Representatives, who is talking to 
a fellow Congressman. 

PART I. CAPITOL BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miss SmirH. I am going to introduce my 
new bill into the House. This bill says that 
al children of the United States of America 
will go to school 12 months of the year. 

Mixe. Absolutely not. 

Miss SMITH. Why not? 

Mr«KeE. Because that is ridiculous. 

Miss SmirH. Why, after all, the children 
need more education. 

MrKeE. I don’t think so. My children are 
real smart but then they take after their 
father. 

Miss SmiruH. I still think children should 
go to school 12 months so that they will be 
better prepared citizens. 

Mike. Why, that is outrageous. 
couldn’t go on vacations or anything. 

Miss SMITH. Well, here we are at the 
Capitol Building. I intend to drop my bill 
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into the hopper just as soon as I get to the 
House. 

Narrator. When Congresswoman Smith 
arrives at the House of Representatives, she 
drops her written bill into a box called a 
hopper. Soon a clerk takes it out and hands 
the bill to the Parliamentarian of the House. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN. Let’s see—here is a bill 
from Congresswoman Smith. I shall send 
this to the Education and Labor Committee. 

NaRRATOR. The Smith bill H. R. 7236 is 
sent to the committee and after a brief dis- 
cussion a vote is taken. We will now hear 
the chairman of the committee speaking. 

First CHAIRMAN. Members of the commit- 
tee, we did not have to spend much time 
on this Smith bill, H. R. 7236, to know that 
it was unsound and impractical. The vote 
was 30 to 0 against the bill. I now declare 
Smith bill, H. R. 7236 dead. 


PART Il. THE SAME; THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


NARRATOR. Now we shall see what is going 
to happen to the Kelley bill, H. R. 7535, 
which is an actual bill before Congress at 
the present time. Mr. Kelley from Pennsyl- 
vania, will tell you about this bill. 

KELLEY. I have introduced a bill which 
will provide for the Federal Government to 
aid the States in school construction. I 
think we need more schools to educate our 
children. We need to help the States pro- 
vide money to build schools. I now place my 
bill in the hopper. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN. Here is the Kelley bill, 
H. R. 7535, which I shall send to the Rules 
Committee. 

KELLEY. I hope I get through Congress. 
First I must be approved by the committee. 
I hope they like me. 

NARRATOR. Right now this Kelley bill, H. R. 
7535, is really being studied in the Rules 
Committee and it is expected soon to come 
to a vote. We are going to show you how 
we hope it goes through Congress and be- 
comes a law. Now let’s go to our com- 
mittee chairman. 

SECOND CHAIRMAN. Kelley bill, we like you. 
We think you are what our country needs, 
so that all children will have equal oppor- 
tunities for a good education. We have 
taken a vote and you were passed by a 
strong vote in your favor. Congratulations. 

KELLEY. Hurrah. Now to the House of 
Representatives. I’m sure my California 
friend, Congressman Doyle, will help me get 
through the House. Californians believe in 
education. 

Narrator. Now the 435 Representatives 
(30 of which are from California) talk about 
Kelley. Some Members speak for him, some 
against him. Such talk is called a debate. 
No Member in the House is allowed to talk 
more than an hour. 

After the debate is over, a vote is taken. 
Let’s see what has happened to Kelley. 

Speaker RAYBURN. I represent the great 
State of Texas and I am Speaker of the 
House. 

The Chief Clerk will now read the Kelley 
bill. 

(Chief Clerk reads the bill.) 

Narrator. Some time later. 

Speaker Raysurn. After much discussion 
and debate, I wish to declare that the vote 
on the Kelley bill (H. R. 7535) passed by a 
wide margin. 

Ketiey. So far so good. Destination—the 
Senate. I’ve a long way to go, way over 
to the other wing of the Capitol Building 
where the Senate meets. Here’s where I 
meet Vice President Nixon, who is from 
Whittier, Calif. 

PART Ill. THE SENATE 


NarRraTorR. Kelley arrives at the Senate, 
which is composed of 96 Senators, 2 from 
each State. I now introduce Vice President 
Richard Nixon, who is Chairman of the 
Senate. 
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Mr. Nrxon. Now this is a bill for education, 
so I shall direct this to the proper committee 
for study. 

Narrator. Kelley finds this very much like 
the House committee that he visited earlier. 
Now we shall hear from the chairman of the 
Senate committee. 

CuHarrMaN. After studying this bill and 
taking our vote, as chairman I can O. K. this 
one to go to the Senate for debate. 

KELLEY. Whoopee. Now I hope those Sen- 
ators like me. Seems like I’m doing O. K. 
I am going to expect the California Senators, 
Knowland and Kuchel, to give me a good 
boost. I was told that Senator Kuchel has 
visited in Compton, where they have such 
fine school buildings like that Stephen 
Foster School. 

Narrator. In the Senate poor Kelley was 
delayed for those Senators can really make 
long speeches to delay the voting. This they 
call filibustering. Now back to the Senate. 

Mr. KucHe.. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nrxon. The Chair recognizes Senator 
Kuchel from California. 

Mr. Kucue.. There are almost a million 
youngsters not getting the kind of schooling 
they should. The reason is that they are 
overcrowded in schools and there is a short- 
age of classrooms. There are a large number 
of classrooms which ought to be replaced 
because they are old and unsafe. I think we 
should pass the Kelley bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nixon. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KNowLAND. At the rate the number of 
children is increasing conditions are going 
to get worse before they will get better. We 
should have built more schools in recent 
years than we have. I, too, approve of this 
Kelley bill. 

Narrator. The main argument against the 
Kelley bill was that some members felt that 
States in the South which would not give 
the colored children the right to attend 
schools with white children should not re- 
ceive help from the Federal Government. 
However after a lengthy debate Kelley was 
put to a vote. Now we hear the result. 

Mr. Nrxon. I wish to announce that Kelley 
bill, H. R. 7535, has successfully passed the 
Senate. 

Narrator. The bill is enrolled, which 
means printed on parchment paper. The 
Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate both sign Kelley. 

KELLEY. Boy, my luck is good. Now I have 
a new title. I am called “an act of Con- 
gress.” I’m going to hike right over to the 
White House to see President Eisenhower. 
I think he will sign me. In his message to 
Congress he asked for $2 billion for schools. 


PART IV. AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


NarRraTor. Kelley is on his way to the 
White House where he meets the President. 
If he is signed, he becomes a bill. Suppose 
the President does not sign him, then Kelley 
would have to go back on that long journey 
through both the House and the Senate and 
be passed by a two-thirds vote of the Mem- 
bers present. If that failed, then Kelley 
would be dead. Good luck, Kelley. 

Let’s see if you succeed. May I introduce 
the President of the United States. 

PRESIDENT. Good morning, Kelley. I’m 
real glad to see you. I won’t delay—where is 
my pen. (Signs.) How’s that? 

Ketiey. Thank you, Mr. President. 
at last I am a law. 

PRESIDENT. Yes, you are. Congratulations. 

Kewier (exits). Now that my long jour- 
ney is over, I wonder what happens to me 
now. I’m just a piece of paper, what will 
they do with me? 

Ray. I know. After the President signs 
the bill, the Secretary of State orders the 
new act published and the State Department 
preserves the original signed bill. 


Now, 
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Opposition to the United States Member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation 


Sanna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communication I have re- 
ceived from the executive vice president 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, enclosing a copy of a 
petition to Arthur S. Flemming, Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, wherein 
the Director is requested to investigate 
or reappraise what the petitioners con- 
sider to be the threat to national security 
presented by wool textile exports, within 
the meaning of section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 


The operation of the trade agreements 
and of the GATT has not been helpful 
to the textile industry and permanent 
membership would, seriously jeopardize 
the future of the textile industry. 

The letter and petition follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WooL MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, ‘March 23, 1956. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Buildjng, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: We believe that 
imports: of wool textiles are thréatening to 
impair national security. Therefore, we 
have filed the enclosed petition with the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
We hope that it will lead to Presidential ac- 
tion to curb imports, as provided by section 
7, Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 

Further, we point out to you that the 
rapid increase in imports and the threat to 
national security have resulted from the un- 
wise tariff reductions made by this country 
under the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade. 

In our view, the situation in the wool tex- 
tile industry and the threat to national se- 
curity are merely a sample of what will 
happen if the Congress, in effect, approves 
GATT by passing H. R. 5550 to permit United 
States membership in the organization for 
trade cooperation. H. R. 5550 does not, of 
course, deal with tariff rates per se but the 
whole aim of OTC-GATT is for lower and 
lower tariffs, particularly those of the United 
States. 

In the national interest, we respectfully 
request that you support our petition to 
ODM and urge that you oppose H. R. 5550. 

‘We would be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you may have and supply further in- 
formation. 

Respectfully, 
EDWIN WILKINSON. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF Woo, MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, March 14, 1956. 
Mr. ArtHur S. FLEMMING, 
* Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLEMMING: Appreciating your 
heavy responsibilities, under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955, to 
keep the President advised on imports threat- 
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ening to impair national security, this as- 
sociation feels impelled to advise you of its 
belief that imports of wool textiles into the 
United States “threaten to impair the na- 
tional security.” 

We believe this because: 

1. Past experience in national emergencies 
has established beyond reasonable doubt 
that an adequate wool textile industry is 
essential to national security. 

2. The wool textile industry has contracted 
severely since World War II to a point where 
there is grave doubt that it could meet mo- 
bilization requirements in a national emer- 
gency. 

8. Imports have contributed to the in- 
dustry’s contraction and now stand as an 
effective bar to any expansion of industry 
capacity and one of the most important pros- 
pective factors in determining whether or 
not there shall be even further contraction 
in the dangerously low capacity level. 

The association, by direction of its board 
of directors, petitions you to investigate or 
reappraise what we consider to be the threat 
to nationai security presented by wool tex- 
tile imports. We are convinced that inves- 
tigation or reappraisal by you will lead to 
action by the President “‘to adjust the im- 
ports to a level that will not threaten to 
impair the national security.” 

A statement elaborating on the basis for 
our belief that imports of wool textiles are 
threatening to impair the national security 
is attached. 


The statistical data presented originates 
chiefly in the United States Bureau of the 
Census or other Government agencies and 
are set forth in greater detail on the specified 
pages of the 1954 Bulletin of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. Avail- 
able 1955 figures have been inserted. We 
stand ready to provide further information 
and to assist you in any other way possible. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harotp J. WALTER, 
President, 

EpwiIn WILKINSON, 
Executive Vice President. 


Woo. TEXTILE IMPORTS AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


This statement discusses in detail the 
points made in our petition, together with 
other pertinent information. 


ESSENTIALITY OF WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND 
ITS PRODUCTS 


The industry’s essential products include 
woven wool apparel fabrics, the principal 
product, which are used in a wide variety of 
uniforms and other military and civilian ap- 
parel. Other essential products include: 

(1) Blankets and blanketing are of par- 
ticular importance to our mobilization base 
in view of the vast numbers of both military 
personnel and civilians we are told would 
need emergency treatment in event of a 
nuclear attack. During World War II ap- 
parel cloth mills were called upon to make 
and carpet mills converted to make blankets 
to meet abnormal military demands. 

(2) Woolen and worsted yarns are made 
for sale and, in the case of integrated plants, 
for their own use. The principal users of 
sales yarn are knit goods manufacturers, very 
few of which have spinning machinery. 
Mobilization requirements also call for a 
wide variety of wool knit items, such as socks, 
gloves, and underwear, requiring wool yarns. 

(3) Woven industrial cloths and woven 
and nonwoven (pressed) felts have military 
and industrial significance. Large amounts 
of felts are required by paper manufacturers. 

(4) An important byproduct of wool 
scouring is wool grease which in its refined 
state is known as lanolin. 

In World War II the industry supplied vast 
quantities of these products for our Armed 
Forces, for civilians (wool clothing never was 
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rationed), to the forces of our allies, and for 
civilian relief abroad. Large military re- 
quirements also were fulfilled during the 
Korean war. 

The heavy dependenee of the military on 
the industry during World War II is suc- 
cintly described in this excerpt from “Quar- 
termaster Purchases of Wool Cloths and 
Blankets for World War II, Textile Series, 
Report No. 1, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, February 6, 1946:” 

“The Army program on wool cloths and 
blankets at times during the war made the 
Quartermaster Corps practically the sole 
customer of the entire worsted branch of the 
industry, and, except for the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, almost the only other customer of 
the woolen branch, to the extent it was 
capable of operating on blankets and heavier 
weight cloths.” 

In the World War II period, the industry 
delivered to the military services alone a vast 
quantity of cloth and blankets. Woven wool 
cloth deliveries exceeded 635 million linear 
yards. Deliveries of blankets amounted to 
nearly 79 million. (NAWM Bulletin, pp. 2- 
133, 2-136.) ; 

High military officials’ during and since 
World War II have stated that textiles, in- 
cluding those of wool, are as essential as 
guns, bombs, ships, and planes. In addi- 
tion, orders and statements of Government 
agencies and officials, plus the declared pol- 
icy of Congress provide ample evidence of 
the continuing essentiality of the wool tex- 
tile industry to national security. 

Writing in the Daily News Record, New 
York, January 21, 1954, Brig. Gen. Ira K. 
Evans, Office of the Quartermaster General, 
said in part: 

“The military does, and will, look to the 
textile and related industries to find ways 
of protecting its soldiers in order that our 
most advanced weapons, as well as the fa- 
miliar ones, can be effectively brought to bear 
against an enemy under any possible climatic 
conditions. 

“Operations in these extreme, unfamiliar 
environments mean that clothing and equip- 
ment of increasing complexity and design 
must be under continual development.* * * 
The textile and related industries were en- 
listed in World War I, World War II, and 
during the recent Korean war to assist in de- 
velopment of more effective military clothing 
and the need of continuing assistance by 
these industries cannot be over-empha- 
sized. * * * 

“Superiority of clothing and equipment 
used in Korea is a major tribute to the in- 
genuity of these industries. Conditions 
similar to those which destroyed Napoleon’s 
army during his retreat from Moscow and 
which, to a great extent, stalled Hitler’s 
hordes before Moscow were not only survived 
by the troops in Korea with the lowest cold 
injury rate in history but, in addition, these 
troops were able to operate on many oc- 
casions when the cold drove the enemy to 
shelter.” 

In connection with Hitler’s failure in Rus- 
sia, Gen. E. L, Corbin, then with the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, said in a speech 
during World War IT: 

“A large part of the suffering of the Ger- 
man (and Axis) armies in the current Rus- 
sian campaign results from * * * enforced 
use of substitutes for wool. In addition 
there was a seriously inadequate supply of 
clothing for the rigors of a winter campaign 
in European Russia. Both of these factors 
are as important to Hitler today as ammuni- 
tion. There is no doubt that Old Man Win- 
ter and the lack of wool in Germany are caus- 
ing as many casualties in the German army 
as is powder and ammunition.” 

Recent positive indications of the essen- 
tial nature’ of the industry and its products 
by Government agencies follow: 

Wool textile plants, many of which were 
severely damaged in the New England floods 
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last August, were automatically recognized 
by you as necessary to our mobilization base 
in Defense Mobilization Order VII-7, Supple- 
ment 1, August 25 1955. 

Loom fixers are on a Department of Labor 
list of 81 skilled occupations critical to de- 
fense production. The list was issued Feb- 
ruary 21 1956. 

Department of Agriculture Marketing Re- 
search report No. 89 states that wool grease 
is widely used industrially in some cases is 
indispensable and that the Armed Forces 
have been unable to find a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for it in certain important uses. 

Congress in the National Wool Act of 1954, 
which was proposed by the President, de- 
clared that wool is an essential and strategic 
commodity and as a measure of national 
security set a yearly domestic production 
goal of 300 million pounds grease basis. 

We point out here, in the strongest pos- 
sible terms, that wool of itself is without 
security value unless this Nation possesses a 
plant adequate to manufacture it into prod- 
ucts required for mobilization. 


INDUSTRY CONTRACTION AND 
SECURITY 


The grave doubts that the industry now 
could meet mobilization needs extend to the 
military. In a speech in Chicago in the fall 
of 1955, Arthur V. Farr, chief, clothing and 
equipage section, Industrial Mobilization 
Office, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
had this to say, as summarized by Daily News 
Record, New York: 

“Changes in civilian textile production 
and competition of low-priced imports are 
intensifying the Army QM Corps’ problems 
in preparing for adequate mobilization re- 
quirements in the textile-apparel field. 
*.* * Another problem arises from the many 
woolen and worsted mills which have moved 
or been liquidated.” 

To understand why these grave doubts 
exist it is necessary to review the industry’s 
history in the decade since World War II. 

In that period there has been a sharp re- 
duction in the size of the industry as re- 
spects both plants and wool manufacturing 
machinery. Production generally has been 
declining. Imports have been rising. Since 
1952 the industry has been suffering perhaps 
the severest depression in its history. 

The industry was comprised of more than 
800 establishments in more than 30 States, 
according to the 1947 census of manufactur- 
ers, but there have been many changes since 
then. Association records show that ap- 
proximately 200 wool textile plants have been 
liquidated or have otherwise gone out of 
business since January 1949. A few new 
plants have been built, but the fact remains 
that what were the largest units in the in- 
dustry, particularly in the worsted segment, 
are no longer in existence and they have not 
been replaced. 

The industry is geographically widespread. 
A rough estimate today would be that about 
55 percent of the industry's productive ca- 
pacity is in New England, with perhaps 20 
percent in the Southern States, 15 percent in 
the Middle Atlantic area, with 7 or 8 percent 
in the Midwest and 1 or 2 percent in the 
Far West. 

Reports of the 1954 census of manufactur- 
ers, which will provide up-to-date informa- 
tion about the industry, are expected to be- 
come available within the next few months. 

Wool manufacturing machinery in place 
has declined sharply. Bureau of the Census 
figures show that woolen and worsted looms 
in place at the end of 1954 had dropped 28 
percent since 1946, from 37,369 to 26,878. 
Partial reports by the Bureau on looms in 
place at the end of 1955 indicate a further 
decline of 4,000 to 5,000 looms toward a total 
of about 23,000. (NAWM Bulletin, pp. 2-52.) 

This would indicate the industry now has 
only 60 percent of the loom capacity it had 
at the end of World War Il. 
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In the same period, there has been a sharp 
reduction in the number of worsted and 
woolen spinning spindles. At the end of 
1946 worsted spinning spindles in place to- 
taled 1,917,000, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. Current figures are unavailable 
from the Bureau, but they are believed to 
have declined to about 1 million, a loss of 
48 percent. Woolen spinning spindles in the 
same period have dropped from 1,600,000 to 
about 900,000, a decline of about 44 percent. 
(NAWM Bulletin, pp. 2-54, 2-57.) 

Production of woven wool cloth reached an 
all-time high of 524 million linear yards in 
1946 as a result of civilian demand created 
mainly by returning servicemen. Since then, 
however, the trend generally has been down. 

In 1954, for example, production of woven 
wool apparel fabrics was the lowest since 
1938, 256 million linear yards. During 1955, 
some recovery was made, with output reach- 
ing 295,510,000 linear yards, an increase of 
only 15 percent over 1954’s low level. (NAWM 
Bulletin, pp. 2-136.) This upward trend for 
woven cloth appears to be extending into 
1956 though yarn and blanket production 
continues to lag. Trade press reports indi- 
cate that garment manufacturers are com- 
plaining that there are too few mills to meet 
their cloth needs. With such a development 
during a period of moderately increased 
civilian demand, it is not difficult to forecast 
a@ severe shortage of capacity in event of a 
national emergency. 

As cloth production since 1946 has de- 
clined, so also has the output of blankets, 
industrial cloths, semimanufactures, such as 
yarns and tops, and byproducts such as wool 
grease. (NAWM Bulletin, pp. 2-104, 2-110, 
2-111, 2-112, 2-113, 2-130, 2-133.) 


CONCERN AS TO ADEQUACY NOT NEW 


E. D. Walen, of Pacific Mills, retiring as 
president of the association in May 1955, 
publicly warned that the mill liquidations 
in the industry “should command attention 
in the Nation’s capital.” He said that our 
“national and international trade policies 
should be such, in the national interest, as 
to stimulate the growth and tone” of the 
industry. Mr. Walen added that while there 
have been replacements of machinery, and 
the new equipment is more efficient than the 
old, the contraction of the industry has 
been so great that it may be “assumed our 
overall capacity has, been reduced.” 

As imports continued to rise: and later 
Government statistics on the contraction 
of the industry became available, the execu- 
tive commmittee of this association last 
September became increasingly alarmed. 
The commmittee directed our secretary to 
advise the Quartermaster Association of our 
“concern as to the ability of the woolen 
and worsted mills of this country to meet 
mobilization requirements because of the 
heavy liquidation which has taken place in 
the industry * * * and which appears not 
yet to be at an end. By vote, the commit- 
tee instructed that this concern be con- 
veyed to you with the recommendation that 
the military services review their mobiliza- 
tion requirements.” 

Under date of October 7, 1955, the Quarter- 
master Association, which serves as a liason 
agency between the Government and Gov- 
ernment suppliers, replied that the “Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster Depot is currently 
surveying the entire requirement and it is 
anticipated that the study will be com- 
pleted before the end of this year (1955) .” 

The findings of this survey have not been 
made known, but it is suggested that this 
survey and any cthers which may have been 
undertaken by a Government agency should 
be studied in connection with our petition. 

The doubts as to the industry’s mobiliza- 
tion capabilities have continued to multi- 
ply, culminating in the- decision of the 

directors that this association formally re- 
quest action by you under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 
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IMPORTS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Imports of wool manufactures and semi- 
manufactures generally have been increasing 
alarmingly since the end of World War II. 
This is particularly true, beginning in 1948, 
when United States duty reductions nego- 
tiated under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, went into effect. The im- 
ports have contributed to the decline of the 
industry in the last decade. They displace 
rather than supplement production in the 
American industry. 

The effect of imports spreads to all seg- 
ments of the industry. Imported fabrics, 
for example, reduce the market for weaving 
yarns, for wool tops, for commission scour- 
ing of wool. They are particularly damag- 
ing because of the contraction of the in- 
dustry and the severe depression which the 
industry has been combating since 1952. 

The industry here is one of small busi- 
nesses. According to the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures, 90 perecnt of the mills em- 
ployed less than 500 persons and 75 percent 
employed less than 250. The loss of even a 
small order to a foreign firm may spell the 
difference between pfofit and loss to an in- 
dividual manufacturer, particularly because 
profits have been almost nonexistent. 

Imported wool textiles today stand as an 
effective bar to any expansion of industry 
capacity and are perhaps the most important 
factor in any decision by American wool 
manufacturers as to whether it is worth- 
while for them to maintain or expand their 
plants rather than contract them further or 
simply liquidate. 

Doubts as to the advisability of main- 
taing or expanding present facilities are 
easily understood when the trend of imports 
is examined. 

Imports of woven wool apparel fabrics 
soared to an all-time high during 1955. 
They totaled approximately 30 million square 
yards (20 million linear yards, 54-inch 
width). In 1952 cloth imports had reached 
a 30-year high. This record was surpassed 
in 1953. In 1954 imports declined, as did 
domestic cloth production, because of poor 
market conditions here, but the record- 
breaking influx was resumed in 1955. Indi- 
cations are that the rate is still rising. 

The United Kingdom in past years supplied 
about 75 percent of the fabric imported here 
but recently has been losing ground to 
Japan and Italy. The increase in imports 
from Japan has been sharp and is of par- 
ticular concern because of the extremely low 
wage levels there. 

Imports of Japanese cloth amounted to 
only 178,000 square yards in 1951 but jumped 
to about 2,262,000 square yards in 1955, an 
increase of 1,395 percent. In contrast to 
Japanese cloth seen here before World War 
Il, goods being imported now are of improved 
quality. Because of our low tariffs and the 
low wages in Japan, Italy, the United King- 
dom, and elsewhere, imports are offered at 
prices American mills cannot hope to meet. 
(NAWM Bulletin, p, 2-183.) 

Wool yarn imports also are at higher levels 
than in the past and there are indications 
that shipments may rise considerably. In 
* 1955, imports of wool yarns were estimated 
at 1,990,000 pounds, compared with 390,000 
pounds in 1947 and 1,257,000 pounds in 1948, 
In the yarn field also, imports from Japan 
have soared, from zero in 1953 to about 700,- 
000 pounds in 1955. (NAWM Bulletin p. 
2-182.) 

Moreover, wool yarns, wool grease, certain 
wool knit items, and wool clothing of woven 
cloth are on the United States bargaining 
list for the current GATT tariff negotiations 
in Geneva. 

Producers of yarn and wool grease would 
be directly hit by further tariff reductions. 
Cloth and yarn manufacturers also would be 
affected by duty reductions on wool knit 
goods and wool clothing because increased 
imports of these products would decrease the 
market here for cloth and yarn. 
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Imports of blankets and other wool tex- 
tiles also are at higher levels than they have 
been and further increases appear to be in 
prospect. (NAWM Bulletin, pps. 2-175, 
2-182.) 

UNITED STATES DUTIES AT OR BELOW PERIL POINT 
NOW 


In view of the sharp reductions already 
made in United States tariffs on wool tex- 
tiles, it may be readily understood why Amer- 
ican manufacturers are reluctant to expand 
their planis. To the contrary, as previously 
emphasized, imports stand as a bar to such 
expansion, particularly an expansion which 
would reasonably insure the industry’s ade- 
quacy for national security. 

The American tariff on wool manufac- 
tures is in two parts, a specific rate to cover 
the wool content (the woolgrowers’ protec- 
tion) and an ad valorem rate which is sup- 
posed to, but does not, equalize the differ- 
ence in labor and other manufacturing costs 
in American and foreign mills. It is the 
ad valorem rate with which manufacturers 
are essentially concerned because of the vast 
wage gap between American and foreign 
mills. 

A few examples of the reductions made 
in American duties will suffice to show how 
mills here have been left at the mercy of 
their foreign competitors and why imports 
are a threat to security. 

The ad valorem rates on woven wool cloth 
in the 1930 Tariff Act were 50, 55, and 60 
percent, depending on the valuation. The 
rate now is a flat 25 percent. (NAWM Bul- 
letin, pp. 3-11.) 

For wool yarns, the ad valorem duties 
were 35, 45, and 50 percent. Now the duty 
is 15 percent, also without regard for the 
valuation. Moreover, as we have pointed 
out, wool yarns are among the products on 
the United States bargaining list in the cur- 
rent tariff negotiations in Geneva and thus 
the duty may be cut below 15 percent. 
(NAWN Bulletin, pp. 3-10.) 

The ad valorem rate for wool tops was 20 
percent; today it is 6% percent. (NAWM 
Bulletin, pp. 3-9.) 

Originally, higher ad valorem rates were 
fixed for products with the highest valua- 
tions. This recognized that the labor con- 
tent of finer quality products was greater 
than im lower qualities, and that a higher 
duty was necessary if tariffs were to fulfill 
their equalizing function. This precept, 
however, was ignored when this country 
agreed to tariff concessions. 

The difficulties in competing with foreign 
producers lie in the high labor content in 
American wool textiles. In 1953, the last year 
for which figures are available, the industry 
paid some $462 million in wages and salaries 
in the manufacture of its product. This was 
equal to more than 70 percent of the total 
value added in manufacture. 

Either by increased duties or some other 
method, the disparity in labor costs must 
be equalized if the American wool textile 
industry is to become fully able to meet 
mobilization needs. 

The efficiency of American mills is not 
challenged. Such greater efficiency as may 
exist is not enough to offset the wage gap 
between American and British mills, to say 
nothing of Japanese mills. Textile machin- 
ery is virtually the same the world over and 
many of our foreign competitors have been 
reequipped, directly or indirectly, at the ex- 
pense of American taxpayers. 

The average, hourly straight-time earn- 
ings in the American wool textile industry 
for December 1955 were $1.53, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This figure 
does not include fringe benefits. 

By contrast, employees of British and 
French mills receive about 45 cents per hour. 
In Italy, the average is about 30 cents and 
in Japan it is only 14 cents an hour. 

American mills do not seek an unfair ad- 
vantage over their foreign competitors. 
They do, however, ask for adequate tariffs 
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or other methods of equalizing the wage gap 
so that they may compete on at least fairly 
even terms with foreign mills in the Amer- 
ican market. 

Except for imports, the factors which af- 
fect the wool textile industry are problems 
which mills individually expect to meet in 
our competitive American economy. 

The one factor over which the mills in- 
dividually or collectively have no control is 
imports, that is, the trade and tariff policy 
of the United States. We believe that we 
have:shown you that United States tariffs, 
at present perilously low levels, are not a 
hindrance to foreign mills. There is every 
reason to believe that imports will increase 
steadily as long as foreign mills provide the 
types and styles of wool textiles demanded 
in this country. 

These imports will further threaten to 
impair the national security. We reiterate 
our belief that an investigation or reap- 
praisal of this threat should be made by 
you, leading to action by the President “to 
adjust the imports * * * to a level that will 
not threaten to impair the national secu- 
rity,” as provided by section 7, Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955. 

° 


Introduction of Legislation Amending the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation amending the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to provide 
payment of certain minimum wages to 
crews of certain non-United States-flag 
vessels carrying federally financed or 
owned cargoes, 

Under the so-called Davis-Bacon pro- 
vision Congress has provided that on 
federally financed construction contrac- 
tors employing low-wage labor cannot 
undercut the prevailing wages and liv- 
ing conditions of American labor. When 
the operators of American ships have 
sought to undercut standard American 
wages in the shipping industry by regis- 
tering their vessels under foreign nae 
tionalities and employing foreign low- 
wage crews, it seemed that in some way 


- it should be possible to protect the Amer- 


ican ship owner who paid standard 
wages against such competition. Ac- 
cordingly I have introduced H. R. 10226, 
which simply provides that if foreign 
ships are to carry government-owned 
cargoes than the wages and living condi- 
tions of the crews must be comparable to 
prevailing wages and living conditions 
on American-flag ships. Thus the Fed- 
eral Government would be removed as a 
party which discriminates against the 
personnel on American-flag ships. 
American ship operators are fully capa- 
ble and qualified to hold their own in 
the shipping lanes of the world under 
reasonable competitive conditions. The 
American merchant marine does not ask 
nor does it expect anything more than 
competing on a fair and equitable basis. 

I urge the Members to consider the 
plight of the sailors and other personnel 
who have been driven to the beaches by 
low-wage foreign competition. The pur- 
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pose of this bill is to lend Federal en- 
couragement to the maintenance of a 
privately owned commercial United 
States merchant marine. 





H. R. 6376 Supported 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again and for the fourth time I am 
happy to have opportunity to call the 
attention of the House to a statement by 
Mrs. Marjorie Shearon, of the Shearon 
Legislative Service, in support of H. R. 
6376, the Alaska Mental Health Act. 
Writing in the Shearon Legislative Serv- 
ice bulletin for March 22, 1956, Mrs. 
Shearon had this to say: 

At the request of Senator JaMEs E. Mur- 
ray, Democrat, of Montana, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the American Medical Association 
undertook a study of H. R. 6376. 

In a letter, dated March 20, 1956, and re- 
ceived by the Interior Committee on March 
21, Dr. George F. Lull, secretary and general 
manager of the AMA, stated, in part: 

“With the reservations hereinafter dis- 
cussed, the American Medical Association 
supports and recommends the enactment of 
H. R. 6376.” 

Dr. Lull pointed out that the AMA itself 
in 1948 had made the earliest of three recent 
studies of mental health in Alaska. They 
had recommended “establishment of a cen- 
trally located hospital to provide for the 
needs of the Territory.” The AMA supports 
the bill insofar as it provides for adequate 
local facilities and “‘modernizes existing ar- 
chaic commitment procedures. 

Referring to the difficult medico-legal 
problems in connection with commitment 
procedures, the AMA says “* * * in our opin- 
ion, the procedures set forth in H. R. 6376 are 
on a par with the better procedures adopted 
by the several States, and are superior to 
those presently followed in Alaska.” The 
AMA, not presuming to express an authori- 
tative opinion on the legal aspects of the 
bill, suggests the American bar might be 
consulted. 

Pointing out the correct interpretation of 
section 119 (c), the AMA suggests language 
clarification because of widespread misun- 
derstanding of the provision as it now 
stands. Dr. Lull also suggested inclusion of 
criminal penalties for willfully causing un- 
warranted arrest of any individual. Those 
were the only reservations of the AMA. 
They had thoroughly studied the bill before 
approving it. 

ALASKANS ARE. CITIZENS OF UNITED STATES— 
TERRITORY COVERS ONE-FIFTH THAT OF CON- 
TINENTAL UNITED STATES 
It has been clear for some time that there 

would not have been such widespread alarm 
and agitation over H. R. 6376 if there had 
been a proper understanding of its provisions 
and a reasonable knowledge about Alaska. 
Since nearly every State now has self-ap- 
pointed groups of citizens who are writing on 
mental health in general and on the Alaska 
bill in particular, we may be pardoned for 
departing from our usual custom of not dis- 
cussing State and Territorial bills. 

We have received many critical statements 
to the effect that the United States doesn’t 
owe the Alaskans anything. “Let them take 
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care of themselves” is the burden of the 
argument. Many people do not even seem to 
know that Alaskans are citizens of the 
United States. They fought in two world 
wars; they fought in Korea. They pay Fed- 
eral income taxes. Their obligations to this 
Government are the same as are the obliga- 
tions of any other citizen of the United 
States. 

Alaskans are neglected, second-class citi- 
zens only because the Congress of the United 
States has failed to grant the statehood they 
seek, and because for 50 years the Congress 
has refused to let them legislate regarding 
mental illness and mental retardation in the 
Territory. 

Alaska is one-fifth the size of the conti- 
nental United States. Place a map of Alaska 
on a map of the continental United States. 
The Aleutian Islands would reach to the 
coast of California; the Alaskan Pacific 
Mountain region, a slender strip of main- 
land fringed by many islands and constitut- 
ing an extension of British Columbia, would 
touch our eastern shores in South Carolina. 
Alaska, superimposed on the continental 
United States, would thus stretch from coast 
to coast. The great Central Plateau of Alas- 
ka would blot out all of Minnesota and Iowa, 
most of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Kansas, 
more than half of Missouri, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, as well as portions of Okla- 
homa, Colorado, and North Dakota. It is an 
immense Territory of 375,290,000 acres (586,- 
400 square miles). 

In all this vast area there is a civilian pop- 
ulation of 168,000 (census figure for July 1, 
1955). On July 1, 1954, the total military and 
civilian population was 208,000. H. R. 6376 
had to be drafted realistically to take ac- 
count of the sparse population, limitations 
of transportation, and absence of mental 
health facilities and personnel. 


LARGEST ALASKAN CITY HAS 11,254 POPULATION; 
200,000 PEOPLE IN HALF MILLION SQUARE 
MILES 
The reasons for many of the provisions of 

H. R. 6376 will be clear if one understands a 

little about the geography of the Territory, 

the population distribution, and the prob- 
lems of transportation. Alaska’s largest city 
is Anchorage, with a population of 11,254 in 

1950. Cities of comparable size in the con- 

tinental United States are Elwood, Ind. 


(11,362); Douglas, Ariz. (9,442); Athens, 
Ohio (11,660); and Highland Park, Tex. 
(11,409). 


Youngstown, Ohio, with a 1950 population 
of 168,330, had about the same civilian pop- 
ulation as did Alaska. Syracuse, N. Y., in 
1950 had a population of 220,583, which was 
considerably in excess of the combined civil- 
ian and Armed Forces population of Alaska 
in 1954. 

The population of Alaska is so sparse that 
if it were uniformly spread over the entire 
surface of 375,290,000 acres, every man, wom- 
an, and child would have 1,804 acres in 
which to roam. There are 42 villages, cities, 
and districts in Alaska. Of this number, 13 
are villages with population of less than 500, 
10 villages and towns have populations of 
500 to 999. Of the 42 localities, 32 have a 
population of less than 2,500 persons. The 
1950 population of Fairbanks was 5,771; of 
Juneau, 5,596; of Ketchikan, 5,305; and of 
Nome, 1,876. 

Most of the municipalities hug the Pacific 
coast or cling frigidly to islands stretching 
toward Siberia, U.S. S. R., through the Bering 
Sea. Much of the intercommunication be- 
tween municipalities and fishing villages or 
lumber and mining camps is by means of 
coastwise boats and dogsled. Several of the 
larger airlines provide service from the States 
to Fairbanks and Juneau. Alaska Airlines 
has daily flights from Anchorage to the 
Yukon area and Kotzebue, north of the Arc- 
tic Circle. Once a week a plane flies from 
Anchorage to the Pribiloff Islands, center of 
the fur seal area, via the Aleutians. 
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Because of the mountainous terrain, the 
great forests, and other natural conditions, 
it is understandable that Alaska has only 
560.1 miles of railroads. The building of 
highways and other roads has been difficult, 
often impossible. During World War I, as a 
military necessity, the Alaska Highway was 
constructed as a joint project of the United 
States and Canada at a cost of $113,824,220. 
It is 1,523 miles long, running from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, through the very heart of the 
peninsula. 


UNITED STATES HAS HAD INTEREST IN ALASKA 
FOR A CENTURY—iIS OF UTMOST MILITARY 
IMPORTANCE 


The United States has had an interest in 
Alaska since 1855 when Russia, during the 
Crimean War, fearing the British might seize 
that country, tried to sell it to the United 
States. The deal did not go through until 
1867. At that time little thought was given 
to the wealth of the land itself. For some 
time it was neglected. On May 17, 1884, 
Congress provided for a district of Alaska and 
the organization of a government under a 
governor. The Secretary of the Interior was 
“specifically empowered to regulate the en- 
forcement, in the Territory, of United States 
laws relating to mining claims and to pro- 
vide for the education of children.” 

Under an act of May 7, 1906, Alaska was 
empowered to elect a Delegate to Congress, 
without voting power. Under the Organic 
Act of August 24, 1912, the incorporated 
Territory of Alaska was created, and a bi- 
cameral legislature was established to con- 
vene biennially. Since that time various 
additional powers have been given to the 
Governor and the Legislature of Alaska. But 
they are still bound by a 1905 act of Congress 
which specifically forbids them to amend the 
laws dealing with Alaskan mental-health 
problems. 

Alaska, which almost touches Siberia, 
U. S. S. R., is the protecting bastion of the 
United States along the Soviet frontier of 
eastern Asia. 

H. R. 6376 was proposed in, and passed, 
by the House for the purpose of righting 
these ancient wrongs. The bill further 
would aid the Alaskans in constructing 
needed facilities, and would authorize them 
to select 1 million acres of their own land 
to finance a mental-health program. 

The bill, far from being any kind of a plot, 
actually incorporates provisions that have 
been the law of the land in the continental 
United States for many decades. The gen- 
eral principles for apprehension, commit- 
ment, treatment, and release of the mentally 
ill have been accepted in the United States 
for well over a century. There have been 
recent improvements in State laws initiated 
by State Governors, lawyers, psychiatrists, 
and various national societies. The impetus 
for such statutory improvements was set in 
motion before anyone dreamed of the U. N. 
and WHO. 

If H. R. 6376 had been a mental-health bill 
applying to all United States citizens, as 
erroneously claimed by some, it would have 
been referred to House Interstate and Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committees, not 
to Interior Committees. 

FRENZIED GROUPS IN UNITED STATES CONJURE UP 
FANTASTIC COMMUNIST AND PAPIST PLOTS IN 
INNOCENT BILL 
Despite the known history of efforts to im- 

prove State mental health laws, witnesses 

have testified that mental health bills in gen- 
eral and H. R. 6376 in particular are part of 
an international “Marxist plot.” A retired 
brigadier general in California wrote to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on March 12 urging him to 

block the bill which he described as “a 

dastardly attempt to establish a concentra- 

tion camp in the Alaskan wastes * * *.” 

Pointing to the language in the bill which 
defines its various objectives and ends with 
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the customary phrase, found in virtually all 
bills, “* * * and for other purposes,” this 
brigadier general spells out his idea of the 
“other purposes” as follows: “The bill estab. 
lishes a weapon of violence against our cit- 
izenry far more wicked than anything ever 
known in recorded history—far worse than 
the Siberian prison camps of the Czars or the 
Communists, or the violences of the Spanish 
Inquisition, for these destroyed the body, 
whereas this horror is designed to destroy 
the mind as well. These are clearly the 
‘other purposes’ stated in the title of bill.” 

This same impassioned Californian con- 
tinued in his letter to the President: “The 
plot of wickedness revealed in this bill fairly 
reeks of the evil odor of the back forces of the 
Jesuits who dominate the Vatican, and, 
through affiliates in our Government, dom- 
inate our policies.” 

One witness saw in the bill a Jewish plot; 
others have seen, in their vivid imaginations, 
the machinations of U. N., WHO, and 
UNESCO. That there was no foundation of 
truth in their charges seems not to have 
bothered them. 

Many otherwise reasonable professional 
people especially physicians in certain parts 
of the country, have demanded that the 
Senate Interior Committee make specific 
changes in the bill. For instance, one phys- 
ician wanted to know why an Alaskan who 
went insane couldn’t have his family phys- 
ician accompany him to the psychiatrists who 
were to examine him. We would point to 
the difficulties that would be encountered by 
the inhabitants of one of the many Alaskan 
villages with populations of less than 500 in 
finding a family physician let alone 3 psy- 
chiatrists, as an Indiana physician suggested 
should be specified in the bill. 

One witness objected to the definition of 
“State,” saying it indicated U. N. influence. 
joo oe of bills and laws define 
coy ta’ ae . 


CONGRESS BELIEVES THAT CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 
OF H. R. 6376 BELONG IN THE CRIMINAL CODE 
OF UNITED STATES 


In the American Medical Association let- 
ter of March 20, Dr. Lull points to the desir- 
ability of including in the law some pro- 
vision for criminal action against persons 
who -wilfully cause, or conspire with, or 
assist another to cause the unnwarranted 
hospitalization of any individual, or for the 
denial to any individual of any rights 
granted him under the provisions of the 
measure. We had intended to discuss this 
point in a previous issue, since opponents 
to the bill have made a great fuss about the 
fact that the House in passing the bill 
deleted the section providing criminal pen- 
alties for individuals maliciously conspiring 
to engage in any of the activities specified 
above. 

This question was thrashed out in the 
House hearings last year where it was 
pointed out that criminal procedures be- 
longed in the Criminal Code, not in a mental 
health bill. The Senate Interior Committee 
seems to be of the same mind and, we be- 
lieve, will omit such criminal action from 
the current bill, while, at the same time, 
amending the Criminal Code to provide the 
desired protection of citizens who are not 
mentally ill or of patients who are denied 
any of the rights guafanteed in the bill. 


Another thing about the bill that has 
disturbed many persons is the definition of 
the term “mentally ill individual.” Per- 
sons who are not. Federal laweyrs or legis- 
lative analysts fail to realize that the general 
definition in section 101 (i) carinot be taken 
as the entire definition. It must be read in 
conjunction with such limiting sections as 
103 (a), 103 (b), 104, and 108. Thus, a 
mentally ill person cannot be apprehended, 
hospitalized, or committed unless he meets 
certain other specifications beyond the 
definition in section 101 (i), 
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We should like to point out that factual 
material has been available for months to 
those alarmists who have been disseminat- 
ing misinformation, scare sheets, and bul- 
letins designed to inflame the passions, and 
fears of an astonishingly gullible public. 
Our mail during the past month has been 
loaded with warnings of dire “plots,” “con- 
gressional betrayal,” “treason,” “Siberia, 
U. Ss. A.” “Alaskan concentration camps,” 
and other inflammatory broadsides without 
factual foundation. 

H. R. 6376 will be reported in 2 weeks. 
STATES ARE MODERNIZING THEIR MENTAL HEALTH 

LAWS ALONG LINES PROPOSED IN H. R. 6376, 

A SOUND BILL 

Pennsylvania was the first State to substi- 
tute the term “mental illness” for insanity. 
By 1949, when the Council of State Govern- 
ments made 4 survey, they found that half 
the States had dropped the term “insanity” 
from their statutes. 

In Connecticut, where the term “mentally 
ill” was substituted for “insane,” without 
definition, confusion ensued and the legis- 
lature had to include a precise definition in 
the statutes. Definitions vary from State 
to State. , 

With respect to the definition of mental 
illness in H. R. 6376, the model bill was not 
followed exactly inasmuch as the mentally 
retarded were included. This is not good 
practice, medically, and there might be some 
reason for removing mental retardation from 
the definition. However, it was included 
because only 22 Alaskan children had been 
identified as mentally retarded and Alaska 
is not presently able to set up a separate pro- 
gram. 

There has been a strong movement to do 
away with criminal terminology and pro- 
cedures in connection with mental illness. 

It is not considered sOund practice to arrest 
& mentally ill person, to transport him in a 
patrol wagon, or to put him in jail. There 
is a growing feeling that jury trials are pain- 
ful to patient and family. 

“In Illinois, which used jury trials for 25 
years (and then abandoned them), it was 
found that more sane persons were declared 
insane by jury trials than were wrongfully 
committed under the earlier system, which 
had virtually no safeguard against ‘railroad- 
ing’.” 

It is not our intention to write a textbook 
on mental health. Those who seek informa- 
tion will find valuable source material in: 

1. The Mental Health Programs of the 
Forty-Eight States, The Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
Til. 1950, 377 pages, $4. (Quoted material 
in this column was taken from that report.) 

2. State Action in Mental Health, 1955; 
same place of publication, $1.50. 

3. A Draft Act Governing Hospitalization 
of the Mentally Ill; revised September 1952. 
HEW Department, Public Health Service; 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., 15 cents. 

Now that the AMA has approved the bill, 
we believe it will be passed without more ado. 
If you have previously Opposed H. R. 6376 
through lack of understanding, we trust you 
en voice your approval of this needed legis- 
ation. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
_ permission to extend my remarks, I am 
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pleased to enclose an address by Presi- 
dent J. Wayne Reitz, of the University of 
Florida, which was delivered before the 
National Agricultural Chemical Associa- 
tion in Hollywood, Fla., on March 14, 
1956. 

The University of Florida is located in 
my congressional district, and I am very 
proud of the excellent record of achieve- 
ment which belongs to this great uni- 
versity. I am equally proud of its presi- 
dent, and I hope all of the Members of 
the House can have an opportunity to 
read the excellent address by President 
Reitz, which follows: 

UNIVERSITIES AND THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

(By J. Wayne Reitz) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the association, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to discuss with you some of 
the problems which are faced daily by our 
universities and by industry. These are the 
basic problems related to the kind of grad- 
uates we produce and, therefore, the kind of 
technically trained employee whom you take 
on your staff. In a sense we are a supplier 
and you are a consumer. You judge us by 
our products. And so you sometimes wonder 
whether we are working at our problems the 
right way. Doubtless you recall the story of 
the man who said to his preacher that his 
problem was to find out whether he could get 
his shirt over his wings when he reached 
glory. “No, sir,” said the preacher, “your 
problem is whether you can get your hat 
over your horns.” 

The most vital resource in American in- 
dustry today is its trained personnel; its 
leaders who give direction to vast enterprises; 
its inventive and imaginative minds which 
provide new opportunities new methods, and 
new products; its broad-minds which pro- 
provide new opportunities, new methods, and 
new products; its broad-gaged managers of 
unit activities in production, sales, and dis- 
tribution; and its highly skilled operating 
employees. At every level and in every de- 
partment there must be an almost startling 
kind of new know-how. 

Highly intricate and costly machines have 
altered our industrial processes. The mere 
application of muscle to things has nearly 
disappeared. The machine, now controlled 
by minute electronic instruments, requires 
the supervision of a trained attendant. 
This specialist in turn must be directed by 
@ person gensitive both to the production 
needs and the human needs created by our 
new industrial society. 

These two areas—production needs and 
human needs—are your constant concern in 
industry. I need not, I am sure, elaborate 
upon your ceaseless search for better and 
diversified products and for better ways to 
market them. Nor need I do more than to 
recall to mind the energy expended to im- 
prove the working conditions and the tech. 
nical competence of industrial employees. 
Nor need I do more than mention the har- 
monious relationship which exists between a 
corporation and its community or between a 
corporation and the purchasers of its prod- 
ucts. The highest quality of teamwork exists 
wherever industry is alert to production and 
human needs. 

If industry were static tn size or in person- 
nel, our common problem would not exist. 
But the laws of life are growth, development, 
improvement, and change. Industry calls 
insistently for more and better prepared per- 
sonnel a its obligations and to meet 
successfully every challenging opportunit 
for wider service. The suvinn et that oot 
lem is yours—and it is ours in the univer- 
sities. It is a common—a mutual—problem. 

There are, of course, two sides to the prob- 
lem. Industry must find for itself the com- 
petently trained personnel which will fit har- 
moniously into the organization, so that its 
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ends shall be weli served. The universities 
must prepare young people for candidacy for 
these positions, as well as for many other 
types of employment, in which they can look 
forward to a long, active, contented, and 
fruitful service. But the university has an- 
other important duty to its students. The 
university must think of these young people 
as citizens with responsibilities to their com- 
munity, their State, and their Nation. They 
must gain a perspective of their intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers. They must for- 
see the interrelatedness of their life work 
with the many other duties imposed upon 
them: they probably will hold membership 
in cultural institutions (like libraries, mu- 
seums, art galleries, and concert halls), in 
civic associations, in military and civil de- 
fense organizations, and in churches. In 
taking this large view of its duty to its stu- 
dents, a university seeks to give industry— 
and society—potential leaders whose capacity 
for growth shall be unlimited. 

A very serious shortage of trained scientists 
and technologists has led to a clamor for 
short-cut programs of study in which stu- 
dents shall spend all their time at chemistry 
or at entomology or electronics. It is said 
that the minimum requirement for new tech- 
nical personnel in 1956 will be 60,000 gradu- 
ates. It appears that only 22,000 will be 
available. The deficit of 38,000 is staggering. 
The situation in agriculture, the field with 
which you are primarily concerned, is equally 
dismaying. The current demand is for 
15,000 graduates each year from our colleges 
of agriculture and home economics. Yet it is 
estimated that only 8,500 students will re- 
ceive degrees in 1956. In simpler terms, there 
are two jobs waiting for every graduate. 

These statistics highlight our problems. 
How can the number of technically trained 
graduates be doubled? In response to this 
demand, what kinds of programs or curricula 
can the universities engage in? How can the 
universities best fulfill their obligations to 
the students and to society? 

From the standpoint of recruitment and 
encouraging young people to enter science 
training, the situation at the University of 
Florida is quite typical of most land grant 
and State universities. We find ourselves in 
@ somewhat ironical dilemma. We are 
bursting at the seams with a heavier enroll- 
ment now than facilities were designed to 
accommodate, and while I am proud to say 
that our loyal faculty has exerted full effort 
to cope with the situation, there is a limit 
to the number of students one instructor can 
guide effectively through the process of 
learning. Our modern universities some- 
times have been criticized for educational 
regimentation and mass production of degree 
candidates, but the situation isn’t that ex- 
treme. Nevertheless, it is true that after the 
size of his class reaches a certain point, the 
effectiveness of an instructor’s personal in- 
fluence diminishes. 

The dilemma I mentioned is brought on by 
the fact that these crowded conditions hardly 
warrant the universities encouraging higher 
enrollment; and yet, recognizing the needs 
of industry for more graduates, they are re- 
luctant to reduce their efforts in encouraging 
more young people to enter scientific pur- 
suits. 

One thing seems obvious. The universi- 
ties, alone, can neither increase their own 
resources, nor can they provide the entire 
incentive for encouraging high-school youths 
to avail themselves of the opportunities of 
higher education. The universities can 
help, by doing all possible to assure efficient 
and economical operation, and, in the plan- 
ning of the curriculum, remain alert to the 
increasingly technical needs of industry. 
But if competently trained scientists are so 
essential to industry, industry itself must 
continue to assume its share of the responsi- 
bility. 

I would like to digress for a moment, here, 
and pay a special tribute to you folks in the 
agricultural chemicals industry. It is well- 
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known that you have enthusiastically sup- 
ported our institutional activities in teach- 
ing, research, and extension. You have done 
this with grants, fellowships, and in many 
other ways, including assistance in obtain- 
ing legislative appropriations. This support 
for our efforts has been stimulating and 
inspirational. I make this’statement whole- 
heartedly, because we are ever mindful of 
your significant contributions in so many 
areas. Continued interest, understanding, 
and cooperation are necessary if both edu- 
cation and industry are to achieve our 
mutual goal. 

Now, I should like to discuss briefly one 
segment of the educational process which 
apparently needs some clarification. It re- 
lates principally to the kinds of courses re- 
quired of our students in the professional 
fields, such as agriculture, chemistry, and 
engineering. We hear on occasion that our 
students are “required to take too many 
courses on subjects not related to the pro- 
fessional field of interest.” To put it 
another way, if a chap is studying to be an 
entomologist, for example, why should he 
be required to study history, philosophy, 
and English. What does an entomologist 
care about the thoughts of Plato or the 
works of Shakespeare? 

Well—I hope you people realize that we 
worry over this short of a problem. It is 
one of continuous concern to department 
heads, deans, presidents, and the various 
faculty committees concerned with such 
matters. 

There are several aspects of the problem. 
One relates to the student’s own ideas. [If 
he wants to be an entomologist, he wants 
to study entomology and, sometimes, 
nothing else. If he wants to be a chemist, 
he wants to study chemistry. It is some- 
times difficult for him to understand why 
apparently unrelated courses are required 
in the curriculum. 

Another aspect is that largely through 
either hearsay evidence or misunderstand- 
ing, the public gets the impression that the 
situation is more extreme than the facts 
substantiate. It is true that we attempt 
as far as we can, within our limitation, to 
see that our graduates have been afforded 
an opportunity for a well-rounded educa- 
tion. We believe corfidently that when our 
commercial organizations employ an ento- 
mologist or a chemist, they want something 
more than just an entomologist or a chem- 
ist. Of course they expect technical compe- 
tence, but they also want people who have 
the background to adjust themselves to 
changing situations, to get along well with 
other people, and to be able to express them- 
selves effectively. Also they want young 
people who give promise of handling addi- 
tional and broader responsibilities as their 
careers develop. 

This is not a philosophy peculiar to the 
University of Florida. It is held to by prac- 
tically all institutions of higher learning. 
It has been expressed rather clearly and 
succinctly in a recent statement by the Com- 
mission on Graduate Education in the Agri- 
cultural Sciences, appointed by the Southern 
Regional Education Board. This Commis- 
sion at its recent organization meeting de- 
veloped a formal statement of the scope 
of its concern. After setting forth defini- 
tions of the various needs in specific scien- 
tific disciplines, the statement concluded 
with this sentence: “It is also recognized 
that full professional effectiveness requires 
proficiency in written and oral expression 
and the other fundamental skills of human 
relations, to the end that technical knowl- 
edge can be translated into professional 
leadership.” This statement was com- 
pounded, not by an exclusive group of edu- 
cators, but by a representative group which 
includes State legislators, research adminis- 
trators, and industry representatives. 

The problem of meeting this require- 
ment, in the face of greatly increased de- 
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mands for more specialization, is a tough 
one. As our technological advancement 
progresses each year, there is more and more 
for a student to learn. 

Just imagine, for example, the content of 
the typical 1-year course in general chemistry 
as taught in most universities today, as com- 
pared with the content of a course of the 
same title and duration 25 years ago. Today 
we offer more courses in chemistry at the 
University of Florida than any 1 student 
could possibly take in a 4-year undergraduate 
curriculum. And yet if we did not afford 
these specialized courses, neither industry 
nor Government would get the kind of spe- 
cialists needed. Contrary to the thinking of 
some people, and in spite of the fact that 
someone has said that “changing a college 
curriculum is like moving a cemetery,” the 
progress has been encouraging. 

I would point out that, ordinarily, when 
you first see our products, they are college 
graduates—college men and women. When 
we first see them they are hardly more than 
high-school boys and girls. The transition is 
effected while they are under our guidance. 
These 4 years have a remarkable formative 
influence. Professional careers are molded. 
Great decisions are made. The image that 
each forms of himself throughout life. They 
came to us as hesitant youths; they join you 
as vigorous, determined, rather clearheaded, 
and ambitious young men and women. 

We are fully conscious of our tremendous 
responsibility, but it is not ours alone. Edu- 
cators alone do not set the course of their 
programs, These are influenced materially 
by the society around us. Public opinion, 
legislation, resources, and the using agencies 
of our graduates—all have a profound influ- 
ence on them and on our educational pro- 
grams and policies. 

Right here in Florida developments are 
occurring which influence our program at the 
university. The State is growing rapidly in 
population, in agricultural development, and 
in the expansion of industry. This progress 
not only creates additional opportunities for 
our graduates, but also creates additional de- 
mand for them. It is significant to note the 
growth of the chemical industry itself in this 
State. Accorc ‘ng to recent information re- 
ceived from the Manufacturing Chemists As- 
sociation, Florida in 1955 completed, has un- 
der construction, or was definitely planning 
new construction of chemical installations 
totaling a value of over $93 million. While 
back only in 1953 we ranked 26th in the Na- 
tion in industria! chemistry, we now are well 
up the scale, and one could easily predict 
that a continuation of the present rate could 
project Florida into the top 10 of the Nation. 
We feel that we in higher education have 
made a significant contribution to this devel- 
opment. 

May T say, in conclusion, that the Univer- 
sity of Florida can serve industry and ail the 
people of this great State by maintaining an 
ever-improvng balanced program of funda~ 
mental education, technological training, 
graduate study and research, and adult ex- 
tension work. Each of these areas is vitally 
important—not merely to some people but to 
all. Indeed, while we are training technically 
competent personnel for industry, we must 
likewise prepare others to understand and 
appreciate the services of industry and to uti- 
lize the products of industry. Even more 
important, we must provide, through re- 
search, better strains of crops and animals; 
we must reduce the incidence of diseases; 
‘we must guarantee the adequacy of our water 
supply; we must be alert to guide wise land 
utilization; we must direct inventive minds 
to the development of new processes and new 
products; and we must look constantly to the 
improvement of our social, moral, and spir- 
itual life. The university is the focal point 
at which converge and radiate neariy all the 
lines of social and economic improvement. 
The scholars and research scientists work 
quietly, without fanfare; yet year by year 
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through their dedicated labors the University 
of Florida serves to enrich the life of our 
State. 

More than ever before our universities en- 
joy a close and sympathetic working rela- 
tionship with American industry. We share 
common problems. We work together in 
harmony. I sincerely hope that this fine 
relationship will continue. 


Is Housing Aid To Leave Us. Houseless? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
here is a letter I have received from a 
constituent of mine, Mr. W. E. Tinsley, 
of Austin, Tex., who holds the impor- 
tant position of executive director, Mu- 
nicipal Advisory Council of Texas, in 
which he includes an editorial which 
appeared in Texas Bond Reporter. 

Mr. Tinsley is very anxious that all 
the Members of the Houes have an op- 
portunity to consider the views which 
he so well expresses in his letter and 
also those contained in the editorial. 

In view of the importance of what 
Mr. Tinsley says, I include the letter 
and the editorial in the Recorp under 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues. 
In addition to this, I am taking the 
liberty of sending the letter and the edi- 
torial to the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency with the request that 
the views expressed therein be con- 
sidered when the hearings are held on 
the legislation discussed. 

The letter and the editorial are as 
follows: 

MUNICIPAL ADVISORY CoUNCIL oF TEXAS, 
Austin, March 23, 1956. 
In re S. 3158, proposed Housing Act of 1956; 
and H. R. 9537 and S. 3302, proposed 
housing amendments of 1956. 
Hon. Homer THORNBERRY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THORNBERRY: You may 
recall prior correspondence from us just 
prior to the time of the passage of S. 2126, 
housing amendments of 1955, during last 
year. This Council was bitterly opposed to 
certain provisions of that act, and since its 
passage it has been necessary for municipal 
bond dealer firms, who are members of this 
council, to sit idly by and observe the Fed- 
eral Government taking business which 
rightfully belongs to them out of their 
hands. Not only has this occurred, but our 
members feel strongly about the basic theory 
of Government loans to institutions at a 
rate of interest which is lower than the rate 
available to the Government itself, especially 
in view of the ability of the borrower to pay 
a reasonable rate of interest. Title III of S. 
2126, passed at the last session, would be 
rendered much less obnoxious by the passage 
of 8. 3302, which we understand is now in 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

' Title II of S. 2126 was also bitterly opposed 
by this Council. If you will recall, it placed 
in the hands of HHFA a fund of $100 million 
for loans to municipal subdivisions for basic 
public works when loans at a reasonable rate 
of interest were not otherwise available. 


. 
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If there has been an occasion to apply the 
provisions of this act in Texas since its pas- 
sage, then we are unaware of it although it 
is our business and duty to keep constantly 
in touch with all public financing in this 
State. Now, S. 3158, which is also under- 
stood to be before the Housing Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, would increase the $100 million, 
authorized by S. 2126 of the first session, to 
$1 billion. I can assure you that there was 
no occasion whatever insofar as Texas 
was concerned for the original appropriation 
of $100 million, and it is, therefore, impossi- 
ble for us to imagine how $1 billion can be 
justified except that it could be that a part 
of the long range program of the propon- 
ents of this measure might call for later leg- 
islation which would authorize the reduc- 
tion of the interest rate for this type of loan 
in order to encourage municipalities to avail 
themselves of it. 

We endorse the passage of S. 3302. Itisa 
step in the right direction. It would, under 
present conditions, result in increasing the 
rate of interest on college housing loans from 
the current level of 2% percent to 34% per- 
cent, and it might allow municipal securi- 
ties dealers to reenter the field of underwrit- 
ing college housing bonds from which they 
have been driven by Government encroach- 
ment. Furthermore, it will not be met with 
opposition from college officials as will be 
evidenced from an examination of the com- 
mittee hearing before S. 2126 was passed, and 
at which time college officials themselves 
testified that the law was not needed. 

This Council opposes the passage of title 
IV, section 403 of S. 3158 on the grounds that 
that it is utterly uncalled for in view of the 
fact that the administrator of HHFA is 
unable to give away the $100 million already 
made available to him. How then is an 
additional $900 million justified? 

There is enclosed a copy of our current 
issue of Texas Bond Reporter, the first page 
of which carries an editorial to which we 
respectfully refer your attention. We re- 
quest that this letter and the editorial be 
entered in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and 
referred to the Housing Subcommittee which 
now has these bills under consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
: W. E. TINSLEY; 
Executive Director. 


[From the Texas Bond Reporter of 
March 26, 1956] 


Is Hovustnc Alp To LEAVE Us HOUSELESS?, 


The Housing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency was 
scheduled to begin hearings on March 20 
on various housing bills including S. 3158 and 
S. 3302. 

The latter, it will be remembered, would 
amend the formula for establishing the rate 
on Government loans for college housing. 
Under present conditions the rate would be 
increased from 2% percent to 34% percent. 
(See p. 629 of last week’s Texas Bond Re- 
porter.) 

Title IV, section 403, of S. 3158 would in- 
crease the amount available to HHFA for 
loans to municipalities from $100 million, as 
fixed by the Housing Act of 1955, to $1 bil- 
lion. (See p. 676 of February 27 Texas Bond 
Reporter.) 

The significance of April 15, which is ap- 
proaching, should not be necessary to add 
clarity to the thinking of those who might 
ponder on the financial wisdom of the Gov- 
ernment’s paying 3%, percent on 40-year 
money so that it may be put out at 2% per- 
cent for 50 years. 8S. 3302 would raise the 
joan rate by three-eights percent which 
might be enough to allow private enterprise 
to encroach on “Government business” by 
underwriting at least the earlier maturities 
of college housing issues. 
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Does anyone know of a municipality in 
Texas which has been unable to sell bonds 
at a reasonable rate of interest to finance 
“basic public works” for which S. 3158 would 
provide $1 billion? Certainly not on the 
basis of experience in Texas is the increase 
in $900 million of Federal funds for this pur- 
pose justified. 

It is doubtful that the Texas Senators and 
Congressmen will hear very much from their 
constituents on this subject unless it be 
from the segment of our business community 
which is most vitally affected: the municipal 
securities dealers. 


The Farmer in the Dell? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to have this article printed because it 
gives such a clear cut picture of what the 
farmers went through to earn their right 
to a livelihood. This letter was sent to 
me by the editor of the New. York Mills 
Herald, of New York Mills, Minn. It is 
good to have reminders such as this lest 
we forget the farmer in our strive to put 
the America people on a high economic 
basis which can only be obtained through 
a stable farm program, 

The article follows: 

THE FARMER IN THE DELL? 


If all the words that have been written 
about the American farmer in recent weeks, 
were put end-to-end, they would still be 
words. The farmer is unhappy, and that 
gives many politicians cause for sorrow be- 
cause they, the politicians, find themselves 
in a dilemma—they hear two voices, loud 
and insistent—one the voice of the farmer, 
the other, the voice of those who say they 
are speaking for the farmer. Just about 
everybody from Drew Pearson to John Doe, 
has said or is ready to say something about 
the farmer. 

Iam not a farmer, and I am not as familiar 
with farm problems as are those who make 
their living on the farm. That is why I 
would prefer to listen to the farmer and not 
to the “farm expert.” 

When I was a boy on a small farm in 
northeastern Minnesota, some 25 to 30 years 
ago, that area was growing. Old farms were 
in the process of being “opened up” to cul- 
tivation, by removing the remains of once 
proud forests—the big stumps, and the brush, 
so new fields could be plowed, and new 
pastures put into use. New farms appeared 
along the county and township roads, and 
the men and boys and often the womenfolk, 
too, worked, literally, some sunrise to sunset, 
making use of every daylight hour, in some 
kind of work, in rain or in shine. The fu- 
ture looked promising—our community was 
growing, and young people wanted to stay on 
the land. 

Today, when I drive through that area, 
I find vacant farms, the fields ugly with 
uncut hay, weeds standing tall in the yard, 
and around the buildings. Where dairy cat- 
tle once grazed, brush creeps farther and 
farther into the clearing year after year, and 
empty, lightless windows stare out at the 
road like the eyes of the dead. ‘ 

This is not an exaggeration, anyone who 
doubts my veracity, is invited to go along 
with me to see for himself. 
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These were family farms, not big ones, 
just 80 to 140 or 180 acres each. But now 
they stand alone like ghosts from the past. 

Something happened out there. I am not 
an expert, so I cannot tell you exactly what 
happened. 

This much I know: Farmers moved away 
because they could not make a living on a 
small farm. Young people did not want to 
stay on the land. Those who owned 180 acres 
and even less, bought their neighbors’ farms 
because in order to make a living from the 
soil, they had to have more of it. The farms 
that were not adjacent to big farms, were not 
purchased by neighbors, so they are vacant. 
Farms that looked prosperous 25 years ago, 
completely disappeared, so when you pass 
them now, you see only a weedy meadow, and 
not a trace of buildings that were con- 
structed with such high hopes slightly more 
than a decade ago. Small township roads 
that used to lead to the home of the famous 
farmer in the dell, are mere paths now, used 
only by hunters in the fall. More and more 
descriptions appear on the delinquent tax 
list, and township and county aid roads get 
worse year after year because there are no 
funds for repairs. After unusually heavy 
rains last summer, mile after mile of county 
aid road lay under water for weeks because 
ditches are blocked, and cannot carry away 
the water. Culverts are blocked, and the 
brush grows ever taller on the right-of-way. 
The area looks deserted. 

What happened there appears to be hap- 
pening again even in this area of big farms. 
Many family farms are being bought by 
neighbors, because they are too small to give 
@ livelihood to their owners. More and more 
young people look to the cities for their fu- 
ture because farming has become hazardous 
because of rising costs and falling prices. 

That much I know. But since I am not an 
expert, I cannot tell you exactly what should 
or what can be done about it. It would seem 
that these people would stay on their farms, 
if they could still make a living on the farm. 

When farms are vacant, small towns suf- 
fer, too. That is evident in the area where I 
grew up. You find many vacant business 
buildings in villages that are now surrounded 
by a half-alive farming community. That 
much I can see for myself. 

Perhaps it is a trend of the times, a trend 
to bigger farming because small farming does 
not pay. Be that as it may, to me it is still 
@ cause for sadness because an American in- 
stitution, the family farm, is fast disappear- 
ing from the rural scene. 

I will let the experts and the politicians tell 
me whether this is good or bad, and while 
they are explaining, perhaps they will also 
tell us what can be done to keep the small 
towns alive, when the farmers’ dollars no 
longer come to town to give a livelihood to 
the village merchants and their help. 





First Plane of Long-Range Fleet Due for 
Pan American Drops In 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of March 22 carried a very 
interesting article by George Horne con- 
cerning the delivery of the first plane 
‘of Pan American Airways’ new fleet of 
long-range Douglas DC-7C transports. 

It is ironic that this article should ap- 
pear at a time when Pan American is 
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seeking the right to put these aircraft 

into economical and reasonable opera- 

tion. 

These planes, Mr. Speaker, were 
ordered by Pan American several years 
ago in anticipation of flying the great 
circle route nonstop from the west 
coast to Toyko. As a matter of fact, 
Pan American asked the Douglas engi- 
neers in 1939 to begin drawing a big air- 
plane with a 5,000-mile range in the be- 
lief that it would have complete freedom 
to fly nonstop to the Orient over the 
great circle route which Pan American 
had surveyed in the early 1930’s. 

Since then a series of remarkable 
events has taken place, which at the 
present time, prohibits Pan American 
from flying that route and forces it to 
be content with an island-hopping run 
to Tokyo, 1,100 miles more distance than 
the shorter operation over Alaska. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board now has 
before it the question of whether true 
competition shall exist on the northern 
Pacific run or whether a single carrier 
will have what amounts to a monopoly 
of business over this direct route. North- 
west Airlines is now supposedly operat- 
ing without benefit of Federal subsidy. 
The fact that Northwest gets virtually 
all military mail destined for Tokyo and 
beyond because of the Government’s in- 
sistance that military mail travel over 
the shortest route certainly has been a 
substantial contributor to the nonsub- 
sidy status of Northwest. It seems rea- 
sonable that Pan American, which in- 
cludes in its Pacific operations the 
national interest route to Australia and 
New Zealand, should have an equal op- 
portunity to relieve the United States 
taxpayers of the necessity of continuing 
Pan American’s subsidy in the Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include Mr. George 
Horne’s New York Times article: 

First PLANE OF LONG-RANGE FLEET DUE FOR 
Pan AMERICAN DROPS IN—DovucGLas LINER 
Butt ror NONSTOP FLIGHTS ACROSS PACIFIC 
Visits Crry BRIEFLY ON TRANSCONTINENTAL 
Test TRIP 

(By George Horne) 

The first plane of Pan American World 
Airways’ new fleet of long-range Douglas 
transports dropped gently into the slush of 
an Idlewild runway yesterday. 

The new 5,000-mile DC—7C was calling at 
New York International Airport briefly, on 
a transcontinental test and certification 
flight. Around noon, she took off again for 
Washington, beginning the circuitous jour- 
ney back to the Pacific coast. 

Pan American considers the new Clipper 
Black Hawk one of the most important air- 
planes in the line’s long history as a world 
carrier. 

In range, it has about 1,000 miles on any 
commercial transport now flying. It will be 
the first plane capable of nonstop trans- 
Pacific flight and the first that can guar- 
antee nonstop flight to Europe 100 percent 
of the time. It represents one of the last 
major developments in  piston-powered 
planes, for both Douglas and Pan American 
are already deep into the exciting world of 

ets. 

, 1939 PLEA ANSWERED 
Pan American asked Douglas engineers in 

1939 to begin drawing a big airplane with 

a 5,000-mile range, and the DC-7C now on 

its test flights is the answer to a 17-year-old 

provisional order, The air company has 
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contracted for 33 of the planes at a cost of 
$88 million. 

The new Clipper was designed for the 
Pacific but will enter trans-Atlantic service 
first, in June. On August 7 the new car- 
riers will start replacing Pan American’s 
Boeings on the Pacific route to Tokyo. 

Pan American has been pressing the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for the right to fly the 
great circle route to the Orient, and the 
DC-7C is the key to the application for this 
route. The line is now required to fly to 
Tokyo through the mid-Pacific. The island- 
hopping route adds 1,100 miles to the trip 
from west coast ports. 

“The new plane will bring about a techni- 
cal revolution in trans-Pacific aviation and 
will make our present route restrictions ob- 
solete,” a spokesman for the company said 
yesterday. 

PRESIDENT REOPENED CASE 


Some years ago the CAB denied Pan Ameri- 
can’s request, but the case has recently been 
reopened by President Eisenhower, who asked 
the Federal air agency to give him new rec- 
ommendations recognizing recent develop- 
ments in air transport. 

On Monday Pan American filed a heavy 
volume of exhibits with the Board, depicting 
changes in Pacific airline business in recent 
years. Pacific volume has increased from 
26,700 passengers in 1952 to 51,800 in 1955. 
The current year’s carryings are estimated 
at 70,000. 

Last year both Pan American and its Amer- 
ican-flag. competitor, Northwest Orient Air- 
lines, which flies the shorter northern route, 
operated without Federal subsidy. North- 
west, incidentally, also plans to put 5,000- 
mile aircraft in the Pacific trade. 

The new Clipper that called at New York 
yesterday has a wingspread of 127 feet 10 
inches, some 10 feet wider than its Douglas 
predecessors. The big wings give the plane 
a tank capacity of 7,860 gallons, the secret of 
the longer range. 

Passenger comfort will be enhanced as a 
byproduct of the wider wingspread, for the 
inboard engines will each be 5 feet farther 
away from the passenger, and the interior 
of the plane will be quieter. 





Democratic Women’s Role in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. Epna F. KELiy, at the Democratic 
Women’s eastern regional conference 
in Atlantic City: 

I consider it a privilege to address the 
Democratic Women’s Eastern Regional Con- 
ference here in Atlantic City. I am glad for 
all of us that we are meeting in such a beau- 
tiful place because I like to think that 
women not only appreciate beauty in their 
surroundings but also work hard to bring it 
about. 

Women, as a whole, are new in the fleld of 
government. It was many years before they 
were recognized in the political orbit. Ac- 
tually, we were always there. (This state< 
ment might not be acceptable to those 
women whose efforts led the fight for actual 
political participation, and who pioneered 
in the political field as career women.) But 
no one can deny that every successful man 
in public life had, as his inspiration and 
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partner, a politically minded woman with 
commonsense. 

Now, life calls to all women in proportion 
to their own stations, to exert their influence 
in this confusion-torn world. Far be it 
from me to suggest in doing this that you 
neglect your home—the most precious pillar 
and foundation of society. However, there 
is always that spare time which each of us 
ean use for the benefit of the community. 
This contribution to society will be, in turn, 
statewide and nationwide. We are partners 
with men in the home. Now, we must be- 
come partners in politics for the sake of the 
community, and ultimately, for the free 
world. This we must do for the achievement 
of our common goal—a better world—a 
world where peace is a reality and not a word 
tossed about without any basis in mutual 
concord which is its true meaning. This 
must be our contribution to society. 

A common interest has brought us to this 
conference. We are Democrats, and, as such, 
are proud of our membership in that party 
because we believe in the principles to which 
it is pledged. We have faith in our leaders. 
We want to protect the laws of our Republic 
as instituted by our Founding Fathers. They 
established on this continent, this Nation 
dedicated to the recognition of the dignity 
of the human being, and respect for his civil, 
his social, and his spiritual rights. The Dem- 
ocratic Party is protecting these rights and 
liberties. The Democratic Party always will 
protect these rights and liberties. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, I view every 
act of legislation in the light of its contribu- 
tion to the goal of world peace. World events 
may be described as forming a pattern. Let 
us unravel the pattern and find the threads 
that make the design. These threads are 
symbolic of our national and international 
policies. But, destroying our pattern with 
ugly, discordant notes, are the prominent 
red threads which represent the intertwining 
stronghold that Russia has upon the world 
body politic. No longer is Russia a threat on 
the horizon. For all her mouthings of peace 
talk, she is an actual force which endangers 
all of us—not one race or color—but ‘all of 
us who believe in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Russia alone under 
the Soviet regime represents godless, mate- 
rialistic man. The leaders of the Kremlin 
have seized power and have enslaved nations 
and peoples. They rule and liquidate with 
no regard for moral justice. 

When world events forced upon the world 
the knowledge that the Soviet Union is the 
implacable enemy of all that the free world 
stands for, the Democratic Party, under the 
courageous leadership of President Harry S. 
Truman, created a bipartisan foreign policy, 
put the Marshall plan into effect, built up 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
foiled the Berlin blockade, and met the Ko- 
rean invasion with instant action—with the 
full knowledge that, and I quote from Mr. 
Truman’s memoirs, “if this were allowed to 
go unchallenged it would mean a third world 
war.” 

What Mr. Truman's place will be in the 
long perspective of history, we do not know, 
but all of us who watched the “man of deci- 
sion” discharge one overwhelming responsi- 
bility after another, were impressed and in- 
spired to follow his leadership. President 
Truman called upon experts in every field 
regardless of party affiliations, but he always 
made the final decision himself, for under 
the Constitution of the United States, that 
was his responsibility. What is most impor- 
tant to recall, he faced the world unflinch- 
ingly, giving intensive study to its problems 
and shouldering the heavy burden of his 
high office with the dedication of the great 
American we know him to be. Thus he bore 
the brunt of the responsibility along with 
the criticism of his policies attendant upon 
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his elected office, 
United States. 

And this is exactly what I had expected 
President Eisenhower would do when he 
assumed office in 1953, and it is what I hope 
he will do now in the remaining months of 
his term;' namely, to bear the responsibility 
of the issues of his administration both at 
home and abroad. I strongly resent such 
statements as were made in an article in the 
New York Times of Sunday, March 4, written 
by William S. White, and entitled “Congress 
Tightens Party Lines.” This is a quotation 
from the article: “The majority Democrats 
are now on equally clear notice that, barring 
some unforeseen domestic, economic, or for- 
eign crisis, the principal Democratic issue for 
1956 will be not the congressional story but 
the health of President Eisenhower.” 

Naturally, the President’s health will be 
discussed. But I say the discussion will 
emanate from the White House where it al- 
ways did. I say further, that those who are 
putting words into the mouths of Democrats 
are doing so to confuse the issues or at least 
to evade a discussion of the important meas- 
ures of iegislation. The true issue is not 
the President’s physical condition. It is the 
more vital issue of the powers of the Presi- 
dency that will be delegated to subordinates. 
Are matters of great domestic import or those 
of worldwide concern to be held in abeyance 
while we fight it out on the home front over 
a matter that has been decided once and for 
all by the one most concerned? 

Much time has been lost in the past 6 frus- 
trating months. United States policies both 
in the domestic field and in the foreign field 
field have been dormant—dormant during a 
period of unrivaled crises. For that reason 
I am glad that the big decision has been 
made and I am thankful that the President 
has recovered. I hope President Eisenhower 
will exert leadership and face these unfor- 
tunate realities, that he will guide positive 
legislation through Congress to meet these 
grave matters. 

You may ask what has ushered in these 
critical days in a world which is supposedly 
at peace. Why is America foundering in her 
role of leader of the free world? My answer 
is the erroneous leadership of the Republican 
Party. But before I continue my answer, let 
me review very, very briefly, some facts of 
political history. 

In 1952, Dwight Eisenhower, as the stand- 
ard bearer of the Republican Party, was 
elected President of the United States. 

The Democratic Party, rejected by the 
American people, was labeled by members of 
the Republican Party, with names of vile 
derivation, and was charged by the Republi- 
cans with lack of administration, with com- 
munistic leanings, and with lack of policy 
including the lack of a dynamic foreign 
policy. Four years have elapsed and the Re- 
publican Party must defend its administra- 
tion under the leadership of President Eisen- 
hower. 

This is a political year in the United 
States. I realize that discussion of many 
problems is “touchy.” I realize that many 
want issues removed from political discussion 
lest we Americans be misunderstood abroad. 
I ask you why is it that the Democrats are 
requested to do this? Why did not President 
Eisenhower as the leader of the Republican 
administration admit in 1953, on television, 
on radio, and in the press after 1 year spent 
in investigation of every phase of Democratic 
administration that— 

1, The Democratic Party had a good for- 
eign policy based on collective security which 
the Republican administration would at- 
tempt to continue but with a New Look? 

2. That they would not abrogate the Yalta 
agreements after the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee had weeks of hearings? 

8. That the huge unexpended balances 
with which they were saddled were worthy 
and necessary appropriations for worthy ob- 
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jectives; that they found dire need for these 
“overhang” authorizations. As an aside, it 
is only natural that some of these had to be 
revised and renegotiated. Advances in sci- 
ence alone demanded this. 

4. That the budget was difficult to balance 
due to high security costs of long lead items 
against Communist aggression and subver- 
sion. The Republicans soft pedal the fact 
that they have increased the national debt 
annually. 

5. That they found little waste in admin- 
istrative cost of the Federal Government? 

6. Why do they not admit when they are 
wrong? Social security was originally con- 
demned as socialistic. Now, it is not social- 
istic since the Republicans claim it is their 
program. 

We Democrats are willing to agree on cru- 
cial issues. On the other hand, the Republi- 
cans distort the truth concerning Demo- 
cratic Party policies and then ask us to re- 
move them from discussion. I want a com- 
plete discussion of the issues and I am sure 
the Democratic candidate will give it to us. 

Thus I say that through erroneous leader- 
ship we find the United States in one of the 
most critical periods of its history. We en- 
tered the year 1955 with a comparative van- 
tage of strength which existed up to the time 
President Eisenhower represented the United 
States at the Geneva summit meeting. I do 
not mean that we should never negotiate 
with the leaders of the Kremlin. We should 
have hope, but we should warn the American 
people and the peoples of the free world 
against false optimism. 

The Geneva Conferences (both the summit 
meeting and the Foreign Ministers’ meet- 
ing) were failures. They were more than 
failures, because they opened wide the door 
for the unprecedented success of Soviet en- 
croachment, 

As the chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee’s study mission to Europe I 
spent 2 months overseas last fall, and I 
stopped in at the Geneva Conference. I was 
convinced when I left Geneva that nothing 
would be accomplished at the meeting. This 
was confirmed by the conviction on the part 
of the European government leaders which 
was stated in my study mission report: 

“While all of the foreign officials talked to 
were sufficiently restrained as to avoid direct 
statements to this effect, there were frequent 
implications that statements of United 
States leaders last summer had been too op- 
timistic and that the opinion of their own 
people toward Russia tended to be in- 
fluenced.” 

A further quotation from this report 
tells us: 

“Allied unity, the NATO alliance, ana the 
pacts in Europe have been weakened to such 
a degree by the Geneva atmosphere that bold, 
new, dynamic programs must be devised on a 
crash basis to overcome the gains made by 
the Soviet during this period. The U.S.S.R., 
encouraged by the acceptance of their smiles, 
of their new approach, and their new look, 
again abrogated the trust of the free world, 
and in this environment established a foot- 
hold in the Middle East to further obstruct 
and divide the free world by igniting histori- 
cal issues which were at the stage when solu- 
tion was in sight.” 

The position of the West has deteriorated 
in the strategic Middle East. The adminis- 
tration must adopt and follow policies for 
coping with the increasingly dangerous 
Arab-Israeli conflict, resurgent Arab nation- 
alism, and Moscow’s intrusion into the area. 
Unfortunately, the truth of these statements 
has been brought home to all of us in the 
developments of recent weeks and more re- 
cent days. 

In the Far East we do not find peace. 
What do we find? What is the status? Hos- 
tilities in Korea ceased in July 1953 under 
an armistice agreement between the U. N. 
command and the communistic commander 
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of North Korea and the so-called Chinese 
Peoples Volunteers. No final peace settle- 
ment has been achieved, and the country 
is still divided. The negotiators returned. 
The status is a stalemate. 

I am revealing no secret when I tell you 
that during this period there had been a 
vast buildup of Red forces and war poten- 
tial in North Korea and on the China coast 
facing Formosa to which we have committed 
United States defense. We find uncertainty 
over defense of Quemoy and Matsu. We find 
that during the so-called truce, little Viet- 
nam, a@ most anti-Communist country, was 
partitioned and 11 million people, mostly 
Roman Catholic, were placed behind the Iron 
Curtain. Had it not been for the quick 
action of a few members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, of which I was one, 
the whole nation would have been swallowed 
into the Soviet maelstrom. 

Threat of Red Chinese aggression, with 
strengthened, reorganized forces in Asia ex- 
ists, and subversion is rampant. Neutralism 
is spreading in the area because of the un- 
certainty of the type and the amount of 
help which the West will give. This rise in 
neutralism can be directly attributed to the 
spell cast by the Geneva atmosphere. 

This breathing spell has been just the right 
atmosphere to permit the spread of Commu- 
nist influence and to strengthen its program 
of infiltration. The Communist strength 
was aided when the Republican administra- 
tion agreed to the removal and to changes 
in the restrictions on exports of strategic 
materials under the Mutual Security Control 
Act (the Battle Act). Thus, Russia has 
secured materials in short supply which in- 
creases her war potential. In his press con- 
ference on March 7, President Eisenhower 
defended United States participation in a 
1954 agreement that resulted in this broader 
East-West trade agreement. 

In line with this policy, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, in an exclusive interview 
with Marguerite Higgins, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, on January 29, 1956, stated 
he wants Congress to permit the sale of our 
agricultural surpluses to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. It was my amendment that placed 
the words “friendly nations” in Public Law 
480. If these countries need our surpluses, 
let us be realistic. Give them to them on 
the condition that we distribute them. 

We on the Foreign Affairs Committee await 
the recommendations of the President’s for- 
eign-aid program. It is up to him to recom- 
mend its size, scope, and destination. 

We now hear little of the huge unexpended 
balance left over by the previous administra- 
tion. Now that it has been expended, we 
hear we will have at least a $1 billion 
increased recommendation, 

On the homefront many important proj- 
ects are in need of direction—civil rights, 
housing, education, health, highway con- 
struction, broadening of social security, and 
farm legislation. Other programs need vast 
revision—the Reserve program, defense plans, 
and the ever-present treaty-power question 
being challenged along with the Status of 
Forces Agreement. 

All of these and many more Congress must 
act on and the President must demand legis- 
lation before the 84th Congress adjourns. 

We have a challenge of worldwide import 
to meet. Let us as Democrats carry on and 
continue our record for all the people. Let 
us ask the communication services to bring 
to the American people both sides of all 
issues. 

I should like to make a strong personal 
appeal to you Democratic women to do all 
in your power to elect a Democratic President 
and a Democratic Congress. You have a 
stake in the future of America and, beyond 
that, in the future of the free world. 


The Politician as Physician 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the good fortune to read a book en- 
titled “Behold the Glory,” by Chad 
Walsh. Among the many chapters which 
made an indelible impression upon my 
memory was one entitled “The Politician 
as Physician.” ‘The chapter succinctly 
and vividly reveals the politician as phy- 
sician of the body politic. He is por- 
trayed as an individual through whom 
the Heavenly Father develops his om- 
niscient plan, a plan which ever evolves 
toward the ultimate destination of man— 


‘the city of God. I have requested and re- 


ceived permission from Harper & Bros., 
New York, publishers of the book to re- 
print this chapter, and I commend it to 
the attention of my fellow Members of 
the House and also to the men and wom- 
en everywhere upon whose shoulders rest 
the responsibilities and the high honor 
of public office. 
THE POLITICIAN AS PHYSICIAN 


This is as good a place as any to look again 
at the voyage of exploration in which we are 
engaged, and to be quite clear about its 
purpose. 

We began with the private moments of 
double sight, when a door briefly opens. In 
all those moments we sensed the presence of 
God, as the unvarying part of the moment; 
and what we fleetingly saw we saw His light. 

The present voyage is to various land- 
scapes, human and not. In looking at them, 
in thinking about them, we do not expect 
any door to open at our command—the 
moments of opening are deeds of grace, and 
these cannot be commanded. But it seems 
reasonable to assume that if at all times 
we remember the moments of special vision, 
we shall detect something akin to them— 
though less vivid and compelling by one 
degree—in every scene and experience. In 
a@ word, we are hoping to find, if not God, at 
least His footprints. 

We know that God is a rover. The Father 
is every carrying on the work of creation, 
large scale and small; and He is also in 
constant search of lost sheep and prodigal 
sons. His only-begotton Son is filled with 
the same restless love; it gives Him no peace 
until all creatures are in His peace. The 
Holy Spirit eddies like the untrammeled 
wind to make all things holy. 

Therefore the particular places we visit 
during the voyage of exploration do not 
greatly matter; if we find God’s footprints 
in one, we can expect to find them in all. 

Our recent visit to the city of man re- 
vealed the many ways in which it haltingly 
prefigures the city of God. From the me- 
tropolis we travel easily to politics, the art 
by which the functioning of the earthly 
city is made possible. If we remember what 
we saw in the quick eternities of double 
sight, may we not detect something kindred 
in the work of the politician? 

We can. A good politician is like a good 
physician. The physician is a trained and 
dedicated man, who fights a running battle 
against disease, accident, and death. He 
does not create the human body, nor is he 
the inventor of that amazing well of life 
within it, but he cooperates with what is 
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already there. Most of the time he does rela- 
tively simple things. He clears up an infec- 
tion with miracle drugs; he removes a cor- 
rupt appendix. But at times he is compelled 
to be daring; he removes a kidney or a lung 
for the sake of the total body; he transplants 
pieces of bone or artery: he probes the re- 
cesses of the brain itself. Often he must 
work with death in his hands, for death is 


_ Still more certain if he does not work. 


The politician is the physician of the so- 
cial body. He does not create the life and 
fundamental health that already exist; that 
is given by God, implanted, a reflection of 
the sociability of the Trinity. So great is 
this heritage that much of history simply 
records how the social nature of the human 
race has gradually broadened to take in 
larger and larger groups. The agony through 
which the world is now passing is comparable 
to that of the late Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, when the petty dukedoms of west- 
ern Europe were being cemented, by blood 
and fire, into nations. Today the whole world 
is agonized at not being one. 

The work of the politician exists in all 
magnitudes from the village to the United 
Nations; but everywhere it is the same work. 
The good politician begins by giving thanks 
for the deep health that already exists, no 
matter how many diseases may constantly 
threaten it. Without this God-given health, 
nothing could be done. The politician can 
no more create civic health ex nihilo than 
he can snap his fingers and tell a new solar 
system to leap into existence. 

He cannot create it; but he can cooperate 
with it. This he does by trying to under- 
stand the true goal of society, and by work- 
ing with those forces that lead toward the 
goal. 

The ultimate goal is love. It must be 
made to prevail as far and as deep as men 
will consent. But love cannot be legislated, 
though legislation can remove obstacles to 
its free flow. For the most part, the legis- 
lator must aim at justice, which is love at a 
distance of 50 paces. Justice need not be a 
cold and static word. A gradual process of 
infiltration has occurred, so that justice has 
taken on some of the overtones of love. It 
no longer means, “Leave me alone and I'll 
leave you alone,” or “It is equally illegal for 
poor men and rich men to sleep in the public 
parks.” Thanks to the prophets whom God 
sends into all His political parties, justice is 
becoming positive as well as negative. Jus- 
tice has come to mean free schools, social se- 
curity, protection for oppressed groups; in 
general, an outgoing concern for every one, 
rather than the mere building of barbed 
wire entanglements to keep out trespassers. 
All this is still not the Kingdom of God in its 
fullness, but it offers clear, shining hints of 
what that Kingdom will reveal. 

The politician is like the physician in 
his perceptive cooperation with the health 
that already exists. But there is a further 
resemblance. A physician repelled by a body 
not in perfect health would be both a logical 
contradiction and a dubious friend of the 
sick; he must learn to work in the sickroom., 
In the same way, the good politician needs 
to be equally at home in the booklined study 
and the smoke-filled room. 

In the smoke-filled room the politician 
quickly becomes aware of the stubborn limi- 
tations that exist in a given society at a 
given moment. He learns the prejudices, ra- 
tional or irrational, of classes and groups. 
He senses the fears—all the more powerful 
for being only half-formulated. He learns 
the hopes, legitimate and illegitimate, of the 
interests. He must balance Wisconsin but- 
ter against southern cottonseed oil, and both 
against the housewife’s budget. He must 
weigh simultaneously the concerns of domes- 
tic industry, the Swiss watchmakers, and all 
the ramifications of world trade, 
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The physician who is too gyeat an extermist 
has licensed himself as the angel of death. 
He may remove one diseased lung or kidney; 
he dare not remove both. The politician, 
like the physician, is aiming at maximum 
health, and must judge each situation as he 
meets it—which course of action will be best 
calculated to cure whatever diseases are cura- 
ble, while he avoids the likelihood of excessive 
shock. 

In the quiet study, the good politician 
sees a hovering ideal—it is the city of God. 
In the smoke-filled room he learns how far 
the city of man is from that ideal. He 
must begin with the earthly city as it is. 
He does not despair—he has seen the vision; 
he knows the right direction of travel; he 
can afford to be patient. 

I have been praising the politician who is 
not ashamed to compromise on half a loaf. 
But the city of man also needs the person 
who serves by being an unpopular path- 
finder, decades or centuries ahead of his 
time. The early abolitionists, subject to 
mayhem in North and South alike, prepared 
the way for the practical Lincoln, who moved 
easily back and forth between the quiet 
study and the smoke-filled room. A doc- 
trinnaire and rigid Wilson was the fore- 
runner of the pragmatic Roosevelt and the 
United Nations. Churchill, in midcourse 
proclaiming the unpleasant truth that some 
infamies cannot be appeased, awoke England 
tmto readiness for its ordeal of greatest 
splendor, and prepared his own path and 
that of his nation for the postwar rebuild- 
img of a broken world. Thoreau, living in 
his hut at Walden Pond in a state of virtual 
secession from society, was actually camped 
in one of the public parks of the city of 
man, for his lonely ideas have since become 
the property of mankind; Gandhi, for in- 
stance, was in large part indebted to Thor- 
eau for the concept of civil disobedience. 

One scarcely needs to point out how vis- 
Mbly God is at work in the abolitionists or 
in a Thoreau. It is equally essential to rec- 
ognize the witness of the endlessly patient 
men who deal day by day with the hopes, the 
sicknesses, the fluctuating life of society, and 
who make themselves at home in the smoke- 
filled room because it is one of mankind’s 
homes. To adopt an attitude of proud su- 
periority toward them is tantamount to dis- 
paraging God because He deigned to be born 
in a stable. 

It is futile to talk about politics and poli- 
ticians until you have had some experience, 
however marginal, in politics. I shall speak 
for myself. It has been my good fortune to 
know, and even for a short time to work with, 
one of the really towering political figures of 
our times. I was able to observe his complete 
dedication, the solicitude of the dedicated 
physician. I have seen how he is guided by 
the hovering vision, though he can talk the 
technicalities of politics with any precinct 
captain. I have sensed the agony that is his 
when the vision collides head-on with the 
intractable limitations -of any society at a 
particular moment in its history. But I have 
not seen him turn to bitterness or despair or 
eynicism. The vision remains; he works to- 
ward it as far and as fast as he can. 

This experience has made me look again at 
politics in general. I think I can now see it 
‘with flashes of doublesight. As I observe the 
mayors, governors, assemblymen, Congress- 
man, Cabinet members, and other politicians 
about me I do not admire all of them. Some 
seem seriously mistaken in their ideas; some 
are stupid; a few have the evil of demons in 
their hearts. All this is merely to say that 
they are human beings, and vary as other 
mortals do. But in the majority of politi- 
cians I now discern, to a varying degree, an 
awareness of the hovering ideal and some 
recognition of the city of man as a groping 
toward the city of God. 

All social contrivances are clumsy and im- 
perfect, and those who devise them are mere 
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men. But thanks be to the patient men who 
are willing to be clumsy and imperfect in 
order that the eternal harmony and sociabil- 
ity of the Blessed Trinity may be less broken- 
ly refiected and prefigured in the city of man. 
And praised be God, who sent His Son into a 
stable, and sends His prophets into smoke- 
filled rooms. 





Water and the West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a 
great problem existing in the West is now 
under consideration by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
That problem has to do with Western 
water rights and their standing as mat- 
ters of law in the irrigation and reclama- 
tion program of the United States. -Bills 
dealing with this subject have attracted 
a great deal of attention. The problem 
is a very serious one for the people of the 
West. In my home State, the Deseret 
News and Salt Lake Telegram has re- 
cently published a very able editorial on 
these bills and on the problems with 
which they deal. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News and 
Salt Lake Telegram of March 23, 1956] 
WATER AND THE WEST 

No one has to tell a westerner the value 
of water. He knows his very life is depend- 
ent on it in this semiarid area. 

Easterners, however, are used to an abund- 
ance of water and only rarely, and usually 
with difficulty, get to understand the west- 
ern point of view. The latest case in point 
has brought a split in the Eisenhower 
cabinet. 

Westerners have been outraged at the 
way Federal agencies—and particularly the 
armed services—have disregarded western 
water law. The Navy, in what is becoming 
@ cause celebre, refused point blank to pay 
the State of Nevada a $6 filing fee and to 
sign the standard certificate stating the 
water would be put to beneficial use, in 
drilling wells near Hawthorne. The Justice 
Department backed the Navy in its stand 
that Federal agencies are not subject to 
State water laws. 

Now the argument has progressed to cabi- 
net level, and the Justice and Defense De- 
partments are still the major opponents of 
the idea that Federal agencies should con- 
form to State water laws. Interior and Agri- 
culture Departments are supporting pending 
legislation to require respect for State water 
laws. It may be significant that both Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson and Interior Sec- 
retary McKay have first-hand acquaintance 
with the West’s water problem. 

Wyoming’s Senator Franx BarrerT and 
Idaho’s Representative Hamer BupcEe have 
introduced bills to require Federal agencies 
to comply with State water laws, and Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from other Western 
States are strongly supporting them. The 
problem has long been critical, but the com- 
paratively recent boom in the establishment 
of new military reservations—mostly in the 
West has brought it to a near-boil. 
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The Department of Justice has made it 
plain it considers the Federal Government 
sovereign in all water matters, and that it 
wants no nonsense from the States. Justice 
Department testimony at hearings on Rep- 
resentative Budge’s H. R. 741 was disturbing 
to those who know the West’s water prob- 
lem. And the West’s fight is made more 
difficult by the fact that very few congress- 
men from the humid areas of the Nation 
either understand it or particularly care 
about it. 

Westerners do not want to hamper the 
defense’ effort by withholding needed water 
from the various military establishments 
that are taking up more and more of our 
land. But we do want to make sure that 
the military takes no more water than it 
actually needs, and that the water is put 
to effective use. After watching the way 
the various branches of the service have 
commandeered wildlife refuges, cattle ranges 
and so on, many people are more than a 
little suspicious of their high-handed at- 
titude on water. Water “urgently” needed 
may be just what is implied—or it may be 
“needed” only to set up a reserve supply 
or for entirely nonessential uses. 

Many of the military leaders are un- 
acquainted with the water problem in the 
West, and cannot be expected to understand 
it. For that reason it is doubly important 
that they comply with the laws of western 
States, where water is a most precious com- 
modity. 

The Barrett-Budge bills should be en- 
acted into law—in the long run they would 
be in the national as well as western re- 
gional interest. 





The Criminal Record of Gen. Ivan Serov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the free world were shocked last week 
to hear that Col. Gen. Ivan Serov, chair- 
man of the Soviet Committee of State 
Security, had landed at London airport 
for the purpose of completing arrange- 
ments for the springtime visit to Eng- 
land of Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chev. 

This shock was well founded because 
General Serov has one of the blackest 
records as a Kremlin hatchet man. He 
has been aptly described as the Himmler 
of the Russian Communist regime. 

This General Serov arrived at London 
Airport in a new Soviet jet-type passen- 
ger plane which immediately attracted 
widespread public attention and specu- 
lation. For a while it appeared as 
though the jet passenger plane he ar- 
rived in would get more public attention 
than the infamous General Serov him- 
self. This was, in my judgment, pre- 
cisely what the schemers in the Kremlin 
expected would happen because it is 
clear that London is indeed an unusual 
place for the unveiling of a new Russian 
jet passenger plane. 
~ The free press of Great Britain and 
the British people were not taken in by 
this clever trick and consequently lost 
no time in objecting to this unwelcome 
visitor, General Serov, and exposing 
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some of his major crimes against hu- 
manity. The British press and people 
engaged in public renunciation of Gen- 
eral Serov, which no doubt played a 
major part in causing his early return to 
Moscow yesterday. 

It is understood that this same Gen- 
eral Serov will return to England with 
Communist Party Boss Khrushchev and 
his traveling companion, Bulganin. 
General Serov is the close friend and 
long-time associate of the big boss, 
Khrushchev. The record shows that 
Serov served under Khrushchev in 1940 
when Khrushchev was secretary of the 
Communist Party in the Ukraine. So 
well did he serve in the capacity of Com- 
missar of Internal Affairs for Ukraine 
that Khrushchev had him promoted in 
February 1941 to First Deputy Commis- 
sar of State Security for all of the 
U. S. S. R. It was from this position 
that he made his unenviable record of 
major crimes against humanity. 

Since it is likely that we will be hear- 
ing more about General Serov in the 
future, especially in connection with his 
next visit to England as bodyguard of 
Communist Party Boss Khrushchev, the 
American people should be ‘given the 
highlights of his record. 

In all my experiences, both as execu- 
tive trial counsel at the international 
Nuremberg war-crimes trials and as a 
member of the House Select Committee 
To Investigate Communist Aggression, 
83d Congress, I have never seen a record 
of crimes against humanity more shock- 
ing than that established by General 
Serov. Here are some of his crimes 
which hive brought him to the highest 
Communist glory. 

First. In 1941, as Deputy Commissar 
of State Security of the U. S. S. R., he 
signed and issued order No. 001223, set- 
ting forth “instructions regarding the 
manner of conducting the deportation 
of anti-Soviet elements from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia.” This order gives 
minute instructions on-how the secret 
arrest and deportation of all patriots in 
the Baltic States were to be carried out. 
All leadership elements of the popula- 
tion of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were to be rounded up and ruthlessly 
deported to the huge slave empire of 
the Soviet Union. It is estimated that 
up to 70,000 patriots of the Baltic States 
were rounded up during the nights of 
June 13-14, 1941, in response to. this 
Serov directive and deported to the 
slavery of the Soviet Union. This was 
in addition to another 70,000 freedom- 
loving Balts who were forcibly deported 
shortly after the first Russian occupa- 
tion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Serov Order No. 001223 includes 
specific instructions on how husbands 
and wives are to be separated at the rail- 
road station and shipped to different 
slave-labor camps. Families were to be 
split and disseminated in a manner un- 
befitting the treatment of animals. 
All this was ordered by General Serov 
in an effort to break the great spirit of 
the Baltic people and to reduce them to 
the status of the faceless masses of the 
Soviet Union. 

The full text of Order No. 001223 may 
be seen on page 464 of the Third Interim 
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Report of the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression, 83d 
Congress, second session. 

Second. In the period 1943 to 1945 this 
same General Serov supervised the in- 
ternational crimes of genocide against 
the following nations: (a) The Crimean 
Tatars. A nation of 500,000 people were 
forcibly deported from their native 
Crimea in the course of 48 hours. The 
entire population was moved from a sub- 
tropical climate to the frigid reaches of 
the Ural Mountains with no preparation 
whatever as to clothing or housing or 
food. Thus vanished from the face of 
the earth the Crimean-Tatar nation. 
(b) The Kalmyks. These peaceful 
descendants of Ghehgis Khan were up- 
rooted from their autonomous region 
and scattered to the four winds—includ- 
ing the tundra regions of Siberia and 
the slave-labor camps found everywhere 
in the U.S. S.R. A nation once proud 
and great was erased in a matter of 
hours by the process of forced deporta- 
tion and _ dissemination. (c) The 
Chechens and the Ingushi. These two 
ancient nations were located in North 
Caucaus. Being primarily herdsmen 
and agriculturists, they were very peace- 
ful. But they too were destroyed by the 
process of forced deportation. In the 
course of 48 hours over 350,000 Chechens 
and Ingushi were rounded up and carted 
off to the most barren areas of the 
U. S. S. R., and their native homelands 
left lifeless and deserted. 

Third. From June 1945 to January 
1947 Serov served as Security Chief of 
East Germany. It will be recalled that 
during this period widespread kidnap- 
ing operations were carried out from 
East Germany against all types of sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians in 
West Germany. These scientists and 
technicians were indentured by the 
Russian Communists in order to better 
prepare the U. S. S. R. to carry out its 
unrelenting policy of warfare against all 
civilization. General Serov was the 
mastermind behind these kidnapings. 

Fourth. In 1952 Serov was awarded 
the Order of Lenin for his work on the 
Volga-Dam Canal project. It will be re- 
called that this canal was dug by slave 
laborers from every area of the Com- 
munist empire. It will also be recalled 
that the loss of human life in complet- 
ing the canal dwarfed the horrible hu- 
man sacrifices caused by Peter the Ter- 
rible in carrying out his building pro- 
gram. Thousands of Poles, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Ukrainians, Armenians, Byelo- 
russians, Georgians, Slovaks, and Hun- 
garians were among those who perished 
on this project. Serov was one of the 
driving forces-behind this project, his 
deportation schemes from all the en- 
slaved non-Russian nations provided the 
manpower and human sacrifices de- 
manded by the Kremlin. 

All this is but a part of the black rec- 
ord of the man sent from Moscow to Lon- 
don by Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chev to complete arrangements for his 
visit to England in the near future. 
Serov is a trusted aid and associate of 
Khrushchev. Khrushchev must depend 
upon men with black records like Serov’s 
in order to carry out the Kremlin’s nev- 
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er-changing plan for world conquest. 
That is the true nature of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 

The leaders of the free world would do 
well to measure the sincerity of the 
Kremlin claims for peaceful coexistence 
by the character and record of those who 
now lead the world Communist move- 
ment. It is impossible to separate 
Khrushchev from Serov or Serov from 
the Russian campaign for peaceful co- 
existence. Now is it possible to separate 
Stalin, Khrushchev, Serov, or any other 
Communist leader from the many crimes 
against humanity committed by the 
conspiracy of communism. These 
crimes are recorded on the conscience 
of all civilization and the guilty parties 
remain the same, despite the present 
Kremlin effort to shift all the blame to 
the late dictator Stalin. 

The British press and people are to 
be congratulated on the public renuncia- 
tion given to General Serov and the part 
they played in bringing about his early 
return to Moscow. It is hoped that the 
British diplomats and political leaders 
will in turn respond to the will of the 
British people and thus cancel out the 
return to England of General Serov and 
P7 companion in crime Nikita Khrush- 
chev, 





Plight of Former Soviet Nationals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in one of the New 
York newspapers a letter to the editor 
written by Julius Epstein, who com- 
mented upon the plight of former Soviet 
nationals. These people, in choosing 
freedom and life in America, were obliged 
to enter our land under false identities. 
They now live in fear of exposure, and 
under the present law they are liable to 
deportation. Yet, if returned to their 
lands of origin, they are faced with al- 
most certain death or enslavement. I 
have introduced a bill calling for an 
amendment to the law, so as more prop- 
erly to serve the interests of justice in 
such cases. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the brief letter referred to be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 29, 1956] 
REFUGEE BLACKMAIL, 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

It is a fact that right now probably more 
than 30,000 former Soviet national, mostly 
Russians and Ukrainians, are living in this 
country under false identities. 

They had to forge their credentials while 
in European camps for displaced persons, in 
order to escape certain deaths or enslave- 
ment as a result of forced repatriation to 
the Soviet orbit. When they later applied 
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for entry into the United States, they natur- 
ally used their forged papers. They cannot 
be blamed for this. They were admitted to 
the United States under these forged cre- 
dentials and are now living in teror and fear 
under the assumed false identities. Accord- 
ing to the law, they are liable to deportation. 

These 30,000 or more—nobody knows the 
exact figure—represent a tremendous poten- 
tial reservoir to be tapped by the Soviet in- 
telligence apparatus in the United States. 
Soviet espionage, being what it is, leaves us 
no doubt whatsoever that Soviet agents are 
daily trying to blackmail many of these 
30,000 into submission to Moscow by becom- 
ing Soviet spies or face exposure of their 
illegal entry into the United States. This 
situation is a continuous threat to our in- 
ternal security and should be investigated, if 
not by a specially created House committee, 
then by the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security. 

Senator WarTxtns, of Utah, introduced on 
February 8, 1956, an amendment to the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act which, if adopted, would 
clear all those anti-Communists who are 
now living under false identities. 

The most important part of the Watkins 
amendment reads as follows: 

“Sec. 241. (a) Any alien in the United 
States (including an alien crewman) shall, 
upon the order of the Attorney General, be 
deported who— 

“(1) at the time of entry was within one 
or more of the classes of aliens excludable by 
the law existing at the time of such entry; 
except that this paragraph shall not apply 
to an otherwise admissible alien, admitted to 
the United States under the displaced per- 
sons act of 1948, as amended, who misrepre- 
sented his place of birth and identity in 
applying for a visa, if such alien shall estab- 
lish to the satisfaction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that the misrepresentation (i) was 
predicated upon the fact that the alien had 
reasonable grounds to fear repatriation to 
his former residence or homeland where he 
would be persecuted because of race, religion 
or political opinions and (ii) was not com- 
mitted for the purpose of evading the quota 
restrictions of the immigration laws or an 
investigation of the alien at the place of 
his former residence or elsewhere.” 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will 
adopt thisamendment. But adoption of the 
amendment is not enough and cannot be 
achieved in the near future. What we need 
is an immediate investigation of the present 
situation. 

JuLtus EPSTEIN. 

New York, February 24, 1956. 





Address by the Governor of Maryland on 
the Nation’s Educational Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the 
searching spotlight with which millions 
of us have been trying to probe the dark- 
est recesses of our Nation’s educational 
problems has now been turned back on 
our own ranks. 

In a speech which should be given 
careful consideration by every adult 
American, Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
of Maryland, recently offered all of us 
a timely challenge by observing: 

You and I, not the schoolboys and girls, are 
the students who must learn fast. 
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Such a renewal of academic interest by 
the people of the United States is neces- 
sary these days, the Governor indicated, 
so that we can obtain the type of national 
knowledge that will lead to “greatness 
surpassing all that we achieved in the 
past.” 

In making his remarks, the Governor 
luckily was speaking to members of the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women. I say “luckily” because I know 
that the ladies of that particular organi- 
zation, such as Mrs. William Baier, who 
is president, and Mrs. Milton Wittman, 
who is chairman of the group’s legislative 
committee—will heed the Governor’s ad- 
vice enthusiastically in areas where they 
might possibly find small, personal de- 
ficiencies. 

Others, too, will find the Governor’s 
words sound and thought provoking. So 
I ask unanimous consent to have his en- 
tire speech printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The address was delivered 
to the University Women on March 19, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress or Gov. THEODORE R. McKELpIN, 
BETHESDA-CHEVY CHASE BRANCH, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, MoNn- 
DAY, Marcu 19, 1956 
The presence of the word “university” in 

the title of this organization assures that 
anyone invited to address you will turn his 
thoughts toward some phase of education. 
I have no objection to that, provided it is un- 
derstood that I shall speak of education, not 
of pedagogy, what we ought to know, not 
how we ought to learn it. Teaching methods 
are so thorny a subject that the prudent lay- 
man carefully avoids expressing any opinion 
about them. 

In any event you, as university women, 
have been exposed to teaching methods and 
presumably have mastered the learning proc- 
ess. You need no advice from me. But 
when the question shifts from how to learn 
to what to learn, I do not hesitate to claim 
the right to an opinion; for many years in 
public life have given me a sharp awareness, 
sometimes uncomfortably sharp, of what 
Americans need to know here in the middle 
of the 20th century. 

It is not what our forefathers needed to 
know in the middle of the 19th, or the 18th, 
or the 17th century. In 1656, for example, an 
American woman who was, let us say, an 
ancestress of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, there- 
fore an inhabitant of New Amsterdam, 
needed to know, first of all, household arts, 
including the weaving of cloth, the making 
of soap and the brewing of beer, all then 
regarded as part of a housewife’s work. If 
she was interested in public affairs at all, 
the problem that engaged her attention was 
how to keep the Swedes out of New Amstel, 
which we now call New Castle, in Delaware; 
for the Dutch had just thrown the Swedes 
out of that settlement and they were threat- 
ening to come back. 

In 1756 an American woman, a descendant 
of the one first mentioned, lived in a city that 
had been English for about 80 years. She 
still needed to know the same household arts, 
which had not changed much in a hundred 
years; and if she was interested in public af- 
fairs, she must have been worried over the 
disheartening progress of the French and 
Indian War, known in Europe as the Seven 
Years’ War, which the British and their allies 
seemed to be steadily losing, despite the best 
efforts of young Colonel Washington and his 
Virginia forest rangers. It seemed highly 
probable at the time that America was des- 
tined to be French. 
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In 1856 soap, beer, and cloth had become 
commercial products and up in Poughkeepsie 
a rich brewer was already turning over in his 
mind plans for a college that should give 
women an education equal in every respect 
to that given in the best men’s colleges. His 
name was Matthew Vassar, and the fact that 
his thoughts turned to this idea is evidence 
that American women were showing an in- 
telligent interest in public affairs. One, in- 
deed, had already flung a bomb into American 
intellectual life, for it was in 1851 that Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe published Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. 

At that, though, the interests of intelligent 
American women were largely absorbed by 
the struggle to free themselves from onerous 
legal and social restrictions imposed on them 
by reason of their sex. In 1856 an American 
woman could rank as an intellectual leader if 
she had a fair acquaintance with American 
and English history, law, and literature. So 
could an American man. Our national task 
then was the subduing of our own continent, 
and the crux of our international policy was 
our relation with the British Empire. 

But the situation in 1956 is so utterly dif- 
ferent that we have not ourselves as yet 
comprehended it. More than that, it has 
come about within the lifetime of men and 
women who are still in early middle age, 
which is to say, it has come about suddenly, 
for a single lifetime is not much in the long 
history of a nation. As late as 1914 an Ameri- 
can man or woman, could play the part of 
an intelligent citizen without knowing much 
that was not embraced in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can cultural tradition. Our whole system of 
college education was, and for that matter 
still is, based almost entirely on Roman law 
and Greek philosophy as they were under- 
stood by European scholarship. 

That situation prevailed because in 1914 
Europe was the unquestioned center of power 
for the whole world. The United States and 
Japan were already strong, but .they were 
definitely on the fringes, not in the center of 
power, while Russia was disorganized and 
weak, as well as a fringe power. 

Forty-two years later the center of power 
that had existed ever since the Turks were 
stopped nearly 400 years ago, has split into 
two segments, one centered in Washington, 
the other in Moscow. The result is that each 
center exercises moral, political, and eco- 
nomic influence over something like half the 
surface of the globe. 

Ordinarily such changes are spread over 
several generations. What the father learns 
he passes on to the son, and the son to the 
grandson, so the third generation reaches the 
center of power more or less prepared for it. 
But Americans were thrown into it without 
time for adequate preparation. A man of 56 
is indignant if you insinuate that he is old; 
yet he was 12 years old at the time of the first 
election of Woodrow Wilson and should be 
able to remember it without difficulty. That 
is to say, he has witnessed the whole violent 
upheaval and, being still in active life, must 
adjust himself to it. 

This is one of the stiffest problems in 
education ever presented to a nation. Train 
up a child in the way he should go, saith 
scripture, and when he its old he will not 
depart from it. Sound doctrine, without 
doubt, yet admittedly difficult; how much 
more difficult is it, then, to train up mature 
men and women to go in a completely new 
way for which nothing in their formal 
schooling has prepared them? 

You are university women, presumably 
exceptionally well-educated women. But 
how many of you had three stiff college 
courses, one in the history of the Byzantine 
Empire, another in Hindu philosophy, and 
a third in Chinese literature? I dare say 
only a handful who might have had aspira- 
tions to become orientalists. Yet Russia is 
the heir of Bysantium, India has become 
one of our chief problems, and China bids 
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ence. We have to do something intelligent 
about all three, or we shall fail in our posi- 
tion of leadership. 

It is idle to say that we have specialists 
who have spent years studying all these 
things. We have them, yes—none too many, 
but perhaps enough to do all that specialists 
can. The trouble is that the most that 
specialists can do is work out details; they 
cannot determine the overall policy of a 
self-governing nation. The final authority is 
the will of the majority, which specialists 
cannot control. 

Viewed from one angle, this is an appall- 
ing situation. If you compare what we 
Americans know about this modern world 
with what we need to know, you may well 
be disheartened. But I invite you to look 
at it from another angle, and perhaps it 
will not seem so bad. We have been very 
much involved in the affairs of the world 
for 25 years, and we have been in a posi- 
tion of enormous responsibility for more 
than 10 years. That is not long enough for 
us to reach a solution of any of the greater 
problems, but it is ample time for us to 
have made a complete mess of things, and 
we have not done so. I am doing no boast- 
ing. We as a people have made plenty of 
errors, and will probably make more. But 
we have not as yet plunged the world into a 
third world war, which would be the final 
proof of incompetence. 

The thing that has saved us, as I believe, 
is that while there is a great deal that we 
need to know and do not, there is one thing 
that we know better than any other people 
in the world. We are expert in the art of 
self-government. 

We ought to be. We have had longer ex- 
perience at it than any other great nation. 
Britain did not become really democratic 
until after the Reform bill of 1832, at which 
time we already had half a century’s experi- 
ence as an organized nation. As a matter 
of fact, our training is considerably older 
than that; it really began with the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in 1619 and was con- 
tinued in the New England town meeting, 
much older than the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

I believe that the average American Is, as 
you might say, politically literate to a greater 
extent than the average citizen of any other 
nation; and I think it was this skill, shared 
by the great mass of our people, that has 
saved us from making any completely fatal 
blunder since the end of the Second World 
War left us in our terribly difficult position. 

I repulse the suggestion that this implies 
a sneer at our leadership during these years. 
Our bipartisan foreign policy has not been 
administered perfectly, but it has been ad- 
ministered honestly and, on the whole, skill- 
fully. But if we had had the greatest diplo- 
mats in the world, if our leadership had been 
a combination of Elizabeth the Great, Talley- 
rand, Metternich, and Bismarck, still a self- 
governing nation would have failed if the 
people had not been reasonably well trained 
in the art of government. Throughout these 
critical years the will of the majority has been 
fairly reasonable; and with that behind them 
our leaders could bring us through. 

Nevertheless, Americans have a great deal 
to learn, and a dreadfully short time in which 
to learn it. We cannot depend on the schools 
and colleges for this kind of teaching, for 
they will be too late. You and I, not the 
schoolboys and girls, are the students who 
must learn fast; and if we have lost the 
ability to study and to master new ideas, I 
shudder to think of what will befall the ris- 
ing generation. 

The fact remains, however, that we have a 
good start, a far better start than theorists 
had any reason to predict 10 years ago. The 
thunderbolt has not fallen. True, we have 
not yet chained the lightning. It still plays 
across the horizon in very ominous fashion. 
But I am persuaded that every day that the 
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catastrophe of a general war is delayed re- 
duces somewhat the risk; and if 

“At my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near.” 
T also believe that we are learning, and learn- 
ing fast. 

I urge you as educated women to omit no 
effort to hasten the learning process. For 
it is more than prudence, it is also the ave- 
nue to a national greatness surpassing all 
that we have achieved in the past. That 
there are lions in the path is far less im- 
portant than that it is the path to a goal 
that is all men’s heart’s desire. 





Facilitation of the Refugee-Relief Pro- 
gram—Proposals of American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, con- 
sideration of the refugee relief program, 
and legislation to aid in better effecting 
this program, is of concern to us all. 
Among the organizations deeply inter- 
ested in this matter is the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, with offices in New York. 

I have been furnished by this organ- 
ization proposals which it is believed will 
facilitate the program. In the interest 
of placing these views in the hands of 
all Members of the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the material—which 
is somewhat detailed—be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES For FOREIGN SERVICE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 16, 1956. 
The PRESENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: As national voluntary agen- 
cies accredited by the Administrator of the 
Refugee Relief Act who represent a large seg- 
ment of the American population concerned 
with the implementation of the rufugee re- 
lief program, we wish to thank you for your 
repeatedly expressed interest in this pro- 
gram and to solicit your further help in mak- 
ing it fully effective. We look upon the pro- 
gram as a desirable expression of our Amer- 
ican foreign policy and of our humanitarian 
desire to assist the homeless and oppressed, 
and believe'it is to the best interest of our 
country as well as to the best interests of 
the homeless of the world that the terms of 
the act be fulfilled. 

May we respectfully call to your atten- 
tion the present situation with reference to 
the refugee relief program? The present rate 
of security clearance and of visa issuance in 
some countries is not now sufficient to com- 
plete the processing of the registered appli- 
cants who now have assurances nor of those 
applicants who, we believe, will receive as- 
surances through our agencies during 1956. 
In Germany, for example, the visa rate of 
265 visas per week for the last 10 weeks needs 
to be increased immediately to more than 
873 visas per week through December 31, 1956, 
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to cover all refugees now in processing. Also, 
actual experience over the past 244 years now 
clearly indicates that changes in some of the 
provisions of the Refugee Relief Act would 
be beneficial in carrying out the true intent 
of this legislation. 

Therefore we are submitting in the at- 
tached statement some proposals which, in 
our judgment, merit your consideration. We 
hope that through administrative clarifica- 
tion and acceleration of the refugee relief 
program where it now lags and through your 
recommending as necessary to the leaders 
of both parties in Congress certain reason- 
able amendments, that the Refugee Relief 
Act can be fully implemented and its im- 
portant objectives made possible. 

To support you in this humanitarian task 
we are sending copies of this letter and 
statement to many of the leaders in both 
Houses of Congress, 

Respectfully yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Epwarp E.. SwANSTROM, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Refugee Relief Program. 


Members of the Committee on Refugee 
Relief Program of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service: 
American Federation of International Insti- 
tutes, Inc., American Fund for Czechoslovak 
Refugees, Inc., Catholic Relief Services-Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc., 
Church World Service, Inc., International 
Rescue Committee, Inc., International Social 
Service, Inc., Lutheran Refugee Service, Tol- 
stoy Foundation, Inc., United Friends of 
Needy and Displaced Peopie of Yugoslavia, 
Inc., United Hias Service, Inc., United Ukrain- 
ian American Relief Committee, Inc. 





SOME PROPOSALS BY AMERICAN VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
States For FACILIATING THE REFUGEE RE- 
LIEF PROGRAM 
I. LEGISLATIVE CHANGES URGENTLY NEEDED 

1. Redefinition of the terms “refugee,” “es- 

capee,” and “expellee” 

The present definitions require that an 
escapee or German expellee in order to qual- 
ify must not be “firmly resettled”; must be 
“out of his usual place of abode”; and must 
be in “urgent need of assistance for the 
essentials of life and transportation.” These 
phrases have been difficult to interpret, even 
with administrative clarification and relax- 
ation of the meanings of the term, they have 
resulted in the exclusion of large numbers 
of deserving refugees, particularly those who 
through diligence and hard work have made 
themselves economically independent in 
their present places of asylum even though 
they have never intended to remain perma- 
nently in such places. To overcome these 
difficulties, we recommend that the term 
“refugee” should apply to the Italian, Greek, 
and Dutch groups, and the term “escapee” 
and “expellee” shouldbe redefined to read 
“any person” instead of “any refugee.” 

2. Provision for escapees in additional areas 


We recommend that the areas to which 
special nonquota visa numbers for escapees 
are available be expanded to include Spain, 
North Africa, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Kuwait, 
and Jordan. Under the present provisions 
of the law only those escapees residing in 
NATO countries, Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or 
Trieste are presently eligible. The addi- 
tional number of escapees who would be eli- 
gible under the proposed amendment is 
small, but they are in great need and are as 
deserving as those presently covered. 


3. Security and other investigations 


Section 15 of the Refugee Relief Act, as 
amended, reads as follows: “Except as other- 
wise expressly provided by this act, all of 
the provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applica- 
ble under this act.” In other words, each 
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applicant for a special nonquota visa under 
the Refugee Relief Act is subject to the same 
security and other investigations as appli- 
cants for regular quota visas under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

We believe that in view of the above, sec- 
tions 11 (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e) of the 
Refugee Relief Act, as amended, are unnec- 
essary and impose time-consuming and 
, costly blocks to the expeditious processing 
of applicants and should, therefore, be elim- 
inated. 

4. Certificate of readmission 

Although the majority, of applicants for 
special nonquota visas under the Refugee 
Relief Act, as amended, are able to obtain 
certificates of readmission as required by 
section 7 (d) (2) of the act, nevertheless a 
small number of otherwise qualified appli- 
cants for purely technical reasons are not 
able to obtain these certificates. Therefore, 
we recommend that the Secretary of State 
be authorized to waive this requirement in 
cases where it is the only bar to the admis- 
sion of persons otherwise eligible under the 
Refugee Relief Act. 

5. Utilization of unused visas 


Developments since the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 203 indicate that the visa allocations 
for expellees and escapees in Germany and 
Austria are greater than will be required 
by the number of probably eligible appli- 
cants. Also the allocations for the probably 
eligible applicants in Greece, Italy, the Far 
East, and NATO countries are considerably 
less than the number of applicants. There- 
fore, it is recommended that the Adminis- 
trator be authorized to reallocate surplus 
quotas to other categories where they are 
needed, after making proper provisions to 
safeguard the visas actually needed for eli- 
gible applicants from Germany, Austria, and 
the Netherlands. For practical purposes it 
is recommended that a partial reallocation 
of 30,000 be made immediately and that fur- 
ther allocations be made if the program 
warrants in the interest of the effectiveness 
of the act. 

To insure the fullest utilization of visas 
unused by applicants in process as of De- 
cember 31, 1956, and by beneficiaries of as- 
surances received by the Department of State 
on or before December 31, 1956, and also 
for the benefit of orphan applicants, we rec- 
ommend that the termination date of the 
Refugee Relief Act be extended by 6 months 
or as much as a year if, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of State, this extension 
is required. 

In relation to the availability of quota 
numbers, we also wish to call attention to 
the fact that there is no provision in the 
law as written or in the proposed amend- 
ments, for faking care of escapees from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain who will have fled 
after December 31, 1956. We would suggest 
that provision be made in the basic immi- 
gration law to take care of these people. 


6. Orphans 


The 10-year age limit for orphans should 
be increased to 14 for a principal applicant 
coming to the United States for adoption 
by a United States citizen and spouse, and 
special provision should be made for the 
admission of siblings of such principal ap- 
plicant up to the age of 16. The number of 
admissions under this special section should 
be increased by 1,000. 


7. Admission of persons having tuberculosis 
to provide for reunion of refugee families 
In view of the great desirability of main- 

taining or restoring family unity, it is rec- 

ommended that under proper safeguards for 
care and medical treatment after arrival in 
the United States, members of family groups 
who are excludable because of tuberculosis in 
any form but who otherwise qualify under 
the Refugee Relief Act, be allowed to accom- 
pany or follow their families to the United 
States. 
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8. Adjustment of status 


The words “lawfully entered” should be 
deleted under section 6 of Public Law 203, as 
amended. The requirement that the quota 
to which the alien is charged be oversub- 
scribed should also be eliminated. The Sec- 
retary of State should be authorized to in- 
crease the number of aliens whose status can 
be readjusted under the provisions of this 
act if additional numbers are needed. 


9. United States and the hard core 


As an additional factor in resolving the 
refugee problem, we wish to bring to your 
attention the urgent need of some new pro- 
vision for those among the refugees who are 
the so-called hard core—those thousands 
for whom no employment-centered resettle- 
ment is possible. These are the aged, the in- 
firm, the amputees, the blind, and others 
for whom humanitarian care is the only an- 
swer. Through the United Nations Office of 
High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
United States Escapee Program, our Govern- 
ment is helping to provide for these people 
today. France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland are offering 
generous opportunities for some of them and 
for their families. It is our hope that Con- 
gress will make provision whereby a Govern- 
ment-sponsored plan can be achieved to 
bring 1,000 such persons to this country for 
permanent care in their declining years. In 
such a plan provision should be made where- 
by the families of these hard-core groups, 
voluntary agencies, and State or private in- 
stitutions can work together with the Gov- 
ernment in assisting these people. Refugees 
may make good labor, good citizens, good 
Americans. Also they may be hard core. 
We believe we in the United States of Ameri- 
ca should help on this problem not by money 
only but by offering homes in our own coun- 
try to a fair share of the victims of oppres- 
sion. 

10. Mortgaging of quotas 

Because of its value in the future, particu- 
larly for persons fleeing from Iron Curtain 
countries, we favor the cancellation of mort- 
gages on quotas which became effective as 
a result of sections 3 (c) and 4 (a) of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, 
and the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
section 201 (e) (2). 


II. ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IMMEDIATELY 
NEEDED 


It is believed that the following adminis- 
trative changes in implementation of the 
Refugee Relief Act would greatly expedite the 
present operation of the program. 


1. Transportation—A refugee relief program 
responsibility 

The same provisions for ocean transporta- 
tion which have been made for refugees from 
Europe should also be made available to ref- 
ugees, including orphans, from the Near and 
Far East. In the absence of such provision 
there is serious discrimination against such 
persons, causing difficult problems for agen- 
cies and sponsors of persons already visaed 
but for whom no Refugee Relief Act trans- 
portation arrangements are available. For- 
tunately, the law authorized the Secretary of 
State to make such arrangements (see sec. 8). 
The estimates of the number of persons who 
may need such transportation have been in 
the Department of State since August. The 
mumber of visa-ready cases awaiting the 
transportation arrangements as authorized in 
section 8 is growing daily; at this moment at 
least 125 orphans are in this most unfortu- 
nate position. We hope this increasingly 
urgent matter can be arranged without fur- 
ther delay. Several Government agencies 
have funds and interests which surely can be 
associated under the specific authorization 
given the Secretary of State. Transportation 
provisions for all persons qualifying under 
the Refugee Relief Act should and can be 
made uniform under section 8 of Public Law 
203. 
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2. Section 11 (a) 


This section requires that for all applicants 
there be thorough investigations and written 
reports prepared by such investigative agency 
or agencies of the United States as the Presi- 
dent designates, regarding such persons’ 
character, reputation, mental and physical 
health, history and eligibility under this act, 
and that such investigations in each case 
shall be conducted in a manner and in such 
time as the investigative agency or agencies 
shall determine to be necessary. The Presi- 
dent has designated the Department of State 
as the agency of the Government which shall 
make the investigations and written reports 
in cooperation with the Department of the 
Army and any other agencies of the Govern- 
ment which the Department of State may 
request. 

We believe that the administrator of the 
program has it within his authority, accord- 
ing to the wording of section 11 (a), to con- 
duct these operations in a less cumbersome 
manner and in a much shorter time. As a 
matter of fact, in keeping with our recom- 
mendations on legislative amendments, we 
feel that these requirements, which are over 
and beyond the security and investigating 
requirements of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, are not necessary. 

3. Section 11 (d) 


This section of the law calls for complete 
information regarding the history of appli- 
cants covering a period of at least 2 years 
immediately preceding their application for a 
visa. This section has worked a great hard- 
ship on the more recent escapees who have 
not been out from behind the Iron Curtain 
for 2 years. In such cases the Department of 
State has indicated that it is difficult to ob- 
tain the 2-year histories and it is attempting 
to reconstruct them. The latest report on 
completion of such reconstructed histories, 
however, is discouraging and indicates that 
out of a total of over 900 such cases in the 
processing pipeline, only 68 have completed 
security clearance. 

We believe that the Administrator has the 
authority to overcome this problem, on the 
basis of a clause in the section which reads: 
“Provided, That this provision may be waived 
on the recommendation of the Secretaries of 
State and Defense when determined by them 
to be in the national interest.” We therefore 
recommend that a procedure be initiated 
whereby the right to waive this requirement 
is utilized. 

LT 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Easter Address by Senator Wiley and 
Editorial on Empire State Building 
Lights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to read in last Friday’s—March 
23— issue of the Ripon (Wis.) Press, an 
editorial entitled ‘““The Light Shineth in 
Darkness.” It refers to the revolving 
beacons which will shine from atop the 
world’s highest building—the Empire 
State Building—as a symbol of Amer- 
ica’s faith and freedom, and as a guide 
to the world. 

As was. stated by Col. Henry Crown, 
president of the Empire State Building 
Corp., these lights may symbolize “not 
only welcome—but the unlimited oppor- 
tunities of America and our hopes and 
prayers for peace.” 

It is most appropriate, as we approach 
the hallowed Easter observance, that we 
turn our thoughts to man’s greatest goal, 
his dearest wish—a just and enduring 
peace. 

I sent to the desk the text of the 
Ripon Press editorial. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, to be followed by the 
text of a pertinent radio address which 
I am delivering over most of the radio 
stations of my State on the theme of 
Easter. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Ripon (Wis.) Press of March 23, 
_ 1956] 
THE LIGHT SHINETH IN DARKNESS 

Announcement has just been made of the 
“air age supplement to the American wel- 
come so long extended to shipborne visitors 
by the Statue of Liberty.” This new aerial 
symbol of welcome and freedom, which it 
is hoped can be turned on for Easter Sunday, 
will be visible to overseas visitors for 300 
miles out over the Atlantic. 

Described as a spectacular electronic tiara, 
this bright new welcome will be provided by 
4 revolving beacons 1,092 feet above the 
sidewalks of New York atop the world-fam- 
ous Empire State Building. These 4 Empire 
State lights, generating a brilliance of nearly 
4 billion candlepower will be the brightest 
continuous source of man-made light in 
the world. The 4 huge lamps, weighing a 
ton apiece, are being installed at the base 
of the mighty television tower that provides 
the antenna for all 7 of New York City’s TV 
stations. The synchronized beacons will re- 
volve counterclockwise at approximately 1 
revolution per minute, and will be in opera- 
tion from sundown until midnight. 


Appendix 


Air travelers in our own country will see 
the Empire State lights from as far away 
as Harrisburg, Albany, Boston, Batimore, and 
Washington. From the ground, they will 
be visible in Bridgeport, Conn., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., and Allentown and Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania, and on especially clear nights 
perhaps in Philadelphia, 85 miles away. 

It is the hope of Col. Henry Crown, presi- 
dent of the Empire State Building Corp., 
that these fabulous shafts of light will ‘“sym- 
bolize not only welcome—but the unlimited 
opportunities of America and our hopes and 
prayers for peace.” , 

Certainly these lights of liberty will give 
blazing testimony to the achievements possi- 
ble with peace and opportunity and should 
likewise impress the beholder with mans ul- 
timate faith in peace and his determination 
to pierce the darkness of suspicion and ig- 
norance and oppression. 





FULFILLING THE MEANING OF EASTER—1956 


(Radio address by Senator WILEy over Wis- 
~ consin radio stations, Easter, 1956) 


Eastertime is once more at hand. And 
with it, the thoughts of mankind return to 
the triumphant scene in the Holy Land when 
the Master, the wayshower, proved that there 
is no death; that life is eternal; that the 
immortal spirit is triumphant over mortal 
flesh, 

In this beautiful time of year, all of nature 
tells the story of life returning—in the 
green earth, in trees, in flowers, in every bud 
that soon will bloom. Our thoughts nat- 
urally turn to this question: 

“How may all of us—you and I—truly ful- 
fill the message of Easter? How may we live 
by the spirit of Easter—of life triumphant?” 

And so, during these next few minutes, 
through the kind courtesy of this station, I 
would like to share with you some observa- 
tions on the subject of applying the spirit 
of Eastertime—applying it in all phases of 
our lives—in our homes, with our families, 
our neighbors, our friends, in our business or 
shop or factory or on our farm. 


WORSHIP IN THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


Question. Senator WILEY, how best can all 
of us observe this Easter season? 

Answer. The answer to that is, of course, 
by going to the church of our beliefs and 
worshipping there in “the way, the truth 
and the life.” 

The answer, too, is of course, by applying 
not simply on Sunday, but 7 days a week, 
the principles of Him who came that “we 
might have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly.” 

In other words, it is obviously up to each 
of us really to demonstrate our creed, our 
faith in the spiritual nature of man—in the 
brotherhood of man, and the Fatherhood of 
God. 

Question. And what of our attitude to- 
ward the problem of death itself? 

THERE IS NO DEATH 

Answer. Perhaps, the poet gave us the best 
answer—the best statement that there really 
is—that there really can be no death of 
the spirit of man, that life is truly tri- 
umphant, and right and truth. 

Thus, in the poem, An Easter Carol, Phil- 
lips Brooks wrote of death and life: 


“Tomb, thou shalt not hold Him longer; 
Death is strong, but life is stronger; 
Stronger than the dark, the light; 
Stronger than the wrong, the right; 
Faith and hope triumphant say 
Christ will rise on Easter Day.” 


RISING ATTENDANCE OF CHURCHES 


Question. Senator WiLry, you mentioned 
going to the church of our choice. What do 
the statistics show as regards American 
churchgoing? 

Answer. The Gallup poll reports the wel- 
come news that last year the American peo- 
ple set an all-time high church-attendance 
record. During an average week approxi- 
mately 4914 million adults attended church. 

By contrast, back in 1950 12% million 
fewer Americans attended church during the 
average week. On Easter Sunday last year 
an estimated 60'4 million Americans—nearly 
6 out of 10 adults—went to church. 

Question. How do you interpret that sta- 
tistic, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. I think that the meaning is very 
clear. More and more Americans are recog- 
nizing that material answers do not provide 
the solution to our basic problems of living 
in this complex age—our problems of human 
relations. Some men’s lust for wealth, their 
lust for power, lust for property—these are 
not the real keys to happiness or to peace 
of mind. 

So, as more and more people come to 
understand this fact, as they come to under- 
stand the real laws of living and loving, the 
laws of giving and receiving, the divine law, 
they give of themselves to God. They turn 
to prayer. 

Question. What else may be said about 
church attendance figures, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. Just this. We are all naturally 
delighted that more and more Americans are 
finding inspiration and guidance in houses of 
worship. But, of course, we can’t judge this 
churchgoing trend simply on the basis of big 
statistics. We will judge it on the inner 
quality of church attendance—the quality in 
your heart and mine, as we truly become 
filled with the presence of the all-knowing, 
all-seeing, all-powerful Creator. 

As you know, just a little more than 90 
million Americans list themselves as belong- 
ing to some church. That is the highest 
such total in our history. 

If all of these Americans—if you and I— 
become true spreaders of the Gospel the good 
news of happy, fruitful, peaceful, harmoni- 
ous living, then ours will be a happy country 
indeed. We will each find fulfillment. We 
will not be agitated, but will be calm, cool, 
and collected—the three C’s—no matter 
what crisis may ever come. 

HAPPY AMERICA AT EASTERTIME 

Question. As you look about America on 
the Easter scene, Senator, how does the na- 
tional picture look to you? 

Answer. It looks excellent indeed. By al- 
most every standard our country is enjoying 
more blessings of peace than ever before in 
our history. 

Sixty-five million Americans are employed 


.today, including 1.1 million Wisconsinites, 


over and above our Badger people employed 
in farming. 

Our total national production of goods 
and services now approaches $400 billion. 
Our national income is $320 billion. 
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Income moreover, is fortunately better dis- 
tributed among all Americans than ever be- 
fore in our history. That means a better 
break for the little fellow in the lower in- 
come brackets. 

Americans today own 250 million life in- 
surance policies. They have $235 billion in 
liquid savings. Last year, Americans bought 
7 million radios, 7 million television sets, 
3'4 million washing machines, a million air 
conditioners. 

Today, 25 million of us own eur own homes. 

And 15 million of us have more than $30 
billion invested for our later years in pen- 
sion and retirement trust funds. 

And I could go on and on with other im- 
pressive facts and figures that spell good news 
for the United States of America. 


OUR MOST PRECIOUS ASSETS 


Question. And you feel, Senator, that even 
more important than all these material assets 
is our spiritual wealth. 

Answer. Of course. We could have all 
these possessions, all this wealth, and a lot 
more besides, and still possibly not be happy, 
unless—I emphasize, unless—we had a true 
respect for the real value of life’s greatest 
blessings—our home, our mate, our family, 
our fine country, our God. 

OUTLOOK FOR PEACE BRIGHTER 


Question. And what about the problem of 
peace, Senator WiILEy—peace which is so 
sacred, especially at Eastertime. What is the 
outlook for peace? 

Answer. I believe that the prospects for 
peace are getting better all the time. That 
doesn’t mean that world communism is not 
still on the march. On the contrary, athe- 
istic, aggressive communism still seeks to 
conquer the world—by subversion, spying, 
sabotage, revolution. 

Question. But you apparently feel that 
Red Russia itself is subject to stresses and 
strains from within. 

Answer. Absolutely. There is vast ferment 
inside Russia. The terrible, longstanding 
lies about Dictator Joseph Stalin have now 
been completely debunked. He is being 
shown up for what he was—a ruthless mur- 
derer. The iron dictatorship is giving way 
slowly to some new forms. 

Meanwhile, the people of Russia, the en- 
slaved people of East Germany, of Poland, 
the Baltic States, of the Balkans—hunger for 
freedom. 

But communism remains a deadly menace, 
and we must be strong, on our guard, and 
vigilant. 

SOME NEGATIVE FACTORS ON UNITED STATES 
SCENE 

Question. Senator Wrry, you’ve men- 
tioned the positive side, the affirmative side 
of America’s assets and of the outlook for 
peace. Now, as you look around, on the 
American scene, itself, what do you find are 
some of the factors which seem too con- 
trary to the Easter spirit—factors which we 
should, in the Easter spirit, try to alter? 

Answer. I can list several such negative 
factors which all of us ought to seek to 
change: First, there is the matter of some 
disharmony in our land. I refer to occa- 
sional prejudice and bigotry, to tension and 
hatred, between some groups, between re- 
gions—North and South—between races and 
religions. Such harmful conditions are, of 
course, contrary to the universal teachings 
of the Master—who taught love and under- 
standing among allmen., “Love thy brother 
as thyself” He taught. 

Second, there is the awful matter of crime 
in our country. Twe million crimes are 
committed every year—crimes against hu- 
man beings and crimes against property. 

Then, there is the matter of juvenile de- 
linquency—a million American youngsters 
getting into trouble with the law. 

Surely, we as a civilized, Christian Mation 
can achieve a better record than that. Sure- 
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ly, we can each raise our children—through 
the combined influence of home, church, 
and school, so that our youngsters abide by 
the law, and so that they live worthwhile 
lives. 

Question. Any other negative factors? 

Answer. Yes, there is the matter of con- 
flict—occasional bitter conflict between labor 
and management. We see, for example, the 
recent awful Westinghouse strike in which 
everybody proved to be the loser. That 
strike lasted 156 days—the worst in Ameri- 
can history. It crippled a great corpora- 
tion; it cost the union a fortune. It de- 
stroyed millions of dollars of workers’ pay 
envelopes. There were irreparable losses in 
communities. There was unhappiness in 
innumerable families. 

Surely, men of good will, men of reason, 
in labor and management, could somehow 
have avoided or minimized such a terrific 
toll. What I am saying is simply that labor 
and management have a responsibility to 
themselves and to the American public, to 
try to work out things better in a spirit of 
harmony and brotherhood and good will. 

As one man put it, “Let us not try to fol- 
low your way, or my way, but God’s way.” 

SUMMARY 


Question. I know, Senator WrLey, that our 
listeners have been enjoying your comments 
on both the practical and spiritual phases of 
the meaning of Eastertime. Thus far, you 
have commented upon the great blessings en- 
joyed by the American people. You have 
mentioned the bright prospects of preserv- 
ing the peace, particularly now that the 
Soviet Union is ridden with strife and stress. 
You have pointed out the encouraging fac- 
tors of America’s prosperity; prosperity 
which covers virtually all groups of America, 
but which, as you have pointed out on many 
other occasions, does not extend as yet to 
American farming, as it should and will. 

And then you have mentioned some of 
the continuing problems on the American 
scene—problems of discord, between some 
groups, of crime in our midst, and juvenile 
delinquency. But throughout, you have 
stressed the spiritual aspect of the American 
way of life. 


LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAYS 


Answer. And I would like to reemphasize 
the importance of that spiritual aspect. 
You will remember, Jesus said, “Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

Perhaps some of us do not realize the 
full significance of these words. 

What the Master was saying was this, not 
the physical Jesus is present, but the spirit- 
ual truths He taught are available now and 
always to the earnest seeker. 

He had told us to claim our heritage: “Be 
ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect.” 

This, He indicated, is not to be accom- 
plished by blind faith, but by following in 
His steps—by understanding, by sound works 
and deeds. 

He had told us to reach out and tap the 
source of all power. “I of mine own self can 
do nothing. It is the Father who worketh 
with Me,” He had said. 

Bear in mind that man, to a lesser extent 
had reached out and harnessed the mighty 
power of electricity or of the atom. But 
there is an infinitely greater power, a healing 
power, available to us all. 

By following in the steps of the Man of 
Galilee, by fulfilling His teachings, the holy 
spirit will fill us with the light of inspira- 
tion, giving us continued guidance and direc- 
tion. 

Question. And you feel that this is a fact 
to be grasped throughout one’s entire life 
and every hour of the day? 

Answer. Of course. The divine law is not 
something to be practiced 1 day a week. 
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Rather, it should be fulfilled throughout all 
our days and lives. 

There is absolutely no place where we can- 
not follow in the Wayshower’s steps—in our 
own home; certainly, of course, in our 
church; in our schoolroom; as we walk the 
outdoor paths of nature; in our lodge, our 
women’s clubs, our veterans’ post, as we bar- 
gain at the labor-management conference 
table. 

Yes, those of us who are privileged to 
serve you in the halls of the United States 
Congress likewise have the heavy obligation 
to follow in His steps. 

This, then, is the message of Eastertime. 
It is a message which will bring peace, which 
will bring harmony, which will bring ful- 
fillment for all. 

Question. I know, Senator Wier, that 
your listeners have enjoyed your inspiring 
message today on the true meaning of 
Easter. 

Answer. I have certainly enjoyed being 
with you. It would be a pleasure to get the 
benefit of your reactions to this broadcast. 

And now may I wish for you and yours 
an Eastertime rich with blessings. 

This is your senior Senator, ALEC WILEY, 
signing off from the Nation’s Capital. 





He Envisioned a Great Industrial Center 
Here 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day, March 19, 1956, was a great day for 
the city of Paterson, N. J., for it marked 
the issuance of the commemorative 
stamp honoring Alexander Hamilton, its 
founder. 

The Paterson Morning Call carried the 
following most interesting article by 
Dorene Angeles: 


HE ENVISIONED A GREAT INDUSTRIAL CENTER 
HERE 


The first issue of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton stamp today in Paterson is significant 
of the vital role played by the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the founding of the 
city. It was in Hamilton’s astute mind that 
Paterson as an industrial city had her birth, 
and in formulating the charter of the So- 
ciety for the Establishment of Useful Manu- 
factures, he wrote her birth certificate, 

Hamilton firmly believed that the new 
Republic, in order to maintain her dearly 
won independence, would find is indispensa- 
ble to develop her own means of providing 
the necessities and comforts of life, inde- 
pendent of the mother country. 


STARTED S. U.‘M. 


He saw in the Passaic Falls, surrounded by 
vast virgin forests, the possibility of a great 
industrial future. 

In promoting his idea for the establish- 
ment of a manufacturing center, Hamilton 
shrewdly hinted that the society’s works 
would be located in one of three States: 
New York, Pennsylvania, or New Jersey. It 
was not until the New Jersey Legislature 
had passed upon the charter for the 8. U. M. 
that the final decision upon the Passaic Falls 
as the site for the enterprise was made pub- 
lic. By this clever strategy, New Jersey legis- 
lators, each of whom wanted the society lo- 
cated in his own county, were led to sup- 
port the charter, and capitalists in New York 
and Philadelphia were led to invest 
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Hamilton’s correspondence, however, 
leaves no doubt that he had the Passaic Falls 
pinpointed as the future manufacturing cen- 
ter of America. 


BACKED BY PATERSON 


In Gov. William Paterson, Hamilton found 
a sympathetic supporter of his plan. Pat- 
erson was born in Ireland in 17438, arriv- 
ing in this country 2 years later. He went 
to college at Trenton and studied law in the 
office of Richard Stockton, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He was elected 
to the Provincial Congress in 1775, where he 
was chosen secretary. He became attorney 
general of New Jersey and was elected Gov- 
ernor in 1790. Paterson must have been 
human enough to wish the success of so im- 
pressive a project bearing his own name. 

With the backing of the governor, the 
legislature in 1891 adopted the proposed 
charter, granting the S. U. M. almost un- 
limited power. Free of taxes, the enterprise 
was to be self-governing insofar’as its man- 
dates were compatible with the laws of the 
State and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

PICK CITY SITE 


The board of directors, after inspecting 
various other sites, agreed that the town of 
Paterson should be located “on the Passaic 
River between the residence of Isaac Gov- 
erneur near the town of Newark and Chatham 
Bridge.” A rather vague statement, but 
understood by the participants. 

On July 4, 1792, the directors came to 
Paterson, where they met General Schuyler 
and Abraham Godwin at Godwin’s home. 
With these two men as guides, the delegation 
proceeded with unabated energy. The first 
day they bought 700 acres surrounding the 
falls, “paying therefor the sum of 3,293 
pounds, 8 shillings, and 3 pence.” Losing 
no time, on July 5 they resolved to build at 
once, “a mill for spinning cotton, a print 
works for cotton goods, calicoes, another mill 
for spinning and also for weaving.” They 
brought up the subject of housing and on 
the following day decided that “the number 
of houses for' workmen should be 50, that 
each house should be 24 by 18 feet in size, 
with cellar and garret,” and that these houses 
together with a quarter of an acre of land 
each, should be rented for $12.50 a year each, 
or sold for $250 to any workman who would 
agree to pay that sum within 20 years. Equal 
bargains were offered for superintendents. 
The immediate erection of a small sawmill 
Was agreed upon. 

PLANS TOWN 


To carry out this ambitious project, the 
services of Maj. Pierre L’Enfant, a French 
engineer who had come to this country with 
Lafayette’s army, were engaged. He fell upon 
@ gradiose plan to lay out Paterson on the 
pattern he later used in Washington, D. C., 
with the central point to be a small elevation 
between the present Main, Grand, and Ward 
Streets,.sloping down almost to the present 
site of the Erie Railroad. From this hill, 
afterward known as Colt’s Hill, large num- 
bers of avenues would run to distant points 
of the proposed city. 

Newspaper publicity spoke of the plans 
with high praise and land in the area sky- 
rocketed in value. 

Major L’Enfant’s elaborate plans for an 
elevated raceway of solid masonry, to run 
from above the falls to the present site of 
Passaic proved his undoing; the directors 
replaced him with Peter Colt, who was de- 
scribed as “a man with no big ideas, but with 
a@ great deal of commonsense.” Colt as- 
sembled a crew of men with picks and shovels 
and built a raceway just about the way peo- 
ple built them in those days, leaving the 
fancy trimmings to his predecessor who was 
successful in using them later in the Nation’s 


Capital City. 
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BUILT BULL MILL 


Impatient to begin manufactures before 
the raceway could be completed, the board 
of directors commissioned Colt to build a 
small plant which would use oxen for the 
motive power. It was named Bull Mill, the 
first cotton mill in Paterson, and the second 
in the United States. 

The depression of 1792 put the newly 
formed corporation to a severe test. William 
Duer, governor of the society and a kinsman 
of Hamilton by marriage, was imprisoned for 
indebtedness, along with other members of 
the board. The imprisonment of Duer, who 
was described by Madison as “the prince of 
speculators,” was a serious blow to Hamilton, 
who had recommended him for the governor- 
ship. 

Hamilton’s loyalty to the enterprise, how- 
ever, remained unswerving, and it was 
through his support and prestige that the 
association weathered the depression. 


PASSES THROUGH CRISIS 


The lengths to which he went to bring the 
society through the crisis are illustrated in 
his letter to the president.of the Bank of New 
York, requesting a loan on the society’s be- 
half: “To you my dear sir, I will not scruple 
to say, in confidence, that the Bank of New 
York shall suffer no diminution of its pecu- 
niary facilities from any accommodation it 
may afford to the society in question.” 

With Duer in jail, the company was without 
active management. Hamilton ignored ad- 
verse criticism to keep the company in opera- 
tion. The first factory was completely in 1794 
and the printing of calico goods was intro- 
duced. Although an impressive list of pro- 
posed manufactures had been introduced as 
the objective of the society, the principal 
products from then until 1839 were woolens 
and canvas. , 

The factory struggled through the eco- 
nomic depression until 1796, when it closed 
its doors. It was destroyed by fire in 1807. 
Although the first venture of the SUM 
had met with disappointment, the spark 
had been ignited, and independent manufac- 
turers took up the torch, with the SUM 
developing and leasing needed water power. 


LYON OF AMERICA 


A poineer in the establishment of manu- 
facturing, Paterson become prominent in 
the manufacture of cotton and flax, locomo- 
tives, and silks, ultimately earning the name 
“The Lyon of America.” 

Paterson’s contribution to transportation 
has been considerable. It was here that 
the first locomotive in America was built. 
In 1859 the Southern Railway of Chile or- 
dered from Rogers Works a freight and pas- 
senger locomotive to test the comparative 
merits of English and American locomotives. 
The American engines proved themselves 
superior to the English locomotives, winning 
for America international distinction. 


Paterson has kept pace with modern ad- 
vancements in industry, pioneering in many 
fields. The Whirlwind J-5 engine, with 
which Lindberg’s famous plane, “The Spirit 
of St. Louis,” was powered, was designed and 
built in Paterson by the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. 

GREAT INDUSTRIAL CITY 


Today a city of more than 140,000, located 
in the center of the greatest industrial area 
in the world, Paterson is one of the chief 
manufacturing centers in the United States. 

Only 17 miles from New York City, con- 
nected by highways and railroads and within 
a 20-mile radius of all trunk lines running 
into the port of New York, Paterson attracts 
immigrants representing almost every cul- 
ture of the world. 

The special qualities of the water from the 
Passiac River have made Paterson a center 
of the dyeing industry. Natural resources 
of traprock have furnished paving stone for 
streets. 
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Address by Mr. L. C. Groat at the Annual 
Illinois Congressional Dinner Given by 
the Illinois Electric Cooperatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech by Mr. L. C. Groat, man- 
ager of the Spoon River Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., at the annual Illinois 
congressional dinner given by the Illinois 
electric cooperatives on March 26: 


We are particularly honored this year to 
have with us our elected Representatives 
from the great State of Illinois. 

The report_of the Hoover Commission on 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the rural electric cooperatives has caused us 
some concern. We are all farm people. We 
have little knowledge of political science or 
of proper methods of protecting our interests 
on the national scene. We feel sure that you 
people, as the elected representatives of the 
people of Illinois, are vitally interested in the 
welfare of that great and important segment 
of the population of Illinois—the farmer, 
and that if we can present to you factual in- 
formation concerning the effect on the Rural 
Electrification Administration and on the 
local electric cooperatives of the enactment 
of the legislation to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission with 
regard to REA and the cooperatives, then you 
will protect our interests. With this thought 
in mind, we will attempt this evening to stick 
closely to facts, and to provide you with con- 
crete information on this subject. 

As Americans interested in reducing waste 
in Government, we feel that the overall work 
of the Hoover Commission is commendable, 
and that many of its recommendations, when 
enacted into law, will serve the Nation well, 
but it is not surprising that in an undertak- 
ing as vast as that assigned to the Hoover 
Commission, some mistaken conclusions have 
been drawn. . ‘ 

Because popular opinion seems to inter- 
pret all recommendations made by the 
Hoover Commission as being in the best 
interests of the public, we are fearful that 
Congress may approve proposed legislation 
which will wreck the rural-electrification 
program. Though only a minor part of 
the Hoover Commission’s investigation, REA 
and the rural electric cooperatives are a ma- 
jor part of the lives and hopes of millions 
of farm people in our State and throughout 
the Nation. 

H. R. 7343, 7357, 7359, 8239, 8242, and 8243 
have been introduced in the House, and two 
bills have been introduced in the Senate, that 
would, among other things, require REA to 
fix its rate of interest and fees or charges 
to do the following: (1) Pay all of the op- 
erating expenses (now about $8 million per 
year) on the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration; and (2) pay the Treasury interest. 
In this connection, the legislation would re- 
quire REA to pay the highest rate of interest 
the Treasury pays, and require that the rate 
of interest be set by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This legislation would also make 
REA subject to the Government Corporation 
Control Act. 

This proposed legislation sounds innocent 
enough until.it is analyzed in the light of 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
which it is supposed to implement. Because 
these recommendations are based on misun- 
derstandings, implementing them by legisla- 
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tion will make the rural electrification pro- 
gram unworkable and bring ruin to many co- 
operatives. In addition, implementing the 
recommendations, supposedly designed to 
save the Government money will actually in- 
crease the expense to the Government and 
also will impair the ability of most coopera- 
tives to repay their debt to the Government. 

In an analysis of the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations last May, Ancher Nelsen, 
Administrator of REA, had this to say: 

“We believe that if the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations were to be adopted, 
REA would be unable to accomplish the ob- 
jectives in rural electrification and rural 
telephony which have been established by 
the Congress. 

“The Commission’s recommendations 
would result in termination of the rural 
telephone loans program, with less than half 
of the Nation’s farms having telephones and 
slight prospect for alleviating the situation. 

“Further progress in rural electrification 
through REA loans—connection of unserved 
farms and system improvements to serve ex- 
panding loads—would be drastically cur- 
tailed under the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

“Borrowers in both programs would be un- 
able to meet the loan requirements.” 

The erroneous conclusions drawn by the 
Hoover Commission in regard to REA were 
stated as follows in its report to the Con- 
gress: 

1. The financial setup of the cooperatives 
does not make adequate provision for such 
rates for power or for telephone service to 
enable them adequately to build up reserves, 
and provide for extensions or replacements. 

2. Under this method of financing, the 
Government has subsidized the sale of elec- 
tric power to the members of the cooperative 
associations at considerably less than its eco- 
nomic cost, the subsidies being provided in 
the following ways: 

(a) The charging of interest at 2 percent 
per annum which is about 1 percentage 
point less than the interest which the Treas- 
ury has to pay on long-term issues to pro- 
vide the money. 

(b) The granting of the 5-year mora- 
torium period with a delayed payment of 
interest which results in an effective rate 
of return of even less than 2 percent. 

(c) Granting exemption from all Federal 
taxes. (In some States these bodies are ex- 
empt from all or some local taxes.) 

(d) Providing the administrative expenses 
which in the past 5 years, have averaged 
about $7,750,000 from Federal funds an- 
nually. 

3. In view of the great advance made in 
farm electrification, it is our belief that the 
time has arrived for the reorganization of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
into a self-supporting institution, securing 
its own finance from private sources in a 
manner similar to that of the other agencies 
discussed previously. Moreover, the opera- 
tions of Rural Electrification should be made 
subject to the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act in order to secure the advantages of 
more efficient organization under that act. 

Based on this type of fallacious reasoning, 
the Commission then made the following rec- 
ommendations which the aforementioned 
proposed legislation seeks to implement: 

Recommendation -No. 36: REA be reor- 
ganized on a self-supporting basis; (b) se- 
cure its financing from private sources, and 
(c) be made subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act. 

While the intent of this recommendation 
may be commendable, it has been clearly 
pointed out by the REA Administrator that 
it would be unworkable, and a little later 
in the program, members of this panel will 
show in more detail some of the reasons why. 
Briefly, however, to carry out such a recom- 
mendation would mean that REA would 
have to double or triple its interest rates, 
plus adding to each loan a service charge to 
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cover administrative expenses. The interest 
rate on loans would have to not only cover 
the cost of REA’s borrowings from the Treas- 
ury at the highest rate the Treasury pays 
for money, but also the cost of servicing 
$344 billion which has already been loaned. 

Under these conditions, few cooperatives 
could afford to borrow from REA, nor could 
REA prove loans feasible when they had to 
carry greatly increased charges. Moreover, 
it is unlikely that most cooperatives could 
borrow elsewhere. Also, the fact that REA 
holds a 100 percent mortgage on all coopera- 
tive’s facilities surely would deter private 
lenders. 

Without a source of credit, it would be 
only a matter of a few years before _coopera- 
tives went out of business. Lines could not 
be expanded, electricity would have to be ra- 
tioned, service would deteriorate, electric 
rates would increase, and cooperatives 
would have to refuse service to “unprofit- 
able” areas. Wholesale rates would cer- 
tainly go.up. The feasibility of generation 
and transmision loans would be out of the 
question, leaving pewer supplies free to 
charge cooperatives any rate they cared to. 

Could the Commission have been aware of 
the problems of REA and the cooperatives 
and have recommended such crippling 
changes? We think not, and we believe that 
the recommendations were made without 
full information on the part of the commit- 
tee and the Commission. The telephone 
program could not hope to survive under 
such conditions. 

Besides spelling eventual doom to most of 
the electric cooperatives in the country, and 
nearly all the telephone cooperatives, the 
effects of such recommendations enacted 
into law would jeopardize the billions of 
dollars that the Government has loaned to 
cooperatives. Hundreds of cooperatives 
would be unable to meet their repayment 
schedule. In addition, the number of loans 
REA could expect to make would be few. 
Consequently, the agency would have to 
operate at a deficit which would have to be 
made up by Government appropriation. We 
contend, and will show, that at present REA 
is self-supporting, that the 2 percent inter- 
est rate paid most of its expenses including 
the cost of the money to the Treasury. 
Furthermore, we think it is unfair that new 
loans by REA should be expected to carry 
the burden of servicing old loans. This, we 
consider, would be a breach of faith as well 
as a breach of contract. 

According to Administrator Nelsen, the 2 
percent interest from the inception of REA 
to June 30, 1955, was sufficient to cover the 
cost of money to the Treasury during this 
period, and to produce a profit of $48,985,226. 
As for the $7% million annuai administra- 
tive expénses which Congress appropriates 
for REA, it is one of the best investments 
the Government has ever made. Compared 
to the billions given to domestic and foreign 
enterprises by our Government, the $734 
million pales to insignificance, especially 
when you consider what the REA program 
has meant to the life and happiness of the 
farmer and to the economy of the Nation. 
We say that this small investment has 
paid billions in dividends to the country 
and its people. 

As to the recommendations that REA be 
made a corporation, we see no good reason 
for this since it would require that REA 
keep records both as an agency and as a 
corporation and thus increase its expenses. 

As to recommendation No. 43, which di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury to fix 
the rate of interest REA must pay the Treas- 
ury, we feel that it gives to one individual 
too much power, and that this power could 
be abused to the serious detriment of rural 
electric cooperatives. We feel that in a mat- 
ter such as this, which vitally affects the wel- 
fare of millions of citizens, our duly elected 
representatives, not one individual, should 
set the interest rate, 
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Now, I want to call on members of this 
panel to clarify some of the misconceptions 
about cooperative management which the 
Hoover Commission report contains. I 
might say that the members of the panel 
whom you see before you represent over 
150 years of experience in the electric coop- 
erative business. Most are real dirt farmers 
who are actually engaged in the business of 
producing foods and fiber from the prairies 
of Illinois. They are men who have been 
chosen to act as members of the various 
boards of directors, and by such boards, to 
hold the office of president of the coopera- 
tive. Others of the panel are employed by 
the cooperative boards of directors for the 
management of these organizations in ac- 
cordance with the policies fixed by these 
boards. I doubt that in any place in our 
country, or in the world, could a group be 
chosen who would be closer to the actual 
day-to-day operations and problems of the 
rural electric cooperatives. 

Short discussions on the following: 

1. Adequate Reserves, Carl Edwards, pres- 
ident, Coles-Moultrie Electric Cooperative. 

2. Five-year Moratorium, Floyd Ruble, 
manager, Illinois Valley Electric Cooperative, 
Inc. 

3. Effect of Higher Interest Rate on Our 
Cooperative, H. G. Downey, manager, Tri- 
County Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

4. Effect of Higher Interest Rate on Gen- 
eration and Transmission Loans, Everett 
Read, memrber of board of directors of Jo- 
Carroll Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

5. Has REA Lost Money on 2 Percent In- 
terest? Fred Harms, vice president, Rural 
Electric Convenience Cooperative, directors 
of NRECA. 

6. Is Administrative Expense of REA Justi- 
fied? Joseph H. Heimann, manager, Clinton 
County Electric Cooperative. 

7. Effect on the Farmer, Robert Wagner, 
president, Western Illinois Electric Coopera- 
tive. 

We have heard much factual information 
on the effect of enactment into law of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations. I 
would like at this time to call on Mr. A. E. 
Becker, manager of the Association of Illi- 
nois Electric Cooperatives, which associa- 
tion represents a total of 131,295 members 
of rural electric cooperatives in the State of 
Illinois, who will summarize the facts pre- 
sented and give us any additional comments. 





Greek Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News which calls attention to the his- 
torical fact that modern Greece had its 
beginning, after much struggle and 
— 135 years ago last Sunday, March 

5. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to pay my respects to the 
outstanding record that the peopie of 
Greek origin have established through- 
out the years in this Nation in the fields 
of business, the arts, and in science. 
Their contributions have n great and 
this country is the richef because of 
their enterprising spirit and dedication 
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to the high ideals upon which this Na- 
tion has flourished. 

The editorial follows: 

The history of Greece is one of struggle. 
This applies to modern as well as ancient 
Greece. 

Modern Greece had its beginning 135 years 
ago tomorrow when a church banner was 
raised above the monastery of Abhai Lavra, 
the signal for the launching of the Greek 
revolution against the Ottoman Empire. 
With assistance from the United States, 
Greece emerged victorious after 8 years. 

In 1940, Mussolini launched an attack on 
Greece and again America responded with 
aid in the form of food, clothing and medical 
supplies. During the Nazi occupation that 
followed, the Greeks carried on in deadly 
guerrilla warfare against heavy odds, earning 
for themselves the plaudits of the world, 
until the triumph of American arms liber- 
ated Europe. 
~ In recent years, Greece has been a target 
of the Communists and in recent months 
there has been the added problem of Cyprus. 


This brave people will not accept anything. 


less than freedom and honor, no matter 
what sacrifices are involved. Of that, the 
world may be certain on the basis of a rec- 
ord of valor that needs no enhancement 
here. 

The people of America and Greece have 
been friends for more than a century, for 
they have so much in common—a love of 
liberty. Their fellow countrymen share the 
concern of Americans of Greek extraction 
on this milestone. 





Multiple Purpose Project Nearly $70 Mil- 
lion Ahead of Schedule in Repayment 
to Federal Government on 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the following excerpt from 
the March 1956 issue of the Log, pub- 
lished by the Inland Empire Waterways 
Association, an organization which in- 
cludes business and community leaders 
interested in regionwide development of 
the overall resources of the Columbia 
River system in the Pacific Northwest: 

An impressive record of repayment to the 
Federal Government of the initial invest- 
ment of public funds in multiple-purpose 
projects in the Pacific Northwest is spelled 
out in a recent report from Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

To date, the Federal investment charge- 
able to power in the BPA transmission sys- 
tem and Bonneville, Grand Coulee, Hungry 
Horse, Albeni Falls, McNary, Lookout Point, 
and Detroit-Big Cliff Dams has amounted 
to $1,368,795,000. The total percentage of 
this investment that has been paid back to 
date—with interest—has reached 17.11 per- 
cent. Total cash receipts to the United 
States Treasury for sale of power, return of 
operation and maintenance expenses, and 
interest are $390,040,000. ° 

The Congress set repayment of projects at 
50 years. At present, repayment is $67,771,- 
000 ahead of schedule. 

Only two dams, Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee, have been operating for any length 
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of time. The others have been returning 
their investment for only a couple of years. 
Bonneville Dam has repaid 38.44 percent to 
the Federal Government; Grand Coulee has 
returned 26.54 percent, and the Bonneville 
transmission system 24.75 percent. 

These figures present the best possible ar- 
gument that the Government’s investment 
of public funds in Pacific Northwest proj- 
ects is a high-grade one. In addition to low- 
cost power, benefits to navigation and irriga- 
tion accrue to all citizens, as do such im- 
measurable advantages as recreation. 

The record is clear. Every dollar the Pa- 
cific Northwest is receiving for construction 
of multiple-purpose projects involving power 
generation will be repaid with interest. The 
money that has been invested and will con- 
tinue to be invested is a sound expenditure 
of public funds. 





Rectifying the Farm Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 26, 1956: 

RECTIFYING THE FARM BILLS 


As the conferees begin today to reconcile 
the widely different Senate and House farm 
bills, they have a clear-cut choice to make. 
They can send the President a bill he will 
have to veto and thus transfer the agricul- 
tural issue to the 1956 political campaigns. 
Or they can write a bill that will have a good 
chance of approval at the White House, leav- 
ing the unresolved issues for possible de- 
cision at the polls. It should be obvious to 
everyone that the first course would use the 
plight of the farmer as a political football. 
The second course seems to offer the only 
hope of increasing governmental aid to the 
Nation’s food producers this year. 

Fortunately, Senator ELLENDER, chairman 
of the Senate-House conference, seems dis- 
posed to seek an acceptable compromise. He 
singled out the dual parity provision as one 
that may be stricken in an effort to make the 
bill palatable to the President. But this is 
only one of the reactionary devices written 
into the Senate bill. Still worse is the set- 
aside provision under which the Senate tried 
to raise support prices by pretending that 
price-depressing surpluses are not really sur- 
pluses. Even this provision is probably less 
damaging to the interests of the farmer than 
the return to fixed price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity for 3 years, as called for by 
the House. With such backward-looking de- 
vices in both bills, the conferees will ad- 
mittedly have a difficult time writing a sound 
farm relief measure, but they ought to go 
as far as they can in that direction. 

What is needed is not a mere compromise 
of political differences, but the adherence to 
sound agricultural policy. Recent history 
has amply demonstrated that excessive fixed 
price supports encourage surplus production 
and cause the prices of farm commodities to 
decline while costs of production continue 
to rise. It is incredibly shortsighted to re- 
vert to this discredited policy merely because 
it still finds favor among some farmers. 
These price-fixing formulas have no proper 
place in the soil-bank legislation before the 
conferees. They are riders which, along with 
many other incompatible amendments, have 
made a crazy patchwork of the farm bill. 
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If the conferees are-interested in helping 
the farmer, they will go the limit in eliminat- 
ing or softening these objectionable append- 
ages. Their task is to write a simplified bill 
that can be signed into law and adminis- 
tered satisfactorily instead of being con- 
signed to the rubbish heap. This task should 
be completed with all possible speed so that 
farmers will be able to participate in the soil- 
bank plan and to obtain its benefits this year. 





A Change in Our Electoral System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission of the House, I attach hereto a 
letter received from Hon. Lea Harris, of 
Montgomery, Ala., and a newspaper 
article headed “Proposal To Hit Legis- 
lature,” from the March 13 issue of the 
Alabama Labor News. 

It is.interesting to note that this is a 
new approach to the problem of a change 
in our electoral system. 

The letter and article follow: 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 12, 195C. 
Hon. Grorce GRANT, 
Member of Congress, 
- Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The other afternoon while work- 
ing on a law case involving a constitutional 
problem, I turned to that section of the 
Constitution involving presidential electors 
to see if our wise founders had left a way 
open to easily change our absurd electoral 
system that now causes the vote of the siz- 
able minority to be cast against the candi- 
date they voted for. Logically speaking, our 
present system is ridiculously undemocratic 
and causes more political tension and pres- 
sure in our land than any one thing. I 
have a simple answer and devised a mathe- 
matical formula so that a single State could 
use for this presidential election, without 
changing any Federal or State constitution 
or without ratification of any other State. 
It is as follows: The Federal Constitution 
prescribes that the States must have electors, 
but it does not prescribe how the States may 
elect them, but leaves this to the discretion 
of the individual States. 

Article 2, section 1, clause 2 of our Con- 
stitution states as follows: “Each State shall 
appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or 
Representative or person holding an office 
of trust or profit under the United States 
shall be appointed.” 

A single State could very easily cause po- 
litical parties within the State to nominate 
their slate of electoral candidates by rank 
or priority from one to the number of elec- 
toral votes they have (Alabama has 11 elec<- 
toral votes). If these candidates are nomi- 
nated by convention, the convention will 
determine the priority or if by a party State 
executive committee, then by the commit- 
tee, if nominated by party vote then the 
candidate receiving the most votes would 
be the ranking or No. 1 on through 11 (if a 
tie; then by alphabetical order). 

In event the certifying officer of the party 
fails to designate to the secretary of state 
the ranking or priority of the candidates, 
then the secretary of state will designate 
the ranking of the candidates according to 
alphabetical order. To determine which 
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candidates for presidential elector would be 
elected in the general election, the secretary 
of state will divide the number of presiden- 
tial electors to which the State is entitled 
(at present 11 electors) into the total num- 
ber of votes cast in the general election, 
thereby obtaining a number which is termed 
the elector quotient. The elector quotient 
will then be divided into the number 
of popular votes cast for each party to des- 
ignate how many electoral votes each party 
will receive. The secretary of state will de- 
clare elected the ranking number of party 
candidates for presidential elector to which 
each party is entitled. 

For determining the electoral votes, a 
major portion or part of the elector quotient 
will be considered as a whole elector vote and 
minor fractions of the elector quotient will be 
discarded. 

Illustration: Now Alabama having 11 elec- 
toral votes, and assuming only 11,000 voted 
in the general election; if 8,000 voted Demo- 
cratic and 3,000 voted Republican; then the 
first 8 ranking or priority Democratic electors 
and the first 3 ranking Republican electors 
would be elected, thus dividing Alabama 
electoral vote fairly, according to the popular 
vote. 

Using more realistic figures—should 140,000 
vote Republican and 210,000 Democratic. 
Add these two figures together, making a to- 
tal of 350,000 votes. Divide the total vote by 
the number of electors of each State (11 for 
Alabama) to obtain an “elector quotient,” by 
this illustration the elector quotient figure 
would be 31,818. This would amount to 
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lus —"__ or 7 electoral votes for Demo- 
6 plus 31,818 or 7 


8 
crats and 4 plus 31,818 or 4 electoral votes 
for Republicans. 

In other words, 31818 voters could actually 
determine whether 1 elector would be cast 
for one or the other presidential candidate. 
In order to place this plan into immediate 
effect, all that is necessary is a simple ma- 
jority of the State legislature of the State 
concerned. I am sending copies of this letter 
to governors of all States and many men in 
public life, newspapers, and national maga- 
zines, hoping some wiil take up the fight to 
change the present unfair and ridiculous 
situation the electoral system has placed us 
in, which was never intended by our 
thoughtful forefathers. The power to change 
rests with the State legislature so if they did 
not like the effects after this plan was 
enacted, they could always change back. In- 
cidentally, this is one State authority the 
Federal courts have not attempted to deny 
them. One prime reason for the passage of 
this bill is to reduce the political power of 
the hidden Communist forces within radical 
organizations in the big cities up North. One 
State’s adoption may cause many others to 
follow, including the big pivotal States. 


. Very sincerely, 
Lea Harris. 


—— 


ProposaL To Hir Lecistature—New EL&Ec- 
TORAL CHANGE PROPOSED 


The State legislature is to receive a new 
and original electoral proposal that would 
immediately make Alabama a doubtful State 
in the coming presidential election. The 
new proposal was originated by Lea Harris, 
a Montgomery attorney. Legislators, asked 
about their views had varied comments from 
delight at having the prospect of ending the 
in-the-bag one-party control of Alabama and 
the South to thoughtful consideration. This 
plan, if adopted, would make Alabama a 
doubtful State. The Lea Harris electoral 
plan pointed out that the Federal Constitu- 
tion directed that electors be appointed but 
left entirely within the State the discretion 
or manner in which States may elect their 
own electors. The State control is the key to 
the Lea Harris electoral plan. 
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In brief the State would require the po- 
litical parties to nominate their candidates 
for presidential electors by priority or rank, 
1 through 11. These candidates would be 
elected according to the proportion of the 
popular vote within a State. In order to put 
this plan into effect, it would only normally 
take a simple majority of the legislature as 
the State was given the authority by the Fed- 
eral Constitution to direct how the electors 
would be appointed or elected. This plan 
would be placed into effect immediately for 
the coming presidential election if the Legis- 
lature of Alabama sees fit. 

Mr. Harris says he is immediately sending 
his idea to all 48 State governors for prompt 
action if they see fit.» Mr. Harris emphasized 
that he proposed this plan for the welfare 
of the Nation and to ease the political ten- 
sion caused by the present electoral system 
and not for the benefit of either party. 

He further states his plan is original and 
apparently has never before been proposed by 
any State, but many Federal electoral 
changes have been proposed before. This 
plan would go into effect upon passing of 
the Alabama Legislature, not requiring any 
other States to ratify or change in the State 
or Federal Constitution. The legislature 
has full authority to change the nature of 
electing the electors and if this plan does 
not prove to be a success, the legislature 
could amend or Change back to the present 
way. 

The question was asked Mr. Lea Harris if 
he thought a Democratic legislature would 
adopt such a plan and he gave the following 
reasons why he thought so: 

The bigwigs of each political party have 
set their eyes on being elected to the Presi- 
dency of our Nation, basing their politics 
and conventions on the South being a one- 
party affair. Some politicians in both par- 
ties, some by ignoring, others by using the 
solid South, are hoping to obtain the Presi- 
dency, by getting a few western votes and 
some of the big city radical machine sup- 
port. Should Alabama adopt my plan all 
the calculations would of necessity immedi- 
ately go out the window. Most political 
pollsters concede that Ike would carry New 
York State and some of the other big States. 
Because of this, the Democrats would be 
hard pressed if they did not get sizable 
minority support. Many of the big Northern 
States, including New York, may promptly 
follow suit. It is his belief that if Alabama 
leads the way, many other States may im* 
mediately adopt his plan. 

Other reasons Mr. Harris gave were: 

1. Financial: Alabama and other one-party 
Southern States have severally suffered 
financially because it is a one-party State. 
For instance, the present administration has 
cut cotton acreage in Alabama by 50 percent 
while at the same time expanding wheat 
acreage in doubtful Western States, this 
obviously done for political reasons. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s administration gave 
higher relief pay to northern workers than 
to southern workers and gave more per 
capita public works’ projects to doubtful 
States than the one-party Southern States. 
The prolonged freight-rate differential was 
another effect of the one party. If Alabama 
would become a doubtful State, we would 
immediately receive greater governmental 
benefits and projects, and this would be a big 
economical shot in the arm. We pay our 
hard tax dollars into the Federal Treasury 
in Washington and the doubtful States re- 
ceive the lions share of benefits with Ala- 
bama and the other Southern States taking 
the leavings. Can any legislator, regardless 
of party, vote to deny rightful financial 
benefits to his State and county? 

2. Politics: Should Alabama be a doubtful 
State, the national political hopefuls in 
Alabama would be much more influenced in 
national party circles instead of being in- 
the-bag boys. Should Alabama be the only 
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Southern State to adopt my plan; then if 
either party would see fit to place a south- 
erner on the national ticket, they would 
almost naturally turn to a man from Ala- 
bama, being a doubtful or biparty State. 
By this plan Alabama may thus furnish 
many of its sons into the national political 
arena. In all respects to Senator JOHN 
SPaRKMAN, he probably would not have re- 
ceived the vice presidency had it not been 
for the Dixiecrat movement in 1948. 

3. Moderation: Should Alabama become 
an immediate doubtful State, the radicals 
up North would find that they would drive 
away electoral votes from their own party 
and they would very quickly see that their 
championship of the radical causes would 
be unpopular. No cause has ever been 
popular that drove away votes. If several 
of the Southern States enact this plan, it 
would be amazing to see how quickly these 
radicals would moderate their beliefs. 

4. Americanism: American democracy has 
always believed in giving the other fellow the 
right to speak and vote his views. Although 
we do not agree with our political opposi- 
tion we must not deny them the privilege of 
voting for their candidate. This is our Amer- 
ican way of life. Our electoral college is 
absurd and ridiculous in the fact that it 
completely distorts the intent of many of 
the votes. A large minority has their vote 
cast against the man that they vote for. 
Obviously there is nothing democratic about 
this. In the last presidential election in New 
York State, millions of Democratic voters 
voted for Stevenson and their vote by means 
of the absurd electoral college system were 
cast against the man they voted for. Tens 
of thousands of Democrats in Texas voted for 
Stevenson and here again, their vote was 
cast against the man they voted for. In 
Alabama, about 140,000 citizens voted for 
Eisenhower and these citizens had their vote 
cast against Ike, the man they voted for. 
There is nothing fair or politically moral or 
democratic about this process. 

THE PROPOSED BILL 

“Be it enacted by the State of Alabama, 
All political parties on the State ballot will 
nominate or appoint their candidates for 
the officers of presidential elector by rank 
or priority. The party may designate the 
priority either by party convention, State 
party executive committee, or by party vote. 
If by party vote, those party candidates re- 
ceiving the highest popular vote will be 
ranked first and in the order of their popular 
vote. In case of a tie between any two or 
more; then the candidate will receive ranking 
by alphabetical order. In event the certify- 
ing officer of the party fails to désignate the 
candidates for presidential elector by pri- 
ority; then the secretary of state will desig- 
nate the candidates by priority according to 
alphabetical order. 

“To determine which candidate for presi- 
dential elector would be elected in the gen- 
eral election, the Secretary of State will di- 
vide the number of presidential electors to 
which the State is entitled (at present 11 
electors) into the total number of votes cast 
in the general election thereby obtaining a 
number which is termed the ‘elector quo- 
tient.’ The elector quotient will then be 
divided into the number of popular votes 
cast for each party to designate how many 
electoral votes each party will receive. The 
secretary of state will declare elected the 
ranking number of party candidates for elec- 
tor to which each party is entitled. For 
determining the elector votes, a major por- 
tion or part of the elector quotient will be 
considered as a whole electoral vote and 
minor fractions of the electoral quotient 
will be discarded. 

“By way of illustration Alabama now hav- 
ing 11 electoral votes and assuming 11,000 
votes were cast in the general election— 
7,000 being cast for the Democratic Party 
and 4,000 for the Republican Party; then the 
first 7 ranking or priority candidates of the 
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Democratic Party would be declared elected 
and the first 4 ranking Republican candi- 
dates would be declared elected. 

“Another illustration, should 140,000 voters 
vote for the Republican Party and 210,000 
vote for the Democratic Party, the 140,000 
plus 210,000 would be equal to 350,000 for a 
total vote cast. This figure would be divided 
by 11 to obtain the electoral quotient figure 
which would be 31,818. This elector quo- 
tient figure would be divided into the 140,000 
which would be equivalent to 4 plus 12,728— 


31,818 or 4 electoral votes for the Republi- , 


cans. Similarly 31,818 divided into 210,000 
would be equivalent to 6 plus 19,092-21,818 
which would be equal to 7 electoral votes 
for the Democrats.” 





Interposition Against Centralized Des- 
potism—Broadcast by Dean Clarence 
E. Manion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment entitled “Interposition Against 
Centralized Despotism,” broadcast by 
Dean Clarence E. Manion on March 25, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERPOSITION AGAINST CENTRALIZED 
DESPOTISM 
(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 

There is a new political issue in the cur- 
rent presidential campaign that is burning 
brighter by the minute. It is called inter- 
position. 

The word doesnt’ mean much to the av- 
erage voter now, but in the coming months 
interposition may easily mean the differ- 
ence between the success or failure of some- 
body’s ambition to be President of the United 
States. 

Suppose we try to take interposition out of 
the hot fire of the desegregation controversy 
and examine its components in some nice 
cool, purely hypothetical situation. 

Let us start with the fact that the people 
of the State of Nevada have legalized gam- 
bling within the confines of that sovereign 
commonwealth. In Nevada, the various 
devices employed in this thrilling game of 
chance, or devilishly evil enterprise—depend- 
ing upon your point of view—are all legally 
authorized, subject to State taxes which pro- 
vide a large portion of the necessary State 
revenues. 

Under the 10th article of the Federal Bill 
of Rights, Nevada has clearly reserved the 
exclusive power to authorize this gambling 
business. For this reason, the Nevada gam- 
bling laws are universally accepted as unas- 
sailable on constitutional grounds. 

Attracted by these permissive statutes, 
a galaxy of multi-million-dollar hotels and 
gambling emporia have been located inside 
of Nevada. ‘Thus, the personal and State 
property rights in the Nevada gambling en- 
terprise are deeply and profitably vested. 

Nevertheless, let us assume that the moral 
sensibilities of many American citizens are 
seriously shocked by what they call this open 
exhibition of legalized immorality. Some of 
these good people organized a national asso- 
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ciation for the protection of Americans 
against gamblers. 

In the name of some person who has lost 
money at the gambling tables in Las Vegas, 
the association brings a suit in Federal court 
to recover the plaintiff’s money losses from 
the proprietor of the involved gambling es- 
tablishment. 

Let us suppose now that, ultimately, and in 
defiance of long-standing legal precedents, 
the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cides that the Nevada gambling statutes vio- 
late the 14th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

The Court decision declares that the gam- 
bling statutes deprive losing players of 
their money “without due process of law.” 
The general enforcement of this arbitrary 
judicial decree would strip millions of dol- 
lars from the tax revenues of Nevada, and 
deprive great private investments of their 
established income values. 7 

Naturally, the people and government of 
Nevada would be outraged by what they re- 
gard as a prejudiced misinterpretation of the 
Constitution by the Supreme Court. 

Whatever one may think about the propri- 
ety of legalized gambling, he must admit that 
this startling judicial invasion of a time- 
honored State right would be an understand- 
able cause of excited resentment in Nevada. 

The reservation of States rights in the 
Constitution is no guaranty that the States’ 
rights and powers will always be exercised 
in conformity with the moral standards of 
people in other parts of the country. Re- 
served State authority carries with it the 
constitutional responsibility to exercise the 
power for good or bad. 

One can defend the right to free speech 
without défending every word that is spoken 
in the exercise of that right. In like man- 
ner, one may stanchly defend the constitu- 
tional right of the State to permit gambling 
within its borders, even though he firmly be- 
lieves that gambling is morally wrong. 

As it is with gambling in Nevada, so it is 
with segregation in Virginia, Alabama, or 
Mississippi. Under the Constitution as it is 
now written, segregation has been established 
by various State laws for 90 years. Sixty 
years ago, the United States Supreme Court 
declared that segregatiton laws were con- 
stitutional exercises of reserved State powers. 
(Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 537.) 

In 1954, the Supreme Court reversed that 
decision. (Brown v. Board of Education, 74 
Supreme Court 686.) Many years ago, the 
late Chief Justice Hughes observed that the 
Constitution is what the judges say itis. For 
practical purposes, that is so, but the asser- 
tion will not make the Southern Segregation- 
ists feel any better about this judicial repeal 
of a long-standing constitutional State right. 


SHOULD HAVE SEEN HANDWRITING ON WALL 


Proper vigilance would have enabled these 
States Righters to see what was coming. 
In the last 20 years, the Supreme Court has 
reversed more established constitutional con- 
structions than were changed by that Court 
in all the preceding years of its history. 
Most of these reversals have been at the ex- 
pense of constitutional States rights. 

If some of the Senators who are now com- 
plaining about the desegregation decision had 
questioned present Supreme Court Justices 
about their respect for the 10th amendment 
when their appointments were before the 
Senate for confirmation, the present consti- 
tutional crisis might have been avoided. 

But that is water over the dam. What 
can the States do about this or*any other 
Federa’ ‘) vasion of their long-standing con- 
stitutions! prerogatives? 

The current answer revives the histori- 
eal practice of interposition. By resolution 
of its legislature, Nevada could attempt to 
put its sovereignty between the holders of its 
gambling licenses and the execution of a 
Federal court decree. 
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In the historical tradition, the same leg- 
islative resolution would appeal to Nevada's 
sister States to join in a defense of their 
common constitutional rights. 

Southern States are now resorting to such 
interposition to prevent execution of the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation order within 
their respective jurisdictions. 

The theory of interposition is this: The 
Supreme Court has no constitutional au- 
thority to adjudicate disputes between a sov- 
ereign State and the Federal Government. 
That is the interpositionist contention. 

Unwittingly, perhaps, but nevertheless 
surely, President Eisenhower outlined the 
basis of the interposition argument during 
the 1952 presidential campaign. Here is 
what he said (speaking at Des Moines, Iowa, 
1952) : 

“The Federal Government did not create 
the States of this Republic. The States cre- 
ated the Federal Government. The crea- 
tion should not supersede the creator. For 
if the States lose their meaning, our entite 
system of government loses its meaning and 
the next step is the rise of the centralized 
national state, in which the seeds of autoc- 
racy can take root and grow.” 

Interpositionists have always contended 
that if any branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the Supreme Court, is al- 
lowed to strip the States of their constitu- 
tionally reserved powers, then the creation 
would be superseding the creator with all 
the dire results that President Eisenhower 
predicted. 

Interposition was first—and successfully— 
asserted by the State of Georgia against a 
decision rendered by the Supreme Court in 
1793 (Chisholm v. Georgia, 21 Dall.419). The 
result was the adoption of the 11th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which established 
the very State right that the Georgia inter- 
position had contended for. 

In 1798, Jefferson and Madison prepared 
resolutions for the legislatures of Kentucky 
and Virginia, which declared that when the 
Federal Government exceeded its constitu- 
tional authority, it was the duty of the 
States to interpose their authority. 

Later, in a convention called by the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature at Hartford, Conn. 
(December 15, 1814), delegates from Dela- 
ware, New York, and New England put it 
this way: 

“In case of deliberate, dangerous, and pal- 
pable infractions of the Constitution, affect- 
ing the sovereignty of a State and the lib- 
erties of the people, it is not only the right 
but the duty of such State to interpose its 
authority for their protection.” 

In 1859, the Wisconsin Legislature asserted 
the right of interposition and put the sov- 
ereignty of Wisconsin between its citizens 
and Federal enforcement of the congres- 
sional fugitive-slave laws. 


ALSO INTERPOSITION BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


How one looks at interposition often de- 
pends upon whose ox is being gored. For 
instance, back in 1913, Congress passed a 
Federal game law to protect wild geese and 
ducks. State and Federal courts promptly 
declared that the congressional act was an 
unconstitutional violation of reserved States 
rights. Undaunted, the Secretary of State 
proceeded to negotiate a treaty with Canada 
establishing a mutual international obliga- 
tion to protect these same birds. 

Then, pursuant to the treaty, Congress 
repassed the game law that the courts had 
said it couldn’t pass pursuant to the Con- 
stitution. 

For the Supreme Court, Justice Holmes 
then decided (Missouri v. Holland (252 U. 8. 
416)) that the treaty gave Congress the very 
power which the Constitution had denied to 
Congress. Holmes held that, under the 
treaty, the previously unconstitutional game 
law was now fully enforceable, States rights 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Here was 
interposition by the Federal Government 
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against the constitutionally valid game laws 
of the States. 

But the end was not yet. On the night 
of November 16, 1933, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Maxim Litvinov, of Soviet Rus- 
sia, resorted to the interposition of a private 
international executive agreement against 
the valid statutes and approved court deci- 
sions of the State of New York. 

The result of this interposition, as deter- 
mined by Justice Douglas for the Supreme 
Court of the United States (U. S. v. Pink, 
315 U. S. 203), was to change the ownership 
of property, contrary to the unquestioned 
constitutional laws of New York, States 
rights to the contrary notwithstanding. 

To cure these judicial emasculations of the 
10th article of the Bill of Rights by treaties 
and secret executive agreements, the friends 
of constitutional government have been at- 
tempting to interpose the curative safe- 
guards of what is called the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

In the sustained, but frequently discour- 
aging rear-guard action now being fought 
against the steady advance of ever more and 
more centralized international socialism, the 
underlying critical issue is the fate of con- 
stitutional States rights. 

Whether it_is gambling in Nevada, segre- 
gation in South Carolina, education in Cali- 
fornia, or the right to work in Kansas, the 
basic challenge to American liberty is the 
continuous, contemptuous disregard of the 
10th amendment by the Congress, the Exec- 
utive and the Supreme Court. 

If it took the emotionally charged de- 
segregation decision to stir the States right- 
ers into effective remedial action, then that 
decision may well turn out to be a constitu- 
tional blessing in disguise. 





Importance of Vocational Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
recent letter I received from Mr. Jack 
E. Brookins of the Department of Voca- 
tional Education in Salem, Oreg., is of 
more than passing interest. Mr. Brook- 
ins’ letter should be of interest to any- 
one concerned with the problems of our 
complex society. This letter clearly re- 
veals the characteristic loyalty of our 
teachers to their profession. There is 
reason for optimism when the leaders 
directing the future of American edu- 
cation think as clearly and as purpose- 
fully as is evidenced in this letter. I am 
encouraged by the deep sincerity and 
the devotion to duty I find among teach- 
ers. 
Recently I had breakfast with a dele- 
gation of eight Oregon schoolmen, Mr. 
President. I learned a great deal from 
them. They are facing the problems 
and responsibilities of their position with 
courage and constructive effort. How- 
ever, my optimism wanes somewhat 
when I realize that the effectiveness of 
our educational leaders is being re- 
stricted and confined by inaction at the 
legislative level. 

I would like to add that Mr. Brookins 
is a member of an excellent staff as- 
sembled by Mr. Oscar Paulsen, director 
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of vocational education in Oregon. Mr. 
Paulsen’s department has established 
an enviable reputation throughout the 
48 States. Great credit must go to Mr. 
Paulsen for choosing a vigorous, ener- 
getic staff. His department has de- 
veloped a program that sets a pattern 
followed by many of the other States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter from Jack E. 
Brookins inserted in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
The United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: I want to talk to 
you for a few minutes about the importance 
of vocational education appropriations dur- 
ing the coming 2d session of the 84th 
Congress. 

However, before I do, it is only fair to tell 
you I am a “professional”’ yocational educa- 
tor, employed as assistant State supervisor 
of trade and industrial education by the 
State division of vocational education. My 
job, of course, colors my opinions, but my 
plea is also one of the interested and con- 
cerned citizen. 

During the past 2 years (fiscal 1955 and 
1956) National Congress has seen fit to in- 
crease George-Barden vocational education 
appropriations $7,826,739. For this we are 
thankful and grateful—it has helped. I’m 
asking you to support a further increase of 
$2,800,000 to the maximum of $29,300,000 au- 


* thorized under the George-Barden Act for 


1957. . 

My reasons for this request are numerous, 
I'll try to give you a few. 

As each Senator and Representative re- 
turns to Washington he is. concerned with 
national security—so am I. A look at the 
National Manpower Council’s report, A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower, the book So- 
viet Professional Manpower by the National 
Research Council, at Secretary Benson’s 
“low-income farmer report,” and at Earl H. 
Voss’ piece in the Washington Sunday Star, 
September 25, 1955, headlined “Officials 
Fear Nation Is in Peril of Losing Science 
Race to Reds,” and his article of November 
27, titled, “Educators’ Meeting Puts Spotlight 
on Progress of Soviet,” are indicative of some 
of my reasons. We too are concerned with 
national security—we are concerned with 
the training of technical and skilled man- 
power this country needs so desperately. We 
are concerned with the wise and prudent 
production, processing, distribution, and 
consumption of our natural and human re- 
sources. 

We need engineers and scientists—but vo- 
cational education cannot train them, this 
is a job for higher education. We can, how- 
ever, train the skilled and technical man- 
power who help them and materialize their 
ideas. 

A year or two ago I heard a representative 
of the American Society for Metals say, 
“There is not as bad a shortage of engi- 
neers as you might think, but there is a 
very gréat shortage of engineering.” His 
point was simply that some engineers are 
wasting their time doing the work of tech- 
nicians. I have observed some isolated exam- 
ples of this—there is some truth in what the 
man said. Our fine school at Klamath Falls, 
Oregon Technical Institute, is turning out 
some technicians but they cannot do the 
whole job—there is room, and need, for more. 

The report, Automation and Technological 
Change, of the Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization of the Jeint Committee on the 
Economic Report, touches on this problem in 
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item IX, page 7. The hearings before the 
committee contain continual direct and in- 
direct references to problems of training 
and retaining of skilled and technical work- 
ers—for instance, the testimony of James 
B. Carey (p. 222) and Dr. Brunetti (p. 385). 
Dr. Brunetti’s description of the General 
Mills cooperative training program with the 
Minneapolis Vocational School is an excel- 
lent example of what can be done. The state- 
ment of Dr. M. D. Mobley on the last page 
of the printed hearings ably presents the 
case for vocational education. 

Consider for a moment our great lumber 
and woodpulp industries. As they continue 
into their programs of woodwaste utilization 
their need for technical workers advances 
in a geometric ratio—we haven’t been able 
to do much for them so far. Such a program 
takes money—and teachers. As of this date, 
all but a very few dollars of our appropria- 
tion this year are obligated. At the end of 
the year we will have grown over last year, 
but we could be giving more service. 

Everyday we receive requests from local 
communities to assist the schools, industry, 
and business with training programs and 
problems. I am frustrated (and my wife 
and children sometimes suffer) when we 
cannot do the things that need to be done. 

You will have legislation before you con- 
cerning practical-nurse training. Oregon 
needs practical nurses, at least 150 each year 
to compensate for normal turnover. You 
know better than I that we need to train 
more of them. It will not be done without 
your help and the financial backing of the 
National Congress. 

Local school districts are hard pressed to 
meet their obligations from grades 1 to 12. 
Admittedly, our programs of vocational 
education are, in a sense, extras—but needed 
ones. They are programs of national sig- 
nificance. Reflect upon the high mobility of 
the labor force when you consider the 
George-Barden appropriation. Much of the 
security and well-being of America is in- 
separably tied to the skills, technical and 
scientific knowledge, and production and dis- 
tribution know-how of our people. 

We have a backlog of requests to assist 
industry in management and supervisory 
training. Ninety percent of persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing in our State work 
in plants that employ less than 100 people. 
They cannot afford full-time training direc- 
tors or training programs. 

What causes small business to fail? A 
lot of things, of course, but consider: Two 
small firms start in business; they manu- 
facture or distribute the same product, have 
equal capital, plant, similar location, and 
working force; one fails and the other suc- 
ceeds. Why? Poor management practices 
could be the reason. We can help the small- 
business man, the farmer, and the home- 
maker. The failure of a business hurts all 
of us—socially, psychologically, and eco- 
nomically. 

Almost every week I read another pre- 
diction that the gross national product of 
America will continue to rise—it will reach 
such and such an astronomical figure in 
1975. You know there is really only one way 
left to increase the GNP—all these predic- 
tions are predicated on the same basic as- 
sumption, that production units per man- 
hour will continue to rise. How will this be 
accomplished? Divine providence will prob- 
ably not enter in, neither will a fairy god- 
mother with a magic wand. Technological 
advances—automation—and improved dis- 
tribution methods will help, but these are 
really tools, they are effects which have 
more basic causes. These causes lie in our 
trained scientific, technical, and_ skilled 
manpower—our human resources. I sin- 
cerely believe that we in vocational education 
can help in providing them—but we must be 
given the opportunity. 
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Honestly, if I were capable, I could write 

a book on this theme. I live my work and 

work at my job because I love it—because I 

know it is important and that it makes a 

contribution to our State and country. I 

will take no more of yeur time except to ask 

you to consider seriously my request that 

the George-Barden Act appropriation be in- 

creased to the full amount authorized during 
“fiscal year 1957. 
Sincerely, 

Jack E. BRooxKIns. 





The Agricultural Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorials dealing with the farm bill 
recently passed by the Senate: From the 
Minneapolis Star of March 20, 1956, an 
editorial entitled “Hodgepodge Farm 
Bill’; an editorial entitled “Rigid-Flex- 
ible Bill,” from the Minneapolis Tribune 
of March 21, 1956; an editorial entitled 
“Trifling With Parity” published in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press of March 19, 
1956; and an article entitled “Seen 
Nuth’n Yet,” written by Alfred D. Sted- 
man and published’in the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press of March 25, 1956. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of March 20, 
1956] 
HopGEepopce Farm Brit 

If the farm bill goes to the White House 
in the hodgepodge form passed by the Sen- 
ate it is hard to see how the President can 
sign it. For it attempts by subterfuge— 
not recognizing that a big share of the sur- 
plus exists and changing parity formulas— 
to bring back the high-support plan which 
the Senate had defeated in earlier considera- 
tion and which the administration has op- 
posed consistently. If there is no enactment 
in time to affect this year’s crop the Nation 
may blame those who have played the most 
politics with the bill. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 21, 
1956} 


Ricm-F.LeExIsBLE BILL 


Should the farm bill passed by the Senate 
reach President Eisenhower in its present 
form he will have about as much justifica- 
tion for vetoing it as he would have had with 
mandatory 90 percent of parity supports 
intact. 

As Senator Arxen, Republican, of Vermont, 
remarked, there is enough objectionable ma- 
terial in it to justify 3 or 4 vetoes. It’s an 
election-year package authorities close to 
$2 billion of new benefits to farmers, but 
which would do little to curb overproduction 
or expand markets. 

With a soil bank to make payments for 
taking cropland out of production and only 
minor descents from incentive price support 
levels, farmers are offered the opportunity 
to eat their cake and have it, too. 

The Democratic leadership, with the help 
of Midwest Republicans, managed to nullify 
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earlier rejection of high, rigid supports, by 
changing the rules of the price-support game, 
By clinging to dual parity the Senate ma- 
jority in effect said parity is a concept which 
can be altered from time to time to preduce 
support levels desired by particular com- 
modity groups. The same desire to obtain a 
particular result apparently prompted the 
decision to tinker with the mechanism in- 
tended to give flexibility to the variable sup- 
port program. 

As farmers are well aware, under’ the flexi- 
ble system, support levels were to be lowered 
for commodities in surplus and adjusted up- 
ward for those in short supply. Under pres- 
ent law 500 million bushels of wheat are not 
to be considered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as part of the wheat surplus. In the 
case of cotton, 4 million bales are similarly 
exempted. The Senate, in its wisdom, has 
now decreed that 750 million bushels of sur- 
plus wheat and 7.5 million bales of surplus 
cotton don’t exist for purposes of calculating 
support levels. In addition 250 million 
bushels of corn are set aside as nonexistent, 

Effect of these manipulations is that Sec- 
retary Benson would be required to support 
wheat at 85 percent of parity this year in- 
stead of 76 percent; corn at 87 percent in- 
stead of 81; and cotton at 90 percent instead 
of 86 to 87 percent. 

Space does not permit discussion of other 
contradictory provisions of the Senate bill. 
We hope, however, that Senate-House con- 
ferees give some thought to the effect the 
Senate’s tampering with parity and the 
price-support mechanism may have on the 
nonfarming population. Most city people— 
who now hold the balance of political power 
in this country—accept on faith assurances 
that the parity formula is a suitable yard- 
stick for measuring the fairness .of prices 
farmers receive. If they come to believe it 
is not the consequences to farmers could 
be disastrous. 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of March 19, 
1956] 


TRIFLING WITH PARITY 


To millions of Americans, parity is the 
prize puzzler of the Federal farm price pro- 
grams. They don’t know what it means. 
And their baffiement is no help to their 
manifestly growing skepticism of Govern- 
ment pegging of farm prices above the mar- 
ket. Now they read that a majority of Sen- 
ators including 10 Republicans from the 
wheat States, has overturned the Eisenhower- 
Benson administration on modernizing the 
legal definition of parity. 

Did the Senators consider the effects of 
their vote on public opinion in this critical 
stage for farm price programs? No doubt 
they wanted to serve the best interests of 
farmers. They voted to retain the definition 
that would mean a higher parity for some 
products. The higher the better, they 
seemed to think. 

But parity is a vital standard in farm price 
programs. It is a ruler for measuring parity, 
or equality, of farm prices with the general 
price levels. And having an honest measur- 
ing stick, worthy of public confidence, would 
seem therefore a keystone in any farm price 
program that is to keep on serving farmers 
very long. 

Now the United States Senate has voted 
to keep a measuring stick which is more than 
40 years old. It has voted that the parity 
price of four products shall be the same as it 
was in 1910-14, in terms of their buying 
power in exchange for things or services that 
farmers buy. These products are wheat, 
corn, cotton, and peanuts. It has voted that 
for these four, the parity price shall be the 
1910-14 price multiplied by the 283 percent 
that general price levels have iisen since then, 

Is this an honest standard? In that 1910—- 
14 base period, there wasn’t a grain combine 
or a mechanical corn picker in this region. 
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Not one farm in 6,000 had a tractor. The 
job of plowing and planting and harvesting 
and hauling to town was done with horse- 
power, that today has all but vanished. And 
the revolution has moved fastest for field 
production that’s most fully mechanized. 
How trustwarthy is a definition of parity 
which disregards that? 

No mortal ean prove that the “modernized” 
parity is perfect. It, too, uses the 1910-14 
buying power of farm products in its measure 
of parity prices. But it has a saving factor 
of realism in recognizing that the revolution 
has moved faster for the mechanized field 
crops than for dairy or other products that 
still require relatively more hand labor. 
Thus the new parity is modified to reflect the 
price relationships of the most recent decade. 
That’s why it would lower the price support 
level 10 cents a bushel for wheat, 7 cents for 
corn and some for cotton and peanuts. 

The question comes down to a choice of 
values. On one side is a definition of parity 
that can bid for public confidence. On the 
other is a definition that forfeits some of 
that claim but gains a dime or so in price 
supports. Oh, yes, a dime a bushel means 
$100 million on the wheat crop. But sup- 
pose that trifling with parity should under- 
mine public trust and threaten continuance 
of the whole price-support program. Then 
such trifling wouldn’t come near being worth 
the risk. 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of March 
25, 1956] 


SEEN NUTH'N YET 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Maybe, in the glow of victory for the gen- 
erous farm promises of EsTtEs KEFAUVER and 
the farm bloc in the Senate soil-bank bill, 
it isn’t tactful to say so of a bill that avows 
surplus curbs. But as to farm surpluses, 
maybe this country “ain’t seen nuthin’ yet.” 

Sure, drought may intervene again with 
curbs that do cut crops. But even that is 
@ gambling chance. East of the Mississippi 
and in its Northern and Western areas, the 
country is wet. Snow ranges up to 30 inches 
in the lake region, 60 inches in Maine and 
350 inches in western Washington. Again 
the Corn Belt and the Great Plains will have 
to depend on getting rains in the growing 
season. But, drought or no drought, the 
United-States has been adding to farm sur- 
pluses that, year by year, have weighed down 
harder on farm prices and farm income. 

The question is wether the week’s events 
in the Senate and in Minnesota mean change 
for the better. 

On the victors in both arenas rests the 
burden of proof of any such good augury. 
The test is the Senate bill and the votes 
thereon, including Senator KEravuver’s. 

The Senate voted to isolate more wheat, 
corn, and cotton in set-aside reserves. 
Thus, by the wave of-.a wand, it said that, 
in figuring price props, so much more of the 
surplus isn’t there. This didn’t get up to 
Mr. KEFAUVER’s level of 100 percent of parity. 
But along with other means, it did boost 
Federal props from the Benson flexible-sup- 
port level by 32 cents to $2.13 a bushel for 
wheat, 12 cents to $1.52 for corn, and some 
for cotton and peanuts. 

What, in the long run, will the higher 
supports do to the Senate soil plan’s aim 
of reducing surpluses? Like all its fore- 
runners, the soil plan’s method of control is 
the taking of land out of crop production. 
But where is the proof that this will work in 
the face of the Senate’s higher incentives to 
produce more of the surplus crops? 

Farmers aren’t deaf or dumb or blind to 
what modern farming methods can do, They 
know how to offset acreage cuts by taking 
out the poorer land and fertilizing the rest. 
They raised more corn on 80 million acres 
last year than they used to raise on 95 mil- 
lion. They raised more wheat on 47 million 
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acres than on 78 million in 1951, a rust year. 
They cut cotton acreage 40 percent and got a 
huge crop. So where are facts to show that 
even big soil bank rentals would reduce sur- 
pluses very sharply? 

To score even moderate reduction, large 
transfers to the soil bank of crop lands are 
vital. To get them, the Senate by a two- 
vote margin required farmers to put in a 
minimum part in order to qualify for Fed- 
eral price supports. But wheat state Sena- 
tors and Senator Kerauver didn’t like this. 
Now protests are coming from heavy 
Keravver districts. How good are this safe- 
guard’s chances to stay in the bill? And 
if it goes out, what will be left of surplus 
control? 

Generous old Doc Senate wants to cure 
surpluses with sugar pills that keep folks 
sweet until election. But what if the sugar 
treatment doesn’t take? Soon farm folks 
will be rolling up sleeves for action: The 
Minnesotans who broke all corn records last 
year despite drought, the Mississippi boy who 
raised 304 bushels on one acre, the grain 
farmers who have produced the biggest 
wheat supply ever known. Fertilizers will 
pour on, seed will be sown, fields will turn 
from green to gold, and combines and pick- 
ers will be working. Farmers will then see 
that surpluses didn’t shrink when the Sen- 
ate wand waved, but are there stili with new 
crops being piled on top. Surpluses? 
Brother, maybe you “ain’t seen nuthin’ yet.” 
Won't that be tough for the hard-hit pa- 
tients of Sugar Doc Senate? Yes, for them 
the day of reckoning may be closer than Doc 
thinks. 


¢ 
2 





Teaching Life Split Between Home and 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Teaching Life Split Between 
Home, School,” written by Jean Sharley, 
and published in the Detroit Free Press 
of March 22, 1956. 

The article outlines the philosophy of 
one of Detroit’s outstanding educators, 
Miss Florence Kuhn, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Detroit public schools. It 
was my privilege to work with Miss Kuhn 
during my service as a member of the 
Dertoit board of education. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On Tor rin Her Jos—Teacuinc Lire Spiir 
BETWEEN Home, SCHOOL 
{By Jean Sharley) 

The girl: Florence Kuhn. 

The job: Assistant superintendent, De- 
troit Public Schools. 

The place: 1354 Broadway, Detroit. 

It was in the cards from the beginning 
for Florence to be a teacher, and a good one. 

When she was 10, her fifth-grade teacher 
spotted her potential and told her she should 
enter the field. Later, another teacher, Rose 
Phillips, who later became Mrs. I. Himelhoch, 
said that by the time she was principal, 
Florence would be a teacher on her staff. 
That's the way it worked out, at Maybee 
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School, where Florence began teaching first 
grade in January 1919, under Miss Phillips. 
Via her schools—Nichols, Hosmer, Duffield, 
Trombly, Law, Wayne and Arthur, Williams, 
Hamilton, Richard and Herman—Florence 
rose from the first-grade post to principal, 
and in July 1947, to her present spot in the 
little red brick building on Broadway. 

On the spot where Florence’s father once 
ran the family grocery store, there is rising, 
by coincidence, another elementary school. 

A charming, handsome woman, who would 
love to spend her winters in Florida fishing 
and her summers up North fishing, Miss 
Kuhn sits in one of the board of education’s 
busiest offices, under a picture of a little boy 
fishing, and plots the course of elementary 
schoolteachers and of 1,200 substitute teach- 
ers. 

Action in her office sometimes reaches 
tornado force, as on a recent Friday morning 
when between 7:30 a. m. and 9 a. m., 321 
classrooms reported in sans teacher, and 
321 substitutes were routed in by opening 
bell. 

Miss Kuhn, who took her bachelor of arts 
degree at Detroit City College, and her mas- 
ter’s at Wayne University, especially enjoys 
welcoming new teachers into the Detroit 
system, which she regards as one of the best 
in the country. 

“We have a turnover of 500 teachers every 
September,” she says. “I am happy to report 
that now that salaries have been raised, more 
young men are entering teaching. We're not 
breeding old maids. In fact, we’re even 
having marriages between our teachers. 

“First year teachers with a B. A. receive 
$4,150 for 10 months, those with an M. A. 
$4,400. Salaries rise ‘over a 9-step schedule 
to $6,550 and $6,800 for 10 months. 

“There is not such a scarcity that we are 
forced to accept all applicants. We choose 
carefully. Newcomers are expected to have 
a sympathetic understanding of each child 
as an individual and @ grasp of his poten- 
tial capabilities. 

“They should have an appreciation of the 
work-a-day world in which Detroit children 
live. A genuine awareness of new develop- 
ments and ideas. And a philosophy of life 
with a code of ethics children will respect. 

“We choose teachers who have a scholar- 
ship of B or better. Four years’ training is 
a minimum, with a B. A. Each new teacher 
takes a psychology test and meets a person- 
nel committee. If she loves children, has a 
feeling for them—that’s it.” 

Miss Kuhn, who should know, says that 
administrative promotions are made within 
the system. Teachers, on their own initia- 
tive, can request promotions via a question- 
naire and a battery of tests. Elementary 
assistant principal, secondary assistant prin- 
cipal, department head or attendance center 
supervisor and counselor are promotion 
Posts. 

Five of the assistant or deputy superin- 
tendents under Superintendent of Schools 
Arthur Dondineau are men. The sixth is 
Miss Kuhn, who works with a staff of eight. 

Though she deals primarily with teachers, 
parental complaints do reach her office and 
are channeled to the administrative super- 
visor of any of the 8 districts which in turn 
cover 25 to 30 schools in the city. 

About spanking, Miss Kuhn is decisive. 

“I always maintained order in my class- 
rooms,” she said. “This problem of the 
teacher touching a child has snowballed out 
of proportion. No teacher enjoys disciplin- 
ing a youngster. I’ve known cases where a 
teacher took a child by the shoulder and 
led him to his seat to make him sit down. 
By the time the child went home for lunch, 
he’d worked the incident into a broken arm 
to impress his mother. 

“Teaching is like love and friendship. It 
has to be 50-50, between the school and 
the home. That's the only way.” 


March 28 


One Hundred Seventh Anniversary of 
Utah National Guard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
year marks the 107th anniversary of the 
founding of the Utah National Guard, 
The National Guard was organized with- 
in a year after the founding of the 
State. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Salt Lake Tribune 
of March 22, 1956, entitled “Utah Na- 
tional Guard’s Outstanding Job.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
have just noted the purpose of the Sena- 
tor’s request. I should like to state that 
when I, as a young man, served in the 
Philippine Islands, our regiment from 
western Pennsylvania was supported in 
practically all of its engagements by 
what we called the Utah battery. It was 
@ magnificent organization, and it “has 
carried on its traditions to the honor of 
the great State of Utah and the Nation. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
-Utah appreciates the remarks of his 
colleague from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UraH NATIONAL GuaARD’s OUTSTANDING JoB 


The Utah National Guard has been doing 
an outstanding job of military buildup, 
training and armory construction in the 
past few years. Under the able leadership 
of Brig. Gen. Max E. Rich, adjutant general, 
guard strength has more than doubled since 
1954. 

Today the Army Guard has 4,260 members 
out of an authorized strength of 6,169 and 
the Air Guard has 937 members out of an 
authorized strength of 978. The Air Guard 
ranks third highest in the Nation in relative 
strength and the Army Guard fourth highest. 

The wide acceptance of guard service by 
young men in Utah attests the excellence of 
the training program, which includes not 
only military development at 48 training as- 
semblies and 2 weeks of summer camp 
each year, but also considerable attention to 
character guidance, citizen responsibility, 
and special training for advancement to non- 
commissioned or commissioned officer status. 

Much attention has recently been focused 
on the program of National Guard armory 
construction being carried onin Utah. Work 
started on a new $358,000 structure at Fort 
Douglas just this week and Thursday ground 
will be broken for a new armory at Tooele. 
Five new units have already been built and 
10 more are in prospect. 

This program means a great deal to Utah, 
not only in providing adequate quarters for 
many of the 56 Army Guard units in the 
State, but in making available useful struc-” 
tures for a variety of community purposes. 
The newer National Guard armories are be- 
coming more and more valuable community 
centers. It is the policy of General Rich 
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to make armories as much as possible avail- 
able for public use. For instance, all of the 
newer armories have meeting rooms and full 
kitchen facilities so they can be used for 
public affairs, banquets and so on. Some 
have basketball courts. Plans are well ad- 
vanced for cooperating with school boards in 
several cities so the armories can be used 
during the day as classrooms and for physical 
education programs. 

This kind of multiple use is excellent. 
It makes every dollar expended on armories 
do double duty. In fact every dollar is 
already stretched to the utmost because the 
guard builds these armories on such a prac- 
tical and economical basis as to get maximum 
construction at lowest cost. Armories built 
since the present program started in 1953 
have cost less than $10 a square foot. The 
Salt Lake City armory will cost $8.40 a 
square foot, very low as building costs on 
such structures go generally. 

Exclusive of sites, this armory construc- 
tion represents an expenditure of something 
like $4 million, with the Federal Govern- 
ment putting up approximately three- 
fourths of the cost. The balance of con- 
struction cost and the site comes from the 
State and local communities. 

Utah profits greatly from this armory- 
building program. The policy of multiple 
use in the community particularly deserves 
commendation. That multiple-use idea will 
reach its maximum expression if, as is now 
contemplated, a Salt Lake City civic center 
is built at Port Douglas on a cooperative 
basis, with the Utah National Guard pro- 
viding at least a quarter of a million dollars 
as well as a site to the project. 





Does a Cabinet Officer Have the Power of 
Veto? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Bureaucrats Assume the Right to 
Veto an Act of Congress,” published in 
the Saturday Evening Post of March 24, 
1956: 

BUREAUCRATS ASSUME THE RIGHT TO VETO AN 
AcT or CONGRESS 


Any schoolboy knows that only the Presi- 
dent can veto an act of Congress. Even 
then, he has been taught, Congress can pass 
a law over the President’s disapproval, by a 
two-thirds majority. Congress has the sole 
power to make laws. 

But now it appears that attorneys for 
bureaus not only write many of our laws but 
also exercise the veto. 

Recently a United States Senator com- 
plained loudly that “Congress is never quite 
sure what kind of a law it has passed until 
it has been interpreted by attorneys for the 
bureau charged with its administration.” 

But the most clear-cut case of veto we’ve 
heard about recently involves the United 
States Artillery Center and School at Fort 
Sill, near Lawton, Okla. 

Because of the greatly increased range of 
our new 280-mm. cannon—the one that will 
fire atomic shells too—and the need for 
training gun crews in its operation, the De- 
partment of Defense asked Congress for more 
land for its artillery range at Fort Sill. The 
land needed included private property of 
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ranchers and farmers. But a large share of it 
is Government-owned, as part of the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, operated by the 
Department of the Interior, 

There were objections of course, from both 
interests. But Congress decided that the 
Nation’s taxpayers had a huge investment in 
Fort Sill which could be best protected by 
granting the extension. The President signed 
the authorization. 

Then Congress was called upon to appro- 
priate funds for the purchase of private lands 
and to pay the costs of legal work in trans- 
ferring land from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Defense. 

There were more hearings before two dif- 
ferent congressional committees. There was 
a full-dress debate in the Senate, as the bat- 
tlers for nature and wildlife contended with 
military interests and the interests of tax- 
payers in the artillery-school investment. 

But the appropriation bill also was passed 
and signed by the President. 

Now, to the amazement of the military, 
Secretary of the Interior McKay has refused 
to transfer the property to the Defense De- 
partment. 

His position, undoubtedly suggested by his 
own bureau attorneys, has been that Con- 
gress “authorized,” but did not make man- 
datory, such a transfer. And, besides, he’s 
had thousands of letters from nature lovers. 

Without regard to whether or not the 
Army needs the additional range or whether 
or not an unspoiled bit of America will be 
spoiled, the interesting question here is: 
Does a Cabinet officer have the power of veto? 
Bureaucracy has come further than we real- 
ize when the real lawmakers of this country 
turn out to be officials who never have to 
face a hostile voter or run for reelection. 





The Supreme Court and Integration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very able 
article entitled “Gradual in the Frame 
of History: Il” written by Arthur Krock, 
and published in the New York Times 
of March 27, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IN THE NATION—GRADUAL IN THE FRAME OF 
History: II 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 26.—The slow pace, 
often checked and sometimes reversed by 
the Federal judiciary, of the steps by which 


-the American Negro has moved toward po- 


litical equality was measured in this space 
last week on the yardstick of history. The 
subjects of the following are (1) the forms 
of public school segregation not held un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954; and (2) the deep emotional 
basis of the Southern revolt against the 
form of segregation outlawed by that 
decision. 

1. The rulings of the Supreme Court on 
issues already adjudicated, or presented in 
new postures, cannot be assumed, whether 
or not the personnel of the court majority 
has changed. But some lawyers who have 
closely studied the unanimous opinion of 
1954, delivered by Chief Justice Warren, 
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have concluded that (a) it does not ban 
public grade and high school segregation by 
sexes; and (b) its prohibition does not ex- 
tend to voluntary racial segregation on the 
part of pupils if its free-will character can 
be factually established. 

It is clear, however, that an unorganized, 
voluntary separation of Negro from Cauca- 
sian children would be an impossible result 
in many school districts that include mem- 
bers of both races. Therefore, as former 
Senator “Hiram Bingham of Connecticut 
suggested, segregation by sexes may be the 
way by which southern opponents of the 
1954 decision might attain the princfpal 
basis of their resistance and still preserve 
the public school system in a number of 
the States. 


THE DEEP SOURCE OF RESISTANCE 


This, however, has been criticized on two 
grounds. It would constitute compliance 
with the principle of the decision. The Su- 
preme Court conceivably might outlaw it on 
its 1954 reasoning that (since its motive 
would be obvious) this arrangement also 
would “generate a feeling of inferiority 
{among Negroes] * * * in many ways un- 
likely ever to be undone,” and thus violate 
the “equal protection” clause of the 14th 
amendment. 

2. Nevertheless, the suggestion of separa- 
tion by sexes goes to the heart of the con- 
troversy. This deep, underlying issue has 
not been given weight in many surveys of 
southern feeling, and often has not been 
mentioned at all. But it is the true expla- 
nation of resistance to the Supreme Court 
decision among a great majority of white 
southerners whose attitude cannot be dis- 
missed as the “cruel white supremacy” doc- 
trine founded in the institution of African 
slavery. a 


FEAR OF INTERBREEDING 


These southerners oppose, and fear with 
the deepest emotions of which human beings 
are capable, amalgamation of the Caucasian 
and African races. Though certain of their 
ancestors were responsible for the infusion 
of white blood in the race enchained by slav- 
ery, this has only intensified their conviction 
that the anthropological consequence of this 
interbreeding is the lowering of both racial 
strains. Apprehension that steady expansion 
of this interbreeding would be the result of 
propinquity in mixed schools of adolescents 
is the basic cause of the southern resistance. 
And it is as fundamental in the tolerant State 
of Virginia as in the most intolerant areas of 
Mississippi. 

The emotion evoked in the South by the 
Supreme Court decision cannot be evaluated 
in terms of the future of the races in the 
United States unless this condition is fully 
comprehended elsewhere. Because of this 
emotion and its source, only Federal force (of 
a character the Eisenhower administration 
clearly will never employ) could bring even 
an outward form of compliance with the de- 
cision in some parts of the South in the next 
decade at least, if in the foreseeable future. 
When the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People says it opposes 
“gradual” because there are communities 
where “gradual means never,” it is being 
wholly realistic. 


OTHER STATE LAWS 


The Supreme Court cited sociologists, phys- 
jologists, and psychiatrists as “modern au- 
thority giving ample support” to its 1954 rul- 
ing that racial segregation—public education 
in this instance—embeds an almost ineradi- 
cable feeling of inferiority among Negroes. 
That principle could be expanded to invali- 
date State laws against intermarriage in cases 
now pending, and this is another reason for 
the present mood of the South. 

‘The bulk of the major parties and the Fed- 
eral Government are committed to require 
gradual compliance, but this is a compara- 
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tive term which means different things to 
different people. For example, a common 
impression is that slavery was abolished after 
Appomattox without difficulty. Actually 
slavery was made unconstitutional not by a 
Supreme Court decision with this effect but 
by a constitutional amendment submitted, 
after the House once declined to approve it, 
in January 1865. Even then only 23 States of 
the required 25 ratified, Kentucky and Dela- 
ware rejecting, and the amendment became 
effective only through the action prévisional 
governments, put and held in office by the 
Union Army, in disenfranchised States of the 


beaten Confederacy. 





Perversions of Literature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following text of a sermon 
delivered on Sunday, March 11, 1956, at 
_ St. Matthew’s Cathedral in Washington, 

D. C., by Msgr. John J. Cartwright, rec- 
tor of the Cathedral. Monsignor Cart- 
wright’s address appeared in the Catho- 
lic Standard of Friday, March 16, 1956: 

PERVERSIONS OF LITERATURE 
(By Msgr. John K. Cartwright) 


One day last summer a most impressive 
address was given to the American people 
by our former President, Mr. Herbert Hoover. 
In the course of it he said: 

“In the cultural field we could point out 
that with only about 6 percent of the world’s 
population we have more youths in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning than all the 
rest of the world put together * * * more 
libraries and more printed serious works than 
all the other 94 percent of the people of 
the earth.” 

Now no one could challenge the general 
truth of this remark. And no one with a 
brain would deny that in this there is a 
great good. I for one remember with grati- 
tude the public library which furnished my 
boyhood with hundreds of happy hours. I 
have often wondered how a born booklover 
could have lived in places and times where 
books were scarce or nonexistent. There 
can be no question that universal literacy 
and the massive availability of books are 
one of the country’s wonderful benefits. 

Yet we are given pause by the kind of 
books that are being produced in ever greater 
volume. For there has come to be a posi- 
tively terrifying output of books that are 
saturating the minds of readers with ideas, 
theories, pictures, suggestions, and dreams 
which are poisonous both to ¢he Christian 
conscience and to the American spirit. 

There are two tendencies which have 
an evil and a growing strength: Preoccupa- 
tion with indecency, and savage and sub- 
versive criticism of American society. These 
tendencies are at present in the full flood of 
triumph. They are separate in idea. But 
they are associated in fact and are in many 
cases developed in the same individual writ- 
ers. To both of these tendencies I invite 


your Christian and American disapproval. 
First, the preoccupation with indecency. 
This means with every form of indecency: 
Crime, cruelty, physical filth, the symptoms 
of disease, the details of insanity, all forms 
of the morbid and the ugly. More especially 
it means sexual indecency. We see books 
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whose pages are drenched with sordidness 
not only being printed and sold and read 
but praised by the critic chorus in the best 
known papers, crowned by national commit- 
tees, and receiving every form of homage 
known to our publicity promoters. 

WIN AWARDS 


These books are praised for many great 
literary qualities, some of which they may 
occasionally possess. But more than this 
they are actually praised for being dirty. 
There has always been a certain amount of 
scurrility in literature. It used to be con- 
nived at or even perhaps excused. But 
hitherto it was never the custom to praise 
indecency as such. 

Now there is for pornography a whole phi- 
losophy of encouraging platitudes. A con- 
viction is being hammered into people’s 
heads that filth, instead of being attacked, 
should be encouraged, that curiosity about 
cruelty, or about the things of lust, is nor- 
mal and healthy, that, whether in reading or 
in life, the efforts of people to repress their 
sensual appetities are futile in the first place, 
in the second hypocritical, and in the third 
a form of eccentricity on its way to insanity. 

Whole histories of literature abound in 
the idea that the central meaning of life 
is sexual, and that literary greatness is ap- 
portioned according to the greater or less de- 
gree in the writer of sexual energy, sexual 
experience, sexual shamelessness and the 
like. 

Now everyone knows that evil in all its 
forms exist in life. Literature which is con- 
cerned with life must in some way be con- 
cerned with evil. Everyone knows that not 
all books are written for children, and that 
there is a mature way of dealing with sins, 
including the sexual. Everyone knows that 
cruelty and disease and the like need to be 
faced under proper circumstances. With re- 
gard to sex in particular, we all know that 
it is not in itself evil but only in its abuse 
(and for this knowledge we are not indebted 
to dirty writers). 

BRUTAL INSULT 


Every well-instructed Chirstian knows that 
sex, having been created by God, is in itself 
good and is capable of beauty and even holi- 
ness. But everyone, who is not intimidated 
by the mass opinion of the literary, can 
clearly see that sex, as viewed in hundreds 
of modern novels, is neither holy nor beauti- 
ful nor good, that it is displayed here with 
no regard for the fact that, when released 
from restraint of reason and conscience and 
social sanction, the sexual urge is the wild- 
est and most outrageous cause of all dis- 
order, and that, when separated from con- 
science and loyalty and idealism and re- 
ligion, it becomes a brutal insult to the name 
of love. 

So much for pornography and brutality. 
The second tendency is a savage and whole- 
sale criticism of American institutions and 
society. This criticism is in part inspired 
by communism. It certainly favors the 
spread of communism. It is generously ap- 
plauded by Communists, who never make 
any mistake as to who their friends are. 

There can be no doubt that the picture 
of American society commonly presented in 
American fiction is given in terms of disdain, 
hostility, or contempt. Business is dreary 
and pointless, success meaningless; patriot- 
ism a form of vulgarity, churchgoing stupid, 
culture senseless unless perverted into a 
form of propaganda for the socialist para- 
dise. 

The young man or woman who learns his 
opinion from many of the leading opinion- 
makers will soon learn to despise his country 
except insofar as he can help to make it 
over by destroying whatever has made it 
great. What America could or should be or 
may be or will: be—you can talk about that. 
But praise your country for what it has been 
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and is, utter the simple truth that the poor- 

est of us ought to thank God for being here— 

say this and you are a reactionary whom the 

public will never read because the journals 

of the best opinion will never praise you. 
WORK OF DESTRUCTION 


I do not say that all these writers are Com- 
munists. Some of them are: conscious ones. 
Some more are half-conscious ones. Many 
are unconscious allies of something that 
their conscious mind would repudiate. They 
are not spreading the marxian gospel. But 
they are like “vicious and ignorant children 
picking the mortar out of the foundations of 
society.” Their busy work of destruction 
goes on against religion, against patriotism, 
against the family. And when the stones are 
all down we know who will come in to re- 
build them. 

The currents of degradation and of sub- 
version go on together, and go on more wide- 
ly and deeply than ever. They are not the 
same but they have a twinlike alliance. Un- 
less there is some reaction—not in law and 
censorship, but in strong and indignant 
public opinion—the very idea of citizenship 
and of freedom will be lost to mankind. For 
both rely on decency and both demand con- 
fidence in the given instructions of a free 
society. 

In recent months this reaction has begun 
to appear. We are hearing, not from the 
pulpit alone but from men of wide and 
varied experience and seasoned judgment, 
thoughts that the public greatly needs to 
consider. 

One example is Mr. Herbert Hoover, our 
former President, surely a man of wide ex- 
perience of the world and entitled to the 
credit of understanding our country’s insti- 
tutions. In a speech on his 80th birthday 
last August, he pointed out that “during the 
last score of years our American way of life 
has been deluged with criticism.” 

He goes on to say that this criticism comes 
from many sources, among them the “totali- 
tarian liberals.” These people “believe that 
creeping collectivism can be adopted with- 
out destroying the safeguards of freemen. 
It comes bitterly and daily from the Com- 
munists, at home and abroad, who would 
overthrow our American system. And it 
even comes from free nations whom we have 
tried to help.” 

Another man surely entitled to the credit 
of having wide experience of the world is 
GEORGE MEANEY, president of the AFL-CIO. 
Mr. Meany has made many, many utterances 
that show him to be a pioneer in uncovering 
this attack upon our free institutions which 
for years has been going on almost unhin- 
dered. 

In an admirable speech before the National 
Religious and Labor Foundations in New 
York some weeks ago, he said: “Too many 
people in the free world fail to see the real 
nature of communism as the mortal foe of 
everything that we hold dear, of every moral 
and spiritual value. Too many in the,free 
world are still prisoners of the illusion that 
communism is, historically speaking, a pro- 
gressive system—extreme liberalism tempo- 
rarily making bad mistakes. Too many in 
the free world seem to have lost their capac- 
ity for moral indignation against the most 
brutal inhumanities when they are perpe- 
trated by Communists. It is painful, but 
we must face the cruel facts of life.” 

So if the church asks you continually to be 
on your guard against the sapping and min- 
ing of the soul's deadly enemy, do not think 
it the concern only of the church. It is your 
duty as Christian men and women of free 
America to keep safe by keeping your heads 
clear. This you can do by refusing to accept 
the anti-anti-Communist and anti-anti-de- 
cency maxims, by hating what is hateful, 
and spurning what is indecent, by speaking 
out your mind in spite of the sometimes 
Overwhelming voices of savagery and de- 
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struction, and by saying clearly what you 
clearly see under whatever masks and dis- 
guises. 

Do not doubt that in high ideals and in 
loyalty you are not only serving God, but 
maintaining the high traditions of human 
society and the quintessential nucleus of 
freedom. 

The note I would leave with you is given 
by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Philippians: 
“Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say, 
rejoice. For the rest, bretheren, whatever 
things are true, whatever honorable, what- 
ever just, whatever holy, whatever lovable, 
whatever of good repute, if there be any vir- 
tue, if anything worthy of praise, think upon 
these things. And what you have learned 
and received and heard and seen in me, these 
things practice. And the God of peace will 
be with you.” 





Address by Gen. Randolph McCall Pate, 
USMC, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, to the Livingston-Wise Post, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Newberry, S. C., 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March. 27, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. Randolph McCall Pate, 
Commandant of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, is the highest ranking Amer- 
ican officer ever born on the soil of South 
Carolina. The State of South Carolina 
is proud of his splendid service to Amer- 
ica and to the free world. He is doing 
a superb job as the commander of that 
splendid fighting machine, the United 
States Marines. 

Last week he made his first visit to 
South Carolina since becoming Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine 
Corps. At Newberry, he made a timely 
address that is worthy of the considera- 
tion of every Member of this Congress: 

In thinking over my remarks for tonight, 
I thought it might be useful to depart a bit 
from the usual type of address which I might 
normally give to a group of veterans and their 
friends.. As a matter of fact, I’m not going 
to make an address at all. On the contrary, 
I'd like simply to talk with you for a few 
minutes about some of the basic and funda- 
mental problems of our country. In this I 
don’t propose to discuss the armed services 
and their roles in any detail. I’m not even 
going to talk very much about the Marine 
Corps. 

This may seem surprising for a marine. 
Our pride of service is such that it has come 
to be expected that any marine will talk al- 
most exclusively about the Marine Corps on 
any occasion. However, if you will reflect on 
what the corps is and what it represents, 
then my approach will not seem so unusual. 

Like the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the 
Marine Corps exists for no other reason than 
to serve the Nation. All the services reflect 
a basic requirement of the Nation. To- 





gether they represent one element of our na- . 


tional defense structure. But only one ele- 
ment. There are others equally or more im- 
portant, as [ will tell you. 

THE THREAT 


This great country of ours is in trouble— 
deep, serious trouble. We have been in 


trouble for a very long time—TI expect that 
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we will be for a long time to come. The 
threat is detailed and complex. It has its 
roots in international communism which is 
bent on our destruction and elimination as 
a free people. I genuinely believe that this 
threat is more comprehensive and more seri- 
ous than any this Nation has faced in its long 
history. 

In describing it as comprehensive, I am 
attempting to emphasize that it is far more 
than the threat of armed conflict. I might 
go so far as to say that the threat of armed 
conflict is possibly the lesser of the evil. At 
least it is tangible, we know reasonably well 
how to measure it, we believe we know how to 
combat it. But the more insidious threat 
lies in the battle for men’s minds. If we 
ever in fact lose this, we will have been de- 
feated as conclusively as if 50 of our cities 
had disappeared in a theromonuclear holo- 
cust. As incredible as it may seem, we could 
lose the battle for freedom without firing a 
shot, without dropping a bomb. This can 
happen. Iam not so pessimistic as to believe 
or predict that it will. But the very possi- 
bility that we may causes me deep and con- 
tinuing concern. 

This is what I mean by a fundamental 
problem—a problem far more basic than 
the number of Marines the budget will pro- 
vide next year or whether the Air Force or 
the Army will control the ICBM (Intercon- 
tinental Ballistic Missile). 

COMMUNISM 


To understand the nature of our problem 
we must review some of the basic facts of 
international communism. Its avowed pur- 
pose is world domination. It has always 
been. There has never been the slightest 
change or deviation in spite of the periodic 
outbursts about coexistence and friendship 
that come from the advocates of this faith 
whenever this seems to serve their ends. 

They could never accept a peaceful co- 
existence with us on an indefinite basis, be- 
cause they fear us. Their fear is not that 
we will meet and defeat them in battle as 
much as it is the sure knowledge on the part 
of their leaders that we have a superior 
product. Whatever they are, they are not 
stupid. They know they cannot hope to 
indefinitely keep half the people of the world 
enslaved in the bonds of communism while 
we lead the other half in the pursuits of 
free men—in a society based fundamentally 
on the dignity of man. 

To accomplish their ends, these people 
have a wide variety of tools. They utilize 
aggression, subversion, intimidation, op- 
pression, war by proxy, and finally armed 
conflict. Of all these, armed conflictpact- 
ually suits their purposes least well. This 
is because in armed conflict they face the 
possibility of outright defeat, which could 
be disastrous. The others are more useful 
because they are never settled on a black 
or white basis and even a defeat can be 
claimed as a victory. 

These are men of infinite patience—they 
can wait a long time for the results they 
seek. This is in contrast to our desire to see 
tangible results quickly and clearly. We 
want things to happen right away. They 
are content to achieve their ultimate goal 
50 years—or 3 generations hence. 

Finally, we must constantly remember 
that we are dealing with men of no honor 
and no integrity. They are not concerned 
with public opinion—they manufacture it 
as the occasion requires. They answer to no 
moral code whatsoever. Anything which 
serves their long-term goal is useful to them. 

All of this adds up to an enemy of awe- 
some dimensions. It is a sobering thought. 

WHAT DO WE DO? 

If this is the threat—what do we do about 
it? I have no pat solution—no panacea. 
Just the threat is complex, I feel that our 
ultimate solution will also be composed of 
many elements. Some of our best minds 
are worrying about it now. And things are 
being done. But this is not a task solely 
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for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the President, 
or for the Congress alone. It is the whole 
American people who are threatened—it is 
the whole American people who must strive 
for the answer. 


SOME GUIDEPOSTS 


I offer you no blueprint for peace and secu- 
rity. But I do suggest that you give some 
thought to these things which I believe will 
be among the ingredients of our ultimate 
success: 

1. Recognize the threat: I have talked 
about this in some detail. I would add only 
that we should do this in a reasonable, sen- 
sible manner. We must face facts squarely. 
There is cause for deep and genuine concern 
but no excuse for dismay or fear. We can- 
not rid ourselves of trouble by ignoring it 
and hoping it will go away. Neither can we 
by hastily conceived action born of fright 
or despair. Let the first measure of our 
depth of character be in the calm, deliberate, 
and thoughtful manner in which we face 
our problems. 

2. Let’s recognize what we have. Let’s 
each of us find out what we mean by our 
way of lifé. Let’s stop taking our freedom 
for granted. The fact that this country has 
known it for 180 years doesn’t mean that 
we will always have it. We are the most 
fortunate people on the face of the earth, yet 
how often do we stop to count our blessings? 

3. We must fight complacency. There is 
no time for it. We must alert ourselves, our 
communities, our States, and our Nation, 
We must know what freedom is—recognize 
it as our most priceless heritage—and be 
able to explain and demonstrate these con- 
victions to others. 

4. We must be willing to work for free- 
dom—to defend it against all threats and 
at whatever cost. This may even demand 
our lives. But this price is no higher than 
it has been in the past, Freedom is not free. 
Ours was bought by the bloodshed and toil 
of American patriots. The same high price 
may be asked in the future. 

5. Let’s see that patriotism is the strongest 
force in our land. In recent years I have 
heard a lot about different “isms” and not 
nearly enough about patriotism. 

6. Finally, I suggest to you that this is a 
time for our return to fundamentals. We 
should look to the source of our real 
strength—the family, community, schools, 
churches, and government—and seek to 
strengthen them and to restore them to their 
proper places of importance. 

I recognize that there is nothing new in 
most of this—it has been said many times. 
But I trust you will not dismiss this as 
another statement of generalities. 

As you must now know, I feel very strongly 
about this. I am haunted by the fear that, 
as Americans, we may let our greatest pos- 
session slip through our fingers like running 
sand. 

I particularly wanted to say this to an 
audience such as you represent. The real 
strength of America does not lie in its great 
strategic Air Force, its vast fleets or its 
ever-ready Marines. These are necessary 
external symbols of our strength. But the 
real strength is here with Americans such 
as are gathered in this hall in Newberry— 
and similar groups in Maine, California, and 
Kansas. This is where the great heart of 
America beats strong and where it cannot 
falter. 

This is the kind of thing in which an 
organization such as the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars can lead the way. Yow are a 
manifestation of community spirit. And 
what I talk about is a reawakening of indi- 
vidual and community spirit. It must start 
with the individual and spread to the com- 
munity and its institutions. This is not a 
question of passing another law or appro- 
priating another $10 billion. Surely if our 
freedom could be bought with dollars alone, 
we should have long since have had an 
insurance policy which would have made, 
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us positively and permanently immune to 
external threat. We cannot buy freedom— 
we cannot hire someone to do this for us. 
Each of us has an obligation we cannot 
escape. No amount of dollars and no amount 
of laws can help us unless we, individually 
and collectively, are prepared to do our part 
of the task. Freedom is everybody’s busi- 
ness—a job for all Americans. 

I do not think that any power on earth 
can take away our liberty but it is possible 
for us to give it away by default. We can 
become so preoccupied with our individual 
problems—our own affairs—that this price- 
less liberty will slip away. 

With all this, I am not discouraged or 
pessimistic. I face the future with concern 
because I see the trouble—much of it. But 
also I face it with great confidence. I have 
complete faith in the character, integrity, 
and determination of our people. This has 
made America the greatest country on earth. 
It has made us free—I know it will keep 
us free. 


« 





Barcelona Harbor, Westfield, N. Y. 


- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I am inserting the statement 
I made this morning in behalf of the 
Barcelona Harbor project, before the 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DANIEL A, 
REED, OF NEw YorK, BEFORE THE SuBCOM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 
1956 
Mr. Chairman, T sincerely thank you and 

the members of your subcommittee for this 

opportunity to appear before you in behalf 
of the Barcelona Harbor project in my con- 
gressional district. 

I am here to urge an appropriation for im- 
provement of Barcelona Harbor, Westfield, 
N. Y¥. 

On February 21, 1956, the President com- 
municated with the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and proposed supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1957 for 
various projects, one of which is the Bar- 
celona Harbor. The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget recommended to the Presi- 
dent that the sum of $2,260,000 be used to 
initiate construction of 4 authorized projects. 
Of that amount I believe the Army engineers 
have recommended that $250,000 be allocated 
for improvement of the Barcelona Harbor 
for the fiscal year 1957. 

The Rivers and Harbors Act, approved 
March 2, 1945, adopted a project for im- 
provement of Barcelona Harbor, N. Y., 
in accordance with the report contained in 
House Document 446, 78th Congress, provid- 
ing for an entrance channel 10 feet deep 
with a harbor basin 8 feet deep, with break- 
water protection. 

The harbor is one of the authorized proj- 
ects for construction of harbors of refuge 
on the coast of the Great Lakes for light 
draft vessels, 

In 1945 the estimated cost of the break- 
waters and dredging was $303,000, with an- 
nual maintenance estimated at $2,000, pro- 
vided that local interests contribute $7,500 
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in cash toward the cost of the protective 
structures and dredging. 

The local conditions were met several years 
ago. In July 1949, a $60,000 bond issue, 
needed to obtain the then estimated $791,600 
in Federal aid for extensive improvements to 
Barcelona Harbor, was approved by the citi- 
zens of Westfield, N. Y., by a vote of 534 to 
30. This was the first time in the history of 
Westfield that the town citizenry had been 
called upon to participate in a referendum 
authorizing a bond issue. The $60,000 bond 
issue was needed to contribute the necessary 
$7,500 in cash as well as to provide without 
cost to the United States, all lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way necessary for the 
construction of the project, including suita- 
ble spoil-disposal areas when and as re- 
quired. 

Assurances of local cooperation as required 
by law were furnished by the town of West- 
field and approved by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army on December 20, 1949. 

In 1950 the estimated cost of the project 
had risen to $830,600 of which $15,600 had 
been allocated and expended for advanced 
planning of the project. 

Now the estimate of the cost of construc- 
tion is closer to a million dollars. 

When this work is completed Barcelona 
Harbor will again be a harbor of refuge. 
Completion of this work will also mean the 
return of the million-dollar fishing industry 
to Westfield, N. Y. 

Most of the fleet of 28 fishing boats for- 
merly anchored at Barcelona Harbor in West- 
field, because of the splendid fishing, were 
forced to move to Erie, Pa., and other places, 
after Barcelona Harbor became filled with 
sand. 

Let me tell you something about Bar- 
celona Harbor. 

Barcelona Harbor was made a port of entry 
125 years ago in 1831, when the Barcelona 
Co. laid out the area as a city on Lake Erie. 

The Federal Government needed a light- 
house to protect the lake-borne commerce. 
Judge Trumbull B. Campbell built a beauti- 
ful stone lighthouse without cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Judge Campbell constructed a wooden 
pipeline more than a mile in length to convey 
natural gas to furnish light to the light- 
house, at no expense to Federal Government. 

A wharf was built by E. T. Foote to take 
care of the lively traffic by water which 
developed, and this wharf was built at no 
cost to the Federal Government. 

In 1847, the increase in business was so 
great a larger wharf was built, costing 
$20,000, at no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Other than planning money resulting from 
authorization of improvement of the harbor 
in 1945, the United States has failed to 
appropriate a cent to preserve this harbor 
since 1838. 

The citizens of Westfield have constantly 
done their part to maintain this harbor. 
They financed a large warehouse for freight 
inside the bar suitable for small steamers 
and sailing vessels, which continued to carry 
on a thriving waterborne trade, some of it 
with Canada. 

Even as early as 1831 the Western Peacock 
steamboat was built by a company princi- 
pally of Westfield people, the thriving village 
which this improvement at Barcelona Har- 
bor will serve. This steamboat transported 
passengers between Buffalo and Erie. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to appropriate money for the har- 
bor, the traffic to and from Barcelona held 
up for quite a number of years. 

I cannot stress too strongly the importance 
to Westfield, N. Y., and its environs of the 
fishing industry which has been driven out 
of the Barcelona Harbor, because of the 
neglect of the Government in making the 
necessary improvements in the past, which 
improvements have now been authorized 
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and for which I am asking you to act fav- 
orably upon the recommendations of the 
President and Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

A large fleet of tugs once operated out of 
Barcelona Harbor to the fishing grounds 
which lie between Barcelona and Canada, 
Now that these tugs cannot enter Barcelona 
they and their crews have been driven, to- 
gether with their families, to the city of Erie, 
Pa., and to Buffalo, N. Y., and some even to 
Canada. 

According to the State of New York Con- 
servation Department, the bulk of the fish 
produced from New York waters of Lake 
Erie are taken out of two ports, Dunkirk 
and Barcelona. Approximately one-half of 
the total poundage would be taken out of 
Barcelona. 

Barcelona has important advantages as a 
fishing port because it is closer to the best 
fishing grounds of certain times of the 
year, for instance the early spring fishing 
for whitefish and the late fall fishing for 
blue pike and ciscoes. 

Fish production from the New York State 
waters of Lake Erie for 1948 was almost a 
million pounds and in 1946 it was 24% mil- 
lion pounds. 

This harbor is needed not only to restore 
the fishing industry, which is a source of food 
and employment, but it is greatly needed 
as a harbor of refuge. 

The storms that sweep Lake Erie are hard 
to describe. Spring and fall blizzards sweep 
through this area and within a few minutes 
Lake Erie can be transformed from a state 
of calm into roaring waves of mountainous 
size, in which only the strongest boats can 
survive. 

Barcelona Harbor greatly needs improve- 
ment so that it can be a place of refuge. 
Moreover, when a fleet of tugs can enter and 
occupy the harbor they can serve as reserve 
ships to help save small boats caught in 
violent storms. 

My brother was master of one of the 
largest ships on Lake Erie, and during his 
lifetime he commanded a ship 600 feet long. 
He encountered many of these severe storms 
and on one occasion on Lake Erie the smoke 
stack of this great ship almost dipped water, 
and his huge ship barely escaped capsizing. 

You can readily see that the small craft 
which are increasing by the hundreds each 
year on Lake Erie need a nearby port to 
escape the hazards of these sudden and 
violent storms. : 

I believe that a community which has for 
years sought to hold its business of a great 
fishing industry and provide safety for its 
sailors through its own efforts and contribu- 
tions should receive help from the Govern- 
ment. 

The last major appropriation for Barcelona 
Harbor was under the River and Harbor Act 
of July 7, 1838, 118 years ago, in the amount 
of $35,466. 

Barcelona Harbor is essential as a harbor 
of refuge. This harbor, once a thriving fish- 
ing port, should be restored. Fishing tugs 
with their nets and cold-storage facilities 
have been forced, by the filling in of this 
harbor with sand and silt, to either cease 
business or to move to other ports. 

No more heroic men than those who oper- 
ate the fishing tugs can be found when ships, 
either large or small, are in distress. When 
the work on this harbor is completed and 
they are once again able to locate there they 
will again be available to go to the rescue of 
persons and ships in distress. 

I want to restore this harbor of refuge, 
and have these wonderful fishing tugs oper- 
ate out of and in this historic port. There 
are several industries, especially small boat- 
building concerns, anxious to locate adja- 
cent to this harbor when this project shall 
have been completed. 

With completion of the improvements on 
the harbor, Westfield, N. Y. will again become 
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a thriving commercial, industrial center of 
activity. Local hotels will find a lucrative 
business when small ships can use Barcelona 
Harbor. There will be ingoing and outgoing 
package freight, and excursion boats will op- 
erate from Barcelona to Erie, Cleveland, Dun- 
kirk, Buffalo, and also to Canadian ports. 

This improvement of the harbor will make 
it one of the popular ports for many of the 
hundreds of thousands of small craft in use 
on the Great Lakes. 

When completed, Barcelona Harbor will 
again be a harbor of refuge and the million- 
dollar fishing industry will return and this 
will mean a rise in employment in the West- 
field, N. Y. area. 

Because some of the industries in my dis- 
trict have moved to the South, thus causing 
unemployment in some sections of the 43d 
district of New York which I represent, I am 
most anxious that the fishing industry be re- 
turned to Westfield. 

I have been trying for many years to get an 
appropriation for this project and I sincerely 
hope you will act favorably upon the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and the budget director’s 
recommendation concerning this project. 





Discover How Armaments Can Be 
Controlled 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Daily Globe, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, 
March 27, 1956, which should be highly 
commended for the following straight- 
forward article: 

A Test or Arms CONTROL 


Let’s have a rehearsal. That in essence 
is the proposal presented by the United 
States at the London meeting of the U. N. 
Disarmament Subcommittee, 

Let’s set off a test area in Russia and 
another in the United States. Each should 
be from 140 to 170 miles square, and should 
contain installations of military importance, 
but nothing especially secret. If the tryout 
is to be effective, nevertheless, each should 
contain a port, an airport, a railroad ter- 
minal, and perhaps shipyards and docks. 

Then let representatives of the five atomic 
powers—the United States, Russia, Great 
Britain, France, and Canada—study and test 
the effectiveness of international armament 
inspection in these areas. 

Let us find out whether the ground survey 
proposed by Soviet Prime Minister Bulganin 
would be effective. Let us see whether the 
additional air view asked by President Eisen- 
hower would lead to undue prying into the 
affairs of the nations whose territory was 
under observation. Maybe we could hit on 
a system, acceptable to everybody, which 
would protect all nations against a sneak 
attack. 

This proposal, which presents the ques- 
tion of international inspection in a new, 
sharper, more concrete way, should better 
this country’s position before world opinion. 
The United States has insisted, and rightly, 
that its security be effectively protected by 
international guaranties against an atomic 
Pearl Harbor before it reduced its arma- 
ments, 
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But it has suffered in the eyes of neutrals 
because, until recently, it has refused to 
accept even a ceiling on weapons before 
effective inspection has been established. 

The Russians, meanwhile, have made be- 
guiling disarmament proposals, which lacked 
effective inspection. Of course, they have 
done this for propaganda purposes, but it 
should be remembered that they approach 
the matter of armament limitation from the 
viewpoint of their security, as we do from 
ours. ks 

The czar’s government used to make simi- 
lar proposals because his country’s slow 
mobilization put it at a disadvantage against 
Germany. The Communists have done the 
same thing, because the Red Army is the 
largest in Europe. 

By offering to establish first a ceiling on 
weapons—and now a reduction of Armed 
Forces to 2,500,000—simultaneously with an 
effective inspection system, Mr. Eisenhower 
recently has improved the American position 
before world opinion. But it would be dis- 
astrous to think of arms limitation solely in 
terms of a cold war propaganda contest. 

For the price of failure to attain agree- 
ment is likely to be too horrible to contem- 
plate, and the time remaining may well be 
short. This quiet period in international 
relations providesean opportunity to achieve 
results, but it cannot last forever. 

Some students of armaments have been 
talking for years of a “point of no return”— 
a time when so many nuciear weapons will 
have been created that it will be technically 
impossible for any international inspection 
system to keep track of them. 

The suggestion recently has been made 
that this will be reached in the foreseeable 
future, when the big powers go into mass 
production of intercontinental missiles. 

The “point of no return” theory adds to 
the importance of the latest American pro- 
posal, which would seek to discover by prac- 
tical tests how armaments can be controlled. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 





Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge in 
Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
conservation for the protection of our 
natural resources and parks and forest 
refuges are part of a traditional national 
policy. There is now pending before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries H. R. 9665, which would 
turn over to the Army for an artillery 
range 10,000 acres of the Wichita Wild- 
life Refuge in Oklahoma. In opposition 
to this proposal I have received many 
letters from my constituents, among 
whom are Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice, 
one of America’s great ornithologists, 
and Raymond Mostek, vice president of 
the Illinois Audubon Society, and others, 
nature lovers and scientists, who wish to 
preserve an area steeped in American 
tradition and rich in irreplaceable re- 
sources. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
an article by Mrs. Nice in Nature maga- 
zine of June-July 1955, as follows: 
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WICHITA MOUNTAINS WILDLIFE REFUGE IN 
PERIL 


(By Margaret Morse Nice) 


It was with the hope of finding the rock 
sparrow and‘rock and canyon wrens—that 
my husband and I started up the slope in 
Elk Mountain in Wichita Mountains National 
Wildlife Refuge, Okla., on the morning of 
April 12, 1955. Between the great granite 
boulders strewn down the mountainside, 
little flowers were blooming—a miniature 
blue violet, a midget cress, and a tiny bright 
pink verbena, as well as beds of spring 
beauty. A cardinal sang lustily by the clear 
tumbling brook, tufted tits called, and the 
lovely lay of the mourning dove floated down 
from above us. Butterflies flitted from flower 
to flower. Turkey vultures sailed overhead. 
A deer looked down at us, then vanished. 

All at once we heard a nasal pur-pur-pur, 
loud and shrill, then a chatter something 
like the rattle of a knigfisher. Presently, 
under the shadow of a boulder, we noticed a 
rock sparrow, a bird found only in wild, rocky 
places in western Oklahoma and Texas, and 
in Mexico. A series of grating, varied and 
strange speechifyings came from a rock wren. 
After a few vehement phrases from the top 
of a boulder he would quickly pop into a 
crevice. In striking contrast to these two 
birds, with their harsh and curious volcaliza- 
tions, were the wild and lovely notes of the 
canyon wren, which found their perfect 
setting in the rugged beauty of these Wichita 
canyons, 

We should have been completely happy, 
that morning on Elk Mountain, but a great 
fear oppressed us. We knew that the unique 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge is grave- 
ly threatened. The United States Army 
wants an important part of it for an artillery 
and guided-missile center. 

Twelve days later we returned, this time to 
meet with the Oklahoma Orinithological So- 
ciety, a group of 300 people keenly interested 
in nature. All the trees now had leaves of 
shimmering green. Again we camped at 
Sunset Pool at the base of Elk Mountain, 
there to hear the strange calis of chuck~- 
will’s-widows, and the melodious songs of 
the summer tanager. Crested flycatchers 
whooped and hollered and red-béllied wood- 
peckers loudly complained. 

Again we climbed the slope of the moun- 
tain. Here was majesty, and here was peace, 
Three deer sprang up a few yards away. A 
cottontail scampered off. Different flowers 
greeted us. 

It was in the Wichitas that we first camped, 
35 years ago, when we undertook the study 
of the birds of Oklahoma. Many times in 
the following years we camped in the Wich- 
itas, always finding new delights, new 
treasurers—among them, painted buntings, 
black-capped vireos, nesting red-tailed 
hawks, and brilliant summer flowers. 

The Wichita Mountains were the ancestral 
home of the Wichita Indians. Generals 
McCellan, Winfield Scott, and Phil Sheri- 
dan of Civil War fame fought here against 
bands of Kiowas and Comanches. Quanah 
Parker, last chief of the Comanches, lived in 
these mountains. He is buried just south of 
the refuge, and a lake bears his name. 

In 1905 an area approximately 9 miles wide 
by 15 miles long, comprising 59,099 acres, was 
set aside by Theodore Roosevelt as a national 
forest. Thirty years later it was transferred 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service. At the time 
of the forest’s establishment grave fears were 
felt for the future of the buffalo. Congress 
appropriated $15,000 for an 8,000-acre en- 
closure, and, in 1907, 15 buffaloes, donated 
by the American Bison Society, were turned 
loose in their new home. They throve and 
multiplied. The rest of the preserve was 
badly overgrazed by domestic cattle, until 
their exclusion in 1937. Under wise care and 
moderate grazing the prairie grasses are now 
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flourishing; indeed, the refuge is the largest 
area of natural bluestem range left in the 
United States. 

This April, Ernest Greenwalt, refuge man- 
ager. drove.us over the preserve and told us 
many things. Buffaloes were met here and 
there all over the pastures, usually in bands, 
eccasionally an old bull by himself. A few 
brownish-red calves were frisking about, 
waving their little tails, while one was trying 
its best to roll over. ~The herd now numbers 
about a thousand. 

The other most conspicuous animal on the 
refuge is the Texas longhorn. Some are solid 
white, black, red, or yellowish, while others 
are spotted in a variety of patterns. They 
are descendants of the Spanish cattle brought 
to Mexico in 1521 by Gregario de Villabolos. 
Coronado brought them north while search- 
ing for the fabulous Seven Cities of Cibola. 

By the 1920’s, because of mixture of blood 
with English and Brahman cattle, longhorns 
had all but disappeared. Two Forest Service 
men examined more than 30,000 cattle on a 
§000-mile trip in order to find the 20 cows, 
4 calves, 3 bulls and 3 steers that started the 
Wichita herd in 1927. There are now 350 of 
them, including 80 steers with horns more 
than 7 feet long. This is the largest herd 
in existence. 

By 1875 the native elk had been extermi- 
nated in the Wichitas. The present herd 
of 200 are from 17 animals brought from 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. They keep largely to the 
hills and mountains. The native white- 
tailed deer, most abundant of the large mam- 
mals, number about 1,300. A few antelopes 
were introduced in 1938, but the habitat ap- 


parently does not suit them too well. At 
present there are 21 on the refuge. 
Another persecuted mammal, now un- 


fortunately rare, has found a refuge in the 
Wichitas—the prairie dog. They sit on their 
mounds in their town on both sides of the 
scenic highway; bark and flirt their tails, and 
run and pop into and out of their holes. 

Wild turkeys strut and gobble in the groves, 
fiying into the great post oaks to roost at 
dusk. Migrating ducks are common on the 
many lakes, mallards being particularly 
abundant when the acorn crop is heavy. 
Some winters robins form large roosts in the 
red cedar groves. Golden and bald eagles 
winter, and turkey vultures nest in the rug- 
ged mountains. 

The Wichita Refuge constitutes by far the 
finest natural area in Oklahoma, and for 
hundreds of miles in all directions. People 
come from Oklahoma and Texas, and from 
far away, to camp, swim, fish, and enjoy Na- 
ture. It is the site of many outdoor gather- 
ings. Girl and Boy Scouts run summer 
camps at Camp Boulder. Ten to fifteen 
thousand visitors may visit the area on the 
4th of July and Labor Day. From thirty- 
two to fifty thousand spectators gather each 
year for the impressive Baster pageant at the 
foot of Mount Scott. During 1954, nearly 
800,000 people visited the refuge. 

Fascinating as is the splendid larger wild- 
life, to.many it is the ancient, jumbled, fan- 
tastically weathered mountains, their cedars, 
blackjacks and large-toothed maples, their 
little flowers, their rock sparrows and rock 
and canyon wrens, that make the whole 
refuge priceless. And it is the finest of these 
mountains that the Army wants to take over 
and destroy. 

The Artillery School at Fort Sill wants 
$2,320,000 to purchase 20,320 acres of pri- 
vately owned land south of the refuge. This 
comprises homes and ranches, as well. as 
Carterville Park, a popular amusement cen- 
ter in picturesque setting visited by 600,000 
annually. 

The Army also covets one-sixth of. the 
refuge itself—10,700 acres along its south 
side, to be obtained by paper transfer. They 
describe this as “wasteland.” It is the best 
part of the Wichita Mountains. The Army 
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would take beautiful Postoak and Treasure 
Lakes, Quanah and Bat Cave Mountains, 
Charons Garden, Twin Rocks and Elk Moun- 
tain, Mount Lincom and Phantom Hill. 
They would also take superb Eagle Mountain 
with the spectacular Narrows along Cache 
Creek and the best camp—Camp Boulder. 
In short, not only would the Army take away 
the main entrance, it would acquire the 
lovitest, most superb parts of the refuge. 

Two years ago the Army tried to buy blocks 
of land south and north of the refuge, the 
northern tract a huge area of 99,360 acres 
that include Saddle Mountain. This was a 
pincers movement designed to swallow the 
refuge. This attempt was defeated by an 
outraged citizenry. 

The future plans of the military can be 
guessed. Eventually they want the whole 
refuge. Yet there is too little water in the 
region to provide a safe basis for the great 
expansion envisioned. Moreover, with the 
rapid advances in military devices, the whole 
refuge and surrounding countryside would 
almost certainly soon be too insignificant in 
size to meet the requirements. So the wil- 
derness would be destroyed to no purpose. 

The Artillery School at Fort Sill needs room 
to fire the newest weapons and guided mis- 
siles. The sensible suggestion has been made 
that for these tests the personnel involved 
could be flown to desert areas already owned 
by the Government in other States. There 
the damage would be small in comparison to 
that planned in the Wichita Mountains Wild- 
life Refuge. 

The fundamental question involved is: Are 
our national parks, monuments, and wild- 
life refuges to be kept inviolate for their 
higher purposes, and for the happiness of all 
the people and for our descendants? Or are 
they going to be exploited by commercial and 
military interests? Is our own Army, our own 
Congress going to desecrate these God-given 
glories of our country? 





The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it is evident to the point of be- 
ing self-evident that the greatest single 
obstruction to rise in farm prices is the 
surplus that has accumulated in excess 
of reasonable carryover and that reduc- 
tion of the surplus to manageable volume 
is essential to price improvement and 
cutting the tremendous cost of storage. 

We began the major assault on that 
problem 2 years ago when the bill intro- 
duced by Senator ScHOEPPEL in the Sen- 
ate and by me in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was approved on July 10, 1954, 
and became the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954. 
This act has been described as the most 
significant agricultural legislation in the 
last 25 years. 

On March 14, 1956, the Secretary of 
Agriculture reported that agreements 
totaling $1.2 billion have been signed for 
export sale of surplus United States agri- 
cultural commodities under title I of this 
act. The full text of the Secretary’s 
announcement follows: 
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WasuincTon, March 14, 1956. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son today announced that agreements total- 
ing $1.2 billion have been signed for export 
sale of surplus United States agricultural 
commodities, under title I of Public Law 480, 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. 

This law provides for sale of commodities 
to friendly foreign countries for their cur- 
rencies, thereby helping meet convertibility 
and dollar-shortage problems and facilitate 
export of farm surpluses. 

“This represents excellent progress,” Sec- 
retary Benson said. “The program was set 
up by the Congress for 3 years, ending June 
30, 1957. The goal of $1.5 billion in export 
commitments was to be reached as rapidly 
as possible. We are pleased to be able td 
report that as of today, not only are actual 
agreements signed that total $1.2 billion but 
also negotiations are under way that should 
lead to commitments for the remainder of 
the allotted $1.5 billion in the near future. 

“The program is having timely and help- 
ful effect. It has given strength to our for- 
eign and domestic markets at a time when 
such strength has been needed. 

“Thanks in big part to the program, our 
agricultural exports have been able not only 
to hold their own in the face of increased 
world competition but, on a volume basis, 
have increased 16 percent during the past 
2 years. And these gains appear to be con- 
tinuing.” 

The $1.2 billion of title I commitments 
since the fall of 1954 is based on Commodity 
Credit Corporation value of commodities. 
It represents well over $900 million export 
value of commodities. The mark was at- 
tained this week with the signing of agree- 
ments with Chile, Korea, and Turkey. 

A total of 50 agreements have been made 
with the following 25 countries: 

Latin America (6): Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru. 

Western Europe (10): Austria, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Spain, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. 

Far East (7): Burma, Indonesia, 
Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Thailand. 

Middle East (2): Egypt, Israel. 

It is estimated that title I agricultural ex- 
ports during the current fiscal year will total 
from $500 million to $550 million. This 
would represent about one-sixth of expected 
total farm exports. 

During the 6 months, July through De- 
cember 1955, title I exports totaled about 
$217 million. Commitments made prior to 
that time have largely been carried out, ex- 
cept for cotton, and here it is expected that 
the recently announced export sales program 
for all upland cotton should substantially in- 
crease exports after August 1, 

Commodity highlights: 

Rice: Export commitments recently made 
or in process will virtually wipe out Govern- 
ment holdings of surplus milled rice result- 
ing from 1953 and 1954 crops. Programs an- 
nounced a few days ago will result in the 
movement of almost as much rice as the 
total United States rice exports in fiscal year 
1955. These programs include 7,800,000 bags 
of rice for Indonesia and Pakistan under 
title I, as well as an additional 1,320,000 bags 
programed for Pakistan under title IT of 
Public Law 480, administered by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 

Wheat: The program has helped maintain 
United States wheat exports, despite in- 
creased foreign competition. An estimated 
40 percent of all United States wheat exports 
are now moving as a result of title I arrange- 
ments. To date, more than 120 million 
bushels of wheat have been programed. 
Through January, 64 million bushels had 
been exported. 

Livestock products: Yugoslavia has pur- 
chased nearly 88 million pounds of lard 
under the program, which has helped bolster 
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the domestic lard market. Israel is bégin- 
ning procurement of 40 million pounds of 
beef, recently arranged for. Programs re- 
cently signed with Spain and Korea include 
28 million pounds of pork products. An 
agreement has been made with West Ger- 
many that includes 3 million pounds of 
poultry. 

Vegetable oils: Since July 1955, title I 
agreements have included about 700 million 
pounds of vegetable oils. This programing 
has been a major factor in strengthening 
markets for soybeans and cottonseed. 

Tobacco: Largely due to title I sales, ex- 
ports of United States tobacco in 1955 
exceeded the previous year by about 15 per- 
cent. Agreements with Korea and’ Burma 
represent the opening of new markets for 
United States tobacco. Under an arrange- 
ment with the United Kingdom, it is making 
an equivalent value of housing available to 
the United States Air Force in return for 
$15 million of United States tobacco. 

Cotton: From July through December 
1955 title I exports of 307,000 bales accounted 
for 40 percent of total United States cotton 
exports. A total of 1% million bales has 
been programed under title I, with nearly 
half of this due to agreements signed during 
the past 6 weeks. 

Fruits and vegetables: Within the last 
few weeks 2 program agreements have 
been signed providing for the sale of fruit 
and 1 for the sale of potatoes. 





























Approximate quantities of commodities 
included in title I agreements, Public 
Law 480 

. s Ine arket| CCO 
Commodity Quantity valas ant 
Thou- Mil- Mil- 

sands lions lions 

Le bushels__| 120, 908 0 5. 8 

Feed grains. --.......-. do... 45, 418 55. 4 86.9 

pe aad hundredweight__ 9, 926 65. 2 119.1 

Cotton __._.........-bales_.| 1,302.3 | 238.9 238. 9 

Cotton linters._....-- a 16.7 3 3 

Tobacco.___. deadi pounds_-_ 96, 753 62. 6 62. 6 

Dairy products_.-....- 0...-| 89,366 19.4 33. 2 

Fats and oils_.......- do_...}1,022,326 | 153.4 161.9 

lia dt tatiana a 3, 000 1.2 1.2 

Dry edible beans ' 

hundredweight_- 37 Pe} 

MERE Scels phen eat pounds. 4, 630 5 5 

Potatoes. _hundredweight__ 667 1.4 1.4 

Hay and pasture seed .do__._ 55 2.5 4.0 

BONG Suntan pounds..| 81, 284 25.1 25.1 

Total commodities -.-_].......... 834.2 | 1,142.2 

Ocean transportation.......].........- 75.8 75.8 

Total agreements.....|...---.--- 910.0 | 1, 218.0 
Middle East Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
prime foreign policy issues facing our 
Government today continues to be that 
of Arab-Israel relations. We have rec- 
ognized the independent State of Israel. 
On April 15, Israel will celebrate the 
eighth anniversary of her independence. 
The United States, as a leader of the 
free world, without question has a re- 
sponsibility to fulfill in the Middle East 
crisis, As our Nation has advisedly pur- 
sued a course of seeking the peace while 


maintaining necessary armed strength, 
* 
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so must we arouse ourselves to the need 
for maintaining a balance of power be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel by off- 
setting the preponderance of power 
which the former enjoy as a result of 
arms assistance from Communist 
sources. 


Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in the Recorp the following 
article from the March 16, 1956 edition 
of the Jewish News. The danger which 
persist with respect to Arab-Israel rela- 
tions continues to alarm the public and 
the public press, but, seemingly, no im- 
pression is made upon our State Depart- 
ment as to the urgency for a firm stand 
on this question. 

THE ANTI-ISRAEL GAME Must END 


Within a month, on April 15, Israel will 
celebrate the eighth anniversary of her inde- 
pendence. There are prophets of doom who 
predict violence for that occasion. ‘There are 
analysts of political conditions in the world 
who believe there will be a war; that Israel 
has never been so dangerously menaced; that 
the arming of the Arab States by Russia, the 
encirclement of Israel, the overwhelming 
odds against the Jewish State, may spell the 
doom of the reborn Eretz Israel. 


We hold a different view. We believe sin- 
cerely that the second week in April will be 
an occasion for genuine celebrations by 
Israelis, their kinsmen, and their friends; 
that it will be a time for saluting the brave 
men and women who, in spite of mounting 
difficulties, are holding fast to life and refuse 
to gratify the wishes of those who seek 
Israel’s destruction. 

Actually, this faith stems from historic 
experience. This is not the first time in the 
life of our people that enemies have ganged 
up in an organized effort to destroy Jewry 
or a segment of it. Those who are acquainted 
with the records of Torquemada, Pobedo- 
nostsev, Chmielnicki, .Hitler, and all the 
Hamans of all the ages; those who are aware 
of the continuing anti-Semitic trends in sev- 
eral movements that thrive even in this great 
land, even in this enlightened age—those 
who know their history are surely prepared 
for the kind of attack that is in evidence 
today against Israel. 

For it is not Israel the State alone that 
these people seek to destroy. It is Israel 
the people they are after. This becomes 
undeniably evident when we hear the hate 
appeals that are monitored over Arabic lan- 
guage radio stations and when we read the 
threats to all Israel in the Arabic press. 
This is what we hear from America’s anti- 
Semites. This is the message that is implied 
in the anti-Israel movement in this country. 
Unfortunately, such an attack on all Israel 
has received the tacit endorsement of many 
statesmen in many lands. In such attacks 
are imbedded the immorality of present-day 
international politics. 

It is the misfortune of the embattled Is- 
raelis—the isolated group of true democrats 
who are surrounded by 45 million sufferers 
from a medieval feudal system—that Secre- 
tary of State Dulles is the partisan in the 
present crisis, while expressing lipservice 
to impartiality. Nasser Tells All was the 
subject of an editorial in the New York Post 
in which an Arab endorsement of the State 
Department’s policies is exposed in all its 
sinister colors. We wonder whether State 
Department officials blushed when they read 
this portion of the Post editorial: - 

“Secretary Dulles has often affirmed the 
impartiality of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in the deepening Arab-Israel conflict. 
But the form of America’s so-called neutral- 
ity is apparently satisfactory to Egyptian 
Prime Minister Nasser. In an interview with 
a Herald Tribune correspondent, Nasser has 
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‘clearly and frankly expressed his hope that 
President Eisenhower will be reelected.’ 

“Nasser’s pronouncement is as revealing 
as it is indiscreet. If Israel’s Ben-Gurion 
were to proclaim his support for a United 
States presidential candidate, there would 
be an instant outcry from the American 
Friends of the Middle East and all the other 
front organizations of the Arab propaganda 
machine. Charges of Israeli “meddling” in 
United States domestic politics would flood 
our press. 

“Nesser’s readiness to issue so tactless a 
declaration dramatizes the extent to which 
the Arab chieftains have been emboldened 
by Washington’s rebuffs to Israel.” 

It is more than a pity; it is a tragedy 
that the statesmen of the world are blun- 
dering so shamefully in their approach to 
the Middle East problem. 

Overnight, as a result of its having been 
booted out of Jordan, British politicians 
have changed their tunes. Instead of accus- 
ing Israel of acting the role of an aggressor, 
they now say that the Arabs represent the 
threatening element in that area. The about- 
face is in itself an admission by the Brit- 
ish of having played a shocking game of 
power polities which has boomeranged, which 
has proved to be unwise, which may hurt 
Great Britain more than Israel. 

Our own Government has unwisely sup- 
ported British policies. Our State Depart- 
ment’s spokesmen have resorted to lip serv- 
ice in assuring Israel of friendship, while 
arming Israel’s enemies with weapons for 
the destruction of Medinat Israel. We call 
it unwise, because the jittery people who 
fear the loss of airbases and oil supplies 
are not aware of the values of American re- 
lationships to the peoples involved; they 
do not realize that no other country on 
earth can compete with what the United 
States has to offer—in friendship in mone- 
tary recompense for goods received. We 
doubt whether any Arab country would sac- 
rifice America’s friendship for Russia's 
promises. But the blackmail tactics of Arab 
potentates, who keep their peoples in serf- 
dom, has worked wonders in pressuring our 
State Department into an anti-Israel posi- 
tion. Some American politicians are writ- 
ing unpleasant chapters into our history. 
We pray that the evils accompanying their 
yielding to unsavory pressures intended to 
destroy a small people should be erased from 
our records, even if they cannot be erased 
from our memories. 

There is a basic principle, an incontro- 
vertible truth, that is being overlooked in 
the discussions of the Middle Eastern situ- 
ation. It is the reality of Israel’s existence. 
In an article in the 20th Century Magazine, 
Mary Stocks, while expressing a sense of 
disturbance over the existence of an Arab 
refugee problem, while she stated that she 
does not find it difficult to understand the 
hatred Arabs feel towards the Jews, never- 
theless declared: 

“What is less understandable and wholly 
regrettable is the attitude of those English 
and American friends of Jordan who are 
giving devoted service to the cause of Arab 
social welfare, but withholding one thing 
necessary to Arab salvation, namely, a sympa- 
thetic intellectual leadership in.facing the 
horrid truth that Israel has came to stay, 
that there can be no return to the abandoned 
acres, and that there is a cause for the 
existence of a Jewish national home.” 

This is the truth that is being ignored, 
either deliberately or blindly, by men who 
call themselves statesmen, by politicians 
who pose as diplomats. Else, they would 
have to recognize the injustice inherent in 
an attempt to call a small people of 1,700,000, 
occupying 8,000 square miles of land, en- 
circled by 45 million people living in an area 
of 3 million square miles, as being the 
aggressor. 
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How can we possibly view spokesmen for 
governments, who encourage suspicion of 
@ small people fighting for its life and ask- 
ing only for the right to protect itself, as 
being anything other than endorsers of 
genocide? 

This is our accusation of those who are 
placing obstacles in the path of Israel’s fight 
for existence. We challenge them to dis- 
prove it. We demand of them that they 
end their unfortunate anti-Israel game be- 
fore it is too late. The peace of the world 
is involved, and those who will make it diffi- 
cult for Israel to defend herself, thereby 
bringing the Middle East nearer to war, are 
bringing the entire world nearer to war. 





Exports of Iron and Steel Scrap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been very much concerned in the 
past 3 years with the tremendous in- 
crease in the exports of iron and steel 
scrap. I have also found it very dif- 
ficult to obtain any kind of official and 
reliable information as to the exports 
abroad of iron and steel scrap. As every- 
one knows, this is a very important ac- 
tivity to watch because we all remember 
that before World War II Japan, in par- 
ticular, was buying iron and steel scrap 
in large quantities in the United States. 

I have tried to .obtain information 
from the proper departments of Gov- 
ernment as to whether or not any of this 
iron or steel scrap was being resold to 
the Soviet Union, or anyone in the Com- 
munist-controlled countries, and the in- 
formation I have received is that so far 
as is known, none has been resold to 
such countries. However, I have my 
doubts. 


A staff member of mine has made.a 
very careful check of the exports from 
the United States of iron and steel scrap 
during the years 1953, 1954, and 1955, as 
well as to the quantity shipped to the 
different countries abroad. The assimi- 
lation of this information required tre- 
mendous research work. It is based 
upon the figures of the releases from 
time to time by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

I enclose in my remarks a table show- 
ing the exports during the years 1953, 
1954, and 1955, as well as the amounts 
exported to different countries. The 
amazing fact is in 1953 there was ex- 
ported from the United States 307,673 
short tons; in 1954, 1,507,310 short tons; 
and in 1955, 5,047,942 short tons. In 
other words, in a 2-year period, an in- 
crease of about 1,600 percent. I en- 
close in my extension of remarks the 
table showing the amounts exported, and 
to the countries that the iron and steel 
scrap has been exported during the cal- 
endar years 1953, 1954, and 1955, to- 
gether with a copy of a letter that I have 
sent to Hon. Gordon Gray, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. 
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Exports, iron and steel scrap, by countries 
and classes, calendar years 1953-55 

















[Short tons] 

Country 1953 | 1954 1955 
OE. isn ccactnnencamnn 3, 966 7, 3608 10, 890 
See 76, 559 42, 664 413, 403 
See 156,732 | 225, 763 276, 776 
United Kingdom-....---- 9,055 | 181,342 | 1,015, 549 
eee 61,006 | 321,800 715, 823 
Argentina_-... 75, 381 107, 876 
Swedant_......-. 6, 434 25, 366 
Netherlands-. -- 20, 182 42, 233 
Belgium-Luxembourg - -- - 163 23, 268 185, 989 
re 20, 951 246, 372 
West Germany..--..------|-------- 254, 893 691, 891 
a 32, 031 79, 521 
Spain. _.....-.-2----s0-e--]-------- 54, 492 110, 600 
saat ae 56 | 178,502 | 1,084, 582 
) eee ee 44, 130 17, 161 

SE cn ceccann nin cbeentuninbunewes 4, 353 1, 163 
NR = 3... ccackaoess teenmenan 10, 362 7, 840 
PRE. « nckdiicnesnccncnsneubtbe=lebsbénteae 13, 022 
eR WROSE oo. cso ccg oc ccese]osesnnds fobscsucees 114 
I ci net; vsinetp tees ante oe ne anaes: 54 





Union of South Africa --- a ae : 50 
Norway ------- sonnel Ei dmenle Bae tontawsae-o 
Philippine Republic_----- 36 43 19 
Colombia.» ..00-0-<-en25-}<poeess- St 
TE ciicpsicnnrcg cadens ainmitinnioals 99 
PINE. cere vececennsesIeckoenes loasennagee 24 
PE Co hock ccnctccecccscpneeebens 22 50 
NI er sind neta wistilthdiee | cwegese cia 914 
Biothtt TE nncn nn ce apd ncegns=fanten sane 561 
WEED car snnan cones i aie amlicdihe diene 

Total_..-..........- 1307, 673 {1, 507, 310 | 5, 047, 942 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1956. 
Hon. Gorpon Gray, 

Assistant Secretary of Defense, Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gray: During the past 2 years 
I haye been greatly disturbed by the enor- 
mous quantities of ferrous scrap that has 
been exported from the Port of Boston and 
from other ports in the United States. 

Attached is a table showing the tonnages 
exported as revealed by statistics issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 

You will note that the tonnages for the 
past 3 calendar years have been as follows: 


Short tons 
Calendar year 1953.............. 307, 673 
Calendar year 1954_............. 1, 507, 310 
Calendar year 1955.............. 5, 047, 942 


It will be seen that the 1954 exports were 
5 times those of 1953 and the 1955 shipments 
were 3 times plus those of 1954 and more 
than 15 times those of 1953. The 1955 ex- 
ports make over 50,000 freight car loads of 
100 tons each. In analyzing shipments by 
destinations in 1955, it is found that 25 rate 
in this order: 


I ic diac tp ences th eaeieconncck dee dasinabdaliatasaaaiitials 1, 084, 582 
ee 1, 015, 549 
SRD cciriniccm ines inninion auciaidadippioatnanttty 715, 823 
TD CG owe rgnctniotcivcipinncninity 691, 891 
I isan ccm incndniticncnanaalid ait 413, 403 
ee ee 
Pi cca instnstinin iene tiateassibigniitiaiaiales 246, 372 
Belgium/Luxembourg ---..--.--. 185, 989 
TINNY <si\chctnhsenintiiniastntgheghalntahin anh aiaintaiiats 110, 600 
BID s istic onticiitinnatne 107, 876 
TI iis cate citiieastacasitlncelibic illedonipiianas 79, 521 
IE seins abictnthinmisiiended 42, 233 
UN ii his tcicteinninsittitn ihecin tas Baile aida 25, 366 
RINGO: hicasensinntcdnsatctbsipadinitchiiine swan 17, 161 
NUE ii wise sihiniheghsimsniteapcsitllgih titi tititiy a eiy 13, 022 
NI class tcccints calpectsiccitiiiogeitidneniieenisini 7, 840 
IY hichils sininids Chitenuhtdtieta acess atin alemdibasaniedatnd 1, 163 
BIRIO iicion cose scicichaincinds ceitaaiadhe Sills catenins 914 
DOG... ccintbiinnls 561 
ik cnintictn Diente natin - 114 
I aetna cstesteitiininliai laa ee aa ts 99 
CD iia Ai esters glbialen acai i 54 
Union of South Africa.....-.- onchiow 50 
iii cnntncinainctetiecgstbintichabmnaiiibey 50 
I ii iccncintit tinindetesian Ss Sccvtinitacsiihinialih ict 24 
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It seems to me that the shipments to some 
countries are so large and unprecedented 
that we should be certain we are not re- 
enacting the mistake made prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Since your position is, I assume, to insure 
security in matters such as this and I find 
there may be divided responsibility as be- 
tween the Department of State (including 
ICA), Commerce, and Defense, I would ap- 
preciate a prompt answer from you on these 
questions: 

1. Are you convinced that there is no 
diversion or transshipment of this material 
to unfriendly countries? 

2. Have you checked to insure that this 
material is being used for domestic purposes 
in the country of destination? 

3. Do you consider that present export 
laws and regulations are adequate to protect 
our vital security interests in this matter? 

4. Have you found cases of violations of 
export laws or regulations as regards these 
materials? 

5. Do you have any recommendations with 
respect to amending our laws or policies 
regarding the export of ferrous scrap? 

6, Are you convinced that responsibility 
over the export of scrap is sufficiently fixed 
as to insure adequate security? If so, where 
does the primary responsibility lie? 

I am sure you agree that shipments of the 
magnitude involved in 1955 have portents 
worthy of review. 

Very sincerely yours, a 
JoHN W. McCorMAck. 





Address by Deputy Under Secretary of 
State Robert Murphy Before George 
Washington University Alumni Asso- 
ciation, March 24, 1956 
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HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 24, the alumni of George 
Washington University honored one of 
its graduates, the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State, Hon. Robert Murphy, and 
his address on that occasion was a timely 
and penetrating analysis of foreign pol- 
icy problems. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include his statement, as 
follows: 

ApDprRESS By Depury UNDER SECRETARY ROBERT 
MurpPHY BEFORE THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY ALUMNI LUNCHEON, NATIONAL 
bog CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C., MarcH 24, 
1 


President Marvin, members of the board of 
trustees, members of the faculty, and fellow 
alumni, it is for me a distinct pleasure to be 
with you at this annual alumni luncheon. It 
is a pleasure not only because you have 
honored me by asking me to say a few words, 
but because I am happy to meet with my fel- 
low alumni of George Washington. After 
spending so many years abroad, the chance to 
get together with old friends is one of the 
great rewards of a tour at home. 

Meeting with you brings happy souvenirs 
of law school days, now many years ago. Our 
law school then boasted an enrollment of 
about 700 students and we occupied the 5th 
and 6th floors of the Masonic Temple Build- 
ing at the corner of New York Avenue and 
13th Street. We were very proud of our law 
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faculty of those days. It was made up of 
able and kindly men for whom we had great 
respect. By no stretch of the imagination 
could the law school be called a frivolous 
place: we burned vast quantities of mid- 
night oil to keep pace with what seemed in- 
satiable professors. Our dean was Merton 
Ferson who taught real property, contracts, 
and agency, and then of course there was 
his successor, Dean Van Vleck, then secretary 
of the law school, who initiated us into the 
mysteries of torts. From the then president 
of the univerisity, Dr. William Collier, and 
others of the stamp of Admiral Stockton and 
Professor Hill, throughout the faculty was 
replete with talent. Professors Clephane, 
Brandenburg, Peter and Earnest were names 
to conjure with. Prof. Charles Collier, 
who I was happy to note is active in the 
faculty of law today, had our affection as 
teacher of common law actions, constitu- 
tional law, and corporations. 

In those days’I used to hope the time might 
come when I could stand before a meeting 
like this one, and tell my old professors a 
thing or two about the places I had been 
and all the wisdom I had gained. I can 
even remember thinking of the fine words I 
would say. 

Well here I am today, but perhaps it is just 
as well for me that I do not have to stand 
before their judgment. The fine words do 
not seem quite as facile as I once thought 
they would be. It is true that I have moved 
about the world a bit, but as for wisdom, I 
would gladly exchange the little I have now 
for all the wisdom I thought I had then. 

I wish it had been possible for another 
alumnus of Geotge Washington to have 
been with us today. I refer to a fellow 
graduate of the law school, John Foster 
Dulles, our distinguished Secretary of State. 
He just returned this week from a long and 
successful trip to South Asia and the Far 
East. I know that he would want me to 
convey to all of you his greetings and good 
wishes. 

And in making the connection between the 
Department of State and George Washing- 
ton alumni, I would be remiss if I failed to 
mention Wilbur J. Carr, really the father of 
our present day American Foreign Service. 
He received his LL.M. from George Wash- 
ington in 1899. As one of your distinguished 
alumni, Wilbur Carr devoted a lifetime of his 
great talents to the development of a service 
which has profited his nation throughout 
the international crises which have marked 
our day. 

An impressive number of our colleagues in 
the Department of State have received their 
education at George Washington University, 
and this fact, I think, is a true indication of 
the value of having good universities in this 
community. The part this university plays 
more than bears out the wisdom of the 
first President of our country in sponsoring 
the idea of a university located in the Capital 
of the Nation. 

Of course George Washington’s wish was 
not for a university devoted exclusively to the 
training of civil servants, important as that 
is. His desire also was for a university pro- 
viding “education in all branches of polite 
literature: in arts and sciences * * *.” 

The 14 colleges, schools and divisions of the 
university have fulfilled his wish more com- 
pletely than he might have dreamed. The 
graduates of these schools and disciplines, 
whether or not they go into the Govern- 
ment, contribute richly to the life and wealth 
of our area and Nation. 

We sometimes fail to appreciate the con- 
tribution made by our system of higher edu- 
cation, not only to the internal needs and 
culture of our country but to our understand- 
ing of foreign affairs. The strength of our 
society depends in large part on the intelli- 
gence and training of our people, on the mix- 
ing of technica! and professional skills and 
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on the ability of all our people to analyze 
and comprehend the economic, political, and 
social forces at work in the world today. 

We not only rely on technical training and 
on scientific skills for the enrichment of our 
society. The liberal arts, the inquiring mind, 
the well-rounded individual are perhaps of 
more fundamental significance in our kind 
ofcountry. The Founding Fathers who drew 
up the charter for our Nation reflected in 
high degree this attitude of inquiry, this 
wide variety of skills, intelligence, and ex- 
perience. Our higher education today is de- 
voted to the idea of the well-rounded man. 

By comparison we note that the ,Soviet 
system does not have this breadth of pur- 
pose. It is producing technicians, engineers, 
and men of science in growing, if not dis- 
turbing, abundance. The broad intellectual 
needs of a developed and well-blanced society 
are seemingly neglected and even repressed 
in the Soviet Union. In this way it accom- 
plishes the purpose of the state to progress 
rapidly in technical and economic fields. 
This one-sidedness in Soviet education and 
training represents a certain danger to the 
free world. It results in almost complete 
acceptance of dogmas and of opinions handed 
down from above usually without question 
and without understanding. 

We have witnessed a further startling 
example of this one-sidedness at the recent 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union at Moscow. This relates 
to the Stalin story about which we are still 
lacking factual information. The news of 
this apparent development has leaked to the 
outside world in a peculiar fashion. We still 
do not possess the text of the speech said to 
have been made by Khrushchev at the party 
congress meeting in February, but it is re- 
ported that Khrushchev delivered a lengthy 
denunciation of his former master. As a re- 
sult of that speech Joseph Stalin apparently 
has now become an outcast, a pariah, where 
but a few short years ago he was the demigod, 
the physical and spiritual ruler of all the 
Russians. If reports are accurate this re- 
writing of history the 200 million people of 
the Soviet Union may be reluctantly forced 
to accept, is a spectacle we have seen before 
and one that makes us cherish more dearly 
than ever our system of free inquiry and 
broad education. 

The 20th Congress of the Communist Party 
Was in many respects a valuable performance 
for us to watch, even though we do not as 
yet know the entire story or understand its 
implications. During the 3 years and 4 
months since the 19th Communist Party 
Congress, many changes had occurred on the 
Soviet scene. The most important, of course, 
was the death of Stalin in 1953, ending a 
29-year rule and paving the way for a new 
phase in Soviet tory. In this same period 
collective leadership in top party organs, or 
perhaps more accurately collective dictator- 
ship, a form of oligarchy, became the guid- 
ing principle of the Government. At the 
same time, Khrushchev succeeded in moving 
to the forefornt of the ruling group. 

The purge of Beria brought the police un- 
der firmer party control. The armed forces 
received a greater share of prestige and recog- 
nition. Agriculture remained a weak point 
and became the target for sustained special 
attention. A new stress on consumers’ goods 
was short-lived as the regime reaffirmed the 
priority of heavy industry. 

The first Soviet thermonuclear test explo- 
sion; the appearance of new long-range 
bombers and supersonic fighters; the devel- 
opment of guided missiles; the moderniza- 
tion and reequipment of ground forces, the 
continued emphasis on new naval construc- 
tion—all testified to the further increase of 
Soviet military power since 1952. 

In foreign affairs, the Soviets moved to- 
ward new international relationships, which 
gave them more flexibility, whether or not 
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they reflected any fundamental change in 
Communist strategy. 

This new posture was most dramatically 
expressed at the summit meeting last sum- 
mer in Geneva. The Soviets sought to create 
an image of the U.S. S. R. as a peace-loving 
power by a number of diplomatic gestures 
and by offering to remove a few barriers to 
communication with the non-Communist 
world. The wars in Korea and Indochina 
were ended, an Austrian Treaty was signed, 
relations, with West Germany were estab- 
lished. The U. S. S. R. warmed up its ap- 
proach to Yugoslavia and to a number of 
non-Communist countries stretching from 
the Arctic to the Indian Ocean. They em- 
ployed new means—arms, credits, machines, 
and technicians—in a new political offensive 
against less developed non-Communist coun- 
tries. 

Against this background, more than 1,400 
delegates to the 20th Communist Party Con- 
gress, as well as delegates from 55 foreign 
Communist parties, assembled in the great 
hall of the Kremlin in February. 

The highlight and main innovation of the 
20th congress was the first formal public 
criticism of Stalin by his successors. In the 
nearly 3 years since his death, Stalin’s stature 
had been progressively reduced by withhold- 
ing adulation from him and concentrating it 
on Lenin, but previous to the congress, there 
had been no official public criticism. 

The cirticism of Stalin centered on meth- 
ods of rule, but it also involved policy deci- 
sions. Caustic references were made to one- 
man decision-making, leader-worship, over- 
centralization, mistakes in economic policies, 
ossified conduct of foreign relations, distor- 
tions of ideology, propaganda in Soviet his- 
tory, unhealthy developments in Soviet law, 
and aribitrariness in law enforcement. 

A second important result of the confer- 
ence was to put the official stamp of approval 
on the present organization of rule as well 
as on recent policies. The emphasis on col- 
lectivity in leadership plus the criticism of 
one-man rule may have been designed to 
make it more difficult for any Soviet leader to 
set himself apart from the other members 
of the ruling clique. Nevertheless, it may 
be significant that the new central commit- 
tee expanded the party presidium to include 
members with ties to Khrushchev. In addi- 
tion, it enlarged the party secretariat, which 
is directed by Khrushchev and tied that body 
and the presidium even more closely together 
through overlapping of membership. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Soviet 
rulers claimed success for their new policies 
and promised that they would be pursued 
even more vigorously. Their basic premise 
they defined as peaceful coexistence as the 
only alternative to the most destructive war 
in history. 

Their apparent plan is to cultivate friendly 
relations with most countries, including the 
major Western Powers, but not at the cost of 
concessions. They apparently will make 
special efforts in less developed areas and 
among foreign Socialist groups. 

Their immediate aim was made clear: to 
undermine western defense efforts and fur- 
ther to extend Soviet influence. 

Their ultimate goal was expressed by 
speaker after speaker with even greater 
optimism than in the past, saying: ‘The 
ideas of communism will triumph without 
war.” 

The Soviet rulers gave a number of reasons 
for their confidence. They cited growing 
Soviet military power as a deterrent to West- 
ern aggression. They depicted increasing 
Soviet economic strength as a symbol of the 
success of communism. ‘They lumped into 
a zone of peace the neutral countries, which 
together with the Sino-Soviet bloc they con- 
sider as proof that a majority of mankind is 
moving toward so-called peace and socialism. 
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The speeches at the Communist Congress 
showed awareness of the contradiction be- 
tween coexistence and continuing Commu- 
nist-capitalist conflict. Unwilling to dis- 
card either, the Soviet leaders sought to ap- 
pear both respectable and revolutionary by 
adjusting their ideological garb. The doc- 
trine of the inevitability of war was modified 
to stress the preventability of war. The doc- 
trine of the necessity of the violent over- 
throw of capitalism was shaded to sanction a 
nonviolent parliamentary seizure of power. 
These adjustments were intended to reas- 
sure non-Communists of the seriousness of 
Soviet ideas on coexistence, and to make 
clear to Communists that coexistence means 
neither relaxation nor reformism. Coex- 
istence, it was stressed, is a state-to-state 
concept, which involves no reconciliation 
with bourgeois ideas. 

Within the U. 8. 8S. R. the priority of heavy 
industry and the maintenance of a high level 
of armaments continue to demand sacrifices 
from the population, since the threat of war 
is assumed still to exist. Outside the 
U. S. S. R., the Soviet speakers declared, 
Soviet efforts to improve relations with 
foreign governments are not to be inter- 
preted. by local Communists as undercutting 
their efforts to come to power. A period of 
coexistence, they maintain, will still provide 
changes for revolution. 

As we see it, these were the highlights of 
the Soviet Congress. ‘These are the features 
which the Communist leaders themselves 
thought most significant about the Soviet 
Union. Now we might try to look at the 
world scene more objectively. 

Several important elements in combina- 
tion have been instrumental in bringing 
about the changes in Soviet policy and 
strategy dramatized by the 20th Communist 
Congress. The death of Stalin opened the 
door for new leaders to try out new ideas 
and to get out from under Stalin’s dead- 
weight. Very real increases in Soviet indus- 
trial capacity have given them both greater 
confidence in their power of control and the 
ability to expand their economic operations. 
The development and testing of thermonu- 
clear weapons in the hands of both sides 
perhaps has persuaded some that the pros- 
pect of another world war is more remote. 
Finally, and this is most significant, we must 
bear in mind that if the Soviets have in fact 
shifted to new methods and new points of 
attack, it is because the strength and firm- 
ness of the free nations frustrated their old 
methods of intimidation and aggression. 

The primary aim of the Soviets from 1945 
until rather recently was to take over West- 
ern Europe through dividing and weakening 
it by subversion and threats. Europe is the 
site of the world’s most highly developed in- 
dustrial plant outside the United States. 
The combined industrial capacity of West- 
ern Europe and the United States is greater 
by a ration of 7 to 2 than the capacity of the 
Communist efmpire. Control of Western 
Europe, however, would give the Communists 
alead of 5to4. In population, in geography, 
in military power, and in political economic 
and cultural leadership, Western Europe was 
and is the most valuable prize to the Com- 
munist imperialists. 

To meet their challenge, we and our allies 
in Europe built our military capacity to a 
point where it was sufficient to deter an 
attack. Our foreign aid at first prevented 
economic collapse, and has now produced 
record prosperity. The North Atlantic Treaty 
provided a warning system against any Com- 
munist attempt to move against the Euro- 
pean nations one by one. 

The joining of a rearmed and prosperous 
Germany with a unified and strong NATO 
was the signal that the 10-year Soviet effort 
to weaken, divide, and conquer the richest 
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prize in the world had failed. The problem 
now is to retain that unity and strength. 

In addition to their efforts at conquest in 
Europe, the Communists also attempted, 
by violence, threats, and subversion, to for- 
ward their aggressive aims in the Far East. 

In Korea 3 years ago the Communists 
were made to understand that if they failed 
to reach an agreement for an early cease-fire, 
they would run the risk of retaliation mas- 
sive enough to cost them far more than war 
could gain. Today Korea is at peace. 

In the Formosa Strait a year ago, the 
Chinese Communists were aggressively press- 
ing their claims to the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu and tq Formosa. The 
President sought and obtained from Con- 
gress the overwhelming assurance that the 
might of this country would be used if neces- 
sary to guard the peace. War has not broken 
out in the Formosa Strait. 

It is said that a good peneral forces his 
opponent to meet him on ground that is 
favorable to him. The Soviets are now ap- 
pealing to colonial and former colonial peo- 
ples who are searching for economic strength 
and political prestige. As a former colony 
which won its own freedom, and has helped 
other nations to achieve theirs, the United 
States can make a strong case for our system 
against the new colonialism of the Com- 
munist empire. We are challenged, in effect, 
to live up to our own heritage. I believe we 
are meeting that challenge. 

The Soviets are now imitating our efforts 
to help other countries build economic 
strength. Our efforts in this field have en- 
joyed much success during the past 10 years. 
There is no ground upon which we are better 
equipped by experience and productive capa- 
city to pit our efforts against theirs. Our 
160 million people, working in freedom, pro- 
duce over three times as much as do the 
220 million of the Soviet Union, working in 
servitude. Again we are meeting the chal- 
lenge and I am confident we will succeed. It 
is an expensive and trying experience for our 
Nation because our competitors’ tactics in- 
volve deceptive practices. The Stalinist 
open military aggression is supplanted by 
political and economic subversion cloaked in 
language of peace and friendly cooperation. 
We have known how to deal with military 
aggression. We are even better equipped to 
deal with the present form of competition. 

We are on the high ground in this crucial 
contest with the Communist world. Our 
reserves, military, economic, and political, 
are vast. Our methods have been tested and 
proven through 10 years of postwar com- 
petition. 

As President Eisenhower has said, “The 
sum of our international efforts should be 


this: the waging of peace, with as much 


resourcefulness, with as great a sense of 
dedication and urgency as we have ever mus- 
tered in defense of our country in time of 
war. In this effort, our weapon is not force. 
Our weapons are the principles and ideas 
embodied in our historic traditions, applied 
with the same vigor that in the past made 
America a living promise of freedom for all 
mankind.” 

Those party bosses who oppose us, by con- 
trast, are on the low ground, on the quick- 
sands and broken terrain of Soviet colonial- 
ism in all its brutality, bad faith and oppres- 
sion. Neither materially nor morally can 
they match our potential. We enjoy the 
support of our people in our efforts. I 
should doubt that the Communist leader- 
ship is entirely confident of support of: the 
masses. We do not intend that they shall 


outwit or outdistance us in this crucial test. 

We will hope and work for the day when 
conflict of any kind may cease—when all 
may join in peaceful efforts toward peaceful 
ends, when Russia itself will be governed by 
men who put the welfare of the Russian 
people above world conquest. But as long 
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as there is to be conflict, we are on the high 
ground, and if we have faith in ourselves 
and our system, if we are brave, resourceful, 
and patient, we will win through. I know 
that we here today, as graduates of a uni- 
versity with a proud record in our Nation’s 
history, will play a vital part in this epic 
struggle. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the statement 
made by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson on H. R. 12 to the House 
Committee on Agriculture on Tuesday, 
March 27, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in response to your request of March 
16 I am glad to review for you the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations in genefal and the 
pending agricultural bill, H. R. 12, as it was 
passed by the Senate a week ago. It is my 
earnest hope that when the bill comes be- 
fore the House and Senate for final action 
we will have a measure that will truly serve 
the best interests of American agriculture. 
This is the hope of the great majority of 
people who are genuinely concerned with 
the well-being of those who live on our Na- 
tion’s farms. But time is running short. 
Already it is so late that it would be diffi- 
cult to put the soil bank fully into opera- 
tion so as to help farmers this year. There 
remains much to be done to shape the bill 
into the kind of legislation now required 
to deal effectively with agriculture’s difficult 
problems. That is the challenge which con- 
fronts the Bouse and Senate conferees as 
they work on the bill, already too long de- 
layed. 

We in the Department of Agriculture want 
to assist Congress in every way possible in 
speedily developing and implementing legis- 
lation which is sorely needed by farmers 
now. It is getting late. Many 1956 crops 
have already been planted or soon will be 
planted. It is imperative that Congress act 
quickly. 

Remedial farm legislation has been placed 
high on this administration's priority list. 
You will recall that on January 9 President 
Eisenhower sent his farm program message 
to Congress. It made specific recommenda- 
tions for raising agricultural income and 
advancing the security of our farm families. 
Then on January 12, my staff and I appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to discuss the President’s rec- 
ommendations in detail. In its deliberations 
the Senate committee freely called upon 
Department staff members for help, and all of 
us were glad to provide this assistance. Leg- 
islation was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives embodying practically all of the 
President's recommendations shortly there- 
after. Representative Hore introduced H. R. 
8543, and Representative Hit. introduced 
H. R. 8544 on January 17. Then on Febru- 
ary 10, nearly a month after the President’s 
message, the Senate committee reported out 
its bill S. 3183. You will recall that I 
appeared before your committee on Febru- 
ary 21, and members of wy staff appeared on 
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February 22 and 23 to discuss with you the 
farm situation and the need for legislative 
action. On February 27 in response to your 
request we submitted the legislative lan- 
guange that would put the President’s rec- 
ommendations into effect. This later ap- 
peared as a committee print. In addition, 
you are familiar with the general subject 
from: the Senate debate on S. 3183 which is 
now embodied in H. R. 12. 

In making recommendations, we feel that 
there are certain fundamentals which must 
be fully recognized if we are to have a sound 
agricultural piogram., Among these are: 

1. A Government warehouse is not a mar- 
ket. 

2. Large stocks of commodities in Govern- 
ment hands depress prices. 

3. Emphasis on outlets for the surplus 
and preventing the buildup of new surpluses 
must go hand in hand. 

4. In the best interests of farmers we must 
reduce rather than increase Government reg- 
ulations and controls. 

Since the end of the shooting war in Korea 
we have seen how farm income has been 
falling off while our agricultural surpluses 
were piling up. This took place in spite 
of the very programs that we have had in 
operation to support farm income. Thus it 
is now clearly apparent that a sound pro- 
gram for farmers must have in it the means 
to take off their backs the price depressing 
surpluses which are dragging down farm in- 
come. This drag on farm income is at the 
rate of $@ billion per year. The program 
transmitted to Congress by the President is 
designed to improve farm income and help 
relieve this surplus situation. It will help 
primarily through the soil bank—the acreage 
reserve and the conservation reserve pro- 
grams, 

The question has been raised as to 
whether the Department of Agriculture had 
authority to operate the soil bank program 
as propesed by the President without any 
new legislation. This has been carefully 
reviewed by our legal staff and the answer 
is that there are definite legal reasons for 
the necessity of new legislation. In order 
that there may be no misunderstanding, I 
wish to make clear that if Congress had 
provided the authority this soil bank pro- 
gram would be in operation right now. This 
program is of such importance and means 
so much to the welfare of agriculture that 
each day’s delay in granting the needed leg- 
islative authorization is costing our farmers 
badly needed income. . 

I should like to review briefly our major 
recommendations which are covered in the 
draft of a bill which we submitted a month 
ago in accordance with your request. These 
recommendations are: 

First is the Soil bank which consists of two 
parts—the acreage reserve and the conserva- 
tion reserve. 

Acreage reserve program: This recom- 
mended program would authorize the Sec- 
retary to compensate producers for reducing 
their 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops of 
wheat, cotton and rice below their respec- 
tive acreage allotments. It should be noted 
that there is special legislation with respect 
to these commodities such as minimum 
acreage allotments which prevent the ad- 
justment of supply to normal levels. As a 
result of these minimum provisions in the 
law the 1956 acreage allotment for wheat is 
36 million acres more than needed to ad- 
just supplies to normal; cotton is 11 million 
acres above, and rice is 700,000 acres in ex- 
cess. The acreage reserve program will help 
compensate for this needed adjustment, and 
assist in getting supplies back to normal 
levels. 

In adjusting to their allotments, produc- 
ers of these three commodities diverted a 
substantial part of the acreage taken out of 
production into feed grains. As a result, 
the 1954 and 1955 production of oats, bar- 
ley, and grain sorghums increased about 800 
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million bushels, corn equivalent by weight. 
This led to the substitution of other feed 
grains for corn, a build-up of the corn carry- 
over, and unrealistically low allotments for 
corn. The law prescribes the manner of es- 
tablishing corn acreage allotments. 

Against this background of minimum al- 
lotments for other basics and reduced corn 
acreage allotments resulting from the di- 
verted acreage problem, it is only fair to 
provide for corn an acreage reserve program 
with payment for adjustments from the 
1953-55 average acreage. Corn does not 
have these minimum allotment provisions. 
Corn producers cannot shift into produc- 
tion of basics covered by marketing quotas. 
Corn producers have been hurt by the feed 
grain production on acres diverted from 
other basics. This recommerided program 
is just simple justice. A realistic corn acre- 
age reserve program as proposed will bolster 
feed grain and livestock prices. This will 
be a great step forward. It is basic and 
constructive for the feed-livestock economy, 
out of which comes 5 out of every 8 dollars 
of farm receipts. 

This acreage reserve program has been 
budgeted at $750 million, for the first year. 

Conservation reserve program: With this 
program we hope to shift millions of acres 
from cropland to forage, trees or water stor- 
age. This is a long-range adjustment pro- 
gram designed to eliminate from cropping 
the less productive lands and some of the 
diverted acres. Payments would be made 
for establishment of suitable cover and an- 
nual rental payments would be made for a 
specified number of years. Thus, there 
would be income from these acres and re- 
duced feed grain supplies would be trans- 
lated into higher market prices for grains 
and livestock. This program has been 
budgeted at $350 million for the first year. 

Another factor in a sound agricultural 
economy is the availability of adequate 
credit to farmers at all times. The im- 
portance of this was emphasized by the 
President in his farm message and we have 
made the following recommendations to 
bring about the desired credit situation for 
our farmers: 

1. Authorize real estate loans to owner- 
operatory of family type farms for refinanc- 
ing of debts. 

2. Authorize real estate and operating 
loans under titles I and II of the Bankhead 
Act on less than adequate farms where satis- 
factory off-farm income is to be available. 

3. Increase the aggregate amount of in- 
sured loans for a fiscal year from $100 mil- 
lion to $125 million. 

4. Eliminate the present limitation on in- 
sured loans of not exceeding 90 percent of 
the fair and reasonable value of the farm, 
thereby placing the insured loans and, di- 
rect loans under title I on the same basis. 

5. Eliminate the requirement that loans 
may not be made in excess of the average 
value of efficient family-type farm manage- 
ment units in the county, thereby making 
it possible to serve any family-type farm 
operator who is otherwise eligible for credit 
services under the act. 

6. Provide that, not to exceed 10 percent 
of the annual appropriation for operating 
loans under title II may be used for loans 
in excess of $10,000 but in no event in ex- 
cess of $20,000. 

7. Permit in justifiable cases, due to 
causes beyond the borrower’s control, out- 
standing loans to be renewed or extended for 
a period not to exceed 10 years and also 
authorize the agency to make further loans 
in such case during the 10-year period. 

8. Extend and revise the authority under 
the statute for the compromise, adjustment 
and reduction of debts for loans being serv< 
iced by the agency. 

In addition to these recommendations, we 
made suggestions for further improving our 
greatly expanded surplus disposal operations, 
strengthening commodity programs, con- 
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sidering dollar limits on price supports, and 
carrying out a rural development program. 

Now let us turn to the agricultural bill 
that was passed by the Senate Monday of 
last week and which you requested me to 
discuss at this time. It is appropriate that 
we examine together the various features 
of the pending legislation (H. R. 12) as it 
now stands and analyze as best we can its 
total impact upon American agriculture. 

The bill as passed by the Senate has some 
good features but it also carries a number of 
provisions which would work to the disad- 
vantage of farmers and tend to defeat the 
purposes of the soil bank. 

The proposed soil bank, with both its 
acreage reserve and conservation reserve, 
would move definitely in the direction of 
reducing agricultural surpluses which are 
seriously depressing farm income. While 
some modifications in legislative language 
may be necessary, this section of the bill 
is generally good. It will permit a massive 
assault on the most important factor de- 
pressing farm income, the surplus. To- 
gether with our stepped up surplus disposal 
operations farm prices and incomes will be 
strengthened in the market place. 

Some of the other constructive features 
of the bill as passed by the Senate are: 

1. The long needed adjustment in the 
grade and staple length for parity and sup- 
ports for upland cotton. 

2. Authorization for the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation to pay the cost of processing 
commodities donated under section 416 into 
a form suitable for home or institutional 
use. 
3. The provision for a Surplus Disposal 
Administrator. 

4. The exemption from marketing quota 
penalties of wheat grown and used on the 
farm where produced. 

5. Assistance to the States in tree plant- 
ing and reforestation. ; 

Now I should like to review some of the 
provisions of H. R. 12, as it passed the Sen- 
ate, which we believe are economically un- 
sound and contrary to the best interests of 
our farmers and our agriculture in general. 

I. Increased set-aside: Last minute 
amendments to the bill which would sta- 
tistically isolate vast surpluses of corn, cot- 
ton and wheat in an effort to boost support 
price levels would have the effect of aggra- 
vating still further the surplus problem. 

This device can only move us away from 
a@ permanent solution for the farm prob- 
lem. It merely perpetuates the very system 
that got us into our present trouble in the 
first place. 

Changing the name or calling a surplus a 
“set aside” does not wish it out of existence 
nor does it remove the depressing effect on 
market prices. Every student of markets 
recognize and takes into consideration the 
existence of the burdensome supplies that 
have resulted from high rigid price supports. 
For, what one Congress does can be changed 
by the next. The physical existence remains. 

For example, let us take a look at the 1955 
corn situation. Market prices have been 40- 
50 cents under support—$1.58 per bushel 
(87 percent of parity). Does anyone hon- 
estly think that the market price would 
rise just because the Secretary waved a 
magic wand and placed a label on 250 million 
bushels marked “set aside”? Changing the 
lines on the thermometer does not change 
the patient’s temperature. 

Moreover, in the case of cotton, the in- 
crease in the set-aside provided for in the 
bill would curtail CCC’s ability to export or 
otherwise sell any upland cotton. The rea- 
son for this is that CCC now owns 6% million 
bales whereas the mandatory minimum set- 
aside is proposed to be fixed under the bill 
at 714 million bales. This would be a seri- 
ous blow to cotton growers. 

You may ask me why I oppose this increase 
in the set-aside, when the set-aside idea 
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was originally proposed by the administra- 
tion in the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

The differences are these: 

We proposed the set-aside as a gradual 
means of moving to a flexible program; this 
bill apparently contemplates their use as a 
means of avoiding such a move. 

We proposed to and have in fact keen re- 
ducing the set-aside; the bill apparently con- 
siders them as a more or less permanent 
way of life. 

II. Double standard parity: Prior to the 
adoption of the new parity definition which 
became effective in 1950, parity prices were 
sharply criticized because they retained the 
same pattern of price relationships that ex- 
isted in 1910-14. One of the major reasons 
for adopting the new parity formula was to 
bring and to keep the pattern of price re- 
lationships more nearly up to date. 

To avoid sharp adjustments in the parity 
prices of individual commodities, the law 
provided that the decline in the parity price 
ef any commodity could not exceed 5 per- 
cent of the old parity price. This provision 
was effective for nonbasic commodities be- 
ginning in 1950. The Agricultural Act of 
1954 provided for a similar transition pro- 
vision to become effective on basic commodi- 
ties in 1956. 

The effect of continuing the use of old or 
new parity, whichever is higher, for basic 
commodities is acceptance of the new parity 
formula when it results in a higher parity 
price and rejection when it results in a lower 
parity price. This provides more generous 
treatment for basic commodities than for the 
nonbasics. 

Making the parity price the result of which- 
ever of two alternative calculations gives 
the highef answer raises serious questions 
about the whole parity concept. If the new 
parity formula is an improvement over the 
old formula, it should be accepted for all 
commodities. If it is not an improvement, 
it should be rejected for all commodities. 

If modernized parity is right for rice, soy- 
beans, hogs, apples, lemons, potatoes, and 
150 other commodities, why isn’t it right for 
wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts? If it is 
right for commodities covering 80 percent of 
the gross receipts, why is it wrong for the 
other 20 percent? 

The shift proposed in the bill would boost 
parity prices, mainly for peanuts, wheat, and 
corn. To the extent that we artifically raise 
prices we will stimulate over production, 
reduce consumption, increase stocks, and 
lower free market prices. 

This dual approach destroys the very use- 
fulness of the parity concept itself. It aban- 
dons parity as a principle. It places in the 
hands of enemies of all price support a po- 
tent weapon which they would not hesitate 
to use. 

III. Higher dairy price supports: The 
dairy business in 1955 was much improved 
over 1954. Not everything is as we would 
like it, true enough. But real progress is 
being made, production and consumption 
are coming into better balance. During 
the past year: 


Percent 
Number of milk cows decreased__...._. 1 
Consumption of milk increased___._._. 5 
Per capita consumption of butter in- 
creased__...... gene wen en nnn nnn =--e ~~ 2 
Milk prices incredsed................. » i 
Peek Prise) Gecknes........nase-cnccsane 7 
Farm income from the sale of milk in- 
a a ee 


Stocks of CCC-owned butter, which stood 
at 466 million pounds in 1954, are now vir- 
tually all committed. We are out of butter. 
I hasten to add that we have substantial 
stocks of cheese, and that our low inventory 
of dairy products has been achieved through 
sales at less than cost and through a siz- 
able donation program. Realized cost of 
the dairy program in the last year of record 
was $440 million. 
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Government purchases haye dropped. In 
the marketing year 1953-54, dairy products 
in the equivalent of 11 billion pounds of 
milk were acquired. In 1954-55 the figure 
was 5.7 billion pounds in 1955-56 purchases 
of surplus-dairy products will be the equiva- 
lent of about 5 billion pounds of milk. 

The dairy industry has greatly increased 
its promotional expenditures designed to in- 
crease milk consumption, and there is ex- 
cellent cooperation all along the line. These 
efforts are paying off in increased sales of 
dairy products and expanded consumption. 

Now comes this bill with a provision that 
turns us back toward the dark days of 1953 
and 1954. 

An arbitrary period of time is taken by 
selecting a high-base period. It does violence 
to the parity concept as normally considered. 
It will freeze forever a parity equivalent re- 
lationship which existed for a short time 7 
years ago and which is already badly out of 
date. 

It will discourage the dairy industry from 
its valiant effort to promote consumption 
of dairy products. Why try to sell milk in 
the commercial market when Uncle Sam 
stands ready to pay more than the trade 
will pay? a 

The results of enacting this provision 
might seem advantageous on the surface, but 
underneatiH dairymen will recognize the same 
old siren song that led their ship onto the 
rocks before. 

IV. Domestic parity plan for wheat: We 
have spent considerable time reviewing the 
pros and cons of this part of the legislation. 
As I indicated in a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of wheat producers, I stood ready 
to reexamine the proposed plan with its new 
features. Just yesterday, this whole subject 
was reviewed for the fourth time, by the Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commission. 
The Commission, which has had a changing 
composition during the past 3 years, turned 
down the domestic parity plan decisively in 
each instance. There is serious question 
whether this proposal will accomplish the 
objectives its sponsors seek. 

Our analysis indicates that: 

1. It will hurt the small wheat grower. 
Under the present program any farmer can 
produce up to 15 acres of wheat without mar- 
keting quota penalties. Any farmer may do 
this even though he exceeds his acreage al- 
lotment. Therefore, these small wheat pro- 
ducers are in a position to obtain substantial 
benefits from the operation of the present 
price-support program since they can sell all 
their production in a market protected by 
the price-support level. 

Contrast this with the effects on the pro- 
ducer under the domestic parity plan. If 
a farmer has no allotment he will be forced 
to sell all his production at a feed price 
which will be very substantially less than 
the current support price. 

Let us take the example of a farmer in the 
commercial wheat area with a 3-acre allot- 
ment and a 25-bushel yield. Under the pres- 
ent program he can produce 15 acres of wheat 
without penalty. This would give him a 
production of 375 bushels which he can sell 
at close to the support level, $1.81 per bushel, 

This same farmer under the domestic par- 
ity scheme would receive the domestic par- 
ity level on 37 bushels, and the balance of 338 
bushels would have to be sold at a price 
comparable to feed price, $1.40 per bushel. 
Thus the small farmer would lose in income 
about $100 from what he otherwise would 
receive with the present program in effect. 

The proposed certificate plan for wheat 
would be costly indeed to the small wheat 
grower. It should be remembered that al- 
most two-thirds of the wheat farms in the 
United States have allotments of 15 acres or 
less. In some States this runs above 90 per- 
cent. Here are the figures for certain States: 


Ohio, 82 percent of the wheat growers pro- 
duce less than 15 acres. 


In Indiana, it is 
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80 percent; Michigan, 85 percent; New York, 
84 percent; Kansas, 24 percent; North Da- 
kota, 4 percent; Washington, 37 percent; and 
Oregon, 59 percent. 

2. Small farmers will be disenfranchised. 
Under the present marketing quota program 
any farmer in the commercial wheat area 
who tntends to harvest more than 15 acres 
of wheat is eligible to vote. All wheat pro- 
ducers outside the commercial area are not 
subject to the quotas. They do not vote 
because they are not subject to quotas. 

Under the proposed certificate plan, all 
wheat producers—large and small, no matter 
where located—would be directly affected by 
the plan. And yet, not all these producers— 
only those in the commercial area who intend 
to harvest more than 15 acres of wheat— 
would be eligible to vote. This would be 
only about 35 percent of all the farmers who 
grow wheat. 

This means that all the small farmers who 
now have the opportunity to plant up to 15 
acres of wheat without marketing quota 
penalties will not be in a position to vote in 
the referendum on the certificate plan even 
though it directly affects every one of them. 

Thus, ona plan that so seriously affects 
the welfare of about two-thirds of the wheat 
farmers in the United States their voice will 
not be heard. This legistation definitely 
disenfranchises the small wheat producer. 
In this connection ft should also be noted 
that feed-grain producers who will be ad- 
versely affected by this legislation would not 
be eligible to vote unless they had wheat 
allotments of more than 15 acres. 

3. The proposed certificate plan for wheat 
will result in lower prices for other feed 
grains. Feed grain prices would drop by at 
least 2 percent. CCC would acquire the 
equivalent in other feed grains of about 50 
percent of the additional wheat fed. Thus 
to the diverted acre problem is added the feed 
wheat problem for the cash grain producer. 


4. Exports would not increase under the 
certificate proposal. We probably would still 
have price-support loans at above the world 
free market level for wheat. Therefore, CCC 
would still acquire wheat under the support 
program and we would need all the present 
Government programs such as Public Law 
480, barter, ICA, IWA, and others to maintain 
the current level of exports. There would be 
no advantage for us to engage in a price war 
since importing countries would probably go 
on a hand-to-mouth basis anyhow. 

5. It should be well understood that with a 

certificate plan there would be need for even 
more controls. Under the proposal allot- 
ments and price-support operations would 
continue to be authorized. The only addi- 
tional feature is the domestic market certifi- 
cate. : 
6. The cost of present farm programs Is 
borne by taxation, according to income. Un- 
der this plan, the cost is borne according to 
consumption. 

7. There would be demands from other 
commodity groups for price fixing of the do- 
mestically consumed portion of their crop. 


8. The proposal permits one segment of our 
population to vote a program on themselves 
without others, who may be adversely af- 
fected, having opportunity to participate in 
the referendum. 

V. Certificate plan for rice: It is generally 
recognized that our rice industry is now con- 
fronted with very serious surplus supply and 
production problems. The acreage has been 
reduced from 2.6 million in 1954 to 1.6 million 
acres in 1956. We in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I am confident that the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, want to see leg- 
islation enacted which is best for the long- 
time interest of our rice producers and the 
American people. The bill as passed by the 
Senate contains a provision for a certificate 
plan for rice. I am sure that if this provi- 
sion did not meet the long-time interest of 
our rice producers and the American people, 
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its sponsors would not want this legislation 
in the pending bill. . 

How would this proposed certificate pla 
for rice operate? 

I. Producers would receive marketing cer- 
tificates. The total amount of such certifi- 
cates would equal the estimated consumption 
of rice in the primary market. Please note 
that under this proposal the primary market 
includes the United States possessions and 
Cuba. By means of these certificates, each 
producer would be allotted shares of the pri- 
mary market based on a proportion of his 
normal production from his allotted acreage. 
The value of these certificates per hundred- 
weight of rice would equal 35 percent of 
parity in 1956 and probably 40 percent of 
parity after 1956. 

2. Processors would be required to pur- 
chase certificates for all rough rice milled. 

3. A support price of 55 percent of parity 
would be made available for 1956; and prob- 
ably 50 percent of parity in other years. 

The separation of the primary market 
(which includes exports to Cuba) from the 
export market, as provided by the bill as 
passed by the Senate, would have serious 
economic, administrative, and international 
impacts. While I am sure that this type of 
legislation would not be without some advan- 
tages, it seems to me that on balance the 
disadvantages far outweigh the advantages. 

Let us examine some of the disadvantages 
of this type of legislation. 

1. Tremendous problems of enforcement 
would be encountered. One of the serious 
problems would be to prevent purchases for 
the secondary export market from finding 
their way into domestic consumption and 
exports to Cuba. Certainly this bill does not 
permit us to control imports into Cuba. If 
Cuban millers should so desire they could 
purchase rough rice in the United States at 
a very low price and mill this rice in Cuba. 
Thus, what many proponents of this legisla- 
tion consider as a part of a primary market 
could be taken from the American producers 
in the form of sales at secondary market 
prices. Also, the American mills could lose 
the business of milling rice. 

Let us examine another loophole in this 
proposal which depends so strongly on in- 
cluding Cuba in the primary market. Let us 
assume for a minute that a domestic mill 
has milled rice and has exported it to the 
Bahamas. The domestic miller would re- 
ceive a refund for the milled rice exported. 
The purchaser in the Bahamas could then 
without even unloading the vessel transship 
the rice into Cuba. If the Cuban market is 
maintained at a high level, this United 
States-produced rice would move into Cuba 
at a profit to the transshipper, unless Cuban 
licensing and restrictions could prevent this. 

Altogether, it seems to me that there are 
too many loophoies, Without the unilateral 
inclusion of Cuba in this program it cannot 
succeed, 

2. Section 380 (c) relating to the estab- 
lishment of the rice primary market quota 
requires the Secretary to make this deter- 
mination at least 7 months prior to the start 
of the marketing season. While the experts 
tell me it is not too difficult to estimate the 
domestic requirements, the estimate of ex- 
ports to Cuba so far in advance, especially 
when we are selling to Cuba at much above 
competitive levels, would be extremely dif- 
ficult. 

This increases the chance for error, a fac- 
tor which is present even on estimates made 
just prior to the start of the marketing 
season. Also, there is no provision for ad- 
justing the primary marketing quota upward 
once the determination is made. 

3. The announcement of such a program 
could result in a virtual cessation of exports 
to non-Cuban areas after passage of the bill 
until August 1, 1956, unless a provision is 
made for a special subsidy since anyone who 
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could defer purchases would do so in order 
to obtain rice at a lower market price. 

4. The requirement of section 380 (h) that 
CCC make refund payments to owners of 
rough rice on July 31, 1956, equal to 35 per- 
cent of parity as of August 1, 1956, would 
result in windfalls to such processors for 
this reason: ™ 

(a) The support price in 1955 averaged 
only 86 percent of parity and on January 
1, 1956, the farm price averaged 82 percent of 
parity. A refund of 35 percent of parity 
would result in-a net price of 47 percent of 
parity, as against a new support for 1956 of 
55 percent of parity. This procedure could 
provide an 8-percent windfall. 

5. This type of program appears to be in 
violation of article I of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. It violates the 
principle of the most-favored-nation clause. 
It is, in effect, a United States tax on Cuban 
consumers. Certainly Cuba would prefer to 
collect its own taxes rather than turn them 
over to the United States rice producer. 

6. The higher we force Cuban prices the 
greater their incentive to increase produc- 
tion. The certificate plan would put United 
States rice at a disadvantage in the Cuban 
market, where it now enjoys a preference. 
We stand to lose the Cuban market. 

In summary, I would like to point out that 
the rice certificate plan in the bill provides 
for more rather than less Government con- 
trols than are provided under the present 
program. The certificate plan would still 
retain acreage allotments, loans, and penalize 
farmers for overplanting. The new compli- 
cation would be in the form of processing 
certificates. The impact on international 
relations should not be overlooked. We 
would probably be accused of dumping, and 
countries would retaliate by price competi- 
tion or discrimination against the imports 
of American agricultural and manufactured 
products. For the above reasons it seems to 
me that the certificate plan for rice included 
in the pending bill is not in the best interest 
of rice producers and the American people. 

VI. Compulsory price supports on feed 
grains: This provision will make thousands 
of farmers ineligible for 1956 price support. 
In areas such as the heavy grain sorghum 
area of Texas which expanded markedly in 
1954 and 1956, limiting the acreage to the 
3-year average may require farmers to cut 
back sharply if they are to be eligible for 
price support. 

In addition, and most important of all, it 
sets up a system of price support relation- 
ships which defies logic. It goes on the 
theory that distance from a market has no 
effect on price. It discards all previous con- 
cepts of price relationships for the feed 
grains. 

Adjoining farms would have price sup- 
ports that differed as much as 25 percent 
from one another, where previously there 
had been no differences. Discretionary sup- 
ports, which have been in effect up to now, 
have worked well. The provision in the 
Senate bill would move oats, barley, and 
sorghum into the group of problem com- 
modities. They would move into Govern- 
ment warehouses and not into consumption. 
And a Government warehouse is not a 
market. 

Also it would add a whole series of new 
Government controls on feed grain pro- 
ducers. 

VII. Processor’s certification on prices paid 
producer: This provision requires the Secre- 
tary, when conducting any support or sur- 
plus remoyal program through purchases, to 
obtain a certification from the processor that 
the producer was paid not less than the 
support price or, in the absence of a support 
price, a fair price determined and publicly 
announced by the Secretary. 

This provision is impossible of adminis- 
tration. It would be ineffective and tend to 
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defeat its purpose. It would cause wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among producers. 

Processed products purchased by the De- 
partment in many cases are processed from 
milk, live animals, fruits and vegetables re- 
ceived from many producers. Prices paid to 
individual producers vary substantially by 
seasons, location, quality, age, class, or vari- 
ety, as well as hauling and other services 
performed. It generally would be imprac- 
ticable to make equitable adjustments for 
these factors in support prices or in fair 
prices required to be named. Also in many 
cases the commodities sold by farmers move 
through several hands before they are proc- 
cessed and sold to the Government. 

Also, it would deny the direct benefits of 
support to those farmers whose only outlets 
are processors who could not or would not 
certify that they had paid the specified prices 
and who would sell their processed prod- 
ucts in the commercial market instead of to 
the Government. The provision could re- 
sult in lower prices to those farmers and 
cause widespread dissatisfaction among such 
farmers. 

There are other provisions in both the 
Senate and House versions of H. R. 12 which 
are subject to question. For example, it will 
be extremely difficult in view of the require- 
ments for annual appropriations to make 
long-term contracts under the conservation 
reserve program. 

The Department of Agriculture will be 
happy to provide additional information if 
requested by the conferees. We shall be glad 
to provide an item by item summary of our 
position and the major reasons therefor. 
Our interest is that a sound bill be ham- 
mered out in conference, that this be done 
speedily and that the bill be quickly passed 
by both Houses in such shape that it can be 
signed by the President. 





Asking for a Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial in the New York Times 
of Wednesday, March 28, 1956: 

ASKING FOR A VETO 


The conference commif€ee that has been’ 
seeking to reconcile the Senate and House 
versions of a farm bill voted yesterday to 
adopt 2 provisions (1 from each of the 2 bills) 
that, if endorsed by the 2 Houses, would seem 
to add up to a gratuitous invitation to a veto 
from the White House. 

These 2 provisions are: (1) testoration of 
rigid mandatory 90 percent supports for the 
so-called basic commodities, and (2) a return 
to the dual or 2-pronged system for determ- 
ining the parity on a given commodity. 

Both of these proposals strike at key pro- 
visions in the administration’s farm program. 
The first would mean abandonment of the 
concept of flexible price supports—that is, 
supports which could be raised when a given 
commodity was in short supply, thus_en- 
couraging increased production, or lowered 
in times of oversupply, for the purpose of 
damping down production. It is no secret 
that the administration regards flexible sup- 
ports as the very heart of its long-term pro- 
gram for restoring a balance between demand 
and supply in agricultural produce. It may 
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be argued that the conference committee 
has proposed the reintroduction for only 
1 year of 90 percent price supports. This, 
of course, will deceive no one who is familiar 
with the general strategy of the high-support 
group in Congress or with the history of farm 
legislation since 1948. 

As for the question of parity, a carefully 
devised system of modernized parities for 
individual commodities was included in the 
1948 farm legislation, but when the 1949 law 
emerged it contained what Murray A. Ben- 
edict, in his Twentieth Century Study of 
American Agriculture has described as “the 
purely political and wholly unwarranted 
provision” that the producer of any of the 
basic commodities could, for the next 4 years, 
decide which parity formula he wished to 
use—in short, the one that happened to 
result in the high price for his product at 
the time. The present administration re- 
introduced the new parity concept in its 
legislation of 1954. . 

Thus the conference committee has chosen 
a policy of “no compromise” on the thor- 
oughly bad bill now before it, placing in 
serious jeopardy the prospect for any ac- 
ceptable legislation in time to be of assist- 
ance to the farmers this year. 





Neosho Flood Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp I include an editorial from the 
Parsons Sun, Parsons, Kans., entitled 
“Neosho Flood Funds,” on the date of 
March 19, -1956: 

NEosHO FLoOop FUNDS 


Congress will receive a request this week 
from the Neosho Valley for an appropria- 
tion that would permit an immediate start 
on flood control work after the new fiscal 
year arrives July 1. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended only $50,000 for the Neosho Dam 
near Burlington, that money for completion 
of plans for the project. 

The Neosho-Cottonwood Flood Control 
Association will request $1 milion for plan- 
ning and start of construction of the dam, 
first of a series projected for the Neosho 
and its tributarie® 

Certainly there is no division of opinion 
in the valley on the subject. It wants the 
dams built, and as soon as possible. 

The disastrous flood of 1951 still is a fresh 
memory in the minds of all residents of the 
Neosho Valley. The subsequent drought 
with its water shortages, still not ended, sup- 
plies another reason for an early beginning 
of actual dam construction. 

The dams on the Neosho and tributary 
streams will serve two purposes. Flood con- 
trol is one, water conservation the other. 
They are of equal importance, as the flood 
to drought sequence of the last 5 years illus- 
trates. 

The Neosho is the prime source of water 
supply for most cities along its course. When 
the Neosho is low, as has been the case fre- 
quently in recent years, the very existence of 
those cities is jeopardized. They have no al- 
ternate sources of water. 

It goes without saying that future develop- 
ment of the valley area is tied closely to the 
water supply. Without an adequate and de- 
pendable supply, industrial potential is se- 
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verely limited. With it, new and sizable in- 
dustry can be attracted to bolster the econ- 
omy of the region. 

The filood-control benefits of the Neosho 
projects are equally desirable. The Neosho 
in normal years is a pesky stream that over- 
fiows frequently, causing untold losses to 
farms and some cities located close to the 
river. The upstream dams would reduce 
those losses and give a stability to the Neo- 
sho never known by past or present genera- 
tions. . 

The valley will look to Congress and to its 
Kansas Members for action to bring the dam 
projects to the construction stage. It has 
been patient for many years and believes now 
its turn for Federal help on flood control has 
been reached. 





Impact of the Central Valley Project, 
Calif., on Our National Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
It THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on many 
occasions I have pointed out that, in my 
opinion, the relatively small Federal ex- 
penditures in our reclamation program 
constitute the Nation’s wisest invest- 
ment. Not only are the moneys re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury but new 
areas are developed and new wealth is 
created which strengthen materially the 
economy of the project area and the 
Nation. 

Much information has been made 
available on the tangible effects of recla- 
mation developments; however, very 
little has been said or published on the 
intangible effects—such as the impact 
of these developments on the local and 
national economy. In order to obtain 
more specific information along these 
lines, I requested the Commissioner of 
Reclamation to select a few representa- 
tive projects and furnish the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee informa- 
tion indicating the contributions which 
these projects are making to the main- 
tenance of our present high economic 
level. Several of these project studies 
have been completed and furnished to 
the committee. 

One of these studies relates to the 
Central Valley project in California. 
The report which gives the results of 
this study shows the tremendous impact 
of this project on the economy of the 
Central Valley and the Nation, with par- 
ticular reference to the year 1953. I be- 
lieve my colleagues will be interested in 
the results of the study and I should 
like to call to their attention just a few 
of the significant facts brought out in 
the report. 

First, however, I should point out that 
although the initial features of the Cen- 
tral Valley project have been completed 
for some years, the area which will ulti- 
mately be served is not yet fully devel- 
oped. In 1953, the year which is the basis 
for the facts and figures developed in 
this study, the initial features weré sup- 
plying only 52 percent of the water they 
will ultimately serve in the valley. Keep- 
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ing this in mind, the significant facts 
which I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues follow: 

First. The project, in 1953, provided 
over a million and a half acre-feet of 
water to irrigate almost 720,000 acres of 
land. 

Second. Cash farm income received 
from crops, livestock and their products, 
in 1953, was $152 million. 

Third. This production provided em- 
ployment for an estimated maximum of 
39,509 workers on project farms and 
associated processing, packing and 
transportation activities and about 
50,000 persons engaged in serving them 
in local communities of the project area. 

Fourth. The combined purchasing 
power from wages of the employees on 
the farms and in collateral industries 
benefiting from the project, in 1953, 
reached an estimated $55 million and 
an additional $35 million of net income 
received by project farmers swelled the 
1-year total to $90 million. 

Fifth. It is estimated that this income 
received by the project beneficiaries pro- 
vided a market, among other things, for 
$40 million in automobiles, $10 million 
in farm implements, $25 million for 
gasoline, $13 million for apparel and $15 
million in furniture, household equip- 
ment and home appliances. The rail- 
roads hauled 21,800 carloads of agricul- 
tural commodities attributable to project 
water to the rest of the Nation and 
12,000 carloads of merchandise from the 
rest of the Nation to the farmers and 
others benefiting from the project for 
which they received an estimated $20 
million in revenues. 

Sixth. Project farmers and their em- 
ployees paid, in 1953, an estimated $7,- 
300,000 in Federal personal income 
taxes, or three times the amount they 
paid for water. They also paid over $1,- 
806,000 in State retail sales and personal 
income taxes and paid $2 million more 
in property taxes to the counties than 
they would have paid without the project. 

Seventh. About 500,000 acres of irri- 
gated land, which would have reverted 
to dry-farmed land or native pasture 
without project water, retained a market 
value of $212,750,000 more than the value 
of these lands would have been without 
project water, and over $60 million have 
been added to the value of dry land that 
has been irrigated with project water 
since 1944. 

Eighth. Over $400 million was spent to 
plan and construct the project by the 
end of 1953. Of this, $150 million went 
for contractors’ payrolls which was 
largely spent in the towns whére con- 
struction took place and, therefore, ben- 
efited local merchants and their national 
suppliers. About $280 million was spent 
for materials and equipment by the Fed- 
eral Government and the contractors. 
Of the Federal Government’s expendi- 
tures for cement, generators, turbines, 
pumps, and other materials, over $43,- 
300,000 was spent, for the most part, in 
the Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes re- 
gions. Over two-thirds of the contrac- 
tors’ expenditures for machinery and 
equipment and other materials, or about 
$100 million, was spent in these regions 
and other Eastern and Southern States. 
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These expenditures provided employ- 
ment for thousands of factory, mine, and 
mill workers all over the Nation. 

Ninth. Three new towns near Shasta 
Dam and one at Friant Dam in Fresno 
County were born and are still thriving 
as a result of the project. 

Mr. Speaker, those who are interested 
in the complete study may obtain a 
copy from the House Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee. 





Guaranteeing Civil Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr.GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
10 years since I first came to the Con- 
gress I have been pleased to see—and to 
help bring about—a remarkable im- 
provement in the status of civil rights. 
As we look back on these 10 years we can- 
not avoid being deeply impressed by how 
much that has happened to remove in- 
equities and inequalities and to bring 
about a more healthy society in our de- 
mocracy. During that time we have seen 
some of our own cities and States do ex- 
actly what we have maintained should 
be done nationally—and that is set up 
fair-employment practices and antidis- 
crimination agencies. And, nationally, 
the courts have been instrumental in 
bringing about some _ far-reaching 
changes in the American scene. 

But this progress has not always been 
steady. There have been ups and downs. 
There have been periods of retrogres- 
sion. It is my feeling we are in such a 
period right now. ‘The tensions which 
have been building up in some areas, 
stimulated by those who refuse to con- 
form to the law or who seek to delay the 
application of the law, have already led 
to some serious and even tragic conse- 
quences. 

I am not taking the position here in 
the House that these issues are easily 
solved or can be met merely by words. 
But there is a need for speaking out on 
this subject, to demonstrate that those 
who oppose progress in civil rights are 
not in truth the voice of the American 
people or of the Congress. 

Also, however, there is a need for 
action. Action has been too long de- 
layed. That is why I have proceeded 
to introduce bills to assure greater ad- 
herence to and protection for the civil 
rights of the American people of what- 
ever color or creed. 


The greatest ally we have in the fight — 


for full civil rights is that great instru- 
ment which was drafted in my city of 
Philadelphia, the Constitution of. the 
United States. As has been said, the 
Constitution is colorblind. It applies 
equally to all. It is the rock of our 
freedom. It cannot be set aside by States 
acting on their own or by individuals 
who set up their own views or prejudices 
to be above the requirements and prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. 
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In this respect, the courts, as I said, 
have done a remarkable job in interpret- 
ing the Constitution in this field of civil 
rights. But the courts do not act in a 
vacuum. Cases must be brought. They 
must be fought up through the lower 
courts. They must present clearcut 
constitutional issues in order to reach 
a highest court for final determina- 
ion. 

I am deeply proud’ that in the years 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S. Truman administrations the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States was 
always in the forefront in bringing civil- 
rights cases up through the courts to 
the Supreme Court. 

In the past few years some people 
seem to have closed their eyes to some 
of the most glaring incidents of viola- 
tion of civil rights. The Till case is a 
good example. There have been others. 
We read that in some States spiritual 
successors of the days of the lynch mob 
and the fiery cross are now busily at 
work whipping up hatred for the Negro. 

Let us not for a moment fool ourselves 
that achieving integration In the schools 
can be accomplished if this hatred is 
allowed to go on unchecked and un- 
challenged. The excesses of the few 
must be stopped by law and by order— 
and by decency. 

There is a role here for the churches. 
There is a role here for local law and 
order, and for State law, and for na- 
tional justice. There is much which has 
to be done. But fundamentally, we 
must see to it that the rabble rouser or 
the fanatic or the lawless mobster can- 
not defy the laws of this country or of 
God. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, while we 
need tolerance and moderation and 
understanding and all the other things 
which’ go with accomplishing social 
change smoothly and effectively, we also 
need the authority of law and the pun- 
ishment—swift and sure—of those who 
flagrantly defy the law. 

Let us enforce the laws we have to pro- 
tect the individual. If local appointees 
and elected officials will not or cannot 
enforce those laws to protect the indi- 
vidual, then the States must step in; and 
if they fail, then the Federal Govern- 
ment must exercise its responsibilities 
under the Constitution to guarantee the 
rights of the individual. 

If more laws are needed, let us pass 
them. I have introduced the so-called 
civil-rights package of proposed laws 
which are intended to nail down and 
make clear the responsibilities of the 
Federal Government in this field, but it 
seems to me that effective and active and 
vigorous enforcement of laws now on 
the books would go a long way toward 
resolving the issue.. 

How can it be that a boy can be kid- 
naped and murdered but no one is con- 
victed of a crime, such as happened in 
the Till case? How does it happen that 
Negroes can be shot and killed in some 
areas but the person who wields the gun 
is found innocent of wrongdoing on the 
plea of self-defense against, for instance, 
an armed Negro? 

Cases of this kind help to bring about 
a condition in-which hate groups can 
flourish, because the haters develop a 
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defiance of law and feel that they are 
immune from punishment in their mob 
activities against Negroes. 

As one who has voted for and sup- 
ported antilynch, antipoll tax, and FEPC 
bills, and who believes in their principles, 
I call upon this country to act now to 
end these terrible incidents by prompt 
and decisive policies to sunrantes civil 
rights for all. 





Conditions Behind the Iron Curtain Back- 
ground to So-Called Anti-Stalinism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who 
is a professor of Soviet economics at the 
graduate school of Georgetown Univer- 
sity and also national chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, an illuminating address on 
“Conditions Behind the Iron Curtain” 
delivered by Mr. Wyroslav Prokop at the 
recent annual session of the All-Ameri- 
can Conference to Combat Communism 
in Chicago, Ill. On the basis of my own 
experiences with its branch in New 
Haven, Conn., the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America is one of the most 
active anti-Communist groups in this 
country. 

In this address Mr. Prokop, who is a 
member of the Supreme Ukrainian Lib- 
eration Council which, with’ headquar- 
ters in Munich, Germany, is the foreign 
representative body of the political un- 
derground resistance system in Ukraine, 
clearly describes the general political and 
economic conditions prevailing today in 
the vast colonial empire of Moscow. His 
calm analysis of the situation in the 
Soviet Union makes extremely worth- 
while reading in the light of the current, 
so-called anti-Stalinist developments in 
the Russian Communist empire. 

I commend the reading of this address 
by my colleagues and, therefore, request 
that it be printed in full text in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD: 

ConpDITIONS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 

First of all p@mit me to declare that I 
consider it a great privilege to address you 
here on the subject of conditions behind the 
Iron Curtain, from this noted forum of an 
organization which merits credit for its fight 
against communism. 

I fully realize that within the short time 
allotted me, I shall be unable to exhaust the 
rather broad theme of the present situa- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain. What I wish 
to state, however, at the very outset is the 
fact that the nations enslaved by Russian 
communism and imperialism are at present 
conducting an uninterrupted struggle for 
complete national and social liberation, for 
dispersal of the Communist dictatorship and 
for the restoration of truly independent 
democratic states of all nations, Russian 
and non-Russian, of the U. 8S. S. R. and of 
the satellites. 

Opinions are sometimes voiced in the 
West that this struggle must be productive 
of little effect if the Communist dictator- 
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ship is able to exist. My answer to this 
allegation is that one of the guarantors of 
the 38-year period of existence of the Com- 
munist dictatorship is also the free world 
itself which, over this entire period has not 
been capable of giving effective aid to the 
enslaved nations of the U. S. S. R. and to 
stand up in a united front against the Com- 
munist conspiracy of oppression. 

Let us recall some facts of the past: 

In 1917, after the revolution in Russia, 
numerous non-Russian peoples proclaimed 
their independence and engaged in warfare 
against Communist Moscow. Only some of 
them, like Poland and the Baltic States, suc- 
ceeded in holding on to their independence 
for an extended period of time. Others, like 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, the Caucasian na- 
tions, and others succumber to the Bol- 
shevism without receiving any kind of aid 
from the West. The Russian people lost 
their freedom as well. 

In 1932-33 a great famine was ravaging 
the U. S. S. R., particularly Ukraine and the 
Caucasus. But what chances of resisting 
Moscow did the Ukrainian peasants have, if 
at that particular moment the eminent 
French leader Edouard Herriot proclaimed to 
the wholé word that there was no famine 
in the U. S. S. R.? 

In 1941 the nations of the Soviet Union 
who had been waiting for a change for 23 
years faced the West again, this time in a 
German edition. But what happened? Mil- 
lions of Soviet soldiers who surrendered on 
the front and were ready to march against 
Stalin were being liquidated in great masses 
in Hitler’s death camps. 

Then came the year 1945 and with it com- 
pulsory repatriation of Soviet war prisoners 
and laborers forcibly deported to Germany. 
During the same year several nations of 
East Central Europe were delivereg into So- 
viet capitivity as satellites. Then came the 
turn for North Korea, China, and Indochina. 

Nonetheless, during the first years of the 
postwar period a drawnout struggle of in- 
surgence continued in Ukraine, in Poland, 
in Byelorussia, in the Baltic lands, in Slo- 
vakia, and in other countries. Even as late 
as 1950 fighters of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA) fought their way in raiding 
sorties from Ukraine to the West. 

Stalin died in 1953 and the hopes of na- 
tions enslaved by the Communist dictator- 
ship rose once more. In East Germany the 
workers rebelled. Disturbances started in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine, and in the 
concentration camps of Vorkuta, Norylsk, 
and Karaganda; but did the West utilize the 
confusion within the Soviet Union at that 
time? It did not. Instead of aid came the 
well-known proposals of Churchill to meet 
Malenkov at any’price. 

Finally came the summer of 1955 and the 
Geneva Conference with results now well 
known. 

Is it therefore surprising that under such 
a policy of the West, the*Soviet Union has 
not only an opportunity to exist and to en- 
slave millions of people, but even to organize 
fresh aggressions against the free world? 

We can thus draw a conclusion from what 
has been said above: One of the chief ele- 
ments of the power of the Communist dic- 
tatorship is the heretofore existing inability 
of the free world to organize a united front 
against it. 

And now let us pose a question: Are pres- 
ent conditions behind the Iron Curtain really 
such that the liberation struggle of enslaved 
nations stands no chance? 

In order to answer this question I wish to 
state first of all that, contrary to estimates 
of others, I believe that the U.S. S. R. is in 
the midst of a crisis. 

The first element of this crisis is man 
himself, man who thirsts for freedom of 
speech, religion, press and assembly, man 
who hates godless communism and the 
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totalitarian imperialist system established 
under it, man who stands ready to fight it. 

The second factor of the crisis within the 
U. Ss. S. R. is the permanent and unabated 
fear which the enslaved masses inspire in 
the Communist leaders. Only a superficial 
western observer who visited Moscow and 
Leningrad can tell the West that the peo- 
ples of the U. S. S. R. are satisfied and have 
no thought of rebellion. This is not the 
way the Kremlin looks at matters. When 
Stalin died in March 1953 and millions of 
Soviet citizens were waiting for the begin- 
ning of the end of Bolshevism, the Presidium 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
in an official communique struck a note of 
panic and dispersal alleging that the enemy 
might utilize the existing conditions and 
rise against the regime. In this communi- 
que the Presidium promised the peoples of 
the U. S. S. R. an improvement in their 
material and cultural standard and guaran- 
teed their rights as citizens. An amnesty 
was proclaimed in April 1953. Consumer 
goods of prime use were reduced in price 
at that time. The so-called voluntary loans 
to the State were reduced by more than 
half. Compulsory deliveries of products of 
garden plots were reduced. In August 1953 
Malenkov mentioned an increase of food 
production. The Russian writer Ilya Ehren- 
burg and the Ukrainian writer Oleksander 
Korniychuk wrote works in which they sub- 
jected the most outstanding negative fea- 
tures of Soviet reality to severe criticism. 

All these concessions are the result of the 
regime’s fear of its own masses and of a 
desire to allay their general dissatisfaction. 

The non-Russian nations and the satel- 
lites are conducting an acute struggle 
against communism. One must not forget 
that whereas the masses of the Russian peo- 
ple are oppressed socially and suffer from 
the Communist dictatorship, the non-Rus- 
sian nations are additionally subject to 
Russian colonial imperialism. This im- 
perialism is manifest n a destructon of na- 
tional ranks in the non-Russian republics 
on charges that they desire separation from 
Moscow. This is pointed out by the well- 
known student of the national question in 
the U. S. S. R., Walter Kolarz in His study 
Russia and Her Colonies published in Lon- 
don in 1952. I quote: “The non-Russian 
peoples lost. two sets of their national elite 
during the period stretching from the Oc- 
tober Revolution until roughly the outbreak 
of the Second World War.” : 

Naturally, for this policy of the Soviet 
government the Russian people cannot be 
held responsible alone, because it is unthink- 
able that the masses of the Russian people 
would have an interest in subjugating other 
peoples. It is nevertheless a fact that the 
Kremlin is making the Russians the domin- 
ant nation of the U.S. 5S. R. 

It is not surprising that under these cir- 
cumstances the sharpest resistance to Com- 
munist Moscow is offered by the non-Russian 
republics of the U. 8. S. R. and by the 
satellites. That is where the disturbances 
first started after Stalin died. Returnees 
from Soviet concentration camps likewise 
point out that the largest numbers of con- 
centration camp inmates are non-Russians 
and that underground movements are still 
active among the non-Russian peoples. As 
late as December 1954 deportations of the 
population were condiicted from several prov- 
inces of Ukraine to Siberia for collaboration 
with the underground. Thus, the national 
struggle in the U. S. 8. R. and in the satellite 
countries is the most explosive antiregime 
power behind the Iron Curtain. In order 
to counter this threat, Moscow makes use 
not only of terror, but also attempts to gain 
to her own side the non-Russian nations by 
partial concessions. This is particularly no- 
ticeable in Ukraine, Byelorussia, and the 
Caucasus. The purpose of all this activity 
is but one: To convince the non-Russian na- 
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tions by psychological warfare that their 
only chance is to go along with Moscow, 
and that the West, and particularly the 
United States is their chief enemy. 

Another factor of the present crisis in the 
U. S. S. R. are economic difficulties. Their 
essence lies in the fact that, first of all, the 
Soviet economy which is of the military type 
and geared to development of heavy industry 
and armaments, is unable to satisfy the 
needs of the population. There is a great dis- 
proportion between heavy industry and the 
light and agricultural industries. In 1954, 
when the total amount of capital investment 
in industry amounted to 216.5 billion rubles, 
the share of light and food industry was 
only 14.35 billion rubles. Between 1940 and 
1952 the total output of Soviet industry in- 
creased by 230 percent while that of agricul- 
ture increased by only 10 percent. Hence, 
according to data published by Soviet re- 
searchers themselves, citizens of the U. S. 
S. R. consume only 30.4 percent meat, 19.5 
percent milk and 18.3 percent eggs of what 
they should be consuming, because these 
articles are either not available in sufficient 
quantity, or they are beyond reach in price. 
Whereas in 1928 there were 19 cows for every 
100 people in the U. S. S. R., in 1941 there 
were 16, and in 1954 only 13. The population 
of the U.S. 8S. R. increased between 1928 and 
1953 from 150 million to 215 million. 

The Kremlin saw a solution of the crisis 
in agriculture mainly in increased mechani- 
zation and cultivation of new virgin lands. 
But here the human factor was a disappoint. 
ment and this is the gist of Soviet economic 
difficulties. Under conditions prevailing in 
the U. S. S. R. the people have no incentive 
for laboring in virgin lands. They come to 
work late, they protest against overtime work, 
they have no concern for the collective prop- 
erty and instead concentrate their attention 
upon their own garden plots. The Soviet 
press reports instances of negligence on the 
part of Soviet peasants and workers every 
day. What is more, the press sometimes 
mentions cases which could be considered 
direct sabotage of the Soviet authorities and 
wide resistance on the part of the masses. 
The Soviet press records instances when col- 
lective farm workers refuse to accept a bu- 
reaucrat sent down by the party and elect 
their own people to managerial positions. 
It is interesting to note that mass repres- 
sions are not administered for this. When 
we add to this strikes in concentration 
camps, the existence of an underground in 
the non-Russian republics and finally in- 
stances of raids by the so-called armed bands 
upon military installations, as reported in 
Krasnaya Zvyezda, the picture becomes more 
complete. 

What does it mean? Does it mean that the 
U.S. S. R. is on the eve of larger internal dis- 
turbances? No. Under present conditions 
it would be impossible. But it does mean 
that the dissatisfaction of the popular masses 
in the Soviet Union is growing and that the 
masses are ready to fight for their rights. It 
also means something more: Whereas dur- 
ing a period of some years after the war the 
liberation struggle in the U. S. S. R. went 
on primarily in underground and insurgent 
form; today it has been replaced by opposi- 
tion of the widest masses. This would also 
be an answer to the question posed earlier, as 
to whether the present liberation struggle 
behind the Iron Curtain has any chance of 
success. 

What are the conclusions for the free world 
to draw from these conditions behind the 
Iron Curtain? 

The first conclusion is that to the extent 
that Russian communism and imperialism 
constitutes today a mortal threat to the 
free world and prepares for its conquest, the 
existing liberation struggle of enslaved na- 
tions in the U. 8S. S. R. is in direct interest 
of the free world. The second conclusion is 
that, if the Soviets succeed in breaking the 
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resistance of enslaved nations, they will be 
ready for aggression against the West. This 
has been clearly stated by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in his address to the 
United States newspaper editors on April 18, 
1953, in the following words: “The hardest 
task of the Soviet rulers is to beat this dis- 
unity into Communist conformity. If that 
can be done, then the menace of Soviet come 
munism will be immeasurably increased.’’ 

What is to be done in order to forestall 
such an increase of the menace of Soviet 
communism? 

First of all we must realize that this men- 
ace will continue to exist as long as the 
source of aggression exists, that is the ruling 
oligarchy in Moscow. The entire experience 
of the free world with Communists proves 
that they will never give up their aims of 
world conquest. 

Does this mean that in order to free itself 
from the menace of communism and to aid 
the enslaved peoples gain their freedom the 
West would have to wage war? No. This is 
not a question of war, but only of active 
moral and political aid to all those who are 
waging the struggle behind the Iron Curtain. 

Another matter which must be taken 
cognizance of is the fact that the weakest 
spot of the Soviet regime are its own masses, 
and for this reason the policy of the free 
world should be aimed towards those masses 
and not toward the oppressors imposed 
upon them. The free world should rather 
care for the friendship and sympathy of the 
peoples of the U. S. S. R. instead of Khrush- 
chev’s and Bulganin’s. The point is that 
the people of the free world should declare 
courageously and openly that in the gigantic 
struggle waged by the enslaved nations of 
the U. S. S. R. and of the satellites against 
communism, the free world stands on the 
side of the enslaved nations, of the non- 
Russians, of the Russians and of the satel- 
lites and not in any way on the side of the 
Communist oligarchy in Moscow. 

The third point to remember is the fact 
that a way to the peoples of the U.S.5. R. 
can be found only after the free world as- 
sumes a clear position in respect of the poli- 
tical purposes for which these peoples are 
fighting. This means that the nations of 
the free world, and the United States as 
their leader in particular, publicly recognize 
the right of each nation behind the. Iron 
Curtain to complete national independence 
and the right to elect their own government 
according to the wishes of a majority of the 
population. Proclaiming its moral and 
political support of the enslaved nations 
behind the Iron Curtain, the West cannot 
make. any distinctions among them. Free- 
dom and national independence is the equal 
right of all peoples: Russians, Byelorussians, 
Ukrainians, Poles, Slovaks, the Balts, the 
Caucasians and others, that is of all those 
who are fighting for that freedom, and not 
merely of some of them. 

The fourth point to remember is the prac- 
tical kind of aid which can be furnished to 
the enslaved peoples of the U. S. S. R. even 
now. Why could not, even today, numerous 
religious, humanitarian, youth, and women’s 
organizations in the free world and the trade 
and labor unions raise their voice in mass 
protest against holding 15 million people in 
concentration camps of the U.8.S.R.? Why 
could not, even today, mass action be organ- 
ized demanding liquidation of those most 
horrible institutions of totalitarian enslave- 
ment of nations and people? Why are 
Americans travelling in the U. 8. S. R. fre- 
quently asked provocative questions. about 
the fate of Negroes in the United States, 
but there was not one American journalist 
who dared ask publicly, on the radio, or on 
television, of the Russians traveling in the 
United States, what is the fate of millions 
of people rotting in jails and concentration 
camps behind the Iron Curtain? Soviet poli- 
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ticians and journalists should be made to 
answer publicly why is it that in the U. S. 
8. R. there is still no freedom of speech, 
of assembly, of elections, and why are bish- 
ops and the clergy of the Ukrainian Cath- 
olic and the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
still being persecuted, as well as those of 
other churches in the U. S. S. R.? Why can 
Molotov be the spokesman in the United 
Nations allegedly defending the Arabs and 
organizing an aggression against Israel, and 
no representative of the free world will rise 
in the U. N. and ask Molotov about the fate 
of Georgia, Lithuania, Poland, Ukraine, and 
other nations behind the Iron Curtain? 

In summing up I wish to state once again: 
the enslaved nations of the U. S. S. R. and 
the satellites have been, are, and will con- 
tinue to wage a struggle against their oppres- 
sors. They have a deep faith in the justice 
of their cause and that it will bring them to 
final victory which is in the interest of all 
humanity thirsting for freedom. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a recent editorial from the 
Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times, No Real 
Farm Solution in Sight, which I feel 
expresses the views of most of us as far 
as farm legislation is concerned. The 
editorial follows: 

No REaL FakM SOLUTION IN SIGHT 


What will emerge from the Senate-House 
conference on the farm bill is an unknown 
quantity but it is certain the measure will 
not be designed so much as a sound relief 
act as one which can be used to catch votes. 

The action of the Senate, of course, is 
fresh in mind. It brought forth a mangled 
bill, the results of which no competent ob- 
server would attempt to detail. 

The bill includes the President’s soil-bank 
proposal and to it are tacked amendments 
nullifying the purpose of the soil bank. 

But in the view of the Senators support- 
ing the bill, what does it matter? It may 
provide a vehicle for their reelection and to 
them that is the important thing. 

The complexities of the measure come 
about largely by reason of its being written 
on the floor through revisions slammed 
through with little effort at trying to evaluate 
their ultimate results. 

This is not the way to legislate on any 
matter and particularly is that true of so 
important an economic measure as a farm 
bill. 

But it is an election year and that ac- 
counts not only for the kind of a farm bill 
passed by the Senate but a lot of other 
things. 

The Eisenhower administration called the 
bill unworkable and hinted at Presidential 
veto. 

In order to get some kind of legislation 
before the planting season arrives the White 
House has let it be known that a compro- 
mise will be accepted. 

The Democrats in Senate and House will 
feel that the administration’s announce- 
ment is surrender. Hence there is every 
likelihood that a hodgepodge will emerge 
and it is to be noted the Senate-House com- 
mittee is in a hurry to act. 
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The New York Herald Tribune has stated 
the situation well. “The solution of the farm 
problem has just been postponed,” said the 
Herald Tribune. “What Congress, like all 
Americans, must appreciate is that this is 
a national problem which calls for a national 
approach. More than the surplus is in- 
volved; we shall have to develop a policy 
founded on a coordinated domestic and 
foreign trade program, more crop diversifica- 
tion, research into new uses. That requires 
statesmanship, not the shallow partisanship 
in evidence now.” 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an article which appeared in 
the Spearman Reporter, and was written 
by J. H. Nichols, a resident of the 18th 
District of Texas, which I have the honor 
to represent. Mr. Nichols’ article is 
printed here just as it appeared in the 
paper, with no attempt to edit or change 
it. It is a tribute to a single farmer and, 
through him, to small farmers every- 
where. 


Joe SMITH Is ONE OF HANsForD County P10- 
NEERS—THE MAN WHO INTRODUCED THE 
SHOVEL, LUSH FIELDS, AND MODERN DEEP 
IRRIGATION TO HANSFORD COUNTY 


(By J. H. Nichols) 


Joe Smith pioneered one of the first irriga- 
tion wells in the county. He saw the end of 
the drought and the possibility of the dou- 
bling on the yield by lifting the water out 
of the ground, by scientifical force, to water 
the parched earth, instead of plowing up the 
soil and waiting for God to send the rain from 
above, to make a crop. The Bible says the 
devil is the prince of the winds, and it seems 
he has tried to blow this country away, with 
the help of those who do not do scientific 
farming when the droughts are on. God 
furnished the land and God furnishes a res- 
ervoir for the water. He has given the hu- 
man race enough knowledge to dig deep into 
the earth, to make the water run like a river 
on dry ground, to save both the soil and 
feed from crop failures. Work is the answer 
to about nine-tenths of our prayers, which 
are legitimate, reasonable, and sensible in 
this life. God has already done His part, and 
all we will have to do to get the blessings is 
to do our part. As the prophet has said, 
“Faith to believe that a desert will blossom 
as a rose.” We can make the proverb come 
true by the energy we put in that faith. Joe 
Smith talked of this irrigation many years 
before he put his faith into practice. His 
actions and a bumper crop is the answer to 
his faith. If we could do the praying ahd 
let God do the work overproduction would 
be all we could hear. In that case, the hu- 
man family would have nothing to do, to 
even make them think, to work to the end 
of their faith to save the soil and produce a 
crop, when the parching winds continue to 
dry up a crop by blowing the silt away and 
leaving this country as a barren desert. 

When Joe Smith put on a demonstration 
that it cam be done, many other farmers 
said, “If he can do it, we can too.” Every 
project which has been advanced, for the 
glory of God and the good and safety for 
humanity, someone had to have the vision 
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and the energy to pioneer into a new field 
to prove it can be done. This county owes 
Joe Smith a standing vote by thanks for 
having a vision to see and show that crops 
can be made here, by using mechanical de- 
vices, instead of paying Dr. Crick money to 
disturb the elements and try to bring the 
rain, which he never done, and I don’t be- 
lieve he ever will. There were farmers in 
this county who put in money to him, that 
I would have thought they would never 
have given a nickel to see the Statue of 
Liberty turn a handspring. 

Joe put his money in a hole in the greund 
where he knew the water was, and he put 
his money in an engine to pump the water 
out. He stayed with the irrigation ditches 
to see that the water was properly spread 
over the ground to produce a crop, which 
made even those who said, “It cannot be 
done” sit up and take notice. A proven fact 
needs no argument it will work. This irri- 
gation is like the wind, it is here to stay. 
The Panhandle of Texas and Oklahoma could 
feed the world, with the cooperation of men 
with faith and energy to put that faith into 
practice. As the irrigation crops produce 
more food, it will automatically put more 
people to work. Too many people have gone 
broke waiting for a next year’s crop, and 
the next year has been postponed until they 
could not hold’on any longer. 

It has been my good pleasure to visit dem- 
onstrations stations, county fairs, State fairs, 
and world fairs in different States and 
cities. The greatest yield ever made on an 
acre of cotton, was done by a colored man 
in the State of Georgia. He said the cheap- 
est labor he could hire to produce the best 
and biggest yield for his crop was fertilizer. 
He himself furnished the steel dust and 
sweat to make that fertilizer take hold, to 
show what it could do with the cooperation 
of a farmer who did his part. The cheapest 
labor that can be employed on the plains, is 
water to make the soil settle down and keep 
it out of the air. God has left this project 
in the hands of His people, so if they neglect 
the importance of irrigation, they will have 
to suffer for it with lean crops and empty 
breadbaskets. Man, by the help of God, can 
assist nature but they cannot change nature. 
Those who have led the way in any project, 
which has saved the day and blessed hu- 
manity, had to have first: Faith and energy 
to put that faith into practice and financial 
backing to put the proposition over. 

It has been my good pleasure to visit Joe’s 
irrigation project from the time he started 
it, until he had demonstrated to the people 
in the county, that irrigation is the only 
sure way to produce a crop every year, with 
no complete crop failures. Man can utilize 
what God has put here for his success and 
he can stay here with the assurance, he 
will always have something to live on. This 
project will save the situation of an over- 
crowded population. It will put more peo- 
ple to work on the farms and more people 
can live off of less acres. Now we see irriga- 
tion wells all over the county and many of 
the adjoining counties. There is not a doubt 
in my mind, irrigation is the only salvation 
for the farmers. Work is the answer to a 
reasonable and workable prayer. Work is 
the answer to a successful farmer. Work 
will turn a desert into a breadbasket of the 
world. When the desert begins to blossom 
like a rose, then is when the work is being 
done by people who have vision and by those 
who know the possibilities are here. It is up 
to the farmers to harness and develop these 
possibilities, so it will help the people to 
help themselves, with the help of God, and 
to take care of God’s children. Amen. A 
successful farmer doesn’t do his farming on 
paper. He doesn’t plant his seed in the 
signs of the moon. He puts his seed in the 
ground in season. The Bible tells of seed- 
time and harvest, summer and winter, heat 
and cold. The successful farmer knows he 
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must do his farming in season. To be a suc- 
cessful farmer requires as much scientific 
knowledge on farming, as it does a doctor 
or any other scientific man to succeed. 

The man who can succeed and make a suc- 
cess on the farm, can make a success at any 
other business in life. Good farmers know 
that work is the answer to what it takes to 
make’a good crop, and to take care of it when 
it is ready to harvest. It is one thing to be 
a good farmer, and another thing to be a 
“drugstore farmer” or to live on afarm. The 
best farmer raises something to take to town 
with him to sell, instead of going to town 
to bring something back with him-to live on. 
What I mean, he has something to meet the 
medium of exchange from the city to the 
farm, to keep both the farmer and the city 
people fed and at work and he has some- 
thing to pay for the products it takes to run 
the farm. This is logical and reasonable 
both to the producers and the consumers. 
The farmer is the backbone of the world, 
but he has to have the manufacturer to 
make him the best farmer, which he can 
possibly be, in his chosen profession. The 
best farmers we have is not only the best 
producer in the community, but he is the 
best preserver of the soil. He builds it up 
instead of wearing it out. 

Joe was telling me what the banker told 
him when he left Oklahoma. He said, “When 
you get to Texas, if you can make a good 
crop be sure to lay back enough seed to 
plant the next crops. There is no telling 
how many crop failures you will have.” This 
was good advice, but Joe did not need it. 
He prepared for the drought. If that banker 
should come up at harvesttime he would say, 
“Joe, fill that quonset, I want to send my 
customers up to buy maize seed, to plant 
their next crop so they can pay the note off 
from the expense of the last crop they failed 
on.” He shows the banker he does make a 
bumper crop, when other crops are a failure 
in this section. He has done it by his skill 
and judgment to run the pumps day and 
night and to move the irrigation tubes when 
they need to be put on adry row. Any man 
who makes a success in life will give his good 
wife credit for keeping his feet to the fire 
and urging him on when the going was rough 
and tough. 

Any man who appreciates a master farmer 
that handles his farming like an artist who 
is painting his masterpiece by giving it the 
finishing touch, would appreciate the culti- 
vation and the crops which Joe Smith is the 
master of. I know good farming when I see 
it, for I have experienced that type of work 
myself. Any man can tell a first-class farm- 
er by looking at his crop, if it is only by 
driving by the farm and taking a glance as 
you pass by or should you come to a stand- 
still and see the grain pour from the spouts 
of the combines. I have never seen any 
farmer in my life who does any cleaner farm- 
ing than our friend, Joe Smith. In his con- 
versation to me, he said, “It take as much 
water and work to produce a weed as it does 
a stalk of maize, and the maize looks so much 
better to me.” This practice will show up 
as well on the bank account, as it does to 
the eye of a good farmer. Any man with 
the right appreciation would have to take off 
his hat to Joe for the magnificent job he 
does in farming. There are two alternates 
to his good farming; he knows what to do and 
secondly, he does it without hesitation. A 
man has to think to be a good farmer, but 
he has to work to make his thoughts come 
true by the abundant production which is 
@ reality to him at harvest time. To be a 
worthwhile success in any profession, we 
would have to give the right answer and 
credit to work. 

I am not taking this opportunity just to 
blow Joe Smith up as a balloon on farming, 
that he might have a chance at a Govern- 
ment job. He doesn’t want Benson’s job 
as Secretary of Agriculture. There is not 
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a doubt in my mind, if Benson could follow 
Joe through a season, he could come out 
with some good points on farming he has 
never known about or overlooked them. We 
have many good farmers in this country. 
This tribute of respect is a blanket praise 
for all the farmers who have stayed through 
droughts, panics, dust storms and succeeded 
because of the grit and energy they pos- 
sessed to stay on, in spite of opposition. 
Everywhere the people are looking to the 
Panhandle of Texas and Oklahoma to 
feed them. I was in an elevator and the 
manager said, “This maize is going to India 
and they will use it for bread.” The possi- 
bilities in the Panhandle are unlimited on 
agriculture. With the oil and the manu- 
facturing plants that will come here in the 
future, will go to make this community as 
Laura V. Hamner has said, and I quote: 
“The grandest spot on earth.” Her faith has 
been such through the years. We, who live 
here cannot fully appreciate this country 
until we go through other sections of the 
country, and see some of the things they are 
deprived of, that we enjoy here. Man has 
not made the country, but this country has 
made men who are outstanding, by showing 
them what this country can do for a man 
who will stretch out the arm of faith and 
take hold of the opportunities. 


We are just on the threshold of one of 
the greatest developments on oil and gas of 
any section in the world. With the progress 
of agriculture and the natural resources de- 
veloping, we can see this country or rather 
expect to see, in the future, this country to 
settle up like many of the countries who 
too were crowded out, and then see any- 
one have a fair share of what God had 
blessed the Panhandle with. Each individ- 
ual will have the opportunity to live and 
prosper with all the good things which 
God had deposited here for the good of 
mankind. Ranchers and agriculturists have 
paved the way for all the progress we have 
here in the Panhandle of Texas and Okla- 
homa. Texas and Oklahoma are twin sisters 
on progress and the development of the 
West. Those who pioneered into a new 
country deserve a claim for what they have 
done, by the hardships they endured and 
was willing to endure, that we would fol- 
low in their tracks to take up the torch 
where they laid it down. They made it 
possible for this great agriculture I have 
been talking about. In looking for the best 
wheat land and the finest cattle in the 
world, all a man would have to do is to turn 
the spotlight on Hansford County and he 
would find both. 

It has been my good fortune to be in most 
of the different States in the Union and this 
country stands out with beckoning hands 
and outstretched arms, to welcome men with 
vision, faith and energy to develop one of the 
most wonderful spots in the world, for the 
progress and growth, to have the best things 
for the comfort and safety of the human 
race. We face it here. We are fortunate to 
be here whether we believe it or not. Amen. 





We Didn’t Get Much 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker. in 
the March 22 issue of the Tipton (Iowa) 
Conservative, appeared an editorial, “We 
Didn’t Get Much,” which sums up the 
situation pretty well with respect to 
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farm legislation as of this moment. 1 
commend it to my colleagues. The edi- 
torial follows: 


We. Dwn’t Get Mucn# 


The problem of how to get a satisfactory 
farm bill is not yet solved. 


Nobody is happy about the job the Senate 
did during the last month. As a farm bill 
it is a collection of odds and ends, of com- 
promises and adjustments; the product of 
pressure groups and politics. 

Into the proposed farm program went all 
the prestige of the Republican administra- 
tion. After impressive opening victories, 
the administration’s plan was twisted out of 
shape by the pressure groups: What re- 
sulted was intended to please everyone. In- 
stead, it pleased nobody. And no political 
group gained any political advantage. 

Pressure came from all sorts of places. The 
votes of the seaboard States killed a plan to 
open up the shipment of surplus foods over- 
seas. 

This was the bill to allow food to be moved 
by ships of any nation. The seacoast States 
insisted that half must go by American ships. 

The Farm Bureau made a considerable ef- 
fort to get this plan across. But it failed be- 
cause maritime interests wanted the food to 
go on American ships. As a result it will not 
be possible to export surplus food that could, 
otherwise, have been sent overseas on the 
ships of purchasing nations. 

The Farm Bureau did get across a point in 
its program that has been needed for a long 
time. It is now required that farmers put 
land in either the acreage reserve or con- 
servation reserve in 1957 and later years if 
they want price props. 

Control of the diverted acres is now be- 
coming a possibility. 

This idea had been fought by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson and the administration. 
A year ago the freedom to turn land taken 
out of support crops into the production of 
feed crops helped to ruin the pork and beef 
market. 

As much as anything else, this failure to 
control diverted acres has contributed to the 
mounting surplus of meat. 

This experience by the Farm Bureau in 
losing one fight and winning another is typi- 
cal of all of the forces involved in the farm 
program. 

The result, as Senator BourKE HICKEN- 
LOOPER described it, is a “hodgepodge.” 

It would have been better to have gone one 
direction or another, rather than go all di- 
rections at once, 

The farmer, who must now be completely 
bewildered by what Congress proposes to do, 
cannot go ahead with his spring plans with 
any assurance as to what form the final 
farm bill will take, H. E. C. 





Defense and Indifference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 





leave to extend my remarks in the- 


Recorp, I include the following article 
by Stewart Alsop, from the Washington 
Post of March 28, 1956: 
MATTER OF Facr 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
DEFENSE AND INDIFFERENCE 

Some very sensational statements have 
recently been made by the highest Air Force 
authorities, but hardly anybody has paid any 


attention to them at all. Consider the fol- 
lowing brief samples. 
a Mca Nathan Twining, Air Force Chief of 

“The Soviets have long since passed us 
in quantity and they are making remarkable 
strides in quality.” 

. oar Thomas D. White, Deputy Chief of 

“They have been and are outproducing us 
in all categories but medium bombers * * *. 
Here is the area of deep concern—the Soviets 
are presently beating us at our own game— 
production * * * the Communists are mak- 
ing scientific and technological advances at 
a@ faster rate than we are.” 

Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power, chief of the 
Air Research and Development Command: 
“With both quantitative and qualitative 
superiority on their side, we would lose the 
protection of the deterrent force and be at 
their mercy. This danger is very real and 
immediate.” 

What all three generals are saying, of 
course, is that the Soviet Union is rapidly 
outstripping the United States in strategic 
air power, the one field in which this coun- 
try has heretofore enjoyed superiority. Sure- 
ly it is no exaggeration to describe such 
warnings as sensational. Surely an official 
warning of a very real and immediate dan- 
ger that this country will be at the mercy 
of the Soviets, for example, is nothing if not 
sensational. 

Yet such warnings are met these days 
with a long, bored, national yawn. Why? 

The question is worth asking, because the 
national indifference to such warnings is a 
vitally important phenomenon. There ap- 
pear to be a number of interlocking answers. 

In the first place, there is a tendency to 
regard all generals as professional cryers of 
“wolf, wolf.” 

Certainly the services have sometimes been 
guilty of budget-minded scare-mongering. 
Yet, as General Twining pointed out in his 
testimony, the Air Force has consistently 
underestimated Soviet progress in air power, 
and by a very large margin, rather than the 
other way around. 

Then there is the theory that they don’t 
really know—they’re just guessing. The 
theory is comfortable, but incorrect. When 
Twining testified recently that the Soviets 
were producing more than twice as many 
long-range bombers as this country, and that 
they were already testing intermediate range 
missiles, he was not guessing. He knew. 
How he knew may be none of the public’s 
business. But the facts themselves are very 
much the public’s business. 

There is the equally comfortable theory 
that “We can’t do anything about it anyway,” 
which is equally incorrect. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Trevor Gardner resigned 
essentially because of an official decision not 
to undertake the “crash” missile program he 
proposed. By the same token, to increase 
our long-range bomber production at least to 
the Soviet level, as Gen. Curtis LeMay has 
strenuously advocated, would require a sim- 
ple order to the Boeing plants. The order 
has not been given, entirely for budgetary 
reasons. 

The plain fact is that the American Gov- 
ernment has officially decided to permit the 
Soviets to outstrip this country in strategic 
air power. Many people refuse to worry 
about this decision because Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is head of the American Government. 
Gut General Eisenhower’s military experience 
was in a different field, and he himself has 
often disclaimed personal infallibility. 

The President’s military reputation is, of 
course, @ major reason why the administra- 
tion’s defense policies have been so mildly 
criticized. Those who undertake to do so, 
like Senators Sruart Symincron and HENRY 
Jackson find themselves charged with 
“preaking security” becoming “prophets of 
gloom and doom,” or simply playing politics. 
Critics of defense economies are also accused 
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of wasteful warmongering since “there won't 
be another big war anyway”—which could be 
true, but only if we do not “lose the protet- 
tion of the deterrent force.” 

But all this is not enough to explain the 
extraordinary public apathy in the face of 
such sensational warnings as those listed 
above. Unless the country has become so 
flabbily self-regarding as to be indifferent to 
the future, there must be something else as 
well—a failure of communication between 
the Nation as a whole and those responsible 
for national security. As another report in 
this space will suggest, the failure seems to 
center in the system which has grown up 
around the august, highly secret National 
Security Council. 





The Sadlak Success Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased and proud to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a story recent- 
ly appearing in the Meriden (Conn.) 
Journal, entitled “The Sadlak Success 
Story.” This story will be of interest not 
only to Congressman SaADLAK’s many 
friends here in the House, but also to all 
of those in Connecticut whom he has so 
faithfully served during his tenure of 
office as Congressman at Large. 

THE SaDLAK Success StTory 
(By GEG) 


One of the most underestimated vote- 
getters on the Connecticut political scene is 
Congressman at Large ANTONI N. SapLak, 
the Republican incumbent from Rockville, 
He has made life easier for the State Repub- 
lican leadership since his advent on the po- 
litical scene in 1946. Since then the GOP 
leaders have had little concern for Mr. Sap- 
LaK’s ability to retain the prized seat in 
Congress. He had but 1 narrow triumph 
during his 5 consecutive terms, that hap- 
pening in the 1948 presidential election 
when his plurality, for some mysterious 
Teason, dived to an alltime low of 3,963 
votes. It proved to be a complete mystery 
because in his initial bid just 2 years be- 
fore he had walloped his Democratic op- 
ponent by a plurality of over 100,000. 

Several reasons for Mr. SapLaK’s popu- 
larity at the polls have been advanced over 
the years. One contention is that he is truly 
devoted to his constituents. If he has 
pledged to speak before a group, whether 
50 or 500, he’s Johnny-on-the-spot, and usu- 
ally carries away his audience with a vigor- 
ous talk on assorted political issues. An- 
other is that he has won nearly 100-percent 
support from the postal workers of the en- 
tire State. In that respect, veteran Demo- 
cratic voters continuously cross party lines 
in Mr. SapiaK’s behalf, which unquestion- 
ably contributes to his amazing pluralities. 
He was the only Member of Congress from 
the New England States serving on the Post 
Office and Civil Service Commission for 4 
years, which may provide an insight as to 
why he has the unqualified support of postal 
employees. 

Of prime importance to his successful 
career as the State’s representative-at-large 
has been the service he rendered as execu- 
tive secretary to former Congressman at 
Large B. J. Monkiewicz. That proved to be 
the incubator for his approach to the prob- 
lems of his constituency. It is a constitu- 
ency which is not confined to any specific 
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district. He serves in the same capacity as 
both United States Senators, but without 
their portfolio. Since he has shown this 
exceptional ability to win 5 consecutive 
terms there has been speculation about his 
possible attempt to win a Senate seat. In 
that respect he has not shown his hand, 
publicly or otherwise, but appears. content 
to retain his present position. Opinion on 
that, too, is divided. Some think he should 
ultimately make the run, while others hint 
he has developed a successful formula which 
should not be extended too far. 

The Democratic leadership over the years 
has tried many theories in overcoming Sad- 
lak’s hold on the position. They have at- 
tempted to counter the inroads he usually 
makes in the cities which are predominently 
Democratic by nominating candidates of the 
same national origin. But this last effort 
failed miserably, providing Mr. Sadlak with 
a rousing 111,593 vote plurality. Now the 
Democrats have learned to recognize his 
strength as one who cannot be easily un- 
seated by any of the usual means. It now 
has progressed to the point where his po- 
litical rivals merely wait for some unex- 
plained political turn of events to overthrow 
him. 

, Mr. Saptax’s victories have stumped his 

opponents. Republicans managed to place 
Connecticut in the Republican column dur- 
ing the 1948 election with ex-Governor 
Thomas Dewey as the presidential candidate. 
At the same time the State government of- 
fices were won by the Democrats, led by for- 
mer Gov. Chester Bowles. While the pattern 
of vote splitting was apparent on the presi- 
dential and gubernatorial candidates, Mr. 
SapLtaK won his second term by defeating 
Democratic nominee Trotta of New Haven by 
nearly 4,000 votes. In the 1952 election, with 
Preident Eisenhower leading the way, he piled 
up his heaviest plurality. Last year he con- 
tended against Joseph Lyford, a highly cap- 
able candidate who previously served former 
Governor Bowles as press secretary. The out- 
come apparently was never in doubt, despite 
Mr. Lyford’s all-out campaign against Mr. 
Sap.ak’s voting record. 

The newly adopted primary law in the 
State isn’t expected to affect Mr. SapLaxk’s 
fortunes in Republican circles in the least. 
There is little prospect that his nomination 
will be seriously challenged. But where the 
new legislation could make a difference is 
in the Democratic camp. For several years 
the Democratic chieftains have used the 
Representative at large nomination as a bar- 
gaining medium, usually to pacify elements 
eliminated for other nominations. The pri- 
mary law is bound to change that situation 
somewhat in Democratic ranks. In the event 
a primary contest develops, it will only tend 
to divide segments of the party. The net 
result will probably favor Mr. SaDLAK’s re- 
election. He remains unchallenged as the 
one Republican who can show an unblem- 
ished record as a piler-uper of pluralities. 





The Negro and the Destiny of Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, consent is 
requested to include in the Recorp the 
following address, which I made over the 
NBC network on Thursday, March 15, 
1956, on the occasion of Newspaper 
Week, sponsored by the National News- 
paper Publishers Association. The ad- 
dress follows: 
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With each of the participants on this 
broadcast, I share a deep feeling of responsi- 
bility in being invited to express views on a 
matter crucial to American welfare. The 
press is the pulse of the life of any demo- 
cratic nation and its expressions record the 
beat and ebb of that life. 

There is a gripping tie between this mat- 
ter of freedom of the press and its functions 
and the destiny of the Negro and democracy. 
Despite those who would deny it, we need 
only glance through any American newspa- 
per to become certainly informed that the 
Negro and democracy’s destiny, entwined for 
some 300 years, has come to the inevitable 
crisis. Whether or not democracy will arise 
from its bed of crisis and live to walk among 
the free people of this earth and strengthen 
itself by drawing to it the uncommitted peo- 
ples who form three-fourths of the world’s 
population, depends upon the choices it 
makes today and in the months ahead con- 
cerning the Negro and the pattern of human 
relations it adopts with them and, conse- 
quently, takes to itself. 

From the freeing of the slaves through 
the executives proclamations and judicial 
and legislative mandates of our day, Negroes 
have taken their battle for freedom always 
to the law of the land embodied in the Con- 
stitution. This is why America’s pattern of 
human relations applying to Negro citizens 
is of such concern to the rest of the world. 
They know that this pattern is evidence of 
the legal operation of the laws of democracy. 

Negroes ask for such things as the right 
to vote, protection from mob violence, the 
opportunity to obtain education, employ- 
ment, and housing without facing bars based 
solely upon color of skin. The answer of 
those who hesitate to make their choice in 
favor of democracy has been that most of 
these are guaranties already existing in our 
Constitution and the case law of the Nation. 
This may well be true, but many of these 
guaranties as now spelled out are ambiguous 
and capable of interpretation which is guided 
by personal bias and interest. 


At this crisis in American human rela- 
tions, we are in a general election year. 
Daily events communicate to the world 
through national and international press 
that 300 years is too long for a democratic 
nation to tolerate slavery or subjugation in 
any degree and now a choice of principles 
must’ be made. The representatives and 
guardians of the American way of life— 
politicians in their partisan activities in 
executive chambers and legislative halls— 
have no alternative but to uphold the demo- 
cratic form of government or reject it in the 
face of the world. There is no middle course 
when one has arrived at the point of funda- 
mentals. They choose a course of no return 
when, as representatives, they deny the re- 
quests for legislation to correct abuse of 
democratic principles and enforce its con- 
cepts. Our newspapers, the white and the 
Negro press, have made it certain that the 
vast majority of Americans know these re- 
quested mandates are necessary and needed 
now. The Democratic Party has been the 
leader of democracy’s cause, but it is now 
subjected to legitimate criticism because of 
equivocating actions of some of its present 
leaders. The Republican Party, although 
pursuing the course of action initiated by 
its predecessors, is certainly not being crea- 
tive in the field of civil rights and is not 
following through vigorously with the kind 
of leadership that the executive branch can 
follow; nor have their congressional respon- 
sibilities been fulfilled. These responsibili- 
ties must be fulfilled as representatives of 
our form of government chart America’s 
destiny in the next few months as a demo- 
cratic nation and a leader of men of the 
world. Those affected and concerned with 
civil rights should keep this in mind and 
withhold support from any individual can- 
didate, regardless of his party, who fails to 
take a positive stand on this vital issue. 
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Pan American World Airways Pioneers 
Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
interesting to note that one of our inter- 
national air carriers is keeping abreast 
of the electronics age—or perhaps I 
should suggest that the electronics age 
is keeping up with our pioneer inter- 
national airline. 

We are well aware of the pioneering 
of Pan American World Airways in in- 
augurating service to Latin America in 
1928, across the Pacific in 1935, across 
the Atlantic in 1939, and ‘round the 
world in 1947. 

Now it develops that the problems of 
handling airline reservations with a 
minimum margin for error have become 
so complex that mechanical assistance 
is necessary. 

Pan American sells a ticket every 5 
seconds of every working day. Hun- 
dreds of cargo waybills are issued every 
hour. In anticipation of the approach- 
ing jet transport era, which Pan Ameri- 
can will introduce internationally in 
1958, that airline has put into operation 
large-scale electronic data-processing 
machine accounting, product of IBM. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this in- 
formation will be of interest to this body 
generally, and to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee particularly. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a speech entitled 
“The Magic Lamp of Industry,” recently 
delivered by Mr. John S. Woodbridge, 
comptroller for Pan American World 
Airways, before the IBM Seminar of 
Airline Executives, in Poughkeepsie, 
uN. 2.3 


The fiscal nature of international air 
transportation has become so fantastically 
complex, and the documentation so volatile 
and negotiable, that ordinary methods of 
accounting and statistical control no longer 
suffice. The immense and explosive volume 
of the larger air carriers poses a very real 
managerial decision as to the further forced 
feeding of the bookkeeping juggernaut as 
opposed to the introduction of an entirely 
new pattern of fiscal handling made avail- 
able by electronic data-processing machines. 


Complicated tickets sold every 5 seconds 
of every working day by and for our company 
alone, hundreds of interline air waybills 
issued every hour, inventories carried in 
astronomical figures in many different parts 
of the world with huge individual item 
costs, operating bases widely spread, all to 
be magnified with the approaching jet civil 
air transport age, have driven Pan American 
World Airways into large-scale electronic 
data-processing machine accounting, and 
one of the first 705-type machine units is 
now being placed in operation at the com- 
hy general accounting office in New York 

y. 

We will address ourselves here to a discus- 
sion of this type of machine, this Aladdin’s 
“magic lamp of industry,” and why we have 
decided to incur the heavy cost of humidity 
control, air conditioning and other necessary 
installation, the large rental expense and the 
immense difficulties of using it intelligently 
and effectively. 
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Demands for speed, precision, and fullness 
of information, coupled with demands for 
economy, when applied to Pan American’s 
enormous volume, have forced us into ad- 
vanced automation for our accounting needs, 
through these large-scale electronic data- 
processing machines. The saturation point 
of our records and controls has been 
reached, even though our accounting has 
been refined and simplified almost to the 
dangerous minimum, and the only other 
alternative would have been an increase in 
the number of tabulating machines and in 
floor area. This palliative would have been 
completely unrealistic and momentary and 
we would have been back with the same 
problem in due course. 

Our decision was not arrived at hurriedly, 
but with self-induced skepticism, during 
months of soul-searching research. Three 
years ago we realized that this problem re- 
quired drastic action to forestall the pyra- 
miding of our present semimanual efforts 
to stem the flood of stifling paper work. 
We sought relief through document flow- 
chart arrangements which have reduced the 
usage of forms to the barest minimum. We 
have streamlined and hurried our processes 
through adoption of “controlled tolerance 
accounting” and various other measures af- 
fording relief. Even these strictest of 
regimes could not transcend the immense 
volume of paper handling. 

We searched for a solution, not only of 
processing speed but in freedom from exist- 
ing limitations in our machinery. This 
concerned primarily the area of mechanized 
processing wherein we have always been im- 
prisoned within 80 columns in a single card 
which, in turn, caused the retention of a 
staggering number of files of cards relating 
to the same single identifications. Another 
important limitation was the incessant in- 
terruptions in the machinery because of the 
movement of these information groups of 
cards through the different types of ma- 
chines to the ultimate end of the processing. 
These obstacles to high-speed solution of 
this volume appeared to constitute the 
prime area for investigation. Our thinking 
also dwelt on the undue fattening of reports 
for operating management, to a smothering 
stage, because of increase in number of mat- 
ters customarily reported. These three 
main objectives thus became the core of our 
studies: i 

1. Removal of limitation of transcribed in- 
formation from that contained in present 
80 or 90 columns and substitution of limit- 
less capacity per unit of information. 

2. Elimination of the interruption in 
processing due to the use of a variety of 
machines. 

3. Improvement of quality of information 
developed for management, concurrent with 
decrease in quantity of detail. 

This determination led us quite naturally 
into the area of electronic equipment and 
our analysis then took the turn of examina- 
tion of existing and future types of handl- 
ing media. We very readily saw the value 
of magnetic tape and its use in electronic 
equipment containing logical and arithmeti- 
cal units with a good amound of memory 
capacity. The examination of equipment 
brought us into an area fairly restricted as 
to a single unit or group of units, which 
would be able to serve all purposes. This re- 
stricted area varied as to their abilities to 
achieve our purposes. One type of equip~- 
ment had restrictions with respect to tape, 
while another type of equipment had a great- 
er memory range. Another type of equip- 
ment had restrictions as to instructions but 
contained a greater range as to tape. Still 
another type of equipment had a greater 
memory capacity but less tape and instruc- 
tion potentiality. 

We soon determined that no single type 
of equipment (other than something made 
specifically for our purpose) could be found 
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which would completely fill our require- 
ments. We thus had to assay the advan- 
tages of the various types of equipment and 
find out which type came within some reas- 
onable area of optimum. In addition to 
this type of evaluation, we added to it the 
potentiality of the particular equipment for 
increases in all capacities, for increases in 
adaptability, and for its facility to deal 
with radical electronic changes within a 
foreseeable length of time. 

We now evaluated the rental costs on our 
existing mechanized equipment, with projec. 
tions of the increase of such conventional 
equipment needed to handle future volume, 
against the rental costs of electronic data- 
processing equipment; we came to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the added rental 
costs of the new equipment would be re- 
paid in a relatively short period. This eval- 
uation included the timing of the release 
of our existing equipment until we would 
be completely on the new electronic equip- 
ment, which would be readily adaptable 
to improvements as they were developed, al- 
ready having the canacity to handle our 
increasing volumes, witi: room to spare. 

As to physical arrangements for the in- 
stallation of electronic data-processing 
equipment, our preliminary discussions with 
the IBM engineers indicated the floor space 
which would be required, the type of tem- 
perature and humidity control that would 
be necessary, and other general character- 
istics of the operating area, including elec- 
trical requirements, that would assure proper 
operating conditions. 

We negotiated individual contracts with 
outside contractors for each major phase of 
the installation, such as air conditioning, 
electrical work, floor construction, and ceiling 
treatment. 

Four months ago, an area of 2,700 square 
feet was cleared and made available to these 
contractors. Today, our data-processing 
room is ready for the installation of our 
equipment. 

The basic planning and supervision of 
construction as it progressed was handled 
entirely by our own personnel, submitting 
all specifications and drawings to the equip- 
ment manufacturers for their approval, and 
the installation area has been completed at 
a@ cost far less than ordinarily prophesied. 


Our initial and present planning for the 
machine provides for our accounting work to 
be assimilated on the new equipment in the 
following order: Passenger and cargo revenue 
and statistics and related activities, payroll, 
materials inventories, and then our general 
books. Our plan provided for the creation of 
an electronics development group of top- 
level, highly qualified employees, expert in 
their particular fields of accounting and con- 
trol operations. We included the operating 
heads of the two revenue accounting sec- 
tions, who had had no previous machine 
experience, and sent them to electronics 
school for a month. We added men with 
equal experience, handling revenue in our 
tabulating section, to accompany this first 
group. These people became the nucleus for 
our revenue application team. Additional 
experienced accounting and tabulating peo- 
ple were sent to school, and later joined our 
electronics development group. The re- 
lease of these people from their regular 
duties for full-time assignment to the elec- 
tronics group created vacuums within their 
operating sections, but their assistants have 
handled the daily operations in a most 
competent manner and have gained valuable 

ce in the process. IBM assigned 
three of its trained planners to round off 
the task force, and thus the group was inte- 
grated. The first months were spent in gen- 
eral consultation and planning as to how to 
approach the job, including examination 
and decisions as to whether or not to re- 
design certain accounting techniques, to- 
gether with the actual translation of exist- 
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ing document flow charts to block dia- 
graming. 

Process segmentation became increasingly 
important in our studies, especially insofar 
as it applied to facility of replacing and 
modifying sections of work without shocking 
and dislocating the entire structure. 

It soon became apparent that the best 
approach would be to split the group into two 
teams, one dealing with passenger and the 
other with cargo. Each team was assigned 
a complete unit of diagrammers and pro- 
grammers and combined operating and tabu- 
lating personnel. This organization has 
worked satisfactorily and we eventually ar- 
rived at the point where a diagrammer would 
carry through the actual programing of his 
particular diagram. Each team manually 
checked and rechecked the programs before 
test data was prepared for the actual test- 
ing of the programs on the equipment. We 
initially tested our passenger and cargo pro- 
grams on smaller equipment at IBM loca- 
tions in Poughkeepsie and at IBM headquar- 
ters in New York City. Our present tests 
are now being performed on 705-type equip- 
ment in New York. At the present time, we 
have in action some 80,000 to 90,000 program 
steps, of which some 50,000 have been com- 
pletely tested and proven at an average speed 
of 2,000 steps per hour. 

Let us dramatize Pan American’s present 
volume of work, to help Visualize our coming 
liberation from the mass of paper work. A 
tabulating-machine card is considered as 
having been “machined” every time a ma- 
chine operation is performed on it. Last year 
our company “machined” 1% billion cards, 
each 7% inches long. This number of 
cards, laid end to end, would reach around 
the equator 6 times. One of our new jet 
transports, idling along at 550 miles an hour 
at 40,000 feet above sea-level, would have 
to fiy continuously for 13 days and 13 
nights, refueling in the air, just to span this 
card work of a single year. 

The secret of our coming release from 
bondage and of our newly acquired gift of 
limitless vision by means of this field of 
electronic data-processing machines is to be 
our emancipation from the present enforced 
slowness of introduction of basic data into 
the machines and the still greater tediousness 
of issue of new data after process. Tabu- 
lating-machine cards containing 80 or 90 
fields of information cannot presently be 
processed into high-speed analyzers and com- 
puters and again out of them at a greater 
average rate than 250 in a minute; the same 
type of information is now to be processed 
at a rate equivalent to 8,000 cards in a min- 
ute, 32 times as fast. To drive the point 
home, this is an increase from 15,000 cards 
in an hour to 500,000 in an hour’ : 

This startling metamorphosis results from 
relegating and demoting the tabulating- 
machine cards to second place by transcrib- 
ing the data thereon quietly and independ- 
ently and inexpensively and mechanically 
at the dead of night to magnetic tape, which 
then becomes the medium of input into the 
machines as well as the medium of output 
from the machines. A tape, 2,400 feet long 
and 2% pounds in weight, containing data 
equivalent to that in 5 million characters in 
over 60,000 cards completely filled in, passes 
this data to the previously instructed central 
processing unit, the magic lamp, in 6% 
minutes, the rearranged results emerging at 
the same time and in the same time, on 
other magnetic tapes. Brilliant mechanical 
speed thus becomes our cooperative ally, 
tireless and infallible. 

The magnetic tapes are extraordinary ob- 
jects. A tape loaded with data looks exactly 
like one that is blank, for the data trans- 
scribed on it is by way of the presence of 
invisible magnetized spots 6r their absence, 
and not of visible marks. The binary sys- 
tem is used, whereby combinations of spots 
within 4 horizontal channels reserved for 
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such magnetized spots represent the digits, 
combinations within 2 more of such chan- 
nels represent the letters of the alphabet 
together with certain symbols, and the last 
of the 7 channels contains the positive or 
negative item-balancing control. These 
combinations within the perpendicular of 
the 7 channels running horizontally on the 
tape thus reflect the single digits and letters 
and symbois entering into the permutations 
and combinations of the magic lamp. 

Let us now apply our newly found eman- 
cipation to a matter of universal interest 
to those of us in the long-range transporta- 
tion field. Seven thousand times every 
working day a Pan American World Airways 
ticket is sold, somewhere in the world, for 
travel from somewhere in the world to 
somewhere else in the world, These tickets 
are not ordinary little stubs covering travel 
over a relatively short distance over the lines 
of a single carrier, but contain intricate 
flight coupons, frequently with multiple legs 
and including travel over the lines of many 
other air carriers, each of which flight cou- 
pons must be kept under rigid control be- 
cause of its negotiability and because of its 
revenue distribution requirements. In some 
cases, there have been as many as 50 flight 
coupons within a single ticket. 

To control this immense volume in an 
orderly and inexpeysive manner, Pan Ameri- 
can passes all sales to a control account 
known as unearned transportation revenue, 
the detail being maintained on tabulating- 
machine cards, one card for each flight cou- 
pon of each ticket. Because of the multi- 
plicity of flight coupons per ticket, each 2 
tickets have been averaging 5 tabulating- 
machine cards. Where a ticket carries more 
than 1 flight coupon, the key-punched card 
is reproduced mechanically as many times 
as is necessary to service the expected usage 
of the flight coupons. The additional cards 
differ from the original card only as to the 
subnumber assigned to each flight coupon. 

Usage of the flight coupons anywhere in 
the world is reported to Pan American’s 
general accounting office in New York 
through the passenger flight envelopes and 
the accompanying lifted flight coupons, 
through the billings from other carriers and 
the accompanying flight coupons lifted by 
those carriers, and through the refund re- 
ports and the accompanying refunded flight 
coupons. This usage relieves the inventory 
of unearned transportation revenue, the 
usage being translated to tabulating- 
machine cards which are used to attrition 
the inventory, the remainder being con- 
stantly under tabulating-machine card 
control. 

Let us peer through the 20-foot-wide pic- 
ture window of our new electronic data- 
processing machine room in New York and 
see what this is all about. Let us rub the 
“magic lamp of industry” and observe the 
miracles. We will look first at the input of 
an oversimplified illustration within pas- 
senger revenue accounting. 

Our unearned transportation revenue bal- 
ances and detail can be contained on mag- 
netized tape on about 4 reels and the current 
sales and lifts on about 6 reels. We are con- 
verting to tape processing with only minor 
changes here and there to secure data which 
had been previously unobtainable or too 
costly to ‘obtain, where now it will be con- 
veniently extractible. Since the initial input 
for this type of equipment is still a card, we 
found that we could save card-to-tape time 
(and card costs too) by the simple device of 
punching the data for two or more tickets 
into one card. For example, our own flown, 
refunded or billed flight coupons will be 
punched 5 to a card, other carriers’ coupons 
3 to a card, and our auditor's stubs 4 to a 
card. The constant data for any single 
group is picked up from lead or intermediate 
master cards in the customary manner, 
After the initial card-to-tape operation, the 
tape is fed into ‘the central processing unit 
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and complete individual records for each 
coupon or auditor's stub are prepared and at 
the same time the records are edited and 
zero-balanced to insure the consistent ac- 
curacy demanded by and from the machine. 
Once this operation has been performed, a 
cycle of processing is restricted to the rela- 
tively minor task of loading and unloading 
the tape units and of posting and controlling 
the outputs. We have tried to plan our work 
so that the desired direct outputs from the 
central processing unit would be on tape, 
rather than on the vastly slower printer or 
punch, using those pieces of tape-fed equip- 
ment to operate independently from the main 
frame. 

Our passenger revenue operation will re- 
quire about 40 individual programs on the 
705 equipment, some of which will be re- 
peated with new raw data several times dur- 
ing the month, while others will require only 
one pass. The central part of our passenger 
revenue accounting is the development of 
revenue figures resulting from the allocation 
of revenue among our operating divisions, 
and a detormination of the amount of travel 
which has been sold and which has not yet 
been used by our passengers. Basically, the 
following sequence of steps is involved: 

1. Current month’s sales are key-punched 
and tape-fed into the 705 machine, where 
the sales data is edited and arranged in a 
predetermined form. 

2. Lifts of flight coupons are similarly 
edited and arranged. 

3. Other carriers’ billings, revisions, and 
refunds of our coupons are combined in one 
tape and also edited and arranged. 

4. The current balance-forward unearned 
transportation revenue tape is updated by 
the current month’s sales, while any lifts, 
payables, revisions, and refunds which were 
not previously matched against this balance 
are merged with current month’s lifts, pay- 
ables, revisions, and refunds. 

5. At this point we match our updated 
lifts, revisions, and refunds against the up- 
dated unearned transportation revenue tape. 
As a result of this match, our various reports 
are developed. : 


The sorting, merging, matching, and com- 
putation of this matter presently consume 
about 750 hours of machine time each month; 
the electronic data-processing machines are 
expected to do the same job in 15 hours. 
The total passenger revenue job, now re- 
quiring over 4,000 hours of machine time 
each month, should then be done in 125 ma- 
chine hours. The present work for the 
month, including the inventory of “Unearned 
transportation revenue,” is contained in al- 
most 400 tightly-packed trays of tabulating- 
machine cards; the equivalent data is to be 
contained on 10 reels of magnetic tape. 

Naturally, the 705 equipment works on 
taw data which has to be coded manually 
and key-punched before introduction into 
the system. The various codes, numerical 
and alphabetic, are the source of all the 
information which is developed by this op- 
eration. It is in the reduction of these 
manual operations and key-punching that 
much future methods work remains, and a 
fertile field for economy will be found 
through electronic scanning and direct-tape 
appliances, eliminating to the greatest de- 
gree possible the ubiquitous, unwieldy and 
space-consuming cards. 

Our new machine is inherently lazy, since 
it has absolutely no initiative and operate 
only upon explicit instruction. Since its 
operations are performed in thousandths of 
@ second, occasionally the lacing and con- 
tinuity allow gaps of a few milli-seconds here 
and a few milli-second there to occur. Rath- 
er than waste these occasional milli-seconds, 
@ completely different topic can be handled 
at the same time as the topic being de- 
veloped, which will utilize these stray mili- 
seconds with resulting tape answers. Thus 
we can activate a payroll topic at the same 
time that the ticket accounting is being per- 
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formed and thereby help keep the machine 
from turning into a loafer. This has been 
made practical by the development of two 
new peripheral adjuncts to the 705 equip- 
ment which will expand its use even further 
than originally anticipated. First is the 
tape recorder coordinator, a unit which 
speeds up the entire processing cycle. It 
makes possible simultaneous reading, pro- 
cessing, and writing, and permits the pro- 
cessing of two or more different applications 
at the same time. Second is the tape data 
selector, a unit which actually links di- 
rectly to punched card and printer equip- 
ment without the use of the central pro- 
cessing unit and selects records or portions 
of record from a tape. In other words, mul- 
tiple records can be obtained from one master 
tape. 

As illustrative, we may be called on for 
complete information on all passenger move- 
ment out of Leopoldville in the Belgian 
Congo. How many first class passengers, how 
many tourists, where did they ultimately go, 
who were the connecting carriers, who sold 
the tickets, were they round-trip or open-jaw 
passengers, what days of the week and flight 
numbers did they prefer, and so on and on. 
We hook the tape data selector up to a card 
punch and the apparatus whizzes along, 
cutting a card whenever the symbol for Leo- 
poldville, the common denominator, is 
flashed. The resulting quick deck of cards, 
reflecting the culled-out information, is then 
ready for use in the reports. 

Where it is necessary or advisable to re- 
flect any of the final or intermediate data in 
print, the tape selected is thereupon re- 
moved from the central processing unit and 
connected directly to a high-speed printer. 
Printing four items to a line, this printing 
machine will print 4,000 items in 1 minute, 
almost a quarter of a million items in 1 hour, 

On the present machines, information se- 
lected from a passenger ticket or cargo air 
waybill has been confined to the relatively 
few columnar fields of a columnar tabulat- 
ing-machine card. With magnetic tape, in- 
formation covering tickets or air waybills, 
basie salary information or payroll deduc- 
tions, statistics or other vital data, can be 
recorded without such a limit. Thereafter, 
kaleidoscopic treatment can: be applied to 
the data on the tape to obtain endless pat- 
terns and varieties of desired information. 

We feel that our new accounting mechan- 
isms will qualify us even more to be con- 
sidered as an indispensable arm of the sales 
department. On the one hand, we do our 
best to satisfy our customers. We make a 
point to make refunds as speedily as possible, 
to pay for c. o. d. shipments from New York in 
dollars as soon as we are advised of collec- 
tion at destination (even though the collec- 
tion has been in a foreign currency), to han- 
dle insurance claims justly and rapidly, and 
to furnish quick and good responses to in- 
quiries from our customers. Our new 
machines will keep us scrupulously up to 
date. 

On the other hand, we try to provide the 
sales force with tools to help show where 
business lies, in such form that it can focus 
its magnetic personalities on its prospects 
without wasting time. We have far-reaching 
plans of direct expanded assistance from 
our new machines. 

We issue lists of sales by month and by 
point of sale and by operating division and 
by individual agent, and, as far as the other 
airlines of the world are concerned, by and 
for each airline at each point of sale. We 
issue special traffic studies from time to time 
as called for, to help develop projects that 
our sales force is working on. 

We are building refined data on the trans- 
portation of commodities. The development 
of cargo is a must, and we plan to be able to 
help develop it fast and efficiently, by indi- 
cating the products and sources and ship- 
pers and consignees and geographical areas 
which desperately need our airline services, 
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But this is not enough. Our revenue 
capacity is being increased every time we 
receive another airplane, and they are com- 
ing thick and fast. 

Picture, if you will, a cargo salesman being 
able authoritatively to advise a potential 
customer that there is a ready market for 
his goods in an area of the world with which 
the customer is not familiar. Imagine a 
salesman being armed with the latest in- 
formation enabling him to promote the busi- 
ness that produces the most revenue, and 
also thus being able to aid the customer by 
being sufficiently informed to acquaint him 
with more data about certain physical areas 
of his business than he perhaps knows 
himself. 

This is illustrative of the type of ammu- 
nition that Pan American plans to supply 
our salesmen of the nearby future by means 
of the electronic data-processing machines. 
Some of the reports that we are developing 
now include: 

1. A report of business derived from indi- 
vidual shippers in the United States. This 
would include, as to each shipper, the sales 
area, the destination area, the weight, the 
number of shipments, the revenue, and prob- 
ably the type of commodity. 

2. A report on cargo commodities, by car- 
trying divisions of the company. This would 
list 30 all-inclusive, separate, major com- 
modity classifications, summarized into sales 
origin, Pan American on-line origin and Pan 
American on-line destination, by weight, 
number of shipments, and total revenue, 

3. A report of weight brackets, by carry- 
ing divisions of the company. This would 
show the weight, the number of shipments 
and the revenue earned by divisions, sepa- 
rated into weight brackets of 50 pounds from 
1 to 100 pounds, 100-pound brackets thence 
to 1,000 pounds, 500-pound brackets thence 
to 4,000 pounds, 1,000-pound brackets thence 
to 7,000 pounds, and details of all ship- 
ments over 7,000 pounds. This would be 
useful in determining the type of shipment 
that produces the most revenue, the type 
of shipment needed to produce more rev- 
enue, the type of shipment that can be 
readily carried by the existing type of flight 
equipment during peak and low seasons, and 
future rates as to the several weight brackets. 

We have addressed ourselves in this dis- 
cussion principally to revenue and statis- 
tical applications, because it is in these areas 
that the volume of detail has becorne par- 
ticularly stifling. But as these areas become 
less critical, we will start to gain practical 
value from the thousands of concentrated 
hours of detailed planning on other appli- 
cations which we are engaged in concur- 
rently with the planning for the first appli- 
cations. 

Payrolls are recurring and intricate and 
of considerable volume, so the handling and 
accounting for payrolls will be accorded the 
inventory treatment so admirably executed 
by the electronic data-processing machines. 
Under this inventory treatment, we start out 
with the opening inventory of our people 
and their salaries and payroll deductions 
and accumulations, add people put on the 
payroll, subtract those who leave, adjust for 
other changes in payroll and related infor- 
mation, multiply and divide through the 
application of rates of pay and of related 
information, and end up with the closing 
inventory of our people and of their sal- 
aries and of their payroll deductions and 
accumulations. ‘The important byproducts 
embrace the mechanical issue of paychecks, 
the calculation and distribution of costs, 
managerial statistics and the innumerable 
reports called for by the company and by 
those agencies interested in payroll and pay- 
roll deduction information. 

The accounting for the acquisition, dispo- 
sition and existence of spare parts, materials 
and supplies is another of our most per- 
yasive accounting elements which are re- 
curring and of immense volume. The elec- 
tronic data-processing machines are hungry 


for this type of activity; through their speed 
and uncanny capacity for exposing other 
facets of information not hitherto economi- 
cally available to produce, they are expected 
to create a direct savings in amounts pur- 
chased through disclosing numerical and 
geographical saturation areas, with reorder 
periods lengthened accordingly. Commit- 
ment accounting becomes far more facile to 
arrange and delivery schedules can be more 
readily displayed to interested technicians. 
The byproducts of inventory control under 
this method will be immediately apparent 
to all fiscal representatives in the airline 
industry. 

The use of transceivers will add immea- 
surably to the potentials of electronic data- 
processing machines. Transceivers are ma- 
chines which permit the duplication of tabu- 
lating-machine cards from a_ distance, 
through the use of telephone and telegraph 
circuits. Place 35,000 tabulating-machine 
cards in 4 transceivers attached to a sin- 
gle telephone line at 6 o’clock in the evening, 
and at 8 o’clock next morning, 14 hours 
later, a complete duplicate set of cards has 
been reproduced at the office 3,000 miles 
away, through the medium of its transceiv- 
ers there. The potentials of this medium of 
accurate and speedy information transfer 
stagger the imagination. 

The matter of instructing the machine 
as to the different applications is enor- 
mously difficult. Since the machine obeys 
implicitly but cannot think, the instruc- 
tions must be in the language of the ma- 
chine, which language has been reduced 
scientifically as to processes and “addresses” 
within the machine. This language, worked 
out patiently and painstakingly by our plan- 
ning group with infinite attention to detail 
of logic diagraming and programing, is 
converted from the final instruction codes 
to tabulating-machine cards; it is under- 
stood thoroughly by our technicians, who 
must be able to apply the knowledge abso- 
lutely accurately, or else chaos would re- 
sult, the Djinn of the Magic Lamp protest- 
ing vigorously and convincingly. Some pro- 
grams contain as many as 2,500 instructions, 
and the passenger revenue programs pre- 
viously discussed will probably have a many 
as 50.000 instructions. Fortunately, these 
programs can be proven on the machine 
prior to their being put into operation; once 
perfec*ed and laced in with related pro- 
grams, they can be set aside for subsequent 
use, with the certainty that they are stand- 
ing by for orders, ready, willing and able 
to obey. 

As planning on each individual applica- 
tion is concluded, our operating people will 
return to their respective sections to follow 
through on the actual installment of the 
electronic procedures, while the tabulating 
people will return to their section to handle 
the actual operations and scheduling of the 
705 equipment. A small core of staff and 
methods men will remain in our electronics 
development group and will be charged with 
constant review of existing applications, 
seeking shortcuts and other simplification 
and changes. It will from time to time be 
assigned to new projects, together with top 
operating people concerned with the par- 
ticular project. Each department will thus 
eventually have some people, including its 
manager, who are familiar with their own 
electronics application, while an additional 
small group of staff and methods men, with 
all-round experience, will be available as 
needed for advance planning and other as- 
signments. We contemplate having only 2 
or possibly 3 applications being diagramed 
and programed at any one time. We be- 
lieve that our later applications will be less 
time consuming, and we will be able to test 
them on our own 705 equipment at our con- 
venience. At the present moment, we are 
programing our payroll application, and 
expect to go into materials inventory pro- 
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graming when our passenger application 
is solidified. 

As to the abolishment of tabulating posi- 
tions due to the installation of the 705 equip- 
ment, we sought out the union representa- 
tives over a year ago and laid our plans be- 
fore them to avoid any atmosphere of mental 
stress amongst the employees. The result- 
ing agreement gave tangible and workable 
evidence of company consideration and of 
union cooperation in erasing effectively one 
of the major problems facing industry with 
respect to automation. 

Our premise was that no employee in the 
tabulating section who had been in our 
employ prior to the planning for the new 
equilpment would lose his employment un- 
less he so desired, nor, if he remained, would 
he suffer any monetary loss as the result 
of. the installation of the new equipment. 

We first discounted the number of em- 
ployees that we felt would leave our em- 
Ploy because they preferred to continue 
working on equipment of the type being re- 
placed. We then determined that normal 
personnel turnover in other sections of our 
general accounting office, through the tran- 
sition period, would provide as many jobs 
as the number of personnel whose positions 
were to be abolished. 

Personnel moving into a position vacated 
through such turn-over would go in on a 
temporary basis until the release of a 
qualified tabulating section employee, who 
would thereupon take over that position. 
Employees from other sections of the General 
Accounting Office who had moved into such 
temporary positions would then move back 
into their previous positions, as explained 
to them at the time they accepted the tem- 
porary vacancies. Newly hired temporary 
employees would either be absorbed or re- 
leased from employ, as outlined to them at 
the time of employment. 

In a truly worthy spirit of cooperation, the 
union agreed to extend its definition of ‘“tem- 
porary” in this case to embrace the transi- 
tion period. It also agreed to company selec- 
tion as to which positions were to be desig- 
nated or reserved for tabulating section per- 
sonnel and also as to which of such per- 
sonnel were to be placed into the selected 
positions. 

Pan American’s fanatically devoted group 
of planners, diagramers, and programers, 
sequestered and hidden from the swirl of 
normal. business activity, has brought our 
coming pattern into the near future, proving 
each element as it goes along. The magic 
lamp of industry stands ready to be rubbed, 
its jinni is patiently awaiting his release, 
and then our rescue from the morass of pa- 
per-work is far advanced, with the concerted 
aid of our intelligent young Aladdins. 

Thus Pan American is meeting head on 
the challenge of the requirement for faster 
and more essential vital data without in- 
creasing production cost, by changing the 
bed of its stream of accounting and statisics 
and controls and thereby handling the in- 
creased volume gracefully and with room to 


spare. 





Mutual Understanding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article from the magazine 
Steel, dated March 12, 1956, about the 
part that Cyrus Eaton has played in the 
life of the city of Portsmouth, Ohio. Mr. 
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Eaton is doing a similar job at Follansbee 
Steel Corp., across the river from my dis- 
trict. He stepped in to save this com- 
pany from being moved out of the district 
and to preserve the jobs of many hun- 
dreds of men. Being the public-spirited 
industrialist that he is, Mr. Eaton, it 
seems to me, set the pattern that would 
be well for many other industrialists to 
follow: 
MvuTUAL UNDERSTANDING 

One of the most unusual demonstrations 
of the growing desire on the part of man- 
agement and labor to understand each 
other’s problems occurred a few days ago 
in the Ohio River city of Portsmouth, Ohio. 
The entire community took time out for a 
Recognition Day to pay tribute to both 
sides for their efforts in achieving mutual 
understanding. 

Portsmouth had good reason to celebrate. 
The city was about to become a ghost city 
when World War II ended. Except for a 
shoe factory and a few smaller plants, its 
people were largely dependent for their live- 
lihood on a steel plant that was about to be 
abandoned. The city’s labor record made it 
unattractive to new enterprise. 

Financier Cyrus Eaton came to the rescue 
by acquiring the steel plant in June 1946 
and initiating a modernization program. In 
January 1950, Portsmouth Steel was con- 
solidated with Detroit Steel Corp. By the 
end of 1957, $90 million will have been ex- 
pended on modernization and expansion. 
Already, jobs have been made for 4,200 
workers. 

At the outset, Detroit Steel’s management 
decided on a policy of dealing frankly with 
its employees and the community. It ini- 
tiated a program of supervisory training 
and management development. It encour- 
aged management personnel to participate 
actively in community affairs (its blast fur- 
nace superintendent is Portsmouth’s may- 
or). Speakers were provided for clubs and 
societies, and plant tours were set up for 
community groups. Educational material 
about the company was made available to 
schools. A 4-year college scholarship in 
labor relations was set up for Portsmouth 
high school graduates. 

The program for industrial harmony fos- 
tered by industry, labor and the community 
has paid off in many ways. For example: 
The Atomic Energy Commission picked a 
site near Portsmouth for its gaseous dif- 
fusion plant. Labor agreements concluded 
in advance made it possible to complete 
this $1 billion plant (it employs 2,700) ahead 
of time and at savings of millions of dollars. 

There is nothing especially unusual about 
the methods used in Portsmouth. What is 
unusual is the determined effort to make 
them work through better mutual under- 
standing. 

Irwin H. Sucu, 
Editor in Chief. 


President Eisenhower Holds Important 
Conference With President Cortines, of 
Mexico, and Prime Minister St. Laurent, 


of Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
there is no act of the administration in 
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recent months that can so readily pro- 
duce good will and beneficial results of a 
lasting character that the invitation of 
President Eisenhower to meet with Presi- 
dent Adolpho Ruiz Cortines, of Mexico, 
and Prime Minister St. Laurent, of Can- 
ada. 

The purpose of this meeting held at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., at the 
famous Greenbrier Hotel, was to discuss 
in a friendly and informal manner prob- 
lems and conditions that affect the wel- 
fare of the three great nattions of the 
North American continent. This im- 
portant gathering could mean much to 
the future security and well-being of not 
only the three nations involved, but also 
to the entire Western Hemisphere. 

The holding of this important meeting 
at this little village in the Allegheny 
Mountains is not the first time that this 
has been the site for important gather- 
ings. It has entertained 13 Presidents in 
its time. But, this was the first time that 
the President of Mexico, the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada and our own President 
have met either there or elsewhere in a 
joint conference. 

Notwithstanding the importance of 
many other conferences that have been 
held in this beauty spot of America, never 
has there been one so full of possibilities 
as this present one. It is my opinion that 
it is long overdue. It seems as if we have 
heretofore looked upon the far-off na- 
tions of the world as our chief concern. 
Our national wealth has been poured out 
lavishly upon all of them, large and 
small, in an effort to strengthen them in 
their economy, as well as militarily. All 
of this has given the appearance that 
these distant nations are more important 
to our welfare and security than the na- 
tions of Mexico and Canada, our imme- 
diate neighbors to the south and north 
of us. Furthermore, it has seeméd that 
we were taking the friendship of Canada 
and Mexico for granted. While there is 
every reason to consider that these two 
nations are our friends in the truest sense 
of the term, and while it is not neces- 
sary to buy their friendship, as we seem 
to be trying to do elsewhere in the world, 
yet, it is a great mistake to take them for 
granted, not because they would ever be- 
come other than friends, but because 
they are our friends. These two nations, 
Mexico and Canada, have been, and will 
continue to be, our friends. It is because 
of this unadulterated friendship that we 
owe them a greater degree of apprecia- 
tion and acknowledgment than we have 
shown in the past. 

Thus, it comes with a feeling of satis- 
faction that we have at last recognized 
the friendship of these two great nations 
to the north and south of us. And it is 
particularly gratifying that this recog- 
nition comes on our highest level, 
namely, the President of our Nation. It 
is fitting that it be so. 

We are all much more aware of the 
economic ties that bind us to Canada 
than we are to those that bind us to 
Mexico. This may be the reason that 
we have not always seemed as anxious to 
recognize our obligation to create trade 
conditions between Mexico and ourselves 
that would be mutually helpful to both. 

Without any intention to discount the 
favorable trade relations that exist be- 
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tween our Nation and that of Canada, 
which it is a pleasure to recognize, yet, 
because of a general lack of knowledge 
of the facts underlying our trade rela- 
tionships with Mexico, it seems appro- 
priate to make some reference to them as 
a justification of the reason that has 
impelled President Eisenhower to include 
Mexico with Canada in a consideration 
of affairs that are pertinent to our mu- 
tual welfare. 

An examination of our trade statistics 
reveals that Mexico is the fourth largest 
purchaser of United States products in 
the entire world, and the first in all of 
Latin America. It is buying $1.60 worth 
of United States products for each $1 
worth of Mexican products bought by 
the United States from Mexico. As an 
illustration, it is astounding to realize 
that Mexico’s sugar industry alone is 
buying more than $7 worth of United 
States products for each $1 worth of 
Mexican sugar bought by the United 
States. Altogether, the purchase of 
United States products by Mexico is the 
fourth largest among all the nations of 
the world. It is exceeded only by Can- 
ada, United Kingdom, and Japan. Fur- 
thermore, a further examination of 
United States public records shows that 
Mexico’s purchases enrich the economy 
of every State in the Union. 

It is highly desirable that these little 
known facts of Mexico’s trade relations 
with the United States be given the full- 
est consideration as a result of the joint 
conference recently held. The favorable 
results that can be obtained as a result 
of strengthening the ties that bind the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico to- 
gether can be of incalculable benefit, not 
only to each of the participating nations, 
but also in promoting the economy and 
security of the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Statement of Warrior-Tombigbee Devel- 
opment Association Before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works of the House 
Appropriations Committee, March 28, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 

I am John M. Griser, president of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Development Associa- 
tion. The nonprofit association, with offices 
in Birmingham, Ala., represents a member- 
ship made up of individuals, businesses and 
industries throughout the river valley. We 
have one purpose: To seek development of 

e Warrior-Tombigbee River system in Ala- 
bama for better navigation and allied pur- 
poses; and the deepening of the Mobile Ship 
Channel in Mobile Bay into which the river 
empties. 

This is the fifth consecutive year we have 
been privileged to present a statement to this 
committee. With the aid of the Congress 
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and the work of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, significant progress has 
been made in .the modernization of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway. However, 
much work yet remains to be done. 

In the 1957 budget now under considera- 
tion, there is an item of $4,580,000 to con- 
tinue construction of Warrior lock and dam, 
located about 50 miles upstream from the 
recently completed Demopolis lock and dam. 
Ground for this navigation structure, which 
will cost about #19 million, was broken in 
1954 with an initial appropriation of $1,800,- 
000. Last year, the Congress voted an appro- 
priation of $4,100,000 for this project. Work 
on Warrior lock and dam is on schedule. 
The $4,580,000 is needed to keep it on sched- 
ule. The two old locks and dams to be re- 
placed by this new structure are in an ad- 
vanced stage of deterioration, are totally 
inadequate to meet present day needs of 
commerce, and are regarded as the weakest 
link in the entire river system. We respect- 
fully urge this committee’s approval of the 
full amount in the budget for Warrior lock 
and dam. 

The 1957 budget carries a recommendation 
that $1,600,000 be appropriated this year to 
continue dredging a deeper ship channe}] in 
Mobile Bay. While we are gratified that 
funds are recommended in the budget, we 
are alarmed over the inadequacy of the 
amount recommended and earnestly ask this 
committee to increase the funds by $943,000 
to a total 1957 appropriation for the Mobile 
Ship Channel project of $2,543,000. 

In 1954, Congress authorized the deepen- 
ing of the Mobile Ship Channel to an ulti- 
mate 40 feet, with 42 feet over the outer bar. 
The following year, $1 million was appro- 
priated to begin the work. With this appro- 
priation the Corps of-Engineers set in motion 
a plan to execute the first phase of the 
project, to deepen the bay channel to 36 feet, 
with 38 feet over the bar. (The present 
depth in the bay is 32 feet with 34 feet over 
the bar.) Initial dredging work has been 
started in the bay on a contract which con- 
templates finishing the first phase of the 
project in a continuous operation. In order 
to do so, an appropriation for the Mobile 
Ship Channel of $2,543,000 is required this 
year, $943,000 more than is budgeted and in 
the bill now under consideration. Unless 
this additional amount is made available 
this year, the deeper channel in the bay will 
be inaccessible when finished because it can- 
not be reached over the shallower bar 
channel. 

Unless the 1957 ~-appropriation for the 
Mobile Ship Channel is increased from 
$1,600,000 to $2,543,000, the first phase of 
the dredging operation cannot be completed 
as an uninterrupted project. This means 
that the present dredging contract will have 
to be broken off and reinstituted at some 
later date when additional funds are appro- 
priated. Such interruption of work on this 
first phase of the project will increase the 
cost of the unfinished portion of the first 
phase by about 25 percent. In addition, a 
year’s delay will occur in providing Mobile— 
1 of the 6 major ports on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico—with a much needed 36-foot channel. 

Commerce handled at Mobile now totals 
approximately 14 million tons annually. 
Mobile’s dock facilities and her bulk han- 
dling and storage facilities are among the 
finest on the Gulf Coast. But her ship 
channel is inadequate. Her peacetime 
growth is being retarded by this inadequate 
and dangerous channel. Should national 
emergency arise, the Nation’s potential 
strength would be handicapped by this port’s 
inability to serve the needs of oceangoing 
commerce adequately. 

We urgently request this committee to 
raise the appropriation for the Mobile ship 
channel project to $2,543,000 in the interest 
of sound economic practices in this dredg- 
ing operation and in the interest of present 
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and future needs of this vital gulf port city. 

In addition to continuing construction 
of Warrior lock and dam and dredging the 
Mobile ship channel, there is another equally 
important project which, in our estimation, 
merits favorable consideration. That proj- 
ect is a new lock and dam in the lower 
reaches of the Warrior-Tombigbee River 
System. Jackson lock and dam is designed 
to replace three 50-year-old locks and dams 
which serve a 117-mile reach of the river 
between Jackson, Ala., and the new Demop- 
olis lock and dam at Demopolis. 

On March 6, only 3 weeks ago, the Corps 
of Engineers’ Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors unanimously approved a plan 
to build the new lock and dam 3 miles west 
of Coffeeville, 119 miles above Mobile. Thus, 
we understand, the way is now clear to be- 
gin construction as soon as Congress pro- 
vides the money. 

The plan had not sufficiently progressed 
for the Corps of Engineers to include the 
Jackson lock and dam project in its 1957 
budget requests. But the plan is now ready 
and planning has already progressed to the 
point where we understand the Corps of 
Engineers can economicalMy use construc- 
tion money to get work started this year. 

Local opposition which developed against 
a@ previous plan for the Jackson lock and 
dam project has now largely been dissipated. 
The opposition was directed principally at 
the amount of land to be flooded. The 
amount has been reduced from 22,600 acres 
to be flooded in the original project to 2,920 
acres in the project for which we are asking 
funds. 

It is imperative that work be started on 
Jackson lock and dam as quickly as possible. 
The three structures to be replaced—locks 
and dams 1, 2, and 3—have outlived their 
usefulness and are today causing serious 
difficulties and costly delays in the move- 
ment of commerce. The lock chambers are 
52 feet wide and 282 feet long. They can 
accomodate only three Warrior-type barges 
and a towboat. Since most tows on the river 
average from 7 to 13 barges, this means that 
tows must be broken up at each lock and 
locked through in several operations. Ad- 
ditionally, the three dams are low structures 
originally designed to create pools for packet 
steamers and keelboats. These were shal- 
low-draft vessels with capacities of but a 
fraction of that of a large modern tow. The 
pools created by these low dams are wholly 
inadequate for the deep-draft, 500-ton 
barges and modern screw propeller towboats 
which link the industrial and agricultural 
heart of Alabama with the gulf port of Mo- 
bile. 

The new Jackson lock and dam will effect 
substantial annual savings for barge and 
towboat operators in four specific ways: 

1. Elimination of delays now caused by 
conditions existing at locks 1, 2, and 3 and 
in the lock 2 pool. These delays are caused 
by congestion at the locks, lock repairs, and 
groundings in shallow pool waters. 

2. Utilization of a single large lock rather 
than three small, inadequate locks. 

3. Full utilization by operators of the 
maximum draft in loading barges. This will 
be made posible by the maintenance of a 
full project depth by the new high dam. 

4. Ability of operators to operate at in- 
creased speeds in the single, deeper pool 
which the proposed new dam will create. 

On the basis of these benefits to naviga- 
tion, the towboat operators who in 1954 
moved approximately 2 million tons of com- 
merce over the reach of river to be im- 
proved by Jackson lock and dam would have 
saved $1,236,129 had the Jackson structure 
been built. 

But these savings would not have. stopped 
with the barge and towboat operators. They 
would finally have been reflected in the price 
of consumer goods made from the raw ma- 
terials which make up the principal cargoes 
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moving over the river. Simce movement of 
commerce on this river system continues to 
increase at a steady rate, the savings which 
will be achieved upon completion of Jack- 
son lock and dam will be even greater than 
indicated here. 

We recognize that we cannot speak offi- 
cially and do not attempt to do so here, 
but it is our understanding that approxi- 
mately $1 million could be economically and 
expeditiously used this year to begin con- 
struction of this urgently needed navigation 
structure. Perhaps, an appropriation even 
less than this relatively small figure would 
suffice to initiate construction of Jackson 
lock and dam. 

We urgently request this committee’s con- 
sideration of an appropriation to begin con- 
struction of Jackson lock and dam to keep 
the whole Warrior-Tombigbee development 
program moving on the most orderly and eco- 
nomical schedule. 

The condition of our waterways makes it 
necessary that constant maintenance be per- 
formed by the Corps of Engineers in order 
that commerce can move with a minimum of 
delay and at the lowest possible cost. We 
earnest ask that favorable consideration be 
given to this. item in order that sufficfent 
maintenance funds will be available for proj- 
ects in our State as well as other States. 

Inland waterways are among the Nation’s 
most valuable natural assets. Their contri- 
bution to the national economy and well- 
being can hardly be overstated. It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, that these 
water resources be developed in an orderly 
manner. To do so requires long-range study 
and planning. We request that the most 
conscientious consideration be given to the 
appropriation of adequate funds to continue 
long range studies and planning work by 
the Corps of Engineers without interruption. 

We appreciate the opportunity of again 
appearing before this committee. 





Melancholy Conclusion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK. W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of “Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
place in the Recorp extracts of a speech 
made by the Honorable John Ben Shep- 
perd, attorney general of the State of 
Texas, at Washington-on-the-Brazos, 
March 2, 1956, commemorating the 120th 
anniversary of the signing of the Texas 
Declaration of Independence. 

It reads as follows: 

MELANCHOLY CONCLUSION 

On this spot, by this river, in these woods, 
long ago, half a hundred men stood in a 
cold March wind outside an old log house, 
to read and sign a piece of paper that was 
to declare to the world why they were im- 
pelled to take up arms against their Govern- 
ment. 

These men were no fiery rebels. These 
were no scheming revolutionists. There were 
no power-hungry insurgents here. 

Here was old Collin McKinney, with '70 
years of toil behind him, too bent with age 
to delight in mutiny. But the aching in his 
bones could not quell the burning in his 
soul. 

And here was Bill Mottley, 24 years old, 
and not eager to sign 2 paper that might 
be his death warrant. And Dick Ellis, mid- 
dle-aged and weighed down with responsi- 
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bilities. And here was Jim Swisher, come 
from San Antonio, where he saw old Ben 
Milam die. He had no thirst for blood. 

And here was Tom Barnett, and Ed Waller, 
and twoscore other men who would a blamed 
sight rather be at home tending their farms 
and cattle or dancing the pigeon wing to 
the music of the fiddle and the clevis and 

in. 

But instead they came 400 miles from the 
Red River, and down through the hills from 
Nacogdoches, and across the prairies from 
Victoria and San Patricio, up from the coast 
and out of the bayous, to this spot, by this 
river, in these woods, to stand together by 
an old log house in a cold March wind. 

These were the men who had left their 
country behind and followed their Moses 
into the wilderness. They cleared lands and 
built cabins and made homes. Every year 
they sent 2,000 bales of cotton down the 
Brazos and raised 50,000 barrels of corn. 
Yet 9 months of the year they went without 
bread, and their wives wore buckskin just 
like the men, because they had no wool. 
Bread, salt, sugar, and coffee were luxuries; 
seed corn at first had to be packed from San 
Antonio and Nacogdoches. Everything they 
had they dug out of the soil with their 
fingers, and the richest American in Texas 
had less than $10,000. 

But they had something money wouldn’t 
buy. The sick suffered not from want of 
nursing nor from want of medicine if their 
neighbors had it. No man, whose neighbors 
had meat and bread, suffered from hunger. 
Newcomers who had not yet procured cattle 
were supplied with milk and butter by vol- 
untary loan of cows. Those who were in 
distress dared not, under penalty of giving 
offense, offer pay for personal help from 
their neighbors. Life was all work and little 
profit, and they had no time for wars. 

Then why did they come to Washington- 
on-the-Brazos? Why did they gather here 
to compose lofty phrases about “melancholy 
conclusions” and “the consequence of mal- 
feasance?” What infamy drove them to 
commit the 35,000 people of Texas to war 
against a nation of 7 million, at odds of 350 
to 1? What bitter gall compelled them to 
beat their plowshares into swords? 

Fifteen years earlier, Stephen Austin had 
settled his first 300 families at Washington 
and Columbus. Then came Green DeWitt 
with his hundreds, to found Gonzalez west 
of the Colorado. Hayden Edwards came 
down from the north with hundreds more— 
and Dave Burnet, Ben Milam, De Leon, and 
Zavala brought in their settlers, American 
and Mexican alike. They came under the 
provisions of a constitution which made 
Texas and Coahuila one sovereign State, 
with sovereign powers, in a Federal Republic. 

And then the constitution was taken away. 
Local self-government was a dream unful- 
filled. A dictator had usurped the Mexican 
Government, and his policies were harsh and 
inconsistent. Military forces in Texas were 
arrogant and overbearing. Property was 
confiscated without cause, and citizens ar- 
rested for no reason. There was no appeal 
to courts of law and no guarantee of trial by 
jury. 

Tariffs were imposed on imports and bar- 
riers were slammed down to prohibit further 
American immigration. The colonists were 
without fair representation in the state con- 
gress at Saltillo, and Texas was a mere ap- 
pendage on the state of Coahuila. A pitiful 
attempt to organize a Sunday school was 
squashed by the government, and religion 
and politics alike were dictated from the 
capital. 

The colonists gave their ardent support to 
General Santa Anna, on his promise that 
when he achieved the presidency, he would 
restore constitutional government. But 
when he rose to power, he turned around, 
and he out-dictated the dictator he had 
overthrown. There was no government but 
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that of Santa Anna. There were no laws 
but those dictated today and altered tomor- 
row, and there were no rights or powers but 
those exercised by Santa Anna 800 miles to 
the south. As the Texans put it, “* * * 
government has been forcibly changed, with- 
out our consent, from a restrictive, federa- 
tive republic, composed of sovereign states, 
to a consolidated, central despotism.” 

This tyranny was endured for years. 
When Texans took up arms against author- 
ity, it was to protect particular rights in 
particular areas—never to initiate rebellion 
against the government itself. When Wil- 
liam B. Travis was unjustly arrested with 
several other colonists and held at Anahuac, 
his fellow Texans tried to free him by force. 
But even while they besieged the fort, they 
sat down to write the Turtle Bayou Resolu- 
tions, declaring that they were not in revolt 
against the Mexican Government. 

Before that, Stephen F. Austin and his 
colonists had opposed the revolt of Hayden 
Edwards at Nacogdoches. In 1832 and 1833 
the Texans called conventions at San Felipe 
to petition for a just and peaceful settlement 
of their grievances, and asked for a state 
constitution thaf would protect their lives, 
property, and civil rights. As late as Novem- 
ber 1835, long after the battles of Velasco, 
Anahuac, Gonzalez, and Concepcion had 
plunged the settlers into armed conflict, the 
provisional government of Texas voted a 
declaration that the colonists were not in 
revolt against Mexico, but wanted only to 
restore the constitution. 

But Santa Anna said that they were 
traitors in revolt. The Napoleon of the West 
brought an army across the Rio Grande, and 
even while Texans gathered and the March 
wind blew at Washington-on-the-Brazos, 
Bowie, Crockett, Bonham, Travis, and nine- 
score other men were looking out over the 
walls of the Alamo at 3,000 Mexican soldiers 
flying the blood-red flag of no quarter. 

The signers of the Declaration were not 
here for a light and transient cause. They 
were not here for glory, or power, or fame, 
and certainly not for gain—their struggle 
was to leave them $1 million in debt. They 
said they were here because patience and 
restraint had ceased to be a virtue. They 
said they had come because their frequent 
and repeated efforts toward peaceful settle- 
ment of wrongs, and their constant appeals 
for help to their countrymen in the South, 
had failed, and they were forced to the mel- 
ancholy conclusion that they, and they 
alone, were left to fight for the liberties to 
which all men have unimpeachable right. 
This, they said, is our sacred obligation to 
posterity, and for this cause came we here. 

Across 120 years of triumph and tragedy, 
through periods of chaos and upheaval under 
6 national and State constitutions, through 
independence, statehood, secession and 
bloody war, every generation of Texans has 
had to answer that eternal question, “For 
what reason have we come to this hour?” 

And we, if we deem ourselves worthy to 
stand here where the authors of our liberty 
stood, should ask ourselves, “Why have we 
come back to Washington-on-the-Brazos?” 

Are were here only to rehearse the past, 
or do we dare to examine the present? 

If the 58 men who signed their names to 
the Declaration of Independence March 2, 
1836, were here today, would they see any 
similarity between their day and ours? 
What would old Collin McKinney say if he 
saw Texas stripped of her sovereign powers 
by arbitrary Federal pronouncements? 
What would he say if he saw Texas divested 
of her natural resources by unconstitution- 
al means? What would he say to the usur- 
pation of broad fields of State taxing powers 
and legal jurisdictions, or the dictation of 
State government policies from beyond the 
borders of the State? 

Yes, if he were here, old Collin McKinney 
would be on familiar ground. The signers 


their job, and they did it well. 
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of the Declaration would understand our 
problems. They, too, tried to interpose the 
sovereignty of Texas to stop the onrush of 
overcentralized government. They sent 
Stephen Austin to Mexico with petitions 
for an honorable and just reapraisal of 
government policies, and he was thrown in 
a@ dungeon, accused as a rebel. 

Are there not idealistic dungeons today 
into which the defenders of States’ rights 
are thrown for trying to preserve the Con- 
stitution? Are they not called rebels and 
accused of waving a Confederate flag? 

The people of Texas 120 years ago ap- 
pealed to their sister States and all their 
fellow countrymen for moral assistance, and 
got none. Shall we be forced, like them, to 
the melancholy conclusion that we, and we 
alone,. are left to defend the integrity of 
the Constitution? 

I’m glad those 58 men are not here today, 
for what good would their muskets be, 
against the forces who stand not in the 
open, but behind pious cloaks of immuni- 
ties? They brought two cannons called the 
Twin Sisters a 1000 miles down the Ohio 
River to volley and thunder at San Jacinto. 
But where are the Twin Sisters that can 
volley against false ideas? Where is the 
flintlock that can thunder against the in- 
difference to the basic principles on which 
our constitutional Government was founded? 
Where is the army that can march against 
public apathy? 

The signers of the Declaration, with pen 
in one hand and musket in the other, did 
Let them 
rest in peace. 

Let no Texan rest while in his possession 
are the weapons of his own deliverance— 
Bibles, backbone, brains, and ballots. We 
will not rest until our sacred obligations to 
posterity are discharged, though we stand 
alone. 

A century and more has passed since the 
Texas colonists stood alone against the 
armed power of a tyrant and swore they 
would die on their feet before they would 
live on their knees. Their legacy to us is 
greater than the document they signed here, 

Just as they, a 120 years ago, “asserted 
their confidence in the rectitude of their 
intentions, and committed their cause to 
the ‘Supreme Arbiter of the Destinies of 
Nations,’ so we, too, as we stand here, re- 
dedicated by this occasion to the principles 
and ideals for which they fought, commit 
our cause with an humble and contrite 
heart to the “Supreme Arbiter of the 
Destinies of Nations.” 





The Sensible Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday 
night, March 6, the leaders of both the 
white and Negro people in one of the 
counties in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent— 
Clarke County, Ala—met at the Clarke 
County Courthouse, in a meeting which 
was called to discuss the issues now cre- 
ating friction between the races and to 
assure a continuation of the friendly re- 
lations now existing between the races 
in that county. 

This meeting was attended by county 
and city officials, legislators, leaders of 
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farm activities and others. Representa- 
tive members of the Negro race were in- 
vited from every beat in the County. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Clarke County Democrat, Grove Hill, 
Ala., in its issue of March 8, 1956, en- 
titled, “The Sensible Approach,” and a 
news article from the same issue entitled 
“Both Races Agree Present Plan Best.” 

It is, indeed, heartening to those of us, 
not only in the South, but in the rest of 
our Nation, to see the leaders of both 
races in one of our southern counties 
take the lead in this time of crisis in 
maintaining the friendly relations which 
have been built up down through the 
years in our section, under which the 
Negro race has made such rapid ad- 
vancement: 

THE SENSIBLE APPROACH 


Clarke County citizens, at a meeting held 
here on Tuesday night of this week, decided 
to take positive steps toward maintenance 
of friendly relations between the whites and 
the Negroes of Clarke County. The group 
meeting here included county and city offi- 
cials, legislators, leaders of farm activities, 
and others. 

A few Negroes, recognized as representa- 
tive members of their race, had been in- 
vited from every beat in the county, and a 
goodly number of those invited was present. 
Necessarily, the number invited from each 
precinct had to be limited. 

It was the concensus of opinion at this 
first meeting that a vast majority of the 
whites desire to continue friendly relations 
with the Negroes and that a similar major- 
ity of the Negroes is equally desirous of 
maintaining: friendly relations with the 
whites. 

It would be nothing short of tragic if paid 
agitators and professional troublemakers 
were permitted to come in here and disrupt 
the conditions under which the two races 
now function so smoothly and under which 
the Negro race is making such rapid ad- 
vancement. 

As stated previously, we are definitely in 
favor of a biracial organization in this coun- 
ty. It will afford a medium for bringing 
leading members of the two races together 
for friendly discussion of such problems as 
may exist. 

Such an organization is imperative in this 
time of crisis. It should be composed of the 
best members of both races, men who are 
tolerant of the views of others and who will 
study with sympathetic understanding all 
problems coming before them. 

As far as can be judged, the racial an- 
tagonism which is doing so much harm in 
other sections of the State, is conspicuous- 
ly absent here. Instead, there is the same 
friendly spirit between the races which has 
existed for m&ny years. With the two races 
cooperating, it can be kept that way. Let’s 
do it. * 
Born Races AGREE PRESENT PLAN BrestT— 

Necrozks Ask BetTer SCHOOLS AND WHITE 

Speakers Say THEY WiLL Be Burr 


Whites and Negroes met at the court- 
house Tuesday night in a meeting called 
to discuss the issues now creating friction 
between the races and to assure a continua- 
tion of the friendly relations now existing 
between the races in Clarke County. 

Two weeks ago the county officials, mayors 
of the various municipalities, and a few 
others had met here to lay plans for this 
meeting. At. that time it was decided to 
issue invitations to a few of the Negro lead- 
ers throughout the county to meet with 
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this group. Invitations were extended to 
farm leaders, teachers, preachers, and other 
representative citizens. 

The Negroes responded to this invitation 
in a manner which showed that they are 
just as much interested in maintaining 
friendly relations as are the whites. 

Judge Coma Garrett presided at the meet- 
ing, which was attended by practically all 
county Officials, the county’s senator and 
two representatives, all of the county’s may- 
ors, Many councilmen, most of the candi- 
dates for office and numerous other citizens. 

After the meeting had been opened with 
prayer by the Reverend Charles Granade, 
County Agent O. C. Helms stated the purpose 
of the meeting. In his remarks he referred 
to the wonderful progress that had been 
made by both whites and Negroes during the 
25 years he has been in Clarke, and stated 
the hope that nothing should be permitted 
to interfere with the continuation of this 
progress. 

Mr. Helms was followed by Senator Ger- 
ald Bradford, who spoke for the law- 
makers. He warned that outside influences 
were seeking to break down the friendly re- 
lations which have existed between the races 
for many years and that neither he nor any 
of the other whites present wanted to see 
this occur. He stated that we must work 
out our salvation along the same lines which 
we have followed in the past, with each race 
having its own schools and teachers, its own 
churches, its own society. He also stated 
that a Citizens Council was to be organized 
on Thursday night of this week and that he 
and the other officials were going to join it so 
as to be assured that it would be composed 
of members friendly to the Negro and under- 
standing his problems. 

Jacob D. Thorn, representing the board of 
education, spoke next. He briefly but ‘em- 
phatically stated that it was the object of 
the board to see that both Negro and white 
schools were brought to a higher level and 
that new school buildings were to be erected 
at the earliest possible time for the Negroes 
at both Jackson and Coffeeville. He was 
giyen the most enthusiastic reception of any 
speaker of the evening. 

Walter Wilde Andrews, mayor of Jackson, 
spoke briefly for the mayors of the county, 
assuring the Negroes that the whites held 
nothing but friendship for them and wanted 
to see this friendship continued. 

Judge Garrett spoke next for the county 
Officials. He, too, spoke of the progress the 
two races have made together, stated that 
both races wanted to see this progress con- 
tinued, but warned that it must be con- 
tinued under the existing plan of segrega- 
tion. He stressed better schools for the 
Negroes, as other speakers had done, and 
continued friendly relations along all lines. 

County Solicitor J. E. Adams, Jr., spoke 
for the lawyers. He mentioned the fact that 
a citizens council was to be organized and 
stated that those friendly to the Negroes ex- 
pected to join to assure a friendly attitude. 
If this could not be done, he said, he would 
have none of it. 

Rev. J. B. Dixon, veteran minister of 
Thomasville, was first to speak for the 
Negroes. He and those who followed ex- 
pressed appreciation for the spirit of the 
meeting and gave assurance that their race 
wished to travel along the same lines as out- 
lined by the whites. Others speaking for the 
Negroes were Charles P. Montgomery, Iris 
Bell, George Beckham, Warren Kilpatrick, 
Donnie Foster, Warren May, Johnson Daffin, 
and Rev. Chris Frowner. 

At the conclusion of the talks Judge Gar- 
rett asked all whites present who wished 
to see friendly relations continued as present 
to please stand. Everyone stood. When the 
same proposition was put to the Negroes, 
their response likewise was unanimous. 
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Appointment of Maj. Gen. Garrison H. 
Davidson as Superintendent of USMA 
at West Point 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of First Congressional District of Kan- 
sas have always deemed ourselves most 
fortunate to have the illustrious Com- 
mand and General Staff College of the 
United States Army situated at Leaven- 
worth, Kans. To this famous school of 
military learning come the keenest 
minds of our own Army and its sister 
services and those of other great nations 
allied with us in the cause of freedom. 
From the college over the years have 
graduated the great military leaders of 
the past century; MacArthur, Ejisen- 
hower, Patton, Bradley, and a host of 
other distinguished field commanders. 

It is only fitting that this school be 
led by men of stature and vision. This 
requirement has, of course, been seen to 
in the past by the Army Chief of Staff 
who has unfailingly sent only the finest 
men to be commandants of the college. 
In all fairness to those who have gone 
before, I submit that the present Com- 
mandant, Maj. Gen. Garrison Holt Da- 
vidson, must be counted among the very 
best. My remarks this morning are 
taken upon the recent announcement 
that General Davidson, after excellent 
service since July 1954, is about to de- 
part from the Command and General 
Staff College to become Superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. We are reluctant, in- 
deed, to see this outstanding officer leave 
our midst in Kansas, but we rejoice in 
the fact that he has been selected to 
lead the long gray line in which he 
himself once stood many years ago as a 
cadet. 

Garrison H. Davidson was born in the 
Fordham section of New York City on 
April 24, 1904, and graduated from the 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y., with a bachelor-of-science 
degree on June 14, 1927, when he was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant in the Corps 
of Engineers. His initial assignment was 
as assistant football coach at the Acade- 
my in September 1927. From then until 
the fall of 1930, he alternated between 
coaching at the Academy each fall and 
service as a platoon leader with the Ist 
Engineers at Fort Du Pont, Del., and 
Camp Dix, N. J. After the 1930 footbali 
season he remained at the Academy as 
an instructor in the Department of Nat- 
ural and Experimental Philosophy, dou- 
pres as. assistant football coach each 

In October 1932, when still a second 
lieutenant, he was chosen as head foot- 
ball coach at the United States Military 
Academy. He is the youngest to have 
held that position in which he remained 
until June 1938. 
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In July 1938, he was transferred to Ha- 
waii for duty. He commanded a com- 
pany of the 3rd Engineers, Schofield 
Barracks, for a year and served as as- 
sistant G—4 of the Hawaiian Division his 
second year there. In July 1940 he was 
detailed as airbase engineer, Hamil- 
ton Field, Calif. 

In January 1941 he was detailed to 
duty in Washington, D. C., with the con- 
struction division of the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers and was assigned staff 
supervision over the near billion dollar 
program of construction and expansion 
of the ports and supply depots through- 
out the United States in preparation for 
World War Il. He served in this capa- 
city until September 1942 when he was 
named executive officer to the engineer 
of the Western Task Force, which in- 
vaded North Africa under General Pat- 
ton 2 months later. In November 1942 
he became General Patton’s engineer in 
the First Armored Corps in the North 
African Theater of Operations and 
served in that capacity in North Africa 
and later when the corps became the 
Seventh Army on D-Day in Sicily. 

Commenting on the performace of the 
engineer troops in Sicily, General Eis- 
enhower stated: 

Only through the engineers has the end 
of the campaign come so quickly. 


At the close of the Sicilian campaign, 
military insignia not being available lo- 
cally, General Patton pinned a pair of 
his own stars on him, when at the age 
of 39 he became one of the youngest 
general officers in the ground forces. 

During the month following General 
Patton’s departure from the Seventh 
Army and prior to General Patch’s ar- 
rival he “commanded” the Seventh 
Army, then a planning headquarters. 
In this capacity he was called on during 
this period to recommend the area of 
Southern France into which the assault 
from the south should be launched. He 
named the area between Cavalaire and 
Agay on the Cote d’Azur which was not 
changed during the months of further 
study and planning that followed and 
where the assault was made 4 or 5 
months later. He continued as army 
engineer under General Patch through- 
out the campaign in France and Ger- 
many. 

Of the performance of the engineer 
troops in the landing in southern France 
and the pursuit of the German forces 
up the Rhone Valley to the Vosges, Gen- 
eral Patch commented: 

The engineer support of the operation of 
the Seventh Army was the highlight per- 
formance of the Army. 


He pinned the Distinguished Service 
Medal on him in Saverne, Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

In July 1945, he became president of 
the first German War Crimes Commis- 
sion in which capacity he conducted the 
first mass trial of German war criminals 
at Darmstadt, Germany, preceding the 
Nurnberg trials. In August 1945, he was 
appointed engineer of the ETO force 
commanded by General Patton. 

In March 1946, back in the United 
States he was assigned to Headquarters, 
Sixth Army, as engineer. In September 
1947 Gen, Mark Clark appointed him as 
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his chief of staff. He continued in that 
capacity after General Wedemeyer took 
command. 

In August 1950, he was assigned to the 
Eighth Army in Korea, and appointed 
Assistant Division Commander of the 
24th Division. While serving in this ca- 
pacity he commanded several task forces 
notably one which eliminated the last 
North Korean penetration of the Nak- 
tong bridgehead north of Anju on the 
Chongchon River against which the first 
Chinese intervention was stopped in the 
first week of November 1950. In Febru- 
ary 1951, he was assigned to Headquar- 
ters Eighth Army and designated to su- 
pervise the construction of several de- 
fense lines, notably the defensive line 
north of Seoul against which the Chi- 
nese operation of April 1951 piled up 
and was stopped. In May 1951 he was 
appointed Acting Chief of the Korean 
Military Advisory Group in which ca- 
pacity he served until July 10, when he 
returned to the Zone of the Interior. 

Since July 1951, he served the Weap- 
ons System Evaluation Group inthe Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense. In 
July 1954, General Davidson was named 
Commandant of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College and has won our un- 
qualified respect and admiration since 
that time. 

He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal, with Oak Leaf Cluster, 
the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star 
Medal, the Commendation Ribbon with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, the Presidential Unit 
Citation, the Legion of Honor—French— 
Croix de Guerre—French—Commander, 
Order of the British Empire, and the 
Korean Presidential Unit Citation. 

General Davidson wears, 13 battle 
stars; 7 of World War II and 6 from the 
Korean campaign. He also wears the 
Bronze Arrowhead for assault landings 
at Fedala, French Morocco; Gela in 
Sicily; and St. Tropes in southern 
France. 

Perhaps it is only indicative of the 
quality of the man and the high esteem 
in which General Davidson is held by 
his superiors to note that at 39 he was 
the youngest brigadier general in the 
United States Army. 

We, the people of the First Congres- 
sional District of Kansas, wish General 
Davidson every happiness and success in 
his new assignment and in the fine fu- 
ture that must certainly be in store for 
him in the Army, 





Independence of Greece 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the 135th anniversary of Greek 
independence from the Ottoman Em- 
pire was observed on Sunday, March 25, 
1956, and I am pleased again to pay 
homage to that land from which much 
of our own culture sprang. Also to 
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participate in the more recent efforts of 
Americans of Greek descent to help in 
effectuating the union of Cyprus with 
Greece, the motherland. 

We, as present-day American citizens, 
in this land of the free, cannot quite com- 
prehend alien tyranny as being experi- 
enced by so many peoples at the present 
time. Yet, in spite of such tyranny, 
these groups have remained true to their 
ancient traditions, cherishing the ideal of 
national independence. 

The world is today looking to England 
to see what her position will be regarding 
the early return to Cyprus of their re- 
cently exiled Archbishop Makarios, one 
of the highest church officials of the 
Orthodox faith on the island of Cyprus. 

A famous English writer, H. G. Wells, 
with whom we are all familiar, said in 
his Outline of History that “the British 
acquired the island of Cyprus to which 
they had no right whatever and which 
has never been of the slightest use to 
them.” Other English scholars and 
writers have similar views on enosis, 
which stands for the Cypriot movement 
aimed at the union of Cyprus with the 
Greek motherland. Back in 1880 Prime 
Minister Gladstone was sympathetic to 
this cause and so expressed himself, but 
the then Queen of England would not 
consent to the cession of Cyprus, and 


‘Gladstone announced that although he 


was very anxious for the happiness of 
the Cypriots he regretted he was bound 
by treaties which he could not break. 
More recently, the British press has made 
statements favoring the union of Cyprus 
with Greece and condemned the negative 
attitude of Prime Minister Eden and his 
colleagues. 

All this has dampened the spirit of 
elation in Cyprus which is usually felt 
on Greek Independence Day, but we con- 
tinue to hope and pray for early action 
that will result in self-determination for 
Cyprus, and for lasting peace and free- 
dom for Greece. 





Greek Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
was celebrated as Greek Independence 
Day, and, under unanimous consent, 
permission is requested to extend in the 
Recorp the following remarks in com- 
memoration of the occasion: 

GREEK INDEPENDENCE Day, MarcH 25 

Of all the Balkan peoples who had lost 
their national independence and were more 
or less amalgamated in the polyglot Otto- 
man Empire, the Greeks were one of the first 
to cast off the conqueror’s unbending and un- 
relenting tyranny and regain their political 
independence. For more than 300 years 
Greece’s glory was buried in the many his- 
toric sites of that memorable land, and for 
a while almost forgotten in the West. Only 
through books in schools and by the sketchy 
accounts of wayward sojourners did the 
West casually hear of Greece during those 
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dark days. But to the Greeks themselves 
their past greatness and glory served as a 
source of inspiration, an inspiration to re- 
awaken, rekindle and revive the idea of 
national political independence. Even 
though no major effort was made openly, 
prior to the 19th century, in the attainment 
of their national goal, Greek leaders cher- 
ished the idea and preached it from genera- 
tion to generation until all Greeks were nur- 
tured with this noblest and most infectious 
of ideals. 

In March of 1821 the dauntless Archbishop 
Germanos, of Patras, unfurled the banner 
of revolt against the Ottoman oppressors 
and led his brave band of followers from 
the Lavra monastery against the Turkish 
garrison, confidently hoping to recreate 
Greece as an independent political entity. 
Fortunately for the Greeks and also for all 
ardent supporters of Greece’s righteous and 
humanitarian cause, people from all parts 
of the country rallied to the call. In the 
course of many years of continuous and 
bitter fighting, often against innumerable 
odds, the Greeks were finally successful in 
expelling the unwanted invaders and pro- 
claiming their independence. 

Since that memorable March 25, 1821, the 
Greeks have moved ahead with tremendous 
strides. They have also had their share of 
misfortune, sometimes perhaps more than 
their share. Particularly during the Sec- 
ond World War and for years afterward the 
Greeks suffered and sacrificed much, first 
at the hands of cruel invaders and then in 
their deadly struggle against Greek and non- 
Greek Communists. And we all should be 
proud to say that we helped in this strug- 
gle. We Americans are glad to have rendered 
financial and military assistance, and we are 
gratified at the excellent use which the 
Greeks have made of that assistance. 

The spirit of independence is perhaps a 
most characteristic trait among the Greeks. 
And the spirit of union of all Greeks under 
one political sovereignty is another. It is 
the combination of these twin ideas which is 
giving rise to much clamor on the island of 
Cyprus. The claim of Cypriot Greeks that 
the island is Greek in everything except its 
administration is neither contested nor de- 
nied. But considerations on the level of 
international diplomacy seem to be hinder- 
ing their union with the Greeks in Greece. 
That is most unfortunate for all concerned: 
for the Greeks, for the British and for us. 
In any case, we must all ardently hope and 
pray that mature and sane counsels will 
prevail upon those who are dealing with the 
political fate of Cypriot Greeks and that the 
day will not be distant when all Greeks can 
celebrate their independence day as one, 
united people. 





Christian Arabs in Israel Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article concern- 
ing the formation of a special Israel de- 
fence force unit for Christian Arabs. 
The article appeared in the March 2, 
1956, issue of the Israel Digest: 

First CuristTian AraBs JoIN ARMY 

Harra.—The first organized group of Chris- 
tian Arab youths to volunteer for the Israel 
defense forces were given a festive sendoff 
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with beer, sausages, and speeches here last 
week. After a brief ceremony at the Hista- 
drut Trade Unions’ Department headquar- 
ters, the young men were marched off by an 
Arab corporal, already in the army. All of 
the young men resigned from jobs in the 
vicinity of Haifa to join the Israel colors. 

The formation of a special Israel defense 
force unit for Christian Arabs follows the 
request for its establishment recently lodged 
with President Izhak Ben-Zvi by Christian 
community leaders. 

Druze citizens will now be conscripted for 
@ regular 214-year period of army service. 
For the past 8 years, a separate Druze unit, 
made up of volunteers, has been in existence. 
The introduction of the formal conscription 
of Druze citizens was requested by the Druze 
community. 

Last week, the first formal conscription no- 
tices were mailed to Druze youths, and 
newspaper announcements informed Druze 
youngsters approaching their 18th birthday 
that they must register for army service. 





Pay Hike Asked in Air Force To Obtain 
Skilled Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 10 years the sole deterrent to 
Soviet aggression has the retaliatory 
striking power of the United States 
Strategic Air Command. 

On the 2list of this month the Air 
Force will be commemorating the 10th 
anniversary of the establishment of this 
organization. For these 10 years the 
Strategic Air Command has remained on 
constant alert. Through intensive and 
perpetual training the Strategic Air 
Command today posseses the potential 
of carrying nuclear weapons to any spot 
on the globe. 

During these past 10 years the Stra- 
tegic Air Command has come a long way. 
Its World War II equipment has for the 
most part been replaced by modern jet 
bombers and fighter bombers. Its 
mainstay, the B-36, which has so effec- 
tively deterred the Soviets though it has 
never dropped a bomb in anger, is now 
being gradually replaced by the B—52, 
a high-speed, jet-propelled, intercon- 
tinental bomber. 

Today over 197,000 men operate, 
maintain, and administer this vital- 
component of our national defense. 

We as a nation have come to accept 
the existence of this force. But unfor- 
tunately, in this acceptance many have 
tended to overlook the most vital ele- 
ment of this force. 

It is the tendency to think of the 
Strategic Air Command as being com- 
posed of nothing but B—47’s, B-36’s, and 
B-52’s. The fact of the matter is, how- 
ever, that what has made the Strategic 
Air Command great in the past and will 
keep it invincible in the future is the 
people that go to make up this fine 
organization. 

It is, therefore, somewhat disturbing to 
note that as the strategic bombing capa- 
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bilities of the Soviet Union improves by 
leaps and bounds, our country’s strategic 
bombing capabilities are being limited 
because of a grave shortage of key skilled 
mechanics and operating personnel. 
This shortage, coupled with an unbeliev- 
ably high turnover in newly trained 
technicians represents an unbelievable 
dollar expense. But, more important, 
it has resulted in a serious lowering of 
the combat readiness of our Air Force’s 
long-range striking power. 

This situation, if permitted to con- 
tinue, could lead to national disaster. 

The terrible destruction that can be 
wrought by a nuclear attack on this 
country makes it absolutely imperative 
that our bombers not be caught on the 
ground. The Strategic Air Command 
must be ever ready to be on its way with 
a crushing counter blow as soon as any 
aggressor moves against us. 

Recently the Washington Post and 
Times Herald carried a series of articles 
by Mr. John G. Norris, outlining the 
serious personnel problems that beset 
the Strategic Air Command. These arti- 
cles show without a doubt that this is 
SAC’s Achilles’ heel. These articles 
pointed out how today more and more 
SAC bombers are aborting on training 
missions because of improper mainte- 
nance caused by the loss of skilled per- 
sonnel. They describe how many of 
SAC’s strategic bombers are temporarily 
out of operation each day because of 
mechanical difficulties. 

Mr. Speaker, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand has done much to tackle and solve 
its personnel problems, It is doing all 
it can to retain these skilled people. 
However, much more yet remains to be 
done. Many of these problems can only 
be eliminated through the help of the 
American people and this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Recorp the last 
of the series of articles written by Mr. 
Norris and which appeared on March 14 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald. I strongly urge the reading of this 
article by all of my colleagues: 

Pay Hike ASKED IN AF To OBTAIN SKILLED 
MEN 


(By John G. Norris) 
(Last of a series) 


OmanaA, Nesr.—The Strategic Air Com- 
mand is proposing a sweeping revision of 
the military pay system, as one answer to 
its critical manpower problem. 

Faced with a grave shortage of skilled men 
in its bomber maintenance crews, SAC Head- 
quarters has worked out a comprehensive 
plan to lower the unacceptably high turn- 
over rate in some key enlisted skills. 

The proposed pay change—one of many 
actions urged—would gear military wages 
to rates paid by industry for similar work. 

Early action in the matter is urged. For 
the present situation has proven very costly. 
Worse, it is lowering SAC’s combat readi- 
ness. 

Other military and civilian organizations 
face similar problems, and have to live with 
them. But SAC and perhaps a few other 
“front line” forces, occupy a unique position 
today. Russia’s growing air-atomic power 
make it more important than ever that this 
Nation’s nuclear striking arm be instantly 
ready. 

If a sudden hydrogen bomb attack should 
catch SAC on the ground, or its bombers be 
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otherwise unable to deliver a devastating 
counter-blow, the Nation would be open to 
destruction. Therefore a satisfactory answer 
to SAC’s readiness troubles becomes a na- 
tional concern. 

SAC’s action program tackles the problem 
along a wide front. Some proposalg-require 
congressional or top Pentagon action. 

One phase involves putting the heat on 
aircraft designers to build less complicated 
equipment, so that it can be maintained by 
less skilled men. “We can get geniuses to 
design them but can’t hdve an Air Force of 
geniuses to service them,” said a SAC officer. 


MAY BAISE STANDARDS 


Another proposal is to let the Air Force 
raise its recruiting standards. Pentagon 
regulations now force it to take a propor- 
tionate share of lower IQ men, who formerly 
went into the Army via the draft. SAC says 
many of the men it receives are “untrain- 
able.” 

Other recommendations are aimed at mak- 
ing life in SAC more attractive, and thus 
inducing high caliber men to reenlist and 
sign up for longer term contracts. Last 
year’s military pay raise and increase in 
reenlistment allowance helped, officers say, 
boosting the SAC reenlistment rate from 26 
to 35 percent. 

But the trouble is that the percentage 
varies widely in various specialties. Sixty 
percent of SAC cooks are signing up for an- 
other term when their enlistments expire, 
while only 10 percent of the command’s 
skilled radarmen are reenlisting. 

“By civilian standards we are overpaying 
some people and underpaying others,” said 
Capt. John Murray, of Hagel Green, Wis., 
a SAC personnel officer. “Surveys show that 
the wage scale for cooks on the outside is 
$1.80 an hour or less, while an electronics 
supervisor at Boeing Aircraft gets $2.60 an 
hour. 

“But the top pay of an Air Force cook 
and an Air Force electronics supervisor, 
both master sergeants, is the same—$2.35 
an hour based on a 40-hour week. We have 
239 job specialties and only 7 pay grades.” 

HIKE FOR OFFICERS, AIRMEN 

SAC officers did not spell out their new 
pay plan in detail, but indicated it would 
adjust scales to what private industry pays 
for similar skills. 

It was clear that the plan, not yet in final 
form, will apply to officers as well as airmen. 
Personnel officers stressed that SAC aircraft 
commanders make only $500 to $700 a month, 
while a commercial airline pilot makes from 
$15,000 to $20,000 a year—more than SAC’s 
top generals. 

While there is no current shortage of 
pilots, trouble lies ahead. Seventy percent 
of SAC’s aircraft commanders are aged 30 to 
38, and at some point in the future, they'll 
be getting too old for their job en bloc. 

There may be difficulty in replacing them 
several years hence. For there is a great 
shortage of officers in the 25 to 30 age bracket. 
The great majority of college-trained ROTC 
graduates have been leaving the service as 
soon as they serve their obligated time. 

Another problem is expected when the air- 
lines begin replacing their present airplanes 
with jet transports 3 years hence. SAC B-47 
pilots already have been getting feelers for 
airline jobs. 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Other legislative proposals urged by SAC 
to improve career attractiveness include: 

More family and military housing. 

Medical care for dependents. Legislation 
now is pending for this. 

Expansion of commissaries and PX’s, and 
cancellation of the present restrictions on 
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the goods they can carry and prices charged. 
Commercial retail-store organizations have 
pressured the Pentagon into such limita- 
tions. 

Amendment of the GI Educational Act, 
so that men who remain in service can go 
to school in off-duty hours at Government 
expense. A large proportion of the airmen 
who decline to reenlist say they do so to go 
to college free under the GI bill. 

One step already taken to encourage men 
to remain in service is to arrange for ac- 
credited college courses to be conducted for 
officers and airmen on or near bases. But 
they must pay for it. 

Correction of a present situation which 
is causing much bitterness among many air- 
men. Officers receive a subsistence allow- 
ance on a monthly basis, enlisted men on a 
daily basis. When individuals or units leave 
their permanent base on temporary duty at 
schools or other stations—and this is fre- 
quent in SAC—the airmen lose their allow- 
ance and the officers don’t. 

Additional allowances to ease rough spots 
faced by the men of SAC, such as extension 
of quarters allowances for airmen with de- 
pendents, per diem payments while on ma- 
neuvers, and raising rental and subsistence 
allowances in high-cost-of-living areas. 


STEPS ALREADY TAKEN 


SAC already has done a great deal to make 
life more attractive for its people. 

It has established NCO academies, to 
which sergeants are sent for leadership and 
business-management training. Graduates 
gain prestige. 

A dependents’ assistance program has been 
set up, largely a voluntary organization of 
wives of officers and noncoms, ready to step 
in and help families during illness or other 
trouble. 

Recognizing the importance the little 
woman plays in a man’s decision on reen- 
listing, SAC commanders give talks to the 
wives before the dependent’s assistance 
groups, in which they outline SAC’s impor- 
tant role, their husband's part in it, and 
stress the advantage of an Air Force career. 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, SAC commander in 
chief devised an attractive new type barracks 
for unmarried airmen. 

They feature rooms for two or three airmen 
instead of the normal open bay type barracks, 
and a bath between each two rooms. But 
very few have been built. 


HOBBY SHOPS CREATED 


The most interesting of SAC’s morale in- 
novations, however, are the hobby shops. 
LeMay, a sports car fan, has established an 
automobile hobby shop at. each base where 
an airman can take an old jalopy, and with 
help from crack mechanics, make it run like 
a clock. 

At Finecastle Air Force Base, in the Florida 
lake section, the auto hobby shop has a rival 
7 a highly popular boat-building hobby 
shop. 

There are also the SAC aera clubs. Ground 
officers and airmen can join and learn to fly 

. at minimum rates. Air Force pilots serve as 
unpaid instructors and the clubs may buy 
light planes which can be rented to members. 
Ground officers and airmen, once they win 
their private pilots licenses, can fly home for 
vacations at $5 a flying hour instead of the 
commercial $18 rate. 

All these things help. But SAC needs as- 
sistance to solve its critical manpower prob- 
lem. It must have sympathetic and prompt 
attention to its proposals by top level Penta- 
gon Officials and Congress, And public un- 
derstanding and support. 

Greater appreciation of the worth, and 
higher prestige, accorded military career men, 
can pay big dividends. 
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United Regular Democratic Organization 
of the 16th Assembly District, Kings 
County, Asks Arms for Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following resolution of the 
United Regular Democratic Organiza- 
tion of the 16th Assembly District, 
Kings County. The resolution offered 
by Dr. Joseph Cavallaro, president of 
the New York City Board of Higher 
Education, and adopted on March 1, 
1956, expresses the organization’s con- 
cern over disturbing developments in 
the Near East and urges that our Gov- 
ernment make available to Israel the 
arms so vital and necessary to her self- 
defense against Arab and Communist 
aggression. ' 

The resolution was seconded by Coun- 
cilman Edward Vogel, the executive 
member and leader of the 16th Assem- 
bly District. 

The resolution follows: 

: RESOLUTION 

Whereas we, the members of the United 
Regular Democratic Organization of the 16th 
Assembly District, Kings County, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., viewing with alarm the Communist 
arming of Egypt and other Arab States, the 
mounting threats to the existence and in- 
dependence of Israel and to the peace and 
security of America, the attacks upon 
American institutions and insults to the 
American Flag in Arab countries and the 
failure of our Government to take necessary 
measures to meet the growing danger to 
democratic Israel and the free world; and 

Whereas we are impelled to register our 
deepest concern about the disturbing de- 
velopments in the Near East: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we call upon President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and earnestly urge them 
and our Government to restore equilibrium 
and strengthen the American position in the 
Near East by making available to Israel the 
arms, vital and necessary to her self-defense 
against Arab and Communist aggression; to 
immediately negotiate security treaties with 
Israel and with any of the Arab States in the 
region that honestly desire to live in peace 
with their neighbors and to use its good of- 
fices to bring Israel and the Arab States to- 
gether in direct negotiation looking to the 
settlement of their differences and the at- 
tainment of an honorable peace in the Near 
East; and be it further 

Resolved, That we trust that the United 
States will always be guided by the highest 
moral and ethical principles, will not swerve 
from the path of justice and will continue de- 
terminedly to uphold Israel’s independence 
and the integrity of its borders, strengthen 
democracy and build prosperity in the Near 
East and thus serve the best interests of 
America and the free world; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
duly authenticated by the President and 
executive members of our organization be 
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forwarded to President Dwight D. Eisen<- 
hower, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
United States Senator Herserr H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senator Irvina M. Ives, and 
the Brooklyn delegation of the United States 
Congress, namely, Congressmen VicTor L, 
AnrFruso, Euvcene J. Keocu, Epona F, KEtty, 
EMANUEL CELLER, FraNcis E. Dorn, ABRAHAM 
J. Murer, JOHN J. ROONEY and JOHN H, 
Ray. 

THE UNITED REGULAR DEMocRATIC Or- 
GANIZATION OF THE 16TH ASSEMBLY 
District, Kincs County, 

HUBERT M. CASE, President. 

EDWARD VOGEL, Executive Member, 

VicTorRIA Rapp, Executive Member. 


(Unanimously adopted at meeting held at 
headquarters of the United Regular Demo- 
cratic Organization of the 16th Assembly 
District, 25 Bay 25th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the ist day of March, 1956.) 





Mortimer, Confidential 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, a very 
good friend of mine, Lee Mortimer, has 
“done it again.” He has written and 
had published, by a patriotic and legiti- 
mate publishing firm, a dynamic and true 
story of sin and evil of worldwide pro- 
portions. The title of his story is 
“Around the World Confidential.” 

Just as in Chicago Confidential, New 
York Confidential, and Washington Con- 
fidential, Mortimer’s new story is based 
on facts, which he discovered on a trip 
around the world following the prema- 
ture death of his lovely wife, Ann. 

The New York Times, a respected and 
worldwide read newspaper, noted for its 
continuous endeavor to protect the free- 
dom of the press, has refused to review 
Mortimer’s Around the World Confiden- 
tial. And, as a further exhibition of pro- 
test, has refused to accept ads for the 
book. I wonder why? 

In lieu of an answer from that famous 
newspaper at this time, I am including 
in my remarks a review of the book writ- 
ten by a sage and courageous newspaper 
man, Gomer Bath, an editorial writer for 
the Peoria Journal Star, of Peoria, Ill.: 

STRAWS IN THE WIND 
(By Gomer Bath) 
MORTIMER, CONFIDENTIAL 

Lee Mortimer’s new book, Around the 
World Confidential, will shock, horrify, anger, 
and delight many readers. And it will be de- 
nounced around the world, just as United 
States Confidential was from coast to coast in 
this country. 

For he has laid his facts on the line, as 
honestly and brutally as he and the late Jack 
Lait did in the other confidential books. And 
if there is one thing people cannot tolerate, 
it is having their sins exposed where they 
may be examined in detail by everybody. 

Every American city Lait and Mortimer 
gave the confidential treatment to screamed, 
“Tt’s a lie,” But the denials didn’t cancel the 


facts. And the fact contain the most delect- 
able scandals ever pointed out behind the 
pretty window dressing of the contemporary 
American scene, 
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Lee Mortimer carries on in the same tradi- 
tion, now that his former coauthor is dead. 
Mortimer is a brilliant report and a writer of 
crisp, exciting copy. Some wouldn’t admit it, 
but I doubt if there is an ambitious news- 
paperman in the United States who won’t 
envy him for the job he has done in Around 
the World Confidential. 

Speaking of forthcoming denunciations 
from all over the world, the most savage will 
probably emanate from England. For im- 
mediately after his prologue, Mortimer goes 
to work on London Confidential. 

Homosexualism, he finds, is so common in 
London that efforts have been made to give 
its practices legal sanction. Homosexualism, 
he reveals, played an important part in the 
great diplomatic scandal when Maclean and 
Burgess ran to the Iron Curtain for 
protection. 

Perversion is so common, he finds, that 
“several members of parliament are on 
the police warning list, at least one promi- 
nent London columnist who is also on TV, 
scores of show people and some peers.” 

And girls. Mortimer finds things no dif- 
ferent than when Disraeli said to Queen Vic- 
toria, “Ma’am, put a roof over England and 
you have a brothel.” 

Mobsters? London has ’em. They thrive 
on dope peddling and the local hoods take 
instructions from Mafia chiefs in the United 
States. 

A full 100 pages of the book are devoted to 
London. Other cities around the earth do 
not get such full treatment, but in a series of 
rapid summaries you will learn that sin 
manifests itself in about the same ways in 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, Paris, Rome, Cairo, 
Istanbul, Singapore, Tokyo, and Hawaii. 

Let’s take a few seconds out here to explain 
a self-evident fact that many horrified read- 
ers of the Lait-Mortimer books never were 
able to grasp. Lait and Mortimer never 
made any pretense of reporting all aspects of 
the cities they visited. Yet people are al- 
ways wailing, “They paid no attention to our 
good points.” Don’t expect the beauties or 
virtues of any cities around the world to be 
detailed—or even mentioned—in Around the 
World Confidential. It isn’t a travel guide. 
It is a report on wickedness. 

If you are a fuss-budget, leave this book 
alone and comfort yourself with the inani- 
ties of John Gunther. 

But if you have a strong stomach and a 
normal amount of human curiosity, open 
Mortimer’s book at any page and I dare you 
to stop reading. 

A British writer, several centuries ago, 
sagely observed, “He knows not what is good 
who knows not what is evil.” 

This should soothe any conscience that 
tends to feel pain as the reader enjoys. the 
clinical inspection of much of the world’s 
cussedness. 





Arab Refugees and the Refugee Relief 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
well acquainted with the plight of the 
Arab refugees who left Palestine 7 years 
ago. ‘Today they are still encamped on 
the same squalid sites that were made 
available to them as temporary quarters. 
The Arab leaders have continuously ob- 
structed any plans to find permanent 
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quarters for these refugees. It is plain 
that they have no intention of relieving 
the situation of these homeless persons, 
for the simple reason that the elimina- 
tion of this issue would remove most of 
the emotionalism from the Arabs’ cam- 
paign against Israel. As evidence of 
this fact, I wish to call attention to fig- 
ures recently released by the Office of the 
Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953. 

As of February 10, 1956, only 1,889 
Arab refugees applied for visas to come 
to the United States under the refugee 
relief program. These applications were 
filed on the part-of refugees in just two 
Arab countries—1,021 applications being 
from Jordan and 868 from Lebanon, 
There have been no applications from 
any of the other Arab countries. More- 
over, certain of the Arab countries re- 
main outside the operative scope of the 
refugee relief program because they 
have been unwilling to sign readmission 
certificate agreements as required under 
the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act. 
Those countries are Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Bahrein, Oman, and Yemen. 

Certainly if the Arab leaders were sin- 
cere in their protestations of sympathy 
for their refugee brothers, many more 
thousands of applications would have 
been filed on behalf of Arab refugees. 
In my opinion, the figures show convinc- 
ingly that the Arab leaders have no in- 
terest in the resettlement of these ref- 
ugees but, rather, intend to exploit the 
situation as an excuse for their incur- 
sions into Israel. 





American Business and American Citizens 
Also Have Responsibility for Inter- 
national Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noticed a growing understanding that 
the control which we the United States 
can exercise over the relations between 
and amongst nations of the world has its 
limits. We can urge, suggest and set 
an example, but we cannot dictate what 
attitude one sovereign nation shall take 
toward others. 

When crises arise, as in the Middle 
East today, the United States cannot im- 
pose immediate solutions, but only use 
its restraint, wisdom and influence 
toward their peaceful resolution. 

I have also noticed a growing realiza- 
tion that the job of maintaining good in- 
ternational relations is not solely the re- 
sponsibility of the President and the 
State Department. Both American 
business and individual American citi- 
zens have a responsibility in this regard 
that must be accepted. 

The following editorial by Lawrence 
A. Collins, Sr., recently appeared in the 
Long Beach Independent newspaper. It 
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points out an instance in which an 

American business apparently has failed 

to assume its responsibility in this re- 

gard, or has not, perhaps, understood it: 
GvuyYs AND DOLLS 


We saw a picture of four beautiful, spark- 
ling young show girls getting ready to leave 
on a world cruise to promote the motion 
picture Guys and Dolls. It means this pic- 
ture is to have all the glamour of Hollywood 
taken to all countries of the world. The 
picture is supposed to be a part of the Amer- 
ican way of life as lived in New York City. 
Actually it is a story glorifying gangsters, 
bootleggers, race track touts and the com- 
plete sordidness of that level of society. 

As a beautiful colored picture it is splendid. 
But when it is taken to foreign countries 
with all the glamour that accompanies a 
Hollywood opening night it becomes a 
major American attraction. The people who 
see it will not view it as a fairytale as most 
Americans do. They will view it as a way 
of life here just as they do most of our mo- 
tion pictures. There is enough propaganda 
in the picture from that standpoint to fur- 
nish the Russians all they need to prove our 
decadence. 

One of the big scenes in the picture is a 
big crap game in the sewer below the streets 
of Manhattan. The characters are all racke- 
teers—but such likable fellows. The hero 
is a big-time racketeer who, on a bet, entices 
@ mission girl to go to Habana with him. 
The racketeers finally fill up the mission 
for a big meeting—on a bet. The mission is 
used by them one night for one of their 
big crap games. 

it is bad enough for us in this country 
to glorify such creatures to the young peo- 
ple who get such a kick out of the show. 
To take it to foreign lands as a great and 
respectable production will hardly raise us 
in the estimation of the people of those 


lands. It is quite different from the touring 
of Europe and Moscow by the Porgy and 
Bess company with its beautiful music and 
scenery. How much more appropriate it 
would be to make the same effort to show 
A Man Called Peter as one of our great mo- 


tion picture productions. Some of our finest 
entertainers have made us respected in those 
foreign lands. 

The story of Guys and Dolls was written by 
Damon Runyon who spent much of his time 
in the company of racketeers in New York 
City. It was shown after his death that 
he had an obsession in his love of the char- 
acters. When he wrote Guys and Dolls he 
showed his obsession as was shown by the 
testimony of his son after Runyon’s death. 
In his story he disregarded the sordid 
crookedness of the racketeers and substi- 
tuted kindly characteristics he may have 
seen in them. But anyone who has asso- 
ciated with gamblers and others who live off 
the suckers knows them to be a ruthless, 
un-American class deserving no considera- 
tion. It will not do this country any good 
to have the picture glamorized as an ac- 
ceptable way of life in this country. 


A letter also has come to my desk re- 
cently in which the writer, Mr. Ed Wolff, 
of Long Beach, Calif., points out ways 
in which individual American citizens 
could be prepared more adequately to 
do their share of our international rela- 
tions job: 

Lonc BEACH, Cautr., March 24, 1956. 

Dear Mr. Hosmer: All right, since you ask 
for it, here is my opinion regarding the money 
we're sending, as cash or equipment, to for- 
eign countries. I believe it to be largely 
wasted, and futile, as now administered. 

My background on such matters is that 
I’m a retired head of a New York advertising 
agency, in which semiprofession the princi- 
pal requirement for success is a clear knowl- 
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edge of how people react to a given stimulus. 
I succeeded. I'm retired. 

1. You can’t buy friendship; you have to 
win it. How much friendship would you 
gain from an impoverished family near your 
home if you merely sent over some of your 
surplus food and mechanical items that you 
could spare? Especially if you yourself did 
not appear in the picture, and sent these 
goods for distribution by some ward heeler 
in the area? You wouldn’t win friendship 
or loyalty—merely envy that you had so 
much while the recipients had so little. 
And envy breeds dislike. As with families, 
so with nations. 

2. People don’t want-charity. They some- 
times accept it, but they don’t like it. The 
manner in which donations are given governs 
the response from the donee. If the donor 
manifests, and states clearly, that he likes 
and admires the recipient, and is only help- 
ing out as an act of friendship, that takes 
most of the sting out of charity, whether on 
a personal or a national scale. To win the 
maximum appreciation and friendship (per- 
sonal or national) is to learn first what the 
prospective recipient wants—not what we 
believe he wants. Then give him what he 
wants most, handed him by the donor or an 
official representative of the donor, with un- 
mistakable expression, verbally (or printed in 
newspapers, via radio and TV in the case of 
nations) that such gifts are a gesture of ap- 
preciation by the donor of the high aims and 
admirable character of the donee. To let the 
top officials of a nation spread around what 
we send is to strengthen the hold of those 
Officials on the people, while in no way arous- 
ing friendship for ourselves. Ask any trav- 
eler recently returned from Italy, Germany, 
France, and other countries that we have 
helped. Ask how Americans are welcomed by 
the people of those countries. “Marked dis- 
courtesy” is the answer you may expect. I’ve 
interviewed such travelers. I know. 5 

3. Every separate package of food, every 
item of equipment, etc., should be plainly 
labeled something like this: “Sent as an ex- 
pression of admiration and friendship by the 
people of the United States of America, to the 
people of (whatever country gets the items) .” 
These should be distributed by Americans on 
the ground, at least as superintendents of the 
distribution. Every consul, every United 
States official in each such country should 
hand out press releases backing up such 
statements of friendship and admiration, 
should as much as possible take all steps 
necessary to make the natives feel that we 
Americans do like and admire them, as 
proved by the actions of our representatives 
in that country. Don’t bother too much 
about the officials; they’ll bow to public sen- 
timent if it’s strong enough. 

4. Travel agencies and transportation com- 
panies should be requested by high official- 
dom in Washington to hand to each pros- 
pective traveler abroad a short pamphlet, 
telling such Americans what not to do, as 
well as what to do, in foreign lands, in order 
to arouse liking for Americans there. E. g., 
one American salesman had been given an 
order for $50,000 worth of American goods by 
an Arab sheik. He glanced over the order, 
said, “What! No pork and beans?” ‘The Arab 
took back the order and tore it up. Pork? 
To an Arab? Speaking of United States 
money as “real money,” and of this country 
as “God’s country,” a habit with many Amer- 
icans, does not arouse kind feelings abroad. 
Snapshotting religious or traditional observ- 
ances of a religious nature doesn’t endear 
Americans to foreigners. Nor do jeering re- 
marks regarding local customs, If we want 
respect given to us we must give it to others. 
And, with our current prosperity, many of 
us travel abroad because we can afford it and 
not because we have the social, educational, 
and cultural background necessary to win 
the respect of foreigners. Just because for- 
eigners are different from us in some ways 
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does not make them inferior. Who enjoys 
being sneered at? 

In brief, our money and goods sent abroad 
to aid the people there should be sent under 
some such conditions as these: 

1. Learn conclusively what those people 
want; 

2. Learn conclusively how they want it 
given them; 

3. Identify each separate item as coming 
from the United States of America and as a 
token of admiring friendship; 

4. Cause our Officials abroad to cultivate 
the people and not merely foreign officials; 

5. Influence Americans traveling abroad, as 
much as possible, to conduct themselves in 
such manner as to arouse admiration and 
respect, rather than envy and dislike. 

If this seems to be rather a large under- 
taking, let it be remembered that billions of 
dollars per year in giveaways are a large un- 
dertaking, too. And that the results of such 
giveaways are dependent, primarily, not on 
the giveaways themselves but in the manner 
of their giving. The meager results of the 
past (and they are meager indeed, if we'll 
face the true facts) have been due mostly, 
in my opinion, to disregard of the principles 
herein indicated. 

Respectfully, 
Ep Wo trr. 


The first three points made by Mr. 
Wolff concerning the manner in which 
United States largess is given and re- 
ceived should be carefully analyzed by 
tHose administering our overseas pro- 
grams. If Congress is to be expected to 
support these programs, top value for 
every taxpayer’s dollar devoted to them 
should be obtained. 


Proclamation of Governor of Michigan on 
38th Anniversary of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
insert into the Recorp today a procla- 
mation of the Honorable G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of the State of 
Michigan, on the 38th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. The purpose 
of the proclamation, and of my speech 
today, is to help keep alive the fire of 
freedom within the hearts of the Lith- 
uanian people, and to continue to keep 
before the world the plight of the Lith- 
uanian and other peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain, including the people of 
Poland, the country from which my own 
forebears spring. 

The proclamation follows: 
PROCLAMATION—REPUBLIC OF LITHUANIA Day 

Americans of Lithuanian descent, and in- 
deed all liberty-loving Americans, will cele- 
brate February 16, 1956, as the 38th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence. Even 
though the great nation of Lithuania has 
been engulfed with the forces of Russian im- 
perialistic communism, Americans still re- 
member it as a brave and freedom-loving 
nation. Certainly Lithuanian Independence 
Day will be an inspiration to all Americans 
of Lithuanian descent. They will remember 
what occurred on this day and what can 
occur again in the future, 
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Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
proclaim February 16, 1956, as Republic of 
Lithuania Day in Michigan, and urge all our 
people, regardless of their lineage, to pay 
tribute to the citizens of Lithuania and to 
offer a solemn prayer that their day of libera- 
tion will soon take place. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan, this, 26th day of 
January, in the year of our Lord 1956 and 
of the Commonwealth, the 120th. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 


I join in. the sentiments of the people 
of the State of Michigan as expressed 
by the great Governor of our State, the 
Honorable G. Mennen Williams, and 
pray that in this holy week, during which 
we celebrate the sufferings of our Lord 
and Savior, it will be a symbol to enslaved 
peoples everywhere and that their trials 
will end with the triumph of freedom and 
religion everywhere over the forces of 
godless communism in the same manner 
that our dear Lord emerged victorious 
over sin, suffering, and weakness of the 
fiesh on that joyous first Easter Sunday 
almost 2,000 years ago. 





Resolution Adopted by Kings Highway 
Democratic Club 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously directed to the attention of 
our colleagues the action taken by the 
Flatbush Democratic Club of the 21st 
assembly district and the United Regular 
Democratic Organization of the 16th ‘as- 
sembly district, Kings County, in peti- 
tioning our Government to make avail- 
able to Israel arms necessary for its 
security and very existence. 

In this same connection I-am pleased 
to commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following resolution adopted 
by the Kings Highway Democratic Club. 
The resolution was offered by Hon. 
Joseph B, Whitty, its executive member, 
and was adopted on March 8, 1956: 

Whereas we, the members of the ‘Kings 
Highway Democratic Club of the Second 
Assembly District, 1634 East 15th Street, 
Brooklyn (Kings County), N. Y., knowing of 
the deliberate actions by which the Arab 
States are endangering the peace and secu- 
rity of the Middle East and threatening the 
peace and tranquillity of the entire world; 
and 

Whereas we are cognizant that behind the 
Arab maneuver lies the treacherous scheme 
of communism which is using the Arabs as a 
means to destroy in Israel the brightest sym- 
bol of a true democracy in the Middle East 
and aware that such action will weaken 
the position, the prestige, and the strength 
of the United States through whose generous 
efforts and support the state of Israel was 
reborn and security established in that part 
of the world; and 

Whereas we believe that it is the duty 
of the United States to maintain its posi- 
tion of readiness to preserve peace in the 
world and to defend other free countries 
from aggression: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we call upon President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and earnestly urge them 
and our Government to approve the request 
of the state of Israel for the privilege to 
purchase the arms which are necessary for 
her defense against Arab and Communist 
aggression; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Government immedi- 
ately negotiate a security treaty with each 
of the countries in the Middle East which 
is willing to join in the promotion and 
preservation of peace. 





The Facilities of the United Nations 
Should Be Used in Program of Eco- 
nomic Aid for Underdeveloped Coun- 


tries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago I wrote to the Secretary 
of State suggesting that he give earnest 
consideration to channeling an increased 
percentage of funds for economic aid to 
other countries through the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include my 
letter to Mr. Dulles: 

Fepsrvuary 21, 1956. 
The Honorable JoHN Foster DULLEs, 
The Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcrRETARY: I am writing you 
today on a matter to which I have given 
much thought during the past weeks. As a 
member of the United States delegation to 
the Tenth General Assembly, concerned par- 
ticularly with the work of Committee II, I 
become convinced that the United States 
must soon find an effective way to help 
meet the aspirations of the less developed 
countries with respect to economic develop- 
ment. In meeting after meeting it was im- 
pressed upon me, and I am sure, upon the 
other members of the delegation, that to 
most of the nations in’ the United Nations 
an increase in the standard of living of their 
people and an improvement in their eco- 
nomic prospects are matters of importance 
far transcending most of the political issues 
with which their representatives deal in the 
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I heartily subscribe to the declaration of 
the United States delegation which was for- 
warded to you, and I was gratified and proud 
that you saw fit to bring it to the attention 
of the President and to read it, with his 
permission, in a recent press conference, I 
believe in that declaration. I believe that 
we are engaged in a profound and far-reach- 
ing struggle with the Soviet Union for the 
loyalty and confidence of the less developed 
countries of the world, and I aia convinced 
that our response to the appeal of these 
countries for economic aid will be a para- 
mount factor in determining some vital de- 
cisions which they must make. 

The Soviet Union, on its side, has put on 
@ smiling mask of assumed generosity. I 
believe that many of the countries to which 
the Soviet blandishments are directed are 
aware of the evil designs back of these ac- 
tions. But I am afraid that, in the absence 
of some effective measures on our part to 
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give them the kind of help they desire, some 
may turn to the Soviets, either in despera- 
tion, or because they delude themselves into 
thinking they can accept Soviet aid while 
resisting Soviet penetration. 

We are all fully aware of the generosity 
and magnitude of our aid activities in past 
years. As a Member of Congress, I have par- 
ticipated in the framing and passage of 
‘many such measures. But in my work in 
the General Assembly I was struck by the 
extent to which many of the underdeveloped 
countries about which we are most con- 
cerned would prefer to be helped through 
the United Nations rather than to receive 
bilateral assistance which they may view as 
having “strings attached.” This feelting is 
so strong in many cases as to amount almost 
to an obsession. Whether we agree with it 
or not, we must recognize that it exists. 

I have no particular brief for the SUNFED 
proposal as it now exists. I recognize the 
disadvantages and the dangers of placing 
substantial sums of our tax money into a 
fund which might be administered irrespon- 
sibly by numerical majorities without due 
regard to sound economic plans. But, Mr. 
Secretary, I greatly fear that unless we in 
the United States can produce a better 
plan which we are willing to support and 
which will have enough of a United Nations 
impress to satisfy the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, we may find ourselves in the highly 
uncomfortable position of standing before 
an accomplished fact and being forced to 
join an organization which we dislike or else 
allow it to crash down in failure, shattering 
with it the hopes of millions of poor people 
in the world, 

The United States now proposes to de- 
vote $1.9 billion to economic assistance in 
the coming fiscal year. Would it not be 
worthwhile to consider whether we should 
seek some means of using a relatively small 
percentage of that amount through the 
United Nations? I have no doubt that the 
financial experts in the Department of State 
and in the other agencies of the United 
States Government could,’ if so directed, 
draw up a sound and workable plan for an 
international aid fund to be related to the 
United Nations and to which the United 
States could contribute. If this can be done, 
I am sure that our sponsorship of such an 
idea in the United Nations would meet an 
immediately favorable reaction in the United 
Nations and would win for us a spontaneous 
expression of appreciation comparable, per- 
haps, to that which greeted the atoms for 
peace proposal in 1953. Moreover, I believe 
that this would bring us far greater returns 
proportionately in good will and cooperation 
than the dollars we put into bilateral as- 
sistance, 

Mr. Secretary, I hope that you will give 
this matter your urgent consideration. I 
fear that time may be running short for 
us in this connection. With high personal 
regards, 

Sincerely, 
Brooks Hars, 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and written about the 
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unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Brown 
case on May 17, 1954. 

Unfortunately all too much of what 
has been said or written has been of no 
value to those who are sincerely and 
deeply interested in the problems with 
which the Court was confronted. 

One of the very few valuable contri- 
butions here on this floor and elsewhere 
in Congress was a special order of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Kerar- 
Inc], the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. That 
was on March 15, beginning at page 4223. 
It merits the widest possible distribu- 
tion and serious study. I believe that 
each of us, having any real concern 
as to the solution of the problems in- 
volved in the field of civil rights, would 
benefit from a careful reading of that 
special order. 

This week two articles have been pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
which made a further valuable contribu- 
tion in this field. 

They are entitled “Understanding the 
School Decision.” 

The author is Paul A. Freund, Charles 
Stebbins Fairchild professor of law of the 
Harvard Law School. 

In an explanatory note the Monitor 
states: 

Because of the legal and constitutional 
questions lately raised over the school de- 
segregation decision, particularly the South- 
ern manifesto, this newspaper asked a 
distinguished authority on constitutional 
law to explain the background of the Su- 
preme Court’s action. 


The first of the articles, published on 
March 26, follows: 


Unanimous decisions of the Supreme Court 
are uncommon enough in ordinary cases, and 
especially rare in extraordinary ones. When, 
therefore, the unanimous decision in the 
school segregation cases provokes attacks on 
the Court for “judicial usurpation” and 
“naked judicial power,” the lines of commu- 
nication between the Court and the people 
have been badly tangled. The phrases just 
quoted are taken from the Declaration of 
Constitutional Principles issued by 19 Sena- 
tors and 81 Representatives in the United 
States Congress. 

This declaration (popularly known as the 
Southern manifesto) is only the latest 
and most dramatic item of evidence that.we 
may be facing not only 2 crisis in race rela- 
tions but—what could in the long run be 
even more shattering—a crisis in the role of 
the Supreme Court as the authoritative voice 
of our highest law. The latter threat, no 
less than the former, calls for the fullest 
possible measure of understanding. 

One thing can surely be said of the segre- 
gation cases: They were not hastily or 
thoughtlessly decided. Every contention 
now advanced against the decision was pre- 
sented to the Court in briefs, running to 
hundfeds of pages, and in oral argument. 
The Court was exceptionally deliberate in 
its treatment of this litigation. The cases 
were originally set for argument in October 
1952. Argument was postponed by the 
Court until December. In June 1953, the 
Court ordered the cases reargued at the 
following term, specifying certain questions, 
including historical inquiries, to be can- 
vassed by counsel. 

In December 1953 the reargument took 
place. The Court was assisted not only by the 
unusually thorough briefs of the complain- 
ants and the defendant States but by a full- 
scale brief submitted by Attorney General 
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Brownell, in support of the complainants’ 
position. On May 17, 1954, the decision was 
finally handed down; but even then the 
Court avoided precipitate action. Still an- 
other argument was ordered on the question 
of the form of relief. 

The attorneys general of all States requir- 
ing or permitting racial discrimination in 
public education were invited to present 
their views, and the representatives of six 
States—Florida, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Maryland, and Texas—-were in 
fact heard, in addition to the States directly 
involved in the cases—Kansas, South Caro- 
ling, Virginia, Delaware, and the District of 
Columbia. 

The judgment of the Court was announced 
on May 31, 1955, more than 3 years after 
the cases had been docketed there, and after 
every forewarning that a momentous decis- 
ion might be forthcoming, but still with 
forbearance in the order for enforcement. 
The NAACP had asked for decrees effective 
not later than the opening of the next school 
year. The Attorney General’s brief had sug- 
gested decrees requiring plans to be sub- 
mitted by the States within 90 days, “for 
ending, as soon as possible, racial segrega- 
tion of pupils in public schools.” 

The Court took the more moderate course 
of directing the lower courts to enter “such 
orders and decrees consistent with this 
opinion as are necessary and proper to admit 
to public schools on a racially nondiscrim- 
inatory basis with all deliberate speed the 
parties to these cases.” The phrase “de- 
liberate speed” is a term of legal art deriving 
from 18th century chancery practice, and 
not, as certain litterateurs surmised, from 
the haunting refrain in Francis Thompson’s 
religious poem The Hound of Heaven: 
“Deliberate speed, majestic instancy.” 

The literary reference does, however, serve 
by contrast to underscore the judicious re- 
straint shown by the Court. Majestic in- 
stancy would have been too heroic a de- 
mand for mortal men faced with genuine 
problems of school districting, allotment of 
facilities, transfer of teachers, grading of 
pupils, and similar administrative burdens. 
Nevertheless the opinion made it plain that 
delay for reasons of community nonaccept- 
ance would not be legitimate. “But it should 
go without saying,” the opinion of Chief 
Justice Warren declared, “that the vitality 
of these constitutional principles cannot be 
allowed to yield simply because of disagree- 
ment with them.” 

Those who disagree with the decision on 
constitutional grounds argue that it is not 
justified by either the language or the his- 
tory of the 14th amendment. The Congress- 
men’s declaration, for example, states: 
“The original Constitution does not men- 
tion education. Neither does the 14th 
amendment nor any other amendment.” 

This, of course, is true. The 14th amend- 
ment provides that “No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son the equal protection of the laws.” 

But the argument from the silence of 
the Constitution about education proves 
much too much. It is the very essence of 
the Constitution that it speaks in general- 
ities like “equal protection of the laws,” 
and it is the very essence of the judicial 
process that it must apply the generalities 
to the concrete facts of experience. No- 
where does the Constitution mention agri- 
culture; are there then literalists who 


would conclude that Congress is out of 
bounds in debating Federal price supports 
for agricultural commodities? 

Note, too, that the argument from the 
silence of the Constitution would rule out 
any Federal standard whatever for public 
education, the separate-but-equal stand- 
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ard no less than desegregation. In this 
respect the declaration is not free from 
ambiguity, for it quotes with apparent ap- 
proval the separate-but-equal doctrine as 
an “established legal principle almost a 
century old.” It is not clear, that is, whether 
the usurpation by the court is thought to 
begin when any facilities at all are required 
for the public education of Negroes, or equal 
facilities in separate schools, or admission 
without regard to race. 

The argument from the historical back- 
ground, rather than the text, of the 14th 
amendment, is subtler, and it leads to some 
basic questions about the nature of consti- 
tutional interpretation. To quote once more 
the declaration of the Members of Con- 
gress: “The debates preceding the submis- 
sion of the 14th amendment clearly show 
that there was no intent that it should 
affect the systems of education maintained 
by the States.” 

Here there is a further ambiguity. If 
the meaning is that there was no specific, 
calculated purpose to deal with education, 
the statement is undoubtedly true. If the 
meaning is that there was a specific, cal- 
culated purpose to exclude education, the 
debates are plainer to the signers of the 
Declaration than they were to the Court 
or to the Attorney General. The word used 
by Chief Justice Warren to describe the 
debates is inconclusive. This is hardly sur- 
prising, in view of the relatively minor role 
of public education at the tim>, and the 
correspondingly fragmentary attention it re- 
ceived in the spacious discussions in Con- 
gress over privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens and equal protection of the laws. 

Most schooling in the South was private 
in 1868; for Negroes it was virtually non- 
existent there; and throughout the country 
the public-school system and compulsory 
education as we know it were in a rudimen- 
tary stage. The Congress which approved 
the 14th améndment did not foresee the 
development in education which has taken 
place and did not foreclose the participa- 
tion by Negroes in that development on a 
plane of equality, for equal protection of the 
laws was adopted ‘as a standard without ex- 
ceptions or exemptions. 

Even if the legislative history had shown 
more evidence than it did of an intention 
not to cover public education, the interpre- 
tation of the 14th amendment would not 
necessarily be circumscribed by that senti- 
ment. The Founding Fathers in the con- 
vention of I787 voted down a proposal to 
authorize Congress to grant charters of in- 
corporation. This negative vote did not later 
prevent such charters from being granted 
and upheld, under general language which 
the framers approved. 

Very often, and very properly, the real in- 
tention of constitutional assemblies is to 
establish principles and to leave the hard 
questions of their application to be worked 
out in the unknown future. Thereby trouble 
is not borrowed for the present, and the un- 
folding life of the future is not strait- 
jacketed. 

The process is misunderstood if it is 
thought to be peculiar to the 14th amend- 
ment. The sixth amendment, for example, 
provides that “the accused shall enjoy the 
right * * * to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for his defense.” When this was formu- 
lated in 1789, the right of an accused person 
even to employ counsel to assist at his trial 
was denied in England for many types of 
crimes; not until 1836 was that right fully 
granted in England. 

With us, however, the guarantee has come 
to mean more than the right to have the as- 
sistance of counsel who is employed. It has 
come to mean, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, the right of an indigent defendant to 
have counsel appointed for him by the trial 
court. This is simply an illustration of Chief 
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Justice Hughes’ pronouncement in the fa- 
mous mortgage moratorium case in 1934: 

It is no answer to say that this public 
need was not apprehended a century ago, or 
to insist that what the provision of the Con- 
stitution meant to the vision of that day it 
must mean to the vision of our time. If by 
the statement that what the Constitution 
ment at the time of its adoption it means 
today, it is intended to say that the great 
clauses of the Constitution must be confined 
to the interpretation which the framers, with 
the conditions and outlook of their time, 
would have placed upon them, the statement 
carries its own refutation, 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
referred previously today, in an exten- 
sion, to the first of two articles published 
by the Christian Science Monitor en- 
titled “Understanding the School Deci- 
sion,” by Prof. Charles Stebbins Fair- 
child, of the Harvard Law School. 

It is a privilege to include in this ex- 
tension the second of these articles which 
was published in the March 27 edition of 
the Monitor, as follows: 

Is there, then, no criterion of meaning for 
the general guaranties of the Constitution? 
Must the Justices do what they are accused 
of doing in the Congressmen’s declaration, 
substituting personal, political, and social 
ideas for the established law of the land? 

The answer is that as the function of a 
Justice is necessarily something more than 
to be a grammarian, it is decidedly less than 
to be a zealot. The Court interprets to us our 
own ideals implanted in the constitutional 
document, as they have flowered in our na- 
tional life. Justice Holmes put a complex 
idea concisely, in speaking of the provisions 
of the Constitution: “Their significance is 
not formal; it is to be gathered not simply 
by taking the words and a dictionary, but by 
considering their origin and the line of their 
growth.” 

“The line of their growth” is a key to the 
understanding of the segregation cases. 
Whatever the purposes the 14th amendment 
may serve—and it has come to serve a good 
many collateral ones, such as the rule of “1 
thing, 1 tax” in State taxation—its basic 
aim concerned equality of rights for Ne- 
groes. The development of that concept is a 
story of successive applications of the prin- 
ciple to a widening variety of practices. 

In 1880 the right to be included on juries 
was established. In 1917 racial restrictions 
in zoning laws were held invalid, despite the 
argument of the municipality that property 
values and public order required the dis- 
crimination. 

In 1927 the all-white primary election was 
ruled invalid, despite the argument of the 
State that primaries are a private political 
affair. In a passage resembling some current 
protests, the brief of the State of Texas de- 
clared, “It must be remembered that nomi- 
nating primaries were unknown at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States and of the constitution of 
Texas in 1876. The question of parties and 
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their regulation is a political one rather than 
legal.” 

Although the 15th amendment deals with 
the right of suffrage, Justice Holmes said, for 
the Court, “We find it unnecessary to con- 
sider the 15th amendment, because it seems 
to us hard to imagine a more direct and 
obvious infringement on the 14th.” 

Then in 1938 a Negro applicant was ordered 
admitted to the law school of the University 
of Missouri, despite the State’s offer to pay 
his tuition at a nondiscriminating law school 
in a neighboring State. Since Missouri had 
no separate (and equal) law school for 
Negroes, the color line had to be broken in 
the State university. Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, who dissented from the opinion de- 
livered by Chief Justice Hughes, saw clearly 
enough the line of growth in education, and 
he did not like it. He said: 

“For a long time Missouri has acted upon 
the view that the best interest of her people 
demands separation of whites and Negroes in 
schools. Under the opinion just announced, 
I presume she may abandon her law school 
and thereby disadvantage her white citizens 
without impairing petitioner’s opportunities 
for legal instruction; or she may break down 
the settled practice concerning separate 
schools and thereby, as indicated by experi- 
ence, damnify both races.” 

All of these cases had their sequels, in 
which the Court turned back attempts to 
circumvent the decisions or to blunt their 
effect by differentiating them from cases 
coming before the courts. Much of the 
progress was made before World War II. 
Since then, in Korea and in military posts 
around the globe, as well as at home, we have 
extended the principle of desegregation. 
The question before the Court in the school 
cases was whether the vital growth had come 
to an end in the educational sphere with the 
separate-but-equal doctrine or whether it 
carried through to desegregation. 

The Court could have answered in any of 
three ways. It could have answered as it 
did, finding that the principle of equality 
was not exhausted by separate but equal 
facilities; that as a Nation we had moved 
beyond that stage in profession and to a 
substantial degree in practice; and that the 
real and painful difficulties of adjustment 
in certain areas would be given proper re- 
spect by allowing time for administrative 
change-overs, 

The second possible choice for the Court 
would have been to leave the matter to 
Congress under the power to enforce the 
provisions of the 14th amendment. That 
course would have been the easiest for the 
Court to take, but it would not have been 
the most straightforward. 

The advances already made in applying 
the principle of equality had been achieved 
through resort to the Court, not to Con- 
gress: zoning, primaries, university educa- 
tion. Congress was not in the habit of tak- 
ing responsibility in this field, or indeed 
in any of the other ramifications of the 
14th amendment as limits on the powers 
of the States. To have dropped the issue 
in the lap of Congress would ‘have been 
extraordinary. Congress, on its part, could 
have been expected to regard the issue as 
a judicial one and to play an Alphonse- 
Gaston game, 

The third possibility was to decide that 
education is not included in the guarantee 
of equal protection of the laws, or that the 
guarantee is satisfied by separate public 
schooling. This would have been a pro- 
nouncement that as a people we do not rec- 
ognize fellowship in the educational process 
to be a minimum standard for governments 
to observe in our common life, that the vital 
growth of the principle of equality has not 
carried to this point. 

Would we have been satisfied with this 
reflection of our own better nature as.a peo- 
ple? For it is just that better nature which 
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we mean the Court to hold up to us in inter- 
preting the Bill of Rights. A philosopher, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, once described the 
Court’s function in this way: 

“That Court is commisisoned to interpret 
to us our own purposes, our own mean- 
ings. * * * And its teaching has preculiar 
importance because it interprets principles of 
fact and of value, not merely in the abstract, 
but also in their bearing upon the concrete, 
immediate problems which are, at any given 
moment, puzzling and dividing us.” 

If the Court was wrong in the school cases 
it is because the Court misjudged our 
present-day ideal of equality in law. To 
judge the decision, therefore, is to judge our- 
selves, all of us, for the Constitution sets a 
common, not a sectional, standard for the 
country. That is why it is supremely im- 
portant that we understand the meaning 
of the decision and the role of the Court in 
reaching it. That is why it is important, too, 
that those who believe the Court judged 
rightly, as well as the critics, should let their 
voices be heard. 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked frequently why it is that Con- 
gress apparently does nothing in meeting 
and discharging its responsibilities in the 
field of civil-rights legislation. I assume 
many of my colleagues have been asked 
the same question. 

It must be admitted that the record of 
Congress over the years in this field has 
been anything but a distinguished one. 

No one, except an extreme partisan, 
would question the proven fact that the 
executive departments have made sub- 
stantial and significant contributions in 
implementing an excellent civil rights 
program. 

Few, whose opinions are respected, 
would challenge the progress made in the 
judicial department and particularly by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and of the other Federal courts in defin- 
ing and upholding the civil rights of 
American citizens. 

But Congress, which has now and has 
had many vital phases of legislation in 
this field confronting it, seems to all too 
many of those to whom it is responsible 
to have been indifferent, inept, or lack- 
ing in courage. 

It is of little use to point out that con- 
gressional procedures are usually, and in 
many cases wisely, slow. 

It is of as little use to call attention 
to the number of bills which have been 
filed in this field over the years by Mem- 
bers of Congress of to the number of 
hearings and’ even reports by congres- 
sional committees, 

It is of no value at all to try to explain 
why it is that any real results have been 
delayed, obstructed, and even prevented 
by a very few having the power to do 
that or by such parliamentary devices 
as filibusters. 
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But now, next month, the House will 
have the opportunity of direct action in 
this field if a bare majority of the Mem- 
bers wish to exercise their undoubted 
right to demand it. 

H. R. 440 and 441 were filed respec- 
tively by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. RoosEvEttT] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BkowNson] on 
March 21. 

These are identical resolutions provid- 
ing for the consideration of H. R. 627. 

Each provides for recognition for the 
consideration of H. R. 627, a bill de- 
scribed as follows: 

To enact national policy to protect the 
right of the individual to be free from dis- 
crimination en account of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. Establishes a five- 
man Commission on Civil Rights, appointed 
by the President with the consent of the 
Senate, to gather information and report to 
the President on what activities affect civil 
rights. Authorizes a full-time staff direc- 
tor. Creates a Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice under an Assistant 
Attorney General. Creates a 14-man Joint 
Congressional Committee on Civil Rights. 
Amends and supplements existing civil- 
rights statutes; provides additional criminal 
penalties and gives the United States district 
courts concurrent jurisdiction with State 
courts to enforce civil actions against of- 
fenders (amending U. S. C. 18, sec. 13). 


These resolutions were referred to the 
Rules Committee and, of course, can be 
reported by that committee. 

However, if there is no action by that 
committee by the time this House recon- 
venes on April 9, it will be in order, under 
the rules, to file a discharge petition and 
this will be done. This petition will be- 
come effective once it is signed by a ma- 
jority of the Members of the House. 
Therefore, whatever actions may be 
taken by others and irrespective of the 
reasons assigned for such actions, each 
individual Member of the House will 
have his clear opportunity early next 
month of becoming a part of the major- 
ity of the House demanding that it be 
given an opportunity to express its own 
judgment and convictions in this field of 
civil-rights legislation. 

It is important to note that 218 signa- 
tures are construed to be a majority 
within the purview of the rule, that addi- 
tional signatures are not admitted after 
the requisite number have been affixed, 
and that when a majority of the mem- 
bership has signed the discharge peti- 
tion, the motion, generally known as the 
petition, is printed in the REcorp, en- 
tered in the Journal and referred to the 
CaJendar of Motions to discharge com- 
mittees. 

It may be suggested that this discharge 
petition procedure is usually futile. It 
must be conceded that this is a fact. 

But the exceptions are notable. 

Many Members feel quite reasonably 
that the procedure should not be utilized 
unless there have been full hearings on 
the proposed legislation and a clear situ- 
ation existing making it practically cer- 
tain that this House as a whole will be 
deprived of its opportunity to pass upon 
that proposal unless that procedure is 
invoked. If the Rules Committee decides 
not to take affirmative action upon either 
of these discharge rules by the time Con- 
gress returns from the recess, both con- 
ditions will be satisfied beyond any pos- 
sibility of question, 
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It may also be suggested that consid- 
eration of H. R. 627 and action by this 
House on it may be frustrating because 
no one can guarantee the necessary fur- 
ther action. That, too, may become a 
fact; but if so, it will be one over which 
no Member of the House has any control. 
And the responsibility for it becoming 
a fact will be understood by everyone 
concerned as to the imperative need of 
congressional action at this time in the 
field of civil rights. 

These are the facts which confront 
this House now. 

I want to conclude with a reference 
to the brief remarks in the Recorp of 
March 21, at pages 4710'and 4711, which 
accompanied the introduction of House 
Resolution 440 and House Resolution 441. 

I know that there has been some evi- 
dence of an inclination toward partisan- 
ship with reference to the consideration 
of H. R. 627 by this House. Any exami- 
nation of the remarks in the Recorp 
which I have cited will contradict any 
such resort to partisanship and should 
prevent its recurrence while the matter 
is before this House. 

That any such reference is not only 
unjustified but also completely inaccu- 
rate is proven beyond any possible doubt 
by the statements that these resolutions 
were filed, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RoosEvELT] said, as “repre- 
senting a very large group,” and, as the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown- 
son], said, “in behalf of Members of the 
House on both sides of the aisle who have 
been meeting sincerely and earnestly in 
an attempt to work out with the Attor- 
ney General a thoughtful legislative solu- 
tion to some of the civil-rights problems 
which face us” and “as a constructive 
step in the direction of making sure that 
the membership of this House will have 
a full opportunity to express themselves 
in connection with this problem of cur- 
tailment of civil rights.” The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PoweEtt] 
stated the undeniable fact when he said 
that “Mr. RoosEvELT and Mr. Brown- 
son have by their remarks indicated that 
this is an issue stripped of partisan 
politics.” The good reputation of this 
House, in the judgment of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people, will 
be enhanced if the issue remains divorced 
from partisan politics and if a strong 
majority of the Members insist upon the 
right of individual Members to express 
themselves in this field of legislation 
as to which it has an absolute and 
unqualified responsibility. 





Meeting the Soviet Moves To Control This 
Nation’s Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, wide- 
spread concern has been expressed as to 
this Nation’s ability to act effectively in 
the face of Communist Russia’s new pro- 
gram to conquer the world. 
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Articles have been published, columns 
have been written, speeches have been 
made, and in scores of other ways fear 
has been spread that Russia has outma- 
neuvered the free world, that it has out- 
stripped us in the weapons necessary to 
defend ourselves against aggression, and, 
in general, that the initiative has been 
taken by communism. 

All too many of these prophets of 
gloom and doom are demanding that the 
President’s recommendations as to for- 
eign aid must be rejected. Where this 
opposition to the President’s request 
stems from election jitters, it may be un- 
derstandable but it hardly reflects any 
particular credit upon the opponents. 
More often it seems to arise among those 
who fear that the people of this country 
d@ not appreciate the risks so clearly 
pointed out to them by the President. 
And perhaps some of it comes from an 
uneasy feeling that the people of this 
country are not willing to make the sac- 
rifices the President requests to prevent 
a devastating war and their annihilation. 

In any event, the critics and op- 
ponents would be wise indeed if they 
would expose themselves to the opin- 
ions of the American people rather than 
relying too much upon the caterwauling 
of some few partisan opportunists, aided 
and abetted by a handful of righteous 
pundits in a position to publish their 
carping criticisms incessantly in some 
of the press and over some of the radio 
and television. 

While it is certain that some of these 
opportunists will be desperately trying 
to convince the voters this fall of their 
strong and constant support of the Pres- 
ident in his efforts to serve the Amer- 
ican people and the cause of peace in the 
world, they may be in for a rude awaken- 
ing to the fact that the voters are in- 
telligent, do remember the facts and are 
determined to help the President, in 
whom the great majority have great 
confidence. 

An excellent and timely illustration of 
independent and sound thinking was 
published in the North Adams (Mass.) 
Transcript on March 25. Those who 
would like to tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent by rejecting his recommendation 
would benefit by reading and considering 
it carefully. It is: 

The day will sometime come, we all hope, 
when the need for substantial foreign aid 
will have vanished—when the free nations 
of the world are strong enough militarily to 
discourage any attempts to interfere with 
their individual or collective freedom, and 
strong enough economically to support their 
own individual military efforts. 

But no one can honestly hold out much 
prospect for such a development in the fore- 
seeable future. That means that if the for- 
eign-aid program is worthwhile for the de- 
fense of the United States, we must expect 
it to continue for as long as the cold war 
continues. 

In spite of this, Congress has up to now 
handled the foreign-aid program on an an- 
nual basis, much as though it really expected 
that maybe next year this thing will end, 
so we will just lay out a program and provide 
funds for the coming year. 

The Eisenhower administration has this 
year finally taken the bull by the horns, and 
in his special foreign-aid message President 
Eisenhower requested authority to make 
commitments ahead for 10 years. Judging 
from early comments, this will be the most 
controversial part of the President’s re- 
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quested program this year. Even if most 
Congresmen favored such a project—and 
many don’t—they would shy away from any- 
thing that might appear to place foreign aid 
on anything like a permanent basis. 

.But logic in this case is certainly on the 
President's side. Experience has more than 
once shown that the year-by-year approach 
is painfully inflexible, and as Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out, flexibility is a must in a world 
where “events move with great rapidity.” 
An example was the awkward position the 
United States found itself in in regard to 
Egypt's proposed Aswan Dam. Here was a 
project of the type that would raise the 
economic level of an underdeveloped country 
and thus permit it to help itself. But it is 
also a project that requires continuing and 
consistent financial backing not for just a 
year but over a period of years. 

Russian leaders can be as flexible as they 
wish in responding to such situations—and 
have demonstrated recently that they not 
only can be but will be flexible as witness 
their sudden change from a policy of military 
threat to one of economic penetration. With 
its hands tied by Congress to a set program 
drawn up each year for the coming 12 
months, the United States is certain to be 
severely handicapped if it cannot originate 
new commitments when it becomes desir- 
able. As things are now, the administra- 
tion cannot plan very far ahead, which means 
that we can look forward to a long string of 
defensive countermoves to Soviet initiative. 
President Eisenhower said that “we do not 
intend to permit specific Soviet moves to 
control our activities’ but must go ahead 
affirmatively.” But unless Congress permits 
long-range commitments and planning, and 
gives the President flexibility in handling 
matters as they arise, we could well find our- 
selves doing just what Mr. Eisenhower does 
not intend. 

One of the principal arguments against 
foreign aid itself—and it will certainly be 
used by those opposing the long-range au- 
thority the President wants—is that Ameri- 
can taxpayers just can’t afford to continue it. 
Aside from the fact that we very obviously 
can’t afford not to continue it, it just is not 
so that our economy can’t stand it. At the 
present level of spending, foreign aid costs 
each United States citizen $26 a year—abofit 
the price of a kitchen radio. Moreover, since 
1952 expenditures for foreign aid have 
dropped from $5.7 billion to $4.2 billion a 
year. This drop, together with increases in 
the United States population and gross na- 
tional product, means that foreign aid is 
costing each American less of what he has 
to spend than formerly—and this trend 
seems certain to continue. 

Even if, as now seems likely, Congress may 
not be willing to appropriate the full amount 
the administration is asking for foreign aid, 
it should try to give the President the flexi- 
bility he wants in using these funds and in 
planning ahead and meeting new contin- 
gencies. 





Flatbush Democratic Club Joins With 
Citizens’ Committee for the Security of 
Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in No- 
vember 1955, the Citizens Committee for 
the Security of Israel was formed in 
Brooklyn with headquarters at 2267 
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Church Avenue, for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State for the United States the 
thoughts and desires of many of our 
citizens concerning the sale of Commu- 
nist arms to the Arab countries. Hon. 
Alexander G. Hesterberg, Democratic 
State committeeman of the 21st assem- 
bly district. was named as chairman, and 
Mr. Edward S. Silver, the district attor- 
ney of Kings County, was named as 
secretary. 

On February 15, 1956, representatives 
of the committee called upon Assistant 
Secretary of State George V. Allen and 
presented to him some 10,000 signed 
petitions urging the Secretary of State— 
to take action to settle the present contro- 
versy existing between Israel and the Arab 
States either by supplying arms to Israel or 
@ mutual security pact or such other means 
as may be circumspect and necessary. 


On February 23, 1956, the Flatbush 
Democratic Club unanimously adopted 
the resolution offered by its executive 
member, Alexander G. Hesterberg, urg- 
ing President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles to prevent the spread of com- 
munism and Arab aggression by supply- 
ing arms to Israel for her defense, and 
to enter into mutual security pacts with 
each of the countries in the Middle East 
willing to do so, 





Present Administration Policies Swiftly 
Forcing Ruination of Small Independent 
Farmers, the Backbone of Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following sta- 
tistics which indicate the facts that the 
farm population is decreasing and that 
the size of the farm is greatly increasing 
in the State of Oklahoma. These au- 
thentic statistics which I have secured 
indicate that not only one county but 
every county in the State of Oklahoma 
has suffered. 

The present administration or any 
administration owes it to the present 
populace of our Nation and to posterity 
to protect the tiller of the soi, the back- 
bone of our national economic life: 


Change in size and number of farms, 1950-54 
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Change in size and number of farms, 
1950-54—Continued 
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Nore.—Acres of land in farms in the State decreased 
1.05 percent between 1950 and 1954, 


Source: 1954 Census of Agriculture, U. 8, Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 








Lines Drawn in Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, as the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch says in an edi- 
torial in the March 11 issue, this admin- 
istration has paid the senior Senator 
from Oregon {Mr. Morse] a high com- 
pliment in dispatching*a Cabinet mem- 
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ber to run against him. The editorial 
follows: 
LINES DRAWN IN OREGON 

The Eisenhower administration has paid 
Senator WayNE Morse a high compliment 
in dispatching Secretary of the Interior 
McKay to run against him in Oregon. 

Some who regard Douglas McKay as some- 
thing less than a gold-plated asset of the 
administration may suggest that the Oregon 
Democrat has really been done a favor. But 
it would be premature to regard Senator 
Morse as a shoo-in. Clearly the adminis- 
tration has given the very highest political 
priority to the task of retiring this former 
Republican who committed the unforgivable 
sin of opposing Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
1952, and then turning Demoerat. 

Secretary McKay is quite right in saying 
that the contest will amount to a showdown 
on the Eisenhower policies—and particu- 
larly, the Eisenhower policies on public 
power, conservation, and resource develop- 
ment which have been Mr. McKay’s special 
province. 

The people of Oregon heard those policies 
devastatingly criticized in 1954, and they 
sent the critic to the Senate in the person 
of Ricwarp L. Nrevusercer, the first Demo- 
cratic Senator from the State in 40 years. 
Now they will get a chance to register their 
sentiments on these issues, as well as many 
others, again. 

The campaign will be watched with in- 
terest by the rest of the country because 
Senator Morse has distinguished himself as 
one of those rare Senators who does not 
conform to a pattern of political orthodoxy. 
Like the late Senator George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, he values his independence more 
than his party standing, and he therefore 
performs many a useful service which others 
neglect. 


Mr. Speaker, the voters of Oregon will 
be called upon to evaluate Mr. McKay’s 
record, including that in the field of con- 
servation. 

In this connection, I call your atten- 
tion to the report on Preservation of 
National Wildlife Refuges, issued March 
22 by the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. That report, adopt- 
ed unanimously, was critical of the ad- 
ministration of wildlife refuge lands by 
Secretary of Interior McKay. 

The committee’s report said that hear- 
ings held early this year revealed “a 
picture of extreme administrative con- 
fusion” in the Department of Interior. 
It declares that new oil leasing regula- 
tions for refuges, issued last December 2 
by Secretary McKay, “fall far short of 
providing the degree of protection to the 
refuges which the activities of recent 
years prove to be necessary.” 

The committee report, referring to oil 
leases on wildlife refuge lands, declared: 

Such increased activity in the issuance of 
leases by the Secretary of the Interior, or 
by those under his immediate supervision, 
can only result in serious damage to the 
wildlife refuge system in this country. 


As the distinguished chairman of that 
committee told us Monday: 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries was most charitable to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, as well as to the entire Department 
of the Interior, because the report will ab- 
solutely show that there was chaos existing 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service. Adminis- 
trative matters were being passed from the 
Secretary of the Department out into the 
field without the director knowing anything 
about it. 
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Air Force Submits to Saudi Arabian 
Anti-Christian Prejudice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, news dis- 
patches indicate that the United States 
Air Force has made concessions to Saudi 
Arabian prejudice against Christianity 
in addition to tolerating anti-Jewish 
discrimination by Saudi Arabia. 

At the Dharan Base, according to the 
reports, United States chaplains do not 
wear the insignia crosses denoting their 
status as Christian chaplains. This is 
done to avoid fanatical Moslem wrath. 
Catholic officials—in the interest of their 
personal safety—have been obliged to 
defrock when on a mission to the base. 

Further, according to the reports, 
Chrisian religious services on the base 
are conducted with a measure of secrecy, 
with precautions taken to avoid arousing 
Moslem ire. The base figured in the 
news recently when Secretary of State 
Dulles, in response. to Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee questioning, said 
that Sauda Arabia prohibited United 
States forces from stationing American 
servicemen of Jewish faith there. 

One report recently heard is that the 
United States flag is not flown over the 
base because the Saudi Arabians look 
upon it as an infidel symbol. A ques- 
tion has been raised by service person- 
nel as to the extent of control the United 
States command has over the base be- 
cause of the numerous reported conces- 
sions to Saudi Arabian extremism. Sev- 
eral weeks ago Saudi Arabia threatened 
to refuse revewal of the agreement under 
which the base is leased, thus forcing the 
State Department to release 18 Army 
tanks held up at the port of shipment 
because of the tense Arab-Israel situa- 
tion. 

This proves that prejudice cannot be 
confined. It becomes all pervading. 
First Saudi Arabia directed its prejudice 
against Israel merchants by boycoting 
them, then discrimination was extended 
to American citizens of Jewish persua- 
sion, and now it embraces members of 
the Christian faith. 





Who Is Out of Date?—Certainly Not 
Congressman Clare Hoffman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an interesting ed- 
itorial from the News-Palladium, of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., of March 10, 1956. 


March 28, 1956 


It refers to our beloved colleague CLARE 

HorrMan, of Michigan, and suggests that 

Mr. HorrMan is not out of date. I agree. 
On BEING OvT OF DATE 


Veteran Congressman CLARE HOFFMAN has 
a reply—several in fact—to critics who ac- 
cuse him of living in the past, while the 
world moves forward to bigger taxes, more 
controls, and Government paternalism. 

Mr. HorrMan does not say so, but his an- 
swer to his detractors might well be “Nuts.” 

“Everyone knows that time marches on,” 
Mr. Horrman writes, “but sensible people 
learn from past experience and think of the 
future, not just of today. 

“When Adam and Eve were banished from 
the Garden of Eden because they associated 
with a snake,” Representative Horrman con- 
tinued, “it became evident that if they were 
to live, it would be necessary for them to 
hustle for themselves.” 

Others, less observant than Adam and Eve, 
still cling to the illusion that we can get 
food, clothing, homes, and most of the 
things we want by legislation. 

Being quite a historian himself, Congress- 
man HorrMan cites the failures of Govern- 
ment controls and price fixing over the cen- 
turies. 

And as long as the earth goes around, 
HOFFMAN declares, no individual or group of 
individuals filled with theories will be able 
to change or overcome nature’s laws. 

Mr. HorrmMan admits to being old-fash- 
ioned enough to believe in the Ten Com- 
mandments and Golden Rule. He believes 
that toil is a human heritage that can’t be 
ended by passing a law. He does not believe 
that Government can furnish substitutes. 

In Mr. HorrMan’s view fundamentals don’t 
change with each generation. He doesn’t 
believe it is possible to get something for 
nothing, materially or spiritually. 

“Unless I am completely mistaken,” Rep- 
resentative HorrMan concludes, “the people 
of the Fourth District are convinced that if 
they are to reap, they must sow; that if they 
are to harvest, they must plant, prune, and 
spray. That if they are to live in comfort, 
they must work, be thrifty, conserve, and 
wisely use their resources. That, if they 
are to live in peace, they must be tolerant 
of their neighbors’ rights.” 

This is an old, old, and to some, anti- 
quated philosophy, going back to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. If it is dated, 
then we, too, are happy, along with Mr. 
HorrMan, to be so classified. 


| RT 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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The Public Welfare Act of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced for appropriate refer- 
ence the Public Welfare Act of 1956. 

This bill proposes to remedy a growing 
inequity and inadequacy in our total 
social security system by placing the 
public welfare program on an up-to-date 
basis that will make it possible for the 
State and local public welfare agencies 
to carry out, in an adequate and con- 
structive way, their assigned task of pro- 
viding ultimate protection to all people 
against unmet economic and social 
needs. 

Specifically the bill provides a new 
title XVI in the Social Security Act, as 
an optional alternative to its present 
assistance provisions, under which the 
States might submit a single compre- 
hensive public welfare plan and receive 
Federal aid on a more flexible, adequate, 
and rational basis for assistance to all 
needy persons and services for all those 
who require such welfare aid. This bill 
incorporates principles which have long 
been advocated by labor unions, public 
welfare officials, and other social work 
leaders. It brings up to date similar 
bills I have offered in previous Con- 
gresses. 

The actions taken over the past 6 years 
to strengthen the contributory old-age 
and survivors insurance program make 
it especially urgent that we now move 
to improve the situation of those who 
still remain in need. Among others we 
find in this situation the following: 
First, those who retired from employ- 
ment or were widowed too early to bene- 
fit from the OASI program; second, 
those whose needs are not adequately 
met by fixed insurance benefits either 
because they fall in the minimum bene- 
fit category or because they have special 
needs—as, for example, for medical or 
nursing care; third, those whose needs 
arise from situations not provided for in 
any existing program—as, for example, 
catastrophic illness or prolonged unem- 
ployment or the loss of a farm; and 
fourth, those whose particular needs re- 
quire a helping hand to assist the indi- 
vidual get back on his feet, secure the 
specialized care he requires, or—in the 
case of a child or badly handicapped 
adult—be assured the protective care he 
needs. The plight of many of these 
groups—so inconsistent with our pres- 
ent unprecedented prosperity—has been 
sharply pointed up in the recent report 
of the Subcommittee on Low-Income 
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Families of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

In all these situations people are de- 
pendent for help on their State and local 
public welfare agencies in finding an 
answer to their immediate needs, what- 
ever longtime social remedies may be 
sought elsewhere. The public welfare 
agency is the place to which any Ameri- 
can can turn when all other sources of 
help have proved inadequate to his need: 
his savings, his social insurance bene- 
fits, his family, his union, or lodge, his 
church, voluntary welfare agencies, and 
many others. We pride ourselves in this 
country on the fact that no one need go 
hungry and no one need lack for a help- 
ing hand when he needs it. The public 
welfare program is the instrument 
through which we translate this com- 
munity pride into a reality. It does not 
compete with the means, like social in- 
surance and a full employment economy, 
through which we seek to prevent need. 
Nor does it compete with our traditional 
social institutions: the family, church, 
private enterprise, and other forms of 
voluntary association. It underpins and 
supplements these so that they can bet- 
ter perform their own functions. 

At the present time, however, these 
public-welfare aspects of our social- 
security program are badly handicapped 
by certain outdated provisions of the 
Social Security Act. These provisions, 
especially those incorporated in the as- 
sistance titles I, IV, X, and XIV, served a 
great pioneering purpose in the days 
when large categories of persons were 
excluded from social-insurance coverage 
and it was necessary clearly to establish 
their right to public aid. Today, how- 
ever, aS more adequate social-insurance 
provisions begin to reduce the numbers 
of persons requiring public assistance, it 
is imperative that our public-welfare ma- 
chinery be modernized in order to meet 
more adequately the special needs of all 
those who are still excluded from the 
general national prosperity. It is not 
only right in principle that we should do 
so but it is essential to the future 


_ strength and health of our Nation that 


no individuals—and especially no chil- 
dren—should be deprived of their right 
to share in the American ideal and to 
find some answer to their most basic 
needs. 

While some of the assistance changes 
proposed by the present administration 
move very slightly in the direction of my 
proposal, especially in making somewhat 
more adequate provision for medical care 
for ‘assistance recipients and in giving 
official recognition to the service factor in 
administering assistance, they make no 
approach whatsoever to the basic public- 
welfare problems with which my bill 
deals; namely, (a) universal coverage, 
more adequate levels of aid for all States; 
(b) a more realistic concept of the scope 


and purposes of public-welfare services: 
(c) the simplification of administrative 
procedures and organization. 

In at least one important respect the 
administration proposals move in the op- 
posite direction by proposing to reduce 
the Federal aid available to assist those 
older persons whose OASI benefit falls 
below the assistance level established as 
minimal by their States. For all these 
reasons it has seemed to me of the ut- 
most importance that the Congress 
should have before it a forward-looking 
publie-welfare bill which incorporates 
the best thinking of those familiar with 
this field and reflects our earnest concern 
for those many Americans whose prob- 
lems, needs, and hardships still lie out- 
side the.range of existing sd6cial measures. 
Only through a measure of scope and vi- 
sion can we be sure that our general 
social advance leaves in its wake no for- 
gotten Americans. 

In the statement which follows a more 
detailed explanation of the provisions of 
this bill is given. 
PROVISIONS OF THE PUBLIC WELFARE ACT OF 
1956 

General: The bill provides a new title 
XVI for the Social Security Act under 
which a State could submit a compre- 
hensive public-welfare plan for assist- 
ance to needy persons and welfare serv- 
ices as defined in the bill. States that 
wished to do so could continue to operate 
programs of assistance under the exist- 
ing provisions of titles I, IV, X, and XIV, 
but the new matching provisions de- 
scribed below are applicable only to title 
XVI and the usual provision is made to 
preclude assistance payments to any in- 
dividual under more than one title of 
the act. For most States the scope, flex- 
ibility, and financial provisions of title 
XVI would probably prove an induce- 
ment to change, but the optional fea- 
ture would ease the transitional process 
and make it possible for a State, which 
wished to retain certain programs—as, 
for example, aid to the blind—on the 
present basis, to do so. 

Coverage for assistance: This bill 
makes it possible for a State to receive 
Federal aid for assistance to any needy 
person and not exclusively for those over 
65, blind, permanently and totally dis- 
abled, or those meeting the restrictive 
definition for aid to dependent chil- 
dren—as at present. Administration by 
categorical groups would, however, be 
optional with the States, provided the 
basis for establishing the categories was 
reasonable. Assistance could not, how- 
ever, be paid to persons residing in pub- 
lic institutions other than ‘medical insti- 
tutions nor te patients in an institution 
for tuberculosis or mental disease. 

Higher assistance levels: This bill 
would provide a more flexible, rational, 
and adequate financial base for assist- 
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ance payments in all States by making 
the fellowing changes: 

First. Ceilings, or the maximum pay- 
ments subject to Federal aid would be 
increased to $75 a month for all adults 
and $37.50 for all children. Present 
maxima in old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled are $55 a month; in aid 
to dependent children the present ceil- 
ings are $30 each for the first child and 
adult caretaker and $21 a month for 
each additional child. In both cases, 
however, the amounts are scheduled to 
be reduced, under existing law, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1956. 

Second. Matching on the average of 
all payments rather than in terms of 
each individual payment as at present 
would, however, make it possible to re- 
ceive Federal matching for higher pay- 
ments in cases of unusual need—pro- 
vided these were offset by other pay- 
ments below the maximum level. 

Third. A new and simplified matching 
formula would replace the present com- 
plex and inequitable formula which 
neither recognizes the special needs of 
low-income States nor the great efforts 
made by some States to provide more 
adequately for their own needy. Under 
the proposed formula the total of all 
assistance payments—within the aver- 
age ceilings as shown in 1 above—would 
receive a 62-percent Federal reimburse- 
ment in any State whose average per 
capita income was the same as that of 
the United States asa whole. For States 
above this average the percentage of 
Federal reimbursement would be pro- 
portionately decreased but would in no 
case fall below 50 percent. For States 
with a lower than average per capita 
income the percentage of Federal reim- 
bursement would be proportionately in- 
creased but the maximum level of 
reimbursement would be 80 percent. 
Under this formula the needy in both 
the high- and low-income States would 
benefit: the former by the higher reim- 
bursable ceilings and the latter by the 
higher rate of reimbursement. 

Fourth. Welfare services provided by 
the public welfare agency would be sub- 
ject to the same rate of reimbursement 
as assistance payments. Increasingly 
those persons turning to public welfare 
agencies for aid are those with special 
needs requiring knowledgeable service 
for their solution. Such service can 
often help speed the return of the in- 
dividual to self-support, secure for him 
the care he needs from other sources, 
prevent serious or long-term future dif- 
ficulties, and reduce the cost to the pub- 
lic of extended dependency. For ex- 
ample: many people needing medical 
care or rehabilitative service do not know 
what provisions are available or how to 
go about applying for them: many 
people. are lingering in general or men- 
tal hospitals simply because they have 
no other place to go—and no one to 
help them find such a place; many peo- 
ple living in areas where their former 
source of livelihood has ceased to exist 
need help in moving to areas of new 
opportunity; many children might be 
saved from juvenile delinquency or other 
forms of costly social maladjustment if 
their parents received helpful guidance 
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at the crucial time or—in cases where 
substitute family care was necessary— 
the child welfare services of the public 
welfare agency could make prompt and 
adequate provision for their adoptive or 
foster-care placement. An advantage 
of this bill to the child-welfare program 
is the fact that it permits child-welfare 
workers to apply assistance funds to the 
placement of needy children requiring 
foster care. The grave injustice done to 
this neediest group of children under the 
present act, which denies assistance to 
children not living with a close relative, 
was pointed out by the Welfare report 
of the Commission on Inter-govern- 
mental Relations. 

Fifth. Simplified administration, with 
consequent benefits to those requiring 
public welfare aid as well as to those 
who do its work and pay its cost, is pro- 
vided in this bill in several ways. 
Matching on the average of all payments, 
the optional elimination of categorical 
administration, and the provision of the 
same reimbursable formula for all types 
of aid would permit an enormous reduc- 
tion in paperwork with subsequent re- 
duction in the cost of overhead adminis- 
tration. The bill also requires that the 
program be administered by a single 
agency at each level of Government thus 
eliminating costly duplication, overlap- 
ping, and confusion of responsibility. 
Frpm the point of view of the individual 
or family requiring help the advantage 
of a single agency is obvious. 

Sixth. Availability of benefits: The bill 
makes it a condition of the broadened 
base of Federal financial assistance pro- 
vided by this new title that its benefits 
should be available to all qualified per- 
sons without residence or citizenship re- 
quirements. No public welfare program 
can be considered to be fulfilling its func- 
tion as the ultimate guarantee against 
individual need if it arbirtarily excludes 
needy persons solely because of their 
length of residence. The very factors 
that make it essential for the Federal 
Government to share the broad public 
welfare responsibilities of the States 
make it equally essential that such aid 
be available to all. 

Seventh. The Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico: This bill rights a long- 
standing injustice toward our fellow 
American citizens in the Virgin Islands 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
by extending to these jurisdictions the 
same program provisions as apply in the 
States and Territories. ’ 

Eighth. Confidential assistance rec- 
ords: This bill restores to all persons re- 
ceiving assistance under this title the 
protection formerly required by all titles 
that the facts concerning their receipt of 
assistance be treated as confidential in- 
formation. | 

Ninth. Personnel training: The bill 
recognizes the serious shortages in quali- 
fied public welfare personnel by provid- 
ing special financial aid for training such 
personnel. 

The text of the bill follows: 

A bill to amend the Social Security Act to 
enable the States to establish more ade- 
quate public welfare programs, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the ‘Public Welfare Act of 1956.” 
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Sec. 2. Effective July 1, 1956, the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, is further amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new title: 

“TITLE XVI—COMPREHENSIVE PUBLIC WELFARE 
PROGRAM 
“Purpose 

“Sec. 1601 (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that whereas the Nation’s strength de- 
pends upon the welfare of its individual 
members and families and whereas, social in- 
surance programs alone cannot anticipate all 
situations of individual need, therefore a pro- 
gram of public welfare to meet such needs is 
an essential part of the Nation’s program of 
social security. 

“(b) The purpose of this title is to enable 
each State to develop, as an optional alterna- 
tive to the present programs of public assist- 
ance and child welfare services authorized by 
titles I, IV, V, X, and XIV. A comprehensive 
public welfare program providing (1) eco- 
nomic assistance on an individualized basis 
for those persons or families whose basic 
needs in accordance with standards estab- 
lished by the States, are not fully met 
through their own resources, social insurance, 
or other social measures, (2) welfare services 
for those who require aid in meeting their 
own needs, achieving self-support, or dis- 
charging their own responsibilities and for 
those who require special social protection 
because of youth, age, disability, or other 
special vulnerability, and (3) community 
welfare services. 

“Appropriations 

“Sec. 1602 (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, a sum sufficient to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. The sums made available 
under this section shall be used (1) for mak- 
ing payments to States which have submitted, 
and had approved by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary) a State public welfare 
plan and (2) to enable the Secretary to ex- 
tend and strengthen facilities for training 
and to make training available for personnel 
of State and local public welfare agencies by 
making grants to State agencies administer- 
ing plans approved under this title, colleges, 
universities, and other approved educational 
institutions. 

“State public welfare plans 

“Sec. 1603 (a) To be approved under this 
title a State plan must— 

“(1) Provide that it shall be in effect in 
all political subdivisions of the State and, 
if administered by them, be mandatory upon 
them; 

“(2) Provide for such financial participa- 
tion by the State, and for such distribution 
of funds, as to assure meeting the need of 
all eligible individuals throughout the State, 
as determined in accordance with standards 


. established by the State; 


“(3) (A) Either provide for the establish- 
ment or designation of a single State agency 
to administer the plan, or provide for the 
establishment or designation ef a single 
State agency to supervise the local adminis- 
tration of the plan, and (B) provide that 
there will be not more than one agency of a 
local subdivision of the State designated or 
established to administer the plan within 
such subdivision; 

“(4) Provide for granting an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before the State agency 
to any individual whose claim for assistance 
is denied or is not acted upon with reason- 
able promptness; 

“(5) Provide such methods of administra- 
tion as are found by the Secretary to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the plan (including methods relating 
to the establishment and maintenance of 
personnel standards on a merit basis, except 
that the Secretary shall exercise no authority 
with respect to the selection, tenure of office, 
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and compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such methods) ; 

“(6) Provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time require, and comply 
with such provisions as the Secretary may 
from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 
ports; 

“(7) Provide that the State agency shall, 
in determining need for assistance, take into 
consideration any other income and re- 
sources of an individual claiming assistance; 

“(8) Provide safeguards which restrict the 
use or disclosure of information concerning 
applicants and recipients to purposes di- 
rectly connected with the administration of 
the State plan; 

“(9) Provide that all individuals wishing 
to make application for assistance shall have 
opportunity to do sd and that assistance 
shall be furnished with reasonable prompt- 
ness to all eligible individuals; 

“(10) Provide, if the plan includes pay- 
ments to or in behalf of individuals in pri- 
vate or public institutions for the establish- 
ment or designation of a State authority or 
authorities which shall be responsible for 
establishing and maintaining standards for 
such institutions; 

“(11) Provide, if assistance is adminis- 
tered by categories, for a reasonable basis 
for establishing such categories which ex- 
cludes from assistance no otherwise eligible 
individual; and 

“(1) Provide that no aid will be furnished 
any individual under the plan with respect 
to any period with respect to which he is 
receiving old-age assistance under the State 
plan approved under section 2 of this act, 
and to dependent children under the State 
plan approved under section 402 of this act, 
aid to the blind under the State plan ap- 
proved under section 1002 of this act, or aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled un- 
der the State plan approved under section 
1402 of this act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve any plan 
which fulfills the conditions specified in sub- 
section (a) except that he shall not approve 
any plan which imposes, as a condition of 
eligibility for assistance or welfare service 
under the plan (1) any residence require- 
ment which excludes any otherwise eligible 
individual actually residing, permanently or 
temporarily, in the State, or (2) any citizen- 
ship requirement which excludes a citizen of 
the United States. 

“Payment to States 


“Sec. 1604. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay to each State which has an ap- 
proved plan under this title for each quar- 
ter after June 30, 1956 an amount, which 
shall he used exclusively for carrying out 
the State plan, equal to the Federal per- 
centage for such State (as determined in ac- 
cordance with section 1607 (a) of the total 
amounts expended during such quarter un- 
der the State plan, not counting so much of 
such expenditures for any month for as- 
sistance as exceeds the product of $75 multi- 
plied by the total number of individuals 18 
years of age and over who received assistance 
for such month plus the product of $37.50 
times the total number of individuals un- 
der the age of 18 who received assistance 
for such month. 

“(b) The method of computing and pay- 
ing such amounts shall be as follows: 

“(1) the Secretary shall, prior to the be- 
ginning of each quarter estimate the amount 
to be paid to such State for such quarter 
under the provisions of subsection (a), such 
estimate to be based on (A) a report filed 
by the State containing its estimate of the 
total sum to be expended in such quarter in 
accordance with the provisions of such sec- 


tion, and stating the amount appropriated — 
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or made available by the State and its po- 
litical subdivisions for such expenditures in 
such quarter, and if the sum of such amount 
and the estimated Federal grant to be paid 
the State under such section is less than 
the total sum of such estimated expendi- 
tures, the’source from which the difference 
is expected to be derived; and (B) such 
other data as to such estimated expenditures 
and such other investigations as the Sec- 
retary may find necessary. 

“(2) The Secretary shall then certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the amount so 
estimated by the Secretary’ (A) reduced or 
increased, as the case may be, by any sum 
which he finds that his estimate for any 
prior quarter was greater or less than the 
amount which would have been paid to the 
State under subsection (a) for such quarter, 
and (B) reduced by a sum equivalent to the 
pro rata share to which the United States 
is equitably entitled, as determined by the 
Secretary, of the net amount recovered dur- 
ing any prior quarter by the State or any 
political subdivision thereof under the State 
plan; except that such increases or reduc- 
tions shall not be made to the extent that 
such sums have been applied to make the 
amount certified for any prior quarter 
greater or less than the amount estimated 
by the Secretary for such prior quarter; 
Provided, That any part of the amount re- 
covered from the estate of a deceased re- 
cipient which is not in excess of the amount 
expended by the State or any political sub- 
division thereof, for the funeral expenses of 
the deceased shall not be considered as a 
basis for reduction under clause (B) of this 
paragraph. 

“(3) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
prior to audit or settlement by the General 
Accounting Office, pay to the State, at the 
time or times fixed by the Secretary, the 
amount so certified. , 


“Operation of State plans 


“Sec. 1605. In the case of any State plan 
which has been approved by the’ Secretary, 
if the Secretary, after reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing to the State agency 
administering or supervising the administra- 
tion of such plan, finds— 

“(1) That the plan has been so changed 
as to impose any requirement prohibited by 
section 1603 (b), or that in the administra- 
tion of the plan any such prohibited require- 
ment is imposed, with the knowledge of such 
State agency, in a substantial number of 
cases; or 

“(2) That in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any provision required by section 1603 
(a) to be included in the plan; the Secretary 
shall notify such State agency that further 
payments will not be made to the State until 
he is satisfied that such prohibited require- 
ment is no longer imposed or that there is 
no longer any such failure to comply. Until 
he is so satisfied, the Secretary shall make 
no further certification to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment to such State. 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 1606. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘assistance’ means money 
payments to or medical care in behalf of or 
any type of remedial care recognized under 
State law in behalf of needy individuals who 
have attained the age of 18 years and are not 
inmates of a public institution except as a 
patient in a medical institution and, with 
respect to needy individuals under the age 
of 18 years, money payments made to or 
medical care in behalf of or any type of 
remedial care recognized under State law in 
behalf of parents, relatives, or other indi- 
viduals who assume responsibility for pa- 
rental care and support of them, if such 
parents, relatives, or other individuals main- 
tain a family home for such needy indi- 
viduals: Provided, That such needy indi- 
viduals (whether or not they have attained 
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the age of 18 years) are not individuals who 
are patients in an institution for tuberculosis 
or mental disease. 

“(b) The term ‘welfare services’ includes 
personal services performed by persons em- 
ployed by the agency administering the plan, 
directed to any of the following ends: assist- 
ing the recipient of or applicant for assist- 
ance to meet his own needs, establish partial 
or total self-support, utilize existing re- > 
sources, more adequately discharge his own 
family and other social responsibilities, or 
participate in community life; extending pro- 
tective services and assuring care to children 
who are deprived of adequate parental or 
other responsible adult care; extending serv- 
ices to strengthen the family environment 
of children, older people, the handicapped, 
and others with special needs; acting as a 
source of referral, guidance, and facilitating ~ 
aid; extending; cooperative social services to 
other public agencies upon their request; 
stimulating both social agencies and indi- 
viduals in the community to provide needed 
social services; establishing and maintaining 
standards for such services where the State 
law so provides. 

“(c) The term ‘medical care’ means medi- 
cal services for needy individuals through 
payments by the agency administering the 
plan (including payments of insurance 
premiums therefor) to persons, agencies, or 
institutions furnishing or procuring such 
services. 

“(d) The term ‘State’ shall include the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 


“Federal percentage 


“Sec. 1607 (a) The ‘Federal percentage’ for 
any State shall be 100 percent less than the 
State percentage; and the State percentage 
shall be that percentage which beass the 
same ratio to 38 percent as the per capita 
income of such State bears to the per capita 
income of the United States, except that the 
Federal share shall in no case be more than 
80 percent or less than 50 percent. 

“(b) The Federal percentage for each State 
shail be promulgated by the Secretary be- 
tween July 1 and August 31, of each even- 
numbered year, on the basis of the average 
per capita income of each State and of the 
United States for the three most recent con- 
secutive years for which satisfactory data are 
available from the Department of Commerce. 
Such promulgation shall, for purposes of 
this section, be conclusive for each of the 
eight quarters in the period beginning July 
1 next succeeding such promulgation: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary shall promulgate 
such percentage as soon as possible after the 
enactment of this title, which~ promulga- 
tion shall be conclusive for the purpose of 
this section for each of the four quarters in 
the period July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 
1957. 

“Administrative provisions 

“Sec. 1608. The Secretary is authorized to 
establish within the Social Security Admin- 
istration an Office of Public Welfare to ad- 
minister the provisions of this title.” 





Guaranteeing Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 
Mr.GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 


10 years since I first came to the Con- 
gress I have been pleased to see—and to 
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help bring about—a remarkable im- 
provement in the status of civil rights. 
As we look back on these 10 years we can- 
not avoid being deeply impressed by how 
much that has happened to remove in- 
equities and inequalities and to bring 
about a more healthy society in our de- 
mocracy. During that time we have seen 
some of our own cities and States do ex- 
actly what we have maintained should 
be done nationally—and that is set up 
fair-employment practices and antidis- 
crimination agencies. And, nationally, 
the courts have been instrumental in 
bringing about some _ far-reaching 
changes in the American scene. 

But this progress has not always been 
steady. There have been ups and downs. 
There have been periods of retrogres- 
sion. It is my feeling we are in such a 
period right now. The tensions which 
have been building up in some areas, 
stimulated by those who refuse to con- 
form to the law or who seek to delay the 
application of the law, have already led 
to some serious and even tragic conse- 
quences. 

I am not taking the position here in 
the House that these issues are easily 
solved or can be met merely by words. 
But there is a need for speaking out on 
this subject, to demonstrate that those 
who oppose progress in civil rights are 
not in truth the voice of the American 
people or of the Congress. 

Alsc, however, there is a need for 
action. Action has been too long de- 
layed. That is why I have proceeded 
to infroduce bills to assure greater ad- 
herence to and protection for the civil 
rights of the American people of what- 
ever color or creed. 

The greatest ally we have in the fight 
for full civil rights is that great instru- 
ment which was drafted in my city of 
Philadelphia, the Constitution of the 
United States. As has been said, the 
Constitution is colorblind. It applies 
equally to all. It is the rock of our 
freedom. It cannot be set aside by States 
acting on their own or by individuals 
who set up their own views or prejudices 
to be above the requirements and prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. 

In this respect, the courts, as I said, 
have done a remarkable job in interpret- 
ing the Constitution in this field of civil 
rights. But the courts do not act in a 
vacuum. Cases must be brought. They 
must be fought up through the lower 
courts. They must present clear-cut 
constitutional issues in order to reach 
the highest court for final determina- 
tion. 

‘I am deeply proud that in the years 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S. Truman administrations the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States was 
always in the forefront in bringing civil- 
rights cases up through the courts to 
the Supreme Court. 

In the past few years some people 
seem to have closed their eyes to some 
of the most glaring incidents of viola- 
tion of civil rights. The Till case is a 
good example. There have been others. 
We read that in some States spiritual 
successors of the days of the lynch mob 
and the fiery cross are now busily at 
work whipping up hatred for the Negro. 

Let us not for a moment fool ourselves 
that achieving integration in the schools 
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can be accomplished if this hatred is 
allowed to go on unchecked and un- 
challenged. The excesses of the few 
must be stopped by law and by order— 
and by decency. 

There is a role here for the churches. 
There is a role here for local law and 
order, and for State law, and for na- 
tional justice. There is much which has 
to be done. But fundamentally, we 
must see to it that the rabble rouser or 
the fanatic or the lawless mobster can- 
not defy the laws of this country or of 
God. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, while we 
need tolerance and moderation and 
understanding and all the other things 
which go with accomplishing social 
change smoothly and effectively, we also 
need the authority of law and the pun- 
ishment—swift and sure—of those who 
flagrantly defy the law. 

Let us enforce the laws we have to pro- 
tect the individual. If local appointees 
and elected officials will not or cannot 
enforce those laws to protect the indi- 
vidual, then the States must step in; and 
if they fail, then the Federal Govern- 
ment must exercise its responsibilities 
under the Constitution to guarantee the 
rights of the individual. 

If more laws are needed, let us pass 
them. I have introduced the so-called 
civil-rights package of proposed laws 
which are intended to nail down and 
make clear the responsibilities of the 
Federal Government in this field, but it 
seems to me that effective and active and 
vigorous enforcement of laws now on 
the books would go a long way toward 
resolving the issue. 

How can it be that a boy can be kid- 
naped and murdered but no one is con- 
victed of a crime, such as happened in 
the Till case? How does it happen that 
Negroes can be shot and killed in some 
areas but the person who wields the gun 
is found innocent of wrongdoing on the 
plea of self-defense against, for instance, 
an unarmed Negro? : 

Cases of this kind help to bring about 
a condition in which hate groups can 
flourish, because the haters develop a 
defiance of law and feel that they are 
immune from punishment in their mob 
activities against Negroes. 

As one who has voted for and sup- 
ported antilynch, antipoll tax, and FEPC 
bills, and who believes in their principles, 
I call upon this country to act now to 
end these terrible incidents by prompt 
and decisive policies to guarantee civil 
rights for all 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert a 
statement which I recently submitted to 
the Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Communications, House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
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This statement was in support of H. R. 

3087 which is similar to my own bill, 

H. R. 8828. H. R. 3087, introduced by 

Congressman CHARLES BENNETT, Of Flor- 

ida, proposes three ways of liberalizing 

railroad retirement benefits. My state- 
ment, which follows, explains its pro- 
visions: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. Byrp, MEMBER OF 
ConcrRess, SIXTH WEST VIRGINIA DISTRICT, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND COMMUNICATIONS, HOUSE INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to testify here today in favor of H. R. 
3087, introduced by Congressman BENNETT of 
Florida. I have introduced a similar bill, 
H. R. 8828. This bill proposes three ways of 
liberalizing railroad retirement benefits. It 
provides, first, retirement at age 60 with 30 
years of service, or with 35 years of service_ 
regardless of age. Secondly, it provides for 
computation of credit for service prior to 
January 1, 1937, on the basis of the five 
highest years rather than on the basis of 
average earnings for the years 1924-1931. 
Thirdly, it provides a 15 percent increase 
across the board to pensioners, annuitants, 
and survivors. 

Reducing the retirement age after many 
years of service is necessary to care for those 
who lose their railroad positions at advanced 
ages, but before they have reached 65. Per- 
haps 65 as a retirement age is not a great 
hardship on rail employees who can remain 
in their employment until attaining that 
age, but it does seem that Congress should 
attempt to give some relief to employees who, 
through no fault of their own, lose their 
position a few years before becoming 65. 

The Railroad Retirement Act was estab- 
lished in 1934 to deal with the hazards with- 
in the industry, and there is no greater haz- 
ard which can confront a worker today than 
to lose one’s job late in life after many years 
of faithful service to the employer of his 
choice. This has happened to a large group 
of shop employees in the past. Those em- 
ployees were deprived of their living. They 
have used up their unemployment insur- 
ance, sold their savings bonds, depleted their 
savings, and they are desperate when they 
must take a reduced pension because they 
are not 65 years of age. There is another 
class of employees who are interested in this 
provision—those who are in poor health and 
cannot qualify for a disability pension un- 
der the present act. This class would gladly 
retire, and it would be in the interest of all 
concerned if employees in this condition 
were availed of the opportunities for earlier 
retirement. 

The elimination of the test period 1924- 
31 is another provision of this bill that is 
very important to all railway employees who 
had service with the rail lines prior to 1937 
when the present act became law. The 
using of this period to determine annuities 
brings in the depression years of 1929-30, 
when some of the railway employees were 
only working a few days per month, and 
using this as a basis is the reason why only 
a little more than 1 percent today qualify 
for the maximum annuity or pension of 
$165.60 per month. A precedent has been 
established by social security in which the 
4 highest years are used. H. R. 3087 would 
substitute the 5 highest years in lieu of 
this low earning period which has no rela- 
tion to our present economy. There are 
over 60 million workers today in this coun- 
try, and I say without fear of contradiction 
that none of them work at the level of earn- 
ings they made in the years 1924-31. 
Every railway employee who retires before 
1967 will have to use prior service credits, 
and this feature alone accounts for the fact 
that few retired railway workers have any 
conception of what their annuities will be 
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until they retire and the sad news is broken 
to them by the Railroad Retirement Board. 


The 15 percent increase would benefit all 
annuitants and pensioners. This would be 
of general help in the financial problems 
faced by all retired rail employees. Most of 
the retired people who are trying to live 
on a pegged income of a pension today find 
it very hard to cope with the high prices, 
and they learn that their pension dollars 
buy so little. In 1951 the last increase was 
made in their rail pensions and annuities. 
Several increases have been granted mem- 
bers of the various labor crafts during this 
interim. Retired railroaders feel that they 
are the forgotten creatures who contributed 
generously toward the national economy 
while employed in the heyday of their work- 
ing career. They look forward, most hope- 
fully, to this Congress for relief from an 
intoferable situation. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for per- 
mitting me to appear here today in behalf 
of the measure introduced by Congressman 
BENNETT. In introducing a similar bill, I 
recognized the need for such legislation, and 
I sincerely hope that your distinguished 
committee will be able to act favorably upon 
H. R. 3087. 





Santa Fe Railroad: Misleading 
Advertising 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s newspaper I was impressed by a 
large advertisement on behalf of the 
Santa Fe Railroad which advertised the 
fact that this railroad was spending $102 
million for progress in building for the 
great future growth in America’s indus- 
try and population. This ad points out 
that this is the largest sum this ~ xvilroad 
has ever budgeted for capital improve- 
ments in a single year and that the costs 
of these improvements were computed 
to $270,000 per day for 1956. 

In the next portion of this ad it is 
stated that the largest part of this ex- 
penditure will be for 5,210 additions to 
the railroad’s fleet of freight cars, in- 
cluding many of new and improved de- 
sign. 

In one of its most-emphatic sentences, 
this advertisement states that all of this 
progress comes from Santa Fe dollars— 
earned dollars—not a single penny from 
taxes paid by taxpayers. 

This advertisement is typical of the 
great quantity of misleading advertise- 
ment which is being disseminated to the 
American public about the public spirit 
of the corporate spending. Nowhere does 
this advertising tell the public the truth 
about the fast tax writeoff certificate 
which makes it possible for the railroad 
to pay for the great bulk of this expan- 
sion out of current income which would 
normally flow to the Public Treasury in 
the form of taxes. Through the use of 


the rapid amortization device, the rail- 
road will be able to amortize this invest- 
ment and siphon off its profits to this im- 
provement during the period of the next 5 
years. In this way, the railroad cars get 
constructed but most of the money is 
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money that would otherwise be public 
tax funds. 

When they tell you that this progress 
comes from Santa Fe’s dollars—earned 
dollars—and not a single penny comes 
from taxes you pay, they are forgetting 
to tell you that the dollars they use are 
dollars short-circuited from the United 
States Treasury in taxes deferred and 
perhaps never paid. 

So in the end every taxpayer is helping 
to contribute to the great progress of the 
Santa Fe this year. Let us give credits 
where they are due. 





Foreign Aid on a Permanent Basis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask ~ 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Take the Coach Out,” pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Star of March 
20, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TAKE THE CoacH OvuT 


Just suppose an Indiana high-school bas- 
ketball coach had what was considered the 
best team, man for man, in the State. And 
suppose he decided at the beginning of the 
season to use a zone defense. And suppose 
that his team lost their first 10 games even 
though their shooting percentage was about 
.450 because their defense failed to stop the 
offense of the other teams. Would it not 
seem logical to conclude that the coach ought 
to switch his defense to a man-to-man de- 
fense instead of sticking to a system that 
failed 10 times in a row? 

Now that is just about the same position 
that our State Department is in today. For 
10 years straight the State Department has 
been sending an average of $5 billion a year 
abroad in foreign aid. The idea is to win the 
cold war by helping our allies become strong 
and united and to win more allies to our side. 
Yet today, after 10 years of doing the same 
thing defensively, what do we find? We find 
our allies less united. The neutralists are 
more neutral. There is less military strength 
abroad than was promised. And the Soviet 
Union has been winning skirmish after skir- 
mish in the cold war both in taking territory 
and in winning support from the uncom- 
mitted nations. 

Now with such a record of repeated loss in 
the 10 years of foreign aid, would it not seem 
logical to conclude that the State Depart- 
ment ought to switch its tactics? Wouldn’t 
some other means of defense seem called for 
to replace the practice of sending $5 billion 
of foreign aid abroad and getting no appre- 
ciable results? It would seem so to us. 

Yet the State Department is now going be- 
fore Congress again and asking for another 
$4,900,000,000 for foreign aid. In addition it 
wants to put the foreign aid program on a 
permanent basis. The experts seem to have 
concluded that we must do again in the next 
10 years what fias failed to work in the last 
10 years. It just doesn’t make sense. 

We think the American people and Con- 
gress should insist that we either get rid of 
the coach who has lost the first 10 games 
through faulty defense, or the coach should 
be told to try a new kind of defense. The 
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foreign aid program should be either over- 
hauled or replaced. In our opinion, it should 
be abolished and in its place we should adopt 
a selective program of giving assistance in 
money and arms only to those nations that 
cooperate in creating unified defenses and in 
adopting policies that will weaken, not 
strengthen, the Communist foe. 


Now what is unreasonable about that? 





Relief for Truly Small Independent 
Natural Gas Producers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


_ Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the great newspapers of the country 
which has followed the controversy over 
natural gas legislation with most care 
and insight is the Denver Post. A re- 
cent editorial in that paper makes a sug- 
gestion which is so sensible and so prac- 
tical that it is difficult to see any 
reasonable basis for opposing it. 

Despite the unfortunate and arrogant 
lobbying in behalf of outright exemption 
legislation earlier this session, I am wi!'- 
ing to join any Senators who may wish 
to push legislation for the relief of the 
truly small independent natural gas pro- 
ducers and to allow all producers rates of 
return comparable to their risks. If no 
one does so, we must conclude that the 
only real pressure is for the big produc- 
ers, whose total exemption would clearly 
hurt millions of consumers. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the editorial entitled “How 
About a Reasonable Gas Bill?” and pub- 
lished in the Denver Post of March 8, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How ABOuT A REASONABLE GAS BILL? 

Now that tempers have had time to cool, 
following President Eisenhower’s veto of the 
Harris-Fulbright gas bill, it may be possible 
to consider the matter of gas regulation more 
calmly than before. 

Some new natural-gas legislation is desira- 
ble, although the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
which would have enriched producers by 
removing them from all effective regulation, 
was not the proper answer. 

There is need for a law which would: 

1. Exempt from regulation the thousands 
of small producers whose sales have little 
if any effect on the overall price of gas to 
consumers while keeping under regulation 
the few large producers who are the price- 
setters in the industry. 

2. Provide for the regulation of the large 
producers on a basis which would recognize 
that the gas-producing business, unlike 
other utility businesses, involves certain risks 
in exploring for new gas supplies and should 
receive an appropriate price reward as a 
result. 

This second purpose could be accomplished 
easily by giving the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Federal price regulatory body, au- 
thority to give gas companies a higher per- 
centage of return on their investment than 
the 6 percent (approximately) that is nor- 
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mally allowed electric power, telephone, and 
transportation utilities. 

A bill containing these provisions would 
be in line with the idea expressed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his veto message. 

The President stressed the fact that sus- 
picious circumstances surrounding the pas- 
sage of the bill were the primary cause for 
his veto. But he went on to say he wants 
a gas bill which would encourage the search 
for oil and include specific language pro- 
tecting consumers in their right to fair 
prices. 

In view of that last remark, it seems prob- 
able that the President would have vetoed 
the Harris-Fulbright bill even if the inci- 
dent of the $2,500 donation to a Senator’s 
campaign fund had not arisen. It is im- 
possible to fing’ in the Harris-Fulbright bill 
any specific language protecting consumers. 

Of course,4 law exempting small producers 
from regulation and providing for prices in 
proportion to risks would not satisfy many 
of the oil and gas companies which have 
been exerting their influence on behalf of 
the Harris-Pulbright bill. 

Large producers would not want the little 
fellows exempted. These large producers 
hope to trade on the sympathy that Con- 
gressmen always feel for small-business men. 
The big companies hope to receive more 
favorable consideration if they can keep all 
producers, large or small, under the same 
kind of regulation. 

Neither would the vehement backers of 
the Harris-Pulbright bill be satisfied with 
prices based on a recognition of business 
risks. Nothing short of complete exemption 
from regulation, with full authority to fix 
their own prices, will ever suit them. 

It is to be hoped that, in spite of the 
unyielding attitude of some of the large pro- 
ducers, a majority can be found in both 
Houses of Congress to vote for a sensible gas 
bill which will contain the protection for 
consumers which President Eisenhower con- 
siders essential. 

We may be sure that unless a new gas bill 
is passed, gas producers, and possibly the 
Federal Power Commission itself, will do all 
in their power to keep present price regula- 
tory laws from working satisfactorily. 

Trade journals of the oil and gas industry 
are already talking hopefully of the possi- 
bility that State governments may step in 
to restrict the amount of natural gas avail- 
able for interstate commerce. If that should 
occur, the gas industry will gleefully an- 
nounce that Federal interference with prices 
is drying up the gas supply, just as sup- 
porters of the Harris-Fulbright bill said it 
would. 

According to the Oil & Gas Journal, only 
1 of the 5 members of the Federal Power 
Commission believes it is practical to regu- 
late gas producers under present law. 

If the Commission should choose to take 
the position that it is confronted with an 
impossible job in trying to regulate thou- 
sands of gas producers, large and small, it 
could make such a mess of present regula- 
tory procedure that arguments in favor of no 
regulation would seem to have new validity. 

With the Harris-Fulbright bill definitely 
dead, Congressmen who are interested in the 
welfare of producers and consumers will do 
well to lend their support to efforts to devise 
reasonable and practical regulation, 





The Status of Forces Treaty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to announce that the leg- 
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islature of the State of California has 
adopted without dissenting vote a reso- 
lution expressing dissatisfaction with the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty and urg- 
ing the Federal Government to terminate 
that agreement at the earliest possible 
time. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 was intro- 
duced March 6, 1956, by a distinguished 
group of California Senators under the 
leadership of Senator Hugh P. Donnelly. 
It passed the senate on March 8 by a 
vote of 28 ayes, none opposed. It passed 
the assembly on March 21 with a vote of 
63 ayes, none opposed. 

I congratulate the State of California 
on the patriotism and discernment shown 
by the members of its legislature, of both 
political parties, in this unanimous ex- 
pression in favor of restoring the consti- 
tutional rights of American servicemen. 
I hope that this fine example will be fol- 
lowed in other States, and that the Con- 
gress of the United States will recognize 
and act on this problem. 

I am grateful to Mr. John M. Hanley, 
of Palo Alto, for keeping me informed on 
the progress of the resolution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the list of senators sponsoring 
the resolution and the text of the resolu- 
tion: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1, RELATIVE TO THE 
Status oF Forces TREATY 


(Introduced by Senators Donnelly, Dorsey, 
Coombs, Gibson, Byrne, Berry, Burns, Kraft, 
Erhart, Dilworth, Thompson, Breed, Brown, 
Williams, Abshire, McBride, Cunningham, 
John F. McCarthy, Harold T. Johnson, Short, 
Arnold, Hulse, Desmond, Busch, Regan, Rob- 
ert I. McCarthy, Cobey, Way, Hollister, Rich- 
ards, Ed. C. Johnson, Farr, Parkman, and 
Sutton, March 6, 1956.) 

Whereas on June 19, 1951, the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, including the United 
States, entered into an agreement commonly 
referred to as the™‘Status of Forces Treaty,” 
which was ratified by the Senate of the 
United States on July 15, 1953; and 

Whereas this agreement confers on each 
of the contracting nations criminal juris- 
diction over the military personnel of the 
other contracting nations stationed in the 
former; and thus permits American military 
personnel accused of crime to be tried in the 
courts and according to the laws of other 
countries; and 

Whereas in many countries where Ameri- 
can military personnel are stationed the law 
does not provide the same safeguards as are 
provided by the courts ef this country, in- 
cluding such fundamental requirements of 
due process as a full statement of the speci- 
fications of the crime alleged, right to bail, 
presentation to the grand jury in all serious 
cases, fair trial by an unbiased judge and 
jury, confrontation of witnesses, presump- 
tion of inocence, and entitlement to counsel; 
and 

Whereas foreign military personnel sta- 
tioned in this country would under the agree- 
ment be placed in a better position than our 
servicemen since they would be entitled to 
the safeguards mentioned, indicating that 
the agreement is not truly reciprocal; and 

Whereas there is no justification whatever 
for this country continuing such an arrange- 
ment that is so unfair and unjust;to those 
who are making the greatest sacrifices to 
serve the Nation and who are entitled to the 
full protection of our Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California (jointly), That the mem- 
bers of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia take this means to indicate their dis- 
satisfaction with the so-called Status of 
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Forces Treaty, and to urge the Federal Gov- 
ernment to terminate that agreement at the 
earliest possible time; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit suitably pre- 
pared copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States. 





The Public Assistance Amendments of 
1956 and the Child-Health and Welfare 
Amendments of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1956, I introduced legislation, 
H. R. 9120, which would amend the pub- 
lic assistance titles of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. I introduced this legislation 
as chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means at the request of the admin- 
istration. My purpose in introducing H. 
R. 9120 was to permit public study and 
comment. 

My distinguished colleague on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Honorable DaNIEt A, REED, of New York, 
introduced similar legislation, H. R. 9091. 

I have today announced that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is tentatively 
scheduled to begin public hearings on 
Thursday, April 12, 1956, on these two 
bills, as well as on H. R. 10283 intro- 
duced by me, and H. R. 10284, intro- 
duced by Mr. Reed, of New York, relat- 
ing to amendments to the provisions of 
the Social Security Act pertaining to 
child welfare services. These latter two 
bills were also introduced at the request 
of the administration. In announcing 
these hearings I indicated that the com- 
mittee would also receive testimony on 
other bills amending the public assist- 
ance titles and related provisions of the 
Social Security Act. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time of introduc- 
ing H. R. 9120, I issued a press release 
explaining the principal features of the 
bill. For the benefit of the Members of 
Congress and other interested persons, 
I would like to include that release at 
this point in the Recorp. In addition 
I would like to include a summary pre- 
pared by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the Child- 
Health and Welfare Amendments of 
1956, H. R. 10283. 

The matters follow: 

CHAIRMAN JERE Cooper, DeMOcRAT, OF TEN- 
NESSEE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS, ToDAY ANNOUNCES INTRODUCTION OF 
LEGISLATION AMENDING THE PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE TITLES OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY AcT, 
H. R. 9120 ; 

Hon. JERE Cooper, Democrat, Tennessee, 
chairman of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, today announced that he had 
introduced legislation, H. R. 9120, at the re- 
quest of the administration to amend the 
public assistance and related Provisions of 
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the Social Security Act. Chairman Cooprr’s 
complete statement is as follows: 

“As chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, I have today introduced 
legislation, H. R. 9120, to amend the public 
assistance titles and related provisions of 
the Social Security Act. This legislation was 
prepared in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and embodies the public 
assistance recommendations made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his state of the Union 
message and in his budget message. I have 
introduced this legislation at the request of 
the administration. 

“While no action has yet been scheduled 
by the Committee on Ways and Means on 
this legislation, the introduction of the bill 
will make it available for public study and 
comment. It is probable that some legisla- 
tive action will be taken by the Congress 
this year on public assistance, in view of the 
fact that the present matching formula (the 
so-called McFarland amendment) for the 
payment of Federal funds to the States for 
public assistance purposes is scheduled to 
terminate September 30, 1956. 

“The principal features of the bill are 
as follows: 

“1, Extension of the 1952 temporary match- 
ing formula: The bill would extend from 
September 30, 1956 to June 30, 1959 the pres- 
ent formula for Federal matching of assist- 
ance payments. Under the present formula, 
the Federal share in old-age assistance, eid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled is four-fifths of the first $25 
of a State’s average monthly payment per 
recipient, plus one-half of the remainder, 
within individual maximums of $55. For 
aid to dependent children, the Federal share 
is four-fifths of the first $15 of the State’s 
average monthly payment per recipient, plus 
one-half of the remainder, with individual 
maximums of $30 for the adult, $30 for the 
first child, and $21 for each additional child 
in a family. In the absence of such an ex- 
tension of the present matching formula, on 
October 1, 1956, the Federal share in ex- 
penditures for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and totaliy 
disabled would be reduced to three-fourths 
of the first $20 of the average monthly 
payment per recipient, plus one-half of the 
remainder up to a maximum of $50 on any 
individual payment. In aid to dependent 
children, there would be similar changes in 
the Federal formula. This extension of the 
current matching formula would be effective 
only with respect to persons who are on the 
public assistance rolls before July 1, 1957 
and to those persons who are added to the 
rolls after that date who are not receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits. It 
is estimated that this provision will cost $155 
million in fiscal year 1957 (9 months’ ex- 
tension) and $210 million annually in fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959. 

“2. Revised matching formula for persons 
added to the old-age assistance rolls after 
June 30, 1957 who receive old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits: The bill would 
provide a new matching formula with respect 
to old-age assistance recipients who are add- 
ed for the first time to the public-assistance 
rolls after June 30, 1957 and who receive 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 
Federal matching-in-assistance payments in 
regard to persons in this category would be 
50 percent of the average monthly payment 
per recipient up to a maximum of $55 on the 
payment to any one recipient. It is estimated 
that this provision will save approximately 
$6.5 million in fiscal year 1958 and $73 million 
annually by the year 1967. ¢ , 

“3. Matching of assistance expenditures 
for medical care: The bill would amend the 
formula for determining the Federal share of 
assistance expenditures to provide separate 
dollar-per-dollar matching of State expendi- 
tures for medical care in behalf of assistance 
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recipients, including expenditures for insur- 
ance premiums for medical care, up to a 
specified maximum. This maximum is de- 
termined by multiplying $6 a month by the 
number of adult recipients and $3 a month 
by the number of child recipients. There is 
also included in the bill a provision for the 
establishment of an advisory council on 
medical care to advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. These pro- 
visions would be effective as of July 1, 1957. 
It is expected that the cost of this feature of 
the bill would be $65 million in fiscal year 
ae and $110 million annually by fiscal year 

67. 

“4. Federal assistance for the training of 
public welfare personnel: The bill would as- 
sist the States in paying for the training of 
skilled workers to deal with the problems of 
persons receiving assistance. The Federal 
Government would share in State expendi- 
tures for this purpose for a 6-year period 
with the Federal share being 80 percent for 
the first 4 years and 6634 percent for the re- 
maining years. The funds are to be used by 
the States to make grants to institutions of 
higher learning for training of personnel for 
employment in public assistance programs 
and for establishing fellowships and special 
short-term courses of study. The bill would 
also provide for Federal payment of cer- 
tain costs connected with research and dem- 
onstration projects in social security. It is 
expected that the cost of these provisions in 
fiscal year 1957 woudl be $500,000 and $5 
million in fiscal year 1958. 

“5. Extension of aid to dependent chil- 
dren: The bill would liberalize the present 
provisions applicable to the aid to depend- 
ent-children program so as to extend the list 
of relatives with whom a child may live and 
receive aid to include first cousins, nephews, 
and nieces. The bill would also eliminate the 
school attendance requirement for children 
16 and 17 years of age thereby permitting 
disabled children and other children unable 
to attend school to receive assistance. This 
provision would be effective July 1, 1957, and 
would have an annual cost of $2 million. 

“6, Limitation on payments to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands: The bill would in- 
crease the dollar limitation now in effect for 
Federal public assistance grants to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands by 25 percent 
after June 30, 1956. For Puerto Rico the 
dollar limitation on annual Federal assist- 
ance grants would be raised from $4,250,000 
to $5,312,500, and for the Virgin Islands 
$160,000 to $200,000. It is expected that the 
cost of this provision would be $1,102,500 
annually. 

“7. Self-support and self-care: The bill 
would amend the purpose clauses of the 
public assistance titles to make explicit that 
restoration of recipients of public assistance 
to self-support or self-care is a program 
objective, and that strengthening of family 
life is an objective in the program of aid to 
dependent children. 

“It is my expectation that thorough public 
hearings would be held on this legislation in 
the event a decision is made by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to give considera- 
tion to the bill. I believe it essential that 
very careful study be given to the bill before 
it is acted on by the Congress and that care- 
ful examination be made of the effect that 
the financing features of the bill would have 
on the public assistance programs of the 
respective States. The humanitarian pur- 
poses of the public assistance program, 
modest as they may be, must be carefully 
safeguarded and developed so that our 
Nation’s needy may be assured an adequate 
standard of living and necessary medical 
care.” 

SumMarRyY OF CHILD HEALTH AND WELFARE 
AMENDMENTs oF 1956—H. R. 10283 
The bill would amend part $ of title V 


of the Social Security Act, relating to child- 
welfare services, in a number of respects. 
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It would also amend parts 1 and 2 of that 
title, relating to maternal and child health 
and crippled children’s services, with respect 
to special project grants. These amend- 
ments would be effective July 1, 1956. 


CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES 


Rural areas: The present limitations re- 
quiring that Federal child-welfare funds 
may be used for local child-welfare serv- 
ices only in predominantly rural areas would 
be removed. This would give greater flexi- 
bility to the States. Federal funds could be 
used in any part of the State where they are 
effective in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening child-welfare services. Em- 
phasis would, however, continue to be placed 
on services in rural areas, as in the maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s pro- 
visions of the present law. 

Foster care: The bill would make explicit 
the authority to use Federal funds for the 
extension and improvement of fost@? care. 

Amount authorized for annual appropria- 
tion: The amount authorized for annual 
appropriations for grants to the States for 
child-welfare services would be increased 
from the present $10 million to $12 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
to $15 million for each year thereafter. 

Allotment formula: In order to make the 
allotment of funds consistent with the above 
changes concerning rural areas and foster 
care, the bill would change the present statu- 
tory formula under which allotment is made 
entirely on the basis of rural child popula- 
tion under the age of 18. Allotments to 
the States of funds appropriated in any year 
for this purpose would, instead, be made 
(after a flat allotment) on the basis of the 
need of each State for financial assistance 
in carrying out its plan, as determined by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare after considering the relative popu- 
lation under 21 and the relative rural popu- 
lation under that age. 

The flat allotment referred to above, which 
would be made first, would be $40,000 if the 
appropriation were $10 million. It would be 
reduced proportionately if the appropriation 
were less than $10 million and would be 
raised proportionately if the appropriation 
were increased to the higher amounts au- 
thorized by the bill. 

Matching: Each State’s allotment would 
be available for paying the Federal share of 
the cost of the expenditures under the State 
plan, with the balance being made up from 
State and local funds. The Federal share 
would vary inversely with the State’s rela- 
tive per capita income between a minimum 
of 33% percent and a maximum of 66%, 
percent, with the share for the State with a 
per capita income equal to that for the 
United States being 50 percent. The Fed- 
eral share for Alaska and Hawaii would be 
set at 50 percent and for the Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico at 6634 percent. 

Reallotment: A new provision would be 
added to permit redistribuation of Federal 
funds, after a State certifies that any portion 
of its allotment will not be required for its 
program. The portions so certified would be 
reallotted from time to time to other States 
which the Secretary determines have need 
for and will be able to use amounts in excess 
of their original allotments. The reallot- 
ment among these States would be based on 
their State plans after taking into consider- 
ation the relative size of the population un- 
der age 21, the relative size of the rural pop- 
ulation under such age, and the relative per 
capita income of the States eligible for the 
reallotment. 

Special project grants: A new provision 
would authorize up to 15 percent of the 
funds appropriated for grants for child wel- 
fare services to be earmarked (in the appro- 
priation) for grants for special projects of 
regional or national significance. These 
special project grants would be available to 
State public-welfare agencies, and, with the 
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concurrence of such agencies, ‘to any public 
or nonprofit institution of higher education 
or research. 

Return of runaway children: The bill 
changes the present law by raising the age 
limit of children who may be returned to 
their community in another State through 
the use of Federal child welfare funds from 
16 years to 18 years, and adding authorization 
for the use of these funds for maintaining 
the children pending their return (for a pe- 
riod not exceeding 15 days). These costs, and 
the costs of the return of the child, could be 
met when they cannot be met by those legally 
responsible for the child's support. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS RELATING TO MATEENAL AND 
CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


The bill authorizes up to 1214 percent of 
the annual appropriation for grants for ma- 
ternal and child health services to be ear- 
marked, (in the appropriation) for special 
projects of regional or national significance. 
This percentage represents the same propor- 
tion of the total annual appropriation as is 
reserved at present for special projects grants. 
These special project grants would be avail- 
able not only to the State agencies admin- 
istering the State plans, as at present, but 
also, with their concurrence, to other public 
and nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
or research. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS RELATING TO CRIPPLED 

CHILDREN'S SERVICES 

Amendments, similar to those described 
above for maternal and child health services, 
would be made by the bill in the crippled 
children’s provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 





Greer County, Okla., Farmers Plead for 
the Right to Life, Liberty, and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the following letter is a plea from the 
residents of my home county of Greer, 
in the State of Oklahoma, who have de- 
voted a lifetime to farm operations: 

Mancum, Oxta., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Member of United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Vicror: We, the people of Greer 
County, Okla., who are dependent directly 
or indirectly upon agriculture for a living 
do appreciate what you are doing for agri- 
culture. We compliment you for your atti- 
tude and the work that you are doing in 
helping to secure a fair price for all agricul- 
tural products. The farmer is entitled to 
-100 percent of the cost on his products, like 
the manufacturer gets for his products. 

Price supports of 90 percent of parity on 
all agricultural products will go a long way 
toward keeping the farmer on the land. The 
farmer will have the money to pay his debts, 
buy the necessities of life, and a few lux- 
uries. The farmer’s purchasing power helps 
to keep the laborer employed. With the 
farmer and laborer working, our national 
economy will continue to be strong and 
move forward. This forward movement will 
prevent another depression of prices like 
the country experienced between 1929 and 
1932. 

Again we thank you for what you are 
doing to help secure a support price of 90 
percent or more on all agricultural products, 
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The farmer, the laborer, and the business- 
man in our country can continue to make 
a@ respectable living. 

Respectfully yours, 

John F. Radney, Farmer and President of 
Greer County Farmers Union; J. D. 
Gray, Real Estate and Insurance; 
Weaver Creed, Mayor, City of Mangum; 
Edgar H. Pruitt, Farmer; R. S. Morgan, 
Manager, Farmers Union Cooperative 
Gin; Zearl E. Lowe, Druggist; Guy R. 
Block, Merchant; George Terry, Mana- 
ger, Farmers Cooperative Gin Board; 
J. S. Russell, Farmer and Rancher; 
W. H. Pierson, Farmer; Charles T. 
House, Hardware, 





Let’s Fight for What Farmers Deserve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the April 
Farm Journal contains an excellent edi- 
torial setting forth a minimum program 
to provide American farmers with their 
rightful share of the national income. 

The 17 points listed are sound and fair, 
and should be borne in mind by all of 
us as we consider farm legislation during 
the next few weeks. I commend them 
to the membership of the Congress: 

Let’s FIGHT ror WHaT FARMERS DESERVE 


Because the Nation needs an expanding, 
prosperous agriculture rather than a shrink- 
ing one, the battle for progress in farming 
dare not cease. Income losses for many, even 
if not for all farmers, have grown serious. 

Farm Journal editors here set out 17 points 
on which we strongly believe work needs to 
be done. Others could be added. These we 
think are basic. 

1. Government must recognize that it de- 
manded high production for the needs of 
war, and should face fully the responsibility 
for readjustment. It paid off the makers of 
planes and guns so they could return to 
normal. It should be fully as fair with 
farmers. 

2. This country is rich enough to relieve 
victims of disaster anywhere here, and in 
many places abroad. When drought and 
crop failure hit farmers they are no less de- 
serving of outright relief. 

3. War veterans and other farmers who 
have earned a fair equity in land or equip- 
ment ought to have enough help, private or 
public, in the way of further credit, that they 
will not lose what they have built up. 

4. Private and Government agencies should 
push energetically to increase our sales in 
foreign markets; and no veto by the State 
Department on deals with the free world 
should be permitted. 


5. The prospects for new markets and new 
uses for farm products have hardly been 
scratched. Research in these fields should 
be doubled and redoubled. 

6. The kinks that cause actual waste and 
extra costs in distribution ought to be 
brought into the open and rooted out. They 
eat into farmers’ profits, 

7. New products have brought big pros- 
perity to hundreds of American industries. 
Agriculture must have more ways to diver- 
sify. A large-scale research effort is overdue 
to find new crops farmers can make money 
with. This is a Government job. 

8. No letup should be permitted in research 
to reduce our costs of production, but more 
of the work should seek to lower costs in 
other ways than simply by increasing out- 
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put. This calls especially for research in 
marketing and selling. 

9. The nonfarm public should be helped 
to learn about farm situations. The igno- 
rant insults to farmers which have lately 
come from writers who should know better 
would not be tolerated if the public were in- 
formed. Those in trouble deserve under- 
standing, not sneers. 

10. Farm credit practices need to be re- 
examined to make sure that farmers get as 
fair a deal as anyone else. Changes in farm 
business have increased the need for 2- to 
10-year loans for sound investments like 
equipment and buildings which take a while 
to pay off. 

11. Wherever it can be shown to help, we 
should have tariff protection against low- 
eost foreign competitors. Every country tries 
to sell here, and often will subsidize exports, 
in order to get dollars. Other places need 
foreign foods and fibers worse than the 
United States does. 

12. Government could well consider some 
new and real incentives to locate more indus- 
tries in rural areas. Thus nearby but off- 
the-farm jobs could help many families to 
earn steadier incomes. It may well be one 
of the most practical things we can do for 
farmers. Wide dispersion of industry is de- 
sirable for defense and, in general, has proved 
to be good business. 

13. Vocational courses should be developed 
in rural high schools for nonfarm subjects. 
They have mighty little of this now. Let’s 
face the fact that not every farm boy will 
farm, and give those who choose a start 
toward being scientists, engineers, salesmen, 
or mechanics—or editors, 


14. Cooperatives have saved and made 
farmers lots of real money. In general pri- 
vate businesses are far more efficient and 
fair than was true 40 years ago, but coopera- 
tives have not reached their limits. 

15. Feather-bedding practices, or pay with- 
out full value in work, should be rooted out 
everywhere it exists in industry, transporta- 
tion, labor, or Government. 

16. Nobody should be shielded from com- 
petition. No one—farmers, middlemen, nor 
anyone else—can be blamed for buying as 
cheaply and selling as high, and making as 
much profit, as they can. But Government 
should see that competition is full, free, and 
fair. 

17. Farmers will do best with the fullest 
freedom to decide how they want to farm. 
The agricultural good and public good may 
require some regulation of farming from here 
on—just as we have to regulate traffic—but 
free individual decision should be basic in 
American agriculture. We need to keep as 
much of it as possible. 





Use of Tennessee Valley Authority Power 


Revenues To Meet Growing Power 
Needs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I-am including recent correspond- 
enec from Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell concerning use by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority of its power rev- 
enues to add generating units to ex- 
isting projects to meet growing power 
needs, and a statement which I issued 
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on March 28 commenting upon this cor- 
respondence and the facts in the matter. 

The statement and correspondence 
follow: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CLARECNCE CAN- 
NON, OF MISSOURI, CHAIRMAN, HOUSE AP— 
PROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


The letter from Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell to Congressman JOHN 
TaBER on March 26 relative to TVA is com- 
pletely misleading. His purpose is quite 
clear, for his letter contains the following 
statement: 

“This letter is not addressed to the ques- 
tion of the TVA’s statutory authority * * * 
except to recommend that the present law 
be amended.” 

It will be recalled that Mr. Campbell was 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which approved the Dixon-Yates contract. 
The terms of that contract got so odious 
that even its proponents wanted it set aside. 
Now we find the same Mr. Campbell telling 
the Congress it should repeal part of the 
TVA Act. He seeks to do in his new suit 
what he couldn’t do in hts old hat. 

To support his demand for amending the 
TVA Act, Mr. Campbell would completely 
mislead the public as to the situation. It 
would appear that Mr. Campbell is going out 
of his way when he uses his position as 
Comptroller General to press further his 
views. 

It is to be noted, however, that Mr. Camp- 
bell—in his letter recognizes that TVA does 
have the right to use revenues to add addi- 
tional units at existing plants after meeting 
its obligations to the Government. 

If that were not so, Mr. Campbell would 
not be urging the Congress to repeal the 
right of the TVA to meet its growing power 
needs at existing plants from its revenues. 
As Mr. Campbell well knows, Congress has 
refused further direct appropriations and 
has not passed legislation to enable TVA to 
meet its growing needs by issuing bonds. 
The only way left is for TVA to use its power 
revenues to add units to existing projects. 

The Democratic leadership believes the 
people of the valley have a right to expect 
its power supplier to plan for the future 
needs of its service area. ; 

The facts are greatly different from what 
Mr. Campbell very adroitly implies. The 
letters of intent issued for the 7 new gen- 
erating units referred to in Mr. Campbell's 
letter simply represent the schedule upon 
which TVA believes capacity should be added 
to meet the electricity requirements of the 
area it serves. 

Taken as a whole, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s letter appears to be intended to frighten 
the Congress into a belief that TVA has 
taken some extraordinary action and has 
committed the Government to a program 
unforeseen and unanticipated. He is wrong. 
There is no surprise in the fact that new 
capacity must be added to the TVA system. 
There is nothing extraordinary about the is- 
suance of letters of intent. 

These letters served to place TVA’s units 
on the manufacturers’ construction sched- 
ules so that when and if firm orders are 
placed, many months of time will be saved 
in delivery dates. Substantial price in- 
creases were put into effect by the manufac- 
turers of the turbo-generators early in Sep- 
tember, but the options were secured at the 
prices in effect prior to the increase. The 
saving will run into millions of dollars for 
the taxpayers. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 26, 1956. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives. 
DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed for your in- 
formation in connection with pending bill 
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H. R. 10004 is a copy of our letter of today 
to Hon. JOHN TABER concerning the use by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority of power 
proceeds for capital expenditures for power 
facilities, Attention is particularly called 
to our recommendation that the present law 
be amended to clearly state the intent of 
Congress with respect to the use of power 
proceeds for such purposes. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 26, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN TaBER, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Taser: Reference is made to 
your letter of March 21, 1956, enclosing a 
copy of the reports of the Appropriations 
Committee in connection with H. R. 10004, 
and directing our attention to the language 
concerning the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in both the majority and minority reports. 
You also request specific information per- 
taining to TVA’s commitments of funds for 
power projects or parts of projects, the 
amounts of TVA’s revenues in recent years, 
and the portion of such revenues that re- 
sulted from the sale of electricity to the 
United States Government. 

A considerable portion of the language to 
which you directed our attention, as well 
as much of the record of the TVA hearings 
held March 1, 1956, before the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works Appropriations, involves 
the basic questions of whether TVA has the 
statutory authority to use its power reve- 
nues to install additional generating units 
at existing powerplants without specific and 
prior approval of the Congress. The part of 
the law in question is the following lan- 
guage contained in title II of the Govern- 
ment Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948: 

“None of the power revenues of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power-producing proj- 
ects (except for replacement purposes) un- 
less and until approved by act of Congress” 
(61 Stat. 577). 

This letter is not addressed to the question 
of TVA’s statutory authority, which has 
been the subject of considerable discussion 
and disagreement, except to recommend that 
the present law be amended to clearly state 
the intent of the Congress with respect to 
its control over TVA's capital expenditures 
for power facilities. We believe such legis- 
lation is necessary at this time because, in 
our opinion, (1) the present law is not clear 
in this respect, (2) there has been a sub- 
stantial change in the nature of TVA’s capi- 
tal expenditures for power facilities between 
1948 and 1955, and (3) the present law, as 
currently applied, does not give the Con- 
gress effective control over TVA’s expendi- 
tures of public funds for power facilities. It 
is our view that the Congress can most ef- 
fectively control expenditures of this char- 
acter through appropriations; however, if 
the Congress wishes TVA to use its power 
revenues, or funds obtained from other 
sources, to construct or acquire power facil- 
ities, it should require TVA to obtain spe- 
cific and prior authorization from the Con- 
gress for such facilities. 

There follows the specific information that 
you requested, as well as some comments on 
the significant change in the nature of TVA's 
power facilities between 1948 and 1955. 

1. TVA’s budget program for fiscal year 
1957 was transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget on September 28, 1955, and provided 
for the use of TVA corporate income to 
start the installation of 5 additional generat- 
ing units at 3 existing steam plants. These 
generating units are: John Sevier (unit 4), 
Johnsonville (units 7 and 8), Gallatin (units 
3 and 4). 
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Prior to the date of the budget trans- 
mittal, TVA had issued letters of intent 
covering the acquisition of major equipment 
for unit number 4 at the John Sevier steam 
plant. These letters of intent provide for 
cancellation only upon payment of stipulated 
costs which are currently accruing against 
TVA. On September 22 1955, the TVA Board 
of Directors, by a 2 to 1 vote, approved the 
awarding of these letters of intent based on 
the advice of the TVA General Counsel that 
such action was authorized by law. 

The Bureau of the Budget did not ap- 
prove TVA’s use of corporate funds to start 
these five units; however, the Bureau did 
make the following provision in the Presi- 
dent’s Budget, dated January "16, 1956, for 
TVA expansion: 

John Sevier (unit 4) (by supplemental ap- 
propriation for 1956 and by issuance of 
revenue bonds under proposed legislation). 

Johnsonville (units 7 and 8) (by issuance 
of revenue bonds under proposed legislation). 

On January 17, 1956, the TVA Board of 
Directors, by 2 affirmative votes (1 director 
abstaining), authorized the awarding of let- 
ters of intent covering the acquisition of 
major equipment for 6 additional generating 
units—units 3 and 4 at the Gallatin steam 
plant and units 7, 8, 9, and 10 at the John- 
sonville steam plant. 

The total cost of the equipment covered by 
the letters of intent that have been author- 
ized for all seven units is approximately $30 
million. Other pertinent information per- 
taining to these seven units is summarized. 





P Capacity Estimated 
lant Unit (kw’s) oad 
Pe fe . ere 180, 000 | $28, 000, 000 
Johnsonville......| 7 and 8__.- 270,000 | 44, 000, 000 
I basher fc 9 and 10__- 270,000 | 39, 000, 000 
Gaiietie...<...... 3 and 4... 450,000 | 67, 000, 000 


| 
a cians: trian ime mecanee 178, 000, 000 





In effect, the TVA Board of Directors has 
authorized the initiation of a major expan- 
sion program which will add 1,170,000 kilo- 
watts of installed capacity to its system and 
will cost an estimated $178 million. The 
expansion program has not been reviewed or 
approved by the Congress, and further; it in- 
cludes four units which have not been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

2. As noted above there has been a signifi- 
cant change in the nature of TVA’s power 
facilities. Prior to 1948 TVA was essentially 
a hydroelectric power system and additional 
generating units were of the size of 10,000 
Kilowatts to 70,000 kilowatts each. Since 1948, 
however, TVA has added 7 large modern 
steam plants, and current additional gener- 
ating units are of the size of from 112,500 
kilowatts to 225,000 kilowatts each. The fu- 
ture addition of a number of steam-electric 
generating units of this size, or larger, rep- 
resents a substantial increase in generating 
capacity. At June 30, 1948, the TVA power 
system was 17 percent steam-electric and 83 
percent hydroelectric; after completion of 
generating units under construction at June 
80, 1955, the TVA power system will be 63 
percent steam-electric and 37 percent hydro- 
electric (these percentages, of course, do not 
include the 7 steam-electric units discussed 
above). 

Further, a single steam-electric generating 
unit today is very large (the Gallatin units 
are 225,000 kilowatts each). A single steam- 
electric generating unit of 225,000 kilowatts 
is larger than most present-day hydroelectric 
powerplants or most steam-electric power- 
plants in 1948. In 1948 the TVA system had 
only 2 powerplants with an installed capacity 
as large as 225,000 kilowatts. As of June 30, 
1955, excluding TVA’s 7 modern steam plants, 
the TVA system consisted of 44 hydroelectric 
powerplants and 8 steam-electric power- 
plants; however, only 3 hydroelectric plants 
and 1 steam-electric plant have an installed 
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capacity of over 225,000 kilowatts. The av- 
erage installed capacity of the 44 hydroelec- 
tric plants is 80,000 kilowatts and of the 8 
smaller steam-electric piants is 55,000«kilo- 
watts. It is significant to note that technical 
advancements are still being made rapidly in 
the size of generators, as shown in the March 
15, 1956, issue of Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
which reports: 

“The electric utilities now have five genera- 
tors with nameplate ratings of 300,000 kilo- 
watts or over on order; Consolidated Edison 
has ordered two 335,000-kilowatt units for 
installation in 1958-59.” 

At June 30, 1948, the TVA system had an 
installed capacity of 2,567,402 kilowatts and 
during fiscal year 1948 average gross genera- 
tion was 65 percent of installed capacity. 
The seven additional units involving the 
letters of intent discussed above have an in- 
stalled capacity of 1,170,000 kilowatts, and, 
being steam-electric units, are sometimes 
capable of an average gross generation of over 
100 percent of installed capacity (during 
fiscal year 1955, Johnsonville, Shawnee, and 
Widows Creek all had an average gross gen- 
eration of over 100 percent of installed capac- 
ity). Therefore, the present expansion 
program of 7 additional units, which has 
not been reviewed by the Congress, involves 
installed capacity equal to 45 percent of the 
entire TVA system at June 30, 1948. 

3. It is clear that the language of the 1948 
Appropriations Act quoted above prohibits 
TVA from building a new steam-electric 
plant at a new location without prior con- 
gressional approval; however, it should be 
realized that TVA has the potentiality for 
expansion at some of its existing steam 
plants. The largest potentiality is probably 
at its Gallatin steam plant which at present 
fs a 2-unit plant with an installed capacity 
of 450,000 kilowatts, but which could be ex- 
panded to a 10-unit plant. The following in- 
formation pertaining to the Gallatin plant is 
contained in TVA’s annual report for fiscal 
year 1954 (p. 16): 

“TVA gave special consideration to the 
design of the main control and instrument 
switchboard, since it could ultimately be- 
come the centralized control board for a 
2,500,000-kilowatt station (the present 1,- 
440,000 installed capacity planned at Kings- 
ton makes it the largest station in the world 
at present).” 

4. The final point is a discussion of the 
financial significance of TVA’s power rev- 
enues. The TVA system is the largest single 
integrated electrical system in the country, 
and it follows that its power revenues are 
substantial. In the last 5 years, during 
which period steam generation has become 
an important factor, there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion in TVA’s power system, 
primarily to supply the power needs of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The following 
tabulation summarizes this growth: 





System Power revenues, fiscal year 
installed 

r capacity 

rem “illo | oT Federal | an oth 
i otal agencies | “ other 





051. 3, 181, 000} $70, 329, 580) $8, 1a, 123, 166, 768 
1 


1952_------| 3,859, 910} 95, 004, 390| 25, 230, 407| 69, 773, 983 

es 5, 102, 985| 104, 877, 869} 31, 505, 622} 73, 372, 247 

1954._...__| 6, 075, 685] 133, 947, 808) 54, 368, 480) 79, 579, 328 
7 


809, — 162, 989) 102, 962, -" 85, 200, 130 





In addition to the rapid growth in TVA’s 
power revenues, as shown above, TVA esti- 
mates that its power revenues will continue 
to increase and that in fiscal year 1957 they 
will be $231,550,000. 

It is significant to note the increase in TVA 
power revenues that has resulted from the 
sale of electricity to Government agencies 
($8,162,812 in 1951 and $102,962,859 in 1955). 
During fiscal year 1955 such revenues repre- 
sented 55 percent of TVA's total power reve- 
nues. 
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Based on estimated figures in TVA’s state- 
ment of source and disposition of power in- 
come appearing in TVA’s budget program for 
1957 submitted to the Congress, TVA’s net 
power proceeds for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
will be approximately $100 million each year. 
Such amounts are available for the construc- 
tion and acquisition of power assets and for 
the repayment of the Government’s invest- 
ment in the power program. The budget 
program contemplates that TVA will repay 
to the Government $59 million in 1956 and 
$75 million in 1957 out of power revenues; 
however, it should be realized that the ac- 
tual amount that will be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment will be determined by the TVA 
Board of Directors and will be the amount 
of money which in the judgment of the 
TVA Board will not be needed in the con- 
duct of the TVA power operation. As of 
June 30, 1955, TVA was several years ahead 
of the minimum repayment schedule re- 
quired by the law and was 1 year ahead of 
an average repayment schedule based on a 
40-year amortization period. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Gen. 
Herbert D. Vogel, Chairman of the TVA 
Board of Directors. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General, of the United 
States. 





The Constitution Keeps America Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The United States Constitu- 
tion—Why America Remains Free,” 
written by Irving Leibowitz and pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Times of No- 
vember 20, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe UNtIrTep STATES CONSTITUTION—WHY 
AMERICA REMAINS FREE 


(By Irving Leibowitz) 


The Star-Spangled Banner proudly pro- 
claims that America is the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

It is the land of the free because of a 
document that is taken for granted by most 
people—the Constitution. 

It is the home of the brave because men 
have willingly fought and died to defend the 
principle of the Constitution—that this is a 
nation of laws, not of men. 

What makes the Constitution so sacred? 

Perhaps the best way to answer this is to 
compare this Nation with others. 

Even today, in many countries of the 
world, the people cannot worship as they 
please, they cannot speak against the regime 
in power, they cannot learn the faults of 
government because the press is powerless or 
restricted, they cannot meet with their 
friends and neighbors, they cannot appeal 
to the Government for help. 

We, in America, are guaranteed certain 
rights by the Constitution. Among them 
are: 

The right to worship as we choose, the 
right to talk and exchange ideas with our 
neighbors, the right to have and read free 
newspapers that expose graft and fraud in 
government, the right to hold public meet- 
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ings with friends, neighbors, and business 
associates, the right to petition and urge our 
Government to better our way of life. 

Wherever dictators have flourished—in 
Italy, in Germany, in Russia, in Argentina— 
the very first steps taken to insure their own 
absolute power was to crush or control in- 
dependent newspapers, put an end to public 
meetings, and restrict freedom of speech 
and religion. 

In our country, your home—whether it is a 
room or a mansion—is sacred. 

A policeman may not enter your home 
and search it without a proper search war- 
rant signed by a judge. And even the Gov- 
ernment cannot, in time of peace, quarter 
troops in your home without your permis- 
sion. 

Before you can be convicted of a crime in 
America, you must be found guilty in a court 
of law. Not even a legislature or any other 
public body can inflict punishment without 
a trial. 

In many foreign countries, dictators and 
tyrants have silenced opposition by ruling 
that people of a certain class or religion or 
color cannot hold property, cannot sue or 
testify in court and cannot claim any legal 
protection or rights. 

There are, in the United States no privi- 
leged people before the law. In some coun- 
tries, one must be born a lady or a gentle- 
man. In the United States, anyone who 
chooses may be a lady or gentleman. 

We do not have, as they do in some coun- 
tries, the infamous midnight knock at the 
door and secret arrest by secret police. Nor 
do we have secret trials. 

We have the privilege of the grand jury, 
where our own neighbors may review the case 
against us; we have the privilege to be con- 
fronted by our accusers; we have the right 
to be represented by a competent lawyer 
even if we can’t afford one. 

In America, a politician or a policeman 
cannot keep in prison his religious, political, 
financial, and personal enemies. 

Those who have arrested any man must 
convince a judge there is reasonable grounds 
to believe the prisoner has committed a 
crime—or the man goes free. 

Every prisoner must be told, in America, 
why he is in jail. We cannot languish in 
jail. We are guaranteed a speedy—and pub- 
lic—trial by jury. 

We cannot be tried twice—or persecuted 
and harassed—for the same crime once we 
have been found innocent. 

We cannot be compelled to testify against 
ourselves; we cannot be punished more 
severely than the seriousness of the crime; 
we have a right to trial by jury even in civil 
cases so that even a corrupt judge couldn't 
ruin us financially. 

In short, we have equal protection before 
the law. 

We cannot be held in slavery—we must be 
paid a fair price if the Government takes 
our property—we are not forbidden from 
holding public office because of our. religion, 
whatever it may be. 

Unlike many countries, we have the right 
to vote and select the men and women we 
want to represent us in government. 

And our represeritatives make the laws 
we live by. 

If the Supreme Court decides that any law 
is contrary to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, the law is dead. 

This is a part of the system of checks and 
balances set up by the Constitution. 

We have the Supreme Court, the Congress, 
and the President, each with limited powers 
checking on each other, which is the way it 
was designed to protect the people. 

For example, the President can be im- 
peached by the House of Representatives 
with the Senate acting as jury. Laws can be 
passed over the President’s veto if approved 
by two-thirds of Congress, Treatymaking is 
limited by the Senate. 
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On the other hand, the President ap- 
points—but only with Senate approval— 
members of the Supreme Court, which has 
the power to nullify any law whieh it deems 
unconstitutional. 

In many foreign countries it has been 
demonstrated that when governmental 
powers are unlimited, freedom disappears. 
Ours is a government of limited powers 
that guarantees certain rights to all the 
people. 

In South America, Europe, and Asia, men 
still fight and die to change their govern- 
ments. In the United States, we have 
change without revolution. This is because 
the Constitution allows amendments by 
peaceful, deliberate, and organized methods. 





Enactment of Poultry Inspection 
Legislation Imperative 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the A ndix of the Recorp my state- 
ment entitled “Enactment of Poultry In- 
spection Legislation Imperative.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


The lack of legislation for the mandatory 
inspection of poultry has in the last few 
weeks caused bitter consequences in Oregon. 
Psittacosis or parrot fever, a pneumonia- 
like illness, has broken out among turkey 
flocks in the Portland area and has spread 
to humans. ’ 

So far, 2 persons are dead, 24 hospitalized, 
and 38 ill. The toll may yet be higher. 
Economic dislocations have resulted in the 
west coast poultry industry with Washing- 
ton State clamping a tight embargo on 
Oregon turkeys and turkey eggs. Consum- 
ers, although not necessarily endangered, 
have probably been sold birds which died of 
the disease. And the Oregon poultry indus- 
try has suffered a severe public relations set- 
back. 

These tragic consequences to life and 
property can be minimized, and perhaps 
even prevented, by the enactment of poultry 
inspection legislation. Such legislation is 
now before the Senate in the form of S. 3176, 
of which I am a co-author. The Oregon 
outbreak is a case history in the need for 
sucl? legislation. 

Poultry suffers from some 26 diseases 
which are transmissible to man. Some of 
the illnesses are of only academic interest; 
they are spread so rarely to humans. Others, 
like psittacosis, cause major epidemics. 
Texas poultry workers have been the target 
of several of these outbreaks between 1948 
and 1954. The last, in the summer of 1954, 
hit at least 200 persons with either 1 or 2 
fatalities occurring. Outbreaks have also 
taken place in New Jersey, Nebraska, Vir- 
ginia, and Iowa. 

In February and March the disease came 
to Oregon in full force. Two turkey breed- 
ing flocks, with a total of 10,000 fowls, con- 
tracted the illness. These flocks were on 
farms near Portland on the Columbia River, 
according to the Portland Oregonian, 

The disease soon spread from the turkeys 
to farm workers. This, by the way, is the 


first time health officials have found farm 
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workers to have contracted psittacosis from 
poultry. In previous outbreaks, the United 
States Public Health Service reports that 
only poultry processing workers were af- 
fected. 

But in Oregon several farmworkers be- 
came ill. One died. Although health au- 
thorities cannot be certain the death was 
completely due to psittacosis, they believe 
the disease was at least a contributing 
factor. 

The diseased poultry was sent to a ren- 
dering plant and three processing plants in 
the Portland area. It spread havoc there, 
Another man who had been handling the 
diseased birds died. Other employees be- 
came ill with many requiring hospitaliza- 
tion. 

The toll now stands at 64. It may actu- 
ally be higher. Influenza has been preva- 
lent in the Portland area and additional 
psittacosis cases may have been misdiag- 
nosed for it. The Public Health Service is 
still sending blood samples from “suspect 
cases to the Communicable Disease Center 
in Atlanta, Ga. to determine whether these 
persons are suffering from the poultry dis- 
ease, 

Psittacosis is a very painful illness, ac- 
cording to medical authorities. I should 
like to read, Mr. President, a short excerpt 
of the clinical findings in the Texas out- 
breaks, as reported in the book, Psittacosis, 
edited by F. R. Beaudette. It will give the 
members of this chamber an idea of the 
human suffering caused by the disease: 

“The onset usually was characterized by 
fever, anorexia, chilly sensations, severe 
headache, and nausea or vomiting. Unless 
prompt and vigorous antibiotic treatment 
was instituted, the disease was slowly pro- 
gressive and after a few days most patients 
felt much worse. At the height of the illness 
the most common complaints were feverish- 
ness, headache, cough, weakness, nausea, 
and loss of appetite. Several patients com- 
plained of chills, drenching sweat, and pain 
or soreness in the chest. Abnormal findings 
on physical examination usually were neg- 
ligible at the time of hospitalization, even 
though the patients were quite toxic, usu- 
ally with high fever. During the height of 
illness the patients frequently were delirious 
or disoriented. The most seriously ill be- 
came lethargic or stuperous; this frequently 
was a cause for comment * * * 

“The duration of illness varied from a 
few days to several weeks. More than half 
of the patients were ill 2 or 3 weeks. Sev- 
eral patients had relapses; relapses occurred 
both in treated and untreated cases. Those 
more seriously ill convalesced slowly, but, 
excepting the fatal cases, recovery generally 
was complete and uneventful except for 
prolonged weakness.” 

But what about the consumer? So far, he 
has not been endangered by psittacosis. In 
fact, no consumer has been reported hurt 
so far in any American outbreak of this 
disease. Public health groups emphasize 
the “so far” however, since they recall that 
until the Oregon epidemic no farm worker 
had ever been reported hit by the disease 
either. 

The Portland situation does demonstrate 
how dead, diseased birds are slaughtered 
for marketing to consumers just like live 
healthy ones. In one plant, health author- 
ities found 49 fowls which had previously 
died of psittacosis were, nevertheless, being 
processed. Even if psittacosis is definitely 
found to be nontransmissible to man after 
the fowl has been killed or has died, I be- 
lieve the consumer should be protected from 
unwittingly buying such diseased poultry. 
There is no reason why he should not be 
assured of a healthy bird when he pays his 
hard-earned money. 

The psittacosis outbreak has not only 
caused human suffering, it has also created 
havoc and fear in agricultural commerce on 
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the west coast. The Washington State De- 
partment of Agriculture has clamped a strict 
embargo agains turkeys and turkey eggs com- 
ing from Oregon. Its officials say this bar 
will be maintained until they are convinced 
the psittacosis outbreak has been localized. 

The embargo is causing considerable hard- 
ship to Oregon turkey growers, according to 
the Oregon Journal. The State is one of the 
Nation’s largest producers of turkeys and 
turkey eggs and the hatcheries ordinarily 
sell 60 percent of their products to other 
States, Washington, Colorado, and Utah 
usually are the biggest buyers, but now the 
Washington market has been temporarily 
shut off. 

In addition, the Oregon poultry industry 
has suffered a serious public relations set- 
back. Needless to say, occurrences such as 
these, including the dressing of poultry which 
has previously died of disease, lowers the 
confidence of the public in poultry. Sales 
necessarily suffer. 

So what is being done about the outbreak? 
At a conference in San Francisco on March 
20, called by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, it was decided that the fowls be 
fed antibiotic drugs to wipe out psittacosis 
among them. A segregation program for dis- 
eased or suspect birds was also ordered. 

These steps are good as far as they go. 
But further action must be taken and it is 
up to us, in Congress, as well as State legis- 
lators, to take them. 

We, here, must enact a mandatory poultry 
inspection law, as provided by S. 3176. The 
before and after slaughter inspection provi- 
sion of the bill would virtually wipe out the 
industrial health hazard now posed to poul- 
try workers. We would be able to bring to a 
minimum, and perhaps completely prevent, 
deaths and illness, from psittacosis, as are 
now taking place in Oregon. 

The inspection would assure the consumer 
& clean and healthy product in poultry mov- 
ing in interstate commerce. He could have 
complete confidence in the healthfulness and 
cleanliness of the chickens, the turkeys, and 
ducks he buys. 

The producer and the processor would 
benefit from a more stable market. And 
with large outbreaks gone, the embargoes and 
the resultant economic dislocations would 
become a thing of the past. 

The Oregon psittacosis outbreak demon- 
strates the imperativeness that we enact 
S. 3176 as soon as possible. We cannot afford 
to let human life suffer, as in the Portland 
area. We cannot afford to let an industry 
decline. We have a means of dealing with 
the problem. Let us use it. 





District of Columbia Mass Transportation 


Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to: have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
letter addressed to the distinguished 
senior Senator from West Virginia [{Mr. 
NEELY], and signed by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and myself, 
relative to the problem of mass trans- 
portation in the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; 
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Marcu 28, 1956. 
Hon. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHarRMAN: The Subcommittee 
on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety, of the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, met for more than 2 
hours this morning for consideration of the 
District of Columbia mass transportation 
problems. We have come to the conclusion 
that some form of public authority for the 
operation of a mass transportation system in 
the District, at least on an interim basis, 
is necessary if the people of the area are 
to have adequate transportation services at 
reasonable cost. Therefore, it is our recom- 
mendation that within the next 15 days, 
the professional staff of the Senate District 
Committee be instructed to study and pre- 
pare whatever revisions of S. 3073, which 
is the present transit authority bill, may 
be necessary to accomplish the following 
legislative objectives: 

1. Establish a public transit authority on 
a 1- to 3-year interim basis with sufficient 
. flexibility to adapt its transit program to the 
recommendations of the mass transit study 
now underway. It should be noted that 
Congress has already authorized the ex- 
penditure of approximately $400,000 for 
a@ mass transit study. It appears to your 
subcommittee that any transit program 
which is to be adopted by the Congress this 
year should take into account the need for 
maintaining whatever flexible powers and 
jurisdiction that may be necessary to adapt 
itself to any sound findings and recom- 
mendations submitted by the mass transit 
study. 

2. Your subcommittee believes that an- 
other essential feature of interim public 
transit authority should be ene which em- 
powers the District Commissioners not only 
to operate a public transit system for the 
interim period of 1 to 3 years, but also em- 
powers the Commissioners to transfer the 
transit system into a private ownership sys- 
tem if during the interim period a sound 
proposal for private ownership is submitted 
to the District Commissioners and they find 
that the proposal would result in providing 
the people of the District of Columbia with 
a reliable and efficient transportation system 
under private ownership. 

The members of your subcommittee con- 
tinue to be of the opinion that private own- 
ership operation of the transportation sys- 
tem is the most desirable if a satisfactory 
offer from some qualified, competent, and 
adequately financed company could be ob- 
tained. However, your subcommittee is also 
satisfied that up to this date no such pro- 
posal from private interests has been forth- 
coming and this lack of interest by private 
capital necessitates the Congress proceeding 
with all deliberate speed to pass the neces- 
sary legislation for a public operation of the 
transportation system for at least an interim 
period of 1 to 3 years. It may be that with 
such extension of time private interests will 
come forward with an acceptable offer, al- 
though your committee feels that it is only 
fair and proper to point out that it is not 
too encouraged or optimistic over that pros- 
pect. The fact is, and it is an inescapable 
one, that mass transit systems throughout 
the country are not an attractive investment 
possibility and in most instances are either 
losing money or paying very low returns. 
Such is even true in many localities where 
private transit companies are receiving what 
amounts in fact to various types of subsi- 
dies in tax exemptions and public services 
that are paid for by the taxpayer. 

The trend in our country for some years 
in the field of public transportation has been 
in some form of public ownership and opera- 
tion. Even though the members of your 
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committee prefer private operation, we can- 
not ignore the economic realities of the sit- 
uation and we feel that the Congress has 
the obligation of facing up to the transpor- 
tation needs of the citizens of the District 
of Columbia. The Federal Government has 
a vital interest in providing the thousands 
of Federal employees who work in the Dis- 
trict with sufficient and adequate public 
transportation. 

3. It is our recommendation that any in- 
terim public transportation authority that 
is authorized in this session of Congress by 
legislation should place the authority and 
responsibility for operating the transporta- 
tion system squarely in the hands of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, including the authority 
to give transit priority necessary to insure 
efficient operation of the transportation sys- 
tem in respect to routing, traffic control, 
safety, reservation of street lanes, and the 
many other managerial details that go along 
with providing the transit riders with satis- 
factory service. 

We wish to call the attention of our col- 
leagues on the Senate District Committee 
that it is only to the extent that we make 
a@ public transportation service attractive to 
the thousands of the daily potential public 
transit riders who are now operating private 
cars that there is any hope of maintaining 
a self-sustaining and profitable public trans- 
portation system. 

4. In view of the national trend toward 
public operation of mass transportation sys- 
tems in many of our cities, we would point 
out to the full Committee on the District 
of Columbia that a subsidy program which in 
effect seeks to guarantee a private company 
against financial losses is too high a price 
to pay for managerial services of such com- 
pany. A public authority at least has the 
advantage of complete control over the serv- 
ice rendered the public and is not solely moti- 
vated by excessive quick profits. 

5. We wish to stress the fact that the time 
schedule for the handling of the transpor- 
tation emergency that confronts the District 
of Columbia should not be ignored by the 
Congress or by interested groups in the Dis- 
trict. We urge that the business interests 
of the District face the fact that they have 
a great deal to lose if a satisfactory trans- 
portation system is not worked out in the 
immediate future, so that there will be ade- 
quate transportation services available on 
August 15. Therefore, we hope that the busi- 
ness, professional, and civic interests of the 
District of Columbia will give favorable con- 
sideration to the proposal which we have 
outlined in this letter and which will be 
submitted to the full Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in detail as soon as the 
professional staff of the committee com- 
pletes its study and prepares the legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, WELFARE, AND SAFETY. 
Pat McNamara, Chairman, 
WaYNE Morse, Member. 
CLIFFORD P. Case, Member. 





Perversive and Capricious Use of Fifth 
Amendment by Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the New 


York Herald Tribune for Wednesday, 
March 28, 1956, contained a very inter- 
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esting and informative article on the 
need for and desirability of limiting the 
use of the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution to the reasons for which it was 
designed, and to take essential steps to 
stop its perversion and its capricious use 
by Communists who refuse to testify be- 
fore authorized bodies of the Govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
FirrH-AMENDMENT SILENCE 


By upholding the Immunity Act of 1954, 
the Supreme Court has given to the Gov- 
ernment the right to force any witness in a 
national security case to give testimony in 
exchange for the guaranty of being safe 
from prosecution for self-incriminatory 
statements. Thus a powerful weapon is 
provided for delving into the Communist 
conspiracy, one that should be of great as- 
sistance to the Department of Justice in en- 
couraging otherwise willing individuals to 
come forward and provide information. 

Now it has long been a pet argument of 
many that the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which states that “no person * * * 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself,” provides a 
shield for silence under any and all cir- 
cumstances. This is simply not so. The 
privilege is broad, but the witness cannot 
invoke it at his own pleasure to protect 
others from punishment or himself from 
incidental consequences, The question is 
purely one of being protected from giving 
testimony against self. 

What Justice Frankfurter emphasizes in 
the Court’s 7-to-2 majority opinion is that 
the privilege does not apply when the peril 
of prosecution is removed. As he says, the 
sole concern is “with the danger to a witness 
forced to give testimony leading to the in- 
fliction of ‘penalties affixed to the criminal 
acts.’” But the grant of immunity, pro- 
vided by Congress in its concern to safe- 
guard the country’s security, removes this 
danger to the individual. And logically 
enough, “once the reason for the privilege 
ceases, the privilege ceases.” 

The dissenting Justice Douglas, however, 
contends that the fifth amendment gives 
an impenetrable “right of silence.” He 
argues that “the Government brings infamy 
on the head of the witness when it compels 
disclosure,” and that this is beyond the 
reach of Congress. We disagree completely. 
The language of the amendment is precise; 
it does not say that the witness can remain 
silent where no self-incrimination and risk 
of punishment are involved. 

The public, after all, has a right to insist 
on testimony, and particularly where the 
national security is involved. The “fifth 
amendment, it should be understood, was 
never meant to be abused as a convenient 
refuge for Communist conspirators and their 
fuzzy-minded friends, 





Proposed Electoral System Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Reforming the Reform” and 
published in the Washington Post to- 
day, March 29, 1956. The editorial is the 
last in a series of illuminating editorial 
analyses by this great paper, underlining 
the fatal weaknesses in the proposed 
amendments to our constitutional 
method of electing the President of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
REFORMING THE REFORM 


The Senate took the only reasonable course 
in sending back to its Judiciary Committee 
the complicated problem of reforming the 
presidential electoral system. The 48-to-37 
vote for the 2-pronged Daniel resolution 
indicated a substantial sentiment in favor of 
improving the present outmoded electoral 
system, but it fell far short of the two-thirds 
approval required for constitutional amend-~ 
ments. Last-minute patchwork on the 
Daniel resolution had made it a mish-mash. 
Only careful reconsideration by the commit- 
tee can reshape the proposed amendment for 
attention by some future Congress. The em- 
phatic defeat of the amendments calling for 
direct election of the President demonstrates 
once more the futility of promoting changes 
of that sort—changes that would upset the 
present weight of the States in the presi- 
dential contests. 

The week of debate on the electoral system 
served one useful purpose. Senator MUNDT’s 
attempt to revive the choice of presidential 
electors by congressional districts focused at- 
tention upon the gross inequality of such 
districts. In Texas a Dallas County district 
with a population of 615,000 has the same 
representation in Congress as an adjacent 
district with 228,000. In Los Angeles, 1 con- 
gressional district has 481,000 inhabitants 
and another 227,000. Similar inequality in 
legislative representation may be found in 
many States. The reformers could well di- 
vert some of their zeal into correction of 
these political injustices, the responsibility 
for which centers in the State legislatures. 





Peace in Our Time 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the cause 
of peace is today one of the major con- 
cerns of a great many of our people. Al- 
most every day I receive letters from 
constituents expressing their concern 
for the welfare of our country and its 
place in the world. 

I have received a letter from Mr. J. S. 
Webb, of Rushmere, Va., which is typical 
of this feeling. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this letter with my re- 
marks: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN AssBitr: When will the 
public wake up to the facts about peace? 
Not as long as we have uninformed or mis- 
guided leaders like the President going to 
the Geneva Conference. Is it because he is 
uninformed, or because he refuses to face 
the facts? 

Either way it will avail nothing to attain 
peace for this war-torn world. For we can 
never attain peace until we discover first 
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the cause of war. We are great on discover- 
ing the cause of disease and epidemics but 
seem to be incapable of discovering the 
cause of the worst of all epidemics, that 
disease called war. 

Now then, no doctor would attempt a 
remedy for a disease until he first found 
the cause. So why kid ourselves and the pub- 
lic with the idea that we can devise a cure 
for war without finding the cause. However, 
the road to peace is very simple. All we 
have to do is to stop maintaining imperial- 
ism throughout the world and peace will 
follow just as sure as daylight follows night. 
Failing that we shall live to see the U. N. 
go down the same way the old League of Na- 
tions went when the next world war is 
started. For that too can never be a true 
instrument for peace until imperialism is 
abolished. 

Yours for peace in our time, 
J.S. Wess. 





Constitutional Election Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 
day the Senate voted on the proposed 
constitutional amendments pertaining to 
the election of the President, Walter 
Lippmann’s column entitled “Invitation 
to Confusion,” sharply emphasized the 
chaotic situation that would be created 
by the passage of the proposed amend- 
ment. Since this matter is to be consid- 
ered further in committee, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, for the informa- 
tion of Members, Mr. Lippmann’s col- 
umn, which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 27, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
INVITATION TO CONFUSION 


There is at present strong support in Con- 
gress for a variety of constitutional reforms, 
all of which have to do with the Presidency. 
The Senate will be voting this week on 
several amendments dealing with the elec- 
toral college and how the popular vote for 
President should be counted. There is in 
the background the revised version of the 
old Bricker amendment to limit the treaty- 
making powers of the National Government. 
And there are in the works a number of 
bills to clear up the unsettled questions of 
what happens if the President is disabled. 

Of these 3 subjects, it may fairly be said 
that only on the last 1 is it both desirable 
and urgent to act now. The Bricker amend- 
ment is not only not needed, but might well 
prove extremely embarrassing to the Presi- 
dent. As for the reform of the electoral- 
college system, the fact is that though a 
theoretical case can be made for reform, 
there no agreement among the reformers 
on what the reform should be. 

The leading proposal now before the Sen- 
ate, the so-called Daniel-Mundt amend- 
ment, proves on its face that Congress is 
not ready to deal with the question. This 
amendment would not institute a new sys- 
tem of voting for President. It only sounds 
as if it might if one does not look at it 
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carefully. All that it really does is to in- 
vite each of the 48 State legislatures to do 
what those legislatures have now, and have 
always had, the right and power to do. 
The Daniel-Mundt amendment is not in 
fact what it purports to be—a new and 
better system of electing the President. 

It offers each State legislature a choice 
of systems. Senator Danren, in section 2, 
offers each State legislature the right—which 
it already possesses—to order the electoral 
vote divided among the three leading can- 
didates in proportion to the popular vote. 
Senator Munot, in section 3, offers each 
State legislature the right—which it has al- 
ways had, and has in fact at times used— 
to let the electors be chosen like Senators 
and Representatives—two at large and the 
rest by congressional districts. Senator 
Munot also offers the State legislatures— 
though nothing is said about it—the right 
to keep the general ticket system provided 
they also elect their Representatives at large. 

So far as I can make out, as to how the 
popular vote shall ke counted, the one and 
only thing the amendment changes is to pro- 
hib‘t a State from electing its representatives 
by districts and its electors on a general 
ticket. If the State wanted to have the gen- 
eral ticket system for electors it would—like 
New Mexico and North Dakota today—have 
to elect its Congressmen on a general ticket. 
The temptation to do just that would be 
strong, especially in the smaller States, be- 
cause with all the electoral votes counted as 
@ unit, the State has a greater impact on the 
choice of a President. The best proof of this 
is that for more than a century all the States 
have voluntarily adhered to the general 
ticket system. The reason they have ad- 
hered to it is that this system gives them 
their greatest political weight. 

Whatever may be said in favor of the 
Daniel reform, the Mundt reform, or any of 
the other proposed reforms, nothing can be 
said in favor of a constitutional amendment 
to invite each State legislature to consider 
before each presidential election how it will 
have the popular vote in its State counted. 
That, however, is what the Daniel-Mundt 
amendment really does. It decides nothing. 
It merely invites and incites the majority 
party in each State legislature to tinker with 
the system in order to help shape the result 
of the election. 

Thus the system of electing Presidents, 
which is now stable and uniform by general 
consent throughout the Nation, would be- 
come variable and unsettled. A close na- 
tional election could come to depend on 
whether a particular State legislature had 
for that election picked one system rather 
than another. 

Congress is quite evidently not ready to 
propose a reform of the electoral system. 
For what is now before it in the Daniel- 
Mundt amendment is in fact an elaborate 
pretense. It covers what is simply a passing 
of the buck to the 48 State legislatures. 





Save Our Vanishing Species 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 


on March 20, 1956, the Oregon Journal 
carried an excellent editorial, entitled 
“Save Our Vanishing Species,’ which 
discusses the great loss mankind would 
suffer if certain wildlife species were per- 
mitted to become wholly extinct. 


4 
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The occasion for the editorial was Na- 
tional Wildlife Week—an annual occa- 
sion which reminds us that unless we 
make affirmative efforts to preserve 
them, many historic American animals, 
fish, and birds may forever fall victims 
to the spread of human civilization 
across the continent. Among _ these 
vanishing species the Journal mentions 
the grizzly bear, the prairie chicken, the 
whooping crane, and the grayling. The 
sea otter and the bighorn mountain 
sheep are already extinct in Oregon, al- 
though there is still a possibility of re- 
storing them from other areas, as elk 
and beaver have been restored in Ore- 
gon, if enough areas of their natural 
habitat can be maintained in protected 
wildlife areas and elsewhere. 


As the Journal says: 

For some of the vanishing wildlife the 
preservation of native habitat and wilder- 
ness in national wildlife refuges is essential 
to survival, but for the host of our wild 
creatures a basic love and wise use of our 
soils, forests, and waters will see both wiid- 
life and mankind endure. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp this 
editorial from the Oregon Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal of March 20, 1956] 
Save Our VANISHING SPECIES 


There is a challenge for the intelligence 
and heart of man in the 1956 National Wild- 
life Week goal to save vanishing species such 
as the grizzly bear, prairie chicken, whooping 
crane, grayling, and condor. 

Some of the now extinct wildlife of North 
America such as the Eskimo curlew and 
passenger pigeon were hunted into extinc- 
tion for both market sale and sport. That 
was in a frontier era when nature’s treasure 
trove in this land seemed boundless. 

However, it is living space that is the major 
need of endangered wildlife. Spiraling hu- 
man populations and demands upon the land 
constantly change and diminish the natural 
habitat which wildlife requires. 

If soil erosion and pollution that silt and 
fouled the lakes and streams aren’t con- 
trolled, the trout, grayling, salmon, and other 
native fishes will vanish despite protective 
regulations. 

Living are fewer than 800 grizzly bear, 
largest of our carnivores which we associate 
closely with the folklore of our Western 
frontiersman. To save them will require 
the maintenance of some of the true wilder- 
ness remaining in the northern Rockies. 

Big game herds will thrive or vanish de- 
pending not so much on how the hunting 
regulations are set each season but on how 
wisely their natural ranges are managed. 

For some of the vanishing wildlife the 
preservation of native habitat and wilder- 
ness in national wildlife refuges is essential 
to survival, but for the host of our wild 
creatures a basic love and wise use of our 
soils, forests and waters will see both wild- 
life and mankind endure. 

If we cannot figure how to save these 
vanishing species with all of man’s technol- 
ogy and superiority over animals, then how 
can be hope to saye mankind? 

Every State has its endangered wildlife, 
Oregon included. Some species like the sea 
otter, Rocky Mountain sheep of the Wallo- 
was and grizzly bear are extinct in Oregon. 

No other animal played a greater role in 
the conquest and history of this coastal 
area than the sea otter. 
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During the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury, the great maritime powers sent able 
captains and.lusty crews to engage in and, 
if possible, monopolize the incredible otter 
skin trade with the courts of old Cathay by 
claiming and establishing posts along the 
shores of western America. 

Discovery of our Columbia River was the 
result of a sea otter hunting expedition by 
Captain Gray; who outfitted his brig Co- 
lumbia for that purpose at Boston in 1787 
and chanced into the river. 

The kelp beds and reefy coastline from 
the Rogue River to Port Orford were the 
main home of Oregon’s now vanished herds 
of sea otter. 

Protected remnants in the Aleutians and 
off Point Lobos in California give hope that 
some day the sea otter can be trapped and 
transplanted again to its former habitat. 

The grizzly—big brother to the Indian 
who recognized him as the master hunter, 
Old Ephriam to white hunters—is in his 
twilight. 

He had to give way with settlement and 
there are no wild tracts in Oregon today 
large enough to contain his species. A final 
stand will be made in the forest service 
wilderness areas of western Montana and 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Bighorn sheep were once abundant in 
eastern Oregon. 

There is still a place for them in the 
Wallowas, Steens, and Hart Mountains. 
Restoration of the rimrock race of bighorn 
found in the more arid ranges has got off to 
a successful beginning with the transfer of a 
band from British Columbia to Hart Moun- 
tain National Wildlife Refuge by the Oregon 
Game Commission. 

Old market hunting records show the 
sharp-tailed grouse from the native bunch- 
grass country of Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, 
Morrow and Wheeler Counties was the most 
abundant of Oregon game birds next to the 
band-tailed pigeon. Today a bare remnant 
of this grouse is in Wallowa and Baker 
Counties. 

That not all is gloom for vanishing species 
is evidenced in the réstoration of elk and 
beaver in this State. 

We accept wildlife as a very important 
part of our heritage. 

To mourn the loss of those now vanishing 
will never bring them back. There is a task 
for the wildlife scientist and all the rest 
of us. 


II. The Current Soviet Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, delay and inaction by the Exec- 
utive and the Congress in facing up to 
the full implications of the current So- 
viet threat will have serious repercus- 
sions for freedom in the long pull. So- 
viet aggression is nonmilitary and there- 
fore less obvious. It now comes under 
the guise of economic, political, and psy- 
chological penetration of the uficom- 
mitted areas of the world. The Soviets 
may not achieve any startling victories 
before our November elections, but our 
failure to devise new means of meeting 
the threat as we await our elections could 
well be a blow to freedom whose reper- 
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cussions will be decisive at some later 
date.- Clearly, the Russians will not miss 
the opportunity of trying to take advan- 
tage of election year timidity. 

We do not need to look far for evi- 
dence of the current Soviet challenge, 
but I would like to call the attention of 
the Congress to an article by Gordon 
Graham, special correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, pointing out 
the successes of Soviet leaders Bulganin 
and Khrushchey in their trip to India 
early this year. A news analysis of that 
trip by Eric Sevareid, which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
further underscores the need for imagi- 
native new thinking on this subject. 

In an effort to contribute in some way 
to filling this need, I have introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 216, which 
proposes a share-the-cost program with 
our Atlantic allies for supplying develop- 
ment capital to assist have-not nations. 
Such a program, it seems to me, would 
not only lessen the burden on American 
taxpayers but could serve as a focal point 
of American leadership in an area in 
which several of our European allies have 
recently urged action. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of De- 
cember 10, 1955] 


WINDFALL FoR Soviets: INDIAN VisiT Pays Orr 
(By Gordon Graham) 


Bomsay.—As the Soviet Union’s traveling 
salesmen Nikolai A. Bulganin and Nikita S. 
Khrushchev return to India from Burma to 
continue their grand Asian tour, they enter 
@ political atmosphere markedly different 
from that which greeted them when they 
landed at Delhi Airport on November 18. 

They dropped then into a land organized 
for welcome down to the last hurrah. Indian 
Prime Minister Jawaharla Nehru had chosen 
for their tour slogan “Indians and Russians 
are brothers.” Millions waited uncritically to 
greet them. All Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev had to do to achieve their ob- 
ject of drawing India closer to the Soviet 
orbit was to sit genially on the crest of the 
wave. 

But Mr. Khrushchev, First Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party with the apparently 
benign acquiscence of Premier Bulganin de- 
cided to do some paddling on hisown. May- 
be he mistook Indian hospitality (a phen- 
omenon experienced by every visitor to In- 
dia) for unanimity with Soviet ways and 
aims. 

Whatever his calculation, he launched into 
a series of attacks both extemporized and 
rehearsed on the Western democracies, inter- 
larded with glorification of Communist 
achievements, which set a gradual tide of 
criticism against the huge wave of popular- 
ity. 

Western observers began to wish Mr. 
Khrushchev was staying longer than his 
scheduled 3 weeks in India, so that the In- 
dians could get a good look at the Soviet 
mentality. Indian observers began to recall 
visits of United States Vice President Ricu- 
ArD M. Nixon and British Prime Minister Sir 
Anthony Eden, neither of whom gave vent 
to any anti-Communist statements on In- 
dian soil. 

Criticism was mainly among Indian intel- 
lectuals, right wing congressmen, and po- 
litical commentators—a group big enough 
to justify the hope that the influence of the 
Soviet visit on Indian policies could be neu< 
tralized. Educators, too, criticized the mar- 
shaling of children to cheer worshipfully in 
such a way as to leave a lasting impression on 
the children’s thinking. 
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But when the Soviet visitors stepped over 
to Burma to greet Burmese Premier U Nu 
and his people, events took a turn which 
made Mr. Khrushchev look cleverer than he 
seemed. Amidst all his politely disbelieved 
rantings about the cold war, there had lain 
numerous statements which were seen here 
as obvious attempts to rend the delicate 
fabric of Indian-United States political 
understanding. 

One such was his statement of November 
30 in Calcutta: “There are some countries 
which, like insects, stick to the human body 
and are sucking its blood. I have in mind 
Portugal, the country which does not want 
to leave Goa, the rightful territdry of India, 
to its destiny. I am convinced that Goa will 
be liberated from foreign domination and 
will enter the great Republic of India as its 
integral part.” 

This sentiment was an exact reproduction 
of what almost all Indians feel—rightly or 
wrongly—and anyone expressing it is taking 
the shortest route to the Indian heart which 
was reborn at the beginning of the post- 
colonial era. 

The shock felt-by Indians when United 
States Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
in a joint statement with Portugal’s Foreign 
Minister Paulo Cunha, referred to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statements as “allegations con- 
cerning Portuguese provinces in the Far 
East” can scarcely be overestimated. The 
sober opinion of ali Indian and foreign ob- 
servers here is that Mr. Dulles played into 
Soviet hands. 

INDIAN ACCUSATION 


For years India has accused the United 
States of neutrality on what Indians regard 
as a major Asian issue—foreign rule of Asian 
nations. United States Ambassador to India 
John Sherman Cooper only recently re- 
affirmed this when he said on September 26 
that the United States took no position on 
the Goa dispute. He said on another occa- 
sion it was a matter for Portugal and India 
to settle and all the United States wanted 
to see was a peaceful settlement. 

Now the United States announces Officially, 
according to the Indian sense of things, that 
an assertion of Portugal’s political im- 
morality is an “allegation.” It appears that 
in a single adroit stroke the Soviets have 
attained their long-sought goal to identify 
communism with anti-colonialism and 
cololnialism with democracy. 

This is the deduction made by Indians 
from Mr. Dulles’ statement. which cannot 
be confined now to the Goa issue alone, 
“Now we know who are our friends” sums up 
the Indian reaction. , 

Mr. Dulles’ elucidation of December 6, 
which made the point that the Dulles- 
Cunha statement was directed only against 
hatred and prejudice in the Goa dispute 
has been widely published here, but does not 
alter the fact that Mr. Dulles has brought 
Mr. Khrushchev back to a situation in India 
retrieved from his own earlier brashness. 

Even Indians who see both sides of the pic- 
ture say that Mr. Khrushchev has outwitted 
the United States Secretary of State. Cer- 
tainly the Soviet leaders’ visit couldn’t have 
come at a worse time for Indian-American 
relations. 

The top-level outcome of the Soviet visit is 
now more difficult to estimate. There is no 
doubt that with the great mass of Indian 
people, the visit has been and will remain a 
great propaganda victory, a fact which does 
not concern Indian leaders too much, since 
the masses will cheer whom Mr. Nehru tells 
them to cheer. 

Much will now depend on the details of the 
Soviet economic aid offer to India over which 
Indian and Soviet ministers have been work- 
ing in Delhi for two weeks. The Indians, cur- 
rently much taken up with the second 5-year 
plan shortcomings, are hoping for something 
rather solid. 
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LIMITED AID 


But preliminary reports indicate the So- 
viets think only of expanded barter trade, 
loan of experts, training of Indians, free use 
of Soviet technical processes by India, and 
easy credit on capital equipment. Helpful 
though these measures might be, they will 
do little to make up for shortcomings which 
concern everyone from Finance Minister 
Chintaman D. Deshmuck, downward. 

This writer happened to stand in motion- 
less and silent juxtaposition with the two So- 
viet leaders at a Bombay reception while a 
band played lengthy versions of Indian and 
Soviet anthems. 

Caught in the are lights the two digni- 
taries, who had both been feeling Bombay 
heat after wintry Delhi, reacted differently. 
Mr. Bulganin fidgeted and looked around, was 
obviously aware of his feet, while his com- 
panion froze into immobility such that even 
his eyelids failed to move. 

This visual impression confirmed the gen- 
eral conclusion of Indians who, while they 
may not know whether to be pleased or dis- 
pleased at Khruschev’s uninhibited remarks, 
are sure of one thing—the Communist Party 
chief of the Soviet Union is a tough proposi- 
tion from any angle. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of December 4, 1955] - 


CaUGHT NAPPING, AND STILL NapPinc—AT 
War WrrHovut a BATTLE PLAN 


(By Eric Sevareid) 


The Russian leaders continue to draw im- 
mense, cheering crowds in India, continue 
to make headlines throughout the Mideast 
as well as India with their promises about 
economic aid to those countries. 

For reasons we won’t go into here, they 
can make promises about loans, of far 
smaller amounts than we have already pro- 
vided in outright grants, and produce an 
outpouring of excitement and gratitude 
that was never the American reward. 

In any case, on the surface of things, the 
Russians seem to have the initiative, driv- 
ing ahead with what many people believe 
is a serious, long-term cold war phase in 
the form of competitive coexistence; the very 
kind of cold war many Americans always said 
was the kind we would welcome and surely 
win. 

But, having said this for years, the truth 
seems to be that Washington was neither 
prepared for battle om these terms, nor, 
now that the battle has opened, has it any 
agreed policy or scheme of action for fight- 
ing the battle. Washington reporters heard 
Secretary of State Dulles take mostly a nega- 
tive line the other day, saying that the 
United States is not going to try to match 
every Soviet offer of aid to other countries, 
because, he said, that way the Russians 
could jockey us into ruinous expenditures. 

That particular doom is not likely to 
happen to us, though it is obviously true 
that smaller countries could possibly play 
Russia and America against each other to 
their own excess benefit. But these are hy- 
pothetical worries; what worries some ob- 
servers here, who went from Dulles’ re- 
marks to a luncheon talk by Foreign Aid 
Director Hollister, is that administration 
leaders haven’t begun to agree on the 
meaning of the new Russian tactic, much 
less how to combat it. 

The only effect of the torrent of alarming 
news from the Mideast and Asia on Hollister 
was to cause him to conclude that maybe 
foreign aid spending can’t be reduced; and 
reduction, quite clearly, is his real heart's 
desire. 

Quite clearly, he is not going to fight 
for a greater appropriation, however alarm- 
ing the news; he is content to go along as 
before, keeping @ small, uncommitted cash 
reserve on hand to put out any spot fires 
that may develop. 
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In that state of mind, the new foreign-aid 
budget will be decided; because that is the 
state of mind today and the budget book 
must be closed almost immediately; there 
simply isn’t time for a change of course and 
there won’t be a change, unless the President 
himself should toss a firecracker from the 
direction of Gettysburg, a very unlikely de- 
velopment. 

The New York Times, pleading for big scale 
thinking and big scale action, says, “What is 
needed, on top of and even more importantly 
than strictly military aid, is a broadly con- 
ceived program of economic help and politi- 
cal leadership * * * boldness and resource- 
fulness, not fearfulness and rigidity.” 

It was pretty clear to those who listened 
to Hollister that nothing remotely like this 
is in the works, or even in the minds of the 
Federal leadership . 

The atmosphere of drive and boldness and 
drama that surrounded foreign aid in the 
days of Hoffman, Harriman or Stassen has 
utterly vanished from Washington. Hollis- 
ter in his speech wouldn’t even define his 
own basic philosophy about America’s role 
in fighting for the world’s freedom and safety 
with the material resources of peace. In 
fact, he said he wasn’t quite sure he had one. 

Well, there is always the chance, of course, 
that our present uncalculated risk will work 
out and that the Russian drive will prove 
empty words and nothing more. If it doesn’t 
work, then we’re in for real trouble; we’ll also 
look very foolish. ; 
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Communist Tactics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when many are being deceived by 
the current shifts in Communist tactics, 
in Asia and in Europe, I would like to 
call attention to the following excerpts 
from an article by Denis Healey, British 
Labor Party member of Parliament, in 
the March 19, 1956, issue of the New 
Leader: 

There are no elections pending at present 
in Europe, so Dulles’ optimism about the 
Khrushchev line has found no echo in gov- 
ernment circles on this side of the Atlantic. 
But there is nonetheless a terrifying indif- 
ference to the challenge presented by the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. 
Some circles are even showing a dangerous 
innocence about the revival of popular-front 
tactics. 

To any honest observer, the dominant fea- 
ture of the Moscow Congress was an ebullient 
confidence which has few parallels in Soviet 
history. It is impossible to deny, moreover, 
that Khrushchev and his colleagues could 
point to genuine grounds for confidence. 
The Soviet state is both absolutely and rela- 
tively very much stronger than would have 
seemed possible a few years ago. 

In the military sphere, Russia is develop- 
ing a thermonuclear striking power which 
may soon wipe out the advantage America 
has had in this field since the war. Indeed, 
Russia may already have both the weapons 
and the aircraft to retaliate in kind on 
American cities if the West meets Soviet ag- 
gression by launching the Strategic Air 
Command against the sources of Soviet 
power. It is clear that Russia hopes to ob- 
tain immunity for aggression with conven- 
tional forces by holding American cities 
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hostage against atomic retaliation. The 
West now has bitter cause to regret its fail- 
ure to establish a clear distinction between 
the tactical. and strategic use of atomic 
weapons. But this battle is not yet lost. 
Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov’s threat of massive 
retaliation may prove just as much a bluff 

as Dulles’ did at Dien Bien Phu. Provided 
’ the West can demonstrate that tactical limi- 
tations are militarily practicable, Russia will 
have to agree that they are politically es- 
sential. 

In the economic sphere, Soviet progress is 
more impressive still. Though western ex- 
perts may argue about the precise rate of 
increase in Russian productivity, no one can 
deny that it is as high as any in the West, 
and much higher than most. Russia is 
now producing more steel and power than 
Britain and Germany combined. Her coal 
production has increased tenfold in the last 
20 years. And all this increase is available 
to the state for purposes decided by the 
Communist leaders. Some observers fear 
competition in living standards. It is cer- 
tainly likely that the Soviet example here 
will impress Asian countries which want to 
make rapid progress themselves. But in the 
short run Russia’s booming economy will 
affect world affairs more directly by giving 
her leaders new instruments of diplomatic 
influence. For example, Russia can now 
afford to trade at a substantial loss for the 
sake of political benefits. Her recent heavy 
buying of Egyptian cotton and Asian rice 
are good examples. The West must be pre- 
pared for a large-scale Soviet commercial 
offensive all over the world—not least in areas 
like Latin America which have so far been 
neglected by Russia and the West alike. 

No less impressive than Khrushchev’s con- 
fidence in Russia’s power as a state is his re- 
vival of militant Leninism as a crusading 
revolutionary faith. I have talked to many 
western leaders who have met Khrushchev 
in the last 12 months. They were all 
startled by the vigorous certainty with which 
he used Leninist dogma to explain or justify 
his views. His speech at the Congress shows 
how deeply his actions are determined by his 
doctrine. In a similar situation, Stalin 
would have played down the ideological 
theme for fear of disturbing the capitalist 
governments. Khrushchev did just the op- 
posite. He reaffirmed the doctrine of con- 
flict between the Socialist and capitalist 
camps with extreme force, and, where Stalin 
might have offered to disband the Comin- 
form, Khrushchev devoted much time to de- 
fining the role which foreign Communist 
Parties should play in expanding the “So- 
cialist” camp. 

7 Pa * . - 

For over 20 years, one of the main obstacles 
to Communist success outside Russia was 
the rigid uniformity imposed on all foreign 
Communists by Stalin; and Stalin's prescrip- 
tion for foreign Communists often was de- 
termined by the temporary needs of some 
factional struggle he was pursuing inside the 
Soviet Union rather than the interests of 
world revolution. In abandoning the Stalin- 
ist type of control, Khrushchev is making 
world communism far more formidable. It 
is true that the decision was largely forced 
on him by the independent successes of the 
Chinese Communists, and by the Cominform 
fiasco in Yugoslavia. But the posthumous 
rehabilitation of the prewar Polish. Com- 
munists and Hungary’s Bela Kun shows that 
Khrushchev is not just interested in better 
relations with the two independent Com- 
munist states which exist at present. He is 
interested in reestablishing international 
communism as a revolutionary force allied 
to Soviet power but not wholly dependent 
on it. 

What Khrushchey is saying in particular is 
that in many countries where capitalism is 
weak Communists may achieve power by 
exploiting the opportunities offered by parlia- 
mentary democracy, as they did in Czecho- 
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slovakia and Hungary after the war, though 
here Soviet power was always ready in the 
background to intervene at the crucial mo- 
ment. Khrushchev’s words are aimed main- 
ly at the Communist parties of Asia, the 
Middle East, France, and Italy, where in- 
filtration of state institutions is compara- 
tively easy and political and economic con- 
ditions favor a new popular front. 

The popular front is once more the order 
of the day, as always in periods when the 
Soviet Union is pursuing a policy of peaceful 
coexistence. 

Fortunately, there is little danger that 
any of the European Socialist parties will 
succumb to these tactics, though Soviet 
leaders are courting them assiduously. 
Khrushchev and Bulganin may well seek talks 
with the Labor Party when they are in Lon- 
don, but they will have a cold reception. 
Only the Bevanite organ Tribune has shown 
the gullibility the Russians hope for. 

Western intellectuals may well be sur- 
prised that Leninism should show such re- 
silience in Russia even after the long Napo- 
leonic interlude of Stalinism. But the reason 
emerges all too clearly from Khrushchev’s 
speech in Moscow. However must he may 
have distorted or exaggerated the facts, 
Khrushchev was able to show that the non- 
Communist world has failed to solve its in- 
ternal contradictions. It is verifying Lenin’s 
predictions. In the face of the growing es- 
trangement between Asia and the West, of 
France’s agony in north Africa, Lenin’s the- 
ory of imperialism takes on new life. NATO 
has failed to realize its early promise. The 
attachment of Germany and Japan to the 
West is under growing strain. The non- 
Communist countries show no sign whatever 
of achieving a unity remotely comparable to 
that of the Communist bloc. Against this 
global contrast between Communist solidar- 
ity and non-Communist disintegration, the 
sententious absurdity of many of Khrush- 
chev’s remarks matters little. What is un- 
forgivable is that western leaders should 
have failed to take account of the new at- 
mosphere of confidence in Russia—or should 
delibefately have misled their own peoples 


about its existence. 


. * * * * 


The challenge facing our generation is to 
prove that individual liberty is not incom- 
patible with international order. In many 
ways it is one version of a struggle between 
freedom and authority that is as old as his- 
tory. But the present age provides a terrible 
penalty for failure to meet the challenge, 
since the totalitarian alternative stands 
physically present to take advantage of every 
weakness in the democratic camp. 

What the Western world needs more than 
anything at the present time is leadership— 
men who will tell the peoples of the world 
the truth about the global problem and di- 
rect their energies toward the creation of 
active unity among the nations which reject 
the Communist alternative. There is all too 
little sign of such leadership among those 
who guide our destinies at present. 





Congressman Minshall’s Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am releasing the final tabulation of an 
opinion poll conducted among the regis- 
tered voters in Ohio’s 23d Congressional 
District. 
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Questionnaires, prepared at my per- 
sonal expense, were mailed to the home 
of every registered voter—Republican, 
Democrat, and Independent—in the dis- 
trict, and of 66,000 questionnaires mailed, 
11,257 were returned. 

This unusually large return of 17 per- 
cent can be attributed to the vital and 
tremendous interest the people of this 
suburban area have in their Govern- 
ment. 

The results of the poll follow: 

QUESTION AND ANSWER 
Percent 
1. Regarding the Nation’s fiscal policy, 
check one: 

(a) Balance the budget and reduce 

national debt before granting 


any tax reductions__......-.-- 83.5 

(b) Reduce taxes before budget is 
DEO OE ncdncncimenncnmesnpe= 16.5 

2. Regarding a reduction in taxes, 

check one: 

(a) Across the board reduction for 
individual taxes only--------- 29.1 

(b) Reduction for both individual 
ee 48.0 

(c) Reduction for low-income groups 
OT Ske etwst me cieininnih 22.9 


8. Regarding foreign aid, check one: 
(a) Favor President’s program ex- 
pected to be $4.8 billion for 
next fiscal year starting July 


0B, Tp aitaneeiee ca ceenhene 36.3 
(b) Favor a reduction in President's 

SINE sntisihis acer ccoshanes ebhieoenasics alba t 45.3 
(c) Oppose all financial aid to for- 

Ce en ae 18.4 


4. Regarding Federal aid for local 
schoolroom construction, check 
one: 

(a) A 5-year program to assist local 
school systems who are at- 
tempting to meet*their local 
classroom shortage but who re- 
quire additional funds_.___--~- 60. 1 

(b) A 5-year Federal-aid program 
with funds to be ‘distributed 
to local school systems in pro- 
portion to their individual en- 
rollments regardless of whether 
there is local financial par- 


EG: sicncictecetntstetperciqeieensrorer mle i. 
(c) Oppose any Federal aid to local 
SONC0)  S7stOMs..... nc sceccanns 27.8 


5. Regarding the proposed 40,000-mile 
interstate highway system, check 
one: 

(a) Approve such a highway pro- 
gram and pay for it by issuing 
Government bonds_-_....--.-- 28.1 

(b) Approve such a highway program 
and pay for it by increasing the 
highway user’s tax; i. e., gas 
tax, rubber tax, etc........... 25.0 

(c) Approve such a highway program 
and finance it with a combina- 


tion of (a) and (b) -.........- 36. 7 
(d) Oppose any new Federal inter- 
state highway program_-.._.... 10.2 


6. Regarding the annual Post Office 
Department deficit of one-half bil- 
lion dollars, check one: 

(a) Increase postage rates to make 
the Department self-sufficient. 73. 4 

(b) Maintain existing postage rates 

and accept the deficit as a nor- 

mal cost of an essential gov- 


ernmental service............ 26.6 
7. Regarding the agricultural policy, 
check one: 


(a) Continue present flexible support 
system implemented by Presi- 
dent’s proposed 9-point pro- 

el ne a ee 62. 

(b) Return to rigid 90 percent of 
Parity “Program. sc cuccece nin wae 

(c) Oppose any Federal assistance... 31.2 


So 
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Palestine Arabs Ideal Prey for Egyptian 
Authorities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Gideon Weigert 
describes the fate of young Palestine 
Arabs who have been victimized by Egyp- 
tian authorities. The article, which ap- 
peared in the March 9, 1956, issue of 
Israel Speaks, is worthy of the attention 
of our colleagues: 

In THE ARAB WoRLD 


(By Gideon Weigert) 
THE HAPPY INHABITANTS OF GAZA 


What has caused the iron crust imposed 
by Egyptian military authorities in the Gaza 
strip to begin to crack in the last few 
months? What has happened to the 250,000 
Palestine Arab refugees and the 50,000 orig- 
inal inhabitants of the area, who for the 
past 8 years have been living in a strip 2 
kilometers wide and 28 kilometers long and 
who, according to Cairo’s “Voice of the 
Arabs,” are “happy to the utmost, more loyal 
than any Egyptian, ready at a minute’s notice 
to push themselves into the arms of death 
to liberate their fatherland”? 

It all began last November, centering at 
first on the figure of Major Mustapha Hafiz, 
chief Egyptian intelligence officer in the Gaza 
strip. Major Hafiz was certainly a clever 
man who knew the people he was dealing 
with. It was his job to see to it that spies 
were sent into the central prison of Gaza’s 
police fortress. These spies were, of course, 
nothing but young Palestine Arabs, victims 
of Major Hafiz’s agents who were branded 
as Israel spies, because, after having been 
provoked sufficiently, they made 1 or 2 nasty 
remarks about the Egyptian administration 
in Gaza. They were never tried nor ever 
told how long their detention in the fortress 
was likely to last. 

When “softened” to the point where they 
were willing to undertake even a desperate 
action in order to get out of the prison, these 
youths became ideal prey for the Egyptian 
major. One young man after the other was 
called into the private office of the little 
major with the black moustache. He was 
warned that the interview in progress was 
to be kept absolutely secret, that he and 
he only had been singled out by the major— 
a great honor—for a special favor. For the 
compensation of 1 dinar, the major would 
open the gates and release the prisoner. 


A SMALL FAVOR 


After a half dozen cigarettes and numer- 
ous cups of Turkish coffee the cat came out 
of the bag: The good-will gesture of Major 
Hafiz called for a small favor as a counter- 
gesture from the young man in question. 
He would have to take a short walk across 
the line, armed with a notebook and a pencil, 
in order to register military traffic on Israel 
roads. The victim gladly agreed to this 
small favor as the price for freedom, and thus 
Egyptian-trained scouts known as fedayeen 
entered Israel. 

All went well so long as the number of 
youths sent over was small and the majority 
returned safely. However, when the Israel 
Defense Army began to be on the alert and 
dozens failed to return, their relatives in 
Gaza began at first to grumble and then to 
take action. Soon the Egyptian major be- 
gan to receive anonymious letters charging 
him with responsibiltty for the lives of hun- 
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dreds of youths who never returned to their 
parents. 

In December the news broke: The Egyptian 
command had reached Maj. Mustapha Hafiz 
to Cairo. This move was followed by the 
mass detention of over 7,000 Palestine Arab 
refugees in Gaza. This time they were taken 
out of the strip and transported to the fa- 
mous desert camp of Liman Tarra, near Cairo. 
Most of them were charged with having ex- 
pressed the view that while Palestinians 
were employed at the front lines and in dan- 
gerous positions, Egyptian officers and men 
were sitting at their desks in rear camps, 
well-fed and receiving high salaries. 

BITTERNESS SPREADS 

January 1956: Among the Palestine Arab 
inhabitants and refugees alike the wave of 
hitherto secret opposition to the prevailing 
military regime in the strip has emerged 
more openly than ever before. The fact that 
recently a growing number of Egyptian- 
trained and commissioned Palestine Arab 
fedayeen have been killed or detained by the 
Israel security forces has caused embitter- 
ment among Palestinians to spread con- 
siderably. 

Recently, a number of Palestine Arab 
mukhtars dared to appeal openly in letters 
to the Egyptian authorities, asking to put an 
end of the practice of sending our sons 
across the border on suicide and espionage 
missions from which they never return. 
To counter this movement the Egyptians 
are now stepping up the recruitment of local 
Palestine youths into regular army units in- 
stead of employing them as _ irregular 
fedayeen. 





a 


The Easter Season and the Holy Land 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Easter 
season turns my thoughts to the Holy 
Land and to a wonderful old lady I met 
there last year. : . 

Mrs. Bertha Spafford Vester is the old- 
est American resident of Jerusalem, hav- 
ing gone there with her parents as a 
child in 1881. 

Mrs. Vester’s parents were wealthy 
Chicagoans who suffered a series of fam- 
ily tragedies and decided to go to Jerusa- 
lem to seek peace in service to the local 
people. With a small group of friends, 
they began a clinic for the poor. Jeru- 
salem is a holy city to Christian, Jew, 
and Moslem, and these Americans served 
all three. Neither religion nor race made 
any difference when they found people in 
need. 

Gradually the charities expanded un- 
til today the American colony, as it is 
called, operates the most modern chil- 
dren’s hospital in the area as well as an 
infant welfare center and an outpatient 
clinic. Last year the hospital treated 
623 patients; the center was visited by 
over 22,000 mothers bringing their 
babies; and the outpatient clinic treated 
39,636 patients. 

When Mrs. Vester came to Jerusalem 
as an infant, the city was a part of the 
old Ottoman Turkish Empire. She had 
lived there, raising a large family and 
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serving the poor, through all of the 
troubled times since the surrender of 
the city to General Allenby in 1917; the 
stormy period of the British mandate; 
and the Israeli-Arab conflicts of recent 
years. Those who know her tell me that 
she has never flinched at danger nor per- 
mitted it to interfere with her impartial 
treatment of all who needed help. 

The friends this fine American woman 
has made over the years are legion. 
Mrs. Vester is now ministering to her 
third generation of the sick and poor. 
To them she has become a symbol of 
the United States of America, and her 
generosity, courage, and enterprise are 
considered by them to be American 
characteristics. 

As I met and talked with this fine 
lady last fall, it seemed to me that her 
lifetime of work as an individual Ameri- 
can probably has accomplished more 
for good feeling between ourselves and 
the people of that area than all of the 
dollars and all of the propaganda we 
have poured into the Middle East. 


=z 





H. R. 10284, a Bill To Improve the Child 
Welfare Program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a bill to improve the child- 
welfare program of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The improvements contained in 
my bill have been recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Under the present law, Federal child- 
welfare funds may be used for local 
child-welfare services only in predomi- 
nantly rural areas. My bill removes this 
limitation so that the funds can be used 
in any part of the State where they will 
be effective in establishing, extending, 
and strengthening child-welfare services. 
Emphasis will continue to be placed on 
services in rural areas. However, it is 
obvious that children in urban areas 
should no longer be denied the benefits 
of this program. 

I strongly believe that problems such 
as those involved in child welfare must 
be handled by action at the State or 
local level. ‘The Federal Government 
cannot and should not seek to take over 
the administration of such local respon- 
sibilities. My bill continues to recognize 
this principle. Federal funds are sim- 
ply made available, on a matching basis, 
to the States for their use in meeting 
child-welfare problems. Under my bill, 
the amount authorized for annual appro- 
priations for grants to the States for 
child-welfare services would be increased 
from the present $10 million to $12 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and to $1§ million for each year 
thereafter. 


I am hopeful that this bill will receive 


prompt consideration by the Congress. 
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Stanley C. Allyn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO -_ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep sense of personal pride that 
I call attention to my colleagues here in 
the Congress of the United States of 
another high and deserving honor be- 
stowed upon one of my good friends in 
the great and important Third District 
of Ohio. 

President Eisenhower, whose out- 
standing ability to recognize qualities of 
leadership in men is a legend, has just 
appointed Stanley C. Allyn, of Dayton, 
Ohio, as American representative at 
the 11th session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, which will be held 
next month. 

Chick Allyn, as he is affectionately 
called by his close associates and friends, 
brings a great amount of experience, 
ability, and knowledge to this new re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Allyn was born in Madison, Wis., 
and graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin. Shortly after his gradua- 
tion he came to Dayton to work with and 
for the National Cash Register Co. His 
steady rise to new responsibilities in this 
company, whose products are known, 
purchased, and used throughout the 
world, has been phenomenal but has 
never been questioned by his associates 
because they are poignantly aware of 
his great capacity for leadership. Mr. 
Allyn has been president of the National 
Cash Register Co. since 1940. Mr. Allyn 
is termed a “global citizen” because of 
his efforts toward world trade. The Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. has large plant 
facilities in Dundee, Scotland; Augs- 
burg, Germany; and Bulach, Switzer- 
land. They sell and distribute cash 
registers and business machines in 90 
countries and thus the name and fame 
of the city of Dayton, Ohio, is known 
throughout the world. As reported in 
National Biographic, a publication of the 
American Institute of Management, he 
once reduced his formula for successful 
foreign trade to these terms: 

In order to conduct overseas business, you 
must understand the peoples, live with the 
complexities and roll with the punches. 


That is not a bad prescription for suc- 
cessful diplomacy, and it should be ob- 
vious that Mr. Allyn will bring to his 
ECE task strengths rooted in attitudes 
as well as in experience. 

Mr. Allyn, in addition to his great re- 
sponsibilities with the National Cash 
Register Co. in guiding most successful- 
ly their huge domestic and foreign busi- 
ness, is also a member of many boards of 
directors of other important businesses 
and organizations. He has not stopped 
there—he is also deeply interested and 
very active in many civic activities. He 
is a former president of the Community 
Chests and Councils of America; he has 
been a director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Interna- 
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tional Chamber of Commerce along with 
many other professional and business or- 
ganizations. In his own local communi- 
ty of Dayton, Ohio, he has been a tower 
of strength and an active participant in 
every forward looking and necessary 
civic activity. During my many years 
as president of the Dayton Board of Edu- 
cation he was always available to con- 
sider and actively work for any activity 
leading to the betterment of our schools. 
He has always also been extremely lib- 
eral with his financial help as well as 
his leadership ability in every worth- 
while civic event. 

For all of these, and many other 
reasons which time will not permit me 
to mention, Mr. Speaker, our entire 
Miami Valley salutes Stanley C. (Chick) 
Allyn and want him to know we are 
deeply grateful for his life and work in 
our community. 





Defense Secretary Wilson’s Appointment 
of Eger V. Murphree as Guided-Missile 
Czar Can Be No More Than a Burr and 
Stimulus, Says New York Herald Trib- 
une—Far Short of Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, no subject is more important 
to all Americans, and particularly to 
those of us charged with grave respon- 
sibility for the national security, than 
the current charges being leveled against 
the United States Air Force, the De- 
fense Department, and the administra- 
tion by responsible experts and the press 
concerning the present intercontinental 
ballistic-missile program. 

It is the considered opinion of the 
experts that the present program, and 
even the appointment of Eger V. Mur- 
phree to take hold of the big job of 
pushing this country’s guided-missile 
program to victory ahead of the 
U. S. S. R., falls far short of what is 
needed. From all the evidence it seems 
that the Soviet Union will be able to 
produce missiles in quantity long before 
the United States is able to do so. Such 
a situation is intolerable from the view- 
point of national security. If such a 
preponderance were to occur, we and 
our allies will be placed in a completely 
untenable position and the Communist- 
bloc nations will be able to dictate to us 
in other matters vital to our security. 

This is an alarming situation and one 
which is of the utmost importance to 
all of our citizens. Our newspapers are 
to be commended for giving this matter 
such thorough attention. 

For the information and consideration 
of my colleagues, I would like to include 
as a part of my remarks editorials from 
the Trenton Times, one of the leading 
newspapers in my district, and from the 
New York Herald Tribune. Both edito- 
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rials give the matter thoughtful atten- 

tion and are well worth reciprocal 

thought and consideration. The edito- 

rials follow: 

[From the Trenton Times of March 27, 1956] 
Too LITTLE, Too LATE? 


The American people are not receiving 
satisfactary answers to the most important 
question of the day: Who holds air and in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile supremacy? 

Only a few weeks ago, Trevor Gardner, a 
California industrialist, quit as Air Force re- 
search chief after criticizing the admin- 
istration for failing to speed development 
of the city-wrecking ballistic missile. 

Substantial justification is now given Mr. 
Gardner’s complaint by Dr. C. C. Furnas, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development, who reports authorita- 
tively that Russia is “closing the gap” on 
the United States in the race to develop 
this missile and new jet bombers. 

This is a conservative appraisal of the rela- 
tive positions of Russia and the United 
States in a contest which may involve na- 
tional survival. There is also informed 
opinion to the effect that we have already 
lost this race. 

No less an authority than Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, head of the Air Force, has con- 
ceded that an air attack “could pour out of 
the Soviet Union engulfing and overwhelm- 
ing not only cities or States but our entire 
Nation.” 

There is no defensible reason why Soviet 
Russia should close the gap in this vital 
production. With our superior industrial 
resources we should take and hold a safe 
lead in all that concerns preparation for de- 
fense against acgression. 

Second place in such a race involves fatal 
possibilities. We can fail only if the ad- 
ministration displays lack of vision, initia- 
tive, and energy in meeting the Soviet chal- 
Tenge. If the air and missiles program is 
ineffective and disorganized, as has repeat- 
edly been charged, President Eisenhower 
and his Defense Secretary, Mr. Wilson, may 
on some tragic day in the future have to 
face that most devastating of indictments— 
“too little, too late.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
29, 1956] 


‘THE RACE FOR THE MISSILE 


In the matter of Defense Secretary Wilson's 
appointment of Eger V. Murphree to take 
hold of the big job of pushing this country’s 
guided-missile program to victory ahead of 
the U. S. 8. R., it is easy to say that this is 
a commendable step which should have been 
taken long ago. Mr. Murphree is an eminent 
research scientist and administrator, distin- 
guished for his considerable part in planning 
and organizing the Manhattan Project which 
created the atomic bomb. He is certainly 
well qualified. 

But the serious question, it seems to us, is 
whether the new Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense will be given sufficient au- 
thority to do what needs to be done—namely, 
to judge, evaluate, force cooperation and get 
the vitally important program into focus and 
swift action. According to the official an- 
nouncement, Mr. Murphree “will be respon- 
sible for the direction and coordination of 
guided-missiles research, development, engi- 
neering, and production, except those types 
already adopted for service use.” That 
sounds fine, within limits. But the Depart- 
ment of Defense goes on to say: “If he (Mr. 
Murphree) becomes involved in an interserv- 
ice disagreement concerning matters within 
his authority, the Secretary of Defense will 
have final decision.” Furthermore, nothing 
in the Murphree appointment “modifies the 
‘statutory responsibility of any of the 
agencies of the Department of Defense.’” 
And as Mr. Wilson said to reporters, “if he 
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gets into a jam with the services I'll be in it 
with him.” 

In short, then, Mr. Murphree is not a “czar” 
at all. As we understand it, he is essentially 
only an expediter. In the event of an “inter- 
service disagreement,” he would be outranked 
by each of the service Secretaries, by their 
deputies and by their assistants. If Mr. 
Murphree determines that there is a serious 
duplication or faulty concentration on 
wrong technical approaches, then his only 
logical recourse would be to ask a briefing 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Assuming 
that he was still dissatisfied, then his only 
resort would be to report back to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. d 

Mr. Murphree can be a burr and stimulus 
to Mr. Wilson, but that is about all. The new 
appointee will have no function to decide be- 
tween the Army’s Nike and the Navy-devel- 
oped Air Force guided missile. Such matters 
are left to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and higher 
opinion, with all the danger of open invita- 
tion to continue the interservice rivalry and 
expedients of compromise which have never 
been fully resolved. 

Now let it be understood that a lot of pre- 
cious téme has been lost in the guided-missile 
race. The United States has underestimated 
the U.S.S. R.; there is considerable evidence 
of lag on-.our part. On this page yesterday 
Stewart Alsop quoted warnings from Air 
Force leaders which should have stirred pub- 
lic apprehension, but have not. Gen. Nathan 
Twining, Chief of Staff, says that the Soviets 
“have long since passed us in quantity and 
they are making remarkable strides in qual- 
ity.” Gen. Thomas D. White, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, says: “The Soviets are currently 
beating us at our game—production.” Lt. 
Gen. Thomas S. Power, Chief of Air Research 
and Development Command, says: “With 
both quantitative and qualitative superiority 
on their side, we would lose the protection of 
the deterrent force and be at their mercy. 
This danger is very real and immediate.” 

In all fairness to the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, it should be pointed out that the 
President, the Cabinet, and the National Se- 
curity Council are deeply concerned and are 
actively working on the problem. It is true 
that a tremendous guided-missile program, 
just short of “crash” magnitude, has been au- 
thorized. But the fact nevertheless remains 
that the United States has lost time. While 
the President expressed confidence last 
month that everything was being done “to 
keep our position in a proper posture,” he did 
say: “In certain fields I think they are prob- 
ably ahead of us. But those are limited fields 
in a great big field.” 

This newspaper is equally concerned about 
the guided-missile program. For what is in- 
volved here is the question of maintaining 
the balance of power of the free world as 
against the Soviets. Obviously this balance 
of power comprises many values—military, 
political, economic, moral, and spiritual. 
And if this balance, however defined, shifts 
from the free world, the will to resist may be 
seriously impaired in crucial areas. 

In our opinion, the guided-missile pro- 
gram must be resolutely pushed forward 
either in the Pentagon or elsewhere. On the 
point as to whether all is already being 
done that is humanly possible, or whether 
all the technicians that can be used are 
already at work, let it be remembered that 
if the Soviets are moving ahead—as they 
clearly are—then the United States must do 
even more. This country will have to sum- 
mon coordinating ability to get its program 
on the right track. America must concen- 
trate on the whole field of modern weaponry 
as it has never concentrated before. 

What strikes us is that, given the present 
state of mind in the several services and 
the general tendency in the past of under- 
estimating Soviet technology and produc- 
tion, there may be no other way to resolve 
and launch a major program than by a Man- 
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hattan project type of procedure. Certainly 
we do not feel that Mr. Murphree’s appoint- 
ment goes to the heart of the problem, or 
that his accession as even an expediter is 
warmly welcomed by the services. 

There is a further question which all the 
American public must appreciate. On the 
world balance of power, of which the guided- 
missile program is such an important part to 
all freemen, we must not be governed by 
undue considerations of balanced budget. 
Maximum funds and maximum work are 
essential to make absolutely sure that the 
United States does win the race for the 
free world. In short, we must put all our 
resources and brainpower to the task of 
devising the first and best intercontinental 
ballistic missile. Being second best is not 
good enough for survival, 





Action on the Sugar Bill Should Be 
Completed Soon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, quite 
a few people in my State are upset by 
the failure of Congress to complete ac- 
tion on the sugar bill which the House 
approved last year and which the Senate 
acted upon in February. House and 
Senate conferees have been appointed 
but have adjourned without arriving at 
any agreement upon the measure. Now 
the House has taken a recess until after 
Easter and it begins to look as if the 
farmers who plant sugar beets in my 
State may not know until too late in the 
season whether sugar quotas will be in- 
creased. The party in control of Con- 
gress must bear the responsibility of 
failure to act in the matter. 


As all the members know from last 
year’s discussion of the bill, it seeks to 
give American producers a fair share 
of the increased sugar consumption in 
this country. Under existing law, which 
fixes quotas on the amount of sugar pro- 
duced in this country, all the benefits 
resulting from our rapidly increasing 
United States population with its in- 
creasing sugar consumption goes to other 
countries and not to our own. Other 
countries may put additional acreage 
into production and produce more sugar 
to take advantage of our growing mar- 
kets, but our own people cannot do so. 
The bill which was approved by the 
House last year sought only to give a 
fair share of increased markets in the 
United States to our own people. Is that 
asking too much? The majority of the 
members of the House did not think so. 
It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
chairmen of the appropriate committees 
of the House and the Senate, and per- 
haps the leadership of both bodies, have 
a responsibility to domestic producers to 
exert every effort to bring a conference 
report to both Houses so that we may 
let our farm people know at the earliest 
possible date what they may expect. I 
firmly believe that our domestic pro- 
ducers are entitled to increased quotas, 


*ton during the month of April. 
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If the farmers in my State could plant 
additional sugar beet acreage, then the 
total sugar beet production in central 
Washington could be increased to the 
point where a new sugar refinery could 
be built. This refinery would furnish 
employment to a considerable number 
of people. 





Women’s Congress on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has been some criticism directed 
toward the Honorable Albert Cole, a for- 
mer, Member of this House and present 
Director of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. This criticism seems to 
stem, Mr. Speaker, from the announced 
plah of the HHFA to hold a Women’s 
Congress on Housing here in Washing- 
The 
tone and development of our great Na- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, is founded in the 
families of America and few will chal- 
lenge the influence exerted by the 
mothers and homemakers of our coun- 
try. The family life of America revolves 
around and evolves from the homes. 

Improvements in the design, equip- 
ment, arrangement, and general appear- 
ance of the homes are tremendously im- 
portant if the mothers in this Nation are 
to be given more time to cope with their 
family and civic responsibilities. 

It has been said, Mr. Speaker, that 
while men design and build our homes 
it is the women who really bring and 
develop real meaning in our homelife. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, since the moth 
ers of America live, work, raise families, 
and create family life in our homes, I 
ask this question: “Who are better quali- 
fied to make suggestions for better de- 
sign, better equipment, and more con- 
veniences in our home than are the 
women?” 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Women’s Congress on Housing can 
well have important and significant 
beneficial effect on the hundreds of thou- 
sands of new homes that will be built 
in America along. with the remodeling 
of hundreds of thousands of already ex- 
isting homes. Since the home-building 
industry is a very vital factor in our 
entire national economy, this phase, too, 
is extremely important. 

The publisher of the Dayton Journal 
Herald, one of the important newspapers 
of Ohio, Dwight Young, who is a past 
president of the ASNE, took special no- 
tice in one of his recent columns, Talk- 
ing It Over.. Under unanimous consent, 
I present his article as a part of these 
remarks; 

TALKING IT OVER 
(By Dwight Young) 

Chalk up another mark for Ike. If nov; 
for him personally, at least the administra/ 
tion at Washington. 
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Reference is to the announcement that 
the Federal Government is undertaking to 
find out how the housing industry can spend 
$100 billion most effectively and acceptably 
to the public in the next 10 years. 

And so, Albert M. Cole, Federal Housing 
Administrator, is going to the women, par- 
ticularly the housewives of the country, for 
their ideas on the subject. A Women’s Con- 
gress on Housing is now being created. It 
will consist of approximately 100 housewives. 
The first meeting will be held in Washington 
late in April. 

The ladies comprising the congress will be 
called upon to tell \builders, through the 
Government, what types of homes, what 
facilities, and what interior arrangements 
families desire when considering buying a 
house. 

This is an innovation someone in author- 
ity ought to have thought of and utilized 
long ago, for normally, the housewife has the 
biggest voice and usually the last word in 
determining what kind of a house the family 
should look for. Much too often she never 
finds anything even approaching her desires. 


Sometimes the laundry isn’t laid out for- 


the most efficient use. Or the clothes chute 
isn’t where it ought to be. Perhaps the wash 
basins are too low or too small. Maybe the 
kitchen arrangement—the closet space, the 
shelving, and the cabinets—leaves her cold. 
For men made all of those decisions, whereas 
women spend more time in the average home, 
keeping it clean and either performing per- 
sonally or supervising the household chores, 
than all the remainder of the family com- 
bined. 

If the Women’s Congress on Housing takes 
its responsibilitiles seriously, and if the 
Housing Administrator is really in earnest in 
seeking the housewife’s opinion, we may look 
for a general revision in house building 
practices throughout the country. 





A P. S. to Senator Lehman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, Virginia 
has been fortunate in the past one-half 
century to have had so many fine news 
editors to help chart the course of our 
Commonwealth. They have done much 
to contribute to the progress and well- 
being of our people. 

It is most fortunate indeed that we 
have had in Virginia, during these try- 
ing times since May 17, 1954, a man who 
has dedicated his life to the betterment 
of his fellow citizens and the preserva- 
tion of our way of life in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. James J. Kilpatrick, 
editor of the Richmond News Leader, has 
gone way beyond the call of duty to 
awaken our people to the perilous situa- 
tion confronting us at this time and to 
the realization that our very way of life 
is being threatened. I commend him for 
the great work he has done and is doing 
to preserve this great Republic of ours. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include herewith an editorial 
appearing in the Richmond News Lead- 
er on Monday, March 26, 1956, which I 
think is very appropriate and should be 
read and digested by the representatives 
of the people in this country in the halls 
» of Congress: 
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A P. S. ro SENATOR LEHMAN 


Virginia’s Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON did 
£0 polished a job of carving up New York’s 
Senator LEHMAN on Friday that little enough 
remains to be added on the specific point to 
which Mr. ROBERTSON addressed himself. 
The Virginian quoted Senator LEHMAN'S 
wild-eyed denunciation of the southern 
manifesto—the gentlest thing Mr. LEHMAN 
had called the southerners was “law viola- 
tors”—and then reminded Mr. LEHMaN, in 
documented chapter and verse, of the New 
Yorker’s own activities against the 18th 
amendment. During the twenty-odd years 
that Mr. LEHMAN was resisting prohibition, 
surely Mr. LEHMAN did not regard himself 
as a law violator or a nullificationist. Neither 
did the State of New York see anything 
wrong in winking at 30,000 speakeasies and 
in doing everything within its power, as a 
State, to frustrate Federal enforcement of 
prohibition laws. 

To this pointed review, Senator LEHMAN’s 
only response was a feeble stammer that 
New York’s resistance to prohibition was 
different from the South's resistance to inte- 
gration. 

In some ways, one may agree, it was dif- 
ferent. In the case of the 18th amend- 
ment, the States themselves had changed 
the Constitution. By constitutional process, 
the States themselves had prohibited “the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors * * * for beverage pur- 
poses.” The language was clear and un- 
equivocal. 

This time, in the matter of school segre- 
gation, the States themselves have made no 
change whatever in the Constitution; rather, 
the Supreme Court, by judicial legislation, 
has undertaken to overthrow a construction 
of the 14th amendment that had been fixed 
and definite for 86 years. Certainly we per- 
ceive that difference. 

But perhaps we may add a postscript to 
Senator RoseRTSON’s address, dealing with 
still another chapter of northern incon- 
sistency on which the Virginian scarcely 
touched. Let us consider, while the matter 
of constitutional resistance is under review, 
the story of the Northern States and the per- 
sonal liberty laws. 

It will be recalled that when the Consti- 
tution was ratified in 1788, it contained this 
clear and explicit paragraph in article IV: 

“No person held to service or labour in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labour, but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labour may be due.” 

That was, in its day, a vital provision of 
the Constitution. It reflected one of the 
essential compromises on which union was 
reached. Without that provision, in the 
view of every responsible student of the 
period, the Constitution never would have 
been ratified at all. This, then, was the 
fundamental law of the land until the very 
day that the 13th amendment, abolishing 
slavery, superseded its terms in December 
1865. 

But what happened? Congress scarcely 
had adopted its first fugitive-slave law of 
1793 before Northern States embarked upon 
a half century of resistance, defiance, nulli- 
fication, and—in Senator LEHMAN’s word— 
“anarchy.” In time, no fewer than 14 States 
passed laws designed deliberately to frus- 
trate the plain constitutional mandate. Let 
us call the roll: Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

These northern legislatures were joined by 
northern governors in defying the Constitu- 
tion. Governors Kent and Fairfield, of 
Maine, for example, rejected Georgia’s re- 
quest for the return of a fugitive slave in so 
contemptuous a fashion that the Georgia 
Legislature declared all visitors from Maine 
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would be regarded, thereafter, as kidnapers 
subject to arrest on sight. Governor Seward, 
of New York, similarly refused to respond 
to a request from Virginia. The defiance of 
Pennsylvania led to the key case, in 1842, 
of Prigg v. Pennsylvania, in which the Su- 
preme Court threw out all State personal- 
liberty laws as unconstitutional. 

Northern States then came back with new 
tactics of resistance, among them a series of 
State laws prohibiting State officials from 
aiding in any way to fulfill the requirements 
of article IV. Vermont, in what Senator 
LEHMAN doubtless would term “an act of 
chaos and anarchy,” adopted a law, in the 
very teeth of the Constitution and the Court, 
flatly freeing all fugitive slaves and declar- 
ing that every person who attempted to 
detain a fugitive slave in Vermont would be 
sentenced, upon conviction, to not less than 
5 or more than 20 years in prison. 

There came the case of Jones v. Van Zandt, 
in which Mr. Justice Woodbury, who him- 
self was strongly opposed to slavery, again 
upheld Federal fugitive slave legislation. 
“This court has no alternative,” he said, 
“but to stand by the Constitution and laws 
with fidelity to their duties and their 
oaths. * * * Their path is a straight and 
narrow one, to go where the Constitution 
and laws lead them.” 

Early in 1847, Mr. Justice McLean, de- 
fending the court from the bitter assaults 
upon it, had this to say: “So pldin are the 
provisions (of the Constitution) on the sub- 
ject (of fugitive slaves) that no one can 
mistake them. How is it expected or desired 
that a judge shall substitute his own notions 
for positive law? When this shall become 
the rule of judicial action, there will be no 
security for character, property or life.” * 

Came March 6, 1857, and the Supreme 
Court’s opinion in the Dred Scott case. In 
this memorable decision, the Court once 
again stuck to the plain terms of the Con- 
stitution. Scott, a slave, was held to be 
what the Constitution had made him: The 
property of his master. The Constitution 
applied to all States and Territories. 

But with this opinion, the Northern States 
erupted into a fury that far surpassed any 
reaction in the South since May 17, 1954. All 
told, 22 Northern States (including Oregon, 
we might advise Senator Morse) denounced 
the Supreme Court in formal resolutions. 
Wisconsin declared that a “positive de- 
fiance” was “the only rightful remedy.” 
New York resolved that the decision “has 
impaired the confidence and respect of the 
people of this State” Ohio termed it “a 
palpable and unwarranted violation of this 
sacred instrument.” Michigan contemptu- 
ously passed a law defying the court on 
every basic point it had decided. Massa- 
chusetts resolved that it would recognize 
the rightful authority of the court, but the 
pecple of Massachusetts would decide what 
was rightful: “They will never consent that 
their rights shall be impaired, or their liber- 
ties invaded, by reason of any usurpations of 
political power by the said tribunal.” Mas- 
sachusetts further resolved “that no part 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Scott v. Sand- 
ford, is binding, which was not necessary to 
the determination of that case.” 

Now, this newspaper is not, of course, de- 
fending slavery in reminding our Northern 
critics of events a century ago. We are de- 
fending the Constitution. And we are at- 
tempting, also, to suggest to our friends up 
North that there have been times in our 
history—many times—when sovereign States 
have exercised their full sovereign powers 
to resist, in every ingenious way they could 





1This paragraph and the one before it 
could have been left out of this review. 
They are left in simply to make the point 
that the country has known justices, from 
time to time, who relied upon law, not so- 
ciology, in deciding grave questions. 
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devise, what they themselves deemed to be 
encroachments by the Federal Government 
upon their sovereign rights. In these un- 
dertakings, whether they involved the em- 
bargo, the Bank of the United States, the 
Personal Liberty Laws or other issues, the 
Northern States—far more than the South- 
ern States—were leaders and advocates of 
interposition. It is a curious thing, we 
would say to Senator LEHMAN, that what the 
North then viewed so proudly as lawful re- 
sistance, it views as anarchy in the South 
today. 





Election of the President of the United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the most penetrating and helpful an- 
alyses of the various proposals to change 
our methods of electing the President of 
the United States was a letter to the New 
York Times written by a number of the 
country’s leading political scientists and 
published in that paper on July 17, 1955. 

Although many students of political 
science have been misled by the alleged 
reform elements in the Lodge-Gossett 
and Mundt-Coudert proposals, these 
outstanding university teachers, headed 
by Prof. Stephen K. Bailey, of Prince- 
ton University, clearly perceived and 
pointed out the dangers in the various 
proposals which, in their combined form, 
the Senate has wisely decided to send 
back to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

For the information of members of 
that committee, as well as Members of 
Congress as a whole, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter may bé printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

To ELecr THE PresmpeNT—Proposars To 
CHANGE METHOD Sarp To LESSEN RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF OFFICE 
(The signatories to the following letter 

include political scientists and a historian, 

teaching at various universities.) 

To the Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 
There are at present under consideration 

in the Senate three proposals to change the 

method of electing the President—the 

Daniel-Humphrey, Kefauver, and Mundt- 

Dirksen resolutions. 

The core of the Daniel-Humphrey resolu- 
tion is the provision that electors be abol- 
ished but electorial votes be retained and 
divided in each State in proportion to the 
popular vote, rather than the present sys- 
tem which, as a matter of accepted practice, 
results in the total electoral vote being cast 
in accordance with the plurality of the pop- 
ular vote. The proposal requires a candidate 
to receive a minimum of 40 percent of the 
electoral vote in order to win. 

The Kefauver resolution is essentially the 
same but it stipulates no fixed plurality of 
electoral votes. 

The Mundt-Dirksen resolution does not 
abolish the electoral college, but provides 
that each State shall nominate and elect its 
presidential electors in the same manner 
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as its Senators and Representatives—the 
district system. 

Our objections to the 3 proposals are 5 
in number. All three resolutions are less 
democratic than the present system for elect- 
ing the President. The proponents of the 
resolutions claim that they would prevent 
the election of a President who received 
fewer popular votes than a rival candidate, 
but such an election decided without re- 
course to the House of Representatives 
occurred but once—1888. 

PLURALITY VOTE 

The Daniel-Humphrey resolution would 
allow a man to be elected President if he 
received a plurality of much less than 40 
percent of the popular vote, and under the 
Kefauver resolution any plurality of the 
electoral or popular vote would suffice. The 
Mundt-Dirksen resolution would insure at 
least as much underrepresentation of the 
popular vote as exists in the election of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

Proponents of the resolutions have stated 
that they would improve the quality of 
Presidential candidates. Yet the Executives 
chosen since 1900 compare well with those 
of other free countries and are among the 
best that we have produced. 

The Daniel-Humphrey and Kefauver reso- 
lutions would tend to influence our politics 
toward a multiparty system. Two of the 
main factors forcing American diversity into 
the two-party mold have been the require- 
ment of a majority of the electoral votes as 
a condition for winning the Presidency and 
the practice of nominating electors on a 
general statewide party ticket. 

Under our present system of electing the 
President, minor party votes are wasted un- 
less cast for the candidate of a major party. 
Under the Daniel-Humphrey and Kefauver 
proposals they would be cumulative from 
State to State, thus encouraging the develop- 
ment of minor parties. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to run our separation-of- 
powers, check-and-balance Federal Constitu- 
tion under a multiparty system. 

All three of the proposals would severely 
upset the balance of representation in our 
Republican and Federal form of government. 
At present the House and Senate greatly 
overrepresent the rural elements of our pop- 
ulation. This overrepresentation-is to some 
extent counterbalanced by the intensive po- 
litical cultivation of the great doubtful 
urban States which is necessary to win 
a presidential election. This results in 
some Presidential concern for important mi- 
norities in the great States, a concern which 
the proponents of these resolutions wish to 
destroy. But this feature of Presidential 
politics reflects a process of accommodating 
diverse points of view, a process essential to 
a two-party system and rule by majorities. 


DOUBTFUL STATES 


All three of the proposals would destroy 
the political influence of doubtful States 
and increase that of the States which are 
under one-party domination. The populous 
doubtful States, which usually cast large 
blocks of electoral votes for one candidate or 
another, could be expected to give a candi- 
date a margin of only a few electoral votes 
under normal conditions, while those States 
which lean heavily to one party would re- 
turn a large margin of electoral votes. The 
small rural one-party States, then, could be 
expected to give a larger lead in electoral 
votes to a candidate than the populous 
doubtful States. 

In the South, where voting in national 
elections is light because of disfranchisement 
and the nature of the primary, this lead may 
well be allotted as the result of a much 
smaller plurality of the popular vote than 
in northern pivotal States. 

Under any 1 of the 3 proposals the South, 
and to a lesser extent the Midwest, would 
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increase in political influence. The South 
would rise in the councils of the Democratic 
Party, dictating much of the platform and 
often the presidential candidate. The right 
wing of the Republican Party, whose 
strength is in the midwest, would gain a 
comparable advantage in the GOP. 

Since the presidential politics of the three 
proposals would emphasize those States 
which are predominantly of one party or the 
other, it would confine the choice of candi- 
dates to such States. In short, we would be 
changing a tendency to pick presidential 
candidates from the most populous States to 
a tendency to pick them from the least 
populous States. 

The proponents of the 3 proposals claim 
they would insure a 2-party system in the 
South, since they would encourage the Re- 
publican Party to struggle for a portion of 
the South’s votes. 

It is difficult to see what the politically 
dominant elements of the South could gain 
by moving to a 2-party system, since the 
weight of political influence under any 1 
of the 3 proposals would go to the States 
where the 1 party is dominant. Persons 
who think the proposed resolution would 
bring two-party politics in the South under- 
estimate the strength of the controlling po- 
litical interests and the obstructive electoral 
machinery at their command. 


In summation, the probable consequences 
of the current proposals seem to us to invite 
gravely injurious results. We cannot over- 
look the contemporary pattern of efforts to 
dismantle the 20th-century concept of the 
presidency and to recreate the office in the 
Whig image of the mid-19th century. 

The proposed Bricker amendment, the 
Daniel-Humphrey, Kefauver, and Mundt- 
Dirksen resolutions, the 22d amendment, all 
have a common tendency: they blur and 
lessen presidential leadership and responsi- 
bility. Given the times in which we now 
live, these are reckless proposals, however 
well intended. 

Stephen K. Bailey, Professor of Public 
Affairs, Princeton University; Samuel 
H. Beer, Professor of Government, 
Harvard University; Wilfred Binkley, 
Professor of Political Science, Ohio 
Northern University; John A. Davis, 
Asseciate Professor of Government, 
College of the City of New York; Ar- 
thus W. MacMahon, Eaton Professor 
of Public Administration, Columbia 
University; Harvey C. Mansfield, 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science, Ohio State University; Peter 
H. Odegard, Chairman, Department of 
Government, University of California 
at Berkeley; Wallace S. Sayre, Profes- 
sor of Public Administration, Colum- 
bia University; Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity; David B. Truman, Professor of 
Government, Columbia University; 
Arthur N. Holcombe, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Government, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Paul H. Appleby, Professor of 
Political Science, Syracuse University; 
Gabriel Almond, Professor of Interna- 
tional Affairs; Princeton University; 
Alpheus Thomas Mason, Professor of 
Jurisprudence, Princeton University; 
Harold Stein, Visiting Lecturer, Prince- 
ton University; Thomas S. Barclay, 
Professor of Political Science, Stan- 
ford University; Alfred de Grazia, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Stanford 
University; Joseph LaPolombara, Act- 
ing Head of Political Science, Michi- 
gan State College; Ruth S. Weintraub, 
Professor of Political Science, Hunter 
College; Herbert Kaufman, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, Yale 
University; Oliver Garceau, Executive 
Associate, Public Affairs Program, Ford 
Foundation, New York City. 
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Comparison of Benefit-Cost Ratio of 
Sacramento Deepwater Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a report 
concerning the cost ratio of the Sacra- 
mento deepwater project as found -by the 
United States Army engineers’ study re- 
vised as of January 8, 1954, and also as 
found by the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute findings and increased construction 
costs. 

The engineers found that the benefits- 
to-cost ratio was 1.12 to 1. The Stan- 
ford Research Institute result as of 
March 15, 1956, found that the benefit- 
cost ratio was 0.83 to 1. 

The Stanford Research Institute re- 
port is as follows: 

COMPARISON OF BENEFIT-CosT RATIO OF SACRA- 
MENTO DEEPWATER PROJECT 
FOREWORD 


This report presents the results of a re- 
search study conducted by Stanford Research 
Institute for the Board of Port Commissioners 
of Stockton. Volume I includes a summary 
of the findings and conclusions on the 
amount of ocean traffic for the Central Valley 
in 1960 and 1965. Volume II includes-de- 
tailed discussions of the commodities com- 
prising this traffic as well as a description 
of the Central Valley economy. 

The assistance and advice of the many or- 
ganizations and individuals interviewed are 
acknowledged; principal contributions are 
noted along with the discussion of each 
commodity in volume II. Continuing help 
has been provided by E. E. Ferrari, director, 
and C. W. Phelps, traffic manager, port of 
stockton; W. G. Stone, port director, Sacra- 
mento-Yolo Port District; and many individ- 
uals at the Giannini Foundation of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Federal-State Market News 
Service, Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
the United States Corps of Engineers. 

The study was conducted in the economics 
research division of Stanford Research In- 
stitute by N. R. Maines, project leader, and 
James A. Willson, under the general direction 
of Robert O. Shreve. Other Stanford Re- 
search Institute personnel contributing to 
the study were Dr. William Bredo who re- 
viewed the findings on agricultural com- 
modities; Harry R. Woltman who prepared 
the analysis of the Central Valley economy; 
and W. B. Beatty, senior mining engineer, 
Floyd J. Campbell, of the Pacific Northwest 
division, and Dolores J. Winans, of the eco- 
nomics research division. Rate data were 
supplied by C. R. Nickerson, Pacific Coast 
Tariff Bureau. 

SECTION I. INTRODUCTION 


The port of Stockton is located in the Cen- 
tral Valley of California about 75 miles east 
of San Francisco Bay. It plays an important 
role in northern California waterborne com- 
merce and in 1954 handled about one-seventh 
of all northern California (San Francisco Bay 
area) ocean traffic, excluding bulk petroleum. 

The Stockton Port District, a public corpo- 
ration, was established in 1932 to develop and 
operate the port of Stockton. The board of 
port commissioners, consisting of five mem- 
bers, establishes policies for the port, and 
these policies are administered by the direc- 
tor of the port. 
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* Traffic through the port has been main- 
tained at a high level, but the board has rec- 
ognized that future changes may have large- 
scale effects on the port. In order to obtain 
assistance in its long-range planning for the 
port, the board requested Stanford Research 
Institute in October 1955, to conduct a pro- 
gram of research. 

The objective of the study was to analyze 
factual data and informed opinion in order 
to project the tonnage of ocean traffic moving 
into and out of the Central Valley in 1960 
and 1965. The principal factors considered 
were (1) the probable changes in shipments 
and receipts of certain dominant commod- 
ities, and (2) the effect of future comple- 
tion of a deepwater port at Sacramento, 45 
miles north of Stockton. 

Attention was_given the future ocean traffic 
under 2 situations which might prevail in 
the Central Valley: first, the present situa- 
tion with but 1 port, the port of Stockton; 
second, a 2-port situation with the addition 
of a deep-water port at Sacramento. In the 
latter case, in order to permit direct compari- 
sons between the movements through both 
ports, assumptions were made, as described 
in section III, as to conditions which may 
prevail at a Sacramento port. Full opera- 
tions at Sacramento were assumed by 1960, 
including service from carriers equal to that 
at Stockton and port facilities equal in most 
respects to those at Stockton. The assump- 
tions with respect to the operation of a deep- 
water port at Sacramento should not be con- 
strued as an opinion by Stamford Research 
Institute as to whether or not such a port 
will be developed, or when it might begin 
operations. 

Central Valley ocean traffic, as considered 
in this study, has been limited to that which 
would move through any deep-water port in 
the Central Valley. Traffic for the Central 
Valley which moves through ports outside 
the valley has not been included as Central 
Valley ocean traffic. 

In carrying out the research program, sta- 
tistics and published documents bearing on 
waterborne movements were collected and 
analyzed. Interviews were conducted with 
all large-volume shippers and receivers of 
the principal commodities under considera- 
tion and with carriers, Government officials, 
trade associations, port officials, and others in 
a position to supply data on present and fu- 
ture ocean tonnage movements. 

The balance of this volume describes the 
results and conclusions of the research, the 
important factors and assumptions made 
with respect to Central Valley ocean traffic 
facilities and the commodities which com- 
prise this traffic, and the analysis of each of 
the commodities studied. 


SECTION Il. RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Major factors in future ocean traffic for the 
Central Valley 

This study has indicated that the most 
important factors affecting future ocean 
traffic for the Central Valley are {1) the avail- 
ability of ocean service in the valley at one 
or more ports, and (2) changes in the amount 
of certain dominant commodities shipped 
and received. 

No significant change in the service avail- 
able through the port of Stockton was fore- 
seen, but the establishment of a deepwater 
port at Sacramento would be expected to at- 
tract additional traffic to the Central Valley 
from San Francisco Bay ports. 

The effect of general trends in northern 
California ocean traffic, particularly in rela- 
tionship to the expanding economy of the 
region, was investigated as a possible in- 
fluence on future ocean traffic for the Central 
Valley. Ocean traffic has decreased consist- 
ently, despite an increase in population and 
economic activity; so this factor could not 
be used as a basis for this study. The in- 
fluence of increases and decreases in move- 
ments of individual commodities, however, 
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was apparent; so the probable changes in 
movements of these commodities over the 
next decade were studied. Nine commodities 
accounted for 93 percent of port of Stockton 
ocean traffic in 1955, all other commodities 
for 7 percent. The sum of the projected 
tonnages for these is the total future ocean 
traffic forecast for the Central Valley. 
Results 

The results of the study, showing the ef- 
fect on Central Valley ocean traffic of changes 
in individual commodities, are compiled in 
table I. Projected tonnages are shown un- 
der both of the situations considered, with 
one port in the Central Valley at Stockton 
as at present, and with two ports in the Cen- 
tral Valley by the assumed addition of a 
deepwater port at Sacramento. The tonnages 
shown for each commodity are discussed in 
more detail in section IV of this volume, 

Conclusions 

From the data shown in table I and else- 
where in this report, the following conclu. 
sions have been drawn with respect to future 
ocean traffic for the Central Valley: 

1. With the port of Stockton the only Cen- 
tral Valley deepwater port, Central Valley 
ocean traffic has averaged around 1 million 
tons per year during the last 4 years. No 
change from this general magnitude is in- 
dicated for 1960 and 1965. 

2. With the addition of a deepwater port 
at Sacramento, under the assumed conditions 
of services and facilities previously described, 
total Central Valley ocean tonnage should 
increase by the amount attracted to Sacra- 
mento from San Francisco Bay and other 
ports outside the Central Valley. The 
amount of increase projected is shown by the 
following figures. 


{In thousands of tons] 














Projected 
1955 
1960 | 1965 

Barts BisCNGOh.cacnsscnesionsnes 1,030 | 1, 165 960 
2 ports: 

ND. occas tne siaee bebe RRO 735 

Na ccccoccvnctinvdelmencks 470 435 

ee ee eee 1, 350 1,170 

Percent increase with 2 ports...-|...--.- 16 22 


3. The addition of a deepwater port at 
Sacramento would reduce Port of Stockton 
traffic by 285 thousand tons in 1960 and 225 
thousand tons in 1965, according to the 
projected tonnages in table I. This adverse 
effect on Stockton is graphically presented 
in figure 1, which shows actual tonnages 
through the port of Stockton for 1950 
through 1955 and projected tonnages, with 
and without a deepwater port at Sacra- 
mento, for 1960 and 1965. Without a Sac- 
ramento port, Stockton traffic shows a mod- 
est increase (13 percent) in 1960 over 1955 
and a small decrease (7 percent) in 1965, 
With a Sacramento port, however, Stockton 
traffic shows a substantial decrease both in 
1960 (15 percent) and in 1965 (29 percent), 

4. The adverse effect of a Sacramento port 
on Stockton traffic is even more apparent 
when the fluctations in shipments of bulk 
minerals are disregarded, so this commodity 
has been shown separately in figure 1. Bulk 
minerals—principally iron ore—account for 
the largest tonnage item at the port of 
Stockton and future shipments are relatively 
unstable because of dependence on the de- 
mand of but one market—Japan. With bulk 
minerals disregarded, and without a deep- 
water port at Sacramento, Stockton traffic 
shows an increase over 1955 of about 11 per- 
cent both in 1960 and 1965. With a Sacra- 
mento port, however, Stockton traffic shows 
a@ decrease of 27 percent in 1960 and 20 per- 
cent in 1965, 
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5. Despite losses of tonnage from Stockton 
to a deepwater port at Sacramento, under 
a two-port situation in the Central Valley, 
the port of Stockton would still ship and re- 
ceive most of the tonnage. Figure 2 shows 
the projected traffic for each port and for the 
Central Valley in 1960 and 1965. The dis- 
tribution between the two ports in both 1960 
and 1965 is about 65 percent for Stockton, 35 
percent for Sacramento. The determination 
as to which port would handle movements 
of each commodity was based mainly on the 
location within the Central Valley of the 
origin of shipments or destination of receipts, 
and the rail or truck rates between these lo- 
cations and the two ports. 

6. The principal commodities in port of 
Stockton traffic are bulk minerals and 
grains (rice and barley), each of which rep- 
resents more than 25 percent of the 1955 total, 
and canned foods, which represents 18 per- 
cent. The composition of port of Stockton 
ocean traffic by principal commodity is shown 


graphically in figure 3 for 1955, 1960, and - 


1965. The principal changes in commodity 
movements projected for future years, based 
on the assumptions and analysis described 
in section IV, are the following: 

Iron-ore shipments, after increasing great- 
ly in 1956, are expected to return to present 
levels by 1960. Shipments in 1960 should be 
sufficient only to keep a Nevada source of 
supply open to Japan. The continuance of 
the iron-ore movement is dependent on in- 
creasing needs of the Japanese steel industry 
and the competition of other ironm-ore pro- 
ducing regions. e 

Rice exports to Japan are expected to de- 
crease greatly, so that total rice movements 
in 1965 are projected for domestic markets 
only and are shown as less than half those 
in 1955. Rice exports from California to 
Japan became important in 1951, but it is 
anticipated that the demand in future years 
will be curtailed because of resumption of 
supply from sources which previously served 
Japan and substitution of other grains in the 
Japanese diet. 

Canned foods shipments through the port 
of Stockton are expected to increase 35 per- 
cent in the next 10 years, mainly because of 
increasing population and per capita con- 
sumption in the domestic markets served by 
ocean movements. 

Other commodities shipped and received 
through the port of Stockton are expected to 
increase 40 percent in the next 10 years. 
They include dried fruit, wine, beans, mo- 
lasses, fertilizer, and miscellaneous com- 
modities. An allowance is made for addi- 
tional commodities which may move in large 
volumes in the future. 

The effect of a deepwater port at Sacra- 
mento on the composition of Stockton traffic 
is also shown in figure 3. With the Sacra- 
mento port in existence, rice shipments 
would become negligible through Stockton, 
barley shipments would be halved, and a 
large share of canned foods tonage would be 
transferred from Stockton to Sacramento. 

7. The commodities on which a deepwater 
port at Sacramento would depend would be 
largely grains (rice and barley) and canned 
foods, as shown in figure 4. Grains and 
canned foods comprise more than 75 percent 
of the total tonnage shown for 1960 and al- 
most 70 percent of total tonnage for 1965. 
The importance of the many other commodi- 
ties which would remain in Stockton traffic 
under a 2-port situation is emphasized by the 
comparison of the 2 ports in figure 4. 

8. The apparent decline of ocean traffic for 
the Central Valley between 1960 and 1965 
may be reversed by changes other than those 
projected in this study or by the development 
of new tonnage over and above that for which 
allowance was made. However, the trend of 
ocean traffic for northern California does not 
support any necessary increase on account of 
general economic growth. Under a continu- 
ing situation of 1 port in the Central Valley, 
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the entire decrease from 1960 to 1965 is ac- 
counted for by the expected reduction in 
bulk minerals shipments. Under the situa- 
tion of two ports in the Ceneral Valley, the 
decrease for the port of stockton would again 
be accounted for by the reduction in bulk 
minerals shipments, that for a Sacramento 
port by the anticipated reduction in rice 
shipments. 

SECTION III. FACILITIES FOR CENTRAL VALLEY 

OCEAN TRAFFIC 


The amount of ocean traffic for the Cen- 
tral Valley depends to a large extent on 
the facilities for transporting it to and from 
the valley. The port of Stockton presently 
offers excellent facilities for cargo handling 
and good service by carriers. The establish- 
ment of a deep water port at Sacramento 
would provide additional facilities. The ef- 
fects of changes in facilities for Central Valley 
ocean traffic are discussed in this section 
along with the effects of other changes in 
transportation practice. 


Present service at the port of Stockton 


The port of Stockton competes with San 
Francisco Bay ports for Central Valley ocean 
tonnage, offering large savings to shippers 
and consignees in transportation costs to 
and from shipside. When shipments must 
be made to ports not served by the carriers 
who call at Stockton or when sailing sched- 
ules from Stockton do not suit the schedules 
of shippers, cargo may be sent to San Fran- 
cisco Bay ports for loading on other vessels. 
Thus, any added service to Stockton would 
be expected to increase the amount of Cen- 
tral Valley ocean traffic. The assumption 
was made that adequate service would be 
provided to match the tonnage of commodi- 
ties moved through the port, but that no 
substantial change from the present pat- 
tern of service would be needed. 

Another Central Valley deepwater port 

The establishment of another Central Val- 
ley deep water port at Sacramento would per- 
mit Sacramento Valley shippers and con- 
signees to route cargo which is now moving 
through San Francisco Bay ports and the 
port of Stockton through the port at Sacra- 
mento, with a consequent savings in trans- 
portation costs to and from shipside. To 
the extent that additional cargo was gained 
from bay ports, a net increase in Central 
Valley ocean tonnage would result. Cargo 
gained from the port of Stockton would 
represent only a redistribution of the exist- 
ing Central Valley ocean tonnage. 

The effect of a deep water port at Sacra- 
mento on total Central Valley ocean traffic 
and on that through the port of Stockton 
was considered in projecting future ton- 
nage. 

In order to permit a direct comparison be- 
tween Stockton and Sacramento tonnage, 
certain assumptions were made as to the 
operating conditions at a deep-water port 
at Sacramento. In the first place, it was 
assumed that the port might be in full op- 
eration as early as 1960, although no definite 
time schedule has been set for its comple- 
tion. In the second place, it was assumed 
that ocean service would be provided by car- 
riers whenever outbound or inbound cargo 
justified the call, and that it would cor- 
respond in general to the service now pro- 
vided the port of Stockton. In the third 
place, it was assumed that a port at Sacra- 
mento would provide facilities similar to 
those at the port of Stockton and adequate 
for anticipated cargo movements, except that 
the bulk material. handling facilities at 
Stockton (in which principal shippers and 
carriers have a financial interest) would not 
be duplicated at Sacramento. Some of these 
assumptions may be considered optimistic 
in view of the long time which has been re- 
quired for the port of Stockton to attain its 
present stature, but it was considered essen- 
tial that variations in service between the 
two ports be minimized so that the effects 
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of commodity quantities and movement pat- 
terns could be more accurately compared. 
Other factors affecting Central Valley 
transportation 

The traffic through either 1 or 2 Central 
Valley ports could be greatly affected by 
changes in transportation methods or costs. 
It was necessary to assume that no major 
change of this nature would upset the move- 
ment patterns now observed. Specifically, 
the following assumptions were made. 

1. No technological improvement in trans- 
portation facilities will occur which will 
change the general movement patterns. For 
instance, the possible effect of introducing 
trailerships (roll-on, roll-off vessels) in the 
coastwise or intercoastal trade has not been 
considered. Such a development would 
probably be to the detriment of inland sea- 
ports, incidentally, because carriers would 
be inclined to minimize the number of calls 
and the amount of terminal facilities in any 
port area. 

2. The rate differentials between various 
means of transportation (rail, truck, water) 
will remain constant at the amounts pre- 
vailing in January 1956. Thus, commodities 
now moving by ocean vessel would be as- 
sumed to continue to move by ocean vessel 
during the decade under consideration. 


SECTION IV. COMMODITIES COMPRISING CENTRAL 
VALLEY OCEAN TRAFFIC 


Total Central Valley ocean traffic, as repre- 
sented by that through the port of Stockton, 
is shown for the last 6 years in table I, and 
indicates an average of around 1 million tons 
per year during the last 4 years. 

The commodities listed in table II are 
those which have been most prominent in 
port of Stockton movements. They amount 
to 93 percent of the total tonnage in 1955. 
It may be noted that all of the commodities 
listed in table II are the product of the 
Central Valley or intended for consumption 
in the Central Valley with the exception of 
bulk minerals (iron ore and coal). The fact 
that agriculture provides the economic base 
for the Central Valley is reflected in tHe com- 
modities listed. Again bulk minerals is the 
exception—all other products are linked to 
agricultural production or processing. 


Taste II.—Ocean traffic through the port of 
Stockton, 1950-55 


[Thousands of tons] 


Commodity 





} 
OUTROUND | 
' 








Bulk minerals. --..--- 0 0 a 466 x 283 
en ee hi 75) 57} 46) 65) 149) 189 
Canned foods__..--..- 154, 115) 137} 157; 194) d85 
Bn cele ciiwcmmeis 49; 189) 198) 87) 43] 101 
J fen 52) 32] 88 87] 7 69 
BP ia po tindbsmnutaawe 13 12) 28 33 39 45 
as cetoninces 15} 21) 16 17, -2 21 
BERG. i iacacmnepes 197; 264) 265) 346; 127 57 
Total outbound....| 555, 690] 981/1, 253 835| 950 

| 5 7 

INROUND | | 

SUE. cinckanguae 13 0; 6144 #10; 37] 640 
cee eee 0 0 0 1 8| 26 
SE I x witetitndtiniitinnd 11) 19 14 22 16 14 
Total inbound.....| 24] 19, 28| 33| 61] 80 
Total traffic._.....- - 879), 700/1,000)1, 286)" 806/1, 090 





Sources: Department of the Army, Corps of Engineers 
Annual Reports. Port of Stockton Records. 
Selection of commodities for special 
consideration 


The commodities listed in table II were 
selected for special consideration becauce 
total Central Valley ocean traffic represents 
nothing more than the sum of the tonnages 
of individual commodities, and the nine 
listed are by far the most important items. 
The other commodities which have been 
shipped and received through the port of 
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Stockton and, by shallow-draft vessels, 
through the port of Sacramento were also 
examined for promising future tonnage. 
Chambers of commerce and port officials were 
canvassed for other suggestions of commodi- 
ties. However, none qualified for individual 
attention to the extent of the nine listed, 
so they were included in the group consid- 
ered as all other. The 10th most important 
commodity at Stockton in 1955 was ammo- 
nium sulfate, which constityted a total of 
only 6,000 tons. 

The balance of this section describes the 
assumptions made in the commodity analysis 
which applied generally to all commodities. 
Then a résumé of the analysis of each of 
the commodities listed separately in table 
II is presented. 

General assumptions in the commodity 

3 analysis 


In the analysis of the important commodi- 
ties, and of the other commodities as well, 
it was apparent that large-scale changes in 
international relations or the domestic econ- 
omy would have far-reaching effects on com- 
modity movements beyond the scope of this 
study. Accordingly, some assumptions were 
made for general application throughout the 
analysis, as follows: 

1. No war or depression will occur during 
the 10-year period under study. 

2. The economy of the Central Valley will 
remain primarily agricultural but with a 
continuing upward trend in population, in- 
dustry, and commerce. This will not neces- 
sarily mean an increase in ocean traffic. For 
instance, figure 5 shows a 60-percent decline 
in northern California ocean tonnage from 
1925 to 1954. During the same period, north- 
ern California population increased by about 
130 percent. 

3. Agricultural surpluses will be reduced 
greatly by Government action, but aid will 
continue to be given farmers in disposing 
of crops which they have produced. 

4. The status quo of world markets will 
be maintained, except that, (a) there will 
be continuing improvement in the ability 
of Europe to buy, and (b) there will be 
further reductions in Japanese purchases 
because of a dollar shortage. It must be 
assumed that the unsettled conditions in 
the Far East will remain as at present, but 
it is apparent that increased trade between 
Japan and China would greatly affect Cen- 
tral Valley exports. 

Summary of commodities comprising Central 
Valley ocean traffic 


Bulk Minerals 


Iron ore has become the principal com- 
modity shipped from the port of Stockton, 
amounting to 235,000 tons or 25 percent of 
total 1955 shipments. Coal is also shipped 
in large quantities from the port of Stockton, 
totaling 48,000 tons in 1935. Other bulk 
minerals have included petroleum coke and 
magnesite clinkers. 

Iron ore shipments originate in Nevada 
where an industry developed in 1951 to sup- 
Ply Japanese mills. Production exceeded a 
million tons in 1952, dropped in 1953 through 
1955, but may be up to 700,000 tons or more 
in 1956. The deposits now being mined 
and those which give promise of future sup- 
plies are near railroads which serve Stockton. 

Coal shipments originate in Utah and 
Colorado, petroleum coke shipments near 
Santa Maria, Calif. Coal is shipped to Korea 
for the United States Navy. Petroleum coke 
is shipped to Japan, Korea, and Formosa. 

Special handling facilities for bulk min- 
erals were constructed at the port of Stock- 
ton in 1952, which gives this port a great 
advantage over others. The facilities are 
owned by the Stockton Bulk Terminal Corp., 
a stock company in which the principal 
shippers and some carriers have substantial 
financial investment. Table III shows iron- 
ore shipments from northern California 
ports for 1948-54 and demonstrates the 
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dominance which the port of Stockton has 
achieved. 

Continued shipments of iron ore through 
northern California ports are dependent on 
a continued demand from Japan, continued 
ability to pay, and the competitive position 
of other suppliers. 

The need for iron ore should continue to 
grow in Japan with expansion of its steel- 
production capacity. The capacity forecast 
for 1960 is 9,900,000 metric tons, up 17 per- 
cent from 1954 production, and the long- 
term policy of the heavy-industry bureau 
is to increase production by 2 percent per 
year for the next 20 years. The allocation 
of dollars for iron ore may be expected be- 
cause of its importance to heavy industry. 

The principal sources of iron ore for Japan 
are the Philippine Islands, Malaya, and In- 
dia. Increases in production are antici- 
pated but have not always developed accord- 
ing to plans. If iron ore from China be- 
comes available again, purchases of Ameri- 
can ore may be eliminated, but no change 
in the status quo has been assumed. 

The amount of iron ore which Japan will 
continue to buy from the United States is 
very doubtful, but continuation of pur- 
chases in amounts sufficient to keep this 
source of supply open—not less than 100,000 
tons per year—may be expected. Shipments 
may total more than 700,000 tons in 1956, 
but unofficial estimates indicate a reduction 
to 300,000 tons in 1960. 


TABLE IIT.—Iron ore shipments from North- 
ern California ports, 1948-54 


[Thousands of tons} 





Pert | 1048 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952! 1953 | 1954 

I sees ceeagill dl edits ci i ea a i ay 
Stockton.......- o| o| o| ©) 193| 282] 179 
Richmond. ..-..- 0 0 0 | 223 | 604 Ys x 
Oakland.......| ©| 12] | e2| #| of] o 
San Francisco-_- 0 0 1 0 10 0 0 
Total. _-.- 0| oh 3 2865 | v2 | 360 | 187 


Source: Department of the Army, Corps of Engineers 
Annual Reports. 


Shipments of coal to Korea should dimin- 
ish, but a steady volume of petroleum coke 
at 30 to 40 thousand tons annually is ex- 
pected. 

Because of its loading facilities, Stockton 
should handle almost all northern California 
shipments of bulk minerals, including about 
670,000 tons in 1956. The projected ton- 
nages of iron ore and similar bulk minerals 
for the port of Stockton, as shown in figure 6, 
are as follows: 


Port and thousands of tons projected 


Stockton: 
RIG s incmacnsmaig Stbbtsndinmneiite so 
RI i sncritnnccincenipah ested eeeeee aaa eicnmiaenas 335 
RO es isc cts voces apendntle diate tana a 2 


Rice 


Prior to World War II, California produced 
about 200,000 tons of rough, short-grain rice 
per year, and during postwar years annual 
production has been 2 to 3 times prewar 
levels. Rice will continue to be a major 
product of California agriculture during the 
decade under study. California rice produc- 
tion since 1913 is shown in figure 7. 

California rice shipments originate at rice 
Mills, which are not necessarily located 
within rice-growing areas. Calisornia rice- 
growing acreage and milling capacity are dis- 
tributed as follows: 





Percent of | Percent of 








State State 
Area growing | milling 
acreage capacity 
San Francisco Bay area_....- 20 
Sacramento Valley_....... inp 75 
San Joaquin Valley....... iin 6 
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No change is anticipated in this distribu- 
tion during the coming decade. Each milling 
area contributes to the ocean movement of 
California rice about in proportion to its 
percentage of total capacity. 

The principal markets for California rice 
have been in exports to Japan and Cuba and 
in domestic shipments to Puerto Rico, con- 
tinental United States, Guam, and Hawaii. 

Currently, California rice moves to market 
via the following modes of transportation: 


Mode of transportation and percent of total 
California rice movement 


Water: 
San Francisco Bay ports......-.-... 34 
ee ee ~ 44 
Sees GE Qe isairan sen eedenccann 22 


The destinations of rice movements 
through the port of Stockton during crop 
years ending September 30 were as follows: 


(Thousands of tons} 














Destination 1951 | 1954 | 1955 
A ag 26.3 135. 2 106, 4 
SEE AE .0 23.0 77.8 
SEND inrtnccubainateebediude 21 5.5 9.9 
NR ae Re 28.4 | 163. 7 | 194.1 


During the year ending September 30, 1955, 
the port of Stockton handled about 55 per- 
cent of all California rice moving to Japan 
and about 82 percent of all California rice 
moving to Puerto Rico. 

The projected volume of rice movement by 
water from California is dependent on the 
demand of the markets served and on the 
amount of rice which California farmers will 
be permitted to produce. A relatively fixed 
domestic market is indicated, but the Japa- 
nese market will probably decline very 
rapidly. 

The Puerto Rican market, a major desti- 
nation for rice moving through the port of 
Stockton, appears to be declining substan- 
tially. Rice movements to Hawaii are also 
decreasing. This study assumes that these 
declines will be offset by increased demand 
in Guam and the United States during the 
decade under study. 

Although the Japanese prefer California 
short-grain rice to most other varieties of 
rice obtainable in the international market, 
a severe dollar shortage is forcing Japan to 
buy rice in other countries and to augment 
rice rations with barley and wheat. In addi- 
tion, the United States Government con- 
trols over rice acreage indicate a steady re- 
duction in the quantity of California rice 
available for export. The Japanese lack of 
dollars and the decreasing supply of ex- 
portable California rice should tend to re- 
duce the movement of California rice to 
Japan. Eventually, this Japan movement 
may be halted entirely. For estimating pur- 
poses, this study assumes that rice exports to 
Japan from California will decline steadily, 
halting completely by 1965. 

In recent years almost all rice moving 
through the port of Stockton, which 
amounts to more than half of the State total 
moving by water, originated at Sacramento 
Valley mills located at West Sacramento and 
Woodland. Therefore a deep-water port in 
the Central Valley at Sacramento would 
cause a sharp drop in the volume of rice 
moving through the port of Stockton, re- 
gardless of the total demand for California 
rice. Large amounts of Sacramento rice are 
also shipped through San Francisco Bay 
ports, and much of this tonnage would be 
gained by a deep-water port at Sacramento. 

The future demand for California rice in- 
dicates that, if Stockton remains the only 
Central Valley deep-water port, about 130,000 
tons of rice may move through the port of 
Stockton in 1960 and about 55,000 tons in 
1965. If a deep-water port at Sacramento 
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becomes operable by 1960, the port of Stock- 
ton would handle only about 5,000 tons of 
rice in 1960 and less than 2,500 tons in 1965. 
These values, along with the projected ton- 
nages of rice moved through a port at Sac- 
ramento, are as follows: 


(Thousands of tons] 











Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 
I port: Stooktom.....cccscccad 189 130 55 
2 ports: 
DI, cncnnsiesneneninensad 5 (') 
BRRTAMINEG.. . cncccccceces}ocsennce 165 90 


sissies initia ata 

1 Less than 2,500 tons, 

Figure 8 illustrates these projected rice 
movements through the port of Stockton and 
the approximate effects of the declining 
Japanese and Puerto Rican markets. 


Canned Foods 


California accounts for about one-fifth of 
United States production of canned foods, 
and since 1949 California production has 
averaged 2,402,000 tons per year. Northern 
California canneries are estimated to pro- 
duce 92 percent of all California canned foods 
and southern California canneries 8 per- 
cent. The table below shows distribution 
of production among the northern Cali- 
fornia canning areas; 


steers 
| Percent of 











Percent of se 
Canning area California | Ss. 
roduction | ~~" ‘ 
P production 
Coastal are... .cccocccccccesscs 57 | 62 
Central Valley. ......c.ccesess 35 | 38 
San Joaquin Valley......- 20 22 
Sacramento Valley.......- 15 16 
DOU. ceniecocstneteenes 92 | 100 


No major changes in location or size of 
production areas are expected within the 
coming decade, and both domestic and for- 
eign markets are expanding for California 
canned foods. 

Since 1949, water shipments of California 
canned foods to domestic and foreign markets 
have averaged 25 percent of the total amount 
available for distribution. Out-of-State do- 
mestic markets have consumed 18 percent 
and exports 7 percent. In 1954, ocean ship- 
ments from California to domestic markets 
amounted to 519,000 tons and to foreign 
markets 203,000 tons. 

The port of Stockton plays an important 
role in the water movement of canned foods 
from -California to all markets. In 1954, 
Stockton shipped 194,000 tons of canned 
foods. Of this tonnage, 168,000 tons went to 
domestic markets, or about one-third of all 
California ocean tonnage of canned foods 
moving to domestic markets. In 1954, the 
port of Stockton shipped 26,000 tons of can- 
ned foods to foreign markets, or about one- 
eighth of the California export tonnage of 
canned foods. 

It is estimated that if Stockton remains 
the only deepwater port in the Central Valley, 
abdut 209,000 tons of canned foods will be 
moved through the port of Stockton during 
1960 and about 252,000 tons in 1965. If a 
deepwater port at Sacramento becomes oper- 
able by 1960, about 161,000 tons of canned 
foods may be moved through the port of 
Stockton that year and about 194,000 tons 
during 1965. These tonnages, along with 


projected movements through a deepwater 
port at Sacramento, rounded to the nearest 
5,000 tons, are as follows: 
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[Thousands of tons] 





Projected 








1955 
1960 1965 
1 port: Stockton.............- 185 210 250 
2 ports: 
ON ia ed Be 160 195 
SUN 53 SiS beabcnsa beeen 115 140 





The values in this projection, along with 
previous tonnage through the port of Stock- 
ton, are shown in figure 9. The table above 
shows that if a second deep water port in 
the Central Valley is operable at Sacramento 
by 1960, the port of Stockton may lose about 
50,000 tons of canned foods cargo to Sacra- 
mento in 1960 and about 55,000 tons in 
1965. 

Barley 


Barley production in California has nearly 
doubled since before World War II. In the 
late 1930’s barley production was about 70U,- 
000 to 800,000 tons per year. Since 1950, pro- 
duction has averaged 1,370,000 tons per year. 

The Central Valley produced about 80 per- 
cent of California barley in 1954. In that 
year the San Joaquin Valley produced about 
two-thirds of Central Valley barley and the 
Sacramento Valley about one-third. Fig- 
ure 10 shows recent gains made by the San 
Joaquin Valley as a major barley production 
area in the State. These gains were caused 
by a shift from cotton and wheat to barley 
and by an increasing demand for farm-ani- 
mal feed. 

Barley moving into foreign channels from 
California has been destined primarily for 
Japan and Korea, but Japan is by far the 
more important customer. In 1955 Japan 
purchased 177,000 tons of California barley 
or 74 percent of all barley exported. Be- 
ginning in 1950, Japanese purchases have 
averaged 156,000 tons per year except in 
1951 when an unusually large barley move- 
ment from California to Japan resulted from 
increased Japanese buying power because of 
the Korean conflict and, coincidentally, poor 
crops in Japan. In 1955 barley exports from 
California to all other countries besides Ja- 
pan amounted to 63,000 tons, or 26 percent 
of total barley exports. Beginning in 1950 
exports to countries other than Japan and 
Korea have averaged 32,000 tons per year. 
Exports to Korea have been Government- 
sponsored for war relief. 

The only domestic market for California 
barley served by water is Hawaii. Baricy 
shipments to Hawaii have averaged 11,000 
tons per year beginning in 1949. This bar- 
ley is rolled barley, shipped in bags, and 
used primarily for chicken feed. 


The Conimodity Credit Corporation con- 
trols the export of barley from California 
ports. Government policy requires that 
bulk grain handling facilities be available at 
several locations in northern California for 
use when emergency shipments are required. 
This study assumes that barley shipments 
will originate at California ports as follows: 
With only 1 deep water port in the Central 
Valley (the port of Stockton), San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland will handle 30 percent 
of total barley shipments and the port of 
Stockton 70 percent; and with 2 deep-water 
ports in the Central Valley (Stockton and 
Sacramento), San Francisco and Oakland 
would continue to handle 30 percent of total 
barley shipments, Stockton and Sacramento 
35 percent each. 

Factors affecting the outlook for ocean 
shipments of California barley are the dis- 
continuance of war-relief shipments con- 
tinued Government control of export move- 
ments, and expanding production in the 
Pacific Northwest. Based on application of 
those factors, it is estimated that ocean 
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shipments of barley from California will 
average 199,000 tons in 1960 and 1965, which 
includes 156,000 tons to Japan for each year, 
32,000 tons to all other export markets, and 
11,000 tons to Hawaii. 

When the movement pattern for barley 
through northern California ports is applied 
to the estimated shipping volumes for 1960 
and 1965, with and without a deep-water 
port at Sacramento, the projected barley 
shipments are as follows: 


(Thousands of tons] 

















Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 

1 port: Stockton.............. 101 140 140 
2 ports: a Sv ree 
ns oa ee Bo 7 70 
Sacramento_............-- adn eias 70 70 

140 


Dried fruit 


Many varieties of dried fruit are produced 
in the Central Valley, but only raisins and 
prunes are shipped in large tonnages. Be- 
cause almost all prunes are packed in San 
Leandor and the vicinity of San Jose, only 
small shipments are made through the port 
of Stockton; this tonnage was regarded as 
insignificant. 

Almost all raisins are produced and packed 
near Fresno. Raisin-variety-grape acreage 
and recent plantings indicate a slight in- 
crease in acreage in recent years and the 
probability of about a 1-percent per year 
increase. 

About two-thirds of raisin shipments are 
to domestic and Canadian markets, the bal- 
ance to foreign countries. The domestic 
market has remained unchanged for the last 
4 years. The export market has changed 
radically from year to year, depending 
largely on subsidized shipments. The United 
Kingdom has provided the largest foreign 
market for California raisins, but in the 
crop year 1950-51 this country bought less 
than one-half ton. Competition is being 
felt in foreign markets from other produc- 
ing countries. The California share of pre- 
war world production was 50 percent, but it 
dropped to 43 percent in 1953 and 36 percent 
in 1954. 

The port of Stockton is the principal 
raisin shipping port because of favorable 
truck and rail rates from Fresno. About 75 
percent of exports and 90 percent of domestic 
ocean shipments are handled through Stock- 
ton. No raisin shipments would be ex- 
pected to move through a deep-water port at 
Sacramento. 

Future ocean shipments of raisins may 
vary widely because they are dependent on 
raisin production and domestic and foreign 
demand. Raisin production fluctuates from 
year to year, depending on the amount of 
the total raisin-variety grape crop used as 
fresh grapes for wine and for raisins. How- 
ever, over a long period of time the increased 
acreage of raisin-variety grapes should result 
in a gradual increase in raisin production. 

Domestic demand has been unchanging 
and is not expected to increase greatly. 
However, the tonnage of shipments through 
Stockton has increased steadily, and the 
projected tonnage for 1960 and 1965 reflects 
@ partial continuation of this trend. Export 
volume appears to have leveled off, and for- 
eign competition has increased, so that no 
gain over the average export tonnage for 
the last 3 years is projected. Figure 12 shows 
dried-fruit shipments through the port of 
Stockton from 1950 through 1955 and the 
following projected tonnages for 1960 and 
1965,. with totals rounded to the nearest 
5,000 tons. 
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[Thousands of tons] 





























Projected 
Shipments 1955 
1960 | 1965 
il eh acs alee e 37 47 47 
Domestic shipments-..-.-...-.-- 32 | 36 40 
ee So | | 85 85 
Wines 


California accounts for more than 80 per- 
cent of total United States wine production. 
About 78 percent of California wine is pro- 
duced in the Central Valley, and about 70 
percent of out-of-State shipments originate 
there. (See fig. 13.) No significant change 
in production patterns is anticipated. 

Shipments of California wines out of the 
State were approximately as follows in 1954: 


[Thousands of tons] 





| Bulk (pack- | Pack- 





| aged basis) aged 
ee NR ise ncn nine 473 158 
Water shipments: 
Via Stockton_.-.......--.-- 0 39 
Via Bay area ports-- oe 0 25 
Via other ports... ..------- 0 6 
ee 473 228 








The markets served by water are the east- 
coast States. These are also served by rail. 
In 1954, shipments to these States by water 
accounted for 11 percent of the total, rail for 
89 percent. 

Water shipments of packaged wine are ex- 
pected to drop sharply in the first part of 
the decade under study. Most packaged 
wine now shipped by water will be moved in 
bulk by rail to eastern bottling plants, ac- 
cording to the immediate plans of major 
wine producers. The total wine movement 
in bulk by rail should increase from 89 to 
about 99 percent of the total, while the 
movement of packaged wine by water should 
decline 90 percent, from 11 to about 1 percent 
of the total. 
~ The effects of this change in shipping prac- 
tices and of other factors are shown in the 
following projection of packaged wine ship- 
ments: 

[Thousands of tons] 




















Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 

i mort: Stockton..........<.-«- 45 10 5 
2 ports: 

IE ciccnnncenmemnnna en 10 5 

Sacramento.-.....-..----- Spada 0 0 

Beans 


Dry, edible bean shipments through the 
port of Stockton have totaled from 12 to 22 
thousand tons annually during the last 6 
years. San Francisco Bay ports have also 
shipped large quantities of beans grown in 
the Sacramento Valley and the coastal 
counties. 

Bean production in the Sacramento Valley 
in 1955 was 45,000 tons, of which 19,000 
tons were pinks. Production in the San 
Joaquin Valley was 51,000 tons, of which 
24,000 tons were blackeyes. 

The principal market for Central Valley 
beans is Puerto Rico, which buys mostly 
pinks. Smaller shipments are made to Cuba 
(small reds) and the east coast (blackeyes 
and baby limas). A moderate increase in 
shipments to these destinations is antici- 
pated. Large shipments of baby limas have 
been made in the past to Europe and the 
Far East from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion stocks, but there is no indication that 
these shipments will continue after 1956. 

Because of the location of pink bean pro- 
duction in the Sacramento Valley, from 
which most ocean shipments originate, it 
would be expected that a deepwater port 
at Sacramento would handle almost all bean 
shipments from northern California. The 
tonnages projected for 1960 and 1965, as 
shown in figure 15, rounded to the nearest 
5,000 tons, are as follows: 


{Thousands of tons] 




















| Projected 
1955 l 
| 1960 1965 
| | | 
S port: Bbodkbett........ccnssies | 21 15 20 
2 ports: | 
I... .... nncmddcsonsmantaintinn ; @ | & 
DORI «<0 cccceenes: stead 15 | 20 


i Less than 2,500 tons. 


All other outbound traffic 


All other outbound commodities include 
(1) those items other than bulk minerais, 
rice, canned foods, barley, dried fruit, pack- 
aged wine, and beans which in the past have 
been a part of the total commercial ocean 
traffic emanating from the Central Valley, 
(2) military cargo, and (3) any item of new 
commercial cargo. 

Over 50 commodities have been studied as 
other outbound cargo. These commodities 
were determined by reviewing port records 
and by discussions with port officials and 
chambers of commerce. During the last 6 
years, commodities classed as other out- 
bound through the port of Stockton have 
averaged less than 5 percent of the total port 
tonnage. 

Several factors were considered in develop- 
ing tonnage projections for other outbound 
commodities: trends in total tonnage of 
ocean shipments from northern California; 
population growth in northern California; 
trends in the volume of other outbound com- 
mercial traffic through the port of Stockton; 
sources of undeveloped or new commercial 
traffic; and likely tonnages of military cargo. 

The population of northern California has 
more than doubled in the.Jast 30 years, but 
total outbound ocean tonnage in 1954 was 
only 69 percent of 1925 tonnage. This de- 
crease results from a sharp drop in domestic 
shipments which has not been offset by the 
slightly rising trend in exports from north- 
ern California. 

However, the outbound volume of all dry 
cargo from the port of Stockton has been 
increasing, and the tonnage of other out- 
bound commodities is expected to increase 
also. This other outbound volume has aver- 
aged 37,000 tons per year and has been 
projected to reach 44,000 tons by 1960 and 
48,000 tons by 1965 for the port of Stock- 
ton. An equal tonnage is estimated for a 
deepwater port at Sacramento. 

A major source of undeveloped commer- 
cial traffic is new industry locating in the 
Central Valley. No facts concerning raw ma- 
terials, products, and markets of new in- 
dustry are known at this time. New in- 
dustry will not necessarily affect ocean traffic 
outbound from the Central Valley; so its 
influence is disregarded in this study. 

A new item of commercial traffic, the 
nature of which cannot now be revealed for 
proprietary reasons, is expected to produce 
40,000 tons per year through the port of 
Stockton early in the coming decade. A 
deepwater port at Sacramento would not 
share in this new movement. 

Outbound military traffic from the port 
of Stockton is expected to average 42,000 
tons per year in 1960 and 1965. Outbound 
military traffic from a deepwater port at 
Sacramento would be expected to average 
14,000 tons per year in 1960 and 1965. 
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Other outbound tonnages, with and with- 
out a deepwater port at Sacramento, are 
summarized as follows, rounded to the near- 
est 5,000 tons. 


[Thousands of tons] 














Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 

R port: Biecktott....ccccscsnn- 57 125 130 
2 ports: 

NOD i igtacs Da eiiin iced sidelobe 125 130 

OIG... ccenesnecsscnecien 60 60 

Molasses 


Blackstrap feed molasses is received at the 
port of Stockton from Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, and Formosa. It is used in animal 
feeds, particularly those for dairy cows and 
for stock in feed lots. 

Feed molasses from the Philippines and 
Formosa is delivered by ocean vessels, that 
from Hawaii either by ocean vessel or barge. 
In the last 2 years, 38 percent of total re- 
ceipts has been delivered by ocean vessel. 
Feed molasses is also delivered to the Central 
Valley by tank truck from Richmond. 


Consumption of feed molasses in the San 
Joaquin Valley should be about four times 
that in the Sacramento Valley, based both on 
the number of dairy cows and the number of 
stock in feed lots. 

Receipts of molasses at Stockton have in- 
creased about tenfold in the last 8 years, and 
no reduction in demand is anticipated. How- 
ever, an adequate supply from cane sugar 
refineries may not be available—as indicated 
by the leveling off of total northern Califor- 
nia receipts from 1953 to 1954—so only a 
moderate increase in Stockton receipts can be 
projected. 

The tonnages projected for 1960 and 1965, 
with and without a deep water port at Sac- 
ramento, along with actual receipts at Stock- 
ton and northern California ports, are shown 
in figure 16. The projected tonanges, round- 
ed to the nearest 5,000 tons, are as follows: 


(Thousands of tons] 














Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 

i port: Stockton............. 40 45 45 
2 ports: 

ID iii sic cance agree 35 40 

PO iis Salar aioe 10 10 

Fertilizer 


Receipts of nitrogenous fertilizer from 
Norway have increased sharply at the port of 
Stockton in the last 3 years to more than 
25,000 tons in 1955. 

Most of the fertilizer is calcium nitrate, 
and the balance is urea. Calcium nitrate is 
in particular demand in the citrus region 
southeast of Fresno, urea in Sacramento Val- 
ley rice-growing regions. 

The demand for fertilizers will probably 
increase. However, west coast production of 
urea is planned in plants at Ventura and in 
Washington, so that heavy competition will 
face imported fertilizers. ' 

Because of domestic competition, no in- 
crease is anticipated over 1955 receipts. The 
Sacramento Valley is estimated to consume 
30 percent of present receipts; so if a deep- 
water port is available there it would pre- 
sumably receive that share of the imports. 
The projected tonnages for Central Valley 
ports for 1960 and 1965, with and without 
a deep-water port at Sacramento, are shown 
in figure 17. The projected tonnages, round- 
ed to the nearest 5,000 tons, are as follows: 
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{Thousands of tons] 
Projected 
1955 
1 port: Stockton......c<ce<e<- 26 
2 ports: 
DOGGONE. J cuudutiguinatacizeaiaaee 
POTTOIE.. cacnsensannnouns _— 





All other inbound traffic 


In the same manner as for all other out- 
bound traffic, the trends in receipts of all 
other inbound commodities at Stockton and 
northern California ports were studied, and 
the commodities which might contribute to 
future traffic were reviewed. Imports re- 
ceived at northern California ports have 
maintained a fairly constant volume since 
before World War II, but domestic receipts 
(noncontiguous, coastwise, and intercoastal) 
have dropped to about one-eighth their pre- 
war level. 

Three categories of all other inbound traf- 
fic were considered: military cargo, other 
miscellaneous commodities, and other com- 
modities which may provide future tonnage 
but which cannot be specifically anticipated 
at present. 

It was concluded that military cargo would 
amount to about 2,000 tons per year for any 
Central Valley port, and that the average 
receipts of other miscellaneous commodi- 
ties at the port of Stockton during the last 5 
years—15,000 tons—would be representative 
of future receipts at Stockholm and at a deep- 
water port at Sacramento. 

In order to take into account other com- 
modities which may provide future tonnage, 
commodities which are now considered im- 
portant receipts at the port of Stockton were 
reviewed and compared with those of 5 years 
previous. From this review it was indicated 
that fertilizer might have been disregarded 
in a projection made prior to 1952; so in 
order to take such unanticipated commodi- 
ties into account, an allowance equal to that 
for fertilizer was included for each future 
5-year period, 

The projected tonnages for 1960 and 1965, 
with and without a deepwater.port at Sac- 
ramento, are as follows: 


(Thousands of tons] 
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Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 
1 port: Stockton......-.-.-.-- 14 45 70 
2 ports: 
, Stock toe . . . cccsnccescccefoceccen= 35 55 
Sacramento.......-......-]-------- 25 35 
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Comparison of benefit-cost ratio of Sacra- 


mento deepwater project 


Revised Mar. 15, 1956 per 

Per U. S. Army engi- results Stanford Research 

neers study revised Institute findings and in- 
as of Jan. 8, 1954 creased construction costs 





$1, 810, 000 $1, 404, 800 
1, 612, 000 1, 692, 300 
198, 000 (287, 500) 
1.12 to 1.00 0.83 to 1.00 





Juniors Voice Their Opinions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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include the following letter received 
from the social studies class of the 
Shaker Heights (Ohio) Junior High 
School in response to an opinion poll 
which I conducted among the residents 
of the 23d Congressional District: 
SHAKER HEIGHTS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 15, 1956. 

Hon. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 

House of Representatives Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a teacher of social studies 
here at Shaker Junior High, I took the lib- 
erty of using your recent questionnaire in 
my classes. We have discussed 5 of the 
issues in class, and have also been talking 
about the Congress; so when your question- 
naire came to my attention, I thought it 
would fit in very well. 

The youngsters answered these questions 
anonymously, and I suggested that they no 
answer questions about which they had n 
opinion. I thought you might be interested 
in the results, so I am enclosing the tally. I 
felt the results were quite interesting. 

Thank you very much for your attention 
to my little experiment. 

Sincerely, 
Besste M. Wrotr, 
Teacher, Social Studies. 


The questionnaire referred to in the 
letter follows: 
1. Regard the Nation’s fiscal policy, 
check one: 
(a) Balance the budget and reduce 
national .debt before granting 


any tax reductions............. 55 

(b) Reduce taxes before budget is 
TOI St Lists arin inginn ne 28 

2. Regarding a reduction in _ taxes, 

check one: 

(a) Across the board reduction for 
individual taxes only__.-..---- 30 

(b) Reduction for both individual 
EE OES ohinsanaisiea tanninmsink 50 

(c) Reduction for low-income groups 
GUET Sitar bie civtien naan sie a oe 


8. Regarding foreign aid, check one: 
(a) Favor President’s program ex- 
pected to be $4.8 billion for next 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1956. 76 
(b) Favor a reduction in President’s 


PRONE io ktiine ea nin diego teh 29 
(c) Oppose all financial aid to for- 
CER: CONDI 6.3 ccc tanenasse 3 


4. Regarding Federal aid for local school- 
room construction, check one: 

(a) A 5-year program to assist local 
school systems who are attempt- 
ing to meet their local classroom 
shortage but who require ad- 
CIGIRINE CIN aii mininndens ona 

(b) A 5-year Federal-aid program with 
funds to be distributed to local 
school systems in proportion to 
their individual enrollments re- 
gardless of whether there is 
local financial participation... ... 

(c) Oppose any Federal aid to local 
BEGG TR CNNNE, ccc ctecinnces ante 

5. Regarding the proposed 40,000-mile 
interstate highway system, check 
one: 

(a) Approve such a highway program 
and pay for it by issuing Gov- 
ernment bonds........--..- ny: ae 

(b) Approve such a highway program 
and pay for it by increasing the 

* highway user’s tax; i. e., gas tax, 
TuUbwer tak, Ott... .6 can 6 

(c) Approve such a highway program 

and finance it with a combina- 


Sees OF SOME Dic in ncn wenntin 58 
(ad) Oppose. any new Federal inter- 

state highway program... . ee 
ee S| ee ein 33 


6. Regarding the annual Post Office De- 
partment deficit of one-half billion 
dollars, check one; 
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(a) Increase postage rates to make 
the Departmet self-sufficient_. ... 
(b) Maintain existing postage rates 
and accept the deficit as a nor- 
mal cost of an essential govern- 
Sees OEEWING ok ne cSene 
7. Regarding agricultural policy, check 

one: 

(a) Continue present flexible support 
system implemented by Presi- 
dent’s proposed 9-point pro- 


oe isa dia anhigntst 75 
(b) Return to rigid 90 percent of 

DOREET PRORFEUN o6ant et encancun 32 
(c) Oppose any Federal assistance... 1 





Communist Escapees Are Tasting Free- 
dom and Returning Home—Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, mest Americans have been un- 
aware of a type of Communist activity 
which has been successful far beyond the 
belief of the average citizen in a demo- 
cratic country. During the 13 months 
ending January 31, 1956, more than 1,000 
persons who had originally sought ref- 
uge from communism in the West vol- 
untarily returned behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. These redefections show the as- 
tounding success which the shrewd and 
persistent Communist apparatus in 
Western Europe and the United States 
has had in seeking out refugees from 
Eastern Europe and playing upon their 
economic and social difficulties to induce 
them to return to their former homes. 

An article from the New York Times 
of March 28, which I shall include with 
my remarks, underscores the jolting de- 
feats which Communist propaganda has 
been dealing the democracies on this 
score and also enumerates counter- 
measures suggested by a commission of 
the International Rescue Committee un- 
der Gen. William J. Donovan. The De- 
partments of State and Justice should 
consider these proposals, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress should give serious 
thought to easing immigration barriers 
for refugees from Eastern Europe in 
order to diminish the despair that over- 
takes occupants of dismal refugee camps 
in Western Germany. In a letter to the 
President, the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
Inc., which comprises the religious, na- 
tionality and welfare agencies most ac- 
tive in refugee work, has recommended 
that our basic immigration law be 
amended to take care of escapees from 
behind the Iron Curtain after the ex- 
piration of the present Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. The same letter, signed by 
Monsignor Swanstrom of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference on Febru- 
ary 16, 1956, recommends the cancella- 
tion of the mortgage on quotas for East- 
ern European countries occasioned by the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948. Such ac- 
tion would be of “value in the future, 
particularly for persons fleeing from 
Iron Curtain countries, the letter said, 
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The full text of the letter is printed in 
the Recorp of -March 27, 1956, page 
A2709. 

It is immensely important to the Com- 
munist propaganda machine whenever a 
single one of the escapees elects to return 
to communism after tasting life in a 
democracy. The event is exploited as a 
crushing indictment of the democratic 
system. In reality, such events are in- 
dictments of the Gemocracies for failure 
to provide the escapees with a full diet of 
the democratic life, sufficient to eradicate 
their loneliness, frustration, or remorse 
after choosing freedom. It is time that 
our citizens and our Government recog- 
nize that escapees are prize exhibits in 
the ideological struggle between two anti- 
thetical systems of government. The ac- 
tions proposed in the following article 
are to my mind most important: 

Russia ComBaTs REFUGEE FLIGHTS BY INTEN- 
SIVE COME-HOME DrRIVE—SuURVEY SHOWS EF- 
FORT GAINING ForcE—GUILE AND FEAR ARE 
EFFECTIVE, DONOVAN Says 

(By David Anderson) 


The Soviet Union is engaged in a success- 
ful campaign to induce, through guile or fear, 
the return of those who have sought a sanctu- 
ary in the free world. This was reported 
yesterday in a study made by the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee. 

Liberally financed and well coordinated, 
the Communist effort became increasingly ef- 
fective a year ago and reached a peak last 
January. It is geared to operate at long 
range, both with respect to geography and 
time. 

In the 13 months that ended January 31, 
1,158 persons returned behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. However, the true purpose of Moscow 
is seen to lie beyond these modest statistics. 
It is to break the back of resistance move- 
ments represented by refugee concentrations 
and to discourage and destroy the tempta- 
tion others may have to escape. 

William J. Donovan, wartime head of the 
Office of Strategic Services, made public the 
report, which was compiled by an emergency 
commission of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee, 62 West 45th Street. The commission 
visited France, Austria, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many in the last 2 months and received in- 
formation on Communist repatriation drives 
in Belgium, Sweden, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
and South America. 

Serving with him were Angier Biddle Duke, 
president of the Rescue Committee; Leo 
Cherne, executive director, Research Insti- 
tute of America; Irving Brown, A. F. L. and 
C. I. O. liaison officer in Europe; Joseph But- 
tinger, a political analyst and author; 
Clairborne Pell, director, Bell News Corp.; 
Herman W. Steinkraus, president, Bridge- 
port Brass Co.; William Vanden Heuvel, a 
lawyer, and Richard R. Salzmann, vice presi- 
dent of the Rescue Committee. 

“One of the most incredible aspects of this 
redefection campaign has been the extent of 
its impact on the refugee in this country,” 
Mr. Donovan said. “To the escapee from 
home, America is synonymous with security. 
A visit or a phone call from a Communist 
agent strikes with extraordinary shock. 

“There are numerous cases where indi- 
viduals have been located despite determined 
efforts to isolate themselves by changing 
their names or living at undisclosed ad- 
dresses.” 

In New York during January alone, it was 
learned, Soviet agents made at least sixty 
contacts with refugees. They .have been 


known to hound escaped persons for months, 
employing every weapon at their disposal 
save abduction and murder. The Come- 
Home-or-Die technique is being applied with 
increasing frequency in the Berlin and 
Munich areas. 
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Why would anyone leave the United States 
for, say Poland today? Mr. Cherne said the 
reasons were: genuine fear, nostalgia in 
moments of depression, economic insecurity, 
and the threat that one’s family would be- 
come hostages. 

“Come Home” committees have been es- 
tablished in the various satellite countries. 
The newspapers and pamphlets they publish 
are widely circulated in Europe and the 
United States, the Commission reported. 

Sentimental chain letters and personal 
notes play important roles in the Com- 
munist bombardment of refugees. Of late, 
recorded radio appeals have been broadcast 
from East Berlin. The ‘urge to listen was 
found to be practically irresistible. 

The Commission has submitted five gen- 
eral recommendations for consideration by 
governments and private agencies that are 
anxious to counteract the Communist of- 
fense and thus restore confidence among 
refugees. These are: 

1. A major effort should be made to arouse 
the free world to the real danger posed by 
the redefection campaign. 

2. It is in the United States’ own interest 
to expand its cooperation with other nations, 
especially those of first asylum in Western 
Europe. 

3. First priority should be given to speed- 
ing the processing of refugee and escapee 
masses. 

4. A need exists for a program to strengthen 
the morale among refugees and to provide a 
followup counseling period of a year. 

5. Special provision should be made for the 
care of old, ill or incapacitated refugees in- 
capable of becoming self-sufficient. The 
United States should admit a limited num- 
ber of such persons over and above present 
immigration provisions. 

The Commission also proposed steps for 
action on specific problems. Typical of these 
problems is that of the refugee who finds 
himself in this country. The report notes 
that he is vulnerable to Communists agents 
for many reasons, including the following: 

“He is profoundly shocked that residence 
here does not make him immune to Red pres- 
sure. Often he is totally unaware of existing 
legal, phychological and financial facilities. 
Such a man is often lonesome and worried by 
emotional problems irritated and enlarged 
by Communist publicity from his homeland. 

“Our free-wheeling, richly diverse, demo- 
cratic society is hard to adjust to. Citizen- 
ship seems distant. The refugee community 
here is susceptible to rumor, with the result 
they often succeed in frightening themselves 
as much as they are frightened by the Com- 
munists.” 

The Commission suggests, among other so- 
lutions, a soothing, reassuring step by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Government departments 
such as Health, Welfare and Education, In- 
terior, Justice, and State could offer the 
refugee advice and assistance. Communities 
could organize panels of doctors or lawyers. 
The service clubs could help. * 

“Humanitarian reaction is naturally 
aroused by the sinister implications of the 
Communst redefection effort,” the report 
said. “But there are political and economic 
overtones which must be met with direct- 
ness and firmness.” 





Prosperity—Republican Style 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
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leagues to the following editorial by Mr. 
Leslie Gould on the subject of inflation 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American for March 23, 1956: 
FREIGHT, Pay, AND INTEREST HIKES SPELL 
INFLATION 


(By Leslie Gould) 


A new inflationary spiral is gaining mo- 
mentum, so it is going to cost more to live. 

Almost everything the family buys will 
cost more as a result of increases already 
announced or soon to be for many basic 
products. New housing will cost more. Also 
clothing and certain food items. Even a 
new family Bible is more expensive—$1.50 
more for a de luxe edition. 

The main factors in the inflation are the 
higher freight rates, wage increases, and the 
tight money bringing higher interest costs. 

There are some exceptions to the higher 
trend, like meats, so the food budget may 
show a smaller rise. 

There are black markets. Newsprint hiked 
to $130 a ton under the regular contracts is 
now $217.50 to $220 a ton in the gray market 
against $180 to $200 the first of the year. 
Nickel, officially quoted 6414 cents a pound, 
is bringing $3 in the black market against $1 
to $1.50 a year ago. = 

Here are some of the increases: 

Railroad freight rates 6 percent, for an 
added annual cost to shippers of $400 mil- 
lion. Truckers have applications in for a 7- 
percent boost, and lines in New England 
have gotten a 6-percent increase and a 
Kansas City line 7 percent. Great Lakes 
shipping is 6 percent higher. 

LUMBER UP $5 

Interest rates—for bank loans, mortgages, 
and bonds—are as much as a full 1 percent 
higher. 

Lumber up 5 to 10 percent, with 2-by-4's 
selling at $80 a thousand board feet, a $5 
rise. 

Copper is costing 49 cents a pound, against 
46 cents recently. 

Shoes are marked up 4 to 5 percent on top 
of a 50-cent to $1 increase last fall. Hide 
prices at 17 cents represent a 2-cent-a- 
pound rise in recent weeks to the highest 
level in 2 years. 

Can containers 3 percent following a 5- 
percent boost in tinplate. Paper-board con- 
tainers up 4 percent or about $5 a ton. 
Both will be reflected in food prices. 

Men’s clothing and accessories have just 
been increased at the wholesale level. 

STEEL AWAITS WAGE PARLEYS 

The steel industry is waiting on the re- 
sults of the coming wage negotiations be- 
fore changing prices upward. 

Paint is going to cost more as the materials 
are up 25 cents a gallon, plus the higher cost 
of tinplate, freight, and labor. 

Nylon yarns have been cut 10 to 22 per- 
cent and dacron 14 to 30 percent, but these 
savings for the average consumer will be 
lost in higher costs of the converters. 

In addition to their just won freight rate 
increases, the railroads are seeking to lift 
passenger fares by 5 percent. 

It all adds up to a higher cost of living, 
the first real change after more than 2 years 
of stable prices. 





Archbishop Cushing Pleads for Tolerance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
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Recorpd the Easter message of one of 

America’s most beloved and distin- 

guished leaders of the Catholic Church, 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of Bos- 

ton: 

ARCHBISHOP CUSHING Hits Race Bras—URGES 
Hoty WEEK BE Kept FREE or STAIN 


Archbishop Cushing declared yesterday 
that the sacred time of Holy Week should not 
be stained with racial intolerance in any 
part of our Nation or with any bitterness 
between neighbor and neighbor. 

The archbishop’s appeal followed a recent 
statement by directors of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches calling for a militant 
program of education toward elimination 
of racial segregation. The council, repre- 
senting 11 Protestant denominations, urged 
establishment of full equality for all our 
people. 

SPECIAL MESSAGE 

During the next few days the entire Chris- 
tion world commemorates in solemn fash- 
ion the suffering and death of our Divine 
Savior. Hundreds of millions of peoples will 
climb again in spirit the dread hill of Calvary 
where the God-man poured out in abun- 
dance. His precious blood for the redemption 
of men. In the midst of these days of 
special supplication I wish to con.mend to 
your particular meditation the universal 
nature of Christ’s redemptive act for human- 
kind, 

The outstretched arms of Christ on the 
Cross should remind us that he embraced the 
whole world: “Thou wast slain in sacrifice; 
out of every tribe, every language, every 
people, every nation thou hast ransomed us 
with thy blood and given us to God” (Apoc- 
alypse 5:9). He Himself set no limits, save 
the boundaries of the world, for the work of 
His salvation—‘“Go into the whole world and 
preach the gospel to every creature * * *.” 
(Matthew 15: 16). “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations” (Matthew 28: 19). 

And St. Paul reminded in unforgetable 
words the people of Galatia, ‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female. For 
you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 
3: 28). Even while we contemplate this im- 
mense largesse by which God thus enfolded 
all mankind in His sacrificial depth, we can- 
not fail to see that even those who claim 
His name as their own have dared to narzow 
down the implications of His sufferings. 


LET’s LOOK TO HOME 


Nor must we look to other lands and other 
peoples to find those who in unworthy acts 
of discrimination attempt to set at naught 
the full meaning of Christ’s redemption. 
Here in our own country, in north and south, 
east and west, mer reject in varying degrees 
the just claims of their brothers to justice 
and equality. Whenever we thus cast aside 
the love of a brother, by that same gesture 
we have flung from ourselves the protecting 
claims of the fatheriiood of God. The Chris- 
tian must see Christ in every face: “I am the 
vine, you are the branches * * *” (John 
15: 5). “As long as you did it to one of 
these My least brethren, you did it to Me” 
(Matthew 25: 40). 

Whenever racial intolerance shows itself 
in any part of our Nation, whenever human 
hearts are turned in bitterness against their 
neighbors, whenever discrimination touches 
another with its acid sting—then is Christ 
crucified again and for some, at that moment 
He has died in vain. For those who call 
themselves Christian, these are moving re- 
flections, especially at this season; they must 
surely have a grim meaning for all those 
who know themselves to have been washed 
in the blood of the lamb. ‘ 

To be sure, the Lord understands the weak- 
ness of our ways and it is comforting to re- 
member that His mercy is above all His gifts. 
And we know that it is not possible for us 
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either in a single instant to rewrite the his- 
story of many decades in some unseemly dis- 
play of excitement and zeal. A prudent con- 
cern for the general welfare of the commun- 
ity, however, does not suggest either tem- 
porizing or delay, it merely requires that 
among many paths open for action we take 
those which will be least violent and most 
effective. Difficult days like these are not 
times for the opportunist or the zealot; they 
need the patience and prudence of the 
thoughtful Christian who relentlessly but 
lovingly applies the words of Christ to the 
incidents of the contempary scene. 
EXAMINE CONSCIENCE 


I urge Catholics in the archdiocese to scan 
diligently their own consciences in order to 
scour from their souls any stain of acrimony 
toward their neighbors. At the same time 
their prayers should rise in petition to the 
Father of us all asking Him to sustain by 
His grace all those who have been placed in 
circumstances which can be so easily sur- 
rounded with misunderstanding and strife. 
May the Lord guide them by His inspiration 
so that they will stand firm where firmness 
is required, and yield where it is possible 
to yield; let no worldly purpose lead to a 
compromise of principle, and let no excess 
of zeal bring old fires to new flame. 

Our prayers in a special manner include 
our brother bishops in the South who have 
shown themselves to be truly good shepherds 
guarding all the sheep of the flock entrusted 
to them. May God give them continuing 
guidance. As we enter the sacred triduum 
of Holy Week we must make our own the 
prayer of our Saviour, “That all may be 
one, as Thou Father in me and I in Thee; 
that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may know that Thou has sent me.” 
(John, 17: 21.) 





We’re Here To Legislate, Not To Play 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
a freshman Member of Congress, I have 
often expressed pride in belonging to 
the greatest legislative body in the world. 
It will take more than a few disappoint- 
ments and setbacks before I would 
abandon that pride. Some of the experi- 
ences over the past year, however, have 
given me cause to wonder if maybe we 
are not the greatest political body in the 
world, a designation which would give 
me much less cause for pride. 

One instance of playing politics on a 
grand scale is evident in the way Con- 
gress has handled farm legislation. 

In just 38 days it will be a year since 
the House passed H. R. 12. In this year, 
Congress has been in session approxi- 
mately 6 months. Still we have no farm 
legislation. In fact, we seem farther 
away from any workable farm bill than 
ever before. 

More is the pity because with the farm 
economy sagging through no fault of its 
own, government should take steps to 
help undue the causes for the farm crisis, 
most of them fashioned through Federal 
legislation. 
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On January 9, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower brought to Congress, as the first 
item of business, a nine-point program 
which was hailed by farmers and leading 
farm organizations as being an instru- 
ment for soundness in agriculture. 

It provided the way for farmers to 
adjust to a peacetime economy on a 
solid, businesslike basis and still be 
compensated for their efforts. Now, 
more than 2 months later, the legisla- 
tion is still under consideration and we 
have no assurance of when it will be 
enacted. At the present, it has little 
prospect of emerging in any form which 
will reflect the element of statesman- 
ship which Congress is obligated to en- 
dow to matters of this kind. 

Surely, the farmer, who is fast ap- 
proaching another planting season, 
should be free of the quandary in which 
Congress has placed him. He has no 
way of anticipating what type of 
program will be thrust upon him. 
He cannot plan in advance. He must 
follow the age-old requirement of keep- 
ing in step with nature by preparing the 
soil and planting the crops in season. 
It could be that these basics would be 
legislated from him, however, and he 
may be required to plant nothing, har- 
vest nothing, and expect nothing. We 
have an obligation to ourselves no less 
than we do to all the people engaged in 
agriculture in this great land of ours. 
We are here to legislate, not to play 
politics. 

I sincerely hope that, just because 16 
of 19 members on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of one political faith come from 
areas where the major interest agricul- 
turally does not fall within the realm 
where farmers are experiencing the 
greatest economic difficulty right now, 
there has not been a lack of interest in 
the real problem. 

I join with other Members who feel 
that because we have dragged our feet 
and because we have played politics with 
the farmer’s welfare, that we owe it to 
him to remain in session until farm 
legislation is enacted. None of us can 
enjoy an Easter recess with any peace 
of mind if we do otherwise. 





Easter Seal Campaign: George Bonadio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a recent news- 
paper article which calls attention ‘to the 
fine work being done by a young student 
at the Drexel Institute of Technology, 
George Bonadio, son of Dorothy and Jo- 
seph Bonadio, of Baltimore. Young 
George heads a committee of students 
pledged to insure the success of Phila- 
delphia’s Easter seal campaign for crip- 
pled children. 

In these days, when we read and hear 
so much about juvenile delinquency, it is 
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heartening to learn how much the young 
people of our country are actually doing 
in their effort to help those less fortunate. 
The article follows: 
Tecnu Srupents Back Easter SEAL DRIVE 


With the annual Easter seal campaign for 
crippled children only 11 days away, Arthur 
C. Kaufmann, Philadelphia campaign chair- 
man, has announced that Drexel students 
will play a large part in insuring the success 
of the campaign in this city. 

BONADIO HEADS GROUP 


Under the chairmanship of George Bo- 
nadio, students are being enlisted to stage 
lily parades throughout Philadelphia in 
various business districts on April 7. During 
the day the students will solicit contributions 
from the general public by means of coin 
cans, and in return will present each donor 
with a small paper lily, symbol of the cam- 
paign. 

Already an active committee has been 
formed by Bonadio, which has pledged to 
enlist the aid of as many students as possible 
to participate in this effort on behalf of the 
crippled children in this area. Aim of the 
committee is to secure the help of every stu- 
dent for some phase of this giant under- 
taking. 

SUPPORT AREA CRIPPLES 

Funds raised through the Easter Seal Cam- 
paign in this area support the work of the 
Philadelphia Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., in Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 
Montgomery, and Philadelphia Counties. 

Among the many services which it pro- 
vides are treatment centers in each of the 
five counties, a dental clinic, Camp Daddy 
Allen in the Poconos, a summer day camp at 
the George School in Newtown, and the Fuhr- 
man Clinic School for Cerebral Palsied Chil- 
dren in Overbrook. 





Byelorussian Independence Day, 
March 25 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, to 
Americans perhaps the least known of 
all national and religious groups of the 
Soviet Union are the Byelorussians, or 
the White Russians, as they have been 
known to us in the West. There are 
many reasons for this, but the principal 
one is that during the last several hun- 
dred years Byelorussians have not been 
the real masters of their own destiny. 
Though they occupy a distinct area be- 
tween historic Poland and Muscovite 
Russia and constitute a distinct na- 
tional entity with their own tradition 
and culture, yet from the late 14th cen- 
tury until the partition of Poland late 
in the 18th century, the Byelorussians 
have been tossed between the Lithua- 
nians, the Poles, and the Russians, and 
their historic homeland has been not 
only a field of strife among many rivals 
but also become the graveyard of many 
an. ambitious and autocratic adventurer. 

During all that time Byelorussians 
were the unfortunate victims of their 
unwanted and despised overlords. They 
were subjected to the harsh brutalities 
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of innumerable alien tyrants, and they 
endured them all with exemplary forti- 
tude and courage. Moreover, in the 
midst of indescribable tribulations and 
vicissitudes, they successfully maintain- 
ed their distinct national traits, their 
language, and above all their love for in- 
dependence and freedom. 

Toward the end of the First World 
War, when the decrepit Russian regime 
was overthrown and the Tsar’s empire 
crumbled, the Byelorussians saw their 
chance for their national freedom. 
Finally on March 25 of 1918 their leaders 
set up their own government and pro- 
claimed the independence of the Byelo- 
russian Democratic Republic. 

The republic thus proclaimed and 
created did not last long; by 1921 it was 
engulfed in the Bolshevik revolutionary 
war, and subsequently was forced into 
the Soviet Union, yet the proclamation 
of that independence day has become a 
veritable landmark in the Byelorussians’ 
history. It is remembered by all Byelo- 
russians as the day on which their cher- 
ished national dream was realized, and 
their national independence attained. 

Since 1921 more than 10 million Byelo- 
russians have been chained to the brutal 
Communist steamroller. The fair land 
of Byelorussia has become a torture 
chamber for its unfortunate and help- 
less peoples. Innocent Byelorussians 
have been forced out of their homeland 
by the hundreds of thousands and are 
exiled to distant and uninviting parts of 
the Soviet Union. In Byelorussia the 
idea of freedom and independence have 
been proscribed; any thought of attain- 
ing national political independence is 
impossible under the watchful eye of the 
ubiquitous state security police. The un- 
fortunate Byelorussians will not be al- 
lowed to celebrate their national inde- 
pendence day. Fortunately, however, 
those Byelorussians who live in freedom, 
particularly those in this free and hos- 
pitable country, celebrate that memora- 
ble day; and we gladly join them on the 
anniversary of their independence day 
and in their prayers for those Byelo- 
russians who can celebrate only in 
secrecy. : 





Role of Arsenals in Defense Sifted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a mat- 
ter that is of deep concern to the Mas- 
sachusetts congressional delegation is 
policy of the Department of Defense 
with respect to the arsenals at Spring- 
field and Watertown, Mass. Skilled 
craftsmen with many years of Govern- 
ment service have been chopped off 
the employment rolls. It is expected 
that further reductions in force will oc- 
cur before the end of the calendar year. 
Our delegation has repeatedly protested 
this action. It does not seem to be and 
it is not in the interest of the Govern- 
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ment to discharge workers whose know- 
how is essential to the national defense. 
The layoffs are based on the argument 
that these arsenals are engaged in re- 
search and development and production 
of weapons of which the defense officials 
now state that the inventory of these 
armaments is sufficient. We do not dis- 
pute this statement and we do not ask 
that production of these weapons be 
continued beyond any reasonable stock 
for use. We d& however, maintain that 
when such are produced and are needed, 
production should be by the arsenals 
that have developed them. To main- 
tain a sufficient production force, it is 
necessary to divert other types of work 
to these installations. One of the fields 
in which this could reasonably be done 
is in the field of guided missiles. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
Defense Department’s policy of getting 
the Government out of business. If this 
program persists, there will be little ef- 
fort expended to divert work of a differ- 
ent nature to the Massachusetts’ arse- 
nals that have given such great service 
and outstanding performance over many, 
Many years. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter is high- 
lighted in a feature article of the March 
23, 1956, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. It was called to my attention 
by Kenneth T. Lyons, the national com- 
mander of the Federal Employees Vet- 
erans Association—one who is doing a 
remarkable job in pressing for action on 
the problem in question. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article with my remarks, as follows: 
ROLE OF ARSENALS IN DEFENSE SIFTED 
(By Frederick W. Roevekamp) 

The real core of the controversy over the 
possible shutdown of the Watertown and 
Springfield arsenals is the questions: Is it 
in the interest of national defense to turn 
basic weapons research over to private in- 
dustry? 

This central issue is being obscured by 
the vigorous efforts of Massachusetts Con- 
gressmen to retain jobs and skills in this 
region by pressing the Defense Department 
to let the arsenals share in the huge guided- 
missile program now switching into high 
gear. 

Neither arsenal lends itself to guided-mis- 
sile research, is the answer of the Pentagon 
to the hard-worded demands of Senators 
LEVERETT M. SALTONSTALL, Republican, and 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, and other Con- 
gressmen to hear the detailed reasons behind 
announcements of wholesale discharges of 
workers at both arsenals. 

Implied in this answer is, of course, the 
conclusion that arensals have served their 
purpose in developing conventional weapons 
and are not adaptable to the highly special- 
ized guided-missile field. 

EXCESSIVE APPLICATION? 

However, there are a number of men closely 
concerned with ordnance work in the Army 
who contend that the decision to keep the 
arsenals out of guided-missile work was not 
taken on technical grounds but is an ex- 
cessive interpretation of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s avowed policy to get the Gov- 
ernment out of business, This policy was 
designed to reverse earlier practices in which 
the Government got into such items as cof- 
fee roasting and paint manufacture. 

The vital question now arises: Has the 
Defense Department swung over too far to- 
ward the other extreme of getting the Gov-~ 
ernment out of purely military research 
work? 
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Indeed this is what-~is taking place, par- 
ticularly in the Army, some informed sources 
say. Practically all research for the Army’s 
approximately 40 different guided missiles 
has been given to private firms. 

While it is sound policy to let industry do 
the giant job of mass-producing, it may be 
dangerous also to turn over the laboratory 
job of designing and prototyping guided mis- 
siles, it is pointed out in these quarters. 


PRODUCT TYPE NOTED 


Industry’s natural profit motive does not 
necessarily conflict with mass production in 
defense, it is pointed out, research and de- 
velopment of trucks and airplanes by in- 
dustry may be defensible on the grounds 
that these products are also civilian eom- 
modities. 

But industry is not equipped to handle 
basic development of purely military prod- 
ucts such as guided missiles primarily 
designed for the greatest destructive poten- 
tial. 

Instances which show that industry can- 
not handle such work as effectively as Gov- 
ernment’s military research units are being 
cited. When a missile contract was given 
to a large eastern electronics corporation, 
the company approached a west coast avia- 
tion firm to take over the development of 
the actual airframe while the electronics 
company assumed the responsibility for the 
electronics part. 

After the west coast company had man- 
aged also to obtain from the electronic firm 
the contract for the launching equipment, it 
became apparent that it was not qualified 
to do this effectively. 

ARSENAL CONSULTED 


Then the electronics firm turned for ad- 
vice to the Watertown Arsenal, long experi- 
enced in such work. But the arsenal was 
prevented by Defense Department regula- 
tions from taking on the subcontract for the 
launching equipment. And yet, even now 
the arsenal is developing the launching 
platform for the Army's “Honest John” mis- 
sile. 

One of the chief reasons for this short- 
coming is not that private plants per se 
are less effective than Government research- 
ers, it is emphasized. Rather it is because 
industry is geared primarily for its civilian 
production line and tends to concentrate its 
resources and its top men there. 

There are those who believe that much of 
the lag in the United States guided missile 
development is due to the attempt to assign 
to civilian industry the task of basic research 
and proto-type production. 

Government research installations by na- 
ture are geared for crash programs. Almost 
every order the Watertown Arsenal, for ex- 
ample, receives now is of a crash or emer- 
gency nature and must be pushed without 
regard to expenses or effort. 

MEASURING DEVICE 


Among top planners in the Army there is 
a strong belief that if such Government in- 
stallations were given the entire contract for 
a number of missiles, their performance 
would serve to act as a sort of measuring 
device against that of industry, thereby as- 
suring the highest possible efficiency. 

Watertown Arsenal, for instance, could 
take on an entire missile development con- 
tract and then subcontract the electronics 
phase to some leading electronics firms in 
this area. 

The Greater Boston area is internationally 
known as a concentration of topflight elec- 
tronics research firms. A total of 27 prin- 
cipal electronics industries are located vir- 
tually in the backyard of the arsenal. 

The time has long passed when arsenals 
carried the defense production job. Today 
they are regarded primarily as research and 
development units, laying the groundwork 
for industrial mass production as well as 
supervising its progress. 


Because present Pentagon policies prevent 
them from developing a complete prototype 
of guided missiles, a number of German 
rocket scientists reportedly have left and plan 
to leave work at the Redstone Arsenal to 
take similar jobs with industry. 





Refuges Battered by Triple Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
REcorD an editorial by Michael Hudoba, 
associate editor of Sports Afield, which 
appears in the March 1956 edition of 
that magazine. I believe this is very im- 
portant and should be brought to the 
attention of the Congress and the people 
of the United States. 


The editorial follows: 
REFUGES BATTERED BY TRIPLE ATTACK 


Can the national wildlife refuge system 
survive? 

Not in the memory of this reporter has 
there been such a concentrated series of 
pressures to disrupt, exploit and take over 
the 17%4-million acres of wildlife refuge 
lands. Nor, have these threats and raids 
been so successful. 

Although the refuge system is sadly in- 
adequate, it has been laboriously built over 
the years to about 50 percent of its needs 
for wildlife conservation (the waterfowl ref- 
uge system is only up to one-fifth of what 
is needed for the ducks and geese). Yet the 
past 2 years have seen direct assaults, erosion 
and subtle moves encroaching, whittling 
and slicing away at the entire system and 
its individual units. 

Whether the refuges can be saved becomes 
a serious question for even the sportsman 
who wonders casually about his wildlife 
resources. It will take the most drastic 
steps to stem the cancerous gnawing at 
the refuge concept. 

There are three basic types of deterrants 
to the system. These all have been ac- 
centuated in the past 2 years. 

The first is the demands by the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy for refuge lands to be 
used for bombing, target ranges, and ma- 
neuver areas. Where these demands were 
formerly for temporary permit, requests are 
now pending for permanent use by the De- 
fense Department. 

The second is the whittling away of the 
refuge system areas under the theory of 
multiple-purpose-use of resources. The oil 
and gas leasing order for prospecting and 
drilling comes under this category. 

The last is the failure to expand and de- 
velop the refuge system through inadequate 
budget. 

The first two of these threats to the refuge 
system come from the Federal Government 
and the Interior Department, which ad- 
ministers the refuge program. 

The latter is the result of joint responsi- 
bility between the Interior, Budget Bureau 
and the Congress for failure to seek, rec- 
ommend and make adequate appropriations. 

Unless prompt steps are taken to inhibit 
encroachments on the refuge system, in 
addition to measurse designed to strengthen 
protection of refuge lands and provisions 
for stepped up budgets to enable the refuge 
system to meet the critical’ wildlife and 
waterfowl needs, there is more than enough 
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reason for concern over the future of the 
refuges as a fundamental game manage- 
ment program. 

Representative Frank Karsten, Democrat, 
of Missouri, a member of the Migratory Bird 
Reservation Commission which approves the 
acquisition of refuge lands, has become con- 
cerned over these problems to the point of 
introducing House Resolution 350. 

House Resolution 350 would set up a spe- 
cial 5-member committee of the House of 
Representatives to conduct a complete in- 
vestigation of the operations of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service pertaining to replacement 
and conservation of wildlife and the main- 
tenance of wildlife refuges. 

The special committee, if approved by the 
House, would also give particular attention 
to the oil and gas leasing on wildlife refuges. 
It would study the adequacy of the oil and 
gas order to protect wildlife on the refuges, 
and whether the usefulness of the refuges 
would be impaired by this order. 

The committee would have subpena powers 
for witnesses and records, paper, and memo- 
randa, and would hold hearings to investi- 
gate, study, and report recommendations to 
the present Congress. 

House Resolution 350, referred to the 
House Rules Committee, offers a prompt and 
direct method to produce results for 
strengthening the national wildlife refuge 
system. 

If the oil and gas leasing order protects 
the refuge system, as the Interior Depart- 
ment so vigorously claims, it should not 
fear the special congressional study. And 
Congress should welcome the interest of its 
Members to concentrate a study of the 
refuge program. It is of particular impor- 
tance to all those interested in wildlife con- 
servation restoration. 





A Happy Contrast 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr: Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Somersworth 
Free Press, Somersworth, N. H., Thurs- 
day, March 22, 1956, entitled “A Happy 
Contrast”: 

A Happy CONTRAST 


It would be hard to find a more fitting 
example of the basic difference existing be- 
tween the American and Russian way of life 
than is contained in the news accounts ema- 
nating from behind the Iron Curtain this 
week. 

We refer to the purges which are now on 
against those Russians in the province of 
Georgia who dared to demonstrate when the 
Russian oligarchy put new vigor into its 
policy to discredit former Premier Joseph 
Stalin. 

For decades that country’s propaganda ma- 
chine has engaged in the “big buildup” by 
which Marshal Stalin was afforded a place in 
the eyes of his people on a level which we in 
the Western World have reserved for the 
Deity. Children from their earliest learning 
were indoctrinated in their homes, schools, 
and workplaces with the Stalin way of life. 

Now all that is reversed and as happens 
under a dictatorial government, new lead- 
ers find it essential to their own preserva- 
tion to direct'the attention and loyalty of 
the masses away from past heroes and to 
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themselves. Policies are being instituted 
which are contrary to those formulated 
and advanced by Stalin. Hence, the refer- 
ences of recent days to “mistakes” which 
Stalin has made and for which amends 
must be made. Those who fail to see or 
send up their voice in protest to these 
policy changes must be eliminated. 

How pleasantly different is the American 
way. 

In this country no one is obligated to 
believe that former President Truman or 
Franklin Roosevelt were particularly good 
or particularly poor Presidents. No one 
needs conform with the Republican 
“party-line” and believe that President 
Eisenhower's policies are the only perfect- 
ly correct ones. Indeed, if any American 
citizen believes President Eisenhower is 
doing an inadequate job, then he needs 
only declare his intentions publicly and be 
a candidate himself for the job. 

In this country, and here’s the crux of 
the subject, it’s the individual who’s im- 
portant and if he has sufficient friends 
who'll troop to the ballot box in his sup- 
port, then he can wield the power and di- 
rect the fortunes of our people. In Soviet 
Russia, on the other hand, the state is all 
important and individual rights and free- 
doms must yield to whatever a select few 
indicate to be the best interest of the 
whole. That is a way of life alien to our 
Western tradition. 

In an election year, the Soviet purges 
should convincingly demonstrate that ours 
is a heritage much too precious to neglect. 





Lesson in Foreign Aid Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
United States foreign assistance started 
with the lend-lease program of World 
War II under which we supplied $47 
billion of defense materials and services 
to our Allies. Since the end of World 
War II the United States has poured 
more than $55 billion additional into 
foreign aid of one kind or another mak- 
ing a total of $92 billion overall assist- 
ance. 

This year, Congress has been asked 
for approximately $4.9 billion of new 
obligational authority to finance mutual 
aid which is $2.2 billion more than the 
$2.7 billion of obligational authority of 
the current fiscal year. A new aspect of 
foreign aid has been introduced in the 
administration request for permission to 
make long-term commitments involving 
an estimated $100 million for projects 
which will take a number of years to 
complete, such as the Aswan Dam in 
Egypt, and the development project for 
the Menkong River in Thailand, Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

Aside from lend-lease’ and govern- 
ment and relief in occupied areas, for- 
eign aid may be said to have started 
with $400 million and the Greek-Turkey 
aid program passed by the 80th Con- 
gress. This was a specific program 
designed to help 2 specific countries solve 
2 specific problems. It worked, 
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It seems to me now is the time to re- 
turn to legislative authorization for aid 
to individual countries who request, 
merit, and justify assistance rather than 
continuing our worldwide package deal 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. It seems 
to me significant that 34 separate over- 
seas agencies with a total of over 115,- 
000 employees in foreign countries have 
been engaged directly or indirectly in 
activities relating to this worldwide per- 
manent-type aid program. 

The half million constituents whom I 
represent want a balanced budget, econ- 
omy and efficiency in government, a 
tax reduction, and an end to this 
automatic worldwide dole. C. Hartley 
Grattan, the economist, expressed the 
indignation I believe they feel when he 
wrote: “It seems to me that we are get- 
ting more foggy and evasive about the 
kind of reality we are facing every day 
that passes. We never quite say what 
we are doing, or what is being done to 
us, for fear, apparently, that if we begin 
giving things their right names they will 
really and truly scare us to death.” 

After the money is spent, can we say 
that all these programs work well? Of 
course not. I was extremely interested, 
last week, to read in the Sunday New 
York Times for March 18, 1956, an arti- 
cle entitled ‘“‘Lesson in Foreign Aid Pol- 
icy.” I have discussed this particular 
article with several of my colleagues, 
including the able gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Bray], who has often told 
me of similar experiences during mili- 
tary government days in Korea when 
aid became a burden as we tried to force 
technical assistance—technological ad- 
vances—on a country whose economy was 
not yet ready for such rapid progress. 
Others of our colleagues have joined me 
in observing it is unfortunately true 
that foreign aid by increasing the total 
resources available to some foreign gov- 
ernments has allowed them to continue 
outmoded economic practices and to in- 
dulge their taste for radical social wel- 
fare measures. 

Mr. Speaker, in studying a great deal 
of material on foreign aid preparatory 
to voting on this important measure, I 
have found no article more helpful than 
the one to which I have referred which 
was written by Peggy and Pierre Streit. 
Under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Recorp at this point so that my 
constituents will understand my posi- 
tion when I vote against overall, blanket, 
prepacked foreign aid. 

The article follows: 

LESSON IN FoREIGN Arp PoLicy 
(By Peggy and Pierre Streit) 

KABUL, AFGHANISTAN.—The Helmand Val- 
ley irrigation project, the largest Amer- 
ican-financed and constructed development 
in Asia, was conceived in 1950 as a boon to 
the people of Afghanistan. Since then, this 
boon has become a bitter burden that seri- 
ously threatens the Afghan economy and pre- 
sents the United States with a critical prob- 
lem in a politically strategic area, 

The history of the Helmand Valley proj- 
ect is timely and valuable for two reasons. 
First, most of its problems are encountered 
again and again in underdeveloped countries. 
And, second, the American techniques of 
foreign aid, employed with dubious success 
in Afghanistan, are being used elsewhere in 
the Middle East and Asia, 
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American foreign aid policies are now un- 
dergoing critical reappraisal in Washington. 
To a large extent the story of this important 
but little known project can help make fu- 
ture aid programs more effective. 

Afghanistan is a landlocked country, bor- 
dered on the north by Russia, on the west 
by Iran and on the east and south by Pakis- 
tan. Her geographical position has long iso- 
lated her people, both physically and cul- 
turally, from the social and technological de- 
velopments of both East and West. 

Recently, however, with the awakening of 
the Middle East and Asian countries, Afghan- 
istan has begun to seek economic develop- 
ment of her potentially rich land, primarily 
by harnessing the waters of her turbulent 
Helmand River. This river has its source in 
the Hindu Kush Mountains and then winds 
for 800 miles through southern Afghanistan 
into Iran. 

Before World War IT, the Afghan Govern- 
ment hired Japanese technicians to begin 
work on a large canal designed to tap waters 
of the Helmand for cultivation. Work, in- 
terrupted by the war was resumed shortly 
thereafter, this time with the help of the 
Morrison-Knudson Co., an American con- 
struction firm hired by the Afghan Govern- 
ment. By 1949, however, the Afghans had 
vastly increased the scope of their plans. 
They now envisioned the Helmand River 
project as providing a firm water supply, 
hydroelectric power, flood control, improve- 
ment of old river land and development of 
approximately 500,000 acres of new land. 
Here the Afghans hoped to settle a large 
percentage of their 2 million nomads, whose 
perennial wanderings represent a severe 
drain on the Afghan economy, if not a com- 
plete loss. 

The Government of Afghanistan turned to 
the United States Export-Import Bank for 
assistance in this vast undertaking. In re- 
questing a loan, it sought aid only for the 
construction of major works—the dams and 
principal canals. .The Afghans undertook to 
do the rest—to bring the water from the 
main canals to the land, to prepare the new 
lands for cultivation and to settle the no- 
mads. In 1950, on the basis of these as- 
surances and the fact that Afghanistan had 
a tidy dollar reserve accumulated during the 
war years, the bank granted a loan of $21.5 
million for the development of the Helmand 
Basin. The loan stipulated that an Ameri- 
can construction company should do the 
work, and Morrison-Knudson, already on the 
scene, was hired. 

Morrison-Knudson brought to Afghanistan 
the efficiency of American private enterprise. 
It acquired its equipment, from nails to 
25-ton trucks, from the United States in 
record time and was able to work steadily 
without the onerous handicap of having to 
apply to Congress each year for funds. It 
utilized the full talents and capabilities of 
local Afghan labor by establishing a train- 
ing program, thus substantially reducing 
costs. Construction costs were held to 
American standards despite the fact that all 
equipment had to be shipped 8,000 miles. 
Two large dams and the irrigation network 
were completed months ahead of schedule. 


Where once there was parched, brown Af- 
ghan earth there are now two fresh, blue 
lakes, and cranes and ducks are nesting 
where only the desert fox could live. For the 
first time farmers can rely on a steady supply 
of water from the Helmand. Last year, a 
drought year, these waters saved a large part 
of Afghanistan’s fruit crop. And whereas in 
the past farmers have barely been able to 
reap 1 crop, they now almost doubled their 
produce with 2 yearly plantings, But as 
Morrison-Knudson’s work progressed, the 
portent of a major economic and political 
crisis began to appear. It became sharply 
and tragically apparent that the persons who 
granted the loan, like the Afghans who ac- 
cepted it, had failed to evaluate the coun- 
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try’s ability, economically and socially, to 
handle the problems created by such an ex- 
tensive undertaking. 

It became apparent that the Helmand Val- 
ley Authority, the Afghan organization cre- 
ated to take over the operation and mainte- 
nance of the irrigation network, to prepare 
the new larids for cultivation and to settle 
them, had no trained men to assume these 
responsibilities. Furthermore the inadequate 
Afghan educational system offered little 
hope of obtaining these men. At the time 
HVA was to assume operation it had 1 trained 
engineer and 1 trained agriculturist, both 
fresh from foreign schools and with no prac- 
tical experience. The Afghan Government 
gradually realized that the operation of hy- 
draulic valves, the determination of proper 
water distribution, and the maintenance of 
a tremendous network of canals was a highly 
complex job and that misuse of equipment 
and canals could seriously damage or de- 
stroy both. 

Purthermore, it also became clear that the 
newly settled nomad-farmers had no concep- 
tion of the proper use of either land or water. 
Men who for centuries had used the most 
primitive agricultural methods and had 
thirsted for water did not understand the 
importance either of leveling the land or of 
leaching it of its salt content. Suddenly 
endowed with an abundance of water, they 
drowned their land, raising its salt content 
to the point of ruination. This land can be 
reclaimed, but the process is expensive, and 
until the Afghan farmer learns how to use 
his newly acquired treasures reclamation will 
be useless. 

Some of the newly developed desert lands 
have also proved of inferior quality and un- 
suited for cultivation unless very evpertly 
handled. By ill fortune, the very first tracts 
to be settled and cultivated have been par- 
ticularly difficult. Though extensive soil 
surveys ordinarily precede an irrigation 
project, these surveys had not been con- 
sidered feasible in the case of the Helmand 
because of their complicated and time-con- 
suming nature. Thus, nomads, lured from 
their old life by promises of a new one of ease 
and plenty, have been settled on lands that 
offer a hard and meager existence. Some of 
them have already abandoned the valley to 
return to their ancient nomadic wanderings. 

Despite these ominous developments, the 
Afghan Government, having used up its first 
loan, turned to the Export-Import Bank for 
another to push the project through. In 
1954, the bank, primarily to safeguard its 
initial investment, granted the country a 
second loan of $18.5 million. To date, how- 
ever, there has been no decisive improvement 
in the Helmand Valley Project, and the very 
magnitude of the unforeseen difficulties has 
created a major political crisis in Afghanistan. 

Under the terms of the loan, Afghanistan 
has paid all local construction and operation 
costs as her share of the project expenses. 
These have amounted to about one-third 
of the Afghan yearly budget of approximately 
$24 million—or what to Afghanistan is the 
staggering sum of $8 million a year. Thus, 
an overwhelming sum has been and is 
likely to continue to be spent on an under- 
taking which so far has yielded no revenue 
and which is not likely to yield any soon. 

In consequence, the Helmand Valley Proj- 
ect, which was to have been a boon to Af- 
ghanistan, has today placed a dangerous 
strain both on the Afghan economy and on 
the nation’s morale. Some Western observers 
in Kabul reason that recent Afghan-Rus- 
sian trade agreements and the Afghan ac- 
ceptance of a $100 million Soviet credit 
represent a partial attempt to mitigate this 
plight. If this is so, the United States may 
have unwittingly and indirectly contributed 
to driving Afghanistan into Russian arms. — 

The current state of Afghan fears and 
disillusionment over the outcome of the 
Helmand Valley project is indicated by the 
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fact that no word of it is being published 
in the local newspapers and by the further 
fact that no key figure in the present Afghan 
Cabinet has journeyed the 400 miles from the 
capital to see the project. American ob- 
servers guess that top Afghan officials are 
afraid to associate themselves too closely 
with such a precarious enterprise. 

There are persistent rumors that the Cabi- 
net is considering dropping the development 
as too big to handle. But strong pressures 
so far have prevented this. The Afghans 
have invested too much money to permit 
their withdrawal. And to abandon the set- 
tlement project is to lose face with and 
control of the nomads, an eventuality Kabul 
dares not risk. 

In their distress over the failures of the 
project, the Afghans, not unnaturally, have. 
laid much of the blame on those most closely 
associated with it. These are the Export- 
Import Bank, which the Afghans somehow 
feel made an injudicious loan, and the Mor- 
rison-Knudson Co., which the- Afghans, 
rightly or wrongly hold responsible for the 
development of some of the inferior lands. 
But to Afghan eyes these two organizations 
are synonymous with the American Govern- 
ment. This conviction was further strength- 
ened when the International Cooperation 
Administration, the foreign-aid arm of the 
United States Government, began work in 
Afghanistan in 1952. 

Hence, whether Afghan logic is valid or 
not, in the eyes of Afghanistan, as well as the 
Middle East and Asia, the good name of the 
United States is now vitally at stake in the 
Helmand Valley—and at a time when the 
Soviet Union is entering the foreign-aid field, 
not only in Afghanistan but throughout 
Asia. 

In the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, both the Afghans and the Ameri- 
cans had hoped to find some solution to the 
grievous problems of the Helmand. But 
ICA’s operation in Afghanistan has been 
limited to technical assistance—to providing 
the country with American personnel having 
the technical know-how to advise the 
Afghans on their economic and social prob- 
lems. And its budget in Afghanistan has 
been a comparatively small one—approxi- 
mately $2 million in 1955. 

In view of the significance of the Helmand 
Valley project, both to Afghanistan and to 
the United States, it might have been ex- 
pected that ICA would have placed all its 
limited resources and its total personnel 
emphasis on this development. ICA officials 
believe, however, that Afghanistan vitally 
needs help in many other fields as well. 
Thus, beside the Helmand project, ICA has 
embarked on long-range national programs 
in approximately 16 fields, including educa- 
tion, agriculture, and natural resources, in- 
dustry and mining, public health and sani- 
tation, rural development, public adminis- 
tration, and community development. 

These programs, ICA officials Claim, will 
eventually redound to the benefit of the Hel- 
mand Valley by providing a broad reservoir 
of educated personnel upon which the proj- 
ect can ultimately draw. 

Critics of this approach protest that ICA’s 
work in Afghanistan has been spread so thin 
that results are and will be negligible. They 
believe that the broad national programs 
mentioned above are too indirect to benefit 
the Helmand Valley in any but a remote way. 
This, they feel, is particularly true of ICA’s 
educational program. These critics hold 
that the crisis in the Helmand calls for fast 
and specific action which ICA has not taken. 
They feel that if the project is to be saved, 
a thorough survey of its technical and per- 
sonnel needs must be made and immediate 
steps taken to meet them. 

What direct assistance ICA has provided 


in the Helmand is also vigorously Criticized, , 


and by its own employees, on the grounds 
of inefficiency, mismanagement of personnel, 
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and general program disorganization. The 
discontent and frustration of many ICA 
technicians now working in the valley is re- 
flected in the following extracts from the 
final reports of two men who have recently 
left the Helmand: 

“The high rate of the intestinal diseases, 
caused mostly by the contaminated water 
they were forced to use, no other being 
available, indicated that this well-drilling 
program was a definite need if there was to 
be any improvement in the health of the 
villagers. The well-drilling rig was ordered 
early in 1954, and arrived in Afghanistan in 
July of 1955; the 4-inch well casing arrived 
in late 1954. The pumps and other well 
supply equipment have not arrived as yet 
(October, 1955). Small size galvanized pipe, 
to be used to extend waterlines from pro- 
posed concrete water tanks, has not arrived. 
Due to the complete lack of materials, the 
water supply improvement has not been 
carried out as planned. 

“The well-drilling rig is at present being 
assembled by ACU (Afghan Construction 
Unit), but no crew experienced in its opera- 
tion is available. The well-drilling operator 
originally requested probably will be on hand 
for the training of a crew of workmen. 
Therefore, a scratch crew used by M-K in 
the drilling of a few wells will be hired. No 
arrangements have been made by ICA for 
paying the crew, maintenance of the ma- 
chine or cost of operation. 

“I suggest that work on the hospital be 
continued to completion as soon as possible. 
This is one construction project of two that 
is visible evidence of FOA (ICA) work in 
Afghanistan, the other being the swimming 
pool at Lashkari Bazaar. 

“My assignment was as an agricultural 
economist to advise on problems of land use 
and those social problems ordinarily asso- 
ciated with the settlement of newly de- 
veloped land. The cooperating agency was 
unable to find a counterpart (an Afghan to 
be instructed by the American technician) 
for me until quite recently; so that very 
little of my time has been devoted to my 
professional field, and accomplishments are 
few. 

“On this tour of duty living conditions, for 
me, have been satisfactory and my personal 
relations with Americans, Afghans, and 
Pakistanis have all been harmonious and 
pleasant, but the amount of visible accom- 
Plishment has been very disappointing, my 
advice has not been sought in any import- 
ant matter and that volunteered has been 
rejected in nearly every instance, The course 
of events will reveal whether or not the 
advice was good.” 

ICA faces overwhelming problems in 
Afghanistan, and particularly in the Hel- 
mand Valley. It must work with an almost 
illiterate people, overcome the language bar- 
rier, cope with Washington bureaucracy and 
meet many bitter and accumulated problems 
inherited from a project it had no part in 
creating. Where responsibility rests for the 
existing confusion and inefficiency is open 
to question. But the fact clearly remains 
that the help Afghanistan needs she is not 
getting, and the Helmand Valley has profited 
relatively little from ICA’s presence there. 

Could the United States have been spared 
the crisis it now faces in Afghanistan? Four 
agencies have been involved in the Helmand 
Valley project, yet it does not seem that full 
responsibility can be attributed to any one of 
them. 

Undoubtedly the Afghan Government over- 
estimated its ability to cope with such a 
massive project. But having been long 
isolated from the rest of the world and hav~ 
ing ne previous experience with large-scale 
developments, Afghanistan can hardly be 
blamed for her lack of knowledge. 

The Morrison-Knudson Co. did recog- 
nize some of the inherent hazards of the 
undertaking. But M-K, as a private organ- 
ization, had responsibility only for a con- 
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struction job and not for its economic and 
political consequences. c 

The United States Export-Import Bank, 
in granting the first loan, dealt with the 
project primarily as a banking venture. It 
could not fully examine the consequences of 
the loan, nor did it feel called upon to as- 
sume responsibility for them. 

The American Embassy in Afghanistan 
was extremely small when the initial loan 
was made. It had no staff to make extensive 
appraisals of the project. Furthermore, Af- 
ghanistan was then far outside the pale 
of the primary preoccupations of American 
foreign policy. At the time of the second 
loan, the die had been cast—American in- 
terests appeared so deeply involved in Af- 
ghanistan that there was little choice but 
to continue with the project. 

In short, there was no single agency 
charged with the responsibility for investi- 
gating the long-range consequences of this 
giant American-financed venture. 

What has been learned by 5 years of bit- 
ter experience in Afghanistan? 

One lesson seems clear: a prerequisite of 
future extensive economic development 
projects in Asia and the Middle East is a 
thorough evaluation of the economic and 
social tolerance of a given country for a 
given project. One thing that must be 
guarded against is doing too much too soon. 
Furthermore, it seems apparent that over- 
all authority and responsibility for this 
work and supervising the projects as they 
progress must be vested in a suitable agency. 

It should also be recognized that the tech- 
niques of American foreign aid which were 
effective in Europe, where the foreign-aid 
program was born, do not necessarily apply 
in Asia. In Europe trained technicians ex- 
isted; all they needed was up-to-date tech- 
nical advice. In Asia these trained techni- 
cians seldom exist, and American technical 
advisors find themselves with no one to ad- 
vise. Thus, American foreign-aid policies 
must be revised to permit American techni- 
cians to operate projects until the nationals 
of the assisted country have had sufficient 
time and training to utilize American advice. 
This indicates that an economic develop- 
ment project has little practical use in Asia 
unless it is supplemented with a training 
program geared to produce the personnel 
needed to operate it. 

The United States must also accept the 
fact that its prestige will inevitably be at 
stake wherever any American organization, 
public or private, engages in development 
projects in this part of the world. 

And, finally, the United States Govern- 
ment and the American people must recon- 
cile themselves to the fact that the much- 
needed foreign-aid program in underdevel- 
oped countries of Asia and the Middle East 
is a Herculean task, long range in nature, 
fraught with frustration and criticism, with 
results that, by American standards, are 
bound to be agonizingly slow. 

Perhaps the most important lesson the 
Helmand Valley project can teach is that 
the United States still has much to learn 
about helping others to help themselves. 





Our Hellenic Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 
Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include therein a speech 
given by me in the Greek Orthodox 
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Church Assumption Virgin, Manchester. 

N. H., Sunday, March 25, 1956, in cele- 

bration of the 135th anniversary of 

Greek Independence Day. The speech 

is entitled “Our Hellenic Heritage”: 
Our HELLENIC HERITAGE 


(By Congressman CHESTER E. Merrow, Greek 
Orthodox Church Assumption Virgin, Man- 
chester, N. H., Sunday, March 25, 1956) 


I am very grateful for the opportunity to 
participate in this ceremony commemorat- 
ing the 135th anniversary of Greek Inde- 
pendence, established on March 25, 1821, 
when Greece raised the standard of revolt 
‘against the Turks. On.this occasion we 
pay tribute to the young men who made the 
supreme sacrifice in order to help maintain 
the Independence of Greece. Today we 
honor Greece for the great contributions 
made over all the years to-the free way of 
life. 

GOVERNOR DWINELL’S PROCLAMATION 


The Governor of New Hampshire in his 
proclamation setting aside Sunday, March 
25, 1956, as Hellenic Day, used these words: 

“Whereas Greece has contributed much to 
the advancement of mankind in the field of 
art, literature, and science in the past 2,500 
years, and has been a leader in the preserva- 
tion of independence; and 


“Whereas the Greek nation has taken up 
arms as our ally in two world wars and is now 
allied with us in preventing the attempted 
encroachments of totalitarian powers in 
Eastern Europe; and 

“Whereas Greece stands as the bastion of 
democracy in the West in preventing com- 
munism from spreading its hardships and 
evils in that part of the world; 

“Now, therefore, I, Lane Dwinell, Governor 
of the State of New Hampshire, do hereby 
prociaim Sunday, March 25, 1956, as Hellenic 
Day in honor of the 135th anniversary of the 
Greek independence.” 


GREECE, THE BIRTHPLACE OF DEMOCRACY 


The Greek people and their friends in all 
the Western World look to this day as a day 
of rejoicing, a day of retrospection, and a 
day of rededication to the ideas and ideals 
that form the foundation of free civilization. 
The free world, and particularly the Western 
World, hails Greece as the birthplace of the 
democratic form of government and of a 
glorious civilization which, even at the pres- 
ent hour, we are being called upon to main- 
tain and defend. 

The United States is the undisputed leader 
of the Free World in this struggle. We rec- 
ognize that the roots of our institutions lie 
deep in the history of Greece. It is the won- 
der of the world that on the tiny Hellenic 
peninsula freedom had its birth, and that 
the developments in Greece form a heritage 
which has made possible subsequent demo- 
cracies and the rise to the position of pre- 
eminence which we hold today. In all the 
annals of history, no group of people has had 
such a far-reaching and powerful influence 
on the establishment of freedom as have the 
Greek people. 

OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO GREECE 


Daniel Webster, in his moving and immor- 
tal speech delivered in the United States 
House of Representatives on January 19, 
1823, stated in clear and eloquent language 
the influence which Greece has had upon the 
Republic of the United States. These words 
are as true today as when delivered by one 
of the world’s foremost orators—a man whose 
eloquence ranks with that of the Greek ora- 
tor Demosthenes. Said Webster: “We must, 
indeed, fly beyond the civilized world; we 
must pass the dominion of law and the 
boundaries of knowledge; we must, more 
especially, withdraw ourselves from this 
place, and the scenes and objects which here 
surround us—if we would separate ourselves 
entirely from the influence of all those me- 
morials of herself which ancient Greece has 
transmitted for the admiration and the ben- 
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efit of mankind. This free form of govern- 
ment, this popular assembly, the common 
council held for the common good—where 
have we contemplated its earliest models? 
This practice of free debate and public dis- 
cussion, the contest of mind with mind, and 
that popular eloquence, which, if it were 
now here, on a subject like this, would move 
the stones of the Capitol—whose was the lan- 
guage in which all these were first exhibited? 
Even the edifice in which we assemble, these 
proportioned columns, this ornamented 
architecture, all remind us that Greece has 
existed, and that we, like the rest of man- 
kind, are greatly her debtors.” 
GREECE, A BASTION AGAINST TYRANNY 

The proud history of Greece stretches into 
antiquity over a period of 4,000 years. It 
is a fascinating story of achievement against 
recurring adversity, and within the memory 
of millions now living, Greece stands, as she 
has so nobly done in the past, against the 
forces of tyranny and despotism. As we 
recall the history of Greece, there unfolds 
in our memory the long story of the valiant 
struggle which spans the centuries as the 
people of Hellas have defended free civili- 
zation against the barbarous onslaughts of 
tyrannical and despotic power. In ancient 
days people of lesser cultures looked with 
envy at the magnificent civilization of the 
Hellenic city-states. Time and time again 
the Greeks were forced to defend their very 
existence to fight for their ideals. 

FOUNDERS OF WESTERN CULTURE 

During the fifth century B. C. the Persian 
hordes under Xerxes were repulsed, ushering 
in with this victory the Golden Age of Greek 
culture. This was the age of Plato and Aris- 
totle, the age of political, literary, and artistic 
maturity—the age that produced master- 
pieces that have since inspired art and 
thought the world over. 

We recall the work of Plato ahd Aristotle 
in government, Sophocles in literature, 
Socrates in philosophy, Meton in astronomy, 
Ictinus in architecture, Hippocrates in medi- 
cine, Herodotus and Thucydides in history, 
Euripides in drama, and Protagoras in 
rhetoric. These individuals have played a 
major role in shaping Western culture and 
are influencing our way of life to the very 
hour. The breadth and depth of Greek in- 
tellectual accomplishments were so extensive 
that they form the basis of the free institu- 
tions we are defending today. As we recall 
Greek history on this most significant occa- 
sion, we are impressed anew by the ever- 
present influence of Greek thought on_the 
very society in which we move today. 


GREEK THOUGHT AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Greece has given us a priceless heritage. 
The Greeks embraced the Christian faith 
and the first churches in Europe were 
founded in Macedonia by St. Paul. It was 
the combination of the Christian faith and 
the Greek thought that makes up the Greek 
tradition as we know it—the tradition that 
has lived on through the centuries—the 
tradition that forms the basis of free West- 
ern civilization. The combination of Greek 
thought and the Christian faith has pro- 
duced the freedoms which we enjoy today 
and the emphasis that Christianity places 
on the value of the individual is at the core 
of our civilization. 

The Golden Age was followed by that of 
Alexander the Great who succeeded even in 
his short lifetime in spreading the Hellenic 
culture through much of Asia and parts of 
Africa. Asa result of Alexander's conquests, 
Greek became the common language of the 
whole Middle East, thus paving the way for 
the spread of Christianity. 

By peaceful evolution this combination of 
Christianity and Greek thought transformed 
the eastern part of the Roman Empire into 
the Greek Byzantine Empire. This empire 
held the torch of civilization high for more 
than a thousand years and stood as a ram- 
= between Christian Europe and despotic 
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GREECE THROWS OFF THE OTTOMAN YOKE 


However, the Byzantine Empire succumbed 
to the Turks in 1453 with the fall of its capi- 
tal, Constantinople. By the 16th century, the 
Ottoman Turks held all of Greece, Freedom 
and liberty seemed to have been stamped out 
in this cradle of democracy for the following 
three centuries. Yet through this long pe- 
riod of Ottoman rule, the Greeks continued 
to keep their heritage alive in their demo- 
cratic ideals and their Christian faith. 
Through the church, they retained hope and 
resourcefulness. The Greek Orthodox Church 
has had a long, proud history in building a 
civilization of freedom and a civilization 
that places emphasis on the dignity of the in- 
dividual human being. 

When the 19th century opened, Turkey was 
decadent, with internal weaknesses develop- 
ing rapidly. Resistance in Greece to the Sul- 
tan’s rule, which had actually never ceased, 
began to grow. The Greek people were de- 
veloping a strong sense of national conscious- 
ness. The impact of the superior Greek cul- 
ture was felt by the Turkish overlords and 
by all the near neighbors of Greece. 

Greek leaders of the rapidly rising middle 
class were interested not only in revolution 
against the Turks, but also in the establish- 
ment of the type of social and political gov- 
ernment at that time advocated by the 
French revolutionaries. Having endured the 
hardships of foreign rule for centuries, the 
Greeks now felt that they could challenge the 
authority of their hated overlords and when 
their religious leader, Archbishop Germanos 
of Patras, raised the standards of revolt in his 
monastery against the Turks on March 25, 
1821, all Greece joined him in this national 
struggle. It is most significant that the sig- 
nal for the war of independence was given 
by a Greek prelate in a monastery. 

Great Britain and France were both eager 
to see the oppressed Greek people win over 
the Turks. Even Czarist Russia, in her de- 
sire to see the Ottoman Empire weakened, 
was on the side of the Greeks. As for the 
United States, the memory of our own fight 
for independence was still fresh in our hearts 
and minds, and President Monroe spoke for 
us all in his annual message of 1823 express- 
ing sympathy for the Greek cause. 

With our own moral support and with the 
aid of a joint French-Russian-British fleet, 
the Greeks finally won—although the strug- 
gle did not end until 1827. Finally, the 
Turks were utterly defeated at the Battle of 
Navarino on October 29 of that year. Al- 
though they were supported by other 
friendly nations, the impassioned Greek 
patriots themselves made great sacrifices 
in this brutal war of independence. By these 
sacrifices they won forever the admiration 
of the American people and the freedom-con- 
scious people everywhere. 

GREECE DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


The development and progress of the 
Greek people was suddenly and disastrously 
interrupted by the Fascist attack on Greece 
in 1940. When the war first broke out in 
Europe, Greece had remained neutral. How- 
ever, its neutrality was violated on October 
28, 1940, when the Italians presented an 
ultimatum and then attacked. 

The magnificent resistance offered by the 
small Greek Army on this occasion was to- 
tally unexpected by the Italians. The Greek 
Army not only kept the enemy at bay 
throughout the winter of 1940, but were able 
to capture two forward bases of the Italian 
forces. Thus the Greeks were able to bottle 
up the Italian forces for almost 6 months. 
It was not until the Germans opened up a 
second front that they were forced to fall 
back. This heroic stand against the Italian 
forces recalls an ancient day of glory when 
the Greeks at the Battle of Salamis in 480 
B. C., even though woefully outnumbered by 
the Persian fleet, were yet able through sheer 
courage and fortitude te completely cripple 
and rout the enemy. 
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On April 6, 1941, the Germans attacked 
Greece from Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. The 
Greeks recegyed aid from the British, but by 
April 27 the British force of 57,000 was 
forced to evacuate. The Greek Army was 
outflanked and had no alternative but to 
surrender. By June 1, the whole of Greece 
was in Axis hands. Her valiant stand 
against Hitlerite Germany commanded the 
respect and admiration of freedom-loving 
people throughout the world. 

Before Greece fell into Axis hands, how- 
ever, the determined Greek resistance had 
upset the Nazi timetable, which called for 
an attack on the Soviet Union early in the 
spring and gave the Allies valuable time to 
build up their strength. Some historians 
have also pointed out that the amazing 
strength shown by the Greek resistance also 
forced Hitler to keep troops in Greece on 
ocupation duty that might otherwise have 
been used against the Allies in Sicily and in 
Italy. In any case, it was obvious that the 
determined resistance of the Greeks made a 
considerable contribution to the Allied war 
effort. 

As we contemplate the resistance the 
Greeks made to the Axis powers, we recall 
once again Daniel Webster’s speech of 133 
years ago in which he said: “Does it not be- 
come us, then, is it not a duty imposed on 
us, to give weight to the side of liberty and 
justice, to let mankind know that we are not 
tired of our own institutions and to protest 
against the asserted power of altering at 
pleasure the law of the civilized world.” 
Magnificently and splendidly Greece has al- 
ways risen to the occasion and struck telling 
blows for liberty that will be remembered 
forever in the annals of freedom. 

There was bitter suffering in Greece dur- 
ing the occupation. Thousands of Greeks 
were killed by the invaders; hundreds of 
thousands more died of starvation and dis- 
ease. Destruction was enormous. When 
Greece was liberated in late 1944, 11 percent 
of the population was dead either at the 
hands of the Nazis or from starvation and 
disease. The country was in a state of in- 
describable misery. Ninety percent of in- 
dustrial equipment was destroyed. Farm 
lands were ravaged; all livestock had per- 
ished. The greater part of the Greek mer- 
chant fleet, which before the war had been 
one of the world’s largest, was sunk. All 
that remained was a shell of a country and 
the shadow of a people. 

RESISTANCE TO COMMUNISM 

And then, this tragic situation was shame- 
lessly exploited by international commu- 
nism. Before the Greek people could recover 
from the chaos of World War II, they plunged 
into another war, civil rather than inter- 
national. In the moment of Greece’s great- 
est weakness, in 1945, the Communists 
struck. 

Guerrilla bands had been organized by the 
Communists during the war to harass the 
Nazi occupation forces. With the end of 
the occupation and the setting up of a new 
government, the Communists had attempted 
to obtain a dominating position in the new 
Greek Government. They had failed. So 
guerrilla forces were sent from the sanctu- 
ary of Greece’s Communist neighbors. They 
burned and pillaged 1,700 Greek villages, 
slaughtered thousands of men, women and 
children, and kidnaped 28,000 children who 
were transported behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Communists intended to take over the 
government and force the country to accept 
Communist control. They were almost suc- 
cessful, but the British quickly bolstered the 
Greek Government forces. Throughout this 
early period of Communist aggression, the 
British Government had to bear the major 
responsibilities. 

However, by early 1947 Britain decided 
that she could no longer carry the burden 
of assisting Greece in her struggle, Also it 
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had become clear that Greece still faced a 
long period of warfare. The United States 
at this time adopted the aid to Greece and 
Turkey program. On March 3, 1947, I said 
on the floor of the United States House of 
Representatives that I was convinced that 
“Greece and Greece alone is the only hope 
for democracy in the Balkan area. Greece is 
the one country in this section where anglo- 
American ideals and principles have a chance 
of surviving and spreading. * * * I hope 
that the United States will do everything in 
its power to aid Greece.” 

On May 22, 1947, Congress passed Public 
Law 75, granting military and economic as- 
sistance to Greece and also to neighboring 
Turkey. This legislation was carefully 
worked out by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and I am happy that as a mem- 
ber of that committee, I supported the legis- 
lation vigorously and spoke for its passage 
when it was considered on the floor of the 
House. The United States immediately es- 
tablished military and economic missions in 
Athens. The groundwork was laid for a sys- 
tematic military campaign to wipe out the 
Communist force. It was not until 1949, 
however, that law and order were finally re- 
established. In that year a united Greek 
people, with American assistance, decisively 
defeated the Communist forces. 


REBUILDING THE COUNTRY 


Immediately after defeating the Commu- 
nists, the Greeks turned to the immense 
task of rebuilding their shattered land. At 
the same time our own country stepped up 
its program of aid for the rehabilitation of 
Greece. In this field again, our assistance 
was wisely and courageously used. The 
Greek people, always sturdy, thrifty and 
hard working, accepted American aid with 
gratitude and worked with the full measure 
of their own ability to rebuild their shat- 
tered country. 

The Greek economy has slowly recovered 
from the chaos into which it had been 
plunged. The railroad system has been 
fully restored and several hundred miles of 
new track have been added. Two thousand 
miles of highway have been repaired and 
resurfaced, and an additional 1,000 miles of 
highway have been added to the nation’s 
road system. The important Corinth Canal 
and all Greece’s ports have been cleared and 
put back into operation. 

Production in the farmlands has now 
surpassed prewar levels and thousands of 
acres of swamp and wasteland in northern 
Greece have been drained and irrigated for 
the growing of grain and rice. Great ef- 
forts are now being made toward a long- 
range power development program, Plans 
are already in operation for the exploitation 
of Greece’s rich mineral deposits. 

In spite of the progress that has been 
made, economic recovery in Greece is still 
in the making. In per capita income and 
in natural resources the country is still 
among the poorest of the Western Buropean 
family of nations. Yet these sturdy peo- 
ple, our allies in NATO, proceed with their 
tasks firmly and resolutely, confident that 
their unity of purpose will bring a steady 
improvement in their living conditions, 

CYPRUS 


The same spirit that has characterized 
the Greek people down through the cen- 
turies is evidenced today as they strive for 
liberty and self-determination on the island 
of Cyprus. The world is vitally concerned 
in what is happening on this tiny island and 
with the future of the Cypriotes, who are 
striving for self-determination and for union 
with their mother country, Greece. 

I have long been interested and concerned 
with the situation in Cyprus. In September 
1954, I was asked by Mr. Stephen S. Scopas, 
supreme president, Order of Ahepa, and 
chairman, Justice for Cyprus Committee, to 
serve on a national honorary committee en- 
titled, “Justice for Cyprus Committee,” com- 
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posed of prominent Americans to further 
this democratic and humanitarian cause 
and to uphold the principle of self-deter- 
mination. I was pleased and honored to 
accept. On many occasions I have made my 
position clear and in letters written to mem- 
bers of the American Hellenic Council of 
New Hampshire in October 1955, I stated: 
“At this time I hope to reaffirm my personal 
views on Cyprus. As you know, they are 
well known and I have stated them on sev- 
eral occasions. I believe that freedom 
should be given to the Cypriotes. You can 
count on my continued interest and coopera- 
tion.” 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 224 

On last Tuesday, the 20th of March, I in- 
troduced what is now House Concurrent 
Resolution 224 which reads as follows: 

“Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage efforts toward independ- 
ence and self-government truly expressive 
of the desires of the people and as they show 
their capability to establish and protect 
free institutions; and 

Whereas the Island of Cyprus, one of the 
most ancient cradles of Western civilization, 
is a vital part of the free world area; and 

Whereas the island of Cyprus has been 
since 1925 a crown colony of the United 
Kingdom; and 

Whereas 80 percent of the population of 
the island of Cyprus is Greek and has always 
been inhabited by Greeks: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that ways and means should 
be vigorously explored and found in order 
to insure the applicability of the principle 
of self-determination of peoples in the case 
of the population of the Island of Cyprus.” 

VIOLENCE MUST CEASE 


For the peace and welfare of the entire 
world, violence must come to an end in 
Cyprus. The 3 nations primarily con- 
cerned are Greece, the United Kingdom, 
and Turkey. All 3 are our allies through 
NATO. Greece and Turkey, along with 
Yugoslavia, are also members of the Balkan 
Pact. Thus the discord resulting from the 
situation in Cyprus affects all American in- 
terests in that part of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean which borders on the Iron Curtain. 

The self-determination of the Cypriotes 
is a matter in which we are vitally inter- 
ested. Our own struggle for independence 
has made us sympathetic to the desire for 
independence by people wherever they may 
be. We understand and are sympathetic to 
the wishes of the Cypriotes for an oppor- 
tunity to determine their own future, to 
govern themselves, and to be united with 
Greece. 

Cyprus has become an international ques- 
tion. It is unthinkable that violence should 
continue on the island, and certainly every 
effort should be exerted by all the parties 
concerned in this matter to end violence and 
to reach a speedy solution to this problem. 
The Greek people, always dedicated to free- 
dom, are anxious that the Cypriotes deter- 
mine their own future and until this is ac- 
complished, the problem will not be settled. 
In my opinion, the removal by the British 
of Archibishop Makarios from the island of 
Cyprus was most unfortunate and deeply 
to be regretted. It is my hope that ways 
and means will soon be found to enable the 
highest Cypriote church official of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, Archbishop Makarios, to 
return to his people. 

It is fervently hoped that all those engaged 
in the handling of the Cypriote question will 
do everything possible to terminate violence, 
that negotiations will be resumed and pro- 
ceed in good faith, and that Cyprus will soon 
attain the goal of freedom. Toward the at- 
tainment of that goal I pledge my continued 
efforts. 
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CONCLUSION 


Thus, in commemoration of the aniversary 
of Greek independence, we see, as we have 
taken a cursory glance at the history of 
Greece, both ancient and modern, that there 
always burns in the heart of every Greek 
a constant and determined resistance to 
tyranny. Whether against Darius or Xerxes, 
the Ottoman empire, the Italian Fascists, the 
Nazis, or the Communists, the indomitable 
spirit of the Greek people inspires liberty- 
loving nations everywhere throughout the 
world. 

So today, as we are engaged in a universal, 
world-encircling struggle against the evil 
forces that would destroy the ideas and the 
ideals that had their birth in Hellas and in 
Christianity, we receive anew, from the in- 
spiring Hellenic heritage which is a part 
of the heritage of this republic, the deter- 
mination and the inspiration to defeat the 
onslaught of communism against the free 
world. We will win in this, the greatest 
struggle for freedom in which men have 
been engaged. 

On this Greek Independence Day in 1956, 
let all of us dedicate ourselves anew to the 
ideals of freedom which are at the core of 
the civilization we cherish. In the develop- 
ment of these ideals, Greece has made an 
extensive and imperishable contribution. At 
no time in history has the day we are now 
commemorating been of deeper significance. 
The accomplishments made on the Hellenic 
peninsula are wrap and woof of the fabric 
which constitutes the principles of the free 
world and the democratic way of life. 

Because of Greek accomplishments, the 
Republic of the United States has been able 
to develop the greatest democracy the worid 
has ever known. Greece has always carried 
on a most gallant fight for individual liberty. 
We salute Greece on this memorable occasion 
as the freedom-loving nations of the earth 
march to the future, determined to achieve 
success in this current universal struggle 
against communism for the survival of the 
free world and free men. 





Convention of Railway Employees Urges 
Support of H. R. 9065, To Amend Rail- 


road Retirement Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing telegram, which is a resolution of 
the Railway Employees Department in 
convention assembled in Chicago, IIl., 
adopted on March 5, 1956, as follows: 

Curcaco, Itu., March 13, 1956. 
Hon. Perer F. Mack, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Resolution adopted by 11th convention of 
Railway Employees Department in session 
March 5-8, 1956: 

“Whereas the Railway Labor Executives 
Association is sponsoring the bill H. R. 9065 
now before the 84th Congress (and all iden- 
tical bills); and 

“Whereas such bill provides a badly needed 
15-percent increase in benefits for most bene- 
ficiaries under the Railroad Retirement Act; 
and 

“Whereas such bill proposes to keep the 
retirement trust fund in sound financial 
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condition by raising additional funds in the 
amount of 2 percent of covered payroll; and 

“Whereas the increase in tax on employees 
would be immediately offset by exempting 
all the employees railroad retirement tax 
from gross wages in the computation of his 
income tax: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Railway Employees De- 
partment, in convention assembled in Chi- 
cago on March 5, 1956, representing approxi- 
mately 300,000 railroad employees, give full 
and unqualified support to the bill H. R. 
9065, 84th Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the respective chairmen of the 
House and Senate committees by which this 
bill will be considered; and be it further 

“Resolved, That each general chairman 
and delegate to this convention comunicate 
this resolution to the local lodges he repre- 
sents with the request that the member- 
ship write to their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors requesting their support of this bill.” 

MICHAEL Fox, 
President, Railway Employees De- 
partment, AFL-CIO. 





Law and Order 
EXTENSION OF “REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mtr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
passed at Terre Haute, Ind., when the 
General Missionary Baptist State Con- 
vention was held in that city on March 
21, 1956: 

The executive board of the General Mis- 
sionary Baptist State Convention of Indiana, 
Inc., in session at the St. Paul Baptist 
Church, Terre Haute, Ind., March 21-22, 1956, 
appointed a special resolution committee on 
racial tension and authorized said committee 
to prepare and submit the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas since May 17, 1954, when the 
Supreme Court handed down its historic de- 
cision against segregation in the public 
schools, there has been a reign of terror, vio- 
lence, and murder against the Negro aimed 
at preventing him from aspiring to enjoy the 
democracy for which he has fought, bled, and 
died; and 

“Whereas this violence, terror, and murder 
is committed in brazen defiance of the Cone 
stitution, the Supreme Court, and the Amer- 
ican way of life; and 

“Whereas we are firm believers in de- 
mocracy and the democratic process, we feel 
that the Constitution of the United States 
spells out the rights and privileges of all 
American citizens and there should be no 
tension at points where the Constitution of 
the United States is crystal clear: be it there- 
fore 

“Resolved, That we commend the ministers 
and other leadérs of Montgomery, Ala., for 
the gallant stand they are taking against 
tyranny, discrimination, and unfairness; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the members of 
this convention to express their sympathy for 
and cooperation with them by not ceasing to 
pray for them and that all churches lift an 
offering and send a donation to them; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we, the General Mission- 
ary Baptist State Convention of Indiana, Inc., 
go on record as taking a stand against all 
activities against the Constitution of the 
United States, Supreme Court, and the 
democratic process; be it further 
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“Resolved, That we appeal to the President 
of the United States, the Attorney General 
of the United States, and our Indiana Sena- 
tors and Congressmen to use the influence 
of their great offices to bring an immediate 
end to this reign of terror, violence, and in- 
humanity to humanity; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
and each Indiana Senator and Congressman.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rev. L. K. Jackson, Chairman; Rev. T. H. 
Rankins; Rev. W. H. Thomas; Rev. 
W. M. Caldwell; Rev. P. C. Harrison; 
Rev. C. G. Rowlett; Brother Solomon 
Stevenson. 





Noisy Radio-TV Commercials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an iterim report on my faltering cam- 
paign against the practice of broadcast- 
ing loud, noisy, and therefore obnoxious, 
commercials on radio and TV. The cam- 
paign was launched about 3 weeks ago 
on behalf of millions of harassed listen- 
ers, amongst whom is included myself. 

First. The practice appears to continue 
unabated. 

Second. The FCC has not responded to 
my complaints, or even acknowledged 
receipt of my letters. 

Third. An identical nonresponse has 
resulted from my direct complaints to 
the radio and TV networks. 

Fourth. Mail continues to reach my 
office from listeners all over the country 
seconding my complaint and demanding 
the practice be stopped. 

Fifth. A midwestern radio and TV 
station owner has dignified my campaign 
with a letter, the burden of which is that 
commercials really are not loud, they 
just seem that way. - 

With such discouraging results thus 
far, perhaps the campaign ought to be 
abandoned. Broadcasters and the FCC 
apparently believe that it is only the 
people who object anyway and if they do 
not like loud commercials they can eat 
cake. But in my book the people still are 
important, and I intend to keep the cam- 
paign going. 

Lest there be lurking doubts in the 
mind of any network vice president that 
the people are not really concerned, I 
offer the following sample from my mail- 
bag: 


Representative HosMER: 


Shrieks and groans and barnyard growls, 

Wildcat calls and coyote howls, 

Noise made sick by its own sad din. 

Shriek of voice like horns from tin. 

Everyone to his state, my boys, 

Some dub it commercials, 

I call it noise! 

Thanks for your efforts, and don’t reply to 
this. A Congressman like you is doing such 
a fine piece of work that he shouldn’t be 
hampered by unnecessary letterwriting. 

FLORENCE STELLWAGEN, 





Marcu 28, 1956. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 28, 1956] 


Loup COMMERCIALS 


I take off my hat to Representative HosMER 
of California, in his recent utterance regard- 
ing loud commercials on radio and TV. 

Two years ago I wrote a letter of protest to 
one of our Washington stations setting forth 
in detail the offending programs both for 
their loud theme songs and commercials. 
Results, absolutely nil. Fact is they did not 
dignify my letter by an acknowledgment. 

Perhaps now, since a Member of Congress 
has protested, we may get some action. 

The only thing I could do in the matter 
was to switch the dial, which I have consist- 
ently done regardless of the quality of the 


broadcast. 
R. L. Harrison. 





Barriers at the Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
attended by invitation some discussions 
of the United States-Canada section of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States board of directors. 

After participating in a frank discus- 
sion of policies affecting the relationship 
of Canada and ourselves, I was particu- 
larly interested in the following editorial 
in yesterday’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

BaRRIERS aT THE BORDER 


While our distinguished Canadian guests 
are completing their visit here, it is perhaps 
useful to note that not all the measures re- 
stricting trade between the two countries 
originate with the United States. Canadian 
Finance Minister Walter Harris has just pro- 
posed as part of his budget a 20 percent tax 
on advertising revenues of foreign publica- 
tions with special Canadian editions. This 
is directed particularly at such American 
magazines as Timre and the Reader’s Digest, 
the Canadian editions of which have circula- 
tions of some 165,000 and 875,000, respec- 
tively. Incidentally, the Digest, with editions 
in both English and French, has the largest 
circulation of any magazine distributed in 
Canada. 

The measure is frankly protectionist and 
caters to the complaint of Canadian pub- 
lishers that periodicals of strictly Canadian 
origin account for only about one-fifth of 
the circulation in Canada. It would apply 
only to magazines with Canadian editions 
earrying Canadian advertising (which Mr. 
Harris says are diverting advertising from 
Canadian publications), and not to regular 
editions sent duty free from the United 
States. There may be some sympathy with 
the fear of Canadians that they are being 
over-Americanized. But it is difficult to see 
how the demand for American magazines, 
which after all is a matter of taste, can be 
curbed by taxation of advertising. The 
Government’s aim apparently is to drive the 
advertisers out of the special Canadian edi- 
tions and the editions themselves out of 
business. 

Advertising taxes are in any event an 
onerous and dangerous affair subject to great 
abuse. The Canadian proposal is essentially 
a foolish step comparable to the bill, hap- 
pily vetoed by the governor, to prevent 
foreign-owned firms from brewing beer in 
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Maryland. It is noteworthy that a number 
of newspapers, among them the Toronto 
Telegram, Montreal Gazette, and Ottawa 
Citizen, have spoken up vigorously against 
this kind of tax manipulation. There have 
been many trade discriminations of Ameri- 
can origin, to be sure—though few of them 
of such audacity. But we have become so 
accustomed to reason and restraint from 
Canada’s leaders that it is all the more de- 
plorable to see them resorting to such an 
obnoxious form of protectionism. 





Rail Pension Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 31, 1956, issue of 
Labor, the official organ of 15 recog- 
nized standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions. The editorial entitled “Memo to 
Congress on Rail Pension Bill,” follows: 

MEMO TO CONGRESS ON RAIL PENSION BILL 


Members of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee have had full opportu- 
nity to get the facts about the proposed 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
as brought out at the committee’s recent 
hearings. Other members of the House and 
Senate have been presented with a one- 
sided picture, painted in daily newspaper edi- 
torials stirred up by some high officials of 
the Treasury Department and Budget 
Bureau. 

Labor believes all Members of Congress, 
and the public, are entitled to hear both 
sides. The side not presented in the hostile 
editorials follows: 


First, there is no question that retired rail- 
road workers, their wives, widows and other 
dependents, need increases in their pensions 
and benefits. Members of Congress know 
that from letters they receive from their con- 
stituents. The rail union chiefs are doing 
their duty in trying to get the needed in- 
creases. 

Second, now as always, both Congress and 
the union representatives are trying to keep 
the Railroad Retirement Fund financially 
sound, so its income will equal its outgo in 
the long run. So the needed pension and 
benefit increases will be matched by an in- 
come increase. 

That’s what the rail unions propose—a 1 
percent raise in the retirement tax on the 
employees and likewise on the employers, 
lifting the tax on each from 6% to 7% 
percent. 

Now let’s lay the rest of the cards on the 
table, face up for everyone to see. The 
amendment bill proposes that railroad re- 
tirement taxes shall not be counted as earned. 
wages in computing the Federal income tax. 
The effect would be to save most of the em- 
ployees about as much money as they would 
pay in increased pension tax. The hostile 
editorials say there’s something wrong about 
that. Well, let’s ponder it: 

In the first place, a rail worker never sees 
the money deducted from his pay for retire- 
ment taxes. The latter are an unavoidable 
expense, which he must pay to hold his job 
and earn a living on the railroads. In that 
respect, the pension tax is just like other 
occupational expenses and business expenses 
which are deductible in income-tax returns, 
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They are too numerous to list here, except 
for a couple of examples. Professional men 
can and do deduct their bar association and 
medical association dues, thus reducing in- 
come taxes paid by lawyers and doctors. 
Union dues likewise are deductible. That’s 
because such dues are working expenses, just 
as rail retirement taxes are. 

Railroads are allowed to deduct their re- 
tirement taxes as a business expense. Why 
shouldn’t the roads’ empolyees be allowed 
to do the same sort of thing? Here’s how it 
works out now: 

Theoretically, the carriers and their em- 
ployees are supposed to contribute 50-50 to 
the retirement fund. Actually, every $1 the 
employees contribute costs them 100 cents. 
But each $1 from the railroads costs them 
only 48 cents. They get back the other 52 
cents by deducting the dollar from the 
profits on which they pay the 52-percent 
corporation income tax. 

As a result, the 7% percent retirement tax 
proposed in the amendment bill would cost 
the carriers only 3.48 percent. The em- 
ployees would pay their full 7% percent, 
unless they are allowed to offset the tax as 
proposed in the bill. 

Even after such offset, most employees 
would pay at least 5.8 percent of their 714 
percent pension tax, or nearly twice the 3.48 
percent retirement tax actually paid by the 
carriers. That’s because the offset would 
save the employees at the most only the 20 
percent personal income tax on their contri- 
butions, while the carriers save the 52 per- 
cent corporation income tax. 

Also consider this: Railroads and other 
corporations are allowed to greatly reduce 
their income taxes by charging off in 5 years 
the cost of plants and equipment which 
won’t actually wear out for as long as 40 
years. A railroad worker wears out on the 
job in 40 years or less, but he gets no charge- 
offs to reduce his income taxes while he’s 
still able to work. 3 

Both England and Canada allow workers 
to deduct their retirement-system contri- 
butions from the wages and salaries on 
which they pay income taxes. The Treasury, 
Budget Bureau, and the hostile editorials say 
it would cost too much to do that here, and 
they present greatly exaggerated cost figures 
in an attempt to scare Congress and the 
public. 

Congress should not allow this cost talk 
to divert its attention from the purpose of 
the bill—to give retired railroaders and their 
families badly needed aid and the kind of 
tax treatment they should have had long 
ago. If a proposal is right and fair, it should 
be approved, even if it means some loss of 
revenue. Congress and the Treasury could 
more than make up the loss by plugging 1 
or 2 of the many tax-law loopholes which 
allow rich men to dodge their share of the 
burden, 





Letter Regarding Transportation Activities 
of the Post Office Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recorp a letter I 
received this morning from Assistant 
Postmaster General E. George Siedle. 

I am doing this in order that the Con- 
gress may have full and accurate infor- 
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mation relative to the operations of our 


postal service: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BurREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1956. 
Hon. Lestre C. ARENDS, 
House of Representatives. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN ARENDS: You, like my- 
self, attended the dinner of the Federation 
of Railway Progress and heard President 
Kennedy of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

During the course of his remarks Mr. Ken- 
nedy made reference to certain Post Office 
Department transportation activities re- 
garding which he was either mistaken or 
misinformed. His remarks have since been 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
Friday, March 23, 1956. 

Realizing that as a Member of Congress 
you are vitally interested in the policies and 
conduct of the postal service, I feel that it 
is my duty to set the record straight. 

Let me point out what Mr. Kennedy said, 
and show what the actual facts are. 

1. Mr. Kennedy stated: “Literally hun- 
dreds of passenger trains have been pulled 
off * * * because the mail has been taken 
away and awarded to trucks.” 

The facts are: For the period February 1, 
1953, to December 31, 1954 (a typical pe- 
riod), a total of 350 trains were discontinued. 
Of these, 311 were discontinued because the 
railroads took positive action to withdraw 
the trains before any mail was diverted. 
Only 39 trains were discontinued after mail 
had been diverted for service or cost reasons. 

2. Mr. Kennedy said: “Trucks are obliged 
to bid against each other as contract car- 
riers, and I am told a very large number of 
successful bidders have gone broke in their 
bargain services to the Department.” 

The facts are: Federal statutes require the 
Department to award contracts for motor- 
carrier operations to the lowest responsible 
bidder. Competitive bidding is mandatory. 
Department records show that less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of successful bidders have 
failed annually. 

3. Mr. Kennedy said: “Mail which it (Post 
Office Department) ships by rail is handled 
at a profit, and mail by air at a tremendous 
loss.” 

The facts are: Since nearly all nonlocal 
mail is carried by more than one mode of 
transportation before arrival at destination, 
it is impracticable to allocate revenues or 
cost to a single segment of a through move- 
ment. For this reason there is no way of 
determining a profit or loss on rail move- 
ment as against air movement. Revenues 
and expenses have been allocated, however, 
as between classes of mail. As shown by 
our cost ascertainment report, the Depart- 
ment experiences heavy losses on those 
classes of mail which move by surface means, 
chiefly by rail. On the other hand, it is on 
the class of mail which moves principally 
by air that the Department most nearly 
breaks even. It is therefore obvious that 
Mr. Kennedy’s statement has no factual 
basis. 

4. Mr. Kennedy said: “Yes despite this 
loss, the Post Office Department is engaging 
in an experiment * * * shipping 3-cent mail 
between important terminals by air. This 
action is absolutely illegal except as an ex- 
periment.” 

The facts are: The 3-cent airlift on a non- 
priority basis has substantially improved 
service without added cost to the Depart- 
ment. The legality of the operation was 
questioned in a suit brought by five princi- 
pal railroads and it was upheld unanimously 
by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the District of Columbia in a deci- 
sion rendered in December, 1955. The court 
refused to put any limit on the length of 
time an experiment may be carried on. 
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As you are aware, it has always been Post 
Office Department policy to utilize the 
speediest available means of transportation. 
The Department must, therefore, take fullest 
advantage of the new developments in air 
and highway transport. This does not mean 
that we are abandoning railroad service. Far 
from it. Of a total of $439 million expected 
to be paid by the postal service to all forms 
of transportation companies in fiscal year 
1956, the railroads will receive an estimated 
$302 million. This is more than twice as 
much as will be received by all other forms 
of transportation combined. 

In making changes in transportation, the 
Department is definitely committed to econ- 
omy as well as service improvement. In 
pursuance of this policy the total sum paid 
out to carriers for postal transportation was 
reduced from $421 million in fiscal 1953 to 
$378 million in fiscal 1955 even though the 
volume of mail increased 8.4 percent. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Georce SIeEv.e, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 





Small Business: Backbone of Our 
Country’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, it has al- 
ways been my contention that the small 
businesses of the United States have 
consistently formed and should continue 
to form the backbone of our country’s 
economy. 

I feel certain that all Members of the 
House will agree that in order to main- 
tain our economic well-being, we cannot 
tolerate conditions which would jeopard- 
ize the existence of the independent 
businessman. 

For these reasons, I am pleased to be 
associated with my distinguished friend 
and colleague, Mr. Wricut PaTmaNn, in 
cosponsoring H. R. 11, to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act of 1936. 

The amendment provided for in H. R. 
11 is of great interest to me because I 
feel it will present a further guarantee 
that our free competitive system will be 
protected, by seeing to it that equality of 
opportunity for all businesses, large and 
small alike, will not be interfered with. 

The Nation is constantly being told 
that we are in an era of prosperity. 
However, Dun & Bradstreet reports in- 
dicate that if there is such an era, it is 
one of big business prosperity. On the 
other hand, it is also an era of declining 
economic health for small businesses. 

Although -big business profits and 
stock market prices are at an all-time 
peak, we are witnessing the greatest 
number of small business failures since 
the pre-World War II depression years. 

From the beginning of 1956, through 
March 22, there have been more than 
3,050 small business failures in the 
United States. In a 1-week period of 
this month, there were more than 300 
failures of small businesses. This num- 
ber of failures sets a tragic record that 
has not been matched since early 1939, 
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This startling number of small-busi- 
ness failures clearly indicates that this 
vital segment of our economy needs help. 
The small-business organizations of this 
country have pointed out one way that 
Congress can help them, and that is for 
us to pass H. R. 11. This request is a 
modest and reasonable one. It does not 
ask for a Federal subsidy. It does not 
ask for a giveaway, but rather it is sim- 
ply asking for antitrust laws which will 
give the small-business man a reasonably 
— competitive opportunity to suc- 
ceed. 

I feel that if the small-business man 
is given this opportunity to succeed, it 
will serve not only the interests of small 
business, but it will serve the interests 
of all Americans. 

In order to understand the importance 
of H. R. 11, it is necessary to review 
briefly what was accomplished by the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the act H. R. 11 
is intended to amend. In 1936, the 
Clayton Antitrust Act was amended and 
strengthened by the Robinson-Patman 
Act for the purpose of giving small busi- 
ness protection from price discrimina- 
tion. Thus the Robinson-Patman Act 
corrected a situation in this country 
which was of extreme detriment to 
small-business men. 

Before the Robinson-Patman Act was 
passed, a big seller could engage in local 
price cutting, that is, price discrimina- 
tion to drive the local competitor out 
of business. Likewise, a large and pow- 
erful buyer was able to obtain price con- 
cessions which enabled him to sell goods 
at prices that small competitors in the 
field could not possibly meet. This was 
true regardless of the small-business 
man’s efficiency and good service to the 
public. 

The legislative history of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act seems to make one 
thing clear above all others, and that 
is that the act was intended to require 
the supplier to give fair and equal treat- 
ment to his wholesale and retail cus- 
tomers. More precisely the law was in- 
tended to require the supplier to charge 
equal prices to competing customers 
when there was not a difference in costs 
for supplying his different customers. 

The law was not intended, nor did it 
give the small merchant any undeserved 
advantage, nor did it interfere with the 
efficiency that may be associated with 
large-scale marketing operations. .The 
law clearly and specifically states that 
the supplier may charge his customers 
different prices up to the full extent 
that the different prices are justified by 
cost differences. 

Thus the law was clearly intended to 
stop price discriminations where the 
effect of these discriminations would 
substantially lessen competition and 
tend to create a monopoly. 

In the majority opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Standard Oil 
Co., Indiana, against Federal Trade 
Commission, the desired effect of the 
Robinson-Patman Act was greatly de- 
creased. In its decision the Supreme 
Court held that a charge of unlawful 
price discrimination could be defended 
by showing that the discrimination was 
made in good faith to meet competition. 
The Court held that this defense was 
good even though the discrimination 
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resulted in a complete destruction of 
competition. 

I feel the law should be effective 
against a monopolistic practice, and 
should prevent the creation of monopoly 
na it is created in good faith or bad 

aith. 

In the Standard Oil Co. case the Su- 
preme Court seriously weakens the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. H.R. 11 will correct 
this weakness and enable the Robinson- 
Patman Act to continue the usefuless to 
the Nation’s economy that it has abun- 
dantly demonstrated over a number of 
years. 

In my estimation H.R. 11 is a very 
modest and reasonable solution to the 
problem. . It will restore the effective- 
ness of the Robinson-Patman Act. In 
effect, H. R. 11 simply says that it is 
illegal for a supplier to discriminate 
in his prices where the effect of such dis- 
criminations may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. 

This would not prevent a supplier from 
discriminating to the full extent justified 
by costs, nor prevent him from changing 
his prices when he desired, provided he 
makes the new prices available to all his 
customers. There is nothing in H. R. 11 
that would prevent a supplier from re- 
fusing to sell to customers with whom 
he did not wish to deal. 

H. R. 11 is not an antichain-store bill, 
nor is it in any sense an antibig-business 
bill. Rather it applies to all businesses, 
big and small, by giving to each a fair 
chance to buy from a supplier on the 
same terms and conditions under similar 
and like circumstances. 

I have been assured that it has been 
endorsed by every genuine small busi- 
ness organization in the United States. 

I strongly feel that H. R. 11 has great 
merit, and should be passed with dis- 
patch. For the small-business man there 
is an urgent need that this bill will sup- 
ply. It is no consolation to small busi- 
ness people who are going out of busi- 
ness today to know that we will even- 
tually get around to passing this vital 
legislation. 

There is a discharge petition on the 
Speaker’s desk, and I ask my colleagues 
to sign this petition so that the Members 
of the House may have a prompt oppor- 
tunity to pass on this legislation which 
small-business men need and want. 

The need is urgent, and I feel that 
we should do all that is necessary to 
promptly enact H. R. 11 into law. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to bring to the attention 
of the House the statement of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, and the 
proclamation of Mayor Robert Wagner, 
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of New York City, on the occasion of the 
38th anniversary of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
issued the following statement on 
February 16: 

This year the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia will commemorate the 38th 
anniversaries of their declarations of inde- 
pendence from Russia. On this occasion it 
is appropriate to call attention once more to 
the determination and self-sacrifice which 
the peoples of these countries showed in the 
community of free nations. 

Though the Baltic peoples have been de- 
prived of this freedom, we know that they 
retain their will to be free. 

We continue to believe in the principle 
that sovereign rights and self-government 
should be restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them. We are confident 
that this principle will one day be realized. 


Mayor Robert Wagner, of New York 
City, issued the following proclamation: 

Whereas on February 16, 1918, Lithuania 
was proclaimed an independent republic by 
the people of Lithuania, climaxing a long 
struggle of a courageous and gallant nation 
for freedom; 

Whereas Americans of Lithuanian origin 
and ancestry will commemorate this occasion 
with special services emphasizing their faith 
in the American way of life and demonstrat- 
ing their belief in the inalienable rights of 
freedom-loving peoples; and 

Whereas the people of New York City ap- 
preciate the contributions the Lithuanian 
people have made to the cultural heritage 
and development of this great city since the 
arrival of the first Lithuanian in New York 
City, Dr. Alexander Carolius Curzius, who 
came to teach the classics to the children of 
the early Dutch Colony of Nieuw Amsterdam 
(1659), today’s New York, and as New York 
has served as the gateway to the ever-in- 
creasing numbers of Lithuanians who came 
here and became an integral part of our in- 
dustrial system: 

Now, therefore, I Robert Wagner, of the 
city of New York, do hereby declare February 
16, 1956, Lithuania’s Independence Day in 
the city of New York and call upon all citi- 
zens of our great city to observe this anni- 
versary and pay honor to our Americans of 
Lithuanian descent. 





The Proper Attitude 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Clifford C. Furnas, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Research and Devel- 
opment, recently discussed our defense 
posture with me in a television interview. 
An eminent scientist himself, Dr. Furnas 
harbors no illusion that we in this coun- 
try have a monopoly of scientific brains 


* or even production know-how; he knows, 


and says candidly, that the Soviets are 
closing the gap between our country and 
theirs in the development of the weapons 
of war. 

At the same time, Dr. Furnas sees no 
reason for alarm or despair. Science is 
and always has been in the public do- 
main. The only thing we have to fear 
is complacency. The major goal toward 
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which we must resolutely bend our ef- 
forts is peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press of March 27, 1956, setting forth Dr. 
Furnas’ views and commending them as 
“the proper attitude.” 

Dr. FURNAS NEITHER SMUG Nor ALARMIST 

Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Development, is 
to be commended for the clarity and candor 
with which he discussed the status of this 
Nation's defenses and the scientific progress 
being made by the Russians in the military 
realm. In conceding the advances achieved 
by the latter, he demonstrated no evidence 
of alarm, just as in analyzing America’s de- 
fenses he showed no sign of complacency. 
This realistic attitude undoubtedly will be 
welcomed by the American people. 

The on-leave chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo, while denying that the United 
States is falling behind the Soviet Union, 
acknowledged that in some military fields 
the Russians are catching up with this 
country—in short, that they are closing the 
gap. At the same time, he made it clear 
that the Russians are not overtaking the 
Americans in the development of jet bomb- 
ers and intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
Neither country has yet perfected the IBM 
weapon, he asserted, pointing out that when 
either does, the result will come close to 
being an ultimate weapon because of its de- 
structiveness and the difficulty of defense 
against it. 

Particularly to be admired is Dr. Furnas’ 
awareness of the challenge which the prog- 
ress of Russia in the scientific field presents 
to this country, and the sense of adventure 
he finds in keeping America in the lead. His 
own eminence as a scientist makes him cog- 
nizant of the scientific talent of the Amer- 
icans and their ability to meet and overcome 
obstacles. Yet he is keenly aware of the 
fact that there is no such thing as absolute 
security. While he finds the present situa- 
tion uncomfortable, he does not look upon 
it as perilous—though he recognizes that a 
general spirit of self-satisfaction with our 
own progress could make it so. His, we be- 
lieve, is the proper attitude. 





Increased Foreign Trade Helps Both 
United States and Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I should like to have reprinted 
in the Recorp an interesting article 
which appeared in Switzerland Speaks, 
@ special supplement to the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Sunday, March 
11, 1956. This publication contained a 
number of articles, attractively illus- 
trated, covering a wide variety of sub- 
jects from Swiss scenery and Swiss his- 
tory to current day economic questions 
which confront Switzerland. 

It is to the latter that I wish to draw 
attention in particular. In the article 
below, the central theme is the im- 
portance of dependable foreign markets 
to the prosperity of Switzerland. Every 
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school child knows that Switzerland is a 
country that is relatively poor in natural 
resources but not in the skill of its hu- 
man resources. These skills, have 
through history, been employed in the 
production of fine watches. The sales of 
these watches in foreign markets have, 
in turn, been the means whereby goods 
could be purchased to sustain the stand- 
ard of living in Switzerland. Indeed, 

Switzerland and her watch industry has 

become the classic case of specialization 

and international trade. 

This trade is of benefit to the United 
States not only in terms of the availabil- 
ity to Americans of fine watches at a 
good price, but also in terms of produc- 
tion and sales to Switzerland. Virtual- 
ly every State in the Union sells some 
items to Switzerland which Switzerland 
pays for in sales of watches to the United 
States. I should like to point out in 
this connection that Michigan in 1954 ex- 
ported approximately $13,400,000 worth 
of automobiles, metal goods, and ma- 
chinery to Switzerland. 

It is no secret that in the past 2 years, 
there have been taken or threatened by 
the Government that have resulted in 
worsening of our trade relations with 
Switzerland. I think it, therefore, a 
great service that Switzerland Speaks 
gives a great number of leading Swiss an 
opportunity to tell their story—in effect- 
ive and convincing terms. I recommend 
that all of us interested in expanded in- 
ternational trade relations read and 
ponder these fine articles. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES ACTION AFFECTED WHOLE Swiss 
EcoNOMY—WATCH TARIFF HIKE JOLTED THE 
NATION 

(By G. Ketterer) 

The revival of protectionism in America 
caught the Swiss watch industry by surprise. 
Its leaders had believed that the practical 
value of the Swiss-American reciprocal trade 
pact had been so clearly demonstrated since 
1936 that the United States would be very 
loath to turn back the clock, 

However, the 50 percent increase in watch 
tariffs in July 1954, made it apparent that 
protectionists were again winning the upper 
hand. Later proposals to further restrict 
Swiss watch trade with the United States 
have confirmed this trend. 

Legislative protectionism to safeguard the 
American watch industry began in 1913 with 
the Underwood Tariff Act. It grew more 
severe in the Fordney-McCumber Act and 
reached its peak in the Smoot-Hawley Act, 
which set watch duties as high as 250 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Swiss watch trade with the United States 
was effectively smothered and our watch in- 
dustry was paralyzed. Since the watch in- 
dustry was depended upon to earn foreign 
currency for the Swiss export economy, the 
crisis soon involved the entire country. 

The ensuing stagnation was ended by the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement signed in 1936. 
Between 1936 and 1954, Swiss watch exports 
to the United States rose from annual average 
of 244-3 million units te 8 million jeweled- 
lever watches a year. 

As a result the Swiss watch industry un- 
dertook vast programs of expansion. Many 
millions of francs were spent for new ma- 
chinery and research and other programs and 
thousands of new employees were hired. 

American industry and agriculture also 
benefited greatly from this reciprocal trade. 
United States exports to Switzerland rose 
from about $7.5 million in 1936 to a cur- 
rent average of more than $160 million a year. 
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The demonstrated value of this trade pro- 
gram bave the Swiss watch industry con- 
fidence. Another basis for our optimism was 
the belief that the United States watch in- 
dustry was still enjoying adequate safe- 
guards in duties and rates, which averaged 
35 percent ad valorem. On above-17-jewel 
watches, which were rapidly assuming greater 
importance in the American market, United 
States companies were protected by a pro- 
hibitive tariff rate of $10.75 per watch. 

In retrospect, Swiss industry leaders real- 
ized that they had underestimated the full 
effect of appeals to fear by the rival Ameri- 
can watch industry. When President Eisen- 
hower increased the watch tariffs in 1954, he 
cited defense essentially as the overriding 
reason for his action. And although this 
concept has since been carefully investigated 
and sweepingly challenged by many of the 
most able people in American economic and 
political life, the myth still persists that the 
United States watch industry posesses 
unique and irreplaceable skills essential to 
the war effort. 

Within 3 months after the tariff increase, 
the United States Justice Department insti- 
tuted a suit charging that importers and the 
Swiss had infringed the antitrust statutes. 
Some months later, at the insistence of 
United States watch manufacturers, the 
Treasury Department reviewed its long- 
standing interpretation on the question of 
permitting importers to assemble additional 
jewels in watches once they had cleared 
customs. 

In the same period the protectionists re- 
sorted to still another device when they 
sought to have the Treasury reverse its di- 
rectives on what constituted an adjustment 
in watches. Under the existing interpreta- 
tion, most Swiss watches admitted to the 
United States do not require extra payments 
for adjustments. 

The 1954 tariff increases pushed United 
States duties on watch imports close to the 
all-time high of the Smoot-Hawley Act. In 
the following year, imports of watches and 
movements into the United States dropped 
2,636,553 units. In the first 6 months of 
1955, Swiss exports of 17-jewel movements, 
the mainstay of our trade with the United 
States, fell 16.6 percent. 

We feel that any hope for the resumption 
of normal Swiss watch trade with the United 
States must depend on a revived world-trade 
spirit in the United States together with a 
realistic reevaluation of the extreme claims 
oo have characterized the protectionist 

ve. 





Arms to Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include parts of a speech pre- 
pared for delivery at Temple Reyim in 
West Newton, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
March 18, 1956, as follows: 

The most vivid impression of Israel fol« 
lowing a visit there and to neighboring 
countries was that here had arisen a modern 
democracy with a bustling type of machine- 
age life similar to what one might find in 
an American community. This remarkable 
development had taken place in a short pe- 
riod of time, and stood out the more because 
of the less developed aspect of some of 
the other areas in that corner of the world. 
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The next most vivid impression was of 
the courage and determination of the people 
who had built up this land, and were tam- 
ing the deserts and the rocky hillsides, much 
as American frontiersmen had developed our 
own country. This courage and initiative 
is evident in the faces and bearing of the 
people. They carry themselves proudly as 
become a people who are making such rapid 
strides. 

A third impression is that here is a small 
country where intensive efforts are needed 
to make the land préductive, where every 
acre is important, and where the frontiers 
are always but a short distance away. 

It follows that frontier incidents and bor- 
der disputes, which might be of minor con- 
sequence to a large nation, affect the very 
vitals of this much smaller nation. 

It follows also that such a country is 
vulnerable to sudden attack, that the lines 
must be held right at the frontiers, and 
that defensive arms and measures are of 
unusual importance. 

Difficult conditions now confront Israel 
as the result of a recent war with her neigh- 
bors, terminated only by an uneasy armi- 
stice. The country faces blockade of its 
land communications on all sides. War in 
the area is threatened, and that is now 
upsetting the whole world. 

Our own Government has authoritatively 
stated that the continued existence of 
Israel is a basic tenet of American policy. 
That policy of course implies much more 
than existence. It means existence in an 
atmosphere of peace and friendliness with 
opportunity for prosperous trade and all 
the rights which other nations enjoy. 

If that be American policy, the time has 
come for us to reassure ourselves that we 
are taking the best and wisest steps to im- 
plement that policy and to aid in bringing 
about peace in the area. 

Secretary of State Dulles in his speech of 
last August 26 stated that the United States 
would participate in an international loan 
to enable Israel to pay compensation to 
refugees, and also to make possible irriga- 
tion and water development projects, and 
would be willing under certain conditions 
to join in collective security measures for 
the area. 

But it seems now that more is needed. 
I was impressed by the remarks of Senator 
Durr, of Pennsylvania, at a dinner held by 
the Conference of American Jewish Organ- 
izations in Washington on January 18, 1956. 
He stated that now was the time for decisive 
action in the Near East, and urged that 
the free world “should guarantee the exist- 
ing borders between the disputants,” and 
should “offset arms to Egypt by arms to 
Israel—not to encourage an arms race but 
to maintain a proper balance between them.” 

Since then there have been many similar 
expressions in editorials and articles. The 
opinion has been expressed that present 
American policy has not been effective, and 
only the other day a leading New York news- 
paper called for a “bold, new policy.” 

I agree with that, and, speaking only as 
an individual, urge the following action: 

First, the United States should sell de- 
fensive arms to Israel in order to maintain 
the balance of arms in the area and to off- 
set the recent flow of arms from Iron Cur- 
tain countries to Egypt. Even if help from 
the outside could be expected in case of ag- 
gression against Israel, arms would still 
be necessary to ward off immediate attack 
and until effective help could arrive. 

Second, the United States should furnish 
no arms to Israel’s neighbors so long as 
they refuse to negotiate in good faith for 
peace. 

Third, the leading nations of the free 
world should offer a security pact to Israel 
which would be open also to her neighbors 
and if this cannot be arranged, then the 
United States should make such an offer. 


The Tripartite Declaration of 1950 is only 
a declaration, and should be backed up by 
@ more definite commitment, which only a 
pact or treaty can provide. 

Fourth, in view of the fact that the Tripar- 
tite Declaration contemplates the possible 
use of force, congressional authorization 
should be sought by the request for passage 
of a Formosa type of declaration, giving 
advance authority for military measures in 
@ defined area under defined conditions, 
if later found necessary. 

Finally, the policies announced by Secre- 
tary Dulles in his speech of August 26 last, 
referred to above, should be implemented 
and vigorously carried forward. 

This is the type of bold, new policy which 
will bring the greatest benefit both to the 
United States and to the Middle East area. 
It is also clearly in the interest of the West- 
ern World to aid and preserve this Western- 
oriented democracy, this bastion of freedom, 
and outpost of the free world. This policy 
will sustain and preserve a nation with 
which the United States has had mutual 
friendship since its birth as a Nation, and 
in whose development the United States 
and her citizens have played such an im- 
portant part. 

This is a dynamic program which will 
answer the charge that our policy has been 
indecisive, and which will go far to assure 
peace in the Middle East. 





American Prosperity and Capitalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the aver- 
age family income in the United States 
was estimated at $4,200 in 1954, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census. This figure was $300 higher 
than in 1952. This 7 percent gain in 
family income since 1952 largely reflects 
a continued rise in wage rates and take- 
home pay for workers in most major in- 
dustries. 

Our American capitalistic economy is 
both the wonder and envy of the world. 
It enables us to enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living of any people on earth— 
much higher. Yet there are some peo- 
ple who would exchange our own proven 
successful: capitalistic system for a so- 
cialistic system that has failed wherever 
it has been tried. 

For the benefit of those few Members 
of Congress who favor more centralized 
Government control than we have al- 
ready, a little more socialism than we 
have already as a result of the New Deal 
program and its advocates, I extend as a 
part of my remarks the following edi- 
torial taken from the Saturday Evening 
Post of March 31, 1956, entitled ‘““There’s 
No Patent on Our People’s Capitalism”: 

THERE’Ss NO PATENT ON OUR PEOPLE’S 
CAPITALISM 
(By John Bird) 

It’s a shame that this age of electronic 
gadgets hasn’t produced some dandy little 
device with which we could tune in the men- 
tal gymnastics of the various Soviet delega- 
tions of farmers, housing experts, and jour- 
nalists that have been swarming over the 
United States in recent months, their jolly 
smiles outwardly reflecting the Geneva spirit. 
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The comrades haven’t talked about their 
feelings, but we doubt that even the most 
doctrinaire among them failed to observe 
that our economy is somewhat different from 
the system defined as capitalism in their 
textbooks. And they must have noted that 
the United States variety currently is deliv- 
ering to 164 million Americans the best all- 
around living that any people ever has en- 
joyed. 

It is easy for visitors to observe the tangi- 
ble results of our amazing, highly mecha- 
nized production system. They have seen 
some of the 50 million chromium-festooned 
automobiles which crowd our 3,500,000 miles 
of roads and streets. We're sure that they 
got the point that many of these cars are 
driven by members of our sweated prole- 
tariat on their way to capitalistic factories, 
shops, and offices, where roughly 65 million 
have jobs at the record average wage of $77.11. 
On virtually every once-vacant lot the com- 
rades saw new homes going up at the rate 
of 1,300,000 a year, more than 10 million 
since the end of World War II. And they 
may have noticed that most of these new 
homes are equipped with the newest labor- 
saving gadgets that have made servants rare 
in the United States. Also, the vistors may 
have been told—although we doubt that they 
believed it—that the majority of new homes 
are being built for workers. 

On our farms the visitors could see a few 
of the 44% million handy tractors which sym- 
bolize our modern agriculture, a mechanized, 
family-type agriculture, so productive that 
the biggest problem of our farmers, who 
make up only 13.5 percent of our population, 
is the disposal of chronic surpluses. 

All in all, the comrades could find here 
more bathrooms, TV sets, food freezers, tele- 
phones, automatic washing machines, air- 
conditioning units and all the other items 
that go into our good living than exist in all 
of the rest of the world. 

But we doubt that they saw a single tall 
silk hat. 

If the visitors like statistics, they must 

have found it baffling that in a nation where 
Wall Street is reputed to call the turn, the 
average family now has an income above 
$5,000, before taxes, while only 3 percent of 
the families have incomes over $15,000. 
There must be a puzzle for them in our 
economy, which, without benefit of 5-year 
plans, has expanded to the threshold of a 
$400 billion gross national product—perhaps 
3% times that of the Soviet. They must 
have envied the apparent ease with which 
our broad-based system turns out a flood of 
the necessities and the nicieties of life, and 
at the same time gives us more time to enjoy 
them. 
_ Obviously, today’s United States economy 
is as far removed from the Marxian concept 
of capitalism as the modern atomic scien- 
tist is from the Neanderthal firemaker. 
With remarkable speed in recent years it has 
evolved into a new kind of “people’s capi- 
talism” in which the broad mass of people 
themselves, through their savings, pension 
funds, investments and insurance, provide 
much of the capital, as well as the labor, 
skill and management for our productive 
enterprises—a system in which the workers 
themselves are their own best customers. 

The visitors from behind the Iron Curtain 
are perfectly free to copy the secrets which 
energize our system. We'll be glad to give 
them blueprints of the process. It isn’t a 
complicated design—in fact, you can put the 
main principles on a post card—points such 
as freedom of belief and speech, free com- 
petition for jobs, markets and profits, free 
elections, clear limitations on the powers of 
Government, and so on, 

No subversion or conspiracy is necessary 
to spread the United States system, and we 
believe it is spreading and holds out the best 
promise for the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. 
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Constitutional Role of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I herewith call to your at- 
tention and to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor for Tuesday, March 20, 1956: 

CONSTITUTIONAL ROLE OF THE PRESIDENT 

(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WasHINGTON.—When President FEisen- 
hower said in his public speech of availabil- 
ity for a second term that many of the things 
customarily done in the past by Presidents 
“can now be done equally well by my close 
associates” he was referring partly, but not 
entirely, to the ceremonial activities of the 
office. ¢ 

But implicit and explicit in what was said 
then, and has been said on the subject by 
others in recent times, is a recognition of a 
change which has been taking place in the 
role of the President since well before the 
beginning of the Eisenhower administration, 
but perhaps has been proceeding faster since 
Mr. Eisenhower assumed the Presidency, and 
faster still since his illness. ° 

The reasons for the change are appreciated 
if we consider the contrast between what the 
United States and the functions and the re- 
sponsibilities of its Federal Government were 
when William Howard Taft was President 
and what they have become over the inter- 
vening years. 

In Mr. Taft’s day (the last full Presidency 
before Woftld War I) the United States was 
a third-rate military power, with minor for- 
eign interests and negligible overseas re- 
sponsibilities. Those were the days of the 
“Pax Britannica” when the United States 
existed comfortably and cheaply behind the 
all-pervasive security of a British fleet which 
“ruled the waves” of the world and kept the 
peace. 

Those were also the days when the Federal 
Government in Washington presided gently 
over the internal affairs of the country. The 
range of its domestic activities is attested 
by the fact there was then no Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, a com- 
bined Department of Commerce and Labor 
was only 6 years old, and the Department of 
Agriculture was only 10 years old. 

The Federal Government in those days was 
only on the threshold of the assumption 
that it had proper functions outside of the 
national defense, the provision of a uniform 
coinage, a system of courts, and postal serv- 
ice. The idea that it might also manage 
such things as prosperity, the relations of 
employers to workers, and the quality of 
public education was novel, radical, and a 
long way from being generally acceptable. 

Today the United States is the first mili- 
tary power in the world, its foreign responsi- 
bilities are phrased in a series of interlock- 
ing alliances which literally girdle the globe, 
and the Federal Establishment not only man- 
ages and controls the price of every major 
farm commodity but concerns itself even 
with the relationship between political 
views and employment. 

In Mr. Taft’s day the President could 
easily know everything going on in the Fed- 
eral establishment and make every important 
decision which came along in addition to 
performing the ceremonial functions. These 
functions were often a welcome relief from 
boredom. 
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In present days no one man can even know 
all of the factors involved in the major deci- 
sions, let alone the existence of the lesser 
problems. 

The change has, inevitably, bred a vast 
Federal establishment and a rapid and exten- 
sive dispersal of the powers of responsibility 
and decision. It could not be otherwise. 
In Mr. Taft's day, the Presidency was a part- 
time job for one man. It has become a full- 
time job for hundreds. 

The present condition was not contem- 
plated by the Founding Fathers, nor was it 
provided for in the Constitution which they 
set up. 

The main present condition which was 
not contemplated in the existence of high 
officials of Government exercisting vast pow- 
ers of planning. and decision who are not 
directly answerable to the voters on election 
day or effectively subject to the direct control 
of the Congress between elections. 

The President is the elective link between 
the voters and the managers of the great 
departments and agencies of government. 
But as powers of responsibility and decision 
flow from the President to the nonelective 
managers, the gap widens between them 
and the citizenry. 

Today there is a trend toward the frag- 
mentation of the Presidency. It has not 
been brought about willfully, or suddenly. 
But it has happened. There is a flow of 
powers of responsibility and decision from 
the President to the managers of the great 
departments and agencies. 

Congress retains a grip on these men 
through its control of the purse strings, com- 
mittee supervision, and the power of inves- 
tigation. Perhaps this type of control can 
provide adequate continuing elective au- 
thority over these none’ective men. But at 
the present time they tend to become more 
autonomous of both White House and Con- 
gress. 

This was the trend of development in the 
Roman Empire. Britain blazed a different 
trail in its efforts to retain elective control 
over the great departments of government. 
It evolved the parliamentary system of Cabi- 
net members chosen from the elected mem- 
bership of the legislature. 

The United States can reinvigorate its 
own peculiar solution of the problem of 
maintaining elected control over the non- 
elected bureaucracy. Unless it does it might 
find itself perforce having to choose the Brit- 
ish road as the only way of avoiding a jour- 
ney down the old Roman road. 





The Communist Conspiracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the text of 
an address given by me before the Inland 
Daily Press Association in Chicago, II1., 
on February 27, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

There are many reasons why it is a pleas- 
ure for me to speak before the Inland Daily 
Press Association. It is always a pleasure 
to appear on a program with our Indiana 
editor, and my good friend, Stew Riley. 

There is a special reason why it is a great 
satisfaction for me to speak today to this 
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association of newspapermen of our Middle 
West. 

These are not ordinary times. Many 
things which we have taken for granted are 
suddenly in jeopardy. Who in the United 
States, from the days of William Zenger, 
doubted that freedom of the press had been 
won for all time? Then suddenly the long 
hand of Communist power reached out, and 
seized a quiet Indiana reporter named Bill 
Oatis. They put him in a Communist jail, 
subject to we know not what tortures, and 
kept him there for y®ars, regardless of the 
power and might of the United States. 

Today, we know an ingenious and ruthless 
enemy of freedom seeks to destroy every- 
thing we stand for. But as the danger in- 
creases, we learn the old lesson, that we 
never truly value everything in time of secu- 
rity as we value it in the time of danger. 

Even a few years ago, freedom of the press 
was a legal right, a high point in history, a 
matter of professional pride—something we 
could take for granted. 

Today, freedom of the press is coming to 
be as real to all of us as it was in the days 
of Peter Zenger and John Milton, who won 
our freedom for us in days of darkness and 
bitter hate. 

About a year and a half ago, I sat in a Sen- 
ate hearing room and listened to Gen. James 
A. Van Fleet tell our Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security, how, during the Korean war, 
we could have beaten Red China, broken the 
back of communism in Asia, and turned 
backward the lava flow of communism, for 
the first time since it erupted in Moscow in 
November 1917. Standing before a map with 
a@ pointer in his hand, General Van Fleet 
showed us the single railway along the North 
China coast, which was the only railway the 
Red Chinese had, to move their troops to 
Korea and then to supply them. The rail- 
way from North China could have been 
bombed continuously by our Air Force 
throughout the last 200 miles of its journey 
to the front. 

On our side, the general said, “We had 
command of the water and air. We had and 
still have unexcelled bases in Japan and 
Korea for redeployment. We had a base in 
Japan fully at our disposal. We had the 
flank protected by our Navy and all this 
base here to destroy a Red Chinese Army 
far from home, well out on the limb, and in 
great difficulty all the time. That is why 
I say this was the right place and at the 
right time, with the wonderful nation of the 
Koreans, the right ally.” 

Of course, every one of my listeners knows 
what happened. Our American boys were 
not permitted to defend themselves by strik- 
ing the enemy at his supply lines, his bases, 
and the bridges across which he sent his 
troops 24 hours a day. 


Another high commanding officer in the 
Korean theater, Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, 
described the situation in these historic 
words, “We were required to lose.” Gen. 
Mark Clark, Adm. C. ‘Turney Joy, and Lt. Gen. 
Edward -M. Almond, gave our subcommittee 
more details on this planned disaster. To- 
gether with General Van Fleet, they told 
us how the United Nations violated its own 
fundamental principle of collective security, 
when it refused to accept the divisions 
offered by ee ae to fight against 
the aggressors in Korea. Our military leaders 
showed us how Red China’s armies were 
originally freed to move toward the Yalu, 
when our Seventh Fleet was ordered by our 
President to blockade Chiang Kai-Shek on 
Formosa so he could not strike Red China's 
flank on the mainland. They showed us how 
we even put a limit on the number of South 


Korean soldiers who would be allow to 
defend their own country. Of course, that 
meant more Americans were bound to be 
killed. 

You remember Samson, who was so strong 
that no one could overcome him, until some 
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one he loved and trusted cut off the long 
hair, which was the source of his strength. 
Like Samson, America was too strong to be 
defeated except by enemies from within. 

All of these limitations and restrictions, 
all of this policy of shearing Samson’s hair, 
was contrived in Washington. As General 
Almond expressed it, “It is bad enough to 
have to fight the enemy; it is terrible to have 
to fight both the enemy and those that you 
are supposed to have support from.” 

We know the excuse given us by the ad- 
ministration in Washington, which con- 
ducted itself so that it seemed like an enemy 
to its own troops in the field. The excuse 
was that if we allowed American soldiers 
to fight, as they have always fought at every 
other time in our history—if we allowed 
them to fight to win—it might cause the 
war to spread beyond Korea. 

Did this strategy of cutting Samson’s hair 
keep the war from spreading? Or did we 
really help extend it? If we had whipped 
Red China in Korea, would she have been 
able to move against Indo China? If we 
had whipped Red China in Korea, and re- 
leased Chiang’s forces for an attack on the 
mainland, would the Red Chinese be building 
airfields and assembling fleets today, for an 
attack across Formost Straits? 

These questions answer themselves. But 
what do they have to do with the subject of 
my talk here today, namely, “Communist 
Infiltration of the Press?” They have this 
to do with it. General MacArthur and every 
one of the Korean commanders who testified 
before us unanimously believe that the Red 
Chinese would never have dared even to enter 
the Korean war unless they had been told 
of our “Samson’s hair” policy in advance. 

Who told them? We don’t know for cer- 
tain who gave the Red Chinese this infor- 
mation, so vital to the course of recent world 
history. We do know the Communists al- 
ways cover their penetration in Government 
offices with parallel penetration into the 
press. Thus a stream of slanted reports adds 
to the confusion, while espionage by their 
agents in the press gives them much un- 
published information about what their op- 
ponents intend to do. 

In London, the head of the American desk 
in the British Foreign Office was a man 
named Donald MacLean. “His hand fingered 
all the crucial inner secrets of the Western 
Alliance” according to an acknowledge- 
ment made on the floor of Parliament itself. 
Guy Burgess was at the center of British- 
American secret negotiations in Washington. 
Today they are both proven Soviet agents 
living in Moscow. 

Fearless reporters in the British press have 
been tearing away the veil of official secrecy 
around Burgess and MacLean, since they 
fied east in 1951. Their findings were finally 
confirmed by the disclosures in Australia of 
Vladimir Petrov, a former Soviet spy. From 
these findings, we learn that MacLean and 
Burgess were open Communists during their 
undergraduate days at Cambridge in the 
1930’s. Even before they left the classroom 
they traitorously joined, not the Communist 
Party, but Soviet Intelligence, and provided 
themselves with a cover by pretending to 
have abandoned Communism. Note the in- 
terply between Government and press. The 
first job that this concealed Soviet agent, 
Burgess, obtained, after he left the Univer- 
sity, was on a newspaper. He was again try- 
ing to get a newspaper job in 1951, when his 
orders came to head for the Kremlin. 

Somewhere in this planned chaos, the 
Communists were fully informed of our 
State Department’s policy to protect Red 
China. 

How could Americans have accepted this 
fool’s policy? Red China was in the war, 
not outside. The only question was whether 


we should attack an enemy already fighting 
us, or turn the full destructiveness of war 
upon our friends and allies, the Koreans, 
This decision to protect Red China made 
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it necessary to bomb the lands and burn 
the buildings of the brave Korean people, 
while the territory of Red China was made 
a privileged sanctuary by our own Govern- 
ment. 

Now let’s turn the clock back to 1939, when 
Adolph Hitler was trying to decide whether 
he would start World War II. The decisive 
factor in his thinking was this: if we struck 
toward the West, would he be safe in the 
East? Would the Soviets be with him or 
against him? Stalin himself was puzzling 
over the same question. Whose side would 
he choose? Would he go along with Britain, 
France, and Poland in an alliance which 
could have stayed Hitler’s hand, or would 
he ally himself with Hitler and let loose the 
Nazi hordes? 

Before he made his decision, Stalin had 
to know what Japan might do. One day, 
word came to him from Tokyo that Hitler 
was proposing a German-Japanese alliance 
against the U. S. S. R. So Stalin moved 
toward Berlin with a gesture of friendship. 
That friendship produced the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, which started World War II. The man 
who told Stalin about Hitler’s negotiations 
in Tokyo was one Richard Sorge, who had 
gone to the Far East years before with the 
cover of a reporter for Frankfurter Zeitung. 

Sorge was the grandson of a man who had 
been secretary to Karl Marx. He had been 
an undercover Communist since 1927. The 
Communist spy ring he organized in the Far 
East was one of the most deadly in the his- 
tory of the world. It included Ozaki Hozumi, 
journalist; Branko De Voukelitch, a journ- 
alist; Guenther Stein, a journalist; Kawa- 
mura Yoshio, a journalist; Wawi Teikichi, a 
journalist; Funakshi Hisao, a journalist; 
Nakanishi Ko, a journalist; and Agnes Smed- 
ley, a journalist. At one time or another 
these men and women had written for Havas 
News Agency, the Manchurian Daily News, 
the Berlin Tageblatt, Shankhai Mainichi, the 
Rengo News Agency, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the New York Times. 

Let me dwell for a moment on the case 
of Agnes Smedley. It is very significant for 
a number of reasons. 

In 1949, the Pentagon published a state- 
ment about the Sorge spy ring, based on re- 
ports from Major General Willoughby, who 
was General MacArthur's chief of intelligence 
in Tokyo. Agnes Smedley was named in this 
report. She made a tremendous display of 
outraged indignation. Harold Ickes, who 
had. served so long in the Roosevelt Cabinet, 
was one of the many powerful people who 
rushed to her defense. Someone in the War 
Department backed down, in a shameless dis- 
play of cowardice, and withdrew the charges 
against her. Smedley herself threatened to 
sue General MacArthur, but when General 
Willoughby publicly stated that he was re- 
sponsible for the statement that Smedley was 
a Soviet spy, and he would be delighted to 
confront her in a lawsuit, she forgot all 
about her indignation. 

She fled to England and died there on the 
eve of the Korean war. Then it was learned 
that this “innocent, abused” American jour- 
nalist had ‘left her ashes and all that she 
possessed to Chu Teh, the general who was to 
lead his troops against Smedley’s American 
countrymen only 6 months later. 

On the first anniversary of her death, 
Smedley’s ashes arrived in Communist Pei- 
ping. An immense celebration was held in 
her honor. The Communist Kwang Ming 
Daily contained a whole page of tributes to 
her from the most important of Red Chinese 
writers, who praised her without stint for 
exactly what General Willoughby had said 
she was, an underground Communist agent 
through her entire adult life. The Commu- 
nists boasted of how she had served them as 
a world propagandist, as an apologist for the 
Red Chinese army, as a raiser of money for 
Communist causes, and as an underground 
agent who used her apartment to hide other 


on the output of the Voice of America.” 
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agents and send them on their way as couri- 
ers for the Communist conspiracy. 

Now let’s come back a little nearer to the 
present. You remember, of course, the Au- 
stralian spy scandals of 1954. You remem- 
ber how Vladimir Petrov unmasked the So- 
viet spy ring there. You remember t0o, that 
a Royal Commission on Espionage issued a 
report based on the documents Petrov had 
given to it. 

Here is what that report said on the subject 
of journalists: 

“The interest of the MVD in journalists, 
and in particular in members of the Parli- 
mentary Press Gallery at Canberra, appears 
clearly from the material before us. The 
principal reason for that interest is obvious. 
Parliamentary journalists are in constant 
touch with ministers and highly placed offi- 
cials. They frequently receive ‘off the rec- 
ord’ and background information, sometimes 
of an important nature. 

“It is apparently the worldwide Soviet 
practice for Tass representatives to be re- 
cruited espionage agents. It certainly was 
so in Australia, where Nosov, Pakhomov, and 
Antonov—in succession the Tass men here— 
were all active MVD cadre workers. 

“The study of journalists for the MVD 
was primarily the task of the Tass repre- 
sentative, who could without exciting atten- 
tion mix freely with journalists, and would 
be naturally accepted by them as one of 
themselves. He is thus in the way of gain- 
ing access to such information as they have 
and may be able to use them as at least un- 
witting informants.” 

And only a few short days ago Yuri Rastvo- 
rov, another world-famous defector from 
the Soviets, told our subcommittee that 80 
to 90 percent of Tass correspondents are 
agents of Soviet intelligence. 

Against all of this background, which I 
have detailed to you here, the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security began last summer an 
investigation of its own into Communist 
infiltration of the American press. 

Our first witness was Winston Burdett, a 
well-known commentator for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, who told us that he had 
joined a Communist cell on the Brooklyn 
Eagle in the 1930’s. He said the Communist 
Party had ordered him to become a Euro- 
pean correspondent for the Eagle. Why? 
He told us—in order to perform espionage 
service for the Kremlin. He also gave us the 
names of 16 persons whom he had known 
as Communists, when he belonged to the 
Brooklyn Eagle cell. 

Who were some of those Communists, and 
what happened to them? One was Alvah 
Bessie. He went to Hollywood and ultimate- 
ly became one of the famous “Hollywood 
Ten.” Another was Nat Einhorn. He is now 
public relations man for the Embassy of 
Communist Poland. Another was Charles 
Saul Lewis, whose story is one of those juicy 
little tidbits we are still finding as we open 
up new rat holes in this shady business. 

Lewis was a $75a-a-week copyreader in 
1943, when Elmer Davis’ OWI put him in its 
New York office, with responsibility “for 
direct implementation of United States poi- 
icy toward allied and neutral countries and 
the furthering of our aims toward the en- 
emy.” Seven months after he landed on the 
payroll, OWI tried to increase Lewis’ salary 
by nearly 50 percent. The Civil Service 
Commission raised a howl of protest, but 
Lewis seems to have known the right people, 
so the raise went through. A short while 
after that, he was sent to San Prancisco as 
the personal representative of Elmer Davis 
to reorganize the San Francisco office. 
Among his other responsibilities, Lewis “su- 
pervised the various language control desks 
He 
had never been a foreign correspondent. He 
knew no foreign languages at all when he 
controlled these language control desks. But 
there seems to have been something about 
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him, nevertheless, which appealed to the 
people who ran OWI. 

What happened to this former member of 
the Brooklyn Eagle Communist cell when 
Germany surrendered? The Office of Mili- 
tary Government took him to Berlin and 
in a few months he was formulating and 
directing the implementation of policy gov- 
erning radio broadcasting in Germany. 

German newspapers and political leaders 
began complaining that the policy our friend 
Lewis formulated and directed was soft to- 
ward communism. The day of the Berlin 
airlift arrived. It was obvious to anyone 
that at that moment America needed every 
possible facility to bring words of freedom 
and encouragement to the German people. 
Obvious, that is, to everyone but the man 
who formulated and directed our broadcast- 
ing policy. His method of supporting his 
country’s policy at this perilous moment 
was to ship a brand new 40,000-watt trans- 
mitter out of Berlin itself, just when it 
was ready to double our broadcasting ca- 
pacity. Security officials finally caught up 
with Charles Saul Lewis, but he resigned 
from Government service rather than face 
a hearing. 

So he came home and returned to private 
industry. When we put Lewis on the wit- 
ness stand last summer, he was an employee 
of a radio station in rural New England. 
His salary was $70 a week, or $5 less than he 
was making as a copyreader when OWI 
clasped him to its bosom back in 1943. 
Lewis admitted he had been a Communist 
in the Brooklyn Eagie cell, but he asked us 
to believe he had renounced communism be- 
fore he joined OWI, and long before he 
hustled that radio transmitter away from 
the Berlin airlift. 

Congressional committees are continuous- 
ly digging out stories like this about Elmer 
Davis’s OWI. It’s not hard to understand 
why Elmer spends so much time in print, 
on the platform and on the air trying to put 
congressional committees out of business. 

Another witness in our investigation of 
Communists in the press was Ira Henry 
Freeman of the New York Times. Mr. Free- 
man also acknowledged that he had been a 
Communist in the past, but denied that he 
was a Communist at present. He gave us 
the name of the man who had been head 
of the Times Communist underground in 
the 1930’s. That man bore one of the most 
famous newspaper names in the United 
States, but he is dead now. In deference to 
his family, who are good Americans, the New 
York Times attorney asked us to leave his 
name out of public hearings. Against all 
precedent of the subcommittee, we granted 
the Times request. 

What did the Times do? It published an 
editorial denouncing the chairman of our 
subcommittee, Senator EasTLanp, and also 
the subcommittee counsel, and myself, for 
daring to call to the witness stand Commu- 
nists who had been, ever so remotely, con- 
nected with the Times. The Times declared 
that it had been singled out for this attack. 
Why? Because, the Times said, it was 
against “many of the things for which Mr. 
EASTLAND, his colleague, Mr. JENNER, and the 
subcommittee counsel, stand.” 

Why did the Times consider it an attack 
against the Times, when the subcommittee 
called te the witness stand, certain Commu- 
nists and ex-Communists who are or had 
been employed by it? We thought we were 
attacking, not the New York Times, but the 
Communist apparatus. We thought the 
Times would be grateful for the subcommit- 
tee’s help in getting evidence, under oath, 
of what they should certainly wish to know. 

Why did the Times feel that it was singled 
out? It is interesting to follow that ques- 
tion. Did the Times mean that other New 
York newspapers employed as many Com- 
munists as the Times employed, but had not 
been mentioned? If that is what it does 
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mean, will the Times give the subcommittee 
the names of those Communists on other 
New York newspapers? But if the charge 
does not mean this, if the Times has no 
information about Communists on other 
New York newspapers, then what is its pur- 
pose in trying to persuade its readers all 
over the world that it has been singled out? 
Does it by any chance wish us not to sub- 
pena those whose Communist activity we 
have information about, if they are or had 
been employees of the Times? 

The 22d witness was a man who worked on 
the Times 1 day, and next day became man- 
aging editor of the Communist Daily Worker. 
He told us in vivid detail how the Daily 
Worker was under the absolute daily dis- 
cipline of Gerhardt Eisler, the comintern’s 
top agent in the United States. This wit- 
ness, James Glaser, is presented employed 
on the New York Post. He has not been a 
member of the New York Times staff for 21 
years. Now, seriously, is it an attack on the 
New York Times to put this man on the 
witness stand? Is it an attack on the New 
York Post to put him on the witness stand? 
Is the Daily Worker a Communist paper or 
is it not? We think the testimony James 
Glaser gave us was vitally important in fur- 
ther uncovering the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. Should we have refused to 
hear him in deference to an employer of 
21 years ago? 

The 24th witness was Clayton Knowles, 
who is presently a Times reporter. He told 
us that he is not a Communist now, but he 
had been a member of a Communist cell on 
the Long Island Daily Press in the late 
1930’s. He gave us important information 
about that cell. Was it an attack on the 
New York Times to take his public testi- 
mony about a Communist cell on the Long 
Island Daily Press? Would the Times 
frankly say it preferred that we let Clayton 
Knowles testify in secret as a “concealed ac- 
cuser” of thé alleged Communists on the 
Long Island Daily Press? 

The 27th and 28th witnesses were John 
T. McManus and James Aronson. Both 
were former Times employees, but they are 
presently the moving spirits in a weekly 
newspaper which goes under the title of the 
National Guardian. And what is the Na- 
tional Guardian? The National Guardian 
is a direct link with the American brain- 
washers and torturers, who serve the Chi- 
nese Red Army. The National Guardian 
was the American end of the unspeakably 
treasonable operation conducted inside Com- 
munist China by John W. Powell and his 
confederates. Powell edited and published 
the China Review, which the Chinese Com- 
munists described to American prisoners of 
war as “our magazine.” American prisoners 
of war were forced to study and approve the 
vicious and anti-American lies in Powell's 
China Review under pain of torture, star- 
vation and death. The National Guardian, 
was Powell’s American agent. Through the 
Guardian, the Chinese Communists were 
able to bring pressure on the wives and 
mothers of American boys held prisoner in 
Red China. Was it an attack on the New 
York Times to call John T. McManus and 
James Aronson to the witness stand? Does 
the Times mean we should have ignored this 
service to Red China, in deference to them? 

Here are some additional facts which we 
did not put into the record. I am sure that 
they will be especially interesting to this 
audience of newspaper people. You all re- 
member the long hard fight to break the 
Communist control over the New York News-~ 
paper Guild. You remember that that fight 
was won in 1947, when John T. McManus 
was defeated for reelection as president of 
the New York Guild. “Plain Talk” reported 
the vote of Times employees in that elec- 
tion. Here is the score, and I quote: “The 
New York Times (employees) gave the pro- 
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Communist candidate 516 and the anti-Com- 
munist candidate 256.” 

Now let me generalize a moment on this 
whole question of Communist infiltration of 
the press. I have told you the facts about 
Guy Burgess in Washington and London, the 
Sorge ring in China and Japan, and the 
Australian apparatus. I have told you the 
facts about the men who were Communists 
with Winston Burdett in the United States. 
What conclusion can we draw from these 
facts? The conclusion is obvious. The Com- 
munist conspiracy is and always has been 
interested in infiltrating the press, because 
the press is important. Also a press cover 
is as good a cover for a Communist agent as 
any which could be found. Journalists have 
access to information which never reaches 
the hands of other citizens. They have op- 
portunities to divert, distract, and misguide 
public opinion, which are never given to 
other citizens. 

So what should be done to attack this 
problem? Does it clarify the issues to say 
that the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
is against the press, if we hunt out Com- 
munist agents who are planted among you? 
Should those who believe in an independent 
press raise the cry that the subcommittee is 
against the press itself? That’s the kind of 
thing some people said back in 1939, when 
the Dies committee went after Communists 
in labor unions. They said that Dies was 
attacking labor itself, didn’t they? In the 
end the CIO had the courage to clean the 
Communists out of its own ranks, but 10 
years had been lost. 

What happened when our subcommittee 
began to hunt Communists in the IPR? We 
were accused of being the enemy of scholarly 
research. Guenther Stein and Agnes Smedley 
were among the IPR “scholars” we were “‘per- 
secuting.” So were Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, Frank Coe, Lauchlin Currie, Owen 
Lattimore, and a whole host of others whose 
shameful story we put into the record. When 
we dug out a barrel full of Red agents who 
had been planted in the faculties of Ameri- 
can universities, some people said we were 
against education. When we dug a barrel 
full of Communists in the United Nations 
Secretariat, some people said we were against 
the United Nations. I don’t believe the mem- 
bers of the Inland Daily Press iation 
think the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
is against the American press, when we pull 
the covers off Communists who are hiding 
within that press. I believe that the mem- 
bers of the Inland Press Association and the 
great majority of American newspapermen 
are just as anxious to expose the Communist 
traitors who have crept in among them as are 
all other good Americans, regardless of the 
callings they follow. 

I have spoken to you of the Communist 
efforts to penetrate the press, because that is 
where your interest lies. We know also of 
Communist intrigue against our schools, our 
churches, our labor unions, our business en- 
terprises, and our financial institutions. We 
know only too well of the unremitting effort 
to penetrate our political parties, and our 
Government agencies. 

I have spoken of our country as a fortress 
whose citizens were so just, no deeent men 
wished to attack it, and whose walls were 
so strong no evil men dared try. Today we 
are in danger from those who would under- 
mine our walls, and send saboteurs to mingle 
with us, to destroy us. 

It is a lonesome road for those who try to 
uncover the trail of communism and end its 
evil power. Every one who has ever touched 
the Communist evil has paid a high price. 
But we are beginning to see we are all threat- 
ened. We are all needed for defense of the 
citadel, 

We love our country. We would give our 
lives to save it from destruction. We can 
save our country against this strange new 
evil when every American is ready to fight 
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the enemy on his doorstep and ready to work 
with all other Americans who are defending 
their own. Then we shall all be soldiers 
fighting together, to drive this unclean evil 
force from our land. 





We Need More Camping Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 16 the San Francisco Chronicle, 
one of the leading newspapers of Cali- 
fornia, published an editorial entitled 
“We Need More Camping Places.” It 
emphasizes the need for increased finan- 
cial support for recreational facilities of 
our national forests, to maintain them 
adequately and to expand them to meet 
the growing needs of our citizens. I be- 
lieve this is another demonstration of 
public support for the type of legislation 
embodied in my bill, H. R. 1823, which 
would, among other things, provide for 
a continuing reinvestment of national 
forest revenues into recreational facil- 
ities of the forests which are today, more 
than ever before, “the people’s play- 
grounds.” I am hopeful that a hearing 
can be scheduled soon on H. R. 1823 so 
that this much-needed legislation can be 
acted upon. The San Francisco Chron- 
icle editorial follows: 

We Neep More CAMPING PLACES 

Spring is in the air, vacation time will 
soon be here, and millions of American fam- 
ilies will start out on the search—too often 
in vain—for a good camping spot. 

The sad fact is that in California and 
throughout the Nation the demand for 
recreation facilities at United States Forest 
Service campgrounds outruns the supply. 
Pinchpenny neglect by Congress has left 
many Forest Service camps in a state of 
disrepair. Despite the growth of population, 
the California National Forests have actually 
suffered a net loss of some 700 camp units 
in the past 5 years. The Forest Service 
simply lacks money to keep up simply facili- 
ties; a table, a parking space, a garbage can, 
a toilet. 

Many campgrounds have had to be closed 
by the health departments of California 
counties because of water pollution and lack 
of sanitary facilities. People looking for 
Forest Service camps and finding them full 
up, or closed up, are forced to camp along 
roads and trails at unsupervised sites. Such 
camping results in additional stream pollu- 
tion, health hazards, forest fires, and erosion 
of watersheds. 

The National Forests are the birthright of 
the people, and they should not be deprived 
of the wholesome recreation in natural sur- 
roundings which the Forest Service camps 
offer. These facilities are not the plush, 
room-service-and-table-d’hote amenities of 
some of our National Parks; mostly they are 
simple camping areas under the trees with a 
safe water supply, stone fireplaces and toilets 
provided. 

Recently the House voted to appropriate 
$15 million for new facilities in the national 
parks. That is, of course, gratifying. Yet 
for operation of all the United States Forest 
Service recreation facilities in the country, 
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the House has allowed only $2,140,000. That 
is woefully inadequate. 

The Forest Service says it needs $2,768,000 
a year to maintain the recreation facilities 
it now has. In order to keep up with visitor 
demand, it needs around $24 million to build 
new facilities. 

In California alone, some $2,650,000 is 
needed to repair and expand Forest Service 
camps. Contrast this with the $350,000 
which California’s 18 national forests are due 
to get under the House budget. 

In the coming years the California State 
parks and the national parks are planning to 
emphasize daytime use; thus overnight 
visitors and summer campers will be turn- 
ing more and more to the national forests. 

When the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee considers the Forest Service budget next 
week, it should wake up to the responsi- 
bility of Congress for keeping the forests 
open to the millions who are entitled to 
enjoy them. 





Good News in a World of Tension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to include a very 
timely editorial entitled “Good News on 
the Polio Front,’ which appeared in the 
March 20 issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette. 


The article emphasizes the great bless- 
ing of the polio-vaccine discovery and 
the substantial promise it gives for the 
early elimination of this dread disease 
which has been such a terrible scourge 
upon the human race, particularly chil- 
dren. In a world that seems to be 
threatening itself with self-destruction 
through atomic warfare, this is good 
news that serves to remind us that the 
good and true objective of science is to 
preserve and progress a civilized society, 
not destroy it. 

The article follows: 

Goop NEWS ON THE POLIO Front 

According to Secretary of Welfare Folsom, 
the latest figures show that the rate of para- 
lytic polio is less than one-fourth as high 
among youngsters who have had Salk vaccine 
as among those who have not. 

According to United States Surgeon Gen- 
eral Leonard Scheele, Massachusetts, despite 
its late decision on the matter, should get 
plenty of vaccine to complete 2-shot vac- 
cinations for all of our 4.4 million eligible 
children and expectant mothers. 

What this means, of course, is that never 
again will this State have to go through an- 
other horrible year like 1955, when over a 
thousand cases of polio resulted in a virtual 
epidemic. Barring unforeseen circumstances, 
1956 should see only a scattered few cases of 
the disease in Massachusetts. Subsequent 
years may see the disease practically wiped 
out, just like diphtheria and smatipox. 

In the midst of the unhappy news from 
so much of the world, this is an item that is 
due cause for rejoicing. Polio, the dread 
killer and maimer of children, has been prac- 
tically conquered at last. We can never be 
fully aware of what that will mean to us 
and future generations, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speakér, a most 
important week for Christians and Jews 
is drawing to a close. For Christians 
this has been Holy Week. For Jews this 
week has marked the beginning of the 
Passover. At a time when the two faiths 
are under fire in all corners of the globe, 
these are days for the most solemn re- 
dedication to respective religious princi- 
ples and to efforts to achieve interfaith 
harmony. 

We must draw together today on the 
bases of our similar principles in ethics, 
dignity, decency and goodness to the end 
that the forces of godless communism 
may be turned back. The religions of 
the world must play a dominant role in 
the quest for freedom and peace. They 
form the only firm foundation upon 
which the future of the world can rest— 
a foundation in the hearts and souls of 
men. 

Only by following the principles of our 
religious teachings will we be able to 
gain the peace which is such an impor- 
tant thought in the minds of all who 
celebrate the Holy Week or the Passover 


‘this week. Under leave to extend my re- 
‘marks, I include a timely and thought- 


ful editorial from the Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle of March 26, 1956. 
The similarity of the task before all 
Christians and Jews is clearly set forth 
in this fine editorial: 

CHRISTIAN AND JEW 


This is Holy Week for Christians, and the 
beginning of the Passover for Jews. 

For Christians, it commemorates Christ's 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and the 
glorious and tragic days that followed. For 
Jews, it recalls the beginning of the historic 
deliverance of their people from bondage in 
Egypt. 

For both faiths, it is a time of trial. 

Christianity’s principles, pivoting upon the 
dignity of man, are threatened by mighty 
forces which worship expediency and ma- 
terialism, and consider man unimportant as 
against the “sacred” state. This condition is 
called the “cold war.” Its threat to the 
Christian is real, for Christianity and stark 
materialism cannot be bedfellows. 

The Jew, patient, still persecuted in many 
lands today, also is watching the growing 
threat by mighty forces. In his case, the 
threat is directed at his spiritual home- 
land, the tiny State of Israel. It is beginning 
to shape up as one of the greatest and most 
macabre jokes in history that some people 
should actually believe the cries from the 
great league of Arab nations with their 40 
millions of people, that they are being threat- 
ened by the midget republic of fewer than 2 
million inhabitants, 

In Rochester these days, Christians and 
Jews will worship in their own ways, in 
harmony. 

But all should reflect upon the vast simi- 
larities in principles, in ethics, in dignity and 
decency and goodness in their two faiths, 
They must stand together in greater strength 
and tolerance and progressiveness today than 
ever before. For as against the millions of 
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people gathered, willingly or unwillingly, to 
the banners of the dictators, the Christian 
as well as the Jew is a member of a minority 
group. The world is in a deeper struggle 
today than most of us are willing to rec- 
ognize. 





Water: Our Thirsty Economy Needs a 
Dwindling Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, from the September 
1955 issue of the Democratic Digest, calls 
attention to the most important of our 
national resources—water. 


WaTER: Our THIRSTY ECONOMY NEEDS A 
DWINDLING RESOURCE 


In Asia, India and Pakistan have ex- 
changed harsh words over the 1,500 mile 
long Indus River which waters both their 
lands. In the Middle East, Israel and Syria 
have raided each other’s frontiers in a dis- 
pute which is kept bitter by the desperate 
need of both countries for the waters of 
the Jordan River. In Saudi Arabia, the 
rulers have permitted foreigners to come in 
and drill for oil, so that their desert will be 
broken by a few oases forced to blossom by 
the wicked foreigners. 

Southern Italy has traditionally suffered 
from drought and the poverty it imposes, 
while on the luxurious resort island of 
Capri, water must be brought in by tankers. 

From the dawn of recorded history, 
through the Biblical days when Joseph pre- 
dicted 7 years of drought and famine for 
the people of Egypt, down to our time, men 
have prayed and fought for the water that 
makes soil productive. 

Even in the United States, the land of 
proverbial riches, water has become a& prob- 
lem. Peter Drucker, writing in Harper’s 
magazine, has predicted that it will be one 
of the “Eleven Coming Issues in Politics,” 
because, as he says: 

“* * © we are living off our water capl- 
tal—running the risk of repeating with our 
water resources the orgy of destruction we 
indulged in with our soil. * * * Yet we 
continuously pour new population and new 
industries into areas of marginal water sup- 
ply, inviting disasters that we should have 
experience enough to forestall.” 

The Agriculture Department confirmed 
Mr. Drucker’s analysis with its own dryly 
factual report of the water scarcity in the 
West, where the situation is most acute. 
“The general water supply is as low * * * 
and as poor as at any time in the past 50 
years.” The Department’s forecast: The 
West could expect its water supply to con- 
tinue to decline in 1955. 

This appraisal probably came as no sur- 
prise ‘to the West. For 5 years now, the 
situation has been growing increasingly 
worse. With recent droughts accentuating 
the problem, pleas for Federal aid and for 
some long-range planning have been heard 
in almost every major western agricultural 
and industrial area. 

Recently banner headlines in the Den- 
ver Post proclaimed: “Water Storage Hits 
New Low.” A picture extending across the 
entire front page showed a city reservoir 
virtually dry, holding only 25 percent of 
capacity. 

“Los Angeles,” reports the Kansas City 
Star, “is limited in its growth absolutely and 
entirely by the amount of water available.” 
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In fact, the Los Angeles water shortage is so 
acute that the city is considering one plan 
to bring water in from 300 miles away at a 
cost of $1.3 billion for the dam and aque- 
ducts. In Texas, Fort Worth editorials talk 
of importing water from the faraway Mis- 
sissippi. 

~ The West has been rapidly eating into its 
available water reserves. Ground water is 
being withdrawn from the high plains of 
west Texas at a rate of 1.4 billion gallons 
a day—30 times the rate of replenishment. 
Ground-water pumping has been carried to 
such extremes in southern California that 
now some of the supply is brackish. Near 
Chicago, the subsoil-water table has been 
lowered by 500 feet. 

The water shortage is not just limited 
to the West; 1,031 cities and towns all over 
the Nation reported enforced curtailment 
of water use during the first 8 months of 
1953. New York and Philadelphia are com- 
peting for the same water supply. 

But the West’s problem is unique. Some 
of the Western States, such as Arizona, are 
already using all of the dependable water 
supply within their borders, and the 17 
Western States, as a whole, are now using 
70 percent of all the water they might be 
expected to develop at reasonable costs. 

Unfortunately the demands will increase 
as fast as the cost. By 1975, estimated water 
requirements will have doubled. Direct in- 
dustrial uses will increase by 170 percent. 
But the demands of a growing population 
impose upon the United States another need 
that involves even more water: Increasing 
its output of food. In order to do this, one 
agriculture expert estimates that “all acre- 
age * * * currently idle has to be put back 
to work by 1960. By 1975, even if marginal 
lands are used, there might be a deficit of 
more than 100 million acres.” 

This means but one thing: We will have 
to expand and accelerate our Federal recla- 
mation program, by which water is brought 
to arid land, and the land is brought into 
farm production. 

The reclamation program has been as 
much a part of the West’s agricultural de- 
velopment as the McCormick reaper. In the 
50 years since the program began, 69 recla- 
mation projects have brought water to 7.1 
million acres of farmland as well as to 56 
urban areas. This has raised $10 billion 
worth of crops, brought $6.8 billion to farm- 
ers in income as well as $10 billion in non- 
farm income in reclamation areas. 

But now, despite these demonstrated bene- 
fits, the reclamation program came to a vir- 
tual halt in 1953 when the Republicans took 
Office. 

Of course, the Eisenhower administration 
has given verbal support to reclamation. In 
his 1953 state of the Union message, the 
President promised that new projects “will 
be planned for the future.” Yet only a few 
months later he chopped nearly one-fourth 
from the reclamation funds previously re- 
quested by President Truman. The Repub- 
lican Congress made even deeper cuts. 

But the administration did not stop at 
cutting funds for current reclamation con- 
struction. It also cut out nearly 70 percent 
of the funds requested by President Tru- 
map for the planning and design of future 
projects. In future years, this is likely to 
leave a gap in the reclamation program that 
cannot be made up, since a major reclama- 
tion dam cannot be planned overnight. It 
takes years of planning and engineering 
design. 

Moreover, in the past 2 years, the admin- 
istration has reduced the Reclamation Bu- 
reau’s staff by almost a third. 

But the administration’s attitude toward 
reclamation can best be summed up in one 
simple fact: In the 2 years it has been in 
Office, it has not begun work on a single new 
multi-purpose reclamation dam. 

In order to rescue its waning reputation 
in the West, the administration, which op- 
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poses Federal projects in most areas, threw 
its support behind the upper Colorado stor- 
age project, a series of Federal storage dams 
and power projects. Oregon’s Senator RicH- 
ARD NEUBERGER has spotted the reason: In the 
Colorado area, power costs are high and in- 
dustrial customers few. “No utility corpo- 
ration covets these sites,” he says. 

In contrast, utility corporations do covet: 
the lucrative power sites in the Pacific 
Northwest, where there are abundant sup- 
plies of cheap water power and opportunities 
for industrial development. ‘There, however, 
the administration opposes the kind of Fed- 
eral development it is pushing in the Colo- 
rado Basin, and favors turning over the 
greatest undeveloped water power site in 
America to the Idaho Power Co., whose de- 
velopment plan would provide no reclama- 
tion 

But reclamation itself is not an answer to 
the water shortage. Somehow, new supplies 
of usable water must be found. 

However, science has offered one encour- 
aging development to what would otherwise 
be a very discouraging prospect. 

Back in 1952, the United States Govern- 
ment began scientific explorations on how 
to make use of the world’s largest untapped 
source of water—the ocean. In only 4 years 
of experiment, the Government's saline 
water conversion program has taken giant 
strides in the field of removing the salt from 
and purifying sea water and brakish inland 
sources for agricultural, industrial, and even 
human use. 

The saline water conversion program was 
started under former Secretary of the In- 
terior, Oscar Chapman, who asked Congress 
to appropriate $25 million for research. 

At the program's outset, costs of convert- 
ing water were estimated at $400-$500 an 
acre-foot. Scientists set themselves a goal 
of reducing the water cost to $120 for in- 
dustrial purposes and $40 for irrigation, 
(which does not require the purity de- 
manded by most industries). This year, 
David Jenkins, director of the program, an- 
nounced that this goal was well within 
reach. 

The good that could come from a cheap 
method of saline water conversion is great 
indeed. At present the West is understand- 
ably engaged in a tug of war over the rights 
to water from the Colorado River. Low- 
cost water from the sea might well answer 
many of California’s water problems, More- 
over, other seaboard cities such as New York 
might well benefit from an effective water 
conversion system. 

Just as important as purifying sea water, 
are the methods being developed to demin- 
eralize brackish inland water supplies. One 
company, working on Government contracts, 
has set up a tiny experimental project in 
a truck trailer in Buckeye, Ariz. The ex- 
periment has been highly successful and 
the company believes that on a larger scale 
costs could be considerably reduced. 

According to Democratic Senator Lynnon 
JOHNSON, proper water development in his 
State of Texas “would put another million 
acres of farmland into cultivation * * * 
increase Texas’ synthetic rubber production 
more than four times and nearly double 
petroleum refining.” 

Even in the field of foreign relations, low- 
cost water supplies could make a construc. 
tive contribution. A successful, though ex- 
pensive, example is the sea water conversion 
plant installed by Westinghouse at Kuwait 
on the Persian Gulf. 

Before the Kuwait plant was installed, the 
Kuwait Oil Company had to bring in water 
by tanker from a source 90 miles away. 

Curiously enough, in spite of the admin- 
istration’s stated awareness of the Nation's 
water shortage, the Interior Department un- 
der Secretary McKay has been reluctant to 
forge ahead in this encouraging field. 

Most experts closely connected to the pro- 
gram admit that the time has come to set up 
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large pilot plants to test the various methods 
of conversion, which up until now have only 
been laboratory experiments. Yet, this year 
Secretary McKay asked for an increase of 
only $200,000 a year in funds, hardly enough 
to do more than continue existing experi- 
ments. The Budget Bureau, which speaks 
for the President in these matters, declined 
even to endorse this small increase. 

But in June, largely through the enthusi- 
asm and hard work of Senator CLINTON AN- 
DERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, and the 
combined efforts of California’s Representa- 
tives ROOSEVELT and ENGLE, the House and 
Senate agreed on a bill which raises funds to 
be appropriated from the $6 million asked 
for by the administration to $10 million. 

An editorial in the Denver Post suggests 
where to put the blame for 3 years of inac- 
tion: 

“Our complaint against the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s Department of Interior has 
been its failure to dramatize the dynamics of 
its program and to speak forthrightly and fac- 
tually for the great ‘West that the Depart- 
ment was created, primarily, to serve.” 





AF Academy Praises Florida Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdcy, March 29, 1956 > 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous material, I would like to 
insert in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
attached article by Mr. Allen Morris en- 
titled “AF Academy Praises Florida Edu- 
cation,” which appeared in the Pensacola 
News Journal on Sunday, March 25, 
1956. This is a very fine tribute to the 
Florida school system and I would like 
to commend the reading of the article to 
my colleagues: 

TALLAHASSEE.—State School Superintend- 
ent Thomas D. Bailey, who has been hearing 
with some pain ‘Why Johnny can’t read” and 
other criticisms of the public educational 
system, got a pleasant surprise in the mail 
the other morning. 

Bailey learned that achievement and apti- 
tude tests at the Nation’s new Air Force 
Academy have shown Florida’s public schools 
at or near the top in the United States, inso- 
far as the end product, the educated child, 
is concerned. 

While there have been through the years 
various theoretical measurements of the ef- 
fectiveness of school, the Air Force testing 
was the first known here which matched 
Florida boys against those from ali the other 
States. 

The Academy’s registrar, Maj. William C. 
Cox, explained in a congratulatory letter to 
Superintendent Bailey that the Academy re- 
quires all candidates for adminission as 
cadets to take comprehensive examinations 
whose subjects include mathematics, social 
studies and English. 

“One comparison of the States was made 
by using all candidates in each State and 
another comparison was made by using only 
the selected group from each State,” wrote 
Major Cox. “In each case, Florida stood 
No. 1.” 

In other words, all the Florida applicants 
ranked higher, as a group, than did all the 
candidates for cadetships from any other 
State. And the 5 Florida boys chosen to be 
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cadets likewise ranked higher, as a group, 
than did the selected cadets from any other 
State. 

In each of the 5 subjects, the score of the 
5 Florida men selected for the first class sub- 
stantially exceeded the average for the 306- 
man group. In the mathematics field, for 
example, the Floridians scored 730 points 
compared to an average of 622 for cadets from 
the remainder of the country. In a jet-pro- 
pelled age, mathematical aptitude and 
achievement are especially important to 
those who will build tomorrow’s Air Force. 

But to many Floridians, the most en- 
couraging aspect of the Air Force examina- 
tion statistics may be the plain indication 
that their sons and daughters are being of- 
fered the opportunity for a balanced edu- 
cation. The Florida cadet candidates not 
only finished at the top of the national field 
in mathematics, but third to other States in 
three other categories, and fourth in the 
remaining subject, English. 

Registrar Cox added this significant com- 
ment in his letter to Superintendent Bailey: 
“It is also of interest to note that all of the 
Florida cadets have been on the dean’s list 
each month since classes began in Sep- 
tember.” : 

Superintendent Bailey said he thought all 
Floridians could take pride in the showing 
made by the Florida Academy applicants, 
especially since these came from all parts 
of the State and were not concentrated in 
any one area that might happen to have 
better schools at the moment than some 
others. 

“I believe Major Cox’s letter proves con- 
clusively that we have a sound educational 
system right down the line,” explained 
Bailey. “If we didn’t have excellent teachers 
in all subjects; our graduates certainly would 
not have made the tremendous scores they 
did in competition with the rest of the 
country. The Air Force Academy examina- 
tions have demonstrated that the oppor- 
tunity to learn exists in Florida for all who 
wish to do so. 

“But, of course, the taxpayers are due 
more credit than anybody else—they’ve 
financed the improvements we have made 
and will continue to make in our public 
school system.” 





Remember the Good Old Days in 
Yellowstone in the 1920’s? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle published in the Park County News, 
Livingston, Mont., and written by Prof. 
A. R. Patton, a former Montana resident, 
recalls Yellowstone National Park as it 
was in the 1920’s. Believing this article 
to be of general interest I am inserting 
it in the REcorp. 

Contrast the conditons that existed in 
Yellowstone Park at that time with the 
overcrowded conditions today and the 
need for improvement in park facilities 
is dramatically demonstrated. 

The article follows: 

REMEMBER THE Goop Otp Days IN YELLOW- 
STONE IN THE 1920's? 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The following is a most 

interesting observation on many experiences 
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in Yellowstone Park, covering a period of 
nearly 35 years, which we know will be of 
interest to Park County News readers. The 
writer, A. R. Patton, son of the late A. R. 
Patton, who with J. F. Alspaugh for many 
years operated the Progress Clothing Store, 
and Mrs. Patton, 204 Callender Street. He is 
now professor of biochemistry at Colorado 
A & M. College at Fort Collins, Colo.) 


(By Prof. A. R. Patton) 


This summer there were 8 people repre- 
senting 3 generations of the Alva Patton 
family, reunited at Fishing Bridge in Yellow- 
stone Park for the first time in many years. 
Memories of the old days haunted some of us. 
We thought of our first camping trip through 
Yellowstone in 1921—the 4 of us at that 
time—and how it became an annual affair 
after that and finally a habit that has lasted 
for 35 years. 

We camped on grass under the trees at Old 
Faithful in 1921, and you can’t do that any 
more. I remember that at least once our tent 
was so situated that we could lie in bed in the 
morning and look out, the open tent flap and 
see Old Faithful geyser erupting. As nearly 
as I can tell now, our tent was not far from 
the place where that loudspeaker now blares 
for 10 minutes before each eruption. I have 
a little snapshot from that time showing Old 
Faithful in action. It is dated August 4, 1921, 
and there are only 3 persons in view as on- 
lookers. You can’t take a picture of Old 
Faithful on August 4 with only 3 people in 
it any more. The viewers were my mother, 
Mrs. Alva Patton, who now lives at 204 East 
Callender Street; my brother, Dr. R. L. Pat- 
ton, a professor at Cornell University in New 
York State; and my father, the late Alva 
Patton. I call my father the “late” not be- 
cause he passed away in 1949 but because 
even in those days he was generally known to 
us as the “late Alva Patton” because he was 
so often late home from the Progress Cloth- 
ing Store, where he was in partnership with 
Mr. Alspaugh. Most of his friends pro- 
nounced his name “Alvy.” 

There were bears around then, too, but 
they didn’t attract so much attention. But 
if a girl had showed up wearing shorts like 
they do now, that would have stopped more 
cars than any present-day bear jam. As I 
recall the girls wore heavy black stockings, 
knickers buttoned below the knee, and middy 
blouses. Even though the bears were fed 
garbage at the so-called “bear feeding 
grounds,” later presided over by a ranger 
with a carbine to keep the people from 
molesting the bears (so they claimed), once 
in a while some restless bruin would wander 
into_the campground in search of fresher 
eats. In those days the sedans, which were 
scarce, had cloth tops, and the bears had 
learned that a locked sedan could be entered 
by climbing a tree, elbowing out on a limb, 
and gently lowering the rump through the 
lid. Later the owners would return from 
the Savage show at the lodge to find a big 
black bear placidly reclining inside the 
locked chariot, well-smeared with a mixture 
of sticky eatables and shredded upholstery. 

One night I remember some fellow from 
Utah camped next,to us. He had a pickup 
truck loaded with peaches. That poor guy 
was up most of the night shouting “hoopla” 
amidst a sound of crushing peach crates. 
The next noon he was sound asleep on a pic- 
nic table. He’d had a hard night, as indeed 
had we. This was due to the fact that every 
time he hollered “hoopla” (why hoopla?) 
the li’l ole bear shinnied up the nearest stick 
of wood, and that happened to be the tree 
one end of our tent was roped to! 

» “Yes, We Have No Bananas” was popular 
in those days, and “Barney Google,” and it 
was tunes like that which were sung around 
the campfires along with such old favorites 
as “Till We Meet Again” and “Long, Long 
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Trail.” Frequently the latter became 


“There’s a long long nail a grinding into the, 


heel of my shoe, and seems as if it must be 
in a mile or two.” That was before Petrillo, 
and any professional talent that happened to 
be in the crowd was brought forth to shine 
unstintingly. I well remember the day an 
old Model T puffed into the campground with 
a pump-organ strapped on the running 
board. In the seats were some vaudeville 
people (pre-TV), and for several nights 
while camping there they put on their song- 
and-dance acts at the campfire, and led the 
singing with the folding organ. There is 
something about the refiection of flickering 
campfire light against the tall lodgepole 
pines, and the rustle of the crackling flames, 
that beats the thump-thump of steam rising 
in a city apartment and the flicker of the 
billboard lights across the street. Entertain- 
ment was informal in those days, and there 
was enthusiasm. 

Camping was fairly primitive as we began 
it in 1921. There was the old Buick open 
touring car with wooden spoke wheels and 
linoleum trimmed running boards, with tent, 
cupboard, poles, and various odds and ends 
tied to it with rope. We left the back seat 
home and packed blankets in its place. At 
first we cooked on a wood fire, covered with 
a discarded number plate from an N. P. 
switch engine propped on some iron rods 
brought along for the purpose. There is 
only one item of menu that I recall, although 
‘we must occasionally have eaten something 
else. This one item was a big skillet of sliced 
onion and potato, fried until brown. The 
aroma which permeated the campground 
from this fragrant concoction caused con- 
siderable drooling, even among the dudes 
who sometimes left their hotel verandas in 
the evening to stroll through the camp- 
ground, slumming, or so we thought. I re- 
member one particular well-dressed dandy 
giving us the eye, and my dad saying “Look 
at that fellow; I'll bet he wouldn’t be caught 
dead living like this.” A few moments later 
this same dude passed us on the way back, 
then turned back and stopped to chat. I 
remember one thing he said was, “My, I 
certainly envy you folks who can travel in 
your own car and live outdoors like this, 
but I don’t happen to own a vehicle myself.” 
Well, you could have knocked us over with 
a fender. . 

The worst part of camping was the cold 
nights, for which we were not prepared. We 
had never heard of sleeping bags in those 
days, and we not only slept high on folding 
cots, cold underneath, but we pitched the 
tent tight with about 2 inches of ventila- 
tion around the bottom. That ventilation 
was ice cold. I remember lying in bed suf- 
fering at 4 in the morning and thinking to 
myself that the guy who composed the song 
The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise sure 
must have been on a camping trip when he 
thought of it. But then by 4:30 the loud 
thud-thud of woodchopping would com- 
mence, evidence that others were cold, too. 
Now we sleep in dacron bags on air mat- 
tresses, and are nice and warm. 


At each campground in the early twenties 
the trees had number tags on them, and 
every night about suppertime a couple of 
90-day wonders would come around with a 
clip board to take down the license numbers 
and locations of the campers (sagebrushers). 
Then, if you left a fire burning, which we 
never did, and tried to sneak out of the park 
entrance (there was only one, and that was at 
Gardiner), the rangers would send you back 
and make you put out that fire in front of 
everybody even if they had to stay up all 
night to be sure there would be a fire to put 
out when you got back. Mighty good idea. 
The recording of registration data was done 
out loud in code, and this was partly for the 
amusement of the open-mouthed sagebrush- 
ers. I remember one year the code for a car 
from Montana was “crooked Joe Dixon.” I 
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guess there must have been a governor of 
that name at the time, but I was too young 
to remember. 

There was a rather indelicate delicatessen 
at the Old Faithful campground, and for 
15 minutes every afternoon they sold milk. 
An open truck from Livingston would bring 
up several cans of unrefrigerated raw milk. 
At the sound of a loud toot on its Buell horn 
all the sagebrushers would grab pots and 
pans and come running in the hopes of get- 
ting some milk. This bluish liquid was doled 
into the pots with a big dipper, and drunk 
at once or used in cooking before it would 
spoil. There was never enough to meet the 
demand; why they did not bring more I never 
kriew. .Nowadays you have refrigerated ho- 
mogenized vitamin D milk in paper cartons 
(from Idaho Falls, I think). 

Those Buell whistles are something I would 
like to hear in the park again. All the offi- 
cial park vehicles had them. They hooked to 
a@ spark plug hole and when opened gave 
forth a series of melodious hoots which 
would wake the dead. Instructions were to 
blast them at all turns in the road, and since 
there were no straight places these tooters 
hooted practically continuously. They were 
the trademark of the park. The old White 
buses (actually yellow) were really trucks 
with high wheels, folding tops (always down 
except in a cloudburst), and without benefit 
of storage battery. Rotation of the motor 
was begun by exercise at the crank in front, 
and the lights were acetylene. Hearing those 
Buell horns reverberating from the walls of 
the canyon when the buses came in was a 
thrill lost to later generations. Oh, for the 
good old days. 

The dudes piled into these buses every 
morning at Gardiner. They had arrived by 
train in Livingston earlier that morning, and 
had been given time to roam in search of 
breakfast and curios before the trip to Gardi- 
ner. Usually they went to the Evans Curio 
Store, the Sharp Curio Store, Jones Bros., 
or perhaps the Kline Hotel. That was where 
the Murray Hotel is now. A park train ran 
from Livingston to Gardiner every morning, 
and back at night, getting into its siding on 
Park Street about 9 p.m. It boasted what I 
as @ small boy looking out of the window 
of our house on Fifth Street called the “open 
people car,” a sort of flat car with a fringe 
on top, where the dudes could ride in the 
open air and sniff the pungent Artemisia tri- 
dentata and get thoroughly peppered with 
engine cinders. That is how most people got 
to the park, and so most of them never saw 
that gosh awful goat ledge of a road we 
drove over just before reaching Gardiner, just 
as Yankee Jim had left it. It was a sort of 
purgatory which must be passed through to 
reach Yellowstone, a barrier which made the 
park seem something special and out of this 
world. Later I got a similar feeling when 
arriving in Manhattan through the Holland 
Tunnel, like coming up into a sink through 
the drainpipe. That little chunk of cowpath 
hanging high above the river was strictly a 
place where only the driver kept his eyes 
open. 

Cars in fact had only been allowed in 
Yellowstone for 7 years, since 1915. Before 
that time it had been held that the roar of 
an internal-combustion engine would scare 
the pants off most of the livestock up there. 
And airplanes were prohibited from fiying 
over the Park for much longer than that, 
although I well remember that in the fall of 
1927 Lindberg flew his Spirit of St. Louis low 
over his old haunts in Yellowstone, and no- 
body did anything about that, because it 
seems that only recently he had flown the 
Atlantic all alone and was quite a hero and 
still is. I was disappointed because he was 
supposed to fiy over Livingston and I ran my 
model T up Harbat’s Hill and waited but he 
turned south over Yellowstone instead. 

At Old Faithful in those days there was 
the original Hamilton store with a couple of 
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totem poles out front, the old part of Old 
Faithful Inn, and the Wiley camps, which 
consisted of an assortment. of canvas tents 
on wood frames. The campground, which 
as I mentioned was so new there was still 
grass on the ground, was watched over by a 
kindly Irish spirit named McCarty, as I re- 
call. Each night he would drop around to 
our campfire, and invariably wind up by say- 
ing, “Well, it looks like it’s going to be clear 
and cold tonight.” My brother used to call 
him the old bunny gentleman. — 

I have visited a lot of other national parks 
in later years, but I have never heard a bet- 
ter ranger lecture than the one given at Old 
Faithful by a ranger on a horse, and hence 
called the sermon on the mount. That fel- 
low was not only a showman, he knew his 
stuff. All about how bears can sit in a tea- 
cup when they are first born, and things like 
that. I don’t remember his name, but a lot 
of oldtimers in Livingston will. Folks in 
Yellowstone used to stay over at Old Faithful 
just to hear that lecture. 

Nowadays you can hardly walk around Old 
Faithful area any more; it is all posted with 
signs telling how dangerous it is. Guess the 
park must be crumbling in its old age, be- 
cause I walked all over those dangerous 
crusty places in the old days, 35 years ago, 
because I didn’t know any better and there 
were no signs. After Old Faithful finished 
playing, it was the custom for everyone to 
rush up and look down the hole as soon as 
possible. I remember a movie company 
asked permission to tie the heroine over the 
hole, to be rescued just in time before the 
geyser played. That request was refused, 
however; not, it was explained, because of 
amy danger, but because the park authorities 
did not look with favor at the idea of allow- 
ing Old Faithful geyser to partake of vil- 
lainy. I remember one 90-day wonder who 
delighted in thrilling his dudes by walking 
backward up to each hot spring on his tour, 
stopping just short of suicide, and then 
speaking his piece while standing on a ledge 
half an inch thick extending out over the 
hot water. 

One good thing, they have got away from 
most of the satanic references now. It used 
to be that every other thing in the park was ~ 
hell’s this or the devil's that. Finally, they 
have become merely, thermal action, as my 
son learnedly states. However, there is that 
new one, the black paintpot which opened 
up above the dragon’s mouth in 1948. I 
have never seen so much mudslinging as 
that in my born days, and I thought this 
summer they should call that one campaign 
cauldron, or something political like that. 

These memories flitted past at the family 
reunion in the summer of 1955. R. L. Patton 
and his family, A. R. Patton and his family, 
and our mother, Nannie. Little is left of the 
happy old days. Only a few relics remain. 
One of these is the motor launch at the lake 
boat dock which I rode in 1921. It is still 
there, and in daily use, but with a new motor 
last year, I was told. I photographed Presi- 
dent Coolidge at that dock, going on a fish- 
ing trip in a blue serge suit. Some other 
things have not changed. There are still 
savages, male and female, and including 
amongst others sheetslingers, pearlidivers, 
gearjammers, pack rats. Rottenlogging still 
survives. And there are still the supercilious 
90-day wonders. The spirit of Yellowstone 
never dies. Much of Yellowstone is still un- 
spoiled. One of the first explorers, seeing 
Yellowstone Lake—1859, I think—wrote that 
he was glad to see it before it was spoiled be- 
cause soon its shores would be teeming with 
pleasure seekers. Well, nearly 100 years have 
passed and I can say its shores are not yet 
teeming with pleasure seekers. In fact, I 
have found in my boat that it takes only a 
few minutes to leave the crowds behind and 
be back tn the Yellowstone wilderness which 
I knew and loved as a boy. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous material, I wish to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp a reprint of an outstanding news 
column by. Mr. Walter Lippmann which 
appeared in the March 29 issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald en- 
titled “The Disunited Democrats’’: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE DISUNITED DEMOCRATS 


The Democratic Party, it is now evident, is 
in another of those periods of inner conflict 
which it passes through about once in each 
political generation. The party was sharply 
divided in the days of William Jennings 
Bryan. Then Woodrow Wilson united it. 
After Wilson, it became bitterly divided over 
prohibition and the Ku Klux Klan until 
Roosevelt, in the days of the great depres- 
sion, united it in the New Deal. Since the 
death of Roosevelt at the end of the war the 
tension between northern and southern 
Democrats has been increasing. Governor 
Stevenson, who is a national leader in the 
line of Wilson and Roosevelt, has been try- 
ing, but not successfully, to reunite the 
party. 

There is a real and important issue be- 
tween Stevenson on the one hand, Truman, 
Kefauver, and Harriman on the other. It is 
not about whether Stevenson is too moderate 
in his criticism of Eisenhower, or whether he 
can give the Republicans bigger hell than 
KEFAUVER or Harriman. There is at issue the 
deep question of party policy and party 
strategy: is there to be a united Democratic 
front or are the Democrats to run, as under 
Truman in 1948, as a northern party? 

Shall they aim to win the Presidency by 
preserving the united front with the south- 
ern Democrats who are in control of Con- 
gress? If so, Stevenson is their man, indeed 
their only possible man. Or, shall they let 
the erring southern brothers go Republican 
or Dixiecrat while they fight the election as 
a militant northern party appealing to the 
Farm Belt and to the big cities? If so, they 
can make their choice of Kerauver, Harriman, 
and perhaps some others in an open conven- 
tion in which former President Truman, the 
hero of 1948, will be dominant. 

The New Hampshire and Minnesota prim- 
aries indicated that among northern Demo- 
crats the balance has turned rather em- 
phatically against.the policy of a united 
front under Governor Stevenson. Why is 
this? It is because there is not now any na- 
tional issue which overrides, as in Wilson’s 
time and in Roosevelt's, sectional and local 
interests. A united front policy means giv- 
ing the local interests something less than 
they want. It can work only when there is 
something so big, such as a war or a depres- 
sion, that local interests are not all-im- 
portant, 

Truman, Kefauver, and Harriman are in 
@ position to say, “We told you so last autumn 
when Governor Stevenson announced his 
candidacy; we told you then that the Demo- 
crats must run as a militant party, ignor- 
ing the South, and seeking the Negro vote, 
the labor vote, and the farm vote in the 
Northern States.” They did not put it quite 
_so frankly. But what they were asking for 
was that the party should follow the True 
man pattern of 1948, 
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Although they have by no means proved 
that the Truman pattern could win again in 
1956, what has happened since Governor 
Stevenson announced on November 15 has 
done much to justify their view that this is 
not a favorable year for a united Democratic 
front. 

It is, however, only fair to remember that 
November 15 was 7 weeks after the President 
was stricken, and that there was no good rea- 
son then to think that he could or would 
conduct a genuine campaign for reelection. 
Last November there were the best reasons 
for supposing that the Democratic candidate 
would be pitted against Nrxon, either as a 
candidate for President or as candidate for 
Vice President along with a frail Eisenhower. 
Against Nixon, the Democrats had every 
prospect of winning with Stevenson and the 
policy of a united front. For Stevenson, 
more than any other man in either party, 
possesses the unifying spirit which is the 
secret of Eisenhower’s appeal to the people. 
The Gallup poll was insistent upon Steven- 
son's ability to beat Nixon. 

It is the President’s remarkable recovery 
which has transformed the situation. 

Stevenson and the united front have had 
no effective support either among the north- 
ern or the southern Democratic politicians. 
The first allegiance of politicians is to the 
constituency in which they have to be 
elected, and for that reason a united front 
policy can never be the first choice of politi- 
cians. The southern Democrats, who are 
in control of Congress, have in this session 
done nothing to make it easier, much to 
make it harder, for Stevenson to carry on the 
policy of the united front. 

s +. « ° es 

The situation could change in the months 
to come. But on the prospect of an Eisen- 
hower-Nixon Republican ticket, one may 
have doubts whether any of the leading 
Democratic politicians in the North or in the 
South are really interested in the Presidency. 
In part, that may be because they feel that 
the Democrats have only an outside chance 
to win the Presidency. But it may be also 
because they have done well enough, very 
well indeed, with Eisenhower in the White 
House and themselves in control of Con- 
gress and of so many of the State capitols. 
They may, in other words, regard the pres- 
ent division of powers between the two par- 
ties as not at all unsatisfactory. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I address myself to the 
proposal which is contained in the bill, 
H. R. 772, which provides for a modifica- 
tion of the Walter-McCarran Act. 

When that bill was before the House, I 
voted for it. The proposal which I make 
in my bill would not materially change 
that bill, but in my opinion, would dis- 
tinctly eliminate certain inequities to a 
grounp of our people, As all of you know, 
the Walter-McCarran bill followed the 
same basic principle which had been con- 
tained in the Johnson Act of 1925, of 
which Hiram W. Johnson, our Senator, 
was ore of the coauthors, and Mr. Albert 
Johnson, of Hoquiam, Wash., was the 
other coauthor. The principle in the 
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Johnson Act gave preference to the so« 
called Nordic races, of which I am one 
and of which Iam proud. Also, the clas- 
sification as to the right of migration 
into the United States was dated back te 
1890 and applied to the population racial 
pattern at thattime. This same principle 
was carried out in the McCarran Act, 
which dated back to 1920, in other words, 
about 30 years back of the time when the 
bill became effective. 

Undoubtedly in the consideration of 
the bill, it was determined by the evi- 
dence before the committee that wrote 
the bill just how many immigrants we 
could absorb and be assured that they 
would readily melt into the population 
and become good American citizens. 

The odd result in both these cases was 
that, despite the fact that the Nordic 
races were given preference, they did 
not take full advantage of the preference 
given them. This, I understand, was 
more true when the Walter-McCarran 
bill was passed than it was at the time 
the Johnson bill went into effect. How- 
ever, it is a well-known fact that the 
Scandinavian countries—Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark—scarcely use any of 
the quota to which they are entitled. 
This is likewise true of the British Em-’ 
pire. It is also true of the Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, and to some extent of 
Germany. 

In other words, there are vacancies 
which could be used by countries that 
have serious population problems. 

I am frank to say that I am speaking 
of only one country. The one that I 
am thinking about is Italy. This is due 
in large part because we have a great 
many Italians in my congressional dis- 
trict. Many of them, especially the lead- 
ers among them, feel that it is unfair to 
class them as an undesirable group of 
people who are given a very small quota 
with no flexibility and a quota that vir- 
tually prohibits any migration of their 
fellow countrymen. 

Among the Italian group in my dis- 
trict, I need mention only a few as typi- 
cal of the kind of people and the part 
which the Italians contribute in our com- 
munity life. 

Many years ago a lowly fruit peddler 
migrated from Italy to the United States. 
He finally landed in San Francisco, and 
became a peddler of fruit. He made a 
meager living and later became a busi- 
nessman who sold fruit wholesale. After 
he became prosperous, it began to irritate 
him when he learned of the high rates 
of interest which the banks at that time 
charged those who needed to borrow 
money to invest in their business. This 
situation grieved him and he decided to 
find a way to make the borrowing of 
money a little easier for the borrower 
who needs credit for his business. In 
other words, he wished to develop a 
credit system that he considered equi- 
table. The result was that he and some 
others acquired a bank, which they 
called the Bank of Italy, and whose pol- 
icy it was to make business loans easier 
for the businessman, 

That bank prospered and began to 
buy up branch banks in various parts 
of California. It later changed its name 
to Bank of America, and as perhaps all 
of you Know, today there are 555 
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branches in California of the parent 
Bank of America. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, if 
Mr. Giannini had had merely the ambi- 
tion to become a wealthy man, he could 
have died worth from ten to fifty million 
dollars. The instincts of the man be- 
came absolutely apparent when his will 
was probated. It showed that he had a 
personal wealth of $445,000. It also pro- 
vided stupendous gifts for agricultural 
research to the University of California, 
and to other public, worthy institutions. 
In other words, the man was not the 
grasping type that it was anticipated he 
would be by some people, due to the large 
bank over which he was the dominant 
figure. 

His son, who later became the presi- 
dent of the bank, and his family carried 
on the benefactions and policies which 
Mr. A. P. Giannini started. Is it not nat- 
ural that those people should feel that 
they are discriminated against because 
unfortunately some persons of Italian 
birth have become criminals. They are 
as ashamed of that as we are. And it is 
unfortunate that frequently idle gossip 
is indulged in that the great mass of 
Italians in some manner condone the 
criminal conduct of some of those that 
have been convicted, and some that have 
not been convicted but who have been 
born in Italy and migrated to America. 

I need but mention another man, who 
had much the same kind of a career as 
Mr. Giannini. He also started as a ped- 
dler of fruit and soon became one of 
the largest agriculturists and most hu- 
mane agriculturist in the State of Cali- 
fornia. I refer to Mr. Di Giorgio. This 
man farmed vast areas of fertile land in 
the San Joaquin Valley. He raised 
many different kinds of fruit and nut 
crops. He had a big office in New York 
where his goods were distributed to the 
trade in that large metropolitan area. 
In the State of California, we have a 
great many migratory laborers. The 
reason is that they harvest one crop and 
then they must go to another place 
where a different crop comes in. Many 
of them start in the lower part of Cali- 
fornia, and werk their way through the 
various stages of the crops clear up to 
the States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. 

The squalid way in which these work- 
ers lived attracted the attention and the 
sympathy of Mr. Di Giorgio, He real- 
ized that they were human just like he 
was, and that they had families and 
should have a chance to raise their fam- 
ilies in a home environment like all 
Americans expect. 

Consequently, he was one of the pio- 
neers in trying to provide labor for these 
migrants all through the year. In the 
wintertime he would have the ranch land 
plowed; his employees would fix the 
fences; they would do all kinds of work 
in the offseason which would keep them 
busy and also improve the ranch for the 
owner. Recognizing that the happiness 
of a family revolves around the home, 
Mr. Di Giorgio stated to build houses 
for his workers. He sold them for less 


than they cost; and permitted the per- 
sons who bought them to buy on the in- 
stallment plan. The result was that he 
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had satisfied and contented workers. A 
group of labor union people at one time 
boycotted the place, claiming that what 
he was doing was unfair to labor. Re- 
member there was no strike among the 
laborers, they were thoroughly satisfied. 
Apparently the union decided that the 
laborers must be organized. They were 
unwilling to become organized as they 
felt they did not require to be organized 
to obtain good treatment from Mr. Di 
Giorgio. The result was that the Labor 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives some years ago sent out a group to 
look into the matter, and they found 
that every single laborer on the ranch of 
Mr. Di Giorgio was thoroughly satisfied 
with the treatment that he was being 
given, including the wages and the liv- 
ing conditions. The result was that 
there was no more agitation concerning 
the workmen on the Di Giorgio ranch. 

This man also, upon his death, gave a 
great deal to charitable institutions. He 
was a wonderful example for men who 
are financially successful to leave pos- 
terity something as an indication of their 
gratitude for the opportunity which has 
been theirs to accumulate funds and to 
become an important person in the com- 
munity or in the State and Nation. 

I wish to mention one other individual 
who happens to be a close, personal 
friend of mine who would not give me 
permission to do this if I asked him. 
However, I feel that he is typical of the 
people of the Italian race that live in our 
area. His name is Philip Cavalero. He 
is a lawyer of tremendous ability. His 
father was a farmer. He went through 
the schools of San Joaquin County and 
then he determined to go to Stanford 
University. This was by his own efforts 
and by helping his father, who was kind 
enough to pay him for his work. At 
Stanford he became one of the best de- 
baters in the university. He won the 
Carnot medal as the best debater in the 
college. After completing his academic 
course, and his law course, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar of California, and 
shortly thereafter he became a member 
of the firm with whom he still works. 
The name of the firm is Rutherford, Ja- 
cobs, Cavalero, and Dietrich. Mr. Cav- 
alero is one of the best water lawyers in 
the State of California. He is a thor- 
oughly ethical, capable, successful mem- 
ber of the bar of California. 

These are three typical examples of 
what the Italians are in our area. Also, 
among them we have some of the finest 
vegetable crops to be found anywhere. 
The Italian gardeners of San Joaquin 
County, and the Italian gardeners of 
Lodi, Calif., have an organization and 
once-a year they have a great picnic. 
The output of agriculture crops by these 
groups staggers the imagination, and it 
is one of the things that has helped make 
San Joaquin County, the fifth county in 
the point of doliar value of their crops in 
the entire Nation. Frequently I get 
things from them, such as asparagus, 
peaches, cherries, and so forth that I 
distribute to the Members of the House. 

This all leads me to say why is it not 
possible to give the home country of 
these remarkable persons a little better 
opportunity to send people to America to 
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occupy the spaces which are not taken 
by other nationalities. We must look 
further still to understand really how 
disappointed the American-Italian feels 
by virtue of some of the provisions of 
this law. 

I frequently listen to the TV, and Iam 
especially interested in hearing tuneful 
songs sung by people that know how to 
do it. One of my favorites is Perry 
Como. He is a remarkable individual. 
Just looking at him one could tell that 
he was modest and kind, as well as ex- 
tremely capable in his chosen field of en- 
deavor. He is merely symbolic of many 
others in all fields of endeavor in our 
life, many of whom were immigrants. 

In the long span of history, I doubt if 
there is any country in the world that 
has contributed as much asItaly. They 
contributed Christianity, law, invention, 
science, architecture. A study of their 
past shows that in practically every cen- 
tury they have played a dominant part 
since long before the Christian era in 
making contributions to mankind. 
Therefore, I am hoping that the bill, 
which I have and which a number of 
other colleagues have, will be given seri- 
ous consideration to the end that the 
unfortunate situation in which Italy 
finds itself, due largely to a mad dictator 
who domineered and almost ruined the 
entire nation, makes their population 
situation that much more difficult. 
Mussolini could have had a place in his- 
tory as one of the great men of this era. 
He had an empire in Africa, which I 
have visited where he could put his ex- 
cess population, but he threw it all away 
in his frenzied demand for political 
power and domination. 

We must consider many of the cultural 
things that Italians have contributed to 
the world. Italian artists have contrib- 
uted their experience and creative talents 
to the construction and decoration of 
buildings for monarchs and religious 
communities since Carlovingian times. 
Later, the famous masters of Como and 
campione participated in creating ca- 
thedrals in Spain, France, Germany, and 
Hungary; and the Roman Piero Oderisi 
of the Cosmati school, built the two 
earliest tombs destined for English 
Kings—Edward I and Henry II—in 
Westminster Abbey, in the 14th century. 
During this century, Italian artists par- 
ticipated in building the Papal Palace of 
Avignon, and frescoed it; among these 
artists, the great Sienese Simone Martini 
was outstanding. Others were in France 
and Bohemia at this time, and a follower 
of Giovanni Pisano built the Mausoleum 
of Saint Eulalia in the cathedral - of 
Barcelona. Later, Italian artists suc- 
ceeded in replacing the Gothic style 
throughout Europe with Renaissance 
classics. Much more could be said about 
the influence of these artists. Another 
group of artists and architects decorated 
the Chateau of Fontainebleau magnifi- 
cently, and made of it a model of style, 
anda school for future French art. 

In the 17th century, the celebrated 
Taj Mahal of Agra, one of the marvels 
of Indian architecture was built by the 
Venetian Girolamo Veronese with crafts- 
men he brought with him. 
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Italian explorers like Marco Polo un- 
locked unknown parts of the world. 

Marconi discovered wireless teleg- 
raphy. An early Italian scientist, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci—1452-1519—who was 
also a sculptor and artist and painter 
predicted that some day motive power 
would propel machines in the air to vie 
with the birds. In the First.\World War 
the Italians built Capronis and other 
models of planes that were used in the 
prosecution of the war. The author of 
this statement served in Frartce with Fio- 
relli LaGuardia at a French field where 
we both were learning to fly Neuports 
and other French planes. Fiorelli was 
sent to Italy because of his knowledge of 
the Italian language and I learned that 
he flew some Capronis in combat on the 
Italian front. 

Italian painters decorated the Capitol 
Building where we hold our sessions of 
the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate holds their sessions. 

We certainly must recognize that 
Italy, the nation, has made tremendous 
contributions during the long period of 
its existence. 

We should not discard or ignore these 
tremendous contributions in every field 
of endeavor because perchance a few bad 
men of Italian birth have become crimi- 
nals or gone sour and disgraced their 
native land by their un-Christian-like 
conduct. 
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TitLte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcOrRD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecoOrp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
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speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REecorp of 
the day of its deliyery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcoOrpD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcOrD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days fror. the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construted to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension-of his own remarks: 
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Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcOrD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGrEssIonaL REcoRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
Paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. , 
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Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Govs 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probabie cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ<- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
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The 1956 Olympic Games 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a speech 
dealing with certain aspects of the 1956 
Olympic games which I delivered on the 
evening of April 3, 1956, before the Father 
Rosensteel Council of the Knights of 
Columbus in Silver Spring, Md. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

THe 1956 O.tymPpic GAMES 


Last June, in Baltimore, I delivered an ad- 
dress, on a subject in which I am keenly 
interested. I discussed certain aspects of a 
situation which has aroused in me a great 
deal of indignation. 

It is a subject which should make all 
Americans indignant, regardless of their in- 
dividual interests. 

I spoke at that time on the subject of 
sports—amateur athletics as they relate to 
the activities of hundreds of America’s good- 
will ambassadors who participate in the 
Olympic games every 4 years. 

I say “good-will ambassadors” because 
that is exactly what they are. 

These clean, wholesome, young Americans 
have traveled to the far corners of the globe 
every 4 years as outstanding examples of our 
way of life. They have always been dedi- 
cated to the true spirit of amateur competi- 
tive sportsmanship. They are living testi- 
monials of the excellence and superiority of 
the free American system. 

More often than not, these exemplary 
young people have proven themselves to be 
athletically superior. But, win or lose, they 
have consistently excelled in sportsmanship. 
And, regardless of the outcome of their en- 
deavors, America’s young men and women 
have never been found wanting in their val- 
uable roles as representatives of that type 
of decency, morality, fair play, and courage 
which underlies the greatness of this Nation. 

It can truly be said that America’s young 
athletes—like her soldiers—have never let 
this Nation down. 

There is, however—and it is extremely sad 
to relate—a growing body of evidence indi- 
cating that we, the American people, will, by 
sheer default, let- them down this year at 
Melbourne, Australia. 

This is a serious charge for me to make. 

I do not make it in a moment of passion 
or with tongue in cheek. 

Rather, I make it in the cold, clear light 
of unimpeachable evidence and only after 
much serious study and consideration. 

I am acutely conscious of its far-reaching 
implications, but it is stated without res- 
ervation. 

I pointed out a year ago at Baltimore— 
and have many times since then—that since 
the revival of the Olympic games in Athens, 
Greece, in 1896, Olympic committees of every 
nation have recognized the fact that the true 
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spirit of sportsmanship rules out even the 
slightest taint of professionalism or commer- 
cialism. So insistent are they in this respect 
that this concept is embodied in their rules 
and regulations. 

I also explained that the spirit of the 
Olympics as we have known them is the 
spirit of amateur sportsmanship itself; the 
spirit that encourages observance of moral 
laws; the spirit that engenders a wholesome 
respect for ethical standards; the spirit that 
is the nourishment of man’s growth. It is 
the ultimate expression of that inborn sense 
of honesty, integrity, and fair play that can 
be found and cultivated in the heart of 
every man regardless of race, creed, political 
conviction, or social standing. 

I further explained that under our free 
system in the United States this spirit has 
found fertile soil in which to blossom to 
fruition. Our young folks, voluntarily, and 
on their own time, and without monetary 
compensation, develop their individual ath- 
letic skills and freely compete in the spirit 
of the Olympics. 

I charged at Baltimore—and do here again 
today—that the Soviet Union flagrantly and 
wantonly perverts that spirit and ignores 
Olympic rules in international competition. 

I warned that the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy—as an integral part of its 
world-wide cultural propaganda offensive— 
has an iron fist ominously pointed at Mel- 
bourne, Australia. I declared with all the 
conviction at my command that this athe- 
istic gang of cutthroats would do everything 
and anything, honorable and dishonorable, 
to capture all the honors at that great in- 
ternational amateur athletic event. 

I cited chapter and verse to substantiate 
these dire charges. 

Now, I realize that, because of my own 
athletic activities as a youth and because 
of my special interest in sports, many of 
you may think I am making too much of 
this matter—seeing ghosts under the bed, 
as it were. 

I assure you, had I never held a baseball 
in my hand, had I never bounced a basket- 
ball off a backboard, had I never felt the 
precarious balance of a javelin or the com- 
pelling weight of a discus, or had I never 
put a pair of track shoes on my feet, I would 
be as concerned and as indignant as I am 
at this moment. 

I would be as concerned and as indig- 
nant—yes. Fighting mad, if you will—be# 
cause there will be more at stake for this 
Nation at Melbourne, Australia, than the 
outcome of a few athletic events. 

The 1956 Olympic games will not primarily 
test the physical prowess and stamina of our 
voluntary American athletes. Rather, they 
will show whether or not America can still 
hold its head high; whether or not we, as 
a nation, can still boast of moral integrity; 
whether or’ not this Nation to whom the 
rest of the free world looks for leadership 
still has a soul. 

But, if you still think I am merely get- 
ting unduly excited about a pet subject, then 
I beg your indulgence while I quote the 
opinions of a few very well qualified per- 
sons on the subject. 

On June 15, 1955, only five days after my 


remarks in Baltimore, a distinguished col- - 


league of mine, the Honorable Sry.es 
Bripcses, senior Senator from the State of 
New Hampshire, inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article on 
Professionalism in Soviet Athletics. 


The article was written by John Washburn 
of Hanover, N. H. It was published in the 
Concord Monitor, Concord, N. H. 

Mr. Washburn, who served in the Army in 
Korea in 1945 and 1946 as a Russian inter- 
preter, is now a sportswriter for World 
Tennis and the author of several articles on 
tennis behind the Iron Curtain. From 1950 
to 1953 he was instructor in Russian at 
Dartmouth College. 

Here is what he had to say about the 
relentless Soviet sports offensive, and I 
quote: 

“The great Soviet Encyclopedia, in its entry 
on Dynamo, the oldest and most powerful 
Soviet athletic organization now in existence, 
confirms the fact that training camps for 
young Russian athletes do exist by its state- 
ment: ‘For the training of young cadres of 
athletes from the youth of Dynamo, the 
young dynamovite (yuni dinamovets) which 
has raised many champions and U. 8S. S. R. 
recordholders was created.’ 

“It ought to be noted, in passing, that 
dynamo is the athletic organization of the 
secret police and organs of state security. 

“There is considerable material-to prove 
that all top Soviet athletes are professionals, 
by any definition except the Communist- 
approved definition. 

“The official Soviet Government position 
on professionalism in athletics was stated 
in detail by N. K. Antipov back on October 7, 
1934, at a meeting of the presidium of the 
all-union Soviet of physical culture, and, 
since no other official viewpoint has been 
publicly expressed, we can assume that it 
is the official one. 

“Said Antipov: 

“Our instructor, by bourgeois concepts, 
is, of course, a professional. We have thou- 
sands of such people, and we shall have even 
more. How can there be a question about 
allowing our instructor to enter competi- 
tions? In our country an instructor is just 
as much an athlete as anybody else.’” 

Mr. Washburn goes on to point out ex- 
ample after example testifying to the rank 
professionalism of Soviet athletes. 

He proves conclusively that they are paid 
by the state. 

He offers adequate proof that they are 
official pawns of the government. 

He shows beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that they are not amateur athletes in any 
sense of the word. 

And, Mr. Washburn advises, and I quote: 
“While there is still time to avoid another 
debacle like Yalta from occurring at the 1956 
Olympic games,” steps should be taken by 
the International Olympic Committee to de- 
termine if Russia will be willing to abide 
by the rules of the Olympic games. If she 
will not, Mr. Washburn says—and these are 
his exact words—‘‘Then Soviet masters of 
sport should be termed ‘professionals,’ and 
banned from Olympic competition.” 

After I had prepared my Baltimore re- 
marks, the June 1955 issue of Life magazine 
carried a very illuminating article. It was 
written by Yuri A. Rastvorov, a former Soviet 
secret agent, and was entitled “Red Amateurs 
Are Pros.” 

I invite your attention to a few pertinent 
observations of Mr. Rastvorov, and again I 
quote: 

“In the 17 months since my flight from the 
Russian Intelligence Service I have studied 
international sports with particular interest 
from the viewpoint of a fan and a former 
athlete in the Soviet Union. I was at once 
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amazed by the gulf between the. United 
States and the Soviet attitudes toward 
sports. I believe that if Americans do not 
learn just how complete this difference is 
before next year’s Olympic games, they may 
be in for some rude shocks. Americans have 
to realize that such terms as ‘amateur’ and 
‘voluntary’ are totally irrelevant in the U. S. 
S. R. Soviet teams are not organized; they 
are assembled as parts of a great State ma- 
chine. Soviet teams do not play at their 
sports; they work at them. 

“As a member of the Russian generation 
that grew up after the revolution and later 
as a member of the Soviet Intelligence Serv- 
ice, I had very full opportunities to observe 
the total regimentation of Soviet sports. As 
a youth I was trained in the military skills 
that were compulsory sports requirements 
for young Soviet citizens. As a young man I 
learned of the flagrant special privileges that 
are given Soviet sports stars, and later in a 
Siberian prison colony I saw what happened 
to athletes who were suspected of abusing 
those privileges. I learned that no Soviet 
team is sent into foreign competition unless 
it is practically certain of winning, although 
this may involve bribing of judges and ref- 
erees. Finally as an espionage agent I saw 
how the machinery of Soviet Intelligence is 
constantly at work evaluating foreign ath- 
letic capabilities just as it evaluates foreign 
military capabilities.” 

Mr. Rastvorov goes on to emphasize ex- 
ample after horrible example testifying to the 
indisputable professionalism of the Soviet 
musclemen who masquerade as amateur 
athletes. 

He proves conclusively that, in flagrant 
violation of Olympic rules and regulations, 
they are subsidized by the Kremlin. 

He offers adequate proof that they are 
nothing but monstrous robots following the 
dictates of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

He shows beyond any shadow of a doubt 
that they will have a criminally unfair ad- 
vantage over our young people who are 
dedicated to common decency, honesty, and 
fair play. 

Also, after the preparation of my Balti- 
more remarks, the June 1955 American Le- 
gion Magazine featured an article by Arthur 
Daley. Mr. Daley didn’t concern himself 
particularly with flagrant perversion by Rus- 
sia of the spirit of the international Olym- 
pics. Rather, he boldly outlined the stagger- 
ing results which this diabolic slave-State has 
been able to produce. 

Here is Mr. Daley’s startling revelation as 
set forth in the pages of the American Le- 
gion Magazine, and I quote: 

“A decade or so ago the U. S. S. R. was in 
the Middle Ages, athletically speaking. Now 
it’s in the atomic age. 

“If you need a few examples, here are some 
which should open your eyes. This is what 
the Soviet athletes did in various champion- 
ships last year: 

“Speed skating: Swept all 5 men’s cham- 
pionships and took 4 out of 5 women’s titles. 

“Skiing: Won 2 men’s and 2 women’s 
championships, thus muscling in on the 
Scandinavian monopoly for the first time. 

“Gymnastics: Won 5 of 7 championships 
for men and 3 of 6 women’s. Won both 
men’s and women’s team titles. 

“Wrestling: Won 3 of 8 championships, 
more than any other nation. 

“Rowing: Won the grand challenge cup at 
Britain’s Henley Regatta. 

“Weight lifting: Won 4 of 7 championships 
and took the team title. “ 

“Shooting: Won 7 of 9 championships and 
6 of 9 individual championships. 

“The closest thing to a world champion- 
ship in track and field was the European title 
games. The Russians won them. 

“The comrades also set world records for 
the 3-mile run, for the 5,000 meters, for the 
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400-meter hurdles, and for the hammer 
throw while their Amazons set 9 more world 
records. Their male swimmers set two. 

“And if all these statistics don’t give you 
a chill, it’s worth mentioning that there isn’t 
a Russian track and field record—except the 
high jump—for the 19 standard Olympic 
events that’s older than 4 years. Ten of 
them were made in 1954.” 

And so, Mr. Daley dramatically illustrates 
the results obtained by the Red Soviet over- 
lords as they wantonly befoul the spirit of 
the Olympics by making a propaganda weap- 
on of amateur sports. 

He demonstrates effectively that the ath- 
letic Frankstein monsters of the Soviet re- 
gime are, first, last, and always, determined 
to be ruthless winners by fair means or foul. 

He offers adequate proof that their cun- 
ning masters within the Kremlin walls have 
stockpiled them just as surely as they have 
A- and H-bombs. 

He shows beyond any shadow of a doubt 
that these so-called amateur athletes are 
not sportsmen in any sense of the word. 
Just one more devilish weapon in the Com- 
munist cold-war arsenal to be used in their 
relentless drive for superiority in every phase 
of human existence. 

Mr. Daley concludes the second portion of 
his articles with this dire warning—these 
are his prophetic words: 

“Brace yourselves, boys, and accept an un- 
happy fact. When the 1956 Olympic games 
are ended, the Soviet scoreboard will not be 
blank. It will be heralding its news to the 
world in letters and in figures of red.” 

The sports columns of the New York Times 
of April 3, 1955, gave a graphic illustration of 
the size of the Soviet athletic program. 

In an article written by Clifton Daniel it 
was asserted that “The Soviet Government 
has appropriated this year more than 30 
billion rubles” for its physical culture pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Avery Brundage, president of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, has warned 
that Russia “is building the greatest mass 
army of athletes the world has ever known.” 

I could go on and on and further substan- 
tiate my charges that the slave masters of the 
Kremlin are brazenly befouling the inter- 
national Olympic games. 

But why belabor the issue any longer? 

Need I offer any more proof? 

Inasmuch as the Russians have already 
walked away with the seventh winter Olym- 
pic games which were recently held in Italy, 
and since it is a foregone conclusion that 
they will do the same in Melbourne, it is too 
late to worry about an intensified program to 
prime our youth so that they may match the 
skills of the Russians. . 

We couldn't do this even if we wanted to. 

We follow the rules. 

The rules stipulate only 3 weeks of training 
and a strict amateur status of participants. 
This automatically precludes the possibility 
of meeting the Russians on their own terms 
and on equal grounds. 

And, since these animated beasts of propa- 
ganda are not even sportsmen or athletes, we 
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* shouldn't worry whether we beat them or not. 


What, then, is my complaint? 

What am I getting excited about? 

What do I advise? 

Simply this: 

This nation should do everything humanly 
possible to expose this gigantic international 
fraud and blackmail for what it is. 

in fairness to our youth—who have never 
yet let us down in peace or war—we should 
do everything humanly possible to ban Russia 
and her barbaric goon squads from participa- 
tion in the 1956 summer Olympics at Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

For, as I said nearly a year ago, if we allow 
the push-button athletes of the Soviet Union 
to run away with all the honors at the 1956 
Olympics—without so much as a protest— 
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and we start complaining afterward that 
they haven’t complied with Olympic rules, 
we will be providing them with a razor-sharp, 
double-edged propaganda sword with which 
to run us through. 

The winning Russian athlete will be 
flaunted as a symbol of strength, clean living, 
fun, courage, and fair play; a superior prod- 
uct of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The complaining Americans will be ruth- 
lessly propagandized as inferior products of 
a decadent, outmoded, capitalistic system, in- 
capable of winning over the Russian athlete— 
and a poor loser to boot. 

I am grieved by the sad lack of concern 
shown by American athletic officials—official 
American—and the American people as a 
whole, regarding this thoroughly deplorable 
state of affairs. These unprincipled disciples 
of the devil walked all over our youth at the 
winter Olympics and only mild and muted 
murmurs were heard on this side of the water. 

This fact is quite amusing—if pathos is 
ever funny—in view of the extremely harsh 
and hasty action which we take against 
our own athletes. 

As was reported in a recent issue of the 
Washington Post and Times‘ Herald, Wash- 
ington, D. C., our athletes cannot reflect 
the slightest taint of professionalism. If 
they do, they are banned forever from par- 
ticipation in the Olympic games. 

Mr. Shirley Povich, talented sports writer 
for the Post, in his column, This Morning, 
outlined the case of famed mile-king Wes 
Santee. 

Santee is a graduate of Kansas University 
and presently a proud member of the United 
States Marine Corps. He is alleged to have 
accepted more money for travel expenses to 
various track meets than the rules permit. 

This, it is alleged, makes him a profes- 
sional. 

The American Athletic Union, which San- 
tee claims offered him the money in the 
first place, has stripped him of his amateur 
rating forever. This of course prohibits him 
from perticipating in the 1956 Olympic 
games. 

Mr. Povich in suggesting that the Ameri- 
can Athletic Union has exploited the amaz- 
ing talents of Santee to enhance its own 
gate receipts at various meets, asks this 
pertinent question, and I quote: 

“And how come the AAU did not show 
the same vigorous interest in investigating 
those AAU promoters who propositioned 
Santee into violating the rules? Their sins 
are down in black and white on the financial 
statements of the meets they conducted, yet 
all they drew was a wrist-slapping reminder 
not to do it again.” 


Now, it is not my purpose to go into the 
relative merits of the case of Wes Santee 
who was this country’s best hope in the 
forthcoming Olympic in the 1,500-meter or 
mile-run. 

However, it does seem incongruous to me 
that our own athletic officials will mete out 
extremely harsh and apparently unjustified 
punishment to an American athlete, but 
accept the gross insults and deliberate vio- 
lations of the Russians without a protest. 

This is especially provoking because there 
is more than a reasonable doubt as to the 
real guilt of the accused. Indeed, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, United States Senator 
FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas, considers the 
Santee case worthy of a congressional inves- 
tigation. 

I submit, in view of this case, that if 
American Olympic officials fail to protest the 
participation of the Russians in the 1956 
Olympics, they will have automatically 
branded themselves as rank hypocrites. 

Their failure to take a strong stand on 
this issue will be inscribed in athletic his- 
tory as a personal insult to every American 
athlete participating in the Olympic games. 
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This strange silence in the face of Russian 
violation of the Olympic rules on the part 
of official America is perhaps understand- 
able in one sense of the word. 

I say “one sense of the word” because in 
these latter days there is a substantial and 
extremely vocal segment of our society which 
seems to have forgotten what common moral- 
ity, integrity, honesty, and decency are. 

They are bedeviled by a vast and consum- 
ing vision of a brave new world of angels 
and demons coexisting in peace, prosperity, 
and universal brotherhood. The collectivist 
society of their impractical dreams has eco- 
nomic equality and material comfort as its 
highest attainable goal. 

This ridiculous notion has dimmed their 
senses. 

It has darkened their vision. 

It has dulled the voice of conscience. 

In their mad rush to materialize and make 
manifest their wild dreams and schemes, they 
have no time for immutable truth. No time 
for moral indignation. No time for the un- 
ashamed honesty decency—yes, and patriot- 
ism—which shine forth with such brilliance 
from the pages of our glorious history. 

These are the same people who saw nothing 
wrong in our participation in the Korean 
war. The flower of our youth was sent to 
the God-forsaken wastelands of that conflict 
to suffer without hope and to die without 
reason. They were forced to fight a war 
which they were forbidden to win—all for 
the brave new world of coexistence. 

The self-styled architects of this futuristic 
Armageddon, however, were so blinded by 
their senseless vision, they could look upon 
mangled bodies, frozen limbs, and tortured 
minds without shedding a tear or suffering 
a twinge of conscience; the shrieks of the 
dying and the stench of the dead failed to 
move them. 

So, perhaps I’m asking too much to ex- 
pect that they’ll be moved to compassion by 
the mere prospect of our youth being un- 
fairly pitted against the athletic automatons 
of Soviet Russia in the forthcoming Olympics. 

It is this same vocal group—scared to 
death of war and enamored of a false 
peace—which refuses to see anything wrong 
with sitting in the council chambers of the 
United Nations—making deals with Russia 
and her satellites. These people wink at daily 
violations of the fundamental precepts 
of the U. N. Charter which they swore to 
uphold. 

Perhaps I’m asking too much to expect 
that they’ll even raise an eyebrow at the 
mere prospect of violation of the Olympic 
rules. 

And, it is this same vocal group which 
is eager to extend recognition to the mur- 
derous tyrants of Red China—the wholesale 
slaughterers of American youth. 

Perhaps I’m asking too much to expect 
that they'll be at all concerned about the 
figurative slaughter of American youth on 
the athletic field. 

But, even though this segment of our so- 
ciety seems to be the dominant factor in our 
national life, I am convinced that they rep- 
resent only the temporarily confused mind 
of America. 

I cannot believe and will not believe that 
they reflect the great spirit of America. 

I am convinced that that great spirit has 
yet to be heard. 

It was the spirit of America speaking in the 
memorable spring of 1775. Patrick Henry 
was one American who lived by an ideal and 
had the courage to speak out for it. 

Was he willing to supinely acquiesce in the 
face of British might? 


No. 

When the Second Revolutionary Conven- 
tion of Virginia was meeting to determine 
whether to make an armed resistance to the 
Red Coats, he asked this question: 


“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains of slavery?” 

He gave his own answer—an answer which 
we might profitably ponder at this time. 

“I know not what course others may take, 
but as for me—give me liberty or give me 
death.” 

Those were the days when the spirit of 
America could make itself heard. 

We might well ask ourselves today: “Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of embezzling the pride, 
the honor, the spirit, the morale, and 
courage of our youth?” 

It was the spirit of America speaking in 
the early 1800’s @#hen Stephen Decatur said: 
“Our country. In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country right or wrong.” 

Today, when there is absolutely no ques- 
tion as to the rightness of our country’s 
position, shall we be less eager to defend her 
national honor? 

Shall we be less eager to defend the honor 
of her youth? 

It was the spirit of America speaking at 
Springfield, Ill., in 1837. In that proud year 
of American history, Abraham Lincoln asked 
a significant «ostion. 

“At what ; it then,” he asked, “is the 
approach of danger (to this Nation) to be 
expected?” And his answer was one which 
we might well ponder at this moment. 

“If it ever reach us,” he said, “it must 
spring up amongst us, it cannot come from 
abroad. If destruction be our lot we must 
ourselves be its author and finisher. As a 
Nation of freemen we must live through all 
time, or die by suicide.” 

I say at this time without hesitation or 
qualification that if we are willing to turn 
our backs on our youth, we have already 
reached a dangerous junction on the road of 
national suicide. 

And, it was the spirit of America speaking 
on the deck of the Missouri in Tokyo Bay, on 
September 2, 1945. Speaking of what man 
must do to insure peace, justice, and mor- 
ality in our modern world, General Mac- 
Arthur said: 

“The problem is basically theological * * * 
it must be of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh.” 

I submit that the great spirit of America 
should make itself heard in this particular 
instance. 

It is time that we insist on justice, moral- 
ity, honesty, and integrity instead of just 
talking about it. 

We must expose the Russians for what 
they are. 

We must ban them from the 1956 Olympic 
games. 

We must be done with common cause with 
the devil. 

We must chart a course of honor and stand 
behind our youth who are, after all, the 
America of tomorrow. 

Mr. Rastvorov, whose words I have quoted 
previously, captures the problem in much 
more profound and lucid terms than my poor 
power permits. 

With your permission, I will quote the 
conclusion of his article: 

“(If the future] is to be productive in the 
sense that there is a spreading and diffusion 
of those values upon which our civilization 
is founded and from which it draws its 
strength, it will only be because we who are 
the present custodians embrace them with 
genuine conviction, live by them, and include 
them in our legacy to the world of our chil- 
dren * * * it is a matter of loving and hat- 
ing the proper things; a matter of rejecting 
that which is false in favor of that which 
is known to be true; of putting principle 
before expediency, of cherishing universal 
values rather than those of limited worth 
and application. It is a problem of stark 
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realism and honesty in the evaluation of 
fact * * * the future will depend upon the 
instruments which we are able to bring to 
its solution; our moral conviction, our vision, 
our wisdom, and our will.” 

I am confident that if and when the spirit 
of America shall make itself heard, we will 
not let our young people down, 





The Jews Under Stalin’s Successors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
American Jewish Committee, of which I 
am an honorary vice president, has just 
released a fact sheet entitled “The Jews 
Under Stalin’s Successors.” This is an 
impressive report, from well authenti- 
cated sources, summarizing the treat- 
ment now being accorded to people of 
Jewish faith, now living behind the Iron 
Curtain, on the basis of their faith and 
descent. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee is the oldest organization of 
American citizens of Jewish faith er- 
gaged in protecting and defending the 
civil and religious rights of Jews in this 
country and abroad. As a matter of 
fact, the American Jewish Committee 
was first organized 50 years ago to mo- 
bilize help and support for Jews who 
were victims of the notorious programs 
in Kishinev, Russia. 

The American Jewish Committee, in 
pursuit of its central purpose, has not 
overlooked the fact that no minority 
group can be truly freeof discrimination 
unless all minority groups are likewise 
free. This organiaztion has been dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all of us— 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants—and all 
so-called racial and national groups whe 
are Americans, and who live in America, 
are equal before the law under our Con- 
stitution, and must be assured equality 
of rights. 

Today, with Soviet-directed Com- 
munists attempting as strongly as ever 
to infiltrate free nations and their insti- 
tutions, and with the Soviet hierarchy 
continuing to oppress the peoples of 
satellite countries, we must constantly 
review and assess the real facts concern- 
ing life behind the Iron Curtain. 

The American Jewish Committee has 
collected the best data available on the 
persecution of Jews under the present 
Soviet regime. These data will, I hope, 
help to expose some of the current myths 
about the Soviets which are being as- 
siduously spread in this country and 
abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fact 
sheet, as issued by the American Jewish 
Committee, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE JEws UNDER STALIN’s SUCCESSORS 

In judging the sincerity of the Kremlin’s 

professed concern for the rights of nations 
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and groups outside the Soviet orbit, one valid 
yardstick is the treatment accorded to minor- 
ties in Communist countries. 

The death of Stalin, the proclamation of 
“collective leadership,” and the Geneva Con- 
ference raised hopes that the new Soviet 
leaders would show more respect for the hu- 
man rights of Soviet citizens. It was also 
hoped that Stalin’s successors would abandon 
the anti-Semitic policies which had reached 
a climax during his last years, and try to re- 
pair the damage done to the Jewish minority 
by discrimination and persecution. 

These hopes have not been fulfilled. Al- 
though the Presidium of the Communist 
Party now governs collectively, the Soviet 
Union remains a one-party dictatorship, with 
brutal suppression of independent views, se- 
cret trials, and slave labor camps. 

The Kremlin’s foreign policy likewise re- 
mains substantially unchanged. Its drive for 
world domination now includes inciting the 
Arab nations against the Western powers as 
well as against Israel. Thus, Stalin’s succes- 
sors are ready to exploit anti-Jewish preju- 
dices for the purposes of domestic oppression 
and foreign expansion. 

During the past 3 years, there have been 
signs of leniency toward Russia’s ethnic, re- 
ligious, and cultural groups; but this easing 
has not been extended equally to Jews. There 
have been a few concessions—the release of 
the Moscow doctors; the cessation of open 
anti-Semitic attacks in the press; relaxation 
of the ban on Jewish emigration; and per- 
mission to conduct some public recitations in 
Yiddish. But these moves must be viewed 
against the full background of conditions 
prevailing for Jews today behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

This fact sheet seeks to present that back- 
ground as completely as it may be drawn 
from all available sources. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM STRICTLY LIMITED 


Those Jewish communities which have sur- 
vived Stalin’s reign are allowed to conduct 


religious services and participate in Soviet 


“peace” campaigns. On March 18, 1955, a 
peace manifesto signed by eight rabbis was 
published in Izvestia and widely publicized in 
the West. In July 1955, the Soviet delegation 
to the United Nations distributed an article 
asserting that Jews now had full religious 
freedom. Some synagogues were reopened. 
In January 1956, Jewish prayerbooks were re- 
ported to be in print—the first since 1917. 

But these encouraging signs are overshad- 
owed by the fact that the main provisions of 
the 1929 decree on religious associations still 
remain in full force. These regulations de- 
termine the true measure of religious free- 
dom in the Soviet Union: 

1. Religious communities must register 
with local authorities and submit member- 
ship rosters. Only persons over 18 years of 
age may join. Registration may be refused, 
but no grounds are specified in the law. No 
unregistered community may function. Offi- 
cial data on the number of communities and 
their members has never been published. 
The number of Jewish communities is esti- 
mated at about 100. The number of mem- 
bers is unknown. 

2. Religious communities do not enjoy the 
rights of corporate bodies. They do not own 
their places of worship but can rent them 
from local authorities. The members are in- 
dividually and collectively responsible for 
maintenance. 

3. Community boards are elected by open 
vote. Authorities have the right to eliminate 
board members without giving reason. 

4. Communities of the same denomination 
may elect regional and central representative 
bodies only with special permission of the 
authorities. The Russian Orthodox Church 
and some other denominations have such 
bodies. The Jews have not. 

5. Activities are strictly limited to matters 
of worship. Among other restrictions, groups 
are expressly forbidden to assist members by 
charity or any kind of material aid; to or- 
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ganize meetings of children, youth, or women 
for the purposes of prayer, religious instruc- 
tion, or biblical or cultural education; to 
maintain libraries or reading rooms. In 
buildings used for worship, no books other 
than those directly required for worship may 
be kept. 

6. Young people may receive private re- 
ligious instruction only in groups of no 
more than three. No religious instruction 
is allowed in any schools. Violations are 
punishable by force labor up to 12 months, 
unless they fall under heavier penalties for 
“counter-revolutionary” activities. 


7. Theological instruction for prospective 
clergymen must be sanctiohed by the Min- 
istry of the Interior. The Russian Orthodox 
Church and some other denominations now 
have seminaries, strictly supervised by the 
secret police. Although all surviving rabbis 
are very old and there are no successors in 
view, the Jews have not yet been permitted 
to organize a rabbinical seminary. 


8. Religious services and prayers are 
severely restricted. They may not be con- 
ducted without special permission except in 
regular places of worship, at cemeteries, and 
in hospitals, where last rites may be given 
only in private rooms. 

Further limitations are imposed by the 
policies and practices of the Communist 
Party. The official Communist attitude 
toward the Jewish religion is best summa- 
rized by the authoritative Short Philosophi- 
cal Dictionary. The latest edition, issued in 
1954, characterizes Judaism as follows: 


“Like any other religion, Judaism is un- 
compromisingly hostile to science, and 
preaches anti-scientific views on nature and 
society. 

“The rabbis were always enemies of en- 
lightenment and secular education, and per- 
secutors of progressive thought. Judaism 
sanctifies social inequality and private 
ownership; it deifies the rule of kings and ex- 
ploiters * * * 

“The rabbinical doctrine of Messianism— 
the coming of a heavenly savior—serves as a 
means of dulling the class consciousness of 
the workers and of reconciling them to the 
domination of the exploiters. These traits 
of Judaism are extensively used by the Jew- 
ish bourgeois Zionist nationalists to stupefy 
the Jewish toilers with nationalism, in order 
to cut them off from the common front of 
the class struggle waged by all toilers against 
capitalism.” 

The Party and organizations under its 
control—such as the Communist Youth 
Movement, the labor unions and the cooper- 
atives—systematically campaign against re- 
ligion in ways that expose devout citizens to 
public denunciation and _ discrimination. 
Despite a Party resolution of November 11, 
1954, condemning administrative interfer- 
ence with the activities of duly‘registered re- 
ligious groups, pressure against religious be- 
lievers remains strong. They are denied ad- 
vancement and subjected to ostracism. They 
may be expelled from organizations and even 
lose their jobs. Moreover, absence from 
work on religious holidays may be punished 
by fines and prison sentences. 


CULTURAL LIFE THROTTLED 


According to the official formula, culture 
in the Soviet Union must be “national in 
form, socialist in content.” Within this 
framework, most ethnic groups maintain 
schools, theaters, periodicals and cultural 
institutions in their own language, even 
though strictly regulated to conform to the 
Party line. Soviet Jews, however are not 
allowed even this limited freedom. 


1In Poland and Rumania, a few Yiddish 
schools, theaters and cultural associations 
are retained to indoctrinate the Yiddish- 
speaking population in Communist theory. 
Working under strict Communist supervision, 
these institutions are violently anti-Zionist, 
anti-Israel and anti-Judaic in spirit. 
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1. The Yiddish press is barred throughout 

the Soviet Union, with the exception of one 
small journal in Biro-Bidjan. Nor are there 
any Jewish newspapers or magazines in Rus- 
sian or any other language—the last were 
silenced by the Government order in 1948. 
- 2. Yiddish book publishing ceased in 1948 
when the only Jewish publishing house was 
closed. All known Yiddish writers were 
arrested and deported. Two of them, Peretz 
Markish and David Hofstein, are known to 
have been executed. Others like David Ber- 
gelson, Itzik Feffer, Leib Kvitko were either 
killed or died in jail and penal camps. A 
few survivors were recently released. 

3. Yiddish theaters were closed in 1949 on 
the official pretext that “Soviet Jews are not 
interested in Yiddish.” A few Yiddish per- 
formances were permitted during the sum- 
mer of 1955—recitals of poems, stories, and 
songs in Moscow and other cities. The at- 
tendance and reaction of the Jewish public 
indicated that, contrary to official dictum, 
Soviet Jews would enthusiastically support 
Yiddish cultural activities if given the 
opportunity. 

JUSTICE STILL OVERDUE 


The highwater mark of Soviet anti-Semit- 
ism was reached in February 1953, with the 
trumped-up charges against 15 Moscow doc- 
tors. On April 3, 1953, Pravda and Izvestia 
published a communique of the Ministry of 
the Interior, then headed by Lavrenti P. 
Beria, declaring that the 15 doctors accused 
of assassinating Soviet leaders Andrei A. 
Zhdanov and Alexander S. Shcherbakov and 
of plotting to kill several Soviet marshals 
were innocent, and that their confessions 
had been extorted by the secret police. Thir- 
teen doctors were released; two are still 
missing. 

In line with this reversal it was expected 
that the other Jews unjustly detained would 
be freed and that anti-Semitism would be 
abandoned as an instrument of Government 
policy. But developments over the past 3 
years have not fulfilled these expectations. 

1. Victims of persecution still suffer: Dur- 
ing 1955 a few Jewish prisoners were released. 
But tens of thousands are still confined, ac- 
cording to reports of former slave labor camp 
inmates who have returned to Germany, Aus- 
tria, and other countries. 

Similarly, of all the Jewish victims of the 
Slansky trial and subsequent purges in 
Czechoslovakia, only one man—Israel citizen 
Simon Ohrenstein—was released. His cou- 
sin, Mordechai Oren, leftwing Mapan dep- 
uty to the Israel Knesset, remains in jail. 

In Rumania sentences imposed on some 
of the Zionist leaders arrested in 1948-49 
were reduced and the prisoners were released. 
However, they are still adjudged guilty of 
organizing the Zionist movement and pro- 
moting emigration to Israel—activities which 
were legal at the time they were conducted. 

Since the Zionist movement has been out- 
lawed in the Soviet Union for three decades, 
there can hardly be any genuine Zionists in 
that country today. Nevertheless many Jews 
stand convicted of counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivity allegedly motivated by Zionism. Oth- 
ers are charged with Jewish bourgeois na- 
tionalism, cosmopolitanism, or reactionary 
religious ideology. Descriptions of individual 
cases appear in such recently published books 
as Joseph Scholmer’s Vorkuta, Antoni Ekart’s 
Vanished Without Trace, Brigitte Gerland’s 
Die Hoelle Ist Ganz Anders, and Wilhelm 
Starlinger’s Limits of Soviet Power. 

Typical of the “Zionist plots” fabricated by 
the secret police is the case of one group of 
Odessa Jews, whose offense consisted of hav- 
ing met a foreign rabbi visiting Odessa dur- 
ing the war. Many Jews were deported for 
having taught religion to young people or for 
having participated in Yiddish cultural ac- 
tivities back in the days when they were still 
legal. Often the fact that a Jew had sur- 
vived German captivity or German occupa- 
tion was considered sufficient proof of his 
treasonable activities. And finally, many 
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others are serving time for “economic of- 
fenses” of which they were convicted in an 
atmosphere of anti-Semitic hysteria that fol- 
lowed the arrest of the 15 doctors. 

Within the prison camps authorities often 
do not protect Jews from verbal and physical 
attack by coprisoners who are either com- 
mon criminals or former collaborators with 
the Nazis. 

2. Amnesty for Nazi collaborators but not 
for Jews: On September 18, 1955, the Soviet 
Government granted a broad amnesty to 
Soviet citizens who had collaborated with the 
Nazis during the war, including those who 
had served in the German army, police, and 
special extermination squads. Their crimi- 
nal record was wiped out. Yet no amnesty 
has been granted to the Jews, who remain 
imprisoned while their persecutors are free. 

3. Real culprits escape blame: Though 
some of Stalin’s successors were parties to his 
anti-Semitic campaign, only a few former 
officials of the Ministry of State Security were 
punished for the false accusations against 
the Moscow doctors. One, Mikhail D. Ryu- 
min, was shot after secret trial on July 7, 
1954. His boss, Semyon D. Ignatiev, former 
Minister of State Security, got off with a tem- 
porary demotion in April 1953. Soon he re- 
appeared as Secretary of the Communist 
Party in Bashkiria; in March 1954 he was 
elected to the Supreme Soviet; in February 
1956, the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party reelected him to the Central Com- 
mittee. 

4. Straw in the wind: In the summer of 
1955, an anti-Semitic journalistic device, 
widely exploited in 1953, again cropped up 
in Soviet provincial press reports of economic 
crimes. In this series of reports, unusual 
emphasis was given to cases involving Jews 
by printing their names, such as Selik-Lev 
Davidovich or Josef Pinkasovich, in full, and 
repeating them frequently. At the same 
time, the number of Jews prosecuted for 
economic offenses suddenly increased, 

5. Discrimination still official policy: With 
the admission in Pravda and Izvestia that 
the frameup of the doctors had been moti- 
vated by national enmity and racial hatred, 
open anti-Semitic attacks ceased in the press. 
However, anti-Jewish feeling is widespread 
and there has been no attempt to reeducate 
the population which is still infected by 
Government-sponsored anti-Semitic cam- 
paigns of the recent past. 

Since 1953 silence on this subject has been 
broken only once. In July 1955 the maga- 
zine Party Life carried a long article on 
the nationality questions. While one short 
paragraph quoted Lenin’s condemnation of 
anti-Semitism, there was lengthy reiteration 
of his and Stalin’s violent attacks against 
the bourgeois nationalist ideas of the Jewish 
Socialist Bund, which has stood for the right 
of Jews to develop their cultural institutions. 

In the Armed Forces, the diplomatic serv- 
ice, and some institutions of higher learn- 
ing, discriminatory policies introduced by 
secret Communist Party instructions in the 
late forties and early fifties are still observed. 

Although a few persons, mostly elderly, 
have been allowed to join their families in 
Israel, the official ban on Jewish emigration 
continues in force. 





The Late Chauncey W. Reed 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 10, 1956 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in their tribute to 
CHAUNCEY REED. 
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It was my privilege to serve under 
CHAUNCEY REED’s chairmanship on the 
Judiciary Committee in the 83d Congress. 
His equanimity and fairness in presid- 
ing over the committee sessions, which 
were turbulent at times, were a contri- 
bution to the work of a busy and impor- 
tant committee which it will be hard to 
replace. 

CHAUNCEY REED had the attributes of 
a great lawyer. His calm and dispas- 
sionate analysis of a legal problem, his 
persistent determination to arrive at a 
fair solution and his ability to harmonize 
conflicting viewpoints were his outstand- 
ing qualities. He was not a firebrand 
and spoke infrequently. But, when he 
did speak, he inspired confidence that 
his views were the result of careful re- 
flection and mature consideration. 

CHAUNCEY REED’s bereaved ones should 
take comfort from the knowledge that in 
a critical period in our Nation’s history 
he contributed much to the accomplish- 
ments of the Judiciary Committee and 
the House of Representatives and was a 
stanch fighter in the cause of good 
government. 





Women Voters Can Control Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert an editorial which ap- 
peared March 23 in the Seattle Times. 
This article points out the important 
part that the women voters can attain 
in shaping the future policy of our Gov- 
ernment: 

Ir WiLL Pay THE PoLiTic1ans To Court 

THE WOMEN VOTERS 


American women have the opportunity to 
play an influential role in the national elec- 
tion this year, as they did in 1952. They 
outnumber the men voters, and it will be- 
hoove both political parties to woo their 
favor. 

According to latest Census Bureau figures, 
women comprise 51.2 percent of the citizens 
of voting age in this country. It is estimated 
that 105 million Americans could qualify 
to vote in November—53,700,000 women, 
51,300,000 men. The _ potential women 
voters outnumber the men in 32 of the 48 
States. 

In 1952, a record number of women went 
to the polls—55 percent of the total number 
who were of voting age, according to the sam- 
pling polls. No previous presidential election 
had evoked so large a turnout of women 
voters. Still, their interest in politics did not 
equal the men’s, for 73 percent of the men 
of voting age cast ballots at the polls 4 years 
ago. 

Though it is impossible to differentiate 
the sexes in counting votes, the pollsters fig- 
ured in 1952 that women were largely respon- 
sible for piling up the big majority for 
President Eisenhower. One poll indicated 
that 58.8 percent of the women who voted 
that year voted for Mr. Eisenhower. Without 
them his favorable margin would have been 
considerably narrower. But the same poll 
suggested that he would have been elected 
in any case, women or no women; it credited 
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Eisenhower votes to 52.5 percent of the male 
voters. 

The 1952 election stirred far greater inter- 
est in the feminine contingent of voters than 
they had ever displayed before. Ratification 
of the 19th amendment, which gave women 
the franchise, failed to produce the big vote 
that had been anticipated from the women 
in the immediately subsequent elections. 
The pollsters“ were not so active in those 
days, but it was estimated in 1924 that 
scarcely a third of the eligible women voters 
took part in that year’s election. 

In the 1940 decade women began to do 
better. Some 49 percent of the women of 
voting age went to the polls in 1940, but only 
45 percent in the Truman-Dewey contest in 
1948. 

The big turnout of women voters in 1952 
was attributed partly to Mr. Eisenhower's 
avowed determination to end the Korean 
war, to dissatisfaction with price inflation, 
and to charges of flagrant corruption in gov- 
ernment. The war hero’s own great personal 
popularity must have been an influential 
factor. 

That popularity certainly has not dimin- 
ished. Whether this year’s issues will arouse 
as much interest among women voters as in 
1952 depends, perhaps, on developments be- 
tween now and November. If it is true, as 
many firmly believe, that women wield a 
salutary influence in politics when they 
choose to exercise it, it is to be hoped they 
will maintain, and even improve, this year 
the strong showing they made in the 1952 
presidential election. 





Flood Control Measures Endorsed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have here inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD a striking and impressive state- 
ment of Mr. Sherman R. Knapp, who is 
president of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Co. Mr. Knapp is to be commend- 
ed for his public-spirited interest in the 
New England flood-control program, and 
the words of wisdom contained in his 
factual statement should be given the 
careful attention of this entire Congress. 
I am pleased that Mr. Knapp, who is 
president of one of our Nation’s great 
public utility enterprises, has endorsed 
the proposed Thomaston Dam on the 
Naugatuck River that would provide 
flood protection for certain areas in the 
Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut. 

NEW ENGLAND FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 
(Statement of Sherman R. Knapp, president, 
the Connecticut Light & Power Co.) 

The Connecticut Light & Power Co. is a 
public utility supplying gas and electric 
service in the State of Connecticut. Its 
service area embraces about two-thirds of 
the State, including the three watershed 
areas of the Thames River in the east, the 
Connecticut River in the center, and the 
Housatonic River in the western part of the 
State. Included among its 390,000 gas and 
electric customers, the company supplies 
about 1,800 industrial plants. The State is 
extremely highly populated and industrial- 
ized. Furthermore, the greatest industrial 
development is situated in the valleys of the 
a principal watershed areas of the 

ate. 
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The Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut, in 
the Housatonic River watershed, is the brass 
manufacturing center of the country, and is 
a vital industrial component of our State’s 
economy. This area produces not only vast 
quantities of brass and copper products but 
also a wealth of other important industrial 
products for peacetime and military use. 

The devastation wrought by the floods in 
1955 had a serious and prolonged effect upon 
this part of Connecticut. The impact of the 
1955 floods, and the still existing threat of 
future floods, create a continuing and 
serious obstacle to the growth and economic 
development of the Naugatuck region. If 
existing industries and businesses are to 
operate successfully and if new companies 
are to be attracted to this area, they must be 
assured that the future high-water damage 
will be curtailed or controlled. The pro- 
posed Thomaston Dam on the Naugatuck 
River will provide an important measure of 
fiood control for the valley and we, there- 
fore, urge that appropriations be granted so 
that this project can be started at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The flood-control problem in the Connecti- 
cut River watershed is dependent upon the 
construction of storage reservoirs upstream 
in the States of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. This problem, there- 
fore, is regional in scope. The plan, proposed 
by the United States Corps of Engineers and 
approved by the New England Governors’ 
Conference, is of vital interest to the region 
as a whole and especially to Connecticut. We 
urge the appropriation of funds for all the 
projects proposed by the Corps of Engineers 
for the upper reaches of the Connecticut 
River in order that their construction may 
be initiated at the earliest possible time. It 
is our belief that such a network of storage 
dams as now proposed is long overdue and 
absolutely essential if we are to obtain a 
satisfactory degree of flood control security 
for the people of the Connecticut River 
Valley area. 

It is evident in recent years that the hur- 
ricanes and storms which produce fiood- 
waters in Connecticut and New England are 
more frequent and destructive than has 
heretofore been assumed. This fact em- 
phasizes the urgent need that the program 
of the Corps of Engineers be started and 
carried to completion without delay. 





Greek Independence Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, upon the 
occasion of a Greek Independence Day 
celebration on March 25, 1956, held in 
San Angelo, Tex., a very able address 
upon the subject of Greece and her con- 
tribution to civilization was delivered by 
State Senator Dorsey B. Hardeman. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude Senator Hardeman’s remarks: 

Mr. Chairman, my friends, and fellow citi- 
zens, this occasion is one of unusual sig- 
nificance and interest to me. I am highly 
honored on having been invited to partici- 
pate in your program commemorating the 
anniversary of the independence of Greece. 
I have prepared appropriate resolutions in 
the past, recognizing Greek independence, 
which were adopted by respective legisla- 
tures of the State of Texas, of which I hap- 
pened to be a member, 
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Long have I counted you among my 
friends, both personally and politically. I 
am grateful for the help you have always 
given me. 

This meeting affords the opportunity of 
trying to publicly express my appreciation 
and admiration for some of the many con- 
tributions and influences your people have 
made, almost since the beginning of time, 
and continue to make, toward the develop- 
ment of all phases of civilization. 

True, there is a vast difference between 
ancient and modern Greece, but the thread 
of history courses back, in unbroken se- 
quence, through the centuries, to the ear- 
liest days of antiquity. 

No race or country can boast of a more 
glorious, romantic and constructive history 
and advanced civilization. 

As a tribute to its memory and in deep 
appreciation of its contributions in all fields 
of human endeavor and intellectual attain- 
ment, let us light the pages of the present 
with the sunbeams of the past, as we re- 
call some of the glory that was Greece. This 
is in no sense meant as any disparagement 
of modern Hellas, which had its beginning 
on this date in 1821 when the Grecian patri- 
ots of that day revolted to throw off the 
Ottoman fetters with which they and their 
ancestors had been bound for about 400 
years. Well-knowing that what is past is 
but prologue, I hope I may not be consid- 
ered out of order as I attempt this some- 
what sketchy résumé of some of the high- 
lights of your glorious past. Rather, I trust 
that even such limited recounting thereof 
may serve to stimulate and inspire all of 
us to a rededication in the cause of restoring 
constitutional integrity in our Government 
as we find the origin thereof in the con- 
stitutional law of the golden age of Greece. 

The history of Greece—profound, classi- 
cal, imposing—is hardly replete, in a sense, 
without a review of the grandeur that was 
Rome, but the proprieties of the hour admit 
of references thereto only in rare instances 
if, indeed, at all. 

The very antiquity of Greece renders it 
difficult to determine her beginning. The 
first Olympiad in 776 B. C. is accepted by 
some, including Grote, as the date, but 
archaeological research in the past century 
has produced evidence of a much earlier be- 
ginning—perhaps, the second millenium. 
This evidence of excavation has posed many 
questions of race, script, and religion to the 
scholars which cast doubt that the civiliza- 
tions of these earlier ages—Minoan and My- 
caenean—belong to an Hellenic people. 

I an content to begin with the heroic, 
or Homeric age which followed the first 
Olympiad. This was followed by the pe- 
riod in which Greece attained her greatest 
renown and won for it the designation of 
“golden age.” 

Homer, as the author of the Odyssey and 
the poet of the Illiad, was the bible of the 
ancient Greeks and Greek constitutional de- 
velopment would be unintelligible without 
the poet. 

The Homeric state saw the first germs, 
not only of oligarchy—that is, rule by the 
few—and the democracy of later Greece, but 
also of all the various forms of constitutions 
known to the Western World. 

(Incidentally, it was in Homeric society 
that women enjoyed a greater freedom and 
received greater respect than in the Athens 
of Sophocles and Pericles—the latter being 
the great Peloponnesian orator. It is also 
interesting to observe that the women of 
Greece were given suffrage and voted for the 
first time on February 19 of this year.) 

With the intellectual, political, cultural 
and religious contributions she was making, 
the dawn of the sixth century B. C., ushered 
in the Golden Age and saw the Greek race 
and its influence extending from the Py- 
renees to the Caucasus and from southern 
Russia to northern Africa. By such time 
she had attained a fully developed national 
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self-consciousness designated by the na- 
tional name of “Hellenes.” 

Then came the Persian conquest under 
Cyrus and the closing of the East to Greek 
influence and enterprise. This conflict saw 
an attempt to present a common resistance 
by the city-states, as they were known, of 
Greece. After the stinging defeat by the 
Persians at Lade in 494 B. C., later redeemed 
on the plains where “The Mountains looks 
on Marathon, and Marathon looks on the 
sea,” 490 B. C., employing the strategy of 
Miltiades, the Greeks were stimulated to a 
heightened sense of national unity which 
foretold the formation of conferedations or 
leagues for mutual defense—to some of 
which reference may be made. 

Two important political movements thus 
evolved—the imperial and the democratic. 
Theretofore, Greece had meant, politically, 
an aggregate of independent city-states, 
with the principle of autonomy accepted as 
the most sacred of all political principles. 

This principle was embraced by no less 
than the Founding Fathers of our own great 
land in the establishment, in 1787, of “an 
indissoluble Union of indestructible States,” 
theoretically, preserved in the 10th amend- 
ment, but which has been so often violated, 
with impunity, by the arrogation of powers 
and countenanced, as well as, unfortu- 
nately, invited, encroachments of the Fed- 
eral Government in the form of grants-in- 
aid, that it has become “SOP’’—standard 
operating procedure—for those who hold no 
regard for constitutional integrity but re- 
sort, rather, to sociological, psychological, 
political and economic considerations in 
justification thereof. 


It was Sparta of Peloponnesia—whose 
popular fame stems from the heroic and 
desperate courage displayed by her sons, to 
which the world thrills, as they fought under 
Leonidas to hold the pass at Thermopylae 
and died there in “obedience to her com- 
mand,” who led the formation of a very 
loose federal union among the majority of 
her sister city-states. 

This effort at federalization was followed 
by the Dalian Confederacy in 477 B. C., under 
Athenian leadership. It was, perhaps, a 
noble effort to transcend the isolation of the 
current political system for a confederation 
of autonomous allies. It, however, was 
founded upon the unworkable theory of col- 
lective security. Athens, always associated 
in the popular mind as Greece, being the 
dominant party, condemned the league, it- 
self, to failure and, shortly thereafter, came 
the Athenian empire—thus inaugurating im- 
perialism in Greek political practice. 

Strangely, the so-called diplomats and 
statesmen of today take no heed of the prece- 
dents of the past as they attempt to form 
international organizations on the quick- 
sands of unworkable premises. I am, of 
course, referring to the present-day United 
Nations organization. To make it work, even 
idealistically, necessarily involves the sur- 
render, in varying degree, of national sov- 
ereignty and integrity and thus, theoretic- 
ally, every signatory state must become and 
be equal in every respect with every other 
member. Without this, such an organization 
is doomed, as was the Delian League. 

Instead of accepting the experience of the 
ages, there are those who adopt the head- 
in-the-sand attitude that everybody will be 
a good boy once he joins our organization. 
This is the ill-conceived concept of the one- 
worlders and the Atlantic unionists. 

But back to the ascendancy of the 
Athenian Empire following the collapse of 
the Delian Confederacy. For awhile, Athens 
thrived as a power contributing to the de- 
velopment of civilization—especially in polit- 
ical advancement. Her constitution, attrib- 
uted to the handiwork of the great phil- 
osopher and statesman, Aristotle, who lived 
from 384-322 B. C., was both historical and 
descriptive. It followed, somewhat, the 
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earlier Solonian constitution which struck 
at the roots of privilege by including wrongs 
done to citizens individually in the category 
of wrongs done to the state. Cleisthenes, 
also, was an extraconstitutional lawmaker 
and gave substance to the form of the con- 
stitution of Solon, as well as gave the de- 
mocracy of the country a new electoral basis 
in which old associations and vested in- 
terests became ineffective. 

The codification of the law of Athens by 
Dracon gave to the world one of its great 
codes which ranks with those of Hammurabi, 
Moses and later, Justinian. 

A deterioration in moral and constitutional 
integrity among Athenian leaders, accom- 
panied by the apathy of the people, led 
Athens to the policy of appeasement. From 
such lessons of history, we should be fore- 
warned and thus avoid the inevitable con- 
sequences of destruction. 

Her “foreign policy” found its root in the 
idea of “balance of power” as enunciated by 
the great Grecian orator, Demosthenes, who 
decried the decaying patriotism of the coun- 
try as he foresaw the damaging results to 
soon befall the Athenian world with the 
allegiance of the people divided between the 
cause of empire and the cause of autonomy, 
thus paving the way for the rise of Macedon. 
Adherence to this policy invited outside 
interference, which was provided by Phillip 
II, and so successfully pursued by his illus- 
trious son, Alexander, as he rode forth on his 
favorite Thracian horse, Bucephalas, and dis- 
patched the Gordian knot. So attached 
was the conqueror to his horse, that he com- 
memorated his death in 326 B. C., with the 
building of a city, Bucephala. 

It was Alexander’s short, but spectacular, 
career—33 years—that became a major turn- 
ing point in history. To him, as one of the 
very few, it was given to modify the whole 
future of the human race. Alexander the 
Great originated two forces—Hellenism and 
the monarchical ideal. He made the person 
of the monarch sacred; from which the west, 
subsequently, evolved the spurious doctrine 
of “the divine right of Kings” and which, to 
maintain, has left the pages of history 
strewn with the wrecks of humanity and 
stained with the blood of martyrs. 

In creating Hellenism, he provided, for the 
first time, a common type of civilization, with 
a common language, literature and art, as 
well as a common form of political organi- 
zation. 

For centuries following Alexander's death, 
classic Greek was the language of literature 
and religion, of commerce and administra- 
tion. He created a universal empire and a 
universal culture in the 70-odd cities which 
he built. While his temporal empire per- 
ished at his death, nevertheless, its central 
ideal survived, namely, that of municipal 
freedom of the Greek pole is within the 
framework of an imperial system. 

With the collapse of the Achaean League 
and the fall of Corinth at the beginning of 
the Roman conquest in 146 B. C., Greek po- 
litical power waned but her influence on the 
development of all phases of civilization con- 
tinued unabated, so strongly was her back- 
ground entrenched in sound principles. 

This was a source of irritation to the Ro- 
man conquerors after the fall of the empire 
of the Caesars in 476 A. D., and lesser Roman 
rulers, such as Constantine and Justinian I, 
who had no regard for Greek culture, set out 
to definitely counteract Hellenism (1) by 
propagating Roman law in Greece, (2) by im- 
pairing the power of self-governing city- 
states and (3) by closing the philosophical 
schools at Athens, well knowing that “The 
cultivated mind is the guardian genius of 
democracy,” as stated by Lamar. 

Greece became a weakened province and 
her culture declined rapidly. Slavonic in- 
cursions became more frequent until the 
Slovenes were finally repelled by the Empress 
Irene, through success of arms, with the 
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gains thereby to be later consolidated, with 
the aid of the Greek clergy, about the middle 
of the ninth century. 

After the Byzantine period, which was dis- 
solved by the Latins in 1204, appears the be- 
ginning of Ottoman influence. 

Constantinople had been the capital of the 
Roman Empire in the East from 330 A. D., 
until it fell to the Turks in 1453. The Turks, 
thereafter, wielded dominion over the area of 
Greece until the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Being a liberty-loving people and believing 
in the governmental principle of autonomy, 
it was inevitable that the smoldering fires of 
Greek freedom would sometime, somehow, 
emerge in a great conflagration of independ- 
ence. The influence of the French Revolu- 
tion contributed to the rekindling of the 
flames of nationalism and a burning desire 
for freedom and independence in the Greek 
people. 

The Greek Revolution of 1821 was, there- 
fore, not unexpected. Lord Byron espoused 
her cause and came to Missolonghi where he 
died while aiding in the war effort in 1824. 
Fortunately, also, like the earlier Serbian re- 
volt in 1804, she received help from Russia— 
not altogether altruistically, however, since 
Catharine II coveted Constantinople and thus 
encouraged the Greek revolt, resulting in the 
establishment of the independent kingdom 
in 1833 and the beginning of her modern 
history. 

Time does not permit a detailed discus- 
sion of the War of Greek Independence, but 
I can assure you of Greek extraction, as well 
as all others, that the valor and sacrifices of 
her sons and daughters—the forebears of 
many of you here tonight—had their coun- 
terpart at Valley Forge and at the Alamo, 
the latter battle prompting the orator of 
later day to proclaim that ‘“‘Thermopylae has 
its messenger of defeat; the Alamo had 
none.” 

The spirit of Thermopylae, which car- 
ried the Greek people to independence in 
1821 under the leadership of Marco Bazzaris, 
enabled them to successfully repel, with bril- 
liant strategy, the invasion of their homeland 
by the Italian dictator on October 28, 1940, 
in World War II. Miussolini’s defeat was 
humiliating to the Axis and caused Hitler to 
intervene with German reinforcements in 
April 1941. The continued resistance by 
patriotic guerrilla bands provided entertain- 
ment for the German occupation forces. 
Thus, even in occupation, the Grecian pa- 
triots continued to make wholesome contri- 
butions to the cause of freedom. 

Of course, Greece of modern times has 
never regained the heights of the Homeric 
Age—neither have other nations of glorious 
antiquity—Egypt, Babylon, Persia, Carthage, 
Rome, to mention some. The times and 
world conditions have not been, and are not 
now, conducive thereto. 

Political, social, and economy factors—de- 
scribed in modern-day language best, per- 
haps, as “geo-politics’—have fostered a new 
and different civilization. The old balance 
of power policy of ancient Athens has been 
practiced in Europe, as well as in other parts 
of the world, in varying degree, since before 
the time of Metternich and power politics 
is not without its disciples today. 

Modern Greece, however, despite interne- 
cine feuds and other internal disturbances 
instigated, as in recent years by the com- 
munistic Soviet, nevertheless, has resumed 
a respectable position among freedom-loving 
peoples. 

Regardless of her curtailment in the ex- 
ercise of modern-day political, military, and 
economic might, as measured by the stand- 
ards of material assets, which all too often 
and unfortunately seem to be the test, his- 
tory cannot erase, time cannot efface, mem- 
ory cannot forget, civilization cannot evalu- 
ate the glory that was Greece, and the pro- 
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found effect the Homeric and Golden Ages 
and subsequent centuries have had, and will 
continue to have, upon the world in religion, 
science, medicine, astronomy, philosophy, 
mathematics, literature, sculpture, art, ar- 
chitecture, oratory, government. 

The Hellenic influence continues through 
the diffusion of Greek culture rather than 
through blood. A knowledge of the names 
and accomplishments and contributions of 
her famous sons was once considered essen- 
tial to ordinary education, but are now stud- 
ied, perhaps, and recalled only by scholars, 
yet they constitute a galaxy of the great. 
Even so, some Greek names are among the 
most familiar to people generally, such as 
Helen of Troy, Achilles, Hercules, Atlas, 
Midas, Bacchus. 

The physician of today takes his oath of 
service to humanity as prescribed by Hip- 
pocrates. The great lessons of Aesopian 
fables are unsurpassed in moral value. The 
tragedians, playwrights, and poets, in the 
persons of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes, are figures oi great sig- 
nificance in human history. 

The rhetoric of Corax of Syracuse, trans-- 
ported to Athens by his pupil, Tisias, doubt- 
less aided the inspiring Phillipics of De- 
mosthenes, the eulogies of Pericles, the pleas 
for Panhellenism of Isocrates, called the 
prince of rhetoricians, the eloquence of Hy- 
pereides, Aeschines, Lycurgus, Demetrius of 
Phalerum, and Deinarchus, whose impor- 
tance to the historian cannot be measured. 

The father of history, Herodotus, who 
wrote of the Persian wars; Thucydides, with 
his record of the Peloponnesian War; and 
Xenophon and his Anabasis, an account of 
the expedition of the Ten Thousand, and his 
eulogy of Agesilaus, the Spartan King, and 
the historians of Alexander’s reign—Ptolemy, 
Aristobulus, Callisthenes, Onesicritus, and 
Nearchus—whose chronologies recount the 
theme of this talk—‘“the glory that was 
Greece.” 

The great mathematician and inventor, 
Archimedes, who proposed to move the earth 
if given a place to stand, devised numerous 
ingenious contrivances, including the water- 
screw, and his extension of geometric meth- 
ods of exhaustion, as originated by Exodus 
and followed by Euclid, made him famous. 

The Praxitelean designed friezes of ar- 
chaic decorative sculptures along the entab- 
latures of the magnificent temples of Assus, 
of Athena Nike, of Apollo near Miletus, the 
Athenian Treasury at Delphi, the great altar 
of Zeus at Pergamum, of Poseidon and 
others, including the most famous of all, the 
Parthenon on the Acropolis with its Pana- 
thenaic friezes, have inspired the artists and 
sculptors of subsequent centuries. 

(Incidentally, the only replica of the 
Parthenon stands in Centennial Park in the 
capitol city of my native State of Tennes- 
see.) 

The paintings of the masters—Polygnot- 
us, Micon, Panaenus adorning the great por- 
ticos of Athens and Delphi have disappeared 
but their styles, along with those of Zeuxis 
and Aristides and others have long influ- 
enced their successors. 

The philosophy and logic of the great 
Athenian, Socrates, who “drank the hem- 
lock” following his conviction for impiety 
in 399 B. C.imbued his disciples—Alcibiades, 
Plato, Parmimedes, Zeno, Aristotle, with his 
announcements of inductive arguments and 
universal definitions and the founding of 
the doctrine of absolute morality based on 
the conception of a felicity which is of man 
as man, set the course of philosophy and 
reasoning for all time to come. 

The development of Greek law came 
through the _ city-states. Revolutionary 
changes occurred in the transition from 
family or tribal justice to the constitutional 
law of the city-states about the seventh 


century, B.C. During the ensuing 300 years 


the constitutions and codes of Solon, Cleis- 
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thenes, Dracon, and Aristotle tended to con- 
verge as the movement in Greece was toward 
increased uniformity while at the time pre- 
serving the principle of autonomy. From 
such came the constitutions of the Western 
World, and especially do we recognize the 
similarity of provisions of our national char- 
ter to the principles of Grecian constitutional 
law as relates to the doctrine of States rights. 

The oracles of ancient Greece, at which 
were revealed the divinations of the great 
gods and goddesses—Zeus, Apollo, Aphro- 
dite, Athene, Artemis, Ares, Hermes—became 
the symbol of unquestioned authority by 
which men of all subsequent generations 
have been adjured to speak, as said by Peter, 
if at all,” as the oracles of God.” 

The revival of the Olympic games by the 
Western World is but another tribute the 
modern age pays to the contribution of the 
Golden Age of Greece in the field of physical 
contests, whose winners celebrated their vic- 
tories with the singing of hymns by the poet 
Archilochus. 

The list of great contributions, as well 
as of great contributors, to the development 
of all civilization could be extended ad in- 
finitum, but time does not here permit. Only 
one other reference will be indulged and 
that relates to her contributions of language 
and to religion. 

Her classic language carries the adoration 
of Chistendom as the language of the New 
Testament. Her religious appreciation and 
superstition was perceived by no less than 
the Peerless Apostle to the Gentile World, 
as he passed along and beheld their devo- 
tions, followed by his masterful address on 
Mar’s hill to the Men of Athens, declaring 
unto them “The Unknown God’’ whom they 
“ignorantly worshipped,” appealing to their 
intelligence and developing, with unanswer- 
able logic, and with timely references to 
their own system of worship, the proposition 
that the “God that hath made the world and 
all things therein dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands” as did their great god 
Zeus in the temple on Mount Olympus, 
“neither is worshipped with men’s hands” 
and in whom “we live and move, and have 
our being, as certain also of your own poets 
have said.” 

The heritage that has been yours— 
throughout the ages is reflected in the quali- 
ties of good citizenship you and your fellows 
practice in your adopted land for some, as 
well as being the native land of younger gen- 
erations. Your part in civic enterprise—na- 
tional, State, or local—has always been note- 
worthy and commendable. Your contribu- 
tions to the community and Nation, in peace 
and in war in defense of freedom has marked 
you as patriots. The spirit of the ancient 
Greeks of the Golden Age pervades your citi- 
enship as reflected in your conduct and atti- 
tude as members of the body-politic of this 
State and Nation. We could well use more 
such men and women; boys and girls of your 
type in the further and future development 
of our great land and in the cause of consti- 
tutional government and national integrity. 
May the illustrious heroes of the glory that 
was Greece inspire you to greater fields of 
service and your conduct be an example of 
those of all lands seeking to preserve free- 
dom. 

With the observance, in appropriate man- 
ner, I hope, of this anniversary of Greek in- 
dependence, so meaningful in the course of 
freedom, let us, from them and other hon- 
ored dead, take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain, 
and that this Nation, under God, and any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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Happy Ending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily 
Telegram of March 16, 1956: 

Happy ENDING 


The news that a United States Government 
tax-payment check for $87,195 has been re- 
ceived in Adrian is a happy ending to a 3- 
year-old struggle. Within due time Madison 
Township also will receive a similar check 
for $35,000. 

The funds will go to municipal Adrian, to 
Madison Township, to the two school dis- 
tricts, and to the county. All of these local 
units of government have been pinched 
financially because the Federal Government 
decided in 1953 that it was not obligated to 
make payments in lieu of taxes on the 
United States Air Force plant on East Beech- 
er Street. Almost without warning the local 
units lost about 10 percent of their tax rev- 
enues. The financial pinch has been acute 
at t'mes. 

The Federal Government's tax payment 
money will be welcome in Adrian and Madi- 
son Township. But the victory for the city, 
the township, and the school districts cannot 
be measured strictly in dollars and cents. 
An important principle was involved here. 
It was a question of whether the United 
States Government, the owner of property in 
an industrial and a competitive field, had the 
moral right to claim tax exemption. In the 
case of the United States Air Force plant in 
Adrian the Government, at the same time, 
has received certain financial benefit from 
the property under a lease arrangement with 
the Bridgeport Brass Corp. 

Operating under a no-tax-liability policy 
the Federal Government theoretically could 
lease its properties to private operators at a 
lower rate; it could compete with private in- 
dustry, if such was the desire, from a most 
enviable position. Without tax liability the 
Federal Government could produce for less, 
and sell for less, at the expense of private 
industry. Every plant owner who could es- 
cape $87,195 a year in taxes either could sell 
for less and produce for less or pay higher 
dividends. It was a nationally unhealthy 
situation with the Federal Government 
claiming tax exemptions on industrial prop- 
erties. And some 99 such plants now exist 
in the United States. 


The United States Congress was wise in 
adopting legislation to deal with the matter. 
The stopgap legislation will be effective 
through 1958. In the meantime it is hoped 
that some permanent solution can be 
reached. The Federal Government always 
should be liable for local taxes when it oper- 
ates or exists in competition with private 
interests. 

It also is morally wrong for the Federal 
Government to say that municipalities must 
furnish water and sewer services, police pro- 
tection and fire pretection, streets and high- 
ways for such plants without tax responsi- 
bility. If a showdown ever developed, the 
municipalities probably would be within 
their rights in denying the Federal Govern- 
ment such services without tax or some other 
type of payment. At the same time it is 
morally wrong for the Federal Government 
to claim that it has no responsibility for the 

“schools, or the township government that 
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serve such plants and the people who work 
in them. So it is a victory in principle for 
Adrian and Madison as well as a victory in 
dollars and cents. 

Mayor Porter is to be commended for his 
determination in protecting Adrian’s rights 
in the problem. He personally furnished 
much of the evidence on which congressional 
legislation was based. And it was Repre- 
sentative GEORGE MEADER, of the Michigan 
Second District, who led the fight for that 
legislation in Congress, ably assisted by the 
Michigan Senators. Adrian and Madison 
have good reason to rejoice today, along with 
98 other communities where Government 
plants are located. 

But it must be remembered that the leg- 
islation under which that $87,195 check 
comes to Adrian is of a temporary nature. 
Within 4 years permanent legislation must 
be adopted to make certain that the Federal 
Government, especially when it enters the 
field of private industry, assumes its fair and 
just tax responsibilities. Now that the war 
emergency has ended, perhaps the best an- 
swer of all would call for the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned plants to private interests. The 
Federal Government has little reason to be in 
business today, and certainly not to the 
extent that it was in 1943 and 1944, 


Kalkaska Air Force Base, Kalkaska, Mich. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be called upon to vote 
on legislation authorizing the defense 
military construction program for fiscal 
year 1957. That legislation authorizes 
construction amounting to a total of 
$2.2 billion for projects deemed vital to 
our national security. 

It is impossible for us as Members of 
Congress to be fully familiar with every 
aspect of this important legislation. 
However, when an instance arises with 
respect to such legislation, that threatens 
to squander the taxpayers’ money and 
irresponsibly retard the development of 
a defense installation described as 
urgent by the Department of the Air 
Force, it is essential that the matter be 
called promptly to the attention of the 
membership of this distinguished body. 
I regret that such an instance is con- 
tained in the defense military construc- 
tion bill, H. R. 9893. I refer specifically 
to the portion of the bill authorizing the 
appropriation of funds for the Kalkaska 
Air Force Base, Kalkaska, Mich. 

In the action of the House Armed 
Services Committee in transferring the 
location of the base from Kalkaska, 
Mich., to Manistee, Mich., there can be 
no question that the American taxpay- 
ers’ money will be squandered and the 
defenses of the United States irre- 
sponsibly retarded. 

The membership of the House may 
recall that on March 13, 1956, in a speech 
that I delivered in this Chamber, I first 
called attention to this matter. My re- 
marks on this subject at that time ap- 
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pear beginning on page 4117 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 13. 

In that speech I cited the fact that 
in the early fall of 1954 following thor- 
ough study of possible sites by the De- 
partment of the Air Force and by the 
interested committees of Congress, work 
was begun on a jet interceptor airkase 
at Kalkaska, Mich. The actual con- 
struction work was undertaken only 
after the Congress had authorized the 
construction and had _ appropriated 
funds for the initial expenditure of $8.6 
million with respect to the Kalkaska 
Base. 

The development of the Kalkaska 
Base was described by the Department 
of the Air Force as being in the best 
interest of the Air Force. The im- 
portance of immediate development of 
the base was further described by the 
Air Force as necessary to meet an ur- 
gent air defense requirement. The cost 
of the Kalkaska Base was estimated to 
be significantly less in original construc- 
tion cost and substantially less in an- 
nual maintenance cost than similar costs 
pertaining to any other site considered. 

In my remarks of March 13, I went 
on to relate how certain persons seeking 
to further their selfish interests had en- 
deavored to have the jet interceptor base 
transferred from the Kalkaska area to 
a less satisfactory site near Manistee, 
Mich. I explained and documented how 
such a transfer would cause a minimum 
of 1 year’s delay in the completion of a 
vital link in our northern defense perim- 
eter intended to protect the north cen- 
tral industrial area of the United States 
from Detroit to Chicago. I also ex- 
plained and documented the way in 
which the transfer from Kalkaska to 
Manistee would not only result in the 
abandonment of taxpayer’s money al- 
ready spent on the development of the 
base at Kalkaska but would also sig- 
nificantly increase the total cost of the 
development of the base. In my remarks 
of March 13, I also pointed out factors 
pertaining to troop morale considera- 
tions that dictated that the airbase be 
located at Kalkaska in the interest of 
promoting troop welfare and furthering 
our national security. 

In my remarks of March 13 I thought 
that I had fully discussed the reasons 
why it was essential that the air base be 
retained at Kalkaska, Mich. and not 
transferred to Manistee, Mich. How- 
ever, since that time certain additional 
matters relating to this subject have 
been brought to my attention. This 
additional information makes the mo- 
tives of the self-seeking individuals en- 
deavoring to transfer the base to 
Manistee, Mich. even more questionable 
and the propriety of the methods they 
have used to accomplish this end even 
more dubious than these motives and 
methods had appeared at the time of my 
previous speech. 

The motivation for their efforts to 
transfer the base relates to their per- 
sonal convenience and to their abhor- 
rence of possible association with our 
American boys wearing the uniform of 
the United States Air Force. Mr. 
Speaker, I will have more to say on that 
later. 
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The: self-appointed czar of this mi- 
nority group effort to obstruct the de- 
velopment of an airbase at Kalkaska, 
Mich. that the Air Force has termed 
urgent to our national security, is an 
occasional summertime resident of the 
Kalkaska area who owns property in the 
area assessed at $3,800 in value and who 
paid $100.70 in taxes on that property 
for the year 1955. The individual head- 
ing this irresponsible obstructionist 
movement actually lives in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

This $100 a year summertime tax- 
payer would deny to the year-around 
taxpayers of Kalkaska the opportunity 
of seeing their community prosperity en- 
hanced by virtue of the $5.8 million pay- 
roll that would attend locating the jet 
base at Kalkaska. He would prefer that 
the community lose that multimillion 
dollar payroll so that his summertime 
peace and tranquility to which he con- 
tributes $100 a year would not be dis- 
turbed. ._The Department of the Air 
Force has expressed a view that because 
of community and recreational facilities 
that will be available to Air Force per- 
sonnel, the Kalkaska site is the most de- 
sirable location considered in connection 
with locating the jet base in northern 
Michigan. This part-time resident of 
Kalkaska would sacrifice the morale and 
welfare of our military personnel for 
his part-time convenience. 

In a letter dated October 5, 1955 which 
this St. Louis “constituent” sent to 
citizens in the Kalkaska area soliciting 
the donation of funds to thwart the Air 
Force in the development of an Air Force 
base essential to our national defense 
stated in his letter as follows: 

We have employed two lawyers in St. Louis 
and will shortly employ a third one in the 
State of Michigan. 


He goes on to say with reference to the 
two lawyers in St. Louis: 

Both of these men know their way around 
Washington and are close to several in- 
fluential Members of Congress. 


The sinister implication of the expres- 
sion in this St. Louis “constituent’s” let- 
ter to the effect that the two lawyers in 
St. Louis are “close to several influential 
Members of Congress’? should be care- 
fully considered by every Member of 
Congress in his vote as to whether or not 
this vital air base should be retained at 
Kalkaska, Mich., as desired by the Air 
Force or whether it should be transferred 
to Manistee, Mich., as desired by a few 
part-time residents of the State of Mich- 
igan. I can’t help but wonder why the 
third lawyer from Michigan that this 
St. Louis ‘‘constituent” proposes to hire 
is necessary if the two lawyers from St. 
Louis have the Washington influence 
that he claims for them. Mr. Speaker, 
is this another instance of a person seek- 
ing to substitute influence for merit, in 
endeavoring to further a cause before 
the Congress of the United States? I 
think it is, Mr. Speaker, and, therefore, I 
am confident that the Congress will not 
sustain him in his selfish purpose. 

My St. Louis ‘‘constituent” recently 
sent to me a petition allegedly repre- 
senting the alleged views of approxi- 
mately 700 signatories in opposition to 
the location of the air base at Kalkaska, 
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I instigated an investigation to determine 
the validity of that petition. I have 
recently received reports on that investi- 
gation in the forms of a telegram from 
the Honorable Merle C. Lutz, President 
of the Kalkaska Air Base Committee and 
also a sworn affidavit from the Honorable 
Hollis W. Morgan, President of the Kal- 
kaska County Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Speaker, at this point in my remarks 
I will include the telegram and the 
affidavit: 
TRAVERSE CiTy, MicH., March 23, 1956. 
Representative Victor A. KNox, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

March 16, 690 cards addressed to signers of 
Comfort’s petition were mailed at the post 
office of Traverse City, Mich., as of this date 
March 26 9:30 a. m., the following returns 
have beén experienced: 94 returned—un- 
known, 30 returned—moved, 1 returned— 
deceased, 3 returned—no reason given, 37 
returned—no such post office, 21 returned— 
insufficient address, 53 signers have indi- 
cated they are no longer opposed, 136 are still 
opposed to the site, 8 are undecided. 

MERLE C. LuTz, 
President, Kalkaska Air Base 
Committee, Inc. 
KALKASKA COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE, 
Katkaska, Mich., March 17, 1956. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I, hereby, certify that I have conducted an 
investigation of the attached petition cir- 
culated in protest of the Kalkaska Jet Base 
in the summer of 1955 and I submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

There are 690 signatures entered on the 
petition of which 536 are reported here. Not 
one signature bares a Kalkaska address: 294 
are found to be property owners, including 
husband and wife; 59 are year around resi- 
dents (husband and wife and family); 313 
are summer residents, or visitors (weekends 
to two months); 154 are completely un- 
known signatures; 9 are duplicate signa- 
tures; 1 is deceased for approximately two 
years; 23 minors (mostly early teenagers in- 
cluding two children of Hartley Comfort). 

I hereby certify that the above report is 
true and accurate to the best of my knowl- 
eldge. 

HOLLIs W. Morcan, 
President, Kalkaska County Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me a 
Notary Public in and for Kalkaska County 
on this 17th day of March 1956. 

MILDRED E. SHOEMAKER, 
Notary Public, Kalkaska County. 
My commission expires August 16, 1959. 


Mr. Speaker. these two documents are 
significant in that they demonstrate the 
deceit being used by those who would 
prevent the location of the jet base at 
Kalkaska. 

ThuS far, Mr. Speaker, in my remarks 
on this vital subject today, I have docu- 
mented the facts that, First, the minority 
group of part-time residents in the Kal- 
kaska area who are seeking to thwart the 
efforts of the Department of the Air 
Force to complete the vital link in the air 
security of our Nation have resorted to 
the pressures of influence, and, second, 
have resorted to deceitful misrepresenta- 
tions, in their efforts to accomplish their 
purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, without attempting to 
minimize the serious gravity of those two 
devious methods that have been em- 
ployed by this minority group that seek 
the transfer of this jet base to the Manis- 
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tee area, there is a third factor with re- 
spect to their methods that causes me 
even greater concern and that must be 
“called to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House. 
Mr. Speaker, that third factor con- 
cerns the effort on the part of the same 
‘individual who is purchasing influence 
and practicing deceit to keep the Kal- 
kaska base from being completed, to at- 
tain support for his selfish efforts by 
making scurrilous and opprobrious at- 
tacks upon the moral character of the 
men and women serving in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. This in- 
dividual has expressed opposition to the 
location of the jet base at Kalkaska for 
the reason that “Around a military es- 
tablishment unfortunately are found 
saloons, taverns, motels of question char- 
acter, bawdy houses, and so forth.” This 
same individual has said: ‘Traverse City 
with two bases in its area already can 
point to an alarming increase in delin- 
quency. Thirty-five cases of illegitima- 
cy, traceable to these bases is something 
the families do not want in the Chain of 
Lakes area.” I have had both of these al- 
legations carefully checked by the appro- 
priate police officials in the Traverse City 
area. Ihave been informed in sworn af- 
fidavits from these officials that not only 
are these allegations untrue but the fact 
is that the military personnel located in 
the Treaverse City area have a record of 
rendering substantial community service 
to the citizens of that area. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rrec- 
orp I would like to include those af- 
fidavits as part of my remarks. 

AFFIDAVIT 

TRAVERSE City, Micu., March 17, 1956. 

1. That I have been sheriff Grand Traverse 
County for the past 6 years, and associated 
with law enforcement for the past 10 years. 

2. That during this period, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, and especially fol- 
lowing a thorough study of record, that the 
following facts are presented: 

A. That there has been no above normal 
increase in crime, or reason to suspicion that 
there is, either due to the Empire Air Force 
Base or to the United States Coast Guard Air 
Station located in Traverse City. 

(a) That, quite to the contrary, both of 
these installations have been a decided asset 
as assistance*to law enforcement agencies, 
and that this assistance has been rendered 
to law enforcement agencies both under the 
official direction of commanding officers apart 
and separate from official duty nature, and 
as individuals during off-duty periods. 

(b) That as examples of this assistance to 
law enforcement are quoted: 

(1) The many assistances given in the res- 
cue of resorters encountering trouble on the 
many lakes of the region. ° 

(2) The assistance given in the finding 
of lost children, lost hunters, etc. 

(3) The assistance given in searches 
for drowned bodies, and the subsequent find- 
ing of same, as a result of their efforts. 

(4) The assistance rendered during large 
fires and other emergencies. 

3. That, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, there has been absolutely no increase 
in the rate of illegitimacy, or any related in- 
cidents or crimes, within the jurisdiction of 
this department. 


RICHARD WEILER, 
Sheriff, Grand Traverse County, Mich. 
STATE oF MICHIGAN, 
County of Grand Traverse: 
On this 17th day of March 1956 before me, 
a notary public in and for said county, per- 
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sonally appeared Richard Weiler, known by 
me to be the sheriff of Grand Traverse 
County, Mich., and who signed and acknowl- 
edged the foregoing instrument as his free 
act and deed. 
MADELYN E. KELSCH, 
Notary Public, Grand Traverse County, 
Mich. 
My commission expires March 25, 1956. 





AFFIDAVIT 
Crry OF TRAVERSE CITY, MICH., 
March 17, 1956. 

This is to certify that I, Charles Woodrow, 
am the chief of police in the city of Traverse 
City and have been for the past 14 years. I 
have been in police work in the city of Tra- 
verse City for the past 28 years. 

In a letter to Mr. Donald Quarles, Secretary 
of the Air Force, dated August 30, 1955, Mr. 
Hartley-B. Comfort alleges in paragraph No. 8 
of this letter: “Traverse City, with two bases 
in its area, already can point to an alarming 
increase in delinquency. Thirty-five cases of 
illegitimacy traceable to these bases is some- 
thing the families do not want in the ‘Chain 
of Lakes’ area.” 

I would like to make the following state- 
ment: 

That, to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, there has been no abnormal increase in 
crime, delinquency, or illegitimacy since the 
establishment of these bases, and that, quite 
on the contrary, the personnel have been ex- 
tremely well behaved. We have had the ut- 
most cooperation from both bases in the han- 
dling of what few minor problems that have 


come up. 
CHARLES WooprRow, 
Chief of Police, Traverse City, Mich. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Grand Traverse: 

On this 17th day of March 1956 before me, 
notary public in and for said county, person- 
ally appeared Charles Woodrow, known by me 
to be the chief of police of the city of Tra- 
verse City, Mich., who signed and acknowl- 
edged the foregoing instrument as his free 
act and deed. ’ 

MADELYN E. KELScH, 
Notary Public, Grand Traverse 
County, Mich. 
My commission expires March 25, 1956. 


Mr. Speaker, neither the patriotic peo- 
ple of the Kalkaska area nor I as their 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States initially sought to have the 
jet air base located in their lovely com- 
munity. It is typical of the people in 
that community, however, that when 
they learned that the Department of the 
Air Force desired to build an air-base in- 
stallation in their area that was vital to 
the defense of the United States, they 
immediately undertook to cooperate 
wholeheartedly with the Department of 
the Air Force in the completion of that 
project. The people of the community 
have already spent tens of thousands of 
dollars acquiring land to be donated to 
the Federal Government, enlarging 
school facilities, and improving recrea- 
tional facilities to assure completion of 
the base and to assure maintenance of 
troop morale at a high level for the mili- 
tary personnel to be stationed there. The 
citizens of Kalkaska demonstrated in a 
typically American way that they wanted 
and would welcome the Air Force as an 
addition to their community. 

Mr. Speaker, the Air Force also wanted 
Kalkaska. The reasons for the decision 
by the Department of the Air Force to 
locate at Kalkaska can best be summa- 
rized by inserting in the record at this 
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point in my remarks excerpts from the 
testimony of Mr. John M. Ferry, Special 
Assistant for Installations of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Rorce before the House 


Armed Services Committee on March 7, 


1956, in connection with that committee’s 
consideration of H. R. 9893, authorizing 
construction for the military depart- 
ments for fiscal year 1957. 

The Air Force is satisfied with the Kal- 
kaska site, from an operational and com- 
munity viewpoint. It is the cheapest site 
for construction of any of those that we 
have surveyed. It has a great advantage in 
that the plans for construction are sub- 
stantially completed. The land is being in 
the press of being acquired and donated in 
fee by the community and we have a lease 
on some 7,000 acres of State land, which 
we are ready to move in on. * * * Itisa 
matter of importance that this go forward 
rapidly. Not only because of the need and 
desirability of establishing a base for our 
fighters as a protection to the central part 
of the country, but in order to establish the 
SAGE installation which is a part of the 
network of protection for the whole northern 
border of our country. * * * 

The project of the SAGE installation is of 
the utmost importance. The plans are ready. 
We could go forward placing contracts within 
a matter of weeks if it wree established that 
the installation will go at Kalkaska. * * * 

In establishing the desirability of our base 
at Kalkaska, we gave considerable weight to 
the fact that we had obtained community 
support. By that I mean housing, schools, 
churches, social centers, close to our base, 
which is one of the factors involved in the 
selection of such a thing. 

> . om o * 

Mr. Ferry. Without looking at my figures, 
sir, it is about $18 million cheaper than 
Cadillac, but in annual costs, which I shall 
bring out later, it is considerably cheaper 
than Cadillac because of this SAGE installa- 
tion. 

I would like to point out one fact which is 
of great importance. 

Here is Torch Lake, which Mr. Comfort 
discussed with you today, and pointed out 
there are expensive properties around here, 
which is true. 

Here is the relationship of our base to 
Torch Lake. You will note it is a matter of 
about 8 miles away. 

There is the runway. The pattern will 
bring planes ih on the east-west heading, 
because there are prevailing winds, which 
will substantially keep them away from any 
of the Torch Lake area, so that the possibility 
of annoyance from noise of these jet planes 
is very minimal in the Torch Lake area. 

I have never been quite clear as to just 
what the objection to the Torch Lake resi- 
dents was to this, because of the fact that 
it is relatively remote from their prop- 
ay. *.* * 

Under these circumstances, sir, I believe 
that it is in the best interests of the Air 
Force to expedite the construction of this 
property that is badly needed. We are ready 
to go forward with the concurrence of the 
committee.* * * 

* 7 . * s 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the committee can 
understand after Cadillac had been rejected 
by the Appropriations Committee you ap- 
pointed a board to make further studies, and 
the board made its findings and conclusions 
and recommended Kalkaska? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. 
aa CHAIRMAN, Did they examine Manis- 

Mr. Ferry. They examined three sites. 

The CHAIRMAN. Which three sites? 

Mr. Ferry. They are not identifiable geo- 
graphically other than to say they are rela- 
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tively close together, and we titled them 
“Sites 1, 2, 3, in the Manistee area.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Compare the difference 
between the Kalkaska site and the Manis- 
tee site. 

Mr.’ Ferry. May I refer to my figures to 
give you accurate cost information, sir? 

For the purpose of your information, the 
cheapest Manistee site—there were three 
sites developed—the cheapest one was $t1,- 
850,000, as compared with the Kalkaska site, 
$11,652,000. 

The CHaIRMAN. Now, are there any mili- 
tary objections to any one of the three 
sites? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tell us the advantage of 
the Kalkaska site over the Manistee site. 

Mr. Ferry. The Kalkaska site is closer to 
a community, so that in time off that our 
people may have they will have a good- 
sized town. It is about a 20,000-inhabitant 
town—a good-sized town to go for such 
recreation as they may be able to develop. 

The CHAIRMAN. As a military mission, has 
Kalkaska any advantage over Manistee? 

Mr. Ferry. Militarily, with the exception of 
the fact that Manistee has a difficult soil 
problem in connection with the runways and 
foundations for the buildings. It will be 
difficult to expand the Manistee site in the 
near future. 

- * * 2 * 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, then, the other fac- 
tors that caused you to make your decision, 
please. 

Mr. Ferry. The other factors were cost, 
community support. 

The CHarrMan. What is the difference in 
cost between the Manistee site and Kalkaska 
site, about $500,000? 

Mr. Ferry. About $250,000. In first cost. 
In first cost. 

The CuHatrMAN. There is no difference inso- 
far as the cost is concerned? 

Mr. Ferry. The first cost, sir. The annual 
costs are quite different. 

The CHAIRMAN. How does the annual cost 
increase more at Manistee than at Kalkaska? 

Mr. Ferry. The difference is brought about 
by the cost of the land lines which are used 
to connect up the SAGE installation into 
our defense network. The annual charges at 
Kalkaska are $1,040,000, as compared with 
$1,500,000 a year—a saving of almost a half 
million dollars a year in land-line costs. 

Mr. DurHAM. Can you give us at this time 
the amount of money the Government would 
lose if another site were selected at this time? 
What are your commitments already, and 
how much money have you spent? 

Mr. Ferry. We have between $400,000 and 
$500,000 already spent or committed to be 
spent for the development and completion 
of the plans and working drawings at the 
Kalkaska site. 

Mr. DurHaM. In other words, you would 
lost about $500,000? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DurHAM. Do you have a commitment 
already on your SAGE project and the con- 
tract? 

Mr. Ferry. No, sir; and I am most anxious 
to place it. I am most anxious, 

+ * * * * 

Mr. Rivers. How much would it cost in de- 
lay if we selected another site? 

Mr. Ferry. We would lose 1 year. 

Mr. Rivers. That would leave a gap in de- 
fense of this country for an additional year? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. 

. * s a s 

Mr. WIcKERSHAM. If you desire to expand 
in the future, can you expand at one base as 
easily as you can at the other? 

Mr. Ferry. No, sir. We can expand more 
readily at the Kalkaska site than at the 
Manistee site because of soil conditions. We 
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run into a rather difficult peak situation. It 
would be difficult to extend our runways. 
s * * a 7. 

The CHarRMAN. You know of the various 
complaints coming in from cities all over the 
country about the noise caused by the jets. 
Why doesn’t the Department try to locate 
these places that have equal military value, 
where there will be less objection on account 
of the noise? Why do you want to go into 
fine sections and have people worried and 
disturbed, when you could go to a more 
isolated section and have the same military 
defense, and put it there instead of putting 
it in other places? 

Mr. Ferry. I am glad you have raised the 
question, Mr. Chairman. There are only two 
answers to that. In the first place, we have 
put it in an isolated area. We are out in 
an untouched wilderness, a completely un- 
touched wilderness where we will not dis- 
turb any existing residents. There are only 
3 or 4 cabins that have to be taken away 
from this entire area which we are about to 
occupy, and we are 20 miles away from the 
town of Traverse City—18 or 20. We are 8 
miles away from the residential section 
which has been so clearly described here, at 
Torch Lake, and the pattern of our take-off 
and landing in the summertime is so con- 
sistently east-west, that we cannot see where 
it will cause the slightest major trouble to 
the people living at Torch Lake. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the record that 
was before the House Armed Services 
Committee at the time that distinguished 
group adopted an amendment to H. R. 
9893 that would transfer the jet base in 
northern Michigan from Kalkaska which 
was supported by the Air Force, to Man- 
istee which was supported by a small 
minority group of summertime residents 
in the Kalkaska area. 


The views of this minority group en- 
deavoring to obstruct the Department 
of the Air Force in locating an airbase 
in Kalkaska is most persuasively offset 
by the testimony of the representative 
of the Department of the Air Force be- 
fore the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee. It is also persuasively offset by the 
views expressed by the majority-of the 
citizens affected by the location of the 
base at Kalkaska. Typical of these ex- 
pressions of views is a letter signed by 
Dr. B. B. Breese dated March 20, 1956, 
addressed to the House Armed Services 
Committee. At this point in my remarks 
I will include Dr. Breese’s letter: 

RocuHestTer, N. Y., March 20, 1956. 
House ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have just learned of the 
decision of your committee to change the 
jet base location in northern Michigan from 
Kalkaska. Although I know that your time 
is precious, as a summer resident of Torch 
Lake, I should like to express my protest. 

I have always considered Hartley Comfort, 
who has been instrumental in making this 
change, as a friend and I still do. However, 
I believe that many of the summer residents, 
even thought they originally signed the pe- 
tition which he presented to you have 
changed their views and would favor the 
base if they knew. 

1. That from a defense, and taxation 
standpoint the Kalkaska area was advisable. 

2. That money spent to prepare the site 
for use was wasted if the base were moved. 

3. That the local residents would welcome 
the base and its personnel. 

Apparently all three of these questions can 
be answered in the affirmative. 
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I know that I express the sentiment of a 
large group of resort people, many of whom 
have told me that that is the case. 

My guess would be that if a secret ballot 
were permitted and the decision were based 
on the sentiment of the total local and sum- 
mer resident population that those who favor 
the base would win. This, however, is not 
a problem for a referendum. 

Although I am in no position to dictate 
your decision from a national standpoint, the 
question would, seem to be: 

Where can the needed base be most effec- 
tively and cheaply installed? 

If Kalkaska is that spot, feel assured that 
by and large the base will be welcome. 

Very sincerely yours, 
B. B. Breese, M. D. 


There has recently appeared in the 
newspapers in the Kalkaska area a full 
page ad paid for by public-spirited citi- 
zens in the community who have recog- 
nized the economic and military need for 
the location of the airbase at Kalkaska. 
Because the contents of this ad clearly 
demonstrate the true feeling of the peo- 
ple in the area with respect to the loca- 
tion of the jet base near their com- 
munity, I will, Mr. Speaker, include the 
text as part of my remarks at this point: 

AN OUTRAGEOUS DECISION : 


There is widespread outrage among local 
residents at the decision of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to shift the location of the 
jet base from Kalkaska to Manistee. 

Much of this feeling, too, is directed at one 
summer resident who, regardless of whether 
he intended to or not, has in reality put his 
interests ahead of those who live here year 
around, as well as ahead of our Nation’s 
defense. 

An annual payroll of about $6 million has 
been thrown away because of an unproved 
and dubious claim that the jet base would 
hurt the resort business, and also partly be- 
cause of a false implication that we who live 
here don’t want it. 

Obviously the resorter in question has no 
concept of the economic problems facing the 
10,000 or so year-around residents in Antrim 
County. He apparently thinks that the 
largess from the golden egg of a 2-month 
summer resort business is all—absolutely 
all—that this area should expect, and all that 
it needs, to continue living at its usual sub- 
standard level. 

Fine schools, job and business opportuni- 
ties, good housing, adequate loan institu- 
tions, improved sanitation, well-equipped 
hospitals close at hand, and many other 
cultural and economic advantages—all these 
have apparently been taken for granted by 
he who lives in the midst of them in the 
more prosperous area below. For us, these 
things are still a hope for the future that 
can only be fulfilled as our economy develops. 

The tragedy is that there has been no con- 
vincing proof that the jet base and the resort 
business in this instance cannot be compat- 
ible. The Kalkaska site is in wasteland, far 
enough from the populated lakes region, and 
the flight patterns from this base were not 
planned for over the Torch Lake area. 

The belief that the air base and our resort 
enterprise can exist side by site mutually 
benefiting each other is what has accounted 
for the silence of most local residents on the 
jet base issue before this. 

Most of them felt that there was no use 
having an unpleasant argument when it 
seemed that the base was assured anyway. 

Most of them felt that it was a healthy 
thing for those in opposition to express their 
opinions along with those who were in favor 
of it. That’s democracy. 

But the fact is that the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has apparently come to be- 
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lieve the story told it by the summer resorter, 
who came armed with a 1,200-name petition. 

The House Armed Services Committee ap- 
parently believes that we are all “up in arms” 
about the base and don’t want it here. What 
a libel of this area? 

The loss of the jet base is not just a loss 
for those who live here. It’s a terrible waste 
of both time and money for the entire 
Nation—because, for the most part, of the 
aggressive and successful action of one man 
working determinedly to keep the base out 
of Kalkaska and possibly out of Michigan. 

According to news reports, the 1,200-name 
petition is the weapon that did it—and yet 
we know how phony petitions can be. We're 
not saying there’s anything wrong with the 
petition that was presented. No one has had 
a chance to investigate it yet. But we cannot 
believe that most of those who signed it 
wanted it to be interpreted as a mandate for 
a reactionary treatment of national defense 
and the welfare of this area. 

After all, a great measure of the enjoyment 
that summer residents have in any resort 
community depends upon and grows out of 
the friendly relationships with local resi- 
dents. 

What happens to the pleasure of such a 
relationship if there is no equality or dignity 
in it? 

Each social group has a right and duty to 
help the other understand its individual and 
mutual problems. Discussion, persuasion, 
education—all are the accepted techniques 
of making a better society for free men. 

But no one person, or small group of indi- 
viduals, has the right to virtually dictate 
how this area shall grow, how it shall be de- 
veloped, or attempt to place a ceiling over 
it—not without the consent of those living 
here. That is the basic reason for the out- 
rage at the jet base decision. 

We are sure that neither the summer resi- 
dents nor the local residents are going to let 
the jet base affect their friendly relationship 
for the future, but we are also sure this issue 
is not dead yet. 

If you want to help, whether local or sum- 
mer resident, let the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate know how 
you feel. 

Let them know that you are disgusted with 
the waste of taxpayers money running into 
millions of dollars that would result from 
such a change. 

Let them know that you believe that sol- 
diers and citizens can live together in 
harmony in America. 

Let them know that you believe that our 
real enemies are abroad and not at home. 

Let them know that you want a reversal 
of the outrageons decision recently made by 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

But act by sending a wire, telephoning, or 
writing your Congressman now, or it may 
be too late. (This appeal paid for by local 
citizens and businessmen interested in the 
continued economic and cultural develop- 
ment of this area.) 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, we have a record ' 


of the Department of the Air Force un- 
dertaking to establish a vital defense 
link in the northern perimeter of the 
United States at a site which was desir- 
able in terms of strategic and military 
considerations and which would result 
in the lowest possible cost ‘to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, a record of the Ameri- 
can citizens in the community work- 
ing with the Department of the Air 
Force in a spirit of patriotism and coop- 
eration. Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, we 
also have a record of a small group of 
persons who had some tenuous claim to 
residency in the area using influence, 
deceit, and unwarranted attacks on the 
character of the men and women wear- 
ing the uniforms of the Armed Forces 
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of the United States in order to obstruct 
the development of this airbase at Kal- 
kaska. ' 

Mr. Speaker, we also have at issue in 
this matter a question of the confidence 
and faith that the people of America 
may place in their Federal Government 
and more particularly in the Congress 
of the United States. In my remarks 
today and in my remarks on March 13 I 
carefully documented the reliance that 
the people of Kalkaska placed on the 
decision to locate the jet base in their 
community. The Department of the Air 
Force and the citizens of Kalkaska were 
fully justified in proceeding with their 
cooperative effort to bring to a prompt 
conclusion the construction of this es- 
sential Air Force establishment. In this 
connection, Mr. Speaker, it is appropri- 
ate to note that the actions taken in this 
regard followed the approval of the 
House and Senate Committees on Armed 
Services and the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations. This concur- 
rence is documented by correspondence 
addressed to Defense Department offi- 
cials from the appropriate committee 
and subcommittee chairmen expressing 
congressional approval of the selection 
of the Kalkaska site. Mr. Speaker, at 
this point in my remarks I will include 
copies of those letters: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
July 29, 1955. 
Hon. LYLE S. GaRLocxk, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Department of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GaRLock: I have your letter of 
July 28, 1955, in which you indicate that it 
is the intention of the Air Force to estab- 
lish the Traverse City area base at Kalkaska, 
Mich. 

I am gratified that final selection of this 
base has been made, since I know of its im- 
portance to our Air Defense Command. 

You request that this committee give its 
approval for the development of the air- 
base at the Kalkaska site. This request is 
somewhat of a surprise to me, since I as- 
sume that the site selected is in the Traverse 
City area and, this being so, this committee 
has no further function to perform or ap- 
proval to give. The only remaining matter 
which would come within the cognizance of 
this committee would be the acquisition of 
the land necessary for the base, and I would 
expect that a project covering this land 
acquisition will in time be submitted to the 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL VINSON, 
Chairman. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 28, 1955. 
Hon. HAROLD E. TALsorrt, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: This committee has 
no objection to the Air Force proceeding with 
the immediate construction of an airbase at 
the so-called Kalkaska site in Michigan as 
requested in Mr. Garlock’s letter of July 28, 
1955. It should be understood that funds 
can be made available from the appropria- 
tion for “Military construction, Air Force,” 
in the amount previously justified and ap- 
propriated for an airbase in the Traverse 
City area. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
August 11, 1955. 
Hon. Lyte S. GaRLock, 

Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Financial Management, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Chairman RUSSELL 
has referred to the Subcommittee on Real 
Estate and Military Construction your letter 
of July 28, 1955, regarding the development 
of a new airbase in the Traverse City, Mich., 
area. 

As you know, the authorization for this 
base is designated as “Traverse City area, 
Michigan.” It appears that this authoriza- 
tion is broad enough to support a location 
at any of the sites mentioned in your letter. 
The Senate Armed Services Committee was 
not responsible for the two previous changes 
in the proposed location of this base and, 
thus, has not had an opportunity fully to 
evaluate the comparative merits of the pro- 
posed sites. Since under the terms of the 
authorization act no further action is re- 
quired on the part of the committees that 
considered the authorizing legislation, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee does not 
desire to impose any further restrictions on 
the Air Force in its selection of the site that 
is most advantageous to the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Real 
Estate and Military Construction. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
August 4, 1955. 
The Honorable CuHar_es E. WILson, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has this day ap- 
proved reprograming requests of the De- 
partments of the Army and Air Force for 
military construction items as submitted and 
testified to by the Departments concerned. 

The enclosed lists marked “Pending Con- 
struction Requests” and dated July 28, 1955, 
indicate the 3 Army projects and the 13 Air 
Force projects considered and approved. 

In addition, the Committee has approved 
the development of the Kalkaska, Mich., Air 
Force Base, for which funds have been pre- 
viously appropriated for a similar project in 
this area. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cart HayYpEN. 


Mr. Speaker, the membership of this 
distinguished body will soon be called 
upon to exercise its considered judgment 
on an amendment that I shall offer at 
the time H. R. 9893 is being considered in 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives. My amendment will provide for 
the continuation of the jet airbase at 
Kalkaska in the interest of military and 
defense economy. My amendment is 
supported by the Department of the Air 
Force. My amendment is supported by 
the vast majority of the citizens resid- 
ing, part-time and full-time, in the Kal- 
kaska area. My amendment is support- 
ed by the urgency of military considera- 
tions and the dictates of sound Federal 
economy. It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that my colleagues in the House will 
undertake to join me in this effort to 
achieve greater national security for our 
glorious country at less cost to our al- 
ready overburdened taxpayers. 





Candela he oes 
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Poll of Country Editors Shows Great 
Opposition To Return to Rigid Price 
Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always felt that our rural editors 
were very close to grassroot sentiment 
and maintained about as close a feel of 
public opinion as any other group of 
people. Recently the editors of the 
American Press, the monthly publication 
of the American Press Association polled 
its member editors on a number of farm 


questions. 

The replies indicate that these rural 
editors feel the Secretary of Agriculture 
is doing a good job and that the con- 
sensus is that we should continue Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s flexible price-support 
program or eliminate price supports 
entirely. 

Because the poll is so pertinent to farm 
legislation now before us, I submit, with 
permission of the editors, that maga- 
zine’s article on the poll: 

Don't RETURN TO RiGIp PRICE SUPPORTS FOR 
FARMERS, COUNTRY EDITORS WARN 


“Continue Eisenhower's flexible price sup- 
port program, or eliminate price supports 
all together—but don’t return to the rigid 
price support for farmers. * * * 

“Try out the soil bank idea. * * * 

“Repeal restrictions on sale of surplus farm 
products to Iron Curtain countries. * * * 

“Exempt farmers from the Federal gasoline 
tax.” 

That is the consensus of opinions of the 
country editors of the Nation on the farm 
program, as revealed by a poll just completed 
by the American press, based on replies re- 
ceived from 653 editors fron all sections of 
the United States. 

The poll also showed majority approval of 
the job being done by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Conducted while discussion of the farm 
program was at its height, the American 
press poll not only asked editors to give their 
opinion on various proposals, but also asked 
for their estimate of the opinions of their 
readers. This second part of the survey 
showed considerable difference between the 
opinions of the editors and of their readers. 

Whereas only 18 percent of editors favored 
a return to rigid price supports, for exam- 
ple, 45 percent thought their readers favored 
the idea of going back to the old support 
system. And where 61 percent of the editors 
approved the job being done by Secretary 
Benson, only 31 percent thought their read- 
ers approved of his work. 

The survey revealed strong opposition 
among editors to the whole price-support 
idea. Many who voted for the flexible sup- 
ports emphasized that they should gradu- 
ally be reduced and the Government should 
aim at getting rid of all supports as rapidly 
as possible. 

Many of the editors felt that price sup- 
ports were simply being used by politicians 
to get votes and stated their belief that the 
idea is un-American, that the farmer should 
stand on his own feet like any other busi- 
nessman, and that there is no more reason 
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to give handouts to farmers than to news- 
paper publishers. 

Sentiment in favor of the soil-bank idea 
was mind—many of the editors feeling that 
it is perhaps the only way out but not a 
sound answer to the basic problem of the 
farmer. 

A good many editors who thought some 
kinds of supports were necessary felt they 
should be restricted to small farms—or in- 
clude ceilings on the amount paid out— 
in order to help out the family type farmer 
who is having a difficult time but to avoid 
aiding the factory-type large farm which, 
they believe, is well able to take care of 
itself and which should be discouraged from 
adding to our surpluses of farm products. 

Response to the poll was the greatest of 
any conducted by the American press so far, 
indicating a high degree of interest in and 
knowledge of the farm problem among the 
country editors. Almost 50 percent of those 
who received the questionnaire answered it 
in detail, many making extensive comments 
on the subjects covered. 

Many suggestions were made by the edi- 
tors for helping to solve the farm problem, 
ranging from the suggestion that we adopt 
the plan, explained in the Bible, of a food 
bank such as was set up by Joseph in Egypt, 
to the idea that instead of worrying about 
getting rid of surplus products we center our 
attention on doing away with surplus farm- 
ers, and find jobs for them in industry. 

Many other suggestions and views on the 
general situation are included in the com- 
ments published in this issue. A summary 
of the questions and answers to the poll, 
broken down by geographic areas, follow: 

1. (a) The soil-bank plan, proposed by 
President Eisenhower, to help deal with the 
problem of farm surpluses, calls for the Gov- 
ernment to pay farmers a yearly rental for 
each acre of land taken out of production. 
Are you for or against such a plan? 





[Percent] 

| r | North | 

— South} Cen- | West | Total 
‘in tral 

Vor.......-- Ee 47 51 63] 62 56 
Agee. 5232 51 47 34} 48 41 
No answer. ....--- 2 2 3 0 3 

' 





1. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 
- | north | 
ra South | Cen- | West | Total 
tral 
WOON as nasi chendal 50 60 75 52 65 
BE ctundonace 41 3t 22 39 30 
No answer. ....-.- 9 6 3 9 5 





2. (a) As for farm supports, which of the 
three choices below appeal to you most? 





- [Percent] 
North | 
North-| south | Cen- | West | Total 
° tral 
Flexible supports. 44 38 55 48 48 
Rigid supports-... 7 33 17 7 18 
No supports......- 43 26 25 44 30 
No answer.......- 6 3 3 0 4 


2. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 
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[Percent] 


| | North| | 














North- South; Cen- | West | Total 

east | | tral | } 

| 
Flexiblesupports.| s2| 24] 38| s4| 39 
Rigid supports____| 15 | 67 | 50 24 | 45 
No supports__...- | 27 7] 7 15 11 
No answer. ......- 6 2 5 | 7 5 











3. (a) Do you favor the President's sugges- 
tion that we repeal restrictions on sale of 
farm-product surpluses to Iron Curtain 
countries? 








[Percent] 
lyr North| 
— South Cen- | West | Total 
= tral 

| een —_———_|— 
Favor repeal ___.. 60 61 70 65 66 
Oppose repeal_._- 34 37 30 35 33 
No answer...-...- 6 2 0 0 1 














3. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 








[Percent] 
. | North- 
— South} Cen- | West | Total 
tral 
Favor repeal___--- 47 54 57 41 53 
Oppose repeal__--- 40 38 35 44 39 
No answer. -_-.---- 13 8 6 15 8 








4. (a) Do you think farmers should be ex- 
empt from gasoline taxes on gasoline used for 
farm production? 








[Percent] 
r North 
North-| south | Cen- | West | Total 
rt tral 
WG ce deaindgakee 44 | 63 68 7 63 
it et 2 ee 50 36 31 30 35 
No answer_-_...-.-.. 6 1 1 0 2 














4 (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 
r | worth 
— South} Cen- | West | Total 
tral 
WO io calbadiwaawes 58 85 90 87 83 
ea eat bscnituacme 34 13 10 ll 15 
No answer-_.-.....- 8 2 0 2 2 


5. (a) Do you approve or disapprove of 
the job Ezra Benson is doing as Secretary of 
Agriculture? 





[Percent] 
. North 
ree South] Cen- | West | Total 
tral 
BPE... cnctun 76 42 66 59 61 
Disapprove-..-.-.- 15 50 27 23 31 
No answer-......- 9 8 7 3 8 





5 (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 





[Percent} 
r North 
North- > 
South| Cen- | West | Total 
east tral 
DRONES. nwocaces 65 il 26 44 31 
Disapprove-...-.-- 17 82 62 46 58 
No answer.......- 18 7 12 10 li 
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One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Anni- 
versary of Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, March 
25 was the 135th anniversary of Greek 
independence. Certainly there is no 
nation held in higher esteem by the peo- 
ple of America than Greece with its age- 
less culture and long heritage of freedom 
and independence. I ask unanimous 
eonsent that a statement prepared by 
me commemorating the anniversary of 
the independence of this noble country 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE Day 


One hundred and thirty-five years ago, on 
March 25, 1821, the Greeks rose against the 
Ottoman empire, under the leadership of 
their beloved Archbishop, Germanos of Pat- 
ros, and commenced their struggle for free- 
dom and independence. For more than a 
decade they fought heroically against their 
oppressors, and ultimately, on May 7, 1883, 
the Convention of London recognized Greece 
as an independent nation. 

From that day, the Greeks have tenaciously 
retained their hard-earned independence. 
However, it has not been an easy task for 
they have constantly had to resist the pred- 
atory designs of their neighbors. 

Recent tangible evidence of their deter- 
mination to preserve their independence can 
be seen in their struggles against the Nazis 
is World War II, and even more recently in 
their battle against the Communists. Their 
indomitable stand against these totalitarian 
oppressors has amazed the world. Despite 
almost insurmountable odds the Greeks have 
never relinquished their cherished freedom. 

In their struggle against Communist tyr- 
anny, the Greeks were aided by the United 
States. We realized that the Greeks’ battle 
against Red infiltration of their country 
was actually a strife against the spread of 
communism beyond the Greek borders and 
a conflict for free world security. 

The Greeks’ eventual triumph was also 
a victory for America for it permitted the 
United States to win the first major contest 
in the cold war launched by the Kremlin. 
Furthermore, it served as a source of inspira- 
tion for all enslaved people who were suffer- 
ing under Soviet despotism. 

Although victory was attained and free- 
dom secured, the Greeks have not relaxed 
their vigilance. They are ever conscious of 
the threat of communism and with the help 
of United States economic and military aid 
they have strengthened their economy and 
armed forces as a safeguard against future 
aggression. The fact that Greece has been 
included in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization is indicative of their ability to 
share responsibility in the struggle against 
Soviet expansion. 

The occasion of the celebration of Greek 
independence is always an auspicious time 
to emphasize the cultural contributions that 
the Greeks have bequeathed to civilization 
in the field of philosophy, science, art, and 
literature. On this 135th anniversary it is 
also fitting to emphasize the debt that Amer- 
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ica and all the free world owes the courageous 
Greek people for their valiant stand against 
communism. People of Greece, we congratu- 
late you on this important day, and pray 
that the strong bonds of friendship between 
our nations will remain, and grow even 
stronger during the years to come. 





Construction of Transmission Lines by 
the New York State Power Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Some 
weeks ago, on February 23, Gov. Averell 
Harriman sent to the New York State 
Legislature a message proposing amend- 
ment of the New York Power Authority 
Act so that the State Authority would 
clearly have the right to build transmis- 
sion lines when required to carry out the 
purposes of the law. Governor Harri- 
man sent a very incisive message to the 
legislature in support of this proposition. 
Unfortunately, the proposal was not 
acted on by the State legislature. 

Nevertheless, the fact that Governor 
Harriman transmitted such a suggestion 
is a most significant development. The 
reasons advanced by the Governor for 
this amendment are, in my judgment, 
unexceptionable. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fine 
message addressed by the Governor of 
New York to the New York State Legis- 
lature on this subject be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE oF NEW YorK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, February 23, 1956. 
To the Legislature: 

One of the great values of the St. Lawrence 
power project—and one of the reasons why 
the people of the State decided in favor of 
public rather than private development of 
those resources—is to provide a yardstick 
for reasonable electricity rates to the con- 
sumer. In our free-enterprise system, we 
rely on the forces of competition to assure 
the consumer an ample output of goods or 
services at the minimum price. In the field 
of electric power the equivalent of competi- 
tion can best be brought about through the 
public yardstick. Experience elsewhere in 
the country has shown the effectiveness of 
such a yardstick in providing an incentive 
for private companies to decrease their rates 
and expand their services—bringing benefits 
to consumers and investors alike. 

It is clear from the State Power Authority 
Act as a whole that the legislature intended 
that such public yardstick operations be es- 
tablished, but the language as it stands has 
shortcomings and omissions that need to be 
corrected. 

In the first place, as I mentioned in my 
annual message, it needs to be made entirely 
clear that the authority can erect transmis- 
sion lines. 

In the second place, the provision for pref- 
erence to public distributing bodies has been 
challenged and, to avoid litigation, needs to 
be clarified. Moreover, the provision should 
be extended to cover rural cooperatives. 
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The concept of public preference has been 
in every Federal enactment relating to river 
development and hydroelectric power for 
half a century—since the first Reclamation 
Act in 1906, and including the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. The same provision is in the 
Lehman bill for development of the Niagara, 
which I hope will be enacted at this session 
of the Congress. 

With the passage of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act in 1935, rural cooperatives have 
properly been given the same priority status 
in Federal legislation as that accorded to 
other nonprofit distribution systems, owned 
by municipalities and other public bodies. 
But the rural cooperatives are not included 
in the preference clauses of our State law. 

The electricity requirements of New York's 
rural cooperatives, although relatively small, 
will increase steadily, and it is important to 
their growth that their power supply be 
assured from public sources rather than 
leaving them dependent upon private com- 
panies whose interests are often opposed to 
those of the rural cooperatives. Some of the 
smaller municipal systems which do not have 
their own generating plants need the same 
protection. 

I recommend that your honorable bodies 
enact legislation at this session which will 
enable the power authority to construct 
transmission lines and to require the author- 
ity in its sale of power to give preference to 
State agencies, municipalities, and other 
subdivisions of the State and to rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, 

AVERELL HARRIMAN. 





Public Supports Postal Rate Increase, 
Poll Indicates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther indication of the general public 
support of the request of the Postmaster 
General for an increase in postal rates 
shows up in a poll conducted in the State 
of Minnesota by the Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

That poll shows that 70 percent of the 
people interviewed felt the Post Office 
Department should at least break even 
and 49 percent felt rates should be in- 
creased while 5 percent had no opinion 
on rates and 7 percent had a qualified 
view. 

The newspaper article on the results 
of the poll follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 18, 

1956] 

MINNESOTA PoLL—49 PERCENT Support, 39 
PERCENT OPPOSE INCREASE IN UNITED STATES 
Matt RATES 
Should Congress increase postal rates? 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 

thinks so. He has asked Congress to approve 

a series of increases. The money is needed, 

he said, to carry out a building and moderni- 

zation program throughout the United States 

Post Office system. 

Minnesotans are inclined to support his 
request. A survey by the Minneapolis Trib- 
une’s Minnesota poll shows more men and 
women throughout the State are in favor of 
his proposal than are against it. 

Summerfield’s recommendations include: 
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A boost from 3 to 4 cents in the postage 
needed for letters (first-class mail). 

A boost from 6 to 7 cents in the postage 
for airmail. 

A 30-percent increase—spread over 2 years— 
in the rates for second-class mail, including 
books, magazines, and newspapers. 

A 29-percent increase in the rates for ad- 
vertising material and other third-class mail. 

The Post Office Department operates at a 
deficit of about a half-billion dollars a year. 
The proposed increases would reduce but not 
eliminate the annual losses. 

In the Minnesota poll survey, interviewers 
questioned a representative cross-section of 
men and women, aged 21 and older, in all 
parts of the State. 

They asked first: 

“Do you think the United States Post Of- 
fice Department should make money, break 
even, or expect to operate at a loss?” 


The replies: 




















{In percent] 
All r 

adults Men |Women 
Should make money--.-....--- 24 23 25 
Should break even__....---- 70 71 69 

Should expect to operate at 
6S Suinlaith Ldiatendasannipae 4 4 3 
Other answers........---.-.-- C) . Taateaens 1 
ING OORT. ccnccacnedeccneae= 2 2 2 
TNE ss ack deaesctinnied 100 | 100 | 100 





1 Less than 1 percent. 


Interviewers then asked: 

“The postmaster general thinks mail rates 
should be raised—for example, from 3 cents 
to 4 on first-class letters, and from 6 cents 
to 7 on airmail. He says higher rates for 
first-, second- and thirc-class mail will cut 
down operating losses. 

“Do you think Congress should or should 
not raise the postal rates?” 


The answers: 


























[In percent] 
All > 

adults Men |Women 

EE BOD nccimncamitiocowss 49 58 40 
eS eee 39 31 47 
ak de satediishncsdaansionae 7 8 6 
Pe OREMOR. cv ccicncsscquencs 5 3 7 
TSR ccc Ue ree 100 100 | 100 
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These are the kinds of qualified answers 
recorded: Rates should be raised if the 
Department is losing money; rates should be 
raised on second- and third-class mail but 
not on letters; politicians should be charged 
for their mail; airmail rates should be raised 
but not others; raise only the class of mail 
that does not meet expenses. 

While city and town residents interviewed 
are in favor of the proposal, farmers are fair- 
ly evenly divided. 

Almost 3 out of 5 (58 percent) of the 
college-educated men and women believe 
postal rates should be increased. 

“You pay for it, directly or indirectly, any- 
way,” a Hinckley man said. 

“A private enterprise could operate the 
Post Office and make money on the present 
rates, but the Government does not operate 
as efficiently,” said a Duluth man who favors 
the rate boost. 

But an International Falls man thinks 
“the rates are too high now,” a Roseau 
woman believes rates should be raised just 
“on advertising and such,” and a Dawson 
woman says that if rates are increased, “the 
people probably would not send as much 
mail.” 
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Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before Port of Philadelphia 
Maritime Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, over 
this Nation’s long history, few Americans 
have made a more important contribu- 
tion to the discussion of vital problems 
affecting security and other phases of 
our country’s welfare than has the sen- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MakrTIN]. His lengthy services in various 
capacities, affording experience which 
enables him to evaluate present-day de- 
velopments, combine to make him an au- 
thority on questions which now challenge 
countrywide attention. 

On March 22, in Philadelphia, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania delivered a most 
impressive address before the Port of 
Philadelphia Maritime Society. For the 
reasons I have stated, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of his address be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL 
DINNER OF THE PorRT OF PHILADELPHIA MARI- 
TIME SOCIETY IN THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 22, 1956 


It is an honor and a sincere pleasure to be 
here tonight with the maritime leadership 
of the Delaware River ports. 

I am happy to be here because your Or- 
ganization is taking such an active and vig- 
orous part in building the economic and 
defensive strength of the United States. 

The tremendous industrial expansion that 
has taken place here in the Delaware Valley 
is one of the dominant forces in the march 
of American progress. 

It is one of the most spectacular industrial 
developments Of our time. 

It is evidence that we have not yet begun 
to realize the heights of achievement that 
can be attained under the American system 
of free enterprise. 

Our Nation is growing by leaps and bounds, 
One of the most-spectacular developments 
has been the surprising increase in our popu- 
lation. We are now a Nation of more than 
165 million people. We did not expect to 
reach that number for many years to come. 
It represents an increase of more than 13 
million, or nearly 9 percent, above the last 
general census of 1950. Since 1940 the popu- 
lation increase has been 25 percent. 

Translated into terms of human needs this 
population increase has imposed upon us 
many great problems—and One of the most 
important of these problems is the increased 
volume of transportation required to meet 
the needs of an expanding national economy. 

For many years I have been deeply inter- 
ested in transportation, from the military 
standpoint as well as the needs of commerce 
and industry. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works I have given a great deal of 
attention to every form of transportation— 
highways, railroads, airlines, pipelines, and 
the great volume of traffic generated by for- 
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eign and domestic commerce on our rivers 
and harbors. 

One thing stands out clearly. There is not 
enough railroad equipment and not enough 
highway capacity in our country to carry the 
heavy freight of our commerce and industry. 
We can never build enough railroads or high- 
ways to do the job of transportation as eco- 
nomically as it can be done by water. 

The only way we can meet our growing 
needs for the bulk transportation of raw ma- 
terials and finished products at low cost is 
by the improvement of waterways all over 
the country. 

Perhaps some of the funds now going 
abroad to buy unwilling or questionable 
friendship might be diverted to more profit- 
able purposes if applied to river-and-harbor 
improvements. . 

We need a steady stream of strategic ores 
and other raw materials that are vital to 
national defense. 

We need more ships flying the American 
flag. We need better, deeper and wider ports, 
modern inland waterway facilities, and river 
channels of sufficient depth to accommo- 
date the largest vessels for economical oper- 
ation. 

From its earliest days Pennsylvania has 
recognized the importance of its waterways. 
We are fortunate to have within the borders 
of our Commonwealth three great ports that 
give access to sealanes of the world. 

Here along the Delaware River the highly 
developed ports of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware serve one of the greatest con- 
centrations of industry in the world. 

At Pittsburgh the Monongahela and the 
Allegheny Rivers join to form the mighty 
Ohio, giving access to the Mississippi water- 
ways and the Gulf of Mexico. These vital 
waterways carry millions of tons of freight 
to and from the greatly diversified industries 
that line their banks. 

The splendid harbor at Erie is one of the 
busy ports of the Great Lakes. 

In my support of river and harbor im- 
provements I have not been restricted to 
projects that would benefit Pennsylvania 
alone. I have always regarded the national 
interest as paramount, and for that reason— 
because I know it is of vital importance to 
the whole Nation—I have given every pos- 
sible assistance in the fight for a deepwater 
channel in the Delaware River. 

I cannot allow this occasion to pass with- 
out expressing the highest praise for the hard 
work that has been put into this fight by 
members of your organization as well as other 
representatives of the civic, commercial, and 
maritime interests of the Delaware Valley. 
I have the highest admiration for such men 
as Harry Schad, Colonel LaBrum, Walter 
Miller, Joe Costello, Alex Crothers, and many 
others I could mention. They have carried 
on the fight with unfailing courage and 
vigor and in the finest spirit of cooperation. 

Our sincere thanks should be extended 
also to my distinguished colleagues from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware 
who have put aside all political differences 
and have battled for the Delaware River in 
the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

It has been a real privilege to be associated 
with them in the effort to expand the useful- 
ness of the Delaware River to its full capacity 
as an international highway for commerce 
and trade with the world. 

All share in the credit for the gains we 
have made, but we must face the fact that 
final victory is not yet in sight. Much re- 
mains to be done. 

We must clear away the fog of misconcep- 
tion and misrepresentation that has been 
allowed to cloud the issue. We must sweep 
away the misleading arguments that have 
been advanced by those who oppose the 40- 
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foot channel in the upper Delaware for 
selfish reasons. 

We must continue with increased vigor our 
fight to uphold the traditional American 
concept that navigation improvements for 
the promotion of commerce are the function 
and responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This policy has been adhered to since the 
beginnings of our existence as a Nation. It is 
the foundation upon which was built the 
great foreign and domestic commerce which 
had such an important part in our economic 
growth. 

The Founding Fathers were wise and far- 
seeing when they wrote into the Constitution 
of the United States the provision that vests 
in the Federal Government the responsibility 
for commerce and navigation. 

Let us see how this policy is applied today. 
There are under construction in the United 
States at present 79 navigational projects 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

The total estimated cost of these projects 
is in excess of one billion dollars. To carry 
them forward there is an allocation of $100 
million in the 1957 budget. And let me tell 
you that in no major project of all those now 
under construction have private interests 
been asked to share the cost. 

A few weeks ago the Senate Public Works 
Committee approved legislation authorizing 
two major navigation projects. The Com- 
mittee, after hearing lengthy testimony, de- 
cided that these projects would be highly 
beneficial to the areas in which they are 
located and would contribute to the econ- 
omic welfare of the Nation. 

One bill provides for deepening the Great 
Lakes connecting channels at an estimated 
cost of $110 million. The other calls for the 
construction of a new Mississippi River out- 
let from New Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico 
at an estimated cost of $88 million. I voted 
to report them out favorably and let me point 
out that in neither case was there any recom- 
mendation—or even the slightest suggestion 
from the Corps of Engineers or from the 
Budget Bureau—that would require a cash 
contribution from local interests to pay part 
of the construction costs. 

When the legislation authorizing a 40- 
foot channel depth in the upper Delaware 
was before our committee the proposal for a 
local contribution was carefully and thor- 
cughly considered. 

As you know, it was rejected as unsound 
and inconsistent with the national policy 
which has been followed for many years on 
navigation projects throughout the country. 

In fighting to sustain that policy we are 
upholding a fundamental principle of the 
American system of government. 

We are supporting the constitutional plan 
of checks and balances which specifically de- 
fines and restricts the functions of the three 
branches of government, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. 

Under that plan the power to legislate is 
placed exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
Congress. 

It is, therefore, proper to question the right 
of the Budget Bureau to encroach upon the 
legislative function and to usurp the power 
of Congress. 

In the case of the Delaware River the 
Budget Bureau is not only invading the field 
of legislation but is actually attempting to 
defy the will of Congress as expressed in the 
authorization enacted in the last session. 

When Congress rejected the Budget Bu- 
reau’s philosophy that from some private but 
not clearly defined source, there should be 
paid the sum of $18 million, that should 
have cleared the way for an appropriation to 
get the job started. 

But as I said before, we still have a fight on 
our hands. We must renew the attack with 


increased vigor. 
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We may encounter difficult obstacles, but 
I am confident that we will win in the end. 
No barrier to progress has long resisted de- 
termined and aggressive attack by civic- 
minded men who are fighting to advance the 
prosperity of their fellow citizens. 

When I look at the figures showing the 
tremendous increase in the business of the 
Delaware River ports in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, I can readily under- 
stand your pride in this great natural asset. 

No major port of the United States can 
match the record of progress achieved on 
the Delaware. 

I think our cause would be greatly aided if 
the whole country could be told what we 
have here along Delaware River. 

Even in the Philadelphia area many of 
our citizens are unaware that here is the 
largest fresh-water port in the world. 

Here we have the Nations’ leading import 
port, handling almost one-fourth of all the 
incoming foreign cargo of the United States. 
In 1955 some 34,600,000 tons of imports were 
unloaded here, a gain of 14 percent over 
1954. 

Here on the Delaware River we have the 
No. 1 ore port of the Nation. Every day an 
ore boat arrives bringing an average of 7,000 
tons of iron ore to feed the furnaces of the 
biggest steel plant on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Here we have the largest oil-refining cen- 
ter east of the Mississippi and the second 
largest in the world. Recently plans were 
announced for the construction of a new 
refinery on the Delaware River that will cost 
$100 million. 

Here on the Delaware River the American 
Navy was born and the first navy yard estab- 
lished nearly 150 years ago. Today the 
Philadelphia Naval Base is one of the most 
important naval centers in the world and in- 
cludes the largest shipbuilding yard in the 
world. 

In 1955 the total waterborne commerce 
of the Delaware River ports achieved an all- 
time high of over 85 million short tons of 
cargo. This compares with 57 million tons 
in 1948, an increase of almost 50 percent. 


These facts are well known to you, but 
they are worth repeating because they are 
positive proof that Delaware Valley, United 
States of America, is going ahead, and that 
its continued growth and expansion de- 
pends upon a deep-water channel from the 
upper reaches of the Delaware to the sea. 


The only obstacle to industrial develop- 
ment that will pay big dividends in economic 
progress is the lack of deep water in the 
upper river. 


It is no longer a question of whether we 
can afford to spend the money needed for 
a 40-foot channel. The real question is 
whether we can afford not to make an in- 
vestment that will add to the wealth of the 
United States and increase the defensive 
strength of the American Republic. 





Farm  Legislation—Radio Broadcasts 
From Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the texts of 
broadcasts dated March 29 and March 
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30, 1956, from the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association of St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast texts were ordered to be printed in 


the ReEcorpD, as follows: 
THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 1956. 

In the past few months, as everybody 
knows, many farm bills have gone into the 
legislative hopper in Washington. In fact, 
there were about a hundred amendments 
offered to the 1956 farm bill in the course 
of the Senate’s recent debate. One of these 
many bills caught our eye not for what it 
proposed in the way of a farm program— 
actually it was quite similar to many others— 
but rather for whom it said it was offering 
help. 

x footnote to the bill stated that the 
program offered was “designated not simply 
to help the farmer, but also to help the 
banker, storekeeper, farm-implement dealer, 
and all other businessmen who are depend- 
ent upon the buying power of the farmer.” 
And, that’s so true—but so often overlooked. 
Big city newspapers and magazines blast 
away at farm legislation and never heed the 
obvious fact that businesses up and down 
Main Street in the towns and cities of the 
Nation have a lot of stake, too, in getting a 
sound, prosperous agriculture. 

Farm legislation isn’t just to help farm- 
ers—its benefits spread out to help business 
and industry that looks to the buying power 
of farmers for markets. The corner grocery 
store, the bank, the implement shop—all 
these are as much a part of farming as is the 
silo, the barn, the granary. 

Now here is a specific example, and a true 
story, of how the slump in agriculture has 
hurt business in one typical North Dakota 
city. In 1954 the town had six implement 
dealers. One bowed out at the end of 1954. 
Another failed last year. And a third is now 
reported on the verge of bankruptcy. Only 
one other town in the county has implement 
dealers now. They’ce fallen by the wayside 
in other communities, too. 

A resident in this city we're talking about 
writes us that an oil dealer there was re- 
cently refused delivery of fuel oil, and hasn't 
been able to pay his help regularly. Oil com- 
panies, he says, have a large number of un- 
paid accounts from last year. Cafes have 
been hit, too. A couple of them have closed 
up in recent months. That’s the story of 
what declining farm income has been doing 
to one typical city dependent on farm-buying 
power. 

What’s happened there serves to remind us 
of the stake that business has in prospering 
agriculture, and why a sound farm program 
isn’t just for farmers. No one ought to know 
that better than the Main Street business- 
man here in the upper Midwest. It means 
that Main Street ought to be mighty con- 
cerned by the GTA farm survey findings— 
an intimate study of the income and ex- 
penses of over 4,300 farm familes in the 
Midwest. The survey shows a great poten- 
tial market for business if farmers had the 
money to buy the goods and services they 
need. It shows why business ought to be 
out in front, working right along with the 
farmers to get farm prices back up to where 
farmers can get a decent income and become 
good customers again. 

This broadcast comes to you from GTA, the 
co-op way, your regional grain marketing 
cooperative, 
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Fray, Marcu 30, 1956. 

John Andrews was a pioneer—a farm pio- 
neer, a co-op pioneer, and a pioneer in the 
spiritual and moral values that make the 
Midwest a solid rock in the foundations of 
America. He was a pioneer with a pen. 

John was born in 1875, in Ireland. With 
his father, a Scotch Presbyterian minister, 
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he came to North Dakota. For nearly a 
quarter of a century, he was owner-editor 
of the Lidgerwood Broadaxe, a newspaper 
that lived up to its name. His career was 
colorful. In his last years, he worked for 
GTA—for the farmers. He died in 1948, 
while on a visit to Jamestown. John An- 
drew’s belief in humanity was second only 
to his belief in God. He was a true believer, 
and when he took pen in hand to put his 
beliefs on paper, they were a joy to read. On 
this Good Friday, we’d like to read to you an 
Easter message written by John Andrews. 
It appeared in the April 1947 GTA Digest. 
He wrote: 

“Long before the Carpenter’s Son rose 
from the dead and came out of the cave- 
like grave of the rich man, there had been 
celebration of the advent of spring. The 
Easter which we recognize as a sacred occa- 
sion was, before the miracle of the resurrec- 
tion, a day devoted to the pagan goddess, 
Eastre, who presided in the world’s welcome 
to a returning spring and its assurance of 
food. 

“There was no ever-normal granaries then, 
and it may be said that humanity lived from 
hand to mouth. Hence spring was welcome 
because of its promise. 

“We are not very far ahead of those who 
in pagan times were anxious for spring’s 
promise of food. Nations ravaged by war 
and famine learned that 10 short years ago. 
As the generations before them, they saw 
in Easter the hope of better and more food 
from their ravaged fields. To them the re- 
ligious implications of the Risen Lord had 
an added meaning. Those circumstances 
may yet return to be with us again. 

“It is pertinent, therefore, to turn to a 
consideration of the ‘Hope that springs eter- 
nal in the human heart.’ St. Paul, in his 
first letter to the people of Corinth, wrote: 
‘Now bideth these three, faith, hope and 
love, but the greatest of these is love.’ 

“Faith comes first. Man must believe 
something or in some set of principles. 
With that fixed in his mind, hope comes— 
for better days, for peace and prosperity, 
for justice and mercy. Easter brings him 
the greatest—love of his fellow man. The 
order is: “Love your enemies and do good 
to them that despitefully use you.” It is 
a large order and one that only a few can 
fill. Then hope comes in. It sustains man 
in his effort to fulfill the order, and though 
he fail, time after time, the effort he makes 
strengthens and elevates him. 

“That is the value of Easter. It carries 
the hope, born of faith, that love will rule 
the world. For, if spring brings hope of a 
reviving nature with a weeping April, it is 
only as the Psalmist saw it: ‘Weeping may 
tarry for the night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.’” 

Thank you for listening to GTA, the co-op 
way. 





Federal Aid for Standby Seapower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in the 
March 1956 issue of the Marine News, 
there is an article entitled “Federal Aid 
for Standby Seapower,” on the need for 
a strong merchant marine. The article 


approaches this question from an angle 
that is given all too little consideration 
in the frequent controversies that arise 
over congressional attitude and actions 
with respect to American shipping 
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It discusses the advantages of a readily 
available commercial fleet—a _ vessel 
stockpile—and the relatively smaller 
costs to the Government of a consistent 
program of reasonable aid as opposed to 
an emergency vessel construction pro- 
gram. 

The writer of the article, Richard T. 
Graham, evidently has a true apprecia- 
tion of the many complex factors in- 
volved in the relationship between 
American shipping and Government. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
so that its thought-provoking recom- 
mendations may have the wide distribu- 
tion that they deserve. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL AID For STANDBY SBAPOWER 
(By Richard T. Graham) 

As the new Congress proceeds with the 
preparation and enactment of its election 
year legislative program, the marine and 
affiliated industries should prepare and pre- 
sent for consideration sound and construc- 
tive subsidy programs that will enable the 
merchant marine to serve its. country in 
these deepening and ominous times of in- 
ternational crises. 

The shipping industry has historically 
been the first line of defense in case of 
war, and even with present-day emphasis 
on air power, it need only share its pre- 
eminent position in the Nation’s defense 
picture with its brother of the skies. 

It is the current consensus of military 
opinion that however advanced and how- 
ever dreadful atomic weapons and warfare 
may prove to be, men must still take and 
hold ground, after the conditions favorable 
to occupation have been effected by naval 
and air power. These men by the millions 
must as always be transported over death 
infested oceans to accomplish this function 
and they will have to be transported by 
ships of the maritime industry. 

This huge standby war potential, the mer- 
chant marine fleet of the United States, is 
now and has ever been ready to supplement 
with cargo bottoms, troop transports and 
trained officers and men—the paid naval 
power of the Government. 

When it is considered that the gigantic 
tonnage, apart from manpower, would if 
not on a standby basis. have to be stock- 
piled as strategic material after the fashion 
that dies and tools are stockpiled against 
the need in case of conflict, and if it is true 
that millions of men in time of war have to 
be transported thousands of miles from this 
country to take and hold land and to do 
the job of war, then it follows logically that 
the marine industry is a vitally indispensable 
auxiliary of the armed services, and that 
it should be most generously treated by 
Congress as a reserve arm of the services, 
needed and ready for instant activiation in 
the event of war. 

When war strikes, while many industries 
convert to war with the result of highly 
accelerated profits for many, the shipping 
industry finds itself whipsawed by the vir- 
tual disruption of its peacetime activities 
and the not-at-all resented, but virtually 
total, domination by the Government. It 
does not need to be said that when the ship- 
ping industry works for the Government, it 
does not make or keep very much money. 

Compared with Federal grants in other 
and less vital areas of the national and war 
economies, it is fair to say that the mer- 
chant marine, with its gigantic and imme- 


: diately available accession of strength to the 


country’s naval power in time of war, has 
not been a conspicuous subject of congres- 
sional generosity or concern. 

Perhaps the failure of Congress to render 
financial aid to the vital shipping industry 
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on a par with the generous Federal grants 
made in other areas of the national econ- 
omy is due, in some measure at least, to the 
absence of a well organized maritime legisla- 
tive program and the adequate presentation 
of it to the Congress. With national finan- 
cial assistance going routinely to the farm 
segment of the economy and legislation being 
actively sponsored for a Federal program of 
aid to education, the claim of the shipping 
industry to comparative and commensurate 
financial assistance has the added validity 
of the Nation’s inexorable need for the mer- 
chant fleet in time of war and crises. A well- 
considered program of harbor installations, 
pier repairs and new ships should empha- 
size their war potential over and above their 
normal peacetime uses. When it is consid- 
ered how invaluable the shipping industry is 
in the event of war, it should not be diffi- 
cult to persuade Congress that it should be 
treated, at least, on a par subsidywise with 
the farm and education realm of Federal 
financial assistance. 

Historically proud and incredibly brave, 
and unquestionably an essential standby 
auxiliary of the armed services, it deserves 
better of its country than has thus far been 
its lot. 

It should not be prepared for its next turn 
as an active and indispensable component of 
the Armed Forces by being treated penuri- 
ously by the Government it has always served 
so well and faithfully. 


It seems both fitting and proper that the 
splendid people in all phases of the marine 
industry should make these sentiments 
known to their representatives in Washing- 
ton with dignity and persuasiveness, but in 
this instance, as seems never to have hap- 
pened in the past, with the resourcefulnéss 
which has always typified this great industry. 

Where Federal aid, foreign and domestic, 
is expanding and where the sons of the farm 
and our foreign cousins are unceasingly and 
insistently petitioning Congress for increased 
grants and perquisites, it is perhaps times 
that the marine industry, which up to now 
has been a slumbering and relatively unre- 
quited giant where its financial preferment 
by the Government is concerned, should 
wake, stretch, rise, and fight for the right 
to have a marchant marine that will be ready 
for action as never before when its country 
calls. 





Let’s Fight for What Farmers Deserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
printed in the April 1956 issue of the 
Farm Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s FIGHT FOR WHAT FARMERS DESERVE 

Because the Nation needs an expanding, 
prosperous agriculture rather than a shrink- 
ing one, the battle for progress in farming 
dare not cease. Income iosses for many, even 
if not for all farmers, have grown serious. 

Farm Journal editors here set out 17 points 
on which we strongly believe work needs 
to be done. Others could be added. These 
we think are basic. 

1. Government must recognize that it de- 
manded high production for the needs of 
war, and shouid face fully the responsibility 
for readjustment. It paid off the makers 
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of planes and guns so they could return 
to normal. It should be fully as fair with 
farmers. 

2. This country is rich enough to relieve 
victims of disaster anywhere here, and in 
many places abroad. When drought and 
crop failure hit farmers they are no less 
deserving of outright relief. 

3. War veterans and other farmers who 
have earned a fair equity in land or equip- 
ment ought to have enough help, private or 
public, in the way of further credit, that 
they will not lose what they have built up. 

4. Private and Government agencies should 
push energetically to increase our sales in 
foreign markets; and no veto by the State 
Department on deals with the free world 
should be permitted. 

5. The prospects for new markets and 
new uses for farm products have hardly 
been scratched. Research in these fields 
should be doubled and redoubled. 

6. The kinks that cause actual waste and 
extra costs in distribution ought to be 
brought into the open and rooted out. They 
eat into farmers’ profits. 

7. New products have brought big pros- 
perity to hundreds of American industries. 
Agriculture must have more ways to diver- 
sify. A large-scale research effort is overdue 
to find new crops farmers can make money 
with. This is a Government job. 

8. No letup should be permitted in re- 
search to reduce our costs of production, 
but more of the work should seek-to lower 
costs in other ways than simply by increas- 
ing output. This call especially for research 
in marketing and selling. 

9. The nonfarm public should be helped 
to learn about farm situations. The igno- 
rant insults to farmers which have lately 
come from writers who should know better 
would not be tolerated if the public were 
informed. Those in trouble deserve under- 
standing, not sneers. 

10. Farm credit practices need to be re- 
examined to make sure that farmers get as 
fair a deal as anyone else. Changes in farm 
business have increased the need for 2- to 
10-year loans for sound investments like 
‘equipment and buildings which take a while 
@ pay off. 

11. Wherever it can be shown to help, we 
should have tariff protection against low- 
cost foreign competition. Every country 
tries to sell here, and often will subsidize 
exports, in order to get dollars. Other places 
need foreign foods and fibers worse than 
the United States does. 

12. Government could well consider some 
new and real incentives to locate more in- 
dustries in rural areas. Thus nearby but 
off-the-farm jobs could help many families 
to earn steadier incomes. It may well be 
one of the most practical things we can do 
for farmers. Wide dispersion of industry is 
desirable for defense and, in general, has 
proved to be good business. 

13. Vocational courses should be devel- 
oped in rural high schools for nonfarm sub- 
jects. They have mightly little of this now. 
Let’s face the fact that not every farm boy 
will farm, and give those who choose a start 
toward being scientists, engineers, salesmen, 
or mechanics—or editors. 

14. Cooperatives have saved and made 
farmers lots of real money. In general pri- 
vate businesses are far more efficient and 
fair than was true 40 years ago, but co- 
operaties have not reached their limits. 

15. Featherbedding practices, or pay with- 
out full value in work, should be rooted out 
everywhere it exists in industry, transporta- 
tion, labor, or govermment. 

16. Nobody should be shielded from com- 
petition. No one—farmers, middlemen nor 
anyone else—can be blamed for buying as 
cheaply and selling as high, and making as 
much profit, as they can. But Government 
should see that competition is full, free, and 
fair. 
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17. Farmers will do best with the fullest 
freedom to decide how they want to farm. 
The agricultural good and public good may 
require some regulation of farming from 
here on—just as we have to regulate traffic— 
but free individual decision should be basic 
in American agriculture. We need to keep 
as much of it as possible. 





Proposed Electoral-College Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
our recent discussion and debate of the 
problems which appear to necessitate 
electoral-college reform in our country, 
Members of the Senate received a tele- 
gram signed by the national chairman of 
Americans for Democratic Action, and a 
number of other pressure groups, asking 
that the Daniel-Kefauver-Mundt-Thur- 
mond amendment be defeated. In our 
rollcall vote in the Senate, this proposed 
constitutional amendment to reform our 
electoral-college procedure received a 
gratifying majority, but it failed by six 
votes to receive the two-thirds majority 
required for a constitutional amendment. 
It is entirely probable that the telegram 
referred to above had some influence in 
costing us some of the votes on which we 
had depended. 

In all events, in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Press is a most 
interesting disclosure of the manner in 
which some of these telegrams, letters, 
and petitions pretending to speak for 
many Americans actually operate. It 
clearly shows the habit of the leaders of 
many organizations who wire Members 
of Congress and pretend that they are 
authorized to speak for their member- 
ship on public issues. Frequently such 
pretensions are without foundation and 
without authorization, as it appears 
from the editorial was actually the case 
in the telegram urging Members to vote 
against electoral-college reform. 

I call this to the attention of the Con- 
gress in the hope that it may prove a 
warning to all of us to look behind the 
signatures of officers of organizations to 
make certain that they have been spe- 
cifically authorized to speak on the vari- 
ous subjects on which they presume to 
advise the Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial published in the Pittsburgh Press 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Press of April 1, 1956] 
For WHOM THEY SPEAK 

It happens all the time. 

A man gets to be president of an organiza- 
tion. Then he becomes a spokesman. And 
he presumes to speak out on public issues, 
not merely as a citizen but as the leader of 
hunderds of thousands of individulas who 
happen to belong in his organization. 
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Usually, he doesn’t bother to poll his 
membership. His opinions more often than 
not merely are his own. And he takes un- 
warranted liberty with his position. 

Just a little sampling by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers last week made it quite 
obvious that the leaders of 14 well-known 
organizations who telegraphed all 96 Sena- 
tors demanding a “No” vote on reform of 
the electoral college were not necessarily 
speaking for their members. 

Even local officers didn’t agree with the 
attitude of their national leaders, who used 
the names of their organizations in their ef- 
fort to defeat the electoral college proposal. 

Walter Reuther can’t speak for all auto 
workers. Reuben Kaminsky can’t speak for 
all Jewish war veterans. A. Philip Randolph 
can’t speak for all Pullman porters. Roy 
Wilkins can’t speak for all members of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

And so on. No organization's officers, 
really, can speak for all members. But they 
usually try it, without even testing majority 
sentiment among their membership. It is an 
old lobby practice. And it often works— 
simply because Congressmen are not in a 
position to check up. 

Thus a few leaders, acting purely on their 
own judgment, become a pressure group— 
even if they do not have any real grassroots 
pressure behind them. 

It is something Congressmen would do 
well not to overlook when a few important- 
sounding names turn the “heat” on them. 





A Word in Favor of Mr. Dulles’ Trips 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from from the Portland (Maine) Press 
Herald of March 24, 1956, entitled “A 
Word in Favor of Mr. Dulles’ Trips,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

A WORD IN FAVOR OF MR. DULLES’ TRIPS 


America’s peregrinating Secretary of State 
has become a favorite subject for cartoon- 
ists and quipsters as well as serious critics, 
like Walter Lippmann, of a schedule that 
keeps him away from Washington so much 
of the time. 

They have a point, of course, in saying 
that when Mr. Dulles is away he cannot at- 
tend to matters at home, and in this day 
of tenseness and turmoil daily decisions 
must be made in Washington. There is 
always the chance that a crisis will develop 
in his absence. 

Frankly, we think the carping at Mr. 
Dulles’ penchant for traveling has gone be- 
yond reason and that a word in his defense 
is in order. He has, for instance, just re- 
turned from a 10-nation tour of Asia. 
During that time trouble broke out in 
Cyprus and troubles continued in North 
Africa and the Middle East. 

On the one hand we question whether any 
serious change in American policy would 
have taken place, or whether any emergency 
decision would have been made had Mr. 
Dulles been at his desk during this period. 
On the other we suggest that if an emer- 
gency needing immediate attention had de- 
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veloped, it would not have been too difficult 
for the Secretary to get back to his desk 
within a matter of hours. 

A third point, and one frequently over- 
looked by the Secretary's critics, is that Mr. 
Dulles can accomplish a great deal of quiet 
and effective work on his rovings. His 
recent trip to Asia may have done more than 
anyone realizes to reassure Asiatics, particu- 
larly the neutrals, that the American foreign 
aid policy still has them in mind and that 
this country will do everything possible to 
protect them against communism. Mr. 
Dulles’ trip may indeed have prevented a 
crisis from arising in Asia at some future 
tate when he perhaps was attending a con- 
ference on the other side of the world. 

We seriously doubt that this Nation’s 
prestige, policies, leadership, or the day-to- 
day work of making decisions, has been 
seriously injured by the junketing of Mr. 
Dulles. 

Until it can be clearly proved otherwise we 
will believe his visits to foreign nations for 
the purpose of explaining policies and mak- 
ing friends have materially buttressed 
America’s position of anti-Communist 
leadership in the world. 





The Communist Conspiracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a commentary by Washington’s 
distinguished David Lawrence which 
merits the careful reading of all who 
see and read the CONGRESSIONAL REcoORD. 

At long last, we are making headway 
against the fifth-amendment Ameri- 
cans, who lack the courage of their con- 
victions—if they have convictions and 
are not actually acting under discipline 
of their Communist overlords—and who 
hide like cowards behind the protection 
of the very Constitution of the United 
States which they seek to undermine 
and destroy. 

The Supreme Court has recently ruled 
most wisely in restricting the use of the 
fifth amendment in such capricious 
cases, and in giving both Congress and 
the Department of Justice new powers 
and authority to “make ’em talk” or to 
“make ’em go to jail for contempt.” 
This is an authority which Congress and 
the Department of Justice should now 
combine to use in order that we can 
strengthen our internal security to the 
same degree that all of us are vitally in- 
terested in strengthening our national 
defenses against dangers from abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lawrence’s article, entitled “Noose 
Tightened on Traitors,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Noose TIGHTENED ON 'TRAITORS—SUPREME 
Court DeEcisiIon EASES TASK OF EXPOSING 
COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 

(By David Lawrence) 

The noose is gradually tightening argund 
the traitors in Gur midst. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheld the constitutionality of the law 
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that Congress passed which makes it easier 
for persons who have knowledge of the Com- 
munist conspiracy to tell what they know 
without fear of prosecution themselves. 

The way now is opened also to compel 
those persons to give testimony who have 
played a part in the Communist conspiracy 
but have refused to aid their own Govern- 
ment in running down any other persons 
involved in the conspiracy. The loyal citizen, 
fermerly a Communist, now has nothing to 
fear by telling all. 

There are many persons who were duped 
by communism and who did not participate 
in any conspiracy. Some of them have 
pleaded the fifth amendment before various 
tribunals. This permits anyone to refuse 
to testify if the testimony can lead to his 
own conviction for a crime. It is generally 
called “self-incrimination.” Some witnesses 
have invoked the fifth amendment as a 
means of avoiding doing their duty to their 
Government, because they were afraid to in- 
volve their friends. But Justice Frankfurter, 
speaking for the Supreme Court, says in the 
opinion handed down this week: 

“* * * It is every man’s duty to give tes- 
timony before a duly constituted tribunal 
unless he invokes some valid legal exemp- 
tion in withholding it.” 

Up to 1954, a witness could invoke the 
fifth amendment, and there was no way to 
determine whether he was seeking merely to 
protect himself or to shield others. Then 
Congress passed in 1954 a so-called immunity 
law. It made possible an explicit guaranty 
by the Federal Government to the witness 
that he or she would not be prosecuted for 
any crime involving the national security, se- 
dition, or treason to which the witness might 
confess but, once this immunity is granted, 
such a witness cannot refrain from telling 
what he or she knows about crimes commit- 
ted by others in the group with whom the 
witness may have associated. 

The present law gives to Federal judges the 
right to grant immunity upon consideration 
of an application filed by the Department of 
Justice. It is broad enough to cover im- 
munity also to witnesses before congressional 
committees, but the Supreme Court, for the 
time being, merely passed on the validity of 
a@ particular section of the law requiring a 
witness to give testimony before a grand jury. 
Obviously, if congressional committees are 
duly authorized by either House and ask for 
witnesses to testify in accordance with a pro- 
cedure specified in the law, it becomes pos- 
sible for the Department of Justice to grant 
witnesses immunity if they will tell all they 
know to such congressional committees. 
Since the circumstances are parallel, it may 
be assumed the Court will uphold the rights 
of congressional committees to compel testi- 
mony from witnesses. 

This opens up quite an opportunity for the 
Congress and the executive branch of the 
Government and the courts to get valuable 
information about espionage and other acts 
that threaten the national security. It 
doesn’t mean that those who invoke the fifth 
amendment and are granted immunity will 
not find some other technical means of evad- 
ing full disclosure of what they know, but a 
long step now has been taken in the direction 
of detecting acts of treason. 

For several years now many of the so-called 
liberals haye issued pronouncements tend- 
ing to argue that the fifth amendment has 
not been abused. The mere pleading of the 
fifth amendment is, of course, no proof of 
anything—either the guilt or innocence of 
the witness. But there has grown up a 
movement sponsoring the concept that the 
fifth amendment is all-inclusive and that 
persons who invoke it may do so even though 
they are not themselves guilty of any crime. 
It has been argued that a man has a con- 
stitutional right to refuse to testify if the 
testimony could injure his friends. But Jus- 
tice Frankfurter’s comment in the latest de- 
cision confirms a long-held view that the 
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duty of a man to protect the rights of all the 
people supersedes any individual right, par- 
ticularly when the safety of all the people 
is at stake. 

It has been contended, for example, that 
it is better that 50 guilty men escape than 
that a single innocent person be compelled 
to testify against his own wishes. But this 
might be paraphrased to say that it is better 
for a whole city to be bombed rather than 
that a citizen who has knowledge of the 
enemy’s plans be compelled to divulge them 
in advance to his own Government, to which 
he claims allegiance. 

Dissenting from the 7 Justices who upheld 
the immunity law are 2 Justices—Douglas 
and Black—who feel it should have been de- 
clared invalid. They argue that the immu- 
nity from prosecution will not mean im- 
munity from infamy, which they say would 
pursue a witness even if he isn’t tried in a 
court. The contention is made that a man 
who is a confessed Communist incurs a risk 
that he will not be eligible for employment 
in the Federal Government or in defense fa- 
cilities or that he might be disqualified for 
a passport. 

The answer to this is a question of fact. 
And the fact is that persons who have shown 
loyalty to their own Government by getting 
out of the Communist Party and telling all 
they know have been and still are in the 
Government’s employ, have been given pass- 
ports, and do not suffer any punishment if 
they tell the truth and cooperate with the 
authorities. If mere publicity of an unfavor- 
able nature is a stigma, then the whole court 
system of America is at fault. For every 
year thousands of persons are indicted, with 
their cases given wide publicity, and then 
acquitted. Public opinion can be relied upon 
to distinguished between those who deserve 
infamy and those who have courageously 
manifested their patriotism as well as their 
loyalty. 





Republic of Lithuania Day—Proclamation 
of Governor McKeldin, of Maryland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 i 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a proclamation 
by the Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor of Maryland, commemorating 
Republic of Lithuania Day. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION, REPUBLIC OF LITH- 
UANIA Day, FesruarRy 16, 1956 

Lithuania is enslaved, her people have been 
deported and mass-murdered, religion is 
ruthlessly suppressed, and freedom obliter- 
ated. : 

But it is not easy to shackle a liberty-lov- 
ing nation. It is doubly difficult when that 
nation has known the great experience of 
freedom. 

Lithuania has known and gloried in that 
experience. 

We, as Americans, cannot ignore these 
yearnings for our own basic beliefs. We 
share the struggles of little Lithuania to 
break the Kremlin yoke. 

Showing their faith in a free future, 
Americans of Lithuanian descent continue to 
celebrate this day—February 16—as Lithu- 
ania’s Independence Day. 
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In recognition of the courage of the Lith- 
uanian people and in support of all men who 
fight for freedom, I, Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor, proclaim February 16 as Republic 
of Lithuania Day throughout Maryland. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Maryland, at the city of 
Annapolis, this 30th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord, 1956. 

THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
Governor. 
BLANCHARD RANDALL, 
Secretary of State. 





Ike Asked for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the Stand- 
ard-Times, of New Bedford, Mass., for 
Tuesday, April 3, 1956: 

Ike ASKED For IT 


In two recent press conferences President 
Eisenhower discussed the school segregation 
issue in the South, saying this is “a time 
when we must be patient” and try to avoid 
“a tremendous fight that is going to sepa- 
rate Americans and get ourselves into a nasty 
mess.” 

Unfortunately, the “mess’” which the 
President deprecates, already exists and 
should have been foreseen, when under 
White House pressure, the Supreme Court 
reversed the law of 60 years standing with 
reference to school segregation in the South. 

Several cases involving alleged discrimina- 
tion against Negoes in Southern schools were 
pending in the Supreme Court when former 
Governor Warren became the new chief 
justice. The views of the President against 
segregation were well known, as may have 
been those of Chief Justice Warren. But to 
make doubly sure the Supreme Court made 
the “right” decision, the President instructed 
Attorney General Brownell to appear in the 
case, as a “friend of the court,” urging de- 
segregation. 

Two important provisions of the Federal 
Constitution are involved in the desegre- 
gation decision. The 14th Amendment, 
approved in 1868, forbids any State to “deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

The other provision of the Constitution 
directly affecting the desegregation problem 
is that one which specifically says, ‘The 
powers not delegated to the United States, 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Under the former provision of the 14th 
Amendment, no State could discriminate 
between Negro citizens and whites with ref- 
erence to schools or otherwise. Under the 
second provision, the 10th Amendment, 
control of the schools was specifically re- 
served to the States, as not having been dele- 
gated to the Federal Government. 

Obviously, under the 10th Amendment 
the South had the undisputed right to con- 
trol its schools, unless its policies violated 
the 14th Amendment forbidding discrimi- 
nation between Negroes and whites. For 60 
years the Supreme Court had ruled the 14th 
Amendment requires “equal” school and 
other facilities, but not identical; in other 
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words, schools and other facilities “may be 
separate, but must be equal. 

The Warren decision, which the President 
now faces with pleas for patience, destroyed 
the school formula of the South, a formula 
under which admittedly the Negroes of the 
South and the South had made steady and 
peaceful progress for more than half a 
century. 

In a windy decision by Chief Justice War- 
ren himself, the Chief Justice said in effect, 
“The very fact of segregation constituttes 
discrimination, gives the Negro a sense of 
inferiority, etc.” 

That this is untrue is evidenced by the 
fact many of the leaders of the Negroes 
in the South and the North, including many 
of the Negro school teachers of the South, 
not only feel no inferiority as a result of seg- 
regation, but object to atttempts to force 
desegregation upon either Negroes or whites. 

Though the President may not himeelf 
have been influenced by political considera- 
tions, the Warren decision was heavily 
weighted with politics. 

Leaders close to the President undoubtedly 
told the President desegregation, if accom- 
plished during his administration, would go 
a long way toward winning back the Negro 
vote of the North. This vote had been lost 
to the New Deal of the Roosevelt-Truman 
era. 

Not only was such a purpose highly im- 
proper, but it has not and it will not work. 
For one thing, there is no segregation prob- 
lem in the North—for there is no segregation. 
For another thing, the Negro vote, to what- 
ever extent it was and is Democratic, is in- 
fluenced by the New Deal philosophy, which 
only can be cured, if at all, by the process of 
education, a process which has been rudely 
struck down in the South by the recent 
Supreme Court decision. 

Another equally improper consideration 
which is thought to have been influential in 
the Supreme Court’s “political decision” is 
that there was thinking emanating from the 
State Department that desegregation would 
eliminate Communist-inspired criticism of 
the United States in India and others of the 
countries of the “dark races.” 

Here again the administration did not see 
beyond its own nose. The antipathy of India 
does not spring from segregation in southern 
schools, etc. It springs from the fact that 
India, while recipient of our generous bounty, 
is basically Communist in its sympathy and 
is interested in the segregation issue of this 
country only because it suits its own pro- 
paganda purposes. 

We're sorry for the southern whites and 
southern Negroes to be pawns in this politick- 
ing of the Supreme Court. We’re sorry for 
Ike now that he sees what he helped to pro- 
cure and produce. It’s going to take a lot 
more than patience to solve this one—on 
Ike’s part as well as of those in the North 
and South whom he beseeches. 





The Need for the Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, nobody 
knows better than do the Members of 
the Congress, both in the House and the 


Senate, the very real need for some. 


clarification of the relationship between 
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the Constitution of the United States, 
and agreements, treaties, or other enact- 
ments of international bodies which 
could be, and already are, in conflict with 
our Constitution. 

An editoral in the current issue of 
Town Journal raises this pertinent ques- 
tion: “Shall Americans be compelled to 
live under laws put in force by treaties 
or other international agreements even 
though they conflict with the Constitu- 
tion?” 

We need action by the Congress, and 
by the people of the United States, along 
the lines of the proposed Bricker amend- 
ment. I have asked unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, to include the above-men- 
tioned editorial, with these comments. 

A CHANGE To MAKE 


The Washington reports shortly will be 
discussing the Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution. As usual many confusing and 
many inaccurate statements will appear. 
some of these will be intentionally mislead- 
ing. 

The question raised by the Bricker amend- 
ment is this: Shall Americans be compelled 
to live under laws put in force by treaties or 
other international agreements even though 
they conflict with the Constitution? 

In order to be adopted, an amendment has 
to win a two-thirds vote in each House of 
Congress and the approval of three-fourths 
of the States. The Bricker proposal will 
come up for a vote this month in the Senate 
and will then be presented before the House. 

Two years ago 28 Democratic Senators 
voted for it and 16 against; 32 Republican 
Senators voted for and 14 against; 1 inde- 
pendent voted against. This division shows 
clearly that the amendment is not a party 
question. The total lacked one vote of the 
necessary two-thirds. 

Passage this year will depend upon the 
vigor with which informed citizens indicate 
their support. The division may again be 
close in the Senate. A hard battle may be 
expected in the House. 

The language of the amendment, slightly 
changed to meet former objections, is simple 
and clear: “A provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement which conflicts with 
any provision of the Constitution, shall not 
be of any force or effect.” 

The Constitution itself says that a treaty 
“shall be the supreme law of the land * * * 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
That provision was written primarily to pro- 
tect the treaties then in force which had 
been made prior to the Constitution. It 
was probably intended also to give the na- 
tional Government full control in foreign 
affairs, which it should have. In those days 
treaties concerned boundaries, commerce, 
fishing rights, navigation and such matters. 

In recent years, however, wholly new cir- 
cumstances have arisen. Through the United 
Nations and other new agencies, the United 
States is asked to participate in many new 
kinds of international agreements and 
treaties. The practice of “executive agree- 
ments” between nations has grown up— 
deals between heads of nations which are 
not submitted to the United States Senate, 
as treaties have to be, for ratification. 

Ways are thus opened by which Americans 
could be forced to accept as domestic law 
rulings which have not been passed upon by 
Congress and which could conflict with Con- 
stitutional rights. It is this danger which 
the Bricker amendment will prevent. 

The amendment, as revised, should be 
adopted. Americans will protect their free- 
dom for the future by insisting that Con- 
gresgysubmit it to the States. 
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Stalin: The New Villain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous’ consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I present the fol- 
lowing text of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
on Saturday, March 31, 1956: 

STALIN: THE New VILLAIN 


The great fault of Premier Joseph Stalin 
now lies exposed. Moscow’s Communist 
newspaper, Pravda, says he lacked modesty. 
This led the former distator into errors and 
abuse of power. 

For when successes of the Soviet people 
were attributed to the leader, says Pravda, 
he “did not cut short the glorifications and 
praises addressed to him but supported and 
encouraged them,” so that the “cult of the 
individual assumed even more monstrous 
forms and did serious harm to the cause 
[of communism].” 

Only as long ago as in November 1950, 
one issue of this same paper, Pravda, con- 
tained mention of Stalin’s name 101 times 
on its front page alone, including such vari- 
ations as “great Stalin,” “dear and beloved 
Stalin,” “Stalin the genius,” “great leader 
of all workers,” and “great leader of entire 
mankind.” 

Around the same time Minister-President 
Grotewohl of East Germany in a birthday 
address extolled Stalin as “the wisest 


prophet,” “greatest master of sciences,” 
“greatest politician,” and “greatest of all 
living men.” Herr Grotewohl has or- 


dered explanation from his state prosecutors 
of illegal arrests—which would not have been 
question in Stalin's time. 

While Communists in the Soviet Union, 
the satellite states, and a score of other 
countries turn themselves inside out trying 
to adjust to the reversal of party gospel, 
non-Communist nations are curious to eval- 
uate the purge of Soviet literature and his- 
tory which the collective leadership under 
Party Secretary Khrushchev has undertaken. 

What are the reasons for it? What is it 
designed to accomplish? What are its 
probable results? 

Observers acquainted with the Soviet 
Union, its language, thinking, background, 
and current problems, believe the develop- 
ment has come about chiefly for reasons of 
internal strategy and in response to pressures 
inside the Soviet Union. It also serves an 
external purpose, to quiet the fears and relax 
the vigilance of anti-Communist nations and 
to make Soviet Marxism look less terroristic 
and forbidding to uncommitted nations. 

Where one interpreter believes the change 
signals a plight of desperation for Secretary 
Khrushchev and the Communist leaders, 
another believes they would not have initi- 
ated so great a venture if they had not felt 
their rule secure. The denunciation move 
may have got rather out of hand at the 
end of the recent party congress, but the 
Moscow leadership seems to have it back on 
@ gradual course now. 

Whatever the eventual appraisal, a few 
points are clear. One is that the ultimate 
objective of Communist strategy—namely, 
world domination—is unchanged. Another 
that some nations, such as evidently Iceland, 
may be fooled by talk of “relaxation of ten- 
sions.” A third, that whatever the guilt of 
Stalin, it must be shared by the present 
masters of the Kremlin, for they were his 
axmen on dozens of missions. And, fourth, 
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that even though propaganda may hark back 
to Lenin instead of Stalin, a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” must involve a “cult of per- 
sonality,” whether of one or of a small group. 

If the object is to avoid costly mistakes 
and abuse of power, is not a system more ef- 
fective which gives freedom to criticize while 
events are taking place—which allow reas- 
oned, responsible opposition to a leader 
while he is in power instead of postponing 
objective examination until after his demise? 





Louisiana’s Tideland Boundary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Shreveport Times of April 
2, 1956, entitled “The Federal Suit on 
Louisiana Tidelands.” I feel this edi- 
torial clearly points out the situation in 
which Louisiana finds itself and I com- 
mend it for the study of the Members. 

The editorial follows: 

THE FEDERAL SuIT ON LOUISIANA TIDELANDS 


The United States Supreme Court has 
granted the Federal Department of Justice 
permission to sue the State of Louisiana to 
determine jurisdiction over offshore mineral 
resources; usually, though incorrectly, called 
tidelands. Louisiana claims that its his- 
toric boundary runs three leagues out from 
shore, or about 10% miles. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, through Mr. Brownell, claims that 
Louisiana’s jurisdiction extends only 3 miles 
seaward. 

In asking authority to bring this suit Mr. 
Brownell told the Supreme Court that it 
probably would not be necessary to take 
evidence. That is a rather amazing position. 
The whole issue of Louisiana’s boundaries 
goes back to documentary evidence of more 
than a century ago and includes the matter 
of different seaward boundaries for Louisi- 
ana on one side and for Texas and Florida 
on the other. 

The Texas and Florida seaward jurisdiction 
was established at 1042 miles by the Tide- 
lands Congressional Act of 1953, but that act 
placed Louisiana’s seaward boundary at 3 
miles. The reason given for this difference 
was that Texas and Florida came into the 
Union when part of the Spanish Dominion 
in North America, and the ancient Spanish 
law set offshore limits at 10144 miles; but 
Louisiana came into the Union through the 
Louisiana Purchase from France which, the 
Federal Government claims, had not estab- 
lished a 10144-mile limit. 

All of that is subject to considerable dis- 
pute. The Dallas Morning News comments 
on that point in this way: 

“Louisiana was equally a part of the Span- 
ish domain from 1763 until its so-called re- 
transfer to France shortly before Napoleon 
sold the Territory to the United States in 
1803. Technically, it is doubtful that Spain 
had relinquished its ownership of Lousiana 
at the time Napoleon sold it. (The Emperor 
was merely a hijacker disposing of his swag.) 
The real American title to Louisiana proba- 
bly dates from 1819, when the United States 
signed a treaty with Spain covering the 
boundaries affecting Florida and all other 
parts of Spanish territory. 

“In any event, Louisiana is entitled to 
have all the evidence, historical, and other- 
wise, thrashed out in open court.” 
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The Importance of Limiting the Powers of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
gradual concentration of power in the 
hands of a central government has been 
creeping up on the body politic in the 
same way a disease might creep up on 
the human body. It is in the dangerous 
stage before the patient realizes its 
seriousness. ; 

In some States the Federal Govern- 
ment owns more than half of the land 
area, and in the Nation as a whole it 
owns 25 percent. It owns properties 
worth $50 billion. Its electrical units 
produce one-fourth of the Nation’s 
power. It tells the farmer what to plant 
and when to reap, a situation against 
which Jefferson wisely warned our fore- 
fathers. It has mortgaged every one of 
us individually to the extent of $1,700, 
without our deliberate approval, and its 
annual costs take $1,000 or more from 
each taxpaying worker. It collects 75 
percent of all tax revenues. 

The current issue of Town Journal has 
an excellent editorial on this subject, by 
the publisher, Graham Patterson. I 
have asked consent to include it with 
this extension of my remarks. 

I am particularly pleased that the edi- 
torial gives well-deserved recognition to 
a movement in which our good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Gwinn], is an active leader, 
and in which I am proud to take a small 
part. This is the movement known as 
the Committee of the 48 States, which 
is meeting enthusiastic support for a pro- 
gram of interesting the States to move 
in for the protection of their own rights 
and liberties. Congress has abdicated; 
the bulwark of individual liberty and 
States’ rights, contemplated in our Con- 
stitution has moved to the States. 

The editorial follows: 

LIMIT THE POWERS OF CONGRESS 

The patriots who drafted our Constitution 
were far-seeing men whose aim was to estab- 
lish a nation “of people, by the people, for 
the people.” They recognized the frailties 
of men, and designed the Constitution to 
protect the people against them. ‘They 
wisely divided power between the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of govern- 
ment, so each would act as a counterbalance 
against usurpation of too much power by the 
others. 

For a century and a half, America pros- 
pered and great under that system, but for 
the last two decades there has been a gradual 
but relentless shift away from the solid 
foundations on which our Nation was built. 
More and more power has been assumed 
by Government, with less and less freedom to 
the individual until, if the trend continues, 
we will be legislated into a paternalistic wel- 
fare state. As Woodrow Wilson so aptly 
said, “The history of liberty is the history 
of limitations on the power of government.” 

Before World War II, Adolph Berle, Jr., 
then Assistant Secretary of State, pointed 
out that the inevitable result of Government 
financing of activities previously considered 
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a part of private enterprise would be Gov- 
ernment ownership of those activities. He 
prophesied: “Over a period of years the Gov- 
ernment will gradually come to own most of 
the productive plants of the United States.” 
The accuracy of his prediction is disturb- 
ingly evident. 
Every American abhors the Communist 
doctrine of government ownership of land 
and resources. But how many realize that 
today the Federal Government already owns 
about 25 percent of the land area of the 
United States? It has housing projects and 
business properties worth about $50 billion, 
and electrical power projects that will pro- 
duce a fourth of all our power. The Gov- 
ernment is in the insurance business; it can 
fix minimum wages, can tell a farmer how 
much he can plant of certain crops without 
penalty. Through its borrowing power it 
has mortgaged every man, woman and child 
in the Nation to the extent of $1,700. Much 
_of what the Government does not own out- 
right, which is communism, it regulates and 
controls, which is socialism. Only 20 years 
ago the States and localities collected 75 per- 
cent of all tax revenues, but today the Fed- 
eral Government collects 75 percent. 
Through its taxing, regulatory and con- 
trolling powers, it has confiscated and trans- 
ferred to itself at least one-half of the value 
of all private property in the country. 
Fortunately, there are wise heads that rec- 
ognize the danger of our present course and 
are trying to do something about limiting the 
functions and spending power of Congress. 
One of the leaders in this movement is him- 
self a Congressman, the honorable Ralph W. 
Gwinn of New York State, who said: “The 
responsible leaders of Congress, Republican 
and Democratic, realize that Congress can- 
not and will not restrict its own powers. I 
believe the majority in Congress would wel- 
come constitutional restrictions and limita- 
tions. * * * I feel convinced that few in- 
dividual Senators or Congressmen can resist 
the pressures of socialism and the forces of 
inflation unless and until the States and 
the people enact constitutional restrictions 
and limitations on the Federal Government,” 


Speed the day. 





Washington’s Optimism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an article written by James Res- 
ton, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, appearing in the April 
5, 1956, issue of that paper. Mr. Reston is 
recognized as an outstanding corre- 
spondent and an able evaluator of news 
and events. There is a lot of truth in the 
feeling that President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary Dulles, and the present administra- 
tion is overoptimistic. There is also a 
strong feeling that the true conditions 
existing throughout the world are not be- 
ing given to the American people. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON’s OPTIMISM—AN APPRAISAL OF 
ADMINISTRATION’S, BENT FOR LOOKING ON 
BRIGHT SIDE OF THINGS 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 4.—The administration 
is looking upon a critical world with deter- 
mined optimism. 

The British, the French, the.Canadians, the 
Israelis, the Arabs, the Dutch, the Indians, 
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the Algerians, the farmers, and the Demo- 
crats are all complaining about some aspect 
of Washington's policy, but the administra- 
tion’s leaders manage to smile and see some 
good in everything. 

Secretary of State Dulles, who is normally 
a reflective and gloomy man, took correspond- 
ents on a tour of the world yesterday and 
found an optimistic side to every question. 

President Eisenhower, who is a living sym- 
bol of confidence, carried on the cheery offen- 
sive in his news conference today. 

Mr. Dulles was, on balance, hopeful yester- 
day about the “Joe-must-go” policy in Mos- 
cow. He agreed that the United States was 
being criticized all over the world, but con- 
cluded that this was a fine “tribute” to the 
United States because it proved nobody was 
afraid to criticize us. 

He was confident that the free world would 
maintain its strength, faith, and unity, that 
the leaders of the new Asian countries were 
alert to the dangers of Soviet trickery and 
that Iceland, whose Parliament has been call- 
ing for the American troops to go home, 
would not insist on that. 

So far as the Middle East was concerned, 
the Secretary of State saw no emergency 
that would require the President to seek 
congressional authority to take any mili- 
tary action in that region. Nor did he think 
that Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser, of Egypt, 
was actuated by anything but a desire to 
carry on his ties with the West and maintain 
a “genuine independence” for the Arab 
states. 

PRESIDENT’S OPTIMISM PREVAILS 


The President showed moments of irrita- 
tion and even anger today and admitted that 
once in a while he was “discouraged” by 
the density of reporters, but by and large he 
was as optimistic as his Secretary of State. 

He indicated that the farm bill, which is 
now a mishmash of political expediency, 
would be signed even though it fell far short 
of his desires. He was reasonably hopeful 
about progress with the Russians in the field 
of disarmament. He was not discouraged 
about the record of Congress, and would not 
join the other Republicans who were criti- 
cizing the Democrats on Capital Hill. And 
he was full of praise for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, now celebrating its 
seventh birthday. 

Western Europe is worried about the de- 
velopment of Soviet atomic power and guided 
missiles has weakened if not destroyed the 
“forward defense” strategy of the North At- 
lantic powers and rendered obsolete many of 
the Western bases in Denmark, the Low 
Countries, and France. But the President 
talked enthusiastically about the improved 
defenses, and particularly “the morale” of 
the western nations. 

This is apparently the key to the admin- 
istration’s approach to these problems, do- 
mestic and foreign: that it is important to 
keep up the morale and therefore essential 
to look on the bright side of things. 


The President would not make gloomy as- 
sumptions about the middle eastern situa- 
tion today. Though he has authorized his 
representative at the United Nations to cite 
the Israeli-Arab disputes as a potential 
threat to peace, he insisted that he would 
never order United States treops into any- 
thing that could be interpreted as a war in 
that or any other part of the world without 
first seeking the authorization of Congress. 

Yesterday, the Secretary of State noted 
that in an emergency, or when the Congress 
was not in session, it might be necessary for 
the President to order military action on his 
own. This question arises in the middle 
eastern situation because the President has 
committed himself to support the May 1950 
déclaration, which obligates the United 
States to take action to restore the peace in 
the event of an armed conflict between Arabs 
and Israelis. 


It also arises because Congress will be away 
on the Presidential campaign this year at 
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the height of the best fighting season in the 
Middle East. But General Eisenhower, in the 
sharpest retort of his period of office in a 
Presidential news conference, rejected any 
thought of intervention without congres- 
sional approval. 

He did qualify this by saying that if his 
troops were attacked they might have to un- 
dertake warlike acts to “defend themselves,” 
but he seemed far less willing than many of 
his predecessors or his Secretary of State to 
deal with the kind of emergency situation 
that has often in the past necessitated Presi- 
dential warlike acts with congressional 
approval. 

THOUGHT OF WAR DISTASTEFUL 


This is one of the most interesting aspects 
of the President’s personality. One of the 
complaints made against him when he was 
seeking the Presidency was that as a military 
man he might be too prone to solve inter- 
national problems by peremptory military 
diktat, or even by military action. It is now 
fairly obvious that, more than to most men, 
the very thought of war seems distasteful to 
him. 

This came out again today when he was 
asked whether he intended to go to this 
spring’s hydrogen bomb test in the Pacific. 
He has been urged to do this by some mem- 
bers of his administration on the ground that 
he has never seen an atomic bomb go off 
and that warfare has changed more since he 
comanded an army in the field than it 
changed Appomattox and the Normandy 
landings. 

He replied that he had never seen such a 
test. Speaking very quietly, he said that in 
his strict capacity as commander in chief 
maybe he ought to “go and see one of these 
things.” 

“But I am trying,” he added, “to prove to 
the world that my chief interest in the 
nuclear science is peace.” 


The reaction of the Washington com- 
munity to this approach is divided. Some 
observers here believe this determination to 
look at the bright side of things, to em- 
ephasize the peaceful over the warlike the 
elements of progress over the elements of 
progress over the elements of conflict, the 
general over the specific is precisely why the 
President is so effective and popular a leader, 

Others think it is q Pollyanna attitude, a 
form of wishful thinking that wins votes but 
encourages popular illusions about the true 
state of world affairs. 





Our Wastrel Substitute for Former 
Self-Reliance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following editorial from the 
April 1 edition of the Detroit Free Press 
entitled “Our Wastrel Substitute for 
Former Self-Reliance”: 

Our WASTREL SUBSTITUTE FOR FORMER SELF- 
RELIANCE 

Something has happened to Uncle Sam. 

The cartoonists still make him look the 
same—tall, erect, dignified, and even stern, 
or fighting mad when the occasion demands. 


But, as the minstrel used to say: “He don 
act that way no mo’.” . . 


We, in the United States of America, have 
long taken pride in our national heritage. 
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From the days of the struggle for independ- 
ence through the many glorious chapters of 
our history, this Republic has endured and 
prospered, because its people were dedicated 
to liberty and a free, competitive capitalism. 

The symbolic Uncle Sam of our school- 
books was no weakling. He fought and bled 
at Valley Forge, explored the wilderness, de- 
feated the British in 1812, purchased Louisi- 
ana, preserved the Union, enunciated the 
Monroe Doctrine, bought Alaska, won two 
World Wars, survived booms and busts and 
brought this Nation to a position of unques- 
tioned leadership. 

The traditional Uncle Sam knew where he 
stood. Right or wrong, he never wavered in 
his determination to protect our national 
interests. 

Today Uncle Sam is a kindly, befuddled 
old gentleman who wants everybody to love 
him. His concept of leadership is to scatter 
the taxpayers’ money over the world on the 
mistaken idea that dolldrs will buy friend- 
ship. 

The President’s request for $4.9 billion in 
foreign-aid funds is typical of Uncle Sam's 
philanthropies. 

After World War II, we sent billions to 
get Europe back on its feet. More billions 
have followed, either in economic aid or for 
military assistance. 

The argument was that an economically 
stable Europe would not suecumb to com- 
munism. Or, putting it another way, Europe 
would go communistic if we did not help. 

These billions were given cheerfully by the 
American people as neighborly assistance in 
times of difficulty. 

But the givers, all of us, never expected 
that this neighborly aid would become a 
permanent part of our foreign policy, as it is 
now. 

Today’s approach is that these additional 
billions are needed to meet “Russia’s new 
departures in foreign policy.” 

The Russians, it seems, have shifted from 
a@ policy of economic isolation to one of aid 
to countries they hope to bring into the 
Communist orbit. 

But the Russians do it by loan and barter, 
getting a ruble’s worth for every one they 
put out. They fight economic wars as they 
fought in Korea and Indochina—no casual- 
ties to the Russians. 

The benign and timid Uncle Sam, how- 
ever, is so fearful of making enemies that 
he keeps on giving away your money without 
asking a thing in return. 

Just how successful has Uncle Sam been 
in buying friendship and meddling into 
foreign affairs that should rightly be the con- 
cern of the United Nations? 

India has always resented our aid to 
Pakistan; is now seeking nearly $2 billion for 
her 5-year plan of socialism while taking a 
neutral position in our fight against the ex- 
tension of communism. 

The British, though stout allies, resent our 
criticism of their actions in Cyprus; the 
Dutch are mad over United States tributes to 
Indonesia, her former colony. 

France and Italy, both politically unstable, 
seethe with communism. France is alter- 
nately nettled and pleased with what we say 
about her troubles in North Africa. 

In the dispute between Israel and Jordan, 
we have placated neither side. 

Our relations are uncertain with Egypt but 
we plan to,build a huge dam and irrigating 
system in Egypt on the theory that if we 
don’t do it, the Russians will. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., of the State Depart- 
ment, has testified that $200 million of the 
new foreign-aid program will be divided be- 
tween a special Middle-East-Africa fund and 
the Far East. 

His argument for the new program is (1) 
that military aid “will make outright aggres- 
sion unprofitable and thus unlikely,” and 
(2) economic aid will “promote stability and 
minimize the threat of subversion.” 
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This is mere wishful thinking and more 
rationalization by a State Department noted 
for its blunders. As the Wall Street Journal 
points out: “After some $55 billion of post- 
war foreign aid * * * from France to Cam- 
bodia * * * there is no diminution of anti- 
Americanism or any lessening of Communist 
influence.” 

On March 20, the Chicago Daily News made 
this pertinent comment: “There is something 
craven in the spectacle of a rich and power- 
ful nation which thinks it must scatter 
candy around the world lest it find itself 
alone and friendless. 

“The facts seem to be that our largess 
brought no friends, and earned us more re- 
sentment than good will. But we still fear 
to change the formula.” 

The younger, self-reliant and thrifty Uncle 
Sam of other days has, through the aging 
process, become a charitable old gaffer with 
the urge to solve all: of the world’s ills. 

He is being encouraged in this course by a 
combination of misguided idealists and pro- 
ponents of some form of world government 
in which we merge our national interests 
into a political, economic, and military union 
with Uncle Sam footing most of the bill. 

There is no difference between Repubican 
and Democratic administration on this 
score. The big idea is to see how much 
Uncle Sap can give away. 

Nowadays, we don’t even wait for aid re- 
quests. Our Secretary of State goes gadding 
all over the globe to see if we have missed 
anyone who has communism or socialism for 
sale. 

He looks for trouble, and usually finds it. 

The time has come for Uncle Sam to re- 
gain his dignity, reappraise his policies and 
take a hitch in his pocketbook. 

For, as the saying goes, “he ain’t what he 
used to be.” 





The Only Argument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to insert 
in the Recorp the following editorial 
from the Industrial News Review, of 
Portland, Oreg.: 

THE ONLY ARGUMENT 


Former Under Secretary of the Interior 
Tudor recently said that he found opposi- 
tion to the partnership plan of electric-power 
development hard to understand. He added: 
“If it is wrong to permit private enterprise 
to generate electricity from natural resources, 
isn't it equally wrong to permit private enter- 
prise to cut trees for lumber, mine minerals, 
or even use the soil to produce crops? 

“Is there something separate and peculiar 
about our water resources that justifies the 
application of a basically different set of 
rules and principles to their development? 
I cannot satisfy myself that this is the case.” 

The hue and cry over partnership has been 
principally generated by vocal and well-or- 
ganized groups which want this country to 
have socialized Federal power—or no power 
at all. And it is these groups which have 
attempted, obviously with some success, to 
sell uninformed people on the idea that 
partnership involves the giveaway of price- 
less natural resources to selfish private 
groups. Actually, under partnership noth- 
ing whatsoever is given away to anyone. 
The private enterprises involved pay for 
their part of the development with their own 
money. They sell the power at rates which 
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are regulated by public service commissions, 
and they pay heavy taxes for the privilege. 
The natural resource involved, water, is re- 
turned to the stream once it has energized 
the powerplant. 

It should also be remembered that part- 
nership is not confined to the private utili- 
ties. The invitation is held out, as well, to 
local public-power bodies, such as munici- 
palities. 

Finally, there is only one valid argument 
against partnership. It is the ideological 
argument that Government should monopo- 
lize our power resources. On this ground, 
all who favor socialism should fight partner- 
ship. All others should support it. 





Catching Cheaper Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Herald of Monday, April 
2, 1956: 

CATCHING CHEAPER FISH 

There are at least 31 bills concerning the 
fishing industry before Congress, practically 
every one of which proposes either tariffs 
or quotas on imported fish. 

The fishing industry, particularly New 
England’s fishing industry, needs to be 
helped. But neither tariffs nor quotas are 
the means to do it. 

Tariffs and quotas are an artificial dodge. 
They harm international trade, which we are 
endeavoring to encourage. And tariffs and 
quotas would actually hurt the fishing in- 
dustry itself-by knocking out its latest and 
liveliest development—fish sticks. 

Fish sticks are made of imported fish be- 
cause imported fish are cheaper. Restrict 
the infant fish stick industry to more expen- 
sive domestic fish and competition from other 
foods will put it out of business. The basic 
problem is to find the means to bring the 
cost of domestic fish down to the level of 
imported fish. 

Of course this is easier said than done, but 
that does not mean that it is impossible to 
do. Right in New England’s front yard are 
some of the greatest fisheries in the world, 
a major natural resource. Where is that 
famous American know-how that everybody 
talks about so much? Where is all that 
American credit? Unfortunately there can 
be little know-how until there is credit, and 
there is not much credit available because the 
fishing industry in its present predicament 
does not present a very attractive opportu- 
nity for investment. 

In Canada, on the other hand, which is our 
greatest foreign competitor, there is good 
government credit available. That credit, 
which takes many forms, the most important 
of which is in boat construction, makes the 
investment burden of the boatowner much 
lighter. When combined with lower Cana- 
dian wages, short distances to fishing 
grounds, and other government aid includ- 
ing technical services a fishermen’s indem- 
nity fund, you get cheaper fish. 

The United States cannot compete with 
Canada on wages, and of course we would not 
want to try. But we could set up a Gov- 
ernment credit system if not outright sub- 
sidies for our fishing fleet. We subsidize 
and otherwise aid the merchant marine for 
the construction and operation of vessels. 
Why shouldn’t we subsidize the fishing fleet? 
It is just as important to our peacetime econ- 
omy and wartime defense. 
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Independence Day of Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 is the date on which the Byelorus- 
sian people traditionally celebrate their 
independence. 

Being familiar with the history of 
Central Europe from as far back as the 
year 1000 A. D., my attention has con- 
stantly been drawn to the extreme ad- 
herence of the Byelorussian people to the 
principle of self-rule and their desire to 
assist others in attempts to throw off 
the yoke of foreign powers. It has been 
the constant struggle of these peace-lov- 
ing nations that has defeated those who 
wish to usurp the free people. 

In the past, in 1812, in 1863, and on 
other occasions the Byelorussian people 
gave forceful proof of this constant de- 
sire to be free of the yoke of Russian 
rule. They Were successful in 1918 and 
established a new national republic. 
This freedom, however, was short-lived 
and the young republic fell subject to 
the pressures of the Red Army to be di- 
vided between Russia and Poland in 
1921. 

All of us who are familiar with the ac- 
tions of Russia in the 17th century and 
following should learn a lesson from this 
glaring example from. history as to what 
is the actual intent of today’s commu- 
nistic rulers of Russia. 

We who are familiar with what is 
going on behind the Iron Curtain can- 
not understand why the present admin- 
istration will not accept the resolution 
denouncing the forced and slave labor 
practices. If the United States would 
support a convention condemning the 
use of forced labor for economic and po- 
litical purposes, it would give those peo- 
ple presently under the Communist yoke 
assurance that we of America are behind 
them. 

Our present inactivity in the field of 
foreign relations puts various peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain in the position 
of having to try to work out their own 
problems, for which they do not have 
the means. Stones and pitchforks are 
valueless, in spite of will, as snowballs 
against rifle bullets. 

We in America who enjoy the greatest 
prosperity of all should consider our 
brethren of foreign countries and not 
leave them to the will of despotic lead- 
ers who put Genghis Khan to shame. 
We have heard about the bloody Russian 
rulers of the past whose actions horrify 
us when we read about them. Today in 
comparison those actions of history are 
very insignificant alongside of the brutal 
and inhumane actions of the present 
communistic government. 

I should like to insert at this point 
a brief article entitled “The Independ- 
ence Day of Byelorussia’’: 


THE INDEPENDENCE DAY OF BYELORUSSIA 


March 25 is the traditional day of Byelo- 
russian independence. Thirty-eight years 
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ago, on that day, a free and independent Bye- 
lorussian National Republic was proclaimed 
in the country’s capital, Minsk. 

Byelorussia is situated in Eastern Europe, 
bordering Russia in the north and east, 
Ukraine in the south, Poland in the west, 
and Baltic States in northwest. She is about 
the size of California; some 150,000 square 
miles with about 18 million people. Beth 
figures are taken with reference to the ethnic 
boundaries. The officially existing so-called 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, with 
the Moscow-stamped puppet government, is 
much smaller in both respects. The republic 
is a charter member of the United Nations. 

In its historic past the Nation was a domi- 
nant factor in the Grand Duchy of Lithua- 
nia, which in the 15th century established a 
union, later transformed into the common- 
wealth, with the Polish Crown in order to 
strengthen her defenses against the Russian 
pressure. About 1795 both nations lost their 
independence on account of their imperialist 
neighbors. Lithuania (the name later was 
changed to Byelorussia) became a part of 
the czarist empire; Poland was divided be- 
tween Prussia and Austria. 

There were continuous efforts on the part 
of Byelorussians to regain the freedom. In 
1812 with the help of Napoleon, in 1863 by 
armed uprising, but no decisive success could 
be claimed until the October revolution in 
Russia offered another opportunity to shake 
off the chains of slavery. This time by the 
means of democratic self-determination, by 
the way, just before the famous principle 
was announced by President Woodrow Wil- 
son at the Versailles peace conference. 
Through the coordinated effort of all Byelo- 
russian organizations a national representa- 
tion, consisting of 1,872 delegates from all 
corners of the country, convened in Minsk 
on December 18, 1917. That first all-Byelo- 
russian congress became in fact the con- 
stituent assembly of Byelorussia. 

Though dispersed later by the armed Bol- 
shevik intervention, nevertheless it adapted 
just in time a resolution calling for the cre- 
ation of a free and independent Byelorussian 
state and elected executive body—Byelorus- 
sian National Rada (Council) and its pre- 
sidium to lead the nation to that great goal. 
In the execution of that resolution, rada 
solemnly proclaimed the independent Byelo- 
russian National Republic by the third con- 
stituent act of March 25, 1918. The new re- 
public was quickly recognized de jure by all 
her neighbors except Russia; also by Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Georgia, Turkey, and de facto 
by many other countries. 

In fact, the general situation of the coun- 
try was a desperate one at that time. The 
war raged at its worst, foreign troops crossed 
the country back and forth, one occupation 
succeeded the other. Under such conditions 
the organization of administration and of 
the defense of the new state was rendered 
extremely difficult to the government; no 
wonder, then, that after a short period of 
desperate armed resistance, deprived of any 
assistance or even understanding on the part 
of western powers, the young republic fell 
the victim of the newly organized Red army 
and by the treaty of Riga her territory was 
divided between Russia and Poland in 1921. 

To counteract the claims of the democratic 
Government of Byelorussian National Re- 
public which migrated abroad, Russian Com- 
munists sponsored the creation of the al- 
ready mentioned BSSR in Smolensk on Jan- 
uary 1, 1919. 

Thec union republic is still in existence, 
but never did the people of Byelorussia ac- 
cept the government forced upon them. 
They resist it in any possible way; they know 
that Byelorussian National Rada (Council) 
and Government in exile are continuing the 
struggle against the Communist aggression 
for final liberation and restoration of the 
Byelorussian democratic and independent 
statehood. Also they hope that their peren- 
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nial craving for freedom and justice will 
eventually awake more understanding and 
sympathy in the free West. 





The Economic Threat of Soviet 
Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish 
to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a condensed version of an il- 
lustrated lecture given before military 
and civilian groups last year by Maj. 
Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, United States 
Army, and now appearing in the March 
1956 issue of the Military Review, the 
monthly periodical of the Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. General Trudeau is dep- 
uty chief of staff for plans, Headquar- 
ters, Far East Command and United 
Nations Command, and is one of the 
best informed men on world conditions 
today. I believe that General Tru- 
deau’s article on the Economic Threat 
of Soviet Imperialism is excellent and 
will be of paramount interest in eval- 
uating the problems of today. It fol- 
lows: 

THE ECONOMIC THREAT OF SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


(By Maj. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, U. S. 
Army) 

We teach in our Strategic Intelligence 
School that economic potential is the best 
single measure of a nation’s strategic cap- 
abilities. It is sound doctrine, based on the 
lessons gained from history. Furthermore, 
the attainment of Soviet objectives is heav- 
ily dependent on economic factors. For these 
reasons the economic basis of Soviet power 
should be examined. 

We can accept the premise that Moscow 
is still hostile to us, and will continue its 
efforts to expand the area of Communist 
influence. At the same time we should, as 
the President and Secretary of State have 
said, explore any possibility that leads in 
the direction of true peace. 


With these thoughts in mind, let us ex- 
amine coldly, analytically, and objectively, 
the economic means by which the Soviets 
can pursue their long-range objectives. The 
economic data which I will use are avail- 
able to any student of Soviet economics. 
I have assembled this public information 
and will present it to you in a form which 
will enable you to reach your own conclu- 
sions. 


The capacity of any nation to carry out 
its national objectives is based on the 
strength and flexibility of its economy, a 
proposition to which the U. S. S. R. is no 
exception. The basic nature of economics 
is enhanced as applied to the U. S. S. R., 
for it is the basis of the Communist ideol- 
ogy and movement. I do not believe I have 
to labor this point with you, for I am sure 
that from what you have read of the Soviet 
Union you understand that communism is 
a doctrine of economics even more than of 
politics. Let us look to a significant quote 
to illustrate this. In Lenin’s “Report to the 
Eighth Congress of the Soviets” in 1919, he 
proclaims; 
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“Communism is the Soviet power plus 
electrification of the whole country. Other- 
wise the country will remain a small peasant 
country, and that we must clearly recog- 
nize. We are weaker than capitalism, not 
only in the world scene but within the 
country. We shall see to it that the eco- 
nomic base is transformed from a small- 
peasant basis into a large-scale industrial 
basis. Only when the country has been 
electrified, when industry, agriculture, and 
transport have been placed on a technical 
basis of large-scale industry, only then shall 
we be finally victorious.” 

I give you the foregoing quotation for its 
value as an illustration of the key role 
played by economic development in the Com- 
munist philosophy. 

vU. Ss. S. R. ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


First, let us look at the over-all economic 
situation of the U. S. S. R. The salient 
fact which we must face, ruefully if you will, 
is that the determination expressed by Lenin, 
as quoted earlier, to see to it that the eco- 
nomic basis of the Soviet Union is trans- 
formed from a small-peasant basis into a 
large-scale industrial basis, has been real- 
ized. 

The economic strength, expressed as gross 
national product, of the Soviet bloc is now 
only one-third of that of the NATO coun- 
tries. This could be very reassuring, ex- 
cept for two considerations; first, the neces- 
sity for taking differences of systems and 
background into account, particularly the 
use to which the industrial product is put; 
and second, the fact that the Communist 
bloc economies are expanding at a much 
faster rate than economies of the free world. 

With regard to the first of the foregoing 
considerations, tet us bear in mind that the 
Soviet economy supports a way of life which 
is entirely different from ours. In trans- 
forming her economy from a small-peasant 
to a large-scale industrial basis, the Soviet 
Union had concentrated on the expansion 
of capital goods and heavy industry, “the 
production of the means of production,” as 
she likes to call it, and the production of 
those items which will support her armed 
forces. The result is that while the Soviet 
people have a standard of living which is 
far below ours, they also maintain the larg- 
est standing army in the world together 
with powerful air and naval forces, which 
they do by devoting, over the years, a far 
larger percentage of their industrial out- 
put to the production of military equip- 
ment than we have. 

With this introduction to the subject of 
their economy, we will examine some of the 
most significant aspects thereof in more de- 
tail, including their economic capacity to 
support their miiltary forces in war. 


INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH 


We will first examine the strength of their 
industries. The best way to start our ex- 
amination of the industrial situation is to 
look at primary items which we regard as 
an indication of their economic strategic po- 
tential: such as coal, steel, crude petroleum, 
electric power, and primary aluminum. 

Steel and oil should be discussed in some 
detail. Steel is a basic item for industrial 
output as well as for most munitions pro- 
duction. In 1954 Soviet production was 41 
million tons, with 13 million more tons 
coming from the European satellites. Let us 
examine this figure in view of Soviet World 
War II experience. 

In 1940, before the Soviets went into the 
war, they were producing 18 million tons of 
steel. A large part of the steel capacity was 
lost as a result of the German invasion; only 
9 million torfs annually were produced in 1943 
and 1944, of which about 6 million tons were 
devoted to direct military production, in- 
cluding production of 30,000 tanks and 80,000 
pieces of artillery per year. Now, of course, 


we were pouring in tremendous quantities 
in the way of trucks and weapons for them, 
but nevertheless it shows you the reasonably 
small amount they need for military pro- 
duction. 

The experience of Germany and Japan in 
World War II reveals that steel capacity, al- 
though not high, was not a limiting factor. 
Germany fought the war with an average 
annual production of 20 million tons and 
Japan with only 5 million tons. 

If the Soviet bloc has a real vulnerability 
in supplying its armed forces in the event 
of war, it is probably petroleum. The Soviets 
are now producing about 73 million tons of 
petroleum per year. At the start of World 
War II they were producing 31 million tons 
annually, or less than half the present 
amount. Production fell to 17 million tons 
during the height of World War II but was 
almost enough for wartime needs. Increased 
mechanization of the army and more aircraft 
have stepped up war requirements, but oil 
production has more than kept pace. 

These basic items were selected because 
they are indicative of industrial strength. 
The economy of the U. S. S. R. consists of 
many more items and is filled out with mod- 
ern processing and final manufacturing fa- 
cilities to create a complete industrial struc- 
ture. This strong industrial complex, and 
the fact that Soviet factories are designed for 
ready conversion to military production, 
places the Soviet Union in a favorable posi- 
tion to support military aggression. 

There is a highly significant and revealing 
aspect of the Soviet economy indicated by the 
labor forces. The United States industrial 
labor force is almost 50 percent larger than 
the Soviet, even though the United States 
population is one-third less. The reason is 
that we have only 7 million persons employed 
in agriculture, whereas the Russians use 48 
million. It means that 1 Russian peasant 
supports 4 persons with his produce, whereas 
1 American farmer supports 22 of us with 
plenty to ship to other peoples of the world. 
The steps which the Russians are taking to 
correct this situation will be discussed later. 

The foregoing discussion of basic items of 
economic potential and the industrial labor 
force looks rather favorable for us in many 
ways, except that we must consider to what 
use the Soviets put these basic industrial 
resources. The two top priorities for their 
industrial output are support and equipment 
for the military establishment and invest- 
ment in the means of production, which re- 
sult in a rapidly developing industrial 
structure. 

SOVIET ARMAMENT PRODUCTION 


The Soviet Union gives high priority in the 
allocation of industrial output to armaments 
production, as well as high priority in the 
allocation of total economic resources to her 
military forces. 

The Soviets have devoted, over the years, 
a larger proportion of their productive ca- 
pacity to support their military establish- 
ment than we do. While we are busy pro- 
ducing automobiles and the fuel to propel 
them, the Soviets have been building up a 
stockpile of modern weapons which is ade- 
quate to equip their large military establish- 
ment and still have large reserve stocks. 

When we are aroused as we were by 
Korea, we can produce as much military 
equipment under conditions short of all-out 
war as the Russians. Both countries have 
economic mobilization potential far in ex- 
cess of present capacities, the United States 
to a much greater degree in a long pull. Due 
to the increasing capability of the Soviets 
to strike this country by air and the fact 
that a substantial part of our Military Estab- 
lishment is already deployed on the same 
land mass with the U. S. S. R., both in 
Europe and the Far East, our military posture 
requires a much greater readiness for war at 
a@ given moment than has heretofore been 
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required. Our traditional role of an island 
power has been changed which means that 
we have taken on those characteristics of 
continental powers which demand strength 
in being, on the ground as well as on the sea 
and in the air. 

Contrary to a belief entertained by some 
that Soviet weapons are inferior in quality, 
the weapons with which the Soviet Army 
is now equipped are rugged, dependable, and 
effective. By our standards some aspects 
of their weapons, such as rough outside 
finishes and lack of crew comfort, appear 
crude, but these features are compensated 
for by emphasis 0n more important char- 
acteristics, such as firepower, ruggedness, 
armor protection, and mobility. 


SATELLITES’ ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


Before going any further I will describe the 
economic realationship of the European sat- 
ellites and Communist China to the Soviet 
Union. These East European countries have 
an economic strength which is a substantial 
part of that of the U.S.S.R. We estimate 
that it is one-third that of the U.S. S. R. 
Now this economic strength is not one that 
each satellite country can use as it sees fit, 
but is one that is being closely integrated 
into the Russian economic structure 

Between 1937 and the present time, trade 
between the Eastern European countries, now 
known as satellites, and the other countries 
of the present Soviet bloc rose from 17 per- 
cent of the total trade of these Eastern 
European countries to 75 percent. This illus- 
trates how the satellite countries have been 
turned from their former western orienta- 
tion and integrated into the Soviet world, 
economically as well as politically. The re- 
sult has been a very substantial accretion to 
the Soviet econemic strength. Even though 
there may be some question as to the con- 
tribution which the U. S. S. R. can realize 
from the satellites in the form of effective 
military forces in the event of war, there 
is no doubt that they can and do control 
the economy in such a way as to add mate- 
rially to the Seviet economic strength now. 

China is a different story. Whereas the 
satellites can be counted on in the net to 
contribute to the bloc economic strength, 
China’s contribution is meager. However, 
there has been created a trade relationship 
of mutual benefit to each country. The So- 
viet Union provides China with mili- 
tary equipment, engineering products, and 
metals, while China sends to the U.S. S. R. 
her traditional exports of tungsten, tin, tex- 
tile fibers, and food products and does the 
fighting. This integration has been brought 
about by the natural political and geo- 
graphical affinity of these two Communist 
powers. Si 

The above development is well illustrated 
by the following data on foreign trade. Trade 
between Communist China and the rest of 
the Soviet bloc has expanded fivefold since 
1950. Whereas in 1938 less than 5 percent 
of China’s trade was with the U. S. S. R. 
and Eastern European satellites, now 80 
percent is so directed. From the above dis- 
cussion on both the European satellites 
and Communist China, it can be seen that 
the Sino-Soviet bloc is striving to become 
well integrated economically, which rein- 
forces and energizes the political domination 
in the case of the satellites, and alliance, in 
the case of the Chinese. Development of 
this intrabloc trade and self-sufficiency is 
one of the key elements in Soviet foreign 
trade policy. 

EXPANSION PROSPECTS 


Let us now look at the prospects for the 
future expansion of the basic economic 
strength of the U.S.S.R. You will remem- 
ber that the situation looked very favorable 
for our side considering that United States 
economic strength is presently three times 
that of the Soviet Union, except that we 
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must consider the use to which the Soviets 
put their resources and productivity. 

We have examined one of these uses, the 
support and equipment of a huge military 
establishment. We will now take up the 
other top priority use, and the result thereof, 
to which the Soviets put their industrial 
product, namely capital investment. When 
applied to national economies, capital in- 
vestment means that part of the national 
product used to manufacture more capital 
goods and put up more factories with which 
to augment production. This production of 
the means of production has been the foun- 
dation of their economic policy ever since it 
was put into operation in 1928. It has re- 
sulted in a fast-growing economy, and it is 
continuing to do so. 

Since the death of Stalin there have been 
significant changes in Soviet policies, both 
in internal and external affairs, of which the 
economic changes have been a basic element. 
The Russians have placed increased emphasis 
on agricultural output, primarily by pro- 
viding greater incentives to the peasant 
population in the form of goods and pay- 
ments, channeling greater capital invest- 
ment to agriculture in the form of farm ma- 
chinery and fertilizer, and bringing under 
cultivation new areas of semiarid virgin 
land in central Asia. An important concern 
of the Soviet regime is this inadequacy of 
agricultural production, which has not risen 
above prewar levels, and has been a critical 
limiting factor in the growth rate of Soviet 
labor productivity. The program is aimed 
at increasing the urban supply of food and 
other consumer goods and thus raising the 
per capita labor productivity by means of 
these incentives. 

It is probable that the new program has 
included a leveling off of military expendi- 
tures at the high level attained during the 
Korean conflict. The significance of this 
leveling off is palliated by the consideration 
that plant capacity for conversion or re- 
conversion to military production is grow- 
ing. Further past and current levels of in- 
vestment in the military sectors now permit 
production of large quantities of new modern 
military equipment. The new program, 
from all angles, should strengthen the econ- 
omy, including its military sector, in the 
long run. 

Our evaluation of the significance of pres- 
ent economic trends in the Soviet Union 
should be made against the background of 
the “use pattern” of resources Over the past 
several years. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


This pattern revealed has great signifi- 
cance. Although the consumer sector has 
consistently received a relatively low allo- 
cation of economic output, yet the regime 
has managed to obtain political stability 
and improve labor productivity. The econ- 
omy is oriented toward maintaining a rela- 
tively large apportionment of its output to 
support of the military establishment and 
to capital investment. With an expanding 
economy there is room to maneuver and 
change emphasis depending on the demands 
of any given period. 

Let us now examine briefly the course of 
economic development in the U.S.S.R. In- 
dustrial production must be discussed, for it 
is the most meaningful in terms of accom- 
plishment, and our knowledge thereon is 
sufficiently complete and firm to permit its 
measure. 

United States industry has grown at a 
rather steady rate since 1865 with short- 
term upward surges occasioned by war or 
booms and short-term depressions, which in 
the case of the 1929-32 depression was 
severe. 

In Russia substantial progress was made 
in the period between 1890 and World War I, 
thereby creating the industrial proletariat 
from which the Bolshevik revolution drew a 
part of its strength. 
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The period 1921-27 shows a high growth 
rate, which is deceptive in that it consisted 
of putting existing facilities back into opera- 
tion. From 1928, when the first 5-year plan 
went into effect, real accomplishment was 
attained, with an average annual growth 
rate of 11.4 percent up until 1940. The Nazi 
invasion in 1941 caused a setback, for much 
of the producing area was overrun. The pe- 
riod 194446 shows a depressed effect in the 
aggregate caused by the difficulties of recon- 
version and relocation of industries, although 
steel production and some other basic indus- 
tries raised their production. From.1948 to 
1953 production regained its high prewar 
average annual growth rate of 11.4 percent 
with a tapering off toward the end of the 
period. 

It has been shown how the Soviet economic 
strength is now about one-third that of the 
United States, that it is expanding rapidly, 
and that the Soviets have been producing 
more military equipment than we, except 
during the Korean conflict. We have seen 
that the Russians are attempting to create 
an integrated Soviet bloc economy. We note 
that the post-Stalin regime is redirecting the 
economic effort to meet the demands of the 
long pull. 

SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 

We will now undertake an examination of 
Soviet foreign-trade policies in order to see 
how they affect the nature and development 
of the Soviet economy, and to what extent 
such trade with non-Communist countries 
can further their objectives. 

The traditional objective of Soviet trade is 
best expressed in the words of the Soviet 
economist, Mishustin, in his book, The 
Foreign Trade of the U. S. S. R., who states: 

“The main goal of Soviet import trade 
policy is to utilize foreign products, and 
above all, foreign machinery, for the tech- 
nical and economic independence of the 
U. S. S. R. The import policy of the 
U.S.8S.R.,” who states: 

“The main goal of Soviet import-trade 
policy is to utilize foreign products, and 
above all, foreign machinery, for the tech- 
nical and economic independence of the 
U. S. S. R. The import policy of the 
U. S. S. R. is so organized that it aids the 
speediest liberation from the need of im- 
port.” 

In the great land mass of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc are found practically all the minerals 
necessary for the development of an ad- 
vanced industrial ‘economy. These miner- 
als have not been completely developed, but 
dependence on outside sources in relation 
to total consumption is small and is limited 
to a very few items. 

East-West trade consists primarily of an 
exchange of western capital goods, indus- 
trial raw materials, and services, for coal and 
agricultural, forest and mineral products 
from the bloc. The West sends to the bloc 
not only industrial raw materials but also 
some items produced by advanced technology 
and by labor-saving manufacturing facilities 
and skilled labor and receives in return 
mainly commodities requiring only limited 
capital equipment and unskilled labor. The 
value of these imports to the Soviet Union 
is derived more from the nature thereof than 
their volume, which is not great. 

For example, the Soviet bloc depends upon 
imports for only a small percent of its total 
supply of machinery and equipment, yet 
within that small percent may be certain 
types of items which the bloc urgently needs. 
Thus some specific items of import, al- 
though representing a minor share of total 
imports and an insignificant fraction of the 
gross national product of the bloc, may be of 
much greater importance to their economy 
and a much greater threat to us than the 
money values suggest. 

An important aspect of Soviet import trade 
objectives is the acquisition of advanced 
technological products in order to exploit the 
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information gained therefrom in developing 
their own engineering products. An aut- 
standing example of this was the Soviet pur- 
chase of the British “Nene” engine after the 
war, which advanced their techniques in the 
development of jet engines by perhaps 5 
years. 

We see then that the Soviet Union is not 
yet a great trading nation, and that she has 
engaged in foreign trade outside the bloc 
mainly to the extent necessary to strengthen 
and supplement her basic industrial struc- 
ture. 

EAST-WEST TRADE PATTERN 


The foregoing description of the Soviet 
foreign trade has been concerned with tradi- 
tional patterns and the dominant character- 
istic of present patterns. In 1953 and 1954, 
however, there was a’ deviation of Soviet 
trade policy from the traditional one de- 
scribed earlier. Along with an increase in 
the level of trade with the West, there was 
intensified activity in other aspects of Soviet 
bloc economic relations with the free world. 
The number of trade agreememts between the 
Soviet bloc and the free world increased 
markedly. Soviet automobiles are being 
sold in Finland. They may be and are in- 
ferior to ours but the point is that to a 
Finn a Soviet automobile he can actually 
buy is preferable to a horse and buggy. 

Soviet particpation in international trade 
fairs increased. Soviet-bloc missions were 
active in establishing new contacts in vari- 
ous parts of the free world. There is no indi- 
cation that these activities will slacken. One 
aspect of the developments of 1953 and 1954 
that may be expected to continue is the in- 
creased interest of Soviet-bloc countries in 
the less developed countries of Asia and 
Africa, and to a lesser degree, Latin America, 
as illustrated by offers of technical aid. 

The composition of recent trade has shown 
some deviation from the traditional postwar 
pattern in that the Soviet bloc has exported 
petroleum, manganese, and chromite, and 
has even agreed to export industrial ma- 
chinery. Associated with the Soviet bloc 
consumer goods emphasis in 1953 and 1954 
and the poor harvest of those years, in- 
creased quantities of food and consumer 
goods have been imported. 


EXPLOITING TRADE CONTROLS 


The Soviets have not been slow to exploit 
the psychological impact of the wedge of 
proclaimed faith in free trade in order to 
press for relaxation of strategic trade con- 
trols, charging that they were arbitrary and 
unreasonable barriers erected by the United 
States to prevent the mutually beneficial ex- 
change of goods between East and West. 
This tactic could be of great potential effec- 
tiveness in achieving the bloc’s primary trade 
objective of obtaining the unrestricted flow 
of strategic equipment and materials. The 
goal of unrestricted trade would permit an 
increase in the flow of strategic goods de- 
sired for the development of the internal 
bloc economy. They will seek to exploit this 
limited expansion in achieving local politi- 
cal advantage, for political activity and sub- 
version are abetted by economic activity. 
Soviet capability to change world trade pat- 
terns is now limited. However, the new ele- 
ment which will appear on the scene is that 
of the fast-growing Soviet economy. As the 
Russians raise their economic capacity they 
will be able to manufacture goods which will 
compete with Western products in price, and, 
being able to control the use of these goods, 
they can offer them for sale on the export 
market, while withholding substantial 
amounts from the domestic scene. Sufficient 
raw materials could be extracted from their 
vast resources so that they ceuld create a 
surplus for export purposes. 

In short, the Soviets will have an increased 
capability to pursue the objectives designed 
to cause relaxation of present trade controls 
and altering the world trade pattern. Of 
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special signigficance is their ability, even 
now, augmented as their economy grows, to 
concentrate their effort at economic penetra- 
tion of a particular area. In the application 
of power you do not dissipate your efforts in 
all directions and attack all along the line; 
you aim your efforts at specific targets for 
telling effect. It should be kept in mind that 
economic penetration of an area normally 
leads to more effective political and subver- 
sive activity. 

Possible targets for exerting economic 
pressure are those countries which now carry 
on considerable trade with the Soviet Union: 
for example, Finland, Austria, Egypt, and 
Iran. 

Also counted among these vulnerable areas 
are the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and 
Africa. You can see why it is of vital con- 
cern to the West that we intensify our 
efforts to improve the economic lot of under- 
developed areas, in part, so as to lessen the 
scope for politically inspired economic atten- 
tion of the Soviet bloc. 

This applies to the vast and important 
area of Latin America, to our south, as well 
as to Africa and those critical areas in Asia 
contiguous to the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains. 

THE CHALLENGE BEFORE US 

In summary, we need to give careful at- 
tention to not only the ideological challenge 
but to the economic challenge that lies be- 
fore us, backed as it is by powerful military 
forces and subversive political activity con- 
ducted on a scale never before known. 

Soviet trade proposals need the closest 
scrutiny as they seek principally to comple- 
ment her present requirements to secure a 
vast expansion to her industrial base and 
increase here military potential despite the 
pitiful condition under which her own and 
the satellite peoples are forced to live. 

The free world would welcome the removal 
of those barriers imposed by the Kremlin 
that prevent freedom of thought, speech, 
travel, or the press. While we should work 
hopefully for such goals, we would be less 
than naive not to fully appreciate the chal- 
lenge before us and not meet it vigorously 
whenever and wherever it appears. 

Our salvation will depend on our alertness 
and our awareness of these serious problems 
now before us. 





Tightening Up Our Fraud Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the At- 
torney General has recommended legis- 
lation to permit prosecution of fraudu- 
lent stock promoters who circumvent the 
present law by operating from foreign 
countries. I have today introduced a 
bill to carry out this suggestion with one 
modification. 

This bill is designed to close a loop- 
hole in the present law which limits 
prosecution to frauds involving only in- 
terstate wire, radio, and television com- 
munication. It would extend this cover- 
age to foreign communications as well. 

This legislation was prompted by a 
case last year in which it was alleged that 
a fraudulent scheme was carried out by 
means of telephone communication from 
Mexico to Los Angeles. Because of the 


limitation of the present statutes, the 
culprits escaped prosecution, 
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This bill will eliminate this shortcom- 
ing. It will not only cover foreign com- 
munications by wire, radio, and televi- 
sion, but will also remove any doubt as 
to the applicability of the statute to com- 
munication between a State and a Terri- 
tory er between a State and the District 
of Celumbia. 

The modification in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s recommendation would raise the 
penalty for these interstate and foreign 
swindling crimes from $1,000 to $10,000. 
The alternative of 5 years in prison, or 
both a fine and prison term, remains. 

It seems to me that the fine suggested 
by the Justice Department is not suffi- 
ciently severe. We must remember that 
in many instances these chiselers are 
playing for such high stakes that the 
$1,000 fine the Attorney General pro- 
poses will not deter them. Therefore, 
my bill will impose a fine of $10,000, 
which is more in line with the magni- 
tude of the operations of these gyp 
artists. 


The penalty of $10,000 or 5 years in 
prison, or both, will go a long way to- 
ward protecting segments of our popu- 
lation who have been duped in the past. 
In so many of these cases the victims 
have been newcomers to our shores, 
whose meager knowledge of our lan- 
guage was parlayed by swindlers. for 
gain, or involved those who could least 
afford to lose their money to fraudulent 
manipulators. The threat of the in- 
creased penalties will, I hope, serve to de- 
ter many of these heinous promoters. 


I hope for speedy action on this meas- 
ure which will be another step forward 
in our never-ending crusade against the 
crooks and connivers who try to defraud 
the American people. 

A copy of the bill follows: 

A bill to amend section 1343 of title 18, 
United States Code, relating to fraud by 
wire, radio, or television 7 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 1343 of 

title 18, United States Code, is amended to 

read as follows: 

“Sec. 1343. Fraud by wire, radio, or tele- 
vision: Whoever, having devised or intend- 
ing to devise any scheme or artifice to de- 
fraud, or for obtaining money or property by 
means of false or fraudulent pretenses, repre- 
sentations, or promises, transmits or causes 
to be transmitted by means of wire, radio, 
or television, communication in interstate 
or foreign commerce, any writings, signs, 
signals, pictures, or sounds for the purpose 
of executing such scheme or artifice, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both.” 





The Angry South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is more 
apparent each day that the chief hope 
for an orderly solution of the school de- 
segregation problem in the South lies in 
the calm leadership of its churchmen, 
newspaper editors, and educators—men 
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who are not subject to intolerable polit- 
ical pressures. 

Typical of this leadership is a sober- 
ing yet hopeful article which appeared 
in the April issue of. the Atlantic 
Monthly and was written by Ralph Mc- 


Gill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution. 


This is a balanced presentation. It 
does credit to the Seuth—and to the 
cause of ceurageous jeurnalism. One 
hopes that the Ralph McGills will con- 
tinue to speak out and that their voices 
will be heard above the din of con- 
troversy. 

Mr. McGill’s article follows: 

Tue ANGRY SouTH 
(By Ralph McGill) 


Southerners trying to be fair are con<- 
fronted daily with the many and frustrating 
complexities of the racial problem in its 
most aggressive form. The newspaper man 
or woman in the deep South who, as care- 
fully and as objectively as his or her talents 
permit, produces critical opinion experi- 
ences an immediacy of thermal reaction. 
To some he has fouled his own nest, sold out 
to Yankee dollars, betrayed his people, and 
so on. A cross may be burned in his yard, 
or his windows broken by stones thrown in 
the night. He personally is pilloried, vig- 
orously and libelously, by political dema- 
gogues. He encounters some support, and 
there is perhaps one constant satisfaction: 
He knows he is being read. 

Now and then, he indulges in a Walter 
Mitty nostalgia for the old days as pictured 
in the literature of once-upon-a-time. There 
was a time when being a southerner could 
be made into a pleasant semiofficial profes- 
sion if one rehearsed it a bit. 

But not now. In May 1954, the trumpets 
of the nine black-robed Justices in the Greek 
temple on the Potomac blew down the al- 
ready weakened walls of political feudalism 
in the South. There long will be fighting in 
the ruins, but it will be guerrilla stuff and 
its denouement is sure. When the walls 
crumbled, the Humpty Dumpty of a con- 
venient, oft-invoked regional concept of 
States rights fell, too. Even if apostles of 
this doctrine, which was as malleable as 
sculptor’s clay in the hands of its many in- 
terpreters, were to put Humpty Dumpty back 
together again, there is no wall on which to 
set him. He fell with the walls, not from 
them. 

The South of myth, reality, and paradox 
was beginning noticeably to change its in- 
ternal structure in the mid-thirties. The re- 
gion had not at all recovered from the boll 
weevil plague when the world depression 
came. The disaster of the weevil had been 
even worse. It was not so recognized nation- 
ally save by insurance companies which 
ended up holding mortgages on as much as 
three-fourths of the property in some of the 
major cotton counties. In these counties 
some 200 bales of cotton were produced in 
1920 on plantations which a year or so be- 
fore had produced 2,000 bales. Banks failed, 
and there was no Government policy to re- 
open them. Manor houses emptied. The 
ruins of many still stand, never again oc- 
cupied. The tenant and sharecropper cabins 
began to be deserted. Their doors sagged 
with the passing years, and the winds blew a 
requiem through them for the lost dreams 
of men and their families, white and colored, 
who were going to “Dee-troit” to the already 
burgeoning automobile plants, and to steel 
plants in “She-cargo” and Pittsburgh. On 
top of all this came the great depression. 

Even the more insensitive should have 
Known that something was amiss in the de- 
pression years. The cotton economy was 
wrecked and would never return. Ahead was 
the need for new crops. Machines were to 
replace the many hands and the slow-plod- 
ding mules. That would be change enough. 
But there came, too, the many Government 
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agencies for relief, for rehabilitation of soil, 
and for the construction of roads, schools, 
bridges, and public buildings. In the rush 
for aid and the almost greedy acceptance of it 
by a region long short of capital, the strength 
of States rights politics was dissipated. In 
a sense it was bartered away. In this period, 
too, the South abandoned the two-thirds rule 
which had given it a veto on the doings of 
the national Democratic convention. This 
was given away, a fact which later caused 
great regret in the smoke-filled rooms. 


But the walls of States rights regionalism 
were undermined most energetically by those 
who now protest the most, the deep-South 
politicians at the State and local level who 
head up or support the citizens’ and States’ 
rights councils, and other variations on the 
theme. It was they who most encouraged 
and accompanied the entrepreneurs who 
went North by plane and train in search of 
new industry. Some tempted this new in- 
dustry with low taxes or no taxes, with free 
land or cheap land. Others offered intelli- 
gently prepared blueprints of the water sup- 
ply, skilled labor, transportation, and pointed 
with pride to the stability of their local gov- 
ernments. 

So it was that change came slowly, yet 
steadily, as did the new industry. It was 
accelerated by a desire to decentralize; it 
was quickened by war and by the further 
urge to disperse industrial concentrations 
once the A- and H-bombs came into being; 
most of all, it was hastened by the job hun- 
ger of a region long short of employment. 


It was, and still is, a puzzling fact that 
most of those who headed, or were members 
of, delegations seeking new enterprises never 
saw themselves as carriers of the virus which 
was to destroy the status quo in their towns 
and communities—and also, therefore, the 
old way of life in the South. They brought 
new payrolls to their towns. Businesses 
boomed and new ones came. The delega- 
tions basked in the sun of progress. But 
still they fretted. Things are not the same, 


they said, shaking their puzzled heads. The 
organizers and unions came. The Negroes 
were encouraged to register and vote. The 


PTA and the community meetings began to 
hear new and protesting voices about the 
crowded schools, the town’s municipal serv- 
ices. The political contests began to be less 
and less sure of result. All the while, 
though deploring the change and declaring 
to visitors that things were not as they had 
been, the delegations never saw themselves 
as makers of the revolution. They sought 
with a kind of desperation to maintain the 
status quo—all the while laboring to bring 
new industries and payrolls which could only 
accelerate the changes. 


Ir 


Because much of the South is still rural, 
and legislators from agricultural commun- 
ities still dominate most legislatures, the 
effect of urbanization has come much more 
slowly to Southern politics than to politics 
in the industrial East. But its influences 
may be seen and felt. 

Southern politics perhaps has been more 
consistently lacking in idealistic or progres- 
sive imagination, and therefore has been 
more pragmatic than politics elsewhere. Its 
leaders have more often said no than yes. 
The South joined the Populist movement, 
but did not originate it. Woodrow Wilson, 
who was Southern-born, aroused some of 
Thomas Jefferson’s liberalism and idealism. 
His own stern Calvinism matched the reli- 
gious climate of most of the South, and his 
political morality became, in a sense, also 
religious morality. But it did not originate 
in the South. Southern politics chose to 
follow Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. It 
rejected, or was indifferent to, Harry Tru- 
man’s Fair Deal, and Adlai Stevenson’s can- 
didacy. Despite the competence, even bril- 
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liance, of some of its Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the South, since the days of the 
Virginia Dynasty and of Andrew Jackson, 
has not offered leadership which the Nation 
has followed. It could not because it was 
committed to a hard-forged regionalism. 

It was in the last of the Roosevelt years 
that regionalist politicians began to see that 
they would never be able to win national 
acceptance of their social and political theo- 
ries. Some of what they believe was good 
and just. But they stubbornly and uncom- 
promisingly offered a package. The Nation 
would not buy it, either in the markets of 
the national conventions held by the two 
parties or in the Congress. 

Out of this refusal came the Dixiecrat re- 
volt of 1948: in which Strom THURMOND, now 
United States Senator from South Carolina, 
carried four States. Some commentators 
compared it to Herbert Hoover's cracking of 
the so-called solid South in 1928. It was not 
at all related. Dwight D. Eisenhower car- 
ried five traditionally Democratic States. In 
part, he was able to do so because of a belief 
that he was, in considerable decree, a States- 
rights man in the southern meaning of that 
oft-employed phrase. Many southerners be- 
lieved he would, in particular, leave the issue 
of segregation in education to the States. 
When, through the office of the Attorney 
General of the United States, the adminis- 
tration filed a brief before the Supreme Court 
asking an end to segregation, the disen- 
chantment among the unyielding Southern 
political leaders was complete. 

But even before the Court’s decision in 
May .1954, the diagnosticians of southern 
political distemper could, with confidence, 
make one entry on their charts. It was that, 
for a long time to come, a very considerable 
portion of the South would be an agin-the- 
White-House political force. Since neither 
national party was willing, or indeed able, to 
give this Southern leadership what it wanted, 
it would not greatly matter which party was 
in the mansion on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The Deep South would, for the most part, be 
against the occupant. 

The strength of these States will be used 
to bargain collectively at the national con- 
ventions with the threat of an Independent 
Party as alternative to rejection of their de- 
mands. 

The Court's decision, which for the first 
time split the traditional solidarity of the 
South on the racial issue, assured this future 
aspect of deep-South politics. The antisegre- 
gation issue was not, paradoxically enough, 
so much of a shock. In their secret hearts 
the most ardent advocates of the status quo 
knew that the Constitution of the United 
States could no longer be interpreted to mean 
one thing for one citizen and an opposite 
thing for another. Many had come to see, 
though they would admit it only privately, 
that if the southern interpretation of States’ 
rights meant such an inequality in citizen- 
ship, then that doctrine had no slight chance 
of winning national support. In 1954 any 
political device which could make one man 
less a citizen than another, or give one Amer- 
ican child less opportunity than another, was 
not merely impotent but was regarded by 
most Americans as politically immoral. 
States’ rights remained firmly imbedded in 
the Constitution, but they no longer meant 
what some political leaders said they did, any 
more than they meant in 1861 that there was 
a States’ right of secession. All this would be 
granted in private by men who declared they 
would fight it to the death in public. 


ur 


The more angry and defiant among deep- 
South politicians, being obsessed with poli- 
tics of the past, had ignored what had been 
occurring in the South with the slow, steady 
change to an urbanized society. They also 
had missed the meaning of the fact that for 
years substantial numbers of Negroes had 
been attending the professional schools in 
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Texas and Arkansas, and that in Tennessee 
and North Carolina there had been admission 
of one or two such students. They could not 
understand it when there was no immediate 
fusion of all the Southern States and a 
hedgehog regional opposition to the Court's 
edict. Tennessee’s 4-year plan for integra- 
tion was denounced by the more angry as the 
sinister influence of politicians seeking the 
labor and Negro vote. And the more rabid 
elements from the town, not from the cam- 
pus, have had their way at the University of 
Alabama. 

But many school districts in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia moved to de- 
segregate, as did isolated communities in 
Arkansas. The University of North Carolina 
became the first Southern State university to 
admit Negroes to the undergraduate school, 
although a similar decision by the University 
of Louisville had preceded it. And when 
great Texas herself announced a plan for 
gradual compliance with the Court’s decree 
the reaction was one of furious incredulity. 
Immediately there was a quick hardening of 
opposition in the deep South and in Virginia. 
Some of these States legislatively and emo- 
tionally are prepared to abolish their public 
school system. They can count on support 
from a majority of unhappy but agreeable 
people. 

Nor was this unexpected. Back of the 
cotton States in the Deep South is a history 
of generations of political exploitation of 
the racial issues and the closely associated 
fact of larger percentages of Negro popula- 
tion. Inflammatory and violent agitation of 
racial politics in the cotton South dates back 
to Pitchfork Ben Tillman, of South Caro- 
lina, and Tom Watson, of Georgia, both of 
whom had really profound regional influence 
down to our present day. They have never 
lacked heirs and imitators. They and the 
cumulative effect of their successors are fac- 
tors in the quick hardening of Deep South 
opposition. A region, like a nation or a man, 
is a product of its history and traditional 
environment. Deep in the instincts of many 
southerners is fear of what might happen 
“when the children all drink out of the same 
bucket.” Many of these people are entirely 
sincere when they say that nonsegregation 
means a mongreliged race. They will die 
before they will agree, they say. And they 
mean it. 


It must not be assumed that this position 
is an evasive device. tI is honestly held. 
It does no good for a minister, a newsman, 
or an editor, seking to discuss the problem 
objectively, to suggest that the North has 
had no segregation, save the considerable 
degree obtained by the geographic facts of 
residence and by some judicious gerryman- 
dering of school districts, and that there has 
been no mongrelization. If it further be 
suggested that this is, in a sense, an affront 
to the southern people in that it suggests 
that only separation maintains their racial 
integrity, the result is unreasoning anger. 
The sociologists say that while the number 
of interracial marriages is up because the 
population is, percentagewise the number is 
down, That there is much less miscegena- 
tion than there was 20 or 30 years ago is 
not denied. With increased education and 
opportunity the Negro has, like anyone else, 
developed more and more racial pride. But 
it is this one issue of the possibility of 
intermarriage which most concerns the Deep 
South. That the reasoning is not always 
sound does not at all detract from the 
strength of its belief or fear. When emo- 
tions dominate, reason plays little part. He 
who dismisses this attitude as a mere preju- 
dice does neither himself nor the great 
American problem any good. 

Northern editorialists may thunder at it 
and reason it away. But the southern news- 
paper editor or writer of any sensivity, who 
knows his people, will not, though he dis- 
agree with them, mock or denounce them. 
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It is a part of his duty personally and pro- 
fessionally, since he knows the path his 
region has taken, to seek in every way to 
ameliorate the problem, knowing it cannot 
be “solved.” Few great problems are solved. 
Persons of good will keep on ameliorating 
them until finally they cease to be ma- 
jor problems. 

Yet another force in the present situation 
is that of religion. The South, long ago 
labeled the Bible Belt, has always been a 
strongly churchgoing. region, with heavy 
Calvinist overtones. It has prided itself on 
being Christian. To some that Christianity, 
like States’ rights, occasionally took on 
strange interpretations. “Before the war,” 
for example, many honestly persuaded them- 
selves that Christianity endorsed and made 
slavery obligatory. Their spiritual des- 
cendants today declare that segregation is 
justified by Christian principles. The re- 
ligious attitude of the average Citizens’ 
Council member is perhaps well expressed by 
an apocryphal story. At a meeting of one of 
the newly formed Citizens’ Council groups, 
to discuss the school segregation issue, a 
member proposed asking a well-known min- 
ister to advise them. “There ain’t a bit of 
use sending for him,” said the chairman. 
“All he will do is give you the Christian 
solution.” 

Nonetheless, the Episcopal, Catholic, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Lutheran churches 
have proclaimed a Christian policy in sup- 
port of desegregation. So have many Bap- 
tist congregations and ministers (this church 
has no central authority). 

The southerner, looking objectively at his 
region, would be happy if he knew how many 
persons there are who are willing to give the 
Supreme Court’s decision an honest try. He 
suspects, on the basis of his knowledge of his 
people and their Christian faith, that the 
number is considerable. He knows also that 
many of these would not willingly undergo a 
public display and testing of their feelings. 

Another development which the southern 
newspaper writer honestly seeking to portray 
his region must face is the demand that “our 
side” be vigorously presented. Many people 
insist that it is not. Some argue that the 
fact of determined and unmoved deep-South 
opposition is not known tothe Nation. “Tell 
them we will die rather than yield” is a some- 
what common statement. “Don’t they know 
there will be violence?” is another question 
which must be dealt with and not considered 
as the cry of acrackpot. There may be some 
violence, but there are no signs it will be as 
bad as the more fearful or angry declare. 

It Js often asserted today that the former 
“excellent relations” between the races have 
deteriorated and will worsen. This is, in 
a general sense, true, but it is more appli- 
cable to the smaller cities and towns and the 
rural areas. And what the average south- 
erner honestly does not know is that even 
the average Negro thought there was much 
lacking and much that was unfair in the 
excellent relationships that did, and do, exist. 
Many a sincere, average deep-South south- 
erner does not know, or refuses to admit, that 
world forces are at work in the American race 
problem as they are in Asia and Africa. 
Somehow, to him, his present harassments 
are all a sinister business brought on by an 
organization called the NAACP. He feels 
that a proper government would put it in 
jail or order it to go away, and then every- 
thing would again be as it was. One of the 
more unrewarding tasks of a responsible 
southern journalist is to interpret local 
events, when he can, in terms of the world 
picture. 

The plain and really sad truth is that it is 
difficult to put together “our side” as the 
more disturbed and angry Southerner means 
the phrase. The various forms of citizens’ 
councils, which are largely secret, are at 
present committed to “every legal method” 
of blocking desegregation. This is the most 
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concrete form of opposition. But as a mat- 
ter of fact. these deeply disturbed persons 
represent a great accumulation of resent- 
ments, of seeming injustices. They want an 
interpretation of the constitutional phrase 
about reserving to the States those rights 
not reserved to the Federal Government. 
They have a passionate conviction that 
Southern traditions are sound and right, 
and that the North is wrong. The average 
Southerner really believes that everyone at 
least privately thinks that separation of the 
races by law is best for both. His political 
leaders so often have assured him they would 
prevent all this from happening. Worse, 
they were positive it would never happen. 
Now that it has, they can do nothing to 
justify their failure except denounce the 
White House, the Court, and the “radicals.” 
The Southerner wishes someone would put 
all this into compelling form as “our side.” 
This average Southerner with a deep sense 
of injustice is not a “bad” man. He wants 
to be liked. He wants it understood he loves 
his country—and he does, as he has proved 
in war and peace. But at present he feels 
that his country does not love him. And he 
is sad, angry, resentful, and defiant. 

Much of the reporting on the segregation 
issue and the variety of reaction in the South 
has contained elements of joylessness and 
the sense of guilt which occupies so many 
pages of Southern novelists. It is difficult 
to see the gleam of the other side of the 
metal, but it is there. Despite the deep 
anger, the ranking, the violence, and the 
pious circumvention, the Southerner who 
looks in love and hope at his region senses 
somehow that the great loyalties and deep 
friendships which the two races have Known, 
will bring his region through. There is evil, 
but there also is much good. And he does 
not feel Pollyannish in believing that there 
is more good than evil in the people of the 
South, colored and white, just as there is 
more good than evil in all peoples every- 
where. 

He will continue in this hope, even though 
the sound of guerrilla fighting in the 
tumbled-down walls of the way of life and 
politics that was, all but drowns out his 
words. 





Clarifying Decision by United States Su- 
preme Court Holds Immunity Act of 
1954 by United States Congress Con- 
stitutional 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do I present for the reading and 
consideration of all of my colleagues the 
text of an editorial in the Washington 
Post for Wednesday, March 28, 1956, 
bearing on the subject of the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of William Ludwig 
Ullmann, petitioner against United States 
of America. On writ of certiorari to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, March 26, 1956, No. 58, 
October term, 1955. Since the enact- 
ment of the Immunity Act of 1954 by 
Congress and which was held constitu- 
tional recently by the Supreme Court of 


. 
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the United States, the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee in public ses- 
sion, upon inquiry of several witnesses 
in different parts of our Nation as to 
whether or not such witnesses would tes- 
tify if granted immunity, stated no wit- 
ness has finally accepted the offer and 
almost all of them, by advice of their 
council, have declined the offer of im- 
munity on the grounds that it was prob- 
able the Immunity Act of 1954 would be 
held unconstitutional by a final decision 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
But now that our highest Court has de- 
clared this important act constitutional 
it will clear the way for the congres- 
sional committee to very much facilitate 
their very difficult and very important 
assignments committed to them by the 
enaetment of Congress in the field of 
subversive activities. I have in mind, 
for instance, Public Law 601, which 
created the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, of which I am 1 of the 
9 members. 


The editorial follows: 
RIGHT OF SILENCE 


By a vote of 7 to 2, the Supreme Court 
has ruled that the so-called right of silence 
is far from being absolute. More specifically, 
the Court decided that, if a witness refuses 
to testify on grounds of self-incrimination 
and is thereafter granted immunity from. 
prosecution in connection with what he 
might disclose, he can be compelled to testify 
before a grand jury of court regarding any 
interference with or peril to the national se- 
curity. Agreeing with both the district 
court and the court of appeals, the Supreme 
Court affirmed the contempt conviction of 
William Ludwig Ullmann for refusing to tell 
a grand jury whether he and other persons 
about whom he was questioned were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 

Justice Douglas’ dissent, in which Justice 
Black joined, was sufficiently vigorous and 
appealing to make the case historic. The 
dissenters insisted that the immunity which 
Congress authorized the Department of Jus- 
tice to give balky witnesses in such cases in 
the act of 1954 is not complete. If a Com- 
munist is forced to confess his allegiance, 
they contended, he thereby loses the right 
to hold a Government job, to be employed in 
any defense facility, to hold office in a labor 
union, and to apply for a passport. Justices 
Douglas and Black believe that the fifth 
amendment was intended to protect persons 
against penalties of this kind as well as 
against sentences imposed by courts in crim- 
inal cases. The majority, with Justice Frank- 
furter speaking for the Court, clung more 
closely to the literal meaning of the fifth 
amendment command that a person shall 
not be compelled “in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself.” 

The dissenters go so far as to assert, as did 
Justice Field in Brown v. Walker, that “the 
fifth amendment was designed to protect the 
accused against infamy as well as against 
prosecution” and that the Constitution 
“places the right of silence beyond the reach 
of Government.” However desirable that 
policy might be, it is difficult to find it in the 
language and history of the fifth amend- 
ment. We think the Court is on firm ground 
in keeping the privilege of refusing to testi- 
fy against one’s self directly related to crim- 
inal prosecution. As one member of the 
Court has said, the fifth amendment was de- 
signed to save @ man’s neck, not his repu- 
tation. 

The court has removed one of the chief 
arguments made against the Immunity Act 
in the past. Ullmann had contended that, 
in any event, the Federal Government could 
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not grant him immunity from State prose- 
cution for what he might disclose in forced 
testimeny. The Court ruled that the lan- 
guage of the statute is broad enough to for- 
bid State prosecution in such cases and that 
Congress had ample authority to assert such 
power in the interests of national defense. 
In any well-ordered seciety the so-called 
right of silence has to be reconciled with the 
rights of justice and security. The courts 
would operate under a severe handicap if 
citizens could withhold their testimony in 
vital cases after the requirements against 
self-incrimination have been satisfied. 
Likewise, the interests of national defense 
may often require disclosures that individ- 
uals are loath to make. Certainly the power 
to force testimony should be sparingly used, 
but it would not be wise to sanctify a right 
of slience (beyond the constitutional re- 
quirement) in such a way as to leave Con- 
gress no flexibility in balancing the claims 
of justice and national defense with those of 


privacy. 


A reading of the full text of this im- 
portant opinion of the Court as delivered 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter for the 
majority, which opinion was dissented 
from by Mr. Justice Douglas and Mr. 
Justice Black, it appears to me this clari- 
fies one of the questions which, since the 
enactment of the Immunity Act of 1954, 
by the United States Congress, Sixty- 
eighth United States Statutes at Large, 
page 745, title 18, United States Code, 
Supplement II, concerns we members of 
the Un-American Activities Committee. 
In several cases witnesses before us, when 
it was suggested by the committee to said 
witnesses that if they would answer the 
question fully they would be offered im- 
munity, the witnesses and their lawyers 
have taken the position that the matter 
of the constitutionality of the Immunity 
Act of 1954 was pending before the 
United States Supreme Court and that 
they would not state as to whether or 
not they would answer the question fully 
and accept any offer of immunity from 
prosecution until the Supreme Court had 
delivered its opinion as to whether or 
not said Immunity Act was constitu- 
tional. Several of the _ -witnesses, 
through advice of their legal counsel 
present in the hearing room, have stated 
they did not believe that the Immunity 
Act, enacted by Congress in 1954, would 
obviate them from procedures in State 
courts, even though it might possibly 
do so in Federal courts. 

However, a reading of this decision 
makes it clear that said Immunity Act 
of 1954 is constitutional. Also, that it 
does apply to State courts as well. Par- 
agraph (c) of the Immunity Act pro- 
vides as follows: 

(c) Whenever in the judgment of a 
United States attorney the testimony of any 
witness, or the production of books, papers, 
or other evidence by any witness, in any 
case or proceeding before any grand jury 
or court of the United States involving any 
interference with or endangering of, or any 
plans or attempts to interfere with or en- 
danger, the national security or defense of 
the United States by treason, sabotage, es- 
pionage, sedition, seditious conspiracy, vio- 
lations of chapter 115 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, violations of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 987), 
violations of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 755), as amended, violations of sec- 
tions 212 (a) (27), (28), (29), or 241 (a) (6), 
(7), or 313 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (66 Stat. 182-186; 204-206; 


- 
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240-241), and conspiracies involving any of 
the foregoing, is necessary to the public 
interest, he, upon the approval of the At- 
torney General, shall make application to 
the court that the witness shall be instructed 
to testify or produce evidence subject to the 
provisions of this section, and upon order 
of the court such witness shall not be ex- 
cused from testify or from producing books, 
papers, or other evidence on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture. But no such wit- 
ness shall be prosecuted or subjected to any 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account of 
any transaction, matter, or thing concern- 
ing which he is compelled, after having 
claimed his privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, to testify or produce evidence, nor shall 
testimony so compelled be used as evidence 
in any criminal proceeding (except prosecu- 
tion described in subsec. (d) hereof) against 
him in any court. 


Quoting from the Court’s decision 
on this point, it was said: 

Since the Court’s duty under section (c) is 
only to ascertian whether the statutory re- 
quirements are complied with by the grand 
jury, the United States Attorney, and the 
Attorney General, we have no difficulty in 
concluding that the district court is confined 
within the scope of “judicial power.” (Inter- 
state Commerce Commission v. Brimson, 154 
U. S. 447.) 

Petitioner further argues that the im- 
munity is not constitutionally sufficient so 
long as a witness is subject to the very real 
possibility of State prosecution. He urges 
that the statute does not, and constitu- 
tionally could not, grant such immunity. 
The immunity portion of the statute con- 
tains two parts. The first prohibits prosecu- 
tions and is worded virtually in the terms 
of the 1893 act. The second makes explicit 
that the compelled testimony shall not be 
used against the witness in any proceeding in 
any court. Such a clause was construed in 
Adams v. Maryland, 347 U. S. 179, to apply to 
State courts. In Brown v. Walker, it was 
urged that the prohibition against prose- 
cution did not grant protection against pros- 
ecution in the State courts. First finding 
that Congress could constitutionally provide 
such immunity, the Court then interpreted 
the statute: 

“The act in question contains no sugges- 
tion that it is to be applied only to the 
Federal courts. It declares broadty that ‘no 
person shall be excused from attending and 
testifying * * * before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commisison * * * on the ground * * * 
that the testimony * * * required of him 
may tend to criminate him,’ etc. ‘But no 
person shall be prosecuted or subjected to 
any penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter or thing concern- 
ing which he may testify,’ etc. It is not that 
he shall not be prosecuted for or on ac- 
count of any crime concerning which he may 
testify, which might possibly be urged to 
apply only to crimes under the Federal law 
and not to crimes, such as the passing of 
counterfeit money, etc., which are also rec- 
ognizable under State laws; but the immun- 
ity extends to any transaction, matter, or 
thing concerning which he may testify, which 
clearly indicates that the immunity is in- 
tended to be general, and to be applicable 
whenever and in whatever court such pros- 
ecution may be had” (161 U. S. at 607-608). 

The report of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the House of Representatives sup- 
ports the broad interpretation of the act 
before us: 

“Even though the power of Congress to 
prohibit a subsequent State prosecution is 
doubtful, such a constitutional question 
should not prevent the enactment of the 
recommended bill. The language of the 
amendment * * * is sufficiently broad to 
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ban a subsequent State prosecution if it be 
determined that the Congress has the consti- 
tutional power to do so. In addition, the 
amendment recommended provides the addi- 
tional protection—as set forth in the Adams 
case, by outlawing the subsequent use of 
the compelled testimony in any criminal 
proceeding—State or Federal. 

“By the use of these two distinct concepts, 
the committee believes that the fullest pro- 
tection that can be afforded the witness will 
be achieved.” House Report No. 2606, 83d 
Congress, 2d session 7. 

Petitioner questions the constitutional 
power of Congress to grant immunity from 
State prosecution. Congressional abolition 
of State power to punish crimes committed 
in violation of State law presents a more 
drastic exercise of congressional power than 
that which we considered in Adams. In that 
case, only the use of the compelled testi- 
mony, not prosecution itself, was prohibited. 
Here the State is forbidden to prosecute. 
But it cannot be contested that Congress 
has power to provide for national defense 
and the complementary power “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof, United States Constitution, 
article I, section 8, clause 18. The Immu- 
nity Act is concerned with the national se- 
curity. It reflects a congressional policy to 
increase the possibility of more complete and 
open disclosure by removal of fear of State 
prosecution. We cannot say that Congress’ 
Paramount authority in safeguarding na- 
tional security does not justify the restric- 
tion it has placed on the exercise of State 
power for the more effective exercise of con- 
ceded Federal power. We have already, in 
the name of the Commerce Clause, upheld 
a similar restriction on State court jurisdic- 
tion, Brown v. Walker, 161 U. S., at 606-607, 
and we can find no distinction between the 
reach of congressional power with respect 
to commerce and its power with respect to 
national security. See also Hines v. Davido- 
witz, 312 U. S. 52.4 

Petition also urges that if Brown v. Walker 
is found nondistinguishable and controlling, 
then that case should be reconsidered and 
overruled. He also urges upon us a “return” 
to a literal reading of the fifth amendment. 
Brown v. Walker was the second case to deal 
with an immunity statute. Four years pre- 
viously, in Counselman v. Hitehcock, 142 
U. S. 547, a unanimous Court had struck 
down the predecessor to the 1893 statute 
because the immunity granted was incom- 
plete, in that it merely forbade the use of 
the testimony given and failed to protect 
@ witness from future prosecution based on 
knowledge and sources of information ob- 
tained from the compelled testimony. It 
was with this background that the 1893 stat- 
ute, providing complete immunity from pros- 
ecution, was passed and that Brown v. Walker 
was argued and decided. As in Counselman, 
appellant’s numerous arguments were pre- 
sented gy James C. Carter, widely acknowl- 
edged as the leader of the American bar.? 





*We need not consider at this time peti- 
tioner’s claim that immunity is not com- 
plete and the statute unconstitutional be- 
cause he can be prosecuted later for partici- 
pation in a continuing conspiracy. Con- 
gress has the power to provide, and has pro- 
vided, that immunity from prosecution 
which the Constitution requires. See 
Heike v. United States, 227 U. S. 131, 142. 

? He urged that the statute left the witness 
in a worse condition because it did not 
abrogate the crime for which he was given 
immunity; that the constitutional safeguard 
goes toward relieving the witness from the 
danger of an accusation being made against 
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The Court was closely divided in upholding 
the statute and the opinions reflect the 
thoroughness with which the issues were 
considered. Since that time the Court’s 
holding in Brown v. Walker has never been 
challenged; the case and the doctrine it an- 
nounced have consistently and without ques- 
tion been treated as definitive by this Court, 
in opinions written, among other, by Holmes 
and Brandeis, JJ. See e. g. McCarthy v. 
Arndstein, 266 U. S. 34, 42; Heike v. United 
States, 227 U. S. 131, 142. The 1893 statute 
has become part of our constitutional fabric 
and has been included “in substantially the 
same terms, in virtually all of the major 
regulatory enactments of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Shapiro v. United States, 335 U. S. 
1,6. For a partial list of these statutes, see, 
id., at 6-7, note 4. Moreover, the States with 
one exception—a case decided prior to Brown 
v. Walker—have, under their'own constitu- 
tions, enunciated the same doctrine, 8 Wig- 
more, Evidence (3d edition), section 2281, 
and have passed numerous statutes compel- 
ling testimony in exchange for immunity in 
the form either of complete amnesty or of 
prohibition of the use of the compelled 
testimony. For a list of such statutes, see 8 
Wigmore, Evidence (3d edition) , section 2281, 
note 11 (pp. 478-501) and supplement there- 
to, section 2281, note 11 (pp. 147-157). 

We are not dealing here with one of the 
vague, undefinable, admonitory provisions 
of the Constitution whose scope is inevitably 
addressed to changing circumstances. The 
privilege against self-incrimination is a spe- 
cific provision of which it is peculiarly true 
that “a page of history is worth a volume 
of logic.”” New York Trust v. Eisner, 256 
U. S. 345, 349. For the history of the privi- 
lege establishes not only that it is not to be 
interpreted literally, but also that its sole 
concern is, as its name indicates, with the 
danger to a witness forced to give testimony 
leading to the infliction of “penalties 
affixed to the criminal acts * * *” Boyd v. 
United States, 116 U. S. 616, 634. We leave 
Boyd v. United States unqualified, as it was 
left unqualified in Brown v. Walker. Im- 
munity displaces the danger. Once the 
reason for the privilege ceases, the privilege 
ceases. We reaffirm Brown v. Walker, and in 
so doing we need not repeat the answers 





him while the statutory immunity forces 
him to supply evidence leading to an accu- 
sation and provides only a means for de- 
fense; that the statute puts a heavy burden 
on petitioner, if he is indicted, to prove that 
he had testified concerning the matter for 
which he was indicted; that a citizen is 
entitled to the very thing secured to him by 
the constitutional safeguards and not some- 
thing which will probably answer the same 
purpose; that the statute subjects him to 
the infamy and disgrace from which he was 
protected by the constitutional safeguard; 
that the statute did not protect him from 
prosecution for a State crime; that even if it 
were so interpreted, Congress had no power 
to grant such protection; that the immunity 
granted was too narrow since it only ex- 
tended to matters concerning which he was 
called to testify and not to all matters re- 
lated to the testimony given; that to be 
able to claim the privilege the witness would 
virtually have to reveal his crime in order 
that the court could see that the statute 
failed to protect him; and finally that the 
statute was an attempt to exercise the power 
of pardon which was a power not delegated 
to Congress. 

' a“* * * the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion are not mathematical formulas having 
their essence in their form; they are organic 
living institutions transplanted from English 
soil. Their significance is vital, not formal; 
it is to be gathered not simply by taking the 
words and a dictionary, but by considering 
their origin and the line of their growth.” 
Gompers v. United States, 233 U. S. 604, 610. 
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given by that case to the other points raised 
by petitioner.‘ 

The judgment of the Court of Appeals is 
affirmed. 





‘We do not discuss petitioner’s argument, 
relying on the first amendment, that inquiry 
into his political membership and associa- 
tions is unconstitutional. Petitioner con- 
tends that some of the questions which he 
was asked are objectionable because they re- 
quire testimony that is protected by the 
implications of the first amendment. But 
it is every man’s duty to give testimony be- 
fore a duly constituted tribunal unless he 
invokes some valid legal exemption in with- 
holding it. Although petitioner made the 
first amendment argument when the United 
States attorney applied, under the Immunity 
Act, for an order requiring him to testify, 
when he was cited for contempt he urged only 
“all of the grounds we urged before Judge 
Weinfeld in opposition to the statute, in sup- 
port of our contention that the statute was 
unconstifutional. We will rest on that and 
proceed on that basis in the appellate 
courts.” Petitioner did not make any ob- 
jection to the questions other than the asser- 
tion of the unconstitutionality of the Immu- 
nity Act. It should also be noted that when 
petitioner—who, the record shows, was an 
experienced witness, had been advised by 
counsel especially experienced in this field, 
and was desirous of making this a test case— 
refused to answer the questions propounded 
before the grand jury the second time, he did 
not claim any privilege under the first 
amendment. His counsel, by way of dis- 
pensing with the reading of the minutes of 
what took place before the grand jury, stated 
that “the reason given for his refusal was 
that he feared the answers might incriminate 
him and he pleaded his privilege under the 
fifth amendment of the Constitution. 





The Egyptian Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following articles from the 
April 2 and 9 issues of Newsweek by 
Henry Hazlitt, entitled “That Egyptian 
Dam” and “More About Foreign Aid’’; 

[From the Newsweek of April 2, 1956] 
Tuat EcyPpTian Dam 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The proposal that the United States Gov- 
ernment and its agencies pour hundreds of 
millions of our taxpayers’ dollars into a 
grandiose dam in Egypt has at least one 
merit. It illustrates almost every bad prin- 
ciple involved in our foreign-aid program. 

1. The High Dam at Aswan is to be more 
than 3 miles long, to cost $1.3 billion (at least 
half of Egypt’s estimated national income), 
and to take some 15 years to build. Our pro- 
posed aid is called economic; but indirectly 
it is military aid. The less the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment needs to lay out for its own dam, 
the more funds it will have left over for buy- 
ing armaments. When the dam is completed 
it will no doubt supply power to create still 
more armaments. 

2. This is one more plan for our Govern- 
ment to subsidize foreign state socialism. 
The Aswan High Dam is doubtless inspired 
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by the Dneprostroi Dam and hydroelectric 
plant, the prewar pride of Soviet Russia, 
which also inspired our own TVA. The 
Dneprostroi Dam was not justified by eco- 
nomic results. (See Boris Brutskus, Eco- 
nomic Planning in Soviet Russia, 1935.) 
State-directed industrialization programs are 
usually disguised militarization programs. 

3. One of the originally declared objectives 
of the Marshall and other foreign-aid pro- 
grams was to combat communism. Yet 
this money and aid are to be given to a 
country that is buying arms from Commu- 
nist countries and pursuing foreign policies 
that coincide with the purposes of those 
countries. One of the favorite arguments 
for our foreign aid is that it tends to halt 
communism by providing foreign countries 
with higher living standards. This is a 
naive belief. In the decade since the Sec- 
ond World War there is no evidence that 
higher living standards, when achieved, have 
been accompanied by marked decline in 
Comunist sentiment. 

4. Our foreign-aid program, both directly 
and indirectly, tends to discourage and de- 
lay a return to the principles of free enter- 
prise in foreign countries. We do not en- 
courage free enterprise by subsidizing so- 
cialistic ventures. Moreover, when we so 
freely offer government-to-government loans 
or gifts we make it unnecessary for under- 
developed countries to undertake the reforms 
or give the assurances calculated to attract 
private capital, either native or foreign. 

5. Another favorite argument for our for- 
eign-aid program has been that it is needed 
to win allies. Experience daily shows, how- 
ever, that our foreign aid often has precisely 
the opposite effect. The countries that are 
gravious enough to accept our handouts in- 
sist that there must be no strings attached. 
In plainer words, our money must be given to 
them unconditionally. In consequence, we 
have abandoned even the most essential 
conditions. Only a few days ago Secretary 
Dulles announced that “there is no connec- 
tion whatsoever” between giving United 
States economic aid and securing United 
States allies. He went on to point out that 
Pakistan had security arrangements with the 
United States, but not India or Ceylon; yet 
all three are receiving United States aid. 
Our foreign-aid advocates begin to remind 
us of Santayana’s definition of a fanatic— 
one who redoubles his efforts when he has 
forgotten his aim. 

6. The administration cites the Aswan 
Dam project as an illustration of why Con- 
gress must give at least moral if not legal 
assurances that our aid will be continued 
over a period up to 10 years. But that proj- 
ect seems to illustrate precisely the oppo- 
site. If we commit ourselves to continued 
aid regardless of what policy the Egyptian 
Government follows, we lose whatever chance 
we might otherwise have of exercising any 
control for peace. Our one hope of retain- 
ing control would be to leave the Egyptian 
Government in constant doubt regarding the 
next year’s handout. 

Not that even this policy is here recom- 
mended. We have already thrown away the 
tremendous sum of $50 billion in foreign aid 
since the end of the Second World War. 
Judged by its originally declared objects, 
never has so much accomplished so little. 
It is sad to speculate on how much more we 
could have got for that $50 billion if we had 
been permitted to spend most of it at home. 





[From Newsweek of April 9, 1956] 
More ABOUT FOREIGN AID 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Last week I cited here the proposed Aswan 
High Dam in Egypt as an embodiment of the 
most dubious principles involved in our for- 
eign-aid program. A foretaste of the prob- 
able consequences of financing this program 
by American fiscal agencies is supplied by 
what has already happened to the Helmand 
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Valley Irrigation Project in Afghanstan. The 
consequences of this were described by Peggy 
and Pierre Streit in the New York Times 
Sunday magazine of March 18. This is the 
largest American financed and constructed 
development in Asia. Conceived as a boon 
to the people of Afghanstan, it “has today 
placed a dangerous strain both on the Agfhan 
economy and on the nation’s morale.” 

The project was envisioned as providing a 
firm water supply, hydroelectric power, flood 
control, and land development. The United 
States Export-Import Bank dropped loans of 
$40 million into it. But we have found no 
Afghans trained to operate it. The Afghan 
Government has found its share of the cost 
“a bitter burden that seriously threatens the 
Afghan economy.” And there are many who 
think that the project “may have unwittingly 
and indirectly contributed to driving 
Afghanistan into Russian arms.” 

The previous history of owr foreign-aid 
programs all over the world, in fact, raises 
the most serious questions about President 
Eisenhower’s message asking for a total of 
$4.9 billion new foreign-aid appropriations 
for the new fiscal year: 

1. “We cannot now falter in our quest for 
peace.” Wecannot. But this begs the real 
question at issue, which is whether our for- 
eign-aid programs actually contribute to se- 
curity and peace. We should not confuse 
obvious goals with dubious means. The 
most dangerous aspect of the foreign-aid 
program is that it creates the illusion we are 
“doing something,” and diverts attention 
from the real measures that need to be taken. 
Do we solve every problem by giving away 
more of the American taxpayers’ money? 

2. “We must continue to stimulate expan- 
sion of trade and investment of the free 
world.” Is a foreign giveaway program the 
sound way toe do it? 

3. “We have * * * no purpose to change 
their [other people’s] chosen political, eco- 
nomic, or cultural patterns.” Yet unless 
most of the governments to which we are 
giving handouts change from socialistic to 
free-enterprise policies, our help is worse 
than useless in bringing permanent im- 
provements in living standards. 

4. Asiatic and other nations “are striving 
to create the standards of living under which 
their economies can develop.” A worthy goal. 
Any American who wishes to make a volun- 
tary contribution to it is free to do so. But 
what is the ethical basis for the notion that 
our Government bureaucrats must force our 
taxpayers to turn over their hard-earned 
money to relieve foreign taxpayers and to 
raise foreign living standards? Why must we 
have a guilty conscience because we produce 
more than foreign nations? 

5. “Military grant assistance is still neces- 
sary in most countries to assist them in main- 
taining equipment and replacing materiel 
lost by attrition. * * * Military assistance 
in Latin America should be continued where 
needed in order to provide standardized 
equipment,” etc. Some nations are no doubt 
unable to manufacture their own arms. But 
why must United States taxpayers pay for 
the armament of other countries? Some 
areas, such as Korea and Foromsa, undoubt- 
edly need our help. But most countries hon- 
estly determined to resist Communist aggres- 
sion can afford to pay for their own arma- 
ment. If they can’t make it themselves, 
they can buy it from’ our Government, at 
cost. 

6. The President’s message mentioned that 
in the last 2 fiscal years there has been-a 
“reduction in unexpended balances” for for- 
eign aid of $2.5 to $3 billion. Yet as of Jan- 
uary 1 last there was still an unexpended 
foreign-aid balance of $9 billion. Why didn’t 
the President’s message mention this amount 
also? 

7. Is it either wise, or in accordance with 
the spirit of our Constitution, te ask one 
Congress to commit its successors to any 
long-term foreign-aid program? 
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Full Appropriation for Flood-Centrol Proj- 
ects Are in the National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to include the state- 
ment I presented before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee on March 28, 


1956. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. HaroLtD D. DONOHUE, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE PUBLIC WoRKS SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE AT HEARINGS ON NATIONAL AND NEW 
ENGLAND FLoop-ContTroL Projyects CoN- 
TAINED IN THE PUBLIC WorKS APPROPRIA- 
TIoN Act oF 1957, Marcu 28, 1956 


Mr. Chariman and members of the com- 
mittee, may I express my continuing appre- 
ciation of your courtesy in granting this op- 
portunity to again appear before you at this 
hearing on the current public-works pro- 
gram, which, under the civil-functions sec- 
tion, includes appropriations for recom- 
mended flood-control and flood-protection 
projects within my area and the Nation. 

Flood control and protection has, indeed, 
these past few years become one of our most 
pressing domestic problems, and the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to aid 
the various States and municipalities of the 
country in solving that problem is great. 
The extraordinary and unfortunate rapidity 
with which the ruinous visitations of the 
wildest elements of nature have followed one 
upon another throughout the country and, 
particularly in New England, has projected 
the imperative necessity of Federal legisla- 
tion for assistance in flood control to the 
height of national and congressional con- 
sciousness. 

I should like to take this moment to most 
sincerely thank the chairman and members 
of this committee, on behalf of my own 
people and I am sure the people of the coun- 
try, for devoting so much of your personal 
and committee time, well beyond the usual 
hours, to patient, earnest study of this flood- 
disaster subject and your substantial action 
in attempting to conscientiously provide 
sufficient Federal money to grant help where 
it is needed. It is a trying and difficult job, 
as we, your colleagues, well know and you 
have been and are now discharging your 
obligation in an inspiring manner. 

I last presented testimony to you during 
your January hearings on the urgent defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, which has now 
already passed the Congress. The sympa- 
thetic understanding you extended to those 
then coming before you pleading for pro- 
tection of their people’s lives and property 
and the speed with which this measure was 
handled is a historical tribute to the in- 
tense devotion to legislative duty of each 
and every one of you. 


On this particular occasion, I come before 
you to plead for your approval of all the 
funds requested for the recommended proj- 
ects already initiated and listed and to ear- 
nestly ask your further action in approving 
additional funds in contemplation of par- 
ticular projects, vitally needed in my area 
and other areas of the country, which have 
not yet but may well be authorized before 
this Congress concludes. As you well real- 
ize, many earnest and worthy pleas for flood 
protection assistance have been placed be- 
fore you without sponsorship understanding 
of the technicalities of our required legis- 
lative procedure. These people and the gen- 
eral public cannot be expected to know such 
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technicalities of preliminary authorization, 
officially registered local willingness to 
participate, the required presurvey by 
the most efficient Corps of Army Engi- 
neers and other procedural standards 
that should be met before this committee 
and the Congress can properly consider them 
for approval. This is quite understandable 
and excusable because the general public 
has observed, during the frequent national 
disasters that have suddenly and violently 
struck so many areas of the country these 
past few years, the Army engineers and 
other executive department agency units 
move in very quickly and assist them locally. 
They do not comprehend that this assist- 
ance must legally be restricted mainly to 
temporary relief aid for the emergency pro- 
tection of American lives and municipally 
owned public works and buildings. The gen- 
eral public appears, then, to be, unfortu- 
nately, under the impression that temporary 
emergency relief assistance by these Federal 
Government units is practically the same 
as Federal participation for permanent re- 
lief construction and Federal participation 
in permanent relief projects may be had by 
the presentation of a simple and informal 
request to Congress. In this respect, it would 
seem that our newspapers and other infor- 
mation agencies could help clear up much 
of this public misunderstanding by the 
printing of instructive articles prominently 
placed on repeated occasions. The news- 
papers of my home city and surrounding 
communities have done an excellent job on 
this score, and they could well be emulated 
in other sections of the country. 

In any case, a great many individual bills 
for special projects, sponsored by a great 
many Members of this body on behalf of their 
people, are now before the House Public 
Works Committee, and it is possible that 
many of them may yet be approvingly acted 
upon. The objectives of these individual 
measures are as seriOus as life and death to 
the localities that will be affected, and it is 
for that primary reason that I solicit this 
committee to favorably consider the recom- 
mendation of appropriations even more than 
sufficient to cover all these projects; if the 
proposals are not eventually approved, noth- 
ing will be lost to the Government, while on 
the other hand, if they are approved and too 
much time elapses before a further appro- 
priation, the Lord alone knows how many 
lives may be lost and how much property will 
be destroyed. 

I am, indeed, here sympathetic with an 
understanding of the supplications of my col- 
leagues from other sections of the country 
on behalf of the flood-control projects 
needed in their States, and I exhort your 
favorable attention to them. Quite nat- 
urally and humanly, I am, of course, pri- 
marily concerned here with the flood protec- 
tion and control projects of vital importance 
to the continuing preservation of the lives 
and property of the people within my own 
State and area. Within these past 3 years, 
Massachusetts and New England have been 
visited in quick succession with an unprece- 
dented series of unparalleled natural dis- 
asters. First it was tornadoes, after which 
came hurricanes, then ranging floods, and 
finally, three of the greatest blizzards in our 
history within 10 days. At this moment, in 
Massachusetts and New England, any quick 
thaw of the enormous amount of snow pres- 
ently existing, and that is an ever-threaten- 
ing danger during this season of changes, 
would be another major catastrophe, and we 
are just praying that the good Lord will pro- 
tect us from any additional floods for which 
we are still seriously unprepared. 


The list of particular flood control projects 
for Massachusetts which has been recom- 
mended by the Army engineers and cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget is in your hands, 
and I am not going to intrude upon the 
time of this committee with repetitious 
recitation of the details of their urgency. 
That has been repeatedly and superbly done 
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already by my esteemed friend and distin- 
guished colleague, Congressman PHILBIN, 
who has spoken to you on behalf of his own 
District and as chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Delegation State Flood Control Com- 
mittee. No one could present a more schol- 
arly or more eloquent explanation than he 
has and the people of Massachusetts are 
indeed indebted to him. 

He has explained to you the pressing need 
for the approval of planning funds for the 
Littleville, the Westville, and particularly, 
the West Hill Dam, known as the Black- 
stone Basin. I would like to be permitted 
to join in his appeal to you for planning 
funds for all these projects and especially 
the Blackstone Basin project which is de- 
signed to materially control the rising flood 
heights on the Blackston River, which is a 
recurring threat to the lives and property 
of the people affected by the river as it 
passes through the Massachusetts towns of 
Uxbridge, Millville, and Blackstone down into 
the State of Rhode Island. The people and 
the businesses in this area have experienced 
tremendous personal hardships and financial 
losses because of the repeated floodings and 
inadequate control barriers during the ex- 
traordinarily heavy rainfalls and excessive 
downward flow from water sources on the 
river above. This situation is of immediate 
urgency to thousands of residents and in- 
dustries and eminently deserves the favor- 
able consideration of your committee for 
planning funds leading to permanent cor- 
rective construction and, meanwhile, to 
permit the Army engineers to lend their 
assistance by prompt erection of some tem- 
porary controls or dredging. 

With respect to my home city of Worcester, 
Mass., I especially desire to express to this 
committee the gratitude of myself and my 
people for your approval in the urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation of the sum of $60,000 
to permit the Army Corps of Engineers to 
complete their resurvey of the Worcester 
diversionary tunnel flood-control project. 
In this program before you, there is in- 
cluded and recommended the sum of $840,000 
to begin the construction of this tunnel 
next year. When I appeared before this com- 
mittee last January 18, I presented a detailed 
explanation of the need and urgency of this 
flood protection project for the safety of the 
people of my city and area. I am not going 
to repeat all those details again now, but 
I would like to emphasize that the authori- 
tative voice of the Army Corps of Engineers 
has been registered in recommendation of 
this tunnel as a vitally needed project. They 
have also testified to you that the project is 
of superior justification economically be- 
cause the benefits that will derive are far 
greater than the cost and that the ratio 
of annual benefit to annual cost is high above 
the average that is required. Since the ab- 
solute need and the positive merit of the 
Worcester diversionary tunnel project re- 
main unquestioned and it has received the 
preliminary approval of this committee, may 
I respectfully but earnestly ask your speedy 
approval of this appropriation for construc- 
tion beginning, because without this con- 
tinuing appropriation approval, your previ- 
ous deficiency appropriation approval would 
be in vain, and indeed, in waste. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, there is indeed no need for me to at- 
tempt to dramatically exaggerate the effects 
upon my State of Massachusetts and the 
New England area of the natural disasters, 
particularly of floods, that have been visited 
upon us these past few years. The truth has 
been well publicized throughout the country 
and is impressive in its terribleness. The 
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aftermath of the flood disasters alone in loss 
of lives, property damage, lost employment, 
and lost business is staggering to the imagi- 
nation. Precise figures may never be estab- 
lished, but the financial losses are unques- 
tionably in the billions according to authori- 
tative accountants. The family tragedies 
through the loss of loved members will never 
be erased from our consciences if we do not 
take prompt, sensible steps to prevent death 
from striking down our people in this manner 
again, and that is the principal reason I am 
before you today, in discharge of my moral 
obligation as an elected Representative, ask- 
ing for reasonable Federal assistance to my 
region. 

The people of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land have never evidenced any desire to be 
simple wards of the Federal Government, nor 
are we so doing now. We truly believe we 
have always contributed more than our full 
share, both in lives and material wealth, to 
the Federal Government for the general na- 
tional welfare. It is simply and solely in rec- 
ognition that our regional problem affects the 
whole national welfare that we are now ask- 
ing Federal aid in our flood control and nat- 
ural disaster problems. Our people can be 
counted upon now, as always, to exhaust the 
limit of their own initiative and resources in 
helping to solve their own area problems. 

To extend Federal aid in this manner for 
this purpose is not in contravention of any 
congressional tradition or precedent. In my 
sincere judgment, the whole history of con- 
gressional action in relation to water control 
and waterpower impressively reveals the con- 
tinuing congressional conviction and intent 
that our water resources should be developed 
and controlled in a manner to assure their 
greatest contribution to the national eco- 
nomic growth, strength, and general welfare. 

In pursuit of that policy and intent the 
Congress has repeatedly demonstrated their 
belief that in any regional water control 
problem the Federal Government should as- 
sume a major share of responsibility when 
Federal participation is necessary to safe- 
guard the national interest or to accomplish 
broad regional objectives of national import, 
where projects, because of size, complexity, 
or potential multiple benefits, are beyond 
the means of local communities and private 
enterprise. Within these principles of Fed- 
eral Government activity, I believe the great 
regional New England water control problem 
lies; and the Federal Government must, with 
promptness, assume their moral, patriotic, 
and financial obligation in granting assist- 
ance for the solution of the problem. 

The United States has granted, in Christian 
generosity, untold billions of needed aid to 
desperate people in foreign lands and as a 
Christian Nation we can be modestly proud 
of such action. It is, at the very least, a 
gamble on the side of God. However, the 
willing and patriotic taxpayers of our own 
country have a prior and predominant claim 
on the resources of this Government and it 
will be a national disgrace if the imperative 
and immediate needs of our New England 
and other flood-ravaged regions are not pro- 
vided for with full Federal assistance before 
disaster comes again. 

I thank the committee for their courtesy 
to me and demonstrated interest in my peo- 
ple. I know that you will give your utmost 
consideration to the merit of all the flood- 
control projects that are before you and 
that have been proposed. I earnestly hope 
you will see fit to recommend appropriations 
sufficient to cover them all and to insure 
their completion at the earliest practicable 
date in the national interest. 
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As Friends, It Is Our Duty To Be Blunt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one 
thing which may well have escaped the 
attention of the people of this country is 
the attitude of the real friends of this 
country overseas on the announcement 
of his candidacy for reelection by Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

The citizens of Great Britain, Amer- 
ica’s stanchest and truest friend and 
ally overseas, like our other friends, feel 
great concern over the possibility of hav- 
ing a sick, or incapacitated President to 
sit in the White House at a time when 
the vigorous leadership of America is 
vital to the free world. 

A part-time President or one shielded 
from the immense pressure of duties de- 
manded by that highest office and from 
the agonizing decisions which are the 
daily routine of the Presidency cannot 
lead America in the manner which our 
own people deserve or in a way in which 
our allies overseas must expect in our 
unending struggle with atheistic com- 
munism. 

For the benefit of our people who 
might not have had access to it, or sim- 
ilar editorial expression by other news- 
papers of nations allied to the United 
States in the present cold war, I here in- 
sert into the REcorp a genuine expres- 
sion of the apprehension felt by the 
British people, appearing on the front 
page of the London Daily Mirror of 
March 28, 1956, under the heading “As 
Friends, It Is Our Duty To Be Blunt,” 
where the editorial staff expressed the 
fear and worry of the British people over 
the President’s announcement that he 
would run again for reelection: 

IKE, PLEASE THINK AGAIN—AS FRIENDS, IT Is 
Our Duty To BE BLUNT 

The decision most damaging to the West- 
ern Powers in 1956 was not made by an 
enemy of the West. 

It was made by Dwight D. Eisenhower 
when he decided to seek reelection as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Today, 4 weeks after that decision, the 
melancholy news is that President Eisen- 
hower has still not changed his mind. 

The Mirror believes it is vital that he 
should stand down. Ike must not run again 
for President. 

Six months ago Ike suffered an attack 
of coronary thrombosis. Now he is a man 
who has a big question mark over his health. 
He is a spent man. 

HE OWES IT TO HIS FRIENDS 

He is a part-time President who offers 
to carry on his job to oblige his friends 
of the Republican Party. 

But Ike has a wider circle of friends— 
the countries of the Western Alliance. And 
he owes it to them to stand down before 
it is too late. 

What right has a British newspaper to 
poke its nose into American domestic affairs? 
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Before the war, none. 

Now, in these postwar years, every right. 

Britain’s interest are now riveted, for bet- 
ter or for worse, with those of America. 
America is the senior partner in the West. 
Britain is her most important ally. What 
affects America affects us. 

And there is another reason. 

We like Ike. Ike likes us. On V-day, 
over 10 years ago, he looked down at the 
crowds in Trafalgar Square and said: 

“I’m a Londoner. I’ve as much right to 
be down in that crowd yelling as you have.” 

Today, as friends, we reserve our right to 
yell back. 

We in Britain have put our old leaders 
out to grass. Churchill, at 81, is in retire- 
ment. Attlee, at 73, is in the House of 
Lords. 

If Eisenhower becomes President for a 
second term he will be 70 by the time his 
term of office is over. 

But let us be blunt. In his state of health, 
the chances are that he will be dead before 
that day comes. 

In that event, under the American Con- 
stitution, his deputy will take over—a man 
who may be known throughout the United 
States, but who is not the tried and trusted 
leader of the Western Powers. 

The West will be in the hands of an as- 
sistant. 

POLICY IN THE DEEP FREEZE 

There are crucial years. When Ike fell ill, 
America’s world policy was put in the deep 
freeze. Now, because it is presidential elec- 
tion year, it is still gathering icicles. Must 
we risk that vital decisions will remain in 
the deep freeze because of the President’s in- 
activity? 

Unlike other objects placed in the fridge, 
policies will not keep. 

Russia takes full advantage of the situa- 
tion. 

Bulganin, Khrushchev, Malenkov and Co. 
trot round the world as fit as bass fiddles. 
But Eisenhower cannot even undertake a 
whistle-stop tour of America. 

Russia’s leaders announce new polices. We 
are not quite sure what they are all about, 
but they have announced them. 

What has America announced? 

Practically the only news we have had 
from the White House in the past 6 months 
have been bulletins from Ike’s vociferous 
quartet of doctors. 

A BULLETIN FOR EVERY BIRD 


When he had his breakfast, there was a 
medical report. When he played a record of 
“Davy Crockett,”’ there was a medical report. 
When he went shooting quail and wild tur- 
keys there was a bulletin for every bird that 
fell. 

But there have been no bulletins about 
that ailing patient, western policy, whose 
condition is now so critical. 

Eisenhower richly deserves a long rest after 
his illness and his years of devoted service. 

The West deserves a United States Presi- 
dent who can put all his strength into the 
word’s most gruelling job. Sickroom states- 
manship will not work in these vital years. 

Dwight Eisenhower must think again. 





Eisenhower Administration Ignores Warn- 
ings of Our Military Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, this admin- 
istration has for the past few years dis- 
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played a peculiar aptitude of not appreci- 
ating Soviet technological achievements, 
or to intelligently measure and counter- 
act rapid Soviet military advancements. 

It is bad enough that the American 
people have been and are being hood- 
winked and falsely informed of true So- 
viet capabilities. It is worse when this 
administration permits itself to be lulled 
into a feeling of complacency. 

Mr. Speaker, this administration, by 
its shortsightedness and false budgeteer- 
ing, is permitting this Nation’s military 
strength to deteriorate to the point where 
we will have a second-rate Air Force. 
The warnings of our military leaders are 
being completely ignored. 

Mr. Stewart Alsop, in an article in the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 
28, has again clearly described the 
extent to which this administration has 
gone in its failure to truly appreciate the 
Soviet threat to this Nation’s security. 

Mr. Alsop quotes statements by Gen- 
erals Twining, White, and Power to the 
effect that the Soviet Union is rapidly 
outstripping the United States in stra- 
tegic airpower. Why, asks Mr. Alsop, 
why do their warnings and the addition- 
al warnings of General LeMay, of the 
Strategic Air Command, go unheeded? 

The plain fact— 


Mr. Alsop says— 

is that the American Government has offi- 
cially decided to permit the Soviets to out- 
strip this country in strategic airpower. 
Many people refuse to worry about this deci- 
sion, because Dwight D. Eisenhower is head 
of the Government. But General Eisen- 
hower’s own military experience was in a 
different field, and he himself has often dis- 
claimed personal infallibility. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that I am only 
doing my duty in calling the attention of 
my colleagues to the frank admissions of 
these several Air Force generals which 
are at such strange variation with the 
decision of the administration. Public 
apathy in the face of sensational warn- 
ings from the highest authority raise the 
question of public responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the warn- 
ings of our military leaders, as reported 
by Mr. Alsop, must be given the highest 
degree of consideration. For this reason 
I am happy that our colleague from 
Pennsylvania has inserted the Alsop 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It appears in the Recorp of March 28, 
1956, on page A2739. I urge every Mem- 
ber of the House to give his attention to 
the remarks of Mr. FLoop. 





Hoover Commission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial recently published 
in the Charlotte News, afternoon news- 
paper of Charlotte, N. C.: 
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HOOVER REPORT AND OKINAWAN Docs 


The Charlotte Lions Club recently heard 
a speaker says the Hoover report, far from 
being a monument to the past, is a blueprint 
for a better tomorrow. That it is, but the 
blueprint is more than a little smudged by 
disuse, and dusty blueprints are just as use- 
less as bespattered monuments. 

The speaker, of course, wanted to use the 
blueprints. He was Albert W. Highsmith, a 
Durham native, now organizational director 
of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. 

The simple purpose of this group js to fa- 
miliarize the public and an extensively inat- 
tentive Congress and administration with 
the vast tax savings that could be had by 
putting the reports to work. 

Fortunately, Mr. Highsmith has some dis- 
ciples in Charlotte, and they have a leader— 
Attorney Cariton Fleming. These people are 
eager to shake the dust off the Hoover re- 
port. They will arrange for speakers for civic 
and church clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and any other groups interested in 
introducing some simple economy and effi- 
ciency to the Goliath of Government whose 
tribute comes due on April 15. 

What they want to talk about is not the 
complexities in the 3,300,000 words in the 
far-ranging report. They want Charlotteans 
to understand the avoided simplicities. 

Such as these: 

Adoption of the Hoover report Could save 
a citizen earning $4,000 a year as much as 
$32 in income tax. It would keep 159 tax 
dollars in the pocket of the man earning 
$10,000. 

It would install systems to eliminate such 
bureaucratic silliness as air shipment of dog 
food to Okinama, pingpong balls to Berlin, 
and 25,000 pounds of cement to Bermuda. 

The Hoover report originated in a bipar- 
tisan group. Most of its recommendations 
are noncontroversial. Some can be imple- 
mented by Executive order; others require 
legislation. All are aimed at streamlining 
Government so that it will cost less and 
work better. 

Through lethargy, inaction, and an in- 
grown tolerance of waste, the dust has been 
allowed to settle. The local group should be 
congratulated for trying to unsettle it. 

They will be successful if enough citizens 
lend an ear. 





Foiled Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an editorial entitled ‘Foiled 
Again,” appearing in the Boston Traveler 
of April 6, 1956. The decision of the ex- 
aminer, on the face, is decidedly incon- 
sistent with the policy of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, as well as with the best 
interests of New England. 

The editorial follows: 

ForLep AGAIN 


The decision of a Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner to deny a bid by Northeast Airlines 
to extend its routes to Florida should be 
resented deeply throughout New England. 

Fortunately, this was the recommendation 
of but one examiner. The whole thing will 
now be taken up by the full board. There 
are many good reasons why the examiner’s 
recommendation should be ignored. 
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First of all, the recommendation went 
against the policy of the CAB. That policy 
is to strengthen smaller trunk lines to in- 
sure that they will be able to operate without 
subsidy even during periods of economic ad- 
versity, and so they will be able to compete 
effectively with larger carriers. 

Well, Northeast Airlines, a New England 
carrier, certainly falls into the category of a 
smaller trunkline. It operates with a sub- 
sidy, and unless it is allowed to expand it will 
never be able to compete effectively with 
larger carriers. 

Northeast Airlines performs a valuable 
service to New England air passengers, 
shuttling them back and forth from New 
York and to points throughout New England. 
It also runs to Montreal. 

But when it comes to bidding for the more 
profitable long runs, such as that to Florida, 
Northeast is stymied and ignored. 

Northeast’s inability to carry New England 
passengers through to Florida is already of 
major interest to this area. Any passenger 
who is forced to change planes or terminals 
in New York knows why. But the possibility 
that Northeast will not be allowed to extend 
its lines is of even greater interest. If the 
line finds that it is unabte to keep up its New 
England service, who would take over that 
service? Certainly none of the larger car- 
riers now enjoying the cream of the routes. 

Finally, the examiner’s recommendation is 
in direct conflict with the recommendation 
of the CAB’s counsel, V. Rock Grundman. 

Grundman pointed out during a CAB hear- 
ing in December that Northeast needs to ex- 
tend its routes in order to “enlarge its com- 
petitive opportunities in line with the 
Board’s objective of developing a sound na- 
tional route structure.” 

“The grant of its (Florida) application will 
accomplish this result,” he said. 

What all this means is that the CAB ex- 
aminer, against all the weight of testimony, 
policy, and evidence, would let Northeast 
strangle and let New England air travelers 
go hang. 

Northeast President George E. Gardner says 
he’ll fight the recommendation. He deserves 
the support of our congressional delegation, 
our chambers of commerce, and anyone else 
who wants New England to stay on the 
aviation map. 





Now the Cold War of the Classrooms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I herewith in- 
clude an article written by Hon. William 
Benton entitled “Now the Cold War of 
the Classrooms,” which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine on April 1, 
1956. Mr. Benton, a former United 
States Senator from Connecticut, is the 
publisher of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. He visited the Soviet Union last 
fall to prepare a report on Communist 
indoctrination behind the Iron Curtain 
for the 1956 Britannica Book of the 
Year. 

The article follows: 

Now THE CoLp War OF THE CLASSROOMS 

(By William Benton) 

Leon Bloy, the French philosopher, once fe- 

ferred to what he called “the good news of 
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damnation.” His theory was that none of us 
might behave as Christians if we were not 
afraid of perpetual hellfire. 

My recent trip to the U. S. S. R. suggests 
that the Soviet educational system can prove 
to be the good news of damnation for Amer- 
ican education—the spur which may rouse 
us and propel us toward salvation. If so, 
this will sustain Arnold Toynbee’s thesis 
that the competition provided by the Soviet 
system will force us to live up to our own 
great ideals. 

Technical experts form the Soviet Union's 
“gold reserve,” Premier Nikolai Bulganin told 
the recent Communist Party Congress in 
Moscow. Further, 4 million new specialists 
are to be trained before the current 5-year 
plan ends in 1960; this exceeds the combined 
output of the 2 previous plans. 

Nikita Khrushchev, party chief, shouted 
at the Burmese in December: “We shall see 
who has more engineers, the United States 
or the Soviet Union.” He and Bulganin of- 
fered to build and staff a technological in- 
stitute in Rangoon “as a gift to the people 
of Burma from the people of the Soviet 
Union.” 

This is the new cold war of the classrooms. 
And it is very dangerous. I have seen for 
myself the vast technocratic Sparta that is 
burgeoning in the U.S.S.R. I have talked 
to the topmost Soviet educators. I returned 
convinced that Russia’s classrooms and li- 
braries, her laboratories and _ teaching 
methods, may threaten us more than her hy- 
drogen bombs or guided missiles to deliver 
them. 

The new propaganda of the Kremlin, em- 
phasizing economic, political and ideological 
competition, clearly reveals the long-range 
Soviet plan—a plan so potent as to make 
military and political maneuvering seem by 
comparison tactical and even diversionary. 
Central to it is the schooling for export of 
scores of thousands of indoctrinated and 
capable engineers, scientists, schoolmasters 
and technicians of all kinds. These are be- 
ing trained to help develop the resources of 
countries outside the present Soviet orbit 
and to help convert the world to commu- 
nism. The advance guard is now in India, 
to which a technical institute has also been 
offered; and enticing inducements have re- 
cently been advanced to Bgypt, Afghanistan 
and Latin America. 

Even more formidable’ is the spectacular 
example set for underdeveloped countries by 
the Soviet Union’s mass-training for its own 
industrial needs. For without the present 
outpouring of trained experts within the 
U. S. S. R., the sixth 5-year plan could not 
promise by 1960 a 60-percent increase in the 
national product of the U. S. S. R. and a 
70-percent step-up in its heavy industry. 

If we Americans are now complacent about 
our own educational problems, at a moment 
when whole galaxies of our own educational 
neglect are coming, into head-on collision, 
then we stand in mortal danger of being 
outwitted, outtalked, outmaneuvered, and 
outbuilt throughout the world. We are not 
preparing to cope with the surging flood of 
youth that looms ahead, demanding to be 
educated. The Soviet threat may now be the 
only thing that can shake us out of our sleep- 
walk—on the educational brink. 

What is it that most impresses a foreign 
observer about the Soveit school system? 
In less than 40 years, starting with a popula- 
tion about 50-percent illiterate, the Soviets 
have built a 7-year primary school system 
rivaling our own in universality, with nearly 
100 percent enroliment. 

Since World War II, the Soviet secondary 
school system has muchroomed amazingly. 
By 1960 the basic 10-year school is to be com- 
pulsory everywhere. In spite of acute labor 
shortages, all children are to be kept in school 
from 7 to 17. Every Russian youngster is to 
be given an education—a Communist educa- 
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tion of course, but comparable in its high 
standards of study and learning to an English 
public school or a French lycée, though with- 
out the same emphasis on the humanities. 

Further, the U. S. S. R. is on the road to 
surpassing the United States both in the 
number and percentage of students enrolled 
in institutions above the secondary level. 
Indeed, when high-level extension-corre- 
spondence students are included, the Soviet 
total of 4,300,000 enrolled in 1955 is already 
70 percent over our. 2,700,000. The Soviet 
Union offers as much training to every boy 
and girl as his or her talents and abilities 
will absorb. 

Russian youngsters today go to school 6 
days a week, and more hours per day and 
more weeks per year than ours do. Discipline 
is strict, study hours are long, the curriculum 
is demanding, and examinations are severe. 
At all levels the Soviet students, like Euro- 
pean students in general, work much harder 
than do our American youngsters. 

Wearing military-looking uniforms, Soviet 
children for the first 4 years of the 10-year 
school concentrate on reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and Russian. In the last 6 years more 
than 40 percent of their time goes to science 
and mathematics. During these years they 
must take algebra, geometry, and trigonome- 
try. Also compulsory are 4 or 5 years of 
physics, 4 years of chemistry, 2 years of biol- 
ogy, a year of astronomy, and a year of 
psychology. 

Finally each student is supposed to take 6 
years of a foreign language. English, the new 
language of science, is said to be the favorite 
in the U.S. S. R. Russian is favored in the 
satellites. 

The contrast with our American secondary 
school curriculum is starting. Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, recently told the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation: “I can learn of no public 
high school in our country where a student 
obtains so thorough a preparation in science 
and mathematics, even if he seeks it—even if 
he should be a potential Einstein, Edison, 
Fermi, or Bell.” Indeed, last year, for the 
28,000 high schools of the United States, we 
produced only 125 new teachers of physics, 
I repeat—only 125. 

When I was in Moscow last fall Pro-Rector 
Vovchenko, of the University of Moscow, told 
me that, above the 10-year schools, there are 
now more than 2,000 “tekhnikums.” Later 
I learned that the number probably exceeds 
3,500. These have an enrollment of 2144 mil- 
lion students. We in the United States have 
no parallel for them. They are a kind of 
vocational college, giving 2144- and 4-year 
courses. They produce “middle-trained” spe- 
cialists in scores of fields. I visited a tekh- 
nikum for the coal-mining industry in Kiev, 
and was astonished at the extent and value 
of its equipment. 

Then there are the 800 institutions of 
higher Soviet education. Thirty-three of 
these are universites. The balance are the 
specialized institutes for doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, aeronautical experts, electrical spe- 
cialists, agricultural experts, etc.—all the 
specialized skills in such demand throughout 
the world. The universities concentrate 
largely on the training of teachers, scientists, 
scholars, and professors. All universities and 
higher institutions provide 5-year programs, 
except the pedagogical institutes, which are 
4 years, and the medical, which are 6. These 
top institutions have an estimated enroll- 
ment of 1,825,000 students. 

Eighty to ninety percent of all students 
at Soviet higher institutions have been on 
State scholarships. which included stipends 
risng slightly from year to year. In Febru- 
ary we learned from the party congress that 
beginning this autumn all education is to 
be free. Every Soviet student can now keep 
going upward in the Communist world at 
the state’s expense so long as he can make 
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the grades. Indeed, he is pushed, prodded, 
pressured, and enticed to reach the limit of 
his capacity for training. 

The University of Moscow, dominating the 
city with its gleaming new 33-story central 
tower dedicated to the sciences, enrolls 23,- 
000 students. The recent investment of 3 
billion rubles for this new building, com- 
pleted in 1953, is astounding by our stand- 
ards. It is equivalent to at least $150 million. 
Thus this builidng costs more than has been 
spent for the completed physical plant of all 
but a very few American universites. 

It contains 1,900 laboratory rooms. Here 
work most of the 2,000 professors of the 
University of Moscow“who teach students. 
Here, to, are the 500 scholars dedicated to 
research from whom no teaching is ex- 
pected. Original and creative research is 
demanded from all 2,500. 

Pravda recently reported that 60 million 
are enrolled in educational courses, including 
those taking evening and correspondence 
courses. For most students, of course, grad- 
uation from a 10-year school or tekhnikum 
marks the end of formal education. But 
many continue to struggle and strive for an- 
other chance and still another. 

This is why one sees teen-agers in book- 
stores buying books on nuclear physics. 
This is why in the Leningrad library I found 
every desk occupied in the great science 
reading room. The silence was absolute; 
the concentrated zeal of the students was 
breathtaking. I asked my librarian guide, 
“Are these university students?” He replied, 
“Oh, no; the university has its own library; 
these are workers from the night shifts of 
the factories; we keep the library open at 
night for the day-shift workers.” 

The Soviet educational system has, of 
course, grave and tragic weaknesses by our 
standards and goals. There is no academic 
freedom or tenure for teachers or professors. 
No criticism of the regime, or of Official 
dogma, is permitted. Classroom discussion 
is not encouraged. Heavy emphasis is given 
to rote memorization of texts. 

Every advanced student must devote his 
full time to his specialty except for 10 per- 
cent to the study of dialectical materialism 
and Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. The stu- 
dent can’t change his mind about his pro- 
fession in midstream; he can’t shift. Every 
graduate must work for 3 years on any as- 
signed job in his specialty. 

By our standards, the Soviet system is the 
training and conditioning of human instru- 
ments, rather than the education of human 
beings. It is designed to sharpen human 
tools for coming 5-year plans, rather than to 
develop Soviet youngsters to their highest 
powers as individuals. It is without human 
spirit or soul. It is the gospel according to 
Pavlov. 

But I fear the Communists may have 
found a formula for combining high quality 
in scientific and technological training and 
research with an acceptance and obedience 
in political, economic, philosophical, and 
moral matters. Whether this formula will 
hold up over the decades may turn out to 
be the crucial question of our historical 
epoch. 

The third generation, for whom Lenin 
said “two whole generations” must be sacri- 
ficed, is now coming up. I talked with 40 
or 50 key administrators of the current gen- 
eration, most of them men in their forties. 
They struck me as men of ability and energy, 
men who rise to the top in any mobile so- 
ciety. They seemed to me dangerously dedi- 
cated men—true believers in communism, 
and frighteningly ignorant of the West, of 
its system of values, and of its hopes and 
aspirations. 

They went out of their way to talk to me— 
not about Stalin or even about the present 
regime—but about the beauties of dialectical 
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materialism and the progress that is being 
made toward world acceptance of Marxism. 
Leninism and Stalinism. This last stand- 
ardizing trio of words seemingly is about to 
be condensed into Marxism-Leninism, but we 
shouldn’t take encouragement from this 
recent revelation that there has been latent 
opposition to Stalin. For many years inter- 
views with intellectual refugees from the 
Soviet Union have revealed more evidence 
of unhappiness over “miscarriages” under 
the Communist system itself. Surprisingly 
to many, even the refugees from the U. S. 
S. R. haven’t complained too much about 
the nature of the Communist regime. 

Some of the figures I have quoted above 
were given me by the top Soviet school of- 
ficials among the men I interviewed. They 
may exaggerate. But my checks do not prove 
the figures invalid. I suggest that we would 
be wise to accept them. Americans have for 
years scoffed at Soviet claims—only to find 
that they have outstripped all nations but 
ourselves in industrial production. The 
Communists from the earliest days gave up 
butter for guns; but they gave up meat for 
education. 

How can we meet this new Soviet chal- 
lenge? 

First, we require @ generous program of 
scholarships and fellowships for students of 
more than ordinary promise who need help. 
This should be launched at once, both by 
government and by private philanthropy. 

Our high schools abound with talent 
worthy of such scholarships. Secretary Fol- 
som of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare recently cited an estimate that 
“each year about 60,000 students of high 
quality drop out of high school before grad- 
uation * * * and half of the students in the 
upper one-fourth of their high school classes 
do not go on to college.” Dael Wolfie, of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, tells us that 150,000 pupils from 
each age and class who could enter the im- 
portant specialties fail to go to college. 
These figures show the tragic waste of our 
talented youth—our own potential man- 
power. 

The frantic competition for engineers now 
going on in the United States has been re- 
ported on the front pages of the New York 
Times. Our industries and our Defense Es- 
tablishment require at least 45,000 to 50,000 
new engineers a year. We graduated 23,000 
in 1954 (compared with Russia’s 53,000 that 
year and 63,000 in 1955). 

There is also a scramble for physicists, 
chemists, and mathematicians. These short- 
tages have obscured the swelling demand 
for professional and technical experts in 
many other fields. At the rate we are grow- 
ing, we can expect shortages of at least 22,000 
physicians and 100,000 nurses by 1960. The 
oo of teachers may be the most acute 
of all. 

We in this country must begin to educate 
more scientists and engineers, and we must 
learn to do it without turning our schools 
into tekknikums, or our colleges into fac- 
meg for producing highly conditioned ro- 
I feel that the Federal Government should 
immediately launch a national competitive 
scholarship program beginning with as many 
as 20,000 scholarships a year, each covering 
4 years of college. I would increase this as 
rapidly as the administration of the program, 
and the absorption capacity of the colleges 
and universities permitted, to a level of at 
least 100,000 scholarships a year. To these 
should be added 20,000 er more graduate fel- 
lowships. 

Such a program could require a Federal 
outlay of perhaps $1 billion a year. But Mr. 
Bulganin’s figure of speech about his “gold 
reserve” is apt. Trained manpower is like 
money in the bank. It is our most impor- 
tant national resource. 
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The second priority is for a program de- 
signed to attract and hold the finest instruc- 
tional corps in the world. That means the 
development, without delay and on a bold 
scale, of new incentives for teachers. 

Perhaps the second priority provides us 
with the key question in two parts: First, how 
can we offer greater incentives to the talented 
public school teacher, and to every teacher 
who successfully seeks self-improvement; 
and, second, what system of incentives will 
tempt and hold young prospective teachers 
of talent? I do not see why we should 
greatly step up the salaries of hundreds of 
thousands of teachers who are inferior and 
who will continue to be inferior. Indeed, 
one of our national tragedies is that our 
teachers colleges do not attract a better cali- 
ber of students. 

Here again, I fear, we must turn to the 
Federal Government for leadership. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are required at 
once, to be allocated through State depart- 
ments of education to communities which 
undertake to attract and keep uncommonly 
promising teachers. Further, the Federal 
Government must help establish a pattern 
of standards. This will cause a hue and cry 
about Federal control. We must face up to it. 

This brings me to the third requirement, 
the dilemma of the physical plant. The 
urgent need is for $3.8 billion a year for the 
next 10 years if we are to obtain the 950,000 
new classrooms required for the public 
schools. 

Because State and local community outlays 
for school construction are now at a $2-bil- 
lion-a- year level, leaving a gap of $1.8 billion, 
the $250 million offered annually by the pres- 
ent administration, or even the $400-million 
of the Kelley bill are far too little. 

Fourth, and finally, we must reexamine our 
teaching methods, and our institutional set- 
up. In the latter category are such questions 
as the need for more junior colleges, 50 per- 
cent of which are today in California. 

As to teaching methods, I shall cite only a 
single example. Our goal of secondary school 
pupil-teacher ratio has been 25 to; in the 
university it has been 12 or 13 to 1. These 
goals now seem to be about to vanish. Soon 
we shall receive the tide of 42 miilion school 
children. 

We must bring technology to the schools. 
For example, all plans for new buildings 
should make it easy for children in Maine and 
Kansas to learn history and science and 
arithmetic from the Californian or the 
Britisher who understands them best and can 
explain them best through films and educa- 
tional television. One good teacher, with a 
couple of aids, can learn how to take care of 
200 or 300 pupils—and improve the instruc- 
tion. This makes it profitable as well as easy 
greatly to raise salaries in order to attract 
and hold good teachers. 

After 26 years of pioneering effort the class- 
room film producers of the United States 
haven’t yet put a projector into more than 
1 out of every 50 classrooms. By contrast, 
the U. S. S. R., once it began to use class- 
room films has made rapid progress. The 
goal of a projector in every classroom has 
not yet been achieved in the U.S.S.R. But 
at present rates of progress the Soviets will 
achieve this a decade before the United 
States has a projector in every school 
building. 

If we compare the Soviet educational sys- 
tem with our own, it is clear that we can 
lose the race if we continue to waste our po- 
tential talent. But it is also clear we cannot 
win it on our terms on numbers alone. Our 
best opportunity lies in educating whole 
men, rather than mere functionaries. Obvi- 
ously, America must make a larger invest- 
ment in training for science. At the same 
time our technical experts must be edu- 
cated in the liberal arts. They must under- 
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stand the history and logic of our great tradi- 
tions of freedom and justice. 

Recently, Marion Folsom said, “Education 
is basic * * * to our collective strength 
in the cause of world peace.” 

Soviet Russia may be the first country to 
develop free and unlimited schooling for all 
with talent who are willing to work hard. 
But we in the United States have tended a 
brighter fire during the last 180 years. That 
is our dedication to the advancement and 
perfection of the individual. It should be 
far more appealing to all mankind if we now 
begin to do a better job of building the fire 
to a blaze. 

Education is one area where we in America 
most surely have nothing to lose if we ac- 
cept the Red gantlet. Intercontinental 
competition in education need be no chal- 
lenge to an arms race or a war. If the Rus- 
sions goad us to do a better educational job, 
then we shall only be doing what our own 
best traditions call for—what we should be 
doing even if the Soviet Union were to sink 
suddenly into the sea, 





Rural Public Library Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert. 
a letter which I have received from Mr. 
Arthur V. Smith, editor of the Post- 
masters Gazette, Pascagoula, Miss. Mr. 
Smith’s correspondence constitutes a 
good statement in support of pending 
legislation concerning rural public li- 
brary services. 

The letter follows: 

POSTMASTERS GAZETTE, 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, 
Pascagoula, Miss., March 26, 1956. 
Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Byrd: May I commend you for 
your remarks, titled “The Need for Rural 
Public Library Services” that appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of March 22. 

I presume that your remarks had reference 
to H. R. 2840 of the first session of the 84th 
Congress, which I have been watching with 
great interest and in which those people of 
Mississippi who are interested in the bill’s 
objectives would like to see enacted into 
law. 

For many years I have been on the Pas- 
cagoula Library Board, and when Jackson 
County created a separate board to give 
county-wide service, I became a member of 
that, too. The two boards work together, 
pool their book purchases, and maintain a 
public library in Pascagoula. Eventually they 
will merge under State laws which we hope 
to have enacted. 

During my years as a member of the city 
board I have amended my thinking to favor 
expansion of countywide library service with 
bookmobile rather than erecting and main- 
taining a monumental building in Pas- 
cagoula, the county seat. That is our policy 
now, and it is working wonderfully, so well 
that our elected county governing officials, 
who at first were skeptical about using pub- 
lic money for traveling libraries, are now 
about ready to give further aid. We can 
never reach the maximum needs without 
substantial outside help, and H. R. 2840 will 
give this. 


. 
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I agree with you that this type of service 
for rural areas “diffuses information and 
ideas necessary to the welfare and future 
advancement of a community,” and that it 
“provides for a constructive, sensible method 
to strengthen this democratic bulwark of 
education that will not strain the purse.” 

The bill before the Congress is well drawn, 
does not call for a large appropriation of 
funds, and will demonstrate to local people 
the basic worth of far-flung library service. 

I am not commenting on this bill without 
a knowledge of the background for its need. 
For nearly 20 years I edited weekly news- 
papers in this county, and for 8 years I 
served in the State legislature. I know our 
rural people, the help they must have, their 
desires and their quick acceptance of edu- 
cational opportunities. I also know Mis- 
sissippi and its people, and that few counties 
in my State are so fortunate as Jackson, 
and most lack the taxable wealth to do what 
we have done. In studying rural library 
service, I have my own experience as a public 
library educated person; and I have visited 
rural areas in northern Georgia and western 
Kentucky to see the effects of the first at- 
tempts of bookmobile operation. The com- 
ing of the rolling library has done almost as 
much for these isolated areas as the agri- 
cultural extension forces and the public 
schools. I have also visited and studied the 
very old and well established public library 
systems in the States of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and to a lesser extent in your 
own State of West Virginia. 

In this aid to our rural libraries and the 
opportunity it gives to a most important 
segment of our population to share in the 
cultural attainments of our civilization I 
see one of the most constructive and ce- 
menting forces of our Republic. I must re- 
gretfully admit that there are many thou- 
sands of people in the South, white and 


, black, who need broadened enlightenment. 


They are capable and desirous of assimilat- 
ing knowledge that will make them better 
equipped for life, and I also think that if 
they are given the opportunity they will be- 
come the country’s strongest bulwark against 
any subversive encroachment upon our 
Government. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR V. SMITH, 
Editor. 





Congressman Clyde Doyle, 23d District, 
California, Again Reports to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
you and all of my distinguished col- 
leagues for previously extending me 
unanimous consent to make these re- 
marks. It is a time-honored custom, a 
very important and valuable custom, for 
Members on both sides of our political 
aisle to make such reports directly back 
to the people we represent in this, the 
“sreatest legislavite body in the world’s 
history.” I consider it as my report of 
my stewardship, of my trusteeship for 
the people of the congressional district I 
represent during this, my fifth elective 
term, in the House of Representatives. 

Heretofore on the following dates, I 
have also sought to report to the people 
I represent what I could, within the lim- 
its allowed by House rules as to time and 
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space, on May 9, 1946, on April 28, 1952, 
on May 10, 1954. On those dates I made 
Similar reports. Very many of my con- 
stituents thanked me and have asked for 
a@ report to date. Now, as before, no tax 
money will pay for the printing of the 
several thousand copies which will be 
furnished to the people of the great 23d 
District, Los Angeles County, Calif. I 
again repeat what I stated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of April 28, 1952, to 
wit: 

The strength of our democracy and the 
American way of life depends upon the ex- 
tent to which the American people know the 
facts about, as Abraham Lincoln said, “A 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

To the people of the 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict, Los Angeles County, Calif.: 


My Dear FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS: I am 
pleased and proud to give to you this neces- 
sarily brief report of some of my work as your 
Representative in the House of Representa- 
tives, 84th Congress, to April 9, 1956, as 
follows: 

My district and Washington, D. C., office 
open weekdays for your assistance. 

My district office, situated in the Post 
Office Building, Huntington Park, has been 
open week days, excepting Saturday after- 
noons. Miss Ida Reynolds has been in 
charge, ably assisted by Mrs. Bess Prusso and 
Mrs. Fannie Leonard. They do whatever is 
necessary to aid and assist the people in the 
district, for the Congressman. This is my 
district staff. My Washington, D. C. office, at 
1030 House Office Building, has likewise been 
open daily, ably staffed for several years now 
by Miss Margaret Tucker, assisted by Mrs. 
Nell Talbert. This is my staff here at the 
Capitol. Since it is generally known that 
my good wife, Lydia (with whom I observed 
our 42d wedding anniversary March 21), has 
materially helped me all these 10 years that 
I have now served in Congress, it appears 
pertinent to report that she has never been 
on the Government payroll. We did not 
come to Congress to increase our income, 


THREE MAIL DELIVERIES DAILY; HEAVY 


It averages about 35 letters, numerous 
printed reports, circulars, postcards, maga- 
zines and communications from foreign 
countries, newspapers, several telegrams, 
current communications from Colleagues and 
executive agencies, local and long distance 
phone conversations, etc. 

I maintain my 10-year-old habit of reading 
every first class communication. Frequently 
I begin this before 8 a.m. Of course, when 
I am away from the Capitol on official com- 
mittee work for several days, I cannot per- 
sonally read and answer them until I return. 
If you take time to write me as your Con- 
gressman, I am glad to take time to person- 
ally read and answer it. 

I AM ON TWO MAJOR COMMITTEES 


As in the 83d Congress, I again serve on 
two standing committees; both recognized as 
of major importance; to-wit, Armed Services 
Committee (35 members), and Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee (9 members). 
Since both these committees must often meet 
the same day and hour, I necessarily miss 
attendance upon one or the other. Since 
I preside as subcommittee chairman fre- 
quently, I must be there in person. How- 
ever, I am pleased to report to you that, out 
of 191 meetings of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I only had 43 absences and these on 
account of other committee work. The com- 
mittee clerks advise me my attendance is 
rated excellent. 

I HAVE MADE SPEECHES 


My 17 speeches in Congress and the 72 
remarks all appear in full in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp for the day occurring. Sen- 
ators are seldom limited as to time. House 
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Members always have their time fixed before 

they begin. 

NINETY-SEVEN NEIGHBORS FROM 23D DISTRICT 
VISIT ME 


Already this session 97 residents of the 23d 
District have honored my office, and made 
me very happy, to have them personally call 
upon me here at my Washington office. I 
invite all who come this way to doso. Bring 
your school and college students, too. Many 
other folks from California, not residents of 
the 23d District, also called. 

I HAVE SERVED HUNDREDS OF CASES OF WORTHY 
PEOPLE AND BUSINESSES 


More than 200 specific cases of service 
rendered, many of them involving matters 
of vital concern to the persons or the busi- 
nesses (both small and large). In addition, 
many hundreds of requests for particular in- 
formation, documents, copies of bills, re- 
ports, etc., have been promptly complied 
with. Hundreds of clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, business and professional groups and 
committees, churches, patriotic and fraternal 
orders, ete, have rightfully asked and been 
cordially served. 

TWENTY-THIRD DISTRICT BOYS KEPT AT 
ACADEMIES 


I have actively and cordially cooperated 
with every boy who was physically and scho- 
lastically qualified to try the Academy 
exams. I am very proud of all the boys, 
both those who made the grade, and those 
who will try again. Yes, also of those who 
tried and failed. I invite any 23d District 
lad who has the ambition, to let me hear 
from him; always with the knowledge and 
consent of parents. 

I HAVE COOPERATED WITH SCHOOLS 

As.in previous years, I have again been 
pleased to be called upon by most of the 
school districts in the matter of their need 
for the prompt receipt of their full entitle- 
ment of Federal funds under applicable 
public laws. These school-district officials 
always have their applications in tiptop 
shape, when the mail brings them here. 
They have received a very substantial sum 
of many thousands of dollars. 

I HAVE COOPERATED WITH VETERANS 

I consider it a high honor to be called 
upon so often by an increasing number of 
individual veterans and veterans’ representa- 
tives and organizations. Also, the veterans’ 
service centers at Compton and Huntington 
Park, in their splendid work, frequently have 
had my help whenever they have asked it. 
They do very valuable work. 


I PLACED CONGRESSIONAL RECORD IN 
ALL LIBRARIES 


So that the most people in the 23d Dis- 
trict could have easiest access to the daily 
work in Congress and better know what I, 
as Representative, do and say and how I 
have voted, too, I had the Recorp placed in 
all the public libraries, high-school and col- 
lege libraries from the very first. I’ll keep 
them coming there as long as I am in Con- 
gress. Only an informed democracy can act 
intelligently. 


I FILED HELPFUL PRIVATE AND IMPORTANT 
PUBLIC BILLS 


Six private bills were authored by me for 
the benefit of persons in the 23d District. 
Eighteen public resolutions were filed by me. 
Since this 84th Congress is only one-half 
through, I cannot now report what the final 
tally may be by July. But I am proud to 
report that the Doyle resolution, H. R. 151, 
passed the House unanimously on March 23, 
1955. This did away with one-man investi- 
gative committees in the House. It requires 
at least two committee members present. I 
am also proud to report that the President 
of the United States did a few weeks after 
I had filed two other Doyle resolutions to 
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amend the Constitution of the United States 
make public statements supporting the prin- 
ciple and objective contained in said two 
proposals by me made. The President did 


not refer te my resolutions in any way what- 
He may not even have known of 


soever. 
them. 
I HAVE PRESIDED AS TEMPORARY SPEAKER 


As in previous Congresses, Hon. Sam Rar- 
BURN, Speaker of the House—longer so than 
any man in history—has placed me in his 
chair, both as Speaker and also as Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole. It is always 
a thrill, naturally. 

THE ELDER CITIZENS ARE MY CONCERN, TOO 


Even if the span of life in the United States 
had not already measurably increased, just 
American humane considerations compel us 
to arrange so that our increasing number of 
elder citizens shall not become economic lia- 
bilities. I have supported broadening social 
security, increased elder citizens’ pensions, 
reduction in age to receive social security, 
increase in amount allowable to earn. 

The spirit of people of our Nation consti- 
tutes the indestructible wealth of our 
Nation. 

I HAVE SUPPORTED STRONG NATIONAL DEFENSE 


My guide or thought for each day as your 
Congressman is as follows: “I daily work and 
pray for a safe and sound America in a world 
of enduring peace.” 

I close each letter with that sentence, be- 
fore I sign my name. I mean it. But, my 
friends, with the world as it has been re- 
ported, to be, I would not have felt I was 
doing my duty to you—and all the people of 
our beloved Nation—if I had neglected to 
vote for funds necessary to keep our country 
strong enough militarily to resist possible 
military aggression. But military defense is 
not the ultimate solution. 7 

It now costs each American family about 
$105 a year, and President Eisenhower has 
recently asked a sum from Congress which 
will increase that to about $125 per year, 
per family. 

I HAVE FREQUENTLY SENT NEWSLETTER TO YOU 


Almost every week until recently when iny 
work load was too much to continue it for 
a time, I have sent to all the newspapers in 
the 23rd district a brief newsletter from my 
desk. It has been nonpartisan. I thank the 
press for whatever use they have been able 
to make of it for the information of their 
readers about Congress. For a few months 
I have sent home, free, a monthly “news- 
letter.” If you want to also receive it, I'll 
honor your written request for it. 


I DD NOT COME HOME FOR EASTER RECESS 


Naturally, I would like to have come home. 
I was advised that all but two California 
Congressmen had gone home “to see how 
matters stood politically, etc.” But, I felt it 
necessary to remain in Washington, D. C., 
and do two important official pieces of work 
which could not wait until Easter recess 
ended, to wit: 

1. Work on a few cases which only I, as 
Congressman, could be effective in, and 
which could not well wait. 

2. Prepare to act as subcommittee chair- 
man, beginning April 16th at Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings at Los Angeles 
Federal Building for several days. To be 
chairman of such an important hearing is 
considerable of a responsibility in the fight 
against subversive communism, wherever it 
raises its ugly head. 

Whenever there is a primary election in 
any State, all Members of Congress are ex- 
cused to return to that State in ample time 
to protect their own “political status” in 
their respective Congressional Districts. No 
roll call votes are taken on the primary elec- 
tion date. So, on June 5 comes the primary 
election in California. No doubt almost all 
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of the 30 Congressmen from California will 
have been excused from the Halls of Con- 
gress so they could come home in due time 
to campaign a bit for their own reelection. 
I expect to be home for at least a few days 
and to personally cast my vote at South 
Gate. Mrs. Deyle will vote by absentee ballot. 
I HAVE EXPERIENCED GREAT EVENTS AND MET 
GREAT PEOPLE FOR YOU 


My membership on the Armed Services 
Committee has occasioned my witnessing 
outstanding and inspiring events in connec- 
tion with our National Security and National 
Defense. From the supersonic wind tunnel 
to being submerged off the Atlantic seaboard 
en the nuclear submarine Nautilus for over 
12 hours; to cruising on the supercarrier 
Forrestal; to witnessing atomic tests and 
seeing one “guided missile” “hit the mark” 
over 10 miles in the sky; to eating luncheon 
at the White House with the President (be- 
fore his heart attack) to being present as° 
great foreign nation leaders speak to us in 
Congress—these and other moments are all 
occasions when I would be most happy if 
you and each of you in the great 23d District, 
could also share the experience. 

I often say that our Nation deserves the 
best of whatever we are. 

I HAVE BEEN FAITHFUL IN FLOOR ATTENDANCE 
AS WELL AS COMMITTEE ATTENDANCE 


I was either personally present on every 
“yea” and “nay” rollcall vote, or paired on 
every “yea” and “nay” roll call vote from 
the beginning of the 84th Congress to the 
date of this “report.” As heretofore stated, 
my official duties as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee and the Un-American 
Activities Committee, on occasions takes me 
away from the Capital to other parts of our 
Nation during the time Congress is in ses- 
sion, on account of important official sub- 
committee work which it is required to” do 
in connection with our legislative respon- - 
sibilities. But, on such occasions I have 
always been able to arrange to be paired on 
any vote when I was necessarily personally 
absent. To date there have been 88 “yea” 
and “nay” rolicall votes. I was necessarily 
absent on 13 thereof but was paired on 
everyone of the 13. As to quorum calls 
(which are not voting occasions) there have 
been 80 to date. I necessarily missed 17 dur- 
ing the Ist session of this 84th Congress; I 
have not missed any quorum calls in this 
second session. The missed quorum calls 
were occasions for the same reasons which 
obtained in the manner of the “yea” and 
“nay” rolicalls. I have never been absent 
from attendance upon the floor of the House, 
or upon a committee meeting, nor in answer 
to a “yea” and “nay” rollcall vote, or a quo- 
rum call, or any other congressional duty or 
responsibility on any occasion during the al- 
most 10 years I have already served in Con- 
gress on account of sickness or illness of any 
sort. I make this frank and full accounting 
to you of the same as I do of my discharge of 
every other official responsibility as your 
Representative in Congress. 


I HAVE PERSONALLY TESTIFIED BEFORE 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


For instance, I personally appeared and 
testified before the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee of the House, in support of 
a@ reasonable increase in pay for the postal 
workers. Committees set definite dates when 
Members of Congress will be heard by the 
committee on pending legislation. 

I HAVE KEPT A DIARY OF CONGRESS FOR 10 YEARS 


Again during all of this 84th Congress I 
have daily kept a brief diary of important 
happenings and events occurring on the floor 
of Congress. Speaker RaysurRN, Majority 
Leader McCormack and Republican Leader 
Martin have told me that such a diary has 
never been kept by any Member of Congress 
within their knowledge. I was able to free 
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quently accept invitations to speak to com- 
munity groups, patriotic organizations, 
churches, lodges, Y. M. C. A., etc., about 
Congress. 

Space prevents my visiting with you on 
other subjects which I should like to talk 
with you about in this report. But, what- 
ever you have in mind to have me tell you 
about, please write me—or better yet—look 
me up when I am home this summer and 
give me the benefit of your opinion on it. 

With kind regards to each of you and look- 
ing forward to again meeting you whom I 
already know and you whom I also wish to 
meet and know, I have the honor to be, 

Your Congressman, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
23d District, California. 


Se 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. Y 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily RecorD at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


.CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 7!2-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forl day. Inno 
case will a speéch be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches’containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 














Connie Mack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire Nation was bowed in mourning by 
the news of the passing on February 8 of 
the great Connie Mack, who, for several 
generations, was an outstanding figure 
in the baseball world. 

Connie Mack was born in East Brook- 
field, Mass., in my district, in the year 
1862. Of humble Irish origin, he was 
raised in an atmosphere where the great 
national game was greatly encouraged, 
and early in life he became a capable, 
skillful player. So renowned became his 
reputation that he was recruited as a 
very young man into the big leagues. 
His career as a player was notable, and 
he became known in baseball circles as 
one of the most solid, dependable men in 
organized baseball. 

When his playing days were over he 
became manager of the Philadelphia 
Athletics. It was in this capacity that he 
achieved greatest success. Under his 
brilliant leadership the Athletics won 9 
American League pennants and 5 world 
championships. 

Great as his reputation in baseball was 
and outstanding his record, Connie Mack 
brought something more than playing 
ability and managerial skill into the na- 
tional pastime. Connie Mack was a man 
of rugged character and fundamental 
virtues. He never forgot the precepts of 
his ecrly religious, family, and school 
training. He was noted for his honesty, 
sincerity, sense of honor, and fairness, as 
well as for his kind nature and char- 
itable instincts. He befriended a great 
many people during his life and always 
answered the call to help another human 
being. Many baseball men who played 
under him, as well as those who played 
with other teams, turned to him for help 
and he had the reputation of never turn- 
ing away an appeal for assistance from 
old friends and colleagues. 

Connie Mack was a very shrewd trader 
and during his career built up several 
champion teams. He had an unusual 
ability for handling players and making 
stars out of men no one else had been 
able to manage. Possessed of an innate 
and deep understanding of human 
nature, Connie was able to get at the 
problems of individual players and bring 
them into a state of mind where they 
were willing to cooperate with him. 

Many funny stories are told about his 
experience in this respect with recalci- 
trant players. On one occasion an ec- 
centric star pitcher whom he was relying 
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upon to win important games disap- 
peared and could not be found, although 
he was scheduled to take his place on 
the mound and was urgently needed if 
the Athletics were to win. Knowing of 
this man’s bibulous leanings, Connie 
Mack dispatched some of his agents to 
various drinking emporiums in a frantic 
search for the valuable pitcher who was 
finally found several days later driving a 
coal wagon on the streets of Philadelphia. 
He-was brought to the field and in three 
successive games, beginning that very 
afternoon, he won resounding victories 
that spelled another championship for 
the Atheltics. This particular man, who 
shall remain unnamed here, was so un- 
predictable that several other leading 
managers had given him up and it was 
only Connie who could get him to pitch 
at all. Yet, as a result of Connie’s skill- 
ful handling, his record was a most im- 
pressive one. 

You could multiply experiences like 
this in the career of Connie Mack and 
they all add up to one thing—his es- 
sential knowledge of people and his abil- 
ity to get along with them, however weird 
their personal quirks. 

The contributions which Connie Mack 
made to baseball are so great that they 
could never be fully evaluated.- His 
character, his ability, his courage, and 
great sporting heart, his kind and 
humble spirit, his patriotism—all stamp 
him as a man of honor, achievement, and 
high stature. 

As a Representative of the district 
where Connie Mack was born and raised, 
I am proud to express my appreciation 
for the great contribution which he has 
made throughout his lifetime to the na- 
tional game and to American life. The 
people of my district join with me, I 
know, in these expressions of esteem, 
pride, and gratitude as well as in ex- 
tending to his bereaved family our pro- 
found regret for the sorrowful bereave- 
ment and irreparable loss which they 
have suffered. His passing leaves a great 
void in baseball and in American life. 

The memory of Connie Mack will long 
continue to be an inspiration to all 
young men who participate in competi- 
tive sport. If they follow his example, 
whether they win or lose, they will find 
satisfaction in defeat as well as in vic- 
tory, because they shall have played the 
game with fairness and with honor and 
that is the way any game should be 
played in America, and that is the way 
true Americans will always demean 
themselves in every activity. 

I sincerely believe that the life and 
contributions of such a great man as 
Connie Mack should be memorialized in 
some way by the Federal Government. 
For that reason I requested the Post Of- 
fice Department to strike off a special 
stamp to honor Connie Mack and the 
American sport of baseball. 





In his eternal reward may Connie 
Mack find peace and rest with his Maker. 
In the elysian fields may the great game 
of baseball which he honored and loved 
so much go on forever. 

I asked my good friend, John T. Mor- 
gan, of Wheelwright, Mass., noted sports 
authority and friend of Connie Mack, to 
furnish me with a short biographical 
sketch of the great Connie. Under 
unanimous consent, I include as part of 
my remarks the able statement of Mr. 
Morgan, and newspaper articles about 
Connie Mack. 

The material follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CONNIE Mack 

(By John T. Morgan) 


Cornelius McGillicuddy was born in East 
Brookfield, Mass., on December 22, 1862, 
when his father, Michael McGillicuddy, was 
in President Lincoln’s army. At the end of 
the war his father came home and returned 
to his job tn the mill. The first personal 
sorrow he ever knew was when a contagious 
disease struck our community. Our home 
became isolated, no neighbor dared enter. 
What the name of the disease was, I do nct 
know. But this memory can never be erased 
from my mind. My little sister Mary Au- 
gusta, only a year old, died in my arms. 

When Connie was 9 years old he worked 
summers in the cotton mill where he re- 
ceived 33 cents a day for running errands, 
carrying stock, and operating an elevator. 
The help were given an hour for lunch and 
Connie split this valuable time into 2 parts, 
10 minutes for lunch and 50 minutes for 4 
o’cat (@ game of baseball played with 4 
players). Even when taking time off for fish- 
ing or swimming in Lake Lashaway Connie 
was playing pitch and catch on the bank 
with his playmates. Connie was the catcher 
for the east Brookfield town team. In his 
last year with them they played the north 
Brookfields for the silver bat and cham- 
pionship of central Massachusetts before a 
record crowd at the Oakland Gardens in 
Brookfield on September 19, 1883. East 
Brookfield won by a score of 2-1. 

“My father died when I was in my teens,” 
said Connie, “and I consoled my mother with 
the fact that I would support the family. 
My first man’s job at 16 years of age was to 
cut sole leather in a shoe shop. When I was 
21, I went into a conference with my mother 
and told her I could be of greater help to 
the family if I went somewhere else where 
I could make more money. I argued that 
the other boys were now getting big enough 
to help her at home. When I told her [I 
wanted to become a big-league baseball 
player she was shocked.” 

“I’ve got a chance to sign up with a pro- 
fessional team,” I explained. “I don’t want 
to spend my life in a shoe factory. She 
finally consented. ‘Promise me one thing,’ 
she begged. ‘Promise me that you won’t let 
them get you into bad habits. Promise me 
you won't drink.’ ” 

“That promise,” writes Connie, “I shall 
keep to the end of my life. 

“I jumped into the professionals as a 
member of the Meridan team of Connecti- 
cut. A year later I was signed up by Hart- 
ford. From Hartford I went to the New York 
Metropolitan in the old American Baseball 
Association. 
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“In 1886 I was sold to the Washington 
Senators in the National League. I was one 
of the first players to go south on a spring 
training trip in 1888. It took us 3 nights 
and 2 days to make the trip. While I was 
in Washington I was feted by the fans and 
presented wtih a silver service at the end 
of 1887. 

“Things were going so well with me at 


that time that I decided I should embark . 


on another career. I was then 26 years of 
age and my mind kept going back to a cer- 
tain girl I had left behind in New England 
in 1884. I fell in love with Margaret Hogan, 
of East: Brookfield, but it wasn’t until No- 
vember 2, 1887, that I married her.” 

Connie jumped to Buffalo in the Players 
League in 1890. This league lasted only 1 
year and Connie was back in the National 
League with Pittsburgh from 1891 through 
1896. Connie managed the Pittsburgh Club 
from 1893 to 1906, then he went to Milwaukee 
Club and was manager of the Philadelphia 
Athletics in the newly born American League 
in 1900. 

When the American League was organ- 
ized Connie Mack was awarded the Phila- 
delphia franchise. He hurried to that city 
to dig up local capital. Ban Johnson, or- 
ganizer of the league, told him to see Ben F. 
Shibe, which Connie did. They organized 
a corporation and Shibe was made president. 
They had a franchise but no team or park, 
but they got things straightened out before 
the season opened. 

Connie won the pennant in 1902, 1905, 
1910, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 
World Series in 1910, 1911, 1913, 1929, 1930. 

The World Series of 1929 between the Ath- 
letics and the Chicago Cubs gave Connie 
his greatest thrill in baseball. Instead of 
using Grove or Earnshaw or Walburg, his big 
three in the first game, he assigned a second 
stringer, Howard Ehmke, for mound duty. 
Ehmke beat the Cubs and smashed the rec- 
ord that big Ed Walsh, White Sox, had held 
for 23 years when Ed struck out 12 men in 
a world series. Ehmke struck out 13. In 
another game the Cubs were leading, 8-0, 
but the Athletics came up with 10 runs in 
1 inning to win 10-8. 





[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
February 9, 1956] 


CONNIE Mack Dies at 93—BASEBALL’s GRAND 
‘ OLp MAN 


PHILADELPHIA.—Connie Mack, who helped 
pioneer baseball from the sandlots to the 
No. 1 sport in the Nation, died Wednesday 
at the age of 93. 

Known around the world as the Grand Old 
Man of Baseball and one of the most beloved 
men in the history of the game, Mack—born 
in East Brookfield, Mass., December 23, 1862— 
died quietly with his wife, 4 daughters, and 
1 of 3 sons at his bedside. 


ILL SINCE OCTOBER 


He had been failing steadily since falling 
out of bed and breaking his hip October 1. 

Mack was in baseball 62 years, 50 of them 
as manager of the Philadelphia Athletics of 
the American league, a term unequalled in 
the history of the game. He led the Athletics 
to 9 league titles and 5 world championships 
before retiring in 1950. 


CORNELIUS M’GILLICUDDY 


The end for the man who changed his 
name from Cornelius McGillicuddy to Con- 
nie Mack to fit a baseball box score, came 
at 3:20 p. m. at the home of one of his 
daughters, Mrs. Frank Cunningham, in the 
Germantown section of Philadephia. 

Mack had been unable to walk since his 
accident and only last week son, Roy, an- 
nounced that for the first time since 1888 
his father would not make his annual winter 
pilgrimage to the South. 

“Dad is unable to walk,” said Roy. “We 
carry him to and from the car every day fora 
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short drive. We don’t think he’s up to 
making the trip South.” Roy said he knew 
then that his father did not have long to go. 

As soon as word of Mack’s death became 
known, baseball figures from Commissioner 
Ford Frick on down hastened to eulogize the 
man who lived for baseball. 

Said Frick: “This is a great loss to the 
game. Mr. Mack was practically Mr. Base- 
ball himself. He always will be remembered 
for the gentleness, kindliness, leadership and 
continuity he gave our great national game.” 

In Chicago, Will Harridge, president of the 
American League, said: “To me, the name 
of Connie Mack always has been synonymous 
with baseball, standing for everything that 
was best for the game he loved. One of the 
founders of the American League, he held an 
unmatched record of service to the league 
and all baseball, as player, manager, and out- 
standing executive.” 


HAD GREAT STARS 


Mack developed some of the greatest stars, 
men like Albert (Chief) Bender, Eddie Col- 
lins, Frank (Home Run) Baker, Jack Barry 
(Holy Cross baseball coach), Jimmy Foxx, 
Al Simmons, Bob (Lefty) Grove, Mickey 
Cochrané, Eddie Plank, and Jack Coombs. 
Seven members of his last championship 
team now are fn baseball’s Hall of Fame. 

Connie himself entered the hall before 
any of his stars. He was among seven pio- 
neers of the game elected as the nucleus 
when baseball’s historic center at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., was founded in 1937. 

After he retired as manager of the Ath- 
letics, Mack continued as the team’s good- 
will ambassador and chief rooter until it was 
sold in 1954 by his sons, Earle and Roy, to 
a syndicate headed by Arnold Johnson of 
Chicago. 


HAD SEVEN CHILDREN 


Mack was married twice and was the father 
of seven children. His first wife died in 
1898. 

His financial interest in the Athletics in 
1952 was estimated to be 300 of the team’s 
1,500 shares. 

Mack recognized as a builder of champions, 
also earned a reputation as wrecker of cham- 
pions. Twice he sold and traded champion- 
ship teams, starting all over again from 
scratch. He broke up his 1910, 1911, 1913, 
1914 champions after they blew the world“ 
series in four games to the Boston Braves 
in 1914. For the next decade his teams 
wallowed in the second division, landing in 
last place seven times. 

It wasn’t until 1929 that the Athletics 
ascended the heights again under the leader- 
ship of the tall tactician. Then with such 
baseball heroes as Foxx, Simmons, Cochrane, 
Jimmy Dykes and Bing Miller, Grove, Earn- 
shaw, Rube Walberg and others, the A’s won 
three straight American League pennants 
and two world titles. 

After losing to the St. Louis Cardinals 
four games to three in the 1931 series, Mack 
once again broke up his team. Despite his 
championships, the club was in debt. They 
so outclassed the opposition that fans 
wouldn’t pay to see them play. So, all the 
stars went for some $500,000. The Athletics 
fell upon evil days and haven’t won a pen- 
nant since, finishing in the first division 
only four times since 1931. 


TO THE FINAL DAY 


After the 1950 season, Mack turned the 
reins over to Jimmy Dykes who had returned 
to the club as a coach and later as assistant 
manager. Mack said he was stepping down 
because he was getting old and that 50 years 
was a long time to hold one job. Even after 
resigning as manager, Mack followed the 
ball club for a season, going to spring train- 
ing and making all the regular road trips. 

Baseball was his life to the final day. 

Mack began his baseball career in East 
Brookfield where as a boy he worked in a 
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cotton mill to help support his sisters and 
his widowed mother. He developed into an 
able catcher, played with professional teams 
in Meriden, Conn., and then with the Hart- 
ford, Conn., team of the Southern New Eng- 
land League. 

The Washington National League club pur- 
chased him in 1886. After a little more than 
3 years with Washington and a time with the 
Buffalo club of the Brotherhood League, he 
went to Pittsburgh where he became man- 
ager in 1894. Three years later he became 
player-manager of Milwaukee in the Western 
League. Milwaukee became a member of the 
American Association in 1900 and Mack's 
team finished second. 

In 1901, when the American League was 
expanded under the leadership of Ban John- 
son, Mack went to Philadelphia as manager, 
the beginning of the longest tenure of any 
major league manager. In his second year 
the A’s won the American League pennant— 
the first of nine for Connie. 

Mack was famous for directing his players 
from the dugout with the movement of a 
scorecard. He regarded himself as a de- 
veloper of players and not a buyer. 


LITTLE KNOWN QUALITY 


Mack was a mild-mannered, but firm man. 
He rarely, if ever, cursed, and almost never 
scolded a player severely in the presence of 
others. 

He said that managing a ball club, whether 
on the sandlots or in the major leagues, re- 
quired tact, diplomacy, plain horse sense and 
above all, a great deal of patience. 

A little known quality of Macks was his 
charity, particularly to old, down-and-out 
ball players. He was a target for many re- 
quests and how much he gave away was his 
secret. Those who knew him intimately said 
his donations were in the thousands of 
dollars. 

Mack not only won honors on the dia- 
mond, but high civic honor was bestowed 
upon him in many sections of his land. 
After the 1929 World Series, the citizens of 
his adopted home, Philadelphia, awarded 
him the Edward W. Bok prize for distin- 
guished service to the city, an award of 
$10,000 which previously had gone only to 
artists, scientists, educators and  phil- 
anthropists. 





[From the West Brookfield (Mass.) Country 
Courier of February 9, 1956] 


FAMED BASEBALL MANAGER DIED IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA YESTERDAY—HE Was IN His 94TH 
YEAR 


Connie Mack, Mr. Baseball himself, East 
Brookfield’s most illustrious son, died yes- 
terday at the Philadelphia home of his 
daughter in his 94th year. Born Cornelius 
McGillicuddy in the ell of the house that 
stands on the corner of Maple and Main 
Streets now occupied by the William Gigu- 
eres, he left his native town more than 70 
years ago for Meriden, Conn., where he 
started the professional baseball career which 
became so famous. 

He grew up with baseball in this country, 
starting to play in East Brookfield when no 
more than a schoolboy. He and his family 
moved during his childhood to a home which 
stood on North Brookfield Rodd until it was 
destroyed by fire many years ago. The sec- 
ond house from the railroad tracks stands 
on the site of the McGillicuddy homestead. 

Francis Drake, of the North Brookfield 
Road, East Brookfield, 12 years younger than 
Connie Mack, recalls him well. “We lived 
on the same street,” he told the Courier last 
night, ‘“‘and I went to school with his younger 
brothers. He was always good to us. In 
fact he started his younger brother Tom out 
in hotel business in Worcester later on.” 

The village school attended by Connie 
Mack is still standing. Years ago it became 
St. John’s Church. 
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From the turn of the century to November 
1954, Connie Mack managed the Philadelphia 
Athletics, leading them to their first Amer- 
ican League pennant in 1902. Later he won 
8 other pennants and 5 world series. His 
last pennant was in 1931. 

In addition to managing the Athletics, 
for many years he was part owner of the 
club and at the time of its sale in November 
1954 to a Kansas City outfit, he and his sons 
Roy and Earle were principal owners of the 
club. 

Twice in the 1930’s he was honored in 
communities in our area. Nineteen thirty- 
one found him at a testimonial banquet in 
his honor at the Hotel Massasoit in Spencer. 
On the occasion of that visit he spoke to 
Spencer schoolchildren in Memorial Town 
Hall. In 1935 he was an honored guest at 
‘North Brookfield’s Old Heme Week celebra- 
tion. 

Mr. Mack was elected to Baseball's Hall 
of Fame in Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1937. 
Later the American League baseball park in 
Philadelphia was named Connie Mack Sta- 
dium. Z 

Although in most recent years his team 
wasn’t at the top, nevertheless to the very 
end he upheld the spirit of the sport of 
baseball. He, more than anyone else, pointed 
it up as being a national institution, a sport 
everyone can enjoy. Win or lose, Connie 
Mack always was a good sport, firmly be- 
Heving that baseball is good for the Ameri- 
can soul. 

And so Connie Mack has passed from the 
stands. People in our area can be proud 
that a native of East Brookfield reached the 
greatest heights in the world of sports. Not 
only was he baseball’s most respected figure, 
but one of our country’s greatest citizens. 

{From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
of February 9, 1956] 


Mack Last HERE IN 1951—VISITED 
Barry, BURKETT 


Connie Mack, the East Brookfield native 
who became the Grand Old Man of Basebail, 
made his last visit to Worcester in 1951. 

In the 4 days he spent in Worcester 
County, Mack, who was then 88, climbed 
three flights of stairs to a third-floor apart- 
ment at 189 Grove Street to pay a call on 
another baseball great—the late Jesse Bur- 
kett, one of the three men in the history of 
baseball to hit .400 in three different seasons. 

The next day, after a 43-year absence, he 
visited with the man who played shortstop 
on his vaunted $100,000 infield—Jack Barry, 
baseball coach at Holy Cross College. 

‘WORKED FOR SCRIP 


Barry played in the infield made up of 
Jack McInnis, Eddie Collins, Barry, and Frank 
(Home Run) Baker. For an hour at the 
then Hotel Sheraton, Barry and Mack remi- 
misced on how that infield sparked the Ath- 
letics to three straight world championships 
and then disintegrated after being beat in 
four straight games by the Boston Braves 
in the 1914 World Series. : 

It was in his visit to Burkett that Mack 
dispelled the common assumption that he 
had started in a shoe factory. It was a 
cotton mill, and he received a 10-cent scrip, 
not cash, redeemable in merchandise. 

It was about the time of that visit also 
that Mack received the gift that pleased 
not only the baseball patriach but his sons, 
Roy and Earle. He was presented an oil 
painting of his old home on the North Brook- 
field Road, East Brookfield. The house had 
been destroyed by fire in 1916. 

It was a gift from Mrs. Katherine Cosgrove, 
wife of Mark F. Cosgrove, at her home, 
5 Crystal Street, Worcester. She was a friend 
of the Mack family. 


The former Katherine O'Day, of West 


Brookfield, then an art instructor at Spencer 
and the 


Brookfields, Mrs. Cosgrove had 
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painted the 
research. 

The original home in which Mack was 
born Cornelius McGillicuddy stands on Main 
Street, East Brookfield—the second house 
west of the Baptist Church on the north 
side of Route 9. 

In 1934 Connie Mack last brought his 
Athletics home to Brookfield. The late 
George M. Cohan was master of ceremonies 
that day. 

The Mack family moved to Philadelphia 
in 1904, 


picture after considerable 





[From the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette of 
February 10, 1956] 


CONNIE MACK Was AN ALLTIME GREAT 


East Brookfield has lost one of its out- 
standing sons. Cornelius McGillicuddy—as 
Connie Mack was christened—had not made 
his residence in East Brookfield for many 
years. But he was born there in the modest 
house on Main Street during the Civil War, 
and he retained an interest in his hometown 
throughout a long: and active life. Until a 
few years ago, he was an occasional visitor to 
these parts. 

Perhaps no man living has made such an 
impact upon organized baseball. From the 
time he started his career in East Brookfield, 
a skinny youngster who caught barehanded, 
until his death in Philadelphia Wednesday, 
Connie Mack’s interest in the sport never 
flagged. He piloted his beloved Athletics to 
9 league titles and 5 world championships 
during his half century as manager. 
Throughout, he was a force for clean base- 
ball. Many of the greatest stars of the 
diamond got their tutelage under his fatherly 
direction. 

On hearing of his death, Ford Frick said 
that Connie Mack was “Mr. Baseball.” That 
he was, and those who Knew him only by 
reputation, as well as those who were his 
personal friends, will note his passing with 
regret. 





The American Council on Education En- 
dorses Plan for a New Joint Congres- 
sional Committee Which Has Bipartisan 
Support " 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the educational exchange pro- 
gram is of deep\interest to the American 
Council on Education and of special con- 
cern to the council’s commission on edu- 
cation and international affairs which is 
responsible for coordinating all council 
activities in the international area. 

At its last meeting on March 1-2, 1956, 
the commission again gave careful con- 
sideration to various measures before the 
84th Congress which propose the estab- 
lishment of a joint committee to be 
known as the Joint Committee on United 
States International Exchange of Per- 
sons Programs. These measures include 
House Joint Resolution 474, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 120°introduced by the 
Honorable J. W. Futsricut for himself 
and Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY. 

House Members who have joined with 
me in sponsoring this legislation include 
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Representatives HucH J. Apponizio, Vic- 
TOR L. ANFUSO, THOMAS L. ASHLEY, CLEVE- 
LAND M. BAILEY, ROBERT C. BYRp, IRWIN 
D. Davipson, THomas J. Dopp, EpItTu 
GREEN, DON HAYWORTH, Harris B. Mc- 
DOWELL, JR., THADDEUS MACHROWICZ, 
HENRY S. Reuss, GEORGE M. RHODES, 
PETER W. RopINno, JR., HucH Scorrt, B. F. 
Sisk, STEwart L. UpaLt, Harrison A. 
WILLIAMS, JR., and HERBERT ZELENKO. 

As a result of its study of these mea- 
sures, the commission on education and 
international affairs of the American 
Council on Education took certain ac- 
tions which are reflected in the following 
excerpt from the minutes of the meet- 
ing held at the beginning of March: 

The Commission on Education and Inter- 
national Affairs believes that a well-planned 
program for the international exchange of 
persons has and can contribute significantly 
to international understanding, freedom, 
and world peace. Major weaknesses of the 
Government’s program have been their in- 
termittent character and the absence of a 
broad, inclusive, long-range plan. We re- 
solve therefore: ; 

1. That the Commission on Education and 
International Affairs supports the proposal 
to establish a special joint committee of the 
Congress for purposes of making a study of 
present and proposed exchange programs and 
of formulating proposals for a comprehen- 
sive and continuing program. 

2. That the Commission on Educational 
and International Affairs recommends to the 
Secretary of State that he take all appro- 
priate measures to achieve the effective co- 
ordination of such exchange programs as are 
authorized by the Corgress and to bring 
them into proper relationship with exchange 
programs of intergovernmental and private 
agencies. 

3. That the officers of the American Coun- 
cil on Education be asked to arrange for the 
presentation of these views at the time of 
public hearings on the proposed legislation. 


I include as part of my remarks the 
text of a letter which I sent to my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
explaining the purposes of House Joint 
Resolution 474. Also included here is a 
short article by Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SmitH which appeared in the October 
1955 News Bulletin of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education; as well as a brief 
statement of the history and activities 
of the American Council on Education. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1956. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I have introduced a 
joint resolution, House Joint Resolution 474, 
to establish a joint congressional committee 
to be known as the Joint Committee on 
United States International Exchange of 
Persons Programs. Such a joint committee 
will be able to make an important contribu- 
tion to these international exchange pro- 
grams. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
say that Senator J. W. Fu.sricnr has intro- 
duced a companion measure in the Senate 
as Senate Joint Resolution 120, and Senator 
Husert H. HumpuHREY has joined Senator 
FULBRIGHT as cosponsor of the measure. 

I am hopeful that you and many other 
colleagues of mine from both parties will join 
with us in introducing this measure in the 
House. The text of our joint resolution is 
enclosed herewith for your study. 

We believe that international exchange of 
persons has proved to be a valuable means 
of developing closer cooperation among the 
nations of the free world. The need for such 
cooperation is everyday more apparent. The 
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United States Government is using this tech- 
nique both for building better understand- 
ing of our country abroad and for technical 
cooperation and economic development. 
Large exchange programs are now operated 
by the Department of State. Students, 
teachers, prominent specialists, and leaders 
in many fields are exchanged and outstand- 
ing cultural performers are sent abroad un- 
der these programs. The Congress author- 
ized these through the Smith- 
Mundt Act (P. L. 402, 80th Cong.), the Ful- 
bright Act (P. L. 584, 79th Cong.), and several 
other acts. American technical experts are 
sent abroad and foreign nationals are 
brought to the United States for training 
under the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (formerly PFOA and point ¢). 

The Congress receives reports from the 
Secretary of State on these programs and 
reviews their operation annually in connec- 
tion with appropriations. The Smith-Mundt 
Act also provides for a United States Advi- 
sory Commission on Educational Exchange 
which reports directly to the Congress on a 
semiannual basis. 

All of these programs are reviewed sepa- 
rately, and by different congressional com- 
mittees. They are extremely complex both 
from the point of view of administration and 
source of funds, and all use dollars and 
foreign currencies and rely te a large ex- 
tent on the efficient use of private resources 
here and abroad. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that some 
confusion has persisted in the Congress as 
well as in the public mind as to the rela- 
tionships that exist between these programs. 
Yet broad public understanding and public 
acceptance of these exchange programs are 
essential if Comgress is to support them. 
It is, we believe, imperative that this under- 
standing be achieved and the - confusion 
ended in order that these important ac- 
tivities can achieve the most useful results. 

No concerted or continuing review of these 
programs and their relationships to each 
other has ever been undertaken by the Con- 
gress. Such a review is of the utmost im- 
portance and would be of inestimable benefit 
to the Congress and to the public. It would 
help all of us to make a more realistic ap- 
praisal of these programs. 

The Joint Committee on United States 
International Exchange of Persons Programs 
which our joint resolution would establish 
will provide the necessary review to insure 
the most effective planning, operation, and 
administration of these important facets of 
our international relations. 

Discussing the perennial crisis of exchange 
appropriations in Congress, Senator H. ALEx- 
ANDER SMITH, writing in the October 1955 
issue of the news bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education, points out that 
although private exchange programs long 
antedate Government activity in this field, 
the role of the Federal Government is most 
significant and in recent years has become 
nearly indispensable. 

Over the past few years, as he makes clear, 
a definite pattern has emerged in the proc- 
ess of getting appropriations for the Gov- 
ernment’s participation in international 
educational exchange programs, for instance, 

‘the President requests funds for an ade- 
quate program; the House of Representa- 
tives slashes this figure nearly in half. The 
Senate restores the full amount; and the 
final figure is a compromise between the 
two. The result, the Senator observes, is 
clearly insufficient appropriations, and he 
calls for grassroots understanding. 

May I hear from you as to your interest 
in this legislation at your earliest con- 
venience? 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
FranNK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
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[From the News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education for October 1955] 


PERENNIAL CRISIS 
(By H. ALEXANDER SMITH) 


Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republican, 
of New Jersey, was cosponsor of the Smith- 
Mundt Act and sponsor of the act, passed in 
1949, authorizing the use of payments on 
World War I debts by Finland for educa- 
tional activities, including exchange of stu- 
dents between the two countries. 


THE CHALLENGE 


“As long as we believe that knowledge is 
better than ignorance, that the truth makes 
men free, exchange Of persons programs 
should survive and grow.” That sentence, 
taken from the report of the Committee on 
Educational Interchange Policy on the Goals 
of Student Exchange, eloquently presents 
the challenge to those of us who do believe 
that knowledge and truth are the sound 
foundations on which to build enduring 
peace and a free and prosperous world. 

Educational exchange plays an important, 
but by no means exclusive, role in the spread- 
ing of knowledge and truth. However, the 
almost ideal partnership through which we 
in the United States have combined private 
and public contributions to international 
educational exchange is a guiding example 
to be followed in attacking all aspects of 
international ignorance, prejudice, and mis- 
understanding. 

THE SMITH-MUNDT ACT 


There is no justification for complacency 
or inattention merely because a program has 
reached a high level of success. We must 
constantly review our goals, as did the Com- 
mittee on Educational Interchange Policy, 
and, of equal importance, continuously in- 
spect the foundation and framework on 
which we have buiit. 

As readers of this bulletin are well aware, 
private exchange programs long antedate the 
Government's activity in this field, and still 
bear the major share of the burden. How- 
ever, the governmental role is a significant 
one, and in recent years has become nearly 
indispensable. The legislative foundation on 
which the Government’s participation is 
built consists essentially of two laws: Pub- 
lic Law 584 of the 79th Cengress and Public 
Law 402 of the 80th Congress. The former is 
popularly known as the Fulbright Act and 
the latter as the Smith-Mundt Act. 

As a cosponsor of the Smith-Mundt Act, I 
am particularly gratified with the outstand- 
ing success of the exchange program. My 
participation was inspired by the experience 
that I had personally with the activities of 
the Belgium American Educational Founda- 
tion, established by former President Hoover 
after World War I. This was an outgrowth 
of the old CRB—Commission for the Relief 
of Belgium—which saved Belgium during the 
First World War. The Belgian American Ex- 
change program has been in continuous 
operation for a period of over 35 years. It 
counts among its alumni the leading Bel- 
gians in public life today. To it can be at- 
tributed directly the abiding friendship to- 
day between Belgium and the United States, 
It has been a model operation for many other 
private exchange programs. 

THE FULBRIGHT ACT 

The Fulbright Act inspired by my col- 
league, Senator WILLIAM FuLsRIGHT, of Ar- 
Kansas, originally enabled the use, for educa- 
tional exchange purposes, of some of the 
foreign currencies available to the United 
States as a result of the disposal abroad of 
surplus property. As such it was a tempo- 
rary program, but free from the necessity of 
annual appropriations. The Smith-Mundt 
Act provided a framework for a permanent 
program of much broader scope (in addition 
to the educational exchange features, this 
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act is also the basis for the activities of the 
United States Information Agency), but re- 
quired appropriated funds. Happily the Pul- 
bright program now has available foreign 
currencies acquired by the United States 
through other means, and presumably will 
carry on indefinitely. Less happily, the pro- 
gram must now purchase these funds from 
the United States Treasury, thus becoming 
dependent upon appropriated funds. 

It is in this context that we legislators 
who annually find ourselves on the firing 
line in the battle for appropriations, are 
forced to examine the foundation and frame- 
work on which we have built the Govern- 
ment’s participation in educational ex- 
change. For some years now I have had the 
growing feeling that, while the framework 
of the administration and programing can 
always be improved, the immediate problem 
is a crack in the foundation itself. 

APPROPRIATION PATTERN IN THE CONGRESS 


Over the past few years a definite pattern 
has emerged in the process of getting appro- 
priations for the Government's participation 
in international educational exchange; the 
President requests funds for a minimal, but 
adequate, program; the House of Represent- 
atives slashes this figure nearly in half; the 
Senate restores the full amount, and the final 
figure is a compromise between the two. The 
result is, of course, a clearly insufficient ap- 
propriation. 

In passing it should be mentioned that our 
successes in securing Senate approval of the 
full budget request have not been easy. The 
votes, when pressed in committee and on the 
floor, have been close. Unfortunately, in the 
House they have gone the other way, and 
deep cuts have been sustained. 

Why? The program is an inspiring one, 
quick to catch the imagination of intelligent 
men, and never more important than today. 
The Congress is a responsible institution of 
Government, and responsive to the desires of 
the articulate voter—traditionally the House 
even more so than the Senate. 


SUPPORT AT THE GRASSROOTS 


The answer would seem obvious. Public 
understanding and public acceptance are the 
sine qua non for any long-range govern- 
mental program requiring annual appropria- 
tions. In the case of the exchange program 
we would seem to rely too heavily on an 
annual flood of testimonials at appropria- 
tions time, instead of building up a genuine 
and thorough year-round understanding of 
the program. 

We have become too parochial, too in- 
grown. Happily we have had great success 
in securing wholehearted acceptance at the 
local level for the exchangees themselves. 
We must translate this acceptance—which 
has widely become enthusiasm—into a grass- 
roots understanding of the program itself, 
and the role of the Government in it. When 
that has been accomplished, the appropria- 
tions should readily be forthcoming. 

It is particularly appropriate that we re- 
new our private efforts at this time, for the 
Geneva Conference, on the initiative of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, directed the Foreign Min- 
isters to study measures to bring about freer 
contacts and exchanges to the mutual advan- 
tage of the countries and peoples concerned. 
This is one item on the agenda of the October 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers. We can 
do no less than give overwhelming support 
at home to this international interest at the 
highest levels of Government in promoting 
that which we believe in so deeply. 





A» Brier STATEMENT oF THE HISTORY AND 
ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

WHAT THE COUNCTL IS AND DOES 


The American Council on Education is a 
council of national educational associations; 
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organizations having related interests; ap- 
proved universities, colleges, teachers col- 
leges, junior colleges, technological schools, 
and selected private secondary schools; State 
departments of education; city school sys- 
tems and private school systems; selected 
educational departments of business and 
industrial companies; voluntary associations 
of higher education in the States; and large 
public libraries. 

The membership as of July 1, 1953, was 
1,097 , consisting of 143 national and regional 
associations, and 954 educational institu- 
tions. Today, as in the beginning, mem- 
bership in the council is by organization or 
institution, not by individual. 

The council operates through its staff and 
the commissions and committees set up 
to perform specific services. Outstanding 
leaders in education, in related fields, and 
in public life serve on council committees 
and take an active part in educational con- 
ferences and studies. 

Through the 35 years since its founding 
in 1918, the council has been a center of 
cooperation and coordination for the im- 
provement of education at all levels, with 
particular emphasis on higher education. 
Its very existence, its functions as set forth 
in its constitution, its membership, and its 
activities reflect the peculiar genius of the 
American educational system—a system 
without national control, compromising a 
large number of autonomous units working 
together for the establishment and improve- 
ment of educational standards, policies, and 
procedures. 

More specifically, the council has been a 
clearinghouse for the exchange of informa- 
tion and opinion; it has conducted many 
scientific inquiries and investigations into 
specific educational problems and has sought 
to enlist appropriate agencies for the solu- 
tion of such problems; it has stimulated ex- 
perimental activities by institutions and 
groups of institutions; it has kept in con- 
stant touch with pending legislation affect- 
ing educational matters; it has pioneered in 
methodology that has become standard 
practice on a national basis—its extensive 
series of tests, examinations, and cumulative 
records are representative achievements; it 
has acted as liaison agency between the 
educational institutions of the country and 
the Federal Government and has undertaken 
many significant projects at the request of 
the Army, Navy, and State Departments and 
other government agencies; and through its 
publications, now so extensive as to rank 
well with those of other educational presses 
of the United States, it has made available 
to educators and the general public widely 
used handbooks, informational reports, and 
many volumes of critical analysis of social 
and educational problems. 

ORIGIN OF THE COUNCIL 


The council came into being in 1918 as a 
direct result of the obvious need to coordi- 
nate the services which educational institu- 
tions and organizations could contribute to 
the Government in the national crisis 
brought on by World WarlI. The first meet- 
ing of educators looking toward that end 
was held in Chicago January 12 and 13, 1918, 
attended by members of the executive com- 
mitees of the Association of American Col- 
leges, Association of American Universities, 
Catholic Educational Association, and the 
National Association of State Universities. 
A larger conference was held in Washington 
on January 30, when an organization was 
formed and named the “Emergency Council 
on Education.” 

Eleven national educational associations 
were represented at this meeting and com- 
prised the membership of the Emergency 
Council. They were: American Association 
of University Professors, Association of Amer- 
ican Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Association of American Colleges, 
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Association of American Universities, Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, Association of 
Urban Universities, Catholic Educational 
Association, National Education Association, 
National Council of Education (NEA), De- 
partment of Superintendence (NEA), and 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. 

By the time of its next meeting, March 
26-27, 1918, three additional associations had 
joined the Emergency Council: Association 
of American Medical Colleges, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
and the National Council of Normal School 
Presidents and Principals. 

The members of the Emergency Council 
on Education had not proceeded far with 
their work before they realized that there 
would be as much need for cooperative edu- 
cational endeavor in time of peace as in 
time of war. Consequently, early in July 
1918 the name of the organization was 
changed to American Council on Education, 
thus eliminating its original transient and 
emergency character, and visualizing its 
broadened scope in developing better rela- 
tions with educational institutions abroad. 
The 14 founding organizations became con- 
stituent members of the permanent council. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


From its inception in January 1918 to the 
termination of hostilities in November of 
that year, the activities of the council were 
centered on the war effort. It performed 
many special services at the request of the 
President and various Government agen- 
cies, as it did again in World War II. 

In peacetime it has broadened and inten- 
sified its study of American education, ex- 
panded its services to its member institutions 
and to educational institutions in general, 
and initiated and supported projects de- 
signed to promote better international un- 
derstanding and relations. 

In addition to its numerous services to the 
Federal Government, the council has made a 
number of State surveys of education at the 
request of State officers or legislatures. 
Among the surveys in recent years are those 
of Maryland, Illinois, Utah, Delaware, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Hawaii. 

Some highlights of educational achievement 


Some of the council’s activities of lasting 
value to American education are: the psycho- 
logical examinations for high-school students 
and college freshmen, issued annually by 
the council from 1924 through 1947, and the 
Cooperative Test Service which functioned 
under the council’s sole sponsorship from 
1930 to January 1, 1948, when both of these 
projects were merged into the newly created 
Educational Testing Service; the National 
Teacher Examinations, established in 1939— 
a testing program administered on a nation- 
wide scale; the American Youth Commission, 
composed of a group of leaders in civic and 
educational affairs who studied youth prob- 
lems through a period of years and produced 
more than 30 volumes of enduring value; the 
Commission on Teacher Education, a cooper- 
ative Nation-wide project in which more 
than 50 colleges, universities, and public- 
school systems participated, resulting in a 
series of 20 published reports on a variety 
of problems; the Financial Advisory Service, 
which operated actively for the 5 years be- 
tween 1935 and 1940, and produced 21 
pamphlets on specific financial and business 
problems of institutions of higher education. 
The council was also exceedingly active in 
working for better and more uniform accred- 
itation standards through. a long period of 
years. 

Ongoing council projects and committees 
include the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences established in 1945; the 
Inter-American Schools Service, established 
in 1943, and the Committee on Measurement 
and Evaluation, established in 1949 and con- 
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tinuing in a field in which the council has 
long been active. Other areas in which coun- 
cil committees have been influential in es- 
tablishing policy in recent years include edu- 
cational television, the education of women, 
intercollegiate athletics, college teaching, 
international cultural relations, institutional 
research policy, and religion in education. 
These activities are briefiy described in con- 
nection with the responsible committees on 
pages 11-22. 
EXPANSION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Although the council originated as an asso- 
ciation of national educational organizations, 
it soon became evident that both the organi- 
zations and the institutions of higher edu- 
cation would benefit by working together, 
and the constitution was therefore amended 
as early as December 1918 to provide for the 
inclusion of institutional members, that is, 
accredited colleges, universities, and techno- 
logical schools, and for the inclusion of asso- 
ciate members—organizations with interests 
related to the work of the Council. 

In June 1935 membership privileges were 
further extended to accredited teachers 
colleges, and later to State departments of 
education, public and private school systems, 
private secondary schools, junior colleges, 
the educational departments of business and 
industrial concerns, large public libraries, 
selected institutions of a specialized nature, 
voluntary associations of colleges wfthin the 
United States, and selected universities out- 
side the United States of America. The 
membership of 1,097 on July 1, 1953, com- 
prised the following: 

Seventy-nine constituent members (na- 
tional and regional educational associa- 
tions). 

Sixty-four associate members (national 
organizations in fields related to education). 


Nine hundred and fifty-four institutional 
members (universities, colleges, selected 
private secondary schools, public and private 
school systems, educational departments of 
industrial concerns, voluntary associations 
of colleges and universities within the States, 
large public libraries, etc.). 

Almost all of the major educational asso- 
ciations are actively affiliated with the 
American Council on Education, which also 
includes institutional members from 47 
States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

THE MEN WHO HAVE DIRECTED THE COUNCIL 


The development of the council naturally 
has revolved around the men who have 
served as its chief executive officer. Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen was its first full-time di- 
rector, serving from 1919 to 1922, when he 
accepted the chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Charles R. Mann, who was director until 
1934 when he retired. Dr. George F. Zook 
came to the presidency of the council in 1934 
from the position of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, having previously been 
president of the University of Akron. Dr. 
Zook served from July 1, 1934, through De- 
cember 31, 1950. Dr. Arthur S. Adams be- 
came president January 1, 1951. Dr. Adams 
came to the council from the presidency 
of the University of New Hampshire. He 
was formerly provost of Cornell University. 

Associate directors of the council have been 
David A. Robertson, who served from 1923 
to 1930, John H. MacCracken from 1930 to 
1934, C. S. Marsh from 1935 to 1944, and A. J. 
Brumbaugh, vice president from 1944 to 1950. 
The titles of director and associate director 
were changed to president and vice president 
in 1935. The office of vice president was dis- 

tinued in 1951. 

The chairmen of the council have always 
played a most important part in its achieve- 
ments, and the list of chairmen is a notable 
rolicall of some of America’s greatest leaders 
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in education. The last several chairmen 
were: 

1942-43: Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell 
University. 

1943-44: O. C. Carmichael, 
Vanderbilt University. 

1944-45: Herman B. Wells, president, In- 
diana University. 

1945-46: Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia. 

1946-47: George D. Stoddard, president, 
University of Illinois. 

1947-48: Leonard Carmichael, 
Tufts College. 

1948-49: Herold C. Hunt, superintendent 
of schools, Chicago. 

1949-50: James B. Conant, president, Har- 
vard University. 

1950-51: J.L. Morrill, president, University 
of Minnesota. 

1951-52: Everett N. Case, president, Col- 
gate University. 

1952-53: Robert L. Stearns, president, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


chancellor, 


president, 





Midwest International Trade Development 
Center, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following report: 

MIDWEST INTERNATIONAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER, INC., CINCINNATI, OHIO., ACTIVITIES 
REpPorT, Marcu 31, 1956 
On April 22, 1956, MITDC will complete 1 

year of operation. In that time, we feel 
much has been accomplished toward our 
goals of developing more trade, understand- 
ing, and peace between this Midwest area 
and the free world. 

We have had inquiries from abroad re- 
questing names of firms in this area, and 
we have established these contacts. We have 
found export managers for Midwest Radio & 
Television Corp., Central Tool Co., and Senco 
Products of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Record 
Files of Wooster, Ohio. We have had one 
trade luncheon ‘here, and others are in the 
planning stage for other towns in the MITDC 
area. A trade mission to Latin America is 
planned for the fall of 1956. 

We have endeavored, through question- 
naires sent to almost 400 firms in this imme- 
diate area to find those desiring foreign mar- 
kets and sources of supply. We have begun 
making market surveys for these firms in co- 
operation with Xavier University. 

We have established contacts with the 
United States Export-Import Bank, the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
both locally and in Washington, with all the 
ambassadors and consuls in Washington, 
with all the American consuls abroad, and 
the consuls of other countries residing in the 
MITDC trading area. We have their com- 
plete cooperation, as stated in letters to our 
office, in passing along information concern- 
ing this center and its activities to business- 
men in other localities to stimulate more 
trade. ’ 

We have secured a consul for Mexico for 
Cincinnati, Miss Aria Parke Schawe, who has 
had broad experience in Mexico and other 
Latin American countries, and the matter is 
now in the hands of the Mexican Govern- 
ment for approval. We have every reason 
to believe this appointment will be approved, 
and continuing efforts are being made by 
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this office to secure consuls for other coun- 
tries in Cincinnati. 

We have provided translation services 
when necessary for firms or individuals and 
speakers for various organizations. We com- 
pleted all research to provide names of all 
the leading manufacturers and industrialists 
in this midwest area. We are now mailing 
our house organ, the Trade Mart, to approx- 
imately 1,000 businessmen and other inter- 
ested organizations in the MITDC trading 
area each month as well as to American 
consuls abroad who keep it on display for 
business opportunities in their localities. 

We are affiliated with International House 
of New Orleans, receiving all of their experi- 
ence and services. We have a competent 
corps of representatives in Latin America, in 
three European countries, one Asiatic coun- 
try. We shall continue to secure represent- 
atives in other sections of the world. 

Through efforts of MITDC, Xavier Univer- 
sity is now offering a course in international 
trade. The University of Indiana is now 
exploring the possibility of offering more 
scholarships to Latin American students at 
American universities and obtaining schol- 
arships at Latin American universities for 
American students. We have arranged for 
one exchange doctor in the department of 
radiology at General Hospital. 

United States Congressmen GorDON 
ScHERER and WILLIAM Hess have been con- 
tacted, and they are arranging for a meeting 
in Washington of the various representatives 
in Washington from the Midwest area so 
that a statement can be issued jointly in 
favor of MITDC and arrangements can be 
made for more support of this project in 
Washington. 

The State of Ohio, in cooperation with 
MITDC, is preparing a new booklet on Ohio 
in color. Farson, Huff & Northlich, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, are now preparing the dummy 
for this booklet which will be published in 
various languages, seeking to draw tourists 
to Ohio. Mr. E. E. Schnellbacher, Director 
of the Office of Intelligence and Services, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., said in his talk before the American 
Association of University Women in Cincin- 
nati, March 15, 1956: 

“If instead of shipping goods to foreign 
countries, we sent ourselves and brought 
them back, or if we brought enough cus- 
tomers here to equal production, we would 
have a balance of trade. * * * Tourism is 
very sound business because you provide the 
service industries with dollars which they 
in turn spend. There is no estimate of how 
American tourist dollars spent abroad return 
to this country in purchase of materials from 
American industry. * * * France, for ex- 
ample, made more money from the United 
States through tourism than from all the 
things she exported to the United States in 
goods.” 

Mr. C. A. Harrell, city manager of Cincin- 
nati, has been contacted regarding the city 
of Cincinnati assuming some of the expense 
of publishing this book concerning Cincin- 
nati and Ohio. While the city probably will 
not be able to aid in financing, Mr. Harrell 
stated in a letter to this office: 

“I will be glad to discuss this matter fur- 
ther with you, if you feel the city can be 
helpful, for I am very much interested in 
the type of thing you are doing.” 

Negotiations were made with WRUL, 
World Wide Broadcasting of New York City 
to transcribe their recording of the MITDC 
banquet speeches in October of 1955, and 
news of this banquet has gone all around the 
world together with the news of the estab- 
lishment of this trade center. NBC-TV has 
also been in consultation with us, and 
MITDC is to be included in their special tele- 
cast from Cincinnati on April 17 for Dave 
Garroway’s Today. 

On the civic service side, MITDC has co- 
operated with thes Children’s International 
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Summer Village to provide a luncheon for 
the delegates to the village. We have pro- 
vided contacts, home entertainment includ- 
ing dinners, and industrial tours for the fol- 
lowing visitors to Cincinnati: 

Latin American businessmen brought by 
Amertool Services. 

Japanese businessmen brought by Amer- 
tool Service. 

Latin American agricultural team brought 
by United Stats Department of Agriculture. 

Mexican group of teachers, secretaries, ac- 
countants etc., brought by Experiment in 
International Living. 

Teachers from India, Japan, and Argentina 
brought by Cincinnati Board of Education. 

Doctors from Latin America brought by 
Wm. S. Merrell Co. 

We are now preparing, in cooperation with 
the Wm. S. Merrell Co. a dinner and recep- 
tion for the 122 resident international doc- 
tors, interns, and nurses at the Greater 
Cincinnati hospitals. 

We have cooperated with the Cincinnati 
Council on World Affairs for their Latin 
American Institute in January, and we have 
provided letters of introduction to various 
Cincinnati area people who were leaving for 
foreign travel. We have helped Ohio State 
University publicize its April 7, 1956, Regional 
Foreign Trade Conference covering a 5-State 
area. 

The past several weeks we have been ex- 
ploring the possibility of JayCee support of 
MITDC, having had a conference with Mr. 
George Kral, president, and Mr. Lawrence 
W. Bratburd, international relations chair- 
man for the local group. We have also had 
correspondence with Mr. William Hellerman 
of Columbus, Ohio, Ohio JayCee director of 
international relations who is very much in- 
terested in MITDC and is urging support 
of it by the local group. 

We have also had contact with Mr. Roth of 
the Retail Merchants Association, and they 
feel they wil! be interested in participating 
as Founder Members of MITDC. In fact, a 
membership campaign is now in the plan- 
ning stage, and will be presented for Board 
approval within the next 2 weeks. 

We have been exploring the possibility of 
publishing for distribution abroad, an in- 
dustrial directory of the Midwest area in four 
languages, and we have discussed this matter 
with Diamond Directory and Conover-Mast 
Co. It is now under consideration by these 
two firms. 

All of these efforts were made while we 
were also soliciting and obtaining member- 
ships with a staff of never more than 4, 
most of the time with only 2, with a total 
budget for equipment, office expenses, sal- 
aries, etc., of only $21,799.94 with pledges 
and income of $21,850, leaving a bank bal- 
ance at this time of $50.06. Naturally, as 
with all new enterprises, mistakes were made 
during the first year of operation. How- 
ever, we feel these have been corrected, and 
we are now in a much stronger position to 
obtain more memberships and provide more 
services to our members and to the com- 
munity because the necessary groundwork 
has just now been laid. 

Many other cities are now considering es- 
tablishment of just such a center as ours, 
and we have been getting many inquiries 
as to how to start a center. If we do not 
go full-steam ahead, these other cities will 
overcome our headstart and much of the 
export and import business which could come 
to this area through MITDC will be diverted 
elsewhere. 


MEMBERSHIPS IN MITDC AS OF MARCH 31, 1956 


Founder memberships: Aluminum Indus- 
tries, Inc.; American Tool Works Co.; Armco 
International Corp.; Baldwin Piano Co.; 
Bishopric Products Co.; Cincinnati Enquirer; 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.; Thomas 
Emery’s Sons Co.; Farson, Huff, & Northlich: 
Formica Co.; Gruen Watch Co.; Industry 
Export Service; Pan-American Airlines; Proc- 
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tor & Gamble Co.; Reardon Industries, Inc.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel; Strachan Shipping 
Co.; United States Playing Card Co. 

Sustaining memberships: Alms Hotel; 
Brighton Corp.; E. W. Buschman Co., Inc.; 
Central Trust Co.; Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Co.; Cincinnati Tool Co.; Crosley-Bendix 
Home Appliances Division; Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Co.; First National Bank; Provi- 
dent Savings Bank & Trust Co.; Staples Tool 
Co. 

Out-of-territory membership: Cia. Trans- 
mares of New Orleans. 

Active memberships: American Laundry 
Machinery Co.; Atco Tool Corp.; H. Blacker 
Printing Inks, Inc.; Campbell-Hausfeld Co.; 
Century Machine Co.; Dayton Rubber Co.; 
Fries & Fries, Inc.; George P. Gundlach & 
Co.; Huenefeld Co.; E. Kahn’s Sons Co.; Keco 
Industries, Inc.; Karl Kiefer Machine Co.; 
Midwest Radio & Television Corp.; Price Y 
Cia., Inc.; Railway Supply & Manufacturing 
Co.; Shepard-Warner Elevator Co.; Dr. Frank 
C. Sutton, M. D.; Weber Engineered Products 
Co.; Wolf Machine Co. 





The Farm Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE,OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter to a 
constituent: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1956. 

DEAR Mr. : Your letter in regard to 
the farm situation, of course, gives me no 
cause to cheer for I know you have reason to 
feel as you do at the present time. Many 
farmers and others, including your humble 
servant, BEN JENSEN, are now, and have been 
for the past several years, greatly concerned 
and worried about the welfare of the farmers. 

In justice to the Republican Party we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the Democratic 
Party was in full power in the White House 
and in Congress when Mr. Mike DiSalle, the 
Director of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
rolled back the price of cattle 10 percent on 
July 1, 1951, with President Truman’s com- 
plete approval, and he said I will again roll 
back cattle prices another 414 percent on 
August 1, 1951, and another 414 percent on 
October 1, 1951. Why? Because they were 
very anxious to give the packinghouse work- 
ers the 9 percent wage raise which they de- 
manded, and by so doing the price of steaks 
would not be increased. Immediately after 
the rollback went into effect the packing- 
house workers were granted the wage in- 
crease they demanded. a 

Congressmen from the cattle-producing 
States took up the fight and we were able to 
stop all except the 10-percent rollback—but 
the damage had been done. Even before 
July 1, 1951 arrived, cattle prices went on 
the toboggan and took other farm commod- 
ities down the grade with cattle prices, and 
farm commodities kept tumbling down in 
price until the early spring of 1953 after the 
Republicans took over the White House and 
Congress, and abolished the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Then for several months the 
price of farm commodities leveled off and 
stabilized, until Benson and the Farm Bu- 
reau heads announced the flexible-support 
proposal of 75 percent to 90 percent, and 
again the price of farm commodities began 
to weaken and slide downward. Please read 
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my speech of May 12, 1954, and my letter to 
Mr. Benson of September 30, 1955, copies en- 
closed. In 1954 the Republican Congress 
passed a farm bill providing, as you know, 
82144 percent to 90 percent support prices for 
our six basic storable farm crops, corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts. 

We must also be mindful of the fact that 
the Democrats are right now in full control 
of both Houses of Congress, just as they were 
during the last session, which adjourned last 
August when the House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 12, amending the Agriculture 
Act of 1949, as amended, with respect to price 
supports for basic commodities; that bill 
passed the House, May 5, 1955, by a vote of 
206 yeas to 201 nays, and that bill reinstated 
the full 90-percent supports for the 6 basic 
storable farm crops and which I supported, 
but the Democrat-controlled Senate pigeon- 
holed the bill for purely political reasons and 
nothing else. But ever since that time they 
have been very busily engaged in trying to 
put all the blame on the Republican Party 
for the decline in farm prices. While all this 
is water over the dam, it does point up 
where, and who, is responsible for the farm 
problem as it exists today. The thing we are 
interested in today is finding the right solu- 
tion to the condition in which the farmer 
finds himself now—not only for the farmers’ 
welfare, but for every American who over the 
long pull will sooner or later all be in the 
same boat. 

Let us who are directly interested in the 
welfare of the farmer speak up, and make 
no bones about it. Let us say te Congress 
and to everyone who has a responsibility in 
the matter, that so long as everything the 
farmer buys at the counter is made or proc- 
essed under a system of high supported and 
protected wage costs from the minute the 
raw product leaves the farm, the mine, or 
the water, just so long will it be a nation 
must to give the farmer like protection on 
the products he markets, for unless the 
farmers’ dollar buys 100 cents worth of man- 
ufactured goods at the counter, and soon, I 
shudder to think of the consequences to our 
entire Nation. 

According to a recent newspaper article, 
Henry Wallace, now of New York, said he 
favors flexible parity. Mr. Wallace was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from 1933 to 1940, in- 
clusive. Records show that our total farm 
income was less during that 8-year period 
than it was during the 8-year period previous 
to 1933. And, long after Mr. Wallace plowed 
under crops and caused little pigs to be de- 
stroyed, and after the New Dealers had spent 
over $19 billion tax dollars trying to prime 
the pump, top hogs sold on the Chicago mar- 
ket in 1940 for $5.70, and over 10 million 
Americans were out of work; but all those 
problems were solved quickly by World War 
II. All farm prices went up and up, and 14 
million Americans were employed, in uni- 
form. Oh, how soon we forget. 

Now, I don’t want any more of that kind 
of business. So, I'll continue to cast my lot 
with the Republicans, and I hope you will do 
likewise. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress. 





American Youth, a Most Vital Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 6, 1956, Adm. Arthur Radford, 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
addressed the biennial convention of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board, New 
York City, on the subject American 
Youth, a Most Vital Asset. 

Admiral Radford’s address follows: 

We are met here this afternoon as privi- 
leged members of free society. Indeed, we 
are proud of this fact, proud of our beliefs 
in the right to live in freedom and liberty. 

Of late, however, I have been disturbed 
by voices here and abroad who cry out that 
our beliefs are weakened and enfeebled. 
These voices claim that the United States 
is not equal to its tasks, and that world 
trends inevitably favor communism. They 
subscribe to a fashion of being cynical and 
even malicious about that for which the 
United States stands. 

Now some of these voices may reflect 
wholesome criticism. Some may even re- 
flect intelligent reaction against an easy- 
going optimism and a tendency toward self- 
complacency. Of this I cannot be sure. 

But I am sure that if we forget our basic 
fundamentals and ideals, and if we do noth- 
ing to advance them, we will increase the 
dangers for the generations to follow. 

You may remember playing baseball and 
how at certain times you had to come back 
to base and tag up before advancing without 
penalty. 

So it is with us today. Reaffirming our 
age-old principles is like returning to touch 
base again. We reestablish contact with 
proven fundamentals. We make ourselves 
better able to live our lives, educate our 
young, and pray our prayers, all in freedom 
and self-respect. 

This then becomes our American legacy 
to all people of all times. 

Our legacy is threatened, however, by a 
formidable adversary—a group of men who 
know what they want with perilous clarity, 
and are determined to achieve it with vio- 
lent persistency. For the Communists the 
present world situation is a continuation of 
unrest and disorders growing out of the ex- 
plosive forces of modern society. Their 
weapons include intimidation, propaganda, 
and attack upon the human mind. 

Indeed the subjugation of the mind and 
the corruption of the spirit are essential 
conditions togtheir success. As a result, 
one’s mind and spirit constitute prime ob- 
jectives of Communist activities. 

Here then is the core of our struggle with 
Communist tyranny. Here must be raised 
our bastion of defense, a bastion to be de- 
fended with vigor and determination. More 
that that, it should be a bastion from which 
strong ideals can spread to drive back the 
forces of darkness. 

For all intents and purposes, we are par- 
ticipants in a battle between good and evil— 
a struggle between light and darkness. The 
struggle is deadly, and it is serious. All that 
is netessary for evil to triumph is for good 
American citizens to sit back and do noth- 
ing. 

MILITARY SERVICE 

Now, because of the magnitude of the | 
Communist military threat, our Nation 
maintains strong Armed Forces. We do this 
in order to help prevent war if possible, and 
to be ready to win it if it occurs. 

Quite naturally, this affects the lives of 
our young people. A great many of them 
must devote some part of their lives to mili- 
tary service. In this way we help insure our 
survival as a nation. 

This year, as last year, more men and 
women will be graduated from the Armed 
Forces and returned to civil life than will 
be graduated from all the colleges and uni- 
versities in the country put together. 

Yet, many young people have not recog- 
nized and accepted these facts. Some have 
heard rumors that because our draft calls 
currently are small, their chances of being 
called into military service run about i in 10. 
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This is an erroneous impression. Our ex- 
perience indicates that about 4 out of 5 of our 
young men, who are not fathers, and who are 
otherwise physically and mentally qualified 
and available, can expect to enter military 
service before they reach age 26. 

Today there are nearly 3 million men and 
women in the Armed Forces, and most of 
them are young. Nearly 70 percent of them 
are less than 26 years old. In fact, the over- 
all average age of the American Armed Forces 
is slightly under 23. 

I think it is unfortunate when, for the lack 
of a positive attitude toward military serv- 
ice, a young man today reaches his late teens 
or early twenties in an uncertain state. Such 
an individual then faces the draft, and some- 
times has inconvenient and costly changes 
to make in the life pattern he has started. 

Actually, military service need never be 
regarded as an onerous obligation, one from 
which the individual derives no advantages. 
There are some 30 or more choices to fit a 
young man’s plan of enlisted or officer service. 
But none of them best fit the individual who 
has no plan, or who lacks the patriotic zeal 
to do his part for America’s readiness. 

It would seem wise for a young man, and 
his parents, to give serious thought to the 
time and manner in which he discharges his 
obligations. Selection of a specific alterna- 
tive can be made in relation to a logical, pro- 
gressive career plan. In many cases military 
service can represent a definite, constructive 
upward step toward one’s ultimate goal. 


In this regard, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are as much interested in the kind of citizen 
the serviceman is when he leaves the Armed 
Forces as we are with his training while in 
uniform. 

You probably already know that the Mili- 
tary Establishment performs prodigious feats 
in feeding, clothing, equipping, transporting 
and training our Armed Forces. It spends 
billions on the newest weapons and on the 
most modern ships, planes, tanks, and mis- 
siles. It spares no effort to provide the ablest 
leadership in order to achieve a high degree 
of military readiness. These are matters you 
hear about almost daily. 


But we are also deeply concerned with do- 
ing everything possible to see that our young 
citizens come out of military service 
strengthened in faith, morale, and dedication 
to our American way of life. Their dedica- 
tion is of the highest consequence. 

The reason is simple and clear. For all 
practical purposes, the best defense of our 
liberty is the acceptance of responsibility. 
Acceptance of responsibility is dependent 
upon citizenship training of all Americans. 

Liberty is like a medallion. One side of- 
fers rights and privileges. The other side 
depends upon acceptance of corresponding 
responsibilities. For every single freedom, 
there is a kindred responsibility. 

These may sound like truisms or ideals, 
and they are. But we have a way of for- 
getting them. A nation has need for tru- 
isms. American youth has need for ideals, 
and always shall. Ideals are like stars. To 
benefit by them, we do not need to reach 
them and hold them in our hands. We need 
them for navigation purposes. Like the sea- 
faring man on an ocean, we need them to 
guide us on the right course. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


In our young people, we see the hope for 
tomorrow. They have the enthusiasm, en- 
ergy, and daring so essential to the perpet- 
uation of life. They also have the greatest 
stake in the spiritual, moral, and physical 
security of these United States. For their 
future is the Nation’s future. 

Accordingly it seems to me that it is our 
great American task, yours and mine, to dem- 
onstrate to our youth by our example, the 
basic fundamentals of freedom. The prob- 
lem is not one of originating anything new. 
The problem is to strengthen our convic- 
tions, and thus become better equipped and 
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more fit. We must demonstrate and teach, 
in the home, the church, the school, and in 
the Armed Forces, a growing regard for the 
rights—and the duties—of freedom. 

Now while in the serviee, our young people 
need spiritual and moral resources to sus- 
tain them, a sense of mission to inspire 
them, and an abiding confidence that the 
people at home are with them. These com- 
pelling needs are needs which the military 
cannot provide alone. 

For this reason, the Department of De- 
fense relies on the resourcefulness and com- 
petence of voluntary citizens’ organizations 
such as the National Jewish Welfare Board. 
I realize that for you it has been a 40-year 
job in which you have been seeking ways to 
help our young become mentally and morally 
stronger. I think you should press ahead 
with that work because it is now more im- 
portant than ever. 

The American youth is a vital national 
asset. We in the military hope our youth 
will always have the strength of character, 
the dynamic purpose, and the simple cour- 
age to hold fast to the right course in dan- 
gerous times. The security of our American 
way of life is dependent upon the courageous 
hard work of all citizens—not upon food, nor 
money, nor comfort—but upon plain old- 
fashioned fortitude of mind, body, and soul. 
For the more our Nation sweats in peace, 
the less it may have to bleed in war. 





Mr. Walter A. Stewart and Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein an out- 
standing statement of Mr. Walter A. 
Stewart recently made before the House 
and Senate Appropriations Public Works 
Subcommittee urging accelerated flood 
relief and protection for the stricken 
areas of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land. 


Mr. Stewart, former able and dis- 
tinguished president of the American 
Optical Co., is the head of the Quinebaug 
and French Rivers Manufacturers As- 
sociation and has contributed greatly 
in connection with efforts to rehabilitate 
fiood stricken area and secure adequate 
flood protection and disaster insurance 
for them. I desire heartilly to com- 
mend and thank him and his associatees 
for their vigorous, constructive work in 
relation to vital fiood control problems of 
my district, State, and region: 

My name is Walter A. Stewart. My address 
is Southbridge, Mass. I am a trustee of the 
American Optical Co. and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Quinebaug- 
French River Manufacturers Association, 
representing industry and the citizenry in 
the valleys of those 2 rivers in southern 
Massachusetts and eastern Connecticut. 
Southbridge and Webster, Mass., and Put- 
nam, Conn., are 3 of the principal towns 
in the area. We were damaged to the ex- 
tent of some $35 million by the floods which 
followed Diane last August and are here to 
ask you to speed up the construction of 
already-authorized dams in that area. Had 
these dams been in existence last August, 
the Army engineers tell us that 60 percent 
of the damage we suffered would have been 
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averted. The project has been mapped and 
proposed by the Army engineers since 1941 
and is known as the Thames River Basin 
project. 

At this pdint I would like to insert in 
the Recorp a simple table showing past and 
presently contemplated expenditures for the 
four projects in which we are interested. 
Also for your information, I have here a 
map showing the general location of these 
projects, and a few pictures of last August's 
floods. 


Quinebaug-French River Manufacturers 























Association 
[In dollars] 
Previ- 
ously Ps 1957 Estimated 
— menta))| (budget) | total cost! 
priate 
Fast Brimfield__| 70,000 |140, 000 340, 000 5, 700, 000 
PRUE 5. cont TOUS Bocennnacde cme eens 2 5, 890, 000 
Buffumville____|195, 000 |100, 000 |1, 200,000 | 2, 820, 000 
Hodges Village-_|-------- 1140, 000 | 360,000 | 4, 350, 000 
Total....- sae 000 380, 000 |! 900, 000 | 18, 760, 000 
11955, 
21954, : 


At the presently planned rate of expendi- 
ture, these dams will not be completed for 
9 years. With weather experts predicting 
that New England is in for a long cycle of 
hurricanes, we just can’t wait that long 
for relief. My own company has already an- 
nounced that it is going to build a new 
frame plant in Frederick, Md.; that one of 
the purposes is to spread weather risk. But 
most of the companies our association repre- 
sents are small, one-mill operations which 
are dependent upon the water of our rivers 
and which cannot spread out into other 
areas. Another blow like Diane’s could just 
put some of them out of business—a fate 
which neither they individually or New Eng- 
land as a whole can afford. 

In this connection, I would like to point 
out that New England has received less than 
one-third of 1 percent of the $1.8 billion ap- 
propriated for flood control during the last 
5 years, although we pay 7.5 percent of all 
Federal taxes. Those figures are Senator 
KENNEDY'S. 

In general we ask, gentlemen, that the ap- 
propriations for all our projects be stepped 
up, in whatever amount is necessary to see 
their completion within 3 years. Specifically 
we urge you to recommend at least $100,000 
for advance planning and engineering for 
Westville—to give us assurance that the en- 
tire system is underway. 


Thank you very much. 





Foreign Minister Artajo, of Spain, in 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation’s Capitol is graced today and 
during this week by the presence of the 
Honorable A. M. Artajo, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the Republic of Spain, 
who is being officially received and will 
hold conversations with the Secretary of 
State on important problems affecting 
the two nations and the free world. 

I take this occasion to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the intelligent 
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and far-sighted attitude of ‘our distin- 
guished guest and the Spanish Govern- 
ment toward the menace of communism 
to the free world today. 

The Spanish people have experienced, 
during their civil war, a long and bitter 
struggle with the forces of communism. 
As a result, they are well aware of the 
Soviet methods of penetration and 
terror. 

The fate of the captive nations has 
always been met in Spain with deep 
and sympathetic understanding on be- 
half of both the people and the Govern- 
ment. It might be interesting to call 
to your attention that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has never recognized the Com- 
munist-sponsored regime in Poland, and 
still gives full accreditation to a Polish 
Ambassador representing the free pre- 
war government of Poland, now in exile. 
On many occasions since 1945 official 
Spanish pronouncements were published 
to the effect that no lasting peace can be 
achieved as long as Poland, and the 
other subjugated nations of Europe, are 
not free. 

Recent declarations by Generalissimo 
Franco and Foreign Minister Artajo 
confirm that this attitude in respect to 
the problems of captive nations is a 
fundamental principle of Spanish for- 
eign policy. 

On June 4, 1955, at the closing session 
of the International Congress in Esco- 
rila, organized by the Centre Européen 
de Documentation et d’Information, Mr. 
Artajo, who presided at this meeting, 
confirmed emphatically that ‘‘the libera- 
tion of the European countries occupied 
by communism is—from the point of 
view of justice—a historical necessity 
as well as a political one.” 

In an interview in January, 1956, with 
the representative of the Spanish paper 
YA, Mr. Artajo, when asked about the 
policy of coexistence with the Soviets, 
answered: ‘When Russia will liberate 
the subjugated countries, we will begin 
to believe in her good will of coex- 
istence.” Similar declarations were 
made by the head of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, Generalissimo Franco. 

We will hail the presence of this far- 
sighted statesman in our presence and 
hope that his conversations with our 
Secretary of State will lead to a better 
understanding of the Communist men- 
ace and a more solid basis for a firm 
and lasting era of peace based on 
justice. 





The Wait-for-a-Crisis Leadership of the 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
beyond argument that our foreign rela- 
tions have taken a bad turn in the past 
year. Recent news from Iceland, Ceylon, 
and the Middle East has been disquiet- 
ing. 


Yet, surprisingly, in the face of these 
developments and the obvious success of 
the new Russian tactics, the President 
and Mr. Dulles seem undisturbed. They 
have not brought forth new policies and 
seem bent on exercising a type of leader- 
ship which waits for crises to develop 
before plans of action are formulated. 

With the campaign season approach- 
ing, there is always a suspicion that 


judgments by Members of Congress are - 


tinged with political considerations. 
Consequently, to support my statement, 
I present today two articles and an edi- 
torial which appeared last week, written 
by Walter Lippmann, Joseph C. Harsch, 
and the editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. An article of 
similar tenor by James Reston, of the 
New York Times, was placed in the Ap- 
pendix yesterday by the majority leader, 
Mr. McCormack, and appears at page 
A2832 of the Recorp. These gentlemen 
and the Post and Times Herald are not 
habitually critical of the administration 
and@ its policies, and their observations 
should have particular force at this time. 
The articles and editorial follow: 
LEADERSHIP AND STRADDLE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


A great deal is being said abroad and here 
at home about how necessary and urgent it 
is that this country give firm and clear 
leadership to the non-Communist world. It 
is easier to say that than to do it. ButlI 
wonder whether the President and Secretary 
Dulles have not in fact come to think of the 
world situation in terms other than that of 
leadership, whether, indeed, they are trying 
to lead. 

In the past few months Mr. Dulles has 
found himself entangled in an extraordinary 
series of dilemmas—in issues in which he is 
damned if he does and damned if he doesn’t. 
He has been caught in the Goa dilemma be- 
tween Portgual and India. In the Jakarta 
dilemma between the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia, in the north African dilemma between 
France and the Algerian Arabs, in the Pales- 
tine dilemma between Israel and the Arabs, 
and in the Baghdad dilemma between Iraq 
and Egypt, in the Cyprus dilemma between 
Britain and Greece, in the Persion Gulf 
dilemma between Saudi Arabia and Great 
Britain, and so on and on. 

This is all rather different from what it 
used to be in the pre-Geneva phase of the 
cold war. Then the issues were between 
Communists and anti-Communists. The 
line of leadership was self-evident. But now 
the issues which plague Mr. Dulles are very 
often primarily among our allies and the 
peoples that we are courting. 

Mr. Dulles is in theory a believer, as he 
said in his famous Life magazine interview, 
in taking a clear position so that foreign 
governments will not miscalculate. In actual 
practice, beginning with Quemoy and Matsu 
and going on to Palestine, he has devoted 
an immense amount of his energy trying 
not to make clear choices in the dilemmas 
which confront him. I am not attempting 
here to criticize or to Judge but only to de- 
scribe when I say that a large part of our 
current policy is to work out ways of strad- 
dling the many horrid choices with which 
we are confronted. 

The old much simpler days are passed 
when there was one great adversary and 
leadership consisted in opposing him. The 
great adversary is still there, to be sure, but 
he is playing a secondary part in the trou- 
bles of France in north Africa and of Great 
Britain in the Middle East. 

The President and Mr. Dulles give the im- 
pression of being men who are not so much 
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trying to lead a grand alliance as they are 
to disentangle themselves from its quarrels 
and to become if possible mediators. This 
is their line in Cyprus, in Palestine, and in 
effect in north Africa. They are trying not 
to become involved and committed and not 
to offend either side too much. Naturally 
enough, no one is very much pleased. 

One wonders where the policy of straddle 
is heading, and what conception of Amer- 
ica’s role in the world is implied by it. Are 
they trying to accommodate themselves to 
the idea that there is an irresistible revo- 
lutionary tide of anti-Western passion ris- 
ing in Africa and Asia, that they cannot 
hope to resist it, that they might in some 
places manage to appease it? It sometimes 
looks that way. 


WARNING FROM ICELAND 


On March 28 Members of Iceland’s Althing 
passed ‘a resolution calling for the with- 
drawal of all NATO armed forces from their 
country. 

This action of the Althing was meréiy an 
expression of opinion as Of the moment. It 
did not call for implementation by the Gov- 
ernment. It was done shortly before an ad- 
journment in the context of an election 
approaching on June 24. It may or may 
not lead to a formal withdrawal by Ice- 
land from the NATO alliance. 

The resolution was not, in other words, 
an act of Government, but only an expres- 
sion of opinion by a Legislature which may 
well change when that Legislature recon- 
venes and also when the economic conse- 
quences of a withdrawal of the 7,000 United 
States troops in Iceland are more fully con- 
sidered. 

But when the Members of the Althing 
passed the resolution they gave the most 
specific expression to date of a point of view 
which has been stated with increasing fre- 
quency in countries which participate in the 
North Atlantic alliance. 

The Foreign Minister of Prance and the 
President of Italy are two other recent 
sources of the opinion that the NATO alli- 
ance as it stands today is becoming obsolete 
and that the first need of the West in the 
post-Geneva world is not for a military alli- 
ance but for a much-improved economic and 
political association of the western nations. 

There is no longer any doubt that a re- 
volt against NATO is building up and that 
Iceland is merely the first country in which 
a legislature has gone one step beyond phil- 
osophic expression of the revolt. 

One specific and immediate condition 
which lies behind the Iceland resolution is 
worthy of note. 

In 1952, the first full year after the United 
States negotiated the arrangement under 
which United States radar stations and 
troops operate in Iceland, the United States 
purchased 25 percent of the total exports of 
Iceland. These consist mostly of fish in vari- 
ous forms—fresh, dried, tinned, and frozen. 
Iceland, incidentally, pioneered frozen fish 
sticks. 

But in 1955 sales of Iceland’s fish in the 
United States had declined to 13 percent of 
Iceland’s exports. 

In 1952, the Soviet-bloc countries took 7 
percent of Iceland’s fish exports. By 1955, 
Soviet-bloc purchases had gone up to 28 per- 
cent, or more than double United States 
purchases. 

This change in the direction of Icelandic 
trade is not entirely the fault of the United 
States or its citizens. Wages have gone up 
sharply in Iceland, largely due to strike 
action by unions dominated by Communists. 
The price of Iceland’s fish has gone up with 
wages and the fish has lost its competitive 
advantage of 1952 in United States markets. 

But the cause of the decline in Icelandic 
sales in the United States is irrelevant to 
the result. The fact is that the Soviet bloc 
has become a more important customer of 
Iceland than the United States. 
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This provides an easy excuse or rationali- 
gation for a people long disturbed over what 
they regard as a threat to their ancient cul- 
ture from the intrusion of an alien culture. 
The shift in trade has acted as a precipitant 
of older grievances. Iceland is questioning 
an alliance which cuts across the pattern of 
its trade in addition to the presumed pattern 
of its culture. 

This is an inevitable process. Alliances 
which long survive are military expressions 
of cultural, politicai, and economic patterns. 
The incipient revolt against NATO springs, 
wherever it is found, from dissatisfaction 
with the cultural, political, and economic 
underpinnings of NATO. 

In late February, President Gronchi, of 
Italy, came to Washington preaching a shift 
in emphasis in the NATO community from 
militray to economic collaboration. Behind 
it lies a leftward political inclination in Italy 
and economic needs which are not being 
satisfied by the United States. 

On March 2, Foreign Minister Pineau, of 
Frante, let go a verbal blast against United 
States foreign policy. Behind it lay the fact 
that at that time the Franco-United States 
alliance was not of any visible help to France 
in its effort to save its great economic and 
political stake in Algeria. 

The incipient French revolt has been 
stemmed momentarily by a strong endorse- 
ment of the French Government's new poli- 
cies for Algeria. The Italian protest was 
not lodged in an acute form. It may well 
be that Iceland’s tentative move will be re- 
versed by new arrangements—perhaps by 

. finding a way to revive the United States 
market for Iceland's fish. 

The fact remains that the allies of the 
United States are decreasingly interested in 
the military allidnce and increasingly inter- 
ested in improving their economic and polit- 
ical relations, obtaining more support for 
their political purposes, and regaining more 
cultural independence. What the Althing 
did in Iceland is a warning that verbal pro- 
tests had best be taken more seriously; a 
warning that unless Washington can put 
the western community on a broader basis it 
may some day find its community of military 
interests disappear without a successor. 


THe Crisis In NATO 


The crisis which has been confronting 
NATO for many months past is now plain 
for all to see. Iceland’s action in calling for 
the withdrawal of all NATO forces is merely 
the latest, though the most spectacular, sign. 
The force in Iceland is American. It is there 
in virtue of a treaty concluded directly be- 
tween the United States and Iceland at Ice- 
land’s request—a force which is mainly con- 
cerned with manning an airbase. It operates 
as the anchor of the northern flank of NATO 
for instant activation when NATO Europe 
is attacked. How Iceland could pull any 
weight as a member of NATO without per- 
mitting use of the base, as she proposes, is a 
mystery. 

Iceland’s request will not go into effect 
immediately. NATO must have 6 months’ 
notice, and another 12 months is the due of 
the American Government as the initial con- 
tracting party. Furthermore, if the moderate 
views of the Independence Party should pre- 
vail at the polls in June, a reversal of policy 
is still poosible. What has prompted the 
Icelanders to demand withdrawal? Un- 
doubtedly in a country with a population 
of only 155,000, the economic impact of a 
contingent of foreign troops is a constant 
irritant. It said from Reykjavik, however, 
that the easing of international tension is 
responsible. In other words, the seeming de- 
fection is the direct result of the summit 
conference at Geneva. In Iceland, where 
there is no military establishment, the view 
quickly gained favor that the parley at the 
top had come to what was tantamount to a 
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nonaggression pact. That this was a mis- 
taken view was argued in vain by this news- 
paper among others after Geneva. 

However, more than the Geneva spirit is 
to blame for Iceland’s default. What is 
equally at fault is the slackness and lack of 
coordination on the political level at NATO. 
Iceland, along with Greece, actually voted 
against a fellow NATO member, France, in 
the last U. N. Assembly. What an indict- 
ment of the lack of even diplomatic concert 
in NATO. Moreover, Iceland has been having 
trouble with another fellow NATO member, 
Britain, on fisheries. These divisive tend- 
encies in NATO have been developing pro- 
gressively. 

When he was Supreme Commander at 
SHAPE, Dwight D. Eisenhower declared 
“Unity of NATO must rest ultimately on one 
thing—the enlightened self-interest of each 
participating nation.”” What have the great 
powers done to develop that self-interest? 
Nothing. Iceland is unable—and for that 
matter so are the other small powers in the 
Atlantic coalition—to detect any seif-in- 
terest attaching to NATO membership. This 
is a challenge to the NATO Council when it 
meets in May. A political body correspond- 
ing to the military and economic groups must 
be created as a condition of NATO's very sur- 
vival. Otherwise Soviet Russia, which, in- 
cidentally, is reported recently to have made 
an advantageous trade deal with Iceland, will 
simply divide and conquer what we are 
pleased to call the Atlantic Community. 





Memorandum to Congress on H. R. 9065 
Providing 15-Percent Increase in Bene- 
fits Under the Railroad Retirement Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, thous- 
ands of active and retired railroad em- 
Pployees and their families ate concerned 
over the future of H. R. 9065 which is now 
pending before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

The following editorial which appeared 
in the March 31, 1956, issue of Labor ex- 
plains in detail why early congressional 
action is warranted on this important 
legislation: 

MEMO TO CONGRESS ON RAIL PENSION BILL 


Members of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee have had full opportunity 
to get the facts about the proposed amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act, as 
brought out at the committee’s recent hear- 
ings. Other Members of the House and Sen- 
ate have been presented with a one-sided 
picture, painted in daily newspaper edi- 
torials stirred up by some high officials of 
the Treasury Department and Budget 
Bureau. 

Labor believes all Members of Congress, 
and the public, are entitled to hear both 
sides. The side not presented in the hostile 
editorials follows: 

First, there is no question that retired 
railroad workers, their wives, widows, and 
other dependents, need increases in their 
pensions and benefits. Members of Congress 
know that from letters they receive from 
their constituents. The rail union chiefs are 
doing their duty in trying to get the needed 
increases. 
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Second, now as always, both Congress and 
the union representatives are trying to keep 
the railroad retirement fund financially 
sound, so its income will equal its outgo in 
the long run. So the needed pension and 
benefit increases will be matched by an in- 
come increase. 

That’s what the rail unions propose—a 
1-percent raise in the retirement tax on the 
employees and likewise on the employers, 
lifting the tax on each from 6% to 7% per- 
cent. 

Now let’s lay the rest of the cards on the 
table, face up for everyone to see. The 
amendment bill proposes that railroad re- 
tirement taxes shall not be counted as earned 
wages in computing the Federal income tax. 
The effect would be to save most of the em- 
ployes about as much money as they would 
pay in increased pension tax. The hostile 
editorials say there's something wrong about ° 
that. Well, let’s ponder it: 

In the first place, a rail worker never sees 
the money deducted from his pay for retire- 
ment taxes. The latter are an unavoidable 
expense, which he must pay to hold his job 
and earn a living on the railroads. In that 
respect, the pension tax is Just like other 
“occupational expenses” and “business ex- 
penses” which are deductible on income tax 
returns. 

They are too numerous to list here, except 
for a couple of examples. Professional men 
can and do deduct their bar association and 
medical association dues, thus reducing in- 
come taxes paid by lawyers and doctors. 
Union dues likewise are deductible. That's 
because such dues are working expenses, just 
as rail retirement taxes are. 

Railroads are allowed to deduct their re- 
tirement taxes as a business expense. Why 
shouldn't the roads’ employees be allowed to 
do the same sort of thing? Here's how it 
works out now: 

Theoretically, the carriers and their em- 
ployees are supposed to contribute “‘50—50” to 
the retirement fund. Actually, every $1 the 
employees contribute costs them 100 cents. 
But each $1 from the railroads costs them 
only 48 cents. They get back the other 52 
cents by deducting the dollar from the profits 
on which they pay the 52 percent corporation 
income tax. 


As a result, the 714 percent retirement tax 
proposed in the amendment bill would cost 
the carriers only 3.48 percent. The em- 
ployees would pay their full 74 percent, un- 
less they are allowed to offset the tax as pro- 
posed in the bill. 


Even after such offset, most employees 
would pay at least 5.8 percent of their 7% 
percent pension tax, or nearly twice the 3.48 
percent retirement tax actually paid by the 
carriers. That's because the offset would 
save the employees at the most only the 20 
percent personal income tax on their con- 
tributions, while the carriers save 52 percent 
corporation income tax. 


Also consider this: Railroads and other 
corporations are allowed to greatly reduce 
their income taxes by “charging off” in 5 
years the cost of plants and equipment which 
won't actually wear out for as long as 40 
years. A railroad worker “wears out” on 
the job in 40 years or less, but he gets no 
“charge offs” to reduce his income taxes 
while he’s still able to work. 

Both England and Canada allow workers 
to deduct their retirement system contribu- 
tions from the wages and salaries on which 
they pay income taxes. The Treasury, 
Budget Bureau, and the hostile editorials say 
it would cost too much to do that here, and 
they present greatly exaggerated cost figures 
= an attempt to scare Congress and the pub- 

c. 

Congress should not allow this cost talk to 
divert its attention from the purpose of the 
bill—to give retired railroaders and their 
families badly-needed aid and the kind of 
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tax treatment they should have had long ago. 
If a proposal is right and fair, it should be 
approved, even if it means some loss of reve- 
nue. Congress and the Treasury could more 
than make up the loss by plugging 1 or 2 
of the many tax-law loopholes which allow 
rich men to dodge their share of the burden, 





Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Tablet, of Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
dated March 24, 1956: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The Tablet believes congressional com- 
mittees investigating infiltration and sub- 
version have performed a tremendous task 
for our country. Were it not for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security, and the 
Senate Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee the Communists would not have been 
unmasked, nor would their plots have been 
revealed, but these insidious conspirators 
would now have it their own way. 

That the committees have been effective— 
even though they have at times only 
scratched the surface—is clearly proven by 
recent activities to destroy them, so as to 
make it possible for security risks, if not 
traitors, to hold Government posts and to 
make it easier for subversive propaganda to 
be carried on. As a matter of fact, as the 
Tablet pointed out following the organized 
campaign to destroy Senator JosEPH R. Mc- 
CarTuy, there has been a seemingly system- 
atic attempt to make the anti-Communist 
appear to be the Nation’s peril and the Com- 
munist or Communist suspect or fellow 
traveler the champion of liberty. The un- 
fortunate part is that Government officials 
and agencies—some of them put into office 
to clean out traitors, borers from within, and 
poor security risks—have actually been en- 
gaged in covering up a bad situation or de- 
claring war on those who seek to safeguard 
the Nation. We offer the following recent 
examples of what has been going on: 

1. Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
and former Foreign Aid Chief Harold E. Stas- 
sen last ‘Friday admitted that the United 
States had softened East-West trade barriers 
permitting—and unknown to the Nation— 
war material to go to Soviet Russia. And 
this to the detriment of our country. When 
Mr. Stassen denied war items were being 
shipped to the Soviet, members of the com- 
mittee, both Republicans and Democrats, 
demanded a list of the items sent to the So- 
viet. The Senators were denied the list; the 
Government was protecting someone. Sec- 
retary Weeks, however, did assert the stra- 
tegic items sent to the Soviet war machine 
in a decontrol bill represented a loss rather 
than a victory for our Nation. 

2. Chairman Francis E. WatTer, of Penn- 
sylvania, of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, asserted that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, once charged 
with being honeycombed with Communists, 
is still threaded by the same anti-American 
forces. Representative WaLTER’s investiga- 
tors subpenaed about 20 NLRB workers to 
ask them about Red activities in the Gov- 
ernment agency. When they appeared they 
brought from NLRB Chairman Boyd Leedom 
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a letter ordering them not to tell anything 
to the Members of Congress. The stand, 
it appeared, was based on an Executive or- 
der written by Harry Truman in 1948 and 
it has still been continued by the admin- 
istration which was elected to house clean 
and get rid of the Red and pro-Red sabo- 
teurs. Representative WaLTER asserted the 
“most appalling” thing to emerge from the 
sessions was “the shocking indifference 
which enabled these people to pursue their 
objectives within the very Government of 
the United States.” 

3. The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, under its very competent counsel 
Robert Morris, is continuing to bring up 
some startling information. 

For instance, one of Mr. Morris’ first tasks 
was to have a look at the Tass News Agency, 
which operates in this country as freely as 
any other news agency. Harry Freeman, of 
the Tass News Agency, said of himself: 

“As a correspondent, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to cover many of the important events 
of the past quarter of a century, including 
the San Francisco Conference of 1945, which 
founded the United Nations, most of the 
national conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, etc. Twice in the past I 
have been elected to the vice presidency of 
the Foreign Press Association, and I served 
for 2 years as a member of the standing 
committee of United Nations correspond- 
ents.” 

On the subject of his relationship to the 
Communist Party, Freeman testified: “To 
simplify the procedure, your honor, on these 
questions about Communist Party member- 
ship, and so on, the answer to Communist 
Party membership is ‘No,’ going back to 
August 1941. My answer to any question 
prior to that period is to invoke my privileges 
under the fifth amendment and to decline to 
answer.” 

This is only one example of the type of 
testimony that this committee hag been 
putting into the record. 

While these congressional committees have 
been courageously fighting a battle as im- 
portant as if they were on the battlefield 
defending our Nation’s cause, the enemy has 
taken great confidence by the activities of 
subcommittees, under Senator Huserr H. 
HumpuHrey, of Minnesota, and Senator 
THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., Of Missouri, who 
have given the impression that the enemy 
of our country is not the Communist but 
the anti-Communist and that everything 
possible should be done to protect persons 
charged with belonging to the Red conspir- 
acy from being exposed. These two subcom- 
mittees receive powerful backing from the 
Americans for Democratic Action, the Fund 
for the Republic and the press and radio 
liberals and pinks whose great apprehension 
seems to be that the Communists will be 
unmasked. 

We believe the time is opportune for the 
Government to declare itself. If it is con- 
sidered un-American to investigate or ex- 
pose subversives or security risks, let the 
officials:say so and Congress can act. On the 
other hand, if it is American and patriotic 
and aids national defense to investigate, in- 
quire into and unmask those who would 
destroy our country from within, the Gov- 
ernment should cooperate with and support 
congressional committees. It should, more- 
over, support honest employees like Donald 
Dozer, Bryton Barron, John Shaughnessy, 
and many others, including a whole con- 
tingent of men who told Senator McCLELLAN 
and his committee that they protested 
against the sending of copper and other war 
items to the Soviet, as well as NLRB em- 
ployees who opposed being gagged when 
they appeared before Congressman WALTER. 

A national political campaign will soon 
commence. The majority of the people are 
looking with anxious eyes on Government 
Officials, and those endeavoring to unseat 
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thenr, to see who will best cooperate with, 
endorse and fight alongside of the congres- 
sional committees in exposing the enemy 
from within that works for the enemy from 
without. 





The Paper Curtain Around the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, April 2, 1956, the Macon News, 
a.daily newspaper published at Macon, 
Ga., carried an editorial entitled “The 
Paper Curtain Around the South.” That 
editorial is so completely true that I wish 
that everyone could have the opportunity 
of reading it. The editorial is as follows: 

Grover Hall, Jr., of the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser, is doing for the Deep South what 
Jack Kilpatrick, of the Richmond News- 
Leader did for Virginia. Both, solely through 
the power and fire and brilliance of their 
editorial pages, are leaders in the fight to 
show that the South has a case, and a good 
one, for desiring to maintain segregation. 

Southern newspapers edited for southern 
people by southern editors ought to be in- 
spired and enrolled in this fight against the 
hypocrisy of the northern press. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are some southern pa- 
pers which, through absentee ownership, lack 
of courage, or lack of conviction, act as if 
the furor over desegregation is beneath 
comment. 

The Montgomery Advertiser has vigorously 
attacked an old target of ours: the paper 
curtain through which northern newspapers 
and magazine editors clearly see the faults 
of the South, but which prevents them from 
seeing their own situations. In many in- 
stances where both races exist in large num- 
bers, this results in as strict a segregation 
policy as can be found in Dixie. 

“Do as I say, not as I do,” these Yankeeland 
journalists seem to be telling us. 

Editor Hall put a staff writer to checking 
the society editors of a number of non- 
southern big-city dailies by phone. “Do you 
publish Negro bridal photos in your society 
section?” they were asked. 

The New York Times (“all the news that’s 
fit to print”) had published one in its entire 
history. The New York Herald Tribune had 
printed “four or five” in its lifetime. The 
New York Journal-American, none. These 
three newspapers are published in an area 
including more than 1 million Negroes in its 
population. 

Chicago has nearly 700,000 Negroes, but the 
Chicago Daily Tribune (“world’s greatest 
newspaper”) has never used a picture of a 
Negro bride in its society section. Neither 
has the Los Angeles Times. 

The Washington Post printed a Negro 
bridal photo once and received so many pro- 
tests from white readers that no pictures of 
any brides are used. The society editor of the 
Detroit Free Press reacted nervously to the 
Advertiser’s inquiry, admitted none had been 
published recently, asked time to think it 
over and submit an answer by mail, and then 
apparently forgot about it. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch society de- 
partment doesn’t use photos of colored 
brides and always delicately suggests that 
there are Negro publications in the city 
which will print them. 

There is a large Negro population in each 
of these cities. Presumably there is Negro 
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society in each of these communities, and 
naturally there are brides from among in- 
fluential and respected Negro families. Yet 
these papers want to mix the races in the 
schools and segregate on the society pages 
where their white readérs might object. 
Most southern papers, on the other hand, 
make no bones about wanting to Keep the 
races segregated and segregate within their 
pages by running some Negro bridal pictures 
in their special colored sections. 

Having by enterprise found all this out, 
Hall, editor of the Advertiser, offered the 
story to the Associated Press. The Mont- 
gomery AP bureau chief questioned the wis- 
dom of filing the story. The Atlanta bureau 
took a quick look and decided it was not of 
interest to the public, so the story of north- 
ern racial discrimination was not relayed to 
other papers for publication. 

The Associated Press is a cooperative news- 
gathering venture, jointly owned by all mem- 
ber newspapers. But it is controlled by a 
board of directors dominated by the big 
northern papers. 

The other big wire service, the United 
Press, is a private corporation controlled by 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain inter- 
ests. We have ourselves seen instructions 
from New York to United Press in Atlanta 
concerning the handling or substitution of 
words in racial stories. 

This instance of how northern papers give 
intensive coverage to southern segregation 
while following a policy of segregation on 
their own society pages is only one of numer- 
ous other similar hypocrisies. 

The only way the South can break through 
the paper curtain which nonsouthern pub- 
lications have erected around us is to tell the 
story and to keep telling and keep telling it. 

The South is not alone in this fight. There 
are millions of people in the North and the 
West who support the South’s position, but 
the paper curtain prevents us from ever hear- 
ing much about it. — 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there is 
anyone in public life that is not familiar 
with this paper curtain referred to in the 
above quoted article. The newspapers 
have a great responsibility and privilege. 
I commend the Macon News for this 
splendid article and I hope that all news- 
papers in our country will follow its 
example. 


Aspects of the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with various farm measures un- 
der consideration of the House, it is per- 
tinent to note at this time that the idea of 
taking cropland out of production in or- 
der to limit general agricultural output is 
not new. It was carried on very exten- 
sively in the early days of the New Deal 
by Secretary Wallace. 

In fact, the original AAA program very 
closely resembled present proposals. It 
will be recalled that the original program 
was predicated on the allotment or quota 
system with limits fixed for the output of 
each farm to be administered by an Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
proposing to pay farmers for taking their 
jJand out of crop production, 
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As the law first operated in 1933, the 
individual wheat grower signed a con- 
tract with AAA to decrease his wheat 
acreage by 15 percent in the first con- 
tract and then he received a bounty of 
30 cents a bushel on a percentage of his 
crops. Almost at the same time cotton 
and tobacco were covered and the rental 
of the land taken out of production was 
fixed according to the valuation of the 
land. Cotton growers, for example, were 
paid from $7 to $20 an acre depending 
upon the previous average yield of the 
land. 

The Government hoped to take 10 mil- 
lion acres out of cotton then in the 
ground and actually that quantity of 
cotton was plowed under and the poten- 
tial cotton crop for the year thus reduced 
by 4 million bales. In 1934 a similar 
program was inaugurated for corn, tying 
in a hog-reduction program. The ob- 
jective was to reduce corn output by 20 
to 30 percent and hog output by 25 per- 
cent. Corngrowers would receive 30 
cents a bushel based on the appraised 
yield of the corn acreage rented. In 
that 1934 campaign about 1,150,000 
signed by producers taking about 13 mil- 
lion acres of corn out of production and 
reducing hogs by about 13 million. 

When these programs were underway, 
then came one of the worst droughts in 
a generation. In addition to the pro- 
duction cuts made by the Government, 
Mother Nature in her own caprice cut 
the corn crop until the original reduc- 
tion program of AAA was actually 
doubled. The result was the smallest 
crop in 40 years. Because of the rela- 
tionship between the corn supply and 
hog production, the raisers of hogs like- 
wise reduced far beyond the intended 
figures and cut the numberof hogs about 
28 million head to about 35 percent of 
the base for 1932-33 production. 

The 1934 curtailment operations in 
corn and hogs cost the Government over 
$350 million, the bulk of which went into 
the Corn Belt States, as presumably the 
bulk of payments under the proposed 
1956 soil-bank measure would go. In 
those 2 years certain growers were paid 
$200 million for taking acreage out of 
production. The second cotton curtail- 
ment program started in the beginning 
of 1934 when 2-year contracts were 
offered to the farmers. Over a million 
individual contracts were signed under 
this program in which the Secretary of 
Agriculture rented and took out of pro- 
duction some 15 million acres and paid 
the growers about $115 million for cut- 
ting down the cotton acreage. The to- 
bacco crop in 1934 at about the same 
time was reduced about one-third below 
production in the base years. Rice fol- 
lowed suit. 

In the light of the drought of 1934, 
however, the following year what acre- 
age not only did not shrink any further, 
but certain growers increased their sow- 
ing in 1935 by 6 million acres. You will 
recall that the Supreme Court decision 
in January 1936 declared the AAA pro- 
gram unconstitutional and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture thereupon revamped 
its program building it around the vol- 
untary system of conservation of land 


by which farmers were given direct pay- 
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ments for certain soil-conservation prac- 
tices. The above figures were taken in 
the main from an article in Hoard’s 
Dairyman magazine by Mr. A. B. Genung, 
of the New England Farm Foundation, 
and I believe that the statements pre- 
sented are correct in every respect. 

I desire to illustrate by presenting this 
statement that, insofar as Congress is 
concerned regarding the agricultural 
program, in one part of it at least, we 
are right back where we started from 
in 1933 when cotton was plowed under, 
little pigs were wastefully slaughtered, 
and the principle of scarcity was pur- 
sued as a national agricultural policy. 

I think that all Members of this body 
are exceedingly anxious to help the 
farmers of the Nation. I would like to 
state that I, for one, do not believe that 
this Nation can long remain prosperous 
if over one-third of its population on 
the farms and in related activities are 
suffering from declining income. 

It is certainly unsound and unjust to 
make the farmer buy in a protected mar- 
ket and sell in an unprotected one. It 
is unfair to apply price fixing to farm 
products in an otherwise free economy. 

But it is also very unsound to tax the 
American people billions of dollars to 
support farm prices at a high parity level 
and as a result roll up in the warehouses 
of the Nation unprecedented, huge, and 
growing surpluses that hang like a black 
cloud over domestic and foreign mar- 
kets and thereby serve to defer indefi- 
nitely the sound, permanent solution of 
farm problems that must be found some 
day, if we are to keep the American 
economy sound, healthy, and free. 

On the other hand, I believe that any 
program we adopt should follow a line 
of sanity, soundness, and prudence and 
should be tied to our American enter- 
prise system of which the American 
farm is probably about the best exam- 
ple. Let us seek solutions, not be along 
the lines of mass regimentation and price 
controls because those are the discred- 
ited methods of collectivism rather than 
the successful practices of free enter- 
prise. 

I hope that the Congress will work 
out a satisfactory program to solve the 
farm problem in the national interest 
as well as in the interest of the farmers. 


Menominee Indians of Wisconsin Thank 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee for Consid- 
erate Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


_Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a delega- 
tion of Menominee Indians from Wis- 
consin recently visited Washington to 
testify before the Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs in support of 
H. R. 9280, a bill to provide that the ter- 
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mination of Federal supervision over the 
Menominees must be accompanied by 
the consent of the tribe and by protec- 
tion for their forest. The following 
tribute to the Indian Affairs Subcommit- 
tee and to its able chairman, the Honor- 
able JAMES A. HALEY, paid by James G. 
Frechette, of the Menominee Indian Ad- 
visory Council, of Keshena, Wis., who 
was chairman of-the delegation to Wash- 
ington, was published in the Shawano 
(Wis.) Evening Leader of Saturday, 
March 31, 1956: 

FaITH RESTORED IN UNITED STATES, Says 

FRECHETTE ON DELEGATES RETURN 


The following report on the Menominee 
Indian delegation’s trip to Washington is by 
James G. Frechette, advisory council chair- 
man. 

The Menominee tribal delegation is very 
grateful that the House Indian Affairs sub- 
committee has favorably reported out H. R. 
9280 (Congressman Reuss’ bill), the bill to 
provide for the consent of the tribe and 
protection for our forests in connection with 
the termination of Federal supervision, 


During our stay in Washington we testified 
bef6re the committee that the Menominee 
Indian people had unanimously voted for 
this bill. The important accomplishment of 
this action is not realized by many people; 
hence, so much opposition and criticism had 
to be overcome by our delegation. There is 
only one place where the Menominee Indian 
Tribe will have an opportunity to be heard 
on the dangers that we now see as a result 
of Public Law 399, the Federal termination 
bill, and that is to get the attention of the 
committees of Congress that have to deal 
with Indian affairs. The only way you can 
get this attention is by the introduction of a 
bill. It was surprising to the delegation to 
find so many good friends of the Indian 
people anxious to see that this tribe is fully 
protected in the future. Not only have we 
met new friends but the many leaders and 
telegrams that were sent to Washington sup- 
porting our cause was very gratifying. We 
also had the support of some very fine Ameri- 
can organizations; we wish to have them 
know how grateful we are for their interest 
in our affairs. 

Even though Congressman MELvIN R. 
Larrp, of the Seventh Congressional District, 
did not support the Reuss bill, we are sin- 
cerely grateful to him that he supported the 
cause of the tribe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay for the cost of the studies 
and planning that is necessary under the 
termination bill. It was through the work 
of all of us that the Laird bill, H. R. 6218, 
was allowed to remain as a separate bill. 
Congressman Revuss, at our suggestion, gra- 
ciously had the funds part ef his bill re- 
moved so that Congressman Larrp’s bill 
would not in any way be affected by the 
amendments in H. R. 9280. 

We still feel there is a great deal of mis- 
understanding between all the parties in- 
volved in this termination move. We are at 
a loss to know why so much emphasis was 
placed on the Wisconsin Legislative Study 
Committee. Although we appreciate their 
help very much and we wish to continue the 
good work that has been done to date, the 
law still reads that the Menominee Indian 
Tribe must, by December 31, 1957, present 
a plan or plans to the Secretary of the In- 
terior which has the effect of relieving the 
Federal Government of all future respon- 
sibility to the Menominee Indian Tribe as a 
tribe of Indians. We still feel that this re- 
sponsibility must rest with the tribe and the 
future recommendations must come from 
the tribe; after all, what is the motivating 
plan behind the termination bill—isn’t Con- 
gress trying to prove that the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians are fully capable of handling 
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their own affairs? Our interpretation of this 
capability includes the hiring of experts and 
the seeking of good counsel and advice by 
people who we believe are in a position to 
give us such aid. Naturally we place the 
Wisconsin Legislative Study Committee in 
this position and above all, we wish to con- 
tinue the good relationship we established 
with the University of Wisconsin. These 
people have been concerned in the light of 
expert advice and in our estimation this was 
the outstanding move the tribe made in try- 
ing to meet the mandate’ of Public Law 399. 

If Congress will now follow the subcom- 
mittee’s action the tribe will be in a better 
position to do the planning necessary to in- 
sure the tribe adequate protection for its 
future economy. We are more confident 
that we can produce such a plan by Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, the date which the committee 
wrote into the bill as the target date. This 
would, in turn, give the tribe and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior a full year’s time to 
December 31, 1958 to determine whether the 
plan Was feasible or not. 

The reception we have received in Wash- 
ington restores our faith that the United 
States Government intends to respect our 
treaty rights and deal fairly with its Indian 
citizens, 


Mr. Speaker, the Shawano Evening 
Leader is a lively and well-edited daily 
newspaper serving Shawano County, in 
which most of the Menominee Reserva- 
tion is situated. For many years the 
Evening Leader has given wholehearted 
support to the Menominee Tribe in its 
struggle to protect the forest and to safe- 
guard the tribe’s future. An editorial 
comment on the report of the Menominee 
delegation, published on Tuesday, April 
3, 1956, follows: 

Tue Reuss AMENDMENT 


The Menominee Indian delegation has re- 
turned from a trip to Washington, D. C., and 
the Menominee leaders have expressed them- 
selves as pleased with the House subcom- 
mittee’s report of the Reuss bill. 

The Reuss bill provides for the consent 
of the Menominee Tribe before Federal ter- 
mination is effected and further provides for 
the protection of the Indian forests. 

This measure must still be approved by the 
full committee of the House and must pass 
the House and Senate before it becomes law. 
Thus the proposal which the Menominee 
officials are happy with is still not yet a 
reality. 

As Mr. James Frechette, the chairman of 
the Menominee Advisory Council, has pointed 
out the law as of now reads that the Meno- 
minee Indians must by December 31, 1957, 
present a plan to the Secretary of the In- 
terior—which has the effect of relieving the 
United States Government of all responsibil- 
ity to the Indians. 

It is right and ‘proper that responsibility 
should be placed upon the Menominees to 
work out a plan by which their assets would 
be protected. It is, and should be, their job 
to work out their own future destiny in 
cooperation with the University of Wiscon- 
sin specialists and the members of the State 
Indian committee. 

At the same time, they are entitled to as- 
surance that there will be adequate pro- 
tection of their property during the process 
of termination. The recommendations of 
the Indian subcommittee best assures the 
tribe of the protection it is entitled to have. 

What happens to the Menominee assets 
ultimately will be the responsibility of the 
Menominees themselves. But in connection 
with termination they are entitled to con- 
gressional assurance that their property will 
be protected. Therefore the Congress should 
not hesitate in enacting the Reuss amend- 
ment. 
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Camp Drum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Water- 
town Daily Times, the largest newspaper 
in my district, having to do with the im- 
portant question of a permanent status 
for Camp Drum. 

Here is one of the few camps that can 
train a division, give them winter train- 
ing, and so far the Army has refused to 
put it on a permanent status although 
they have put several down south on that 
same status. This camp is near the big 
centers of population in the northeast- 
ern part of the United States and a logi- 
cal place for permanent training. 

When I tried to get the Air Force to 
use Camp Drum in place of spending 
millions and millions of dollars on a new 
installation at Plattsburg the Army re- 
fused to give up Camp Drum for that 
purpose and still they only use it for 
summer training. 

If a big corporation ran their invest- 
ments in big installations the way the 
Army and Air Force do they would soon 
go bankrupt. This big expensive instal- 
lation should be used, and I hope the 
Members of the House will read this edi- 
torial and use their influence toward 
that end: 

Camp Drum 


Once again the Department of the Army 
has turned down Camp Drum as a perma- 
nent installation. Congressman CLARENCE E. 
KILBURN was so informed yesterday through 
a communication from Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker. Congressman KILBURN 
proposes to continue his efforts to put the 
camp on a full-time year-round basis. He is 
justified in continuing this effort because 
certainly the answer that the Army gave yes- 
terday was inadequate. 

The Army talks about reviewing its re- 
quirements for permanent installations so as 
to determine the most efficient and econom- 
ical utilization of facilities, based upon mili- 
tary requirements and long-range estimates 
pertaining to the troop strength of the Army. 
There is an explanation that is an explana- 
tion. 

It is odd indeed that the generals who have 
had anything to do with this Camp Drum 
always emphasize its value as a year-round 
installation but nevertheless find few who 
will listen to them in the highest reaches of 
the Army. Recall the remarks of all the 
generals who come up to the camp from time 
to time to inspect it and to plan its future. 
They all comment the same way, that the 
camp is important not only in times of peace, 
but in times of war, that it should be a year- 
round operation. General Crittenberger, 
former First Army commander, now retired, 
said so on several occasions; General Dahl- 
quist, the former commandant of the Army 
field forces, and his predecessor, Gen. Mark 
Clark. They, of course, are out of the Army 
now, having earned, because of their judg- 
ment and able service to the country, an 
honorabie retirement. On the other hand, 
up-and-coming generals like Lt. Gen. Bruce 
Clarke have counseled often and loudly in 
behalf of greater Camp Drum utilization. 
The counsel seems always to fall on deaf 
ears. 
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Congressman Kiigurn is on strong ground 
when he continues to present the cause for 
keeping the camp open. The Department of 
the Army says no, and it appears that the 
Congressman has another big assignment 
ahead of him. That assignment is changing 
the negative approach of the Army to a 
positive approach. This whole area stands 
ready to back the Congressman in any way 
_ that it can when he makes his new effort. 





Correcting an Injustice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
pioneer days of aviation, a courageous 
Wisconsin man demonstrated that the 
airplane could be used as an effective 
weapon in naval warfare. That man 
was the late Gen. Billy Mitchell. His 
contribution to the defense of our coun- 
try has never been officially recognized. 
The honor is long overdue. The justice 
of such action is ably expressed in an 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
Sheboygan, (Wis.) Press, which I request 
permission to include in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD. The editorial follows: 

CORRECTING AN INJUSTICE 


Representative Cart Vinson, of Georgia, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, is opposing a resolution to posthu- 
mously commission Billy Mitchell as a major 
general. 

His contention is that the resolution 

*would have the general effect of eliminating 
from the record the verdict of the Army 
court martial that tried and convicted 
Mitchell. Vinson believes that it is for his- 
tory to decide whether Mitchell was right 
or wrong. 

William Mitchell, who died February 19, 
1936, was a controversial figure for most of 
his 56 years. He served in France during 
World War I as commander of the American 
Army Air Service and continued to hold that 
position after the war. He held the rank of 
brigadier general. 

Mitchell became an international figure in 
1921, when he demonstrated to the world 
that planes could sink a battleship. The 
German battleship Ostfriesland, a war prize, 
was selected as the target of bombs released 
from planes. As distinguished guests aboard 
the transport Henderson watched in awe, 
the fledgling American Air Force, led by 
Mitchell himself, blew the battleship to the 
bottom of the sea. Mitchell and his sup- 
porters said the demonstration proved the 
battleship was obsolete as then designed. It 
proved that airplanes were supreme over 
all ships at sea unless ample air protection 
was available. 

Later the same year Mitchell’s planes were 
permitted to conduct a new demonstration 
against the battleship Alabama, obsolete and 
retired. The first bomb released by the 
squadron sank the ship almost immediately. 

However, the Navy refused to accept the 
evidence. There were also differences of 
opinion in the Army. As a result of his 
strong advocacy of air over naval power, 
Mitchell was reduced to the rank of colonel 
in April 1925 and shunted off to Texas. When 
the Navy’s dirigible, Shenandoah, was 
wrecked that year during a storm over Ohio 
with the loss of 14 men, Mitchell charged 
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that the high command of both the Army 
and the Navy were “guilty of incompetency, 
criminal negligence, and almost treasonable 
administration of the national defense.” 
The charges led to a court-martial in which 
Mitchell was found guilty of insubordination. 
He was sentenced “to be suspended from 
rank, command, and duty with forfeiture of 
all pay and allowance for 5 years.” 

President Coolidge confirmed the verdict 
and sentence on January 26, 1926. The same 
day Mitchell resigned from the Army. 

There have been repeated efforts since 
then to correct as far as possible the injus- 
tice that was done to Mitchell. The post- 
humous award of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor was voted in 1946. The effort now 
is to restore the rank to which he was en- 
titled as the result of his services to the 
country by amending the records of the De- 
partment of the Army “so as to carry Colonel 
Mitchell as a major general at the time of 
his death.” The Army has interposed no 
objections to the resolution, 

Our opinion is that history has passed 
judgment on Billy Mitchell and that this 
judgment is entirely in his favor. He pointed 
the way. Had his ideas won prompt accept- 
ance, a great many of the sea losses in the 
early days of World War II might have been 
averted. Adoption of the resolution by Con- 
gress, we are sure, would reflect the desires of 
the American people. 





Worse Than No Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 m 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I am inserting in the 
Recorp for the consideration of every 
Member who is really interested in solv- 
ing the farm problem the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of April 7: 

Worse THAN No BILL 

Practically everyone admits that the make- 
shift farm bill which has been hammered 
together by the Senate-House conferees, isn’t 
much of a bill, and it was no surprise when 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation said: “It is 
too late for a soil-bank plan to be of any 
benefit to farmers this year.” 

Speaking before the Bankers Club of Chi- 
cago, Shuman said: 

“Even if legislation were adopted within 
the next week, it still would require at least 
60 days to work out the administration de- 
tails, inform farmers and put the program 
into operation. This would mean that 
farmers would have to plow up crops if they 
wished to participate in the soil bank, and 
I don’t think such a wasteful and destruc- 
tive plan would set well with the American 
people.” 

We don’t think so either, Mr. Shuman, and 
we agree with you when you say: “Farmers 
will have every justification for holding Con- 
gress accountable for any bad farm legisla- 
tion they might pass now under the guise of 
the urgency of the situation. * * * The only 
way Congress can make up for the political 
juggling that has been carried on at the ex- 
pense of the farmer and the general public 
is to stay on the job until it develops a sound 
farm bill in the long-time interest of agri- 
culture.” 
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What’s wrong with the makeshift bill? 
Here are five cardinal faults, as explained by 
Secretary Benson: 

1. Mandatory 90 percent of parity supports 
for 6 basic commodities—a program for 6 
commodities isn’t a program for agriculture. 

2. Dual parity for wheat, corn, cotton, and 
peanuts—a double standard which would 
make a joke of parity, and which would make 
parity a statistical stairway to the Promised 
Land. 

8. Multiple price plan for wheat—it would 
hurt the small farmer by cutting his income 
and would increased the redtape which he 
abhors. 

4. Mandatory price supports for feed grain. 

5. A boost in price supports for dairy 
products. 

“Together,” said Benson, “these proposals 
add up to a hodgepodge which would in- 
crease surpluses as fast as the soil bank 
would reduce them. I see no logic in spend- 
ing a billion dollars to pull down surpluses 
and spending another billion to pile them 
higher.” 

The President is expected to veto the 
emasculated farm bill, and if he does it may 
not prove to be the political hazard many 
experts fear. For there are many farmers 
like Shuman, who would prefer no farm bill 
at all to a bad bill—and who would prefer 
to wait for one that makes sense. This could 
be possible after the election heat has cooled 
down. 





To Seek a Permanent Cure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Muncie (Ind.) Star of March 
27, 1956: 

To SEEK A PERMANENT CURE 


Hoosier Senator HoMEeR CaPEHART has 
offered to the Senate a farm proposal which 
may justifiably be called exciting. It is a 
proposal that Government research in the 
industrial uses of farm products, long carried 
out on a limited scale by the Department 
of Agriculture, be elevated to the status of 
the major phase of the farm program. 

All of American industrial experience sug- 
gests that Senator CaPprenartT is merely stating 
@ simple truth in saying that the possibili- 
ties of expanding the market for farm goods 
by this means are limitless. 


Expansion of the farm market is the only 
kind of measure which can possibly bring 
permanent solution of the farm problem. 
The opposite measure—reduction of supply— 
has been the objective of the present Fed- 
eral program since its inception during the 
New Deal. To date all the effort directed at 
this objective over more than 20 years has 
not been able to bring even a single season’s 
respite from the problem. If the program 
ever were successful in shrinking production 
to the size of the market, there could be no 
sense of assurance that the market would 
not then contract further and bring the 
problem back. 

If on the other hand relief from the prob- 
lem can be obtained by expanding the mar- 
ket to absorb the existing production, even 
if production then expanded further, as it 
undoubtedly would, still there would be 
every possibility that a continued balance 
could be maintained by perpetuating the ex- 
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pansive trend of the market, once estab- 
lished. 5 

We hope Congress will be quick to grasp 
the potentialities of this proposal. 

We question the proposition that the idea 
should be implemented by creating a new 
administrative agency and a new section in 
the Department of Agriculture. To be sure 
this has been the standard method of 
launching a project in Washington over the 
past 25 years or so. But it is not necessarily 
the best method. 

The establishment of new agencies would 
be dramatic. But it also would be time con- 
suming. Funds and energies for a consid- 
erable period at the start of the program 
would be dissipated in the building of a new 
segment of bureaucracy. Only when it has 
firmly laid the groundwork for its own per- 
petuation and expansion is a new Federal 
bureau ready to go to work at the task as- 
signed to it. 

It might be more effective to put the funds 
and energy into direct expansion of the 
existing research program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Surely sufficient em- 
phasis could be achieved in the passage of 
the act to give the program initial impetus 
equivalent to that achieved by the psychol- 
ogy of establishing a new agency. 

The basic proposal is a good one. The 
mechanics are important to the end that 
energy be applied as soon and as directly 
as possible to the achievement of the mis- 
sion, with a minimum of diversion into the 
fields of new buildings, new plants, and new 
staffs. 

Senator CapeHart has hold of something. 





Do Nothing for Whom? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I in- : 


clude in my remarks the following inter- 
esting and sound editorial entitled, “Do 
Nothing for Whom?” appearing in the 
Boston Post of April 3, 1956: 

Do NoTHING FOR WHOM? 


Republican strategists are toying with the 
idea of labeling the 2d session of the 84th 
Congress a “do-nothing” Congress because 
the Congress, according to the spokesman, 
has not enacted legislation requested by 
President Eisenhower. 

GOP planners may have the good sense to 
think it over before they let themselves in 
for a severe boxing around from organized 
groups apart from the Democratic Party who 
may very well inquire, “Do nothing—for 
whom?” 

President Eisenhower submitted 201 re- 
quests to Congress in his several addresses 
between January 5 and March 19. These in- 
clude the state of the Union, farm program, 
school budget, economic report, health, na- 
tional parks, immigration, and foreign-aid 
messages. 

The Congress is at the moment weighing 25 
of this number in the farm bill which is in a 
conference committee. The President may 
not like what Congressmen are doing with 
his requests for farm legislation, but it can- 
not be claimed they are doing nothing. 

The 201 requests submitted, however, in- 
clude 62 requests submitted to previous ses- 
sions of Congress which were turned down 
and which have now been resubmitted. It 
is reasonable to say that Congress has acted 
once on 62 of the requests in previous ses- 
sions. There are 56 requests having to do 
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with foreign policy, but the major bill is the 
one seeking $4,900,000,000 for foreign aid for 
fiscal 1957, and the requests, 7 in number, 
surrounding that bill. 

There is always the danger of calling at- 
tention to the fact that important groups 
have been slighted in the President's re- 
quests for legislation, and that the farmers, 
who seek immediate relief, would get little 
of immediate assistance from the President’s 
proposals, 

In 1948, when former President Truman 
assailed the 80th Congress with such suc- 
cess, it was an alliance of labor and farm 
voters who accounted for the astounding 
success of Truman‘s campaign. 

The President has only eight requests for 
labor legislation, one for equal pay for equal 
work, and the other for Federal regulation of 
private health and welfare funds, and renews 
six old requests. Similarly he has only 6 
requests for military and veterans’ legisla- 
tion; all but 2 of these renewed requests were 
turned down previously by Congress. 

Only two tax proposals came from the 
President; 1 to continue existing corporation 
taxes for a year, and the other to continue 
existing excise tax rates for a year. The rest 
of six tax requests are renewals of previ- 
ously rejected requests, none of which would 
give the broad base of the taxpayers any 
tax relief. 

In 1948 the Truman do-nothing charges 
against the 80th Congress specified that 
nothing had been done for the majority of 
taxpayers, which is a very different kind of 
appeal from charging a Congress with doing 
nothing because it finds nothing politically 
appealing in a President’s program. 





Tribute to “Lightning Joe” Collins, Noted 
Louisiana-Born Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a great 
soldier has just retired from the United 
States Army. 

I would have liked to have written 
something about the retirement of 
Joseph Lawton Collins who was ap- 
pointed to the United States Military 
Academy from my congressional] district, 
but my old colleague, Charles L. Dufour, 
of the New Orleans States, has written a 
better piece and expressed much more 
eloquently what I would have liked to 
have done. 

Instead of an attempt to gild the lily 
I prefer to submit for the perpetual rec- 
ord the column which Mr. Dufour wrote 
upon the occasion of General Collins’ re- 
tirement and to take this opportunity 
of concurring in Mr. Dufour’s observa- 
tions. 

It was my privilege to return to New 
Orleans with- General Collins when he 
was given a hero’s welcome following 
the end of the World War. At the city- 
wide banquet which was given in his 
honor it was also my privilege to pre- 
sent him to his friends and neighbors 
from the city which sent him to West 
Point. 

Mr. Dufour expresses the sentiments 
of all Louisianians in this piece on Gen- 
eral Collins, 
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Here it is: 
TRIBUTE TO “LIGHTNING Joe” CoLuIns, NoTep 
LOUISIANA-BoRN SOLDIER 


(By Charles L. Dufour) 


After 45 years in the United States Army, 
Louisiana's most noted soldier since P. G. T. 
Beauregard has retired. 

I speak of Gen. J. Lawton “Lightning Joe” 
Collins, VII Corps commander in Europe in 
World War II and later Chief of Staff in 
Washington. 

“Lightning Joe” called on President Eisen- 
hower at the White House yesterday as part 
of his mustering out and he got from his 
old chief a warm “good luck to you, boy.” 

General Collins was one of the great Amer- 
ican soldiers of World War II. His first mis- 
sion after landing at Utah beach was to move 
across the Cotetin Peninsula and cut it in 
two to isolate and capture Cherbourg. 

On June 26, 20 days after the invasion of 
France, Cherbourg fell to Joe Collins’ troops. 

“General Collins had conducted against it 
a relentless offensive,’’ wrote General Eisen- 
hower in Crusade in Europe, his war mem- 
oirs, “and as a result of the operation justi- 
fied his nickname, ‘Lightning Joe.’ ” 

Joe Collins’ next contribution came in a 
holding operation at Mortain, where the Ger- 
mans poured in heavy tanks and powerful in- 
fantry elements to prevent an American 
breakout from the peninsula. 

Several years ago, when Gen. Collins was at 
Tulane to receive an honorary degree, he 
spoke briefly at the T-Club breakfast on 
the similarity of modern war to football. 

“In both,” he said, “the strategy is to hit 
the enemy where he does not expect us to 
strike. And the tactics are similar. The line 
buck or quick opener in football has its 
equivalent in battle in the penetration. The 
envelopment is equivalent to the end run.” 

And then General Collins cited as an ex- 
ample of blocking in war, the great defensive 
battle at Mortain in August 1944. 

“The Germans, pouring in everything they 
could to contain us in the Cherbourg Penin- 
sula, counterattacked powerfully at Mor- 
tain,” said General Collins. “It was the priv- 
ilege of my corps to be in that great defen- 
sive battle and while we blocked, Georgie 
Patton and his Third Army made an end run 
into the open for the breakout.” 

What Ike thought of “Lightning Joe’s” 
blocking, he puts into his book: “Had the 
German tanks and infantry succeeded in 
breaking through at Mortain, the predica- 
ment of all troops beyond that point would 
have been serious.” 

As the Allies swept across France to the 
German frontier “Lightning Joe’s” divisions 
found themselves before Aachen, one of the 
gateways into Germany. “The city was 
stubbornly and fiercely defended,’ wrote 
Eisenhower, “but Collins, with his VII Corps, 
carried out the attack so skillfully that by 
October 13 he had surrounded the garrison 
and entered:the city.” 

In the famous Battle of the Bulge, Gen- 
eral Collins’ men fought with distinction. 
When the Rhine was reached it was Collins’ 
job to capture Cologne. “The VII Corps,” 
wrote Eisenhower, “was quickly able to be- 
gin its southward attack, and from that 
moment on success attended us everywhere 
along the front.” The VII Corps met heavy 
resistance at first, but overcame it. 

Continued Eisenhower. “It continued a 
spectacular advance and on March 5 was on 
the outskirts of Cologne. We had calcu- 
lated that this city would be stubbornly de- 
fended, as Aachen had been. * * * By the 
afternoon of March 7, Collins had taken over 
the whole city. Since we had éstimated that 
his corps would be engaged there for a period 
of days in a heavy seige, the quick capture 
had the effect of providing us with additional 
divisions to exploit other victories to the 
south.” 

In every operation, General Collins justi- 
fied the “Lightning Joe” label he had re- 
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ceived early in the invasion. His VII Corps, 
as Eisenhower summed it up “had been in 
the original assault against the Normandy 
beaches and soon thereafter had captured 
Cherbourg, had fought all the way across 
northwest Europe from the coast of France 
to the river Elbe.” 

Speed was the hallmark of “Lightning 
Joe” Collins and he knew how to inspire it 
in ‘his men. General Eisenhower tells the 
story of how he got action in bridging the 
Rhine. 

He summoned the corps engineer Col. 
Mason J. Young, and said: “Young, I believe 
you can put a bridge across the river in 12 
hours. What kind of a prize do you want 
me to give you for doing it in less time than 
that?” 

“I don’t want anything,” replied Young, 
“but if you can promise a couple of cases of 
champagne to my men we shall certainly try 
to win them.” 

“All right,” said Collins, “I’ll get the cham- 
pagne if you get me a bridge in less than 12 
hours.” 

In 10 hours and 11 minutes, the 330-yard 
bridge was completed. 

At the start, I said that Joe Collins was 
Louisiana’s greatest soldier since Beauregard. 
I would like to amend that, I think “Light- 
ning Joe” is Louisiana’s greatest soldier. 


The ILO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, over a period of some months 
now the question has been raging as to 
the advisability of continuing the partic- 
ipation of the United States in the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. This 
has been spearheaded by Mr. William L. 
McGrath, an employer representative. 

I, having participated in this confer- 
ence on four different occasions, am very 
much opposed to such a notion. The 
International Labor Organization has 
been a valuable instrument among the 
nations to raise the standard of em- 
ployees. A thought often overlooked is 
that raising the standard of living in 
underprivileged nations opens up mar- 
kets for United States goods. Therefore, 
it is good business. 

With your permission, I am including 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times of Saturday, April 7, which 
is an extremely good review dealing 
with this subject: 

In DEFENSE OF THE ILO 

Attacks on the International Labor Organi- 
zation, spearheaded by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, urgently call for a 
rally in its defense. “One of the oldest and 
most useful international instruments for 
the development of a better way of life for 
all people,” President Eisenhower has 
called it. 

The drive to discredit the organization has 
grown out of ‘the complaints of William L. 
McGrath, the most recent United States 
employer delegate. He has charged that the 
participation of Communist states in the 
ILO has made a mockery of its tripartite, 
employer-labor-government character, and 
has recommended that the United States 
pull out, or at least refuse to name another 
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employer delegate. However, the chamber 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers have recently nominated Charles H. 
Smith, Jr., for appointment by the Presi- 
dent—but only for 1 year. In the meantime 
both organizations have called for Executive 
and congressional investigations of the ILO 
to find out whether this country should 
continue as a member. 

We see no need for any such inquiry. The 
ILO’s record, open to anyone who takes the 
time to scan it, supports the President’s ap- 
praisal and documents the conclusion that 
the United States should not only continue 
its membership, but also increase its finan- 
cial support. ‘To do otherwise would merely 
strengthen the Communist influence, which 
is surely just what the chamber is seeking 
to avoid. 

The recent acceptance of the U.S. S. R. as 
a member of the ILO did, of course, accentu- 
ate a weakness in its present structure—a 
structure designed to give employers and 
labor together an equal representation with 
governments in its councils. This aim is 
deflected when a government is the em- 
ployer and workers are state employees, as 
in the U. S. S. R. and other Communist 
countries todey—and that goes also for most 
Fascist-type dictatorships. Im these cases 
governments get more influence than was 
originally intended. On the other hand, 
this situation is not nearly as serious as it 
may seem to the uninformed. 

In the first place, the ILO itself is get- 
ting set to deal with this very problem. A 
special committee has recently made a thor- 
ough study of the degree of independence of 
employers and labor in every member coun- 
try, to be used in deciding whether repre- 
sentation changes should be made. _ Also, 
the Communists have very little influence 
in the ILO, even as things stand today. The 
voting strength of the 8 Communist coun- 
tries on the governing body is only 1 to 39, 
while in the organization as a whole they 
have but 32 out of the 284 total votes. The 
U. S. S. R. has so far failed completely to 
retard ILO activities directed against 
Communist practices. What influence it 
has will obviously be less if the United 
States continues as a member than if 
we should withdraw. (Those who want an 
excellent digest of the facts should write 
to the United States Department of Labor 
for its memorandum of February 1, 1956, on 
United States Participation in the ILO). 

Furthermore, we do not share the doubts 
of the chamber of commerce about the value 
of the ILO in general. We agree with J. D. 
Zellerbach, United States employer delegate 
to the ILO from 1945 to 1948, who recently 
testified before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, that the ILO “has helped pro- 
mote our national interests in many useful 
ways.” Among others, he said, “it has en- 
couraged positive programs for alleviating 
poverty, insecurity, and human exploitation, 
which are among the principal causes of so- 
cial upheaval, revolution, and war.” As he 
said, abandonment of our ILO membership 
would be morally and politicall indefensible. 


Ray Willis—A Lovable Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Tuesday, April 10, 1956 
Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Liberty (Ind.) Herald of March 
29, 1956: 
Ray WiLuis—A LOVABLE MAN 


Raymond Eugene Willis was a lovable man. 
He was a type seldom seen in American poli- 
tics. It is doubtful if any man in the State 
had more friends than Willis. 

When he died last week, at the age of 80, 
his passing left sadness in many hearts, and 
by no means all of them Republican hearts. 

Willis was primarily a newspaperman, even 
though he left it for the United States Sen- 
ate in 1941 after his second campaign. He 
was the Republican nominee in 1938 and was 
defeated. 

But. he came back 2 years later to win by 
the largest majority ever rolled up by a sena- 
torial candidate in the State’s history. It 
was @ memory that gave him satisfaction in 
later life after his own party denied him the 
nomination for reelection in 1946. 

But this treatment never embittered Wil- 
lis. It must have hurt him, but he never 
complained. He accepted the verdict and he 
worked loyally for those who had opposed 
him. 

Willis enjoyed the friendship and confi- 
dence of many national figures, including 
the late Senator Taft and former Speaker of 
the House JosEPH W. MarTIN. 

He was the kind of a man who inspired 
confidence, and he always proved himself 
worthy of it. 

For most of his married life his wife was 
an invalid in a wheelchair. That was some- 
thing else of which he never complained. 
He lavished him love and loyalty upon her 
for more than half a century. 

It was typical of his character. 

Indiana has had many more colorful fig- 
ures in politics. 

But it never had one more steadfast than 
Ray Willis. 


The Black Market Nickel Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include three 
letters which I have received from Col. 
Willard F. Rockwell, chairman of the 
board of the Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., 
on the black market nickel situation. 

On March 15, 1956, and March 20, 
1956, I placed information in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD concerning the black 
market situation in the use of nickel by 
American manufacturers. I indicated 
the hardships that are being caused to 
many small businessmen particularly in 
the plating industry when they are forced 
to buy 6414-cent nickel at prices ranging 
from $2.50 to $3 per pound. 

I am enclosing with my remarks the 
three letters received from Col. Willard 
F. Rockwell, chairman of the board of 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. Colonel 
Rockwell states that: 

Inasmuch as our company paid over $750,- 
000 in 1955 directly for the purchase of black 
market nickel, and we do not furnish more 
than 7 percent of all the nickel plating re- 
quired on the 1955 output of 8 million pas- 
senger cars, I estimate that over $10 million 
was spent by the entire automotive industry. 
It is probable that much more was spent, 
because one of the “Big Three” bought all 
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the available Chinese coins in Asia which 
had a nickel content, and recovered the 
nickel—which is a very expensive process. 


He states further that: 


Since the first of the year, the Defense De- 
partment has announced that it will attempt 
to find out how much nickel allocated to mil- 
itary contractors was actually used, which 
may disclose how much found its way into 
the black market. We have absdlute proof 
that some steel companies have sold nickel 
which they received in excess of their re- 
quirements for military orders. 


More significant is the statement of 
Colonel Rockwell that: 

It is obvious that when big users are al- 
located only 25 percent of their require- 
ments at the quoted price, but can buy the 
balance of 75 percent by paying a 300 per- 
cent premium, there is no real shortage 
which could not be alleviated by sufficient re- 
lease from the Government’s stockpile to 
break the black market. 


I agree with this statement that there 
must be sufficient nickel available if any 
amount can be obtained on the black 
market at several times its regular mar- 
ket price. It also becomes more appar- 
ent every day that Dr. Flemming, as Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, is the key person to bring relief to 
the nickel users of this country. He is 
in the position to determine the ade- 
quacy of the stockpile. He also is in the 
position to see that parties who illegally 
sell defense-rated nickel, and there have 
been a number of these, should be prop- 
erly dealt with. He also has the pri- 
mary responsibility to see that businesses 
are kept in good condition and not forced 
to the wall since they are necessary for 
mobilization purposes. The Secretary of 
Commerce shares responsibility in this 
program since he has a duty to protect 
business and also to determine that the 
allocations of nickel are equitably made. 
The correspondence which I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp indicates that no one 
is doing a good job in determining the 
adequacy of allocations nor the uses to 
which allocated nickel are made. Copies 
of this correspondence are being referred 
to both Dr. Flemming and Secretary 
Weeks for comment. 

Mr. Speaker, these matters are of 
great concern to me. It appears that 
the situation is merely drifting with re- 
sponsible agencies sticking their heads 
in the sand.. Of most concern to me is 
the statement or inference by responsible 
businessmen that, “there may not be a 
defense need for the stockpile program 
for nickel with most of the world’s sup- 
ply in friendly hands in the Western 
Hemisphere; that there would be a sur- 
plus of nickel if the stockpile program 
were discontinued and that there must 
be some reason for the stockpile other 
than the defense need. Such inferences 
when analyzed lead to these queries: (a) 
Who is hurt and who profits by the stock- 
piling of nickel and an artificial short- 
age created thereby, and (b) who would 
profit and who would be hurt if the policy 
were changed? 

The letters follow: 

ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., March 23, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McCorMack: As a na- 

tive of Boston and an alumnus of Mechanic 
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Arts and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, I was very much pleased to have your 
letter of March 21 and to know that you are 
ready to take vigorous action on the nickel 
situation. 

If you will obtain the United States De- 
partment of Commerce report: “A Review of 
Nickel in the United States, 1946-56,” 
dated December 1955, you will find that most 
of my statistics are confirmed in that official 
report. On page 3, it states that 235 million 
pounds of nickel are assured to industry for 
1956, including defense requirements of 65 
million pounds. On page 5, you find this 
paragraph: 

“The industry also points to the im- 
portance of developing markets in the face 
of a surplus of nickel which will occur when 
the stockpile is completed. It is necessary 
to begin now to build markets toward an 
increased consumption goal. Achievement 
of this goal is deemed to be in the best in- 
terests of both industry and the Govern- 
ment.” 

I enclose photostat of page 38, which shows 
the damage being done to the plating in- 
dustry, its expansion, and its future, by the 
shortages. 

It is obvious that when big users are al- 
located only 25 percent of their requirements 
at the quoted price, but can buy the balance 
of 75 percent by paying a 300-percent pre- 
mium, there is no real shortage which could 
not be alleviated by sufficient release from 
the Government’s stockpile to break the 
black market. The Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation announced yesterday that there 
would be a 300-percent increase in the 
amount allocated to industry for the second 
quarter of 1956, compared to the first quarter 
of 1956. 

The enclosed memorandum on the Idahd 
Maryland Mines Corporation versus the 
United States may be of interest to you be- 
cause the Court of Claims has decided that 
the gold mine owners are entitled to damages 
as a result of the action of the War Produc- 
tion Board in closing the mines in 1942. 
The court found that there was no necessity 
for doing it, and there were no benefits to 
the war effort. As a result of this decision, 
it is quite possible that the Government and 
its overburdened taxpayers will have to pay 
for the mistake of the War Production Board, 
and the precedent may encourage other vic- 
tims of Government edicts to file suits when 
they can show damages. 

I expect to be in Washington on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of the coming week, and 
shall try to see you at your convenience to 
express my appreciation of your interest. 

Respectfully yours, 

WILLARD F. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman of the Board. 

RoOcKWELL SPRING & AXLE Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., March 23, 1956. 

Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: Replying 
to your letter of March 21, enclosed please 
find copy of speech which you requested. 
On page 27, you will find the correct quota- 
tion: “Foreign military experts ridicule this 
5-year stockpile, because they say the next 
all-out war will involve the use of atomic 
weapons, and if it lasts 30 days there will be 
no human beings left to carry on.” 

When I was Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense in 1953, I was sent to Europe to at- 
tend the NATO conference in Paris on the 
allocation of munitions orders which were 
being paid for by the United States Govern- 
ment, and I also inspected munitions plants 
in Greece, Italy, France, Holland, Norway, 
and England for the purpose of determining 
whether they were operated on an economical 
basis. I visited many defense plants in these 


countries, accompanied by officers from the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy. 
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During my 1953 visit to the Defense Minis- 
try in England, I was asked why our country 
was attempting to establish 3- to 5-year 
stockpiles of conventional munitions, mili- 
tary machines, and goods in NATO countries, 
and accunrulating a 5-year stockpile of stra- 
tegic materials in the United States. I re- 
plied that if I knew the official answer, I had 
not been authorized to give it, and, because 
of my Official standing, it was improper for 
me to express my private opinion, but I 
would be pleased to report their opinions of 
our policies when I returned. The spokes- 
man for the British Defense Ministry then 
told me that it was their opinion, concurred 
in by the other NATO nations, that the next 
war would not last more than 30 to 90 days, 
because the use of atomic weapons would 
devastate the earth if continued over a longer 
period. I have heard our atomic scientists 
express the same opinion, and I am sure that 
you have heard similar reports. 

Inasmuch as our company paid over $750,- 
000 in 1955 directly for the purchase of black 
market nickel, and we do not furnish more 
than 7 percent of all the nickel plating re- 
quired on the 1955 output of 8 million pas- 
senger cars, I estimate that over $10 million 
was spent by the entire automofive industry. 
It is probable that much more was spent, be- 
cause one of the big three bought all the 
available Chinese coins in Asia which had a 
nickel content, and recovered the nickel, 
which is a very expensive process. The alloy 
steel mill which furnishes our requirements 
is the fourth largest in the country, and their 
management tells me that they are buying 
75 percent of their requirements in the black 
market at $2.80 per pound, and the balance at 
the market price of about 70 cents per pound 
for nickel alloy material. Our company has 
spent $70,000 in this first quarter of 1956, over 
and above the quoted market price of under 
90 cents per pound for nickel anodes in car- 
load lots, so the situation is far worse now. 

The Big Three are our principal cus- 
tomers, so we had expanding business in 
1955, while some nickel-plating Competitors 
who supply bumpers to the small independ- 
ents had a very great decline in their busi- 
ness, but they received the same amount of 
nickel anodes in 1955 which they received in 
1954. Their supplies were never audited by 
anyone in either the nickel industry or the 
Federal Government. Allocations are based 
now on actual use in the first 6 months of 
the year 1950. 

Since the first of the year, the Defense 
Department has announced that it will at- 
tempt to find out how much nickel allocated 
to military contractors was actually used, 
which may disclose how muchefound its way 
into the black market. We have absolute 
proof that some steel companies have sold 
nickel which they received in excess of their 
requirements for military orders. 

The Secretary of Commerce informed me 
indirectly that: “When nickel was decon- 
trolled in November 1953 the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization received 
assurance from industry that an equitable 
distribution of the nondefense nickel re- 
maining after all defense rated orders were 
filled would be maintained. To the best of 
our knowledge and belief this undertaking 
has been faithfully carried out.” We know 
that the promise to Dr. Flemming was not 
kept, because no one checked us or our com- 
petitors, and if anyone had checked the steel 
companies, they might have found how many 
sold excess supplies. 

Just this morning, we were offered 100,000 
pounds of nickel by a New York house, which 
refuses to name a price, but asks us what 
we are willing to pay. There are dozens of 
black market operators, but, as Dr. Flem- 
ming told you, there is no penalty on their 
operations. Sooner or later, a Government 
investigation will be started, but for many 
of the small users, the only result will be a 
post morten verdict. 

As I was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of tht Army and Navy Munitions 
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Board during World War II, and was Acting 
Chairman of the Munitions Board in 1953, I 
know that all military requirement esti- 
mates contain at least 100 percent padding as 
a factor of safety. I know you have received 
information to this effect through your 
own strenuous efforts to introduce economy 
in military operations. There seems.to be 
no doubt that the large supply of nickel in 
the black market is derived chiefly from 
excessive amounts allocated to military con- 
tractors and subcontractors, which are never 
audited by anyone. 

A letter will follow answering some of your 
other questions which require more time. 
I am sure all industry, large and small, will 
appreciate your efforts to penetrate the 
mystery of the black market in nickel. I 
assume that the motorcar companies are 
not complaining because they have been 
under Government fire fof many months, as 
you know, for their credit and dealer policies. 

Thanking you for your interest, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
WIL.Larp F.. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman of the Board. 


ROCKWELL Sprinc & AXLE Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., April 2, 1956. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
Congressman From Massachusetts, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: With your let- 
ter of March 21, you included a copy of your 
letter to Dr. Flemming on January 11, 1956. 
(Printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp March 
15, 1956.) 

Assuming that the questions asked in the 
Flemming letter are based on testimony given 
to your committee by Dr. Flemming, it ae. 
pears that your committee has not receiv 
current information which is common in the 
nickel-plating trade. 

If Dr. Flemming believes that “probably 
96 percent of the nickel consumed in 1955 
came from market-price sources,” he is very 
badly mistaken. Our company spent $700,- 
000 above the market price last year, and 
over $780,000 in the first quarter of this 
year. We were notified that ODM had ar- 
ranged to increase the release for civilian use 
by 50 percent for the second quarter of 1956, 
compared to the first quarter. We have just 
been advised that we shall receive 15 percent 
less nickel in April than in the first quarter, 
although the Government records indicate 
that the nickel-plating industry is suffering 
most from the shortage. 

Allocations to industry are based on any 
6 months’ period from January 1, 1949, to 
June 30, 1950, and we know that some com- 
panies are doing less business now, while 
some are doing more than they were 6 years 
ago. We believe gray market nickel comes 
from the excessive amounts given to com- 
panies which are doing less business. We 
know that much of the black market nickel 
comes from Government contractors who sell 
theiy extra military or AEC allotments in 
the black market, which is illegal. There is 
no law against the gray market, but ODM 
received a promise from the nickel industry 
in November 1953 (date of United States de- 
control) that nickel would be distributed 
equitably. Dr. Flemming’s report that an 
audit had been made in September 1955 in- 
dicates that he talked to producers, and not 
to consumers. It is strange that anyone 
making an audit would not ask the biggest 
consumers in the industry, and it certainly 
shows a disregard of small business not to 
find out how the small plating companies 
have existed. With the present price of $3 
per pound in the gray market, it is possible 
that some consumers make more profit by 
selling nickel anodes than they could make 
by normal plating operations. 

Our company has been forced by Govern- 
ment edict to give up some of its 90-cent 
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nickel anodes to be replaced by nickel at 
$1.36 per pound, which represents higher 
cost Government purchased nickel from 
mines with poor grade ore. It certainly 
does not seem fair to ask the nickel-plating 
industry to carry the entire extra cost of 
this defense item, and then share all the 
other extra defense costs through their tax 
payments. 

If the ODM has made a survey report, as 
they told you, prior to January 11, I cannot 
understand why they have not asked our 
company and the big three of the automobile 
companies where, they are getting their 
nickel, which information would quickly dis- 
close the extent of the gray and black mar- 
kets. 

You asked Dr. Flemming, “What right of 
appeal is afforded businessmen who feel that 
the present allocation system is not fair and 
equitable?” I have appealed to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and to the nickel producers almost 
daily for 2 months, and have aroused very 
little interest in some quarters. The action 
of your committee resulted in the increased 
allotment for civilian use, but the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., through its agent, the 
McGean Chemical Co., immediately notified 
us of a 15-percent cut in our April quota. I 
am convinced that our purchasing agents 
are right when they tell me that every in- 
creased Government release has placed more 
nickel under the control of the gray market 
profiteers. 

Senator CaPEHART told me that your joint 
committee intended to cross-examine some of 
the Government Officials last Friday, but the 
adjournment of Congress on Thursday for 
the Easter vacation made it impossible, and 
most Government Officials were out of reach 
“or out of Washington. 

In view of the fact that the gold-mine 
owners have won a decision in the Court of 
Claims that they are entitled to damages 
because their operations were closed down 
by WPB edict in 1942, we are asking our at- 
torneys to investigate the possibility of a 
similar suit against Government officials. 

We talked to your assistant, Mr. Ward, last 
Wednesday. He was not only very helpful, 
but his military experience has made him 
familiar with the military padded require- 
ments which are probably the principal 
source of black market nickél. 

Thanking you again for your interest, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLARD F.. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Thoughtless Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, what 
critics of the Secretary of State fail to 
comprehend—perhaps because they have 
not given it sufficient thought—is that 
the Secretary thinks first and then talks, 
as is obvious in his recent message to the 
country, here repeated by columnist 
David Lawrence in his article appearing 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 28, 1956. This is a tremendously 
important statement which should be 
thoughtfully read by everyone: 
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- CrrricismM OF DULLES APPRAISED—-SOME WOULD 
OVERLOOK THE VALUE OF PERSONAL VISITS 
To OTHER NATIONS 

(By David Lawrence) 


Some Americans occasionally become so 
provincial that they don’t see the forest of 
world affairs for the trees of political par- 
tisanship and pettiness. 

At a time when bold, imaginative policies 
are needed “to win the minds of men’’—as 
the call for international understanding is 
so often phrased—the criticism now is being 
advanced by partisans here that Secretary of 
State Dulles does too much traveling. 

Democratic Senators, possibly for lack of 
any other issue, are foisting on their con- 
stituents this kind of criticism. The other 
day, for example, one Democratic Senator 
said of Secretary Dulles: ‘“‘He has spent weeks 
of precious time doing what others could do 
just as well on his behalf—indeed, I think 
better. * * * He belongs at home. He should 
stop talking and, if it is not out of order, 
start thinking. Mr. Dulles should cease be- 
ing a salesman and start being a statesman.” 

Such talk might be understandable if it 
came from a Republican isolationist, but 
when it comes from an internationalist Sen- 
ator on the Democratic side in a public 
speech, it causes wonderment, though in a 
political year anything of a critical nature 
that belittles the Secretary of State is con- 
sidered by some politicians to be permissible 

~ even it it does tend to weaken and discredit 
America in the eyes of people abroad. 

Mr. Dulles, in his speech last Friday night, 
gave his answer over the radio to criticisms 
of this sort, but the.Democratic Senator in 
question made the above-quoted speech the 
next evening just the same. Mr. Dulles had 
said: 

“I have just returned from a 19-day trip 
which took me to 10 countries of Asia. It 
gave me the chance to talk intimately with 
the leaders of each of these countries. That 
is a great aid to good international relations. 
We can, of course, write each other notes. 
But talking face to face is the best way yet 
invented for enabling men to understand 
each other. 

“I also took part in the annual meeting, 
held this year at Tokyo, of the heads of our 
14 United States missions in the Far East 
area. I discussed our policies with them and 
answered their questions and received their 
suggestions.” 

What many Americans do not realize yet 
is that the airplane has made it possible for 
a United States Secretray of State to make a 
trip to 10 countries in Asia and be away from 
his desk only 19 days. European foreign 
ministers have always preferred personal 
contact to note writing, especially since the 
distances between their capitals are short. 
But an American Secretary of State traveling 
around the globe is something new. It pays 
dividends over and over again in moral 
values. 

For every time a Secretary of State visits 
another country, the newspapers there give 
big space to his friendly utterances. It is 
publicity not usually obtainable for the 
American viewpoint and reaches millions of 
people whose friendship is important to the 
United States in the battle against Com- 
munist imperialism. Likewise, when a Sec- 
retary of State visits a small nation, it is 
considered a compliment by the people who 
are visited. 

Why, for instance, did President Eisen- 
hower go to Geneva except to show by his 
personal attitude that the American people 
wanted to be known as friendly to the peo- 
ple of Soviet Russia? Why did Bulganin 
and Khrushchev go to Yugoslavia and India, 
and now plan to go to Britain? Why is 
Nehru planning to come to Washington? 
Why is Mr. Eisenhower thinking about re- 
turning the visit of Nehru by going to India? 
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The answer is that all these missions serve 
a tactical purpose in the new battle of ideas. 

Couldn’t ambassadors do the same thing? 
Hardly—because the prestige of a top man 
representing his government and his peo- 
ple means more than 100 notes of old- 
fashioned diplomacy. The ambassadors 
themselves clamor for such visits and do 
much to pave the way for the success of 
these missions. 

But what about the Department of State 
while the Secretary is absent? On important 
matters he can always be reached by radio 
telephone, or by cable. On the usual ques- 
tions of administration, the Department of 
State has a large staff of executives with 
specific responsibilities for decisions relating 
to different areas of the world. This goes 
on even when the Secretary is at his desk. 

The average voter isn’t interested in mak- 
ing Mr. Dulles punch a time clock in his 
office but is anxious for the Secretary of 
State to do what he can to advance the 
cause of world peace even if, as President 
Eisenhower has so often said, it means travel- 
ing to the ends of the earth. 





AVC Asks Arms for Israel To Meet 


Communist Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following statement issued 
in February 1956 by the American Vet- 
erans Committee, concerning the Egyp- 
tian-Czech trade agreement. The state- 
ment is prefaced by a resolution which 
the committee adopted in November 1955 
in urging that the United States*pro- 
vide Israel with ample arms and mili- 
tary equipment for defense. 

WHEN Is AN ARAB STATE A Soviet SATELLITE? 


“The unchanging goals. of the United 
States are world peace and the defense of 
the free world. In its partnership with 
non-Communist nations the United States 
should help strengthen all forces devoted to 
peace and democratic institutions. 


“THE MIDDLE EAST 


“The Middle East situation has become ex- 
plosive again—tensions between Israel and 
the Arab nations are aggravated by the 
Communist decision to supply arms to Egypt 
and other Arab states. Russia’s entrance in- 
to this area introduces the serious threat 
that hostile, warring Arab nations will soon 
have not only arms superiority but external 
support for aggressive actions. We support 
the United States desire to effect a secu- 
rify guaranty to both Israel and the Arab 
States through the United Nations, but un- 
til such guaranty is effectuated we urge that 
the United States provide Israel with ample 
arms and military equipment for defense.” 
(From the International Affairs Platform. 
Adopted by the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, November 1955.) 

Over 6 months ago Egypt entered into an 
arms deal with Red Czechoslovakia. Friend- 
ly warnings from the United States and 
other western nations that Communist arms 
and trade might lead to Arab political de- 
pendence on the Reds, have been charac- 
terized by Egyptian spokesmen as “med- 
dling” and “interference.” There is, never- 


theless, growing evidence that Egypt has 


. 
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moved far down the road that leads to the 
status of a Soviet satellite. Egypt provides 
a case history of what can happen when a 
nation, for whatever motives, seeks Commu- 
nist aid for the solution of its problems. 
Evidence of Cairo’s shift in the Kremlin’s 
direction has appeared almost daily in re- 
ports published in the government-con- 
trolled Egyptian press—most influential in 
the Arab world—and in radio broadcasts em- 
anating from Cairo. If corroborating evi- 
dence is needed, it can be found in responsi- 
ble American newspapers and magazines such 
as the New York Times, Time magazine, 
Newsweek and U. S. News & World Report. 


ANTIWESTERN PROPAGANDA 


The 6 months since Nasser announced the 
Czech arms deal have witnessed a rising cre- 
scendo of antiwestern propaganda both in 
Cairo press and radio. In this campaign 
against the free world, the United States is 
target No. 1, closely followed by Britain and 
France, and daily the Arab masses are sub- 
jected to heavy doses of antifree world ha- 
tred. Conversely, nothing unfriendly is said 
about the Soviet European bloc and Red 
China, and the net effect has been to pave 
the way for deeper Communist ideological 
penetration. Here is the documented 
record: 

“The United States suddenly is the butt of 
attacks more vitriolic than at any other time 
in Egyptian-American relations. Russia, on 
the other hand, is receiving unprecedented 
bouquets. The voice-of-the-Arabs radio 
broadcasts originating in Cairo speak of the 
Soviet Union as being sincere, honest, and 
impartial in its attitude during the present 
arms dispute. Some Arab leaders are draw- 
ing contrasts between what they term an 
understanding Russia and the imperialistic 
United States.” Cairo dispatch, U. S. News & 
World Report, October 14, 1955. 

“Catro, December 1.—The United States 
today is Egypt’s official whipping boy. Every 
day the state-controlled press and radio are 
lashing out at Uncle Sam. An Egyptian prop- 
agandist told me frankly that the people are 
being conditioned to an anti-American feel- 
ing ‘in case we decide to turn it on full 
force.” * * * We are accused of trying to de- 
stroy Arab unity, we are subtly ridiculed and 
our motives are suspect. In news stories and 
feature articles are planted the seeds of sus- 
picion and hate.” (Dispatch by Staff Writer 
William Longgood to New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, December 1, 1955.) 

“Carro, January 14.—A new voice is reach- 
ing out to the people of the Middle East and 
Africa with growing strength and influ- 
ence. * * * The ‘Voice of the Arabs’ is rapid- 
ly becoming the most influential propaganda 
medium in this vast area that has so lately 
sprung into the limelight as a new arena of 
the struggle between the great powers of the 
East and West * * *. Its news and political 
commentary never varies from the policies of 
the Governments of the sister Arab States of 
Nasser * * *. But the voice’s broadcasts 
have brought official protests to the Egyptian 
Government from the State Department in 
Washington, from the British and French 
Foreign Offices and more recently even from 
the Governments of the sister Arab States of 
Iraq and Jordan. The latest protest came 
from the newly named Jordanian Govern- 
ment of Premier Samir el-Rifai who com- 
plained * * * that the ‘Voice of the Arabs’ 
had a strong influence in stirring up the vio- 
lent anti-West riots that ended only after a 
military state of emergency had been 
clamped on the entire country.” (Osgood 
Caruthers, New York Times Cairo correspond- 
ent in the New York Times, January 15, 
1956.) 

CAIRO RADIO SPEAKS 

“Justice and logic require that we now de- 
fend and not attack Russia, and that we now 
attack and not defend Britain and America 
which have shown falsehood, deceit, fallacy, 
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and ill will.” (Al Akhbar, daily, quoted by 
Cairo Radio, October 14, 1955.) 

“The United States, O Arabs, does not 
want to offer aid which is not backed by in- 
fluence. She does not want to loan funds 
without interests in some form of coloni- 
zation. * * * Russia, on her part, seizes the 
golden opportunity and begins to express 
support and get closer, and indeed to offer 
economic aid, financial or technical, with- 
out America’s excessive demands. * * * 
Russia is fully ready to offer aid without de- 
siring to buy consciences, freedoms or even 
homelands. * * * Russia is courteous, help- 
ful and cooperative toward us, while * * * 
the United States shuns us, lets us down and 
prevents aid from reaching -us.” (Cairo, 
Voice of the Arabs, October 11, 1955.) 

[What is democracy?] “There is, for in- 
stance, the United States, the stronghold 
of democracy. It is the capitalists who rule 
the country while the masses are busy chas- 
ing dollars and watching baseball games. 
Everyone knows the Soviet Union is a demo- 
cratic state and that its rulers come from 
the masses. They rule through the Com- 
munity Party.” (Cairo Radio, October 11, 
1955.) 

PRO-SOVIET SLANT , 

“It was Khrushchev who announced that 
the Soviet Union sympathizes with the 
Arabs. It was Bulganin who attacked the 
Baghdad Pact and all military alliances, de- 
scribing them as imperialistic acts in new 
forms with only aggressive aims. It was 
the voices of the two leaders which together 
maintained that this persistent foolish pol- 
icy of the West constitutes a breach of the 
Geneva spirit which .gave rise to world- 
wide optimism. It is no wonder therefore 
that this dual voice finds an appreciative re- 
action in the hearts of the Arabs and is 
worthy of being greeted with thanks.” 
(Cairo Radio, December 31, 1955.) 

“Communist Chinese Premier Chou En 
Lai has received a mission of Egyptian news- 
papermen who are now visiting China. Chou 
En Lai told the Al Akhbar reporter that 
he hoped the next Afro-Asian conference 
would be held in Cairo. The Communist 
Chinese Premier said he would take that 
opportunity to visit Egypt. He went on to 
assure the Egyptian journalist that China 
supports the Arab states in their efforts to 
win their independence and _ integrity.” 
(Cairo radio, December 29, 1955.) 

“The United States will continue to aid 
countries fighting Communist infiltration. 
It will also endeavor to find a solution to 
the tragic dispute between the Arab states 
and Israel, for it is anxious to retain the 
friendship of both parties—so said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his state of the Union 
message. * * * Eisenhower’s words sound so 
hollow now that the Soviet Union has em- 
barked on its ‘courageous peace campaign.’’”’ 
(Lebanese newspaper Al Jaridah, quoted by 
Cairo radio, January 8, 1956.) 

“If Bulganin and Khrushchev were to plan 
from the Kremlin a policy they would like 
Britain and America to follow in order to 
arouse Arab public opinion against them, 
and make way for Russia alone to win the 
sympathies of the Arab states * * * could 
they find a better policy than the current 
one pursued by the London and Washington 
Governments? * * * Can the Arabs contem- 
plate this attitude without growing indig- 
nant and shunning any scheme designed to 
humiliate and subject them to the dictates 
of wanton Zionism in America and Britain? 
And can the Arabs view with satisfaction, 
thankfulness, and appreciation the clear and 
strong declarations of Comrade Khrush- 
chev? * * * Could,any man with a particle 
of dignity or sense of fairness in Egypt and 
the Arab states as a whole, fail to welcome 
these statements and thank the person who 
made them? * * * O statesmen of the 
Western World, awake from your stupor, 
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Know that we are neither your slaves nor 
anyone else’s * * * and that we do not con- 
sent to kiss the hand which slaps us in 
the face, tramples our rights and prescribes 
our blood for our enemies. We give praise 
to any Eastern or Western statesman who 
sides with our rights, and condemns ag- 
ession against us, whatever the regime and 
Seeuctise prevailing in his country may be.” 
(Col. Anwar al-Sadat, Egyptian Minister of 
State, in an editorial in Al Tahrir magazine, 
quoted by Cairo radio, January 3, 1956.) 


SOVIET ECONOMIC INROADS 


While this antifree world, pro-Soviet prop- 
aganda barrage conditions the minds of the 
Arab world, Egypt and her Arab neighbors 
are being manipvulated economically into 
the Communist bloc. 

Between August 1955 and January 1956, 
hardly a day passed when Cairo radio or 
Damascus radio did not carry at least one 
report of trade negotiations between an 
Arab state and a member of the Soviet bloc. 

The fruits of these almost constant dis- 
cussions were summed up on December 6, 
1955, when the New York Herald Tribune re- 
ported from Cairo: 

“Egyptian trade agreements have been ne- 
gotiated with all Iron Curtain countries ex- 
cept Bulgaria and Albania.” 

The pattern of increased Arab trade with 
the Communist states was clear as far back as 
October 1955. In its issue of October 14, 1955, 
U. S. News & World Report reported from 
Cairo: 

“Egypt has been tying up with the Soviet 
economy at an increasing rate in recent 
months. Sales of Egyptian cotton to the 
Soviet bloc have gone up fast, and cotton 
is just about Egypt’s only export. During 
the last year the Soviet world bought more 
than twice as much cotton as ever before. 
Shipments have gone to Russia and Red 
China, as well as Czechoslovakia. Payment 
on the China deal was arranged in such a 
way that Egypt will have to buy products 
in other Communist countries in order to get 
full compensation. The same trend shows 
up in imports. Egypt now buys more than 
half her oil from Russia and Rumania. She 
used to get it all outside the Iron Curtain. 
The Egyptians are relying more and more on 
Eastern Europe for heavy manufactured 
goods and machine tools—such things as 
locomotives from Hungary and steel from 
Czechoslovakia. Even the wheat that has 
traditionally been imported from the United 
States and other Western countries is begin- 
ning to come from the Soviet bloc instead. 
As a result, Cairo is swarming with Com- 
munist trade delegations representing coun- 
tries all the way from China to Poland. 
Their very presence has served to increase 
Communist prestige in Egypt over the last 
several months. The arms deal sent it 
higher than ever.” 

Details of successful Arab-Communist 
trade talks followed hard and fast. In its 
issue of November 28, 1955, Newsweek re- 
ported: 

“Following the publicized announcement 
of Communist arms sales to Egypt (more 
than 200 MIG jet fighters, 150 heavy tanks, 
6 submarines, and 500 artillery pieces). 
Egypt’s Communications Minister Fathy 
Radwan and Gamala El Din Badewi, manag- 
ing director of the Egyptian State Railways, 
returned from a visit to Prague with a Red 
bid to build a great new railroad network in 
Egypt. If approved, it would bring hun- 
dreds of Communist technicians into the 
area and make Egypt a communications 
gateway to Africa.” 

Caira radio reported on November 30, 1955, 
that the Egyptian Permanent Under Secre- 
tary for Finance and Economy conferred with 
a delegation on means to facilitate the im- 
portation of iron from Communist China. 
Two weeks later, on December 14, 1955, Cairo 
radio reported: 
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“The agreement to import approximately 
60,000 tons of iron from the Chinese Re- 
public, which the Public Services Council 
had approved, has now been concluded and 
the iron actually shipped. It is now on its 
way to Egypt.” 

The East German Red regime was on the 
scene, too. On November 10, 1955, Cairo 
radio reported a 3-year pact: 

“Minister of Trade and Industry Dr. Mu- 
hammad Abu Nusayr held a press conference 
November 10 at which he spoke about the 
trade agreement concluded November 10 be- 
tween the German Democratic Republic and 
Egypt. The short-term agreement, he said, 
was concluded on March 7, 1953. The latest 
negotiations have resulted in the amending 
of certain of its articles in Egypt’s favor. It 
has also been decided to raise the credit limit 
of the government of the German Democratic 
Republic from 500,000 to 700,000 pounds in 
order to enable it to increase its purchases 
from Egypt. The Minister then said that the 
long-term agreement stipulates that the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic pledges to purchase 
a minimum of 3 million pounds’ worth of 
Egyptian products with a possible increase 
to 6 million pounds. The East German Gov- 
ernment has promised to do its utmost to 
achieve the maximum limit. Abu Nusayr 
added that Egypt is importing complete fac- 
tories and shipyards from the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic. The Minister concluded 
by saying that the German Democratic Re- 
public is expected to send some technical 
experts to offer all kinds of assistance and im- 
part experience to public and private organ- 
izations with regard to Egypt's requirements 
for its industrial and productive projects.” 

Hungary, meanwhile, has joined with 
Czechoslovakia in building bridges to span 
the Nile. The Beirut radio, on October 10, 
1955, reported: 

“According to a report from Budapest, 
Hungarian plants are now constructing seven 
highway bridges for the Nile Delta in Egypt. 
Each bridge will be 200 meters long and 12 
meters wide. The bridges will be delivered 
late in 1957.” 

The Hungarians had other things to sell 
Egypt as part of the overall Red plan for 
economie penetration of the Arab world. On 
January 4, 1956, in a survey of Egyptian 
trade agreements with the Soviet bloc, cor- 
respondent Osgood Caruthers reported to the 
New York Times from Cairo: 

“Hungary will send 93 Diesel switch en- 
gines to Egypt in return for E£2 million 
worth of cotton.” 

AN OVERALL SURVEY 


The Caruthers survey also said this: 

“The most important development in 
Egypt’s economy in 1955 was the expansion 
of Egyptian trade commitments with the 
Soviet bloc. 

“This expansion, accompanied by a marked 
increase in foreign Communist efforts to 
spread Soviet influence throughout the Mid- 
dle East, caused deep concern among the 
western nations that were seeking to seal off 
the awakening and troubled Arab world from 
the menace of Red infiltration.” 

The free western nations had good cause 
for concern, too. As Issa Korachi reported 
to the New York Daily News from Egypt on 
November 1, 1955, Communist competition 
was pushing out western trade: 

“France recently offered the lowest bid for 
a contract to provide Diesel hydraulic en- 
gines, but the sale went to Hungary. * * * 
An English company got beaten out of a big 
railway freight car contract when Poland 
offered to provide them for 27 percent 
less. * * * The Egyptian Health Ministry 
recently bought DDT from East Germany, as 
against an American bid.” 

A Christian Science Monitor correspondent 
in Cairo added a footnote to these develop- 
ments in a dispatch published November 22, 
1955: 
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“Early this year * * * the government 
saw fit to end the austerity regime and lift 
travel and import restrictions. * * * A few 
weeks ago, however, importers from the west- 
ern countries were warned they could no 
longer have the foreign currency to buy from 
the West. If they wanted to do business 
abroad, they had to do it with Soviet and 
satellite countries. * * * One reason for 
this is Egypt’s increasing difficulty in selling 
its cotton to western countries. Another 
reason is the huge amount of foreign cur- 
rency being spent abroad, especially in East- 
ern European countries, for the purchase of 
heavy arms.” 

NASSER’S IDEA 

Shortly after Premier Nasser announced 
the arms deal with Czechoslovakia he granted 
an interview to Time magazine correspondent 
Keith Wheeler. “It was my own idea,” he 
said of the arms deal. “I had hesitated for 2 
months, but at last in June I called for Solod 
(Soviet ambassador to Egypt, now Chief of 
Middle Eastern Affairs in the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry) and I said, ‘Sell us arms.’ Really, 
I was surprised when he accepted.” 

When Time man Wheeler asked Nasser 
whether he wasn’t opening the way to the 
Russians with his arms purchases the Egyp- 
tian Premier replied, ‘““‘There are not now any 
Russian or Czech technicians in Egypt.” 
Technically, on this technical problem of 
technicians Nasser may have been right at 
the time he spoke. 

The Nasser interview with Time was pub- 
lished on November 14, 1955. He may have 
been technically right about the technicians, 
but one high-ranking United States official 
didn’t think so. Appearing on a television 
program—College Press Conference, ABC-TV, 
November 6, 1955—United States Assistant 
Secretary of State George V. Allen said: 
“There probably will be, and there probably 
are in Ezypt right now, Soviet technicians, or 
at least, Communist technicians from 
Czechoslovakia.” 

RED TECHNICIANS 


There was, of course, concrete evidence 
that some Red technicians were to be admit- 
ted to Egypt. In announcing the 3-year pact 
signed with East Germany November 10, the 
Egyptian Minister of Trade and Industry had 
said: “The German Democratic Government 
is expected to send some technical experts to 
offer all kinds of assistance and impart ex- 
perience to public and private organizations.” 

And of course the Egyptian-Czech trade 
agreement, concluded several months before 
the arms deal, carried with it a provision 
that “The Egyptian Government is ready to 
facilitate the work of the Czech technical 
staff in Egypt.” 

Evidence mounted as time went on, how- 
ever, that a considerable number of Red bloc 
technicians were, in fact, on the scene in 
Egypt. On January 20, 1956, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington: 

“Premier Nasser is said to have admitted 
into Egypt possibly 150 Soviet bloc techni- 
cians to help assemble arms from Czechslo- 
vakia. 

“Diplomatic sources who reported this to- 
day said the number is 5 times the 30 experts 
Nasser originally estimated would be neces- 
sary to help get into operating condition 
the guns, tanks, jet planes, and other arms. 

“The increase is a source of concern to 
United States officials anxious to hold the 
growth of Soviet influence in the Middle East 
to a minimum. 

“Egypt made a deal with Red Cezchoslo- 
vakia last fall for $80 million worth of mili- 
tary equipment, much of it now delivered.” 

Regardless of the number of Communist 
technicians actually in Egypt, it appeared 
quite early that other things were taking 
place that made the actual number of tech- 
nicians on the scene relatively unimportant. 
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RED PROPAGANDA 


The U. S. News & World Report dispatch 
from Cairo, published October 14, also cov- 
ered those angles. It said: 

“The Communist influence isn’t notice- 
able only in trade. Diplomatic missions of 
Russia and the satellites have all been get- 
ting bigger and more active. The Russian 
Ambassador is in frequent conference with 
Egyptian leaders. Russia has been given per- 
mission to expand its propaganda activities 
and has just recently taken over a building 
in downtown Cairo where it displays books 
and photographs and holds showings of Rus- 
sian movies.” 

U. S. News & World Report noted some 
other developments as well: 

“Russia began putting out a daily propa- 
ganda bulletin last month. Communist 
countries have been splurging with elaborate 
displays and other promotion stunts. East 
Germany, for example, staged a big fair in 
Cairo last spring, and spent more on fire- 
works for the affair than the United States 
Information Agency spent throughout Egypt 
in all of last year.” 

Finally, there was this significant angle: 

“There is an increased tendency in Egypt’s 
newspapers to go along with the Soviet line 
on international policies. Sometimes the 
papers print propaganda releases from Com- 
munist embassies without changing a word. 
For example, not long ago a Cairo newspaper 
carried a story extolling Czechoslovakia’s 
‘ever-increasing living standard’ and the 
high quality of its goods. The article bore 
the headline ‘Czechoslovakia Makes the Stuff 
That Dreams Are Made of.’ The whole thing 
came straight from a press release issued by 
the Czech Legation.” 

CONCLUSION 


The disturbing evidence presented here 
clearly indicates that Egypt’s kind of mili- 
tary and economic involvement with com- 
munism leads down the road to the fateful 
status of a Soviet satellite. Whatever Egypt's 
historic quarrel with Great Britain and the 
West, Egypt’s freedom and destiny as well as 
the freedom and peace of the world can only 
suffer by cynical deals with Russia. 

The United States as a partner in the free 
world alliance must make it clear to Egypt 
and the Middle East that we will respect and 
aid legitimate democratic aspiration of 
Egypt and the countries of the Middle East. 
We cannot, however, be blackmailed by dan- 
gerous games with Russia. We need to 
supply dynamic leadership which can help 
toward an equitable solution to the Israeli- 
Arab tensions. 

The free world should offer positive and 
constructive action and should not under 
the guise of realism substitute debilitating 
appeasement. 





United States Dollars Back UNESCO 


Currency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I suspect 
few Americans are aware that the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization has its own inter- 
national currency, apparently backed 
largely by United States dollars. An in- 
formative article on this subject ap- 
peared in the February 24, 1956, issue of 
“U.S. A., An American Bulletin of Fact 


and Opinion.” The article, by Alice 
Widener, is as follows: 


Few bankers, international financiers or 
Members of Congress ever heard of UNESCO 
Coupons. Yet the coupons are largely 
backed by United States dollars and the New 
York Times has described UNESCO Coupons 
as “a new medium of exchange.” The Times 
also has described the coupons as “inter- 
national money which is proving its ver- 
satility around the world.” 

For people who have never seen this new 
and versatile UNESCO money, the Times 
furnished the description: ? 

“The coupons actually look like and are the 
size of old United States bills. They are 
printed in French and English, and come in 
demoninations of 25 cents, $1, $3, $10, $30, 
and $100. But instead of some Government 
redeeming the bill, ‘UNESCO promises to pay 
an authorized supplier, subject to agreed 
rules and conditions, the equivalent in the 
currency of his country dollars of 
the United States of America, at the official 
rate of exchange.’” 


THE FIRST DEAL 


Historicaly, the first transaction in 
UNESCO's dollar-backed money involved a 
Scotsman’s purchase via UNESCO’s London 
branch of a $2.50 book published in the 
United States. The New York Times reported 
that the deal went like this: 

“The Scotsman who carefully wrote a 
check received from UNESCO’s London 
branch a coupon covering the cost of the 
book plus postage. He mailed this coupon 
to the American Booksellers Association 
which handles the book-coupon program for 
UNESCO in this country. The A. B. A. passed 
the order on to the publisher who promptly 
mailed on the book—and the transaction as 
far as the buyer was concerned was closed. 
No currency had to be converted and no 
money was mailed riskily. Behind the scenes 
UNESCO redeemed the coupons with hard, 
green dollars.” 

FOUND IN THE MORGUE 


Careful study of the foregoing prompts any 
reader to ask: Why behind the scenes? A 
well-informed reader, who is an outstanding 
business economist formerly with the United 
States Treasury, asked: “What does a cou- 
pon do that an ordinary check on UNESCO 
wouldn’t do?” 

To try to answer these and other perti- 
nent questions, this writer took a look at 
the UNESCO Coupon record after having 
noticed in a Socialist magazine, December 
1955, that “UNESCO Coupons are available 
for the purchase of machinery and chemi- 
cals.” 

The affair started, it seems, in 1948 with 
a “book coupon plan” devised by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) as a means of pro- 
viding scholars and libraries with books from 
foreign lands. News about the plan was 
carried under “Education” in the press. And 
though the book plan was quickly expanded 
to take in films, international travel and 12 
categories of scientific material (possibly in- 
cluding data, instruments and materials 
relating to atomic energy), a close study of 
10 years’ press clippings on UNESCO in the 
morgue of a great New York City newspaper 
shows that news about the coupons is still 
carried under “Education.” 

Perhaps that is why extremely few clip- 
pings even mention the scientific materials. 
For example, the Times Magazine article of 
January 7, 1951, states: “UNESCO currently 
takes the form of coupons for book or film 
purchases, though now they are being used 
for other goods.” 

They certainly are. 








1 Learning’s Currency by Herbert Mitgang, 
New York Times Magazine, January 7, 1951. 
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According to Mrs. Elizabeth Meechan of 
the UNESCO office at U. N. headquarters in 
New York City, “more than two-thirds of 
all coupons issued have been used for the 
purchase of scientific materials.” 


RAPID RATE OF GROWTH 


As has already been stated, the coupon plan 
was initiated in 1948 with a $2.50 book trans- 
action. On January 28, 1951, the New York 
Herald Tribune reported that the UNESCO 
coupon scheme “has caught fire” and con- 
tinued: “The book coupon scheme of 
UNESCO, designed to overcome foreign ex- 
change controls, has become a $1 million 
business in 2 years.” 

By January 1, 1955, the coupon plan had 
become a $6,500,000 affair. Of course, in our 
times this is generally regarded as a piddling 
sum, But the rapid growth in UNESCO cou- 
pon use is not piddling. If it should con- 
tinue at the same rate, or at an increased 
rate, UNESCO coupons—limited only by the 
number of dollars which can be acquired by 
UNESCO—could become an important and 
possibly disturbing factor in international 
exchange. The coupons are not handled by 
banks. 

THE INVENTOR 


The author of the UNESCO coupon scheme 
is Dr. Jacob Zuckerman, an Israeli citizen 
who was born in Germany in 1908. After 
Hitler took over in Germany, Dr. Zuckerman 
went to Belgium and worked as branch man- 
ager in a bank until the invasion of Belgium 
by the Germans in 1940. In December of 
that year, Dr. Zuckerman became Chief of 
Foreign Press Section at the British Embassy 
in Lisbon, Portugal. 

In 1945, Dr. Zuckerman worked for the 
United States Embassy in Lisbon with the 
International Control Committee as docu- 
ments analyst. In December 1945, he went 
to work for the Library of Congress in Ger- 
many where, according to Dr. Luther Evans 
(then Librarian of Congress, now Director 
General of UNESCO in Paris), Dr. Zuckerman 
did an excellent job. 

Late in 1946, Dr. Zuckerman Joined 
UNESCO in the Division of Libraries. There 
he created the book-coupon plan, then a 
gift-coupon plan (now operating mainly 
through American schools, church, and labor 
organizations) and a travel-coupon plan. 

At present, Dr. Zuckerman heads the Divi- 
sion of Voluntary International Assistance 
at UNESCO House in Paris and he has a per- 
manent contract with UNESCO at 89,800 
yearly. But, according to Dr. Evans, Dr. 
Zuckerman has recently applied for a finance 
job with the U. N. headquarters in New 
York City. While UNESCO has approved 
Dr. Zuckerman’s change of job, the organi- 
zation will be very sorry to see Dr. Zucker- 
man go for he has always been in good 
standing and was one of UNESCO’s best 
executives. 

Apparently, Dr. Zuckerman is as versatile 
as his internationally versatile new currency. 


FINANCIAL INTRICACIES 


It would seem that a finance job at U. N. 
headquarters is a most logical position for 
Dr. Zuckerman to fill. In the future there 
are bound to be extremely intricate inter- 
national financial problems involved in the 
UNESCO coupon scheme. 

For example, the Soviet Union is now a 
member of UNESCO, and though the Soviets 
are not yet a part of the UNESCO coupon 
group, “according to the UNESCO office at 
U. N. headquarters “we hope they will come 
in shortly.” 

If the Soviets do take part in the UNESCO 
coupon plan, will they put up 4 rubles to 
the dollar for book, film, and travel coupons 
and for coupon purchase of scientific ma-~ 
chinery, instruments, and chemicals in the 
United States? 

As a matter of fact, 90 percent of the cou- 
pons purchased are to buy American goods, 
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In reply to an inquiry by this writer, Mrs. 
Meechan said: “America is benefiting by this 
extra source of purchasing power made pos- 
sible because soft currency countries are 
able to purchase coupons.” 

But how are American taxpayers benefiting 
from subsidy of soft currencies at an arti- 
ficial rate of official exchange with United 
States dollars? 

SECRET U. N. MEMORANDUM 


Perhaps Dr. Zuckerman will be able to 
answer this question and other inquiries in 
his new finance job at the U. N. headquar- 
ters. There the Department of Economic 
Affairs has long been intensely interested in 
international currency or scrip schemes such 
as Dr. Zuckerman has devised. 

For example, on August 11, 1951, memo- 
randum 2 marked “For internal circulation 
only” was distributed to insiders working in 
the International Financial and Commercial 
Relations Section. This restricted memo- 
randum “was prepared to serve as back- 
ground material for the work of experts nom- 
inated under ECOSOC [U. N. Economic and 
Social Council] resolution 290 (XI), para- 
graph 19.” This dealt with commodity con- 
trols and trade. 

Memorandum 2 begins with explanation 
that it “is concerned with a number of sug- 
gestions aiming at regulating economic con- 
ditions by sweeping schemes involving either 
the stabilization of prices of primary prod- 
ucts or the introduction of a new kind of 
currency for use in transactions between 
countries.” 

Of “special consideration” in the memo- 
randum are two international currency 
schemes conceived in the early forties: that 
proposed by Lord Keynes of the United 
Kingdom; and that proposed under the title 
“International Stabilization Fund” by the 
United States. The restricted memorandum 
2 tactfully refrains from mentioning the 
fact that this United States plan was drawn 
by Harry Dexter White. 

The authors of Memorandum 2-F. Hil- 
gerdt and C. M. Wright—state that the appli- 
cation of international currency schemes 
“would depend on a ‘new deal’ in all matters 
relating to commercial and exchange policy.” 
They declare that the introduction of a new 
currency unit or a special type of script to 
serve as a buffer between national currencies 
is a technicality which in itself would not 
bring about a change in the factors which 
stand in the way of multilateral settlement. 


NO UNESCO LOYALTY TO UNITED STATES 


Whether or not UNESCO coupons are used 
merely as a technicality in bringing about 
a U.N. “new deal” in all matters relating to 
commercial and exchange policy, it seems 
clear that there are many technicalities in 
ordinary commercial transactions that can 
be avoided by coupon deals, especially the 
travel and scientific materials deals. 

When the existence of these UNESCO deals 
was brought to the attention of an official in 
the United States Immigration Bureau, he 
said: 

“This brings up very serious problems. 
It enables nationals to evade their own laws 
concerning currency. It enables travelers to 
evade many phases of scrutiny. 

“UNESCO's attitude toward loyalty to the 
United States is well known. This presents 
a very complicated problem, especially with 
government representatives from countries 
which might not otherwise be able to get 
dollars.” 

Yes, indeed. UNESCO’s attitude toward 
loyalty to our sovereign government is well 
known. On October 17, 1954, the American 
press carried the front page U. N. news that 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge had publicly 
criticized Dr. Luther Evans, American Di- 
rector of UNESCO, for his attitude on loyalty 
cases involving United States nationals, and 
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for his refusal to dismiss from the UNESCO 
Secretariat in Paris “United States nationals 
about whom there is reasonable doubt as to 
their loyalty to the United States.” Later, 
UNESCO officially decided that an American 
citizen's possible disloyalty to the United 
States does not affect that citizen’s integrity 
as a UNESCO employee. 

UNESCO's basic attitude toward Ameri- 
cans’ loyalty to the United States and toward 
the cold war in general is intimately con- 
cerned with the UNESCO coupon plan, for it 
is entirely under the control of UNESCO in 
Paris. 

Because more than two-thirds of these 
coupons are for scientific materials, and be- 
cause UNESCO has since its inception shown 
keenest interest in the development of 
atomic energy. Americans believing that 
loyalty to their country is, indeed, a part of 
their personal integrity should read an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, March 31, 1946, by John J. 
O'Neill, science editor and Pulitzer prize 
winner. Mr. O'Neill wrote: 

“The U. N. Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization is about as vicious a 
piece of legislation as could be conceived. 
* * * Professing to support democratic prin- 
ciples the proposal is instead entirely dic- 
tatorial. * * * 

“The United States representatives at the 
London conference comprised 7 official del- 
egates and 23 others. Here the constitution 
of the UNESCO was framed. Among our 
official delegates * * * was just one scientist, 
Harlow Shapley. * * * Harlow Shapley did not 
represent science. He represented just Har- 
low Shapley and nobody and nothing else in 
the field of science. No scientific organiza- 
tion chose him as representative. The 
choosing was done entirely from the political 
field.” 

It would be interesting to know who did 
this political choosing. For in the handbook, 
The Communist Party of the United States 
of America, issued by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, December 1955, Har- 
low Shapley is listed on page 94 as one “of 
the most active and typical sponsors” of 
Communist fronts. 

In 1946, John J. O'Neill, science editor of 
the Herald Tribune, reached the conclusion 
that UNESCO is in its entirety a political 
organization. 

UNESCO’S PARISIAN DICTATORSHIP 


Today, this political UNESCO entity exerts 
dictatorial control over a new medium of 
exchange or an international currency— 
UNESCO coupons. 

On January 10, 1956, this writer telephoned 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Meechan at the UNESCO 
office, U. N. Headquarters, and asked how the 
coupon system is supervised and controlled. 

Very courteously, Mrs. Meechan said: “The 
distribution of coupons is supervised by the 
UNESCO Executive Board and by UNESCO 
Council.” 

In rely to a question about what amount 
of coupons can be used to buy a single arti- 
cle, Mrs. Meechan answered: ‘$2,000—except 
in some cases—then exceptions are made up 
to $25,000.” 

This writer asked: “Who determines the 
exceptions?” 

Mrs. Meechan replied: “It is solely deter- 
mined by UNESCO’s Executive Board in 
Paris.” 

“Who determines the priority of one 
country’s bid for a certain piece of ma- 
chinery over another’s—say, for instance, 
Russia versus Italy?” 

“UNESCO, Paris,” said Mrs. Meechan, “is 
the sole judge of whom to give priority.” 

“This has great potentialities, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Meechan said. “Great poten- 
tialities.” 
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Though potentialities for dictatorial dis- 
tribution and control of UNESCO coupons are 
indeed almost limitless (depending mostly on 
the number of hard, green United States dol- 
lars available) the official booklet UNESCO 
Coupons for Scientific Material discreetly 
states in a final sentence on the last page: 

“N. B.—The price limit set for each article 
obtainable with UNESCO coupons is $1,500. 
Provision has, however, been made for 
UNESCO to waive this rule in certain cases.” 

The official booklet lists 3 American export 
firms that deal in all 12 categories of scien- 
tific materials. One of these firms issued an 
advertising pamphlet which states that the 
company “provides a single, convenient 
source of new and improved laboratory in- 
struments and apparatus which have been 
recently designed to keep pace with the lat- 
est advancements in science.” 


NEEDED: AN INQUIRY 


It seems that the dictatorial control of 
UNESCO over the printing, issuance, and 
value of the coupons, and also UNESCO’s 
discretionary power to waive rules in various 
transactions, suggests need for a public and 
also a congressional inquiry into the matter. 
In making such an inquiry, persons seeking 
the facts might bear in mind that in the 
introduction to Export Controls Regulations 
of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce in the 
Department of Commerce there are listed 
seven exceptions governing the granting of 
export licenses, exceptions No. 3 and No. 5 
relegate control over export of atomic-en- 
ergy materials and technical data relating 
thereto to the Department of State and to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Moreover, in any investigation of UNESCO 
coupon transactions it might be well to bear 
in mind that in the Soviet Union and its 
satellites—including Yugoslavia, which is a 
member of the UNESCO coupon group—both 
education and industry are entirely con- 
trolled by the state. 

The director of international sales in a 
great American corporation studied the 
UNESCO coupon literature and said: “It 
would seem that the flexible limits of the 
amounts of the coupons are governed by the 
directors of UNESCO on the basis of the 
merits of each case, rather than on the basis 
of published information for which anyone 
may qualify simply by following instructions. 
Making UNESCO’s policies and all its trans- 
actions a matter of public information would 
go a long way in answering the many ques- 
tions which are raised in the matter.” 

A former economist for the American 
Bankers Association asked: “Why the cou- 
pon? What does the coupon accomplish 
that a direct financial transaction with a 
check on UNESCO could not? Why have 
UNESCO coupons circulating throughout the 
money channels of the world?” 

A professor of economics said: “The 
UNESCO coupon scheme enables foreign 
countries to get in international trade the 
same value on their soft money which they 
arbitrarily and artificially set as its value for 
internal use.” 

The basic questions asked by all experts 
whom this writer consulted are: 

What are the controls over UNESCO print- 
ing, issuance, and value of the coupons? 

Who are the controllers? 

Is the purchaser identified? 

Does the UNESCO coupon scheme enable 
purchasers to avoid the normal checks on 
ordinary commercial transactions? 

Since UNESCO coupons are redeemable in 
hard, green United States dollars behind the 
scenes at U. N. headquarters, and since the 
United States is a supporter of UNESCO, it 
would seem that American taxpayers and 
Congress should know all there is to know 
about UNESCO's new international currency. 
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Address by the Honorable Robert Murphy, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, Con- 
vention Breakfast of the New York 
Province of the Newman Clubs, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 
12, 1956 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to include an interesting ad- 
dress delivered on February 12, 1956, at 
the convention breakfast of the New 
York Province of the Newman Clubs held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City by the Honorable Robert Mur- 
phy, Deputy Under Secretary of State: 

Mr. Chairman, the New York Province of 
the Newman Clubs has greatly honored me 
by inviting me to take part in your con- 
vention dedicated to the theme “For a Better 
World.” 

This is a goal to which we all aspire. We 
can find guidance in our search for a better 
world in the life of Cardinal Newman himself 
and from the principles to which your clubs 
are devoted. Newman’s Apologia and The 
Idea of a University remain classics today 
and were fitting inspiration for Timothy 
Harrington when he called his fellow stu- 
dents together to found a Newman club at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

John Henry Newman is a symbol of those 
who struggled for and attained happiness 
based on faith and spiritual understanding. 
His life was devoted to service of our faith 
and to increasing human understanding. 
We of the 20th century would do well to 
approach the difficult problems of our world 
in the spirit of calm and detached contem- 
plation Cardinal Newman achieved. 

Although He lived in what now seems a 
simple age, Newman’s life span covered a 
period of great ferment and change. In the 
19th century, industrialization was gather- 
ing momentum in Western Europe and the 
United States. New economic and social 
theories were challenging and testing the 
existing order. The concerns of the times 
were concerns about mateérial things. It was 
said that men should have more goods; that 
goods should be more equitably distributed; 
that society should be reorganized to pro- 
vide the maximum material benefits, to pro- 
vide the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

Most of the economic and social ideas of 
the 19th century were idealistically conceived. 
They were intended to solve the problems 
created by new political institutions, by grow- 
ing populations, and by the industrial revo- 
lution. The 20th century, however, has seen 
some of these schemes and theories used in 
practical life, and used in such a way as to 
destroy whatever may have been good, and 
to bring to dominance the error and evil they 
contain. 

The materialist creed of Karl Marx, with 
its negation of faith and spirituality, its 
worship of the state alone, has become the 
enforced gospel of nearly a billion people, 
almost half the population of the world. 
Its economic dogmas have been adapted by 
Lenin, Stalin, and their successors to political 
and imperialist programs designed to pro- 
mote Soviet communism into every part of 
the world. While this is an ideological pur- 


pose of vast significance it serves handily as 
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a cover, and an effective cover, for good old- 
fashioned Russian expansionism. 

These doctrines have strong appeal for 
many peoples, who are striving to improve 
their conditions and their standards of liv- 
ing. These peoples are often reluctant to 
believe that Communist intentions are pre- 
catory, that economic gain under the Marx- 
ist system will inevitably be at the expense 
of political liberty and spiritual freedom. 

International communism is well armed 
for the struggle to which it is so fully com- 
mitted. Its military forces include the two 
largest land armies in the world. It pos- 
sesses substantial air power, and a growing 
stock of nuclear weapons. A huge percent- 
age of the budgets and the resources of the 
U. S. S. R., of Red China, and of course the 
eastern European satellites are devoted to 
“national defense, armament, and internal 
security.” Vast quantities of manpower are 
allocated to these purposes. As you know 
these millions of men and womeg have little 
or no choice when it comes to military serv- 
ice or in fact any labor for the State. Polit- 
ical and economic control is maintained by 
power in the hands of a few at the top and 
by tight organization in the ranks. By de- 
nying the needs of its own and subject peo- 
ples, the Soviet Union can set aside goods 
and equipment for export where it foresees 
political gain. Thus it can focus its re- 
sources on a given world area if it sees in 
that region a possibility of political gain. 
In the same way it can export technical as- 
sistance. And to the war of ideas it devotes 
vast resources which it can mobilize without 
much regard for public opinion. It has mas- 
tered the art of making the worse appear the 
better cause, of making the undemocratic 
sound democratic, of cloaking aggressive 
aims with peaceful words. 

To meet this threat, a threat to the secur- 
ity of nations in addition to our own, the 
United States cooperates in an immense ef- 
fort by the free nations to build their com- 
mon strength. As a great power we have 
special responsibilities whether we welcome 
them or not. We have formed a system of 
alliances not only for mutual defense but for 
economic and social cooperation. We are 
doing much to drive home the story of what 
the free nations stand for and what inter- 
national communism means. 

Our strength is great, and we intend to re- 
main strong. We intend to remain econom- 
ically strong, militarily strong, and in partic- 
ular morally strong. We must maintain 
faith and confidence in the values for which 
the United States stands. As Secretary 
Dulles has said: “The Government of the 
United States has, I like to believe, a rather 
unique tradition in this respect. Our Na- 
tion was founded on an experiment in human 
liberty. Our institutions reflect the belief 
of our founders that all men were endowed 
by their creator with inalienable rights and 
had duties prescribed by moral law. They 
believed that human institutions ought 
primarily to help men develop their God- 
given possibilities, and that our Nation, by 
its conduct and example, could help men 
everywhere to find the way to a better and 
more abundant life.” 

We share the tradition of a respect for hu- 
man liberty and moral law with a number 
of the Nations with which we are now in 
close alliance. We must build upon these 
traditions and concepts if we are to build a 
better world. We must teach the new na- 
tions emerging in Asia and Africa the im- 
portance of these ideals. We must show 
them they can and must be adapted to their 
own conditions. We must teach by example 
that a society without moral value and with- 
out principles is doomed to fail, no matter 
how hard it struggles to build up economic 
and military power. 

Not long ago Archbishop O’Boyle of Wash- 
ington delivered a thoughtful and stimu- 
lating sermon on the conflict we face. “When 
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mercy is considered treason,” he said, “when 
truth is classed as a lie, and good is called 
evil, we are indeed faced with a monstrous 
perversion of human nature, a denial of every 
ideal that civilized man has cherished.” 

The archbishop accurately noted that com- 
munism appeals not only to the disgruntled, 
the bitter, and the neurotic members of a 
community, but also to men of sensitive 
nature and high ideals. He declared that 
there is danger we may look at the world 
struggle too narrowly, that we may concen- 
trate too much on the economic, military and 
political menace of communism, and so neg- 
lect the battle for men’s minds. “The Ameri- 
can people should speak out,” he concluded, 
“through their proper organizations and rep- 
resentatives, on the real nature of com- 
munism. We should realize that the strug- 
gle is total, and not merely a matter for 
Government action only.” This is where I 
think you members of the national newman 
clubs have a major role to play. Why not 
mobilize your talents and your great abil- 
ities to spread an affirmative doctrine of the 
things for which your Government stands. 

The United States is today making a tre- 
mendous effort to win the battle for men’s 
minds. Our Government has a worldwide 
information program which is doing an ef- 
fective job in many areas. Many nongov- 
ernmental groups are also doing excellent 
work in meeting foreign peoples and ex~- 
plaining our way of life. Missionaries, labor 
leaders, businessmen and thousands of other 
Americans are a vital part of our effort here 
and abroad to increase international under- 
standing. 

In the battle for men’s minds, we (and 
I believe this applies especially to you club 


- members) should make a particular effort 


to reach those men whose thoughts and ideas 
will be decisive in guiding the policies of 
the new nations in Asia and Africa. As 
Archbishop O’Boyle said: “In wide areas of 
the world, men of learning are the real 
leaders of their nations. This is particularly 
true in the nations newly freed from colonial 
status. It is in these very areas that the 
power of communism is growing with sober- 
ing speed.” 

Sometimes Americans have trouble under- 
standing the attitude of the people of new 
nations. Usually these young nations want 
to solve their own problems their own way. 
They distrust foreign help and advice. They 
have an intense desire for rapid economic 
development. They know little about the 
Soviet Union but they are told its achieve- 
ments are vast. Efforts are being made to 
persuade them that the pattern of Soviet 
industrial development has more meaning 
for them than the freer, more humane proc- 
ess by which the institutions of the United 
States and Western Europe were developed. 

The tours of Bulganin and Khrushchev to 
India, Burma, and Afghanistan are efforts 
by the Soviet Union in the new direction. 
We would be foolish to deny that the new 
Soviet policy presents us with dangers and 
a challenge. Where formerly the Iron Cur- 
tain implacably shut off the Soviet Union 
and its satellites from the rest of the world, 
we now see “traveling salesmen,” with broad 
smiles and back slapping, offering tempting 
bargains to the uncommitted nations. There 
are offers of economic and military aid, pro- 
posals for treaties of friendship, requests to 
set up diplomatic posts, and plans for inter- 
change of experts in many fields. 

It is tronic and typical, however, that at 
the same moment they speak of peace and 
friendship in India, Burma, and Afghanistan, 
the Soviets and their Communist allies con- 
tinue their nuclear tests, their threats of war 
to take Taiwan, and their warnings of re- 
prisal upon Iran and Pakistan for participa- 
tion in the Western defense system. 

In a sense the Soviets have put a new 
wrinkle in their traditional policy of zig- 
zag. They have found it possible to zig and 
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vag at the same time. They continue to 
show plainly, for anyone who cares to look, 
that aggression is still their end, to be pur- 
sued by peaceful talk or warlike threats, 
or both—whatever suits the need of the 
moment. 

By their own deeds they warn us again 
that we cannot delay our vigilance, we can- 
not lower our guard. 

I have spoken to you already of the means, 
military, political, and economic, by which 
we must keep ourselves and our allies pre- 
pared to defend themselves. But the wil- 
lingness and the ability to undertake our 
defense, while essential for avoiding war, is 
neither the only means nor the best means, 
in the long run, for preserving peace. We 
believe in a forward strategy not only in 
the military sense but in the political and 
social sense. As President Eisenhower put it 
earlier this year, “The sum of our interna- 
tional effort should be this: the waging of 
peace, with as much resourcefulness, with 
as great a sense of dedication and urgency 
a we have ever mustered in defense of our 
country in time of war.” 

One of the highest tests, I think, of the 
greatness of a nation is the test in times 
like these whether we can be strong enough 
to win a war, yet gentle enough to help the 
weak; resourceful enough to gain great 
wealth, but wise enough to use it well. 

Moral leadership is a great asset in any 
struggle. It is especially important in the 
present world battle for the minds of men 
and women everywhere. The responsibility 
for moral leadership in our country cer- 
tainly rests upon our Government, but not 
upon Government alone. It is also the di- 
rect responsibility of our churches and 
schools, of youth organizations such as the 
Boy Scouts, the 4-H Clubs, and especially 
of all these Newman Clubs of which we are 
justly proud. These agencies, civic and re- 
ligious, must maintain the spiritual vigor 
and moral strength of the people who run 
our Government, who man our fighting 
forces, who carry on our dealings with other 
lands, who cast the votes that decide the 
course our Nation follows. 

I am certain that your organization is 
doing a great deal, but you can do more. I 
have had close contact over the years with 
many young men and women who have been 
trained by our Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities, and shaped under the guidance of 
the Newman Clubs and other groups. Most 
of them measure up admirably to the chal- 
lenges they face. 

But none of us must forget that the evil 
forces that oppose are tireless in their self- 
criticism, in their manipulation of Govern- 
ment programs, educational institutions and 
youth programs. ‘Their brutal efficiency is 
high, and in all realism, we can expect it to 
go higher. 

The moral superiority that our values, our 
system, have over those of the Soviets can 
and should be decisive in this contest be- 
tween us. But it is not inevitable. Our 
values must be applied. Our system must be 
made to work. We must match their tire- 
lessness with our own, their efficiency with 
ours, if our moral superiority is to be de- 
cisive. 

In my lifetime I have seen a number of 
people become converts to our church. I 
am convinced that in most of the cases the 
conversion came not so much from words, 
however eloquent, but from deeds—from an 
example someone set in living a good life— 
from a creed that was lived. In the same 
way, as we seek to win the allegiance of 
the uncommitted nations to our standards 
and our values, we must do it by our deeds 
as much as by our words. 

These nations will watch us, first, to seek 
how we apply our values among our own 
people. Our record in this respect is good, 
though certainly not perfect. The open- 
ing of the channels of opportunity, the 
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emphasis on free choice and private initia- 
tive in the past few years has brought pros- 
perity for nearly all Americans. In addition, 
progress has been made through legislative 
and judicial efforts to bring about greater 
social justice among our people. 

Not only are we being watched in apply- 
ing our values to our own people; we are 
being watched in applying them to other 
peoples. Here, again, we do not need to 
apologize for our efforts. In the past 10 
years a number of nations have won their 
freedom from colonial control. It has been 
our policy to respect this new freedom. By 
our economic strength and in many ways we 
have helped it to survive and to grow. 

It has also been our policy to support the 
further attainment of freedom by subject 
peoples who desire it. In particular we sup- 
port the liberation by peaceful means of 
the peoples of Eastern Europe, who have 
been unwillingly made subjects of the new 
colonialism ef the Communists. 

Another means by which we have given 
moral leadership is through our efforts to 
bring about disarmament. The whole world 
was thrilled by President Eisenhower's pro- 
posal of Atoms for Peace in 1954, and again 
by his proposal for aerial inspection to in- 
sure disarmament in 1955. 

The final means by which the United 
States has rendered moral leadership in the 
world is the courage, the determination, the 
high principle, the good faith with which 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and 
the leaders of our Government, with the 
full backing and support of the American 
people, have faced the perils and the oppor- 
tunities of this age in which we live. 

Your convention is dedicated to the theme 
“for a better world.” In these remarks I 
have tried to outline for you, perhaps inade- 
quately, some of the obstacles that lie in 
the road to a better world, and more im- 
portant some of the means by which we will 
surmount these obstacles. You who are on 
the threshold of your careers will play, I 
know, a major role in achieving our national 
objectives. 

To all of you I wish godspeed and good 
luck as you go forward with your own efforts 
to bring this better world into being. 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr.& ak- 
er, thinking that a speech which I made 
before the Association of American Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, at Columbus, Ohio, 
might be of interest to the Members, I 
am inserting it in the REcorpD: 

To SOcIALISM By Way or Tax-EXxEMPT 
FOUNDATIONS 
(By Hon. Carro.u REECE, of Tennessee) 
I 

In this era in which we live, the old-fash- 
ioned virtues grow increasingly unpopular. 

Liberal economists tell us that our Gov- 
ernment (instead of cutting our suits to fit 
our cloth) should tax us to the limit of tol- 
erance and then borrow more from us in or- 
der to shower us with paternal blessings. 

Instead of being taught independence, en- 
ergy, and enterprise, our youth today is 
taught to look for security. 
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The man who believes in individualism, 
freedom, and self-reliance is ridiculed as an- 
tediluvian. 

We approach closer and closer to socialism. 

Most of those who urge us in this direction 
suffer the illusion that we can stop at a sort 
of extended New Deal. 

But their British counterparts know better. 

They see, and rely upon, the paternal state 
as a necessary transition—s* stage between 
free enterprise and socialism. 

Being evolutionary Socialists, they wish to 
reach their goal through the democratic 
process, and this requires the paternal state 
as a preparation for that goal. 

They are confident, once this intermediate 
stage has been reached, that full socialism 
will follow inevitably. 

But these British collectivists suffer under 
their own illusion, in turn. They refer to 
their ideal society as one based on produc- 
tion for use and not for profit. This slogan, 
also dear to the hearts of so many of our 
own radical educators, is pure nonsense. 

One who works for his own profit is likely 
to work hard. One who works for the use 
of others, without profit to himself, is likely 
not to work any harder than he must. 

And so this state which the British So- 
cialists and our liberals envision, in which 
production will be higher and cheaper, can 
come into being only under the compul- 
sion of communism or some other form of 
Socialist dictatorship—if it can come, at all, 
under any Socialist state. 
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This, then, is the illusion of British so- 
cialism, so much respected and aped by our 
own radicals, that they can stop at the point 
of democratic socialism. 

Communists smile at this, knowing full 
well that the road to socialism is the road 
to collectivist dictatorship. 

In this process they have materially weak- 
ened our people’s patriotism. Flag waving 
is still with us, but patriotism in its deeper 
significance is fading—sadly fading. 

An article in the United States News re- 
cently disclosed that fully one-third of the 
American prisoners of war succumbed to 
brainwashing without torture. 

They were so weak in their patriotism, our 
schools had given them so little under- 
standing of American principles, that they 
offered little or no resistance to the blandish- 
ments and seduction of Chinese Commu- 
nist interrogators and propagandists. 

Maj. Wm. E. Mayer, an Army psychiatrist, 
who made the study of brainwashing among 
1,000 of our soldiers captured in Korea said 
he found even many soldiers had lost re- 
spect for patriotism. He said: 

“I think a great many people feel that 
references to patriotism and love of country 
are somewhat embarrassing, unsophisti- 
cated, or foolish flag waving. I think this 
is to a very considerable degree the result 
both of well-meaning liberals, so-called, as 
well as others whose intentions are clearly 
destructive, to create the attitude that we 
should abandon love of country and patriotic 
ideals, as being identical with this evil thing 
called nationalism.” 

Where is the ruggedness which used to be 
so characteristic of Americans? 

I attach rather clear meaning to terms 
such as “Americanism” and “the American 
way.” 

But to use terms such as these is to bring 
down a torrent of ridicule from the liberal 
press, writers, and commentators who dom- 
inate communications in the United States. 
These expressions are “corny” and “horse 
and buggy.” 

Behind this is a definite disparagement of 
patriotism. 


Patriotism springs from nationalism, and 
nationalism has become a vice, not a virtue. 
As the National Education Association has 
so often told our teachers and students, na- 
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tionalism is an obstacle in the way of 
achievement of the one world state with- 
out which, they say, we cannot have peace. 

We are eventually to be merged into an 
international society—distinctly socialistic 
in its nature—an intermational Eden. And 
nationalism, they say, stands in the way of 
bringing us to it. 
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The president of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, eloquently says: 

“The Fund for the Republic is a sort of 
fund for the American dream. I do not 
think the fund can make the American 
dream came true, but perhaps it can help 
keep it alive and clear.” 

The American dream that is now occupy- 
ing the attention of the foundation-financed 
intellectual cartel promotes the idea of gov- 
ernment by an elite. 

Robert Hutchins and the other members 
of this self-appointed professional intellec- 
tual aristocracy dream of an America gov- 
erned by social scientists, guided by their 
benign infallibility under a system which 
frees the people from the responsibilities of 
freedom. 

This is again illustrated by Mr. Pendleton 
Herring, of the Social Science Research 
Council, who wrote in 1947 concerning this 
matter: 

“One of the greatest needs in the social 
sciences is for the development of skilled 
practitioners who can use social data for the 
cure of social ills as doctors use scientific 
data to cure bodily ills.” 

The degree to which this elite even pene- 
trated the Federal Government is indicated 
by the 1947 report of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 

I would like to give you a few significant 
extracts from that report: 

“It will take social science and social 
engineering to solve the problems of human 
relations.” 

“Our people must learn to respect the need 
for special knowledge and technical train- 
ing in this fleld (of social science) as they 
have come to defer to the expert in physics, 
chemistry, medicine and the other sciences.” 

I would like to say that by no valid defini- 
tion can sociology and economics identify 
themselves as true science. 

Seven years before this report was issued, 
one of the members of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, Horace M. Kal- 
len, wrote a magazine article entitled “Can 
We Be Saved by Indoctrination?” 

I would like to quote two short para- 
graphs from that article: 

“TI find within the babble of plans and plots 
against the evils of our time one only which 
does not merely repeat the past; this is the 
proposal that the country’s pedagogues shall 
undertake to establish themselves as the 
country’s savoirs.” 

After some elaboration, Dr. Kallen con- 
cludes, “Having taken power, the teachers 
must use it to attain the ‘central purpose’ of 
realizing the American dream. They must 
operate education as the instrument of social 
regeneration. This consists of inculcating 
right doctrine.” 

Change the word “American” to “Fabian” 
and you are pretty close to the truth. 

Another phase of this American dream 
might be found in another document for 
professional pedagogues entitled, “Molders of 
the American Mind,” by Professor Norman 
Woelfel. 

Here is one of his admonitions: “The 
younger generation is on its own, and the 
last thing that would interest modern youth 
is the salvaging of the Christian tradition. 
The environmental controls which tech- 
nologists have achieved and the operations by 
means of which workers earn their livelihood 
need no aid or sanction from God nor any 
blessing from the church.” 

And he adds this final touch: “In the 
minds of the men who think experimentally, 
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America is conceived as having a destiny 
which bursts the all too obvious limitations 
of Christian religious sanctions and of 
capitalistic profit economy.” 

All this has behind it the figure of Karl 
Marx, in one way or another. And this is 
just the kind of a thing being emphasized by 
the foundation in the field of social sciences. 

There is a theory that the growth of Social- 
ist influence in this country was accelerated 
by numbers of American professors who 
studied abroad at the end of the last cen- 
tury and came back to us full of new 
theories—intriguing, materialistic and social 
welfare philosophies, rooted.in variations of 
Marxism, and depending upon a strong cen- 
tralized government. 

Whether this be the answer or no, there 
is no doubt that academicians had much 
to do with the suborning of public opinion 
through Marxism. In the long run, much 
public opinion is made in the universities; 
ideas generated there filter down through the 
teaching profession and the students into 
the general public. 

As the egalitarianism of Marxism is attrac- 
tive to many, socialism could have attracted 
many followers in America, anyway. 

But there is no doubt that it could not 
possibly have affected us so widely and so 
deeply as it has, had it not been heavily 
financed. 

This financing was supplied by several of 
the great fortunes built up by American in- 
dustrialists under our capitalistic system. 

This most certainly was not intended by 
such men as Andrew Carnegie and John D. 
Rockefeller, nor more recently by Henry 
Ford. 

They would truly writhe in their graves 
if they could know that the foundations 
which they created have become the princi- 
pal treasury of.the radical movement in their 
country. 

Iv 

It is difficult for the public to comprehend 
that this could be possible. The boards of 
these foundations have always contained 
many men who could not possibly have lent 
themselves consciously to an undermining 
of the free enterprise system. Indeed they 
did not. They just knew not what they did. 

It happened, it began to happen, when 
these trustees, against sage advice, no longer 
confined themselves to the direct support of 
educational institutions, or religion, medi- 
cine, public health and science. It is diffi- 
cult to put to propaganda or political use a 
grant to a college endowment or for medical 
research. 

But when these foundations launched 
themselves into what are called the social 
sciences they made themselves vulnerable 
to a form of seduction and subversion 
against which they could not defend them- 
selves. 

When they entered the areas of man’s re- 
lation to man—as the social sciences are so 
attractively described, they opened the door 
to political propaganda. 

It is not hard to understand why these 
trustees went along usually without protest. 

A great captain of industry is very likely 
to have just as high an IQ as a professor. 

But when the industrialist sits on the 
board of a foundation which deals with areas 
which are both highly technical and extreme- 
ly vague, he is not equipped to make informed 
decisions. 

It is almost inevitable that he bow to the 
superior understanding of the academic ad- 
viser, Just as he would to his doctor or lawyer. 

Insofar as projects in the politically sensi- 
tive social sciences area are concerned, 
therefore, the decisions of the great founda- 
tions have ‘been chiefly the decisions of 
academic advisers. 

And the sad fact is that these advisers 
have come overwhelmingty from those who 
have been politically slanted to the left—and 
many of them far to the left. 
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One reason for this has been small grants 
are naturally unattractive to large founda- 
tions with large sums of money to dispense. 
A mass research project is something sub- 
stantial—something to use up the money. 

Yet mass research is rarely attractive to 
the conservative professor who needs support 
for individual research but does not want to 
run @ large staff of computing machine 
operators and poll takers. 
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The liberal leftist educators, however, 
have become increasingly interested in the 
purely, or almost purely, empirical methods 
of research. 

They have thought that they could trans- 
late some of the research methods of pure 
science into use in the social sciences. 

It has been one of the outstanding fal- 
lacies of this large and terrifically influen- 
tial group that human relationship prob- 
lems could be solved mechanically and 
mathematically by what they call fact find- 
ing. 

They have so often ignored or failed to 
take into account important and highly 
mutable factors such as love, patriotism, 
loyalties, motivations, and individual char- 
acteristics which are utterly incapable of 
measurement and quite beyond the applica- 
tion of a scientific approach. ‘ 

Jealous, perhaps, of the true scientist in 
medicine, physics, etc., these men who have 
pompously and arbitrarily called themselves 
scientists, have concluded, and pronounced, 
that they are the only sound technicians, 
They have made themselves into a self- 
appointed elite. They call themselves social 
engineers. 

Operating on a grand scale, they ponder 
mass symptoms and ignore individual diag- 
nosis. 

Armed with their punch cards and elec- 
tronic brains they, consider themselves far 
more competent to lead us into better pas- 
tures than the old-fashioned practitioners 
who permit themselves to be circumscribed 
by the known limitations of social ‘science. 

“This country was not built by an elite 
and it is inconceivable that it should ever 
be run by one,” as President Jones, of Rut- 
gers, says. 

They have become messianic. And they 
have succeeded materially in their efforts, 
over the years, to influence our people. 

Their approach has been what Professor 
Colegrove has called pathological. 

They are always looking at what may be 
wrong with us, not for the purpose of im- 
proving what we have that is good and mak- 
ing it better, but for the purpose of sup- 
planting it with something else. 

These are the extreme followers of the 
cultural lag theory which assumes that our 
technological progress requires a new set 
of ethical values governing man’s relation to 
man, and they are the advisers best equipped 
to furnish them. 

So, in a period when informed men de- 
plore our tragic lack of engineers and tech- 
nicians, and the extent to which we are 
falling behind Russia in technological de- 
velopment, they have persuaded the great 
foundations to spend more on mass research 
in the social sciences. 

The present shortage of engineers, phys- 
icists, and chemists is largely attributable 
to inadequate teaching of mathematics and 
the physical sciences in the secondary 
schools. 

Young children have been encouraged to 
take social study courses rather than to ac- 
cept the discipline of an exact physical 
science based on rigorous mathematical prin- 
ciples. 

Teachers, too, have been encouraged to 
escape these disciplines, as they can readily 
major in a so-called social science, sup- 
ported by a foundation grant, while they are 
preparing themselves to teach. 
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It is no wonder that it is becoming more 
and more difficult for industry or for Gov- 
ernment to recruit from our schools the kind 
of people who can maintain our position in 
this age of science and technology. 

The biggest foundation of all, the Ford 
Foundation, excluded itself wholly from such 
areas as science and medical research. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, last year, gave hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to a program of 
empirical research training in the social 
sciences. And so it goes. 
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The same academicians to whom I refer, 
those who now so deeply influence the great 
foundations, have little respect for tradition 
and principle. 

They are, almost all of them, followers of 
the theory of moral relativity, that there are 
no absolutes, whether religious, moral or civil. 

What the facts disclose, is right. 

They say: If the Rockefeller-financed Kin- 
sey studies disclose that a large percentage 
of young girls have active sex-experience be- 
fore marriage, we should change our laws and 
morals to permit this; if so many people have 
a touch of sex abnormality in their souls as 
indicated by Dr. Kinsey, laws against sex 
deviation should no longer be tolerated; in 
the economic field, if research indicates, that 
the Federal Government can do something 
more efficiently than can the States, the Fed- 
eral Government should take it over, regard- 
less of what our Constitution may say about 
the separation of legislative powers. 

This discussion, this description, may give 
you the beginning of an idea of the type of 
mind of the intellectual whose opinions have 
directed the great foundations in the social 
sciences. 

But they have not worked alone. There 
has come into being a new class of men, al- 
most a guild—the professional administra- 
tors of foundations. 


Selected largely under the advice of “lib- 
eral” intellectuals, they have come into prac- 
tical operating control of these foundations. 

These men, in turn, are overwhelmingly of 


a leftist political position. You would have 
to look hard to find a conservative among 
them. 

All of them whom I have met, are pleasant, 
personable and attractive men who give the 
impression of complete sincerity (which is 
usually correct) and of complete objectivity 
(which is not). 

There has been a further aid to the process 
by which socialism has been fed by the 
foundations. Just as these administrators 
have helped the leftwing intellectuals, in- 
termediary organizations have been created 
to help the administrators—to serve as their 
advisers and retail distributors of their so- 
cial science funds. 

Typical of these organizations are the So- 
cial Research Council and the American 
Council of Bducation. 

Nor must we forget the nefarious Institute 
of Pacific Relations, which the Carnegie 
Corp., the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion used to retail their funds to an aggre- 
gate of millions of dollars. 

The IPR was Communist dominated and 
Was more responsible than any other factor 
for the debacle which turned China over 
to the Communists. 

The damage done by the foundations 
through the IPR cannot be estimated. It 
may have changed the whole course of his- 
tory. 

Intermediary organizations such as these 
have also come into the control of those con- 
sciously and actively to the left politically. 

VIE 

And although the trustees of the great 
foundations think they run their founda- 
tions, except in the broadest sense, they do 
not. 

Operating in areas substantially beyond 
their understanding (except in the most 
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peripheral way) they rely on their leftist 
academic advisers, their leftlist professional 
employees and their leftist-controlled inter- 
mediary organizations, to make the decisions 
which are the most vital part of their trust 
function. 

There is an occasional revolt such as that 
which, I suppose, occurred when the Ford 
Foundation made its magnificent grants last 
year to operating institutions, for which the 
people should be deeply grateful. 

But even the Ford Foundation has not 
given up its major interest in leftist research 
in the social sciences nor its basic operating 
principle of permitting its experts, rather 
than its trustees, to determine the methods 
of operation. 

I believe it might be safe to say that, in 
fields such as economics, sociology, and other 
social-science areas in which political slant 
can have a deep effect, the major founda- 
tions, both directly and through the use of 
intermediary organizations, have supported 
leftist thinking and leftist-slanted research 
and publication in the United States in the 
proportion of 10 to 1, compared with the 
support of the conservative or traditional. 
The proportion may even be very substan- 
tially greater. 

Occasionable mistakes would be forgivable. 
But it is difficult to forgive mistakes in such 
volume. Moreover, mistakes can often be 
corrected. 

And it is one of the most striking features 
of major foundation history in the United 
States that no substantial effort has ever 
been made to correct mistakes. 

Let me give a few illustrations of what I 
mean, out of so many which could be recited. 
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There are some foundations which, like 
the League for Industrial Democracy, have 
been frank in their advocacy of socialism. 

That foundation, originally the Intercol- 
legiate Socialist Society, did not abandon 
its ardent propaganda for soclialism after it 
changed its name. 

This organization is avowedly socialistic 
and has openly operated as an educational 
arm of the Socialist Party. 

Before the rapprochement between Hitler 
and Stalin in 1939, when the Socialist and 
Communist Parties in the United States 
worked to establish a popular front, many 
known Communists were assisted in placing 
their messages before the. American people 
through the tax exemptions granted to the 
League for Industrial Democracy. 

The League for Industrial Democracy is 
only one of many of the smaller tax-exempt 
foundations which have come into the con- 
trol of those cautiously and actively engaged 
in subversion. 

Although we think of foundations in terms 
of the great foundations such as Ford, Car- 
negie, and Rockefeller foundations, there are 
literally hundreds of smaller tax-exempt or- 
ganizations which devote almost their entire 
income to the political area, like the League 
for Industrial Democracy. 
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But some of the major foundations have 
been more subtle than LID and the IPR in 
their support of leftism. 

Perhaps the most vicious and fateful prod- 
uct of foundation financing in our history 
was the Conclusions of the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, published in 1934. 

It became a bible of radical educators in 
our country, and its effects have been cumu- 
latively with us. It has done us inestimable 
damage. It was financed to the tune of 
$340,000 by the Carnegie Corp. 

Prof. Harold J. Laski, the philosopher of 
British socialism, said of this report: 

“At bottom, and stripped of its carefully 
neutral phrases, the report is an educational 
program for a Socialist America,” 
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And Harold Laski knew socialism when he 
saw it. 

The report was, in fact, an utterly frank 
call to the teachers of America to use the 
schools for the purpose of indoctrinating our 
youth into an acceptance of socialism, which 
it called by the equivalent but softer name 
of “collectivism.” 

This monumental report was produced, 
not by a cross section of American academic 
opinion, but by a group overwhelmingly rad- 
ical in its views, a group itself devoted to 
socialization. Read it, some day, and you 
will be shocked. 

It should shock you more to understand 
that, after publication of this report, the 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, which 
had financed it, made a public statement in 
which he said that, although he, personally, 
did not agree with all of the report, he felt 
the American people should give a vote of 
thanks to its authors. 

You might have thought that, having spent 
$340,000 to finance an advocacy of socialism 
in the schools, this great foundation might 
have supported a counterbalancing project— 
a study on the defense of capitalism by pro- 
fessors of contrary opinion so that the Ameri- 
can people and the American educators could 
have the benefit of both sides of the argu- 
ment, at least. Nothing like this was done. 

The report was published and widely dis- 
seminated and today it stands as an educa- 
tional charter in the United States. 

Almost equally shocking and dangerous is 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences which 
is regarded as the “bible” or the social 
sciences. It was sponsored with foundation 
money. 

It is not only heavily slanted to the left 
but it slanders the free-enterprise system. 

It would appear to be clearly designed to 
promote socialism among teachers and stu- 
dents. 

The keyman in its preparation, Alvin 
Johnson, admitted he had two dssistant edi- 
tors who “asserted they were Socialists” and 
he said he was “informed’’ another was a 
Communist. 
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Do not think that these incidents stand 
alone. 

American foundations contributed some $4 
million to the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, for so many years the 
operating base of the late Harold J. Laski, 
and the fountainhead of Fabian socialism. 

Devotion to the principle of academic free- 
dom has been a tradition of the American 
Republic since its establishment. But I 
think that history has demonstrated that the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science was at once something more and less 
than an institution of higher learning. 

In the years immediately before World War 
II, it was communism’s most respectable and 
effective forward base in the Western World. 

The Carnegie Corp. selected Gunnar Myr- 
dal, a Scandinavian Socialist, to do a major 
study on the race problem in our South. 

Carnegie’s Myrdal reported in his An 
American Dilemma that our Constitution “is 
in many respects impractical and ill-suited 
for modern conditions” and that its adoption 
was “merely a plot against the common 
people.” 

He also stated that Americans have “a rel- 
atively low degree of respect for law and 
order.” 

And he bemoans the “anarchistic tendency 
in America’s legal culture.” 

Even before his Carnegie grant, Myrdal 
was a Rockefeller fellow at the School of 
International Studies in Geneva. 

This is another example of the incredible 
fact that the fortunes piled up by industrial 
giants are being used today to discredit our 
system of enterprise of free labor and free 
management that gave them birth. 

Our form of government, of course, does 
not appeal to this European Socialist, im- 
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ported by the Carnegie Foundation to teach 
us better ways of living. 

Another Carnegie unit financed a book 
called Business as a System of Power, written 
by Prof. Robert A. Brady, who likened our 
Messrs. Knudsen, Stettinius, and Bernard 
Baruch to Hermann Goering, described our 
business system as a form of feudalism, and 
opined that “war is necessary for capitalist 
survival.” 

Professor Lynd, in his introduction to this 
important foundation-supported book, stated 
that “capitalist economic power constitutes 
a direct, continuous, and fundamental 
threat to the whole structure of democratic 
authority everywhere and always.” 

Another Carnegie-financed item is the 
Proper Study of Mankind, a book which was 
designed under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council, the major inter- 
mediary organization supported by the great 
foundations. This influential book, which 
sold 50,000 copies, was written by Stuart 
Chase, who has advocated collectivism by 
name. 
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Mr. Chase was the selected apologist for 
many of the theses which those who operate 
the foundation combine favor, theses which 
push research and academic opinion to the 
left. 

Among them is the cultural-lag theory, to 
which I have referred, that we must change 
our ways of living and even our social con- 
cepts because of our advancing civilization. 

It may sound reasonable, that theory, but 
it is actually a medium for questioning our 
moral standards and our fundamental gov- 
ernmental and social precepts—an ideal way 
for those who are collectivist minded to un- 
dermine our beliefs and faiths. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has been frank 
in its support of this dangerous cultural lag 
theory. 

The Ford Foundation gave a million to the 
Friends Service Committee, which, in turn, 
sponsored the World Youth Congress, a Com- 
munist front, and sent a delegate to the 
World Youth Festival in Prague in 1947, an 
admittedly Communist affair. It also advo- 
cated Red China’s admission to the United 
Nations. 

Alfred Sloan Foundation financed public- 
affairs pamphlets, some of which were the 
next thing to Communist leaflets. They were 
sold in Communist bookstores but were also 
distributed to libraries and frequently used 
in high schools. 

The evidence is plain that the leftist move- 
ment in this country has penetrated the 
foundation world as consciously and inten- 
tionally as did the Communists. 

It was incontrovertibly established that 
the American Communists were directed by 
Moscow to infiltrate American foundations 
and to use their funds to promote commu- 
nism in the United Staes. 

We know that they succeeded to some ex- 
tent, but we may never know the full extent, 
as their methods are devious. Two well- 
known foundations had their tax-exempt 
status lifted by the Treasury because of 
Communist subversion. And I understand 
the Fund for the Republic is now under in- 
vestigation. 

But in the case of the infiltration of col- 
lectivists or socialists into the foundations, 
we know a great deal about it. They have 
virtually taken over the operating phases of 
the major foundations, and through them or 
in conjunction with them have taken over a 
vast part of the direction of thought and 
teaching in our educational system. 

We have called this use of the foundations 
for the promotion of socialism by the name 
“subversion.” 

For this our enemies have bitterly criti- 
cized us. 

The Socialist in the United States prefers 
to have the term “subversion” confined to 
Communist penetration. 
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But the term “subversion” denotes an 
undermining, a chipping away. In this sense 
the promotion of socialism is clearly sub- 
versive of our institutions. 

Moreover, it is my opinion, and I am far 
from alone, that subversion through social- 
ism offers us a far greater internal danger 
than the threat of communism. 

There is no doubt that socialism and com- 
munism go hand in hand. The Socialist 
may hate the Communist, but the Commu- 
nist loves the Socialist. 

The Communist knows that if the Social- 
ist is able to get the upper hand and to de- 
stroy a capitalistic system, the Communist 
can quickly take over. 

There is much misconception about the 
relationship of socialism and communism. 

They are the same and identical thing ex- 
cept for one single difference—the Commu- 
nist believes in establishing the Socialist 
order by force, while the Socialist is gen- 
erally content to achieve it through subver- 
sive methods—by perverting a democracy. 

I wish I had time to give you case after 
case of socialist propaganda financed by the 
Carnegie Corp., the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Ford Foundation, and others, each with- 
out repudiation afterward, each without 
any effort being made to counteract the im- 
pact of what had appeared. 
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As I intimated previously, one can per- 
haps exonerate the trustees who did not 
understand what was being done with the 
money they allocated to such projects— 
exonerate them for having been uninformed; 
yes. 

But one cannot exonerate them for having 
abdicated their trust functions by relying 
upon professional employees and advisers 
and intermediary organizations to do their 
thinking for them. 

Nor can one forgive them for either not 
having studied the products of their negli- 
gence or else having failed to repudiate or 
counter the evil which reading must have 
disclosed. 

We must congratulate Mr. Henry Ford II 
for having finally had the courage to re- 
pudiate (in somewhat gentler language than 
one might have hoped for) the irresponsible 
and dangerous antics of the Fund for the 
Republic. 

But does this belated and qualified dis- 
avowal excuse Mr. Ford and his fellow trus- 
tees of the Ford Foundation for having 
created this Fund for the Republic and placed 
$15 million in the administrative hands of 
Mr. Paul Hoffman and Dr. Hutchins knowing 
from their own experience with them, that 
they could use it for purposes conforming 
to their own radical political predilections? 

I do not say that foundations should avoid 
the social sciences. They need support, just 
as do the true sciences, medicine, public 
health, the humanities, etc. 

But I do say that the social sciences form 
a dangerous area for foundation activity 
unless they are approached with the greatest 
objectivity and realism. 

There are perhaps dangers even in direct 
grants to institutions, such as universities, 
when these themselves are to select the areas 
of research and its administrators. 

But there are natural protections within 
most such institutions. 

The dangers are limited by its traditions, 
its academic organizations, its inter-con- 
flicting opinion, and other factors which 
keep such an institution reasonably on the 
track of objectivity. 

It might be better if foundations which 
wish to support social science research did so 
solely through undirected and unselected 
grants to universities and colleges. 

But if they, with the help of their inter- 
mediary organizations, decide to design and 
control such research themselves, they must 
do so in conformance with their duty to the 
public to whose service they are, and by law 
must be, dedicated. 
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This dedication requires objectivity, which 
in itself is not easy. There are many excuses 
for avoiding this responsibility. 
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For example, professional foundation man- 
agers frequently talk about the desirability 
of using foundation funds as risk capital, 
in ventures where the chances of success are 
too remote to attract normal financing. 

This is an intriguing concept, and has 
great validity when you are talking about 
médical research, and other basically non- 
controversial areas. 

If, however, risKs are to be taken with the 
form of our society, or with the form of our 
Government, or with public opinion in fields 
which affect our morals, ethics, and political 
theory, then I, for one, do not believe this 
to be a proper use of public trust funds. 

When funds as huge and powerful as those 
of the Ford Foundation can be focused upon 
the proliferation of unscientific science, the 
risks to society are so great that I do not 
believe we can tolerate such risk-taking. 

My time is too short to give you more. I 
must close with a plea to you and other like 
you to become alert to what has happened 
in the foundation world—and what is cur- 
rently happening. 

I close, as well, with a plea to the trustees 
of the great foundations themselves to give 
closer attention to their own organizations. 

As mpetters now stand, the tremendous 
amount of good performed by these founda~ 
tions is being jeopardized by their delin- 
quencies. 

It is possible pressure for legislative control 
of foundations may increase. I would de- 
plore it if such legislation became necessary. 

There is an easier cure, one which would 
permit these huge organizations to continue 
independently. They have done so much for 
the benefit of humanity and should be 
allowed to continue. 

In your field of medicine, for instance, so 
many great accomplishments have been 
foundation financed. 7 

But the great aggregate of good they have 
done cannot excuse the evil for which they 
have been responsible; and the day may come 
when society is unwilling to permit them 
full freedom unless they reform from within. 

That is what I hope for, that their trustees 
will come to understand that they must re- 
store these foundations to the full respect 
which careful management would entitle 
them, and to the very useful place in our 
society which foundations should occupy. 

Such reform from within would entail jet- 
tisoning, once and for all, the political influ- 
ences to which they have been subjected. It 
would demand a general housecleaning, both 
as to their academic advisers, their profes- 
sional staffs, and the intermediary organiza- 
tions which they support financiall} and use 
as retailers. 

A foundation, by its very public character, 
must be wholly objective and wholly free 
from any political influence. 

This is particularly true, obviously enough, 
when the political forces which seek to influ- 
ence it are those which are seeking to propel 
us toward a state which they see as ideal but 
which must inevitably pitch us into slavery 
of socialism. 





Our People of the Hebrew Faith 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following excellent editorial from the 
Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Mass., com- 
memorating the Feast of the Passover. 

Our own security and the prevention 
of Communist expansion is dependent 
upon a peaceful solution of Middle East- 
tern tension. 

The dangers to Israel and the free 
world resulting from the Egyptian pur- 
chase of arms from Czechoslovakia, 
called for decisive action by our Gov- 
ernment to end the threat of war in the 
Near East through the promotion of an 
honorable peace settlement between the 
parties. 

Our American people will not permit 
the sacrifice of Israel to Communist in- 
filtration of the Near East: 

Happy PASSOVER 


With much pomp and ceremony our citi- 
zens of Hebrew faith have been celebrating 
the feast of Passover during this week and 
will continue to observe the holiday part of 
next week. It is a holiday which commemo- 
rates Israel’s liberation from Egyptian bond- 
age more than 3,000 years ago. 

The Jews are a people whose history has 
been filled with sorrow and sadness, but they 
have a few occasions of joyous celebration 
and the Passover holiday is just such a 
festival. 

Family gatherings have been held every- 
where, and the beautiful seder services gen- 
erally held on the first and second nights of 
the holiday and presided over by the head of 
the family, and participated in by every 
member, including the children, was one of 
the highlights of the occasion. It is at this 
time that the full story of the observance of 
the feast is recounted and dramatized by the 
reading of the Hagadah, a book which nar- 
rates the story of the exodus and relates all 
the accompanying miracles, as well as 
psalms, prayers, and expressions of thanks- 
giving. 

Today the Israelis are again being threat- 
ened, and the Egyptians again appear to be 
their main enemy. Those who read and un- 
derstand the Hagadah are beginning to 
realize that the book, written a good many 
years ago, is not far-fetched and not a fairy- 
tale. It becomes more meaningful to the 
Jewish people as the years progress. 

Not only the Jew,but every liberty-loving 
people are now well@iware that liberty must 
be defended, if not actively fought for in 
each generation, almost everywhere in the 
world. 

It is the earnest desire and sincere wish 
of this newspaper that the Jewish people as 
well as the non-Jew will eventually settle 
their differences in an amicable manner. 





Hon. Walter A. Gordon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of California recently named 
the Honorable Walter A. Gordon, Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands, as Alumnus 
of the Year for 1955. This recognition 
is another indication of the outstanding 
service Governor Gordon has rendered. 

I join in paying tribute to this fine 
Californian and American whose work 
as Chairman of the California Adult Au- 
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thority and now as Governor of the 
Virgin Islands is bringing so much credit 
to our country. 

I wish to include in the Recorp at this 
point, several articles from the Cali- 
fornia Monthly concerning Governor 
Gordon: 

ALUMNUS OF THE YEAR: WaLTER A. GORDON 


A new name was added to a distinguished 
roster of Californians on March 23 when 
Walter A. Gordon 1918 was named the Uni- 
versity of California Alumnus of the Year 
for 1955. 

Gordon, who last summer was appointed 
by President Dwight Eisenhower to the Gov- 
ernorship of the Virgin Islands, has had a 
long and truly distinguished career as foot- 
ball star, Berkeley police officer, attorney, 
football coach and scout, and nationally 
known penologist. As chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Adult Authority, which grants parole 
and fixes terms of imprisonment, he pio- 
neered developments which have contributed 
significantly to California’s excellent repu- 
tation for its correctional institutions. He 
was with the Adult Authority 11 years be- 
fore resigning to accept the Virgin Islands 
appointment. 

During his student days, Gordon not only 
won honors as California’s first All-American 
football player as a lineman on Andy Smith’s 
teams of 1916-18, but also excelled in box- 
ing and wrestling. Following graduation, 
he joined the Berkeley police force and con- 
tinued studies at Boalt Hall for the law de- 
gree he won in 1922. He was in practice for 
21 years as an attorney, taking time out for 
many years to work as a scout and football 
coach for the Golden Bears during the fall. 

Former Gov. Earl Warren appointed him 
chairman of the California Adult Authority 
in 1944. 

He assumed his duties in the Virgin Is- 
lands in September 1955. As the islands’ 
chief executive, he guides the destiny of 
about 30,000 citizens. In addition 100,000 
persons visit the colorful islands annually. 

At ceremonies during the Charter Day 
Banquet on March 23, Gordon became the 
13th person honored as a recipient of the 
Alumnus of the Year Award. Previous per- 
sons so honored are: Gen. James H. Doolittle, 
1918, air force leader; Dr. Joseph Erlanger 
1895, Nobel Laureate in physiology; Presi- 
dent Robert Gordon Sproul 1913; Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren 1912; the late Monroe E. 
Deutsch 1902, University vice president and 
provost emeritus; Glenn T. Seaborg 1934, 
Nobel prizewinning nuclear scientist; J. D. 
Zellerbach 1913, former ECA director in 
Italy; Kenneth Pitzer 1937, former director 
of research for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; Stephen D. Bechtel 1923, international 
builder; Horace M. Albright 1912, conserva- 
tionist; General William F. Dean 1922, dis- 
tinguished military leader, and Lillian Mol- 
ler Gilbreth 1900, management engineer. 





Walt GorRDON: CALIFORNIAN, AMERICAN 
“ALUMNUS OF THE YEAR” 


We think one of the finest things which 
has happened at the University of California 
in a long, long time is the selection of Walter 
ema 18, as “Alumnus of the Year” for 

The selection was unanimously made after 
careful consideration of many outstanding 
nominees by the Awards Committee of the 
Alumni Council, enthusiastically approved 
by the members of the Council of the Alumni 
Association and greeted with thrilling and 
heart-warming acclamation by more than 
1,000 persons present when it was announced 
at the charter banquet in San Francisco on 
March 23. 

The popularity of this selection, however, 
is not the reason it was a fine thing. 

Perhaps the first and foremost reason that 
this was a splendid act is simply the fact 
that Walt Gordon so richly and clearly de- 
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served the honor. The “Alumnus of the 
Year” award is made to that alumnus of the 
University of California who is determined 
to have made the most outstanding con- 
tribution to mankind or to the general wel- 
fare for the year in which the award is given. 
Of the many splendid nominees for the 
award for 1955, Walt Gordon stood quite 
clearly head and shoulders above the other 
excellent candidates. 

His achievements, his contributions, have 
been solid and significant. They commenced 
many years ago, indeed when he was still a 
student on the Berkeley campus; they con- 
tinued during his early years as an alumnus 
and increasingly through later years; and 
they have culminated within the immediate 
past to a point where Walt Gordon ranks 
today not only as an outstanding Californian 
but as a great American. © 

Another reason why his selection was such 
a fine one is simply that Walt is such a 
swell guy. We don’t know if we have ever 
known a man who seems to be so universally 
well liked. It has been our pleasure to know 
and to be closely associated with Walt for 
nearly a quarter of a century. He has come 
into contact with literally thousands of peo- 
ple in all walks of life. There may well be 
people who don’t like Walt—we don’t know 
of anyone who doesn’t have some detrac- 
tors—but, frankly, we don’t know of any of 
them. Instead, everywhere we go and 
among the thousands of people we meet and 
see, we hear only good words about Walt 
Gordon. This wide friendship and popu- 
larity hasn’t happened because Walt is 
simply a pleasant man without positive views 
on those things which count in life. Rather, 
in fact, he does have very definite points of 
view on most matters of major issue. Rath- 
er, he is liked, respected, and almost beloved 
because he has the qualities of a real man. 
He has conviction for his own point of view 
but understanding of the other fellow’s be- 
liefs. He has positive suggestions for im- 
provement, not negative reactions which re- 
sult in impasse or failure. His warm, friend- 
ly manner is infectious in breeding true 
friendships—the kind which last through the 
years and across the miles. He has an un- 
derstanding of human problems which sur- 
passes that of almost any man we have met. 
Perhaps, in the final analysis, this great 
quality has enabled him to make the kind of 
positive contribution to mankind and the 
general welfare for which he has been recog- 
nized with this “Alumnus of the Year” award. 


We have noted some of the reasons why 
we believe this was a splendid selection. 
There are Other reasons as well. Perhaps 
we sum them up when we say that some- 
how this selection, to us, symbolizes the 
opportunity that is America. And this is 
the kind of America which was envisioned 
by our forefathers when they wrote into the 
founding documents of our Ways of free- 
dom and democracy the fundamental prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity. As Cali- 
fornians, we can thank God that in this 
university, in this State of our great land, 
an award of meaning and importance such 
at this one is made on the basis of merit 
alone, and as the result of one’s contribu- 
tions, judged on their value and significance, 
by fair-minded fellow alumni and fellow 
citizens. 


Walt Gordon, alumnus of the class of 1918, 
earned his spurs-as the first football player 
in the West to be named to all-American 
recognition. He earned the respect of many 
a foe on the mat and in the ring as inter- 
collegiate champion in boxing and wrestling. 
Several generations of football players were 
better players then and are better men today 
as a result of the coaching and teaching of 
Walt Gordon, assistant football coach at 
California. Many a California football vic- 
tory can be credited to the wise counsel of 
football scout Walt Gordon. Police practices 
and the administration of justice in the 
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State of California have received valuable 
contributions from the work and teachings 
of police officer Walt Gordon. The practice 
of the law has benefited, as well, from the 
work of attorney Walt Gordon. The prison 
and parole system in the State of California 
and throughout the United States have bene- 
fited immeasurably from the service of Walt 
Gordon as member and chairman of the 
California State Adult Authority. Today, 
the United States and the peoples of the 
Virgin Islands both derive benefit and satis- 
faction because Walt Gordon is "Governor 
of those islands. Yes, mankind and the gen- 
eral welfare have been served mightily by the 
contributions of our friend and fellow Cali- 
fornian whom we hail with pride and honor, 
our alumnus of the year for 1955, Walt 
Gordon. 





Soviet Broken Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the current diplomatic manipu- 
lations of the Red Kremlin, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House an editorial which recently 
appeared in Nowy Swiat, the Polish 
Morning World, and a pertinent letter 
written by my distinguished friend, K. 
Stefan Pomierski, of Glen Cove, N. Y., 
which was printed in the Tablet. 

The material follows: 

[From Nowy Swiat of March 22, 1956] 
MucH Apo ABouT NOTHING 


During the last few days it really did seem 
as if the press of our country was being taken 
for another ride by clever Red Russian tac- 
ticians. Once again voluminous news ma- 
terial and editorial comment on U. S. S. R.’s 
alleged internal trouble found its way into 
the columns of our daily newspapers. What 
happened in Caucasian Georgia has been 
presented to us as some sort of a revolt, nay, 
a full-scale revolution. 

Stalin’s and Beria’s homeland probably has 
many ardent followers of these two paranoiac 
murderers among members of the local Com- 
munist Party. Kremlin bigwigs may have 
simplified their task of getting rid of them by 
the well-known method of provocation in 
which they excel. Khrushchev and his group 
are past masters in the art that made Machi- 
avelli famous. Khrushchev’s 7-hour speech, 
delivered during the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party in Moscow, is still being 
analyzed in this country. His subsequent at- 
tack on Stalin is still making headlines. The 
New York Times honors the first secretary of 
the Russian Communist Party by calling him 
“a modern Oedipus,” and poor Khrushchev 
has much trouble in finding out what it really 
means. 

Though we may be suspected of oversim- 
plifying a very complicated problem, we risk 
the statement that naive political thinking 
prompts us to make mountains out of mole- 
hills. The Georgian purges—no matter how 
extensive—serve two purposes: (1) Liquida- 
tion of Stalin’s and Beria’s adherents, and 
(2) producing much wishful thinking in the 
West. There is probably little revolt in 
Georgia. Remnants of the Ramashvili move- 
ment are dormant in that mountainous land, 
and they are the only ones that dream of 
Georgia’s independence. 
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{From the Tablet of February 11, 1956] 
RECALLS RED VIOLATIONS 


Dear Sir: Mr. Bulganin, by submitting to 
us repeated bids for a 20-year friendship 
pact, should be firmly reminded of the many 
pacts which were broken by the Communist 
dictators whenever it appeared to the ad- 
vantage of the Soviet Russian regime. 

Government officials, Members of Congress, 
editors, radio and television commentators 
should not hesitate to tell the American pub- 
lic and the world, over and over again, all 
the details as to the violations of these 
treaties by Red Russia. 

We must always be strong and united in a 
grave hour such as the present by giving a 
fearless answer to impudent demands which 
obviously have an ulterior motive. 

K. STEFAN POMIERSKI. 

GLEN COVE. 





Rt. Rev. Frances L. Shea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following inspiring eulogy given at 
the funeral of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Francis L. Shea, V. F., by the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Patrick J. 
Lydon, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Monsignor Shea is the late beloved 
pastor of St. Michael’s Church, North 
Andover, Mass. 

What a wonderful useful life he led. 
He contributed vitally to each of us 
within his reach. His departure is our 
great loss: 

MONSIGNOR SHEA EvLocy TOUCHING 


The eulogy given at the funeral of Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Francis L. Shea, V. F. Thursday by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Lydon, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Dorchester, and long- 
time intimate friend of the deceased, fol- 
lows: 

“Fear ye not, for I have redeemed thee 
and have called thee by name, Thou art 
mine.” Is. 43. 

“To pronounce a eulogy simply to add to 
the reputation of the dead, or to flatter 
the deaf ears of a corpse with tardy praise 
would be but an empty gesture. But it can 
be of great spiritual profit to us all to draw 
attention to high and noble example, and to 
meditate on the common virtues as prac- 
ticed in the everyday life of our beloved 
friend, Msgr. Francis L. Shea. This is 
especially true of a dead priest, for the priest 
is set as an example not only for his fellow 
priests but for the faithful as well. The 
strongest appeal that Saint Paul could make 
to his converts is contained in his words, 
‘I have given you an example.’ 

“But very often, as was the case with our 
dear friend, Monsignor Shea, the priest is by 
nature shy and reticent and only a privi- 
leged few are able to discern his many vir- 
tues and admirable qualities. For nearly 
50 years, ever since he was a young man at 
Boston College High School, I have been his 
admiring friend, and reverently I shall en- 
deavor to uncover some of his virtues that 
they may edify and be an inspiration for us. 

“The text which I have chosen from the 
43d chapter of the prophet Isaias was a prom- 
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ise that Almighty God made of old to His 
chosen people and in which each of us have 
a share: “Fear not for I have redeemed thee 
and have called thee by name. Thou art 
mine.” Each of us was truly chosen and 
created by Him out of nothing and we belong 
to Him so closely that He tells us He has 
counted the very hairs of our head. And in 
«this text He reminds us that we belong to 
Him by a second and more profound title, 
for He has purchased and redeemed us by 
His precious blood. 

“But in a very special sense this text can 
be applied to every priest, for from his birth 
he is the object of God’s predilection and spe- 
cial care. Out of all the boys in his neigh- 
borhood and in his school, Monsignor Shea 
had the marks of a divine vocation; he alone 
had been called by God by name to be His 
priest, to be His very own. 

“Sometimes, as in the case of the rich 
young man in the Gospel, the one whom God 
chooses, for He never deprives anyone of his 
free will, shuts out the divine call, ‘because 
he has much possessions,’ too much love of 
home, hunger for human love, fondness for 
money, or love of ease. 

“In the case of Monsignor Shea, our 
Divine Lord, who loved poverty, willed that 
our dear friend, like Himself, should be born 
in humble circumstances. And one by one, 
while he was yet very young took from him 
first, his father and then his dear mother, 
and one by one all the members of his family 
until all that remain to mourn for him are 
his three nephews and a niece. But in all 
his troubles he never wavered in answering 
God’s call, and in June 8, 1917, nearly 39 
years ago, he was ordained a priest by the 
late Cardinal O’Connell. 

“He served a long and inspiring curacy in 
St. Peter’s parish, Lowell, where he did out- 
standing work with youth and for several 
years conducted very successful camps for 
both boys and girls on the shores of a lake in 
Dunstable. At that time this kind of work 
was @ new and untried departure in parish 
endeavor. All his priestly life in Lowell, 
West Roxbury, Medfield, and here in North 
Andover he has had a special and Christlike 
love of children. And the young were drawn 
naturally to him and little children felt at 
home in his presence. How happy he was 
when he secured his first school here and was 
able to build a fitting convent for the good 
Sisters. But his hunger for the little ones 
of Christ still drove him on and if God had 
spared him only a few months more he would 
have completed another school to accom- 
modate all the children who clamored to 
enter under his care. 

“Monsignor Shea had a ready smile that 
lighted up his whole countenance and his 
kindly spirit seemed to be perpetual with 
him, and made everyone he met his friend. 
It would be hard to meet a man who had so 
many genuine friends. He was easy to ap- 
proach and his simplicity of character at once 
set everyone at ease. Whether one was a 
Catholic or not made little difference to him. 

“Monsignor Shea never strove to be an ora- 
tor in the accepted sense of the word, but 
with his consecrated and unselfish back- 
ground he was bound to be different from 
other speakers. When the heart is full the 
lips become eloquent. He had the heart of 
an evangelist and was impelled to speak out 
for Christ, so that his hearers were moved by 
his direct and earnest message. His mind 
was well stocked by good reading that both 
enriched his ministry and gave him facility 
in explaining the holy mysteries of the faith 
in clear and simple language. 

“For nearly 39 years this good priest had 
been zealous in caring for the sick and in 
teaching others how to die. And so he was 
well prepared himself to meet death unafraid 
when it quietly and unexpectedly came upon 
him early in the morning of the day after 
Easter. 
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“We cannot separate the grave from Easter. 
The first rays of Easter morning fell on a 
broken tomb and on a white clothed angelic 
spirit sitting on the very tomb. Listen to the 
comforting words of the angel—‘Why weepest 
thou? Heisrisen. He is not here.” We must 
not think that we are about to lay away Mon- 
signor Shea in the grave. St. Paul defines 
death as ‘To depart and be with Christ.” Our 
Lord said the same thing to the dying thief, 
‘This day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.’ 
And to His disciples again he said, ‘I go to 
prepare a place for you, that where I am you 
also may be.’ We must never forget that the 
tombs of our dear dead are always empty, and 
if we have faith, we, too, can hear the angels 
telling us, “They are not here. They are 
with Christ.’ 

“If we have faith, we can be closer to our 
dead than even when they were alive. Jesus 
cannot deceive us. He tells us, ‘I am the Res- 
urrection and the Life. He that believeth in 
Me, although he be dead, shall live; and 
everyone who liveth and believeth in Me shall 
not die forever.’ 

“And let us remember, dear friends, that 
Jesus showed Himself unchanged and un- 
chilled by the grave. He arose from the grave 
with the same body which hung on the cross 
and He appealed to His sacred wounds to 
witness to His identity. Like Him our be- 
loved dead retain all that is noble and beau- 
tiful of the affections of earth. They love us. 
They remember and think and pray for us. 

“Therefore we must not think of Mon- 
signor Shea as dead, but as living with Christ. 
Let us pray for him and every day when we 
visit this church that he loved so much, let 
us live with him in sacred intercourse by 
faith. It will help us so to live that when it 
comes our own time to die we shall be worthy 
to live with him, our dear friend, in Christ 
Jesus. Amen.” 





Cross-Florida Barge Canal Should Begin 
Construction Now To Prevent Subma- 
rine Threat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to caH the attention of the 
House of Representatives to an excellent 
editorial in the April 3 edition of the 
Washington Star, and to emphasize that 
the implications of this editorial, to- 
gether with other available information, 
indicate that we should no longer delay 
the construction of ‘the Congress- 
approved cross-Florida barge canal. 

This editorial points out that our 
highest military authorities are united in 
the view that there is an extremely seri- 
ous threat to our country from the con- 
tinuous buildup of Soviet military power. 
Moreover, the editorial underlines the 
emphasis of Russia on submarines. As 
General Gruenther said, the buildup of 
submarines must be viewed in the light 
of the fact that there is no cold war 
value to a submarine. General Gruen- 
ther is quoted as saying that there are 
five times more submarines in the Soviet 
fieet than Germany had in 1939. 

All of this points to a need for constant 
reappraisal of our military strength. It 
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is my opinion that our armed services 
have been reduced too drastically. The 
tremendous loss to our country in World 
War II from German submarines and the 
potentially much greater threat from 
Russian submarines in the future point 
up the fact that our country should do 
longer delay the immediate, construction 
of the cross-Florida barge canal. The 
statistics show that the canal could have 
been paid for by the losses which would 
have been prevented in World War II if 
it had been under operation at that time. 
Now that the threat to American military 
and domestic shipping has been so great- 
ly increased, there should be no further 
delay in commencing this project. The 
editorial reads as follows: 
Soviet POWER AND THE SEA 


As emphasized in their recent testimony 
before a House subcommittee on defense 
appropriations, our highest military author- 
ities are united in the view that our country 
has never before faced a worse threat than 
the one now confronting it in the form of 
Soviet armed power, actual and potential. 

This power, backed by a steadily expanding 
heavy industrial base, has within the past 
decade been built up on a truly massive scale. 
As a result, equipped as it is with a growing 
arsenal of atomic-hydrogen weapons, the 
Soviet Union today is second only to the 
United States in terms of military might. In 
fact, in some fields—such as the development 
of guided and ballistic missiles—it may be 
ahead of us in certain respects. Moreover, as 
everybody already knows, its combat-ready 
army is the biggest in the world, and its air 
force is rapidly becoming as formidable as 
our own. Similarly its navy, which was a 
puny and inconsequential thing 10 years ago, 
now is very strong, particularly in its sub- 
marine branch. 

Indeed, in the opinion of at least some of 
our military leaders, the buildup of Russia’s 
Navy—a navy still far behind ours in many 
categories, but apparently bigger than Brit- 
ain’s—constitutes the most significant de- 
velopment of Soviet grand strategy since the 
end of the Second World War. And an 
especially sobering aspect of that develop- 
ment has been the emphasis placed on sub- 
marines. Last year, for example, the Krem- 
lin built more of these lethal undersea raid- 
ers than the rest of the world combined, and 
quite a few of them presumably are capable 
of launching not merely torpedoes against 
ships but missiles against land targets. Now 
totaling about 400 in a combat-ready status, 
they do not yet include any that are atomic- 
powered like our Nautilus, but large numbers 
of them are advanced snorkel types whose 
potentialities are unquestionably deadly. 

The fact that the Russians have gone all 
out in building such craft has elicited an- 
other warning from General Gruenther, 
commander of NATO forces in Europe. Thus, 
as he declared in Paris the other day, “I can 
explain in terms of the cold war why they 
have 175 divisions in Russia, 20,000 planes, 
and 60 divisions in the satellites. But I 
can’t explain 400 submarines. There is no 
cold-war value to a submarine. It is a hot- 
war weapon. They have five times more sub- 
marines than Germany had in 1939.” And 
no one who remembers the battle of the 
Atlantic, and how Hitler’s U-boats came 
close to severing the allied lifeline between 
America and Britain, needs to be instructed 
in the significance of such a military statistic. 
Clearly, coupled with its land and air 
strength, the Soviet Union’s seapower— 
meaning primarily submarines—adds up to a 
potential menace of the first magnitude. 
Small wonder that Admiral Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, has stressed to the House 
group that “It is essential that the United 
States recognize this growing threat in time. 
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We cannot be sure today that we are moving 


fast enough to keep ahead.” We ought to 
make sure. There should be no doubt about 


it whatever. 





St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I insert therein a very re- 
markable tribute to St. Patrick’s Day 
which was recently paid in the columns 
of the celebrated Clinton Daily Item by 
my dear and valued friend, and distin- 
guished fellow townsman, Mr. Alexander 
Cameron Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan, who recently celebrated 
his 88th St. Patrick’s Day, is a native of 
Ireland, a great admirer of the great 
Scottish poet, Bobby Burns, and devoted 
to the illustrious Scotch-Irish tradition. 
I have known Mr. Duncan since my early 
youth, and it has been his unfailing cus- 
tom through his long and useful life to 
celebrate St. Patrick’s Day and the birth 
of the great Robert Burns, apparently 
with equal zest and spirit. 

His love of America where he has spent 
so many years of his constructive life is 
truly inspiring, and he is rich indeed in 
spirit, in courage, in loyalties, and friend- 
ships. He is exceptionally active and 
vigorous and moves about his daily rou- 
tine with exceptional alacrity. 

It is said that “as a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he,” and that is certainly 
true of Alexander Cameron Duncan, be- 
cause in his heart he is a fine, tolerant, 
Christian gentlemen, a true friend whom 
the entire community respects, admires, 
and loves, and an American of whom we 
can all be proud. 


I regard it as a privilege to express to 
him my compliments, appreciation, and 
gratitude for his outstanding tribute to 
the honored St. Patrick, and I am sure 
it will be interesting to the Members of 
Congress and a great many people 
throughout the Nation who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECorD: 

Sr. Parricx’s Day 

As I celebrate my 88th St. Patrick’s Day I 
want to remember one grand old Irishman, a 
friend of mine for many years. 

He is Patrick Donahoe who was editor of 
the Pilot, America’s oldest Catholic news 
weekly which celebrates its 127th year of 
publication this year. 

The celebrated Bostonian was awarded 
Notre Dame’s medal for his outstanding serv- 
ices to the Catholic cause in the United 
States. 

He died at the age of 90, after having for 
nearly 70 years played an eminent and hon- 
orable role in the Catholic life of Boston. 

It is 70 years since I saw the peat reek rising 
from those Irish, whitewashed thatched 
homes. I was 1 of 10 born in such a house. 
Four of us remain, all over 80 years. 

Saturday, March 17, we celebrate St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. With St. Patrick’s Day spring 
comes to Ireland, and to the hearts of Eire’s 
sons and daughters wherever they may be. 
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Throughout the length and breadth of all 
Eire’s many counties from Cork to Caven, 
from Kerry to Kildare, from Meath to Mayo, 
St. Patrick’s Day is celebrated in every cot- 
tage, every castle in every croft and hamlet. 
There is no whitewashed cottage so humble, 
no country estate so proud or pretentious 
that the memory of Eire’s patron saint is neg- 
lected on this significant day. 

It is a day of reverence and reverent mem- 
ory of pride in Eire’s destiny. 

In every peat-perfumed cabin, Irish hearts 
turn to St. Patrick and his great labors of love 
for his land and folk of Eire. And far beyond 
the borders of lovely Eire, devoted men and 
women of Irish stock throughout the world 
seek out a bit of shamrock to make their 
hearts rejoice or, failing that, a bit of green 
ribbon to recall the land and its loveliness, 
the folk and their rollicking good humor 
whence they sprang. 

For there is no lovelier land than Eire. No 
sturdier men and women than the folk it 
breeds. And there is no people so true to its 
faith, so loyal to its martyrs, so proud of its 
heroes, as the proud folk of Gaelic blood and 
speech. To all Eire’s clans St. Patrick is 
patron saint. 

ALEXANDER CAMERON DUNCAN. 

CLINTON, Mass. 





South Dakota’s Excellent Press 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend the South Dakota Press Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. At the same time 
this fine organization of newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers observed its 75th 
birthday. All of us, from time to time, 
have stressed the importance of what the 
American press means to this liberty- 
loving land. During the South Dakota 
Press Association convention last week- 
end a very fine editorial appeared in the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, written by 
Fred C. Christopherson, editor. This 
editorial discussed the merits of the 
weekly newspaper, of which there are 
nearly 200 in South Dakota, and it 
pointed out the relationship of the 
weekly newspaper to the community 
which it serves so well that I wish to 
place this editorial in the Recorp. One 
statement in particular is of interest to 
my colleagues, I am sure, and I want to 
call special attention to it. The Argus- 
Leader wrote: 

The weekly press in South Dakota, we 
are inclined to believe, is as good as any in 
the Nation. The editors are representative 
citizens of their communities and their State. 
They express themselves freely and well. 
No political party and no organization con- 
trol them. Their viewpoints are their own, 
set forth clearly and frankly. 


I am certain that the above statement 
is true of newspaper throughout the 
country in most instances. I think it is 
significant that this comment did not 
come from an editor of a weekly news- 
paper, but from a daily newspaper edi- 
tor, from a man in a position to observe 
weekly newspaper operation without pre- 
judice one way or the other. 
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The editorial follows: 

The South Dakota Press Association fs in 
convention in Sioux Falls today and to the 
members we extend a special welcome. 

This association is now in its 75th birth- 
day and its meetings in this city have been 
frequent. Thus it is that the members come 
here as old friends and renew a happy rela- 
tionship that has extended over the years. 

The SDPA membership is composed large- 
ly of the editors of weekly newspapers and 
it seems appropriate upon the occasion of 
their visit to pay a tribute to what they have 
done and what they are doing. The weekly 
press in South Dakota, we are inclined to 
believe, is as good as any in the Nation. The 
editors are representative citizens of their 
communities and their State. They express 
themselves freely and well. .No political 
party and no organization control them. 
Their viewpoints are their own, set forth 
clearly and frankly. 

They mean much to their communities— 
much more, in fact, than their communities 
always realize. Invariably they are in the 
forefront of a movement to build their towns 
whether it be a bond issue for new schools 
or a campaign to improve a highway. 

Visit these towns and look about you. 
Rarely, if ever, can you see a good civic proj- 
ect that did not come into being without the 
vigorous support of the editor of the weekly 
newspaper. All of these reflect his helpful 
viewpoint, his loyalty to his hometown, and 
his eagerness to promote that which is 
worth while. 

The town with a thriving weekly news- 
paper is a good town. The town without a 
newspaper is gravely handicapped, as such 
communities well know. But occasionally 
it is a case of, so to speak, “not missing the 
water until the well goes dry.” The wise 
community will appreciate what its press is 
worth and maintain it. 

This is not to suggest that the weekly press 
can’t stand on its own two legs as a business 
institution. Actually what it has to offer to 
its subscribers and its advertisers is a good 
buy, one of the best. For a modest payment, 
it provides the news of the community and 
the area week in and week out. It distrib- 
utes an advertiser’s message into virtually 
every home in the community and the sur- 
rounding area. And it’s widely and careful- 
ly read by the subscribers. 

The SDPA has convened more frequently 
in Sioux Falls than in any other city. This 
pleases us, of course, and suggests that the 
meetings have been pleasant and producttve. 
We hope that the current session is equally 
worth while. 





Premier Nasser, of Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial on Pre- 
mier Nasser, of Egypt, which appeared 
in the New York Times of March 30, 
1956: 

Ecypr ON A RAMPAGE 

The rise of Egypt to a position of primary 
importance in the Middle East today is one 
of the most dramatic and—in the circum- 
stance—most disturbing developments of 
post-war history. The importance, in this 
case, lies in the ability and determination 
to cause mischief. The democratic West is 
the sufferer from the policies pursued by 
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Premier Nasser of Egypt; the Soviet bloc is 
the gainer. Tension and the threat of war 
have increased. Britain and France are 
protesting; the United States remains silent. 

These are the bare faets and they are 
more than eneugh to explain the disappoint- 
ment in the Western Werld over the meteoric 
career of Colonel Nasser. From his personal 
point of view and from the point of view of 
Egyptian and Arab nationalism, Colonel 
Nasser has been a great success. He is to- 
day the outstanding figure of the Arab world 
and Egypt is the most important country. 

Colonel Nasser’s appearance on the stage 
of Egypt’s contemporary drama in 1952 was 
welcomed. He was the dominating figure in 
the revolutionary army movement that over- 
threw King Farouk. Since February 1954, 
he has been Premier of Egypt. At first he 
was merely one of a group of officers on 
whom he was dependent, but lately he has 
been all-powerful. It has been argued that 
any alternative to Colonel Nasser would make 
matters worse, bringing chaos and confu- 
sion. This is an almost invariable argu- 
ment in favor of dictators. In any event, 
no one is trying to overthrow Premier Nasser. 

The British have publicly complained over 
the anti-British and revolutionary propa- 
ganda of Egypt in Bast Africa and the Near 
East, and the French are even more bitter 
over the incitement to revolt of the Moslems 
in North Africa that comes from Cairo and 
the material help given to rebels. All the 
Western powers expressed their concern 
(dismay would have been a better word) 
when Colonel Nasser last September accepted 
the offer to buy arms from the Soviet bloc, 
and we now learn that Egyptian officers are 
being trained in their use behind the Iron 
Curtain. Unfortunately, it was precisely 
this dangerous move, which brought Russia 
into the Middle East for the first time, that 
sent Colonel Nasser’s stock soaring in Egyp- 
tian and Arab eyes. 





U. S. S. “Saratoga” To Be Commissioned 
April 14, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House the fact that on 
April 14, 1956, the U. S. S. Saratoga, 
CVA 60, will be commissioned at the 
New York Naval Shipyard. Upon com- 
missioning, she will become the most 
powerful fighting ship afloat in the en- 
tire world. I believe that the Saratoga 
name is entitled to such an, honor be- 
cause the new ship will succeed to the 
name carried by five previous ships which 
participated in illustrious and memorable 
service to the United States. The name 
was originally taken to commemorate the 
famous Battle of Saratoga of our Revo- 
lutionary War, which proved to be its 
turning point. All of the ships which 
have since borne this name have fought 
with great distinction for the United 
States. 

The first U. S. S. Saratoga was an 18 
gun continental sloop-of-war which was 
commissioned in April of 1780. Although 
her life was a short one, she distinguished 
hereself by capturing several ships carry- 
ing heavier armament and taking vessels 
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into port as prizes of war. When last 
seen, in March of 1781, the U.S. S. Sara- 
toga was heading out in pursuit of a 
strange vessel which had been sighted 
on the horizon. She disappeared from 
sight and her fate was never known. 

The second U. S. S. Saratoga won her 
fame on Lake Champlain in the War of 
1812. Commissioned on April 11, 1814, 
she was a 26-gun corvette and first saw 
action on September 11, 1814. At this 
time a great battle was shaping up for 
control of the Great Lakes. The British 
hoped by gaining control of the lakes, 
they could invade the United States 
from the north. In one of the decisive 
battles, the Saratoga, as a result of bril- 
liant seamanship on the part of her 
captain, was able to defeat the British 
flagship, which carried 39 guns. As a 
result of this action, the British plans 
for the northern invasion of the United 
States were abandoned, and the United 
States maintained control of the Great 
Lakes. 

The third U. S. S. Saratoga was a first 
class sloop carrying 20 guns. She re- 
ceived her commission in July of 1842 
and served as an integral part of the 
United States Navy from that date until 
1907. During this period of 65 years, the 
Saratoga saw action in the Mexican War, 
was part of Commodore Matthew C. Per- 
ry’s squadron in 1853 during the nego- 
tiations for the treaty which opened 
Japan to the West, helped blockade the 
South Atlantic Coast during the Civil 
War, and served as a training ship for 
naval apprentices. She was finally sold 
to the State of Pennsylvania in 1907 for 
use as a training ship. 

The fourth U. S. S. Saratoga was so 
named for only part of her naval career. 
She was launched in December 1891, as 
the U. S. S. New York, an armored cruiser 
carrying all the latest naval improve- 
ments. She was Admiral Sampson’s 
flagship in the crucial Battle of San- 
tiago in the Spanish-American War. On 
February 16, 1911, her name was changed 
to the U. S. S. Saratoga, which she car- 
ried until December 1, 1917. During this 
time she served as the flagship of the 
Asiatic Station. On this date, the ves- 
sel’s name was again changed to the 
U. S. S. Rochester, and subsequently 
took part in the Nicaraguan campaign of 
1926-31 and other important naval en- 
gagements. In 1938, she was stricken 
from the list of naval vessels. 

The fifth U. S. S. Saratoga was prob- 
ably the most famous of all of the ships 
to bear this illustrious name. She-rwas 
launched in April of 1925 and was the 
first United States vessel to be launched 
as an aircraft carrier. During the years 
1925-41, the U. S. S. Saratoga served as 
a training vessel for aircraft carrier 
pilots and contributed greatly toward the 
promotion of naval aviation. 

On December 7, 1941, the U. S. S. 
Saratoga was in San Diego Harbor. The 
following day she was dispatched for the 
South Pacific carrying marine aircraft 
to bolster the defenses of Wake Island. 
Wake Island surrendered before help 
could reach it, and the Saratoga’s planes 
were delivered to Midway Island, where 
they were of great help in repelling air 
strikes against the island, 
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The Saratoga next saw action in May 
of 1942 when she delivered additional 
aircraft to the carriers which took part 
in the Battle of Midway. She then be- 
came a member of Task Force 17 and 
served as the flagship of Vice Adm. F. J. 
Fletcher. From this time until she be- 
came a member of the famed Task Force 
58, the U. S. S. Saratoga carved out a 
magnificent name for herself. She par- 
ticipated in the landings and capture of 
Guadalcanal. She conducted successful 
raids against the eastern Solomon Is- 
lands. She was responsible for the sink- 
ing of the Japanese aircraft carrier 
Ryujo and for severely damaging the 
Japanese seaplane carrier Chitose. She 
lent great assistance in the marine 
strikes in Empress Augusta Bay and later 
in Tarawa. In March of 1944, she took 
part in operations against the Japanese- 
held islands of Java and Sumatra. She 
then returned to the United States for 
repairs and joined Task Force 58. 

As a member of this notable task force, 
the Saratoga took part in the first car- 
rier-based attack on Tokyo in February 
16-17, 1945. She then lent her support 
to marine units in the invasion of Iwo 
Jima. During this operation she was 
severely damaged by 4 suicide planes 
and 7 bombs. She returned to the United 
States once again for repairs and spent 
the rest of the war performing training 
duties at Pearl Harbor. 

The battle-scarred grand old lady of 
United States aircraft carriers was 
finally swallowed up by the waters of Bi- 
kini Atoll as a result of the underwater 
blast of the atomic bomb test on July 
25, 1946. 

The sixth U. S. S. Saratoga not only 
will be the world’s most powerful war- 
ship, with a 60,000-ton displacement, but 
will contain all of the latest mechanical 
improvements since her sister ship, the 
U. S. S. Forrestal, was designed. She 
has an overall length of 1,039 feet, an 
extreme beam of 252 feet, and her speed 
will be in excess of 30 knots—34 miles 
per hour. She is equipped to carry the 
latest jet aircraft. Sufficient replenish- 
ment-at-sea equipment will allow her to 
remain away from port for extended pe- 
riods of time with no loss to battle effi- 
ciency. 

The ship’s complement numbers 3,800 
men. These men will be fed by a galley 
which can dispense 1,100 loaves of bread, 
9,400 pounds of vegetables, 1,000 pounds 
of dairy products, 4,600 pounds of meat, 
and 12,100 pounds of dry provisions per 
day. They will be medically cared for by 
a complete 84-bed modern hospital, and 
a pharmacy. There are also 6 battle 
dress stations, 10 decontamination sta- 
tions, 192 first aid boxes, and 4 dental 
offices. 

The contract for building this vessel 
was awarded to the New York Naval 
Shipyard on July 23, 1952. The keel was 
laid on December 16, 1952. 

I believe that a special word of com- 
mendation should be given to the men 
who have worked so diligently on the 
construction of this vessel. These men 
of the New York Naval Shipyard have 
proven that they are a “can do” shipyard 
and have taken those two words as their 
motto, They have performed their jobs 
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with such great efficiency and quality 
that I know that when this vessel is de- 
livered to the United States Navy, it will 
be as perfect a fighting machine as can 
be constructed anywhere, anyplace, any- 
time. 

With such a ship in the capable hands 
of experienced naval personnel, under 
the command of Capt. Robert J. Stroh 
as her first commanding officer, the 
name of the U. S. S. Saratoga will go on 
to greater heights in the annals of our 
United States Navy.: Let us pray that 
she will win her place in history by her 
might as a preserver of peace, rather 
than as a defender in war. 





British Colonial Rule of Cyprus 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
the following resolutions adopted by all 
the Greek fraternal organizations of 
New York City at a mass meeting held 
at Manhattan Center on March 18, 1956, 
in support of the demand of the Cypriot 
people for freedom and self-determina- 
tion: 

RESOLUTIONS RE BRITISH COLONIAL RULE OF 
CYPRUS 


Two thousand Americans, representing 
125,000 fellow citizens of Greek descent in 
Greater New York, having convened today 
under the auspices of the Cyprus Federation 
of America and the Federation of Hellenic 
Societies, in ManMattan Center, because of 
the unprecedented banishment of Archbishop 
Makarios and his associates, reviewed the 
following points, among others: 

1. Greece and the Greek Cypriots have 
publicly and repeatedly offered to let Brit- 
ain keep all the bases she needs both in 
Cyprus and Greece, as has been the case 
with United States bases in Greece. 

2. The military issue is not whether the 
British are to abandon their base on Cyprus 
but rather whether that base, whatever its 
value, is to be strong or weak. 

3. As recent events demonstrate, continued 
British colonial rule of Cyprus greatly weak- 
ens NATO and the free world. 

4. The issues were narrowed as a result 
of the recent negotiations to: (a) Amnesty 
for all political prisoners; (b) the length of 
time of British control of internal security; 
(c) the composition of the legislature. 

5. The rights of the Turkish minority can 
be fully protected. 

6. The Cypriots,a mature, civilized people, 
could govern themselves today. 

7. The competence and jurisdiction of the 
United Nations to consider the Cyprus ques- 
tion has already been established. However, 
action has been deferred in order to give the 
opportunity to the parties concerned to settle 
the issue through private negotiations. 

8. The British Government broke off the 
recent negotiations between Archbishop Ma- 
karios of Cyprus and Governor Harding. 

9. Cyprus presents a problem to American 
policy to be met by moral considerations of 
anticolonial principles rather than by com- 
mitments to colonial allies. 

After considering the above, the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed: 
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“Resolved, That— 

“(a) We strongly protest against the ab- 
duction, banishment, and imprisonment of 
Archbishop Makarios, the elected religious 
and political leader of the Greek Cypriot 
community; Bishop Kyprianos, of Kyrenia, 
and their associates in the movement for 
freedom, and we urge their immediate release 
and restitution to their Sees. 

“(b) We strongly condemn the sacrilege 
performed by the British forces in invading 
the sanctity of the churches and monasteries 
in Cyprus. 

““(c) We condemn the use of force by the 
British as an instrument of policy designed 
to stifle the demand of the Cypriot people for 
self-determination and freedom, as such pol- 
icy can only lead to further violence and the 
alienation of our NATO ally, Greece. 

“(d) We condemn the use of collective 
punishment of innocent people as an instru- 
ment of retaliation and revenge. 

“(e) We strongly request that our Govern- 
ment, in the interest of American foreign 
policy and prestige, insist that the British 
abandon their strong-arm methods, resume 
negotiations in good faith, release all politi- 
cal prisoners, and apply self-determination 
to Cyprus. 

“(f) As Americans, we shall never cease 
our efforts in support of government by con- 
sent in Cyprus and throughout the world. 

“(g) In the interest of American military 
and political policy, we urge all Americans of 
Greek descent to write to their relatives and 
friends in Greece and Cyprus, telling them 
of our full and unending support in order to 
forestall any possible neutralism and aliena- 
tion of our NATO ally, Greece. 

“(h) We urge our Government to support 
the position of the Greek Cypriots that the 
elected majority must have voting control 
in the proposed legislature in accordance 
with normal democratic principles. 

“(i) We commend the expression of sym- 
pathy of our Ambassador to Greece and the 
statements of our President and State De- 
partment, and urge that our Government as- 
sist in arriving at a just settlement of this 
dispute. 

““(j) We commission the Committee on the 
Cyprus Question of the Cyprus Federation of 
America to forward these resolutions to our 
Government.” 





Curb Proposed on Military Landgrabbing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Interior has been holding 
hearings over the past several weeks on 
military reservations of public domain 
lands. There is a growing concern, 
especially in the far West, about the ever- 
increasing acquisitions by the military 
of public land areas, thus precluding the 
multiple use of these public lands for 
grazing, mining, lumbering, water con- 
servation, recreation, and sportsmen. 
Our effort to put a little sense into the 
continual efforts of the armed services to 
grab off more and more public lands was 
recently applauded in the Bakersfield 
Californian of March 15,1956. ‘The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

CurB PROPOSED ON LANDGRABBING 

Prompted by the continual efforts of the 
armed services to grab off more and more 
of the public lands and some that are not 
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public, Representative Ciam ENGLE, of Cali- 
fornia, and chairman of the powerful House 
Interior and Public Lands Committee, an- 
nounced this week that he will sponsor 
forthcoming legislation to curb this trend. 

Under terms of Mr. ENGLE’s proposed legis- 
lation, any withdrawal of more than 5,000 
acres from public use status by any Govern- 
ment agency or department will require con- 
gressional approval. This will insure a 
hearing during which the facts of the case 
may be aired and protests can be heard, a 
procedure that is not always available under 
present conditions. 

Mr. ENGLE was aroused most recently by the 
Navy’s demand that it have millions of acres 
of Nevada land allotted to it for gunnery 
ranges, and the facts as brought out in a 
hearing conducted by Mr. ENGLE revealed that 
the Air Force already has more than enough 
land allotted to it for*the same purpose and 
has offered to share with the Navy. 

There is no reason why land cannot be 
used by planes of both services for this pur- 
pose, through coordination and planning, 
and some of the highhanded and dubious 
practices in taking over land for military use 
should be stopped by Congress. 

The California Congressman points out 
that the situation at present leaves Congress 
and the people no say in the matter whatever. 
“At present, any executive agency that says 
it needs any part of the public domain,” he 
asserted in a recent statement, “can request 
the reservation of that portion of the pub- 
lic domain, and for all practical purposes by 
its own action set aside large parts of the 
public land areas of the country. This is the 
practice being followed by the military. We 
want to stop that except in case of small 
withdrawals that would be too numerous and 
too troublesome to take before congressional 
committees.” 

Mr. ENGLE cites an alarming situation and 
one that should be dealt with by legislation 
according to his suggestions. There is an- 
other point with which the public generally 
is unaware and which results in a wholesale 
looting of public lands. 

Under present procedures, the military can 
demand and get millions of acres of public 
domain for its purposes, legitimate or other- 
wise, use it as long as it likes, then turn it 
over to the General Services Administration 
to be sold as surplus. The public never gets 
the land back. 

Under terms of Mr. Encue’s bill, the land, 
after being used by the military, must revert 
to public domain. This is important. An- 
other provision makes it mandatory for the 
executive agency requesting the withdrawal 
of public land for special purposes must give 
notice of what other types of use could be 
permitted and under what conditions. 

Present conditions and public interest de- 
mand that speedy and favorable action be 
given on Mr. ENGLE’s bill and the people will 
have to let their Congressmen know of this, 
because the military and other executive de- 
partments will have their knives ott for this 
one in Washington. 





Flood Control and River Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to present an 
address delivered by me before the an- 
nual convention of the Red River Valley 
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Association in Shreveport, La., on April 
3, 1956, entitled “Flood Control and 
River Development—Its Progress and Its 
Objectives”: 

During the last 15 years, especially, this has 
been a land of greatly increasing population. 
During the easy recollection of everyone 
here, this country has grown from a popula- 
tion of 142 millions of people in 1940 to 166 
million people at the present time. This 
growth has pushed us into a period of pros- 
perity and_developmept the like of which 
this Nation has not heretofore seen. New 
houses, new buildings, new factories, new 
and wider roads, great airports and other 
means of expansion. Our transportation 
facilities have been taxed at times to the 
utmost and our network of roads has been 
repeatedly expanded and enlarged only to 
find that our plans, as wild as they’*appeared 
to be, were inadequate to meet the burden 
of traffic placed upon them. 

During this period of time, one would 
naturally think that as a nation our plans 
should envision an increase in our program 
of water transportation and that these plans 
should go forward with the thought that 
water transportation should carry its full 
part in the development of the Nation. 
Strange to say, such has not been the case. 
We have not developed our water roads as 
we have developed our macadam and con- 
crete highways. 

Just before leaving Washington I obtained 
figures to indicate the progress we are mak- 
ing in our river and water development 
throughout the country. I find the follow- 
ing: During the year 1951 we appropriated 
in Congress, roughly, $505 million for flood 
control and river and harbor development; 
during 1952 we reduced and appropriated 
$477 million; during 1953 we further econo- 
mized and appropriated $446 million. In 
1954 this sum appropriated went down to 
the alltime low of $366 million. In 1956, I 
lead the fight on the floor of the House for 
more money and we were able to report for 
the current year the sum of 8477 million, 
an increase of over $100 million. In addi- 
tion to the sum of $97 million which the 
House added to the bill which came out of 
the Appropriations Committee, the Senate 
added some ten to fifteen million dollars 
more. 

The United States Army engineers were 
so surprised at this change of attitude of the 
Congress that they were hardly prepared to 
spend this additional money, although it 
was badly needed in the pushing of the proj- 
ects which had been pending a long time. 
As a result, I am told that some of the 
money appropriated last year will not have 
been fully expended when this present fis- 
cal year comes to an end. 

In spite of all of these facts, I am some- 
what disappointed that the Bureau of the 
Budget failed to recommend at least the 
sum which Congress had previously appro- 
priated. For the coming fiscal year the 
budget recommends the appropriation of 
$457 million—a sum which if appropriated 
will put us back again on the road to an 
increasing program of water development. 

I am president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, and in this capacity I am 
familiar with the attitude of the people of 
this country in relation to our present prob- 
lem. Our organization has recommended to 
the Congress and to the President that we 
work for a budget of $1 billion per year for 
all water resources uses. This means that 
over the long pull we think that this Nation 
needs an annual appropriation of $1 billion 
to continue our work of development and to 
maintain properly the work previously com- 
pleted. With the present recommendations 
of the Budget Bureau, we will have to expand 
our appropriation some $250 million per year 
to meet this goal. Our budgeted expenses in 
regard to almost everything else has in- 
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creased tremendously—food, labor, clothing, 
construction, have all increased tremendous- 
ly; but there seems to be the idea that we 
can continue the water-development pro- 
gram with the same budget and the same 
expenditures without an increase. Well, it 
just can’t be done. 

It is now apparent that Congress is turn- 
ing the corner. This change is due to what? 
Last year, when the Appropriations Com- 
mittee brought to the floor of the House of 
Representatives a bill which would have re- 
duced the budget estimated needs of rivers 
and harbors by some $50 million, some of us 
connected with the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress called a meeting of all Mem- 
bers interested, in the caucus room of the 
Old House Office Building in Washington. 
At this meeting we had some 60 Members 
present, and we passed 4 resolutions, asking 
that I see that they were introduced into the 
Congress. I am proud to report that every- 
one of thes 4 resolutions passed the House 
and that as a result of this action we re- 
stored to the bill some $97 million. This 
was the first time in 10 years that we had 
been able to reverse the trend toward dimin- 
ishing appropriations. 

That this is a definite trend is well shown 
by the fact that I as president of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress joined 
with others and succeeded this year in 
adopting an amendment in a deficiency ap- 
propriation bill which gives New England 
money she is entitled to receive for needed 
help as a result of three disastrous floods 
within the last year and a half. Again, we 
repeated this action in the case of the Caro- 
linas which came to us this year with a plea 
for help which no sympathetic person could 
deny. In three instances, therefore, recently 
we have reversed the trend of appropriations 
and have been able to give the Nation some- 
thing like the money needed for these pur- 
poses. 

It was at an annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 2 years 
ago that the President of the United States 
announced the appointment of a Cabinet 
committee to work out recommendations for 
a national water policy. Undoubtedly, some 
definite policy in furtherance of the de- 
velopment of this great natural resource is 
needed for our guidance. I look forward to 
a definite policy stabilized over a period of 
years which will assure us in advance what 
is to be expected in our program. 

We have made tremendous progress under 
our present system of handling our pro- 
gram—but in all fairness, I think with bet- 
ter planning, we could have made much 
more progress. I do not favor the establish- 
ment of a new Board of Review to further 
screen our projects. This was the recom- 
mendation of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Resources Policy recently. 
Such a Board is not necessary and adds to 
the tremendous number of agencies which 
already have a part in the screening of proj- 
ects before they are completed. Do you 
realize that some 28 separate steps have to 
be taken in the authorization of a project. 
These usually require a period of several 
years, with continual checking and investi- 
gating going on until the project is finally 
screened by Congress and becomes the law 
of the land. A further process—a new 
board—could only mean that new and bur- 
densome bureaucratic processes would be 
added to the careful program we presently 
have set up. 

-Rather than add to the number of agencies 
and processes which must be considered in 
the authorization of any flood-control 
project, I would say that our chief problem 
and my chief concern is our increasing diffi- 
culty in obtaining money in the Congress. 
Year by year this has developed into a 
great fight; and as a rule, we make the heavy 
appropriations only after a great catas- 
trophe has struck our economy. 
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In 1927 when the great flood struck the 
Mississippi Valley, our total approved civil 
works program was only $1,200,000,000; and 
the sum of $800 million had been expended 
on this program. This left a backlog of only 
$400 million of work to be done on 1927 
prices. 

In 1937, following the increasing interest 
in flood control due to the passage of the 
1936 Flood Control Act, which, by the way, 
was sponsored by my uncle, Senator John 
Overton, the backlog of construction had 
grown from $400 million to $900 million and 
at 1937 prices. By the year 1947, when we 
had adopted the concept of basinwige de- 
velopment as applied to our valleys, our back- 
log of approved projects had grown to $5.4 
billion at 1947 prices. 

Today, our situation is anything but en- 
vious. We have an approved program of 
civil works construction, approved by Con- 
gress, which totals some $19 billion. Of this 
program, we have spent some $87 billion 
through the years, leaving us as of this hour 
$12 billion in unconstructed projects at 
present-day prices. 

Of course, some of these projects are obso- 
lete and some are undoubtedly not neces- 
sary because of intervening developments 
through the years. But even taking into 
consideration all of these things, I do hot 
believe that anyone will seriously question 
the fact that our authorized list of projects 
will exceed $8 billion. This is the situation 
at a time when we put all of our power and 
our influence behind a real program to ad- 
vance the needs of the Nation. This is the 
situation at a time when our increased popu- 
lation, our larger cities, millions of acres 
more land in cultivation and in pasturage all 
cry loudly for an active aggressive and com- 
prehensive program. 

There has been talk in Congress about 
flood insurance. This was in fact the ad- 
ministration recommendation. Much em- 
phasis has been given by Members of Con- 
gress to such a program; and I hope that 
some method will be developed to lighten 
the heavy burden which falls upon a com- 
munity, State, and on the Nation when a 
great disaster like the New England floods 
visits a section of the country. I am, how- 
ever, not too optimistic about such a pro- 
gram. 

We can approach this matter much better 
by a frontal attack. The closing the stable 
door after the horse has fied type of ap- 
proach may mitigate the suffering and the 
hardship but it will not prevent the flood. 
Par better it is for the Congress to approach 
this matter from the viewpoint of one who 
wants to prevent the tragedy rather than 
extend financial sympathy after the pall of 
death and destruction has fallen. 

My friends, the use of water resources by 
a people is net a new program. It is as old 
as are the pyramids of Egypt. In fact, the 
first information which we have after the 
dawn of history regarding flood control and 
irrigation comes fom the Middle East. It 
was along the Euphrates and the Nile Rivers 
that man first made a serious effort to con- 
quer the floods. 

Along the Nile River which traverses desert 
country for many miles, ancient Egyptians 
broke the ground, built little irrigation 
ditches and dams, and tried in a meager 
way to cultivate a little fringe of land along 
the banks of the Nile. They tried their pecu- 
liar method of controling floods by throw- 
ing their children into the muddy waters 
of this often-swollen stream, to the croco- 
diles, to appease their gods and have them 
stop the ravages of their lands and loss of 
their lives by flood waters. Perhaps it was 
the information which their engineers gained 
from developing drainage and flood-control 
works which later gave them the skill to 
construct monuments that stand through 
the ages, as the sphinx~and the pyramids. 
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Much time has passed since then; and we 
are still fighting the problem which was old 
to even Egypt itself 5,000 years before Christ. 
It is for you to judge just how much prog- 
ress has been made by us since the days of 
the pharoahs and the Egyptians, I earnestly 
believe that had we determinedly set our 
minds toward the work of eliminating floods 
in our own land and using our greatest nat- 
ural resource—water—we would have made 
much more progress than we can boast of 
today. 





Department of Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I herewith include the text of a 
bill I today introduced, at the request of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, to estab- 
lish a Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 
It is similar to a bill which I introduced 
as H. R. 351 in the 82d Congress and as 
H. R. 23 in the 83d Congress. 

I have long felt that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should be a department 
instead of a bureau and with a Cabinet 
head. It has a tremendous responsibil- 
ity to perform in the care and assistance 
of our veterans. It involves the expendi- 
ture of very large sums of money, and 
the head of the Veterans’ Administration 
is responsible for the administering of 
six large business activities. 

The Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
should be treated with the greatest re- 
spect and consideration. It is only fair 
to the veterans and to the country 
to do so. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H. R. 10381 


A bill to establish a Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
established at the east of government an 
executive department to be known as the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs, and there 
shall be at the head thereof a Secretary of 
Veterans’ Affairs, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The provisions of 
chapter 1 of title 5 of the United States Code 
‘shall be applicable to said Department, and 
in furtherance of such purpose, section 158 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (UV. 8. C., 
title 5, sec. 1), is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Eleventh. 
The Department of Veterans’ Affairs.” The 
said Secretary shall cause a seal of office to 
be made for the said Department of such 
device as the President shall approve, and 
judicial notice shall be taken of said seal, 


Sec. 2. There shall be in said Department 
an Under Secretary and five Assistant Secre- 
taries, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, who shall perform such duties as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary: Pro- 
vided, That one of such Assistant Secretaries 
shall be the Surgeon General and another of 
the Assistant Secretaries shall be the General 
Counsel. Such Assistant Secretaries shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $12,000 
per annum each, 

Src. 3. There is hereby transferred to the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs all person- 
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nel, files, records, property, reservations, and 
facilities of the Veterans’ Administration of 
both the central office and field stations. 
The balance of all appropriations and all 
trust funds of the Veterans’ Administration 
shall be available for expenditure by the De- 
partment in the same manner as if originally 
specified in the respective statutes author- 
izing or creating such appropriations or 
funds. 

Sec. 4. All contracts and agreements en- 
tered into, and all orders, rules, regulations, 
delegations, permits, or other privileges is- 
sued or created by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, shall continue in effect until 
modified, superseded, or terminated. All 
laws relating to the Veterans’ Administration, 
and those relating to veterans’ benefits gen- 
erally, shall remain in effect except as hereby 
modified and shall be administered by the 
Secretary of Veterans’ Affairs. 





Washington Merry-Go-Round 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 21, 1956, I placed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the syndicated column 
of Drew Pearson under the heading 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round,” as it 
appeared in the Washington Post. 

I am happy to say that the item has 
attracted considerable attention and 
much favorable comment. I am advised 
that since the publication of the article, 
the Federal official involved has resigned. 

My attention has just been called to 
the fact that the column as it appeared 
in the Washington Post was abbreviated, 
no doubt on account of space require- 
ments. 

The full column without deletions ap- 
peared in the News and Observer pub- 
lished in Raleigh, N. C., on March 21, 
1956, to complete the record I am setting 
forth in full as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON MeERRY-GoO-RouND 
(By Drew Pearson) 

WaSHINGTON.—Ezra Taft Benson may not 
know it, but a conflict-of-interest political 
blow-up is simmering right under his nose. 
It involves Carl O. Hanson, State director of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration in 
Montana. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration is sup- 
posed to spend its entire time on the dif- 
ficult problem of helping the small farmer. 
It is supposed to go right into the farmers’ 
homes and aid with their economic problems. 
Especially, it is supposed to help the small 
farmer in time of drought. However, there 
is conclusive evidence that instead of help- 
ing small farmers, FHA State Director 
Hanson has been acting as a woolbuyer for 
the Draper Co., of Boston, also helping direct 
the affairs of radio-TV station KOOK in 
Billings, and charging up political long-dis- 
tance calls to the Government. 

He was also speriding part of his time 
and some Government money in an abortive 
effort to elect Wesley D’Ewart to the Senate 
in violation of the Hatch Act. Government 
officials are banned by the Hatch Act from 
engaging in politics unless they are of 
Cabinet or Little Cabinet rank. 

The activities of Mr. Carl O. Hanson are 
highly important not merely because of 
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irregularity in Benson’s Agriculture Depart- 
ment but because they throw light on one 
reason why farmers are so sore at the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. They recognize that 
he has very difficult crop-surplus problems, 
and they would be more sympathetic with 
crop surpluses if it were not for the manner 
in which Benson’s officials have spent their 
time politicking and helping big companies 
rather than small farmers. 

For instance, Secretary Benson himself, on 
October 9, 1954, personally and publicly de- 
manded the defeat of Senator JaMES MURRAY 
of Montana, and the election of GOP Con- 
gressman Wesley D’Ewart. Immediately Ben- 
son’s boys in the Agriculture Department 
took the cue and went into high gear—not 
for the farmer and his difficult problems, but 
for candidate D’Ewart. 

This was during the tragic drought of 1954. 
Despite that, farmers’ home director Han- 
son made more than 100 long-distance calis 
for private or political purposes and allowed 
them to be charged up to the taxpayer. This 
column has obtained a record of Hanson’s 
supposedly official phone calls at that time, 
and they show that he even phoned D’Ewart 
at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu, 
December 16, 1954. Cost to the taxpayers, 
$15. This incidentally was after D’Ewart 
was defeated. 

It was also at a time when Hanson should 
have been working his head off to help farm- 
ers borrow money to meet the drought dis- 
aster. 

Instead, he was employing persons whose 
services he used for unofficial and political 
purposes, including his personal and private 
business. John Costello, appointed by Han- 
son, acted as chauffeur and errand boy, in- 
cluding wool-purchase duties for Hanson. 
Darrell Coover, appointed by Hanson, served 
for 1 month, not on FHA business, but pure- 
ly as a political organizer. 

Mrs. Katherine Carter, Hanson’s private 
secretary, reported that on some days she 
wrote as many as 14 letters not pertaining to 
FHA official business. 

The personal letters she wrote for him on 
office time included letters to Mr. Malcolm 
Green, president, Draper Co., Boston, as well 
as letters to Charles Crist, his radio business 
partner; and typing wool contracts on FHA 
time. 

Mrs. Carter had quite a difficult time try- 
ing to divide her boss’ legitimate Government 
business calls from the personal and polit- 
ical calls and naturally took the common- 
sense step of asking her boss which was 
which. 

This made Hanson sore and he told her, in 
effect, to mind her own business. 

Miss Kathleen Roche, the secretary who 
succeeded Mrs. Carter, also had a tough 
time sorting out Hanson’s phone calls. 
Sometimes calls came in collect from such 
people as A. P. Davies, lobbyist for the 
American Meat Institute and wool pro- 
ducer Ed McReynolds. 

On one occasion after Hanson had placed 
about 15 long-distance calls to various per- 
sons with whom he discussed his wool- 
buying business, Mrs. Carter asked him how 
he could get away with private business while 
in Government service. 

Hanson replied that his superiors in Wash- 
ington knew about his private business and 
condoned it, and that his wool-buying netted 
him three times as much as his Government 
salary. 

Another man Hanson used to call long 
distance was Martin Littleton, ex-attorney 
for Frankie Costello, king of the gambling 
underworld. Littleton was then a radio-TV 
speaker for Candidate D’Ewart. Other calls 
went to Al Schlaht, D’Ewart’s campaign man- 
ager and publisher of the Billings Yellow- 
stone News; also Bill McKay, head of the 
Montana Republican Committee. 

What makes the farmers’ blood boil is that 
the State directors of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration under Charley Brannan, all 
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career civil-service men, were ousted by Ben- 
son. They had kept out of politics, concen- 
trated on the problem of helping farmers. 

Benson, however, removed their civil- 
service standing which made them open to 
firing. The Supreme Court, later, ruled that 
this technique was illegal and Benson had to 
hire these men back. 

In addition, Secretary Benson had to pay 
$100,000 out of taxpayers’ money to make up 
the back salaries of FHA State directors whom 
he fired. Meanwhile, he has been paying out 
Government money to his own politically- 
minded State directors like Carl O. Hanson, 
who seems more interested in continuing his 
own wool-buying and violating the Hatch 
Act than in helping small farmers. 





Negro Mob in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


. Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle from one of the South’s most out- 
spoken newspapers, the News and Cour- 
ier, Charleston, S. C., under date of 
Wednesday, April 4, 1956, entitled “Negro 
Mob in Washington.” It is a crying 
shame that the newspapers in metro- 
politan Washington suppress news in the 
local papers from the people. However, 
regardless of the Iron Curtain of Wash- 
ington, the people know what is going 
on, and they realize that despite the 
protestations of those in authority, in- 
tegration is a hollow and hypocritical 
mockery. The South has found the an- 
swer to the race question, regardless of 
those who claim we have not. 
The article follows: 
Necro Mos IN WASHINGTON 


An outbreak by a mob of Negro teen-agers 
in Washington is a blot on race relations in 
the National Capital. The youths threw 
stones, knives and clubs at the police and 
misbehaved disgracefully. 

What propaganda value the Communists 
will make of this event the News and Courier 
does not know—nor do we particularly care. 
The News and Courier is more interested in 
domestic peace within the United States 
than in the opinions of our countrymen that 
may be held by East Indians, South Asians 
or North Siberians. = 

A combination of race agitators and poli- 
ticians seeking Negro votes has stirred use- 
less and avoidable race troubles within our 
own country. In the South, white and Negro 
people lived in harmony uatil 2 years ago, 
when the Supreme Court ruled that separate 
public schools no longer are legal. Since 
then race relations have deteriorated stead- 
ily. 

Washington for years has been feeling the 
impact of Negro migration. Now it is feeling 
some of the more acute pains of racial ag- 
gressiveness, encouraged by a _ deliberate 
campaign to arouse Negroes. 

We do not attempt to analyze the imme- 
diate cause of the outbreak Monday in Fort 
DuPont Park, on the southeastern edge of 
Washington. We are told that more than 
1,000 Negro teen-agers were engaged in de- 
fiance of police after two rival gangs started 
fighting. We know also that in some other 
big cities, outside the South, Negroes have 
formed gangs and created reigns of terror. 
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These will get worse, we predict, so long as 
race propaganda and coddling persist. 

Many reasons will be ascribed for Negro 
lawlessness. Much blame will be heaped on 
the South. But it is obvious that race re- 
lations in the segregated South are better 
than in the nonsegregated cities of the North, 
East, and West. 

Surely that fact will seep into northern 
minds and illuminate the problem. Mean- 
while, southern people of both races should 
guard against any such demonstrations as 
occurred Monday in Washington. 


The Red River Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Red River Valley Association, 
Maj. Gen. John R. Hardin, division engi- 
neer of the lower Mississippi Valley, made 
a brilliant address on the subject of 
fiood control and navigation in the Red 
River Valley. General Hardin is one of 
our superior engineers who has devoted 
his life and his talents to the military 
service. A large part of his time has 
been in the civil functions work of the 
Army engineers, and in this capacity he 
has displayed an understanding and 
shown an exactitude in his judgment far 
beyond that of the average efficient engi- 
neer. The contents of his address makes 
big news for those of us who live in the 
Red River Valley in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Oklahoma, 

The address follows: 

SPEECH BY MaJ. GEN. JOHN R. HARDIN, Divi- 
SION ENGINEER, LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Division, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED 
STaTes ARMY, BEFORE THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION, SHREVEPORT, LA., APRIL 3, 1956 


It has become the custom for the Division 
Engineer, Lower Mississippi Valley Division, 
to address this Association on the status of 
water resource improvements within his di- 
vision. Today, I would like to tell you some- 
thing of the progress we have made and what 
we hope to accomplish during the coming 
year. In addition, I should like also to de- 
vote some time to a discussion of the whys 
and wherefores of the economics of naviga- 
tion developments. 

Pirst, where do we stand now, and where 
are we going? 

The construction of Texarkana Reservoir 
Was begun in 1948, and progress has con- 
tinued without interruption. We expect 
that $1,226,000 will be made available to us 
for fiscal year 1957, which amount will allow 
us to complete this project. Channel im- 
provements below the dam and some reloca- 
tion items are all that remain to be done. 
Railroad and highway relocations are nearly 
completed. We are all very anxious to see 
water in this reservoir as soon as possible. 
We have approved a plan to impound water 
to within 5 feet of conservation pool level 
beginning on or about July 1, 1956, provided 
present progress is maintained on certain 
highway and railway relocations. Before 
raising pool level above this stage, it will be 
necessary to advance the remaining highway 
work to a point where the risk of flooding 
will be minimized. 

Since 1954, when construction was under- 
taken on the Ferrells Bridge Reservoir, $3,- 
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697,000 has been made available to us for 
construction of this project. We anticipate 
that about $4,300,000 will be made available 
for fiscal year 1957, which will allow us to 
continue the acquisition of land, continue 
relocations and the construction of the dam, 
and to initiate construction of the control 
and diversion structures for the outlet works. 

I know you will be happy to learn that our 
latest cost estimates indicate that this proj- 
est will be built for less than the $20,900,000 
originally estimated. If this forecast is 
borne out by experience in the next few 
years, it should result in a substantial re- 
duction of the costs to be borne by local 
interests. 

The project which we refer to as “Red 
River levees and bank stabilization below 
Denison Dam” is a major component of the 
comprehensive flood-control plan. The proj- 
ect consists of raising and strengthening 
levees and providing bank stabilization 
works at locations where it is more economi- 
cal to protect flood-control structures than 
to relocate them. The levee portion is about 
83 percent complete, and the bank stabiliza- 
tion program is about 41 percent complete at 
the present time, based upon the monetary 
authorization for this feature. During this 
coming fiscal year, we hope to have about 
$500,000 made available to us for use in con- 
tinuing the stabilization work at critical lo- 
cations. 

There is, as you know, an authorized survey 
for Red River Bank Stabilization Works, 
which has as its purpose the development of a 
general plan for stabilization work on the 
Red River, its need, and its justification. 
Initial funds have been appropriated for this 
study, and we hope to make some progress 
in the remainder of this fiscal year. Due toa 
shortage of technical personnel, we have 
had to devote available talents to what we 
considered was work of higher priority. 

Let us turn our attention now to the Over- 
ton-Red River Waterway, about which so 
much has been written and said lately. As I 
am sure all of you are aware, there has been 
more than a little doubt as to justification 
for and even some opposition to this project. 
These attitudes emphasize the necessity for 
reevaluating the economics of this very large 
undertaking before entering the construction 
stage. However, we are required, as a matter 
of longstanding policy, to demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the Chief of Engineers, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the congressional 
committees that the project is sound before 
construction funds are requested. We must 
know beyond any reasonable doubt that the 
project is thoroughly justified, which means 
that we must make up-to-date estimates not 
only of the costs of building the project but 
of the benefits which will be derived from it. 
This is necessarily a time-consuming process. 
It is a process requiring great thoroughness. 
And since so very much depends upon the 
results of our findings, I thought it would be 
of interest to you to hear something of the 
manner in which we conduct the economic 
study as a part of the initial detailed 
planning. 

When the report was prepared recom- 
mending the Overton-Red River Waterway, 
and which the Congress authorized in 1946, 
an economic study of cost and benefits was a 
most important element of the supporting 
data. We are all aware that great changes in 
the economy of the region have. occurred 
since the time of authorization. New indus- 
try, new wealth, greater population are all 
obvious changes. Costs of everything have 
likewise changed in the 12-year interval since 
1944. A comparison of costs and benefits ar- 
rived at long ago had to be reexamined 
before it could be said that what was a good 
investment for our country then was still 
good in 1956. 

This necessary reevaluation involves a sur- 
vey of current potential transportation sav- 
ings, drainage benefits, up-to-date detailed 
construction cost estimates, and a determi- 
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nation of the costs of relocating bridges, gas 
lines, power and telephone lines, roads, real 
estate costs for rights-of-way, and spoil dis- 
posal areas. All these details are required 
because the economic value of the project is 
based not only upon Federal cost but upon 
local costs as well. 

The costs of relocating highways are based 
upon estimates prepared from data furnished 
by and coordinated with the Louisiana high- 
way department. As you know, local inter- 
ests must pay for all highway relocations and 
for the modification of existing highway 
bridges over navigable waterways, and the re- 
location of utilities. Such costs have in- 
creased greatly since the project was original- 
ly authorized. Not only have costs of mate- 
rials and labor risen, but there are many more 
highways, bridges, and utilities in the valley 
than there were at the time of authorization. 

Experienced staff appraisers of the New Or- 
leans District Real Estate Branch, with the 
active assistance of the real estate personnel 
of my office, spent several months making 
up-to-date field reconnaissance survey to 
determine real estate costs for this proposed 
project. They spent considerable time in ex- 
tracting data from Parish records of real 
estate transactions and other real estate doc- 
uments. They also interviewed local real 
estate people, farmers, bankers, school 
trustees, store owners, and local, State, and 
Federal agricultural representatives. The 
data obtained were combined with an evalu- 
ation of present land uses, current market 
price of commodities, and a consideration of 
the effect that the canal will have upon land 
values. The result was a summarized land 
value estimate which we believe to be the 
most reasonable estimate possible. 

We are now refining our cost estimates for 
construction. We are also making engineer- 
ing studies of the exact canal alinement, in 
cooperation with the Louisiana Department 
of Public Works and other interested parties, 
to select the best alinement possible from an 
engineering standpoint. 

I have discussed only a few of the more im- 
portant factors we are having to take into ac- 
count in determining the cost of construct- 
ing this waterway. On the other side of the 
ledger, we are making an analysis of the 
benefits that can be expected from the proj- 
ect once it is in being. 

Since many of you are businessmen and 
all of you are taxpayers, with a personal in- 
terest in the investments your Government 
makes, I thought it might be of interest to 
you to hear something of the manner in 
which we conduct a study of the benefits 
which are expected to be developed from a 
project of this kind. Time does not permit 
my discussing the minute details involved in 
making a complete transportation analysis, 
but a discussion of a few of the highlights 
should provide an insight into the complexity 
and the thoroughness of such an undertak- 
ing. 

To make an accurate determination of the 
potential traffic that might move on the pro- 
posed waterway, we must make a study of 
existing ecommerce in the area—not just 
that along the banks of the river, but the 
commerce that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to move into or out of the area by 
water. 

As an example of the extent to which we 
explore such possibilities, we make an analy- 
sis of commerce being carried by railways 
and trucks, into and out of the area, not 
only to determine the types of commodities 
but also their points of origin and their 
destination. There is a sound reason for this. 
A waterway can handle commerce moving 
in certain directions only. For example, ton- 
nage originating in the Red River Basin 
bound for New Orleans or Memphis would 
be readily evaluated for its potential by 
the water route, while tonnage with a des- 
tination such as Tucson, Ariz., would not. 
Then, of the commerce considered favorable 
from a directional standpoint for waterway 
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movement, we must determine what portion 
is suitable for waterway shipment because 
of its type. These include bulky commod- 
ities and commodities which do not depend 
upon speed of shipment. Then, it is nec- 
essary to evaluate the acceptable portion for 
waterway movement. 

Our next step is to subject this list of 
commodities to an analysis, the purpose of 
which is to determine the expected future 
needs for the commodity. As you can read- 
ily see, this involves a study of trends of 
regional economics. For example, if we are 
attempting to determine whether more or 
less commercial fertilizer will be shipped 
into a region, we can only evaluate this if 
we know something of the future require- 
ments for commercial fertilizer in the area 
in question. In addition, we must consider 
the prospects of whether in the future there 
is any likelihood of a material change in 
the source or the destination of the com- 
modities being studied. For example, let us 
again suppose that substantial quantities of 
commercial fertilizer were being imported 
into the region for regional use. If a man- 
ufacturer of commercial fertilizer built a 
plant in the region to supply its use, water 
shipments of this commodity should de- 
crease, 

Of course, we cannot foresee all, or even 
any substantial part, of the distant future. 
But we can be realistic, and we can use 
experience and the science of economic eval- 
uation to make a reasonable prediction as 
to what can be expected. This requires a 
rather searching look into the economic fu- 
ture. While we may, in all propriety, con- 
sider increases in potential waterway move- 
ments due to population increases or re- 
quirements for an expanding industry al- 
ready established, we cannot be unduly op- 
timistic in our assumptions concerning fu- 
ture migration of new industry to this area 
by reason of building the waterway. Our 
approach, therefore, must be a conservative 
“one supported by facts as sound as we can 
determine them. 

Even at this point in our analysis, there 
is still much to be done. We must now de- 
termine the savings in the cost of trans- 
portation that can be effected, which in- 
volves @ number of factors. We must 
analyze present railroad freight rates be- 
tween points of origin and destination, and 
in certain cases truck rates also. In addi- 
tion, insofar as we can, we must find out 
what contract prices are in existence for large 
truck movements. Where commodities are 
bound for far distances we must considg 
combinations of rail-barge and truck-barge 
rates. 

After this it is necessary to analyze the cost 
of barge movements. For example, we know 
from experience and current rates on other 
portions of the great inland waterway net- 
work that it costs a certain amount to move 
a certain commodity a certain distance on a 
canal such as that proposed. Knowing the 
expected tonnages and the distances they 
will be moved, we can determine the costs 
of shipments using the waterway in compari- 
son with the present costs of shipment by 
other means. 

In our study we include, in addition, the 
costs of loading and unloading at each port 
and the port costs of transferring commodi- 
ties for transshipment, and the like. 

Putting it as simply as possible, in study- 
ing the feasibility of a project we make a 
thorough economic analysis, weighing bene- 
fits against costs, very much as an indus- 
trialist who is contemplating a plant expan- 
sion or the enlargement of a sales territory. 

The Overton-Red River Waterway is a 
project which is naturally of great impor- 
tance to you. There is, justifiably, a great 
interest in seeing it undertaken and brought 
into being. But — am sure that as citizens 
and taxpayers you are equally anxious that 
the project be determined as a sound invest- 
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ment before it is undertaken. And that is 
where we stand on this project at the present 
time. 

The first trial balance on this economic 
study has almost been completed. There is 
a great deal which we have yet to determine, 
and we may have to revisit the area and 
carry our transportation studies further. 
With your active cooperation, I am sure that 
the job will be much easier, and I am certain 
that this is one thing we can counton. With 
so much at stake for the future of this val- 
ley and the contiguous areas, we must not 
at this stage jump to hasty conclusions. 
Biased opinions are easily rendered, but care- 
ful, dependable findings in complex problems 
such as this are difficult and time-consum- 
ing. I would urge that we all keep an open 
mind until our studies are completed. 





Wisconsin Another Warning of Farm 
Sentiment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the pending vote on the farm bill, the 
following editorial from the April 5, 
1956, issue of the Des Moines Register 
is timely: 

GOP, TROUBLE IN MIDWEST 


Political observers who are well acquainted 
with the habits and current motivations of 
Wisconsin voters are interpreting the out- 
come of Tuesday’s primary election in that 
State as a sharp warning of trouble ahead 
for the Republicans. 

Their analyses of the returns show that 
Senator Estes KeFrauver has increased his 
popular following in the State. The Dem- 
ocrats made their best showing in a good 
many years in the proportion of voters cast- 
ing ballots for candidates for delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention. Re- 
turns from rural areas indicated that farm 
votes were cast in protest against the Eisen- 
hower administration’s price-support poli- 
cies. 

In the light of Senator Kerauver’s recent 
victory in Minnesota, these interpretations 
of the results in Wisconsin carry more weight 
than they would standing alone. 

The ballot box evidence in these two mid- 
western farm States points to real trouble 
ahead for the Republican Party where the 
farm and small-town vote is concerned. Un- 
less the administration finds some way to 
check this trend, Republican strength in 
Congress from this region may be still fur- 
ther reduced next November. 

The administration’s biggest hope is that 
President Eisenhower's personal popularity 
will offset some of these losses. To what 
extent that hope is well founded cannot be 
measured by the Wisconsin election. 


Senator KEFAUVER polled approximately 
316,000 votes Tuesday. Four years ago, his 
total was 207,520. The total Democratic vote 
cast at that time was 241,525. He had nom- 
inal opposition from two other candidates. 
This represents a gain for the Democrats 
of more than 74,000 votes. 

The Republican vote Tuesday for Eisen- 
hower delegates totaled close to 418,000. 
Four years ago, the total was 776,624. This 
represents a drop of approximately 358,000 
votes. But 4 years ago, a hot contest be- 
tween supporters of Robert A. Taft, Earl 
Warren, and Harold Stassen added spice and 
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interest to the Wisconsin GOP primary. This 
year there was almost negligible opposition 
to the Eisenhower slate. 

But neither was there a contest in the 
Democratic Party this year. This increase 
in the number of Democratic ballots must 
be interpreted, then, in either of two ways. 
KEFAUVER’S personal popularity has increased 
enough to attract more voters to the Demo- 
cratic ticket, or the gain shown by the Demo- 
crats represented a protest drift away from 
the Republican Party. 

It would seem that the latter might be 
more nearly correct, since all other polls 
of Wisconsin sentiment have shown a much 
wider spread between President Eisenhower 
and Senator KEFAUVER in personal popular- 
ity than the election returns would indicate, 





The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the farmers of the Nation will have 
their day in the House of Representa- 
tives. Tomorrow we will have a show- 
down and when the votes are taken the 
farmers of America will be able to count 
their friends one by one. The farmers 
will then know whether Members of 
Congress are interested in their welfare 
and in their livelihoods. The tragic 
downward trend in farm income has led 
the farmers of the Nation to the brink of 
bankruptcy. The question each Member 
of the House will decide for himself to- 
morrow is whether or not, he, as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, understands the 
desperate plight of agriculture and is 
willing to pull the farmers back from the 
brink of bankruptcy or whether we shall 
let them continue on in their distressing 
and disturbing plight. 

The bill we will consider tomorrow rep- 
resents a real effort to check this down- 
ward tragic trend in farm income and to 
increase farm income in this good year of 
our Lord, 1956. ‘The deletion of a single 
provision of this bill would tend to give 
speed and momentum to the decreasing 
of farm income. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just received a very 
thought-provoking letter from one of the 
great farm leaders of the Natfon, the 
worthy master of the National Grange, 
Herschel D. Newsom, to which was at- 
tached a table containing some very in- 
teresting figures. I hope that all Mem- 
bers will read and consider the com- 
ments and figures submitted to me by 
this great farm leader, a man in whom 
all Members of Congress must have great 
faith and confidence and a man who is 
loved and respected by farmers of our 
country. Herschel Newsom is a man 
with great vision, and he has worked dili- 
gently and intelligently in the cause of 
agriculture, a cause to which he has ded- 
icated his life and his time and his ef- 
forts. I hope that the advice of this 
man, a real friend of the farmers and an 
American in the true sense of that word, 
will be given consideration by every 
Member of Congress, 
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Mr. Speaker, I also today received a 
letter from one of the most intelligent 
and dynamic farm leaders of our coun- 
try, a man who is held in high esteem by 
the people of my State of North Caro- 
lina and who has worked year in and 
year out for the farmers of my district 
and State, Harry B. Caldwell, the Master 
of North Carolina State Grange. The 
last paragraph of Mr. Caldwell’s letter 
is brief and to the point, and I hope that 
it will be read by every Member of this 
House when the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
comes out tomorrow morning: 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1956. 
The Honorable HaRoLp COOLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agri- 
culture, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: Thousands of rural 
families and farmers are hoping that the 
scheduled motion to recommit the farm 
bill—with instructions to delete the wheat 
program long advocated by the National 
Grange and by wheatgrowers themselves, 
and also to delete certain other measures 
contained in the bill as reported out by the 
committee on conference—can be defeated 
by a resounding vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Recommittal for any purpose at this date 
would surely serve to delay this needed legis- 
lation. So far as the soil-bank provisions of 
this legislation are concerned, it is already 
late enough in the spring that they are of 
questionable value to farmers this year, at 
least in the South. Further delay would 
tend to destroy any remaining potential 
value, for 1956, of the soil bank and other 
factors in the bill which may tend to influ- 
ence spring planning and planting. 

It is the position of the National Grange 
that, even though the report of the commit- 
tee on conference fails to conform perfectly 
with Grange views, the bill now before both 
Houses of the Congress is a constructive bill 
because it recognizes the seriousness of the 
decline in farm income and takes action to 
deal with it—this year. This action is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is of paramount impor- 
tance if the income position of farmers is to 
be maintained in 1956, and not lowered 
further. 

All of us need to recognize that there is no 
such thing as a perfect farm bill in the eyes 
of all the different interests. Therefore, we 
believe the time is at hand for all who are 
truly interested in agriculture and the farm- 
er—and the farmers’ plight—to put an end 
to their predilections and accept what ap- 
pears to be a reasonable and workable com- 
promise. 

All of us need to recognize, also, that the 
principal effect of the motion to recommit— 
for any of the reasons so far advanced— 
would be to reduce farm income this year. 

It is our earnest hope that the Congress 
will approve this conference report forthwith 
and that it can become operative speedily. 

While it is abundantly clear that the con- 
ferees have been motivated by their wise and 
proper recognition of the 1956 emergency in 
farm income, it is equally clear that the 
measure contains a number of constructive 
features that contribute to the development 
of a sound, long-time, farm program. 

The domestic parity program for wheat, 
for example, is a highly constructive advance 
in farm legislation. It is, in fact, one of the 
most significant changes in the farm pro- 
gram that has been made in many years. It 
recognizes the desirability of preserving the 
right of American farm producers to have 
access to markets on a competitive basis; it 
further recognizes the fundamental fact that 
American farmers alone cannot be expected 
to compete, even in their own domestic pri- 
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mary markets, at world price levels when 
no other Americans are expected so to do. 
It is highly regrettable that some spokesmen 
for American farmers have failed to recog- 
nize this fundamental fact and value in the 
grange wheat program. 

The National Grange and rural families 
generally are deeply appreciative of the dili- 
gent effort made by yourself and your col- 
leagues from the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee to draft and present a measure that 
will have constructive and wholesome influ- 
ence on farm income in the immediate 
future. 

We are in possession of highly significant 
figures that indicate clearly that the decline 
in farm income and rural purchasing power 
is much more serious than has been recog- 
nized by the sponsors of this motion to re- 
commit this bill. It is not our purpose to 
burden you with a mass of figures and sta- 
tistics, many of which you are undoubtedly 
familiar with, but I am taking the liberty 
of enclosing a set of figures from one of the 
fine farm production areas of this country 
near my own home. Even a casual study of 
these figures will clearly indicate the validity 
of the above statements. These figures 
themselves clearly indicate the reason that 
we are beginning to get increasing numbers 
of reports to the effect that bank examiners 
are cautioning rural banks against further 
expansion of credit to farmers for the pur- 
pose of paying interest charges which are not 
available out of current farm income. These 
are the factors that are contributing to the 
rapid increase in farm mortgage indebted- 
ness. 

Let me repeat that it is the earnest hope 
of the National Grange that your colleagues 
in the House of Representatives will vote 
against the scheduled motion to recommit 
this measure, and will then forthwith pro- 
ceed to approve it by a resounding margin. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. Newsom, 
Master, 
CHANGES IN FARM EARNINGS AND RELATED 
FACTORS, BY TYPE OF FarM, ILLINOIS, 1953, 
1954, AND 1955 


TABLE 1.—Average size of farm—tillable 
acres—for grain, hog, and cattle farms, 
Illinois, 1953, 1954, and 1955 


Tillable acres 
Type 


1953 1954 1955 


394 


255 


ee 


389 | 
248 | 
280 


394 
269 
294 


20 grain farms. i 
20 hog farms... -| 
BD nthe Garis... nn. ccuteaten 


TaBLE 2.—Acres planted to corn and average 
yields per acre by type of farm, Illinois, 
1953, 1954, and 1955 


| 1953 1954 | 1955 
| 7 
Acres) Yield Acres Yield, Acres) Yield 
| in | per | in | per | in | per 
corn | acre | corn acre | corn acre 


Type 


20 grain farms_.| 136 
20 hog farms_...| 107 
10 cattle farms_.| 103 


per farm for grain, hog, and cattle farms— 
Illinois, 1953, 1954, and 1955 


Type 


1953 1954 1955 


$1, 161 
1 2, 900 
16, 795 


$7, 836 
6, 640 
513 


$4, 632 
4, 265 
1 1, 358 


G9 grain farts... .cccucoccctmes 
20 hog farms__..... ereenwinaiinin 
30 cattle farms ....... .ccccwscecos 

' 


1 Loss, 


“the Government. 


April 10, 1956 


Decrease in earnings per farm during 
2-year period 1953-55: Per farm 


Hog farms 
Cattle farms 


Source of data: Illinois Farm Business Rec- 
ords, Melvin P. Gehlbach, chairman, Soil- 
Bank Association, Lincoln, Ill. 


NortH Caro.ina STaTE GRANGE, 
Greensboro, N. C., April 10, 1956. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Harotp: We have examined the con- 
ference committee bill and report and I wish 
to commend you and your colleagues for the 
results’ achieved. I am sure that farmers 
throughout the United States are grateful 
for your continued efforts in their behalf. 

Farm income has dropped to a critical 
point and unless steps are taken to bolster 
commodity prices there is serious trouble 
ahead. Farm prices in most instances are 
down to support levels and are likely to con- 
tinue at those levels for some time to come. 
Consequently, we were pleased with your ef- 
forts to raise the level of supports. We be- 
lieve that this provision in the pending bill 
will bring some increase in income for farm- 
ers during the current year. 

We also appreciate your support of the 
Grange sponsored domestic parity program 
for wheat together with a similar provision 
for rice. We believe that these provisions 
will help producers hold important world 
markets without destroying prices for their 
products on the domestic market. 

We were also pleased to note that our to- 
bacco growers have been included in the soil 
bank section of the bill. This may result in 
some voluntary reductions below acreage al- 
jJotments by growers and thus help to bring 
supply into better balance with demand. 

We hope that Congress will accept the con- 
ference committee report and that any mo- 
tion to recommit this legislation with in- 
struction to delete the domestic parity pro- 
gram for wheat or reduce price support levels 
will be defeated. 

Again thanking you for your vigorous ef- 
forts in behalf of our farmers, I am 

Cordially, 
Harry B. CaLpwett, 
Master, North Carolina State Grange. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


» Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
therecf as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An Office for the ConGREessIoNaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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The Road Back to a National Labor 
Relations Act s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the March 1956 issue of UAW-AFL 
Auto Worker, Mr. Robert W. Gilbert has 
contributed an important and thought- 
provoking article entitled “The Road 
Back to a National Labor Relations Act.” 
Mr. Gilbert’s article is an important con- 
tribution to the growing literature on the 
subject of the invasion of federally 
granted labor rights by State legisla- 
tures, agencies, and courts. 

The dangers resulting from the abuses 
of labor injunctions by State courts were 
pointed out 3 years ago in the staff study 
entitled “State Labor Injunctions and 
Federal Law,” prepared for the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Labor-Management 
Relations of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. Gilbert has rendered a distinct 
service in summarizing recent develop- 
ments in Federal-State jurisdictional 
problems in the field of labor relations, 
and I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to his illuminating article. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD, rs 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RoOaD BACK TO A NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS Act 
(By Robert W. Gilbert) 

Last December 2, the Supreme Court of 
California handed down two very important 
labor decisions recognizing the “exclusive 
primary jurisdiction” of the National Labor 
Relations Board over union disputes with 
employers engaged in interstate commerce, 

These two cases, Benton v. Painters Union 
and Garmon vy. San Diego Building Trades 
Council, followed the recent trend of deci- 
sions by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Under such cases as Garner v. Team- 
sters Union and Weber v. Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., the Nation’s High Court has again firmly 
established this pattern of Federal-State la- 
bor jurisdiction: 

1. State courts and labor boards may not 
regulate strikes, picketing and other con- 
certed union activities which are prohibited 
by Federal labor laws. 

2. States may not regulate concerted union 
activities which are protected by Federal 
labor laws. 

3. State labor agencies may not conflict 
-with NLRB procedures and policies in em- 
ployee representation cases. 

4. State courts may not grant relief to an 
interstate business against union activities 
unless the employer has first applied to the 
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NLRB and the Board has “affirmatively de- 
clined jurisdiction.” 

What happens where the National Labor 
Relations Board has refused to take the case? 
The United States Supreme Court hasn’t 
ruled on that point yet. In a memorandum 
decision handed down in January 1954, 
Kinard Construction Co. case, the Court held 
that a State. could not act to halt picketing 
where the employer did not first apply to the 
NLRB for relief, leaving open the question as 
to “whether the State court could grant its 
own relief should the Board decline to exer- 
cise its jurisdiction.” 

In the Garmon case, the California Su- 
preme Court attempted to guess how the 
United States Supreme Court will eventu- 
ally answer that question. A 4 to 3 split 
decision, the majority opinion in the Gar- 
mon case was written by former Associate 
Justice Edmonds, since retired from the 
California high court. It declared that State 
courts are free to issue injunctions once the 
NLRBB has ruled that it won’t take jurisdic- 
tion over the particular employer. 

According to the Garmon decision, State 
courts may even enforce Taft-Hartley re- 
strictions against picketing for a closed shop 
contract with an interstate concern although 
the closed shop is permitted under State 
law—in a case where the NLRB’s regional 
director has already dismissed a previous 
representation petition filed by the employer. 

Why has there been so much conflict in 
the courts over the location of the boundary 
line between Federal and State jurisdiction 
in labor matters? Two decades of trade 
union history disclose the background of 
this important problem. 

After long and bitter experience with re- 
pressive State laws and anti-union injunc- 
tions, organized labor hailed the passage of 
the Wagner Act by the New Deal 74th Con- 
gress in 1935 as a Magna Carta. A national 
labor policy protecting the right of employ- 
ees to form and join unions and to engage 
in concerted economic activities for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining had become 
“the supreme law of the land.” 

The Senate Labor Committee, in report- 
ing on the Wagner Act, pointed out that— 

“Section 10 (a) gives the National Labor 
Relations Board exclusive jurisdiction * * * 
and * * * establishes clearly that this bill 
is paramount over other laws.” 

Between 1935 and 1947, the United States 
Supreme Court struck down several State 
laws and State labor relations board deci- 
sions because they conflicted with policies 
adopted by Congress and the NLRB. Then, 
in 1947, organized labor condemned the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act over Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto by the reactionary 80th 
Congress as a slave labor law. Taft-Hartley 
reversed the Wagner Act policy encouraging 
self-organization of employees and collec- 
tive bargaining, under the pretense of re- 
storing equality of bargaining power be- 
tween labor and management. 

The Taft-Hartley Act made serious inroads 
on the concept of a truly national labor 
policy. It deleted the word “exclusive” from 
the definition of NLRB power to prevent un- 
fair labor practices. It authorized the Board 
to abdicate its jurisdiction in favor of State 
labor agencies under certain circumstances. 
It amended section 14 of the Federal Labor 
Act to wipe out union-shop agreements in 
those States and Territories adopting so- 
called right-to-work legislation. 


The Taft-Hartley Act was the go-ahead 
signal for revival of another NAM-inspired 
drive for antilabor bills in the State legis- 
latures. In 1947, 14 States adopted restric- 
tive laws against union security. (Three of 
them have since repealed these right-to- 
wreck laws.) 

Even more liberal States like California 
(which had rejected the right-to-wreck 
measure at-the polls in 1944) adopted a so- 
called jurisdictional strikes law in 1947, 
(This law still opens the door to strike- 
breaking through the creation of company 
unions in a manner forbidden by the NLRB, 
despite some amendments passed in 1955.) 

From coast to coast, efforts were made by 
antiunion employers to use State courts to 
enjoin picketing, striking, and boycotting 
under the pretense of local enforcement of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Such efforts were re- 
jected by the California Supreme Court in 
the case of Gerry v. 1. L. G. W. U., decided in 
June 1948, holding that the Taft-Hartley 
amendments could not deprive the NLRB of 
its exclusive jurisdiction. 

When a Los Angeles trial judge sent a 
retail clerks’ union leader to jail for sup- 
posedly picketing in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the California Supreme Court 
freed him on a writ of habeas corpus in the 
fall of 1948. 

Meanwhile, the United States Supreme 
Court began backsliding in the face of the 
rising torrent of antiunion propaganda. It 
upheld the Arizona and Nebraska right-tc- 
work laws as constitutional in January 1949, 
and permitted the Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board to enforce restrictions 
on maintenance-of-membership agreements 
that March. , 

On February 28, 1949, the Supreme Court 
handed down its startling decision in the 
case of International Union, United Automo- 
bile Workers, A. F. L. v. Wisconsin Empioy- 
ment Relations Board, popularly known as 
the Briggs-Stratton case. 

That ruling allowed the Wisconsin Board 
to order the UAW-AFL’s Local 232 to cease 
and desist from engaging in sudden work 
stoppages at plants where the UAW-AFL had 
been certified by the NLRB. 

Soon realizing that it had gone too far 
in Briggs-Stratton, the Supreme Court 
struck down a Wisconsin Board order re- 
stricting union security in February of 1950; 
invalidated a Michigan strike vote law that 
May; and, in February of 1951, knocked out 
a Wisconsin ban on public utility strikes, 
These three State actions were held invalid 
because they interfered with rights con- 
ferred upon employees by section 7 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

The State courts were slow to respond to 
this backswing of the Supreme Court pen- 
dulum in the direction of restoring a na- 
tional labor policy. Even the relatively lib- 
eral California Supreme Court held in a 4-3 
decision on March 10, 1953, that the national 
labor policy did not prevent an injunction 
against picketing an interstate business un- 
der the State Jurisdictional Strikes Act. 
(Sommer v. Metal Trades Council.) 

That same December, the United States 
Supreme Court proved the error of this 
California version of the Briggs-Stratton 
doctrine. In Garner v. Teamsters Union, 
it held that a State antipicketing injunc- 
tion must fall where it conflicts with the 
Federal policy. The Garner opinion specifi- 
cally found that “the public interest is 
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served by freedom of labor to use the weapon 
of picketing.” 

Labor attorneys, like this writer, were 
doing their utmost during this crucial pe- 
riod. to persuade the NLRB to actively 
oppose conflicting State court rulings. In 
the Capital Service case, I wrote the NLRB 
General Counsel, on behalf of the A. F. 
of L. unions involved there, demand- 
ing that he “institute legal action in the 
Federal courts to compel (the employer) to 
cease prosecuting its State court suit” »while 
charges were pending before the board. The 
United States Supreme Court eventually 
held, on May 17, 1954 (Capital Service, Inc. v. 
N. L. R. B.), that the board could secure an 
injunction in Federal court forbidding the 
employer to enforce a California court order 
against A. F. of L. picketing, for the purpose 
of protecting the Federal agency’s exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

In March 1955, the Weber decision came 
down, invalidating a Missouri antipicketing 
injunction in a so-called jurisdictional 
quarrel between two rival labor unions be- 
cause the NLRB has “exclusive primary juris- 
diction to pass on the union’s picketing.” 

State courts are at last beginning to ac- 
cept the mandate of the United States Su- 
preme Court that they must show deference 
to the national labor policy, as evidence by 
the Garmon and Benton decisions of the 
California Supreme Court on December 2, 
1955. (However, the Benton case permitted 
an antipicketing injunction to stand against 
the Roofers’ Union in the same case because 
it applied to a local business enterprise of 
the same employer which did not affect inter- 
state commerce like his. interstate painting 
business, being picketed by the Teamsters 
and Painters Unions. As mentioned above, 
the Garmon case permitted an antipicketing 
injunction to stand where the board’s re- 
gional director had dismissed the employer's 
petition on the ground that his business did 
not affect interstate commerce enough to 
justify the attention of the NLRB. 

The Garmon decision did expressly recog- 
nize that— 

“The reason for preventing State courts 
from acting in cases in which the Board has 
jurisdiction is to * * * avoid diversities and 
conflicts likely to result from @ variety of 
local procedures and attitudes toward labor 
controversies.” 

Free collective bargaining is one of our 
Nation’s strongest bulwarks against tyranny, 
both foreign and domestic. If we are to in- 
deed remain “indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all,” America. must adopt a na- 
tional labor policy which is more equitable 
than the Taft-Hartley Act and which will 
apply uniformly in all of the 48 States and 
the Territories. 

Now that the Supreme Court has returned 
to its traditional view that the natioral la- 
bor policy is the supreme law fof the land, 
the next major goal should be to elect a 
President and Congress this November who 
will be pledged to eliminate the antilabor 
features of the Taft-Hartley Act. Elimina- 
tion of the right-to-wreck feature of section 
14 (b), which makes State union-security 
laws paramount to the Federal law, is must 
legislation. 





School Segregation in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, when 


the white people of the South made it 
clear that they intended to resist and to 
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seek to reverse the recent unconstitu- 
tional decision by the Supreme Court in 
the school cases, veritable torrents of 
abuse and bitterness were leveled at them 
from some so-called liberal sources. 

It is refreshing to find that in areas 
other than the South there are those 
who have seey through all the implica- 
tions of the decision. There came to my 
desk an editorial from the Standard- 
Times, a daily newspaper published in 
New Bedford, Mass., dealing with this 
subject, from which I wish to read one 
sentence: 

We are sorry for the southern whites and 
southern Negroes to be pawns in this poli- 
ticking of the Supreme Court. 


I am sure there are thousands of per- 
sons throughout the country who will 
agree with this editorial, and there are 
many thousands, both white and Negro, 
who live in the South who will appre- 
ciate having such a stalwart and un- 
derstanding friend in the North. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRrD, as follows: ; 

Ine ASKED For Ir 

In two recent press conferences President 
Eisenhower discussed the school segregation 
issue in the South, saying this is “a time 
when we must be patient” and try to avoid 
“a tremendous fight that is going to separate 
Americans and get ourselves into a nasty 
mess.” 

Unfortunately, the mess which the Presi- 
dent deprecates, already exists and should 
have been foreseen, when, under White House 
pressure, the Supreme Court reversed the 
law of 60 years standing with reference to 
school segregation in the South. 

Several cases involving alleged discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in Southern schools 
were pending in the Supreme Court when 
former Governor Warren became the new 
chief justice. The views of the President 
against segregation were well known, as may 
have been those of Chief Justice Warren. 
But to make doubly sure the Supreme Court 
made the right decision, the President in- 
structed Attorney General Brownell to ap- 
pear in the case, as a friend of the court, 
urging desegregation. 

Two important provisions of the Federal 
Constitution are involved in the desegrega- 
tion decision. The 14th amendment, ap- 
proved in 1868, forbids any State to “deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

The other provision of the Constitution 
directly affecting the desegregation problem 
is that one which specifically says, ‘““The 
powers not delegated to the United States, by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

Under the former provision of the 14th 
amendment, no State could discriminate 
between Negro citizens and whites with ref- 
erence to schools or otherwise. Under the 
second provision, the 10th amendment, con- 
trol of the schools was specifically reserved to 
the States, as not having been delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

Obviously, under the 10th amendment the 
South had the undisputed right to control 
its schools, unless its policies violated the 
14th amendment forbidding discrimination 
between Negroes and whites. For 60 years 
the Supreme Court had ruled the 14th 
amendment requires equal school and other 
facilities, but not identical; in other words, 
schools and other facilities “may be separate, 
but must be equal.” 
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The Warren decision, which the President 
now faces with pleas for patience, destroyed 
the school formula of the South, a formula 
under which admittedly the Negroes of the 
South and the South had made steady and 
peaceful progress for more than half a 
century. 

In a windy decision by Chief Justice War- 
ren himself, the Chief Justice said in effect, 
“The very fact of segregation constitutes dis- 
crimjnation, gives the Negro a sense of in- 
feriority, etc.” 

That this is untrue is evidenced by the fact 
many of the leaders of the Negroes in the 
South and the North, including many of the 
Negro school teachers of the South, not only 
feel no inferiority as a result of segregation, 
but object to attempts to force desegregation 
upon either Negroes or whites. 

Though the President may not himself 
have been influenced by political considera- 
tions, the Warren decision was heavily 
weighted with politics. 


Leaders close to the President undoubtedly 
told the President desegregation, if accom- 
plished during his administration, would go 
a@ long way toward winning back the Negro 
vote of the North. This vote had been lost 
to the New Deal of the Roosevelt-Truman era. 

Not only was such a purpose highly im- 
proper, but it has not and it will not work. 
For one thing, there is no segregation prob- 
lem in the North—for there is no segregation. 
For another thing, the Negro vote, to what- 
ever extent it was and is Democratic, is in- 
fluenced by the New Deal philosophy, which 
only can be cured, if at all, by the process 
of education, a process which has been rudely 
struck down in the South by the recent 
Supreme Court decision. 

Another equally improper consideration 
which is thought to have been influential in 
the Supreme Court’s “political decision” is 
that there was thinking emanating from the 
State Department that desegregation would 
eliminate Communist-inspired criticism of 
the United States in India and others of the 
countries of the dark races. 

Here again the administration did not see 
beyond its own nose. The antipathy of 
India does not spring from segregation in 
southern schools, etc. It springs from the 
fact that India, while recipient of our gen- 
erous bounty, is basically Communist in its 
sympathy and is interested in the segregation 
issue of this country only because it suits its 
own propaganda purposes. 

We're sorry for the southern whites and 
southern Negroes to be pawns in this poli- 
ticking of the Supreme Court. We're sorry 
for Ike now that he sees what he helped to 
procure and produce. It’s going to take a lot 
more than patience to solve this one—on 
Ike’s part as well as of those in the North 
and South whom he beseeches. 





Joint Disarmament and the Foreign 
Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
I recently made concerning mutual re- 
duction of 15 percent in the arms budg- 
et of the United States and the Soviet 
Union with part of the savings to be allo- 
cated to the joint foreign aid program 
administered by the United Nations. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR EsTes KEFAUVER AT JEF- 
FERSON-JACKSON DINNER OF YOUNG DEMoO- 
CRATIC CLUBS OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE, 
MarcH 10, 1956 
As we meet here tonight, the representa- 

tives of the world’s great powers are gather- 

ing in London to prepare for the resump- 

tion of disarmament talks which have a 

life-or-death significance for our Nation and 

for all nations. 

The peace-loving peoples of the free world 
are looking to the United States for respon- 
sible leadership in breaking a 10-year-old 
deadlock on reduction of armament which 
must be resolved if our way of life is to sur- 
vive. 

I fervently pray that our country’s rep- 
resentatives will be inspired to display true 
leadership when they face up to the Russians 
during the coming crucial meetings. 

It is high time that this Nation began 
using the weapons of resourcefulness and 
imagination and initiative in dealing with 
the Communists. 

They are weapons far more powerful than 
the hydrogen bomb. 

They are the only diplomatic weapons with 
which we can persuade the Russians or 
maneuver them into joining us in our clear- 
ly demonstrated determination to limit the 
weapons of destruction which are as press- 
ing a burden upon the Russian people as 
they are upon our own. 

I have been a frequent critic of the Eisen- 
hower administration because it has come 
forward with no plan for disarmament until 
@ few days ago—although Secretary Dulles 
says that he has reason to believe that the 
Russians would like some relief from their 
great burden of armaments. 

Harold Stassen is in charge of creating a 
disarmament plan. He has tried hard to 
carry out his assignment. But he cannot 
get the members of the Eisenhower team to 
agree with him. On one thing, Secretary 
Dulles disagrees. On another, Secretary of 
Defense Wilson disagrees. There are vary~ 
ing degrees of disagreement throughout the 
rest of the administration. 

If*we had a President other than President 
Eisenhower, he would have made a decision 
by now between the opposing forces on the 
team. But President Eisenhower insists that 
only unanimous agreements be brought to 
him. This is the same policy which he has 
applied with unhappy effect to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The result is that despite 
the peace offensive of the Soviet Union, the 
United States is unable to start one of its 
own. 

Our allies are growing restive because of 
our inaction. It is damaging our prestige 
in such United Nations gatherings as the 
forthcoming talks in London. It is eating 
away at our leadership of free world forces. 
Yet the team can make no decision and the 
President will not. 

I said earlier that I am a frequent critic of 
this administration. 

I have reason to be—both as a Democrat 
and as an American. 

But I am not so partisan a critic that I will 
not recognize even a small modicum of in- 
spiration when the administration finally be- 
stirs itself into action rather than merely 
abiding by its familiar and melancholy waltz 
pattern of following while the Russians lead. 

I think President Eisenhower's letter 
earlier this week to Russian Premier Bul- 
ganin, proposing to negotiate on reductions 
in the level of nuclear and conventional 
armaments was a step in that direction. 

Like all of you, I was pleased by the Rus- 
sian Premier’s preliminary reaction, which 
was @ grudging concession that the Eisen- 
hower proposal was—and I quote—‘good.” 


I do not think the Eisenhower proposal 
goes far enough. But if it has elicited this 
initial Soviet response, then it might pro- 
vide the basis for fruitful negotiations across 
the conference tables in London. 

Last summer, leaders of this administra- 
tion went to the “summit” at Geneva full 
of hope and little more. They returned 
with nothing but bruised feelings. Their 
hopes were dashed by Soviet hostility and 
vastly superior Soviet diplomacy. As a re- 
sult, we suffered a major defeat in the eyes 
of the world. 

This time the hope must be balanced by 
a full quota of stern determination to per- 
suade the Soviets that they have nothing 
to gain by obstructionist behavior. This 
time, the hope must be supported by positive 
programs, so skillfully conceived that for the 
Russians to spurn our honest offers to halt 
the arms race would hand them a major 
defeat in the eyes of the world. 

But I wonder if the administration’s rep- 
resentatives are going to London so armed 
to meet the Russians? 

I refer you to a front page story in yester- 
day’s New York Times, which reported that 
Harold Stassen was fiying to London today 
with—and I quote—‘“a new set of disarma- 
ment proposals in his briefcase with a suit- 
case full of hope.” 

I don’t like the comparative weight of his 
baggage, do you?. I wish Mr. Stassen well on 
his mission, but I was rather disturbed when 
the New York Times reported a news con- 
ference held by Mr. Stassen in these terms— 
and again I quote: 

“The accent was on his hopes, rather 
than on the substance of the proposals he 
planned to put before the United Nations 
Subcommittee on Disarmament when its 
so-far fruitless negotiations are resumed in 
London March 19.” 

Are we in for another summit disaster? 

Is Mr. Stassen, who tries hard enough to 
Wage peace, going to be forced to stuff re- 
jected and inadequate proposals back into 
his briefcase because the “team” simply 
lacks the spark needed to create disarma- 
ment programs calculated to capture the 
imagination of peace-loving peoples 
throughout the world? 

Will Mr. Stassen come home with his suit- 
case barren of hope because the “team” 
simply can’t agree on a program so expertly 
contructed that the Russians cannot reject 
it without serious loss of face—particularly 
in the uncommitted areas of the world 
where they have seized the initiative from 
us? 

My friends, if ever this Nation needed a 
change in leadership, the time is now. 
However, under our democratic processes, 
that change will not come before next 
November. But it will come! 

In the meantime, November is eight 
months away. And eight months can be 
an eternity in the fast-moving world of 
today. The time to achieve a reduction of 
armaments is during the next few weeks in 
London. 

One of my chief complaints about this 
administration is that it has failed to take 
hold of proposals previously made which 
offer great hope of achieving peace. I am 
thinking particularly of a far-sighted pro- 
posal by the late Senator Bryan McMahon 
which should be given fresh consideration 
at this critical moment in history. 

The administration is also duty-bound to 
give careful consideration to fresh pro- 
grams—whatever their origin and even -if 
they stem from Democratic sources.’ 

The administration has long acted as if 
it considered the conduct of our interna- 
tional relations its own special preserve. 
This has been particulary true in the field 
of armament reduction. Well, it’s high 
time it put the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions on a truly bi-partisan basis—as we 
Democrats did. 
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I have a plan to propose to the Eisenhower 
administration which would, I believe, put a 
powerful brake upon the arms race—and, at 
the same time, help us to meet the new and 
insistent Soviet challenge of nonviolent 
expansion in the Middle and the Far East. 

I offer it to the administration in a com- 
pletely unpartisan spirit. Indeed, if the 
administration accepts this plan, and ac- 
tively strives to put it into operation. it can 
become one of the proudest plants in the 
GOP campaign: platform. 

And if it succeeds, every Democrat will 
give this administration credit for a major 
achievement in helping to secure the peace 
we Democrats so earnestly desire. 

The plan is simple. 

I call upon President Eisenhower to in- 
struct our representatives in London to pro- 
pose that Russia join us in an immediate 
and mutual reduction of armament expendi- 
tures by 15 percent. 

Coupled with this proposal, and to be 
made a binding portion of the arms reduc- 
tion agreement, would be the condition that 
one-third of the amount saved will then be 
put into a pool for economic aid to under- 
developed areas. 

This joint point 4 program should be ad- 
ministered by the United Nations in such a 
manner that neither the Soviet Union nor 
the United States could individually claim 
the credit for its successes or be blamed for 
its failures. 

In this manner, the Russians will be pre- 
vented from making the sort of inroads in 
the underdeveloped areas which their propa~ 
ganda drive is now accomplishing in the 
Far East. 

And—who knows?—perhaps a joint en- 
deavor of this nature, administered impar- 
tially by the United Nations,and combining 
a reduction in the tools of war with an 
increase in the tools of economic self-suffi- 
ciency for a third of the world, might consti- 
tute our first real advance toward peace in 
10 years. 

In order to extend the greatest benefits of 
the program to the underdeveloped nations, 
the first act in its implementation should be 
the calling a U. N. sponsored economic con- 
ference to permit the underdeveloped na- 
tions to determine the most lasting long- 
term benefits from the sizable economic 
resources which the mutual cut in arma- 
ment expenditures would provide. 

If the Russians refuse to go along with 
these proposals, they will not only stand 
condemned in the eyes of the world as foes 
of arms reduction and peace but—more im- 
portant, the peoples of the underdeveloped 
nations will see them stripped of their pre- 
tenses and exposed as aggressors who dangle 
offers of economic aid only for propaganda 
purposes. 

If they are forced to go along with us, 
then they will help us to accomplish a task 
for which there is an urgent need in terms 
of humanity and which will serve our own 
democratic purposes by strengthening the 
defenses of the recipient nations against the 
economic chaos’ on which communism 
thrives. 

I do not wish to bore you with figures, but 
let us examine briefly what the allocation of 
one-third of the savings in arms would mean 
to whole populations in other parts of the 
world whose major concern is keeping 1 day 
away from hunger: 

Our budget for arms is roughly $35 billion. 
Although a sizable portion of the Soviet out- 
lay for arms is concealed in other expendi- 
tures such as heavy industry, all available in- 
telligence indicates that Soviet expenditures 
approximate our own. 

Simple arithmetic shows that this plan 
would funnel approximately $3 billion into a 
fund to further freedom and prosperity 
among the new nations of the world who are 
struggling desperately to achieve  self- 
sufficiency, 
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Surely this is a plam in keeping with the 
forward-looking traditions of the Democratic 
Party, the party which created the Marshall 
plan, NATO, and point 4. 

I am the first to admit that the implemen- 
tation of this program presents obvious. ad- 
ministrative problems. But, for the love of 
humanity, let us not permit. paper problems 
to stand im the way of creating a new force 
for good in the world. 

From our purely domestic viewpoint this 
plan has the merit of offering a reduction in 
the income taxes paid by the average Ameri- 
can. With one-third of the savings going to 
assist young nations in need of help, the 
other two-thirds could be Icpped from our 
national budget and passed along to the tax- 
payer who needs relief most—the little 
fellow. 

Importance as they are, however, it is not 
with reductions in income taxes that I am 
concerned most. 

The question of peace and war is the most 
crucial of our times. Not only is our own 
safety involved but. the safety of all men 
everywhere. 

Civilization as we know it, and even life 
itself, may hang in the balanee. 

The balance has been going against us 
under this administration. 

Let us swing that balance our way and win 
world opinion through concrete proposals de- 
signed to relieve international tensions, im- 
prove the economic conditions of the nations, 
and take the peace propaganda offensive 
away from the Russians. 

I think the plan I have outlined consti- 
tutes one such . I commend it to 
your attention and to the attention of this 
administration with a warning that time is 
running out and the time for action is now. 





The Congress and the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent. to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled ‘“‘The Congress and the Consti- 
tution,” which I recently made on the 
radio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe CONGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 

There is one fundamental idea which un- 
derlies the structure of our governmental 
machinery—the unwavering distrust of a 
strong Executive, be he President, King, 
Prime Minister, or Governor. The Federal 
Constitution, as well as the constitutions 
of the 48 States, contain specific limitations 
on the powers of their Chief Executive, in- 
cluding limited succession, confirmation of 
executive nominations, removal of execu- 
tive officials, restraints on spending, and 
others. 

It is, of course, natural that this should 
be so. The colonists who tore away from 
England had had enough of strong execu- 
tives, of autocratic kings and autocratic 
governors, 

When independence was established, 
they worked to design a government in 
which the executive would be under the 
control of the people. ‘Their success is 
visible in the Constitution. 

They made the Executive subject to the 
watchfulness and the will of Congress, sub- 
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ject thereby, to the will of the people. Con- 
gress was established as the eyes, ears, and 
the voice of the people: It performs the 
noblest. function of government; that of 
making the laws. The function of the 
Executive is. to put those laws into effect 
exactly as Congress wrote them. Nothing 
more. 

Examination of the Constitution will re- 
veal how carefully the Founding Fathers 
spelled out the differences between the 
authority of the people and those of the 
President. The decisions of the President 
are always limited by the higher tribunal 
of the Congress, but decisions of the Con- 
gress—within the Constitution, are final. 

The Congress has the conclusive power 
to pass laws. The President may veto leg- 
islation, but his veto is never final. It can 
be overturned by a two-thirds majority of 
the Congress and that decision is final. 

The President has the power to grant 
pardons and reprieves. But that power does 
not include pardon of impeachment which is 
a decision of the Congress. 

The Constitution provides that the Pres- 
ident shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, but he 
cannot use those Armed Forces in war, ex- 
cept by the action of Congress. The power 
to declare war is vested, exclusively, in Con- 
gress. Again we see that the decisions of 
policy are those of Congress—the manage- 
ment or administration of those decisions 
are the President’s. 

The President negotiates treaties and for- 
eign agreements, but any treaty so con- 
cluded is worthless unless two-thirds of the 
Senate consents to their enactment. 

The President can nominate officials and 
judges, but his power to appoint them de- 
pends upon the consent of the Senate. 

The complete dependence of the Execu- 
tive on the approval of the Congress is in- 
herent in the fact that the Congress con- 
trols the power of the purse—the raising and 
spendi of funds. Without money, no 
Executive can operate and without con- 
gressional action there is no money. 

Finally, we see the intention of the Found- 
ing Fathers, to make Congress the supreme 
authority, in the provision for impeachment. 
The Congress can remove, by impeachment, 
any civil official or Federal judge. Why the 
Congress can, by impeachment, remove the 
President, himself. But there is no parallel 
authority to remove Members of Congress. 
No one can remove a Member of the Con- 
gress during his elected term of office. Why? 
Because he represents the people, and in this 
land, the people reign supreme over the af- 
fairs of Government. 

It is for these reasons that Alexander 
Hamilton, in ‘the Federalist papers, speaks 
eloquently of the “superior weight and in- 
fluence of the legislative body in a free gov- 
ernment.” It is upon this superior weight 
that a free government must rest. Once the 
balance of influence shifts to the Executive, 
free government has set foot upon the road 
of self-destruction. 

Yet, that road has already been set upon 
by our Nation. We are, in fact, well on our 
way toward its end. The Executive has be- 
come superior to the Congress in weight 
and influence. 

As the affairs of the Nation became more 
numerous and life more complex, there began 
a trend toward increasing the scope of the 
Executive. Today, actually, it is the Execu- 
tive, as represented by the person of the 
President, who wields virtually all of the 
power of government. The Congress has 
helped increase the Presidential power by 
a direct abdication of its functions. 

We have a growing body of laws which vest 
tremendous powers in the hands of the 
President, or some Presidential appointee. I 
recall that in the recent farm bill before the 
Senate, there were over 20 instances of the 
delegation of congressional power to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, including such vital 
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functions as the determination of how much 
money shall be spent under the various 
farm-support and soil-bank programs. 

A second source of increasing Presidential 
power is open usurpation. Usurpation was 
effective because the Congress failed to exer- 
cise its powers, especially its powers to re- 
move officers who tried to operate above the 
law. The recent example of a President 
making war in Korea without asking for 
congressional consent, is am example of au- 
tocratie Executive power in this country. 

When such an act is committed, the Con- 
gress has a clear obligation to assert its 
authority. To declare war is constitution- 
ally the power of Congress alone. Any other 
method of making war is, therefore, clearly 
unconstitutional. A President who thus 
violated the Constitution violated his oath 
of office to uphold and preserve it. Con- 
gress had the power and the duty to act. 
It did not act and thus another of its powers 
slipped into the hands of the Executive. 

Why is it. that Congress has allowed this 
state of affairs to come about and then to 
continue? I think the answer is. rather sim- 
ple. The voters, the people for whom the 
Congress speaks, have been indifferent. We 
have concentrated increasingly at election 
time on the Presidency. That has been the 
star of the whole show, with the congres- 
sional candidates all too often playing a 
secondary role. Yet it is the Congress that 
makes the laws upon which the Presidency 
operates. 

Perhaps the increasing power of the Presi- 
dent is largely due to the changed attitude 
of the people as a whole. We look now to 
the Federal Government for the solution 
of most of our problems, problems which 
traditionally have been met by the State 
and local governments, or private initiative. 
The President is symbolic of the Federal 
Government as an entity, whereas the Mem- 
ber of Congress represents, first of all, his 
constituency back home. 

A continued weakening of that congres- 
sional authority will have as its inevitable 
result the creation of an all-powerful Exec- 
mt In other words, a system of dictator- 
ship. 

What is the answer? Because Congress is 
in your hands as the voting public, so is 
the answer. The election of a Congress, de- 
termined to protect the traditional consti- 
tutional concept of Congress and Executive, 
will automatically restore the balance of 
power. 

We know, from experience, that an 
aroused Congress is the best defense against 
the encroachment of Executive power. Even 
in these times, when the Executive power 
had reach its high point, Congress, once 
aroused, has shown the power it can wield. 

Twenty years ago a powerful Chief Execu- 
tive, one who had what many considered 
a rubberstamp Congress, attempted to de- 
stroy the judicial authority of the United 
States by packing the Supreme Court. No 
one expected anything but consent from the 
Congress. Yet a small handful of deter- 
mined Constitutionalists refused to accept 
this emasculation of the Constitution. They 
decided to fight out the issue on the floor 
of Congress. When the battle was over, a 
very surprised President found that he had 
been defeated. 

We have seen more recent struggles be- 
tween President and Congress. Another 
President took it upon himself to decide 
the assignment of troops to any part of the 
globe at his whims. The Congress again 
took issue and there ensued one of the great 
historic debates in our history. The result 
was a reassertion of the right to declare war 
only by the will of Congress. 

When the Internal Security Act of 1950 
was passed, it was vetoed by the President 
and all authority and propaganda of the 
executive branch of Government was mo- 
bilized to make that veto stick. But an 
aroused Congress, determined to protect the 
security of the Nation, set aside the veto. 
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The story is the same with the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952. 

In these glorious flashes of reasserted con- 
gressional authority, we can see the poten- 
tial salvation of our Republic. Only the 
Congress has the constitutional force to 
oppose Executive dictation, to force a return 
to limited Presidential power. 

But Congress will do the job only if those 
who make up its membership are dedicated 
to that cause. Weak, compromising men, 
men who prefer that the Presidency have 
both authority and responsibility, will never 
be able to do that job. 

The answer, therefore, lies with the Con- 
gress. Those who believe in the traditional 
tonstitutional form of government for this 
land must concentrate their effort on the 
election of a constitutional Congress. Each 
Member of Congress is an important link in 
that chain. 

In the selection of candidates to run for 
Congress in either party, you, as the individ- 
ual voter, must do everything possible to 
assure the nomination of candidates un- 
equivocally dedicated to the preservation of 
constitutional American government. 

In. your district, a few hundred votes may 
assure victory to the side of constitutional 
government, whereas, millions of votes are 
needed in a nationwide election. 

Important as the Presidency is, the re- 
straints Congress can place upon the Chief 
Executive can render harmless attempts to 
usurp power. 

So, I say to you, make certain that no 
one is elected in your district who does not 
adhere to constitutionalism, that no one is 
elected who believes in globalism, in. one- 
worldism, in unlimited authority for the 
President. If you do your part, the victory 
will be ours. 





American Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
rabbi of the Congregation B’Nai Jeshu- 
run, in New York City, Israel Goldstein, 
has recently distinguished himself with 
an outstanding speech on American for- 
eign policy. I regard this speech as an 
admirable and constructive statement re- 
garding present American foreign policy 
deficiencies and the opportunity we have 


‘to correct them. I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorpD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By Dr. Isrart GOLDSTEIN 


We have witnessed since the meeting at 
the summit the steady evaporation of the 
Geneva spirit. Indeed, only a few days ago 
the spirit breathed its last and was in- 
terred by Secretary Dulles without benefit of 
ceremony. 

History will record who was the assassin 
of the short-lived Geneva spirit. It will 
note that the Soviet leaders revived the Stalin 
policy of cold war and that they again 
plainly showed that they are bent on world 
domination. It will take into account th: 
Soviet’s cynical and ruthless penetration of 
the Middle East, and the inflammatory re- 
marks of Bulganin and Khrushchev in the 
Far East. For a time there was a glimmer- 
ing of hope that the Communist regime 





would relax the terrible pressures on the 
millions it holds in thrall. We had hoped, for 
example, that it might loosen the stultifying 
grip it clamped on Jewish communal life, but 
all evidence points to the contrary. Recent 
observers, men like the editor of Davar and 
Harry Schwartz of the New York Times, 
both of whom recently visited Russia, have 
given us accounts of Jewish life in the 
USSR, which leave little room for hopeful- 
ness. These plain facts will. instruct his- 
torians as to who destroyed the Geneva spirit. 

But what we are likely to forget now, as 
the Geneva spirit is relegated to the his- 
torical dustbin, is that at best it was not 
meant to be a final adjustment of East-West 
tivalry, It was meant to be an interval in 
which two opposing concepts of life, the dem- 
ocratic and the totalitarian, agreed to put 
aside the threat of military warfare and to 
wage the battle for the adherence of men 
by the thrust of ideas instead of the thrust 
of bayonets or atom bombs. The spirit of 
Geneva in no way relieved the democratic 
nations of the responsibility of winning the 
uncommitted millions of the world. On the 
contrary, it should have inspired us to mul- 
tiply our efforts to rally behind the banners 
of liberty, progress, and the common welfare, 
those peoples of the world who yearn to live 
in digntiy and freedom. The threat of mu- 
tual annihilation has convinced all of us 
on both sides that the struggle today must 
become a struggle for the minds of men; 
and this form of civilized warfare will go 
on. 
The foreign policy of our country is the 
instrumentality through which we conduct 
this struggle. All our cultural resources and 
energies should therefore be enlisted in 
fashioning this instrument. This should be 
a time in which discussion, debate, reexam- 
ination should be encouraged. Such re- 
appraisal of our foreign policy can indeed 
prove agonizing, but the results of failure 
to engage in such reappraisal could prove 
even more painful. It is difficult then to 
understand why at this crucial juncture 
there should be such bitter resistance by the 
administration to criticism of its foreign 
policy. While a common front may have 
been necessary during wartime, insistence 
on rigid uniformity is harmful at a time 
when it is necessary to evolve a policy that 
must accommodate itself to fluctuating 
events and new realities. 

When the administration seems to be 
heading in an ill-considered direction in an 
area as vital as foreign policy, criticism can 
hardly be viewed categorically as stemming 
from mere political partisanship. Certainly 
there is every evidence that the Communists 
are forging ahead of us in terms of winning, 
if not the adherence of many people of the 
world, at least serious attention to their in- 
sidious propaganda. This fact of itself makes 
it exigent for us to devise a new and more 
dynamic counter-policy, 

There was a time when our military com- 
maitments were an extension of our foreign 
policy. Today this process is being re- 
versed. Now our foreign policy has become 
an extension of our military undertakings. 
At a time when we should be uniting the 
peoples committed to democracy, we are busy 
concluding military pacts and -erecting stra- 
tegic frontiers having regard to nothing but 
military considerations. We refuse to dif- 
ferentiate between one nation from another. 
We equate democracies with dictatorships. 
We unite in one vast military scheme petty 
potentates and peoples yearning to be free. 
We construct for ourselves worldwide Magi- 
not lines, like NATO, SEATO, Baghdad, the 
Balkan Alliance, etc. To the dismay of the 
architects of our foreign policy our Maginot 
lines have proved to be no defense against 
ideas and we have already seen how easily 
Soviet Russia plays leapfrog with our pacts 
and penetrates into those very areas which 
we had regarded as safe and invulnerable to 
Communist infiltration. 
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Thus we have let the Communists steal a 
march on us. They have offered the op- 
pressed and those who have smarted from 
the indignities of the colonial past, honeyed 
words and an appearance of solicitous regard 
for their welfare. Posing as champions of 
anti-colonialism, they have purloined from 
us those democratic and humanitarian sym- 
bols which once made us the beacon of hope 
throughout the world. They exploit the 


‘grievances and aspirations of the awakened 


millions throughout the world. We, on the 
other hand, are letting slip through our 
fingers the friendship and good will of scores 
of millions in Asia and Africa. 

The simple truth is that we have mark- 
edly failed to convey a more inviting image 
of ourselves to those millions. What is 
sorely needed is a tremendous expansion 
of our information service which will do us 
justice. But an even greater change in 
our policy is needed in the economic area. 
The recent successes scored by the Soviets 
derive in considerable measure from their 
promises of technical and economic aid. We 
have failed to respond adequately to this 
crying need. This is an area in which, if 
we will it, we can easily outdo the Russians; 
and it is astonishing that we have not con- 
centrated on it. Nothing is clearer than 
the fact that we must imaginatively enlarge 
our point 4 type of program and aid gener- 
ously in the economic development of the 
poverty-ridden lands. 

It would be naive not to concede that in 
the interest of security, it is legitimate and 
desirable for a nation to seek allies and 
friends—and even at times to form alli- 
ances with countries with which it cannot 
see eye-to-eye. But this is different from 
courting nations whose philosophy and views 
are diametically opposed to it. We have 
tended>to blind ourselves in this regard. In 
our frantic search for allies we have over- 
looked the sorry record of Franco Spain; we 
have shirked our responsibility in extirpat- 
ing Nazism in Germany, and, as a conse- 
quence, we have discouraged our democratic 
friends in Europe who view our protesta- 
tions and slogans with skepticism. Ex- 
pediency is understandahle as an element 
which must be given some consideration 
in a balanced and judicious foreign policy, 
but when it becomes the overriding im- 
pulse, when it obscures all other needs, then 
a fatal process is set in motion. A nation 
with moral pretensions, even a powerful 
one, cannot afford to lose its moral posi- 
tion and its moral influence. When ex- 
pediency becomes the raison d’etre of our 
foreign policy, we have lost our moral po- 
sition and influence. Our military weapons 
may be massive but our ideas have become 
minuscule. We can threaten devasvating 
holocausts but we cannot kindle a flicker of 
hope in the minds and souls of men. 

Let us take the example of how we have 
fared recently in the Middle East. 

Let us suppose that we had adopted a 
policy addressed to the interest of the: mis- 
ery-ridden peoples of the Arab lands and 
had shared with them the American eco- 
nomic genius and democratic promise, would 
the situation in the Middle East have been 
different? I think that merely to ask the 
question is to answer it. It is plain that 
we have been in downright error when for 
the past.20 years we have vacillated in o-r 
policy, falsely encouraging the hopes of bel- 
licose Arab potentates and dictators. We 
should have made it clear that the inter- 
ests of America were pinned on moral aims 
and not tied to oil. We should have said 
to all peoples of the Middle East, Arab and 
Jew alike, “Let us join together in construct- 
ing a meaningful and impenetrable bulwark 
against communism. Your rivers are flow- 
ing into the sea. Let us join together and 
create power projects to give you light and 
water and industry. You have vast lands 
lying arid, let us in common irrigate them 
and plant them and give you shade and 
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food and farms. You have suffered from 
disease; let us together bring you sanita- 
tion and medical assistance and hospitals 
and restore your health and vigor. You 
have great traditions unknown because of 
illiteracy and lack of educational facilities. 
Let us help you build your schools, train 
your teachers, print your books, and help 
you share in the human heritage of learn- 
ing. Let us raise your standards of life. 
Let us share with you the blessings of de- 
mocracy and so help you order your life that 
all men shall have equal opportunity. You 
Arabs need not be envious of the great strides 
which your neighbor, Israel, has made in 
economy, industry, education, and health, 
and in the development of its democratic 
institutions. Everything which Israel has 
achieved lies within the realm of your own 
possibilities. Let us protect each of you 
from aggression by the other. We want Arab 
and Jew to flourish and prosper. 

Had such a policy been pursued, the pic- 
ture in the entire Middle East might be 
different today. The Soviet Union could not 
hope to wean the Arab peoples away afid 
the leaders of these peoples would not have 
hazarded the chance of allying themselves 
with Russia, if such a true and firm pact 
based on morality and humanitarianism had 
bound the Middle East to the Western World. 

Our opportunity for recovering the ground 
we have lost throughout the world still re- 
mains. Secretary of State Dulles, in a major 
address on foreign policy, has recognized 
the fatal inadequacy of the system of mili- 
tary arrangements which he himself has 
created. In a series of eloquent passages, 
he set forth the great need for projecting 
the true interests and aims of America to 
the rest of the world, when he said: “We 
need to recapture the spirit which ani- 
mated those who during the last century 
went throughout the world carrying the 
benefits of a new way of life. * * * They 
believed in a moral law and in its concepts 
of justice, love, and righteousness. * * * 
Our Government gave aid and comfort to 
those elsewhere who sought to increase 
human freedom. * * * What the world 
needs to know at this juncture is that our 
Nation remains steadfast to its historic ideals 
and follows its traditional course of sharing 
the spiritual, intellectual, and material 
fruits of our free society; in helping the cap- 
tives to become free and helping the free 
to remain free * * * free in the sense of 
genuine opportunity to pursue happiness in 
the spirit of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” , 

If these indeed become not merely rhetor- 
ical declarations but guiding principles of 
American policy, we should quickly see a 
rejuvenation of democratic hopes and a 
building of alliances far more formidable 
than the military barriers we have erected 
against communism. The policies of the 
democratic countries would no longer be 
static, confined within a military strait- 
jacket, but would become dynamic, surging 
forward and winning not only the uncom- 
mitted peoples but even ultimately bringing 
some measure of relief to those suffering 
under the yoke of the Communist regimes. 

However, America, a democracy, unlike 
the Soviet, a dictatorship cannot afford to 
turn into a Janus presenting two different 
faces to mankind. We cannot present our- 
selves to the world as the pure apostles of 
democracy when certain of our practices at 
home flout the deepest values of democracy: 
We cannot promise peoples the freedoms of 
democracy while at home we deny or restrict 
these freedoms. We cannot dispatch emis- 
saries of freedom from ministries of injus- 
tice. The colored peoples of the world will 
not believe us when we tell them that we 
want to help them to be free and equal 
when at the same time we discriminate 
against them within our own borders. The 
desegregation decisions of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States were more elo- 
quent messages to the minds of men in far- 
away parts of the world than any military 
assurances. But the lawless defiance of these 
decisions by local constituted authorities 
and the outrages of justice such as the 
brutal murder of Emmet Till, and the failure 
to convict and punish his murderers have 
undone a thousand pledges and have be- 
trayed the highest interests of the United 
States. 

We cannot export what we do not our- 
selves manufacture. Our message of equal- 
ity, our effort to create among our allies a 
sense of mutual respect, become ludicrous 
if we still harbor an immigration law which 
discriminates against them, and offers gra- 
tuitous insult by arranging ethnic and racial 
groups in a mythical hierarchy of superior 
and inferior groups. We cannot pose as the 
friends of all men when our immigration 
laws are animated by a spirit of suspicion 
and hostility toward the stranger knocking 
at our gates. 

-We must restore the wholeness of the 
American personality. If the words of our 
Secretary of State are to carry conviction 
abroad, we must also make them meaning- 
ful at home. 

Let us indeed restore this spirit in which 
our Nation was conceived, as the guiding 
spirit of our foreign and domestic policy. 
Only then, as a vigorous, free, democratic 
America, can we go forth in the vanguard 
of the democratic world to insure victory in 
the struggle for the minds of men, 
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Vice President Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
provoking letter from former Represent- 
ative John J. O’Connor to the editor of 
the New York Times. I think the letter 
warrants the attention of the American 
public. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Law Orrices JoHN J. O’CoNNoR, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1956. 
Epiror, New YorK TIMEs, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: In today’s Sunday Times, your 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Arthur Krock, 
has a political article, as usual, headed 
“Nixon Gets Big Lift for Place on Ticket,” 
discoursing on the President’s kindly refer- 
ences to his Vice President and the extraordi- 
nary spontaneous write-in primary vote in 
New Hampshire in behalf of Mr. Nrxon. 

In his article, Mr. Krock, under a heading 
“Hard-Core of Opposition,” lists certain 
grounds of antagonism to Mr. NIxon as (1) 
being personal, that the Vice President is too 
cocky, etc., (2) that President Eisenhower 
will lose votes if Mr. Nrxon is on the ticket, 
(3) that Mr. Nixon has expended himself 
(whatever that may mean), (4) that he is an 
oppositionist, and (5) that he has gone too 
far and too fast for a young man. That's 
all. 

It is astounding that Mr, Krock, with his 
long attendance at Washington, does not ex- 
press the real, down-to-earth opposition to 
Mr. Nixon, as, for instance, columnist Mr. 
George Sokolsky has so well done, to wit: 
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that it all stems from Mr. Nrxon’s service on 
the House of Representatives Un-American 
Activities Committee, where he took the lead 
in exposing the pumpkin papers, which led 
to the incarceration of Secretary of State 
Acheson’s beloved protege, Alger Hiss. That, 
together with other outstanding patriotic 
service on that great American committee, 
which I, as chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, had some 
hand in creating, back in 1938, on which 
championship your newspaper approved me 
at the time. Mr. Nrxon incurred the ever- 
lasting wrath, hatred, and brutal opposi- 
tion of all the Communists and their sup- 
porters, the leftists, the pinks, the State 
Department perverted crowd and their ilk, 
including President Truman and other of- 
ficials who supported the Hisses and the 
Whites, etc. 

In bulk, this motley crew adds up to mil- 
lions in this country of ours. Having done 
their job on Senator McCarrnuy, they drool 
to vent their spleen on their present victim, 
quite naturally, like Senator McCarTuy, a 
veteran of our national defense. 

That’s the “hard core of opposition” to Mr, 
Nrxon, and nothing other or less. 

I do not personally know Mr. Nrxon, nor 
Senator McCarTnuy, and as a lifelong Demo- 
crat, it is not likely that I shall campaign in 
support of Republicans. But because there 
may still remain, despite the New Deal, a 
small vestige of decency and sportsmanship 
in politics, I feel compelled to address you, 
Mr. Editor, and I trust you will deign to pub- 
lish this letter. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun J. O'Connor. 


Resolution Relating to Senator McCarthy, 
Adopted by Abraham Lincoln National 
Republican Club of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
of the Abraham Lincoln Republican 
Club of Chicago. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
Chicago, Ill., February 29, 1956. 
The CLERK oF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: The following resolution was 
passed by unanimous vote of 1,000 persons 
attending the Abraham Lincoln birthday 
celebration in Chicago on February 11, 1956, 
and it is requested that this resolution be 
brought to the attention of the entire mem- 
bership of the United States Senate: 


“PROPOSED RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the United States Senate did 
condemn Senator JosePH R. McCartrnuy, of 
Wisconsin, for failing to discuss his income 
and personal finances before a partisan polit- 
ical committee of the Senate; and 

“Whereas Senator McCartuy has been over- 
whelmingly vindicated by the Internal Reve~ 
nue Department of the United States Treas- 
ury by proving conclusively, after an 
exhaustive investigation, that Senator Mc- 
CarTHy had overpaid the Government of the 
United States by more than $1,000; and 
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“Whereas the recent trial of Paul Hughes 
in New York City demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that a certain clique of 
leftwing politicians and mnewspapermen 
plotted to spread a campaign of hatred 
against this outstanding American Sena- 
tor: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Abraham Lincoln Na- 
tional Republican Club and guests attending 
the all-day Lincoln celebration in Chicago on 
Saturday, February 11, 1956, That the 
United States Senate is urged to rescind its 
former action against Senator McCarruy 
and pass a resolution of commendation for 
his fearlessness in exposing the Communist 
conspiracy, and for his great Americanism.” 

Very truly yours, 
Epcar C. Bunpy, 
President. 





Interview by James T. Farrell With 
Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, March 4, the weekend maga- 
zine section of the New York Post pub- 
lished an article by Mr. James T. Farrell, 
the renowned American novelist. That 
article consisted of the impressions of 
an interview Mr. Farrell had with Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson. Having been written 
as it was by Mr. Farrell on the basis of 
a long meeting with Governor Stevenson, 
it conveys as well as anything I have seen 
a deep sense of Governor Stevenson’s at- 
titude on civil rights and other basic is- 
sues of the day. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article by Mr. Farrell, published in the 
New York Post of March 4, be published 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TaLK WitrH ADLAI STEVENSON 


(By James T. Farrell) 


After speaking with Adlai E. Stevenson 
in his refreshingly modest office here in 
Chicago, I have the impression, strongly and 
firmly, that he is determined to provide an 
unmistakable example of political respon- 
sibility in his campaign to win the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination next sum- 
mer. 

He does not wish to compromise himself 
by making promises which he cannot reason- 
ably hope to fulfill if he is elected. And 
he intends to speak the same language on 
issues in every part of the country. 

Governor Stevenson has thought much 
and seriously on the issues which involve 
freedom and the fate of the individual in 
modern society. Steeped in American tra- 
dition, both in a personal family sense and 
more generally, he retains a vivid image of 
the freedom and individuality of the Ameri- 
can Midwest in Lincoln’s time. He wishes 
to see that earlier spirit of individuality 
retained and reenforced in an agerof tech- 
nological and political revolutions which are 
altering the entire character of modern life. 

Like Lincoln before him, Stevenson be- 
lieves America is “the last best hope of 
democracy.” He regards the coming presi- 
dential campaign as “a seminal test” of our 
democratic society. He is far from convinced 
that we are in an era of automatic progress 
and prosperity. Complacency can lead to 
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stagnation which could well rot the founda- 
tions of our progress. And he asserts that 
the danger from abroad and inherent in 
communism has not lessened. 

On the Israel-Arabian issue in the Middle 
East, he wishes to see the arms balance re- 
stored but also repeated his earlier pro- 
posals to calm down the situation; he is 
apprehensive of any inflaming of passions. 
The series of shocks which have occurred 
to people all over the world in recent decades 
have, in his mind, created increased anxiety 
and dangerous tensions; and he warns that 
we could drift away from reason toward 
violent and destructive passions. 

While he has great hope for the future 
of America, he likewise is much concerned 
about its future. Each generation must re- 
engage in the struggle for freedom. Ideas 
and beliefs such as these stand behind the 
campaign he is now making. And in that 
campaign, he is prepared to-risk defeat 
rather than to contribute toward rousing 
ugly and dangerous moods. 

Sunburned from his California campaign 
trip, Stevenson was harried for time. He 
had a mountain of mail awaiting him; 
speeches for a rough campaign trip to Min- 
nesota had to be prepared; there were many 
consultations. At the outset he stated he 
was too pressed for time to talk, but then, 
carried away by his ideas, he spoke frankly 
and openly. 

The question of civil rights is on his mind. 
According to his view, the use of force in the 
present circumstance involves the logic. of 
secession. He is concerned with preserving 
unity in the country. Reactions to the stand 
he took on civil rights in Portiand, Oreg., 
February 13 were mixed. c 

However, he received a considerable num- 
ber of letters supporting his position against 
the use of force, and his proposal and appeal 
for steady and orderly progress toward 
greater equality. Also, he appeared to be 
somewhat surprised by antipathetic reaction 
to his position. 

Stevenson takes modest pride in the rec- 
ord on civil rights of his own administration 
as Governor of Illinois. He took a summary 
of that record from his desk to hand to me, 
but on looking at it, he remarked to his 
press assistant that the staff had failed to 
point out that the accomplishments of his 
administration were not all his personal 
doing, and that credit should have been given 
to others as well as to himself. 


Among the actions he took as Governor of 
Illinois was that ‘of issuing an order desegre- 
gating the Illinois Nation Guard. In addi- 
tion, he ordered that all leases for concessions 
in Dlinois State parks carry the following 
paragraph: 

“The concessionaire agrees that no person 
shall be denied or refused full and equal use 
of accommodations and facilities on account 
of race, color, or religion.” 

Governor Stevenson also said that when 
he was special assistant to Frank Knox, war- 
time Secretary of the Navy, he drafted the 
first memorandum concerning desegregating 
in the naval forces. While he was recently 
campaigning in California, a Negro, Lt. 
Comdr. Dennis Nelson, visited him. Thanks 
to the Stevenson memorandum, Lieutenant 
Commander Nelson had been able to gain 
promotion in the Navy and he was almost 
indignantly surprised to hear that Steven- 
son’s record on civil rights had in any way 
been impugned. 

Stevenson reiterated his intention not to 
approach the question of civil rights from 
motives of political expediency. But he also 
said with some fervor that “we must press 
with uninterrupted and uncompromising 
pressure” toward the achievement of equal- 
ity. He appears quite fully to appreciate and 
understand how the counsel of patience can 
be misunderstood by those who carry in 
their souls the stains and the injuries of 
oppression and inequality. But to him, 
patience is not a word implying inaction. 
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He believes that the courts, due process 
of law, and steady persistent education are 
the only reasonable means whereby we can 
keep moving ahead to enlarge our civil rights 
and to approach our ultimate goal of equal- 
ity. Stevenson thinks, on this question as 
on all others, not only of an immediate 
action but also of ultimate and definitive 
solution. 

He seeks consistently to propose means of 
action which will lead ahead to the ultimate 
goals solutions. And on the issue of civil 
rights and equality especially, he wants to 
avoid violence and the inflaming of ugly 
moods. 

He used the word “tensions” in this con- 
text and as well when he commented more 
generally. He stressed and then re-empha- 
sized that the appeal to and the use of 
methods of reasonableness and reliance on 
reason provide the only sound and solid basis 
for lessening or dissipating these tensions. 

Adlai Stevenson is a complicated man. 
His mind is quick, active and very flexible. 
He is open to argument and will change his 
views if convinced that they are not sound. 
When he talks, ideas come forth almost on 
top of one another; they tumble out of 
him. He is highly articulate and can present 
his thought with clarity and lucidity that 
approach being unusual in American politics. 
But at the same time, he is shy, modest and 
reticent. He is decidely reticent about his 
personal feelings. 

This fact results in the growth of some 
false impressions in the developing public 
image of Governor Stevenson. He does not 
fit the ready-made cliches which are accepted 
as an image of the politicians. He retains 
his own traits of character, his independence 
of mind even under the gruelling pressure 
of acampaign. It seems to me that he knows 
that he must first of all be true to himself 
and his own nature if he is to be prepared 
to serve in the high office which he seeks 
and well might win. 

The world is not as rosy as it is made out 
to be by “the hucksters of Madison Avenue.” 
But rather than play Cassandra, he stresses 
our need to accept the challenges of our era, 
to face them with dedication and intelli- 
gence, to meet and to master them. And in 
this context, he states and repeats with de- 
termination and conviction that he will not, 
no matter what it cost him, contribute to any 
worsening of dangers and to irrational emo- 
tionalism; these, he fears can tear away the 
fabric of American freedom. 

Inspired by the example of Lincoln’s Illi- 
nois, he tends to see freedom and equality 
like twins. His views on both have been 
strongly colored and clearly inspired by the 
speeches and writings of Lincoln. In an ad- 
dress on Lincoln, delivered in November, 
1951, when almost no one thought of him as 
2 Presidential candidate, he asserted: 

“The struggle for human liberty must go 
on. It must be re-fought by every genera- 
tion, for democracy is threatened not alone 
by foreign ideologies but by selfishness, in- 
difference, intolerance, demagoguery and 
disloyalty to public trust right here at home. 
Lincoln’s fight is not finished.” 

In terms of new situations, Lincoln’s fight 
must goon. The ideals of Lincoln should be 
our ideals. For this represents the best in 
the American tradition. And his sense of 
that tradition is markedly influenced by the 
fact that Stevenson is a Middle Westerner. 
His memory and knowledge of the Middle 
Westérn past gives him a strengthened sense 
of change. He knows and Knows well what 
miracles of change have happened in 
America. In continuing a path which allows 
for even more miracles and change, he. be- 
lieves we must constantly guard and enlarge 
freedom and equality. 

On February 13, he said in Portland, Oreg:: 
“Freedom, as I understand it, means that a 
man may advance to the limit of his natural 
endowment without hindrance because of 
his race or religion. 
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“Equality, as I understand it, means that 
& man may advance to the limit of his own 
merits. And particularly it means that every 
citizen shall be guaranteed equal treatment 
under the law.” 

He insists these conceptions demonstrate 
that he has a clear and steady position on 
civil rights and that he has consistently 
maintained this position over a number of 
years. And when he stated that we must 
press with uninterrupted and uncompro- 
mising pressure toward the achievements 
of our goals of freedom and equality, he 
looked straight across the table at me and his 
eyes lit up. He was talking like a man with 
tested convictions. 

The presure of the Stevenson campaign is 
now beginning to grow. The rise in the vol- 
ume of mail has been regular and now the 
Stevenson office receives an average of at 
least four to five hundred letters a day. 
Stevenson attempts to answer as many of 
these letters as is physically possible. 

He continues to give much time and 
thought.to his speeches. However, he some- 
times has a conference with speech writers 
and they prepare a draft for him. He then 
goes over the draft, changes, revises, and 
makes the speech his own. He consults 
often with his staff when he is in his Chicago 
office, and he is usually very easy and familiar 
with those who work for him. The Steven- 
son research staff is small, but Stevenson 
stresses research. He always wishes to pre- 
sent only facts that can be bulwarked with 
proof. He tries to have a solid layer of fact 
underneath the eloquence and the rhetoric 
- which he manages so ably. 

Governor Stevenson spoke of the National 
Stevenson for President Committee with spe- 
cial pride. This, an outgrowth of Volunteers 
for Stevenson in 1952, was recently estab- 
lished. Barry Bingham, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and Mrs. Edison 
Dick, a former Wendell Willkie Republican, 
act as cochairmen of this organization. 

Stevenson believes that this committee 
serves the Democratic Party and will aid sig- 
nificantly in strengthening and building it. 
He has real hope, regardless of the outcome 
of the campaign, that the National Stevenson 
for President Committee will bring new 
members to the Democratic Party and that 
their loyalty will be deepened. It will also 
play a role toward achieving the constant re- 
dedication of the party to the principles he 
believes must bind it together. These are 
principles affirming freedom, emphasizing 
the steady and orderly progress in the never 
ending struggle for liberty and in the con- 
stant effort to achieve greater material im- 
provement. 

Stevenson talks more of issues than of 
politics. In fact, it is difficult to approach 
him on questions if one’s views are framed 
merely in terms of sheer political expediency. 
Most clearly, he wants to win, and he is mov- 
ing ahead into high speed with determina- 
tion. But he wants to win in terms of his 
principles; he is resolved to act and speak 
in such a way that he will have served his 
principles and his country to the best of his 
ability. 





Neglected Friendships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRiDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Neglected Friendships,’ from 
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the Concord Daily Monitor, Concord, 
N. H., published on Tuesday, April 3, 
1956. The editor and publisher of this 
paper is James M. Langley, who repre- 
sented this country in the récent trade 
negotiations with the Philippines, and 
who has particular insight into Ameri- 
can-Filipino relations. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NEGLECTED FRIENDSHIPS 


The deterioration of our relationships with 
Iceland to the point where that nation’s Con- 
gress has asked us to withdraw our troops 
from this vital mid-Atlantic NATO base il- 
lustrates the difficulty the United States 
seems to have in maintaining cordial rela- 
tions everywhere abroad. There is, somehow, 
a failure in following through once we estab- 
lish a good relationship. 

The Philippines is another case in point. 
Anti-American feeling there has been rising 
steadily for some months, whereas only last 
year the relationship had been better than 
for a long time. The improvement culmi- 
nated in the resounding support. Filipinos 
gave President Magsaysay’s supporters in the 
fall congressional elections and the repudia- 
tion they dealt Senator Recto, previously the 
principal critic of the administration and an 
outspoken foe of the United States. 

Now the Magsaysay Government is at pains 
again to defend American aid, military and 
economic, and in the areas of trade is forced 
to oppose highly nationalistic and unrealistic 
proposals which would choke off both export 
and import business and reduce badly needed 
foreign investments. 

Some of this sentiment arises from po- 
litician jockeying in anticipation of the na- 
tional elections which will occur in the 
Philippines next year. More of it seems to 
arise from failure on the American side to 
treat the Philippines, too often, as other 
than an orphan. The United States has ex- 
tended considerable aid, but it has not man- 
aged to do so in such a way as to convince 
some important Filipinos that it is done for 
other than purely selfish reasons. 

There is also the problem of Communist 
agitation, ever present in most of the na- 
tions with which we must deal. In the 
Philippines this communism is of the Chinese 
variety, principally, at present, and is subtle 
subversion rather than the violent and recog- 
nizable Huk sabotage which President Mag- 
saysay has been largely instrumental in elim- 
inating. : 

One of the stickiest situations between the 
United States and the Philippines, as in Ice- 
land, is our bases arrangement. Ever since 
the Philippines were given their freedom an 
agreement has been sought which would 
spell the arrangement out, but no agreement 
has been reached. 

The New York Times, in commenting upon 
the Philippines editorially, describes the 
situation as serious, if not critical. 

It is follow-through which we seem to 
lack in our handling of such matters. We 
take too much for granted. The Secretary 
of State shows up in Manila occasionally 
and some kindly and sincere words are ex- 
changed but when the Ambassador on the 
ground tries to get action from Washington 
in the interim between such calls we stall, 
or we withhold giving him enough leeway to 
make some progress upon his own. 

Often effective personnel in our embassies 
is all pulled out at once. Too often lame 
ducks are appointed ambassadors. Coordi- 
nation between our Department of State and 
other agencies of our Government, particu- 
larly those which come under the Defense 
Department, is poor. 

The problem is not one of too little person- 
nel. If anything, it is just the reverse, the 
old, old story of too many cooks. It is also 
@ problem of attitudes, and American 
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tourists are not the only Americans who 
somehow manage, even when they try not to, 
to look down their noses. 

We never before had so many world re- 
sponsibilities and we seem not to have 
learned how to assimilate them. At times 
we overemphasize attempts to fit our rela- 
tionships with each country into set, uni- 
versal patterns, which, if it could be done, 
would simplify world affairs, but is neverthe- 
less one source of considerable irritation to 
many nations, particularly small and newly 
independent nations which do not have the 
machinery or the manpower or the where- 
withal to handle international matters as 
the older and greater states may. 





Advancement of Soviet Precision Time 


Industry 





EXTENSION OF-REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN — 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Swiss Find Russ Precision Time 
Industry Is Advanced,” written by Robert 
W. Richards, and published in the Elgin 
oa Daily Courier-News of March 31, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Swiss Finn Russ Precision Time INDUSTRY 
Is ADVANCED 


(By Robert W. Richards) 


WasHINGTON.—When Communist Party 
boss Nikita Khrushchev spoke of how Russia 
is developing its precision time industry, he 
wasn’t boasting, Swiss experts have dis- 
closed. 

The Swiss have examined the new Soviet 
watches, now in full production, and found 
them excellent, according to a published re- 
port in the current Horological Journal. 

The disclosure by Khrushchev in a 7-hour 
harangue of the 20th congress of the Com- 
munist Party, that the Russians are manu- 
facturing watches to develop skills for pre- 
cision time instruments of war is cited by 
Senator Sruart SyMINcTon, Democrat, of 
Missouri, as another example of Red tech- 
nological progress in the military field. 

The Missouri Democrat, a persistent critic 
of administration defense policies, inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an article by 
Frank Kuest, of the Washington bureau staff 
of the Copley newspapers, which was pub- 
lished February 29 in the Elgin, Ill., Courier- 
News. 

WATCH PRODUCTION AMAZING 


SYMINGTON said it was significant that in 
his February 15 speech the Communist Party 
chief quoted amazing production of watch 
movements for so infant an industry. He 
also noted that only a small percentage of 
the 19,500,000 watch movements turned out 
were going into the consumer market. 

Commerce Department analysts, going 
over the Khrushchev’s address sentence by 
sentence, according to Correspondent Kuest, 
were struck by the fact that reference was 
made to units of production rather than 
percentage of gains. 

As the reporter pointed out, the manufac. 
ture of a single watch in 1950 and 2 in 1951 
could be cited as a 100 percent gain. But 
Khrushchev disclosed a planned production 
of 16 million watches in 1954 to sell to Rus- 
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sians, with a goal of 22 million by 1955. 
These figures, according. to Swiss sources, 
were not quite realized but 200,000 wrist 
watches in steel cases have been sold to the 
civilian population of the Soviet, though 
they are not obtainable in Moscow. 

The Probieda watch, with a second hand, 
is obtainable in the capital of the U..S. 5S. R., 
though only a small quantity of the in- 
tended production of 140,000 have been sold. 

What was important to the Swiss industry, 
however, was the good quality of manufac- 
ture of the new Russian timepieces. 


NECESSARY FOR DEFENSE 


Russia’s watchmaking was regarded here 
as a necessary adjunct of its military ma- 
chine. Without the skills needed to fabri- 
cate time percision tools of war, as the three 
American watch companies—Elgin, Hamil- 
ton, and Waltham—long have maintained, a 
nation would be seriously if not fatally 
handicapped. 

In contrast to Russia’s embargo on Swiss 
watches, this country imported 5 million 
Swiss watch movements in 1947, while the 
3 United, States producers were turning out 
2,300,000. 

By 1954 the 3 domestic companies pro- 
duced 1,716,000 movements while imports 
rocketed to 7,390,000. That same year, ac- 
cording to Khrushchev, Russia produced 
16,800,000 timepieces, of which 5,600,000 were 
available for sale to the public. ¢ 

The balance, it is believed, either went to 
the Russian Army or into intricate military 
devices. : 





The Plight of Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we all re- 
cognize that the schools of our Nation 
are overcrowded and many have waited 
with expectation and hope that Congress 
would approve a sound and proper leg- 
islative measure to provide assistance by 
way of Federal grants-in-aid to school 
building construction. ‘The President’s 
Committee on Education has recently 
made extensive recommendations in the 
field of education and while I do not 
agree with all of the proposals, many of 
them are worthy of our earnest and 
thorough consideration, particularly the 
recommendation for a Federal-State 
fund matching program for school con- 
struction on a basis similar to the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction program. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to have repro- 
duced in the Recorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Sunday Star, 
dated April 8, last, with reference to 
the plight of our schools. Some of the 
frills mentioned in the editorial need to 
be eliminated but basic and fundamental 
issues should be resolved. 

The editorial follows: 

THE PLIGHT OF OuR SCHOOLS 

There are several highly debatable points 
in the report just submitted to the President 
by the Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education. But this is under- 
standable. For the report makes no fewer 
than 79 recommendations in a sweeping 
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study of 6 broad aspects of the complicated 
and acute problems confronting our coun- 
try’s system of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Perhaps the most controversial section of 
the report is the one that unanimously in- 
dorses the majestic ideal and the great lifting 
of sights (unique to America) that envision 
education, in both grammar and high schools, 
as a thing that should embrace far more than 
the three R’s or the so-called tough subjects 
designed to discipline the mind and make it 
grow. Although it recognizes, in passing, 
that these subjects are important and funda- 
mental, the President’s committee has placed 
singularly little emphasis on them. 

Instead, declaring that it is no longer 
proper to restrict teaching to mental skills, 
the committee’s 34 members—headed by Neil 
McElroy, president of the Procter & Gamble 
Co.—have been at pains to emphasize their~ 
approval of an educational enlargement (car- 
ried out over the past 25 years) that covers 
15 areas in addition to the three R’s. These 
areas, which are not duplicated in most other 
countries, include classes in cookery and 
housekeeping, training leisure-time activities 
like dancing, and instruction in swimming 
and automobile driving. The committee is. 
all in favor of such programs, although it 
acknowledges that they greatly increase the 
need for classroom facilities, require many 
more teachers, and create a real danger that 
our elementary and secondary schools, in try- 
ing to do a little of everything with what 
some people regard as mere frills and fur- 
belows, may wind up doing nothing well. 

Yet, despite the challengeable character of 
its philosophy as regards the intellectual 
regimen that our children should face, the 
President’s committee has rendered excellent 
service to the Nation in reemphasizing the 
great seriousness of our shortage of teachers 
and school facilities. A few statistics point 
up the story. At present there are about 35 
million Americans enrolled in our grammar 
and high schools, and this total is expected 
to grow to almost 48 million by 1965. But 
already, owing primarily to an 18-year lapse 
in the building of its educational plant, the 
United States urgently needs to have be- 
tween 200,000 and 500,000 additional class- 
rooms by 1960—a need that simply is not 
being met at the current rate of construc- 
tion. Similarly, chiefly because of poor eco- 
nomic inducements, our supply of competent 
teaching personnel falls far short of present 
and prospective requirements. 

What is to be done about this? As far as 
school construction is concerned, the Presi- 
dent’s committee—with only a few dis- 
sents—has found that the States and local 
communities have the fiscal capacity, espe- 
cially beeause of our steadily expanding na- 
tional economy, to carry most of the load, 


‘but it recommends, among other things, 


Federal financial aid on a_ short-term 
emergency basis. As for teachers, the com- 
mittee forecasts a difficult situation for the 
next 10 and possibly 20 years, but it feels 
confident that the supply will be sufficient in 
the long run if immediate steps are taken to 
improve the economic status of the profes- 
sion with sharp pay increases (éventually 
doubling the present low scale) and related 
rewards comparable to what is offered in 
other fields of endeavor. 

The problems involved in all this are obvi- 
ously going to plague us for many years to 
come. Certainly, as Chairman McElroy has 
said in his letter of transmittal to the Pres- 
ident, “The issues confronting the schools 
are so complex and so bound to the inevi- 
table changes of time that no one report can 
hope to be more than an installment of what 
must be a continuing study.” But the situa- 
tion is by no means insoluble. The White 
House committee has made that much very 
clear, 
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Some Curious Relationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Some Curious Relationships,” 
written by George Sokolsky, and pub- 
lished in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can on Wednesday, April 4, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Some Curious RELATIONSHIPS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Just as the Burgess and Maclean espionage 
cases will not die down in Great Britain, 
so does the Harry Dexter White espionage 
case stay alive in the United States. The 
fact that Lauchlin Currie, formerly admin- 
istrative assistant to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has lost his American citizenship, 
makes one think of White because Currie 
was one of the select group of White's 
friends and associates who met at the Athens 
Cafe in Washington on May 11 (no year 
given.) The list was found among Harry 
Dexter White’s papers with the following 
names: ‘ 

Mr. Appleby, Executive Offices; Mr. C. B. 
Baldwin; Mr. Oscar Chapman, Interior (he 
will invite Mr. Fortas and Mr. Mike Straus); 
Mr. Ben Cohen, White House; Mr. Oscar 
Cox, FEA; Dr. L. B. Currie, White House; Dr. 
Ezekiel, Agriculture; Mr. Murray Latimer; 
Dr. Lubin, White House; Mr. David Nftles, 
White House; Mr. Randolph Paul; Mr. Milo 
Perkins; Mr. Pritchard, NWA; Mr. Aubrey 
Williams; Mr. Fortas, Interior (Under Secre- 
tary); Mr. Jonathan Daniels, White House; 
Mr. James Rowe (?); Mr. Wayne Coy, Budg- 
et Bureau (?); Mr. Leon Henderson (?); 
Major Kades; Mr. Michael Strauss, First As- 
sistant Secretary, Interior. 


HAVEN’T SCRATCHED SURFACE 


It has now been made public, along with 
other documents, by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. A trying volume 
to read, because it is only a compilation of 
documents from which is is impossible to 
draw any conclusions; it is nevertheless im- 
portant because just as the British have sud- 
denly realized the dangers of espionage by 
British officials in the interest of Soviet 
Russia, so here in this country, despite the 
work of various congressional committees, 
the FBI, the Departemnt of Justice and 
other agencies, the surface has not yet been 
scratched and we are not yet in a position 
to define in unmistakable terms, which will 
hold up in any court, what is a spy, what 
is a subversive, who is just a fool, who is a 
fighter for a strict interpretation of individ- 
ual rights according to the Constitution. 

Take this list, for instance. It includes 
more non-Communists than Communists 
and precisely what does it prove that Harry 
Dexter White arranged for them to dine at 
this rather obscure restaurant on a day in 
May? What did they talk about? 

However, when we look at the record, we 
find some curious relationships. Paul Ap- 
pleby, for instance, is now associated with 
Governor Harriman in New York State, in 
charge of the budget. In 1946, Appleby was 
reported to have said: 

“A man in the employ of the Government 
has just as much right to be a member of 
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the Communist Party as he has to be a mem- 
ber of the Democratic or Republican Party.” 

In 1953, he explained this away as follows: 

“The real character of the Communist 
Party greatly differentiating it from our con- 
ventional parties had not then been re- 
vealed.” 

POSITION BELIES IGNORANCE 

But that is nonsense. Mr. Appleby must 
have read or heard something about the Rus- 
sian Revolution by the year 1946. He must 
have read or heard something about the 
Soviet form of government, the one-party 
system, the power of the politburo, the au- 
thority of Stalin. He could not have 
achieved the important position of Under 
Secretary of Agriculture and be as ignorant 
as he claimed to be of one of the important 
movements in the history of our generation. 

I know nothing about Paul Appleby’s re- 
lationship to the Communist Party, one way 
or the other, but it is fairly clear from his 
statements and from a memorandum dated 
March 23, 1944, in which he recommends Na- 
than Gregory Silvermaster for his loyalty and 
good citizenship, that Harry Dexter White 
knew how to use highly placed friends and 
that Appleby did not know how to resist 
such men as White, Lauchlin Currie, or Alger 
Hiss who wanted to designate Appleby as 
Assistant Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 

For all we know, this party at the Athens 
Cafe might have been nothing more impor- 
tant than a sorority meeting in a girls high 
school, but then in the development of the 
Washington bureaucracy, these were impor- 
tant persons who held key positions in many 
departments and who were able to influ- 
ence the decisions of those above them. It 
would be of public value if one of the per- 
sons on this list came forward with a picture 
of what these No. 2 men in Govern- 
ment were doing under the leadership of 
Harry Dexter White. Perhaps they will say 
that they were only appraising the difference 
between vodka and slivovitz. 





The Heritage of Old Age Should Not Be 
Despair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


; OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter: 
THe HERITAGE oF Otp AGE SHOULD Not BE 

DesPaIR—NEWSLETTER No. 179 
Aprit 9, 1956. 

Dear Frienp: The fastest growing popula- 
tion group in our country consists of the 
men and women age 65 and over. Today 
there are 13% million of them. With 1,000 
more joining their ranks daily, their num- 
ber is expected to increase to 20 million by 
1975. 

For some of them the golden years are the 
culmination of a rich, rewarding life. They 
view advancing age with a dignity and 
charm like that of President John Quincy 
Adams, who.was congratulated on his 81st 
birthday by a friend who asked: “How is 
John Quincy Adams today?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” Adams replied. 
“John Quincy Adams is quite well. But the 
house in which he lives is becoming quite 
dilapidated. Time and the. seasons have 
nearly destroyed-it. It is tottering on its 
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foundations and the roof is worn quite thin. 
Yes, the old tenement is becoming quite 
uninhabitable and I fear that John Quincy 
Adams will have to move out of it soon. 
But he himself is quite well, thank you, 
quite well.” 

For most elderly people, however, advanc- 
ing years bring increased burdens. A recent 
study by the reliable Twentieth Century 
Fund reveals that nearly three-fourths of 
those aged 65 and over either have no income 
of their own or earn less than $1,000 per 
year. But this deplorable lack of sufficient 
funds represents only one aspect of their 
difficulties. The Council of State Govern- 
ments reports that they are particularly sub- 
ject, as well, to unequal opportunity for 
employment; inferior housing; «separation 
from family and friends; widowhood for 
more than half the women; inadequate med- 


ical care; lack of hospital insurance just 


when chronic diseases hit; hospitalization in 
mental institutions because of insufficient 
nursing homes and rehabilitation facilities; 
spiritual deterioration because of belief that 
the community is no longer interested in 
them. The list is long, the impact heavy. 

What is the Federal Government doing to 
help them? Unfortunately, not very much. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which is supposed to be concerned 
with their plight, has attacked the matter 
with all the ferocity and speed of a snail. 
Last year Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Committee 
and admitted the Federal Government was 
10 years behind in its work on behalf of older 
persons. Yet she requested a budget of only 
$65,000 to deal with the enormous task. We 
hoped for a more sympathetic attitude when 
Secretary Folsom appeared this year, but 
there was none. The Secretary said he 
wanted the same budget and to continue 
with the same system of using a small gen- 
eral staff and leaving to agencies such as the 
Social Security Administration, the National 
Institutes of Health, and the Department of 
Labor the responsibility for developing ade- 
quate programs to cope with the problem. 
This was the arrangement. which brought 
sharp criticism by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee upon the Department for its indif- 
ference to the needs of older persons, and the 
demand that substantial progress be made 
during the next year. But if the committee 
expects any improvements after having voted 
the same inadequate budget, it is indulging 
in wishful thinking. What is needed is a 
Bureau of Older. Persons established within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to help the States make an intensive 
effort in the field of aging and to coordinate 
their activities. 

A few days ago President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that he was creating a National 
Council on Aging whose members would be 
made up of representatives from each of the 
agencies now dealing with problems affecting 
older persons. What this means is that the 
President has now given a name and status 
to the present hit-or-miss, decentralized 
system. Apparently, the same policy of post- 
ponement, of drift without direction, is 
going to continue. 

One feels about the President’s action the 
same as Sir Harry Lauder’s caddy must have 
felt after having completed 18 holes of golf 
with him on a bitterly cold day. The caddy 
had done a fine job. After paying him the 
regular fee, Lauder slipped something into 
the cad@y’s hand saying: “That’s for a glass 
of hot whiskey, lad.” The caddy opened his 
hand. There in his palm was a lump of 
sugar. 

Almost a century ago Benjamin Disraeli 
wrote in one of his novels: “Let us hope that 
the heritage of old age is not despair.” 
That is still our hope. 

Your friend, 
Srwney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress, 


April 11 
Sports Builds Brotherhood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
many Members of Congress, I am cer- 
tain, will remember former Congressman 
Samuel A. Weiss, of Glassport, Pa., who 
voluntarily retired from Congress in 1946 
to become judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Allegheny County, Pa. 

Judge Weiss has through the years 
gained a wonderful reputation for sound 
judgment, fairness, and tolerance, and 
has worked untiringly and energetically 
to help bring about a closer understand- 
ing between all peoples. The speech 
which he made at the 20th annual John 
T. Taylor memorial award at.the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union dinner held in the 
William Penn Hotel on March 22 is an 
example of his continuing efforts in this 
direction. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Judge Weiss’ 
speech: 

Sports BuILps BROTHERHOOD 
(Address by Judge Samuel A. Weiss, chairman 
of the Olympic Fund, at the 20th Annual 

John T. Taylor Memorial Award, to Arnie 

Sowell, great Pitt track champion, at AAU 

dinner, William Penn Hotel, March 22, 

1956) 

Mr. Toastmaster, reverend clergy, hon- 
ored guests, Dr. Joyce Brothers, and Col. 
Eddie Eagan, and ladies and gentlemen, this 
is a wonderful occasion, this great outpour- 
ing of Pittsburgh's finest citizenry to pay 
tribute to Arnie Sowell, Pitt’s great track 
champion, a colored chap of humble but 
proud parentage and one of the greatest 
runners in the world. The complexity of 
this Dais reflects the spirit of America, for 
here you see people of every walk of life and 
of every faith, color, and creed joining to- 
gether'in the real spirit of brotherhood to 
pay tribute to a humble colored chap. That 
ts the real American heritage, established 
by our forefathers who left foreign shores 
because of religious and political persecu- 
tion abroad to establish in this Nation a 
shrine of liberty dedicated to freedom and 
justice for all. That is the spirit that is 
inculcated in the mind and heart of every 
American youngster and runs in the veins 
of the blood of our American youth today. 
It has clearly reflected in the character of 
our youngsters in every war we fought to 
preserve freedom. 

As a Member of the United States Con- 
gress during World War II, I had the privilege 
to travel through war-torn Europe before 
the end of that catastrophic conflict in June, 
July, and August, 1945, and we witnessed 
great cities in shambles, desolation, poverty, 
and misery everywhere. But the real spirit 
of brotherhood was reflected in the American 
cemeteries on the European battlefields at 
Andilly, France; Solers No. 1 and No. 2 in 
France; the 1716th General Hospital Ceme- 
tery base in Italy overlooking Mount Vesuvi- 
us; and the desolate cemetery in Anzio. We 
Congressman saw the thousands of crosses 
of Christianity intermingled with the stars 
of David and it reflected deep thought as I 
observed the names on these crosses and 
stars: 

Hallahan, Shanahan, Patterson, Rusziew- 
ski, DiGiocomo, Donatelli, Rosenberg, Wash- 








ere 


Hetero 
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ington—yes, black boy and white boy, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jew—they fought to- 
gether, they bled together, they died to- 
gether, so that we might live together. 

A month ago friends of Mr. Hyman Rogal, 
outstanding communal leader and brother of 
Max Rogal, another devoted citizen, honored 
his 45 years of devoted service to the Y. M. 
and W. H. A. of Pittsburgh by having a beau- 
tiful mural painted in his honor at the “Y” 
depicting the four chaplains on the sinking 
Dorchester that has become a national sym- 
bol of brotherhood. a 

As a part of this national symbol it was 
my great privilege as a United States Con- 
gressman, together with 32 Members of the 
House and Senate, to be present when they 
christened the U.S. S. Dorchester, the largest 
troopship ever built in the history of Amer- 
ica. Five weeks later she embarked on the 
high seas with the largest number of GI’s 
ever to attempt a crossing of the Atlantic. 
On the third day of her voyage, on a dark 
and stormy night, the Dorchester was struck 
broadside by a German torpedo and the 
entire crew knew the ship was doomed. On 
board this.ship were these four chaplains, who 
have become a world symbol of brotherhood 
by the Dorchester disaster. They were Lt. 
Alex Goode, a rabbi and a friend of mine 
from York, Pa.; Lt. Clarke Poling, whom I 
also knew, and son of Dr. Daniel Poling, one 
of the greatest Baptist ministers in America; 
and I can truthfully tell you that Clarke was 
a chip off the old block; and Lt. George Fox, 
a Presbyterian chaplain; and Lt. John Wash- 
ington, a Catholic priest. 

“These chaplains uttered words of cheer 
and words of prayer to the boys struggling in 
the water; they threw out lifebelts with the 
captain and his officers, to thousands of the 
youngsters; the lifebelts gave out and they 
took off their own and threw them to several 
struggling soldiers. Within minutes after 
the Dorchester was struck it began to sink. 
These God-fearing four chaplains were last 
seen kneeling together with their arms 
around each other with prayers on their lips 
and their eyes to the Heavenly Father. Here 
were 4 chaplains, of 3 faiths, who practiced, 
worshiped, and lived until their very death, 
the simple religious ideology ‘the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man’ and 
‘greater faith hath no man.’” 

Why can’t we follow such an example? We, 
of the Christian-Judaic heritage, firmly be- 
lieve in God, and would not dare to breach 
His covenant. Do we not all believe in that 
great pronouncement enunciated in the Old 
Testament and spread the world over through 
its quotation in the New? 


“Have we not all one Father, 
Hath not one God created us all, 
Why do we deal treacherously every man 
against his brother profaning the 
covenant of God.” 


We live in a troubled world, really a pow- 
derkeg where the slightest spark may ignite 
and inflame mankind to its destruction be- 
cause in modern warfare civilization is 
doomed. 

So, I believe, competitive sports events is 
the greatest common denominator to help 
build world brotherhood. It will take years 
and years of diplomatic statesmanship at the 
United Nations and through out State De- 
partment to attempt to accomplish what 
can be done by our athletes in one world 
olympic event. 

American sportsmanship is unparalleled 
anywhere in the world. There are no bar- 
riers, boycotts, or segregating obstacles to a 
champion, regardless of his faith, color, or 
creed. I have attended several champion- 
ship fights in New York. I have seen around 
me doctors, professors, lawyers, clergyman, 


cabbies, bankers, laboring men, rich and poor: 


alike, of every religious faith, stand is ris- 
ing ovation as Joe Louis, great colored 
heavyweight champion walked slowly to his 


corner following one of his knockouts. He 
was a great champion, of deep humility and 
a@ credit to his country and his people. The 
same holds true on the barred gridiron where 
the American sportsman yells himself hoarse 
for a Joe Savoldi (Italian), “Biggy” Gold- 
berg (Jew), Johnny Michelosen (Lithuan- 
ian), “Levy” Jackson (colored), and Flan- 
agan (Irish). They don’t care what his 
faith or color, as long as he plays the game 
clean and hard. Why do some Americans 
hate? -Is not my story proof enough that 
this is contrary to God’s philosophy: 

“Do not hate thy brother in thy heart, 
but love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

What difference does it make where a man 
was born, the color of his hair; the crook 
in his nose, the shade of his skin? 

It behooves all of us to always remember 
and memorize the words of Rochelle; 


“Just today I chanced to meet, 
A man upon the crowded street, 
And I wondered whence he came, 
And I asked him, tell me true, 
What was once his nation’s name, 
Are you Pole or Russian Jew, 
English, Irish, Italian, Prussian, 
And he held his head cn high, 
And he made me this reply, 

What I am is “naught” for me, 
In this land of liberty, : 
For in my soul as man to man 
Iam just American.” 


So, Arnie Sowell, I salute you, as a great 
young American deserving of the tribute be- 
ing paid you by the AAU, as the “1955 Pitts- 
burgh athlete of the year,” and I feel cer- 
tain that when you go to the Olympic games 
at Melbourne, Australia, if you display the 
same fighting qualities and determination 
as displayed by Col. Eddie Eagan, one of our 
honored guests tonight, who won the middle- 
weight boxing championship at the 1920 
Olympics; and the determination displayed 
by Dr. Joyce Brothers, charming and lovely 
psychologist who won the Revlon $64,000 
question on boxing, and who is also an 
honored guest tonight, you cannot fail. For 
your splendid parents, present tonight, 
taught you to fear God and love your neigh- 
bors, and this lesson you have learned well, 
for your coach at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Carl Olson, one of the best track 
coaches in America, said: 

“Arnie Sowell is one of the greatest run- 
ners in the world, but beyond that, he is a 
young man of God, a gentleman, and a real 
scholar.” 

Speaking for Harry Keck of the Sun-Tele- 
graph, our toastmaster and one of the most 
respected and able sports editors in America, 
the more than 500 friends gathered here to- 
night and for all Pittsburghers: 

“This court concurs in Carl Olson’s utter- 
ance.” 

May God bless you, Arnie, and all other 
athletic award winners tonight, including Al 
Wiggins, greatest swimmer in Ohio State 
history and last year’s athlete of the year, 
and we know, Arnie, that you will bring back 
the bacon from Melbourne. 





United States Stand on Cyprus 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Am- 
bassador Phelps Phelps, who has served 
the United States Government in far 
flung posts from Samoa to the Domini- 
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can Republic, has recently addressed 
communications to the Newark Evening 
News and The New York World Telegram 
commenting on the resolution which I 
and other Members of the Senate have 
introduced subscribing to the principle 
of self-determination for Cyprus. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two letters to the editor be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark Evening News of March 
20, 1956] 
UNITED STATES STAND ON CYPRUS 


To the Eprror: 

Str: I should think that every real Amer- 
ican would want to give his wholehearted 
support to the resolution on Cyprus, spon- 
sored by New York’s Senator Herserr H. 
LEHMAN and signed by 17 other senators, 
When you come down io it, self-determina- 
tion was one of the first objectives of our 
own Revolution, second only, perhaps, to the 
burning desire for human dignity and equal- 
ity. And where else should a people seeking 
self-determination look for leadership but to 
the United States, who fought to obtain it, 
and then fought again and again to keep it? 

Yet, when our leadership is sought, we 
persist in shilly-shallying until we lose the 
respect of our own allies, as well as the re- 
spect of those who would have us lead them. 
We have evaded our moral responsibilities to 
the point where we are in danger of losing 
the cold war, and we will lose it unless we 
decide now to take a stand upon the Cyprus 
and similar issues which (as Senator Lren- 
MAN’s resolution says) “is consistent with 
that principle of self-determination to which 
the United States has historically sub- 
scribed.” 

The stand we take cannot be motivated by 
any desire for friendship with any nation, 
nor by a desire to keep any nation’s good will. 
It must be taken upon a principle and the 
principle of self-determination is one of the 
rocks upon which our country was built. 

Yet, at the Caracas conference of 1953, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles de- 
parted for Washington before the issue of 
colonialism could be discussed in his pres- 
ence. And in 1955 we again evaded our 
moral responsibilities when the Algerian 
Question was brought up in the U. N. Assem- 
bly and our delegate failed to take a stand; 
when the problem of New Guinea came up at 
the same Assembly, and our delegate refused 
to vote, and when that Assembly decided 
against a discussion of Cyprus principally be- 
cause we and a few others opposed it. 

Millions of Europeans, Africans and Asians 
who also seek self-determination were keenly 
disappointed at such actions, as they are now 
disappointed at our attitude, thus far, on the 
Cyprus issue. 

PHELPS PHELPs, 
Former Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic, - 
Newark. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of March 20, 1956] 
SENATOR LEHMAN’S RESOLUTION CALLED 
Worthy or Support 
(By Phelps Phelps) 

The resoluticn on Cyprus sponsored by 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN and signed by 
17 other Senators deserves our support. We 
are a nation whose existence owes itself to 
our belief in the principles of self-determina- 
tion. Yet, when those to whom these prin- 
ciples also are sacred seek our help, we evade 
our moral responsibilities and side with na- 
tions bent upon preventing the exercise of 
these principles, 
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The Lehman resolution asks merely that 
we “impress upon Britain the wisdom of 
seeking to exercise leadership in the cause of 
freedom rather than by the use of force for 
the sake of repression, and not to use her 
own security interests as an excuse for the 
frustration of the legitimate aspirations of 
the people of Cyprus.” 

NEWARK. 





The Quest for Understanding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter: 

THE QUEST FOR UNDERSTANDING—NEWSLETTER 
No. 178 
Marcn 19, 1956. 

Dear FRIEND: Veteran Congressmen are like 
doctors in affecting a professional air of poise 
and self-confidence. Rarely do they seem 
disturbed. Even though they may be torn 
inwardly by doubt, fear, or anger, outwardly 
their attitude is oné of totally unruffied com- 


Witness, for example, the ease with which 
Hanry Clay disposed of a hostile Congressman 
whom he encountered in one of the narrow 
corridors of the Capitol. The angry man re- 
fused to move over. “I never give way to 
scoundrels,” he snapped as he pressed for- 
ward. Clay bowed and stepped aside. “I 
always do,” he retorted as he continued on 
his way. 

Members of the Appropriations Committee, 
handling as they do the purse strings of Gov- 
ernment, generally possess this quality to a 
great degree. Long experienced in intricate 
problems of Government finance, they take 
€ven the most unusual and extraordinary 
budget request in stride. However, a hearing 
before our committee last week subjected us 
to an extremely rigorous test. 

We were visited by a delegation of some of 
the Nation’s most eminent scientists. They 
were asking for $28 million to complete prep- 
arations for the International Geophysical 
Year, the worldwide scientific exploration 
which will take place in 1957. They came 
loaded with charts, graphs, mathematical 
formulas and a disarmingly simple manner. 
But as soon as they began their presentation 
we knew we were going to have a rough time. 

Dr. Richard Porter, one of the country’s 
great experts on rockets, was the t wit- 
ness. He discussed the proposed experi- 
ment to launch a small sphere, called the 
earth satellite, into outer space to revolve 
around the earth like the moon. Dr. Porter 
soon had the committee members revolving 
quite dizzily around him. In response to 
the blunt question, “How are you going to 
get the thing up there?” Dr. Porter replied: 
“We get it up there by rocket propul- 
sion * * *, This is the fundamental equa- 
tion of the rocket.” Turning to the black- 
board, he wrote the following: 


1 
“Av=Veg log es 


Then he proceeded to make the formula 
clear: “The change in velocity in any kind 
of rocket,” he expiained, “discounting gravity 
and the effects of air, in other words, just the 
effect of the rocket propulsion, is equal to 
the exhaust gas velocity times the logarithm 
of the mass at the beginning, divided by the 
mass at the end.” 

Chairman ALBERT THomas, of Texas, was 
equal to the occasion. “That is just simple,” 
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he said—“go ahead, Doctor.” The doctor 
went ahead. For a brief period he moved 
through his complicated processes, and then, 
as though he had had enough, he summed 
up: “The satellite stays up because of cen- 
trifugal force. It is projected into its orbit 
by a three-stage rocket weighing 22,000 
pounds at takeoff. It probably will be a 
spherical object about 20 to 30 inches in 
diameter. The final object will weigh about 
20 pounds. It will carry instruments for at 
least one experiment at a time, which will 
radio information back to us on earth.” 

Until this summary, one of the committee 
members had been wishing for a more simple, 
if less scholarly explanation, like that of the 
astronomer who, while observing the heavens 
through the huge telescope at Mount Wilson 
Observatory, suddenly announced: “It’s go- 
ing to rain.” His students were impressed, 
and one asked, “How do you know, sir?” 
Still peering through the telescope, the sci- 
entist declared: “Because my corns hurt.” 

It was the chairman who asked the $28 
million question. He wanted to know 
whether the enormous amounts of time 
and energy and the scientific brains and 
effort to be poured into the experiment would 
bring commensurate results. Dr. Porter’s 
answer was in the affirmative. “The itmpor- 
tant thing is not knowledge,” he said, “but 
understanding. Understanding comes from 
knowledge. It comes from all kinds of knowl- 
edge. By taking the bits of knowledge we 
will get from the programs on aurora and 
air glow, and the upper atmospheric rocket 
program which gives only spot pieces of in- 
formation, and by taking the continuing in- 
formation we will get from the satellite pro- 
gram, I very confidently predict that the 
greatest upsurge of new scientific under- 
standing of our time will follow.” 

The committee approved the funds for the 
experiment. Aware of our own limitations, 
we did not want to impose restrictions on 
those who know none—who are looking to- 
ward the horizon beyond the horizon—who 
are looking for greater understanding. 

Your friend, 
Srwney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 





Do You Trust Your Diplomats? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Marquis 
Childs has written a most timely column 
which I feel is worthy of serious consid- 
eration by every Member of Congress. 

Our diplomats abroad are the eyes and 
ears of our Nation. They are, actually, 
our first line of defense. ‘The responsi- 
bility for keeping our Government accu- 
rateley and currently informed of devel- 
opments abroad is execlusively theirs. 
‘They are highly skilled men in the pro- 
fession and in order to do the job prop- 
erly, they must be dedicated and out- 
standing men. 

Entertaining is a very important part 
of their job—a part that cannot be ig- 
nored. State dinners and informal re- 
ceptions accomplish much toward selling 
America’s viewpoint. At the same time 
this form of entertaining creates a feel- 
ing of friendship and good will. 

Our diplomats abroad, with a much 
heavier responsibility, are paid much less 
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salary than the majority of our American 
businessmen representing their compa- 
nies in foreign lands. 

I do not know of a single conscientious 
diplomat who has not had to go deeply 
into his own pocket each year to cover 
the expenses of his minimum representa- 
tion. I feel that we owe an obligation 
to our experienced diplomats to provide 
an adequate representation allowance. 
So, in the appropriate words of Mr. 
Childs: 

We must recognize that we are grown up 
and we must act like grownups. The time 
has long since been overdue for us to put 
trust and confidence in the men and women 
who represent us overseas. 


The full column by Mr. Childs, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald for Tuesday, April 10, 1956, 
is as follows: 

WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Marquis Childs) 
DO YOU TRUST YOUR DIPLOMATS? 


In 75 embassies and nearly 300 consulates 
throughout the world the United States has 
its representatives. It is a sad reflection on 
the richest and most free-spending nation 
that these representatives are treated like 
poor relations who cannot be trusted with 
the silverware. 

The Department of State has come to Con- 
gress with a request for $1 million for what is 
called, in the language of bureaucracy, the 
“representation allowance.” 

This is the money granted our diplomats to 
pay for entertaining they must do in their 
job of winning friends and influencing peo- 
ple. It is the personal exchange across a din- 
ner table or at a garden party that is the 
most effective form of enlisting friends. 

Yet when it comes to funds for this pur- 
pose Congress reflects what seems to be a 
curious split in the American character. Even 
Congressmen who should know better talk 
about “diplomacy by dipsomania” and the 
“whisky allowance’ while columnists and 
commentators come up with sour jokes about 
the “Martini circuit.” 

This seems to reflect a dark suspicion of 
diplomats in general and of American diplo- 
mats in particular. 

The niggardliness that results puts a severe 
handicap on our representatives abroad and 
often imposes serious personal hardships on 
them. It is one reason for the decline in 
morale and standards in the American For- 
eign Service. 

In the course of travel in Europe and Asia 
in the past 2 years this reporter encountered 
many instances of what the hardship means. 

Take, as an example, Consul John Jones in 
a far eastern city where American trade in 
vital materials is important. This is a typi- 
cal case, only slightly disguised. 

It is part of Jones’ job to entertain local 
Officials and businessmen as well as many 
Americans on business trips. He gets an an- 
nual “representation allowance” of $330, 
which becomes available at the beginning of 
the Government year on July 1. 

On July 4 he gives the required Fourth of 
July party, costing about $400. The new 
year, therefore, is only four days old when 
he has spent $100 out of his own pocket. 
And all his entertainment thereafter must 
be at his own expense. 

This is a Moslem country where virtually 
no alcohol is consumed but where proper 
soft drinks, sandwiches and so forth cost 
about as much as Martinis. 

And Consul Jones’ wife is suffering from 
her second attack of amoebic dysentery and 
there is no English-language school for their 
children. Consul Jones’ salary is $8,500 be- 
fore income taxes, and living in this remote 
part of the world involves extra expenses. 
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Manifestly, it is unfair to add to his otter 
hardships the necessity for paying out of 
his own pocket to do his job. 

One reason political ambassadors occupy 
the important diplomatic posts—London, 
Paris, Rome—is that no career foreign serv- 
ice officer, unless he happens to have a pri- 
vate income or a rich wife, can afford these 
posts. The representation allowance for 
Great Britain for the Ambassador down 
through the consuls, this year is $21,900. 

That may sound large for “entertain- 
ment.” But suppose a big international 
conference is being held in London at which 
the United States is contesting with the 
Soviet Union to put across the American 
view. An embassy reception, with American 
officials having a chance to talk informally 
to the delegates, would be extremely helpful. 

Such a party for 750 to 1,000 guests would 
cost from $4,000 to $5,000 or, at one whack, 
a third of the $15,000 personally allowed the 
Ambassador out of the $21,900. 

What galls American paying out of their 
own pocket to do an essential job is that 
countries maintained by American dollar aid 
have diplomatic missions around the world 
that spend lavishly. 

In one capital visited by this reporter last 
year, the American Ambassador was using an 
official limousine of 1951 vintage and some- 
what uncertain habits, while the Ambassador 
of a power supported entirely by United 
States dollar aid rolled up in a block-long 
1955 Cadillac. The American Ambassador 
was not complaining mind you, but he did 
think the contrast was a little pointed. 

If we are really to play a part in the power 
struggle and if, as we like to tell ourselves 


we are, the richest and the most powerful- 


Nation in the world, then we must put aside 
these mean reservations. 

We must recognize that we are grown up 
and we must act like grownups. The time 
has long since been overdue for us to put 
trust and confidence in the men and women 
who represent us overseas. 





Minnesota Primary Results Demand 
Parity Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp,.I include the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Minneapolis 
Tribune and reflects some of the reasons 
for the crushing defeat of the Republi- 
can farm program in the Minnesota pri- 
mary. This is most important in con- 
sideration of the farm bill before Con- 
gress. I wish to call attention to the fact 
this county went Republican by better 
than 2 to 1 in 1952 but reversed itself 
to a practical 2 to 1 vote in the Demo- 
cratic primary in 1956. This is concrete 
evidence of farm wishes for adequate in- 
come. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune of April 


5 8, 1956] 
How Is Farm Srruation? EvEeRYONE’s VIEW 
% 
‘ (By Leonard Inskip) 


“LrrcHrretp, Mrinn.—A farmer last week 
signed a $1,025 note to Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Litchfield and went out and 
bought a used bailer. . 
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A second farmer bought some parts for 
his rake and got busy patching up the worn 
implement to make it last another year. 

A third farmer laid cash on the counter 
when he purchased a new tractor. 

Those three farmers—their fortunes and 
misfortunes—are part of the farm picture in 
Meeker County, one of the counties in the 
heartland of Minnesota. A few years ago 
all three might have been in the market for 
new equipment. 

How badly has the Meeker County farmer 
been hit by falling farm prices? Is his buy- 
ing power way down? . 

The answers of farmers and businessmen 
reveal varying opinions. Ask 10 people their 
views and you may get 10 different answers. 

“More farmers have been hurt than not,” 
replies a businessman. “My business shows 
it.” 

“Sure, farm income was down last year, 
but the situation has been exaggerated by 
politicians and newspapers,” answers a Gov- 
ernment worker. “Some farmers told me 
they had their best year.” 

“Farmers in general had as good a year last 
year as in recent years,” says one farmer. 

Perhaps one measure of how farmers them- 
selves feel about their present situation was 
shown by last month’s primary election vote. 

In the 1952 primary, there were 2,001 Re- 
publican votes in Meeker County, compared 
with 424 Democratic. In the regular election 
the vote was Eisenhower, 5,750; Stevenson, 
2,833. 

In the 1956 primary, however, there were 
1,344 Republican ballots called for, compared 
with 2,619 Democratic. 

Said Ralph V. Johnson, a young Greenleaf 
Township farmer who voted Republican and 
who supports Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son: “The results probably were caused by 
farm unrest.” 

Johnson admitted his own income dropped 
last year. 

“I had to pay an income tax in 1955, but 
didn’t this year,” he said. “And I’m not 
going to buy any more implements than I 
absolutely have to.” 

Johnson, who is considered a progressive 
farmer by his neighbors, said he is trying 
to cut corners to improve his operating effi- 
ciency. . 

Andrew W. Johnson, another Greenleaf 
farmer, is a Purple Heart veteran of World 
War II fighting on Luzon. 

He stepped from his barn and looked at a 
small tractor parked in the barnyard. 

“I'd like to get a tractor with more power 
this year, but don’t think I'll be able to,” 
he said. “We went pretty heavy in hogs 
last year and all we got back was the feed 
cost.” 

“I'm putting off buying any implements 
until the Democrats get back and prices 
come up,” said James Pollack, Forest City 
Township, as he loaded a sack of feed into 
his car. 

“I’m not going to buy one thing this year— 
can’t afford to,” said Pollack, a small, part- 
time dairyman. 

Pollack formerly worked at the Lake Street 
plant of Minneapolis-Moline Co., which 
began a partial shutdown of the plant last 
week. 

Moline, like many other farm-equipment 

manufacturers, is faced with the problem 
of farmers not buying enough new machinery 
to keep factories humming. 
e« Richard Woetzel and his son, Erhard, who 
operate a 160-acre dairy farm in Dassel 
Township, were shoveling manure from their 
barn. 

“I shipped a couple of cows last week and 
got about $120 apiece for them,” Woetzel 
said. “Shortly after the war I would have 
got about $300.” 

Last year Woetzel bought a bailer, but 
spent $50 to keep his side rake going. 

This year it looks as though the rake will 
need new teeth but Woetzel thinks he'll 
patch it up rather than buy a new one, 
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Even. though his total farm income 
dropped from $8,000 in 1954 to under $7,000 
last year, Woetzel invested money in home 
improvements in 1955. 

A. R. Anderson, cashier of the Dassel State 
bank at Dassel, said farmers aren’t as well off 
as they once were, but pointed out that bank 
deposits have been holding up well. 

Sales of new implements are down, Ander- 
son said, and “a lot of farmers are going 
around to auction sales and picking up used 
machinery.” 

A Dassel implement dealer agreed: “Sales 
haven’t been what you would call rushing.” 

He said his shop’s repair work has in- 
creased. 

“The older farmers aren’t digging into their 
socks to buy at this time, and the young guy 
has had pretty rough sledding.” 

He pointed out price increases by manu- 
facturers last year Haven’t helped sales very 
much. 

Despite this, he said he was optimistic that 
1956 still will be a pretty good year for sales. 

An official of another Meeker County bank, 
who asked not to be identified, said, “I don’t 
believe farmers are hard up. Our deposits 
don’t show it, if they are. 

“Generally speaking, good farmers are 
making money and they’re buying all they 
need to buy,” he said. “There is always some 
who Can’t buy all they want. 

“The farmer in most trouble is the young 
person who entered farming in recent years,” 
he said. “And he’s either sold out by now or 
has had a rough time.” 

Clarence Weber is one of the leading imple- 
ment dealers at Litchfield. He handles Inter- 
national Harvester products. Recently In- 
ternational Harvester reduced its output at 
2 tractor plants by 20 percent. 

“I’ve sold more tractors so far this year 
than at the same time last year,” Weber said. 
“The average farmer is buying as much this 
year as last and more than one farmer has 
told me 1955 was his best year.” 

While Meeker County hog raisers suffered 
low prices last fall, crops generally were ex- 
cellent. 

Weber admitted he had his first reposses- 
sion of a tractor in 10 years this year, but said 
it came back from a farm too small to be an 
efficient operation. 

The implement dealer, by the way, diversi- 
fied his operations somewhat recently by 
taking in a partner in the implement busi- 
ness and by branching out into lumber sales. 

Howard Grant, county agent, estimated 
county farm income was down about 10 per- 
cent last ‘year, but said he also knew many 
farmers who had a good year. 

He said Litchfield implement dealers have 
told him sales-are normal to good, with one 
dealer reporting some sales between $5,000 
and $10,000. 

William S. McGee is president of North- 
western National Bank, Litchfield’s largest. 

His bank, he said, has not made as many 
farm machinery loans this year. 

“Farmers got hurt on hogs last year,” he 
said. “It was only the wonderful crop that 
saved us.” 

McGee said farm debt is still healthy in re- 
lation to the Nation’s economy, but “the 
farmer is beginning to worry he won’t be abie 
to meet his obligations.” 

“Farmers are getting smarter,” said a 
Litchfield businessman. “They’re learning a 
good tractor will run for 15 years and doesn’t 
have to be traded in every year any more than 
I have to trade in my car.” 

He said one implement dealer recently 
went out of business at Litchfield and that 
another has taken on an appliance sideline. 


“Generally, business is down quite a bit 
for many retail establishments,” he said. 


’ “I don’t think things will get any better this 


year because the odds are against our getting 
@ crop as good as last year’s.” 

One firm, which 3 years ago had no trouble 
with overdue payments, now has @ man on’ 
the road 3 days a week making collections, 
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Another businessman said politicians and 
newspapers have put farmers in “an unset- 
~tled state of mind” and have made the 
farmer “very much afraid of what is going 
to happen to him.” 

He cited this example: 

“One farmer I knew became so convinced 
the small farmer is doomed that he bought 
a $10,000 annuity policy rather than put- 
ting the money into his farm as he should 
have done. 

“He figured that if he’s out of business in 
20 years he’d still be able to get by with his 
annuity policy and social security.” 

This businessman divided farmers into 
four groups: those with their farms paid 
for,.those with a mortgage only on the farm, 
those with mortgages also on equipment and 
marginal, hand-to-mouth operators. 

The first two groups, he said, comprise 
about 30 percent of the country’s farmers 
and have weathered falling prices fairly well. 

The second two groups, totaling 70 percent, 
have suffered from low prices, he said. 

One implement dealer noted there are vast 
differences among farmers’ attitudes toward 
increased Government aid. 

“I know one young lac who's adopting new 
pasturing and feeding techniques he figures 
will save him $5,000 a year,” he said. “You 
don’t hear him crying about Benson, the ad- 
ministration and price supports. 

“But when you talk about new modern 
farming methods he’s all ears—and he’s buy- 
ing new machinery from me.” 

The county’s farmers are reported to be 
fairly evenly divided between membership 
in the Farm Bureau and the Farmers Union. 
Both are competing for members. 

Quite frequently, the individual farmer’s 
views on what should be done about the 
farm problem reflect those of the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs. 


The Racial Problem—Editorial From 
Cordele Daily Dispatch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 26, 1956, I placed in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorp a splendid editorial in 
defense of the South, written by Hon. 
James H. Gray, publisher of the Albany 
Herald, Albany, Ga. Mr. Gray was born, 
reared, and educated in Springfield, 
Mass., and his editorial appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on March 26, 
page A2634. 

The Cordele Daily Dispatch, a news- 
paper published at Cordele, Ga., carries 
an editorial written by Hon. E. W. 
Mathews, publisher, who was born, 
reared, and educated in the North, but 
who came south just a few years ago and 
in that short time has become a leading 
and influential citizen and wedded to the 
southern way of life. 

Mr. Mathews thinks as does Mr. Gray, 
as evidenced by his editorial of March 
22, 1956, reading as follows: 

E. W. “Sassyrrass” Matuews Says 

Look magazine ran an article in this week’s 
issue, which was promoted through every 
newspaper in the State of Georgia, we pre- 
sume. The article was based on segregation 
and what it is like for a Negro soldier in 
Albany, Ga. 
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There is only one way to solve the segre- 
gation problem, in the way of this old fellow’s 
thinking; and that is to leave the southern 
people of both races alone, and they will solve 
it in their own way, and it will probably be 
better for all concerned. 

We were raised in the North. Old Sass in 
a few cases went to schools which were at- 
tended by a few Negroes. We thought little 
of it at the time, but as we look back those 
45 or more years, when we were in the lower 
grades, the Negro student in the schools 
which we attended had a poor way of life. 

First of all, in those days there were many 
less students than there were desks, so the 
Negro student was placed in the rear of the 
room, with empty seats surrounding him. 
He was never called upon to go to the black- 
board, nor was he ever given the oppor- 
tunity to recite or read in front of the class. 
He was in effect segregated in a nonsegre- 
gated school. 

Negro teachers: Old Sass nor any of his 
children ever had a Negro teacher, nor do 
any of the four of us ever remember one 
being in one of our schools. Mrs. Sass at- 
tended segregated schools in West Virginia. 

When Yankee magazines and newspapers 
and some of their crackpot writers, approach 
the segregation issue from a sensible point 
of view without the thought in mind of cre- 
ating mass hysteria and racial animosity 
instead of using the segregation issue as a 
means of building circulation the entire 
country will be far better off. 

Unfortunately we did not carefully scan 
the advertisement inserted by Look maga- 
zine in our newspaper or we would have 
refused to run it. The agency which sent 
the advertisement for the ‘sake of the com- 
mission, is equally guilty of collecting an ad- 
vertising commission which placed money 
before the well-being of the entire country. 

Along with the publishers of magazines 
who are prone to rabble-rousing tactics for 
the sale of their publications, we place poli- 
ticians of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties in the same basket. 

We have seen progress in the racial prob- 
lem in Crisp County, for instance the build- 
ing of a new Negro school in Cordele, which 
is far better than any which is being at- 
tended by the white students. 

Crisp County and its school board will 
soon start construction of a new consoli- 
dated Negro school. The school will be 
equal to any other school in the county. 

We have seen the laying of sewer lines 
in the Negro section to give better sanitary 
facilities, and many Negro owners of prop- 
erty rented to their own race gave Old Sass 
fits because they had to spend money to im- 
prove the living conditions of their own 
people. 

We have seen the completion of a 175- 
unit Negro housing project, and at no time 
has it been completely filled, mainly because 
the Negro who could rent it for the same 
money he paid for a shack, did not want a 
better way of life. 

Let the magazines and the large news- 
papers of the North investigate some of 
these improvements and the faet that there 
are more Negro teachers employed in south- 
ern Negro schools than there are in the entire 
North and they might be able to write an 
articlé which is fair to the white people of 
the South. : 


I have always maintained that we 
human beings react alike under similar 
circumstances. I certainly hope that 
the people of other sections will ponder 
in their hearts the truth that all of those 
who come from other sections into the 
South agree with the South and deplore 
the meddling and agitation caused by 


. perhaps well-meaning citizens who do 


not know what they are talking about. 


April 11 
Israel: A Brief History of Recent Arab- 


Israel Relations and Suggestions for a 
Lessening of Tensions and Restoring 
the Balance of Power in the Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for the privielge of insert- 
ing in the Recorp the excellent address 
made by our colleague, the gentleman 
from New Hampshire, the Honorable 
CHESTER E. MERROW, on Sunday eveni: g, 
April 8, before the Jewish National 
Fund, Third Seder Celebration in Lake- 
wood, N. J., which is in the district I 
have the honor to represent. It is a 
speech containing much wisdom and 
sound judgment and is a constructive 
contribution to the problems facing our 
country in the Near East. 

The Third Seder Committee of the 
Jewish National Fund is headed by Irv- 
ing L. Kantor who has done an out- 
standing job in administering his re- 
sponsibilities. ‘The Third Seder under 
his leadership has contributed more per 
capita to the Jewish National Fund than 
any other comparable community in the 
United States and this is certainly some- 
thing to be proud of. Such an achieve- 
ment does not happen by chance but is 
the result of outstanding leadership, de- 
votion to duty, and the cooperation of 
everyone who is interested. May I point 
out, Mr. Speaker, that cooperation is 
not forthcoming unless there is respect 
and confidence in the leadership. 


Mr. Robert J. Novins, the chairman 
of the United Jewish Appeal of the Toms 
River, N. J., community of Jewish 
farmers, also has contributed much in 
this undertaking. It is a great privilege 
for me to represent in the Congress these 
fine Americans and I am very grateful 
to my colleague, Congressman MERRow, 
in meeting with them and bringing to 
them the wisdom of his experience, 

Mr. MERROW’s address follows. 

TENSION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The United States is much concerned with 
the tense situation that exists throughout 
the Mediterranean area. This section has 
always played an important role in the his- 
tory of the world, and today, with the prob- 
lems in North Africa, the striving for self- 
determination in Cyprus and the struggle by 
the young state of Israel to maintain its 
security, the Mediterranean holds the spot- 
light in international affairs. It is fervently 
hoped that satisfactory solutions to these 
problems may speedily be found. These 
issues must be resolved so that a general 
holocaust will not be loosed in this section 
of the world. 

I welcome the opportunity to be here today 
to speak about one of the critical situations 
in the Mediterranean area, namely the re- 
lationship between Israel and the surround- 
ing “Arab states. Since the United States 
wholeheartedly backed the formation of the 
state of Israel in accordance with our tra- 
ditions of freedom and self-determination, 
Wwe are deeply interested and gravely con- 
cerned with the tension that exists in the 
Middle East. We are resolved that the state 
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shall not be overrun or destroyed, and we 
seek a peaceful solution to the controversy 
existing between Israel and the Arab states. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ISRAEL 


On May 15, 1948, the new state of Israel 
was proclaimed an independent nation—a 
sovereign unit in the ranks of the world 
powers. Israel was established by a United 
Nations resolution, vigorously supported by 
the United States. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence read by David Ben-Gurion pledged 
that, “The state of Israel will be based on 
the precept of liberty, justice, and peace, 
taught by the Hebrew prophets.” Israel is 
the youngest democracy, and as such, is the 
great hope of freedom in the Middle East. 

Israel has been an energetic and valuable 
member of the United Nations and has con- 
tributed greatly to the development and the 
success of this organization. I had the 
privilege of serving as a delegate on the 
United States Delegation to the 10th Gen- 
eral Assembly f: September 20 to Decem- 
ber 20, 1955, and can attest personally to 
the valuable and statesmanlike contribution 
of Israel to the United Nations. Therefore, 
it is not only the United States which is 
interested in the welfare of this state, but 
the United Nations is deeply concerned since 
Israel was formed under United Nations’ 
aegis. 

Faced with weighty internal problems in- 
herent to nationhood, Israel also had to deal 
externally with problems of far greater 
moment. The tiny nation found herself 
wedged between the Mediterranean Sea and 
unfriendly Arab nations whose harassing 
border incursions and warlike utterances and 
actions compelled her to divert a large part 
of her resources from economic development 
to the defense of her frontiers. Even though 
this had to be done in the interest of self- 
preservation, there has been great economic 
development in the state of Israel. 

On various occasions I have visited the 
country and have found that the progress 
is tremendous. It is a modern democratic 
state, in an area that is much in need of 
development and democracy. To compound 
the difficulty, Communist arms and techni- 
cians are being supplied to Egypt and to 
Syria, creating a grave menace to the na- 
tional survival of the state of Israel. In 
view of this worsening situation, we will do 
well to turn our attention to a reexamina- 
tion of Arab-Israeli relations and the role of 
the United States in the Middle East. 

FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 

At the end of World War II, the centuries 
old dream of the Jews for a national home- 
land came true. Directly after the procla- 
mation of the state of Israel by the United 
Nations, the states bordering on Israel en- 
gaged in open warfare against her. The 
United Nations immediately began an in- 
vestigation of the matter, but it was not 
until many bloody exchanges had occurred 
and nearly a year of strife had taken place 
that any reasonable arrangement was found 
to terminaate the bloodshed. On February 
24, 1949, an armistice agreement was signed 
' by the interested parties and a momentary 
truce was instituted. But it was only a re- 
prieve, for the hostile forays of the Arab 
nations have continued unabatedly from 
that date to the present time. 

It would appear that the enemies of Israel 
are determined to destroy the tiny stete and 
obliterate her from the Middle Eastern map. 
The Arab states have steadfastly refused to 
accept the new state of Israel as a reality 
and refuse to sit down at the peace confer- 
ence table with her. This acceptance and 
conference should and must be forthcoming 
before the present difficulties can be re- 
solved. 

The United Nations has established the 
state and under no circumstances will we or 
the other powers allow Israel to be destroyed. 
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Antagonistic groups within the bordering 
nations continue to boycott, infiltrate and 
sabotage Israel. At the present moment, 
Egypt, in making a bid for Arabian leader- 
ship in the Eastern Mediterranean, is at- 
tempting to use the northern frontier coun- 
tries of the Baghdad Pact as its principal 
target. 

The Baghdad Pact includes Britain, Tur- 
key, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan. The Baghdad 
powers are scheduled to meet in Tehran from 
April 16 to April 20. Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, Mr. Loy Henderson, will be an ob- 
server at this meeting. It is felt that the 
United States must put its weight behind 
this pact lest under the pressure of Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, and Syria, together with the 
agitation of the Soviet Union, the pact may 
disintegrate and then the way would be 
paved for penetration by the Soviet Union 
in the Middle East. It is unfortunate that 
Col. Gamal Nassar, Egyptian Premier who 
apparently is the main instigator of the 
opposition to Israel, has served notice on all 
that the Arabs will not hesitate in using 
force, even though it may automatically 
mean war. 

BORDER DISPUTES IN 1955 


Last summer the middle eastern crisis was 
further aggravated by operations by the 
Arabs in sporadic forays across Israeli from- 
tiers. Attacks were met with counterattacks, 
terminating in an interchange of accusations 
and flagrant truce term violations by all 
parties. . When the United Nations truce 
commission’s investigation was completed, 
the Security Council held seven meetings be- 
tween March 4 and April 19, 1955. The de- 
cision of the Security Council on March 29, 
1955, was a condemnation of Israel’s attack 
on Egyptian forces. The basis of this action 
was that the United States and the other 
world powers said the attack was in the na- 
ture of a reprisal—a premeditated act. They 
felt that the fact that Israel’s borders had 
been harassed for months by Egyptian raids 
and infiltrators was not adequate justifica- 
tion. 

TRIPARTITE DECLARATION OF 1950 

The Tripartite Declaration of 1950, entered 
into between the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France, recognized “that the Arab 
states and Israel all need to maintain a cer- 
tain level of armed forces for the purpose of 
assuring their internal security and their 
legitimate self-defense and to permit them 
to play their part in the defense of the area 
as a whole.” 

The declaration also stated: “The three 
governments take this opportunity of de- 
claring their deep interest in and their desire 
to promote the establishment and mainte- 
nance of peace and stability in the area and 
their unalterable opposition to the use of 
force or threat of force between any of the 
states in that area. The three governments, 
should they find that any of these states was 
preparing to violate frontiers or armistice 
lines, would, consistently with their obliga- 
tions as members of the United Nations, im- 
mediately take action, both within and out- 
side the United Nations, to prevent such 
violation.” 

ANTI-ISRAEL BROADCASTS 


By the middle of the summer, the official 
radio mouthpiece of the Government of 
Egypt, Saut el Arab, had increased its anti- 
Israel barrage of slander and vituperation, 
with such statements as the following: “We 
cannot always remain in a state of war with 
Israel. We are therefore compelled to mo- 
bilize all Arab potential to exterminate 
her finally. Therefore let us plant in the 
hearts of the younger generation a hatred 
of Israel.” 

This sort of emotional nationalistic fervor 
can only lead to further misunderstanding 
and tension, with the passions rising in an 
ever ascending crescendo toward war and 
disaster, 
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SECRETARY DULLES’ SPEECH CN AUGUST 26, 1955 


Hoping to break this deadlock which has 
formed in the Near East, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles on August 26 devoted 
@ major policy speech before the Council 
on Foreing Relations to the problem of how 
this stalemate might be broken. His pro- 
posals were among the most constructive ef- 
forts brought forth to stabilize the situation. 
He suggested that there be compensation for 
the 900,000 Palestinian refugees by Israel to 
be financed by an international loan, par- 
ticipated in substantially by the United 
States. The Secretary stated that security 
could be assured “only by collective measures 
which commit decisive power to the deter- 
ring of aggression.” Mr. Dulles stated that, 
“President Eisenhower has authorized me to 
say that; given a solution of the other related 
problems, he would recommend that the 
United States join in formal treaty engage- 
ments to prevent or thwart any effort by 
either side to alter by force the boundaries 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors. I 
hope that other countries would be willing 
to join in such a security guaranty, and that 
it would be sponsored by the United Na- 
tions.” The Secretary of State pointed out 
that the existing boundary lines were estab- 
lished by the armistice agreements of 1949. 
He said that the drawing of permanent 
boundaries is a difficult task and that the 
lines fixed by the armistice agreements of 
1949 were not designed to be permanent in 
every respect. He reaffirmed the willingness 
of the United States to help in reaching 
a solution to the boundary problem and other 
matters. ~ 

Israel’s reaction to this was favorable, of 
course, but its leaders felt it was only one 
step toward resolving the dilemma. They 
pointed out that Israel had always been ready 
to make peace with the Arabs and offer con- 
cessions on the resettlement and compensa- 
tion of refugees as part of a general peace 
settlement. However, they insisted that the 
fact of a united Arab front pledged to destroy 
Israel as a sovereign state left them no choice 
but to make Israel stronger militarily and to 
strengthen its ties with other areas. Israel 
maintained that if there had been any gen- 
uine attempts by the Arab groups to com- 
promise or diminish their intransigent atti- 
tude, she would be open to negotiation and 
suggestions. But Israel could see no such 
change in the Arab attitude forthcoming. 

In July 1955, for example, David Ben- 
Gurion offered to meet with Premier Gamal 
Nasser “or any other Egyptian statesman who 
is ready to meet with me in order to consider 
ways and means of improving relations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States.” No reply 
was made to this, but within the month 
armed bands of Egyptiams were making deep 
raids into Israeli territory, west and north of 
the Gaza demarcation line. It has been ob- 
vious that from the Arab point of view the 
war was not over—after all, only an armistice 
had been agreed to, they argued. It is no 
wonder that Israel feels that she must do all 
she can to balance the military strength the 
Arabs are acquiring from the Communists. 


On February 6, 1956, several Republican 
Members of Congress sent a letter concerning 
the Israeli-Arab situation to Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. I support the 
views expressed in this letter and to it give 
my wholehearted endorsement. I quote cer- 
tain parts of the letter: “Under the Tripar- 
tite Declaration of 1950, our Government rec- 
ognized ‘that the Arab States and Israel all 
need to maintain a certain level of armed 
forces for the purpose of assuring their inter- 
nal security and their legitimate self-defense 
and to permit them to play their part in the 
defense of the area as a whole.’ Because of a 


fear of growing imbalance of arms, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel desires to purchase defen- 
sive arms strictly for purposes of self-defense. 
We have individually, and now collectively, 
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taken the position that Israel as a firm part 
of the free world should be allowed to obtain 
in the open market such weapons as would 
assure her protection against aggression. 
What is the position of the State Department 
on this matter? : - 

“We do not contend that tension in th 
Middle East can be finally resolved by the 
provision of defensive arms alone. We are 
convinced that immediate negotiations for 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace between 
Israel and the Arab world should be under- 
taken, These negotiations should be effec- 
tively implemented by our Government in 
association with those governments which 
joined in the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. 

“It is vital that prompt and decisive meas- 
ures be taken to end the threat of war in the 
Near East. 

“To achieve this end the negotiation of 
formal treaties guaranteeing the existing 
frontiers of Israel and the Arab nations is es- 
sential, but essential also is a willingness to 
negotiate such treaties. We believe that a 
treaty of peace and a guaranty of existing 
frontiers should be offered to all interested 
parties in the Middle East and should be im- 
plemented promptly as to the frontiers of 
that nation or those nations which accept the 
proposed peace terms. Otherwise we con- 
tinue to be faced with the refusal of some 
nations to enter into peace negotiations or 
even to recognize the existence of the State 
of Israel. What is the position of the State 
Department in this regard? 

“There are two additional matters as to 
which we seek information from the De- 
partment: first,“we do not believe that eco- 
nomic aid should be extended to any nation 
which is engaging in warlike or aggressive 
maneuvers against any part of the Free 
World. Therefore, we would like to go on 
record as urging our Department of State 
to consider most carefully further exten- 
sion of economic aid, denying such aid to 
those countries which by their actions en- 
danger the peace and security of free na- 
tions. What is the position of the State 
Department in this regard? 

“Second, we agree with your August 26, 
1955, statement concerning the immediate 
desirability of economic and technical help 
in resettling those Arab refugees whose con- 
tinued presence in their present location 
delays or impedes the possibility of a total 
solution of the Arab-Israel problem. What 
progress has been made by our Government 
and associated nations toward the solution 
of this matter? 

“We recognize that the continuing effort 
of our Government to counter the spread 
of world communism has many facets. Ac- 
tion taken anywhere may have repercussions 
in all parts of the world. But we do urgently 
feel that our constituents will be better in- 
formed by frank statements of the position 
of the Department of State wherever that 
is possible, consistent with national secu- 
rity. As Members of Congress, who support 
the aims and objectives of this administra- 
tion, we are particularly anxious that our 
constituents be advised that the Department 
is taking positive steps toward the protec- 
tion of free nations such as Israel and toward 
the dissolution of dangers which, in threat- 
ening the peace of Israel, threaten also the 
peace of the Free World.” 

UNITZD NATIONS ACTION IN 1956 


As a further blow to the Israeli efforts 
to maintain a balance of power in this 
troubled Mediterranean area, on January 19, 
1956, the United Nations Security Council 
unanimously voted to condemn Israel for 
an attack on a Syrian military post which 
took place on December 11, 1955. Even 
though Israel agreed that United Nations 
action must be supported, nevertheless, she 
felt she could not solely depend on the 
United Nations because the Soviet Union 
has a veto in the Council. From January 
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on, therefore, the State of Israel has been 
pressing for more dependable and quicker 
means to meet the threat of aggression from 
the Arab States. 


On the 4th of April the Security Coun-. 


cil of the United Nations unanimously re- 
quested Dag Hammarskjold to go to the 
Middle East. This was done by the adoption 
of a United States-sponsored resolution. It 
is hoped that the Secretary General’s mis- 
sion will result in decreasing tensions in that 
area. Mr. Hammarskjold will endeavor to 
obtain better compliance with the armistice 
terms. His recommendations, which are to 
be reported to the Council within a month, 
are anxiously awaited. 


ISRAEL STRIVING FOR SECURITY 


Israeli leaders have been striving persist- 
ently for some additional guaranty for her 
security, especially in the form of a mutual- 
defense treaty with the United States and 
military assistance to Israel in order to re- 
move the arms imbalance being created by 
Communist arms shipments to both Egypt 
and Syria. Israel is well aware of the long- 
run value of the Tri-Partite Declaration by 
the United States, Great Britain, and France 
to intervene in the event of organized aggres- 
sion by either side, but, nevertheless, she 
does feel that at the moment of attack, arms 
and military materiel will be needed_if she 
is to withstand the initial shock of the 
aggression for which no big power declara- 
tion can effectively act as a substitute. In 
other words, a security guaranty is not a 
substitute for defensive strength. As a sup- 
plement to arms it would be an excellent 
idea, but it cannot be considered an alter- 
native solution, but rather as one pféce in 
the whole fabric of security and defense 
guaranties. 

I have always maintained that the Near 
East is an area vital to the security of the 
United States and that of the free world. 
The little State of Israel forms an important 
bastion of freedom and independence in that 
area. I feel that it would be perfectly proper 
and timely for the United States to supply 
arms to Israel in the context of that nation’s 
legitimate self-defense and within the larger 
context of the security of the United States. 
This is possible within the framework of the 
mutual-security legislation, which is the 
basic law governing United States military 
assistance to friendly nations. I have been a 
firm supporter of this legislation since its 
first enactment in 1949 and I have consist- 
ently supported aid to the State of Israel 
under the mutual-security program. 

Israel is already getting arms and assist- 
ance from France. We have taken the posi- 
tion that we have no objection to the ship- 
ment of arms to Israel by France and Great 
Britain. In view of the unwillingness of the 
Arab States to reach an equitable solution 
on the frontiers and, in view of the deter- 
mination to oppose Israel as is evidenced by 
the attitude of intransigence, Israel should 
receive arms from the West to guarantee her 
security. Such arms are necessary in our 
own national interests. 

The shipment of arms to Israel would, in 
my opinion, serve as a necessary military 
deterrent, the element which needs to be re- 
stored in order to maintain security in the 
region. Israel, it must be explained, does 
not insist upon a numerical superiority in 
arms but only an adjustment of the exist- 
ing military imbalance resulting from trans- 
actions of the Communists. It is my firm 
conviction that a United States arms ship- 
ment would be a positive step to settle, or 
at least to lessen the present trying conflict, 
and certainly would further American and 
world democratic interests in sustaining and 
strengthening the new democracy of Israel. 
This is a feeling that is increasing in the 
United States as the situation in the Near 
East steadily deteriorates. 
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CONCLUSION 


But apart from the moral and spiritual 
blow which this would mean to the whole 
free world, it is only too apparent to us that 
the loss of the sovereign state of Israel would 
be a crushing defeat to the United States, 
since the disappearance of this citadel of 
freedom would not only break the bonds of 
world democratic soldarity but would also 
open up the Near East to Soviet domination. 
The United States surely will not allow this 
to happen, and it is becoming a matter of in- 
creasing concern to every American. 

I feel, as I have stated, that it is proper for 
us to furnish arms to Israel on the basis of 
the legitimate self-defense of the nation and 
within the larger context of the security of 
the United States. This situation must be 
settled peacefully, for if war comes it may 
well destroy not only Israel but may well en- 
gulf the entire world. Israel is the bastion 
of democracy in the Middle East. The state 
has been established by the United Nations 
and with our wholehearted support. We were 
the first to recognize Israel. Our influence 
and leadership must be used to make the 
existence of the state of Israel a recognized 
and accepted fact and we must vigorously op- 
pose any solution to the Near East problem 
that would interfere with the sovereignty and 
security of the state of Israel. 

The integrity of Israel is essential to our 
own security. Israel has made a valiant 
struggle for freedom and democracy. Israel 
stands foursquare against the Communists 
and anything that would impair the state 
would be of assistance to the Communists in 
their endeavor to firmly establish themselves 
in the Middle East. Stability in this area 
must be restored and arms are essential for 
self-protection. At the same time every ef- 
fort must be exerted to reach a peaceful and 
satisfactory solution in this troubled area. 
If we help Israel build the necessary defen- 
sive strength to protect herself against ag- 
gression, she will be able to build in peace 
the model of freedom which I believe firmly 
will inevitably have a profound influence on 
the whole area of the Near East. Thus, by 
setting an example of peace and democracy, 
Israel will fulfill her historic mission. 

Israel is the bulwark of democracy in an 
area where the Communists are using every 
effort to secure a foothold. This bastion of 
freedom is the free world’s greatest hope of 
halting the incursion of communism in an 
area vital to our security. 





The Right Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, Steve 
Nelson, one of the most notorious Com- 
munist conspirators in the United States, 
@ spy, saboteur, and traitor, was con- 
victed in the Court of Quarter Sessions 
of Allegheny County, Pa., of a violation 
of the Pennsylvania Sedition Act and 
sentenced to imprisonment for 20 years. 

A few days ago a divided United States 
Supreme Court, 6 justices against 3, 
reversed Nelson’s conviction on the 
grounds that Congress has given exclu- 
Sive jurisdiction to the Federal courts in 
the field of sedition, espionage and trea- 
son and that the State courts of Penn- 
sylvania had no right to prosecute Nel- 
son. So Nelson was freed. 
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There was no congressional intent to 
take away power from the States to jail 
Communist conspirators traitors when 
the Federal laws against subversion were 
enacted. 

On April 9, 1956, I introduced H. R. 
10335, a bill designed to make it clear to 
the Supreme Court that State Courts 
may jail seditionists when they have the 
evidence. 

My bill is directed at and confined 
singly to the field of sedition. Its langu- 
age is specific and clearly confers on the 
States the right to prosecute acts of sedi- 
tion, and treason, against the United 
States and the States themselves. 

It has widespread support. I cite the 
following editorial that appeared today 
in the Boston Daily Record of April 10, 
1956: 

THe Ricut Strep 

Congressman James G. Donovan, of New 
York, has given the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington a bill empowering States 
to prosecute persons for sedition. 

This is necessary legislation and it should 
have the support of every member of the 
New England congressional delegation. 

Mr. Donovan says his measure is designed 
to correct the Supreme Court’s decision of 
a week ago holding that State sedition laws 
are superseded by the Federal Smith Act. 

There was no congressional intent to take 
away the power of the States to imprison 
Communist traitors when the Smith Act was 
passed in 1940,” he points out, adding: 

“My bill spells this out and makes it clear 
to the Supreme Court that State courts may 
deal adequately with their own seditionists 
when they have the evidence.” 

There were many New Englanders, includ- 
ing the leaders of both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties, in Congress when the 
Smith Act became the law of the land. 

None of them, we are positive, had the 
remotest idea of stripping their own States 
of their traditional authority to crack down 
on the Communist conspiracy. 





The Pilates in the Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the recent 
renunciation of Stalin by the same men 
who once idolized him has caused much 
conjecture throughout the world. Many 
persons and newspapers have viewed the 
Communist turnabout with alarm, and 
the Baltimore Catholic Review, speaking 
editorially, has called the resultant situ- 
ation a new era of “smile and guile.” 
The editorial is extremely thought-pro- 
voking, and I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of today’s Recorp, so that it can ob- 
tain additional distribution. The Catho- 
lic Review, in which it was printed, is 
the official organ of the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: , 

THe PILATES IN THE KREMLIN 

The debunking of Stalin and the creation 

of an atmosphere of “smile and be happy— 
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we want to be good,” brings us around to 
the inevitable question: Have the leaders of 
the Soviet Union had a change of heart? 
The question is impossible to answer, and 
we might suggest, irrelevant. 

Throughout history, nations of all types— 
good and bad—have been forced to adjust 
policies to meet the needs of complex times. 
In each case, the stated motives have been 
defined merely in terms of propaganda and 
form only part of a given picture. The Rus- 
sia of Lenin had a set of motives which 
seemed plausible and drew sympathy from 
many. But the real fruits of revolutionary 
communism—evil and hate—came into their 
own during the reign of Stalin. It was he 
who set the pattern for the new colonialism, 
@ monalithic, nationalist-Communist em- 
pire. And through the years of his rule 
down to the present time, the Communists 
have lived on a policy.of brute force. They 
have trampled underfoot even the most ele- 
mentary rules of morality. Hateful, violent 
persecution has no sooner disappeared from 
one corner of the world than it reappears in 
another. The advocates of communism have 
no respect for supernatural values and 
attempt to destroy in their path all hope. 

But despite the fact that almost a third 
of the people of the world are under the 
oppressive rule of godless atheism, the poli- 
cies of the late Joseph Stalin have been 
proved a failure. The top-heavy structure of 
Soviet colonialism creaks under the cracks of 
discontent. In addition, a formidable por- 
tion of the world’s nations have banded 
together and served notice that Red colonial- 
ism can expand only at the price of war. 
And even the Soviet leaders know that war 
in the hydrogen bomb age must be avoided 
at all costs. 

This is the main reason why it is irrelevant 
to ask whether the Communists have had a 
change of heart or whether they pursue their 
revolutionary objectives. What does matter 
is that the Soviets have been forced to seek 
a method of living with the rest of the 
world—how they go about it is what really 
matters. 

The repudiation of Stalinist practices 
seems logical, inasmuch as he perfected 
the blood bath technique. But the present 
board of governors at the Kremlin cannot 
escape history. If Stalin be guilty, they also 
are guilty. Were they not his trusted lieu- 
tenants? Did they not act with him and for 
him? And since Stalin passed to the Seat of 
Judgment have they not continued his 
policies? 

This new era of smile and guile is a danger- 
ous one. Some of our fellow citizens may 
want to buy the new Kremlin line hoping 
that it leads to peace. But until the godless 
ideology is renounced by those who now 
espouse it, there can be no peace. Not until 
the Christian leaders now languishing in 
alien dungeons are released to exercise their 
rightful ministry, can there be peace. Not 
until the love of God replaces the hate of 
man can there be peace in the home, the 
nation or the world. 

This is the lesson to be derived from the 
Pentius Pilates of the Communist world. 
Blood is still on their hands, 





The Blazing of New Trails in Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAT MCNAMARA 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, on 


March 29, John S. DeTar, M. D., of Milan, 
Mich., was installed as the new president 
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of the American Academy of General 
Practice at the academy’s eighth annual 
assembly in Washington. On Friday, 
April 13, another Michigan man, John 
A. McCartney, will be installed as presi- 
dent of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association at that organization’s 103d 
convention in Detroit. Mr. McCartney 
is director of trade relations for Parke, 
Davis & Co., in Detroit. 

I am, of course, very proud that 2 
Michigan men have been selected to head 
these 2 important organizations. The 
relationship of these two incidents, while 
coincidental, serves to point up the vital 
relationship between doctors and medi- 
cation. Dr. DeTar personifies the fa- 
mous family doctor, while Mr. McCart- 
ney represents the pharmacist who de- 
velops, manufactures, and distributes 
medication to the doctors and to the 
public. Both groups, working together, 
are continually blazing new trails in 
medicine. 


In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of-the Recorp an editorial which I re- 
cently read in the Prescriptionist, a pro- 
fessional pharmaceutical publication, 
dealing with the use of drugs in the treat- 
ment of mental illness at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FAMILY REUNION 
(By Bernard Zerbe) 


The people above are walking through the 
grounds of St. Elizabeths, the famed hospital 
for the mentally ill in Washington, D. C. 
This happy family scene is a familiar one at 
the hospital these days, with more and more 
husbands, wives, and children visiting the 
hospital—talking freely, enjoying the knowil- 
edge that soon complete return to normalcy 
will be at hand. 

Not too many months or years ago, such & 
scene would have been rare. It has devel- 
oped only recently, since the advent of new 
pharmaceuticals for the mentally ill. These 
new drugs transform completely unmanage- 
able people into cooperative, quiet, calm, 
willing patients. No longer the disturbed 
movement of the hands, jerking motion of 
the head, twitching, turning, leg crossed 
over leg, recrossed again—and again—and 
again, in a heart rendering futility of move- 
ment. 

This is a story that is being repeated the 
world over today, through the use of the 
tranquillizing drugs. Some people, less for- 
tunate than the patient in the picture, may 
have to take these drugs for long periods, 
perhaps for life, but the fact remains, it will 
be a new life, a life crowded with pleasure, 
free from torment, for everyone. 

It has been said, and printed, it is regret- 
table that these new drugs are so costly; yet 
a day’s treatment may possibly cost less than 
the price of a pack and a half of cigarettes. 
And even if the cost soared to the price of a 
carton of cigarettes, what price can be placed 
on freedom of mind, relief from tension, re- 
birth into a new and real world? Can cost 
be translated into mother’s reunion with 
son? Father’s release from worry? 

Costly? Hardly. Early in 1956 the Direc- 
tor of St. Elizabeths reported that his hos- 
pital had operated so successfully that it had 
a $100,000 surplus in its budget—a rather re- 
markable report. When asked to explain 
this, he credited the new drugs as being the 
major factor, “Shorter duration of hospital- 
ization, more visitations to the home, reduc~ 
tion in more costly treatment formerly 
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used”—these are the things that saved the 
$100,000. 

Here then is living proof that modern 
medication, produced in our Nation’s phar- 
maceutical laboratories, is actually saving 
money. While the individual unit price may 
seem high, the overall cost is minimal. 

In all areas of health today, in heart dis- 
ease, cancer, polio—make your own choice, 
pharmaceuticals are adding years to life. 
Who is to measure 4 year in pennies, nickels, 
dimes, or dollars? And who is to measure the 
tremendous contribution such medication 
makes to the national income, by returning 
men and women to productive lives. 

All of this is contained in a little capsule 
or pill that is often no more costly than a 
package of cigarettes. ; 

How many do you, or your friends, smoke 
a day? 





New England’s Economic Problems and 
the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Seymour E. Harris, 
chairman of the New England Gov- 
nors’ Textile Committee, before the New 
England congressional delegation, April 
11, in Washington, D. C.: 

New ENGLAND’s ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND THE 
TEexTILE INDUSTRY 
1. OCCASION FOR MEETING 


The New England Governors’ Textile Com- 
mittee invited the New England congres- 
sional delegation to discuss the economic 
issues of New England with them and par- 
ticularly with relevance to New England tex- 
tiles and pending legislation. 

The following issues seem especially ger- 
mane for the consideration of the congres- 
sional delegation: 

2. THE NEW ENGLAND ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Inthe last 4 years New England has shared 
in the national prosperity and, what is more, 
has maintained its advantage of 9 percent of 
per capita income over the national average, 
a much better record than in the preceding 
25 years. In manufacturing a loss of 62,000 
jobs in textiles from 1947 to 1953 was offset 
by gains of 45,000 in electrical machinery 
(especially helpful to Massachusetts), 41,000 
in transportation equipment (especially im- 
portant for Connecticut), and 35,000 in mis- 
cellaneous (large gains for Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts). New Hampshire showed 
the largest relative gains, and Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, the smallest. 

3. LOSSES IN MANUFACTURING AND GAINS 

ELSEWHERE 


From 1951 to 1955 (first quarter), New 
England lost 9 percent of its manufacturing 
jobs; but these losses were more than made 
up by gains of 14.4 percent in nonmanufac- 
turing. (The largest gains were 95,000 jobs 
in Government, 51,000 in services and mis- 
cellaneous, and 58,000 in wholesale and 
retail trade.) 

4. TARIFFS AND QUOTAS 


Right along we have insisted that reduc- 
tions of tariffs on textiles are unjustifiable. 
For example, in a recent period of almost 4 
years (through September 1954), New Eng- 
land lost 38 percent of its textile jobs and 
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even the South lost 7 percent. To injure the 
industry further through increased foreign 
competition under these conditions seems to 
us to be irresponsible behavior, to say the 
least. Our negotiators should not have cut 
tariffs on textiles—as they did recently at 
Geneva and may do again. If United States 
policy requires tariff cuts (and we have some 
reservations here), the burden should be 
put on the growing and thriving industries. 
Mr. Stanton, of Berkshire-Hathaway, one 
of the leading and most loyal New England 
manufacturers of textiles, will discuss the 
threat of Japanese exports and suggest re- 
medial legislation inclusive of a quota. The 
vast majority of the Committee and the 
New England Governors unanimously have 
asked for a quota. 
5. FLOOD INSURANCE 


Three congressional committees have had 
fiood insurance under consideration. The 
complaint has been made that there is not 
adequate interest. We assure the able chair- 
man of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, Congressman Spence, that there 
is great interest in this legislation. The 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
has two bills under consideration, an admin- 
istration bill and the Lehman-Kennedy, etc. 
bill. The differences between these bills are 
not too serious. They both rightly stress 
rates not based purely on an actuarial con- 
sideration—that is, rates which would be 
prohibitive. They both see the need of 
ceilings on individual policies. 

On March 26, the New England Governors 
issued a strong statement in support of in- 
surance. In this statement and in a discus- 
sion with the Chairman of the New England 
Governors’ Textile Committee, the New Eng- 
land Governors made it clear (1) that flood 
insurance was @ must; (2) that they ob- 
jected to the sharing of costs by States on 
the grounds of unconstitutionality (Gover- 
nor Herter based his statement on legal in- 
terpretation); and (3) that they hoped for 
a higher ceiling on individual policies (oth- 
erwise, as Governor Ribicoff pointed out, 
serious unemployment might result. 


6. FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood control outlays in New England 
have been most inadequate and continue to 
be. The Government program $52 million, 
a minimum program, has been whittled down 
to $17 million of obligational authority for 
fiscal year 1957. (Included in the program 
was $12.45 million requested for beach ero- 
sion and navigation. But $3.1 million was 
granted.) In the last 5 years we have re- 
ceived from one-fifteenth to one-twentieth 
of what might have been expected relative 
to national outlays. In part, this is the 
result of failure to push ahead in New Eng- 
land as well as an unwillingness of Congress 
to tackle the problem vigorously. 

7. TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR OUTLAYS TO PREVENT 
FLOODS 


We would also like to see legislation en- 
acted which allows extra outlays incurred 
by textile mills and other factories for the 
purpose of preventing floods to be written 
off much more quickly than is possible now. 
The Under Secretary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has insisted that legislation is neces- 
sary to get this relief of taxes. 

8. TREASURY TAXES AND DISBURSEMENTS IN 
NEW ENGLAND AND ELSEWHERE 


We bring to your attention once more the 
large transfers of cash out of New England 
and other Northern States which help accel- 
erate development elsewhere and aggravate 
the outflow of capital and industry from 
New England. Not alone some outlays in 
the South but excessive outlays, for ex- 
ample, for irrigation in the 13 Western 
States may be questioned. This problem 
is discussed in our Textile Report to the 
New England Governors (February 1956). 
This is relevant in re pending flood, farm, 
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school construction, highway, etc., legisla- 
tion. 
9. SOME FEATURES OF TREASURY OPERATIONS 


Note (1) that 5 competitive Southern 
States get 3 times as much out of the Treas- 
ury as they put in vis-a-vis the 3 major in- 
dustrial States of New England. 

(2) That the 10 richest States (mainly 
Northeast) pay 10 times as much in taxes 
per capita as the 10 poorest States (in the 
South and West). 

(3) That Government financing through 
loans provides New England about one-sixth 
as much as might be expected from New 
England's contribution to the Treasury—in 
other words builds up the South and West 
at a rapid rate, in part at our expense. 

(4) In 1 year (1952), New England trans- 
ferred $1.3 billion net or 7 percent of its 
income via Treasury transactions. 

10. DETAILS ON IMPORTANT PROGRAMS— 

LEGISLATION PENDING 


In re pending legislation the following 
may be of interest. In 1954 (and similar 
results generally for 1953), New England re- 
ceived back in re taxes paid as compared to 
the national total as follows. (Thus in 
school construction we received 13 percent or 
about one-eighth back compared to our rela- 
tive contribution to the Treasury taxes.) 


Percent 
A. Aids to State and local govern- 
ment: 
School construction............... 12. 83 
Slum clearance grants...........-. 0. 00 
2 Be cht hipamanaccaseo 62. 63 
Hospital construction............- 48.43 
Old-age assistance..............-.. 75. 27 
School district grants_..._.....--- 64. 71 
All State and local aid ($2,958 
NE Aili ettttat e anacininatininreys whines 69.36 
B. Projects within States: 
Army corps—civil projects._.....-. - 8.00 
POEIs.” iscreardigetincmia mene 0. 00 
GE BRET demecnpaicdasne 27. 63 
All ($944 million) —....-.---_-- 97. 69 
C. Grants and payments to individual 
groups: : 
VA readjustment benefits........_. 65. 74 
Oe ee 93. 66 
Unemployment insurance... --~- 99. 24 
Old-098 DOMSNG..... 200d ncsccccuce 117. 66 
All ($9,824 million)... ..- 95. 57 
D. Loans to individuals and groups: 
Small Business Administration-—-_--_- 40. 48 
Farm Credit Administration......- 40. 21 
Rural Electrification........--...... 0. 80 
Commoiciity Credit Corporation...... 0.80 
All ($6,173 million) -..._..-_-~- 16.21 
E. Loans: guaranteed and insured, 
CPE SOE MITTIN) onc cwciccsnns 77.11 


11. WHERE NEW ENGLAND LOSES 


Note that New England gets back rela- 
tively little in aid programs, in operations 
of Federal Government in States and local- 
ities, and in loans. She does much better 
on insurance, veteran programs, and Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Other important issues 
We can discuss only briefly the following: 
. 12. MINIMUM WAGES 


The new $1 minimum, the industrializa- 
tion of the South, and the more aggressive 
unionism in the South are contributing to 
a narrowing of wage gaps between North 
and South. With manufacturing wages up 
by 48 cents per hour (8 cents per year) since 
1949 (the year of the last change in mini- 
mum wages), the increase of 25 cents in 
the minimum for 1956 may well be inade- 
quate. It almost certainly will be 3 years 
from now. Preparations for a reexamina- 
tion should begin now as well as improved 
enforcement. 

13. MERGERS 


We urge implementation of the 1954 tax 
revision which threatens disallowance of tax 
deductions for absorbing firms under merg- 
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ers which are undertaken for tax purposes. 
New England has suffered greatly from these 
mergers. In this connection, we bring to 
your attention administration proposals of 
a 90-day notice to FTC of mergers. 

14, ABUSE OF TAX EXEMPTION 


We are disappointed that a few southern 
Senators killed the amendment in the 1954 
tax codification bill which would have dis- 
couraged the abuse of tax exemption by 
southern municipalities, determined to en- 
tice northern manufacturers to move South. 
15. APPRECIATION OF THE HELP OF NEW ENGLAND 

CONGRESSMEN 

We have always had the finest coopera- 
tion from our Congressmen—both Republi- 
cans and Democrats and on a nonpartisan 
basis. We appreciate this. 





Bank’s Report Received With Enthusiasm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works and Resources of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, it has 
been my good fortune to have under the 
jurisdiction of the subcommittee the Vir- 
gin Islands and the Virgin Isiands Cor- 
poration. These islands, which we pur- 
chased from Denmark in 1917, are mak- 
ing wonderful progress and going for- 
ward in a fine manner. 

The new West Indies Bank & Trust Co. 
of the Virgin Islands held its third an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting on March 15, 


1956. It is amazing to see that the re-. 


sources of this bank during the year 
1955-56 increased from over $2 million 
to over $6 million. The bank is going a 
long way toward improving the economy 
and the business of the islands, and is 
making available small loans to those 
people living in the islands who could 
never get them before. 

It is my thought that every Member of 
Congress should read the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Daily News of 
the Virgin Islands, Charlotte Amalie, on 
March 16, 1956: 

BANK’s REporT RECEIVED WITH ENTHUSIASM 


The West Indies Bank & Trust Co. held 
its third annual stockholders’ meeting yes- 
terday, March 15, 1956, at its main office 
in Charlotte Amalie. A large, enthusiastic 
audience was present. Mr. Silverman was 
given a rising vote of confidence after re- 
porting on the excellent progress made by the 
bank during the calendar year 1955. Mr. 
Silverman pointed out that the total re- 
sources of the bank during the year increased 
from $2,871,589.50 to $6,171,250.51. 

Mr. Silverman, in his statement, looks 
forward to even greater progress during the 
calendar year 1956. He stated: “It is defi- 
nitely certain that with the improvement in 
the tourist economy of the islands, the stim- 
ulation of business which is expected from 
the return of the internal-revenue taxes 
under the Revised Organic Act, and the wise 
administration of these new funds by our 
government under the leadership of Governor 
Gordon, there should be a great economic 
uplift in store for the people of the islands. 
We at the West Indies Bank & Trust Co. 
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expect to share and participate in this busi- 
ness upswing. We confidently believe that 
we have already generated considerable im- 
provement in the economy of the islands. 
We know that we can continue to serve the 
people of the islands faithfully, with integ- 
rity, confidence, hope, sound judgment, and 
with ample security, as we have demon- 
strated, for the funds of our depositors which 
are held in trust by your bank. We believe 
that we are making an important contribu- 
tion to the economy of the islands by our 
business loans, our construction loans, 
and through our general banking business 
methods. Gearing these activities to the 
tourist economy of our islands, I know we 
can look forward to another year of un- 
precedented progress for our people, the 
community, and of the growth of your 
bank.” 

In Mr. Silverman’s closing remarks he 
pointed out the true significance of the 
existence bank; by comparing it to the 
bloodstream of an individual. He said: 

“The circulation of money in a commu- 
nity is as vital as the circulation of blood 
in the individual. In each case “poor cir- 
culation” creates an anemic condition. Our 
bank seeks to circulate (through loans to 
persons of integrity and _ responsibility) 
every dollar for such purpose that the law 
allows. Money soundly loaned, to persons 
of enterprise creates conditions that set 
people to work. Working people create fresh 
wealth that eventually finds its way back 
to the bank in the form of new deposits— 
to be loaned anew for the creation of more 
wealth—more jobs.” 

Elections were held. The following per- 
sons were elected to the board of directors: 
Joseph Alexander; Dr. Roy A. Anduze; 
Gaston Benjamin, David Chinnery, Harry 
Gould, Henry L. Kimelman, R. H. Amplett 
Leader, Alexander Moorhead, Ralph Paie- 
wonsky, Irwin W. Silverman, and Marion H. 
Thayer. 

Mrs. Thayer is the first woman to be 
elected as a member of the board of direc- 
tors of a bank in the Virgin Islands and the 
3ist woman to be elected to the board of 
directors of all of the banks in the United 
States. One hundred and sixty-three thous- 
and nine hundred and seventy-nine shares, 
or 65 percent of the total stock outstanding 
was voted in person or by proxy. 

Immediately after the stockholders meet- 
ing the board of directors met, and the 
following persons were elected as officers of 
the bank: Joseph Alexander, chairman of 
the board; Irwin W. Silverman, president; 
Ralph Paiewonsky, first vice president; R. H. 
Amphlett Leader, second vice president; 
Henry L. Kimelman, secretary, and Alexander 
Moorhead, treasurer. 





Mrs. Breaux, of Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Texas has given many outstanding lead- 
ers of courage and foresight to our Na- 
tion. It is my privilege today to recog- 
nize another of these leaders—Mrs. A. J. 
Breaux, of Beaumont—and to call at- 
tention to the splendid editorial about 
Mrs. Breaux published in the Beaumont 
Enterprise March 27, 1956. 

Mrs. Breaux has long been interested 
in the vital issues which face our Nation, 
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having held the important positions of 
national vice president of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, chairman of the na- 
tional security committee, and president 
of the Department of Texas Auxiliary. 
She is at present chairman of the 
Legion’s National Americanism com- 
mittee. 

After years of important service to her 
country in these vital posts, Mrs. Breaux 
is now a candidate for national presi- 
dent of the American Legion Auxiliary. 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
respectfully call to the attention of the 
House of Representatives and the people 
of our country her splendid qualifications 
of the highest degree of loyalty and in- 
tegrity and her unswerving devotion to 
the people of the United States. 

I would at this time insert the editorial 
from the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise: 


Mrs. BrEAUX’s CANDIDACY 


The nationwide campaign now underway 
to make Mrs. A. J. Breaux national president 
of the American Legion Auxiliary is being 
given strong support in Beaumont, Mrs. 
Breax’s home town, and in other parts of 
Texas where her work for the American Le- 
gion is well known. She is at present chair- 
man of the Legion’s national Americanism 
committee. 

Mrs. Breaux has held important positions 
in the Legion Auxiliary for years, serving 
as national vice president (southern divi- 
sion), as chairman of the national legislative 
committee and chairman of the national 
security committee. She was also president 
of the Department of Texas Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Breaux’s many frends in Beaumont 
and Texas, not to mention Auxiliary mem- 
bers in other parts of the country who know 
something about her distinguished record of 
service, feel that she has earned promotion. 
They hope that she will receive a deserved 
regard by being elected to the national presi- 
dency of the Auxiliary at the convention to 
be held next September 3-6, in Los Angeles, 

Meanwhile, an intensive campaign to pre- 
pare and distribute biographical and other 
material has been started in,Mrs. Breaux’s 
behalf. Her Beaumont friends are confident 
that she will be just as successful in the top 
position of the Auxiliary, if elected to that 
post, as she has been in the many lesser offices 
she filled with credit to herself and the 
Auxiliary. If she should be elected presi- 
dent, both Beaumont and Mrs. Breaux will 
be signally honored. 





Rt. Rev. Francis L. Shea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Law- 
rence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., me= 
morializing the late Right Reverend 
Francis L. Shea, a man of boundless 
energy who interested himself in every 
cause for the betterment of mankind. 

His MONUMENTS 

In North Andover, there are three living 
memorials to the Right Reverend Francis lL, 
Shea, who passed away on Easter Monday. 
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When he first became pastor of St. 
Michael’s parish, only a relatively few years 
ago, tbe parochial “plant” consisted of the 
church and a wooden frame social hall that 
is now 75 years old. 

Next to the church was the brick former 
Merrimac Public School building, which had 
been abandoned by the town. Monsignor 
Shea mentioned to a few parishioners that he 
was considering the idea of acquiring the 
school. Some of the reaction was discour- 
aging: But there were those, even in those 
early days of his pastorate, who were inspired 
by his spirit. The parish purchased the old 
school and began to fill it up with children. 
By 1954, it was bursting at the seams with 
its pupil population. 

Ere this overflow occurred, however, there 
was a need for a convent to house the nuns 
of the Order of Sisters of Charity of Halifax, 
who teach in the school. Monsignor Shea 
passed the word, and the parish built the 
convent. 

The acute problem was in housing the 
school population, and it seemed that rais- 
ing sufficient funds for the purchase of land 
and the building of a modern schoolhouse 
was out of the question. But the monsignor 
and his curates went ahead. Committees 
were organized among the parishioners. 
Then, one Sunday, teams of men of the _par- 
ish deployed through the town, encouraged 
by a gift of land as a site for the structure. 
They raised in cash and pledges the amount 
of money necessary for a secure beginning 
of the project. 

Construction of it is well underway. It 
will be one of the finest school buildings in 
the entire area, an asset to the parish and to 
the town and to the education of hundreds 
of today’s children who will be the town’s 
citizens in the years ahead. 

No man could have done more for so many 
people. He gave them what they needed. 
He gave them his very life. 

Monsignor Shea was an exceedingly rare 
type of man. He had the faculty of draw- 
ing people to him with such affection that 
they would strive to the limit to accomplish 
any project in which he demonstrated an 
interest. He was a brilliant organizer, purely 
and simply because his flock followed him 
without question or hesitation. He catered 
painstakingly to the spiritual welfare of his 
parishioners, and, at the same time, to their 
material comfort and advancement. 

As gentle and unspoiled as the day he was 
born, “this saintly man” (and we quote the 
words of Archbishop Cushing, spoken several 
years ago) walked through life with no pur- 
pose other than to do good for all around 
him, to brighten their lives in the reflection 
of his own shining spirit, and this through 
the application of the holy virtues of his re- 
ligious office. 

Even though they attended his funeral, 
there are many, people throughout Greater 
Lawrence today who cannot bring them- 
selves to accept the fact of his death. In 
fact, no man really dies who leaves so many 
living memorials to his greatness. 





Navy League Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp at this point an 
address delivered in Cleveland, Ohio, by 
Rear Adm. E. W. Grenfell, United States 
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Navy, which I commend to the attention 
of each Member of Congress. 
The address follows: 
NAvy LEacuve SPEECH 


(By E. W. Grenfell, Rear Admiral, United 
States Navy, Cleveland, Ohio, October 27, 
1955) 

Mr. Hughes, honored guests, members of 
the Navy League, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
highly honored to have been invited to speak 
to you, members of the Cleveland Navy 
League. I am happy to see several of my 
old friends—one is Mr. George Codrington 
to whom the Navy will always be grateful for 
his exceptional foresignt in bringing about 
the expansion of the Cleveland Diesel En- 
gine Corp. just prior to World War II— 
this foresight enabled his company to pro- 
vide the United States Navy with submarine 
engines in pace with the submarine ship- 
building program, and thus this effort was 
instrumental in helping our submarines in 
their successful submarine warfare. 

I am also delighted to see my old friend, 
Mr. T. Keith Glennan, president of the Case 
Institute of Technology. Many of you may 
not realize that it was he who was basically 
responsible for the great advancement made 
in underwater acoustics, which were ex- 
tremely beneficial to both the antisubma- 
rine and submarine service of our Navy. 

And what a pleasure it is to salute your es- 
teemed president of the Ohio Navy League, 
Mr. Tom Hughes. Tom began his subma- 
rine career as a guaranty Engineer over 18 
years ago when he walked aboard my sub- 
marine, the USS Pickerel, and brusquely 
wanted to know “When do we get under- 
way?” Since that time, Tom has had so 
much to do with our. submarine navy that 
he might well be selected for one of our sub- 
marine commanders. 

I open my talk today with three quo- 
tations: 

1. “Naval strategy has indeed for its end 
to found, support, and increase, as well in 
peace as in war, the sea power of a coun- 
try; and therefore its study has an increase 
and value for all citizens of a free country, 
but especially for those who are charged with 
its foreign and military relations.” 

2. “The ships that thus sail to and fro 
must have secure ports to which to return 
and must, as far as possible, be followed by 
the protection of their country throughout 
the voyage. The necessity of a Navy, in the 
restricted sense of the word, springs, there- 
fore, from the existence of a peaceful ship- 
ping.” 

8. “A peaceful, gain-loving nation is not 
far-sighted, and far-sightedness is needed 
for adequate military preparation especially 
in these days.” 

The above quotations and particularly the 
last one—a word of warning to all of us— 
might have been’ written yesterday. 
Strangely enough, they were written 65 years 
ago by the greatest naval strategist of all 
times, Capt. A. T. Mahan, United States Navy. 
Nonetheless, these quotations are just as ap- 
plicable to today’s principles of modern 
warfare as they were 65 years ago. The free- 
dom of the seas today is even more important 
than it was then, for our country in these 
times is more dependent upon the resources 
of other nations whose needed materials must 
be carried by ships on the surface of the 
ocean. . 

From the foregoing the subject of my talk 
today now becomes appropriate—The Need 
for and the Type of Your Navy of the Future. 

It is not my purpose here today to tell you 
that there is a greater need for a Navy than 
there is for any of our other fine services. I 
am well aware that the history of our coun- 
try has always shown that we have never 
had enough of any one military service at the 
beginning of any war. Thus it should be 
emphasized always that it is necessary for 
our country to have a well-balanced nucleus 
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of all our 4 services all highly trained and 
with a firm and resolute esprit de. corps; 
4 services that will be extremely well pre- 
pared to answer the call when and if that 
tragic day should ever arrive—the beginning 
of another world war. 

I feel it is appropriate to point out to you 
that all the military leaders whom I have 
ever known are actually peace-loving, God- 
fearing gentlemen. By virtue of their pro- 
fession, however, they must constantly be on 
the alert and keenly aware of not only the 
military readiness of their own forces but 
those of any potential enemy. Conse- 
quently, it is our duty to our country and to 
you, our taxpayers, that we analyze this mili- 
tary problem constantly. 

In this connection, the new Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Arleigh Burke, asked me 
to give you this personal message which I 
read with pleasure: 

“In any war of the future, the highways 
of the seas will be more vital to our security 
and to our standard of living than they have 
ever been before. We must continue to pro- 
tect merchant shipping which is essential to 
the operation of our defense industries and 
our civilian industries. We must be able to 
sustain and support our sister services over- 
seas. We must be able to support our friends 
and allies. We must do all these things and 
in addition, we must be capable of project- 
ing military power from and across the seas. 

“We think that our Navy will be able to 
make a significant contribution either in a 
limited war or in a general war. We think 
the Navy can contribute both during the 
opening rounds and the slowing-down phases 
of a nuclear war. The Navy has already de- 
veloped mobile nuclear reprisal forces—the 
new aircraft carriers with long-range air- 
craft, guided missile ships, and submarines. 
Seaplanes, too, will add a lot of punch and 
versatility to the Navy’s air attack. All these 
forces will pack a terrific atomic wallop. 
They will be able to approach their targets 
from many directions. They can use many 
launching points. They will force the enemy 
to dilute his effort and they will multiply his 
problems of defense. 

“The Marines have developed a new land- 
ing technique by helicopter assault. We 
must be able to land the Marines on hostile 
beaches. We must be able to land them 
through ports which may have been de- 
stroyed. We must be able to swéep mines 
and mine enemy waters. In short, the Navy 
must be able to defeat all kinds of threats 
regardless of what kind—or how or from 
where they may come.” 

As Admiral Burke has indicated to you the 
highways of the seas are more vital to our 
security today than they have ever been, and 
their protection will be even more important 
in the future. 

Technical progress has given this Nation, 
as well as other nations, new opportunities 
to project increasing amounts of military 
power from the sea. 

Looking across the Pacific and the At- 
lantic from the shores of the United States, 
the sea offers the United States the oppor- 
tunity to rapidly move our mobile, nuclear 
naval forces to any location on the high seas. 
The security and the survival of our coun- 
try demands that we exploit the advantages 
of the nuclear age. Thé Navy already has 
the first elements of a family of sea-based 
weapons capable of launching nuclear at- 
tacks from 75 percent of the earth’s surface. 
This means that any enemy must now start 
thinking in terms of dispersing his offen- 
sive and his defensive efforts. Dispersal costs 
time, money, and effort. This means that, 
if he is wise, he must now start planning 
to defend his entire periphery. This too, 
will drain his vital resources. This means 
he will no longer be able to wholly concen- 
trate his attention on the destruction of our 
retaliatory forces that are based ashore, both 
those within our continental United States 
and those forces are based overseas. No 
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longer can be concentrate his efforts against 
our fixed bases, our cities, and our com- 
munication centers. Should he make such 
a blunder, he will certainly invite his own 
destruction from the sea. 

The Navy has developed a complete family 
of sea-based mobile reprisal forces. We are 
now building new aircraft carriers capable 
of launching many types of long-range 
atomic bombers. We are now procuring 
gilobe-circling, missile-launching subma- 
rines. We are producing missile-launching 
surface ships and all types of new missiles. 
We are converting all our major combatant 
ships from oil to atoms as quickly as possi- 
ble. We are developing long-range jet sea- 
planes capable of dropping mines and atomic 
bombs, and doing many other naval tasks 
necessary for control of the sea. We are de- 
veloping the many sea-based supporting fa- 
cilities that will give the seaplane its maxi- 
mum reprisal potential, for there is much 
more to a seaplane reprisal capability than 
the aircraft itself. Its success, will depend on 
the myriad weapons of the sea which can 
provide it with both direct and indirect sup- 
port—the submarines, the surface ships, the 
floating docks that can maintain, supply, 
and support its operational needs. 

We are becoming more proficient in anti- 
submarine warfare, in minesweeping and 
minelaying. The Marines’ new helicopter 
assault capability gives them more versatil- 
ity and flexibility. 

Our air defenses are, of course, being im- 
proved, particularly around the Arctic Circle; 
however, the Navy still has the job of pro- 
tecting the weak flanks in both oceans. 

In future wars we must be able to protect 
our own and friendly ports. We must be 
able to protect convoys. We must be able to 
defend against any threats to our ocean life- 

S. More than this, we are obligated to 
our friends and allies under the terms of the 
NATO agreement. We must see to it that 
countries bordering the Mediterranean— 
Greece, Turkey, and Italy—are supplied and 
supported. Those countries must have the 
protection and the active combat support of 
the United States Navy. Their sealanes are 
their lifelines. The same holds true with 
Scandinavian Peninsula, as well as all the 
free nations of the Western Pacific—Japan, 
South Korea, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Burma, Thailand, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia. Those countries are dependent upon 
the Navy’s ability to maintain control of the 
sea, which includes the air above and the 
subsurface depths below the sea. 

The United States is committed by mutual 
defense treaties to the active support of 42 
nations comprising 680 million people on 
6 continents and across the world’s major 
oceans. 

But there are other reasons why the need 
for a Navy is growing more important with 
each passing year. It is a distressing thing 
to say, but Britain, our stanch ally who 
once ruled the seas, has been forced by 
budgetary reasons to reduce her combatant 
strength. 

Simultaneously, the Soviet Navy, in sharp 
contrast, has been increasing both her naval 
and air forces. Nor has there been any re- 
cent indication of any letup in Soviet arms 
development and production. The Soviets 
have had a traditional interest in science, 
but they have also benefited by the influence 
of German scientists and military personnel 
who have augmented the Soviet regime fol- 
lowing World War II. German scientists 
have introduced the great importance of the 
offensive capabilities of the submarine and 
the guided-missiles weapons system. At. the 
present time, the Soviets are continuing to 
improve themselves in atomic warfare. They 
are building high- » aircraft, 


swept-wing fighter jets, and long-range jet 
bombers. They are developing highly ad- 
vanced mine-warfare systems, . high-speed 
destroyers and cruisers that can be used as 
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commerce raiders. They are developing a 
naval air capability. Their submarine pro- 
duction is staggering to contemplate, 

Looking at the picture from the Soviet 
viewpoint, it must be apparent that the 
United States is in critical need of certain 
vital materials from foreign lands, materials 
such as iron ore, bauxite, manganese, tin, 
cobalt, chromium, rubber, mica, even coffee, 
sugar and spices. 

If they cam cut these vital lines of sea 
communications required for United States 
industrial survival, they will have made a 
long step toward ultimate victory. They 
must also realize that it would be just as 
effective to cut the sea line near the Eurasian 
Continent as it would be near the United 
States Continent. Their Navy is being 
planned accordingly. Additionally, there is 
@ continuing build-up of long-range air arms 
and long-range guided missiles for a strong 
offensive against the United States main- 
land. 

It is interesting to note the tremendous 
naval build-up that they have made in the 
past 10 years. From 1945 to 1955, according 
to Jane’s Fighting Ships, the Soviet Navy 
has increased in size to the following figures: 
Battleships, 3; cruisers, 26 (with 6 more un- 
der construction); destroyers, 127; frigates, 
47; submarines, somewhere between 370 and 
400; patrol vessels, 102; ice breakers, 26; and 
many other miscellaneous craft. 

In addition to the above, and for those 
people who belittle the Russian Merchant 
Marine effort, Lloyd’s Register of 1954 shows 
them to have 1,052 vessels of almost 24% mil- 
lion tons gross. This has been accomplished 
in spite of the fact that the Soviets have a 
shortage of steel manufacturing facilities. 

This new naval effort of the Soviets plus 
their air potential, which has been men- 
tioned many times by high ranking Air Force 
officers, indicates their evaluation of the im- 
portance of sea power and the ultimate 
supremacy of sea lanes. 

Pantastic as our future naval plans may 
seem, this is the goal of the Navy today. 
This we cam do provided all of us work hard 
and provided the Navy has the complete 
support of: 

1. All of the people—you. 

2. The Congress of the’ United States. 

3. The dollars—and it will cost a lot. 

4. The necessary engineers—and here in- 
dustry must share with the Navy. 

5. The large pool of maintenance experts 
required for such highly complicated elec- 
tronics systems—here, again, industry must 
share with the Navy and curb its raids on 
our highly skilled manpower pools in the 
service. 

The Navy will also require a high quality 
of patriotic, motivated men and women in 
both the enlisted and officer ranks of its 
service, and it is here that organizations like 
the Navy League can help by telling the 
young men and women of this country of the 
needs for such high caliber people in our 
service. 

We must work fast. We must be right. 
We need your help and you need ours. 

And now a word about another need for 
our Navy—a more peaceful need. As many 
of you are well aware, the resources of our 
land are being used up at a rate which is 
most serious. In many cases some of our 
vital raw materials have already been ex- 
hausted. As a result, a few of our far- 
sighted scientists are turning their eyes and 
minds to utilization of the oceans and the 
valuable assets that can be derived there- 
from. Oceanographers and ocean engineers 
do not believe that the sea is mysterious and 
unworkable, as some fiction writers would 
have you believe. They feel that with mod- 
est technical research and engineering effort 
some ocean industries may compete with 
land industries in the near future, particu- 
larly where some of the land resources are 
getting slimmer every year. 
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They point out that oceans are 40 times 
as big as the United States, and that the 
emergence of an island to slightly above the 
surface of the ocean imparts international 
significance to offshore real estate. It is like- 
ly that Texas towers or permanently an- 
chored factory ships will add international 
significance to some of the offshore real es- 
tate that. does not quite come to the surface. 

The importance of this problem is noted 
by the fact that there was an international 
meeting at Rome this summer to consider 
the international aspects of the living re- 
sources of the sea. 

History has shown that possession is 
usually nine points of the law, so if we want 
to be in on the ground floor of any inter- 
national expansion seaward, we had best 
have some homesteaders or at least explorers 
in the field. It would appear certain that off- 
shore real estate will be of great importance 
even though it is somewhat submerged. I 
think you can readily see then that if the 
above is so, our Navy will have another new 
and very important mission—the protection 
of these homesteaders and to aid them in 
the pioneering of their mission. The oceans 
will attract business and industry, and when 
it does they will need protection. 

And thus this is the message I bring you 
today—a message which clearly proves that 
the United States will continue to need a 
Navy for many, many years to come. It will 
need a vastly improved, highly technical, and 
even more powerful Navy. 

Since the War of the Revolution, and each 
and every war thereafter, our Navy has al- 
ways been ready to combat the foe—has al- 
ways been ahead of the other fellow, and it 
always will be ready. To do this, however, we 
need your help; we need you to understand 
the problem and support the reasons for the 
need of a Navy. We need your help to con- 
vince the people that a modern, supersci- 
entific, highly technical Navy must be so 
maintained and that its present end-mission 
is every bit as important as the mission of 
amy other military service. The Navy will 
not win any war singlehanded any more than 
any other service has or ever will. But we 
sure can help and be an important cog in the 
military mission, just as we were in World 
War IL—we will do so again. 





The Honorable John W. McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn, Mass., Sunday, April 
8, 1956. 

This editorial reflects my sentiment 
and I heartily commend it and call its 
attention to Members of Congress be- 
cause of its real value and interest. It 
is my privilege to have it incorporated 
in the Recorp since few men are better 
qualified for the position of President 
than our beloved majority leader Joun 
W. McCormack: 

McCorMacK FOR PRESIDENT 

The most exciting political news to reach 
Massachusetts voters in many years is the 
disclosure that strong affirmative forces are 
at work espousing the candidacy of Congress- 
man JoHN W. McCormack, of Boston, for 
the Presidency of the United States, 
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The campaign to boom the McCormack 
candidacy was launched by Thomas Dorgan, 
clerk of the superior civil court for Suffolk 
County, recently, and has gained wide mo- 
mentum. Dorgan has urged Bay State Dem- 
ocrats to write McCoRMACK’s name onto their 
ballots in the April 24 Presidential primary 
in order that the attention of the Nation 
will be focused upon this great American. 

As majority leader of the National House 
of Representatives, there is no questioning 
the fact that Congressman McCormack boasts 
the necessary experience and ability to serve 
as the Nation’s leader. He has been a bul- 
wark of strength for the free world for longer 
now than most political leaders can re- 
member. 

It is Mr. Dorgan’s contention that with all 
the talk about dark-horse candidates from 
New York, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Michigan, and Ohio, Massachusetts should 
not be overlooking its o favorite son. 

He would be an ideal candidate and a more 
powerful standard bearer for the Democratic 
Party than anyone who has been mentioned 
among all the Presidential possibilities. 

Supporters of McCormack describe him as 
the Abraham Lincoln of the modern age with 
a@ record saturated with honesty, ability, 
courage, and true Americanism. Never once 
in his long career has his faith in America 
wavered. During some of this Nation's 
darkest hours he was a stalwart leader fight- 
ing back the threats of fascism, communism, 
and other sinister influences. He has never 
‘known the path of anything but righteous- 
ness and courage. 

In Washington, Congressman McCorMAack 
has been a favorite of Presidents, Senators, 
congressional colleagues, Cabinet members, 
and other national leaders. They have al- 
Ways recognized in him a man who although 
@ great Democrat has always been ready to 
do what was wise for the people of America. 

In Lynn where Congressman McCormack 
has many friends and supporters, it is to be 
hoped that the vote on April 24 will be a 
tremendous one in his behalf. Lynners 
should be firm in their determination to 
write the name of this great American on 
the ballot. 

Congressman McCormacx’s political ap- 
peal has always. been augmented by his 
charming and gracious wife, a former op- 
eratic singer, who has been a tremendous 
asset to him over the years. 





Vice Presidency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial published by the Carlisle (Pa.) 
Evening Sentinel, on Friday, April 6, is 
pertinent to the hearings currently being 
conducted by a special subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. This 
special subcommittee, headed by our dis- 
tinguished chairman, is considering the 


very grave and serious constitutional 


question of how to meet the crisis we 
shall face in the event of the inability of 
the President to function. 

The editorial follows: 

THE VICE PRESIDENCY PROBLEM 

With President Eisenhower prepared t6 
seek a second term, despite his age and 
his heart attack, many voters will take a 
closer look than usual at the party nominee 


“. 
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for Vice President. Eisenhower is convinced 
that he can carry on full time for another 4 
years in the White House, and his doctors 
give him a good chance to do so. But the 
very fact that the President would be 70 
at the completion of a second term—and 
the fact that his heart is no longer perfect— 
pushes the Vice Presidency into special prom- 
inence in this election year. 

Eisenhower himself has urged Congress to 
look into the problems that may arise when 
a President is incapacitated. The Consti- 
tution states that the powers and duties of 
the President shall devolve on the Vice~ 
President, not only in case of the President’s 
death, but also in case of his inability to 
discharge the duties of his office. Yet the 
Vice President never has taken over except 
when a President has died in office. A House 
Judiciary subcommittee is to open hear- 
ings April 11 on the questions that would 
be raised by Vice Presidential succession on 
account of Presidential disability. 

Proposals to ease the burdens of the 
White House occupant, either by delegating 
specific duties to the Vice President or by 
creating an additional office of Administra- 
tive Vice President, have been advanced by 
Members of Congress and others. Although 
the administration has displayed little in- 
terest in such proposals, President Eisen- 
hower has given Vice President Nixon more 
tasks, and more varied tasks, to perform 
than have been carried out by any previous 
Vice President. 

The Vice Presidency was not slated for the 
insignificant place it has held throughout 
most of American history. Quite the con- 
trary. Under the Constitution as adopted, 
Presidential electors voted only for President, 
The man who came out second best in that 
contest was designated Vice President. By 
the nature of things, all those’voted for were 
presumably of Presidential stature, as wit- 
ness the first two Vice Presidents, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson. It was only 
aiter the 12th amendment required separate 
ballots for President and Vice President that 
the second post began to decline. 

John Tyler restored its prestige for the 
time being. Tyler was the first of 7 men who 
have succeeded to the highest office through 
the death of the President. His succession 
after William Henry ‘Harrison died in 1841 
set a precedent in more ways than one. De- 
spite cloudy constitutional language, Tyler 
took the oath prescribed for the Chief Execu- 
tive and won recognition as President—not 
Acting President. But, notwithstanding this 
demonstration that a Vice President might 
become President in fact, nomination of an 
outstanding leader for the second office be- 
came more than ever the exception, not the 
rule. 

National nominating conventions have 
concentrated on the race for first place on 
the ticket. When that is settled, the dele- 
gates are ready to go home. Hence they give 
little thought to choice of the man who, if 
the party wins, may be on his way to the 
White House. Selection of the Vice Presi- 
dential nominee thus is left largely to the 
chosen standard-bearer and simply ratified 
by the convention. 

To change all this and make the Vice 
Presidency an office for which prominent 
party men would compete, it has been sug- 
gested that the Vice President be relieved of 
his relatively unimportant duties as presid- 
ing officer of the Senate and be placed 
squarely in the executive branch as an 
acknowledged Assistant President. Then he 
would be in close daily touch with White 
House affairs and well prepared to step into 
the President’s place if need arose. 

Two former Vice Presidents recently have 
had their say on other means of getting 
first-class men into the office. Henry Wal- 
lace urged a campaign to make the public, 
and in turn convention delegates, better 
aware of the importance of the Vice Presi- 
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dency and of the need to apply other stand- 
ards than the balancing of the ticket when 
making the Vice Presidential nomination. 
ALBEN BarKLEY favored nomination of both 
President and Vice President by direct, na- 
tionwide primary. 

What, if any change in the status of the 
Vice Presidency might be made, is a big 
question. Despite all the pressure that may 
be applied so that Mr. Eisenhower, if elected, 
can delegate many of his own tasks to the 
Vice President, it cannot and should not 
be presumed that the Constitution will be 
quickly amended. On a matter like this, 
it is much more likely that many more years 
will elapse before any revision is made or an 
amendment added to the Constitution. 

This is not a problem that can be solved 
except through long study and discussion— 
if there is any good reason why the Vice 
President’s status should be changed in any 
respect. Simply because a President has 
been ill and is still in impaired health is no 
reason to throw powers to the Vice President 
to which the Vice President should not have 
the right. It would be better to elect a new 
President. 

In the present situation, the GOP is push- 
ing for more time off for the President and 
more work and power for the Vice President 
and the GOP has good reasons ta, seek ac- 
tion—for political expediency. The GOP 
could lose the election because of the health 
and who-will-follow issues. How many votes 
may be lost because of these issues cannot 
be counted. But, many of the electorate, of 
both parties, like Mr. Eisenhower so much 
that they may vote for his opponent because 
they would rather see “Ike” live and smile, 
than be seriously ill again and perhaps die 
because of selfish Republican politicians who 
care nothing about Mr. Eisenhower but seek 
to exploit their jobs and further their owg 
ends. These politicians have made the mis- 
take of drafting the President. Whether the 
harm is to be undone and “Ike” to retire in 
glory and honor, the electorate will decide— 
not politics. 





Statement of E. J. Russell, of Troy, N. H., 
Woolen Manufacturer, at the New Eng- 
land Governors’ Textile Committee 
Meeting With the New England Con- 
gressional Delegation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of E. J. Russell, of 
Troy, N. H., woolen manufacturer, at the 
New England Governors’ Textile Com- 
mittee meeting with the New England 
congressional delegation: 

It gets harder and harder for us to under- 
stand the situation that continues to grow 
in Washington in regard to the textile in- 
dustry, including our invitation to other 
countries to increase exports to us. We have 
today a wool manufacturing industry com- 
prised of 600 establishments in more than 
30 States. In 1947 the census showed over 
800 establishments. 

About 55 percent of this industry’s produc- 
tion capacity is in New England; 20 percent 
in the Southern States, whose capacity is 
now growing; 15 percent in Middle Atlantic 
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States; 7 percent Midwest; 1 to 2 percent Far 
West. In the year 1946 we had 37,369 woolen 
and worsted looms in place, and in 1954, 
26878. It was expected that the census at 
the end of 1955 would show about 21,000 
plus. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce Facts for Industry, March 6, 1956, 
shows woolens and worsted looms in place 
total 17,679 under date of December 31, 1955. 
Number of active looms by shift’ active on 
last full working day of the year: First shift, 
13,419; second shift, 11,755; and third shift, 
7,167. I call this to your attention to show 
that the industry still has more than ample 
eapacity to meet present needs. In spite of 
the above, imports are increasing at a fast 
rate. P 
As imports increase and profits decline 
more manufacturers find they must do some- 
thing and that something has in many 
cases turned out to be liquidation. At 
Geneva in 1947, to become effective on 
January 1, 1948, a reservation was. negotiated 
which reads as follows: 

“The United States reserves the right to 
increase the ad valorem part of the rate ap- 
plicable to any of the fabrics provided for 
in item 1108-1109 (a) of this part to 45 
percent ad valorem on any of such fabrics 
which are entered in any. calendar year in 
excess of an aggregate quantity by weight 
of 5 percent of the average annual produc- 
tion of similar fabrics in the United States 
during the 3 immediately preceding years.” 

In the negotiations which gave birth to 
the above reservation, ad valorem duties 
slashed to a flat 25 percent from the rates 
in effect under the 1930 Tariff Act of 50-55~- 
60 percent depending on valuation. 

We feel that the 5 percent has been 
reached, because for the years 1952-53-54 
the average production in the United States 
was 281,001,000 yards and imports of woven 
fabrics wholly or in chief value of wool in 
1955 were 19,456,000 yards, or 6.9 percent. 
Let me call your attention to the makeup 
of this 6.9 percent. Fabrics the weight of 
which was 9 ounces or less, 16.8 percent; 
9-13 ounces, 7,9 percent; 13-16 ounces, 3.8 
percent; 16-20 ounces, 6.2 percent; 20 ounces 
and over, 9.3 percent—an average of 7.6 per- 
cent of products made for civilian use, or 
6.9 percent including production of 24,567,- 
000 yards for Government use. 

But we find these figures do not stand 
the test because of a conflict of standards 
in that our imports are compiled on a pound 
basis and our domestic statistics information 
on a linear-yard basis. 

During the month of February 1956 im- 
ports from the United Kingdom increased as 
follows: Square yards woolens, 85 and 74 
percent in value in pounds. Worsteds, 65 and 
56 percent in value in pounds. Market re- 
ports indicate that imports and commit- 
ments for Japanese and Italian fabrics have 
increased so we should reach the 5-percent 
trigger point somewhat sooner this year. 

I would add here that. in 1951 Japanese 
imports were only 178,000 square yards. In 
1955 they were 2,262,000 square yards. Also 
much improved in quality over cloth seen 
here before World War II. 

Wages paid in United States of America, 
$1.53, no fringes included. British and 
French, 45 cents; Italy, 30 cents; Japan 14 
cents. 

In July 1953 the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers addressed the Presi- 
dent of the United States calling his atten- 
tion to the Geneva reservation and mounting 
imports of woolen and worsted fabrics and 
the fact that volume of such imports 
reached a 30-year record high in 1952, that 
1953 imports were likely to surpass that rec~- 
ord and urging that he give effect to the Ge- 
neva reservation. 

In 1954 the statistical difficulties were 
pointed out to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information and suggested that steps be 
taken to iron them out. 
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The changes in the number of’ plants and 
the decline in employment was called to the 
attention of Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, Di- 
rector, Office of Defense Mobilization, in a 
petition under date of March 14, 1956, peti- 
tioning as follows: “Wherein the Director 
is requested to investigate or reappraise what 
the petitioner consider to be the threat to 
national securtty presented by wool textile 
imports within the meaning of section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955.” 

It is a question as to what our situation 
would be in case of another large mobiliza- 
tion in this country and could the require- 
ments be met because of the continuous 
heavy liqudiation taking place in our 
industry. 

In spite of all this the textile industry is 
one of the largest employers of labor in the 
country. We know industries that are re- 
placing us in our New England section are 
paying lower wages. We also know that our 
older employees have a hard time finding 
new employment at as good pay. Our so- 
called skilled employees’ skill are useless to 
them in other industries when we close. No 
employment or comparable wages are avail- 
able in many cases in the towns where tex- 
tiles move out or close down. 

I would also like to direct your attention 
to manufactured products being imported. 
Or Monday I spent the day at the Carwood 
Manufacturing Co., in Widner Ga. Mr. Har- 
ris, the owner, told me he had closed his 
shirt division where he made 75,000 dozen 
shirts yearly because he felt he could not 
compete with imported products. 

I would like to close by reading a clipping 
from the Daily News Record of Monday, April 
2, 1956: 

“Nacoya, Japan, April 1.—There ts plenty 
of room to increase American imports of 
woolen goods, a visiting United States trade 
mission has informed Japanese businessmen. 

“The opinion was given during discussion 
of a request by the Japanese for the mission 
to use its influence to prevent any increase 
in American tariffs or other restrictions 
against Japanese pottery, plywood, and sew- 
ing machines. The mission’s answer con- 
cerned mainly these items but included 
woolen goods. 

“Members of the mission, headed by 
Eugene Braderman, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, advised Japanese man- 
ufacturers to give further close study to 
American wool textile fashions.” 





Out, Damned Spot! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the wave 
of Russian speeches down-grading the 
late Joseph Stalin, has caught the head- 
lines of the world press and provided 
much grist for columnists, commenta- 
tors, editorial writers, as well as for the 
Secretary of State, who seems to feel the 
change inaugurates an era-of good. will. 

One of the most refreshing and alert 
commentaries on the change is the fol- 
lowing editorial published in the April 1, 
1956, issue of Justice, official newspaper 
of the International Ladies’- Garment 
Workers’ Union: 

Qut, DaMnep. Spot! 

Capitalist propaganda became Communist 
doctrine last month. Overnight, Stalin— 
“beloved” leader of the Soviets—was trans- 
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formed into the tyrannical executioner of its 
masses. The current rulers of Russia, meet- 
ing in solemn congress in the Kremlin, spoke 
only evil of the dead. The mighty Stalin, 
only 3 years in his grave, was at last given 
his real name—murderer—by those who, in 
the long years of his rule, bowed and scraped 
before him and smiled at him and sang his 
praises and hailed his benevolence and kissed 
him front and back. 

There have been other times when Soviet 
leaders threatened to become civilized. Ul- 
timately, such promises have turned out to 
be mere maneuvers through whiche they 
spread a little further the orbit of their dic- 
tatorship. Let the world befare. These are 
men bloated with a power they mean to keep 
and expand. 

They come to the court of world opinion 
with bloody hands: Khrushchev, mass exe- 
cutioner in the Ukraine; Bulganin, Stalin’s 
industrial executioner; Malenkov, Stalin’s 
personal hatchetman; Mikoyan, chief purger 
of the Caucasus; Molotov, who waded 
through the blood baths of the 1930’s to 
negotiate Stalin’s love pact with Hitler. 

These men comprised Stalin’s collective 
leadership. The world that finally caught up 
with that other brutal despot—Hitler—held 
his colleagues as accessories of his bloody 
crimes. ‘Those who shared Hitler’s power 
and triumphs, it was judged, should also 
share his guilt and his extinction. 

Now these Russian Goerings: and Soviet 
Himmlers are trying to save their own necks 
with the biggest lie of all. It is reported that 
Khrushchev wept as he told the Communist 
congress that under Stalin he had often 
feared for his own life. 

Did he weep as he kept killing to prove 
his continuing loyalty to Stalin? Did he 
smile the smile he has beamed throughout 
his Far Eastern travels as he gave the com- 
mand to execute? Where was this butcher, 
now bleating like a lamb, when the Red 
Army officers were shot in the night, when 
the peasants were cut down like wheat? At 
which side of Stalin was he standing, silent 
and smiling, when Victor Alter and Henryk 
Ehrlich were martyred? 

The bloody spots on their hands will not 
out. In the spotlight of the world’s longing 
for peace, they repudiate the paranoic whose 
every wish was theircommand. But they do 
not repudiate his works. 


They have not opened the gates of the 
slave labor camps. They have not ripped 
the gag from speech and press. They have 
not permitted free political parties or free 
trade unions. They have not taken the gun 
out. of the backs of the Russian people. 
They have not smashed the chains with 
which they bound millions in the European 
satellite countries they conquered for the 
greater glory of Stalin. 

Under penalty of death, their subjects will 
have to applaud them. But what more 
despicable creature is there in the world 
than the non-Russian Communist, who 
must now prove his loyalty to the Kremlin 
by echoing the charges which, until now he 
castigated as capitalist propaganda. If 
Stalin’s death was communism’s greatest 
good, what refuge in reason remains for those 
who won the coveted Stalin prizes, who en- 
listed in his peace offensives, who must now 
be immobilized by the fear of that ism 
which, sooner or later, must supplant 
Khrushchevism. 


Not silence. Through silence, the murders 


« and their camp followers prosper and sur- 


vive. Here at home, the full impact of scorn, 
of exposure, of shame must. be directed at 
those who were stupid but dangerous party- 
liners in the past and are ready to be so 
again in the future. In the arena of inter- 
national affairs, peace will not be won by 
good-will tours arranged by the democracies 
for these Russian butchers. Their hands are 
bloody. Their tyrannical purpose is un- 
changed. Wherever they walk, they be- 
smirch freedom. 
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Flood Control and Inserance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

PRESENT STATUS OF FLOOD CONTROL AND 
INSURANCE 
To: The Conference of New England Gov- 
ernors. 
From: Seymour E. Harris for New England 
Governors Textile Committee. 

(1) Recommendations of New England 

governors on September 23, 1955: The gov- 
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ernors recommended expenditures of (a) 
$34.3 million for fiscal year 1957 for flood 
control projects recommended by Army Engi- 
neers and approved by the New England 
governors; (b) $12.45 million for construc- 
tion in 1957 of navigation and beach-erosion 
projects; (c) authorization of an expendi- 
ture of $1.5 million for emergency funds by 
the Chief of Engineers for immediate plan- 
ning of flood-control projects authorized in 
affected or potentially affected areas; (d) a 
supplemental appropriation of $3.5 million 
by next February 15 to start construction of 
such projects; (e) $200,000 to expand and 
expedite the authorized $600,000 New Eng- 
land hurricane survey; (f) $100,000 for 
studies of additional flood protection. 

Total, $52.05 million. 

(2) The report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Flood Control: The following 
table._is reproduced from page 103 of the 
hearings before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report (this was produced by the 
Director of the Budget after needling by the 
committee at the hearings of February 1): 


Accelerated northeast flood-control program, Corps of Engineers 


[Fiscal years; in thousands] 











New obligational au- | New obligational au- 


























os ts in thority requests in 

Number of supplemental 1957 supplemental 

projects Total cost 
Construc- : Construe- 

Planning ae Planning ion 
IIE oie cincincmsinatnube Mine 1 $16, 000 ils none Bote pawl $360 
RN i a ce 7 42, 360 340 9000 3 .nndenssre 7, 866 
New Hampshire_.=...- se iaeculliaieetaesle anna 2 SE Roane 100 $600 1, 250 
ST 8 SESS ES a 1 19 Biswas cutnt Ekitinse nipoatiete 600 
III... 1b ds telitsipmte oem latin inpdtcued y 64, 330 571 300 500 5, 828 
Total New England......-....-- 20| 348,710 1,051 800 1, 100 2 15, 904 
SN ee oo eeemeegenetiere 1 2, 200 On I sce nn lh eliciting ata al 1, 030 
PURO cs Sin Sine nunininnscen= 6 46, 510 455 300 160 4, 000 
Grand total Northeast..........- 27 | 204, 420 | 1, 586 1, 100 | 1, 260 | 20, 934 

1 Includes 2 projects under construction, 3 See note, 


Program and financing 
[In thousands of dollars] 
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Note that the total amount of new obliga- 
tional authority for New England for fiscal 
year 1957 is $17 million against the gover- 
nors’ request of $52 million. (See reserva- 
tions in statement to Congressmen.) (Out- 
lays on flood control are about one-half the 
amounts requested. Note also that the 
budget provides only $3.1 million of the 
$12.45 million requested for navigation and 
beach erosion, and there is apparently $1 
million of the $1.2 million requested for a 
survey of hurricanes.) 

The following colloquy occurred (p. 111) 
between Congressman Curtis of Missouri and 
the Director of the Budget, Mr. Hughes: 

“Representative Curtis. One final detail: 
The chairman, Senator DouGLAsS, was com- 
menting on the flood-control measures, and 
you mentioned that this had been cleared 
with the various governors of the States. 

“I presume you included Governor Ribi- 
coff, of Connecticut. 

“Mr. HucuHes. Oh, yes; there is a regular 
group of New England governors that have 
worked together on this under the chairman- 
ship of Denny Roberts, of Rhode Island. 

“Representative Curtis. The reason I 
wanted to mention it is because it seemed 
to me there was a partisan implication there, 
and I know Governor Ribicoff served with 
me, I served with him, in the House, and 
he is a good Democrat, and I am sure that 
there are no political implications in this. 
I suspect that your statement that they are 
moving ahead as rapidly as possible is accu- 
rate, because I never have yet known any 
Army engineers who are not willing to accept 
funds from the Congress if they can get 
them. 

“Mr. HucHes. This has not been a political 
situation at all. It has been entirely non- 
political. Both parties have been in it, and 
the discussions have been on the basis of 
need and not on the basis of any political 
consideration, to my knowledge.” 

(2) Details of projects in budget, fiscal year 
1957 (pp. 615-618) : 




















1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 
actual | estimate | estimate | actual | estimate | estimate 
be ee 
1, Navigation projects: 3. Flood-contro! projects—Continued 
Housatonic River, Conn_.............----.--- 321 329" 125 (a) Local protection—Continued 
I RII i  erttnged, Uninicdioe nm on enaraeren es dy NR, DOOD ish ope scbebcsdeinnes 487 1, 213 2, 726 
Portland Harbor, Maine_........-.....-.---.- 682 118 540 North Adams, Mass........-...-.-..-- 1 720 2, 000 
Searboro River, Sir eaten eR 205 I Tl ae 600 
ey ne SO NO a wilh one dered ieineenpaanabnadiogen's 500 Worcester diversion, Massachusetts. .|_......-.-].-.-.-..-- x40 
I I i a tte cnn iin inn bs cuineéeanbentne 500 1,000 (6) Reservoirs: 
Portsmouth Harbor, N. H.; and Piscataqua Thomaston Reservoir, Conn_.........}..........}.......--- 360 
River, Maine and N. H......-.----..-------|----0---2- 400 600 Barre Falls Reservoir, Mass...........|..........|_....-...- 1,150 
2. Beach erosion-control projects: | Buffumville Reservoir, Mass___.......|.....-....]_-..-....- 1, 200 
Revere Beach, Mass----...:...-..------------]----------]---------- 7 East Brimfield Reservoir, Mass__.....}.......-..].-...-...- 340 
Winthrop Beach, Mass_-.........--.---- whip Races taarsicigtes 150 60 | Hodges Village Reservoir, Mass_......|_....-.-..|.-.......- 360 
PIII, FES 1B os cennsectionceseacassidppecamnens 130 0 || Otter Brook Reservoir, N. H..........|-.........|-..-2-.--- 1, 250 
3. Flood-control projects: ee Oe. ene Dh ko cudbcléceuseucaia 800 
(a) Local protection: North Springfield Reservoir, Vt_......|_........_|_..-.....- 500 
Hartford, Conn. (Folly Brook unit)...}.--....--- OE6 fon cccess< TOWNS REMTVON, Wee... coco] ons cnncacdbococecnece 420 
Ps MIN hia dita Clea ep evescicc thal peemmasernieaie 227 370 | Waterbury Reservelr, Vt._......0.-.5).2.- 5202-4 c cee 808 
WRIIGUURVINS RAT UEE, Wb. inci hve dl nacececees ibndeances 1, 000 





Listing of local protection projects (p. 
619): 

1. Worcester diversion, Massachusetts. 

2. Woonsocket, R. I. 

Reservoirs: 

1. Thomaston Reservoir, Conn. 


2. East Brimfield Reservoir, Mass. 
3. Hodges Village Reservoir, Mass. 
4. East Barre Reservoir, Vt. 
5. North Springfield Reservoir, Vt. 
6. Townshend Reservoir, Vt. 
7. Waterbury Reservoir, Vt. 





8. Wrightsville Reservoir, Vt. 

(4) Federal flood indemnity program 
(Budget 1957, p. 349) (note that expendi- 
tures of but $25 million are provided for 
1957): 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 








Budget authorizations available: Proposed authorization to expend from public debt receipts... nccsencocecnsccecde-|-cececccceccceces-|-ocnccecccccccece- 


Expenditures and balances: 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations)... 
Obligated balance carried forward.................-.. 


Total expenditures and balances.............--<.- — 






1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 





$100, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 


100, 000, 000 











et 





pil RETA 


1956 
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5. Provision of various flood-insurance bills: 
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Senator LEHMAN Senators KENNEDY-SALTONSTALL Senator CARLSON Staff 
——— — 
1. Administered by-..-...--| Federal Disaster Administration-.} Small Business Administration....| National Disaster Insurance Cor- | Same as KENNEDY-SALTONSTALL, 
5 poration. 
2. Risks covered........---- All kinds of natural disasters | Fleods only-.............--.....-- Floods, tidal wave, earthquakes, | Same as LEHMAN, 
; inclusive of war. hurricanes. 


3. Coverage available.......| Up to $300,000 per policy for | Up to $250,000 per policy for | No limit for personal or real-estate | Up to $60,000 for t to 4 family 


natural disasters and up to 75 


industrial and residential real insurance. 


percent of property value for estate, nothing for personal 


houses and up to $250,000 per 
policy for natural disasters. 


war. Includes personal prop- property. 
erty. . -, 
4. Premium rates..........- Set by Administration; varies | Set by Corporation. Vary with | Same as KENNEDY-SALTONSTALL_| Set by President or his designee. 


with risks for natura] disasters; 


uniform for war. 


5. Payments to policy- | Value minus $200 for natural dis- | Limits to be set by Corporation-.- 


risks and importance of insur- 
ance to general welfare. 


Criteria same as KENNEDY- 
SALTONSTALL, 


Same as KENNEDY-SALTONSTALL..| 100 percent first $1,000 and 80 per- 


holders. asters; 75 percent for war dam- cent amounts in excess of $50,000: 
age. up to 80 percent on amounts in 
5 2 between; no limits on war. 
6. Total liability. .........- $2 billion maximum for natural; | $500 million maximum first 6 | Maximum not specified..........- $2 billion natural; $10 billion war. 
: $10 billion for war damage; no months might rise in 1957 and 

limit for war injuries, ete. 1958. : 

7. Private companies_.....- Sell Federal insurance; write own; | Same as Lehman_._-_......-..----- Alone write disaster insurance | Same as LEHMAN. 
compensated for losses. with Government subsidies. 

6. Wiel. « cccccccnassss $1 billion borrowed from Treasury | Appropriation, premiums, sal- | Treasury buy $50 million of Cor- Do. 


for natural disaster and $10 bil- 


vages, investments, 


lion for war; other money from 


premiums, 


poration stock, 


eee yaya rnc 


Source: Adapted from Congressional Quarterly, Jan. 6, 1956. 


6. Recent developments: The Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has been hold- 
ing hearings on the administration bill, as 
well as on the bill supported by Senators 
LEHMAN and KeENNepDy. Apparently, the 
committee is almost ready (March 22) to 
come>-to some decisions. Matters of dis- 
agreement, among others, include the finan- 
cial participation of States (in the adminis-~ 
tration bill), ceilings of commitments (now 
apparently at $3 billion of coverage), and 
alternative rate structures (actuarial or in- 
fluenced by considerations of public inter- 
est). 

The major differences between the admin- 
istration bill (S. 2862) and the Lehman, 
Kennedy, etc., bill (S. 3137), both under con- 
sideration in February-March 1956, are the 
following: 

1. Coverage per policy is limited to $100,000 
($10,000 residential) in the Lehman bill and 
to $250,000 in the administration bill. 

2. Rates are not based merely on an ac- 
tuarial estimated basis. But the adminis- 
tration bill excludes rates below 60 percent 
of actuarial rates. The Lehman bill would 
set rates consistent with risks as far as pos- 
sible but only to such an extent “as in the 
judgment of the Commissioner shall be con- 
sistent with the aim of offering insurance 
and reinsurance at rates reasonable enough 
to make available to those who need it at 
rates they can afford.” 

3. In the ministration bill, States are 
required to pay half of the differences be- 
tween estimated and offered rates. 

4. Both bills set a maximum ultimately of 
$3 billion of coverage. But the administra- 
tion bill provides only $500 million of Treas- 
ury cash and the Lehman bill, $1.5 billion. 

5. The Lehman bill envisages coverage of 
all disasters ultimately; but in the mean- 
while asks only for a study of disaster in- 
surance. 

At present (March 26) the Congress (Sub- 
committee on Public Works of Appropriation 
Committees) is considering the $141 million 
appropriation for flood control recommended 
by the administration, 





The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, with 
the farm bill being the major topic of 





the day in Congress, I submit for the 
Recorp two editorials of March 27 and 
31 from the New York Times. 

Much effort has been expended on 
the part of some to obscure as effectively 
as possible the real issues of the bill and 
the long-range benefit which would ac- 
crue to the farmer from the carefully 
thought out administration proposals for 
flexible supports and soil bank. 


As one who will vote on this bill, I 
believe I have no choice other than to 
vote for the recommittal of the legisla- 
tion, which, in its present hodgepodge 
form, would raise as many problems as 
it sought to solve. 


The editorials follow: 


[From the New York Times of March 27, 
1956] 


Price SUPPORTS AS AN ISSUE 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson, speaking 
before the National Press Club, declared that, 
so far as he is concerned, he would be prefer- 
ably willing to let the question of flexible 
versus rigid farm supports be an issue in this 
year’s election. “There is more sentiment 
among farmers for flexible price supports 
today,” said he, “than at any time since the 
war.” 

We hope the Secretary is correct in his esti- 
mate of the position of farmers on flexible 
supports. There has never been any question 
im our mind that the American farmer, once 
he perceives clearly the economic implica- 
tions of the issue of flexible supports versus 
high, rigid supports, can be depended upon 
to make the intelligent choice. There have 
been times, however, when we have wondered 
if the Administration has done all that it 
might to force the hand of the politicians 
who promise to guarantee the farmer 90, and 
even 100, percent of parity for his products, 
without telling him what the consequences 
of such price-fixing are going to be in terms 
of his (the farmer’s) longer-term future. 

We are familiar with the arguments for 
flexible price supports, and in our opinion 
they are unanswerable. But if they are 
answerable, it seems to us that it is high time 
that they were answered by one or more of 
our candidates for the Presidential nomina- 
tion who have elected to advocate high, 
rigid supports. Some of the friendly critics 
of Adlai Stevenson have actually suggested 
that in Minnesota he permitted Senator Ke- 
fauver to take the play away from him. Was 
this because Mr. Stevenson advocated flex- 
ible supports? Not atall. It is because while 
the Senator from Tennessee was promising 
the farmers 100 percent of parity for their 
crops Mr, Stevenson had the instinctive hon- 


esty to suggest that high, rigid supports 
might not of themselves solve the farm 
problem. To the best of our knowledge, this 
is the nearest any of the Democratic candi- 
dates, actual and potential, have come to 
holding high, rigid supports up to the light. 





[From the New York Times of March 31, 
1956] 


From Bap TO WorRSE 


Even after the Senate had passed its aim- 
less and self-contradictory version of a farm 
bill on March 19 the President did not aban- 
don hope that Congress would produce a bill 
that reflected to at least a reasonable degree 
the spirit of the administration’s farm pro- 
gram. He apparently felt that the Senate- 
House conference committee, being a small 
group, would take its responsibilities seri- 
ously, even though neither House of Congress 
had seen fit to do so, and, by combining the 
good features and the less undesirable fea- 
tures of the two bills, come up with a work- 
able measure. 

Unfortunately, not only has the committee 
shown no interest in selecting from the two 
measures before it those that bore some 
reJation, however distant, to the administra- 
tion’s program; it seems to have been trying 
to outdo the efforts of those who framed the 
two bills to make a shambles of the compre- 
hensive and integrated program into which 
the administration had put so much thought 
and effort. 

The conference committee began by choos- 
ing the provision for high, rigid price sup- 
ports contained in the House measure over 
the (at least theoretically) flexible support 
provision of the Senate version. That, it was 
to develop, was the tip-off as to what might 
be expected from this group. This vote to 
reject flexible supports, the very heart of 
administration policy, has been followed by 
vote after vote looking in the same general 
direction. Among the gimmicks that have 
been approved since then, though known to 
be opposed by the administration, are the 
dual system of determining “parities,” the 
so-called ‘“two-price” system for . wheat 
(which is really a three-price system, provid- 
ing for both foreign and domestic dumping), 
a similar set-up for rice, a provision for rais- 
ing the price peg under “manufacturing 
milk,” and one for freezing the existing acre- 
age for cotton. 

Not only has the conference version of a 
farm bill become increasingly objectionable 
from the standpoint of the administration 
with each passing day; its deterioration has 
begun to raise questions as to whether it can 
command the support even of the Senate. 
Meanwhile, another question that had be- 
gun to be asked a week ago seems to have 





A2914 
been answered. The question was: “What 
is the conference committee trying to do— 
is it trying to procrastinate so long that it 
will be too late to derive any benefit from 
whatever farm measure should be passed by 
the two houses, or is it trying to confront the 
President with a bill it knows he cannot 
possibly sign with a clear conscience?” At 
this point one might be forgiven for conclud- 
ing that the answer is: “Both.” 





Stevenson Has Just Begun To Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
clear that Adlai Stevenson’s suporters 
have just begun to fight. Three weeks 
ago some commentators were quick to 
declare that Minnesota was a mortal 
blow to his campaign, but for Governor 
Stevenson this election has been a chal- 
lenge and not a defeat. 

There are too many undeniable marks 
of greatness on Adlai Stevenson for his 
party to thrust him into the discard. 
Our times demand vision and the very 
best available leadership—reasons why 
Stevenson is an imperative this year for 
his party and his country. 

The case for the Stevenson candidacy 
was convincingly presented in a recent 
editorial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

I present that editorial herewith: 

Tue STEVENSON SITUATION 

From our Washington bureau Marquis W. 
Childs has now written his second article 
concerning opposition to Adlai E. Stevenson 
within the Democratic Party. 

The gist of what Mr. Childs has reported is 
this: 

Democratic Party chieftains from farm and 
mountain States met in Denver early this 
month to plan presidential campaign strat- 
egy. They agreed that the Democratic nom- 
inee should offer a strong appeal to the farm- 
ers. Because former Governor Stevenson had 
taken a moderate position on farm legisla- 
tion they came to the conclusion that it 
would be necessary to find a new standard 
bearer for 1956. 

These leaders now interpret the Minnesota 
primary as proving them right. Senator 
KEFAUVER, so they say, outran Mr. Stevenson 
because the Tennessean took a more ad- 
vanced position on agricultural price sup- 
ports and the farmers of Minnesota rallied 
to his. stand. 

This is first of all a matter within the 
Democratic Party. Whom the Democrats 
nominate for President is primarily their 
own concern. They will be judged in No- 
vember in terms of how their nominee rates 
by comparison with the Republican nominee. 

But when a major party nominates for the 
presidency it takes a step that is also of con- 
cern to the entire country. For potentially 
that nominee, whomever he may be, is a 
prospective President. Thus the Minnesota 
primary and the deductions from it are mat- 
ters of widespread public interest. 

The former Illinois Governor developed a 
large and devoted following in a short few 
weeks in 1952 because he was something new 
and fresh in contemporary American politics. 
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He pledged himself to “talk sense to the 
American people.” Moreover he kept that 
pledge. He refused to promise more than he 
believed he could deliver. And he did not 
talk one way in one part of the country and 
another way in another part. 

Indeed in the 1952 campaign Mr. Stevenson 
made it very clear in New Orleans that he 
believed that racial discrimination must pass 
from education, employment, and other im- 
portant aspects of democratic life. And he 
let it be known in Texas how he felt about 
having 3 or 4 States gobble up the vast off- 
shore oil wealth of the Nation. 

Adlai Stevenson would be wholly out of 
character if he went about the country prom- 
ising farmers the moon in an effort to be 
nominated. Were he to do so, he probably 
would lose as many votes as he would make. 
Millions of people are for Mr. Stevenson be- 
cause he knows that there are no easy, pat 
solutions, because he invites them to serious, 
hard study of the issues, because he himself 
is the kind of man who will work thought- 
fully and diligently on our problems within 
the framework of our institutions. 

Can it really be true that these very quali- 
ties of sincerity and integrity which com- 
mended Mr. Stevenson after his nomination 
in 1952 should now handicap him in the 1956 
race? If so something has happened to the 
sense of values of his party. 

No one can be sure of how to weigh the 
factors in the Minnesota primary. If thou- 
sands of Republicans voted for Senator 
Keravver to rebuke Democratic Governor 
Freeman and Senator Humpnrey—and the 
number who did so apparently was large— 
the vote was not only not a vote on Mr. Ste- 
venson’s views and policies. It was not even 
a wholly measurable Democratic vote. 

Certainly it would be an irony if a special 
situation in Minnesota started a political 
snowball that rolied up in Florida and Cali- 
fornia where other Stevenson-Kefauver tests 
are yet to come. 

It would be an irony and it could cause the 
Democratic Party to offer less than its best- 
qualified men as its 1956 nominees. Our 
times call for the qualities of statesmanship. 
Folksiness and handshaking have their place 
but alone they are no substitute and never 
will be. 





Our President Is Doing Something for the 
Old Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
all recognize the growing need for a posi- 
tive and specific program for our senior 
citizens, an ever-increasing group. To 
aid in this, I introduced a bill during the 
first Session of this Congress, H. R. 3307, 
and this is one of a number of bills seek- 
ing to offer a solution to the problems 
involved in caring for our old folks. Now 
the President has announced that a Fed- 
eral Council for the Aging will be set up, 
to develop a coordinated policy and give 
the needed impetus to a definite and ac- 
tive program. The following article 
from the Baltimore Sun of April 8 sets 
forth an outline of the problem and the 
plans and I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: ; 
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CouNncIL ON AGING WiLL Be CREATED—PREsI- 
DENT TaKEs Step To Get New UNIT EstTas- 
LISHED 

(By Rodney Crowther) 

WasHINGTON, April 7.—Doing something 
for the old folks—who constitute an ever- 
enlarging percentage of the population—was 
this week recognized as one of the major 
concerns of Government. 

President Eisenhower, taking note of the 
multifarious activities in behalf of the aged 
which are now being carried on by the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, moved to 
create what he named “a Federal Council on 
Aging.” Its task will be to co-ordinate the 
programs. 

So much is being done already for the 
aged by so many departments and agencies 
and so much new is in the process of being 
set up, that the President and other responsi- 
ble officials thought it was time that they 
begin letting their right hands know what 
their left hands are doing. 


REVOLVING CHAIRMANSHIP 


The new council, which is to have a revolv- 
ing chairmanship, will be headed initially 
by Roswell B. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Perkins has 
been at work on proposals for the council for 
more than a year. 

In a letter to a dozen departments and 
agencies, who were asked to name representa- 
tives to the council, President Eisenhower 
made it plain that the aim of the council 
would be to supplement the efforts of the 
agencies already administering programs for 
the aged. " 

The major aim will be to develop a co- 
ordination of policy, of planning and pro- 
graming, so that duplications and much 
waste effort can be avoided. 

The initial move of the new council will be 
to gather together here in the national capi- 
tal some 200 to 300 Federal and State offi- 
cials who currently administer programs for 
the aged. The meeting will be held June 5 


through 7. 


DETAILS NOT COMPLETE 


Secretary Perkins said today that the de- 
tails and the agenda for the gathering have 
not been completed. It has not even been 
decided whether it will be a public or a closed 
meeting, but probably the latter. 

“It will be the function of the council,” 
President Eisenhower said in his letter to 
the departments, “to review existing pro- 
grams in the light of emerging needs, and 
make recommendations to the appropriate 
departments and agencies as to emphasis, 
priorities and provisions for unmet needs. 

“Initiation of new programs and activities, 
and changes in existing policies will remain 
the responsibility of heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies directly affected.” 

Already there are well over a dozen major 
programs for the aged being conducted in 
the fields of health, housing, employment, 
insurance and retirement. Some are strictly 
Federal programs. Many are joint pro- 
grams between the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Recently the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare took a look at what is al- 
ready being done to help the aged and what 
has been proposed for legislative action. 

It adds up to an astounding total of ac- 
tivities affecting in all well over half of the 
14 million persons who are now in the cate- 
gory of aged—that is, over 65. 

The two major programs, both in the so- 
cial security program, are old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program and public assist- 
ance. 

At the beginning of this year, insurance 
benefits were being paid to 6,400,000 persons 
aged 65 and over. This is an increase of 2 
million persons in 2 years. 

Monthly payments to the aged are now 
averaging $78 for a retired worker with no 
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eligible dependents and $130 for a retired 
couple. 
HELP FOR BLIND 

In the field of public assistance, which is 
a Federal-State program, there are cur- 
rently 2,500,000 needy persons 65 and over 
receiving cash assistance. The Federal share 
of grants to States for old-age assistance is 
running around $946 million a year. 

Federal-State assistance is also going to 
the blind—half of these recipients being 
over 65—and to totally and permanently dis- 
abled persons, more than half of whom 
are over 55. 

The Federally aided public assistance pro- 
grams are in operation in every county in the 
United States and in the Territories, 

But besides these major activities many 
other Government programs are aimed at 
helping the aged. 

The 1954 tax-revision act gave a credit for 
retirement income from public and private 
pension plans. Allowable deductions for 
medical expenses were liberalized, affecting 
older persons particularly. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

The Department of Labor has initiated a 
broad program of research and action toward 
helping older persons find employment. 

Approximately 3 million of the over-65 are 
gainfully employed and projects under way to 
offer job opportunities to the aged are ex- 
pected to cause a steady increase in the fig- 
ure. 

There has been an intensification of re- 
search in the field of chronic disease, also 
of great benefit to the aged. 

Since 1953 appropriations for medical re- 
search have increased from $51 million to 
$93 million. 

Under the 1954 amendments to the Fed- 
eral-State hospital-construction program a 
new emphasis has been given to construc- 
tion of chronic-disease hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes, it has been pointed out. These 
offer the aged long-term care at a lower 
cost per patient-day than the general hos- 
pital. 

MANY PROPOSALS MADE 


Vocational-rehabilitation programs have 
made vast strides in the last few years, 
benefiting thousands of aged. Since 1954 
the number of persons rehabilitated annu- 
ally has tripled. 

Many proposals have been made for en- 
larging some of these programs and adding 
new ones. 

For example, Congress has been asked for 
added funds for programs to provide broader 
employment opportunities. An increase in 
Federal funds of over $4 million has been 
asked for vocational rehabilitation programs. 

Congress has been asked for increased 
support for Labor Department activities 
aimed at broadening job opportunities for 
elderly workers. 

Legislation is now pending to broaden 
social-security coverage and make it vir- 
tually universal. 

The administration has asked Congress 
for an increase of $27,400,000 in appropria- 
tions over the current year for the National 
Institutes of Health. Of this, $3,100,000 is for 
heart research and related activities; $7,300,- 
000 is for cancer research; over $2,400,000 is 
asked for arthritis research. 

As for the special problems of mental ill- 
ness, the budget submitted to Congress asks 
an increase of $3,600,000 im research and re- 
lated activities and, contingent on recom- 
mended legislation, $1,500,000 for a pro- 
gram of grants to the States for special dem- 
onstration projects in treatment of mental 
illness. 

Health services to the aged are also being 
expanded and improved. Legislation has 
been requested for additional public assist- 
ance grants, to be matched by the States, for 
paying medical-care costs of indigent older 
persons. 
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Oil and Gas Leasing Regulations for the 
National Wildlife Refuges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Mr. Charles L. 
Horn, chairman, Minnesota Emergency 
Conservation Committee, Minneapolis, 
Minn., addressed to Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Wesley A. D’Ewart on 
March 27, 1956, regarding oil and gas 
leasing regulations for the national 
wildlife refuges. 

The letter follows: 

MINNESOTA EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 27, 1956. 
Mr. WESLEY A. D’Ewakrt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
United States Department of the 

Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. D’Ewart: We thank you for 
your letter of March 21 in which you make 
further comment with reference to the pro- 
gram of the Department of Interior regard- 
ing oil and gas leasing regulations for the 
national wildlife refuges. You state that 
the leasing regulations are ground rules for 
the application of laws established by Con- 
gress. We agree and wish to add that the 
laws have been on the statutes since 1920. 
However, it is well to bear in mind that the 
Secretary has discretion in the issuing of 
leases and the records will show that only 
11 were issued during the 33 years prior 
to 1953. Both former Secretary Wilbur and 
former Secretary Ickes refused to issue some 
leases on refuges and their action was up- 
held by the courts. 

You make much of the regulations em- 
ployed by the Michigan Department of 
Conservation for safeguarding wildlife lands 
in that State and state that there has been 
no loss of wildlife values on the Michigan 
refuge lands because of oil and gas develop- 
ment over a period of several years. May 
we say in reply that there is always danger 
from leaks, even with the big operators 
who are reliable but what about the wild- 
catters? There is also interference with 
trucks, drilling rigs, seismograph explosions 
and other exploratory activities, as well as 
serving pumps always are a nuisance and 
are not compatible with wildlife. Even 
when there are no direct losses, leasing is 
not good. 

By your letter you would have us believe 
that the leasing program has been a minor 
one, even though 577 leases have been 
granted, not 89 as first reported. It would 
appear that these additional several hundred 
leases were issued without the knowledge 
or consent of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and, therefore, your statement that all of 
thé leases have had the approval of the 
Service would appear to be groundless. 

There has also been a reference made to 
the “stop order” that Secretary McKay was 
supposed to have had in effect. It is a mat- 
ter of record that within a month after you 
testified before the House Committee the 
Department admitted to 495 more leases. 

We acknowledge that the Secretary has 
the authority under the basic law, but it 
is our opinion that the Secretary could have 
exercised the same rigid control as was main- 
tained by his predecessors. As a matter of 
fact, there is no justification from the stand- 
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point of supply of oil, for the Department's 
own records show that the oil industry is 
refraining from pumping 1% million barrels 
of oil per day now from producing wells 
due to economic reasons. 

In reviewing the program of the Depart- 
ment of Interior for the past 3 years, we 
can express no surprise over the position 
taken by the Secretary with reference to 
these gas and oil leases. The leasing pro- 
gram is in keeping with the Department's 
policy on all natural resources: Its hydro- 
power policy, its Indian land policy, its Cali- 
fornia duck-baiting policy. During these 
3 years practically nothing has been held 
sacred, including our parks and our monu- 
ments, and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has lost many of its key career men, and 
their places have been filled by old men 
turned out of administrative positions in 
several States. It has been a 3-year 
program of the Government by edict insofar 
as the Interior Department is concerned; 
the two most glaring examples being that of 
the edict on the sale of Indian land and the 
edict of opening inviolate game areas estab- 
lished by statute to wildcatters. 

Lastly, you 'make mention of the fact that 
the revised oil and gas regulation for na- 
tional wildlife refuges has been tn effect 
now for more than 3 months, and during 
that period no leasing has been done except 
on the Lacassine National Wildlife Refuge 
in Louisiana. You are right. The reason 
for this, of course, is because opposition be- 
came so strong that the Department had 
to call a halt. However, there are about 300 
applications on file and it is a matter of 
record that the Department disregarded its 
own “stop order” and it may be assumed 
that it will go ahead again when it can. 

Sincerely, 
MINNESOTA EMERGENCY CON- 
SERVATION COMMITTEE. 





A Bill To Amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill to amend the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 requiring 
that no civilian aircraft should be oper- 
ated within the territorial limits of the 
United States, unless the owner thereof 
has given proof of his ability to respond 
in damages in such amounts as the 
Board shall prescribe, for the death or 
injury to any persons or damage to prop- 
erty resulting from the operation of 
such aircraft for which the owner 
thereof may be liable. 

Commercial airlines adequately pro- 
tect the public in this regard. However, 
the rise in the number of privately 
owned civilian aircraft with its concur- 
rent rise in accidents have caused a 
problem somewhat similar, although 
smaller, to that involving the use and 
operation of automobiles. 

Many thousands of our citizens have 
been maimed and killed, and their prop- 
erty destroyed in accidents involving the 
use of privately owned airplanes. Ade- 
quate compensation for such damage 
has not been forthcoming due to the 
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fact that many private owners of such 
aircraft are not financially responsible. 
This has resulted in economic privation 
and permanent suffering of the victims 
of these accidents who have found them- 
selves with uncollectible judgments or 
claims. 

This bill will provide adequate pro- 
tection for the public in such situations. 





Fluoridation of Drinking Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 - 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I inolude a letter 
from F. B. Exner, M. D., F. A. C. R., 316 
Medical and Dental Building, Seattle, 


Wash., to Dr. Leona Baumgartner, com- 


missioner of health, New York, N. Y., 

relative to the fluoridation of public 

drinking water in the State of New York. 
Dr. Exner’s letter is as follows: 


SEATTLE, WaSH., April 6, 1956. 
Dr. Lzona BAUMGARTNER, 
Commissioner of Health, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. BaumMGaRTNER: There appear to 
be points on which it is necessary to set the 
record straight. A letter bearing your signa- 
ture, and dated March 27, says: 

“As to the Exner material, we did have a 
copy of Dr. Exner’s letter submitted to Mayor 
Wagner shortly after our report appeared.” 

Your letter of transmittal to the mayor, 
relative to your report, was dated October 24. 
My report was sent in three installments-— 
in May, August, and October. -Only the last 
was received after your report was sent. Yet 
your report was largely composed of material 
which was completely discredited in my first 
two installments, and no attempt was made 
to refute my evidence. 

Your letter of March 27 goes on to say: 

“In it, Dr. Exner repeated the viewpoint he 
expressed during the 1952 Delaney hearings, 
but it had no new material.” 

I did not testify before the Delaney com- 
mittee. It is not viewpoints but facts that 
concern us. And my report contained a vast 
amount of new material. 

Moreover, I did testify before the Wolver- 
ton committee in 1954. That testimony was 
available to you, and is sufficient to discredit 
your report completely, yet you made no at- 
tempt to refute or answer it. 

Another letter bearing your signature, 
dated April 2, says: 

“A hasty glance shows that with many 
articles coming from Dr. Exner it contains 
instances of material quoted out of context 
and of earlier references which have been 
refuted later on.” : 

In case you didn’t know, all quotations 
are out of context; and this is never grounds 
for criticism unless the omissions are such as 
to subvert the meaning. This cannot be 
revealed at a hasty glance, but only by care- 
ful comparison with the originals. I have 
encouraged this by giving exact references 
to my sources; and if you had investigated 
you would have found that the originals are 
even more damning than space permitted 
me to demonstrate, even by quotation. 

You will also note that I have used exact 
and extensive quotations, just to avoid any 
possible charge of distortion or quoting out 
of context; whereas your report consists al- 
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most wholly of unsubstantiated claims, and 
of indirect quotations, without exact refer- 
ences, and often distorted almost beyond 
recognition. 

As for the “earlier references which have 
been refuted later on,” I fail to see how this 
strengthens your case, since they are the 
reports on which: ‘your report is based; and 
since, moreover, my purpose in quoting them 
has been to demonstrate their complete lack 
of reliability. If it is true that they have 
also been refuted by others, that merely adds 
weight to my report, and invalidates yours 
even more completely. 

As an example of your uncritical accept- 
ance of questionable statements, on page 24 
you say: “The Bartlett group showed ‘no 
clinically significant physiological or func- 
tional effects resulted from. prolonged inges- 
tion of water containing excessive fluoride, 
except for dental fluorosis.”” If you had 
examined the actual data, you would know 
that the death rate in the upper middle-age 
group of subjects (50-65 years) was more 
than 6 times as high in Bartlett as in the 
control city of Cameron. 

Perhaps death is not a “clincially signifi- 
cant physiological or functional effect” or, 
on the other hand, perhaps the difference 
was not caused by fluoride. The point is, 
however, that no attempt was made to prove 
that it was not. The difference, like many 
other differences that were found, was sim- 
ply ignored. And, on February 29, 1956, Dr. 
Arnold, of the Public Health Service, ad- 
mitted that this was the only study of the 
effects of fluoride on adults, on which the 
claims of safety are based. 

As I pointed out to the mayor, in my open 
letter of January 20 (published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for January 26, page 
A833), Dr. Dean, father of fluoridation, was 
forced to admit under oath that charts he 
had presented in evidence to the California 
Public Utilities Commission contained data 
he knew to be worthless when he made the 
charts. Yet he has published the same 
charts in the January 1956 issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Dental Association as 
evidence of the safety and effectiveness of 
fiuoridation. 

You used conclusions from the same data 
in your report, yet if you had read my re- 
port, or examined the original data, you 
would have known they were worthless. You 
did neither, or you just didn’t care. 

On page 6 of your report, you say: “In gen- 
eral, fluoridation involves the supplementary 
daily ingestion of about 1 milligram of fluor- 
ide ion per person.” 

If we are talking about people and not 
averages, this means that everybody drinks 
about a quart of water a day, and you don’t 
have to be a scientist to know that that isn’t 
true. Water consumption from the public 
supply varies so widely that any effect of 
fluoride which occurs frequently enough to 
be recognized when there are 10 or even 
15 parts per million of fluoride in the water, 
will occur occasionally where there is 1 part 
per million. In other words we can know 
that in any large population, some_of the 
people will be seriously poisoned by the rec- 
ommended concentration of fluoride. 

This was why 1.0 ppm was set as the maxi- 
mum tolerance for fluoride in a public-water 
supply, by PHS in 1942, and there have been 
no proofs of greater safety since. There is, 
in fact, more evidence that this amount is 
dangerous than there was at that time. 

In your letter of April 2, you say “So far we 
have not found a single case in which harm- 
ful effects have been proven.” 

In the first place, the burden rests on 
you to prove that what you propose is safe, 
rather than on those who object to poison 
in their water to prove it dangerous. Nosuch 
proof is offered, only third hand opinions 
based on discredited evidence. 2 

If you had looked, however, you could have 
found evidence of harm. Cases of mild 
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fluorosis are now Officially reported from 
Newburgh. (See JADA, vol. 52, pp. 321-2.) 
Mild fluorosis is the kind you tell us will 
never be found with fluoridation. Dean’s 
1934 classification was used, according to 
which, in mild fluorosis: : 

“The white, opaque areas on the surfaces 
of the teeth involve at least half the tooth 
surface. The surfaces of molars, bicuspids, 
and cuspids subject to attrition show thin 
white layers worn off and the bluish shades 
of underlying normal enamel. Faint brown 
stains are sometimes apparent, generally on 
the upper incisors.” 

Such teeth are so disfigured you can see 
it from across the room; and the brown stain, 
which is faint in children, because progres- 
sively darker and disfiguring as long as the 
teeth are retained. 

The disfigurement, however, is the least 
important part of the damage. It was pro- 
duced by actual poisoning of the enamel- 
forming cells of the tooth bud while the 
tooth was forming and before it erupted. 
And we now know that at the same time 
that the tooth buds were poisoned, other 
body cells were poisoned and other func- 
tions were disturbed. The enamel damage 
is the most obvious, and one of the earliest 
effects to become evident. Other effects may 
take 40 years to give trouble, but that only 
makes them more treacherous, not less 
serious. 

When the experimenters at Newburgh say 
the mottling they have produced is not 
objectionable, they do not mean that it is 
not objectionable to those who have it. They 
mean that they, themselves, do not object 
to causing harm to that many people. In 
fact, a spokesman for the Public Health 
Service said, in 1951: 

“The criterion we have been using is that 
if there is some 10 to 20 percent fluorosis in 
the community, that would not be objection- 
able because in those places the degree of 
intensity is not greater than the accepted 
definition of mild” (4th annual conference 
of State Dental Directors, p. 65). 

If you investigate, you will be forced to 
the conclusion that these things are true. 
Then you should certainly withdraw your 
recommendation to flouridate. 

If you fail to do so, we can only conclude 
that you, like the Public Health Service, are 
willing to cause positive harm to 1 person in 
5 in the hope of conferring a hypothetical 
benefit on some portion of the remainder. 
If such is your attitude, New York City is 
badly in need of a new health commissioner— 
one with a conscience, and who will take her 
duties seriously. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. B. EXner, 
M. D., F. A. C. R. 

SEATTLE, WasH. 

P. S.—Since this is a matter of grave public 
concern, I shall have to make this an open 
letter. F. B. E. 





Serious Situation Facing New England 
Textile Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

At a breakfast meeting of the New England 
Senators and Representatives with members 
of the New England Governors’ Textile Com- 
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mittee today, Seabury Stanton, industry 
member from Massachusetts and chairman of 
the executive committee of Berkshire Hath- 
away, inc., outlined the serious situation 
which faces the textile industry as a result 
of ever-increasing Japanese textile imports 
into the United States. 

Mr. Stanton said that imports of countable 
cotton cloths from Japan had tripled between 
1953 and 1955 and that Japanese exports to 
this country in January and February of this 
year were at a rate almost doubled that of 
last year. He pointed out that in the case 
of certain New England fabrics, such as vel- 
veteens and ginghams, the Japanese were 
supplying from 50 to 80 percent of the Amer- 
ican market. 

During the last quarter of 1955 when the 
new low tariff rates were first in effect, the 
Japanese imports greatly alarmed the indus- 
try, but because of a slight lift in the general 
textile activity during that period, the sig- 
nificance of these imports was not generally 
understood by the public. With business 
currently declining and prices being de- 
pressed, the increasing imports are going to 
cause and aggravate unemployment and 
short time. Some mills have already cur- 
tailed in New England and elsewhere as a 
result of this situation. Berkshire Hatha- 
way, which operates 14 mills in New Eng- 
land, will have to curtail production unless 
relief from this situation is secured promptly. 

Stanton termed as irresponsible the poli- 
cy of the Government in reducing the tariffs 
and encouraging unrestricted Japanese im- 
ports at a time when employment was fall- 
ing and earnings are low in the textile in- 
dustry. “The Federal Government should be 
thinking of ways to correct the depression 
in the industry rather than to aggravate it,” 
he said. “Repeated denials by Government 
officials that the industry is considered ex- 
pendable is beginning to have a hollow 
sound,” said Stanton, “as layoffs and cur- 
tailment continue and Japanese textile em- 
ployment, profits, and production rise. 

“The textile industry wants to share in 
the dynamic American economy and the 
workers feel that they should share in the 
rising standards. This can nevér be accom- 
plished so long as our Government adopts 
a laissez faire attitude toward cheap, low 
wage Japanese competition. We should 
strive to bring the Japanese up to our level 
and not drag American industry down to 
their level,” he said. 





Catholics and the International Labor 
Organization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Penusylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including the statement of 
the Catholic Association fér Interna- 
tional Peace concerning the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

You will recall that this International 
Labor Organization has been under fire 
from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ representative, Mr. Wil- 
liam L. McGrath. 

I have, of course, been a strong ad- 
yvocate of the ILO after my experiendées 
as a participant on four different oc- 
casions, 
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The statement follows: 

CATHOLICS AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION—POoOLIcy STATEMENT BY THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC LIFE 


The International Labor Organization 
(ILO), one of the oldest of the so-called 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, 
is currently being subjected to severe criti- 
cism in certain circles in the United States 
on the grounds that the organization is now 
dominated by the Soviet Union and some of 
her satellites and is being used by the Com- 
munists for their own evil purposes. Within 
recent weeks this criticism has taken the 
form of an outright demand that the United 
States withdraw fromm the ILO. The extreme 
nature of this criticism and the persistence 
with which it is being repeated and publi- 
cized have forced a number of American 
Catholics to make a searching examination 
of conscience with regard to the ILO. The 
question inevitably arises: If the ILO, as is 
claimed, is really an instrument of Com- 
munist expansion, should not the United 
States break away even at the risk of destroy- 
ing the Organization? 

THE ISSUES CONFRONTING CHRISTIANS 


The Catholic Association for International 
Peace cannot stand aside in this controversy. 
Participation in international life is a duty 
imposed by numerous directives issued by the 
Supreme Pontiff himself, and cannot be 
evaded by any conscientious Catholic. More- 
over, it is incumbent on all of us to try to 
promote the cause of international peace. 
On the other hand, we do not want peace on 
any terms, and the means we employ to 
secure it must be adapted to the aims we 
seek. In other words, we must ask our- 
selves whether or not the ILO as at present 
constituted is an adequate instrument 
whereby Catholics, in cooperation with other 
men of good will, can promote international 
peace. 

HOPES PLACED IN THE ILO 


The ILO, which was established imme- 
diately after World War I, is the outcome 
of a generous idea, which opened up great 
hopes for the future. The representatives 
of employers, workers, and government had 
never previously met together at the inter- 
national level to discuss questions of com- 
mon concern unless their immediate inter- 
ests were at stake. The founders of the 
International Labor Organization hoped to 
provide them with an international forum 
where, if possible, labor problems could be 
studied objectively and conflicting points 
of view could be frankly discussed in an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect. The purpose 
of the discussions is not to pass laws at the 
international level, nor to amend the laws 
of individual countries behind the backs of 
their respective parliaments or legislatures, 
nor even to impose regulations on the coun- 
tries concerned. The ILO issues no binding 
instructions; it works by means of persua- 
sion. Nonetheless its influence is very real. 
As was noted by the Most Reverend Patrick 
A. O’Boyle, archbishop of Washington, a few 
years ago: “The ILO * * * is a living proof 
of the fact that it is possible for the nations 
of the world to cooperate with one another 
on behalf of the international common 
good.” 

The ILO is a meeting place for men with 
widely differing backgrounds, not only by 
reason of their social position (as Govern- 
ment officials, company directors, employers, 
wage earners, etc.), but also by reason of 
their political and religious opinions. This 
wide range enables the most conflicting 
opinions to be compared, and this in itself 
is conducive to better understanding and 
mutual confidence. 

e ILO can take pride in its contribution 
to the development of human relations in 
industry. It is, as has been said, an inter- 
national forum, where men of good will 
who beileve that social progress ought to 
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be the fruit of joint cooperation among the 


parties concerned contribute their hopes, 
their knowledge, and their experience in an 
effort to solve their problems and promote 
the general welfare. In the words of a for- 
mer United States employer-delegate: “The 
ILO has served as a valuable forum for the 
presentation of progressive ideas on modern 
capitalism, on facilitating cooperation be- 
tween management and labor.” 

An organization of this kind was not 
launched without long preparation. The 
Peace Conference at the end of the First 
World War did not lightly establish an offi- 
cial institution to deal with labor problems 
by means of international discussion. It did 
not require the peoples to accept an admin- 
istrative body for which they felt no need. 
The International Labor Organization is the 
result of efforts stretching back for more 
than half a century. 

The deplorable consequences of industrial- 
ization were clear to thinkers and states- 
men as well as to the leaders of the workers 
and of industry; but unregulated competi- 
tion made it impossible to adopt the meas- 
ures that were needed in to name of com- 
mon humanity. 

The leaders of the Catholic social move- 
ment were acutely aware of this. As early 
as 1884, Monsignor Mermillod founded an 
international union in Fribourg, which met 
once a year to discuss current problems in 
the field of labor-management relations and 
in the field of social legislation. In 1887 
the Swiss Descurtins urged the Federal Coun- 
cil of his country to call an international 
conference to organize an International 
Labor Conference. It was this which led 
to the Berlin Conference of 1890, at which 
the Holy See was represented by Bishop Kopp, 
of Breslau. 

The year 1891 marked the appearance of 
Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical, Rerum Novarum, 
which called upon Catholics everywhere to 
work for a worldwide solution to the labor 
problem. Moreover, in the early years of 
this century, the Holy See sent an official 
representative to the meetings of the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation, 
and regularly made a financial contribution 
to it. It did so because participation by the 
church in an international effort to assist 
the workers and to bring about a far-reach- 
ing settlement of labor problems was the 
logical outcome of her social teaching. 

The influence of the Catholic social move- 
ment on the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization was, moreover, 
acknowledged by the first Director-General 
of the International Labor Office, who wrote, 
at the time of the promulgation of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno: “The ILO is well aware that 
it is not a spontaneous creation, or the re- 
sult of a sudden burst of enthusiasm, but 
rather that it owes it origin to efforts car- 
ried out over the years to bring about a close 
and active union of all the forces that 
followed the same ideals. The seed was 
sown in fertile soil which had been care- 
fully prepared by workers who were devoted 
to social justice, among them those who 
took their inspiration from the encyclical 
Rerum Novarum.” 

Pope Pius XI himself made a similar 
statement in Quadragesimo Anno: “Fur- 
thermore,” he said, “after the terrible war, 
when the statesman of the leading nations 
were attempting to restore peace on the 
basis of a thorough reform of social con- 
ditions, did not they, among the norms 
agreed upon to regulate in accordance with 
justice and equity the labor of the workers, 
give sanction to many points that so re- 
markably coincide with Leo’s principles and 
instructions as to seem consciously taken 
therefrom?” 

These being the origins of the ILO, it is 
not surprising that Catholics from all 
countries should have played an active part 
in its work, and that from time to time some 
of the delegations of the organization should 
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have included priests as well as laymen. 
While they cannot all be named here, men- 
tion should be made of a name of which 
Americans are justly proud—that of Msgr. 
Francis J. Haas, later Bishop of Grand 
Rapids, Mich—who was chosen by the 
American Federation of Labor as a member 
of its workers’s delegation to the Philadel- 
phia Conference in 1944 (a unique case in 
the annals of the ILO). 


QUESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


At the present time, however, several 
questions arise in the minds of many Cath- 
olics in our own country. Does not the 
work of Catholics within the ILO—however 
admirable it may have been—belong to the 
past? Has not the situation changed since 
the Soviet Union and her satellites have be- 
come members of the ILO? Does not their 
membership in the organization provide 
them with a forum for expounding their 
own ideas and spreading their propaganda? 
May Catholics continue to work in an or- 
ganization in which Communists are assoc- 
iated with them? Does this not ignore the 
clear warning of the Holy Father, in his 
encyclical, Divini Redemptoris, that “No 
person who wishes to preserve Christian 
civilization may collaborate with com- 
munism in any way whatsoever”? Does 
Catholic participation in the ILO violate 
the Decreee of the Holy Office of July 1949, 
which forbids Catholics, under ecclesiastical 
penality, to promote or support commu- 
nism? 

A REALISTIC SOLUTION 

It is true that the Communists have 32 
votes out of a potential 280 votes in the ILO 
Annual Conference, and that they are rep- 
resented in the ILO governing body in the 
ratio of 1 to 39. We must also keep in mind 
that in the international labor field there 
are, besides the Communists, others who are 
either steeped in or tinged with Marxian 
doctrine. Nevertheless, the ILO is not a 
Communist organization or a Communist- 
dominated organization. Catholic partici- 
pation in the ILO—and the same may be 
said for United States participation in gen- 
eral—is directed toward making the prin- 
ciples of social justice prevail in the inter- 
national field. When Communists appear 
on the scene, are we to withdraw and make 
@ weak surrender without a fight? 

Here in the ILO we have the whole world 
of labor represented. When we work to 
protect the truth and show that it is only on 
the basis of sound principles of social justice 
that labor can find an answer to its problems 
and preserve the freedoms and dignity of the 
individual, are we not contending against 
communism and Marxism? If the ILO were 
to become an instrument or agency of com- 
munism or Marxism, then indeed we should 
be the first to denounce it and to recommend 
that the United States withdraw from it. As 
long, however, as it remain what it is, we 
should remain in it and contend for what is 
right. We have a duty as a nation to make 
our contribution to the international family 
of nations. In doing this, we must not be 
merely negative in opposing what is false, 
but also constructive in trying to make sound 
principles prevail. 

Instead of advocating withdrawal, it would 
be preferable for American Catholics to in- 
sist that the United States participate in the 
ILO in a constructive, intelligent, and whole- 
hearted manner, accepting its full share of 
responsibility for shaping the activities of 
the organization so as to promote social jus- 
tice and international peace. This requires 
the cooperation of Americans from all walks 
of life who can work together with imagina- 
tion and common sense—of government offi- 
cials, trade unionists, and employers. Our 
government should accept, not evade, its re 
sponsibility in the matter of conventions on 
labor standards. Our government, employer, 
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and worker delegations should seize the op- 
portunity to use the ILO as a forum to pro- 
mote social progress and to stimulate the 
improvement of social and economic condi- 
tions in less developed countries. It is time 
to go forward and assume leadership, not to 
withdraw and allow the Communist bloc to 
benefit from our default. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE HOLY SEE 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that Catholics who are interested in this con- 
troversy will want to keep in mind that the 
Holy See, as already indicated, has been one 
of the ILO’s strongest supporters from the 
very beginning of the organization. In No- 
vember 1954, the Holy Father enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed the members of the ILO 
governing body in a special audience at the 
Vatican and, echoing the sentiments of his 
predecessor, vigorously endorse the impor- 
tant work that they are doing for the cause 
of social justice. “Over the past 30 years 
and more,” His Holiness said, “you have pa- 
tiently and untiringly built up an achieve- 
ment of which you can justly be proud.” 

In January of the present year, Father Job- 

lin, a French Jesuit, was appointed to the 
staff of the ILO, replacing Father Albert Le- 
Roy, S. J., a veteran member of the ILO 
secretariat. Father Joblin’s appointment 
was made with the advice and consent of the 
Holy See, long after the problem of Commu- 
nist representation in the ILO became a pub- 
lic issue. This obviously indicates that the 
Holy See is not prepared to withdraw its sup- 
port of the organization. 
‘ In summary, the Communist problem in 
the ILO is admittedly a serious one, but 
surely it can be handled by methods less 
drastic than the withdrawal of the United 
Staes from the organization. As a matter of 
fact, United States withdrawal would only 
make matters worse and would play directly 
into the hands of the Communists. In the 
absence of the United States, the Soviet 
Union and her satellites could the more easily 
use the ILO as a sounding board for their 
own propaganda to the embarrassment not 
only of the United States but of all the 
other countries of the free world. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the Soviet 
Union and her satellites have come into the 
ILO precisely for the purpose of destroying 
the organization. It is our judgment that 
United States withdrawal would help them 
to achieve this end. 





India Questions Advisability of 
United States Aid Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been considerable 
comment at home and abroad regarding 
our foreign aid program and especially 
the application of it to India. 

As a part of my remarks I am includ- 
ing an article that appeared in the 
Times of India under date of January 
18, 1956. It is a statement by one Mr. 
J. J. Singh. Members of Congress who 
are interested in a viewpoint which has 
not often been expressed by nationals 
of other governments will be interested, 
I am sure, in the statement by Mr. 
Singh. 
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The article follows: 

REFUSAL OF UNITED STATES AID WILL ENHANCE 
InpIA’s PRESTIGE—Mnkr. J. J. SINGH’s STATE- 
MENT 
Mr. J. J. Singh, president of the India 

League of America, said in New Delhi on 

Tuesday that India should decline any more 

aid from the United States as acceptance of 

it, he felt, contributed to a worsening of 

Indo-American relations. 

Mr. Singh, who has worked for Indo- 
American understanding for many years, 
said the aid created certain expectancies in 
the United States, which India was rightly 
not willing to meet, and this in turn created 
disappointment and bitterness in America. 

India could do without United States aid, 
he argued in a statement and declarea she 
would increase. her national prestige if she 
declined it. 

Mr. Singh, who has been touring India for 
the past 2 months and is returning to Amer- 
ica shortly, said he was equally against re- 
ceiving aid from Communist countries and 
added, “Our slogan from now on should be: 
Trade but not aid.” 

The following is the text of Mr. Singh’s 
statement: 

“After mature consideration and study of 
the matter for the past 2 years, I have 
come to the conclusion that India should 
thank the United States for the aid so far 
received but decline to accept any more aid 
from the United States henceforth. I pro- 
pose this because I am dedicated to the 
cause of creating better understanding be- 
tween the people of India and the people of 
America, 

“FRAYED RELATIONS 


“It is a well-recognized fact that rela- 
tions between India and America are not too 
happy. I wish to suggest that one of the 
causes for the frayed relations is the fact 
that India receives United States aid. This 
creates certain expectancies in the United 
States which India is rightly not willing to 
meet. That, in its turn, creates disap- 
pointment and bitterness in America, thus 
worsening Indo-American relations. 

“Can India do without United States aid? 
I think she can, even though India badly 
needs foreign exehange for her second 5-year 
plan. There is a gap of approximately $1,600,- 
000,000 between what India needs and what 
she expects to be able to raise. But this gap 
is not going to be filled by America. In the 
next 5 years, the most India may expect to 
get from the United States Government, 
either in the form of aid or loan, is about 
$300 million. 

“In 1956, fiscal, the United States Gov- 
ernment asked the United States Congress 
to appropriate $72 million for India. This 
figure was cut down by the United States 
Congress to $60 million. And, but for the 
urgent entreaties of the United States Am- 
bassador in. New Delhi, Mr. John Sherman 
Cooper, this sum would have been further 
cut by $10 million. 

“From all indications and information 
available, it would be correct to assume that 
future aid will remain at the present level. 
This is further confirmed by President Eisen- 
hower’s budget message of January 16. It 
would be wrong to assume that if the Demo- 
cratic Party were to come into power after 
the 1956 presidential elections, American aid 
to India will be substantially increased. 

* “According to the American system of Gov- 
ernment, all funds must be appropriated by 
the United States Congress. The President 
and the executive branch of the Government 
can only make requests. As a result of my 
study of United States congressional circles, 
I can boldly state that economic aid to India 
will not substantially increase, whether the 
Democrats are in power or the Republicans 
are in power. The fact is that American tax- 
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payers are sick and tired of shelling out their 
money to foreign countries and particularly 
to countries which are not in their corner. 
And India is not in their corner. 

“Will America be offended if India declined 
to take this aid? I can give an emphatic 
‘no,, as an answer. Not only will most 
Americans welcome such a move by India 
but it will increase our national prestige. 
Instead of being treated as ‘ungrateful 
beggars’ we will be treated with more dignity 
and respect. 

“This is not to say that the overwhelming 
majority of the American press, which at- 
tacks us mercilessly today, will all of a sud- 
den end its tirade against us. But, at least, 
no one will be able to accuse us of ‘taking ad- 
vantage of the cold war.’ Nor will they be 
able to say that while we are taking money 
from the United States, we are siding with 
the Communist bloc to the detriment of the 
United States. 

“BURMA’S CASE 


“Burma has declined to take United States 
aid. Ever since that day, Burma’s stock and 
prestige has gone up in America. Burma is 
as much a ‘neutral’ as India is, but one sel- 
dom sees Burma being attacked for her 
neutrality in America while we are con- 
stantly flayed on that score. 

“A certain progressive section of American 
opinion as represented by the former United 
States Ambassador at New Delhi, Mr. Chester 
Bowles, is strongly in favor of the continu- 
ance of United States aid to India. This 
group feels that if India—a democratic re- 
public—fails to build herself up economi- 
cally, industrially and otherwise, and if, on 
the other hand, Communist China, a dicta- 
torship, succeeds in her efforts to build her- 
self economically and industrially, a danger- 
ous example will have been set for the under- 
developed countries of Asia, who might then 
adopt totalitarian methods to achieve their 
ends. 

“Basically, the argument is correct. But 
in practice, it does not stand scrutiny. Is 
it being contended that if India did not re- 
ceive 50 or 60 million dollars annually from 
the United States, she will go Communist? 
The second 5-year plan envisages an ex- 
penditure of almost $14 billion in both the 
public and private sectors. Surely no one, 
American or Indian, can believe that out of 
this gigantic sum of $14 billion, the lack of 
$300 million from America will be the decid- 
ing factor whether India remains a democ- 
racy or becomes a Communist state. 

“I must add that I am not opposed to 
India receiving economic help from interna- 
tional organizations, voluntary agencies, 
foundations, etc. Nor am I opposed to 
American private enterprise investing in 
India on our terms, or American industrial- 
ists, selling us machinery plants and other 
capital goods on a mutually suitable credit 
basis. I am opposed only to United States 
Government aid which has to be legislated 
and at which time United States Senators 
and Congressmen and the press have a field 
day attacking our leaders and our country. 
I am not being chauvinistic when I say that 
the time has come when we should think of 
our national honor and not expose ourselves 
any more to untempered tirades against us 
by continuing to take this aid.” 

“Besides these considerations, our genera- 
tion will have a legacy of great faith and 
confidence if we were to build up our coun- 
try without outside aid. Therefore, I am 
equally against receiving aid from Commu- 
nist countries. I think our slogan from now 
on, should be, “Trade but not aid.” 

“This may create additional burdens for 
our people and may require greater sacrifices, 
but under the leadership of Prime Minister 
Nehru, I believe, our people will willingly 
tighten their belts and cheerfully make sac- 
rifices in the service of the motherland.” 


. Anglo-American Position in Middle East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to Mr. Joseph Alsop’s column of 
April 2, 1956, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, which is as follows: 

MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
THE HIDDEN CRISIS 


Lonpon.—A bright spring sun has shone 
on London all this past week, bringing out 
the young green in the parks and squares, 
and gilding the whole beautiful, luxurious 
London scene with an extra sheen of gaiety 
and hope. But beneath the smiling surface, 
at least in the small circle of those who know 
the inwardness of Britain's world position. 
Middie Eastern developments are causing 
gloom so deep that it all but approaches 
despair. — 

“It feels now like 1936 or even 1937.” 
Again: “This is the worst moment in the last 
ten years; I’ve not felt like this since just 
before Munich.” And once again: “Finding 
a way out in the Middle East is so urgent 
that it may not be just a matter of days, but 
even a matter of hours.” 

These are not the remarks of shallow and 
hysterical men. They are statements that 
have been made to this reporter in the past 
few days by responsible and experienced 
leaders of the British government—brave 
men who have played great parts and have 
not flinched or quailed through all the perils 
Britain has experienced since the rise of 
Adolf Hitler. 

The third of the foregoing quotations, 
moreover, is a paraphrase of the summation 
in a personal message sent by Prime Minister 
Sir Anthony Eden to President Eisenhower 
some days ago through an American Official 
with whom the Prime Minister discussed the 
present Middle Eastern situation. 

The opinions the Prime Minister expressed 
were so grave in all their implications that 
the American official asked for a summary 
of the conversation, in order to make sure his 
report was correct in detail. The hard-driven 
Prime Minister himself wrote out the in- 
forma] message on the spot. 

This is only one of a series of similar Brit- 
ish messages to Washington, furthermore, 
all sent in recent days and all on the same 
theme. A very long formal message, setting 
forth the entire situation in fullest detail 
and urgently asking for determined Ameri- 
ean action on several fronts, was sent off 
rather more than a week ago. A further 
message, asking for clear proof of American 
support for the Baghdad Pact in the form 
of economic aid, was subsequently sent by 
Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd to Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. 

As these words are written, the American 
response has not yet come through. The 
long days of waiting, no doubt occasioned by 
the absence of both the President and Sec- 
retary of State from Washington until only 
a few days ago, have given the British leaders 
the feeling of “shouting warnings into a 
feather bed.” Although Prime Minister 
Eden has just visited the President, some 
members of the Cabinet have even advocated 
another flight to Washington, either by Eden 
himself or by a qualified personal emissary 
capable of putting the facts before President 
Eisenhower on a man-to-man basis. 

Such, then, is the atmosphere within the 
governmental circle. The cause of it is rela- 
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tively simple. In brief, the abrupt dismissal 
of Lt. Gen. Sir John Bagot Glubb from com- 
mand of the Arab Legion in Jordan revealed 
a much greater fundamental insecurity in 
the British position in the Middle East than 
had been previously imagined. 

Perhaps the London view is wrong, but the 
wisest men here think there is momentarily 
danger of a new coup in Jordan, paid for by 
Saudi Arabian oil dollars, organized by the 
Communist underground, and spurred on by 
the violent propaganda of the Egyptian radio. 
Another successful coup in Jordan, installing 
an anti-Western government there, would 
place the pro-Western government of neigh- 
boring Iraq in serious danger; and in this 
and other ways would directly imperil 
Britain’s access to the vital middle eastern 
oil source. In addition, it would vastly in- 
crease the likelihood of an Arab-Israeli war 
this year—and the chances of war this year 
are already quoted at even by the highest 
authorities in London. 

Jordan is by no means the only point 
where the situation is thought to be near the 
explosion point. Britain simply has not the 
military strength and economic resources 
needed to contain the Middle Eastern situa- 
tion single handed. Meanwhile, no common 
Anglo-American policy in the Middle East 
has yet been agreed on in working detail. 
No agreement has even been reached in 
Washington on the practical implementation 
of the so-called Tripartite Declaration, by 
which we are committed to join Britain and 
France in punishing any aggressor in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. In these circum- 
stances, Britain is like a man who feels an 
enemy’s hard fingers reaching for his jugular 
vein (which in Britain’s case is the Middle 
Eastern oil source), yet can do nothing to 
ward off the attack. The blandest com- 
placency appears to reign in Washington. 
But it is also well to remember that just as 
Britain’s jugular vein runs through the 
Middle East, so too the strategic and political 
jugular vein of the United States of Amer- 
ica happens to run through Britain. 





Dependent Medical Care Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, = ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on the bill to provide medical care for 
the dependents of military personnel. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MiurTraRyY CARE FOR CIVILIANS 

The bill providing medical care for the 
dependents of military personnel which 
slipped through the House the other day 
calls for close scrutiny in the Senate. Its 
aim is laudable. At present the dependents 
of servicemen are given hospital and medical 
care if they live near military facilities; 
otherwise they are left to fend for them- 
selves. Certainly this discrimination should 
be eliminated, we think it is reasonable 
for the Nation to assume full responsibility 
for the medical care of the families of its 
defenders. Some large questions arise, how- 
ever, as to how thig care should be provided. 

The measure passed by the House would 
allow the servicemen to have his depend- 
ents cared for in military hospitals or to 
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obtain health insurance with the Govern- 
ment paying part of the cost. As the insur- 
ance benefits he would obtain would afford 
far less security than medical care in Army, 
Navy, or Air Force hospitals, the emphasis 
would necessarily be upon expansion of those 
facilities to care for all, or nearly all, service- 
men’s dependents. Not only would this 
entail a great expense to taxpayers; more 
serious, it would result in the drafting of 
aoctors to treat the wives and children of 
soldiers, with little regard for the needs of 
the remainder of the country. 

Wives and other dependents of servicemen 
are civilians, and where feasible they should 
be cared for in civilian hospitals. It is true 
that military hospitals need some civilian 
patients so that their doctors will have ex- 
perience in treating all types of cases. But 
this need can be met without moving toward 
the construction of military hospitals to care 
for nearly 3 million dependents of service- 
men. 

In our opinion, Congress ought to provide 
for paying all the cost of an insurance plan 
to assure medical care for these dependents, 
but the great majority of them should be 
treated in civilian hospitals when beds in 
such hospitals are available. It is not sound 
practice to build Federal hospitals and draft 
doctors to accommodate one group of civil- 
ians in discrimination against all others. 





Dulles and Mohammed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the article by Mr. Elias Gilner 
in connection with the recent testimony 
of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. It appeared in the March 
12, 1956, issue of Congress Weekly and is 
as follows: 

REFLECTIONS IN THE NIGHT 
(By Elias Gilner) 
DULLES AND MOHAMMED 

All of us have nightmares once in a while 
and I am no exception. The other night I 
found myself at the hearing of the Foreign 
Relations Committee when the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles was giving history- 
making replies to the Senators. I sat down 
between Senators FULBRIGHT and Morse and 
listened. 

As long as they dealt with oil and bases I 
did not interfere. The Senators have dealt 
with so much oil and natural gas lately that 
no outsider could possibly tell them any- 
thing. As to bases, everybody knows what 
base means after the shipment of the 18 
tanks to haremland. So these two phases of 
the inquiry I permitted to proceed without 
interruption. . 

But when the Honorable J. F. D. made ref- 
erence to the belief that a Jew had killed 
Mohammed, I had to break my silence. 

“Mr. Secretary,” I asked, “were you there 
when that murder was committed?” 

He refiected for a while and with his 
wonted profundity replied: 

“No, Senator; I don’t think so.” 

I made a mental note of my new status 
and, glancing at Herbert Hover, Jr., I pro- 
ceeded with more huzpah; 
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“Mr. Dulles,” I said, “did your Saudi- 
Arabian informer give you the name of Mo- 
hammed’s assassin?” 

“No,” said the Secretary. 

“Did he tell you whether the assassin was 
Ashkenazic or Sephardic?” 

“I don’t follow you, Senator.” 

“I expected that,” I murmured. “If you 
don’t know the difference betwen these two, 
I'll drop the question. But I'll ask you an- 
other. Since you ventured into history, Mr. 
Dulles, and from this seat in the Chamber 
of the United States Senate, you are sug- 
gestimg a new blood-libel, could you possibly 
tell me when, where, and under what circum- 
stances Mohammed died?” 

He mopped his brow. “It was in Arabia— 
ahem—in the seventh century; wasn’t it?” 
he replied, uncertainly. 

“Pretty good, Mr. Secretary,” I encouraged 
him. “But you couldn't give me the exact 
date, place, and circumstances of his death; 
could you?” I made a point of stressing the 
word circumstances. He could not, and 
looked helplessly at me. Out of compassion 
for his mute plea, I said: 

“O. K., Mr. Secretary of State, I'll give you 
the answer. No one killed Mohammed. He 
died of fever in the midst of those of his 
disciples who had deemed him immortal, in 
Medina, Arabia, June 7, 632.” 

Mr. Dulles, a bit discomfited, mopped his 
brow for a while in complete silence. Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., leaned over and whispered 
something into his boss’ ear. Mr. Dulles 
nodded and pounded the table. 

“But,” he exclaimed, “the Saudi-Arabians 
declared that there was a Jew in it, so there 
must have been. After all, how can we doubt 
the word of slavetraders. Besides, our base 
at Dahren would be imperiled.” 

My patriotic feelings were aroused and I 
said: “Contrary to all precedents at such 
proceedings, and to your attitude toward Is- 
rael, I'll show you that I have a human 
heart. I'll help you. 

“Well, there was a Jew, an apostate who 
became a leader of the faithful whose mem- 
ory to the Saudi-Arabians, as Sunnites, is 
anathema. The man’s Moslem name was 
Abdallah ibn-Saba. He was a Yemenite and 
founded the sect of ultra-Shiites long after 
Mohammed's death. You may recall, Mr. 
Secretary, that the Moslems are divided into 
Sunnites and Shiites. The Sunnites are the 
orthodox Moslems; the Shiites (the Iranians 
are Shiites) are sectarians (derived from the 
Arabic word shiah—a party) who cham- 
pioned Ali’s right to be Mohammed’s suc- 
cessor as the prophet’s cousin and son-in-law. 
Abdallah ibn-Saba was an ultra-Shiite in 
that he believed in the transmigration of 
souls and regardci Ali and his legitimate 
successors as incarnations of God. With this 
view the strictly orthodox Sunnites violently 
disagree. Over the ages Ibn-Saba’s followers 
clashed with the Sunnites and in 780 they, 
with the aid of the more moderate Shiites, 
the Zaidites, even succeeded in wresting the 
caliphate from the Sunnites. This informa- 
tion, Mr. Secretary, will bring you no addi- 
tional oil but will help you lay the ghost 
of a new blood libel, that is, if you are in- 
terested in correcting a false impression.” 

When I awoke, I recalled that the previous 
day was Purim and I had read the Megillah— 
the Book of Esther. Drowsily I began to won- 
der whether my meditations on Haman had 
not somehow catapulted me into the Sen- 
ate Chamber. With the usual optimism of a 
Jew who had seen a lot of bad times and 
read about many more far worse ones, I said 
to myself: Ultimately all Hamans went down 
to defeat and the Jewish cause triumphed. 
Hence now, too, Israel’s cause will triumph. 

The important thing is to see to it that the 
ancient concept of kol yisroel chaverim (the 
brotherhood of Israel) is converted from a 
phrase into reality, from a thought into true 
brotherly deeds—big and small. The big 
deeds will give us strength; the small ones— 
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warmth. And there is hardly a match or a 
substitute in our contemporary Jewish life 
for some of the heart-warming little deeds 
initiated by our forefathers in the distant 
ast. 

" For instance, take shalach mones—the 
sending of gifts on Purim. Decades back in 
the European countries, however bad the 
overall conditions, however poor the given 
families, they managed on Purim to send a 
small gift, a token of a brother’s heart throb- 
bing for his brother in freiden un in leiden— 
in joy and in suffering. Here most of us 
have dropped this tradition and our Purim 
days are the grayer for it. 

These meditations stemmed from a little 
incident which had occurred that morning. 
I was on my way out and opened the door 
when in walked three children. The oldest, 
a girl of about 12, was carrying a covered 
platter. It emitted a wonderful scent. The 
platter contained shalach mones from our 
neighbors, a young orthodox couple with 
whom we have a nodding acquaintance. 
But they remembered us on the morning of 
Purim. They remembered us even though 
we are not orthodox. What mattered to 
them was that we were Jews and neighbors; 
that in the hoary past an arrogant Amalekite, 
a Haman, conspired to annihilate us; that 
he failed; that the Jews of Susa celebrated, 
danced in the streets, showered gifts upon 
each other out of hearts brimming with joy. 

And now, 26 centuries later, anti-Jewish, 
anti-Israel conspiracies are still taking place. 
Their forms are different, their intent the 
same. So my neighbors across the driveway 
felt the need of saying to me, to us; remem- 
ber, our hearts are one. The chain between 
the Jewish hearts of Susa, of New York, of 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem is not broken. 
Their hearts throb with joy in days of gloom 
and doubt. They can throb with hope and 
faith despite discouragement and cynicism. 


Accept the token of it all—shalach mones. 
A platter of good things, good scents. A gift 
of remembrance that we are one. A small, 
warm, pleasure-bringing gift. A symbol of 
brotherhood. A reminder that big gifts to 
@ people in peril can bring it new strength 
and ward off the threat. 

(EDITOR’s NOTE.—As we go to press it is 
announced that Secretary Dulles, in a cor- 
rected text of his remarks before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has deleted 
his statement that Mohammed was killed by 
a Jew.) 





Farm Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following telegram: 
Congressman H. A. Dixon: 

I would like to respectfully urge you re- 
ject the conference report on farm legisla- 
tion and particularly request you eliminate 
the three price system on wheat dual pari- 
ty provision rigid 90-percent support price 
on basic commodity. It is my opinion if 
present bill is enacted it seems certain to 
increase flour prices substantially and force 
the consumer to pay the equivalent of tax 
on the price of bread. This type of legisla- 
tion in my opinion is unfair to the great 
mass of working people and should be de- 
feated. 

Fren KUHLMANN, 
CONTINENTAL BaKING Co. 
OGpEN, UTAH, 
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All Eyes on the House 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of April 10, 


1956; 
ALL EYES ON THE HOUSE 


Last week at his press conference President 
Eisenhower, asked for his opinion of the 
pending farm bill, which was still in confer- 
ence committee, said he preferred not to 
render a final judgment until “a whole bill 
is in front of me.” He admitted at that time, 
however, that he might settle for something 
less than the administration’s original aims. 
“I have never been one,” he told the news- 
men, “to believe that you must hold up good 
things in order to attain perfection.” 

In some sectors there was a temptation to 
read into this statement a declaration that 
Mr. Eisenhower was prepared to make sweep- 
ing compromises on the mangled version of 
farm legislation that emerged from the Sen- 
ate or the even more horrendous one that was 
nearing completion in the joint conference 
committee. It seems more reasonable to be- 
lieve, however, that the President was merely 
demonstrating once more what he has dem- 
onstrated frequently in the past, namely, 
that he is a reasonable person—-that he is 
prepared to accept things that he doesn’t 
like, so long as the bill that comes before him 
represents a genuine attempt to carry out the 
spirit of the legislation he has requested. 

In taking the position he did on that oc- 
casion Mr. Eisenhower seemed to be leaning 
backward in making it clear to the Senate- 
House conferees, who were abundantly aware 
that the bill on which they were at that mo- 
ment putting the final touches, was unsatis- 
factory. If anything of the same spirit pre- 
vailed in the conference committee it was 
well concealed. The response of Senator EL- 
LENDER’s Senate Committee on Agriculture 
reflected the truculent, and even belligerent, 
attitude that characterized the record of the 
committee since it took charge of this legis- 
lation more than 2 weeks ago. If the Presi- 
dent should veto the catch-all bill then en- 
tering its final stages, and ask only for the 
soil bank (the most important single pro- 
posal in his program), he was told that “he 
was going to wind up with a goose egg.” 

But those farm bloc leaders who may have 
interpreted as evidence of weakness Mr. 
Eisenhower’s willingness to make certain 
concessions in order to get the substance of 
his program could have been told that they 
were courting trouble. It is one thing to 
give the President less than everything he 
has asked for; it is quite another to go along 
with him on the principal item in his pro- 
gram—especially when that promises some- 
thing tangible for the farmer right away in 
this election year (which is the farm poli- 
tician’s idea of the way to solve the farm 
problem)—and then to proceed deliberately 
to write into the measure provision after 
provision that looks in the diametrically 
opposite direction. 

Secretary Benson has rpeatedly warned 
Congress that, unless it was cleared up, the 
bill could not possibly be considered ac- 
ceptable, but the farm members have com- 
pletely ignored the warnings. It has ap- 
peared increasingly evident that they were 
determined to present the White House with 
a@ measure so repugnant to the spirit of the 
Administration’s farm program that Mr. 
Eisenhower would have no alternative but to 


veto it. 


Tomorrow Congress has its next to last 
chance to show whether it really wants to see 
at least a reasonably workable farm bill 
passed this year. Tomorrow the conference 
measure goes before the House for the lat- 
ter’s approval. Secretary Benson has speci- 
fied more than once the five points by which 
the conference report falls short of being “a 
good bill.” The President had a chance over 
the weekend to see with his top advisers 
“the whole bill” of the conference committee 
“before him.” And it will hardly come as a 
surprise to anyone who has watched the 
steady deterioration of this legislation since 
it emerged from the committee in the Sen- 
ate that he didn’t like what he saw. As Re- 
publican House Leader MarTIN said in a 
statement giving the substance of the White 
House view, “The conference report doesn’t 
meet the test of a good bill.” . 

The country wil be watching what hap- 
pens in the House tomorrow, as well it 
should. One sizable group in particular will 
be watching it. That is the membership of 
the biggest and most important farm organ- 
ization in the Nation, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, whose president, Charles 
B. Shuman, citing the five points raised by 
Mr. Benson—and one more—called upon 
Congress last week to reject this report. 





Juvenile Delinquency and the School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert an editorial on juvenile delin- 
quency written by Joseph Paul Bitzer, 
of Lemmon, S. Dak. The editorial ap- 
peared in the March 29, 1956, edition of 
the Lemmon Tribune and has aroused 
considerable local interest. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE SCHOOL 

(By Joseph Paul Bitzer) 

Juvenile delinquency is considered to be 
one of the big social problems throughout 
the United States today. Cooperation and 
understanding are needed to solve it, and 
just as soon as the day comes when young 
people will know that they can no longer 
get by in doing things which are considered 
to be wrong, delinquency for the juvenile will 
no longer be the serious problem it is today. 


THE SCHOOL PROBLEM 


We hear a great deal about the school and 
juvenile delinquency. We also realize that 
there is a school problem throughout the 
Nation. Delinquency gets a good beginning 
in the school because here is a center where 
many students are forced to assemble for 
supposed-to-be learning purposes. Many 
types of personalities and ideas are repre- 
sented in the school, and students have 
learned one thing for-sure, and this is that 
school authorities in most cases are more 
afraid of the students than the students are 
of the school authorities. These students 
are not born bad, but when they are together 
they realize, by cooperation, they can 
really “go to town” and have a good time 
and worry little about getting caught and 
being punished. It is surprising how suc- 
cessful adults could be if they would prac- 
tice some of the splendid cooperation for 
the good which the delinquents carry on 
for the supposed-to-be bad. Young people 
are quick to notice that in many situations 
adults who are to be playing the game fair 
are just as rotten, if not more so, than they 
themselves are. 
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Students are usually very honest in ex- 
plaining what they are up to and why. A 
group of students told me the other day 
that they realized that they were not acting 
properly, but “why worry,” when they will 
win out anyway. These same students told 
me how they saw to it that every year new 
teachers would come to the school and they 
also explained how they got rid of the 
teachers they didn’t care for. The interest- 
ing thing is that the students knew what 
they were talking about and they had con- 
fidence in themselves. 

There is a typical pattern. Certain stu- 
dents do not care to study or perhaps they 
just d% not care for a certain teacher. 
Rather vhan come to school and give the 
teacher a chance and perhaps learn some- 
thing from the teacher, the students go 
home, make up a story of some sort which 
will shock the parents and then the parents 
go to the school board, and the school board 
doesn’t care for any trouble, so the superin- 
tendent is questioned and he and the other 
administrators feel it best to avoid trouble 
so the teacher is fired—does not get a con- 
tract for the next year, and then the teacher 
is given sugar coated explanations which 
are to build up his ego rather than have 
him feel that the student don’t want him, 
and the school board and administrators do 
not care to “back him up,” even if the 
teacher could be right and the students 
wrong. 

Schools could and should be practical and 
often teachers and administrators could 
learn a few lessons from the students, but 
generally speaking the school should be op- 
erated so students go to school to learn to do 
what they are told, know what is meant by 
responsibility, and by this procedure the stu- 
dents will be able to “give and take” much 
better when it is their turn—when they are 
in charge of things themselves. 

Many persons put all the blame on the 
school board. School board members, in 
many situations, are not supposed to be pro- 
fessional educators. And if the administra- 
tors would do their part and the teachers 
would cooperate, and the students would be 
trained to do their part, our schools would 
then be functioning in such a way that the 
school problems of today would be a thing 
of the past and students could actually say 
it is a privilege to go to school and they 
would also learn something and then they 
would qualify for their important role in 
life when the time came. Cooperation and 
understanding are needed. 


CONCLUSION 


Juvenile delinquency is one of the major 
social problems in the United States today. 
The only way we can remedy this evil is to 
let the offenders know that they can no 
longer get by with the things they have been 
doing and are doing. The evil is recognized 
and now it is time to do something about it— 
Put a stop to it now. 





A Modern Medical Research Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Dr. Harvey D. Bingham which appeared 
in the professional journal, Northwest 
Medicine, of July 1955. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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A MopERN RESEARCH PLAN 


It has long been apparent to all men of 
scientific mind that nature is very generous 
in divulging her secrets to those gifted with 
vision. Consequently, the following plan for 
a wofldwide research problem evolved on the 
theory that nature is figuratively standing 
with open hands waiting for us to see the 
obvious wealth of knowledge she is holding 
forth. These secrets are not so hidden that 
they require years of tedious searching with 
elaborate and expensive research equipment, 
but, are secrets that lie in the open, waiting 
to be assembled, evaluated, and put to use 
in bringing about a higher state of world 
health. 

In this day, when wars and prevention of 
wars cost billions of dollars, when yearly costs 
of governments run into staggering sums, 
cost of the following research program is but 
a trifle, while the valuable accumulated data 
would be tremendous. How great would be 
the benefits to humanity if more money were 
spent improving man’s health and less spent 
on designs for man’s destruction. 


BASIC PLAN 


The following basic plan, simple in effect, 
is to send medical men to all friendly nations 
to spend a minimum of 1 year accumulating 
data concerning all phases of health, and 
factors influencing health, in these countries. 
They would then return this information 
periodically to a central station for evalua- 
tion and analysis. 

These men, presumably young physicians 
willing to work for a year or more on a salary 
before starting their own practice, will inti- 
mately mingle with the people of their desig- 
nated country, constantly inquiring into the 
habits of those people concerning their pre- 
dominant diseases, diets, life expectancy, cli- 
matic and economic influences, family life, 
birth control, and thousands of other factors 
which influence the health of those people. 
In this way, secrets of why one nation is free 
from one disease or has a high morbidity or 
mortality from another disease may be 
uncovered. 

I believe that diet will be of special value 
in that it could easily lead us into more in- 
telligent research on metabolic disorders. 
Diet alone may tell us why one nation has 
exceptionally strong teeth, another free from 
arthritis, and may provide clues concerning 
control or cure of many diseases thought to 
be due to a disturbed metabolism. 

ORGANIZATION 


Now, how can such a program be organ- 
ized, financed, and conducted, and become 
an effective working institution? 

Let us assume, due to its merits, that a 
large foundation such as Ford, Rockefeller, or 
the United States Government provides the 
financing. 

As in any undertaking, a leader must be 
selected. This man must be carefully picked 
for his ability as an organizer, coordinator, 
and for his proven research stature. He will 
be chief director and will supervise all phases 
of the experiment. He will assemble the 
necessary personnel to classify and evaluate 
the data as it is received from the field. He 
will be responsible for assigning various 
problems to various medical centers and 
pharmaceutical houses for research and eval- 
uation. He will direct publication and dis- 
tribution of all pertinent material for the 
benefit of anyone interested in research. 


PERSONNEL 


In assembling his personnel, he will seek 
applicants from class A hospitals graduating 
interns. Care will be exercised to pick young 
physicians of high mentality and of an espe- 
cially inquiring mind. Let us assume he will 
offer each suitable applicant a salary of 
$5,000 a year with all expenses paid. Factors 
such as ability to speak a foreign language 
may determine where the young physician 
is to be sent. When he departs for his desig- 
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nated country, he will be given a detailed 
chart showing the information desired. Each 
month he will send a complete report to the 
home station with his conclusions and the- 
ories. He will travel the length and breadth 
of his territory mingling with all classes, 
always asking questions, observing condi- 
tions, and in every way possible gathering 
information concerning the health of that 
nation. He may observe that there is total 
absence of asthma or tuberculosis in his ter- 
ritory and not know why until his informa- 
tion is digested later at some research center. 
Because of his medical background, he will 
be able to gain valuable information from 
physicians and hospitals in his territory. 
In this way stubborn diseases, whose cause 
and cure have eluded us, may begin to be 
controlled. Vital clues may become obvious 
and lead to solutions of medical problems 
which have defied solution for centuries. 

Many countries have areas in which there 
are no physicians or hospitals. Whole tribes 
of people live and die without ever having 
had*other than tribal medicine man care. 
Many of these treatments have merit because 
primitive medical care has been handed 
down from generation to generation and has 
been found to have value without anyone 
ever knowing why this or that herb or cure 
was efficacious. The investigator may be 
taxed to the utmost in elliciting this infor- 
mation from tribal medicine men or mid- 
wives. 

Because so many of our drugs are of plant 
origin, a student of botany could well be 
included in the team. Also, due to the in- 
fluence of vectors in transmission of disease 
and their effect on general health, considera- 
tion should be given as to advisability of an 
entomologist (could be a qualified student) 
being on each team to accumulate all pos- 
sible information concerning insect life in 
the given area. Presence or absence of cer- 
tain insects might well be the clue to pres- 
ence or absence of any one disease in that 
area. 

BASIS OF PLAN 


Practicality of this research plan received 
strong support in the recent Vidiclinic on 
coronary heart disease. Some astute ob- 
server noted that Italians suffer less from 
coronary heart disease than do Americans. 
Thus a research group from Minnesota is now 
actively endeavoring to discover the cause. 
This could easily become the pattern for 
many other diseases which plague the human 
race. . 

Major premise behind this theory is based 
upon the reason that discovery of a great 
number of medical facts has been by acci- 
dent rather than by elaborate and expensive 
research. Diabetes, a common, well-known 
disease, was discovered many, many years 
ago in the Near East by someone observing 
that honeybees swarmed around the urine of 
some soldiers and ignored that of others. 
An account of the early history of chinchona 
bark was reported by the botanist de Jussieu 
who visited Loxa in 1739. He learned of a 
Jesuit missionary who had suffered an attack 
of malaria and who was cured by chinchona 
bark administered to him by an Indian medi- 
cine man from a neighboring village. Dr. 
William Withering, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, obtained knowledge of the value of digi- 
talis in treating dropsy from a home remedy 
used by an old lady in Shropshire in 1775. 
“Beautiful lady” or beNWadonna was used by 
Italian women in the 14th century to dilate 
their eyes and thus enhance their beauty. 
Physostigmine was first discovered in the 
17th century when Negroes of the Calabar 
coast of West Africa were observed to be using 
it as an ordeal for persons accused of crimes. 
Curare, a relatively recent discovery, was 
first found in South America, where it was 
used by the natives to poison the tips of their 
arrows. This caused a quick paralysis. Now 
it is used widely in surgery as an adjunct to 
various anesthetics. Thus, could we be 
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passing up valuable medical information be- 
cause we are so unobserving of natural phe- 
nomena. Why not a planned method of ob- 
servation? 

In view of the colossal sums of money spent 
yearly on research, I believe this method will 
show far quicker and greater returns per 
dollar spent. 





The United States and Middle East Oil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Jo- 
seph B. Schechtman, a specialist in Mid- 
dle East affairs, has written the follow- 
ing article entitled, ‘The Bogey of Arab 
Oil,” which contains a number of inter- 
esting observations on United States oil 
needs. It appeared in the Congress 
Weekly for March 12, 1956: 


The discussion of United States policy in 
the Middle East is being largely dominated 
by the oil argument. Those advocating the 
necessity—if not the desirability—of conces- 
sions to Arab demands, irrespective of their 
justness and reasonableness, point out that 
already in 1952, proved oil reserves in Mid- 
dle East were reckoned at some 55 percent 
of world reserves, or 72 percent of those 
outside the Soviet Union. 

Last month, when President Eisenhower 
was conferring with Prime Minister Eden 
on a common Anglo-American policy, there 
appeared in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 3 a well-timed upward revision of 
this estimate. It was based, as the paper 
itself candidly stated, on an obscure table 
buried in the background documents at- 
tached to the so-called McKinney report on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. This table 
was compiled by Wallace E. Pratt, who was 
described as a man who had spent a life- 
time in the petroleum industry, 1. e., in 
the service of oil companies—and who him- 
self acknowledged that his data reflected the 
views of all the major oil companies. In 
striking contradiction to the assessment by 
the United States Department of Interior 
(buried in the same documents), which es- 
timated proved Middle East oil reserves at 
97.5 billion barrels at the end of 1954, and 
to that of the Oil and Gas Journal which 
evaluated them at 126.3 billion barrels at 
the end of 1955, Mr. Pratt’s table asserted 
that those oil reserves amounted to 230 
billion barrels, thus more than doubling all 
previous estimates. According to this pre- 
sentation, the Middle East contains three- 
quarters of the entire proved reserves of the 
non-Soviet world. 


Since both the peace economy and pros- 
pective war requirements of the free world 
are largely dependent on an adequate oil 
supply, these figures were clearly intended to 
provide the Arab States with a powerful, al- 
most irresistible, means of pressure. It is 
claimed that the Arab States by denying to 
the United States and its allies access to 
their oil riches, by canceling American and 
British concessions, could divert the life- 
blood which the free world must have for 
its very existence. This thesis is disputed 
by Dr. Benjamin Shwadron, editor of Middle 
Eastern Affairs and author of the authorita- 
tive book, The Middle East, Oil and the 
Great Powers. In a letter to the New York 
Times, he showed that the rulers of oil- 
producing Arab countries could ill afford to 
dispense with American and British oil com- 
panies since their budgets are almost com- 
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pletely dependent on the oil revenues they 
receive from them. 

Let us examine the prevailing notion that 
the free world cannot do without “Arab oil,’’ 
and how realistic is the possibility that the 
Arab rulers could do without the Americans 
and the British. 

The term “Middle East” as depository of 
oil reserves is being currently used as synony- 
mous with oil-producing “Arab States,” more 
specifically with Saudi Arabia and Iraq, 
which are both oil-rich and violently op- 
posed to any pro-Israel move of the Western 
democracies. This is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion. Of the 8,800 million tons of proved oil 
reserves in the Middle East (1952 estimate), 
Saudi Arabia was credited with 2,250 million 
tons and Iraq with 1,650—a total of 3,900 
million tons, or 44.4 percent of the total. 
The remaining 55.6 percent was divided as 
follows: the Sheikkdoms of Kuwait (where 
half of the concession is in American hands) 
with 2,500 million tons; Qatar with 300 
million; and Bahrein (the entire concession 
is American) with 40 million; Iran with 2,000 
million tons (40 percent of the concession 
is American) ; and Egypt with 80 million tons 
has never been a source of supply for the 
world market. Thus, Saudi Arabia and Iraq 
by themselves are not nearly as formidable 
as when they are falsely identified with the 
“Middle East” as a whole. 

Nor should the term “proved reserves” be 
considered as identical with actual produc- 
tion. In 1952, the United States, with one- 
third of the world reserve, was producing 
half of the world’s oil consumption, while 
the Middle East, with over half of the world’s 
reserves, was yielding less than one-fifth of 
world production. It must be taken into 
consideration that in the years 1951-54 
the Arab sector of the Middle East had 
largely profited from Dr. Mossadegh’s can- 
cellation of the British oil concession in Iran. 
The Iranian nationalists expected that this 
step would cause a major calamity in the 
Western World’s oil supply. They were badly 
mistaken. During the 3 years when no 
oil was flowing from the refineries of 
Abadan—Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Kuwait 
eagerly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to increase spectacularly their oil pro- 
duction, and in terms of crude oil easily 
made good the loss of the 32 million tons 
of the Persian output. Saudi Arabia alone 
raised her production from 26,196,852 tons 
in 1950 to 46,174,073 tons in 1954. Stephen 
Hamsley Longrigg in a study, Oil in the Mid- 
dle East, published in 1954 under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, noted that “already by. 1952 there 
were those who saw more embarrassment 
than satisfaction in the reappearance of 

major Persian supplies on the market.” 

The abortive Iranian attempt must have 
brought home to the Arab oil-producing 
countries the hard truth that by abstaining 
from production they leave no unfillable 
void in the world petroleum market, and that 
the losses sustained during such abstensions 
are almost never recoverable. Indeed, 
though Iran had in 1954 concluded a new 
oil agreement with a consortium of eight 
Western companies, she has as yet not even 
approximately restored her former place in 
the oil production of the Middle East region. 

It is not likely that Saudi Arabia or Iraq 
would be very tempted to repeat the disas- 
trous Iranian performance. Their loyalty to 
the cause of the Arab League can hardly be 
expected to go so far as to risk the loss of 
their oil royalties which, in 1954, amounted 
to $260 million for Saudi Arabia alone and 
which constituted more than three-fourths 
of her entire budget. Saudi Arabia’s con- 
duct at the time of the Palestine partition 
decision is indicative in this regard. John 
B. Philby, probably the most qualified expert 
on Arab affairs, writes in his Arabian Jubilee: 

“The only really effective action which the 
Saudi Arabian government could have taken, 


namely the cancellation of the American oil 
concession as a policy against American 
championship of the Jewish cause, was 
never considered seriously, or considered 
only to be rejected out of hand as prejudical 
to the economic interests of the country, in 
spite of a spate of propaganda sponsored by 
unfriendly elements in Iraq and Trans- 
jordan.” 

King Ibn Saud assured the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co. at the time that its concessions 
were in no way jeopardized. The New York 
Herald Tribune reported on February 27, 
1948, that “in return for his friendship, 
Aramco redoubled its lobbying in Washing- 
ington to convince the Government that sup- 
port of Palestine might force abandonment 
of the potentially greatest investment in any 
foreign country.” Forcefully pursued by 
William B. Eddy, former United States Min- 
ister to Saudi Arabia, this argument failed 
to impress the United States Administra- 
tion. Herbert Feis, a State Department ad- 
viser, noted that the “fear that the Arab 
States might cancel the concessions owned 
by American or British oil enterprises if their 
governments consented to the partition of 
Palestine * * * has shown itself un- 
founded.” In his opinion, “the fear now 
that, in the event of a war with the Soviet 
Union, the Arab States would willingly turn 
towards the U. S. S. R., and transfer control 
of the oil resources,” is equally unfounded. 

The possibility of the oil-producing Arab 
countries breaking off agreements with the 
United States under any circumstances is 
very slight, but even such an eventuality 
would prove far from catastrophic: The 
fact is that the United States is in no way 
dependent on oil supply from the Middle 
East. The known underground producible 
reserve of crude petroleum in the United 
States is estimated at nearly 28 billion bar- 
rels. This is, however, far from the limit 
of this country’s actual oil resources. Ac- 
cording to A. I. Levorsen, Professor of Geol- 
ogy at Stanford University, and past presi- 
dent of the American Association of Petrol- 
eum Geologists: 

“Today, as always, since the beginning of 
the oil industry, the biggest petroleum re- 
source is that which is as yet undiscovered. 
The present known reserves are but a work- 
ing stock, and they reflect a balance between 
costs—of discovery, production and carrying 
charges—and the incentive to discover new 
reserves. The fact that the present United 
States reserves represent only twelve times 
the current consumption is not necessarily 
alarming, since the average proved reserve 
has for many years fluctuated between 12 
and 15 times the annual consumption. Dis- 
covery in the past has more than kept pace 
with consumption, and reserves are currently 
the greatest recorded.” 

Harvard’s professor of geology, Kirthley F. 
Mather, considers it “a safe expectation” 
that “the actual reserves of oil beneath the 
United States surface are twice, and per- 
haps as much as three times, the proved 
reserves of 28 billion barrels.” 

Any discussion of oil needs and supply in 
this country must take into account the fact 
that American geologists, engineers, and 
economists have devised refinery techniques 
which insure the most efficient use of every 
barrel of oil brought to surface. At the 
same time, every effort is being made to speed 
up the discovery of new pools, either in new 
localities or by deeper drilling in oil-fields, as 
well as to increase the percentage of recovery. 
from already discovered pools by improved 
methods of production. 

In addition to domestic oil resources, the 
United States can always count on proved re- 
serves in the Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico re- 
gion which, as of January 1, 1949, amounted 
to over 20 million barrels, while total praved 
reserves for the remainder-of North and 
South America are estimated at 18 million 
barrels. 
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It should also not be overlooked that mod. 
ern science and technology have provided an 
alternative source of supply for petroleum 
products. Already now, an appreciable frac- 
tion of American requirements is being met 
by the synthesis of liquid hydrocarbons from 
natural gas. A pilot plant for the synthesis 
of petroleum from oil shale has been put into 
operation at Rifle, Colo., by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Methods of synthesizing 
petroleum products from coal, developed by 
German scientists before and during World 
War II, are being checked and improved in 
the research laboratories and demonstration 
plants of governmental bureaus and private 
corporations in the United States. During 
the war, these methods produced substantial 
quantities of synthetic gasoline that helped 
materially in providing power for the Ger- 
man war machine. In peacetime the suc- 
cess of the oil-shale industry in Scotland and 
Sweden proves not only the technological 
but also the economic feasibility of this 
expedient. 

Outlining the prospects of supplanting 
natural oil by synthetic sources, Kirthley F. 
Mather describes these alternative sources as 
almost unbelievably abundant. In the 
United States alone there is enough oil shale 
and coal available to provide the equivalent 
of 2 billion barrels of crude oil each year for 
at least 1,000 years. A. I. Levorsen puts the 
United States natural gas reserve at 174 tril- 
lion cubic feet; Canada has a reserve from 
5 to 10 trillion cubic feet. 

It is true that the presently available meth- 
ods of synthetic oil production are still too 
complicated and expensive to permit com- 
petition with natural petroleum products. 
Professor Mather is, however, confident that 
this is not an insuperable obstacle and that 
there is every reason to expect the gradual 
replacement of natural oil by synthetic prod- 
ucts which will prove adequate for all hu- 
man needs, for as long a time as they are 
needed. 

It is evident from these figures that this 
country relying solely on its own production 
will be more than adequately supplied for the 
foreseeable future. Should the two oil-rich 
Arab states, in a sudden burst of destructive 
fanaticism, ever decide to cancel American 
and British oil concessions, those oil com- 
panies will of course suffer financially, but 
there is certainly nothing frightening about 
this prospect for the vital interests of the 
United States and its allies. They can de 
without Arab oil. 





Why I Am Dedicated to Teaching 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, in the Lepanto (Ark.) Record for 
March 24 there appeared an essay writ- 
ten by Mr. J. D. McGehee, superintend- 
ent of schools at Lepanto, which was 
awarded high recognition in the Lion 
Oil Co. teacher essay scholarship fund. 

This essay, entitled “Why I am Dedi- 
cated to Teaching,” is an affirmative 
document characteristic of the highest 
ideals in the field of education. It in- 
dicates the basic ingredient which ranks 
our educational system among the 
leaders in the world—a devoted and a 
dedicated teaching staff. 

Mr. McGehee, who is recognized as 
one of the leading educators in Arkan- 
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sas, has made of his position in the 
Lepanto schools a forum for work in all 
phases of community endeavor and has 
extended the scope of educational as- 
sistance into all phases of community 
living. In this, Mr. McGehee has 
broadened his own abilities and has 
given to his community even a greater 
service. 

The Lion Oil Co., one of the fine in- 
dustries of Arkansas, has carried on a 
program of public service far afield from 
its commercial endeavors. The diversi- 
fied programs of the Lion Oil Co. have 
made Arkansas a better place for its 
citizens to live and prosper. Many 
young people have earned scholarships 
and many adults have received assist- 
ance for research and others have re- 
ceived recognition for service because of 
the enlightened and public spirit of the 
Lion Oil Co. 

For these reasons, it is an honor to 
place in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD this 
essay and commend both Mr. McGehee, 
the educator, and the Lion Oil Co., the 
highest type of American business. 

Wuy I Am DEDICATED TO TEACHING 
(By J. D. McGehee) 

Any reason that I may give as to why I am 
dedicated to teaching could probably be cate- 
gorized as a selfish one. 

First of all, I just plain love children 
and youth. I love all children—the meek, 
the lowly, the dirty ones, the retarded ones, 
the mentally alert, the extrovert, and the in- 
trovert. I love to observe, to work with, and 
to assist this stream of humanity in its con- 
stant search for ways to dramatize the God- 
given talents peculiar to each individual. 

I love the challenge that accompanies the 
enthusiasm, the profound faith and opti- 
mism of youth. I love to live, and children 
were not born to die—only to live. 

I love to live and work on the frontiers 
of society as we attempt to recreate and fash- 
ion from day to day a dynamic, democratic 
social order. I love to work in the broader 
aspects of teaching with adult citizens. I 
love to be a part of the leadership that helps 
the citizens of a community crystallize their 
thoughts and desire, and in turn helps estab- 
lish worthy community goals which tend to 
strengthen democratic institutions. 

I love to soldier in an army of dedicated 
citizen-teachers who have as a Common goal 
the eradication of man’s age-old problems— 
ignorance, injustice, and poverty. I love to 
think that I am on the front line of defense 
in this great struggle for freedom as we know 
and love it in a great constitutional democ- 
racy. I teach with the high hopes that 
my children may have the opportunity to 
teach also, provided they choose to do just 
that. 

During World War II, on the battle-scarred 
fields of Europe, I made a covenant with my 
conscience that given an opportunity, I 
would forever dedicate my life and talents 
to the field of public education, for it was 
then and is now my sincere conviction that 
the strong public school more than any other 
institution stands as democratic capitalism's 
greatest ally. 

Finally, the spiritual values inherent in 
the discipline of teaching is a soul-searing 
experience. The opportunities in teaching 
for learning, for traveling, and for sharing 
one’s experiences with others, are unequaled. 

Perhaps more than all this I teach because 
I am dealing with individuals who have a 
spark of divinity in their souls and minds, 
and somewhere in the interaction of minds 
I link myself with immortality. 

And as I teach, I hope to pass on a way of 
life that is ever expanding and more bounti- 
ful in individual choices and awards. In 
this process I ask only that there are some 
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to hear, and learn, and understand, that they 
may shape and endure, and thus truly fulfill 
themselves. 





Loyalty to American Idealism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the inspiring address delivered 
by Timothy J. Murphy, national com- 
mander in chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, the evening 
of March 24, 1956, at the Hotel Bradford 
in Boston, Mass., on the occasion of a 
reception to National Commander in 
Chief Timothy J. Murphy by the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars: 

LOYALTY TO AMERICAN IDEALISM 
(Address delivered by Timothy J. Murphy, 
national commander in chief, Veterans of 

Foreign Wars) 

“It is of the utmost importance that there 
be, among our people, a great revival of faith 
in those ideals which lie at the bedrock of 
our freedom ,our economic order, and our 
American way of life.” (From top award, 
Freedoms Foundations, Valley Forge, 1955, by 
Vincent Godfrey Burns.) 

In an address on Americanism, by a good 
VFPW member, Judge Michael Musmanno, 
said: “I asked my father ‘what it was you 
said when you kissed the flag?’ He replied: 
‘I said thank God for a country where an 
immigrant coal miner’s son can become a 
judge.’” That father expressed simply but 
more eloquently than he knew, the meaning 
of America, the land of opportunity in con- 
tradistinction to life in the Old World; for 
him a basic American ideal had been realized 
in the distinction attained by his son. Yes, 
they came from everywhere, the Englishman 
and the Dutch, the Irish, Welsh, and Scots, 
the Italian, Greek, and French, the Teuton, 
Norse, Spaniard and Slav, Negro and some 
orientals—all seeking freedom—religious, po- 
litical or economic, and all contributing in 
various ways to making American a land of 
one people with one language who can say 
with pride: “This is my home.” 

They know it to be a home because in it 
they enjoy the maximum of freedom. They 
know it to be a government conceived in the 
name of Liberty, and one established by, and 
for, the average man. Most know that it did 
not just suddenly happen, this Union of free 
States but is in the light of history a cul- 
mination, the promised land at the end of 
the long and bloody road on which man 
travelled in his quest for freedom. Immortal 
documents mark its tortuous and uphill 
course: Magna Charta, the Mayflower Pact, 
Jefferson’s Rights of British America, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Bill of Rights, 
and the Emancipation Proclamation. Free- 
dom emerged triumphant but it still must 
be defended. 

We recognize that much remains to be done 
to make our democracy work fairly and effi- 
ciently particularly in the realm of its eco- 
nomic system and civil rights but some in- 
stead of offering constructive criticism and 
working for the betterment of the state chisel 
away at things that made the land great. 
They play directly into the hands of our for- 
midable enemy. Those offenders are the 
“parlor pinkos,” half-baked intelligentsia, 
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and some left of left “liberals” found in all 
segments of our society; those who harm the 
most operate in the higher institutions of 
learning, publi schools, and in publicity 
media. Some have been exposed, others ran 
to cover and many asked the protection of 
the fifth amendment. However there are 
many misguided individuals today, who al- 
though not Communists follow various left- 
wing Professor Snerds, men with impressive 
academic degrees and called the higher 
thinkers. It is believed that too often these 
disciples of the Snerds, the young teachers 
and writers, parrot the remarks and line of 
thinking of this peculiar species of pinko in 
order to claim membership in what they be- 
lieve to be a stratospheric intelligentsia—a 
lofty place in the world of the mind, far re- 
moved from the ordinary citizen. Many of 
this ilk tag veterans and veterans organiza- 
tions as hero worshippers, practitioners of a 
corny, outdated Americanism, and always 
hitting the Congress for handouts. This type 
of intellectual is so above the crowd that he 
thinks little and cares less of what the John 
Does and the Bill Browns think about public 
and international issues. The voices from 
the grassroots are for him a thing of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing. He does not 
know that democracy as a way of living with 
others is usually defined as a government by 
the people. For such Snerds and their satel- 
lites we must be on guard. 

This must be watched for particularly 
in the school teachers with strong leftist 
tendencies who instruct our youth. Some 
of them wittingly and some of them un- 
wittingly are directly down the alley of the 
Communist master plan for infiltration with 
the intent of winning the minds of our 
young men and women. 

What is the Russian plan? One of the 
best terse explanations that I have seen 
was discloséd by one who should know, a 
Russian and naturalized American, Nicholas 
T. Goncharoff. The ex-Russian tank com- 
mander in World War II is now Director of 
the Free Russian Youth Club in New York 
City. His mother died of undernourishment 
in 1933 because of Stalin’s organized famine 
and his father was exiled to Siberia and 
seen no more along with many more of the 
100,000 clergy and priests sent there by 
Stalin between 1928 and 1938. Goncharoff, 
naturalized citizen and good American, who 
had had enough of it in Russia, told a group 
of prominent American businessmen what 
aside from general espionage, he believed 
the plan of the Communist conspiracy in the 
United States to be. 

First. To use the official institutions of the 
United States, especially the educational in- 
stitutions to influence the youth of America. 

Second. To work with energy and great 
cleverness between both the professors and 
the intellectuals in the United States. 

Third. To infiltrate labor unions—espe- 
cially steel unions, oil and electric. 

Fourth. To take advantage of all the mis- 
takes of the social, economic, cultural and 
religious agencies in the United States. And 
never to work directly as a Communist but 
rather to influence the people who are 
pacificists and isolationists. To achieve mis- 
understanding, dissatisfaction with and also 
the possibility of splitting the allies of the 
United States. 

This might be called the long-range 
mission of the Communist Party in the 
United States. We are all wise to the short- 
range, kiss-and-make-up policies. And as 
Cardinal Spellman said last year: ‘““‘We Amer- 
icans need to remember how definite a sen- 
tence of death has been passed upon us by 
the very power by whom we have been asked 
peacefully to coexist.” But mark you at the 
very top of the list given by the Russian- 
American was the use of educational institu- 
tions to influence youth, and the influence 
that they hoped to exercise on certain intel- 
lectuals and professors. 

For this reason I beg of you report to the 
FBI all those that you believe to be Com- 
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munists and fellow travelers but watch 
closely the Professor Snerds and their fol- 
lowers. The first important check is have 
they or do they now belong to Communist- 
front organizations? Every member of the 
VFW should have the Senate’s latest valuable 
study: “The Communist Party of America: 
What it is. How it works.” 

It is also time to grow apprehensive when 
teachers belittle the stature and ideals of the 
Pounding Fathers. Teachers that call John 
Adam an unintelligent lawyer; or Thomas 
Jefferson insincere; or George Washington a 
mediocre individual who had aspirations to 
become new world royalty are, if the teachers 
are sane, trying purposely to weaken our 
youngsters belief in the greatest men our 
country ever produced, and inferentially to 
belittle our institutions and Government. 
They are not the people we want to teach 
our children. 

Watch this also: such apologists and de- 
bunkers of our history, often men who claim 
to have little in common with the average 
man, will disparage veterans’ parades such as 
Loyalty Day, and decry our turning out on 
certain days to perpetuate the memories and 
keep alive the history of our heroes and re- 
vered dead. Their reaction to these activities 
is that veterans are publicity seekers and 
showoffs. We must be standing for some of 
the things that they would forget; we must 
be fighting for some of the American issues 
that they oppose. 

If democfacy is a right way of thinking, 
then it should be made a reality in every 
phase of home and school thinking and 
practice. I submit that sound patriotic edu- 
cation, solid Americanism, supported by 
facts, will more than anything else develop 
in our youth a profound love of country 
and a hatred of communism. Now, not all 
educators will go along with this, particu- 
larly the Snerds. Sometimes they write con- 
siderable twaddle about professors and their 
rights—how they should be the judges of 
the books and courses of instruction pre- 
sented. Now let’s get this straight, we of 
the VFW most certainly stand for academic 
freedom, freedom of speech and thought, 
but not for the freedom of leftwingers and 
their varying degree of pink satellites to 
influence youth by pointing out the charms 
of the Soviet world, plugging the philosophy 
of Karl Marx, and playing down the precious 
depository of American happiness, the Con- 
stitution’ of the United States and those 
who framed it. 

Many prominent Americans have taken up 
the cudgels in this fight that will continue 
in varying degrees as long as these are to- 
talitarian philosophies. Paxton Blair, former 
justice of the Supreme Court of New York, 
said: “It must be affirmed that every citi- 
ven in a free economy, no matter the wares 
he plies, must defer to the sovereignty of 
the consumer.” Our children and our grand- 
children are the consumers of education. 
We pay the bills. It is the duty of those 
who love this land, have defended its in- 
stitutions in wars, and expect to pass them 
on to posterity to scrutinize with care both 
the teachers and the books of youth—our 
most precious possession. Do we not want 
our progeny to preserve liberty for them- 
selves and posterity? I do hope that all 
fathers and mothers will keep a keen eye 
on the kind of education that their chil- 
dren are receiving. We should expect schools 
to give students a workable understanding 
of the democratic way of life. Is that being 
done in your community? 

It is desirable that young people think hard 
and straight about the basic American prin- 
ciples. There is plenty of room for diver- 
gence of opinion on details; that is one rea- 
son we have elections. But no authoritarian 
system in the world would dare accept the 
basic principle that men, irrespective of their 
race, religion, or class are born as in this 
American world with equal rights that the 
founders thought to be unalienable—“life, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” That 
is the essense of it all, the alpha and omega 
of the system, the law, and the prophets. 

The Declaration of Independence, the 
charter of liberty, and the Constitution of 
the United States, the charter of human 
rights, were expressions of the thoughts and 
feelings of the plain people—farmers, labor- 
ers, mechanics, shopkeepers, and artisans. 
Their unorganized but deeply felt ideas of a 
democracy were, after much debate, given 
polish in language and exactness in content 
by such men as the Adamses, Jefferson and 
Madison, Franklin and Hamilton, and others. 
But these great leaders would have approved 
the words of Carl Sandburg, the poet: 


“Let us make pioneer prayers. 
Let working clothes be sacred.” 


And here in the New World, amid a politi- 
cal scene that had then become chaotic, the 
representatives of the people, and voicing the 
people’s highest aspirations drafted the Con- 


stitution; in the oft-repeated words of Glad- 


stone “the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” This accomplished at a time when 
only the most cultured, highest born, and 
most aristocratic men could hold office in 
Europe, and where the people had little, if 
anything, to say about the government— 
lands wherein there was also much racial and 
religious persecution. But a new race had 
developed over here, one of men who had 
tasted liberty, and as the repression of their 
rights became more pronounced, the people 
rebelled. In fact, the bloodless revolution of 
1689 in the Bay Colony of Massachusetts 
brought back a modicum of self-government 
that had been previously enjoyed, but his- 
torians are agreed it foreshadowed the spirit 
of °76. 

In this respect, it is of interest that in 
the commemoration this year of the 175th 
anniversary of the State constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, our State bar association has de- 
veloped a comprehensive program to inform 
school children of the history and implica- 
tions of their constitution and its influence 
in the drafting of the Constitution of the 
United States. It is of interest that the Bill 
of Rights of the Federal Constitution is an 
almost verbatim copy of the declaration of 
rights of the Massachusetts constitution. It 
is a program designed to inform as well as to 
inculcate respect for the people of that day 
who were both spiritually and mentally pre- 
pared to preserve liberty “for themselves 
and posterity.” 

There have been many fine talks and 
lectures on the subject. Among them that 
of Rear Adm. Samuel Eliot Morison, noted 
historian and official historian of the Navy. 
In his brilliant address, he pointed out that 
after all the Massachusetts State constitu- 
tion was the product of many plain people, 
the hardworking down to earth men of simple 
life but who expressed themselves freely 
as to the issues and particularly such things 
as a bill of rights. These talks took place 
at town meetings, in gatherings at the vil- 
lage stores, and in the churches of the State. 
The farmers of western Massachusetts said 
that they wanted a constitution that would 
“protect them from themselves.” Buta con- 
stitution was brought forth and adopted in 
1780 with John Adams often called the fa- 
ther. This cross section of the people, the 
average man of their day wanted as Ai 
Smith said in a speech at Harvard on the Fed- 
eral Constitution, something that would 
“guarantee” and “safeguard.” He called the 
Federal Constitution, the “night watchman 
of democratic representative Government,” 
and added, “Keep your eye on the Consti- 
tution.” Smith knew back in 1933 that 
crackpots, “pinkos,” “one worlders,” and now 
the Communists and their fellow travelers 
would do all possible to try and to erode it 
by subtle means. 

Admiral Morison wrote of, these early 
Massachusetts people as being “tough but 
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nervous” a “tenacious but restless race.” He 
said they were “a people with few social 
graces, yet capable of deep friendships and 
abiding loyalties; law abiding yet individual- 
istic, and impatient of restraint by Govern- 
ment or regulation in business.” To them 
and those of the other colonies who forged 
a Nation of States should go our highest 
homage and a perpetual remembrance by 
us, the people who inherited their good earth. 
May we of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
this confused time intensify our efforts to re- 
member our patriots, what they stood for and 
what they accomplished. I hope that we 
will always sponsor a loyalty day and carry 
on our Americanism program even though 
some of our fellow citizens pooh pooh it. 
We do not propose to pass on a watered down 
heritage, and we shall resist in every way 
possible the efforts of the Communists, 
Snerds, and others who try to lessen its 
greatness. 

We know that this Nation that shelters us 
and nurtures us is not perfect. Yet it stands 
as the greatest free system of Government 
in the history of mankind. And it is our 
duty to strive for that perfection called the 
American dream. Never forget that if we are 
complacent and fail to practice and defend 
the ways of democracy, we can lose its price- 
less benefits. 

The Constitution of the United States, a 
living thing, susceptible of growth, was not 
for any particular generation, but as Henry 
Clay said in the Senate “for posterity—un- 
limited, undefined, endless, perpetual, pos- 
terity.” That means our children, and their 
children, and on andon. That is why all we 
can do for them in the way of sound educa- 
tion that teaches the privileges, rights, duties 
and responsibilities of the good citizen, com- 
prise @ major contribution to the preserva- 
tion of the Republic. A loyalty to Ameri- 
canfsm is the best bulwark against com- 
munism. 

Let us see to it that no brand of left 
wingism, domestic or imported, undermine 
the ideals that gave meaning to the spirit 
that conquered a wilderness and developed 
the rich and powerful America where an im- 
migrant coal miner’s son may become a 
judge. Yes, rich and powerful, but are we 
not assisting countries throughout the earth 
with staggering sums of money and goods? 
That bespeaks a great country with a great 
soul wherein dwell high ideals and demo- 
cratic principles. And since democracy is 
only the sum total of its individuals, as the 
individuals move toward higher ideals so 
moves the Nation. 

Let us be loyal to pure Americanism; let 
us keep faith in the beliefs of the found- 
ers. As Carl Schurz said: “Ideals are like 
stars. You will not succeed in touching them 
with your hands, but, like the seafaring man, 
you choose them as your guides, and follow- 
ing them, you will reach your destiny.” 

My friends, this country, the leader of the 
free world, has a glorious destiny. It is the 
protection of that precious thing called free- 
dom. That we will achieve if we pursue with 
all our hearts the time proved democratic 
ideals of free men in a free state. And with 
God’s help we cannot fail. 





There Is a Bottom in the Barrel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, rich and powerful as we are, is 
there a logical reason why we should 
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assume the burden of contributing to 
the support of the rest of the world? 
Endeavor through education and force— 
and don’t forget the force—to maintain 
peace throughout the world? 

There are other lands greater in area 
than the United States. Other nations 
with far more people. Yet some people 
assume that we should, and insist that 
we must, wherever on earth there are 
those who have less than we, divide with 
them. That whenever, wherever, na- 
tions quarrel, we should step in and, 
figuratively speaking, knock their heads 
together, insist they cease fighting. We 
would be as successful doing that as is 
the individual who ventures into a 
neighbor’s home to settle a family argu- 
ment. 

Since World War I, we have given 
other nations more than $51 billion. If 
all the babies, the helpless, those who 
for some reason or other do not pay an 
income or other tax, pay their full share, 
you and I owe on that contribution 
around $300 each. 

‘Some nations used 3 billion of the 
dollars we gave them to decrease their 
national debt. As we borrowed that $3 
billion, we are paying $90 million a year 
interest on that $3 billion while our debt 
piles up. 

While our national debt in 1916 was 
but $971,562,590, we have jumped it as 
of March 20, 1956, to $277,249, 684, 429. 
You figure how much you owe of that. 
I’m tired. 

Now the Congress is being asked for an 
additional $4,858,975,000 for foreign aid 
for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1957. 

We can ruin ourselves by imposing an 
ever-increasing tax burden on ourselves. 
We can, and eventually we will, if we 
continue our give-away program, destroy 
our prosperity, impoverish ourselves, be 
forced to repudiate our national debt, 
or find ourselves working, yes, perhaps 
fighting, for other nations. 

There is a bottom to the barrel and, 
in my judgment, we have reached it. 

It would be all very well to borrow 
money to help others or to furnish our 
allies munitions of war, if we could be 
sure that they would in time of need 
stand with us, oppose our enemies, fight 
Communism. But experience tells us 
that when their own interests are in- 
volved, other nations forget all about us, 
each does what it thinks will best pre- 
serve its own sovereignty. 

Today, while we are sending aid and 
munitions of war to other countries, 
hoping to stop communism, those coun- 
tries are doing business as usual with the 
Communist-block countries. They have 
been shipping more than 250 separate 
items, machines and machine tools, to 
Communist governments for the past 2 
years. That is the report of a Senate 
committee of which Jonn L. McCLeLLan 
is chairman. 


Is it not about time we quit pouring 
our money down a rathole, wasting our 
substance and munitions in other lands, 
where eventually they reach the Com- 
munists? There are plenty of things 
which need doing here at home, not the 
least of which is the perfecting of our 
own national defense. 
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Resolution of Flood and Hurricane 
Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution. 

Extensive Federal programs are re- 
quired and urgent to _ rehabilitate 
stricken areas and prevent future floods. 
Accordingly, Congress should endeavor 
to enact effective remedial measures: 
RESOLUTION ON FLOOD AND HURRICANE Pro- 

TECTION AND OTHER PURLIC WORKS PROJ- 

ECTS, NEW ENGLAND REGION NATIONAL 

RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, BOSTON, 

Mass., APRIL 2, 1956 

Whereas hurricanes have caused great 
damages in the thickly settled areas, indus- 
trial centers and cities of New England, as 
a result of heavy rainfall and floods on the 
rivers and from tidal inundation along the 
coast; and 

Whereas torrential rainfall accompanying 
hurricanes throughout southern New Eng- 
land during 1955 caused great floods leaving 
over 200 dead, inundating homes and per- 
sonal properties, businesses and industries, 
highways and communities and disrupting 
all orderly activities in the area, with total 
damages of over $500 million; and 

Whereas hurricanes of 1938 and 1954 
struck without warning in the coastal areas 


ef New England leaving over 500 dead and - 


causing total damages of $500 million; and 

Whereas floods are a recognized threat to 
New England lying in the pathway of tropical 
hurricanes which may strike on rivers and 
coasts bringing rainfall which causes floods 
greater than ever before experienced; and 

Whereas completion of construction of au- 
thorized flood control projects already in- 
itiated is urgently needed together with the 
earliest possible planning of additional 
projects for areas which are threatened by 
future floods; and 

Whereas the enormous growth of small 
boating creates a need for improving har- 
bors, which are a major attraction and 
economic resource in the New England area; 
and 

Whereas the New England States have 
already appropriated large sums to combat 
shore erosion which is already far advanced; 
and 

Whereas the trend in economical ship de- 
sign is toward deeper draft vessels which 
require the deepening of major commercial 
ports and channels: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New England delegation 
to the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
here assembled recognize the service they 
may render to the people of the New Eng- 
land States by working together as one unit 
to obtain the full amount of the funds 
needed for flood-control projects; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That funds be requested imme- 
diately for accomplishment of the New Eng- 
land flood-control program for fiscal year 
1957 in an amount not less than $12 million; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That funds in the amount of $1 
million be requested for the study of hurri- 
cane protection in the New England coastal 
area in fiscal yera 1957; and be it further 

Resolved, That the projects committee, 
recognizing the projects for Narragansett 
Bay area, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts; 
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and the New Bedford-Fairhaven area, Massa-~ 
chusetts; as essential to local and national 
welfare and that the applications for these 
projects be reclassified and endorsed classi- 
fication I, as soon as construction costs are 
available. If the projects committee is not 
sitting at conference on projects in New 
England, that the member of the projects 
committee of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, New England, be authorized 
to reclassify these projects and place in clas- 
sification I; and be it further. 

Resolved, That funds in the amount of $3 
million be requested for the orderly con- 
struction for navigation and beach erosion 
projects and $100,000 be requested for studies 
and special investigations in fiscal year 1957; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That funds in the amount of $4 
million be requested to meet the require- 
ments for maintenance of existing flood con- 
trol reservoirs and channel and harbor proj- 
ects in fiscal year 1957; and be it further 

Resolved, That the bill sponsored by Sena- 
tor Prescotr BusH and entitled Senate bill 
$272 is urgently required to advance needed 
protection from floods in the New England 
region. 

Attest: 

Larry M. Hess, ' 
Regional Director. 





A Plea for United States Action on 
Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the burning issue of Arab- 
Israel relations in the Mideast, I submit 
for the Recorp a letter written by New 
York State Attorney General Jacob K. 
Javits, as published in the March 30 New 
York Herald Tribune. 

No one can question the ability and 
energy of former United States Repre- 
sentative Javits in his endeavors while a 
Member of Congress to help resolve the 
tension in this area. He speaks with au- 
thority and wisdom, and I must agree 
that the time is now for our leadership to 
spring into action which will strongly as- 
sert our alliance with the Democratic 
State of Israel, by making provisions for 
aiding her with arms for her legitimate 
self-defense. 

The letter follows: 

A PLEA For UNITED STATES ACTION ON ISRAEL 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

Time is short for us in the Near East, 
The armistice border between Israel and the 
Arab States has become not only the newest 
but the most active Communist front in the 
world. The Communists have made their 
overt move by .arms sales to Egypt and 
through Egypt to other Arab States near 
Israel. 

The Communists are exploiting the in- 
transigence of the Arabs for their own pur- 
poses, in an effort to use it as a reason for, 
and the basis of, their infiltration and ulti- 
mate penetration of the whole Near East 
area. They are exploiting also what must be 
a@ certain hopelessness among much of the 
Arab leadership at the moment when so 
much in real advances for the Arab peoples 
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could be hoped for, but which, Instead, offers 
them hatred of Israel. The Communists are 
arming the Arabs and proffering them eco- 
nomic and technical assistance apparently 
for the sake of fomenting and bringing on an 
Arab-Israeli struggle, which they wish to re- 
gard as inevitable. They must believe that 
in this struggle, no matter who wins or who 
loses, communism can gain the most. 

The United States faces a situation where 
Israeli-Arab tension is not merely an isolated 
factor within an isolated area of the world, 
but creates the danger of a conflict of the 
utmost moment to our policy in its most 
vital aspects. The President himself has 
recognized the danger by noting the highest 
priority for the maintenance of peace to be 
in the Near East area. 

Our country’s policy is clear. The Secre- 
tary of State said in his testimony before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, as recently as February 24, 1956: “I con- 
sider that it is one of the basic elements of 
the United States foreign policy to seek the 
preservation of the State of Israel.” 

What we need to know is how our country. 
intends to implement this policy. Thus far, 
implied threats of unfriendilness by the 
Arab States, jeopardy of airbase leases, the 
British attitude and similar developments 
have induced the State Department not 
alone to stay its hand but even to allow 
shipment of tanks to Saudi Arabia, one of 
the principal Arab powers threatening Israel. 

Our country has apparently even allowed 
itself to be humbled by restrictions on the 
admission of United States citizens on gov- 
ernmental missions including military serv- 
ice into Arab States by virtue of their re- 
ligious faith in the effort to influence what 
it hoped would be a reasonable attitude. 

United States policy, if it continues to be 
based on these considerations,'can give the 
Communists a dangerous success in the Near 
East. If we fail to help to secure Israel's 
national integrity, then we have failed one 
of our closest friends, a member of the U. N., 
a center of freedom in the Near East, an in- 
dispensable refuge against persecution, and 
the embodiment of a whole people's aspira- 
tion. 

Such default would endanger reliance up- 
on us by other States similarly situated; 
and would have allowed the Arabs to gain a 
success beyond their fondest dreams through 
their new association with the Soviet Union 
which would tend to deliver their peoples 
ever more into the hands of the Communists. 
On the other hand, by helping to secure 
Israel we maintain our great reputation for 
standing by the friends of peace and liberty 
and we demonstrate that Communist alli- 
ances do not pay. 

For the American people, there is a great 
practical issue involved as well as a great 
moral issue. Practically, Egypt, with jets 
and other new arms supplied by the Commu- 
nists, might overrun Israel in weeks. The 
estimate of time when Egypt and other Arab 
States may be able to use effectively their 
newly acquired Communist arms against 
Israel is considered to be very much shorter 
than in the United States. Israel circles call 
it this summer. 

It is stated that the jet aircraft, sub- 
marines, and other weapons which are be- 
ing obtained by Egypt from the Communists 
are so greatly superior to conventional 
weapons with which the Israel armed forces 
are supplied that even if badly operated, 
their superiority will be manifest. 

Morally, the issue before the American peo- 
ple is this: Israel is a nation created to meet 
a world need under the auspices of the U.N. 
and with the strong support of the United 
States. It is an expression of our deep con- 
cern as a people over the rights of long- 
suffering minorities. , 

The great American tradition is to decid 
questions of foreign policy on moral grounds 





when they get really complex. Efforts nicely 
calculated to appease the Arab States, which 
stand so intransigently against negotiations 
for peace with Israel—as Israel has offered 
time and time again—could only cause the 
whole Near East to be engulfed in a “Red 
Sea.” 

The impending mission of Mr. Dag Ham- 
marskjold, Secretary General of the U. N.; 
the current discussions of the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France looking toward 
the means for implementing the tripartite 
declaration of May 1950, assuring Israel and 
the Arabs against aggression; and the un- 
doubted diplomatic offensive led by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to maintain Near East peace 
are certainly to be welcomed. 

But even they are not enough to assure 
that the shock of aggression against Israel— 
which has by full governmental action 
pledged to the world its renunciation of any 
such action against the Arabs——will be met 
without dire consequences in destruction to 
Israel or world conflagration. Nor does 
Israel seek any defenders but its own brave 
people—given the means. For the same rea- 
son, therefore, that NATO was established 
in Western Europe in 1949 Israel needs and 
should be allowed by us to get arms for 
legitimate self-defense now. 

We cannot jeopardize Israel’s survival and 
so our Government needs to make a decision, 
and make it promptly. Perhaps the most 
urgent matter in American policy today— 
based on my observation of the situation in 
Israel—is the need for prompt decision. I 
can see no real alternative to a decision that 
would reassure Israel regarding the inde- 
pendence and security by arms, strictly 
limited to legitimate self-defense—in the 
first instance. Only in this way under 
present conditions may the path to Arab- 
Israeli peace across the bridge of regional 
economic and social interest—including re- 
settlement of the Palestine Arab refugees 
and the Jordan River water project—again 
be opened. 

The alternative is either surrender to the 
Communists or appeasement. Should we 
allow the Communists to show the Arab 
states how to liquidate Israel, we will have 
guaranteed a vast increase in Communist 
prestige in the Middle East, and perhaps 
even the creation of new Communist satel- 
lites there. And yield we never will; ap- 
peasement, as we have learned since Munich, 
is only the first step before admitting defeat 
or undertaking some mortal struggle. 

J. K. Javits, 
Attorney General, State of New York. 
New York, March 27, 2956. 





Congress Declares War on Imperial 


Germany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News, of recent date. The 
editorial is terse and to the point, and 
needs no elaboration by me: 

“THE WorRLD Must Be Mave Sare”—ConcGrREss 
Mave Its FaTervut DEcIsSION 39 YEARS AGO 
(By Fraser Edwards) 

Stark drama packed the historic hours be- 
fore Congress declared war on Imperial Ger- 
many 39 years ago today. 





From the moment President Woodrow Wil- 
son told a grim Congress in joint session “the 
world must be made safe for democracy,” 
the fateful decision never was in doubt. 

But the small, stubborn opposition from 
Senator and Representatives with large con- 
stituencies of German blood made it a bitter 
battle. 

Emotional tension mounted almost to a 
frenzy before the final, formal action which 
sent 2 million American fighting men to 
France—and Germany. 

Many moving scenes have occurred in Con- 
gress since but they all are anticlimactic 
compared with what this reporter witnessed 
and experienced between 8:35 p. m. April 2, 
and 3:12 a. m., April 6, 1917. 

No director could have more skillfully set 
the stage for President Wilson’s appearance 
at the Capitol, less than a month after his 
inauguration for a second term, to which he 
had been elected on a “He kept us out of 
war” platform. 

PACIFISTS MOVED IN 


Congress was on edge. For days truculent 
pacifists had besieged congressional offices, 
forcing their way in to see Vice President Tom 
Marshall and Speaker Champ Clark among 
all the others. 

When a pacifist called Massachusetts’ Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge a coward, the 
scholarly 68-year-old statesman knocked 
him down. The man was beaten severely by 
a crowd before he could be rescued by police. 

Night sessions of Congress always lend 
dramatic effect. The signal light shone on 
the great gray dome as President Wilson rode 
to the Capitol on the night of April 2, sur- 
rounded by a cordon of clanking cavalry. 

Vice President Marshall already had led 
the Senate to the House chamber, nearly 
every Senator wearing or carrying a small 
American flag. They ranged themselves be- 
hind the black-robed justices of the Supreme 
Court, the Cabinet, and envoys of foreign 
nations, many in brilliant uniforms, 

A FEW WERE SILENT 


When the President mounted the Speak- 
er’s dais at 8: 35 p. m., Congress stood and 
gave him a 5-minute ovation, the warmest 
reception he ever received at the Capitol. 
Only members of the small, die-hard, anti- 
war faction sat on their hands. 

Congress listened interitly as Mr. Wilson 
cataloged the crimes of German submarines 
against humanity. Hundreds of Americans, 
including women and children, had been 
murdered on the high seas in the Kaiser’s 
unrestricted U-boat warfare. 

He recited his efforts to avoid war, in- 
cluding armed neutrality. Even that, he 
said, was not enough to cope with the outlaw 
subs. 

ONE CHOICE 

“There is one choice we cannot make, we 
are incapable of making.” the President's 
voice rang as he neared his request for a 
resolution recognizing that Germany was 
making war on the United States. ‘We will 
not choose the path of submission.” 

At the word “submission,” an old Con- 
federate soldier in the front row on the 
House floor dropped the hat he was holding 
and led the applause and cheers. He was 
the Chief Justice of the United States, 
Edward Douglass White, one-time Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. Wilson got a different reaction when 
he said it was “a fearful thing to lead this 
great peaceful people into war.” 

The arch foe of the war, Wisconsin’s Sen- 
ator “Old Bob” La Follette, underscored that 
by loudly clearing his throat twice. 

President Wilson didn’t even pause on his 
punchline: “The world must be made safe 
for democracy.” 
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WILLIAMS RESPONDED 


Mississippi’s Senator John Sharp Williams 
was the first to catch the significance and 
started the roar of approval. 

Many men who had made history and 
others who were to make it were on the floor 
that day. The last of the old Rebels were 
there—North Carolina's Representative 
Charles M. Stedman and Alabama’s Senator 
John Hollis Bankhead, the only man ever 
to wear the Confederate gray on the Senate 
floor. 

The GAR was represented by Minnesota’s 
bearded old Viking, Senator Knute Nelson 
and Ohio’s Representatives David A. Hollings- 
worth and Isaac R. Sherwood. Hollingsworth 
yoted for war, Sherwood against it. 

In the Chamber were three future Vice 
Presidents—Texas’ Jack Garner, Kansas’ 
Charlie Curtis and Kentucky’s Alben Bark- 
ley. And six future Speakers—Garner, Illi- 
nois’ Henry T. Rainey, Alabama’s Will Bank- 
head, Tennessee’s Joe Byrns, Massachusetts’ 
Frederick H. Gillette and Ohio’s Nick Long- 
worth. 

THREE ARE STILL THERE 

Only three of the men present still are in 
Congress—Senator BaRKLEY and West Vir- 
ginia’s Matr Neety in the Senate and 
Georgia’s Cart VINSON in the House. 

The most dramatic moment in the House 
debate came when the Democratic leader, 
North Carolina’s Claude Kitchen bolted the 
President. 

But none doubted Mr. Kitchen’s sincerity 
when he told the House: 

“My conscience and judgment, after ma- 
ture thought and fervent prayer for right 
guidance, have marked clearly the path of 
my duty, and I have made up my mind to 
walk it if I go barefooted and alone. I must 
vote against the resolution.” 

HEFLIN WAS HISSED 


Alabama’s Tawm Heflin was hissed by 
some Democrats when he challenged Rep- 
resentative Kitchen to resign both his lead- 
ership and his seat in the House. Alabama’s 
John Burnett, half Senator Heflin’s size, and 
17 years his senior, lunged for Tawm but 
the Sergeant at Arms intervened. 

Montana’s Jeannette Rankin, the first 
woman ever elected to the House, cast her 
first important vote on the war resolution. 
She voted “no” and burst into tears. 

Action in the Senate was delayed by the 
objection of Senator La Follette to immedi- 
ate consideration of the resolution. Then 
he launched into a 3-hour speech against it. 
John Sharp Williams denounced the speech 
as “pro-German, pro-Goth, pro-Vandal, and 
anti-American.” 

Nebraska’s Senator George Norris aroused 
the Senate by charging that Congress was 
about “to put the dollar sign on the Ameri- 
can flag.” Senator Wililams branded that 
utterance as “grazing the edge of treason.” 

It was only after 13 hours of bitter debate 
at 11 p. m. April 4, that the Senate voted 
82 to 6 for war. The House adopted the war 
resolution, 373 to 50, at 3:12 a. m. on April 6. 

President Wilson signed the United States 
into the great conflict the same day. 


TWELVE WILLFUL MEN 


The “no” votes in the Senate were cast by 
6 of the 12 willful men Mr. Wilson denounced 
after they had scuttled his armed merchant- 
men proposal. They became better known as 
the Dirty Dozen. 

They were North Dakota’s Alse Gronna, 
Wisconsin's Old Bob La Follette, Nebraska’s 
George Norris, Oregon’s Harry Lane, Mis- 
souri’s “Gumshoe Bill” Stone, and Missis- 
sippi’s long-haired James K. Vardaman. 

Three of the twelve protested long and 
loud but in the end voted for war. They were 
Iowa’s Senators Albert B. Cummins and Wil- 
liam S. Kenyon, and Arkansas’ Senator Wil- 
liam F. Kirby. 
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The other three: New York’s James A. 
O’Gorman, Minnesota’s Moses Clapp, and 
California’s John D. “Mother” Works, already 
had been retired to private life. 

It was appropriate that Utah’s Senator 
Reed Smoot, a Mormon apostle, should close 
the Senate debate with this prayer: 

“God, hasten the day when liberty will be 
enjoyed by all the people of the earth.” 





Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of Tuskegee 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
entitled “Across a Perilous Terrain,” pre- 
pared for delivery at the 75th anniver- 
sary celebration of the founding of Tus- 
keegee Institute, on March 25, 1956, by 
Buell G. Gallagher, president of the City 
College of New York. 

I am advised by the Public Printer that 
the cost of printing this article is esti- 
mated to be $200. It is estimated to 
require two and a half pages of the Rec- 
orD. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recorp not- 
withstanding that fact. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Across A PERILOUS TERRAIN 


Words do not come easily on this day. All 
the good and noble and true sentiments 
which have been uttered and written about 
Booker T. Washington in the 75 years since 
his feet first trudged the Alabama dust have 
memorialized him and his achievements far 
beyond our poor powers to imitate or im- 
prove. To embellish would be gratuitous, 
to praise is unnecessary. The living monu- 
ment of his labors speaks for the founder 
far more eloquently than fullest oratory or 
rich encomium. To return after an absence 
of 15 years and once again to walk the 
gracious paths of Tuskegee among its quiet 
trees and noble buildings is to renew one’s 
faith in Washington’s great heart and fight- 
ing spirit. The act appropriate to this mo- 
ment is not much speaking, but the bared 
head bowed in silent reverence to Almighty 
God for this His child. As a lad of 9, he 
had been listed among the chattel assets of 
his master as worth $400. As a man of faith, 
he placed the whole world in his debt. 

Yet there are words which must be spoken 
in this hour of national crisis. If these words 
are true to the spirit and intent of him we 
honor, they will be winging words of hope 
soberly informed by desperate facts which 
do not dismay. 

The happy phrase which titles this address 
is given me by Basil Mathews in his biog- 
raphy of Tuskegee’s founder: 

“The moving and truly astonishing drama 
of Booker T. Washington’s life exercises its 
spell upon our imagination as we see him 
moving with his strange blend of wary 
shrewdness, unswerving courage, ‘pawky’ 
humor, and cool fortitude, across a perilous 
terrain toward a clearly envisaged, although 
distant goal.”4 





+ Basil Mathews, Booker T. Washington, 
p. 30, 
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The year was 1881. Less than 20 years had 
passed since presidential fiat had started a 
social revolution midway in the dreariest, 
weariest, and bloodiest war mankind had 
known. As Washington came to Tuskegee, 
the scars of war and the fresh wounds of 
reconstruction lay across the land red in 
anger. The army of occupation had been 
followed by the freedmen’s bureau, and both 
had been supplemented by an army in petti- 
coats—the northern schoolteachers who 
came as missionaries to teach and live with 
the freedmen and to demonstrate-to a skep- 
tical and hostile region the meaning of 
human kindness and brotherhood. The 
hopes which emancipation had quickened 
were by 1881 like tender plants choked in a 
garden of fast-growing weeds; and there were 
not wanting those who preferred the weeds 
to the flowers and were ready to say so. 

The legacy of conflict into which Wash- 
ington came was not new. It reached well 
back into antebellum days. Forty-six years 
before Tuskegee was founded, North Caro- 
lina had abolished its school for free persons 
of color, in the same year that abolitionist 
literature had been banned from the United 
States mails and burned in the streets of 
Charleston, S. C. Raging in the North, as 
well as the South, the controversy had split 
Lane Seminary, resulting in the founding of 
Oberlin College in the wilds of Ohio to admit 
students “irrespective of color,” to be fol- 
lowed by its sister of like purpose in Berea, 
Ky. 

When Washington came to Tuskegee, it 
had been 40 years since John Quincy Adams, 
“old man eloquent,” had stood before the 
United States Supreme Court and success- 
fully convinced the court that the rights 
guaranteed under the Constitution inhere 
in each individual, regardless of his color. 
The Amistad case of 1840 was to be followed 
by the Dred Scott decision of 1857, in which 
the same court qualified its earlier stand, 
declaring that a slave was not a citizen. 
Booker Washington was a lad of 11 when 
Lincoln was shot. He grew up in a world 
where “Carpetbagger” was a term of con- 
tempt matched only by “Scalawag,” where 
long chimneys marked the sites of former 
mansions, where terror stalked the highways 
and the number of Negroes lynched in a 
single year sometimes ran into four figures. 
It was a perilous terrain to walk, in this 
Alabama village in 1881. 

Fear stalked the land. Looking back many 
years later, Booker Washington recalled the 
stories of slave insurrections he had heard 
as achild. From the perspective of maturity 
he spoke: 

“No matter how good the relations between 
the individual master and his slaves, each 
race lived in constant fear of the other * * * 
It is fatally true that no community can live 
without fear in which one portion of the 
people seeks to govern the other portion 
through terror.” 2 

As he began his work at Tuskegee, the 
tragic days of Reconstruction were coming 
to a close; the equally tragic days of Restora- 
tion were already begun. The hooded night- 
riders frightened out the carpetbaggeis and 
terrorized the freedmen. Indefensible though 
these things may be, they are understand- 
able. An intolerable sense of injustice 
spurred the poverty-stricken white South. 
Unreconciled in defeat and unreconstructed 
by force of arms, the dominant group set 
grimly about the business of restoring the 
old order through new devices. Slavery was 
gone: in its place came racial caste. 

Emancipation had freed the slaves: the 
14th and 15th amendments had sought to 
give freedmen citizenship, But social revo- 
lution calls for something more than ex- 
ternal change if it is to succeed, and the 
hearts and minds of men in power rejected 
the new order of freedom. The*whole of 





2 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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economic, political, social and civic life was 
to be patterned not along the lines of de- 
mocracy, but according to ideas of racial 
domination and subordination. So well en- 
trenched did racial caste become that it was 
the universal practice throughout the South 
and much of the North long before the 
Supreme Court in Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896 
admitted the doctrine of ‘‘separate but equal” 
to judicial tolerance. 

The amazing thing about human nature 
is its wide distribution among mankind. 
The problems of racial caste were not—and 
are not now—limited to either racial group 
or to any geographical section of the Nation. 
With varying degrees of intensity, and with 
various devices of custom and law and con- 
venience, caste was established throughout 
the Nation, leaving here and there little 
islands of democracy. It is not for us to pass 
judgment upon history; history will judge 
us. It is enough for us to recall the words 
of that great Southerner and slave holder, 
Thomas Jefferson, who said, “I tremble for 
my country when I think of the Negro and 
% remember that God is just.” 

3) There is no cure for blank despair and 
5 utter skepticism except through historical 
perspective. Thus, it can be argued—and I 
think rightly argued—that slavery was a 
great step forward in human history when 
it first was introduced. Previous to the in- 
stituting of human slavery, warriors killed 
their captives. But when a defeated enemy 
; was enslaved instead of killed, he acquired 
: some value. He was worth more as chattel 
than as a corpse. To place even limited 
value on human life was to make a step 
forward. Slavery was better than annihila- 
tion, 
y Similarly, it can be argued that a system 
of racial caste is better than slavery. Cer- 
tainly the phenomenal progress of the 90 
years since emancipation would not have 
been possible had slavery continued. The 
material and spiritual progress symbolized 
and epitomized in Tuskegee Institute is an 
enrichment of American life within the con- 
fines of caste. It would not have been pos- 
sible under slavery. 

But today’s crisis presents us with another 
choice. Everybody knows that racial caste 
and democracy are in irrepressible conflict. 
The only differences are between those who 
want democracy and those who prefer caste. 
Once again history moves toward another 
phrase of the irrepressible conflict, with ac- 
celeration and crescendo. Once again we 
walk a perilous terrain. : 
ie The more recalcitrant opponents of de- 
i mocracy, those whom history has dragged 
ft screaming and kicking into the 20th century, 
by their vehemence betray their fears. Did 
pe you ever notice that the preacher pounds 
q the Bible hardest precisely when he is least 
4 sure of what he is saying? Deep down with- 
I in themselves, the defenders of white su- 

premacy know they are wrong. Carried on 
the wave of the future, they struggle against 
the inevitable. In so doing, they misrepre- 
. sent the true opinions of most of the people, 
‘ while at the same time they contribute to 
the atmosephere of fear and terror which 
makes difficult the work of men of good will. 

Here, for example, is a classic statement 
in defense the slavery. The Honorable Alex- 
ander Stephens is speaking on the constitu- 
tion of the Confederate States of America: 

“Many governments have been founded 
upon the principle of enslavement of classes, 
but the classes thus enslaved were of the 
same race in violation of the laws of nature. 
* * * The Negro by nature or by the curse 
of Canaan is fitted for that condition which 
he occupies in our system. * * * The sub- 
stratum of our society is made up of mate- 
rial fitted by nature for it, and by experience 
we know that it is best not only for the 
superior race but for the inferior race that it 
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should be so. It is indeed in conformity with 
the ordinance of the Creator.” * 

So spoke the rearguard, defending slavery 
at the very moment that it was on its way 
out. 

So, too, with the defenders of caste. Mid- 
way in the 90 years that caste has been upon 
us, in 1910, the superintendent of schools of 
Memphis, Thomas P. Bailey by name, ad- 
dressed the National Education Association: 

“Public peace and the safety of the state 
demand that the less developed race be sub- 
ordinated to the more developed, under con- 
ditions as they exist in the South today. 
The caste of kin is the practice of the theory 
that blood is thicker than water; and the 
Sermon on the Mount cannot invalidate 
God’s own law of the survival of the fittest. 
If these widely different races cannot blend 
their blood—and instinct and science say 
nay—the only real foundation for democracy, 
equality, actual or potential, does not exist 
and cannot be created. * * * Southerners 
understand the apparent cruelty imputed to 
the God of Israel, who is represented as com- 
manding the extermination of nonassimila- 
ble peoples. But the more refined killing of 
today in the South is not the taking of a 
Negro’s life but the impassive and relentless 
murder of a people’s hopes. But better this 
than worse that might be. * * * Sometimes 
we must be cruel would we be kind.” ¢ 

Reminiscent of the theological and socio- 
logical arguments with which slavery had 
been defended, these words were spoken in 
defense of caste. This sort of defense has 
been given often since emancipation. It 
continues. The more caste is exposed for 
what it is, the more do its defenders defy 
the course of history. Senator James O. 
EASTLAND, Of Mississippi, rose on the floor of 
the Senate of the United States on June 20, 
1944, and declared: 

“I have no prejudice in my heart; but the 
white race is a superior race and the Negro 
is an inferior race, and the races must be 
kept separate by law.” > 

So speaks the voice of rear guard reaction, 
defending a caste system which is on its way 
out just as surely as slavery was once on its 
way out of American life. We can under- 
stand this voice for what it is, but it need 
excite in us neither fear nor condemnation. 
There are always men who shout their defi- 
ance of the onward movement of events. We 
hear them but are unmoved. We listen 
rather to the quiet voice of human under- 
standing, leading us forward, undismayed 
and undeterred. 

Just 10 years after Senator EasTLanp made 
his defense and declared his defiance deci- 
sion day of May 17, 1954, brought the quiet 
words of the unanimous High Court for our 
guidance. “We conclude that in the field of 
public education the doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ has no place.” The death knell 
of a dying order had struck. Caste, like 
slavery, was doomed. As the Court said a 
year later, nothing can be permitted to viti- 
ate that principle—the days of “separate but 
equal” are gone. We stand on the thresh- 
old of democracy. 

The question is not whether we shall cross 
that threshold. The question is only how 
and when. And if we can disregard the shrill 
shouts of the terrorists, if we can listen to 
men of moderation and conviction, we shall 
step with confidence and quiet fortitude into 
a brighter future. The issues today are much 
the same as they were in 1865 or 1881, even 
though the controversy is on a more ad- 
vanced level. And today, as in former times, 
these are years of testing which will separate 





* Quoted in B. G. Gallagher, American Caste 
and the Negro College, p. 10. 

4Quoted in Odum, Social and Mental 
Traits of the Negro. 

5 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 20, 1944. 
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the men from the boys. We walk a perilous 
terrain. 


It was Booker T. Washington’s great con- 
tribution to American history that he blazed 
a trail across the ground we now must travel 
again. How did he make his journey? 

No speech in the history of American race 
relations has had an effect so immediate and 
electrifying, nor led to so much subsequent 
controversy, as his Atlanta Exposition speech 
in 1895. It may be that we can learn some- 
thing from a fresh examination of that 
speech, keeping it in the context of its times. 
What did he say, and under what circum- 
stances? 

Facing representatives of all factions in a 
country which had torn itself asunder over 
slavery and which was sharply divided over 
the new institutions of racial control, Wash- 
ington took his position. To the members 
of his own race he said, “Cast down your 
bucket where you are. Cast it down in mak- 
ing friends, in every manly way, of the 
people of all races by whom you are sur- 
rounded.” Neither servility nor bitterness, 
but friendship—friendships to be deliber- 
ately sought and affirmatively made. 

He threaded a dextrous path between the 
patterns of the past and the hopes of the 
future. Accepting as a fact the presence 
of a system of caste, he said, “In all things 
that are purely social we can be as separate 
as the fingers.” 

But even as he admitted the presence of 
caste, he rejected its major premises and 
sowed the seeds of its undoing, for he added: 
“Yet one as the hand in all things essential 
to mutual progress.” 

And if anyone doubts where his true in- 
tent lay, let him read again the words which 
followed immediately on these others: 

“There is no defense or security for any 
of us except in the highest intelligence and 
development of all. If anywhere there are 
efforts tending to curtail the fullest growth 
of the Negro, let these efforts be turned 
into stimulating, encouraging, and making 
him the most useful and intelligent citizen. 
* * * There is no escape through law of man 
or God from the inevitable: 


“ ‘The laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed; 
And close as sin and suffering joined 
We march to fate abreast.’ ” 


In the face of the newly established pat- 
terns of racial caste, and in the presence of 
both races and all sections of the Nation, 
he spoke the sentiments which James Wel- 
don Johnson was later to put in poetic form: 


“TO AMERICA 


“How will you have us? As we are 

Or struggling ’neath the load we bear? 
Our eyes fixed forward on a star 

Or staring empty in despair? 
Rising or falling? Men or things? 

With lagging pace or footsteps fleet? 
Strong, willing sinews in your wings 

Or tight’ning chains about your feet?” 


This is the sober truth to which Washing- 
ton brought his listeners in 1895. From that 
insistent question he never turned, and never 
let others turn. “There is no escape through 
law of man or God from the inevitable,” 
he said, no way to avoid a common destiny 
toward which we march abreast—together. 

Turning again to the members of his own 
group, he advised the most thorough prep- 
aration possible for full participation in and 
contribution to American life. He insisted 
that lack of preparation would always stand 
in the way of full acceptance. For these 
commonsense statements he has been widely 
criticized; but it is probable that the perspec- 
tives of history give us today a somewhat 
more serene vantage from which to judge the 
merits of his utterance. Especially should 
we note that in the very moment that he 
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“urged Negroes to prepare themselves dili- 
gently for enlarged opportunities, he stressed 
the things for which all should struggle, say- 
ing, “It is important and right that all privi- 
leges of the law be ours.” Put that sentence 
into the context of fear and timidity at the 
moment in which he spoke, remember that 
he was speaking where racial caste was al- 
ready an accepted fact, and then realize 
that he was, in fact, arguing 60 years ahead 
of his time for the opportunities which at 
long last are becoming ours. 

In his decisive hour, Booker T. Washing- 
ton found a pathway and pointed it out—a 
path which enabled him and his fellow cit- 
izens of both races to face the future to- 
gether. And in that moment, he showed 
that this path was one which meant that 
all compromises were temporary, and that 
the common destiny which claims us all 
places us under moral obligation to each 
other. 

No matter what tack his course took, from 
that moment forward Washington knew his 
port of destination. A few months later, ac- 
cepting an honorary degree from Harvard 
University, he spoke before the alumni din- 
ner: 

“Often through oppression, unjust dis- 
crimination, and prejudice, but through 
them all, we are coming up; and with proper 
habits, intelligence, and property, there is no 
power on earth that can permanently stay 
our progress.” 

He knew whereof he spoke. In his final 
days he looked back over the crowded years 
and said with simple conviction, “I do not 
recall that I ever became discouraged over 
anything I set out to accomplish.” 

Oh! Indomitable faith which calmly recog- 
nized that nothing can escape the inevitable. 

1Ir 


Today, we stand in the opening stages of 
the third great phase of American racial pat- 
terns. Slavery has gone, giving way to caste; 
now caste is doomed, and the glimmerings of 
democracy are before us. Once again comes 
the moment in which men of good will and 
high conviction must refuse to heed the 
siren calls of political opportunists and parlor 
demagogs, when we must be undeterred by 
the threats of the extremists and undaunted 
in our expectation of the inevitable. 

Now, there is a gradualism which is born 
of fear, fed by terror, and exploited by 
prejudice. This is not the gradualism of 
which we speak with approval. There is an- 
other kind of gradualism which is best seen 
in the actual timetable of American history. 
Surely the believers in democracy have 
worked through gradual processes. 

Were not 2% centuries of slavery sufficient 
as a preliminary to caste? And is not a cen- 
tury of caste a long enough period during 
which to hesitate on the doorstep of de- 
mocracy? What more gradual process could 
be wished except by those who would turn 
the clock of history backward? What more 
gradual steps could have been taken than are 
shown in the patient waiting of the millions 
through the generations of disappointment? 

And who is moderate in this present hour? 
Surely the quiet, clear language of the Su- 
preme Court is given in tones of moderation. 
Everywhere throughout the Nation, not in a 
single State or section, the verdict applies. 
We are enjoined to leave behind the transi- 
tion stage of separate but equal which has 
served its day, and to move toward a fuller 
realization of democracy. Varied local prob- 
lems must be solved. All that is required is 
that a prompt and reasonable start toward 
full compliance be made, and that there be 
progress with all deliberate speed. Surely 
this is the course of moderation. The ex- 
tremists are those who challenge it, call the 
Court subversive, defy its jurisdiction, and 
demand that the Constitution itself be re- 
vised. The extremists are those who talk 
irresponsibly of resort to armed force in de- 
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fiance of the law of the land. They, too, will 
tire of their role. 

For the moderates are already prevailing. 
Let us not be fooled by the loud words of 
riotous actions coming from a few places. 
The moderates are already winning the day. 
In 12 of the former segregating States, 
compliance has already been completed or is 
underway. In 43 of the 48 States, the State 
supported institutions of higher education 
admit applicants without reference to race 
and solely on the basis of personal merit. In 
more than half of the privately supported col. 
leges and universities of the former segregat- 
ing States, the doors have been voluntarily 
opened to all. More than two thousand 
Negroes are now studying side by side with 
whites in what were formerly all-white insti- 
tutions; and this has been accomplished 
without overt incident and with amazingly 
satisfactory results. Here are no threats, no 
intimidations, no wildly circulated rumors 
and suspicions—no immoderation. Here, 
instead, is the quiet courage to welcome the 
inevitable and to step into the.future with- 
out fear. This is moderation. 

And near the top of the list of those who 
work gradually, and without the tools of 
terror and excess, we must put the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The NAACP is accused of extremist 
action and dubious alliance. There is no 
word of truth in such accusations. Let the 
record speak. 

The association waited a quarter century 
before bringing its first suit to open up a 
single graduate school to one Negro. From 
the Gaines case to the school segregation 
cases was another 20 years of quiet, pains- 
taking gradualism in the bending of the 
color bar. By the time the Court spoke in 
1954, that bar was bent so far that it could 
scarcely be called a bar any longer, except in 
those islands of resistance were extremists 
are seeking to defy the inevitable. 

In the much publicized case of mob vio- 
lence at the University of Alabama, you 
have a perfect illustration of the gradualism 
with which the NAACP works. Miss Lucy’s 
application at Tuscaloosa roots not in the 
recently rendered Court verdicts of 1954 and 
1955. It goes back to the Heman Sweatt 
case of 1950. Miss Lucy waited 2% years 
after that case before even filing an applica- 
tion; and she waited another 244 years before 
pressing he suit for admission. Name one 
other person, qualified for entrance to the 
University of the State of Alabama, who has 
exhibited the patience and gradualism here 
shown by one who waited 5 years for action. 

The NAACP asks for nothing not guar- 
anteed to all citizens by the Constitution 
of the United States. Is this immoderation? 
The NAACP has 60 percent of its member- 
ship in the former segregating States. Is 
this rightly to be caHed agitation by pro- 
fessionals and outsiders? And for that mat- 
ter, your speaker today has lived longer in 
Alabama than in any other State. He knows 
race relations in the Deep South from long 
study and full experience. He concedes the 
right of an outsider like Senator EasTLaNnp 
to come over to Alabama, and insists on the 
same right, in discussing a national problem. 
The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, is a moderating in- 
fluence in American life, made of persons 
in both races and all sections, working 
through lawful means to bring closer that 
diay for which all men pray—the day of 
dignity and decency for every child of God. 

Take just one more example of patience 
and moderation. Look at the record of Fed- 
eral funds distributed to the States for land- 
grant colleges and universities. There are 
two channels through which these funds 
flow to the States. The first derives from 
the Morrill Act of 1890 and its subsequent 
amendments in the Bankhead-Jones and 
other amending acts. These funds are ad- 
ministered through the United States Offices 
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of Education. For 65 years these funds have 
come to the 17 segregating States and have 
been applied with scrupulous honesty in 
accordance with racial safeguards written 
into the law. Within each State, the funds 
have been divided strictly in accordance with 
population ratios. At present, the Negro in- 
stitutions receive 30 percent of these funds, 
as Negroes make up 30 percent of the popu- 
lation. Even in the States where resistance 
to desegregation is strongest, there has never 
been any deviation from the honest admin- 
istration of funds appropriated by Congress 
under racial safeguards for the land-grant 
institutions. 

But there is another source—and a much 
larger one—from which funds also come to 
the States for land-grant institutions. 
These funds flow through the Department 
of Agriculture, and Congress did not write 
racial safeguards into the legislation. Re- 
sult? When these funds reach the States, 
they go to the institutions for whites only. 
If equitable distribution under the old sepa- 
rate but equal doctrine were to have been 
made, Negroes would have received their fair 
share of these funds also. Their fair share 
would have amounted to a little over $7 mil- 
lion, in the most recent year for which re- 
ports are available. This is 16 times as 
much as they actually received under the 
laws where racial safeguards were observed. 
Nothing has ever been done about this. Not 
by the Department of Agriculture to which 
protests have gone time after time in suc- 
cessive administrations under both political 
parties. And not by any Chief Executive 
either. Nothing is being done today, and 
nothing is promised. Meantime, the Fed- 
eral funds flow to the States, there to be 
divided so that Negroes are cheated at the 
rate of 16 to 1. 

‘Has there been any change in this prac- 
tioe since May 17, 1954? There has not. De- 
spite the full moral authority of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court which could have 
informed Executive action, the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to send out its funds 
to be wrongly spent at the rate of 16 to 1. 
This has been going on for decades. How 
gradual, how moderate, how silent should 
we be? Surely we cannot be accused of 
immoderation or of being extremists if at 
long last we call for action to correct this 
evil? 

The footnote to this matter is informa- 
tive. There is now under discussion in the 
Nation’s Capital legislation which proposes 
to bring Federal aid to the States for schools. 
In the light of experience with the land- 
grant colleges and universities, can it be said 
with any assurance that, where racial safe- 
guards are not included in the legislation, 
equity results? Let those who feel otherwise 
assume the burden of proving their conten- 
tion. I see but one thing which would make 
racial safeguards in the Federal aid bill un- 

“necessary. Let the voices of moderates, those 
who believe in complying with the law, in all 
the States to which these funds will flow— 
let those who are prepared to welcome Fed- 
eral funds to do the job justly and wisely 
and well—say so. And let the voice of mod- 
eration respond from the floor of Congress 
with the quiet assurance that the funds are 
on the way. 

True moderation does not connive to evade 
the law. True moderation does not accept 
the Court in the Dred Scott decision and then 
reject the Court in a later decision. True 
moderation stands for the rights of all men 
under the Constitution. True moderation 
believes in the inevitable. 

On this founder’s day at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, let us recall the faith of the Nation's 
Founding Fathers. 

“We hold these truths to be self evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by the Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights. * * * To secure these 
rights, governments are formed among men.” 
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It was Tuskegee’s founder who held that 
there is no power on earth which can per- 
manently stay our progress. 

As we set out, like him, across a perilous 
terrain, one sentence of Washington’s be- 
comes our compass, our immovable point of 
reference: 

“I will let no man drag me down so low 
as to make me hate him.” 

May God richly bless the memory and fur- 
ther the work of the great founder of a great 
institute. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an unusu- 
ally pertinent article entitled ‘““The Mid- 
dle of the Road—Where It Leads,” 
which, I feel, deserves the attention of 
every Senator and every other person 
in America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: oo 

[From Human-Evetits of March 24, 1956] 
THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD—WHERE IT LEADS 

(By Richard M. Weaver) 

When you drive your car, do you drive 
in the middle of the road? This seems a 
silly question to ask because you don’t, of 
course, if you want to stay alive and get 
somewhere. 

But a lot of people have been sold on the 
idea that the middle of the road is the safest 
place in politics and on all sorts of contro- 
versial questions. ~They have been led to be- 
lieve that in the middle position you are 
out of harm’s way and you are more likely 
to be right than those who are on either 
side of a question. A little thought will 
show that this idea is borne not of wisdom 
but of confusion or fear or both. 

Properly speaking, middle-of-the-roadism 
is not a political philosophy at all. It is 
rather the absence of a philosophy or an 
attempt to evade having a philosophy. All 
great movements in the past have grown 
out of and have depended upon some self- 
consistent view of man and society. They 
have presented a program embodying clear 
principles, and people have gotten behind 
the movements because they wanted the 
principles to triumph. In no case did they 
labor and fight to see the principles bartered 
away for a few concessions by the opposi- 
tion. If they felt they were right, they were 
not willing to settle by splitting the differ- 
ence between themselves and the enemy. 
The great sacrifices of history have not been 
inspired by political trimming and unmanly 
compromise. Try imagining the figure that 
Washington would cut in history today if 
he had decided on a compromise settlement 
with the British. 

Middle-of-the-road policies have a false 
attraction for some people because they keep 
they from having to think a position 
through. All they have to do is borrow a 
little from the parties on either side of them, 
add this us, and tell themselves that this is 
the “sound” position. But a position half 
way between right and wrong is not a sound 

ition. It only postpones and makes more 
difficult the eventual decision. And there 
are different views of man’s destiny which 
can never be made compatible. 
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Middle-of-the-roadism is seldom any- 
thing more than short-sightedness. It is 
not an insight into political matters because 
it is wholly’: dependent upon what other 
parties say, or stand for. It takes its bearing 
from them. And far from being safe, it is 
just the spot to catch brickbats from both 
sides. 

When you ask people why they have 
adopted a middle-of-the-road position, you 
nearly always discover that they fall into 
these two groups. The first group has been 
deceived into believing, as we have just 
noted, that you find the right by averaging 
right and wrong. If this were true, there 
would never be any use for intelligence and 
moral conviction. 

The second group is usually fearful of tak- 
ing a position which an enemy might char- 
acterize as “extreme” in spite of the fact 
that many ideas are attacked as extreme for 
no other reason than that they express clear- 
cut principles. Nearly all advocates of prin- 
ciples have been attacked at one time or 
another as “extremists.” But if the princi- 
ples were sound, the leaders generally pre- 
vailed. It does take some intestinal fortitude 
to champion an idea that has powerful ene“ 
mies. But people who are frightened py this 
kind of criticism are usually afraid to stand 
up for any principle. 

There is a thir? proup of middle-of-the- 
roaders which is even less admirable than 
thes¢c two. These are the opportunists, the 
oelievers in pure expediency, who think that 
the best chance is to take a middle position 
and play off both sides against each other. 
Then while the parties on either side are 
fighting they try to run off with the bacon. 
These are the ones who believe that you 
cannot really stand for something and win 
an election. They are generally afraid of all 
ideas because their sole object is to get into 
office. They are politicians in the worst 
sense of the word. Everybody recognizes 
this type of political leader. 

History, however, shows that they are dead 
wrong even about the matter of winning. 
Occasionally dodging about in the middle of 
the road does lead to a temporary victory. 
But these are fleeting successes for the simple 
reason that you can’t fool all of the people 
all the time. In their hearts people despise 
a trimmer and, as soon as they find him out, 
they leave him. The great causes which have 
triumphed and the leaders which have led 
them have never been found in the middle of 
the road.. They have set their course by some 
ideal and have resisted all temptations, which 
have sometimes been many, to come halfway 
to the other side. And the parties which 
have played the game of compromise on 
vital issues have seen their glory and their 
power vanish. For proof of this, let’s go to 
history. 

A century ago this country had an impor- 
tant and powerful party called the Whigs. 
Its leader was the attractive Henry Clay and 
he had support from the best elements in 
all parts of the country. But his party 
made the fatal mistake of trying the straddle 
the fence on major issues. As a result, it 
was not Clay, “the Great Compromiser,” 
who went to the White House, but the hard- 
hitting Andrew Jackson. By 1856 the Whig 
Party was dead. Stephen A. Douglas tried 
the same trick, looking for the middle of 
the road between issues that were in direct 
conflict. He lost to Abraham Lincoln, who 
had taken a definite stand on one side. Even 
when the Democratic Party has won, on is- 
sues that many do not approve of, it has 
done so in taking a decisive stand for some- 
thing. Better an opponent whose position 
you are certain of than a supposed friend 
whose only interest is in dodging the crucial 
issues. Such has generally been the judg- 
ment of the American voters on those who 
were merely looking for the line of least 
resistance, 
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We find that the story has been the same 
if we look at British politics. Two genera- 
tions ago there was a powerful party in 
England called the Liberal Party. lt was 
able to’ win elections at times and name 
the Prime Minister. Today it is little more 
than a ghost, a negligible element in British 
political life. The explanation of its demise 
is the same as that of the American Whigs. 
It tried to be a middle-of-the-road party, a 
party of compromise. But as always, the 
more pressing issues became, the more im- 
patient people became with temporizing and 
half solutions. The result was that the 
Liberal Party was squeezed to death between 
the Conservative Party and the rising Labor 
Party. These represent with considerable 
distinctness a right and a left. That is to 
say, they offer the people reasonably clear 
alternatives. The poor Liberal Party, inter- 
ested solely in being tepid on all matters, 
has virtually ceased to exist. 

So much for the claim that the middle of 
of the road is the path to success. Dodging 
issues and watering down solutions is not 
merely the way to failure; it is the way to 
extinction. 

All great political parties owe their vitality 
to the importance of the things they stand 
for. And this is never truer than in periods 
of defeat which, in the normal alteration of 
political circumstances, must sometimes oc- 
cur. A beaten party with a real issue has an 
excellent chance of coming back. A beaten 
party without an issue is a dead duck. And 
those parties which have tied their fortunes 
to some personality who happens to excite 
the masses are only setting a term tc their 
effectiveness. When he goes, as he must, 
the wind is out of their sails. A party which 
has abandoned issues for personalities can- 
not overnight make itself a party of prin- 
ciples again. 

These considerations have a melancholy 
bearing upon the situation in our country 
today. There is one group, not clearly dis- 
tinguished by a party name, but quite defi- 
nite about what it wants and expects to 
bring about in this Nation. Most accurately 
speaking, it is the party of collectivism. It 
works on various fronts and under various 
labels, but there need be no confusion about 
its objectives. It wants an America, new- 
modeled according to the Soviet Union. 

There are two ideas in the philosophy of 
collectivism of which every American ought 
to be aware. One of them is a thoroughgo- 
ing materialism, which insists that man is 
merely a natural animal, which repudiates 
religion and all belief in the Divine Provi- 
dence, anc which maintains that happiness 
is purely a matter of gratifying this animal’s 
appetites. The other idea is that the state 
is supreme and the individual nothing; that 
society should be managed down to the 
smallest details by a centralized authority, 
and that there is no higher power—no hu- 
man tradition, no conscience, no precept of 
religion—by which this control can be criti- 
cized. An all-powerful state, designed along 
engineering lines to satisfy the physical 
wants of the masses, is their aim and goal, 
although often it is their method to admit 
only part of it at a time. In the writings of 
their prophets, Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Sta- 
lin, however, it is revealed without any 
squeamishness. 

You would think that in this country of 
ours, with its heritage and its achievements, 
there would be a tremendous outcry and 
opposition to anything so one-sided in its 
interpretation of history and man's nature 
and so chilling to human instincts. 

There is a great segment of our population 
to the right of collectivism and morally com- 
mitted to fight it. Strange as it may sound, 
however, a good many of its leaders have 
adopted the policy of appeasement. Instead 
of issuing a direct challenge, in terms of 
principle, they have.tried to see how many 
concessions they could maké without being 
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accused of surrender. They have tried to see 
how closely they could approach the position 
of collectivism while still paying lipservice 
to what they are supposed to be defending. 

Logic an@ duty call for them to stand up 
for their side, not to fight the battle by re- 
treating from it. They have sought a mid- 
dle-of-the-road position between a militant 
collectivism and our tradition of freedom 
and individualism. Historical examples 
show that the next step is capitulation, or 
liquidation of the party which is so cowardly. 

If this should come about, it will certainly 
be recorded by history that no people ever 
gave up so much for so little. We possess a 
great, beautiful, inspiring country. In our 
comparatively brief history we have created 
some traditions that any people would be 
proud to sustain; we have borne leaders and 
heroes to match those out of Plutarch; we 
have accomplished many things which by 
previous standards were thought impossible. 
We have combined equality with a method of 
rewarding success and distinction which has 
no parallel in history in its ability to produce 
social satisfaction and incentive to achieve- 
ment. 

Best of all, we have created a spirit of kind- 
ness and helpfulness which mitigates the lot 
of life’s failures without trying absurdly to 
place them in the driver’s seat. Every can- 
did foreign observer is struck by this, and we 
feel intuitively that it is a very American 
thing. “Nowhere is cruelty more abhorred,” 
Lord Bryce wrote admiringly of the America 
he saw. Now it is proposed to exchange this 
for the regimentation, the directives, the 
penalties, perhaps even the forced labor 
camps and executions of an alien and inhu- 
man philosophy. 

There is little doubt that the middle of the 
road today leads in this direction. The radi- 
cals know what they want; too many of the 
rest of us only temporize and hope. Already 
a good many people are behaving as if their 
conscience hurt them over being American, 
so they give a little here and a little there 
in thé hope of not being too offensive to the 
truculent enemy. 

This is the reason that even the election of 
1952 did not halt creeping socialism. Be- 
cause no influential leader drew the line in 
terms of clear principle, the immence bu- 
reaucracy of the New Deal was allowed to 
consolidate itseif further. This and that 
clamorous group has been able to extort state 
aid according to New Deal methods. All can- 
did observers realize that the trend toward 
statism has not yet been reversed. 

The need of the time is for a leadership 
willing to face the facts. Complacency 
toward what is happening is a betrayal of the 
America we have inherited. The kind of 
leader that people are willing to stay with, 
and to sacrifice personally for, is the kind 
that says, “I’m going to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer.” Wavering and 
self-defeat through compromise where vital 
points are at stake never yet held a follow- 
ing. To win this struggle we have got to get 
on the right side of the road and keep it with 
resolution. 








Small Business Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have included in the 


ReEcorp an article appearing in Facts 
magazine of March 1956, with reference 
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Business loans: Approved 2,270 business 


to the loan and assistance program of the 
Small Business Administration. 

The article follows: 

Small business can be the corner grocer or 
& medium-size bottling factory. Definitions 
are as infinite as the size and scope of small 
business. 

Congress defines a small business concern 
in this general framework: one which is in- 
dependently owned and operated and not 
dominant in its field of operation. 

HOW MANY SMALL BUSINESSES? 


Under this and certain other criteria used 
in determining whether a firm is eligible for 
Federal assistance, 4,000,000 of the Nation’s 
estimated 4,200,000 business establishments 
are considered to be small business. 


WITHOUT A NAY 


Small business is important business. 

Public Law 268 passed without a nay vote 
last summer. It extended for 2 more years 
the Small Business Administration, brought 
into being July 30, 1953. The lawmakers, 
apparently, believed in the bill’s preamble 
which declared that Congress and the Gov- 
ernment “should aid, counsel, assist and 
protect * * * the interests of small business 
concerns.” 

HOW? 

In carrying out this program, the SBA offers 
three major services: 

Contracts assistance: It aids small firms in 
obtaining a fair share of Government con- 
tracts, military and civilian. Big producers 
and contractors are also urged to place more 
orders with small firms. 

Management and technical aid: SBA as- 
sists owners of small businesses with their 
problems through counseling, publications, 
and cooperating with educational institu- 
tions in furnishing administrative manage- 
ment courses for owners. 

Loans: It grants business and disaster loans 
when necessary financial aid is not available 
from private sources. 

WANT A LOAN? 


There may be some redtape involved in 
applying for an SBA loan, but pull is not a 
factor. A small-business man in distress 
should first apply to his own bank. If he is 
turned down, the bank may be willing later 
to make the loan if SBA will share it. The 
original application can go through any one 
of SBA's 37 field offices. 

Some basic credit requirements: Good 
character, evidence of ability to operate the 
business successfully, sufficient capital to 
assure that (with the loan) the applicant 
can operate on a sound basis, and reason- 
able assurance of repayment of the loan. 


CAUTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


SBA money is taxpayers’ money. Loans 
must conform to the law—no shenanigans 
allowed. Requests for some types of loans 
will never qualify. 

SBA can lend up to $250,000 to a single 
borrower. The terms: (1) maturity period 
may range from several months to 10 years; 
(2) interest is usually 6 percent per year on 
direct loans. In loans in which the SBA 
participates with a bank, the rate may be 
lower. Collateral may consist of: mortgage 
on plant and equipment; assignment of 
warehouse receipts for marketable merchan- 
dise; assignment of certain types of con- 
tracts; a mortgage on chattels; or, in some 
instances, assignment of current receivables. 

CEILING EXCEPTION 


The $250,000 loan ceiling does not apply to 
corporations formed by smallbusiness con- 
cerns for pool production or purchase of raw 
materials or supplies. Here the ceiling may 
be $250,000 multiplied by the number of 
firms in the pool. 

SCORECARD 


Breakdown on loans through December 
31, 1955: 
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loans totaling $114,045,903. About two- 
thirds of these were made in participation 
with banks and other lending institutions. 
Further breakdown: Direct loans: 767 for 
$32,340,426. Participation loans: 1,503 for 
$81,705,477. 

Disaster loans: Approved 3,299 for $%37,- 
904,978. The disaster loan ceiling, $25 million 
set by law, was reached during the New 
England floods. SBA continued to make 
loans on a business-loan basis (interest ceil- 
ing of 6 percent). The disaster-loan rate is 
3 percent. 

FURTHER REPORT 

Contracts assistance: Proposed Govern- 
ment purchases totaling $778,681,486 ear- 
marked for small business through Novem- 
ber 25. Small concerns had received 7,915 
contract awards amounting to $418,905,426. 

Referral program: Field offices of the SBA 
have made more than 289,000 notifications 
of prime contract opportunities, and small 
firms have received contracts in substantial 
amounts in the period from July 1, 1954 to 
November 1, 1955. 

The SBA moved recently to help small 
merchants modernize their businesses. The 
new program: SBA will lend up to $15,000 
for as long as 5 years to those who rent space 
and have little except fixtures and inventory 
to show for collateral. Normally, such small 
merchants could get bank loans for only 60 
to 120 days. A backstop for the Government 
in the program requires the local banks to 
underwrite 25 percent of the loan. 

‘ PUSHED AROUND? 

There has been talk of small-business men 
in distress being pushed around because of 
the law itself and an overly stringent admin- 
istration. The arguments: A loan is avail- 
able only if it can’t be obtained from private 
sources. This (it is charged) means you 
can’t be eligible for SBA help unless you are 
a bad credit risk. 

Other charges: SBA demands too much 
security. Loan investigations take too long. 
There are too many instances in which the 
law forbids loans, and there is too much red- 
tape in applying for a loan. 

BANK’S ATTITUDE 

The banks are generally cooperative with 
SBA’s activities and small business. In addi- 
tion to participating in two-thirds of loans 
granted to date, the banks have loaned per- 
sonnel and set up offices on the scene in times 
of disaster. (William Kelly, spokesman for 
the American Bankers’ Association, expressed 
some hostility last year in testimony on 
Capitol Hill; he said there were instances in 
which SBA interferes with banks’ activities.) 

SBA is aware of the complaints against it 
and feels they are unjustified. The agency 
points out: It must follow the law as it was 
passed. It wasn’t set up to compete with 
banks. It endeavors to make Only sound 
loans. A bank many times has prior knowl- 
edge of an applicant’s background. Uncle 
Sam is starting from scratch in each instance. 
Yet, SBA says the average time of a loan 
investigation is a month. 


RULES, RULES, RULES 


Some rules are SBA’s own, such as the 
criteria (allowed by law) used in determining 
in specific cases whether a concern is small 
business. Here they are: 

A manufacturing firm employing more 
than 250 and less than 1,000 may qualify, 
depending on the size standard set for its 
particular industry. 

Distribution trades: Net sales of $5 million 
per year is the ceiling in the wholesale field; 
it is $1 million in the rétail field. 

Service trades: Small if receipts are $1 
million or less annually. 

Government work: Where the SBA 1s giv- 
ing contract assistance, a firm employing less 
than 500 qualifies. 
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THE OTHER EYE 


At year’s end the Nation’s economy still 
was booming, and small business was helping 
to make some of the noise. But small-busi. 
ness men, even in this optimistic atmosphere, 
have one eye on business indices, the ocher 
on Washington, in this election year. 


COMMITTEE DOORS 


Rarely does Congress make small business 
an open target. But some€ pot-shots are 
taken behind closed committee doors. When 
the SBA extension bili was stalled in the 
Rules Committee, an emergency 1-month 
extension was pushed through to save the 
law from dying July 30. Finally, on the 
night of adjournment, the 2-year measure 
was passed. 

LOOKING AHEAD 


Congress has been passing laws for more 
than 60 years aimed _ at helping small busi- 
ness. Most have been controversial; none 
has been universally welcomed. During the 
current session of Congress, small business 
will be watching to try to prevent the loss 
of any of its gains of past years. Of par- 
ticular interest: 
the wage and hour laws, and the study of 
NLRB jurisdictional criteria. 


SBA PROPOSALS 


Congress has been asked to lift the dis- 
aster loan ceiling of $25 million by several 
millions of dollars in order that New England 
flood loans of last year may be converted 
to the disaster-type (3 percent interest cate- 
gory). This has bipartisan backing. 

There are only a few millions of dollars 
left in the $105 million revolving fund for 
business loans. (The first substantial re- 
payment of loans is just beginning to come 
in.) The total fund is often estimated as 
too small to do reai good. Should the re- 
payment procedure bog down, the SBA would 
be in the same distressed fix as many of the 
small businesses it has helped. The present 
law authorizes a revolving fund of $175 
million, but the full total has never been 
appropriated. If more funds are needed 
because of heavy disaster loans this year, 
Congress would have to authorize more 
money. 

SBA could also use, but probably won't get, 
a hike in its own budget, which now totals 
about $5,500,000, covering 750 permanent 
employees. 

FAILURES 

Why this concern over small business? 
The answer: The farmer and other segments 
of society have long been given special at- 
tention. Proof of the need: Business fail- 
ures in 1954, 11,086; failures in 1955 also 
exceeded 11,000. Such failures, say SBA ex- 
perts, are traceable to a lack of technical 
know-how, merchandising and management, 
or both, 

It is usually a new, rather than an estab- 
lished business, which fails. Many times it 
is one which was started with insufficient 
capital to weather the rough spots of the 
early years. The old saw, “It takes money 
to make money,” still holds true. 





Petition Regarding the Siler Bill, H. R. 
6427, and the Langer Bill, S. 923 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received the following letter on behalf of 
legislation to prohibit the transportation 


proposed amendments to: 
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of alcoholic beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce and its broadcasting 
over the air: 
Butte, Mont. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MetcaLtF: I am sending you a 
petition about the Siler and Langer bills. 
Will you kindly include the number of sign- 
ers in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD? Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 
THURE JOHNSON. 


Enclosed with this letter was the fol- 
lowing petition, signed by 24 residents 
of Butte: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and its broad- 
casting over the air, a practice which nulli- 
fies the rights of the State under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such bever- 
ages. 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic there should be no 
encouragement to increasing the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the audio and visual suggestion of radio 
and television. 

Mrs. Thure Johnson, Mrs. Arne Adsem, Mrs. 
Lulu Boggs, Mrs. Elmer Carlson, William C. 
Dockins, Art Johnson, Ruth Hanson, Mrs. 
Audrey Stoughton, Mrs. James Cadigan, Mrs. 
Jo Ann McKindau, Rhynold C. Arich, Mrs. 
Mary J. McLeod, Mrs. Margaret Wirtz, Mrs. 
Fern Gregerson, Mrs. O. J. Wenger, Mrs. R. C. 
Arich, Mr. Clarence R. Foster, Mrs. Clarence 
R. Foster, Thure Johnson, Mrs, Elmer Wilson, 
Elmer Wilson, Mrs. Lillian L. Comer, Mrs. 
William Boggs, Mary Shaffer, Butte, Mont. 





International Paper Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following: 

News RELEASE ISSUED BY INTERNATIONAL 

PAPER Co. 

New Yor«, N. Y., April 10.—The Interna- 
tional Paper Co. plans for immediate con- 
struction of a newsprint and bleached kraft- 
board mill were announced today by John H. 
Hinman, chairman of the board of directors 
of International Paper Co. 

Mr. Hinman said that the new $57 million 
mill will be located near Pine Bluff, Ark. It 
will have an annual capacity of 130,000 tons 
of newsprint and 165,000 tons of bleached 
kraft board. 

International Paper Co. is presently com- 
pleting a 115,000-ton newsprint mill at Mo- 
bile, Ala. This mill, which is scheduled to 
start up in September of this year, will be the 
first newsprint mill ever operated by the 
company in the South. 

The chemical pulp mill and bleached kraft 
machine in the Pine Bluff mill are expected 
to be in operation by the third quarter of 
1957, followed about the end of the year by 
the ground-wood mill and the newsprint 
machine. The mill will employ about 1,450 
men and women when it is in full operation. 
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Arkansas is third in the Nation in the 
number of tree farms, and timber harvest is 
an important cash crop to most farmers. 
For many years International Paper Co. has 
purchased about 85 percent of the wood 
consumed by its mill at Camden, Ark., from 
farmers and small landowners, and in recent 
years the company has opened six mecha- 
nized pulpwood concentration yards in the 
State to provide convenient local markets 
where pulpwood may be sold directly to the 
company. 

“The rapid industrial and agricultural ex- 
pansion in the South in recent years has 
made it one of the fastest growing markets 
in the world for newsprint,” Mr. Hinman 
said today. “Completion of the projected 
Arkansas mill will make it possible for our 
company to make a substantial addition to 
the South’s newsprint resources and will help 
us to meet the expanding demand in the 
Southern States for locally produced news- 
print.” 

Last year, International Paper’s Canadian 
subsidiaries produced a total of 864,469 tons 
of newsprint. Announced additions to the 
company’s Canadian capacity were delayed 
to some extent primarily because of difficul- 
ties experienced in obtaining prompt delivery 
of equipment, but will reach an annual rate 
of 920,000 tons later this year. 

The company was one of the pioneers in 
the production of bleached kraft four- 
drinier board during the late 1930’s. This is 
the strong, white paperboard used in food 
packaging, particularly frozen foods and the 
foods sold by the supermarkets in individual 
prepackaged units. 

In 1925, the company was the first major 
paper company to move South. Today their 
southern kraft division operates 9 pulp, 
paper, and board mills in 6 Southern States, 
and employs approximately 18,000 men and 
women. Backing up its manufacturing 
operation is a staff of 450 trained foresters 
who manage the company’s acreage and work 
with the thousands of farmers and small 
landowners throughout the South who sup- 
ply pulpwood to the mills. 





Peter D. Vroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there was waiting for me on my return 
from a few days in my district in Chicago 
a letter telling of the death of Peter D. 
Vroom. For half a century he was my 
close friend. For a number of years ill- 
ness had confined him to his home, but 
the bonds of a long and dear friendship 
were kept freshly vibrant by frequent 
exchange of letters. I shall miss those 
messages from my friend who now has 
passed to another and a higher sphere. 

Peter D. Vroom was one of the finest 
newspapermen that I have ever known. 
He was reporter on the Chicago Tribune 
during the colorful era of James Keeley. 
Oldtimers in Chicago will recall Jim 
Keeley as a powerful and dynamic news- 
paper editor. Pete Vroom was so close 
to Jim Keeley that when the latter left 
the service of the Chicago Tribune to 
take over the public relations of the Pull- 
man Co., Pete Vroom went with him. 

The world in which he was such a vi- 
brant personality has gone. He was past 
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80 when the hand of death was laid upon 
him, and most if not all of his associates 
in the journalism of the period of his 
prime had preceded him to the grave. I 
should not want his passing to go un- 
noticed. He was in every sense of the 
world a great American, and he lived up 
to a great and a proud name. 

Iam happy that that name of Peter D. 
Vroom will be continued in the genera- 
tion of the present by his son, also named 
Peter D. Vroom. Back in colonial days, 
in the early years of the Republic and in 
the developing years that followed there 
has always been a Peter D. Vroom. How 
many of that name and of that blood 
served as governors, as judges in the 
courts and in other high public offices I 
cannot say with exactness, but the num- 
ber was large. 

One of that family, whose name er- 
roneously is spelled Broom in some pub- 
lished lists of the makers and signers of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
was but 35 years of age when he served 
with Washington, Madison, Hamilton, 
and the other immortals in the writing 
of the Constitution of our country. Maj. 
William Pierce, .a fellow delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, spells the 
name correctly “Vroom,” in his pen 
sketches of his fellow delegates. 

If my colleagues will turn to page 1959 
of the biographical directory of the 
American Congress they will find that 
another of the family blood and name, 
Peter V. Vroom, was elected as a Demo- 
crat to the 26th Congress, convening on 
March 4, 1839. This Peter D. Vroom 
was electer Governor of New Jersey as a 
Jackson Democrat in 1829, 1830, 1831, 
1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836. He was a 
presidential elector on.the Democratic 
ticket of Pierce and King in 1852 and also 
a@ presidential elector on the Democratic 
ticket of Seymour and Blair in 1868. He 
at all times carried proudly the name of 
Peter D. Vroom. My friend whose death 
has brought to me a load of grief carried 
proudly and well in his day and genera- 
tion that name. To the son, to whom is 
left the rich heritage of a good and 
famous name, is presented a challenge 
that I know he will meet in the spirit of 
his father and his forebears. 

To the widow, Hope, and to the son I 
extend my deepest sympathy. 





Civil-Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced two more legislative 
proposals prepared in collaboration with 
the Department of Justice to supplement 
the measures introduced Monday as part 
of the administration’s civil-rights pro- 
gram. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scotr] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MILuER], who 
joined in proposing.to establish a bi- 
partisan Commission on Civil Rights 
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and a Civil Rights Division of the Justice 
Department on Monday, are likewise 
sponsoring this legislation. 

One of these bills is designed to, first, 
prevent anyone from threatening, in- 
timidating, or coercing a voter in any 
election; second, authorize the Attorney 
General to institute civil action in such 
cases; and, third, eliminate the require- 
ment that all other remedies must be 
exhausted before cases can reach the 
Federal courts. The second proposal 
would give the Attorney General author- 
ity to bring civil suits against civil-rights 
conspiracies, such as groups attempting 
to deprive a citizen of equal treatment. 
In the past, such suits could be filed only 
by the injured individual. 

Enactment of these 2 measures and 
the 2 introduced Monday will be an im- 
portant step forward in guaranteeing 
the civil rights of all citizens regardless 
of race, creed, color, or political affilia- 
tion. At an appropriate time during the 
deliberations of the Judiciary Committee 
next week I shall offer these four pro- 
posals in a single bill as a substitute for 
the omnibus measure which we are now 
considering. 

I trust that serious and open-minded 
consideration will be given these pro- 
posals. If we try to bite off more than 
we can chew, Congress will get exactly 
nowhere—as in the past. On the other 
hand, if we follow the administration’s 
moderate and constructive suggestions 
on civil rights I am confident we can 
reach agreement and get favorable ac- 
tion. Solid accomplishment is now pos- 
sible. Let us not ruin the chances of 
success by an unrealistic approach to 
this serious national problem. 





Discharge Petition on H. R. 11 
Unnecessary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a most 
unusual petition has been filed to dis- 
charge the House Committee on the 
Judiciary from further consideration of 
Mr. Patman’s bill, H. R. 11. This peti- 
tion seeks to force a vote on this bill 
on the House floor without the benefit 
of committee hearings. 

Members of the House, and particu- 
larly those who have signed or indi- 
cated an interest in signing this petition, 
should be apprised of all the facts. They 
should know that the House Judiciary 
Committee scheduled hearings on this 
bill well prior to the filing of the dis- 
charge petition. Specifically, on Febru- 
ary 24, 1956, I advised Representative 
PaTMAN by letter that the House Judi- 
ciary Antitrust Subcommittee would hold 
hearings on his bill April 18, 19, and 20, 
and would afford all interested parties an 
opportunity to testify. Some 2 weeks 
later, on March 12, the discharge peti- 
tion was filed. 
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It is not only unusual, I think it is 
unprecedented, for a discharge petition 
to be filed after the chairman of a stand- 
ing committee of this body announces 
that he is scheduling hearings on a bill. 

Members should also understand the 
complexity and far-reaching effect of 
H. R. 11.~ Without prejudging this bill 
in any respect, it should be noted that 
it seek sto overturn a 1951 decision of 
the Supreme Couyt.in the Standard Oil 
of Indiana case. If ever there has been 
a bill pending before Congress which re- 
quires careful deliberation, this is such 
a bill. Manifestly, it should not be voted 
upon by the membership of the Howse 
without benefit of committee hearings, 
including cross examination of witnesses, 
and committee recommendations. 

This bill, H. R. 11, is designed to amend 
the antitrust laws. I think the record 
of the House Judiciary Antitrust Sub- 
committee shows beyond question ex- 
treme vigilance in support of the com- 
petitive principles embodied in the anti- 
trust laws. Never before, to my knowl- 
edge, has a discharge petition been filed 
on an antitrust bill. 

In light of these considreations, to- 
gether with the fact that intensive hear- 
ings will be held on H. R. 11 starting next 
week, those who have already signed the 
discharge petition may well wish to re- 
consider and withdraw their signatures. 





Report on Southern Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Southern Italy: Land Reborn.” 
This interesting report was writen by 
John J. Navone, S. J., and appeared in 
the January 14 issue_of America maga- 
zine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Europe and all the world are today watch- 
ing the regeneration of southern Italy. 
There the political battle for men’s loyalties 
has reached a climax. The south is the 
cockpit of Italy, and it is there that the fu- 
ture of the Italian Republic may well be 
decided. 

For centuries the barren, teeming south- 
ern two-fifths of Italy, which is home to 37 
percent of the nation’s people, has been a 
vast poorhouse. World War II, which de- 
stroyed 28 percent of the south’s already 
lagging industrial capacity, seemed the final 
blow. Hundreds of men, young and old, un- 
able to work because there were no jobs, 
lounged in scores of squalid town squares. 
Of every 1,000 southern Italians, only 308 
were employed. Better-off southern Italians 
lived 4 and 5 in a room; the destitute in- 
habited caves, for in many villages there had 
been no new building for a hundred years. 

Since the war, the Italian Government has 
poured millions of lire into the south in an 
all-out effort to bring economic health to 
the land and people of this backward area. 
New plows broke 3 feet of earth where for 
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centuries the surface had been barely 
scratched by the ancient ox-drawn imple- 
ments. New land was cleared, fertilized, and 
irrigated at Government expense. New peas- 
ant proprietors for the first time tilled their 
own fields, which they had bought from the 
wealthy landholders. 
NEW FACE OF THE SOUTH 


Should nostalgia ever call the former 
Calabrian or Apulian emigrant back to his 
home, he will find little to remind him of 
former days. Soon it will be beyond recog- 
nition. In the Tuscan Maremma, in sun- 
hammered Lucania, trails have become roads; 
roads have been transformed into highways. 
The wilderness has been cleared. 

If the former emigrant goes to Rome, he 
can examine the blueprints of farmhouses, 
resembling Swiss chalets, that are now begin- 
ning to scatter life over the desert. The 
great Sila Plateau and the Caulonian Plains 
of Calabria are typical of the seven official 
zones of the land reform. Here the land has 
been divided and planted and has begun to 
pay under the new small peasant proprietors. 


With the whole face of southern Italy 
changing, the north will not be long in feel- 
ing the effects. Since the days of Italy’s 
unification of 1870, the taxes of the north 
have been drained off into the economically 
deficient south. Now industrial towns and 
cities will rise up in the south too. But 
growth will be slow and gradual. New mar- 
kets will create new industries. People with 
money to spend will create a demand for 
commodities, but the people do not yet have 
the money. The March 1955 issue of Esteri 
reported that Italy’s per capita annual in- 
come was only $385 in 1954. 

FINANCIAL BLOOD TRANSFUSION 


In June 1955 hopes soared high in the 
south. A $70-million World Bank loan, the 
largest European development credit granted 
by the Bank to date, went to Italy’s Cassa 
per il Mezzogiorno (Southern Development 
Fund), the special Government agency set 
up in 1950 to push a 12-year $2-billion south- 
ern economic revival program. Hampered by 
petty politics and insufficient funds ($180 
million yearly), the Cassa moved slowly, but 
results are already apparent. Under the 
stimulation of this new prosperity, private 
investors have poured $329 million into the 
region. The Cassa has built 18,000 new farm- 
houses and 1,800 miles of road, and has in- 
creased electrical consumption by 43 percent. 
It has created about 200,000 full-time jobs 
and added 2 percent to the national income. 


As of October 1954 it had redistributed 1.16 
million acres of land, making proud landown- 
ers (of 10—-15-acre farms) out of 90,000 peas- 
ants. Other detailed projects are still to 
come: safe drinking water for 1,200 towns, 
irrigation projects, construction of 1,300 
miles of new roads and rehabilitation of 6,400 
miles of old ones, new hotels to attract 
tourists. 

Last June’s World Bank loan, in which the 
Bank of America has a $5-million share, will 
finance a $20-million irrigation project to 
triple the annual value of the Catania Plain’s 
agricultural production by 1967 and create 
10,000 new farm jobs in the immediate area. 
Another $20 million will help private in- 
vestors finance seven new factories (fertilizer, 
fruit processing, cement, chemicals, and med- 
icine, pulp and paper, woolens). The re- 
maining $30 million will build eight power 
projects to increase southern Italy’s electric 
generating cap*.city by one-sixth. Through 
such loans Italian dreams become a reality. 


MORAL REPERCUSSIONS 


The implications of an economic revival 
for southern Italian morality will be tremen- 
dous. The July issue of Italian Affairs re- 
vealed the discrepancy in morals between 
north and south when it stated that thrice 
as many crimes had been reported in Naples 
as in Milan during 1953, though these two 
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cities have populations of about the same 
size. The hitherto wretched economic state 
of the south has spawned begging, disease, 
and prostitution on a grand scale. Hundreds 
of thousands of peasants used to present 
themselves a few hours before dawn in the 
squares of the big communes to offer their 
services for work. When the contractor ar- 
rived, only a portion of these were taken on. 
Those left without work cursed the society 
that proved incapable of insuring everyone a 
loaf of bread and a hopeful future. 

But what if the peasant were fortun‘ate 
enough to be employed? The daily wage in 
southern Italy is about $1.25 for men and 
80 cents for women. Furthermore, the aver- 
age farmworker in the south works only 78 
days a year. In Campania he can find work 
for only 43 days and in Sicily for only 77. 
This points to another factor differentiating 
north and south. In Lucania, in the south, 
for example, 65 percent of the income comes 
from the land, whereas in Lombardy, in the 
north, only 17 percent comes from that 
source. Industrialized Lombardy, with only 
one-eighth of the national population, pro- 
duces nearly one-third the national income. 

The Italian Government realized that the 
problem is not only economic but moral. 
The Cassa agency was created to provide 
homes for the poor, because Italians have 
always realized that a proper home environ- 
ment is essential to rebuilding the family 
and the nation. The organization builds 
communities of attractive redtiled homes 
with gardens in localities where the inhabi- 
tants can find opportunities for work. By 
October 1954, it had completed over 111,000 
such dwellings. This figure does not include 
a far greater number built by various cooper- 
atives and private firms. By rebuilding 
homes, Italy is also rebuilding its family life. 


NEW LIFE ON THE LAND 


The new proprietor pays $3,000 for his farm 
over a 30-year period. Each farm costs the 
Government approximately $6,000. The yield 
from these farms is already twice that of 
farms in the same area not sharing in the 
benefits of the reconstruction program. 
Within walking distance of each set of farm- 
houses, a community center is either recon- 
structed or built anew. Every community is 
provided with a church and resident priest. 
A nursery run by sisters, a first-aid station, 
a clubhouse, a large meeting room where 
movies can be shown and a cooperative gro- 
cery store are found in every center. The 
farmers are instructed in the latest methods 
of scientific farming and husbandry and 
given fertilizers, seeds, vines, and young fruit 
trees. The Government gives tractors and 
other equipment to the community coopera- 
tive. 

Santa Maria di Respeccia, Gaudiano, Borgo 
Appio and scores of other new rural villages 
mean far more than the increased produc- 
tion of foodstuffs. They mean that many 
former cave and tenement dwellers are being 
given a sense of personal dignity and en- 
couragement to participate in the social life 
of their communities. 

A new life has begun for the former vic- 
tims of poverty, who are now buying dress 
and suit material, shoes, bicycles, kitchen 
implements, even toys. 

AMERICA AND, ITALY 


Now that the period of Italy’s postwar 
tutelage is almost over, America’s task be- 
comes that of helping Italy to grow stronger 
in her own right. It is doubtful whether 
the United States can ever become an ade- 
quate market for Italy’s agricultural exports. 
American tourism, even on a grand scale, can 
hardly serve as a deciding factor in the dif- 
ficult national economy. What we can do, 
through more humane immigration policies, 
is to open our doors wider to Italy’s surplus 
population. For despite every remedial 
measure, unemployment in Italy cannot be 
brought below the 2 million mark. Amer- 
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ica should also take the lead in establishing 
a long-range international resettlement pro- 
gram of adequate proportions. 

Italy simply cannot go ahead fast enough 
to satisfy some Americans. They fail to 
appreciate the stubborn practical difficulties 
confronting the Italian-Government. Many, 
for example, were disappointed with the out- 
come of the Sicilian elections of June, 1955, 
in which the Communists polled 30.6 percent 
of the vote. (It was 30.2 in 1953.) Why, 
they wonder, cannot the government win 
public confidence faster? 


Government surveys help to explain why 
middle-of-the-road parties in Italy, as else- 
where, find the going hard. They show that 
nearly 2 percent of Italians live in cellars, 
garrets, or warehouses. Nearly 90,000 fam- 
ilies live in caves. All in all, nearly one- 
fifth of the entire population lives in sub- 
normal housing conditions. More than 7 
percent never have meat, sugar or wine, or 
another 8 percent have these items only in- 
frequently. With the exception of the 
Portuguese and Greeks, the Italians have 
the lowest daily calorie-consumption rate in 
Europe. Some 2.7 million families are still 
in the “impoverished” bracket. 

The Abbé Pierre has observed that every 
society has a law that can be called the law 
of life or death. It is this: a society becomes 
decadent when it orientates its activities 
toward bettering the lot of those who are 
already comfortable, leaving the surplus, if 
any, for the poor. Conversely, a society 
finds harmony and prosperity when an essen- 
tial aim of its activity and production is to 
satisfy the needs of those who are in want. 
If the Abbé Pierre’s observation is correct— 
and I believe that, at least in the case of 
countries like France, Spain, and Italy it 
is—then Italy seems to be on the right track. 





Statement of Edward L. Torbert, Vice 
President, Onondaga Pottery Co., in 
Behalf of Vitrified China Tableware 
Industry, Before the Ways and Means 
Committee on H. R. 5550, March 13, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Edward L. Torbert made an 
excellent statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee on March 13 against 
H. R. 5550. This bill would provide for 
United States participation in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation which 
would mean an American endorsement 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade recently formulated at Geneva. 

If Congress continues to surrender its 
powers to regulate the tariff and com- 
merce, it will have adverse effects on 
many of our domestic industries. The 
Onondaga Pottery Co., manufacturers 
of vitrified china tableware, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has already suffered from unfair 
foreign competition. Many other indus- 
tries in every section of our country will 
likewise suffer unless we here in Congress 
unite and protect the economy of the 
United States. 
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I commend the statement of Mr. Tor- 
bert to the attention of this Congress 
and the American people: 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Edward L. Tor- 
bert. I am vice president of Onondaga Pot- 
tery Co., manufacturers of vitrified china 
tableware. 

At every opportunity afforded by public 
hearings since inception of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act I have spoken on behalf of the 
vitrified china industry of the United States. 
Today I represent the same industry inter- 
ests as well as the company with which I 
am presently employed. 

May I make plain at the outset of my re- 
marks that I am not opposed to interna- 
tional trade and United States participation 
in it. Exchange of goods between nations 
is a desirable practice when this can be car- 
ried on to the mutual advantage of par- 
ticipating countries. 

We are considering here the proposal, 
H. R. 5550, which would authorize a pro- 
cedure in implementation of section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 and our Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955 through United 
States participation in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation and subscription to the 
“General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

To the extent that this trade legislation, 
enacted and proposed, stimulates trade be- 
tween nations that is mutually advanta- 
geous, I favor it. However, when the in- 
tentions cf the proposers and administra- 
tors of such legislation are clearly dedi- 
cated to expanding international trade on 
the theory that greater trade is a desirable 
objective in itself, then I am unalterably 
epposed to it. 

While I shall speak with respect to H. R. 
5550, it is impossible for me to contemplate 
this proposed legislation except in the light 
of bitter firsthand experience in seeking re- 
lief from fateful decisions of committees 
and negotiators whom you have, to date, 
entrusted with the responsibility of entering 
into equitable trade agreements with other 
nations. 

We have in this country many long-estab- 
lished industries using native raw materials, 
employing American workers efficiently at 
United States labor rates and supplying 
products for the United States markets they 
helped to create. 

It is an indisputable fact that our Govern- 
ment has assisted and encouraged the pro- 
duction and imports of displacing foreign 
products as a means of making available the 
dollars needed by foreign countries to pay 
for needed United States exports. 

This reckless sacrifice of American job se- 
curity and capital investment is the work of 
individuals to whom Congress has turned 
over the power to negotiate trade agree- 
ments. Under their handling, the burden of 
foreign aid, which should be shouldered 
equally by all citizens, is being forced upon 
a helpless segment of our industrial 
economy. 

Aside from the injustice of this inexcus- 
able hurt to individuals and industries, we 
have, in my opinion, clear warnings of dan- 
ger to our general economy and standards of 
living. 

Just a word about our vitrified china hous- 
hold tableware industry. At each hearing 
to which reference has already been made, I 
reported the progress of imported china ta- 
bleware. Today I have the letest available 
information. In 1955 the total imports of 
household china tableware, including Japan, 
United Kingdom and Germany, reached the 
amazing total of 6,872,000 dozens. This is 
more than 90 percent of all the household 
china purchased in the United States in 
1955. Our United States producers of china 
tableware shared among themselves less than 
10 percent of our United States market. 
What percentage of our market must any 
industry give up to the foreign low-wage 
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producers before it can be assured by our 
negotiators at GATT of any part of our 
market? 

The ascendancy of foreign producers in 
world markets is a matter of record. Ameri- 
can manufacturers, who were at first con- 
cerned with retention of their foreign busi- 
ness, now find their domestic trade threat- 
ened by imports. A growing number of such 
firms is being obliged to transfer operations 
to low-wage areas abroad in an attempt to 
cope with this situation. 

I can report that, within my limited ac- 
quaintanceship, there are men in three 
industries who have swung from a public 
position of freer trade to a private admission 
that American business must be protected— 
this if a 2-year period. Each has felt or 
foresees the pinch of foreign competition. 
Each, for reasons of expediency, must be 
silent at this time. 

I do not feel that I exaggerate this situa- 
tion. I am also concerned over dependence 
on the Escape Clause section of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1955 and provisions of 
Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to relieve 
these problems. Both are cumbersome pro- 
cedures even if there were a disposition to 
make the best possible use of them. 

With the economic effects of rising foreign 
competition making themselves felt in all 
parts of our land, a further divorcing of 
foreign trade regulation from congressional 
control could have grave consequences in- 
deed. 

I share the opinion of many, and I hope 
you gentlemen are included, that this is no 
time, if there ever is a right time, to sur- 
render any right to control our industrial 
and agricultural destiny to an international 
body of economics whose interests and 
ideologies differ greatly from our own. 

There can be no doubt that, in matters of 
trade, the GATT has served certain nations 
well and that representatives of the United 
States in that body have yielded much in 
pursuit of their goal of an international 
trade organization with teeth in it. 

United States delegates are on record as 
opposing our use of quotas, tariffs and other 
regulatory devices; the need for which the 
Congress of the United States, ,on the other 
hand, clearly recognizes. Yet our United 
States delegates to the GATT approve the 
use of trade controls by other GATT 
members. 

Presumably, the United States would have 
to be reduced to a relative position of eco- 
nomic and trade disadvantage before our 
delegates would ask other nations to permit 
the Congress of the United States to employ 
trade controls as a means of raising the level 
of American industrial and agricultural 
activity to that of GATT members in gen- 
eral. 

This giveaway attitude evidenced by our 
delegates may explain, in part, the mockery 
which is made of peril-point hearings and 
other procedures legislated by Congress to 
provide just treatment of domestic interests. 

In conclusion, I should like to borrow two 
paragraphs from the letter of a businessman 
which, I understand, each of you has re- 
ceived recently: 

“In this day, when much of United States 
industry is still adjusting to the postwar 
effects of international trade revival and 
when we hear increasing talk of commercial 
exchange with countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, I wonder if we are moving in the 
right direction with GATT and OTC. 

“Would it not be more prudent for us, 
instead, to bring a little closer to Congress 
the control of our imports and exports to 
make sure that industry and agriculture in 
this country are kept strong in our fight to 
save democracy from communism?” 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you again. 
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Communism Still Wars on Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
in a recent issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report there appears an article 
entitled “Communism Still Wars on Re- 
ligion,” written by Msgr. Maurice S. 
Sheehy, a Catholic clergyman and a 
member of the Naval Reserve Forces of 
the United States. The article is a very 
penetrating one, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM STILL WaRS ON RELIGION 
(By Msgr. Maurice S. Sheehy) 


The Communist strategy of divide and 
conquer is nowhere more apparent than in 
the field of religion. Since religion, of what- 
soever form, is the only power that the Com- 
munist leadership fears, it must be destroyed. 
A tolerance is shown only to those political 
sycophants who wear ecclesiastical clothing. 

Last January, I heard rumors in Europe 
that a large group of American churchmen 
were to be taken on a guided tour of Russia. 
I knew that no Ctaholic priest would be in- 
vited, since—despite the guaranty given 
when diplomatic relations were resumed be- 
tween Russia and the United States—mem- 
bers of the American diplomatic colony have 
been deprived the past year of the services 
of any Catholic priest. 

The news reports, inadequate indeed, 
would indicate that in taking nine promi- 
nent Protestant clergymen to Moscow, the 
Communist strategy may have backfired. It 
is not impossible that the next step in Mos- 
cow, dramatic and misleading, will be to 
suggest that Russia establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. It is not within 
my competency to suggest the answer such 
an offer will receive. One condition even for 
discussion—a condition Communists would 
not meet—would be freedom of the church 
to carry out its mission. 

The only consistency in Communist policy 
has been in its antireligious program. From 
Marx—who in 1843 declared: “Religion is 
the opium of the people; our duty is to 
deliver the people from this opiate’”—to 
Khrushchev, there has been no change. Re- 
cently, Khrushchev declared: “We remain 
atheists. We will do all we can to liberate 
a certain portion of the people from the 
charm of the religious opium that still exists. 
We are doing everything we can to eliminate 
the bewitching power of religion.” 

In my visit to Europe in January of this 
year I contacted as many sources as possible. 
The mention of some would expose them to 
immediate imprisonment and possibly to 
death. The Vatican issued in Osservatore 
Romano this cryptic warning: “Do not be 
taken in by communism and its coexistence, 
There will be no baptism of communism.” 

It was my privilege to have a private audi- 
ence with Pope Pius XII who, more than 
any living person, has time and again warned- 
the world of the nature of communism. I 
am not permitted to quote His Holiness di- 
rectly, but his voice, nearly stilled in death 
15 months ago, has never been more vigorous 
than today in warning of our great peril. 
The antipathy toward His Holiness in Mos- 
cow is reflected in the large Soviet Encyclo- 
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pedia, which describes the Holy Father as 
“a true guardian of capitalist interests and 
one of the centers of international reac- 
tion * * * the fierce enemy of peace and 
democracy * * * an ally and instrument of 
the most aggressive imperialist powers.” 

Cardinal Fumisoni Biondi, who has often 
wept over the casualty lists of murdered mis- 
sionaries during his service as head of the 
propagation of the faith, in discussing with 
me the situation in satellite countries, used 
the word found in Pope Pius XI’s encyclical 
on communism. The word is “diabolical,” 
as is to be noted in the excerpt from the en- 
cyclical printed in the chart on page 146. 

Briefly condensed here are some of the 
facts reported of the Communist war on 
God behind the Iron Curtain. 


1. POLAND 


Poland is a nation with historic Catholic 
tradition on which the Communist anti-God 
campaign centered most of its forces. The 
reason is obvious, religion must be destroyed 
in Poland in order to eliminate it from other 
Slavic countries. 

What are the facts? MVD General Ivan 
Serov was commissioned to carry out plans 
already drawn up in 1944-45 to eliminate 
Catholicism. He works through the Polish 
Ministry of Public Security. The Commu- 
nists were fearful of revolt within Poland if 
a direct frontal attack was made in 1945. 
Serov therefore sought to make the Catholic 
Church an instrument of Communist policy, 
such as is the Orthodox Church in Russia 
today. 

Imprisonment of Polish church leaders and 
a campaign of terror for priests and faithful 
moved too slowly. In 1949, the Communists 
confiscated Polish church property, nation- 
alized hospitals and schools, and even abol- 
ished the famed charity organization of the 
Polish hierarchy, “Caritas.” 

In 1950, Polish bishops were forced to ac- 
cept a church-state pact in order to con- 
tinue a minimum of spiritual ministration. 
In return for a promise not to support anti- 
Communist activities, the hierarchy was 
pledged a certain amount of freedom of 
religion and education. Like most Com- 
munist pledges, it was broken. When the 
Polish bishops refused to sign the infamous 
Stockholm peace appeal, Serov let loose a 
ruthless persecution, imprisoning priests and 
sisters and closing schools. Through the 
prewar Polish Fascist, Boleslaw Piasecki, he 
sought to organize a “progressive” Catholic 
movement to infliltrate the Catholic Church 
with Soviet puppets. 

Of over 10,000 priests, only 60 could be 
coerced, and most of them had been broken 
in health in prison. In furious resentment, 
the Communists then imprisoned the be- 
loved Polish primate, Stefan Cardinal Wys- 
zynski. This was an egregious blunder in 
strategy. The reaction of the Catholic faith- 
ful was to unite behind the cardinal. Pa- 
rishioners stood guard over their priests to 
protect them. 

Fifty-nine seminaries have been closed in 
Poland since 1952, The theological faculties 
of Cracow and Warsaw were liquidated. The 
University of Lublin had theology and canon 
law stricken from its curriculum. 

Yet something has gone wrong with the 
Communist war on religion in Poland. The 
campaign to reeducate youth and to destroy 
belief in faith through instruction, dele- 
gated to a committee of clergymen and secu- 
lar Catholic activists, confused some but it 
did not accomplish the planned schism. 

The Catholic Church in Poland is still an 
indigestible morsel in the gullet of commu- 
nism. Why? Largely, in my opinion, be- 
cause the Communists, directing their blows 
toward the head, ignored the heart of Poland. 


The most stupid blunder, worse even than 
imprisonment of the Polish primate, was to 
ridicule the devotion of the Polish people to 
the Mother of Christ. Our Lady of Czesto- 
chowa has always been saluted as Queen of 
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Poland. In 1955, 10,000 pilgrims participated 
on foot in an act of worship at the famous 
shrine. ._In Rome I heard that soldiers—sent 
to intercept the pilgrims—turned back be- 
fore an apparition which some identified 
with the Virgin Mary” 

While I was in Rome in 1951 a Vatican 
Official also told me he found Pope Pius XII 
weeping after a conference with 2 Polish 
prelates. His Holiness has been the strength 
and support of Cardinal Wyszynski and his 
priests. Only a few months ago Pope Pius 
XII, in a letter to the cardinal, urged “the 
strongest possible resistance to the perfidious 
acts of the godless.” 


2. HUNGARY 


Hungary is now the base of operations for 
attacks upon religion in East Germany. A 
Roman Catholic Review From Hungary, 
printed in German on expensive paper, is 
distributed throughout Austria as well as 
Germany. The main purpose of the review 
is to suggest that Catholics in Hungary en- 
joy freedom. 

The Communist press in. Hungary con- 
stantly attacks the head of the Catholic 
Church. Its youth organ, Szabad Ifjusag, 
recently railed: “Pope Pius XII, father of 
conspirators, is said to have ‘warm feelings’ 
toward the Hungarian people; at least this is 
what the traitor Archbishop Josef Groesz 
stated, ‘The holy father is heart and soul near 
his beloved Hungarian people.” 

Communists are doing everything possible 
to prevent parents from sending their chil- 
dren to religion classes. In Hungary, the 
peace priests’ committe was set up to divide 
Catholics. Yet the Communist paper Zala 
attacked “the so-called peace priests.” 
“Priests,” Zala declared, “remain propagators 
of religion, regardless of their political creed; 
we Communists propagate the dialectical, 
the scientific materialism, of which both 
ideologies compare like fire and water.” 

What about the life of a Catholic in Hun- 
gary today? From the Catholic News Serv- 
ice in Vienna comes this description: 

“If someone enters the house of the parish 
priest, the local Communist Party knows it 
the next day, and a few days later, the com- 
petent office in Budapest enters the case in 
its files. * * * People also know that going 
to church entails more or less severe re- 
prisals.” 

Again, in Kathpress, we read: 

“Fathers who let their children attend re- 
ligious classes are subjected on their work 
site to an interrogation by party officials on 
why and how long they intend to have their 
children attend religious classes. The con- 
sequence is that, in the towns, only about 
30 percent—or, at best, 50 percent—of all 
children attend religion classes.” 

There are only five seminaries functioning 
in Hungary, but some students are being 
educated elsewhere to a service that may 
expose them to death. Many of the Hun- 
garian priests are literally living under- 
ground; others have “disappeared.” 


3. COMMUNIST TRIUMPH IN THE BALKANS 


There are two reasons why the Communist 
persecution of religion in the Balkans has 
achieved desired results. First, the Commu- 
nists did not seek to appease religious feel- 
ings, but set upon a program of destroying 
the church immediately; secondly, Catholics 
were a minority, ranking in numbers behind 
both Moslems and members of the Orthodox 
Church. 

The Communists in Rumania also had as 
a scapegoat a courageous and vigorous Amer- 
ican prelate, Archbishop Gerald O’Hara, now 
apostolic delegate to England. In the satel- 
lite countries, hatred of the Catholic Church 
and of the United States of America seems 
to be synonymous. 

When the deportation of Archbishop 
O’Hara was ordered, he was escorted to the 
station in the early hours of the morning. 
However, all members of the non-Communist 
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diplomatic set were at the station to see him 
off. - 

Next, the Reds struck at the oriental rite. 
This was accomplished by a puppet, the 
Patriarch Justinian, an active Communist. 
Schools were nationalized in 1948 and stu- 
dents were instructed to salute the teacher 
with the greeting: “There is no God!” to 
which the teacher would reply: “And there 
never has been.” 

In 1948, all bishops and 700 Uniate priests, 
subjects of the Pope, were arrested. Decree 
No. 358 formally liquidated the physical body 
of the oriental rite. It was against this 
abuse of Communist power Archbishop 
O’Hara stood adamant until his expulsion 
in 1950. At least 700 priests were executed 
in Rumania. 

Bulgaria was a pushover for Communist 
strategy. The 60,000 Catholics, divided be- 
tween Latin and oriental rites once had con- 
siderable influence, largely because of ex- 
cellent schools. In 1949, a bishop and 47 
priests were arrested. Catholic churches in 
Bulgaria have all been closed. 

In Albania, approximately 100,000 Roman 
Catholics were ruthlessly persecuted, and of 
the 120 priests in that country in 1945, only 
20 may be found today. No Catholic bishop 
remains. In August 1951, the Communist 
leaders in Albania issued a decree, ludicrous 
in the light of antecedent activities, that 
no ties existed between Albanian Catholicism 
and the Vatican. 


4. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In 1929, when Catholics were in the ma- 
jority in Czechoslovakia and practicing the 
tolerance imposed upon them by their re- 
ligion, a young Communist deputy, Klement 
Gottwald, shouted at the majority party: 
“You ask what we Communists want. We 
want to break your necks.” 

Gottwald is, of course, now dead, but his 
spirit lives on in his Communist successors. 
Here, as in Poland, the antireligious cam- 
paign had to be slanted toward the people. 
Apologetically, the ruling party committee 
known as BRNO in a 1955 directive states: 

“We are deeply sorry that we are forced 
to acknowledge our failure to smash the re- 
ligious sentiments of the masses. We under- 
estimated the strength of religion. * * * 
In spite of severe restrictions placed upon 
the church, in spite of fierce antireligious 
propaganda waged by the party and the state, 
relatively few people have been induced to 
leave their religion. * * * We were forced 
to change our tactics because the party was 
steadily losing influence, while religion was 
at the same time constantly gaining strength 
among the people. We made too many mar- 
tyrs. 

Czechoslovakia bore heroically the cross of 
martyrdom. Of its 7,000 priests of 1945, 
over 3,000 were jailed. “Concentration mon- 
asteries’”’ reeked with the odor of Dachau. 
Many religious were shipped to slave-labor 
camps. 

Today, nearly 70 percent of the Catholic 
parishes in Czechoslovakia are without resi- 
dent pastors. The heroic Archbishop Beran, 
who fought valiantly against the Communist 
tide, has disappeared. 

Here, too, the Communists centered their 
efforts upon schools. A pseudo-“Catholic 
Action” program was announced, but only 20 
priests joined it. Seminary courses were 
compelled to include Marxism. Teaching or- 
ders of religious were simple and brutally 
eliminated. All church property was na- 
tionalized. The religious press was throttled. 
A few apostate priests and Catholic laymen 
tried to set up a “subservient” Catholic 
Church. 

When priests could not be subverted, the 
Communists announced that women were 
being ordained to the priesthood. When Red 
“priests” took over parishes, the congrega- 
tions remained at home. 

The Czechs stanchly resisted the effort to 
take religious from hospitals. A grapevine 
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communication has also kept them informed 
of the lot of countless priests in Red prison 
camps. 

On July 17, 1955, the Communist-con- 
trolled Nova Svoboda admitted that it was 
not winning its war. “There has been no 
substantial improvement in the struggle 
against religious obscurantism,” it stated, 
“as may be seen from the fact that 63 per- 
cent of all children are still attending classes 
of religious instruction.”” On February 29 of 
this year, the same paper warns: “Atheistic 
propaganda must be carried out * * * con- 
sistently * * * otherwise idealistic (?) ideas 
might afflict the minds of the people.” 

CONCLUSION 


What is the master plan of communism in 
its attack upon religion? Previously the 
attack was carried out in four steps: terror 
and violence toward the clergy; destruction 
of the religious press; suppression of worship 
by official decree; indoctrination of youth in 
Communist-controlled schools. 

More recently, at least since the Geneva 
Conference and its great psychological vic- 
tory in portraying Russian leaders as want- 
ing peace, the Soviets seem inclined in a 
few areas to relax the tensions of persecu- 
tion. China, North Korea, and Asiatic terri- 
tories are still in the throes of martyrdom. 
The current rumblings from Russia may 
have a religious bias; or, as a Vatican official 
informed me, “the Communists will find, if 
they read history, that no power has been 
able to stifle man’s hunger for God.” 

Communists have sought to give Protes- 
tants behind the Iron Curtain the impres- 
sion that the Soviet is opposed only to 
Catholicism; yet, particularly in East Ger- 
many, Catholics and Protestants have been 
brought closer together by Communist op- 
position than ever before, even sharing 
houses of worship. 

Since the memorable address of Khrush- 
chev, it might appear that the Soviet high 
command has enough on its hands in in- 
ternal dissension to monopolize its attention 
forawhile. Prior to this development, Com- 
munist propaganda agents had mapped out a 
divide-and-conquer program, using Israelis 
as a wedge, between Christians and Jews. 
Here, too, Russia is playing a clever game, 
playing both ends against the middle in its 
efforts to stir up Arab against Jew and repre- 
senting Christian elements as against Israel. 

The devout Jew in the satellite countries 
is in as much danger today as he was in 
under the Hitler regime. Loyalty to his reli- 
gion stamps the Jews there as a dangerous 
character. A Vatican official who was active 
in the underground through which many 
Jews escaped in Italy during the Fascist 
regime pleaded with me in January to make 
sure that some avenue of escape was open, 
particularly in Rumania, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia; when another effort might be 
made toward mass extermination of Jews. 

Surprising though it may be to some, the 
influence of the Catholic Church has been 
used in the satellite countries, and in the 
Ukraine particularly, toward discouraging 
abortive revolutions which might end, as 
the Katyn massacre, in wholesale slaughter. 
The church believes’ that at death the re- 
demptive work of the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ ends for the dying soul. It does not 
believe it can turn toward God those who 
are dead. On the other hand, placing con- 
fidence in Him who said, “Have courage, I 
have overcome the world,” it is confident of 
ultimate victory for those who place their 
trust in God. 

The following incident, related by Eddy 
Gilmore—who spent several years in the 
Soviet Republic of Georgia—in 1953, is quite 
significant: 

“Halfway up Mount David, where Stalin’s 
mother, Catherine, is buried, a grounds- 
keeper pointed to her grave and sighed. 
‘Look at it,’ he said, ‘it’s falling to pieces. He 
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never visited it. He never cared. God of 
mine, what a man to have for ason.’ Then 
he crossed himself.” 





Where Do Moderates Meet? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, Virgin- 
ians, since May 17, 1954, have been try- 
ing to work out a plan whereby public 
education can be continued on a segre- 
gated basis in the future as in the past. 
We are not willing to accept integration 
of our public schools, at least I am con- 
vinced that the vast majority of our 
people feel this way. I am afraid that 
some confusion has arisen in the minds 
of a large number of Virginians over the 
so-called assignment plan. They failed 
to realize that the adoption of the as- 
signment plan will mean integration of 
the pupils of the public schools in Vir- 
ginia. I trust that this will never be 
done. Once integration is recognized 
anywhere in Virginia on a State level we 
will have lost the fight for segregation. 


Fortunately for Virginia, the editor of 
the Richmond News Leader has made 
exhaustive and extensive study of this 
problem. He has, in his forceful edi- 
torials, presented the facts to the people 
in their true light and has done much to 
clear up the issue. Tuesday, April 3, 
1956, there appeared in the News Leader 
a splendid editorial answering the ques- 
tion of ‘Where do moderates meet” and 
on Monday, April 9, 1956, there appeared 
a splendid editorial pointing out the 
dangers.of the pupil assignment plan 
and the effect its adoption would have 
upon the fight we are making to preserve 
the inherent rights of the State to regu- 
late its own affairs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include these two editorials: 

Wuere Do MopERATES MEET? 

The past 4 or 5 months have witnessed 
a subtle and possibly significant shifting of 
public attitudes toward the South's grave 
problem of school segregation. For the first 
time since the Supreme Court's decision 
nearly 2 years ago, influential voices are be- 
ing heard to say that the South’s position 
is not wholly without justification. 

Northern newspapers, which had been 
scolding the South and reading us sermons, 
are conceding now and then that the North 
has failed to solve its own problems of race. 
Even Time and Life magazines, which hate 
the white South and pass up no opportunity 
to hold us up to ridicule and contempt, have 
slightly eased their torrent of abuse and mis- 
representation. Time, for example, permit- 
ted a brief hint to creep into its columns 
last week that integration of schools in the 
District of Columbia is not an unqualified 
success. Some highly respected newspapers, 
for example, the Wall Street Journal and the 
Indianapolis Star, have taken the view— 
without supporting segregation as such— 
that the South’s constitutional objections 
are soundly based. 

This more thoughtful consideration of the 
South’s case is clear gain. So, too, there is 
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much to be said for the good motives of the 
many persons in public life who are urging 
moderation. 

But at the risk of being misunderstood 
(which is a high risk when so many publica- 
tions are still determined deliberately to 
“misunderstand” the South), we would urge 
that the counsel of “moderation” be care- 
fully examined. It will be found, we sub- 
mit, that when the polite and well-inten- 
tioned overtures are acknowledged, modera- 
tion is still spelled “integration” in the 
North, and mcderation still means “con- 
tinued segregation” in the South. 

What is the common meeting ground of 
public figures so far apart as Senator East- 
LAND and Adlai Stevenson? Where do Mr. 
Eisenhower and Senator Thurmond agree? 
It is on this alone: That violence is to be 
deplored and must be prevented. But every- 
one, or almost everyone, deplores violence 
and believes it must be prevented. When we 
have agreed that violence is bad, where else 
can agreement be found? 

Northern moderates, in final analysis say 
the Supreme Court’s opinion was sound at 
law and must be obeyed. Southern mod- 
erates contend that the Constitution alone is 
the supreme law of the land, and urge that 
the Court acted beyond its powers. North- 
ern moderates say a start should be made 
toward compulsory integration; southern 
moderates say that no start is acceptable that 
would in their view, lead inevitably to the 
destruction of their most cherished institu- 
tions. Northern moderates hold that public 
education is a proper concern of the Federal 
Government; southern moderates insist that 
it is among the clearly reserved powers of the 
States. 

Moderation may be, as Eurlpides termed it, 
“the noblest gift of heaven.” Considered 
abstractly, it is doubtless, like majority rule, 
a good thing. But there are times when 
naked majority rule works a monstrous in- 
justice, and there are times when compro- 
mise can be fatal. We recall the comment 
of Warren Pollard some years ago, when as 
president of the transit company he declined 
to submit a labor dispute to arbitration. 
“They could,” he said grimly, “arbitrate us 
right out of business.” 

The South can be moderated right into 
chaos, too. Let us keep in mind. 





NoRTH CAROLINA SPEAKS PLAINLY 


The editorial section offers the full text 
today of a plain-spoken report to the Gover- 
nor and General Assembly of North Carolina, 
released last week by a seven-man advisory 
group headed by Thomas J. Pearsall. 

Virginians will recognize in the North 
Carolina report many of the same convic- 
tions and recommendations expressed by the 
Gray Commission in its report to Governor 
Stanley last November. The Pearsall Com- 
mittee proposes a form of pupil assignment 
in accordance with what the assigning unit 
(or officer) considers to be for the best inter- 
est of the child assigned, and also recom- 
mends—in order that North Carolinans may 
be assured of escape possibilities from in- 
tolerable situations—a program of tuition 
grants. This second recommendation will 
require amendment of the North Carolina 
constitution; and among the amendments 
suggested is a provision by which any local 
unit, by popular vote, could suspend the op- 
eration of public schools in that unit. 

The North Carolina report is notable in 
several respects. It contains none of that 
softly liberal sentiment that is so often re- 
flected by the North Carolina press. There is 
not one line in the report suggesting any 
affirmative support for the Supreme Court's 
school decree. In hard and bitterly resent- 
ful terms, the report describes a very danger- 
ous situation that could become a dreadful 
situation quickly. The committee feels 
unanimously that the people of North Caro- 
lina will not support mixed schools. The 
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report recalis the heavy burden that the 
white people of North Carolina have carried 
almost wholly, in order that Negro children 
could be educated. In accepting this bur- 
den, the people of North Carolina erected a 
school system on the foundation of racial 
separation. The decisions of the Court have 
destroyed that foundation, and hence have 
destroyed the school system which we had 
developed. The problem now is to build a 
new system out of the Supreme Court’s 
wreckage of the old. Recommendations fol- 
low, toward achieving that end. 

With much that is contained in the Pear- 
sall report, many Virginians will agree. But 
it may be that nearly 5 months of consider- 
ing the quite similar Gray report in the Old 
Dominion have provided a perspective for 
Virginia observers that merits study by our 
friends in North Carolina. 


Members of the Pearsall committee regard 
the Court’s opinion as “erroneous.” They 
believe “it could cause more harm within 
the United States than anything which has 
happened in 50 years.” They denounce what 
they view as “constitutional amendment by 
judicial fiat.” Yet they are ready to con- 
cede that “we must live and act now under 
the decision.” It is “binding upon us.” 

This newspaper would agree that we must 
act now under the decision, but our hope is 
that no action’ will be taken, either in Vir- 
ginia or in North Carolina, that would lead 
to creeping integration of public schools. 
Once a pupil assignment law is passed, and 
once local school boards assign pupils of 
different races to the same school, we will 
have confessed officially that our State con- 
stitutional prohibitions against integration 
have been voided by valid mandate of the 
Supreme Court. We do not believe the time 
has come when such capitulation must be 
made. Rather, we believe the situation calls 
for continued resistance by every legal, hon- 
orable, and constitutional means that can be 
devised. 

The tuition-grant plan, drastic as it may 
be, is a form of such resistance. Amend- 
ment of compulsory school attendance laws 
offers another form of resistance. Appeal to 
sister States to protect the reserved powers 
of all States is another avenue. Refusal of 
local governing bodies to appropriate funds 
for mixed schools is an approach that must 
give the courts serious concern, for southern 
judges, we may be assured, are by no means 
eager to accept the onus for closing southern 
schools and depriving thousands of children 
of public-school education. And simply by 
continuing to operate segregated schools in 
every county and district, until the courts 
come to such schools with specific orders, we 
can place an enormous burden of litigation 
upon the enemies of the South. All of this, 
and much more, is embodied in a plan of firm 
resistance. 

But pupil assignment is not based upon 
resistance. It is based upon acceptance. 
It reflects, however reluctantly, a willing- 
ness to comply. It acknowledges the Court’s 
power and surrenders to it piecemeal. 

We are not ready to surrender. The 
South’s case is daily gaining support across 
the Union, as our sister States reflect upon 
the evident trend of Supremé Court opinions. 
Many isolated incidents, reflecting increas- 
ing resentment by school patrons, cumula- 
tively take on new significance. The South 
is far less prepared to integrate this year 
than it was last year. 

If we continue to fight, inch by inch, never 
recognizing the Court’s mandate as morally 
right, giving in only where we are com- 
pelled by superior force to give in, we may 
yet stave off the catastrophe of massive in- 
tegration of our schools. 
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State Guards and Civil Defense: Specific 
Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent national conference of the 
State Guard Association of the United 
States, the Honorable William L. McGill, 
State coordinator of defense and disaster 
relief for the State of Texas, gave an 
address that should have the thoughtful 
and studious attention of all Americans 
seeking to keep this Nation fully pre- 
pared to defend its freedom and liberty. 

Mr. McGill, who has served in various 
responsible offices of the State govern- 
ment of Texas, is well qualified to discuss 
this important subject, and I commend 
his statement to all Members of the 
Congress: 

STATE GUARDS AND CIvin DEFENSE: SPECIFIC 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


(By William L. McGill} 


There is no experience more invigorating 
and satisfying than to be the member of a 
team—a team seeking cooperatively and in 
harmony and unison to achieve a desired 
goal for a common cause. 

You and I come together today in such a 
relationship, and I am grateful for the op- 
portunity which this occasion offers to 
express most genuine gratitude for the con- 
sistent cooperation and helpfulness of the 
Texas State Guard in every phase of the 
civil defense and disaster preparedness 
plans of this State. 

In the State disaster districts which we 
have organized to bring the program closer 
to the people and to expedite the dispatch- 
ing of State and mutual aid assistance to 
communities in distress, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Texas has designated leaders of your 
organization as the representatives of his 
department. 

You have worked diligently in the in- 
auguration of the Ground Observer Corps 
in Texas, as an important phase of our 
Nation-wide air defense system, and I am 
sure you will continue to give this very 
essential service your leadership and your 
support. 

Under the inspiration of General Rooke 
and through the close cooperation of Colonel 
Cooper, important progress has been made 
in the field of communications, and I am 
quite sure that, before too lorg, we shall 
have in Texas a State-wide emergency com- 
munications system that will serve us ex- 
ceedingly well as we face the tests which the 
future will bring. 

We joined with enthusiasm in the support 
of the recently passed Public Law 364 and 
we are gratified over the additional means it 
offers the State in strengthening the State 
Guard. At the same time, we share the dis- 
appointment, generally felt, over the fact 
that the Congress did not include provisions 
for Federal equipment and support. 

It was my opportunity recently in Wash- 
ington to hear a discussion of these matters 
by the Honorable Carter L. Burgess, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Per- 
sonnel, and Reserve, and I found in him a 
firm friend of the entire State Guard pro- 
gram. He expressed the opinion that the 
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Federal Government should lend direct as- 
sistance to any such militia program. 

It is my thought and hope that, supple- 
menting the assistance which can be given 
by full-time staff members and divisions 
of State departments and by neighboring 
communities through the mutual aid system, 
we might have, sponsored by the Texas State 
Guard, mobile support units which could be 
moved to the scene of major calamity when 
the need arose for well-organized, thoroughly 
trained disaster relief leaders. The person- 
nel of such units would of necessity possess 
a thorough understanding and knowledge 
of essential techniques of survival—would be 
skilled in first aid, rescue, radiological mon- 
itoring, emergency police duty, and in the 
basic principles of fire fighting. ; 

Such units, sponsored by the State Guard, 
could be formed, I think, without doing vio- 
lence to the established mission and func- 
tion of the guard as an element of the State 
militia should the National Guard be fed- 
eralized. We understand, of course, that we 
cannot build the basic civil defense or- 
ganization around units or potential units of 
the military forces, such as the National 
Guard and the State Guard. As we under- 
stand it, the thinking behind this national 
policy is that the military forces will have 
most serious and essential functions in con- 
nection with actual contact with the enemy, 
the protection of vital plants and installa- 
tions, and the combating of sabotage and 
other enemy action, and that the civil pop- 
ulace must rely upon its own volunteer ef- 
fort and the help of the regular governmental 
services—such as fire, poliee, health, and 
welfare—for the relief and rehabilitation 
work contemplated in the program of civil 
defense. 

However, the type of warfare which we can 
expect in this nuclear age would not neces- 
sarily require the immediate deployment of 
ground troops to distant points, and, in all 
likelihood, it would be some time before the 
National Guard was entirely federalized. 
Units of the State guard, could, therefore, 
serve effectively in those early days as the 
mobile support units we have mentioned and 
could, all the while, be training other citizens 
to take their place in civil defense activity 
should the State guard personenl itself be 
assigned special duty as a part of the State 
militia. 

We would hope, therefore, that the State 
guard could at this time give favorable con- 
sideration to steps such as these: 

1. Take a poll of State guard personnel to 
determine how many have Red Cross cer- 
tificates as graduates in basic first aid and 
encourage those not so trained to enroll at 
once for instruction which local Red Cross 
chapters are prepared to give; 

2. Encourage State guard personnel to take 
the advanced courses qualifying them as 
first-aid instructors and take leadership in 
teaching courses in this most essential skill. 
I think every civil-defense worker should, by 
all means, be trained in first aid. Indeed, 
our present campaign is also to have one 
member of every family possess this knowl- 
edge which just may be the difference be- 
tween life and death for the individual so 
trained and for those about him. 

3. State guard personnel will want to know 
the basic techniques of rescue and be pre- 
pared in time of crisis to direct the removal 
of victims who are trapped in demolished 
buildings, under cars, and elsewhere in the 
stricken area. A State rescue school is now 
provided where in a period of 5 days the 
essential phases of this skill can be learned. 
This school is located on the campus of 
Texas A. and M. College. With the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, the State has built there a “street 
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of ruins,” containing buildings in varying 
states of demolition. The latest rescue 
equipment and highly trained instructors 
are provided and upon completion of the 60- 
hour practical course, the graduate is quali- 
fied to instruct classes in rescue in his own 
organization, industry, institution, and com- 
munity. There is no tuition fee. Room and 
board at minimum rates is available. 

As quickly as possible, State guard per- 
sonnel should be given specialized training 
in radiological monitoring. We can take 
steps to provide the equipment and the nec- 
essary personnel for this training when a suf- 
ficiently large group requests it. 

At the last session of the Congress we 
secured passage by a unanimous vote in the 
House of Representatives of property de- 
clared surplus to the needs of Federal agen- 
cies. The bill will be before the United 
States Senate in January, and we are very 
hopeful that it will be approved by that 
body. If this bill passes, it is just possible 
that State guard units establishing civil-de- 
fenseorganization could obtain Federal prop- 
erty appropriate to their needs. 

How many and how varied, and how vitally 
important, are the things which the State 
guard can do to advance the common goal of 
providing maximum security for our Na- 
tion and its people and protection for all 
those things which make men free. 

And how anxious we are to have your con- 
tinued leadership and your fine help. 

Speaking to a group such as this, I need 
not go into detail as to the well-nigh incred- 
ible results of an enemy attack with nuclear 
weapons, supplemented by chemical and bio- 
logical warfare, acts of sabotage, and all the 
other devices which our chief foe in the world 
is capable of employing. You know these 
facts as well as I. 

Nor, I trust, do I need to remind you of 
the words of Ovid—written a long, long time 
ago—when he said: “When the sea is calm, 
the careless sailor takes his ease.” 

The United States Government is now 
spending between 35 and 40 billion dollars a 
year for the maintenance of this country’s 
Military Establishment—holding it in readi- 
ness against the possible threat of foreign 
attack. 

If world dangers are so real as to make 
necessary the outlay of $35 billion a year for 
our military forces alone, is it too much to 
suggest that a minute fraction of that 
amount be appropriated also for a realistic 
home-defense program to enable our people 
to prepare for the very real prospect that 
the next war—if, God forbid, it does come— 
will be fought in our own town squares? 

So, in all realism, we are met here today to 
counsel together, to determine how best we 
can cooperate in the development of a team, 
with integrated and coordinated and capable 
effort, equal to the need which could come 
upon us all too soon. 

Just as it is a fact that no community of 
people we know, no town or countryside is 
exempt from the perils of natural disaster, it 
must also now be faced that the destructive 
power of the new weapons which are stock- 
piled today is such that no part or parcel of 
our land would be free of danger in the event 
of a nuclear war. 

The latest explosion of a hydrogen device 
dug a crater in the surface of the earth 175 
feet deep and a mile in diameter. A bomb 
of this size—our scientists tell us—will give 
dangerous heat damage to a distance of 25 
miles under suitable weather conditions. 
The area affected by blast is about 300 square 
miles, and fires will be started, and skin 
burned, over an area of 2,000 square miles. 

The military and atomic energy authorities 
of the Nation warn that our chief enemy in 
the world now has the weapons of which we 
speak, the same kind of weapons we possess, 
has the weapons and the planes to transport 
them, and that probably 10 and certainly not 
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more than 25 percent of those planes could 
be intercepted before they dropped their 
deadly load. 

As if we did not have enough to challenge 
our powers of comprehension, the Eniwetok 
explosion made it clear that a groundburst 
could conceivably bring about a radioactive 
fallout over an area of 7,000 square miles and 
at least 190 miles downwind from the center 
of the burst. 

All civil-defense concepts have of necessity 
been revised. 

We do have answers. We can cope with 
even this incredible force of destruction, but 
they are somewhat different answers from 
those we evolved several years ago. (And I 
suggest that the revision of plans as new 
conditions develop and new situations 
emerge is in no sense an evidence of indeci- 
sion but rather af alertness and awareness 
and readiness to face the ever-changing 
dangers of the new day.) 

That brings us to the newest safeguard 
against the nuclear weapons—and that is the 
concept of evacuation. When the bomb hits, 
it’s a very good idea simply not to be there. 

With the 2- to 4-hour warning which we 
could conceivably get there is reasonable hope 
of moving people away from the place where 
the bomb may most likely drop. The im- 
mensity of the task, the complications in- 
volved in traffic control, medical care, emer- 
gency feeding, elothing, and housing, and all 
the other problems inherent in moving great 
numbers of people in a time of stress and 
strain—all of these things might frighten 
and frustrate less hardy people than those 
constituting the governmental forces, the re- 
lief agencies, and the citizenship generally of 
a community, a state, and a nation like 
ours. With those who say that evacuation 
just can’t be put into effect, I respectfully 
disagree. America is greater than we think. 
Its government on every level, its public serv- 
ants, its people of the rank and file, have 
again and again. risen in times of danger to 
superb heights of organizational skill and 
personal resourcefulness and valor.. I sub- 
mit that no problem has yet been too great 
for them to solve, no calamity too vast for 
them to survive, no test too grueling for them 
to pass. 

A meeting like this—of people like you— 
can be the answer to the problem which is 
set before us. I have not the shadow of a 
doubt but that the combined competence 
and capacity and courage of a group such as 
this and of similar groups like yours through- 
out the length and breadth of the land will 
see us through. 

We are a chain of many links, each indis- 
pensable to the strength of the whole. I 
think it is a good chain, a strong chain, a 
chain sufficient unto our present great need. 

If we have been skilled enough to build the 
civilization we now know, we should, with 
God’s help, be wise enough to save it. 

To that end I know we shall all dedicate 
our finest thought and our best effort. 

I shall look forward with much anticipa- 
tion to the opportunity of working very close- 
ly with you in the days which lie ahead. 





Address by Justice Anthony J. 
DiGiovanna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, during 
all the time that I have been privileged 
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to be a Member of this greatest of all 
legislative bodies, nothing has afforded 
me greater joy than the recognition that 
a close and warm friend of mine, Mr. 
Justice Anthony J. DiGiovanna, of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
has achieved honorable distinction in an 
equally important branch of our system 
of government; that is, in the judiciary. 

Because of his profound learning, his 
background, and his highly commend- 
able public service in past years, Justice 
DiGiovanna was iecently invited by the 
highest judicial tribunal in the city of 
New York to address the newly admitted 
members of the New York bar. 

I am certain that my colleagues will 
find this address most interesting be- 
cause the learned jurist speaks of the law 
not merely as an art or a profession, but 
as offering the opportunity for great 
public service, of which Mr. Justice 
DiGiovanna himself is a notable ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Speaker, Justice DiGiovanna’s 
address is published in the New York 
Law Journal, April 6, 1956, and reads as 


follows: 

Supreme Court Justice DrGIovANNA AD- 
DRESSES NEWLY ADMITTED MEMBERS OF THE 
Bar 
Two hundred and forty-six men and eight- 

een women were admitted Wednesday to 

the New York Bar by the appellate division 
of the supreme court, second judicial de- 
partment. The court consisted of Presiding 

Justice Gerald Nolan and Associate Justices 

George J. Beldock, Henry L. Ughetta, James 

T. Hallinan, and Philip M. Kleinfeld. 

On this occasion Supreme Court Justice 
Anthony J. DiGiovanna, at the invitation of 
the justices of the appellate division, ad- 
dressed the newly admitted attorneys as 
follows: 

“Mr. Presiding Justice, associate justices 
of the appellate division, and newly ad- 
mitted memibers of the bar, the great privi- 
lege of addressing a group of attorneys just 
admitted to the bar is indeed a high honor 
because it affords to the speaker a wonder- 
ful opportunity of welcoming an already dis- 
tinguished group into a great profession. 
I say ‘already distinguished’ because I ap- 
preciate the fact that you have achieved 
a milestone in your lives in having gradu- 
ated from an accredited law school, and in 
having passed the strict legal requirements 
of the bar examination and the exacting 
standards of the committee on character 
and fitness. 

“Mr. Justice Holmes keenly observed that 
‘the business of a law school is not sufficiently 
described when you merely say that it is to 
teach law or make lawyers.’ The duty of the 
law school, he explained, is “to teach law 
in the grand manner, and to make good law- 
yers.’ Since I know that you have had the 
kind of law sehool training designed to teach 
you the law of the land and to inspire you 
to cherish our American traditions, I have 
a most definite feeling that I am addressing 
a group of lawyers who are educated and 
dedicated to uphold the brilliant traditions 
of the law. It is, therefore, with that aware- 
ness of my responsibility that I accept the 
privilege and opportunity of saying a few 
words to you on this felicitous occasion. 

“I will speak to you, as briefly as I can, 
about the practice of law, but only of the 
practice of law as a great profession dedi- 
cated to public service in the achievement 
of justice. I stress this because I share with 
Justice Holmes the earnest belief that, re- 
gardless of the uncomplimentary remarks 
which are made by unfair critics about law 
and lawyers, it is universally recognized that, 
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of all secular professions, ours has the high- 
est standards of ethics and integrity. 

“Our profession has a history that is an- 
cient and noble. Although it achieved great- 
ness in the Roman civilization, it antedates 
Rome. And with every succeeding genera- 
tion it becomes clearer that the practice of 
law is an honorable profession limited to 
men of the highest integrity, who by virtue 
of the excellence of their character and 
thoroughness of learning are willing to serve 
the community in the administration of 
justice. 

“Dean Roscoe Pound points out in his 
book The Lawyer From Antiquity to Modern 
Times that in a profession three ideas are 
essential—organization, learning, and the 
spirit of public service. He adds very sig- 
nificantly that, although the idea of gaining 
a@ livelihood is involved in all callings, and, 
indeed, may be the only purpose of certain 
callings, ‘in a profession it is incidental.’ 
Surely, I do not mean to tell you today that 
the question of earning a livelihood is of 
little import, nor do I want to minimize the 
importance of that objective, but since the 
question of earning a livelihood is often so 
uppermost in our minds, you need no re- 
minder concerning such matters, and no 
discussion is consequently necessary. Such 
an observation, however, can never over- 
shadow the essential elements of our pro- 
fession, and hence a reminder of these essen- 
tials is always in order, particularly when 
addressing the future leaders of our profes- 
sion inte whose hands we place the sacred 
trust of the future of our profession and our 
Government itself. 

“The element of organization is necessary 
if we are to pool our training and knowledge 
for the good of our Nation. This implies 
that, through the bar associations, and by 
reason of your active participation in their 
programs, the legal profession can actually 
improve the law of the land and better the 
administration of justice. It also implies 
that, through organization, the profession 
can help mold public opinion so as to make 
our Nation aware of dangers that may exist 
from sources that would threaten to destroy 
our form of government and our cherished 
institutions. Organization also implies that 
the legal profession is a self-disciplined one 
because it voluntarily assumes the im- 
portant duty of insisting that all of its 
members adhere to its traditionally high 
standards, and that the profession itself will 
penalize anyone who does not maintain those 
high standards and who, by his conduct, 
detracts from its prestige or otherwise injures 
its good name. * 

“The second essential ingredient of your 
profession is learning. No one can dispute 
that ours is a learned profession. From the 
very beginning it was constituted of a class 
of learned men pursuing a learned art. 
Learning is one of the important attributes 
which distinguishes a profession from other 
callings, vocations, and occupations, how- 
ever important or valuable they may be in 
their contribution to our society. This does 
not minimize the importance of the contri- 
butions of other callings in our society, but 
rather highlights the nature of the art that 
the lawyer practices. The law historically 
possesses a cultural ideal which furthers the 
exercise of that art. This thought is ex- 
pressed by Dean Pound in the following 
words: ‘Problems of human relations in so- 
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ciety, problems of disease, problems of the 
upright life, guided by religion are to be 
dealt with by the resources of cultivated 
intelligence, by lawyer, physician, and clergy- 
man.’ He instructs us that, to carry on their 
task most effectively, these men must be 
more than resourceful craftsmen: “They 
must be learned men.’ 

“The third essential idea which is de- 
scriptive of any profession, and ours in par- 
ticular, is the fact that it is descriptive of 
any profession, and ours in particular, is 
the fact that it is practiced in a spirit of 
public service. The fundamental difference 
between a trade anu a profession is that a 
trade aims primarily at personal gain, where- 
as a profession is interested in the exercise 
of its powers in a way beneficial to mankind. 
This distinction in no way should detract 
from the dignity of their trades and callings. 
Surely there is no one among us who does 
not appreciate the contributions made by ail 
men in a complex society. I would not be 
so callous or ungrateful as to detract from 
the calling of your parents, whose efforts and 
hard labors made possible your realization 
of your hopes and ambitions in becoming 
members of the legal profession. Yet it is 
important that you realize, as practicing 
lawyers, that ours continues to be the profes- 
sions dedicated to public service. These ideas 
are the qualities which have given our pro- 
fession its special dignity and eminence. 

“I am sure that Mr. Justice Benjamin Car- 
dozo, in an inspiring address entitled ‘Our 
Lady of the Common Law,’ had reference to 
these qualities when he spoke of the pro- 
fession of the law and referred to its ‘capac- 
ities, realized and unrealized, for service to 
mankind.’ These capacities are best realized 
if each and every one of you stands fast to all 
of those personal qualities collectively de- 
scribed by the word ‘character.’ The learned 
jurist explained that character, the key to 
behavior and the social order, includes, 
among other things, ‘industry, fidelity, as 
well as conscience and honor.’ These are 
the traits that you lawyers must possess in 
order to enhance and exalt the prestige and 
influence of the legal profession. 

“From this moment forward never forget 
in your daily lives the nobility and glory of 
the profession you have chosen to practice. 
With resolute determination and with the 
necessary spiritual insight and ideals you will 
not fail. 


“I congratulate you and wish you many 
happy and fruitful years of successful prac- 


tice.” 
Sanne 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an interesting 
address delivered by the Honorable Jo- 
seph F. Finnegan, Director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
on April 10, 1956, on the role of Govern- 
ment in the field of labor-management 
relations, before the Alabama Chapter of 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Management. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN THE FIELD OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


(Address by Joseph F. Finnegan, Director, 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, to the Alabama Chapter, the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, 
Birmingham, Ala., April 10, 1956) 


The phenomenal advance of the Ameri- 
can economy, directly traceable to increased 
efficiency and the expansion of our coun- 
try’s productive capacity, is a story with 
which you are all familiar. It has not oc- 
curred in a vacuum. Organized labor has 
undergone equally startling growth, and the 
role of the Government as a moderating in- 
fluence between these two expanding seg- 
ments of our economic society has had to 
keep pace. 

Bill Pierce, my Regional Director for this 
area, has warned me I would be talking to 
a group of skilled, mature, and sophisticated 
management representatives when I meet 
with you, so it may be a little like carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle to refer to the high 
plateau that American industry has achieved. 
At the end of World War II we were wish- 
fully talking about the possible industrial 
expansion that would offer employment to 
as many as 60 million people; yet today we 
find the level of employment reaching 63 
million and projecting upward. Last year 
our gross national product was crowding to- 
ward $400 billion and this year it looks as 
though it will reach that pinnacle. Inven- 
tiveness, ingenuity, skill and research are 
opening new vistas of products, processes, 
and production through atomic power, au- 
tomation, electronics, new chemicals and 
synthetics. 

Many of you are probably not as familiar 
with the growth picture of labor as you are 
with that of industry, so I am going to try 
to furnish a brief survey as a further back- 
drop for my remarks concerning the role of 
Government in relation to the collective 
bargaining scene. 

Some 18 million people in the United 
States, comprising almost one-third of our 
employed nonagricultural work-force, are 
union members. These people are organized 
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into more than 195 unions, which are either 
national or international in scope, and have 
more than 75,000 local charters scattered all 
over the United States. These union mem- 
bers work under about 125,000 collective 
bargaining agreements. Thirteen unions ac- 
count for almost half of the previously men- 
tioned union membership figure of 18 mil- 
lion; and out of that 13, 6 unions have a 
combined membership of nearly 6 million 
members. The newly merged AFL-CIO ac- 
counts for approximately 16 million members 
out of the aforementioned total organized 
work-force of 18 million members. 

The numerical strength of organized labor 
is only the beginning. The annual income 
from dues of labor unions is estimated at 
nearly a half billion dollars per year, with 
some $150 million of this going to the inter- 
national unions to support their functions. 
Recent reports indicate that unions also con- 
trol, either directly or indirectly an added 
$26 billion in pension and similar trust 
funds, which are being augmented at the 
rate of between 2 and 3 billion dollars per 
year. In addition to this, many unions have 
additional income from the investment of 
their substantial assets. 

I mention these figures not as a viewer 
with alarm, because I am not alarmed at 
these figures. They are merely indicative of 
the extent to which our philosophy of free, 
voluntary, collective bargaining enacted by 
our duly elected congressional representa- 
tives has been accepted and implemented by 
the working people of the United States, as 
well as by industry. 

So, if we take an objective look at the 
American industrial scene of today, it brings 
into focus the picture of management and 
labor as they appear today on opposite sides 
of the collective-bargaining table. Industry 
comes to the bargaining table financially 
strong and dynamically progressive, with a 
record of industrial progress unparalleled in 
the history of the world. Organized labor 
comes to the bargaining table financially and 
numerically strong, and militant in its 
demands. 

Many economists and students insist that 
labor and management, as they approach the 
area of collective bargaining, are seeking 
goals which are not dissimilar. In a very 
general sense I agree with this proposition. 
Enlightened management today realizes that 
higher profits depend upon greater produc- 
tivity, and that higher productivity depends 
upon the welfare of the worker; upon his 
wages, hours, and working conditions and, 
more importantly, upon respect for his dig- 
nity as an individual in a free society. The 
worker, on the other hand, realizes that his 
welfare is secure only when his employer 
can make an adequate profit. 

Nevertheless, there remain certain funda- 
mental elements, inherent in the relation- 
ship between the parties, which indicate in- 
evitable disputes in resolving basic conflicts 
of interest. It would be asking too much 
of employers and employees to expect their 
desires, and the answers to their desires, to 
fully coincide. Wages can never be as high 
as the worker wants them to be, nor profits 
as high as the management representatives 
desire them to be. Someone must manage, 
and some must be managed, and certainly 
a difference of opinion as to the nature and 
extent of such management rizhts and lim- 
itations should astonish-no one. Among the 
many descriptive terms applied to mediation 


is that of peacemaking and the chief func- 
tion of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service is to prevent or minimize indus- 
trial conflict, but it would be unrealistic and 
the worst kind of Pollyannaism to believe 
that strikes are going to become obsolete 
as our booming economy continues to 
expand. 

We all decry, and rightly so, the losses 
arising out of work stoppages, losses to the 
worker, losses to the employer, losses to so- 
ciety in general; but the end result of strikes 
is not all on the negative side. Strikes can, 
and often do, have a salutary effect on the 
thinking of labor and management repre- 
sentatives. Long-standing tensions are often 
removed by strikes, and mutual respect cre- 
ated for the opposing party. Recognition of 
merit as to the validity of contested posi- 
tions is often substituted, out of the ordeal 
by battle, for suspicion and distrust. 

In the wake of public clamor growing out 
of highly publicized strikes, it is also easy 
to get a warped impression as to the aggre- 
gate effect of strikes upon our economy. I 
grant you that there is a chain reaction in 
some strikes, but that is true of almost any- 
thing that affects the free flow of commerce. 
If you are inclined to shudder at the statis- 
tics which show 20 million, 22 million, or 23 
million man-days lost during a calendar year 
by strikes, consider for a moment that during 
that same year avoidable industrial accidents 
claimed about 38 million man-days of pro- 
ductive time, and that avoidable absentee- 
ism was responsible for approximately 20 
times as many man-days lost to production 
as were all of the strikes. What I am try- 
ing to emphasize is that while strikes are 
probably an inevitable expense, under our 
democratic system of free collective bargain- 
ing, in resolving the conflict of interest be- 
tween the parties, those strikes are first of 
all a small price to pay for the freedom in- 
herent in our system. Second, “they have 
some actual benefits in both the immediate 
and future relationships between the par- 
ties; and last, they actually affect our eco- 
nomic structure much less than other fac- 
tors which we consider to be of almost no 
moment, and take in our everyday stride. 

Lest you gain the impression from these 
comments that the Federal Government, or 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, believes that strikes are necessary or 
desirable, or underwrites the thesis that it 
is willing to let the parties slug it out 
without care or consideration for the public 
interest, let me assure you that this is not 
true. When I talk about a governmental 
policy of hands-off in certain phases of labor 
disputes, it does not mean that Government 
is going to ignore these disputes nor take a 
passive attitude toward them. Mediation is 
not merely a passive or persuasive ap- 
proach to industrial disputes. Strikes, as 
well as disputes that may lead to strikes, 
call at times for very positive and aggres- 
sive steps. Thus you will find this Service, 
in addition to normal mediation procedures, 
at times (as in the recent Westinghouse 
strike) urging arbitration, fact-finding, or 
other means of resolving difficulties so long 
as the means employed conform to the basic 
principle of leaving to the parties the ulti- 
mate choice of how their destinies are to be 
determined, without compulsion from the 
Government. 

Let's consider my earlier statement that a 
certain amount of conflict between labor 
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and management is bound to occur. 
Granted this to be true, where then should 
the parties look for solution of their diffi- 
culties when they are confronted by a break- 
down in the collective bargaining process? 
Before attempting to answer this affirma- 
tively, let me give you a negative answer. 
The solution to the collective bargaining 
problem does not lie in the hands of govern- 
ment, either Federal, State, or local. It is 
fundamental to our American doctrine of 
free collective bargaining, working within 
the framework of a free economy, that the 
parties be directly charged with responsi- 
bility for working out their own problems 
and that they discharge their joint respon- 
sibility without governmental interference. 
As free men, employers and employees 
should not, under normal, peacetime cir- 
cumstances, be required to submit to Gov- 
ernment decisions as to conditions govern- 
ing their day-to-day relationships. Any 
other answer would be in derogation of man’s 
inherent dignity, be he worker or employer. 

Now, if government is not to assume the 
primary responsibility for making collective 
bargaining work, is not to provide the de- 
tailed solutions to collective bargaining 
problems, and is not to have the determining 
voice at the bargaining table—what, then, 
is its role to be? 

A proper and constructive role for the 
Government, it seems to me, involves two 
aspects or functions. 

Government should first provide a min- 
imum legal framewark within which the 
parties will enjoy the best possible climate 
and opportunity to develop a constructive 
and productive relationship, and to avoid 
strife. Government should then encourage 
the parties to earnestly endeavor to work out 
their differences within this legal framework, 
without the government directly having a 
determinative voice in the substantive bar- 
gaining processes. 


The basic part of the minimum legal 
framework provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment is, of course, the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947—the Taft-Hartley Act. 
All of us, at times, find various aspects of 
this ligislation which we consider to be 


less than perfect. Whatever its defects it 
does appear to establish, with a minimum of 
interference of compulsion, legal rules that 
encourage the peaceful coexistence of labor 
and. management. 

The second important phase of the Gov- 
ernment’s role in collective bargaining is 
making available to the parties, when they 
are unable to resolve their own problems, the 
optimum of assistance, without control, de- 
termination or meddling. As developed over 
the years, the mechanism to achieve this has 
evolved into the functions of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, which I 
have the honor of directing. 

Mediation, as you know, is the process of 
interceding between individuals, groups of 
individuals or even nations, to assist the 
parties to amicably compose their differ- 
ences—with not element of compulsion. The 
most effective tool of the mediator is per- 
suasion. It is not his function to tell the 
parties what they must do or must not do. 
His function is that of helping them to 
work out their own solutions; not to make 
up their minds for them. 

Mediation is reason and persuasion; and, 
curiously enough, therein lies the vitality 
and strength of the process. If a difference 
of opinion is composed by the parties them 
selves, either with or without the interven- 
tion of a mediator, it has a much better 
chance of establishing a healthy, lasting rela- 
tionship than any solution imposed upon the 
parties by government flat or otherwise. 

One of the best means of implementing 
this philosophy is for the Government to 
make it clear, not only by words but by its 
acts, that it is not going to be the servant of 
labor, nor the servant of management, but 
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will only provide qualified administrative 
facilities and personnel to actively assist the 
parties in working out their own destinies. 

With all of the popular ballyhoo and belly- 
aching about too much Government inter- 
ference, it is a little strange that the refusal 
of government to intervene in collective 
bargaining situations should be the subject 
of complaint or criticism. Yet all too often, 
parties who decry Government interference 
in the abstract will actively solicit Govern- 
ment intervention in a situation affecting 
their immediate personal interest. It seems 
to me there are two principal reasons why 
this has been true. Some bad habits and 
some bad tactics. 

The worst bad habit I have in mind is 
the tendency of both parties to bargain 
only up to a certain point, and then turn 
to the Government to bridge the gap of their 
differences. 

During the war years when, of necessity 
under a war economy, free collective bar- 
gaining was practically suspended, the nor- 
mal give and take of collective bargaining 
and the free play of respective economic 
forces were relegated to the sidelines. In 
a great many instances, the parties (dur- 
ing the war years) approached the bar- 
gaining table for the primary purpose of 
making a record to justify an application 
to the Government to intervene and decide 
the labor dispute. Little real, genuine col- 
lective bargaining took place in this set- 
ting where the parties had some place to 
go other than the bargaining table. 

You would have thought that when the 
wartime, regimented economy disappeared, 
the bad habits of this sort would, likewise, 
have evaporated; but they did not. There 
are still people on both the labor and the 
management sides of the fence who can’t 
resist the temptation to demand special, 
exceptional, or emergency governmental in- 
tervention in an attempt to secure for them- 
selves by intervention, bargains which they 
have been unable to secure around the 
tabie. 

These requests for intervention by the 
executive branch of the Government have 
been denied by the present administration, 
and events have shown the wisdom of this 
course. The national emergencies have van- 
ished, agreements have been reached, col- 
lective bargaining is still in good repute, 
and sound relations have, in most instances, 
been established. 

The worst of the bad tactics I have in 
mind is the tendency on the part of some 
elements—unthinking elements—of both 
management and labor to try to get the 
Government to take a pro-them attitude 
with respect to their collective bargaining 
position. With little or no thought or con- 
sideration for the ultimate effect which such 
demands for Government intervention would 
have on the fundamental principles under 
which~our progress and prosperity have 
been built, they behave as though Govern- 
ment exists only to further their own short- 
term objectives. They are perfectly willing 
to sell the hour to serve the minute. A 
sharper, two-edged sword is hard to imag- 
ine. Temporary gains are of little comfort 
if the institutions under which we prosper 
are destroyed in achieving such gains. 

I am profoundly convinced that govern- 
mental partisanship in the field of labor re- 
lations is a fatal philosophy and should be 
avoided like the plague. Necessarily, there 
will be government policy and procedure 
changes in this fluid and dynamic field of 
labor relations; but whatever changes are 
made must not be undertaken on the basis 
of political pressure from either labor or 
management, for appeasement or for tem- 
porary expediency. 

The thoughts I have expressed today are 
neither new nor original with me, but it 
seemed to me that there was a need for a re- 
statement of them at this time. 
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We are all familiar with that old saw 
which runs that government is best which 
governs least. That is still true. I submit 
that the ends of both labor and management 
are best served by a government which in- 
sists upon the parties making their own 
settlements and is neither prolabor nor 
promanagement, but simply pro-Ameri- 
can. Those representatives of labor and 
management who seek to enlist the aid of 
Government on a partisan basis and who 
criticize it because it has refused to take 
sides, do a serious disservice to our American 
concept of industrial democracy. They are 
blind to the fact that the true friend of labor 
and the true friend of management is that 
government which carries out its role in 
labor-management affairs in an impartial 
and even-handed manner. 

If shortsighted representatives of labor or 
management should ever succeed in causing 
government agencies dealing with any aspect 
of labor matters to take on a partisan color, 
those agencies will have lost their utility as 
peace-making instrumentalities in the col- 
lective bargaining process. When political 
expediency, prompted by either labor or 
management pressures, takes over and we 
find Government injecting itself into bar- 
gaining problems in a partisan role, then 
indeed should the warning signal be 
sounded—because, at that point, the under- 
lying tenet of voluntary, free collective bar- 
gaining will have been sold down the river, 
and a totalitarian type of thinking sub- 
stituted which is foreign to the basic phil- 
osophy of our country. 


Foreign Arms Aid Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
PENDIx of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
the following article from the April 16 
issue of Newsweek magazine by Henry 
Hazlitt entitled “Foreign Arms Aid 
Again”: 

Foreicn ArMs Arp AGAIN 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Many Members of Congress are becoming 
increasingly skeptical about either the need 
or wisdom of further foreign “economic” aid. 
But most of them continue unhesitatingly 
to endorse further “military” aid. Is the 
difference very real? 

The truth is that one kind of aid can easily 
act as a substitute for the other. When 
we relieve another nation of the need to pay 
for its own defense, we in effect give it just 
that much more funds to spend, say, on eco- 
nomic “welfare” schemes. Failure to recog- 
nize this substitutability of foreign aid has 
led to much mental confusion. “Military” 
aid is not in fact solely a military question. 
It is primarily an economic question. The 
chief question is not. How much defense 
does Ruritania need? but, Why can’t Ruri- 
tania afford to pay for its own defense? Why 
must that burden fall on the American tax- 
payer? 

I present below a table showing the latest 
fiscal year’s armament expenditures of 15 of 
our aid beneficiaries stated as a percentage 
of (1) their total central governmental ex- 
penditures, and (2) of their gross national 
product. The record of these countries is 
compared with our own, 
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While such international comparisons can- 
not be precise, they are accurate enough to 
furnish much instruction. Comparing the 
overall dollar figures, for example, the United 
States alone is spending on national defense 
three times as much absolutely as these 15 
nations combined. (Sore $39.7 billion 
against a total of $13.4 billion.) We are also 
spending much more relatively—10.2 percent 
of our gross national product against an av- 
erage of 6.6 percent for these 15 beneficiaries. 

The United States, which is giving the de- 
fense aid, is spending some 62 percent of its 
total budget on defense, whereas these 13 
countries receiving aid (if we omit for the 
moment Formosa and Yugoslavia) are 
spending on the average only some 26 per- 
cent of their total central government budg- 
et on defense. This is another way of saying 
that while we in the United States can af- 
ford to spend only some 38 percent of our 
total budget on nondefense items, these 13 
beneficiaries of arms aid are spending some 
74 percent of their total budgets on nonde- 
fense items. 

This relationship can hardly be excused on 
the plea of poverty. Among the countries 
that are spending relatively most on defense 
are Greece, Turkey, and Formosa. (It is 
only fair to add that they are doing this 
partly because of our defense aid.) The out- 
standing exception of Yugoslavia is not re- 
assuring. It is frankly a Communist coun- 
try. We are unlikely to find it on our side 
when the chips are down. 

Is it a good idea for us to rob our own de- 
fense, in order to pay for part of the defense 
of countries that are comparatively indiffer- 
ent about their defense or do not take the 
Communist military threat very seriously? 
Instead of our contributing nearly $3 billion 
to these countries for their defense, why 
wouldn’t it be a good idea simply to suggest 
to most of them that they transfer part of 
the total of $36.1 billion they now spend on 
nondefense items to their present modest 
$13.4 billion for defense? 


Defense expenditures 





Percent of Percent of 














total Gov- 
Country ernment watemaad 
expendi- 
tures product 
Belgium-Luxembourg_.......- 18.3 4.1 
China (Formosa) ...........-.- 59.0 12.0 
20.4 3.3 
27.6 7.3 
23.9 4.1 
33.2 6.5 
22.0 4.1 
12.0 2.0 
22. 6 6.0 
26. 8 4.5 
33. 6 4.5 
31.6 4.5 
35. 2 5.7 
31.2 8.9 
WTI, ona nis cociinstwasss 77.5 11.6 
United States............-...- 61.7 10.2 








The Role of the Independent in the Auto- 
motive Parts Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOSEPH C. "MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an analy- 
sis of the role of the independent manu- 
facturer of automotive parts in indus- 
try, as set forth in an address delivered 
by Mr. Joseph W. Burns, chief counsel 
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of the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. Burns was appointed chief counsel 
of the subcommittee by the late Senator 
Harley W. Kilgore, and has been in 
charge of the study made by the sub- 
committee since it was authorized early 
in the first session of this Congress. His 
address was delivered at San Francisco 
before the convention of the National 
Standard Parts Association on Febru- 
ary 22, 1956. It outlines in clear and 
understandable language some of the 
problems which have developed in the 
automotive industry in this period of 
economic concentration. 

Mr. Burns has served with distinction 
in the Tax Division of the Department 
of Justice and was a special assistant 
to the Attorney General before entering 
the private practice of law in New York 
in 1945. 

I recommend the address to the at- 
tention of all Members of the Senate. 


There being no objection, the address . 


was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE ROLE OF THE INDEPENDENT IN THE AUTO- 
MOTIVE PaRTS INDUSTRY 


(Address by Joseph W. Burns, chief counsel, 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
Before the National Standard Parts Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, February 22, 1956) 


Although the antitrust laws affect most 
people in one way or another, the public 
knows very little about them and probably 
cares less. The Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee recently held public hearings with re- 
spect to General Motors Corp. as a case study 
of bigness and concentration of economic 
power. As a result of our public hearings, 
various segments of the automobile indus- 
try, including dealers, independent parts 
manufacturers and distributors, at all levels, 
have realized that they personally are vitally 
corfcerned with the antitrust laws. 

Representatives of your association and 
other members of your industry appeared be- 
fore our subcommittee. They told of their 
problems in competing with the three major 
automobile manufactures in the production 
and distribution of automotive replacement 
parts and services. They raised the question 
whether the antitrust laws are adequate to 
preserve competition in your industry. Wit- 
nesses described the difficulty in selling parts 
and accessories to dealers in competition 
with the car manufacturers who had advan- 
tages which were difficult to overcome. They 
related their fears of the expansion of the car 
manufacturers into the replacement parts 
market, which may eliminate many inde- 
pendents. I am happy to come here to dis- 
cuss these problems with you. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding 
about these laws, and a great deal of uncer- 
tainty and confusion. I believe it might be 
helpful to you for me to explain some of the 
terms used, in order that you may better 
understand the problems. Since your asso- 
ciation has appeared on your behalf before 
our subcommittee, you should know just 
what part it plays in the legislative process. 

The problems upon which Congress must 
act are so complex and time-consuming that 
it is necessary to have committees to do the 
basic work, and the other Members rely very 
heavily on the committees’ conclusions, The 
work of each committee is divided among 
several subcommittees. Every Senator is a 
member of 2 full committees and usually at 
least 4 subcommittees. Generally the work 
carried on by a subcommittee is based upon 
& program planned and developed by its pro- 
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fessional staff. At this point, probably T 
should make it clear that although I serve as 
chief counsel and staff director, my com- 
ments today represent my personal views and 
should not be attributed to any member of 
the subcommittee. 
The problem of regulating competition in 
a dynamic economy is both difficult and 
complex. Where to draw the line between 
healthy competition and undesirable com- 
petition is the problem which perplexes 
Congress, the courts, and the Commission. 
The Sherman Act has been referred to as 
a charter of economic freedom. In a very 
broud sense, it stands as a statement of 
a basic policy that our economy thrives best 
where there is freedom of competition. This 
basic policy has generally been accepted 
throughout the country. But the Sherman 
Act itself, as a statute, has not proven ade- 
quate to achieve this objective completely. 
Today there is considerable concern about 
the increasing concentration of economic 
power. In order to try to understand this 
problem, our subcommittee has been study- 
ing the automobile industry. The history 
of this industry shows that as the auto- 
mobile gradually developed from the orig- 
inal horseless carriage, thousands of sep- 
arate businesses were created. It is one 
of the outstanding examples of a new prod- 
uct becoming the basis for a whole new 
industry. It afforded unlimited opportunity 
to individual initiative and enterprise. 
Hundreds of individual businessmen built 
up substantial businesses as manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, jobbers, and _ retailers. 
Some of these manufacturers are themselves 
of substantial size, with assets in the mil- 
lions of dollars. Since the beginning of this 
industry there have been dozens of car man- 
ufacturers purchasing parts, assembling cars, 
and marketing them under brand names, 
Today, many parts manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are concerned about the future of 
their businesses. At present there are only 
six automobile producers, with 95 percent 
of the market concentrated in the three 
largest. The concentration at the level of 
the automobile manufacturer is causing con- 
cern not only to the automotive parts in- 
dustry, but to the Government enforcement 
agencies as well. 


THE BIG ISSUE 


The big issue presented by the concen- 
tration in the automobile industry is not 
whether the Big Three are competing, but 
whether they should kave such economic 
control over the entire industry. We must 
assume that to obtain the advantages of 
mass production and nationwide distribu- 
tion and servicing, a car manufacturer must 
be big.. Since bigness carries with it eco- 
nomic power, the relationship between the 
automobile producers and other segments 
of the industry presents a difficult problem. 

Of course, one company may be better 
than the others and achieve a dominating 
position solely through skill and efficiency. 
At the present time, the antitrust laws dis- 
tinguish between internal and external 
growth. The law imposes certain limita- 
tions on growth by merger or acquisition 
where the effect may be substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. But there is no limit to the size 
of a company, or the number of different 
fields or industries in which it may operate. 
However, success in the competitive contest 
should not be assured to a big corporation 
solely on the basis of its size and power. 
The problem is to have rules of the game 
which will permit competition on a fair 
basis. In sports, competitors are divided 
into classes in order to endeavor to have 
equality. In boxing we do not put a fiy- 
weight in the ring with a heavyweight. In 
some sports, like golf, we provide handicaps 
to equalize the positions of the competi- 
tors. 

The big question is: should a limit be 
placed upon the size of a company, or the 
number of fields in which it may operate? 
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The objection to any limitation is based upon 
the fundamental policy of freedom. Big 
companies argue that they should be as free 
as small companies to move in any direction. 

Those who believe that limitations may be 
necessary point out that the fundamental 
constitutional guaranty of liberty and free- 
com applies to individual human persons, not 
to the artificial person of a corporation. Be- 
fore the corporate form was evolved our laws 
dealt with persons. When the corporate form 
was developed the law treated corporations 
as persons for some purposes, and not for 
others. 

The corporate form has proven an excellent 
vehicle for permitting individuals to combine 
their resources in order to develop enter- 
prises which could not be developed by indi- 
viduals or small groups. Since the privilege 
of operating through the corporate form is 
one granted by government, it should follow 
that government may properly control the 
use of the privilege. It would seem that a 
corporation might be permitted to grow and 
expand until it reaches the point where its 
activities are detrimental to the public 
interest. 

Some people believe that in the automobile 
industry and with the General Motors 
Corp. in particular, this point may have 
been reached. The enormous size of that 
corporation, with over 500,000 stockholders, 
over 600,000 employees, plants in 119 cities 
of the United States and in many foreign 
countries, has caused many to pause and 
ponder whether it is in the public interest 
to allow it the same freedom of action as is 
permitted to small businesses. 

“There are two factors involved in this prob- 
lem. One is that General Motors’ advantage 
over you manufacturers and distributors is 
due to its size and financial power. If all of 


you chose to combine your resources you - 


might become big enough te balance your 


power against General Motors. But even if 
you all wanted to combine, the antitrust laws 


would not permit you to. It is considered 
undersirable public policy to permit such a 
combination. If the effect of your combining 
is undesirable, because of the power it would 
give the combination to affect competition, 
should General Motors have the privilege of 
enjoying power which youcannot? If we are 
concerned with effects, rather than form, 
should we not have laws which consider the 
effects? 

The other factor is that in large corpora- 
tions such as General Motors, a tremendous 
amount of economic power is placed in the 
hands of a few corporate managers. Is it 
wise public policy to have a few persons in a 
position to control so large-and important a 
segment of the economy? 

The problem is whether our changed in- 
dustrial economy has reached the point 
where the public interest requires that some 
limitation be placed upon the use of the eco- 
nomic power of a corporation which in and 
of itself makes competition so one-sided. To 
those who object to regulation, it is well to 
take note that regulation has already been 
with us for a long time, and it is simply a 
question of what kind, how much, and by 
whom. 

The problems of the manufacturer of parts 
and accessories are in some respects different 
from those of distributors. A parts manu- 
facturer who sells to a car manufacturer 
usually selis both for original equipment and 
replacement. We have found that in some 
instances a single price is given the car 
manufacturer regardless of the use made of 
the parts. The price to independent whole- 
salers was much higher than the replace- 
ment parts price to car manufacturers. The 
Robinson-Patman Act prohibits a parts 
manufacturer from selling replacement parts 
to a car manufacturer at a different price 
from that given to other distributors, unless 
there is cost justification. These price dif- 
ferences give the car manufacturer a great 
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competitive advantage over independent 
wholesalers. If the car manufacturer is to 
compete with the independent wholesaler in 
the distribution of replacement parts made 
by independent parts producers, he should 
be required to compete on equal terms. 

The parts and accessory manufacturers 
who do not sell any original equipment are 
the ones who feel the full impact of the con- 
centration of the car manufacturers. They 
have the psychological problem of convinc- 
ing the public that their products are as good 
as similar products used as original equip- 
ment. -They have to overcome the great 
advantage the car manufacturer obtains 
from widespread advertising, particularly the 
type relating to genuine parts. They have 
the practical problem of competing with the 
car manufacturers for the replacement busi- 
ness of the dealers. 

The distributors have succeeded in the 
past in obtaining a substantial part of the 
replacement business of the dealers. How- 
ever, they have always had a problem in 
selling to dealers, as long as the factory was 
competing for the dealers’ business. The 
distributors had a little help from the anti- 
trust laws in this respect, since the factory 
cannot legally force dealers to buy parts. In 
fact, the Federal Trade Commission issued 
an order against General Motors in 1941 re- 
quiring it to cease and desist from forcing 
dealers to purchase unwanted parts and 
accessories. 

Here is a specific case where practices of 
General Motors were held to violate the anti- 
trust laws. But has the law been effective 
to help you? As early as 1934 parts and ac- 
cessory manufacturers complained to the 
Federal Trade Commission that General 
Motors was coercing its dealers to buy only 
from GM. In 1937 the Commission issued a 
complaint. After a full hearing the Com- 
mission issued an order against General 
Motors in 1941. Now, what is the situation 
“today, over 20 years since you started com- 
plaining? 

COERCION AND RETALIATION 


Witnesses testified that in spite of this 
prohibition, General Motors zone and district 
managers have continued to put pressure on 
dealers to purchase replacement parts and 
accessories from General Motors. This if an 
example of the lack of effectiveness of the 
law. One witness testified that he made 
heaters for Chevrolets, and had been able 
to make sales to dealers. Then he found 
that the dealers were unable to obtain Chev- 
rolets without factory-equipped heaters, and 
they canceled their orders. At Detroit, Gen- 
eral Motors insisted it did not require dealers 
to take factory-installed heaters, yet the 
dealers told the manufacturer the zone and 
district managers insisted they take them. 
After the manufacturers complained to the 
Federal Trade Commission its investigators 
interviewed the dealers. Now here is the 
most disturbing thing about the power of 
the factory over the dealers. They denied to 
the FTC investigators that the factory had 
coerced them. Yet when a member of my 
staff interviewed one of these dealers he 
stated he had been coerced, but pleaded that 
he not be called as a witness because of fear 
of retaliation from General Motors. 

As long as the power of General Motors 
over its dealers is so great that they fear 
to tell the truth to Government officials, no 
laws can be effective. The dealers who are 
a principal market for distributors are be- 
coming more and more a captive market for 
the factory. Regardless of what Detroit said 
General Motors policy is, the testimony of 
the dealers revealed that they were com- 
pelled to purchase parts and accessories from 
General Motors for fear of losing their fran- 
chises. The problem of the independent 
distributor is closely related to the problems 
of the dealers. They have forcefully pre- 
sented their problems to Congress. Any re- 
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lef which the dealers obtain from the pres- 
sure of the car manufacturers will, to a cer- 
tain extent, benefit you. 

But there is another problem which would 
not be solved immediately. That involves 
General Motors’ plan to induce its dealers to 
act as wholesalers in direct competition with 
independent jobbers. Another part of the 
plan is to have independent wholesalers sell 
General Motors parts made in the car divi- 
sions. 

The antitrust laws do not prevent the in- 
stitution of either of these plans. The dis- 
tributors claim they are harmed in two ways. 
First, they have to meet additional direct 
competition from the dealers. Second, the 
wholesalers are required to carry a greatly 
increased inventory in order to have the 
same full line as their competitors. 

What does this GM wholesale parts plan 
mean to the independent manufacturer and 
distributor? A spokesman for General 
Motors, in announcing the purpose and ob- 
jectives of the new plan, stated that since 
GM manufactured approximately 50 percent 
of all cars and trucks, it felt it should make 
effective a plan to penetrate the replacement 
parts market it is rightfully entitled to. If 
the profits in the replacement-parts market 
are so attractive to GM, then Ford and 
Chrysler might decide to adopt similar 
plans. This would immediately eliminate 
over one-half the market of the independent 
distributors. 

INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY 


What would this mean to the independent 
manufacturer of competitive parts? How 
many could survive if most of the car dealers 
purchase parts through factory outlets? 
What would it mean to independent manu- 
facturers of parts for original equipment? 
If the independent distributors vanish from 
the scene, the parts manufacturer will be at 
the mercy of the car manufacturers. As long 
as there is an independent distribution sys- 
tem, the parts manufacturer can exercise a 
choice whether to accept the terms of car 
manufacturers, or sell only for replacement. 

From the standpoint of the public, what 
difference does it make whether parts of 
similar quality reach their cars through in- 
dependent wholesalers or by way of the car 
manufacturer and his franchise dealer? 
Considering the consumer, it is speculative 
what the effect would be. No one can tell 
whether the consumer would pay more or 
less than he now does. If such a develop- 
ment resulted in economies of distribution, it 
is conceivable that the saving might be 
passed on to the public. Lowering costs to 
the consumer is definitely in the public in- 
terest. But concentrating all distribution in 
the hands of the car manufacturer would 
eliminate much of the existing competition 
in this industry. And we have accepted as 
a premise that lower prices are more likely 
when there is competition. 

Considering the general public interest, the 
effect of such a plan is not so speculative. 
Eliminating thousands of independent 
businessmen. would definitely be a great so- 
cial loss to the country. Economic consid- 
erations are not the sole test of benefit to 
the public. Congress has definitely adopted 
a policy of protecting independent business 
enterprises. The objection is to maintain a 
system of free competitive enterprise where 
the door of opportunity is always kept open 
to individual initiative and incentive. 

What you want, and what the country 
wants, are the advantages and benefits that 
flow from the combination of resources which 
provide economic and technological benefits, 
but not coercion or stifling of incentive 
which may result from great concentration 
of economic power. The problem today is 
how to maintain an industrial structure 
which achieves these objectives. If the rules 
for regulating competition treat giant cor- 
porations and pigmies alike in all respects, 
there is no doubt what the outcome will be. 
Only the giant can survive. 
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This problem is not easy to solve. Enact- 
ing new laws may not be the best way to 
solve economic problems. It might be better 
if a strong sense of public responsibility on 
the part of corporate managers would make 
them realize that grasping every opportunity 
for profit, may not be the best policy when 
the result is to injure or destroy thousands 
of small enterprises. But, today all business- 
men should recognize that some rules there 
must be, if fairness and equality of oppor- 
tunity are to be maintained. 

Independent parts manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and representatives of their trade 
associations have expressed to our subcom- 
mittee their concern regarding this GM 
wholesale parts plan. It is apparently too 
early to determine how serious it may be to 
your interests. However, the experiences of 
the locomotive and bus industries are a justi- 
fication for your giving the problem your 
immediate attention rather than waiting 
until it is too late. General Motors went 
into the locomotive industry in 1934, and now 
controls over 75 percent of the production, 
practically eliminating from the market 
some of its major competitors. In the bus 
industry General Motors has obtained over 
80 percent of the production, and has elim- 
inated such formidable competitors as White 
Motor Co., ACF-Brill, and Twin Coach. If 
General Motors could eliminate a competitor 
which was big enough to have over $50 mil- 
lion of sales annually, what can it do to you? 

While I have discussed the automobile in- 
dustry and General Motors, the same condi- 
tions exist in other industries where the 
economic power of big manufacturers creates 
an imbalance with respect to both competi- 
tors and distributors. Our study of this 
problem will continue in an endeavor to 
reach a solution. 

Organizations such as yours, made up of 
independent businessmen, who day in and 
out are faced with the practical realities of 
the competitive world, can be of great help 
to your representatives in Washington who 
are trying to find legislative answers to the 
difficult problems involved in attempting to 
revise the antitrust laws. You have ap- 
pointed a committee to study the problems 
of your industry and to express your views 
to Congress. I hope that you will continue 
to support this committee and its program 
wholeheartedly. You may be sure that the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
will welcome and give careful consideration 
to your suggestions and ideas. 





The Economy Pattern of American Policy 
on the Philippines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp I 
include the following article that ap- 
peared in the Manila Chronicle on 
March 16, 1956: 

THe ECONOMY PATTERN OF AMERICAN POLICY 
ON THE PHILIPPINES 
(By A. Montelibano) 
. I wish to thank the faculty and student 
body of the Francisco College, particularly 
the Commerce Club, for the opportunity 
given me to address you this afternoon. At 
a time when there is a raging controversy on 
the proper approach to the solution of our 
economic problems. I welcome this chance 
to air my views before a gathering of young 


men and women whose minds are open, and 
above all, whose future is at stake in this 
controversy. 

I have chosen to speak on an aspect of our 
economic development program, the s0- 
called American aid. 

It is wrong to believe that the American 
policy towards the Philippines is dictated 
primarily by considerations of friendship. 
American policy in the Philippines is dictated 
by expediency and convenience. This con- 
clusion is reflected in the distribution of 
American foreign grants and credits. 


AID PATTERN 


Let us analyze the pattern of American 
foreign aid distribution. 

From the post-war year up to 1953, the 
United States foreign grants and credits 
totaled $%44,326,000,000. Of this amount 
$33,234,000,000 represented net grants and 
$11,093,000,000 represented net credits. Who 
were the recipients of these grants and to 
what extent? Among the beneficiaries of 
these grants and credits, in the order of the 
magnitude of the amounts received are the 
following: 


{In millions of dollars] 


| 





| | 
Grants (Credits Total 














1, United Kingdom...-...--- 2,989 | 3,805 6, 794 
ie Ns tae abeanewmenats 3, 233 1, 712 4, 945 
Di, GET on eescnienntewes 3, 586 203 3, 789 
tia tdaewinwtedditn livable 2, 291 300 2, 591 
i PONS iinwcnsncenssusset 2, 400 44 2, 444 
de) ki necteneniagee 1,114 85 1,199 
7. Netherlands---- ‘ 827 241 1, 068 
S, Oline......... 994 57 1, 051 
9. Austria...-. O82 13 995 
10. Korea--_--- - 874 21 895 
11, American Republic nl 190 689 879 
pa eee 717 86 803 





I invite your attention to the fact that 
Germany received $3,789,000,000; Italy, 
$2,591,000,000; and Japan, $2,444,000,000 in 
American grants and credits. Altogether, 
these countries who were former enemies of 
America have received $8,824,000,000, or al- 
most 20 percent of the total and thus were 
able to occupy the third, fourth, and fifth 
positions, respectively. 

Soviet Russia was extended grants and 
credits amounting to $426 million; Poland, 
$434 million; Czechoslovakia, $188 million; 
and other Communist countries $44 million. 
All these countries are within the Iron Cur- 
tain which are now engaged in a cold war 
with the United States. Their total foreign 
aid is $1,092,000,000, or more than 2 percent 
of the total. 

OTHER UNITED STATES AID 


Even the neutralist countries in the cold 
war betwen the democracies and the Commu- 
nists were also given liberal aid by the United 
States. Yugoslavia received $633 million; 
India, $255 million; Indonesia, $215 million; 
or a total of $1,103,000,000, or more than 2 
percent of the total. , 

The Philippines who fought side by side 
with America and who sacrificed numerous 
lives and properties received grants and cred- 
its in the insignificant amount of $803 mil- 
lion, or only 1.8 percent of the total. 

With respect to American aid in the form 
of credits, the total extended by the United 
States amounted to $11 billion. Of this the 
Philippines received only $86 million, or less 
than 1 percent of the total credits. 

From the figures I have mentioned we can 
conclude that American aid in the form of 
grants and credits is based on a pure and 
simple policy of expediency. If the American 
policy was dictated primarily by friendship 
why has not the United States given the 
Philippines a bigger allocation of her foreign- 
aid grants in proportion to the love and 
friendship that the two countries profess for 
each other? ; 

LEGAL CLAIMS 

The Philippines has legal claims against 

the United States which have been pending 
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settlement for many years. For example, we 
have a legal claim for the gold devaluation 
of the United States in 1933 in the amount 
of $24 million. The balance of our war dam- 
age claim has not yet been paid, amounting 
to $155 million. The United States has oebli- 
gations to our veterans that are still un- 
settled. The total claims of the Philippines 
against the United States amount to $860,- 
211,458 as documented by the Laurel Trade 
Mission. If friendship is the criteria of 
American action in the Philippines, why has 
the United States not settled these claims 
and instead forced the Philippines to resort 
to borrowing, sometimes under onerous con- 
ditions that prevent the Filipinos from tak- 
ing full advantage of such loans? The an- 
swer can only be because expediency does not 
indicate the settlement of these accounts by 
the United States. 

Sadly, while America has followed a policy 
of expediency toward the Philippines, we on 
our part have consistently adhered to a policy 
dictated primarily by friendship, loyalty, and 
gratitude. We have clung to this attitude to- 
ward the United States in the expectation 
that she will reciprocate and recompense us 
in the form of aid greater than those to 
countries who claim no closer ties. 


NO ADVANTAGE 


We have not gotten any positive advantage 
in pursuing a policy based primarily on 
friendship and loyalty. America is taking 
the Philippines for granted. Because Amer- 
ica knows that we sincerely subscribe to 
democratic principles and we have definitely 
alined ourselves with the democracies 
against the Communists, she has paid us less 
attention and used her foreign aid to at- 
tract those who may veer toward the Com- 
munist camp. 

It is time that we revise our foreign policy 
and pattern it on a more realistic basis so 
that we can be placed at par with the United 
States in our relations with her. It is best 
for us that we adopt a foreign policy that 
shall look more toward the best interests 
of our country rather than depend purely on 
friendship with the United States or any 
other country. After all, the United States 
and all other countries adopt this policy 
of expediency in their relations with the 
Philippines. 

Let us look at another phase of American 
foreign aid in the Philippines. The Amer- 
ican commitment in the joint aid program 
under the Quirino-Foster agreement of 
November 1950 is $250 million. Thé United 
States has failed to comply with her commit- 
ment. In this agreement the American 
Government made us understand that $250 
million will be made available for sociai, 
economic, and technical assistance. How- 
ever, under the FOA (now ICA) program, the 
Philippines received only $91,261,000 as of 
December 1954, to which other grants were 
added in 1955 and 1956, making a total of 
only $137,946,000 allocated up to fiscal year 
1956, or just about one-half of the amount 
committed to us. 


JOINT PROGRAM 


The total cost of administration of the 
joint program amounts to P?63.9 million, 
?16.3 million of which was used by Filipinos 
and 47.6 million by Americans. The Fili- 
pino participation consists of 2 groups, 
namely, 1 representing the Philcusa (now 
NEC) employees with a total appropriation 
of 4,191,000 for 896 persons in 5 years, giv- 
ing an average salary of *4,670 per person 
per year. The halance of ?12,169,000 was 
used for Filipino participants in type A pro- 
grams or to cover the expenses of those sent 
abroad for training, totaling 1,245 persons 
at an average cost of P9,780 per person per 
year. Three-fourths of these expenses are 
in dollars. 

The total cost of American advisers in the 
joint program for the fiscal years 1952 to 
1956 amounts to P47.6 million for the 727 
persons involved or at an average of P65,500 
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per person per year. This expenditure for 
American advisers is divided into 2 cate- 
gories: (1) the so-called type B technical 
assistance composing the personnel of the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
and (2) the type C covering the contract 
advisers in different government offices and 
agencies. The ICA advisers are costing us 
P24,492,000 annually and the technical as- 
sistants under contract are costing us 
14,321,000. Of the first type we have in 
total since 1952, 520 persons, and of the 
second since 1952 to 1956, we have 207. Be- 
sides these, the ICA is using ?8,808,000 repre- 
senting 5 percent of the total peso counter- 
part in the joint program for their own 
expenses. 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


At 65,500 cost per head per year, posi- 
tively without any doubt or discussion, we 
will have much more and far better tech- 
nical personnel than what we have. At this 
cost we can have the best not only of Amer- 
ican advisers but the best of the whole world. 

I am sure that among Filipinos there 
would be many who would have far better 
capabilities than most of these American 
advisers who come to the Philippines vir- 
tually as vacationers. Some are political 
proteges while others are fresh college grad- 
uates with neither the experience nor the 
knowledge about Philippine conditions. We 
can find more capable men among the Fili- 
pinos. 

It would be the height of imprudence 
to entrust the future of our beloved coun- 
try in the hands of foreigners whose interest 
in the Philippines cannot go beyond their 
self-advancement. 

And while these American advisers around 
us are receiving such huge amounts, the 
Monetary Board, in view of the dwindling 
reserves, had to drastically cut the allow- 
ances of students abroad. Considering that 
the dollar expenses of these American ad- 
visers for the fiscal years 1952 to. 1956 amount 
to $13,600,000 for the 727 persons involved 
during that period, or at an average of $19,000 
annually per person, and the fact that the 
Monetary Board reduced the individual al- 
lowance of each of our Filipino students by 
$50 per month, it is only evident that if we 
eliminate only one American adviser, the 
dollars saved will be sufficient to avoid cut- 
ting the allowance of over 300 of our stu- 
dents abroad. Why not, therefore, cut the 
useless dollars that are spent for ICA ad- 
visers instead of cutting the allowances of 
our students abroad who are being trained 
as future leaders of our country? 

My friends, let us reexamine our position. 
Our foreign policy must be revised to ad- 
vance our national self-interest, first and 
foremost. Any foreign aid should be and 
must be administered by Filipinos for the 
Filipinos, with the minimum of foreign in- 
terference. 


Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Before La Crosse, Wis., 
Shrine Club 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege recently to deliver an address 
before the Shrine Club of La Crosse, 
Wis. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp certain excerpts 
from that address. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY URGES 10-PoOINT PROGRAM FOR 
WISCONSIN DEVELOPMENT 


(Excerpts of address by Hon. ALEXANDER 
Witey, Republican, of Wisconsin, at Shrine 
Club, La Crosse, Wis., April 6, 1956) 


COMPETITIVE RACE WILL BE INTENSIFYING IN 
48 STATES 


These days, we hear a great deal about 
competitive coexistence between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

I need not comment in detail to you, the 
members of the Shrine (who know the great 
patriotic record of our own Shrine organi- 
zation), how significant is this coexistence 
race. We of this country must make sure 
in this jet-atomic age that we stay ahead 
in the race for national survival. We must 
make sure that we are well prepared—on 
the home and foreign fronts—against any 
danger that may arise. 

PATRIOTIC RECORD OF THE SHRINE 


The Shrine, as we all know, is the play- 
ground of Masonry. 

But the Shrine has its serious moments 
too. And throughout all Shrine activity, 
there runs the undertone and overtone of 
patriotic service, of promoting civic welfare 
and human betterment whether it be on 
behalf of crippled children or any other 
worthy cause. 

And, of course, there is no cause more 
worthy, more essential than national survi- 
val—the greatest single obligations of this 
Republic—which is the great beacon to man- 
kind. 

THE RACE AMONG THE 48 STATES 


I would like to point out, however, to my 
brother Shriners, that there is another type 
of competitive race—over and above our race 
with the Soviet Union. It occurs right in 
our own country. It is the race among the 
48 States for progress and prosperity. 

Every day, new developments are occurring 
in this competitive race. Factories move 
from one State to another. Companies start 
new plants or subsidiaries in one State or 
another. 

We of the Badger State are anxious to keep 
our State to the fore. We want to move up— 
not to fall back—in the competitive race. 

We want more contracts for Wisconsin, 
more and steadier jobs, fuller pay envelopes, 
more jingling tunes in the cash registers, 
more tourist income, more farm sales. 

To achieve this, we'll require action, plan- 
ning, teamwork, cooperation. 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN QUALITY 


Of course, we are definitely not trying to 
get the largest population, we are not trying 
to attract any type of plant, just for the sake 
of piling up big statistics of new business. 

We are interested in quality. We want the 
best type of industry in Wisconsin. We want 
our own existing population to enjoy ever 
higher income. We don’t want to sacrifice 
living standards but rather to raise them. 

For these purposes, I am in. continuous 
contact with the officials of our State govern- 
ment, with our governor, our State planning 
commission, and with other State officials. 

I would like to spell out now a 10-point 
program for making sure that Wisconsin 
keeps moving forward in 1956 and in the 
years to come. 

This is by no means a complete list, but 
it will indicate to you the sort of things 
which must be done. 


CAPITALIZE ON MISSISSIPPI AND THE LAKES 


1. Further use the great natural arteries 
available to us. That means the mighty 
Mississippi. It means the Great Lakes. 

It means roads along the Mississippi and 
river traffic on the Mississippi, roads along- 
side the lakes and commerce on the lakes. 

We must capitalize on these assets to the 
fullest. We must get all the possible traffic 
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we can out of them—out of barge traffic 
and along the lakes, out of deepwater traffic. 
2. For full lake benefits, we must secure 
the prompt deepening of the Great Lakes 
connecting channels. This means we must 
make all possible speed in securing con- 
gressional approval of the initial $5 million 
(out of the overall $110 million authorized) 
to deepen and improve the Great Lakes 
connecting channels west of Lake Erie. 


EXPAND CREDIT FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


3. Utilize the splendid facility of the Wis- 
consin Credit Development Corp. This is 
the organization designed at Madison, by 
our State officials with the cooperation of 
our State’s banking profession, to provide 
needed capital wherever necessary, and other- 
wise unavailable, so as to expand industry 
or bring in new industry. 

4. Further develop our Wisconsin highway 
system, which is so vital to our tourist in- 
dustry, as well as to inexpensive transporta- 
tion of our farm and business products. 

Under Federal aid, the highway legisla- 
tion now before the House, Wisconsin will get 
an estimated $345 million in the coming 13- 
year period for road improvement. 

5. Strengthen Wisconsin aviation—mean- 
ing improve our airport system, our navi- 
gational aids. Facilitate the work of North 
Central Airlines, Northwest Airlines, and 
other fine airline companies serving our 
State. Expand the number of our pilots and 
civilian planes, as may be necessary. 


MORE CONTRACTS FOR BADGERS 


6. Bring in more Federal contracts 
wherever possible to utilize the skills and 
abilities of Wisconsin industry and workers 
for defense purposes. 

7. Utilize Wisconsin camp facilities—like 
Camp McCoy—to the fullest. This has been 
my constant aim in Washington. 


WISCONSIN WANTS FAIR-PRICED NATURAL GAS 


8. Increase the amount of the fuel at good 
prices available to our citizens. 

Right now, there are, as you know, nu- 
merous applications pending before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for bringing in more 
natural gas pipelines to Wisconsin. I, for 
one, want every additional cubic foot of 
natural gas we can get and use—for our 
homes, Offices, stores, and factories. And I 
want it at good, competitive prices. 

Thanks to President Eisenhower’s wise 
veto of the Harris-Fulbright bill,.we can 
feel reasonably assured that we are going to 
get fuel at a fair price. Had that bill not 
been vetoed, Wisconsin would have paid 
through the nose to the gas monopoly. 

Fuel is a mighty important factor that is 
considered when a company weighs moving 
a plant to a particular State. We don’t want 
Wisconsin companies moving to the South 
or anywhere else, so as to get cheaper fuel, 
subsidized by the Federal Government. 

We want adequate fuel and/or fair private 
enterprise prices, for our State. 

9. Keep Wisconsin ahead in scientific re- 
search, both through our great private labo- 
ratory teams, as well as through the mar- 
velous research conducted by the University 
of Wisconsin and other splendid educational 
institutions. 

This is a scientific age, and the State with 
scientific and technical know-how will forge 
ahead of other States which lag in scientific 
development. 


KEEP WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


10. Last but not least, let’s keep Wiscon- 
sin as a model of cooperation between labor 
and management, industry and agriculture, 
farm and city. ‘ 

As we look elsewhere, we see first right 
now, as you know, the South is paying a 
bitter price because of racial tension. 

Here in our own State, let’s make sure of 
cooperation between all groups. Let’s try to 
avoid the type of industrial warfare which 
crippled the great Westinghouse Corp. for 
156 days, the kind of heated labor-manage- 
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ment bickering which causes losses to all, 
particularly the public, as a whole. 

These then, are but 10 points in our “Por- 
ward, Wisconsin” program. You and I can 
and will add many more points as we seek 
to assure rising and lasting prosperity for 
the Badger State. 





Address by Judge Morgan C. Harris at 
Naturalization Ceremony 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I recently 
had the great honor of sitting next to 
Associate Judge Morgan C. Harris, of 
the Fourth Judicial Circuit of Maryland, 
during naturalization ceremonies for 
seven foreign-born residents of my 
State’s Allegany and Garrett Counties. 
Judge Harris delivered an exceptionally 
stirring address to our new citizens; and, 
as I sat there listening to it, I felt that 
the words were just as appropriate for 
all those persons who were born a part 
of this Nation as they were for the seven 
women who were joining it by their own 
choice. Consequently, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks of Judge Harris 
be printed in the Appendix of today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is interesting 
to note that 3 of the women who took 
their naturalization oath before the 
judge were natives of Germany, 2 were 
from Italy, Il was from England, and 1 
was from Czechoslovakia. All except 
one had married United States service- 


men, i 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In this jurisdiction it is customary for 
the court to address you with a few re- 
marks before considering your respective 
petitions. ~ 

The magnitude of the action anticipated 
by each of you cannot be overestimated. 
When a person severs his or her relationship 
to the country to which he or she avers al- 
legiance, and pledges fidelity to another, 
everyone realizes the greatness of the con- 
sequences that may result. This never 
should be done for selfish reasons or ulterior 
motives. Frequently one is required to make 
great sacrifices therefor, and at times it is 
necessary for wives and mothers to give their 
loved ones in defense of the country of adop- 
tion. Next to your love of God should come 
the love of your country. 

It should be undertaken only after a thor- 
ough understanding of our form of govern- 
ment and what it stands for. We have a 
country “conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” This does not mean that everyone 
is born with the same amount of physical or 
mental ability; it means that in relationship 
to Government every person here stands on 
an equal footing. Unlike a great many 
other countries, we believe that all Govern- 
ment is for the benefit of the individuals 
composing it, and that it derives its power 
from the governed. Widespread happiness 
would result if the remainder of the world 
should arrive at the same conclusion. 

We have in this country two documents 
that are cherished and revered by all true 


and loyal citizens. They are the Declara- . 


tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. By the first we in- 
formed the world why we were severing our 
ties with the mother country, and declared 
ourselves a free and independent Nation. 
The latter conspicuous for its brevity, is the 
supreme law of this land; and has guided a 
very large country territorially, with prob- 
ably 160 million souls since its beginning. 

In times like these when the whole world 
is in a constant state of anxiety, when the 
rights of millions of human beings, as we 
view those rights, are being trampled under 
foot, we_thoughtfully examine the institu- 
tions of our own country to find what we can 
and should do to preserve their benefits. 
Our Republic has existed for 169 years. It 
is the oldest of all living republics. It is 
well for us to remember that other republics, 
different from ours it is true, lived long lives. 
The Republic of Venice endured for 1,100 
years; that of Athens, with some interrup- 
tions, for 900 years; Carthage for 700 years; 
Rome for 500 years; and other republics, 
such as those of Genoa and Florence, lived 
long lives. They all failed because of the 
natural inclination of men granted great 
powers to seize more power. 

It should be recalled that Caesar, who un- 
dertook to protect the rights of the Roman 
people against the Roman Senate, himself 
ultimately became the master both of the 
people and of the Senate. Cromwell, who 
undertook to secure to Englishmen rights 
that had been seriously infringed, himself 
became the dictator ef England. Napoleon, 
who undertook to secure for Frenchmen the 
liberty won through their revolution, him- 
self became the Emperor of France and 
sought to become the Emperor of all Europe. 
All of these republics finally became des- 
potisms or monarchies. 

What is there in our Republic that prom- 
ises to insure its continuity? Our forms 
are somewhat complicated. This will first 
occur to some. Our theory is the practice 
of checks and balances; the division of pow- 
ers between the Federal Government and 
the State government; the division between 
the three departments of Government—the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial; 
making the head of the executive department 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy, but placing the power to declare war 
and the pursestrings within the control of 
Congress; the bicameral legislature; the ne- 
cessity that all bills for raising revenue must 
originate in the House of Representatives; 
the requirement that all laws must pass 
both Houses and by a majority vote, but 
placing a, check upon this through the veto 
power of the President, and preventing this 
power from becoming arbitrary by providing 
that by a two-thirds vote the Congress-may 
pass a bill over the President’s veto: and 
above all of these, placing the Supreme Court 
as the keystone in the arch of our liberties— 
a court that may declare void any act of the 
executive department or of the legislative 
department—a power which it must exercise 
in accordance with our fundamental law as 
found in the Constitution. 

Mazinni said: “Democracy is the progress 
of all through all, under the leadership of 
the best and wisest.” ‘True democracy will 
carry on an insistent search for these wisest 
and best, and will elevate them to posts of 
leadership and command. Under the opera- 
tion of the law of liberty, it will provide it- 
self with real leaders, not limited by rank, 
or birth, or wealth or circumstance, but 
opening the way for each individual, to rise 
to the place of honor and influence by the 
expression of his own best and highest self. 
It exactly reverses the communistic for- 
mula, “From each according to his abilities. 
To each according to his needs,” and up- 
holds the principle, “From each according to 
his needs, To each according to his abili- 
ties.” Democracy takes care to provide such 
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a ladder of education and opportunity that 
the humblest may rise to the very top if he 
is capable and worthy. The most precious 
thing in the world is the individual human 
mind and soul, with its capacity for growth 
and service. To bind it fast to a formula, 
to hold it in check to serve the selfish ends 
of mediocrity, to deny it utterance and ex- 
pression, political, economic and moral, is to 
make democracy impossible as a permanent 
social and governmental form. The United 
States is in sore need today of an aristrocracy 
of intellect and service. 

National socialism would substitute cor- 
porate or collective responsibility for indi- 
vidual initiative. Therefore, socialism is 
primarily an attempt to overcome man's in- 
dividual imperfections by adding them to- 
gether in the hope that they cancel each 
other. This is not only bad mathematics, 
but worse psychology. 

It will behoove those who become citizens 
of this great Nation to hélp in every proper 
way to see these salutary principles of gov- 
ernment perpetuated. 

This country is honest and sincere in its 
thoughts concerning, and its actions and 
relatioships with, the other peoples of the 
world and their governments. Its emis- 
saries and ambassadors are taught to deal 
with truth and candor; and to abhor deceit 
and intrigue. If all other nations could see 
their way clear to have the same aims and 
desires, we would actually see the Christian 
maxim, “On earth peace, good will toward 
men” fulfilled; and the world would head 
into many years of peace, security and hap- 
piness. 





The Cowardly Attack Against Columnist 
Victor Riesel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion has been appalled and disgusted at 
the cowardly attack perpetrated on Vic- 
tor Riesel, the nationally syndicated 
columnist, when sulfuric acid was hurled 
into his eyes. 

It is our hope and prayer that his eye- 
sight will be fully restored. 

It is our further hope and prayer that 
this vicious assault may serve to spark, 
once and for all, a crackdown on the 
part of public officials—Federal, State, 
and local—a crackdown on the part of 
the great mass of responsible union 
leaders, and rank and file members 
against the vicious thugs who have in- 
filtrated into some unions and who aye 
misusing the bona fide trade-union 
movement as a cloak for plundering and 
thieving. 3 

I commend the hard-hitting statement 
of A. F. of L. president, George Meany, 
who promptly denounced this outrage. 

However, as weall realistically know, 
there has been a tendency in times past 
for labor, for the public, and for public 
officials to become only temporarily 
aroused when a crime of this sort is com- 
mitted. 

I hope that this merely temporary re- 
action will not prove to be the case in 
this instance. I hope that this time 
organized gangsterdom will be hit hard 
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and hit continuously and lastingly so 
that its backbone will be broken once and 
for all in the trade-union movement or 
anywhere else in our country. 

That will, of course, take a lot of doing. 
Past reform movements, such as those 
at the time of our Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee, have tended to die 
down after but a brief flurry of activity. 
That must not happen this time. As 
Vic Riesel himself said, from his hospital 
bed, “keep the heat on.” 

The best type of tribute that we can 
Pay-to Vic Riesel, lying swathed in band- 
ages today, is to clean out the hoodlums 
and Reds who have been his implacable 
enemies since he began his column. 

Newspapers in my own State, like 
newspapers all over the country, partic- 
ularly the 193 which carry his column 
through the Hall Syndicate, have re- 
flected our universal sense of shock at 
this murderous assault. 

I send to the desk now the text of an 
editorial and column from the Wisconsin 
State Journal, a paper which has done 
an outstanding job in focusing public 
attention on this outrage. 

May I note that, in times past, Mr. 
Riesel had kindly written up a great 
many of my own efforts, and efforts of 
my staff, against both racketeers and 
subversives. But if he had never men- 
tioned a word concerning me or my staff 
or praising any other Member of the 
Congress, I would feel that he had ren- 
dered outstanding service to the Ameri- 
can community. And I would feel a 
personal obligation to do everything i 
could to speak out as I am now doing. 

I have been in contact with the Hon- 
orable Paul Williams, United States at- 
torney for the area where the crime was 
committed, as well as with State and 
local officials, and it is my earnest hope 
that they will be completely successful 
in their crackdown efforts. 

Lastly, may I say that perhaps the 
most eloquent tribute to Vic Riesel is 
the fact that he has been praised for his 
courage by every single writer and com- 
mentator with whom I am familiar. 
Tributes. were, for example, paid by Ray 
Henle of the NBC Three Star Extra pro- 
gram, which has featured his analyses. 
Tribute was paid by Walter Winchell on 
his Mutual Broadcasting System pro- 
gram last Sunday night, by the New 
York Times, by editorials in the Hearst 
newspapers, by the noted columnists 
George E. Sokolsky and M. S. Rukeyser, 
both of whom, for example, differ widely 
with many of Mr. Riesel’s views, but who 
nonetheless warmly admire his frank- 
ness, vigor, and pluck. 

I ask unanimous consent that two edi- 
torials from the Wisconsin State Journal 
on this subject be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal of 
April 6, 1956] 
A CHALLENGE TO LABOR’s LEADERS 

George Meany, president of the newly affili- 
ated AFL-CIO, has called the attack on labor 
columnist Victor Riesel “a challenge to all 
decent elements in our society and specifi- 
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cally a challenge to those entrusted with the 
task of law enforcement.” 

That itis. But it is more. 

It is a grim challenge—though not the 
first—to Mr. Meany and the 15-million-mem- 
ber labor organization he heads. It is a clear 
call for a crackdown by organized labor itself 
on the slimy elements within its ranks that 
shoot and kill and sabotage to gain members, 
to shake protection money from employers, 
and to gouge American consumers out of 
millions of dollars. 

The Riesel case is a dramatic one, involving 
as it does a syndicated writer whose dis- 
patches for years have named names and 
specified dates and places on lIabor’s law- 
breakers. But it is no more deserving of 
punishment for the guilty parties than the 
case of the union rank-and-filer denied his 
rights, or that of the little shopkeeper whose 
place is smashed for refusing to “cooperate.” 

Acid was thrown into Riesel’s face early 
Thursday, shortly after he completed a New 
York radio interview with two young mem- 
bers of the operating engineers who are try- 
ing to clean up their Long Island local. 

It was about the same time that Thurs- 
day’s Wisconsin State Journal was going to 
press with a Riesel column on the Federal 
Government’s latest plans for smashing 
shakedown rackets in the food, trucking, and 
garment industries. The column, as it hap- 
pens, mentioned acid and stink bombs, com- 
mon weapons in the mobsters’ fight against 
hold-out merchants. 

The State Journal has been and is proud 
to be one of the 193 daily newspapers carry- 
ing Vic Riesel’s column. It has admired his 
talent for getting the facts, but, more, it has 
admired the little guy’s courage; he Nas been 
threatened repeatedly and told to “lay off.” 
Riesel and the brave union men who have 
dared talk to him and to grand juries are 
fighting for the rights of every honest wage 
earner in the country. 

It is a fight, now more than ever, that must 
go on until it is won. 

Mr. Meany and his lieutenants know the 
men running these crooked locals. They are 
largely AFL unions in the construction trades 
and the teamsters. Violence is nothing new 
to either group—and the men responsible for 
the violence have stayed in control of power- 
ful locals for years. 

The cowardly attack on Mr. Riesel is a 
challenge all right. 

A big part of that challenge must be ac- 
cepted by labor’s own top leaders who permit 
crooked union heads and men from the mobs 
to operate. 





[From the Wisconsin State Journal of 
April 8, 1956] 


“Don’t Stor THE COLUMN Now,” RIESEL 
Sap; So Here It Is 


(Evtror’s NoTE.—This column is being writ- 
ten by Victor Riesel’s staff after a dramatic 
bedside conference almost immediately after 
the injured columnist recovered from heavy 
sedation administered to ease the pain of 
the acid burns on his face and eyes.) 


Victor Riesel, face scarred by acid burns, 
eyes puffed and painful, awoke from a merci- 
ful drugged sleep only an hour ago. 

His first coherent conversation was with 
his two staff members who have been at his 
bedside from the moment they were first 
notified of the sneak attack which may cost 
Riesel his sight. 

This measure of this brave newspaperman 
is in the words he first spoke: “How are Bill 
Wilkens and Pete Batalias (the two leaders 
of the reform group fighting against Labor 
Czar Bill DeKoning, of the Operating Engi- 
neers’ Union)? Are they O. K.? Did any- 
thing happen to them? Tell them to take 
care.” 

His first thought, in his first moment of 
rational consciousness, was for the safety 
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of these two “working Joes” whose fight for 
decency he supported so brilliantly in his 
columns for the past year. 

His next words were the measure of a 
newsman’s newsman. “Don’t stop the col- 
umn now. We'll discuss it each day when 
I’m awake. Then you two write it. Don’t 
stop it and don’t use guest columns. I can't 
see now, but I can still talk.” 

Typed or dictated, the exposures of cor- 
ruption and indecency will go on, Riesel has 
vowed. 

At least three law-enforcement agencies 
have called for all of the columns written 
by Victor Riesel in the last year. Their ex- 
perts are pouring over the many exposures 
contained in them—paying particular at- 
tention to situations and names pinpointed 
in the past 6 months. 

A spokesman for one of these law groups 
told Riesel’s staff that “We are pretty much 
convinced that the attack had to stem from 
something relatively recent that the column 
ex — 

In addition to the columns, the texts of 
Riesel’s recent broadcasts, in which he swung 
heavily at racketeering, in general, and 
racketeering inside labor, in particular, were 
also under close scrutiny for possible clues. 

There is no question in the minds either 
of Riesel’s staff members or the many law- 
enforcement officials to whom they have 
spoken that the brutal attack is linked to 
some phase of labor racketeering laid bare 
by Riesel. Most of these officials have also 
ruled out speculation that the attack was 
the work of some crank or amateur work- 
ing on his own. 

They point out that Riesel and his escorts 
were carefully followed from the scene of 
the broadcast to the site of the actual at- 
task. His car was carefully noted. The as- 
sailant was spotted at the precise point 
where the car was parked. And the acid- 
tosser had been briefed to recognize Riesel 
on sight. 

The preparation of the acid was a profes- 
sional job, too. Most amat®urs use lye or 
some lye solution. More often than not they 
toss it from the original can. This solution 
was highly concentrated sulphuric acid care- 
fully carried in a special jar with a wide, open 
mouth. That the acid was tossed directly 
into Riesel’s eyes in a practiced upward mo- 
tion is also the mark of the pro, they added. 

Many of the columns under close scrutiny 
discuss mob activities with national ramifi- 
cations. Others deal with lush underworld 
operations centered primarily in the New 
York area. All involve men with long police 
records or with associates who are known 
criminals. 

Nor are the law agencies overlooking some 
of the hard-hitting columns that exposed re- 
cent Communist directives to its cadres 
across the country. Or the exposures of the 
cooperation between pro-Soviet agents and 
underworld representatives on the New York 
waterfront. 

One Federal official told Riesel’s staff that 
everyone found to be involved in any way 
with the activities exposed by Riesel or con- 
nected with persons involved will be care- 
fully investigated and perhaps questioned. 
Special attention will be paid to alibis for 
the time of the attack on Riesel. 

Among the columns under scrutiny, this 
official indicated, are those dealing with the 
garment and trucking rackets, waterfront, 
and narcotics rackets, Communist activities, 
CP-mob tieups, perishable food industry ex- 
tortion, sale of charters, sale of members of 
one union hood to another for a fee and ter- 
rorization of small-business men whose em- 
ployees are primarily Puerto Rican. 

Somewhere in the these fighting columns, 
they believe, lies the significant clue to those 
behind the attack on Riesel. Who are they? 
Only time, wide publicity, and effective policy 
work will tell. 
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The Other Face of Coexistence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, last 
summer, at the time of the Geneva Con- 
ference, which was to put an end to ten- 
sions, the Communist leaders were car- 
rying on a vigorous campaign among 
escapees in the West to persuade them 
to return home. 

Now we learn that, 3 or 4 months after 
the summit meeting, the Communist 
rulers of Rumania murdered hundreds of 
their political opponents and left their 
bodies unburied in the streets as a warn- 
ing to their suffering people. 

What makes more horrible this exam- 
ple of murder as an instrument of gov- 
ernment policy is the seductive edver- 
tisements published by the Communist 
Government of Rumania, in the press of 
Western Europe and the United States, 
urging political refugees to return be- 
cause a new era had begun. 

Rumanian Communists had issued a 
decree of amnesty to refugee political 
opponents in July 1955. At home politi- 
cal prisoners were freed from the jails. 
Advertisements in our papers promised 
complete restoration of citizenship to 
refugees who would return, immediately 
upon their entering the country. Ru- 
manians in Washington were invited to 
return, by an advertisement in the 
Washington Post of July 20,1955. They 
were to call at 1601 23d Street NW. It 
was all very relaxed. 

The murders took place in late Novem- 
ber and December of 1955. Victims were 
apparently shot behind the ear by the 
security police. 

The corpses wére seen by eyewitnesses 
in the gutters of Bucharest and several 
other Rumanian cities. Reports have 
come from travelers, from returning ref- 
ugees, and from various unimpeachable 
sources. 

Published reports in the foreign press 
estimate the totals as high 2,800 victims. 

Even Communists would not resort to 
leaving the dead in the gutters like dogs, 
unless their purpose were political. It 
is believed the men released from jail 
may have spoken too freely, in the inno- 
cent belief that the political climate had 
really changed, Communist officials 
acted promptly to dispose of the offend- 
ers, and to intimidate their desperate 
people. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the Communist leaders of 
Rumania were thus disposing of political 
opposition in November and December 
of 1955, the very time when the U. N. 
Assembly was debating admission of the 
Soviet satellites to membership, in ac- 
cordance with the infamous package 
deal which our Government sponsored. 

I ask unanimous consent to have re- 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
some of the supporting documents. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 20, 1955] 


RUMANIAN CITIZENS 


To offer the possibility of returning home 
to citizens and former Rumanian citizens, 
who are abroad and who wish to return to 
their country in order to integrate themselves 
in the constructive work of the Rumanian 
people, the Presidium of the Grand National 
Assembly of the Rumanian People’s Repub- 
lic has issued a decree of amnesty. By virtue 
of this decree amnesty is granted to all in- 
fractions dealt with by the Penal Code or by 
special laws—with the exception of the crime 
of homicide dealt with and punished by 
articles 463 and 464 of the Penal Code—com- 
mitted by citizens and former Rumanian 
citizens, who, on the day of publication of 
this decree, are abroad, if they obtain au- 
thorization to return and if they return to 
the Rumanian People’s Republic before Au- 
gust 23, 1956. 

Former Rumanian citizens who are abroad 
and who take advantage of the amnesty, in 
accordance with the conditions of the pres- 
ent decree, regain citizenship of the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic upon entrance into 
the country. The decree provides also that 
persons who had lost their Rumanian citi- 
zenship, and who wish to return to the coun- 
try and who return before August 23, 1956, by 
virtue of the obtained authorization regain 
citizenship of the Rumanian People’s Re- 
public upon entrance into the country. 

The spouse and minor children who return 
to the country benefit equally from the ac- 
tion of regaining citizenship of the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic in accordance with 
the conditions of the present decree. 

Citizens and former Rumanian citizens, 
who live in the United States of America and 
who wish to return to the country, may sub- 
mit such request daily from 9 a. m. to 4 
p. m.—to the consular section of the Lega- 
tion of the Rumanian People’s Republic, 1601 
23d Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


—_—-— 


[Translation from Rumanian of item in 
Cronica Romaneasca of March 15, 1956] 


A RUMANIAN REFUGEE STATES THAT HE Has 
SEEN THE CORPSES OF 14 PERSONS EXPOSED 
IN THE STREET 
A former steelworker from Timisoara who 

fled the country on January 14, 1956, has told 
Free Europe Press that in November 1955 
he saw the bodies of 14 persons exposed on 
several streets of Timisoara. The bodies 
were guarded by the militia and by Soviet 
soldiers and nobody dared approach in order 
to identify them for fear of being arrested. 
It is believed that the victims were ar- 
rested during the night and executed in 
prison or in the woods. It is evident that 
the purpose was intimidation since the bod- 
ies of those executed were exposed in various 
districts of the city. The Romanian ref- 
ugee states that on November 28, 1955, four 
students from the Polytechnic Institute who 
lived in the same neighborhood, namely: 
Gheorghe Lazi, Petru Gheletariu, Ionel Bob, 
and Ionel Stoicanescu, were arrested. Up to 
the departure of our informant they had not 
returned to their domicile and their families 
had not received any information regarding 
their fate. The Rumanian refugee believes 
that this wave of executions is due to the 
desperation which makes people talk openly 
against the regime. 

In regard to the campaign for repatriation 
the same refugee gave Free Europe Press in- 
formation regarding persons from the Timi- 
soara area. A worker in a factory of that 
city was compelled by officials of the party 
and of the union to encourage his son, 
who had sought refuge in Belgium, to re- 
turn home. The son yielded and upon his 
arrival in R. P. R. he telephoned his father. 
He has not yet shown up. His father found 
out that all repatriates are held by the Rus- 
sians at their military headquarters in Arad 
for questioning. The same thing happened 
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to three families of the German minority 
who returned from France in December 
1955. While the men were detained at 
Arad their families were sent to work in 
kolkhozes. The men’s names are: Hans 
Scheir, Frank Krepts, and Miklos Schulz. 
[Translation from Rumanian of item in 
Cronica Romaneasca of March 8, 1956} 


THE ARM OF JUSTICE IN R. P. R. Is LONG 


Under this title we published in a pre- 
vious number of this Bulletin information 
which had arrived from the radio station 
Free Europe in Munich regarding the bod- 
ies of certain persons shot and left in the 
streets of Bucharest. The radio station Voice 
of America transmitted on March 6, 1956, 
that, from the reports received, approxi- 
mately 100 persons were shot and their 
corpses left in the streets as a reminder 
to the population as to who holds the power 
in Rumania. It is believed that the per- 
sons involved were political personalities 
and persons who were freed on the occasion 
of the amnesty of last summer. The reports 
added that similar incidents had also taken 
place in other towns of that country, on a 
smaller scale, also in the month of De- 
cember. 





Invocation Offered by the Honorable 
Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the 
Army, at the Easter Sunrise Service at 
the Arlington Amphitheater on Sunday, 
April 1 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including a copy of the invocation 
delivered at the Easter sunrise service 
at the Arlington Amphitheater on Sun- 
day, April 1, by the Honorable Wilber M, 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army: 

Our Heavenly Father, we are grateful to 
Thee for the privilege of this Easter morn- 
ing with its quickening hope—the glory and 
joy of it—that Thou who didst give us life 
with its many blessings gave us also Thine 
only begotten Son—whose resurrection on 
that glorious Easter morn wiped away the 
darkness of Calvary and gave us the promise 
of immortality and eternal life—we pray for 
understanding of Thy ways—for the wisdom 
and courage that will give purpose to our 
lives. 

We thank Thee for the opportunity of wor- 
shiping at this shrine—the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier which stands as a memoriai 
to the memory of all those who through the 
years—at Valley Forge, at Gettysburg, at San- 
tiago, at Flanders Field, the South Pacific, 
the beaches of Normandy, the hills of Korea— 
all who made the supreme sacrifice to keep 
this great land of ours free and a Christian 
nation—we thank Thee for the memory of 
those heroic lives; we pray for strength that 
we may rededicate our lives to Thy service. 
We thank Thee for those who in life are serv- 
ing Thee through service to our country, are 
giving of themselves to keep us strong in 
Thy sight. 

As these Knights Templar, symbolic de- 
scendants of the Christian crusaders of the 
Middle Ages, have unfurled their banner 
upon which appears the cross with the motto 
“In Hoc Signo Vinces” (in this sign we will 
conquer), we pray that men of good will 
may join in appiying its meaning to the con- 
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quering of death by the Christian promise 
of immortality. 

We ask these things in the name of Him 
who died more than 19 centuries ago and 
rose on Easter morn that we might have ever- 
lasting life, Thy Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


Death Be Not Proud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including a sermon delivered by the 
Reverend Thomas Sherrard Roy, D. D., 
Worcester, Mass., at the Easter sunrise 
memorial service in the Amphitheater, 
Arlington National Cemetery, at the 
service conducted by the grand encamp- 
ment of Knights Templar. I am sure 
Members of the House and others will 
be interested in this timely message: 

DeatH Be Not Provp 


My subject is Death Be Not Proud. John 
Donne an English clergyman and poet of 
over 300 years ago wrote the words of the 
subject: 


“Death be not proud, though some have 
called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so: 

For those whom thou thinkest thou dost 
overthrow 

Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou 
kill me. 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more. Death, thou 
shalt die.” 


This is the message of Easter. From the 
hid battlements of heaven on this morning, 
a host no man can number sings out the 
message of triumph that death is conquered. 
“Death, thou shalt die,” for as Peter shouted 
forth a few weeks later at Pentecost, it was 
impossible for death to hold Jesus. 


I. TRANSFORMATION 


The first evidence that we have that death 
Was conquered on that first Easter is in the 
lives of the disciples of Jesus. The greatest 
transformation in the thinking of men in a 
comparable period took place in the thinking 
of the followers of Jesus on that first Easter 
morning. If you think of what they had 
been through you will see them there as 
those who sit among the ashes of broken 
dreams, and thwarted ambitions and dead 
hopes. Then the news of the resurrection 
broke upon them. It was startling in its 
suddenness, bewildering in its mystery, and 
astounding in its apparent impossibility. 
There can be nothing surer than the fact 
that in spite of all that Jesus had said to 
them about rising from the dead they did 
not take Him literally. They saw Him cruci- 
fied. They saw His limp form taken down 
from the cross and laid away in the tomb. 
To them He was dead. They felt the finality 
of death expressed by Gray in his Church- 
yard Elegy when he wrote: 


“Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust? 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of 
death? 


If we could multiply all of the pessimisms 
of men throughout the centuries on the 
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matter of death, the sum would be no greater 
than the pessimism of the disciples as they 
thought of the finality of the death of the 
Master. Through the long hours between 
the day of the crucifixion and Easter morn- 
ing, their thought was upon death. When 
on this morning of the first day of the week 
the women came to the tomb to prepare the 
body for permanent burial their thought 
was upon death. The spices in their boxes 
to anoint the body, and the cerements over 
their arms in which to enfold it all spoke 
of death. The question on their lips, “who 
shall roll away the stone from the door,” 
was its own testimony to their thought of 
death. 

In spite of all that men have thought and 
written to the contrary, namely, that this 
was something they wanted to believe, it 
was not easy for them to believe in the 
resurrection. When the women, first at the 
tomb, came back to the Apostles and told 
them that Jesus was alive their words were 
received with derisive incredulity. “Their 
words were to them as idle tales,’’ or as the 
translator Moffat puts it, “their words were 
nonsense.” There is nothing more certain 
than that the disciples did not expect Jesus 
to rise from the dead. 

It was just as certain that without excep- 
tion the disciples believed that Jesus rose 
from the dead, so complete was the trans- 
formation in their thinking. Apparently 
there was no argument as to the possibility 
of the resurrection, they accepted it when 
they saw Jesus. They did not keep Him 
waiting in another room while they ap- 
pointed a committee of their number to in- 
vestigate the metaphysical implications of 
His presence, and present a detailed account 
of the procedure that brought Him from the 
tomb to them. He was alive to see, to hear, 
to talk, to listen. Here was a renewal of an 
enjoyable fellowship. They were not inter- 
ested in arguments about the resurrection 
in the presence of a living Christ. They had 
a certainty which could not be questioned. 
It was not in a church, for there was no 
church; it was not in an authoritative creed, 
for there was no creed; it was not in an 
inspired and infallible New Testament for 
there was no New Testament. They had seen 
Jesus alive and had shared a new and inti- 
mate fellowship with Him. 

It is still true that after all of the hypo- 
thetical questions about the resurrection 
have been asked, and all of the arguments 
for and against have been advanced, its cer- 
tainty rests upon the certainty of a personal 
experience of the living Christ in which one 
affirms, “I know Him, and the power of His 
resurrection.” 

Il. REVELATION 


“Death, thou shalt die.” The conquest of 
death by the resurrection is seen in the new 
revelation of God that the resurrection 
brought to men. 

In this new revelation of God there is re- 
moved the last vestige of doubt concerning 
the perfection of God’s plan for man. If 
life ends at the grave, as so many believe, 
then in spite of all that can be said other- 
wise, there will always be as there always 
has been a sense of injustice and frustration 
on the part of man. The frustration is an 
inevitable consequence of the recognition of 
incompleteness. When we see a man cut off 
in the midst of unfinished work and partially 
developed character we cannot avoid a feel- 
ing of unfairness if that is the end of it all. 
And we either apologize for God, or try to 


‘rationalize as divine the wisdom that has so 


ordered things. We cannot escape a feeling 
of the fragmentation of life, for which we 
pity ourselves, instead of being inspired with 
the thought that God reveals His perfection 
in the completeness of his plan for us. 

That men will not accept the idea of death 
as the end is seen in such a man as Victor 
Hugo. Towards the end of his life he wrote 
these words: “For half a century I have been 
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writing my thoughts in prose and verse, his- 
tory and philosophy, drama and romance, 
tradition, satire, ode and song. I have tried 
all. But I feel that I have not said the 
thousandth part of what is in me. When I 
go down to the grave I can say like many 
others, “I have finished the day’s work”, but 
I cannot say, “I have finished my life.” In 
the thinking of Hugo simple justice de- 
manded that he be able to say, “My day’s 
work will begin again the next morning. The 
tomb is not a blind alley, it is a thoroughfare. 
It closes on the twilight, but opens on the 
dawn.” 

Think of what a travesty of justice it 
would have been if Jesus had ended his life 
on the cross. All done at 33. We think of 
Him as a man who walked the earth among 
His fellows, carrying on the ministry that 
brought the blessings of @ new life wherever 
He went. We stultify all that we call think- 
ing, *or reflection upon life if we conclude 
the cross ended His life. It would be an ir- 
rational world in which such a thing could 
happen. As a man named Snowden has 
put it: “If that great soul and white spirit 
vanished in the night of death, and left only 
a handful of dust under the Syrian stars, 
then we feel that we live in an irrational 
world which devours its noblest children 
and betrays all its promises. That any per- 
sonalities, the highest and costliest embodi- 
ments of worth should be produced through 
the travail of divine birth only to be flung 
as rubbish to the void, puts to confusion all 
of our ideas of reason and right. Is God 
blowing soap bubbles? Did He dip the pipe 
of His power in the suds of matter and blow 
the character of Jesus, that it might enter- 
tain Him with its irridescence, burst to His 
satisfaction and be gone? The human mind 
and heart will ever refuse to believe in such 
@ wreck or reason and hope.” But when 
Jesus rose from the dead, and as Paul said, 
“brought life and immortality to light,” He 
revealed a God who has a perfect plan for 
the development and completion of the life 
of His children, for it is a plan that cannot 
be circumverted by death. Paul was right 
when he said, “If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ we are of all men most miser- 
able,” for he knew that Christ inspired that 
which could never be realized here. God 
reveals His justice in this indication that 
man has eternity in whick to work for com- 
pletion. 

There is a new revelation of life as well as 
@ new revelation of God in the Resurrection. 


Suppose that some one came to you and 
said: “Apart from its revelation of God 
what is the significant thing about the per- 
sistence of life after that which we call 
death?” What would you answer? You 
might say that it means endless life. But 
the fact that I am going to continue to live 
in spite of death may not bring me any 
great measure of satisfaction. Just con- 
tinued existence makes no appeal to many a 
person. Think of all the things we do to 
kill time, to make the hours endurable; and 
think of those who find life so unendurable 
that they refuse to continue to live, and you 
will conclude that just continued existence 
is no prize, and cannot be considered the 
significant thing in this revelation. 

Is ét then sharing the joys of heaven? 
In the book of Revelation we have heaven 
described in terms of incomparable beauty 
and ineffable joy. But even that might pall 
on one after a time. 

The significant revelation of life brought 
by the Resurrection is that now, this day, 
this moment you are living an endless life. 
The endless life is not something that is go- 
ing to begin at some future point in your ex- 
perience. It has already begun. As Peabody 
of Harvard has written: “The less one thinks 
of the future life as set apart by a grim wall 
from this life, the better for one’s present 
duties and one’s future peace. Life is not 
made of 2 detached existences, but is 1 
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continuous whole. Eternal life is not a 
problem of the future but a gift of this pres- 
ent world.” That is, you will never be more 
eternally alive than you are now. 

Preachers used to say to their hearers, 
“Prepare for death.” What should have 
been said then as it should be said now is, 
“Prepare for life.” For you are not going to 
die, you are going to live, and death is just 
an episode in that continuous life. And 
religion is not something that you acquire 
during your life so that you can have it as 
@ passport to use at death to get you into 
heaven. Religion is that which will help 
you invest your life with that which is of 
eternal significance, for it will create the 
quality and determine the direction of an 
endless life. Thus and thus only do we con- 
quer death. This is the message of Easter. 


“He died! 
And with Him perished all that men held 
dear; 
Hope lay beside Him in the sepulchre, 
Love grew death cold, and all things, beau- 
tiful beside 
Died when He died. 


“He rose! 
And with Him hope rose, and life and light. 
Men said, not Christ, but death died yester- 
night. 
And joy, and truth, and all things virtuous 
Rose when He rose.” 





Lenten Reflections by William C. Doherty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA } 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD an article entitled “A Thought 
for Today,” appearing in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on March 31, 1956. 

This article was written by my very 
good friend, Bill Doherty, president of 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, and to me reflects very adequately 
the true Christian character of this re- 
nowned labor leader. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

LENTEN REFLECTIONS ON FavoriTeE Srorres 
FrRoM THE BIBLE BY PEOPLE You KNow 
(By William C, Doherty) 

My favorite story from the Bible is the 
story of the good Samaritan. 

As schoolchildren we learned the story of 
the traveler who fell among thieves as he 
journeyed from Jerusalem to Jericho. St. 
Luke tells us that first “a certain priest, when 
he saw him, passed by On the other side.” 
Next came a Levite who “came and looked 
on him, and passed by on the other side.” 
But the good neighbor, the Samaritan, “when 
he saw him, he had compassion on him, and 
went to him and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him.” 

There is, in the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan, a lesson for all. Unless we first 





learn how to give, how to help those less for- 
tunate than ourselves, there is little likeli- 
hood that we will get assistance and comfort 
in our own times of need. 

For those in a position of representing 
others in a free-trade labor union, the op- 
portunities are ample to help others. It is 
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one of the most satisfying features of any 
elective office in an organization. 

There are similar opportunities to extend 
a@ helping hand, to lend guidance afforded to 
those in a position of authority. Unfor- 
tunately, the concept of the good Samari- 
tan is too often forgotten. It is easier to fol- 
low the priest and Levite by passing up the 
chance to show mercy and compassion, 

If it was neighborly in Christ’s time to help 
those who could not help themselves, noth- 
ing has happened in our world in the interim 
to cause anyone to depart from that philos- 
ophy. Like the good Samaritan, we should 
make a positive effort to become our brother's 
keeper in his times of trial. 





Agriculture Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
a letter from Mr. Robert M. Harriss, 11 
Station Square, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

I believe that the Members of the 
House should have the benefit of this in- 
formation. Letter and telegram follow: 

Forest His, N. Y., April 6, 1956. 
Hon. Grorce S. Lone, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LONG: You may be interested in 
enclosed copy of telegram ,which I sent the 
Senate and House Agricultural Conference 
Committees. 

For the reasons stated, I believe these 
agricultural surpluses are not a liability, but 
one of our greatest blessings and assets, if 
a constructive program is adopted and prop- 
erly administered. 

There is no over production of basic com- 
modities, but under consumption, due to 
maldistribution. If half of these surpluses 
were stockpiled for national security, and not 
sold without the approval of Congress, and 
the remaining half sold equally monthly, 
over a period of years on long-term credit to 
the hungry and need of friendly foreign 
anticommunistic nations, these surpluses 
would soon disappear, and it would be a 
knockout blow to communism. 

The selling of these surplus commodities 
should not be left in Government discre- 
tionary hands, because this would be a most 
depressing factor on prices. 

Therefore it is urgent that a definite, con- 
structive program be adopted and carried 
out. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoseErt M. Harriss, 


Se 


Forest Hits, N. Y., March 27, 1956. 

Senator ELLENDER. 
Senator OLIN JOHNSTON, 
Senator MILTON YOUNG, 
Senator GEorGE AIKEN, 
Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.; 

Hon. Harotp Cooley, 
Hon. W. R. PoAGe, 
Hon. E. C. GaTHINGS, 
Hon. Ciirrorp Hope, 
Hon. AuGcust ANDRESEN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 
For the past 45 years I have been engaged 

in various branches of agriculture in Okla- 
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homa, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and New 
York in the production, ginning, milling, 
merchandising, exporting, etc., and in refer- 
ence to the farm bill may I suggest the fol- 
lowing for your good consideration: 

First. The farmers and rural communities 
immediately dependent upon the farmers 
represent about 40 million people. 

Second. Agriculture is our fundamental 
and greatest industry upon which the exist- 
ence of the Nation depends. 

Third. During recent years the farmers’ 
income has declined about 20 percent. 
Therefore, agriculture is in a serious eco- 
nomic situation whereas the rest of the coun- 
try has generally prospered. 

Fourth. Parity prices which have been 
promised to the farmers represent his wages 
and unless the farmers receive fair parity 
prices and an equitable share of the national 
income we cannot have a sound prosperous 
economy. 

Fifth. Drastic acreage reduction is not the 
solution and will seriously affect our national 
economy. 

Sixth. There is no world overproduction of 
basic commodities but underconsumption 
due to maldistribution; in fact, hundreds of 
millions of hungry, starving people are in 
dire need of food and fiber. 

Seventh. To leave the disposal of our sur- 
plus commodities in discretionary adminis- 
trative hands is and will continue to be one 
of the most depressing effects on the market. 

Eighth. Our God-given surplus commodi- 
ties are not a liability but one of our great- 
est assets for national security and for com- 
bating communism provided a definite pro- 
gram is adopted and properly administered. 

Ninth. Therefore, may I suggest that one- 
half of our basic surplus commodities be 
stockpiled for national security and not sold 
without the approval of the Congress and 
that the other one-half be sold equally 
monthly over a period of 7 years in long- 
term low-interest bearing loans to friendly 
foreign anti-Communist countries. 

Tenth. If this definite constructive pro< 
gram is adopted and carried out it will 
quickly restore parity prices and be a knock« 
out blow to communism. 

Best wishes, 
Robert M. Harriss. 





Trade Mission to Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to certain 
practices being used by the Department 
of Commerce. I refer specifically to 
their sending representatives of the 
Commerce Department on a trade mis- 
sion to Japan. 


In this connection, I would like to read 
a dispatch from Nagoya, Japan, under 
date of March 29: 

Japanese businessmen asked the visiting 
United States trade mission to use its infiu- 
ence to prevent any increase in American 
tariff or other restrictions against Japanese 
pottery, plywood, and sewing machines. The 
mission in turn said, “There is plenty of 
room to increase American imports of these 
products.” The mission is headed by Mr. 
Eugene Braderman, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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I am today writing the Department of 
Commerce demanding to know what is 
the purpose of this mission, who ap- 
pointed them, why American business- 
men who must compete with foreign im- 
ports are not officially notified by the 
Department of Commerce when such 
trade missions were sent abroad, and 
the purpose for which they are being 
sent. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is just another in- 
stance of the “high-handed” bureau- 
cratic methods being used by some of our 
executive departments. 





Cardinal Mindszenty Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following article from the 
April 13 issue of Collier’s magazine by 
the Reverend Dr. Joseph Vecsey entitled 
“Cardinal Mindszenty Today”: 

Municu, Germany.—On the eve of the 
Big Four summit conference at Geneva last 
summer, as though to symbolize the new 
Communist spirit of sweet reasonableness, 
Hungary’s Red Government announced that 
it had freed Joseph Oardinal Mindszenty. 
The announcement gave two reasons for the 
release of the Roman Catholic primate: His 
advanced age and his poor health. 

Those of us familiar with the cardinal’s 
condition knew that he was neither sick nor 
aged; he had recovered completely from the 
frightful effects of the brain washing that 
preceded his trial for treason in 1949, and 
he was only 63 years old. His release, more- 
over, was not based on court procedure or 
official amnesty. It was just another arbi- 
trary pronouncement by Hungary’s Commu- 
nist rulers. 

Instead of clearing up the mystery sur- 
rounding Cardinal Mindszenty, the state- 
ment merely deepened it. The Government 
did not specify where or under what cir- 
cumstances he was living, and it refused to 
permit anyone to visit him. In fact, there 
has been no trustworthy news about this 
prince of the church since his trial ended 
in a sentence of life imprisonment on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1949. Such information as has been 
leaked to the western press has been unreli- 
able, when not completely false. 

I am now in a position to tell the truth— 
the whole trufh—about what has happened 
to Cardinal Mindszenty during the last 7 
years. I can disclose not only the tragic facts 
of his arrest, interrogation, trial, and years 
of close imprisonment, but his present where- 
abouts, his state of mind, his health, and 
the reasons why the Communist regime felt 
obliged to stage—I use the word advisedly— 
his “release.” I can also reveal how not long 
ago he refused to make a deal with the Reds 
for his complete freedom—and instead boldly 
laid down his own demands for full restora- 
tion of the rights of the church. 

I am not a writer, nor a politician. I am 
a priest. My duty was and is to protect the 
interests of the cardinal, to whom I owe 
more than filial devotion. I have known 
him since I was a child; after my parents 
died, I was often taken into his home by 
his mother and treated as her own son. 
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Cardinal Mindszenty helped me to become 
a priest. I taught religion in the same high 
school at Zalaegerszeg where he had previ- 
ously taught; I served as his chaplain in 
the parish church there; I stepped into his 
chair as professor of theology at the sem- 
inary at Szombathely. 

Right up to the day of his arrest—Decem- 
ber 26, 1948—I was in close contact with him. 
And for three years after that I accompanied 
his elderly mother from her native village of 
Csehmindszent to Budapest on the few oc- 
casions when she received permission to 
visit her son in prison. To escape arrest 
myself, I was obliged to leave Hungary in 
1952, but through sources inside the country 
I have still been able to keep in touch with 
the fate of the cardinal. 

It has not been easy to collect and as- 
semble this information. The task has taken 
me more than a year, and even now I can- 
not disclose my numerous sources. I began 
collecting the data for my own use, and that 
of my church. But when I learned that 
Dr. George Shuster, president of Hunter Col- 
lege and former United States Land Com- 
missioner in Bavaria, Germany, was going 
to write a book about Communist Hungary 
and the Mindszenty case (due to be pub- 
lished in August by Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy), I decided to tell him all I knew about 
the prelate. Then, to bring the real facts to 
a still larger segment of the American public, 
I agreed to prepare this article. 

As this is written, Cardinal Mindszenty— 
far from free—is under arrest and confine- 
ment in southern Hungary, close to the Yu- 
goslav border, in a place called Puespoe- 
kszentlaszlo. The name means “The Bi- 
shop’s Saint Ladislaus”_that is, a locality 
dedicated to St. Ladislaus, a Hungarian 
king of the 11th century, and given to the 
Bishop of Pecs as a summer residence. The 
estate was seized by the Communists several 
years ago. ‘ 

The main building is a castle built at the 
end of the 17th century. It has a park of 
about 300 acres surrounded by the Mecsek 
Forests on the slopes of the mountains of 
the same name. Around the castle itself are 
‘acacia shrubs and trees, and in normal 
times its rooms were used by priests and 
seminarians at the invitation of the Bishop 
of Pecs. 

The Communists have set aside three large 
rooms on the ground floor for Cardinal Min- 
dszenty’s confinement—a bedroom, living 
room and dining room. The living room 
faces a wide lawn lined with rosebushes, 
beyond which the par starts with small 
strawberry bushes and a dense mass of 
spruce trees. 

The cardinal is not alone at Puespoeks- 
zentlaszlo. During the day, there is always 
a plainclothes guard on duty in the house. 
(The guard is changed daily, presumably to 
prevent any one man from becoming too 
friendly with the cardinal.) Sometimes 
he and the prelate talk together, but the 
policeman does not sit with the cardinal at 
meals. At night the castle is surrounded by 
25 Communist police armed with sub- 
machineguns. ‘ 

The Reds have also given the cardinal a 
companion in the person of a priest of his 
own age, a pastor politically uninvolved, a 
rather jovial and calm man. Then there are 
an elderly woman cook, a maid and a butler. 
One must assume that they were selected 
by the political police and forced to report 
on the cardinal’s every move. 

Cardinal Mindszenty has almost every- 
thing he needs—materially. His little apart- 
ment is provided with beautiful china, new 
linen, an array of towels. The Reds even 
filled his bureau drawers—before his ar- 
rival—with winter and summer underwear, 
new shirts, two new everyday tunics and a 
third one for festive occasions with the réd 
buttons of a cardinal. 
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The castle, of course, has an ancient 
chapel, and there the cardinal celebrates 
mass every day. The village is nearby but 
no altar boy is called; instead the priest- 
companion serves at the cardinal’s masses, 
and sometimes accompanies them by play- 
ing Gregorian music on aharmonium. There 
is even a library in the castle, a purged 
library. 

The cardinal’s day is simple. He rises at 
6 a. m., says mass at 7, and breakfasts at 
8 with his companion. The breakfast menu 
is milk or tea, sometimes light coffee, and 
slices of Hungarian bread (two-thirds 
wheat flour and one-third potatoes). But- 
ter, jelly, and honey are also on the table. 
Before lunch the cardinal walks for about 
one-half hour, then reads and talks with his 
companion. 

Luncheon in central Europe is the prin- 
cipal meal of the day, and the dishes served 
are more substantial than at dinner. After 
luncheon the cardinal rests, then takes a 
walk, reads, again, has his dinner, and goes 
to bed around 10 p.m. Of course, the day is 
filled out with prayers. The cardinal recites 
the entire rosary every day, and, like every 
priest, he prays the divine office from his 
breviary. In addition, he visits the chapel 
before and after each meal and before going 
to bed. 

He is not allowed to leave the park, nor 
is he permitted any visitors except—at long 
intervals—his mother. He is not allowed to 
write or receive letters. No newspaper is 
given to him. He has no radio set. 

The cardinal is still a prisoner. Though 
his prison is more bearable, his life sentence 
has not been revoked. He cannot exercise 
his office as archbishop and as head of the 
Catholic Church in Hungary. He can be 
taken back to jail or the penitentiary at any- 
time. In fact, by the time this appears in 
print, he may have been moved to some new 
secret place. At the beginning, after he was 
taken to the castle, a doctor came to check 
his health every day; now the doctor comes 
once a week. Why he comes at all is strange, 
for the cardinal is not sick. Yet Cardinal 
Mindszenty cannot protest, just as he cannot 
express any desires. He is at the mercy of the 
Communists just as he has been since his 
arrest in 1948. 

The cardinal’s story is still full of mysteries 
for those who do not know the full truth. 
Why did the Communists bother to release 
him? What are their intentions? Is he 
sane? Was he really drugged at his trial? 
What happened to him after he was convicted 
and sentenced to life imprisonment? 

The answers to these questions can be ex- 
tremely important, not only to Hungarian 
Catholics but to the whole free world, to 
every man in good faith, because they throw 
light upon the real aims of world commu- 
nism, 

To understand the Mindszenty story, it is 
necesary to follow, step by step, what hap- 
pened to the cardinal from the moment of 
his arrest on the day after Christmas in 1948. 
On that fateful morning he was taken in a 
black limousine with drawn curtains from 
his residence in the suburb of Esztergom to 
the Budapest headquarters of the political 
police, at 60 Stalin Avenue. There he was 
placed in a cell and left for 2 days to rumi- 
ante on his fate. He was given little, if any, 
food. 

It was on‘the third day that his real ordeal 
began. Relays of interrogators started ques- 
tioning him. Day and night for an entire 
week the inquisition went on. He was al- 
lowed no more than an average of 2 hours of 
sleep out of every 24. 

But the questioning was only part of the 
softening-up process. The Communists 
showed the cardinal his young secretary, re- 
duced by torture to almost animal-like 
dumbness. They brought in other priests 
and laymen, mercilessly beaten, to beg him 
to confess. They confronted him with 
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former friends, also priests, who told him 
the Pope and the entire Catholic Church had 
condemned his intransigent behavior. Other 
people whom he had known and trusted were 
paraded before him to assure him that the 
United States had abandoned Hungary and 
was indifferent to his fate. 

The Communists’ aim was to give the 
cardinal the impression that his fight for 
Hungary’s freedom was totally hopeless, to 
convince him that he had been abandoned 
by his church and his flock. Every move 
the Communists made, every word that was 
spoken to him, was designed to create a 
sickening feeling of guilt within him that 
his fight was only causing hardship for the 
people and church he had sworn to serve. 

Even after the initial nonstop interroga- 
tion, the Red inquisitors gave the cardinal 
little rest. No human being can endure 
such a strain indefinitely; some are tougher 
than others, but in time all break down. 

The cardinal’s breaking point came after 
nearly 6 weeks of this intensive brainwash- 
ing. Let me say right now that he was not 
drugged. All the tales that were circulated 
about various drugs being administered to 
the cardinal to prepare him for the trial 
are false. None was used. 

To the Communists, the trial which began 
before a people’s tribunal on February 3, 
1949, was an anticlimax—merely the staging 
for the record of a well-rehearsed play. The 
cardinal, broken in mind and spirit, faith- 
fully parroted the words that had been 
drilled into him, and 5 days later was con- 
victed of treason, disloyalty to the Govern- 
ment, and 4 currency-law violations. 

From the courtroom Cardinal Mindszenty 
was taken to the Budapest Collecting Prison, 
distribution point for Hungary’s prison sys- 
tem. The prison is located in the heavily 
built-up Koebanya area in the eastern part 
of Budapest, close to factories and brew- 
eries. There a group of young men, whose 
identities I cannot disclose for obvious rea- 
sons, organized an intelligence service to 
keep watch on the cardinal. With the help 
of workers living in the district, they kept 
an around-the-clock vigil on top of a build- 
ing overlooking the prison courtyard. They 
saw when the cardinal was brought in; they 
observed in what direction he was taken 
inside the prison; they noted the arrivals 
and departures of officials and interrogators. 

The prelate was a broken man who needed 
rest and medical care. Yet he was placed in 
solitary confinement in a cell on the second 
floor and given only the usual prison food. 
He was not permitted to say mass, and he 
spent his days in mental prayer, reading 
his breviary. He continued to lose weight, 
his heart weakened, and he was suffering 
from insomnia. 

One week after Cardinal Mindszenty en- 
tered the collecting prison, his mother began 
a@ concerted campaign to visit him. She had 
first tried to get permission to see him be- 
fore his trial, but her letters to the Ministry 
of Justice and the chief prosecutor got no 
response. This time she was determined to 
get the necessary permission. 

Mrs. Borbala Pehm, for that is her family 
name, is a remarkable woman. She is in her 
eighties and suffers from heart trouble and 
asthma, yet still helps care for the daughter, 
son-in-law, and grandchildren with whom 
she lives in Csehmindszent, a village in west- 
ern Hungary some 200 miles from Budapest. 

She always dresses in black, and true to her 
peasant origin she covers her head with 4 
black scarf fastened with a knot beneath her 
chin. I have never met a person who lives 
so entirely on faith. This may sound com- 
monplace coming from a priest, but I have 
watched her for many, many years. She 
never leaves a stone unturned when she sets 
out to achieve an objective. She works, she 


walks, she behaves as though everything 
depends upon her own activity. But she does 
so with an inward conviction that God will 
come to her aid, ; 
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I was not surprised, therefore, when she 
insisted upon going to Budapest to plead 
personally for permission to visit the col- 
lecting prison. I accompanied her to the 
capital, and she went on alone to see the 
chief of the prison affairs division in the 
Ministry of Justice. Her plea was denied. 

She proposed to go next direct to Deputy 
Premier Matyas Rakosi, since 1945 Hungary’s 
undisputed Communist boss. We begged her 
not to, but one day she sneaked out of the 
convent where she was staying and went 
straight to Rakosi’s office in the govern- 
ment palace. The police, of course, did not 
allow her to enter, but she was prepared for 
this rebuff. She handed over a prepared 
letter in her own handwriting—the hand- 
writing of a peasant- woman that showed all 
the fatigues and strains of her life. 

The letter did not beg; it asked only what 
was due her even in a Communist country— 
the right to see her imprisoned son. Never, 
in the more than 300 letters, memorandums, 
applications and other documents which she 
has submitted to the government in the last 
7 years has she asked more than that. She 
knew she had the right to ask clemency, but 
she also knew that such a request might 
be misinterpreted and attributed to the 
cardinal. 

Rakosi did not answer her appeal, so next 
morning she decided on another course of 
action. She said she felt the chief of police 
would receive her. We do not know why, but 
her intuition was right. 

Accompanied by an elderly woman, & 
friend of the family, she walked directly 
into the headquarters of the Communist 
secret police and asked to see the man most 
feared in all Hungary, Gen. Gabor Peter, 
the terrorist boss who had masterminded 
the breaking and imprisonment of her son. 
A former tailor’s apprentice who became a 
Communist as a young man during the 
1930’s, Peter was a man of boundless am- 
bition and had been trained in the schools 
of the Russian secret police. He had learned 
his lessons well. 

The two women were led into Peter's 
office. There the little peasant woman in 
black stood resolutely before the man who 
had shattered her son’s mind and health 
and demanded the right to visit her son. 
Peter firmly told her that he couldn’t do a 
thing; the case was out of his jurisdiction. 

Mrs. Pehm stood silent for a moment. 
Then she looked into the eyes of the chief 
of police and said to him: “I wish you would 
imagine that, instead of my son, you were 
in prison and your mother was asking the 
favor to see her son. Can’t you imagine 
your mother in my place?” 

Peter, whose mother did not live in Hun- 
gary at the time, turned and left the room. 
For 19 minutes the two women stood as 
though rooted to the spot. Then Gabor 
Peter returned. He was smiling. “All right,” 
he said, “you may see your son.” Then he 
paused. The two women couldn’t believe 
that he meant it. “And,” continued Peter, 
“you can see him immediately, right now. 
My car will take you to the prison. Of 
course, however, you’—pointing to the 
mother—“must go alone.” 

Mrs. Pehm now understood, and she said 
almost automatically the next thought that 
entered her mind: “But, sir, I must go back 
to the convent to pick up the apples that I 
brought for my son. I can’t go without the 
apples.” 

“I’m afraid that is impossible,” Peter said. 
“Tt will take too long; there is no time.” 

“But I can’t go without the apples,” she 
repeated. 

Gabor Peter looked at her in silence. Sud- 
denly he pushed a buzzer and said, “I will 
send my secretary to a shop for some apples. 
Go down to my car.” 

A detective accompanied Mrs. Pehm on 
her visit to the collecting prison. There 
she was led into an office and left alone. 
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There were two chairs in the room, and a 
table. Soon the cardinal was brought into 
the room by a guard, who promptly sat in 
one of the chairs. With Mrs. Pehm already 
seated in the other, there was nothing for 
the cardinal to do but stand. 

It was the first time the mother had seen 
her son since his arrest nearly 2 months 
earlier. She was stunned. His face was 
pale and drawn, his eyes dull and he had 
lost much weight. The mother and son 
talked for 15 minutes of family affairs. 
Nothing was said of the trial or of polit- 
ical matters. Mrs. Pehm handed over the 
apples that Peter’s secretary had bought, 
and the cardinal accepted them gratefully. 
Then it was all over. 

Back at the convent, Mrs. Pehm sat down 
and once and composed a letter to the Min- 
istry of Justice asking for medical care for 
her son. And she confided to one of the 
sisters: “I gave the apples to my son, but 
I didn’t dare tell him whose apples they 
were.” 

Two months later, the cardinal’s mother 
again asked permission to visit her son at 
the collecting prison, but was refused. She 
was not to see him again in Budapest, for 
in October 1949 the little group of watchers 
on the building across the street from the 
prison were appalled to see the cardinal 
helped into a black limousine and driven 
away. They felt helpless as the car disap- 
peared toward the north. But they did not 
give up. They organized a new search, and 
finally found the cardinal in the peniten- 
tiary of Vac, on the Danube, 65 miles north 
of Budapest. 

On his arrival at Vac, the cardinal regis- 
tered like any other convicted criminal. His 
clothes and his body were searched for 
weapons and, although he had no lice, he 
was deloused by steam. His head was washed 
with kerosene as a further precautionary 
measure, and he was dressed in prison ap- 
parel. 

Although again in solitary confinement, 
he was permitted some conversation with 
the special guard outside his cell. He was 
also allowed to say mass in prison chapei 
every morning that it was empty. More~ 
over, the food was adequate, and he was 
permitted to walk alone for about an hour. 
His health began to improve and his spirits 
rose. Sometimes he joked in conversation 
with the guards. But otherwise his daily 
routine remained the same: Prayer, reading, 
rosary, meditation, and expectation of food. 

Then, 2 months after his transfer to Vac, 
the group that had been following the cardi- 
nal’s whereabouts learned that their beloved 
bishop had been moved once again. All 
their efforts to find his new destination were 
in vain. From that moment, in late 1949, 
the wildest rumors began to circulate about 
the cardinal’s whereabouts. He was reported 
everywhere, from a Communist-confiscated 
villa in Budapest’s residential suburb of 
Huevoesvoelgy to a sanitarium near Moscow. 
All proved untrue. 

For the first time, the Reds had succeeded 
in destroying all traces that led to the car- 
dinal. Only one person, his aged and nearly 
helpless mother, by sheer force of character 
and unshakable faith in God, maintained a 
tenuous link with the prelate. 

Every third month, from the time of her 
son’s conviction, she applied for permission 
to visit him. When her pleas by letter went 
unanswered or were turned down, she would 
insist on visiting Budapest and appealing in 
person. Often these appeals also were un- 
availing, but she never gave up hope. 

When permission did come through, she 
had to travel not only 200 miles from her 
home to Budapest, but another 65 miles to 
Vac, for even after the cardinal was trans- 
ferred to a secret prison he was brought back 
to Vac to receive his mother. Altogether, 
during the 5 years from October 1949 through 
1954, she saw him there some 13 times. 
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During 8 of those times—or up until the 
time I was forced to leave the country—I 
accompanied her to Budapest. Almost al- 
ways the routine was the same. Since the 
village of Csehmindszent has no railway sta- 
tion, we had to get up at 4 a. m. in order to 
travel by bus to the nearest railway line. 
Then we had to’change trains once before 
reaching Budapest. 

Mrs. Pehm preferred to travel third class 
to save money. The family vineyard, main 
source of her income, formerly brought in 
sufficient funds, but after 1950, in order to 
save it from confiscation, the family had to 
deliver the grapes and wine to the govern- 
ment for ridiculously low prices. 

Times have been hard for the 50 close rela- 
tives of the cardinal who live in Hungary. 
Because of their relationship to the im- 
prisoned prelate, the men have found it diffi- 
cult to get work under the Communist 
regime. Catholics contribute some funds 
for Mrs. Pehm, but for the family as a whole 
the main support—in the form of food, 
clothing and money—comes from a well-to- 
do American woman in New York, whose 
name I cannot disclose. 

During our trips to Budapest, Mrs. Pehm 
and I were always watched by undercover 
agents—often by a whole swarm of them. 
One 1 ride, I detected 5 agents; 1 was dis- 
guised as a mechanic, 2 as passengers, the 
fourth as a hobo, and the fifth as a conduc- 
tor. All tried to get into the conversation 
with us. 

In Budapest I stayed with friends. At 
first, the cardinal’s mother stayed in con- 
vents; after these were dissolved by the 
Communists in 1950, many nuns took apart- 
ments together, and for a while Mrs. Pehm 
stayed with some of them. Later on, she 
used the guest room of Budapest Theological 
Seminary, 1 of 5 the Communists permitted 
to remain open. 

One night we decided we would go to the 
house of a religious community, the mem- 
bers of which were devoted to the cardinal. 
We arrived around midnight, and suddenly 
found ourselves homeless. The superior of 
this house, who was not a nun but a lay 
sister, became pale when she saw us. She 
hurried me into a waiting room and pleaded 
with me to take the mother away. “We 
can’t afford—I can’t afford to shelter the old 
lady at this time. I’m sorry,” 

Later I learned that the superior a few 
days earlier had been arrested by the politi- 
cal police and forced to sign a paper prom- 
ising that she would report on the move- 
ments of certain people, presumably includ- 
ing the cardinal’s mother. To have refused 
would have meant death or imprisonment. 

When permission did come through to 
visit her son, Mrs. Pehm would go to the 
Ministry of Justice alone and, almost always 
accompanied by the same detective, be 
driven in an official car to the prison at 
Vac. There she would visit the cardinal in 
@ small, bare room in the presence of an- 
other detective. Usually there would be no 
chair on which the cardinal could sit, and 
he never requested one. However, on one 
occasion, his mother asked the detective to 
move his coat from an extra chair so that 
her son could sit down, and the man obliged. 

The mother always brought with her a 
gift of food wrapped in brown paper or an 
old newspaper. Most often it was bread or 
cookies she had baked, and some fruit; oc- 
casionally she even brought a roast chicken. 
The cardinal told here he ate sparingly of 
these gifts in an attempt to make them last 
until her next visit. As her visits became 
fewer, he took to saving bits of the dry 
bread just as a reminder of her physical 
presence and to bridge the gap until she 
next would be allowed to visit him. 

The visits lasted anywhere from 15 min- 
utes to a. half hour, and the conservation 
dealt almost exclusively with family affairs. 
Other subjects were taboo, but occasionally 
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some clues to the cardinal’s treatment would 
slip out. Once Mrs. Pehm noted that her 
son was wearing a new cassock and com- 
mented upon it. He answered wryly that 
children are always dressed up when com- 
pany is coming. 

Moreover, Mrs: Pehm had become such a 
sharp observer that, by putting bits of new 
information from her together with data 
gleaned on previous visits, we could get a 
clear picture of the cardinal’s health, be- 
havior, and days, even of his Communist 
visitors. 

From 1951 on, the Communists put more 
and more pressure on the cardinal. First 
they sent Monsignor Miklos Beresztoczy, head 
of the so-called peace priests, to him. The 
peace priests are an organization of clergy- 
men who have been tortured or otherwise 
forced into advocating a progressive atti- 
tude toward the Communist regime, from 
which they receive a salary. The monsignor 
tried to persuade the cardinal to resign as 
Primate of Hungary, to promise to leave the 
country if he was set free. Cardinal Mind- 
szenty refused. 

Then the Reds sent another bishop to him, 
but the cleric merely delivered the Commu- 
nists’ message without putting any pressure 
on the cardinal. Other priests and Catholic 
laymen also were sent to talk sense to the 
cardinal, but all to no avail. 

Why were the Communists so anxious to 
free the cardinal if he would agree to resign 
and leave Hungary? For them Cardinal 
Mindszenty had become a national skeleton, 
an uncomfortable burden for the Red gov- 
ernment, one more reason for the people to 
hate them. Even high officials of the Com- 
munist government, heads of the Office of Re- 
ligious Affairs, visited him. They were polite 
and they were eloquent, but they couldn’t 
extort a single promise from the cardinal. 
He refused to donate his title of Primate of 
Hungary to the temporal power of the state. 

Then, on March 5, 1953, Stalin died. Buda- 
pest reacted as though a national holiday of 
liberation had been declared. People began 
to talk freely. Members of the Communist 
Party—even officials—visited non-Commu- 
nist friends and assured them that they had 
become Reds only in the interest of the com- 
munity. Radio broadcasts of western sta- 
tions were listened to openly. 

Rakosi in his shrewd way saw how the wind 
was blowing and was prepared to release the 
cardinal. But as soon as the situation con- 
solidated in the Soviet Union, the Commu- 
nists in Hungary recovered and tightened 
their hold on the country. A big purge be- 
gan. Gabor Peter, the man who maneuvered 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s breakdown, and for- 
mer Justice Minister Jyula Decsi, who super- 
vised the trial, were themselves sentenced to 
life imprisonment as traitors. r 

But Rakosi and his surviving colleagues 
had learned something else from the flurry 
of excitement over Stalin’s death. They 
started to ease some of the relentless pressure 
that they had been applying to the country. 
Writers were allowed to publish some short 
stories without censorship. Bibles and mis- 
sals printed in the West were permitted to 
enter the country by the tens of thousands. 

The Reds hoped to use Cardinal Mind- 
szenty in a key role in this peace offensive. 
At the climax of their propaganda campaign, 
they wanted to release him in a dramatic 
way. Again Communist officials visited him 
and made offers; they promised the cardinal 
that he could stay in the country, though he 
would be confined to one place. All they 
asked was that he sign a paper renouncing 
his position as archbishop of Esztergom and 
primate of Hungary. 

The cardinal refused. 

In a new offer, toward the end of 1954, they 
told him he could go back to Esztergom to 
live in seclusion in his diocese, but that he 
would not be allowed to celebrate mass in 
the cathedral nor to give sermons, 
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Again the cardinal refused. ' And this time 


he went further. Once again in full com- 
mand of his faculties, he courageously stated 
his demands for justice and an end to the 
church’s persecution. First, he said, all 
priests should be released and given amnesty, 
and complete freedom should be accorded 
them. Second, he, the cardinal, should be 
released without conditions—that is, he 
would go back to Esztergom, resume admin-, 
istration of his diocese, and act as primate 
of Hungary. He would celebrate mass when- 
ever he wanted, and he would preach. The 
Communists made no reply. 

But the outside world knew nothing of his 
defiance of his Red jailers, of his refusal to 
make a deal with them. Therefore, the Reds 
continued their scheming for his spectacular 
release. Maybe, since he refused to cooper- 
ate, a fraudulent, fake release would be 
enough, they reasoned. They decided to 
try it. 

Toward the end of 1954, although Cardinal 
Mindszenty was still in prison at an unde- 
termined place, the Communists planted a 
news item through an Austrian news agency 
to the effect that he had been released. They 
wanted to evaluate the reaction of the 
Western World. 

It was all that they had anticipated. 
The item was picked up by the press and 
radio and spread around the world. We in 
close touch with the Hungarian situation 
realized that the Western people believed 
the hoax. Few people asked for details. 

Hearing the news through Western broad- 
casts, the cardinal’s mother immediately ap- 
plied for a permit to visit her son during 
the Christmas season. Although the car- 
dinal, in fact, was moved to the summer 
palace of the Bishop of Pecs before the holi- 
day the request was refused. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian government de- 
cided to hold up confirmation of the car- 
dinal’s “release’ ‘until it would have maxi- 
mum propaganda vale. That time came 
when the Big Four prepared to meet in 
Geneva. 

As this Is written, I cannot say how often 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s mother has been per- 
mitted to visit her son in his new place 
of confinement, but she has been there at 
least once. 

The summer palace of the Bishop of Pecs 
is a beautiful place. Perhaps as Cardinal 
Mindszenty looks out the huge windows 
at the rosebushes and the strawberry bushes 
in the garden, he is reminded, by their color, 
of the words which Pope Pius XII said to him 
in Rome, in February 1946, when he placed 
the red hat of a cardinal on his head: 

“Receive the red hat, the special sign of 
a cardinal’s dignity. By this is signified that 
even to death and to the shedding of blood 
you will show your courage for the exaltation 
of the Holy faith, and for the peace and 
tranquillity of Christian peoples.” 

The cardinal is still a prisoner, but by 
God’s grace and his own courage he is still 
the shepherd of his flock, the Primate of 
Hungary. Not all the power of Caesar has 
been able to take this from him. 
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Mr, ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, today I 


recorded a speech for Radio Liberation, 
a democratic, anti-Communist radio sta- 
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tion broadcasting to the peoples of the 
Soviet Union in 17 languages. 

I gave my talk on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of Russia’s first parlia- 
ment, the State Duma. I took that op- 
portunity to point out that now more 
than ever Russia needs a freely elected 
government, a government which will 
heed the needs and aspirations of the 

eople. Only such a government can re- 
pect the dignity of the individual, the 
right to dissent without fear of punish- 
ment, and the right to worship as one 
pleases. My listeners behind the Iron 
Curtain were told that not being a mili- 
tary man, I did not understand fully all 
the implications of an open inspection of 
one another’s military installations, but 
as a legislator I know for sure that an 
open inspection of each other’s election 
procedures by all the nations of the 
world would be the best guaranty for 
peace and freedom in the world. 

We in this country, of course, do not 
fear the examination of our election pro- 
cedures. As a matter of fact, we encour- 
age the world to follow them, I believe 
the Soviet Union and the Iron Curtain 
countries would be more apt to accept an 
open inspection of their military instal- 
lations than of their voting procedures, 
for such an inspection would shake to the 
very foundations the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a totalitarian Communist gov- 
ernment. However, if they would con- 
sent to it, Iam sure that by the next elec- 
tion we would have free governments be- 
hind the Iron Curtain truly representing 
the people. 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “How To Save $7.5 Billion a 
Year,” written by Frank C. Hanighen. 

Mr. Hanighen is editor of the Wash- 
ington newsletter Human Events. 

The section at the end on “What You 
Can Do” is from the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government of New York 
City. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Americans present a curious paradox to- 
ward the service of government. It is the 
biggest single class of service they buy. 
Its magnitude exceeds the output of several 
major industries combined. 

Yet Government appears to be about the 
only service for which the American people 
seem willing to pay substantially more than 
a fair price. And they’pay it with hardly a 
whimper. 

Just how overpriced is the Federal Govern- 
ment, in particular, has been indicated in 
the voluminous studies of the Hoover Com- 
mission, officially styled “Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government.” The waste that could be 
eliminated amounts to a minimum of $7.5 
billion a year. 
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The reports, the result of a collection of 
1 million facts, expose the never-ending 
power-grabbing empire-building expansion 
of the executive branch of the Government— 
far beyond the intent of Congress. 

The waste and duplication described will 
baffle your imagination, unless you have 
been an on-the-scene observer of the bu- 
reaucratic octopus. 

The official Commission and Task Force Re- 
ports—38 volumés containing 3 million 
words—are jampacked with examples of 
reckless expenditure. 

Just a few can be listed here: 

The Army has a 10.6-year supply of wom- 
en’s wool serge taupe uniforms. The Navy 
has an 8.1 years’ supply of blue trousers and 
enough blue (not dress) jumpers to last for 
9.3 years. 

The Navy has enough canned beef and 
gravy and canned ham chunks to last 6 
years and 7 months, some of it bought in 
1948; enough canned hamburger—some 
bought in 1950—to last 60 years. 

Random checks of “supply items in com- 
mon use and easily obtainable from manu- 
facturers”’ showed that mililtary depots stock 
many such items sufficient for a 20- and 30- 
year supply and even in 1 case 128-year 
supply. 

The total inventory of 10 “standard items 
with multiple uses and easy to manufacture,” 
selected for study at Raritan Army Stock 
Control Point in New Jersey, represented an 
average 32.6 year supply. 

WAREHOUSELAND 


The warehouse problem is so stupendous 
and the inefficiency so great that the Govern- 
ment doesn’t know what it has in storage or 
where it is. Often one agency is selling at 
a few cents on the dollar something which 
another agency is buying—perhaps at a 
premium to obtain instant delivery. 

The Government owns or rents warehous- 
ing and storage space equal to 31,000 acres— 
a ground area twice the size of Manhattan 
Island. The operational cost amounts to 
$3.5 billion a year. Office space owned equals 
the space in 1,250 Empire State Buildings. 

The task force discovered more than 100 
million square feet of space not even listed 
on the operating records. 

The Government owns 838 million acres 
of which 472 million acres is in the con- 
tinental United States. The latter portion 
equals one-fourth the area of the 48 States. 
Real-estate holdings, exclusive of the public 
domain cost more than $40 billion, 

SURPLUS SALES 


For years to come the Government will be 
selling some $2 billion worth of surpluses an- 
nually for 5 to 7 cents on the dollar unless 
businesslike selling methods are adopted. 
These sales go on all the time because mate- 
rial is continuously becoming obsolescent or 
the supply periodically exceeds the need. 
The pool of material, estimated to be worth 
$155 billion, is scattered all over the world. 

The task force on paperwork management 
found that Government redtape is forcing 
private business to produce more than a tril- 
lion words and figures annually and is costing 
executive agencies as well as industry hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in expense that 
would be unnecessary under an efficient and 
simplified paperwork system. 

Heavy as is the cost of paperwork to big 
business, it is well nigh unbearable to little 
business. Four million small-business men, 
said the Commission, must spend from 5 to 
29 percent of their time compiling reports 
for the Government. 

A sample of bureaucratic stupidity is a 
questionnaire asking for. the answers to 106 
highly detailed questions from firms making 
but one product in the apparel field. 

A large number of the 4,700 reports de- 
manded from business firms duplicate infor- 
mation that has already been furnished to 
“another bureau down the hall.” 
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Great quantities of records are called for 
which are not used and sometimes are not 
even filed by the Government. 

Some business firms refuse to answer 
questionnaires and the Commission found 
that often the refusals were never even 
noticed. 

Financial agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment—that investigate, guarantee or in- 
sure—have a capital of $16.9 million. These 
agencies under given circumstances can fur- 
ther draw upon the Treasury for an addi- 
tional $14 billion. Their legal and moral 
liabilities aggregate $244 billion, only about 
$34 billion less than the legally admitted 
public debt. 

When, many decades ago, people fright~ 
ened of banks used to put their money in 
socks or mattresses, Congress created the 
Postal Savings System to induce them to put 
this money into the credit stream. Now the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation guar- 
antees more than 98 percent of all bank 
accounts—100 percent of all individual ac- 
counts up to $10,000—and the Postal Savings 
System continues to function. 

Borrowing on long term by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration costs the so-called 
local cooperatives only 2 percent interest. 
This is 1 percentage point less—an interest 
subsidy of one-third—than it costs the Gov- 
ernment to borrow on the same terms to 
lend to REA—without anything added for 
administrative expense. 

Under the Federal administration the 
Government has backed $18 billion of mort- 
gage loans disbursed by banks and other 
lenders. Savings banks, said the Hoover 
Commission, keep a reserve for losses of 6 
percent; the FHA, 2 percent. 

Perhaps of even greater importance than 
the Commission’s sugegstions for bureau- 
cratic efficiency are its recommendations to 
reduce Government competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The Department of Defense alone has an 
investment exceeding $15 billion in com- 
mercial-industrial facilities ranging from 
shoe repair shops to clothing factories, 
from cement mixing plants to sawmills, 
from chain stores to tree and garden nurs- 
eries. 

Post exchanges and commissaries are 
cited by the Commission as typical of Gov- 
ernment operation. The stores sell goods 
and services at or near the cost to the 
Government, often underselling even whole- 
salers because they often buy at low prices 
direct from the manufacturers. They pay 
no rent for either warehousing or selling 
space; the salaries of military personnel 
whose services are often utilized are not 
charged; ho account is taken of wastage, 
spoilage, theft, or depreciation. No inter- 
est is paid on the Government investment. 
The enterprise pays no Federal or State 
income taxes. 

The Commission calls the right to buy at 
these substantial savings a “fringe benefit” 
to Government employees and recommends 
that where such benefits ought to be given, 
it should be paid in the form of additional 
salaries. Except in isolated areas, post ex- 
changes and commissaries should be liqui- 
dated. 

The Commission says 1,000 of the business 
facilities operated by the Defense Depart- 
ment could be eliminated without injury 
to the national defense. 

Most of the Government enterprises were 
begun in wartime; nearly all of the others 
were created as temporary agencies to meet 
the depression; but in virtually every case, 
when the time for liquidation came, the 
bureaucracy supported by the benefited in- 
dividuals, pressure groups, and communi- 
ties found excuses to continue the enterprise, 
Sometimes the extension was brought about 
in direct violation of the law, condoned by 
an administration lukewarm toward private, 
enterprise, 
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MEDICAL EMPIRE 


The Hoover Commission found that the 
Federal Government already has assumed 
partial or total responsibility for the medical 
eare of 30 million persons. Hospital facili- 
ties costing $1 billion are used for the care 
of veterans with non-service-connected ill- 
nesses. The annual expense for nonservice 
cases is half a billion dollars. 

In spite of this, some veterans’ hospitals, 
because of unwise locations, still lack pa- 
tients, cannot be operated efficiently, and 
should be closed. Others are overcrowded. 

Now, what would the saving of $74 billion 
mean to you? 

The Hoover Commission, of course, takes 
no stand on how the savings should be ap- 
plied. But here are possibilities being dis- 
eussed in Congress. The $714 billion could 
be applied, in whole or in part, to an urgently 
needed debt reduction. 

Or it could be applied to reduction of taxes. 
The simplest tax cut for Congress to make 
would be a straight across-the-board cut to 
all individual taxpayers. Since the Federal 
revenue from individual income taxes is 
$30 billion a year, a $7.5-billion cut would 
mean a reduction of 25 percent in the per- 
sonal income tax of every taxpayer. 

Several States have made such cuts— 
across the board. The State of New York 
for several years legislated a straight redue- 
tion to every taxpayer of 25 percent. Later 
the cut was reduced to 10 percent. (After 
Harriman became Governor, expenditures of 
the State government jumped $100 million 
& year and the tax cut disappeared.) 

Among alternative tax cuts, several of 
which can be combined to equal $7.5 billion, 
are the following: 

If the married person deduction should 
be raised from $600 to $1,000 ($2,000 for a 
couple) the cost would be $6 billion. 

An increase to $700 in the present $600 
personal exemption (as a substitute for the 
married person’s raise mentioned above) 
would cost $2.3 billion. 

If the $600 exemption should be raised to 
$800 (instead of $700), the cost would be 
$4.5 billion. 

Let’s look at a different type of reduction. 

If the top income tax rate for all indi- 
viduals should be set at 35 percent, the cut 
would cost $2.4 billion a year. 

If the top rate were set at 40 percent (in- 
stead of 35 percent), the cut would cost 
$1.9 billion. 

If the top rate were set at 50 percent, the 
cut would cost $1.1 billion. 

If at 60 percent, the cut would cost only 
$600 million. 

When we realize that the total Federal tax 
eollections from all sources in 1954 were 
$70 billion, it is amazing to learn that the 
total amount collected from individual 
rates above 35 percent was only $2.4 billion— 
a mere 3.4 percent of the grand total. 

The shock is due to the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the Communist propaganda—repeated 
so often that millions now believe it—that 
1 percent (or 3 or 5 percent) of the people 
own 90 (or 95) percent of the Nation’s 
wealth. 

The conclusion follows—if you believe the 
Communist-inspired propaganda—that with 
a sharply ascending progressive income tax, 
all little people should favor every Federal 
expenditure; they don’t pay for it anyway. 
Government spending would not be at the 
expense of the little fellows, but only of the 
big boys. 

But the conclusion is built upon a false 
premise. The truth is this: The Federal 
Reserve Board’s Survey of Consumer Fi- 
mances shows that in 1954 the families with 
incomes of $10,000 or over received about 
20 percent of the total money income of all 
families. If all of the taxable income in 
excess of $10,000 could be totally confiscated 
by the Government, it would pay the costs 
ef Government for only 4 weeks; and of 
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course, the income to be confiscated would 
quickly vanish, once taxpayers were con- 
vinced that there would be no benefit to 
them from the production of income. 

The present top personal income-tax rate 
is 91 percent. The small portion of the 
revenues obtained by the rates above the 
35 percent figure makes it clear that the 
higher rates have a punitive rather than a 
productive purpose. Moreover, since the 
excessive rates sharply diminish the incen- 
tive to take risks, they punish all of the 
people, not merely the rich. In fact, they 

robably punish the poor much more than 
Pe rich (who can still live well) because 
the poor gain the most proportionately from 
the higher scale of living and the better- 
paying jobs created by costly modern produc- 
tion facilities. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has sent to Congress a proposal under 
which the corporation rates, as well as the 
individual rates, would be gradually reduced 
over a 5-year period to a top rate of 35 
percent. The association proposes a uni- 
form cut in the progressive rates so that 
lower-income taxpayers would share in the 
reduction. The NAM plan is not premised 
upon any savings from the Hoover recom- 
mendations; it is based exclusively upon the 
increased tax revenues expected to flow au- 
tomatically from the of the economy. 
Assuming a continuation of the normal 3 
percent a year growth, NAM says that an- 
nual tax revenues from sources other than 
the rates above 35 percent will grow by 
$12 billion in 5 years, while the cut in Fed- 
eral revenue from @ 35 percent top rate 
would be $10 billion. 

If the NAM plan should be adopted, the 
Hoover savings can be applied elsewhere. 


“WHAT YOU CAN DO 


“(From the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, New York City.) 

“Now, what can you, Mr. and Mrs. America, 
do to persuade the President and the Con- 
gress to adopt the Hoover recommendations? 

“Remember—the bureaucrats have a vest- 
ed interest in creeping socialism. They will 
put up a fierce struggle supported by the 
ADA, CIO-AFL, and those business interests 
who sell to the Government and can be 
bribed into exchanging their belief in pri- 
vate enterprise for the profit they make on 
Government orders. 

“Frank Hanighen’s book, a condensation 
of Hoover Reports, gives you the weapons— 
the facts—with which to combat the bu- 
reaucracy. 

“Build grassroots sentiment by sending 
copies of the book to influential leaders of 
your community. 

“Send copies to strategically placed in- 
dividuals and organizations. Among them: 

“Libraries, city, high school, college. 

“All principals and social science teachers 
in your shools. 

“All social science professors in your local 
college or alma mater. 

“The publisher, editors, and editorial writ- 
ers of your local newspaper. (Deliver the 
books personally and ask for editorial sup- 
port.) 

“All members of the chamber of commerce 
and the junior chamber of commerce. (The 
national junior chamber of commerce organ- 
ization made the earlier Hoover reorganiza- 
tion program its national project.) 

“All members of your own service club and 
the leaders of other service clubs in your 
community. 

“The leaders of civic-minded women’s 
clubs. 

“Trade union leaders. 

“Your business friends throughout the 
Nation. 

“Ask local organizations to pass resolu- 
tions addressed to your Congressman, Sena- 
tors, and the White House. Promote active 
discussion in your clubs. Schedule panel 
discussions on your local radio station, 
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“Doing your part toward achieving the 
adoption of the Hoover program should be 
one of your personal objectives during the 
next 12 months. Do your part and you will 
be a good American citizen.” 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, my Loui- 
siana colleagues and I have the pleasure 
of participating regularly in a filmed tel- 
evision program, Dateline Washington, 
presented every other week as a public 
service to our constituencies by station 
WDSU-TV of New Orleans. 

This is a half hour, unrehearsed dis- 
cussion program, produced and moder- 
ated by Miss Ann Corrick, Washington 
correspondent for WDSU. It alternates 
weekly with a local program, Dateline 
New Orleans, in which WDSU-TV pre- 
sents local personalities in discussions of 
civic and other matters of interest to the 
citizens of the New Orleans area. 

Dateline Washington concentrates on 
national and international issues which 
affect—directly or indirectly—the lives 
of all Americans, with particular em- 
phasis on matters under consideration in 
Congress. 

We invite as our guest a personality ex- 
pert in his field, and devote the half hour 
program to an informal discussion and 
exchange of ideas. In this way, we are 
able to present to the people of south 
Louisiana all sides of an issue, so they 
may form their own opinions on the vital 
issues of our times. 

In the past 2 years, on this program, 
we have presented the up-to-date facts 
on such vital issues as the peacetime uses 
of atomic energy; the state of our na- 
tional defenses; the problems and needs 
of American education; the development 
of the Salk antipolio vaccine program; 
the operation of our foreign policy; the 
extent of narcotic addiction and its 
causes, and timely reviews of the ever- 
changing political situation. Dateline 
Washington has presented interviews 
with such topnotch authorities as U. N. 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge; Admin- 
istrator Theodore Streibert, of the 
United States Information Agency; Maj. 
Gen. Samuel Sturgis, Chief of the Army 
Engineers; Selective Service Director 
Lewis Hershey; Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey; Sir Roger Makins, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador; House Speaker Ray- 
burn; CBS Overseas Correspondent 
Howard K. Smith; and, of course, many 
of our able and informed Democratic and 
Republican Members of House and Sen- 
ate. In order to present an unbiased pic- 
ture of the political situation, we have 
had as our guests both Leonard Hall, Re- 
publican National Committee chairman, 
and Paul Butler, Democratic National 
Committee chairman. Many of these 
programs have made front-page news 
throughout the country. 
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In recognition of the consistently fac- 
tual, timely, and public interest offerings 
of the Dateline Washington series over 
the last 2 years, the Sylvania television 
award panel last November awarded 
Dateline Washington and WDSU-TV a 
special citation for local public service. 

In consonance with the high standards 
maintained by this program, on Sunday, 
April 8, Dateline Washington presented 
a guest and topic of such importance and 
inspiration that I herewith submit the 
transcript of this discussion so others 
may benefit from its content. 

Our guest was Maj. Gen. Melvin Maas, 
former Member of the House from Min- 
nesota, whose brilliant career with the 

‘United States Marine Corps was cut 
short a few years ago when he lost his 
eyesight. General Maas’ account of his 
work as Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped should give heart and 
hope to other disabled persons who have 
every right to work and live with the 
dignity we in this country accord to all 
our citizens. 

The discussion with General Maas fol- 
lows: 

Miss Corrick. Good afternoon. 
WDSU's Washington correspondent, 
Corrick. 

Thirty million American citizens are phys- 
ically disabled in one way or another. Most 
are completely helpless. But an estimated 
2 million disabled persons, if they knew how, 
or if they had the proper training, could be 
gainfully and usefully employed. Congress 
recognized this possibility in 1945, and, 2 
years later, established the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, Through the efforts. of this 
committee many thousands of disabled per- 
sons each year are restored to gainful em- 
ployment. Dateline Washington’s guest to- 
day is the Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee, retired Marine Corps Maj. Gen. Mel- 
vin J. Maas. He fully understands the prob- 
lems of disabled persons, -for, in 1951, 1 year 
before he retired from the Marines, General 
Maas was overtaken with total blindness. 
Although this dropped the curtain on three 
separate careers, for General Maas it opened 
up a new and rewarding challenge for his 
tremendous and unselfish energies. He be- 
came Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped in 1954. 

Last year he was elected national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Veterans. 

General Maas’ first career was in business 

“ back in his native State of Minnesota, where 
he organized his own insurance firm. He 
spent 16 years in Congress as a Republican 
Member of the House from Minnesota, from 
1927 to 1943. However, during that period 
he took time out to pursue another, over- 
lapping career in the Marine Corps, where he 
specialized in marine aviation. He served as 
a private in World War I; as the youngest 
Marine Corps colonel in uniform in World 
War II,-and he put on his uniform again 
in the Korean war to help revise the entire 
Reserve program. 

The general made many friends while he 
was here in Congress, and here with us to- 
day are two who served with him—New Or- 
leans Congressman F. Epwarp Hésert, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Investigat- 
ing Committee, and Hate Boccs, member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Now, the general has been decorated many 
times for his services, and among his medals 
is the Carnegie Silver Medal for heroism, 
and there is quite a story behind that medal, 
It is legend, especially here in Capitol Hill, 
because the battlefield on which that medal 


This is 
Ann 
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was earned was the House of Representatives. 
It was in 1933, was it not, General 

General Maas. No; 1932. 

Miss Corrickx. That a man appeared in the 
House gallery with a loaded revolver and he 

“threatened to shoot up the Congressmen, 
What did you do? 

General Maas. Ann, you mentioned an in- 
cident that has always been embarrassing to 
me, getting this Carnegie medal for it. I 
think I will reveal to you now the truth of 
what actually happened that day. 

Miss Corrick. I wish you would. 

General Maas. This nut in Congress—I 
mean the one up in the gallery—was waving 
this gun around. I did not see him to be- 
gin with. We were having a teller vote and 
I was one of the tellers. All of a sudden 
there was a great deal of confusion and 
everybody left suddenly. 

Then Fiorello LaGuardia grabbed me by 
the arm and said, “Come on, Mel, let’s get 
him,” and with that he pointed up in the 
gallery. That is the first time I saw this 
bird waving this pistol around. 

To get to him, you had to run up the 
aisle, out some swinging doors, around the 
halls and up some marble steps. 

Just as we got to the door, LaGuardia went 
on out and I took one last look over there 
and I saw that this bird put his foot up on 
the rail. I was sure he was going to jump, 
and probably break a leg, so I had nothing 
more heroic in mind that running over and 
‘Jumping on the guy when he was down— 
but when I got under him, the darn fool had 
not jumped. Here I was standing looking 
up at him, and he spotted me and waved 
the gun at me, and he said, “Will you give 
me 20 minutes to make a speech?” 

Give him 20 minutes, I would have given 
him the shirt off my back. I said, “Yes, yes, 
yes, but it is against the rules to speak with 
a gun in the House. Give me the gun and 
you can make your speech.” 

He said, “I will give it to you,” and with 
that he cocked it. It looked like a .75 milli- 
meter cannot about that time. 

The newspapers commented afterward 
how remarkable it was that I disarmed him 
with a smile. It was not a smile—it was a 
darn silly grin. 

Congressman HeserT. What would have 
happened if he had not thrown you the 
gun? 

General Maas. Instead of running for Con- 
gress as I used to, I think I would have run 
from Congress. 

Suddenly he changed his mind and did 
drop the gun to me. As soon as he dropped 
the gun, the cops all jumped out from be- 
hind the seats and grabbed him. - 

Congressman Boccs. Mel, that is quite an 
interesting and very great career you have 
had. Why don't you tell us a little bit 
about the work you are doing now. 

General Maas. Well, Hale, I am actually in 
the most rewarding work that I have ever 
done. I do not mean financially because 
all of us on the President’s Committee serve 
without any compensation of any sort. 
However, I am receiving more compensation 
in the way of gratification, feeling that I 
am making a contribution, more so than I 
have ever felt by doing anything else. 

The work of the President’s Committee is 
educational and informational. We are not 
a Government agency. We have a small 
Federal staff, but the Commitee is made 
up of about 300 organizations representing 
the heart of America. All of the great labor 
unions are members, all of the great em- 
ployer groups like the Association of Manu- 
facturers, and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, are members, all of the vet- 
erans’ groups, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the medical-profession, social work- 
ers, and just dedicated men and women. 

What we are doing is trying to educate 
employers and the labor unions and the 
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general public as to the employability of 
handicapped men and women. 

There are so many people who think that 
just because some of us have a personal 
physical inconvenience we cannot work. 
This is not true at all. We have to overcome 
centuries of prejudice and intolerance and 
discrimination against men and women who 
have a physical handicap. 

It is tremendously heartwarming to see the 
growing increase in-interest and awareness 
and desire to help in this campaign. 

Congressman H&sert. The work which you 
are doing with this committee is very inter- 
esting and, of course, very constructive; but 
what is your feeling about a program which 
would educate people to prevent the acci- 
dents which cause disability? 

General Maas. Eddie, of course that is one 
of the disgraces in this country. However, 
the vast majority of those for whom we have 
to find jobs, strangely enough, are not handi- 
capped by way of industrial accidents. Of 
course, these accidents are deplorable, but 
the vast majority of these handicapped peo- 
ple have become so handicapped by reason 
of illness and disease. 

Congressman HésertT. That is exactly what 
I was hoping you were going to say, Mel. I 
think the work of the President’s Committee 
is quite creditable and laudable and you are 
indeed doing a splendid job with respect to 
rehabilitating these people. 

I think the big problem is, however—and 
I would like your comment on this—is edu- 
cating through research and prevention. As 
I put it the other day in New Orleans when 
I was down there to dedicate the Lighthouse 
for the Blind, we all run to the man who 
has a white stick in his hand, but our great- 
est efforts should be given to preventing him 
from getting the white stick. 

General Maas. Of course, that is true, and 
we are tremendously interested in thése re- 
search programs and their development. If 
the proper job is done in preventive cam- 
paigns—the biggest single number that we 
have are cardiac cases—if we can lick them 
at the beginning, then you would not have 
any need for the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

Congressman HEBERT. What suggestions do 
you have? What program do you have for 
prevention? 

General Maas. I believe a great deal more 
intensified research must be done. Once you 
know how to prevent a disease or cure it, 
then the matter becomes routine. But the 
greatest mass of people who are physically 
handicapped are continuing—actually it is 
about 275,000 a year added to these rolls of 
the seriously physically handicapped. We 
need more research. 

Congressman Boces. It seems to me in your 
work you have two basic problems: One is 
to convince an employer that a handicapped 
person can be a satisfactory employee, and 
the other, it would seem to me, would be 
the psychological problem with the handi- 
capped person himself to convince him that 
he is still a useful member of society and 
can perform gainful employment of some 
kind or another. 

How do you approach those two separate 
problems, the individual problem and then 
the employer problem? 

General Maas. You have identified them. 
They are the big problems. There is a third 
one, too, and that is educating those who are 
nonhandicapped workers to accepting a 
handicapped worker beside them. 

Today there is considerable resistance 
among workers who just do not want handi- 
capped workers working near them for fear 
that the handicapped person will cause an 
accident that will involve the nonhandi- 
capped. Just to dispose of that, we have 
checked all of the records, and as far as we 
could determine throughout the country, we 
have yet to find one single case where a 
handicapped worker has involyed a fellow, 
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worker, so the non-handicapped do not have 
to worry about that. 

The problem of educating the employer is 
our major problem, of course. The other 
problem is a social one, getting the handi- 
capped to find out that there is such a 
thing as opportunity for rehabilitation; that 
they can be given vocational training so 
that they can become self-supporting. Some 
work is being done along those lines, but 
what the Congress has charged cur commit- 
tee with is primarily in the field of educat- 
ing employers and labor unions, because 
there are problems involving labor contracts 
in this matter—educating them as to the 
desirability of giving the handicapped an 
opportunity to work and then convincing 
them that.a well-trained, properly placed 
handicapped worker is not only as good as 
the average but, in most cases, they become 
superior. Being trained in a specialty, they 
become very expert in that specialty. The 
handicapped man or woman who is given a 
job is grateful for it, for one thing, and 
there is much less tendency to switch jobs. 

Miss Corrick. In what fields of endeavor 
are the handicapped people finding places 
today? 

General Maas. Actually, everywhere. There 
isn’t any kind of a job today in this country 
that is not being performed by some kind of 
a handicapped person. 

Miss Corrick. Mostly in industry? 

General Maas. I would say the preponder- 
ance of the absorption of the physically han- 
dicapped has been so far in industry. In 
fact, we are quite concerned at the failure 
of the professions to accept them. I am 
thinking particularly now of the blind. 
With the critical teacher shortage in this 
country, there aré hundreds of blind men 
and women who are qualified education- 
ally and by temperament to teach—and yet 
through prejudice they cannot get jobs as 
teachers. Yet, there are many very fine 
blind teachers, not only in the colleges but 
in the secondary schools and even in the 
primary schools. 

Congressman Heésert. I think the figures 
show in this country today thére are some 
314,000 blind people. In referring to the 
blind, Mel—and I know you are not sensi- 
tive about your affliction at all, and I think 
you and I both know that—I think it would 
be most interesting and most informative 
and certainly most inspirational if you would 
take a moment to tell us exactly what your 
reaction was when you went blind. I knew 
you and served with you when you had good 
eyesight, and I have known you for the years 
that you have been blind. It intrigued me as 
I am sure it intrigued those of the audi- 
ence who watched you light that cigar just 
now; and what you told us before the pro- 
gram about the book you’re writing called 

*“How to Eat Soup With a Fork.” To me, it 

fs an inspiration. Just what did you do 
after you went blind and how did you re- 
habilitate yourself? 

General Maas. I was in the hospital at 
the time it happened for an entirely different 
thing. I had developed violent stomach 
pains which turned out to be an ulcer, and 
it was while I was being treated for the ulcer 
that my eyesight failed. Failed in one eye 
within a week and in the left eye within a 
couple of months, but it failed quite rapidly. 

When the doctors gave me the verdict that 
I was going to be blind and it was going to 
be permanent blindness, actually for the 
first couple of days I wanted to die. I con- 
ceived of myself as fust a blind, helpless old 
man. About the second morning I was lying 
in bed in a cold sweat. I could still see. I 
got up and went into the bathroom, took 
my shower, shaved, and dressed, keeping 
my eyes Closed the entire time, and I sud- 
denly realized that it was not going to be 
as bad as I thought. I could do normal 
things. 

Then actually, Eddie, from then on, I was 
60 busy that I never had time to think of it 
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again. I was handling liaison with the Con- 
gress at the time and handling this Reserve 
legislation that we had up and they were 
sending people out from the Pentagon to 
see me, and you Congressmen were calling 
me and sending your secretaries up, so I had 
them put in a telephone next to my bed, and 
from then on I continued to carry on on 
the telephone 8 or 9 hours a day. Then I 
was sent to rehabilitation. I think learning 
about rehabilitation very early, before I was 
totally blind, was a tremendous lift. I 
learned that I could go to Hines, Ill.——- 

Congressman Héserr. I would like for you 
to develop that point just a bit because I 
think that must be one of the secrets of 
this whole program—your own rehabilitation 
and how you apply it to other people in your 
work today. 

General Maas. When I learned that I was 
going to be able to be trained to get about 
pretty much normally, and that I would 
Iearn to substitute a cane for eyesight for 
traveling, that I was going to learn typing 
so that I could communicate written mes- 
sages to other people, and I would learn 
Braille, it was a tremendous lift to me. 

When I got to the rehabilitation center I 
found how practical all of these solutions 
were—in fact, they had a slogan to the effect 
that when you finished this course you could 
do anything that you did before except drive 

»a car. I made suckers out of them on that, 
because I drove a car. 

Congressman Hésert. A lot of people are 
driving now who think they can see. 

General Maas. In fact, it was a whole new 
challenge to me. 

You mentioned how I lit a cigar. I was 
getting quite frustrated. You know, being 
an old Congressman, I have to smoke my 
cigars. I was so frustrated that I was about 
to quit smoking. I took a match and just 
drove it up into the bottom of the cigar and 
struck it. It lit, but I had to laugh at myself 
because I had to smoke the wood. Then I 
got to experimenting and found that by 
holding a match underneath I could make it 
work every time. 

In developing those things like dialing a 
telephone, I learned that if I put a little 
adhesive tape on the fifth dial of the tele- 
phone, then I could count very fast because 
I had four places to count from. I will bet 
you that I can dial a telephone faster than 
you can or anybody else with eyesight, be- 
cause I do not have to waste time looking 
at the numbers. 

Congressman H&serT. With my eyesight, I 
cannct dial a phone at all, as you well know. 
I am in the same position. 

The reason I had a personal interest in ask- 
ing you about these things was that I hope 
when the day comes when I am in the same 
position, I will have the courage to be as 
brave as you. 

General Maas. Eppre, it isn’t that. You 
have great vitality and you will carry on. 

I found, in fact, that I am able to travel 
more extensively now than when I had good 
eyesight. Last year, I traveled 150,000 miles 
and I do all of my traveling alone. 

Congressman Hésert. You went to New 
Orleans alone last year to make the Novem- 
ber 1ith address. : 

General Maas. I have no difficulty getting 
around. With radio and the wonderful 
“talking books” that Congress provides for 
the blind, I am doing more reading now 
and better reading than I did when I had 
sight. 

For instance, I get the Reader's Digest each 
month on these “talking books.” 

Congressman Hé&sert. Is that a Braille 
book? , 

General Maas. No, a “talking book” con- 
sists of long-playing records. They have 
marvelous voices. They get the best actors 
and actresses and radio personalities, and 


they read books. Right now, I am reading - 


The Robe on “talking books.”” The Govern- 
ment, through the Library of Congress, will 
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furnish any of these “talking books” to a 
blind person. They do not have to be a vet- 
eran. They will also furnish the recording 
machine for playing these records. They 
lend it to them for life and then these long- 
playing records are put in fiber cases and 
they are mailed to the blind person, the regu- 
lar catalog, without cost. When the blind 
person has read the book, he gives it back to 
the Post Office Department and the books are 
mailed back to the Library of Congress. It 
is like a circulating library. 

Congressman HE&seErT. Exactly what is the 
procedure for receiving those “talking books,” 
Mel? I think that is most interesting to 
blind people. Of course, they can write to 
their Congressmen, I know, but let us tell 
them how to get the books themselves. 

General Maas. All they have to do is get a 
doctor's certificate that they are totally blind 
or ynable to read. With just that certificate 
they can write to the Library of Congress or, 
in fact, they can get the information through 
their local library in most cases. Otherwise, 
they can write directly to the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. 

Congressman Boccs. What do you do at 
these meetings you attend all of the time? 

General Maas. Talk about the problems of 
hiring the handicapped and cite to them 
cases of employers who have hired the handi- 
capped and what good employees they are. 
The most enthusiastic supporters of this 
program are the employers who have hired 
some handicapped people. They are good 
workers and they are not troublemakers. 
They have fewer accidents and their safety 
record is high. Their absenteeism is perhaps 
even a little less than the average worker. 

Congressman Boccs.I am certain that 
you must have the figures, but it seems to 
me that there must be a tremendous gap 
in the situation where you have a handi- 
capped person who can earn a gainful liv- 
ing or a handicapped person who is depend- 
ent either upon his family or the State or 
the Government in some capacity. What 
is the difference? 

General Maas. I am awfully glad you asked 
that, because it is quite dramatic. 

The average throughout the Nation—and 
this will vary in different States and differ- 
ent cities—for maintaining a person on wel- 
fare is about $1,500 a year. That goes on 
forever as long as you are maintaining that 
person. The average cost for rehabilita- 
tion, however, is about $600, and that is a 
one-shot expenditure. So take a $1,500 
welfare person, give him rehabilitation and 
get him on the job, and you have not only 
saved the $1,500 but you have started re- 
ceiving taxes from such an individual be- 
cause these rehabilitated persons, both men 
and women who are on the job, very soon 
become themselves taxpayers. 

Last year alone the men and women who 
became rehabilitated and were placed on 
jobs in the aggregate earned $115 million 
and paid somewhere between $9 million to 
$15 million in taxes. Whereas, the year 
before they had been costing the country 
nearly $50 million. 

Congressman Boccs. That is remarkable. 

Congressman HeEpertT. Mel, in your pro- 
gram to educate people, it has been called 
to my attention that you hold annual essay 
contests. I have here the list of youngsters 
in Louisiana who won this year’s contests: 

First place: Sally Bett Grace, 304 South 
Holly Street, Hammond, La.: Southeastern 
High School. 

Second place: Caroline Gayle Morgan, 
route 4, Joor Road, Baton Rouge, La., Cen- 
tral High. 

Third place: Marie Massimini, 2130 Jena 
Street, New Orleans, Fortier Senior High. 

Fourth place: Urline Andoni, 8335 Birch 
Street, New Orleans, Redemptorist High. 

Fifth place: A tie by Juanita Matherne, 
1508 Riviera Drive, New Orleans, Holy Angels 
Academy, and Charles Barry Hillebrandt, 
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1920 Second Street, Lake Charles, La., Lake 
Charles High School. 

What were those essays? ° 

General Maas. It is a wonderful program, 
Eppte. We sponsor nationally—and, inci- 
dentally, the DAV, which Ann mentioned, 
of which I am national commander, has 
put up the money for the essay winners. 
The first prize is $1,000, and they pay the 
expenses of the five winners to Washington 
to have their prizes presented to them at 
our annual meeting. It is a wonderful proj- 
ect because these youngsters write on some 
phase of the handicapped. We set the sub- 
ject each year. Of course, it is the first 
time they have thought much about it, 
and they take it home and discuss it with 
their parents. Well, it is the first time that 
most of the parents have even thought about 
the problem or knew that there was such 
a problem. It also gives these kids a lot 
more confidence in knowing that if any- 
thing should happen to them, they can 
be taken care of. They have now learned 
that life will not be a blank for them. They 
have learned that the blind, the crippled, 
the amputees, can lead a perfectly normal 
life. As each generation comes along, they 
are learning more and more about it. They 
are going to be the employers and the em- 
ployees of the future, so we feel that it is 
a most wonderful project. 

Congressman Bocecs. Mel, is there some co- 
ordination in your work with the other pro- 
grams like the program for retarded chil- 
dren, and that sort of thing? - 

General Maas. We are not in the mental 
deficiency side of it, because we are char- 
tered only for the physically handicapped. 

I think that will come along in time. 
We are paving the way. 

As we open up opportunities for the physi- 
cally handicapped and educate the country 
to the acceptance of the physically handi- 
capped, we feel it will open the path for the 
rehabilitated and retarded person. 

Congressman Boces. In conjunction with 
the rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped, the Lousiana State Unemployment 
Service has a special division for the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. 

Congressman HEBERT. I think they all do. 

General Maas. Every State now does; in 
fact, in every local employment office there 
will be a specialist on the problems of plac- 
ing the handicapped. 

* Congressman H&sertT. In New Orleans, they 
go one step further, Hale, and I am sure you 
are familiar with this. I think they call it 
the Good Will Industries. 

Stella Hanlon is the head of it down there. 

Congressman Boces. They have that in all 
the States? 

General Maas. That is international. 

Congressman SBoces. And then they give 
the physically handicapped employment and 
very gainful employment. 

Congressman H&sert. That is a fine thing; 
it is operated everywhere. That is a private 
operation. 

Miss Corrick. The general was conored 
recently by the Good Will Industries. 

General Maas. Yes, I was very proud to 
receive their international achievement 
award. 

Congressman Hésert. That is another de- 
served honor. 

Miss Corrick. General, in your travels, you 
go overseas quite frequently, and I wondered 
if you could tell us what countries overseas 
are doing for their handicapped people. 

General Maas. There are some programs, 
but they are nowhere near what we do. We 
are beginning to stimulate them and it is 
giving them quite a lift and quite a challenge. 

I have been particularly interested in Asian 
and African couutries where traditionally 
nothing was ever done for handicapped peo- 
ple. They were ashamed of handicapped peo- 
ple, and yet they have great numbers of 
them because of malnutrition, disease, and 
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illness. Our program is giving them a tre- 
mendous lift. 

Incidentally, an entirely new and different 
concept of America has been brought to their 
attention which is quite the contrary to the 
concept they were getting from Communist 
propaganda. 

I attended these international conferences 
on rehabilitation of the World Veterans 
Federation. We now have 30 nations in it. 
I talked with delegates from Thailand, Cey- 
lon, Pakistan, Indonesia, India, Nigeria, 
Israel, and Egypt, and they are tremendously 
impressed with what we are doing for dur 
handicapped. When they learn that these 
great volunteer teams like the President’s 
Committee and Governors’ Committee take 
the cripples, as they call them, and give them 
medical restoration, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and then actually get them jobs—to 
them, that is almost unbelievable. It is hav- 
ing a tremendous impact upon them. 

I have had so many of them tell me, “Well, 
General, if your people think so much of the 
dignity of the individual that you take your 
cripples and restore them so that they can 
have dignity, then we believe that you are 
decent people and the Communists have 
been lying to us. The Communists have 
said that you are nothing but money-mad 
dollar-grabbing people. But those kinds of 
people do not worry about the dignity of 
individuals. So, jf they have been lying to 
us about that, maybe they are lying to us 
about a lot of other things.” So you see 
this program is having a very wonderful im- 
pact on the rest of the world. 

Miss Corrick. In helping to combat Com- 
munist propaganda against us? 

General Maas. Yes. 

The one thing that these Asians and 
Africans want after centuries of suppression 
and colonization is not the Communjst 
thinking of just more money and better 
clothing and more housing. 

Miss Corrick. I am awfully sorry, General 
Maas, but the clock is running out on us, 
and we must stop. 

Thank you so much for being here on Date- 
line Washington, General Melvin Maas, with 
Congressman Hate Boces and FP. Epwarp 
HEBERT. 

This is Ann Corrick. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, fluori- 
dation of public drinking water is one of 
the most controversial issues now before 
the public. Various official groups, such 
as the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and the American Dental Associa- 
tion, advocate fluoridation. On the 
other hand, a large and increasing num- 
ber of doctors, dentists, biochemists, 
nutritionists, and city water commis- 
sioners strongly oppose it. 

Testimony before the House Commit- 
tee to Investigate the Use of Chemicals 
in Foods and Cosmetics, of which I was 
chairman during the 81st and 82d Con- 
gresses, first alerted public attention to 
the possible dangers of flouridation. In- 
terest has continued to grow and today, 
some 4 years after the conclusion of the 
investigation, I still constantly receive 
requests from people all over the country 
for material on the subject. 
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New York City is now considering the 
possibility of fluoridation. As a public 
service, in order to fully inform its read- 
ers of all sides of the question, the Long 
Island Star-Journal recently published 
a series of articles entitled, “Fluorida- 
tion: Menace or Blessing?” I believe 
that Lois Benjamin, the author of the 
series, has done an excellent job of re- 
porting. - The articles are objective, dis- 
passionate, and informative. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the country- 
wide interest in this, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the first of Miss Benjamin’s reports: 

{From the Long Island Star-Journal of 

February 27, 1956] 
FLUORIDATION: MENACE OR BLESSING?—WaAR 
ON TOOTH DEcAY MEETS HEAvy Opposi- 
TION 
(By Lois Benjamin) 

With all the stops pulled out on the water 
fluoridation issue, the public uproar may 
break. all of New York’s existing records for 
sheer volume. 

The hullabaloo has swelled in recent weeks 
with daily outbursts by religious groups, 
civic associations, and individuals condemn- 
ing the idea of mass medication through 


. municipal water supply. 


And the program’s supporters, once con- 
fident of its ready acceptance, now must 
face the possibility that fluoridation will 
be put to the test of a referendum—and 
that it may be rejected. 

The fluoridationists are dazed by the turn 
of events. They entered the arena armed 
with an impressive set of scientific data, 
and accompanied by an impressive roster of 
revered medical and dental allies. They all 
had endorsed fluoridation as a major step 
toward the conquest of tooth decay. 

The still-pending resolution before the 
city council, introduced in August 1954 
urges that all community water supplies 
in New York City be treated with a fluo- 
ride-containing compound in the proportion 
of 1 part of fluoride to every 1 million parts 
of water. 

Since 1951, New York’s Board of Health 
has made 3 exhaustive studies of the history 
of fluorides, and submitted 3 lengthy reports 
to the mayor. Each time, its recommenda- 
tion to fiuoridate was wholehearted. 

The latest report, submitted to Mayor 
Wagner last October, declared unequivocally 
that “the overwhelming weight of compe- 
tent scientific opinion * * * is that water 
fluoridation is an effective, safe, practical, 
and much-needed public. health measure.” 

All four of these claims have been chal- 
lenged, and each has been defended. The 
swords continue to cross. ~ 

What fioridation promises is a startling 
statistic: If the water supply is treated in 
the recommended proposition, children will 
suffer nearly two-thirds less tooth decay. 
The promise has been made by such groups as 
the United States Public Health Service, the 
American Dental Association, and the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

To prove it to the skeptics, a 10-year expe- 
riment was set up in 1945 in the neighboring 
upstate towns of Kingston and Newburgh, 
as well as similar tests in Michigan and On- 
tario, Canada. 

In the New York experiment, Newburgh’s 
water supply was fluoridated; Kingston’s was 
fiuorine-free. After the decade of clinical 
examinations and dental studies of 100 chil- 
dren in each town, it was found that: 

Newburgh’s 6- to 10-year-olds have 60.3 
percent fewer decayed permanent teeth than 
the same group in Kingston. 

Not one first permanent molar was lost 
among the Newburgh children. In King- 
ston, 6.5 percent of the 9- and 10-year-olds 
had to have these teeth pulled because of 
decay. 
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Almost four times as many Newburgh chil- 
dren had no cavities at all in their baby 
teeth. 

Newburgh also provided the fluoridation- 
ists with an answer to the widespread charge 
that fluoridated water causes “mottled 
enamel”—disfiguring scars on the teeth. 
The verdict of the Newburgh research staff 
was that no mottled enamel could be ob- 
served on the teeth of any child in the group. 

Fluoridation’s foes have held that even if 
the procedure helps cut eavities in children’s 
teeth, the adult: population would be forced 
to drink and pay for medicated water which 
holds no benefits for them. 

But fluoridation’s champions point to the 
study in Colorado Springs and Boulder City, 
Colo., where adults up to the age of 45 were 
observed. Boulder City’s water is almost 
free of fiuoride; Colorado Springs’ water has 
a natural level of 2.6 parts per million. 

Scientists found 60 percent less adult tooth 
decay in Colorado Springs. Boulder City’s 
residents had lost 3 to 4 times as many teeth 
due to decay. 

The safety of fluoridated water has been 
assured by the same respected medical 
groups. That fluorine in pure form is poison- 
ous is true. That it is harmless in a com- 
pound at the recommended level is equally 
true. Fluoride, say the board of health, the 
city’s, and the Nation’s medical societies, 
is a normal substance in the body, and is 
contained in many of the foods eaten daily, 
notably fish and seafood. In general, ex- 
cesses of fluorides consumed will be stored 
in bones and teeth and not in the organs or 
soft tissues. 

The fluoride found naturally in food and 
the fluoride added to water in the experi- 
mental towns are identical in their chemical 
action and in their effects on human beings, 
the experts maintain. 

The term “rat poison” has been used by 
antifiluoridationists as scare propaganda, be- 
cause sodium fluoride is used as an insecti- 
cide base. 

The fact is that it would take a single dose 
of 400 gallons of 1 part per million fluori- 
dated water to kill a person. The board of 
health calls the margin of safety enormous. 

The Newburgh-Kingston_ project revealed 
no physical effects, good or bad, except for 
the dental benefits traceable to the fiuori- 
dated water. Populations which have drunk 
fluoridated waters over long periods have 
shown no increase in diabetes, kidney ail- 
ments, heart trouble, or any other malady. 

As for the practicality of the project, esti- 
mates have been made in New York which 
~ indicate that the means of fluoridation 
would cost only $450,000 to install. Yearly 
maintenance would involve about 9 cents 
per capita. 

The automatic action of fluoridated water 
has been termed a far more dependable 
weapon against decay than the unpredictable 
controls of diet, toothbrushing, or expen- 
sive individual fluoride treatments, 

Whether fluoridation is a necessary step 
can only be answered by the fact that dental 
decay is 1 of the Nation’s 2 most prevalent 
diseases. (The second is the common cold.) 
New Yorkers develop 7 million cavities a 
year, and pay $100 million in dental bills to 
repair the damages. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, pro- 
ponents of fluoridation of public drink- 
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ing water often claim that opposition 
comes only from crackpots. This is not 
true, as Lois Benjamin points out in the 
following article, which I include under 
leave to extend my remarks: 


[From the Long Island Star-Journal of 
February 28, 1956] 


FLUORIDATIONS MENACE OR BLESSING?—Ex- 
TREMISTS’ HYSTERIA HAMPERS CAMPAIGN BY 
SER10Us OPPONENTS 


(By Lois Benjamin) 


An unusual trio of voices today is com- 
bined in a single, urgent chorus against 
fluoridation. 

These are the three: A reputable band of 
doctors and biochemists who question the 
experimental records; the Government ethics 
group, which warns against playing doctor to 
unwilling patients, and the hard core of 
fanatics, who see it all as a vicious con- 
spiracy to poison the population. 

Unfortunately, the strident din of the 
scaremongers, some of whom have called the 
measure a “Communist plot to brainwash 
the country by doctoring the water,” has 
drowned out the serious dissenters. 

As a result, most opposition to fluorida- 
tion has been dismissed as misinformed hys- 
teria. 

There is much more to the story. 

Seven days of public hearings before a 
congressional committee in 1952 brought 18 
professional witnesses to Washington to 
give the pros and cons of water fluoridation. 
The committee, headed by™~ Congressman 
JaMEs J. DeLaney, of Astoria, compiled a 
report after all the evidence was in. That 
report urged caution. 

The views recorded at the hearings were 
those of highly trained biochemists, nutri- 
tionists, denists, and health officials, all of 
whom had worked with and studied the 
effects of fluoridation. 

Several questions were raised then which 
have not yet been answered in all the pam- 
phlets, reports, and circulars that have been 
published on the subject. 

One of the most important of these was 
posed by Dr. Robert S. Harris, a biochemist 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He pointed out that since fluorine 
only reduces the incidence of tooth decay, 
and does not prevent it entirely, fluorine 
may not be the answer to the decay problem. 

As for fluorine deficiency being the cause 
of the problem, as has been claimed, Dr. 
Harris cited evidence that cavities have been 
both produced and prevented by many chem- 
ical and biochemical methods other than 
the addition of subtraction of fluorine from 
the diet. 

All fluoridation experts, including the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Delaney 
committee, concede that fluorine is poison- 
ous if taken in large amounts. 

The controversy, therefore, concerns the 
physical effects of fluorides in water at the 
recommended level of one part per million. 

The profiuoridationists say these effects 
are negligible. The antis take exception to 
this claim. 

For one thing, it was asked, have the 10- 
year experiments in Newburgh-Kingston, 
Brantford, Ontario, and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
given us any information about the long- 
range effects of drinking fluoridated water? 
The children observed in these pilot groups, 
it was cited, make up only a small part of 
the population, and even they have not been 
observed long enough to prove the treatment 
harmless. 

One of the dangers of fluoridation, ad- 
mitted even by its strongest supporters, is 
that of “mottled enamel,” which has been 
observed even where fluorides in the water 
are at relatively low levels. 

The testimony of Dr. Margaret Cammack 
Smith, head of the nutrition department of 
the University of Arizona, involved her ex- 
perimental research with fluoridated water 
and mottling, 
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Dr. Smith, who praised the United States 
Public Health Service findings as to the re- 
duction of cavities through water fluorida- 
tion, nevertheless, declared herself opposed 
to the procedure. 

Dental fluorosis, the technical term for 
disfiguring scars on tooth enamel, was found 
on the teeth of people in Arizona where the 
fluorine content is only .9 parts per million— 
lower than the recommended level for New 
York. 

A partial explanation can be found in the 
fact that more water is consumed in Ari- 
zona’s desert climate than in temperate New 
York, but even so, the margin is far from 
comfortable. . 

Even so-called mild mottling changes the 
smooth, glossy, creamy whiteness of normal 
teeth to a dull, unglazed surface with irregu- 
lar chalky white patches. 

In so-called moderate cases, the patches 
may absorb brown stain. In severe cases, the 
surface of the enamel is pitted and corroded. 
It was predicted that some mottling would 
occur on the teeth of the 10 to 12 percent of 
those who used fluoridated water. 

There is no known method of treating or 
disguising mottled teeth. 

Only partial protection against tooth de- 
cay, therefore, has been assured by fluorida- 
tion, “at the possible risk of damage of the 
teeth which is irreparable,” Dr. Smith ad- 
vised. 

Other issues raised were: What are the ef- 
fects of fluorides on persons with kidney dis- 
orders, who may store more than a safe 
quantity of fluoride? 

What about people who have abnormally 
low tolerance to fluorine? 

What are the differences in amount of 
water consumed, and what effect would 
greater consumption have on the safety ceil- 
ing of fluoride absorption? 

The Delaney report stated that “a sufficient 
number of unanswered questions concerning 
the safety” of the program exists as to call 
for “a conservative attitude.” 

If a mistake is to be made concerning wa- 
ter fluoridation, the committee advised, “it 
is preferable to err on the side of cautidén.” 

Councilman Eric J. Treulich, of Richmond 
Hill, who introduced the original fluoridation 
resolution in the city council, withdrew it 
after reading the Delaney records. Treulich 
is one of those who question the ethics of 
fluoridating public water. He asks: “Is any 
city government justified in forcing people to 
drink it if they don’t want it?” 

Treulich declares he does not consider 
all the objections to fluoridation valid ob- 
jections, but even if they are invalid, he 
feels they cannot be blithely overruled. 

It has been countered that smallpox vac- 
cinations, pasteurized milk, and chlorinated 
water are tolerated by many whose vehe- 
ment criticisms were overruled for the sake 
of public welfare. 

Treulich maintains that in the case of 
water fluoridation, there is no such danger of 
epidemic, contraction of fatal disease, or 
spread of germs. 

“Fluorides are not necessary to make the 
water safe,” he declared, and therefore there 
is a moral question involved, which must 
be answered. 

Another active voice raised against fluori- 
dation is that of the religious groups, 
among them the Christian Scientists, who 
object to medicine in any form. 

Some food purist cults also belong in this 
category, as they also oppose altering any 
natural substance. They have called fiuori- 
dation “unconstitutional,” but have had no 
success in courtroom attempts to defeat it 
on this ground. 

Tronically, the work of the fanatics, most 
of which is based on bald fiction and fright- 
ening slogans, has been the most successful 
weapon against fluoridation in every com- 
munity where the measure has met defeat. 

Typical was the pamphlets put out by a 
Seattle, Wash., antifluoridation faction, de- 
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picting a skull-and-crossbones symbol, la- 


beled “poison,” and underlined by the ques- 


tion, “Do you want to drink this?” 5 

Similarly, in Northampton, Mass., news- 
paper advertisements shouted that “fluori- 
dation could play into the hands of our 
enemies. America is too big to be conquered 
by invasion, but with fluoridation machines 
at the reservoirs, the population * “ * 
could easily be wiped out or made non- 
resistant. 

But despite the meaningless catchwords 
of the fear faction, a good case against fluori- 
dation can be built up by its responsible 
opponents. Whether experimental data an- 
swers that case beyond a reasonable doubt 
is the decision New York must make. The 
jury is still out. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
gineering difficulties involved in setting 
up a safe system for fluoridating drink- 
ing water are not generally realized. 
The following article, which I include 
under leave to extend, outlines the haz- 
ards and difficulties which would be faced 
by New York City in such an operation: 
[From the Long Island Star-Journal of 

February 29, 1956] 
Sare FLUORIDATION OF DRINKING WATER JUST 
ImpossIBLE HERE, ENGINEERS SAY 
(By Lois Benjamin) 

Whether fluoridation of drinking water 
gives children stronger teeth, or whether it 
constitutes a grave risk to public health may 
be an academic question after all, as far as 
New York City is concerned. 

Behind all the medical argument pro and 
con, lies a stubborn question of whether the 
thing can be done at all in a water supply 
system as large and as complex as New York’s. 

Through all the tumult and shouting, the 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 





' tricity has remained staunchly opposed to 


the idea. Through two city administrations, 
it has warned that the project is imprac- 
ticable. 

New York City’s water originates at points 
up to 125 miles away from the city. In the 
city, there are more than 6,000 miles of 
streets. In every street, there is a water 
main, and in addition to the more than 6,000 
miles of pipeline in the streets, there are 
the lines running into every building to lit- 
erally millions of water taps. 

The recommended amount of fluoride is 
one part in a million. More than that is 
definitely dangerous. Engineers insist that 
to attempt to maintain so delicate a balance 
throughout a water system so far extended 
and so complex is virtually impossible. 

Water Commissioner Arthur Ford of Ja- 
maica Estates, who succeeded Dominick 
Paduano of South Ozone Park in the post, 
has refrained from stating his views since 
Mayor Wagner declared several weeks ago 
that he favored the fluoridation project. 

But Ford’s position, along with that of 
ex-Commissioner Paduano, was made abun- 
dantly clear long ago in several reports to the 
mayor. 

Paduano still maintains a vital interest in 
the smooth flow of New York City’s water. 
He spoke today of the peculiar problem 
which makes fiuoridation in New York so 
cumbersome and unpredictabie. 
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The point closest to New York where the 
feeding equipment would be installed, Pad- 
uano said, is Hillview Reservoir in Yonkers, 
just north of the Bronx. Hillview is the last 
of three stops made by the water after it 
leaves Schoharie Reservoir, which is 125 miles 
to the north. The middle st:..ions are Asho- 
kan and Kensico. 

No other city handles a volume of water 
equal to that which rushes through that 
125-mile journey, Paduano stated. New York 
disposes of 1,135,000,000 gallons a day. 

The possibility of mechanical or human 
failure somewhere along that route, with 
such 4 volume, is unavoidable. With a po- 
tentially toxic chernical compound involved, 
Paduano said, the possibility becomes a 
dangerqus risk. 

It would be virtually impossible to prevent 
concentration of fluoride in some spots, and 
a ee ear deficiency in others, Paduano 
said. 

This can be vividly illustrated by the action 
of chlorinated water, Paduano pointed out. 
After the chlorine is fed into the water at 
Hillview the first group of homes to be sup- 
plied is in the Bronx. There have been fre- 
quent complaints by Bronx residents that 
concentrated amounts of chlorine can be 
detected in their water. The chemical, at 
these times, has not settled thoroughly in 
the system during the brief trip from Hill- 
view to the Bronx outlets. 

If chlorine can thus be tasted and smelled 
by Bronx water drinkers, what would hap- 
pen with fluoride where the danger of 
mottled teeth occur at a level not much 
higher than the allegedly “safe” propor- 
tion?” 

As for the engineering task, the “simple 
and economical” installation of fluoridating 
equipment pointed to proudly by the pro- 
gram’s advocates is “not as simple as it 
looks,” according to Paduano. 

Delicate adjustments must apparently be 
made in the system to cope with even slight 
fluctuations in the supply of water. Sample 
tests and checks must be made constantly to 
protect the consumers against any possible 
surplus of the chemical. When dealing with 
so precise ratio as 1 ppm, no mistakes can 
be made. 

With all due respect to New York’s capable 
body of engineers, Paduano said “it would 
be quite an undertaking.” 

The former commissioner, who served 25 
years with the department, added his voice 
to those who question the safety of the 
1 ppm fluoride level. 

The rate of consumption among water 
drinkers of various ages, occupations, and 
states of health in various seasons, is so 
markedly different, he emphasized, that a 
single “safety” level is impossible to deter- 
mine. 

“Considerable medical evidence,” he added 
“contradicts the claim that one part per 
million of fluoride is a safe proportion in 
any case.” Even if the solution could be 
guaranteed constant, and even if everyone’s 
water intake could be guaranteed identical, 
the susceptibility to fluorosis varies widely, 
and there would be no way of forewarning 
@ person with low fluorine tolerance.” 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, pro- 





ponents of fluoridation of public drinking 


water often claim that the process is in- 
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expensive. That may be true in some 
instances, but costs vary according to the 
size of the community and the engineer- 
ing problems involved. The following 
article, which I include, points out cer- 
tain expenses which many residents of 
New York City would have to absorb if 
their drinking water were fluoridated. 


[From the Long Island Star-Journal of 
March 1, 1956] 


WaTER COMPANIES SEE RATE RISE Ir City 
INSISTS ON FLUORIDATION 


(By Lois Benjamin) 


Apart from the thorny engineering prob- 
lems New York must tackle—if the city de- 
cides to fluoridate its water—a separate set of 
difficulties exists in Queens, where there are 
two private water companies. 

The two companies are the Jamaica Water 
Supply Co. and the New York Water Service 
Corp. Between them they serve half a mil- 
lion Queens residents. The 58 million gal- 
lons of water which they distribute daily is 
no part of the city’s water distribution sys- 
tem. They bill their customers directly at 
rates fixed by the public service commission. 

On the public heaith aspect of fluoridation 
neither company takes any stand. 

“That is not a question for us to decide,” 
Cyril B. Myers, administrative vice president, 
of New York Water Service, said today. 

But both companies want their customers 
to know the special hazards and expenses in- 
volved in any plan to fluoridate the water. 

If the city orders them to fluoridate, Myers 
explained, the city must expect to shoulder 
the responsibility for any injuries claimed 
by their 130,000 customers. 

Since neither the New York Water Serv- 
ice nor the Jamaica Water Supply Co. would 
fluoridate voluntarily, the city also would 
have to make up the cost of the process by 
granting them a raise in rates. 

This would mean a substantial bite on 
their customers, because fluoridating these 
private water systems is far more costly than 
treating a municipal supply. 

Jamaica Water Supply, the larger of the 
two firms, pumps water out of 70 wells, 
and would require fluoride “feeding” equip- 
ment at each station. There is no central 
point where all the water for its customers 
could be treated at once. 

According to Mrs. Helen G. Fooner, a 
spokesman for the company, both the cost 
and the method present great problems. 

In 1954, the company had a preliminary 
study made at the city’s request. The cost 
to fluoridate their system, which encompas- 
ses 40 square miles in eastern Queens and 
western Nassau, was estimated for two types 
of fluoride compound—the liquid (hydro- 
fluosilicic acid) and the powder (sodium 
fiuoride). 

According to Mrs. Fooner, the cost of 
equipment for the liquid compound would be 
lower—about $100,000 for the initial invest- 
ment, and $100,000 a year for operation. The 
company would have to add personnel to 
conduct minute and frequent sampling tests 
at each well, to insure the safety, of the 
solution. All the wells connect directly into 
the distribution system at points very close 
to the consumers’ homes. 

If the sodium fluoride compound is de- 
cided upon by the city, the Jamaica Water 
Supply Co. would have to invest about 
$546,000—more than the estimated price of 
equipment for all of New York. 

Mrs. Fooner explained that the feeders for 
sodium fluoride were larger and more ex- 
pensive than those used for the liquid com- 
pound. She also said that these feeders 
could not be installed in the company’s 
existing well stations. 

This would necessitate the construction 
of special dust-proof buildings and protec- 
tive equipment for the employees who mixed 
the solution. The annua maintenance for 
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this equipment would come to about 
$100,000. 

Mrs. Fooner emphasizes the fact that these 
estimates were rough, and that the amount 
might be greater or less. The unchangeable 
fact, however, was that the customers would 
have to foot the bill, regardless of how stag- 
gering it might become, because it would 
be met by an increase in their quarterly 
rates. 

Families supplied by the New York Water 
Service might have an easier financial bur- 
den, as that firm maintains only 13 well 
stations. On the other hand, the cost would 
be shared by fewer customers than in the 
case of the Jamaica Co. 

The New York Water Service has not 
yet undertaken an engineering estimate. 
Myers indicated it would not do so unless 
the city reached a decision to fluoridate, and 
then issued a direct order to the company. 

The position of the department of water 
supply has been that these private firms 
would be saddled with an even more difficult 
problem with several stations than the city 
has with only one or two. 

Furthermore, it is argued, when the points 
of treatment are so close to the homes of 
consumers, the dangers of mechanical fail- 
ure and human error are also increased. 
There would be no way of stopping any 
mistakes before the water reached the drink- 
ing glass, with the possible ill effects of too 
much fluoride compound. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
question properly may be raised as to 
whether fluoridating public drinking 
water is the best way to make available 
the tooth-decay-resistant action of fluo- 
rine. The following article, which I in- 
clude under leave to extend my remarks, 
shows how it can be given in six other 
ways: 

[From the Long Island Star-Journal of 
March 2, 1956] 
DrInNKING Water Is Not THE ONLY MEANS— 

Frvorme Can Be GIveN Six DIFFERENT 

Ways 





(By Lois Benjamin) 

If New Yorkers don’t want—or can't have— 
fluoridated water, how else can they put fluo- 
ride to work for children’s teeth? 

There are at least half a dozen ways, say 
the experts, in which the controversial ““won- 
der” chemical can be made available without 
putting it in the drinking water. 

Despite the claim that fluoridating public 
water supplies is the cheaper, best, and 
easiest method of cutting down dental decay, 
fluoride has been successfully rubbed on 
teeth, put in toothpaste, pills, and milk, and 
mixed with bottled water. 

The cost and convenience of these methods 
vary, but any of them can be employed with 
assurance that tooth decay will be substan- 
tially reduced. 

The process of swabbing children’s teeth 
with a 2-percent fluoride solution is prac- 
ticed by many dentists. Decay can be cut 
about 40 percent by this method, and it could 
be done on a citywide basis by dental hygien- 
ists on regular visits to schools. 

The board of health calls this procedure 
expensive and impractical. It is true that 
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the cost per child, estimated at $5 per year, 
would be much higher than the theoretical 
9 cents per capita annual cost for fluoridated 
public water. 

On the other hand, with swabbing, no 
fluorides would be consumed by the patient, 
no danger of mottled enamel would exist, and 
all of the caution necessary in dealing with a 
potent chemical would be eliminated without 
sacrificing the dental benefits. 

The results of combining fluoride com- 
pounds with toothpaste have not yet been 
conclusive enough for any authoritative 
judgment to be made, but several manufac- 
turers have begun to distribute fluoride-con- 
taining dentrifices, with the promise that 
they will produce a reduction in tooth decay. 

The fluoride tablet has thus far provided 
the best alternate route to dental health. 
Pills are already on the market which pro- 
duce the desired results. 

The department of water supply calls the 
use of tablets the most rational method of 
distributing fluorides, and their reasons for 
the statement are carefully outlined in a re- 
port by their chemical laboratory. 

The necessity of exact dosage has been 
stressed both by advocates and foes of flouri- 
dation. Water intake cannot be limited, 
estimated, or prescribed for anyone in any 
community. When water contains a chemi- 
cal compounds whose consumption should 
be limited, there is no way of protecting the 
community against overdosage. 

But tablets, in prescribed quantities, are 
one of the safest known methods of giving 
medicine. . 

Profluoridationists have again contended 
that this procedure is expensive. But ac- 
cording to the department of water sup- 
ply, the city could buy fluoride tablets for 
about 20 cents per thousand. 

The department report stated that 1,500,- 
000 children up to 12 years of age could have 
fluoride pills for about 8 cents a year each— 
less than the price of one tube of toothpaste. 

Even if the city did not undertake a public 
health program, the pills can now be bought 
at $2.75 per hundred in retail drugstores, 
and pharmaceutical firms say the price may 
come down. 

It has been pointed out that once the water 
supply was fluoridated, there would be no 
way for a person to avoid taking fluorides if 
he suffered ill effects. He could not eliminate 
water from his diet. 

But with a tablet system, if would be a 
simple matter to discontinue the treatment 
if there were undesirable effects. 

As for the claim that storing fluoride tab- 
lets in the home is inviting trouble, this 
argument could be applied to any other 
bottle in the family medicine cabinet. 

A Child would have to swallow 230 fluoride 
tablets in order to receive a fatal dose. If 
this unlikely possibility is still considered 
dangerous, the tablet content could be cut in 
half for home supplies. 

As for milk as a fluoride medium, some ex- 


perts claim this solution would be ideal, since 


most children drink more milk than water, 
and their intake could be controlled. 

Technically, it has been cited, measuring 
and mixing processes in milk production are 
more accurate than those in water distribu- 
tion. 

Some proposal to add fluoride to salt, 
sugar, flour, or other foods have been made. 
But the supervision arguments apply to these 
household items as well as they do to water. 
Intake could-not be carefully regulated. 

Although all the facts about these alter- 
natives are not known, considerable research 
is being conducted to weigh their advantages 
and drawbacks. 

Should the water fluoridation plan prove 
unsuitable for New York’s vast system, or if 
its critics defeat it here, it is still safe to 
say that children need not be deprived of 
stronger, healthier teeth through the benefits 
of fluoride. 


April 12 


Conditions In Indonesia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Arnold C. Brackman from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of November 24, 
1954. 

Though this dispatch is over a year 
old, it exactly describes the situation in 
Indonesia today. 

It seems to me there has been ample 
time for our foreign policy makers to 
understand what is going on. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT OF INDONESIA HELPS COMMUNISTS 
(By Arnold C. Brackman) 


JaKarTA, INDONESIA.—President Sukarno of 
the Republic of Indonesia apparently has 
identified himself openly with the Commu- 
nists in the continued polarization here into 
Islamic and Communist camps. 

The president, the most powerful figure in 
the country, thus has taken a step of great 
and grave importance for the future. 

Let Mr. Sukarno speak for himself. These 
are paraphrases of three important speeches 
he has made in the course of the past several 
weeks: 

At Medan, the capital of North Sumatra: 
I favor a “progressive” government; the pres- 
ent cabinet of Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo is 
“progressive,” and I believe, in the national 
interest, that this cabinet should receive 
continued support. 

CAPITALISM ASSAILED 


At Palembang, the capital of South Su- 
matra: There are those who seek to bring 
about a Cabinet crisis. These opposition 
groups are traitors who wish to sell out their 
country to foreigners. We, in Indonesia, do 
not want to see capitalism prevail, neither 
foreign nor domestic. Although our achieve- 
ments are few, we shall continue to be pro- 
gressive. 

At Surabaya, the capital of East Java: In 
building a new Indonesia, we must remain 
“progressive,” and we must look to the 
masses. The Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China are model examples of 
countries where great construction is in evi- 
dence, based upon “progressive” mass appeal. 


’ These remarks do not necessarily mean that 


Mr. Sukarno is pro-Communist. Nor that 
the Communists, who wildly support him, 
are pro-Sukarno. 

It is simply that they have been driven 
together in facing what they regard as the 
common foe, principally Islam. 

An Islamic victory at the polls next year 
in the country’s first general elections, pro- 
viding free elections are held, would mean 
the curtailment of Mr. Sukarno’s mixed 
power as a nationalist leader and as a con- 
stitutional President, an inkling of the sort 
of double existence which the President has 
maintaned skillfully and successfully for the 
past 10 years as chief of state. 


PLAYS MAJOR ROLE 


It is Mr. Sukarno’s conviction that the 
only way to maintain unity at home among 
the divergent races and religions which make 
up this sprawling archipelago is by main- 
taining the present unitarian, secular In- 
donesian Republic. He believes a markedly 
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Islamic state would lead to the republic’s 
disintegration. 

As a consequence, the President and the 
Nationalist left-wing cabinet of Premier Ali, 
which he largely influences, has permitted 
the Communists here a free hand in build- 
ing up their mass organizations. 

For example, Perbebpsi, a Communist-con- 
trolled para-military front of ex-guerrillas, 
which commanded fewer than 50,000 mem- 
bers a year or so ago, today boasts a mem- 
bership of upward of 200,000. 

The Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), 
once broken and disjointed, still branded 
‘with responsjbility for the Communist revolt 
against the republic in 1948, has developed 
now into an organization which claims 500,- 
000 members. 

At a PKI plenary session, held in early 
November, D. N. Aidit, party secretary-gen- 
eral, was able to say, “The PKI has become 
an important and great national power. * * * 
The PKI is playing a very important role in 
today’s events.” 

Ominously, he added that in view of the 
present international situation “it is all the 
more important that we speed up our peace 
work in this country.” 

LACK OF FRICTION NOTED 


In overseeing the Communist buildup in 
Indonesia, President Sukarno and the Cabi- 
net seem to have become the victims of the 
balance-of-power theory. They created the 
Communist power here, with its hydraheaded 
fronts, in an effort to neutralize and coun- 
teract the influence of the Moslem Party op- 
position, whose largely undisciplined organi- 
zation runs into millions of members, 

As a result of this policy, a cold war be- 
tween Islam and communism today exists in 
Indonesia. Its duration is its principal un- 
known factor. 

Yet, free elections would give Indonesta’s 
80 millions, the majority of them adherents 
of Islam, an opportunity to peacefully de- 
termine their future. ; 

In the eyes of many, an Islamic-dominated 
government would not necessarily spell the 
end to Republican unity. There is relatively 
little friction between Islam and either 
Christianity or Hinduism or Buddhism here. 
Indeed, the first formal opposition to Pre- 
mier Ali’s Government stemmed from a 
union in Parliament between the cross and 
crescent, between the Moslem and Roman 
Catholic factions. Since then they have been 
joined in the opposition by the Protestant 
Party. 

The President’s recent declarations have 
drawn expected support from Nationalist- 
Communist circles. The opposition, on the 
other hand, has questioned why Mr. Sukarno 
does not deem the election of Soviet Prime 
Minister Georgi M. Malenkov and Commu- 
nist Chinese chieftain Mao Tse-tung as hon- 
orary chairmen of the PKI as an example of 
foreign intrigue inside an Indonesian domes- 
tic political party. They also may wonder 
why the President may refer to the United 
States in a lecture to Surabaya students as 
“liberal imperialist” while not even vaguely 
referring to the march of the new-style im- 
perialism of the Communist world. 





On the Other Foot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 
Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “On the Other Foot,” published 
in the Zeeland Record for March 8, 1956. 
The Zeeland Record is one of Michigan’s 
outstanding newspapers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On THE OrHeER Foot 


There are a number of sayings which are 
widely known and which apply very well to- 
day to the antics of the Democratic high 
command in regard to President Eisenhower's 
announcement of last week that he will be 
willing to run for a second term if the Re- 
publican Party wishés him to do so. 

One of these sayings is: “It makes a differ- 
ence whose ox is being gored,” and another, 
perhaps more widely known, is: “The shoe is 
on the other foot.” 

Aware of the great popularity of Mr. Eisen- 
hower, the Democrats have been ardently 
hoping for months that his announcement 
would be negative. In fact, many of their 
public utterances have been obviously de- 
signed to try to influence that decision. 

While Mr. Eisenhower held his own coun- 
sel, the Democrats have confined their at- 
tacks to what might be termed “sniping.” 
But now that their worst fears are realized 
and they know that they have quite a job in 
defeating such a popular President, the wraps 
are coming off and the attacks are getting 
more personal, 

It used to be that political ethics, already 
considered low enough by many, dictated 
that the opposition refrain from attacking 
a candidate because of his health or physical 
deformity. It was a matter of, shall we say, 
reciprocal courtesy. : 

But now the Democrats, with the presi- 
dential campaign not yet underway of- 
ficially, are throwing away the rules and, if 
the current. action is any indication, no 
holds will be barred. 

Such a deliberate campaign to undermine 
confidence in the President’s ability to serve 
comes in particularly bad taste from the 
Democrats, who themselves, just a very few 
short years ago, were knowingly perpetrating 
a great deceit of the American public in 
regard to President Roosevelt’s health. 

It is an open secret that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
health had begun to fail even before he 
sought his third term in 1940. But the 
Democrats were very careful to keep that a 
secret. 

When Mr. Roosevelt ran for his 4th term 
in 1944 he was indeed a very sick man, 
and the top brass of the party knew it well. 
News photographers were barred from taking 
any pictures that might catch the haggard 
expression Mr. Roosevelt carried when his 
guard was down. To use a blunt descrip- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt literally had to be car- 
ried into the White House for his fourth 
term. 

But despite the fact that this was also 
well known to the Republican high com- 
mand, it is to their credit that they refused 
to trade on it. Nor did they point to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s polio crippled legs as being a 
drawback to his doing the duties of his 
office. 

In contrast to the Democrat pattern of per- 
sonal sniping, it is most refreshing the way 
President Eisenhower frankly and completely 
took the American public into his confidence 
and put the entire matter of a second term 
squarely in their hands. 

Never in our memory has a high public of- 
ficial been so straightforward with the peo- 
ple. 

Although Democrats are trying to instill 
fear in the public mind that Mr. Eisenhower 
will not be able to finish out another term, 
the President’s frank statement and the 
testimony of the country’s most eminent 
heart doctors should allay that fear. 

Admitting that there is always some ele- 
ment of chance that Mr. Eisenhower may 
suffer another attack, his medical report 
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places the President’s health on a par with 
probably any one of the candidates in the 
Democrat Party who are seeking to replace 
him. Are they suggesting that the doctors 
are falsifying? 

We believe the American public recognizes 
the truth and appreciates the complete 
frankness with which President Eisenhower 
discussed his condition with them. And 
we think they wilil believe the President when 
he says that he is able to fully perform the 
duties of the office. 

Democrat attempts to infer that he can- 
not do the job are the same as saying that 
Mr. Eisenhower's message to the American 
people last Friday night was a complete 
fraud. 

It wasn’t—and the people know it. 





Address by New York Secretary of State 
Carmine G. De Sapio at a Dinner Before 
the Hapoel Hamizrachi Council of 
Greater New York, New York City, Sun- 
day Evening, March 18, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing address of the Honorable Carmine G. 
De Sapio, secretary of state, State of 
New York, delivered before the dinner 
of the Hapoel Hamizrachi Council of 
Greater New York, in New York City, 
on March 18, 1956: 

My good friends, it is a very great pleasure 
for me to join with you this evening in pay- 
ing tribute to a great Zionist leader and to 
a@ man whose piousness and dedication have 
set him before the world as a symbol of 
character, integrity, and leadership. 

I am very grateful for this opportunity to 
meet with you, and to give expression to 
those sentiments and to those emotions 
which shock and horrify all decent people. 
It is easier for me, as a Christian, to articu- 
late the nausea and the shame of recent 
events in the Middle East, because it is un- 
derstandably difficult for Jews—who have 
such deep spiritual and traditional ties with 
Israel—to take the position which cries out 
to be taken; to say the things which beg 
to be said and to do what humanity impells 
be done. 

It is time for the Dr. Bernard Bergmans 
of America, and for his and your conter- 
parts throughout the world, to have the re- 
sponsibility of Israel shared by your Chris- 
tian brothers, and to have the challenge for 
preserving democracy in the Middle East 
shared by all freedom-loving people. 

It is time to declare that Israeli is not a 
problem for Jews, but that Israel is a bastion 
for world survival. It is time to call oppor- 
tunism by its correct name and to give the 
lie to the diplomatic double-talk which seeks 
to place upon the alter of expediency the 
dreams and the prayers of generations and 
the lives of millions. It is time to end 
political bigotry. It is time to build the 
kind of policies and the kind of philosophy 
upon which freedom-can be sustained and 
only upon which justice can survive. 


It is not enough that Jews for thousands 
of years have dreamed of the promised home- 
land. It is not enough that Jews in count- 
less numbers have had their blood spilled 
by ruthless despots. It is not enough that 
Jews all over the world have contributed to 
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the growth and development of civilization 
against enormous odds and in the face of 
violent social and moral shackles. And it 
is not even enough that a tiny Republic 
opened its arms and its heart and its limited 
bounty to the refugees of the world and 
gave them not only haven, but hope; not 
only peace, but promise. 

None of this is enough. None of the past 
suffering and the agony and the toil and 
the terror of years and years of bigotry and 
godlessness is enough. Now, again, the 
dream must be shattered, the hope crushed, 
the resolution, the determination, and the 
peace destroyed. And in what interest? In 
the interest of oil? Partly. In the interest 
of airbases? Partly. In the interest of poor 
judgment? Partly. In the interest of cal- 
lousness? Partly. 

The tragic fact is that in the combined, 
agonizing interest of all of these, together 
with bungling stupidity, Israel today stands 
on the verge of annihilation. 

On February 24, 1956, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles—this Nation’s Official 
spokesman before the world—told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee: “Saudi- 
Arabia practices very rigorously certain reli- 
gious doctrines, and they have felt for a 
long time—it goes back centures—a very 
particular animosity toward the Jews, be- 
cause they credited the assassination of 
Mohammed to a Jew.” 

This was said by the Secretary of State 
of the United States of America—a state- 
ment which he later withdrew, after, as he 
admitted, his advisers had told him he was 
wrong about Mohammed. 

Does this statement by the Secretary of 
State sound familiar to you? For how many 
years now have the Jews been- accused of 
the kinds of sins which encourage religious 
wars, unholy crusades and wholesale plunder 
on the pretext of religious revenge? What 
do you imagine Adolf Hitler would have said 
under similar circumstances? And what do 
you imagine Khrushchev says in support of 
his position? Indeed, what have the tyrants 
and terrorists said through the ages—to 
excuse their ruthless destruction—that our 
Secretary of State didn’t say just 3 weeks 
ago? 

Was it a slip of the tongue? Was it per- 
haps a sly attempt to condition the Ameri- 
can people to an indifferent attitude toward 
the Middle East by characterizing the un- 
rest there as religious rebellion? Or if, as 
he said, he was merely mistaken in his 
statement, how many such mistakes can we 
expect from a man who brings us one day 
to the brink of war, and the next day to the 
brink of spiritual and moral bankruptcy? 

How many mistakes, and how many mis- 
statements, and how many misrepresenta- 
tions must we be expected to accept from 
the architect of America’s foreign policy? 

How many contradictions, and how many 
retractions, and how many apologies must 
we tolerate? 

America represents herself to the world as 
the arsenal for democracy; the bulwark of 
liberty and the guardian of peace. And so 
one day we tell the world that we will re- 
main neutral in the Middle East and the 
next day we proceed to send tanks to Saudi- 
Arabia. 

The following day we tell the world that 
we will halt the shipment of these tanks, 
and then we send them anyway. One day 
America tells the: world that it will not help 
Israel and then the next day it tells Israel 
that it has an open mind. 

One day, one thing; the next, another. 
And while all this is going on, the Secre- 
tary of State expresses the judgment that all 
that the Arabs are doing are practicing re- 
ligious doctrines which are based upon their 
belief that the Jews killed Mohammed. This 
statement—both in terms of historic ac- 
curacy and in purporting to represent the 
thinking of the Arabs—is as false and vicious 
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as the nefarious lies in the counterfeit Pro- 
tocols of Zion. 

But the Secretary of State blandly declares 
that his advisers had told him he was wrong, 
as he gallantly withdraws the statement. 
And while it is true that remarks can be 
expunged from a record, you can never erase 
the philosophy; the meaning; the drive 
which such a remark represents. For here 
is a profound illustration of the great dan- 
ger, not only which Israel faces, but which 
all of us face, as justice stands on the brink 
of destruction. = 

This diplomacy of doubletalk and double- 
dealing just has to be stopped. This diplo- 
macy of dedication to private profit at the 
expense of international morality has to be 
stopped. This diplomacy of talking tough 
to Russia, and helping her to destroy Israel, 
has to be stopped. 

My good friends, bigotry must be stopped. 

But Israel, ladies and gentlemen, is neither 
the beginning nor the end. It is part of a 
pattern. It is the same pattern which al- 
lowed India to be wooed into the Com- 
munist orbit. It is the pattern which made 
possible a new understanding between Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet. It is the pattern of 
the delivery of a large portion of Indochina 
to Red totalitarianism. And it is the pat- 
tern for Russia’s success in penetrating the 
Middle East. 

And that is why Israel is not a problem 
for Jews, but a problem rather, for all the 
free world. That is why it is equally the 
duty of every Christian who cherishes free- 
dom and justice to protect, to strengthen, 
and to build that gallant little bulwark for 
democracy and peace. 

I am proud—prouder than I can say—to 
be able to participate with you in this dinner 
tonight, a dinner which honors a great 
leader at the same time that it provides 
the funds to build shelters along Israel's 
troubled borders. 

Rabbi Bergman’s life and work repre- 
sent an inspiration not only to those of 
his religion, but to all those who respect 
truth and who love God. And your great 
Zionist organization, which Dr. Bergman 
heads, acts not only as a militant vigilante 
of faith and a teacher of truth, but has also 
established 72 agricultural settlements; 30 
housing developments; 80 children’s institu- 
tions and a network of schools in the prom- 
ised land. y 

To Dr. Bergman and to you, my friends, I 
extend my warm congratulations as a Cath- 
olic and my deep gratitude as an Amer- 
ican. 

You have never—nor will you ever—be 
alone. For your work is just, your cause is 
noble, and you are possessed of the blessings 
of God. 

Thank you very much. 


Death of Gen. Dro Drastamat Kanayan, 
Armenian Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately those who fight for the liberty 
and freedom from oppression of their 
peoples are not always rewarded with 
victory during their lifetime. It is all 
the more significant, then, that we take 
cognizance of those who have fought so 
hard and yet are called from this life 
while their work is yet incomplete. 
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Gen. Dro Kanayan, a leader loved by 
all his fellow Armenians and by others 
throughout the world, is such a man. 

Even though he knew that the objec- 
tives for which he fought might never 
be reached while he lived, he never ceased 
to fight because he believed in those basic 
principles of freedom and liberty for his 


people. 

His life can serve as an inspiring ex- 
ample to all. In recognition of his vork, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Hairenik Weekly of 
March 15, 1956, which covers the life of 
this great man. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dro DRASTAMAT KANAYAN 


Dro, baptismal name Drastamat Kanayan, 
the hero of Bash Abaran and one of the 
Armenian Revolution’s the last of the 
Mohicans, closed his eyes forever in New 
England Deaconess Hospital, Boston, last 
Thursday, March 8, at 8:45 p. m., leaving his 
family, his beloved organization, the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation, and a host of 
freedom-loving Armenians prostrate with 
grief. 

The list of Dro’s heroic exploits in the 
fight for Armenia’s liberation from Turkish 
and czarist tyrannies is legion, but he is best 
known for his victory at Bash Abaran, 1 of 
the 3 crucial battles of 1918—-Sardarapat and 
Karakilisseh—whose victory saved the rem- 
nants of the Armenian people from certain 
extinction and set the stage for the procla- 
mation of the independent Republic of Ar- 
menia. At that time Dro’s division guarded 
the very gates of Erivan, the capital of Ar- 
menia, and his decisive victory, combined 
with the victory on the two other fronts, 
forced the Turk to recognize the Armenian 
right to independence. 

Although the son of an affluent family, he 
renounced wealth, comfort, and a secure 
future, and chose the thorny path of the 
revolution for the liberation of his beloved 
people. He did not even finish his educa- 
tion, but from early youth he took up a life 
which was full of adventure and peril, and 
in that life he forged a record which has 
become a legend among the Armenians. 

He was a dedicated soldier of the revolu- 
tion, resolute, proud, and fearless. He never 
knew defeat, and he came out of all his 
battles unscathed. Early in his youth he 
went after the tormentors of the Armenian 
people. It was he who rid the Armenian 
people of two of its worst executioners, Na- 
gashitze, the military commander of Baku, 
and General Alikhanov, the governor of Alex- 
andropol, who had incited the Tartar hordes 
to massacre the Armenian populace. 

During the Armeno-Tartar bloody encoun- 
ters of 1905 he was the right arm of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, which 
organized the defense stands under the lead- 
ership of the incomparable revolutionary 
leader, Nicol Duman. 

Later, in 1916, as commander of the Second 


Armenian Volunteer Brigade, and in the en- 


suing unequal fights preparatory to the in- 
dependence of Armenia, as commander of 
the Bash Abaran front, he was invincible 
and led his soldiers from victory to victory. 

During World War II, having for his su- 
preme concern the fate of the thousands of 
stranded Armenians within the battle zone, 
he carried out an extremely sensitive and 
perilous mission which he completed suc- 
cessfully and was instrumental in saving 
thousands of Armenian lives from massacre 
and the rigors of deportation. 

He continued his sacred work during the 
peace years, relentlessly pursuing the merits 
of the Armenian cause before the nations, 
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with a clarity, sincerity, and a devotion which 
compelled the respect of all. His presence 
in the dispersion, from the Middle East to 
the United States, inspired the multitudes 
and kept alive the fire of patriotism, the love 
of the fatherland, and the eternal struggle 
for freedom. 

He was one of the last of the heroes of the 
Armenian Revolution, Andranik, Keri, Hama- 
zasp, Prince Arghutyan, Nicol Duman, Murad 
of Sebastia, Sepouh, whose sacrifices wrote a 
glorious page in the history of the Armenians. 
All homage and glory to the memory of a 
great Armenian. 





Those Biased Polls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Reading (Pa.) New Era: 

THOSE BIASED POLLS 


So-called public opinion polls are going 
to be used more than ever this year in an 
attempt to influence the election outcome. 

Although they pretend to be scientific, 
the opinion polls as applied to the thoughts 
and actions of voters at some future date are 
little more than the opinion of those who 
pay for the poll—taking invariably organiza- 
tions and businesses sympathetic to the Re- 
publican cause. 

Congressman Grorce M. RHODEs, during 2 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee hearing on Republic plans for higher 
postal rates, remarked that polls were being 
used to influence opinion rather than to re- 
cord opinion. 

From past experiences we are inclined to 

agree that this is true. The Literary Digest 
debacle back in 1936 and the distortions of 
politakers in the Truman victory of 1948 
are outstanding examples of inaccuracies in 
polls. 
Only recently, in Minnesota’s Democratic 
presidential primary, the Minneapolis Trib- 
une predicted in a statewide poll that Stev- 
enson would receive 52 percent of the vote, 
Keravuver 39 percent, and 9 percent unde- 
cided. Actually, Kerauver got 57 percent 
and Stevenson 43 percent. 

Pollster George Gallup said on November 
14, 1948, after the Truman repudiation of 
all polls, that election polls serve no possible 
social good. q 

Maybe Gallup learned his lesson but we 
seriously doubt it. In fact, a new kind of 
popularity poll is conducted regularly to 
determine the degree with which President 
Eisenhower, and Democratic challengers such 
as Kefauver, Stevenson, and Harriman are 
liked by the people. 

One such poll permits individuals to rate 
popularity on a scale that ranges from plus 
5 to minus 5. Obviously, ah individual who 
goes all the way in registering popularity 
with a plus 5 still will have only 1 vote 
on election day. Yet, the plus 5 popularity 
opinion gives undue weight to the candidate. 

Natually, if a poll can be rigged to give 
President Eisenhower a popularity factor of 
68 or 69 percent, it might convey the im- 
pression that 68 or 69 percent of the voters 
are going to cast ballots for him next No- 
vember. Here is definitely a poll being used 
to influence, rather than measure, public 
opinion. 
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Most polls are hit-or-miss at best. Few 
people have ever been interviewed by a 
major poll, or know someone who was. Fur- 
thermore, the average citizen keeps his 
politics to himself until he gets into the 
voting booth. 

Voters would do well to remember that big 
business money and big publishers like Henry 
Luce of Time ne use their polls to 
sway public opinion, if they can. 

The only reliable poll is a record of candi- 
dates’ votes on important issues. If you stick 
to that kind of information the chances are 
you will vote for your own economic interest 
without the aid of distorted popularity gauge 
that bears little or no relationship to the 
bread and butter issues affecting workers’ 
lives. 





H. R. 12 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


_ OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, like nearly 
every other Member of the House who 
represents a substantial agricultural dis- 
trict, I have followed the developments 
on H. R. 12 through this House in the 
Ist session of the 84th Congress, and 
more recently the deliberation by the 
other body of Congress, both in the Agri- 
culture Committee and when it was on 
the floor for amendment and debate. 
Also through the members of the con- 
ference committee I have kept abreast 
of the deliberations of the House and 
the Senate conferees in formulating the 
conference report now before the House. 

I do not take the position that it is 
by any means a perfect bill, nor that 
it is a complete answer to the many 
agricultural. problems existing in north- 
east Kansas. I do feel, however, that 
it offers the best possible opportunity 
for improving the agricultural economy 
in my district, and I am going to vote 
for the adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

On the matter of perity, my colleagues 
from the Middle Western States are fa- 
miliar with the provisions of H. R. 9861, 
which I recently introduced providing 
for what is known as a graduated parity 
on the basic agricultural commodities. 
I firmly believe that legislation pro- 
viding for graduated parity as proposed 
in H. R. 9861, or others similar to it, 
would be for the best interests of the 
overall agricultural economy. I also be- 
lieve that such provision is economically 
sound and I will continue to support such 
legislation. I further feel that such par- 
ity provision carries more of the bene- 
fit to the individual farmer than does 
rigid 90-percent parity, and at the same 
time incorporates the advantages of fiex- 
ible parity now in effect by reducing the 
incentive on high production. I do feel, 
however, that supplemental income is 
mandatory for agriculture in 1956, and 
the provisions of the conference report 
now before us appears to be the only 
alternative. 

I further feel that the conference re- 
port is remiss in not taking into account 
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the voluntary reduction of basic crops 
that has taken place, especially on the 
smaller farms. This has had the effect 
of lower basic allotments than would 
normally have occurred, and which have 
been further reduced in view of our 
recent surpluses. On the small farms 
the resulting allotments have become so 
low that it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to maintain a sound economic 
farm unit. Continuing on this basis of 
allotments, we are penalizing the farm- 
ers who have adopted good farming 
practices and favoring the operator who 
continued to keep every acre possible 
planted to a cereal crop. 

On the matter cf domestic parity for 
wheat, Iam willing to present the matter 
to the farmers for their approval as pro- 
vided in this conference report, but I 
seriously question that it will work to the 
advantage of the First District of Kan- 
sas if it is approved by referendum. 

Although the $100,000 limitation 
placed in the bill by the Senate on the 
amount of a commodity credit loan 
available to any one operator was not 
realistic, at least it was a step in the right 
direction. I regret this deletion was 
made by the conference committee, as it 
appears evident to me the program over 
the years has been most favorable to the 
big operator at the expense of the fam- 
ily-size farm. In my opinion the maxi- 
mum commodity credit loan should not 
have exceeded $50,000, and more prob- 
ably $25,000 would have been a realistic 
limitation. 

As stated before, however, I am going 
to vote for the passage of the bill. 





Inter-American Solidarity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, in cele- 
brating this Pan American Day, we are 
celebrating the 66th anniversary of that 
day in 1890 when the American Republics 
united to form an association now known 
as the Organization of American States— 
an organization which constitutes the 
oldest international association of the 
world. In cOmmemorating this event 
Symbolic in the history of the Western 
Hemisphere—-and indeed the whole 
world—Americans throughout the 21 
American Republics may well take pride 
in the significance and importance of 
their continuous efforts in achieving the 
inter-American solidarity which exists 
today. For this deep-seated solidarity 
has many roots and has survived many 
difficulties. 

Even before the end of the colonial 
period, during the last quarter of the 
18th and first quarter of the 19th cen- 
turies, certain concepts were evolving 
throughout the Western Hemisphere 
which have provided a unique framework 
for the special relationship characteristic 
of inter-American relations from 1826 
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through modern times. This unique 
framework was compounded, first, from 
a feeling of distinctness from the Euro- 
peans, Asians, Africans, and others; sec- 
ond, from a heritage common to all peo- 
ples who have shared in chiseling out of 
a formidable wilderness a new way of 
life built upon courage, self-reliance, 
and determination; and, finally, from 
the mutual respect and ufderstanding 
common to peoples who have freed 
themselves from colonial domination. 

The history of inter-American rela- 
tions which began in the early 19th 
century, falls essentially into three eras. 
The first, 1810-95, was highlighted by 
the evolvement in 1823 of the Monroe 
Doctrine—a doctrine designed primarily 
to protect the Western Hemisphere from 
European interference. However, dur- 
ing this period each of the republics was 
concerned with its internal affairs. In 
the United States attention was concen- 
trated during the middle of the century 
on its Civil War and subsequently upon 
the mighty western movement. In Latin 
America in the early part of the 19th 
century, upheaval was rampant. Until 
‘1825 when the last of the republics had 
freed themselves from European political 
domination, waves of revolution swept 
from the Isthmus of Panama to the 
Straits of Magellan. Following that 
great convulsion, the nations of the new 
free world were still concerned that 
European powers would return and re- 
conquer their hard-won lands. To off- 
set such a threat, Simon Bolivar, the 
great liberator of northern Latin Amer- 
ica, convened a congress in Panama in 
1826 to discuss measures for hemispheric 
defense. And out of this congress, came 
a treaty of perpetual union, league and 
confederation. The treaty related to 
means for common defense, peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes and the maintenance 
of the territorial integrity of the mem- 
bers of the confederation—a theme 
which in essence has permeated all sub- 
sequent conferences. However, the 
hopes envisioned in the purpose of that 
significant congress and its subsequent 
treaty were not quickly realized. As in 
the United States, the new republics were 
busy with their internal affairs, and the 
period from 1826 was punctuated with 
civil wars and intrahemispheric clashes. 
Nonetheless, still faced with the possi- 
bility of reconquest by Spain, the various 
republics continued to meet from time to 
time to consider defense measures, the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, cooper- 
ation in commerce and navigation, and, 
later, questions of law and the control 
of contagious diseases. Thus, the dream 
of inter-American cooperation was far 
from lost. 

The second major era in inter-Ameri- 
can relations began in 1889 when the 
United States invited the American Re- 
publics to the first International Con- 
ference of American States here in 
Washington. This conference—the first 
of the series of modern conferences— 
was called to consider peaceful means 
of settling disputes and means of im- 
proving commercial relations among the 
American countries. From this confer- 
ence came a multilateral treaty for the 
arbitration of disputes and the estab- 
lishment of that momentous “interna- 
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tional Union of American Republics” 
which we commemorate today. This in- 
ternational union was not a political 
union, but, rather, a commercial one. 
A permanent bureau which constituted 
its secretariat was located in Washing- 
ton. In 1910 this bureau was renamed 
the Pan American Union, and its terms 
of reference were expanded in keeping 
with the broadened scope of the cooper- 
ative plans of the international union 
which as the years passed had moved 
into the realm of economic, social, and 
cultural affairs as well as the purely 
commercial. All of these factors con- 
tributed to and were indicative of closer 
understanding and hemispheric solidar- 
ity. 

However, the real high tide of inter- 
American relations was during the pe- 
riod 1933-1956, which constitutes the 
third era of these relations. Before this 
time, though there had been a steady 
development in the direction of inter- 
American solidarity along cultural and 
economic lines, there had been political 
difficulties which at times had been se- 
rious enough to threaten the Interna- 
tional Union. But with the shift of posi- 
tion by the United States at the Mon- 
tevideo Conference in 1933 concerning 
the question of intervention and with 
the conclusion there of a Convention on 
the rights and duties of states more in 
accord with th eviews of the Latin Amer- 
ican states than had been our stand in 
the past, the good-neighbor policy was 
launched. In the subsequent period from 
1933 to 1946 numerous conferences were 
held, each resulting in stronger declara- 
tions of solidarity than before. With 
the outbreak of World War II all but 
one of the Latin American nations con- 
tributed its full cooperation to the war 
effort. The Chapultepec Conference 
held in 1945 provided for continued joint 
defense of all the states of the hemi- 
sphere in case of aggression against any 
one of them, for steps to strengthen the 
inter-American system by increasing the 
authority of the Pan American Union, 
and for the establishment of an Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council. 
But the meetings in 1947 and 1948 not 
only put the cooperation which had ex- 
isted during the war years On a per- 
manent basis, but also reaffirmed the 
principles of inter-American solidarity 
which had been developing over the en- 
tire century. At the conference in Bra- 
zil in 1947, the American states adopted 
the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance which provided for per- 
manent collective self-defense in the 
event of an armed attack or threat 
against the peace and security of any 
one of the signatories, from within or 
from outside the hemisphere. At the 
Conference in Columbia in 1948, they 
adopted the Bogota pact which consoli- 
dated and coordinated the many earlier 
agreements on arbitration and other 
peaceful means for settling disputes 
among member states. It was also at 
this conference that the Inter-American 
system was given its new name—the Or- 
ganization of American States. The new 
charter, in addition to tightening the 
administrative organization, reaffirmed 
the Organization’s concern with cultural, 
social, and intellectual matters. The Or- 
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ganization of American States has al- 
ready effectively proved its strength in 
times of crisis as exemplified by its 
swift action and dramatic success in con- 
nection with various controversies and 
threatening situations which have arisen 
since 1948. 

But aside from the happy example to 
the world of a group of 21 nations liv- 
ing side by side, not always agreeing, 
but still managing to work our differ- 
ences within the framework of an effec- 
tive inter-American system, the influ- 
ence of this remarkable system reaches 
far beyond the confines of its hemi- 
spheric borders in still other ways. It 
was upon the insistence of the Latin 
American countries that adequate pro- 
vision was included in the United Na- 
tions Charter for the continued exist- 
ence and operation of the regional or- 
ganization system upon which so much 
emphasis has been placed in recent 
years. In fact, the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance was the 
first regional agreement signed under 
the provision of article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. Moreover, it was upon 
this regional agreement that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization itself was 
later modeled. 

In the area of technical assistance and 
economic cooperation, the inter-Amer- 
ican system has also proved of partic- 
ular significance. For the United States 
sponsored program of extensive cultural 
and technical interchange with Latin 
American countries under the aegis of 
the good-neighbor policy in which in 
effect served as a proving ground for 
the many successful technical-assistance 
programs which have since been 
launched throughout the world. 

The impressive spectacle of 21 inde- 
pendent and individualistic republics 
quietly, steadily, and persistently work- 
ing together in an atmosphere of dig- 
nity and harmony for the cause of peace 
and democracy, has always been a source 
of pride in the Western Hemisphere and 
a source of admiration in hemispheres 
other than our own. But today, with 
the threat of communism as great if not 
greater throughout the world than it has 
ever been in the past, we dare not rest 
on our laurels. We must, at every level 
of our international relations—the po- 
litical, the economic, the cultural, and 
the social—rededicate ourselves to the 
service of that solidarity on which our 
splendid inter-American system stands, 
and in so doing rededicate ourselves to 
the service of the cause of world peace 
and progress. 


Another Communist Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congres a most praisewor- 
thy editorial. 
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The nullification of the sedition stat- 
utes of 42 sovereign States, in a recent 


‘decision of the United States Supreme 


Court, is a glaring example of devious 
legalistic quibbling. 

The tortuous reasoning of the Su- 
preme Court comes close to abolishing 
the sovereign power of the 48 States in 
the field of sedition. The will of the 
Supreme Court is imposed and substi- 
tuted for the will of the people of the 
States and for the will of the Nation as 
represented by the United States Con- 
gress. 

This decision deprives this Nation of 
the benefit of the investigations of com- 
munism, the enforcement of anti-Com- 
munist laws, and the cooperation of 
State and local police with the Federal 
Government in this most serious crim- 
inal field. ; 

The implications of this decision are 
not baffling. Like many other recent de- 
cisions of the court, it clearly and un- 
questionably gives aid and comfort to 


- Communists throughout the world. It’s 


results are clear to everyone, including 
the members of the Supreme Court. 

I commend the editorial department 
of the Buffalo Evening News for their 
editorial of April 4, 1956, which follows: 

Tue Court LEGISLATES 


We find it hard to follow the Supreme. 


Court’s reasoning in holding that the sedi- 
tion statutes of 42 States are null and void 
because they conflict with the Federal laws 
on internal security. 

The court concedes that Congress did not 
specifically assert exclusive Federal jurisdic- 
tion in the Smith Act or any other Federal 
law on the subject. In fact, as the 3 dissen- 
ters point out, the whole body of Federal 
internal security legislation is codified under 
a general provision that says the exact op- 
posite: “Nothing in this title shall be heid 
to take away or impair the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the several States under the 
laws thereof.” The dissenting justices fur- 
ther note that throughout the period since 
the Smith Act was passed, many States have 
had their own sedition acts on the books, 
many others have passed such laws, and Con- 
gress, while voting many amendments and 
additions to the Federal laws, has made no 
move to discourage parallel State legislation. 

Yet the majority of the Court, speaking 
through Chief Justice Warren, finds in the 
overall fabric of Federal antisubversion leg- 
islation a clear intent by Congress to occupy 
the whole field. -So the States are told, in 
effect, to forget about trying to unearth sub- 
versive conspiracies and leave that to the 
Federal security agencies. Such conspira- 
cies cannot be prosecuted any longer under 
State sedition laws. 

In support of this position, the Warren 
opinion notes that the various State laws 
are in no sense uniform, that some are 
studiously drawn, while others are vague 
and almost wholly without proper safe- 
guards. But the court wasn’t ruling on the 
general validity of a multitude of statutes. 
It was considering specifically the Pennsyl- 
vania statutes. If that one was weak on due 
process it could be stricken down on that 
account, and other legislatures, with laws 
exhibiting similar frailties, would have to 
take heed. But this is far from justifying a 
finding that all State laws on the subject are 
in conflict with the Federal plan, especially 
in the absence of any clear congressional 
mandate to that effect. 

What the court seems to be saying is that 
many State sedition laws are objectionable, 
so it might be better to leave the whole 
subject of internal security to the Federal 


Government. But if that is what the court 
had in mind, it was declaring what the policy 
should be, not what the law is. It is not the 
Supreme Court's function to make the laws, 
but to interpret them. And in reading the 
Federal laws which were cited in this case, 
we find it hard to see in them anything other 
than the three dissenters (Justices 
Reed, Burton, and Minton) did: that Con- 
gress has declared no intent to preempt the 
sedition field, and that until and unless it 
does, the various States should have the right 
to use their own police powers, under con- 
stitutionally valid statutes, to punish sub- 
versive conspiracies, 





Reflections After the Washington 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, because I be- 
lieve the thoughts contained in the fol- 
lowing article are worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Members of this House, I am 
inserting an item from the Bulletin of 
the Slovak National Council Abroad, 
written by Dr. Joseph A. Mikus, director 
of the Slovak League Press Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

REFLECTIONS AFTER THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 
(By Dr. Joseph A. Mikus, director of the 

Slovak League Press Bureau, Washington, 

D.C.) 

The cold war has reached a new phase, As 
long as it had concerned itself with the 
ideological conflict between democracy and 
communism, and with religious persecutions 
and the imprisonment of ecclesiastics and of 
patriots somewhere beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain or in China, the average Englishman 


and the average American did not seem to be . 


overly disturbed by it. “God’s in His heaven, 
and China’s far away,” apparently summed 
up the attitude of the common man as he 
went about his daily rounds with quiet de- 
tachment. 

Now, however, the world of the Soviets has 
its political position so strongly intrenched 
that it ventures to contemplate not only the 
psychological facets of war with the West, 
but certain practical expressions of its hostile 
attitude, too. It can indulge aspirations to 
economic rivalry; it can study access to West- 
ern markets and their control; it can at- 
tempt the export of arms and munitions to 
those areas where such armaments can en- 
danger the points of opposition or of de- 
fense now maintained by the West. It can 
even manage loans at usurious rates ne- 
gotiable by political notes. We awaken to a 
realization that this is no longer a mere 
abstruse metaphysical disputation as to 
whether man was created by God or whether 
he is just a biological accident of matter. 
This newest mode of encounter doubtless 
engages but little of the Western World’s 
intellectual capacities but it strikes a super- 
latively more telling blow upon its very skin 
and bone. 

Britain’s position in the world is intrinsic- 
ally dependent upon the freedom of the seas 
and on world trade. Once the ports and 
the free lanes now open to her merchant 
ships are throttled, there will be no more 
validity to the hypothesis that Piccadilly 
Circus in London is the umbillicus of the 
world. And it is possible that those lanes 
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can be closed by the very weapons now being 
produced for Egypt by Communist-con- 
trolled Czechoslovakia. 

This is the essence of the appalling reali- 
zation which companioned the British Prime 
Minister on his recent trip to Washington. 
The President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, however, 
could hardly restrict their study of condi- 
tions posed by these new developments of 
the cold war without surveying them in rela- 
tionship to the growth of world communism 
as a whole; for, as matiers stand, it happens 
that since 1917 bolshevism has created in 
the midst of the free world one mammoth 
concentration and labor camp. This pre- 
serve where communistic will dominates ab- 
solutely is not only an area sealed to the 
world and isolated for its own interests, but 
it is communism’s politico-military platform 


- by which it plots to overpower those nations 


which still remain free. Once they, too, are 
under the dictatorship of Moscow, it hopes 
to achieve its aim of a world proletarian 
state. 

As long as the Red world is economically 
overshadowed by other nations, however, it 
stands to reason that it cannot engage in 
open warfare against the democracies; until 
it attains that hoped-for economic suprem- 
acy, it has no satisfying assurance of victory. 
For this reason, it is still content with or- 
ganizing preliminary circumscribed or local 
strifes (China, Korea, Indochina) in the hope 
that-in one or another country it may fall 
to the lot of communistic leaders there to 
succeed in gaining the ascendancy and in 
seizing the local government. In other coun- 
tries where it has at least some foothold or 
some rooted operative agencies, it parcels out 
advice to its party members forecasting how, 
by means of the magic national front, they 
will in time be in a position to take over 
the entire machinery of government even 
with little or no resistance from within as 
this was remarkably demonstrated in central 
and in Eastern Europe after 1945. 

And so we note that, as a consequence of 
these tactics, the world of concentration 
camps shows a steadily progressive growth. 
Its sentry: posts, its lookouts, and its ob- 
servation towers penetrate into more and 
more free territory. At the same time, speak- 
ing more or less figuratively, the refiectors 
and machineguns of the Communist police 
force keep all the inhabitants of this barbed 
wire-bounded world undér nerve-debilitat- 
ing control. For its subjected people to un- 
dertake any sizable. movement in protest, 
apart from acts of individual despair, is an 
unthinkable venture. Let us try to under- 
stand why. 

While this concentration empire is unable 
by dint of its slave exactions to balance 
its own economic needs and to furnish sup- 
plies necessary for even the bare sustenance 
of its dependents, it does manage to provide 
for basic necessitites by a peaceful exchange 
of commodities with the world of democracy. 
While internal order is enforced in this 
earthly purgatory-land by the machinegun- 
ners of the omnipotent MVD or, in the en- 
slaved states, by officers of “national safety,” 
the masters of Janus-like double-facedness 
and Soviet charm—Bulganin, Krushchev, 
Molotov, Zorin, et al.—preserve trade and 
diplomatic relations with the free world. 
They seem to be bent on qutdoing each other 
in a contest of caviar-vodka parties, as they 
vouch to the western world that their in- 
tentions are all centered on peace, on uni- 
versal diplomatic friendliness. At the same 
time, they are busy magnanimously signing 
non-intervention pacts and charters of hu- 
man rights, denouncements of colonialism, 
documents guaranteeing the self determina- 
tion of nations, etc. Blandly they wiil tell 
you that they ask nothing but co-existence. 

And the guillible West, blind to the seamy 
side of these publicized manifestations of 
big-heartedness, actively contributes to the 
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very enslavement of that isolated and 
shackled world which is grossly denied its 
political birthright. This reprehensible atti- 
tude of the West is the only reason why 
communism has not only survived but has 
even thrived to the attainment of such dan- 
gerous proportions. The Red menace is in- 
dulgently warmed and fattened in the vital- 
nzing sunshine of the tolerance of the West. 
For this reason, too, the pressure of the yoked 
nations, though it might exert some cen- 
trifugal reaction on the inner walls of that 
concentration dungeon, finds itself likely 
to be spent and frustrated upon the torpid 
international structure of which the Soviet 
Union itself is an accepted member. Formal 
international recognition of the Soviet 
Union, its membership in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, its active partcipa- 
tion in every significant international con- 
ference—all that serves but to advance the 
Soviets politically and helps externally to 
add prestige to Russia's position. Even if 
the poor Russian muzhik had a personal 
conviction that his Kremlin dictators are 
slave masters, he finds this judgment con- 
troverted by western statesmen who par- 
ticipate in frequent Potemkin-engineered 
“peace conferences” with personalities rep- 
resenting world communism. Moscow had 
need of the Geneva Conference in.order to 
be able to produce for its Russian workers in 
industry and collective farming those news 
photographs of Krushchev and Bulganin in 
the company of the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain and the Premier of France; in other 
words, for the “appeasement” of its own 
native element. Similarly did Moscow find 
it highly expedient to use for its own ad- 
vantage the news reports which were circu- 
lated about the peace messages sent by Bul- 
ganin to President Eisenhower. 

After the sterile aftermath of so many 
previous conferences, what should have been 
the underlying motive for this Washington 
meeting? The Hamlet problem confronting 
the West today amounts to this: Are the 
democracies capable of evolving worldwide 
global tactics to defeat communism or will 
they themselves ultimately be absorbed by 
it? A second question evolves from the an- 
swer to the first: Is the defeat of commu- 
nism possible without a resorting to atomic 
warfare? 

We sincerely believe that it is. If the 
major powers of the West would sever diplo- 
matic and economic relations with'the Soviet 
orbit; if they would unanimously decree 
that the domestic crimes of communism 
must be pilloried even internationally; if 
they would direct to the organizers of the 
slave system of Moscow this message that 
they no longer have faith in meeting them at 
Geneva confabs and at similar seances at 
which the Communists summon before the 
eyes of the Western World the ghost of peace, 
a blessing they have long since consigned 
to the tomb—then assuredly, Moscow’s 
dictators would shed not only the beaming 
smiles that wreathe their faces but also their 
swagger and their cocksureness in political 
maneuvering. And if the Western World 
would further draw itself up to its full 
honorable stature and deciare that it has no 
more patience or interest in honoring the 
existence of the communistic system and 
that in every nation and territory it would 
choose to leave the fate of totalitarianism to 
the choice of the peoples themselves, ex- 
pressed in free elections, then such a stand 
would undermine the hardness of the brutal 
overlords and encourage healthy resistance 
on the part of the subjugated nations more 
than has anything else inspired them here- 
tofore. Given such a situation, definite in- 
ternal action would be initiated and with 
psychological assistance from the West, it 
would culminate in the overthrow of these 
inhuman oppressors of mankind. 
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The subject of the Washington Conference 
has not been divulged. We do not know nor 
can we surmise what its practical outcome 
will be. There is as yet no indication as to 
whether or not the West will undertake a 
new mode of conduct. However, if Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden came to Washington 
merely to negotiate the export of goods from 
the West. to China, then assuredly, this latest 
meeting has been a grand fiasco. 

The pronouncement which President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Eden signed 
after the 3-day meeting and which is to be 
entered in the archives of the cold war as 
the “Washington Declaration” is truly a re- 
markable paper which, according to Eden, 
brilliantly summarizes the political philoso- 
phy of the Western democracies as they cur- 
rently confront communism. An aching 
world, however, is surfeited with such funda- 
mental declarations of the West against com- 
munism. There have been so many of them 
that it is time to wonder whether one addi- 
tional one might not have the inflationary 
capacity in respect to all the previous ones. 
What the West needs today more urgently 
than salt is not hollow pronouncements but 
deeds. 


ee 


The Scrap Trade and Steel Companies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the Waste 
Trade Journal of April 7, 1956, which 
sets forth the position of the scrap trade 
in attacks on the industry by steel. mills: 


Steet Mitt Prorirs Soar Despire HIGHER 
Scrap Prices 


Steel mills blame the scrap iron trade for 
almost everything, with the possible excep- 
tion of the weather. 

If the price of scrap goes up, the steel mills 
holler blue murder that the dealers are ex- 
porting too much thereby creating a domes- 
tic shortage and endangering the welfare of 
the Nation. 

If the steel mills want to advance the price 
of their own products they claim that they 
are being forced to do so because of the high 
prices that they have to pay for scrap. 

If some steel mills’ profits are not larger 
than they are it’s because so much more had 
to be paid for scrap iron. 

These exaggerations, unfounded though 
they be, are proclaimed so forcefully and so 
frequently that those who are not familiar 
with the situation are inclined to believe 
them, and, believing them, they pass them on 
to others. For example, a recent issue of the 
Herald Tribune featured in bold display type 
on its financial page the following headline: 
“Small Steel Mills Hit by Scrap Price—Prof- 
its Cut by Spiraling Market Rises.” And 
then the story went on to say: 

“The upward spiral in price for scrap iron 
and steel is putting severe pressure on profit 
margins of many of the country’s small, non- 
integrated steel plants. These depend on 
scrap for basic material. 

“Major steel companies do not have too 
difficult scrap problems. They obtain indus- 
trial scrap, rerouted to their furnaces from 
customer manufacturing companies’ waste. 

“On the other hand, the little fellows in 
the steel business must depend primarily on 
purchased or open market scrap. This is 
material collected by the scrap industry from 
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automobile graveyards, farms, and other 
sources.” 

The scrap trade probably never realized the 
tremendous role that it played in the profit 
and loss life of the small steel mills. If only 
they sold their scrap for less, even at a loss, 
what great benefactors they would be to the 
steel companies. What greater profits the 
steel companies could make if they did not 
have to pay so much for scrap. The follow- 
ing table of steel mill earnings tells the sad 
tale of woe of how some of the smaller com- 
panies suffered in 1955 as compared with 


1954: 


Net tinoomel Net income 





for 1955 for 1954 
Wheeling Steel. _.............-] $17, 296,000 | $9, 595, 740 
Allegheny Ludlum-..__...-...- | 14, 985, 660 4, 246, 083 
SAORINE GU otc oninhotsnesnucs 12, 611, 000 4, 012, 000 
ST. tt sia nenaminmbinnicel 1.x min 3, 134, 864 
Pittsburgh Steel............-- 7, 515, 000 2, 170, 000 
Lone Star Steel__..............| 4,759,000 | —1, 009, 000 
Harrisburg Steel.........-.... 4, 387, 922 2, 779, 960 
RT WEE ven ccncosecusnse 2, 365, 459 703, 150 
Superior Btedl............i.02. 1, 716, 900 532, 970 
SOREN, HOO aS cetscrnaitirtensconiencinitnene 414, 380 294, 698 





The Lukens Steel Co., of Coatesville, Pa., 
which never misses an opportunity to casti- 
gate the scrap-iron trade for exporting scrap 
had this to say in its annual report: 

“Though beset by rising raw material 
prices, particularly iron and steel scrap, 
which increased costs about $4 million over 
1954, net income for the fiscal year ended 
October 22, was $1,731,238.” Profits for the 
interim period were $941,532, which, pro- 
jected at an annual rate would have been 
$5 million, or 5.1 percent of sales. 

“Despite scrap price increases and heavy 
flood damage, the company’s working capital 
climbed $2,291,000, from $13,882,000, to $16,- 
173,000, as of December 31.” 

Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the National 
Steel Co., recently criticized the State Depart- 
ment for permitting “unlimited” exports of 
scrap iron and steel. The effect of such ex- 
ports, he declared was “not only to deplete 
the supply of an irreplaceable raw material 
but also to cause a steep advance in its cost 
to the steel industry.” 

Why are the steel mills picking on the scrap 
iron trade? It seems to be part of a pattern 
to justify higher prices for semifinished and 
finished iron and steel products. The Wall 
Street Journal in a recent issue said: 

“Steel market events are adding up to one 
of the biggest steel price increases on record. 
It will come right after the steel labor settle- 
ment, possibly in early July, and by present 
indications will probably exceed the $9 a ton 
boost made in the summer of 1948, the largest 
of the postwar increase.” 

The Wall Street Journal goes on to say: 

“Scrap iron and coal are the major ingre- 
dients of the steelmaking process. The new 
increases being marked up on them make 
more certain the prospect that steel prices 
generally will take a giant step higher within 
a few months.” 

If the steel mills feel that they must get 
more for their products why make it appear 
that they are being driven to take this step 
by the scrap trade? While we disagree with 
Mr. Weir when he flays the scrap trade for 
its exports, we commend ard admire him 
when he comes out openly and forcefully for 
higher steel prices on the ground that they 
are needed to obtain the money for con- 
struction of new steelmaking facilities the 
country vitally needs. That’s businesslike 
and good commonsense. 

Of course scrap-iron prices have gone up, 
but so has the price of pig iron, iron ore, 
steel-mill extras, copper, lead, zinc, alumi- 
num, and a host of other commodities. 
There is this difference, that scrap having 
moved up from depression levels makes the 
rise seem larger than in some of the other 
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commodities. The scrap trade has had to 
pay more for labor and for the raw mate- 
rials that it uses as have the steel mills. 
Its profits are by no means commensurate 
with those enjoyed by the steel mills and 
yet no dealer has been heard to say that if 
steel mills were only willing to make a little 
less profit by paying more for scrap what a 
blessing it would be for the industry. The 
steel mills’ argument is just as absurd. 





The Overton-Red River Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include a 
clipping from the Alexandria Daily Town 
Talk Times: 


HARDIN AGREES WITH REPRESENTATIVE LONG 
ON CANAL STuDY 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Maj. Gen. John R. Hardin 
agreed with Representative Grorce S. Lone 
Tuesday in suggesting a new survey of the 
proposed Overton-Red River Waterway. 

General Hardin, Lower Mississippi Valley 
Division engineer of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers, told members of the Red 
River Valley Association a reevaluation of the 
economics of the waterway would be neces- 
sary before it can be built. 

“Great changes in the economy of the 
region to be served by the Overton-Red River 
Waterway and increased construction costs 
have made it necessary,” Gen. Hardin said. 


LONG NOT OPPOSED 


Earlier, Representative Lone, an opponent 
of the canal project as now planned, told 
delegates from 4 States he was not opposed 
to the project in principle. But he said he 
wanted a new survey before giving it his full 
backing. 

General Hardin further elaborated by say- 
ing, “When the initial report was made rec- 
ommending the waterway, an economic study 
of costs and benefits, prepared in 1944, was 
a most important part of the supporting 
data. A comparison of costs and benefits 
arrived at 12 years ago must be reexamined 
before we can say that what was a good in- 
vestment for our country then is still good 
in 1956. 

“We are required, as a matter of long- 
standing policy, to demonstrate to the Chief 
of Engineers, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the congressional committees that the proj- 
ect is sound before construction funds are 
requested,” the general said. 


BENEFITS VERSUS COSTS 


“The economic analysis is a weighing of 
benefits against costs and comparing it to 
business studies for plant expansion or en- 
largement of sales territory,” General Hardin 
said. 

The study involves a survey of current 
potential transportation savings, drainage 
benefits, up-to-date detailed construction 
cost estimates, and a determination of the 
costs of relocating bridges, gas lines, power 
and telephone lines, roads, real estate costs 
for rights-of-way, and spoil-disposal areas. 

On the profit side of the ledger is a com- 
merce analysis. He said that a study is be- 
ing made of existing commerce that might 
reasonably be expected to move into or out 
of the area by water. 

Despite General Hardin's suggestion not to 
get too hasty in building was ignored by 
the meeting of the association. 


EXTENSION SOUGHT 


Ending its second day of work, the asso- 
ciation called for a speedier release of an 
eng*seer’s report on a proposal to extend the 
inland canal from Shreveport to Texarkana 
and Jefferson, Tex. 

The Members also passed a resolution re- 
questing a speedup on a final status report 
by the United States Corps of Engineers de- 
tailing the possibilities of the long-sought 
Overton-Red River Canal project. 

Fred Webb of Shreveport was elected presi- 
dent of the association. 





EXxcerPts From A SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON. 
Georce §. LONG, or LOUISIANA, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE REp RIVER VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION, SHREVEPORT, La., APRIL 2, 1956 


Mr. Webb, members of the Red River Val- 
ley Association, my colleagues in Congress, 
and honored guests, I am sure that I can 
safely speak for every member of the Red 
River Vailey congressional delegation when 
I say that we Members of Congress look 
forward with great anticipation to this time 
in the spring when we have high hopes to 
be invited to the Red River Valley Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting. It is indeed a high 
point in our life. So, Roy, let me insist that 
no meetings be held unless we are asked to 
attend. 

Almost every one of our friends here today 
can be classified as expert on flood control 
and related subjects and we are bound by 
a desire toward a common goal—that is, pro- 
tection from one of mankind’s most relent- 
less enemies—uncontrolled water. However, 
I believe the time is now when we can at 
long last, look down the road and see a 
glimmer of light shining on this protection. 
I believe. the Congress, the Chief Executive, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and all other offi- 
cial agencies, and the heads of whatever 
party might happen to be in majority, has 
come to the conclusion that we can no 
longer afford to ignore the need for protec- 
tion against floods. It is just this simple— 
floods are much too expensive to tolerate. 
I am sure that the members of Appropria- 
tions Committees who have ever visited the 
mighty Mississippi when it was bank full 
and rampaging; who have ever visited the 
Arkansas, the Red, and the other rivers in 
this great Southwest of ours in times of 
spring floods, cannot fail to be impressed 
with the absolute necessity for sufficient 
funds to protect this fertile valley which is 
indeed the breadbasket of America. 

Now, my friends, much has been printed 
in the newspapers in recent weeks about the 
stand I have taken in connection with the 
Overton-Red River Lateral Waterway. I 
want to assure the assembled guests, the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Red River Valley 
Association that I have never made the state- 
ment that I am opposed to this project, or 
any other project which might bring indus- 
try and progress to our section. What I have 
said is this: I am opposed to this or any 
other project which cannot stand the light 
of day upon it; I am opposed to any pro- 
posal which will damage beyond estimate the 
many in order to benefit the few. 

I have asked the Corps of Engineers to 
furnish me with certain information which, 
to date, they have not done, The data being 
used to justify the Overton-Red River Lat- 
eral Canal was put together in 1946, accord- 
ing to my information, not by the Corps of 
Engineers, but by another agency hired to 
do the work. Times have changed since 
1946 and it could well be that reexamina- 
tion will show a different picture altogether. 


So let me say in conclusion, my friends, that 


I want to endorse this project; by the same 
token I want the committees to have access 
to the data and evidence used in their sur- 
vey. I want the findings presented to the 
newspapers and TV and radio in order that 
the people can be informed. I want a de- 
tailed estimate of what it will cost local 
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interest and I want the cost-to-benefit ra- 
tion well discussed and justified. Then my 
friends of the Red River Valley Association 
and of the Corps of Engineers, you will find 
GeEorcE LONe in your corner. Thank you. 





Name It the Walter Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Morning Call of Allentown, 
Pa., dated April 11, 1956: 


NAME IT THE WALTER DAM 


Within a few weeks—April 26, to be exact— 
ground will be broken for the construction of 
the vast impounding dam on Bear Creek and 
the practical part of the program for mak- 
ing the people of the Lehigh Valley and their 
property safe from floods will be gotten 
under way. 

Of course it is merely a beginning in the 
construction program but it is the presage 
of greater things to come. It is the ray of 
hope for the many communities and their 
large populations that at long last the fight 
against the ravages of floods has left the 
talking stage. Instead of nothing but the 
results of surveys and sheaves of elaborate 
plans, there will be action to put up the 
physical defenses which are required to curb 
the violence of floods. 

Like many other dams which have been 
constructed throughout the country, not 
alone in the interest of flood control but for 
the production of hydroelectric power, in- 
crease in recreational facilities, and so on, 
the Bear Creek Dam should have a name. 
We submit the suggestion that the name 
should be meaningful and that it should be 
bestowed as an honor upon an individual 
who has been conspicouous in the long 
and hard legislative and departmental battle 
to advance the flood control program for the 
Lehigh Valley to this important point. 

That individual is Congressman Francis 
E. Water, of the 15th Congressional! District 
which is made up of Northampton, Monroe 
and Carbon counties. 

Mr. WALTER, who has been in the House of 
Representatives for more than 20 years and 
has increased his influence and effectiveness 
term after term, has been conspicuous at all 
times in efforts to advance flood control 
projects not alone for the Lehigh Valley but 
for the Valley of the Delaware as well. 

Specifically, he worked hard to induce Con- 
gress to make the first appropriation for 
planning in 1946. He has been in the fore- 
front in Washington in securing all the ap- 
propriations for planning which have to- 
talled a half million dollars up to this time. 

It will be remembered that a year ago when 
there was agitation for “make-work” projects 
in an area depressed by reason of unemploy- 
ment, he saw a way to help that problem 
and at the same time advance the flood con- 
trol program. He proposed—and an appro- 
priation of $300,000 was secured to achieve 
both ends—to employ men and to begin a 
long needed job. 

Every conference that has been held in 
this section of the State on the subject of 
flood control has been cheered by the 
knowledge that the idea had a “friend at 
court”; that Mr. Water, in Washington, 
would permit no stone to be left unturned 
in efforts to advance it. All the individuais 
and organizations associated with the idea 
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have been encouraged by the many steps that 
he has taken from time to time to make 
Washington sympathetic to the serious prob- 
lems of the Lehigh and Delaware valleys. 

It is from these groups that the impetus 
to give the name “The Francis E. Walter 
Dam” or some similar designation to the 
initial flood control project should arise and 
be pressed to successful conclusion. 

They will honor themselves by such an 
expression of gratitude for persistent and 
consistent work by Mr. WatTER. He has never 
missed an opportunity to advance the gen- 
eral idea. His experience and great prestige 
in Washington have afforded him the oppor- 
tunities of which he has availed himself at 
all times in the interest of the people of 
these two valleys. 


Hon. A. M. Artajo, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of Spain, Visits 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Washington is playing host this 
week to the distinguished Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Spain, 
the Honorable A. M. Artajo, and to his 
charming wife and daughter. I join my 
colleagues on this occasion in expressing 
the hope that the distinguished foreign 
visitors will enjoy their stay in Washing- 
ton, and that the official conferences be- 
tween Foreign Minister Artajo and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles will aid in provid- 
ing firm groundwork for cooperation 
between our two nations in coping with 
the menace of international communism. 

I am certain that I need not recall the 
fact that the Republic of Spain has 
shown very realistic understanding of 
the nature and menace of Communism. 
Perhaps the most prominent evidence of 
this understanding has been the attitude 
of the Government of Spain toward the 
fate of the once-free nations of Europe 
which are today suffering under Com- 
munist domination. On repeated occa- 
sions, officials of the Spanish Govern- 
ment have declared their sympathy for 
the people of those captive nations, ex- 
pressing their conviction that the prin- 
ciples of justice demand that they be 
freed from the bonds of Communist 
enslavement. 

Indicative of the position taken on this 
issue by the Government of Spain is a 
statement made recently by Foreign 
Minister Artajo who, when asked to com- 
ment on the subject of coexistence with 
the Soviets, said: 

When Russia will liberate the subjugated 
countries, we will begin to believe in her 
good will of coexistence. 


This was a forthright and farsighted 
statement, which offers an open and 
objective test of Soviet intentions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope that 
the exchange of views taking place this 
week between the representatives of the 
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Republic of Spain and of our Nation will 
make a constructive contribution to our 
efforts intended to bring about an era of 
just and lasting peace in the world. 


Only Americans Can Defend America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following address was made 
recently in New York by Brig. Gen. Bon- 
ner Fellers. It is timely, logical and 
should be considered by every thoughtful 
and patriotic American: 

ONLY AMERICANS CAN DEFEND AMERICA 

(By Bonner Fellers) 


If world war III comes, the decision will 
come from the sky. It will come quickly. 
There will be no time to prepare. Trained 
troops, manning the weapons on hand when 
the tight starts, will decide our destinty. 

A quick decision from the sky is a wide 
departure from long drawn out past wars. 
This new concept astonishes many people 
because it is not well understood. And it 
must be explained over and over. 


SURFACE CONCEPT FALLACY 


The Western Armies cannot defeat the 
vast armies of the Soviet Union. “This fact 
has nothing to do with communism. It has 
been true for more than a century. 

Napoleon defeated the Russian Army. He 
captured and sacked and burned Moscow. 
Then Russia’s eternal allies, distance, winter 
and unlimited manpower turned on Napo- 
leon and he escaped into Europe with 30,- 
000 sick and hungry stragglers. Hitler at- 
tacked the Red army with 220 Nazi divi- 
sions. He lost 5 million men. And.he failed. 

Our fleet, larger than the combined fleets 
of the world, cannot deal a knockout blow 
against the-Soviet Union. Even a complete 
blockade would not have a decisive impact. 
The Soviet Union is immune to this tradi- 
tional form of pressure. Deep within her 
borders she has all the resources and indus- 
trial productivity needed for total war. 

This is not to say that we no longer 
need a modern Army and Navy. They are 
both essential. But in the light of airpower, 
the missions of the Army and Navy—in a 
war against the Soviet Union—have changed. 

Against the Red armed forces, neither the 
fleets nor the armies, nor the armies and 
navies combined of all the Western Powers 
can be decisive against the Red armed forces. 


THE RED THREAT 


The United States, thanks to ocean barriers, 
is safe from a major Red army attack. But 
the Red air force and submarine-launched 
guided missiles can strike the United States. 
These two threats are real, immediate, and 
inescapable. . 

The greater of these threats is from Red 
intercontinental bombers. These bombers— 
an estimated 1,500 in number—based in the 
Soviet Arctic, have the capability of flying 
over the polar cap and dropping nuclear 
bombs on our military installations, indus- 
trial areas, and population centers. 

The second threat is from submarine- 
launched guided missiles carrying atomic 
warheads. The Reds have some 400 sub- 
marines which could surface off our coast 
and unleash an stomic assault against our 
coastal cities and harbors. 
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To meet these Red threats the United 
States instituted a number of defensive 
measures. Most of these, unfortunately, are 
excessively expensive and hopelessly inade- 
quate. 

THE NATO FALLACY 


, Our leaders have created widespread be- 
lief that European NATO forces are essen- 
tial for the survival of the United States. 

A one-time Army Chief of Staff has testi- 
fied before the Congress: 

“Our troops in Europe are not there sim- 
ply for the defense of Europe. They are 
really there in defense of the United States.” 

And only 15 days ago the NATO supreme 
commander, our Own General Gruenther 
said: 

“Our participation in this enterprise 
(NATO) is a matter of our own survival.” 

But NATO as a military force, capable of 
defending Western Europe and thereby pro- 
tecting the United States is a pure humbug. 
Red ground forces, facing the NATO defense 
forces, outnumber them some 10 to 1. The 
Red air force, thoroughly modern—and ap- 
proaching our own in quality—has 5 times 
the numerical strength of the European 
NATO air forces. 

We are attempting to hold Europe with a 
ground force too weak to meet the Red army. 
NATO ground forces are supported by a 
NATO air force in Europe too small to defeat 
the Red air force. So great are the odds in 
power ratio against NATO, that Germany's 
proposed 12 divisions and 1,300 aircraft— 
possibly available in 1959—cannot materially 
improve the situation. 

Our leaders are giving us a distorted esti- 
mate of NATO strength. They represent 
NATO power as continuously increasing. 
The truth is our European allies have already 
passed the peak of their military effort. Con- 
tent to receive lavish American aid, they 
rely on us to defend them should the Krem- 
lin strike. 

NATO in Europe is not a war deterrent 
because it is not feared by the enemy. Nev- 
ertheless, a successful NATO holding opera- 
tion along the Rhine—were this possible— 
would not and could not prevent Red air 
attacks against the United States from Soviet 
bases in the Arctic. Nor would a success 
along the Rhine prevent submarine-launched 
missile attacks against our coastal cities. 

The United States cannot look to Euro- 
pean NATO even for partial security. 


THE COLLECTIVE SECURITY FALLACY 


Collective security sounds wonderful if one 
does not stop to think. This concept con- 
templates that each nation contribute what 
it is best able to contribute. Some are rich 
in manpower, others in natural resources, 
still others are industralized. The collective 
concept envisages that these resources, some- 
way, somehow, will be integrated into a 
terrific striking force. In the words of Gen- 
eral Gruenther, “collective security is the 
only answer.” 

Collective security was tried in Korea. 
And except for. the South Koreans, the 
United States provided more than 90 percent 
of the forces and probably paid all the bills. 

However, if world war III comes, decision 
will be reached from the sky. Manpower 
will not be the decisive element. And, if our 
leaders continue to force the manpower con- 
cept upon us, we shall lose, because Red 
manpower vastly outnumbers us. Of all our 
allies, only Great Britain has an appreciable 
air force. And this air force is not large 
enough to defend the United Kingdom. 

Despite the weaknesses of the collective 
security concept, it has become the basis of 
our foreign policy. It appears that our for- 
eign policy is induced by the herd instinct. 
Our top leaders believe that the more people 
we have on our side, the safer we will become. 

The truth is, manpower, no matter how 
great, cannot defend us against Red bomber 
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and submarine-launched guided missile 
attack. Thus, in reality, our allies constitute 
an additional American defense obligation. 

State Department alliances may have po- 
litical and economic and psychological ad- 
vantages, but in war we cannot and we dare 
not depend upon allies to defend us. 


THE LITTLE WAR FALLACY 


Ardent propagandists, and even high offi- 
cials, attempt to resolve our defense problem 
by urging that we should fight little wars 
and thereby avoid the big one. There are 
five so-called little wars now on the horizon. 
If any one of them should start, we may 
depend upon Kremlin leaders to kindle the 
other four. 

One little war may start in Palestine—pos- 
sibly in March. The consequences of our 
participation would be disastrous. Aid to 
Israel would engender the hatred of 400 mil- 
lion traditionally friendly Moslems. Our 
participation might be the signal to the Red 
army to occupy Iranian and Arabian oilfields 
where lie more than half the known oil 
reserves of the world. 

Our leaders must awaken to the gravity 
of this explosive situation. Let us pray that 
they will have sufficient character to stay 
out of this one—should it come. 

A revolution rages in north Africa. Ameri- 
ean helicopters and French forces with 
American equipment from NATO in Europe 
are killing Algerian and Moroccan patriots 
who seek the independence we ourselves won 
in 1776. Here American air bases are en- 
dangered. 

Another little war may be kindled in 
southeast Asia. There is fighting in Malaya. 

A fourth little war is possible in Korea. 
On the 38th parallel, fighting could be re- 
sumed by either side. In either case the 
matter is out of our hands—-but not the 
obligation. 

A fifth little war could start in the Straits 
of Formosa. We are pledged to enter—and 
we should be—and the enemy would be the 
same Red dragon, with much stronger claws, 
which we failed to slay in Korea. If Mac- 
Arthur had been permitted to win in Korea, 
much of our trouble today would have been 
ended. t 

In these turbulent areas, Communist 
propaganda effectively exploits the tension 
and turns the population against the United 
States. 

It is possible that while trying to avoid 
the big war, we might be drawn into all 5 
little wars. Meanwhile, the Red armed 
forces of the Kremlin, waxing stronger with 
not a single man committed to battle, might 
decide the time was ripe to strike the United 
States. By this time our own losses might 
have become so great and our effort so dif- 
fused that our utter destruction would be 
inevitable. 

All this could come about by fighting little 
wars to avoid the big one. 


THE CONSCRIPTION FALLACY 


A 5 million trained United States Reserve 
is now being created. What this Reserve is 
for is unclear. But it is certain that it could 
neither stop nor influence attacks against us 
from Red bombers and guided missiles. 
Should the next world war come, the decision 
will be reached before the ground reserves 
could be mobilized. Let lus not be deceived 
that our proposed 5 million reserve can de- 
fend our country. ; 

THE BASE ENCIRCLEMENT FALLACY 


Much publicity has been given to our ring 
of Allied air bases around the Soviet Union. 
Magazines publish attractive maps in color 
showing devastating massive arrows leading 
from these bases and pointing to the indus- 
trial heart of the Soviet Union, It is a 
graphic presentation of how easily and 
quickly our potential enemy could be de- 
stroyed, 


What this map fails to show, is that the 
Red Air Force has some 20,000 modern com- 
bat planes, instantly ready, and that this is 
roughly 3 times the number of combat planes 
in the entire United States Air Force. There 
is also the dire certainty that this Red Air 
Force will strike first. And this air strike 
may well consist of a sudden and simultane- 
ous all-out effort to drop nuclear bombs 
over each of the Allied air bases which 
encircles the Soviet Union. 

After this initial air strike, we would be 
compelled to fight the war with the weapons 
which survive the first enemy blow. 

Moreover, some of our air bases overseas 
may suffer, damage from sabotage. Other 
overseas air bases will be denied us by pow- 
ers which seek to remain neutral; others may 
be captured by the Red Army. 

The nearer our bases are to the Soviet 
Union, the more likely they are to be de- 
stroyed. It is a certainty that they will 
suffer great damage. Even the vaunted and 
expensive floating carrier bases are vulner- 
able to Red Air Force attack. And they 
would be the natural prey of the Red sub- 
marine fleet which stalks them from under- 
water cover. Thus, the true value of close-in 
Allied bases is more apparent than real. 

Nevertheless, we should retain our overseas 
air bases until we have a sufficient number 
of B-52 intercontinental bombers, 

THE TRUE DEFENSE 

If the Kremlin. unleashes an air and 
guided missile attack against us, only our 
own Air Force, if stronger than the Red Air 
Force, and our fleet, supported by airpower, 
can defend the United States. 

Only air power can deal a knockout blow 
against the Soviet Union. If war comes 
strategic bombers—if sufficient in numbers— 
can destroy Soviet industry and the Red air 
bases in the Arctic and elsewhere. And they 
can deny supplies and munitions to the Red 
Army. Thus, airpower is the true war de- 
terrent because it can destroy the enemy. 

Airpower can be decisive in war. The 
United States bombing survey, composed -of 
our most eminent civilian scientists, objec- 
tively reporting on our World War II air at- 
tacks against Germany and Japan, found 
that “enemy planes enjoying control of the 
sky over one’s head can be as disastrous to 
one’s country as its occupation by physical 
invasion.” 

The foregoing is irrefutable. The power 
which possesses the better air weapons, 
which can strike the more deadly and 
quicker blow, can gain the decision, if the 
next war comes. 

What we must never forget in America is 
that this decision must be won with person- 
nel already trained, manning the weapons 
on hand, when the war starts. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE SECURITY 

From our present bases in Alaska, Labra- 
dor and Greenland, our heavy bombers and 
medium bombers within-flight refueling, 
can strike and return from any target in the 
Soviet Union. 

From bases in Labrador, in the United 
States, and in the Carribean, heavy and 
medium bombers can defend our Atlantic 
coastal frontier. 

From bases in Alaska and the Philippines 
our bombers can dominate the Asiatic coast 
from the Bering Sea to the Straits of 
Malacca and thus defend our Pacific frontier. 

Bombers of our Strategic Air Command 
can fiy in bad weather and at night. With 
electronic aids they can hit and. demolish 
their targets. If our Air Force possessed 
2,000 bombers of the B—52 class, this threat 
would so impress the Kremlin that the 
chance of world war III would be very re- 
mote indeed. 

And were war forced upon us, these bomb- 
ers, together with ample fighter interceptors, 
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would give us an invincible defense and a 
quick victory. 

It seems evident that the only bases which 
oan adequately be defended against bom- 
bardment, sabotage, ground attack and 
guided missiles, lie almost entirely within 
our own Western Hemisphere. And ai- 
though contrary to foreign policy, our plan- 
ners are being forced inevitably to come to 
the only solution to our survival in total 
war—a Western Hemisphere Defense. 

Because of these facts, a gradual with- 
drawal of American troops from the Eurasian 
mainland is the only sensible course. This 
would enable us to reduce our Army and 
Navy. 

A strategic reserve of some 10 divisions 
should be created. Based in the United 
States and streamlined to be air transport- 
able, this modern air army could be flown 
where needed, in a matter of hours. Our air 
bases in Alaska, vulnerable to Red air borne 
attack, require this type of reinforcement 
which is not now available. 

Our Strategic Air Force is the best in the 
world, but it is a one-shot air force, limited 
both by available trained personnel as well 
as bombers. The advantage it once held 
over the Red Air Force is now rapidly being 
lost. Our 1957 aircraft procurement is a 
continuation of the steady reduction in- 
stituted 3 years ago; it is a reduction of 20 
percent over the 1956 budget. 

Meanwhile the program for Red Air Force 
expansion is being tremendously accelerated. 
Unless our Air Force program is immediately 
expanded, we shall have lost our air ad- 
vantage within 2 years. . 

To depend upon Western Hemisphere 
bases means that the Air Force must be allo- 
cated funds to procure an ample supply of 
intercontinental bombers. Planes of the 
B-—52 type are admirably suited for this work 
but, for lack of funds, they are being pro- 
duced at an exceptionally slow rate. We 
should have 2,000 of these superb bombers 
within the next 5 years. At present, the 
Air Force procurement funds permit the pro- 
duction of only 25 percent of this number. 

This is no plea for increased defense 
spending. But it is a plea that no defense 
item should be allowed to take precedence 
over the creation of a greatly increased 
strategic Air Force. An Air Force which can 
withstand initial losses and have the numer- 
ical strength and capability of striking back 
effectively after the initial blow. 


There must be a shift in the emphasis of 
defense spending. Since our surface forces 
cannot be-decisive, Army and Navy budgets 
can safely be pared. Foreign aid now has 
an unexpended fund of $9 billion. No more 
should be appropriated. 

Such a reapportionment of military spend- 
ing would save billions of dollars. It would 
all but guarantee peace. It would guarantee 
the best possible defense and victory, should 
war come. 

The hemisphere defense concept is not an 
abandonment of our European and Asiatic 
Allies. Without a strong hemisphere de- 
fense, we can support no allies anywhere. 
Without the assured survival of the Western 
Hemisphere, without a striking force based 
principally in North America and capable of 
atomic assault anywhere on the globe, the 
whole free world is doomed. 


It is common sense, that before we can 
gamble on any Overseas’ military undertak- 
ing, we ourselves must have a strategy which . 
will guarantee our survival here at home. 
This we have failed to do. Despite vast ex- 
penditures, we are not buying adequate 
defense. 

The Soviet Union is the base from which 
emanate all activities dedicated to world 
communization. If it is certain that world 
war III will destroy this base, the Kremlin 
will scarcely dare to strike. 
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Only by the immediate creation of over- 
whelming American airpower can we prevent 
war—and, thereby, save ourselves and our 


Allies. 
Only Americans can defend America. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, why do 
we continue to tolerate an alien idea 
that politicians in Washington can 
manage our private affairs better than 
we can ourselves? They now manage 
our corn, wheat, cotton, rice, butter, 
cheese, dry milk, tobacco, peanuts, et 
cetera, or one-third of our agriculture. 
It is a mess. Government housing at 
half rent, tax-exempt, is an outrage on 
the taxpayers and just as bad on the 
Government tenants. Government so- 
cialized power, like TVA, and irrigation 
projects at taxpayers’ expense every- 
where are blights on the people who 
take the money. Our foreign aid, now 
up to $60 billion, or $1,500 per American 
family on the average, does not satisfy 
the socialist governments to whom it is 
paid. They want it doubled. Our 


friends over there out of power scold us 
for financing their enemies and ours. 
They are nearly all mad at us. We have 


bought few friends. So, Government 
robbing of Peter to pay Paul weakens 
Peter and demoralizes Paul. 

The very idea that our Government 
should ever exercise such powers was 
utterly repugnant to us for 140 years. 
It was thought impossible. We so feared 
the evil tendencies of government that 
we drastically limited its functions to 
its only legitimate sphere, namely, the 
protection of life and property, keeping 
law and order. Then, to make doubly 
sure, we had the politicians chained to 
these proper and limited functions—we 
specified in 1789 what Congress could tax 
and spend. We limited the functions 
and taxing and spending power of our 
cities and counties and States, too. For- 
tunately, we have kept and enforced 
those limitations and as a result we have 
not gone socialist, with few exceptions, 
in our cities, counties and States. Our 
socialism, viz: converting private prop- 
erty into public or government-owned 
and operated property, is confined al- 
most entirely to Washington. We breed 
our socialists and Communists there. 

After 25 years of their infiltration of 
one of the old parties in power, Congress 
is unable to repeal and wipe off the books 
the socialism we have already got. Un- 
less we are able to somehow wipe it off 
the books completely, we must go on. 
For we must be all socialized or all free. 
There can be no coexistence—half-So- 
cialist, half free. Obviously if we so- 
cialize corn as we have for 17 years, 
every living thing that consumes corn 
must ultimately be socialized. Farm- 
ers cannot buy Government owned and 
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controlled corn and sell beef, pork, milk, 
and eggs in a free market. The burden 
of an average of $250 per year on every 
family taxed to pay the $10 billion our 
present socialization costs makes its ex- 
tension inevitable. For example, you 
hear people cry out under this burden 
and you hear them say: “After we pay 
our taxes we have not enough left to pay 
for the care of our sick, our aged, the 
education of our children,” and so forth. 

So Mr. KELLEY, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, introduces the Kelley bill pro- 
viding for Federal aid and control of 
education on a vast scale. It has already 
passed the House Committee on Educa- 
tion by a vote of 21 to 9. It will likely 
come before the whole House for action 
at this session. 

It proposes to take from the taxpayers 
$400 million a year for each of the next 
4 fiscal years, a total of $1,600,000,000, 
and redistribute that largess to some of 
the States at the expense of others for 
schoolhouse construction. Six indus- 
trial States in the North and West, that 
is, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mli- 
nois, Michigan, and California, would be 
compelled to put up 57.654 percent of the 
total tax moneys and get back but 35.747 
percent of the benefits as grants for 
classroom construction in those States. 
They will pay approximately $928 mil- 
lion in taxes and get back approximately 
$576 million for the 4-year period. Be- 
sides, they will pay additional taxes to 
cover the overhead cost of the United 
States Government doing this utterly 
foolish job of taking our money from 
us, giving only about half of it back, and 
giving the rest to other States. Thus 
the unblushing scheme for the redistri- 
bution of the wealth started in 1932 goes 
on. 

It works in detail like this: For exam- 
ple, for the 4-year period New York 
State will be compelled to give up $299,- 
984,000 toward the $1,600,000,000 and 
will get back but $128,950,640. Thus 
New York will lose $171,033,360 in the 
transaction, plus its share of the over- 
head costs of the operation mentioned. 

The city of New York would pay $134,- 
454,320 and get back $72,480,000 repre- 
senting a loss of $61,974,320 plus the 
usual overhead. 

Westchester County residents would 
pay $13,777,920 and the county would 
get back $7,427,560 for building school- 
houses, a loss of $6,350,360. ; 

And as for Putnam County, the small- 
est county, the Federal taxes would 
amount to $287,040 and the county would 
get back $154,740 in Federal aid, or a 
loss of $132,300 in the 4-year period. 
Thus you can readily see, based on the 
current cost of between $33,000 and $40,- 
000 to construct a classroom, Putnam 
County will pay in Federal taxes enough 
to build about 8 classrooms in order to 
get the Federal funds back to build about 
4 classrooms. The Federal Government 
will decide where to build the other 
schoolrooms with Putnam County’s 
money. 

These figures were compiled by the 
Empire State Chamber of Commerce at 
Albany, N. Y. They are available for 
every county in New York State. 

Title I of this Kelley bill would put 
the Commissioner of Education in the 
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investment banking business by creating 
a school bond purchase revolving fund 
with an original appropriation of $300 
million and the further authority to pur- 
chase “obligations of local educational 
agencies” in the aggregate principal 
amount of $750 million. This is on the 
theory that the school district credit is 
so bad nobody else would make the loan 
to them. So, under the Kelley bill, the 
Federal Government just robs Peter and 
loans the money to Paul anyway. This 
so-called revolving fund is to have a life 
of 4 years. At the end of 4 years the 
headaches and uncollected balances, to- 
gether with any cash remaining in the 
fund, will be transferred to the Treasury 
Department for them to worry about. 

But, Mr. Taxpayer, these two little 
practice blows of the Kelley bill are just 
meant to condition you for the third 
blow. Otherwise title ITI of the bill 
would knock you cold. 

Title III proposes that the Commis- 
sioner of Education may make Federal 
Government advances not to exceed $6 
billion to some, but not all, of the 57,000 
school districts. They would be selected 
according to his judgment as to need and 
other deserving qualities. So that those 
States that have sweated out their bond 
issues to build schools will get none be- 
cause they no longer need them, while 
those that have dragged their feet long- 
est, waiting for the Federal Government 
to take over, will get their loans. What 
a bonanza. Six billion to’ play politics 
with. But that’s not all—the Commis- 
sioner of Education is authorized under 
the Kelley bill to “pay, compromise, 
waive, or release any right, title, claim, 
lien, or demand, however acquired or 
arising under title ITI.” 

So, if these borrowing school districts_ 
continue to drag their feet and say they 
“can’t pay,” why then the Commissioner 
can forget the loans. What politician 
wants to sue voters, especially school 
districts, anyway? 

And section 313 (b) provides that the 
“financial transactions of the Commis- 
sioner in making advances pursuant to 
this title shall be final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the Government.” 

This means that the Commissioner’s 
acts are final. There is no appeal from 
his management even if he never collects 
a dime of the loans. 

Now, all this adds up to $1,600,000,000 
under title I, $750 million under title II, 
and $6 billion under title ITI, a possible 
total of $8,350,000,000. There are 40 
million American families to pay it. 
That means that each American family 
will be taxed $207.75 on the average to 
provide this new form of Federal aid. 
Add to that $1,450 per family on the aver- 
age each one pays now, and add $25 per 
family for eactf new billion dollars for 
new socialization to come, and you will 
get some notion of what we face. 

Those families in New York State and 
the other States mentioned will get next 
to nothing under titles II and ITI because 
they are not so-called needy States. 
They can pay but can’t take. Many 
ane States will get back a mere drip at 

Thus, the Kelley bill, sponsored espe- 
cially by the National Education Associa- 
tion, takes us the first big step in social- 
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izing and controlling the school system, 
like other areas described above are al- 
ready socialized. 

Below are the losses six industrial 
States will sustain annually under title I 
alone. These are normallly Republican 
States outrageously penalized by every 
Federal aid program on the books, in- 
cluding this proposed new one. 

The overhead is not shown below be- 
cause it is well-nigh impossible to esti- 
mate Government overhead costs. It 
runs as high as 30 percent in most Gov- 
ernment activities. Our 2,400,000 Gov- 
ernment employees, their offices, rents, 
and expenses come high. 

We must add to these costs of Federal 
management of our schools the Federal 
wage rates of the Bacon-Davis Act. 
School districts can’t chip in and get vol- 
unteer workers, or workers of any kind if 
they accept Federal funds except gen- 
erally unionized workers at union wages 
as determined by the Department of La- 
bor. These additional costs are esti- 
mated at from 25 to 30 percent over and 
above what the school districts would pay 
without Federal intervention. 














State Pays in Pays in | Gets back 
percent dollars | aid dollars 
Califormia.......... 7. 620 $30, 480, 000 | $27, 545, 819 
IMinois_____- &. 228 32, 912, 000 20, 247, 262 
Michigan in 8.711 34, 844, 000 17, 058, 887 
New York_- 18. 749 74, 996, 000 32, 794, 708 
Ohio... .. on E 6. 734 26, 936, 000 20, 236, 416 
Pennsylvania. pdf 7.612 | 30,448,000 } 25, 105, 7 737 
anscuens 


57.654 | 230, 616, 000 | 142, 988, 829 


Subtracting the aid received back from 
what is paid out, the losses in each State 
are as follows: 


IT eiscsnkth omnia nega tecissinptpt $2, 934, 181 
BIE face decthiscesh anhiiien i Gaga rove ean 12, 664, 738 
IN fo paths a eechenaiihnente ante alinvceres 17, 785, 113 
i ee ES a la SO 42, 201, 292 
GRR Shute ki dud coicdiccttesa 6, 699, 584 
Pennsylvania... 22. ...c cise 5, 342, 263 

OC sti attic eg hedn 87, 627, 171 


Compare the losses in the 6 States with 
the gain in the State of Mississippi. Mis- 
sissippi will pay in taxes $800,000 toward 
the Federal-aid program and get back 
$6,506,886, which is better than an 8-to-1 
return. 

In spite of that a committee of the 
Mississippi Legislature investigated and 
rejected some years ago the idea of Fed- 
eral aid to education. Yet this proposed 
bill virtually forces the States to take 
it whether they want it or not. 

There is great variation in the per- 
centage of income which each State 
spends on education. There is not a 
single State but that can better afford 
its own education than can the Federal 
Government with its almost bankrupt 
Treasury. Some States spend twice as 
much as others. For example, Wyoming 
spends 3.99 percent of its income and 
Massachusetts spends 1.88 percent on 
public education. This makes no allow- 
ance, of course, for the private and 
parochial schools. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of income spent for the school year 
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1953-54 by each State and the rank of 
each State on the basis of its current 
expenditures for schools: 




















; Percent of 
s neome spent 
State on current Rank 
expenditures 
2. 92 18 
3.14 13 
2.49 29-30 
2. 87 19 
2. 76 21 
1.90 47 
1.96 45-46 
2. 57 26 
2. 61 25 
3.18 12 
2. 04 43 
2.26 33 
3. 34 7 
2.77 20 
CE Dea eS 2.14 40 
Re dacticutk ssl. é 3.12 4 
RN SN Eee a se ee 2. 25 34 
Mi a eecnrehin ens 2. 24 35-36 
Massachusetts. ................- 1.88 48 
Michigan_______- a 2.19 37-38 
OS Sa ae 3. 24 10-11 
MI oe ae oon oe 3.00 16 
COE ea 2. 07 42 
DNR nse nce nitiicmninas 3. 45 6 
BI a eae are 2. 66 24 
OWWUNG Seat i oe ceil eoknse 2.16 39 
New Hampshire_--___._.....-__- 2. 41 31 
OT CR a 2. 39 32 
fe a ee 3.90 2 
New York. cd atdithndts abe 2.12 41 
North Carolina__..-----------_- | 3. 08 15 
North Dakota_- etches ootied 3. 61 4 
Ohio. ETL OEE ETT 1. o8 44 
CIN Cle fee a cls 3. 24 10-11 
Oregon_. PS GP Ae EB a: ONES 3. 25 2 
Pennsyivania Sac atwing eaeuetede 2. 19 37-5 
Rhode Island___- 1.96 ‘48 
South Carolina... 3.32 8 
South Dakota... 3.49 5 
NN oo dik Sic tn eo hh oe 2.49 29-30 
tint <ncniemimintimm actin 2. 56 27 
Deir eniis 1 actmacekmenree 3.75 3 
ee al od oes 2.75 22 
| GE eee eee 2. 51 2s 
i. AR Rob ees: 2.74 23 
Wee WES oe oS oe cl 2.97 17 
NINN A Sr 2. 24 35-36 
bE a 3. 99 1 


In some areas two-thirds of the ait aiascaniesiaaalidi cial 
age children go to private or parochial 
schools. They are cut out of aid en- 
tirely although the parents must pay the 
taxes. The Federal Government would, 
if let alone, flatten out all differences, 
religious, economic, and political, be- 
tween the States. Obviously when this 
process which is now on is completed 
there will be no taxpayers to pay for our 
socialized areas. And there will be no 
private or parochial schools for the same 
reason. Central governments just can- 
not endure variety and differences be- 
tween people, between States, between 
communities. It cannot endure differ- 
ences in effort and compensation. It 
would flatten out everybody and make 
the industrious look just like the lazy and 
indifferent—and call the program Fed- 
eral aid. It no doubt would give all 
pupils the same grade. There would be 
no reward for extra effort and skill. 

Column 1 of the following table shows 
the percentage that each State pays of 
all taxes collected, for whatever purpose; 
column 2 shows on that basis how much 
each will contribute annually to the $400- 
million annual fund; column 3 shows 
how much each State will get back, ac- 
cording to the United States Office of 
Education: 
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Dollars Dollars 

Btate Pereent they will they will 

pay in get back 
es $2, 172,000 | $8, 968, 658 
wi eb acccwene 928, 000 2, 537, 685 
DSi cleansasshttea 904, 000 5, 313, 957 
A a 30, 480, 27, 545, 819 
3, 588, 000 3, 611, 322 
7, 364, 000 4, 782, 562 
5, 152, 000 835, 050 
3, 868, 000 7, 623, 902 
4,008,000 | 10, 237, 501 
612, 000 1, 691, 790 
32, 912, 000 20, 247, 262 
9, 148, 000 10, 226, 657 
3, 020, 000 6, 420, 128 
2, 876, 000 4, 750, 027 
Kentuck OE iia 7, 600, 000 8, 317, 970 
Louisiana - —.. ; 3, 096, 000 8, 090, 229 
Meaine........ 976, 000 2, 244, 876 
Maryland 1 10, 904,000 | 16, 202, 148 
Massachusetts__ 10, 876, 000 | 10, 573, 691 
Michigam......'..... 34, 844,000 | 17, 058, 887 
Minnesota. -_......_ 6, 064, 000 7, 699, 816 
Mississippi... 800, 000 6, 506, 886 
Missouri. _-- 10, 128, 000 9, 174, 710 
Montana__ 668, 000 1, 594, 187 
Nebraska 2, 340, 000 3, 220, 909 
Nevada - 484, 000 466, 327 
New Hampshire__- 712, 000 1, 279, 688 
New Jersey See 11, 776, 000 11, 343, 672 
New Mexico........ 608, 000 2, 320, 780 
NOW York... nna. 74, 996, 000 32, 794, 708 
North Carolina__._- 8, 824,000 | 12, 178, 549 
North Dakota_..... 364, 000 1, 724, 325 
ONio_. cesielinies ail 26, 936,000 | 20, 236, 416 
Oklahoma.__.------ 3, 576, 000 5, 715, 215 
Oregon. a aad 2, 444, 000 3, 893, 287 
Pe snnsylv nis... 30, 448,000 | 25, 105, 737 
Rhode Island__._._. 1, 696, 000 1, 778, 549 
South Carolina. ___- 1, 444, 000 7, 005, 748 
South Dakota____._ 408, 000 1, 724, 325 
Temnessee.._.-..... 2, 916, 000 9, 174, 710 
1... Uaeters 12, 480, 000 21, 982, 431 
ia :tineuaieinpensienishe 1, 696, 000 2, 168, 962 
Wee NS s.o.c0-nes00- 432, 000 965, 188 
Vispiniac J... 2... 1. 539 6, 156, 000 9, 207, 244 
Washington !_.._..- 1. 184 4, 736, 000 6, 355, 059 
West Virginia. -...- - 419 1, 676, 000 5, 747, 750 
Wisconsin____.....- 1. 857 7, 428, 000 8, 740, 918 
W yoming-.. - 081 324, 000 789, 826 
OS - 194 776, 000 1, 409, 825 
I so cence sas ont aebeoess= 422, oon 
Total......... 99. 656 Vomansaal 864, 000 | 400, 0 400, 000, 000 


' Maryland includes District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. Washington State includes Alaska. 

Such taking of private property with- 
out due process and transferring it into 
publie or socialized property is, of course, 
pure socialism, according to the diction- 
aries. 

The Kelley bill is not the administra- 
tion bill, nor is it a Republican Party 
measure. It is the proposal of the Na- 
tional Education Association—a teach- 
ers union and lobby—and of the Socialist 
wing of the Democrat Party. 

The bill sets up no formula to guide 
the redistribution of $8,350,000,000. It 
writes a blank check. It makes a com- 
missar out of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to “do good” with other people’s 
money as he pleases. 

This Kelley bill is the last word in a 
Socialist bureaucrat’s prayer. 

Think of the reams and reams of reg- 
ulations that can be written around 
every step in getting this $8,350,000,000 
away from the places where it is and 
out to the favored districts of some of 
the 57,000 school districts where the 
Commissioner thinks it should be. 

Then just think of the thousands of 
new bureaucrats that will be needed to 
administer this section of the bill, to set- 
tle and cancel the claims, and do all the 
other things necessary to satisfy enough 
of the voters to keep the plan alive and 
going beyond the deadline of 1960 set 
forth in the bill. All of this is supposed 
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to end then. But that too is only a part 
of the Government’s deception. 

For do we not know by now that a 
temporary measure in Congress to meet 
an emergency for schools or anything 
else becomes one of the most permanent 
pieces of legislation? 

Mr. Eisenhower has said in a letter to 
me regarding Federal aid to education: 

In my own mind I am perfectly clear as 
to the basic principle and have more than 
once made public statements to the effect 
that I definitely oppose every unnecessary 
intervention of the Federal authority and the 
Federal Treasury in what should be local 
business and local responsibility. * * * 

I would flatly oppose any grant by the 
Federal Government to all States in the 
Union for educational purposes. Such policy 
would create an ambition—almost a require- 
ment—to spend money freely under the im- 
pulse of competition with other localities in 
the country. It would completely decry and 
defeat the watchful economy that comes 
about through local supervision over local 
expenditures of local revenues. 


That is the truth we all know. 

Then he warns: 

In short, unless we are careful, even the 
great and necessary educational processes in 
our country will become yet another vehicle 
by which the believers in paternalism, if not 
outright socialism, will gain still additional 
power for the Central Government. 


And to indicate that he is aware of the 
evils of socializing our local school sys- 
tems, Mr. Eisenhower had this to say: 

If local communities do their job, then 
there will be no need for additional cen- 

*tralized revenues for nationwide subsidies 
of an essential local character, and we will 
avoid the pitfalls of extreme centralization. 

Very frankly, I firmly believe that the 
army of persons who urge greater and greater 
centralization of authority and greater de- 
pendence upon the Federal Treasury are real- 
ly more dangerous to our form of govern- 
ment than any external threat that can 
possibly be arrayed against us. 


His fear, our fear, lies in the seizure 
or assumption of power by government 
over us. We all fear, indeed we witness, 
the corrupting evils of government prom- 
ises to do for us what we ought to do 
for ourselves. It weakens the capacity 
and the will of the people to manage their 
affairs for themselves. All of our great 
leaders have warned us against the evils 
of the central government we are now 
embracing. Who is so dull that he can- 
not understand that the government 
has not a dime that it does not first take 
from the people? It corrupts us with 
our own money. It captures us and 
takes away our resistance by false prom- 
ises of something for nothing. 

All this adds up to a rule that what- 
ever you add to the power of government 
you subtract from yourselves. So there 
is no such thing as Federal aid. For 
the Government to promise aid as 
though it has something to give apart 
from what it takes from the people them- 
selves is a fraud on the people. 

Of course, it is a bit naturai that the 
professional schoolman should want the 
power of money from the Central Gov- 
ernment in his hands. Some superin- 
tendents naturally want to be relieved of 
the slower, more hesitant, and more 
democratic processes, as well as the mis- 
takes inherent in the exercise of local 
responsibility. He assumes that in the 
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exercise of the people’s responsibility by 
government, it will make no mistakes. 

To maneuver the people into a willing- 
ness to put themselves under Government 
management and control, the Govern- 
ment itself controls the very thoughts of 
the people by its own propaganda. For 
example, the Government makes a sur- 
vey to see if there is a classroom short- 
age. A Government agency, the United 
States Office of Education, gathers the 
information from school superintendents 
in the States, and not from the parents, 
taxpayers, or laymen who have no pro- 
fessional interest at stake. The profes- 
sionals who gather, and those who pro- 
vide the information for the Government 
are by and large already committed to 
Federal aid and have been for years. 
After they get the information all slant- 
ed the way they want it they arrange a 
White House conference. When the 
conference is over it is manipulated so 
that a committee of 2 is appointed, 1 a 
former president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, now a State superin- 
tendent of public instruction in one of 
the States, and the other the executive 
secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation. Both are active—almost vio- 
lent—crusaders for Federal aid. With 
some considerable difficulty with the 
stubborn facts growing out of the White 
House conference of 1,800 delegates, this 
National Education Association com- 
mittee of 2 report what they wanted 
to think was a consensus of the 1,800 
delegates at the conference. The Gov- 
ernment itself picks up just the right 
lines and gives them the whole Govern- 
ment propaganda works. The delegates 
had no opportunity to vote and create 
news for their side of the case. No one 
knows how they would have voted. All 
we have is the above-described consensus 
report of two prejudiced persons. All 
the modifying, restrictive, and the down- 
right opposition to Federal aid that was 
in the White House conference is buried. 
Even the great widespread opposition of 
the professionals themselves is buried at 
the bottom of the confusion of paper- 
work. What private citizen or group of 
so-called free citizens would dare to con- 
trovert even the false statements of 
Government? 

The governmental propaganda ma- 
chine picks out of the consensus report 
what the professionals who set it up 
intended for it to emphasize. So all 
officialdom beats the drums for the Kel- 
ley bill. The power of government 
smothers individual freedom. It’s out 
already in the march now strongly under 
way. 

While the President called the White 
House Conference in the best of good 
faith to study the 6 fundamental prob- 
lems in our educational system, only 1 
of the 6, namely Federal aid, got any 
serious attention. ‘The best thinking of 
the professionals who manipulated the 
conference was that there was nothing 
wrong with education that more money 
from the taxpayers wouldn’t cure. 

The laymen, taxpayers, parents, busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and laborers, a small 
minority in the conference, asked ques- 
tions about improving teaching methods. 
What about the use of television? How 
about renting school buildings more 
scientifically built by private capital, just 
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as all the post offices are now being 
rented instead of owned by the school 
board? They wanted to know why the 
inventive creative capacity of the local 
citizens were not more capable of meet- 
ing all their local needs than the Federal 
Government. They questioned whether 
the great teachers of unusual skill and 
ability might not be used through new 
techniques such 4s television to reach a 
greater number of pupils. Could not 
such teachers be helped by assistants or 
aids or apprentices at lower cost to free 
the great teachers of many chores inci- 
dent to the real job of teaching? They 
wondered why no particular changes had 
been made in the teaching techniques 
and particularly in the number of pupils 
per class and the costs per pupil while in 
every other profession tremendous im- 
provements have taken place increasing 
the number served and reducing the cost 
of the same. Why should teaching be 
static? 

No answer to any of these questions 
came out of the conference. The pro- 
fessional and the governmental bureau- 
cratic purpose is to bring down the num- 
ber of pupils in the class and bring up the 
number of the classrooms, always at in- 
creased cost. Obviously the size of 
classes must be increased far beyond 
what has been standard for about a cen- 
tury in order to bring down costs. Many 
of our colleges are conducting classes of 
100 or more. George Washington Uni- 
versity has had classes of as high as 1,300. 
It must not continue to be easier for one 
of the biggest lobbies in Washington to 
lobby for taxpayers’ money than it is to 
try to improve education and reduce the 
cost at the same time. 


Our school buildings, highly expensive, 
are idle much of the time, the weekends 
and holidays. Their use starts at 8:30 
or 9:00 a. m., ends at 4:00 p.m. When 
William A. Wirt started his plan at Gary, 
Ind., he pointed out: 

We are handling three times as many pu- 
pils and giving each pupil more hours of 
education than is customary in a high 
school and that actually the cost per pupil 
is around 65 percent of the normal cost. 


By starting his classes at 8:00 a. m., 
continuing them through the day and 
into the evening, 12 months of the year, 
he was able to give far more effective 
education at a lower unit cost. A simi- 
lar plan might be suggested as one of the 
possible economies. 

Local communities, if left alone, with 
their native American. genius, intelli- 
gence, necessity, and financial capacity, 
will find a way to solve their problems. 
They alone can meet their necessities. 
They alone know what they are, 
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Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, without 


fanfare an outstanding Connecticut cit- 
izen whose name and products are known 
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throughout the world observed the 

golden jubilee of his inventive genius. 

I refer to Mr. Alfred C. Fuller, the 
originator and founder of the Fuller 
Brush Co., started in a shed on April 10, 
1906, in Hartford, Conn. The success 
story of Mr. Fuller, a close acquaintance 
and friend of many years, is another 
American story of inventive . genius, 
courage, determination, and ingenious- 
ness to which we point with pride and 
great admiration. The great difference 
between the success of this industry and 
that of others lies in the fact that Mr. 
Fuller attributes his success to his novel 
use of advertising in newspapers in the 
so-called want-ad column. As the arti- 
cle from the business financial section of 
the New York Times for April 11 points 
out, the inventor of these useful brushes 
and other indispensable products of the 
home and industry made his brushes at 
night and sold them during the day, and, 
although the newspaper article does not 
say so, I know from my acquaintance 
with Mr. Fuller that his wonderful per- 
sonality contributed as much to break- 
ing down the sales resistance of those on 
whose doors he knocked, as did the fine 
product which he made in that shed he 
rented for $11 a month. 

It is a genuine pleasure, Mr. Speaker, 
for me to include in my remarks today 
the writeup in the New York Times, 
which also included a photograph of this 
American genius, a picture of the origi- 
nal shed, and the newest home office in 
the company’s modern building at Hart- 
ford, Conn.: 

Futter BrusH, at 50, THANKS THE WANT 
Aps—C.assIrigp COLUMNS REecruiTcD ARMY 
OF SALESMEN 
A business built by help wanted ads cele- 

brated its golden anniversary yesterday. 

That's the way Alfred C. Fuller, 71-year-old 

chairman, describes the Fuller Brush Co., 

which he started in Hartford, -Conn., on 

April 10, 1906, in an $1l-a-month shed. 
Operating on an initial capital of $375, 

Mr. Fuller turned out brushes on a $15 
machine he had designed. He made the 
brushes at night and sold them door to door 
by day. His first year’s gross was $8,500, an 
amount that many Fuller Brush men clear 
now as independent dealers. 

The company was strictly a one-man oper- 
ation until December 14, 1909. On that day 
Mr. Fuller inserted a four-line ad in the 
Syracuse Post-Standard ssceking salesmen. 
The response was so great that the company 
adopted a fixed policy of recruiting Fuller 
Brush men through the classified columns. 

Mr. Fuller remarked yesterday: 

“If it hadn't been for the newspaper 
classified ad I used in 1909, I gravely doubt 
that. we’d be having our 50th anniversary 
today. The pulling power of those four 
lines sét our consistent policy of using want 
ads over the years.” 

Despite his threescore ten and more, 
Alfred Fuller is still active in the company. 
His sons A. Howard and Avard E., are presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively. 

Fuller Brush now operates 3 factories, 23 
distribution stations and 109 branch offices. 
Some 7,400 dealers in this country and 
Canada sell each week more than $1,600,000 
worth of brushes, mops, cleaning chemicals, 
cosmetics, and vitamins. Gross sales last 
year amounted to $91 million. 

A good part of Fuller's business these 
Gays comes from the sale of industrial 


brushes. There are some 700 different kinds 
used in 4,000 ways. The industrial brushes 
do such things as card wool, process leather, 
roll cigarettes, and polish fruit _and eggs. 
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Not the least important: Fuller brushes re- 
move sand from spinach. 

The material going into these industrial 
brushes comes from all over the world. 
White, gray, and black horsehair is imported 
from every continent except Africa. Then 
there’s istle (Mexico), palmyra (Ceylon, 
India, and Burma), palmetto (Cuba and the 
Bahamas) and bass (Africa and South Amer- 
ica). The toughest brushes are made of 
steel, copper, bronze or nickel wire. 

Fuller Brush also makes the machines that 
employ industrial brushes. Its equipment 
is used, among many other things, to polish 
mirror glass and clean the scale from hack- 
saw blades. In addition, the Hartford plant 
turns out precision hydraulic and electronic 
equipment. Output now includes castings 
and aluminum masts for yachts. 

All this varied activity stems from the 
tiny shack in Hartford, one machine and a 
want ad. The Fuller Brush story has all the 
aspects of an American industrial saga. 
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Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the current 
news about the experimental gas turbine 
test automobile now on a cross-country 
tour comes at a time when Members of 
Congress are concerned with another 
type of industrial development in which 
the Federal Government has become 
deeply involved. Apparently the new car 
is still so much in the research stage that 
it is impossible to predict what the ulti- 
mate results will be. What is important 
is that further scientific and research 
developments may lead to an actual rev- 
olution in the automotive industry, so far 
as the propelling force is concerned. 

This turbine power engine in the auto- 
mobile now on tour has been developed 
by the Chrysler Corp. without assistance 
from the Federal Government. It is an 
example of what can be accomplished 
under free enterprise through the cour- 
age of investors and the creative genius 
of America’s technicians. How much 
longer it wil. be required to put this kind 
of motorcar on a practical operating 
basis is not known. The Chrysler Corp. 
no doubt has earmarked a special fund 
for this project, which will continue to 
be carried out on a schedule based on 
practicability and on budgetary consid- 
erations. Management know how much 
can and should be spent in this work. 

Now let us look at the other industrial 
development to which I have referred: 
the peacetime application of atomic pow- 
er. As everyone realizes, the Federal 
Government went into the business of 
putting the atom to uge for defense pur- 
poses. With the realization that fission- 
able materials might be utilized in a 
number of ways other than for destruc- 
tion, the Government began a research 
program to learn just what could be ex- 
pected of the atom in a peacetime 
economy. : 

A great deal has been learned and a 
great many billions of dollars have been 
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expended since the Federal Government 
undertook this program. We have, in 
fact, reached a point where the whole 
effort now needs to be reappraised. 
Through research, it has been deter- 
mined that electrical power can be gen- 
erated by using the atom as a fuel. That 
revelation is a welcome one. We are all 
enthusiastic at the possibilities opened 
through development of reactors which 
can be use te produce light and heat 
and power in contributing to a better life 
for all of us. 

My question, Mr. Speaker, is this: Now 
that the way for atomic-produced elec- 
tric power has been opened, how much 
more of the taxpayers’ money should be 
expended in this field? It is estimated 
that reactors now in the process of con- 
struction will be able to create electric 
power at perhaps 10 times the price of 
what it would cost to do the same job 
through the use of coal. Our experts are 
convinced that this cost will be progres- 
sively reduced as more is learned about 
the atom and how to handle it. I do not 
think that anyone would challenge this 
conjecture. It is entirely possible that 
at some time in the future electricity 
from atomic plants will be competitive— 
pricewise—with that which comes from 
steam plants using coal. Perhaps Amer- 
ica’s public-utilities industry will be able 
to accomplish this reduction in price 
through their own research and devel- 
opment programs. In any case, I believe 
that it is time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to stop going to the.Treasury so 
that such a program can be expedited. 


Let us have another look at the 
Chrysler research car. That car is a 
creation of private industry. If the Gov- 
ernment were to invest several billion 
dollars to bring about the consummation 
of the work envisioned in this develop- 
mental program, I am confident that the 
gas turbine automobile could be on the 
showrooms floors throughout the coun- 
try within a very short time. Similarly, 
if the Government continues to invest 
more Federal funds in the reactor pro- 
gram, America is certain to get a good 
supply of atomic generated electricity 
much quicker than if the electric utilities 
were forced to run on their own re- 
sources. I therefore suggest that Con- 
gress hesitate before approving of any 
further expenditures by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in this direction. 
The electric power company in my dis- 
trict of West Virginia has done all that 
can be asked of it without resorting to 
Federal contributions. When demand 
for greater supply of electricity has 
arisen, the Appalachian Electric Power 
Co. has increased its capacity. It will 
continue to do so in the future. 

We in the Fifth Congressional District 
are making every effort possible to at- 
tract more industry. Our vast coal re- 
serves, which are the power behind elec- 
tric power, are one of the inviting fea- 
tures of the area. 

If the public utilities want to invest 
more of their earnings in the atomic 
energy program, the people of West Vir- 
ginia are certainly not going to oppose 
the plan. We object, however, when the 
Government insists upon contributing to 
a project which actually will create un- 
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employment. I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is time for private indus- 
try to withdraw the hand that is accept- 
ing—under the garb of free enterprise— 
these Federal handouts in the so-called 
participating projects. It is at least ob- 
ligatory upon the Congress to object to 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s con- 
tinued use of public funds for this pur- 


pose. 

I call your attention to a letter which 
presumably went to the entire member- 
ship of the House from Mr. Tom Pickett, 
executive vice president of the National 
Coal Association. Mr. Pickett, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a Congressman from 
Texas, gave this brief explanation of the 
coal industry’s position with respect to 
the commercial development of atomic 
generated power: 

The Government should conduct basic and 
applied research; 

Government sponsorship of the develop- 
ment phases of a power generation program 
is justified on the grounds that it may pro- 
vide economically feasible nuclear power for 
underdeveloped or power-short nations; 

There is no urgency for the domestic de- 
velopment of atomic-generated power—an 
adequate supply of coal reserves guarantees 
a continued adequate supply of low-cost 
electric power; 

Government subsidies should not extend 
beyond the development stages, and the 
amount of such subsidies be made public 
information. 


It appears to me that Mr. Pickett has 
gone just as far as he possibly could in 
accepting the proposals for Government 
experimentation in the commercial ap- 
plication of nuclear power. It may be, 
in fact, that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is allowed too much latitude, 
especially in the light of its ambitious 
attempts to push the electric power pro- 
gram beyond the bounds of reason. 


In the latter part of November of last 
year, President John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers of America, ap- 
peared before a Senate subcommittee 
and expressed this opinion regarding 
peacetime application of atomic power: 

Atomic power, if, as, and when it comes, 
and if, as, and when we can survive its 
arrival, will only be able to produce energy 
for a very small percentage of our economic 
and industry requirements. As a matter of 
fact, I think it is a safe assumption that the 
amount of dollars that is being put in and 
will be put into the development of atomic 
energy is much more than atomic energy 
will ever render American industry. Because 
by the time they encompass all of the prob- 
lems and make atomic power relatively effi- 
cient and learn how to coexist with atomic 
power—which has not yet been done—then 
some genius is going to harness the sun or 
harness the tides, or perform some other 
modern miracle that will render atomic 
power obsolete. 

In the meantime, we have to keep warm 
and keep our economy functioning. So we 
will do it with coal. The coal industry for 
the first time for a long time is facing a clear 
road ahead. Modern mines, well designed, 
well managed, well financed with commer- 
cial outlets and credit are offering, today, 
as attractive opportunity for American in- 
vestment as can be offered within the limi- 
tation of our economy. 


Congress must take these views into 
consideration before giving the Atomic 
Energy Commission a free hand to in- 
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vest taxpayers’ money in what should 
be a commercial business enterprise. 
By contributing most of the construc- 
tion and agreeing to provide the fuels for 
operation of atomic plants, the Atomic 
Energy Commission is in fact taking 
away traditional coal markets, whether 
or not these markets are within close 
proximity of coal-producing areas. De- 
spite the encouraging increase in coal 
production for last year over 1954, we 
still have a very great number of un- 
employed miners in West Virginia. 
Some of them have not had employment 
for a long time, and their families have 
had to depend upon surplus food and 
upon other such items which they are 
willing to accept only because they have 
been deprived of an opportunity to earn 
their own subsistence. Government and 
private fuel experts have promised that 
consumption of bituminous coal in the 
United States by 1975 will be approxi- 
mately twice that of the present time. 
Although output per man-day has been 
increasing steadily, it will still require a 
large force of skilled technicians to ex- 
tract the coal necessary to meet rising 
demands; it is, therefore, illogical for us 
to permit the Government to follow pol- 
icies that would discourage our mining 
families from remaining in the coal- 
producing areas. Our families have es- 
tablished their homes within working 
distance of the mines and they are quite 
naturally opposed to. any Federal pro- 
gram that calls for using Government 
subsidies to drive them out of their jobs. 

What also must be taken into account 
is that it is unfair for taxpayers to as- 
sume so much of the financial risk in 
this whole undertaking. If the Federal 
Government completes the _ research, 
builds the reactors, underwrites the risks 
involved, and provides other subsidies, 
then turns over everything—plants and 
know-how—to private companies, how 
can such transactions be conducted in 
the name of free enterprise? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that Members of 
Congress keep these facts in mind when 
they read more about the gas turbine 
automobile engine. As a creation of pri- 
vate enterprise, it will be produced if it 
is proven to be feasible and practicable; 
if not, the conventional motors will re- 
main in our cars until some newer de- 
velopment comes about. If the electric 
utilities, through their own finances and 
ingenuity, are able to provide electricity 
from the atom at rates lower than those 
of coal-fired steam plants, America will 
welcome this progress. Until that day 
arrives, however, it is incumbent upon 
the electric power companies to use tra- 
ditional fuels. 
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Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
one of the most beautiful addresses that 
it has ever been my pleasure to hear. 
The title of this magnificent treatise is 
“South Carolina.” It was delivered by 
the distinguished director of the State 
development board of South Carolina, 
Hon. R. M. Cooper, on the occasion of 
the celebration of St. Patrick’s Day by 
the Hibernian Society of South Carolina 
on March 17,1956. In responding to the 
toast to South Carolina, Mr. Cooper de- 
livered his splendid address. In words 
reminiscent of Henry Grady, over 60 
years ago, Mr. Cooper spoke of the invig- 
orating atmosphere that prevails in my 
native State—of the great excitement 
that pervades and permeates the air, and 
the faith the people have in the future of 
the great region from whence I come. 

Mr. Speaker, my people are enamored 
of the work of making God’s unsurpassed 
bounty to my section of the world attrac- 
tive to the other people of the Nation. 

Mr. Cooper treats with the great eco- 
nomic progress my State has enjoyed and 
is enjoying, and calls to mind the factors 
responsible for such progress. He speaks 
of its beauty and its. progress in agricul- 
ture and education. His address is one 
which I want every Member of Congress 
to read. You will then be curious to 
visit my section of America where oppor- 
tunity beckons to all men of good will. 

The treatise is as follows: 

SovutH CAROLINA 
(By R. M. Cooper) 

There is excitement in South Carolina to- 
day. The air is charged. An invigorating 
atmosphere prevails everywhere. One word 
tells the story. 

It’s progress—stimulating, thrilling prog- 
ress. 

The people themselves, steeped in the 
glory and richness of a past that Alls history 
books, find it a bit hard to believe. Even the 
statisticians must stay on the run to keep 
up with it. 

Just one item: a keynote of that progress 
is industrial development. In 1945 there 
were barely $500 million invested in industry 
in South Carolina. Since then, over $1 bil- 
lion more have been added, and that doesn’t 
count the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Savannah River plant, estimated to cost 
one and a half billions more. 

The same upward trend pervades agricul- 
ture, business, and social affairs, such as 
education. Yet visitors to the State (and 
they are beginning to come in thousands 
now) find the same atmosphere of gracious 
living, the same beautiful scenery and his- 
toric shrines preserved. Just a good bit of 
paint has been added, and perhaps the 
smiles of hospitality are a little more relaxed. 

Right here at the outset, I want to add my 
testimonial to the many which have come 
to those whose broad vision and determined 
energy have made possible the Bushy Park 
project. 

On a visit to Oak Ridge, Tenn., recently 
to attend an atomic-energy conference, I 
heard more enthusiastic discussion of Bushy 
Park than I hear right here in South Caro- 
lina. Don’t you forget it—the informed in- 
dustrial leaders of this country are well aware 
of the possibilities of Bushy Park, and they 
know how fortunate we are to have it. r 

This whole matter of water supply is a 
critical question in the United States. At 
Oak Ridge I talked with a leading economist 
who made some rather startling predictions 
about South Carolina because of our water. 
Dr. Harold F. Clark, professor of education 
economics at Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, had this to say (I later asked him 
to write it down for me): 

“I can see no reason why such States as 
South Carolina should not become among 
the very wealthiest of the States. In fact, 
there is no reason why within a century 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
should not become the three richest States 
inthe Union. They are better supplied with 
water than almost any other States. This 
could easily become a decisive advantage in 
the period just ahead. A dependable supply 
of water is going to be crucial for agricul- 
ture. Many industries are already drasti- 
cally limited because of the growing short- 
age of water. If you couple these factors 
with a climate mild enough for workers to 
spend their leisure time outdoors almost 
the year around, you have the basic require- 
ments for an extraordinary economic expan- 
sion. 

“Clearly, you are going to have two some- 
what competing demands upon your water 
supply. They are the enormous advantage 
industrially and economically on one hand 
and the great advantage from the standpoint 
of the leisure time of the workers on the 
other. To get a satisfactory balance of the 
two things will naturally be difficult. Cer- 
tainly the great water supply of the State 
is one of its most important advantages. 
Every State should capitalize on these re- 
sources.” 

Sometimes it takes an outsider to see and 
understand just what we do have. 

Some say the Nation generally should join 
industry’s leaders and take a second look at 
South Carolina. Not only to see the changes, 
but to reevaluate the great contribution she 
has made to America. 

On June 28, 1776, fighting from a hastily 
bui:t fort of palmetto logs, South Carolinians 
won the first great victory of the Revolution. 
Hence, the Palmetto State. About a year 
earlier, in what is now acknowledged as the 
first act of war by colonists, they had seized 
from the British by force old Fort Charlotte 
on the Savannah. And acentury before that, 
South Carolinians had begun the first real 
opening of the West when her traders pene- 
trated to the Mississippi to establish a brisk 
and long profitable Indian trade. Few his- 
tory readers know these things. 


They do usually learn of the great and. 


pleasant plantation society which lasted 
more than 150 years and made South Caro- 
lina the richest of the colonies. Great houses 
standing today testify to the times when 1 or 
2 Palmettans could have bought and sold 
New York City. 

Under the calm graciousness, however, 
there lay a frown of economic uncertainty. 
Beginning with the exotic indigo, one crop 
after another met disaster in the State's agri- 
cultural society. Indigo went the way of 
encroachment by man-made dyes. Rice fell 
by the wayside when slavery went out. The 
next mainstay, cotton, was snatched from 
his throne by a tiny demon called the boll 
weevil. 

Adding to these disasters, the Confederate 
war destroyed the State’s wealth almost com - 
pletely, even to the burning of .its great 
buildings and homes. 

The climb back was not a rapid one. Pov- 
erty has a way of begetting poverty. But the 
ultimate answer lay in the character of South 
Carolinians, which was enough to conquer 
hardships of decades past and which today 
is the key to the State’s progress. 

In the late 1920's when South Carolinians 
found themselves faced with 5-cent cotton 
and a ruined agriculture, a few thinking 
people realized that the State would never 
prosper again if it continued to depend en- 
tirely on the vagaries of farming. 

They looked around for a balance, and 
found one in the infant textile industry. 
Here, they knew, lay the opportunity to 
achieve an economy founded on the twin 
bedrocks of agriculture and manufacturing. 
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Through the years, this idea dominated 
the thinking of South Carolina’s leaders, 
and today the results may be seen in bur- 
geoning per capita income, bustling business 
activity, a sound, stable businesslike gov- 
ernment, a revitalized educational system, 
and in every other facet of the society. 

One writer, touring the State with the agri- 
culture committee of the American Petro- 
leum Institute who came to see for them- 
selves went away terming it a “fourfold pat- 
tern of progress”: farm mechanization, bet- 
ter education, two-armed farming (crops 
plus livestock), and new industries. That's 
a good way to express it. 

From 1940 t6 1955 the number of traetors 
used on Palmetto farms increased 872 per- 
cent, highest in the Nation. In 1939 only 
14 percent of the farms had electricity; to- 
day it’s about 90 percent. Other modern 
practices are keeping pace, including exten- 
sive soil conservation and irrigation. 

The role of education both implements 
this progress and complements it. In other 
words, better educated people can earn more 
money, which permits them to educate their 
children better. . 

The implementation part is best illus- 
trated on the farm. Clemson Agricultural 
College through its resident teachers, ex- 
perimental work, and extension service is 
the ring leader. Today over 55.000 young- 
sters are in 4-H clubs, 12,000 are FFA mem- 
bers, and about 800 owners or operators have 
enrolled in veterans’ farm training. And 
the work of the Soil Conservation Service, 
State Agriculture Department, and vocation- 
al teachers have all had their effect. 

Then, as to the “complementary” part: 
South Carolinians in 1951 were better off than 
ever, and they felt able to pass a 3 percent 
sales tax for educational purposes. This tax 
is dedicated to building better schools and 
to school transportation. It insures modern 
schools now and in the future for both white 
and colored. Ten years ago the same school 
problem existed, but a sales tax proposal 
would have been laughed out of the legis- 
lature because people were too poor. 

On the farm, cotton and tobacco are 
still the king crops, but this rule is leavened 
by a strong “parliament” of livestock, grain, 
vegetables, fruits, and other staples. Even 
rice is coming back in the low country. 

The pace is fact. In 1948 South Carolina 
farmers devoted 250,000 acres to improved 
pasturelands. In 1954, only 6 years later, the 
total was 1,407,000 acres. We're waking up 
to the fact that we can graze cattle 12 months 
a year and do not need the elaborate barns, 
winter feeding, and heavy equipment of cold- 
er States. 

Georgia is still known as the peach State. 
Yet today, one South Carolina company 
alone (Spartanburg) ships more fresh 
peaches to market than the entire State of 
Georgia. In many other crops we have at- 
tained high national rankings. 

In industry, the growth has been even 
more dramatic. Where cottonfields once 
gleamed white in late summer, the brick, 
steel, dnd glass of modern industrial build- 
ings may be seen nestling quite naturally 
in their rural settings. From nearby farms 
Johnny and Jimmy drive to work in their 
new car, returning in the late afternoon to 
help Dad with the chores and bringing per- 
haps $100 or more home on Saturday. 

These days industry prefers to be away 
from crowded centers. Thus South Carolina 
benefits by a trend which enables industry to 
fit comfortably and happily into the com- 
munity. Sometimes one may actually see 
industry and agriculture dovetailed: one 
cloth manufacturer has a herd of white- 
faces constantly grazing on the beautiful 
“lawn” around his plant near Clemson; an- 
other, now operating a wool-processing plant 
at Johnsonville has installed a herd of sheep. 

Since World War II, over 125,000 new jobs 
have been created in South Carolina’ indus- 
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try, with brand new payrolls exceeding $300 
million. That’s quite a hunk of cash for a 
State which had less than $70 million in in- 
dustrial payrolls 20 years ago. Since 1945, 
about 1,150 new industries have been estab- 
lished in Palmettoland, and 1,200 substantial 
expansions have been made. 

Not all of these have been textiles, al- 
though that industry has been completely 
integrated and diversified, and South Caro- 
lina is now the acknowledged textile State. 
In addition, industries such as sewing ma- 
chines, builders’ hardware, home ironers, 
paint, boat building, and many others have 
come into the State. There is even a maker 
of church-bell carilions at Greenwood. 

Why do they come? People, mostly. 
People, and the conservative and efficient 
government they maintain. 

South Carolina is fundamentally conserva- 
tive. South Carolinians are virtually unani- 
mous (they are 99.6 percent native born) 
in their conservatism, in religion, social life, 
and custom. This life-thinking creates har- 
mony in industrial work. It also leads to 
an appreciation for the job, and exceedingly 
high production. 

In government, South Carolinians have a 
habit of electing men who will run the 
State’s affairs on a business-like basis. Their 
constitution, in fact, dictates that the budget 
must be balanced annually. 

Despite this seeming hardheadedness, the 
typical South Carolinian forgets temporal 
affairs at the end of the day and turns to 
a gracious, hospitable life made easier by a 
gentle climate and the unrivaled beauty of 
his surroundings. Nowadays he is extending 
gracious hospitality to thousands who are 
discovering the vacation charms of the State 
for the first time. 

South Carolina has long been known as a 
world leader for its beautiful gardens, both 
public and private. One of these, Magnolia, 
was listed many years ago by Baedecker as 
1 of only 3 double-starred attractions, Ni- 
agara Falls and Grand Canyon being the 
others. There are now 13 public gardens of 
national fame, many lesser ones, and liter- 
ally thousands of home gardens which are 
free for the street-side looking. 

There are a dozen ocean beaches, which 
have often been described very seriously as 
the world’s most beautiful. One of these, 
Myrtle, has attained national recognition. 

But beyond these well-known assets there 
are myriad tourist attractions in South Caro- 
lina which have been largely overlooked by 
the Nation. For instance, over 140 battles of 
the Revolution, including several decisive 
ones, were fought in the State. An equally 
large share of the Confederate War took 
place here. (Sherman burned Celumbia to 
the ground, and the marks of his shells may 
be seen today on the statehouse.) Charles- 
ton, described as America’s most historic 
city, is said to be the best-preserved 18th 
century city in the Americas, and one of the 
world’s best. Colonization attempts were 
started as early as 1526 at Georgetown. 

Here are a few other things that perhaps 
you didn’t know about the Palmetto State: 

Near Salem is Whitewater Falls, highest 
cascade east of the Rockies in one of the 
truly awe-inspiring gorges in eastern Amer- 
ica, You can drive your car up for a picnic, 
and fish for mountain trout in Sumter Na- 
tional Forest. 

On Hilton Head Island, one of the largest 
sea islands on the Atlantic coast and recently 
opened to the public, you can see wild turkey 
tracks on the beautiful strand. 

For off-trail trips, nothing could compete 
with a boat excursion from the wildlife re- 
fuge at McClelianville to lovely Bull's Island, 
where, you'll see wildlife you didn't know 
still existed. 

These, and many other attractions are 
bringing South Carolina to the attention of 
visitors, who are beginning to enjoy the 
exciting charm of this 300-year-old new 
South Carolina, 
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Money Backing for Hog Farmer Viewed 
by Banker-Agriculturist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New Castle (Ind.) Herald-Times of 
March 26, 1956: 


Pork Propuct SQUEEZE—-MONEY BACKING FOR 
Hoc FARMER VIEWED BY BANKER-AGRICUL- 
TURIST 
(EprTor’s NoTte.—This is the text of an 

address by J. Alvin Hardin, Knightstown, at 
the 12th Agricultural Clinic at Purdue Uni- 
versity. Hardin, well-known Henry County 
ferm. leader, also is president of Knights- 
town’s Citizens National Band.) 


(By J. Alvin Hardin) 


I, being a farmer as well as a banker, may 
give some of the farmers’ viewpoints, but I 
believe what is good for the farmer on this 
subject is also good for the banker. 

The hog situation for the past few months 
has been a much-talked-about subject, but 
still a rather unpopular subject to discuss at 
this type of meeting. During a 3-day agri- 
culture conference of the ABA in Chicago 
last December, about every phase of agricul- 
ture was discussed but hogs and if hogs were 
mentioned they just smiled and changed the 
subject. 

In order to give you the picture of the hog 
situation as I see it, it may be necessary to 


touch a little on other agricultural products 


and. some on the economic situation. 


WAR, PRICE SUPPORTS CONTRIBUTE TO 
PROSPERITY 


Agriculture as a whole has enjoyed about 
12 years of prosperity because of war and the 
effects of war coupled with the fact that we 
have had high,guaranteed prices on grain. 
These prices made it profitable to sell grain 
with the result that the CCC now holds 
about 8 billion dollars’ worth of grain and 
surplus crops. ; 

Then as open-market grain prices dropped 
and hogs being a good price, the farmer in- 
creased his hog feeding operation with the 
result of an overproduction of hogs. 

The answer is not too difficult—you make 
any agricultural product profitable and farm- 
ers will soon overproduce that product. 

It is the old law of supply and demand. 
We may interfere with this law for a while 
through a regulated economy, but it will 
eventually crop out. There are some phases 
of our economy that can and have been reg- 
ulated, but I don’t think we have as yet found 
the answer to a successful politically reg- 
ulated farm economy. I don’t say it can’t be 
done, but we have not yet found the an- 
ewer. 

We have enjoyed a good hog market for 
several years up until last year with the ex- 
ception of the spring of 1952 when our mar- 
ket dropped to $16. That year we produced 
101 million pigs which were just too many 
for the market. We usually produce from 
80 to 90 million, of which 80 to 85 percent go 
to the market. Only 3 years in our history 
have we exceeded the 100 million mark. 

Last year we went to 95 million pigs and 
the bottom dropped out of the market to $11 
and $12. You as individ have enjoyed 
lower prices for your bacon, but it certainly 
has not contributed to your banks’ deposits. 

DROP IN 1952 NOT SO SERIOUS AS NOW 


The drop in 1952 was not as serious as the 
present one, even though the corn-hog ratio 
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was almost as low, because the price of corn 
was higher and if the farmer raised his corn, 
his total income was much higher than it 
is today. 

In fact, the hog farmer today is in just 
about as serious a shape as he was for a 
whole in the 1930’s when hogs averaged about 
$4. A tractor then would cost about $1,000. 
Today that same tractor will cost over $3,- 
000. Of course, it is a better tractor. But 
other costs are about on the same basis. 
Labor is four times as high as in the.1930’s. 

As a rule, the hog market moves in a 4- to 
6-year cycle, depending upon the demand 
and the extent of liquidation during the low 
period. The longer and the greater the 
liquidation, the better the market usually 
recovers. Of course, this depends also on the 
buying power of the public, their likes and 
dislikes and the competition of other meat. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION REACHES ALLTIME HIGH 


In 1955 our total per capita meat con- 
sumption reached an alltime high of 161 
pounds, up 8 pounds over 1954 which was 
153 pounds. 

The 1955 per capita pork consumption was 
66 pounds, up 6 pounds from 1954 which was 
60 pounds. Back in 1952 when we marketed 
over 100 million hogs, pork consumption was 
71.6 pounds. 

Beef in 1955 was 81 pounds, raising from 
55 pounds in 1951 and 79 pounds in 1954, 
exclusive of veal. I give you these figures 
to show that we consume what we produce 
but usually with high production and con- 
sumption goes lower prices, especially to 
the farmer. 

Other competition in the meat market is 
poultry and eggs. The number of commer- 
cial broilers produced in 1940 was about 140 
million. By 1954 this had increased to over 
1 billion. Turkeys had also doubled in 
this period. So you see that pork has com- 
petition from all sides. 

Another contributing factor to lower hog 
prices has been the decline in the demand 
for lard, the use of which has been replaced 
largely by the much-advertised vegetable 
oils and fats. Hence through lack of re- 
search, education and advertising, we have 
lost our lard market. : 

When lard drops from 16 cents per pound 
to 8 cents per pound and accounts for ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the live weight of 
the hog, we know that the popular cuts 
must carry the extra load. 


RETAIL CUTS PRICED HIGH TO CONSUMER 


There seems to be a tendency on the part 
of the processor and retailer to charge the 
consumer all he will stand on the choice 
cuts of pork, thus pricing the hog out of the 
competitive market of other meat. The 
farmer lives under the impression that he 
does not get his share of the pork dollar 
because of this situation. 

To prove this statement, last December 
and January we had the lowest hog prices 
in 14 years and the greatest spread between 
the price of the live hogs and the priée to 
the consumer in all time. 

Incidentally, the Senate bill passed Tues- 
day requires packers to pay the farmer sup- 
port parity or a fair price for meat pur- 
chased by the Government and certify a 
statement for same. 


PROGRESS MADE ON BACON-TYPE HOG 


Now going back to the excess supply of 
lard, it brings up the subject of the bacon- 
type hog which has been much talked about 
and on which much progress has already 
been made. However, the packer has been 
slow to encourage this progress because he 
has not been willing to pay much, if any, 
premium for this type of hog. 

If the spread was greater between the lard 
and bacon type, it would definitely encour- 
age the farmer to produce it and thus help 
to reduce the supply of cheap lard. 

To produce the bacon type hog, the farmer 
has the added expense of buying boars bred 
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for this type which probably take a little 
longer to finish. This is a subject that needs 
much consideration; and if the packers do 
not cooperate, we as bankers must still en- 
courage the production of the meat type 
hog. We must, if possible, produce what 
the market demands. On my farm we have 
been doing this for the past 3 years. 

Sometimes we get a 25-cent premium. 
This is not very encouraging when you have 
to pay high prices for boars of this type. 
But nevertheless I think we are going to be 
forced to do it to keep our hog market on 
a competitive basis with other meat. This 
subject deserves your attention and coopera- 
tion. The manufacturer will not stay in 
business if he produces something the pub- 
lic does not want. 

WHAT BANKERS CAN DO ABOUT IT ALL 


You, as bankers, may rightfully ask, “Well, 
what can I do about the situation? How 
can I advise a farmer what to do, whether 
to sell out and wait for better prices or stay 
in or cut down 10, 15, or 20 percent? And 
shall I finance him or turn him away?” 

Now I realize that many of you own farms 
yourselves and are as well qualified to answer 
this question as I am. But here is my 
answer. 

You as a banker in a rural community 
should keep yourself well informed on exist- 
ing feeding ratios. A corn-hog ratio of 13.6 
to 1 is about the average over the past 
years. Anything below that is not so good. 
Now we are on about 10-1 ratio, depending 
on how you price corn. You should keep 
posted on where we stand in our hog cycle. 

In other words, keep yourself posted on 
changing conditions so you may discuss 
the problem intelligently with the farmer 
when he comes in. Encourage him in the 
control of disease. Never let him go without 
vaccinating hogs because of lack of funds. 

You cannot say, “Well, Iam sorry but your 
note is due. What are you going to do 
about it?” You must discuss it with him 
from a practical standpoint. He might be 
your future depositor. 

FOUR CLASSES OF BORROWERS ARE CITED 


There are four clasess of hog farmers who 
are borrowers. You have farmers who have 
made a success out of the hog business. 
They have proved their ability as managers. 
They know how to feed. They have the 
physical setup. They operate as economi- 
cally as possible. If this man needs cash, 
I know you will go along with him. -He will 
be your future depositor. 

Then there is the other extreme—the farm- 
er who could barely make it when hogs 
were a good price. To begin with, he may 
not be on a good hog farm, a farm with the 
correct equipment. He seems to have more 
than his share of disease. He is usually on 
the market at the wrong time. Things just 
don’t click for him. He is already over- 
obligated. 

I think you would advise him to sell out 
while he still has an equity and find some- 
thing else to do. I am sure it can usually 
be done on a friendly and cooperative basis. 
In a few cases I have already accomplished 
this. There might be one exception to this 
class of farmer. 

If he is close to retirement age and can 
establish his social security by staying in a 
little longer, you will be doing him a good 
turn to go along for awhile, provided, of 
course, that the risk is not too great. 


BANKERS AS CONSULTANTS FOR PROBLEMS 


The above two illustrations are net too dif- 
ficult. It is the farmer in between that is 
your problem. He has not made much prog- 
ress and you feel a little uneasy ahout his 
future. Can you advise him, get him’on a 
better farm if a tenant, encourage better 
feeding practices, extend him long-time 
credit, set up with small payments and 
eventually make a good hog farmer out of 
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him? This is where your ability as a banker 
come into play. 

Fourth, there is the beginner, the young 
man who wants to get into the hog business. 
Will you advise him to start now or wait? 
Certainly there is no better time to stock 
up than when prices are low and ride the 
market up. It is partially your responsibility 
to help him decide when this low point is 
reached. 

Of course, other things enter into this class 
of farmer. Does he have a farm background 
and the ambition and determination to suc- 
ceed? And the size of his proposed opera- 
tion must be econmical. 


WHEN WILL MARKET GET BETTER 


Now, when will the hog market get better 
and how high may we expect it to go. I 
realize I am on dangerous ground when I 
try to forecast the market, but I will say 
this much, a major rise will only come after 
we have had sufficient liquidation and I 
doubt if that has happened yet. We should 
have a reasonable rise in June or July, but 
next fall and early winter I do not expect 
much improvement over last year. 

But by 1957, if demand holds up, we should 
have a better market, but it will not get 
back to the high prices we have been en- 
joying until our surplus grain has been dis- 
posed of. 

HOG WILL CONTINUE TO BE MORTGAGE LIFTER 


In central Indiana the hog has been known 
as the mortgage lifter and although we have 
our market cycles, I believe it will maintain 
that place because we are in the corn belt. 

The hog farmer who knows how to feed 
efficiently, to manage well, will keep his place 
in agriculture. 

I have purposely stayed away from feeding 
rations and cost of production because of a 
previous arrangement with the next speaker, 
N.S. Hadley. This is a very important phase 
of. the hog business and I know he will cover 
it in excellent manner. 

I am thoroughly convinced that we as 
bankers have a definite role to play in the 
next few years to carry out our part in the 
readjustment of agriculture whether it be 
hog farming or other types. 

It is our responsibility to see that the good 
and worthy, reliable and ambitious farmers 
have sufficient credit to carry them over until 
our surplus is in some manner disposed of, 
or our population catches up with our supply 
of food, 





A Definition of Montana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
article published in the January 26, 1956, 
issue of the Montana Standard, Butte, 
Mont., and reprinted in the February 17, 
1956, issue of the,Dallas Morning News, 
Dallas, Tex.: 

We have been asked to define Montana. 
What is it, we are asked? What does it mean? 
Where did it come from? Who owns it? 
Where is it going? Who runs it? 

Those are tough questions, when you at- 
tempt to answer them. 

You might say: Montana is one of the 
biggest wheat piles in the world. It’s one 
of the biggest copper piles. It’s one of the 
biggest lumber piles. It’s a million sacks of 


sugar. . 
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It’s potentially the biggest hydroelectric 
powerhouse in the world. It’s a silver dollar. 
It’s one State west of the divide and one 
State east of the divide. There’s enough 
waste material left over to make a third 
State. 

Montana is Robbers’ Roost. 
lantes hanging Henry Plummer. 
lion Christmas trees. 

Montana is Lewis and Clark and Sacajawea. 
It’s the world’s largest giant spring from 
which flows the mighty Missouri and the 
turbulent Columbia. * 

Montana is. Fort Peck Dam, the largest 
earth-fill dam in the world. It’s a cattle 
ranch with the front gate 30 miles from the 
front porch. It’s Old Faithful. It’s Gun- 
sight Peak. It’s Going-to-the-Sun Highway. 

Montana is Charlie Russell. It’s the Rich- 
est Hill on Earth. It’s Last Chance Gulch, 
It’s a 50,000-mile trout stream. 

Montana is Marcus Daly looking into the 
earth and seeing billions of dollars worth of 
copper. 

Montana is Big Hole Basin with 10,000 
haystacks. 

Montana is a jewel-like mountain lake. 

Montana is a miner, a cowboy, a lumber- 
jack, a farmer, a dude rancher, an Indian, a 
cattle baron, a vigilante, a road agent, a fur 
trapper, a banker, an oil driller, an engineer, 
an artist, a soldier, a millionaire. 

Montana is a pine tree. 

Montana is. a fat steer. 

Montana is a gold mine, a silver mine, a 
copper mine, a zinc mine, a manganese mine, 
a lead mine. Montana is a ghost town. It’s 
a Grasshopper Glacier. It’s Yellowstone 
Park. It’s Glacier Park. 

Montana is a church spire. It’s a school. 
It’s a boy with a dog and a fishing rod. 

Montana is a scenic wonder. It’s a vol- 
cano. It’s a geyser. It’s Hell cooled off. 

It’s a cherry tree, an apple tree, a potato, 
a mustard seed, an alfalfa patch, a lovely 
flower. 

Montana is all of these things and mil- 
lions more. 

It’s home to some 600,000 people. 

Some 2 millions of visitors come annually 
to drink in its beauty; enjoy its built-in air 
conditioning system, mingle with its friendly 
people. 

These visitors spent some $90 million last 
year, according to Jack Hallowell, sales ad- 
vertising director. 

Mr. Hallowell thinks that if more people 
knew more about Montana the annual tourist 
crop would be considerably greater. 

There isn’t any doubt about Mr. Hallo- 
well’s being right. When you try to add up 
the total of what Montana is, the column is 
simply too long. It can’t be added. 

When you attempt to define Montana you 
have to say it’s everything and then some. 
Who owns it? It belongs to the ages. Who 
runs it? It has 600,000 operators, and there is 
room for 600,000 more. And it’s the greatest 
State in the Union, if anyone asks. Any 
more questions? 


It’s the vigi- 
It’s a mil- 





The Oregon Corrupt Practices Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Recorp for Monday, April 9, there 
appeared in the Senate proceedings a 
letter published in an Oregon newspaper 
signed by the State chairman of the 


It’s Custer’s last stand... 
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Democratic Party. The same letter was 
apparently submitted to many Oregon 
newspapers and printed in several of 
them. I saw the letter in the Portland 
(Oregon) Journal. It is a political ef- 
fort but contained so many untruths 
that I thought it should be answered. 
The Oregon Journal very kindly printed 
nearly all of the letter I wrote in reply. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a letter I present 
the full text of my letter to the Journal 
which was printed in part in its The Peo- 
ple Speak column April 3: 
MarcH 28, 1956. 
To the Eprror, OREGON JOURNAL, 
Portiand, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: A letter to the editor which was 
printed in the Oregon Journal Sunday, 
March 18, 1956, signed by Howard Morgan, 
chairman of the Democratic Party of Oregon, 
impells me to call your attention to a para- 
graph of the Orégon corrupt practice law. 
It read as follows: 

“260.370. Political criminal libel; penal- 
ty: (1) No letter, circular, poster, bill, pub- 
lication or placard shall contain any false 
statement or charges reflecting on any can- 
didate’s character, morality, or integrity. 
The author and-every person printing or 
knowingly assisting in the circulation of the 
matter described in this section shall be 
guilty of political criminal libel; (2) viola- 
tion of this section is punishable, upon con- 
viction, by imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for not more than 3 years.”’ 

The Morgan letter certainly contains false 
statements reflecting on my character and 
integrity, and I am a candidate. 

The Morgan letter says: “Representatives 
NorsLAD, Coon, and ELLSwortTH have spent 
the last 3 years parroting the private power 
line that the Federal Government has 
stopped building power dams.” 

No such statement has been made by any 
of us. 

The Morgan letter says: “The record dem- 
onstrates that these men have dragged their 
feet on every authorization or appropriation 
bill for Federal dams in the Northwest.” 

That is totally an untruth. I introduced 
and secured passage by the House of the 
bills to authorize the Cougar and Green 
Peter Dams and the Talent irrigation proj- 
ect as Federal multiple-purpose projects, 
including power. I have vigorously sup- 
ported all such authorization bills. I have 
battled consistently for appropriations for 
these projects for 10 years and am doing so 
this year. Written records easily available 
prove this statement. 

The Morgan letter says: “They offered no 
help to Senators Morse and NEUBERGER and 
Representative Green in last year’s success- 
ful Democratic fight for three new starts on 
Federal dams in the Northwest.” 

That is an untruth. I appeared before the 
House Appropriations Committee strongly 
urging appropriations for those dams. The 
Democrat Members of Congress made similar 
testimony some 2 weeks later. 

The Morgan letter says: “They tried to de- 
authorize every Federal power project sb the 
private power companies, after endless de- 
lays, can try to get authorization for gravy- 
train partnership deals.” 

This is likewise a falsehood. There has 
been no attempt to deauthorize Federal 
projects by Oregon Republicans. 

Those printed statements are clearly “false 
statements or charges reflecting’ on my 
“character, morality, or integrity”—to use 
the language of the law quoted above. 

It was obviously the intention of the 
Oregon Legislature in passing that law to 
protect the public against untruthful state- 
ments and to protect candidates against 
such character assassination as contained in 
the Morgan letter quoted here. 
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Apparently, our opposition will, in des- 
peration, continue to make such attacks. 
This seems to be the New Look in Oregon 
politics. I hope you, and the other editors 
and publishers in Oregon will give most care- 
ful attention to all political material offered 
for publication to the end that the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Oregon law is not 
again violated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris ELLSworrTuH. 





Development Little River Basin, 
Ark.-Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, along 
with other Members of Congress, I was 
invited to speak to the annual meeting 
of the Red River Valley Association in 
Shreveport, La., Monday, April 2, 1956. 
It was my privilege to speak to the dele- 
gates of the Association that afternoon. 

The Little River and its tributaries in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma are a tributary 
of the Red River, which traverses several 
States, including Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. The development 
of the Little River Basin for flood control 
and water conservation is a part of the 
comprehensive Red River program. 

There is a lot of interest in the devel- 
opment of this watershed and since the 
major part of the program would be in 
my district, I spoke to the association 
on this problem. Because of its impor- 
tance and the interest of the people 
throughout the area, I presented a plan 
which I believe should be a basis to com- 
promise the differences and get this de- 
velopment under way. As a matter of 
public information and because of its 
importance, I include the speech I made 
at that time in the Recorp: 

_Appress BY Hon. Oren Harris BeroreE Rep 
RIvER VALLEY ASSOCIATION ON APRIL 2, 1956 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Red River 
Valley Association, distinguished guests of 
the Corps of Engineers, and friends, it is 
good to be back with you for this annual 
occasion. I consider it a signal honor and 
privilege to have the opportunity of this 
visit and to participate in this program. I 
~ gaged the courtesy of your kind invita- 

on. 

This second session of the 84th Congress 
is about half over. These few days of respite 
gives us an opportunity to reorganize and 
reinforce our vigor and vitality, which we 
hope will be conducive to more formidable 
results toward the best interest of our Na- 
tion. We are hopeful that out of the maze of 
activity, we will experience the best pos- 
sible decisions for the betterment of the 
American people. 

I want to commend this Association for 
your efforts and continued progress toward 
the development of the Red River Basin. 
I know it appears some times that progress in 
this development is slow. It is sometimes 
discouraging but through the patience, un- 
derstanding and determination of your of- 
ficers and members, and with the drive of 
your able and forceful executive vice presi- 
dent and manager, Roy Matthias, you have 
achieved some very fine results. 
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It has been my pleasure to work with 
and cooperate with you and the people 
throughout the Red River Basin on those 
programs so necessary and imperative. 

To be sure there are differences here and 
there which are only natural and to be ex- 
pected in an area as big as Red River and 
which traverses some 4 or 5 States. The 
end result is the more important, however, 
as it always provides benefits and protection 
that bring advantages and economic oppor- 
tunities to the people. We have worked to- 
gether before the committees of the Con- 
gress in authorizing these important proj- 
ects and obtaining appropriations for their 
development. 

I have been an ardent supporter of the 
programs for flood control and to develop 
our rivers and streams, and in the conser- 
vation of our water resources throughout 
my years of service in the Congress of the 
United States. It means so very much to 
the protection and economic opportunities of 
our people and thus strength to our Nation. 
I have personally observed what it has meant 
to the localities and the areas affected by 
such development. 

Permit me to say that we have the finest 
support in these justified and worthwhile 
projects of our Corps of Engineers. I am 
glad to see such a good representation of 
the corps here today. I want to commend 
them for the fine service they are performing 
for our country and to express my apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation I always find them 
willing to give when at all possible. 

We are deeply appreciative of the fact 
that we have been well received and had 
fine support and understanding from our 
congressional committees on this program 
for the development of the Red River Basin. 
The Public Works Committee and Appropria- 
tions Committee have both been quite con- 
siderate of our problem. Some of the major 
projects have been completed, as you know, 
such as, Bodcaw, Texarkana Dam and Fer- 
rell’s Bridge, which is now underway, and 
there are many others. 

There are others to be developed. The 
major and most important ones necessary 
to the comprehensive Red River program 
are those in the Little River Basin, a major 
tributary of the Red River. The major part 
of this proposed development is in my 
district. In view of the circumstances and 
the importance of controlling and utilizing 
the waters of the Little River Basin, I feel 
it is appropriate for me to discuss it on this 
occasion. 

In the first place, I want to make it very 
clear that I am not an engineer and do not 
claim any capabilities as an engineer. We 
maintain a Corps of Engineeis for engineer- 
ing data and information. 

I also wish to say that I do not claim to 
know all the answers or to be in the position 
of determining myself what should or should 
not be done. It requires joint effort on so 
huge a task. 

My mail has been exceedingly heavy, 
indicating the tremendous importance of 
this program. A lot of people, good people, 
with good intentions have contacted me 
about it. I am always glad to have such 
expressions of interest. 

Also, let me say that I fully recognize the 
differences of opinion that prevail over the 
method of this proposed development. I 
am fully aware of the intense interest that 
exists and to the extent that many are ap- 
parently alarmed. 

I cannot help but feel that some of the 
tension which exists is the result of some 
misunderstanding, some misinformation, 
and some fears of sophistry which in my 
opinion are not present, together with some 
prejudices in the minds of a few well-mean- 
ing citizens to the extent this has almost 
become an obsession. 

I wish that I was capable of presenting 
the facts on which calm judgment would be 
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exercised and just decisions made. I think 
I know most of the people affected and I 
know them well enough that they want to 
do what is right and best for all concerned. 

I am going to undertake then to present 
this in a way, based on the knowledge and 
facts that I have, which I hope will be un- 
derstood and considered accordingly. I 
want it perfectly understood that neither I, 
nor do I believe anyone else would want to do 
any injustice to anyone, or any area. 

I have been quite familiar with this prob- 
lem since its inception. I, therefore, believe 
I know something about the facts and the 
problems involved. 

Let me give you something of the back- 
ground of this matter for information. The 
Corps of Engineers reported some years ago 
@ program for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Red River Basin below Denison 
necessary to protect the lives and property 
of the people throughout the basin and its 
tributaries, including the Little River in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

In 1945, we experienced the biggest and 
most devasting flood in recorded history of 
the valley. As a result, the Congress au- 
thorized a number of projects in the Flood 
Control Act of 1946. Millwood Dam in my 
area was one of those major projects. The 
major part of this program being in my 
district, imposes terrific responsibility on 
me as your Congressman, which I am glad 
to assume, I feel it my duty to do the best 
I can for my people. 

It was authorized as a flood-control proj- 
ect only. There were no provisions made 
for conservation or water supply. In fact, 
there was no request for it at that time. I 
supported the authorization of the project, 
along with others then, and do not recall any 
serious objection being offered. This was 
in 1946. 

In 1950, there was a budget request of 
$150,000 for planning funds of the project. 
The Appropriations Committee of the House 
approved the planning funds and it was in- 
cluded in the bill reported by the committee. 

At this stage, opposition to the project as 
authorized began to show, and an amend- 
ment on the floor of the House was offered 
to strike the planning funds. It was de- 
feated. : 

The bill went to the Senate and the oppo- 
sition had become more forceful and came 
to a head before the Senate Committee. The 
opposition was based on a desire for the 
development of upstream reservoirs and a 
reduced facility in the vicinity of Millwood. 

As a result of the controversy, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee provided an addi- 
tional $200,000 and directed the Corps of 
Engineers to make a further study as to the 
economic feasibility and justification of de- 
veloping a number of upstream projects. 

Remember, this happened in 1950, and 
no further progress has been or can be made 
until the report of the engineers which was 
authorized at that time is filed with the 
Congress. The Congress has not yet had 
the benefit of the report from this addi- 
tional study and now 6 years have elapsed. 

In 1954, this question unfortunately was 
injected into a political campaign in my 
district. When you inject politics into one 
of these type problems, so often nobody wins 
and everybody loses. 

I thought I saw what would be necessary if 
a were ever to be able to work out a solu- 

on. 

I endeavored to obtain engineering data 
and information from our Corps of Engi- 
neers to be used as a basis for a decision 
which I believed to be best. Therefore, I 
took a definite position on the court house 
front at DeQueen, in Sevier County, and 
outlined a program that I would support, 
should it be economically feasible, as deter- 
mined by the engineers. “ 

I stated publicly then and unequivocally 
that I would support the development of 
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upstream dams with modification or reduc- 
tion of Millwood making it a much smaller 
project. I had been advised by the Division 
Engineers Office that it might be possible and 
that such a program, if it could be worked 
out, would reduce the Millwood project by 
some 25 or more percent of its original 
authorized capacity. This was 2 years ago. 

I have not changed my position since that 
announcement, as I have had no further in- 
formation that any other plan would be 
more feasible, justified, or acceptable. 

A year ago, the Red River Valley Associ- 
ation, included a request to the Appropri- 
ations Committee, $250,000 for planning of 
the presently authorized Millwood project. 
There was no budget request before us. I 
appeared with your group representing this 
association and opposed the request to the 
committee for planning funds at that time. 
I did so on the basis that the Congress had 
previously provided for and directed the 
engineers to make the survey of the up- 
stream projects and report. I urged the 
committee then of both the House and the 
Senate to join me in requesting the engi- 
neers to get their report into the Congress. 

Last September, the district engineers and 


the southwest division in Dallas submitted - 


technical data and information to the Chief 
of Engineers’ Office in Washington, with cer- 
tain recommendations. This information 
will be on the basis of the final report. Some 
seem to think that the information and data 
filed, together with the recommendation of 
the field engineer is the final decision. This 
is not necessarily true at all. 

Under established procedure, it is yet to be 
considered by the Board of Rivers and Har- 
bors, composed of top officers in the Corps 
of Army Engineers. It is then submitted to 
the governors of the States affected for com- 
ment and the Federal agencies. 

The Chief of Engineers will consider all of 
this information as he makes his decision, 
which will be final and which decision will 
be included in his report filed with the Con- 
gress. 

How, as to the present status. The divi- 
sion engineer has announced the submission 
of their data and information, together with 
their suggestions to the Board of Rivers and 
Harbors in Washington. The announcement 
explains the recommendations of the district 
engineer. In addition, it invites attention 
that there may be further consideration giv- 
en to the justification of including (1) Luk- 
fata in Oklahoma, and (2) water supply at 
Millwood. It invites interested parties to 
present views on these two questions along 
with the other suggestions in the report. 
Comments are to be received by the Board of 
Rivers and Harbors by April 17. 

Following this public notice, the Board 
has issued a notice of public hearing to be 
hid in Washington on April 25. All who are 
intersted or may be affected by the plan of 
improvement to be considered are invited to 
appear. 

Now, as to the question of what should be 
done in the best interest of all who may be 
affected. I should like to give you what I 
honestly believe would be in the best inter- 
est and call on all parties today to consider 
it with reason, calm, sound judgment, and on 
a practical and realistic basis. 

It is a compromise proposal which I sub- 
mit as a basis of agreement and as a joint 
and united effort. 

In considering this compromise proposal 
I wish to remind you that there are two pro- 
posed methods for the development of the 
Little River Basin. (1) Millwood Dam and 


Reservoir as authorized in 1946, which would 
require the taking over by the Government 4 
huge reservoir area of 107,000 acres of land, 
and (2) the construction of some six up. 
stream reservoirs with a greatly reduced 
Millwood in capacity and acreage require- 
ment. 
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In presenting this proposal for your con- 
sideration, let me ask you to keep in mind 
three basic facts. These’ three basic facts 
from my information cannot be denied or re- 
futed. They are the basis for determining 
the method of properly and adequately con- 
trolling the waters of the Little River Basin 
to better serve the interest of all the people. 

The first basic fact we must keep in mind 
is that the waters of the Little River Basin 
will inevitably and ultimately have to be 
controlled as a part of the comprehensive 
flood-control program of the Red River Ba- 
sin. This is recognized by most everyone 
atte with this problem. It is an accepted 

act. 

To meet this problem and to provide ade- 
quate flood protection, water conservation 
and water supply I think the public would 
be better served by providing for the con- 
struction of upstream reservoirs to be sup- 
plemented with a reduced facility at Mill- 
wood. 

Therefore, I think the upstream reservoirs 
should be authorized and constructed as a 
basic part of this program. I think all six 
of the proposed dams in the upstream areas 
should be included as a comprehensive pro- 
gram in the upper reaches of the Little River 
Valley. This would include Lukfata Dam in 
Oklahoma, about which there seems to be 
some close economic question, 

I think there should be as much flood- 
control protection in these six upstream 
reservoirs as they can provide. 


I think each of these upstream dams 
should have as much water supply as the 
reservoirs can provide for the use and benefit 
of any possible development in the areas 
affected. For this water supply the upstream 
reservoirs would have¢ first call on the water 
that could be impounded in them for this 
use. 
Many people have asked me in letters and 
through other contacts to support the con- 
struction of upstream dams. This is a part 
of my proposal which I believe should influ- 
ence people in this area to accept this com- 
promise plan and join me in getting it under- 
way. To give assurances for the upstream 
dams and supply of water I would be favor- 
able to specific provisions in the act as a 
safeguard, similar to the language contained 
in the authorization of Denison some years 
ago. 

If the people of Oklahoma and in my area 
in western Arkansas affected want these ben- 
efits and heavens knows they need them, I 
will lend my wholehearted support to obtain 
them, just as I said I would 2 years ago. 

The second basic fact which must be con- 
sidered is that to economically justify and 
provide adequate, flood protection it will be 
necessary to have modification of the pres- 
ently authorized Millwood project. This is 
a fact confirmed in every report or statement 
of the engineers. 

Some people have been led to believe and 
sincerely feel that it would be sufficient to 
satisfy the program by the development of 
these six upstream projects and thus make 
it unnecessary to have any facility at Mill- 
wood. 

I am informed by the people who know, 
that is, the Corps of Engineers, that in the 
first place it is not possible to provide suf- 
ficient flood protection by these several 
smaller projects, and in the second place, un- 
less there is a modified facility at Millwood, 
the Government could not justify the ex- 
penditure of the funds necessary for the 
construction of the upstream projects. 

Iam informed that in addition to the flood 
protection that can be provided by upstream 
projects, there should be a facility at Mill- 
wood sufficient to provide maximum flood 
protection of 1,666,000 acre feet. This would 
be a reduction in capacity of that facility 
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by a little more than 25 percent from the 
original proposal. 

With the construction of such a facility to 
provide this minimum requirement, some are 
fearful that it would adversely affect present 
highways, railroads, and some existing in- 
dustry. I want to here and now allay any 
such fears. 

Highway 71 would remain where it is. It 
would be raised slightly in varying amounts 
for a distance of 5.5 miles, I am advised. 

The G. N. & A. Railroad from Nashville to 
Ashdown would not be relocated. It would 
be raised by varying amounts for a distance 
of about 14 miles. The service it provides 
would not be impaired or affected, in any 
way. 

Neither would the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
or the Kansas City Southern Railroad be af- 
fected at all. 

The town of Okay would not be affected 
because it is located above the reservoir area. 

The Okay Cement Plant would not be 
endangered or affected. It would be ade- 
quately protected by a levee more than 8,000 
feet long. 

The town of Mineral Springs and the town 
of Horatio would not be adversely affected or 
ever be threatened in any way with flood- 
waters. 

Another, thing, some of our Oklahoma 
friends are fearful that some of their lands 
will be submerged by a Millwood facility. 
With a modified Millwood, not 1 foot of land 
in Oklahoma would be flooded with even a 
maximum flood. 

This is not my word as a layman, but it is 
assurances from the Engineers who Know 
what the facts are. 

Therefore, if anyone has any such fears 
on these questions let them pass from your 
minds. 

Now, then, another important question is, 

how much area would be affected? 
* Under the original proposal which was 
authorized in 1946, 107,000 acres of land 
would have been subject to floods. That 
amount of property would for all practical 
purposes have been useless except for flood 
protection. 

Therefore, the third basic fact is that with 
a modified Millwood complementing the up- 
stream dams, the 5 year flood line would in- 
clude an area of approximately 63,500 acres 
of land. This acreage would be required 
whether the project would be an open, so- 
called dry dam, or a closed, so-called wet 
reservoir. 

This land would become useless for all 
practical purposes other than flood control. 
A small percentage of it could perhaps be 
usable for pasture purposes. This is a re- 
duction of some 40 percent of the acreage 
involved as originally contemplated in the 
authorized project. 

Nevertheless, this sixty-odd thausand 
acres of land would be necessary to the 
project as a necessary part of the overall pro- 
gram, regardless of whether it would be an 
open or closed dam. 

Should, in addition, a water supply be in- 
cluded in Millwood for utilization in the 
area, it would require an additional estimated 
7,300 acres of land, or less, depending upon 
the amount of water supply. 

Therefore, whether there would be an 
available supply of water for municipal, in- 
dustrial, and other purposes, or it would be a 
dry dam used only for flood protection in. 
volving only some 7,000 acres of land. : 

I think these are facts that ought to be 
understood by everyone in the consideration 
of this question. 

Another fact, which is apparently mis- 
understood, if my mail is any indication, is 
that of the acreage which would be affected 
by the project, either wet or dry, only about 
10 percent are cultivatable lands. A few 
acres, about 1,000 in fact, of this cultivatable 
land affected are located in Howard County. 
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Only 2,000 acres or less in Sevier County and 
some 3,000 in Little River County. The rest 
of it is wooded lands, with a goodly portion 
of timber already cut out. 

I repeat that this will be the effect, whether 
the project would be open or closed. 

Another question which has been so highly 
exaggerated and misunderstood to my mail, 
is the effect it would have on continuous 
timber harvesting operations. Some have 
been led to believe, and honestly feel, that 
there are enormous amounts of timberlands 
involved with the issue. 

As it is in the case of the acreage, it would 
only amount to some 7,300 acres, or less, 
dependent on the amount of water supply. 
No one could seriously contend that this 
relatively small acreage could have any great 
effect on any large timber operation. 

I am assured by the engineers that there 
is plenty of water for all the storage supply 
that can be provided by the upstream dams 
and an amount in Millwood depending on 
the acreage of storage supply available. 
Therefore, even if water supply were to be 
included in the Millwood Reservoir, it would 
not deprive the upstream projects of 1 gal- 
lon of water. 

Thus; the entire issue hinges on a difference 
of only 5,000 to 10,000 acres of land involved, 
dependent upon the amount of water sup- 
ply and most of this would be cut over 
timbered lands. 

This to me, when all the facts are recog- 
nized, should not be of sufficient conse- 
quence to cause such grave concern or a 
proper and just settlement to fail. 

Therefore, it is my intention to go before 
the Board of Rivers and Harbors, on the 
25th of April, in support of a program based 
on these facts for the construction of all 
6 upstream reservoirs for such flood pro- 
tection and water supply as they will pro- 
vide; as necessary to complement them, I 
will support and recommend a modified 
Millwood Dam with flood protection of 1,- 
500,000 acre-feet capacity. 

This is 166,000 acre-feet less than sug- 
gested by the District Engineer, which would 
be converted to and to provide for a water 
supply for municipal, agricultural and in- 
dustrial purposes in the area, 

If this were to be accepted, no additional 
acres of land would be involved by the water 
supply storage. The same number of acres 
of land would be required with this pro- 
posal as if it were to be a dry or open dam 
Suggested in the data and information of 
the Division Engineer. 

In my opinion, this would not materally 
affect, if at all, fiood protection. In fact, it 
would provide over 600,000 acre-feet more of 
flood capacity than the original Millwood 
proposal would have provided. 

If thts recommendation is unacceptable to 
the engineers, as an alternate plan, I will 
suggest that the additional acres necessary 
of some 5,000 to 10,000 acres be included to 
provide such water supply depending upon 
the amount engineeringly’ feasible. 

If, as has been established, this would not 
affect the highway, the railroads, the cement 
company, or these communities adversely, 
and would not deprive any of the upstream 
reservoirs of any part of their water supply, 
and thus not interfere with any opportunity 
for the development of industry, and would 
not involve but a few additional acres of 
land, if any, that would in no way impair or 
affect timber or mill operations, there could 
be no legitimate objection to this approach 
to the problem. 

Again, I call on all of those throughout the 
area affected, to seriously consider this ap- 
proach as a practical and’ realistic method 
of determining this question. 
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If we could have unity and united effort, 
we could get this to the Congress and au- 
thorize this year. If not, it will be most 
difficult and perhaps impossible to get it in 
this year’s omnibus authorization. 


If this or some similar approach is not ac- 


cepted the alternative will be tragic to our 
area. We may very well be faced with a 
problem which would be beyond our reach. 

As I have already said, Millwood Dam is 
presently authorized for flood control pro- 
tection only. If we fail to reach some ac- 
ceptable compromise there will inevitably be 
a budget request for this presently au- 
thorized project. 

The Engineers, the Government and the 
Congress, no doubt would conclude that 
since we have not reached an agreement the 
presently authorized project at Millwood 
should be constructed. Certainly the Red 
River Valley Association will be urging it. 
Should a budget be submitted to the Con- 
gress to initiate its construction it would 
very likely be accepted regardless of our ef- 
forts. This is so, because as I have said, as 
a basic fact, the waters of the Little River 
Basin will inevitably be controlled. 

Should this happen we would never be able 
to get any of the upstream reservors. We 
would in fact be barred forever of making 
them economically feasible. 

Should this happen there would be no 
water supply in the Millwood Reservoir. The 
people throughout all of the area would be 
forever barred of any water supply so badly 
needed and necessary if we are to have any 
future development. 

Therefore, you can see why I plead for 
some acceptable compromise in order that 
we will not lose the greatest economic op- 
portunity ever afforded for the future of this 
area, 

The only objection in. my opinion that 

could be seriously entertained against this 
solution would be on the question of pollu- 
tion. I cannot conceive of anyone advocat- 
ing that this river be used as a sewer dis- 
posal. If so, they might as well change their 
thinking. 
- This river has been one of the finest 
streams for recreation in the country. The 
people are not going to permit it to be so 
destroyed. Our State and the Constrvation 
Department of Arkansas, in my opinion, 
would never permit, 

In fact, industry throughout the country 
is fast coming to a full realization that pol- 
luting the streams must come to a halt and 
other methods of disposal adopted. There 
is urgency now for legislation to prevent 
pollution, both in the States and in the Na- 
tional Congress. This is a policy the country 
might as well in my judgment get ready for. 
I hope it will so be understood at the outset 
in this particular instance. 


I earnestly solicit serious consideration of 
the members of the Red River Valley Asso- 
ciation and of all those who may be affected 
throughout the area of this position which I 
take, and these recommendations; which I 
believe would do justice to all concerned. 


There is no area anywhere in greater need 
of economic opportunities and development 
than the area affected by this watershed in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. There has never 
been a water project developed anywhere 
that did not bring opportunities for eco- 
nomic development to it. I want to see some 
of these advantages brought to our part of 
the country, and I am thoroughly convinced 
that if the people throughout the area would 
join together with me in this development, 
it would enhance our economy many foid. 
It is our chance, let us take advantage of it. 


April 12 
The Greatest Challenge 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Tablet of April 7, 1956: 

Tue GREATEST CHALLENGE 
(By Julius Epstein) 


Nikita S. Khrushchev's desanctification of 
Stalin offers the free world its greatest break 
since 1917. 

If the American Government does not 
avail itself of the tremendous possibilities 
which range from the propaganda field to the 
possibility to roll back the Iron Curtain, 
America will rightly have lost its claim as 
the leader of the free world. 

Unfortunately, we have already lost most 
valuable time without having reacted in 
any to the earthquake in the east. 


FREE WORLD WAS SILENT 


Neither did the President care to make a 
statement to the American people and the 
whole free world, nor did any Member of 
the House or the Senate, not even Senator 
KNOWLAND, adivance any suggestion. 

Nor was a session of the National Security 
Council called to discuss the enormous op- 
portunities, thrown into our lap by Khrush- 
chev’s and Mikoyan’s speeches. 

Our Secretary of State toured east Asia 
and our Ambassador to the U.S. S. R. chose 
to leave Moscow for a vacation resort in 
Western Europe. 

This is the situation in a historical mo- 
ment which calls more than any other 
moment in the history of American-Soviet 
relations since 1933 for the greatest vision, 
both initiative and swift action on various 
fronts of the cold and semihot war. 

What are possibilities, offered American 
foreign policy by Khrushchev’s and Mikoyan's 
exposure of Stalin? 


SUGGESTS DIRECT APPROACH 


The most important and the most promis- 
ing possibility is the immediate and direct 
approach by the President to Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. The President and none else 
should most certainly address Mr. Khrush- 
chev along the following lines: 

“The whole free world, and particluarly the 
American people, are welcoming’ your de- 
struction of the Stalin myth, the most men- 
dacious myth ever forced upon a great people 
in modern times. 

“While the free world has always ‘known 
that Stalin—with the possible exception of 
Hitler—was the greatest murderer and meg- 
alomaniacal tryant modern history has seen, 
it welcomes and admires your courage with 
which you dared, even at the risk of a tre- 
mendous shock to the Soviet peoples, to de- 
stroy the legendary mask of the monster and 
to tell a part of the truth. 

“But this, Mr. Khrushchev, is the moment 
to tell not only a part of the truth but the 
whole truth, nothing but the truth. Won't 
you do it? 

“The whole truth is, of course, that Stalin, 
the insane tyrant, the curse of mankind, did 
not only commit the terrible crimes you re- 
vealed to your comrades, as the slaughter of 
the 5,000 officers which almost led to the de- 
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feat of Hitler and the unspeakable mass mur- 
der of millions of peasants during the man- 
made famines of the 1920’s and 1930's, but 
that he had to act by nature with the same 
criminal insanity in the foreign field. 

“You'll certainly not assert that Stalin 
while criminally insane in his domestic ac- 
tions, conducted a wise and correct foreign 
policy. 

“Stalin, as you know, violated by force al- 
most every international treaty ever signed 
by the Soviet Government. (Von Ribben- 
trop, Hitler’s foreign minister, was hanged 
for much less treaty violations than Stalin 
committed in his lifetime.) In violation of 
the most solemnly signed and ratified non- 
aggression and frienship pacts, Stalin waged 
war against or blackmailed his way into Fin- 
land, Poland, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
East Germany. 


QUOTES LENIN 


“While nothing you can do, Mr. Khrush- 
chev, will bring back to life the untold mil- 
lions of victims of Stalin's great crimes with- 
in and without the Soviet Union, there is 
the moral duty, directly following your de- 
struction of the Stalin myth, to undo Stalin’s 
crime in the field of foreign policy and to 
go back to Lenin’s principles, as embodied 
in his classical ‘Declaration of Peace,’ is- 
sued by the Soviet Government after it was 
unanimously passed by the All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets of Workers, Soldiers and 
Peasants, Deputies on November 8, 1917. 

“The declaration is signed by Lenin, the 
head of the Soviet Government in which I. 
V. Dzhugashvili (Stalin) held the post of 
a chairman of nationalities. This declara- 
tion reads, in part, as follows: 

“*The just and democratic peace for which 
the great majority of war-exhausted, tor- 
mented toilers and laboring classes of all 
belligerent countries are thirsting; the peace 
for which the Russian workers and peasants 
are so insistently and loudly clamoring since 
the overthrow of the Czarist regime is, in 
the opinion of the government, an immediate 
peace without annexation (i. e., without the 
seizure of foreign lands and the forcible tak- 
ing over of other nationalities) and without 
indemnity. 

“*The government interprets the term an- 
nexation or seizure of foreign lands, in the 
light in which it is understood by the democ- 
racy in general, and the working classes in 
particular, that is to say, every annexation 
by a large and strong state of a small and 
weak nationality, without a clear and volun- 
tary expression of agreement to that act 
by the said nationality; regardless of the 
time when such forcible annexation took 
place; regardless of the cultural development 
or backwardness of the nation forcibly an- 
nexed or forcibly detained within the fron- 
tiers of a certain state; regardless, finally, 
of the fact whether said nation is in Europe 
or far away across the ocean. 

“Tf any nation whatsoever is detained by 
force within the boundaries of another state; 
if it is detained against its will—whether 
expressed in the press, national assemblies, 
party decisions, or restlessness and uprising 
against national oppression—and is not able 
to vote freely, owing to the presence of troops 
of the annexing or stronger nation, and to 
determine, without the least pressure, its 
form of state life; then such an acquisition 
is annexation, that is to say, seizure by 
force.’ 

URGES FREE ELECTIONS 

“If you really want to undo Stalin’s be- 
trayal of Lenin’s principles, as you surely 
must if the world is to believe in the sincer- 
ity of your exposure of Stalin as the cen- 
tury’s greatest megalomaniac tyrant who 
even overshadows by far the sinister mon- 
sters of the mad Caligula, Nero, and Vespa- 
sian, you simply have to give the oppressed 
satellite peoples of Lithuania, Estonia, Lat- 
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via, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Albania, and 
East Germany the sacred chance Stalin took 
away from them: To freely elect their own 
governments. 

“Only then will the world believe in the 
sincerity of your promised policy to do away 
with the one-man dictatorship forced upon 
the Soviet peoples as well as upon the satel- 
lite countries.” 

This certainly has to be the grand theme of 
the American approach to Khrushchev from 
now on. It has to be the grand theme of 
the whole free world, to be hammered out 
day and night, not for 1 month or 2, but if 
necessary for 1 or 2 years. 

At the same time, the President should 
ask Mr. Khrushchev to tell the world the 
whole truth about the fabricated confes- 
sions of the Moscow trials of the thirties. 

The President should invite Khrushchev 
to admit Stalin’s and Beria’s guilt in the 
massacre of 15,000 Polish officers during the 
war, of whom more than 4,000 were found 
in the mass graves of Katyn, a guilt estab- 
lished beyond the shadow of any doubt by 
the great investigation undertaken by a se- 
lect committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

WOULD RELEASE TESTAMENT 


The President should invite Khrushchev to 
release to the Soviet press the whole text of 
Lenin’s testament, in which Lenin warned 
his comrades against any further employ- 
ment of Stalin. 

The President should further invite Khru- 
shchev to expose Stalin’s instigation of the 
Korean war and the not-so-secret Soviet par- 
ticipation in it. Mr. Eisenhower should in- 
sist that the Soviet Government and the 
Soviet Communist Party use their tremen- 
dous influence upon Mao Tze-tung, Chou 
En-lai, and the North Korean Communists 
to allow free elections under United Nations 
auspices in North and South Korea 

Only such a program would elecMify the 
masses before and behind the Iron Curtain, 
the Soviet peoples as well as the satellites. 
After Khrushchev has told them in effect 
that the West has always been right about 
Stalin, they would be extremely susceptible 
to the envisioned approach. 

It would snowball into millions of voices 
ali over the globe, the voices of the tor- 
mented millions as well as of the free ones. 
Ultimately, it could not fail to succeed. 

But the President has to act now, not 
tomorrow. 





Members of Congress and Members of 
Parliament Compared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


; OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing comparison of Members of Con- 
gress with members of Parliament re- 
cently was written by editorial column- 
ist Lawrence A. Collins, of the Long 
Beach Independent. It was interesting 
to me, and I think will be interesting to 
our colleagues: 

BRITISH POLITICIANS 

The members of Parliament in Britain 
when compared with our Congressmen ap- 
pear to have abouv equal responsibilities. 
But the compensation and expenses of the 
two are vastly different. In a busy year 
the member of the House of Commons may 
get as much as $3,500 for his service. By 
comparison our Congressmen get $22,500 a 
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year. But that is only a part of the dif- 
ference in cost. 

The member of Parliament in Britain is 
not furnished an office or secretaries as our 
Congressmen are. Neither do they get the 
franking privilege whereby our Congressmen 
can send out hundreds of thousands of let- 
ters without cost to himself. Neither is the 
British member of Parliament allowed to 
collect campaign expenses as is our custom 
here. This difference is stressed in the Sen- 
ate investigation now in progress. 

When the two systems of cost are com- 
pared we seem to be fabulously out of line. 
But there is a great difference in the respon- 
sibilities of the British members of Parlia- 
ment and our Congressmen. In Britain 
some 600 members of Parliament represent 
about 50 million people. In our House of 
Representatives 435 Congressmen represent 
166 million people. That.means our Con- 
gressmen represent almost five times as many 
people as the average member of Parliament 
does. 

It is in this respect that the elaborate of- 
fice staffing and facilities are necessary here. 
It must also be considered that the British 
member of Parliament is rarely more than 
a few hours from his home district by train 
or automobile. Here our Congressmen on 
the average are far away from home. They 
represent much wider distribution of inter- 
ests than is found in Britain. 

On the average it is probable it costs each 
of our Congressmen $25,000 to run his cam- 
paign each year. In Britain it is unlawful 
for a member of Parliament to spend over 
$3,000. We have limits on congressional 
campaign expenditures here, but they are 
rarely enforced. But in Britain they are 
strictly enforced. 

By these comparisons it would seem we 
are far out of line. But it should be con- 
sidered that the average cost of living in 
Britain is about half what it is here. When 
the cost of living in Washington 6 months 
out of the year is considered, it is doubtful 
that our Congressmen are much better off 
than the British members of Parliament. 
When the cost per constituent of the mem- 
ber of Parliament and our Congressman is 
figured, and the cost of living considered, 
there is not the difference the dollar com- 
pensation implies. But there is no evidence 
that we get better men and women to rep- 
resent us under our high costs than the 
British have on their austerity system. 





Americans Will Not For Long Remain 
Immoral and Economically Ridiculous 
Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to the House what I said in 
@ speech before the Freedom Club in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on March 22, 1956, 
so am repeating for the Recorp what I 
said then: 

AMERICANS WiLL Not For LonNG REMAIN IM- 
MORAL AND ECONOMICALLY RIDICULOUS Too 
Why do we continue to tolerate the pre- 

tense that politicians in Washington have 

any right or power to take our private in- 
comes and manage them better than we can 
for ourselves? Slavery for a long time was 
tolerated because it was claimed by Gov- 
ernment to. be best for the slaves. In the 
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same way, and for the same reason, our 
Government now manages our corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, butter, cheese, dry milk, tobacco, 
peanuts, etc., or one-third of our agriculture. 
It is a mess. Government housing at half 
rent, tax exempt, is an outrage on the tax- 
payers and just as bad on the Government 
tenants. Government socialized power, like 
TVA, and irrigation projects at taxpayers’ 
expense everywhere are blights on the people 
who take the money. Our foreign aid, now 
up to $60 billion, or $1,500 per American 
family on the average, does not satisfy the 
socialist governments to whom it is paid. 
They want it doubled. The political party 
or parties out of power over there scold us 
for financing the parties in power and keep- 
ing them in office with the help of our money. 
Imagine how mad all Americans would be if 
Great Britain had spent $3 billion or $4 
billion to help Harry Truman stay in power 
and keep the Republicans out. They've got 
too much sense to try it. 

So, Government robbing of Peter to pay 
Paul weakens Peter and demoralizes Paul. It 
has bought us no friends. 

The very idea that our Government should 
pretend to exercise such powers was utterly 
repugnant to us for 140 years. It was 
thought impossible because we had a con- 
tract with our Government specifically pro- 
hibiting all this. We so feared the inevitable 
evil tendencies of Government that we dras- 
tically limited its functions to its only legiti- 
mate sphere, namely, the protection of life 
and property, keeping law and order. Then 
to make doubly sure, we had the politicians 
chained to these proper and limited func- 
tions. We specified in 1789 what Congress 
could tax and spend. We limited the func- 
tions and taxing and spending power of our 
cities and counties and States, too. Fortu- 
nately, we have kept and enforced those 
limitations, and as a result we have not gone 
Socialist, with few exceptions, in our cities, 
counties, and States. Our socialism, viz: 
converting private property into public or 
Government-owned and operated property, is 
confined almost entirely to Washington. We 
breed our Socialists and Communists there. 

After 25 years of their infiltration of one of 
the old parties in power, Congress is unable 
to repeal and wipe off the books the social- 
ism we've already got. If we are unable 
somehow to wipe it off the books completely 
we must go on. For we must be all social- 
ized or all free. There can be no coexist- 
ence—half Socialist, half free. We can’t even 
be one-quarter or one-tenth Socialist and 
remain static at that point. For obviously 
if we socialize corn every living thing that 
consumes corn must ultimately be socialized. 
Farmers can’t buy Government-owned and 
controlled corn and sell beef, pork, milk, and 
eggs in a free market. The farmers can't get 
enough for their products on a free market 
to buy Government-owned corn boosted far 
above the free market level. So, Govern- 
ment must give each buyer a subsidy so he 

“can buy subsidized Government corn. 

The burden of taxes on 40 million families 
is $10 billion, or an average of $250 per year 
on every family to pay the costs of the social- 
ization already mentioned. Still more groups 
are asking to be brought under new areas 
of socialization. Indeed, every socialized 
area makes the socialization of all areas re- 
lated to it inevitable. For example, you hear 
the people cry out under our present burden, 
saying, “After we pay our taxes we haven't 
enough left to pay for the care of our sick, 
our aged, the education of our children, etc.” 

So, Mr. KELtEy, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
introduces the Kelley bill providing for Fed- 
eral aid and control of education ‘on a vast 
scale. It has already passed the House Com- 
mittee on Education by a vote of 21 to 9. It 
will likely come before the whole House for 
action at this session, 

It proposes to take by force from the tax- 
payers $400 million a year for each of the next 
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4 fiscal years, a total of $1,600 million, and 
redistribute that largesse to some of the 
States at the expense of others for classroom 
construction. It’s all done without taxpay- 
ers’ consent. They are not permitted to vote 
on the question. Six industrial States in 
the North and West, viz: New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Califor- 
nia will be compelled to put up 57.6 percent 
of the total tax moneys and get back but 35.7 
percent of the benefits as grants for class- 
room construction in those States. 

You may ask how can this redistribution 
of wealth go on and on as it has been going 
for so many years. Why do they take it 
without a fight? The answer is that it is 
done by the cleverest kind of government 
deception and organized votes of pressure 
groups. The individual, unorganized voter is 
made to feel helpless. In order to arouse 
the people to write their Congressmen they 
are told by the government propaganda ma- 
chine for example that we have a dreadful 
shortage of classrooms and teachers. The 
people are made to feel inadequate for their 
responsibilities; unable to meet the cost. 
The Federal Government must. Washington 
is held out as the source of money and 
mercy and concern for the people. Washing- 
ton admits that people used to manage them- 
selves but asserts they can’t anymore. 

It should be obvious that no central gov- 
ernment can know what the total needs for 
classrooms are in 57,000 separate school dis- 
tricts. Only each local school district can 
know what its needs are. If it pays for them 
itself all the needs will be at one figure. If 
some far-off giveaway Federal aid for free 
government is to pay for them, the needs 
will be at least doubled. The United States 
Office of Education survey of such needs got 
just such a result. It asked the superin- 
tendents of schools, “What are your new 
classroom needs, assuming, of coursé, that 
the Fegeral Government may pay for them 
or a part of them?” The answers showing 
the needs that came back to Washington 
were fantastic. The report of the Federal 
Government showed that there was not a 
single State in the Union on present tax 
structures that could pay for all the class- 
rooms the professionals said were needed. 
Bear in mind, not a single school board or 
taxpayers’ group or parents’ group or citi- 
zens’ group who are going to pay for the 
school buildings somehow, sometime, was 
consuited. The professionals scrapped a large 
part of our present school buildings as unfit. 
You should have seen the needs for new 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, cafeterias, and 
extracurricular facilities that showed up. 

It was on just such shoddy, strictly pro- 
fessional, one-sided Government reporting 
that the President was asked to announce to 
the country that it needed 307,000 class- 
rooms. Hardly a week went by before the 
Office of Education had to scale down the 
number by nearly half. While the Govern- 
ment was wrangling, the schoo) districts 
were themselves building their own schools. 

Now, my friends, I am not a pure anarch- 
ist. We have a legitimate area for Govern- 
ment functions. All others are illegitimate. 
Those illegitimate functions I hate as much 
as anyone. 

There is just one legitimate area, and only 
one, where the central Government is hon- 
orable, and indeed admirable, and, on the 
whole, honest. That area has to do with 
the defense of the people’s rights and prop- 
erty, the maintenance of law and order, and 
the sacrifice having to do with national de- 
fense. 

These are not legitimate functions of Gov- 
ernment merely because the Constitution or 
the contract with Government says so. They 
are proper functions because the moral and 
natural law made them so, long before the 
Constitution. They are in the nature of 
things. The individual has the same rights 
and powers with the same limitations im- 
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posed on him by the moral and natural law. 
He can use force to defend himself and his 
property. And that’s the only time he can 
use force on another person without his 
consent. He can transfer that right and 
power to Government as his agent. And 
since all rights and powers come from the 
Creator to the individual, he can convey 
no different or higher right or power to Goy- 
ernment than he himself possesses. 

Even if people should vote by a majority 
to give more power to Government than they 
themselves possess as individuals, the trans- 
fer would be no good. When Satan offered 
to Jesus, in the hour of His greatest tempta- 
tion, the powers and privileges of the king- 
doms of the worid, Jesus rejected them 
utterly. Satan had no such power as he 
pretended to have to transfer to Jesus. He 
had simply assumed to have an immoral 
and illegal power over the people which he 
had no right to convey. 

When the Government goes beyond that 
restricted area which is the only natural 
and moral area possible for Government to 
occupy, then without exception it becomes 
dishonorable, full of misrepresentation and 
corruption. It exploits the people to do 
special favors for special groups in return 
for their votes. It pretends to be able to 
manage people and their property better 
than they can manage for themselves. It 
attempts to play God in the lives of the 
people. 

But it is beginning to dawn upon us that 
using the forc> of Government to take other 
people’s property to do good according to 
Government's notion of what is good is all 
dead wrong. The fact that the whole world 
is morally wrong by taking people's private 
property and making it Government-owned 
emphasizes the extent of the world col- 
lapse of morals. And, of course, what is 
morally wrong is contrary to the laws of God. 
The world violates them with contempt. 
When Government violates the laws of God 
by doing what no individual can morally do, 
then it is just as guilty of wrong as the in- 
dividual would be guilty. What we have 
been doing has always been economically 
wrong. It is now both economically and 
morally wrong. 

For example, a lot of our old neighbors, 
some of our children, fell in love with the 
mountains and deserts of the great West. 
They knew before they went West that 
there was no water in these deserts. They 
went anyway. They never dreamed of 
tapping every eastern family $25 for every 
billion dollars needed for water. Yet when 
they organized themselves into political 
groups they said to their Congressmen, “You 
go back there and take $25 on the average 
from every family in the East, or we will not 
reelect you to Congress.” So, the Congress- 
men have done very well. They have already 
collected about $150 from each family, or 
about $6 billion altogether. 

As another example of the immoral and 
ridiculous, take a look at TVA in Tennessee. 
That was our first planting of a socialist rose 
in a patch of weeds, otherwise called the free 
economy. All competition was killed off for 
its benefit. The rose has had to be artifi- 
cially fed ever since 1922. And the feeding 
has cost us in recent years $190 million per 
year, a total of over $2 billion. That is an- 
other $50 per family Government has out- 
rageously presumed to have the power to take 
from us. It sells power below cost so that 
110,000 families heat their houses with elec- 
treity at your expense. TVA never can earn a 
surplus at such rates to build new facilities 
for a growing population. And Government 
can never raise the rates and keep the votes 
of the people. There will always be a short- 
age of power so long as TVA has to depend on 
Congress for its life. Industry won't move 
into Tennessee because they can’t depend on 
Congress to continue to carry such a weak- 
ling. Congress can’t depend on itself either 
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in that regard. TVA doesn’t pay a dime to- 
ward the national defense—it’s exempt from 
all taxes. It has been a blight on the State 
ot Tennessee that it has constantly fallen 
behind all the other 11 southeastern private 
power-producing States in agricultural prod- 
ucts, in manufacturing, in retail sales, in 
growth of new business, in postal receipts. 
All this is in accordance to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States survey in 
1953. 

On all of our socialist project above de- 
scribed, the Government spends $10 billion 
annually, and loses most of it. That’s $250 
annually per family. And it’s growing much 
worse. There is-no restraint or reversal of 
the trend in sight. 

What is the remedy for all this? Clearly 
the President can’t stop it. When he runs 
for reelection this fall, he will be met by a 
committee at nearly every State line asking, 
one after the other, “How much, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will you take from others to give to us 
for more power this year?” The President 
must say, “Well, boys, you’ve been getting 
along with about $190 million a year for a 
good many years. I guess we can’t drop 
below that on this election year.” 

Then come the corn boys. And at the 
next State line the wheat boys. And the 
water boys; the irrigation boys.- 

On his way home the big city boys say, 
“How much, Mr. President, will you take 
from those awful corn boys to give us Gov- 
ernment houses, tax exempt, at half rent? 
How much for Federal aid to education? 
How much for health and hospitalization? 
And how much, Mr. President, for our cousins 
and our uncles and our aunts abroad?” So, 
1956 will turn out to be not an election year 
for a great statesman but the 25th anni- 
versary of the great auction of the people’s 
rights and their property in return for votes. 
The continued transformation by force of 
more and more private property into public 
ownership for the benefit of special groups 
and their political corruption. 

Congress certainly can’t stop it. 
has tried and failed. 

One day the corn boys, the stalwarts from 
Tilinois, appeared in the House and said, 
“Our consciences hurt. We've got to reduce 
taxes. We don’t dare go back home for 
election until we throw some group out of 
the public feed trough. Where shall we 
start. Which one shall we choose for con- 
fession of a sin and the sacrifice?” Which 
group of voters would you throw out if you 
were running for Congress on election year? 
It would have been a beautiful and encour-. 
aging thing if the corn boys from Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska had marched 
down to the Well of the House and sacrificed 
corn. But it never dawned upon them to do 
so. They have been feeding on billions of 
dollars for 17 or 18 years, so that by now 
they feel they have a vested right to continue 
to feed on the public. Their commodity is 
basic. If they should quit taking subsidies 
from the people that might cause such a 
shock as to seriously affect the whole econ- 
omy. No, sir; we can’t have that. You 
know we have $8 billion worth of surplus 
corn, wheat, and other commodities in cribs 
and bins, molding and wasting away. That’s 
$200 per family the Government takes of 
your income to buy the votes of the corn 
boys. They constitute the very seedbed of 
conservatism—they don’t want stealing in 
any case unless it would be corn. 

So, corn decided to pick on peanuts for 
the secrifice. Peanuts were such a very nat- 
ural selection. Few losses of Republican 
‘votes were involved. The Illinois boys led 
off with two days of debate. “Why,” they 
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said, “this country could get along if we 
never grew another peanut. They are sort 
of indigestible anyway.” 

By this time the Members from Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia, and Texas were so 
furious and their wit so sharp, that they 


advocated before the State legislatures. 
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made the corn boys ashamed and they fright- 
ened all the other little groups feeding at the 
public trough. When the vote was taken 
it was 238 to 170 to keep peanuts in the 
trough with all the rest. and forget the 
whole business of restoring the free economy 
and constitutional government. 

Apples and other commodities were greatly 
encouraged. They said, “Why, we're basic 
commodities. An apple a day keeps the doc- 
tor away. We must have our subsidies too.” 
And so it goes on and on. 

We are now in somewhat the same position 
of our ancestors just prior to 1789. We, the 
people, must, as they did then, reassert and 
redefine, so that even the Supreme Court 
can’t misinterpret, the constitutional limita- 
tions on the functions of government and 
the taxing and spending powers of Congress. 
We must first of all correct the dreadful 
mistake made in 1913, called the 16th amend- 
ment, which gave unlimited power to Con- 
gress to tax and spend. We much chain 
the politicians, as Jefferson said, to the 
limitations of the Constitution so they can’t 
break away from them. 

California would be a good State to lead 
off now as Virginia and Massachusetts were 
in the beginning. Many groups are form- 
ing, like the Campaign for the 48 States, the 
American Coalition of Patriot Societies, For 
America, We the People, to support the Reed- 
Dirksen amendment to the Constitution. It 
limits Congress to a top income tax, both 
corporate and individual, of 25 percent. The 
tax would start at nothing and go no higher 
than 25 percent, except in case of war or 
national emergency. Federal estate and gift 
taxes would be abolished. Estates should 
be a special source of taxes for State and lo- 
cal governments, instead of being liquidated 
by the Federal Government bureaucrats who 
have a theory that they should be liquidated 
anyway. 

This amendment would reduce the spend- 
ing powers of Congress by about $10 billion, 
almost exactly what our present socialism 
costs. It would dry up on our books our 
socialism which we can’t or won’t repeal. 
It would starve out our Socialists and Com- 
munists who must continue to breed faster 
than we can investigate them unless we quit 
completely operating our oWn socialism on 
which they feed. 

The proposed 23d amendment would wipe 
off our books at once 7 or 8 illegitimate Gov- 
ernment enterprises. They cover everything 
from housing, electric-power projects, irri- 
gation, crop subsidies, down to coffee roast- 
ing, representing $50 billion, or $1,250 taken 
from the people per family here tonight. 
This amendment is a California product, 
proposed 11 years ago by the American 
Progress Foundation, 6413 Franklin Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. It is now being actively 
Tili- 
nois has passed it, others will do so soon, 
we hope. It’s a perfectly splendid idea. 
So good that I was especially proud to pro- 
pose it to the House of Representatives. 
When it is passed, as I am sure it or some- 
thing very like it will pass, I shall be espe- 
cially proud that it will be known as the 
Gwinn amendment. It provides: “The Gov- 
ernment of the United States shail not en- 
gage in any business, professional, commer- 
cial, financial, or industrial enterprise ex- 
cept as specified in the Constitution.” 

There should be adopted the Byrd-Bridges 
amendment. It will force Congress to stay 
in session each year until they have bal- 
anced the budget. Congress must not spend 
any more than they are willing to tax the 
people to pay currently, except, of course, 
in case of war. That will stop increasing 
the debt and operating on borrowéd money 
for current expenses. 

The Reed-Walters amendment clarifies the 
Constitution and makes it possible for the 
States to amend the Constitution by ini- 
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tiating amendments themselves. The Con- 
stitution intended that they should have 
that power to amend. 

These amendments should be presented to 
the State legislatures for action. When 32 
of the States send identical resolutions ta 
amend to Congress, Congress must resubmit 
them to the States. When ratified by 36 
of the States, the amendments forthwith 
become a part of the Constitution. 

Thus we can limit the Federal Govern- 
ment’s power to tax and spend, just as our 
local political subdivisions are limited. 

If we should elect a Socialist President, 
as we may, he could do no special damage 
in carrying off our property and violating 
our rights without limitations. 

We should thus be able to look forward 
possibly to another 150 years of freedom. 

The States reserved to themselves the 
power to amend the Constitution. They de- 
fined the powers of the Federal Government 
in 1789 just as they may redefine and clar- 
ify them now. We should by such amend- 
ments release again the inventive, produc- 
tive, creative, even the atomic, energy 
which lies in the individual mind and heart 
alone. Government is never creative, or 
productive except as it protects the crea- 
tive and productive powers of free men. 
It can only use force on mankind. We 
should, by these constitutional measures, 
take off our backs the unbearable burdens of 
our incredible Government that has broken 
out of bounds. It has illegally and immor- 
ally seized power over us. We have unwit- 
tingly permitted it to grow upon us. 

We should make of ourselves a true ex- 
ample of freedom again in the world. It 
does not exist today. Thus we might hope 
to repeat the contribution which we made 
in the past against the police states of the 
world. Thus we could hope to reestablish 
peace at home and in the world. 





Analysis of Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the agriculture bill of 1956 represents 
the combined judgment of 10 topmen 
on the Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees. They worked many days 
and nights diligently and carefully in 
order to produce a bill that would be 
acceptable to the administration. It is 
very difficult to write an agriculture bill 
that will fit all parts of our agriculture 
economy in the 48 States. There were 
conflicting ideas that had to be compro- 
mised. 

I believe the bill the conferees brought 
to the House was brought by men who 
lifted themselves above prejudices and 
partisan politics. They tried to write a 
bill that would serve agriculture, but 
they naturally did not please all sections 
of agriculture. Indeed, the three great 
farm organizations do not see eye to eye 
on the question of accepting or rejecting 
the bill. I have listened carefully to the 
debate; I have read the bill, and I am of 
the opinion that there is more good in 
the bill than there is bad. There are 
some things that I would have liked to 
have taken out of the bill—there are 
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some things that I would have kept in 
the bill. It seems to be the best measure 
we can get. 

I voted against recommitting the farm 

bill because the only provisions that 
would increase the farm income for 1956 
would have been stricken from the bill 
had it been recommitted. 
_ The President, in his message to Con- 
ress on January 9, 1956, set up a 9-point 
. program and urged prompt action in or- 
der to increase the farmer’s income this 
year. The soil bank would have placed 
about $1.2 billion in the pocket of the 
farmer. It is too late for the soil bank 
to take effect in 1956. It seemed to me 
that the only way to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s wishes to raise the income of the 
farmer this year would be by keeping 
parity prices up for 1 more year. With- 
out this provision there would have been 
a reduction in the parity prices as well as 
in the acreage. You cannot help the 
farmer by taking land out of production, 
and at the same time reducing the prices 
he receives. 

I feel there is more good in the bill than 
bad. The soil bank, which will. go into 
effect next year, is designed to pay the 
farmer for taking land out of production. 
The present bill contains a domestic 
parity plan for wheat. This must be 
voted on in 1957 and carry, by two-thirds 
vote of the wheat farmers, in order to 
become effective. The bill carries a dual, 
modern price system for 1 year. This is 
designed to raise farm income until the 
soil bank can become effective. It con- 
tains a provision for $500 million to proc- 
€ss surplus crops and get them into chan- 
nels of relief both in this country and in 
foreign countries. It contains a provi- 
sion for a eommission to sutdy the pro- 
position of converting surplus crops into 
industrial alcohol. It contains a provi- 
sion to prohibit production of supported 
commodities on Government-owned 
land. 

I am convinced that the buying power 
of the farmer is essential to the men and 
‘women in labor, industry, and business in 
all communities. Farmers find them- 
selves in a price-squeeze situation which 
in many towns has severely affected all 
business. 

Farm income was estimated in 1955 
to be about $10.8 billion. That is down 
9 percent from 1954. In 1954 farm in- 
come was less than it was in 1953. The 
1953 income was less than in 1952. The 
President said in his January 9 message, 
“Farm prices and incomes are depress- 
ing; unless corrected, these economic re- 
verses are a direct threat to all of our 
people.” I believe this bill as enacted, 
with the dual modern parity system, will 
bring income to the farmer this year. 
Dual parity and 90-percent parity will 
be the only means for a year to assure 
the farmer additional income. This is 
the only way you can carry out the 
President’s desire to raise the income of 
the farmer, because the soil bank, which 
would have cost $1.2 billion, cannot be- 
come effective this year. The 90-percent 
parity will cost less than the soil bank. 

If the farmer approves the domestic 
parity plan for wheat by his vote in 1957, 
it will not cost the Government one thin 
dime. I think it is a good provision. 
There are some consumers who claim it 
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will increase the cost of bread and flour, 
but the evidence shows that from 1948 
to 1955 wheat prices declined 31 percent, 
while the price of bread went up 28 
percent. 

Under the present farm bill, wool and 
sugar are supported at about 100 percent 
parity; cotton, tobacco, and peanuts at 
about 90 percent parity. The only crops 
not being supported at near 90 percent 
parity would be corn and wheat. 

When the soil-bank provisions become 
effective, there ought to be a revaluation 
and a restudy of the parity situation. 

I repeat, you cannot help the farmer 
by taking land out of production or by 
reducing the parity price he receives. I 
trust the President will consider this 
when he decides the question of signing 
or vetoing the bill. I trust his advisers 
will point out that the soil bank cannot 
become effective this year, and that if 
he really wishes to keep the income of 
the farmer in balance, then the dual- 
parity and the 90-percent-parity provi- 
sions in the bill will be in existence this 
year. They are only for 1 year’s dura- 
tion. 

There are some provisions in the bill 
that I do not particularly like: but when 
you consider that 10 earnest, sincere men 
worked many days on the compromise, 
you must conclude that there is more 
good in the bill than harm. It cannot 
please everyone. Each Member of Con- 
gress has a duty to perform to his district, 
State, and Nation. I have followed the 
dictates of my conscience. I hope the 
advisers to the President will weigh care- 
fully the pros and cons of the bill, par- 
ticularly in the light of the President’s 
message of January 9 this year. 





Our Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting an address by Mr. 
George E. Stringfellow before the Scot- 
tish Rite reunion banquet at Duluth, 
Minn., on March 29 on the important 
subject of our Government. The com- 
ments by this outstanding American 
should be considered by every Member of 
this body. Mr. Stringfellow has spent 
many hours traveling about the United 
States discussing this important matter 
of our Government and its place in the 
family of nations. The address follows: 

Our GOVERNMENT 
(By George E. Stringfellow) 

I am complimented by your cordial invita- 
tion to speak to this fine assembly on the 
subject of Our Government. May I at the 
outset pay my respects to Illustrious Sir 
Clesson H. Wiles, distinguished potentate 
of Aad Temple, A.A. O. N. M. S., and his 
gracious and effective divan who honor us 
with their . 

Brother Berg, I would have you and your 
associates know that this is one of the most 
inspiring banquets and reunions I have ever 
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witnessed. It is, I am sure, a tribute to your 
organizing and executive ability and that of 
those who worked so closely with you in 
making this reunion banquet eminently 
successful. The entertainment has been of 
the highest caliber, therefore synchronized 
with this unusual and uplifting occasion. 

Since the adoption of our Constitution 
169 years ago, the important countries of 
Europe, such as France, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia have radically changed their form of 
government by violent revolution. Great 
Britain, the most powerful of them all, has 
during that period lost most of Ireland and 
all of India. Her great continental-sized 
colonies, such as Canada and Australia, 
while still sentimentally allied, have become 
independent of the mother country. 

Despite civil strife in our country during 
the sixties, the United States has not 
changed its form of government since its 
inception in 1787. We have acquired a great 
domain west of the Mississippi, another bor- 
dering on the Rio Grande, and a third to our 
northwest. Let us, in all humility, ask why 
our form of government remained intact. 

Are we of better human stock than our 
European cousins? Is not our stock their 
stock? Have we had better leaders, or wiser 
statesmen? Few of our leaders have attained 
the international stature of Gladstone, Bis- 
marck, and Churchill—yet we have had the 
same kind of human material to draw from. 
Most foreign observers think we have not 
been successful in attracting our best speci- 
mens for the work of government. Most of 
our American geniuses have chosen other 
fields, in which America is preeminent. 

We must find some other cause for the 
stability of our Government, and I'm afraid 
it is one for which we living Americans can- 
not claim credit. We were fortunate in 1787 
in having as leaders in our several colonies, 
a small cluster of men whose like had not 
been seen before nor since. It was either ex- 
traordinary luck, or it was a providential in- 
tervention. Those men fashioned and 
handed to us what Gladstone termed: “The 
greatest document ever stricken off in a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

We agree, and we accept it as the nearest 
approach to perfection. However, we don’t 
go along with Mr. Dooley who said, “If the 
Constitution hadn't been perfect the Demo- 
crats would have given us a better one,” for 
on 22 occasions the people found, or thought 
they found, imperfections or inadequacies in 
that “greatest of all documents’ which 
necessitated tinkering by the amendment 
process. 

We even adopted one amendment to re- 
peal another. And some amendments and 
even original clauses, are the current subject 
of efforts to amend or appeal. 

Our Constitution, like every living thing, 
is still growing and changing. It will never 
be completed as long as we have Congress- 
men and Senators, and free men voting for 
or against them. 

Our Constitution is like a certain great 
cathedral which will never be finished. They 
are always building on something new. 

Pat and Mike were working at that 
cathedral one hot day. Pat laid down his 
shovel, mopped his corrugated brow, lit his 
eorncob pipe and philosophically remarked: 
“Mike, it’s a glorious thing us Catholics can 
build this magnificent edifice to the Lord.” 

“What do you mean, us Catholics? This 
cathedral is being built by the Episco- 
palians,” said Mike. 

“Ain’t they Catholics?,” asked Pat. 

“Well they are, and they ain't. They’re the 
kind of Catholics that vote Republican,” 
concluded Mike. 

At any rate, our Constitution has as one 
of its strongest points the separation of 
church and the state. In America, we have 
no Catholic, or E n or Presbyterian 
political parties. I think one of the features 
that explains our survival without revolution 
is our two party system. I direct your atten- 
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tion to France to illustrate my point. The 
French are a logical people. In fact they 


are so logical that even the slightest issue 
between one voter and another means they 
have to be in different political parties and 
thus they change their government every few 
months, or even weeks. 

We in America get along with a party that 
embraces both Senator Harry FLoop Byrp, 
of Virginia, and Senator Husert H. Hum- 
PHREY, Of Minnesota. Another party had 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and Senator 
Wayne Morsgz, of Oregon. The former passed 
on to his great reward, and the latter passed 
over the aisle to the opposing party. 

In my State in 1954, two opposing candi- 
dates for the United States Senate, although 
representing two different parties, stood for 
the same things. They were like Tweedle- 
dum and Tweediedee. Both were endorsed 
by the Americans for Democratic Action 
group. These candidates were so much alike 
in almost every particular, many voters 
tossed coins to determine which to vote for, 
if either. Incidentally, the successful candi- 
date did not receive the majority of the votes 
cast at that election, 

However, illogical, our Government has 
survived all these and other inconsistencies 
and continues to function better than any 
other form known to man, 

We Americans fight our battles inside the 
party instead of starting new parties as do 
the French. Each party has a wide fringe 
of moderates bordering on and even over- 
lapping the other. 

In earlier days the campaign talk was 
rough—really rough. For example, in the 
Middle West a man was given $1,000 damages 
by a jury because an editor called him a Fed- 
eralist. The Federalists were considered 
nice, influential people in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, but the word “Federalist” 
was a fighting word in the open spaces out 
here in the Middle West. 

A little later the Democrats were unpopu- 
lar in certain districts. For example, a Re- 
publican candidate for Congress from a small 
Vermont town, is alleged to have said: “I am, 
I hope, a fair man. Fair even to my oppo- 
nents. I do not go so far as to say that 
every Democrat is a horsethief. But I do 
say, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that every horsethief is a Democrat.” 

And in certain sections of the South, the 
only thing that protected a Republican was 
the game law. 

It’s getting more refined now. “Rum, 
Romanism, and rebellion” and “malefactors 
of great wealth’’ were watered down to mere 
“poondogglers” and “economic royalists” and 
now to “giveaway men” and the “mink-coat 
boys.” 

While we still make faces at each other, 
we are as one in letting Comrade Bulganin 
and his gang of bandits know where we 
stand in regard to their godless ideology 
which proclaims that man exists for the state 
and that faith in God is an opiate of the 
people which must be exterminated every- 
where before communism is safe anywhere. 

If you want to get a picture of the work- 
ing of our American Government, with all 
its remarkable virtues and its faults, I 
heartily recommend that you read The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth by the Englishman Lord 
James Bryce. He was a Member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament and of Gladstone’s Cabinet, 
and Ambassador to the United States during 
the administration of William Howard Taft. 
Bryce’s survey of our Government, made 
nearly 70 years ago, is as sound and accurate 
today as it was when he wrote it. Every one 
in our Government should, I think, read it 
and regard it as a bible on American Gov- 
ernment at all levels. 

Our system of government works because 
it is based, like a well-designed engine, on 
sound principles and lofty ideals, Our way 


of life, to a large degree, was conceived by 
members of our craft and the principles of 
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Freemasonry, therefore, are in a very large 
degree reflected in our Government. 

Freemasonry is premised on high ideals. 
Most of the great generals of our Revolution 
were Masons. Most of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and Consti- 
tution were also Masons. The Masons who 
founded our way of life were motivated by 
purest and soundest ideals. 

An idealist is in our midst now—a gentle- 
man who has offered us, without taint of 
partisanship or selfish interest, a practical 
program that would reduce the cost of our 
Government more than $7 billion a year. 
That idealist is Herbert Clarke Hoover, 31st 
President of our Republic. He is not a parti- 
san. He is a practical idealist. He and his 
factfinders have shown us how to increase 
the efficiency of our Government and thus 
reduce the crushing tax bill $7 billion a year. 

If Lord Bryce were living today I am sure 
he would concur with Mr. Hoover. Mr. 
Hoover is, I am sure you agree, outside the 
bias and turmoil and self-interest of our 
American’ political scene. He, theerfore, 
speaks as an idealist—hence, as a truly prac- 
tical man. He speaks a language we Free- 
masons understand. 

So, I cannot offer a better close than to 
enjoin you to get behind Mr. Hoover and 
the nonpartisan recommendations of his 
Commission. I urge you therefore to write 
your Congressmen, to write your Senators, 
and write our President and urge them to 
implement those recommendations of the 
Hoover Commilssion to the end that the cost 
of Government is reduced $7 billion a year. 
Our alternative to a reduction in cost of 
Government is confiscatory taxes and ulti- 
mate inflation from which dictatorship 
grows. 





Qbvious Lessons From the Farm 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
of April 6, 1956: 

Osvious LESSONS FROM THE FARM 


It was well to have a favorite son of this 
area back with us Thursday night and even 
better to have him talking such basic good 
sense about farm problems—for good sense 
is one farm commodity not in surplus in 
Washington these days. 

No matter how a politician may juggle 
them or hide them, there remain, as Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson pointed out in his 
talk in the assemby hall, these basic facts: 

1. Rigid price supports at 90 percent of 
parity created the present tremendous sur- 
pluses. 

2. Those surpluses depress farm prices; the 
decline in farm income has been almost 
entirely while 90 percent parity has been in 
effect. 

3. Flexible price supports have not yet been 
given an adequate trial. 

4. The dairy industry, the one place where 
they have been tried, has shown remarkable 
recovery, and now the Government is out of 
butter. 

All this, one would think, should give 
pause to the farm bloc in Congress in its 
headlong rush to replace the administration’s 
carefully planned and integrated farm pro- 
gram with a something-for-everybody hodge- 
podge. Since it hasn’t, may we suggest two 
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rather new and persuasive arguments that 
were developing almost as Secretary Benson 
was speaking. 

One is a study released this week by the 
nonprofit, nonpolitical National Planning 
Association which concludes that “holding 
price supports at high levels works in exactly 
the opposite direction from that needed.” 


The NPA study represents, after all, merely 
expert, informed opinion, and the farm bloc 
in Congress has paid mighty little attention 
to such opinion. 

But the second argument may be more im- 
pressive. It is the pall of dust that whirled 
over the western plains States this week and 
last. 

Both the study and the dust storms say the 
same thing—that returning to the high 
price supports that were adopted to spur 
wartime farm production and then were con- 
tinued because of political timidity is the 
worst possible course the Nation can take. 

If the American farmers are to prosper 
by standing on their own feet, the NPA 
study shows, they must tighten up their op- 
erations, “They should cull out their poor- 
est acres,” the report declares, “and divert 
these to more extensive uses requiring lower 
inputs per acre—from wheat to grass, from 
corn to hay and forage, from cotton and to- 
bacco to corn and hay and forage. The live- 
stock farmers need to cull their poorest 
cows, sows, and hens and the like. These 
changes will all reduce the expense side of 
their ledgers more than their receipts.” 

The six-State Dust Bowl of eastern Colo- 
rado, southeastern Wyoming, and parts of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico 
is even more eloquent. It is estimated that 
75 percent of the winter wheat in eastern 
Colorado was blown out of the ground in last 
week’s windstorm, with damage comparable 
elsewhere throughout the area. 

Why? Because that land shouldn’t have 
come under the plow in the first place. It 
is submarginal land, from the standpoint of 
wheat farming. Its sod was broken up only 
because Government wartime and postwar 
price supports made it profitable to do so. 
Nature is now showing the folly of continuing 
to plant it to wheat. 

Tremendous surpluses, tremendous quan- 
tities of topsoil destroyed by wind and 
drought, tremendous economic loss to farm- 
ers (and ultimately to taxpayers and food 
consumers) these are the fruits of high price 
supports. The administration’s soil bank 
intended to take poorer acreage out of pro- 
duction and plant it into soil-conserving 
grasses would go in the opposite—and 
proper—direction. 

The soil bank is, of course, a tremendous- 
ly expensive affair, with enough pitfalls of its 
own built in. To tie with it a return to 
higher price supports, as the Senate-House 
conference committee seems determined to 
do, simply cannot be accepted by the Na- 
tion or the President. 





Arms for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter on the Middle East situa- 
tion, forwarded to me on March 26, 1956, 
by the Brooklyn Council of Pioneer 
Women is worthy of the attention of our 
colleagues: 
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Brookiyn CouNcIL or PIONEER WOMEN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 26, 1956. 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mutter: Thank you for your ef- 
forts to prevent war in the Middle East. 
May your conference with Mr. Dulles bring a 
much-needed change in our foreign policy. 

Many Americans who saw Edward R. Mur- 
Trow’s program See It Now on March 13 
(wherein the tensions between Egypt and 
Israel were explored) are now convinced that 
we are building on quicksand when we try 
to buy Arab friendship by sacrificing Israel. 
If Israel is destroyed or badly weakened, we 
lose our only reliable ally in the Middle East, 
the only country which understands and 
practices democracy, and which is politically 
mature enough to understand and guard 
against the menace of communism. 

What about Premier Nasser and the other 
Arab leaders? Their statements on See It 
Now indicate their ignorance or deliberate 
distortion of historic facts, and their total 
disregard of aid received from the Western 
Powers. 

Premier Nasser said, “The whole Western 
World has encouraged the Zionists and 
stamped down the Arabs. The United States, 
Britain, etc., arm Israel and give her eco- 
nomic assistance but deny assistance to the 
Arabs.” And further on he said, “Britain 
and France have oppressed Arabs, so we fear 
them. Russia has never hurt the Arabs. 
We have no reason to fear them.” 

What are the facts? The Arabs owe their 
independence and their sovereignty to the 
Western World. The western allies freed 
them from Turkish rule in World War I and 
gradually created eight sovereign states. 
Arab States were admitted as charter mem- 
bers of the United Nations after a war they 
did not fight. They issued a declaration of 
war against Germany only a few months be- 
fore Germany’s defeat in order to qualify as 
charter members. The Jews of Palestine 
fought and worked with the Allies in both 
world wars. Only after 6 million Jews had 
been murdered by Hitler (many of whom 
might have been saved if any land had opened 
its doors to them), only then did the con- 
science of the world express itself through 
the United Nations’ action in the creation of 
a tiny Jewish state. 

One state of 8,000 square miles for Jews, 
8 or more states of 1% million square 
miles for Arabs—does that sound like favor- 
ing Jews and stamping down Arabs? Israel 
would have been even smaller if the Arab 
States had not invaded Israeli territory in 
1948 and had not been badly defeated. 

Britain and the United States have armed 
and given economic assistance to Iraq, Iran, 
Jordan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, etc. We per- 
suaded the British to vacate the Suez Canal 
and leave massive military installations for 
the Egyptians. Much of the arms have been 
given free of charge to the Arabs, while 
Israel is not even allowed to buy arms. 

In spite of ali this aid, the Western World 
does not have the friendship of the Arab 
States. Will fulther sacrifice of Israel ap- 
pease Premier Nasser or make him aware of 
Communist dangers? It hardly seems likely 
in view of past performance and present 
attitude. 

Would it not be good common sense to 
strengthen Israel and base our Middle East 
policy on the loyalty and friendship of the 
only outpost of western democracy in the 
Middle East? When the Arab leaders realize 
they cannot blackmail us into sacrificing 
Israel, they will gladly accept a guaranty of 
all frontiers against aggression. They will 
agree to the resettlement of Arab refugees 
in Arab lands with resulting benefit to all 
their economies. Israel and the Western 
World will help financially and in every other 
way. Peaceful development of the region 
will be assured. Refugees have been peace- 
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fully resettled in India, Pakistan, and else- 
where. Why not here? It can and will be 
done if the United States, Britain, and 
Prance adopt a firm policy and give adequate 
leadership to the forces of good will in the 
United States. 

If we continue our present policy of drift— 
war, chaos, and communism will invade the 
Middle East. 

Sincerely 
Rose S.. BERKENBLIT, 
American Zionist Affairs Chairman, 


Will Eisenhower Veto the Farm Bill? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Roscoe Drummond in which he con- 
cludes that President Ensenhower 
“would impair the integrity of his ad- 
ministration—and lose farm votes as 
well” if he accepts the new farm bill as 
it stands: 


WASHINGTON 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
WILL EISENHOWER VETO THE FARM BILL? 


WasHINGTON.—There hovers over President 
Eisenhower today one of the most difficult 
political and personal decisions of his admin- 
istration. Unless the House of Representa- 
tives reshapes the farm bill on the floor vote 
this week, it will shortly go to the White 
House piled high with features profoundly 
objectionable to the President. 

“Mr. Eisenhower’s dilemma is this: Whether 
to veto farm legislation (mostly of Demo- 
cratic origin) which does violence to every 
economic principle this administration has 
stood for, or to approve it for fear a Presi- 
dential veto would seriously damage his 
party in the coming campaign. 

Many of the President’s political advisers 
are urging him to sign anything “because 
good or bad, we must have a bill.” Most 
of his policy advisers are urging him to be 
ready to use the veto. 

As the bill now stands—and the prospects 
of improving it significantly on the floor of 
the House are doubtful—it has built into it 
high, rigid price supports and other provi- 
sions which turn upside down the whole 
agricultural program the administration has 
advocated thus far. Secretary Benson says 
the bill “is not acceptable” to him. Senator 
Grorce D. Arken, Republican, of Vermont, 
a staunch administration supporter, says 
that Mr. Eisenhower “won't sign it unless 
he has completely revised his character, his 
disposition and his knowledge of farm 
problems.” 

Mr. Eisehower hasn’t said. 

The President will have plenty of argu- 
ments to choose from. Here are the argu- 
ments that he should sign almost any farm 
bill which comes to him: 

That, politically, a bad farm bill is better 
than none at all. 

That many farmers in many key States 
would blame the Republicans, not the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress, if a Presidential 
veto means no legislation at all—-which it 
probably would. 

That while a veto might or might not 
eause Mr. Eisenhower to losé many votes, it 
might prevent the Republicans from regain- 
ing control of Congress. 
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That because of his respect for the in- 
dependence of Congress, Mr. Eisenhower 
ought not to impose his views through the 
instrument of the presidential veto. 

That a veto would kill the “soil bank.” 
(The time for using it this year is fast run- 
ning out.) 

That, as some Republican politicians will 
argue, a bad farm bill wouldn't do the 
country as much damage as a Democratic 
victory this fall—hence the President should 
not risk a farm bill veto. 

The arguments in support of a Presi- 
dential veto are these: 

If Mr. Eisenhower and the Republican 
Party believed they were right when in 1952 
and 1954 they campaigned on the platform 
of flexible price supports, they can’t turn 
around now and assent to the opposite. 

President Roosevelt’s Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry Wallace President Truman’s 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson, 
and President Eisenhower’s Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Benson, all agree that high 
rigid price supports will keep piling up un- 
saleable surpluses which will wreck the farm- 
er, not help him. 

Mr. Eisenhower has consistently contended 
that there is an issue of economic principle 
here, and if on grounds of political expedi- 
ence he goes along with a program he deems 
wrong in principle and bad in effect he 
will stultify the moral basis of his admin- 
istration. 

By exercising a veto when he deems it 
necessary, a President is not showing disre- 
spect of Congress; he is discharging a Con- 
stitutional duty. 

The great majority of Republicans in Con- 
gress have opposed the present farm bill. If 
Mr. Eisenhower vetoes it he would be sup- 
porting the majority view of his party. 

The administration might well lose some 
farm support in vetoing the bill, but it 
could gain support in the country as a 
whole by doing what it believed right in 
principle and frankly and forthrightly ex- 
plaining why it did so. 

My own judgment is that President Eisen- 
hower feels more at home with the argu- 
ments for veto and that if he should accept 
the bill as it now stands he would impair the 
integrity of his administration—and lose 
farm votes as well. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any. Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Govy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNcRESsIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code; title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Tribute to Admiral Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, after a 
long and varied career in the Navy, 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd is in command of 
the naval forces engaged in operation 
Deep Freeze, a 4-year project in which 
the Navy is supporting the many United 
States agencies taking part in the In- 
ternational Geophysical Events from 
1957 to 1958. This project is greater 
than all of his previous expeditions com- 
bined. 

I have stated many times publicly my 
great admiration and high esteem of 
Admiral Byrd. What are the traits and 
characted that make a man great? 
Some of these have been set forth in an 
address by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, United 
States Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, 
before the New York meeting of the In- 
ternational Rescue Committee. Admiral 
Byrd is now serving as honorary chair- 
man of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee, which has been responsible for 
rescuing many thousands of liberty-lov- 
ing people from totalitarian oppression. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address by Admiral Burke, delievered in 
New York on April 3, 1956, printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Duke, Admiral Byrd, Mr. Chairman, 
distinguished members of the International 
Rescue Committee, ladies and and gentle- 
men, it is a honor and a privilege to par- 
ticipate with you in this testimonial for 
Admiral Byrd. 

Admiral Byrd is an outstanding public 
figure. In fact, he is the world’s foremost 
living explorer. His reputation as a geog- 
rapher, a philosopher, and aerial navigator is 
outstanding. He is also one of the Navy’s 
most famous flag officers. 

Many of us are fortunate enough to know 
Admiral Byrd personally. Others have read 
of his many accomplishments since the turn 
of this century. My own admiration for this 
pioneering naval officer goes back many years. 
It is a particular ple&sure on this occasion 
to recall with you some of the highlights of 
the career of the fellow mariner, whom we 
honor here tonight. 

Admiral Byrd graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis with the 
class of 1912. His class was one of those 
which supplied our ie with a large 
number of outstanding officers 

As a midshipman, Admiral Byrd suffered a 
severe leg injury as a result of his enthusias- 
tic participation in athletics. During his 
first 4 years of active commission this injury 
was aggravated. As a result he was trans- 
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ferred to the retired list. Prior to his retire- 
ment he had served admirably on six ships 
and was twice cited for bravery. Fortu- 
nately, his retirement was only a temporary 
loss to the Navy—because he came back to 
active duty immediately to train recruits in 
preparation for our entry into World War I. 
Here he demonstrated exceptional ability in 
organizing an effective training program. 

In 1918, after completing a course of in- 
struction at the Naval air station, Pensacola, 
Fla., Admiral Byrd was designated a naval 
aviator. Meanwhile, he began to develop 
plans for a transatlantic flight of the Navy’s 
famous Curtiss flying boats, which were then 
being made ready. With this in mind, he 
began intensive study of the many new prob- 
lems connected with aerial navigation. He 
developed the drift indicator and the bubble 
sextant. Improved versions of these instru- 
ments are still standard navigation equip- 
ment for oceanic flights. Admiral Byrd is 
recognized today as one of the greatest of 
the Navy’s aviation pioneers. 

The years immediately following World 
War I were lean ones for naval aviation. The 
times were so critical that Admiral Byrd had 
to forego the transatlantic flight because 
his talents were badly needed in the Navy De- 
partment. His efforts and influence in this 
new assignment were largely responsible for 
the creation of a separate bureau for naval 
aviation, which we now call the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Admiral Byrd organized and commanded 
the naval flying unit which in 1925 accom- 
panied the polar expedition of andéther 
famous American Arctic explorer—Mr. Don- 
ald B. MacMillan. This achievement won 
him a commendation by the Secretary of the 
Navy for meritorious service. 

In 1926, Admiral Byrd made the first flight 
over the North Pole. He was assisted in this 
great undertaking by Floyd Bennett, chief 
machinist mate, United States Navy. As a 
result of this history-making flight, Admiral 
Byrd was awarded thé Medal of Honor and 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

Not satisfied with his pioneering achieve- 
ments of 1926, Admiral Byrd prepared to con- 
quer new frontiers. Only a few weeks after 
Lindbergh’s historic crossing, Admiral Byrd 
made the first successful nonstop crossing of 
the Atlantic by a multiengined aircraft. 
For this notable and historic achievement, 
Admiral Byrd was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

In 1928 he organized and commanded an- 
other polar expedition—this tinfe to the 
Antarctic. It has here that he established 
the now famous Little America base. On 
November 29, 1929, he made the first success- 
ful flight over the South Pole. For this ex- 
traordinary and hazardous achievement he 
was awarded the Navy Cross and the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition Medal. 

These successive achievements, each equal 
to or greater than the one preceding, fired 
the imagination of the entire world. In re- 
sponse to public acclaim, and on behalf of a 
grateful Nation, Congress promoted Richard 
E. Byrd to the rank of rear admiral on the 
Navy retired list. This was done in spite 
of the objections of Admiral Byrd 
who in all modesty believed that such a great 
honor was not warranted. 

From 1933 to 1935 Admiral Byrd organ- 
ized and headed the second Antarctic expedi- 
tion. Most of you are familiar with some 
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of his extremely hazardous experiences which 
he has recounted so skillfully in his numer- 
ous articles and books. For his achievements 
during this expedition, the second Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition Medal was authorized 
by Congress and awarded to Admiral Byrd. 

In 1939 he returned to active duty and as- 
sumed command of the United States Ant- 
arctic Service. While serving in this ca- 
capacity, he established two Antarctic bases 
1,500 miles apart. For this great service he 
received a letter of commendation from 
President Franklin R. Roosevelt and was 
awarded a Gold Star in lieu of a second Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. He -was also 
awarded the Antartic Expedition Medal for 
the operations from 1939 to 1941. 

From this duty, he reported to the Office 
of the Secretary of War as a consultant for 
the development of all types of cold-climate, 
military clothing. In 1942, he again re- 
turned to the Bureau of Aeronautics and 
energetically analyzed the effectiveness of 
overseas base planning in all World War II 
theaters of operation. His tireless energy, 
unusual foresight, and superb leadership 
contributed immeasurably to the success of 
many phases of World War II planning. He 
was awarded a letter of commendation, with 
ribbon, by the Secretary of the Navy. In ad- 
dition, he was awarded the Legion of Merit 
and a Gold Star in lieu of the second Legion 
of Merit. 

Admiral Byrd commanded the 1946-47 
Navy Antartic expedition which was under 
the tactical command of Rear Adm. Richard 
H. Cruzen. This expedition was the largest 
ever to go into the Antarctic. The purpose 
of this operation was to train naval person- 
nel and test standard Navy ships and equip- 
ment under extreme conditions of cold 
weather. Valuable scientific information 
was obtained on this expedition for use in 
the Navy’s development programs. 

One of Admiral Byrd's important accom- 
plishments was in the advancement of the 
science of weather observations. He was 
among the first to recognize that basic 
weather originates in the polar regions. His 
pioneering research in this field has been 
invaluable to the Navy and to the entire 
world, 

Today, Admiral Byrd is in command of the 
naval forces engaged in Operation Deep 
Freeze. Rear Adm. George J. Dufek is his 
tactical commander. Operation Deep Freeze 
is a 4-year project in which the Navy will 
support the many United States agencies 
taking part in the International Geophysi- 
cal Events from 1957 to 1958. The scope of 
this operation is greater than all of the pre- 
vious expeditions combined. Under Admiral 
Byrd’s experienced leadership, we can be surs 
that the Navy’s missions in Operation Deep 
Freeze will be accomplished in an outstand- 
ing manner. The United States, and the 
United States Navy in particular, are ex- 
tremely fortunate to have the services of 
Admiral Byrd for this gigantic, international 
scientific endeavor. We expect to obtain ad- 
ditional scientific material of vast impor- 
tance, and we to explore the 
few remaining frontiers of the Antarctic, 
which constitutes an area almost the size 
of the United States and Europe combined. 

Of necessity, only a few of Admiral Byrd’s 
many citations have been mentioned. There 
are many, many more, both and 
civilian—national and international. He 
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has received all of the highest awards that a 
grateful nation can bestow. 

Admiral Byrd has already made his niche 
in naval history. His wholehearted devotion 
to duty, his rare combination of* imagina- 
tion, planning foresight, and his organiza- 
tional ability make him one of the truly 
great officers in the history of our Navy. No 
officer has contributed more to the United 
States Navy than Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 
No officer has contributed more to his coun- 
try. When the history of this era is written, 
there is no doubt that Admira! Byrd will take 
his place alongside the traditional heroes of 
the Navy—the Deweys, the Farraguts, and 
the John Paul Jones—to inspire the many 
generations of naval leaders yet to come. 

Admiral Byrd’s career is like the mighty 
oak tree—it has many branches. Its shadow 
passes over a large area. He is now serving as 
honorary chairman of the International Res- 
cue Committee. This great organization has 
rescued many thousands of liberty-loving 
people from totalitarian oppression since 
1933. ‘You have aided more than 100,000 
Iron Curtain refugees alone. Your apprecia- 
tion of Admiral Byrd’s further contribution 
to humanity through your great organiza- 
tion is evidenced by this testimonial dinner 
which you have sponsored. 

Admiral Byrd has already completed over 
30 years of active naval duty. It is therefore 
too late for him to change a habit of a life- 
time. Hence, it is quite possible that as he 
sits here among us tonight, he is thinking of 
new frontiers to conquer. I shall not be sur- 
prised to see him commanding the first naval 
expedition to the moon. If he does com- 
mand the expedition, we can rest assured 
that he will get there successfully, and ac- 
complish what he sets out to do. 





Tribute to Mrs. Fanney Neyman Litvin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
story from the Montana Standard, of 
Butte, Mont., of April 11, 1956, relative 
to a high tribute paid to Mrs. Fanney 
Neyman Litvin, who recently retired as 
an attorney for the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission after 28-years of dis- 
tinguished service. She has earned this 
tribute because her service has been 
outstanding and meritorious. We of 
Montana are very proud of Fanney Ney- 
man Litvin and we join with the Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia 
in extending our best wishes and con- 
gratulations for 28 years of Government 
work well done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ATTORNEYS Pay TRIBUTE TO Mrs LITVIN, 

ForMER ButTeE WOMAN 

A former Butte resident and one-time 
Montana State College student, Mrs. Panny 
Neyman Litvin, who became a career attor- 
ney in Federal Government, has been hon- 
ored by the Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia. Mrs. Litvin was an attorney 
for the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for 28 years until her retirement. 
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The bar association, stanch stronghold of 
private practitioners, adopted this resolution, 
honoring Mrs. Litvin: 

“Whereas Mrs. Fanney N. Litvin has re- 
cently retired from Government service after 
almost three decades of active and effective 
work which has included service as broad- 
cast attorney and as hearing examiner of the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 

“Whereas her high professional stand- 
ards and her sense of fair play, in both her 
personal and professional life, have earned 
for her the respect and affection of the 
members of this association: Now therefore, 
it is E 

“Resolved that this association express its 
sincerest admination for her past work and 
its best wishes for her continued success.” 
- Mrs. Litvin received the testimonial and a 
leather attaché case from Charles S. Rhyne, 
president of the bar association, at a recent 
meeting in Washington. 

A native of Butte, she attended Montana 
State College in 1924-25 and is a graduate 
of George Washington law school. She 
joined the legal staff of the Federal Radio 
Commission in 1927, transferring to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in 1934 
when that Commission took over the radio 
work. When the Administrative Procedure 
Act set up the legal staff of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission Mrs Litvin trans- 
ferred to that work, leaving her former 
duties of writing briefs, arguing cases, and 
work on rules. She worked there until her 
retirement. 





Authorizing Constrattion for the 
Military Departments 





SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9893) to author- 


ize certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words, 

(Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is a question in connection 


_Wwith the military construction bill which 


we are considering that is important to 
many of my constituents. I have asked 
for this time to secure an opinion from 
the very able chairman of the committee 
handling this bill as to the liability of the 
Federal Government for school bonds 
which cover part of the property to be 
acquired for the erection of a jet inter- 
ceptor base. 

Plans are under way to purchase or 
condemn a considerable number of acres 
at a village called Kansasville, which is 
in Racine and Kenosha Counties. At the 
present time the State and local school 
officials are concerned about school 
bonds affecting “the property to be 
acquired. 

The State superintendent of schools in 
a letter to me has stated there is no Fed- 
eral law which would relieve outstanding 
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bonded indebtedness for a local school 
district where the Federal Government 
acquired property for a Federal building. 

To me this presents an inequitable sit- 
uation in view of the possibility that the 
burden of the bonds would be shifted 
from Government-owned property to the 
remaining property owners in the school 
district. In view of that situation I 
would ask the chairman if that question 
has ever been raised in committee. 

Mr. VINSON. That question never has 
been raised. I should not like to give an 
opinion on it. That is a legal question. 
That is, where there are bonds of a cer- 
tain character on certain property and 
the Government acquires the property, 
the question raised by the gentleman is, 
Do those bonds continue to follow even 
though the ownership is in the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. 
right, sir. 

Mr. VINSON. That is a very impor- 
tant duestion, but I am frank that I 
would rather not risk an opinion on it, 
because there are so many able lawyers 
present, such as my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy}. If 
he were not here perhaps I might ven- 
ture an opinion. 

I will say to the gentleman that we 
shall try to get some information on the 
question and advise the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. If the gen- 
tleman has no objection, I should like to 
submit a statement on the situation so 
that I may assure my people that the 
Committee on Armed Services is doing 
all it possibly can to settle the question 
satisfactorily to my constituents. 

Mr. VINSON. We shall make inquiry 
not only of the Department of Defense 
but of the Attorney General. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman. 


That is 
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St. Thomas Home Remembers Its Young 
Charges ; 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a news 
story from the Great Falls Tribune, of 
Great Falls, Mont., dated March 27, 1956, 
entitled “St. Thomas Home Remembers 
Its Young Charges Need More Than Just 
a Place To Sleep and Eat.” This home, 
which has been in operation since 1910, 
has performed outstanding services in 
looking after orphan children and chil- 
dren of broken homes. I am delighted 
to bring this news story to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and, at the same time, 
to commend Sister Eileen Mary, Supe- 
rior, Sister Martha Elizabeth, all the 
other sisters, and Father McHugh for 
the love, devotion, and understanding 
shown. May God bless them and the 
children under their care. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: J 
Sr. THomas Home REMEMBERS Its YOUNG 

Cuarces Neep More THAN JusT A PLAcE To 

SLEEP AND EaT 

Three-year-old Johnny’s scowl changed to 
a crow of delight as Brer Rabbit, scrambled 
out of the bramble patch and went bouncing 
away, lippity-lip, lippity-lip. 

It was story day for the little folk at St. 
Thomas Orphans Home an@ Johnny was but 
one of a dozen or more to go sober and then 
chuckle at Sister Martha Elizabeth’s tale of 
old Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit. 

Listening to stories, watching television, 
outings, and playing games are just a few 
of the delights that St. Thomas provides for 
its charges, for it has many years of experi- 
ence caring for the young. 

Boys like cherubic little Chucky, and little 
girls too, first came to the home December 21, 
1910, when 36 orphans were transferred there 
from Columbus and St. Clare hospitals. 

During the years the number of residents 
has varied and now the home has 43 girls and 
38 boys under its caré. Ages of the children 
range from 3 years old to boys who stay 
through eighth grade and girls who remain 
until finishing school. 

Eleven of the boys and girls are orphans, 
18 have no mothers, and 3 no fathers. The 
remainder are from broken homes—homes 
where parents either cannot or will not take 
care of their children. 

All elementary grade-school age boys and 
girls attend classes in a school at St. Thomas 
and from 1935 to 1950 a fully accredited high 
school was operated there. This closed when 
Central Catholic High School opened to all 
students and the space now is used for grade 
school pupils. 

The home has 8 teachers, including the 
music instructor, all sisters except 1. They 
also have five supervisors or “little mothers” 
in the junior department, which consists of 
youngsters from 3 to 9 years old. 

Most of the children realize their own 
mothers are gone or that they have no real 
home any more.. But to them a “mommie” 
is someone who combs and curls your hair, 
washes your face and hands, kisses and doc- 
tors your cuts and bruises, provides nice food 
for you to eat and irons your dresses and 
shirts. 

Mommie, or sister, the word is much the 
same here, also means someone who rocks 
you a bit, tells you stories, takes part in 
games, helps you lace your shoes, teaches you 
your prayers and tucks you in bed with a 
kiss and a God bless you, 

A regular schedule is followed at the home, 
with all taking part. The youngest group 
goes to bed on schooldays about 7:30 p. m. 
and is up at 7a.m. The older children end 
their days about 8:30 and rise at 6 a. m., with 
the exception of Sundays and holidays. 

Children from all parts of the State may 
come to St. Thomas Orphan’s Home, but 
about two-thirds of them are from Great 
Falls. A few of the children, especially the 
older ones, have trouble adjusting to their 
new environments. 

“I cannot say we are 100 percent success- 
ful with all the children,” Sister Eileen Mary, 
sister superior, said, “but with those who 
have difficulty we try to help them feel at 
home by talking with them, and with under- 
standing and prayer.” 

Once in a while a boy or girl will run away 
from the home. One child from a broken 
home, about 9 years old, could not become 
used to the home life and finally was sent to 
Boys Town, Nebr. 

But the majority of the little Johnnys, or 
Susies, and their older brothers and sisters 
find this 16 acres of playgrounds and build- 
ings a haven. 

On the sunny days the sandboxes, swings, 
outdoor playground equipment, and outdoor 
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toys provide hours of fun that brightens 
eyes and cheeks. There also is a regular pro- 
gram of baseball, football, track, and basket- 
ball. There is singing, modern and square 
dancing too, and the reacting of plays and, 
for the little girls, the never-ending game of 
playing house. 

St. Thomas Home, 3200 Central Avenue, 
was well out on the Montana prairies when 
it was first built and like all good farms it 
had a herd of cows and a yard full of chickens. 
But civilization crept up and all thoughts 
of agriculture have been abandoned. 

The chicken coop is now a garage and a 
new gymnasium sits where the barn used to 
be. An infirmary, with a registered nurse 
always on duty, also has been built, and there 
is a chaplain’s residence, a large chapel and 
auditorium as well as the convent and the 
front office of the main three-story building 
is being enlarged. 

No attempt is made to change any faith 
of those residing at St. Thomas, but their 
spiritual and moral training is not neglected. 
Guidance is given to all. Each day begins 
and ends with a simple prayer and the oldest 
of the Johnnys and the Susies go to Rev. 
M. McHugh, school chaplain, for a practical 
answer to their problems. 





Nuclear Weapons and Disarmament 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include the following statement 
of Thomas E. Murray, Commissioner, 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, before the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on April 12, 1956: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, your invitation to express my views 
on disarmament is most welcome. Your 
committee is dealing “with one of the few 
great central problems of our time. Today 
no nation or person on earth can have a re- 
liable assurance of security when weapons 
exist which are capable of destroying all man- 
kind.” Mr. Chairman, these words of yours 
at the initial meeting of this committee dem- 
onstrate an awareness by you and your asso- 
ciates of the realism with which disarma- 
ment must be faced. 

My purpose today will be to present some 
ideas that may help in forming a national 
policy so urgently needed in the nuclear age. 
This policy must be based on all the facts 
about nuclear weapons—our need of them, 
their usefulness, and the dangers connected 
with their misuse. 

On February 23, 1956, I appeared in execu- 
tive session before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. At this time I made recom- 
mendations pertaining to our nuclear weap- 
ons program and our nuclear power program. 
As the weapons program has the more impor- 
tant and immediate bearing on disarmament 
I shall limit my remarks today, within the 
limits of classification, to weapons. 

What I have to say on disarmament may 
be put in one straightforward proposition. 
In the existent state of world affairs dis- 
armament means rational armament, espe- 
cially in the nuclear field. This is the diffi- 
cult field and the dangerous field, in which 
rationality is of extreme importance. 

Disarmament doubtless means much more 
than rational nuclear armament. But if it 
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does not mean at least rational nuclear ar- 
mament it means nothing. 

Before developing my proposals I should 
like to comment on one central aspect of 
the past history of our nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. The fact is that from the outset we 
were primarily seeking the answer to one 
question: What can be done with nuclear 
energy in form of bombs The problems we 
faced were scientific ones. Questions con- 
cerning the development of a national pol- 
icy with regard to the use of nuclear arms 
were not in the foreground. Wewere simply 
looking for results, always with some ante- 
cedent doubt about what the results might 
be. Ever since the first nuclear explosion at 
Alamogordo the specific and continuing ma- 
jor objective was to develop ever larger 
bombs. This was true of the H-bomb pro- 
gram, which achieved in 1952 a spectacular 
success. 

Throughout my 6 years on the Commission 
I have strongly supported this mode of pro- 
cedure. However, I long ago recognized the 
need of developing a national nuclear policy 
which could Keep pace with scientific and 
technological progress and tried to help in 
developing it. 

The Mike thermonuclear explosion on No- 
vember 1, 1952, and our Castle tests in the 
spring of 1954 presented the nuclear weapons 
problem in an altogether different light. 
These tests reemphasized in a most dramat- 
ic way the urgent need for a national nuclear 
policy interrelated with the types of bombs 
to be produced. The major question no 
longer is, What can we do with nuclear en- 
ergy in bombs? We know what we can do. 
We know that there is no upper limit to the 
size of bombs that can be made. 

A new question therefore assumes the pri- 
macy. Should our future program proceed 
on the same basis as in the past, and with the 
same major objective in view—to keep on 
making bigger and bigger bombs? Would 
this, in our present circumstances, which are 
different from those of the past, be a rational 
course of action? I do not think so. I think 
that policies will have to be adopted that will 
set our nuclear weapons program on a basis 
more in conformity with the realities of the 
present day international life, more in con- 
formity with certain principles of reason, 
and better calculated to fit into a new na- 
tional policy on the use of nuclear weapons. 

The new direction of our policies as I see 
them could be summed up in the phrase 
“rational nuclear armament.” This phrase 
means that decisions with regard to the size 
and type of nuclear weapons to be placed 
in stockpile should be made in the light of 
two principles. There is the military prin- 
ciple that the weapons we manufacture 
should be demonstrably useful for the pur- 
poses of actual war. And there is the higher 
principle that the use of force in warfare 
is subject to the dictates of the moral 
conscience. 

The moral norm is the more important. 
There is something in the atmosphere of the 
age of violence through which we have lived, 
in which, indeed, we are still living, that 
tends to dull the moral sensibilities. In a 
strange way the sheer brillance of our tech- 
nical achievements with nuclear weapons 
also tends to dull the moral sense. [It is 
therefore necessary constantly to remind 

~ourselves that a concern for justice in the 
use of force is an obligation upon a civilized 
nation. 

As a nation under God we are obliged to 
act under the limitations of the moral law. 
The imperatives of this higher law bind us 
to a due measure of moderation and dis- 
crimination in the use of force. Within the 
Christian tradition to which we owe our 
national origins the duty of setting limita- 
tions on war and on the use of force in war 
has been a recognized moral obligation. 

For instance, our moral tradition does not 
permit us to use nuclear weapons whose 
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effect is mass destruction on an indiscrimi- 
nate scale. As the only historical examples 
of the use of nuclear weapons in warfare 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki are pertinent. The 
weapon used on Hiroshima, for instance, was 
15 kilotons, or so, about 60,000 times more 
powerful than the largest conventional bomb 
of World War II. It destroyed 4 or 5 square 
miles of territory and killed or injured nearly 
150,000 people. At our present distance from 
that disastrous event I do not think that the 
use of this bomb against this particular tar- 
get, the city of Hiroshima and its multitudes 
of innocent people, could be justified on 
moral grounds. 

The concept of a moral limitation is, I am 
sure, felt by the American people as a whole. 
However, we must beware of the false ideal- 
ism lurking in the Soviet slogan, “Ban the 
bomb.” In the discussions and negotiations 
looking to disarmament, it would be sheer 
folly to be maneuvered into making a blanket 
renunciation of the use of all types of nuclear 
weapons. 

This brings me to the second principle of 
rational nuclear armament—the principle of 
military usefulness. 

Wars in the future will be nuclear wars. 
This does not mean that they need be all- 
out nuclear wars. All-out nuclear war is 
no more acceptable than murder or suicide. 
It would be fatal to permit ourselves to drift 
into the habit of thinking about nuclear 
war only in all-out terms. The traditional 
moral effort of western civilization to im- 
pose limitations on warfare must be con- 
tinued even in the nuclear age. A limited 
nuclear war is a possibility that our con- 
sciences can face and accept. 

In the different kinds of limited war that 
might confront us certain types of nuclear 
weapons have a genuine military usefulness. 
It would, therefore, be wrong on our part 
to deprive ourselves of these weapons. 

However, our stockpile should include only 
weapons that are actually useful in war. 


Moreover, it should include only weapons’ 


that we can legitimately intend to use. I 
am altogether opposed to any school of 
thought that would move on toward weapons 
of ever-increasing magnitude, while at the 
same time disclaiming the intention of using 
them. To say the least, this position is un- 
realistic. Under the stress of a threat to 
its survival a nation will use any weapon it 
has in hand, however recklessly, if there 
is any seeming advantage in its use. 

It may be said that certain nuclear weap- 
ons, which we might not intend to use in 
actual warfare, are still useful as a deter- 
rent of war, as a means of terrifying the 
enemy, or at least as a means of striking a 
balance of terror. For my part, I think it 
is time we stopped for an instant to take a 
hard look at this concept of deterrence and 
at the complementary concept, more recently 
added, the balance of terror. 

I am particularly distrustful of the latter 
concept. There is no doubt that a balance 
of power is one necessary foundation, among 
others, of lasting world peace. Whenever 
this balance is upset, there is danger of ag- 
gression and of war, 

This seems to be the lesson of history. 
However, it is by no means clear that a bal- 
ance of terror furnishes an assurance that 
aggression even on a limited scale will not 
be undertaken and that it is in this sense 
a protection of total peace. A balance of ter- 
ror is too easily upset. It is at the mercy 
of miscalculation. Such a balance may even 
put a premium on the moral cynicism that 
would not shrink from striking the first blow, 
from launching an atomic blitz. 

On the other hand, the concept of deter- 
rence is in itself valid. Force, whether in 
the form of the policeman’s nightstick or in 
the form of atomic weapons, is certainly a 
deterrent of injustice, aggression, lawless- 
ness. Yet force serves as a deterrent only 
when the mind of the world clearly under- 
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stands the exact nature of the. force and 
that the force will actually be used. The 
deterrent value of nuclear weapons is drained 
out of them when there is any doubt about 
their actually being used. In a word, the 
usefulness of nuclear weapons as a deter- 
rent against war is exactly proportioned to 
the universally known certainty of our in- 
tention to make use of them. 

Rational armament therefore should in- 
clude the making and stockpiling only of 
such weapons as are demonstrably useful 
for the purpose of actual warfare. What kind 
of nuclear weapons, of what size, are usable 
and useful for the purposes of war? In 
other words, what manner of nuclear arms 
should be included in our stockpile? 

The primary responsibility for answering 
these questions rests with the military. 
However, the military usefulness of a weapon 
cannot be evaluated apart from considera- 
tion of the moral law. 

Moreover, it_is my belief that decisions 
with regard to such questions should not be 
left exclusively to the military. A due meas- 
ure of participation in these decisions should 
be accorded the Congress and other agencies 
of Government. 

Moral judgments with regard to the meas- 
ure and kind of destruction that may legiti- 


mately be wrought are often difficult to make . 


in the concrete. Yet, I would emphasize the 
fact that the demands of morality control 
military action in the same way that they 
control all manner of human action. It can- 
not be maintained that man’s obligation to 
act as a man, that is, in obedience to the 
moral law, ceases at the moment when he 
goes to war. 

Purthermore a special problem presents 
itself in judging the military usefulness of 
large thermonuclear weapons. We now 
know a great deal more about the effects of 
nuclear explosions than we did a few years 
ago. For instance, we now know consid- 
erably more about the contamination of the 
atmosphere and soil by radioactive stron- 
tium. Yet knowledge of important aspects 
of the problem is still not complete. Our 
knowledge about the genetic effects of radi- 
ation is even more incomplete. When the 
military usefulness of a weapon is being de- 
termined all the knowledge that we do have 
must be brought to bear. Serious account 
must also be taken of the gaps in our knowl- 
edge; these gaps make it imperative to pro- 
ceed with caution in evaluating the military 
usefulness of large nuclear weapons. 

Here the chief question is this: How does 
the factor of contamination resultant from 
large thermonuclear explosions affect the 
military usefulness of these weapons? Sure- 
ly it must limit their military usefulness. 
Indeed, in certain circumstances the factor 
of contamination might well cancel all seem- 
ing military usefulness. This is particularly 
true in view of the further fact that this 
contamination lingers for years and would 
affect life on earth long after hostilities had 
ended. 

We come now to the question, What con- 
crete conclusions result when these criteria 
of rational nuclear armament are applied? 
In my own mind I have reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions. Taken together, they 
constitute the program of rational arma- 
ment that I propose as part of the sub- 
stance of disarmament. 

My first proposal is that an upper limit 
should be set on the size*of thermonuclear 
bombs to be placed in our stockpile. From 
the scientific and technological point of view 
there is, as I said, no upper limit to the 
size of bombs that can be produced. It is for 
us, as rational human beings, to set limits 
to their size, on the basis of moral prin- 
ciples and military usefulness. Concretely I 
know of no reason why we should develop 
bombs more powerful than those we now 
have. I would add that, when a full mili- 
tary theory with regard to a moderate and 
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discriminating use of nuclear weapons has 
been evolved im the light of moral principle, 
the conclusion niight be that the bombs we 
presently have sare already too large. 

This proposal that a limit should be put 
to the size of thermonuclear bombs seems 
to have been supported by the President at a 
press conference on March 21. He is report- 
ed as stating: 

“While I have been told many times that 
there is no theoretical limit to the size of 
these instruments which can be- made, there 
is, I think, a practical limit, as long as you 
are thinking of using it only against some- 
one else, and there is size of targets. 

“There is an old saying: “You do not 
drive a tack with a sledge hammer.’ So 
when you have gotten something of a, let us 
say, of a maximum tactical size, useful size, 
why I would think you would go no further.” 

My second proposal is that a limit should 
be set to the number of large thermonuclear 
bombs to be placed in stockpile. I have had 
the need of this policy in mind ever since 
November 1, 1952, when I witnessed the Mike 
thermonuclear detonation at Eniwetok. 
That event impressed me with a lasting sense 
of the menace to humanity inherent in an 
unlimited program of nuclear armament. 
Shortly thereafter I made a public statement 
that “mankind now has within the range of 
his grasp the means to exterminate the hu- 
man race.” For 3 years I have consistently 
and repeatedly tried to convey this fact to 
the American public. This same conscious- 
ness of ultimate danger appears in the testi- 
mony given by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, before your committee. He said: “The 
destructive power of modern weapons is such 
that a major war with those weapons would 
inevitably destroy a great part of the human 
race.” He also spoke about “the risk of doing 
nothing and allowing this menace to go on 
in increasing proportions.” 

The Secretary is right in speaking of the 
“risk of doing nothing.” One thing that 
needs to be done is to put a limit to the 
number as well as the size of the large ther- 
monuclear bombs to be stockpiled. 

-My third proposal is that increasing con- 
centration should be set on the stockpiling 
of a wide range of very small nuclear weapons. 

The reasons for this proposal are both 
military and moral. I have said that limited 
nuclear war is a possibility that the moral 
conscience can face and accept. It is also 
a possibility that is inherent in the present 
state of international tensions. 

We have, of course, been preparing against 
this possibility by our program for small 
weapons. However, this program requires 
greater intensification, to the end that it will 
put us in possession as soon as possible of 
larger numbers of small weapons. When I 
speak of small weapons I mean very small 
weapons. When I speak of larger numbers 
I mean tens of thousands of weapons in this 
range. These tens of thousands of weapons 
could form a broad and solid base upon which 
could be superimposed a stockpile in the 
image of a pyramid of intermediate and large 
size weapons. 

A stockpile of this composition will sup- 
port a theory of moderate and discriminating 
use of force against all aggression, including 
aggression that may be minor in degree. 
With this diversified nuclear armament, pos- 
sessed in abundance, American and allied 
military forces of reasonable size would be 
equipped to handle all the various wartime 
contingencies that might arise. 

We shall have to face the fact that an in- 
tensified small-weapons program will be 
more costly in terms of fissionable material. 
This increased cost would result, not only 
from the larger total numbers, but also from 
the inherently less efficient utilization of 
material in smaller weapons. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, it will not be possible as 
has been suggested to restrict the future use 
of all new fissionable material to peacetime 
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uses. A continued flow of fissionable mate- 
rial into a very small weapons program 
should, for some time to come, be considered 
a matter of vital national policy. 

My fourth proposal concerns the testing of 
atomic weapons. The testing of small weap- 
ons must, of course, go on, and even be 
greatly accelerated to keep pace with the 
intensified program that is necessary in this 
field. However, I propose that ‘the tests of 
multimegaton thermonuclear weapons be 
stopped. My proposal that they should be 
stopped follows from the position I have 
already taken, namely, that the weapons we 
now have in hand are large enough. I am 
not recommending the cessation of these 
large tests on the grounds that they are 
dangerous to health and safety. The evi- 
dence presently available does not warrant 
stopping tests now for this reason. 

The foregoing proposals suggest in outline 
& program of nuclear armament that I con- 
sider rational and necessary. 

It will be asked, What effect would the 
adoption of this plan have upon our national 
security? I believe the effect would be en- 
tirely beneficial. The present nuclear su- 
periority of the United States would be ma- 
terially strengthened. In my testimony be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on February 23 I emphasized the point that 
superior strength means flexible strength. 
And flexible strength means the fuller de- 
velopment of the capability for limited mili- 
tary use of nuclear weapons—their use in 
limited wars, and their use in combat for 
limited military objectives. 

Tragic weakness would result if we were to 
build our nuclear strength with overemphasis 
on large nuclear weapons. 

We should possess in sufficient numbers 
the kind of nuclear weapons that would be 
useful especially in so-called limited wars. 
Such wars are dangerous in themselves, and 
there is the further danger lest they develop 
into full-scale conflict. We must be able to 
take action against this kind of limited ag- 
gression, in such a way as to defeat it, and 
also in such a way as to prevent it from’ 
developing into something more formidable. 
It means the capability of a moderate and 
discriminating use of force. It means the 
capability of meeting the particular occasion 
with the measure of force it requires, and 
with no more than this. It means the capa- 
bility of limiting wars to a rational scale. 

I believe that my proposals for a limita- 
tion of the size and number of nuclear weap- 
ons and for an increasing concentration on 
a wide range of very small weapons will at 
least diminish the proportions of the menace 
to which the Secretary of State pointed in 
his testimony. This menace is inherent in 
a stockpile of nuclear weapons that are un- 
limited in size and number. It is also in- 
herent in the mentality that sees no alterna- 
tives in between an uneasy hostile coexist- 
ence on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, an all-out nyclear war. This men- 
tality betrays a bankruptcy both of sound 
military theory and of moral principle. The 
fact is that many alternatives are possible in 
between these two extremes. In proportion 
as these alternatives are seen to be real pos- 
sibilities, and in proportion as we provide for 
them with a balanced arsenal of nuclear 
weapons the menace of the ultimate alterna- 
tive, that is, all-out nuclear war—will di- 
minish in the minds of men. Indeed, the 
menace itself will have been reduced to pro- 
portions that are manageable by political and 
military reason. 

It may also be asked whether the plan I 
have proposed would further the cause of in- 
ternational disarmament, The realistic pur- 
pose of any disarmament plan should include 
limitations on the number and size of nuclear 
weapons. However, we should not wait for 
the establishment of an international dis- 
armament control agency. In this present 
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moment an obligation rests on our Govern- 
ment to make up its own mind about what 
disarmament should rightly mean. In other 
words, the United States must have its own 
program of rational armament. 

I further believe that this program must be 
publicly defined and explained on the highest 
possible level. There must be no misunder- 
standing or ignorance about the diversity of 
our nuclear capabilities, about our intention 
to use these capabilities, and about the mod- 
erate and discriminating manner in which 
we would use them under defined conditions. 
This public statement of our capabilities and 
intentions is a duty that we owe both to our 
own moral integrity as a nation and to the 
cause of world peace that our armaments 
serve. We are further summoned to the ful- 
fillment of this duty by that decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind which has al- 
ways been a traditional motive of American 
public action. The community of nations, of 
whose peace we are the foremost guardian, 
has the right to know how we intend con- 
cretely to exercise our-guardianship. 

In this same connection there is another 
consideration. The United States has led 
the world in the scientific and technological 
development of nuclear energy as an instru- 
ment of war. We now have a further duty 
thrust upon us by our leadership in this 
field. Great power is always dangerous. But 
great power, without a right policy with re- 
gard to its legitimate uses, can be disastrous. 
I believe the time has come for us to estab- 
lish for ourselves and to present to the world 
right concepts, military and moral, with re- 
gard to the uses of nuclear power in war. 

If we do this, the progress of disarmament 
will be importantly advanced. What I pro- 
pose, therefore, is not only rational action 
but independent action. Frankly independ- 
ent action along rational and moral lines 
would do much to solve the present crisis of 
lawlessness in the field of armaments. Amer- 
ica’s call at the moment is to independent 
and rational action. Our response to this 
call of reason is a matter of duty, and to 
that extent an obedience to the will of God, 
as it manifests itself in the circumstances of 
human life. 





Extension of Minimum-Wage Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I received a letter from Mr. 
George Meany, the distinguished labor 
leader and president of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, concerning the 
problem of extending minimum-wage 
coverage to include millions of low-in- 
come workers in the country who do not 
have this protection at the present time. 

Mr. Meany was also kind enough to 
send me a copy of the March 1956 issue 
of the AFL-CIO publication Labor’s Eco- 
nomic Review which contains a detailed 
analysis of the subject. This is a very 
interesting and: informative study. 

Mr. Speaker, there are several bills 
pending before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor regarding the 
extension of minimum-wage coverage. 
Unfortunately, no action has been taken 
to date on any of these bills. Conse- 
quently, I have addressed a letter to the 
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chairman of the committee urging him to 
set early hearings on these bills so that 
Congress could still take action in the 
matter before the end of the present 
session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I wish to insert Mr. Meany’s 


- letter to me and my letter to the chair- 


man of the House Committee on —— 
tion and Labor: 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1956. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: When the Con- 
gress raised the minimum wage last year, it 
was generally recognized that only half the 
job of modernizing the Fair Labor Standards 
Act had been accomplished. This task will 
not be completed until the law's coverage is 
extended to millions of low-paid workers 
now denied its protection. 

Extension of minimum wage protection is 
the responsibility of the Federal Government. 
There is not the remotest possibility that 
State action will provide adequate minimum 
wage protection for workers exempt from 
the Federal law. 

In recognition of the urgency of this mat- 
ter, the AFL-CIO convention unanimously 
called upon the Congress “as a matter of first 
priority, to extend the full protection of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to all workers 
in industries engaged in or affecting inter- 
state commerce.” 

You will find a detailed analysis of our pro- 
posals in the enclosed March issue of our 
publication, Labor’s Economic Review. 

On behalf of the AFL-CIO, I urge you to 
do everything possible to assure that hearings 
on extension of minimum wage coverage are 
held at the earliest possible moment so that 
Congress may act during this session to re- 
move from the law all unnecessary and un- 
just exemptions. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 


Apriz 11, 1956. 
Hon. GrauHaM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Many people through- 
out this Nation took note of the fact that on 
March 1 of this year an amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act went into effect 
raising the minimum wage from 75 cents to 
$1 an hour. 

This is a considerable step forward, but it 
is still not enough. There are estimated to 
be at least another 10 million American 
workers who should be given the same pro- 
tection. That means at least 10 million 
American families who live on substandard 
wages. 

I believe we should not tolerate substand- 
ard wages in a country like ours. It con- 
stitutes economic injustice to millions of 
people and it is also injurious to. the economy 
of the country. By extending minimum-wage 
coverage to include those who are not now 
covered by the law, we will help increase the 
purchasing power of these millions of our 
citizens, we will help to improve living stand- 
ards, and it will also serve as a stabilizing 
factor in our economy. 

I urge you, Mr. Chairman, to set early hear- 
ings before your committee on extension of 
minimum-wage coverage so that Congress 
may have an opportunity to act in the mat- 
ter before the current session ends. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 
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Organization of American States: Its 
16th Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Saturday, 
April 14, 1956, marks the 66th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. This oldest international 
association in the world has grown into 
what we now know as the Organization 
of American States. On this date we 
pause each year to contemplate the 
handiwork that built this union, and I 
think we may be pardoned for our pride. 
That such a union of 21 independent, 
sovereign nations of many races, and a 
diverse cultures and languages, should 
have been conceived of in the first place 
is remarkable indeed. That it has en- 
dured and grown stronger over the years 
in spite of occasional conflicts between 
its member states and the world shaking 
effect of 2 major world wars is truly 
extraordinary. I take this opportunity 
to congratulate the other republics of 
the inter-American family on another 
year of earnest work toward perfecting 
our mutual alliance. The existence of 
the organization should be an inspira- 
tion to the world that where good will 
and patience reign; international under- 
standing and cooperation are possible. 

All of us know, however, that the suc- 
cess of an international organization in 
prombting peace and prosperity depends, 
in the main, on the public support it en- 
joys. No matter how fine a building it 
occupies or how devoted are its em- 
Ployees, an international organization 
of sovereign states can do no more than 
refiect public opinion. We in Florida 
feel, perhaps, a particular concern for 
the progress and well-being of the OAS. 
Florida’s historical and cultural ties with 
her Latin American neighbors have deep 
roots. Even the name of our great State 
reflects its Spanish heritage. 

For this reason, Florida has made 
great efforts to promote inter-Ameri- 
can relations on the level of individual 
citizens. The University of Florida, for 
instance, has become one of the major 
centers for studying all aspects of Latin 
America—political, economic, historical, 
geographical, and cultural. A new and 
novel project for getting the American 
people—both north and south of the Rio 
Grande—better acquainted is presently 
taking shape on Biscayne Bay in Miami. 
We are building an Inter-American Cul- 
tural and Trade Center, 1,800 acres of 
beautiful fairgrounds to house industrial 
and handicraft exhibits of the 21 sister 
republics. We hope it will become a 
meeting ground for exporters and im- 
porters throughout the hemisphere. We 
hope, too, that the fine products on 
display will help the many people who 
visit Florida each year to get some idea 
of the wonderful. people we call our 
neighbors. 

On this threshold of the 67th year 
of the existence of the union of Pan- 
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American republics, it is fitting that we 
recall Bolivar’s prophetic statement: 

Freedom of the Americas is the hope of 
the universe. 


For it is only by our working diligently 
and harmoniously together that our be- 
loved freedoms can be secured. Let us, 
then, rededicate ourselves today to the 
lofty principles and high ideals embodied 
in the Organization of American States 
as we wish it a “Happy Birthday” and 
Godspeed in the year to come. 





What I Owe My Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, each year, the American Legion 
conducts an essay contest on American- 
ism among high school _ students 
throughout the country. I am very 
happy to report that one of this year’s 
winners is Miss Linda Allen, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Allen, of Geneva, 
Ohio. Linda is a.student at Ashtabula 
High School. Her essay on What I Owe 
My Country competed with 300,000 
others in Ohio, and was selected as one 
of the 12 best essays in the State. I 
have read Linda’s essay, Mr. Speaker, 
and commend it highly to your attention 
and to the attention of the Members of 
Congress. Under unanimous consent, I 
insert the essay in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD: 

Wuat I Owe My Country 


What do I owe my country? At first, 
this question seemed impossible to answer. 
I could think only of what my country 
does for me, but now I think I have an 
answer to the question. 

First, Iowe my country duty. During time 
of war—if I were a boy—I would fight for 
my country in one of the armed services. 
Being a girl, though, my duty might lie in 
a Government factory or in a branch of one 
of the women’s military services. - 

Second, I owe my country public service. 
There are many public services in which 
varied positions may be obtained. Doing a 
service for the entire country are the civil 
plane watchers. Doing a service for their 
towns are town council members. Doing 
many services for their communities are such 
people as the Red Cross workers and the 
gray ladies of the hospitals. 

Third, I owe my country good citizenship. 
It is up to me to obey the National, State, 
township, and city laws and the law-enforce- 
ment officers. It is up to me to learn and 
obey the traffic laws of my country. In a 
few years it will also be up to me to obey 
my country’s tax laws. As a good citizen, 
I should learn all rules and laws which 
might in some way ‘concern me, therefore 
giving me no excuse for breaking them. I 
should love and treat the colored race as I 
do the white race, for it is written not only 
in the laws of our country but also in the 





, laws of our Lord. 


But most of all I owe my country allegiance 
and loyalty. These almost speak for them- 
selves, I believe. And why do I owe my 
country these things? This is the reason 
why—because America is the best and most 
stable-governed country in the world; and 
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also it is probably the freest country in the 
world. When I become of age I will gain 
the privilege of voting by secret ballot—one 
of the most precious privileges we in Amer- 
ica have. America also has two other won- 
derful privileges—freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech. And, of course, from the 
very beginning of the United States itself, 
comes the heritage of the privilege of choos- 
ing our own religion—to worship God in any 
way we choose. 

Norman Rockwell, the famous American 
artist of characters, summed up our freedoms 
very well by his four famous paintings— 
freedom of expression, freedom of worship, 
freedom .from fear, and freedom from want. 
Should our country ever lose any of these 
freedoms, everything about America which 
we cherish would soon be lost. 

Duty, service, citizenship, as well as alle- 
giance and loyalty are owed to this country 
by every American citizen and must be given 
by every American citizen to keep America 
free. ° 





American Doctrine for American Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL . 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, April 10, I had the pleasure of 
speaking in Los Angeles at the Rodger 
Young Auditorium, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the remarks which 
I made at that time. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

AMERICAN DOCTRINE FOR AMERICAN PROGRESS 


I cannot tell you how grateful I am to 
meet with all of you today. I am proud to 
be introduced by a distinguished American, 
Mr. Manchester Boddy, lifelong Democrat, 
and former publisher of a great daily news- 
paper in Los Angeles. 

This is not a personal meeting. It rep- 
resents, rather, a typical American opportu- 
nity for all of us—regardless of political par- 
ty—to voice our agreement on some funda- 
mentals by which we hope our Federal Gov- 
ernment will be guided in the future, and 
through which we pray the cause of Ameri- 
can freedom will be strengthened and the 
cause of a just and enduring peace in the 
world will be advanced. 

We believe in the freedom of man. We are 
devoted to the American constitutional sys- 
tem whose goal is to preserve our free Amer- 
ican society, and to guarantee to each citizen 
in our Nation the right to live his own life 
and do as he wishes with those opportunities 
which may present themselves to him. The 
civil rights written into our Constitution 
belong to each of us, and belong, also to our 
NatioOn. We decline to be pushed around 
as citizens or as a people. In the spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence, we intend 
to pursue happiness, to enjoy life as we may, 
all under the liberty which our Republic 
was founded to maintain. 

Ours has been a magnificent history. I 
think we rather convincingly demonstrated 
in 1776 that Americans intend to be citizens 
and not subjects. That was the year, you 
know, when we first rejected colonialism and 
laid down the precept that Americans believe 
in the self-determination of peoples. And 
ever since the rebellious American colonists 
wrote a Constitution, and conceived the free 
society of the Republic of the United States, 
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we have overcome the dangers which new 
situations have placed before us. Each suc- 
ceeding American generation has preserved 
American freedom, and has resolutely clung 
to the same self-evident truths which the 
patriots laid down at Philadelphia 170 years 


ago. 

_ All in all, ours has been a history of prog- 
ress, and we mean, under the providence of 
God, to continue that progress in the years 
and generations which lie ahead. 

We are now well embarked into a new era 
on the globe. Unhappily, the struggle for 
freedom must continue. Almost entirely 
from the Red ideology of communism stems 
the current danger to freedom which our 
generation must overcome. This is the era 
of the atom and of thermonuclear energy. 
Men have discovered the secrets of unbe- 
lieveable physical power. It is available, on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, for either 
evil or for good. It can annihilate the whole 
world and all its peoples, or it can be the 
source of a truly amazing new age of happi- 
ness. It can turn wheels, supply power, and 
wondrously contribute to man’s health. 
One of our great challenges is to assure the 
use of it in the cause of peace and not in 
the cause of war. 

It is in that background that we can assess 
our lot in 1956. Our country is at peace. 
The Korean war ended a little less than 3 
years ago. We can be grateful that no Amer- 
ican casualty lists are being published. And 
a@ very great man, a very humble man, is lead- 
ing our Government in a dedicated search 
for the achievement of peace with justice 
among all nations. 

There are many sorely troubled areas 
around the globe. The insidious policies of 
Communist Russia in the Middle East are an 
appalling and heavy factor in the strife and. 
bloodshed in that unhappy area. Russia’s 
aim is to become a power in the Middle East. 
A conflict of arms between the Israelis and 
the Arabs poses a most tragic danger to the 
cause of freedom everywhere. Positive steps 
must be taken to avert it. 

The travail on Cyprus seriously disconcerts 
all of us. Greece and Turkey, as well as 
Great Britain, are all our friends, and are 
all implacable foes of communism. Now, to 
find them embroiled in a bitter conflict is 
almost unthinkable. 

The Middle East and Cyprus, indeed, each 
sector of the world must have the closest 
attention of our Government. Through the 
United Nations, and also through arrange- 
ments with our free friendg, which have been 
made and which are being made, ail our ac- 
tions are designed to bring about a just and 
enduring peace among all nations. 

I sincerely believe that war was averted a 
year ago in the Far East by the bold leader- 
ship of our President, in which Congress, 
controlled by one political party, and the 
executive branch, by another, stood firmly 
together in approving an official American 
policy—the Formosa resolution—which made 
unmistakably clear our firm and inflexible 
decision that Free China shall not be over- 
run by communism. I mention this here 
because I hope, and £ believe, that politics 
must still stop at the water’s edge. And I 
hope, and I believe, that almost all the peo- 
ple of the United States are knit closely to- 
gether in their desire to maintain a foreign 
policy free from partisanship—or from ex- 
tremes—designed solely for our own people’s 
security in a world of peace and justice. 

Those are my views, and I feel assured that 
they are yours as well. Extremes and extrem- 
ists, either left or right, must be avoided, as 
they are being avoided, in all our foreign 
policy decisions, and, for that matter, in our 
domestic decisions as well. 

Every facet of our foreign policy must be 
determined on the basis of our own Amer- 
ican self-interest, albeit an enlightened self- 
interest. We are a peaceful nation. We are 


a free nation. We intend, as Americans, 
not as partisans, to determine a course that 
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is best for us, as Americans,-to pursue. It 
is to our own interests to promote peace in 
the world and comradeship among free peo- 
ples. That is what we are doing, that is 
what we propose to do. 

That is what this Nation was doing when 
Président Eisenhower last year voiced his 
electrifying proposal for “open sky” recipro- 
cal air inspection for both Communist ter- 
ritory and the free world. Just a few days 
ago at the meeting of the United Nations 
Subcommittee on Disarmament at London, 
and for the first time, the Soviet apparently 
announced some tentative acceptance of the 
Presidential plan. Their deeds, rather than 
their words will, however, still be the meas- 
ure of their sincerity. 

“What we are trying to do here,” said a 
Western representative at the London Con- 
ference, “is to establish some common 
ground with the Russians. * * * In this 
nuclear age, if you can devise a sure guard 
against surprise attack, there will be no at- 
tack. And if there is no attack, there will 
be no war.” , 

In the last 2 years, substantial progress has 
been made in our mutuafl-security agree- 
ments. Over the violent protests of Mr. 
Molotov and Russia, our Government led the 
way in granting sovereignty to the Federal 
German Republic and approved—with our 
fellow members—her entrance into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—a real achieve- 
ment. How the Russians hate it and fear it. 

Austria’s sovereignty has been restored, 
not, it is true, as an active ally of the West, 
but certainly not a partner of Moscow. I 
feel reasonably assured that Austria’s spirit 
and prayers are entirely with the free na- 
tions and entirely against the Communist 
nations. And on the other side of the world 
in southeast Asia, the multilateral mutual 
security pact continues to furnish the means 
for friendly cooperation and for agreement 
to stand firm against aggression. 

So, I repeat, our generation continues 
making progress in determining and over- 
coming those modern dangers to the cause 
of our freedom. There are some deadly 
serious questions remaining with which we 
must deal, and deal firmly. But the basic 
hazards of Communist aggression and in- 
trigue is not for one for the people of the 
United States alone. They are the concern 
of all free peoples, and it will be in concert 
with them that we shall continue to oppose 
the Communist ideology. 

Meanwhile, the whole world now knows of 
the fantastic changes in the Communist line. 
Almost deified in his lifetime, Stalin now is 
reviled by the Kremlin as a sadist and a 
wanton murderer. I suppose we will have 
to wait some time before understanding the 
full implications of this abrupt change in 
Soviet philosophy. 

There is one part in the Communist line 
here in California, which remains steadfast. 
I am proud to tell you that the Communist 
newspapers {n California say a lot of terrible 
things about me. They are asking our 
people to defeat me. I can’t tell you how 
glad I am that this is true. A man is known 
by the company he keeps. I never have kept 
company with communism and the Commu- 
nist press in the past, and I promise all the 
people of my State I will not keep company 
with them in the future. We, all of us, 
Democrats, Republicans, and Independents, 
are agreed on our uncompromising objection 
to this godless creed. We shall together op- 
pose communism and all those who frater- 
nize with it. ‘ 

I am not a witch hunter. I have voted in 
the Senate for the strongest kind of laws to 
stamp out all kinds of subversion. And sub- 
version is being stamped out in this country, 
in my judgment. Our Federal Department 
of Justice and our Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation are working steadfastly toward that 
end. 

All I can say is that I shall continue, so 
long as I remain in the United States Senate, 
to vote for an enlightened foreign policy 
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which, is in the best interests of the Ameri- 
can peopie and which promotes the cause of 
a just peace among all nations. My vote 
will be free of political concern and partisan 
concern. 

Closely alined with America’s interna- 
tional relations is the question of the defense 
of our people. How have I cast my vote in 
the Senate on this important question? How 
have I discharged this obligation to my 13 
million fellow Californians? I have done it 
by voting consistently in favor of the rec- 
ommendations of President Eisenhower. 
Preeminently qualified himself in this im- 
portant field, he has advising him a group 
of the foremost military men in our country. 
Chief among them is Adm. Arthur Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
@ veteran of more than 40 years of miiltary 
experience. Here is what he said last year: 

“I feel as of today that we are better pre- 
pared to meet any emergency than we ever 
have been during my service in the Armed 
Forces. 

“In fact the United States forces we plan 
to maintain are the most powerful, indi- 
vidually by service and collectively as a team, 
that our Nation has ever undertaken to 
maintain during a period when we were 
not actually engaged in a shooting war. 
These forces are fully adequate to perform 
all essential tasks in the initial stages of a 
shooting war, global or otherwise, and they 


‘constitute an ample base which will permit 


a rapid and orderly buildup when and if 
that should become necessary.” 

Ten days ago, in Washington, I asked Ad- 
miral Radford if his opinion was the same 
today. He replied that it is, with the con- 
tinuing understandable proviso that world 
conditions do not materially change for the 
worse. 

Here at home we have much to be thank- 
ful for. We enjoy the highest level of econ- 
omy in all our history. More people are 
employed in California and in the Nation 
than ever before. Part of the responsibility 
of a United States Senator is to work to con- 
tinue that kind of healthy, dynamic econ- 
omy. I promise each of you I shall do just 
that. 

These last 3 years I have introduced leg- 
islation, now the law, to construct irriga- 
tion projects, dams, storage reservoirs, and 
good flood-control works to improve the lot 
of our. people. But they'll do more than 
that. They’ll also provide jobs for our 
people. 

The care of our disabled American veterans 
is a just responsibility of the Nation. Amer- 
ica can never fully discharge it. I have in- 
Aterested myself in the welfare of our former 
servicemen. I am glad to tell you that I 
successfully urged the Senate to approve my 
request for an $8 million hospital at Long 
Beach for our paraplegic veterans. And for 
nortern California the Senate agreed to ap- 
prove a new 1,000-bed neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital for veterans of our wars. These two 
new institutions will soon be a reality. 

I am a coauthor of pending legislation to 
permit veterans to reinstate their GI in- 
surance. This is of particular interest to 
Californians, with our country’s second larg- 
est veterans’ population. I shall work for 
early action on this in the Senate. 

There continues to be the most urgent 
need for Federal legislation providing for the 
construction of a modern, efficient inter- 
state~highway system in America. Last year 
more people were killed on our highways than 
died in the entire Korean war. We need this 
legislation not only to deal with this nion- 
strous problem, but also. because of the mili- 
tary and defense needs of our Nation. I 
promise the people of my State to continue 
to work diligently for the passage of this 
long overdue and vital legislation, 

Our tuna-fishing industry has suffered 
woeful deterioration by reason of what I 
believe to be unfair competition through 
unlimited and spiraling importation of 
foreign tuna, I do not quarrel with trade 
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between nations. Indeed, I have enthusias- 
tically supported reciprocal trade legislation. 
But that very legislation provides for peril 
points to protect our domestic economy, It 
should be crystal clear that the peril point 
has long since been reached and passed as 
respects the American—the Californian— 
who makes his living farming the sea, I 
have cosponsored legislation to assist that 
industry in the Congress, and I have very 
much hope that we can receive legislative 
and Executive approval of it. 


I had the honor to be chairman of a 
Senate subcommittee which wrote the 
Federal lease-purchase legislation. With 
appropriate safeguards to protect the 
public interest, this law permits the Fed- 
eral Government to use its rental monies 
to buy necessary public buildings on a 
time-payment plan. A new custom 
house for Los Angeles is in the mill un- 
der this legislation. A $40 million Fed- 
eral building for San Francisco is about 
ready for bids. Many other of our com- 
munities will be the recipients of new 
Federal structures built by private en- 
terprise which thus will provide new 
avenues of employment. 

Under this legislation, the Government 
will pay to construction employees the 
prevailing wages which obtain in the area 
of construction. This is a sound prin- 
ciple in my judgment. Thus, construc- 
tion for Uncle Sam will net depress the 
market in those towns where Uncle Sam 
becomes a property owner. The theory 
of paying prevailing wages on public con- 
struction in each area of the country 
ought to apply, in my view, to all Federal 
undertakings. 

Our President has said that there 


must be no second-class citizenship in‘ 


America. You andI agree. And I here 
repeat what I said earlier in our State: 
I believe that we have made more solid 
progress these last 3 years in honoring 
the Biblical tenets of the-brotherhood of 
man than in any comparable period 
since Abraham Lincoln’s day. 

Many other problems confront us in 
this year’s election. I shall discuss 
them in detail in the days ahead. If 
California can unite, as I believe it will, 
on its hopes and aspirations for herself, 
our country, and the goal of a just peace 
in the world, we will contribute markedly 
toward their attainment in the city of 
Washington. 

My father once said that one’s successs 
in life is attained in great part, by the 
help of his friends. That is also true of 
principles. In the coming months, I 
shall wage a vigorous and an intensive 
campaign, and I shall do it on the basis 
of principles you and Ishare. But I will 
need the help of friends like you. I 
thank you for coming here today. I will 
keep your faith. 





The Western Cattle Producer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Mr. Farrington R. Carpenter, of Hay- 
den, Colo., delivered before a meeting of 
the New Mexico Cattle Growers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Carpenter is one of the 
finest and most outstanding citizens of 
Colorado, and he is well known through- 
out the United States for his work in 
the agricultural field. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE WESTERN CATTLE PRODUCER 
(By Farrington R. Carpenter) 
THE BEEF CATTLE PRODUCER IN 1956 


As one who has been continuously in the 


cow and calf business for 47 years, I nat- 
urally am chiefly interested in the producer's 
part of the beef industry. But the pro- 
ducer’s problems are so associated with the 
beef industry as a whole, and it, with farm- 
ing in general, that I will say a few things 
about them first in order to have a back- 
ground for my remarks on cattle raising. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN 1956 


A little more than 100 years ago, steam was 
harnessed as a new power for mankind’s 
use. It was readily adaptable for industry 
and commerce and in the course of 50 years 
completely changed all manufacturing and 
transporting methods. The period in which 
this changeover occurred is called the indus- 
trial revolution. 


Steam, however, did little or nothing to 
change the farmer’s way of life. Steam pro- 
pelled threshing machines was about its 
only use. The greatest part of the farmer's 
need for power, the manipulation of the soil 
was furnished by the horse and mule. As 
late as World War I, 95 percent of the power 
on American farms was furnished by horse 
power. 


This great disparity in power between in- 
dustry and commerce on the one hand with 
steam power, and agriculture with horse- 
power on the other hand, caused a widen- 
ing gap between the productivity of an hour 
of labor in those pursuits. Today it seems 
ridiculous that as late as 1915 one of the 
leading agricultural journals was carrying a 
series of articles discussing in great detail 
the relative merits of the tandem hitch for 
horses as compared with the doubletree or 
horizontal hitch. Is it any wonder that the 
whole farm economy lagged far behind that 
of their city cousins? 


Then all of a sudden between World War I 
and II, the rubber-tired tractor made its 
debut on the farm and gasoline and diesel 
started an agricultural revolution destined 
to be as portentous in its changes in farm- 
ing as steam had been in industry and com- 
cerce a century before. It is difficult for you 
and me, who are living in the midst of this 
change, to comprehend its impact. The first 
manifestations of the increase in production 
of farm labor with this new power indicates 
some of its possibilities. 


In the past 15 years farm production shot 
up 40 percent without any increase in acre- 
age, and with nearly 2 million less farms. 
The use of the new power increased 75 per- 
cent, and the output per man went up 89 per- 
cent, or 5.9 percent per year, as compared 
with 3 percent per year for the industrial 
worker. : 

The revolution has now hit its stride 
enough for us to trace certain trends which 
have been set up and which will continue for 
the next 15 or 20 years, or until the new pat- 
tern for farming becomes fixed. 

Those trends are: 

(1) Fewer farmers. The farm population 
is decreasing at the rate of 750,000 a year. In 
the next 10 years it will leave only half the 
number on the farms as are now on them. 

(2) A corresponding decrease in the num- 
ber of farms and an increase in the size of 
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the average farm; from 138 acres in 1910 to 
242 acres in 1954. 

(3) A noticeable increase in specialty 
farming. Nineteen percent less farms have 
chickens as had them 5 years ago. 

(4) The need for large capital investment 
for machinery. This now almost equals the 
real-estate valuation. 

Summary 


The agricultural revolution cannot be 
stopped any more than the industrial one of 
100 years ago could be stopped. The hand 
loom workers in Manchester, England, rioted 
and destroyed some steam power factories, 
but it had no effect on the changeover. 

Farming is fast losing its characterization 
as a way of life and is becoming a business 
in the modern sense of the word. Some may 
deny the change and call it “plowing the 
little farmer under,” but they cannot stop it. 

Bearing that fact in mind let’s turn to the 
beef industry and see how it sizes up in com- 
pany with other gigantic organizations. 


The beef cattle industry 


The industry itself is big and important. 
Cattle are produced on 4 million farms lo- 
cated in all 48 States. Only chickens are 
raised on a greater number of farms. The 
cash receipts from cattle and calves in 1953 
were $4.9 billion. This is the largest receipt 
from any single farm product and amounts 
to 15.7 percent of the total cash receipts to 
farmers and ranchers. ; 

The industry ranks with steel, automo- 
biles, electrical equipment, and textiles as 
one of the largest in the United States. But 
it has a unique producing unit makeup. 

Only 1 percent: of all farms having cattle 
have 100 or more cows. 

Only 5 percent have 30 or more cows. 

_ And 75 percent have less than 10 cows. 


In the 300 years of its existence on this 
continent there has never been a serious at- 
tempt to develop a trade consciousness to 
control its market. From the cow to the din- 
ner table beef must be bought and sold four 
times to separate branches of the industry. 
The producer sells to the feeder, the feeder 
to the packer, and the packer to the retailer, 
and the retailer to the consumer. All of these 
pay toll to the transporter, railroad or truck. 
The last three of these agencies, the packers, 
retailers, and transporters, have labor costs 
fixed and protected by unions, so that drops 
in the price of beef have to be cushioned on 
the labor of the producer and feeder. 


It is estimated that less than 90,000 persons 
control more than‘50 percent of the produc- 
tion of quality beef cattle in the United 
States. In New Mexico the number would 
be in the hundreds. If these individuals 
could agree to regulate the flow to market 
of calves and yearlings, a beginning could 
be made on the most crying need of the cow- 
man-trade organization. 


Nearly all other great industrial units have 
a verticle organization which reduces the 
cost as the product goes through the various 
stages to the consumer. Thus the major oil 
companies themselves are producers, refin- 
ers, transporters, and retailers through leased 
gas stations. The accumulation of the many 
in-between costs which are thus saved 
amounts to a big saving in the industry 
and to the consumer. 


Predominance in the specialty production 
of quality beef cattle lies in the 11 Far West- 
ern States and Texas. The ultimate fate of 
cattle producers will probably be decided by 
the action of operators in those States. A 
movement by any one State which met even 
with a qualified success would spread to other 
States and soon become of national impor- 
tance. 


Failing any concerted action to protect 
his branch of the industry, the cattle pro- 
ducer must rely upon his individual efforts 
to effect savings and increase the efficiency 
of his own setup. These efforts fall into three 
categories, 
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THE WESTERN CATTLE PRODUCER 


The three ways a cow and calf man can 
help his income are: Better feeding, better 
breeding, and less losses. 


BETTER FEEDING 


If his principle feed is range and pasture 
grasses, he can look back at the progress made 
in the past 15 years in burning, spraying, and 
clearing brush. The development of stock 
reservoirs, concentrate and salt feeding, and 
many other improvements now common on 
most ranches. More recently the American 
Society of Range Management has been 
formed with branches in all the Western 
States and a monthly publication reporting 
all new discoveries and advancements in this 
field. 

If cultivated feeds are part or all of the 
producer’s ration science is just now be- 
ginning to lift the curtain of ignorance which 
has obscured the action which occurred in 
the cow’s rumen when certain foods entered 

- it. Hormones such as Stilbestrol which have 
entered the market within the past 2 years 
have already become standard ingredients in 
feeding. The use of corn cobs, corn stalks, 
straw, and other roughages when mixed with 
urea is just beginning to be recognized as a 
wonderful feed for growth, as are the ensil- 
ages. 

The crying need for more research on the 
chemical action upon the feeds in the cow’s 
rumen, is just beginning to be recognized. 

After all the steer is merely a converter 
of carbon hydrates into a protein food and 
in competition with other converters, he cer- 
tainly needs all the aid science can give 
him. 

Professor Maynard, of Cornell University, is 
authority for the statement that the pig is 
by far and away the most economical con- 
verter of cereals into meat. Twenty percent 
of the calories fed a pig are returned in the 
form of pork. Next high to the pig is the 
milch cow whose milk returns 15 percent in 
protein food. Then comes the hen whose 
eggs are 10-percent protein return on the 
calories fed. Last and away down the list 
come the steer and the lamb who return only 
3 percent of their feed in beef or mutton. 
This low rate of return, however, is offset by 
the fact that the principle food of the steer 
and the lamb is grass, brouse, and roughage 
which a pig or a hen could not eat. Also the 
pig and the hen eat principally concentrates 
like grain which brings them into direct com- 
petition with human beings, whereas the 
steer and the lamb garner what otherwise 
would be a total waste. 

Less losses 


Under this heading comes the whole new 
field of modern veterinary science. It taxes 
the efforts of a cowman today to even keep 
abreast of the new remedies and preventa- 
tive serums and medicines which the labo- 
ratories of the great pharmaceutical firms 
are advertising. Many ranchmen carry a full 
line of such drugs and have learned to ad- 
minister them themselves. Animal hospitals 
in most dairy regions and many beef cattle 
sections are reducing the cost of veterinary 
attention and multiplying the veterinarian’s 
usefulness. 

Insecticides are gaining on disease pests 
every day. Use of these drugs and facilities 
has already cut the oldtime customary 5 
percent range loss to less than 1 percent 
in the better-managed herds. 


Better breeding 


Better breeding which is the top accom- 
plishment of better management holds the 
greatest opportunity of anything else to 
bring prosperity to the producer. If you have 
read the report of Alan Rogers’ research 
committee to the American National Cattle 
Association given in New Orleans in Jan- 
uary of this year, you will be shocked to 
note the customary 20 percent loss in calv- 
ing and the appalling lack of information 
about the breeding ability of herd bulls, 
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The producer of tomorrow will not be able 
to continue any such wasteful practices. 

Then comes the matter of increasing the 
rate of gain of an animal, i. e., his ability 
to make more economical use of his food 
and to convert a greater amount of it into 
flesh and at a greater rate of speed. All of 
these new developments have come so lately 
as not to be given any recognition in the 
show ring where the old standards of beauty, 
color, markings, finish, and type govern ex- 
clusively. 

The result of this is that a demand has 

arisen for new standards for rating bulls. 
_ The new American Beef Cattle Perform- 
ance Registry Association which held a meet- 
ing in Denver this month is an attempt to 
meet this need. It will open its books to 
register calves of all beef breeds which 
can show a weight-gaining ability above the 
average. Since ability to put on flesh is in- 
heritable, it is believed such a standard will 
do much to benefit beef cattle. 

The United States Range Experiment Sta- 
tion at Miles City, Mont., has probably done 
more along those lines than any other sta- 
tion in the United States. They have been 
breeding for that objective since 1936 and 
have developed a long bodied, stretchy ani- 
mal that shows an extraordinary ability to 
put on flesh and do it rapidly. They pro- 
duce several hundred yearling bulls a year 
which they index for rate of growth. These 
are sold at a uniform price of $500 and are 
contracted for clear through the 1958 crop. 
Calves from such bulls are bringing a pre- 
mium of 2 to 3 cents a pound over other 
calves. In addition to weighing their calves 
the Miles City Station has done a lot of 
measuring. They do not claim exact corre- 
lations between size and rate of growth buf 
they do think there are three characteristics 
which are very important. Those three are: 
(1) Birth weight; (2) length of body; (3) 
length of hind leg from hock to point of hip. 

And now in conclusion, let me ask your 
pardon if I tell you of my own brief experi- 
ence in breeding for rate of gain. 

Three years ago I read in the Farmers 
Digest about a California breeder who had 
weighed his weaner calves and kept records 
and by selling off his cows that brought in 
light calves, had in the course of 9 years 
raised the average weight of his weaner 
calves by 90 pounds. 

I drove my pickup to his ranch and bought 
a calf that weighed 765 pounds when weaned 
at 8 months with no concentrate and only 
his mother’s milk. Later I bought his half- 
brother a year older. Both were large bodied 
and long legged and not the show type, but 
they were smooth on the tail, evenly fleshed 
and fair heads. I am now getting my second 
crop of calves from these bulls and from 
two bulls loaned me from the Miles City, 
(Mona.) Range Experiment Station. The 
calves average 74 pounds at birth. Several 
have weighed better than 90 pounds this 
month. The cows do not have more-trouble 
having big calves than they do with smaller 
ones if the delivery is normal. When assist- 
ance is required the bigger calves seem to 
take longer to get their full vitality. 

Between the 2 California bulls, 1 of them 
had calves averaging 10 pounds more at 
birth date and those heavier calves averaged 
one-tenth of a pound a day more gain than 
the others. One-tenth of a pound a day is 3 
pounds per month or 18 pounds in 6 months. 

I might add that all this work is being 
carried on in a cooperative research experi- 
ment between the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Colorado A. and M. College 
at Port Collins, and a group of Yampa Val- 
ley ranchmen of which I am one. 

I want to say from a lifetime of pleasure 
and experience in raising purebred Hereford 
cattle that I never felt the possibilities for 
improvement were so near at hand and so 
limitless in their possibilities as they are 
now in this year. 1956. 
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Thoughts of a Farmer Upon Leaving the 
Farm 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the March 22, 1956, issue of the Re- 
porter there was published a letter from 
Mr. Eldon “Zeke” Roberts of the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization, Corning, 
Iowa. I hope, Mr. President, that when 
President Eisenhower goes before the Na- 
tion to discuss the farm bill, he will have 
clearly in mind the agricultural picture 
so dramatically and vividly portrayed in 
Zeke Roberts’ letter. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Roberts’ letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To THE EpITor: 

I am one of those thousands of small 
farmers squeezed off the soil by a combina- 
tion of conditions, most of them beyond our 
control. We of the National Farmers Or- 
ganization are doing all in our power to 
get the legislation necessary to save Ameri- 
can agriculture from passing into the hands 
of large corporations. We feel that this is 
a social problem, a dangerous social problem 
because this exodus of the small farmer 
from his land weakens the very foundations 
of our democracy. We realize, of course, 
that modern technology has inevitably made 
the smaller farm an. uneconomic unit in a 
good many cases, but I feel that eventual 
decentralization of industry, specialization 
on the small farm, and on the whole a more 
sympathetic attitude from the Department 
of Agriculture can to a large extent keep that 
man and his family out in the country. 

I am sending you some thoughts that I 
jotted down the night that I had my sale. 
They are entitled “As I Am Leaving the 
Farm.” Perhaps they will give you an in- 
sight into the ideas and thoughts that run 
through the minds of us who have been or 
are being squeezed off the land: 

“Today you sold out. Now the crowd has 
gone and you have loaded the last reluctant 
cow and stubborn hog out to their various 
destinations. As the last truckload pulls 
out of the driveway into the road, you lean 
up against the darkened, strangely silent 
barn and smoke thoughtfully. 

“Somehow you dread going into the house; 
the kids, not too long home from school, 
will be noisily asking questions about the 
sale, questions you don’t care to answer: 
The whole family will be discussing the move 
to town, a move you hate to think about. 
You pull your collar a little higher around 
your ears and hunker down on the lee side 
of the barn, out of the gusty wind—to think. 

“A confused jumble of thoughts runs 
through your head. ‘Where did I fail? 
Surely not from lack of hard work.’ You 
think of the backbreaking years of toil you 
and your wife spent. Lack of management? 
Maybe you could have managed better, but 
you were always counted a good farmer. 
You loved the ‘soil and tended it carefully. 

“Your mouth twists bitterly as you con- 
template the fate of those fields. The man 
who will farm your land next year has 
merely added your little 160 to his already 
extensive holdings, and a vision of your farm- 
stead, deserted and weed-grown, flits through 
your mind’s eye. The new operator is also 
a firm believer in straight rows; you sadly 
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contemplate the fate of your terraced fields 
and grassed waterways. 

“What in the devil are you going to do in 
town? You can-slop hogs and milk cows, but 
Omaha doesn’t seem to have any demand for 
those skills. Also you have come to realize 
that you are a lot older than you thought 
you were. Seems like 45 is 10 years too old 
to be worth a darn for anything as far as 
getting a job is concerned. You think of the 
future with a deep, aching fear. You can’t 
help it. 

“You turn the yard light on. You feel 
that somehow it will make the silent barn 
and empty lofts less lonely. You make the 
rounds closing the open doors and widely 
flung gates. There's nothing left to get out, 
but habit is strong. 

“You look across the driveway to the crib. 
In the glare of the yard light, the different- 
colored sale bills, tacked up there today, 
stand out strangely. There they hang, an 
even dozen of them, stuck up there by fellow 
farmers, each one bearing that pathetic head- 
ing ‘As I Am Leaving the Farm * * *.’ You 
gaze at those brightly colored scraps of card- 
board. Some of the names on them are men 
you know, men like yourself, being torn from 
the soil they loved and have cherished, to be 
thrown into a strange and unfriendly en- 
vironment. Men whose dreams and hopes 
withered with their crops the last two 
drought-stricken years, and who now, like 
you, will be walking city pavements when 
the bluegrass greens the hills next spring. 
You can’t help but wonder about the bright 
boys; those boys whose heads are full of sta- 
tistics rather than brains; whose answer to 
the farm problem is ‘Get rid of the small in- 
efficient farmer.” ‘You wonder how they'd 
feel if they were in your shoes. 

“You're getting cold so you start slowly 
toward the house. Under the yard-light pole 
lies one of your sale bills. Your own name in 
big letters at the bottom looks strange. You 
walk up to it and idly turn it over with your 
foot. .A gust of wind grabs it and away it 
goes, across the driveway into the road to 
disappear in a cloud of dust—into the cold, 
windy dark.” 

ELpon (ZEKE) RoBERTs, 
National Farmers Organization. 
Corninc, Iowa. 





Appraising Soviet Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an interesting editorial appearing in the 
Arizona Daily Star of April 8, 1956. It 
is written by Mr. W. R. Matthews, the 
editor of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APpPRAISING Soviet TROUBLES 

The outstanding fact made clear by the 
new domestic political troubles in the Soviet 
Union is that the revolution is over as far as 
the Soviet Union is concerned. 

1. The Russian people, as a whole, accept 
the Communist society as an intimate part 
of their life. It is the only kind of society 
they know how to make work, because there 
are so few Russian people alive today who 
were adults when the revolution began. 
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There may be more changes in the palace 
guard; a new dictator may emerge, all of 
which would be a normal Russian develop- 
ment. There is little if any danger of any 
further revolutionary changes. Henceforth, 
they will be organic ones, such as modifica- 
tion of political and economic policies and 
practices now going on. 

2. The present turn of events, the destruc- 
tion of the “Stalin is God” legend, the 
emphasis on collective leadership, the glori- 
fication of Russian history, expresses a grow- 
ing Russian nationalism which the Red Army 
finds strengthens its hand. Since the death 
of Stalin the Soviet leaders have been tap- 
ping a vigorous native patriotism and deter- 
mination of the Russian people to take care 
of themselves—the Soviet Union—ahead of 
everything else. As such, it represents a nat- 
ural growth which, despite temporary con- 
fusion, will strengthen rather than weaken 
the Soviet Union. 

3. The unconcern of the Soviet leaders and 
the people about the effect of this new de- 
velopment on foreign Communist parties 
confirms that. These parties are left with 
uncertain direction as to doctrine; they are 
seriously discredited; their influence is weak- 
ened. As a result, they will have to put the 
soft pedal on the revolutionary program, and 
attempt to hold their own as participants in 
coalition or popular-front governments. 

4. Of course, the Russian leaders and peo- 
ple will be confused for awhile. Political 
textbooks and histories will have to be re- 
written; party personnel reindoctrinated; 
museums, like the Museum of the Revolution 
in Moscow, that were devoted to the glorifica- 
tion of Stalin, will have to be done over. 
What happens to the remains of Stalin, at 
present in the Red Square mausoleum, may 
give a clue to the future line. However 
ridiculous the contradictions of the official 
explanations may appear to Americans, they 
will not only make sense to most Russians, 
but come as a gleam of new hope. 

5. There will be no fundamental change 
in Soviet international policy. Moscow will 
continue to make itself appear as the dove 
of peace. That is good domestic as well as 
good international policy. The Red army 
can be counted upon to see that future Mos- 
cow governments will keep close control over 
the satellites. Any Moscow government will 
have to support the historic policy of in- 
sulating Russia from the West. 

6. Moscow will never cease looking after 
its interests, and quietly making trouble 
when it is to its interest to do so. It will 
shrink from getting involved in any war 
other than one clearly of self-defense. The 
Red army will see to it that Soviet military 
strength will be maintained, but that should 
not be taken to mean that the Red army will 
make a surprise attack on us or our allies. 

7. In appraising Soviet intentions we 
should, at all times, bear in mind that the 
Russian people have suffered as no other 
people have suffered. They have memories 
not only of the invasions of 1914 and 1941 
but of the civil war of 1917-21, of which 
the older ones speak with horror. Moreover, 
families of Russian political leaders shared 
the awful sufferings of World War II. Con- 
sequently, not until time effaces these night- 
marish memories, does any Moscow govern- 
ment dare to risk war. To the contrary, it 
will go to great lengths to keep its country 
at peace because that is the best way it can 
win the support of the people. The people 
will never rise up to overthrow a government 
that maintains peace. That is the main 
reason why there will be no civil war at this 
time. 

8. Behind these factors is another grass- 
root development. Within the Soviet Union 
economic conditions have improved rapidly, 
and are far ahead of what they were in 1937 
and 1939. The gigantic experiment in social- 
ism is beginning to tick. As conditions im- 
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prove, the hopes of the people and of the 
leaders will grow. The leaders see the pros- 
pect of giving their country a successful 
economy with many new benefits to them- 
selves, as well as the people. War would ruin 
most of this progress, and the prospects of 
being the builders of a successful socialistic 
society. Hence, this common objective will 
cause the people and the leaders to watch 
their step for some years to come. 

Conclusion: The Soviet Union is destined 
to grow stronger economically, and its peo- 
ple to enjoy a constantly improving stand- 
ard of living and a freer society. Its arma- 
ment tempo will attempt to keep pace with 
ours, and will be stimulated by bellicose 
statements by our military and political 
leaders. 

We must distinguish between Soviet in- 
tentions and ability to launch a war of ag- 
gression and its abilities and intentions to 
defend itself. Soviet leaders and Soviet peo- 
ple do respect American industrial technique 
and they fear our military strength. Their 
own self-interest will keep them for many 
years—possibly 10—from doing anything 
that would involve them in war with us. 
Such is the one great benefit of our action 
in Korea. 

Behind all of this attitude, however, is 
the fact that the revolution within the So- 
viet Union is over, and that today the Soviet 
Union emerges as the new Russian Empire 
which, as it grows stronger, can be counted 
upon to develop the traditional Russian am- 
bitions, particularly in the Balkans and the 
Middle East. 

Paradoxical as it may be, the growing eco- 
nomic strength and prosperity within the 
Soviet Union will compel any Russian gov- 
ernment to look for more fuel. That nearly 
one-half of the oil reserves of the world lie 
within the Persian Gulf area fits in with the 
traditional Russian interest in the Middle 
East, and forecasts clearly what we must be 
prepared to meet in the future, 





Turkey Ponders United States Aid Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article written 
by Constantine Brown, which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of last 
Saturday, April 14. It is an extremely 
timely article, and I wish to call it to 
the attention of all who have not read 
it. I feel that we in the United States 
must consider very seriously making it 
possible to grant a loan to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TURKEY PONDERS UNITED STaTEs Ap PoLIcy— 
EaGERNESS To HELP NEHRU AND TiTo NOTED, 
WHILE A STANCH ALLY Draws Fiat “No” 

(By Constantine Brown) 

IsTANBUL.—Turkey’s reluctance to deal 
with Russia and her satellites is less ideo- 
logical than practical—from the point of 
view of self-defense. 

The Communist countries are offering on a 
long-term barter system industrial products 
which must now be imported from the West 
on short-term credit. But experts and tech- 
nicians to service such mechanical equip- 
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ment would have to be allowed to enter 
Turkey. 

Since the majority of such technicians are 
also MVD, intelligence, or subversive agents, 
the Turks are afraid to take even a calculated 
risk. Experience has justified their appre- 
hension. 

Recently Turkey yielded to the strain of 
foreign exchange and allowed a Polish firm 
to establish itself in Istanbul to sell adding 
machines. They were of fair quality and far 
less expensive than the western products. 
And they were sold on long credit, with the 
Poles accepting anything in payment, in- 
cluding copies of antiques. 

Three of the technicians supposed to serv- 
ice the machines and teach Turkish mechan- 
ies how to handle them were caught by the 
Istanbul secret service preaching neutralism, 
the evil of capitalism, and_saying that the 
United States intends to let Turkey go bank- 
rupt because “‘the Turks are Moslems and the 
American Government is dominated by Jews, 
who hate Moslems.” 

The young Turkish mechanics may not 
have taken to heart the part about bank- 
ruptcy, but they were impressed with the 
story about the Jews and Moslems, and 
spread it. Officials “invited” the Poles to 
leave the country. 

Despite Turkey’s reluctance to trade with 
the Reds, she may be forced to do so unless 
Washington reverses its decision against a 
long-term commercial loan. 

The Turks have committed some serious 
mistakes. They were overoptimistic in their 
gigantic industrialization program in the be- 
lief that they could meet their heavy short- 
term obligations. It is only recently that 
they changed their laws which prevented 
foreign capital from exploiting the vast min- 
eral resources and possible rich oil fields 
which are believed to exist in this country, 
This change will in all likelihood get the 
country out of the hole eventually. But 
positive results cannot be expected for at 
least 5 years. 

The United States must regard Turkey’s 
tribulations from a political rather than 
financial viewpoint. We made the costly 
blunder of refusing to support Chiang Kai- 
shek when he was still holding the mainland 
of China but could not stop inflation with- 
out support from the United States. Cries 
at home of corruption in the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and incompetence in handling eco- 
nomic and financial matters prevented fur- 
ther assistance to the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment. These were partially responsible for 
the loss of China to the Communists. 

The Turkish situation is only partly com- 
parable to the Chinese. Washington does 
not accuse Ankara of corruption. In fact 
Americans responsible for assistance told 
this reporter there are fewer sticky-fingered 
officials in Turkey than in any other allied 
country, with the possible exception of 
Britain. 

But the State Department seems to look 
at the present situation with a view of 
teaching the Turks a financial lesson. This 
overlooks the far more important political 
angle—the keen interest of the U. S.S.R. in 
Turkish affairs and eagerness to “help out.” 

Russia’s objective is not to dominate Tur- 
key or take some of her territory but only 
to neutralize her. - 8 

The Turkish Government is in a difficult 
position. It may soon not be able to explain 
to its people why it refuses the apparently 
friendly hand of the Soviets when all the 
West is waltzing with the Reds. The man 
in the street wonders about the wisdom of 
his government turning its back on the 
Kremlin when the Istanbul press publishes 
pictures of Malenkov being kissed by two 
English girls, stories about the British plans 
to welcome Bulganin and Khrushchev, and 
American Senators and Representatives vis- 
iting Moscow. 


Turkish leaders say that their country is 
at least on a par with Britain in its strategic 
importance to the United States. When 
Britain was threatened in 1947 with an eco- 
nomic crisis apparently less serious than the 
one here, the American Government did not 


hesitate to lend the Britsh Labor government 


$3.75 billion. The explanation was that un- 
iess the loan was forthcoming immediately 
we might lose Britain as an ally. Less than 
10 percent of that amount, for the same 
period and at the same rate of interest, has 
been sought in vain by Turkey since last year. 

It is strange, remark responsible Turkish 
Officials, that after turning down the Egyp- 
tions for more than 2 years in their request 
for help on the Aswan Dam America rushed 
to give them all they wanted on conditions 
imposed by Premier Nasser himself as soon 
as the Russians showed up in Cairo. It is 
even stranger, they say, that the American 
Government is anxious to give $100 million 
to Mr. Nehru’s India to help its backward 
people and is giving a similar.amount this 
year to Yugoslavia’s Tito without strings. 
Yet America is not willing to help Turkey 
which has proven itself a loyal friend. 

The British, French, Canadian and Indian 
ambassadors at Ankara have been pressur- 
ing Turkey for the last 2 years to line up 
with them to recognize Communist China. 
The same counsel was given Foreign Minister 
Fuat Koprulu by the Arab governments, who 
are anxious to see Turkey join them in an 
anti-Western bloc. The answer so far is a 
definite ‘“‘No.” ’ 

The Turks who eagerly read Secretary 
Dulles’ words wonder why, if “our help is un- 
conditional,” it excludes an ally who stands 
unflinchingly by America. 





Conference Report (Farm Bill) No Help 
to the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in 
December 1955, I submitted a question- 
naire to the people of the 17th District. 
The newspapers, through the courtesy 
of their owners and editors, in our dis- 
trict carried this questionnaire, giving 
approximately everyone an opportunity 
to sign their name, their oceupation, and 
their views. Many items were covered 
but I especially want to call your atten- 
tion to the results of the voting on one 
particular subject—the farm program. 
I submit those results for your consid- 
eration: 

THE FaRM PROGRAM: WHICH PLAN Do You 

Favor? 

(a) 100-percent price support with acreage 
control: 

Total replies: 0.7 percent, 99.3 percent no. 

Farmers voted: 23 percent yes, 77 percent 
no. 
(b) Flexible price support with acreage 
control: 

Total replies: 37 percent yes, 63 percent no. 

Farmers voted: 17 percent yes, 83 percent 
no. 
(c) Elimination of all price supports and 
acreage controls: 7 

Total replies: 54 percent yes, 46 percent no. 

Farmers voted: 63 percent yes, 37 percent 
no. 
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On April 11 the House Conferees on 
Agriculture submitted to us, and asked 
for our approval, a bill which is not fair, 
a bill that wouid hurt the majority of 
the farmers and give preferential treat- 
ment to a few. The bill would increase 
cost to dairy, poultry, and livestock 
farmers. It would help hold down prices 
on feeder cattle, lambs, and hogs, and 
without question it would tend to dry 
up markets for the very farmers for 
whom help is needed. I voted “no” on 
the recent conference farm bill, H: R. 12, 
for the following reasons: 

It would put the American farmers 
more under Federal control and domina- 
tion. 

It would keep the farmers from grow- 
ing wheat that is necessary for them to 
feed and use as seed on their own farm. 

It would prevent all farmers from vot- 
ing on a wheat referendum and crop 
control. 

It would continue to permit a sky-the- 
limit program for loans and payments. 

This conference report, as passed, is a 
one-crop big-farmer bill, helping only 
the Far West and South and would defi- 
nitely be detrimental to the rotation 
farmers, which are so essential to our 
economy. Very little financial assistance 
is given to the small-acreage farmer. 
The Campbell Farming Corp., of Hardin, 
Mont., received $430,691. The Chandler 
Co., Saragosa, Tex., received $814,041. 
One king-size farm drew $1,292,475.25 on 
his 1954 wheat crop. Thirty-seven 
loans, Mr. Speaker, exceed $200,000. 
The records clearly show that the big 
one-crop farm operators of the South 
and West are able to get bigger by Uncle 
Sam underwriting most of the expenses 
while the small farmers of our State and 
area are paying the bill. 

We want the equitable treatment and 
freedom, Mr. Speaker, that many of us 
fought for; which certainly is not con- 
tained in the conference report for the 
farm bill, H. R. 12. ~- 





Statement of Thomas E. Murray, Com- 
missioner, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, Before the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, on April 12, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose a statement made by Hon. Thom- 
as E. Murray, Commissioner, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, on 
April 12, 1956, before the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Commissioner Mur- 
ray is one of the best versed men in the 
world on the subject he discussed before 
the Senate subcommittee. His views are 
worthy of profound consideration by 
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everyone; also, an editorial Point of Mili- 
tary Nonsense, appearing in the Boston 
Herald of April 14, 1956. 

The statement and editorial follow: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, your invitation to express my views 
on disarmament. is most welcome. Your 
committee is dealing “with one of the few 
great central problems of our time. Today 
no nation or person on earth can have a 
reliable assurance of security when weapons 
exist which are capable of destroying all 
mankind.” Mr. Chairman, these words of 
yours at the initial meeting of this com- 
mittee, demonstrate an awareness by you 
and your associates of the realism with which 
disarmament must be faced. 

My purpose today will be to present some 
ideas that may help in forming a national 
policy so urgently needed in the nuclear 
age. This policy must be based on all the 
facts about nuclear weapons—our need of 
them, their usefulness, and the dangers con- 
nected with their misuse. 

On February 23, 1956, I appeared in execu- 
tive session before the Joint Committee. on 
Atomic Energy. At this time I made recom- 
mendations pertaining to our nuclear weap- 
ons program and our nuclear power program. 
As the weapons program has the more im- 
portant and immediate bearing on disarma- 
ment I shall limit my remarks today, with- 
in the limits of classification, to weapons. 

What I have to say on disarmament may 
be put in one straightforward proposition. 
In the existent state of world affairs dis- 
armament means rational armament, espe- 
cially in the nuclear field. This is the diffi- 
cult field and the dangerous field, in which 
rationality is of supreme importance. 

Disarmament doubtless means much more 
than rational nuclear armament. But if it 
does not mean at least rational nuclear ar- 
mament it means nothing. 

Before developing my proposals I should 
like to comment on one central aspect of 
the past history of our nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. The fact is that from the outset we 
were primarily seeking the answer to one 
question: What can be done with nuclear 
energy in the form of bombs? The prabiems 
we faced were scientific ones. Questions 
concerning the development of a national 
policy with regard to the use of nuclear arms 
were not in the foreground. We are simply 
looking for results, always with some ante- 
cedent doubt about what the results might 
be. Ever since the first nucle@r explosion at 
Alamogordo the specific and continuing 
major objective was to develop ever larger 
bombs. This was true of the H-bomb pro- 
gram, which achieved in 1952 a spectacular 
success, F 

Throughout my 6 years on the Commis- 
sion I have strongly supported this mode of 
procedure. However, I long ago recognized 
the need of developing a national nuclear 
policy which could keep pace with scientific 
and technological progress and tried to help 
in developing it. 

The MIKE thermonuclear exposion on 
November 1, 1952, and our CASTLE tests in 
the spring of 1954 presented the nuclear 
weapons problem in an altogether different 
light. These tests reemphasized in a most 
dramatic way the urgent need for a national 
nuclear policy interrelated with the types 
of bombs to be produced. The major ques- 
tion no longer is, what can we do with nu- 
clear energy in bombs. We know what we 
can do. We know that there is no upper 
limit to the size of bombs that can be made. 

A new question, therefore, assumes the 
primacy. Should our future program pro- 
ceed on the same basis as in the past, and 
with the same major objective in view—to 
keep on making bigger and bigger bombs? 
Would this, in our present circumstances, 
which are different from those of the past, 
be a rational course of action? I do not 
think so. I think that policies will have to 
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be adopted that will set our nuclear-weap- 
ons program on a basis more in conformity 
with the realities of the present-day inter- 
national life, more in conformity with cer- 
tain principles of reason, and better calcu- 
lated to fit into a new national policy on the 
use of nuclear weapons. 

The new direction of our policies as I see 
them could be summed up in the phrase 
“rational nuclear armament.” This phrase 
means that decisions with regard to the size 
and type of nuclear weapons to be placed in 
stockpile should be made in the light of two 
principles. There is the military principle 
that the weapons we manufacture should 
be demonstrably useful for the purposes of 
actual war. And there is the higher prin- 
ciple that the use of force in warfare is sub- 
ject to the dictates of the moral conscience. 

The moral norm is the more important. 
There is something in the atmosphere of the 
age of violence through which we have lived, 
in which, indeed, we are still living, that 
tends to duli the moral sensibilities. In a 
strange way the sheer brilliance of our tech- 
nical achievements with nuclear weapons 
also tends to dull the moral sense. It is, 
therefore, necessary constantly to remind 
ourselves that a concern for justice in the 
use of force is an obligation upon a civilized 
nation. 

As a nation under God we are obliged to 
act under the limitations of the moral law. 
The imperatives of this higher law bind us 
to a due measure of moderation and dis- 
crimination in the use of force. Within the 
Christian tradition to which we owe our na- 
tional origins the duty of setting limitations 
on war and on the use of force in war has 
been a recognized moral obligation. 

For instance, our moral tradition does not 
permit us to use nuclear weapons whose ef- 
fect is mass destruction on an indiscriminate 
scale. As the only historical examples of the 
use of nuclear weapons in warfare, Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki are pertinent. The weapon 
used on Hiroshima, for instance, was 15 kilo- 
tons or so, about 60,000 times more powerful 
than the largest conventional bomb of 
World War II. It destroyed 4 or 5 square 
miles of territory and killed or injured nearly 
150,000 people. At our present distance 
from that disastrous event I do not think 
that the use of this bomb against this par- 
ticular target, the city of Hiroshima and its 
multitudes of innocent people, could be jus- 
tified on moral grounds. 

The concept of a moral limitation is, I 
am suré, felt by the American people as 
a whole. However, we must beware of the 
false idealism lurking in the Soviet slogan, 
“Ban the bomb.” In the discussions and 
negotiations looking to disarmament, it 
would be sheer folly to be maneuvered into 
making a blanket renunciation of the use 
of all types of nuclear weapons. 

This brings me to the second principle of 
rational nuclear armament—the principle 
of military usefulness. 

Wars in the future will be nuclear wars. 
This does not mean that they need be all- 
out nuclear wars. All-out nuclear war is 
no more acceptable than murder or suicide. 
It would be fatal to permit ourselves to drift 
into the habit of thinking about nuclear war 
only in all-out terms. The traditional moral 
effort of western civilization to impose lim- 
itations on warfare must be continued even 
in the nuclear age. A limited nuclear war is a 
possibility that our consciences can face and 
accept. 

In the different kinds of limited war that 
might confront us certain types of nuclear 


- weapons have a genuine military usefulness. 


It would therefore be wrong on our part to 
deprive ourselves of these weapons. 
However, our stockpile should include only 
weapons that are actually useful in war. 
Moreover, it should include only weapons 
that we can legitimately intend to use. I am 
altogether opposed to any school of thought 
that would move on toward weapons of ever- 
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increasing magnitude, while at the same time 
disclaiming the intention of using them. 
To say the least, this position is unrealistic. 
Under the stress of a threat to its survival 
a nation will use any weapon it has in hand, 
however recklessly, if there is any seeming 
advantage in its use. 

It may be said that certain nuclear weap- 
ons, which we might not intend to use in 
actual warfare, are still useful as a deterrent 
of war, as a means of terrifying the enemy, or 
at least as a means of striking a “balance 
of terror.” For my part, I think it is time we 
stopped for an instant to take a hard look 
at this concept of “deterrence” and at the 
complementary concept, more recently added, 
the “balance of terror.” 

I am particularly distrustful of the latter 
concept. There is no doubt that a balance 
of power is one necessary foundation, among 
others, of lasting world peace. Whenever 
this balance is upset, there is danger of 
aggression and of war. 

This seems to be the lesson of history. 
However, it is by no means clear that a bal- 
ance of terror furnishes an assurance that 
aggression even on a limited scale will not 
be undertaken and that it is in this sense 
a protection of total peace. A balance of 
terror is too easily upset. It is at the mercy 
of miscalculation. Such a balance may even 
put a premium on the moral cynicism that 
would not shrink from striking the first blow, 
from launching an atomic blitz. 

On the other hand, the concept of deter- 
rence is in itself valid. Force, whether in 
the form of the policeman’s nightstick or in 
the form of atomic weapons, is certainly a- 
deterrent of injustice, aggression, lawless- 
ness. Yet force serves as a deterrent only 
when the mind of the world clearly under- 
stands the exact nature of the force and that 
the force will actually be used. The deter- 
rent value of nuclear weapons is drained out 
of them when there is any doubt about their 
actually being used. In a word, the useful- 
ness of nuclear weapons as a deterrent 
against war is exactly proportioned to the 
universally known certainty of our inten- 
tion to make use of them. 

Rational armament therefore should in- 
clude the making and stockpiling only of 
such weapons as are demonstrably useful 
for the purpose of actual warfare. What 
kind of nuclear weapons, of what size, are 
usable and useful for the purposes of war? 
In other words, what manner of nuclear 
arms should be included in our stockpile? 

The primary responsibility for answering 
these questions rests with the military. 
However, the military usefulness of a 
weapon cannot be evaluated apart from con- 
sideration of the moral law. 


Moreover, it is my belief that decisions 
with regard to such questions should not be 
left exclusively to the military. A due 
measure of participation in these decisions 
should be accorded the Congress and other 
agencies of Government. 


Moral judgments with regard to the meas- 
ure and kind of destruction that may legi- 
mately be wrought are often difficult to 
make in the concrete. Yet, I would em- 
phasize the fact that the demands of 
morality control military action in the same 
way that they control all manner of human 
action. It cannot be maintained that man’s 
obligation to act as a man, that is, in obedi- 
ence to the moral law, ceases at the moment 
when he goes to war. 

Furthermore a special problem presents 
itself in judging the military usefulness of 
large thermoneuclear weapons. We now 
know a great deal more about the effects ° 
of nuclear explosions than we did a few years 
ago. For instance, we now know consider- 
ably more about the contamination of the 
atmosphere and soil by radioactive stron- 
tium. Yet knowledge of important aspects 
of the problem is still not complete. Our 
knowledge about the genetic effects of radia- 
tion is even more incomplete. When the 
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military usefullness of a weapon is being 
determined all the knowledge that we do 
have must be brought to bear. Serious ac- 
count must also be taken of the gaps in our 
knowledge; these gaps maké it imperative 
to proceed with caution in evaluating the 
military usefulness of large nuclear 
weapons. 

Here the chief question is this: how does 
the factor of contamination resultant from 
large thermonuclear explosions affect the 
military usefulness of these weapons? 
Surely it must limit their military useful- 
ness. Indeed, in certain circumstances the 
factor of contamination might well cancel 
all seemingly military usefulness. This is 
particularly true in view of the further fact 
that this contamination lingers for years 
and would affect life on earth long after 
hostilities had ended. 

We come now to the question, what con- 
crete conclusions result when these cri- 
teria of rational nuclear armament are 
applied. In my own mind I have reached 
the following conclusions. Taken together, 
they constitute the program of rational ar- 
mament that I propose as part of the sub- 
stance of disarmament. 

My first proposal is that an upper limit 
should be set on the size of thermonuclear 
bombs to be placed in our stockpile. From 
the scientific and technological point of 
view there is, as I said, no upper limit to 
the size of bombs that can be produced. It 
it for us, at rational human beings, to set 
limits to their size, on the basis of moral 
principles and military usefulness. Con- 
cretely I know of no reasOn why we should 
develop bombs more powerful than those 
we now have. I would add that, when a full 
military theory with regard to a moderate 
and discriminating use of nuclear weapons 
has been evolved in the light of moral prin- 
ciple, the conclusion might be that the 
bombs we presently have are already too 


This proposal] that a limit should be put 
to the size of thermonuclear bombs seems 
to have been supported by the President at 
@ press conference on March 21. He is re- 
ported as stating: 

“While I have been told many times that 
there is no theoretical limit to the size of 
these instruments which can be made, there 
is, I think, a practical limit, as long as you 
are thinking of using it only against someone 
else, and there is size of targets. 

“There is an old’saying: “You do not drive 


_& tack with a sledge hammer.’ So when you 


have gotten sometihng of a, let’s say, of a 
maximum tactical size, useful size, why I 
would think you would go no further.” 

My second proposal is that a limit should 
be set to the number of large thermonuclear 
bombs to be placed in stockpile. I have had 
the need of this policy in mind ever since 
November 1, 1952, when I witnessed the 
MIKE thermonuclear detonation at Eni- 
wetok. That event impressed me with a 
lasting sense of the menace to humanity 
inherent in an unlimited program of nuclear 
armament. Shortly thereafter I made a pub- 
lic statement that “Mankind now has within 
the range of his grasp the means to extermi- 
nate the human race.” For 3 years I have 
consistently and repeatedly tried to convey 
this fact to the American public. This same 
consciousness of ultimate danger appears in 
the testimony given by the Secretary of 
the State, Mr. Dulles, before your committee. 
He said: “The destructive power of modern 
weapons is such that a major war with those 
weapons would inevitably destroy a great 
part of the human race.” He also spoke 
about “the risk of doing nothing and allow- 
ing this menace to go on in increasing pro- 
portions.” 

The Secretary 1s right in speaking of the 
“risk of doing nothing.” One thing that 
needs to be done is to put a limit to the 
number as well as the size of the large 
thermonuclear bombs to be stockpiled. 


My third proposal is that increasing con- 
centration should be set on the stockpiling 
of a wide range of very small nuclear 
weapons. 

The reasons for this proposal are both 
miltary and moral. I have said that lim- 
ited nuclear war is a possibilty that the 
moral conscience can face and accept. It is 
also a possibilty that is inherent in the pres- 
*ent state of international tensions. 

We have, of course, been preparing against 
this possibiilty by our program for small 
weapons. However, this program requires 
greater intensification, to the end that it 
will put us in possession as soon as possible 
of larger numbers of small weapons. When 
I speak of small weapons I mean very small 
weapons, When I speak of larger numbers 
I mean tens of thousands of weapons in 
this range. These tens of thousands of 
weapons could form a broad and solid base 
upon which could be superimposed a stock- 
pile in the image of a pyramid of intermedi- 
ate and large size weapons. 

A stockpile of this composition will sup- 
port a theory of moderate and discriminating 
use of force against all aggression, including 
aggression that may be minor in degree. 
With this diversified nuclear armament, pos- 
sessed in abundance, American and allied 
military forces of reasonable size would be 
equipped to handle all the various wartime 
contingencies that might arise. 

We shall have to face the fact that an 
intensified small-weapons program will be 
more costly in terms of fissionable material. 
This increased cost would result not only 
from the larger total numbers, but also from 
the inherently less-efficient utilization of 
material in smaller weapons. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, it will not be possible, 
as has been suggested, to restrict the future 
use of all new fissionable material to peace- 
time uses. A continued flow of fissionable 
material into a very small weapons program 
should for some time to come be considered 
a matter of vital national policy. ins 

My fourth proposal concerns the testing of 
atomic weapons. The testing of small weap- 
ons. The testing of small weapons must, of 
course, go on, and even be greatly accelerated 
to keep pace with the intensified program 
that is neecssary in this field. However, I 
propose that the tests of multimegation 
thermonuclear weapons be stopped. My 
proposal that they should be stopped follows 
from the position I have already taken, 
namely, that the weapons we now have in 
hand are large enough. I am not recom- 
mending the cessation of these large tests 
on the grounds that they are dangerous to 
health and safety. The evidence presently 
available does not warrant stopping tests now 
for this reason. 

The foregoing proposals suggest in outline 
a program of nuclear armament that I con- 
sider rational and necessary. 

It will be asked, What effect would the 
adoption of this plan have upon our national 
security? I believe the effect would be en- 
tirely beneficial. The present nuclear su- 
periority of the United States would be mate- 
rially strengthened. In my testimony before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on 
February 23 I emphasized the point that 
“superior strength means flexible strength.” 
And flexible strength means the fuller de- 
velopment of the capability for limited mili- 
tary use of nuclear weapons—their use in 
limited wars and their use in combat for 
limited military objectives. 

Tragic weakness would result if we were 
to build our nuclear strength with over- 
emphasis on large nuclear weapons. 

We should possess in sufficient numbers 
the kind of nuclear weapons that would be 
useful especially in so-called limited wars. 

ch wars are dangerous in themselves, and 
there is the further danger lest they develop 
into full-scale conflict. We must be able to 
take action against this kind of limited ag- 
gression, in such a way as to prevent it from 
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developing into something more formidable. 
It means the capability of a moderate and 
discriminating use of force. It means the 
capability of meeting the particular occasion 
with the measure of force it requires, and 
with no more than this. It means the 
capability of limiting wars to a rational scale. 

I believe that my proposals for a limita- 
tion of the size and number of nuclear weap- 
ons and for an increasing concentration on 
a wide range of very small weapons will at 
least diminish the proportions of the menace 
to which the Secretary of State pointed in his 
testimony. This menace is inherent in a 
stockpile of rmuclear weapons that are un- 
limited in size and number. It is also in- 
herent in the mentality that sees no alterna- 
tives in between an uneasy hostile coexist- 
ence on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
an all-out nuclear war. This mentality be- 
trays a bankruptcy both of sound military 
theory and of moral principle. The fact is 
that many alternatives are possible in be- 
tween these two extremes. In proportion as 
these alternatives are seen to be real possi- 
bilities, and in proportion as we provide for 
them with a balanced arsenal of nuclear 
weapons the menace of the ultimate alterna- 
tive, that is, all-out nuclear war—will di- 
minish in the minds of men. Indeed the 
menace itself will have been reduced to pro- 
portions that are manageable by political 
and military reason. 

It may also be asked whether the plan I 
have proposed would further the cause of 
international disarmament. The _ realistic 
purpose of any disarmament plan should in- 
clude limitations on the number and size 
of nuclear weapons. However we should not 
wait for the establishment of an interna- 
tional disarmament control agency. In this 
present moment an obligation rests on our 
Government to make up its own mind about 
what disarmament should rightly mean. In 
other words, the United States must have 
its own program of rational armament. 

I further believe that this program must 
be publicly defined and explained on the 
highest possible level. There must be no 
misunderstanding or ignorance about the di- 
versity of our nuclear capabilities, about our 
intention to use these capabilities, and about 
the moderate and discriminating manner in 
which we would use them under defined 
conditions. 

This public statement of our capabilities 
and intentions is a duty that we owe both to 
our own moral integrity as a Nation and to 
the cause of world peace that our arma- 
ments serve. We are further summoned to 
the fulfillment of this duty by that decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind which 
has always been a traditional motive of 
American public action. The community of 


“nations, of whose peace we are the foremost 


guardian, has the right to know how we in- 
tend concretely to exercise our guardianship. 

In this same connection there is another 
consideration. The United States has led 
the world in the scientific and technological 
development of nuclear energy as an instru- 
ment of war. We now have a further duty 
thrust upon us by our leadership in this 
field. Great power is always dangerous. 
But great power, without a right policy with 
regard to its legitimate uses, can be dis- 
astrous. I believe the time has come for 
us to establish for ourselves and to present 
to the world right concepts, military and 
moral, with regard to the uses of nuclear 
power in war. ‘ 

If we do this, the progress of disarmament 
will be importantly advanced. What I pro- 
pose therefore is not only rational action but 
independent action. Frankly independent 
action along rational and moral lines would 
do much to solve the present crisis of law- 
lessness in the field of armaments. Amer- 
ica’s call at the moment is to independent 
and rational action. Our response to this 
call of reason is a matter of duty, and to that 
extent an obedience to the will of God, as it 
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manifests itself in the circumstances of 
human life. 


[From the Boston Herald of April 14, 1956] 
Pornt oF MiLirary NONSENSE 


The West cannot afford to reduce its atomic 
weapons stockpile unless there is a guarantee 
that the Soviet Union will follow suit. 

But there is a point where the power and 
numbers of our atomic weapons go beyond 
any imaginable need, and our capability to 
use them falls behind the quantity. 

Perhaps this should be called the point of 
military nonsense, where we build the ele- 
phant gun to hunt the mouse. And Thomas 
E. Murray, the “stormy petrel” of the five- 
man Atomic Bnergy Commission, thinks we 
have reached that point. 

“There is no reason why we should de- 
velop bombs more powerful than those we 
mow have,” Mr. Murray told the Senate Dis- 
armament Subcommittee. 

He advised that the United States should 
limit the size and power of hydrogen bombs 
déspite what Russia might do, that we should 
stop testing the big ones, and that we should 
develop instead “tens of thousands” of “very 
small” nuclear weapons. 

At first glace the Murray plan appears to 
tbe a‘rather radical disarmament measure. 
But actually it has very little to do with dis- 
armament and is, in fact, a new version of 
the old “bigger bang for a buck” idea, ex- 
cept this time the word is “‘better.” 

Mr. Murray is being realistic. “The de- 
terrent value of nuclear weapons is drained 
out of them when there is any doubt about 
their actually being used,” he said. There 
is certainly very real doubt that this country 
would, under any circumstances, use a 10 
megaton bomb, which the London Economist 

“recently described as being capable of al- 
most totally destroying London. There just 
would not be any advantage to be gained. 

And knowing that we would not use it, 
the potential enemy is not deterred by it. 
It may be better, then, to stockpile small 
nuclear weapons which we might conceivably 
use, keeping only a handful of the monsters 
because we already have them. 

Mr. Murray’s idea is attractive. It dem- 
onstrates a certain faith in humanity which 
many of the thinkers on military affairs do 
not seem to have, in that he does not seem 
to believe that we would ever uncork our 
suicide weapon. And yet he recognizes the 
dreary fact that some weapons might be 
uncorked and that we must be prepared ac- 
cordingly. < 

Mr. Murray’s suggestion should be studied 
hard by our policymakers. His slant seems 
eminently practical. 





What Kind of Veto? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 16, 
1956: 





Wat Kinp or VeTo? 

President Eisenhower’s decision on the 
farm bill is extremely difficult because Con- 
gress seems to have left him only a choice of 
evils. If he should sign the bill, he would 
again write into law principles which he and 
a very large portion of the people (farmers, 
consumers, and economists alike) believe to 
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be unsound. If he should veto the bill, it is 
said that he would deny the farmer any addi- 
tional relief this year from what is admit- 
tedly a serious economic plight. No wonder 
the President is deeply perturbed by this 
dilemma. There is, however, another way 
of approaching the problem. 

We think the country will not be satisfied 
by acquiescence in either of the two above- 
mentioned extremes. Despite the sharp divi- 
sion over support prices at 90 percent of par- 
ity, the country wants farm legislation. Spe- 
cifically it wants the soil bank embodied in 
the present bill. This is evident from the 
widespread support given the soil bank in 
both political parties and the almost com- 
plete absence of opposition, although there 
are many differing views as to its effectiveness 
in reducing farm production. If the Presi- 
dent vetoes the bill, therefore, we do not 
think he should accept the assumption that 
no other farm legislation will be passed this 
year. 

This newspaper has already expressed the 
view that a veto is desirable. But the veto 
need not be merely negative. The adminis- 
tration has extensive authority to alter price 
supports within the 75 to 90 percent formula 
now on the books. The President could raise 
basic support levels for this year only without 
upsetting the principle of flexibility, and he 
could make such action contingent upon the 
passage of a new soil-bank bill by Congress. 
A simple bill for that purpose could be en- 
acted within a week if Congress made the 
effort. The result would be constructive re- 
lief of the farmer’s plight instead of mere 
political warfare to win votes. 

To our way of thinking, such a compromise 
would be preferable either to the signing of a 
basically unsound bill or to a veto that would 
merely toss the problem into the lap of the 
next Congress. Additional aid to agriculture 
is urgent now. The President can return this 
unacceptable bill to Congress-along with a 
powerful plea for enactment of the soil bank 
to which there is virtually no opposition, If 
the administration shows its willingness to 
meet Congress halfway, we cannot believe 
that Congresss would turn a cold shoulder to 
the only farm measure that has a chance of 
approval. 





George E. Flood Memorial Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I enclose a resolution of 
the 1955 national convention of the 
American Legion in support of a bill I 
introduced today to change the name of 
the Seattle Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital to the George E. Flood Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

The resolution follows: 

1955 NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 

LEGION, MIAMI, FiA., OcToBER 10 TO 13, 1955 

Resolved by the 37th Annual National Con- 
vention assembled in Greater Miami, Fla., 
October 10 to 13, 1955, That we recommend 
that the name of the Seattle Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital be changed to the 
George E. Flood Memorial Hospital. 

George Edward Flood was born at Boisfort, 
in Lewis County, Wash., October 12, 
1893, and received his common, collegiate, 
and legal education in the State of his birth. 
He was a lifetime citizen and resident of the 
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State of Washington, and except for his war- 
time service to his country and peacetime 
service in the American Legion, his life was 
spent there in devoted service to his family, 
his church, his political party, and his pro- 
fession. 

George Fidod entered the service of his 
country in World War I on May 9, 1917, and 
was discharged July 29, 1919. 

Upon returning to civilian life George be- 
came active and loyal member of the Ameri- 
can Legion, in whose councils he was a re- 
spected leader. He served in various capaci- 
ties in post, State and national organizations 
of the American Legion, including service on 
the National Executive Committee, and he 
gave freely of his time and energies in re- 
habilitation and veteran’s service work. At 
the time of his death, George was a member 
of the National Legislative Commission of 
the American Legion. During the 9 years he 
served on the Legislative Commission he 
rendered valuable service to the American 
Legion and through it to all war veterans 
and his country; and he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and esteem of all other members of the 
Commission. 

In 1925 George Flood married Virginia 
Claire Flynn, herself a Legionnaire; and to 
this happy union 5 children—George Grat- 
ten, Virginia Diane, Edward Thaddeus, Leo 
Timothy, and Brigid Claire—were born. Mrs. 
Flood died in 1940. In addition to his chil- 
dren, George was survived by his mother, 
Nellie M. Flood, his sister, Maude E. Williams, 
and his brother, Dr. C. R. Flood. 

George Flood was an able lawyer and at- 
tained high stature in his profession. He 
was a member of the Washington State and 
the American Bar Association; he was ad- 
mitted to practice in all his State courts and 
the Supreme Court of the United States; and 
he was a member of the law firm of Wettrick, 
Flood & O’Brien, Seattle, Wash. 

George Flood was a consecrated member of 
St. Joseph Parish, Seattle Council No. 676, 
Knights of Columbus, the Holy Name So-- 
ciety; and the was active in the Republican 
Party, and in civic and charitable organiza- 
tions. 

George Flood attended the annual banquet 
of the Last Man Club of Seattle on Armistice 
Day, 1954, as was his wont; and while he was 
being praised for unselfish work in behalf 
of veterans, divine agency removed his name 
from that earthly roster and inscribed it in 
the eternal roll of the heavenly host to there 
await the coming of “the last man.” What a 
fitting scene and time for the curtain to 
come down on a full and useful life. George 
would have wanted to make his exit that way 
when his destined work on earth was done. 
Even unto death he gave himself to comrade- 
ship and service of war veterans. 

George had a warm heart, generous nature, 
and friendly manner, and for that his com- 
rades of the American Legion loved him; he 
spent his energies and substance freely for 
the betterment of veterans, deceased vet- 
erans’ widows and orphans, crippled and 
dependent children, and for that his com- 
rades of the American Legion respected him; 
he abhorred sham, pretense and dishonesty, 
and for that his comrades of the American 
Legion admired him; in his private and pub- 
lic life he stood for the principles enunciated 
in the preamble to the constitution of the 
American Legion, and for that his comrades 
of the American Legion loved, respected and 
admired him. 

George is gone, but departing he has left 
behind him “footprints on the sands of 
time.” 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the national legislative com- 
mission of the American Legion in a meeting 
regularly held in the offices of the American 
Legion in the city of Washington, District 
of Columbia, this 23d day of March 1955 
(being the first meeting after-the death of 
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Address by Former President Truman at 
Des Moines, lowa 


George Edward Flood), That the members of 
the commission will ever cherish the mem- 
ory and feel the imprint of the character and 
unselfish service of George Edward Flood and 
will miss his wise counsels, good humor and 
friendly nature; that the American Legion 
is a better organization because George Flood 
was a member of it and gave so much of his 
substance and energy to it; be is further 
Résolved, That this memorial resolution be 
incorporated in the minutes of this meeting 
and that copies of it be sent by the director 
of this commission to each of George Edward 
Plood’s children, his mother, the pastor of his 
church, the law firm of which he was a mem- 
ber in Seattle, and to the adjutants of his 
post, his department, and the national or- 
ganization of the American Legion. 


Parris Island 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the incident of Parris Island 
recently in which six Marine lives were 
lost has not gone without attention from 
the people back home. The absurdity of 
having the Marine Corps investigate 
themselves is set forth in the following 
editorial. Under unanimous consent I 
am including an editorial from the 
— Tribune-Review of April 12, 

I have written to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee urging that 
he conduct on investigation into this 
matter due to the fact a similar episode 
occurred 2 years ago at the Marine train- 
ing base at Quantico, Va., where 2 men 
died and 1 was permanently physically 
disabled from 1 practice-march. 

The editorial follows: 

ConcGREss SHOULD INVESTIGATE— 


General Randolph Pate, Marine Corps 
Commandant, says he feels that the Marine 
Corps can handle the situation growing out 
of the drowning of six marine recruits during 
a forced night march. He was talking 
against a congressional investigation of the 
affair. 

General Pate may feel that Marine regula- 
tions cover the case and that the corps will 
deal out the proper punishment to the ser- 
geant blamed for ordering without authori- 
zation, the forced march into South Caro- 
lina swamps in which the six men died. 

But Americans whose sons are about to 
become members of the Marine Corps—or 
for that matter any other branch of the 
armed service—should have more assurance 
than that of General Pate. 

Discipline must be maintained in the 
armed services; no one will object to that. 
But when disciplinary action in peacetime 
is inflicted without authorization and when 
recruits are led into situations which might 
lead to their deaths, it’s time that an investi- 
gation be made of the methods being used 
in the training camps. 

Parents ought to be assured that while 
their sons are being adequately trained for 
war, they are not being subjected to the 
whims of any noncommissioned or commis- 
sioned officer who might decide that he 
wants to inflict “disciplinary action” such 
as took place in South Carolina. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
address delivered by former President 
Harry S. Truman in Des Moines, Iowa, 
the evening of April 11, 1956. In his ef- 
fective address, former President Tru- 
man exposes the broken promises of 
President Eisenhower and the Republi- 
can Party to the farmers of our country. 
[From the New York Times of April 12, 1956] 

Text oF TRUMAN’sS SPEECH AT DES MOINES 


I am very happy to have this opportunity 
to come back to Iowa. It reminds me very 
strongly of what happened in 1948. The 
meeting we had in Dexter that year was the 
greatest farm meeting I ever saw—10 acres 
of people. 

I estimated two to the square yard and you 
have 96,820—so for round figures I always 
said 100,000 were present. At that meeting 
I could tell that the Democrats were on the 
road to victory. We are on the road to vic- 
tory again today just as we were in 1948, and 
for the same reasons. 

In 1948, we had a Republican Congress— 
remember, it was the notorious do-nothing 
80th Congress. That Republican Congress 
went all-out for big business and the special 
interests and cared nothing at all for the 
farmer and the workingman and the white 
collar worker and the small-business man. 
And that Republican Congress tried to block 
everything the Democratic President was try- 
ing to do for the people. 

This year, the roles are reversed. This year 
we have a Democratic Congress and a Repub- 
lican President. And the Congress has been 
trying to help the farmers, while the Presi- 
dent has been putting roadblocks in its way. 
This year its a Republican President that’s 
causing the trouble, instead of a Republican 
Congress but the results are just as bad— 
maybe worse. 

With Presidential leadership we could have 
a good farm program. He deserves to be re- 
jected by the people just as the 80th Congress 
was, because he is a do-nothing President 
just as that 80th Congress was a do-nothing 
Congress, 

LOOK AT THE RECORD 

Let’s Just look at the record on the farm 
situation. And remember, this is Ike’s rec- 
ord just as much as it is Ezra Taft Benson’s. 
Secretary Benson is merely the President’s 
hired man, and Ike could fire him in 1 min- 
ute if he didn’t like what he’s doing. 

I know what I am talking about. I had to 
fire some pretty important people while I was 
President. And if I had ever had a farm 
situation like the one General Eisenhower 
has now, I would have known how to handle 
Mr. Benson. It wouldn’t take very long to 
do it, either. 

But the President has been working hand 
in glove with Mr. Benson and his mistaken 
farm policies for 3 long years. General Eisen- 
hower has personally been doing all he could 
to Keep Congress from raising the support 
prices farmers get. This is one of the most 
amazing records of political betrayal I have 
ever seen in all my years of public life. 

LOOK AT THE PROMISES 

First, let’s take a look at the promises. In 
1952, General Eisenhower went all over the 
country handing out promises about what 
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he would do for the farmers. Just remember 
that the next time anyone talks to you about 
honesty and sincerity. Just look behind 
the mask and remember those promises—re- 
member how they were not only broken but 
deliberately denied. 

Here are some of what the Republican can- 
didate said in 1952: 

= Brookings, S. Dak., on October 10, he 
said: 

“The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90 percent of parity price 
support, and it is pledged even more than 
that to helping the farmer obtain his full 
parity, 100 percent parity, with guaranty in 
price supports of 90 percent.” 

And down in Columbia, S. C., he said: 

“I believe wholeheartedly and without any 
ifs or buts in Federal programs to stabilize 
farm prices, including the present program 
insuring 90 percent of parity on all basic 
commodities.” : 

Now, let’s see how these promises were 
kept. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
Office, they began to reduce farm price sup- 
ports just as fast as they could. Where 
the level of supports was discretionary with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, he began to cut 
them in 1953. 

He reduced the price of milk in 1954. From 
1952 to 1955, the Eisenhower administration 
reduced the support price of milk by 17 per- 
cent, reduced the support price for soybeans 
20 percent, reduced the support price for 
oats by 22 percent, reduced the support price 
for barley by 23 percent and reduced the 
support price for grain sorghum by 24 per- 
cent. 

And all this time the administration—Ben- 
son and Eisenhower—were clamoring and 
complaining because the law wouldn’t let 
them make the same kind of reductions in 
the support price for corn and wheat. 


SUPPORT LAW TO EXPIRE 


Unfortunately, the law providing man- 
datory 90 percent supports for basic com- 
modities expires this year. Congress has 
been trying to extend it, but Benson and 
Eisenhower have been fighting the extension 
tooth and nail. The Congress has stood 
its ground, however. The Democratic Mem- 
bers have led the fight, and I hope they lay 
a bill to help the farmer right on the Presi- 
dent’s desk. 

I don’t know what Ike is going to do with 
that bill. He would like to veto it, of 
course, because it is directly contrary to his 
Philosophy of reducing farm prices. How- 
ever, this is'an election year, and he may 
well decide that it’s the better part of valor 
to sign this bill in an effort to get re- 
elected. But if he is re-elected, you can be 
sure that next year he will go back to his 
efforts to cut support prices, because that 
is what he really believes in. 

My advice to him is that if he wants to 
cut farm prices still further, he had better 
go ahead and do it now—because next year 
I don’t think he will be in any position to 
do anything about it one way or the other. 

In fact, this time next year I think he will 
be looking at these things from the view- 
point of a farmer in Gettysburg instead of a 
politician in the White House. You know, 
I think it is a very good thing for any Presi- 
dent of the United States to have experience 
as a farmer, but it is much better for the 
country if he has that experience before the 
goes to the White House instead of after he 
gets out. It’s too late then for it to do the 
people much good. 

You may wonder why an administration, 
even this one, would want to reduce farm 
prices. I' have wondered about that myself, 
and frankly, I don’t know the answer. Some 
people have suggested that it is because they 
want to help the processors and the middle- 
men at the expense of the farmers. 
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We do know that the profits of the proc- 
essors have been going up while the spread 
between producer and consumer has been 
increasing. We do know that Secretary 
Benson has been trying to stir up city people 
against the farm program by telling them it 
costs too much and talking as if there were 
something immoral about Government pro- 
grams to help farmers make a decent living. 


REASONING CALLED BAFFLING 


We do know that, whatever the reason, the 
Eisenhower administration has fought day 
in and day out to cut farm prices. They 
have tried to tell us that lower prices would 
cut production, that lower production in 
turn would reduce the surpluses, and that the 
net result would be a healthy condition in 
which the farmers would be better off. 

How in the world the farmer would be 
better off reducing both his prices and the 
size of his crops I do not understand and 
never will. And, in addition to that, Benson 
is completely wrong in his argument about 
lower prices resulting in reduced production. 
That was made abundantly clear in the last 
Republican farm depression from 1921 to 
1923, and now Eisenhower and Benson have 
proved it all over again. 

They have lowered farm prices and lowered 
them some more, and every time they lower 
farm prices, production increases and sur- 
pluses get bigger and bigger. 

From the day Benson became Secretary of 
Agriculture, he never tried to make the farm 
program work. Instead, he tried to wreck 
it and, with Eisenhower's help, has done a 
pretty thorough wrecking job. What we 
have to do now is to throw them out and 
replace them with someone who will start 
back in the other direction. The first thing 
to do is to restore the 90 percent support 
prices and move on from there. 

We need to do something about supports 
for livestock and other perishables. Charlie 
Brannan recommended a system of produc- 
tion payments for this puropse in 1949, and 
it was killed largely because of bitter partisan 
attacks from Republicans in Congress. They 
made all kinds of false and malicious attacks 
on the plan with no justification whatever. 
I think what they were really afraid of was 
that it would work. 

These unbridled political attacks by the 
Republicans had their effect. They persuad- 
ed a lot of farmers and others that it was 
time for a change in 1952. Well, they got a 
change—and what a change. I think the 
farmer’s memory is going to be a little longer 
this time. I don’t think he is going to let 
the same people who deceived him in 1952 
deceive him again. 

BRANNAN PLAN CITED 


Remember, it was the Republican candi- 
date in 1952 who promised—yes, he was a 
very promising fellow—to find a way to sup- 
port the price of perishable commodities and 
livestock without what he called the “nor- 
mal bankruptcy of the Brannan plan.” You 
all know how well he has kept his promise— 
which is not at all—with or without the 
Brannan plan or otherwise. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if that is moral 
rectitude, I had just rather be in moral 
bankruptcy with the farmers. Most farmers 
are headed for financial bankruptcy anyway 
if this administration stays in control of the 
White House. 

Eisenhower and Benson paid no attention 
at all to this promise until last fall, when 
the prices of hogs went so low they got scared 
for their political lives. Then what hap- 
pened? They started a pork-buying pro- 
gram. But they bought from the processors 
instead of the farmers, and the processors’ 
profits went up while the price of hogs kept 
on going down. That was a price-support 
program for the meatpackers, not for the 
farmer. 

I’m just a political has-been, but I’m as 
stubborn in my way as Mr. Benson is in his. 
I thought production payments to support 
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livestock prices were right when we recom- 
mended them back in 1949, I still think 
they are right and I think they ought to be 
enacted into law. 

And I understand that one of your great 
farm papers published here in Des Moines 
has repeatedly polled the farmers on this 
question and found that they agree with us. 

By now, I believe there are a lot more 
people who agree with us all the time. They 
are converting more Republicans into Demo- 
crats than we were ever able to do. 

We are seeing history repeat itself. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s we had a farm depression un- 
der Republican administration. Those ad- 
ministrations paid no attention to the farm- 
ers’ troubles. They talked about how well 
everything was going, and keeping cool with 
Coolidge, and two chickens in every pot with 
Hoover. 

But things weren’t really going well. Lit- 
tle by little the farm depression spread 
throughout the economy and then we had a 
big depression everywhere. And, finally, the 
people turned the Republicans out. 

We all know what happened after that. 
You know how the Democrats under Frank- 
lin Roosevelt you got the country back on the 
track. You know how the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal carried the farmers and all 
other groups of our people to new and un- 
precedented heights of prosperity. And, 
finally, after more than a decade of great 
prosperity, another Republican President was 
elected. 

SEES HISTORY REPEATING 


Now the same thing is happening all over 
again. Another Republican depression has 
started on the farms. Farm prices and farm 
income have gone down. But the prices 
farmers have to pay for the things they buy 
have remained at high levels. The squeeze 
on the farmer has gotten worse. Farmers’ 
bank accounts have gone down and their 
debts have gone up. Their farm machinery 
and equipment is wearing out and they are 
not able to replace it. They are having to 
give up thoughts of sending their children 
to college. This is bad, and it’s not going 
to be confined to the farms. 

Already the effects are being felt in the 
towns and cities that draw their major sup- 
port from farm families. Already they are 
being felt in those industries that sell pri- 
marily to farm customers. Farmers are 
among the best customers of American labor 
and American industry. You good people 
here in Iowa know that very well. You 
know that a nationwide depression can be 
born on the farm under Eisenhower just as 
well as under Herbert Hoover. 

The only question now is whether you and 
other people across this great country of 
ours have learned this lesson well enough 
to act on it. Are you going to throw the 
Republicans out now or are you going to give 
them 4 more years to finish busting the 
farmers? 

I think I know the answer. I think the 
refresher course you have been getting for 
the last 3 years is going to be enough. I 
don’t think the Madison Avenue advertising 
boys are going to be able to fool the Ameri- 
can people again this year the way they did 
in 1952. 

My friends, I have spoken to you tonight 
mostly about the agricultural situation. 
However, there is another matter which 
should never be absent from our thoughts— 
that is the question of foreign policy and 
world peace. I have spoken on this subject 
@ number of times recently and I shall not 
dwell upon it tonight. But we should al- 
Ways remember that this subject is so im- 
portant it overshadows all our other prob- 
lems here at home. And in this field, un- 
fortunately, the Eisenhower administration 
has made the worst mistakes of all. 

They have made a mockery of bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy. They have put poli- 
tics first and the national interest second. 
The result has been to dismay our friends, 
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comfort our enemies, weaken the position 
of the free world, and drive other nations 
closer to the Communist bloc. 


HITS AT SERVICE CUTS 


In the face of the growing military 
strength of the Communist nations, the 
Eisenhower administration has actually been 
cutting down on the size of our Armed 
Forces. In the face of growing economic 
strength of the Communist nations, the 
Eisehower administration tells us the Soviet 
policies have failed. 

They have been withholding the truth 
from the American people because they fear 
the political consequences if the truth were 
known. But the truth is that they have 
drifted into a situation where the danger of 
Communist domination of the free world is 
greater than ever before. 

This is a sorry record and a frightening 
one. This, above all, is the reason we must 
elect a Democratic President who can rally 
the free peoples of the world once again to 
work together to improve their economic con- 
ditions, to maintain their independence, and 
to establish a peace based on freedom and 
justice. - 

My friends of Iowa, I have spoken to you 
plainly and bluntly about the things that 
are in my mind and heart, because I con- 
ceived it to be my duty. We are faced with 
the election of a President of the United 
States, which is the most important exer- 
cise of the democratic franchise in all the 
world. 

We are not going to find the right answers 
by pussyfooting. We need to get the facts 
out in the open and look at them for what 
they are so we can make the right decision. 
You talk about a mess in Washington. We 
have a real one there now—you farmers are 
a part of it—you are messed up, the foreign 
policy is messed up, Government finance is 
messed up, small business is being ruined. 
Really, the only people who haven't been 
messed up are General Motors, big business, 
and the stock-market gamblers. 

It was in this state in 1948 that I first felt 
the tide running so strongly for the Demo- 
crats and the principles in which we believe. 
I sense the same tide running this year. I 
am convinced that our party is going to be 
called again to lead our Nation in these 
troubled times in this troubled world. 

May God grant that we shall be equal to 
the task. 





Finland’s Ambassador Visits Connecticut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 31, 1956, the people of my dis- 
trict were honored by a visit from the 
Honorable Johan A. Nykopp, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Ambassador Pleni- 
potentiary from the Republic of Finland 
to the United States of America and the 
United States of Mexico. 


This visit was arranged by the junior 
Senator from Connecticut, the Honor- 
able WILLIAM A. PurTELL, in the interest 
of the National Finnish-American 
Marathon Committee, but unfortunately 
it was not possible for Senator PurTeLi 
to be present on the occasion of Ambas- 
sador Nykopp’s visit. 

Upon the Ambassador’s arrival from 
Washington, a small reception in his 
honor took place at my home in Pomf ret, 
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where he also had an opportunity to be 
interviewed by members of the press. 

The national chairman of the Fin- 
nish-American Marathon Committee, 
Otto L. Pussinen, is a constituent of 
mine, and one whose friendship I have 
long valued. He and his committee 
conducted the successful project for 
sponsoring and financing the visit to this 
country of two athletes from Finland, 
Eino Oksanen and Antti Viskari, who 
are to participate in the 30th annual 
Boston Marathon on April 19, 1956. 

These young men have been living in 
my district since their arrival from Fin- 
land several weeks ago, and they have 
been doing their training for the Boston 
marathon on the roads in and around 
Plainfield. 

A reception in their honor, attended 
by more than 1,000 citizens of my dis- 
trict, most of them of Finnish birth or 
ancestry, as well as by visitors from Mas- 
sachusetts and elsewhere, took place on 
Saturday evening, March 31, in the town 
hall at Plainfield, at which time it was 
my privilege to introduce Ambassador 
Nykopp. 

Ambassador Nykopp extended a greet- 
ing to the athletes from Finland, and 
from those who had gathered to honor 
them. After his return to Washington, 
the Ambassador made some interesting 
comments about his visit to Connecti- 
cut, which I am pleased, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks, to 
insert at this point in the REcorp: 

The marathon-benefit night at Plainfield 
town hall, March 31, 1956, offered me the pos- 
sibility to learn about the splendid activities 
of the Finnish-American Athletic Club. 
For the past 4 years the marathon committee 
of the club has been raising funds to bring 
Finland’s best marathon runners to com- 
pete against the world’s foremost athletes 
in the annual Boston marathon. 

The fund has not only made participation 
possible but also the opportunity for the 
Finnish sportsmen to arrive early before the 
competition, to get used to the conditions. 
The work of the committee, headed by Mr. 
Otto L. Pussinen, proves how strongly the 
sport spirit lives among the people of Con- 
necticut. 

In this connection I extend my sincere 
thanks to Senator Wriut1aMm A. PURTELL and 
Congressman Horace SEELY-BROWN, who 
have warmly supported this good activity of 
Americans of Finnish origin. 

In 1954 the Finnish runner Veikko Kar- 
vonen won the marathon, and I am sure 
that the Finnish participants this year, Eino 
Oksanen and Antti Viskari, will do their best 
to defend the Finnish marathon traditions. 

At Washington, D. C., April 5, 1956. 

JOHAN A. NYKOPP, 
Ambassador of Finland, 





Danger Ahead in Asia—1956 Could Be 
Decisive Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp, I include a news article 
by Mr. W. R. Hearst, Jr., which I think 
contains interesting and informative ob- 
servations upon the Asian situation: 
DANGER AHEAD IN. As1a—1956 CouLD BE 
DECISIVE YEAR 


< 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


This could be the year of decision for the 
United States in Asia. 

Should we again lose or forfeit friendly 
ground, our fate on that fermenting con- 
tinent could well be sealed by the end of 
1956. 

But if the year comes to a close without 
any further loss of face or free territory, 
there is reason to hope that a reaction— 
small at first but possessing the possibility 
of growth—can be set in motion against the 
Communist tide. 

It would be an exaggeration to say we 
have lost the cold war in Asia at the present 
writing. 

But there are precious few signs that we 
are winning it, or even that we are holding 
our own. 

The Communist conspiracy to subjugate 
Asia by means short of nuclear war is being 
waged relentlessly and not unsuccessfully. 

There appears no immediate danger of 
the Chinese Communist engaging in armed 
aggression, although we stand at rifle-point 
opposite them in Korea, Formosa and Viet- 
nam, 

Subversion from within is the sinister 
weapon through which the Red hierarchy 
plans to obtain its ends without goading the 
United States into an atomic showdown. 

And uncertainty over American intentions 
toward Asia compounds the threat poised by 
incessant Communist infiltration. 

Most of the nations on our side fear that 
we are prepared to write-off the area and 
not retaliate forcefully in a final test of will. 

The small countries are afraid that they 
are expendable in deals and bargains be- 
tween the big powers. 

These are the chief conclusions of an ex- 
tensive survey swing through the Far East 
tHat took a Hearst task force into 10 nations 
and encompassed 35,000 miles of steady 
traveling in the course of a 30-day trip. 

Our factfinding party included my brother, 
Randolph, and my two colleagues of last. 
year’s trip to Moscow, Kingsbury Smith, gen- 
eral manager ‘of International News Service, 
and Frank Conniff, the columnist and re- 
porter who doubles as my editorial assistant. 

In addition, my wife Austine made the 
long, wearying trip acting as hostess and 
contributed a woman’s point-of-view to our 
discussions. , 

We talked to countless people, including 
the emperor and empress of Japan, the Ja- 
panese prime and foreign ministers, Presi- 
dent Magsaysay of the Philippines, President 
Chiang Kai-shek of Nationalist China, Presi- 
dent Rhee of South Korea, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, President Diem of South 
Vietnam, Prime Minister Pibul Songgram of 
Thailand, Pakistan’s first president Iskander 
Mirza, and even Soviet First Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas Mikoyan, who was cold-warring 
it in southeast Asia. 

In order to touch all the bases on this 
survey, our party split into two sections at 
Hong Kong, with Frank and Randy peeling 
off and covering Vietnam and Pakistan, 
while Kingsbury Smith, Austine and I pro- 
ceeded to Bangkok and New Delhi. 


HIGH QUALITY UNITED STATES PERSONNEL 


In addition to the foreign dignitaries, we 
talked at every opportunity with American 
military and diplomatic representatives 
along the route, visited United States in- 
stallations, and had a first-hand look at sev- 
eral sore spots where actual shooting could 
conceivably develop. 

At this point I would like to pay tribute 
to the high quality of the personnel we have 
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thrown into the battle to save free Asia 
from communism. 

We were all deeply impressed by the in- 
tellectual statute and moral fiber of those 
Americans who are ceaselessly striving to 
keep emerging Asia on the side of freedom. 

Let’s look at the plus and debit side of 
the ledger to see where we stand in Asia 
as of April, 1956. 

These are the places and situations which 
sound danger for the American position in 
the Orient. 


NEHRU SYMBOLIZES INDIA 


The “neutralism” of India. (The quota- 
tion marks are used because India too often 
seems to Americans to be “neutral” on the 
side of Communist Russia.) 

Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
is an impressive if enigmatic figure. There 
can be no doubt that he symbolizes the mood 
of India, and neither Nehru’s attitude nor 
the feeling of the Indian people at this time 
bode much good for the American side. 

Nehru is undoubtedly the outstanding po- 
litical figure of the subcontinent and under 
his leadership several other countries have 
been veering deeper into neutralism. 

But that is not to say that he speaks for 
all Asians. President Diem of, Vietnam 
openly asserts Nehru has fortified his chance 
for moral leadership by his appeasement of 
Russia, while President Mirza, of neighboring 
Pakistan, scoffs at his pretensions. 

Nehru, though extremely tough on Com- 
munists in India (realizing their threat to 
his leadership), seems perfectly willing to 
accept their statements of good intentions 
internationally. 


COMMUNISM GROWING STRONGER 


But communism is strong and growing in 
India. Mark this area as dangerous in your 
mental map of the cold war in Asia. 

The wavering position of Japan, a Nation 
inclined more and more to sit on the fence 
although its present leaders voice strong sup- 
port for close American ties. 

Premier ‘Hatoyama and Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu are clearly sincere in their ex- 
pressions of friendship for America, but there 
are compulsions within Japan that poten- 
tially can rip our alliance to shreds, or at 
least render it ineffective. 

Another clear and present danger to Amer- 
ica in Asia, although a psychological one, is ~ 
the doubt eengendered by our apparently 
contradictory policies. 

Leaders who have literally placed their 
lives and their sacred honor on the American 
side are puzzled when we spend most of our 
time wooing neutrals whose loyalty must 
remain questionable. 


VACILLATION ANGERS FRIENDS 


This seeming vacillation sometimes angers 
our friends without gaining the support of 
the so-called uncommitted nations. 

Some nations are beginning to wonder 
whether they might not extract more from 
Uncle Sam in money and materials if they 
played hard-to-get instead of openly alining 
themselves with the free bloc. 

The Egyptian Ambassador to a friendly 
country told the chief of state: 

“Your handling the Americans all wrong. 
We'll get more out of them by being difficult 
than you will by being friendly.” 

True or not, the feeling that America takes 
its Asian friends for granted while concen- 
trating on the uncommitted nations is wide- 
spread and deeply disturbing to good rela- 
tions with these powers. 

MAGSAYSAY FORCEFUL LEADER 


The debit side of this balance sheet is of 
serious concern, but now for the plus factors 
operating for the United States in the 
Orient. 

Here are the most significant causes for 
gratification discovered on our long trip. 

The sturdy democracy of the Philippines 
Republic and the dramatic, forceful person- 
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ality of its president, 48-year-old Ramon 
Magsaysay. 

Here indeed, is a beachhead for freedom 
in an area where freemen are sometimes in- 
clined to despair of ever halting the Com- 
munist thrust. . 

Here, too, is the kind of leader who can 
kindle the masses of Asia into a belief that 
the future belongs to men of dignity and 
compassion and not to the robotlike crea- 
tures of the Kremlin. 


SUREST FRIEND OF UNITED STATES 


By all means and by any standards, Mag- 
saysay is the most exciting personality and 
the surest friend of the United States we 
met on the entire journey. 

He has tremendous problems, especially 
domestic, but he is bringing to their solu- 
tion a dedicated conviction that the prin- 
ciples of freedom are the best agencies 
through which the aspirations of Asia can be 
achieved. 

The emergence of Ngo Dinh Diem as 2 
forthright pro-American leader in South 
Vietnam, an area written off to the Commu- 
nists as recently as a year ago. 

Not only has Diem refuted his detractors— 
who, unfortunately, included several high- 
placed Americans—but he has brought into 
being a state which may ultimately con- 
found the entire Communist position in 
southeast Asia. 


DIEM HEADS GOING CONCERN 


Diem now heads a going concern, frail and 
untested to be sure, but nevertheless one 
firmly planted on the road to democracy. 

South Vietnam is one place where the 
burden of responsibility rests on the Com- 
munists in 1956, because Diem has no inten- 
tion of acceding to the appeasement agree- 
ment reached at Geneva in 1954, under which 
nationwide elections embracing both Com- 
munist and Free Vietnam were scheduled to 
be held. 

The continued influence and determined 
spirit of those hardy old warriors, Chiang 
Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee, on the Ameri- 
can side in the cold war. 

Pakistan’s firm adherence to its SEATO 
and Baghdad commitments despite terrific 
pressure from India and some other coun- 
tries in the West, notably France. 


NO OPEN WAR IN ASIA IN 1956 


Naturally this question most interests 
Americans in their thoughts about Asia: Will 
there be war out there in 1956? 

One of the most surprising conclusions of 
this survey is the opinion that there will be 
no open war in Asia during 1956, despite the 
tense and explosive nature of the questions 
facing that area. 

It seems generally agreed that a formula 
will be found to avoid the direct use of arms 
although underneath the deep-rooted prob- 
lems of Asia will be working toward their 
expression. 

There are two possible incubators of a 
shooting war that might involve the United 
States in the next few months: 

The offshore Chinese islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu; and 

Indochina, where Free Vietnam and Com- 
munist Vietnam confront each other across 
the 17th parallel. 

IKE MUST MAKE DECISION 

As you are probably aware, Quemoy and 
Matsu are Nationalist-held islands a few 
miles off the Chinese mainland. Although 
we are on record to defend the main bastion 
of Formosa in the event of a Chinese Com- 
munist attack the decision as to whether we 
should go to the aid of Quemoy and Matsu 
under these circumstances has been left to 
President Eisenhower alone. 

Chiang has garrisoned these islands with 
his best troops and has sworn to defend them 
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to the last man. In the event of a Red 
assault, a decision of crucial importance 
would thus face President Eisenhower. 

We are no more able to forecast the Pres- 
ident’s choice, of course, than anyone else, 
but we can say this: 

Many influential Americans inethe area 
believe that if we lost Quemoy and Matsu, 
American prestige and power will have suf- 
fered an irreparable blow. One high-ranking 
American in a position to know flatly stated: 

“If we give up there, we might as well 
pull out of all Asia.” 

INDOCHINA CRISIS IN JULY 

There is reason to believe that this is the 
kind of advice being funneled back to Wash- 
ington by American officials on the Asian rim, 
and their advice could be decisive in helping 
Ike make up hs mind. 

The Indochina situation will reach crisis 
proportions in July, when national elections 
were to be called under the Geneva agree- 
ments. 

Diem has bluntly repudiated these accords, 
reached by Red China, England, and France 
without the participation of free Vietnam. 
He asserts that free elections are impossible 
in the Communistic north. 

Will Ho Chi Minh use force to obtain the 
unification of Indochina under Communist 
rule that semed to be guaranteed at Geneva 
in 1954? 

And what will the United States do if the 
Communists attack a country which openly 
asserts it is on our side? 


FORMULA TO AVOID WAR SEEN 


South Vietnam is a “ward” of the SEATO 
powers and it is to be expected that we 
would come to its assistance, but some doubt 
about our reaction lingers in the minds of 
Vietnamese leaders. 

It is believed that some formula will be 
worked out which will avoid a test by arms 
during 1956, and this, of course, will repre- 
sent a victory, however temporary, for the 
free world. 

Let the word get around Asia that one of 
the smaller powers has defied the Commu- 
nists and made it stick, and it could set free 
forces which might eventually develop into 
a major threat to the Communist program. 

In concluding this opening article, I would 
like to stress that reaching conclusions about 
Asia is no easy matter, because of the com- 
plexity of the forces at work within the area. 

VARIOUS COMPLEX PROBLEMS 

There are wheels within wheels, hatreds 
within hatreds, and even enmities within the 
different countries which peril their progress 
for domestic reasons completely separate 
from the issues of communism versus 
freedom. 

For instance, there are the scars left by 
World War II. The hatred, or at best sus- 
picion, that still remains concerning Japan; 
the emotions of the Filipinos, the Chinese, 
the Koreans, and other victims of Japanese 
oppression. 

Then there is the dislike of the Vietnamese 
for the French and the enmity existing be- 
tween Pakistan and India. 

ANIMOSITIES COMPLICATE TASK 


Religious, racial, and cultural differences 
are also a primary cause of dislocation, jeal- 
ousy, and fear in Asia. 

These festering animosities complicate the 
task of policymaking, and they cannot be 
wished away. 

They are very real forces in fashioning the 
destiny of Asia. 

They bind Secretary of State Dulles’ hands 
when he seeks to forge a unified, coherent 
policy for the entire area. ¢ 

In ensuing articles, I will touch on these 
problems country by country. 


April 16 
Let’s Talk Facts About Fibers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article, “Let’s Talk Facts 
About Fibers,” presented as an adver- 
tisement in Newsweek magazine: 


Let’s TaLK Facts ABOUT FIBERS 


Today, with all fibers abundantly avail- 
able, cotton accounts for nearly 70 percent of 
the total domestic demand for textiles—more 
than twice the total of all competing fibers 
combined. Particularly in the period since 
World War II, cotton has registered conspicu- 
ous advances in such*important markets as 
dresses, sport shirts, shorts, and other cloth- 
ing items. 

Why? Certainly the foremost reason is 
simple and indisputable—it is consumer sat- 
isfaction. Objective analysis of 10,000 cus- 
tomer complaints in a typical large depart- 
ment store shows that the number of com- 
plaints reported on cotton, in proportion to 
the total amount of fiber used, is far lower 
than for any other fiber. Rayon and acetate, 
with less than one-third the fiber consump- 
tion of cotton, account for twice as great a 
number of complaints. 

This table lists the percentage of com- 
plaints for which the analysis shows each 
fiber to be responsible, and the percentage 
of the total market for consumer items which 
each fiber supplies. 


Customer complaints 


Percent of 
total fiber 
used in con- 
sumer items 


Percent of 
complaints | 


Cotton 66. 4 
Wool... . ss. 15.1 
Linen ; ol 
Silk .f at 
Rayon : 
a Sea 

All syntheties_.......-- 13.0 


(Labarthe, “Ten ‘Thousand and One Customer 
Complaints,” Textile Research Journal 4, 328.) 

At the International Congress of Man- 
Made Fibers in Paris, a representative of 
the man-made fiber industry, reported on a 
United States survey in which consumers 
were asked their dislikes about various fibers. 
The next table lists the fibers covered in 
the survey, and the percentage of dislikes 
each received. (The percentages add up to 
more than 100, in that some people disliked 
more than one fiber.) 


Dissatisfaction with various materials 
Fiber: Percent 


(America’s Textile Reporter, vol. LXVIII, 
No. 42.) 

In view of the major share of the total 
textile market supplied by cotton, these fig- 
ures are a noteworthy testimonial to the 
consumer satisfaction it gives. Nylon and 
silk received times as much mention of 
dissatisfaction as cotton, wool 6 times, and 
rayon almost 11 times. 
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The cotton industry, through the National 
Cotton Council, maintains close contact with 
apparel and household markets through ex- 
tensive programs of market research, 
Trained investigators have interviewed lit- 
erally thousands of merchandise managers 
and buyers in both large and small cities. 
These retail executives, who obviously rep- 
resent the most authoritative source of such 
information, agree that complaints on cot- 
ton textiles are negligible in rélation to the 
tremendous vélume sold. Complaints relat- 
ing to the fiber itself are virtually nonexist- 
ent. 

Nationwide Federal surveys of consumer 
preferences in apparel and home furnishings 
give further conclusive testimony. The lat- 
est (1955) United States Department of Agri- 
culture survey shows cotton to be the over- 
whelming favorite in most items of clothing. 
In housedresses it is preferred by 94 percent 
of women customers, in sleeveless blouses by 
82 percent, short-sleeved blouses by 50 per- 
cent, summer skirts by 77 percent, shorts by 
89 percent, summer slacks by 73 percent, 
summer street dresses by 48 percent, anklets 
by 73 percent, and aprons by 81 percent. 
Moreover, preferences for cotton were found 
to have increased substantially as compared 
with findings made in a smiliar study con- 
ducted in 1946. 

Let’s look realistically at some of the qual- 
ities which consumers desire in fibers and 
fabrics. Where indicated, and where brevity 
is not violated, authoritative technical 
sources will be cited. These are not cotton 
industry opinion, but scientific facts. They 
are not stretched to prove a point. To- 
day’s consumers have become too discrim- 
inating to be long impressed by claims made 
for promotional effect without regard for 
scientific accuracy. 

STRENGTH ‘ 


Fiber strength is important to custom- 
ers because it is closely related to wear. 
Cotton’s strength is roughly 100,000 pounds 
per square inch, or about the same as steel; 
and it is the only major fiber that actually 
increases in strength when wet. The special 
significance of this latter quality is that ap- 
parel fabrics often are subjected to their 
most severe strains while wet from perspira- 
tion, laundering or rain. 

Wet strength of common fibers 
Wet strength 


Fiber: (percent of dry strength) 
COCO... cnnsecccsicnscceqwcosscas 110-130 
Viscose rayon (regular) -.---.-.- - 85-65 
MOGGERS TAIGE, 6 cn cnnecnvcesocuso - 60-70 
Nylon (regular) ..---..---------- - 8490 
Ci ce tnnanaeeneemeaaiies ---- 84-86 
Dacron........-- seb biaidaiiniddanactarinnnntl va 100 
as. ce pcritibirnsinptnthnkes ace dnietnices - 80-90 


Wet or dry, the strength of seams is of 
primary importance from the customer point 
of view. Seams of garments made from 
smooth-surfaced fibers tend to pull apart 
for the obvious technical reason that the 
yarns slip and slide easily over each other, 
Cotton does not have this weakness, 

LAUNDERABILITY ® 

“Cotton freshness” is no idle advertising 
slogan, for cotton is easily the most launder- 
able of fibers. In service tests performed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
cotton sheets have withstood more than 275 
use-launderings. Government tests also have 
demonstrated that blends of rayon and cot- 
ton are inferior to all-cotton fabrics in both 
wear and appearance after laundering. 

Cotton fabrics can withstand high temper- 
atures, vigorous agitation in washing ma- 
chines, and strong alkaline detergents, 
though some special finishes require milder 
treatment. Cotton is less likely to retain oily 


soil, and particularly odors, than are man- 
made fibers. 
SHRINK AND STRETCH STABILITY 
Every consumer wants a.garment that will 
hold its size and shape. Woven cotton fab- 
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rics are the only ones which can be stabilized 
mechanically so that they will shrink less 
than 1 percent. Or they may be stabilized 
with resins which react with the cellulose 
and become part of the fabric. 

Cotton is naturally resistant to stretching. 
In contrast, garments of manufactured cellu- 
lose fiber have been known to stretch out of 
size and shape as the result of simply hang- 
ing in a closet. 

COMFORT 


The comfort of cotton clothing is so out- 
standing that it has long been universally 
acknowledged as one of the fiber’s major vir- 
tues. No other fiber feels so good, or is more 
certain not to irritate, in contact with the 
skin. One primary scientific reason is cot- 
ton’s high absorbency. It readily transmits 
moisture away from the body, a characteristic 
important not only in apparel, but also in 
bed clothing and upholstery. Nonabsorbent 
fibers, such as nylon, orlon, and dacron, are 
deficient in this vital function. Their lack 
of moisture transmission, coupled with a 
smoothness that causes the fabric to lie flat 
on the skin, makes hydrophobic fabrics hot 
and sticky in warm weather, cold and 
clammy in cold weather, and uncomfortable 
in both. 

COOLNESS 


For coolness, garments should be porous, 
yet strong enough to withstand active wear. 
Because of its strength, and because its fab- 
rics can be made highly permeable to air and 
moisture, cotton is a natural for hot weather 
garments. Its ability to absorb perspiration 
without weakening, and to release it rapidly 
to the atmosphere, makes it particularly cool 
and comfortable. Since cotton yarns do not 
slip and slide, they can be woven into open 
constructions which maintain their stability. 


FREEDOM FROM STATIC 


A major factor in the satisfactory perform- 
ance of textiles is freedom from static. 
Probably everyone has been a victim of the 
unpleasant shock created by sliding across 
automobile seat covers made of plastics or 
nylon. 

Suits, socks, and dresses which develop 
static charges have an undesirable tendency 
to pick up lint. Because of this tendency, 
such clothing may return from the dry 
cleaner looking little better than when it was 
sent. Static may also cause ‘garments to 
cling to the wearer uncomfortably. 

The following table gives the order of 
electrostatic susceptibility against synthetic 
rubber, and indicates which fibers build the 
greatest electrostatic charges: 


Volts 
COTOR . 2. coco eee cnn nin sennccensness 50 
WED CTs oie oe ott ae en mate - 100 
erin aa le bacon alist Si ameceesienne ch caar lant Saeed - 350 
BEOURS SOFC. aoe ee sencculcae - 550 
RE isis tai deditirtndets Gecticiak born ieesrinchinininged ees - 850 
EO Sas reties obec euenidsgns setae 900 
SN AUG bk tun eamidnliaine asm ihe 
icine kab aeblis akin ns ine tate 1,050 


(Lehmicke, Static and Textile Processes, 
American Dyestuff Reporter 38, 853.) 


CRISPNESS AND SOFTNESS 


The cotton fiber occupies an intermediate 
position on the softness scale. By suitable 
construction, fabrics can be made either 
crisp or soft. 

Crispness may be intensified by various 
treatments, the most familiar being the ap- 
plication of starch after laundering. Dur- 
able crispness may be achieved by parch- 
mentizing with strong sulfuric acid, and by 
other chemical processes well known to the 
trade. 

At the other end of the scale from crisp- 
ness is the quality of soft drape. Cotton 
fabrics of excellent draping quality can be 
made by proper selection of construction, 
and by various finishing techniques. Again, 
the untreated cotton fiber occupies an inter- 
mediate position, subject to modification as 
the fabricator may specify. 
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WRINKLE RESISTANCE 


Wrinkle resistance is the result of several 
different factors, some relating to the con- 
struction of the fabric, others to the inher- 
ent properties of the fiber. The crease re- 
sistance of eotton, while not normally equal 
to that of some of the other fibers, has been 
improved steadily in the past decade, and 
this improvement is continuing. Crease 
resistance treatments combined with larger 
yarn sizes and more loosely woven fabric 
constructions, are now being used in entirely 
new and attractive types of fabrics, particu- 
larly tweeds and winter cottons. 


WEAR RESISTANCE 


Cotton rates very high in resistance to 
wear in actual service. Probably the most 
extensive service tests on record are those 
conducted by the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army. While wearing garments made from 
various fibers, soldiers crawled on the 
ground, climbed trees and walls, passed 
through brush barricades, and squeezed 
along narrow passageways between brick 
surfaces. The outstanding performance of 
cotton garments in these tests was a major 
factor in their adoption as the standard 
outer clothing used by the military in the 
field. 

HEAT RESISTANCE 


Heat resistance embraces resistance to 
melting, to changes in dimension, and to 
discoloration. There is no danger of melt- 
ing cotton fabrics by using too hot an 
iron, dropping cigarette embers, or similiar 
failures to exercise proper care. Cotton re- 
tains its dimensions at ironing temperatures 
other fibres cannot stand. 


COLOR FASTNESS 


Cotton is especially adaptable to vat dyes, 
which are the most serviceable known today. 
Government-conducted studies of 1,000 ap- 
parel fabrics over a 7-year period, includ- 
ing women’s and children’s garments of wool, 
silk, viscose, acetate, and cotton, showed 
cotton to have the best all-around color 
fastness of all the fabrics tested. It had 
the best resistance to fading from launder- 
ing, dry cleaning, and light, and was par- 
ticularly superior in resistance to fading 
from perspiration. 


RESISTANCE TO SOILING 


While accurate scientific evaluation of the 
soiling tendencies of fabrics is difficult, the 
evidence points to the conclusion that cot- 
ton soils no more easily than other fibers. 
It is commonly recognized, of course, that 
cotton has much less tendency than hydro- 
phobic fibers to pick up and hold oily dis- 
colorations caused by contact with the skin. 

The winning research paper in a contest 
conducted by the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists offers as a 
conclusion, “For the particular fabrics stud- 
ied (cotton, rayon, dacron, nylon, acetate), 
cotton appears to soil less readily than nylon 
or dacron, while rayon and acetate are in- 
termediate.”’ 


WEATHER PROTECTION 


Recognition of tightly woven cotton 
fabrics as a weather shield is underscored 
in the following statement by a key Army 
Official (S. J. Kennedy in American Dyestuff 
Reporter 34, 511): “The abandonment of 
wool in outer garments of Army combat 
clothing has been one of the most important 
changes in military textiles during the war. 
Phe fact that an overcoat itself weighs 
7 pounds, and gains an additional 7 pounds 
when it becomes wet, was one factor con- 
tributing to this change. More important, 
however, was the fact that lighter weight 
cotton textiles showed themselves to be far 
superior in wind and water resistance in all 
controlled laboratory and field tests as well 
as in actual combat.” ~ 


LUSTER 


Cotton fabrics can be manufactured with 
almost any desired degree of luster, de- 
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pending upon the variety of cotton, type 
of yarn, fabric construction, and kind of 
finish. The normally subdued luster of 
eotton is usually preferred, yet where high 
luster is desired, it can be achieved without 
difficulty. 

VERSATILITY 

Any objective evaluation leads incescapa- 
bly to the conclusion that no other fiber can 
approach cotton in adaptability to many and 
varied uses. From exquisite web-like sheers 
to heavy industrial belting, from elegant eve- 
ning wear to rivet-reinforced overalls, the 
cotton fiber demonstrates almost unbeliev- 
able versatility. 

To increase its natural versatility still fur- 
ther, cotton responds to science as fully as 
do the chemical fibers. Moreover, it has the 
advantage of responding to a field of science 
not applicable to man-made fibers, notably, 
the science of genetics. 

In applying to cotton such scientific disci- 
plines as chemistry and physics, the research 
worker starts with a basically superior raw 
material. Technical achievements thus far 
attained are proof positive that cotton is 
as truly at home in the laboratory as on the 
farm. 

In no small measure, cotton’s strong mar- 
ket position results from its inherent fiber 
structure. This submicroscopic, marvelously 
intricate structure of cotton cannot now be 
duplicated in the laboratory, and it seems 
quite unlikely that it will be in the foresee- 
able future. Herein lies much of the secret 
of cotton’s launderabilify, high fiber 
strength, toughness, and general durability. 

Herein also lies much of the secret of why 
cotton is far more popular than any other 
fiber, both with those who buy textile prod- 
ucts and with those who sell them, 





Trumanism Years Recalled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp and include extraneous matters, I 
wish to insert an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of Friday, 
April 13, 1956, together with an article 
by David Lawrence appearing in the 
same issue of that paper. 

It is extremely unfortunate that a 
former President of the United States 
should so insult the intelligence of our 
people as was the case in the speech by 
Harry S. Truman on his recent Iowa tour. 

The editorial and article follow: 

Road TO VICTORY 

Former President Truman has told an au- 
dience in Iowa that the Democrats are on 
the road to victory again today just as they 
were in 1948, and for the same reasons. 

If this is true, the former President has 
little reason to be proud of the road he is 
traveling. His speech was a typical perform- 
ance—a mishmash of distorted facts and 
half-truths. Still, in its way, it was shrewdly 
calculated to have its desired effect. 

To listen to Mr. Truman is to wonder how 
the farmers have escaped the concentration 
camps at the hands of this administration. 
One would think that the President and 
Secretary Benson have but a single thought 
in mind—to grind the last farmer into the 
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dirt. Referring to the farm bill, if it can 
be dignified by that name, Mr. Truman de- 
clared: “I don’t know what Ike is going to 
do with that bill. He.would like to veto it, 
of course, because it is directly contrary to 
his philosophy of reducing farm prices. 
However, this is an election year, and he may 
well decide that it’s the better part of valor 
to sign the bill in an effort to get reelected.” 

This is politics as Mr. Truman plays the 
game. If the President vetoes this bill, that 
will prove he wants to reduce farm prices. 
If he signs it, that will prove he is just 
another politician trying to get himself re- 
elected. The former President does not,con- 
cede so much as the possibility that his suc- 
cessor might act from a conviction as to what 
is best for the farmers and for the country. 
As Mr. Truman states the case, the President 
is damned if he signs ard damned if he ve- 
toes. 

What Mr. Eisenhower will finally decide to 
do is any one’s guess. That the political 
pressure on him is great is best evidenced by 
the fact that 48 Republicans in the House 
and 15 in the Senate deserted him on the 
final votes. The President may decide to 
swallow his distaste for some of the bill’s pro- 
visions and sign it after all. Or he may 
decide that the bill, on balance, is so bad 
that he will have to take the political risk of 
vetoing it. 

If he decides to take the later course, he 
can point to some Democratic support for 
his views. For example, Senator HoL.anp of 
Florida told his colleagues during Wednes- 
day’s debate that the bill, as it came back 
from conference, was a “vastly worse bill” 
than when it first passed the Senate. The 
l-year extension of fixed 90 percent price 
supports on basic crops, he said, makes it 
obvious that we are “playing politics with 
this vital economic question of the prosper- 
ity of the farming population.” All that this 
bill will do, he added, will be to “enhance 
surpluses (now amounting to $9 billion), fill 
up more warehouses and more ships, and 
cause them to overhang the market with 
even greater harm than results from the sur- 
pluses which now hang over it. After all, we 
know that the crux of the entire situation is 
the immense surplus which hangs over our 
heads and destroys markets.” 

In short, this is a bad bill. Its desirable 
features are overbalanced by the injury it 
promises to do to the farming population. 
But it is easy to picture it as a panacea for 
farm ills and to accuse those who oppose it 
of wanting to drive down farm prices and 
destroy the farmers. It will not be easy, in 
an election year, for the President to with- 
stand the pressure from those who have no 
scruples about traveling this “road to vic- 
tory.” 





TRUMANISM YEARS RECALLED—SINCERITY OF 
EISENHOWER Is SEEN AS OUTWEIGHING “GIVE 
"Em HELL” TECHNIQUE 


(By David Lawrence) 


Eleven years ago to this day Harry S. Tru- 
man was starting his career in the White 
House. He was a humble man, awed by the 
responsibilities of Kis office. He reached a 
high degree of popularity because he seemed 
to be interested in the public welfare rather 
than in politics. 

But ambition soon seized him, and he be- 
gan to listen to and accept as gospel what 
politicians and organization bosses told, him. 
He dispensed favors to his cronies and made 
@ sorry record in allowing important officials 
in. the Internal Revenue Service, which col- 
lects the Nation’s taxes, to go unpunished for 
their misdeeds. 

Out of this and other errors came the 1952 
campaign cry of the “mess in Washington.” 
One of the biggest complaints was about the 
corruption in the different departments of 
Government where favors were given to spe- 
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cial interests—even to the point of quashing 
prosecutions. 

‘Today, Mr. Truman is trying to come back. 
He has taken to the stump, assuming that 
the American people have forgotten why they 
voted so overwhelmingly against his admin- 
istration in November 1952. For while Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was popular, he never would 
have won the election if the people had not 
been deeply dissatisfied with the incumbent 
administration, It was a negative verdict— 
against the party in power. ‘The country 
knew little about what the Republican poli- 
cies would be, and cared less. 

For 3 years, the Democrats have had a 
chance to divert the attention of the public 
from the mistakes of the past but now Mr. 
Truman, fortunately for the Republican 
strategists, is out making speeches stirring 
up memories of “Trumanism” and all that it 
connotes. Thus, the former President, in his 
latest speech, proudly boasts: 

“I know what I am talking about. I had 
to fire some pretty important people while I 
was President.” 

Who were those “important people”? Cer- 
tainly, Henry Wallace was one of them and 
the whole truth about that episode wasn’t 
revealed at that time. Mr. Truman claimed 
he hadn’t approved a speech by Mr. Wallace 
delivered in New York at Madison Square 
Garden. But Mr. Wallace now testifies that 
Mr. Truman heard the speech read to him 
paragraph by paragraph and did approve. 

Another important person fired was Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. Here was a man who 
had served his country brilliantly in World 
War II and was making a wonderful record in 
handling the postwar problems in Japan. 
This was apart from the matters in contro- 
versy in Korea. Yet such a distinguished 
servant of the people was fired without so 
much as the courtesy of an advance notifica- 
tion. General MacArthur found out about 
his dismissal from a radio announcement. 

* Nor was General MacArthur given a hear- 
ing. If even a minor Federal employee is 
accused of anything, he has a chance to learn 
the nature of the charges, so he or his attor- 
ney can have an opportunity to answer them. 
The so-called liberals of today make quite 
a point of this right. The other day the 
Supreme Court held that a teacher couldn’t 
be fired summarily just for pleading the fifth 
amendment and had to be given a hearing. 
If General MacArthur was guilty of insub- 
ordination, he was entitled to a court-martial 
proceeding. . 

But the fact is that Mr. Truman was de- 
fiant of all rules of government as well as 
courtesy. He believed in one-man govern- 
ment. Early in 1952 he ordered the entire 
steel industry seized, although there was not 
a single statute permitting it. The Supreme 
Court later denounced the action as a viola- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Mr. Truman in boasting in his h 
about how he fired magenta people wae od 
vising Mr. Eisenhower to fire Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. But the difference is 
that President Eisenhower recognizes sin- 
cerity and honesty and doesn’t feel that Mr. 
Benson should be fired for his policies unless 
they are proved wrong. The White House is 
supporting the Benson policies. 

More speeches by Mr. Truman will be help- 
ful to the Republicans, because they will 
awaken memories of what the Truman ad- 
ministration stood for. The President’s 
press secretary, James Hagerty, s for 
Mr. Eisenhower, commented: a dot thes 
that Mr. Truman by his own standards can 
recognize accomplishment when he sees it.” 

There was a time when Mr. Truman was 
humble, but today he believes in “give ‘em 
hell” speeches. He misjudges the intelligence 
of the electorate if he thinks such a tech- 
nique will be effective for the Democrats 
against Dwight Eisenhower, whose sincerity 
and honesty have so favorably impressed the 
American people, 


1956 
Model Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG © 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
students of the social studies classes of 
the Genesee County high schools last 
month conducted a model congress at 
the Le Roy High School. Organized like 
the Congress of the United States, the 
committees of the model congress 
analyzed some 90 bills, of which 9 
reached the floor and were acted upon 
in the plenary session. 

Preceding the committee meetings, 
there was an invocation by the Rev. Her- 
bert Cory; a welcome by Dr. Donald 
Horr, superintendent of the Le Roy Cen- 
tral Schools; a general orientation talk 
by Mr. Eugene Webster; and an address 
by our former colleague in this House, 
former Representative Donald O’Toole, 
of New York. Miss Mary Lou Smith 
acted as chairman of the plenary session. 

This was the second annual model 
congress sponsored by the Robert Morris 
Social Studies Council, and it was an out- 
standing success from the standpoint of 
educational value and student interest. 

I regret that the pressure of work here 
made it impossible for me to attend the 
congress in Le Roy, but it is a pleasure to 
call this commendable undertaking to 
the attention of my colleagues here in 
the House. It is a splendid example of 
valuable and imaginative training in the 
Tesponsibilities of self-government, and 
the students and faculty who cooperated 
to make it a success deserve the warmest 
applause. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp the text 
of the bills that were acted upon by the 
plenary session of the Congress, together 
with the names of the sponsors and the 
action taken on these measures. 

Resolved, That a copy of the agenda of this 
plenary session of the model Congress held 
at LeRoy, N. Y., March 9, 1956, be sent to 
United States Congressman Haro.p C. OsTer- 
TaG for the purpose of making it a part of 
the public record. 

The titles of bills passed by this congress 
shall be included in this document. 

Offered by Larry Richenburg, Elba, N. Y. 


—_— 


Bri. No. 1 


(LeRoy Central School; JoAnn Mangafrida, 
Virginia Peterson) 
A bill to allow private industry to build a 
hydroelectric plant at Niagara Falls 
Be it enacted, That private industry be 
given the right ts build a hydroelectric 
plant at Niagara Faiis, this plant to be sub- 
ject to Federal regulation in matters per- 
taining to rates, issuance of bonds, and the 
table of the organization. 
Yes, 50; no, 30. 
Bn No. 2 
(Elba Central School; Ronald Dziuba, 
Charles Zambito) 

A bill to restore parity at 90 percent on 
basic commodities and provide for a soil 
bank program. 

Be it enacted, That— 
(a) The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 
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‘The level of support to cooperators shall 
be 90 percent of the parity price for the 
1956, 1957 and 1958 crops of any basis agri- 
cutural commodity with respect to which 
producers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to formulate and establish a soil- 
bank program on crops of wheat, cotton, 
corn, and rice, under which producers shall 
be compensated for reducing their acreages 
of the commodity below their farm acreage 
allotments established under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

To be eligible for such compensation the 
producer (1) shall reduce this acreage of the 
commodity below his farm acreage allotment 
within such limits as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may prescribe, (2) shall specifically 
designate the acreage so withdrawn from the 
production of such commodity, and (3) 
shall not harvest any crop from, or graze, the 
reserve acreage unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that it would be in the national inter- 
est to permit grazing and gives consent 
thereto. 

(c) Producers shall be compensated for 
participating in the acreage reserve program 
through the issuance of negotiable certifi- 
cates which the Commodity Creait Corpora- 
ticn shall redeem in the commodity or in 
cash in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

(ad) The Secretary may terminate any con- 
tract with a producer if the Secretary deter- 
mines that such termination would be in the 
public interest. 

(e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall pre- 
scribe such regulations as he determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

Disapproved. 


Bru No. 3 


(New York State School for the Blind, Ken- 
neth Cross) 


A bill for the provision of economic aid to 
South America 

Be it enacted, That the Treasurer of the 
United States be instructed to appropriate 
$2 billion, to be allocated at the rate of $200 
million per year for 10 years, for the purpose 
of improving economic conditions of South 
American countries friendly to the Western 
powers. 

Secrion 1. The expenditures made under 
this bill shall be supervised by a three-man 
committee to be appointed by the President. 

Sec.2. Not less than one-eighth of the 
money allocated to each country shall be 
utilized for the improvement of sanitation. 

Sec.3. Not less than one-third of the 
money contributed herein shall be expended 
for the improvement and development of 
industry. 

Sec. 4. Within the next 5 years, the Gor- 
ernment of the United States shall allocate 
to these countries a total of not less than 
$500 million worth of contracts for goods 
from factories thus built and improved. 

Sec. 5. Any act by a country receiving aid 
from the terms of this bill which indicates 
communistic sympathiéS, as decided by the 
appointed commissioner and ambassador of 
that nation, shall render the provisions of 
this bill void, insofar as relates to that 
country. 

Approved. 


Britt No. 5 


(Oakfield-Alabama Central School; Robert 
Harding Lee Breckenridge) 

A bill to make life imprisonment and the 
death penalty mandatory to all persons 
convicted of selling narcotics 
Be it enacted, That life imprisonment be 

mandatory for all persons over 21 convicted 

of selling narcotics to citizens 21 years of 
age and older and the death penalty be made 
mandatory for all persons over 21 years of 
age convicted of selling narcotics to citizens 
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under 21 years of age. This law shall be put 
in effect in all of the United States of 
America. 

Yes, 50; no, 37; abstention, 7. 





BILL No. 7 


(Alexander Central School; John Pautler, 
Steven Wiktorski, Jr.) 


A bill to restrict interstate traffic 


Be it enacted, That all commercial trucks 
be prohibited the right to drive all Sundays. 
The time prohibited shall be from 6 o’clock 
a. m. to 10 p. m. on Sunday. All trucks 
possessing a special license shall be permit- 
ted to drive all day Sunday and all week. 

Disapproved. 





BILL No. 8 
(Batavia High School, Nancy Kibler) 


A bill to decrease the amount of Government 
aid to veterans 

Be it enacted, That the Federal Govern- 
ment confine the practice of free medical 
treatment for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities to 3 years after a veteran’s discharge 
from the Armed Forces. 

Disapproved. 





BILL No. 9 


(Le Roy Central School; Allen Cohen, 
Phoebe Call) 


A bill to establish an armed space station 


Whereas an armed space station would be 
the ultimate weapon in deterring aggres- 
sion; and 

Whereas the United States has the tech- 
nical knowledge to achieve this: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That a commission of top Army, 
Navy, and Air Force scientists, together with 
civilian experts, be set up to organize a pro- 
gram to build a manned (or remotely con- 
trolled) space satellite capable of firing 
guided missiles with nuclear or thermo- 
nuclear warheads anywhere on earth; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this commission (sug- 
gested name, Ultimate Security Commis- 
sion) ascertain the amount of money per 
annum needed to build such a station by 
January 1, 1965, or prior to, depending upon 
intelligence and espionage reports regarding 
the success of the Soviet Union or other 
hostile countries in building such a station; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That these required moneys 
would come from, or be a supplement to, 
armed services appropriations, as to be de- 
termined by the national economy or other 
economical factors; and be it further 

Resolved, That although the primary ob- 
jective of this bill is stated in section I, if 
this project meets the requirements of sec- 
tions I and II, any other scientific instru- 
ments, measuring devices, or similar things 
may be placed on the space station to fur- 
ther scientific development. 

Approved. 





The Soviet Formula for Central America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
written by my friend, Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, associate editor of World 
Affairs, and a member of the United 
States Special Diplomatic Mission at the 
inauguration of Brazilian President Jus- 
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celino Kubitschek early this year. The 
article is entitled “The Soviet Formula 
for Central America,” and describes, in 
vivid detail, the deceit which was prac- 
tised by Soviet sympathizers and Soviet 
agents in Guatemala. The same tech- 
niques of deceit and camouflage can be 
utilized by local dupes and traitors in 
other American republics. This article 
by Dr. Thorning is featured in the spring 
issue of World Affairs, a widely respected 
and nationally read magazine, which is 
published in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Tue SovieT FORMULA FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 


(By Joseph F. Thorning) 


How was it possible for Soviet sympa- 
thizers in Guatemala, throughout 10 years, 
to deceive large sections of the local popula- 
tion and to keep a majority of United, States 
intellectuals in the dark about what was 
happening in Central America? Was the 
establishment of “the first beachhead of the 
Soviet Union in the Western Hemisphere” 
a matter of accident, or of design? Were 
those who participated in this movement 
unaware of what they were doing, or were 
they subject to the discipline of the Krem- 
lin? Who were the North American 
journalists, radio commentators, and uni- 
versity professors naive enough not to 
understand the true nature of maneuvers 
which, on other continents, led to the crea- 
tion of Soviet Czechoslovakia and of Soviet 
China? It is in the answers to these ques- 
tions that one may seek the “Soviet formula” 
for the conquest of all the republics of 
Central America. 

Recently, in a masterly address at Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., Ambassador José 
Luis Cruz Salazar of Guatemala gave a clear 
reply to the initial question proposed in this 
article. “Most of the Soviet agents and 
sympathizers in Guartemala,” this leader 
of the Liberation cause related, “sailed under 
the false colors of liberals, or Marxian So- 
cialists; the real Communists either re- 
mained in the background, or maintained 
the disguise of ‘agrarian reformers.’” ‘The 
truth was, as Col. Cruz Salazar added, that 
“men and women, some of them trained in 
Prague or Moscow, actively recruited young 
Guatemalan intellectuals and workers, or- 
ganizing them into cells and giving them 
systematic indoctrination in Marxist prin- 
ciples and tactics.” The prize example of 
this type of deceit was the description which 
Prof. Juan José Arévalo gave of himself as 
“a mystical Socialist.” Dr. Arévalo, who 
paved the way for the well-night total domi- 
nation of Guatemala by Kremlin agents, al- 
ways spurned the title of “Communist.” 


Nevertheless, it was during the Arévalo re- 
gime (1945-51) that the notorious Mexican 
labor agitator (himself a product of Moscow 
indoctrination), Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, arrived in Guatemala City in order to 
supervise the organization of labor unions. 
Lombardo Toledano’s subaltern for this task 
was a youthful Marxist named Victor Manuel 
Gutiérrez. The latter’s comrade-in-arms in 
the labor movement was another local 
traitor, Carlos Manual Pellecer. The direct 
tie-in of these Guatemalan labor organizers 
and the Kremlin did not become apparent 
until the close of the Arévalo government: in 
1951 when Luis Saillant, of France, boss of 
the so-called World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU) came to Guatemala, Shortly 
after Saillant’s arrival in Central America, 
lines of affiliation were established which 
subordinated the Guatemalan labor group 
both to Lombardo Toledano’s “Latin Ameri- 
can Workers’ Confederation” (CTAL) as well 
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as to the parent body (the WFTU). The 
chain of command was complete. By the 
time Arévalo left office, Soviet manipulation 
and control of the rank-and-file of Guate- 
malan plantation and industrial laborers 
were realities with which any local political 
figures had to reckon, And it must be noted 
that, although Professor Juan José Arévalo 
never was candid enough to claim that he 
carried a card, estabiishing his position in 
the Soviet hierarchy, he was an indispensable 
“front” for the Kremlin-dominated clique 
which took over Guatemala in 1951. 

In the meantime, a brutal murder rounded 
out the success of “Operation Deception.” 
Throughout the Arévalo administration, the 
local dupes and traitors were apphehensive 
about the national popularity enjoyed by 
Col. Francisco Javier Arana, the Guatemalan 
Army Chief of Staff. This officer, an ardent 
champion of freedom against the Marxist 
elements in his country, was a candidate for 
the presidency. Although history cannot be 
written in terms of “what-might-have-been,” 
it is fair to assert that Colonel Arana was the 
only serious obstacle to the candidacy of 
the leftwing candidate, backed by Soviet 
agents and Soviet sympathizers, Col. Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman. The Soviet clique did not 
see fit to run the risk of a setback in free 
elections. In secret conclaves in Guatemala 
City, they recalled the amazingly simple 
direct action which had liquidated Eduard 
Benes and Jan Masaryk in what is today 
Sovietized Czechoslovakia. Colonel Arana 
was summoned to a meeting outside 
the capital. At a narrow bridge, where his 
car was exposed to a barrage of machinegun 
fire, the best hope of the moderate elements 
of Guatemala was ambushed and killed. As 
a result of this assassination, Col. Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman (now a refugee in Soviet 
Czechoslovakia) took office as the Constitu- 
tional President of Guatemala in 1951. 

At this point, it is important to observe 
that, although many American newspaper- 
men failed to emphasize the significance of 
the Arana killing, there were some good re- 
porters, such as Edward Tomlinson, Jules 
Dubois and Clark Galloway, who stayed on 
top of the story and reported the facts. 
Journalists of the slick magazine set, how- 
ever, failed to interpret the Central Ameri- 
can scene to their huge North American 
public. A similar unawareness of history 
was evidenced among a number of State De- 
partment officials in Washington. One of 
these innocents was quoted, at the time 
of the 10th Pan American Conference in 
Caracas (March, 1954) as follows: “Those 
politicos in Guatemala aren’t real Reds. 
They’re either cynical thieves or half-baked 
theorists.” Indeed, when I myself tried to 
alert one of the most responsible authorities 
in our capital to the progressively serious 
Soviet infiltration into Central America, I 
was advised that both Arévalo and Arbenz 
were “friendly to the United States of Amer- 
ica.” The next day, after this exchange of 
views in the State Department, I read in the 
New York Times that the leftist regime in 
Guatemala had sanctioned the reopening of 
the School of Marxist Studies in the capital 
of that nation. 

It is sad to relate that the most horrible 
mutilations and tortures backed up the les- 
son of the Arana assassination. A few of the 
details of this butchery were revealed by 
Keith Monroe in an article in Harper’s mag- 
azine (July 1955). His report, in part, reads 
as follows: 

“Some men’s tongues had been pulled up 
by the roots and left dangling from their 
mouths. Other men got treatment I had 
never heard of before, nor imagined. I will 
not describe it.” 

Eyewitness descriptions are available, it 
may be added. The techniques, familiar 
enough in Soviet Budapest, Warsaw, Belgrade, 
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Bucharest, and Peking, had been transplant- 
ed “to America; intense artificial light, day 
and night, focused upon the eyeballs of the 
victims; incessant tapping of scalpels upon 
the fingernails of those imprisoned without 
warrant or due process of law; and electric 
shock assaults upon the most sensitive or- 
gans of the human body. These tortures 
were applied, indiscriminately, to men or 
women. These were the devices utilized by 
mystical Socialists and Marxist philosophers 
in order to inflict Soviet slavery upon the 
freedom-loving citizens of Guatemala. Out- 
wardly, the butchers and torturers acted like 
ordinary human beings: they showed their 
faces wreathed in smiles dedicating rural 
schools; they posed in front of child welfare 
clinics kissing babies; they provided picnics 
in the countryside with free drinks, tasty 
sandwiches, music, and dancing. In the ab- 
sence of a Red army, as Ambassador Cruz 
Salazar has pointed out, the local dupes and 
traitors were obliged to rely upon guile, 
conspiracy, demagoguery, and subversion. 
Their standard practice, politically, was a 
clever mixture of the methods of Tammany 
Hall and bigtime racketeers. Soviet gau- 
leiters, everywhere, know when to enact the 
role of smalltown bully boys and when to 
go into their act as good-time, vodka-drink- 
ing, roistering clowns. 

This does not mean that the agents of the 
Kremlin did not know how to exploit genuine 
local grievances. In Guatemala the stage 
had been set for agitation by the long mili- 
tary dictatorship and vicious suppression tac- 
tics of the Jorge Ubico gang. Many of the 
coffee barons of the Republic failed to read 
the handwriting on the wall—either a rea- 
sonable, fair distribution of the national rev- 
enue was in order or the field would be open 
to Soviet revolution. Abuses in the old order 
of things furnished the basis of the success 
which Leonardo Castillo Flores, another 
Moscow trainee, had in forming the Rural 
Confederation of Guatemala. If the arms of 
the freighter Aljhem dispatched from Soviet 
Poland had ever reached the hands of Cas- 
tillo Flores’ farm militia, all the sacrifices 
and heroic leadership of Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas, the liberator of Guatemala, might 
well have been in vain. Large sectors of the 
coffee and fruit workers would have been 
willing to fight for the apparent advantages 
that had been granted to them by the leftist 
regime. Righteous indignation about past 
exploitation also sparked the lightninglike 
progress which Soviet sympathizers had made 
in the whole educational system, from the 
elementary level to that of the so-called 
Democratic University Front in Guatemala’s 
topflight institution of learning, San Carlos 
University. The glitter of the land distribu- 
tion program also helped to mesmerize many 
foreign correspondents. Journalists, who 
would have been the first to identify and 
expose a Nazi-inspired reform movement in 
the American Republics, became. as spell- 
bound as some of the local dupes when they 
were shown throngs of happy villages taking 
over the estates of corporations or wealthy 
landowners. 

Soviet collectivism, even today after the 
loss of millions of innocent people behind the 
Iron Curtain, has not been explained and 
elucidated as a system quite as inhuman and 
obscene as the Hitler terror. As long as 
Soviet sympathizers can ring the changes on 
the word “democracy” quite apart from its 
content, they may continue to dupe citizens 
of the free world as easily and as effectively 
as they did in Guatemala. Until peace advo- 
cates everywhere understand the nature, the 
techniques, and the record of Soviet colonial- 
ism in Guatemala, they will be exposed to 
the danger of Marxist collectivism on a 
world scale, 
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North Dakota Mother of Year Honors Go 
To Friend of Indians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I present the 
following’ article from the Valley City, 
N. Dak., Times Record of March 27, 1956. 
The brief account of Mrs. Case just be- 
gins to relate the many services she 
has rendered and. the work she did for 
so Many years among the Indians of 
North Dakota. She has truly earned the 
honors that have come to her. 

The article follows: 

NortH Daxora MorHer-or-YeAR Honors Go 
To Farenp or INDIANS 


Mrs. Eva Case, 60, who spent 34 years as a 
schoolteacher and in missionary work among 
the Indians on Fort Berthold Reservation, 
has been named the North Dakota Mother of 
the Year. 

Announcement of her selection was made 
today by Miss Vera Bollinger, Valley City, 
State chairman of the American Mothers 
Committee of the Golden Rule Foundation. 

Mrs. Case is the wife of Rev. H. W. Case, 
director of Community Relations Ministry in 
North Dakota. The couple now reside in 
Bismarck. 

Mrs. Case raised 5 children, 3 her own, a 
nephew, and a young woman of Indian des- 
cent, all of whom are living, and has more 
than fulfilled the qualifications for the 
American Mother—that she be a successful 
mother, as evidenced by the character and 
achievements for her individual children; 
that she be an active member of a religious 
body; that she embody those traits highly 
regarded in mothers: courage, cheerfulness, 
patience, affection, kindness, understanding, 
and a homemaking ability; that she exem- 
plify in her life and conduct the precepts of 
the Golden Rule; that she have a sense of 
responsibility in civic affairs and that she 
be active in service for public benefit, and 
finally, that she be qualified to represent the 
mothers of America in all responsibilities at- 
tached to her role as the National Mother. 

The five children brought to maturity in 
her home exemplify Mrs. Case’s worthiness as 
State Mother of the Year. Harold W. Case 
is in Government service with the Bureau of 
Reclamation; Helen (Mrs. Helen Charles) 
lives with her family in Boulder, Colo., where’ 
her husband is in public service; Lois (Mrs. 
Charles Pratt) lives with her family in Fort 
Collins, Colo., where her husband is in busi- 
ness; Vincent D. Case in an architect in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Dawnena Anderson (Mrs. 
Howell) now makes her home in the State of 
Oklahoma where her husband is in Govern- 
ment service. 

As children the five had their grade-school 
education at the Elbowoods Grade School, 
however, no high school being available to 
them in that vicinity, further education work 
was taken elsewhere by each. 

Mrs. Case was born at Lincolndale, West- 
chester County, New York State, and received 
her formal education at the Oneonta, New 
York State Teachers College, and the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. She spent the major part 
of her married life working with her hus- 
band, who is now director in the Community 
Relations Ministry of North Dakota, in behalf 
of the Indian citizens of the State. 

“Mrs. Eva Case has through the years con- 
tributed much of her time and interest to 
education through classroom instruction and 
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participation in community educational ac- 
tivities. 

“As a classroom teacher, Mrs. Case is an ex- 
perienced and efficient worker who com- 
mands the respect of students and teachers 
alike. Her interest and concern for every 
child under her guidance, and the personal 
followup of encouragement and assistance 
where needed, has many times rewarded her 
effort through the successful ventures of 
former students wherever they now reside. 
Much of this success can without doubt be 
attributed to inspiration and courage in- 
stilled through the personality of Mrs. Case,” 
says Education Specialist Richard B. Wash- 
ington, now of Rosebud, S. Dak., and a for- 
mer associate of Mrs. Case. 

Although busy with the responsibilities of 
a mother and missionary, Mrs. Case has al- 
ways been extremely active in all forms of 
community work as well as statewide and 
nationwide work on Christian Indian affairs. 
According to another of Mrs. Case’s asso- 
ciliates, Ben Reifel, Area Director of Indian 
Affairs, ““Mrs. Case was truly a mother of 
nearly all the Indian people of that (Fort 
Berthold) reservation. Her home was al- 
ways open 24 hours a day to the people of 
the reservation. No problem or trouble was 
too small or too great for Mrs. Case. She 
gave considerable encouraging and help- 
ful assistance in all instances. I know of 
no one more deeply concerned for the wel- 
fare of the nearly 3,000 Indians among the 
Gros Ventre, Arikara, and Mandan Tribes.” 

A member of the Congregational Church, 
she has spent some 34 years as a coworker 
missionary with her husband on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, where she has aptly 
demonstrated a spiritual influence over her 
family and community. She is a member of 
a number of organizations among which are 
the DAR, Order of Eastern Star, Federated 
Women's Clubs and several for Indian-Amer- 
ican relationships, in all of which she works 
diligently. 

Nominated by Mrs. Robert Pruitt of 
Beach, Mrs. Case was selected by a judging 
committee composed of Mrs. Gussty Fossum 
of Maxbass, 1955 North Dakota Mother of 
the Year, Mrs. Harold Belcher, Fessenden, 
Mrs. C. DeBoe, Jamestown, Mrs. Hans A. Han- 
sen, Valley City, Mrs. E. A. Handy, Washburn, 
and Mfs. Margaret Kinner of Jamestown. 

Mrs. Case is among 52 representative 
mothers selected by the 48 States, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
She will travel to New York at a later date to 
participate in the presentation of awards and 
selection of the Nation’s Mother of the Year. 





Outpost of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 8th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Israel as a state, I wish to join 
with my colleagues in saluting the brave 
and beleaguered nation that stands as 
an outpost of freedom on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean. 

Israel’s history has been turbulent and 
harsh, but it has also been studded with 
inspiring accomplishments. With calm 
courage, indomitable will and prodigious 
industry, she has established herself 
firmly, against the hostile designs both of 
man and of nature. 
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While the future holds vast problems 
for her—both economic and military— 
Israel has proved that her spirit and 
morale are equal to the challenge. As 
a nation which experienced similar hard- 
ships and struggles in another century, 
we in the United States have every rea- 
son to feel the strongest bonds of sym- 
pathy with the Israelis, and to rejoice in 
each passing birthday. 

It is a source of satisfaction and reas- 
surance that the statesmen of the West, 
both within and outside the United Na- 
tions, are today bringing all the arts of 
diplomacy to bear on the problem of 
maintaining the geographical integrity 
of Israel and of her neighbors, as we are 
pledged to do. 

While the intermittent hostilities 
along Israel’s borders have created a high 
degree of tension in the Middle East, 
Israel, on her eighth birthday, has every 
reason to be proud of her past and con- 
fident of her future. 





Distribution of Surplus Foods 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
making great strides in the distribution 
of surplus foods. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the following release 
by the Department in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Foop DoNaTIONsS Up 65 PERCENT IN FIRST 

THREE QUARTERS OF FISCAL YEAR 


Donations of surplus foods by the United 
States Department of Agriculture reached a 
total of 1,400,200,000 pounds during the 
first 9 month (July through March) of the 
current fiscal year, 65 percent larger than 
distribution in the same period of last fiscal 
year, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture announced today. These donations 
of food are made to recipients in this coun- 
try and abroad under the direct distribution 
program conducted by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 

Eligible recipients in this country received 
$559,900,000 pounds of food, 42.9 percent more 
than in the same period of the previous 
year. Gains were made in distribution to all 
categories of recipients. Donations to 
schools, totaling 222,700,000 pounds, were up 
25.4 percent; donations to institutions, at 
80,100,000 pounds, were up 2.3 percent; and 
donations to needy persons increased 89.3 
percent to a total of 257,100,000 pounds for 
the period. These foods are being distribu- 
ted in this country to about 11,000,000 
schoolchildren, to 1,300,000 needy persons 
in charitable institutions, and 2,929,000 
needy persons in family units. 

In addition, foods are being distributed to 
needy persons in 74 foreign countries 
through 19 private United States welfare 
agencies. The foreign donations are made 
after provision has been made for the needs 
of eligible recipients in this country. For 
the 9 months, a total of 840,300,000 pounds 
of food was distributed overseas, 84 percent 
more than in the same period a year ago. 

The gains in distribution are the result 
of the intensified efforts being conducted 
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by the Department to make fullest use of 
surpluses acquired under price-support or 
bought under surplus-removal programs. 
Further increases were made during the 
period in distribution to recipients in this 
country, which were already at a high level, 
and substantial gains were made in foreign 
donations under provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
. During the January—March 1956 period, the 
first sizable deliveries were made of canned 
and frozen pork and lard purchased under 
the Department’s surplus-removal program. 
In that period, too, deliveries of wheat flour 
and cornmeal under Public Law 311—begun 
in the previous quarter year—were expanded 
considerably. The new law authorizes this 
distribution, strictly as a relief measure, to 
needy persons only. 

The January-March figures also include 
the first deliveries authorized under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson’s an- 
nouncement of December 14, making wheat, 
corn, rice, and dry beans available to both 
domestic and foreign recipients. 

These figures also include deliveries to date 
under the program implementing President 
Eisenhower's offer of food to help the victims 
of Europe’s severe winter. 

Commodities distributed to users in this 
country during the current year are butter, 
cheese, nonfat dry-milk solids, canned and 
frozen pork, lard, sweetpotatoes, rice, dry 
beans, wheat flour, cornmeal, shortening, 
fresh prunes, corn, and wheat. Commodi- 
ties donated for foreign distribution are but- 
ter and butter oil, cheese, nonfat dry-milk 
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solids, rice, dry beans, shortening, corn, and_— 
wheat. 

Domestic distribution of surplus foods is 
operated under a plan which follows the 
policy of full utilization of State and local 
government facilities. The Department de- 
livers the commodities, free of cost, in car- 
load lots to States after they have made sat- 
isfactory arrangements. for distribution. 
States agencies determine the eligibility of 
recipients, and assume full responsibility for 
all distribution within the State. 

After domestic needs have been provided 
for, efforts are made to use surplus foods to 
feed hungry and needy persons in foreign 
countries. The foods are donated to private 
United States welfare agencies and distrib- 
uted by them in the foreign countries. 

In this country, 38 States and Alaska are 
currently participating in the program of do- 
nation of foods to needy persons in family 
units. The following table shows the num- 
ber of persons in family units certified as 
eligible to receive donated commodities, and 
the actual number receiving them as of 
March 1, 1955: 2 


— 





Number of | ,- r 
State persons N umbe r of 
eligible recipients 

BISDUMDD.. dnnnndge- Spaces 266, 548 244, 472 
IR, cect einimncima tae: 270, 702 248, 793 
CONIA, a5 ncnckc keds 37, 354 22, 249 
SGNGO ss 622s a ae 11, 812 10, 035 
Cammsctiowt. 21.3... scien 2, O71 1,417 
IS... cnicarsspeboceatend kee 70, 307 64, 221 
, SEN RSE RS Rec 38, 590 33, 266 
Dl nn tcccusedosusaieeatos 94, 330 78, 718 
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Number of 


persons Number of 


State recipients 




























eligible 
an, 

Kefitucky- 254, 926 223, 234 
Louisiana 194, 266 135, 669 
Maine_.-. 34, 238 30, 332 
OMRON ea oS. cee we. 11, 283 11, 102 
Massachuset ike 12, 277 4, 904 
Michigan_. 118, 981 109, 049 
Minnesota 12, 716 8, O84 
ID pci ti tets Ses wom mais 145, 894 131, 965 
Rs i ictiatsiintiecicuiceanke= 2, 000 2, 000 
PORN nth pwiepudewe centene 992 703 
New Hampshire... -......-.- 10, 266 8, 363 
TE PEON ac iu on cuebene 20, 881 17, 482 
I ANN lh a ia gies 48, 047 41, O41 
(|) 4 See ie MR Th eae Saad 
North Carolina. ...........-. 12, 662 2, 488 
BOOHER BPGMGOR. 60 ccdncoccwch 14, 687 11, 833 
EE So, occas ihe in aliens, 36, 130 33, 304 
0 SERRA a Ee 269; 006 251, 696 
Pennsylvania... .........-.2. 909, 272 789, 065 
Rhode Island_-...........-.-- 11, 464 10, 616 
South Dakota_-._.......... i 29, 709 27, 277 
WEND is Kn acco cdossésuse 13, 584 11, 799 
Ne ed le dee 58, 229 42, 585 
Nasi nen chtaclndote dneapaecans 28, 860 21, 402 
I nS Fe Se Snes 4, 210 5, 165 
RRS Se Serre 56, 451 SM, 351 
Pa ee 5, 282 778 
3. SS eer 215, 013 209, 667 
NED batinist Unndccbccente 9, 613 &, 573 
i ioe inti erentttgeh ioe 1, 7h 1,711 
Aly cnc tintehieie nen thiailtiness opt 604 04 

OD cncitt sic ndieeess 3, 336, 958 2, 928, 973 


1 New York has entered the program, but actual dis- 
tribution had not begun as of March 1. 

The following tables show the quantities 
and estimated cost of surplus foods donated 
for domestic and foreign use: 





Quantities of surplus foods donated for domestic and foreign use, fiscal year 1955 and estimated July 1-Mar. 81 fiscal year 1956 


{Million pounds] 




















Domestic 
: Foreign distribution Total distribution 
‘ School Institutions Needy persons Total 
Commodity ll ma MR I 
| 
Fiseal |July-March| Fiscal |July-March| Fiseal |July-March| Fiscal |July-March!| Fiscal |July-March| Fiscal |July-March 
year fiseal year year fiscal year year fiscal year year fiscal year year fiscal year year fiseal year 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
I MINN ss sdia teviasinadiearndibapcanmaiie 27.0 23.1 10.8 9.8 37.2 31.2 75.0 Pe Bind euyoeu 13.3 75.0 77.4 
Wel, COME. soos 26-23 Eades 71 a DAE, cncatcnad ND SSO tlh cop icine awit en 38.0 
EEE? chs cntsctadilttmnethbnie — 48.8 46.0 27.4 22.2 33.0 23.1 109. 2 91.3 78.3 93.5 187.5 184.8 
a a cds apicclaip ths teatin se valietnts Seba andi ti vr x dissll nep as « o > w o igiipia gion 5 CE eile elintalos 22 ree inten eats 149.8 2 96.0 49.8 96.0 
dink hha chien pehipatinence. has 30.3 27.5 15.1 12.1 39.4 31.1 34.8 70.7 88.0 117.9 172.8 18S, 6 
Na aa Sin basin ants chee a ciniorsin on dekip Orci giatinwees ma Vmod p-adic Rinlndnsige diGadiacal eat RE iis Coinaa Rauaethn mia eaes suse BW Benes te 1.2 
I SUID Salat oma ween adicnaii-cedbeae hing aedsoomoktin dike nthiitntiiitmae eka BE bimini weic PES BhicecGhh Rene ndeaehun. ai been’ 34.0 
NT ONE ois cig ticibncin wiih onmaned ae a wusine die in aee BNE nia. Sime cas BN Basich oa ba, oll inet scciedia aac mend 53.3 
Lard_...- SEER AS BAS 5: SEE CP toc otas 3.1 Ra ie 36. 5.=<. 2.3 {..... ete Acta cte sin 23.2 
Milk, nonfat dry.__...........--..- 22.5 20.3 13.1 11.1 43.8 33.9 79.4 65.3 271.4 337.1 350. 8 402. 4 
Pork, canned and frozen. .........}.-..--- oe 8) eee Bas ce oe tk edelieanis GBF Bienndhdg eh conecondes ra 58.7 
WOON; ONO. nn cctctaedicwche ick ca OO Sobek oa O2 Feios ienacébnetclbenciecact SED Bingen becedicdscmckeswuls ait a | 
BOI oon snips cca hiihieins iin Deland Eg Sta 6.7 16.2 4.6 7.7 11.5 16.6 22.8 GAG Tacesessee 20.5 22.8 61. ( 
Shortening *#..........-... sein indie 25. 6 17.2 15. 5 8.7 30.6 17.6 71.7 43.5 54.4 17.0 126.1 60.5 
UU A aiceksshicesnd thes nuiide 9.5 | 6.2 191 8 Af RG Foden Sinker ote 11.5 6.2 
Dl cited ai tesonbtitiees 195.7 222.7 95.5 80.1 201.2 257.1 | 492.4 559. 9 541.9 | 840.3 | 1,034.3 1, 400.2 


1 Butter equivalent of 39.8 million pounds of butter oil. 
2 Butter equivalent of 76.8 million pounds of butter oil. 
* Includes cottonseed oil. 











‘ Includes several commodities in limited amounts: Cranberry sauce, canned figs, 
honey,«and irish potatoes in fiscal year 1955 and fresh prunes, fiscal year 1956. 


5 Less than 


,000 pounds. 


Cost of surplus foods donated for domesiic and foreign use, fiscal year 1955 and estimated July 1-Mar. 81 fiscal year 1956 


























[Million dollars] 
Domestic 
Foreign distribution Total distribution 
Schools Institutions Needy persons Total 
Commodity odeepenesaeiepiieitanaasfaiiisiatel 
Fiseal |July-March| Fiscal |July-March! Fiscal |July-March| Fiscal |July-Mareh| Fiscal uly-March| Fiscal F uly-March 
year | year year ] year fiscal year year fiscal year year fiseal year year fiscaPyear 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
AEs tinannlinmsctascgittinn 2.8 2.3 1.1 1.0 3.0 7.8 SG Re 1.3 7.8 7.6 
ee EE Stieniieenc ee eee ctem pe tacit SP Spiked niabhdhwoe~asthveese binese= WE Fons wabice 
OE Rin ia estenukewenencnek 32.3 29.4 18.1 14.2 14.8 72.3 58.4 57.7 59.8 130.0 118.2 
POT i x cain ddtiedaneatitat> otgncotelectcitonell Wtadtinbclcictesen pbeldnoeddibiinaseccsdlabdaatnicinod tabs xe cbtbnendsy tind babhnadven| hatin diiei we 36.9 62.2 36.9 62.2 
INI lati dehidtineetinttctesiassitineiaieneyine 12.7 1.3 6.4 5.0 12.7 35.8 29.0 39.3 48.3 75.1 77.3 
MA cadet cecnlahab pit lina am cinta). +-tens wine ache eiediebedts iaetenn oa irhigeninntet nese nsesiainisinen pail Cri ettntirnaage bagel dnliacciebthtbacntncaceslocinnesous Pe Kecde ane ted () 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Cost of surplus foods donated for domestic and foreign use, fiscal year 1955 and estimated July 1-Mar. 31 fiscal year 1956—Continued 


[Million pounds] 









Commodity 





CO TIO, ic seep ceneddbnscbbctnndcdckicbesiatibinanns 


Flour, wheat.. 
ES ow ccnontenthae 
pf ee eee 
Pork, canned and frozen.........-|-.-.-.-.-- 
I, SE nhi6bcnescasebiaienelnnsnbadol 
NE fehl inti amntbiainilipntins ded . 
oo 
Ww 


MP nidcvedkuctiscuctasidetilacgctoeunase Seat tie ie 


Domestic 








Institutions Needy persons 















Fiseal |July-March} Fiseal 
year fiscal year 
1955 1956 


July-March 
fiscal year 









year 
1955 





2 ee ee eh A WE as © 





62.0 53.6 | 167.7 








Foreign distribution Total distribution 


Total 


Fiseal |July-March} Fiscal alan Bases Fiscal |July-March 


fiscal year year fiscal year year fiscal year 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 


oe 






164.8 197.2 | 249.6 | 3649 414. 





el oenorenen 





1 Less than $50,000. 7 
3 Includes cottonseed oil. 


8 Ineludes several commodities in limited quantities: Cranberry sauce, cannet 
figs, honey and Irish potatoes in fiscal year 1955, and fresh prunes fiscal year 1956. 
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Not Enough Politicians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. This editorial is 
from a recent issue of the Shelbyville 
(Ind.) News and pays a very fine and de- 
served tribute to my colleague Mrs. Ceci. 


HARDEN. 
Not ENOUGH POLITICIANS 


The old story of the one rotten apple in 
the barrel of good fruit is nowhere as appro- 
priate as when applied to politicians and 
popularly held opinions of them. 

Too many people today think of politicians 
as some sort of personification of all that is 
corrupt, all that is incompetent, and all that 
is evil in American Government. 

The fact is that, by and large, a vast ma- 
jority of our politicians are honest and hard- 
working people performing a good job of 
handling the public's governmental affairs. 

Unfortunately, a comparatively small 
number are corrupt or incompetent—or per- 
haps both. These are the rotten apples who 
tend to spoil the reputations of the far larger 
number in the minds of the public. But 
there is a very simple way to reduce the 
number of bad politicians, and that is for 
many more average, decent Americans to as- 
sume more interest and a more active role in 
political party affairs and in government 
itself. 

As Hoosier Congresswoman Ceci, HARDEN 
declared only the other day, America needs 
more politicians. Speaking before a con- 
vocation at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Mrs. HarRDEN said that not enough persons 
take part in political campaigns and elec- 
tions, which is unhealthy, and our system of 
government would be strengthened if all 
Americans took an interest in politics. 
“There is room in politics for everyone * * * 
not only is there room but there is also a 
great need,” Mrs. HarpDEN said. 

We agree with Mrs. Harpen that there is 
a@ great need for more citizens to assume a 
more active part in politics, for if they did 
so, then there would be less need for com- 
plaint regarding the very few who fail to 
erve as they should serve. 


The first and most basic action in regard 
to political activity is, of course, to vote in 
every election. But in addition, there also 
is an important need for every citizen to 
learn about political issues and something 
more than the mere names of those who 
seek public office. 

Everyone cannot be a candidate for office, 
or an oOfficeholder—nor can everyone be a 
political party official. But it is possible— 
and desirable—for every citizen to take an 
active interest in political party affairs and 
in Government. After all, the political par- 
ties and the Government belong to the peo- 
ple, and the people at large can have the 
kind of political organizations and govern- 
ment they want. But they can have neither 
by merely wanting them, 





The Forgotten Soldier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter which I received 
from a constituent, Mr. Frank J. Shurtz, 
who is chairman of the membership 
committee in the Muskingum County 
Barracks No. 454, Zanesville, Ohio. His 
letter is as follows: 

THE FORGOTTEN SOLDIER 


Yes; the forgotten soldier, the boy of the 
First World War who marched away in 1917, 
with a prayer in his heart and a song on his 
lips that he would not come back till it’s 
over, over there. ; 

Yes; he marched away to fight and die for 
a cause he thought was right. Some never 
returned, but sleep eternally in Flanders 
Field. 

It is now nearly 38 years since this same 
boy marched away. He was paid a dollar a 
day for his service. No, he didn’t complain. 

Now he is asking for an adequate pension 
to help sustain him in the remaining twi- 
light years of his life. 

Never before has Congress waited so long 
to take care of the soldier of pervious wars— 
he has become the forgotten soldier. 

The veterans of more recent wars have 
received much under the GI bill and its re- 
lated benefits, The years have taken their 


toll of many First World War veterans, so 
it is only right and fitting for those remain- 
ing that they should receive a pension after 
waiting for so many years. Many are now 
disabled and cannot work. 

Congress certainly cannot be so busy with 
the confusion of world affairs that they can- 
not take time to consider the plights of the 
Doughboy of 1918—the forgotten soldier of 
1956. 

Salaries of all Government employees and 
of the Members of Congress themselves have 
been increased in recent years. Is there no 
help for the forgotten soldier? He does not 
ask for more than is due him—he asks only 
that he not be the forgotten soldier. 


Frank J. SHURTZ, 
Chairman, Membership Committee, 
Muskingum County Barracks, No. 
454, Zanesville, Ohio. 





The Oresteia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va., recently completed a unique and 
pioneering project. The faculty and 
student body have produced a full- 
length color-sound motion picture of a 
classic Greek tragedy, The Oresteia, by 
Aeschylus. The language spoken 
throughout the film is ancient Greek, 
but there is a commentary in English. 
The original musical score was written 
by Dr. Henry Hallstrom of the Randolph- 
Macon faculty and the choreography 
was under the direction of another mem- 
ber of the faculty, Eleanore Struppa. 
The Washington premiere of the film is 
scheduled at the Dupont Theater on May 
8,at8 p.m. Its New York premiere was 
held last month. The review of the film 
by Dr. Antony E. Raubitschek, associate 
professor of classics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, is a great tribute to Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, which we in 
Virginia conceive to be one of the Na- 
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tion’s outstanding educational institu- 
tions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
quote herewith Dr. Raubitscheck’s re- 
view: 

Greek tragedy appealed to the eye as well 
as to the ear: dance and action were com- 
bined with music, song, and speech. All 
that is left to us are the scripts of song and 
speech, and these texts have been studied, 
interpreted, and translated by generations 
of scholars. Greek tragedies have been oc- 
casionally performed in the original lan- 
guage, but in such performances the spoken 
word has been emphasized; moreover, they 
were unique events witnessed by only a few. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College has been 
the scene of Greek plays since 1909, and 
annually since 1925; they were all produced 
with music, dance, and song, directed by 
Miss Mabel Whiteside, professor of Greek. 
Finally in 1954, on the occasion of Miss 
Mabel’s retirement, the three plays of 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia were produced by her 
and her faithful pupils, and this perform- 
ance has now been recorded on film as a 
living and lasting monument to a great 
teacher and as a permanent contribution to 
American culture and learning. In 1955, 
Miss Mabel’s successor, Fordyce W. Mitchel, 
who also helped with the filming of the 
Oresteia, put on another play, and we all 
hope that he and the college’s energetic pres- 
ident, William F. Quillan, Jr., will keep the 
tradition of Greek plays alive at Lynchburg. 

Those who know and love Greek tragedy 
will enjoy the film most, for they will hear 
for the first time the immortal words of the 
poet spoken and sung in his language and 
by his characters, and they will see, as did 
the ancient audience, these characters dance 
and act upon the stage. This is not to say 
that the film presents a bookish and anti- 
quarian imitation of what may have been an 
ancient play. Miss Mabel’s Oresteia is full 
of youthful liveliness and creative enthusi- 
asm, it is classical rather than ancient. 
Hence it is bound to appeal also to those 
who have never read a Greek play in the 
original or in translation. It will stimulate 
their interest in the mainspring of western 
drama, and thus contribute to their deeper 
understanding of our cultural heritage. To 
all of us will it come as a pleasant surprise 
and as a profound revelation that Greek 
tragedy is not a series of speeches and con- 
versations but an artful combination of mu- 
sic, dance, song, and action; it is in the truth 
the Musikdrama of which Richard Wagner 
wrote and which he tried to revive in his 
own operas. 

The film follows modern conventions in its 
frequent closeups. The narrator, Frank 
Groseclose, explains in English the action 
without interrupting or disturbing it. The 
plays have been shortened, especially in the 
dialogue sections, but the action remains 
complete and intelligible. The director and 
producer, Nicholas Webster, is to be praised 
not only for his skill and his competence but 
especially for his taste, his patience, and his 
modesty. He permitted the playwright to 
present his own play and let the actors do 
their assigned tasks. He enjoyed the serv- 
ices of the Capital Film Laboratories, Inc. 

It may seem unfair to single out for praise 
the performance of the main characters since 
the entire cast acted, danced, and spoke 
superbly well. Nor is it perhaps an accident 
that in a play in which all parts are taken 
by young ladies (remember that the ancient 
plays were acted by men), the female 
characters are especially well represented, 
make a deep impression, and reveal the poet’s 
genius and their own talent: Klytaimestra, 
Judith Weller; Kassandra, Elizabeth Scarff; 
Elektra, Jeannette Hume; and Athena, Julia 
Wolfe. The chorus of the Choephoroi (the 
second play of the trilogy) is thrilling in its 
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graceful modesty, its colorful movement, and 
its dramatic fervor. 

The most impressive thing about the 
whole performance is the fact that the entire 
production originated in the college. Elea- 
nor Struppa (dance; assisted by alumna 
Helen McGehee), Henry Hallstrom and Violet 
Older Tears (music; the orchestral parts were 
performed by the National Symphony under 
Howard Mitchell), to mention but a few, are 
all members of the faculty. The students, 
alumni, professors, and administrators of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College can be 
proud of their film, and they should be 
grateful to all those who helped them. 

Miss Mabel’s Oresteia is not only a docu- 
ment of the past brought to life by the de- 
votion and energy of a great teacher, it is 
also a signpost pointing to the future. As 
this film goes out into the world, it will be an 
inspiration and an encouragement to 
teachers and students of schools and colleges. 
There is no better way to strengthen human- 
istic studies than to combine the efforts of 
various departments toward the active 
understanding of the great works of our 
civilization, especially in the field of litera- 
ture. This has been done and is being done 
in Lynchburg and it can and should be 
done elsewhere. 





North Dakota Republican Officials Unani- 
mous in Opposing Benson Sliding Scale 
Philosophy—Endorse Farm Bill Passed 
by Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, just so 
no one gets the idea that North Dakota 
is divided on the Benson sliding scale 
proposals, I have the pleasure to present 
with these remarks several communica- 
tions which indicate the strong feeling of 
Republicans in my State who had the 
choice of fighting against the adminis- 
tration on the farm bill or selling out the 
small, family-type farmers of North 
Dakota. I am proud that every single 
Republican State official and every con- 
gressional Representative from my State 
fought the Benson sliding scale pro- 
gram. The following communication 
are self-explanatory: 

STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Bismarck, April 12, 1956. 
Hon. UsHer L. Burpicx, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Burpick: Enclosed is a copy of 
a@ letter sent to President Eisenhower today 
by telegraph. 

I thought you would be interested in know- 
ing that the State officials of North Dakota 


have taken this stand on the farm program 
bill. 
With best regards, Iam 
Very truly yours, 
Ben MEIER, 
Secretary of State. 


Hon. Dwicurt D. EIsENHOWER, 
The President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I urge you to sign the farm bill that is 
before you now which has been passed by 
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the Congress of the United States. North 


Dakota is dependent on farm income. Our 
farmers are in great need of help, and I urge 
that you give this your best consideration 


and approve this measure. 
MILTON RUE, 


Member, Republic National Committee 
for North Dakota. 





ApRIL 12, 1956. 
Hon. DwicnurT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Our DEAR PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
Republican State officials of the State of 
North Dakota, urge you to sign the farm bill 
as it is drawn. Our farmers need help and 
need it soon. 

We feel that this bill is the best solution 
that we have at the present time. However, 
we do ask that Congress continue to work 
toward a bill that will take care of the farm 
problems in a satisfactory manner and on a 
long-range basis. 

Again, We ask and urge you to sign the 
present farm program bill. 

Very truly yours, 

Norman Brunsdale, Governor; Leslie R. 
Burgum, Attorney General; Albert 
Jacobson, State Treasurer; Math Dahl, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and La- 
bor; Ernest D. Nelson, Public Service 
Commissioner; Ben Meier, Secretary of 
State; Berta E. Baker, State Auditor; 
A. J. Jensen, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance; Martin Vaaler, Public Service 
Commissioner. 





Capehart Challenges Democrats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Liberty (Ind.) 
Herald in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

CAPEHART CHALLENGES DEMOCRATS 


Senator Capenanrt is not- waiting until after 
the Republican and Democratic State con- 
ventions to meet the issue on the farm prob- 
lem. 

He is branding the Democratic program as 
espoused by Claude R. Wickard as outright 
socialism. 

Wickard is unopposed for the Democratic 
nomination, as CaPrHarT is for the Repub- 
lican. It is probable both will win the re- 
spective nominations without difficulty, if 
not by acclamation. 

Ordinarily a candidate waits until after the 
nomination to join the issues. Not so with 
CAPEHART. He accepts Wickard as the Demo- 
cratic spokesman on agriculture and he is 
meeting him head on. 

The Senator is performing a public service 
when he does so because it means that plenty 
of time will be taken for discussion in order 
that the people may thoroughly understand 
the question. 

It marks a clean line of division between 
the two political parties. 

CAPEHART claims that the farmer is on 
the verge of an era of unprecedented pos- 
terity unless the Nation goes off on the eco- 
nomic tangent advocated by Wickard. 

Naturally, there will be no great farm 
prosperity if the Government takes over the 
program and pays the farmer a living wage. 
If the Government does this, the Govern- 
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ment will tell the farmer what he has to do 
to earn his money. 

He will end up as a hired man, no matter 
what pleasanter term may be dreamed up 
by the Democrats to describe his status. 

This is what CaPrHaRT means when he says 
the Wickard policies mean socialism with 
the Government telling the farmer what to 
raise and how to raise it. It means further 
the Government would follow the farm 
product on to the end of the route—the 
family dinner table. 

CaPeHart points out that for years the 
Government has been spending billions to 
make the farmer produce more. Now he 
has produced enormous surpluses which 
menace the whole price structure of farm 
products. 

Therefore the Government, in paying an 
exorbitant price for the solution of one 
problem, has only created another. 

There is no overseas market for the sur- 
pluses because the Government has been 
spending more billions to teach foreign 
farmers how to produce more than thus 
eliminate markets for Americans. 

If we try to give away the surpluses, we 
destroy the markets of the foreign farmers 
and arouse howls of protests from the 
recipients of our tax money. 

As CAPEHART points out, any solution such 
as proposed in the compromise farm bill 
worked out by a Democratic Congress, merely 
delays the ultimate solution. 

The real hope, and the one that will be 
forthcoming if Democratic politicans stop 
tinkering with the issue, is for new uses for 
farm products in industry. 

This is where actual solution lies—in the 
natural field of supply and demand. And 
CaPeHart is confident the demand will ex- 
haust the supply if the problem is ap- 
proached from a scientific rather than a 
political standpoint. 





Billion-Dollar Prescription 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, recently Senator MarGARET 
Cuase SMITH introduced a bill to provide 
additional funds for medical research, 
medical research facilities, and assist- 
ance to medical education. There ap- 
pears in the current Saturday Review a 
short article giving a succinct, clear 
statement covering the situation as it 
now is and the grave need of assistance 
that exists. Trusting the House mem- 
bership will take the trouble to read it, I 
am inserting it as part of my remarks: 

BILLION-DOLLAR PRESCRIPTION : 
(By MarGarRET CHAsE SMITH) 

We human beings act strangely. With the 
exception of our moral and spiritual values, 
the obviously most important thing to us is 
life—our own life and the lives of our dear 
ones and our friends. Yet we don’t act that 
way. We pay little attention to our health. 
We take our health for granted. We don’t 
get concerned about it until we have lost part 
of it. And sometimes that is too late. 

Here in America last year we spent $10 bil- 
lion for cocktails and other spiritous liquors. 
We spent $5 billion for tobacco. We spent 
$264 million for chewing But when 





I advocated on the floor of the United States 
Senate that we spend an extra $200 million 


«have had a great influence upon me. 
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a year for the next 5 years on the better 
care of our health, some people were shocked. 

“How could you possibly spend that much 
money?” these people have asked. “Why 
$200 million a year for 5 years is $1 billion.” 
Indeed it is. One billion. Forty-nine bil- 
lion less than our drinking bill during those 
same 5 years. Twenty-four billion less than 
our smoking bill. More than $250 million 
less than our bill for chewing gum. 

Having made that comparison, I ask my 
questioners a question: 

“Is $1 billion really a huge sum to spend to 
help protect and perhaps prolong 165 million 
American lives?” 

I think most people will agree that it is 
not. And here is my prescription: 

1. For medical research, spend $500 million. 

2. For medical research facilities, spend 
$150 million. 

3. For assistance to medical education, 
spend $350 million. 

I believe that my prescription is unique in 
one very important respect. It is long- 
range medicine—something that we in this 
country have never attempted before. 

As I am not a doctor, or even a nurse, I 
may be suspected of snap diagnosis. This, 
however, is not the case. I have been con- 
cerned with medical research for a long time. 
I do want to acknowledge, though, that my 
thinking was crystallized by an editorial in 
a great Maine neswpaper, the Bangor Daily 
News. The title the editorial writer chose 
was “How About $1 Billion for Heaith?” 

The most thorough study to date of the 
impact of illness upon our national economy 
was made in a 6-month-long investigation by 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in 1953 and 1954. I have leaned 
heavily upon my readings of those hearings 
in reaching my own conclusions. More re- 
cently, criticism of inadequate Federal sup- 
port for medical research has come from the 
distinguished reports of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. In these reports there is a recurrent 
plea for a 5-year program. I am frank to 
state that the arguments of the Commission 
But 
the detailed dosage that follows is my own 
formula. 


1. MEDICAL RESEARCH 


At present the research and training pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of Health 
have a current budget of approximately $100 
million a year. I would double this budget, 
making it $200 million a year, an added 5- 
year cost of $500 million. 

Perhaps I should explain, for the benefit of 
those who are not so close.to Government as 
I am, that the National Institutes of Health 
together make up the foremost research 
agency of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. They have 
extensive laboratories of their own, probably 
the finest laboratories in the world, certainly 
the best Government laboratories anywhere. 


But two-thirds of their funds are spent in, 


support of research and training in non-Fed- 
eral medical institutions. In this extra- 
mural research and training each institute 
(there are seven: cancer, heart, mental 
health, arthritis, and metabolic diseases, 
neurological diseases, and blindness, dental, 
and microbiological) is aided by a National 
Advisory Council. Council members are citi- 
zens outstanding in medical science, educa- 
tion, and public affairs. They review all ap- 
plications for grants, and make recommen- 
dations on these to the Surgeon General, who 
in his turn requests appropriations from 
Congress. 

Historically the councils have been ham- 
pered by our system of annual appropria- 
tions. Frequently they have not been able 
to attract the most qualified men to short- 
term jobs. And many research projects have 
been turned down because their continu- 
ance over the necessary span of time could 
not be guaranteed. 
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The more fundamental research becomes— 
and all the experts agree that it is funda- 
mental (sometimes called “pure”’) research 
we need above all else—the less predictable 
is the time involved. Testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee early in 
1956 reminded us, for instance, that 33 years 
passed between (a) the time that the pan- 
creas was found to contain the secret of dia- 
betes and (b) the time when the secret was 
identified as insulin. Would anyone today 
begrudge the money spent in hunting down 
that elustve chemical, which, when finally 
discovered, saved millions of lives? 

By making $500 milliommore available to 
the National Institutes of Health, I do not 
claim to solve the problem of basic research. 
But I do feel that the Institutes would be 
given a degree of flexibility in supporting 
long-range studies. It seems pertinent to 
note, at this point, that long-range investi- 
gation means most in the little understood 
metabolic diseases which have their worst 
crippling effects in our growing proportion 
of older citizens. 


2. MEDICAL RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Early this year Senators Lister Hill and 
Styles Bridges introduced a bill to provide 
$90 million over the next three years to 
match construction grants for medical re- 
search facilities in medical schools, hos- 
Ppitals, and private foundations in all parts 
of the country. The Senate passed the bill 
unanimously and the measure is now before 
the House. Under my 5-year prescription 
I would extend this 3-year proposal to cover 
5 years at the same annual rate of $30 
million; a total of $150 million. 


3. MEDICAL EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 


Senator Hill also introduced, together 
with a dozen other Senators, another bill 
to provide $250 million to match grants for 
construction of medical-school buildings. 
This bill has been strongly endorsed by the 
American Medical Association and almost 
unanimously. by medical school deans. I 
would increase this appropriation by $20 
million a year—from $50 million to $70 
million—for a 5-year total of $350 million. 
That total approximates two estimates made 
by the National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion (of which Herbert Hoover is honorary 
president) regarding the needs of the Na-~ 
tion’s medical schools. 

My billion-dollar prescription is now com- 
plete. 

I admit that $1 billion may appear to be a 
large amount for taxpayers to carry in addi- 
tion to the burden they carry at present. 
But I.call your attention to the fact that 
the American people unhesitantly footed a 
1954 bill of $1,700,000,000 for research on 
military weapons alone. This is eight-and- 
one-half times the annual rate I propose for 
medical research expansion. May .-I point 
out that our national defense and our na- 
tional security are no stronger than our 
national health, on which our Federal Gov- 
ernment’s research spending is less than 1 
percent of the national budget? 

Compare the current $100 million research 
and training budget of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health with the $90 million appro- 
priated at the last session of Congress for 
research activities in the Department of 
Agriculture. Add to this $90 million the sum 
of $250 million which is paid out to farmers 
for soil conservation. I do not want to imply 
that I am not heartily in favor of greatly ex- 
panded agricultural research. I know,‘ of 
course, that much of such research benefits 
us in our studies of the diseases of man. 
And I have always supported farm-research 
activities. But I think it is about time this 
country brought research on human lives up 
to the level of research on animals and 
plants. 

I referred earlier to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee hearings 
on the impact of disease on the national 
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economy. The committee found that four 
diseases alone—heart, cancer, tuberculosis, 
and arthritis—have resulted in an annual 
loss of 370 million man-days of work and 
that the annual cost to the Nation from all 
illnesses is roughly equivalent to the total 
income-tax revenue, or $30 billion a year. 
Alongside that enormous loss, my proposed 
expenditure of $200 million a year would 
seem a very modest investment. 

Would it ‘be a sound investment for a 
banker? 

Over the last decade alone medical research 
has added 5 full years to the life expectancy 
of the average Aggerican. We all know some- 
thing of the wonders of penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, isoniazid, cortisone, and a host of 
other battlers against disease. These mi- 
raculous products of medical research, along 
with new surgical techniques and blood 
plasma, have brought about these percentage 
reductions in the death rates of some of the 
major killers and cripplers: 


Percent 
IN 6 titi wbuke ctledukine ane 77 
Appendicitie..c. 5c sescss.c ne ccccewcee 69 
Acute rheumatic fever_......-..---.. 66 
IEE. cceiemmmeginencne ame promi 56 
TOURER, 6 cc wi wené cine iwm cena 50 
II isos care cinnniign aeration - 50 
Kidney diseases.....--.-.----------- “ 43 


Now let us translate this into economic 
terms. The National Office of Vital Statistics 
reported that in 1954 approximately 350,000 
Americans under the age of 65 died of cancer 
and heart disease alone. This is greater than 
the total of Americans who lost their lives 
in the armed forces during the Second World 
War and the Korean war together. Remem- 
ber that those wars last not 1 year but ap- 
proximately 7 years. 

Those 350,000 deaths of 1954 occurred, as 
I have stated, among people under 65, people 
in their productive years who otherwise 
would have been at work, earning money, 
producing goods and services, and consuming 
as well. Moreover, these people would have 
been paying taxes which would have gone, 
in part, to pay for research which would 
have helped to preserve their own and other 
lives. 

In an earlier year—the year 1951—a study 
of federally aided rehabilitation revealed 
that 8,00 people who were returned to work 
had been on public assistance prior to re- 
habilitation, at a cost of $5,700,000 annually. 
The cost of their rehabilitation was $4 mil- 
lion. These people are now employed. In- 
stead of being tax-consumers they are tax- 
payers. 

When we consider that chronic diseases 
account for 88 percent of the disability of 
the approximately 2 million physically handi- 
dicapped people in the United States, we can 
see that the economic benefits to be derived 
froin medical research on disabling diseases 
would be vast. The research would more 

’ than pay for itself. 

I have been asked whether my billion 
dollar prescription for our national health 
amounts to socialized medicine. I have pub- 
licly and privately stated for many, many 
years that I am opposed to socialized medi- 
cine. The 5-year program that I propose 
would have no aspects of socialized medicine. 
It is in keeping with recommendations and 
endorsements made by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, the American Medical Association, 
medical-school deans, and such outstanding 
doctors as Paul Dudley White, the eminent 
heart specialist who treated President Eisen- 
hower. 

Perhaps because he is the heart doctor of 
the President, Dr. White’s own words have 
a great dramatic and impressive meaning to 
the American people on the need for expan- 
sion of medical research. Dr. White has 
pointed out that current heart research is 
severely limited because of lack of money. 
Testifying before a Senate committee, as a 
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member of the advisory council of the Na- 
tional Heart Institute, Dr. White said he had 
been forced to use his own money for re- 
search because there were not sufficient Gove 
ernment funds. 

His was only one of a tremendous backlog 
of worthy projects, running into millions of 
dollars, for which the advisory councils have 
no money. As long as this backlog exists 
qualified people are being denied the oppor- 
tunity to save life. 

If one of the Armed Forces can build up a 
25-year supply of hamburgers, and if another 
can spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
a fighter plane that could not fly, I say we 
ean afford to appropriate funds to give our 
children and our children’s children the best 
in medicine. 





Cleveland Clinic Doctors Develop New 
Heart Surgery Technique 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, surgeons at the Cleveland 
Clinic, by utilizing an ingenious heart- 
lung machine, have developed a promis- 
ing new technique in heart surgery which 
involves complete stoppage of the human 
heart. 

The Cleveland Clinic Quarterly, pub- 
lished today, reports that eight times re- 
cently these surgeons have caused the 
human heart to stop beating, drained it 
of all blood, and repaired serious con- 
genital defects. 

My city of Cleveland, which~is pio- 
neering in many phases of medical re- 
search, is immensely proud of this work 
by Drs. Donald Effier, William Johan 
Kolff, L. K. Groves and others, includ- 
ing Dr. F. Mason Sones, the cardiologist 
member of the team. The Cleveland 
Clinic, one of the outstanding medical 
centers in the Midwest, is typieal of the 
organizations encouraging research in 
our area. 

But I am especially gratified at the 
part played by Dr. Kolff, the inventor and 
developer of the heart-lung machine, 
since I was instrumental in arranging for 
him to come to the United States from 
Holland. 

About 7 years ago I was informed that 
the Cleveland Clinic was interested in 
bringing Dr. Kolff from Holland to be- 
come associate professor of experimental 
medicine at the clinic. Inquiry into the 
Immigration Acts revealed that he could 
be admitted as a research professor. He 
arrived here in 1950, has subsequently 
become a citizen of the United States, 
and his family has followed him over. 
Since coming here, Dr. Kolff has worked 
intensively on this device and other re- 
search. He has succeeded in developing 
a machine which, for the duration of the 
surgery, substitutes for the human heart. 

This is a notable discovery and will 
be listed among the many other contri- 
butions that have been made to the 
United States by people who come to us 
from other lands. We are grateful to 
those who, like Dr. Kolff, come here and 
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do honor to their new land. And we may 
be proud that the United States offers 
an intellectual climate that stimulates 
and encourages such work. All the 
world is the benefactor of this discovery 
and the relief of human suffering that 
will derive from its use. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting herewith the full 
announcement by the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation: 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CLEVELAND CLINIC 
FOUNDATION 


A new operating technique involving com- 
plete stoppage of the human heart may open 
the door to more intricate and precise heart 
surgery than has ever before been possible. 
A description of the new technique was 
published today in the Cleveland Clinic 
Quarterly. 

Eight times in recent weeks, Cleveland 
Clinic surgeons have caused the human 
heart to stop beating for as long as twenty 
minutes, drained it of all blood, and repaired 
serious congenital defects in its interior. 
Circulation and respiration in the patients 
have been maintained by a new-type heart- 
lung machine also announced in the same 
publication. 

Unintentional stoppage of heartbeat has 
always been the most dreaded accident in 
any form of surgery. Yet, movement of 
the heart and active bleeding during car- 
diac surgery have been serious handicaps 
to the delicate work required. In working 
with any other organ of the body surgeons 
insist that the operative field be dry and 
immobile, so they can see their work clearly 
and use their instruments with precision. 
Doctors consider this a fundamental re- 
quirement. 

Doctors have attempted in a number of 
ways to reduce heartbeat and blood .iow 
to approach these ideal conditions. The 
most common method, hypothermia, in- 
volves “refrigerating” the patient, bringing 
the body temperature down to about 83°, 
with a corresponding reduction in body 
metabolism. This slows both heartbeat and 
blood flow. Complete stoppage has been op- 
posed as a surgical technique because of the 
threat of oxygen starvation of the heart tis- 
sues (anoxia). 

In 1954, an English surgeon named Melrose 
developed a technique for inducing com- 
plete heart arrest. After considerable re- 
search he applied this new method in a 
number of human cases. Exact data and 
the results have not appeared in scientific 
publications. In late 1955 Melrose described 
his procedure in a personal communication 
to Dr. Willem Kolff, a member of the re- 
search division of the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation, and suggested its application. 

Drs. Donald Effier, Willem Kolff, L. K. 
Groves and others at the Cleveland Clinic 
were conducting an intensive series of car- 
diac laboratory experiments when they heard 
of Melrose’s work. The addition of the heart 
arrest technique to their operative experi- 
ments produced such striking results that 
they decided that its use on a patient was 
justified. 

The first subject was a 4-year-old child. 
He had been born with a large opening be- 
tween the heart's chambers. Diagnosis was 
made by Dr. F. Mason Sones, the cardiologist 
member of the team. 

After by-passing the blood flow through 
Kolff’s heart-lung machine, Dr. Effier injected 
potassium citrate into the patient's heart, 
and within seconds it was motionless and 
flaccid. The electrocardiogram attached to 
the patient registered a complete absence of 
heartbeat. An incision was made in the right 
ventricle of the heart and it was immediately 
drained of all blood. In the absence of 
bleeding and motion, the interventricular de- 
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fect was easily identified, and carefully closed 
with fine silk stitches. 

When the heart was closed, blood flow was 
returned through the heart, and the po- 
tassium solution was immediately washed 
away The heart promptly resumed rhy- 
thmical beating of its own accord, without 
massage, electric or chemical stimulation. 

The heart arrest technique has been suc- 
cessfully employed by the Cleveland clinic 
team in eight consecutive cases, all published 
in the quarterly. Two patients died later 
in the post-operative period; the remainder 
appear to be doing well. No complications 
have been attributable to the arrest tech- 
nique. 

The new technique seems to reduce the 
hazard of fibrillation, or .other abnormal 
rhythms. A frequent cause of death, fibrilla- 
tion has been one of the most feared com- 
plications in all heart surgery. 

Two significant developments have aided 
the clinic in their work on congential (birth) 
heart defects; a new diagnostic aid employed 
by Dr. Sones, and Dr. Kolff’s artificial lung. 

Dr. Sones, a cardiologist at the clinic, 
has been using a high-powered fluoroscope, 
called an image amplifier, which makes it 
possible to televise images of the heart on 
a large screen, and record them on film. 

Until now only two heat X-rays per second 
could be taken, and the relatively weak and 
small fluoroscopic image could be seen only 
in a darkened room. The image amplifier, 
purchased with a grant made through the 
Cleveland Area Heart Society by the Cleve- 
land Federation of Labor, creates a picture 
large and bright enough to be seen by a team 
of diagnosticians in a well-lighted room. 

This new application of the image amplifier 
has proven of immense yalue in locating and 
charting heart defects, and in determining 
what surgical course, if any, must be fol- 
lowed. 

Dr, Kolff’s artificial lung differs in prin- 
ciple from the widely used bubble-type 
oxygenator. 

In the Kolff lung, blood is redirected from 
the heart through a series of polyethylene 
tubes, which are exposed to a constant flow 
of oxygen. As in the human lung the deli- 
cate polyethylene membrane allows oxygen 
to pass through and replenish the blood. 
After being pumped through 744 yards of 
tubing, the blood has gathered almost as 
much oxygen as it received normally from 
the lungs, and it can be sent through the 
arteries to nourish the body. Funds for de- 
velopment of the lung came from the Cleve- 
land Area Heart Society and Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation research money. 





Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16,1956 . 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuani 
to many previous appeals which our dele- 
gation flood committee and other mem- 
bers have made to the House Appropria- 
tion Committee respecting the flood- 
relief program for Massachusetts and 
the Northeast, we hereby respectfully 
again urge that the House Appropria- 
tion Committee take early action to ex- 
pedite approval of various specific and 
general remedial and protective proj- 
ects now under consideration. 

Recent severe snowfalls in our area 
have increased our deep concern. The 
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periodic recurrence of flood disasters 
requires expeditious action to set up com- 
prehensive and appropriate flood pro- 
tection. 

As we have pointed out, delay in acting 
upon feasible measures proposed will 
merely serve to increase the risk of future 
damaging floods and thus constitute 
great peril to many communities already 
sorely beset by the heavy floods of last 
year. 

We respectfully urge that the Appro- 
priations Committee, in the exercise of 
its wise discretion, after considering the 
evidence, establish its own standards as 
to what may constitute adequate funds 
to inaugurate planning, construction, 
and general flood protection work on a 
basis of efficiency, speed, and generosity. 

We further urge that the hearings be 
expedited as much as possible in order 
that suitable legislation may be reported 
to the House at an early date for consid- 
eration and action in order to accelerate 
the progress of vital projects in the area. 
; The pertinent recommendations fol- 
ow: 

The Massachusetts congressional delega- 
tion presents the following recommenda- 
tions with reference to pending legislation 
and respectfully urges the adoption of the 
following program: 

1. For, construction, operation, and main- 
tenance appropriations: 











Budgeted , 
item, 1957 Rove, 
fiscal year | Mende 
el ea) eae eS re | 
De oS cdatecunséene $1, 976, 000 $1, 976, 000 
Barre Falls____ : 1, 150, 000 1, 150, 000 
Birch Hill (maintenance and 
Qewntienee. casts net 13, 000 13, 000 
DUR an nc ccnce Sloe 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
Fast Brimfield__............-- 340, 000 840, 000 
Hodges Village_- ‘ 360, 000 360, 000 
Knightsville (operation “and 
maintenance) ___-.._.-..---- 16, 000 16, 000 
North Adams_. 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Tully (operation and main- 
tenance) ____- oe ies 13, 000 13, 000 
W oreester diversion__.--...--- 840, 000 840, 000 
2. ‘en "engineering and pienntzg: 
Bud geted Beeun- 
2 item, 1957 aaadlodd 
fiscal year mance 
Westville (authorized) __....-- None 1 $100, 000 


None 2 100, 000 
None 3 100, 000 


West Hill (authorized) ----__-- 
Littleville (State concurrence 
SR tee otimencdpanes 





1 State concurrence given. 

2 Subject to State concurrence. 

* Subject to authorization. 

3. For the Army engineers snagging and 
stream clearance fund and section 212 proj- 
ects for general operations in all Massachu- 
setts river basins: 








ued a 
item, 195 menda- 
fiscal year tion 
Snagging and clearing-_--......- $500, 000 | ' $5, 000, 000 
SOC. ZB... nonceccvcoccsncesens 1, 000,000 | 4 5, 000, 000 


1 Subject to completion of current engineering studies. 

Snagging and clearing projects, up to $100,- 
000, are authorized by section 208 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1954. This section per- 
mits stream clearance, up to $100,000 on 
any one stream, without specific congres- 
sional authorization. 

Section 212 projects are authorized by sec- 
tion 212 of the Flood Control Act of 1950. 
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This section permits small flood prevention 
projects, up to $150,000, without specific 
congressional authorization. The project 
must be complete within itself, be econo- 
mically justified and not be in an area in- 
tended to be protected by a larger flood-con- 
trol project. . 

Snagging and clearing and section 212 
funds would supplement Operation Noah re- 
habilitation measures already undertaken by 
the engineers in the: flood-disaster areas of 
Massachusetts by providing permanent 
flood-prevention works in. the following 
basins: 

Connecticut, Thames, Blackstone, Merri- 
mac, Charles, Neponset, Housatonic, Hoosic, 
Ipswitch, Mystic, Little, and other streams 
and waterways in the State where the Army 
engineers deem protective measures to be 
necessary.* 

4. On the following navigation and beach 
erosion projects, your committee recom- 
mends: 





Budgeted 





a Recom- 
item, 1957 
fiscal year | Mended 
Fall River Harbor__...__- od $500, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Mystie River_._............._| 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Town River_____ _...| 302,000 302, 000 
Fore River (W ey mouth)_____ | 500, 000 500, 000 
Revere Beach shore protection- m.| 75, 000 75, 000 





And we also urge upon the \ Deieoietatiine 
Committee early favorable action on pending 
requests for appropriations for all other 
navigation and beach erosion projects in our 
State. 

5. The delegation urges immediate con- 
sideration of H. R. 7870, introduced by Mr. 
McCormack, and companion bills, approved 
in principle by Secretary of the Army 
Brucker, and designed to give the engineers 
authority to complete urgently necessary 
projects costing up to $500,000 without fur- 
ther specific congressional authorization. 

6. We favor the principle of disaster in- 
surance and urge the Congress to continue 
its consideration of and report upon pend- 
ing measures in this field so that action may 
be taken during this session. 

7. For the various recommendations of the 
New England Governors’ Conference, and the 
New England Council, we once again bespeak 
every possible consideration by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

8. Thirty thousand dollars for survey of 
the Neponset and Charles Rivers (request of 
Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts). 





1Merrimac Basin: $90,000 for removal of 
sandbar in the Merrimac at its mouth near 
Newburyport (request of Mr. BATES): $500,- 
000 for local flood-prevention projects (re- 
quest of Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and 
Mr. LANE). 

Charles River Basin: Stream clearance of 
the Charles River near Newton (request of 
Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts). 





Resolution Adopted by Kansas Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 


tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


' Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
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tion are holding their convention in 
Washington this week. I deem it fitting 
and proper that I insert in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD the resolutions adopted at 
the 58th annual conference of the Kan- 
sas Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Each and every 
item in these resolutions deserves the 
attention of every loyal American. But 
of course, I assure you that there is 
nothing in these resolutions that will 
give aid and“tomfort to that group of 
so-called intellectual, international 
minded one-worlders who so often are 
saying, “Patriotism and nationalism are 
the stumbling blocks that prevent Amer- 
ica from assuming its rightful place as 
the leader in the world.” 

I know of no other organization that 
has done more to preserve America and 
its constitutional form of government 
than the DAR. It is the only organiza- 
tion that can draw a draft on me. I 
have never found them wrong—they are 
the elite corps of those who desire to 
preserve basic American concepts. 

I commend these resolutions to my 
colleagues. Read them—ancient Amer- 
ican doctrines that have stood the test 
of time. To those of you who live in a 
climate where the fogs of European so- 
cialism constantly blow in from the 
Atlantic and obscure our ancient Ameri- 
can principles—read what these ladies 
from the high plains of Kansas are 
thinking about UNESCO, Federal aid to 
education, right to work, immigration, 
un-American activities, Bricker amend- 
ment, and peaceful coexistence. 

These ladies of the Kansas Society? of 
the Daughters of the American; Revolu- 
tion just do not believe you have to be a 
social radical to be fashionable. 

The resolutions follow: 

AMERICAN History MONTH 

Whereas a true appreciation of American 
history is important te good citizenship and 
a bulwark against the infiltration of alien 
ideologies; and 

Whereas a renewed and increased appreci- 
ation of great lessons drawn from studying 
the history of our country creates increased 
spiritual strength and wisdom; and 

Whereas certain youth groups have be- 
come special targets of internationalism, one 
such well-known youth organization having 
designated February as International Month: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual conference 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution urge its chapters 
to designate February as American History 
Month and urge the Governor of the State 
of Kansas and city mayors to officially de- 
clare February as American History Month 
to help build a durable heritage of faith, 
fortitude, and righteousness for future gen- 
erations. 


PATRIOTISM IN EDUCATION 


Whereas national security depends upon 
the character of our citizens and a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles upon which 
the United States Government was estab- 
lished, and also an understanding of the 
forces working toward its destruction and 

Whereas the training of our youth today 
determines the security of our nation to- 
morrow, presupposes the necessity of special- 
ized instruction regarding the advantages of 
our system of government above others in 
order to build good future citizens and pro- 
vide for the security of coming generations: 
Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the 58th annual confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution continue and 
strengthen its interest in the patriotic edu- 
cation of our youth by the support of laws 
requiring the teaching of American history, 
civics and the science of the American form 
of government in our schools; increased su- 
pervision in the selection of instructors and 
materials used; encouragement of more pub- 
lic meetings for the purpose of increasing 
interest in patriotic education, and other 
means for accomplishing the objective stated 
in this resolution. 


UNESCO 


Whereas the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, known 
as UNESCO, a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, has declared among other 
objectionable things that “nationalism is 
the major obstacle to the development of 
worldmindedness”; and 

Whereas said UNESCO is carrying on pow- 
erful propaganda through the American 
school system and otherwise working toward 
destruction of the form of government estab- 
lished by the founding fathers with the 
thought of promoting a one-world pattern; 
and 

Whereas UNESCO is a deliberate plan to 
create public opinion for world citizenship— 
especially directed to the schoolchildren of 
the Nation and is patterned exactly after 
the Communist teaching in Soviet Russia: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual conference 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution go on record as 
supporting the action taken by the recent 
national convention of the American Legion 
at Miami, Fla., urging Congress to take ap- 
propriate action to completely disassociate 
the United States Government from the 
UNESCO program. 


FPEepERAL Alp TO EDUCATION 


Resolved, That the 58th annual confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, reaffirm their 
adamant stand for control of education by 
the people through their States and local 
communities only and oppose Federal aid to 
education. 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 


Whereas we have on previous occasions 
stated our approval of investigating com- 
mittees devoted to protecting our country 
against the invasion of alien ideologies and 
the operation of subversive forces: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution reaffirm its pre- 
vious stand in this regard and commend the 
efforts of those who are exposing subyersive 
activities and request the Congress to appro- 
priate adequate funds for the continuance 
of the courageous campaign by our duly 
elected legislators and their staffs. 


APPENDIX 9 


Whereas a special report prepared some 
years ago by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities when Representative 
Martin Dies was chairman, known as Ap- 
pendix 9 consisting of several volumes, has 
been for some reason taken out of circula- 
tion; and \ 

Whereas said report is known to contain 
vital information designed to alert the Amer- 
ican people to dangers of subversive activ- 
ities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual convention 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
the Amerfcan Revolution urge the Congress 
of the United States to authorize the re- 

“printing and circulation of this document 
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and appropriate necessary funds required to 
complete the project. 


a 


Tue FBI 


Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has by its integrity, courage, intellifgent 
leadership and loyalty to the principles upon 
which the Republic was founded, helped in- 
sulate the American people against foes of 
many types and descriptions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual convention 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution reiterate confi- 
dence in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and its able leadership symbolized by 
the person of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 





KaNnsAs COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Whereas certain States, notably California, 
have found it advantageous to set up com- 
mittees on un-American activities to co- 
operate with various law enforcement agen- 
cies and departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment such as the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; and 

» Whereas the people of Kansas need to be 
kept informed regarding the mechanics and 
machinations of the Communist apparatus, 
and also alerted to the dangers of Commu- 
nist infiltration among non-Communist 
groups, including schools, ‘civic clubs, 
churches, labor unions and other bodies: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual convention 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution suggest that the 
Kansas State Legislature explore the possi- 
bility and advisability of organizing such a 
committtee in Kansas to function along lines 
comparable to similar committees now exist- 
ing in other States. 





PepERAL Jury System 


Whereas the jury system is a fundamental 
of the American judicial structure and basic 
te a free society under law and must there- 
fore be protected; and 

Whereas recent attempts have been made 
to undermine and bring this branch of the 
judicial system into question and disrepute 
by secretly planting dictaphones in rooms 
where jurors were deliberating, thereby 
eavesdropping on their conversations dealing 
with the innocence or guilt of persons on 
trial in open court; and 

Whereas Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell proposed on January 10, 1956, that Con- 
gress enact a law prohibiting such activities 
as being inconsistent with the purposes of 
the seventh amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution go on record as 
condemning said innovations and urge Con- 
gress to do everything possible to expedite 
enactment of the law proposed by Attorney 
General Brownell. 


RIGHT TO WorK 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights guarantees to 
its citizens certain freedoms including the 
choice of occupation, a fundamental right of 
the American heritage; and 

Whereas totalitarian systems deny their 
citizens the rights of such choice thereby 

those who labor and all others serv- 
ants of the state: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Conference 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution recognize and approve 
the basic right of all Americans to choose 
their own vocations and at the same time 
commend those who are trying by legisla- 
tive processes to preserve and uphold this 
sacred right. 
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IMMIGRATION 


Whereas the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, known as the Walter-McCarran Act 
(Public Law 414), became effective on De- 
cember 24, 1952; and 

Whereas the act has been especially effec- 
tive in the denaturalization and deportation 
of criminals and subversives and is operating 
in the best interests of the American people; 
and 

Whereas pressure is being placed upon 
Government officials and Congress by certain 
groups to change this law: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Conference 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution reaffirm its approval of 
the Walter-McCarran Act and urge all pa- 
triotic Americans to resist any change, weak- 
ening amendments, or private bills which 
would destroy its effectuality. 


Review or U. N. CHARTER 


Whereas the 10th General Assembly of the 
United Nations passed a resolution on No- 
vember 21, 1955, which calls for a review con- 
ference, and the Security Council voted its 
concurrence on December 15, 1955; and 

Whereas a committee of the whole to work 
with the Secretary General of the United 
Nations in fixing a time and place for the 
conference, its organization and procedure, 
and said committee is to report its recom- 
mendation to the 12th Assembly in 1957; 
and 

Whereas proponents of world government 
are seeking to propagandize the American 
people into support of converting the United 
Nations into a world government wherein the 
sovereignty of our Republic under constitu- 
tional government would be destroyed: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Conference 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution reaffirm its oppo- 
sition to world government in any form and 
urge our Congress to carefully investigate 
charter review and resist any attempt to con- 
vert the United Nations charter into a world 
government, 


SUPPORTING THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Whereas treaties shall be the supreme 
law of the land and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby when two-thirds of 
the Senators concur; and 

Whereas executive agreements may have 
the same prerogatives; and 

Whereas the United States is one of the 
few nations in which a treaty becomes self- 
executing automatically; and 

Whereas specialized agencies of the United 
Nations and other entangling alliances can 
pose special threats through these treaty- 
making powers; and 

Whereas the supremacy of the United Na- 
tions charter over the United States Consti- 
tution has already become an issue in some 
court cases: Therefore be it © 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Conference 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution reaffirm its request that 
the United States Senate consider the ad- 
visability of further amending the Constitu- 
tion, so as to require either a majority or 
two-thirds vote of the entire membership 
before any treaty can be adopted. 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


Whereas the 20th congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party recently declared it a part 
of their global program to work inside the 
capitalistic world under the slogan “peace,” 
with Kruschev declaring there are only two 
roads, “peaceful coexistence or war,” and at 
the same time stating that violent revolu- 
tion is not necessary now to bring about a 
socialist state; and 

Whereas the Select Committee on Commu- 
nist Aggression of the House of Representa- 
tives concluded that the history of Czecho- 
slovakia is the history of every government 
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that tried to coexist or cooperate with the 
Communists; and 

Whereas the Committee further concluded 
“that peaceful coexistence is a Communist 
myth which can be attained only through the 
complete surrender of our free way of life for 
one of slavery under Moscow-controlled com- 
munism”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Conference 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution support a reexamina- 
tion of the country’s foreign policy by the 
Congress of the United States that America 
may not succumb to this poisonous formula 
of peaceful coexistence distilled by commu- 
nism; and be it 

Further resolved, That the 58th Annual 
Conference call upon our Government and its 
citizens to heed the warning: “When they 
shall say ‘peace and safety,’ then sudden 
destruction cometh upon them.” 





Woritp COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Whereas the World Council of Churches 
has on its official roster leaders from the 
iron curtain countries, as, for example, 
Prof. Josef L. Hromadka, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, a member of the executive committee; 
Dr. Jan Chadaba, of Czechoslovakia, member 
of the central committee; Dr. Victor Hajek, 
of Czechoslovakia, synodical senior of the 
Church of the Czech Brethren, member of the 
central committee of the World Council; 
Bishop Janos Peter, of Hungary, delegate to 
the World Council; and 

Whereas such men are exercising a baneful 
influence on the Christian program through 
the world and Communists are known to use 
the church as a cloak to cover their teach- 
ings; and 

Whereas Paul the Apostle said, “Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers; 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath 
light with darkness?”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution call upon its 
members to be alert and protest any con- 
tamination of the holy Christian faith which 
comes to their attention. 





REDEDICATION TO RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES 


Whereas by the dispensation of divine 
grace we are favored to live in a Nation 
founded on a fundamental belief in God; and 

Whereas the thought of mankind is today 
being invaded and poisoned by atheistic 
philosophies and doctrines designed to de- 
stroy faith in the supernatural content of 
historical and evangelical Christianity, in the 
name of socalled liberal theology, the broth- 
erhood of man and related teachings: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution rededicate itself 
to continued faith, sincere prayer, steadfast 
belief in the Bible, and greater participation 
in the field of Christian activities. 





The Engineering Profession in the 
Soviet Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I mentioned 
in the House 2 weeks ago the serious 


situation which faces us here in this 
country with regard to shortages of sci- 
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entific and engineering manpower. 
Through overconfidence we are facing 
loss of world leadership in science and 
technology at a time when the Russians 
are taking massive strides toward scien- 
tific supremacy in the military and civil- 
ian fields. 

Few Americans have had the oppor- 
tunity to witness firsthand the progress 
which the Russians are making in the 
scientific and engineering fields. One of 
these is Dr. Weldon H. Brandt, of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., who re- 
cently completed a tour of Russia dur- 
ing which he visited a number of manu- 
facturing plants and the University of 
Moscow. Dr. Brandt’s enlightening ob- 
servations on his visit are contained in 
an article entitled “The Engineering Pro- 
fession in the Soviet Union” in the March 
issue of American Engineer magazine. 
Because of the interesting comments in 
the article on Russian technological de- 
velopment and methods of education, un- 
der unanimous consent I place the arti- 
cle in the Recorp so that other Members 
may have an opportunity to give this 
important information their serious con- 
sideration: 


From First HAND OBSERVATION: THE ENGI- 
NEERING PROFESSION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


(An American engineer interview with Dr. 
Weldon H. Brandt, engineering manager, 
director systems department, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Question. Dr. Brandt, we realize that 
your recent visit to the Soviet Union was 
primarily motivated by technical consider- 
ations—specifically, a study of automation in 
Russia. However, since such personal cb- 
servation of the technology of a country also 
brings an association with the men behind 
that technology, we are sure that you have 
brought back with you a great many illumi- 
nating impressions about the professional 
status of engineering in the U.S.S.R. By 
way of general background, may we begin by 
asking you if Soviet industry conforms to 
the concept of a classless society in its over- 
all organization? 

Answer. By no means. Soviet industry 
certainly is not a classless society. The pres- 
tige factor is a very big thing, particularly 
where the managers are concerned. And I 
am sure that there is a much greater differ- 
ence between the standard of living of the 
ordinary workers and that of the managers 
in the Soviet Union than there is here in the 
United States. In making this comparison, 
too, I think I should point out the extreme 
difference in standards of value between our 
economies. For instance, it may be a much 
bigger thing as far as prestige goes in Russia 
to be able to have oranges for breakfast than 
driving a high-priced car versus driving a 
low-priced car in America where both the 
boss and the worker can have the oranges if 
they want them. 

Question. Did the engineers you met in 
the various Soviet factories seem to be on 
the management or oranges-for-breakfast 
side of the fence? 

Answer. The engineers we met were on the 
management side. In fact, nearly all of 
them actually were managers. 

Question. Did they seem then to have in- 
dependence of judgment and decision? 

Answer. They had some independence of 
Judgment and decision as long as they oper- 
ated within the framework of the precon- 
ceived plan of what their contribution to the 
Soviet industrial pattern ought to be. 


Question. Is this an efficient method of 
operation? 

Answer. There are no doubt some elements 
of efficiency in it. But I want to make it 
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clear that I have utterly no sympathy for 
the Soviet system as such in any phase what- 
soever. As an overall thing it is just not 
right. 

Question. Dr. Brandt, could you form any 
conclusions about the numbers of engineers 
employed in proportion to the other workers 
in the factories you visited? - 

Answer. The number of engineers is quite 
high. For instance, the Ordzhonikidze Ma- 
chine Tool Plant, which we visited in Mos- 
cow, has 3,500 employees, including 450 en- 
gineering employees, of whom 300 have tech- 
nical degrees while the others qualify as 
technicians. 

This ratio is particularly high in view of 
the fact that no research and little of the 
sort of engineering work which we would 
class as development is done within the fac- 
tories. Such work is carried out instead in 
the appropriate institutes. Research work is 
done in the research institutes which are 
connected with the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. Development work, as we under- 
stand it, is done in other institutes reporting 
to the appropriate government ministry. 

Question. Then how are the results of the 
research done in the institutes channeled to 
the factories for practical translation into 
products? 

Answer. The results are channeled in two 
ways. First, in any cases, the development 
institutes apply the research know-how to 
the design of the first models. Then after the 
first model has been built and proven, it is 
sent to the factory for production. Secondly, 
certain straight information is also chan- 
neled through the development institutes. 
For example, ENIMS (which is the abbrevia- 
tion by which the institute which translates 
to “Experimental Scientific Research Insti- 
tute for Metal Cutting Machine Tools” is 
known)—ENIMS follows technical literature 
in Russia and abroad and disseminates it to 
the factories. 

Question. In this channeling, Dr. Brandt, 
is there ever any confusion as to who will 
handle which newly developed product? 

Answer. I am glad you asked that, because 
it seems to me that some very serious prob- 
lems must arise when a product cuts across 
the lines of responsibility of two ministries. 
For example, I inquired at the Gorki Auto- 
mobile plant as to how they would assign 
work on a new generator. And I was told 
that it would be designed in an institute 
coming under the Electrical Equipment Min- 
istry and then built by a factory coming un- 
der the same ministry, but the specifications 
would be written by the Gorki plant, which 
comes under an automotive ministry. This 
means that in case of an argument or a dif- 
ference of opinion, you. must go on to a 
higher level than even the ministry in Mos- 
cow to get a referee for the problem. It cer- 
tainly is an example of what I would call a 
monstrous bureaucracy. 

Question. Well, coming back now to the 
number of workers in the factories, how does 
the ratio of engineers to regular workers 
compare with the situation in the United 
States? 

Answer. The ratio is obviously higher .in 
Russia than in this country. However, the 


word “engineer” se@ms to have a little dif-- 


ferent significance in the U. S. 8. R. than 
it does here. The regular engineer’s efforts 
in Russia are not channeled so much toward 
design as they are in the United States, 
but are directed more frequently toward pro- 
duction management. As a matter of fact, 
engineers and foremen are often mentioned 
together as a class. At the Stalingrad Trac- 
tor Pactory, for one example, there was the 
director at the top, then the chief engineer, 
and under him came both the shop and the 
engineering department. 

Question. We are interested in the working 
conditions which were provided for the So- 
viet engineers. Could you tell us a little 
about them? 
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Answer. Well, I cannot answer this as defi- 
nitely as I would like to; but I would say 
that working conditions in industry and in 
many of the institutes are not as good as 
our own. Industrial housekeeping is poor. 
Lighting is not as good in the offices, which 
are also rather cramped. Desks are small, 
and many draftsmen work standing. Also, 
even the better laboratories seem crowded. 
And I think it was interesting to note that 
people inside the factories worked in hats 
and coats, well bundled up against the cold. 

Question. Did the Russian engineers seem 
to be supported in their work by techni- 
cians, clerical aides, and so on? Or do they 
have to do all of the routine, as well as the 
specialized work themselves? 

Answer. I would say that they seem to be 
fairly well supported by technicians and so 
on. We can improve our own situation in 
this regard, of course; but I do not believe 
that the Russians are ahead of us on it. 

Question. What about salaries? Is there 
any comparison between the salaries being 
paid to Soviet engineers and the premium 
offers being made to engineers in the United 
States today? 

Answer. The average Russian engineer in 
industry makes perhaps 1,400 rubles per 
month. If he works in a development in- 
stitute, the average goes up somewhat— 
perhaps to 1,600 rubles. In a research in- 
stitute he will get 1,800 rubles per month. 
Then superimposed on this there are bonuses, 
prizes, and royalties on patents so that the 
outstanding performer can do considerably 
better than the averages I have quoted. A 
man working strictly as an engineer in in- 
dustry can reach a peak of somewhere around 
2,500 or 3,000 rubles per month. 

The exchange rate is four rubles per dol- 
lar, and this would not be bad, speaking 
in terms of salary comparisons, if that also 
represented the equivalent purchasing power. 
The purchasing power of the ruble, however, 
is more like 10 or 12 rubles to the dollar, 
the black-market rate—although, of course, 
there is not supposed to be any such thing. 

The Russian engineer does not have a 
standard of living anywhere nearly equiva- 
lent to that of the engineer in the United 
States, though he does far better than his 
own compatriots of the ordinary working 
class. I would say there is some comparison 
between the two countries as to cost and 
availability of bare essentials, such as bread, 
for instance. But as soon as you get into 
even such items as shoes the cost-and-qual- 
ity gap widens immensely. 

Question. We understand that there are 
labor unions organized within the Soviet 
Union—although they never strike. Just 
what are the functions of these unions? 

Answer. The functions of the unions seem 
to be the operation of certain benefit pro- 
grams, rest camps, and children’s camps. 
They are in theory also responsible for 
safety standards in the factories, but these 
standards are certainly not equivalent to 
those in America. 

Question. Are the unions plantwide or 
countrywide? 

Answer. Iam not sure. However, in speak- 
ing of the unions, the directors of the var- 
ious factories said nothing to indicate that 
they had to deal with them as countrywide. 

Question. Do engineers belong to them? 

Answer. I do not know whether or not 
they belong. The subject was never men- 
tioned. There was never any mention of en- 
gineers as an organized group. 

Question. Do the Russians seem concerned 
at all in regard to what we call the profes- 
sional status of engineering? Do you know 
whether they have any professional societies 
or professional journals like the American 
Engineer? 

Answer. This question also did not come 
up. It is a little difficult to see how it would, 
and I would be very to find a pro- 
fessional organization in Russia devoted to 
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developing the professional status of engi- 
neers. I doubt that there would be room for 
anything like this in the Soviet system. The 
Soviet engineers do have their prestige— 
which perhaps is their professional status— 
but they have it only because the Govern- 
ment feels they should have it. It is a 
matter of Government policy and can be 
turned on and off like a faucet. 

Question. Did you learn whether the So- 
viet Union has any laws or regulations con- 
concerning the practice of engineering simi- 
lar to the registration laws of the various 
States in this country? Is there any such 
thing as professional registration in Russia? 

Answer. We did not hear of any registra- 
tion laws or of professional registration in 
Russia. I think there is a drastic weeding 
out process in the educational system itself— 
much more so than here. Another interest- 
ing thing is that if a man is aiming for an 
engineering degree, he goes to school full 
time. There is no other way to qualify. 

Question. What about the _ technical 
schools that are connected with the fac- 
tories then? 

Answer. These train technicans. They do 
not give degrees. 

Question. This may be a superfluous and 
self-evident question in view of the political 
philosophy of the country—but did you note 
any evidence of any independent practice of 
engineering in Russia? Are there any or- 
ganizations similar to our consulting firms? 

Answer. We certainly saw no evidence of 
any independent practice of engineering or 
any organizations that could be termed con- 
sulting firms. I am quite sure they need all 
the engineers they have in industry and in 
the research institutes. They also need 
them—and have them—in the Government 
itself to assist in what we might call “man- 
agement problems” in the administration 
of their various taechnological programs. 

You see, everything is really a Government- 
owned monopoly. And I would say that 
about the only way a man might be in busi- 
ness for himself would be to have something 
like, say, a produce stand, where he would 
employ no one but himself. 

Question. Dr. Brandt, in this Government- 
operated scheme is there any choice about 
the type of engineering job a man may take 
or the particular industry for which he 
wishes to work? 

Answer. I do not really know how much 
choice they have. Many articles have been 
written in this country indicating that they 
do not have much choice. I would say from 
my own observation that their engineers are 
very specialized, and this, of course, would 
limit the choice that a man would have. 
But I would not be surprised to find that the 
really outstanding men have some choice as 
to where they go initially at least. 

Question. We know that you have re- 
marked since your return on the number 
of women employed in engineering in the 
factories you visited. Were these women 
working in the capacity of technicians, or as 
full-fledged engineers? 

Answer. Actually, the comments in the re- 
port I prepared on my return were on the 
number of women employed in factories in 
general, rather than the number in engineer- 
ing. They do employ women more than 
men in almost every civilian field you can 
think of. In the engineering laboratories 
which we visited, I am sure that some of the 
women were technicians while others were 
full engineers. Those we saw at the Insti- 


. tute of Standards, Measures, and Measuring 


Instruments, which corresponds roughly to 
our Bureau of Standards, definitely seemed 
to be full-fledged engineers. And I believe 
that they do have more women engineers in 
Russia than we have in this country. 
Question. Are the engineers in Russia en- 
couraged to undertake any advanced study? 
Answer. I do not think that encouraged is 
quite the proper word. They either qualify 
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or they do not qualify for advanced study, 
depending on the record they have made in 
their undergraduate work. If they qualify, 
they get a very nice stipend for doing this 
graduate work—about 780 rubles per month. 

Question. In doing this advanced work, 
are they ever advised to familiarize them- 
selves with any subjects other than the 
strictly technical? 

Answer. I don’t believe that they are en- 
couraged to study anything that is not strict- 
ly technical. Whatever general subjects they 
study are carried during the first several 
years of undergraduate work. From that 
time on they specialize. 

Question. What about patents? You men- 
tioned “patent royalties” previously in talk- 
ing about salaries, Dr. Brandt. Under this 
strict organization for the development of 
products do they have a patent system? 

Answer. Yes; they do. Developments are 
Government-owned; but any citizen may ap- 
ply for a patent, and this gives him the right 
to collect a royalty on the profit—and may I 
stress this capitalistic word profit—that re- 
sults from his invention. 

Question. Does it make any difference as 
to where and how the work on the invention 
was done? Does this affect the patent rights? 

Answer. As I understand it—no. The pat- 
ent rights apply whether the person works in 
an institute, development laboratory, or on 
his own. 

Question. Now how do you feel about the 
specific products you had the opportunity 
to inspect? Were they up to the standards 
of their counterparts in the United States? 

Answer. As to quality, it seems to me that 
consumer goods are definitely below Ameri- 
can standards. There are exceptions, of 
course, such as the little alarm clock that 
I had given to me as a gift. Without further 
adjustment, it is keeping time to within a 
minute per week, better than most Ameri- 
can clocks of a similar type. However, as to 
heavy goods and industrial products—in 
many cases these are rather good. I won't 
say they are equivalent to United States 
standards, but they are quite close. 

But there are many things that they just 
do not seem to know how to do. For in- 
stance, they don’t seem to know how to lay 
a@ good wooden floor; or how to build a good, 
substantial building. And the women’s 
clothes are pretty dreadful by American 
standards. 

Question. Well, what about the general 
production rate? Does it match our stand- 
ards? 

Answer. Production of many items, at least 
in many of the plants we saw, is low by our 
standards. They are only producing 120 
passenger cars per day at the Gorki Plant, 
whereas we produce by the tens of thousands. 
And, incidentally, I don’t think that the ordi- 
nary Russian engineers will ever believe this 
if it is just told to them. They would have 
to be shown the United States production 
lines to be convinced. On the other hand, 
though, they are turning out machine tools 
at a very good rate. 

Question. Did you find any of the specific 
products or processes you had the chance to 
examine to be of marked inferiority to those 
of the United States? 

Answer. Well, after we returned to this 
country, I had some tests made on some 
ball bearings from the Kagonovich state 
ball-bearing plant. They were inferior to 
our best quality, but are probably satisfac- 
tory for ordinary commercial grades. I also 
had some tests run on a bicycle nameplate 
from the Gorki plant, and there the quality 
was quite poor. But then it isn’t a serious 


matter if a bicycle nameplate doesn’t 


stand up. 
Question. Were there any places where 
you detected marked superiority in products 


or processes? 
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Answer. Let me answer that a bit lightly 
by saying that the only really superior prod- 
ucts I found during my visit were the Rus- 
sian ballet and Russian caviar. We did see 
some processes that were unique or showed 
better development, however. The storage 
element in use on the automatic ball-bearing 
line at the Kagonovich plant, for example, 
appeared to be better than any such device 
that I have seen in America. But such cases 
of superiority seemed to be few and far 
between. 

Question. What about the question of ob- 
solescence in the Soviet factory? Do they 
seem to be “on the ball’ in incorporating 
the most up-to-date machinery and methods 
in their manufacturing processes? 

Answer. In nearly every factory you can 
find a few spots in which up-to-date ma- 
chinery and methods are in use. Generally 
this represents only a small part of their 
productive capacity. But the important 
thing to remember is that this clearly dem- 
onstrates that they do have the required 
know-how for using the latest methods. 
One sees more equipment that is obsolete 
by our standards than you see in America. 
And it is also interesting to point out that 
the “calculation of obsolescence” is one of 
the functions of ENIMS, so that they are 
obviously looking forward to the day when 
they can afford to retire a machine because 
it has outlived its usefulness even though 
it is still in running order. 

Question. Were the machines you observed 
in action largely of Russian manufacture? 
Or were they of foreign make? 

Answer. The newest and most interesting 
machines we observed in the Soviet Union 
are chiefly of Russian manufacture. We did 
see some machines that were foreign-made, 
and those that were in actual use in the 
factories were usually very old or else of 
East German manufacture. They are cur- 
rently studying some machines of Swiss 
manufacture, though, and I got the impres- 
sion that they are interested chiefly in ma- 
chines of the highest mechanical precision. 
We didn’t see any such precision machines 
ef Russian manufacture, but I believe they 
are getting ready to fill that gap. 

Question. Since your tour was immediately 
concerned with a study of Russian automa- 
tion, Dr. Brandt, could you give us a brief 
word on how their development of automa- 
tion compares with uses employed or being 
developed here? 

Answer. In general, I believe that we could 
teach them a great deal more about automa- 
tion than it would be possible to learn from 
them. However, they do have a somewhat 
different approach to some problems. They 
have developed good storage devices, as I 
mentioned before, in place of trying to syn- 
chronize machines on the same line. I be- 
lieve also that they are making more use of 
precise schedules for the replacement of tools 
and adjustment of their machines. This lat- 
ter, of course, in some cases replaces feed- 
back mechanisms, which are still in their 
infancy in both countries but are somewhat 
better developed here. The really important 
thing to note here is that they have found 
ways to make an automatic line operate. 
They have the know-how. 

Question. Turning from industry, Dr. 
Brandt, we know that you are most inter- 
ested in education and that you had the 
opportunity to visit the University of Mos- 
cow. Would you care to give us some gen- 
eral impressions about what you saw? 

Answer. Well, let me point out that the 
University of Moscow includes no engineering 
school, although it does offer science courses 
from which some students later go into engi- 
neering elsewhere. It does have the finest, 
largest single university building I have ever 
seen and it is, indeed, a showplace. At this 
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university, with their other buildings, they 
have 22,000 rooms, probably including dor- 
mitory space, and so on, and about the same 
number of students. 

Question. What about the university staff? 
Did you get any clear impression of the status 
of the educator in the Soviet Union? 

Answer. A look at their salaries might help 
to answer this question. Instructors are paid 
1,350 rubles or 1,750 rubels per month, de- 
pending on whether or not they have a can- 
didate of science degree, which is roughly 
equivalent to our master’s degree. A dozent 
is paid 3,250 rubles per month, and this 
grade is probably somewhere between an as- 
sociate and an assistant professor as our uni- 
versity staffs run in this country. A full 
professor receives 5,500 rubles per month. 
This means that he is paid about twice what 
he could hope to make as an engineer in in- 
dustry. And he occupies a position of con- 
siderable prestige. 

Question. We understand that approxi- 
mately 96 percent of the university students 
are paid some sort of stipend while attending 
school. Is this correct? 

Answer. Yes. Undergraduates receive from 
290 to 450 rubles per month, although higher 
stipends may be paid for outstanding 
scholarship. And we mentioned a while ago 
that the graduate students get 780 rubles, 
which is roughly equivalent to what they 
would receive as beginning engineers in in- 
dustry. 

Question. Did there seem to be much 
graduate work going on at the University? 

Answer. Yes; there seemed to be a good 
deal going on. Eighteen hundred students, 
I was told, are taking post-graduate courses. 
And this was in addition to the 22,000 under- 
graduates. 

Question. Could you draw any compari- 
sons between the Russian students and typi- 
cal American students? 

Answer. No more so than you could draw 
between any other segments of our respec- 
tive populations. One thing, though, that 
is rather remarkable is the lack of noise in 
Russia. The people go about their business 
very quietly. And when you see a group of 
people together, whether students or any 
others, you learn not to expect noise. The 
contrast was rather startling, as a matter of 
fact, when we left Leningrad and landed in 
Helsinki; you noticed rigrt away how the 
people were talking and smiling. That 
doesn’t mean that the Russians have no 
sense of humor. Our particular guide and 
translator had a very fine one. But things 
are still extraordinarily quiet there. 

Question. Did you have the opportunity 
to visit any engineering schools while in 
Russia? 

Answer. Unfortunately, no. 

Question. Were you welcome in the Soviet 
Union? 

Answer. We were treated with the utmost 
hospitality. Intourist (the Russian Tourist 
Ministry) handled all arrangements effi- 
ciently and with a minimum of effort on 
our part. Russian engineers seemed willing 
and anxious to talk over engineering prob- 
lems with us, and we believe that they were 
really sincere in this. 

Question. Dr. Brandt, these comments of 
yours have been very interesting, and we 
know they will be of considerable value to 
our readers. Before we conclude this inter- 
view, is there any highlight of your trip that 
we have missed in our questioning? Any 
particularly outstanding impression that 
you have brought back with you? 

Answer. Well, for one thing, I got the defi- 
nite impression that the Russians know a 
good deal more about what we are doing in 
industry than we know about what they are 
doing. Of course, we publish our resuits 
more freely than they do, and we mentioned 
this several times to various Russians. Their 
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only answer was that they didn’t believe that 
the average American could read Russian 
anyway, even if they did publish more. 

And, of course, as we have discussed be- 
fore, the Government does a lot of their 
technical reading for them and sees that it 
is channeled to the interested industries. 

One thing that made an impression on me 
is that we saw a lot of machine tools being 
manufactured, and the number being pro- 
duced seemed to be far out of line with the 
number we saw in use. These machine tools 
are going somewhere, and one strongly sus- 
pects that it is into military effort. 

Question. How do you feel about this ex- 
change of Russian and American visits in 
which you have participated? Do you think 
it is a valuable program that should be ex- 
panded? Or do you have any reservations 
about it, in line, for instance, with some 
recent objections that we have been showing 
too much of our first-class industry to the 
visitors and that we should not be quite so 
helpful to them? 

Answer. I think that the exchange of Rus- 
sian and American visits is worthwhile, and 
I say this even though I believe that there 
is a great deal more for them to learn from 
us than they could teach us. I say this, too, 
partly because we are operating more in the 
dark about what they are doing than they 
are about what we are doing at the present 
time. I think we have been somewhat overly 
complacent about our ability to outproduce 
them in every line. Through these visits, 
the Russians may learn some things from us 
a little more quickly than they would other- 
wise, but in turn we will learn some things 
that we would never learn otherwise. 

Question. What particular advice then 
would you give to the American engineering 
profession in the light of your Russian ob- 
servations? 

Answer. Well, my first piece of advice is 
that more American engineers should learn 
Russian. Then I believe we should not re- 
main complacent about our ability to do a 
better job than the Russians; we must avoid 
any such “Maginot Line” philosophy. I think 
that right now we are doing a better job, but 
the gap is narrowing perceptibly. We are, I 
am sure, 25 years and even more ahead as far 
as general standards of living go, but the 
question of military production is another 
matter. Their military production is, of 
course, on a planned basis, so that they 
would not have to bother to convert in the 
event of a major war catastrophe. 

I think that the greatest strength that the 
American engineering profession has, as com- 
pared to the Russian, is that we have people 
here who are broader—broader in the sense 
of knowing more about various fields of engi- 
neering and also in the sense that they have 
better judgment and knowledge outside the 
strictly technical field. We should not try to 
emulate the overspecialization of the Rus- 
sians. But the thing that we should learn 
from them, and in which we should have the 
help of all engineers, is to rebuild the status 
and prestige of our educational system. 

Taking an overall look, I would say that for 
the two economies to match each other in 
output, the Russians would need far more 
engineers than we would. Our economic sys- 
tem is the thing that will save us. We are so 
much more flexible here. The Russians, be- 
cause of their strictly controlled system, sim- 
ply can never be as fast on their feet with 
consumer goods as we can where the economy 
is flexible and an individual or a company 
can see a need and go into production to fill 
it. We need to develop more faith in our- 
selves, the superiority of our system, and our 
own abilities—without at the same time, 
as I have said, being overly complacent. 
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HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, recently there has been called to 
my attention an address entitled “The 
Soviet Challenge and the United Na- 
tions,” which was delivered by the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for the United 
Nations formerly chief of staff of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Dr. Fran- 
cis O. Wilcox, before the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, in New York City, on 
March 9, 1956. I am informed by the 
Public Printer that the address is esti- 
mated to make 234 pages of the REcorD, 
at a cost of $220, but the address is so 
much to the point with reference to 
some of the present discussion regarding 
the position of the United Nations in the 
world, that I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SOVIET CHALLENGE AND THE UNITED 

NATIONS 


We live in a time charged with dramatic 
developments. In such times it is especially 
hard to grasp the thread of history. It is 
even more difficult to determine which de- 
velopments are transitory, which more per- 
manent. 

We have witnessed in recent days an event 
of unusual significance. We have seen an- 
other zigzag of Soviet: tactics. The Soviet 
20th Congress has rewritten some of the 
Stalinist dogma. The full import of the de- 
cisions taken by the congress will become 
clearer as Soviet policy evolves in the days 
ahead. 

The change in Soviet tactics is, when you 
think about it, a logical developinent. The 
old line of violence and threatened violence 
became unprofitable and unworkable, largely 
because Soviet military might has been neu- 
tralized by the free world’s defensive build- 
up. So the Kremlin has turned a new face to 
the world. No longer is war between the two 
systems considered inevitable. The fright- 
ful collisions Lenin predicted between the 
two systems do not have to take place, 
Khrushchev has told us, because the victory 
of communism can be achieved without 
violence—unless, he was careful'to add, the 
“exploiters” are unwise enough to resist their 
own extinction. 

But in general the termite is to take the 
place of the battering ram. There will be 
more emphasis on smiles and promises and 
less emphasis on brute force. The goal re- 
mains the same: Th® collapse of the founda- 
tions of non-Communist society. Thus the 
Kremlin has undertaken a new Soviet offen- 
sive. Political cooperation is being .sought 
with leftwing Socialists, formerly the target 
of Soviet abuse. Great stress is being placed 
on trade and economic assistance. This new 
look is being directed by the leaders of the 
Soviet monolithic state, who control with an 
iron hand the people and the foreign policy 
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of the Soviet Union. It poses a sharp threat 
to the United States and to the entire free 
world inside and outside the United Na- 
tions. It is a challenge which must be un- 
derstood and met. 

The new look in Soviet tactics became 
manifest at the Geneva summit conference 
last July. There Soviet leaders spoke in a 
spirit of accommodation toward the West. 
They spoke of an era of peaceful and com- 
petitive coexistence between the free and the 
Communist world. They expressed a desire 
to reduce tensions. 

The more hopeful atmosphere engendered 
at Geneva was reinforced by a series of So- 
viet actions taken both prior to and after 
the Geneva conference. In May 1955, after 
10 years of painful negotiations, the Soviets 
finally signed the treaty with Austria. This 
was followed by the remarkable visit of So- 
viet leaders to Yugoslavia to make amends 
for past deeds. The Kremlin established dip- 
lomatic relations with the German Federal 
Republic. It evacuated its military base in 
Finland. 

The New Look also became apparent within 
the United Nations. In the General Assem- 
bly last fall the Soviet tone was, for the 
most part, more moderate, less contentious. 
They partially lifted their barrier to the ad- 
mission of new members—for a price, of 
course. In their speeches they stressed the 
need for economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries. They made clear their intention 
to play a stronger role in the United Nations 
specialized agencies, some of which they had 
joined or rejoined only a short time before. 

This does not mean that international 
communism has given up its ultimate ambi- 
tions or that it is not still the enemy of free 
governments. As Secretary Dulles said re- 
cently, the Soviets “have subordinated those 
elements of their old creed in the hope that, 
in a new garb, they could still persue con- 
quest.” 

Witness the words of Mr. Khrushchev, 
speaking to the Supreme Soviet on Decem- 
ber 29, 1955: 

“If certain people think that our confi- 
dence in the victory of socialism, the teach- 
ing of Marxist-Leninism, is a violation of the 
Geneva spirit, they obviously have an incor- 
rect notion of the Geneva spirit. They ought 
to remember once and for all that we never 
renounced and we will never renounce our 
ideas, our struggle for the victory of com- 
munism.” 

Witness the Soviet refusal to permit the 
unification of a democratic Germany and the 
renewed Soviet efforts to destroy NATO and 
other Western defensive alliances. 

Witness also the arms shipments from 
Czechoslovakia to Egypt. This cannot be ex- 
plained away as a simple business deal. In 
Communist countries the state controls all 
such transactions, and they are a part of 
foreign-policy strategy. 

Witness finally the Soviet “good will” mis- 
sion to India, Burma, and Afghanistan. On 
the one hand the Western Powers were sub- 
jected to vitriolic verbal attacks; on the other 
there were Soviet proffers of trade and aid 
to the Asian countries. 

It is important to note that this offensive 
was being pursued in Asia simultaneously 
with conciliatory tactics toward certain stra- 
tegically important countries in the West. 
A pattern clearly emerges: first, the U.S. 8S. R. 
is conducting a holding operation against 
Western Europe while seeking to destroy 
NATO; second, it is seeking to expand its 
economic influence in the Near East, Africa, 
and Asia; third, it is attempting to utilize 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in support of these objectives and 
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in order to create the image of a peaceable, 
cooperative Soviet Union. 


WHY SOVIET TACTICS HAVE CHANGED 


Why have Soviet tactics changed? Has the 
strength of the free world made them neces- 
sary? Have past Soviet foreign economic 
policies been a failure? 

I would answer both questions in the 
affirmative. 

First, free-world strength. After the Sec- 
ond World War a new threat of Communist 
expansion developed. It was turned back in 
Iran, Greece, Turkey, and Korea only by 
prompt and determined free-world action. 
To deter further Soviet threats of aggression, 
nations of the free world joined together to 
exercise what the United Nations Charter 
calls “the inherent right of collective self- 
defense.” Last year, in the face of the 
strongest Soviet threats and political maneu- 
vers, the German Federal Republic became a 
full partner in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The change in Soviet tactics 
stemmed from about this time. Soviet rulers 
concluded that their approach to the non- 
Communist world must be changed. A new 
route to the old destination was needed. 

Second, past failure of Soviet foreign eco- 
nomic policies. After the war the United 
States shouldered a major share of the task 
of rehabilitating war-torn countries. In the 
United Nations we championed the estab- 
lishment of the specialized agencies and have 
consistently given them strong support. We 
took the lead in formulating programs of 
technical assistance to speed the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 

By contrast the Soviet Union stripped the 
vanquished and provided assistance only to 
its satellites on its own onerous terms. In 
the United Nations, until recently the 
U. S. S. R. gave little, if any, support to the 
specialized agencies or the technical assist- 
ance program. Instead it attacked them as 
tools of Western imperialism. 

This negative attitude did not go un- 


noticed and did not help the U. S. S. R. in its 
efforts to penetrate the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The failure of old policies is not the only 


‘reason for the Soviet new look. For one, 
there is a new leadership since the death of 
Stalin which may be convinced that new 
tactics are required to reach the old goal of 
a communized world. 

For another, the hydrogen bomb means 
that virtual disaster rather than possible vic- 
tory may be the price of aggression. 

For a third, the Soviet economy may now, 
for the first time, be in a position to provide 
goods and technical services for export. In 
many cases this will mean withholding con- 
sumer goods from their own people. 

Whatever the reasons for the changed 
Soviet tactics they constitute, in effect, a 
shift in foreign policy. A recent Communist 
publication describes them as “prolonged 
coexistence and economic competition be- 
tween the two systems.” 

This new .strategy is the challenge. We 
must take it seriously. It is not sufficient to 
say that the Soviets may have seen the errors 
of their ways. We must look ahead and be 
prepared to meet this and other Soviet chal- 
lenges in the foreseeable future. 

WHAT THE SOVIET CHALLENGE MEANS TO THE 
U.N. 

I am particularly concerned with how we 
meet this challenge in the United Nations. 

There are 16 new members in the United 
Nations, Many of them are newly independ- 
ent, proud of their sovereignty, and anxious 
not to become committed to any great power. 
They have swelled the ranks of the under- 
developed nations which constitute a major- 
ity of the United Nations. 

They want to acquire rapidly the material 
attributes of developed countries. Indus- 
tralization has become a magic word. People 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America hope to 
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find in quick industralization a cure for 
many of their domestic economic and politi- 
cal problems. 

In Asia and Africa the new Soviet cam- 
paign has taken on various forms.. It in- 
cludes the barter of surplus arms in areas 
where tensions were already high. It in- 
cludes the purchase of agricultural sur- 
pluses. The Soviets have given great pub- 
licity to these purchases. They have not 
made known, however, that some of these 
commodities have been reexported to mar- 
kets which would normally have been sup- 
plied by the original sellers. The Soviets 
have also made low-cost loans in increasing 
numbers to countries important to them 
strategically. They are flooding the under- 
developed areas wth offers of experts, equip- 
ment for training centers, invitations and 
fellowships for travel and study in the Soviet 
Union. 

In the expanded United Nations, the 
U. S. S. R. can be expected to champion the 
demands of the underdeveloped countries for 
a substantial United Nations fund for eco- 
nomic development, although it remains to 
be seen whether they would be prepared to 
contribute much of it. Indeed, the world 
may find, in time, that they are long on 
promises and short on deliveries. 

In certain of the specialized agencies the 
Soviets have also made an about-face. In 
the past they have ignored, opposed, or 
sought to frustrate the economic and social 
activities of the United Nations. They ig- 
nored membership in the International 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, and 
UNESCO. For a short while they did belong 
to the World Health Organization, but they 
withdrew in 1949. 

During this period the U. S. S. R. was not 
content with merely boycotting the spe- 
cialized. agencies. They were the targets of 
Soviet attacks. The Soviets rarely missed 
an opportunity to describe the International 
Labor Organization as “an instrument of 
capitalist employers to enslave the workers 
of the world.” UNESCO they described as 
an instrument of “American cultural im- 
perialism.” 

Now this is changed. Since the death of 
Stalin, the U. S. S. R. has joined UNESCO 
and rejoined the ILO. They are renewing 
their membership in the WHO. They hdve 
contributed 4 million rubles a year or the 
equivalent of $1 million a year for the past 
3 years to the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program, 

What does this mean for the United 
States? I remind you that there is nothing 
new about the United States engaging in 
economic assistance to the less developed 
areas. We have provided billions of dollars 
over many years. In doing so we have 
strengthened the foundations of the free 
world, which is clearly in our national in- 
terest. We have no imperialist designs. We 
are simply helping other countries maintain 
their independence and strengthen their 
free institutions. It is a compliment to our 
programs that the U.S. 5S. R. is trying to copy 
them. Current Soviet activities in the 
Middle East and Asia merely underline the 
importance of what we have been doing. 

To meet the Soviet economic challenge, 
two things are essential: greater flexibility 
and greater assurance of continuity in deal- 
ing with economic aid problems. Without 
these two elements we run serious risks of 
a rigid policy which will not be able to 
cope with the variety and shifts of Soviet 
attempts at economic penetration. 

We can continue and possibly expand our 
support for both the United States bilateral 
aid and the multilateral economic programs 
of the United Nations. From a dollars-and- 
cents point of view, economic and technical 
aid through the United Nations is less costly 
to us in many instances since it spreads 
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the burden over many countries. Moreover, 
the multilateral approach is more acceptable 
for political reasons to some of the under- 
developed countries. 

Much is being done in the field of inter- 
national financing through the International 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank. Now 
that Congress has approved our membership 
in the International Finance Corporation, we 
look forward to increased efforts to encourage 
the flow of capital to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The early approval of this agency 
by the Congress hcs cone a long way toward 
stimulating other countries to ratify. We 
hope this new instrument of international 
cooperation will begin to function late this 
summer. Meanwhile, we must cohtinue to 
review our economic programs, both within 
and without the United Nations, to make 
them as sound and effective as possible. 

We must maintain our leadership in the 
specialized agencies. This is especially im- 
portant in view of the new Soviet interest in 
these agencies. I do not agree with those 
who are apprehensive that Soviet member- 
ship will mean Communist domination or 
corruption of the specialized agencies. There 
are those, for instance, who think we should 
quit the International Labor Organization 
because the Russian employer delegates are 
in reality government officials and not em- 
ployers as we use that term. Nothing could 
be more injurious to our nationai interest 
than for us to walk out and leave such or- 
ganizations as the ILO to the Russians. The 
overwhelming majority of both the employ- 
ers and the workers represented in the ILO 
are on the side of freedom. 

Soviet participation in such organizations 
as ILO and UNESCO serves to bring into the 
open the fundamental differences which sep- 
arate the free world and the Soviet world. 
We need not fear such comparison. I would 
be the last to claim that these organiza- 
tions, or any other human institutions are 
perfect. But they serve our interests, and 
we are constantly alert to improve their 


programs. 
WHAT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES CAN DO 


Of course this new Soviet challenge can- 
not be met by Government action alone. It 
is a long-range problem. It must have the 
continued attention and understanding of 
our people. In developing such understand- 
ing, the colleges and universities have a 
vital role to play. 

I believe the colleges should encourage by 
every means possible an interest in and 
understanding of world affairs. I do not 
mean merely the traditional study of ancient 
and European history but also the history 
of the newly independent and resurgent 
areas of the world. They are on the march 
toward political and economic equality with 
the most advanced countries. Your stu- 
dents were born into a world in which west- 
ern concepts were dominant. They will ex- 
ercise their responsibilities as citizens in a 
world in which western concepts must be 
reconciled and harmonized with those of 
Asia and the Middle East. This will require 
new familiarity with comparative economic, 
social, and political concepts and customs. 

Our college and university students must 
be made fully aware of the developments of 
the last few decades to understand the de- 
mands of the new position of leadership into 
which we have been thrust since the war. 
They must understand the limits as well as 
the possibilities of leadership in coalitions of 
free states and in parliamentary organiza- 
tions such as the United Nations. Only in 
this context can they comprehend the new 
forces at play in the world. Such education 
is essential to understand what we can do to 
meet the Soviet bid for leadership of newly 
independent states and those peoples still 
seeking self-government or independence. 

I would advocate that all colleges teach 
their students the cold facts about commu- 
nism. They should know the origin of the 
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Communist ideology, its evolution into an 
absolute dictatorship under the Soviets, its 
methods of subversion, its weaknesses and its 
strength, its spurious appeal in an era of vast 
social change. 

I believe the junior colleges have a special 
responsibility in this regard. A great many 
of your students will complete their formal 
education with you. They will then go di- 
rectly into business, industry, and trade. 
Others will continue preparation for their 
life’s work. While you have them they 
should be exposed to a general course on 
world affairs. If this is done, they will be far 
better equipped to discharge their responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, cognizant of the 
strength of democracy and vigilant to the 
challenge of communism. 

This responsibility of the colleges and uni- 
versities becomes greater as the Soviet threat 
becomes more long range. It is not only a 
threat of military aggression to be met by 
military preparedness on the part of the free 
world, it is a threat for years to come. Con- 
tinuing deterrent power is essential in the 
nuclear age. But this must be backed by an 
increasingly informed American public opin- 
ion in the field of foreign affairs. 

Many of your graduates will be called upon 
to go abroad to represent the United States 
in one capacity or another. In the military 
or diplomatic servicer, as technical special- 
ists, as recipients of study or travel grants, 
they will have the opportunity to speak and 
act for the American people. They should 
be equipped to discharge this responsibility 
in meaningful terms to the people of other 
lands. 

Statistics, I realize, are sometimes mis- 
leading. But statistics show that the Soviet 
Union is training and graduating far more 
scientists and technicians than we are. The 
Soviet Union is determined to outproduce us 
in the scientific and industrial fields. They 
are not doing so now, but we have no 
grounds for complacency. The junior col- 
leges, I believe, should provide the best in 
scientific and technical training for their 
students and encourage and stimulate them 
to go on to the university for higher train- 
ing. American leadership,and training is 
not self-perpetuating. It must be cherished 
and inculcated at every level of education. 

I would venture to direct a word to the 
administrators of the great American junior 
college system. T. e teachers whom you em- 
ploy are the caretakers of tomorrow’s civil- 
ization. It is to them that we entrust edu- 
cation for leadership and understanding in 
this complex world. Only good teachers can 
do this. It takes good salaries to attract and 
keep good teachers. They should have at 
least the incentive and security which we 
provide for labor, for our armed services, and 
for the public service. Arnold Toynbee has 
written that societies have often been 
spurred to self-improvement in the face of 
external challenges. If the threat our society 
now faces teaches us to place a higher pre- 
mium on our intellectual and educational 
human resources, it will have served at least 
one useful purpose. There is no doubt that 
a free society can meet and surpass any 
challenge posed by a society under dictator- 
ship. But to do so it must both recognize 
and accept the challenge. 

FACTS AND FALLACIES ABOUT THE U. N. 


Of great importance in the teaching of in- 
ternational affairs is a study of the United 
Nations. This is not an ephemeral organ- 
ization. It is a going concern affecting the 
security and well-being of nations on a day- 
by-day basis. We must know how it was 
created, what it has done, what it can and 
cannot do. 

The United Nations has had strong bi- 


It must be based on an informed and sound 
public opinion. It is, after all, the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to reflect public atti- 
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tudes on important matters of foreign policy. 
The public, therefore, has a heavy responsi- 
bility to keep itself accurately informed. 
With regard to the United Nations, this 
means that we must sift fact from fiction. 
Here a little misunderstanding goes a long 
way. Let us consider for a few moments 
some of the common fallacies about the 
United Nations. 

It is said that the United Nations is a 
superstate with treatymaking powers. This, 
of course, is not the case. The United Na- 
tions is a voluntary association of sovereign 
states. It has no power to legislate, to levy 
taxes, or to make treaties. The members 
may propose conventions and treaties, but 
these are only binding on countries which 
subsequently approve them through their 
constitutional processes. In our case this 
means approval by the United States Senate. 

It is said by a few critics that UNESCO 
interferes in and dictates to our American 
educational system. This likewise is untrue. 
UNESCO, which is also a free association of 
nations, does make recommendations to 
member countries regarding teaching about 
the United Nations and teaching to foster 
international understanding. It is entirely 
up to the member countries whether they 
want to follow these recommendations or 
not. And yet there is a small but vocal 
minority in this country which continues 
to regard UNESCO as some sort of threat to 
our educational system and to American 
youth. 

Shortly after the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower, this administration undertook 
an independent appraisal of UNESCO to 
determine whether the charges against it 
were valid. The President appointed three 
distinguished citizens to study UNESCO ac- 
tivities. Let me summarize the principal 
findings of this group: 

1. UNESCO does not advocate world gov- 
ernment or world citizenship in the political 
sense. 

2. UNESCO does not attempt, directly or 
indirectly, to undermine national loyalties 
or to encourage the substitution of loyalty 
to a supranational authority for loyalty to 
one’s own country. 

3. The official bodies and the personnel of 
UNESCO observe the provision of the 
UNESCO Constitution which prohibits 
UNESCO from interfering in matters within 
the domestic jurisdiction of member states. 
UNESCO does not attempt to interfere in the 
American school system. 

4. There was no evidence of atheism or 
antireligious bias in any of UNESCO's work. 

It seems to me that these findings should 
more than counteract the negative criticisms 
that have been made with respect to 
UNESCO. 

But we must not be content with merely 
laying bare fallacies about the United Na- 
tions. We must understand why the United 
Nations deserves our support. 

Since its foundation the United. Nations 
has been the most effective mechanism avail- 
able for settling international disputes. It 
has facilitated peaceful change where vio- 
lence might otherwise have been the only 
course. We have the examples of the peace- 
ful settlement of the Indonesian-Dutch con- 
flict, the dispute between India and Pakistan 
over Kashmir, and the removal of the ag- 
oe: Communist threat to Iran and 


a er have the important example of the 
resistance to aggression in Korea in which 
the United States called for and got the 
material or moral support of the over- 
whelming majority of the United Nations 
members. This may well have prevented 
world war III. 

The United Nations, at President Eisen- 
hower’s initiative, has promoted the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. The historic 
peaceful uses conference held at Geneva 
last summer opened up vast potential bene- 
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fits which the atom has made possible for 
mankind. 

The work of the technical assistance 
program and the specialized agencies has 
raised standards of living and has brought 
prospects of economic and social well-being 
closer for millions of peoples everywhere. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
United Nations deserves our continuing sup- 
port. President Eisenhower has called the 
United Natons man’s best hope to substitute 
to conference table for the battlefield. He 
has said, and I certainly agree, that if we 
did not have a United Nations we would have 
to create one to cope with the common prob- 
lems of the World. In the United Nations 
we get a great deal for very little cost. It 
will prosper and serve our purposes and the 
purposes of the free world if we give it our 
continuing and enlightened support. 


U. N. CANNOT SOLVE ALL OUR PROBLEMS 


Understanding and support for the United 
Nations does not mean unthinking approval 
of everything it does. Nor should we look 
upon it as a cure-all or panacea for all the 
world’s ills. The United Nations can only be 
a “center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations” to the extent to which each sov- 
ereign state is willing to cooperate for the 
common good. There are many issues which 
it has been unable to solve. For example, 
once again we are faced with mounting ten- 
sion between Israel and the Arab States 
in the Middle East. The United Nations 
could resolve that issue if the parties con- 
cerned were more willing to cooperate. 

This is no place to assess blame for what is 
happening in the Near East. 

Neither the Israelis nor the Arabs are 
guiltless in the tense situation which pre- 
vails there. If the two sides would fulfill 
their obligations under the Security Council 
resolutions and would carry out the recom- 
mendations of General Burns, the U. N. 
truce supervisor, they could do much to 
lessen tensions in the area. However, aside 
from the responsibility of the Arab states 
and Israel for prevening hostilities, the 
other members of the United Nations have 
a serious responsibility—indeed an obliga- 
tion—to keep the peace there. This cannot 
be done by irresponsible shipments of arms 
to the countries in that area, or by trying to 
maintain a precarious “balance of arms” be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states. An arms 
race will magnify suspicions and tend to 
create the impression—if not the fact—of 
power alinements which can only lead to 
hostilities disastrous for the Near East and 
possibly the world. 

We are vitally interested in the peace and 
welfare of the Near East, as a nation and as 
a member of the Security Council. We are 
convinced that early action in the United 
Nations is necessary on the problems that 
confront us all in the Near East. 

The United Nations, through its members, 
is the logical focal point for remedying the 
dangerous developments which confront us. 
What the United Nations can and must do 
is something which, I can assure you, the 
United States is earnestly and prayerfully 
considering. 

Similarly in the field of disarmament. 
Despite 10 years of negotiation, no safe- 
guarded system of disarmament has yet been 
agreed upon. The threat of atomic disaster 
still hangs over man’s head. From the very 
start in 1946, the United States has been 
squarely on record for a genuine program of 
safeguarded disarmament. The Soviet Union 
has consistently blocked progress, but the 
quest continues, for we cannot afford to 
slacken our efforts. ‘ 

President Eisenhower has given world 
leadership in the search for ways to put the 
atom to the service of mankind. In his let- 
ter to Premier Bulganin last week, the Presi- 
dent suggested concrete measures which, as 
he wrote, “if carried out adequately, would 
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reverse the present trend toward a constant 
increase in nuclear weapons overhanging the 
world. My ultimate hope,” the President 
said, “is that all production of fissionable 
materials anywhere in the world will be de- 
voted exclusively to peaceful purposes.” 
This month the disarmament subcommittee 
of the United Nations will try again in Lon- 
don. The United Nations provides a forum 
where this problem can be solved, and solved 
it must be. 

Let us remember this. Many important 
and difficult international problems are 
solved outside the United Nations. But the 
really tough ones, the well-nigh insoluble 
ones, come to the United Nations. It is, in 
a way, the court of last appeal. I don’t be- 
lieve the United Nations should try to shelve 
or dodge such problems. But let us remem- 
ber that the United Nations doesn’t create 
them. The organization mirrors the reali- 
ties of the world. If the image is ugly it is 
not the mirror that is at fault. 

CHALLENGE OF NEW SOVIET OFFENSIVE 


In conclusion, the challenge of the new 
Soviet offensive faces all of us. It is not a 
short-run proposition. The Communists are 
not handicapped by any timetable. The 
cold war—with all its trickery and fraud, its 
subversion and sabotage, and perhaps even 
its peripheral outbreaks of violence—may 
run for 10, 20, 30, or 40 years. 

This will call for firmness and determina- 
tion and patience on the part of the Ameri- 
can people, together with a willingness to 
sacrifice over a long period of time. It will 
call for flexibility and understanding. 

Let us not waver in our determination to 
preserve our heritage of freedom and to cre- 
ate those conditions in the world in which 
the cause of free men can flourish. 

To sum up— 

We must understand the long-range na- 
ture of the Soviet threat and meet it with 
courage and imagination; 

We must continue to support the United 
Nations and the high purposes and principles 
for which it stands; 

We must work closely with our allies and 
not try to go it alone; 

We must demonstrate to the uncommitted 
nations of the world the enduring values of 
democracy. E 

If, as a nation, we follow this course, then 
we can face the future with confidence that 
freedom will prevail. 


Alcoholic Beverages on Airplanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received the following 
letter in behalf of legislation to prohibit 
the sale or gift of alcoholic beverages on 
airplanes being flown in the United 
States of America and throughout the 
world: 

Risinc Sun, Mp., April 10, 1956. 

Dear Mr. MILER: I enclose petition against 
serving or giving alcoholic beverages on 
board airplanes and I believe everyone should 
sign this. 

I appreciate your sending me the list of 
seeds, etc., our Government prepares for our 
use. And I wish to take this opportunity 
also to thank you for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as I have found it most interesting 
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and I appreciate your kindness in sending 
it to me. 
Very truly, 
BerTHA M. TYSON. 
P. S.: I'll appreciate your having this pe- 
tition printed in the Recorp for others to see. 


Risinc Sun, Mp., March 15, 1956. 

We, the undersigned members of West 
Nottingham Presbyterian Church, Colora, 
Md., favor the Lane bill 7922, to prohibit 
sale or gift of alcoholic beverages on aero- 
planes being flown in the United States of 

America and throughout the world. 
Bertha M. Tyson, Sarah Greer, Mr. Cal- 
vert, Grace S. David, Mary C. Greer, 
Mrs. J. Otis Kennard, Lydia M. Cam- 
eron, Mrs. Joseph A. Gillespie, Louise 
M. Worthington, Miss Anna E. Garvin, 
Ella E. Tyson, Elizabeth B. K. Jones, 
Rising Sun, Md.; G. V. Morris, North 
East, Md., Marie L. Nichell, Port De- 
posit, Md.; Myrtle Hite, Rising Sun, 

Md. 


Finish the Dam 
” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend to the House of Repre- 
sentatives an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the April 14 issue of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer urging that the 
Congress provide necessary funds to re- 
sume the construction of the Dillon Dam 
on the Licking River in Muskingum 
County, Ohio. The importance of the 
completion. of this project transcends 
even the vital concern of the area imme- 
diately affected since what is done or not 
done at Dillon will be felt for many years 
to come in southeastern Ohio and in the 
Ohio and Mississippi Basins. 

The present controversy to which the 
editorial refers far exceeds the promi- 
nence it deserves when the relatively few 
individuals who would be affected ad- 
versely are considered. I should like to 
point out at this time that the Dillon 
Dam was authorized by the Congress in 
1938. Arguments against it have been 
considered by the Congress and rejected 
repeatedly in the past as the impressive 
total of $9 million was appropriated for 
the project. Construction was inter- 
rupted during the Korean war and a few 
vocal opponents have seized upon the 
suspension of work to recommend that 
the Dillon Dam be abandoned and that 
the millions of dollars already spent be 
allowed to rust and erode in the Licking 
River Valley. The recommendation, un- 
founded as it is, becomes the more in- 
credible if it is allowed to influence con- 
gressional action beyond passing con- 
sideration. 

The so-called facts presented as rea- 
sons by the Dillon Dam’s opponents have 
been labored, studied, and found insuffi- 
cient in the past. To resurrect these 
long-bankrupt arguments and outright 
myths now is to persist in fomenting 
misunderstanding for the immediate 
purpose of delaying the action which, as 
we all know, must come, 
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The Cleveland Plain Dealer editorial 
is as follows: 
FINISH THE DAM 


Not since the chants and war whoops of 
the Tuscarawas Tribe reverberated up and 
down the Muskingum Valley has downstate 
Ohio been the source of such an uproar as 
is now being expended over the unfinished 
Dillon Dam. 

The Plain Dealer’s Ted Princiotto has ably 
presented various sides of the debate. Al- 
ready $9 million—a substantial chunk of the 
taxpayers’ funds—has been spent on this 
flood-control project. It is the final link in 
a series of 15 dams calculated to bottle up 
spring runoff in the Muskingum watershed. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
14 dams previously built, dating back to 1938 
originally, have converted a not-too-fruitful 
part of Ohio into a section offering fine vaca- 
tion and recreation opportunities. And the 
flood-control aspects have worked admirably. 

It would, of course, fit more into our frame 
of thinking if the State could somehow finish 
the project, ‘Some $20 million worth of work 
still remains. But no such State funds are 
available. 

We would far rather see Federal reclama- 
tion funds stay in these environs than go, 
say to some remote area like the Sudan where 
the Egyptians will benefit. For example, 
both the water and power inherent in the 
Aswan development will undoubtedly be 
used both to grow more cotton and to run 
cotton mills. Each would compete with the 
American economy. Rather, let’s keep that 
money for home consumption. 

It is unfortunate that some people would 
have to be displaced if the dam were com- 
pleted, but in this modern age of big con- 
struction developments the intersts of the 
few cannot be allowed to block progress. 

The public interest, in the largest sense, 
would be served by completion of Dillon 
Dam. But whatever the decision, something 
should be decided and decided now. Fur- 
ther dallying only threatens to make the 
major investment to date quite useless. 


Eighth Anniversary of Israel 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Israel are to be congratulated 
on this eighth anniversary of their inde- 
pendence. The road has been rough and 
rocky and even at times discouraging, 
but Israel is making great progress with 
a united people, and is known as one of 
the strongest friends of the United States 
among the democratic nations. 

We people with friends and relatives 
in Israel wish to encourage them with 
a friendly pat on the back at this time, 
and reassure them that United States 
Secretary of State Dulles has stated re- 
peatedly that the existence of the State 
of Israel is one of the basic premises of 
United States foreign policy. 

We hope that in this period of tension, 
that the threats to Israel’s survival will 
disappear, and that both sides may be 
able with United Nations assistance to 
work out agreements by which each may 
live in peace for the economic progress 
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and development of the Middle East, in 
which both the United States and Israel 
can be such key factors. 

Our warm regards go to you at this 
significant anniversary time, and with 
our hearty congratulations to the people 
of Israel on their courage and devotion 
to the cause of freedom. 





Freedom of Information 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therein an address entitled 
“Freedom of Information,” delivered by 
Mr. Guy Easterly, editor and publisher, 
LaFollette Press, LaFollette, Tenn., and 
the Advance Sentinel, Jellico, Tenn., be- 
fore the National Editorial Association 
in Chandler, Ariz., January 21, 1956, and 
which I consider an excellent discussion 
of the subject: 

Mr. Chairman, Governor McFarland, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the National Editorial Association, freedom 
of information, freedom of the press, freedom 
to put one’s thoughts into words and to print 
these words and distribute them as a story 
or an editorial to the people, is the right of 
the people to know—to know particularly 
what their Government.is doing. This is a 
right of the people. Let’s make that Clear. 
It is not particularly the right of the press. 
The press are only guardians of that right 
for the people. 

Not only is the business of our Government 
the business of the people, who have this 
right to know. But the business or doings 
of individuals, cooperatives, and corpora- 
tions, insofar as their rights interlock and/or 
intermingle, or conflict, with the rights of 
individuals or families, is also public busi- 
ness and the people have the right to know 
how all this does, or will affect them. 

This freedom of information is guaranteed, 
we believe, in the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. It is fur- 


ther guaranteed and strengthened in the 


5th and 14th amendments, having to do with 
due process, and by the 9th and 10th amend- 
ments, which set out that all powers not 
granted to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the several 
States, are reserved to the States or the 
people. 

The fact of the suppression of informa- 
tion—information which the people have a 
right to know—is not new. It has existed 
from time immemorial. 

Perhaps the first recorded case of news 
suppression was when Eve ate the apple and 
suppressed the news from God. Another 
case in point would be when Cain slew Abel 
and denied to his father, Abraham, that he 
knew the whereabouts of his brother. 

They tell us that most freedom of infor- 
mation is at a cocktail party. They tell us 
further that the people who are most against 
suppression of news are women—if you'll 
submit that women are people. 

The suppression of news, and the at- 
tempted suppression of news, is not new to 
weekly newspaper publishers. We have it 
with us always. 

Attempts to suppress information of the 
Federal Government have been made since 
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the administration of Thomas Jefferson, and 
one such attempt is brought to light and 
reported in the case of Marbury v. Madison 
in public law. From this legal action 
stemmed what we believe to be the first 
public records law. This law sets out that 
public officials must keep public records, 
and, further, that the public has a right 
to access to such records. 

Two restrictions were placed in this law. 
We believe they are right and just. One 
restriction is that public demands to see 
public records must not disrupt the orderly 
operation of the public office. The second 
restriction is that access to such records may 
be limited to persons of “proper interest,” 
or persons, we May say, who have more than 
an idje curiosity to examine such records. 

But newspapers, as such, have no more 
right to examine and print from public 
records, nor to attend and report procedures 
of public meetings of legislatures, and cases 
in court, than any other citizen “of interest.” 
To make this positive, we might say news- 
paper reporters have the same rights under 
the law as any individual “of interest.” 

Newspapers, however, are persons of “proper 
interest.” 

Newspaper reporters are persons of proper 
interest because they are the ears and eyes 
of the greater public which is interested in 
the doings and procedures of law and jus- 
tice. Reporters observe, hear, see, and then 
write the information for the larger audience 
of proper interests which audience cannot 
attent all legislative meetings, nor sit for long 
hours in a courtroom, nor be on the scene 
of every disaster or wreck. Newspapers have 
bargained with their readers to keep them 
informed on affairs affecting their welfare 
and government.: 

Newspapers, by their very nature, then, are 
only agents of that larger public. They are 
the eyes, the ears,\and if you please, the 
servant of those we serve. 

It is a terrible thing to have a job that 
you can't complete. 

It is a more terrible thing to have a job 
which you can never complete, but which, 
theoretically, is a losing fight from start to 
finish. 

But such is the job of those who spend 
their time in working for freedom of in- 
formation. 

The work (and I do not like to use the word 
“fight”) for freedom of information is a 
continuing work. It is a fight that will 
never be won. There will always be sup- 
pression and attempts at suppression of in- 
formation that rightfully belongs to thé 
people, at Federal, State, county, and mu- 
nicipal levels. 

Win one fight (although, we suppose, 
Governor McFarland, that you have no sup- 
pression of information here) in Arizona, 
and another is begun in Tennessee. Set 
some misguided public official right in Wis- 
consin and another bobs up in Texas with 
suppression of some information of which 
it is the right of the people—the very people 
who are paying his salary—to know. 

It would be great news to tell you here 
that the work of this committee is done— 
that the suppression of public information 
will be no more. But that story can never 
be truthfully told. This evil we will have 
with us always. 

This being true, the battle for freedom of 
information must go on. Each succeeding 
generation will fight this seemingly losing 
fight, and then throw the torch from failing 
hands to the next. 

Be it theirs to hold that torch high.” And 
be it the privilege of every weekly news- 
paper to carry on that fight—not for its own 
selfish interests, but-for the right and good 
and welfare of the people we serve, and for 
the welfare of this whole nation. For— 
take away the voice of the newspapers and 
you take away the voice of freedom. 

The work for freedom of information right- 
fully begins with the grassroots newspapers, 
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the country newspapers, the “county” week- 
lies, if you please. If we allow little bureau- 
crats at home, in the smalltown government, 
who suppress information and only give 
the public such information as they see fit, 
these, rising in power and political influence, 
will become big bureaucrats in Washington, 
in Phoenix, in Nashville. And they will carry 
on their nefarious habits and work in high 
places. This right to full freedom of infor- 
mation would have far more chance of being, 
if all weekly newspapers knew their rights, 
and pressed them, fairly and courageously. 
Freedom of information would have far more 
chance of being, if weekly newspapers gave 
the people all the information they're en- 
titled to, at all times and under all circum- 
stances. 

Despite what we have said, your FOI com- 
mittee chairman believes he is conservative 
on this matter of freedom of information. 

We are against trying accused criminals 
in the newspapers. We are against trying 
any lawsuit in the newspapers. We are 
against the wholesale dissemination of in- 
formation, regardless of how it may affect 
the military or political welfare of our coun- 
try. We are against the invasion of the 
privacy of the individual in any way. We 
do not-defend irresponsible reporting. We 
do not condone the dragging into public 
notice the life of an individual who is not 
guilty of acrime. We believe some informa- 
tion, printed as such, may not be informa- 
tion at all. And yet, we would fight for the 
publication of any news matter of importance 
to the welfare of the community or public. 

We believe the fight for freedom of infor- 
mation can be carried to ridiculous extremes. 
We believe it can be carried to the hurt, not 
only of the medium itself, but ofthe pub- 
lic—even to the losing of our medium’s in- 
fluence and importance in the welfare of the 
people and the Nation. 

That we do not wish to see. 
not want. 

“Why don’t you keep irresponsible re- 
porters away?” Representative CLareE Horr- 
MAN, of Michigan, asked, when we appeared 
before the subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee of the House in Wash- 
ington last December. To this question an- 
swer was made that the irresponsible reporter 
has the right, under the law, to see, to hear, 
to view, to write. It is guaranted under the 
first amendment. 

But Congressman Horrman had a point 
there. That point is that publishers must 
police their own operation. They must hire 
responsible reporters, and charge them that 
information must be reported objectively, 
fairly, accurately, and without malice or 
color. 

We believe that fully 95 percent of all cases 
of suppression of information is due to per- 
sonalities. The personality of the reporter 
or the public official. In most of these cases, 
we believe, the reporter is the malefactor. 

Suppression of information by officials is 
chargeable to many other causes, of course. 
Honest mistakes cause some suppression. A 
case in point is the recent vital statistics 
misunderstanding in Topeka, Kans. 

Under a rule in Kansas, births may be re- 
ported, but illegitimate births must not be 
reported. Following the publication of a list 
of births, some of which were of illegitimates, 
the record was withheld from reporters. We 
assume that the reporting of the illegitimate 
births were honest. mistakes. We were told 
that at any rate. 

Ignorant government officials suppress in- 
formation. These do not necessarily will- 
fully withhold information. They do not re- 
alize in many cases the national necessity 
for the people to know, or they have the 
wrong interpretation of certain rules. 

Such we believe to be the case in the Civil 
Service Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment when it refuses to release the names of 
the top three candidates for postmasters. 


That you do 
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We believe the same applies to the refusal 
of the Civil Service to give out salaries of 
its employees. 

Bad government officials do suppress in- 
formation willfully and maliciously. And 
this is one cause of suppression that we 
should fight day and night. And when this 
kind of Official appears, you can bet your 
bottom dollar he is the same bureaucrat we 
spoke of a minute ago. He began this prac- 
tice in his hometown—at the grassroots. He 
retained this passion for suppression right 
on up as his political power and prestige in- 
creased. He grew up feeling that public in- 
formation is none of the people’s business. 

Government officials are still the serv- 
ants, or at least the employees of the people. 
We hire them. And we would not hire a 
worker and not have an idea of what wages 
we'd pay them. Should not the people (who 
hire them) know what salaries they pay their 
sheriff, their coroner, their court clerks, their 
mayors, their councilmen, their judges, their 
attorneys general? Shouldn’t they know 
what they’re paying their employees of the 
Federal Government? They're paying the 
freight in taxes. We believe those of inter- 
est have the right to know. 

My Presbyterian pastor and a Presby- 
terian elder put at me to accompany them 
to presbytery in a distant city for 2 or 3 
days. The elder was a sales tax official of 
the State. So, I was helping to pay his 
salary also. 

“Certainly,” they said, “if we can go, you 
can.” 

I reminded them that it was far easier 
for them to go than for me to go. I clinched 
my point by reciting to them that they could 
go and their salaries would go right on. For 
that reason I must stay at home and work 
so that they could be paid when payday 
rolled around. I won my point. 

We have no quarrel with departments of 
the Federal Government which handle con- 
fidential information. We realize there is 
some information which cannot be made 
public, consistent with the welfare and se- 
curity of the Nation. Freedom of informa- 
tion would be useless if we had no free 
Nation. We would not, by any manner or 
means, endanger our freedom, even to break 
the greatest story of the decade, the gen- 
eration, or the century. We believe the 
President and Defense Department, es- 
pecially, have “in process” information 
which should not be made public. We be- 
lieve the same applies to the State and 
Justice Departments. 

The work for freedom of information, to 
us then, represents a reasonable responsible- 
ness to the people, whose right it is really 
to know. And this work is the work of 
every weekly newspaper, as well as the work 
of every small and large daily newspaper. 
But our fight (of weekly newspapers) is at 
the grassroots, the most important. It is in 
the small country towns and cities, where 
America really lives and where the people 
really understand freedom and liberty, that 
liberty may be saved or lost for our Nation. 

But our fight also must be in Washington 
because rural America is not the distant hin- 
terland it once was. The Federal Govern- 
ment is gradually touching more lives in 
every village and town. 

A few years ago the Federal Government 
was something that came into our east Ten- 
nessee mountains and tore up our stills, or 
@ man who came to bring our letter mail 
by rural free delivery. 

Today the long fingers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment reach us in many ways. The aver- 
age weekly newspaper has to deal with the 
Federal Government in 10 to 15, or more, 
different departments, bureaus, and agen- 
cies, 

Weekly newspapers today come not only 
in close touch with their local county and 
city government, but with the larger State 
government and with the sprawling Federal 
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Government. We have its Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, its post offices, its national 
banks, its Census Bureau, its air bases, its 
game wardens, its recruiting offices, its In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, its Selective Service 
System, its alcohol tax units, its Tennessee 
Valley Authority, its Oak Ridge, and numer- 
ous others. 

In closing, let us say that the work for 
freedom of information is just begun. It 
must be aroused on our home front—in the 
small towns and cities—at the grassroots. 
You weekly newspaper publishers are 
charged with the work. Remembering that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” 
still—let us go forward, ever working for the 
people, whose right to know, we but repre- 
sent. 





The Small-Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker and dis- 
tinguished colleagues, I would like to re- 
mind the Congress that I represent an 
important congressional district in which 
there are numerous small business con- 
cerns. As we all know, the small-busi- 
ness man is the backbone of the Amer- 
ican industrial system of free enterprise. 
It is the small-business man that is 
the very core of our economic life 
today—the man upon whom we have de- 
pended during the past century to ele- 
vate our Nation to a position where we 
now stand foremost among the earth’s 
free republics. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, quite understand- 
ably the small-business men of America 
are strongly concerned about their par- 
ticipation in the atomic-energy program 
on a prime contract level in the present 
race to develop peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. One of the very first spokes- 
men for small business to focus congres- 
sional attention on current problems of 
the small-business man was Mr. K. W. 
Van Eman, vice president of the Skin- 
ner Engine Co., of Erie, Pa. 

Significantly, the Skinner Engine Co. 
has rendered outstanding service to our 
Nation since 1868 and is the builder of 
the world’s largest marine uniflow en- 
gines. This great small-business enter- 
prise has made outstanding contributions 
to the military and industrial life of our 
Nation now for more than 88 years. 

In his testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy on March 5, 
Mr. Van Eman made crystal clear the 
need for immediate action by Congress 
and the Atomic Energy Commission to 
move forward with all possible speed 
toward the application of nuclear power 
for merchant marine surfac2 vessels. 
With all the emphasis at his command, 
Mr. Van Eman also urged the Congress 
to assist small business in realining 
our program for atomic power plants 
and insisted that small business be per- 
mitted to join the parade of progress 
in the development of peaceful uses of 
man’s most destructive force. 

However, Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of his testimony Mr. Van Eman 
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also issued an important warning to the 
Congress, and his admonition should not 
go unheeded. 
Listen to his sage advice which I quote: 
(1) The arrival of nuclear power is making 
obsolete not a minor industry but a very 
large industry in the United States today. 
(2) The use of nuclear power will mean 
the rebuilding of our merchant fleet due to 
technological changes, age, and obsolescence. 
(3) Small business in the maritime and 
power plant industry will die on the vine 
because of lack of help and assistance to 
realine our program for atomic power plants 
and join in the progress parade of the atomic 
field. In other words, as we see it, we are 
in the living or dying era so to speak, and 
will perish unless the doors are open to us. 


Referring to the strategic vessels on 
our Great Lakes, Mr. Van Eman also 
pointed out that: “207 larger vessels on 
the Great Lakes are over 35 years of 
age. It has been the custom and ac- 
cepted practice in the maritime industry 
since its inception, to engage in proto- 
type development. Herein lies the key 
to small business participation in the 
field of atomic development along com-< 
mercial lines.” 

Much to the point, Mr. Van Eman fur- 
ther warned the Congress of the Soviet 
atomic race and quoted Mr. Kurchatov 
who heads the Soviet atomic develop- 
ment. He pointed out that an atomic- 
powered ice breaker is scheduled to be 
built before 1960 that is designed so that 
it would be refueled only once every 2 or 
3 years. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that I was gratified to learn that our 
distinguished colleague from Connecti- 
cut, the Honorable JAMEs T. PATTERSON, 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the House Armed 
Services Committee, has also focused 
public attention on the problems now 
confronting small business in the cur- 
rent atomic energy peacetime program. 
I have read with great interest the arti- 
cle written by Congressman PATTERSON 
that appears in the current issue of the 
authoritative Washington Atomic En- 
ergy Report. So significant is this arti- 
cle by Congressman Patterson that I 
wish to here include it in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

THE SMALL-BUSINESS MAN AND THE PEACETIME 
ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM 
(By James T. PaTTerson, Representative in 

Congress from Connecticut and member 

of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee; 

written expressly for Washington Atomic 

Energy Report) 

Arising from the new and glorious age in 
which man is transforming the most destruc- 
tive force of nature into the most powerful 
source of energy for peaceful uses, is the 
problem of wider participation of American 
small-business men in the atomic energy 
program. Day by day, small-business men of 
America are intensifying their demands that 
our Government permit them to enter the 
current race to develop peaceful uses of the 
atom. We in Government cannot ignore 
these demands; for it was the small-business 
men who struggled unceasingly to elevate 
America to its present and unprecedented 
sphere of greatness. 

As Representative of a congressional dis- 
trict that is largely industrial—and one in 
which small-business concerns abound—I am 
strongly concerned with the welfare of small 
business. Their economic welfare determines 
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the livelihood of thousands upon thousands 
of residents of the Naugatuck Valley of Con- 
necticut that I have represented in Congress 
for almost 10 years. Of equal concern to me, 
of course, is the welfare of our entire Nation. 

Participation of small business in develop- 
ing peaceful uses of atomic energy gives rise 
to two fundamental questions: (1) Shall we 
liberalize present security policies of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to facilitate the 
participation of small business, or (2) shall 
we continue to rely upon a comparatively 
small number of companies to carry on the 
peacetime program? 

Concerning the question of liberalizing 
present security policies of the AEC, it is 
noteworthy that during World War II when 
a “crash” program was needed to develop 
atomic weapons, there was imperative need 
for top secrecy and utilization of a limited 
number of individuals to participate in the 
“Manhattan Project.” Also, there was need 
to call upon our largest industries, for they 
were at the time better prepared to partici- 
pate in such a “crash” program. However, 
the situation is somewhat different today 
with respect to peaceful uses of the atom. 

For example, there is no longer any secrecy 
about the fundamentals of atomic energy. 
The basic theory was in fact known as early 
as 1906 when Albert Einstein wrote his cele- 
brated theory: E=MC*. Today the average 
high school student knows that controlled 
fission from a properly sized mass of ura- 
nium will produce almost incredible heat and 
energy. In fact, numerous books have been 
written for high school students since 1945 
that explain in detail the fundamentals of 
atomic energy and reactors. 

Top secrecy must be maintained with re- 
gard to the further development of atomic 
weapons. But in the field of peaceful uses 
of the atom, such secrecy is no longer neces- 
sary. It is my conviction that only through 
participation of small business in developing 
peaceful uses of the atom can the manifold 
applications of the atom be ultimately rea- 
lized. To me it is obvious that the manifold 
peaceful applications of atomic energy can- 
not be enjoyed in their greatest extent so 
long as we continue to rely upon a compara- 
tively small number of companies to carry 
forward the program of development. Fur- 
ther, in my opinion, many small-business 
concerns will be doomed if they are denied 
participation in developing peaceful uses of 
the atom. This feeling is shared by many 
emall-business men. 

Consequently, I believe that we must re- 
examine our policies and set a goal that will 
provide for early participation of small-busi- 
ness men in the program for development of 
peaceful uses of the atom. 





Prospects for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, I would like to in- 
clude the summary of a speech delivered 
by my friend, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
before the Kiwanis International Club 
in Frederick, Md. Presiding on this 
occasion was the Honorable John Durr, 
mayor of Frederick, and Mr. Glenn Main, 
president of the Kiwanis Club. Earlier 
this year, Dr. Thorning served the United 
States as a member of the special diplo- 
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matic mission appointed by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles for the inaugu- 
ration of Brazilian President Juscelino 
Kubitschek. Dr. Thorning was also one 
of the principal North American dele- 
gates and speakers at the International 
Congress on Christian Culture for the 
Peace of the World which took place in 
the Dominican Republic during the first 
week of March. Consequently, he thinks 
and speaks as a sincere champion of a 
true peace, “the tranquillity of order.” 

Speech of Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, as- 
sociate editor of World Affairs and 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton 
Manor, Md.: 

If peace consists in “the tranquillity of 
order,” the prospects for such a peace, with 
security for all concerned, would quickly be 
improved by the following Soviet deeds: 

1. Permission for 1 mfllion Soviet citizens 
to travel, freely, outside the borders of the 
Soviet Union; 

2. The issuance of 1 million visas to private 
citizens of France, the United Kingdom, the 
Scandinavian countries, Italy, Turkey, the 
Philippine Republic, the Republic of Korea, 
Vietnam, Spain, Portugal, the American Re- 
publics, and other independent nations to 
visit all the Socialist Republics during the 
coming summer months; 

3. Prompt, effective fulfillment of all the 
agreements mentioned in the United States 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee report en- 
titled “Soviet Political Treaties and Viola- 
tions” (84th Cong., ist sess., Government 
Printing Office, Washington: 1955); 

4. Free elections, supervised by the United 
Nations, in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, East Germany, China, 
the Ukraine, and Georgia; 

5. Immediate suppression of arms ship- 
ments to Egypt and other countries of the 
Middle East; 

6. Public, jury trials, open to uncensored 
reporting by radio and newspaper corre- 
spondents, of the most important accom- 
plices of the onetime czar of all the Russias, 
Josef Stalin, now denounced by the Soviet 
hierarchy as a vicious butcher, although 
formerly described by no less a person than 
an American President, still living, as a 
likable person; 

7. Genuine abolition of all engines of So- 
viet subversion in such nations as are still 
independent of Moscow; 

8. Arrangements for a 1-year tour of in- 
spection of all temples of religion in the 
U. S. S. R. by an international commission 
of 30 Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic 
scholars with a view to the preparation of a 
comprehensive, fair report about the Soviet 
attitude toward God and the conditions 
which affect the exercise of religious and civil 
rights. 

Until action, not mere lipservice, is notice- 
able along these lines, Nikita Khrushchev 
and Nikolai Bulganin, like Josef Stalin and 
Lavrenti Beria, must be regarded as the lord 
high executioners, after torture, of human 
society. Although Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin, upon occasion, know how to mas- 
querade as rowdy clowns, they are, if any- 
thing, more deadly than Stalin and Beria. 
To imagine that there has been any change 
of strategy on the part of the despots of the 
Kremlin is to confuse overall planning with 
local and ephemeral tactics. The interna- 
tional gangsters are still at large; they are 
no longer worried about possible arrest or 
punishment by an international FBI; they 
are more active and more successful than 
ever. 

What is the evidence? Never before in 
the history of the world have 500 million 
people been enslaved within 10 years. This 
is a fact as unprecedented as it is inex- 
cusable. Khrushchev and Bulganin are mak- 
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ing Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini look 
like amateurs. The Red Fascists in the So- 
viet Union are the Hitlerites of the con- 
temporary world. The Neo-Nazis in the 
Kremlin can best be understood in their own 
words. Here is the description which Mr. 
Khrushchey gave in India and Burma about 
the British people who are soon to be his 
hosts: 

“They are the dirty capitalist warmongers 
who have been sucking your blood for cen- 
turies and who will be wiped out by our 
peace-loving peoples.” 

What then is the meaning of the so-called 
new Soviet look? It is simply another adroit 
effort to soften us up for the Sunday punch. 
The Soviet tyrants need time, desperately. 
They need some years to consolidate their 
gains. Like the Fascists, after the conquest 
of Ethiopia, they are assimilating a huge 
expanse of territory and hundreds of millions 
of human beings. The present pause is 
digestive. 

Furthermore, the Soviet chieftains are now 
convinced that it will be easier to work 
through their fellow-traveling dupes, the 
Marxian Socialists. Why should they wage 
war when all the plums are being placed 
in their laps by Soviet sympathizers? Once 
their current positions shall have been estab- 
lished to their own satisfaction and in their 
good time, the world criminals in the Krem- 
lin will confront the rest of humanity with 
an ultimatim: “Surrender or die an atomic 
death.” And, sad to relate, there are already 
voices in our own beloved land raised to 
suggest that slavery is better than annihila- 
tion. One hope remains: Under God, to rec- 
ognize that this is the Soviet conspiracy and 
that there will be no peace until the Soviet 
conspirators shall have been exterminated. 





Low-Yield Atomic Weapons: A New 
Military Dimension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Arthur T. Hadley in the current Re- 
porter magazine contains a thoughtful 
and provocative study of the tactical use 
of atomic weapons. In considering our 
national defense plans, no one can escape 
some hard thinking on the revolutionary 
innovations in weapons that Mr. Hadley’s 
article touches upon. 

The article follows: 


Low-YIELp ATOMIC WEAPONS: A NEw MILITARY 
DIMENSION 


On Saturday, March 3, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff flew out of Washington secretly, to meet 
for a week at Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto 
Rico. The chiefs had gone into seclusion to 
give the United States military policy its 
most searching review since 1949. 

The nature of this review, curiously, had 
been forced upon them by the superabund- 
ance of atomic military power that had be- 
come available to both the United States and 
the Soviets. The most pressing problem was 
not how to fight bigger and better wars. In- 
stead, according to reports that have since 
leaked out, they were at last facing up to 
the question: What range of atomic weapons 
can the Nation use in this age of hydrogen- 
bomb plenty without risking total destruc- 
tion? Has the growing power of the atom 
made it impossible to fight limited wars to 
back up specific and limited objectives of our 
foreign policy? 
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The potential of unlimited war has become 
so fantastic that it baffles even the military 
mind. Today the biggest fusion bomb (60 
megatons) is 3,000 times more powerful than 
the atomic bomb (20 kilotons) dropped on 
Hiroshima. It represents as much increase 
in power over the Hiroshima bomb as that 
bomb did over the TNT bomb load of a B-29. 

Even the atomic weaponry so far produced 
by Pentagon planners with a view to a 
limited war makes the word “limited” more 
than questionable. Last fall, during Exer- 
cise Sagebrush in Louisiana, the Air Force 
tested simulated (theoretical) 20-kiloton 
atomic weapons, which are toward the low 
end of the present destructive scale. They 
are at present standard Air Force tactical 
weapons for .use in and around the battle- 
field and against enemy airfields. About 70 
of these “bombs” were dropped on Louisiana 
in 1 day. The umpires ruled that all life had 
“ceased to exist’ in Louisiana. For coun- 
tries the size of Louisiana such as Greece or 
Portugal destruction on this scale could 
hardly be called limited war. 

At the heavy end of the atomic destructive 
scale are the 60-megaton fusion weapons. 
These weapons are ready to be loaded into 
United States bombers today—they are prob- 
ably ready to be loaded into Soviet bombers, 
too. Just one of these 60-megaton fusion 
Weapons strategically placed could destroy all 
life on the British Isles, a fact brought 
sharply home to Sir Winston Churchill when 
he received data on the second United States 
hydrogen-bomb test in the Pacific. His mov- 
ing speeches toward the end of his career as 
Prime Minister on the world’s need for 
atomic peace were undoubtedly born of this 
knowledge. In an address to the House of 
Commons on March 1, 1955, he said that 
with the coming of the hydrogen bomb, 
“* * © the entire foundation of human 
affairs was revolutionized and mankind 
placed in a situation both measureless and 
laden with doom.” 

Moreover, the destructiveness of megaton 
warfare can affect friends or neutrals as well 
as enemies. Soviet atomic production is cen- 
tered around Lake Baikal in southeast Si- 
beria. From there the prevailing winds blow 
south. In an all-out war the United States 
would bomb the Baikal area with megaton 
fusion weapons. In the opinion of Penta- 
gon experts, radioactive fallout from the 
presently planned attack would cause India 
and Burma to cease to exist as population 
centers. This is the price of unlimited war. 
The Pentagon believes that the Russians 
made the nature of such a war quite clear to 
Burmese Premier U Nu during his recent 
visit. 

Although the tactical atomic weapons we 
now have in Europe for NATO are of a much 
smaller variety, ranging from 15 to 20 kilo- 
tons, they are scarcely suited for limited war- 
fare either. The Army’s 280-millimeter 
atomic cannon lacks mobility and range. 
The Air Force’s Matador.is just an improved 
German buzz bomb, too slow and inaccu- 
rate. The Army’s Honest John rocket has 
the advantage of greater mobility but still 
packs too powerful an atomic explosion. 
The Army will have to rely on it until other, 
more manageable weapons are ready. Jet 
fighters are so fast their pilots cannot spot 
the target with enough accuracy, and their 
large fixed bases are wide-open to enemy 
atomic attack. Clearly, present American 
atomic weapons are too imprecise and too 
destructive to be much use in a really “lim- 
ited” war. 

DOMESTICATED MILITARY ATOM 


To destroy enemy targets without knock- 
ing out an area the size of Louisiana, the 
military is currently developing atomic 
weapons of from 4 to 10 kilotons’ power for 
battlefield use. These are the low-yield 
atomic weapons in which all the fissionable 
material and gadgetry neceessary to produce 
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an atomic explosion is packed into a sphere 
about the size of a lumpy softball. 

The new low-yield atomic weapons are not 
yet available. They have been designed, and 
their atomic cores have been test fired in 
Nevada. Their prototypes indicate that in 
them the military atom has finally been do- 
mesticated. But how many will be built, 
and how soon, remain controversial ques- 
tions among the military planners. 

These new low-yield atomic weapons are 
designed to be used primarily against enemy 
troops on the battlefield. They are accurate 
and highly mobile, and their explosive power 
is distinctly limited. Furthermore, there is 
almost no fallout from them since they are 
engineered not to suck up a great deal of 


. dust and debris from the ground into a ra- 


dioactive cloud. “ Troops could battle 
through a city the size of Worcester, Mass., 
or Des Moines, Iowa, using such weapons, 
and large parts of the city would survive. 

So far these low-yield weapons have been 
developed by the Army with severely limited 
funds. But if the present program is not 
cut back some of them could be in produc- 
tion by next January. 

The most interesting of the group is the 
Sidewinder. This is a hand-carried Army 
atomic missile, rather like an oversized ba- 
zooka, that can be used by an infantry squad. 
The Moritzer, a completely mobile mortar 
mounted on a light tank chassis and firing 
an atomic shell, provides slightly heavier 
atomic fire support. Finally, for really hit- 
and-run “sky cavalry” operation the Army 
has designed a helicopter-mounted 155-mm. 
recoilless rifle firing an atomic shell. 

In the dreams of some military planners, 
the possibilities for limited police action 
opened up by these new weapons are infinite. 
Suppose Iran were invaded by Free Kurdish 
forces backed by the Russians. Joint staff 
planners in the Pentagon estimate that one 
mechanized cavalry regiment with light air 
support and low-yield weapons could check 
an advance into Iran. 

To do the job without low-yield weapons 
would require about 10 conventional in- 
fantry divisions. By the time these were 
mobilized and shipped to Iran by sea all 
would be over but the shouting—and the 
shouts would be in Free Kurdish. 

The increased power of low-yield weap- 
ons reduces the number of men needed to a 
small ready force that could be moved by 
air. These, it, is believed, could permit the 
United States to meet localized aggression 
rapidly and successfully. 

TWO-BILLION-DOLLAR FIRE BRIGADE 


But what would these weapons cost? 
Counting the cost is not made easier by the 
fact that low-yield weapons make many of 
today’s tactical weapons obsolete. Military 
rivalry comes into play—no service is in- 
clined to admit it has spent or is spending 
large sums on tactical weapons that are now 
of secondary importance. The official oppo- 
sition to the Army’s development of low- 
yield weapons has come mainly from SAC, 
which feared its own weapons would be out- 
moded, and from the civilian brass in the 
Pentagon, which feared the change would in- 
crease the defense budget. 

Various official groups have wrestled with 
the cost of creating a force able to fight lim- 
ited atomic wars. Their estimates vary ac- 
cording to how much they make do with old 
equipment. During his last months at the 
White House, Nelson Rockefeller had an all- 
government team of experts probe the prob- 
lem. Parts of Army G-3 as well as the office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations have worked 
up estimates. One recent staff study put 
the creation and maintenance of a fire bri- 
gade for limited atomic war at $2 billion a 
year more than the country now spends on 
defense. 

According to this estimate, the $2 billion 
would be spent in three broad areas: mili- 
tary units, strategic transport and special 
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weapons, and technical equipment. In the 
category of military units, three mobile air 
task forces of between eleven thousand and 
fifteen thousand men each are envisaged. 
The increased firepower of atomic weapons 
would permit these task forces to employ 
fewer men than the conventional 18,000-man 
division while doing a bigger job. Just how 
many fewer remains to be determined on 
maneuvers—with much of the testing being 
done by the 101st Airborne Division, recently 
remodeled as an 11,500-man unit. Of the 
3 task forces, 1 would be based in the Middle 
East, and would be capable of acting in 
Europe also; 1 would be in the Far East; 
and 1 would be held in America as a replace- 
ment force. Unlike the present airborne 
division or the remodeled 101st, which lack 
mobility once they have parachuted in, the 
new forces would be modeled on highly 
mobile sky cavalry tested by the Army during 
Sage Brush. ‘ 
NEED FOR MOBILITY 


This desire for increased mobility is a 
source of continuing friction between the 
Army and the Air Force. The Air Force, 
which now provides the transports, has re- 
sisted spending its dollars on planes designed 
to move troops and supplies about the bat- 
tlefield. Tactical transport planes have been 
cut back drastically at a time when the rest 
of the Air Force is expanding. As a result, 
the Army now has less tactical mobility than 
‘at the end of the Korean War, 

Planes needed to give the task forces aerial 
mobility on the battlefield are not expensive. 
While the standard long-range Air Force 
transport (the C-—124, which ‘carries 200 men 
and equipment costs $1.5 million, a 12-man 
assault transport costs only $60,000. Creat- 
ing and maintaining the three task forces, it 
is estimated, would require a total of $900 
million a year. This figure is based on such 
known constants as $5,000 to maintain one 
airborne soldier 1 year, $280 to operate a 
helicopter or assault plane for an hour, and 
standard vehicle operating costs. 

To move these mobile task forces long dis- 
tances about the globe would require a great 
increase in strategic transport for resupply. 
Last fall, after 6 weeks of frenetic planning, 
the Air Force was just able to scrape together 
enough strategic air transport to move one 
Army regiment from the United States to 
Japan. A global airlift would have to be 
created that could move one of these task 
forces fully equipped. After the initial move, 
all but the most critical items of resupply 
would be brought in by sea. Inside the 
limited-war area, supplies would be handled 
by the task force’s own land and air vehicles. 

With the average strategic transport piane 
costing $1.2 million to buy and $350 an hour 
to fly, $700 million a year should produce the 
necessary long-range air mobility. For sea 
supply about 30 fast (30-knot) transports 
would be needed, possibly some of them 
atomic-powered. The annual cost cf this 
sea force has been estimated at around $250 
million, bringing the yearly total strategic 
transport cost to $950 million. 

Special weapons and equipment account 
for the remaining $150 million of the esti- 
mated $2 billion. It is said that building 
the new low-yield atomic weapons in suffi- 
cient numbers would require $75 million a 
year, including the cost of the fissionable 
material. For the low-yield weapons to be 
used with maximum effect new technical 
equipment is necessary. The chief item 
planned is an electronic battlefield-surveil- 
lance system now being designed that uses 
infrared television and radar to maintain a 
continuous watch on the enemy’s battie . 
area—a great help in selecting the best 
atomic target. 

Two billion dollars is a substantial sum to 
add to the nnual cost of the cold war, espe- 
cially at a time when foreign aid and other 
costs are climbing. Yet by creating the 
capability to wage limited atomic war, the 
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$2 billion could add a whole new dimension 
to our military strategy. It could help re- 
store to our foreign policy a degree of flex 
ibility that is sadly needed. . 





A Bill To Be Vetoed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Recorp the following 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Times entitled “A Bill To-Be Vetoed”: 

It would appear that the Democratic 
leadership in Congress has succeeded, with 
the stalwart assistance of a handful of Mid- 
west Republicans, in accomplishing what it 
set out to accomplish with respect to farm 
legislation. It has succeeded in presenting 
President Eisenhower with a bill which, in 
the light of his Enown views on this ques- 
tion, it seems clear he has no choice but to 
veto. 

Mr. Eisenhower called for stepped-up ac- 
tion on the farm problem in the very first 
week of the new year in his state of the 
Union message. Four days later, on Janu- 
ary 9, he followed this with a special mes- 
sage on agriculture containing his specific 
recommendations. The heart of the program 
was his double-barreled soil bank proposal in 
which were combined a new and more vigor- 
ous attack on the surplus program and a 
strengthening of the conservation side of the 

“long-term farm program. This legislative 
proposal, it is estimated, would have put 
from $1,200 to $1,350 millions in the hands 
of the Nation's farmers in 1956 alone. 

Time after time in his farm message the 
President stressed the importance of speed 
in putting this measure on the statute books, 
so that the greatest possible number of farm- 
ers might take advantage of it before their 
planting season began. “Remedies,” he said, 
“are needed now, and it is up to the adminis- 
tration and the Congress to provide them 
swiftly.” And again, “I urge the Congress to 
approve this progranr with the least possible 
delay so that a significant part of the desired 
25 million acres can come into the program 
in 1956.” And the concluding words of his 
message were: “Again I urge upon the Con- 
gress the need for swift legislative action, on 
these recommendations in the interest of our 
farm people, in the interest of every Amer- 
ican citizen.” 

There is no good reason why legislation 
containing the soil bank proposal could not 
have become law at least as early as March 1. 
In the first place, there has been no opposi- 
tion in either House to the soil bank plan. 
In the second place, the House Agricultural 
Committee did not even have to prepare a 
farm bill, since its own contribution—its 
standard proposal for high, rigid price sup- 

had been passed during the first ses- 
sion of the present Congress. 

If the opposition leadership had pursued 
this course it would have meant sharing 
credit with the Administration for voting aid 
to the farmer. It would have meant taking 
the farm problem out of politics and dealing 
with it at the economic level. And this was 
a challenge—coming, as it did in an election 
year—that was just too big for the politicians 
to face up to. So what happened? 

First, the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture tried to sabotage the measure by writing 
into it a provision rejecting flexible price 
supports—the key to the whole administra- 
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tion farm program—in favor of high, rigid 
supports. When that provision was knocked 
out in a clearcut fight on the Senate floor the 
opposition shifted its tactics. By a shocking 
series of alliances of convenience it succeeded 
in achieving by indirection what it hadn't 
been able to achieve by more forthright ac- 
tion. It loaded the measure down with 
amendments calculated to nullify the pur- 
poses of the legislation just as effectively as 
it would have been nullified by the provi- 
sion for high, rigid price supports. Then, 
just to guard against the possibility that the 
wounds inflicted on the Senate floor might 
not prove fatal—that the President might 
sign the bill even in the mutilated form in 
which it came before them—the Members of 
the Senate-House Conference Committee, in. 
a final bellicose gesture; elected to reinstate 
high, rigid supports, just to make sure. 

There is still a’ possibility that Congress 
will have one more opportunity to demon- 
strate that it is interested in aiding the 
farmer, and not merely preventing the ad- 
ministration from doing so. If the Presi- 
dent vetoes the present bill it may be given 
a chance to vote on title II (the soil bank) 
separately, in the confident expectation that 
such a measure would receive the blessings 
of the White House. We do not see, how- 
ever, how Mr. Eisenhower can conscientiously 
lend his signature to the caricature of his 
proposals that Congress, in its reckless effron- 
tery, has seen fit to give him. 





Eighth Anniversary of the Independence 
of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following letter which I wrote on 
April 9 to Mr. DeVere Kostoff, chairman 
of the Committee for the Celebration of 
Israel Independence Day in Saginaw, 
Mich., in connection with the eighth 
anniversary of the independence. of 
Israel which was observed there last 
Thursday, April 12: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1956. 
Mr. DeVere Kostorr, 
Chairman, Independence Day Commit- 
tee, Temple B'nai Israel, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Dear Mr. Kostorr: I take pleasure in reply- 
ing to your letter of April 5 in connection 
with the celebration of Israel Independence 
Day by the Saginaw Jewish community. 

I have had occasion in the past to express 
to my Jewish friends in Saginaw my own 
feelings with respect to the question of 
Israel. It is, therefore, a real pleasure to re- 
affirm my own feelings which are to the 
effect that all freedom-loving people in this 
country and throughout the world should re- 
joice at this passage of another milestone in 
Israel’s brief history of independence. I am 
confident that our own Government strongly 
shares this feeling and is making every effort 
to bring peace and security to the Middle 
East so that Israel may turn her efforts from 
defense to peaceful ends. 

The continued free existence of Israel is a 
“must” in any consideration of the problems 
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of this part of the world. Any negotiations 
with the opposing sides must accept this fact 
as a foregone conclusion—it should not be a 
subject for international discussion. If our 
position in this matter is made sufficiently 
clear to the Arab leaders, I hope that other 
differences can be ironed out providing that 
both sides are prepared to make honorable 
concessions for the sake of mutual peace. 

The national security of this country 
would be imperiled were Israel to be de- 
feated and overrun by her enemies. I am 
confident that the administration realizes 
this. I promise you that my own work on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee will be 
guided along these lines. 

With congratulations and best wishes to 
all in attendance, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
ALvIn M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress. 





Constitution for the State of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT. 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 24 the citizens of Alaska will go to 
the polls to vote in their primary elec- 
tion. At that time they will have oppor- 
tunity to accept the proposed constitu- 
tion for the future State of Alaska. In 
this connection I desire to call to the 
attention of the Members of Congress an 
editorial which appeared on April 5 in 
the Seattle (Wash.) Times: 

ALASKA WILL Be WELL PREPARED WHEN 

STATEHOOD FINALLY COMES 


This April is an important month for citi- 
zens of Alaska. On the 24th, at the terri- 
torial primary election, the voters will ballot 
on ratification of a proposed constitution, 
to become effective when Alaska becomes a 
State. If the constitution is approved, the 
northern Territory will be in the same status 
of preparation for statehood as Hawail, 
which adopted its constitution several years 
ago. 

The constitution drafted by delegates to 
the State constitutional convention is, by 
general agreement, an excellent document. 
Its framers profited by the experience of 
many States whose constitutions were writ- 
ten long ago, when different @onditions pre- 
vailed. 

Though patched up by amendments, these 
venerable instruments still contain defects 
and anachronisms which, in many instances, 
could best be corrected by starting anew, 
from scratch, and drafting an entirely new 
basic State law, more applicable to the 
times. When and if Alaska attains state- 
hood, it will have a streamlined State gov- 
ernment which other States could well envy. 

This has been attested by acknowledged 
authorities on the subject. The Alaska con- 
stitutional convention sought the’ advice of 
&@ corps of 15 expert consultants on govern- 
ment, including the assistant director of the 
National Municipal League of New York, an 
executive of a professional public admin- 
istration service firm from Chicago and a 
professor of State government at Louisiana 
State University. The latter three agreed 
that the document drawn up by the dele- 
gates comes closer to “carrying out the pat- 
tern of separation of powers” laid down by 
the Nation's Founding Fathers than any 
State constitution now in force. 
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In voting on ratification of the proposed 
constitution, Alaskans will have two other 
propositions before them. They will vote on 
an old, highly controversial question and 
decide whether a clause prohibiting the use 
of fish traps in Alaska waters shall be in- 
cluded in the constitution. They will vote 
also On whether the Territory should follow 
the precedent set by seven of the States that 
were denied statehood overlong, as their 
citizens believed. 

Thus the territorial voters will determine 
April 24 whether they will elect 2 Senators 
and 1 Representative in advance of the 
granting of statehood, and send them to 
Washington, D. C., as accredited Representa- 
tives of the State to be in Congress. It is 
said that each of the 7 States that adopted 
this procedure gained statehood within 2 
years. Alaskans hope that by resorting to 
this dramatic gesture they, too, may expe- 
dite their own admission to the Union as a 
State. 

Alaska citizens have not been unanimous 
on the question of early statehood, by any 
means; but some influential residents of 
the Territory formerly in opposition have 
been converted now to the statehood ranks. 
In any case, the decision cannot be made in 
Alaska, but in Congress. Meanwhile, adop- 
tion of the constitution would seem to be the 
part of wisdom and foresight. That will 
place the Territory in a position to function 
as a State, when Congress gives the nod, 
without further long delay. 





The President Says He “Believes in Treat- 
ing River Valleys as a Whole Thing” — 
His Words and Actions Sometimes Dif- 
fer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
President signed the bill for the upper 
Colorado River storage project, he an- 
nounced again that “treating river val- 
leys as a whole thing” is gomething he 
“believes in.” The words of the Presi- 
dent are encouraging but some of his ac- 
tions and deeds differ sharply from the 
words he expresses. I am reminded, of 
course, of his many friendly and favor- 
able expressions with reference to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, one of 
which has become famous—that TVA, 
under his administration, would be oper- 
ated and maintained at maximum effi- 
ciency. We all know, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, that the President, 
the Budget Bureau and his administra- 
tion has whittled away at TVA appro- 
priations and endeavored to cripple TVA 
operations on every hand, The Presi- 
dent’s words are sometimes inspiring but 
his deeds, at least with respect to TVA, 
are the dagger deeds of a deadly enemy. 
The President’s recent expression of his 
belief in treating river valleys as a whole 
causes some to wonder whether his -be- 
lief applies only to the Colorado River 
rather than the Tennessee. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD an 
excellent article by the distinguished 
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columnist, Thomas L. Stokes, entitled 

“Word and Action Sometimes Differ”: 

WorD AND ACTION SOMETIMES DiFrFrER—EISEN- 
HOWER O. K. or CoLorapo RIVER BILL 
VIEWED AS RUNNING COUNTER TO POLICY 


It’s easy to understand how our people can 
be fooled about what goes on here. Often 
there’s a difference in what is said about pol- 
icy and what is actually done. 

An example is what President Eisenhower 
said at Augusta, Ga., when he signed into 
law the bill recently passed by Congress for 
the mammoth upper Colorado River storage 
project to be developed by the Federal 
Government. : 

This, he said, “represents something I be- 
lieve in.”” It follows his idea, he explained, 
of “‘treating river valleys as a whole thing— 
it goes from top to bottom—it recognizes 
that one thing is certainly true—water is get- 
ting to be one of our most valuable re- 
sources.”’ 

Such an aim first was expressed half a 
century ago by President Theodore Roose- 
velt. He told Congress in his first message 
of the need for great storage works to 
equalize the flow of streams which, he said, 
were too big to be undertaken by private 
interests, as is the case with the Colorado 
River project. In a later message to Con- 
gress, Theodore Roosevelt advocated inte- 
grated public development of our river sys- 
tems for navigation, flood control, reclama- 
tion, and production of electric power. 

It was not until many years later that his 
vision began to come true in great public 
projects—Boulder Canyon Dam in Nevada 
during the Hoover administration, later re- 
named Hoover Dam, and, in the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations, a whole bevy 
of giant projects—TVA in the South, Bon- 
neville in Oregon, Grand Coulee in Wash- 
ington, Shasta in California, Hungry Horse 
in Montana, and s0 on. 

But, if President Eisenhower believes in 
“treating river valleys as a whole thing,” he 
either has not told the responsible officials 
in his administration or they have not fol- 
lowed his instructions. For, until the upper 
Colorado, in which special factors are in- 
volved, the administration’s policy had been 
contrary to “treating river valleys as a whole 
thing.” That’s why conservationists have so 
bitterly attacked the administration policy. 

In letter or spirit the principle now 
espoused by the President has been violated 
in numerous instances. Perhaps the most 
graphic illustration is in the case of another 
great river system like the Colorado—the Co- 
lumbia, which spans our Pacific Northwest. 
Both Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams are 
on it. When built in the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt administration they were envisaged as 
part of a series to develop the Columbia sys- 
tem from “top to bottom.” A grand plan for 


unified and integrated development of the - 


Columbia Basin was completed by the Army 
Engineer Corps in 1950 after Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee were built. 

But the Eisenhower administration has 
scrapped this in the so-called partnership 
of Federal Government with private utili- 
ties proclaimed by President Eisenhower in 
his 1952 campaign speech at Seattle and 
faithfully executed by Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay. 

This violation of treating river valleys as 
a whole thing began at Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River, a Columbia tributary, along 
the Oregon-Idaho border. The Army engi- 
neers had recommended a high dam there to 
be built by the Federal Government to utilize 
the full potential of the river and fit Hells 
Canyon most effectively into the Columbia 
Rivey plan. But Secretary McKay stopped 
this. He withdrew an application for a li- 
cense for Federal development submitted by 
the Interior Department in the Truman ad- 
ministration to the Federal Power Com- 
mission to carry out the Army engineer plan. 
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That opened the way for a private power 
company, Idaho Power, to put in its bid to 
build, instead, three small dams, which sub- 
sequently was granted by the FPC. This 
would mean piecemeal development that 
would throw the whole Army engineer plan 
askew. 

Though this was represented as partner- 
ship with a local power company, that came 
to be a joke around here. For Idaho Power 
stock is owned mostly in the East, and stock- 
holders were, in fact, holding their annual 
meeting at Augusta, Maine, the day that Sec- 
retary McKay opened the way for them to 
cut in on Hells Canyon by withdrawing the 
application for a license to carry out the 
Army engineer plan. In turn, this discard- 
ing of the Army engineer plan at Hells Can- 
yon led to other private utility companies 
coming forward with plans for small part- 
nership dams at other points in the Colum- 
bia system. That, if carried through, would 
prevent the building of larger dams called 
for by the Army engineers. It can only be 
stopped through a suit now pending in the 
courts brought by the Hells Canyon Asso- 
ciation to invalidate the license of the Idaho 
Power Co., or by Congress acting on bills 
which have been bottled up. 

Thus far the utilities have been successful 
in fighting the public development of the 
Columbia as projected by the Army engi- 
neers and are making a mockery out of the 
Eisenhower theory of treating river valleys 
as a whole thing. In the case of the upper 
Colorado, the utilities were not interested, as 
this is not to be utilized for power on the 
some scope and does not offer the rich profits 
of the Columbia, and so they were content 
to let the Government develop it. 





People of the 15th District Express 
Their Views on Major Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently requested the people of my dis- 
trict to share their opinions with me on 
several of the vital and important issues 
under consideration by Congress. The 
response and interest in this question- 
naire which was sent to all sections of 
the 15th District and to people in all 
types of business and professions as 
well as to wage-earners, housewives, and 
those on retirement was an amazing in- 
dication of the personal interest the 
people of the 15th District have in these 
major issues. 

The great response to my question- 
naire was an example of government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people, and convinced me that the peo- 
ple back home are seriously thinking 
and want te participate in the affairs 
of good government by expressing their 
opinions on these vital issues. 

It was very encouraging to me to have 
this widespread opinion from the people 
of my district on these vital issues. In 
many cases I not only received the an- 
swers to the questions submitted, but 
additional opinions on many other 
subjects. 
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The satisfaction and gratification that 
I have received from the replies to my 
questionnaire is that the replies of the 
majority have confirmed my opinion and 
belief on these issues, and in the case of 
rigid or flexible farm supports, I voted 
as the majority indicated for flexible 
farm price supports. 

The following are the results of the 
replies I received on my questionnaire: 


[Percent] 











Yes | No 
1. Do you favor a greater reduction in for- 
IEE «16s ait hcp cipeitichindin shea 79.0 21.0 
2. Will the consolidation of the CIO-AFL | 
be of greater benefit to the average 
WIN 6 Cnc cm cn cbodgndnscsd 27.5 | 72.5 
3. Should our public schoo! system be left 
free from Federal aid? _..........-..-. 74.1 25.9 
4. Should taxes be reduced with a high " 
public debt and unbalanced budget? -_| 24.1 75.9 
5. Do you favor rigid or flexible farm price 
supports? 
cin <n) atialnjeislincnieniabacimmoegnanipiniiiietiaiais TED bocce 
SE ARES ee RSS SLI cancncs 
6. Should the unlimited power of the Fed- 
eral Government to levy taxes be re- 
stricted by a constitu’ amend- 
I ee eich iclectiins ikea 71.5 | 28.5 
7. Do you believe that wire tapping should 
NE Es Ae ee 49.5 30.5 
8. Should secret recordings of jury deliber- 
ations be outlawed? _................- 75.8 | 24.2 





Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
above review of my questionnaire will 
be of great interest to the Members of 
the House of Representatives. 





Israel’s Critical Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp an editorial from 
the April 15 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune entitled “Israel’s Critical Anni- 
versary.” 

The building of the new State of 
Israel, which started a mere 8 years ago 
by her citizens, is nothing short of mi- 
raculous. They were building for peace 
primarily rather than amassing strength 
for war. The United States has a great 
stake in the Middle East and a moral 
alliance with Israel which must be pre- 
served, for the two countries have both 
had experience in the struggles for de- 
mocracy and freedom. We should do 
everything within our power to restore 
the peace in this area because it is only 
in the atmosphere of peace that Israel 
can continue to provide the fruits of her 
labors for her people. 

The editorial follows: 

IsRAEL’s CRITICAL ANNIVERSARY 

On the eve of its eighth anniversary the 
State of Israel confronts a crisis greater than 
any since those tense, grim days of 1948 when 
a nation was proclaimed in the face of appar- 
ently insuperable odds. Then, as now, there 
were divided councils in the United Nations 
and among the powers over the fate of Pales- 
tine; then, as now, there was hostility among 
the new state’s Arab neighbors. But to com- 
plete the parallel there was firm determina- 
tion in Israel itself to fulfill the dream of 
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generations in a land which had been won 
back from the desert. As Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, first President of Israel, wrote in his 
autobiography, Trial and Error, which was 
serialized in this newspaper: “The issue 
would be decided, as we were willing it should 
be, by the basic strength and solidity of the 
organism which we had created in the last 
50 years.” 

To show how much of that old dream has 
been made real in Israel, the Herald Tribune 
is presenting with this issue a special section 


which does not deal with the threat of war — 


but with the triumphs of peace, with the 
economic growth—the rapid industrializa- 
tion, the discovery and utilization of oil and 
copper and chemicals, the expansion of agri- 
culture and afforestation—that has accom- 
panied the doubling of Israel’s population 
in less than-a decade. This is the substance 
of the dream, the physical stake which the 
Israelis have in their nation. It is a record 
of growth that is worthy of being celebrated 
even in the shadow of the ominous events 
that have clustered about the contested bor- 
ders of the State. Those events are a matter 
of legitimate concern to the United States, 
since the fact of Israel as a State is one which 
the Arabs must accept if there is to be peace. 

Israel’s achievements also show what can 
be done by all the Middle East, if “hostility 
gives way to cooperation, and if an area too 
long allowed to lie fallow is put to intensive 
use. A partnership of Arab and Israeli, of 
the Western nations and those of the Middle 
East, of the skills, the capital, and the ener- 
gy that could be applied if the region were at 
peace, would make these ancient lands pro- 
ductive, prosperous and wholly free. That 
is the hope of the American people for the 
Middle East; they seek only peace and an 
opportunity to join in a cooperative effort to 
restore the full vigor of the cradles of faith 
and civilization. 





A New Challenge for Negroes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the March 
15, 1956, issue of the Negro Statesman, 
a bimonthly publication edited by Joseph 
V. Baker, of Philadelphia, contains a 
thought-pfovoking article entitled, 
“United States Negroes Challenged by 
Eisenhower Decision.” 

As a consistent supporter of President 
Eisenhower’s policies and program for 
racial justice and equality, I found this 
forthright statement of an intelligent 
Negro editor of great interest. It de- 
serves to be read by all Members of Con- 
gress because, regardless of who the 
Democratic Party selects as its candidate 
for President this year, civil rights is 
bound to be a campaign issue with the 
voters. As for me, I do not believe that 
any longer the American Negro will allow 
his rightful aspirations to be killed by 
the kindness of Democrat lipservice. 
With the Negro from now on actions will 
count louder than words. 

Under unanimous consent, I quote Mr. 
Baker’s article in full: 

The decision of the President to allow 
his name to be offered for another term in 
the White House gives America’s Negro 
leadership one of the sharpest challenges of 
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recent history. The President has proved 
that he is the foremost American in the 
matter of racial engineering. With a mini- 
mum of talking and a maximum of quiet, 


‘determined action, he has made the Central 


Government something to which all men 
may look and live. 

Supporting the President is not going to 
be, in itself, a tremendous assignment for 
Negro leadership. However, that leadership 
knows, full well, that getting Negroes to give 
a shoulder to the Republican Party, per se, 
is another cut of the meat and calls for 
quite some digesting. 

The cold fact is that the President did not 
carry a single Negro community when he ran 
3 years ago. He did not, because few Ne- 
groes were prepared to believe that a man 
who refused to promise all of heaven and 
earth would deliver any appreciable portion 
of either. Therefore, they stood, not with 
Stevenson, but with the loud-talking Demo- 
crats who made more promises than they, 
themselves, could remember. 

As of now, however, Negroes have been 
rocked back on their heels by the spectacle 
of a man re-writing the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation without fanfare. They know and 
can believe him. They understand his 
method of reaching for truth and daring to 
speak what he believes, once he feels he has 
the answer. 

The job ahead of the Nation's Negro lead- 
ership is to try to interpret this man and 
his deeds within a framework of political 
reference. Rather or not, the Republican 
Party, per se, is one with Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in spirit, it can be wholly said that 
surely the dominant party of Mississippi and 
Alabama is not. 

Rather or not, some Republican leaders 
are throwbacks to the dreary years, as far as 
race is concerned, even the worst one is an 
improvement by far on anything that can 
be produced behind America’s own iron cur- 
tain. And if there was every any doubt 
about this, the present rebellion of the new 
confederacy should be enough for any think- 
ing man, 

In driving home the message, therefore, 
the Nation’s Negro leadership will have to 
be honest enough to say to their fellow- 
Americans that it is a choice, not between 


‘the President and whomever the Democrats 


choose, but one between men who respect 
the Constitution and the courts and men 
who would again sever this country in twain 
with a sword of bigotry. 

There is no middle road on this. 

There is no ground upon which logic can 
be used to combat bigotry when that evil is 
in power. 

A classic example of this is the sorry spec- 
tacle of Adlai Stevenson. In Los Angeles, 
operating on a rule of political thumb, he 
told Negroes to figuratively wait out in the 
kitchen until the South has had its meal 
of the land’s fat; and then, in the fullness 
of that section’s own good time, they could 
come in and get what may be left. 

It is to the everlasting glory of Negroes 
everywhere that their fellows in Los Angeles 
branded Stevenson with the label he will 
wear: “a phony.” That their assay was cor- 
rect is witnessed by the fact that a week 
later he was trying to tell the North to get 
itself in shape before it “threw rocks at 
Alabama.” 

How utterly low can lust for an office 
reduce a human instinct? 

What kind of a President would a man 
like that make? 

It is not hard to vision East.anp, of Mis- 
sissippi, making a deal with a President who 
wants another hundred years or so to pass 
before Negroes come out of the kitchen of 
things. Even EasTLanp would settle for that 
much breathing space. 

And so, there is a new challenge for the 
Nation’s Negro leadership. One that is not 
nearly so much political as it is moral. One 
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that is simple in its import: shall we have 
one Federal Government, paramount in its 
responsibility and power, or shall there exist 
within this Nation a confederacy of rebellion 
which makes this country a subject for 
laughter and derision wherever freemen 
stand for right? 

He did not say so, but this threat must 
have been one of the persuasive reasons why 
the President refuses to retire to his tent 
and leave the Nation to darkness and re- 
bellion. What else could a great man do? 

It has been this refusal of the President 
to walk away from his duty, whether it was 
serving another term in a heartbreaking job, 
or saying a flat negative to pressure groups 
of any kind, even Negroes, that has begun 
to endear him to a racial group too long 
weary of many words and no action. The 
true worth of the man has even yet to be 
given the full light of truth; but it is on 
its way and when it fully dawns, bigots will 
do well to take to cover. 





Lesson for Alaskans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
the House and Senate an editorial con- 
cerning the Alaska Mental Act which ap- 
peared in the Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily 
News-Miner of April 4, 1956: 

A LESSON FOR ALASKANS 


On page 1 today there is a story concerning 
amendments to the Alaska mental heaith bill. 

This bill passed the House, but it met a 
storm of strange protests in the Senate. Sud- 
denly all over America people began writing 
indignant letters charging that the bill would 
set up a political Siberia in Alaska. 

From some source the word was passed 
that this measure provided for the establish- 
ment of a million-acre insane asylum in 
Alaska, to which people might be sentenced 
from evety State of the Union. 

The charges made against this bill were 
utterly fantastic. The million acres of land 
was a part of the 99 percent of Alaska that 
the Federal Government owns. This land 
was to be given to the Territory to help 
finance a mental health program for which 
the Federal Government is financially re- 
sponsible. But try and explain that to people 
in the States. 

The mental health bill is absolutely sound 
and it is badly needed in Alaska. But misin- 
formed people in the United States have at- 
tacked it and apparently almost beaten it 
down. The fact that these attacks are based 
on utterly false charges makes no difference. 
Those people have votes and representatives 
in Congress. When they yell somebody 
listens. 

In our opinion, this entire episode illus- 
trates the futility of any attempt by Alaskans 
to win their full rights as American citizens 
a little bit-at a time. 

People in the United States are busy listen- 
ing to TV, traveling in the family car and 
deciding whether to vote for KErauver or 
Stevenson. Alaska is a very distant and 
vague place to them. They aren’t worried 
about the fact that Alaskans who become 


mentally ill are committed by a jury of lay- . 


men, to a hospital more than a thousand 
miles from the Territory. So what? “Who 
cares if a bunch of Eskimos have problems?” 

Alaskans will get nowhere trying to win 
their basic rights one at a time. No matter 
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how just the cause, we will be defeated by 
the first enemy that comes along who has 
representatives in Congress. ‘Those people 
in Congress will listen to their constituents 
no matter how foolish these voters may reaily 
be. 

What does the average Congressman care 
about voteless Alaskans? He’ll sacrifice the 
hopes and ambitions of Alaskans any day 
to please a constituent who can vote for 
him or against him. 

How can Alaska win a satisfactory mental 
health setup, control of its own resources, 
tax equality, and the right to shape it own 
destiny? By asking for these things “one 
at a time?” Absolutely not, for every re- 
quest will be misconstrued and defeated by 
any “crackpot” organization in the United 
States that chooses to oppose the idea. 

We have to fight for something the people 
of America immediately understand—state- 
hood. 

Americans will look up from their TV sets 
if we protest “taxation without representa- 
tion.” They remember that slogan because 
they read about it in their grammar school 
history books. 

They. will be sympathetic if we, as Ameri- 
can citizens, demand the same rights they 
possess. They vaguely understand the value 
of American citizenship, and it won’t cost 
them a cent to extend these rights to Alaska. 
They'll say, “go ahead. Have the rights. 
But don’t be asking for $12 million for an 
insane asylum.” 

Once we are granted statehood, these 
simple things that we are fighting for “one 
at a time” will be granted to us auto- 
matically. 

Statehood is a big step for Alaska. There 
are those in the Territory who fear we are 
not ready for it. Yet it is obviously impos- 
sible for us to get anything less than state- 
hood. No group of citizens can have any 
influence in Congress if they do not have 
voting representatives there. 

Alaskans have only one hope of achieving 
@ measure of control over their own govern- 
ment, and that is to fight for statehood with 
all their might. 

Yes; it is a big step. But it is a step that 
the people of the United States will under- 
stand. Nobody can smear this ambition 
with false charges. It is a completely Ameri- 
can goal. 

If we keep on fighting for our rights a 
little bit at a time, we will eventually end 
up with all the financial responsibilities of 
statehood but none of the benefits of state- 
hood. Every step forward we try to take 
as a Territory will be turned against us. 

Our sensible course of action is to forget 
about patching. up the territorial form of 
government to make it a little more palatable 
and democratic. 

Forget every ambition we have as a Ter- 
ritory and fight for statehood. When we are 
granted statehood, we'll have every right that 
an American citizen sses. 

When we fight for anything less than 
statehood, without the right to vote in presi- 
dential elections and without voting repre- 
sentatives in Congress, we are indulging in 
a colossal waste of time and effort. 





Patper-Prince Role Played by Tungsten 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important critical and strategic 


metals in the world is tungsten. There 
is a grave question as to whether or not 
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the defense agencies are making ade- 
quate use of this metal. I understand 
that the Defense Department has limited 
the use of tungsten in jet engines because 
of a supposed shortage. The fact is, 
that the premium price program has 
brought out tremendous production of 
tungsten in this country, and we have a 
sizable stockpile. It would seem intelli- 
gent to revise the current uses of tung- 
sten in the light of the demonstrated 
ability of the American miners to pro- 
duce it. An article in the April 5, 1956, 
issue of Christian Science Monitor gives 
some interesting facts on tungsten and 
I make the article a part of the Recorp: 
PAUPER-PRINCE ROLE PLAYED BY TUNGSTEN 
(By Phil Elderkin) 


A one-time seldom-explored, often-ignored 
metal cal tungsten is today playing a vital 
role in key industrial centers and armament 
headquarters throughout the world. 

Considered a nuisance by British mining 
interests in 1913 because it made tin extrac- 
tion difficult, Britain. was extremely happy 
when German industrialists began offering 
them 8 to 10 shillings a unit for tungsten— 
and the Germans always came back for more. 

Thirty years later it was to prove invaluable 
in war, important in peace, and extremely 
difficult to wrest from nature. It is a metal 
unlike anything man had come to visualize 
as metal. It never occurs in nature by itself, 
but is always tied in with oxygen. Even 
when it is laboriously concentrated by com- 
plicated processes from reluctant ores, this 
trioxide must be further refined for commer- 
cial use in alloys or as pure metal. 


CALLED HARDEST METAL 


The name tungsten is derived from two 
Swedish words meaning heavy stone. It is 
all of that and, as a carbide, also very hard. 
In fact, in hardness it is second only to the 
diamond. Spoken of in units instead of 
pounds, it has a density 244 times that of 
iron and equal to that of gold. 

Experts call tungsten carbide the hardest 
metallic substance yet made use of by man 
with quality characteristics unequalled by 
those of any other metal. 

Possessing the highest melting point of any 
metal known (6,152 degrees Fahrenheit), 
tungsten is just beginning to come into its 
own, despite the many lessons it taught the 
Allies during two world wars. . 

For example, it is finding many new jobs 
to accomplish in the field of electronics. The 
vacuum tube, experts say, is the heart of 
virtually all electrical devices. The fila- 
ments in these tubes must be able to resist 
extreme heat in order to be effective. Tung- 
sten in the pure metal form does the job as 
no other substance yet tried and at phenomi- 
nally low costs. Without such efficient fila- 
ments, there would be no modern electric 
lamps, no electric tubes, and few of the elec- 
tronic wonders so commonplace today. 


FIRST NAMED WOLFERAM 


Tungsten, as a mineral, was first men- 
tioned in scientific literature in 1574—but by 
the name “wolferam.” However, it was not 
until 1771 that tungsten was isolated as a 
new element by K..W. Scheele. When Robert 
Oxland took a British patent in 1847 for a 
process of making sodium tungstate and 
tungstic acid, the metallurgy of tungsten 
began. 

Its first practical application came in the 
form of steel rails made in France in 1868. 
A generation later, in 1900, tungsten high- 
speed steel was first brought to the attention 
of the general public. That also was at the 
Paris Exposition. 

An exhibitor, the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
stirred considerable interest by demonstrat- 
ing tungsten steel alloy as a tool steel. The 
general adoption of this product eventually 
led to the redesigning of machine tools and 
to great savings in production costs, 
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Today, virtually all types of high-speed 
tools are made of steel containing tungsten. 
The basic type contains 18 percent tungsten, 
4 percent chromium, 1 percent vanadium, 
and from 0.50 to 0.80 percent carbon. 

Tungsten-steel high-speed tools have 
meant savings of billions of dollars to indus- 
try and lower consumer prices. 

Already established as a strategic military 
item in the munitions race of World War I, 
the demand for tungsten became astronomi- 
cal during World War II when Germany sud- 
denly introduced a tungsten carbide armor- 
piercing shell. 

It was Germany’s use of high-velocity, 
armor-piercing projectiles with the tungsten 
earbide core, military experts say, which al- 
most made the north African campaign a 
success. British tanks were knocked out by 
the hundreds. The Germans had equipped 
their Panther and Tiger tank divisions with a 
projectile, the tungsten carbide cgre of which 
would pierce the wall of a hea armored 
tank. 

It was 2 years before the United States 
perfected similar projectiles and produced 
them in sufficient quantity to give the Allies 
victory in the Battle of the Bulge. In fact, 
United States military requirements for 
tungsten during the peak munitions produc- 
tion year of World War II were approxi- 
mately 30 million pounds of tungsten metal, 
more than twice again the production of 
this country alone. r 

LARGE DEPOSITS IN CHINA 


The largest known deposits of tungsten 
ore are located in Communist China. How- 
ever, there is also a large deposit in South 
Korea, just a few miles south of the 38th 
parallel. 

Prior to what some natural scientists Call 
the electronics era, the chief use of tung- 
sten was as a constituent of tool steels, es- 
pecially high-speed steels. One man operat- 
ing a lathe with high-speed tungsten-steel 
tools can do the work of 5 men, with 5 
lathes, using carbon-steel tools. The sav- 
ings probably run into the millions. 

Tungsten was discovered in California in 
1904. It was found next in Colorado. Then, 
in 1917, major deposits were discovered near 
Mill City, Nev. Until 14 years ago practically 
all domestic tungsten mining was confined 
to the Western States. 

However, in 1942, tungsten was found in 
Vance County, N. C., on the home site of 
Jefferson Davis’ grandfather. It turned out 
to be one of the richest mineral strikes in 
the history of the State and one of the rare 
finds east of the Rockies. 

MOST MINES IN WEST > 

Currently, tungsten mines are operating 
fin North Carolina, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado, Washington, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and Arizona. 

Unfortunately, the amount of tungsten 
ore produced in the United States is barely 
enough to meet present industrial consump- 
tion. 

The nation with a huge tungsten stock- 
pile, experts say, not only will possess mili- 
tary strength but also great political power. 





A Just and Lasting Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave previously granted, I insert in the 
Recorp an address I made on Easter 
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Sunday, April 1, over Radio Station 
WHE, in Cleveland, on a just and last- 
ing peace: 

A Just aND LASTING PEACE 


Today is Easter Sunday. For the whole 
Christian world, this means that Christ, the 
King, has arisen. This is a period of pray- 
erful rejoicing. It is a time when all good 
Christians take renewed hope for a better 
future for all mankind. 

This year the Jewish passover comes at 
the same time as the Christian Easter Holy 
Week. For the Jews, the season of the pass- 
over is a time of thanksgiving for relief from 
the persecution of King Pharaoh. For them 
it is a time to remember the plagues which 
struck Pharaoh for his cruel persecution of 
the Jews. It is a time when all Jews re- 
new their faith in the fatherhod of God and 
the brotherhod of man. 

I believe, therefore, this to be an excellent 
occasion for us to take an inventory and to 
examine the prospects for a better future 
for all mankind. 

Most of the people of the world yearn for 
an era of genuine peace. The Christian- 
Judean world strives for a just and lasting 
peace, and that is a peace built upon im- 
mutable moral principles. Other religions of 
the world such as the Moslems, the Bud- 
dahists, and the Hindu, seek a similar goal. 

On the other hand, the leaders of world 
communism continue their cruel warfare 
against all civilization. These same lead- 
ers proclaim the doctrine that if needs be, 
three-quarters of all mankind must perish 
in order that communism may prevail 
throughout the world. 

Against this background, I am going to 
explore the prospects for a just and lasting 
peace. Last summer, all the world witnessed 
what became known as the meeting at the 
summit. There President Eisenhower, the 
leaders of France and Great Britain, and the 
rulers of Soviet Russia met in what_was de- 
scribed as an effort to reduce world tensions. 

At Geneva hundreds of pictures were taken 
of the Russian rulers with President Eisen- 
hower and other leaders of the free world. 
These pictures emphasized positions and 
postures of warm friendship. At the climax 
point of this so-called meeting at the sum- 
mit President Eisenhower announced to the 
world his belief that the Russian Commu- 
nists were as sincere in their desire for peace 
as were the leaders of the free world. 

From these events which were explained 
over and over again to all the people of the 
free world, there developed a great uplift in 
the hopes of the American people for that 
era of peace to which they so ardently as- 
pired. There was talk about a spirit of Ge- 
neva which carried with it great promises of 
things to come. When the Geneva Confer- 
ence at the so-called summit ended, people 
of the free world heaved a sigh of relief. 
There appeared to be an almost immediate 
relaxation among the nations which had 
found it necessary to rearm, to maintain 
large standing armies, and to build alliances 
in order to hold back the tidal wave of com- 
munism. 

Upon .his return to Great Britain, Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden announced at the 
London Airport that the cold war was over 
and that a new era for all the people of the 
world had been ushered in. He assured the 
British people of peace in our time. 

Upon his return to France, Minister Pinay 
assured the French people that the danger of 
war had and that world tensions, 
many of which beset the French Empire, 
would soon settle down. The new spirit of 
Geneva held out for the French people hopes 
which they had not enjoyed since the days 
between the great wars. 

Here in the United States, great optimism 
Was expressed in the belief that the Russian 
Communists were prepared to amend their 
ways and to begin acting like responsible 
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members of civilization. Here and there a 
note of caution was raised that we had best 
await the carrying into effect of the Geneva 
spirit by concrete deeds rather than the 
platitudes of promises which had been gen- 
erated at the luncheons and the press con- 
ferences attending the meetings at Geneva. 

It was but a few days after the breakup of 
the Geneva Conference that word leaked out 
from Russian-occupied East Germany to the 
effect that Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chev, en route from Geneva to Moscow, had 
made it known to the Communist elite that 
there was no change whatever in fundamen- 
tal Communist doctrine or policy. To some, 
this news was shocking because Khrushchev 
had been one of those who took part in the 
Geneva Conference. Still others brushed 
aside this startling news, charging it off to 
those elements of society who are unwilling 
to try to find a modus vivendi with the Com- 
munist rulers. 

Shortly thereafter, the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union met at the historic 
summit of Geneva to work out the details of 
the spirit of Geneva in order that the dan- 
gerous tensions which gripped the world 
could be eliminated and the way opened to a 
just and lasting peace. It was soon discov- 
ered, however, that when the conferences 
moved from pleasant lunches and press con- 
ferences to the business of agreeing to spe- 
cific methods for removing world tensions, 
the spirit of Geneva burst like a toy balloon 
in the hands of a mischievous child. The 
Russian Communists made it crystal clear 
that what they meant by the spirit of Geneva 
was that the West should accept their pro- 
gram of peaceful coexistence—their program 
of peaceful coexistence being nothing short 
of complete surrender on the part of the free 
world. 

Thus the Communist leaders demonstrated 
their complete insincerity in their claims to 
support a program for relaxation of world 
tensions and for a just world peace. 

Only a few months later on, the world was 
shocked when Communist Party boss 
Khrushchev and his traveling companion, 
Bulganin, both of whom had been the 
spokesmen for the Russian rulers at Geneva, 
engaged in a provocative propaganda cam- 
paign against the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, and France. 

This was done on the occasion of their 
visits to India, Burma, and Afghanistan. 
These same rulers branded the -American 
people as imperialists and exploiters as well 
as warmongers. 

But still the propaganda drums of the 
Kremlin beat out the dirge of peaceful co- 
existence. The protestations of the Kremlin 
leaders for peace and good will become 
louder with each successive attack they 
make against the sincerity and integrity of 
all the leaders of the free world. 

In February of this year the 20th socalled 
congress meeting of the Communist Party 
was held in Moscow. At this meeting the 
official policy of the world Communist move- 
ment was set forth as well as the tactics to 
be employed in carrying out those policies. 
The decisions taken at that meeting serve as 
instructions to members of the Communist 
movement everywhere in the world. 

The key policy speech was given by Com- 
munist Party boss Khrushchev, and I just 
want to quote one small part of Khrushchev’'s 
6-hour speech because it clearly explains the 
true Communist intention toward the goal 
of a just and lasting peace: 

“Intensify our efforts in Communist edu- 
cation of the masses and in eliminating the 
survival of capitalism in the minds of men, 
make fuller and more active use, to this end, 
of all the ideological media—propaganda, 
agitation, the press, radio, cultural and edu- 
cational organizations and institutions, 
science, literature, and art.” 
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In addition, instructions were given that 
steps of subversion and violence were to be 
increased in those nations which offered the 
greatest resistance to Communist take-over. 
Thus the leaders in the Kremlin single out 
the United States as aspecific victim of 
their new tactics to conquer the world for 
communism, ; 

You and I can seé from this summary of 
basic events which have taken.place within 
the past 9 months that the Christian-Judean 
world is still a long way off from its goal of a 
just and lasting peace. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the hope of all mankind 
which reached an almost unprecedented pin- 
nacle in response to the proclamation of the 
spirit of Geneva, have been dashed upon the 
dangerous rocks of false promises. 

It may be a bit too early to measure the 
full damage done to the hopes of all man- 
kind for a just and lasting peace as a con- 
sequence of the meetings which took place 
at Geneva between President Eisenhower and 
other leaders of the West and the Russian 
rulers, but it is not too late for the free world 
to learn some valuable lessons from. the 
broken spirit of Geneva. 

In my judgment, the first lesson we must 
relearn is that basic Communist doctrine 
holds that peace in the world is only possi- 
ble when all the world is under Communist 
rule. The Communist leaders have made it 
clear that they have not changed in the least 
this basic doctrine. Communist Party Boss 
Khrushchev stated that there is no more 
chance for change in the basic Communist 
doctrine than there is in developing a shrimp 
that can whistle. 

The Communists will shift their tactics at 
any time in order to confuse and mislead 
their intended victims. Stalin once said 
that it is sometimes necessary to take 1 step 
back in order to take 2 steps forward. This 
is a typical example of the Russian strategy 
that was employed at the so-called confer- 
ences at Geneva. 

The just and lasting peace which the 
Christian and Judean world so earnestly 
yearns and strives for, cannot be won by 
the simple utterances of high sounding 
phrases or by platitudinous promises sealed 
by a toast accompanied by the clinking of 
glasses filled with martini cocktails, That 
just and lasting peace can be won and main- 
tained only by the acceptance of those moral 
principles which support civilized mankind 
everywhere in the world. 

In the true spirit of Eastertide, we must 
find renewed hope for a better future for all 
mankind. Our faith in God demands that 
we never_lose courage in the face of difficul- 
ties. On this Easter Sunday, man’s spirits 
must be raised up and dedicated to the 
emancipation of all those nations which 
today still suffer the degradation of enslave- 
ment and tyranny by the Russian Com- 
munists. 

With a firm faith in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhdod of man, we will 
somehow find our way through to that 
golden era of a universal, just and lasting 
peace. 





Memo for an Election Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, these are days when once again 
the country readying itself for the 
presidential ting conventions. In 
the current Saturday Review appears a 
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quotation assembled from a talk given 
by James Russell Lowell in New York on 
April 13, 1888, which I am inserting as 
part of my remarks: 

MEMO FOR AN ELECTION YEAR 


Epitor’s NoTe.—Sixty-eight years ago this 
month James Russell Lowell, editor, poet, 
ambasgador, interpreter of America to other 
peoples, spoke before the Reform Club of 
New York. The country was readying itself 
for the presidential nominating conventions, 
and Mr. Lowell had some pertinent comments 
to make. The material here is assembled 
from that talk. 


In its least comprehensive definition, poli- 
tics is an art which concerns itself about the 
nationa! housekeeping, about immediate in- 
terests and workaday wants, the income and 
the outgo of the people. 

But there is perhaps a higher and wider 
sense in which politics may fairly be ranked 
as a science. When it rises to this level we 
call it statesmanship. The statesman ap- 
plies himself to the observation and record- 
ing of certain causes which lead constantly 
to certain effects, and is thus able to formu- 
late general laws for the guidance of his own 
judgment and for the conduct of affairs. 
He is not so much ihterested in the devices 
by which men may be influenced as about 
how they ought to be influenced; not s0 
much about how men’s passions and preju- 
dices may be utilized for a momentary ad- 
vantage to himself or his party as about how 
they may be hindered from doing a perma- 
nent harm to the commonwealth. He trains 
himself to discern evils in their causes that 
he may forewarn if he cannot prevent, and 
that he may not be taken unawares by the 
long bill of damages they are sure to bring 
in, and always at the least convenient 
moment. He seeks and finds in the moral 
world the weather-signs of the actual world. 
He strives to see and know things as they 
really are and as they are related to each 
other. His vision is undeflected by the cross- 
lights of transitory circumstance, his judg- 
ment undisturbed by the clamor of passion- 
ate and changeful opinion. 

I think there is a growing doubt whether 
perhaps we are not losing the power to pro- 
duce such statesmen. The tricks of manage- 
ment are more and more superseding the 
science of government. How often do we not 
read in our morning paper that such and 
snch a local politician is dictating the choice 
of delegates to a nominating convention, or 
manipulating them after they are chosen? 
We should not tolerate a packed jury which 
is to decide on the fate of a single man, yet 
we are content to leave the life of the Nation 
at the mercy of a packed convention. 

Parties refuse to see or, if they see, to 
look into vicious methods which help them 
to a majority, and each is thus estopped from 
sincere protest against the same methods 
when employed by the other. If parties will 
not look after their own drainage and venti- 
lation there must be people who will do it 
for them, who will cry out without ceasing 
till their fellow citizens are aroused to the 
danger of infection. 

Under every form of representative govern- 
ment parties become necessary for the mar- 
shaling and expression of opinion. When 
parties are once formed those questions the 
discussion of which would discipline and 
fortify men’s minds tend more and more to 
pass out of sight, and the topics that in- 
terest their prejudices and passions to be- 
come more absorbing. What will be of imme- 
diate advantage to the party is the first thing 
considered, what of permanent advantage to 
their country the last. I refer especially to 
neither of the great parties which divide 
the country. I am treating a question of na- 
tural history. 

Parties being necessary things, it follows, 
of course, that there must be politicians to 
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manage and leaders to represent and sym- 
bolize them. The desire of man to see his 
wishes, his prejudices, his aspirations sum- 
med up and personified in a single repre-. 
sentative has the permanence of an instinct. 
Few escape it, few are conscious of its con- 
trolling influence. The danger always is 
that loyalty to the man. shall insensibly 
replace loyalty to the thing he is supposed 
to represent, till at last the question of what 
he represents fades wholly out of mind. The 
love of victory as a good in itself is also a 
powerful ingredient in the temperament of 
most men. 

If the politicians must look after the 
parties there should be somebody to look after 
the politicians; somebody to ask disagreeable 
questions and to utter uncomfortable truths: 
somebody to make sure if possible .before 
election not only what, but whom the candi- 
date if elected is going to represent. What 
to me is the saddest feature of our present 
methods is the pitfalls which they dig in the 
path of ambitious and able men who feel 
that they are fitted for a political career, 
that by character and training they could be 
of service to their country, yet who find every 
avenue closed to them unless at the sacrifice 
of the very independence which gives them 
a claim to what they seek. It has been 
proved, I think, that the old parties are not 
to be reformed from within. It is from 
without that the attempt must be made, and 
it is the independents who must make it. If 
the attempt should fail the failure of the ex- 
— of democracy would inevitably fol- 

ow. 

What we want is an active class who will 
insist in season and out of season that we 
shall have a country whose greatness is meas- 
ured not only by its square miles, its number 
of yards woven, of hogs packed, or bushels of 
wheat raised, not only by its skill to feed and 
clothe the body, but also by its power to feed 
and clothe the soul; a country which shall be 
as great morally as it is materially; a country 
whose very name shall call out all that is best 
within us, 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 

APRIL 13, 1888. 





LeMay Says SAC’s Readiness Is Our 


Peace Insurance Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker— 

For centuries it has been the job of a gen- 
eral to win wars. In the nuclear air age his 
job must be to prevent wars. 


In a most interesting article on readi- 
ness as our peace-insurance policy, Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay makes this statement 
about the new job of generals and ex- 
plains how he is performing the job as 
commander in chief of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

All training, all operations in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command add up to one simple 
purpose—readiness for combat on an in- 
Stant’s warning anywhere in the world. 
SAC crewmen, flying from bases here 
and overseas, can find their targets with 
complete certainty. Once they have 
found them, they can destroy them effec- 
tively. Having destroyed them, they can 
get back to home base. As General Le- 
May says: 
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. Today we have a combat-ready force in 
being, and I think there is good reason to 
hope it may never have to be used. 


If we never have to use the power we 
have built into our Air Force and its 
Strategic Air Command, it will have 
justified its cost many times over. 

We have to face, however, the fact that 
the United States no longer enjoys a 
monopoly on long-range nuclear air- 
power. The Communists now also have 
such a force. But the fact that they 
do in no way detracts from the deterrent 
power of our own Air Force in being. 

Our task today is to preserve that de- 
terrent power. We must provide long- 
range bombers and nuclear bombs in suf- 
ficient numbers and of superior quality 
as a national insurance policy. We must 
push forward our research and develop- 
ment programs on advance-type aircraft 
and guided missiles to guarantee future 
leadership in the air. 

Mr. Speaker, both the airmen and the 
generals of today know the futility of 
war, and that the greatest job facing 
any of us is to keep war from happening. 
We can and must insure our security by 
our continuing efforts toward a peaceful 
solution to the world’s problems, backed 
up with the type of military strength 
our potential enemies fear most. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great comfort 
to know that Gen. Curtis E. LeMay rec- 
ognizes this task and this responsibility 
and can express his thoughts in ways 
to be such an inspiration to others. With 
the consent of my colleagues, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Gen- 
eral LeMay’s own article from the special 
April issue of Air Force magazine, which 
follows: 

SAC’s Reapiness Is Our PrEAce INSURANCE 
PoLicy 
(By Gen. Curtis E. LeMay) 

For centuries it has been the job of the 
general to win wars. In the nuclear air age 
his job must be to prevent wars. There is 
good reason to believe that the military solu- 
tion to the problem is relatively simple—su- 
perior long-range nuclear airpower and ade- 
quate defensive airpower in being combat- 
ready on a continuing basis. This airpower 
must be strong enough to win, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, the decision in any 
global nuclear war. Without this kind of 
force in being we cannot expect to keep 
the peace. This-is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant military fact of today. 

Therefore, all training, all operations, in 
the Strategic Air Command add up to one 
simple purpose—readiness for combat on an 
instant’s warning, anywhere in the world. 
If we are not ready—in terms of trained men, 
modern equipment, and effective organiza- 
tion—then SAC is wasting its time. 

Military power, in any form, has always 
been a matter of men, and for the foreseeable 
future it will continue to be. The day of 
the pilotless long-range bomber and the 
guided missile is coming. As they become 
available they will augment the manned force 
and, very slowly, may even replace it. 

But in SAC we can take no comfort in the 
prospects of being combat-ready 5 years from 
now, or 1 year from now, or even tomorrow. 
Our prime interest is in readiness today, this 
instant. To do so we need men of the high- 
est caliber, trained to the peak of perfection, 
armed with sufficient quantities of the best 
equipment the Nation can supply them. 

Among the almost 200,000 personnel of 
the command, motivations naturally vary 
greatly from person to person, yet there is 
one attribute that is common to almost all 
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SAC people. This is the satisfaction they 
derive from knowing that the force they have 
helped to build, and which they maintain 
in a state of constant readiness, is vital to 
the security of the free world. They know 
that they are making a contribution toward 
the achievement of lasting peace. These 
people represent the finest in the military 
tradition—these who choose service to their 
country above all other considerations. 

Building the Strategic Air Command to its 
present high state of readiness was, essential- 
ly, a matter of bi ng the men and the 
aircraft together, and exercising them con- 
stantly on combat training missions which 
duplicate actual war requirements. Realistic 
training is our greatest continuing need, and 
many hundreds of hours of study are re- 
quired to master today’s highly complicated 
air equipments. : 

Consider, for example, the fact that 3 
men in a B-47 bomber do substantially the 
same jobs that 11 men did in the World War 
II B-29. Their training has to be broader 
and more technical and the demands on each 
man are gerater. Not only must everyone 
achieve high standards of proficiency in his 
own job—he is. often cross-trained to the 
other jobs as well. 

Ever since the Strategic Air Command was 
activated, it has been necessary to work on 
the assumption that a war might start at 
any time. It is a fact that hours—even 
minutes—might spell the difference between 
victory and defeat. Therefore, there has al- 
ways been a certain urgency to our opera- 
tions. It is essential to be ready to go—not 
next week, nor tomorrow, but today—now, if 
the need arises. 

It is our responsibility to know how well 
the combat crewmen of SAC can do their 
jobs. In determining this we have had to 
ask—and answer—three questions. We 
would like to give you both questions and 
annswers, for they bear on our conclusions. 

First, can SAC combat crewmen, flying 
from bases here and overseas, find their 
targets with certainty? The answer is an 
unqualified yes. On celestial navigation 
alone, our crews can fly to within 15 miles 
of any spot on earth, and from there move 
on their targets with precision by means of 
radar navigation. 

Second, when they arrive over their targets, 
can they destroy them? Again, the answer 
is an unqualified yes. By means of carefully 
seored bombing runs, each of these crews 
has proved its ability on hundreds of occa- 
sions. I should like to point out that their 
targets are not cities—they are often specific 
corners of buildings within military target 
areas. By a combination of radar and radio, 
we can tell with what degree of accuracy any 
given crew is bombing. j 

Third, having destroyed their targets, will 
these crews get back? Again, the answer 
is “Yes.” In World War II, using mass for- 
mations of bombers, subject to massed at- 
tack, our percentage of losses was less than 
2 percent. With many hundreds of jet bomb- 
ers utilizing optimum tactics, in small for- 
mations or on single-plane penetrations, the 
odds are equally in favor of our bombers... 

Today we have a combat-ready force in be- 
ing—and I think there is good reason to hope 
it may never have to be used. The strength 
it poses to any potential enemy as of now 
is so great it is very probable that he will 
not risk its blows. There is no profit in ag- 
gression if it brings on self-destruction. 
Therefore, we may well regard the Strategic 
Air Command as peace insurance, and the 
premiums we must pay to keep it more mod- 
ern than the stra ic air force of any na- 
tion are not high. we never have to use 
the power we have built into SAC, it will have 
justified its cost many times over. 

We must face squarely the fact that the 
United States no longer enjoys a monopoly 
on long-range nuclear airpower. It was in- 
evitable, of course, that the Communists 
would build this most potent type of force 
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as quickly as they could. The fact they now 
have such a force, however, in no way de- 
tracts from the deterrent power of our own. 
It is not likely that any major attack could 
be made on the United States without the 
aggressor nation suffering disaster. As long 
as a potential aggressor is convinced of this, 
I do not think we have to worry about a 
major war. Our main job is to keep him con- 
vinced. 

We are not a belligerent people. We pre- 
fer to devote our inventive natures and our 
industrial capacity to providing better lives 
for ourselves and for others. In the past 
this inclination has been mistaken for weak- 
ness, and as a result we have been drawn into 
two World Wars in a single generation. 

I would not say to you that SAC is the 
ultimate of military tools. Today, it is our 
best and most formidable military expres- 
sion, and for the foreseeable future it ap- 
pears clear that the long-range bomber and 
the nuclear bomb will be required in suffi- 
cient numbers, and of superior quality, as a 
national insurance policy. We must keep it 
that way, at the same time pushing forward 
our research and development programs on 
advanced type aircraft and guided missiles 
to guarantee future leadership in the air. 

The airman knows the futility of war 
and his job today is to help prevent war from 
happening. We can and must insure our se- 
curity by our continuing efforts toward a 
peaceful solution to world problems, backed 
up with the type of military strength our 
potential enemies fear most. In such an 
atmosphere, with that strength behind our 
position of moral leadership in the world, 
we can look at the future with confidence. 





Whose Side Is Nehru Really On? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr.. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following article from the 
April 13 issue of U. S. News & World 
Report entitled, “Whose Side Is Nehru 
Really On?” 

At every turn, in the conduct of United 
States policy abroad, American diplomats 
are encountering the foreign policy of In- 
dia as conducted by Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlai Nehru. 

United States concern about Mr. Nehru's 
actions and attitudes is rising rapidly. The 
Indian leader is scheduled to come to the 
United States as a guest of President Eisen- 
hower in July. In preparation for this visit, 
United States officials are taking a new look 
at India’s policies. 

Inside story of India’s behavior, as directed 
by Mr. Nehru, in diplomatic contacts with 
the rest of the world is revealed in these 
Official studies. 

One case history—the recent meeting of 
the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, held at Bangalore, 
India—is of particular interest. United 
States officials call it a typical example of 
how Mr, Nehru’s policy of “nonalinement” 
operates to place India on the side of the 
Communists—against the United States and 
its non-Communist allies. 

Here, in substance, you get the develop- 
ments at this meeting is shown from 
records now under oumdy By United States 
Officials trying to analyze Mr. Nehru’s role 
in world affairs, 
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Delegates from 27 nations, including the 
United States and Soviet Russia, met at 
Bangalore early in February of this year. 
Some nations were members of the Com- 
mission. Others, such as Communist Bul- 
garia and Czechoslovakia, sent observers. 

An address of welcome, opening the con~- 
ference, was delivered by the Indian Prime 
Minister himself. 

“Customarily,” said a United States offi- 
cial who knows the Bangalore record, “such 
addresses are made on a very high level and 
are largely free from controversial issues. 
Mr. Nehru’s speech was a striking departure 
from this custom.” 

The Indian Premier expressed his regret 
that Japan and the People’s Republic of 
Outer Mongolia had not been admitted to 
membership in the United Nations. This 
remark was in support of a membership deal 
offered by Soviet Russia, whose delegate 
blocked the admission of Japan when the 
U. N. refused to admit Outer Mongolia, a 
Communist creation recognized by few free 
governments. 

Next, Mr. Nehru deplored the absence of 
Communist China, not admitted to the U.N., 
from the U. N.-sponsored conference. He 
urged that Red China’s delegates be ad- 
mitted—a proposal later rejected by a ma- 
jority. 

“We in Asia,” said Mr. Nehru to delegates 
who included Americans, Britons, French- 
men, and Canadians, “must solve our own 
problems for ourselves.” And the Indian 
leader also denounced aid given on a bilateral 
basis—such as United States aid to India. 
He expressed thanks for such aid as India 
had received by this route, but said it could 
better be given through the United Nations. 

Aid given directly by one country to an- 
other, Mr. Nehru declared, is without virtue 
because political strings are attached to it. 
If aid came “from a country which is in the 
happy position of giving it, the assistance 
could be accepted only if it were free from 
any strings,” he said. 

In addition, Mr. Nehru’s address of wel- 
come attacked the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization and the Baghdad Pact— 
both defensive alliances supported by the 
United States and its allies. He made no 
mention of the Communist alliances. 

This Nehru speech, United States officials 
report, set the tone for the attitude of India 
at the conference. Communist delegates who 
spoke later also picked up phrases and whole 
paragraphs of Nehru’s speech to quote in 
support of their remarks. 

The presiding officer of the conference— 
D. P. Karmarkar—was an Indian. Ignoring 
normal procedure, according to United States 
analysis of the record of the Bangalore Con- 
ference, Karmarkar made little effort to stay 
out of the debate. . 

On the contrary, the record shows, the 
Indian chairman encouraged Communist ob- 
servers to speak as though they were dele- 
gates to the conference. Bulgarians and 
Czechs, representing Communist regimes, 
spoke at length of the importance of trade 
with Red China and with Outer Mongolia. 
They were given full time to praise the Com- 
munist system as against free enterprise. 
When delegates from Korea, the Philippines, 
and Nationalist China sought to reply to the 
Communists, Karmarkar ignored them, 

On one occasion, conference records reveal, 
the Indian chairman actually took the lead 
in speaking for the Communists. The Soviet 
delegate introduced a resolution against the 
embargo on trade with Red China. As other 
delegates spoke, it became obvious that the 
Soviet resolution would be defeated in a 
clear setback to the Communists. 

At this point, Karmarkar asked the Soviet 
delegate to withdraw his motion. “I don’t 
understand,” said the Russian. The Indian 
chairman, in violation of the rules, there- 
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upon spoke for 15 minutes giving the Soviet 
Position. At the end he said: “That is the 
Soviet delegate’s stand—now I ask him again 
to withdraw his motion.” Smiling, the So- 
viet delegate agreed. 

The executive secretary of the conference 
also was an Indian, P. S. Lokanathan. Un- 
der the rules of the United Nations, all offi- 
cials of the secretariat including the execu- 
tive secretary are U. N. employees with no 
right to enter the debate. But United States 
officials point out that the official minutes 
show frequent remarks by Lokanathan, most 
of them openly favoring the Indian or the 
Communist positions, 

Under Lokanathan’s direction, the secre- 
tariat quickly prepared copies of draft 
resolutions for Indian and Soviet delegates, 
but was slow in preparing copies of resolu- 
tions offered by other members. In the 
official summary record of the conference as 
compared by the secretariat, statements of 
Communist and Indian delegates were re- 
produced in full while statements by United 
States delegates and others were whittled to 
@ minimum. 

India’s delegate, K. B. Lall, was outspoken 
in his attacks on the United States and in 
his support of the Soviet position. He left 
Bangalore for 2 days to consult with Mr. 
Nehru in New Delhi, and many delegates 
expected him to return with some kind 
words for the United States and its allies. 
Instead, when Lall came back, his attacks 
on the United States increased in fury. 

“On virtually all controversial issues,” one 
United States official said after studying the 
record of Bangalore, “the position of India 
was to support the Soviet Union or to lead 
the way for Soviet support of India’s view. 
In very case the Indian attitude was in oppo- 
sition to that of the United States.” 

Lall, United States observers report, made 
a far more vehement attack on the United 
Nations for its failure to admit Red China 
than the Soviet delegate did. Lall attacked 
bilateral-aid programs of the United States 
and United States trade policies. 

Once, during a vote on a motion supported 
by the Soviet delegate, the Indian delegate 
told an American official: “If you vote 
against us you will force us to support the 
Russians. They’re the only people who 
support our position.” 

The overall record, United States officials 
say, is not very different from that of 
Bangalore. Studies of India’s position in 
recent diplomatic activities the world over 
show that Indian delegations, under Mr. 
Nehru’s direction, almost invariably stand 
in opposition to the United States, on the 
Communist side. As American diplomats 
see it: 

In south Asia, Mr. Nehru wants the United 
States to abandon its support of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, leaving the 
area to the Nehru policy of “nonalignment’— 
and to Communists. 

In the Middle East, Mr. Nehru supports an 
Egyptian military regime which gets arms 
from Communists and wants to build an 
Arab empire under Egypt’s leadership. 

In the Far East, Mr. Nehru urges the 
United States to make friends with Red 
China, to abandon support for anti-Commu- 
nist Nationalists on Formosa and for the 
Syngman Rhee Government of South Korea, 

Even as to Europe, Mr. Nehru has expressed 
sympathy for Russia’s position—opposing 
the rearming of West Germany, while ignor- 
ing the rearming of Red East Germany. 

In question, as the result of American 
studies of the Nehru policy for India, is the 
whole policy of the United States toward 
India. And Mr. Nehru, on his visit to Wash- 
ington, will be asked blunt questions about 
what some United States officials consider 
his “one-way neutrality.” 
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Missouri’s Care of Mentally Retarded 
Termed Blot on State 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
July 25, 1955: 

WE Must PROVIDE FULLEST MEASURE OF HELP, 
EISENHOWER DECLARES 


President Eisenhower said, in a letter to 
Martin Papish, president of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children: 

“In our Republic, in which we recognize 
the dignity and importance of every indi- 
vidual, regardless of physical or mental hand- 
icap, it will give serious thought to the 
needs of our more than 4,800,000 mentally 
retarded children. 

“We must provide the fullest measure of 
compassion and constructive help to the 
end that retarded children everywhere may 
have the fullest opportunity to achieve the 
maximum development within their limi- 
tations. 

“This is not alone in harmony with Amer- 
ica’s best humanitarian conditions. It can 
be, in addition, a definite contribution to the 
economic well-being of our Nation.” 





Missour?’s CARE OF MENTALLY RETARDED 
TERMED BLOT ON STATE 


(By Morton Mintz) 
(First of a series) 


“The whole are a blot upon civilization, 
@ reproach against our enlightenment and 
Christianity, an indignity upon the race, and 
a shame to our State and people.” 

In those enraged words an official com- 
mission denounced the care of the mentally 
retarded in New Jersey in 1874. 

The same words hold true for Missouri in 
1955. 

The experts say that 1 of every 2 retarded 
children is born to families with no known 
inheritance of mental deficiency. 

Missouri parents of normal intelligence 
thus will bear an estimated 1,400 such chil- 
dren in 1955. 

The awful, numbing shock of having such 
a child is as great as any a family can 
suffer. 

For countless Missouri parents, the ini- 
tial stunning anguish will be needlessly pro- 
longed by years of strain and torture. Some- 
times the breaking point is passed, and the 
result is divorce, desertion, or attempted sui- 
cide. 

Why? 

Because Missouri does so little to meet the 
total need. 

Most States do as little as Missouri, some 
even less. But some States do much, much 
more—and so could Missouri. 

Institutions for the mentally retarded are 
a part—but only a part—of the answer. 
Only in this field has Missouri made a real 
effort through the years to grapple with the 
problem, and even here it is falling far 
short. 

Missouri has two public institutions for the 
mentally retarded. One is the St. Louis 
State Training School at 10695 Bellefontaine 
Road in North St. Louis County. The other 
is the State School for the Mentally De- 
fective and Epileptic at Marshall. 
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At the present rate of admission, it will 
take up to 10 years to have a child placed 
at Marshall. It will take up to 7 years at 
St. Louis State. 

The waiting lists now include a total of 
1,138 applications. But that is only part 
of the story: 

1. The number of mentally retarded chil- 
dren who should be in Missouri institutions 
is reliably estimated at 6,100. The number 
actually in them is 2,336, and that is 358 
more than rated capacity. Thus Missouri is 
providing for less than half the load. 

2. The experience of some States has shown 
that the number of applications doubles 
when additional facilities are opened. Many 
Missouri parents, discouraged by the ever- 
increasing waiting periods, simply give up 
and don’t apply. 

3. Because of the long waiting lists, the 
two Missouri institutions do not accept chil- 
dren under 5 or over 20. 

4. The population is growing and the re- 
tarded are keeping step. 

5. Along with the rest of us, retarded chil- 
dren are living longer. One reason is the 
antibiotics. Some experts say these drugs 
may double the life span—and the length of 
stay in an institution—of some types of re- 
tarded children, for example, the mongoloid. 

If the experts’ guess proves correct, the 
admission of new patients will automatically 
be braked to a crawl. 

The figures on the number of mentally 
retarded are little known. And they are 
staggering. 

The National Association for Retarded 
Children says the evidence is that 3 persons 
out of 100 are mentally below normal. The 
Surgeon-General of the United States is one 
of the experts who agrees. 

Let’s apply this percentage to Missouri. 

Missouri’s 1954 population was 4,095,000 
persons. The number of retarded among 
them: 123,000. 

Another retarded child is born somewhere 
fm the State every 3 hours. The number 
that will be born in Missouri in 1955: 2,800. 

In St. Louis and St. Louis County, a re- 
tarded child is born every 8 hours. The city- 
county score for 1955 will be 1,050. 

The national rate is 300 a day, or 1 every 
5 minutes. 

You are familiar with polio. It is a dread 
disease. You have given your dimes and 
your dollars to fight it. And miracles have 
been performed in prevention and treatment. 

Polio struck 38,741 Americans last year. 

Mental retardation crippled the brains of 
120,000 children. 

Most polio victims recover. 

For mental retardation there is no cure. 

Not all authorities go along with the 3 per- 
cent figure. Some say the incidence is 1 or 2 
percent. But one Federal agency, the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, sets the 
figure at 3.5. Spot surveys in certain areas 
have indicated 5 percent. 

«Likely there will never be an exact census. 
For one thing, some parents won’t admit, 
even to themselves, that their retarded child 
is retarded. 

Because there is no exact census the esti- 
mates of the need for more institional care, 
for example, must be inexact. 

But the estimate that Missouri needs in- 
stitutions for 3,800 more retarded rests on 
a firm footing: 

1. Two authorities—Dr. Salvatore G. Di- 
Michael, executive director of the N. A. R. C., 
and Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, former executive 
vice president of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency—calculate that 5 per- 
cent of the mentally retarded require in- 
stitutionalization at any one time. If Mis- 
souri has 123,000 retarded, then it should 
have institution beds for 6,142. It has beds 


for 2,336. The difference is 3,806. 

2. Minnesota has provided institutions for 
5 percent of its retarded. And it has not 
exhausted the demand. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Mental retardation afflicts St. Louisians 
and Missourians just as it afflicts mankind 
everywhere—impartially. 

Almost as democratic as death, it cares not 
if the parents live in wealth or poverty, how 
they earn their daily bread, or if their an- 
cestors sailed to the United States on the 
Mayflower or in the hole of a slave ship. 

What is mental retardation, or mental 
deficiency, or feeble-mindedness? What 
causes it? 

It is a condition arising from one or 
more of at least 70 different causes. 

If it is hereditary, the transmitters of 
heredity, the genes, are in some way defec- 
tive. 

Half the cases are not hereditary. And 
here the causes are mostly hidden from man’s 


“eyes because the study of mental deficiency 


stands today about where psychiatry stood 
in the 1800's. 

Certain infections, like German measles 
at critical periods during pregnancy, and 
certain injuries before, during, or after birth, 
can be responsible. 

But retardation itself, even though it is 
often accompanied by one or a combination 
of physical handicaps, is not a disease. Nor 
is it mental illness, in which a mind with a 
normal potential goes wrong. 

Retardation means that the brain does 
not develop as it should. No matter how old 
the body, the mental age is never higher 
than 12, and it may be only 1 or 2. 

The victim is, as Author Pearl Buck said, 
“the child who never grew.” 

He does not have the natural intelligence 
and ability to make his way through life 
without help. He cannot compete on equal 
terms with normal people. 

But most retarded persons are not se- 
verely so. And, with help and guidance, 
they can become useful, productive citizens. 

Nine out of 10 retarded persons look like 
the rest of us. One out of 10 has physical 
traits obvious to the eye. 

Retarded children are short on brainpower, 
but they are human beings with human 
feelings, human frailties, and human quali- 
ties. 

They treasure affection and kindness. 
When they can give and receive these things, 
they are helped to develop to the limit of 
their ability—and that is all any of us 
can do. 

They are the most innocent among us. 
They can be happy in their innocence, and 
they can be led into delinquency. 

Even their limited minds can be balanced 
or unbalanced. The testimony to that is 
at hand in the State mental hospitals where 
psychopathic defectives can be found. 





Mentally Retarded Must Wait 7 to 10 
Years for Care in State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of July 26, 1955: 

MENTALLY RETARDED Must Walt 7 To 10 YEARS 
FOR CARE IN STATE 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Second of a series) 

In the basement of his St. Louis County 
ma of a man built a cage of chicken wire and 
wood. 
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Into it he put his 11-year-old mentally re- 
tarded son. 

Dr. Curtis H. Lohr, superintendent of 
County Hospital, tells of this case. 

’ “¥ know of others just as bad,” he says. 

The boy was one of the relatively few re- 
tarded children who are unmanageable and 
destructive. 

The parents had tried to have the boy ad- 
mitted into 1 of the 2 Missouri State insti- 
tutions for the mentally deficient. 

The answer was that they were filled be- 
yond capacity and there was a waiting list 
requiring many years to accommodate. 

For this family the cage was the only resort 
until they left the area about 3 years ago. 
Dr. Lohr has been unable to find out where 
they have gone. 

He says bitterly, “The motto of Missouri, 
‘Let the welfare of the people be the first law,’ 
is a meaningless platitude until our obliga- 
tion to the feebleminded and their families 
is fulfilled.” 

The files of area institutions and social- 
work agencies include many cases in which 
the prolonged presence of a mentally re- 
tarded child in the home has led to the fam- 
ily’s collapse. 

To escape the problem, some families be- 
come refugees from Missouri. One such case 
is on file at the Washington University 
clinics. j 

Mr. and Mrs. X had a severely retarded 
son, Billy. They did their best to care for 
him at home. 

But he required so much of their atten- 
tion that his normal younger brother did 
not get a fair share. In an institution Billy 
might have been helped; but he did not 
benefit from the training and care Mrs. X 
was able to give him. 

Day by day the relationship between hus- 
band and wife grew more strained. 

Finally Mr. X threatened to divorce his 
wife and seek custody of the normal child 
unless Billy left. 

The family had been almost impoverished 
in going from one doctor and institution to 
another in a hopeless search for a cure for 
Billy. So a private institution was out. 

An admission to a Missouri institution at. 
that time would have meant a 6-year wait. 

Some States spend more and do more for 
the mentally retarded, and in their institu- 
tions the waiting period is much shorter. 

Mr. and Mrs. X fled Missouri to one of 
those States, Illinois, where Billy could be 
placed in a reasonable time. 

Said social worker Miss Catherine Jones, 
“My own opinion is that, had they not 
reached this solution, this family would cer- 
tainly have broken up.” 

To the heads of the State institutions— 
and even to the director of the division of 
mental diseases himself—come the frantic 
letters and phone calls pleading for admis- 
sion. 

They do their best to admit the most 
urgent cases as quickly as possible. But 
with an estimated 6,100 patients who should 
be in their institutions, they now care for 
fewer than 2,400. 

In the 1954-55 fiscal year the State school 
for the mentally defective and epileptic at 
Marshall was able to admit only 58 new 
patients, 7 fewer than in the previous year. 
The waiting period for admission is now 
up to a record 10 years. 

The St. Louis State Training School in 
St. Louis County was able to admit only 
33 patients in the last fiscal year, a drop of 
5 from 1953-54. Its applicants must wait 
up to 7 years, also a record. 

Dr. George A. Johns, superintendent at 
Marshall, says, “I never knew of one case 
that the applicants regarded as optional. 
They usually wait until the pressure becomes 
strong. Then the label ranges from must 
to emergency.” 

The birth of a retarded child in itself 
has caused mothers to suffer nervous break- 
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downs. But if placement of the child is 
quickly sought, this situation is found: 

1. Adequate private care is expensive and 
far beyond the reach of most people. In this 
region it can be had for about $900 to $1,500 
@ year and up. The range nationally is 
usually $2,400 to $3,000. One private school, 
in Pennsylvania charges between $5,000 and 
$10,000. 

2. The State, except in the rarest instances, 
cannot take in a child under 5 years of age. 

In most cases, then, the child must be at 
home at least 5 years. 

“I wish we could admit tomorrow every 
child who needs care in a State institution,” 
says B. E. Ragland, director of the Division 
of Mental Diseases. “The situation is heart- 
breaking.” 

Dr. Arthur A. Hines, superintendent of St. 
Louis State Training School, says of the need 
for facilities for infants and children under 
5: 

“The severely defective child, who is usu- 
ally identified shortly after birth, requires 
care of a type that cannot be given without 
tragic cost to the family in money and emo- 
tional strain. 

“Their continued presence in the home is 
not only inadvisable but often impossible. 
The lack of some public facility forces the 
use of types of care that cannot really meet 
the child’s needs, and the eventual cost to 
the public is greater than it would be with a 
well-establish State facility for mentally de- 
fective infants.” 

Often a child is at home for a few years 
before the parents know, or are convinced, he 
is seriously retarded. Or they may not be 
table to accept the idea until he is several 
years old that an institution is the only 
answer. Or the variety of circumstances that 
require instutionalization may not become 
acute for several years. 

But in any case the problem again is the 
waiting list. 

Two Washington University psychiatrists 
testified before the President’s Commission 
on the Health of the Nation about this 
problem in 1952. What they said then 
about the delay in admission is even truer 
today, for while 61 patients were admitted 
to St. Louis State in that year, only 33 were 
admitted in the fiscal year just past. 

Drs. Edwin F. and Margaret C. L. Gildea 
said: 

“The delay has many disadvantages. 

“Out of it arise many cases of delinquency, 
sexual molestation, crimes and illegitimate 
pregnancies. 

“If any serious attempt at training and 
education is to be made, the most trainable 
years may have already been lost. 

“The whole family suffers. The normal 
children are emotionally handicapped. For 
example, many normal siblings of defectives 
refuse to have children of their own later in 
life. 

“The defective child fails to get the help he 
needs when he can best use it. The parents 
and neighbors suffer in this situation, and 
the morale of the home and community is 
diminished or lost.” 

Institutional care is required at any one 
time for an estimated 5 percent of the men- 
tally retarded, who are always children no 
matter their age. Missouri provides it for 
only 2 percent. 

The lacks in the program for the other 95 
percent and their families are in most ways 
as great or even greater. Subsequent ar- 
ticles will deal with these. 

The National Association for Retarded 
Children believes that it should be up to the 
parents to decide if the child should be 
placed in an institution—but that there 
must be space and care available in institu- 
tions for those who want to put their chil- 
dren in them, 

One mother, Mrs. Kean O'Bannon, told in 
Sign what it Meant to her to have 
a retarded child. 
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She spoke of the countless nights her 
tormented mind cried into the darkness: 
“Why? Oh, why did it have to happen to 
us * * * Who is God that He dare do this? 

Then she-described the “backwash lapping 
at moral impotence” and asked. “Who am 
T that I question?” 

In Missouri, approximately 2,800 times this 
year, a father and mother will learn that 
their child is retarded. They will experience 
grief as shattering as Mrs. O’Bannon’s. 

For the sake of their child and their fam- 
ily, they may decide that a State institu- 
tion—the only kind that will care for the 
child no matter what may happen to them 
or their income—is the only solution. 

Missouri’s answer is “You must wait up to 
7 years or even 10.” 


State’s Mentally Retarded Need Diagnosis 
and Guidance Clinic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of July 27, 1955: 

STATE’s MENTALLY RETARDED NEED DIAGNOSIS 
AND GUIDANCE CLINIC 


(By Morton Mintz) 
(Third of a series) 


A Richmond Heights man was recalling a 
day in 1951. 

“My wife and I had taken our 6-week-old 
daughter to the pediatrician for a routine 
checkup. r 

“In the kindest way he knew how, he told 
us that ‘something’ was wrong. He wouldn’t 
say what it was. He just urged us to take 
the baby to a specialist. 

“The specialist didn’t know how to tell us. 

“Finally he just blurted it out. 

“He told us, ‘the baby isn’t normal. 
mentaly retarded, a mongoloid.’ 

“Then the doctor said: 

“ ‘Tt happens in the best of families. Some 
people even think it’s a mark of aristocratic 
breeding.’ ”’ 

“T felt,” the father said, “like I had been hit 
with a spiked glove.” 

Dr. Israel Zwerling, of the Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Hospital, has studied the problem of 
“initial counseling”—how to break the news. 

He wrote in the Journal of Pedriatics last 
year that few diagnoses cause so much anxi- 
ety in the physician as mental retardation. 

He cited letters from parents who told 
of the superb job done by many doctors. 

But he cited other reports that showed 
there are some people who do not know how 
to handle the heartbreaking job of telling 
a father and mother that -they have suffered 
one of life’s most brutal blows; that their 
tragedy will go on and on while even that of 
a child stillborn can be more often overcome. 

Such reports highlight the need for diag- 
nostic and guidance clinics. 

The St. Louis unit of the National Associa- 
tion of Retarded Children says there is no 
such clinic in all of Missouri, public or 
private, that is set up and staffed for this 
particular need. 

Such clinics assemble a battery of spe- 
cialists, medical and others. They -check 
speech, hearing, psychiatric, and other pos- 
sible disturbances. They test intelligence 
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and measure ability. They try to be as cer- 
tain as humanly possible that what may 
seem like mental retardation is not actually 
something else. Possibly something that 
could be successfully treated or cured. 

These things are vital, for only occasion- 
ally, as in the case of the Richmond Heights 
couple’s child is mental retardation diag- 
nosed quickly and easily. 

The clinics provide more than diagnosis.” 
Their staffs are trained in h to break the 
news, how to counsel the ents, how to 
analyze the problem, and above all, how to 
help. 

There are parents who rush about the 
country, wasting their money to the point of 
bankruptcy, in a futile effort to find an 
expert who will say, “It isn’t so,” or “It can 
be cured.” Sometimes they do this because 
they will not accept the diagnosis of 1 man, 
or 2. 

But some of these parents will accept ex- 
actly the same diagnosis, and begin to adjust 
to their problem, if it is made by a team of 
specialists. 

Missouri chalks up zeroes in other vital 
areas. 

Let’s start with the authoritative estimate 
than 95 out of 100 of Missouri’s approxi- 
mately 123,000 retarded do not need to be 
in institutions. 

Their parents frequently want to keep 
their retarded child with them and are capa- 
ble of doing more for them than anyone else. 

Also in the group of retarded children kept 
at home are those who are there only be- 
cause of the waiting lists at the two institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded. Their par- 
ents must keep them at home up to 7 or 10 
years before admission. 

The circumstances of 20 such families with 
applications on file at St. Louis State School 
were studied, for a sociology thesis, at St. 
Louis University, by Lydia J. Strand. 

One mother told her, “He is getting too 
heavy for me to lift from the wheelchair, 
and my husband works long hours, and can’t 
help much, and there’s no one else to help. 
I am the only one who can care for him, and 
the doctor said I need an operation.” 

In some States there would be others to 
help her and others like her with a special 
home-training program. 

New Jersey has such a program. It began 
12 years ago with 30 families. 

Twenty-eight of these families had chil- 
dren so retarded that the parents were con- 
sidering or had applied for admission to a 
State institution. 

At the end of that year, 26 couples had 
been so greatly helped and encouraged that 
they decided they could care for the chil- 
dren at home. 

Miss Vincentz Cianci has headed the New 
Jersey program since it began in 1943. She 
has two associates. Together they handle 
about 150 cases a year. 

The Saturday Evening Post called Miss 
Cianci a “one-woman rescue squad.” 

“She is daily engaged,” the magazine said, 
“in snatching frantic mothers from the emo- 
tional whirlpools into which 24-hour-a-day 
care of a retarded child has drawn them. 
She effects the rescue not by taking over 
the care herself, but by showing the mothers 
how to teach basic living habits and simple 
tasks and amusements to those youngsters 
who had been regarded as hopelessly un- 
teachable.” 

Miss Cianci herself wrote: _ 

“Parents of retarded children can actually 
be as proud of the accomplishments of their 
retarded child as one of their normal chil- 
dren. 

“The first trip to the grocer or barber 
alone, the first time the child completely 
dresses himself—these events can fill par- 
ents with the same emotion as when their 
normal child is chosen soloist in the school 
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orchestra or completely cooks the evening 

meal. 

_ “«* * *® These accomplishments, no mat- 
ter how small they may be, encourage the 

parents to continue with the training.” 

The annual cost to New Jersey is about 
$15,000. State officials say that, if these 
children had been in institutions, the cost 
would have been about $150,000 a year. 

An estimated 75 out of 100 retarded chil- 
dren can find a job and be at least partially 
self-supporting if they have proper help from 
childhood on. 

Missouri does not provide that help early 
in life with a home-training program. Or 
with the nursery schools and recreation pro- 
grams that would also ease the parents’ bur- 
den and, at the same time,,the demand for 
more and more State institutions. 

Nor does it provide later on another very 
important facility, the “sheltered workshop.” 

Several States have these workshops for 
two groups of mentally retarded who, un- 
aided, cannot compete in the business world: 

1. Those who need a “stepping stone” past 
their previous education so they can go out 
and be successful in a job. 

2. Those who can be trained for permanent 
work in the workshop (an estimated 12,000 of 
Missouri’s approximately 123,000 retarded). 

The work they can do might not interest 
you and me. But many small, routine jobs 
that would be unbearably dull to us can give 
a rich sense of achievement to a retarded 
child, even if it is only putting metal tips 
on shoe laces. 

The executive director of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children says: “If we 
could help and train these people to the 
point where they can produce, partially sup- 
port themselves, contribute tangible wealth 
to society, the value of workshops would be 
incontestable.” 





State Lacks Aid for Retarded After 
Release From Institutions 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of July 28, 1955: 

StaTe Lacks AIp FoR RETARDED AFTER 
RELEASE FROM INSTITUTIONS 
(By Morton Mintz) 

(Fourth of a series) 

MARSHALL, Mo., July 27.—In February, 
1953, the State school for the mentally de- 
fective and epileptic received a big black 
eye. 

A House Appropriations Subcommittee 
visited the institution here and its branch 
at Carrollton and took testimony. 

The subcommittee reported that the 82- 
year-old superintendent, Dr. R. P. C. Wilson, 
testified he did not believe in patient re- 
habilitation. 

It said he was alone among the seven 
superintendents of the State mental insti- 
tutions in stressing custody. 

It said that at Marshall “absolutely no 
steps had been taken toward the rehabilita- 
tion of patients.” 

It accused Dr. Wilson of using “slave 
labor”—keeping patients at work for a 
pittance though they were capable of being 
released, 
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It climaxed its charges with a demand that 
Dr. Wilson be fired. : 

While Gov. Phil M. Donnelly had the de- 
mand under advisement, Dr. Wilson died, in 
July, 1953, without making a public reply to 
the charges. 

Before Dr.. Wilson’s death a Senate com- 
mittee came here to make its own investi- 
gation. . 

It reported on March 12 that it had found 
no evidence to justify the charges. 

It said it had found no “slave labor” and 
added, “Whatever employment as is now 
being afforded tc inmates of this institution, 
in the opinion of the committee, greatly al- 
leviates their condition.” 

In other words, working is better than 
being idle and useless. 

It made no direct comment on the House 
subcommittee’s demand that Dr. Wilson be 
fired. 

But it did recommend that a psychologist 
be hired to begin a rehabilitation program 
and suggested that the legislature appro- 
priate the funds to put it into effect. 

Regarding the need for rehabilitation, then, 
the two committees seemed to be in general 
agreement. 

Regarding “slave labor,” they seemed to 
be far apart. 

The real question boiled down to this: 

If patients were being held at Marshall 
though they could succeed outside, was Dr. 
Wilson or the State responsibie? or both? 

Dr. Edwin F. Gildea, a Washington Uni- 
versity psychiatrist, came up with part of 
the answer. 

He was summoned to Marshall by the 
House subcommittee to investigate whether 
the stress on custody was justified. 

He agreed with the subcommittee that cer- 
tain patients were being held “in order to 
have cheap labor * * *, Dr. Wilson has 
administered an economical custodial insti- 
tution regardless of how many patients were 
exploited.”’ 

He agreed that Dr. Wilson should be re- 
placed. 

Later, Dr: Gildeo made the full text of his 
report available. It contains this statement 
which stands out because of its last seven 
words. 

“Out of 7 persons examined, at least 4 
could earn their own living in the commu- 
nity and keep out of trouble if they had some 
form of supervision.” 

That's a big “if.” 

Yesterday’s article told of Missouri's fail- 
ures to provide help to the retarded and their 
families through diagnostic and guidance 
clinics and sheltered workshops. 

Today three more zeroes must be racked 
up. 

THE WELFARE WORKER PLAN 

Missouri has no setup for providing con- 
tinuing help and guidance to the retarded in 
finding jobs ad solving other problems after 
their release from an institution, or eve if 
they have never been in one. 

An inevitable result is that some patients 
capable of release must remain in an institu- 
tion, lengthening the waiting lists (now 7 to 
10 years) and costing the State much more 
than if they were outside and working. 

Minnesota has such a plan. In each of its 
counties there is a welfare worker specifically 
assigned to the job of helping the retarded 
get along in society. 

" THE COLONY PLAN 


Missouri has no State-sponsored “colonies” 
for the retarded—supervised residence homes 
in which they live while earning money in 
private jobs. : 

Vermont has a plan like this. 

THE FOSTER-HOME PLAN 

Under this arrangement, certain retarded 
children, many orphans among them, are 
tansferred from an institution to a private 
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home and maintained there at State ex- 
pense. 

New York State has a foster-home setup. 
The cost to the taxpayers is about 20 percent 
less than if the child were in an institution. 

Dr. George A. Johns, who succeeded Dr. 
Wilson, says the adoption of these plans 
on an adequate scale would enable him to 
imcrease his release rate “substantially.” 
Each patient kept at Marshall costs the State 
$695 a year to maintain. 

Dr. Arthur A. Hines, superintendent at St. 
Louis State Training School, estimates that 
the “colony” plan would enable him to re- 
lease 25 to 30 patients and the foster-home 
plan 30 to 35 more. 

Thus these two plans could open the way 


‘for a minimum of 55 applicants on his 


waiting list. That is 22 more than were ad- 
mitted in the whole fiscal year just ended. 

The two superintendents and other au- 
thorities agree that many patients who would 
qualify for the plans would be happier and 
more productive outside the institution. 

But they also cite the risks that are run 
if release is attempted without adequate, 
continuing supervision. 

One risk concerns retarded boys. If they 
lack adequate supervision, they can fall prey 
to unscrupulous persons who drag them into 
delinquency and crime. 

Another risk concerns retarded girls. If 
they lack adequate supervision, in their 
ignorance and innocence they are liable to 
become illegitimately pregnant or otherwise 
exploited. 

In Dr. Wilson’s official reports to the direc- 
tor of the division of mental diseases he gave 
these figures on the number of patients dis- 
charged on parole: 

In. the 1952-53 fiscal year (his last), 5; 
1951-52, 12. 

These are the comparable figures reported 
by Dr. Johns, successor to Dr. Wilson: 

In his first year as superintendent, 1953-54, 
14; 1954-55, 56. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of, July 29, 1955: 


OVERCROWDING Is PLAINLY VISIBLE AT STATE 
ScHOOL FOR RETARDED 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Fifth of a series) 

MARSHALL, Mo., July 28~—Pearl S. Buck, 
the famed novelist who told the story of her 
mentally retarded daughter in The Child 
Who Never Grew, said in a letter to a St. 
Louis father: 

“It’s a lifelong responsibility for us par- 
ents to keep in touch with their retarded 
children, who are so helpless and so unable 
to protect themselves. 

“It is not possible to put these children 
out of mind and to leave them as though 
they did not exist, unless the partents are 
monsters of cruelty, which I cannot believe 
most of them are.’’ 

Because they are not monsters of cruelty, 
parents come, on visiting days, from all of 
Missouri’s 114 counties to see their chil- 
dren at the State School for the Mentally 
Defective and Epileptic here and at its Car- 
rollton branch, 
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A visit here means for many parents a 
whole day of driving, for Marshall, a city of 
about 9,000 persons, is in the northwest sec- 
tion of the State. For St. Louis and St. 
Louis County parents, who have a total of 
142 children at the institution, the round 
trip is about 360 miles. 

This reporter came here—not on a visiting 
day—to inspect the institution. 

What kind of care is given its 1,838 pa- 
tients? 

Has there been any progress since 1953, 
when a new superintendent, Dr. George A. 
Johns, took over? 

This institution, Missouri’s first for the 
mentally retarded, was opened in 1901. 

It came late—New Jersey opened its first 
13 years earlier—and has not been able to 
keep pace with the demand. 

It is overcrowded. It has 246 more pa- 
tients than were advised by an official State 
agency, the Section of Environmental Health 
of the Division of Public Health and Welfare. 

The overcrowding is plain to the eye in 
many dormitories. You see beds jammed 
together and in the aisles. 

You see it in dining rooms, where patients 
must eat in rigid shifts in order that all 
will be fed. 

You see it in dayrooms, some of them cut 
in half to make room for more beds. 

And you see it in the extra burden on the 
staff, which cannot devote ample time and 
energy to many individual patients because 
_ it must care, as best it can, for so many. 

A Kansas City women’s group that was 
here last year reported, “Facilities are inade- 
quate for even simple custodial care.” 

Dr. Johns has 332 employes counting the 
102 not on the medical staff. 

That divides out to about one for every 
six patients, or one for every 16 patients 
on each 8-hour shift, not figuring time off. 

Dr. Johns says he could discharge more 
patients if he had more people. He would 
like to have 100 more, including doctors, 
psychologists, dentists, nurses, attendants; 
teachers for home economics, manual trades, 
the blind, the deaf, the backward in speech, 
the cerebral spastics. 

“If we had them,” he said, “we would do 
as good a job as anyone else.” 

' Adding to his problem is the fact that 
Marshall is getting more and more severely 
handicapped patients who require extra 
care; fewer than can be trained and dis- 
charged. 

There are too many patients who could 
be learning things faster, even if only to 
care for their personal needs; too many who 
could be more speedily trained in more ad- 
vanced ways—if there were the staff to do it. 

Too many rock in their chairs or stay in 
their beds because there aren’t enough em- 
ployees to do for them all that could be done. 

It is a tricky business to determine how 
much staff there should be. 

For example, you cannot compare one in- 
stitution with another unless you give fair 
weight to the number of patients in each 
who are totally helpless and must have every- 
thing done for them. 

The American Psychiatric Association sets 
up precise staff-patient ratios for mental 
hospitals. 

But the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency has not set up similar yardsticks 
for institutions for the mentally retarded. 

Purther, the APA now makes surveys of 
mental hospitals; the AAMD does not make 
comparable surveys. So 

This is one of the reasons why B. E. Rag- 
land, director of the Division of Mental Dis- 
eases this year requested the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health to survey this insti- 
tution and the St. Louis State Training 
School. 

To his knowledge, the survey will be the 
first of its kind in Missouri by a Federal 
agency. He says he will ask that it be as 
broad as possible. 
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The institute hopes to make the’ survey 
during or before November. It will make its 
report to the State and Ragland says he will 
Telease it as soon as copies can be made. 

There is no doubt that Marshall has made 
definite progress in the past 2 years. 

In 1953 suspicions were voiced aloud that 
normal children were being held here, chil- 
dren who were merely emotionally disturbed. 
No one could prove it one way or the other 
because there was no psychological retesting 
program. 

There is a reguiar retesting program now 
that has checked the entire patient popula- 
tion. The psychologists say there are no 
patients of normal intelligence. 

The staff has been expanded in vital areas. 

Newcomers include a second part-time 
physician, 2 psychologists, its first social 
worker, 2 nurses, and, for summer work, a 
third psychologist, 2 recreation supervisors 
and medical, dental and nursing assistants. 

One of Dr. Johns’ “cherished desires” is to 
establish a connection with the School of 
Medicine and other schools and departments 
at the University of Missouri. 

He says this would make possible consulta- 
tion and other services for extraordinary 
cases. 

“We hope,” he says, “that such a liaison 
will be of mutual benefit; of teaching value 
to the university as well as of advancement 
to the children of the institution.” 

Dr. Johns discharged 56 patients on parole 
in the year ending last June 30. His pred- 
ecessor discharged five in 1952-53. 

Since January 1, Dr. Johns has released 
a total of 154 patients for visits home, 

Patients work with the younger children. 
They sweep and clean, prepare and serve 
food, grow it on the farms, work in the 
laundry, the dairy, the bakery, the cannery. 

If the percentage of them at work is very 
high, the question arises: Couldn’t some of 
them do just as well or better in a job on the 
outside? 

The percentage was 41 in 1952-53. It was 
down to 37 in 1954-55. 

The State provides Dr. Johns with $695 per 
patient per year. He is proud of all that he 
and his staff do with so little. 

There are children, many of them, who 
are happy here, much more so than if they 
were in their own homes, shunned by neigh- 
bors, teased and ridiculed by normal chil- 
dren, sometimes hated by their own sisters 
and brothers. 

Dr. Johns doesn’t believe defective de- 
linquents belong here with the innocent re- 
tarded. But he has about 70 of them, and 
he says, “Many have become better citizens 
here.” 

He is proud of the school, which provides 
education up to the junior high school level; 
of the beautiful rugs and tablecloths made 
by his patients; of the regular religious serv- 
ices; the library; the music teaching (there 
are two patient bands), the TV sets donated 
by parents and civic groups, the canteen, 
the cleanliness that led the Kansas City 
women to say: 

“We noted, even in the most backward 
wards, the extreme neatness of the rooms 
and beds, and the absence of any odor.” 

He is proud of the maintenance of the 
brick cottages and buildings and the tree- 
shaded grounds. Of the farms which will 
produce food valued at an estimated $235,- 
000 in this fiscal year. 

A typical day’s menu picked at random: 

Breakfast: Cereal, milk gravy, apple but- 
ter, bread, oleo, milk or coffee. 

Dinner: Roast pork, sweet potatoes in 
broth, creamed corn, sliced. turnips, oleo, 
milk, ice cream or peaches, 

Supper: Chili-macaroni, bfead, oleo, left- 
overs, chocolate milk, prune plums. 

Now a new $1 million institution is being 
built at Higginsville. On the site of the old 
Confederate Home, it will be opened next 
year. It will have two 1-story modern cot- 
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tages patterned after those at the Southbury 
(Conn.) Training School, recognized as one 
of the very best in the country. 

It may make a dent in the waiting lists for 
Marshall. More likely, its opening will bring 
a stream of new applications. 

But because it will be too small to merit 
& separate superintendent, Ragland says, it 
too will be under Dr. Johns. 

Carrollton, which he also supervises, is 30 
miles northwest of here; Higginsville is 30 
miles north. 

Dr. Johns has spent his professional life 
in this field. He works a long day, is on call 
at night, and puts in a 7-day week. He is 
Marshall’s only full-time physician and its 
only psychiatrist. 

It looks like he’ll have to find an 8th day 
for his week. 
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School for Mentally Retarded Here Lacks 
Adequate Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of July 30, 1955: 


SCHOOL FOR MENTALLY RETARDED HERE LACKS 
ADEQUATE STAFF 


(By Morton Mintz) 
(Sixth of a Series) 


The State of Missouri bought the St. Louis 
State Training School just 7 years ago. The 
price: $1. 

The city of St. Louis put up the original 
buildings in 1924. By 1948, the institution, 
which is at 10695 Bellefontaine Road, North 
St. Louis County, was valued at $1,600,000. 

St. Louis was several million dollars in the 
hole at the time. And it was the only city 
in the Nation maintaining an institution 
like this for the mentally retarded. 

So it was the city that requested the State 
to take over, for the nominal price of $1 
each, the training school and the city sani- 
tarium for the mentally ill as well. 

Missouri now spends about $1,240 a year 
per patient at St. Louis State. It spends 
only $695 at the State Training School for 
the Mentally Defective and Epileptic at 
Marshall. 

Does this mean St. Louis State is twice as 
good? No. 

The gap is not as big as it seems, B. E. 
Ragland, director of the division of mental 
diseases, cites two chief reasons for the 
difference: 

1. Civil service has three pay scales, 
metropolitan, urban and rural. 

Employees at Marshall are on the rural 
scale. Hospital attendants (group 1) there 
earn from. $140 to $187 a month. 

At St. Louis State (metropolitan), the pay 
range for the same group starts at $187 and 
runs to $250. 

2. Marshall has more than three times as 
many patients as St. Louis State. This, 
Ragland says, enables it to effect substantial 
savings on food and other items. 

The staff-patient ratio is much higher at 
St. Louis State. It has 187 full-time em- 
ployees for its 565 patients, a ratio of about 
1 to 3. Marshall's ratio is roughtly 1 to 6. 

But again the figures alone are not 
enough, 
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They don’t take into account, for example, 
how much work can be done by patients. 
If a patient can’t do the work, an employee 
must. 

In the 1953-54 fiscal year, 39 out of 100 
patients at Marshall were working; at St. 
Louis State, 34 out of 100. 

They also do not take into account the 

extra employees needed when an institution 
is short of labor-saving equipment. 
. Like his counterpart at Marshall, Dr. 
Arthur A. Hines, superintendent at St. Louis 
State is convinced he could do more for the 
patients and discharge more if he had an 
adequate staff. The only job training now is 
on work details. 

More could be done for purely custodial 
patients too. 

For example, many children who are 
severely handicaped physically must be 
housed on the second story of dormitory 
buildings that are not equipped with ele- 
vators. If they are large and heavy, as some 
are, there is no practical way to get them 
down the steps and outside for fresh air. 
It is too much of a job for a woman attenc- 


ant. 
But there is a sizeable recreational pro- 


m. 
anal building has a TV set, radio and rec- 
ord player, often donated by parents and 
civic groups. Parties, dancing, games and 
movies are provided occasionally. 

There’s a swimming pool (converted in 
WPA days from the basement of a razed 
building). There are hikes, ball games, out- 
ings (to the Zoo, the Veiled Prophet Parade, 
the Police Circus, the Municipal Opera, 
Cardinal baseball games), and excursions on 
the Steamer Admiral. 

Ninety-eight patients go to the nine- 
classroom school and are educated up to the 
fourth-grade level, higher in a-few cases. 

Protestant, Catholic and Jewish religious 
services are held regularly. 

There’s a canteen at which children buy 
candy and soft drinks with their allowances 
and learn to make change. 

Just now being staffed and occupied is the 
first major new facility since the hospital- 
administration building was erected in 1939. 

It is the $500,000, 76-bed Donnelly Building 
(named for the Governor) for mentally de- 
fective delinquents. It gives St. Louis State 
for the first time, an effective way of separat- 
ing the delinquents from the innocent and 
easily-led retarded children. 

Also new is a $12,000 cannery, a big cost- 
cutter for St. Louis State. The institution 
farms 450 of its 582 acres—grains, tomatoes 
and green beans are big items—and produces 
all its pork, nearly all its veal and beef; all 
its milk. . 

Here is a patient’s menu for a typical day 
(last July 20): 

Breakfast: Chilled fruit juice, cereal, fried 
eggs, bread and butter, coffee or milk. Din- 
ner: Grilled pork chops, candied sweet pota- 
toes, corn on the cob, fresh tomatoes, cran- 
berry cauce, bread and butter, iced tea or 
milk. Supper: Cold boiled ham, buttered 
string beans, fresh tomatoes, ice cream, 
bread and butter, iced tea or milk. 

The grounds are spacious and well kept. 
As you go around them, you see clusters of 
patients, and you hear many say “Hi, Dr. 
Hines!” . 

The brick buildings are well maintained. 
Paint is in good condition. New floors and 
matresses are bing put in. 

There is a uspital, clinic, laboratory, 
pharmacy and dentist’s office. Patients are 
given routine physical examinations and 

logical testing as well as special care. 

St. Louis State had on nurses for seven 
years; today it has two. 

On the other side of the ledger: 

St. Louis State is overcrowded. It has a 
state-rated capacity of 386 (not counting the 
Donnelly Building), or 179 fewer than actual. 
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As at Marshall, you see the overcrowding 
most dramatically in the dormitories, where 
beds are placed end against, end. 

The Donnelly Building, when it is fully 
staffed and occupied, will cut sharply into 
the allowance of $1,240 per patient. That 
sum is calculated exclusive of the new addi- 
tion’s requirements and the legislature made 
no extra appropriation. 

Patients cannot be properly grouped by 
type. 

Again, as at Marshall, there is no space 
and no provision for children younger than 5. 
And completely dependent children, those 
who require a great amount of care and can 
be trained to only a small degree, are a rising 
percentage of the population. 

In his 16 years as superintendent, Dr. 
Hines’ most difficult task has been getting 
the right kind of employees—kind, under- 
standing, sympathetic, competent. 

For years he was handicapped by the State 


*pay scalé which was below that of other 


area hospitals and institutions. Last July 1, 
a new scale went into effect. Since then he 
has been able to compete on better terms. 
He expects to cut his annual turnover 
among attendants from 1 out of 3 to 1 out 
of 5. 

His task is still aggravated by the distance 
of the institution from the city and the lack 
of employee living quarters on the grounds. 

He says the “great majority of his employ- 
ees are kindly and humane. Many times 
they develop affection and love for children 
who are not their own.” 

He says these employees “are faithful to 
their trust’—but he admits frankly that a 
very few are found from time to time who 
are not. 

Complaints of mistreatment of patients 
are made from time to time against any large 
institution for the mentally ill or mentally 
retarded. 

Sometimes the complaints are un- 
founded—a discharged, disgruntled employee 
seeks revenge; a parent is hysterical; a visitor 
cannot imagine that restraints must ever be 
used. 

In spite of all precautions in screening 
applicants, Dr. Hines says “we occasionally 
select persons who do not make good em- 
ployees and who are dismissed before they 
complete their 6-month probationary period. 

“Even then, an occasional employee may 
Temain in service and at a later date be found 
not too well qualified and unable to adjust 
to the assigned duties. 

“Occasionally we find an employee violates 
rules, and it has happened that an occa- 
sional employee has been guilty of mistreat- 
ing or striking a child. All employees are 
warned at the time of employment of the 
penalty for mistreating a patient. 

“Consequently, when an employee is found 
guilty of mistreatment of a patient, dismissal 
or suspension is the result. According to the 
State law, an employee who witnesses or 
knows of the mistreatment of a patient and 
fails to report it, is considered as guilty as 
the employee who mistreats the patient, and 
the penalty is the same. 

“Mistreatment of patients will never be 
tolerated by this superintendent.” 

Dr. Hines says he has to fire 1 or 2 em- 
ployees a year, no more. 

Complaints of mistreatment sometimes 
come to the St. Louis unit of the National 
Association for Retarded Children. Its 
president and immediate past president say 
they have been able to verify none of them. 

A report made for the Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, a community chest agency, reached 
this general conclusion: “St. Louis State 
Training School is doing a good job with what 
they have.” 
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United States To Undertake Research 
Into Mental Retardation Causes 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of July 31, 1955: 

UNITED STATES TO UNDERTAKE RESEARCH INTO 
MENTAL RETARDATION CAUSES 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Seventh of a series) 

Research is the great frontier of mental 
retardation. 

The Federal Government is about to ex- 
plore it in force. 

On President Eisenhower's desk today 
awaiting his signature, is the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The bill, for the first time in the Nation’s 
history, includes funds specifically desig- 
nated by Congress for research into the 
causes and problems of mental retardation. « 
The amount: $750,000. 

The National Association for Retarded 
Children credits Representative JouHn E. 
FoGartTy, Democrat, Rhode Island, with be- 
ing the most ardent champion of the appro- 
priation in Congress. 

He is chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee that handled the new 
appropriation. 4 

He made his feelings plain in a speech 
last month: “If the Federal Government,” 
he said, “can spend $80 million or $90 million 
on research on plants and animals, they cer- 
tainly ought to spend a few million on re- 
search on human beings.” 

Until a few years ago no State, so far as 
can be determined, earmarked funds for re- 
search in this field. Only a very few do 
today. 

In the next 2 years, Missouri will spend 
a total of $5,649,000 at its two institutions 
for the mentally retarded. It spent $5,382.,- 
464 in the biennium just ended, $3,215,842 in 
1951-53, $2,905,000 in 1949-51. 

In the 8 years ending June 30, 1957, the 
State will thus have spent a grand total of 
$17,152,306 on its mentally retarded. 

Not a dime of this was earmarked for 
research. 

The New Jersey Commission To Study the 
Problems and Needs of Mentally Deficient 
Persons said in a report last year: 

“Research is the most sensible and least 
expensive method for discovering new ways 
of helping the mentally deficient. Unfor- 
tunately, States are most reluctant to spend 
money on experiments that do not seem to 
produce immediate results. 

“This attitude has boomeranged so that 
pennypinching States are saddled with huge 
costs that are hidden in the statistics of 
crime, ill health, poverty, and mental illness. 
It is ‘pure’ research which may cost money 
today that saves untold sums of money in 
the future.” © 


The commission went on to make this 
recommendation: 

“The legislature should allocate an amount 
equal to at least 5 percent of the total annual 
budgets for the institutions for the mentally 
deficient, the mentally ill, and the emotion- 
ally disturbed for the use of the bureau of 
research,” 
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Research is no magic wand. You don’t 
just say, “We'll spend $10 milion or $100 mil- 
lion and that will take care of it.” 

Experts believe that hereditary factors are 
responsible for retardation in no more than 
half the cases, perhaps many fewer. , 

They point out that research through the 
years has shown that more and more types of 
retardation are not hereditary despite previ- 
ous belief to the contrary. 

They have found evidence that even cer- 
tain hereditary types could be controlled. 
One example is retardation associated with 
the Rh factor in the blood. 

Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael, executive di- 
rector of the NARC, thus hopes the day will 
come when research will show us how to pre- 
vent a large majority of all mental deficiency. 

But, he says, continuing research on a big 
scale will cut down retardation by degrees as 
time goes on. 

When could that large majority of retarda- 
tion be eliminated? 

Another top expert, Dr. Richard Masland, 
says it is theoretically possible to eliminate 
it “but it might take several generations.” 

But progress is being made even now and 
more is promised with the new appropria- 
tion. 

Dr. Masland makes another key point: 
“In the long run, success depends upon get- 
ting capable people to do the job.” 

He is well qualified to speak on this prob- 
lem. A neuropsychiatrist from Winston- 
Salem, N. C., he is spending 18 months, for 
the NARC, investigating what research is 
being done and what fields might be given 
priority. 

He says there is a great shortage of quali- 
fied research personnel. He believes that 
one of the most important results of the 
$750,000 appropriation may be to alert in- 
vestigators to the problem of mental re- 
tardation and to stimulate more of them to 
get into this work. 

Dr. Masland says research aimed directly 
at finding the causes of mental retardation 
is vital to ultimate prevention; but at least 
equally vital is pure research aimed at under- 
standing how the human body works—the 
blood, the brain, the cells, the genes. 

He cites the example of research on the 
blood that led to this discovery: When cer- 
tain antibodies are present in the blood of 
an expectant mother she develops an im- 
munity against the child within her; and 
the child’s brain can be damaged as a result. 

One of the most fascinating speculations 
is that of a Cornell University embryologist, 
Dr. Alexis Lawrence Romanoff. Eugene 
Kinkead, in an article in the New Yorker, 
called him the world's leading authority on 
the bird’s egg. 

Kinkead reported that French scientists, 
experimenting with chicken embryos dur- 
ing the first 16 hours of pregnancy, were 
able to produce all kinds of malformed 
wonders. 

Dr. Romanoff says the 16 hours correspond 
with the first 2 weeks of pregnancy in a 
human. 

“He theorizes,” Kinkead said, “that con- 
genital malformations in human being origi- 
nate during those first 2 weeks, before 
pregnancy has been detected * * * he can- 
not help but become excited when he specu- 
lates on the possibility of some day revers- 
ing the processes by which the French 
scientists created their nightmares’—to pro- 
duce in this way a normal child from an 
embryo destined to be abnormal. 

This, of course, may be relevant to only 
certain types of retardation. 

There are at least 70 different causes, many 
of them unknown. They include certain 
infections during pregnancy, glandular dis- 
orders, toxic chemicals; injury during or im- 
mediately before or after birth, and brain 
inflammation resulting from certain child- 
hood diseases. 
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Both the Washington University and St. 
Louis University Schools of Medicine are 
carrying on several studies that could shed 
light on the mysteries of retardation. 

A starting point for one project is the fact 
that an infant may be short of oxygen dur- 
ing or immediately after birth. The infant’s 
brain may be injured if the shortage is 
severe and prolonged. 

A group of Washington University re- 
searchers is studying various techniques used 
in delivery. Circumstances indicate one 
technique should be used at birth; the re- 
searchers follow up to see how the child de- 
velops, both mentally and physically. Other 
circumstances require a different delivery 
technique; they follow up again. 

The researchers’ hope is that they will 
find clues to the safest techniques of delivery, 
those that will cut to the minimum any 
chance of either mental or physical handi- 
cap. 

The Federal research appropriation allots 
$500,000 to the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness and $250,000 
to the National Institute of Mental Health. 

These agencies will make research grants 
in fields bearing on causes of retardation, to 
develop and train investigators and to teach 
persons to handle other problems of retarda- 
tion, such as care and training. 

One of the Nation’s most distinguished 
pediatricians, Dr. Grover Powers, chairman 
of the NARC’s National Scientific Advisory 
Committee, said 2 years ago: 

“Mental retardation is still too low on the 
totem pole of medical respectability and of 
scientific concern.” 

Following is an excerpt of testimony be- 
for Congressman Focarty’s subcommittee. 
It indicates how low on the pole mental re- 
tardation has been: 

Focarty is questioning Dr. Robert H. Felix, 
director of the National Institute of Mental 
Health: 

“Mr. Focarty. Now, doctor, what are you 
doing in the field of retarded children, or 
exceptional children? 

“Dr. FeLix. I wish I could say we are doing 
more than we are, Mr. Chairman. At the 
present time (February 15, 1955) we are 
working in this field to the extent of about 
$155,000 a year. We have about $120,000 or 
$121,000 a year in research grants in this field 
on various aspects of it—learning procedures, 
chemical causes, organic studies, and so 
forth.” 

Later, Dr. Felix testified he had a scientist 
working full time on the problem at the 
institute. | 

“Mr. Focarty. One scientist? 

“Dr. Fecrx. One scientist; yes, sir.” 

The “one scientist’ was Dr. Leonard Duhl. 
He explained to Marsh Clark of the Globe- 
Democrat Washington bureau: 

. “Thirty to 40 years ago, there was a great 

interest in the retarded child among psychol- 
ogists. Somehow, an attitude of complete 
pessimism swept in that said retardation is 
inherited and nothing can be done. Once 
that happened, professional interest dwin- 
dled. 

“In recent years, however, there have been 
some important developments. 

“Researchers have reported that things 
may not be as bad as originally thought, 
that something can be done after all. 

“They have found many clues as to what 
is causing mental retardation. 

“Along with this has come a great upsurge 
or parent interest which is probably the most 
potent force working for advancement 
against mental retardation today. 

“Down through the recent years, the In- 
stitute has given research grants, but neither 
the quality, nor the quantity of the requests 
was too good until last year, when the whole 
situation improved tremendously. Not only 
are we getting worthwhile requests now for 
good projects, but they are coming in in 
increasing number.” 
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Steel Firm Finds Retarded Persons Useful 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include the following article 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
August 1, 1955: 

STEEL FIRM FINDS RETARDED PERSONS USEFUL 
WORKERS 


(By Morton Mintz) 
(Eighth of a series) 


Can mentally retarded persons actually 
support themselves? 

Do they make good workers? 

Many firms employ them. Their answer 
to both questions—if they know how to em- 
ploy them—is “Yes.” 

One firm that does know how to employ 
them is the Granite City Steel Co. in nearby 
Granite City, Ill. 

It is an example of a company intelligently 
helping itself. 

It is an example of what President Eisen- 
hower meant when he said that helping the 
retarded can make “a definite contribution 
to the economic well-being of our Nation.” 

It is also an example of what CIO President 
Walter Reuther had in mind when he said: 

“We believe that many mentally handi- 
capped persons * * * can be absorbed by in- 
dustry in useful functions which they can 
effectively perform. 

“These, placed in occupations which are 
suited to their abilities, need not present a 
problem to either the union or the manage- 
ment. 

“They offer no competition to the so-called 
normal worker if existing contractual obli- 
gations * * * are made applicable to them as 
well as to all others covered by the agree- 
ment.” 

Granite City Steel has 5,000 employees. 

Approximately 400 are somewhat below 
normal in mental ability. 

Their appearance is not unusual. You 
cannot go into the plant and pick them out 
by their looks. 

Outside the plant their lives follow normal 
patterns. 

Along with most of their fellow workers, 
they are members of Locals 16, 30, or 67 of 
the CIO United Steel Workers or of Local 50 
of the AFL Chemical Workers. 

It has been company policy for many years 
to employ both physically and mentally 
handicapped persons. The company feels its 
policy is good for the company, good for the 
handicapped, and good for the community. 

For the past 8 years a 37-year-old Washing- 
ton University business administration grad- 
uate, John R. Hundley, Jr., has been the com- 
pany’s director of industrial relations and 
personnel. 

Now, in the foregoing perspective, this is 
what he says about the mentally retarded 
workers: 

“We treat them as human beings, which 
they are. 

“We respect them for the way in which 
they live up to their potential, whatever it 
may be. 

“Under abuse, they would go backward. 
Some might have to go to institutions. 

“They work in 87 different Jobs. They do 
work that is routine and repetitious and 
which does not put them under pressure. 

“They earn from $1.7414 to $1.9814 an hour. 

“Generally speaking, there is no difficulty 
between them and the other employees. 
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“If they are placed properly, they are no 
problem. 

“If they are placed wrongly, as in jobs be- 
yond their ability, they lose interest, don’t 
show up for work, become confused and 
frustrated. 

“We do our best to see that they are placed 
properly. 

“First, we test a man in six different areas. 
Mental ability is only one. We also want to 
know, for example, about his manual coordi- 
nation (use of arms and legs in complex 
movements), whether he would be best off 
with a group or by himself, whether he is best 
fitted for routine work or work with some 
variety. 

“Second, we acquaint the supervisor with 
the situation so that he will understand how 
to handle it. 

“The mentally retarded make satisfactory 
employees and are usually superior to people 
with higher intelligence who would quickly 
become bored and dissatisfied with the work 
done by the retarded.” 

What happens when there are no such 
programs like Granite City Steel’s? 

This happened in Michigan: 

Frank, a 20-year-old man who was moder- 
ately retarded, got a job as a car washer. 
The employer knew his limitations but he 
didn’t follow through to be sure the other 
employees understood. 

Jane H. Potts described the results in the 
American Journal on Mental Deficiency: 

“They misplaced his sponge and washing 
cloths, they hid his hat, they turned off the 
hose while he was working; then mysteri- 
ously turned it on again when he tried to 
investigate. 

“They called him ‘dummy.’ He was hurt, 
he was angry and he was altogether confused. 
It was not surprising that he stayed only 
3 days.” 

Later, a rehabilitation counselor found 
Frank a job as an after-hours cleanup man 
in a restaurant. The employer patiently ex- 
plains his duties, where things were kept, 
how to scrub. The employer impressed on 
Frank that it was his responsibility to keep 
the restaurant clean. 

After 6 months, Miss Potts reported, Frank 
“js still successful and happy; he works alone, 
eliminating the question of competition and 
wisecracks.” 

The story of the Granite City Steel pro- 
gram and of Frank make two main points: 

1. Most of the retarded can earn their own 
living and be no problem to society if society 
helps them with patience and understand- 
ing, if it forgets the wisecracks and the preju- 
dice that can send a retarded person back to 
an institution to be a burden on himself and 
the taxpayers. 

2. Missouri is hurting itself when it does 
not provide all the things that will help each 
of the retarded reach his maximum poten- 
tial—the vocational training in the institu- 
tions; the “sheltered workshops” that provide 
the steppingstone to private employment or 
jobs for those who cannot go into private 
industry; the residence homes for those who 
must live under supervision; the welfare 
workers to guide the retarded in finding 
suitable employment and in adjusting to 
other problems. 

The NARC estimates that 67 out of 100 
retarded persons at any one time can 
become self-supporting, can manage their 
own affairs under favorable living conditions 
and with occasional counseling at times of 
crisis. 

Prank and the retarded employees at Gran- 
ite City Steel come from this so-called ““mar- 
ginal independent” group. Its members 
have, roughly, the mental ability of a child 
of 8 to 12. Most have the mental ability of 
a child of 10. 

What about the other 33? 

They, says the NARC, are “a continuing 
concern of society.” This is the best break- 


ee 
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down the NARC can make because of the lack 
of precise information, the progress that is 
being made, the effects of individual circum- 
stances, and the way in which retarded per- 
sons sometimes shift from one group to an- 
other: 

Three out of the 33 need hour-by-hour su- 
pervision. 

Ten could live at home or in an institu- 
tion and take care of some of their physical 
and social needs but will not be able to earn 
money. 

Ten would be able to earn some of their 
livelihood in “sheltered workshops.” 

Ten more could be self-supporting with 
very close supervision, both on and off the 
job, in the kind of “sheltered employment” 
provided by a member of the family, for ex- 
ample. 

“The Golden Rule applies to them,” said 
Helen MacMurchy in “The Almosts.” “We 
are to do for them what we would others 
should do for us. Give them justice and a 
fair chance. Do not throw them into a world 
where the scales are weighed against them. 
Do not ask them to gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles. But give them one chance 
to bring out the best that is in them. 

“This is but & fair request on behalf of 
human beings who are nevertheless perma- 
nent children and who will never grow up. 
Responsibility, except so far as a child un- 
derstands it, is not their portion. The 
achievements of life, for them, are bounded 
by their mental makeup and character— 
just as our own achievements are, though on 
a little larger scale.” 





Qualified Teachers Needed for State’s 
Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of August 2, 1955: 

QUALIFIED TEACHERS NEEDED FOR STATE’S 

MENTALLY RETARDED 


(By Morton Mintz) 
(Ninth of a series) 


Mentally retarded children have been a 
part of mankind since the beginning. 

Some primitive peoples looked on them as 
divine. 

The Spartans are said to have thrown them 
into the river or abandoned them on the 
mountainside. 

Not until the 19th century did science and 
the humane spirit join to help the retarded. 

Not until the 1930’s did a few organized 
groups for parents of the retarded spring up 
in the United States. 

In 1951, the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children was formed. 

Some call the great surge of parent inter- 
est that resulted in the NARC “the most 
potent force working for advancement 
against mental retardation today.” 

The NARC, which has its headquarters in 
New York City, has about 50,000 members 
today. It has about 400 member units in 46 
States (none in Arkansas and Mississippi), 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

Why was the NARC, or something like it, 
so slow in coming when mental retardation 
afflicts 3 out of 100 Americans and burdens 
their families with brutal problems? 
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Because, out of ignorance, the retarted 
were looked upon with fear and suspicion. 

Because they were insulted, abused, 
shunned. 

Because their parents, out of ignorance, 
often believed the retarded child proved 
their inferior heredity. 

Because their parents were so often over- 
come with shame that the last thing they 
wanted to do was come out in the open. 

Because from their ranks could come no 
hero who had dramatically triumphed over 
his affliction—no Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(polio), nor Beethoven (deaf), no Helen 
Keller (blind, deaf). 

But there were many parents who awaited 
only a means of getting together, who were 
anxious to start reversing attitudes that had 
held on for centuries. 

It would be impossible to list all the par- 
ents in St. Louis alone who have come out in 
the open; who are fighting for help for all 
the retarded; who have become ennobled 
rather than crushed by the tragedy of having 
a retarded child. 

We would like to tell you of a few: 

The four couples who in January 1951, 
worked night and day to found the Mentally 
Retarded Children’s Council, the NARC 
affiliated now called the St. Louis Association 
for Retarded Children, are: Mr. and Mr. Al- 
bert C. Dillingham, 2423 Shirley Avenue, 
Jennings; Mr. and Mrs. Louis Price, 926 
Jeanerette Drive, University City; Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Milton, 10359 Florissant Drive, 
Ferguson; and Mr. and Mrs. Russell S. Wood, 
Jr., 3449 Evergreen Lane, Lemiy. 

The current president of the unit, Wen- 
dell H. Stark, 612 Norfolk Drive, Kirkwood, 
and his predecessors, Mrs. Price, Joseph 
Link, 3317 Sims Avenue, Overland; and Mrs. 
R. M. Foushee, 1107A Edward Terrace, Rich- 
mond Heights. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold (Pete) Reiser, 5740 
Mardell Avenue, who were especially active 
in raising funds (rumage and bake sales, 
card parties, solicitations, auctions), and 
Frank Ackerman, 7384 Westmoreland Ave- 
nue, University City, chairman of the legis- 
lation committees of the local and State 
groups. 

On the shoulders of these people as well 
as many others rested the hard jobs of or- 
ganizing, raising money, winning public sup- 
port, starting projects and keeping them 
going, letting dinners burn while they talked 
on the phone with freightened parents who 
had just discovered their child was retarded. 

A few more are: 

Mrs. C. P. Pei, 6811 Waterman Avenue, Uni- 
versity City. Her first two sons were re- 
tarded. Her third was not. Her fourth was 
retarded. She has gone to the help of par- 
ents in the first stage of shock, has pleaded 
the cause of research into the causes of re- 
tardation before the President’s Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation. 

In 1951, with Mrs. Milton and Mrs. Albert 
I. Stix, Jr., 7526 Wellington Way, Clayton, she 
formed the Foundation for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children (now Retarded Children’s 
Services) to operate a play school on a small 
scale for retarded youngsters between 7 and 
12 who were ineligible for the public schools. 

At first Mrs. Pei and Mrs. Wilton ran the 
school in their own homes, then, with the 
help of the nuns, at the Helpers of the Holy 
Soul Convent, and, since March, 1952, at 
Sherman Park Recreation Center. 

The Social Planning Council, a Community 
Chest agency, has cooperated closely with 
both the St. Louis Association for Retarded 
Children and Retarded Children’s Services. 

The NARC affiliate now has 302 members, 
some of them not parents of retarded chil- 
dren. 

For retarded children it sponsors, within 
its limits, nursery school classes and recrea- 
tion activities. It collects clothing for the 
institutionalized and gives parties. 
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Until the four couples went to work 4% 
years ago, the words “mentally retarded” 
were seldom spoken here, almost never seen 
in public print. 

Only 2 weeks ago one of the most impor- 
tant developments took place: The United 
Fund of Greater St. Louis accepted the local 
NARC affiliate for membership. 

Association officials now hope that funds 
may become available for the first time for 
two vitally needed facilities: 

1. A diagnostic and guidance clinic. 

2. A full-time office headed by a paid di- 
rector. 

The Missouri Asso¢iation for Retarded Chil- 
dren, the statewide NARC affiliate, was 
formed at a meeting in Hotel Jefferson on 
March 27, 1954. It has 473 members. 

Its president is Dr. C. G. Leitch of Kansas 
City. It now has affiliates in St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, St. Genevieve County, St. Francois 
County, Perry County and Springfield. Dr. 
Leitch is hopeful that the six affiliates will 
eventually grow to 30. 

Many St. Louis members actively assisted 
in the formation of the outstate groups. 

The State and local associations scored in 
the educational field this year with an in- 
tense effort—phone calls, letters and personal 
talks with legislators. 

The situation was this, as related by Frank 
Ackerman: 

In 1948, a law was passed under which a 
school district providing special facilities for 
10 or more “educable” retarded pupils would 
receive $100 for each from the State. It was 
optional that the district provide such serv- 
ice. 

The law then and now refers only to the 
educable retarded; it defines these as chil- 
dren with an I. Q. of between 48 and 78. 

An estimated 2,000 of these educable re- 
tarded of school age—6 to 20-~are in full- 
time special classes in Missouri. An esti- 
mated 5,500 more are in limited classes, ac- 
cording to the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

House bill 27, passed by the assembly this 
year after many provisions of the original 
measure introduced by Representative Paul 
Canaday, Democrat, Greene County, had 
been cut away, provides: 

1. That in districts having 10 or more edu- 
cable retarded, special classes shall be estab- 
lished by the fall term of 1957. 

2. That the State payment for each child 
in such classes shall be increased to $175, 
effective next fall. 

By the 1957 fall semester, Ackerman pre- 
dicts, the chief result of the legislation will 
be to provide full-scale special classes for 
4,000 educable now receiving only limited 
help. He doubts that very many of the 
other 18,000 educable will be affected (one 
reason is the fact that Missouri has about 
2,900 small, one-room schoo) districts). 

He believes it may be 5 years before there 
are teachers and facilities to accommodate a 
total of 12,000. 

St. Louis has an estimated 2,400 educable 
retarded. About 900 of these are in full- 
scale special classes. There is a waiting list 
of about 200. The main reason: A shortage 
of qualified teachers. . 4 

In St. Louis County, some districts provide 
special classes, Ritenour, Normandy, Uni- 
versity City, and Ferguson among them. 
Others, including Clayton and Affton, send 
educable retarded children to the private 
Egen-Tudor School or make other special 
individual arrangements. 

The State Department of Education says 
that 37 Missouri districts, including 3 in St. 
Louis County—Berkeley, Parkway, and River- 


* view Gardens, will begin special classes for 
the first time this fall. 

A committee of county superintendents 
headed by Charles J. Mesnier, of Affton, has 
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‘been studying the problems posed by the 


educable retarded for about a year. 

One problem is getting trained teachers 
for the retarded who meet special State re- 
quirements. Another is getting adequate 
psychological services. 

Some county districts, Mesnier says, may 
decide- to band together to solve some of 
these problems on a cooperative basis. And 
they may send qualified teachers to colleges 
and universities to take the required courses. 

Mesnier doubts that there is half enough 
teachers now to meet the demand. 

In M[Illinois, Lions Club recently an- 
nounced a 5-year program to provide $50,000 
in scholarships for this special training. 

What is an educable retarded child? How 
can education help him? 

He is a child who, with education adjusted 
to his specific needs, can be expected to be 
economically useful, an acceptable member 
of the community. Not only that: the need 
for or possibility of his ever going to an 
institution is tremendously reduced. These 
children form an estimated 2% percent of 
the entire school-age population, or 22,000 
in Missouri, Ackerman believes. 

Another group is the trainable retarded, 
those with an intelligence quotient of about 
25 to 50 (there is an overlap). These add 
another 1% percent, or about 3,500 in Mis- 
souri, Ackerman says. 

School districts in this State have no legal 
obligation to accept these children, though 
other States, such as New Jersey and Mas- 
sachusetts, make it mandatory. Even if they 
learn only how to read a street sign or how 
to get from one place to another, their 
chances of getting jobs and holding them 
are greatly increased. 

In St. Louis and St. Louis County, the 
largest program not paid for with public 
funds is that in the Catholic schools. 

Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann began this pro- 
gram in 1950. There were classes last semes- 
ter in nine different Catholic schools and in 
St. Mary’s special school, which boards chil- 
dren from outside St. Louis. 

The State and local NARC affiliates are 
now planning a campaign to win adoption 
of a much broader educational program 
throughout the State. It would include 
raising the payment from $175 to $300, mak- 
ing the education of the trainable retarded 
compulsory, providing financial incentives 
to teachers to get into this work, and setting 
up of special school districts for the retarded. 





Proper Rehabilitation Program for Men- 
tally Retarded Is Costly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following 
article from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat of August 3, 1955: 

Proprer REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED Is CostLy 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Tenth of a series) 

Eighty-one years ago a New Jersey commis- 

sion said the mentally retarded “are a per- 


petual witness against us before God and | 


man; and hereafter we cannot escape our 
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responsibility by pleading ignorance of the 
facts.” 

For the past 9 days the Globe-Democrat 
has done all in its power that Missourians 
may not be ignorant of the facts about the 
mentally retarded and their families in our 
State today. . 

Here are the facts briefly summarized: 

Missouri has an estimated 123,000 men- 
tally retarded persons; 2,800 more will be 
born in 1955. 

The institutions are overcrowded, can ac- 
commodate only 40 out of the 100 patients 
who need them and have waiting lists of 
7 to 10 years; and even the waiting lists 
underestimate the actual need for their serv- 
ices. 

The institution heads down through the 
years have requested more staff and more 
facilities with which to do a better job; 
down through the years their requests have 
gotten the ax. 

What of the plans that keep children out 
of the institutions, prevent family disasters, 
help make it possible for retarded persons 
to be entirely or partially self-supporting? 

The State does not have, and has no defi- 
nite plans for; residence “colonies,” “shelt- 
ered workshops,” diagnostic and guidance 
clinics, foster-homes, welfare workers in each 
county specifically assigned to help the re- 
tarded. It has no facilities for children 
under 5. It has no research program. It is 
only now getting into a large-scale program 
of public education. 

Many persons have written and phoned to 
tell of their rage that Missouri does not have 
these things, that some other States do. 
They ask, “What can be done?” 

There are four key points to keep in mind: 

1. The parents themselves, in Missouri as 
in most States, did not begin to come out in 
the open and organize until 1951 or later. So 
the public at large was little aware of the 
problem and little aware of the needs. 

2. The extreme slowness with which this 
problem has penetrated the public conscious- 
ness was reflected, perhaps inevitably, in the 
failure of the State government to radically 
revise its traditional approach. 

3. The condition of State finances. Mis- 
souri had a surplus of $33,785,883 at the 
beginning of this fiscal year. The 1955 legis- 
lature appropriated—for schools, mental hos- 
pitals, prisons, relief and a thousand obliga- 
tions—an estimated $20,942,841 more than 
the State is expected to collect in direct taxes 
in the 2 years ending June 30,. 1957. 

Thus that surplus is expected to be down 
to $12,843,042 2 years from now—and no one 
knows if drought or other emergencies may 
arise to exhaust it. ; 

4. Any adequate program for the retarded 
is expensive. 

It is certainly true that you can have a 
home training program for $50,000 a year and 
other programs now lacking for relatively 
minor amounts, 

It is certainly true, also, that these pro- 
grams will reduce the number of family 
crack-ups, will be reflected in lowered rates 
of crime and mental and physical illness. 

It is certainly true that these programs 
are vitally needed. 

But it is also true that because the prob- 
lem as a whole is so little met today that a 
full-blown program, particularly to expand 
the institutions or build new ones, will add 
millions and millions of dollars to Missouri’s 
tax bill. 

This series of articles found no whipping 
boys. The more the writer investigated, the 
more apparent it became that singling out 
for blame this public official, or that one, 
would be unfair, would do very littie good, if 
any, and could do great harm. Finding a 
scapegoat seldom solves anything. 
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Some persons have tended to hold B. E. 
Ragland, the director of the Division of 
Mental Diseases, responsible. They say he 
has “the wrong background.” Others say 
he has not “crusaded.” 

This reporter wishes only to cite a few facts 
in this connection: 

1. Ragland is the administrator; he does 
not make basic policy. That is done by the 
governor and the legislature. 

2. Ragland is responsible for the operation 
of 5 mental hospitals and 2 institutions for 
the mentally retarded. Todo this job, which 
involves the spending of more than $32 mil- 
lion in the 1955-57 biennium, he has been 
given an office staff of only two to help him. 

3. This reporter, duririg a long interview, 
asked Ragland for his opinion of the many 
progressive plans used in other States. His 
answer in every case was that he favors their 
adoption by Missouri. Among other things, 
he approves the idea of a bureau of mental 
deficiency to coordinate them, a means used 
in New Jersey and other States. 

Now, what lies ahead? 

1. Gov. Phil M. Donnelly has called for a 
$75 million State bond issue. The legisla- 
ture did not fix a date for a special election, 
leaving that to the governor. He has not yet 
set it. 

The bond issue, if approved by the voters, 
would finance a building program for State 
penal, higher educational and eleemosynary 
institutions. Into that last category—elee- 
mosynary—fall the institutions for” the 
mentally retarded. 

Only if the bond issue passes will there be 
a chance in the near future to begin a long- 
range large expansion of institutional facili- 
ties for the retarded. 

It will be up to the goVernor, after passage, 
to recommend how the $75 million should be 
divided. It will be up to the legislature in 
special session to accept or revise or reject the 
governor’s recommendations. _ 

-In Ragland’s office in Jefferson City “are 
architect’s plans for expanding the 160-bed 
branch at Higginsville that wili be opened 
next year into an 1,100-bed separate train* g 
school of the most modern kind 

Also in his office are requests for expansion 
of the St. Louis State Training Schooi. 

Here are some of the major ones for St. 
Louis State Training School submitted by 
the superintendent, Dr. Arthur A. Hines: 


Building for 250 custodial pa- 


I oiic cinch ce wnntduiio $1, 000, 000 
Vocational training building_._. 420, 000 
Recreational building__...._-.-. 708, 000 
Four buildings for 304 trainable 

WNRNNO no. eh Cisse 2, 200, 000 


2. The legislature will not meet again in 
regular session until January 1957. Likely 
not until then can there be action on the 
special programs, the larger staffs, unless the 
Governor should recommend such programs 
to a special session. 

Before the legislature meets in regular ses- 
sion there will be an election. Missouri next 
year will nominate and elect, among: others, 
a new Governor (in Missouri a Governor can- 
not succeed himself); all of its State rep- 
resentatives and half of its State senators. 

It all adds up very simply: 

If the people of Missouri want to give a 
better break to the mentally retarded and 
their families, they must be willing to pay 
for it in higher taxes. 

If the people of Missouri are willing to do 
this, they must elect men to office who will 
carry out their wishes. 

The people of Missouri have the chance to 
show whether they agree with these words 
of Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of Boston: 

“It is fair to say that the best index to the 
civilization of a community is what is done 
for ‘exceptional’ children, for they are un- 
usually least in so many ways; least in years, 
least in endowments, least in privileges, least 
in all the things people covet for their chil- 
dren.” 
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Missouri Far Behind Illimois in Care of 
Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat of August 4, 1955: 

Missour! Far BEHIND ILLINOIS IN CARE OF 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


(By Morton Mintz) 
(Last of a series) 


SPRINGFIELD, ItL., August 3—Not a river 
but an ocean separates the neighboring 
States of Missouri and Illinois in the way 
each attacks the problem of the mentally 
retarded and their families. 

Missouri’s program has been stunted by an 
abundance of inertia and a drouth of money, 
ideas, and determination. 

Missouri spends money—not enough—for 
institutions and public education for the 
retarded, period. 

The Illinois program is far from perfect. 
For example, its institutions, like. Missouri's, 
are very overcrowded. 

But there is a semse of excitement here. 
Illinois has put on the gloves, it’s in the ring 
and it’s slugging. 

Illinois has long kept pace with leading 
States in certain phases of retardation. In 
others it is catching up fast. In still others 
it has taken. the lead. 

Illinois is a bigger State and a richer one 
than Missouri. That must be kept in mind. 

But its greater population automatically 
means that its problem of the mentally 
retarded is all the bigger. 

Missouri has an estimated 123,000 retarded, 
with about 2,800 more being born each year. 
Illinois, using the same estimate of 3 re- 
tarded persons in every 100 of the general 
population, has 262,000, with 6,400 more 
being born each year. 

The per capita income in 1953 in Illinois 
was $2,088, compared with only $1,547 in 
Missouri. The average Illinois resident last 
year paid $636 in State taxes; the average 
Missourian, again on a per capita basis, $439. 

Now for some comparisons in the ways 
the two States deal with mental retardation: 

History: Missouri opened its first perma- 
nent institution for the retarded in 1901. 

Illinois opened its first in 1877. 

Research: Missouri appropriates not one 
cent for research into the causes and prob- 
lems of retardation. 

Illinois allotted for this purpose $250,000 
in 1953 and $302,000 more in 1955, each sum 
for a 2-year period. In 1955-57 the Illinois 
research allocation for this purpose will be 
equal to 40 percent of that of the Federal 
Government itself. 

Number of institution beds: Missouri pro- 
vides only 40 percent of the estimated mini- 
mum number of beds needed for retarded 
persons. 

Illinois provides 77 percent. 

New admissions: Missouri admitted only 
91 new patients in the last fiscal year, or 
8 percent of the number of waiting appli- 
cants. 

Illinois admitted 675, or 92 percent. - 

Insitution expansion: Missouri added a 
76-bed building (at St. Louis State Train- 
ing School) in the biennium just ended. 

Illinois added 260 beds in that same 
period. 

Waiting lists: Missouri’s waiting lists are 
officially admitted to be greatly under the 
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actual need. Yet even now applicants must 
wait up to 10 years for admission at the 
State School for the Mentally Defective and 
Epileptic at Marshall and up to 7 years At 
St. Louis State. 

Illinois’ State schools at Lincoln (chiefly 
for southern Illinois residents) and Dixon 
admit immediately all cases in which the 
department of public welfare finds a medi- 
cal or family emergency. Others wait no 
longer than 18 months. 

Age limits for admission: Missouri institu- 
tions, because of the overcrowding and wait- 
ing lists, do not admit children under 5 or 
over 20, except in the rarest instances. 

Illinois institutions admit, and have ad- 
mitted almost from the start, retarded chil- 
dren of all ages. Many are accepted imme- 
diately after birth. Lincoln and Dixon have 
a total of 787 patients under 6 years of age. 

Institution staffs: Missouri’s school at Mar- 
shall has full time and year round for about 
1,800 patients: One physician (the superin- 
tendent), 2 psychologists, 1 social worker, 
2 registered nurses. For the summer only 
it also has, among others, two full-time rec- 
reation supervisors. 

Illinois’ school at Lincoln has full time and 
year round for 5,200 patients: Fourteen 
physicians, 7 psychologists, 8 social workers, 
21 registered nurses, 23 recreation super- 
visors. 

Special programs: Missouri has none of the 
following programs. 

Illinois has a foster-home plan. 

It has home-training institutes for par- 
ents who have retarded children at home. 

It will have in operation by 1957 four half- 
way houses. 

These are comparable to the so-called 
colonies at which patients are given pre- 
release training before being fully discharged 
from the institution. Under trained house 
parents the patients learn various skills and 
often work in private jobs while living in 
the colony. 

It also places about 200 patients a year 
under a wage-placement program. That is, 
patients earn their own way while working 
and living under State-supervised conditions 
in private employment. 

It makes job and other guidance continu- 
ously available to patients after discharge. 

It teaches in the institutions many voca- 
tional skills beyond those learned on the 
usual work details. 

Cost sharing: Missouri charges parents of 
noncharity patients $20 a month (less in 
emergency cases) for care at Marshall, up to 
$50 at St. Louis State. One main reason for 
the gap is that it is up to the institutions 
themselves to investigate family finances. 

Marshall has no practical way of doing this 
because its patients come from all of Mis- 
souri’s 114 counties. So a flat fee of $20 is 
set. 

St. Louis State is able to check much more 
easily because nearly all of its patients come 
from St. Louis and St. Louis County. 

Some parents could pay more than $20 or 
even $50 without sacrifice. 

Illinois has a standard schedule based on 
ability to pay.. No one pays more than $60 
a month. A mother and father with two 
children and a third in an institution, if they 
have no great financial obligations, pay $9 a 
month if the family income falls between 
$400 and $409 a month. Nothing is charged 
if a family cannot afford to contribute, and 
that applies to 85 percent of the families 
with children at Lincoln and Dixon. The 
average bill at Lincoln and Dixon is $31.70. 

Use of family payments: Missouri puts 
them into an institutional earnings fund. 

Illinois puts them into a special mental 
health fund. The money is earmarked for 
research, personnel training, mental hy- 
giene services, extra services to patients, 
special grants and for certain types of admin- 
istration, construction, and contingencies. 
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The plan is like that of setting aside gaso- 
line taxes for road building. 

The mental health fund provides about 
$4 million extra a year to fight mental re- 
tardation and mental illness. A total of 
$1,837,000 will go for research in the current 
biennium, 

In 1957 Illinois will have a research and 
training authority financed by this fund. 
Dr. Otto L. Bettag, the 49-year-old, brisk, 
vigorous, plain-spoken director of the de- 
partment of public welfare, believes it will 
be the only one of its kind in the Nation. 

He says the vital thing about the au- 
thority is that it will be able to attract and 
keep top investigators. Why? Because it 
will have up to $1 million a year to spend 
for research into both mental retardation 
and mental illness. 

The authority will thus be able to make 
long-term grants and assure researchers that 
they will not be cut off in midair. Some re- 
searchers are reluctant to go to other States 
with research programs for fear of being 
stranded by some caprice of the legislature. 

Personnel training: Missouri has no full- 
scale system for training and ‘upgrading its 
personnel in all its mental institutions. 

Illinois mental institutions hold monthly 
and biweekly seminars for key employees that 
are addressed by both State and national ex- 
perts. : 

They hold 3-month to 4-month in-service 
training programs for psychiatric aids. Some 
of these aids get an outside, expense-paid 18- 
month course. 

They train occupational and recreational 
therapists, pay them while they are in train- 
ing and give them, on a superintendent's 
recommendation, a raise of $10 a month for 
successful completion of the course. 

Dixon State School this year will launch 
a program giving an 18-month course in 
practical nursing to 40 persons at a time. 

The Department of Public Welfare is grant- 
ing 200 3-year nursing scholarships. For 
each year of scholarship, a nurse is obligated 
to work a year for the State with full pay. 
In Missouri, it is believed, this program 
and certain others would require new legis- 
lation and possible constitutional changes. 

In cooperation with the University of 
Illinois, a 6-week institute was held for teach- 
ers of the educable retarded.” 

Pay: Missouri pays its lowest category 
of hospital attendants in three ranges.. The 
minimum pay is $147 a month (rural), the 
top $250 (metropolitan). Very few actually 
receive $250. 

Illinois pays the comparable group from 
$160 to $230. But more than 60 percent get 
the maximum. 

Costs: Missouri spends $1,240 per year per 
patient at St. Louis State and $695 at Mar- 
shall. It has been previously explained that 
these figures by themselves are very tricky 
to compare. 

Illinois spends $803 per patient. Again di- 
rect comparison is risky in the extreme. 

In Missouri the costs include very little 
for central administration. The director of 
the Division of Mental Diseases in Jefferson 
City supervises seven mental institutions, 
has only two office employees. 

In Illinois the per capita costs do not 
include any of the projects financed by the 
mental health fund. Nor do they include the 
costs of the approximately 150 persons who 
supervise the mental institutions on a highly 
centralized basis from Springfield and 
Chicago. 

It used to be that one institution would 
have, say, a 10-year supply of a certain 
drug. Another institution would reorder the 
same drug. 

Central administration has coordinated 
inventories and reduced them by $1 million 
since 1953. 

Dr. Bettag has brought strict cost controls 
to his entire department. 

Stealing of institutional supplies once was 
discovered to exist on a large scale. Dr. 


Bettag has instituted strict security meas- 
ures. 

He and Gov. William G. Stratton say 
proudly that they are serving more food and 
better food (meats are United States Good 
and Choice only) to about 1,000 more pa- 
tients than in 1951-53 at a 2-year saving of 
$3,500,000. 

The Governor said last January: 

“The day of the meatless meal for patients 
will soon be a thing of the past.” 

Dr. Bettag says meat is now served to all 
patients 14 times a week. ; 

In the 20 years prior to the time the Gov- 
ernor and Dr. Bettag took office, deficiency 
appropriations for commodities total $33,- 
524,041. None was asked for in 1955. 

The Governor also said: “For over half a 
century patients in one or more of our State 
hospitals slept either on the floors or on mat- 
tresses on the floors. At the advent of this 
administration, approximately 800 patients 
were so involved. This practice has been 
eliminated as a policy and at present all 
patients are provided with a bed.” 

Education of the retarded: Missouri pays 
$175 a month for each educable retarded 
child in school districts providing special 
classes for them. It has no provision for the 
trainable retarded. 

Illinois pays $250 a month in both cate- 
gories. 

Parent groups: Missouri has no formal as- 
sociations of parents of children at either of 
its two institutions for the retarded. 

Illinois has them at both. At Lincoln, the 
membership is about 1,000. In the last year 
the Lincoln and Dixon superintendents each 
received a plaque commending their devotion 
and work in improving conditions. 





Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


_Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of August 5, 1955: 

RETARDED CHILDREN 


The Globe-Democrat has just completed 
publication of 11 articles by Staff Writer Mor- 
ton Mintz on the plight of mentally retarded 
children in Missouri. They were the result 
of painstaking investigation and analysis, 
and notably well documented and objective. 
The author sought to pillory no one; merely 
to point out an appalling situation which is 
every Missourian’s responsibility. 

The list of indictments against the pub- 
lic’s previous inaction was startlingly long. 
But these stand out: 

Missouri has at least 123,000 mentally re- 
tarded children and at least 2,800 more are 
being born every year. 

Existing State care capacity is so desper- 
ately short the waiting list of applicants al- 
ready is 7-years long; only about 8 percent 
of the list can be admitted each year. 

Missouri has no adequaté program either 
for research into the malady, for training of 
patients and hospital personnel, or for foster 
homes. ‘Therefore, the dismissal rate is un- 
necessarily slow. 

So, as the hospital capacity remains sta- 
tionary, the cure rate low and the birth rate 
high, the situation will grow steadily worse. 

The computation excludes the mentally 
retarded under 5 and over 20 years of age, 
who have been barred in the stringency. 
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In a way, this is the greatest tragedy of 
all, for it insures that the other children in 
burdened families will needlessly receive psy- 
chological scars from the association. It in- 
sures that distraight husbands and wives will 
be thrown into a despair of futility likely to 
split the union and destroy the child victim’s 
last chance at ultimate wholesome family as- 
sociation. And it ail but insures that in- 
terim private care will ruin the average 
couple financially. 

Meanwhile, until recent enlightenment, a 
secret sense of personal guilt or of shame 
has prevented parents uniting and fighting 
for the legislative consideration afforded vic- 
tims of much lesser calamity. In short, the 
mentally retarded could not speak for them- 
selves; the parents would not. In the stale- 
mate the lives of normal children were being 
warped while the public stood by, unin- 
formed. 

There is one major hope for quick remedy. 
Governor Donnelly has called for a $75 mil- 
lion multipurpose State bond issue, the date 
as yet unset. If the voters will pass it, the 
Governor will be empowered to allot as much 
money as seems necessary to expand institu- 
tional facilities for the mentally retarded. 
If the Legislature in special session then 
accepts his allotment recommendations, Mis- 
souri can begin at once building for effective 
handling of an agonizing problem. 

Will Missouri now manifest a resolute, 
continuing concern for its curable tots who 
wander helplessly in the darkness of mental 
underdevelopment? Or will it hear, gasp and 
forget? It remains to be seen. The next 
steps are up to (1) the Governor, (2) the 
voters, (3) the State legislature. May they 
all act with true humanity in their hearts. 





Alaska Mental Health Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has recently prepared a point- 
by-point analysis of the Alaska Mental 
Health Act, H. R. 6376, which I believe 
will be of considerable interest and as- 
sistance to many Members of Congress. 


Under leave to extend my remarks 
that anlysis is reproduced here: 


ANALYSIS OF HOSPITALIZATION PROCEDURES IN- 
CLUDED IN TITLE I or H. R. 6376 “AN AcT 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE HOSPITALIZATION AND 
CARE OF THE MENTALLY ILL OF ALASKA” 


Under present Federal law applicable to 
the Territory of Alaska, hospital care is 
available only to those mentally ill of Alaska 
who have been committed as “insane” after 
judicial “trial.” 

As understanding of mental iilness and 
possibilities of treatment has grown, the 
trend in State legislation has been to facili- 
tate access to hospital care, preserving the 
right of access to judicial procedures when 
any compulsory action is involved. H. R. 
6376 follows this trend and is patterned 
generally on the “Draft Act Governing Hos- 
pitalization of the Mentally Ill” recom- 
mended by the Public Health Service for 
consideration by the States in 1950. 

This statement covers particularly those 
provisions of the bill to which objections 
were raised by witnesses in the hearings 
held before the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular®Affairs 
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February 20 and 21. These may be grouped 
under the following headings: 
I. Definition of the “mentally ill.” 
II. Procedures for hospitalization. 
Ill. Transfer of patients from or to 
Alaska. 
I. THE DEFINITION OF MENTAL ILLNESS—IN- 
CLUSION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED AND 
DEFICIENT 


Section 101 (i): The term “mentally ill 
individual” is defined as meaning “an in- 
dividual having a psychiatric or other dis- 
ease which substantially impairs his mental 
health or an individual who is mentally 
defective or mentally retarded.” 

Objection: The definition of the “men- 
tally ill” is too broad. It covers many per- 
sons who should not be hospitalized, espe- 
cially those who are mentally deficient or 
retarded. 

Answer: It is correct that many such per- 
sons should not be hospitalized, and they 
could not be under the terms of the bill. 
The definition has significance only as it is 
used in other provisions of the bill. * 

The fact that an individual may be 
“mentally ill” as defined is not in itself 
sufficient to authorize his admission to a hos- 
pital under this bill. Exception to this is 
only in the case of an individual who makes 
a voluntary application and has sufficient 
capacity to act responsibly for himself in the 
matter. 

Section 103 (a): In the case of such an 
individual it is enough if he has symptoms 
of mental illness. The purpose, of course, 
is to facilitate early access to care when the 
chance of effective prevention or cure is 
greatest. 

The additional factors necessary in other 
situations for hospitalization upon an appli- 
cation made by others, when the proposéd 
patient is either dangerous or lacks capacity 
to act for himself, are set forth in sections 
103 (b), 104, and 108. They are discussed 
later. 

The mentally defective or mentally re- 
tarded in Alaska are now hospitalized under 
the commitment procedure which relates to 
the “insane.” Under this procedure, for ex- 
ample, there are reported to be a number of 
mentally retarded children who are hospital- 
ized at Morningside. 

Since there is no provision in the statutes 
of Alaska for the hospitalization of the 
mentally retarded and deficient, where need 
for institutional treatment is indicated, this 
group was included in the statutory defini- 
tion. The bill would authorize hospitaliza- 
tion of such persons, however, only when 
there was shown a need for institutional 
care in a hospital which as defined in sec- 
tion 101 (e) could be an institution espe- 
cially qualified for the care and treatment of 
such persons. 

To exclude this group from the statutory 
definition of the “mentally ill” and provide 
separately for their institutional care would 
be a simple matter of legislative draftsman- 
ship if felt desirable. 


II. PROCEDURES FOR HOSPITALIZATION 


Objection: In general, these were to the 
effect that individuals could be deprived of 
their liberty arbitrarily and without due 
process. 

Answer: The bill provides careful safe- 
guards at every point where liberty is in- 
volved. The more specific objections ex- 
pressed by some witnesses need to be con- 
sidered in relation to the four specific types 
of procedure provided by the bill. Of these 
only the judicial procedure authorizes com- 
pulsory hospitalization on other than an 
emergency basis. 

The four procedures by which an individ- 
ual in Alaska may be hospitalized are dis- 
cussed in order: 

Section 103 (a): (1) Upon voluntary appli- 
cation by the patient: An individual who 
is mentally ill or has symptoms of mental 
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illness may apply for admission to a hos- 
pital and be admitted for observation, diag- 
nosis, care, and treatment. Such applica- 
tion can be made, however, only by an indi- 
vidual “who has sufficient insight or capacity 
to make responsible application in his own 
behalf. In the case of an individual under 
16 years of age, the application must be made 
by the parent or legal guardian. 

Such an admission is not in any sense a 
commitment. As to the patient’s right to 
discharge on request, see section 106. 

Provisions for voluntary hospitalization 
are now found in the laws of most of the 
States. The compilation made by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in 1949 showed 40 
States having such provisions at that time, 
and the number is greater now. 

The only objection made to this provision 
in the hearing was its authorization of vol- 
untary admissions on application by an indi- 
vidual as young as 16 (in the case of a 
younger person, it is by his guardian). The 
age line is the same as that drawn in the 
Draft Act. The Draft Act commentary has 
this to say on this point: 

“The specified line of division is necessarily 
arbitrary just as 17, 15, or 18 would be, and 
should therefore be considered only sugges- 
tive. However, the age of 21 which is used 
in a number of statutes is considered too 
high. Individuals in their later teens carry 
responsibilities which are often commen- 
surate with those of older persons—responsi- 
bility for infractions of law, for example. 
Hence it is believed that they should not 
by reason of their age alone be denied the 
opportunity to apply for hospital care. It 
may be noted in this connection that, in 
cases involving the consent of a minor to 
the perfomance of surgery upon him, our 
courts have generally held the consent to be 
effective where the minor was over 15 years 
old and sufficiently mature to realize the 
dangers and benefits of the operation, al- 
though this fact has not been elevated to a 
rule of law.” 

Section 103 (b): (2) Admission for care 
and treatment on application by others. 

Objection: Under this, a person could be 
put away simply on application of another 
person and a physician’s certificate that he 
was mentally ill. 

Answer: This is not s0, as reading of the 
provision will indicate. 

Section 103 (b) provides that individual 
may be admitted for care and treatment in 
a hospital upon written application (by an 
interested party, a health or welfare officer, 
the Governor, or the head of the institution 
in which the individual may be) accom- 
panied by a certificate of a licensed physician. 
The certificate must state that, in the 
physician’s opinion, the individual is men- 
tally ill and because of his illness “either 
(1) is likely to injure himself or others if 
allowed to remain at liberty or (2), being in 
need of care of treatment in a hospital, lacks 
syfiicient insight or capacity to make re- 
sponsible application” for himself. The 
certificate must be based upon examination, 

This provision is an authorization for ad- 
mission not for confinement. It carries with 
it no authority to apprehend the individual 
and forcibly remove him to the hospital or 
to have the hospital detain him against his 
will after admission; his liberty is not cur- 
tailed. , . 

As to the right of a,person admitted under 
this subsection to be discharged on request, 
see section 106. As to emergency situations, 
see section 104. 

Section 104: (3) Emergency hospitaliza- 
tion: 

Section 104 (a) and (b) cover those situa- 
tions in which it may be necessary to take 
an individual into custody and transport 
him to the hospital. 

Objection: Specific objection was made to 
the exercise of police authority by other 
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than police officers,.and some objection was 
made to emergency provisions in general. 

Answer: To protect both the patient and 
others, there must be authority to handle 
dangerous cases On an emergency basis. 
Since the individual is sick, however, han- 
dling by a health rather than a police officer 
may often be desirable. 

Subsection (a). If the certificate issued 
by a licensed physician under section 103 
(b) states a belief that the individual is 
likely to injure himself or others if allowed 
to remain at liberty, the certificate may 
be presented for endorsement by the gov- 
ernor or a United States commissioner. 
When endorsed it will authorize taking the 
individual into custody and transporting him 
to a designated hospital. Upon such en- 
dorsement any health, welfare, or police offi- 
cer or any other person deputized for the 
purpose by a United States Commissioner 
may exercise this authority. The category 
of persons who exercise such authority is 
not limited to police officers. 

This is in line with the purpose of the 
bill to take the handling of the sick out 
of the context of a strictly police action and 
to avoid unnecessary shock to an already 
disturbed person. (The Draft Act, however, 
does not provide for exercise of such au- 
thority by welfare officers.) 

Subsection (b). This is designed for those 
more critical situations in which it appears 
that the individual is mentally ill and be- 
cause of his illness is likely to injure him- 
self or others if not immediately restrained 
pending the medical examination or certi- 
fication or the endorsement provided by sub- 
section (a). Any health, welfare, or police 
officer may act in such emergency situations 
but must state in the application for the 
individual’s admission to the hospital the 
circumstances under which the individual 
was taken into custody and the reasons for 
the officer’s belief. 


As to the right of a patient under either 
of these emergency provisions admitted to 
a discharge on request unless commitment 
proceedings are instituted, see section 106. 


According to the compilation made by the 
Council of State Governments in 1949, some 
30 States had statutory provisions for 
emergency commitment without court order. 
The person authorized to take into cus- 
today a mentally ill individual who is dan- 
gerous varies from any person to desig- 
nated officers such as (in California) a peace 
or health officer. The common law, of course, 
recognizes that any person may take a dan- 
gerous insane person into custody and hold 
him temporarily until he can be safely re- 
leased, arrested upon legal process, or com- 
mitted under legal authority. 

Section 106: Right to discharge. 

Objection: No objection was made to these 
provisions in themselves, but some ques- 
tion was raised as to their sufficiency to 
assure due process in the case of patients 
not admitted under judicial commitment. 

Answer: The safeguards in this bill are 
greater than are provided in many State laws 
which provide (as this bill does not) for true 
“commitments” without prior judicial pro- 
cedure. The constitutionality of such laws 
is generally upheld when they provide (as 
this bill does) for prompt access to the courts 
for a judicial determination. 

The following provisions of H. R. 6376 
are designed to assure the prompt discharge 
of patients whenever the circumstances war- 
ranting either voluntary or emergency hos- 
pitalization or judicial commitment have 
ceased to exist. 

Section 106: Any individual admitted upon 
his own suggestion, or that of others, in- 
cluding an individual admitted because likely 
to injure himself or others, “shall be forth- 
with discharged therefrom upon his request 
or upon the request in writing by an inter- 
ested party.” Section 106 (a). (The right 
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to discharge forthwith is stated more ex- 
plicitly in this bill than in the Draft Act.) 

Discharge is conditioned on his own agree- 
ment in the case of the patient admitted on 
his own application or the consent of the 
parent or guardian if the individual is under 
16 years of age. 

Exception to the right of immedifite dis- 
charge is made only for the emergency situa- 
tion, i. e., only if the head of the hospital 
files with the United States Commissioner 
within 48 hours after receipt of the request, 
a certificate that in his opinion discharge 
of the patient would be unsafe to the patient 
or others. In such case discharge may be 
postponed for such period not to exceed 5 
(and under some circumstances 15) days as 
the Commissioner determines to be neces- 
say to institute judicial proceedings. (The 
Draft Act makes this limit 5 days, but it has 
been indicated that 15 days may sometimes 
need to be allowed in Alaska.) 

Section 105: The head of the hospital must 
in any event arrange for examination within 
5 days after admission, by a designated 
examiner of every patient hospitalized upon 
application by others. The patient must be 
discharged ff the conditions warranting ad- 
mission are not found. 

Section 107: Every patient, however hos- 
pitalized, is-entitled to have the need for his 
hospitalization determined by judicial pro- 
ceedings on his own petition or that of an 
interested party. 

Section 111: Habeas corpus is specifically 
provided. 

Section 123: The head of the hospital must 
cause the condition of very patient to be 
reviewed as frequently as practicable, and at 
least every 6 months, and must discharge the 
patient whenever the conditions justifying 
hospitalization no longer obtain. 

Section 121: Provision is also made for con- 
ditionally releasing improved patients on 
convalescent status and for the discharge of 
such patients. 

Section 108: (4) Commitment to a hospital, 
Judicial commitment: Commitment implies 
compulsory hospitalization with power to 
hold the patient for an indeterminate or a 
fixed period. Commitment is authorized by 
this bill only by judicial proceedings before 
a United States Commissioner as provided 
by section 108. 

Objection: That the hearing may be held 
without notice to the patient. That the 
patient is not required to be present. 

Answer: The first is not so. The second 
is true, but required attendance would in 


many cases. be inhumane and damaging to: 


health; the patient always has right to be 
present. 

Orders of commitment under this bill may 
be made only after a hearing of which the 
proposed patient, as well as other interested 
parties as determined by the Commissioner, 
must be given notice with opportunity to 
hear, to testify, to present and cross-exam- 
ine witnesses. Opportunity to bé represented 
by counsel must be afforded to every pro- 
posed patient and if neither he nor other 
provide counsel, the Commissioner must ap- 
point one. These provisions are found in 
subsection (f) of section 108. 

Preeedings for commitment are instituted 
by the filing of a petition, accompanied by a 
certificate of a licensed physician stating that 
he has examined the individual and is of 
the opinion that he s mentally ill and should 
be hospitalized. The medical certificate is 
required unless the applicant files a writ- 
ten statement that the individual has re- 
fused to submit to an examination by a li- 
censed physician (subsec, (a)). 

Upon the filing of the application, notice 
is given to the patient, to his legal guardian, 
if any, and to othér interested parties (sub- 
sec. (b)). At this stage, however, the 
Commissioner, if he has reason to believe 
that notice would be likely to be injurious 
to the proposed patient, may omit the notice 
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to him and proceed to the appointment 
of two designated examiners (or one if he 
finds that two are not available) (subsec. 
(c)). If the examiners report that the pro- 
posed patient is not mentally ill, the Com- 
missioner is authorized to dismiss the ap- 
plieation (subsec. (e)). Otherwise, the date 
for the hearing is fixed and notice given to 
the patient, as indicated above, and to the 
interested parties, as provided in subsection 
(f). 

The medical examination is held at a med- 
ical facility, at the home of the patient, or 
at any other suitable place not likely to 
have a harmful effect on his health. A 
patient cannot be required to submit to ex- 
amination against his will unless the United 
States Commissioner has given prior notice 
to the patient and has ordered him to sub- 
mit to an examination (subsec. (d)). 

The United States Commissioner may or- 
der the individual’s hospitalization based 
upon findings made upon completion of the 
hearing and consideration of the record, 
The finding must be not only that the in- 
dividual is mentally ill but in addition that 
the individual is either because of his ill- 
ness likely to injure himself or others if al- 
lowed to remain at liberty or is in need of 
custody, care or treatment in a hospital, and, 
because of his illness, lacks sufficient insight 
or capacity to make responsible decisions 
concerning hospitalization. 

Jury trial is provided for on an optional 
basis at the request of the patient, his coun- 
sel or any member of his immediate family. 
(Since mental illness is not a crime, the con- 
stitutional guaranty of jury trial has been 
held not applicable to proceedings to deter- 
mine mental condition. The Draft Act does 
not provide for jury trial because appear- 
ance before a jury of laymen increases the 
likelihood of harmful effects to the proposed 
patient and because the jury is a question- 
able instrument for the evaluation of the 
preeminently medical ingredients in such a 
proceeding. : 

Any party may appeal from the decision of 
the Commissioner to the District Court (sec. 
112). 

Ill, PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE TRANSFER OF 
PATIENTS FROM OR TO ALASKA 


Objection: That people in the United 
States could be picked up and sent to Alaska 
for hospitalization as mentally ill. That the 
land granted to Alaska would be used as a 
place of confinement. 

Answer: There is no basis in the.bill for 
either charge. However, there are transfer 
provisions of a type customary under State 
laws for nonresidents and for patients, such 
as veterans, who may be entitled to care in 
Federal hospitals. The land grant (sec. 
202) is to provide an additional source of 
income to the Territory to aid it in assum- 
ing responsibility for the care of the men- 
tally ill in Alaska. These are explained be- 
low. 

Outside of the provision for contract care 
of Alaska patients outside Alaska (sec. 102 
(bo) would permit, for example, continued 
contracting for care of patients at Morning- 
side) the transfer provisions relate to two 
groups: 

1. Individuals, such as veterans, who may 
be entitled to hospitalization at the expense 
of the United States. 

2. Residents of States who become men- 
tally-ill in Alaska and residents of Alaska 
who become mentally ill while in a State. 

(1) Veterans, etc.: Sections 109 (a) and 
(b) and section 118 (b) relate to the persons 
entitled to care by the United States. These 
provisions are derived from section 18 of 
the Uniform Veterans Guardianship Act 
which was developed by the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform Laws 
and which has been in satisfactory opera- 
tion for years in most of the States. The 
Commissioners on Uniform Laws have com- 
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mented thus on section 18 of the Uniform 
Veterans Guardianship Act. 

“Those provisions will facilitate the plac- 
ing of patients in appropriate Federal in- 
stitutions especially equipped to treat a par- 
ticular type of mental trouble and save the 
patient distress and sometimes definite harm 
incident to a second adjudication experience 
in the State to which transferred. It will 
also save substantial expense to the various 
States, to the Federal Government, and to 
the patients.” 

(2) Nonresidents: Subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 119 resemble 48 U. S. C. 48 of the 
present law applicable to Alaska. They au- 
thorize arrangements by which a patient 
hospitalized under the judicial procedure in 
Alaska but who is not a resident of Alaska 
may be returned to his State of legal resi- 
dence. A nonresident patient not hospital- 
ized under the judicial procedures may also 
be returned if the patient or his guardian 
consents. Also under reciprocal arrange- 
ments, residents of Alaska who have been 
hospitalized in a State may be transferred 
back to Alaska. 

Provisions such as these are commonly 
found in State laws relating to the mentally 
ill. 

An added provision—subsection (c), which 
is not found in the Draft Act—has been the 
subject of the most extreme objection. It is 
not, however, a transfer provision at all, nor 
is it a commitment procedure. Its purpose is 
to obviate the need for transfer of the 
patient back to Alaska or the State of resi- 
dence in situations where the interest of the 
patient would be better served by allowing 
his care to be continued where he is already 
hospitalized, the expense to be reimbursed 
by the State of legal residence. 

This provision is likely to be most useful 
in the case of Alaskan residents who become 
ill and are hospitalized while in a State where 
the facilities and type of care available, or 
other circumstances, are such that removal 
back to Alaska would be undesirable for the 
patient. If further clarification is needed, 
this provision could be amended to specify 
thgt it is to apply only “when it appears 
that transfer of the patient as provided in 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 119 would 
not- be in the best interest of. the patient.” 


1 Personal liability for the expense of hos- 
pitalization is provided for by section 128 (a) 
which is derived from the present law (48 
U.S. C. 48a). 





We’re Through With Benson and Eisen- 
hower, Say Midwest GOP Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the feeling 
among farmers of our Nation concerning 
the present decline in farm prices is 
acutely pointed out in a recent article in 
the Christian Science Monitor. Because 
of this, I include a copy of this article in 
the Appendix of the Recorp under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues: 
“WE'RE THROUGH”: GOP In Hoc BELT FACEs 

VoTe SHIFT 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

De Kats, ILu.— We're Taft Republicans, but 
we decided to go along with Ike in '52. 
Next fall, though, we'll vote Democratic na- 
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tionally, and so will a lot of our neighbors 
who have also been hit hard by farm prices.” 

This was Chauncey Watson, Jr., expressing 
his political views. He and his father farm 
640 acres a few miles south of De Kalb. No 
two farmers in the county are better known 
or better respected than the Watsons. 

The grandfather of Chauncey, Jr., was one 
of the pioneers here. Chauncey, Sr., has 
been a top official with Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and is a former president of the Corn 
Belt Livestock Feeders’ Association. 

“Before Ike came in,” Chauncey, Sr., com- 
mented, “we had our land all paid for. But 
in 1958 and 1954, we lost $100,000 on cattle. 
Now we have a $100,000 mortgage on this 
land, and we are no different from farmers 
ali around us. We’re all in the same fix.” 

Chauncey, Sr., stood by his tractor—he 
had been turning over land preparatory to 
planting corn. Adding weight to his words 
was Elroy E. “Al” Golden, county farm ad- 
viser, nodding his head as the Watsons 
talked. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Golden. “There 
were at least 6 farmers in this area who lost 
more than $40,000 last year on feeding stock. 

“We know this because they participated 
in the Farm Bureau’s farm management 
service program, so we've seen their records. 
They were good farmers, too. Only the most 
efficient take part—about 10 percent in this 
county. 

“In fact, almost all those who participated 
in this program showed a loss for last year.” 

“See all those farms around us?” asked 
Chauncey, Sr., pointing to at least 20 farms 
that could be seen from the Watson holdings. 
“At least half of those are people who will 
do just as we do, vote for a Democrat in the 
fall for President. We're mad at Benson and 
through with Eisenhower.” 


HE HASN’T A CHANCE HERE 


“That primary didn’t mean anything,” said 
Chauncey, Jr., referring to the recent Illinois 
vote. 

“Sure, we voted Republican. And so did 
all the others who usually vote Republican. 
This is a Republican county and there were 
a lot of important local races where we 
wanted the Republicans to get the right 
candidate. After all, why vote for a Demo- 
crat locally? He hasn’t a chance here in.any 
general election.” 

Thus it was, according to the Watsons 
(and to other Republican farmers talked to 
here) that Mr. Eisenhower gained his im- 
pressive 6-to-1 margin over Adlai E. Steven- 
son. Those farmers who were angry enough 
to protest here could see no point in crossing 
over at this time—when they could use their 
vote to good effect in the local primary. 

This we have found, was also true in 
Champaign County, Ill., where the Republi- 
cans had an exciting race for State’s Attor- 
ney and county judge. 

Did the Watsons like Mr. Stevenson? Not 
particularly. 

They liked Senator Estes KEeravuver better, 
but neither could suit a Taft Republican. 
They merely were ready to vote Democratic 
to show their displeasure over the farm situ- 
ation. 

“Half of the Republicans around me here, 
half in my township, half in this county,” 
Chauncey, Sr., declared, “are going to vote 
against the administration. I know. I've 
talked to them.” 

Later, Mr.-Golden gave weight to these 
words, too, stating that Mr. Watson gets 
around the county a great deal and talks 
with lots of the farmers. He was not, there- 
fore, merely seeking to supply support for his 
own sentiment. 

LOSS ON HOGS FIGURED 


“In De Kalb County last year,’ Mr. Golden 
said, “the average cost of feed to produce 
100 pounds of pork was $11.50. And you 
know how the price was, around $11 at one 
point. A lot of farmers were paying for the 
privilege of keeping livestock. 
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“The return for $100 of feed fed in this 
county was just $100 on hogs. And that 
doesn't take into account the money the 
farmer had to spend for aan, interest rates, 
housing, etc. 

“And the return for $100 of feed fed was 
only $102 on cattle.” 

“We'll vote for Stratton for Governor and 
the other local Republicans, but not for a 
Republican President,” Chauncey, Jr. added. 

“On top of the prices, look at this,” 
Chauncey, Sr., said, picking up a dry stalk 
of corn. Opening the stalk between his 
fingers, he showed a worm inside. “A corn 
borer. They’re everywhere.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Golden, “latest findings 
show that there are more than 500 borers 
per 100 stalks around here. Last year our 
average corn production dropped from 76 to 
65 bushels an acre as a result of corn borer 
and drought. And that year there were fewer 
borers, 300 for every 100 stalks.” 

“IT don’t know what to do about this plow- 
ing if we don’t get a rain,” said Chauncey, 
Sr., “maybe I’d better just turn the land 
over with a disk, instead of a plow. 


BANK DEPOSITS AT LOW POINT 


“Did you notice our tile outlets? Not even 
dripping. Should be spurting out two-thirds 
full this time of year, and should be flow- 
ing almost all year. But it’s been more than 
a year since we’ve got more than a trickle out 
of those pipes.” 

Later, in town, one banker confirmed that 
bank deposits for farmers were down, al- 
though he didn’t indicate that this would 
be reflected in the fall vote. : 

Another banker agreed with the Watsons 
on the vote. And another said that the auc- 
tioneer for the area had told him that more 
farmers had sold out this year than in a 
long time. 

Farm implement dealers and feed-sale out- 
lets were having their troubles, too. Hun- 
dreds of farmers were working part-time in 
town, General Electric and Wurlitzer em- 
ploying large numbers of them. 

This is feeder cattle-hog country in north- 
ern Illinois, roughly equivalent to the area 
in southwestern Wisconsin which showed a 
farm protest vote in the Wisconsin primary. 
Apparently, a similar feeling is welling up 
among many farmers here. And unless some 
relief comes along soon, this unrest will 
be reflected in the November election. 





The Farm Monstrosity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
submit an editorial of recent date which 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune, point- 
ing out its opposition to the farm bill 
passed by the Congress. This editorial 
makes out an irrefutable case against the 
farm bill which should be of interest to 
the Members of the House: 

Tue Farm MONSTROSITY 

Congress has sent to the President a farm 
bill which is an unabashed effort to buy 
rural votes. Unless Mr. Eisenhower vetoes it, 
the ruinous process of piling up unwanted 
surpluses of cotton, wheat, corn, and other 
agricultural commodities will be continued 
‘for at least another year. 

This is a Democratic measure, sponsored 
by a Democratic majority, and passed large- 
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ly by Democratic votes. It is the Democrats 
who must accept the responsibility for a tax 
on bread, estimated at 2 cents a loaf, which 
consumers must pay wheat farmers for rais- 
ing more wheat than the Nation can con- 
sume. 

The bill ought to be vetoed and will be 
vetoed mnless the White House palace guard 
can persuade Mr. Eisenhower that, to win the 
election, he must outpromise the Democrats. 
In fact, the President and his party stand to 
gain nothing if he lets the bill become law. 
The Democrats will claim credit for it; their 
princijyal motive in passing the conglomera- 
tion of absurdities, in fact, was to invite a 
veto. 

The original Eisenhower farm program, a 
sOil-bank plan under which farmers would 
be paid to take their land out of production 
and build up its fertility against the day 
when the Nation needs it, is dead. The 
various giveaway schemes tacked onto the 
bill would make a soil bank unworkable; 
even if it could be worked, Congress has 
dallied with the measure so long that it 
cannot be put into effect this year. Fields 
are already plowed and in southern areas 
many have been seeded. 

There is little in this bill that would help 
the Republican Party in the fall, even if the 
Republicans were successful in claiming 
credit for a Democratic measure. The farm 
voting strength that the Republicans need 
for a national victory is centered in the 
Middle West and this bill continues and 
aggravates the practice of earlier farm legis- 
lation of encouraging other areas to com- 
pete with the Corn Belt in raising feed crops 
that compete with corn. 

Illinois, Iowa, and other Midwestern 
States don’t need crop supports. They need 
the abolition of a system of Government 
controls under which farmers in less-favored 
areas, who could not compete with them in 
a free market, are paid to do so from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Under the courageous leadership of Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson, the Eisenhower 
administration made a start toward reducing 
farm surpluses and restoring a free market 
in agriculture. A veto would continue that 
program. It would leave in force the flex- 
ible price-support plan, under which the 
inducement to produce any particular com- 
modity is reduced and the unused supply of 
it increases. 





Social-Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following communica- 
tions from the Commissioner of the Con- 
necticut State Welfare Department: 

HARTFORD, CONN., April 6, 1956. 
Hon. ANTONI N. SapLak, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Sapiak: It is our understanding 
that the House Committee on Ways and 
Means has tentatively scheduled hearings to 
begin op Thursday, April 12, 1956, on H. R. 
9120 and H. R. 10283, H. R. 9091 and H. R. 
10284. Since it is our understanding that 
the hearings will be confined to the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act, 
we are restricting our comments accordingly. 
With the exception of one provision in these 
bills the State Welfare Department of Con- 
necticut believes that they contain a num- 
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ber of improvements necessary in the public 
assistance provisions of the social security 
program. Several of these provisions will 
mean additional Federal financial participa- 
tion for this State essential to the continu- 
ance and strengthening of the social welfare 
program. Other provisions contain desir- 
able social legislation making it possible for 
those States who desire to do so to extend 
their programs for needy people. 

The one provision which the department 
recommends be deleted, concerns the reduc- 
tion of the Federal share of old-age assistance 
of 50 percent for those cases in which old 
age assistance payments are being made by 
States to OASI beneficiaries who are added 
to the assistance roles after the fiscal year 
1957. This provision contains a number of 
administrative and policy defects which 
have been pointed out in hearings in the past 
and more recently considered by the Kestn- 
baum Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations which did not recommend its adop- 
tion. It would require the States to set up 
a whole separate system of accounting for 
such cases. Of greater importance it sin- 
gles out OASI beneficiaries for discrimina- 
tory treatment by the Federal Government. 
We, therefore, oppose this partieular provi- 
sion. 

We urge the passage of the bills noted with 
the single exception indicated above. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curisty HANAS, 
Commissioner, State Welfare Department. 





Deserves Recognition - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Springfield, Ill., has used extremely 
sound judgment in selecting Oliver J. 
Keller, Jr., as the most outstanding 
young man in the Springfield area. I 
have been personally acquainted with 
Mr. Keller for many years and have ad- 
mired him for the work he has been doing 
in assisting the young people in the capi- 
tal city. I feel that his contrfbution in 
combating juvenile delinquency deserves 
national recognition. This high honor 
that has come to him is certainly justly 
deserved. — 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Illincis State 
Journal: 

DESERVED RECOGNITION 

The Jaycees couldn’t have picked a more 
deserving recipient for the award of out- 
standing young man of Springfield than 
Oliver J. Keller, Jr. His efforts in organiz- 
ing Boys Farm alone would entitle him to 
this special recognition, we think. 

But, in addition to having given the ini- 
-tial push to this laudable community proj- 
ect, Keller has donated hundreds of hours 
of time and energy to other youth activities, 
and to other community endeavors. He was 
one of the leaders of the Jaycees’ “Saturday 
Night” dance project for teen-agers, has par- 
ticipated in YMCA youth activities, has 
aided the UCS fund drive, and at present is 
serving on the advisory board of the Illinois 
Youth Commission, a post to which he was 
appointed by Governor Stratton, 
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A young man with an easy-going manner 
and a sense of humor, Keller is popular 
among the teen-agers for his disc-jockey show 
over WTAX. 

At a time when organization leadership is 
needed to help turn youths’ energies to con- 
structive activities, Keller has been of in- 
valuable service to the community. The 
honor accorded him has been rightly placed. 





Do Income-Tax Exemptions Make Sense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Stanley S. Surrey entitled “Do Income- 
Tax Exemptions Make Sense?” which 
appeared in the March 30, 1956 edition 
of Colliers magazine: 

The American taxpayer is a lucky man. 
Given the necessity of paying Federal taxes, 
he pays them in the fairest possible way—on 
the basis of his income. 

Because the policy of relying on income 
taxes compares so favorably with any other 
yet devised for the financing of government, 
we all have a stake in protecting it and keep- 
ing it strong. 

Yet this policy is being jeopardized by a 
trend that, unarrested, could ruin it. And 
ruin would mean that the fairest form of 
taxation would have to be replaced—by an- 
other less fair. 

The theory—and the strength—of our in- 
come tax is that each man pays in terms of 
what he makes. If he makes what another 
man makes, he pays what the other man 
pays. If he makes more, he pays more. 

But recent practice has strayed danger- 
ously far from this theory. The Unitéd 
States Congress is itself creating ways for 
certain people to escape the very taxes it 
imposes. So persistent has this practice be- 
come that Congress and the country must 
now awaken to these consequences. 

As special favors are granted, the income- 
tax system becomes unfair, and thus loses 
respect. As it loses respect, it loses effective- 
ness, until finally it does not work at all. 
Here is why: 

From personal incomes, the Federal Gov- 
ernment today takes income taxes of $32 
billion. No matter what arrangement is 
made as to who pays how much, the Gov- 
ernment must get that $32 billion to pay its 
present bills. If someone, somehow, escapes 
his burden, or even a portion of it, someone 
else must pay up for him. Every time Con- 
gress exempts a special group from the in- 
come tax, or a portion of it, the tax load be- 
comes heavier for the rest of us. 

Already a number of individuals have been 
shorn almost completely of their tax burden. 

Already this trend is producing a deterio- 
ration in our tax morals and a psychology of 
contempt for our tax laws. 

Already groups sophisticated in money 
matters are beginning to say, “Why pay high 
taxes when we can go to Washington and 
have our Congressman change the law for 
us?” As this attitude flourishes, taxpaying 
becomes a game of lobbying. 

When some taxpayers receive favors from 
Washington, others are going to expect fa- 
vors, too. Failing as lobbyists, they will seek 
out experts who, through the ardoit use of 
gimmicks, can ease them into tax shelters 
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created by Congress with other groups in 
mind. And many an American taxpayer, an- 
gered by Congressional favoritism, will in- 
dulge in a bit of self-help as he makes out 
his return each year. 

Our income-tax system rests to a great ex- 
tent on the voluntary compliance of the 
taxpayers. Without honesty, enforcement 
becomes a vast impossibility. Without high 
taxpayer morale, the United States tax sys- 
tem is without value. Yet it is this very 
morale that is now being threatened. 

How did such a system—where the con- 
cept of fairness is so basic to success—sud- 
denly find itself becoming unfair, and in 
danger of failure? 

The answer hangs on one fact: Ever since 
it adopted tax rates rising all the way to 91 
percent, Congress has been acting as though 
Possessed by an uneasy conscience. 

A recent Harvard Business School study 
indicates what has been happening. Accord- 
ing to the tax tables, anyone who make $1 
million or more a year pays an overall tax of 
87 percent. There are many millionaires in 
the United States, yet figures indicate that 
few of them pay taxes at the rate of 87 per- 
cent on their total incomes. The study shows 
that the average overall tax paid by our 
wealthiest groups is less than 50 percent! 

A congressional hearing disclosed that one 
individual with a total income of $14 million 
from 1943 through 1947 paid taxes of only 
$80,000 over that period—a rate of less than 
six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Ten other individuals, with a combined in- 
come of $62 million during the same period 
paid a total of only $14 million in taxes—an 
average rate of 22.5 percent for the group. 

Each of these individuals simply took ad- 
vantage of special provisions in the tax laws. 
Yet all of them, according to the tax tables, 
had sufficient income to be taxed above 90 
percent for those years. 

Here is a clear illustration of our current 
income-tax schizophrenia. In one moment, 
Congress sets high rates. In the next, it 
creates ways to escape those rates. Obvi- 
ously, Congress must believe that the very 
rates it has created are too high. So, often 
when a special group vigorously complains 
about them, Congress listens sympathetically 
and almost every time grants the group re- 
lief. 

Let us assume that each time Congress en- 
acts a measure granting relief, it does so in 
the conviction that it is correcting an injus- 
tice. The trouble is that Congress is not 
reducing the tax for everyone, but only for 
those wtih sufficient pressures and skills to 
make their case appealing. Others whose 
problems are different in detail but just as 
acute—for everyone has problems under high 
taxes—get no relief at all. 

An income tax is not the kind of tax that 
can tolerate many distinctions among per- 
sons of the same income group. Its basic 
principle is that a person with so many dol- 
lars of income is treated the same as any 
other person with the same amount of in- 
come. Arguments which seek to make dis- 
tinctions among dollars that are earned from 
oil or dividends or salaries or interest are 
not—and should not be—sufficiently persua- 
sive to produce a different tax for each. 

Yet look at the numerous ways in which 
Congress has already made such distinc- 
tions: 

A single person with a salary of $100,000 
@ year pays a tax of $65,928. 

A single person with an income of $100,000 
a year from oil royalties pays a tax of $42,829. 

A single person with an income of $100,000 
a year from the sale of stock-market invest- 
ments held more than 6 months pays a tax 
of $25,000. 

A single person with an annual income of 
$100,000 a year from interest on State or 
municipal bonds pays no tax at all. 

Only-the salaried person pays the tax at 
the rate prescribed in the tax tables—65.9 
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percent. The others pay in accordance with 
congressionally sanctioned exceptions to 
that table. 

The holder of State and municipal bonds 
pays nothing, because Congress has exempted 
from taxation the interest received on those 
bonds. The stock-market investor pays at 
vhe rate of 25 percent on his profit, because 
Congress has established that capital gains 
shall be taxed at that rate, and no more. 
The holder of oil royalties pays under a law 
that first permits him to pocket 27.5 percent 
of his royalties before figuring his tax. 
His $100,000 of oil royalties thus becomes 
$72,500 for tax purposes. If his royalties 
are from uranium, he may subtract 23 per- 
cent of those royalties, and if from a host of 
other minerals, 15 percent. Oil-property in- 
vestors may also deduct about 80 percent of 
the cost of drilling a new well—even though 
the well may be an income-producing 
success. 

These preferments are quite different from 
personal and family exemptions which make 
tax laws easier to administer and which rec- 
ognize the subsistence needs of the lowest 
income groups. 

There was a time when the practice of 
granting special tax favors was confined 
largely to the upper income-tax groups. But 
now Congress has begun to play favorites 
among the lower income groups. For in- 
stance: 

Persons over 65 are allowed two exemptions 
of $600 each, instead of the one to which 
we are all entitled. 

Retired persons over 65, in addition to 
$1,200 of exemptions, need not pay tax on a 
second $1,200 of their income. 

Congress may well have been acting from 
its heart when it granted these tax shelters 
for elderly persons. But many retired per- 
sons also have dividend income from stock 
investments, and dividends are themselves 
partially sheltered. 

The total effect is to permit some retired 
couples over 65 to be free of taxes up to $6,100 
yearly. 

What of the young married couple with a 
salary income of $6,100 a year? Their $6,100 
buys no more than that of the elderly couple. 
Yet the young couple must give $864 of their 
$6,100 to the Government. 

So lenient has Congress become in granting 
favors to special groups that it has adopted 
preferences which are sometimes hard to 
fathom. 

An author’s royalties are taxed as ordinary 
income, just like salaries. If the royalties are 
sizable, so is the tax. But an inventor never 
pays more than 25 percent on his royalties, 
no matter what their size, because they are 
classified by Congress as capital gains. 
Both forms of royalties are the result of cre- 
ative talent and personal effort, yet when it 
comes to taxes they are judged unequally by 
Congress. 
Another distinction by Congress is in the 
field of rewards for top executives. This dis- 
tinction has made a method known as the 
executive stock option, an extremely fashion- 
able one in recent years. It works like this: 
The company tells the executive that at any 
time in the next 5 years he may purchase a 
certain amount of its stock at a fixed price. 
Let us say that the stock is now selling at 
$100 a share. The company gives theexecu- 
tive an option to buy 2,000 shares at $95 a 
share. If the executive buys right away, he 
makes $10,000. But assuming he waits and 
the stock improves to 145 and he then buys, 
the executive makes $100,000. 

Why doesn’t the company simply reward 
its executive with an outright $100,000 
bonus? The tax distinction explains why. 
The outright bonus would be taxed along 
with salary at the regular high rates of tax, 
and the executive would pay anywhere from 
70 to 90 percent of it in taxes. But if the 
$100,000 comes from a stock option, the tax 
rate is only 25 percent, and the executive 
saves anywhere from $45,000 to $65,000. 
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By comparison, this 25-percent tax paid by 
the executive on his $100,000 stock-option 
profits is 1 percent less than the 26-percent 
rate an unmarried clerk making $5,100 a 
year pays on a bonus of $100. 

And corporations also seek to soften the 
impact of high rates on their executives by 
sending them on vacations at company ex- 
pense—calling it business. Or by maintain- 
ing yachts, airplanes, and vacation lodges 
which the corporations write off to business 
and which their executives use for pleasure. 

Many believe that the success of our eco- 
nomic system is linked to the rewards it can 
offer the men who work or risk their money. 
The smaller the reward+—a reward shriveled 
by taxes, for example—the less the urge to 
work and invest. Thus, when there are high 
taxes, many feel that a special lower tax for 
income from oil wells is necessary to induce 
investors to allocate their money for oil ex- 
ploration. Likewise, it is felt, a tax conses- 
sion on dividend income and a low capital- 
gains tax is needed to stimulate investment. 
Stock options—with their benefits taxed at 
special low rates—are urged as a desirable 
method of providing executives with a more 
direct interest in the success of their cor- 
poration. 

Knowing as little as we do about the long- 
run effects of high tax rates, we must recog- 
nize that high tax rates might have an ad- 
verse effect on work and investment. We 
must remember that while our present re- 
markable level of prosperity was achieved 
under such high rates, it was also achieved 
under a tax system in which investors, by 
holding their stocks 6 months, paid only a 
25-percent tax on their gains. 

And yet, no one can say flatly what the 
privileged taxpayer would have done if he 
had been required to pay the same taxes as 
everyone else; and as a result, we don’t really 
know whether the tax concessions are really 
as vital as claimed. Further, what yardstick 
can one use in choosing among enterprises 
and industries to determine which is more 
valuable for the country and should there- 
fore be given a preferential tax break? 

Arguments for special privilege based on 
the belief that incentive will be harmed are 
inconclusive and difficult to weigh. Many a 
group pressing for a tax break is simply 
dressing up in high-flown economic terms 
the dislike for high taxes that we all share. 
And the need for fairness—for treating equal 
incomes equally—is so vital under our tax 
system that if a particular industry is really 
in need of governmental aid, a direct grant 
or subsidy, wholly apart from the income tax, 
is the more appropriate method of furnishing 
that aid. . 

Other tax privileges are defended as neces- 
sary for relief against hardship, as in the case 
of the aged. But here also an income-tax 
concession is not the fair way to relieve hard- 
ship. The greatest benefits to such deduc- 
tions go to people with the most taxable in- 
come. But if the hardship is suffered by 
those whose income is low, the special deduc- 
tion offers insufficient aid. 

The strongest objection to special exemp- 
tions, however, is that when Congress grants 
one favor it is encouraged to grant another 
and still another until the basic fabric of our 
tax system begins to unravel. 

The extent to which taxpayer cynicism has 
developed as a consequence of special con- 
gressional legislation was illustrated not long 
ago in a Federal courtroom. A woman was 
being cross-examined in connection with a 
partnership set up by her husband to include 
not only herself but their small children as 
well. Under the law, a partnership group 
pays a lower overall tax than a sole pro- 
prietorship. 

“Now,” the prosecutor asked the wife, “do 
you participate in the management of the 
business?” 

“Well, no,” the wife replied. She had been 
too busy recently to participate. 
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“Too busy doing what?” the prosecutor 
demanded. 

“Producing partners,” the wife said. 

Congress should call a halt to this income- 
tax schizophrenia. If it really thinks that 
very high tax rates are needed in the upper 
brackets, then it should apply the rates to all 
in that class. But if, as it appears, Congress 
really believes that those high rates impair 
incentives to work and invest, then it should 
lower those rates for all—equally. This re- 
form should be accomplished directly in the 
tax tables and not through the addition of 
still more escape routes for favored groups. 

Let Congress then lower the top rates of 
tax from 91 percent to 60 or 65 percent. But 
at the same time it lowers the rates let it 
wipe out the existing tax shelters. And then 
let it stick to the new rates and resist all 
further requests for special tax relief, no 
matter how strong the pressures. 

The results would be quite startling. 

Rather than losing money, the Government 
would be money ahead. If the top rates were 
reduced to 60 percent, the revenue loss, ac- 
cording to Treasury Department figures, 
would be $461 million; if top rates were re- 
duced to 65 percent, the loss would be $314 
million. Revenues now lost because of tax 
shelters erected by Congress against high 
rates easily exceed either figure. 

If the Government then overhauled the 
whole tax-shelter system, it would find itself 
in possession of so much new revenue that it 
could cut all present tax rates by a consider- 
able margin. 

To put the case in its extreme form: If 
Congress were to eliminate all present depar- 
tures from the basic rate table, all of the va- 
rious exefhptions of special items and all of 
the deductions for personal, nonbusiness ex- 
penses, then the income-tax revenues from 
individuals would rise from $32 billion to at 
least $46 billion. Since the Government now 
needs only $32 billion from individual income 
taxes, it could therefore cut all existing in- 
come-tax rates by about one-third. 


While it may be too difficult after all these 
years to change all of these special treat- 
ment provisions today, the decrease in rates 
if only a few were changed would still be 
quite startling. 


Suppose that Congress were to eliminate 
the exemption on State and municipal bond 
interest, much of the preferential treatment 
of capital gains, the special treatment of oil 
investors, the dividend and retirement cred- 
its, the deduction for interest on personal 
debts, State and local sales taxes and for 
real-estate taxes on nonbusiness property. 
The total tax yield would increase by $3 bil- 
lion; therefore Congress, in addition to low- 
ering top rates, could lower all rates suffi- 
ciently to save every taxpayer at least $50 a 
year. 

Can this be done? Would it be political 
suicide for any Congressman to take the first 
step and vote to lower directly the rates of 
taxes on our wealthiest citizens? 

Certainly there are political overtones in 
the history of income-tax rates in the United 
States. In 1913, when the 16th amendment 
authorized the Federal Government to levy 
taxes on incomes, the rate on the highest 
incomes was placed at 6 percent. As recently 
as 1932 the top rate was only 25 percent. 
Then, in the 1930's, the rate skyrocketed 
to 79 percent, first because there was a great 
need for revenues, and second because the 
extremes of wealth and poverty created by 
the depression and accentuated by the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the New Deal generated 
pressures that could permit no other action. 
But the income tax was still a tax on the 
privileged classes—it affected only 4 million 
taxpayers in 1939. When World War II came, 
the income tax spread from the country- 
club district down to the railroad tracks, 
and then to the other side. By 1945, it cov- 
ered 43 million taxpayers, and its rates 
started at 23 percent and rose to 94 percent. 
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The Korean war and defense expenditures 
have kept the tax at high levels ever since. 

Apparently Congress has felt that the only 
way it could justify the high rate for the 
mass of voters affected by the tax was to 
preserve at the same time the fantastically 
high rates in the top brackets. But out of 
sympathy for people paying those fantastic 
top-bracket rates, Congress has time and 
again granted exceptions. 

Thus the Congressman can be friends with 
everyone. He can prove to labor that he 
favors high rates of tax on the wealthy by 
pointing to’the tax tables he has supported 
with their awesome ceilings of 91 percent. 
At the same time, he can respond to special 
pressures by voting for the complex tech- 
nical jargon that the people don’t read but 
which transforms the 91-percent bracket to 
25 percent for this select group or that par- 
ticular taxpayer. 

Compromise is the life of politics, and a 
Congressman must live that life. And com- 
promise he will, so long as he believes that 
any open, direct reduction of the top in- 
come-tax rates would result in political re- 
prisals. 

But would labor protest strongly against 
tax reduction for the privileged, thereby 
making the needed reform impossible? Or 
would labor realize that these high rates 
are steadily bringing the entire income tax 
into disrepute through legislative cynicism, 
administrative inability to enforce those 
rates and increasing taxpayer tendency to 
cut corners? Would not labor understand 
that the alternative to a hopelessly weakened 
income-tax system is a Federal sales tax on 
consumer goods that would hurt its own 
members more than it hurts the wealthy? 

In its simplest form, whether labor would 
agree or not, the argument against the pres- 
ent top rates comes down to this: Tax rates 
are too high if Congress believes they are 
too high and will not enforce them. And if 
Congress, instead of enforcing these rates, 
permits them to be tunneled through, the 
entire system is menaced. If Congress stops 
granting privileges, we all someday may be 
able to enjoy appreciably lower tax rates. 
If Congress does not, that day may never 
come. 

Only when we have lower tax rates will 
we be rid of the special privileges and tax 
dodging that high rates create. 

Only when we have lower tax rates will 
management and investors be free to make 
decisions on the basis of business factors 
and not of tax lures. 

The cost of government must be met by 
taxes, and we must pay those taxes. As long 
as the load is distributed fairly, we will. 
But when the load shifts to one side, look 
out. 

The overriding consideration is that our 
tax system must be kept fair. Let us give 
Congress the strength to resist political pres- 
sures for favoritism by supporting a tax law 
that permits no favorites. Only in this way 
will our taxes be kept sensible, 





President Eisenhower and Agricultural 
: Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people need no assurance 
from anyone of the complete honesty, 
integrity, and devotion to the public in- 
terest of President Eisenhower. 
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He has demonstrated again those 
qualities in his courageous and unan- 


swerable message accompanying his veto 


of H. R. 12. 

During recent days, he has been con- 
fronted with a tremendously difficult 
problem. Neither he nor anyone else 
doubted the complete sincerity of many 
who supported H. R. 12. The fact that 
most of those Members of Congress have 
not joined in the specious and: shallow 
criticism today of his action is convinc- 
ing proof that they recognize his candid 
approach to this important problem, 
just as he recognizes their conscientious- 
ness in reaching their decisions. 

Any fair-minded person who will read 
the veto message must concede not only 
the President’s grasp of this perplexing 
problem but his determination to act, so 
far as he can, in the best interests of 
those engaged in agriculture and of this 
Nation as a whole. 

One paragraph states concisely the 
basic defect of H. R. 12, which-was rec- 
ognized by Republicans and Democrats 
alike when. the conference report on it 
was before this House last Wednesday. 
Before quoting this paragraph from the 
message, I commend to all those inter- 
ested a reading of portions of the REcorp 
of April 11, from page 5475 to page 5507, 
and, particularly, the short, excellent 
statement of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty] at page 5493. Cer- 
tainly he expressed concisely and forcibly 
the overwhelming opinion of the farmers 
and consumers of New England and of 
the entire Northeast when he said: 
“Farmers do not want this bill; con- 
sumers can only be against it.” There 
is every reason to believe that an increas- 
ing number of farmers elsewhere and the 
great body of American consumers will 
share emphatically that point of view as 
the President’s veto message becomes 
more widely read and understood. 

The paragraph to which I have re- 
ferred is as follows: 

H. R. 12 would not correct this situation. 
It would encourage more surpluses. It 
would do harm to every agricultural region 
of the country and also to the interests of 
consumers. Thus it fails to meet the test of 
being good news for farmers and fair to all 
our people. 


It is depressing and regrettable that a 
few, who should know better, have in- 
dulged in personalities and have resorted 
to shabby tactics in commenting upon 
the President’s message this afternoon. 

But quite apart from these trival, self- 
seeking, and defensive comments by cer- 
tain persons who were primarily respon- 
sible for the monstrosity which was pre- 
sented to Congress and the President, the 
challenge is now quite specific and ines- 
capable. In the hope that a reading of 
the Recorp will assist in spreading ac- 
tual information as to the President’s 
message, I want to quote the three con- 
cluding paragraphs, which were as fol- 
lows: 

I now request Congress to pass a straight 
soil bank bill as promptly as possible. It 
should be in operation before fall seeding 
for next year’s crops. It is vital that we get 
the soil bank authorized in this session of 
the Congress. There is general agreement 
on it. I am ready to sign a sound soil bank 
act as soon as Congress sends it tome. That 
can be accomplished in a very few days if 
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the leadership in Congress will undertake the 
task. 
This combined program of administrative 
action and legislation enactment will begin 
now to improve the income and welfare of all ~ 
our farm families. 

Here is a challenge for both the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the Federal 
Government. 


The President demonstrated that the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognizes both the problem and 
the challenge confronting it. There is 
an equal responsibility now resting upon 
the Congress, and both the farmers and 
the consumers have every right to insist 
upon the prompt legislative action 
recommended by the President. 





The Alaska Mental Health Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a letter addressed to me by an old 
Alaskan pioneer which, I believe, speaks 
for itself. In view of some of the mis- 
representations about the Alaska mental 
health bill that are being deliberately 
fostered in certain dank quarters, it 
seems to me time to have on the record 
a few real facts. One of them is that 
this bill means a great deal to the Terri- 
tory and has tremendous support in 
Alaska. I submit this letter as evidence 
of that fact. 

EpirH GREEN: I’m a pioneer sourdough of 
Alaska and the Olden Golden Klondike. I 
went there in 1896, when I was only 17 years 
of age. I lived in the northland 36 years. 


THE ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH BILL 


If I still lived in Alaska, and became 
mentally ill I would like to be where my 
friends and family could see me and see that 
I had proper care and treatment. A half 
million Alaskans agree with that. Why 
should ‘anyone be sent thousands of miles 
from home, Alaska, and family? Alaskans 
are. Why? Because the Government and 
the people of the United States have refused 
to let us have the facilities to care for them 
in Alaska, 

At the present time, the Territory of 
Alaska has no facilities whatever to care 
for their mentally ill. If one has the mis- 
fortune to become mentally ill in Alaska he 
is taken to court, charged with the crime 
of being insane, and if found guilty he is 
then lodged in jail until such time as some- 
one who has been deputized can take him to 
Morningside in Portland, Oreg. Morning- 
side has had contract to care for the Alaska 
mentally ill for years. 

Is it so unpatriotic to want to care for 
our Alaska mentally ill properly instead of 
treating them like criminals? Alaskans are 
after all American citizens who pay Federal 
taxes, whose sons are drafted into the Armed 
Forces, who eat, dress, and talk like Ameri- 
cans. In fact, most of us come from the 
United States. That is why it is so difficult 
for us to understand why we are treated as 
though we are subversial aliens whenever it 
is necessary for us to make a trip to the 
States. 


. 
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It is time that people realized that Alaska 
is a land with a great potential, populated 
by half a million American citizens who 
stand between you and Russia. We Alaskans 
have poured millions in the Treasury of 
the United States, but we have to fight 
bitterly for every mile of road, every piece 
of land, and even for a mental hospital. We 
are not allowed to control our fishing in- 
dustry, nor are we allowed to vote. 

Before people in the States get wild 
ideas about Alaska and what she needs, they 
would do well to get their information 
straight and do away with such abysmal 
ignorance. There may be “no taxation with- 
out representation” and “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
but not in Alaska. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES RAYMOND LITTLE. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include in the Ap- 
pendix the following resolution concern- 
ing the Alaska mental health bill H. R. 
6376, adopted unanimously by members 
of the Alaska Territorial Medical As- 
sociation at its meeting, February 20-22, 
1956, held in Anchorage, Alaska: 

Whereas Alaska’s mentally ill are now held 
in jails while awaiting treatment, to the 
detriment of their health and condition; and 

Whereas the organic act governing Alaska’s 
mentally ill is barbaric, antiquated, and in- 
humane; and 

Whereas the organic act prohibits any im- 
provement in the existing conditions; with- 
out special act of Congress; and 

Whereas many thousands of dollars could 
be saved by using modern mental health 
practices in the Territory; and 

Whereas much heartbreak and unhappi- 
ness could be spared the people of the Terri- 
tory with more humane laws allowing 
prompt, modern treatment for their loved 
ones; and 

_Whereas the Alaska Mental Health bill 
contains provisions to remedy these exist- 
ing conditions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Alaska Territorial Medi- 
cal Association strongly recommends and 
urges the Senate of the United States that 
the Alaska mental health bill H. R. 6376, 
which is now before that body, be passed. 





Red Ink Cancellation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE ° 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Lompoc (Calif.) 
Record of March 22, 1956: 

Rep INK CANCELLATION 


For far too many years, Government of- 
ficials have complained about the deficit in 
the United States Post Office Department. 
Year after year, the taxpayers have been 
called upon to dig up money out of their 
pockets to meet these deficits. The laments 
have been loud and long, but nothing of 
real consequence has been done about it. 

Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has proposed a change. He doesn’t 
believe it necessary that the Post Office De- 
partment lose $1,000 per minute, an amount 
which would build 1,000 new $10,000 homes 
every week of the year. He blames these 
losses on the fact that the Post Office is 
charging 1932 rates but is paying 1956 costs. 
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And he proposes that rates be boosted to a 
level which would make the Department self- 
supporting. 

In the past, there has been a reluctance 
to boost the cost of first-class mail from 
3 to 4 cents because of the possible political 
reverberations. The fact is, however, that 
John Q. Public would scarcely know that an 
increase has been invoked because he is not 
a very big user of the mails. Seventy-five 
percent of all letter mail originates with busi- 
ness. For the average family, the increase 
from 3 to 4 cents would amount to only 10 
to 12 cents per month. 

The fact is that under the present setup, 
the ordinary taxpayer is subsidizing. business 
by paying most of the cost of business mail. 
Mr. Summerfield, a man of business himself, 
believes there is something a bit impractical 
in this situation and he has not been afraid 
te propose a change. 





This Is My Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER,. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by John Maragon, entitled “This Is My 
Story,” which appeared in the April 5, 
1956 edition of Roll Call: 

On Friday afternoon I received my first 
week’s pay for my duties in the House fold- 
ing room. I clutched the green slip of paper 
with only two figures on it as though it were 
a. thousand dollar bank note. It was the 
first money I had earned since 1949. 

This was the realization of my hopes and 
prayers of 19 months and 18 days in a Fed- 
eral penal institution. I had been convicted 
of perjury on two counts. Though I consid- 
ered myself innocent (and I will, in this 
story, present my side for the first time), I 
held no bitterness. I was resigned to my 
fate. I was determined that when I was 
released I would try to take my place in the 
working world like everyone else. 


HARD WORK 


I was put to work in the mangling room 
of the laundry. I figured if I could do this 
hard work under such conditions, I could 
earn my living on the outside in some other 
manual work. As a boy I was a waterboy 
for the Union Pacific Railroad. I worked 
as a laborer. I had a tough struggle for 
many years, and I could do it again. 

But it wasn’t easy. After my release I 
made every effort to get a job in private 
industry. My friends who had _ benefited 
from me in previous days, were not so cordial 
now. 

I was an ex-convict. 

I was never convicted on the charges 
brought against me (influence peddling). 
I was convicted on two charges of perjury, 
resulting from my confusion before a closed 
session of the Senate committee, 


FIRST COUNT 


Three weeks prior to the hearings of Sena- 
tor Hoey’s subcommittee, in executive ses- 
sion, I appeared in room 101 for interrogation 


‘ for the first time. Chief Counsel William 


Rogers (now Assistant Attorney General) 
and Mr. Flanagan, his assistant, asked me to 
submit copies of my income tax returns for 
1946 the following morning. I did. They 
showed income of $6,000 from the Albert 
Verley Co., and $1,809.19 frdm the State 
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Department. I also brought my withholding 
statement from the State Department, and 
in looking it over now, I see I actually re- 
ported more than I earned, since the with- 
holding statement shows I was paid only 
$1,507.66. 

Rogers and his staff asked me what I did 
for the State Department. 

I replied that on a special mission to 
Greece I acted as interpreter. They asked if 
I purchased anything for the Verley Co. 
while in Europe with the State Department, 
I said “Yes,” and told them I had purchased 
some essential oils and other things. 

Three weeks later, at the executive session 
of the committee, after being questioned for 
several days, and being before nine Senators, 
I was asked if I had worked for anyone else 
other than Verley Co. I said, “No.” I had no 
chance to correct the record. For this I was 
indicted and convicted, although I disclosed 
this information 3 weeks earlier to the com- 
mittee staff. At no time was I ever repre- 
sented by an attorney on all interrogation 
meetings and executive sessions, now to my 
regret. 

SECOND COUNT 

At an executive session of the Hoey com- 
mittee I was seated directly in front of Mr. 
Hoey’s desk. Mr. Rogers was on the right, 
about 5 feet away with Assistant Chief Coun- 
sel Flannagan and a secretary. 

I was asked at what bank I had an account. 
I replied, “Liberty National Bank.” After my 
testimony, Senator Hoey shook my hand and 
thanked me. As I prepared to leave, Mr. 
Rogers motioned to me. 

Within hearing of Mr. Flannagan, Mr. Rog- 
ers said, “John you are getting yourself in 
trouble. You did not tell us about the ac- 
count you had in a San Antonio bank.” 

I said, “Mr. Roberts, I am sorry, that ac- 
count was used while with the B. & O. Rail- 
road (for which I was employed) to accom- 
modate tours to Mexico.” This bank account 
was inactive for 3 years. 

Mr. Rogers directed me to return to his 
office at 9 a. m. the next morning with any 
records I had of that bank. 

When I got home that night my wife and I 
went up to the attic. We searched for hours 
through papers and records. I found some 
canceled checks and statements. 

At 8:30, a half hour early, I appeared in 
room 101 and surrendered these documents. 
Again I had no attorney with me. I was 
questioned for 2 or 3 days. I disclosed every- 
thing. 

To my shock and surprise they submitted 
to the grand jury my earlier testimony to 
the executive sessions and I was indicted and 
convicted without a chance to change my 
testimony. 

DIDN'T TAKE STAND 


None of these facts were brought out to 
the court and jury by my attorney during my 
trial who was no choice of mine. He ad- 
vised against my taking the stand. 

Shortly after I was found guilty, and while 
my appeal was pending, my attorney was 
appointed Special Attorney General, and was 
sent 3,000 miles from Washington. My prose- 
cutor, an assistant district attorney, was 
promoted to Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Criminal Division. 


M’CARRAN WRITES 


An idea of the justness of these decisions 
might be gotten out of a letter written to 
Justice Jennings Bailey, United States dis- 
trict court, on December 8, 1950, after my 
indictment and conviction. 

“I fully realize that Mr. Maragon erred but 
I do believe that he knows he erred and is 
sincerely aware of the extent to which he 
did so. He has been punished a great deal 
already, and his whole demeanor reveals the 
sincerity of his intention to straighten him- 
self and return to a decent way of life. 
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“Another thought I have about this case 
is that John Maragon stands alone when 
there are some others who might easily be 
standing in his shoes right now, but are not, 
and who have received not one iota of 
punishment.” ¥ 

This letter, asking for consideration of pro- 
bation was signed by Senator Pat McCarran, 
of Nevada, then chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Well, that’s the story, and to bring it right 
up to date here are the final details. 

Last week I approached my friend-Repre- 
sentative HERMAN EBERHARTER, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and asked him for help in getting 
some kind of work. He was more than hap- 
py tohelpme. He gave me a letter to Repre- 
sentative FRANCIS WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
asking for consideration. I was given a job 
in the folding room. 

Less than 3 hours after going to work, I 
Was accosted by three prominent members 
of the press demanding an explanation for 
my employment. 

I told them I was working like anyone else, 
and that no explanations were necessary. 


ONE DESIRE 


The story appeared in thé papers. The 
following morning I was severely attacked 
by a Member of Congress, challenging my 
right to work and casting doubts as to my 
trust and loyalty to my Government. 

I wish at this time to deny unequivocally 
these charges. 

I was never convicted as a “5-percenter,” 
az accused. F 

Official records show that the charge that I 
replaced another employee is untrue. 

Identifying me with Alger Hiss is a charge 
too ridiculous to dignify. However, my 
loyalty and love for my Government wotld 
never be questioned even by my worst ene- 
mies. 

I only hope that I will be free from further 
publicity and further accusations. My only 
desire is to join the ranks of American work- 
ingmen to earn an honest wage, so that I 
may fulfill my obligations to my country and 
to my family. 





Appraising Soviet Troubles 


4 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we need 
calm perspective and experienced guid- 
ance today in charting a course to meet 
the most recent policies of the Soviet 
Union. Our planning requires accurate 
answers to such questions as: 

What is the meaning of the current po- 
litical upheaval in Russia? 

What are the paramount objectives of 
the new Soviet policies? 

And what is the logical focus of the 
ambitions of the new clique of rulers. 

Some careful answers to these ques- 
tions were offered in an editorial written 
by Publisher William R. Mathews, which 
appeared last week in the Arizona Daily 
Star of Tucson, Ariz. Mr. Mathews has 
long been a student of foreign affairs and 
his views deserve wide readership. 

The editorial follows: 

APPRAISING SovieT TROUBLES 

The outstanding fact made clear by the 

new domestic political troubles in the Soviet 
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Union is that the revolution is over as far 
as the Soviet Union is concerned. 

1. The Russian people, as a whole, accept 
the Communist society as'an intimate part 
of their life. It is the only kind of society 
they know how to make work, because there 
are so few Russian people alive today who 
were adults when the revolution began. 

There may be more changes in the palace 
guard; a new dictator may emerge, all of 
which would be a normal Russian develop- 
ment. There is little if any danger of any 
further revolutionary changes. Henceforth, 
they will be organic ones, such as modifi- 
cation of political and economic policies and 
practices now going on. 

2. The present turn of events, the de- 
struction of the Stalin-is-God legend, the 
emphasis on collective leadership, the glori- 
fication of Russian history, expresses a 
growing Russian nationalism which the 
Red army finds strengthening its hand. 
Since the death of Stalin the Soviet leaders 
have been tapping a vigorous native pa- 
triotism and determination of the Russian 
people to take care of themselves—the So- 
viet Union—ahead of everything else. As 
such, it represents a natural growth which, 
despite temporary confusion, will strengthen 
rather than weaken the Soviet Union. 

8. The unconcern of the Soviet leaders 
and the people about the effect of this new 
development on foreign Communist Parties 
confirms that. These parties are left with 
uncertain direction as to doctrine; they are 
seriously discredited; their infiuence is 
weakened. As a result, they will have to put 
the soft pedal on the revolutionary ‘pro- 
gram, and attempt to hold their own as par- 
ticipants in coalition or popular-front gov- 
ernments. 

4. Of course, the Russian leaders and peo- 
ple will be confused for awhile. Political 
textbooks and histories will have to be re- 
written; party personnel reindoctrinated; 
museums, like the Museum of the Revolu- 
tion in Moscow, that were devoted to the 
glorification of Stalin, will have to be done 
over. What happens to the remains of 
Stalin, at present the Red Square mausoleum. 
may give a clue to the future line. How- 
ever ridiculous the contradictions of the offi- 
cial explanations may appear to Americans, 
they will not only make sense to most. Rus- 
sians, but come as a gleam of new hope. 

5. There will be no fundamental change 
in Soviet international policy. Moscow will 
continue to make itself appear as the dove 
of peace. That is good domestic as well as 
good international policy. The Red Army 
can be counted upon to see that future 
Moscow governments will keep close control 
over the satellites. Amy Moscow govern- 
ment will have to support the historic policy 
of insulating Russia from the West. 

6. Moscow will never cease looking after 
its interests, and quietly making trouble 
when it is to its interest to do so. It will 
shrink from getting involved in any war 
other than one clearly of self-defense. The 
Red Army will see to it that Soviet military 
strength will be maintained, but that should 
not be taken to mean that the Red Army 
will make a surprise attack on us or our 
allies. 

7. In appraising Soviet intentions we 
should, at all times, bear in mind that the 
Russian people have suffered as no other 
people have suffered. They have memories 
not only of the invasions of 1914 and 1941 
but of the civil war of 1917-21, of which the 
older ones speak with horror. Moreover, 
families of Russian political leaders shared 
the awful sufferings of World War II. Con- 
sequently, not until time effaces these night- 
marish memories, does any Moscow govern- 
ment dare to risk war. To the contrary, it 
will go to great lengths to keep its country 
at peace because that is the best way it can 
win the support of the people. The people 
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will never rise up to overthrow a government 
that maintains peace. That is the main rea- 
son why there will be no civil war at this 
time. 

8. Behind these factors is another grass- 
root development. Within the Soviet Union 
economic conditions have improved rapidly, 
and are far ahead of what they were in 1937 
and 1939. The gigantic experiment in so- 
cialism is beginning to tick. As conditions 
improve, the hopes of the people and of the 
leaders will grow. The leaders see the pros- 
pect of giving their country a successful 
economy with many new benefits to them- 
selves, as well as the people. War would 
ruin most of this progress, and the prospects 
of being the builders of a successful socialis- 
tic society. Hence, this common objective 
will cause the people and the leaders to 
watch their step for some years to come. 

Conclusion: The Soviet Union is destined 
to grow stronger economically, and its peo- 
ple to enjoy a constantly improving standard 
of living and a freer society. Its armament 
tempo will attempt to keep pace with ours, 
and will be stimulated by bellicose state- 
ments by our military and political leaders, 

We must distinguish between Soviet in- 
tentions and ability to launch a war of ag- 
gression and its abilities and intentions to 
defend itself. Soviet leaders and Soviet peo- 
ple do respect American industrial technique 
and they fear our military strength. Their 
own self-interest will keep them for many 
years—possibly 10—from doing anything 
that would involve them in war with us. 
Such is the one great benefit of our action 
in Korea. 

Behind all of this attitude, however, is 
the fact that the revolution within the 
Soviet Union is over, and that today the 
Soviet Union emerges as the new Russian 
empire which, as it grows stronger, can be 
counted upon to develop the traditional 
Russiah ambitions, particularly in the Bal- 
kans and the Middle East. 

Paradoxical as it may be, the growing 
economic strength and prosperity within the 
Soviet Union will compel any Russian gov- 
ernment to look for more fuel. That nearly 
one-half of the oil reserves of the world lie 
within the Persian Gulf area fits in with the 
traditional Russian interest in the Middle 
East, and forecasts clearly what we must be 
prepared to meet in the future, 





Overnight Accommodations in the 
Everglades National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the following editorial which points 
out the inconsistent position of the 
National Park Service of the United 
States Department of the Interior with 
respect to providing overnight accom-. 
modations in the Everglades National 
Park. 

The position taken seems particularly 
strange in view of the recent release of 
mission 66 and the recommended im- 


_provement for facilities throughout the 


rest of our national park system. 

The comments expressed by John 
Pennekamp in the editorial of the Miami 
Herald of April 13, 1956, which follows, 
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are not to be taken lightly. For many 
years he has been interested in conserva- 
tion and park development and this the 
National Park Service has recognized on 
several occasions; he has served in pub- 
lic positions dealing with those subjects 
and has acquired in his years of study 
and service, an extensive knowledge and 
understanding of the park problem. He 
perhaps more than any other person was 
responsible for the establishment of the 
Everglades National Park. I am confi- 
dent that he understands and interprets 
correctly the needs of our area and that 
park. 
BEHIND THE FRONT PaGE 
(By John Pennekamp) 


Why did Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the 
National Park Service, suddenly turn thumbs 
down on overnight housing facilities in Ever- 
glades National Park? 

The question remains unanswered, and 
becomes more puzzling with each news re- 
lease of the United States Department of 
the Interior. 

Many of them tell of the installation of 
such facilities in other parks, or of the ex- 
pansion of existing facilities. 

One release says that present facilities in 
the parks care for 26,000 persons and they 
are to be increased immediately to accom- 
modate 54,000. 

“To help alleviate critical shortages of 
public accommodations and interpretative 
facilities,” said a recent release, “the Service 
moved ahead on a $5 million building pro- 
gram in 8 park areas.” 

Wirth did his about face just about a 
year ago. Previously, he had prepared plans 
for concessioner bidding, which included 
housing facilities. 

His decision came about a month after a 
meeting of American Automobile Association 
executives in Miami Beach. The AAA always 
has been influential with the National Park 
Service. 

Following the Miami Beach meeting a rep- 
resentative of the AAA forecast Wirth’s 
change of mind. 

But, the AAA administrators insist they 
had no part in Wirth’s turnabout. They 
exhibit a resolution passed at their meeting 
which does not suggest the course he took. 
The Florida chapter of the AAA this year 
sent Wirth a resolution urging the installa- 
tion of accommodations. 

Wirth, himself, firmly asserts that the 
decision is his own and that he was not 
influenced. 

He has remained adamant in the face of 
requests for reconsideration from Senators 
Spessard L. Holland, George Smathers, Rep- 
resentative Dante Fascell, Gov. LeRoy Collins, 
and many others. 

They have pointed out, among other 
things, that Wirth’s reversal runs against 
the State’s reasons for contributing $2 mil- 
lion for the-purchase of inholdings in the 
park, and 900,000 acres of land and water. 

He was assistant park director when the 
State’s gift was made and took part in the 
negotiations. 

Only last week the Department of the In- 
terior put out a release calling for bidding 
by coOncessioners in Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park in Alaska. 

“A real opportunity for a potentially good 
business operation awaits some enterprising 
individual or company to provide visitor ac- 
commodations in Mount McKinley National 
Park in Alaska,” the release begins. 

Another release tells of a contract to pro- 
vide concession facilities, “accommodations, 
and services at Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colo., for 5 years, adding, “Last year the 
company provided overnight accommoda- 
tions for 30,000 visitors.” 

A release about Yellowstone said: 
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“Wirth explained that the proposed con- 
tract would require the Yellowstone Park Co. 
to spend not less than $3.5 million prior to 
1961 on the new facilities. 

“Of this, approximately $2 million, he said, 
would be used to construct a lodge, cabin 
units, and other facilities,” And: 

“The $1.5 million balance of the $3.5 mil- 
lion expenditure required of the company 
prior to 1961 would be used for motel and 
other concession facilities at lake and else- 
where in the park.” 

In Mount Rainier National Park, Wash., 
says another release, a 1-year concession con- 
tract will provide visitor accommodations. 

There are several others, all leading to the 
conclusion that for some unexplained reason, 
the national park director has decided to 
treat our park as something apart. 





Seattle Port Modernization Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing news item will be of special interest 
to Members of Congress who represent 
legislative districts in which are located 
seaports with shipping facilities. The 
article is taken from the Seattle Daily 
Journal of Commerce, of April 3, 1956, 
and one has only to follow its descrip- 
tion of the program of the port of Seat- 
tle, which is a municipal corporation, to 
envisage progress and development on 
the local level which is most encouraging 
to those of us who are trying to prevent 
the scuttling of the American merchant 
marine. 

A port development program on the 
local level is only a part of the picture. 
To have ships to use modern facilities 
it is necessary to have cargoes. That is 
where the Cargo Preference Act comes 
in, which provides for at least half of 
Government owned or financed cargoes 
being transported in American ships. 

Another factor is*the eliminaion of 
whipsawing in labor negotiations as be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
The common termination date of labor- 
management contracts, I feel, will help 
restore confidence in shipping and thus 
in due course our shipping industry may 
be able to survive and serve the Nation 
and its people in stimulating general 
prosperity. 

The article follows: 

SEATTLE Port MODERNIZATION Pays OFF 

(By Edward P. Tastrom) 

The port of Seattle is in the midst of a 
long-range modernization and expansion 
program that is beginning to pay off in ris- 
ing foreign commerce and improved port 
earnings. 

The allocation of approximately $5 million 
of a $9 million budget for 1956 for port im- 
provement work comes on top of outlays ag- 
gregating $8,875,000 over the past 3 years for 
property acquisitions and capital investment 
in port facilities. 

Port officials say these extensive outlays 
are beginning to pay off. On a tonnage basis, 
Seattle’s foreign shipping last year was the 
greatest since 1927. ‘Total volume of 1,249,- 
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382 tons was some 42 percent higher than the 
preceding year. The 1955 import tonnage 
was the heaviest since 1920 and exports the 
biggest since 1952. 

These tonnage gains are reflected in net 
income earned by the Port of Seattle. In 
1953 the port agency had a net loss of $35,000. 
But in 1954 the port’s net income was in the 
black to the tune of $88,000. This improved 
further last year to $95,000. 

PLANNED PROJECTS 


Of the capital outlays scheduled for this 
year, the largest sum—$1,500,000—will be 
used at the Seattle-Tacoma International 
Airport to develop fatilities to meet the 
area’s rapidly growing air traffic and the 
coming jet age. . 

The remainder of the appropriation will 
be used for waterfront improvement. This 
includes an outlay of $962,000 to complete 
the $3 million East Waterway Terminal mod- 
ernization; $300,000 for possible development 
of a rail freight car ferry terminal on Harbor 
Island; $900,000 for improvement and re- 
construction of three waterfront piers and 
$300,000 for improvements to the Fisher- 
men’s Terminal. 

During the past 3 years all of the port’s 
facilities have come in for their share of 
modernization and improvement. 

The biggest job was the Hanford Street 
grain elevator where $2,600,000 was spent on 
expansion and improvements. Work was 
started in the spring of 1954 and is now vir- 
tually completed. The addition of five new 
steel storage’ bins, each of 700,000 bushels 
capacity, has lifted the terminal’s storage 
from 2,300,000 to 5,800,000 bushels. 

Grain handling has been speeded up con- 
siderably through linking the new storage 
spate with the present loading elevator; by 
construction of a new car dump; and by 
construction of a truck and trailer dump. 
The new dumps require considerably less 
manpower, while speeding up unloading time 
considerably. 

The modernized elevator, leased to Cargill, 
Inc., is designed to offset the competitive 
advantage previously held by Columbia River 
elevators. 

PROFITABLE ACQUISITION 


An important addition made last year was 
the Ames Terminal which was purchased for 
$850,000 and brought the port’s owned ter- 
minals to 23. The 24-acre area, together 
with 2 adjoining tracts Which are to be ac- 
quired shortly, is being viewed for eventual 
use as a sea-train facility. 

Ames terminal, used mainly for shipment 
of cargo to the Arctic for construction of the 
Air Force radar network, was the most profit- 
able of the port’s facilities last year, turn- 
ing in a profit of $132,000 from March 1, 1955, 
when it was acquired through the end of the 
year. 

Considerable progress also has been made 
on the East Waterway Terminal on Harbor 
Island. This program was started in 1953 
with reconstruction of 56,000 square feet of 
wharf space at a cost of $392,000. 

The following year an L shaped transit 
shed was built at a cost of $174,000, and last 
year the central portion of the wharf was 
constructed at an outlay of $500,000. A con- 
tract for $400,000 awarded recently will com- 
plete the work and provide East Waterway 
with a terminal having a 75-foot wide apron 
for handling all types of cargo at three 570- 
foot berthing spaces. : 

TANK FARM IN OPERATION 


Also constructed last year at East Water- 
way was a $300,000 tank farm for non- 
petroleum oils such as fish, tung and linseed, 
Placed in operation last August, it is meeting 
the increasing needs of bulk-liquid indus- 
tries in the Northwest. An unusual feature 
is the heating of tanks radiantly by hot water 
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coils below the container instead of the 
usual method of coils placed in the tanks. 

Five tanks, originally at this location, have 
been retained for storage of molasses. Their 
capacity of 2.1 million gaHons brings total 
storage at East Waterway to 4,553,600 gallons. 

An additional 81 acres acquired north of 
the Seattle-Tacoma airport will permit 
lengthening runways to 10,400 feet to provide 
adequate landing and take-off room for jet 
airliners. Part of the extension was made 
last year and the job will be completed by 
1957. 

In order to facilitate handling of the 
steadily rising volume of air freight the port 
in 1954 completed the first unit of an air 
cargo terminal costing $350,000. 

Total air freight and air express handled 
last year was 32,500,000 pounds, a gain of 14 
percent over the preceding year. 

A new project just recently undertaken is 
& multimillion dollar long-range program 
for development of the Duwamish Green 
River Valley into industrial sites. 

The proposed undertaking would result in 
changing highway and railway rights-of-way, 
straightening out the winding Duwamish 
River channel, dredging it to permit barge 
navigation and ultimately transforming land 
now mainly used for agriculture into at- 
tractive industrial acerage. It is expected 
that approximately 36,000 acres can be de- 
veloped for this purpose. , 

It is estimated that the program will cost 
$15 million and be financed through a special 
bond issue. 

The operation.and development of the port 
is under the government of a three-man 
commission. The commissioners, appointed 
for 6-year terms, are Clarence H. Carlander, 
president; E. H. Savage, vice president, and 
M. J. Weber, secretary. Howard M. Burke 
is port general manager. 





Shortsighted Industrialist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Reading (Pennsylvania) New 
Era: 

SHORTSIGHTED INDUSTRIALIST 

Another big industrialist has teed off 
against labor. He is Cola G. Parker, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, who let go recently against what he 
calied “union bosses.” He also interpreted 
the AFL-CIO merger as being dangerous. 

This kind of thinking is most unfortunate 
at a time when industry and labor should 
be moving closer together as partners in a 
free economy that is threatened by a dic- 
tatorial communism in which neither labor 
nor industry are free. 

Parker objected to the fact that labor 
leaders are getting more and more politically 
active. He’s wrong. It’s not the leaders 
who,are getting more active—it’s workers 
themselves who, in many instances, must 
prod the leadership into action. 

We often wonder why big business makes 
so much noise opposing labor’s legislative 
programs. Would they repeal social security, 
minimum wages, bank deposit insurance, 
farm price props, subsidies for industry, Fed- 
eral spending for atomic power, and all the 
other measures backed by labor? 

If they wouldn’t, then why all the howls 
about labor’s political activity? Anyone 
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studying economic facts of the last 2 dec- 
ades knows that our present prosperity is 
based upon a widespread distribution of our 
wealth. And this came about largely as a 
result of liberal, labor-backed legislation. 

Obviously, workers, and labor leaders who 
represent workers, are concerned about sav- 
ing these gains and moving forward to 
greater prosperity. And Mr. Parker takes a 
shortsighted view when he objects to such 
use of democratic institutions as the ballot 
to achieve a better life for everyone. 

It should be obvious by this time that 
when the masses are prosperous, industry 
automatically makes money. 

Maybe one of these days someone in big 
business will be honest enough to admit it. 





Pay for 6-Month Trainees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to briefly explain 
the purpose of my bill, H. R. 8107, to 
amend the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952, as amended. 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 au- 
thorized new special enlistment pro- 
grams in the Reserve. One of these pro- 
grams, made available to persons under 
the age of 1814, authorized enlistments 
in the Reserve for a period of 8 years. 
These persons are obligated to perform 
an initial period of active duty for train- 
ing of 6 months and thereafter must 
serve in the Reserve for 742 years. Sec- 
tion 262 (d) of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952, as amended, limits the pay 
of these reservists to $50 per month. In 
contrast, other persons performing ac- 
tive duty for training, including members 
of the National Guard, receive the pay 
authorized for their individual grades, in 
any case, not less than $78 per month. 
The bill would equalize the pay received 
by persons undergoing the 6 months’ 
training in the armed services so that 
all such persons would receive pay at 
the rate of $78 per month. 

The bill also provides that persons who 
are disabled or die as a result of disease 
incurred while in training will be quali- 
fied for all of the benefits of Public Law 
108, 8ist Congress, which law extends 
the reservists and national guardsmen, 
who qualify thereunder, the same pen- 
sion, compensation, death gratuity, re- 
tirement pay, hospital benefits, and pay 
and allowances as are authorized by law 
or regulation for members of the Regular 
components. Under this same law all 
persons will also be covered for disability 
and death as a result of injury received 
while in training for the 6 months’ pro- 
gram. 

The bill also is made retroactive to 
August 9, 1955, which is the effective date 
of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, ex- 
cept that no additional basic pay shall 
be paid to any member of the Reserve 
for any, period prior to the first date of 
the calendar month in which the bill is 
approved. 
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The reason these provisions of the bill 
are necessary is that the Comptroller 
General has held that because of the re- 
strictive language appearing after clause 
3 of subsection 262°(d) reservists under- 
going 6 months of active duty for train- 
ing cannot count this time in determin- 
ing eligibility for retirement and for 
retired pay purposes of title III, Public 
Law 810, 80th Congress. The opinion 
implies that neither would this time be 
counted for longevity pay purposes. This 
produces an incongruous result since 
these reservists who enlist for a period 
of 8 years can count the remaining 7142 
years, which they spend in the Reserve 
components, for longevity pay and re- 
tirement purposes. By virtue of the 
language of the bill all persons who have 
entered the program since its inception 
and all enlistees in the future will be 
entitled to compute the 6 months of 
active duty for training for longevity pay 
and retirement purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I fel that enactment of 
H. R. 8107 will give impetus to the 6 
months’ training program. Undoubt- 
edly, the disparity in pay between re- 
servists, national guardsmen, and others 
performing initial active training has 
retarded Reserve enlistments. Even so, 
I am happy to report that as cf April 6, 
and since October 1, 1955, when the pro- 
gram was first implemented, 17,185 per- 
sons have enlisted in the Army Reserve 
in order to participate in this new train- 
ing program. For instance, in the period 
of March 9 to April 6, 5,165 enlisted in 
the Army Reserve. In the past 2 weeks 
more than 1,000 trainees throughout 
the country have been graduated and 
have returned to their homes to take up 
training with their home units. The 
Army intends to graduate trainees in 
2-week cycles, and I think we can look 
forward to young men completing this 
program and returning to their home 
units in ever increasing numbers. 





They Are Our Responsibility 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
an editorial which notes the 66th anni- 
versary of Pan-American Day. 

The solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is one of the great bulwarks of 
the free world and particularly for sup- 
port of the United States. This unity 
should be expressed by us socially, cul- 
turally, politically, and, even more im- 
portant, economically. 

It is indeed tragic to view what is al- 
most an indifferent attitude in economic 
matters which the United States ex- 
hibits toward the Latin American Re- 
publics. This apathy is alarming not 
only because it has a tendency to strain 
the links of friendship between us, in 
view of our expenditures and assistance 
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in other parts of the world, but because 
it points up our shortsightedness in 
not appreciating that the greatest po- 
tential consumer-market in the world 
outside the United States lies with the 
Latin American people. Our expand- 
ing economy, both agricultural and in- 
dustrial, demands new markets. New 
markets for our products are essential 
for our own economic well-being. It 
seems only logical from the standpoint 
of good business and friendship to deal 
first with our closest friends and sup- 
porters. 

Miami, Fia., is the largest gateway to 
South America, and the great Knight 
newspapers expressed very pointedly the 
feelings of the North Americans in south 
Florida who enjoy a spiritual as weil as 
geographical closeness to their friends 
and neighbors in South America. The 
editorial follows: 

{From the Miami Herald of April 14, 1956] 
Tuey Are Our RESPONSIBILITY 


Today is the 66th anniversary of Pan 
American Day. 

In these times when the possibility of an- 
other world war could easily be sparked by 
the critical Israeli-Arab tensions in the Mid- 
dle East, Pan Americanism has tremendous 
significance for the people of this hemi- 
sphere. And that includes us in particular. 

The American Republics united in April 
1890 to form the association which is known 
today as the Organization of American 
States. It is the oldest international asso- 
ciation in the world. 

It has accomplished much as a peace- 
maker, especially in recent years when it 
prevented flare-ups in certain countries to 
the south from developing into full-scale 
war. 

It has been the guiding spirit behind nu- 
merous treaties and agreements and agen- 
cies which have aided OAS in one of its 
principal objectives—safeguarding the peace 
and freedom of the Western Hemisphere. 

OAS has had a hard road to travel in mak- 
ing its second objective fully effective— 
achieving just d decent living conditions 
for the peoples of America. 

As the wealthiest Nation in the world, we 
have loaned and given away billions upon 
billions of dollars to all sorts and conditions 
of people in all sections of God's green 
footstool. 

Our neighbors to the south, our friends 
and the suppliers of essential raw material— 
whether for peace or war—have gotten a nig- 
gardly sum by any comparison. 

It is time that the United States woke up, 
Senator Georce A. SMATHERS warned the Sen- 
ate in a Pan-American Day speech this week 
that: 

1. Latin Americans have awakened from 
apathy and resignation. 

2. They are seething with discontent and 
no longer accept gnawing hunger and dis- 
ease as their portions. 

3. Every Latin nation is under constant, 
insidious attack from the Communists. We 
must be fluid to meet every new challenge. 

This is not a partisan election-year speech. 
Senator SmaTHers has been telling both 
parties these facts in season and out. 

Latin America has received only 2.5 percent 
of our foreign aid since World War II. 

No sane-thinking North American will 
quarrel with the Senator’s conclusion that 
“we cannot escape our responsibility. Those 
people are entitled to a better share.” 

Or have we forgotten the beachhead that 
the Soviets had established just a little while 
ago in Guatemala? 

Or are we so stupid to think that the Com- 
munists gave up in Latin America when Cas- 
telio Armas ran them out of Guatemala? 
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Containment Is Obsolete 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years few Americans have shown keener 
insight into the problems of Asia and the 
frame of mind of its peoples than Justice 
William O. Douglas. 

A few weeks ago Justice Douglas de- 
livered an address in Chicago in which 
he stated his belief that only strong po- 
litical measures of an affirmative charac- 
ter can avert a serious debacle for Amer- 
ican policies in Asia. 

I know his provocative comments will 
interest those who are concerned about 
the future of Asia, I present herewith a 
summary of this address: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
CONTAINMENT Is OBSOLETE 


It is almost trite to say these days that the 
world is in revolution. Yet the implications 
of that revolution are still not truly appre- 
ciated at the high levels of Government and 
have hardly percolated to the mass of the 
people. 

We have oversimplified the problem by 
thinking of it in terms of communism and 
Communists. We have leveled our big guns 
of propaganda, public opinion, and law 
against communism and the Communists. 
We shaped our policy in negative terms—in 
anti-Communist measures, in anti-Commu- 
nist strategy, in anti-Communist alliance. 

We have saturated the public mind with 
anti-Communist attitudes and with loyalty 
oaths. We have put on one of the greatest 
hunts in history, looking for the subversive. 
And we have implemented this attitude with 
a foreign policy that is largely military in 
conception. 

I do not belittle the Communist threat to 
the worid. I think it is much more serious 
even than we have imagined. Its seriousness, 
however, is increased by our negative re- 
sponse to it. I go further, and maintain 
that with this negative approach which we 
have taken to date, we stand to lose the 
battle for the political balance in the world. 
Only strong political measures of an affirma- 
tive character can present a serious debacle. 


GAME OF POWER POLITICS 


While we thought that Russia and com- 
munism were safely contained, the Soviets 
changed their tactics. Under Stalin, the So- 
viets were darkly conspiratorial, not partici- 
pating in the game of power politics. Today 
they are operating along broad political 
fronts on every continent, playing the an- 
cient game of power politics with skill and 
suavity. 

That single change in tactics has made 
the whole theory of containment obsolete 
and outdated. 

A smiling, friendly Russia has now ap- 
peared behind all our ramparts. She now 
asks for peace, offering help to subjugated 
and impoverished people, and tendering her 
friendship without military pacts or alli- 
ances to all who will collaborate. 

The balance of political power in the 
world lies, I think, in Asia. It has the bulk 
of the people of the world, and the bulk of 
the riches as well. Asia is the center of the 
great revolutions that were loosened on the 
heels of World War II. 

Four main influences in Asian psychology 
indicate why the Soviets have been able to 
grow in influence and prestige in Asia, 
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ASIANS LONG FOR EQUALITY 


The Asians’ desire to be rid of feudalism, 
the desire for independence, the longing for 
equality, the dream of the socialist state— 
these have all been made powerful rallying 
calls by the Communists. 

First, as to feudalism. The Russians have 
inveighed against the landlords, the oligarchy 
that controls a nation, the combination of 
ecclesiastical and provertied interests that 
own the wealth andrunacountry. The Rus- 
sians are more clearly identified with this 
issue in Asia than we are, though we have 
done some good things in this regard. 

Second, as to the independence movement 
in Asia. We actually have a splendid record 
on this issue, for we took the lead by grant- 
ing the Philippines their independence at 
the end of World War II. But somehow or 
other, we never received much credit for it in 
Asian circles. And we opposed Indonesian 
independence so long that today in Jakarta 
we are often identified with the forces that 
tried to keep that nation under colonial rule, 

Third, as to the equality of people. This 
is a firm article of the American faith; and 
we have done much at home and in the 
Philippines to extol it. But generally speak- 
ing, that has not been refiected in our Asian 
policy. Our attitudes have been conditioned 
by our outlook, Our outlook has been pri- 
marily military. Those who refuse us mili- 
tary alliances become suspect. And those 
suspicions are telegraphed to the sensitive 
Asian mind as arrogance stemming from a 
superiority complex. : 

Fourth, as to socialism. Russia, the So- 
cialist state, makes great capital out of the 
fact that she already has the Socialist regime 
which the other Asian nations have only in 
blueprint stage. Russia poses as the model— 
as the inspiration for the new Socialist states 
that are emerging from feudalism. 


MAN HUNT RESULTS IN TIMIDITY 


We are protagonists of capitalism, not so- 
cialism. Moreover, we tend to be suspicious 
of Socialists. We condemn socialism at 
home. And the man hunt we have been un- 
der these long years since World War II has 
made us timid. 

Those years have, I fear, made us wary of 
ideas. They have taught us that orthodoxy 
is the safest course. The reign of intolerance, 
which we have experienced, has narrowed 
our horizons and made us less daring and 
imaginative in our thinking. The result in 
Official and public attitudes toward Asia has 
been near tragic. 

I have mentioned mostly minuses. There 
are of course, pluses. We have had emis- 
saries in Asia who have made us friends. We 
have. had training programs and technical 
missions of talent, notably the Ford Founda- 
tion project in India and Pakistan, that have 
given impetus to democratic leanings and 
have helped the Asians master their own 
affairs. But by and large, American prestige 
in Asia has waned. 

We enter the last half of the 20th century 
having lost most of the advantages we once 
enjoyed over Soviet Russia. But we still 
have one that is imperishable, one that can 
be decisive in the battle for the minds and 
hearts of the uncommitted people of the 
world. 

THE CONCEPTS OF FREEMEN 


That advantage is in the concepts of lib- 
erty, freedom, equality, and due process, 
— are deeply ingrained in our Way of 

e. 

These ideas of liberty mean freedom of 
expression, freedom of thought, and freedom 
of conscience that have no counterpart in 
Russia. 


These ideas of liberty leave room for po- 
litical, literary, and artistic idiosyncracies 
which Russia does not tolerate, 

These’ ideas of liberty tolerate the un- 
orthodox as well as the orthodox. 
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These ideas recognize true political equal- 
ity of people of all races and creeds. 

These ideas reject the Marxist philosophy 
of one master plan to which all men must 
bow. 

These ideas constitute the one true ad- 
vantage we have over the totalitarian world. 
They can bring us victory if we will only 
make them vital forces in our domestic 
affairs and translate them into affirmative 
foreign policy. 





Progress to Chaos in Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial that 
appeared in the Monroe Evening Times 
on the subject of the farm bill. This is 
a timely editorial and has provoked con- 
siderable discussion in Green County 
which is within my congressional dis- 
trict. The editorial follows: 

PROGRESS TO CHAOS 


Day by day, step by step, the Democrats 
and the rigid price prop bloc in Congress 
are maneuvering agriculture closer to a 
position of no farm legislation which can 
bring relief this year. 

In fact, the whacking and carving 
achieved by. the Senate-House conference 
committee on the omnibous farm bill give 
every appearance of deliberately contrived 
moves to insure a veto of the final form of 
the bill when it reaches the White House. 

It was interesting to note that on every 
case where pressure has been applied by 
special interest Members of Congress, the 
conferees caved in. Their excuse was that 
they had to yield to get any form of bill at 
all. 

That certainly sounds like anything but 
wise and sincere attempts at writing proper 
legislation. 

It also was interesting to hear our friend, 
Senator ELLENDER, a cotton State Democrat, 
declare offhandedly: “I think the President 
will sign this bill. He's getting about every- 
thing he asked for, including the big thing, 
the soil bank. Of course, there are a couple 
of little gadgets he doesn’t want.” 

We are not sure what ELLENDER mean by 
“gadgets.” If he was referring to the re- 
treat from fiexible to high rigid price sup- 
ports, he was insulting the intelligence of 
the American farmers, the President, those 
who have worked for a genuine solution to 
crop surpluses, and those Senators who voted 
for flexible support. 

The administration’s farm program was 
presented as a studied proposal for trying to 
make supports realistic, for moving agricul- 
ture toward the goal of every farmer—100 
percent parity in the market place. It was 
not whimsical, nor was it political in the 
sense of a bill to woo votes. 

Had it been the latter, you can be cer- 
tain there would have been plenty of “pie 
in the sky’ promises and_extra subsides. 

It could be that the opposition strategists 
are being just a little too cute this time. 
By kicking the farm bill around in the hope 
that its battered -final version would put 
Mr. Eisenhower in a vulnerable political spot, 
they have just about made certain there 
will be no farm legislation at this session. 

We think the farmers deserve something 
better than that at the hands of Congress. 
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We think Mr. Eisenhower would have been 
willing to sign any legislation which seemed 
to promise help for the farmers this year, 
even if the administration was obliged to 
accept various compromise plans and differ- 
ences of opinion. 

But when the main purposes of the legisla- 
tion is killed, when the principal structure 
is destroyed in favor of a return to the very 
measures which put the farming industry in 
its present position, it scarcely seems possible 
that Mr. Eisenhower can avoid a veto. To 
approve such legislation without a fight 
would be a betrayal to the farmers. 





Bulganin Assailed for Treachery in World 
War I1—Polish Patriots Refused Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to direct the attention of the Members 
of the House to a very significant article 
that appeared in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. It is 
an attack upon Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin for his utter disregard of a plea 
to help 50,000 Polish patriots during the 
63-day Warsaw uprising against the 
Nazis in August 1944. Because these 
charges are leveled by one who was in a 
position to know, they cannot be passed 
off as irresponsible or false. 

The reason behind Bulganin’s refusal 
to help these courageous Polish patriots 
is not difficult to fathom. There is no 
doubt, and subsequent events bare this 
out, that the Kremlin was intent on 
carving up for itself the Polish nation. 
Bulganin and company did not want the 
uprising to succeed. The obstacles and 
difficulties they placed in the path of 
success doomed the uprising. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the same Bulganin 
that today prates about peaceful inten- 
tions of his government. He is the same 
man, in company with his boss Khrush- 
chev, who is now knocking on the doors 
of nations all around the globe holding 
out the hand of friendship. It is well 
to remind those who would clasp it that 
history records this same hand as one 
of cold-blooded, black treachery. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing statement of Sir John Slessor, 
wartime air marshal of England: 

BrITIsH LEADER ASSAILS BULGANIN ON 

War II Act 

KOENIGSWINTER, WEST GERMANY, April 15.— 
Marshal of the Air Force Sir John Slessor, 
one of Britain’s. wartime air chiefs, today 
lashed out at Soviet Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin for having ‘‘a leading responsibility 
for the coldest blooded, blackest hearted bit 
of treachery” of World War II. 

“This was Russia’s refusal to help 50,000 
Polish patriots during the 63-day Warsaw 
uprisings against the Nazis in August 1944,” 


he said. 

Slessor, who retains his rank by courtesy 
although he has retired from the ‘Air Force, 
was addressing the German-English Society 
here while Bulganin and Russian Communist 
Party Chief Nikita Khrushchev were on their 
way to Britain for a visit. 
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He recalled that in 1944 he was responsible 
for supplying the Polish resistance army led 
by Gen. Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski. This had 
to be done from Italy, 800 miles away, over 
enemy territory “when the other so-called 
ews was in the suburbs of Warsaw,” Slessor 
said. 

(At one time the Soviet Government, whose 
troops were outside the city, objected to 
British and American planes landing on So- 
viet soil after dropping supplies to the in- 
surgeants because it said it-did not want to 
associate itself in any way with what is called 
“the adventure in Warsaw.”) 

“The man who had a leading responsibility 
at that time in what in my view is the cold- 
est-blooded, blackest-hearted bit of treach- 
ery in the whole history of war is a man called 
Bulganin,”’ Slessor said. 

(At that time Bulganiri was Soviet repre- 
sentative on the Moscow-sponsored Polish 
Committee of Liberation which, unlike the 
exile government in London, condemned the 
uprising as premature.) 

Discussing Russia’s recent disarmament 
proposal in London, which he attributed to 
Bulganin, Slessor said: “There is only one 
thing we should carry in the foreground of 
our minds—never trust a Russian Commu- 
nist further than you can kick him.” 





Pan-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, Pan- 
American Day, the day before yesterday, 
should have reminded us of the reasons 
that bring together the various American 
Republics and cause them on this his- 
toric day to celebrate their solidarity and 
the common interests that bind them to- 
gether. 

One hundred and thirty years ago, 
Simon Bolivar gave impetus to the idea of 
pan-Americanism at the Congress of 
Panama. It was chiefly through his 
efrorts, at this Congress, that the blue- 
print for inter-American cooperation 
was drawn. 

Bolivar’s dream became a reality at the 
first Inter-American Conference, held 
in Washington, in 1890; for it was at this 
assemblage of American States that the 
cornerstone of pan-Americanism was 
laid with the establishment of the Pan 
American Union. 

Later Inter-American Conferences 
provided a firm foundation for the 
growth and expansion of hemispheric 
cooperation, and at Bogota in 1948, the 
Ninth Inter-American Conference gave 
permanent structure and authority to 
the already proven system of pan-Amer- 
icanism by establishing the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

Each successive conference contributed 
positive achievements to the structure. 
As the system grew the American Re- 
publics have shown their ability to work 
together to promote peace and secu- 
rity; they have agreed that international 
law and good faith should govern their 
future relations; and they have provided 
for cooperative action for economic, 
social and cultural development. 
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It was appropriate that on the 66th an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
Pan American Union that the American 
Republics should express their con- 
fidence that this inter-American system, 
which is based on the equality of all 
American States and has promoted fel- 
lowship and mutual cooperation amongst 
its members for so Many years, shall 
continue to progress and to contribute to 
hemispheric welfare and security in the 
future. 





The Problem of Security in Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Edwin 
F. Schleifer of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
called my attention to a recent article 
by George E. Sokolsky entitled “British 
Take More Realistic View. of Red Infil- 
tration.” Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the article, as follows: 

I am now reading the speeches that were 
delivered at the 20th congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, which 
started all the hub-bub of making a bum 
out of Stalin. The speeches are long and 
tiresome. Khrushchev’s speech runs 116 
pages which is a lot of talk under any cir- 
‘cumstance. 

It is a labor to little real purpose, perhaps 
more valuable for a Ph. D. than a journalist, 
because no matter what was said, it brought 
important changes not only within Russia 
but in nearly all countries. These speeches 
are being used as an excuse for more inten- 
sive neutralism and have become an em- 
barassment to such a government as the 
present one in Great Britain which, in effect, 
is being invaded by the topmost Russian 
Officials in one of the most brilliantly 
planned publicity stunts designéd to shape 
world public opinion. 

Another document before me is the “State- 
ment on the Findings of the Conference of 
Privy Councillors on Security.” It is not the 
report that was made to the British Govern- 
ment but a summary of it issued to the pub- 
lic as a white paper. 

The conference “pointed out that, whereas 
once the main risk to be guarded against was 
espionage by foreign powers carried out by 
professional agents, today the chief risks are 
presented by Communists and by other per- 
sons who for one reason or another are sub- 
ject to Communist influence. The Commu- 
nist faith overrides a man’s normal loyalties 
to his country and induces the belief that 
it is justifiable to hand over secret informa- 
tion to the Communist Party or to the Com- 
munist foreign power. This risks from Com- 
munists is not, however, confined to party 
members, either open or underground, but 
extends to sympathizers with communism.” 

This has been the attitude of American 
Congressional committees since Martin Dies 
and is called by the Communists, McCarthy- 
ism. In the last sentence of the quotation it 
is assumed that the fellow-traveler is as 
wicked as the member of the party and the 
only way to establish a fellow-traveler ac- 
cording to nearly 20 years of investigation, 
has been by association. 

While guilt by association always leads to 
great injustices, it is only right that a gov- 
ernment should resolve some doubts in its 
own favor, what it amounts to is a decision 
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that when in doubt, there should be no em- 
ployment. 

This report was prepared by members of 
both parties, including Earl Jowitt who wrote 
a book in defense of Alger Hiss; nevertheless 
its 15th paragraph contains a statement of 
the rights of the government over the rights 
of the individual which almost amounts to 
a constitutinal change in Great Britain: 

“The conference is of the opinion that in 
deciding these difficult and often borderline 
cases, it is right to continue the practice of 
tilting the balance in favor of offering greater 
protection to the security of the state rather 
than in the direction of safeguarding the 
rights of the individual. They recommend 
that an individual who is living with a wife 
or husband who is a Communist or a Com- 
munist sympathizer may, for that reason 
alone, have to be moved from secret work, 
and that the same principle should be ap- 
plied in other cases of a like nature.” 

The Russians sure have changed our world 
even against our wishes. No such statement 
would have appeared in an official British 
report two generations ago. 





Address of Hon. Clair Engle at Annual 
Convention of National Wildlife Fed- 


eration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the biggest meetings in the conservation 
field is the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation State affil- 
iates. It is attended by delegates repre- 
senting 3 million sportsmen and lay con- 
servationists throughout the Nation. 

This year’s convention was held last 
month in New Orleans, just prior to the 
North American Wildlife Conference. 

The keynote speaker at the 20th an- 
nual convention was our colleague, the 
chairman of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A distinguished conservationist, the 
Honorable Ciatr Encuie, of California, 
advised members of one of the largest 
conservation groups to get behind an 
affirmative program of conservation leg- 
islation instead of concentrating on 
winning negative victories. 

An audience of 250 heard his speech. 
Among them were delegates from State 
wildlife federations and sportsmen’s 
leagues, together with the leaders of 
practically all the national conservation 
organizations—the Izaak Walton League 
of America; Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute; International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners; 
the Wilderness Society; National Parks 
Association; National Audubon Society; 
the Wildlife Society; American Fisher- 
ies Association; Sport Fishing Institute; 
Nature Conservancy; American Forestry 
Association; American Nature Associa- 
tion; Sierra Club, and others. 

I am sure my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in this important and timely ad- 
dress, which follows: 
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Hon. Crark Encie. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Woodward, for that very complimentary 
introduction. I am not only flattered by 
that fine introduction but I am also proud 
and happy to be here. 

I am not quite sure whether or not you 
are prepared for a serious discussion tonight 
but I am convinced that within the confines 
of this room there is a deeper concentration 
of real conservationists than you could get 
into a room of comparable size anywhere 
else in the country. 

Of course, I hope that you ladies here do 
not mind listening to legislation for I have 
been informed by the toastmaster that the 
ladies are the real conservationisis—they not 
only believe in it but they have to put up 
with their husbands who believe in it and 
go out hunting and fishing and leave them 
as widows. 

I am going to talk to you tonight as a 
legislator who deals in conservation. Even- 
tually, in all of these problems, we have to 
get down to the point where somebody writes 
a bill. I always say to people who talk 
to me about legislation that I can aways 
give them the first line, “Be it enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representatives,” 
and that is where I stop and say that they 
can take it from there. 

Many of the things you want to achieve 
as conservationists can only be achieved 
through legislation. It is important there- 
fore that conservation-minded people be in- 
formed on legislation affecting their inter- 
ests and skilled in the use of the legislative 
process. 

I would like to start with the last session 
of this Congress and comment briefly on 
three major pieces of legislation which I 
know were of great importance to you. One 
was the mining bill. Another was the de- 
feat of the Echo Park Dam and the third 
had to do with the Pittman-Robertson funds. 
I would like to mention each of those, not 
in detail, because I am sure that most of 
you are familiar with them, but because 
they teach a lesson about the problems of 
legislation. 

With reference to the mining legislation, 
there are two things that I would like to say 
to you about that. The first is that in that 
legislation, for the first time, we took a step 
toward getting ahead of this mining-claim 
problem so-we will not be constantly lagging 
behind as in the past. Over the last 5 or 6 
years, the mining claims filed upon the pub- 
lic-land areas of this country in the national 
forests and on the public domain have in- 
creased from some 4,000 to over 166,000 
claims. Quite obviously, if we did not do 
something about setting up procedures for 
knocking off the old and stale claims, we were 
going to fall constantly behind. We got 
started toward holding even. 

The second thing that I want to mention 
about that legislation—and it is significant— 
is the kind of support that it had. I would 
like to read to you what the committee report 
said about the organizations supporting the 
legislation: 

“The language of the bill, as reported, has 
been developed with the support and coop- 
eration of both the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Interior. 

“Included in a long list of national, State, 
and local groups and individuals supporting 
this legislation are the following: , 

“American Mining Congress, American 
Federation of Labor, Independent Timber 
Farmers of America, American Forestry As- 
sociation, Western Lumber Manufacturers, 
National Wildlife Federation, Sports Afield, 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
National Farmers Union, Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, the Izaak Walton League of 
America, the National Grange, Northwest 
Mining Association, Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain Sportsmen's Association, Western For- 
est Industries Association, Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association, United Sattes 
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Chamber of Commerce, Society of American 
Foresters, and the American Nature Asso- 
ciation.” 

This seems to me to set an example and a 
pattern for action for other and further 
successful legislation that should be fol- 
lowed in the future. When I get down to the 
next phase of this discussion, the problem 
still before us, I will further comment with 
respect to that. . 

I think this was the finest example of 
cooperative action among those interested in 
public land problems in the United States 
that I have seen in the 13 years that I have 
been in the Congress. This organization and 
all of the others that took part have a right 
not only to be proud of what they accom- 
plished in getting it passed but they also 
can be proud of the unusual cooperation 
among the various users of the great public 
land area that they secured in getting it done. 

I refer next to the defeat of the Echo Park 
Dam by deletion from the upper Colorado 
River project. This, of course, was a major 
victory for conservation; it did not occur 
because you convinced any of the sponsors 
of the bill that they ought to take it out of 
there on its merits. It occurred because they 
were convinced that they could not pass the 
legislation through the House of Representa- 
tives unless it were deleted. That bill passed 
the Senate Interior Committee by a vote of 
11 to 1 with Echo Park init. Then it passed 
the United States Senate by a vote of 58 to 
23, better than 2 to 1, with Echo Park in it. 
But then what happened? 

This is an interesting commentary as to 
how things are done legislatively. I walked 
up to one of my friends from Ohio one day 
and said, “Are you going to vote for the upper 
Colorado Basin project?” He said, “No; I 
cannot doit.” I said, “Why can’t you do it?” 
He said, “Because I have a stack of letters 
from the various conservation groups in my 
district and I cannot spend all of this next 
summer explaining to them why I voted for 
that bill.” 

It simply boiled down to this: He had no 
particular interest in the legislation—the 
project was not in his district—he was not 
going to gain anything by it for his district 
or his people; but if he voted for it he suf- 
fered a very definite detrimental effect in his 
area by having to go out and explain to all 
of the conservation groups why he did it. 
There were just enough people like that in 
the House of Representatives so that they 
could not pass the legislation with Echo Park 
in it and so it was taken out. 

It is to the lasting credit, in my opinion, of 
those represented here and of the other con- 
servation groups throughout the country, 
that after Echo Park Dam was taken out and 
language protecting the national parks was 
inserted, that these organizations withdrew 
their opposition. 

That was clearly stated on the floor of the 
House the other day. 

Why is it that conservation groups can 
show such significant power in one instance 
and then seem to completely spin their 
wheels in getting action in other instances? 

The matter of the Pittman-Robertson 
funds is simply a lesson that we should not 
leave money lying around in Washington. 
We are lucky indeed that we got it in time 
* and that somebody did not lay hands on it 
and make a distribution of it in other direc- 
tions. We will not let so many years go by 
again, I hope, in letting that money pile up. 

Now, I think that the conservation groups 
learned something about their strength in 
the preceding session of Congress, They 
have some solid accomplishments to talk 
about and in which they can certainly take 
real pride: This session that strength 
should be consolidated and put into affirm- 
ative action. 

What do we have coming up fn this ses- 
sion? We have legislation relating to funds 
for recreation in the national forests. Let 
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me give you the history of that legislation 
going back for 6 years. 

We had a Congressman from Arkansas 
who first introduced that legislation. That 
was in the 81st Congress, 6 years ago. It was 
called the Tackett bill and didn’t pass. 
Then it was called the Baker bill and that 
bill died. Now we have a number of similar 
bills pending by MerTrcaLr and others. We 
realize the need for that legislation with 
45 million recreational visits to the national 
forests in this land, an acceleration of 2 and 
3 times since the end of the last war. We 
know that the budget for the Forest Service 
has been inadequate for recreational pur- 
poses even though it has been increased in 
the past several years from $611,000 to $1.6 
million in the budget of 1956. 

We have a mission 66 for the Park Service 
and I am sure that you people are familiar 
with that, too, if not with all of the details, 
at least with the general concept and objec- 
tives of that legislation. 

Why is it that conservation: organizations 
that can defeat the Echo Park Dam legis- 
lation and cause amendment to the 1872 
mining law cannot move a simple bill call- 
ing for earmarking of a percentage of funds, 
not to exceed $544 million for forest rev- 
enues for recreation? 

I think that it is because we have failed to 
realize what the legislative difficulties are. 

For instance, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee sits there and says, “We don’t like this 
business of earmarking funds for we then 
do not have any control over them.” The 
members on the Agricultural Committee 
have also said that they are opposed to doing 
it. In addition, recreation is hard to sell in 
Washington. When we were running a 
thirty-five and forty million-dollar military 
budget, people thought that they had better 
get some of this money into the Treasury 
rather than putting it in recreation. Recrea- 
tion is a hard program to sell. It is hard 
to sell to some of these hard-fisted Congress- 
men who are worrying about the budget and 
about taxes. 

We need some self-help provisions (as I 
call them) in this legislation. I think that 
we have got to do two things—first, we have 
to get around the opposition of the Appro- 
priations Committee and, second, then we 
have to put in some self-help insofar as the 
national forest users are concerned. If we 
get those two things put in the bill, then 
we might begin to move forward. My bill in 
this respect says that the money shall be 
earmarked but shall be appropriated each 
year by the Appropriations Committee. That 
is not quite as good as just slicing it off in 
a direct appropriation but it is going a half 
step. Our experience has been—and this 
legislation is drafted on the basis of sim&r 
legislation for the improving of grazing for 
I almost took the language right out of the 
statute and applied it to this situation— 
that if we ever get an earmarking of funds 
we are well on the way to getting them. 

The history has been that money comes 
along because the earmarking acts as a man- 
date to. the Appropriations Committee. 

I think that we are going to have great 
difficulty in the self-help field with those pro- 
visions which would require a general license 
for the use of recreational areas in the na- 
tional forests by all the users. That is some- 
thing that is hard to administer in the first 
place and it is also going to get tremendous 
opposition, I think, from some of the sports- 
men’s groups. 

I had a gimmick out in my area that the 
Forest Service will not go for but which is 
a good one. They issue the campfire permits 
and I said, “Why not charge a dollar for 
those?” The Forest Service said that they 
do not issue the permits in all of the States. 
I said, “So what? Forty percent of the visita- 
tions in the national forests occur in the 
three Western States and if we get that 
money in and earmark it for recreational 
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activities, at least it will help.” ‘Those are 
just suggestions and there may be other ways 
of doing it, but in any case provision must 
be written which will require some user par- 
ticipation in the costs of recreation; that is 
what I call self-help. 

With the Water Pollution Control Act ex- 
piring this year, we are going to have to get 
something done on that. The time is coming 
very soon when we won't have any game fish 
in the major streams in this country unless 
we stop the pollution of those streams. Mr. 
BLATNIK has that legislation. It is good leg- 
islation, and I feel sure that it will get 
through in some form before the present law 
expires. I am not so sure that he will get his 
hundred million annually for construction 
grants, but he will get something fairly 
close to it. 

Now, in hurrying along I want to talk to 
you about another subject that will be before 
you and on which legislation has not as yet 
been drafted—that is the matter of military 
reservations on public lands. We have found 
out that military establishments are stepping 
out, especially in the Western States, and 
blocking out huge portions of our country for 
military uses and in some instances as special 
hunting preserves. 

The Defense Department agencies have 
withdrawn lands which in total area exceed 
the States of Massachusetts, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, and Delaware combined. If the 
withdrawals of the Corps of Engineers are 
added, then the total acreage of the State of 
Connecticut could.be added to that. If the 
present applications of defense agencies are 
approved, there will be added to the list of 
lands permanently withdrawn from multiple 
use and development an area totaling in size 
the States of New Jersey, Rhode Island, plus 
50 Districts of Columbia. Therefore, if they 
keep what they now have and what they have 
applied for, they would have an area equiva- 
lent to a strip of land 14 miles wide from New 
York to San Francisco. I told them that if 
they couldn’t hit that kind of a strip with 
their bombers, then I don’t know how we 
were going to win any war. 

We undertook to find out what kind of an 
operation we were up against with reference 
to these military withdrawals and here is 
what we learned: 

We found out that a defense agency, by 
writing an application, simply by the stroke 
of the pen, can reserve various areas of lands 
in the western part of the United States out 
of the public domain area and that there is 
no other agency in the Government that has 
the power or the ability to pass upon the 
necessity for that military use. The Interior 
Department appeared before our committee 
and said they were in no position to weigh 
the question of military necesity. They said 
that they simply had to take the word of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force for it. 

In the hearings we pressed the defense 
agencies on multiple uses of the withdrawn 
areas. The Navy in particular began to con- 
cede concession after concession. In the 
beginning they claimed they needed the 
land forever and no one elise could use it. 

Now, what they have conceded to date is 
that withdrawal will not be necessary for 
longer than 10 years and that the reserva- 
tions sought are really just for the use of 
airspace above the land and that grazing 
could continue on a 12-month basis. They 
would let the cattle in. If a cow gets killed 
they can pay for her. They will also allow 
special periods for spring and fall roundups, 
when the stockmen themselves can go in, 
They agree that established seasons for hunt- 
ing and fishing can be observed under State 
laws; that game counts and related meas- 
ures for game conservation can be carried 
out by responsible State officials in the area; 
that substantial mining operations can be 
continued; and that the area can be opened 
for recreation and prospecting puropses dur- 
ing the weekends. 
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The result of all this is that by this kind 
of investigation we have established the basis 
for multiple use of these defense areas even 
when they are taken over for defense pur- 


However, in my mind, that does not go to 
the real root of the problem and we are go- 
ing to have to do something further. For 
that reason I am having legislation drafted 
which will do three things, and when it is 
drafted I am going to submit it to many of 
the leaders who are here at this meeting 
tonight. 

The first thing that this legislation will 
provide is that when public land is taken over 
by an executive agency under a withdrawal 
and then thereafter becomes surplus, the 
lands will be returned to the department 
from which it was taken so that it can again 
become a part of the public domain. Most 
-people do not know that after they take 
over these areas and then declare them sur- 
plus, the property then goes to the General 
Services Administration and is put up for 
sale. I say that this is a fine way to break 
up the public land areas of this country 
and it can also be the basis for some high 
and mighty finagling with reference to tak- 
ing over valuable pieces of the public land 
areas of our country. We are going to stop 
that. 

Secondly, the measure will provide that no 
land can be withdrawn from public domain 
status by any department or executive agency 
without approval of the Congress unless the 
area involved is 5,000 acres or less. The pur- 
pose of that provision will be to return and 
restore control of the public lands to the 
Congress of the United States. 

As a third item, this legislation will re- 
quire that whenever public land areas are 
taken over for these special purposes, such 
as the Navy, Army or for Air Force use, 
that publication in the Federal Register 
will be required to set for the other multiple 
uses that can be made of it, such as grazing, 
mining, lumbering, sports activities, recrea- 
tion, and at what times and under what con- 
dition. The purpose of this provision is to 
require of the executive agencies, where they 
show a clear need in-the public interest for 
@ part of the public domain, that there be 
a sharing in use when such can occur con- 
sistently with the limited use for which the 
property is taken. 

When we draft and pass that legislation I 
think that we will be a long way toward 
the settlement of some of these problems. 

We are also doing something in connection 
with the protection of wildlife refuges. No 
sale or disposition of such lands should be 
made without the consent of Congress. We 
want to earmark a portion of the duck stamp 
funds in order to be sure that that money 
is used for the acquisition of additional 
refuges as was intended when the. duck 
hunters supported the duck stamp tax. 

Legislation has been drafted for a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system. I 
have had an opportunity to examine the 
legislation in draft form and it will be intro- 
duced in one form or another. I am im- 
pressed with the importance of that because 
of a trip I made into the high Sierras this 
last fall. Even upon the very top of the 
Sierras there were jeep tracks. The jeep 
is opening up all of the areas of the pub- 
lic lands, national forests and otherwise, and 
unless some action is taken we are not going 
to have for very long a true wilderness area 
left in this country. 

All of this legislation which I mentioned 
will operate in the same direction. The ob- 
jective is the limiting of executive control 
over the public land areas of the Nation and 
placing the control of those areas more di- 
rectly in the Congress of the United States. 
If we say that an area cannot be reserved 
for military purposes without the consent 
of Congress, or you say a refuge cannot be 
sold without consent of Congress, or that 
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wilderness areas once established cannot be 
changed, abolished or reduced without the 
consent of Congress, then to that extent we 
have limied the authority and action of the 
executive agencies, and placed that discre- 
tion in the Congress. 

Now, the problem is how far can we go in 
returning the control and restoring the con- 
trol of the public lands to the Congress of 
the United States without destroying or im- 
properly limiting executive freedom of action 
with reference to the administration of those 
lands in the public interest. We need a 
proper balance and in order to determine 
what that is we are going to have to, in the 
next few years, reevaluate the whole question 
of public land use.- I am in hopes that some 
day we can write another piece of legislation 
which has been in my mind for a good long 
time which will set up the procedures for 
establishing the priorities of use of these 
public land areas for water conservation, 
recreation, lumbering, grazing, mining and 
whatever other uses may be made. 

I have often said to my conservation 
friends that in my opinion they spend too 
much of their time in winning negative vic- 
tories. I believe it is much more important 
to have an affirmative program that encom- 
passes all of these things they seek to pro- 
tect in negative victories. I would like to go 
one step further and say that I would like 
to see the conservationists tackle a real af- 
firmative program such as set forth in the 
bills I have discussed and use your new 
found strength and unity in putting that 
affirmative program through Congress. 

I would like to say to you, in connection 
with the 5 or 6 pieces of legislation that I 
have mentioned, that I hope that this great 
organization will undertake to follow 
through and help us in implementing these 
programs; that you will undertake to study 
the problems, to aid in drafting, introducing 
and supporting legislation which is designed 
to carry out those programs, and that you 
will continue te maintain an active and 
vigorous liaison with the other interested 
groups of all kinds. I hope that you will 
develop closer and more friendly relation- 
ships with the larger mining organizations, 
the livestock organizations, lumber organi- 
zations and water utilization groups with 
whom such excellent cooperation occurred 
last year on the multiple use mining bill. 

I would like to take this occasion to again 
thank you for the opportunity of being here 
and to say to you that I am sure that we are 
in a position to move forward more construc- 
tively, more actively and more aggressively 
than we have ever done before in the field 
of consideration with the kind of leadership 
represented here and with the growing unity, 
Sirength and legislative know-how of this 
and other conservation organizations. 
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Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the. Recorp, I include 
therein my own remarks, in part, de- 
livered at the 135th anniversary cele- 
bration of Greek Independence Day at 
Fitchburg, Mass., on March 25, 1956. 

This memorable event was ‘arranged 
and very ably conducted by the Greek 
Orthodox Community at Fitchburg and 


April 16 


was attended by the distinguished mayor 
of the city, Hon. Hedley Bray; the promi- 
nent and capable Greek-American leader 
and businessman, Mr. Charles Kotsil- 
ibas Davis; the beloved paster of the 
church, Rev. John Michalides, who gave 
the invocation; and a large number of 
representative citizens of the community 
and city. 

I was most graciously introduced on 
the inspiring occasion by the able radio 
announcer and commentator, Chris M. 
Nikitas, of station WEIM, which carried 
my address on its facilities: 

REMARKS IN Part oF HON. Puuuir J. PHILBIN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT 135TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE AT 
FircHBurRG, Marcu 25, 1956 
“The forcible removal, exile, and imprison- 

ment of Archbishop Makarios, a great spir- 

itual leader and prelate, who exemplifies the 
political ideals as well as the profound re- 
ligious beliefs of millions of honest, law- 
abiding, democratic-minded pecple, is 
shocking to the conscience of the free 
world,” said Congressman PHILBIN at the 


135th anniversary celebration of Greek In- _ 


dependence held at Fitchburg last night. 

“This outrage parallels the cases of Cardi- 
nal Mindzenty and Archbishop Stepinac, wha 
were so shamefully persecuted by Red Com- 
munists. It is almost beyond belief that 
such ruthless persecution could occur in the 
free world,” he said. 

“It is most deplorable that our Government 
should have been linked to this disgraceful 
incident in any way, but recent events dem- 
onstrate that in the minds of many people 
overseas,” he asserted, “we are sharing the 
blame with the perpetrators of this das- 
tardly act, and other abuses of colonialism.” 

“The charge that communism is responsi- 
ble for Cyprus is ridiculous. The Greeks 
have fought communism with great vigor 
and success. Cyprus is the product of a 
brave people’s aspirations for self-govern- 
ment,” said PHILEIN. 

“It is not enough for our Government to 
express sympathetic concern. If we would 
promote peace and collective security in the 
Middle East, we should move vigorously to 
secure the release of Archbishop Makarios, 
and to urge that the Cyprus question be con- 
sidered on a basis of decency and fairness, 
and that no further violence and brutality 
be visited upon religious leaders and others 
who are seeking by legitimate means to se- 
cure the hisforic right of self-determination 
for which many nations have struggled and 
sacrificed. 

“I have urged the State Department not 
only to use its good offices, but to do every- 
thing in its power, to bring about the re- 
lease of Archbishop Makarios and a peaceful 
solution to the Cyprus problem and also to 
strive for collective security so urgently 


' needed in the Middle East,” PHILBIN de- 


clared. 

PHILBIN hailed the Greek people in this 
country for their “loyal citizenship and their 
eagerness to serve the Nation in war and 
peace.” “You may well be proud of your 
fine contributions,” he said. 

“Greek Independence Day brings vividly 
to mind,” PuHILsIn continued, “the tireless 
and unselfish devotion of the Greek people 
to the cause of liberty and recalls the great 
debt which democracy and civilization owe 
to Greece for its imperishable benefits to 
every field of our way of life throughout the 
ages.” 

Tracing world history, the Clinton con- 
gressman said: “Take the Greeks out of his- 
tory and there would be no civilization. 
Classic Greek culture developed and gave 
to the world the philosophy, the ethics, the 
science, the art and literature, the medicine, 
the astronomy, the mathematics, the prin- 
ciples of government and politics, and spir- 
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itual values that form an indispensable foun- 
dation stone of our modern society. You 
must ever be proud of this heritage of gran- 
deur. The American people will ever be 
grateful for it.” 
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HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Paul A. Freund, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, recently wrote two 
outstanding articles concerning the Su- 
preme Court segregation decisions. In 
these articles, Professor Freund, who is 
one of the Nation’s leading experts on 
constitutional law, presented in a dig- 
nified, scholarly manner the background 
of the Court’s decision. I think he has 
hit the nail squarely on the head. 

Professor Freund points out that every 
contention now advanced against the 
segregation opinion was presented to the 
Court in lerigthy briefs and oral argu- 
ments, and that the Court repeatedly 
postponed its final decision in order to 
give all interested parties an opportunity 
to present their views. 

I found especially gratifying his de- 
fense of the Supreme Court itself as an 
institution of our free government when 
he wrote: 


The Court interprets to us our own ideals 
implanted in the constitutional document 


‘ as they have flowered in our national life. 


The members of the Court should not 
be mere grammarians, who work out of 
the dictionary. Rather, they should be 
interpreters of principles of fact and 
value as they apply to problems of the 
moment. 

Viewed in this perspective, one can see 
that the decision of the Supreme Court 
was entirely in keeping with the best 
traditions of that institution. The segre- 
gation opinion, as Professor Freund sug- 
gests, simply followed in the “line of 
growth” of interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the two articles, entitled “Un- 
derstanding the School Decision,” which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of March 26 and 27. I hope all 
Members of this body will read and 
ponder this fine analysis of the situation. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 26, 1956] 
UNDERSTANDING THE SCHOOL Decrston—I 
(By Paul A. Freund, Charles Stebbins Fair- 

child professor of law, Harvard Law 

School, Harvard University) 

Unanimous decisions of the Supreme Court 
are uncommon enough in ordinary cases, 
and especially rare in extraordinary ones. 
When, therefore, the unanimous decision 
in the school segregation cases provokes at- 
tacks on the Court for “judicial usurpation” 
and “naked judicial power,” -the lines of 
communication between the Court and the 
people have been badly tangled. The phrases 
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just quoted are taken from the Declaration 
of Constitutional Principles issued by 19 
Senators and 81 Representatives in the 
United States Congress. 

This declaration (popularly known as the 
“Southern Manifesto’) is only the latest and 
most dramatic item of evidence that we may 
be facing not only a crisis in race relations 
but—what could in the long run be even 
more shattering—a crisis in the role of the 
Supreme Court as the authoritative voice 
of our highest law. The latter threat, no 
less than the former, calls for the fullest 
possible measure of understanding. 

One thing can surely be said of the segre- 
gation cases: they were not hastily or 
thoughtlessly decided. Every contention now 
advanced against the decision was presented 
to the Court in briefs, running to hundreds 
of pages, and in oral argument. The Court 
was exceptionally deliberate in its treat- 
ment of this litigation. The cases were orig- 
inally set for argument in October 1952. 
Argument was postponed by the Court until 
December. In June 1953, the Court ordered 
the cases reargued at the following term, 
specifying certain questions, including his- 
torical inquiries, to be canvassed by counsel. 

In December 1953, the reargument took 
place. The Court was assisted not only by 
the unusually thorough briefs of the com- 
plainants and the defendant States but by 
a full-scale brief submitted by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell, in support of the complain- 
ants’ position. On May 17, 1954, the de- 
cision was finally handed down; but even 
then the Court avoided precipitate action. 
Still another argument was ordered on the 
question of the form of relief. 

The attorneys general of all States requir- 
ing or permitting racial discrimination in 
public education were invited to present 
their views and the representatives of six 
States—Florida, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Maryland, and Texas—were in 
fact heard, in addition to the States directly 
involved in the cases—Kansas, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Delaware, and the District 
of Columbia. 

The judgment of the Court was announced 
on May 31, 1955, more than 3 years after the 
cases had been docketed there, and after 
every forewarning that a momentous deci- 
sion might he forthcoming, but still with 
forbearance in the order for enforcement. 
The NAACP had asked for decrees effective 
not later than the opening of the next school 
year. The Attorney General’s brief had sug- 
gested decrees requiring plans to be sub- 
mitted by the States within 90 days, “for 
ending, as soon as possible, racial segregation 
of pupils in public schools.” 

The Court took the more moderate course 
of directing the lower courts to enter “such 
orders and decrees consistent with this opin- 
ion as are necessary and proper to admit to 
public schools on a racially nondiscrimina- 
tory basis with all deliberate speed the 
parties to these cases.” The phrase “delib- 
erate speed” is a term of legal art deriving 
from 18th century chancery practice, and 
not, as certain litterateurs surmised, from 
the haunting refrain in Francis Thompson’s 
reMgious poem The Hound of Heaven:.‘‘De- 
liberate speed, majestic instancy.” 

The literary reference does, however, serve 
by contrast to underscore the judicious re- 
straint shown by the Court. Majestic in- 
stancy would have been too heroic a demand 
for mortal men faced with genuine prob- 
lems of school districting, allotment of fa- 
cilities, transfer of teachers, grading of 
pupils, and similar administrative burdens. 
Nevertheless the opinion made it plain that 
delay for reasons of community nonaccept- 
ance would not be legitimate. “But it 
should go without saying,” the opinion of 
Chief Justice Warren declared, “that the 
vitality of these constitutional principles 
cannot be allowed to yield simply because 
of disagreement with them.” 
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Those who disagree with the decision on 
constitutional grounds argue that it is not 
justified by either the language or the his- 
tory of the 14th amendment. The Con- 
gressmen’s declaration, for example, states: 
“The original Constitution does not men- 
tion education. Neither does the 14th 
amendment hor any other amendment.” 

This, of course, is true. The 14th amend- 
ment provides that “No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son the equal protection of the laws.” 

But the argument from the silence of the 
Constitution about education proves much 
too much. It is the very essence of the Con- 
stitution that it speaks in generalities like 
“equal protection of the laws,” and it is the 
very essence of the judicial process that it 
must apply the generalities to the concrete 
facts of experience. Nowhere does the Con- 
stitution mention agriculture; are there then 
literalists who would conclude that Congress 
is out of bounds in debating Federal price 
supports for agricultural commodities? 

Note, too, that the argument from the si- 
lence of the Constitution would rule out any . 
Federal standard whateve- for public educa- 
tion, the separate-but-equal standard no less 
than desegregation. In this respect the dec- 
laration is not free from ambiguity, for it 
quotes with apparent approval the separate- 
but-equal doctrine as an “established legal 
principle almost a century old.” It is not 
clear, that is, whether the “usurpation” by 
the Court is throught to begin when any 
facilities at all are required for the public 
education of Negroes, or equal facilities in 
separate schools, or admission without regard 
to race. 

The argument from the historical back- 
ground, rather than the text, of the 14th 
amendment, is subtler, and it leads to some 
basic questions about the nature of consti- 
tutional interpretation. To quote once more 
the declaration of the Members of Congress: 
“The debates preceding the submission of the 
14th amendment clearly show that there was 
no intent that it should affect the systems of 
education maintained by the States.” 


Here there is a further ambiguity. If the 
meaning is that there was no specific, calcu- 
lated purpose to deal with education, the 
statement _is undoubtedly true. If the 
meaning is that there was a specific, calcu- 
lated purpose to exclude education, the de- 
bates are plainer to the signers of the declara- 
tion than they were to the Court or to the 
Attorney General. The word used by Chief 
Justice Warren to describe the debates is 
“inconclusive.” This is hardly surprising, 
in view of the relatively minor role of public 
education at the time, and the correspond- 
ingly fragmentary attention it received in the 
spacious discussions in Congress over priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens and equal 
protection of the laws. ; 

Most schooling in the South was private 
in 1868; for Negroes it was virtually non- 
existent there; and throughout the country 
the public-school system and compulsory 
education as we know it were ‘in a rudimen- 
tary stage. The Congress which approved 
the 14th amendment did not foresee the de- 
velopment in education which has taken 
place and did not foreclose the participation 
by Negroes in that development on a plane 
of equality, for equal protection of the laws 
was adopted as a standard without excep- 
tions or exemptions. 

Even if the legislative history had shown 
more evidence than it did of an intention 
not to cover public education, the interpre- 
tation of the 14th amendment would not 
necessarily be circumscribed by that senti- 
ment. The Founding Fathers in the conven- 
tion of 1787 voted down a proposal to au- 
thorize Congress.to grant charters of incor- 
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poration. ‘This negative vote did not later 
prevent such charters from being granted 
and upheld, under general language which 
the framers approved. 

Very often, and very properly, the real in- 
tention of constitutional assemblies is to 
establish principles and to leave the hard 
questions of their applications to be worked 
out in the unknown future. Thereby trou- 
ble is not borrowed for the present, and the 
unfolding life of the future is not strait- 
jacketed. 

The process is misunderstood if it is 
thought to be peculiar to the 14th amend- 
ment. The sixth amendment, for example, 
provides that “the accused shall enjoy the 
right * * * to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for his defense.” When this was formu- 
lated in 1789, the right of an accused person 
even to employ counsel to assist at his trial 
was denied in England for many types of 
crimes; not until 1836 was that right fully 
granted in England. 

With us, however, the guaranty has come 
to mean more than the right to have the 
assistance of counsel who is employed. It 
has come to mean, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, the right of an indigent defend- 
ant to have counsel appointed for him by 
the trial court. This is simply an illustra- 
tion of Chief Justice Hughes’ pronouncement 
in the famous mortgage moratorium case in 
1934: 

“It is no answer to say that this public need 
was not apprehended a century ago, or to 
insist that what the provision of the Consti- 
tution meant to the vision of that day it 
must mean to the vision of our time. If by 
the statement that what the Constitution 
meant at the time of its adoption it means 
today, it is intended to say that the great 
clauses of the Constitution must be confined 
to the interpretation which the framers, with 
the conditions and outlook of their time, 
would have placed upon them, the statement 
carries its own refutation.” 





[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 27, 1956] 


UNDERSTANDING THE SCHOOL Dectstion—II 


(By Paul A. Freund, Charles Stebbins Fair- 
child,’ professor of law, Harvard Law 
School, Harvard University) 


Is there, then, no criterion of meaning for 
the general guaranties of the Constitution? 
Must the Justices do what they are accused 
of doing in the Congressmen’s ‘declaration, 
substituting “personal, political, and social 
ideas for the established law of the land”? 

The answer is that as the function of a 
Justice is necessarily something more than 
to be a grammarian, it is decidedly less than 
to be a zealot. The Court interprets to us 
our own ideals implanted in the constitu- 
tional document, as they have flowered in 
our national life. Justice Holmes put a com- 
plex idea concisely, in speaking of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution: “Their signifi- 
cance is not formal; it is to be gathered not 
simply by taking the words and a dictionary, 
but by considering their origin and the line 
of their growth.” 

“The line of their growth” is a key to the 
understanding of the segregation cases. 
Whatever the purposes the 14th amendment 
may serve—and it has come to serve a good 
many: collateral ones, such as the rule of 
“one thing, one tax” in State taxation—its 
basic aim concerned equality of rights for 
Negroes. The development of that concept 
is a story of successive applications of the 
principle to a widening variety of practices. 

In 1880 the right to be included on juries 
was established. In 1917 racial restrictions 
in zoning laws were held invalid, despite the 
argument of the municipality that property 
values and public order required the dis 
crimination. ° 

In 1927 the all-white primary election was 
ruled invalid, despite the argument of the 
State that primaries are a private political 
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affair. In a passage resembling some cur- 
rent protests, the brief of the State of Texas 
declared: “It must be remembered that 
nominating primaries were unknown at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States and of the Constitution of 
Texas in 1876 * * *. The question of parties 
and their regulation is a political one rather 
than legal.” — 

Although the 15th amendment deals with 
the right of suffrage, Justice Holmes said, for 
the Court: “We find it unnecessary to con- 
sider the 15th amendment, because it seems 
to us hard to imagine a more direct and 
obvious infringement of the 14th.” 

Then in 1938 a Negro applicant was ordered 
admitted to the law school of the University 
of Missouri, despite the State’s offer to pay 
his tuition at a nondiscriminating law school 
in a neighboring State. Since Missouri had 
no separate (and equal) law school for 
Negroes, the color line had to be broken in 
the State university. Mr. Justice McReyn- 
olds, who dissented from the opinion deliv- 
ered by Chief Justice Hughes, saw clearly 
enough the “line of growth” in education, 
and he did not like it. He said: 

“For a long time Missouri has acted upon 
the view that the best interest of her people 
demands separation of whites and Negroes in 
schools. Under the opinion just announced, 
I presume she may abandon her law school 
and thereby disadvantage her white citizens 
without impairing petitioner’s opportunities 
for legal instruction; or she may break down 
the settled practice concerning separate 
schools and thereby, as indicated by experi- 
ence, damnify both races.” 

All of these cases had their sequels, in 
which the Court turned back attempts to 
circumvent the decisions or to blunt their 
effect by differentiating them from cases 
coming before the courts. Much of the 
progress was made before World War II. 
Since then, in Korea and in military posts 
around the globe, as well as at home, we have 
extended the principle of desegregation. 
The question before the Court in the school 
cases was whether the vital growth had come 
to an end in the educational sphere with the 
separate-but-equal doctrine or whether it 
carried through to desegregation. 

The Court could have answered in any of 
three ways. It could have answered as it 
did, finding that the principle of equality 
was not exhausted by separate but equal 
facilities; that as a Nation we had moved 
beyond that stage in profession and to a sub- 
stantial degree in practice; and that the real 
and painful difficulties of adjustment in 
certain areas would be given proper respect 
by allowing time for administrative change- 
overs. 

The second possible choice for the Court 
would have been to leave the matter to 
Congress under the power to enforce the 
provisions of the 14th amendment. That 
course would have been the easiest for the 
Court to take, but it would not have been the 
most straightforward. 

The advances already made in applying 
the principle of equality had been achieved 
through resort to the Court, not to Congress: 
zoning, primaries, university education. 
Congress was not in the habit of taking re- 
sponsibility in this field, or indeed in any 
of the other ramifications of the 14th amend- 
ment as limits on the powers of the States. 
To have dropped the issue in the lap of 
Congress would have been extraordinary. 
Congress, on its part, could have been ex- 
pected to regard the issue as a judicial one 
and to play an Alphonse-Gaston game. 

The third possibility was to decide that 
education is not included in the guaranty of 
equal protection of the laws, or that the 
guaranty is satisfied by separate public 
schooling. This would have been a pro- 
nouncement that as people we do not rec- 
ognize fellowship in the educational process 
to be a minimum standard for governments 
to observe in our common life, that the vital 
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growth of the principle of equality has not 
carried to this point. 

Would we have been satisfied with this re- 
fiection of our own better nature as a peo- 
ple? For it is just that better nature which 
we mean the Court to hold up to us in in- 
terpreting the Bill of Rights. A philosopher, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, once described the 
Court’s function in this way: 

“That Court is commissioned to interpret 
to us our own purposes, our Own mean- 
ings. * * * And its teaching has peculiar 
importance because it interprets principles 
of fact and of value, not merely in the ab- 
stract, but also in their bearing upon the 
concrete, immediate problems which are, 
at any given moment, puzzling and dividing 
us.” 

If the Court was wrong in the school cases 
it is because the Court misjudged our pres- 
ent-day ideal of equality in law. To judge 
the decision, therefore, is to judge ourselves, 
all of us, for the Constitution sets a com- 
mon, not a sectional, standard for the coun- 
try. That is why it is supremely important 
that we understand the meaning of the de- 
cision and the role of the Court in reaching 
it. That is why it is important, too, that 
those who believe the Court judged rightly, 
as well as the critics, should let their voices 
be heard. 





MacArthur and Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Richard H. Rovere ap- 
peared in the Spectator of February 17, 
1956: 

MacARTHUR AND TRUMAN 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
has for many years been addicted to the 
conspiracy theory of history. MacArthur is 
a true believer—not a rank-and-file one, 
but a commander, egocentric, messianic, a 
true believer in himself. Like others of the 
breed, he finds it necessary to- ascribe his 
disappointments, which have been numerous, 
to base intrigue by the powers of darkness. 
This tendency is strikingly displayed in a 
recent ex cathedra book on MacArthur by 
Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, of whom 
the great man says, in an endorsement of 
the work, “I know of no one better qualified 
than he intelligently to discuss * * * my 
role in the stirring events which have en- 
compassed the Far East since the start of 
World War II.” The book is called Mac- 
Arthur: His Rendezvous With History, and 
it is illuminated by the view that not only 
the Far East but the world in general since 
1940 has been a stage for a titanic conflict 
between Douglas MacArthur and Satan in 
manifold disguises. One page 5 we are ad- 
vised that Frank Murphy, who in 1941 was 
High Commissioner of the Philippines and 
who later was one of the true ornaments of 
the United States Supreme Court, “betrayed 
his jealousy of MacArthur's stature in the 
islands by initiating a personal campaign 
of pressure on President Roosevelt to cause 
the general’s removal.” The consequences 
of this removal were enormous—American 
unpreparedness, Pearl Harbor, the loss of the 
Philippines, all the bloodletting from the 
Banda Sea to the Osumi Straits. Worse yet, 
life from 1941 on was just one betrayal of 
jealousy after another. Down they all go— 
all the large figures of the epoch: Roosevelt, 
Marshall, Bradley, Truman, Eisenhower, to 
name only the American traducers. And 
with them fall innumerable smaller figures, 
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lieutenants of the jealous ones, devil’s disci- 
ples, chore boys in such institutional con- 
spiracies as the United States Navy, “the 
anti-MacArthur coterie in the State Depart- 
ment,” and the Communist Party, which, we 
learn, was plotting a public hanging of Mac- 
Arthur on the Capitol steps as long ago as 
1932. In the end, the entire United States 
is made to seem an instrument for the hu- 
miliation of General MacArthur. 

There is tragedy here as well as high com- 
edy, for the truth of the matter is that there 
are elements of greatness in Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. He has served his country as a val- 
orous and resourceful captain and as a 
gifted proconsul. He has at times borne 
himself with splendor*and has shown him- 
self capable of commanding intense loyal- 
ties. There has always been about him 
something of the “heaven-born” general, to 
use Pitt’s phrase for Clive, whom MacArthur 
resembles in more ways than one. Yet the 
man insists on making himself ridiculous. 
Now, he has come up with a superplot in- 
volving Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean. 
In a statement prompted by the publica- 
tion of Harry Truman’s reminiscences of the 
Korean war, MacArthur has charged to the 
Burgess-Maclean account both the Chinese 
intervention of December 1950, and what 
Whitney calls the foul and shocking blow 
dealt by Mr. Truman in April 1951. Mac- 
Arthur says he only recently became aware 
of the crucial part played by Burgess and 
Maclean in these towering events. For 
years, he writes in a commentary published 
simultaneosuly in Life and the New York 
Times, he “searched in vain for some logi- 
cal explanation for my abrupt relief from 
command in the Fart East.” He could not, 
of course, be satisfied with such an expla- 
nation as that Truman was doing what he 
misguidedly believed to be right. Truman 
is not formidable enough to be the source 
of General MacArthur’s mighty arguish. 
True, MacArthur detects, in addition to the 
conspiracy involving Burgess and Maclean, 
a subconspiracy involving Mr. Truman, Gen- 
erals Marshall and Bradley, Averell Harri- 
man, and Dean Acheson, all of whom, he 
says, had reason to persecute him. (Mar- 
shall and Bradley were “personally hostile to 
me” out of professional envy. Harriman de- 
veloped “prejudice” in the course of an in- 
terview in Tokyo early in the Korean war. 
Acheson was against him, because he re- 
jected “certain socialistic concepts” favored 
by the State Department.) But knowledge 
of this conspiracy did not put an end to Mac- 
Arthur’s search, which has only now ended, 
for a deeper one. “It was not until the re- 
cent exposure of the British spies, Burgess 
and Maclean, that the true facts began to 
unfold,” he writes. 

What facts? MacArthur’s plot, which is 
shortly to be investigated by the Senate’s 
Internal Security Subcommittee, is not a 
very tidy one, at least in his telling of it in 
his statement of last week. To credit it at 
all, one must share with MacArthur the as- 
sumption that the Peiping government in 
1950 was being made privy to the discussions 
of American policy in the National Security 
Council and to the decisions emerging 
from these discussions. MacArthur has no 
difficulty in making this assumption, for he 
is persuaded that the Chinese would never 
have been foolish enough to engage him in 
combat if they had not “had definite advance 
information that my hands would be tied.” 
“Only,” MacArthur writes, “if he were cér- 
tain that we would continue to protect his 
bases and supply lines would a commander 
have dared to throw the full weight of the 
Chinese: Army into Korea.” This much be- 
ing taken for granted, it is necessary only 
to uncover the “links in the chain to our 
enemy in Korea through Peiping by way of 
Moscow.” 

Now to get Burgess and Maclean into the 
act: MacArthur make a broad leap from the 
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enemy’s knowledge of what was happening 
in Washington to his knowledge of what was 
going to happen in Korea. “General Walker 
complained constantly to me that the enemy 
was receiving prior information of his move- 
ments. We could find no leaks in Korea or 
Japan. Then suddenly one of my dispatches 
concerning the order of battle was published 
in a Washington paper within a few hours of 
its receipt.” MacArthur is now convinced 
that Burgess and Maclean, “with access to the 
secret files,’”’ were responsible for this leak, 
and he takes this to prove that they must 
also have been responsible for the earlier de- 
cision of Peiping, and the later decision by 
President Truman. 

In his own statement, MacArthur does not 
identify the published dispatch or the Wash- 
ington newspaper responsible for the breach 
of security. But Courtney Whitney’s book 
partially unlocks this mystery: “On De- 
cember 30, 1950, at possibly the most crucial 
phase of the war against Red China in 
Korea, one of MacArthur’s top-secret dis- 
patches to Washington giving intelligence on 
the order of battle was in part published 
verbatim in the Washington Post under the 
byline of a prominent columnist.” A check 
of the Washington Post of December 30, 1950, 
reveals that the columnist was Drew Pearson, 
whose work appears in hundreds of other 
newspapers; Pearson that day published part 
of what purported to be a report from Mac- 
Arthur’s intelligence section dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1950. MacArthur's “few hours” turned 
out to be approximately 576, and it was not 
exactly one of his “dispatches concerning the 
order of battle,” but this is quibbling— 
there was a leak to Drew, Pearson, and some- 
body was responsible. Who? Burgess and 
Maclean, clearly. “If they did not report to 
their Kremlin masters fully upon our secrets 
in the conduct of the war against the Com- 
munists in Korea, what then could have been 
their treasonable purpose?” But was Drew 
Pearson one of their Kremlin masters? The 
question is not dealt with. 

The Pearson incident is the central one. 
It proves, retroactively, that Burgess and 
Maclean told the Chinese they would have a 
romp if they entered the war. (It has also 
been alleged by MacArthur and others that 
the North Koreans started the war because 
they knew of our policy decision to abandon 
Korea. MacArthur does not speculate on 
why, having seen us throw one policy de- 
cision to the winds, they placed such con- 
fidence in another.) And it reveals, finally, 
the reason for MacArthur’s removal. Mac- 
Arthur says that when he could find “no 
leaks in Korea or Japan,” he promptly recom- 
mended that “a treason trial be initiated to 
break up [the] spy ring responsible for the 
purloining of my top-secret reports to Wash- 
ington.” And he goes on: “I believe that 
my demand that this situation be exposed, 
coming after the Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter 
White scandals, caused the deepest resent- 
ment * * * the case was never processed, 
and I was shortly relieved of my command.” 

Of such improbable stuff is MacArthur’s 
plot made. It is not receiving any very 
serious consideration here. 





Reds Seek To Force Integration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is much more than a coincidence that 
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the plan and program of the Communist 
Party and the plan and program of the 
National Association of the Advance- 
ment for Colored People regarding the 
question of segregation are so similar. 

It has already been pointed out on 
numerous occasions that the president, 
the chairman of the board, the honorary 
chairman, 11 of 28 vice presidents, the 
treasurer, 28 of 47 directors, the chair- 
man of the national legal committee, the 
executive secretary, the special counsel, 
the assistant special counsel, the south- 
east national secretary, the west coast 
secretary, the director of the Washing- 
tion bureau, and director of public rela- 
tions and 2 field secretaries, of the Na- 
tional Association for the Avancement of 
Colored People are listed in the files of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities as being connected with or- 
ganizations designated by the Attorney 
General as being subversive. 

The connection of this great number 
of officers and ‘directors of the radical 
NAACP with subversive organizations 
has heretofore been indisputably es- 
tablished. Now comes still further evi- 
dence of the influence of the Communist 
Party in stirring up racial strife and 
hatred through attacks upon the segre- 
gated system under which whites and 
blacks have maintained peaceful and 
harmonious relations throughout the 
entire history of this country. 

Now comes the Attorney General of 
the State of Ohio and gives us the in- 
formation that his office has intercepted 
secret directives from a Communist Par- 
ty agency, seeking to enlist the young 
people of Ohio to join in the Communist 
Party’s effort to promote racial! strife in 
the United States. 

I read with much interest an editorial 
in the March 28 issue of the Metropoli- 
tan Herald, Atlanta, Ga., calling atten- 
tion to this effort on the part of the 
Communist Party to enlist American 
youth in the Communist Party program, 
and commending the Attorney General 
of Ohio for publicizing his discovery. 

I inciude this editorial from the 
Metropolitan Herald herewith as a part 
of these remarks: 

Reps SEEKS To Force INTEGRATION 

Newspapers, magazines, and leaders in 
other sections of the Nation have derided 
statements by Southern leaders and some 
Southern newspapers that Communists and 
radicals were responsible for much of the 
fanatical effort to force integration of the 
races in the South and for its resultant strife. 

The warnings of our thoughtful leaders 
have been ignored. They have been held up 
to scorn and ridicule. They have been called 
racists, bigots, and un-American. 

However, last Saturday, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Ohio dropped a dam- 
aging time bomb into the laps of those who 
have been so outspoken in their condemna- 
tion of the South. ; 

The Ohio Attorney General announced 
that his office had intercepted secret direc- 
tives of the Communist Party’s Labor Youth 
League for a drive called Operation Consti- 
tutional Rights, which seeks to enlist Ohio 
youths in a nationwide campaign to force 
Federal intervention against Southern States 
in the segregation issue. 

The directive called on its youth leaders 
to mobilize every single member, together 
with their friends, neighbors, and fellow 
workers to flood President Eisenhower with 
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telegrams and letters demanding Federal ac- 
tion against the “Dixiecrat terror in the 
South * * * to uphold thé Constitution * * * 
and to bring law and order to the South.” 

The official publication of the Labor Youth 
League is the New Challenge. Records of 
the Ohio un-American Activities Commission 
show that copies of the paper were first 
passed out to Cleveland’s High School of this 
Communist organization to recruit high 
school pupils. 

The Ohio Attorney General is to be com- 
mended for having the courage and patriot- 
ism to make this information public. It 
took great courage on his part for Ohio is 
one of the States where the NAACP wields 
great influence at the polls and usually is 
the balance of power between the two major 
parties. 

In making public this information, the 
Ohio Attorney General has given the lie to 
those integration apologists who have vig- 
orously denied that the Communists have 
taken a leading part in the effort to destroy 
the peaceful relationship between the races 
in the South and to force a mixing of the 
races. a 

When Georgia’s Attorney General Eugene 
Cook presented documented evidence of 
Communist activitists in the integration 
fight, even some of Georgia’s daily newspa- 
pers scorned his charges. We await their 
reaction to the evidence uncovered by the 
Ohio Attorney General's office. 

Truth will out despite the -»well-financed 
propaganda machines of the NAACP and 
other antisouthern, antiwhite outfits. 





Can the New Look of Moscow Tolerate 
the Truth of 1,000 Years of Christianity 
in Ukraine? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er; the current propaganda line of Mos- 
cow and its collective leadership ascribes 
to the permanently silent Stalin the 
tragedies of mass murders, purges, and 
genocide. We know, of course, that the 
members of the present leadership, par- 
ticularly Mr. Khrushchev, have engaged 
in like deeds. However, to counteract in 
a positive manner the obvious objectives 
of this line requires that we press with 
certain practical tests of the sincerity 
and supposed reasonableness of these 
men. There is one such test in connec- 
tion with the largest non-Russian na- 
tion in the Soviet Union, namely, 
Ukraine. 

It was under the Stalin regime that the 
Ukrainian Orthodox and Uniate Greek 
Catholic Churches were destroyed, thou- 
sands of the clergy murdered and the 
faithful deported. If this is what the 
present leaders in Moscow are deploring, 
then we can test the sincerity of their 
condemnation by casting the spotlight of 
world opinion on these tragic facts and 
urging the resurrection of these religious 
bodies in Ukraine. 

The recent celebrations in this country 
of 1,000 years of. Christianity in Ukraine 
provide both the tenor and spirit for such 
action. Senate Resolution 189 and a 
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similar one now being prepared in ‘the 
House are expressive of such positive ac- 
tion and deserve favorable consideration 
on the-part of Congress. Action along 
these lines is also being taken by groups 
in this country in the United Nations. 
The basis and scope of such action are 
incorporated in a statement issued by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who is a professor 
at Georgetown University and chairman 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. This statemént introduces 
some illustrative material that causes 
one to ask, “Can the new look of Moscow 
tolerate the truth of 1,000 years of Chris- 
tianity in Ukraine?” 

In the hope that Members of Congress 
will carefully ponder this question, I re- 
quest that this statement and the ac- 
companying data be printed in the 
RECORD: 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
(By Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky) 


The impressive messages that were re- 
ceived on the occassion of the solemn ob- 
servance of 1,000 years of Christianity in 
Ukraine furnish eloquent testimony to the 
superlative thoughts of the eminent Cath- 
olic scholar and philosopher of history, 
Father Don Luigi Sturzo. In his classic 
work on “Nationalism and International- 
ism,” this world-renowned scholar conclu- 
sively observes that the three great ideas 
which have shaped the history of mankind 
are religion, national independence and 
liberty (p. 13). These three majestic ideas 
constitute a veritable trinity of thought 
predicating moral and political action that 
necessarily must encompass the manifesta- 
tion of all three in the harmonious exist- 
ence of societies, nations, and peoples. To 
contemplate and act upon one embraces 
correlative contemplation and action upon 
the others—in the natural spirit of Amor 
Dei et Patriae. 

In Ukraine, which today in its state: of 
captivity is the largest non-Russian nation 
not only in the primary empire constituted 
by the Soviet Union but also behind the 
European Iron Curtain, these fundamental 
ideas and natural drives have cast the very 
foundations of the sovereign existence of 
this nation. In their fixed interrelationship 
they have formed the essential source of 
strength and hope to the liberation move- 
ments of this freedom-loving people in dif- 
ferent periods of enslavement under some 
imperialist foreign yoke. The contemporary 
struggle of the Ukrainian nation against the 
colonial and imperialist domination of 
Russian communism—highlighted by the 
gallant military defense of. its independent 
state following World War I, the brave op- 
position of its intellectuals to the stran- 
gling centralization of colonial control by 
Moscow in the 1920's, the stern resistance 
of its hardy peasantry to the politico-eco- 
nomic collectivist measures of the foreign 
oppressor in the 1930’s, the herioc battles of 
the famous patriotic and: nationalistic forces 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army against 
both Nazi German and Russian Communist 
totalitarianism in the 1940's, and the under- 
ground operations in political warfare 
against alien Moscow by all sections of its 
populace in this decade—draws its chief in- 
spiration from the undying faith that Deo 
adjuvante, non timendum. 

In the light of all this, it is little wonder 
that the religious institutions and clergies 
of Ukraine were the first and prime objects 
of attack and liquidation by Russian Com- 
munist totalitarianism. This sordid story 
of our times is partly described in summary 
form in the following petition addressed to 
the Secretary General of the United Nations. 
The several messages following this, received 
from the highest authorities in the Cath- 
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olic church, were written in the intimate 
knowledge of this background on current 
Russian Communist policy of religious per- 
secution and genocide. 

The Ukrainian Catholic Church survives 
in the underground of Ukraine today. Its 
existence and free emergence are dependent 
on the reality of the three great ideas of 
history—religion, national independence 
and liberty. Priest and patriot are but one. 
In this country, hope and encouragement 
for the eventual liberation and freedom of 
church, nation and people in Ukraine are 
steadfastly sustained by the prayers and 
work of the Ukrainian Catholic Exarchate 
of the United States of America. Under the 
great spiritual leadership and zuidance of 
the Most Reverend Archbishop Constantine 
Bohachevsky and the Most Reverend Am- 
brose Senyshyn, O. S. B. M., the faithful 
pursue this work in the certitude of its 
value to the basic national interests of our 
own country, the United States of America, 
and in the certain knowledge that for all 
nations, including Ukraine, Beata gens 
cujus est Dominus Deus eorum. 

Your EXceELLeNcy: 

Whereas man, as an individual and as a 
member of society, is endowed by his Creator 
with certain, natural and inalienable rights 
that form the substance of natural moral 
law, and among which are the right to life 
and bodily integrity except in just punish- 
ment for crime; the right to serve and wor- 
ship God in private and public; the right to 
religious formation through education and 
association; the right to personal liberty un- 
der just law; the right to equal protection 
of just law regardless of sex, nationality, 
color or creed; the right to choose and freely 
to maintain a state of life, married or single, 
lay or religious; the right to education suit- 
able for the maintenance and development 
of his dignity as a human person; the right 
of association and peaceable assembly; and 
the right to assistance from society in dis- 
tress of person or family; and 

Whereas the United Nations are deter- 
mined “to reaffirm faith in fundamental hu- 
man rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person,” and “to achieve interna- 
tional cooperation * * * in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion” (Charter of the United Nations, arts. 
1, 3); and 

Whereas “the General Assembly shall ini- 
tiate studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of * * * assisting in the reali- 
zation of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without. distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion” (art. 13, b); 
and 

Whereas the Economic and Social Council 
“may make recommendations for the pur- 
pose of promoting respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all” (art. 62,3); and 

Whereas the Secretary General may bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security (art. 99); and 

Whereas in brazen disregard for articles V, 
xX, and XI of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, the Government of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics has for years vio- 
lated, and continues to violate, with impun- 
ity the aforesaid basic human rights and 
freedom, by cruel and inhuman treatment of 
its victims, by denying them the necessary 
guaranties for their defense, by torture and 
mock trials on fabricated charges; and 

Whereas in Ukraine alone, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has throughout the years of its mis- 
rule by brutal force, liquidated five Ukrainian 
Catholic dioceses; has unjustly imprisoned, 
condemned, or murdered 10 Ukrainian Cath- 
olic bishops; has imprisoned, executed, or 
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dispersed 2,950 of the diocesan, and 520 of 
the regular clergy; has in barbaric fashion 
dispersed and mistreated 1,090 women reli- 
gious; has persecuted, and continues to per- 
secute, nearly 5 million faithful of that 
church because of their religious and politi- 
cal convictions; has liquidated, or by force 
turned over to the state puppet church, 3,040 
Ukrainian Catholic parishes; has suppressed, 
confiscated, or occupied for its own vile pur- 
poses, all Ukrainian Catholic properties, 
schools, associations, and publications (First 
Victims of Communism, White Book on Re- 
ligious Persecution in Ukraine, Rome 1953, 
p. 64); and 

Whereas in other Communist-dominated 
countries, in Europe and in Asia, the crim- 
inal violation of fundamental human rights 
and the persecution of religion continue un- 
abated, to wit, within the last year: 

In China, bishops with hundreds of native 
sisters, religious and priests, as well as thou- 
sands of laymen, have been unjustly arrested 
and mistreated without any regard for jus- 
tice and dignity of the human person; 

Hundreds of thousands of Catholics are 
being held against their .will by the North 
Vietnamese to endure persecution and other 
evils of Communist tyranny; 

In North Korea, not a single priest remains 
to minister to the spiritual needs of the 
country’s 40,000 Catholics; 

In the Baltic countries, the church is be- 
lieved to have been almost wholly destroyed. 
The same is true for Albania, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria; , 

In Czechoslovakia, nuns are made to work 
in factories and mines; night raids are staged 
on parish rectories and homes of leading 
Catholic laymen; 

: In Hungary, Cardinal Mindszenty still does 

not enjoy full freedom, priests are held as 
hostages to compel farmers to labor for their 
Communist masters; 

In East Germany, boys and girls are penal- 
ized for refusing to take part in pagan youth 
initiation rites (National Catholic Welfare 
Conference News Service, December 19, 
1955), 

Now, therefore, in the clear light of the 
enumerated commitments and provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations and the 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Providence 
Association of Ukrainian Catholics, having 
the moral support of the Slav Byzantine Ex- 
archate in the United States of America plus 
the sympathy of Catholics the world over and 
of all civilized peoples everywhere, asks Your 
Excellency, the Secretary General who is 
rallying the nations of.the earth to the prin- 
ciples of peace and freedom, to use the 
mighty authority of your office and to 
earnestly urge upon the United Nations the 
immediate necessity: 

Of terminating at once the continuing, 
premeditated, criminal outrages against the 
dignity of the human person and the vicious 
violations of basic human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms that dre being perpetrated 
daily, in flagrant defiance of all law, human 
and divine, and before your very eyes, by the 
infamous, international enemy of world 
peace, the Government of the Soviet Union; 

Of abolishing the infernal Soviet concen- 
tration camps and setting free the millions 
of innocent slave laborers, who are being tor- 
tured to death at the hands of a fiendish, 
inhuman regime; 

Of liberating and restoring to rightful sov- 
ereignty the captive peoples of the Soviet 
colonial empire, that they may live their own 
cemocratic lives, free from the dictatorial 
whims and coercive action of a hated, for- 
eign, tyrannical rule; 

Of adopting and carrying out conscien- 
tiously prompt, certain, and effective sanc- 
tions against the said perpetrators of these 
heinous crimes, namely, the Government of 
the Soviet Union, the mastermind of a world 
conspiracy against enduring peace, democ- 
racy, and humanity itself, for the world can- 
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not long live in peace, half slave and half 
free. 

THE CHANCERY, DIOCESE OF BUFFALO, 

Buffalo, N. Y., August 19, 1955. 
The Most Reverend AMBROSE SENYSHYN, 
Oo. 8S. B. M., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Dear BisHoPp SENYSHYN: May I join with 
you in rejoicing in the completion of a thou- 
sand years of Catholicity among the great 
Ukrainian people. A thousand years is a 
long time and the thought of this long period 
must arouse every Ukrainian heart to pride 
in the long years of faithfulness and loyalty 
to the Catholic Church. Not all of the years 
have been happy ones, but it was in her hours 
of suffering and sorrow that the Ukraine was 
closest to the Catholic Church, and her chil- 
dren closest to our Divine Saviour. The pres- 
ent hour is one of suffering and glory which 
will rank some day with the Ukraine’s great- 
est hours of the past. May we who enjoy the 
liberty of this blessed land of America pray 
that our Catholic brethren in the old coun- 
try will remain steadfast and loyal to our 
blessed Saviour and His blessed mother. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 

JOsEPH A’ BURKE, 

Bishop of Buffalo. 
ARCHBISHOP’s HOUSE, 

Philadelphia, Pa., August 29, 1945. 

The Most Reverend AmsBROSE SENYSHYN, 
O. S. B. M., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Your ExXcreLtency: Please permit me to 
join in spirit with Archbishop Bohachevsky 
and Your Excellency, with the priests, the 
religicus, and the faithful of the Ukrainian 


Catholic exarchate of the United States in, 


the prayers of thanksgiving that will mark 
your commemoration of 10 centuries of Cath- 
olic life in the Ukraine. 

In the providence of God, the conversion of 
St. Olga and the conversion of her sub- 
jects through her apostolic zeal, exercised a 
profound influence on eastern Europe. 

In these days when we recall the glories of 
those thousand years, we are painfully aware 
that the way of Christ is the way of the 
Cross. We thank God for the encouragement 
He gives us in the hour of triumph, but we 
pray for the grace to follow Him ever in His 
painful ascent of Calvary and in his cruci- 
fixion. 

So, with my congratulations to Your Ex- 
cellencies and your good people, I extend at 
the same time my assurance of prayers that 
God will sustain the persecuted in their 
bitter trials and will deign to shorten the 
time of their visitation. May Christ reign 
in the hearts of the sufferers and may He 
hasten the hour of their deliverance. 

With sentiments of respect and esteem, I 
am, Your Excellency, 

Sincerely yours in Dnc., 
JOHN F. O’Hara, C. S. C. 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. 





BisHop’s RESIDENCE, 
Scranton, Pa., August 17, 1955. 
His Excellency the Most Reverend AMBROSE 
SENYsSHYN, O. S. B. M., 
Stamford, Conn, 

Your Excettency: I am honored in re- 
joicing with the Catholics of Ukrainian na- 
tionality on the occasion of the 16th cen- 
tenary of the acceptance by St. Olga of the 
cross of Jesus Christ. The fervor of her 
faith has radiated throughout the inter- 
vening centuries into the innermost being 
of her people whose admirable achievements 
in behalf of the Kingdom of God place the 
whole of Christendom in their debt. 

I shall be with you in spirit on the day 
on which you honor this great saint whose 
influence and intercession have so inspired 
her people throughout their history. I shall 
pray that she may give them solace and forti- 
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tude wherever they may be, so that their 
courageous sufferings may be offered to the 
Christ whose sorrowful way they traverse 
and become the seed of spiritual triumph 
both in this world and the next. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
JEROME D. HANNAN, 
Bishop of Scranton. 
THE ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. Louis, 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHBISHOP, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 22, 1955. 
His Excellency the Most Reverend AMBROSE 
SenysHyYn, O. S. B. M., Auxiliary Bishop, 
Vicar General, Ukrainian Catholic Er- 
archate, U. S. A., Stamford, Conn. 

Your EXCELLENcy: I am most happy to 
send greetings to the hierarchy, the clergy, 
and the faithful of the Ukrainian Catholic 
exarchate of the United States on the mem- 
orable occasion of the 1,000th anniversary 
of the conversion of St. Olga to the cross 
of our Lord. 

The clergy and the faithful of the arch- 
diocese of St. Louis rejoice with their fellow 
Americans of Ukrainian nationality or de- 
scent in the celebration of their rich heritage. 

With sentiments of esteem and best wishes, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Most Rev. JoserHu E. RItTrer, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 





A. J. Hodges Gardens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr 
Speaker, the opening of the A. J. Hodges 
Gardens in western Louisiana recently 
was an outstanding occasion for all of 
those who love beauty in the outdoors 
and in its natural state. The A. J. 
Hodges Gardens, located near Many, La., 
on Highway 171, 90 miles south of my 
home city of Shreveport, affords an op- 
portunity to the people now for the first 
time of enjoying the pristine beauty of 
the pine-clad, clay hills of northern and 
western Louisiana. A huge lake, several 
islands, rose and azaiea gardens, wild- 
life pastures and other attractions are 
most interesting to those who perchance 
pass in this general area on business or 
on pleasure. 

Mr. A. J. Hodges, the owner of the 
Hodges Gardens, is a Shreveport, La., 
man. For years he has been accumulat- 
ing forest areas in western Louisiana 
and several years ago he conceived the 
idea of developing a lovely park area 
nestled in an especially selected part 
of what has commonly been referred to 
as the cut-over pine area of Louisiana. 

The gardens are not yet in a full state 
of completion but they, even at this hour, 
offer much to the visitor. One more full 
year’s work will be required on the 
gardens. In the area of the garden 
park is a 225-acre lake and the forest 
areas have been stocked with deer, 
which were once native to that section, 
and with elk and wild turkey. The entire 
park area is composed of 4,300 acres and 
contains beautiful gardens exhibiting 
native and nonnative types of flowers. 
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Of great interest also is the area of the 
park devoted to the important pine tree 
experiments and an air-conditioned lab- 
oratory, kept at 70 degrees temperature 
the year round. All types of tests on 
pine trees are conducted in this air-con- 
ditioned laboratory. An arboretum con- 
taining 38 different species of pine trees, 
some from faraway Japan and Australia, 
is located near the center of the gardens 
and provides natural allurement to 
those interested in beautiful trees. 

I am not a fortune teller nor am I a 
soothsayer. Louisiana is a lovely State 
but I will predict in the years to come 
one of the outstanding places for sheer 
beauty and loveliness—when nature 
does its best to outstrip even itself—the 
A. J. Hodges Gardens, with experimental 
areas, with game and wildlife refuge, 
will be known from far and wide as a 
natural utopia with its cloistered en- 
chantment and its verdant beauty- 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWs OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tire 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tire 44, SECTION 182b. SaME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint_ Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasi§ or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the.day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. ‘ 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcOrp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNcrEessIonaL REcorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcressIonaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 

proceedings, 
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Public Warning by Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
‘fare Against Hoxsey Cancer Treat- 
ment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
authorizes the dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding drugs in situations involv- 
ing imminent danger to health or gross 
deception of the consumer. 

Congress intended that this authority 
should be exercised intelligently and 
courageously in the administration of 
this important law. The American pub- 
lic has had good reason to appreciate 
the manner in which the law has been 
administered, but I know of no clearer 
instance of intelligent and courageous 
action in the interest of the public than 
the release issued by the Administration 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, April 4, 
1956. Commissioner George P. Larrick 
and those associated with him demon- 
strated forcibly the great value of the 
service they are rendering constantly to 
the public. 

This statement should be read and the 
advice and warning given should be fol- 
lowed. Therefore, I am including the 
full text of the statement in this copy of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoOrD, as follows: 

PuBLic WARNING AGAINST HoxSEY CANCER 

‘TREATMENT 

Sufferers from cancer, their families, phys!- 
cians, and all concerned with the care of 
cancer patients are hereby advised and 
warned that the so-called Hoxsey treatment 
for internal cancer has been found by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, on the basis of evidence presented 
by the Food and Drug Administration, to be 
a worthless treatment.* 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
authorizes dissemination of information re- 
garding drugs in situations involving im- 
minent danger to health or gross deception 
of the consumer. 

The Hoxsey treatment for internal cancer 
involves such drugs. Its sale represents a 
gross deception to the consumer. It is im- 
minently dangerous to rely upon it in neglect 
of competent and rational treatment. 

The Hoxsey treatment costs the patient 
$400 plus $60 in additional fees; expenditures 





1The court decisions ean be found in 
vol. 198, Federal Reporter, second series, p. 
273, and vol. 207, Federal Reporter, second 
series, p. 567. 

221 U. 8S. C. 375 (b). This authority has 
been delegated to the Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 20 Federal Register 1998. 
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which will yield nothing of any value in the 
care of cancer. It begins with a superficial 
and inadequate examination of the patient 
at the Hoxsey Cancer Clinic, Dallas, Tex., or 
Portage, Pa. The patient at Dallas is then 
supplied with one of the following “cancer 
medicines”: Black pills, red pills, a brown- 
ish-black liquid, or a light red liquid. The 
black pills and the brownish-black Iiquid 
contain: Potassium iodide, licorice, red 
clover blossoms, burdock root, Stillingia root, 
berberis root, poke root, cascara sagrada, 
prickly ash bark, and buckthorn powder. 
The red pills contain potassium iodide, red 
clover, Stillingia root, poke root, buckthorn, 
and pepsin. At Portage the patient is given 
the same “cancer medication”, although the 
colors of the pills are different. The light 
red liquid medicine is potassium iodide in 
elixir of lactated pepsin. There is evidence 
that potassum iodide accelerates the growth 
of some cancers. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
conducted a thorough and long-continuing 
investigation of Hoxsey’s treatment. His 
claimed cures have been extensively studied 
and the Food and Drug Administration has 
not found a single verified cure of internal 
cancer effected by the Hoxsey treatment. In 
addition, the National Cancer Institute of 
the United States Public Health Service has 
reviewed case histories submitted by Hoxsey 
and advised him that the cases provided no 
scientific evidence that the Hoxsey treat- 
ment has any value in the treatment of 
internal cancer. 

On October 26, 1953, Harry M. Hoxsey, the 
clinic, and all persons in active concert with 
him were enjoined by the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Dallas, Tex., from shipping 
their worthless cancer medicines in inter- 
state commerce with labeling representing, 
suggesting, or implying that the products 
are effective in the treatment of any type 
of internal cancer. While the Government 
intends to prosecute violations of the in- 
junction, this warning is.necessary for the 
immediate protection of cancer victims who 
may be planning to take the Hoxsey treat- 
ment. 

Those afflicted with cancer are warned not 
to be misled by the false promise that the 
Hoxsey cancer treatment will cure or alleviate 
their condition. Cancer can be cured only 
through surgery or radiation. Death from 
cancer is inevitable when cancer patients 
fail to obtain proper medical treatment be- 
cause of the lure of a painless cure “without 
the use of surgery, X-ray, or radium” as 
claimed by Hoxsey. 

GEorcE P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


I am also including a further state- 
ment issued by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which covers many facts 
of the greatest importance to all those 
unfortunate people who are suffering 
from cancer and who quite naturally look 
for any possible cure. 

This supplementary statement fol- 
lows: 
Pacts REGARDING THE HoxSEY CANCER 
‘TREATMENT 

The Hoxsey Cancer Clinic is disseminating, 
through articles in nationally distributed 
periodicals, radio addresses, speeches, and 
books, the claim that Hoxsey’s medicines 
taken by mouth cure internal cancer with- 
out the need of surgery, X-ray, or radium. 


This claim has tremendous appeal to cancer 
patients, many thousands of whom are under 
treatment of competent physicians. The 
lure of a “painless” cure for cancer which 
may be taken by the individual in his home 
is almost irresistible. The claim is false. 

The only known effective method of cur- 
ing internal cancer are through surgery, 
X-ray, radium, and certain other radioactive 
materials. The prompt treatment of cancer 
by one of these methods is a principal factor 
in their effectiveness. Delaying competent 
treatment of cancer frequently is fatal to 
the patient. Great effort and large sums of 
money are being spent by the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, American Cancer Society, Damon Run- 
yon Fund, the American Medical Association, 
and scores of other scientific -societies and 
institutions to emphasize the importance of 
early diagnosis and treatment. This effort 
is wasted for those patients who are diverted 
from competent treatment to a reliance upon 
false remedies. 


WHAT THE HOXSEY TREATMENT IS 


The Hoxsey treatment is started with a 
superficial and inadequate examination of 
the patient, which includes a few perfunc- 
tory diagnostic X-rays, blood and urine tests. 
Prior to November 1954 the treatment con- 
sisted essentially of the administration of 
a black or brownish liquid to be taken by 
the teaspoonful four times a day. If this 
was not tolerated, a pink liquid medicine was 
substituted. The black medicine consisted 
of sugar, water extracts of red clover blos- 
soms, buckthorn, cascara, priciy ash bark, 
poke root, berberis root, Stillingia root, bur- 
dock, licorice, and potassium iodide. The 
pink medicine was merely elixir of lactated 
pepsin with a quantity of potassium iodide. 

In November 1954 the use of a tablet was 
substituted for the black and pink liquids. 
In announcing the tablet as “the greatest 
development” in medicine in recent years, 
Hoxsey stated it was composed of the same 
ingredients as his black liquid medicine. 

All the ingredients, both in the pink and 
black medicines, and their tableted counter- 
parts, are well known to medical science. 
They are of no value whatever in the treat- 
ment of cancer of any type. There is evi- 
dence adduced by research that potassium 
iodide should not be used in the presence of 
some types of cancer, since it may accelerate 
their growth. 

The Hoxsey Cancer Clinic operating at 
Dallas, Tex., is staffed with six osteopathic 
physicians, Drs. Benjamin A. Harry, Douglas 
Cc. Logan, Alfred H. Staffa, Donald Watt, 
Charles P. Barbaree, and William E. Stokes, 
and one medical doctor, Dr: Walter F. Pickett. 
At Portage, Pa., where a second clinic was 
opened in March 1955, the clinic is staffed 
with two osteopathic physicians, Dr. Newton 
Cc. Allen and Dr. Harold Galbraith. 

Hoxsey claims to have inherited “the 
secret” of the cancer cure from his father, 
John C. Hoxsey, who in turn got it from 
Henry Hoxsey’s grandfather, who learned of 
it, allegedly, when his horse grazed on cer- 
tain herbs in a field and was thereby cured 
of cancer of the leg. Potassium iodide, the 
principle ingredient of the Hoxsey medicine, 
is not, of course, an herb. 


HARRY M. HOXSEY’S BACKGROUND AND PREViOUS 
CONVICTIONS 

Harry M. Hoxsey has been selling his can- 

cer medicine for at least 30 years. He has 

been convicted of practicing medicine with- 
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out a license on several occasions. He was 
associated with Norman Baker in a cancer 
institution in Muscatine, Iowa, but broke 
up with him in a dispute over the profits 
from the insitution. In the lawsuit that 
followed, Hoxsey lost because he had no 
license to treat patients and thus no right 
to collect money for treating them. Baker 
was convicted January 23, 1940, of mail fraud, 
fined $4,000 and sentenced to 4 years in 
Federal prison. 

Hoxsey’s convictions are as follows: 

State of Illinois: (a) December 5, 1930, 
Fulton County, Ill., pleaded guilty and fined 
$100 and costs. Complaint No. 6818. Un- 
lawfully treated human ailments. (b) No- 
vember 29, 1927, Montgomery County, Il. 
Complaint No. 6407. Unlawfully treated 
human ailments. Fined $100 and costs on a 
guilty plea. (c) March 17, 1930, Marion 
County, Ill. Information charging Hoxsey 
for holding himself up to the public as be- 
ing engaged in making diagnoses and treat- 
ing human ailments although he held no 
valid license to do so, to which charges he 
pleaded guilty on March 17, 1980, and was 
sentenced to pay $100 fine and costs. 

Moreover, the State of Iowa obtained a 
perpetual injunction on October 15, 1930, is- 
sued by Judge C. L. Ely, which, enjoined 
Hoxsey from practicing medicine without 
a@ license. 

Hoxsey set up his cancer clinic in Dallas, 
Tex., in 1936 and the growth of this clinic 
has been steady since that time. 


HOXSEY ENJOINED BY FEDERAL COURT ORDER 


~ Action under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act did not appear to be possible 
until court interpretation of the term “ac- 
companying” in the definition of labeling 
under the act. Such interpretation was 
made by the Supreme Court in the case 
United States v. Lelord Kordel (335 U. 8. 345 
(1948) ). 

Action under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act was taken in November 1950 
when the Government sought an injunc- 
tion to restrain Hoxsey, his clinic, and his 
staff from shipping his internal cancer medi- 
cines with labeling representations that they 
were effective in the treatment of cancer. In 
December 1950 the district court refused 
to issue the decree of injunction. , 


An appeal was taken by the Government to 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit at New Orleans, La., on the 
grounds that the judge’s decision was con- 
trary to the overwhelming weight of the cred- 
ible evidence and thus clearly erroneous. 
After a review of the evidence, the court of 
appeals in July 1952 reversed the district 
court and ordered the injunction. The 
court of appeals held unanimously that the 
medicines are worthless for the treatment of 
internal cancer. The Supreme Court re- 
fused to hear an appeal. After further liti- 
gation, the district court on October 26, 1953, 
on mandate from the court of appeals signed 
the decree enjoining Hoxsey or his agents 
from shipping the liquid medicines or simi- 
lar drugs in interstate commerce with any 
labeling suggesting or representing that they 
were effective in the treatment of cancer. 
This deeree was again appealed by Hoxsey to 
the court of appeals and in May 1954 the 
court of appeals dismissed the appeal. 

; Since the effective date of the injunctive 
decree, Hoxsey has announced publicly that 
he is ignoring it and has greatly increased 
the promotion of his treatment by wide- 
spread publicity. 
PROSECUTION WILL REQUIRE SEVERAL YEARS TO 
COMPLETE 


The Food and Drug Administration is cur- 
rently developing a contempt of court pro- 
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ceeding for violations of the injunctive de- 
cree which Hoxsey and his staff have already 
committed. This proceeding will of neces- 
sity be slow of adjudication. If conviction 
is secured, long legal delays and appeals are 
anticipated. In view of Hoxsey’s determi- 
nation to continue to market his treatment 
to cancer victims, action by the Food and 
Drug Administration may not result in a 
cessation of his activities for some time to 
come. 

Among persons who have sponsored the 
Hoxsey treatment are Gerald B. Winrod, Al- 
len Barnard, and State Senator John J. 
Haluska, of Pennsylvania. 

Gerald B. Winrod is the publisher of the 
Defender magazine, Wichita, Kans. In addi- 
tion to publishing monthly testimonial re- 
ports on Hoxsey’s success in curing cancer, 
he also broadcasts over radio stations prais- 
ing the Hoxsey treatment. 

Allen Barnard is a writer for Man’s maga- 
zine which has national distribution. He 
has written several articles which appeared 
in that publication lauding the Hoxsey treat- 
ment. 

John J. Haluska is a State Senator of upper 
Pennsylvania who has been promoting the 
Hoxsey treatment. He is the former admin- 
istrator of the Miners’ Hospital at Spangler, 
Pa. Senator Haluska was discharged as ad- 
ministrator of the hospital after its entire 
medical staff demanded that he be ousted 
and that all plans for establishment of a 
Hoxsey clinic in the hospital be dropped. 
Senator Haluska then actively campaigned 
for the establishment of a Hoxsey clinic else- 
where in Cambria County, Pa. Such a clinic 
was opened on March 7, 1955, at Portage, Pa., 
with Senator Haluska as its administrator. 


SEIZURE OF THE PILLS AT PORTAGE CLINIC 


In March 1955 about 500,000 cancer pills 
and about 1,100 copies of the Defender Maga- 
zine and other booklets constituting the 
labeling were seized at the Hoxsey Cancer 
Clinic in Portage, Pa. The clinic and its 
medical director, Dr. Newton C. Allen, have 
filed an answer denying the allegations of 
misbranding and the action is now pending 
in the United States District Court at Pitts- 
burgh, where the Government has pending 
a motion for summary Judgment ordering 
destruction of the pills. 


DEATHS CAUSED BY RELIANCE ON HOXSEY 
TREATMENT 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
received reports of deaths which occurred 
after surgery was forsaken in favor of the 
Hoxsey treatment while the cancer was still 
operable and where surgery promised excel- 
lent prospects of cure. 

MANY PEOPLE IN IGNORANCE OF THE FACTS 

Many people are in ignorance of the facts 
about the Hoxsey cancer treatment. This is 
abundantly evident from a steady flow of 
letters of inquiry to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately, many do not 
know where to inquire and many others in- 
quire after they have gone to Hoxsey. 

Reliance upon the Hoxsey treatment for 
internal cancer is imminently dangerous to 
those who suffer from cancer, and Hoxsey’s 
continued representation that the treatment 
is of value for cancer constitutes a gross de- 
ception of cancer victims and their families. 

COST OF TREATMENT 

The standard charge is $400 for the Hoxsey 
treatment, plus about $60 in X-ray and ex- 
amination fees. Since the patient gets a 
medicine that is worthless for the cure of . 
cancer, the $460 expense is a total loss. 

Date: April 4, 1956, ; 


April 17 


No Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Tuesday, 
April 17, 1956: 

No RETREAT 


President Eisenhower has accepted the 
challenge of those cynically minded leaders 
in Congress who had handed him what can 
only be described as a-travesty on farm leg- 
islation, relying with serene confidence on 
the impudent assumption that no President 
in an election year would dare to withhold 
his signature from any bill that bore the 
label farm relief, even though the label was 
counterfeit and the contents of the package 
a spurious and dangerous imitation of what 
they purported to be. 

Yesterday Mr. Eisenhower brought the 
mounting speculation of the politicians and 
the public to an end by vetoing H. R. 12, 
designated as the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
But this veto was neither a hasty action, an 
arbitrary one nor a negative one. Few per- 
sons, we think, will question the fact that, 
as the President declared in a compact, but 
devastatingly clear, message to Congress, 
justifying his action, that he was acting 
“only after thorough consideration” and 
“after searching my mind and conscience.” 
Nowhere does Mr. Eisenhower’s message re- 
flect any tendency to minimize the economic 
difficulties of the farm population or to ques- 
tion the need of an accelerated and generous 
program of constructive aid. On the con- 
trary, the President notes: “It is with intense 
disappointment and regret that I take this 
action. Our farm families are suffering re- 
duced incomes. They had a right to expect 
workable and beneficial legislation to help 
solve their problems.” And he leaves no 
doubt where responsibility lies for failure up 
to now to provide such legislation. 

The héart of the farm problem, the Presi- 
dent points out (as he has done time and 
again over the last 3 years), is price-depress- 
ing surpluses. Any forward-looking sound 
program to meet the needs of the farm peo- 
ple “must remove the burden of these ac- 
cumulations.” But, he notes, H. R. 12 would 
not correct this situation. On the contrary, 
“it would encourage more surpluses. It 
would do harm to every agricultural region 
of the country and also to the interests of 
consumers. Thus it fails to meet the test 
of being good for farmers and fair to all our 
people.” 

The President’s objections to H. R. 12 are 
best summarized in his observation that “to 
sign it would be to retreat, rather than ad- 
vance toward @ brighter future for the farm 
families.” 

But what is likely to impress most people 
reading the President’s message is the fact 
that it isn’t merely an exercise in dialec- 
tics, nor is it simply an effort to put the 
onus on Congress for not providing the aid 
to which the farmer is entitled. That, after 
all, would be of little comfort to the farmer. 

The President is convinced that despite 
the long and unnecessary delay in framing 
this measure, and despite the faet that it is 
completely unacceptable as it stands, there 
is still much that can be done if Congress 
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is prepared to cooperate with the adminis- 
tration. He proposes that, acting under au- 
thority that it possesses under the legisla- 
tion of 1954, the administration undertake 
a three-part program for temporarily alle- 
viating the farmers’ plight by voluntary in- 
creases in the support levels for crops and 
dairy products. He calls upon Congress, for 
its part, to “pass a straight soil bank bill as 
quickly as possible.” He concludes: 

“It is vital that we get the soil bank au- 
thorized in this session of Congress. There 
is géneral agreement on it. I am ready to 
sign a sound soil bank act as soon as Con- 
gress sends it to me. That can be accom- 
plished in a very few days if the leadership 
in Congress will undertake the task. The 
combined program of administrative action 
and legislative enactment will begin now to 
improve the income and welfare of all our 
farm families. Here is a challenge for both 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government.” 





Addresses by Vice Adm. James L. Hollo- 
way, Jr., United States Navy, Chief of 
Naval Personnel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with two addresses by Vice Adm. James 
L. Holloway, Jr., United States Navy, 
Chief of Naval Personnel. One is a 
statement before the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on H. R. 6583, a bill to amend the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, and 
the other an address made by Admiral 
Holloway before the Pilot International 
Club of South Carolina in Charleston, 
S. C., on Saturday, April 14, 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, Admiral Holloway is one 
of the most distinguished naval officers 
of our time. He has been commended 
and decorated with almost every honor 
within the gift of the Department of the 
Navy. As a fighting admiral he has no 
superior. As an administrator of the 
tedious responsibilities of the Office of 
Chief of Naval Personnel, he has held 
this latter position longer than any other 
man in the history of the Navy. His 
well rounded and varied experiences in 
defense of his beloved country have emi- 
nently qualified him te speak for en- 
listed men and officers alike in our Navy 
of worldwide commitments. Admiral 
Holloway has a personal interest in all 
of the men and women ashore and 
afloat. His fatherly approach to all the 
problems of these men and women make 
him without a superior in the position 
he now occupies. I have a personal in- 
terest in Admiral Holloway. He mar- 
ried a Charleston girl from one of South 
Carolina’s most distinguished families. 
She is a daughter of the late and distin- 
guished Gen. John Hagood. Because 
of this and many other things, I have 
followed his career with a keen interest 
and I call it to the attention of the 
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Congress with great pride and satisfac- 
tion. 
The addresses follow: 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADMIRAL J. L. HoLLoway, 
JR., UNITED STaTes Navy, CHIEF or NAvAL 
PERSONNEL, BEFORE THE HouUSE ARMED 
SERVICES COMMITTEE ON H. R. 6583, a BILL 
To AMEND THE UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY 
JUSTICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed 
Services Committee, it is always a pleasure to 
appear before this distinguished group which 
has been responsible for so much wise and 
constructive legislation in the past. I par- 
ticularly appreciate the opportunity to be 
heard on the important legislative proposal 
which you are considering today because, as 
Chief of Naval Personnel, I am directly re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of the Navy for 
the technical administration of discipline 
throughout the naval service. 

For centuries, nations have recognized that 
a practical and efficient code of conduct is 
the backbone of any effective military force. 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams were, in 
1776, appointed a committee of the Con- 
tinental Congress to hear Colonel Tudor, 
General Washington’s Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, as to the insufficiency of the then cur- 
rent Articles of War existing in the Conti- 
nental Army, and to request a revision of 
them. The following is an identical ex- 
cerpt from the Journals of the Continental 
Congress, volume V, 1776, and from the 
Works of John Adams, Second President of 
the United States. 

“There was existant one system of articles 
of war which had carried two empires to the 
head of mankind, the Roman and the Brit- 
ish; for thé British articles of war were only 
a literal translation of the Roman * * *. 
The British articles of war were, accordingly, 
reported, and defended in Congress by me 
assisted by some others, and finally carried. 
They laid the foundation of a discipline 
which, in time, brought our troops to a ca- 
pacity of contending with British veterans, 
fand a rivalry with the best troops of 
Prema .* *"*.” 

The Articles for the Government of the 
Navy, as they existed prior to 1951, stem 
primarily from the Articles of War referred 
to above, and set forth concepts of en- 
gendered discipline, tenacity, and devotion to 
duty carried to the ultimate development. 
Many of their provisions came down to us 
virtually unchanged from 1776. 

I mention the historic articles and their 
origin, as that code contained certain vir- 
tues in vouchsafing commanding officers 
authority for nonjudicial punishment, which 
we believe was effective over the years. The 
amendments hereinafter dealt with will in- 
corporate similar authority in the present 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Discipline has been called the soul of the 
fleet (Douglas Southal Freeman, 1950). 
Discipline is far more than punishment. In 
the words of Webster, it is training which 
corrects, molds, strengthens or perfects. 

Military discipline encompasses both in- 
stinctive obedience to commands on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the exercise of initi- 
ative, judgment and tenacity in the execu- 
tion of orders. The key to discipline, to 
valor in battle, and to effectiveness and te- 
nacity in campaign, lies in a code which in- 
spires the full development of these qualities 
in joinder. 

In speaking with you today on H. R. 6583, 
I consider that we are dealing with more 
than a proposed change in legal procedures. 
We are considering matters that vitally af- 
fect the youth of our Nation. There are 
over 800,000 young men in the Armed Forces 
under 21 years of age, with a large turnover 
every year. This means that a major part 
of the youths of our country will perform 
some military service. How they fare dur- 
ing their military service will determine, in 
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large measure, how they fare thereafter and 
what kind of citizens they become. 

A naval commanding officer is much more 
than a ship handler and seaman afloat or a 
dignified figurehead ashore. He must em- 
body all the symbols of authority and moral 
guidance represented in civilian life by the 
father, the school principal, and the pastor. 
His stature and authority are important fac- 
tors in the growth and development of the 
many lads in his command who are no longer 
boys but not yet fully matured. A command- 
ing officer’s strength lies for the most part 
in his character, the prestige of his office, 
and in his training and expertence in han- 
dling men. An important element of a 
commanding Officer’s strength is his author- 
ity which we earnestly believe must be in- 
creased. , 

The bill you are considering helps to ac- 
complish that purpose by expanding the 
present powers of the commanding officer in 
regard to nonjudicial punishment. As you 
know, nonjudicial punishment is that rela- 
tively minor punitive measure which the 
commanding officer can inflict directly at 
captain’s mast. The important point here 
is that nonjudicial punishment, as the term 
implies, is not a result of judicial procedure, 
such as a court-martial, does not result in 
any form of discharge from the service, and 
is not recorded as a previous conviction in 
@ man’s record. Thus, a man sentenced at 
mast to confinement or extra duty does not 
suffer the stigma of having been convicted 
at a court-martial which makes him, legally, 
@ man with a Federal criminal record. This 
is the heart of the matter—the proposed 
amendment will serve the interests of the 
youths of our country just as significantly 
as it will serve the broadest interests of the 
Armed Forces. We in’the Navy have few 
criminals; we have, of course, our share of 
irresponsible juvenile offenders. We need 
the proposed amendment to handle our way- 
ward lads in their teens with firmness and 
dispatch, yet with humanitarian understand- 
ing, and to help as many of them as pos- 
sible to avoid the permanent stigma of a 
court-martial conviction. It is well recog- 
nized that corrective punitive action, par- 
ticularly in regard to the training of youth, 
is of paramount importance in establishing 
clean habits and sound morals. Many edu- 
cational authorities today recognize that 
some of our problems in juvenile delinquency 
stem from a modern, so-called progressive 
departure from the time-honored principle 
of “spare the rod and spoil the child.” 


Under the present code, a commanding offi- 
cer may punish an enlisted man in one of 
several ways without resorting to a court- 
martial. He may restrict the man or give 
him extra duties for 2 weeks or he may re- 
duce him in grade. These are the only pun- 
ishments which the commanding officer may 
impose unless the man is attached to or 
embarked in a ship, in which case the man 
may be confined for 1 week. Our experience 
over the past few years has indicated that 
these measures have often proved of insuffi- 
cient severity, either as a deterrent against 
the commission of minor offenses or as pun- 
ishment for the offenses already committed. 
They provide very well for the handling of 
the first and the extremely minor offender; 
but when the man repeats or when the of- 
fense is a little higher on the scale of seri- 
ousness, then the command is put to the 
hard choice between measures which are in- 
effective and ordering a court-martial which 
is too rigorous. A commanding officer of a 
taut ship or station knows that quick and 
effective punishment is indispensable to dis- 
cipline. Timeliness is often more important 
than rigor. 

Not the least among the benefits to be 
derived is the salutary effect on the ship's 
company as a whole, particularly on the petty 
Officers who require, and whose responsibili- 
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ties and loyalty merit, direct support in their 
important duties in regard to discipline. We 
must have the moral courage to be promptly 
firm with the one who is in flagrante delicto, 
in order to deter 10 other youths from spoil- 
ing good records. 

I believe that the proposed bill moves to- 
ward a restoration of an optimum body of 
military law. It provides the commanding 
officer with somewhat greater authority by 
permitting him to confine any enlisted man 
up to 7 days or to fine him half a month's 
pay. This amendment will make it possible 
for a commanding officer to achieve the 
necessary correction and deterrence in 
handling his in between petty offenders 
rather than subjecting them to a court- 
martial as is too often now the case. 

It should be emphasized here that military 
punishment, while necessary on a small scale 
to enforce discipline, is not conceived as 
just a punitive procedure, an eye for an eye 
process. Rather it is corrective in its appli- 
cation, with the primary objective of leading 
the minor offender back to a normal, pro- 
ductive, cooperative mode of behavior. 

Those of us with sons or daughters have 
probably found that among our best disci- 
plinary measures are the curtailing of spend- 
ing money and limiting their activities out- 
side the home. In essence, the bill under 
consideration gives commanding officers 
these same powers over his men that parents 
have over their children. Parents have al- 
ways had without question the authority to 
discharge their responsibilities imposed by 
society; military commanders have the same 
need for authority to help them discharge 
the responsibilities imposed by law and cus- 
tom. 

Another aspect of H. R. 6583 that impresses 
me as being of major importance is that 
dealing with the reduction of paperwork and 
useless, time-consuming administrative pro- 
cedure. This, in itself, will add to the ef- 
fectiveness of our disciplinary system. 

The code has been in operation now for 
nearly 5 years. It has not been completely 
effective because it has not only hamstrung 
the commanding officer with administrative 
minutia, but it has weakened his historic 
role at mast; that of a wise, just, fatherly 
mentor, quick to punish the sinners and 
equally quick to help a man redeem himself 
and start afresh. 

The legal procedures of the UCMJ have 
been carried out, it is true, but with ex- 
cessive delay and at a great unnecessary cost 
in man-hours. As a type commander in the 
Atlantic Fleet for 244 years I was most im- 
pressed, by first hand experience, with the 
administrative expense of certian legal proc- 
esses which are essentially routine matters 
cI form and not of substance. In these 
times of grave personnel economies in the 
Armed Forces we must bear in mind that 
the Armed Forces are in being solely to pro- 
vide an adequate national defense. They are 
not essentially judicial agencies, law en- 
forcement agencies, or social security agen- 
cies. Each minute, each dollar, each man 
that we must devote to some function other 
than preparedness to fight leaves 1 minute, 
$1, 1 man less to devote to preparedness, 
Court-martial and legal proceedings are 
worth that price only when the primary 
end to be achieved, discipline, is improved. 
When the procedures of courts-martial and 
other related legal matters become so cum- 
bersome that officers must neglect such pri- 
mary duties as personal leadership, mainte- 
nance or training, then it is time that we 
take action to change the system. That is 
the purpose at which many of the sections 
of this bill are aimed, without reducing in 
the smallest amount the features of the 
UCMJ that protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 


I shall not go into further detail on the 


bill under consideration since a number of © 
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witnesses will appear before you equipped 
to discuss at length the technicalities and 
effect of each provision. Before closing, 
however, I want to address myself in general 
terms to your overall consideration of H. R. 
6583. 

This committee may hear witnesses testi- 
fying an a number of bills relating to the 
armed services, bills involving new weapons, 
and bills throwing a new light on the tech- 
nology of warfare. What sets H. R. 6583 
apart from the rest? 

This bill is set apart because it deals with 
the bone, the muscle, the sinew of the armed 
services; it deals with the man. Regardless 
of what technical advances we make and 
what weapons we develop, all of that progress 
is ineffectual if we do nto have behind it the 
superbly disciplined fighting man. When 
I think back to the seemingly unending 
months of World War II, I recall the quar- 
termaster, the bosun’s mate, the gunner’s 
mate, the machinist’s mate—the legion of 
fighting men, disciplined for peace and war. 
The weapons with which we fought have 
faded to a degree from my mind’s eye, but 
not so with the men. Those men and the 
men who follow them give us real strength, 
the strength that makes our armed services 
great. And it ts these men that are af- 


“fected by the provisions of H. R. 6583. We 


feel that those provisions are equitable, that 
they aid the national defense, and that, 
above all, they assist our young men who, in 
assuming their military obligations, must 
recognize that they temporarily subordinate 
certain individual liberties, !n order to cher- 
ish that much greater freedom—that of our 
way of life in this Republic. Z 


REMARKS By Vice ADM. JaMEs L. HoLioway, 
Jr., UNITED STATES Navy, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL, BEFORE THE PrLoT INTERNA- 
TIONAL CLUB OF SOUTH CAROLINA, CHARLES- 
Ton, S. C., Aprit 14, 1956 


It is with extreme pleasure that I am here 
tonight, and I thank you for the kind invita- 
tion to address a few remarks to you. It is an 
honor and a privilege, all the more appreci- 
ated because I so rarely appear before wom- 
en's organizations. As a matter of fact, the 
last time I made a similar appearance was in 
January of 1955, more than a year ago, when 
I spoke to the Women’s Forum on National 
Security in Washington, D. C. Perhaps 
some of you were also present on that occa- 
tion. At any rate, as Chief of Naval Person- 
nel, it is usually true that I am fairly well 
surrounded by the officers and men and 
women-who make up today’s Navy. And 
while they are without question the world’s 
finest, it is most pleasant to have a_change 
of pace, and to meet with such a distin- 
guished organization as the Pilot Club of 
South Carolina. 

Alexander Poe, who lived a great many 
years ago, made a wise observation when he 
stated: 


“Men, some to quiet; some to public strife 
But every lady would be queen for life.” 


There are those who feel that a naval offi- 
cer’s life is to a large degree one of strife, as 
he endeavors to meet the manifold commit- 
ments imposed upon him in this uncertain 
world. But certainly there is no question but 
that each lady present tonight is indeed a 
queen, a title you have indubitably earned 
through the splendid work you are doing. 
Not only South Carolina but surely every 
area in which your activities are known has 
benefited and will continue to benefit from 
your magnanimity and your generous con- 
tributions to the betterment of our world. 

It is said that magnanimity is truest wis- 
dom. It is also said that there’s wisdom in 
women, and who among us would disagree? 
It is upon this premise then, women’s mag- 
nanimity and wisdom, that I should like to 
comment briefly, and then attempt to show 
what I believe is a close analogy between the 
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things you stand for and work for and the 
things which we in the United States Navy 


_seek to accomplish. 


First of all, yours is an organization dedi- 
cated to service, civic and social—local, na- 
tional, and international. Because your phi- 
losophy is already known to each of you, it 
requires no detailed accounting, but it does 
seem appropriate to observe that, in addi- 
tion to a desire to be of service, one other 
quality is essential, and that is wisdom—wis- 
dom to ascertain just where, and when, and 
in what amount a service should be rendered. 
Thus both motivation and intelligence are 
necessary for you to accomplish your objec- 
tives—or stated another way, magnanimity 
and wisdom are essential to your success. 

Now, let us consider for a moment the 
United States Navy. Ours, too, is an organi- 
zation dedicated to service, national and in- 
ternational. And like you, the Navy must 
give careful consideration to when and where 
its services are necessary. 

To state it simply, the United States Navy 
is the guardian of our country. The Navy is 
responsible for maintaining control of the 
sea and is a ready force on watch at home 
and overseas, capable of strong action to pre- 
serve the peace or of instant offensive action 
to win in war. It is upon the maintenance of 
this control that our country’s glorious fu- 
ture depends; the United States Navy exists 
to make it so. 

But never before have we felt it necessary 
to exercise greater precaution, both to deter- 
mine that we are capable of the proper con- 
trol and to use this control in the right and 
most effective way. To do this requires real 
wisdom, for in today’s world so much de- 
pends upon this vital force. 

As is usually the case, where there are 
many and weighty responsibilities, there are 
also numerous opportunities. This is par- 
ticularly true of today’s Navy, which offers 
practically unlimited opportunities for edu- 
cation, travel, and adventure. And, perhaps 
greatest of all, is the privilege of performing 
an important job, and the knowledge that 
we are contributing a worthwhile service 
which will enhance the welfare of our 
country. 

Subscribing to the theory that wisdom is 
derived, at least in part, from experience and 
education, the Navy endeavors to see that 
its personnel have a liberal amount of each. 
As a matter of fact, education for all of our 
personnel is a continuing thing throughout 
their careers, beginning with the day they 
begin service, and not even ending upon re- 
tirement. We believe we offer our personnel 
the finest and best education attainable, and 
we support this belief by having instituted 
an unprecedented program for training of 
personnel, both officer and enlisted. 

For our enlisted personnel, there is educa- 
tion and training for over 60 ratings from 
the time-honored bo’suns mate to the new — 
and adventurous guided-missile man. Each 
of these ratings offers the young men and 
women of today a challenging career with 
almost unlimited promotion opportunities. 
Many qualify for officer rank. ; 


Some of the paths leading to a commission 
are, first of all, the United States Naval 
Academy, with which you are familiar. 
Then we have the Naval Reserve Officer 
Training Corps, with units located in 52 col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try. One of these units is located at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, in Columbia, and 
perhaps some of your own sons or those of 
your friends are enrolled there. Also, we 
have the officer-candidate school at Newport, 
R. I., and the Reserve officer-cAndidate pro- 
gram for members of the Naval Reserve who 
are enrolled in college. For training in avia- 
tion we have the aviation officer-candidate 
school, “and the naval aviation-candidate 
program, better known to some of you as 
the NavCad program. Training in these avi- 
ation programs is pursued at Pensacola, Fla. 
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Considering all these programs, it can be 
seen that training is only the first step in 
the broad educational system that extends 
through the career of naval personnel. 

We would certainly not forget nor mini- 
mize the important role which women fill 
in our modern Navy, for theirs is a fine 
contribution. And they, too, enjoy edu- 
cational opportunities, beginning with their 
initial training at the Officer Candidate 
School, Néwport, R. I., for officers and the 
recruit training commands for enlisted 
women. Nor would we fail to mention that 
group of professional women, the Navy Nurse 
Corps, who are literally angels of mercy as 
they perform the many functions in caring 
for our sick and wounded. Yes, the Navy 
places very high value upon the valiant 
women who serve, and thus you see that we, 
too, endorse with enthusiasm the principle 
of equal rights for men and women. 

I understand that your desire for service 
finds expression in the awarding of educa- 
tional scholarships to worthy young women 
of other lands, that they may come to our 
country for stidy. Here, then, is evidence 
that there is a parallel in the emphasis 
which you, and the United States Navy, place 
upon education. 

When these young women come to this 
country for an education, it also means that 
they must travel. Likewise, the Navy offers, 
besides education, an opportunity for travel, 
as well as interesting and exciting duty. 
It also offers as nowhere else a challenge 
to our young people. The opportunity to 
fulfill dreams and perform courageous and 
new deeds still lives. Your code of ethics 
states that visions and dreams are the seed- 
lings of reality, and we in the Navy are 
pleased that you believe this, because it is 
upon this selfsame principle that we stand 
steadfast. 

We believe that service to God and coun- 
try is our special privilege, and, therefore, 
we serve with honor. “True course ever” 
might well be our motto, even as it is yours. 

Service—surely this is a term equally ap- 
plicable to the Pilot Club and to the United 
States Navy. Each exists for just that pur- 
pose. 


What closer analogy could possibly be 
found than your project for the rehabili- 
tation of Vimoutiers, and the Navy’s recent 
passage to freedom operation in Vietnam? 
If there is a soft spot to be found in our 
naval personnel, it is in the heart of a 
sailor, who will give liberally of his time, 
his money, and of himself, to help those 
less fortunate than he. So, while you con- 
centrate on making your community, and 
thus the world, a better place to live, your 
Navy man is putting into practice this pilot 
objective at his port of call throughout the 
world. 

I know that in the almost twoscore years 
since your organization came into being you 
have accomplished a great many things of 
which you are proud. Yours has been a 
noble contribution to your country and your 
fellow man. The Navy likewise is a proud 
organization of people who cherish its ideals 
and principles. Like you, we earnestly de- 
sire to make a noble contribution to our 
country and to our fellow man. We believe 
that in these uncertain times in which we 
live that preserving the peace is our most 
important role. We want peace—a lasting 
peace—but not at the expense of our free- 
dom and the integrity of our human liber- 
ties. We hope fervently to prevent war by 
assuring the world that we are resolved to 
maintain the strength to meet an attack from 
any quarter at any time. We further believe 
that control of the sea, the primary mission 
of the Navy, gives the United States her 
greatest advantage for the maintenance of 
peace and for victory if war comes. 

Never have our opportunities and our re- 
sponsibilities been greater. Just as you look 
about you and, with magnanimity and wis- 
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dom, decide when and where and in what 
amount a service should be rendered, so do 
we, your country’s Navy, look about us and 
do our best to determine the proper course 
of action to follow. 5s 

This would be impossible to do were it 
not for persons such as yourselves who show 
a constant and considerate interest, not only 
in the Navy itself but, more particularly, in 
maintaining those same idals for which we 
stand. 

And so, when I have the all-too-rare pleas- 
ure of appearing before such a charming and 
distinguished group as you, I am reminded 
of a favorite quotation from Browning, who 
once wrote: 

“You're my friend. 
What a thing friendship is, world without 
end.” 

What, indeed? To us it is that master- 
piece of nature, for which we are grateful, 
without which the Navy could surely not 
exist. 





Farm Bill Veto Praised as Example of 
Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence from the New York 
Herald Tribune of Tuesday, April 17, 
1956: 


Farm Britt VeTo Is PRAISED AS AN EXAMPLE 
OF COURAGE 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, April 16.—President Eisen- 
hower has given the Nation one of those 
examples of courage which come rarely in 
the history of American politics. 

For, in vetoing the farm bill, the President 
was disagreeing not only-with Bemocrats 
but with many members of his own party 
in Congress who have been prodded into tak- 
ing position similar to that of their politi- 
cal opponents for fear of the advantage the 
latter might get on the stump in the coming 
campaign. 

Plainly the bill has been publicized so 
widely as a bonanza to the farmers that many 
Republican Members of Congress in farm 
States fear they cannot overcome that im- 
pression by using statistics or economic 
arguments. There were those on the Re- 
publican side who urged the President to 
sigm the bill and try to get a better one 
through Congress next time. The argument 
was that this would save Republican votes 
in November. But Mr. Eisenhower refused 
to yield to expediency. He took his position 
firmly on the basis of conviction and on what 
he and his agricultural advisers feel is sound 
economics. 

It isn’t easy to persuade farmers that a 
bill which is designed to bolster prices isn’t 
good for them or fér the country. But it 
so happens that the painful facts of what 
has been happening in agriculture are on 
the President’s side. It is true that by artifi- 
cially supporting high prices, the Govern- 
ment itself has stimulated the production of 
vast surpluses. 

Today nearly $9 billion of taxpayers’ money 
are tied up in an accumulation of farm 
products which the Government owns and 
does not dare to sell for fear that to do so 
will send prices still lower than they are. 
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In fact, the very existence of the surpluses 
has all along had a depressing effect on the 
price structure. The surplus problem has 
hung like a sword of Damocles over the Amer- 
ican farmer for many years. 


EISENHOWER'S POSITION 


Mr. Eisenhower at the outset of his admin- 
istration took a strong position against any 
further accumulation of surpluses and noti- 
fied Congress that he wanted a system of 
flexible price supports so that surpluses 
could be worked off gradually, or at least not 
accumulated further. But the politicians 
got busy and passed a bill which they dared 
him to veto. It was supposed to spell politi- 
cal suicide for the Republican Party in the 
farm States if not enacted. 

Mr. Eisenhower pondered his course as be- 
tween expediency and simple honesty. He 
refused to be dragooned by cries that he 
would lose the election. He declined to 
accept the suggestion from some Republican 
sources that it would be better to sign the 
bill and ask Congress to revise it next time 
so at least to get by the presidential election 
this year. 

There is an interesting analogy here with 
what happened during the Republican ad- 
ministration of President William Howard 
Taft when a high protectionist tariff bill was 
passed by Congress in the face of demands 
for a reduction in the cost of living, particu- 
larly because of the high prices of manufac- 
tured goods then prevailing. Mr. Taft knew 
it was a bad bill and said so, but nevertheless 
he signed it. The country lost respect for 
him, his party became split, and the 1912 
election saw Mr. Taft ignominiously defeated 
in his attempt at reelection. 


“INTEGRITY CONSISTENCY” 


Mr. Eisenhower has adhered to his con- 
scientious convictions despite the pressure 
to get him to abandon them. That’s what 
the people have come to expect of him—in- 
tegrity and consistency. 

As for the agricultural States, he will, of 
course, lose some votes, but there are admin- 
istrative powers in the present laws which 
can operate to the benefit of the farmer, and 
the chances are that farm income will show 
an improvement by election time without 
running the risk of making high price sup- 
ports a permanent part of the agricultural 
economics of America. 

Mr. Eisenhower has played it straight~ 
with firmness and consistency—and has 
saved the urban families today some sub- 
stantial increases in the cost of food. And, 
of course, city dwellers vote, too. 





Resolution in Support ef H. R. 9566 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
resolution signed by officials of the Mul- 
ler Co., Ltd., of Lake Charles, La., who 
favor immediate enactment of H. R. 9566 
and restoration of uniform parcel post 
size and weight limits: 

RESOLUTION IN SupPPporT or H. R. 9566 


“Whereas the existence of an efficient, eco- 
nomical parcel post system is essential to 
the pattern of life of our citizens and busi- 
nesses in both rural and urban areas; and 

“Whereas the present discriminatory par- 
cel post size and weight limitations seriously 
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disrupt the service once enjoyed by all at 
great and unnecessary cost and inconven- 
ience; and 

“Whereas there is no nationwide substi- 
tute for parcel post that can and will serve 
all citizens regardless of address; and 

“Whereas the present size and weight limi- 
tations have been both a financial and an 
administrative burden to the Post Office De- 
partment: Be it hereby 

“Resolved, That the Muller Co., Ltd., com- 
prised of 250 members and representing sev- 
eral businesses in Lake Charlies, La., favors 
immediate enactment of H. R. 9566 and 
restoration thereby of uniform parcel post 
size and weight limits.” 

It is respectfully requested that Represen- 
tative T. A. THOMPSON insert this resolution 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, and that he 
request the chairman of the Post Office Com- 
mittee to schedule hearings now on parcel 
post size and weight so that the citizens of 
Lake Charles may have relief from the pres- 
ent law before the current legislative session 
is concluded. 

THE MULLER Co., LTD., 
ADOLPH S. MARX, 
President. 
Frank W. Foxx, 
Vice President. 
Henry GREENWOOD, 
Secretary. 





Mid-America Jubilee on the St. Louis 
Riverfront 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a news release setting forth the 
concept and plans for Mid-America Jubi- 
lee on the St. Louis riverfront through- 
out the month of September 1956, which 
will be the first in a series of such expo- 
sitions to be held each year in St. Louis, 
at that time. Iam certain the great city 
of St. Louis and the surrounding area 
will present an outstanding event that 
will have major national, regional, and 
local impact. 

The news release follows: 

The outstanding civic, industrial, and agri- 
cultural showmanship project of the Mid- 
west, Mid-America Jubilee, is an annual re- 
gional exposition to be held on the St. Louis 
riverfront throughout the entire month of 
September. 

Conceived by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Metropolitan St. Louis and endorsed by Civic 
Progress, 26 voluntary committees repre- 
senting every community interest have been 
formed. 

With the objectives of dramatizing the in- 
terdependence of industrial-urban and rural- 
agricultural interests, stimulating business 
in the St. Louis area, and increasing pride in 
the accomplishment of the rich midwestern 
heartland surrounding St. Louis, the exposi- 
tion, a miniature world’s fair in scope, will 
occupy approximately 37 acres of the Jeffer- 
60n Memorial Expansion Park site. 
EXHIBITS AT THE JUBILEE 

Contemporary in design, the exhibits area 
will include spectacular, animated displays 
of maximum visitor interest from a wide 
range of national, regional, and local indus- 
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trial corporations. Forward looking in 
theme, these exhibits will feature many of 
the latest electronic, atomic, and automotive 
accomplishments of United States indus- 
try. 

The military will participate through 
large-scale displays of the latest develop- 
ments in aviation, guided missiles, and other 
defense equipment. A heliport with continu- 
ous daytime demonstrations by helicopters 
will be included. Federal, State, and munici- 
pal agenices, together with educational, re- 
ligious, and welfare organizations, will dis- 
play their vital contributions to community 
development. 

AGRICULTURE 


An extensive agricultural area will include 
a model Midwestern farm with crops under 
cultivation, exhibits of livestock and farm 
equipment, and a judging arena with a con- 
tinuous cycle of agricultural and livestock 
special events. 
ENTERTAINMENT AT THE JUBILEE 


Approximately 100,000 square feet will be 
devoted to an amusement area featuring 
carousals, ferris wheels, a miniature railway, 
a pony ride, and other amusement devices of 
maximum appeal to youngsters and reminis- 
cent of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in design. 

The exposition will also include a nostalgic 
1904 “Meet Me in St. Louie, Louie” beer- 
garden restaurant accommodating 500 at 
tables and 200 at a standing bar. A German 
band for waltzes and polkas, a menu featur- 
ing German-American and French Creole 
cuisine and the products of the major St. 
Louis breweries will be included. 

Entertainment highlight of the exposition 
will be a huge spectacle show with a cast of 
350 professional actors, singers and dancers 
aided by a star of national magnitude. 
Scores of horses, horse-drawn and automo- 
tive equipment will be included in the pro- 
duction to be presented each night through- 
out the 30-day operating period of Mid- 
America Jubilee. Presented on a multi- 
leveled stage to be erected in front of the 
historic Old Cathedral, this musical produc- 
tion will, in terms of popular entertainment, 
relate the romance of the development of St. 
Louis and the surrounding area. Special 
scenic and lighting effects, hundreds of cos- 
tumes, and the efforts of a creative and tech- 
nical staff of theatrical experts under the 
direction of Broadway producer-director 
James Vincent Russo, will blend their efforts 
into the production of the spectacle script 
by New York and Hollywood playwright- 
lyricist Norman Zeno. 

In this same area, an afternoon program 
of continuously changing free special events, 
reflecting participation by every conceivable 
type of community organization, will be pre- 
sented. 

A conservative estimate of attendance the 
initial year indicates a minimum of 500,000 
visitors. Front gate admission is 75 cents 
for adults and 35 cents for children 12. and 
under. 

Sponsored by City Country Cavalcade, Inc.: 
Raymond R. Tucker, mayor, honorary presi- 
dent; Roscoe C. Hobbs, president; Stanley M. 
Richman, executive vice president; Arthur 
K. Atkinson, vice president; Wyllys K. Bliss, 
treasurer. 

Alfred Stern, director of the department of 
community and industrial showmanship of 
the congressionally-chartered American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy (ANTA) is 
managing director, a former member of the 
production staff of New York’s Radio City 
Music Hall at the New York World’s Fair of 
1939-40, served as managing director for such 
large-scale community celebrations as the 
Detroit Automotive Golden Jubilee (1946); 
Detroit’s year-long 250th birthday festival 
throughout 1951; the centennial of Omaha, 
Nebr., in 1954; and the centennial of Flint, 
Mich., in 1955. 
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Factors in the Farm Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock in the New York Times of 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956: 

Tue FAcToRs IN THE FaRM BILL VETO 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, April 16.—Suppose the Presi- 
dent had signed the farm bill, as a number 
of Republicans in the farm States, including 
governors, and most Democrats urged him 
to do: 

He would have sacrificed to a cynical con- 
cept of political expediency an economic 
principle he repeatedly said was basic to the 
first steps toward improvement of the income 
of agriculture and to its ultimate stability 
on a prosperity level. 

He would have discredited his Secretary 
of Agriculture, whose unwavering opposition 
to the continuation of rigid price supports 
the President steadfastly encouraged and 
emulated. If Secretary Benson had not re- 
signed, he would have been set down as a 
man whose desire to stay in office rose above 
his deep conviction of what the fundamental 
public contribution of that office should be. 

The President would, by signing the bill, 
have also rejected the views of another coun- 
selor on whofe judgment in agriculture he 
greatly relies and with whom he has the 
closest personal bond: his younger brother, 
Milton Eisenhower. ’ 

In the ranks of the repudiated would also 

have been (a) the administration spokesmen 
in Congress, who warned their colleagues 
of a veto if the conference form of the bill 
was passed; and (b) the Members of Con- 
gress who voted against the legislation as 
an expression of confidence in the adminis- 
tration’s farm policy, some at great political 
risk, \ 
These are among the calculable debits the 
President would have contracted by signing 
the conference report. And to them would 
have been added a debit as much greater 
than the sum of them all as it is incalcula- 
ble. This would have been the inevitable 
and sharp downward revision of an over- 
whelming public impression the President 
has created—that he lives by a set of prin- 
ciples, personal and political. By signing the 
bill he would have compromised both, and 
in a sector where they are mutually inclu- 
sive. 

What many politicians urged the President 
to do, and Senator Keravuver confidently pre- 
dicted he would do, was to sign legislation 
that further embedded in the farm economy 
the component which, above all others, he 
charged with responsibility for the depressed 
state of that economy. “It only extends rigid 
90 percent parity for another year,” was again 
the argument which, accepted annually by 
the President’s predecessors, has piled higher 
and higher the agricultural surpluses that 
are largely responsible for the steady slump 
in farm income while the income of nearly 
all other groups has constantly been rising. 


THE LOST MAGIC 


On this argument Congress from year to 
year has deferred the institution of the flex- 
ible price support system it legislated some 
time ago. And on this argument the eco- 
nomic condition that is frightening the of- 
ficeholders in the farming areas has been 
more and more deeply entrenched by those 
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same politicians. Though what the Presi- 
dent referred to in his veto message as “the 
insatiable markets associated with war” 
shrank with the shrinking postwar demand, 
the 90 percent price system was constantly 
extended in changing circumstances where 
it lost whatever magic it may have had. This 
was demonstrated when, in every year but 
one between 1947 and 1954, farm income 
declined despite the congressional mandate 
for 90 percent parity. 

In standing by his principle the President, 
however, recognized and served certain eco- 
nomic considerations with which political 
factors are plainly linked. By setting price 
supports on 5 basic crops at 8212 percent of 
parity he fixed national averages for a num- 
ber of farm products that would also have 
resulted from the bill he vetoed. This un- 
doubtedly will be as welcome politically to 
the beleaguered farm-belt Republicans as it 
will be economically to their constituents. 
The Democrats, and those Republicans who 
supported the bill the President vetoed, can 
claim credit for this move by the adminis- 
tration, contending that the passage of the 
farm bill forced the President to fix these 
averages. But the hand that feeds will be 
the President's. And it was evident today 
that this thought greatly comforted the Re- 
publican governors who went to the White 
House to advocate signing and left with the 
news of the new levels. 

The economic interest of farmers in the 
United States is not the same in all areas. 
What helps one group does not help all. 
Moreover, despite the drive in Congress to 
pass the bill the President vetoed, and the 
activity of some farmers, organizations in its 
behalf, other organizations as actively op- 
posed it. A large body of political, economic, 
consumer, and agricultural opinion stands 
with the President against those aspects of 
the bill that evoked his veto. It was not a 
case of General Eisenhower and Secretary 
Benson alone on the burning deck. 

Congress may decline to rescue the soil 
bank from the veto, as the President request- 
ed in his message today, but that request, 
plus the new minimum support levels he 
fixed, puts him on the affirmative and Con- 
gress on the negative side of the equation. 
And on the moral test of standing by a prin- 
ciple he has all the best of it. 





The Church Looks at the Nation’s 
Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting an address delivered by 
the Honorable Alfred M. Landon, former 
Governor of Kansas. The address was 
delivered before the Topeka Ministerial 
Association, Topeka, Kans., on Tuesday, 
April 3, 1956. 

Every Member of Congress is aware of 
the international issues and problems 
confronting the world today. This ad- 
ministration has made great strides to- 
ward the goal of everlasting peace. To 
achieve and keep our goal we must be 
ever vigilant. We must constantly ap- 
praise our actions and policies in light 
of changing global events. We must 
heed and consider the thoughts and wis- 
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dom of experienced statesmen, such as 
Mr. Landon. Mr. Landon’s address 
merits the study and consideration of 
all Members of Congress. 

The address follows: 


THE CHURCH LOOKS AT THE NATION’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


(Address by Alf M. Landon before Topeka 
Ministerial Association, Topeka, Kans., 
April 3, 1956) 

Three major events have occurred since 
Reverend Bennett asked me last August to 
speak today on this subject. 

1. Rearming by West Germany. 

I have frequently expressed the opinion 
that that would be the time if Russia was 
going to challenge Bonn. 

Of course, that story may not be fully 
told as yet. The Kremlin may have other 
moves up its sleeve. But it can be said 
that the West German situation is more 
favorable than a year ago. 

2. Selling arms to Egypt by a Russian 
colony. 

That upsets the balance of power in the 
Near East where there are 2 lot of cocked 
and loaded guns. 

If these guns are ever aimed and fired, 
their shots will be heard around the world. 

Then the lights of H-bombs may blot out 
the sun of life and civilization. 

3. The exhuming of two Russian men in 
February. 

One from a deliberately ignored and for- 
gotten grave. The other from a national 
shrine. 

One—Dostoevsky—was exhumed as a na- 
tional hero. The other—Stalin—was buried 
a national hero and demigod. But he was 
exhumed as a bestial murderer whose policy 
and acts were crimes against the Soviet 
state. 

The contrast between the social and po- 
litical ideals and philosophy of these two 
revolutionaries gives significance to the offi- 
cial restitution of Dostoevsky and the official 
degradation of Stalin by the Soviet. It can 
mean nothing or it can mean a lot. 

Dostoevsky was unorthodox. He did not 
believe in dogmas and creeds. 

Deviation from any of the Communist 
dogma and practices heretofore has meant 
sentence to one of the Communist slave 
camps—or death. 

Dostoevski believed that the ills that af- 
fected Russia and life in general would be 
corrected through the applying of the teach- 
ings of Christ. 

Stalin believed those teachings were an 
opiate. Therefore, the Church had to be 
crushed and a new generation indoctrinated 
against Christianity. 

He had damned Dostoevski as “‘a lackey of 
the warmongers of Wall Street.” 

However, “‘beginning on February 9—the 
75th anniversary of Dostoevski’s death—a 
whole week was given over to resurrecting 
Dostoevski as a national hero—honoring him 
with celebrations—ofiicial publications of all 
his works—library and museum exhibits— 
documentary films—plays based on his 
novels—a government sponsored anthology 
and biography, and so on. He even had a 
street named in his honor.” 

The simultaneous timing of the reversal 
of official judgment on the nonconformist 
novelist and the Communist demigod evi- 
dences a change of some import is taking 
place in Russia—encouraging to intellectual 
freedom. 

And intellectual freedom is the seedbed 
of religious freedom and political freedom. 

Contrary to former precepts and examples, 
the “social usefulness’’ of questioning rigid 
dogmas and practices has been dramatized 
in a startling way to the Communist world. 

If that be a play—drama—as an opiate to 
the free world—it is also fraught with danger 
to the Commintern in loosening its grip on 
the minds and souls of its subjects. 
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To exalt the unorthodox among the highly 
indoctrinated zealous orthodox is a step 
backward, dangerous in any tyranny. 

If the Soviet’s new vision is designed as a 
trap for the free world—it is also of a design 
to trap the trapper. 

The unmasking of a demigod means the 
loosening of the tie that binds his cult. Es- 
pecially is that true when 75 percent of the 
Russian Communist Party are a younger gen- 
eration that knows nothing of the spirit of 
martyrdom for their faith of the older gen- 
eration. 

Even if it be true that there is stability 
of a kind at the bottom in Russia and_ her 
colonies—it is certainly true that there is 
unrest at the top in the Kremlin and 
throughout the Communist world. 

Another encouragement to the inter- 
change of ideas is the raising of the Iron 
Curtain a wee mite permitting more travel 
and communication in and out of Russia. 

Whether the new Kremlin tactics are a 
shift from armed force to increased economic 
competition, a strengthening of the highly 
privileged class in Russia and her colonies by 
relieving the relentless and fearful strains 
and pressures of terrorism and despotism, 
an attempt to woo neutral sentiment in the 
world, by repudiating the bestial cruelties 
and tyranny of communism, or whether it is 
a combination of all this. 

It is a wise and sound policy to proceed on 
the basis that the Communists have not 
abandoned their objective of conquering the 
world and colonizing all countries for the 
Kremlin czars. 

A highly competent authority—the Re- 
search Institute—recently reported the So- 
viet power is gaining. 

It is true that serious differences—almost 
floundering—exist in NATO over the han- 
dling of the Greek-Cyprus issue, the Arab- 
Israeli disputes, the China policy, and the 
French policy in north Africa. 

Not only have Cyprus and Algiers had a 
disturbing effect in NATO—they have become 
symbols to much of the world of the fight of 
former colonial peoples for political inde- 
pendence. 

However, it is also true that NATO is un- 
doubtedly stronger militarily, despite the 
Soviet’s attempts to break up this free world 
alliance. 

Both SEATO and NATO are growing in 
strength militarily. Whether they are po- 
litically stronger is something of a question. 

The Formosa situation is greatly changed 
from a year ago when a Red offensive ap- 
peared imminent. 

Today Chinese Communists are far better 
prepared for attacking Formosa than they 
were a year ago. 

Today, however, the likelihood of an attack 
appears much less. 

The parliamentary situation in Japan ap- 
pears better. today than a yearago. But that 
can be deceptive. The Japanese economy, 
although improving somewhat, is basically 
not much better than it has been since the 
war. They cannot go on indefinitely with a 
constantly expanding population and ever- 
decreasing resources. 

The rearming of Spain is proceeding satis- 
factorily. The political situation in Spain 
after Franco is as uncertain as the political 
situation in West Germany after Adenauer. 

England is suffering from inflation. How- 
ever, the government is tackling that job 
with a firm hand and working toward 
sounder ground. 

France and Italy continue to be weak spots 
both economically, politically, and militarily. 
There is not much improvement in either 
country during the past year. 

There are powerful Communist forces in 
some of the South American countries, and 
some economic distress. 

What does it all add up to on basic issues? 
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Generally, the free countries are stronger 
economically and militarily today than @ 
year ago. c 

But that can change rapidly in different 
areas. In some countries, both Fascists and 
Communists are working hand in glove to 
prove that democratic government will not 
work. 

There has been no real change in world 
policy by the czars of the Kremlin. 

On the one hand they are skillfully appeal- 
ing to neutral and peaceful sentiment, and 
on the other infiltrating Arab and other 
countries to stir up strife and bloodshed 
with other people’s bodies. : 

Easter is 2 days past—when mankind 
should be thinking of peace, liberty, and 
progress. 

But communism is thinking of anything 
but that. 

Therefore, such concessions as have been 
made by Russia have been obtained through 
the increased strength of the free world. 
That’s not a promising international situa- 
tion. 

- America’s strength and leadership must 
be directed toward: 

1. Formulating a joint foreign policy that is 
sufficiently flexible to meet the tactics of 
the Soviet. 

2. Energetically and skillfully working to 
unify the conflicting interests of the free 
world. 

3. Obtaining agreement on the “open skies” 
proposal of President Eisenhower. I proposed 
10 years ago the neutralizing of the key spots 
in the world. I think now would be a good 
time to bring that up in connection with 
aerial and ground inspection and disarma- 
ment. 

4. Team work with other countries to fill 
empty pocketbooks and empty stomachs, not 
by gifts, but by development of health, re- 
sources, arts, and sciences. 

5. Freer exchange of trade and travel, and 
communication. 

Above all, in the words of Theodore Roose. 
velt, “speak softly, but carry the big stick,” 
until real disarmament is achieved. 

Also, I believe we should speak not only 
softly, but intelligently and clearly. 





Lee De Forest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker,. 50 years 
ago today the “Father of Radio,” Mr. 
Lee De Forest, invented the vacuum tube. 
His inventions helped make radio and 
TV possible, and he has won recognition 
as a leader in the field of electronic com- 
munication. Other inventions of his as- 
sisted in the development of the wireless 
telegraph in America, In the fields of 
wireless telegraphy, radio telephone, 
wire telephone, sound-on-film talking 
pictures, high-speed facsimile and pic- 
ture transmission, and television, he has 
some 300 patented inventions to his 
credit. “Radiotherapy” for physicians 
is another of his accomplishments; the 
two-electrode—radio—tube which can 
be used as radio detector, radio and tele- 
phone amplifier, and as oscillator in 
“feed-back” or regeneration circuit, was 
developed by Mr. De Forest. The inven- 
tion of “noiseless recording” positive 
prints in talking pictures, “glow-light” 
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recording of sound on filnis, and so forth, 
are other of Mr. De Forest’s many con- 
tributions. Broadcasts by radio of the 
voice of Caruso in 1910 and the first 
broadcast of radio news in 1916 are 
among his accomplishments. Time does 
not permit detailing the countless awards 
and honors which have’attested his con- 
tribution to our society. 

My district and I are very ‘proud of 
the fact that the office of the American 
Television Co., with which Mr. De Forest 
is so closely associated, is located in the 
12th Congressional District of Illinois. 
Mr. De Forest is today being honored by 
the Radio Pioneers of America, and from 
the floor of the House I also wish to 
salute him. The inventions and other 
work that he has done have helped make 
ours the great Nation that it is. 





Small Firms Gain, It Says 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, along with other Members of 
the Congress, I received the other day the 
fifth semiannual report of the Small 
Business Administration for the 6 
months ending December 31, 1955. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
chapter I of that report, the covering 
letter to the President, and a comment 
on the report by Sylvia F. Porter, of the 
New York Post: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 215 of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, as amended (Public Law 
163), I have the honor to submit herewith 
the fifth semiannual report of the Small 
Business Administration covering operations 
between July 1 and December 31, 1955. 

Respectfully yours, 
WENDELL B. Barnes, 
Administrator. 


CuHaPTeR I 
INTRODUCTION 


The improvement in the position of small 
business which took form in mid-1954—after 
a decline in small business health over sev- 
eral years—continued through the second 
half of 1955. This gain is reflected in vari- 
ous economic indicators. Throughout most 
of 1955 the trend of business failures was 
downward. New business incorporations hit 
a new peak. There was sharp improvement 
in small firms’ earnings, both before and after 
taxes. For the four quarters ending with the 
third quarter 1955, earnings of small corpo- 
rations after taxes increased to $627 million 
from $442 million in the preceding four quar- 
ters. Net sales of smaller manufacturing cOr- 
porations continued their recovery. 

The various programs of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration designed to help small 
business registered notable gains. 

During the 6-months period July 1 through 
December 31, 1955, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration approved 625 business loans in 
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the"gross amount of $30,332,320 to assist 
small firms. This was 20 percent greater 
than business loan approvals in the previous 


‘6-months period. 


The agency’s financial assistance program 
is carried on in close cooperation with the 
banks of the Nation. As evidence of this, 
more than 66 percent of the agency’s busi- 
ness loans have been in participation with 
banks. 

The severe hurricanes and consequent 
floods in the late summer and fall of 1955 
resulted in widespread damage to homes and 
businesses, particularly in the northeastern 
States. The Small Business Administration 
immediately classified the localities as dis- 
aster areas eligible for assistance under the 
agency's disaster loan authority. Through 
the cooperation of local banks and through 
the transfer of personnel from the Washing- 
ton, regional and branch offices, the Small 
Business Administration was able to organ- 
ize emergency offices in each of these areas 
within a few days after the disasters oc- 
curred. For the 6-months period from July 
1 through December 31, 1955, the agency ap- 
proved 2,056 disaster loans aggregating $29,- 
290,391 to assist business and homeowners. 
This compares with 813 disaster loans for 
$4,733,423 during the similar period of 1954. 

A significant development in the program 
of financial assistance was the inauguration 
of the limited loan participation program. 
This is designed espécially to assist small 
retailers, wholesale distributors and service 
establishments. Under this plan the Small 
Business Administration will participate with 
a bank in a loan to a small retailer, whole- 
saler, service establishment or other busi- 
ness up to a maximum of $15,000 or 75 per- 
cent of the total amount of the loan, which- 
ever is the lesser. The early experience under 
this program gives ground for belief that un- 
der this plan banks, with Small Business Ad- 
ministration cooperation, will be able to meet 
the financial needs of a considerably greater 
number of small-business concerns than has 
heretofore been possible. 

There was marked progress in the joint- | 
determination program, the program for re- 
serving Government purchases for small- 
business participation. In the 6-months pe- 
riod since July 1, more than 2,100 purchases, 
amounting to approximately %192,800,000, 
were earmarked for competitive award to 
small firms. This compares with $173 mil- 
lion in the comparable period of 1954. The 
number of procurements awarded to small 
firms increased even more sharply to 2,028, 
compared with 854 for the 6-months period 
ending December 1954 and 256 for the same 
period of 1953. The Department of Defense 
has been able to increase total awards to 
small concerns; on the basis of new procure- 
ment, total share of small business in the 
defense dollar during the 6-months period 
July 1 through December 31, 1955, increased 
to $1,382,759,000 from $1,222,000,000 for the 
same period a year earlier. 

There is a prospect for even greater par- 
ticipation by small business in Government 
purchasing as a result of 3 Department of 
Defense directives, 1 of which was issued 
in the last 6 months, calling for greater set- 
asides for small-business concerns. The 
Small Business Administration cooperated 
closely with the Defense Department in the 
development of these directives. 

In the area of production and management 
assistance, much time has been given to 
assisting small businesses obtain raw mate- 
rials in scarce supply. These include steel, 
steel scrap, aluminum, copper, nickel, news- 
print, lead, plateglass and other materials. 
Shortages, bottlenecks and price increases are 
characteristic of the boom economy which 
we are experiencing. 

The Small Business Administration will 
continue to expand its assistance to small 
business by broadening and improving its 
present programs. 
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[From the New York Post of April 16, 1956] 
SMa.LL Firms GaIn, IT Says 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 


“A steady improvement in the position of 
small business, as smaller firms continued to 
share in the overall national prosperity, was 
noted by Wendell B. Barnes, Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration, in the 
agency’s fifth semiannual report.” 

So went the opening sentence of a recent 
press release from Washtngton—and since it 
was a terse, well-written handout, it was 
picked up and printed without change all 
over the country. 

But since receiving the press release, I’ve 
also received a copy of the agency’s 202-page 
report. 

And since the evidence I see and hear all 
around me has made me exceedingly skepti- 
cal of optimistic appraisals of the small- 
business man’s position today, I’ve taken the 
trouble to study the whole thing. 

With due respect to Small Business Ad- 
ministrator Barnes, his agency’s efforts to 
assist little firms and his understandable de- 
sire to emphasize the gains made during his 
term as SBA chief, I must confess my con- 
clusions from his own report are hardly as 
optimistic as his. 

The report says: In 1955 the sales and 
earnings both before and after taxes of small 
firms improved over 1954. 

Comment: That’s an empty boast if ever 
I heard one. Through a good part of 1954 
we were in a recession. Through all of 1955 
our economy was on the greatest nonwar 
upsurge of history. If the sales and earn- 
ings of small business firms hadn’t risen over 
1954, this would have reflected a squeeze on 
small business equivalent to a panic. _ 

The report adds: The uptrend of earnings 
before taxes of small manufacturing firms 
brought the earnings index “to the highest 
point in nearly 2 years” although “the level 
of earnings, as might be expected, is still 
far below the peaks reached” in the Korean 
period. ' 

Comment: But earnings before taxes of 
large manufacturing firms are far, far above 
the peaks reached during Korea. Why should 
it “be expected” that earnings of the smaller 
firms should be “far below”? Is it the as- 
sumption that small business is really fight- 
ing a losing battle? 

The report boasts new awards to small- 
business firms under military contracts rose 
from 15.7 percent in the last 6 months of 
1954 to 17.6 percent in the last 6 months of 
1955, and the net value of awards to small 
business rose from 19.8 to 20 percent. A 
large part of the report and of the press re 
lease is devoted to this subject. ; 

Comment: But when you dig into other 
figures on defense contracts, the complexities 
seem baffling, and the boast seems mean- 
ingless. 

For instance, for the full 1955 fiscal year, 
the percentage of new contracts going to 
small business fell from 18.3 to 18 percent, 
and the percentage of net procurement 
slumped from 25.1 to 21.8 percent. The SBA 
itself points out the net figure is the one 
which reveals the share of defense dollars go- 
ing to small business over a long period. 

What's more, a just-released separate re- 
port by the Defense Department discloses 
that since 1953 the share of defense contracts 
going to the giants of America has been 
swelling. ‘ 

The report admits small businesses do 
complain of various problems such as the 
squeeze on some raw materials, higher 
prices, such as for steel scrap, which they 
are unable to absorb, tightening bank credit, 
inability to compete with larger firms for 
skilled professional help. But, remarks 
Barnes, shortages, bottlenecks, and price 
increases are characteristic of the boom 
economy which we are experiencing. 
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Comment: This tendency to minimize the 
problems of small business is the most star- 
tling aspect of the report. Small business is 
finding it brutally tough to compete against 
the giants for steel, aluminum, copper, news- 
print, etc., and the SBA knows it. Small 
business is finding its borrowing costs are 
soaring and its ability to get new money is 
shrinking, and the SBA knows it. Small 
business is finding the pressures from every 
direction are fierce and mounting, and the 
SBA knows it. 

Perhaps it is a great achievement that the 
retreat of small business in our land was in- 
terrupted in 1955. But despite the press re- 
lease, I find little in the report it presumably 
summarizes that arouses any huzzahs from 
me. 





United States Is Sending $50 Million 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Daily News of April 16, 
1956: 

UNITED STATES Is SENDING $50 MILLION ABROAD 
(By Jack Steele) 


The United States Government is sending 
abroad nearly $50 million a year in social- 
security benefits, veterans’ compensation, 
and other forms of retirement pay. 

The money goes to nearly 60,000 persons 
in 102 countries in every nook and cranny 
of the world, except behind the Iron Curtain. 
More than one-third of it goes to Italy. 

Most of the recipients are aliens or nat- 
uralized United States citizens who have re- 
turned to their native lands to retire and 
live a life of ease on the benefits they earned 
in this country. 

The facts and figures on this little-known 
foreign-aid program have been assembled for 
the first time by Chairman Francis E. WaL- 
rer, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, of the House 
Immigration Subcommittee. 

FIGURES 


Mr. WaLTER believes the figures show: 

That many immigrants come to the United 
States without any serious intention of be- 
coming permanent residents and citizens. 
As soon as they can’collect “nest eggs’—in 
savings or social security and other benefits— 
they go back home where their money will 
stretch further because of lower prices and 
living standards. 

That there is ample justification for a pro- 
vision of the McCarran-Walter Act which 
cancels the citizenship of naturalized Ameri- 
cans who return to‘their native lands and 
stay more than 3 years. Loss of citizenship 
does not cancel social security and other re- 
tirement benefits earned in this country, but 
it deprives them of some other rights and 
protections which go only to United States 
citizens, 

Chairman Water got most of his figures 
from the Treasury, which mails out the bene- 
fit checks every month to American~-con- 
sulates which, in turn, distribute them to 
recipients. 

TOTALS 

The Treasury figures cover only the month 
of February and do not include checks sent 
to Canada and Philippines. Here are the 
totals; . 
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. ets Number of | Monthly 

Type of benefit checks payments 
Social security. ............... 37, 789 $2, 235, 377 
Veterans’ compensation_______ 16,556 | 1,373, 661 

Government employees’ com- 

I tactic sguiepetenirn 231 17, 803 
Civil-service retirement___...- 1, 452 112, 567 
Railroad retirement_.........- 2, 299 160, 177 
a tieth nicciniiin aad, 58, 327 3, 899, 585 





This amounts to about $47 million a year, 
VIEW 


In Mr. WALTER’s view, this money repre- 
sents an indirect form of foreign aid. It 
hélps build up the dollar balances of the 
countries to which it goes. 

Italy leads the list of countries with 20,024 
recipients who get $1,448,539 a month—over 
$17 million a year. 

Next comes Greece, with 6,324 recipients 
who get $390,814 a month or nearly $5 million 
@ year. 

Here are the other countries in the top 10: 


















‘ Number of | Monthly 

Country checks payments 
IN citi iaciciiteta diciinieenctibied 3, 390 $219, 541 
Treland___ 2, 769 173, 462 
Mexico__- 2, 469 166, 318 
Germany. 2, 242 143, 371 
Yugoslavia 1, 822 125, 661 
Japan... 1,913 115, 777 
a aati tetnnsevtricenstte a 2, 094 114, 908 
OE ardic tainindencacpmemeiane 1, 754 112, 139 





Israel has 245 recipients who get a total of 
$14,572 a month. Egypt has only 36 who 
get $2,041 a month. 

Countries having only one recipient in- 
clude Angola, Samoa, Tanganyika, and the 
Phoenix Islands. 

Formosa has 11 recipients who draw $1,207 
a month. The Ryukyu Islands have 122 
social-security recipients who get $6,396 a 
month, 





An Act of Courage and Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Tues- 
day, April 17, 1956: 

An Act or COURAGE AND PRINCIPLE 


President Eisenhower, in his veto of the 
conglomerate farm bill, has again displayed 
the courage with which he upholds the high- 
est principles of his office. Leading Demo- 
crats, such as Senator Kefauver, Mr. Steven- 
son, and former President Truman, had in- 
dorsed the mongrel measure. Republicans 
from the farm States were urging the Presi- 
dent to sign, and, as the President said, the 
farmers themselves, suffering reduced in- 
comes, “had a right-to expect workable and 
beneficial legislation to help solve their prob- 
lems.” In an election year, it has been 
argued, even a bad farm bill would be better 
politically than no bill at all. Mr, Eisen- 
hower did not agree. 

The bill as patched together out of con- 
flicting philosophies would, as the President 
put it, “do harm to every agricultural region 
of the country and also to the interests of the 
consumers.” Consequently, although “with 
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intense disappointment and regret,” he has 
returned H. R. 12 to Congress without his 
signature. : 

The specific reasons for the veto were stated 
by the President in detail to Congress and to 
the people. They are familiar to those who 
have followed the strange course of H. R. 12 
through the House and the Senate, as the 
sound administration program for reducing 
acreage and adding to farm income through 
the soil bank was gradually canceled out by 
the successive addition of high, fixed parity 
prices, dual parity for many commodities, 
mandatory price supports for feed grains and 
multiple-price plans for wheat and rice. This 
mixture is, in the President's words, self- 
defeating. It is thus, in effect, a fraud qn 
the American farmer and the American peo- 
ple, compounded by “the long delays which 
this legislation encountered,” which makes 
remedial action this session difficult. 

The President has announced a series of 
administrative actions, including increased 
support prices on commodities and the use 
of Agriculture Department funds to 
strengthen prices of perishables, in order to 
help the farmer to the extent that the execu- 
tive branch can do so. He has also asked 
Congress to “pass a straight soil bank bill as 
promptly as possible,” to be in operation be- 
fore fall seeding. The combined program, 
legislative and administrative, could “begin 
now to improve the income and welfare of all 
our farm families.” 

If Congress fails again to rise to the needs 
of the hour, the farmers, and the Nation at 
large, will know where the blame rests. They 
will know that the President has striven 
earnestly and conscientiously for a sound 
farm program; that the obstacles were raised 
by those, in Congress and out, who insisted 
on delaying action, on piling up contradic- 
tory clauses in a legislative monstrosity that 
would have been an administrative night- 
mare. And when the voters look to the heart 
of the matter they will, one can be confident, 
prove the best politics is what is best for the 
eountry, wholeheartedly endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s statesmanlike and courageous course. 





Salute to Israel 





SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, April 16, 
1956, marks the anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel. Eight 
years ago a new nation arose from the 
depths of despair and oppression to walk 
vigorously in a new light of hope, ful- 
filing a dream of 2,000 years. If we 
could persuade some individuals in this 
country to forget for a moment the envy, 
hate, and animosity indiscriminately 
hurled against the young nation of Is- 
rael, if we could remind them how similar 
are the struggles and sufferings under- 
gone by Israel to those experienced by 
our Founding Fathers when they fled 
religious oppression and persecution to 
establish a peaceful haven in this coun- 
try, if we could remember how much we 
appreciated the sympathies and help of 
some European countries in the struggle 
to secure our independence, we would all 
then be better disposed toward Israel. 
We would understand that she has only 
one desire—and that is to live peaceably 
alongside her hostile neighbors. Because 
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there is this striking similarity in the 
history of our people and that of the 
Israeli nation, the American people have 
deeply sympathized ‘with the cause of 
Israel and have given liberally to help 
her in every possible way. 

Nevertheless, against this tangible and 
most generous proof given by a major- 
ity of the American public in support 
of the righteousness of Israel’s aspira- 
tions, there stands the ill will of a few 
who nest themselves behind the shield 
of a Government agency, the Depart- 
ment of State. These do everything to 
promote hostility rather than peace. 
They have encouraged Arab belligerency 
over Israel’s protests; they have rejected 
Israel’s request for equal treatment—in 
short, they have done their best to pro- 
voke another war. Our Secretary of 
State has proved himself insensitive and 
insensible to the facts and moralities of 
the area. 

How can they ignore the fact that at 
the very time that the representative of 
the United Nations was pleading in Cairo 
for peace, Egyptian murderers shot 
down in cold blood children at prayer 
in Israel? 

Can we in good faith claim that the 
best interests of the United States are 
served by the few in the Department of 
State whose actions result in encour- 
aging feuding among nations? Why 
should they be so anxious to appease the 
Arabs at the expense of Israel? If we 
agree to extend military assistance to 
one, we should in fairness grant the same 
to the other. Are we to have more faith 
in the Arabs than in Israel? Has not 
this young state clearly demonstrated 
how seriously and efficiently she has been 
working and progressing during the past 
8 years? 

Israel’s record is proof of her aim for 
peaceful existence to carry on her pro- 
grams of agricultural and industrial im- 
provement. In her struggle Israel. as- 
pires to become again the promised land 
for thousands and thousands of refugees, 
so that all people can say, with the 
Prophet Ezekiel: 

This land that was untilled is become as 
a garden of pleasure, and the cities that 
were abandoned and desolate and destroyed 
are peopled and fenced. 


Israel has become the most progres- 
sive and energetic state in the Middle 
East. In the last 8 years more than 400 
new agricultural settlements have been 
created in a small area, compared to less 
than 300 in the 70 years prior to Israel’s 
coming into existence. Every type of 
industry has bloomed; transportation 
and housing have flourished—but be- 
yond this material success, Israel is 
today the symbol of courage and expec- 
tation for all humanity who secretly hope 
and pray. that in this chosen land, the 
people of the earth, if God touches their 
hearts and enlightens their minds, might 
finally reach a mutual understanding 
and establish the foundation of a new 
era of everlasting peace for the entire 
world. : 

In rejoicing over the recurrence of 
the birth of Israel, we also voice the 
prayer that the relations between the 
United States and Israel will be strength- 
ened and more closely bound. 
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We pray that the benighted officials 
in our executive department will open 
their eyes and their hearts and that 
they will lend the might and power of 
our great country, material and spir- 
itual, to establishing true peace in the 
world. 





Supreme Court Decisions Destroying 
States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH 





M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest constitutional authorities in the 
United States and a great American, 
Dean Clarence E. Manion, in his weekly 
broadcast on April 15, 1956, pointed out 
what the recent United States Supreme 
Court decisions are doing to States 
rights. Because he is acknowledged as 
one of our greatest present-day consti- 
tutional lawyers, I include a copy of his 
broadcast as a part of my remarks, for 
the benefit and enlightment of my col- 
leagues and the people at large: 

JUDICIAL LEGISLATION Is DESTROYING STATES 
RIGHTS—WEEKLY BroapcastT No. 21 


A few days ago, the Supreme Court took 
still another cut at the shrinking stature of 
States rights. Reversing the Pennsylvania 
State court conviction of Steve Nelson, a no- 
torious Communist leader, Chief Justice 
Warren, for the majority of the Court, said 
this: “The conclusion is inescapable that 
Congress intended to occupy the field of se- 
dition * * * therefore, a State sedition is 
superseded, regardless of whether it (such a 
State law) purports to supplement the Fed- 
eral law.” 

Thus, in substance, the decision declares 
that since Congress has chosen to legislate 
against communism, the States of the Union 
are now powerless to take supplementary 
legal action dealing with the Communist 
conspiracy. 

The very existence of this Federal anti- 
Communist legislation, says the Supreme 
Court, has the effect of depriving the States 
of any right to assist -in protecting the coun- 
try against any type of revolutionary sub- 
version. Mind you, there is no statement in 
this Federal anti-Communist law which de- 
clares that the statute shall have this 
drastic, exclusive effect upon the State's leg- 
islative and judicial powers. 

On the contrary, in the Federal Criminal 
Code of which this anti-Communist law, the 
so-called Smith Act, is a part, this appears: 
“Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the Constitution 
thereof” (18 U. S. C. A. 3231). 

Nevertheless, Chief Justice Warren and 
five of his associates, when Congress passed 
the law, concluded that Congress intended to 
exclude States from the field of communism. 
By this judicial discovery of an unexpressed 
congressional intention, 6 Supreme Court 
Justices effectively and i ediately nulli- 
fied the existing anti-Communist laws of 42 
States of the Union. 

This is good news for the Communists, of 
course. If the effect of the decision stopped 
there, it would be bad enough, to be sure. 
But, unfortunately, its evil implications go 
far beyond that point. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in this case 
falls into an established pattern for what is, 
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in effect, Judicial legislation against the 
constitutional rights of the several States. 
By holding, in case after case, that congres- 
sional laws were intended by Congress to do 
more violence to reserved State powers than 
the laws themselves provide, the Supreme 
Court substitutes its own legislative mind 
for that of Congress. In this process, the 
Court goes beyond its power, which is to 
judge the congressional law, and effectively 
amends that law into something more than 
the language of the law says it is. 

An outstanding example of this judicial 
legislation against States rights is observable 
in the history of congressional action on the 
subject of natural gas. That history was 
recently climaxed by a Presidential veto fol- 
lowed by a spectacular senatorial investiga- 
tion of certain campaign contributions. 

In his veto statement, the President 
criticized what he called arrogant and 
highly questionable activities of certain pro- 
ponents of the rejected legislation. In its 
report, the Senate investigating committee 
severely censured the trresponsibility of cer- 
tain people in promoting the late-lamented 
Harris-Fulbright natural-gas bill. 

However, in this cascade of criticism, there 
was no Official censure or condemnation of 
the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, it was the 
Court’s judicial legislation on the subject of 
natural gas, and its gratuitous extension of 
Federal power at the expense of States rights, 
that brought the Harris-Fulbright bill to 
the floor of Congress in the first place. Here 
is the story of that judicial legislation: 

In 1938, Congress passed the original Nat- 
ural Gas Act. That law gave the Federal 
Power Commission authority to regulate the 
interstate transportation and sale of natural 
gas. Unquestionably, Congress had the 
power to do that, and the act expressly dis- 
claimed any attempt to do anything beyond 
that. Local production and distribution of 
natural gas were exempted from the opera- 
tion of the act in so many of its words. 

This was congressional acknowledgment 
that production, local distribution, and local 
sale were beyond the power of Congress and 
within the reserved powers of the several 
States. Nevertheless, the Federal Power 
Commission soon began to encroach upon 
the reserved State jurisdiction. Congress 
took official notice of this violation of the 
1938 act and passed the Kerr bill (1950), 
which reaffirmed the congressional intention 
to keep Federal control out of local gas pro- 
duction and local gas sales. But President 
Truman vetoed the Kerr bill. 

The veto encouraged the Federal price- 
fixers to step up their encroachment upon 
the domain of the gas-producing States. 
Litigation resulted which finally reached the 
Supreme Court. In the now famous Phillips 
case (347 U. S. 672), the Supreme Court de- 
nied the congressional reservation of State 
jurisdiction over the local production and 
sale of natural gas. The Supreme Court did 
so, if you please, on the basis of its own pri- 
vate determination of what Congress in- 
tended, regardless of what the 1938 act clear- 
ly stated, and regardless of what the Kerr 
bill had reaffirmed. 

Three Supreme Court Justices dissented 
from the decision in the Phillips case. One 
of these dissenters declared that, “This (de- 
cision) brings every gas operator from the 
smallest producer to the largest pipeline un- 
der Federal regulatory control. The Federal 
Power Commission is thrust into the regula- 
tory domain traditionally reserved to the 
States” (Justice Clark, dissent, 347 U. S. 691). 

After the Phillips decision, Congress pre- 
pared to reenact what it thought it had es- 
tablished in 1938, namely, local control over 
independent local production of natural gas. 
It is difficult to see why Congress should have 
to affirmatively deny its intention to invade 
what is clearly reserved to the States under 
the 10th article of the Bill of Rights. The 
10th article says that powers not delegated 
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to the Federal Government are reserved to 
the States or to the people. 

One might think that the Supreme Court 
could be relied upon to keep Congress within 
this limitation, rather than try to invent 
circumstances calling for its violation. How- 
ever, during the past 20 years the Supreme 
Court has given no important indication that 
it still regards this section of the Bill of 
Rights as a part of the Constitution. On the 
contrary, the Court seems bent upon extend- 
ing every Federal regulation far beyond the 
letter of the congressional statute from 
which such regulation stems. 

The history of the Federal regulation of 
natural gas shows that the will of Congress 
has been ground to powder between the upper 
millstone of Presidential vetoes and the lower 
millstone of judicial legislation. What little 
is left of States rights in this granding proc- 
ess may be absorbed by the imagination. The 
Supreme Court’s excuse for using its palpable 
extensions of congressional statutes to rub 
out residual States rights is anchored in 
what is called the doctrine of “preemption.” 

The Supreme Court takes the position that 
where Congress has enacted legislation on 
any subject the States are then automatically 
deprived of all power to enact or enforce 
similar laws on the same subject, even though 
the State laws are not in conflict with the 
Federal act. 

This doctrine asserts that where Congress 
reguiate some phase of agricultural produc- 
tion, labor-management relations, food, 
drugs, or any other subject, all existing State 
laws on the same subject are immediately in- 
effective. By the same token, the power of 
the State to legislate on the same subject is 
automatically suspended during the exist- 
ence of the Federal legislation. This is so, 
even where the congressional law is inade- 
quate to protect life, liberty, and property in 
the federally preempted field. 

The frequent result of this doctrine is to 
leave large blind spots of lawlessness in the 
area of the State’s reserved police power 
(Garner v. the Teamsters Union, etc. (346 
U. S. 485) ). 

In the Nelson Pennsylvania Communist 
case the Supreme Court has now held that 
this “preemption” doctrine applies to the 
criminal as well as the civil jurisdiction of 
the several States. Logically projected, this 
means that State laws against criminal traf- 
fic in narcotics, for instance, will be rendered 
ineffective and unenforceable in the face of 
Federal laws on the same subject. 

When the Federal Anti-Communist Act was 
made an issue in the Pennsylvania trial of 
Steve Nelson, Congressman Haro_p SMITH, 
the author of the act, wrote the Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania as follows: This 
“js the first intimation I ever had * * * 
in the preparation of the act, in the hear- 
ings before the committee, in the debates 
in the House, or in any subsequent devel- 
opments, that Congress ever had the faint- 
est notion of nullifying the concurrent juris- 
diction of the respective sovereign ‘States to 
pursue also their own prosecutions for sub- 
versive acts.” 

Nevertheless the Supreme Court has just 
decided that it knew more about the con- 
gressional intention behind the Smith Act 
than Congressman SmiTH himself did. This 
gratuitous judicial presumption is merely 
one aspect of the constantly expanding men- 
ace to our Federal system of balanced con- 
stitutional government. For many years it 
has been painfully obvious that the Federal 
Executive and the Federal courts are in an 
effective combination to destroy the consti- 
tutional integrity of the States by the cen- 
tralization of power in the Washington bu- 
reaucracy. 

Only a strong, self-conscious Congress and 


vigilant sacrificial self-reliance on the part. 


of the States can now save the American Re- 
public. The first constructive remedial step 
has already been taken. Congressman How- 
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ARD SmITH, of Virginia, has introduced a bill 
in the House of Representatives (H. R. 3) 
providing that no act of Congress shall be 
construed to indicate an intent on the part 
of Congress to exclude or nullify State laws 
on any subject in the absence of an express 
provision in the act of Congress to that effect. 

Senator McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, and 11 of 
his senatorial colleagues have introduced a 
similar bill in the Senate. If Congress is tired 
of seeing its purposes stultified by a combi- 
nation of vetoes and judicial decisions, it will 
give these bills top priority. 

Any Congressman or Senator who does not 
go all out for the speedy passage of this bill 
is either numb to the constitutional wicked- 
ness of judicial legislation or in league with 
those who are determined to destroy States 
rights. 

In either case such Congressman or Sen- 
ator is disqualified for service in this emer- 
gency and should be retired by the voters. 
Send your Congressman and Senators a copy 
of this broadcast and ask them what they 
think about the Smith-McClellan bill. 





Israel’s Eighth Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like at this time to join my fellow Ameri- 
cans in observance of an historic occa- 
sion—the eighth anniversary of the 
State of Israel. 

This occasion which was officially 
marked yesterday, gives all of us who 
cherish freedom an opportunity to re- 
affirm our support for this great coun- 
try. 

Because we in America so strongly 
helped with the birth of Israel, we have 
a special stake in using our best efforts 
to maintain peace and stability in the 
Middle East. 

Peace would not only benefit Israel, 
which is using every human and natural 
resource to provide a better life for its 
people. Elimination of the tensions 
which now threaten to erupt in full- 
scale war will be a source of rejoicing to 
all people and will allow Israel and her 
Arab neighbors to direct their energies 
to the needs of their peoples. 

But so long as the explosive situation 
remains, this country should have no 
course but (o pursue a policy which wilil 
prevent the destruction of Israel. 

The loss of Israel would not only be 
a serious blow of itself, but it would set 
in motion circumstances which, at the 
least, would drive Western interests from 
the Middle East and at worst end in a 
major conflict. 

The interests of peace are truly the in- 
terests of America. The bonds between 
this country and Israel are those of 
democratic people and related cultures. 

It is a source of pride to salute Israel 
on this eighth anniversary of her inde- 
pendence. 

And in this connection I wish to in< 
clude in my remarks the following ar- 
ticle which was published in the Detroit 
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News of April 13, 1956. It is a lucid dis- 
cussion of the problems in the Middle 
‘East: 
THE COMMENTATOR 
(By W. K. Kelsey) 
Ir T. R. WERE PRESIDENT 


There are various ways by which the 
United States might contribute to peace in 
the Middle East, besides the one we are pur- 
suing—which is to keep the United Nations 
im the picture insofar as that is possible, 
through the efforts of its Secretary-General, 
Dag Hammarskjold. 

One is the way Teddy Roosevelt might 
have handled the situation if it had arisen 
in his time. There was the Perdicaris affair 
in 1904. John Perdicaris, claiming Ameri- 
can citizenship, and his stepson, a British 
subject, were kidnaped by a Moroccan bandit 
named Raisuli and held for ransom. The 
President sent the cruiser Brooklyn to Tan- 
gier and demanded through the State De- 
partment that the Sultan of Morocco deliver 
Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead. ~ 

The fact that Perdicaris was released be- 
fore the sultan received the message did not 
alter the fact that about 99 percent of the 
péople of the United States cheered the 
President for making the threat. Note also 
that 1904 was an election year, and Roosevelt 
was going after a second term. Well, so is 
Ike this year. Moreover, we have a fleet in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

_ Another approach that might be used is to 

intimate to the Egyptian premier that if he 
does not see to it that there is no war, not 
only will be get not a nickel of American 
money for the building of the proposed dam 
at Aswan, but the United States will see to 
it that the dam is not built with any other 
nation’s money, either. 

That may appear like irrational diplomacy, 
but behind it lie two facts. The first is that 
as a member of the U. N. Egypt is committed 
to peace; and a country that violates that 
pledge is not entitled to any benefits from 
the rest of the world. The second is that to 
prevent a country from getting negotiated 
aid is not an act of war, but rather falls 
among the penalties permitted by the U. N. 
Charter against a country that fails in its 
obligations. 

INCLUDING RUSSIA 


Another way of dealing with the situation 
would be to join with Britain and France in 
inviting the Soviet Union to participate in 
the declaration of 1950 by which the three 
powers sought to preserve peace in the Mid- 
die East by pledging action against an 


aggressor. 

The probability is that both Britain and 
France would agree to such an invitation. It 
would relieve both Governments if the 
United States were to abandon the role of 
Don Quixote fighting a windmill of commu- 
nism in Asia with no better weapon than 
loud and ineffective talk, which most trained 
observers who have visited that continent 
find is doing our cause no good while it ad- 
vertises the Russian propaganda. 

If the present Soviet rulers are so peace- 
minded, they ought to be glad to be given a 
chance of cooperating in the Middle East. It 
might take their minds off supplying the 
Arab States with arms. If they declined the 
invitation they would have to dig up some 
extremely plausible reasons of fall under sus- 
picion in peace-minded countries. 

But, as the British press is fond of point- 
ing out, any brisk shift of American policy 
is not to be expected in a presidential elec- 
tion year. It seems to the commentator, 
however, that if the administration doesn’t 
come up with a resounding success in the 
Near East it is going to incur a weight of 

_blame that will endanger its success in No- 
vember. That blame will not fall on the 


national hero, but on Secretary Dulles. He 
may yet become the principal issue in the 
campaign. 
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The United States Should Speak for 
Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, in these 
turbulent and troublesome times, it is to 
be expected that the people of America 
do not react to every miscarriage of jus- 
tice and every instance of inhumanity 
and criminal conduct. 

A pattern of barbarism seems to be 
engulfing a large part of the world. We 
have been conditioned for crime. 

Yet at this time there is taking place 
in Indonesia an offense against basic hu- 
man justice which should not escape the 
attention of the American people. In 
the city of Jakarta in Indonesia, a young 
man is on trial for his life simply because 
totalitarian fury must make propaganda 
and find scapegoats. 

Crimes involving brutality, terrible 
torture, and unspeakable evil have be- 
come more or less commonplace over a 
period of more than a decade. 


As a consequence, the reflexes of con- 
science have been dulled, but the crime 
against Leon N. Jungschlaeger seems to 
me to be one of the worst that has been 
perpetrated, for it is a crime against the 
intellect involving perversions of the 
fundamentals of justice. 

With reference to this tragedy pres- 
ently going on in Indonesia, I want to 
call to the attention of the House a mov- 
ing editorial from the Hartford Courant 
of April 5, and I hope that every Member 
of this body will read it and reflect on 
the message which it carries: 

THE UNITED STATES SHOULD SPEAK FOR 
JUSTICE 


Probably no more than a handful of people 
in the United States ever heard of Leon N. 
Jungschlaeger. If told that he is a man 
undergoing trial for his life in Jakarta, Indo- 
nesia—more than 8,000 miles away by air— 
Americans would relax and say: “What has 
that to do with me?” If told that he is the 
father of a United States Army private they 
might express more eoncern. If told that he 
is the storm center of an agitation in the 
Netherlands that is hurting the United 
States, they might get the idea. 

There is cause for alarm. The so-called 
Jungschlaeger case has aroused Holland more 
than any issue in recent years. Indonesia, 
as a new nation, has been asserting its rights 
in arresting and trying a Dutch citizen—in 
a trial that many European observers think 
is a travesty of justice. In doing so, Indo- 
nesia has been guilty of careless indifference 
to human rights. Dutch observers corttend 
the trial has been run like a totalitarian 
courtroom scene in a Communist country. 
Yet, the United States has dodged the issue. 

It is, in part, a problem of colonialism and 
the new revolutionary nationalism. Indo- 
nesia, made up of about 3,000 separate islands 
in the Malaysian area, was born in a revo- 
lutionary struggle after the defeat of the 
Japanese in World War II. It has tremen- 
dous problems in establishing and maintain- 
ing law and order throughout its area, prob- 
lems with Communist infiltration, with 
headhunters, with people who have never 
known law. Its fierce pride leads it to chas- 
tise and make scapegoats of its former mas- 
ters at every possibility. Indonesian ‘leaders 
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hide their own inadequacies by blaming 
them on the colonial powers. 

As a result of the revolution, the Indo- 
nesians lost most of their trained tech- 
nicians, administrators, and professional 
personnel. Some Dutch nationals stayed on. 
One was Jungschlaeger, 50-year-old manager 
of the nautical division of the Royal Nether- 
lands Packet Steamship Co. It is charged 
that he has aided various rebellious organi- 
zations in plots against the Indonesian 
Government, On these charges, he has been 
held in jail almost 27 months. Evidence in- 
troduced against him has not been brought 
to appear. The trial has been made a focus 
of ill feeling against the former colonial 
power. Yet few of the Western nations, in 
particular, the United States, have protested. 
Convinced that the United States does not 
regard this as a case of human rights at 
stake, public opinion in Holland erupted. 
Anti-Americanism has been virulent. 

This would have been avoided had we 
taken a determined stand that Jungschlaeger 
is entitled to a fair trial. Indonesia has its 
troubles—it has had more than 6 govern- 
ments in 7 years—but it has no more right 
than anyone else to impose a wrong. Indo- 
nesia should be warned in clear and unmis- 
takable language that because the death 
sentence demanded against Jungschlaeger 
seems. unwarranted, the world expects a civil- 
ized and fair administration of justice from 
any people that aspires to recognition as an 
equal among nations. 





Nickel Problem: “Almost Completely 
Insolvable,” Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions lately I have called 
the attention of this body to the black 
market situation which has developed 
with respect to nickel for manufactur- 
ing purposes in the United States. 

I am placing in the Recorp an amaz- 
ing letter which the Secretary of Com- 
merce has written to Mr. Willard F. 
Rockwell, chairman of the board of the 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. Mr. Rock- 
well’s company is one of the large users 
of nickel for plating purposes and he 
informs me that his company, last year, 
spent $750,000 for nickel in the gray 
market and this year spent $780,000 in 
the first quarter since sufficient 6414- 
cent nickel is available only to his com- 
pany through black and gray market 
sources at some 300 percent of market 
price. 

In response to Mr. Rockwell’s com- 
plaint, the Secretary of Commerce on 
April 7 wrote to him and stated: 

This in a general way seems to me to be 
the story and, as aforesaid, if you find your- 
self in Washington, we'll be glad to go 
through it with you to the mth degree 
and give you all of our thinking about a 
problem which is very difficult and, as I 
presently see it, almost completely insoly- 
able. . 

This is an amazing statement in view 
of the fact that studies by the Secretary’s 
own Department indicate that there have 
been diversions of defense-rated nickel 
and that his Department is studying as 
to what enforcement measures are nec- 
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essary. Amazing also is the fact that the 
Department of Commerce has respon- 
sibility to check the books of the pro- 
ducers and allocators of nickel to see 
that there is equitable distribution of 
this important commodity. It is also 
amazing that many business concerns 
are paying unconscionable high prices 
for black market nickel which seems to 
be abundant at such prices. It is also 
amazing to me that the Department of 
Commerce which has the responsibility 
to aid and foster industry is standing 
back contending that the nickel situa- 
tion is insolvable at a time when busi- 
nesses large and small are closing down, 
laying off employees or otherwise cur- 
tailing their activities because of inabil- 
ity to obtain nickel. 

To my knowledge the Secretary of 
Commerce has not denied that he is one 
of the individuals responsible for solv- 
ing this problem, nor has he recom- 
mended legislation which may be neces- 
sary to establish necessary controls. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

THe SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 7, 1956. 
Mr. Writitarp F. RocKWELL, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Rockwell Spring & Azle Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. RocKwe.u: I have just been 
through a long and exhaustive study of the 
nickel question this morning (Saturday, 
April 7) and if you would care to come down 
sometime in the near future, we'll see that 
you have the complete story and understand 
just how things seem to shape up. I think, 
however, that I must tell you that I’m afraid 
you'll be disappointed in the net result. 

Generally speaking, the forecasted 1956 
supply of nickel for the civilian economy is 
short—even short of what it was on an aver- 
age for the 3 years preceding Korea—and if 
certain use developments take place in the 
defense area the situation may be even worse. 

Currently, the civilian economy is paying 
three prices for available nickel—the so- 
called market price of 65 cents approxi- 
mately, the price ranging from $1 to $1.35 
for Government set-aside supplies, and say 
$2.50 to $3 for approximately 10 percent of 
the civilian supply. Most of this latter 
grouping is composed of nickel-bearing scrap 
alloys and foreign production—France, Ja- 
pan, etc. 

We find no evidence of importance of any 
misappropriation of Defense-rated nickel 
supplies. Our procedures for following De- 
fense-rated orders adequately.confirm this 
view, although despite this fact we are plan- 
ning some procedural changes which should 
give us even closer supervision. 

The end of it all is that there just is not 
enough nickel available to take care of De- 
fense requirements and the civilian economy 
(the stockpile take will be substantially de- 
creased this year). The controls which you 
urge will not get anybody any more nickel 
and the undoubted result of such controls 
would probably bring into operation use de- 
terminations and specifically might very well 
result in the complete elimination of the use 
of nickel for decorative purposes. 

There is some further increase of nickel 
supply in sight for 1957. What effect it will 
have on civilian availability will largely de- 
pend on the military requirements at that 
time. 

This in a general way seems to me to be 
the story and, as aforesaid, if you find your- 
self in Washington, we'll be glad to go 
through it with you to the Nth degree and 
give you all of our thinking about a prob- 
lem which is very difficult and, as I presently 
see it, almost completely insolvable. 

Most sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
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The Long Road Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN. J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an address by 
the Honorable John Ben Shepperd, at- 
torney general, State of Texas: 


THE LONG RoaD Back 


(Address by Attorney General John Ben 
Shepperd to the 57th annual convention 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Tyler, Tex., March 13, 1956) 

More than 180 years ago, while the Thir- 
teen American Colonies were still in the 
throes of revolution, Patrick Henry uttered 
an admonition to his fellow countrymen 
which is now a part of the Constitution of 
the State of Virginia. It says, “No free gov- 
ernment, nor the blessings of liberty, can be 
preserved to any people, but by a firm ad- 
herence to justice, moderation, temperance, 
frugality and virtue, and by frequent re- 
currence to fundamental principles.” 

Few organizations, if any, have done as 
much as the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution to give Patrick Henry’s words a real 
and lasting application. The DAR was 
founded in 1890, at a time when the indus- 
trial age, with its motorized transportation, 
rapid communication and mechanization, 
ushered in,an era of modernism which has 
virtually slammed the door on our proud 
history and with a burst of speed left many 
of our sacred traditions behind, in a cloud 
of dust. 

It has always been the purpose of the DAR 
to resist this frivolous neglect of the deep 
and vital wellsprings of our freedom, which 
could only tend to the destruction of our 
constitutional form of government. This 
motive underlies your organization’s actions 
today, as you work 179,000 strong to pre- 
serve a knowledge and appreciation of Amer- 
ican history, as you continue to operate some 
12,000 Junior Citizens’ Clubs throughout the 
country, conduct extensive programs for good 
citizenship through your almost 3,000 chap- 
ters, and strive to preserve and restore many 
historical landmarks and national shrines, 
in order that Americans of today may visit 
them and become imbued with a deeper 
knowledge of the origins of their liberties 
and a greater inspiration for their preser- 
vation, 

, The DAR was never more vitally needed 

than it is today. We are living in an age of 

superficiality. History is flowing past us like 

a mighty river under the ice, while we skate 

on the surface, too often oblivious to its 

force and direction. 

Ours is an age of flippancy and arrogance, 
in which it is popular to debunk the great 
personalities of the past, as if to convince 
ourselves that they, after all, were not greater 
or wiser than we. 

The old traditions are being tossed away, 
and mementoes of the past are no longer 
proudly hoarded in the attic, but are sold 
to the antique dealer. Here and there what 
used to be a treasured landmark is now just 
a relic, a job for the bulldozers; the rugged 
individualist is now called a reactionary, 
and the man or woman who declines to go 
along with the crowd is a rebel. 

Ideals of long standing are nowadays ridi- 
culed merely because they are old. Where 
did ‘we ever get the idea that anything that 
is old is also quaint and funny? When did 
the expression “past history” become a de- 
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rogatory term to be applied to everything 
that happened before yesterday, as though 
it had no value or meaning today? Fore- 
sight is born of hindsight, and without a 
profound understanding of our own history 
we cannot cope with our present-day prob- 
lems. The nation that does not cherish its 
history must fear its future. 


That is why Patrick Henry said we must 
recur frequently to fundamental principles; 
we must go back often to our own begin- 
nings. 

It isn’t hard to go back. We can pick up 
a history book and in a matter of seconds be 
back to the year 1800, when Mrs. John 
Adams was hanging the wash in the waiting 
room of the new executive mansion in the 
town of Washington, where Congressmen 
were cursing because the inns were bad, the 
carriages and horses worse, the roads in- 
tolerable, and police protection almost non- 
existent. Yellow fever and cholera had al- 
most depopulated several of the larger cities, 
and hardly a member of the Government at 
Washington was not sick of one thing or an- 
other during any given month. 

We can go back to 1775, when a handful 
of embattled farmers gathered on a road be~ 
tween Lexington and Concord and fired the 
opening guns of the Revolution. Or back to 
the Stamp Act, and the Quebec Act, the Bos- 
ton Massacre, the tea tax, the Townshend 
policies and the tyranny of German George. 
It is easy to go back and look at the causes 
of the Revolution and applaud the heroism 
and statesmanship of our forefathers, be- 
cause they wrote a crystal-clear page of his- 
tory with bold strokes of a bloody sword. 

But a principle is not an event in time. 
How do we go back to a principle? What 
were the principles that motivated the men 
who met in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 and launched a Nation on a course 
that was to revolutionize the forms of gov- 
ernment of half the civilized world? What 
mighty undreamed-of concepts were born 
when Hamilton and Jefferson clashed and 
compromised? 

Hamilton was a Federalist—the arch-ad- 
vocate of a strong, centralized government, 
unified under an executive of almost un- 
limited power; and in that day and time, 
his views were not unjustified, nor were 
they unsupported among the rank and file 
of colonists who feared for the future of a 
Nation that did not have the central power 
to maintain its hard-bought freedom. 

In total opposition to Hamilton were Jef- 
ferson and Madison, stanch defenders of 
state sovereignty, who believed that men 
can only be governed badly if governed from 
afar. 

Hamilton’s views were based largely on his 
keen insight into the future and his deep 
concern for tHe course of an infant Nation 
among old, imperalistic powers with armies 
poised for conquest. Jefferson’s and Madi- 
son’s convictions were based on hard ex- 
perience; they believed that history was a 
guide book to the future, and they had been 
the traditions and ideals of three million 
self-reliant, locally governed, independent 
colonists triumph over the armies of the 
strongest despot in the world. 

The belief in State sovereignty was strong 
in those early Americans. When the fire of 
rebellion first began to smoulder against 
British despotism Massachusetts began to 
shake its fist in the face of Parliament with- 
out looking around to see if it was supported 
by 12 other Colonies. And when the first 
shots of the Revolution echoed out of the 
forests of Massachusetts the British Govern- 
ments in her sister Colonies collapsed—not 
in a single great coup d’etat, but 1 by 1 as 
the people pushed them down, hardly know- 
ing or caring whether other Colonies were 
going to fight or remain loyal to the King. 

There was~yet no national Army. Each 
Colony has its militia, and nobody knew how 
many would send theirs into battle. Massa 
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chusetts, for all those farmers at Concord 
knew, would fight alone. But from every 
Colony come men and boys, with muskets 
and fowling pieces and axes and knives. 
Militia commanders rode from cabin to cabin, 
farm to farm, village to village, to call men 
to arms, only to find that the men had al- 
ready gone. Of the 396,000 men and boys 
under Washington’s command, 164,000 had 
come out of the hills and the forests un- 
recruited. ; 

There was no national obligation in this. 
There was no compulsory military service. 
‘This was no hireling army, and no military 
law compelled them to come, or forced them 
to stay when the battle grew hot and the 
winter cold. 

There was no family allotment for the 
brave women—our great-grandmothers—who 
stayed behind to put their hands to a man- 
sized plow and level a man-sized musket in 
defense of their homes when they had to. 

And few, if any, of these men, women, and 
boys had the vaguest idea that they were 
fighting for the freedom of a great Nation. 
They were fighting, one and all, for the free- 
dom of their own firesides—against the whole 
world, if need be. It was not until the fol- 
lowing year that delegates from the Thirteen 
Embattled Colonies—already calling them- 
selves independent States—convened in 
Philadelphia and pitched their lot together 
in a unanimous Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Out of those 4 years of hardship and sac- 
rifice came a united people governed by 13 
sovereign State governments. The strength 
ot their unity lay in the fact of their local 
autonomy—each colony being able to make 
its own laws and defend the rights of its 
own people. 

That right of local self-government was 
very dear to our forefathers, and it was only 
with reluctance that they gave up even a 
little of it. For a decade they tried to achieve 
national unity under the Articles of Confed- 
eration, which did not even allow the Con- 
tinental Congress any taxing power. There 
was no chief executive. It was Hamilton 
who told them that this would never work, 
and indeed, it finally fell apart. Then it 
was that Jefferson and Hamilton met with 
the delegates of the 13 States in Constitu- 
tional Convention, and with God as their 
partner, struck upon a compromise that gave 
us a Constitution without equal or parallel 
in history. 

To the Federal Government were delegated 
a few transcendent powers, such as any na- 
tional government must have. All the rest— 
all the rights and powers by which the people 
govern themselves at home, according to 
their own traditions and necessities—were 
reserved forever to the States and to the 
people thereof. This was a plan which even 
Hamilton, the arch advocate ef central gov- 
ernment, found acceptable and good. This 
became the principle which was to guide our 
Nation safely through a 169-year period in 
which other governments throughout the 
world crumbled and recrumbled in an agony 
of attempted imitation of our example. And 
this is the principle to which we must for- 
ever and often recur. 

As you leave this place tonight, and go to 
your respective homes and iodgings, if you 
would turn a thought toward those by whose 
courage and suffering it was made possible 
for you to kneel before your own God, and 
lay your head on your pillow in peace and 
security and freedom, ask yourself what your 
forefathers would speak of, if they would 
call to you across the abyss of time. What 
is the question they demand of you, their 
own children’s children, as blood calls to 
blood across the centuries? 

Where, they ask, are those liberties which 
we wrenched from the hands of tyrants and 
reposed in the bosoms of humble, God-fear- 
ing men? Where is that freedom that we 
took out of stone castles with iron doors and 
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buried safely under the hearthstones of 
America? Whose hand has carried it away 
and laid it among white marble halls on a 
hill by the Potomac? Is it forgotten, that it 
must lie among stone monuments? Is it 
dead, that it must rest in whited sepulchers? 

Where is it written that the Government 
which sits on those cherry-blossomed banks 
is to be the sole and final judge of the extent 
of its own powers? - We did not write it in 
the Constitution. s 

Where is it written that the law of the 
land shall be promulgated from the bench, 
instead of the floor of Congress? By whose 
authority is the Constitution changed with- 
out the consent of the people? By what 
devious means are the sovereign powers of 
the States overridden, their laws cut down 
like trees, and their righteous protests 
drowned under accusations of rebellion? 
Who delegated to the creature a pre- 
eminence over his creators? What freak of 
Frankenstein is this that rises up to crush 
those who made him? 

This creature was 169 years aborning, but 
here he is. George Washington feared him 
and warned us of his coming. “Let the 
Constitution be changed by constitutional 
means,” he said, “but let it not be changed 
by usurpation.” Jefferson, too, saw this 
creature afar off, and gave us warning. He 
said: 

“It is not by the consolidation or concen- 
tration of powers, but by their distribution, 
that good government is effected. Were this 
country not already divided into States, that 
division would have to be made, that each 
might do for itself what concerns itself, and 
what it can so much better do than a distant 
authority. If we were directed from Wash- 
ington when to sow and when to reap, we 
would soon want bread. I do not charge the 
judges with willful and ill-intentioned er- 
ror; but honest error must be arrested, where 
its toleration leads to public ruin.” 

That is what Jefferson said. He was 
speaking to his own generation, but his eyes 
were fixed across 17 decades of time, to a 
generation that knows the source of atomic 
power but does not know the location of its 
own government. For this Nation, of all na- 
tions, is the only one in which the seat of 
governmental sovereignty is in dispute. 

It is questionable how long we can follow 
this uncertain path. Whether we go on 
down our present course, or turn and follow 
the long road back to the fundamental prin- 
ciples out of which our freedom burgeoned 
and flourished, this generation must decide. 
Uncertainty is a broad avenue to destruction. 

You women are, indeed, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. You are children of 
an epoch in time which started the greatest 
nation on earth toward the fulfillment of 
its destiny. This country can mold its des- 
tiny, but it cannot escape it. This genera- 
tion—modernistic, apathetic, and uncon- 
cerned—is your responsibility, as surely as 
the blood that courses in your veins is the 
same blood that turned hot at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, endured the cold of Valley 
Forge, and sank deep and red into the soil 
of America. 

In your hands is a generation of children 
with character unmolded—their minds not 
yet fully enriched with the history and ideals 
of their country. You can give them books 
and more books, as you are now doing. You 
can teach them government, as you are now 
doing. You can teach them citizenship, as 
you are now doing. If you and the children 
of this generation walk hand in hand, the 
road back is no longer than the distance up 
the courthouse steps, to where a county com- 
missioners’ court is in session, and where a 
man is on trial before a jury of his peers. 
And whether you walk together or alone, the 
road back is only as long as the distance to 
the polls. No expanse of years can separate 
us from those fundamental principles that 
transcend time. Their spirit fills the air 
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wherever men and women still gather on 
public squares to hear a man in shirt sleeves 
campaign for public office. They are revived 
in that moment when a busy man or woman 
stops to read an editorial. They echo from 
the walls wherever*men and women raise 
the voice of debate in a precinct conven- 
tion. They speak in majestic tones wherever 
a church organ plays and a choir sings, and 
they are anchored firmly under the hearth- 
stone of the family that kneels in prayer. 


“Freedom is old, not young, yet it is born 
anew in the first cry of a freeman's 
son; 

It is not a living thing, yet it dies if we 
do not love it; 

It is not weak, yet it must be defended; 

It is light, but it weighs heavy on him who 
is without it; 

It is without price, yet it dearly costs the 
one who sells it; 

It is not small, but great; yet once lost, it 
is never found again.” 


Our forefathers knew freedom, for it was 
they who gave it birth. They established it 
in the firm foundation of courage, sacrifice 
and faith. It is for you, their children’s 
children, to match their legacy in this pres- 
ent hour, and to preserve by those means 
to which your noble organization is dedi- 
cated, the foundations they laid down for all 
generations. 

In the words of Grace Noll Crowell: 


“They placed their clear-cut landmarks for 
our feet, 
They upraised guards for safety as we go 
Across the land, down lane and city street 
On winding paths we have not learned to 
know. 
Remove them not—the marks our Fathers 
set, 
Keep them in good repair at any cost. 
Lest in our harried going we forget. 
What roads to take, and find that we are 
lost.” 





Petition Regarding the Siler Bill H. R. 
4627 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received the following letter from 
a group of my constituents, protesting 
H. R. 4627: 

PRANKLIN Square, N. Y., April 10, 1956. 
Hon. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: At the present 
time the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee is considering recommending to the 
House the enactment of the Siler bill (H. R. 
4627). 

This bill, which would prohibit brewers 
from using television, radio, newspapers, and 
magazines to advertise their products in in- 
terstate commerce, is a direct attempt at 
preventing substantial and honorable man- 
ufacturers of a legal product from conduct- 
ing their business in the accepted American 
Way. 

I would like to register my strongest pro- 
test against this bill and respectfully to 
appeal to you to urge the members of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee to 
vote to kill this bill in committee. Also, 
if this bill should be referred to the Rules 
Committee, it is likewise requested that you 
exert every influence to urge the members 
of this committee not to approve this bill. 
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Your cooperation will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 
Albert Barta, Helen Barta, John F. Engle, 
Florence C. Engle, Mabel E. Schleher, 
A. Daniel Schleher, Jr., Bianca Zier, 
Richard Zier, Beatrice Stappenbeck, 
Arthur Stappenbeck. 





Farm Bill Fantasy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Webster 
defines “fantasy” as “an illusion,” and I 
can think of no more apt description 
that could be applied to the farm bill now 
reposing on President Eisenhower’s desk, 
since any benefits that might accrue to 
the farmer from that ill-conceived piece 
of legislation are highly illusory, to say 
the least. It is understood, of course, 
that the bill was never intended to help 
the farmer but was promoted for no 
other reason than to help certain legisla- 
tors in their effort to prove to the farmer 
that they are trying to help him. Like 
the draftee’s new uniform, it hits him 
all over and fits him nowhere. Here is 
a legislative monstrosity that cuts back 
production to meet current needs on the 
one hand, and then on the other stimu- 
lates all-out production to further com- 
pound the surplus problem. ‘The farmer 
who tries to live with this kind of a pro- 
gram will find himself in the same pre- 
dicament as the youngster who inad- 
vertently put his pet chameleon on a 
piece of scotch plaid and then yelled to 
high heaven because the creature had 
busted himself. For plain and fancy 
legislation, this one takes the cake; 
plain in its political intent, and fancy in 
the manner in which it undertakes to 
disguise that obvious purpose. I voted 
against the bill when it was reported to 
the House, and I am glad to see that op- 
position to it is supported by the follow- 
ing editorial taken from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 

Not THE FARM BILL THE NATION NEEDS 

By passing a hodgepodge, backward- 
looking farm bill over the opposition of the 
administration, Congress has furnished con- 
vincing evidence that it is more concerned 
with this year’s votes than with the real 
needs of America’s farmers. 

The Democrats may find they are sadly 
mistaken in their estimate of the political 
value of the measure they have passed. 
There can be no denying there is a serious 
farm problem; it can be questioned whether 
the farmers will swallow the line that this 
bill is in their best interests. 

But politics aside, the arguments against 
the bill are numerous and powerful, and it 
can be taken for granted that the merits or 
demerits of the legislation, rather than its 
blatant effort to smare votes in the farm 
areas, will be uppermost in President Eisen- 
hower’s mind as he decides whether to sign 
or veto it. 

For the measure takes one step in the 
direction of dealing with the root cause of 
the farm crisis—and then takes several steps 
backward. With one section—that estab- 
lishing the soil bank as recommended by 
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Secretary of Agriculture Benson—it would 
start to alleviate the overproduction which 
produces surpluses which in turn have 
brought about a lowering of farm income. 
With other sections—restoring rigid, 90- 
percent-of-parity price supports, a 2-price 
system for wheat, and alternative parity 
standards to boost supports—the bill would 
increase overproduction and eventually the 
woes of the farmers. 

It is possible to find some excuses for the 
votes of Congressmen from the farm areas— 
both Democratic and Republican—who fa- 
vored this bill. Lower farm prices, com- 
bined with continued high costs of the things 
the farmer buys, unquestionably have pro- 
duced a squeeze on many farmers. Some 
may desire immediate relief even at the price 
of future trouble. : 

But the votes needed to hammer through 
the bill didn’t all come from farm States. 
They came from representatives of metro- 
politan centers where wheat is seen only in 
the form of bread, and cotton in the form 
of clothing. They came from Congressmen 
seemingly less interested in the consumers 
who will be hurt by higher farm support 
prices than in the possible political gain in 
the agricultural States. 

Here the heavy hand of the Democratic 
leadership was in evidence. It is obvious 
that the Democrats saw in the farm situa- 
tion an issue—possibly the only issue—they 
could exploit in an election year. By prom- 
ising the farmers cash payments in the form 
of higher supports, Congress could both 
make a play for votes in the farm areas and 
embarrass the administration. 

To underscore the political aspect, two of 
the leading Democratic contenders for their 
party’s presidential nomination, Estes Ke- 
fauver and Adlai Stevenson, backed up tHe 
congressional action by piously urging Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to sign the measure. 

We hope such maneuverings do not ob- 
scure the real defects in the bill, in the eyes 
of the farmers or of the rest of the people. 
The measure calls for the same old high and 
rigid support system which built up the 
present costly and unwieldy surpluses. It 
proposes a return to the system under which 
most of the decline in farm income took 
place. It would prevent—for a year and 
maybe longer—the operation of measures 
vitally needed to bring production into bal- 
ance with markets and to produce stability, 
instead of harmful ups and downs, for the 
farmer. 

The Nation needs a workable bill to deal 
with the farm problem on a long-range 
basis—and Congress has not provided it. As 
he deliberates his decision whether to sign 
or veto this measure, we feel sure that 
President Eisenhower will ignore the nar- 
row—and debatable—political considera- 
tions and act in accordance with the best 
interests of the Nation and the farmers 
themselves. 





Retention of Section 638 in Department 
of Defense Appropriations, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement made by me be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Defense, House 
Appropriations Committee, April 16, fa- 
voring retention of section 638 in Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriations, 1957: 
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Mr. Chairman, if the Government were as 
careful in screening every small item of pro- 
curement contracts awarded to private in- 
dustry as it is in determining the threat to 
private industry and the waste of taxpayers 
money involved in the employment of a civil-~ 
ian cobbler at X air base, what a wonderful 
world this would be. 

The stated issue is that of alleged Govern- 
ment competition with private business. 
The general policy of this administration is 
that the Federal Government will not start 
or carry on any commercial activity to pro- 
vide a service or product for its own use if 
such product or service can be procured from 
private enterprise through ordinary business 
channels. 

To date a total of 56 facilities have been 
recommended for discontinuance by the De- 
partment of Defense. These would result in 
the displacement of 540 civilian workers. 

The controversial projects number 7, cov- 
ering 264 civilian personnel. 

On the face of it there seems to be much 
ado about little. 

It is the hidden trend that disturbs me. A 
little here and a little there gradually adds 
up to the practice of private industry taking 
over Government itself. 

If that philosophy were carried all the way, 
we might just as well turn the Armed Forces 
over to private management, although how 
they could make a profit out of public service 
is hard to conceive at the moment. 

I do not go along with the deification of 
private enterprise to the point where all 
public problems—including those involving 
national defense—are subordinated to it. 

I reiterate that, although the facilities 
they want to discontinue are small in num- 
ber and may appear to be unimportant, the 
precedent that may be established on this 
minor scale by its proponents will lead to 
further encroachments on the role of our 
defense services that would make them de- 
pendent upon mercenary interests. 

We in Massachusetts are not only worried 
by the fact that they are trying to ease out 
the work done at the ropewalk and in the 
chain shop at the Boston Naval Shipyard to 
private interests, but by the fact that this 
subtle slide-away policy—unless arrested at 
the very start—will lead to the closing down 
of the Watertown Arsenal and the Murphy 
Army Hospital. 

Even career officers in the Armed Forces 
appear to be knuckling under to pressure 
exerted by their civilian superiors in the De- 
partment of Defense to rubber-stamp policies 
against their professional judgment. 

At the hearings conducted by the subcom- 
mittee early this year, the secretary of the 
Cordage Institute, in answer to a question 
regarding the 125-year-old ropewalk at the 
Boston Naval Shipyand, testified: “Yes; it has 
a fine record in terms of improved produc- 
tivity and in terms of economy. It has a 
fine staff of skilled workers. It has been re- 
garded all these years as an integral part of 
the Navy.” 

The question of integration is also impor- 
tant. 

Experience has proved the wisdom of main- 
taining key bases and installations, and as 
self-sufficient as they can be, even during 
peacetime. 

To be implemented by private industry 
only during emergencies. 

The military have special responsibilities. 
For this they must maintain bases on which 
the smallest function or convenience has a 
present use and is in readiness for expansion 
to meet emergency needs. 

We cannot afford to break up this inte- 
gration. 

If this attempt to transfer certain work 
over to. private enterprise gains headway, 
the logical result would be for the military 
to discontinue the practice of supplying uni- 
forms for Armed Forces personnel. Instead, 
they would be given an allowance to pur- 
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chase uniforms from merchants on the out- 
side. 

Under section 638 of Public Law 157 which 
must be retained so that Congress will have 
knowledge in advance of any plans by the 
Defense Department to discontinue facilities, 
or to transfer them to private enterprise, 
there is some dissatisfaction concerning the 
cooperation we are supposed to get from 
the Defense Department. Evasive tactics 
show through. 

The Defense Department must justify 
such disposals or transfers of work that, for 
a period of 3 years or more, has been per- 
formed by civilian personnel of the Depart- 
ment. This must be done 90 days in advance 
of such proposals. Disapproval by either 
committee of the Senate or the House shall 
prevent such disposal or transfer. 

The ropewalk and the chain shop at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard are representatives 
of similar facilities throughout our Defense 
Establishment that are scheduled for a 
gradual sellout to private industry. 

This trend is dafMgerous to our national 
security and is unfair to the loyal workers 
whose skills will be missing in the event of 
an emergency. 

I join with other Members of Congress in 
opposing any proposed transfer or disposal of 
time-tested defense functions. 

The profit motive must not be permitted 
to take over the operation of the largest De- 
partment. of the Federal Government whose 
responsibility is to protect our Nation and 
its people from potential enemies. 

The opening wedge must be closed at once. 





Self-Interest Should Dictate Foreign 
NS . P olicy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that I am not alone in the weariness 
which I experience as I listen to the loud 
and raucous cries from pressure groups, 
both at home and abroad, who continue 
to demand that Uncle Sam take immedi- 
ate and forthright action in every 
troubled area around the globe. I have 
no quarrel with American nationals who 
_ have blood relatives in some foreign 
country, since it is only natural that they 
would want this Nation to exert its influ- 
ence on the side to which they are de- 
voted. But I must insist that unless our 
national self-interest is to be served by 
such intervention, we should shun such 
demands as contrary to the welfare of 
the overwhelming majority of our 
citizens. 

The fact that previous administrations 
have involved us in political deals abroad 
to still the clamor of partisans in this 
country is no reason why we are now 
bound to take action which would en- 
large that involvement. We must always 
place ourselves on the side of right and 
justice; but inasmuch as we have ignored 
the plight of the Baltic States, Finland, 
and Poland, we can hardly justify taking 
up the cudgels in other controversies that 
should be handled by the United Na- 
tions, Indeed, I know of nothing that 
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will contribute to U. N. weakness so much 
as will these unilateral end runs where 
we rush in singled handed to do the job 
that properly belongs to the entire com- 
monwealth of nations. 

As the following Saturday Evening 
Post editorial anticipates, this will prob- 
ably be labeled neutralism and roundly 
condemned in certain quarters. I can 
only point out, however, that minding 
our own business had been traditional 
with Americans until these “one world- 
ers” took over, and I for one would like 
to return to that happy state. This view 
is fully supported by the Post editorial 
which I commend to your attention: 


Isn’T THERE ONE CRISIS UNCLE Sam CAN 
IGNORE? 


When the Nation’s policymakers hold 
their next conclave on what the United 
States should do about practically every- 
thing, it might be a good idea to search the 
global horizon for one area, however small 
or insignificant, of which it could be safely 
stated that its internal affairs were none of 
our business. 

There are so many places in whose affairs 
we are forced to be concerned—places like 
some of those recently visited by Secretary 
of State Dulles with important results—that 
it would be soothing to the public if an area 
could be found whose crises we could calmly 
ignore. Possibly Tristan de Cunha might 
serve as a pilot project to provide practice 
for our statesmen in this unaccustomed field. 
With diligence our diplomats might eventu- 
ally find themselves actually resisting the 
impulse to stick their necks out in areas 
— our national interest is at best remote. 

often the “For God’s sake, do some- 
thing!” bloc favors places outside our orbit 
of interest rather than posts held by essen- 
tial allies, like Formosa. 

In view of the dismal consequences of 
many of our well-meaning efforts to settle 
things all over the world, this suggestion 
for some new restraints on our meddlesome- 
Mattie impulses may not be so impractical 
as the apostles of American world leadership 
think. As to Cyprus, we appear to have 
kindled the hopes of the Greeks while enrag- 
ing the British, who, while feeling free to 
rebuke us for failing to see the virtues of 
Communist China, simply loathe being criti- 
cized themselves. And the pressure to in- 
volve the United States of America in a pos- 
sible police action along the borders of Israel 
poses grim possibilities which should be well 
explored before we edge closer to that melee. 
In short political realism seems to suggest 
a statement from high sources which might 
be summarized as “We deplore tyranny, op- 
pression, and rioting. We are sorry that so 
many people are discontented and belliger- 
ent.. But Uncle Sam has only two hands.” 

Such a policy would undoubtedly be con- 
demned in certain quarters as a modified 
neutralism. Conceivably the description 
would be justified. However, even neutral- 
ism in matters beyond one’s control or 
concern should not be condemned out of 
hand. Indeed, President Eisenhower, com- 
menting on Cyprus, said that, while this 
country desired to contribue everything pos- 
sible to a reasonable settlement, “the solu- 
tion itself is going to have to be reached by 
the people most greatly concerned.” Take 
the case of Nehru. The more neutral he be- 
comes the more money he gets from us; and 
the more money he gets from us the more 
neutral he becomes, until finally, after a par- 
ticularly vigorous denunciation of every- 
thing American, he is invited to come to 
Washington. The United States of America 
can hardly expect to duplicate Nehru's rec- 
ord. but we might venture “No comment” on 
at least one distant fracas. 





April 17 
Political Wildcatting in the Everglades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that Members might better sample the 
flavor of the Florida presidential pref- 
erential primary campaign, I pre- 
senting herewith a news story filed from 
Miami last Sunday by Russell Baker, who 
is a reporter for the New York Times: 

Miamy, April 15.—For the first time in 5 
days a Floridian could walk abroad today 
without the risk of having his hand gripped 
by a potential President of the United States, 
In the dead of night both Senator Estes Kr- 
FAUVER and Adlai E. Stevenson slipped off to- 
ward Yaykee land, taking with them their 
handshaking campaign for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 

Both will be back. The election is still 6 
weeks away and the pundits, who have been 
treated almost as badly as Mr. Stevenson by 
the Tennessee Senator’s refusal to dry up and 
blow away, are dodging all predictions of the 
result of the May 29 primary by telling you 
that it is still too early to discern a trend. 

Early it is, and doubtless predictions will be 
hollow until after the State votes in a com- 
plicated four-way gubernatorial primary 
May 8. 

The inescapable impression, however, from 
the reaction to Senator KEerauver’s doggedly 
amiable trek through the orange groves, the 
quiet courthouse squares, and Miami’s gaudy 
thoroughfares is that Mr. Stevenson had 
better watch his jugular vein. 

The Tennessean’s genius for projecting an 
aura of diffident sincerity, coupled with a 
strong pitch to the Dixie vote, has appar- 
ently gone down like corn pone and grits in 
the rural areas north of Miami. 

In Miami, on the other hand, where the 
political spirit is more nearly akin to the 
North than to the wool-hat country, the 
Senator relies on his reputation for being 
liberal. This he reinforces by stumping for 
the spirit of the Roosevelt and Truman pro- 
gram 

PLAYS BOTH SIDES 

In short, he has been playing from both 
sides of the court these last 3 days—as a 
true son of Dixie in the unadulterated 
southern communities, as an wunrecon- 
structed liberal for Dade County’s trans- 
planted Yankees. 

Part of the Senator's strategy is to depict 
himself as a lonely friend of the people, fight- 
ing against the overwhelming hostility of the 
bosses. 

The role requires him to play the under- 
dog and he has insisted throughout the week 
that he was still running behind Mr. Steven- 
son for Florida’s 28 convention votes, His 
aides, however, have been exuding a confi- 
dence that belies their pronouncements. 

They have created the impression that they 
feel he is now ahead of Mr. Stevenson, and 
perhaps well ahead. 

The outcome of the gubernatorial primary 
May 8 should give the first sound reading on 
where the trend goes. There are four con- 
tenders and the segregation issue has been 
unexpectly injected as a major issue. 

The result will probably necessitate a run- 
off vote between the two top candidates on 
May 29, the day of the Presidential primary. 
This would produce a big turnout, which 
Mr. KEFAUVER believes would favor his 
chances, 
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SEGREGATION AN ISSUE 


The contest May 8 also will provide a read- 
ing on the importance of the segregation 
issue. At first glance, a strong showing by 
the segregation candidate would seem omi- 


~ nous for Mr. Keravuver, for he has been widely 


publicized as more “liberal” toward the Su- 
preme Court decision than Mr. Stevenson. 

Offsetting this threat, however, is the Sen- 
ator’s new change-up pitch, unveiled in last 
week’s campaigning. It consists quite sim- 
ply of reminding his audiences that he is, 
after all, a Southerner himself and of striv- 
ing at every stop to ram this point home. 

In the back country, meanwhile, the voters 
are being asked whether they would prefer 
to entrust the integration problem to a man 
from Tennessee or to a Chicagoan like Mr. 
Stevenson. 

PRAISES RUSSELL 

The Senator also got considerable mileage 
from the good name of Senator RicHarp B. 
RUSSELL. Mr. RUSSELL, a Georgia Democrat 
and the undisputed champion of States’ 
rights in Florida, beat Mr. Kerauver there 
in the 1952 primary. 

Last week, Senator Keravuver told audience 
after audience that he was among the great- 
est admirers of Senator RusseLt. He now 
claims much of the support that went to the 
Georgian in 1952. 

He also hit hard on a pledge to secure 
the South its proper place in the sun if 
he should win. Precisely what he meant 
by this phrase was never defined, although 
he used it repeatedly. 

The delivery of the new pitch was calcu- 
latedly primitive for a man of Senator KE- 
FAUVER’s shrewdness and sophistication. At 
times his style seemed more appropriate to 
a campaign for county sheriff than the Presi- 
dency. 

RECALLS COUSIN MARY 

He chatted over and over, for example, 
of his warm affection for Cousin Mary Noel 
Moody, a relative who had migrated years 
ago from Tennessee to Florida. 

And in speech after speech he told his 
audiences: “I grew up in a little small town, 
and I have the same ambitions, the same 
aspirations that most of you have.” 

Samplings of crowd reaction were inevi- 
tably favorable. One comment heard re- 
peatedly, almost without variation, was: 
“He’s such a sincere man.” 

To create this impression the Senator 
salted his vote pleas with such comments 
as “If you can’t give me your votes, remem- 
ber me at least in your prayers.” 





Northeast Airlines Entitled to Approval 
of Petition for Extension of Service 
From New York to Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following penetrating article from 
the Lawrence Evening Tribune, Law- 
rence, Mass., April 12, 1956, regarding 
the vigorous attack by our majority 
leader against the recommendation that 
Northeast Airlines not be allowed to go 
into long-haul service. 

The expansion of this service would 
be one more industrial asset to New Eng- 
land in our effort to assist local industries 
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seeking to expand their markets and at- 
tract new industrial firms into our area. 
It would be a convenience to our people 
who travel South, and favorable consid- 
eration of the petition is a progressive 
step in the future of all New England 
communities. 
Support For AIRLINE 


It is very possible that Representative Mc- 
CorMACK’s vigorous attack on the recom- 
mendation that Northeast Airlines not be 
allowed to go into long-haul service will do 
some good. He makes out such a strong 
case for the point of view that New. Eng- 
land needs Northeast as much as Northeast 
needs the extra revenue from the Florida 
run that it will have to be given considera- 
tion, as it should be. 

What Representative McCormack had to 
say rings rather ominously upon the ear. 
He charged, for instances, that the adverse 
decision of the examiner who heard North- 
east’s petition goes against “all the weight 
of evidence, policy, and testimony,” and, if 
approved, “could well cripple New England 
air service instead of developing a sound 
system.” 

We do not need to point out that the 
interest Greater Lawrence has in this is the 
interest that it takes in Lawrence Airport 
as a tremendously valuable regional facility. 
Having regular airline service out of the air- 
port is one of the amenities which Greater 
Lawrence has to offer. Representative Mc- 
CorMACK argues, as others have, that North- 
east has worked hard to qualify, and is now 
entitled to participate in the long-haul com- 
petition in order to share the long-haul 
profits which would offset the losses its short- 
hald network has been sustaining. 

It is noteworthy that the interest Lawrence 
takes in Northeast is shared by 35 other 
New England communities, which suggests 
that in seeking to frustrate Northeast, the 
examiner responsible for the adverse recom- 
mendation is showing himself to be hostile 
to the wishes of a large and powerful seg- 
ment of the country. In the light of this, 
it would only be reasonable to expect that 
the adverse recommendation may encounter 
rough going when it comes up for review 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 





Israel Observes Eighth Anniversary 
SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today one 
of the most ancient lands observes its 
status as the youngest of free nations. 

Israel observes its eighth anniversary 
on this April 16, 1956, its indepenedence 
threatened by unfriendly neighbors. In 
this hour of trial I believe the great ma- 
jority of American join me in the devout 
prayer that this new democracy will 
prevail. 

Eight years ago the United States was 
the first to recognize the new nation of 
Israel. On this anniversary I am happy 
to see other Members of Congress join- 


ing me in an expression of reassurance . 


to Israel that its people still have our 
friendship and support. 

‘The threat to Israel’s survival is a 
threat to all free nations, and the in- 
creasing tension in the Middle East is a 
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threat to world peace. I share the dis- 
appointment of the people of Israel over 
our State Department’s delay on Israel’s 
urgent plea for defensive arms. 





A Frenchman Finds Fault With United 
States Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article that appeared 
in the Sunday Star of April 15 by Mr. 
Earl H. Voss. In it he quotes the ob- 
jections of a high-ranking French dip- 
lomat on the subject of our United 
States aid program: 

A FRENCHMAN FInps Favu.tt WitH UNITED 

States AIp 


A high-ranking French diplomat in south- 
east Asia who prefers, for reasons that will 
be obvious, to remain unidentified, passed 
through Washington recently and unbur- 
dened himself of some advice for America’s 
foreign-aid administrators in the Orient. 

Now that foreign aid is before Congress 
again, his thoughts are worth listening to: 

“Americans send too many experts to ad- 
minister their foreign-aid programs.” These 
men, he says, annoy the local folk and re- 
mind them of their inability to take care 
of themselves. Americans insist on bring- 
ing too much of their high standard of liv- 
ing with them. 

“Americans are too much concerned about 
corruption.” Certainly there is graft in 
Asia and in most underdeveloped countries, 
he says. But this is inevitable, as all the 
older hands in Asia are well aware. We 
ought to learn to overlook most of this graft, 
be believes, instead of constantly complain- 
ing to the Prime Minister. 

“Americans spread their aid too thin—too 
scientifically.” United States aid adminis- 
tors try so hard to help all the people of the 
country, to prevent a privileged few from 
monopolizing the benefits, that they go to 
the other extreme, this Frenchman believes. 
As a consequence, the benefits of American 
aid are often not noticeable. , 

“Americans try to take too much credit for 
their work. They should stay more in the 
background and stop trying so hard to iden- 
tify themselves with every dollar of aid they 
send into acountry. After all, the main pur- 
pose of the aid is to prove to free countries 
that their own systems of government—not 
the Americans’—are better than the Com- 
munists’.”’ 

“India should be helped to build locomo- 
tive factories.” One of India’s most pressing 
needs is a bigger transportation system. 
Locomotives will be spectacular monuments 
to Indian progress. But it is important that 
the Indians be allowed to build their own 
locomotives. They want to say that they can 
build their own locomotives—and point to 
the evidence on the tracks. 

“Americans would do better to concentrate 
their foreign aid efforts on one spectacular 
project per country. After all, the effect 
Americans seek is more political than eco- 
nomic.” He gave an example, in Cambodia, 
a nation with a seacoast but no port. France, 
he said, has arranged to build a port for the 
Cambodians. The United States is building 
access roads, also expensive, but France will 
get most of the credit. 
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“Americans publicize their food surpluses 
too much.” The United States’ rice surplus 
is one of its most unfortunate disadvantages 
in the Orient, the French diplomat believes. 
Whenever any country in Asia is unable to 
sell its rice—or almost any other agricul- 
tural commodity—it can always blame Amer- 
ica’s dumping of its surpluses, whether we 
are guilty or not. 

“Americans try too hard to make others 
over into their own democratic image.” 
There ought to be more study of Oriental 
techniques of government and less preaching 
about how good the American system is. 

“Americans are shortsighted in insisting 
on bilateral economic aid. They should try 
multilateral aid arrangements.” It is easier 
for 3 or more countries to arrange trade and 
aid pacts than it is for any 2—especially 
when 1 of the 2 is the richest country in the 
world. ~ Multilateral pacts would give par- 
ticipating countries. more opportunity to 
contribute as well as receive. They would 
feel more of the dignity in the partnership, 
be less sensitive about the handouts. 





Here’s Some Agricultural Sense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to our former distinguished col- 
league, my good friend Louis E. Gra- 
ham, for calling to my attention the 
article by Mr. Hugh Fergus entitled 
“Our Frustrating Farm Problem,” which 
appeared in the recent issue of the 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Mr. Fergus brings more horsesense 
to the present agricultural situation 
than any other writer I have followed 
in recent months, and I am in agree- 
ment with him that if they will give 
Dr. Ezra Benson a chance to eliminate 
some of our agricultural dizziness caused 
by too much surplus the patient will 
come through in good shape. 

Following the President’s ringing veto 
of the politically inspired farm bill, it 
is good to have some down-to-earth 
comments such as are set forth in Mr. 
Fergus’ article, and I would commend 
them to the attention of anyone who 
wants to consider the agricultural situa- 
tion from other than a strictly partisan 
viewpoint. 

The article follows: 

Our FRUSTRATING FarM PROBLEM 
(By Hugh Fergus) 

About 20 years ago I knew a young fellow 
who became ill with the flu and, along with 
it, dizziness. His doctor knocked out the 
flu but the dizziness persisted. So he made 
an office call at the doctor’s. After an ex- 
amination the doctor said, “You have low 
blood pressure and a leaky heart.” He gave 
him medicine to cure the blood pressure. 
Still the dizziness persisted and the young 
man was getting lower and lower in spirits. 

Finally his wife suggested he go to an- 
other doctor, which he did. The new doc- 
tor, after a good examination said, “As far 
as I can tell there is no leaky heart, and 
your blood pressure is O. K., but you do have 
liver trouble. That is causing your dizziness, 
so take these liver pills’ as directed.” 

Right away the patient felt better, know- 
ing that his heart and pressure ‘were all 
right. After due time he was well again. 
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A LITTLE SICK 


To my mind that is about the situation 
agriculture is in today. We might be a lit- 
tle sick, but not as bad as we think. A lot 
of it is psychological like the case of the 
young fellow above. The politicians, par- 
ticularly the outs, have been telling us how 
badly off we are until we are beginning to 
think our case is worse than it is. 

Here at home we have a dog which one of 
my daughters left with us when she and her 
husband went overseas. It is a harmless 
friendly dog, half lap hound and the other 


half radiator setter. Every once in awhile’ 


at night she will bark to get out and after 
about 5 minutes rushing around outside and 
barking she will have things under control 
and will come back in. 

One night she went out and barked for 
about an hour. Finally, thinking she might 
really have something to bark at, I went out. 
When air conditions are right, when some 
one goes out in the yard and yells an echo 
comes from the lower barn. Well that was 
what she was barking at—her echo. Just 
now our situation, Harrisburg in particular, 
is getting about as much accomplished at 
this dog was. 

To quote figures: In 1955 our gross agri- 
cultural income in the United States was 
33.7 billion dollars, compared to an average 
of $33.8 billion in the preceding 9 years in- 
cluding the Korean war boom years. 


HOG SPREAD $2.35 

Right now I am most interested in beef 
cattle. In spite of our crying about the 
present low prices—part of said crying due 
to paying too much for feeders—the average 
of native beef cattle prices at Chicago was 
$22.85 in 1955. Only 7 years since 1914 was 
this price exceeded, that is, 1947 to 1954 in- 
clusive, when the average for the 7 years was 
$29.26. As it was, last year’s price was good 
in spite of the highest beef slaughter on 
record, and even this would not have been so 
bad if it had not been for the greatest drop 
in hog prices on record. 

Only 12 years since 1941 were hog prices 
higher than last year’s $14.95 average, and 
3 of those years were during the First World 
War. Even now, February 14, hogs have 
gone up several cents from December's $10.90 
low average. Last year corn prices in Chi- 
cago were $1.26 per bushel; so, according to 
the 10 bushels of corn per hundred pounds 
of pork ratio, the hog feeder had $2.35 spread 
for his work. 

Here in Pennsylvania I do not know of 
a single farmer taking advantage of corn 
price supports; but, to cite an instance where 
they are used, not long ago I read in a Pitts- 
birgh paper where in Indiana the farmers 
are selling their corn to the Government for 
$1.62, then going out on the open market 
and paying 90 cents to $1 per bushel. I 
know of one man high here in a Pennsylvania 
farmers’ organization who has a brother 
farming in Iowa. The Iowa brother was 
bragging about growing corn to sell to the 
Government. , 

A lot of our present economic trouble is 
not so much from low prices as labor’s de- 
mands for higher and higher prices. Since 
this new AFL-CIO merger labor has become 
more than ever the politicians’ sacred cow 
and can run about as wild as it pleases. No 
more can cost of living be given as an excuse 
for a rise in wages. Labor leaders demand it 
to perpetuate themselves in office. If they 
would ask John Lewis what has happened 
to the coal industry when the economic laws 
worked against artificially high prices, they 
might avoid the same mistake. 

AELE MEN 


At the risk of being called politically 
biased, I think that in our President and 
in at least four of his Cabinet members we 
have as able men as we have had in Wash- 
ington in a long time. Benson is devoutly 
religious, and my guess is that he asks for 
Divine guidance for every major move he 
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makes. Let me hasten to say to appease you 
Democrats that my choice over all for Presi- 
dent would be Harry Byrp, Democratic Sen- 
ator from Virginia. I could be very happy, 
too, under Ohio’s Lausche. I think in agri- 
culture CLINTON ANDERSON, former Demo- 
cratic Secretary of Agriculture, is a great 
man, and his thinking is identical with 
Benson's. 

You know how it ts when you doctor a sick 
child or any of your livestock. They will 
fight you, but eventually you get the medi- 
cine in them and usually they get better. So 
it is with Dr. Ezra Benson. His medicine may 
be a little hard to take, but after a while we 
will be better. We are a little groggy maybe 
financially, but certainly not as sick as we 
were in the thirties. 

No need of giving you the figures for the 
vast surplus of agricultural products we 
have on hand such as a year’s supply of 
wheat, nearly a year’s supply of cotton and 
so on. Now in face of this, here are some 
of the inconsistencies. In spite of this sur- 
plus and already having too much produc- 
tion: 

From our latest United States Yearbook 
on Agriculture, we learn that from 1945 to 
1950 an average of a million acres a year was 
brought into production in our Western 
States by irrigation, at the expense of all of 
us. Right after Ike got into office, the presi- 
dent of Mexico and he dedicated a dam along 
the border that brought into production by 
irrigation 4 million acres. 

In another dam (feel like adding one let- 
ter) project a* hole was bored 11 miles 
through the mountains to furnish water for 
an irrigation project. Travel where you will 
in the arid or semiarid parts of the West 
and you will see new irrigation projects. 

Another inconsistency in this surplus 
thing is the soil conservation payments. In 
spite of the fact that ever since our agri- 
culture extension began 40 or more years 
ago, our county agents have been preaching 
drainage, pasture improvement, contouring 
and so on, our $260 billion in debt Govern- 
ment makes these payments. Many farmers, 
myself included, are taking them because 
we feel we are helping pay not only for them 
but other subsidies as well that_I will men- 
tion later. 

Even though our conservative National 
Grange and Farm Bureau have recommended 
that the payments be curtailed, they make 
good political bait, particularly in the South. 
Congress passes an appropriation for more 
than is asked. Before these payments we 
put in by pick and shovel over 30,000 feet of 
tile that drained our worst spots. The land 
we are draining now is not too wet. I cer- 
tainly would not pay the approximate $240 
cost per acre, on land not worth $100 per 
acre, that the soil conservation people will 
give you. 

COUNTRY SLICKERS 

As I already mentioned, there are few 
if any Pennsylvania farmers taking advan- 
tage of borrowing money from the Govern- 
ment on sealed crops. Even where it is 
practiced, if it were the small farmer who 
was getting it, it would not be so bad. We 
quote from that controversial article, “Coun- 
try Slickers Take Us Again,” that Benson 
approved but did not read: “The Chandler 
Co., of Saragosa, Tex., is into the Treasury 
for $814,000 worth of cotton. Senator Capr- 
HART, farmer of Indiana, is on the record 
for a $21,742 wheat loan. Adams Bros. and 
Co., of Odebolt, Iowa, got $179,127. The 
Louisiana Irrigation and Mill Co., of Crowley, 
La., turned its surplus rice over to the tax- 
payer for. $486,227. The list runs on for page 
after page.” Continuing, “They own only 
@ little more than a third of the farms 
yet grow over 85 percent of the total farm 
output.” 

Going back to other years, when the eco- 
nomic laws of supply and demand, dimin- 
ishing returns, profit and loss, etc., worked, 
for 20 years we did not grow wheat. It 
was unprofitabie. Under controls and par- 
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ity, 3 years ago when we were in Canada, 
a farmer here got $1.85 at the mill for wheat, 
the Canadians on the open market were 
getting $1.45 and still growing wheat. Ed 
Bayard used to tell of a group of farmers 
in a poultry section who were paid for not 
threshing their wheat. These farmers bedded 
their poultry houses with the unthreshed 
wheat. 

In Iowa when they were required to cut 
corn acreage 10 percent the farmers used 
hybrid seed and increased their yields 25 
percent. 

A former preacher from here lives in Sher- 
idan, Wyo., where they do dry land farming 
on a big acreage. As soon as they take the 
wheat off they plow the land, then harrow 
after every rain to hold the moisture. In 
this way they get only enough moisture to 
grow a crop every other year. This preacher 
told us one farmer got $10,000 for not grow- 
ing wheat in the off year when he was not 
going to grow it anyhow. 

Another story from the New York Times, 
April 9, 1936: “One Montana wheat grower 
received more than $50,000 from AAA for 
not planting wheat; this large scale opera- 
tor received about $7 an acre on land which 
the Indian Bureau officials said could be 
rented for 50 cents to $1.50 an acre.” I could 
go on citing many other cases. 

FARMERS’ SIDE 


Here is the farmers’ side of taking sub- 
sidies. When the farmer gets them and 
they are comparatively minor, the papers 
make them into headlines, but ones like the 
following get a little corner on an inside 
page. Here are a few: 

During World War II the RFC paid through 
direct subsidies more than three billion dol- 
lars for the processing of such things as oil, 
lead, zinc, wood pulp, and many other com- 
modities. Ocean shipping gets $150 million 
in subsidies per year when under United 
States flag. The airlines gets $129 million 
for carrying mail and direct subsidies. Our 
post office department in 1953 got $663 mil- 
lion dollars to make up the deficit. This year 
the Veterans Administration is asking for 
$4.5 billion, much of it loaded with “fat.” 
The Army is asking over $35 million, which I 
think if run on a business basis could be 
cut $10 billion. How much of our overseas 
relief could be cut without hardship? Did 
you read the other day where British plumb- 
ers have chauffeurs to drive them from one 
job to the other? And that 500,000 men are 


needed in England for all the jobs avail- 


able? 

Right now in Washington our Congress- 
men are building more marblelined office 
buildings for their use, and are going to 
spend a few million on a new front on the 
Capitol building to better balance the dome. 

Senator ELLenper from Louisiana did get a 
Senatorial swimming pool blocked from be- 
ing included in the plans. 

I do no know where this will all lead. 
When we do send a good man to Washington 
and he tries to have our Government eco- 
nomize, a spender comes along, like the one 
in our congressional district, promises a lot 
of “gravy” and wins out over the good man. 

All frustrating, is it not? 





Woman’s Congress on Housing 
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Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
feeling based on careful consideration 
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that the coming Woman’s Congress on 
Housing will be very fruitful as I indi- 
cated in my remarks made on March 29 
and found on page A2777 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD. A compilation of 
the opinions of those in attendance will 
be of great help to all the home builders 
of America, because it will enable them 
to include features and make changes 
which- will lead to greater convenience 
and better living. 

I have learned with great pleasure 
that Mrs. Robert E. Owen, of 555 Acorn 
Drive, Dayton, Ohio, has been chosen as 
1 of the 100 homemakers across the Na- 
tion to attend this home-planning meet- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Owen were married 
in 1946. They have 3 youngsters aged 
6, 4, and 8 months. So the children 
play a basic role in her ideas about 
home planning. In her letter to Hon. 
Albert Cole, Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, as re- 
ported in the Dayton Daily News and 
the Dayton Journal-Herald, Mrs. Owen 
pointed out that—First, basements are 
essential; second, increased space should 
be provided for eating; third, added in- 
door recreational space is essential; 
fourth, there should be more space for 
summer recreation space such as a porch 
and patio. Mrs. Owen also _ stated, 
“Whether it is a 1-story house or a 2- 
story house does not matter as much as 
the facilities it has—if I could find the 
features I like, I would take either type.” 

An enterprising reporter on the Day- 
ton Journal Herald newspaper, . Staff 
Writer Marilyn Floridis, interviewed 25 
housewives in Dayton seeking their 
opinions. The story written by Miss 
Floridis is, by unanimous consent, in- 
cluded in these remarks and illustrates 
the opinions of these 25 homemakers: 
DayTON HovuSEWIVEs ARE QuiIcK To ANSWER 

GOVERNMENT’S QUESTIONS ON HOUSING 

(By Marilyn Floridis) 

The Federal Government is asking house- 
wives for their ideas on modern housing. 

Writers of the 100 best letters will be in- 
vited to a “Congress of American House- 
wives” late this month in Washington, 
D. C., where the women will talk with private 
industry experts and Government officials. 

Armed with this practical knowledge, the 
Government hopes to guide builders in build- 
ing the kind of homes the American house- 
wives want. 

What do Dayton housewives think about 
modern housing? 

In an unofficial survey this week, 25 local 
women were definite in their opinions. The 
majority of them said they: 

1. Favored a “family room” for informal 
living. 

2. Wanted a utility room on the first floor. 

3. Liked best an easy-to-care-for, ranch- 
type home of 1 story. 

Briefed, their opinions about what they 
want in new homes include these: 

Mrs. Elmer Will, 904 Ferndale Avenue: “A 
family room. We have 6 children and con- 
sider such a room important. I like the 
laundry room near the bedrooms, even if it 
is on the second floor—it’s easier to handle 
all the clothes and linens that way.” 

Mrs. Herbert Cammerer, 125 West Peach 
Orchard: “Stainless steel, double sink, with 
a@ disposal on one side and a dishwasher are 
my favorites. Under-cabinet lighting in the 
kitchen and aluminum awning type windows 
are good modern innovations. I like a full 
basement, too.” 

Mrs. Louis Becker, 3525 East Third Street: 
“I like most a modern kitchen with wall 
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ovens, built-in ranges, and automatic laun- 
dries. For my own use, however, I prefer a 
two-story plan.” 

Mrs. Glenn R. Walters, 4425 Maxlin Road: 
“Our family room with a washér-dryer- 
laundry-tub section curtained off and a lava- 
tory to the side is just wonderful. I like a 
stone fireplace in the living room, too.” 

Mrs. John Tolnitch, 5681 Little Sugar Creek 
Road: “Adequate closet space. Well lighted 
and deep. And smooth walls are easier to 
take care of, especially in kitchen and bath. 
Having the oven level with the counter top 
and built-in burners eliminates a lot of 
cleaning problems.” 

Mrs. R. H. Paul, 1201 West Fairview Ave- 
nue: “My bugaboo is height of sinks and work 
areas. They should be higher so you don’t 
have to bend over. [I like a one-floor plan, 
without basement or attic, and a utility 
room convenient to the kitchen.” 

Mrs. James Pfeiffer, 2428 Wyoming Street: 
“A dishwasher and disposal. I favor a one- 
floor plan with a playroom. Every home 
should have a basement.” 

Ruth Hoecker, 322 Wiltshire Boulevard, 
career girl: “Plenty of storage space so you 
don’t have to store things in the basement or 
attic, and windows+that give outdoor light. 
I think a kitchen that’s easy to move around 
in, with appliances close together and a 
waist-high oven is a big help.” 

Mrs. Manuel Begovich, Jr., rural route 1, 
Vandalia: “Labor-saving devices, like gar- 
bage disposals. I prefer the one-floor plan 
with a basement, and adequate space out- 
doors for the children.” 

Mrs: Charles Truax, 1021 Hollendale Drive: 
“Washer-dryers, dishwashers, and disposals 
are all important. All homes should have air 
conditioning. I think the dining room will 
return and replace the dining-living L.” 

Mrs. William Bombeck, 4748 Burnham 
Lane: “A dining room. Builders put up 
three-bedroom houses but don’t have other 
facilities to match for expansion with grow- 
ing children. They never provide a place 
for the big truck that Grandma gives.” 

Mrs. Mearick Funkhouser, 546 Garden 
Road: “I still prefer the gracious, two-story, 
center-hall house. Family rooms are won- 
derful for little children, and I wouldn’t do 
without a garage-door lift. Eliminate excess 
halls.” 

Mrs. Garner Fanning, 1830 San Rae Drive: 
“First and foremost, rooms nowadays are 
too small. Especially kitchens and baths. 
We're buying a split-level home.” 

Mrs. Dwight Mikesell, Jr., 2406 England 
Avenue: “Ranch-style homes, but ones with 
a basement. I like the bath-and-a-half idea, 
and a basement for a family room.” 

Mrs. S. R. Passmore, 836 Harman Avenue: 
“Separate laundry room with space for a 
sewing machine.. Dutch oven at table level, 
heating system that’s dirt free and noise 
resisters like acoustic ceilings and wall-to- 
wall carpeting. I prefer two-story houses 
with privacy of bedrooms on second floor.” 

Mrs. Jack Stamper, 1833 North Main 
Street: “Much of house planning depends on 
whether you have small children. Trilevel 
homes are a blessing for watching over chil- 
dren. Including modern appliances in orig- 
inal cost of house makes more young couples 
able to afford them.” 

Mrs. Emerson Eschbaugh, 924 East Stroop 
Road: “I’d like a basement or family room. 
Important to have a place for hobbies. Sep- 
arate dining room is good, so that you don’t 
have to look into the kitchen. Louvered 
doors are too hard to clean and they don’t 
keep the noise out.” 

Mrs. Sherwood Snyder, 7870 Normandy 
Lane: “A one-story plan. I think you elimi- 
nate clutter by not having a basement. Effi- 
cient kitchens, big ones.” 

Mrs. H. L. Strohmeyer, 601 West Notting- 


-ham Road: “Lots of cupboards with sliding 


doors, and a wall of closets in the bedroom. 
I’d give up a garbage disposal last of all. 
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Outdoor terrace living, convenient to the 
kitchen, is good. 

Mrs. Clair Routsong, 652 Garden Road: 
“I like a patio for outdoor cooking in the 
summer: And our built-in Hi-fi set is won- 
derful.” : 

Mrs. Art Rumer, Mad River Road: “Sliding 
partitions in the house so you can open 
it up for company. Sliding doors for closets, 
too, to save space. I think we should get 
away from steps and short window eaves 
that don’t protect windows or interior fab- 
rics from fading.” 

Mrs. Jeff Clevelle, Englewood: “A separate 
utility room. I think one on the first floor 
would be the most step-saving thing.” 

Mrs. M. L. Edwards, 1712 Richard Street: 
“All I want is space. Basement for a rec- 
reation room, and larger bedrooms. Area for 
laundry in basement, rather than utility 
room, is my choice.” 

Mrs. Charles E. Brennan, 297 Springbrook 
Boulevard: “A 1-level or 1'%4-level home. I 
like rounded corners, sharp corners are such 
dirt collectors. A garage that opens on side 
cor back is better than the gaping hole in the 
front. Fenced-in area for privacy is a must.” 

Mrs." John H. Fox, 4292 Lefevre Drive: 
“More cabinet space in homes. I prefer a 
separate utility room. When the washer- 
dryer is in the kitchen it makes so much 
lint and steam.” . 

If any other Mianii Valley housewives 
would like to air their home ideas, to the 
Government, they can still write in care of 
House and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





The Challenges of Crime Control 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the House an 
outstanding address delivered by Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, on April 10 be- 
fore the National Parole Conference here 
in Washington, D. C. 

In my judgment, this speech should be 
read by every Member of Congress and 
also by all of our citizens. 


The thoughts expressed by Mr. Hoover 
in this remarkable address represent, I 
believe, his thinking over a great many 
years, and are the fruit of his long expe- 
rience in law enforcement. 

Mr. Hoover's speech is as follows: 
THE CHALLENGES OF CRIME CONTROL 
(Address of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 

eral Bureau of Investigation, April 10, 

1956, before the National Parole Confer- 

ence, Washington, D. C:) 

Much has happened to all of us—and the 
world—since a conference similar to this 
one was held in Washington 17 years ago. 
That was in 1939. You will remember, as I 
do so well, that we were emerging from an 
era which had witnessed the overthrow of 
virtual gang control in community after 
community of our Nation. Then we had the 
international gangsters who attacked us and 
who were responsible for a second world war 
and the domestic upheavals that follow all 
wars. We won the war—but_ we found we 
still ‘had the problem of crime and crimi- 
nals with us—a problem that has continued 
to grow faster than our Nation’s growth. 
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Even though crime increased there was 
hope that we could do better in the post- 
war world than we had in the past. That 
hope is always with those of us who have the 
duty of dealing with crime and with the 
problem of parole and probation. 

I was hopeful that after the war that 
steps could be taken to make the worthwhile 
principles of parole and probation truly 
effective. This is a humanitarian task. 
This is a vitally important work and I be- 
lieve in the objective which you, who are 
engaged in this work, are seeking and un- 
less you succeed, then our work too often 
is made ineffective. I want to make that 
point clear to you—because it seems it has 
not always been clear to some people in 
the past, who have regarded me as an op- 
ponent of parole and probation. 

I want to make it clear, too, that my 
criticism of the workings of parole and pro- 
bation is for one reason only—to bring about 
more effective methods of crime control. 
Your objectives and my objectives can be 
reached only if probation and parole are 
worthy of the name and if law enforcement 
is worthy of its name. My criticism cer- 
tainly is intended to be constructive for 
criticism designed only to destroy never 
helps anyone. 

All of us have our dreams of achieving 
a goal. And to achieve a goal we must be 
practical. And to be practical we must 
speak frankly and face facts. As I see it, 
while progress has been made in many 
States and in many areas of the country— 
probation and parole in some areas are not 
worthy of the name. I say this without 
antagonism toward either probation or pa- 
role. The time has come for us to get to- 
gether and try to find a solution to this 
problem which is a grave responsibility allied 
to law enforcement and to the rehabilitation 
of criminals. 

As I see it, parole presupposes careful 
selection of those who will benefit by its 
application. It presupposes that those who 
are paroled will have careful and com- 
petent supervision. And the same principles 
apply to probation. I think all of us here 
subscribe to these principles. It is as ob- 
vious to me as it is to you that wrongdoers 
who have learned the error of their ways 
shoud be restored to a useful place in so- 
ciety and helped to recognize the values by 
which they can live at peace with them- 
selves and with others. 


From where I stand, parole and probation - 


are only a part of the overall effort to achieve 
criminal justice. They are a part of our 
machinery of criminal justice which exists 
for only one purpose—the protection of so- 
ciety. This machinery fails when any part 
of it breaks down and leaves society un- 
protected. When such a breakdown occurs, 
then somewhere, someone has failed in his 
responsibility. 

Society suffers when any unit of the vast 
machinery of criminal justice places the in- 
terest of the wrongdoer above the protection 
of society. Those of us who are assigned 
the responsibility of detecting and appre- 
hending criminals are more and more com- 
ing to the view that our efforts, however 
essential, are but a temporary expedient. 
We arrest a wrongdoer today, present the 
evidence which establishes his guilt and 
bring about his conviction. All too fre- 
quently, within a short time thereafter, 
we are again hunting the same man because 
he has committed another crime. 

Our work is only part of the answer. We 
know that the time-proven deterrents to 
crime are certainty of detection and arrest 
swift prosecution, and the realization that 
one must pay for his law violations. 

I have condemned what I regard in some 


‘~prisons as a country club atmosphere. By 


that description, I mean prisons which per- 
mit idleness and which neither punish nor 
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rehabilitate the wrongdoers. Fuzzy and 
shallow thinking which contributes to 
maudlin sentimentality helps no one. We 
frequently hear about the plight of some 
criminal but little or nothing about his vic- 
tims or the anguish and disgrace he has 
brought to his own loved ones. 

The press accounts of the Boston prison 
riot last year are a perfect illustration of the 
misdirected concern in some quarters for 
vicious criminals which is inconsistent with 
our duty to protect society. Much was said 
about the participants in this riot, and their 
hope for freedom, but men and nations do 
not deserve freedom as a handout. They 
must earn and guard their freedom. In the 
talk of freedom for these men little appeared 
about their criminal background and their 
vicious crimes or whether the general wel- 
fare of society justified their freedom or 
whether they had earned their freedom. It 
is necessary to examine only two of the cases 
to make my point. 

One of the convicts previously had been 
given the benefit of both parole and proba- 
tion. He had been arrested for forgery, 
larceny, robbery and other crimes. He was 


- serving a sentence of 1514 to 20 years, with 


a 25-year Federal sentence for bank robbery 
awaiting him. Another had been given the 
benefit of parole, probation and conditional 
release. He was serving time for assault, 
burglary and rape. His case was aggravated 
by the fact that he had committed a series 
of rapes and in his assaults had viciously 
beaten several of his victims. You cannot 
serve freedom on a silver platter to men like 
that. 

One of the frequent arguments advanced 
for probation and parole is the overcrowding 
in prisons which exists today. But how 
valid is this argument when the population 
in State and Federal prisons has increased 
from 179,047 in 1939 to only 182,051 in 1954, 
an increase of only 3,000 in a 15-year period. 
To be sure, it is more economical to release 
convicts on parole or probation. But let us 
not put the system on the basis of the cheap- 
est price tag. When you do, you get shodd¢ 
merchandise. 

One of the most serious problems we face 
today in the field of crime control is that of 
the repeater. ._This problem is brought into 
sharp focus by looking at the background 
of the population in Federal prisons where 
in 1954 of those received under sentences of 
more than 1 year, 63.8 percent were repeaters. 
When our people check the fingerprints of 
arrested persons which are received in the 
Identification Division they find that 70 per- 
cent have records of previous arrests. 

The only way we have at present of dealing 
with the repeater is to demonstrate to him 
that truly “he can't get away with it.” But 
this is not enough in dealing with those who 
are unreformed and incapable of rehabilita- 
tion without extensive and prolonged mental 
treatment. If I can judge from the reports 
which come to my desk daily from every sec- 
tion of the country, there is a growing con- 
cern among law-enforcement Officials over 
the increase in crimes by repeaters and those 
who have been improperly selected as bene- 
ficiaries of parole, probation, and_other forms 
of clemency. I am certain you -are just as 
concerned about this as we are. Parole upon 
parole and probation upon probation for 
those who have not reformed are unreason- 
able and unjustified. I appreciate the fact 
that for every flagrant mistake in parole and 
probation there are scores of cases refiect- 
ing dynamic reformation and rehabilitation. 
What I am saying is not that parole and 
probation are wrong—but that ill-advised 
parole and probation refiect adversely upon 
these methods of protecting society. It is 
the old case of a rotten apple tainting the 
whole barrel. 


I can best illustrate my feelings by re- 
ferring to a few cases which immediately 
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come to mind. One eastern gang of 11 re- 
sponsible for a $214-million holdup had re- 
ceived a total of 20 paroles and 17 proba- 
tions, and 1 was pardoned, thereby blocking 
a deportation case. Another criminal had 
killed a policeman in 1932 and was given a 
life term. After the third parole, following 
the killing of the police officer, he was ar- 
rested burglarizing a safe. Another police- 
man was killed last fall by a criminal who 
had been paroled the previous month with a 
criminal record which dated back 15 years. 
Within the past few months, there was a 
nationwide manhunt for an individual who 
killéd 6 persons following his parole less than 
2 years ago. A group of parolees on a crimi- 
nal spree, a little over a year ago, engaged 
in a gun fight with 2 policemen, and 1 of the 
policemen and 1 of the parolees were killed. 
Is this not enough to show that there is a 
need for improvement? . 

Since we established the widely publicized 
list of “10 most-wanted fugitives” in March 
1950 a total of 95 criminals has been on the 
list. Fifty-two had received paroles on at 
least one occasion during their criminal 
careers. Of the 18 special agents of the FBI 
who have lost their lives in line of duty, 11 
were killed by criminals who had previous- 
ly received paroles, probation, or other forms 
of clemency. That errors have been made 
and are being made in the selection of per- 
sons to benefit from parole is a proven fact 
and a matter of grave concern. This is not 
merely the problem of law-enforcement offi- 
cers—it is your problem also. 

The mistakes in selecting the wrong per- 
son for release on parole might have been 
rectified with the type of supervision which 
the humanitarian principles of parole re- 
quire. I do not say it is the fault of those 
who administer parole and probation. But 
it is the fault of those who permit these con- 
ditions to exist. 

Politics, poor pay for parole and probation 
officers, lack of interest by city and State 
Officials and the lack of uniform laws and 
practices all are involved. Parole super- 
vision too often is a farce and exists in name 
only in too many cases. Those who have 
the most expert knowledge of parole hold 
that proper parole supervision requires a 
case load of no more than 50 to 65 for each 
parole officer. When you face the facts, it is 
a marvel that parole succeeds as well as it 
does. This is particularly true when you 
find parole officers carrying case loads of as 
many as 115. In a State where 45 parole and 
probation officers are required to supervise 
2,800 persons on probation and 1,500 on pa- 
role it is clear that these overworked men 
cannot do their jobs properly. But that is 
only part of the picture. In addition, these 
45 officers are required to make investiga- 
tions in connection with granting of paroles 
and probation. 

In one State, which boasts of an advanced 
parole system, maximum parole supervision 
requires a monthly visit to the parolee’s home 
and place of employment. Minimum super- 
vision requires a visit every 3 months either 
to the home or place of employment. It 
is no wonder that parole and probation fail 
so frequently. In one State, it is reported 
that 50 percent of those granted parole vio- 
late the conditions of parole. Figures vary 
in other States. 

The picture is clear. The time has come 
for public indignation over the failure to 
give these men and women a chance to do 
their jobs properly. And, if it hurts some 
politicians, well, that is just too bad. At 
least, your conscience will be clear. 

Justice is undermined and respect for 
constituted authority becomes a mockery 
when judges take it upon themselves to cod- 
dle hardened criminals by giving them un- 
deserved probation. To illustrate, I refer 


to a case where a judge placed a criminal 
on probation on the charge of car theft and 
violation of the Federal Firearms Act. This 
man previously had been arrested for armed 
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robbery and breaking and entering. For this 
he received a 10-year sentence in a State 
penitentiary. He escaped and was later ar- 
rested in a distant State. He resisted extra- 
dition on the grounds of cruel and inhuman 
punishment in the State penitentiary. The 
State made a careful investigation and sub- 
sequently the criminal’s charges were dis- 
proved to the satisfaction of a Federal Judge 
who ordered him returned. After serving 
3 additional years of his sentence, he was 
paroled. When later arrested in a western 
State with a stolen car, he pleaded guilty 
but leveled the same old charges of the 
cruelty of punishment which had already 
been disproved. The judge placed him on 
probation for 10 years and told the criminal 
to behave himself and he would never have 
to serve the balance of the term for which 
he was paroled because, as.the judge told 
him, he had “an umbrella over you now.” 

There can be no doubt that many judges 
are handicapped by not having complete de- 
tails. Once a wrongdoer is arrested and 
brought before the courts, there can be no 
more important investigative function than 
to place before the judge the facts which 
will aid him in arriving at his conclusions 
as to what is best, both for society and the 
individual offender. We regard this as so 
important in our service that our various 
offices are under instructions to furnish all 
available case information to judges when 
so requested. 

The Federal probation system does an ex- 
cellent job of developing information to be 
submitted in its presentence reports. Like- 
wise, some States do an outstanding job in 
this respect, but there are others where much 
improvement is sorely needed. 

I want to express my deep appreciation for 
the splendid assistance and cooperation 
which our special agents are receiving from 
most parole and probation offices throughout 
the Nation. It has been a source of gratifi- 
cation to observe that in the past 20 years 
there has been a gradual improvement in 
the cooperation between the professional ad- 
vocates of parole and probation and law- 
enforcement officers. It must continue to 
improve. The police officer on the beat, the 
county and State officer, and the Federal 
investigator are primarily concerned with the 
protection of society just as you are, and 
the old frictions should be removed. Funda- 
mentally, there should be an even closer 
bond of cooperation between those charged 
with treatment of offenders and those 
charged with detection and apprehension. 
After all, our end objective is the same. 

Under our legal system there is authority 
to act in most instances only after a crime 
has been committed. Somewhere and some- 
how, a new authority is needed—that of 
prevention. Let me illustrate. A policeman 
was killed by a 21-year-old parolee. He had 
been in and out of institutions on numerous 
occasions, having escaped and been paroled 
several times. After he had killed the police- 
man, the parolee’s father disclosed that he 
had made efforts to have his son’s parole 
revoked to prevent him from becoming fur- 
ther involved in serious crimes. 

When parents appeal to authorities, 
not once but time and time again, to have 
their son on parole committed in the public 
interest, it is unbelievable that someone 
would not take action. Yet this has hap- 
pened more than once. Last December, a 
20-year-old parolee kidnaped a 3-year-old 
girl. The parolee was an admitted sex of- 
fender who had attacked girls ranging from 
8 to 13 years of age. He had been com- 
mitted twice to a mental hospital for ex- 
amination. Paroles granted this criminal 
had been violated time and again. The 
parents saw that their son needed help— 
and he knew it himself. On the day before 
he abducted the 3-year-old girl, this sex 
offender had pleaded with his parole officer 
to come to see him; but for some reason, the 
officer did not see him. Cases like this cast 
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a shadow, not on the principle, but upon 
the administration of parole. 

More and more, we are finding the ear- 
marks of crime long before the final act of 
violence occurs. Day after day, individuals 
who are mentally iil are committing serious 
crimes. They are bringing misery, not only 
to themselves, their relatives and their 
friends, but also to other innocent men, 
women, and children. 

There are many individuals in America 
with backgrounds of emotional instability 
where the danger signals are clear and where 
the individual is clearly earmarked for 
crime. The time has come when some way 
must be found to take preventive action, 
and here is the proposal I hope you will con- 
sider: When a person has been convicted and 
sentenced to prison, the authorities today 
have the ability to determine in many cases 
whether the wrongdoer is capable of leading 
a law-abiding life. But when it is clear that 
due to mental quirks the likelihood of 
violence exists, then there should be some 
legally recognized machinery whereby such 
individuals can be isolated from society to 
receive preventive treatment. 

These are days of stress and strain. Mod- 
ern society is geared to a fast tempo. Pres- 
sures are heavy from all sides, thrusting vast 
burdens on us all. Nerves become taut, tem- 
pers frayed, minds blurred. Abnormalities 
appear, which, if recognized in time, can be 
treated and perhaps lives can be spared. If 
action is taken, mentally sick criminals might 
claim no more victims but, on the other 
hand, they may be made into useful citizens. 

The rise in sex offenses is shocking. Last 
year, while the total number of crimes was 
leveling off, rape increased 5.9 percent, and 
this has been the case for the past 20 years 
when such crimes have increased 163 percent, 
according to reports.on crimes received from 
local, county, and State law-enforcement 
agencies. You who have devoted your lives 
to treatment of offenders know that there 
are certain types of persons who are mentally 
and physically ill and need to be treated as 
much. You also know that there are types 
of individuals whose prognosis for normal 
adjustment is so remote as to be improbable. 
The time has come when society can better 
be protected by providing some means of 
enforced treatment for such people. Public 
health authorities may legally place a fam- 
ily in quarantine if they have a disease which 
is dangerous to others. The freedom of that 
family is restricted for the good of the com- 
munity. If this is accepted as a proper 
health measure, then certainly there should 
be a quarantine for mentally ill criminals 
who should be released only upon certifica- 
tion of competent medical authorities who 
can also say when the facts justify it, “This 
man is mentally ill and we cannot approve 
his release until this illness is cured. He 
must be kept in quarantine.” 

Mental illness, emotional instability and 
abnormality are major problems in crime 
control just as certain diseases are problems 
in the health of a community. When offi- 
cial agencies receive information that a per- 
son convicted of a crime haga mental illness 
or abnormality which could endanger others, 
there should be a responsibility to advise 
proper law enforcement agencies of the facts. 
If the case is sufficiently acute, there should 
be a means, with all the proper safeguards 
for constitutional rights, whereby. treatment 
could be enforced—even beyond the period 
of actual sentence, if necessary. 

If, for example, the facts are known that 
a@ person has a proven record as a sex deviate, 
there is also a responsibility to see to it that 
proper authorities are notified so that they 
may be warned of a potential threat to their 
community. 

If the present trend of fiendish crimes is 
to. be reversed, there is a need for a new 
attitude and a determination to prevent such 
acts. It is already the experience of law en- 
forcement that perhaps as many sex crimes 
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go unreported as are reported. If every sex 
offender knew that his name was on record, 
this in and of itself would be a powerful 
deterrent. If every sex offender knew there 
were ways and means by which he might get 
corrective treatment, the lives of potential 
victims as well as offenders and their families 
might be spared. A person suffering from 
contagious disease is removed from contact 
with healthy persons until the danger is 
past. So should the mentally ill criminal 
who endangers the safety of the commu- 
nity be treated. Law enforcement, of course, 
knows when an offender is placed on proba- 
tion, but it seldom knows when one is placed 
on parole. It seems to me there is no valid 
reason why law enforcement officers should 
not know when a potential offender is re- 
leased within their jurisdiction, just as 
health authorities should know when a ty- 
phoid carrier is around. The mere fact that 
a parolee knows that law enforcement” has 
his identity could be another force of deter- 
rence, and law enforcement could be of as- 
sistance in giving a helping hand to make 
parole more workable. This should be a co- 
operative effort. 

Doubtless some of you already are think- 
ing of reasons why this program I have sug- 
gested cannot be done. I could give you 
right now a dozen reasons why it would be 
difficult—but it is ridiculous to say it cannot 
be done to the everlasting benefit of the men- 
tally ill and the community. It can be done 
if we work together and if you add your pool 
of ideas. 

We complain about high taxes, but last 
year crime cost every man, woman and child 
in these United States $122, or a staggering 
estimated total of twenty billions of dollars. 
Perhaps this figure could become more mean- 
ingful if we realized that for every $1 spent 
on education, crime cost $1.46; and for every 
$1 which went to the churches of the Nation, 
$13. went to crime. 

If we could but divert the waste of crime 
to constructive use—recruit and train the 
people so sorely needed in every phase of the 
administration of criminal justice and quar- 
antine the mentally ill criminal until he is 
cured—the Nation would soon reap a: mar- 
velous profit. And there would be the added 
profit from a decline in sorrow, mental an- 
guish and outright physical suffering result- 
ing from crime. 

The challenge in crime control is a chal- 
lenge to all of us here this morning. We 
live with it. It is the responsibility of every 
citizen, of course, but it is our job—it is our 
basic responsibility, if we do not find the 
answers—they will not be found. We must 
provide the ideas and the leadership. 

And we must work together in mutual 
understanding—or else we fail. We must 
not fail. 





Grange and Farm Groups Show Great 
Interest-in the Federal Highway Pro- 
gram . 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 
MACK of Washington. 





Mr. Mr. 


Speaker, correspondence which I am re- 
ceiving indicates a great and growing 
interest in the passage of Federal inter- 
state highway legislation this session. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following resolution pre- 
sented by a group of Washington State 
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Granges indicating their support for such 
a program: 

Whereas we are fully aware that our pres- 
ent systems of highways are far too inade- 
quate to meet the constantly increasing bur- 
dens placed upon them by industrial and 
private use; and 

Whereas it is imperative that we must 
have more, better, safer, wider highways to 
curtail the appalling, ever-increasing num- 
ber of highway accidents of which last year 
alone saw 38,300 Americans (many of them 
children) killed in traffic accidents, while 
more than 1 million additional persons were 
injured, many of whom were permanently 
crippled; and 

Whereas the proposed highway legislation, 
which calls for an additional spending dur- 
ing the next 10 years to build needed addi- 
tional highways, will assure more employ- 
ment and greater prosperity for years to 
come, inasmuch as it is reliably estimated 
that this program will create 200,000 addi- 
tional, steady highway jobs: Therefore be it 
hereby 

Resolved, That we, the members of St. 
Urban Grange, No. 648, and Adna Grange, 
No. 417, of Lewis County, State of Washing- 
ton, in our annual gavel visitation meeting 
assembled at St. Urban Grange, Winlock, 
Lewis County, Wash., on this 12th day of 
April 1956, do hereby go on record urging 
enactment of highway legislation now in 
committee in the Congress of the United 
States, House of Representatives; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Lewis County Pomona Grange and 
to United States Senator Warren G. Mac- 
NUSON, United States Senator Henry M. 
JACKSON, Congressman at Large Don Macnu- 
son, Congressman RUSSELL V. Mack, Third 
District of Washington. 

Emit HOFMANN, 
Master, St. Urban Grange. 
JAMEs J. BLAKEMORE, 
Master, Adna Grange. 
Henry E. STEARNS, 
Master, Forest Grange. 
WINLOCK, WaSH., April 12, 1956. 





Addsees by Bemsiié Pratient Teenen ot 
the Annual Awards Dinner of the Over- 
seas Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include the 
following address of a penetrating na- 
ture delivered by former President Harry 
S. Truman at the annual awards dinner 
of the Overseas Press Club on April 3, 
1956: 

The role of the foreign correspondent is a 
difficult one. In the first place, he must be 
able to understand what is going on in a 
most complicated world, and that is not 
easy. Second, he must be able to explain 
and interpret this to an all too indifferent 
public, and that part of the job is more dif- 
ficult still. I’m sure that I don’t need to 
persuade this audience that a successful for- 
eign correspondent needs to be a gifted per- 
son. But I just want to let you know that 
iI agree with you about it. 

Today the foreign correspondent’s job has 
taken on a great deal of added importance be- 
cause it is the only source from which the 
American people can get the truth about 
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what is going on in our Nation’s external af- 
fairs. 

We are all aware of the importance of hav- 
ing a press that keeps the public fully in- 
formed. But have you ever stopped to think 
about the unique necessity for this, as well as 
the unique difficulty, in the field of foreign 
affairs? 

It’s hard to fool the people about what's 
going on in this country. It can be done 
sometimes, but usually not for long. That is 
simply because a man is likely to believe 
his own senses about the things that go on 
right around him every day. For example, 
take the American farmer. He is being told 
from Washington that the Benson-Eisen- 
hower farm program is good for him—that 
it’s just what the doctor ordered, and that 
it is really much better than the unprece- 
dented prosperity he enjoyed under the pre- 
vious administration. The farmer has been 
hearing this for 3 years now. At first he 
may have believed it. But as time went.on— 
as farm prices went lower and lower—as the 
farmer's bank account got smaller and his 
debts larger—as he had to give up thoughts 
of sending his children to college—things 
became pretty bad in the farming country 
and the farmer began to see the light. Now 
the farmer is not being fooled any more. 

TRUTHFUL REPORTS VITAL 


With foreign affairs it is different. Few of 
us have any first-hand contact with events 
outside our own country. , Those events all 
seem rather distant and strange to us. All 
we know about them is only what other 
people tell us. And if these people don’t tell 
us the truth, we may have a totally false 
understanding of events. At the same time, 
the world has developed to a point where 
events that occur in other countries are of 
overriding importance to us. The great is- 
sues which today confront us as a Nation 
have their origins in other countries just 
as much—perhaps even more—than in 
our own. 

I need not recite for you in detail the fac- 
tors that make this true. You know them as 
well as I—the trade and commerce which 
binds us so closely to the four corners of the 
earth that we would be helpless if they were 
severed; the modern miracles of transporta- 
tion and communication that make us the 
close neighbors of 3 billion people of every 
race and description everywhere in the world; 
the awful means of destruction that can be 
delivered by our enemies upon our cities and 
by us upon theirs. You know about these 
things. Weall know about them. But most 
of us here at home are preoccupied with 
events closer at hand. We forget how im- 
portant the rest of the world really is. And 
we don’t search out the facts about it as we 
should. 

That is why the job of bringing the facts 
about the rest of the world to the American 
people is doubly difficult and important. We 
must know the facts and act on them if we 
are to have peace in the world and preserve 
our freedom and independence, At the same 
time we have a tendency to shut these facts 
out of our minds or they are crowded out 
by day-to-day happenings in our own com- 
munities. Someone has to bring this home 
to us—someone has to inform us and make 
us understand what is going on in foreign 
countries. 

Normally this is a job which is shared by 
our Government and by the press; and it is 
a job to tax fully the best efforts of both. 
Today I question—to put it mildly—whether 
the Government is doing its share of the job. 
The President tells us that he is trying to 
delegate many of his duties and says that his 
associates can perform them as well as he 
can. When it comes to giving the people the 
real facts about foreign affairs, it appears 
to me that the administration has delegated 
that function—delegated it completely out- 
side the Government  altogether—has 
turned it over to the foreign correspondents 
of the press altogether. 
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Notice that I say facts. To have a false 
picture is as bad as having no information 
at all. 

The world we live in today is a hard and 
difficult world. The job our Nation has to do 
is a hard and difficult job. It will require 
much money, much work, and perhaps, much 
sacrifice. There is no reason to believe that 
the American people will support the mas- 
sive effort that is required unless they are 
told the full truth about the urgency and 
danger of the Communist threat. 

But this is not what they have been told 
by the present administration. From the 
President’s first state of the Union message, 
where he “unleased” Chiang Kai-shek, to the 
Secretary of State’s complacent report on 
his latest trip, they have been telling the 
American people only what seems to be po- 
litically expedient at the moment. Some- 
times the facts happen to coincide with what 
they say. More often, they do not. 


CONFLICT IN DATA FOUND 


I do not have any Central Intelligence 
Agency. I do not have any sources that can 
keep me as fully informed about foreign 


. affairs as I had when I was in the White 


House. But I can read, and I do. I read 
what your newspapers and magazines print 
about conditions overseas. I read the state- 
ments and views of people I knew and 
trusted when I was President. I read the 
stories that come from our foreign corre- 
spondents. The things that you are writ- 
ing are so different from the things that the 
administration is telling us that both can- 
not be right. As between the administra- 
tion and you, I have made my choice. I 
may be accused of irresponsibility, but I 
believe you. 

I believe the Communist threat is more 
dangerous now than ever before. I believe 
recent changes in Soviet tactics are not 
signs of failure, but evidence of growing 
economic power. As the Alsop brothers put 
it, if I may quote them without their per- 
mission: 

“Except for Dulles, expert opinion un- 
animously attributes the important changes 
in the Kremlin’s policy line to a new self- 
confidence, derived from the great improve- 
ments in Soviet military posture and gains 
in heavy industry.” 

These changes may reduce the danger of 
immediate armed conflict, but they are no 
ground for complacency or relaxation. I 
think it quite likely that the Communists 
will not. start a major war so long as they 
can make sweeping progress toward: their 
objectives by less violent methods. After 
all, why should they? But this makes their 
poison not one whit less deadly. This makes 
our struggle with them not one whit less 
urgent. On the contrary, it calls for renewed 
and expanded effort on our part. 

If the struggle to win the confidence and 
support of the uncommitted peoples of the 
world is now to be fought in the field of 
economics, that gives us a great opportunity. 
For this is the field where we excel. But this 
is not going to be any pushover. The Soviet 
system—whether we like it or not, and I 
don’t like it—has shown they have a method, 
a very effective method, of forming the cap- 
ital needed for economic development. They 
will use this ability to the utmost in their 
effort to achieve world domination. We all 
know how ruthless they are, and we can 
be sure they will stop at nothing. Truth 
and honor mean nothing to them. We might 
as well understand that this is a contest 
that we have a chance to lose. It would be 
criminal and shameful if we were to lose, 
but it could happen. 

I never did believe in half measures and 
certainly not when our existence is at stake. 
We ought to put into our foreign aid pro- 
gram whatever it takes to do the job. I see 
that the administration has asked for some 
expansion in the program, and I think the 
Congress ought to give the administration 
as much as it has asked for. Indeed, I’m 
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afraid the administration has asked far too 
little rather than too much. 

In fact, it appears doubtful if the admin- 
istration comprehends at all the magnitude 
of the Soviet economic challenge or has any 
conception of a program adequate to meet 
it. The only foreign economic program this 
administration has ever had is the one in- 
herited from us. They have administered it 
badly and allowed it to wither away in some 
important respects. But they have tried— 
after a fashion—to carry on our old program. 
While it is said that imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery, I wish with all my heart 
that the Eisenhower administration would 
stop flattering us and develop something 
new to meet new conditions. 


EXPORT OF CAPITAL NEEDED 


It seems plain that the United States is 
going to have to export capital on a very con- 
siderable scale if the peoples who live from 
north Africa to Indonesia are to achieve eco- 
nomic development as free and independent 
peoples instead of satellites within the Com- 
munist system. Today these people stand 
among problems which press on them from 
every side, like a man up to his neck in wa- 
ter—a ripple may drown him. They must 
have, and will get, help from some outside 
quarter. If we do not help them, the Rus- 
sians will. But we must make it plain to 
these peoples that we do not seek to limit 
their freedom by commitments of any sort. 
Rather we wish to help them develop in ways 
of their own choosing and establish their in- 
dependence even more securely. In short, 
we need a bold, new program for foreign eco- 
nomic aid—and we don’t have it. 

Moreover, I think the administration is 
likely to have trouble getting from Congress 
even as much foreign aid as it has asked 
for. And it is the administration’s own fault, 
because it has not been frank with the Amer- 
ican people. 

The American people will not support a 
vigorous foreign-aid program if they do not 
understand the need for it. 

But instead of explaining the need, the 
Secretary of State tells us that Soviet policy 
has already failed and is brankrupt. The 
fact is that Communist policy has never 
been more aggressive than it is now—in its 
new form of economic and political penetra- 
tion. Not since the end of the war has the 
Communist strategy been more effective and 
more dangerous. But the administration 
can’t expect us to understand this if it con- 
tinues to insist that Soviet policy is beaten. 
The Eisenhower administration’s prema- 
ture claims of success may well be the bar 
that prevents the actual achievement of 
success. 

Unfortunately the penalties for the fail- 
ures of those in power are not visited upon 
them alone. The fantasies of the Secretary of 
State make it all the more necessary for 
others to see things through. That imposes 
a special responsibility on the Americans who 
write about foreign affairs in this year of our 
Lord 1956. 

I’m sure you'll do your best. 

In doing that you will render a service of 
great value to your country, the greatest 
Republic in the history of the world. 





Have Our Economists Thrown Us a 
Curve? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the attempt of the Department 
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of Agriculture under Mr. Benson to drive 
the one-family farm out of existence, of 
Mr. Benson’s obvious leaning towards the 
processor instead of the farmer, and of 
his propaganda to make the consumer 
think that the farmer is getting rich 
at their expense, it seems to me that the 
following article from the Holstein- 
Friesian World of April 7 is extremely 
pertinent. Being in the dairy business 
myself I know that the facts contained 
in this article are true, and that the 
author has a very good grasp of the 
subject: 

Have Our ECONOMISTS THROWN Us Aa CuRVE? 

(By Roland Ramsay) 


Two years ago when our Government with- 
drew its rigid 90-percent support of dairy 
products Mr. Benson took this action because 
he was convinced that (1) high supports 
were pricing butter off the American table 
and (2) that high supports were stimulat- 
ing overproduction of dairy products. The 
records show that due to the lower prices 
on butter and cheese and to the splendid 
work of the American Dairy Association in 
advertising dairy products he was right in 
his first contention but the records of the 
past 2 years show quite clearly that he was 
wrong in his contention that a lower sup- 
port price would discourage overproduction. 

The average American dairyman isn’t in 
the business because he hopes to get rich 
at it nor does he milk too many cows be- 
cause he wants to create a surplus. The 
size of his operations is based primarily 
upon the standard of living each dairyman 
wants for himself and family. He wants 
to have a good, comfortable home—he wants 
to be able to educate his children properly, 
and he wants to be able to pay his taxes 
and bills, ride in a decent car, be able to 
afford some of thé machines that will 
lighten his work and lay up enough savings 
so he and his wife will not be a burden 
on the children in their old age. 

Individual farms and dairy families meet 
this problem in their own way and milk the 
number of cows they do in order to supply 
the standard of living they want. The over- 
production that brought on the abandon- 
ment of 90 percent support was primarily 
caused by the fact that things the dairyman 
had to buy to supply himself and family 
had been gradually increasing in price while 
the things the dairy farmer had to sell were 
gradually decreasing in price. The average 
dairyman had little choice but to milk a few 
more cows in order to maintain his economy. 

Now the economists and writers for our 
nationally circulated farm magazines be- 
gan at once to advise the dairy farmer how 
to cope with this new situation. Collec- 
tively the story runs about like this: The 
first thing they do is write off the 12-cow, 
100-acre dairyman as simply out of the pic- 
ture economically. They advise that 24 cows 
is the smallest number of cows a dairyman 
can survive with. They usually advise the 
24-cow dairyman to take steps to increase 
his milking herd to 36 and they contend that 
the ideal size of a good, sound dairy opera- 
tion under our present conditions is about 
50 cows. 

The articles then go on to show pictures of 
dairymen milking 24 to 36 cows per hour 
in a shiny new walk-through milking par- 
lor, complete with pipeline and bulk tank. 
Next they show pictures of the dairyman 
grinding feed—grain coming down from 
overhead bins into an electrically driven 
grinder that delivers the ground and mixed 
feed up to other overhead bins that supply 
the cows by gravity with metered grain in the 
walk through and elsewhere about the farm 
as needed, 

Another interesting picture shows the 
dairymen pressing the button that controls 
the machine that throws down the silage 
into the long feed bunks with the conveyor 
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chains that automatically shut off when the 
silage reaches the far end of the bunk. Still 
another favorite picture shows the dairy herd 
around a large roof-covered structure that 
holds a season’s supply of chopped hay 
which feeds down with very little attention 
and keeps the herd hay happy the year 
around (of course the area around the hay 
feeder and silage bunks must be paved as 
well as much of the lots as possible). 

These articles are all very interesting to 
us as dairymen, and most of us agree that 
we could handle lots larger herds than we 
now have if we had all those work- and 
time-saving features. The writers never get 
around to talking in terms of capital out- 
lay required nor of interest, depreciation and 
added taxes and operating costs which, of 
course would vary from farm to farm. I 
have operated a 12-cow 105-acre farm since 
the fall of 1928, have ample buildings to 
handle this size herd—a 12 by 34 silo—a 
rotobaler to handle hay and bedding—a 
sprinkler system to insure plenty of hay and 
pasture as well as grain for my herd—a com- 
fortable modern home and two paidup life 
insurance policies. 

Assuming I am free of debts and could 
get all the money I needed at 5 percent to 
modernize my buildings and buy additional 
cows to bring my herd up to the 24-cow size 
the experts tell us is the minimum—how 
much would I have to borrow and would it 
be a paying proposition? I won’t go into 
the gruesome details other than to suggest 
that by the time I had my bulk, walk- 
through and pipeline milker installed—the 
necessary alteration made to the barn and 
lots and the 12 additional cows bought I 
would have spent at least $8,000. 

I would have to provide more calf sheds 
and lots and housing for 12 more cows—I 
would need another silo and the chopped hay 
structure and since one can hardly risk be- 
ing able to always get a custom-hay chop- 
per at the proper time each cutting to in- 
sure top quality hay I would no doubt end 
up buying a hay chopper, wagons, blower 
and tractor to pull it (by also buying the 
row attachment I could also fill my silos, 
you know). I still don’t have the automatic 
silage’ feeding deal or the feed-grinding set- 
up but my tractor-pulled grinder already 
has the feed collector in the roof of the barn 
so that part isn’t too bad. 

But, even though I might find that I 
could milk and feed the 24-cow herd in the 
same time I do my present 12-cow herd, that 
doesn’t mean I still have a one-man farm. 
Twice as many cattle take twice as much 
bedding and make twice as much manure. 
Twice as many acres of hay and pasture 
would require twice as much irrigation (or 
around-the-clock pumping much of the 
time) so I add 10 or 12 more cows in order 
to afford a year-round man. 

Now then, how much have I spent and 
how profitable will be the investment? Well, 
it all depends. A fellow could easily spend 
$30,000 if he really fixed things up right or, 
if he was a handy man with tools, did most 
of his own fixing up and bought a second- 
hand hay chopper, wagons, blower and trac- 
tor, he. might get set up for $20,000. 

So, for example, let’s say that for $20,000 
I have been able to transform my 12-cow, 
105-acre farm into a 36-cow dairy. Boiled 
down to facts the problem is, Will the profit 
from 24 extra cows pay the interest on $20,- 
000 or $1,000 plus the depreciation, taxes, 
repairs, insurance on this added investment? 
At only 10 percent this would mean $2,000 
plus the wages of a year-around man at 
$300 per month or a total of $6,600. 

If the 24 added cows were able to return 
an average of $275 each above feed cost, and 
all expenses were included in the 10 percent 
taken for depreciation, etc., I would just 
balance out, but after I got through paying 
the taxes, repairs, veterinarian, etc., charge- 
able to these 24 cows, there wouldn’t actually 
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be anything left of the $2,000, so I would 
have little or nothing to pay the principal 
off at the bank. Suppose I had invested $30,- 
000, then I would have had to average $337.50 
per cow over feed cost just to break even. 
Considering that the average DHIA dairy 
cow returns less than $200 above feed cost 
it’s pretty hard to even project anything like 
a paying proposition. 

Just how much change there is going on 
in the dairy business no one really knows. 
More than the usual number of small-dairy 
farmers have quit milking cows but a lot 
of the men that were milking 18 or 20 cows 
are fixed up to milk 40 cows. USDA officials 
report more and more milk finding its way 
to our markets, and as it will take 2 or 3 
more years to feel the full effects of our 
dairy expansion program we can only hope 
that we do not find ourselves in the same 
position the pork producers were in this past 
year. . 

If in the next 2 or 3 years we find that 
increased consumption of dairy products has 
kept pace with the increased production of 
milk so that the price received for milk stays 
about steady most dairymen will manage to 
get along in pretty fair shape. But, if pro- 
duction runs ahead of consumption to any 
very great additional degree, dairymen will 
feel the tightening of the squeeze and those 
with heavy indebtedness will be in trouble. 

The same economists and writers that 
urged dairy expansion as a way to cope with 
the removal of dairy products from 90 per- 
cent parity—the same guys that wrote off 
the 12-cow, 100-acre dairy farm and urged 
them to go to at least 24 or, better still, 36 
cows can really write a swell article showing 
you why you are going broke with this 36- 
cow herd. We all know the story and know 
that it is true, you know, that in the average 
36-cow dairy herd, if feed costs and actual 
average costs chargeable to each dairy cow 
were determined, the 12 least profitable cows 
would show a definite loss, the middle 12 
would just about break even, and the top 12 
were really making about what the poorest 
12 lost. The writers would say to get rid of 
those cows that were losing you money. 
They would point out that it’s the unprofit- 
able cows that produce the surplus and while 
they would tell you that with the 12 losing 
cows gone you might be able to feed and 
care for the middle 12 to the point where 
they might show some profit, really the only 
smart thing to do was to cut clear back to 
the 12 cows that were really making a profit. 
Then they would go into ecstasy about the 
traditional family-sized farm. 

The point is the American farmer has 
learned to rely on our great farm publica- 
tions for sound advice and the question is 
just how sound is it to advise dairymen to 
increase production to counteract the effect 
of too much production. 

I am not a pessimist or an alarmist. I am 
sure hundreds of dairymen have taken the 
advice of farm papers and have or are in the 
process of greatly increasing their dairy 
herds. However, American dairymen are a 
pretty hardheaded, straight-thinking class 
of people and I doubt very much if they al- 
low themselves to be carried away by the pro- 
gram to the point where we will have milk 
running out our ears. I don’t believe any 
economist can sit in an air-conditioned office 
and correctly tell a dairyman how large his 
farm should be and how many cows he has 
to milk to make a living. 

The correct size of a dairyman’s operations 
depends upon the size of his farm, the build- 
ings he has, and, the amount of available 
dairy minded help he has, and with all this 
his success depends primarily on his ability as 
a farmer and cowman and the “dairy in- 
heritance” of his cows. A good dairyman on 
& 100-acre farm with 12 or 15 cows that 
average $300 a year over feed cost is in a bet- 
ter position than the fellow with 36 cows 
that only average $200 over feed cost, or, the 
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man with 50 cows that average $160. The 
size of a dairyman’s monthly milk check is 
not a very good indication of his annual 
net income. 

Why didn’t our economists tell the dairy- 
men that it’s the unprofitable cow that is 
producing the surplus. Why didn’t they 
preach the gospel of DHIA testing and 
show the dairyman where, by eliminating 
say 10 percent of his least profitable cows he 
could actually net more profit from his re- 
maining herd than he realized from the 
whole herd under 90 percent parity, and in 
so doing would remove all surplus which 
would soon advance the price of dairy 
products to 100 parity on its own merits? 

There is nothing wrong with walk-through 
milking parlors, pipeline milking and bulk 
cooling tanks or any of the many ways a 
dairyman can lighten his workload if he can 
eliminate a couple of $300 a month 44 hours 
a week men, or cut the family’s working 
hours down to a reasonable time. I am a 
great believer in open-shed housing for my 
cattle, but I would hesitate to recommend 
all dairymen to adapt this system. In our 
great dairy districts there are thousands of 
big red dairy barns with 40 or 50 stanchions, 
mechanical gutter cleaners, two big silos at 
the end and ample hay storage overhead. 
Such barns just don’t convert to loose hous- 
ing very well. It would be lots more satis- 
factory to replace those old stanchions with 
as many comfort stalls as will fit in (the 
average cow will produce about 10 percent 
more milk in a comfort stall than a regular 
stanchion), go ahead and install a pipeline 
milker and you have a pretty swell layout. 
If the 10 or 12 cows you had to eliminate 
from your herd to make room for the extra 
wide stalls were low-profit or money-losing 
coWs anyway you would be better off without 
them and if you could eliminate one man 
it would make all the difference in the world 
in your net income. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
February 27, 1956, I addressed the Con- 
ference of Organizations on the United 
Nations, called by the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, on the 
subject of disarmament. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this speech inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress pry Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, or 
MINNESOTA, AT THE SECTION MEETING ON 
DISARMAMENT AT THE CONFERENCE OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS ON THE UNITED NATIONS, 
CALLED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE UNTTED NATIONS, FEBRUARY 27, 1956, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chairman Bolte, Mrs. Roosevelt, Governor 
Stassen, and friends, it is a particular pleas- 
ure to be here today with you and to share 
this platform both with the President’s per- 
sonal representative in the field of disarma- 
ment and with the leaders of the great or- 
ganizations throughout this country that are 
dedicating their talents and energies to these 
problems of overriding international im- 
portance. I see many friends in this audi- 
ence; representatives from every area of 
American life—labor, business, agriculture, 
the professions, and our great organizations 
of fraternal and religious faith. Regardless 
of your particular interests, you are here 
because you believe that our country and its 
freedoms would not survive without a citi- 
zenship that was well informed. You are 
here to inform yourselves through your own 
deliberations and then to take that informa- 
tion back to the groups you represent. I 
know that you do not have to be recommis- 
sioned for that assignment, but it seems to 
me tremendously important that the flow 
of information to your constituency be most 
certain and most comprehensive. The job of 
our government would be far more difficult 
if it were not for people with a sense of com- 
munity responsibility—people who are at 
work constantly alerting and informing the 
public. Just as you have helped to inform 
others, including Senators and appointees 
of the President, it is the obligation of your 
government to provide accurate and detailed 
information on all matters of foreign policy, 
national security and disarmament. 

I say this in connection with all the mani- 
fold problems of national and international 
policy which now confront us. During the 
past few days you have been canvassing the 
broad issues of economic development, col- 
lective security, atoms for peace, and colo- 
nialism, Today we are turning our attention 
to the opportunity and the challenge of dis- 
armament, but in doing so, I know we will 
not forget how interrelated all of these prob- 
lems are, 
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This interrelationship was frankly recog- 
nized 10 years ago at the birth of the United 
Nations in San Francisco. The new world 
organization was dedicated not only to a 
peaceful world, but to a better world. Every- 
one acknowledged that security alone was 
not enough, even though progress in the 
long run would be impossible without it. 
Thus article 1 of the United Nations Charter 
spelled out the two major goals of the United 
Nations as follows: 

1. “To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end, to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace.” 


2. “To achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural or humanitarian 
character.” HS. 

Thus, there was an early admission that 

security alone was too hollow an objective. 
The delegates to the founding conference at 
San Francisco in 1945 knew in their hearts 
that security has meaning primarily for those 
who have something to preserve. 
' Therefore, as we concentrate on this sub- 
ject of disarmament, let us never forget that 
there are other immediate everyday problems 
that are simultaneously stirring the hearts 
and hopes of men and women throughout 
the world. If disarmament itself is to make 
any headway, people everywhere must have a 
clear idea of the kind of world that a dis- 
armed world might be. There must be a 
great incentive. If the net effect of disarma- 
ment would be to. freeze the status quo, to 
stifle change, to prevent the correction of 
existing abuses, much of its attractiveness 
would fade away. 

Actually the pathway to disarmament may 
very well involve utilizing the great inter- 
national agencies such as WHO, UNESCO, 
FAO, the technical assistance programs, 
capital development programs—all of which 
have a way of. firming up the economies of 
the nations of the world—so that our inter- 
national mental health is more conducive to 
a sane, sensible discussion of the problems of 
disarmament. 

We must always remember that we live 
and labor in a world of revolution. Protect- 
ing and enlarging the freedom of the two- 
thirds of the world which is still outside 
Communist control will take more than mili- 
tary alliances to which we seem to be unduly 
addicted. It will take more than a stockpile 
of bombs, and more than threats to use them. 
It is a false notion though widely held, that 
today’s tensions and torments are entirely 
caused by the Soviet drive for expansion and 
that military deterrents, therefore, are the 
chief answers. 

Aggressive Communist designs are, to be 
sure, in the forefront of our current foreign 
policy predicament, but this Communist 
threat occurs in the midst of a world-wide 
revolution for freedom and for material 
progress. In the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia, Africa and South America, forces are 
now at work which will rank among the 
great movements of history, as important as 
the Renaissance and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

More than a billion people are on their way 
to political self-determination, economic de- 
velopment, and human dignity. They are the 
so-called “underdeveloped nations” and 


many of them happen to be uncommitted to 
either side in the cold war. 

The Communists have now recognized 
this Twentieth Century revolution and have 
sought to turn it to communism’'s advan- 
tage. They have sought to preempt it, to 
claim it, to own it, and to direct it. We, on 
the other hand, are today running grave risks 
of failing to take it adequately into account, 
and of failing to identify this revolution with 
our own historic tradition and continuing 
ideals. 

Many of us have been deeply disturbed 
over the inadequacies of public understand- 
ing and of official policy on this new chal- 
lenge now facing us. I am convinced, for 
example, that if we are to match the new 
Soviet political and economic offensive, we 
must reexamine and liberalize our approach 
to the underdeveloped—the uncommitted— 
nations of the world. In those nations the 
demands for self-government, human dig- 
nity, and economic progress are now irre- 
pressible. We had better face up to that. 
Our own national history symbolizes these 
self-same demands. We will be faithless to 
our tradition if we neglect this new oppor- 
tunity to help other nations reassert our 
common principles. 

I am sure that the uncommitted peoples 
of the world have been impressed during the 
last few days with the President’s dramatic 
step forward in sharing “atoms for peace.” 
Let us hope, however, that our approach 
to peaceful atomic assistance to other na- 
tions will proceed within the framework of 
the United Nations. The President him- 
self, in his famous “atoms for peace” speech 
to the General Assembly in December 1953, 
said that he “would expect that (an inter- 
national atomic energy agency) would be 
set up under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions.” We all know that bilateral arrange- 
ments may be helpful and at times essen- 
tial. But I think it would be a mistake to 
concentrate on these bilateral arrangements 
as an exclusive pattern for atomic assist- 
ance. Too much bilateralism can detract 
from, and ultimately erode, the multilateral 
concepts which are the foundation of the 
United Nations. 

The atoms for peace proposals are impor- _ 
tant to disarmament, too, because they fore- 
shadow the kind of life that a peaceful, dis- 
armed world would allow to mankind. 

In turning to a discussion of disarmament 
itself, therefore, let us remember that nei- 
ther it, nor the other problems that we have 
just mentioned, can be pursued in a vac- 
uum. That is what is meant too by the 
warning which we frequently hear, that 
large-scale political settlements are the pre- 
requisite to progress on disarmament. 

It is a legitimate question to ask whether 
it is possible to think seriously of disarma- 
ment so long as the great powers find no 
ground for agreement on the basic issues 
that divide them. It is tempting, of course, 
especially after the many disappointments 
that we have suffered, to answer “No” to 
this question at the outset and let it go at 
that. We have had ample disillusionment 
in the past when disarmament negotiations 
have had to be broken off during the tension- 
ridden periods of the Berlin blockade and 
the Korean war. ; 

It is quite true, therefore, that chances 
for disarmament may depend in part on the 
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climate of the world political situation. It 
may be true, as some say, that no disarma- 
ment agreement can possibly be negotiated 
without a political gettlement of the German 
question or the Formosan Straits question. 

But to this question, as to most important 
questions, there is no simple answer. Un- 
doubtedly, the prospects for disarmament 
are curtailed by the presence of thorny, un- 
answered political problems. It is equally 
true, however, that there are crucial diver- 
gencies of interests, important diplomatic 
conflicts, that cannot be solved, either, as 
jong as the armament race goes on. It can 
be argued that they in turn cannot be 
brought close to a solution until the frame- 
work of a disarmament agreement is firmly 
established. I know that every person in 
this room is acutely aware of the danger of 
war which continues to confront us. I think 
we know or sense that another war, if it 
comes, may well destroy our civilization. Is 
it any wonder that people in this country 
are united in a deep revulsion to war? This 
revulsion is shared by people in Europe and 
Asia and elsewhere. I believe that it is 
shared by the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
It may be that an awareness of this revul- 
sion has even penetrated the walls of the 
Kremlin. Mr. Khrushchev’s speech to the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party indicates that he is beginning to ap- 
preciate the fact—one which was not, may 
I say, recognized by his predecessor, Mr. 
Stalin—that it will not be capitalist coun- 
tries alone which will be blown up in an 
atomic war. 

This universal abhorrence of war gives us 
a base to build on. It does not, however, 
guarantee that we shall avoid a tragic con- 
flict. We must come to grips with the spe- 
cific problems which lead us to war. One 
of these problems is the rapid increase of 
armaments and the incredible increase in 
their destructive capacity. 

It was a concern with this aspect of the 
problem that led me to introduce Senate 
Resolution 93, which set up a special Sub- 
committee on Disarmament. The challenge 
of this undertaking is enormous. I do not 
have any simple answers any more than do 
Mr. Stassen and the dozens of other people 
in the executive branch of the Government 
who are working on this problem. The work 
of the subcommittee has just begun. Cer- 
tain fundamental principles, however, have 
already started to emerge. They are the 
principles which I believe should govern our 
approach to the problem of disarmament. 

First, any disarmament agreement or pro- 
posal must, of course, protect the national 
security of the United States and other na- 
tions. It cannot have loopholes which give 
a potential agressor the advantage he needs 
to start a war and to win'it. Each proposal 
must be carefully examined before we 
can be sure that our national security 
will be preserved. And what we do our- 
selves we must expect others to do. Protec- 
tion of the national security is a function 
of all governments. We can expect others to 
pursue it at least as zealously as we do our- 
selves. I do not question their right to do 
so. I simply stress that we must be equally 
aware not only of our right but of our duty 
in this respect. 

The protection of national security leads 
us directly to the second principle which 
must operate in disarmament negotiations. 
It is this: No proposal, no matter how good 
it looks and ess of who proposes it, 
should lead us to let down our guard. Un- 
til the agreement or agreements are signed 

_ by al] the necessary parties, until they can 

go into effect—and prove their effective- 
_ness—the United States and its allies 
throughout the free world must maintain 
their proportionate defensive strength. 

We cannot let the lofty words, our own 
or anyone else’s, tempt us to think that 
now is the time to reduce essential expendi- 
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tures for national defense when there tis 
no armament reduction agreement. The 
time to disarm is after the agreement to 
disarm, and not before. No matter how 
appealing a balanced budget, it must not 
be pursued, as it appears to me it is now 
being pursued, at the risk of jeopardizing 
our capacity for defense or weakening 
friendly nations abroad. 

I might add here that the actions of the 
United States in all of these areas—eco- 
nomic, military, and political—tend to set 
the pace. If allied nations see us thinking 
and acting primarily in terms of economy, 
they are likely to follow suit. If we shirk 
our responsibilities, they will do the same. 
Leadership imposes responsibility to lead— 
to set the pace—to establish the standards 
and the guidelines by clear and unmistak- 
able policies and performance. I have yet 
‘to see the clear outlines of American policy 
on many vital subjects. 

The third principle has to do with per- 
haps the most vital element in the main- 
tenance of a democratic and self-govern- 
ing society. This is the principle of an in- 
formed public. I know and you know that 
the men who are conducting disarmament 
negotiations, and planning military, atomic, 
and foreign policy are loyal citizens who 
have the interests of their country at heart. 
But they are not omnipotent. They are 
men with all of the limitations and weak- 
nesses of men. They are not the sole judges 
as to what facts we should have and what 
developments might disturb us and discour- 
age us from thinking that all is not well 
in the world. I have never thought that I 
needed to be spoon-fed by public relations 
men and neither do the American people 
feel that they need to be spoon-fed. Possi- 
bly we can’t know everything that is going 
on, but we do need to know a lot more 
than we know now. There is a tendency 
here in America today, not only on ques- 
tions of disarmament, but in virtually every 
activity of our Government to clamp the 
secrecy label on far too many items, to keep 
facts bottled up even after they are re- 
vealed and known in many other parts of 
the world. 

The special Senate Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, of which I am chairman, hopes 
to conduct virtually all of its work in full 
public view. There are far too many execu- 
tive sessions in this city, ladies and gentle- 
men. There needs to be more open discus- 
sion. As chairman of this subcommittee, I 
intend to do everything I can to see to it 
that the important facts, the legitimate in- 
formation on all phases of this subject, are 
published and made available and under- 
standable to all Members of the Senate, and 
through them to the American people. 

The fourth principle which must guide our 
approach to disarmament is sincerity—sin- 
cerity of purpose. By its very nature, the 
Soviet system of communism produces men 
fanatically clever in the art of deception, 
hypocrisy, and duplicity. There is always a 
danger that as a result of our frustrating 
experience of trying to deal with them, some 
of those responsible for carrying out our pol- 
icy may tend to take on some of these same 
characteristics. In our struggle against com- 
munism we must be careful not ape the 
totalitarian. In our efforts to win this great 
struggle against forces of tyranny, let us not 
take on the manners and the habits of the 
Psychological warriors are not going 
to win either a war or @ peace. They may 
win skirmishes, but they do so at the risk 
losing for us the great issues. I should 

like to see the day when this country 
use words in matters of life and 
the fashion of the advertisers. 
no brand name for peace; it can't 
be spelled backwards. The peace and dis- 
armament proposals which this country 
makes must be supported by the full con- 
viction that they are workable, plausible, 
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and that they will genuinely contribute to a 
solution of the basic problem. 

As I see it, therefore, the efforts for disarm- 
ament are being advanced on three fronts: In 
the United Nations, the executive branch of 
our Goverenment, and the Congress of the 
United States. All of these are essential, if 
our hopes for effective control and restric- 
tion of armaments are to be realized as a 
practical achievement. The details of what 
is going on within the first two fronts come 
to me, as to you, from published reports, 
statements of our official representatives, and 
through the newspapers. Many of.you have 
also had reports from your own Official ob- 
servers at the United Nations and your legis- 
lative representatives here in Washington. 
So if I concentrate the rest of my remarks 
on the Senate work and my views of what 
we may do, I hope you will understand why, 
because you have possibly much more in- 
formation about the first two fronts than I 
have myself. I would hope that my good 
friend, Governor Stassen, would see to it that 
the executive branch does a little more pro- 
posing for us and for the world in this field 
of disarmament. Because after all . the 
executive branch conducts the foreign policy 
of the United States and the Senate would 
have little opportunity to dispose if the 
executive branch never proposed. 

With respect to the role of the United 
Nations, I am saying nothing new to this 
group when I say that we would not know 
nearly as much as we do today about the 
problems of disarmament and the efforts 
required to attain it if it were not for the 
United Nations. 

But I am here in my capacity as a member 
of the Senate. It is well to remember that 
even if the executive branch came forth 
with brilliant plans, unassailable in their 
logic, and even if they were accepted by all 
of the members of the United Nations, they 
could not come into effect without the par- 
ticipation of the Congress of the United 
States. Now this is not to try to overawe 
you with our importance. It is merely to 
point up an essential feature of our constitu- 
tional system. It is also to remind you that 
the Senate cannot act effectively unless it is 
fully informed and has sufficient informa- 
tion to render sound judgments. This is the 
principal reason why last June, I introduced 
Senate Resolution 93 setting up this special 
Subcommittee on Disarmament. 

The Senate cannot do the negotiating with 
foreign powers on the subject of disarma- 
ment. But we are a vehicle to make certain 
that the agreements reached will fulfill the 
needs of the American people and meet the 
test of acceptability by them. Furthermore, 
we in the Congress are a means through 
which the American people have an oppor- 
tunity to express their views, their hopes, 
yes, even, their doubts of disarmament, and 
through which they may learn how present 
ata proposals can affect their future 

ves. 

Now, a few words about this special com- 
mittee. It is bipartisan: 12 members, 6 
Republicans and 6 Democrats. It would be 
premature to speculate now on the conclu- 
sions we may reach. But at the present time 
the subcommittee has three lines of ap- 
proach. 

First, we intend to have members of the 
executive branch discuss at public hearings 
the Government’s policy on disarmament 
and to give us their appraisal of the possi- 
bilities of reaching a solution. Governor 
Stassen led the witnesses with his opening 
presentation on January 25. He will be fol- 
lowed on Wednesday of this week, February 
29, by the Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. On March 7, Adm. Lewis Strauss, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and Mr. Theodore Streibert, Director of the 
United States Information Agency, will ap- 
pear. On that same day, one of my col- 
leagues, Senator PLANDERs, of Vermont, will 
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testify before the subcommittee. He has, as 
you know, dedicated much of his life to the 
disarmament cause. On March 15, these 
gentlemen will be followed by Secretary of 
Defense Mr. Charles E. Wilson, who will bring 
to us the critically important views of the 
Defense Establishment. 

Then the subcommittee’s second line of ap- 
proach will be to hold hearings both here 
and outside of Washington so that we may 
have the benefit of the views of experts and 
informed, interested private organizations 
and citizens. These hearings, I believe, will 
be somewhat unique. They will be in two 
parts. The first part of the hearing will con- 
sist of testimony from experts, largely men 
and women at our universities who have 
made a special study of disarmament. They 
will be asked to summarize the results of 
their research and ‘study and pool their 
knowledge in an effort to assist us in our 
work. The second part of the hearings will 
be devoted to those individuals and groups 
who wish to present their views to the sub- 
committee. We need to have a good cross- 
section of the ideas of the people of the 
United States on this question in all parts 
of the country and we intend, if possible, to 
go out and get it. 

The third approach of the subcommittee 
is to commission a series of staff studies. 
Each will present an aspect of the problem 
of control and reduction of armaments. We 
hope that these studies will assist us and 
other interested Americans to understand 
more clearly the dimensions of the disarma- 
ment problem and the issues which arise 
from it. The first of these studies has already 
been published. It deals with the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch to handle dis- 
armament questions. That study itself re- 
vealed some of the problems. 

For example, I came to sympathize with 
Governor Stassen in his responsibility. In 
addition to the Governor's office, 3 executive 
departments with numerous subbureaus, 2 
agencies, 1 commission, 1 mission, 1 council, 
and 2 boards are involved in disarmament 
matters. 

I hope that while you follow the work of 
this subcommittee you will also help-us. I 
hope you will make known to us the conclu- 
sions that you reach here at this meeting, 
and I solicit these conclusions and recom- 
mendations. As leaders of some of the most 
important organizations serving the public 
interest there are contributions you defi- 
nitely can make to peace and security of the 
world. 

First, you can help by continuing to keep 
informed. I want to emphasize again that 
there are no shortcuts. There is a good 
deal of homework that has to be done by 
the American people in these crucial areas 
of national security, foreign policy and dis- 
armament. 

Second, you can help bring a sense of 
realism to the consideration of disarmament 
by reminding your members of the real 
dilemma posed by this question. One horn 
of the dilemma is that we cannot hope to 
have real peace so long as we and the rest 
of the world race to build more deadly 
weapons. The other is that we must not 
be led or tricked into unilateral disarma- 
ment which leaves us and the other free 
nations defenseless against a potential ag- 
gressor. 

A third contribution you can make is to 
caution patience. Disarmament is as hard 
a problem as we have in the entire field of 
foreign policy. We Americans have often 
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tended to believe that each defined prob- 
lem carriers with it a possible solution. In 
the disarmament field, that might not be 
true even if each nation would define the 
problems the same way. A difficulty with 
disarmament, however, seems to be that defi- 
nitions are often as lacking as solutions. 

Patience can bexhelpful in this process. 
Perhaps patience will help in connection 
with the President’s aerial inspection plan. 
The Government first talked about this in 
1946.2 In 1952 our deputy representative on 
the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion, described the use of aerial survey in a 
working paper submitted to the Commission 
on “Proposals for Progressive and Continu- 
ing Disclosure and Verification of Armed 
Forces and Armaments.’’ Now the idea has 
been brought back to life in a somewhat 
different context. Perhaps patience will 
gain acceptability for it. That remains to 
be seen. : 

But patience is not an excuse for inaction 
or indifference. You are going to be dis- 
cussing disarmament later on in small 
groups. I'd like to pose some questions for 
you to consider. They won’t necessarily be 
easily answered. Perhaps some cannot be 
answered at all at this time. But they are 
questions which I have been asking myself, 
which my mail reveals, and which I would 
like to share with you. 

Take, for example, the President’s aerial] 
inspection plan. 

Can aerial reconnaissance alone detect 
each and every military maneuver of an- 
other country? If it can’t, are we in possi- 
ble trouble by proposing it or our accepting 
it? Should aerial inspection include the en- 
tire area in which a potential enemy has con- 
trol or has control or has bases or has al- 
liances? Even if we reach agreement on the 
principle of aerial inspection, some com- 
mentators contend that it is not fool-proof 
since there is no ostensible difference be- 
tween a flight or bombers taking off on a 
training mission and one taking off with a 
load of H-bombs in the bomb shafts. 

It has been suggested that progress on an 
overall plan for the reduction and control 
of armaments must be suspended until a 
way can be found to detect nuclear weapons 
which have been previously manufactured 
and then hidden. Does this mean we have 
to give up on trying to reach agreement on 
armed forces and conventional weapons too? 
The aerial inspection plan is called a be- 
ginning. I believe it was said to be a 
gateway. Is this the only beginning that 
can be made? Are we to stand with this 
one proposal committing ourselves almost en- 
tirely to this one to the exclusion of oth- 
ers? We are told some of the best brains 
in the Government are working on this prob- 
lem, but we have no plan except a proposal 
which is said at best to prevent a surprise 
atomic attack between two countries. And 
I want you to ponder that for a moment. 
The plan that we have today, which seems 
to be the core of the American disarma- 
ment proposal, if you can call it disarma- 
ment, is one merely of being able to ascer- 
tain what the participants may do to appre- 
hend an attack. 

The world applauded the Presfdent’s ini- 
tiative in making the open-skies proposal 
at the summit conference, But there have 
been indications since that the world is 
somewhat wortied about our sense of fol- 
lowthrough. For instance, the _ distin- 
guished French representative on the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission, Mr. Jules 
Moch, has flatly stated: “Never have I be- 
lieved that a formula for control without 
disarmament would receive the unanimous 
support of the governments—any more than 
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a formula for disarmament without con- 
trol.” 

Mr. Moch himself has proposed a three- 
point objective for further disarmament 
conversations: (1) no control without dis- 
armament; (2) no disarmament without 
control; but (3) step by step, disarmament 
over all activities that can be controlled. 

It is my personal conviction that the sit- 
uation requires a reexamination at least 
on the part of the western representatives 
at the new London conference, of all of 
the major proposals put forward by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Prime Minister Eden, and 
the then Premier of France—Premier 
Faure—at the summit conference last July. 

If we ever expect disarmament to come, 
we need the world working with us. We do 
not seem to have the world working with us 
now, as hard as it might. In all humility, 
I do not think we are pushing ourselves on 
this issue as hard as we should. 

The Picasso peace dove symbolizes the 
beguiling success which the Soviet peace 
campaign has had in many areas of the 
world. Strangely enough among many mil- 
lions of non-Gommunist people, the popu- 
lar impression today is that the Soviet Union, 
not the United States, has been most in- 
sistent on halting the arms race. No impres- 
sion could be more damaging to America’s 
prestige Mbroad. And, of course, no impres- 
sion could be more false. But, as one who 
has been in politics, I have found much— 
sometimes to my sorrow—that what people 
believe is not always the truth. 

Since 1947 when the Soviet threat of ag- 
gression and subversion became fully evi- 
dent to us, American policymakers have as- 
sumed that its nature and dimensions were 
equally evident to others. This led us seri- 
ously to underrate the effectiveness of Rus- 
sian propaganda on peace and disarmament. 
The fact that much of the world has for- 
gotten our own early imaginative proposals 
for atomic energy control and disarma- 
ment—and we were the first nation to make 
these proposals—is indicative of a major 
failure of our information program in recent 
years. It may also be indicative of the fact 
that louder and more strident voices have 
talked about dropping bombs and using mas~ 
sive retaliation rather than constantly 
emphasizing the potentialities of peace. 

Let us-reassert our leadership on this mat- 
ter all along the line. We need the over- 
whelming majority of the members of the 
United Nations with us on this great issue 
of disarmament. I don’t think we can make 
real progress without their help. 

We are reassured that other nations are 
with us because they voted overwhelmingiy 
in the United Nations General Assembly for 
the United States resolution on aerial in- 
spection. But what are they themselves 
doing on this question? Have we encour- 
aged them to make as full a contribution to 
the solution of this problem as we might? 
These questions are not rhetorical. They 
are asked in a most earnest search for help 
on this key issue. I shall be interested to 
see what your discussions produce, 

In military language defense is often 
spoken of in terms of the long pull ahead, 
Well, I want to close on the theme of the 
long pull ahead for peace, 

It is a mistake, in my judgment, to say 
that we are going to get disarmament this 
year or next year or the year after. It isa 
mistake to paint a smilingly optimistic pic- 
ture of the prospects for peace. The disarm- 
ament problem, much less the total problem 
of peace, is not going to be solved either by 
wishful thinking by advertising or by half- 
hearted attempts. It will require hard 
work—sacrificial labor—at many points. It 
will require some fresh bearings for our for- 
eign policy. I am confident, however, that 
if all of us in all sincerity devote our efforts 
to this question—if the people whose stake 
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in this matter is life itself, if you who repre- 
sent so many groups who have devoted years 
to the problem of world peace, if Governor 
Stassen with the boards and agencies of the 
executive branch, if the Senate and last but 
not the least, the United Nations—if all of 
us pull together we can begin to frame our 
hopes for peace with the realities of peace. 
We can give substance to the words of a man 
with whom I have not always agreed, but 
with whose words I should like to close. 

In his remarkable speech before an Ameri- 
can Legion convention in Los Angeles a year 
ago, Gen. Douglas MacArthur forcefully 
stated the central challenge ahead. He said: 
“We are ina newera. Old methods no long- 
er suffice. We must break out of the strait- 
jacket of the past. There must always be 
one to lead, and we should be that.one. We 
should now proclaim our readiness in concert 
with the great powers of the world to abolish 
war. The result might be magical.” 

Indeed, it might. 





Can We Halt the Race for Atomic Arms? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
April 6 I delivered at the sixth annual 
conference on high energy nuclear phys- 
ics, in Rochester, N. Y., an address en- 
titled “Can We Halt the Race for Atomic 
Arms?” I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

Can We HALT THE ‘Race ror Atomic ARMs? 


(Address of Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico) 


A New England author reminded us many 
years ago that trouble is like hot weather: 
It sours milk and sweetens apples. 

The power of the atom has its twin as- 
pects: it can blow-.whole cities to bits; yet 
it might bind this frightened world together. 

Somewhere between the blast of Hiroshima 
and the hoped-for dawn of such a millenium 
of perpetual peace lies the no-man’s land we 
now so timidly explore—a narrow strip of 
neutral territory between the barbed-wire 
entanglements of the world’s great armed 
camps. In it labor the men of science and 
religion and politices, the possessors of faith 
and hope, who believe that destruction need 
not be the destiny of our day and civiliza- 
tion, who know that it is possible to be secure 
as well by the majesty of what we do as by 
the might of what we have, and who trust 
that the intelligence which enables us to 
split the atom for a bomb will in time teach 
us to use the split atom for the advancement 
of man and the glory of his God. 

My academic training gives me no right 
to speak at a meeting called to discuss prob- 
lems of high energy physics. My purpose 
this evening is to ask if there is a role that 
you men of science may play in proposing 
an affirmative answer to the question: Can 
we halt the race for atomic arms? 

Day by day in the Congress of the United 
States we are alerted to that question. It 
colors the debate on the size of our military 
establishment. It increases as our agricul- 
tural storehouses fill and overflow. It in- 
fluences the volume of our foreign aid. It 
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throws into sharp controversy the relative 
value of guided missiles and jet aircraft. It 
builds a nuclear Navy and equips an atomic 
Army. We know all about Nike batteries; 
we watch ground-to-air, air-to-ground and 
air-to-air encounters. But we find no peace. 

And yet, through all our thinking runs 
the belief that the true significance and 
greater ultimate effect of atomic energy for 
the human race will come, not from its de- 
structive capabilities but from its contribu- 
tions to the betterment of man’s lot upon 
this earth. The weapons of mass destruction 
are impressive, but so would be the fruits 
of peace. The difficulty has been that the 
power to destroy comes before and grows 
faster than the power to build. 

Has that not been the story of mankind? 
Are not the destructive uses of power the 
simplest and those most likely first to occur 
when a new source is discovered? 

Certainly man’s first experience with 
chemical and electronic energy as released 
in an ordinary fire told him of its destruc- 
tive character. When forests spanned this 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
our ancestors saw fires originate in lightning, 
which itself was a source of terror and dis- 
aster, and then saw the flames reach up to 
topple the mightiest trees. They ran for 
their lives from the fire, and the wild ani- 
mals of the field and forest ran with them. 
‘It took generations to learn how to tame 
the elemental force of fire, to bend it to 
their own purposes in the cooking of food, 
the refining of ores and the casting of metals. 
Likewise, even though our atomic age had 
its origin the New Mexico desert, when 
a new ray, brighter than the New Mexico 
sun, lit up the landscape, even though the 
toll of human life that followed in Japan 
shocked the sensibilities of the warring 
world, we look forward to a new age of 
power and plenty with new servants to do 
man’s work and to raise the standard of 
living throughout the world. 

There is in this new atomic power one 
additional hopeful element. It took our 
aboriginal ancestors generation upon gen- 
eration to learn to tame the energy of fire, 
but we in this great scientific era have a 
right to believe the acceleration which we 
see on all sides today in the growth of tech- 
nology may be matched, at least to some 
extent, by an acceleration in the rate at 
which men of different national origins may 
learn to meet together in a common need to 
bring under control and put to beneficial 
use the immense forces of atomic energy. 

This has been a harsh chapter in the his- 
tory of our world. This new power which 
promises so much has thus far increased 
some of our problems and, if we look only 
at the surface, has made more difficult the 
eventual arrival of worldwide peace and the 
utilization throughout the earth of nuclear 
power. 

The conviction is growing that disarma- 
ment, the sense in which it was proposed and 
may have been possible from 1945 to 1948, 
has now become impossible. There was once 
a day when a rigid system of inspection 
could have prevented the growth of dan- 
gerous stgckpiles of fissionable materials for 
military use, but in the last decade the sizes 
of stockpiles held by the principal atomic 
powers have presumably grown large enough 
that substantional amounts could be se- 
creted before any inspection system begins, 
and would be adequate for a devastating at- 
tack if one of the powers so chose. But 
wholly apart from this question of secret- 
ing materials before initiating inspection, 
it might be recognized that even if that did 
not occur and a rigid inspection system and 
control of materials were imposed, then still 
in the event of war, the facilities which have 
grown up for peacetime uses of atomic ener- 


-g@y are of such productive capacity that it 


would not be long after the outbreak of war 
that adequate materials would have been 
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produced for full scale atomic devastation. 

Moreover, we should not restrict ourselves 
merely to consideration of hazards implicit 
in wars of annihilation with atomic weap- 
ons. In technology applied to military ends, 
novelty is ever a prime goal. Thus there is 
the probability that a war between major 
powers will lead to types of destruction of a 
nature and scope not yet -conceived, much 
less demonstrated. 

Modern war makes certain for all partici- 
pants their near annihilation and makes 
military conquest utterly illogical and ab- 
surd. The great powers of today thus find 
themselves in a sort of uneasy stalemate. 
Each is concerned with maintaining heavy 
retliatory forces to insure that the other 
dare not risk the gamble of military con- 
quest; but in turn dares not risk it on his 
own save as a result of monstrous blunder. 

While mucl time will pass before we work 
our way out of our current military stale- 
mate, certainly it is a hazardous stalemate 
which no one likes, and it may have merit 
only if we use the time it provides to take 
advantage of the evident value of peaceful 
collaboration on projects of common con- 
cern. Says the editor of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, “Atomic deadlock can 
have positive value only if man uses the 
breathing spell it provides to develop a per- 
manent foundation for peace without ter- 
ror.” 

On the one hand we may strive to*use this 
period for creating mutual respect for, and 
consent to use, the machinery of an ex- 
panded and strengthened United Nations to 
mediate international disputes, and to di- 
minish tensions arising from international 
rivalries. On the other hand, we may move 
toward direct collaboration on technical 
projects for which the high level of mod- 
ern technology makes such cooperation un- 
usually productive and beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 

Here I would like to mention several proj- 
ects which seem especially appropriate for 
joint developments in world laboratories. 
But before doing so, let us look at some road 
blocks in that path. 

Restrictions on free travel and free ex- 
change of information have become increas- 
ingly irksome in recent years. These re- 
strictions have fallen heavily on many sci- 
entists, on people in the arts, on business- 
men, sometimes on religious leaders or other 
people whose interests and pursuits are not 
confined by national borders. The justifi- 
cation of these restrictions is the implicit 
argument that somehow they increase the 
national security and well-being of the Na- 
tion that applies them. But today with the 
rapid approach of the time when any country 
which launches atomic warfare can create 
untold damage at will, we need to examine 
whether we can remove many of our re- 
strictions on free travel and exchange of in- 
formation. We need to encourage, by what- 
ever means we can, the spirit of international 
cooperation and openness which will mini- 
mize the chances of a misunderstanding—an 
accidental spark that would lead to disaster. 

One step we can take in this direction is 
to remove our present restrictions-on trans- 
mission of nonsecret scientific information 
between nations. The United States has 
helped to foster such restrictions but their 
contribution to our security is open to ques- 
tion. We know that such measures foster 
fear and suspicion rather than cooperation 
and understanding. They decrease the rate 
of gain of knowledge which is at the maxi- 
mum only when free communication exists. 


- Physical truths cannot be protected by such 


policies, They are everywhere the same— 
equally measurable in any laboratory. 

We can break down barriers in communi- 
cations still further by encouraging an ex- 


" pansion in our present system of exchange 


of teachers and students between nations. 
Most of our American universities do not 
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have visiting professors from other lands on 
their facilities but would be happy to have 
them. Many of our own scientists go abroad 
to study and teach in foreign institutions. 
They come back with new ideas, a fresher 
outlook on their own problems which cannot 
help but be of benefit to science as a whole. 
An increase in opportunities for exchange of 
faculty and students between our great in- 
stitutions of learning would be an important 
integrating factor in our pursuit of knowl- 
edge. We have plenty of disintegrating in- 
fluences; we need men and women who are 
concerned with mutal problems and prepared 
to dedicate themselves to their solution. 

The importance of the international meet- 

ings of the kind being held here in Rochester 
cannot be overemphasized. Information ex- 
changed between participants will hasten 
the day when science will understand the 
secrets of the nucleus and of fundamental 
particles, and move man another step forward 
in his understanding of the universe about 
him. 
A further measure we might well under- 
take now to promote a spirit of interna- 
tional cooperation would be the establish- 
ment of a world passport, which would be 
granted annually to a select list of nomi- 
ness from all over the world. Such a pass- 
port would permit its holder to travel freely 
in lands of all member nations. A list of 
nominees for this honor would be prepared 
by a committee of participating nations, 
and the honor would be conferred only on 
those who received a unanimous vote of ap- 
proval from all member nations. The list 
might include, for example, Nobel prize win- 
ners, outstanding artists, leaders in reli- 
gion, in government, in science, in education, 
and in business. It could become a highly 
coveted award all over the world—a suitable 
mark of distinction for our public servants 
in every walk of life. Above all, it could 
promote a degree of mutual trust and under- 
standing that might in the end help to halt 
the race for atomic arms and forestall a war 
that nobody wants. 

A world in which restrictions on commu- 
nication and on the travel of individuals 
has been minimized is one in which the 
combined intellectual and technical pow- 
ers of many nations can be brought to bear 
in unison on common problems. We are 
aware of many problems which can be and 
should be attacked by an international ef- 
fort. Even under the imperfect conditions 
of international communication which ex- 
ist today, significant projects are underway 
and important beginnings have been made 
on others. 

There is the superb example of regional 
cooperation illustrated by Cern, set up by the 
European Organization for Nuclear Research. 
Here men of many nations gather together 
for a joint assault on the experimental and 
theoretical problems of nuclear physics. 
There is likewise the inspiring scope of the 
International Geophysical Year. When .it 
opens, a great network of observatories will 
embrace the entire earth. Chains of weather 
stations strung out on three meridian lines 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic will chart 
the circulation of the atmosphere during 
the intense period of activity spanned by 
the International Geophysical Year. All of 
the modern instruments of meteorology and 
geophysics will be mobilized in a global ac- 
cumulation of data which should provide 
the basis for years of analysis, speculation, 
and debate. The final reduction to conclu- 
sive findings will mark a new step in man’s 
understanding of his global home. 

There is the World Health Organization 
which through its many laboratories and 
agencies is waging successful war against 
the diseases of mankind, and is promoting 
in the less fortunate areas of the world new 
understanding of medical care for infants, 
for the aged and for the handicapped. 

In the atoms for peace , there are 


more than 25 bilateral agreements between 
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the United States and countries less ad- 
vanced in nuclear technology. 

There is a multitude of activities support- 
ed by UNESCO: its educational training 
centers, its support of travel for scientific 
and cultural reasons, its contribution to the 
European Organization for Nuclear Research 
mentioned above, the creation of the Inter- 
national Computation Center at Rome, the 
conferences in arid zone research, and the 
many less noticed activities of the Field 
Science Cooperation offices. The UNESCO 
1954 participation in the U. N. technical 
assistance programs amounted to 56 projects 
in 36 countries. 

These are but some of the most evident 
international cooperative efforts bringing the 
benefits of modern science and technology 
to peoples around the world. 

We have reviewed briefly both the positive 
and the negative steps toward increased col- 
laboration among scientists of different na- 
tions, as they have developed in recent years. 
Now let us glance at a few fields in which 
joint efforts may prove especially beneficial. 

As a prime example of a project which in- 
volves a subject that clearly has no relevance 
to national boundaries, we may think of cli- 
mate control or world-wide weather modi- 
fication. Recent advances in meterology 
suggest that efforts in this direction may pro- 
duce useful results sometime in the future. 
Yet evidently the control of amounts of 
precipitation, directions of winds and like 
matters, are not properly planned by a single 
national power or even by 2 or 3 in regional 
collaboration. For instance, I believe that 
much of the weather of the United States is 
made along the coast of Alaska, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, or out in the Far Pacific, and my 
country has little or no control of the sea 
areas involved. Any regional effects on cli- 
mate will have, perhaps, attenuated effects 
on climatic conditions in most distant areas. 
Moreover, such information as we now have 
strongly implies that the most effective 
weather control requires coordinated efforts 
over vast areas of the earth’s surface, and the 
broader the cooperation, the greater might 
be the results. 

Another example on a large scale which 
inevitably crosses national boundaries is the 
project to send a rocket into outer space. 
Purely from a geographical viewpoint, efforts 
to send missiles and ultimately passengers 
to the moon and the nearby planets are of 
worldwide interest. While the intensely 
nationalist feelings characterizing interna- 
tional relations on our planet at the present 
time suggest that we may even see, as a 
result of interplanetary travel, an extension 
of the competitive colonialism which the 
last century saw for the backward areas of 
this planet, the prospect of seeing different 
sections of Mars staked out by different na- 
tional governments of this earth seems on 
the face of it ludicrous. Are we trying to 
play God and develop a new planet in our 
own image and likeness? A much more ra- 
tional and probably more productive basis 
for the exploration and development of 
other worlds would be under an organiza- 
tion which properly refiects the “common 
interests of all the peoples of this earth in 
such development. The Man in the Moon 
belongs to the children of every country, is 
a part of their dream world, and if reached 
by space ship, might better remain the 
property of all. 

Returning now, however, from the fanci- 
ful and the future to the more immediate 
problems of initial efforts to get a space ship 
away from the earth, we recognize hazards 
of a rather severe sort which may arise as a 
result of the erroneous function of a space 
missile intended for the moon but which 
instead, through defective mechanism or 
planning, lands on the territory of another 
nation. If such a nation were at that time 
in an advanced state of tension in anticipa- 
tion of a possible attack, this simple érror 
might touch off the spark of world conflict. 
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Which brings me to the competitive race 
to develop an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. We in the American Congress have 
already learned that it would be a drain on 
all our budgets if that race should set a 
pattern in the whole field of space conquest. 
Russia and this country are working at high 
speed toward the attainment of an inter- 
continental ballistic missile, called by many 
“the ultimate weapon.” Yet if the missile 
were to be attained almost simultaneously 
and prove to be as accurate as now forecast, 
if indeed it could carry atomic warheads 
with a striking power of several kilotons and 
place them within ihe area of a small circle, 
then no city in the world is safe, no jet inter- 
ceptor can police the skies and no highway 
can promise egress from the affected area. 
In that day the people of the earth would 
banish the weapon as poison gas was out- 
lawed in World War II, but only after the 
expenditure of fantastic sums of money, 
materials, and scientific skills. 

Might it not be better to examine the 
chance to use space conquest as another 
project for an international laboratory? If 
we will never use this weapon once we 
achieve it, might it not be set aside as one 
segment of worldwide competition that could 
be surrendered to the effort to halt the race 
for a full arsenal of atomic arms in every 
land? Or must everyone carry his own six- 
shooter constantly strapped to his belt? 


A third area might be research on the 
problem of controlling thermonuclear reac- 
tions in such a way as to produce useful 
power. Those of you in this audience know 
far better than I the great amount of en- 
ergy which may be released in the fusion 
of the lightest elements to form helium. 
The great abundance of heavy hydrogen or 
deuterium the great quantities of this valu- 
able isotope which are contained in the 
world’s oceans, leads to a staggering picture 
of power availability to lift the yoke of labor 
from men’s shoulders throughout all the 
world, 

It has been estimated that the amount of 
heavy hydrogen in the oceans is sufficient 
to meet world power needs at 1,000 times the 
present consumption and for the next mili- 
lion years. 

There seems to me to be no other field of 
technology today in which there is a more 
evident need for pooling all of the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity which the world’s scien- 
tists can bring together. The riches for 
mankind which must flow from the solution 
of these problems are without parallel. The 
history of science dramatizes again and 
again that problems of special difficulty are 
most usually solved by the cross-fertilization 
of ideas from diverse sources. The effort of 
any one country to develop controlled 
thermonuclear reactors in a unilateral man- 
ner under the secrecy required by an attitude 
of competitive nationalism must certainly 
have the effect of retarding the progress of 
such a country in this vital field. 

As many cf you have been saying again 
and again, science cannot flourish under 
secrecy. The essence of the scientific process 
is the exchange of ideas—the comparison of 
procedures and the development of new ideas 
and techniques in an active atmosphere of 
collaboration in which many people may 
contribute small parts of the solution to 
produce a whole far greater than“the sum 
of the parts. No one can yet say that the 
immense problems associated with develop- 
ment of controlled thermonuclear power will 
be capable of solution. What we can say, 
certainly, is that if their solution is available 
to man, then it will be most readily available 
and perhaps only available in an atmosphere 
of vigorous collaboration built upon the 
genius of many people from many lands. It 
would seem that the enlightened self-interest 
of all technologically advanced nations would 
best be served by their contributing heavily 
to the creation of a joint world laboratory in 
which the solution of these problems is 
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sought jointly by scientists from many 
nations. 

Some secrecy-minded individuals may ob- 
fect that the technology associated with 
each of these fields I have mentioned has 
possible military applications. This claim 
is perfectly true; however, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that the security of different 
nations will be furthered by developing 
these fields under the military security sys- 
tem which our competitive nationalism has 
imposed upon science in recent years. In 
fact, it may be just because of the possible 
military applications from these new tech- 
nolcgies that we shall wish to develop them 
jointly with all principal powers partici- 
pating in world laboratories created for the 
purpose. Perhaps we can learn an im- 
portant lesson from our experiences in the 
development of atomic energy. The uni- 
lateral development of the field of nuclear 
technology has created the following di- 
lemma. Assuming the universal desire of 
all peoples to achieve some sort of workable 
disarmament, we have nevertheless in the 
development of nuclear technology greatly 
accentuated both the need for, and the diffi- 
culty of attaining disarmament. Whereas 
modern atomic weapons~raise the destruc- 
tive potential of war to a new level, the suit- 
ability of atomic weapons for concealment 
and surprise use has at this advanced stage 
in the competition made disarmament by 
mutual inspection very difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

This experience in the field of nuclear 
technology suggests that similar potentiali- 
ties exist in as yet undeveloped technologies. 
Research into the killing diseases of man 
with the objective of eliminating these dis- 
eases may bring us instead new ideas as to 
how we may visit death on opposing popu- 
lations by new species of bacteria. Or we 
may find a new type of rust that will destroy 
his feed grains, or a virus that will kill his 
livestock. Successful travel in outer space 
will suggest new, more effective and even 
less detectable means of attack on other 
nations. Unilateral success in the field of 
climate control will suggest important new 
schemes for military action against the un- 
friendly powers. Project Sherwood for the 
development of controlled thermonuclear 
reactors provides the greatest promise on the 
horizon today of immense, cheap power 
sources. Yet in @he event of success for this 
project, it takes no advanced military tech- 
nician to realize that such power sources 
would have great applications in the engines 
of war. Thus we are led to feel that in every 
area in which the scientific method has en- 
abled the intelligence of man to gain new 
mastery over nature, we face the possibility 
of an added complication in future dis- 
armament efforts. 

It is to that problem that I have directed 
these words. If the great powers find them- 
selves in an atomic stalemate today—and 
I think they do—it is a carryover of pat- 
terns of national security which modern 
‘ science has rendered obsolete. The military 
techniques which might emerge from the 
new areas of technology that I have been 
discussing can make the stalemate no worse. 
Already it is at a level in which any major 
power can precipitate almost total destruc- 
tion upon an adversary (and in return upon 
itself) if it should make so tragic an error 
in judgment. Yet there is the danger that 
if these new areas of technology are devel- 
oped in secret, some nation which at some 
future time -is led by reckless rulers, may 
feel that it has gained so great a lead in 
some field of science that it may dare to 
launch an attack for world conquest. While 
this error in judgment will almost certainly 
be answered by mutual annihilation ap- 
proaching totality, every effort must be bent 
while still we have the chance to prevent 
such dreadful miscalculations from occur- 
ring. Scientists, it seems to me, might sug- 
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gest to the statesmen that modern technol- 
ogy could make the greatest contribution to 
the security of great powers if statesmen 
would move as far as possible from the secret 
competitive development of technologies 
under which we have largely operated in re- 
cent years. The scientists might urge, in- 
deed, that the race for atomic arms could 
best be halted by having new fields of science 
developed jointly by all nations. 

The responsibility for carrying forward the 
proposals here made for cooperative studies 
of weather modification and for world labo- 
ratories of science, must be placed with some 
international organization. A natural agency 
for this purpose is the United Nations. 
Such responsibility, such new avenues for 
accomplishing good, will strengthen and ex- 
pand the capacity of the United Nations for 
reaching its goal of creating a world at peace. 

The procedure for implementing ideas of 
this nature must fit the pattern of life in 
each land, and therefore what we will first 
need will be suggestions as to possible courses 
of action. I hope they will be forthcoming. 
For my part, I intend to discuss the question 
with my colleagues in the United States 
Senate. ; 

I hope that the United States citizens in 
this audience, and elsewhere, will give me 
their recommendations. I hope that those 
of you from other countries will raise the 
question with your associates back home, 
and possibly lead to official proposals from 
your governments to the U. N. on how best to 
proceed. 

If we do succeed, then no nation can make 
the fatal error of assuming that it has an 
overwhelming technical lead over a possible 
adversary. The recent Geneva Atoms-for- 
Peace Conference illustrated how similar the 
achievements were in different nations even 
though each had pursued its program of 
research and development in careful secrecy. 
Such similarity of development will no doubt 
be the case in the future in arms as well as 
peaceful atoms. 

My own experience at Geneva persuades 
me that many nations know a lot about the 
atom. When India’s Dr. Bhabha opened 
the pie of thermonuclear power, the black- 
birds from 4 and 20 lands began to sing! 
What was secret at breakfast was table talk 
at lunch. Nations rushed to hold press con- 
ferences and attend activities. Isn’t it pos- 
sible that there might be a similar pattern 
in weapons, and that no one nation holds 
all the cards? 

Something new seems to be needed in this 
disarmament business. The nations make 
little headway in finding grounds for agree- 
ment on reducing the size of armies or de- 
stroying parts of atomic stockpiles. Very 
well; why not try to think constructively 
about disarmaments in potential weapons, 
in “ultimate weapons,” The problems here 
are simpler because no one nation has so 
strong a vested interest in the new field 
that it will be contributing much more 
than valuable scientific help. It would be 
@ new try at disarmament, this “disarming 
the future,” and it would lack some of the 
defects of proposals for present disarma- 
ment. 

This is not a suggestion that all nations 
pool their efforts in the field of present atom- 
ic technology, nor a hint that the testing 
of atomic weapons be stopped by any of 
the great powers, and surely not a proposal 
that Oak Ridge, Hanford, Livermore and 
Los Alamos be levelled to the ground. It 
springs rather from the feeling that the new 
technologies may displace the old, and that 
& war-weary world might achieve in time a 
form of disarmament by obsolescence. 

If and when that day should dawn, each 
new technology would no longer be a source 
of dread power to be somehow kept from 
destroying us in the conviusion of global 
war. Rather it would become what men of 
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science have always intended—a means for 
opening up a new dimension in human life 
for defining a greater destiny for the for- 
ward course.of the human spirit. 

You men of science labor in that vineyard. 
May God add strength to your endeavors. 





Eighth Anniversary of the Independence 
of Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I would like to insert the 
following statement in the Recorp on the 
occasion of the eighth anniversary of the 
State of Israel: 

I am happy to join in extending my 
heartfelt congratulations to Israel on the 
eighth anniversary of its proclamation 
as a state. Americans everywhere can 
be proud of their contribution to this 
achievement. 

As we look back upon the events since 
May 14, 1948, when Israel again achieved 
statehood after an exile of over 2,000 
years, we find a remarkable record of 
progress and accomplishment. Here is 
a country which has given shelter to 
hundreds of thousands of homeless peo- 
ple, most of whom were victims of the 
war, and provided them with a chance to 
live productive lives. On the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, the State 
of Israel was built, a great new outpost 
of Western democracy, on a foundation 
of freedom and liberty. 

Israel is an example of democracy in 
action whose accomplishments for hu- 
man welfare and civilization in 8 years 
rivals anything done in countries ruled 
by dictators. Israel has made this prog- 
ress without paying the totalitarian price 
of slave labor and ruthless pressure. 

The people of Israel have come from 
all parts of the world, speaking many 
languages and representing many cul- 
tures. Like the immigrants who came 
to this country, they have joined in a 
common endeavor, learned to speak a 
common language and helped to build 
a common civilization. This is in minia- 
ture a repetition of the great American 
experiment in creating a civilization out 
of a wilderness with men and women 
whose common heritage is their human- 
ity. And, indeed, many Americans have 
recognized in the people of Israel a spirit 
that closely resembles that of our pio- 
neers a century ago. 

Today Israel is threatened as never 
before by the forces of dictatorship and 
oppression. Yet it has maintained the 
rights and liberties of its people despite 
the danger of invasion and has con- 
stantly sought and worked for peace. 
At the same time, it has realistically been 
compelled to provide for its defense 
against the growing arsenal in Arab 
lands. 

The United States has done much to 
foster and encourage the development of 
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Israel, and the people of Israel have re- 
peatedly demonstrated their apprecia- 
tion. Our country has made a firm com- 
mitment to preserve the integrity of the 
State of Israel, and. I am sure that we 
have every intention of standing by that 
commitment. Many of us in Congress, 
however, are convinced that one of the 
steps we must take without delay is to 
restore the military balance in the Mid- 
dle East. We can do this by allowing 
Israel to purchase the defensive weapons 
she must have to discourage would-be 
aggressors. 

The fact that Moscow has shipped 
modern weapons to Egypt and other 
Arab States in quantity makes it impera- 
tive that our country take the lead in 
helping Israel to defend itself. The 
press has reported that France, Italy, 
Canada, and other nations are ready to 
help this fellow democracy with jet 
fighter planes and other arms for de- 
fense, but I should like to see my coun- 
try demonstrate its willingness to go 
further than others in releasing arms to 
a beleaguered ally. All the world looks 
to us for the example to follow, and we 
dare not yield our responsibility to any 
other nation. 

I recognize, of course, that defensive 
arms to Israel are not a solution to the 
problem of achieving peace in the Middle 
East, but their deterrent effect can avert 
war and give us time to work for peace, 
time in which tensions may be relaxed 
and reason prevail. Let no one be de- 
ceived into thinking that this is an iso- 
lated conflict between the Arabs and 
Israel. It cannot be localized. Our 
civilization is so constituted that the 
problems of the Middle East reflect the 
worldwide conflict of ideas between the 
East and the West, and whatever hap- 
pens between Israel and her neighbors 
will inevitably affect the lives of all 
Americans. 

As Israel enters the ninth year of its 
existence, we hope and pray that a be- 
ginning shall be made toward the estab- 
lishment of peace, not only in that trou- 


» bled area, but for all people all over the 


world. With firmness and resolution we 
can defeat the Communist threat of war 
and bring about the initial steps to a 
lasting peace. On this anniversary we 
can bring to the people of Israel an as- 
surance that they do not stand alone in 
their gallant fight to create a nation of 
free people under God and that we stand 


with them against the enemies of de-~ 


mocracy. 





Campaign Issues of 1956 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, April 14, 1956, I had the privilege 
of participating in the panel discussion of 
the third annual conference of the Citi- 
zenship Clearing House for Southern 
New York. This year it was held at 


Brooklyn College, in Brooklyn, N. Y. A 
very distinguished member of the same 
panel was New York’s secretary of state, 
the Honorable Carmine G. De Sapio. 

The topic assigned to us was “What 
will be the major party issues in the 1956 
presidential election?” 

Mr. De Sapio’s remarks were as fol- 
lows: 

I am very happy to participate in this 
panel discussion on the major party issues 
in the 1956 campaign. I am particularly de- 
lighted to be part of a program of the 
Citizenship Clearing House because I have 
long admired your purpose and your work, 
and I have been the beneficiary of your 
hospitality in the past. 

I think probably the best definition of the 
issues in the forthcoming campaign can be 
found in the recent state of the Union ad- 
dress delivered by the President of the United 
States. It was, in every sense, an extraordi- 
nary message. It sought to be all things to 
all people, at the same time that it clearly 
spelled out Republican awareness of the fact 
that there are more Democrats in this coun- 
try than Republicans. The Republicans can 
sometimes win by pretending to be like Dem- 
ocrats, as they successfully did in 1952, but 
you may be sure, my good friends, that the 
Democrats will never try to win by pretend- 
ing to be like the Republicans. 

The amazing thing about the message is 
that it was received without so much as a 
flicker of astonishment by such stalwarts 
of progressive government as Senators 
Bricker, CAPEHART, GOLDWATER, and JENNER, 
those great liberals who would have yelled 
“socialism’’ had a Democratic President sent 
such a message but who applauded enthu- 
siastically in Washington, secure in the 
knowledge that the words they were hearing 
were meaningless and empty, just as were 
the words in their campaign platform of 4 
years aga. 

But if the state of the Union message was 
nothing else, it was extremely enlightening. 
For it demonstrates with dramatic clarity 
the naivete of the nominal left wing of the 
Republican Party, and the callous inflexibil- 
ity of its right wing. 

We must assume that it was authored by 
both, because it was acceptable to both, and 
reflects the basic thinking of those Republi- 
cans who feel that concessions must be 
made—at least vocally—to the demands of 
the people for social advancement, as well 
as of those who hold that it is good politics 
to say anything, provided you do nothing. 

And it was evident throughout the mes- 
sage that the GOP is not only mindful of, 
but thoroughly alarmed over, the elections 
which Democrats have won—since 1952—in 
Oregon, in Maine, in Pennsylvania, in Con- 
necticut, in New Jersey, in New York, and 
all over the Nation—to say nothing of the 
election of a Democratic Congress—the Con- 
gress which was to have represented a cold 
war, but which, in fact, made possible the 
only progress which our Nation has achieved 
in the last 15 months. 

Were it not for the Democratic Congress, 
the record of the Republican administration 
during its first 3 years in office—and un- 
doubtedly to the end of this year as well— 
would have been one of unrelieved gloom to 
the people of the United States and of the 
democracies throughout the world. For it 
is indisputable—though heaven forbid that 
the Republicans should give credit where it 
is due—that not one of the major accom- 
plishments in foreign or domestic affairs, 
which the President cited in his state of the 
Union message, would have been possible 
without the Democratic majorities in the 
House and Senate. 

And it is equally true that much more 
would have been accomplished were it not 
for Republican obstructionism, sometimes in 
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Congress and frequently in the administra- 
tion itself. 

It was the Democratic Congress—the 84th 
Congress—which supported the proposal to 
support Formosa and the Pescadores Islands 
in the event of a Chinese-Communist attack. 

It was the Democratic Congress which 
ratified the Southeast Asian Treaty Organiza- 
tion as a bulwark against Communist pene- 
tration. It was the Democratic Congress 
which extended the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act for 3 years, and which simplified 
our cumbersome customs legislation. It was 
the Democratic Congress which provided for 
a trained manpower reserve program; for 
atomic energy research and peacetime pro- 
duction; for expanding aeronautical re- 
search; for constructing foreign military 
bases and housing; and for a billion-dollar 
Navy shipbuilding program. And it was the 
Democratic Congress which refused to bow to 
a GOP demand to cut the Marine Corps by 
22,000 men. 

I emphasize the words Democratic Con- 
gress not merely to describe the party's 
numerical superiority in the National Legis- 
lature, but—even more important—to un. 
derscore the fact that, without exception, 
the Democratic leadership in Washington was 
responsible for every step forward which our 
Nation has taken in the last year. But, 
even when the Congress was Republican con- 
trolled, invariably more Democrats than Re- 
publicans supported the administration's 
military and foreign policy matters * * * 
measures which implemented the principles 
which were first laid down by President 
Truman and which actually represent ex- 
tension of Democratic Party programs. 

It is in the area of domestic policy where 
Republican reaction particularly thwarted 
the efforts of the Democratic Congress to 
carry out the mandate of the people. 

Where the administration proposed social 
legislation in keeping with the spirit of pre- 
vious Democratic administration programs— 
such as increased railroad retirement bene- 
fits and better FHA mortgage-insurance cov- 
erage—these measures found overwhelming 
Democratic support. But when the Demo- 
cratic Congress attempted forthrightly to 
come to grips with the labor, health, housing, 
education, highway, and other problems, it 
met either Republican timidity or outright 
sabotage. 

The administration asked for an increase 
in minimum hourly wages from 75 to only 
90 cents. The Democratic majority increased 
it to a more realistic $1. The administra- 
tion asked for construction of a paltry 35,000 
public housing units replete with bristling 
restrictions. Against diehard GOP opposi- 
tion, the Democratic majority was able to 
increase the figure to 45,000 units and to 
liberalize the requirements. Under the last 
Democratic President, the authorization 
called for 135,000 units a year. 

Disregarding the bogeys of socialized medi- 
cine and Government interference, the Demo- 
cratic Congress put human needs ahead of 
pressure groups and authorized the funds 
necessary to get the Salk polio vaccine out 
to the Nation’s children and expectant 
mothers. 

The concern of the Democratic Party for 
human welfare was further illustrated by the 
fact that Congress appropriated $17 million 
more than the amounts requested by the 
administration for health, education, and 
social welfare. 

This concern was also shown in the at- 
tempts by the Democratic Congress to liber- 
alize the social-security program, to cut per- 
sonal income taxes by $20 for each taxpayer 
and dependent, and to raise the pay of Gov- 
ernment workers to a more realistic level 
than the administration was willing to con- 
cede. The first two attempts were thwarted 
by GOP opposition; the last attempt achieved 
partial success. 

. It was the Democratic Congress which 
acted to strengthen the Small Business Ad- 
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ministration. It was the Democratic Con- 
gress which spiked the administration’s at- 
tempts to make a national highway con- 
struction program a happy hunting ground 
for profiteers. It was the Democratic Con- 
gress which exposed the malodorous Dixon- 
Yates deal, the “conflict-of-interest” cases 
and the administration’s giveaway pro- 
grams. 

And again this year the Democratic Con- 
gress will be the protector of the peoples’ 
welfare and the guardian of the peoples’ 
trust. But Congress alone cannot de- 
cisively enunciate our national policy. A 
Democratic majority in Congress cannot 
change the basic philosophy of the Repub- 
lican administration. It can only modify 
its effects. 

And although the State of the Union 
message was in large measure a report on 
Democratic achievement and, in some meas- 
ure, an echo of Democratic policy, it failed 
to recognize the basic truth that unless you 
move forward, you stagnate; that unless you 
progress, you retrogress. 

But it had other vital failings. It gave 
no hint of recognition of the fact that the 
friendship of the uncommitted peoples of 
the world cannot be purchased by foreign 
aid alone. It contained no awareness of the 
futility of substituting slogans for intelli- 
gent, enlightened diplomacy. It showed no 
change in an attitude which is imperiling 
the very existence of a small but firm dem- 
ocratic bastion in the Middle East by the 
continuing denial of defensive arms for 
Israel. It suggested not a single construc- 
tive effort being made to counter the prop- 
aganda inroads made by the Kremlin chiefs 
during their tour of India and Burma. 

It evidenced no change in the adminis- 
tration’s “special interest” approach to Gov- 
ernment. It offered no plan to meet the 
problems occasioned by the administration's 
chaotic security program. It treated with 
vague generalities the shameful problem of 
discriminatory immigration regulations. 
And, it finally conceded, after 3 years of 
vigorous denial, that a farm problem ex- 
ists—offering a program much of which is 
simply a renaming of the much villified 
Democratic farm policies of the past. 

In keynoting the Republican campaign of 
1956 the state of the Union message care- 
fully ignored the broken promises which 
were so glibly made in 1952 and which were 
so completely rejected in the years which 
followed. 

But much of the significance of the mes- 
sage rests in what it does not say—in how 
it does not fix blame where it belongs for 
failure to loosen the Taft-Hartley shackles of 
American labor. It does not tell about the 
failure to press a program of medical re- 
search against mankind's chief killers, the 
failure to humanize social security protec- 
tion, and the failure to meet the problems of 
the farmers. It does not tell about the tex- 
tile and hard-coal workers in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England States who have 
suffered chronic unemployment in the past 
3 years, of the thousands of small businesses 
which have gone bankrupt or have been 
swallowed up in monopoly mergers, of the 
millions of white collar workers caught 
up in the crippling tug-of-war between fixed 
wages and increased cost of living. And it 
doesn't once mention the failure to retain 
for the United States the world leadership 
which it enjoyed under Presidents Rooseveit 
and Truman. 

Here, then, are the issues in the coming 
campaign. We will contrast the Republican 
failures with Democratic achievements in 20 
historic years of progess, attainment and 
security. We will contrast the record of 
Democratic leadership with the Republican 
record of inaction, ineptness and indiffer- 
ences. 

And with these contrasts—and on the 
record—the Democrats will win. 

Thank you very much. 
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Constitution of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, 
I wish to include herein an address by 
Adm. Samuel Eliot Morison at the 175th 
anniversary of the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts on October 25, 1955. 

Admiral Morison as historian of the 
United States Navy has just finished 10 
volumes on the Navy’s activities in the 
late war. He is a distinguished author- 
ity on the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and wrote the 
history of the constitution. He is the 
author of several books some of which 
are the Maritime History of Massachu- 
setts, The Growth of the American Re- 
public, Tercentennial History of Harvard 
University, Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 
History of the United States Naval Oper- 
ations in World War II. 

The address follows: 


ApprRESS aT 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF CONSTITU- 
TION OF MASSACHUSETTS, OCTOBER 25, 1955 


I. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION FRUITFUL IN 
CONSTITUTION 


Over 40 years ago a striking tribute was 
paid to our constitution by the leading 
American political scientist, Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin of Chicago. In his presidential 
address before the American Historical As- 
sociation he said: 

“If I were called upon to select a single 
fact or enterprise which more nearly than 
any other thing embraced the significance 
of the American Revolution, I should select— 
not Saratoga or the French Alliance, or even 
the Declaration of Independence—I should 
choose the formation of the Massachusetts 
Constitution of 1780; and I should do so be- 
cause the constitution rested upon the fully 
developed convention, the greatest institu- 
tion of government which America has pro- 
duced, the institution which answered, in 
itself, the problem of how men could make 
governments of their own free will * * *.” 


What a remarkable thing, that the very 
people who started the American Revolution, 
the revolutionary radicals of 1776, should 
have shown such original and constructive 
genius in political science. As all modern 
history shows, it is easy enough to destroy 
a government when it has become obsolete 
and ineffective, but very difficult to re-estab- 
lish the reign of law and order on a new 
foundation. How many nations in the pres- 
ent century have won their independence; 
how few have really secured their liberty. 
And it has almost seemed to be a law of rev- 
olutions that they go from one excess to an- 
other, and end in a new despotism. As 
Hosea Biglow taunted the ghost of his Crom- 
wellian ancestor: 


“You took to follerin’ where the prophets 
beckoned, 

An’ fust you knowed on, back come Charles 
the Second.” 


The American Revolution developed very 
differentiy. The link with Britain was 
broken, but the Thirteen States remained 
united. Royal government was abolished, 
but republican government was established, 
and on a firm foundation. At the end of 
the war, 11 of the 13 States had adopted 
new constitutions; an@ of these constitu- 
tions, that of Massachusetts, whose 175th 
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anniversary we celebrate today, has been the 
most enduring because it was the best. One 
hundred and seventy-five years is a short 
time in history, but a great age for a written 
constitution. How true was the charac- 
teristically tactless greeting of President 
Charles W. Eliot to Prince Henry of Prussia 
when he made a state visit to Boston in 1902: 
“Our ancient Commonwealth greets your 
recent Empire.” 

We all take this constructive aspect of our 
Revolution too much for granted. Sol pro- 
pose to inquire why we were so successful 
in establishing government under law. 

In the first place, the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Revolution were deep students of his- 
tory and of politics, they not only knew what 
had to be done, but were eager for the task. 
Take, for example, two of our most flaming 
patriots, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. 
Jefferson on 16 May 1776 when he was work- 
ing hard in the Continental Congress to have 
independence declared, wrote to Thomas Nel- 
son in Virginia that he regarded the making 
of a constitution for Virginia even more 
important that independence: “In truth it 
is the whole object of the present contro- 
versy; for should a bad government be in- 
stituted for us in future it had been as well 
to have accepted at first the bad one offered 
to us from beyond the water without the risk 
and expense of contest.” And John Adams, 
even earlier in 1776, wrote to George Wythe 
who had asked his advice about a new Vir- 
ginia constitution, “You and I, my dear 
friend, have been sent into life at a time 
when the greatest lawgivers of antiquity 
would have wished to live. How few of the 
human race have ever enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of making an election of govern- 
ment * * * for themselves or their children. 
When, before the present epocha, had 3 
millions of people full power and a fair op- 
portunity to form and establish the wisest 
and happiest government that human wis- 
dom can contrive” 

Prophetic words; for within 4 years John 
Adams had the opportunity to draft a con- 
stitution for his own beloved and native 
State. 


The first reason, then, why Americans were 
able to establish government under law for 
themselves was the conviction of leading 
revolutionists that it must be done, and 
their knowledge of how to do it. 


Il. GOVERNMENT UNDER LAW A MASSACHUSETTS 
TRADITION 


A second and perhaps even more funda- 
mental reason was the long experience of 
Americans with self-government, and with 
government under law, before 1776. “We be- 
gan with freedom,” wrote Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. How true that is. The Virginia Assem- 
bly from 1619, the Mayflower Compact of 
1620, the Massachusetts Body of Liberties of 
1641, the Plymouth “General Fundamentals” 
of 1636. Almost a century and a half before 
the Revolution, the Old Colony adopted as 
fundamental law, annual elections, no taxes 
to be laid or laws passed without the consent 
of the freemen or their representatives, no 
person to suffer “‘in respect of life, limb, lib- 
erty, good name or estate” (and please note 
that “good name”); “but by virtue of equity 
of some express law of the colony,” or the 
English common law, and by “due course and 
process of law.” The Plymouth Funda- 
mentals of 1636 guaranteed trial by jury, and 
declared that nobody should be found guilty 
without the testimony of “two sufficient wit- 
nesses * * * or circumstances equivalent 
thereunto.” A few years later when (believe 
it or not) there was an outbreak of juvenile 
crime in Plymouth, Governor Bradford asked 
the ministers whether he could legally have 
torture applied to an arrested youth to force 
a confession; they all replied no, he couldn’t 
do that because it was a maxim of English 
common law, nemo tenetur prodere seip- 
sum—no man may be compelled to accuse 
himself, That is exactly the same provision 
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which in article V of the Federal Bill of 
Rights has become so controversial in our 
own time. ° 

Because the people of Massachusetts had 
always enjoyed government under law; and 
a very substantial measure of self-govern- 
ment as well, they not only resisted the ef- 
forts of George III to govern them by arbi- 
trary authority, but they insisted on secur- 
ing government under law for themselves. 
That conviction was not only an intellectual 
one held by students of government; it went 
right down to the grassroots, as may be seen 
by a resolution passed by the small country 
town of Medfield in 1776: : 

“While we profess ourselves advocates for 
Rational Constitutenal Liberty we don’t 
mean to patronise Libertinesm and Licen- 
teousness we are sensible of the necessity of 
Government for the Security of Life Liberty 
and property and mean to vindecate and 
Submit to all Lawful Constiutanal author- 
ity.” 

III. THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION IDEA 


And it was from the grass roots, not from 
some eminent leader of political thought, 
that the idea of.a constitutional convention 
came. For the process of making constitu- 
tions was very little understood in 1776. In 
several of the states, a constitution was 
drafted by the legislature and placed in ef- 
fect without consulting the people. 

On 29 May, 1776, the town of Pittsfield 
sent a memorial to the General Court that 
laid down the following principles: . 

1. “The people are the fountain of power.” 

2. The colonial ‘““Compact’’—i. e., the Pro- 
vince Charter of 1691—was dissolved by 
George III breaking it; and the General Court 
has no right to assume that it is still in ef- 
fect—as, in fact, they were doing. The 
State was governed from 1775 to 25 October 
1780 by what one might call a decapitated 
Province Charter. The Royal Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor were regarded as “ab- 
sent,’”’ so the Council of 28 members acted as 
executive board, and the House carried on as 
before. 

3. The General Court should frame “a 
fundamenal constitution as the basis and 
frame-work of legislation” and refer it to 
the people for their “approbation,” for only 
the consent of a majority can “give life and 
being to it.” 

Thus Pittsfield started the movement for 
popular ratification, but not for a constitu- 
tional convention. The General Court on 17 
September 1776 requested the people of the 
State to authorize it, the legislature, to 
draft a constitution. The war was so hot 
in 1776 that only about half the towns voted 
on this proposition. Most of those that did 
so, said in effect, “Go ahead; but let us have 
a look at it before it becomes Fundamental 
Law.” But three towns, in replying to this 
request, made the pregnant suggestion that 
a legislature was no proper body to draft a 
constitution, that a constitutional conven- 
tion should be elected for that special pur- 
pose. The three towns that passed resolu- 
tions to that effect were: Middleborough, 
7 October 1776; Concord, 21 October 1776; 
Acton, 4 November 1776. 

Who started this idea we do not know. 
We wish we did, because these three town 
meeting resolves are the earliest suggestions 
yet discovered in America of a Constitutional 
Convention. 

In Middleborough a committee of which 
George Leonard was chairman reported, and 
the town adopted, a resolve to the effect that 
they were willing to have the legislature draft 
a constitution, if submitted to the people 
for ratification. But, they added, “We 
think it would be rather preferable to se- 
lect a body of men, some from each county, 
whose sole business it should be to strike 
out or plan a new constitution subject to 
the consent, the approbation or disappro- 
bation, both of the court and people.” 
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The Concord resolves, most explicit of 
the three, made a very persuasive argument 
for a specially elected convention as being 
the only proper body to draft a constitution. 
Concord also proposed that the convention 
be elected by manhood suffrage, not by the 
property qualification that still obtained in 
State elections; and it suggested the mode of 
ratification actually adopted in 1780. 

These Concord resolves were drafted by a 
committee consisting of Col. John Buttrick, 
who had commanded the Minute Men in 
Concord fight; Col. James Barrett and his 
son, both farmers; Ephraim Wood, the village 
shoemaker; and Nathan Bond, a 24-year-old 
Harvard graduate who is described as a mer- 
chant. These men deserve eternal fame, for 
they set up one of the title pages of democ- 
racy. . 

The General Court disregarded the good 
advice of these three towns and itself 
drafted a very inferior constitution which, 
when submitted to the people, was rejected 
by a vote of about 5 to 1. The General 
Court then took up the suggestion of Mid- 
dleborough, Concord, and Acton, and by a 
resolve dated 19 February 1779, requested 
the people to decide in their town meetings 
whether or not they wished to elect a con- 
stitutional convention. They voted for it 
2 to 1; the 3 western counties of Wor- 
cester, Hampshire, and Berkshire being al- 
most unanimously in favor. And those that 
opposed did so on the ground: that we had 
better win the war first. Next, the General 
Court ordered the towns to elect as many del- 
egates to the convention as they were en- 
titled to send representatives; and it ex- 
pressly declared that all free men 21 years 
of age and upward could vote. 


IV. THE CONVENTION OF 1779-80 


There was a general response to this invi- 
tation, Very few towns were unrepresented 
except those in eastern Maine, the island 
counties, and Cape Cod, which were pretty 
much cut off by the war. No fewer than 293 
delegates from 190 different towns attended 
the first session, which convened at” the 
meeting house of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge at Harvard Square, on 18 September 
1779. The convention met at Cambridge 
because there was a rumor that the British 
were planning to attack Boston. Had they 
done so, and succeeded, they would have 
made a rich haul of Bay State patriots. Bos- 
ton sent as delegates Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, James Bowdoin, Samuel A. Otis, 
John Lowell, Dr. Charles Jarvis, Samuel Bar- 
rett, and Thomas Dawes—but not Paul 
Revere, who was then under a cloud for his 
part in the Penobscot Expedition. John 
Adams came from Braintree and Edward 
Hutchinson Robbins from Milton. Essex 
County had an equally distinguished dele- 
gation: Stephen Choate, Samuel Phillips, 
Henry Higginson, Benjamin Goodhue, George 
Cabot, Winthrop Sargent, and Samuel Holton, 
among others; and Middlesex sent James 
Sullivan, Nathaniel Gorham, and Ephraim 
Wood of Concord. Plymouth sent John Cot- 
ton. York, Maine, sent Judge David Sewall; 
from Taunton came Robert Treat Paine, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Worcester County sent no fewer than 63 del- 
egates, including Levi Lincoln and David 
Bigelow. From Old Hampshire came Wil- 
liam Pyncheon, Luke Bliss, Col. John Mose- 
ley, and Caleb Strong. Berkshire sent Dr. 
William Whiting, Col. Jonathan Smith, and 
William Williams, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. All the Massachusetts 
signers were there except Elbridge Gerry, 
who with Artemas Ward and James Lovell 
was then representing the State in the Conti- 
nental Congress. Almost every leading pa- 
triot of Massachusetts not then serving in 
the Army or Navy or in Congress was elected 
a delegate. 

One advantage of the convention over the 
legislature for framing a constitution was 
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the possibility of electing as delegates judges, 
clergymen, and others who were disqualified 
for the legislature. The convention of 1779 
contained about 15 judges, including the 
then Chief Justice of Massachusetts, William 
Cushing, of Scituate, and a future Chief Jus- 
tice, Theophilus Parsons, of Newburyport. 
There were also 12 or 13 clergymen, including 
such well-known figures as the Reverend 
Samuel West, of Dartmouth, and the Rev- 
erend Gad Hitchcock, of Pembroke, the Rev- 
erend Jonas Clarke, of Lexington, and the 
Reverend Peter Thatcher, of Maiden. Among 
the delegates were a future President of the 
United States (John Adams), 5 future Gov- 
ernors of the Commonwealth (Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, Bowdoin, Sullivan, Strong), 
a future United States Senator (George 
Cabot), and ¢everal future Congressmen. 
John Lowell became a Federal judge and 
Cushing an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. No debates in 
the convention” were reported or published. 
The first session, in Cambridge, lasted only 
aweek. After organizing, and electing James 
Bowdoin president and Samuel Barrett sec- 
retary, the convention appointed a grand 
committee of 30 to prepare a draft, spent 
a day in “a general and free conversation 
which lasted until sunset,” and adjourned 
on 7 September. The grand committee met 
shortly after at the old court house on the 
site of Boston city hall and delegated its 
duties to a subcommittee consisting of Pres- 
ident- Bowdoin and the “brace of Adamses.” 
That subcommittee, following the precedent 
of the one that drafted the Declaration of 
Independence, delegated its functions to the 
one member most capable of executing 
them—John Adams, of Braintree. 


Vv. JOHN ADAMS AND HIS BASIC PRINCIPLES 


John Adams, now 43 years old, was un- 
doubtedly the greatest expert on constitu- 
tions in America, if not in the world; if any 
proof were needed of this proposition, the 
age of our constitution is sufficient. Since 
his college days he had studied constitutions, 
ancient and modern, had read almost every 
book ever written on political theory, in the 
English, French, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages; and, what is more, he had thought 
deeply about politics. Moreover, John was 
no doctrinaire or egg-head, to use the cur- 
rent term. A practising lawyer for at least 
20 years, he knew the good and the bad in 
human nature, and had no illusions about 
it. He had served in our General Court and 
in the Continental Congress, and had plenty 
of experience of practical politics and poli- 
ticians. Ambitious, hardheaded, and irasci- 
ble, rough and often rude in his manner, con- 
scious of his own merit and contemptuous of 


intellectual inferiors, intolerant of weak- 


ness—qualities which you can discern in that 
magnificent portrait of him by Mather Brown, 
reproduced in your pamphlet—John Adams 
had an essential greatness that transcended 
all his qualities and defects. His cousin Sam 
and his friend Bowdoin were very wise to 
“let John do it,” not only because John knew 
best, but because he never worked well in a 
team. 

Adams’ draft, and the finished constitu- 
tion, are logically divided into two coequal 
parts, the declaration of the rights of the 
inhabitants of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, which we may call the negative 
part as*it was largely a limitation on the 
powers of government; and the frame of gov- 
ernment, the positive part, stating what the 
government’s powers are, how they are to be 
exercised and distributed among the three 
departments, and how the officers exercising 
these powers shall be chosen. 

If John Adams’ Declaration of Rights has 
been less amended than any other part of 
the constitution, it is because the rights he 
enumerated were the result of the experience 
of centuries. These rights were, in brief, 
freedom of worship, free elections, freedom 
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from general warrants or unreasonable 
searches, equal protection of the law, habeas 
corpus, and not to “be compelled to accuse, 
or-furnish evidence against himself’’—again, 
old nemo tenetur prodere seipsum, which 
would be incorporated in the fifth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. Several 
of these rights were taken from constitu- 
tional charters of English Liberty such as 
the Bill of Rights of 1689, and the Great 
Charter of 1215; many had already been 
adopted in the Virginia Bill of Rights. 


The philosophical basis of these rights is 
the ancient theory of natural law, or the law 
of nature; that Almighty God dictated the 
fundamental decencies of human _ inter- 
course, which men and governments should 
respect. This concept is even older than 
Christianity; it goes back to the Greek 
civilization to which we are heirs. One 
of the finest experiences of it is in Sophocles’ 
Antigone. .The heroine of that powerful 
tragedy, Antigone, has disobeyed a law of the 
tyrant Creon, ordering the bodies of his 
political rivals to be dismembered and thrown 
to the dogs. One of the victims was her 
brother Polyneices; and in defiance of Creon’s 
edict she has salvaged her brother’s remains 
and given them decent burial. Brought be- 
fore Creon, she is accused of violating the 
law, to which she replies: 


“Yea for thy laws were not ordained of Zeus, 
And Justice who sits high amongst the gods, 
Has naught to do with unjust laws of men. 
Nor did I think that thou, a mortal man, 
Had power to declare both null and void 
The unchangeable, unwritten laws of 

Heaven. > 
They were not born today, nor yesterday; 
They die not, and none knoweth whence 
they sprang.” 


It is a long way indeed from ancient Greece 
to 1780, but John Adams’ Declaration of 
Rights stems from the same source as Antig- 
one’s dramatic challenge to the tyrant. Our 
Declaration of Rights opens with thanks- 
giving to “the Legislator of the Universe” 
that he had afforded the people of Massachu- 
setts this opportunity to form “a new con- 
stitution * * * for ourselves and posterity”; 
and a prayer “devoutly imploring His direc- 
tion in so interesting a design.” We can 
find few finer statements in modern history 
of the “unchangeable, unwritten laws of 
Heaven” than the Massachusetts Declaration 
of Rights. 


VI. A “MIXT GOVERNMENT” 


Now for the frame of government. Adams’ 
draft, adopted in substance by the conven- 
tion, was based on an ancient theory first 
made popular by the French publicist, 
Montesquieu. The theory of “mixt govern- 
ment,” as it was called in the 18th century, 
is akin to but not exactly the same as our 
theory of checks and balances. In brief, 
it was this: Any pure form of government 
such as absolute monarchy, hereditary aris- 
tocracy or unlimited democracy, may the- 
oretically be good, yet actually is bad be- 
cause, owing to the corrupting influence of 
power, it always degenerates into some dif- 
ferent and abominable form. Pure monarchy 
degenerates into despotism; pure aristocracy 
into a selfish oligarchy, and pure democracy 
into mob rule or anarchy. Hence a govern- 
ment, to secure the Lappiness of the people, 
should be given a form that is a mixture of 
the three. Thus, you should have a strong 
chief executive to represent the monarchical 
principle, a senate to represent the aristo- 
cratic principle, and a house of representa- 
tives to represent the democratic principle. 
Finally, as a balance wheel to the whole, 
there should be an independent judiciary 
to see that the constitution is observed, and 
that the rights of the people are protected 
against the government. 


John Adams had come to believe in this 
theory of “mixt government” almost passion- 
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ately. It was the theory behind the frame 
of government in the Massachusetts Con- 
vention of 1780, and the theory behind the 
Federal Constitution of 1787. Our constitu- 
tion of 1780 did not set up a democracy, it 
was not intended that it should; but a mixed 
government in which democficy had a part, 
and an essential part, in the lower house 
and in annual elections. But this demo- 
cratic element was balanced by giving the 
Governor a greater power than the first mag- 
istrate of any other State; by apportioning 
the State senators in districts determined 
by wealth, not population, and by a high 
property qualification for candidates—£1,000 
($3,333) real estate for Governor—and £300 
($1,000) real estate for senator; greater than 
in any other of the Thirteen States except 
South Carolina and Maryland. This method 
of apportioning State senators worked out 
in practice, during the first 20 or 30 years 
of the Constitution, so that the coastal coun- 
ties except Maine had 25 senators and all 
the rest, 15. 

Even without an absolute veto, thé Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts was the most power- 
ful chief executive in the United States; and, 
so great was the fear of one-man power at 
the time, the convention could only be per- 
suaded to set up a strong governor because he 
would be elected annually. For Montesquieu 
had written, “In every magistracy one must 
balance the greatness of power by the short- 
ness of its duration. One year is the term 
that most legislators have fixed. A longer 
term would be dangerous, a shorter one, 
against nature.” 

The convention made no apology for this 
being “a mixt” and not a democratic con- 
stitution. The address which accompanied 
the printed copies of the constitution that 
were sent to the towns for discussion, stated: 
“The powers of government must * * * be 
balanced. * * * The house of representatives 
is intended as the representative of the per- 
sons, and the senate of the property of the 
Commonwealth.” Each is given a negative 
on the other because “all bodies of men * * * 
united by one common interest * * * are lia- 
ble, like an individual, to mistake, bias, and 
prejudice.” Defending this system, the con- 
vention’s address says, “when the same man 
or body of men enact, interpret, and execute 
the laws, property becomes too precarious to 
be valuable, and a people are finally borne 
down with the force of corruption resulting 
from the union of those powers.” That is 
exactly what happened in the governments 
of Nazi Germany, Soviet Poland, and Argen- 
tina Peronista. 

It has often been said that checks and 
balances were devised to prevent anything 
being done; to make government impotent. 
That is not true. Article IV of the declara- 
tion of rights expressly says that the people 
of this Commonwealth “do, and forever here- 
after shall, exercise and enjoy every power, 
jurisdiction, and right which is not, or may 
not hereafter be by them expressly delegated 
to the United States of America.” The 
frame of government, chapter I, section 1, 
article iv, confers on the General Court com- 
plete legislative power “fas they shall judge 
to be for the good and welfare of this Com- 
monwealth, so as the same be not repugnant 
or contrary to this constitution.” And sec- 
tion ii d, chapter V, which John Adams said 
was his favorite article, enjoined the General 
Court “to cherish the interests of literature 
and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, 
especially the university at Cambridge, pub- 
lic schools, and grammar schools; * * * to 
encourage * * * the promotion of agriculture, 
arts, sciences, commerce, trades, manufac- 
tures, and a natural history of the country,” 
as well as to “countenance and inculcate 
* * * sincerity, good humor, and all social af- 
fections, and generous sentiments, among 
the people.” 

John Adams was a stickler for traditional 
forms and phrases. He believed, like Hosea 
Biglow. 
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“Th’ older a guv’ment is, the better ’t suits; 
New ones hunt folk’s corns out like new 


boots: 

Change jes’ for change, is like them big 
hotels 

Where they shift plates, an’ let ye live on 
smells.” 


He studied the texts of the Old Colony 
Charter of 1629 and the Province Charter of 
1691, and incorporated as much of them as 
he thought would suit new conditions. Elec- 
tions were annual, not because Montesquieu 
recommended it, but because Massachusetts 
had had annual elections since 1630. “Where 
annual elections end, there slavery begins,” 
was a favorite maxim of John Adams. The 
titles His Excellency and His Honor for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor were those of 
the Royal Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor under the Province Charter. The 
name of our legislature, the General Court, 
goes back to the Massachusetts Bay Co. of 
1629. The property qualification for the 
franchise—real estate worth £3 ($10) a year— 
is the old 40-shilling franchise of the second 
charter, which in turn was taken from the 
county franchise in England. If Governor 
Herter is surprised to read in chapter II sec- 
tion I article vii that he has power to “assem- 
ble in martial array and put in war-like pos- 
ture, the inhabitants,” and in his proper per- 
son “to lead and conduct them * * * to en- 
counter, repel, resist, expel, and pursue, by 
force of arms, as well by sea as by land * * * 
and also to kill, slay, and destroy, if neces- 
sary, and conquer, by all fitting ways, enter- 
prises, and means whatsoever, all and every 
such person and persons as shall * * * in 
a hostile manner, attempt or enterprise the 
destruction, invasion, detriment, or annoy- 
ance of this commonwealth”; it is because 
the Governor and Company of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay had been granted these warlike 
powers and duties in those very words, in 
1629. 

Since the Declaration of Independence the 
body politic had officially been styled the 
State of Massachusetts Bay; but John Adams, 
following the precedent of Virginia, substi- 
tuted for State “Commonwealth,” a dignified 
rendering of the Latin res publica, and one 
with many historical associations. At the 
same time, he managed to defeat a proposal 
to change the name Massachusetts Bay to 
Oceana. Some pedantic member (a reader, 
doubtless, of Harington’s great treatise of 
that name) proposed Oceana, and several 
members of the Committee of Thirty were in 
favor of thus renaming the State; but John 
Adams would have none of it. Massachu- 
setts Bay this body politic had been for 150 
years, and the only concession he would make 
was to lop off the bay, which satisfied mem- 
bers from the interior. The motion for 
Oceana was made and seconded at the con- 
vention on November 9, 1779, but passed in 
the negative. 

I need hardly remind you that our con- 
stitution, while retaining the original sepa- 
ration of powers, ‘‘to the end that it may be 
a government of laws and not of men” (dec- 
laration of rights, article XXX), is no longer 
a “mixt,” but a democratic constitution. By 
the process of amendment over a period now 
of 134 years, the governor’s power has been 
clipped by depriving him of the power to 
appoint the attorney general and all county 
officers, such as sheriffs. The senate as well 
as the house is apportioned according to 
population, not wealth; all property quali- 
fications have been abolished and universal 
suffrage prevails in all elections. Yet I think 
that John Adams would still recognize to- 
day’s frame of government as his, because 
the chapter on the judiciary has been main- 
tained intact. That is really the keystone 
of the arch. 


VII, THE VOTE OF THE TOWNS 
The second session of the convention, held 
at Cambridge between 28 October and 12 
November 1779, was devoted entirely to a dis- 
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cussion of the declaration of rights. John 
Adams sailed for France in the Sensible to 
help Benjamin Franklin to negotiate a treaty 
of peace on November 13, 1779, and was not 
present at the third session when his frame 
of government was debated and amended. 

This third session began 27 January 1780, 
and was held at the Old State House in 
Boston, which by that time was considered to 
be reasonably safe from invasion. The ses- 
sion opened 3 weeks late because of the hard 
winter. Many members from the interior 
could not get to Boston because the high- 
ways were completely snowed under. Trans- 
portation was almost as difficult as in Octo- 
ber 1955. But by January 20 the post road 
from Hartford to Boston was open for sleigh 
traffic, and if you could get to Hartford on 
snowshoes it was only a 3-day sleigh ride 
thence to Boston. Only 60 members were 
present on 27 January; and in spite of fre- 
quent and vigorous appeals for better at- 
tendance, it never rose above 82. Possibly 
that is why such an unusually small quo- 
rum—60 members—was required in the con- 
stitution for the house of representatives. 
The convention naturally thought that if 
60 men could adopt a frame of government, 
60 men were enough to pass laws. 

In this third and ill-attended session, the 
convention adopted the peculiar method by 
which the constitution was ratified. The 
resolution, drafted by a committee composed 
of James Sullivan, John Lowell, and Robert 
Treat Paine, followed the Concord recom- 
mendation of 1776, “that when the conven- 
tion * * * have formed a constitution, they 
adjourn for a short time and publish their 
proposed constitution for the inspection and 
remarks of the inhabitants of this State.” 

The method was this. The convention ad- 
journed on 2 March 1780, to 7 June. In the 
meantime printed copies of the constitution 
were distributed to every town and planta- 
tion, and the selectmen were requested to 
hold a special town meeting to discuss and 
vote on it, article by article. ‘And if there 
doth not appear to be two-thirds of their 
constituents in favor thereof, that the con- 
vention may alter it in such manner as that 
it may be agreeable to the sentiments of 
two-thirds of the voters throughout the 
State.” 

This method seems unnecessarily compli- 
cated; but one can see why it was adopted. 
Since the breakup of royal authority in 1774, 
the towns had acquired more power than 
ever before, and were jealous of it. The 
emphatic vote with which they rejected the 
1778 draft constitution suggested that the 
same thing would happen to this one if it 
were submitted in a lump, as the town of 
Pittsfield expressed it. Giving the people 
an opportunity to discuss the proposed. con- 
stitution and to present objections and sug- 
gestions to the convention not only pleased 
them, but gave the malcontents an oppor- 
tunity to blow off steam. And the conven- 
tion, by reserving to itself, at an adjourned 
session, the right to canvass the returns, 
amend and ratify, made certain that its work 
would not be lost; that a constitution would 
be adopted if not the constitution which 
they had drafted. Any particularly unpopu- 
lar article could be modified or struck out, 
without jeopardizing the whole. 

There was no public contest over ratifying 
the constitution. In an era when political 
pamphlets proliferated, only two against the 
constitution, and none for it, were pub- 
lished. The 6 weekly newspapers then 
published in Massachusetts (all but 1 m 
Boston) made little or no mention of it; 
their meager columns, crammed full of war 
and foreign news, found room only for 2 
series of articles on the constitution, both 
confined largely to a discussion of article III 
of the Declaration of Rights. The series 
attacking it was written by a member of 
the convention who signed himself “Philan- 
thropos,” and whom I suspect to have been 
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the Reverend Noah Alden, the Baptist min- 
ister of Bellingham, who was chairman of 
the committee that drafted article III. 
“Philanthropos” was answered by another 
member who called himself “Iraenius,” who 
was probably Robert Treat Paine. 


No members of the convention stumped 
the State, on snowshoes or otherwise, to ar- 
gue pro or contra; but each member must 
have been a center of discussion in his home- 
town. Until I discovered the returns from 
the towns in Massachusetts Archives, histo- 
rians had assumed that there was no contest; 
that the constitution went over easily. That 
is far from the truth. There was strong 
opposition to the constitution, and part of 
it can be definitely traced to two men who 
were not members of the Convention. These 
were Joseph Hawley of Northampton, the 
patriot leader known as~- the “Hampshire 
Cato,” and the Reverend Isaac Backus, the 
Baptist minister of Middleborough and 
leader of the Baptists in New England. One 
of the two pamonhlets attacking the consti- 
tution was written by the Reverend Mr. 
Backus, the other was a reprint of the “Phil- 
anthropos” articles from the Boston Inde- 
pendent Chronicle. 


The towns had about 3 months in which to 
discuss the constitution, and they took full 
advantage of it despite the long, hard winter 
and the generally unfavorable war news. Re- 
turns were expected from 290 towns. No 
fewer than 188 are preserved in the State 
archives, I have personally unearthed about 
40 more, and probably at least 25 others have 
been lost. These returns reveal an amazing- 
ly keen interest in constitutional subjects 
throughout the State, and a high degree of 
political intelligence among the people. The 
degree of interest varied, as we would suspect. 
It was highest in Boston, in Old Hampshire 
and Berkshire Counties, and along the Rhode 
Island border. In Boston about a thousand 
men turned out for town meetings that 
rocked the cradle of liberty for the better 
part of 3 days; and no fewer than 887 men 
voted. In Rehoboth 455 people voted; South 
Hadley held seven town meetings before it 
could come to a decision. But in some im- 
portant towns very little interest was shown. 
At Plymouth, for instance, only 37 voters 
from a population of over 2,600 attended; 
and at Biddeford, Maine, only 10 out of more 
than 1,000. “We regret so few are met,” reads 
the Biddeford return; but “10 men may save 
the city.” 

The tone of all but a few returns was re- 
spectful, even deferential. An exception’may 
be made of Middleborough, the home of the 
Reverend Isaac Backus, and of several towns 
on the border of our otherwise-minded sis- 
ter, Rhode Island. They did not like a piece 
of the constitution, but their principal tar- 
get was article III of the declaration of 
rights, which they felt unduly favored the 
Congregational churches—as indeed it did. 
Freetown, for instance, found “many articles 
that appear inconsistent to that liberty that 
we think we have been so long contending 
for, viz, the third article of the declaration 
of rights for one, the power invested in the 
Governour for the second, the power invested 
into the house of representatives for the 
third, and the manner of laying excises or du- 
ties on manufactories.” Freetown preferred 
to go on with the decapitated Province Char- 
ter “until this present unhappy contest is de- 
cided.” Western towns where the Baptists 
were strong were of like mind. Westhampton 
objected to the Governor’s military powers, 
“upon the supposition that wee may at some 
time be so unhappy as to have a Governour 
who may not aime at the good of the Com- 
monwealth”; Shelburne objected to almost 
everything in these words: “Why we dont ex- 
cept of this article is because we dont (want) 
a law of three branches.” That town was 
not alone in wanting a unicameral legislature 
immediately responsible to the will of the 
people. Many agricultural communities such 
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as Greenwich and Washington objected to 
the senate representing the mercantile in- 
terest, and were alarmed at the General 
Court’s power to lay excise duties on prod- 
uce. Worcester, in a very well worded and 
carefully thought-out return, suggested that 
members of the house be guaranteed per 
diem salary and mileage. (This could be 
done under the constitution, but was not 
actually done until 1811.) Several towns 
wanted the judiciary to be elected, or ap- 
pointed, for a term of years; and many de- 
manded that every town be given a registry 
of deeds and a judge of probate. Boston 
and about 20 other towns thought that the 
right to a writ of habeas corpus was not 
strongly enough guaranteed. Chapter V, sec- 
tion i, protecting the charter and privileges of 
Harvard College, naturally became a favorite 
target. Petersham, where the Harvard For- 
est is now located, thought that the legis- 
lature should be free ‘“‘to curtail that rich 
and growing corporation lest it should en- 
danger the liberties of the Commonwealth,” 
and Bellingham proposed that the Harvard 
treasurer be required by the constitution to 
publish annually an account of the college 
funds and income. Bellingham little knew 
how embarrassing that would have been to 
the then treasurer of Harvard, John Hancock, 
from whom the corporation had been vainly 
endeavoring to obtain an accounting since 
1775. Incidentally, the Harvard treasurer 
nowadays does make public his annual report 
of how poor the university is; in fact, it was 
headlife news on this very anniversary. 

Amusing.as some of these objections were, 
they were not typical. On the whoie, the 
townspeople showed great acumen in point- 
ing out the weaker features of the constitu- 
tion, and suggesting remedies. Dorchester 
and Northhampton made eloquent pleas for 
male suffrage. The Northampton return, 
drafted by Joseph Hawley, we would now re- 
gard as unanswerable. Every male aged 16 
and upward paid the poll tax, he observed; 
and in those days the poll tax accounted for 
about 40 percent of the entire State revenue. 
Thus, to disfranchise men because they did’ 
not own real estate worth $10 a year, or other 
property worth $200, was taxation without 
representation. There was also a certain 
amount of opposition to the financial quali- 
fications for office-holding; but not so much 
as one would suppose. Petersham insisted 
that “Riches and dignity neither make the 
head wiser nor the heart better. The over- 
grown rich we think the most dangerous to 
the liberties of a free state, and we object 
against a discretionary power in the General 
Court to alter such qualifications in future.” 
Groton pointed out that the power to raise 
the financial requirements might result in 
some towns having no qualified resident to 
elect. And Middleborough inquired, with 
some humor, what would happen if the peo- 
ple’s choice for governor turned out to be 
worth only £999 instead of £1,000? Seeing 
that the convention was elected by adult 
male suffrage, and that the constitution was 
submitted to adult male suffrage, it is amaz- 
ing that these property qualifications for the 
franchise and for office-holding did not 
wreck it. 

Several towns adverted to the low quorum 
for doing business in the House; Leverett 
even anticipated amendment XXXIII passed 
in 1891, that a majority of the members be 
required for a quorum. Newton was so for- 
ward-looking as to suggest the referendum 
which was not adopted until 1918. 

The most numerous objections were pre- 
ferred to the two articles which anyone 
would now agree to have been the most 
defective: article III of the Declaration of 
Rights on the relations between church and 
state, and the failure to include any method 
for amending the Constitution, except the 
call of a Constitutional Convention in 1795. 
Adams failed to include in his draft any 
method of amendment, not because he re- 
garded it as perfect, but because he thought 
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that the amending power was covered by 
article VII of the Declaration of Rights, 
“* * * the people alone have an incontes- 
tible * * * right to institute government; 
and to reform, alter, or totally change the 
same. * * *” The convention itself added 
chapter VI, article X, to the effect that a new 
Constitutional Convention could be called in 
1795 if two-thirds of those voting wanted it. 
Referring to this article, Roxbury observed 
that a convention should be made certain 
in 1795; others that the vote should be taken 
within 5, 7, or 10 years; Bellingham thought 
there should be a Constitutional Convention 
regularly every decade. There was a larger 
minority against this article than against 
any other in the Constitution. 

When the time came to vote on this propo- 
sition, in 1795, only a bare majority was in 
favor of aconvention. But a convention had 
to be called in 1820 (relying on article VII 
Declaration of Rights, owing to the separate 
statehood of Maine. It was the 1820 conven- 
tion which drafted amendment IX, the regu- 
lar system of amending the Constitution, 
which was accepted by the people in 1821 
and which is still in force. 


VIII. THE RATIFICATION 


The fourth, last and ratifying session of 
the convention met on June 7, 1780, at the 
Brattle Street Church in Boston. At its pre- 
vious session the convention resolved that 
the towns could elect new delegates, if they 
chose, to attend this session; 21 towns availed 
themselves of this privilege and sent 24 new 
members. Braintree, for example, sent Brig- 
adier General Palmer to replace John Adams. 

By the time it met for this last session, the 
convention was fairly desperate to get the 
constitution ratified and a constitutional 
government elected. Out in Berkshire a 
county convention was considering asking 
the General Court “to set them off to a 
neighboring State that has a _ constitu- 
tion’’—e. g., Vermont. 

So the constitutional convention, on the 
day it met, appointed a committee to revise 
and arrange the returns. It was very diffi- 
cult to get members to serve on this com- 
mittee—and no wonder, for the towns’ re- 
turns were in such form that not even an 
IBM machine could have coped with them. 
Hardly any two towns had followed the same 
system of expressing the views of their 
voters. Some, instead of voting for and 
against a specific article of the constitution, 
drafted a substitute and voted on that; and 
as no two towns suggested the same substi- 
tute for a givensarticle, it was impossible to 
determine just what two-thirds of the people 
did want. On the church 4nd state article, 
for instance, many of the objections were on 
the ground that it was too liberal, allowing 
equal rights to Roman Catholics; while the 
others objected that it was not liberal 
enough and gave the General Court the 
power to compel church attendance and 
collect taxes to support the Congregational 
ministry. 


After checking up on the committee’s 
mathematics, I am of the opinion that they 
did considerable juggling of the returns on 
the church and state article (Declaration of 
Rights, art. III) and on the 1795 convention 
article (ch. VI, art. X), to make it appear 
that two-thirds of all those voting were in 
favor of the entire constitution. But there 
was certainly a majority in favor of those 
two articles as they stood, and, in my opinion, 
a two-thirds majority in favor of all the rest. 
After all, many delegates were present from 
the dissident towns, and they had plenty of 
opportunity to check. They must have been 
persuaded that it was better to gloss over the 
two-thirds requirements for these two ar- 
ticles, in order to get the constitution in 
force, since the process had already taken 4 
years. 

On 15 June 1780, the committee reported 
to the convention and the question was put 
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on every article: “Is it your opinion that the 
people have accepted of this article?” Which, 
upon every individual article, passed in the 
affirmative by “a very great majority.” The 
convention then declared “that the people 
of the State of Massachusetts Bay have ac- 
cepted the constitution as it stands in the 
printed form.” Next it decided that the new 
constitution would go into effect on 25 Octo- 
ber following, and set the 4th of September 
for the election of governor, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and senators, and warned the towns 
to elect their representatives to the general 
court by October 15. 


As it now appeared that the convention's 
labors were drawing to a close, a committee 
was somewhat hastily appointed “to wait 
on the Reverend Dr. Cooper’ (minister of 
the Brattle Street Church), “requesting him 
to close the convention with thanksgiving 
and prayer.’”” While waiting for the commit- 
tee to wait on Dr. Cooper, the convention 
passed votes of thanks to Governor Bowdoin, 
Secretary Barrett, and the Brattle Street 
Church, but not, strangely enough, to John 
Adams. The committee appointed to wait 
on Dr. Cooper presently reported that it was 
unable to locate the reverend gentieman at 
such short notice, ““‘whereupon it was moved, 
seconded, and passed that the Reverend 
Peter Thatcher,” delegate from Malden, 
“close the convention with thanksgiving and 
prayer; which service being performed, it 
was moved and seconded that the conven- 
tion be now dissolved; which being put, 
passed in the affirmative.” 

The elections were duly held in September; 
there were no party tickets, but John Han- 
cock and James Bowdoin were candidates 
for governor, and the former won by a 
10-to-1 majority. So on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 25, 1780, 175 years ago today, John Han- 
cock was inaugurated the first Governor of 
the Commonwealth; and at the foot of His 
Exceliency’s first proclamation appeared for 
the first time the prayer in which we all 
may join, “God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.” 





Unity in Agricultare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of the House 
three press releases issued this week 
bearing fundamentally on the hard 
times that again have beset our farmers. 

The first, from the Department of 
Agriculture, discloses in cold figures the 
dimensions of the disaster that has 
struck Midwest corn-hog farmers. 
Moreover, this release shows the great 
increase in the charges for marketing 
pork, at the same time hog prices were 
declining. 

In the second release, Mr. Herschel D. 
Newsom, master of the National Grange, 
after a survey in the Corn Belt and 
Great Plains, voices alarm at the drop 
in net farm income, in terms of return 
for good management. 


Mr. Speaker, the third release encom- 
passes a new hope for agriculture. It 
gives an account of a fervent attempt 
to bring farm organizational efforts into 
harmony wherever possible, as Mr. New- 
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som says, “to gain strength in agricul- 
ture through unity.” 

In my mind there is nothing so des- 
perately needed as unity among farmers 
to bring agriculture out of the recession 
that has grown tighter and tighter for 
many months. 

A rather successful attempt has been 
made to divide farmers against them- 
selves, organization against organization, 
commodity against commodity, region 
against region, so that the Nation has 
become confused as to what is good or 
what is bad for agriculture and the total 
economy. I firmly believe that unity 
among farmers will bring understanding 
among our friends in the cities, and then 
we shall see city people and farmers 
working together to establish a farm 
program to stop the disaster that con- 
stantly menaces agriculture and which, 
if not reversed, soon will endanger our 
whole economy and the well-being of all 
Americans. 

I commend those farm leaders who are 
joined in this effort toward unity. 

The press releases referred to above 


follow: 
[From the Department of Agriculture] 


Charges for marketing pork increased from 
21.5 cents a retail pound in the second quar- 
ter of 1955 to a record high of 25.8 cents in 
the fourth quarter while prices to farmers 
for hogs were decreasing sharply. The United 
States Department of Agriculture made this 
comparison today in a research report on 
pork marketing margins and costs. 

The decline in hog prices from June to 
December 1955 was the largest on record, 
both in dollars and percentage. 

In the last quarter of 1954, the price spread 
between what the consumer paid for pork 
and what the farmer received for hogs 
averaged 23.1 cents per retail pound. The 
spread narrowed to 22.8 cents per pound in 
the first quarter of 1955, and to 21.5 cents 
in the second quarter; then widened sharply 
to 24.7 cents in the third quarter of 1955 and 
to 25.8 in the fourth quarter, the widest 
spread on record. 

Prices for barrows and gilts at Chicago 
dropped from an average of $19.59 per 100 
pounds in June 1955 to $10.73 in December. 
During the same period, marketing charges 
for pork rose by the equivalent of $2.50 per 
100 pounds of live hog. This rise in market- 
ing charges was due largely to a lag in passing 
on to consumers the sharp reduction in prices 
paid to farmers for hogs, rather than to 
higher marketing costs. It is not unusual 
for changes in retail prices to lag behind 
changes in wholesale and farm prices. 

This study covered the period from 
January 1949 through January 1956. During 
the first week of April 1956, the average 
prices of barrows and gilts at Chicago 
reached $15.24 per 100 pounds, an increase 
of $3.77 per 100 pounds since January 1956. 
For the first quarter of 1956, the farm-to-re- 
tail margin narrowed by 2.6 cents a retail 
pound of pork. The slaughtering of hogs de- 
clined 7 percent below the fourth quarter of 
1955. The improvement in hog prices in the 
first quarter of 1956 was also associated with 
an expanded pork and lard purchase program 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, promotional efforts, and publication of 
research data on price spreads and marketing 
costs. 

The price spread between farmer and 
consumer has widened in most recent years, 
the Department reported. In 1947, the 
spread averaged 17.5 cents per retail pound, 
a record high up to that time, and it in- 
creased to an average of 23.7 for 1955, another 
record high average. Marketing costs have 
risen substantially during this long-run 
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period, and these costs are reflected in the 
increasing price spreads. Furthermore, hog 
prices have tended to be much more sensi- 
tive in recent years to increases in market 
supplies. 

The report presents six detailed examples 
of the costs of marketing hogs and pork from 
farm to consumer, together with the dis- 
tribution of the consumer’s dollar among the 
farmers and the marketing agencies. 

A copy of the report, “Pork Marketing 
Margins and Costs,” Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No, 711, may be obtained from the Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


[From the National Grange] 


Net farm income, in terms of return for 
good management, in many areas of the 
Nation is off to an “alarming degree,” ac- 
cording to Herschel D. Newsom, Master of 
the National Grange. 

The Grange, Newsom reports, has been 
pulling together recent farm income statis- 
tics for use as a basis for determining its 
recommendations and activities in the field 
of farm legislation. A sample of Corn Belt 
farm income trends, as shown by official 
farm account records, is as follows: 


Average net farm-management returns per 
farm by years in central Illinois 





Type of farm 1953 1954 1955 
|, ee ee $7, 836 | $4,632 | $1,161 
TO tsi stcins rience) 6,640 | 4,265 | 1! 2,900 
10 cattle farms................ 613 | 41,358 | 16,795 


1 Loss. 


Net farm income return is a figure reached 
after all farm operating expenses are paid 
and after deductions are made for interest 
and labor. Interest is charged at the rate 
of 4 percent on capital invested in land, and 
at the rate of 5 percent for other capital in- 
vested. Family labor is calculated at the 
rate of $185 per month. 

Statistics from other Corn Belt and Great 
Plains areas are equally alarming, although 
the situation is not as serious in the eastern 
and western farming communities, the 
Grange leader said. 

“Our concern,” he concluded, “is two- 
fold: first, it is simply not fair nor right 
that farm people represent the only segment 
of our national economy that is not ex- 
periencing the greatest wave of prosperity 
the country has ever known; second, there 
is real danger of the agricultural depression 
spreading to other segments of the economy. 
It’s only a question of how long farmers 
must remain poor before the unhealthy 
symptoms of a general recession begin to 
show up in the barometers that indicate the 
Nation’s economic health.” 

It is the position of the National Grange 
that the Nation cannot afford to risk the 
possibility of a general recession—or worse. 


{From the National Grange] 


In a fervent attempt to bring farm organ- 
izational efforts into harmony wherever 
possible, the National Grange has joined 
with the other major farm organizations in 
suggesting periodic joint meetings of policy- 
level officials of these organizations. 

The first meeting in a series of meetings 
just planned will be held in the Grange 
Building in early June. It will involve offi- 
cials of the Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, the National Farmers Union, and 
the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

Herschel D. Newsom, master of the Grange, 
says that this is an extension of the efforts 
of his organization to gain strength in agri- 
culture through unity. 

“It’s impossible, of course, to reconcile 
many of the policies of the national farm or- 


ganizations. This is because these policies 
are spelled out by the delegate bodies of 
these organizations. Still, if the farm mi- 
nority is going to cope with the power of 
other groups it must present a united front 
wherever possible. 

“The Grange,” Newsom continued, “has 
been working hand-in-hand not only with 
the other general farm organizations wher- 
ever possible, but with numerous com- 
modity and cooperative groups over a period 
of years and we intend to continue these 
wholesome relationships,” the Indiana 
farmer concluded. 





Bishop Jules B. Jeanmard Resigns After 
38 Years as Catholic Leader in South- 


west Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
resignation of the Most Rev. Jules B. 
Jeanmard as bishop of the diocese of 
Lafayette, in the Third Congressional 
District of Louisiana, centers attention 
upon @ long and distinguished service 
rendered to the Catholic Church and to 
the spiritual life of the historical Aca- 
dian area of southwest Louisiana. 

Announcement that Bishop Jeanmard 
had tendered his resignation in the 38th 
year of his bishopric, owing to ill health, 
was made from Washington by the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, apos- 
tolic delegate to the United States, fol- 
lowing acceptance by Pope Pius XII. 

Nearing his 77th birthday and enter- 
ing his 53d year in the priesthood, Bishop 
Jeanmard has been in charge of the 
Lafayette see since bringing to the 
Evangeline country of Louisiana the first 
bishopric in its history when the diocese 
of Lafayette, proportionally the second 
most Catholic diocese in the United 
States, was created in 1918 by papal de- 
cree. He was the first Louisianian to be 
appointed to the high office of bishop 
in the Catholic Church and the second 
native son of the Evangeline country to 
be ordained as priest. After his ordina- 
tion in 1903, and before reaching the 
canonical age of 24, he established an 
outstanding record in important posts in 
the archdiocese of New Orleans. 

Bishop Jeanmard will be succeeded by 
the present auxiliary bishop of the 
Lafayette diocese, the Most Rev. Maurice 
Schexnayder, also a native of Louisiana, 
who was born at Wallace in the parish— 
county—of St. John the Baptist, and 
studied for the priesthood at St. Bene- 
dict in Baltimore and in Rome, Italy, 
where he was ordained in April of 1925 
for the archdiocese of New Orleans. 
His first assignment was as assistant 
pastor at Plaquemines, La., from which 
post he moved to Louisiana State Uni- 
versity where he became chaplain of 
Catholic students. After 17 years of 
notable service at the university he was 
named pastor of St. Francis De Sales 
Church, at Houma, La., remaining there 
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until 1951 when he was consecrated as 
the first auxiliary bishop in the Lafa- 
yette diocese and was assigned to St. 
Michael’s Church at Crowley, La., where 
he is presently serving as pastor. 

Formal ceremonies are to be con- 
ducted at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Evangelist, at Lafayette, on May 24, at 
which time Bishop Schexnayder will take 
over the leadership of the diocese. 
Bishop Jeanmard will continue to re- 
side at the bishop’s house in Lafayette. 

As southwest Louisiana, with great 
natural resources and so many other 
advantages, has steadily grown and de- 
veloped, so has the diocese of Lafayette 
kept pace in religious growth under the 
direction and inspiration of Bishop 
Jeanmard. A few of the statistics which 
SO well record this progress show that 
in 1918, when Bishop Jeanmard was as- 
signed to the newly created diocese, it 
had a Catholic population of 152,000 
while the figure for 1955 was 350,000. In 
1918 there were 48 church parishes in the 
diocese, which number had grown to 123 
last year, and the enrollment of students 
in the Catholic schools of the diocese in- 
creased from 5,628 to 19,875. Of special 
significance and importance has been the 
establishment of so many new institu- 
tions in the diocese under the guiding 
hand of Bishop Jeanmard—churches, 
schools, hospitals, orphanage, seminary, 
Catholic Student Center of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute of Lafayette, monas- 
tery, retreat house, bishop’s house— 
contributing to the spiritual and physical 
welfare of thousands of our citizens, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 

Commenting editorially on the resig- 
nation of Bishop Jeanmard, the South- 
west Louisiana Register, official news- 
paper of the diocese of Lafayette, said: 

END OF AN ERA 

They say “the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” Certainly family-life lovers 
of southwest Louisiana confirm this. But if 
it is so, then even more surely does the hand 
that consecrates rule a diocese. 

A bishop is the father, guide, shepherd, 
and friend to his people. He communicates 
life, he dispenses goodness, he touches every 
member of his flock, whether through the 
sacred Oils of Holy Thursday rushed by run- 
ner to every parish for baptisms, the last 
anointing, or the like; or through the priests 
whom he sends out in his name, christed by 
himself, to knead the souls of the people into 
a likely dough, a new paste of the Lord; or 
through his teaching, in his letters and ser- 
mons, in his pouring on of the spirit of truth 
in confirmation; or just through his courage 
and consistency in face of terribly trying 
problems, vexing personalities, and contrary 
situations of every sampling. 

Bishops have a crucifying lot. They suf- 
fer for their people. Not theirs merely the 
public appearances, the processions, the din- 
ners, and the programs. They are lineal de- 
scendants of the Apostles, and all of these 
Apostles knew martyrdom. But as glorious 
as suffering is, a person gets tired and wants 
to rest and just live a bit. 

Thirty-seven years is longer than most of 
Bishop Jules Jeanmard’s spiritual children 
have been alive. He has been a bishop that 
long, a priest 53 years, and a child of God 
for 77. 

Think of all the masses and psalms and 
absolutions; think of the decisions and 
plans; think of the joys and the disappoint- 
ments of so many years in the life of a man 
who has been the bishop of a new diocese 
almost longer than any other bishop in the 
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country. Then consider how difficult it ts 
for a man to decide to retire, and you will 
know how these years have weighed on the 
shoulders of one of the youngest men ever to 
be named a bishop in the United States of 
America. That, of course, was in 1918. Look 
around you and see the results of these 
nearly four decades of pastoral zeal. 

Someone once said that when a man re- 
tires from being a pastor he can then become 
a priest. What they meant was that now- 
adays pastoral responsibilities for adminis- 
tration, office work, correspondence, finances, 
personalities, and pressing decisions make 
life extremely complicated. The priesthood 
itself would be far more direct, personal, and 
sacramental. Bishop Jeanmard has kept 
both facets of his priestly work on a high 
level and his flock has loved him immensely. 
“He is one of us,” we have often said. It may 
be possible now for him to enjoy his priest- 
hood, to administer rather than adminis- 
trate, to pray rather than program. 

Most of the residents of this diocese have 
been confirmed by Bishop Jeanmard; prac- 
tically all of them have in baptism been 
anointed with oil consecrated by him; most 
of the native priests were ordained by him; 
he is known from the blessings of schools, 
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churches, and other institutions. He is the 
father of a flock. The devotion and loyalty 
of a people remain with him as he relin- 
quishes the reins of the diocese to another 
zealous son of the South. Ad multos annos, 
Bishop. 





Tabulation of Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
February of this year I prepared a ques- 
tionnaire of public opinion on many is- 
sues and questions of national impor- 
tance for circulation in the 15th Con- 
gressional District of Ohio, which I have 
the honor to represent. When I under- 
took the task, it was my desire to obtain 
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a random sample of opinion which might 
demonstrate local feelings on these is- 
sues and questions. A total of 4,435 of 
the questionnaires were returned to me 
by April 1 and were tabulated. 

The 15th Congressional District of 
Ohio is in many ways typical of America. 
Its interests are diverse. It has farms, 
large and small. There are located there 
many factories engaged in the produc- 
tion of a multitude of products. The 
area is a storehouse of natural resources. 
The people are thinking people, vitally 
interested in the affairs of the day. 
Since the people of these seven counties 
have such diversified interests, it is my 
feeling that the answers are those of 
typical Americans, free from the ex- 
tremes of sectionalism and provincial- 
ism. I regard their answers as a source 
of valuable guidance on various issues as 
they are considered. Others in the Con- 
gress may also share my great interests 
in the results of this poll. 


The tabulation is as follows: 

















Total | Number ana aon 
vote favoring favoring 

1. Do you support the Bricker amendment to void treaties insofar as they would abridge the sovereignty of the United States?_........._..- 3, 692 2,916 79 

2. Do you favor lowering the legal voting age from 21 to 18?____- bi ed Son caine tied aniieck Manian cde ecm dite a Sein aie ; 4, 340 1, 657 33.2 

3. Do you favor a constitutional amendment which would prevent the Federal Government from spending more than it receives in revenues 

Nh keene high eaten seen ates hob se os dab enctmshnaaeeensintbmavesnceubaasasucabenasssensnesenséueneness 4, 237 3, 132 73.9 

4. Are you in agreement with the present foreign policy of the United States?_.-.......---------- ihiwatinaenbnnn ap manedes Reelin cuits iki 3, 540 1, 880 53. 1 

5. Do you favor the admission of Communist China to the United Nations? _-.-..........-----.-.--------------------------- +--+ ---------- 4, 222 340 x 

6. Do you favor continuation of technical assistance to underdeveloped nations? _...........-.------.-----.----------------------------------- 2, 973 1, 988 66.9 

ee eek ae ne Or Ey GRU Un EOI SIRE nn nn on. 8 caceeccncecbncacerseccuscensccescascsnceceune= | 3, 875 2, 847 73.5 

8. If answers to questions 6 and 7 are “‘yes’’, where do you think aid should be concentrated? . 

Increase (1,307—60.5 percent) or decrease (851—39.5 percent) aid to Asia. 
Increase (638—30.8 percent) or decrease (1,438—69.2 percent) aid to Europe. 

9. Should we continue the United States Information Agency which furnishes information about our Nation and its policies to other countries? _} 994 2, 205 7.5 
10. Do you favor the creation of an Academy of Foreign Service by our Government to train future diplomats? cack ia eeaiee he aie 3, 797 2, 341 61.6 
11. Do you favor Federal aid to education for the construction of public school buildings to be supported by additional tax measures? _____- 4, 225 2, 090 49. 5 
12. Do you favor Federal aid to assist in the payment of teacher's salaries and administrative costs of local schools to be supported by additional 

a eed Rehan ocnt oda che lresceakwontinwseNnGhe has Tene RbshOPSUEson ane an ne nnbechusccscpecernseseensoe 4, 187 1, 580 37.7 
13. Do you favor increased Federe! aid for new highways financed by increased taxes (on gasoline, tires, etc.) for highway users? __________._- 4, 229 2, 377 56. 2 
14. Do you believe the minimum wage laws should be extended to fields of employment not now covered?__________. o aoe an 3, 986 2, 474 62.1 
15. Do you favor the administration’s health reinsurance proposal whereby the Federal Government would encourage expansion of private 
health insurance by assuming exceptional risks? ___-_-_- hark Venamcieiuceen re eres aeteces Siete hci ne ava a ouleunbinbionkaciaccsatn at 3, 891 1, 542 39.6 
16. Do you support increasing present old age and survivorship benefits under the Social Security Act?____..-.--.-.-----.-------------------- 4, 255 3, 022 71 
17. Do you favor the reduction from age 65 to 62 for women to receive benefits under the social security law?__.........-..-.-..--.--.---.-.--- | 4, 314 3, 132 72.6 
ae ere nn ne tO ee rn rE ROI, CRIN ooo nieve ntiab essed dbennccoceenssbusesenensecrecescsecesceuceccoces | 3, 389 1, 307 33. 6 
19. Which farm program do you favor: : so 
(a) Price support program based on 90 percent parity with acreage restrictions_.............-.--------2--22-20e-0e20- eo ee - een neen nn n-| nen nn ee ee 617 18.7 
(6) Price support program based on flexible parity with acreage restrictions...............----.-2--2- 22-22-22 on none n nnn e eee n ene oocecccse- 1, 276 34.6 
(c) No Federal price supports and no crop controls--._--------.----.----------- ae snewne= naa Pin weamocewnncees eaeiecctee bene Asien quaceien ss eargaaae 1, 796 48,7 
20. Do you support the elimination of Federal taxes on gasoline consumed by farmers in the operation of farm machinery?_.._..-..-.....-..-- | 4, 216 2 495 59.2 
21. Do you agree that we must abolish farm surpluses before the reduction in farm prices can be solved?__.____.......--...--------.--.-..--_-.| 3. 833 2 736 71.4 
22. Do you support the President’s proposal for a soil bank to transfer acreage from farm production to soil-improvement crops as a means to 
reduce surplus production? _....--.-------------------.------- ~-2--2--------------- ee ee eee iar iin bariae datoat ici 3, 909 2, 647 67.7 
23. Do you agree with the President’s recommendation that family-size farms should receive greater consideration in crop price support pay- 
Cawtbbwk du dnlintéceu rent Be eeweut scathubi ssn ; Wecorincra setts 4, 193 3, 642 88.8 
24. Do you favor legislation to remove acreage restrictions on wheat which is grown and used for feed or seed on a particular farm? ow 3, 915 3, 110 79.6 
25. De you favor increased postal rates on first-class mail as a means to decrease the deficit under which the Post Office Department has oper- 
I iin enaactiatt a ieasttateecttbieanabiatii in tnb dads ede tnen ths tananwwaSonsesSheeeseenasbtewbbesadsanensustosesecscdeatensscsrasccoscersecncoe= 4, 155 2, 237 53.8 
i, eee ONG Sr DEORE SUE CR UNOUUN i062 nib is pede consanenasedcstusndeemregbeeddnadososhrncnbsekacausbivestecsnesseccscses< | 3, 359 2, 904 86. 4 
Alaska only, 212 (6.3 percent); Hawaii only, 122 (3.6 percent). ; 
27. Do you favor a policy of lower tariffs even though it results in increased competition with domestic industry? _-...._.._.....--..--2.2222_- 3, 946 930 8.6 
28. Do you favor a reduction in Federal income taxes without first balancing the budget and decreasing the national debt?____.._.._.___..__- 4,114 870 21.1 
a POUNDER PUT UN niet one edeme eo Seninns abnbeaeheheedwnensbenesacsusnecenancccens 3, 963 2, 198 55.5 
a non a ah onndioanneanecnnraneenanibabesetnsaneteduscnansencasannspabdaxsanscasainen 3,73 3, 246 86.8 








The Cyprus Question and the Banishment place of his religious responsibilities. 


of Archbishop Makarios 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REc- 
orp a thoughtful analysis of the signifi- 
cance of British action in banishing 
Archbishop Makarios from his native 
land on charges that he substituted for 
himself duties of a political leader in 


The implications of this incident are a 
sharp reminder that the cause of free- 
dom and democracy is constantly being 
challenged. We can little afford to take 
its universal appeal for granted or to 
turn a deaf ear and unseeing eyes 
whether it is imperiled at home or 
abroad. The statement, made by Mr. 
A. Nicholas Soufras, president of the 
Federation of Hellenic Societies, Inc., 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF FEDERATION OF HELLENIC 

Soctettzes, Inc., DETROIT, MICH. 

In arresting Archbishop Makarios, primate 
of the Greek Orthodox Church and national 
leader of the Greek Cypriots, and banishing 
him from his native land without trial, the 
British have committed an act which will 


forever remain a stigma in our civilization. 
No British excuse will ever suffice to justify 
or erase this opprobrium from the minds of 
civilized people. Former Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee aptly said in the House of 
Lords, touching off shouts of approval, “Hit- 
ler could do it. Stalin could do it. But 
Britain could not do it.” 

Even the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
demned the British action. Addressing the 
House of Lords, the archbishop, Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher, shattered the Government's pretext 
that Archbishop Makarios was banished be- 
cause he disregarded his religious duties and 
assumed those of a political leader. Said 
Dr. Fisher, “Archbishop Makarios was con- 
tinuing a tradition of the past when once 
again he identified the leadership of his 
church with a struggle for political freedom.” 
Indeed, the Archbishop of Canterbury shows 
a clear understanding, not yet grasped by 
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the Western World, of the role of the Greek 
Church in the political life of the Hellenic 
world. 

The Western World does not usually un- 
derstand that, in the black days following 
the fall of the Greek Byzantine Empire to 
the Ottomans in the 15th century, there 
was only the church to look to for leadership. 
The church kept alive the spark of freedom 
and the Greek spirit throughout the cen- 
turies, and finally, on March 25, 1821, it was 
Bishop Germanos who raised the banner of 
the revolution at the monastery of Agia 
Lavra. The struggle that began on that 
historic day ended 8 years later with victory 
and independence for part of Greece. 

Similarly, during the long years of the oc- 
cupation of Cyprus by alien powers, it was 
only natural that the Greek Church, true 
to its traditions and responsibilities, should 
provide leadership for the struggle to gain 
liberty for the people of the island. 

The representative character of the 
church's role is clearly seen from the fact 
that the Archbishop of Cyprus, also Ethnarch 
(head of the Ethnarchy, which is the Cypriot 
National Council), is elected by democratic 
process. 

For those well-meaning persons who 
would like to understand the Cyprus ques- 
tion, a very brief historical sketch may not 
be amiss. 

When for the first time the name of 
Cyprus appears in history, it is mentioned 
as being a Greek island and part of Greece, 
having the same culture, the same religion, 
and the same traditions and sentiments. 

The sovereignty of the island, particularly 
after the fall of the Greek Byzantine Em- 
pire, has had a checkered history. Cyprus 
was finally ceded to Great Britain by Turkey 
in 1878. The deal was then characterized by 
Gladstone as ‘a thieves’ bargain.” After 
Turkey entered World War I on the side 
of the Central Powers, Britain annexed the 
island in 1914, and Turkey recognized this 
annexation and relinquished all claims as to 
the ultimate status of Cyprus by articles 16 
and 20 of the Treaty of Lausanne, signed on 
July 24, 1923. In 1925, Cyprus was made a 
British Crown Colony—the only colony in 
Europe. 

From the earliest days of British rule, the 
Greek Cypriots, constituting four-fifths of 
the island’s half-million population, never 
ceased demanding their right of self-deter- 
mination. 

Said Winston S. Churchill in 1907, then 
Colonial Under-Secretary, ‘I think it is only 
natural that the Cypriot people, who are of 
Greek descent, should regard their incorpora- 
tion with what may be called their mother 
country as an ideal to be earnestly, devoutly, 
and fervently cherished. Such a feeling is 
an example of the patriotic devotion which 
so nobly characterizes the Greek Nation.” 

But Britain now contends that Cyprus can- 
not be allowed self-determination because of 
strategic necessities. 

Is it not a fact that the Greek Government 
has openly stated that it will give Britain 
all facilities for defense in Cyprus, or any 
part of Greek territory? Is it not a fact that 
Greece is a member of NATO, and as 
such, the Greek Government is prepared to 
offer full facilities to other NATO powers 
also, besides Great Britain? 

But then the British argue that Greece 
is unstable for complete confidence. Writes 
Francis Noel-Baker, MP, in the Manchester 
Guardian, October 2, 1954: “Surely the whole 
postwar history of the Greeks proves that we 
have no more reliable ally on the continent 
of Europe. There is no people less likely to 
turn neutralists, or to allow themselves to be 
drawn behind the Iron Curtain. If we can- 
not trust Greece, we might as well write off 
all our friends in Europe and turn neutralists 
ourselves.” 
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As to Turkey’s demands: One is compelled 
to be reminded of the traditional British in- 
triguery: In their refuSal to abandon the 
Northwest forts and trading posts, which had 
been ceded to the United States at the end of 
the Revolutionary War, were not the British 
savagely encouraging the Indians to massa- 
cre oncoming settlers? Turkey, despite Brit- 
ish schemes and machinations, has no 
lawful claim on Cyprus because, whatever 
rights she might have had, she relinquished 
all her claims as to the ultimate status of 
Cyprus by the aforesaid Treaty of Lausanne. 

In conclusion, how can Cyprus be used 
by the British for defense of the eastern 
Mediterranean in the proclaimed cause of 
liberty and democracy when the people of 
the island are consistently denied their own 
national liberty? 

The fact is that in the name of imperial 
defense, a colonial dispute has been per- 
mitted by British obstinacy and diplomatic 
intrigue to develop into an international 
crisis, which threatens the very existence of 
NATO in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Would our Government be true to our 
American traditions and principles if it fails 
to take a firm stand and support the right 
of the Greek Cypriots to self-determination? 

Let us heed the warning of an early great 
American sage: “Those, who would give up 
essential liberty to purchase a little tem- 
porary safety, deserve neither liberty nor 
safety.” 

A. NICHOLAS SOUFRAS, 
President. 





University of Illinois Dedicates New 


College of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
very impressive ceremony from April 
11 to 14 the University of Illinois dedi- 
cated its new building which will house 
the college of law. 

For some 20 years this building had 
been the dream of Dean Albert J. Harno, 
the college of law faculty, and many of 
its alumni, including this speaker. This 
dedication was the culmination of this 
dream. 

All of us know that buildings in them- 
selves do not make great scholars nor 
embryo lawyers. However, they do make 
possible more adequate background for 
the student and better conditions under 
which the faculty may teach and the 
student body study. 

The University of Illinois needed this 
new building badly. It had been housed 
in the building which had been the 
University of Illinois Law School for 
almost 50 years. The school has ex- 
panded tremendously in recent years. 
The capacity of the school for additional 
students had become highly limited. 

At this time I would like to pay trib- 
ute to Dean Harno, who has been dean 
of the law school for more than 25 years. 
There is no more highly respected nor 
able dean of a law school in the entire 
country. He has been meticulous in the 
choice of those on his faculty. He has 
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urged them to be scholarly in their 
teaching. He has urged the students to 
be diligent in their studies. This man 
has left an impact upon the university 
and the law school which will be remem- 
bered long after he has departed from 
the scene. 

On Saturday, the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, Earl War- 
ren, gave the convocation address and 
received on honorary degree of doctor 
of law, as did Judge Walter C. Lindley 
of the United States Circuit of Appeals 
for the Circuit comprising Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Indiana. 

Ths was a great occasion in the his- 
tory of the University of Illinois. In 
recent years the university has had an 
intensive building program in the den- 
tal school, the medical school, and now 
the law school. It has become preemi- 
nent in the graduate school field. It 
intends to hold that position through 
the coming years. 

Mr. Speaker, I append herewith the 
building dedication ‘program for the new 
college of law building, beginning on 
Wednesday, April 11, and ending on the 
evening of April 13: 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, COLLEGE OF Law, 
BUILDING DEDICATION PROGRAM, APRIL 11-14, 
1956 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1956 

6:30 p. m.: Seventh annual college of law 
recognition banquet, honoring student 
achievement for the year, ballroom of Illini 
Union Building. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1956 

10:15 a. m-—4:45 p. m.: Colloquium: The 
Advocate at Mid-Century, auditorium of the 
law building. 

Morning session 

The Advocate as a Counselor, Thurman 
Arnold, Arnold, Fortas and Porter, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Advocate in the Trial Court, Joseph C. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 

Ajternoon session 

The Advocate Before Administrative 
Agencies, Justin Miller, McClean, Salisbury, 
Petty and McClean (of counsel), Los An- 
geles. 

The Advocate as a Lawmaker: The Advo- 
cate in the Reviewing Courts, Walter V. 
Schaefer, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois. 

The Advocate as a Lawmaker: The Advo- 
cate’s Role in Legislation, William lL. 
Springer, Member of Congress. 

6:30 p. m.: College of law alumni dinner, 
Champaign Country Club. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1956 

9:30 a. m—3:15 p. m.: Colloquium: Law 
and Society, auditorium of the law build- 
ing. 

Morning session 

Law and Social Change in a Democratic 
Society, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., judge of 
United States District Court, Boston; Roger 
J. Traynor, justice of Supreme Court of Cal- 
ifornia; Denis W. Brogan, professor of politi- 
cal science, Cambridge University, England; 
George A. Miller visiting professor of politi- 
cal science, University of Illinois. 

Afternoon session 

Role of the Law School in a Democratic 
Society, Herbert F. Goodrich, judge of 
United States Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit. 

Law and the Growth of International So- 
ciety, Alf Ross, professor of law, University 
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of Copenhagen, Denmark; George A. Miller 
visiting professor of law, University of Illi- 
nois. 

4p. m.: Final arguments in the Frederick 
Green moot court competition, before the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Illinois; 
auditorium of the law building. 

6:30 p. m.: Dinner for delegates of law 
schools, Illini Union Building; Speaker, A. 
James Casner, professor of law, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1956 

10 a. m.: Convocation: University auditor- 
ium. 

Greetings: James G. Thomas, president of 
the Law Alumni Association; Thomas S. 
Edmonds, president of Illinois State Bar 
Association; E. Smythe Gambrell, president 
of American Bar Association; Maurice T. Van 
Hecke, president of Association of American 
Law School; Harry B. Hershey, chief justice 
of Supreme Court of [llinois; William G. 
Stratton, Governor of [linois. 

Convocation address: Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

Conferring of honorary degrees. 

12:15 p. m.: The dedication: Procession to 
the law building. 

Presentation of the building: Herbert B. 
Megran, president of the board of trustees. 

Acceptance of the building: Albert J. 
Harno, dean of the college of law. 





The Reluctant Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the ReEcorp an editorial of 
April 16 commending President Eisen- 
hower on vetoing the grab-bag farm bill. 
It is reassuring and heartening to note 
the logic of this editorial coming from a 
paper that certainly is not politically 
motivated: 

THE RELUCTANT VETO 


President Eisenhower has done the right 
thing in coupling his veto of the grab-bag 
farm bill with a plan to improve farm income 
through administrative action and with a 
plea for prompt repassage of the soil bank. 
Obviously the Chief Executive did not reach 
a decision involving such turbulent politi- 
cal implications without a great deal of soul- 
searching. The farm income slump is seri- 
ous, and it could easily affect the remainder 
of the economy. There were strong induce- 
ments for Mr. Eisenhower to wink at fixed 
90-percent price supports and other obnox- 
ious portions of the bill in order to obtain 
approval of the soil bank and assist farm 
income. Nevertheless, as he said yesterday, 
“because the good features of the bill are 
combined with so much that would be detri- 
mental to farmers’ welfare, to sign it would 
be to retreat rather than advance toward a 
brighter future for our farm families.” 


We cannot help feeling that the President’s 
courage in sticking to principle will win him 
more respect than he would have obtained 
by yielding to expediency, particularly since 
he shows full awareness of the farm plight. 
His message makes clear his feeling that a 
reversion to 90-percent supports, in company 
with a mischievous dual parity system and 
mandatory support for feed grains, would 
have aggravated that plight in the long run. 
Many Members of Congress who voted for 
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the omnibus bill out of desperation must rec- 
ognize this. Certainly it is wise for the ad- 
ministration to take positive steps to alle- 
viate the farm income squeeze. There will 
be considerable reassurance in Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s announcement that basic crops will 
be supported at a level of at least 8244 per- 
cent of parity in 1956, that the dairy support 
level will be increased and that $400 million 
will be available in the next fiscal year for 
support of perishables. Two-dollar wheat 
and $1.50 corn, which the President promises, 
are above present average prices. These 
guaranties are a sensible exercise of the dis- 
cretionary powers under the 1954 act and 
do not involve writing higher mandatory 
supports into law. 

At the same time it is well to recognize 
that such administrative measures for relief 
are a stopgap which does not get at the basic 
causes of depressed prices. The soil bank 
is one constructive means of removing lands 
from production so that the accumulation 
of surpluses may be reduced. It is a non- 
controversial plan, and one which we hope 
Congress will consider again promptly and 
without vindictiveness. Mr. Eisenhower has 
sidestepped what added up to a political 
effort to put him on the spot with a bill 
which contained measures that legislators 
knew he would find unacceptable; he has 
taken steps to improve the farm income sit- 
uation and has appealed soberly for passage 
of an unadorned soil bank that could come 
into operation in time to affect fall crops. 
We trust that this time Congress will forego 
the temptations of election year politics to 
permit a start on the sort of approach that 
will help relieve rather than complicate the 
agricultural dilemma, 





Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement from the information 
department of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Association: 

Cuicaco, Itu., April 16—The American 
Farm Bureau Federation Executive Commit- 
tee, meeting in Chicago today, declared that 
President Eisenhower’s veto of the Omnibus 
Farm Bill provides Congress another oppor- 
tunity at this session to adopt sound farm 
legislation, 

The executive committee said: 

“President Eisenhower's action in vetoing 
the farm bill is based on sound economic 
principles. Farmers recognize and resent 
obvious efforts to make farm program legis- 
lation a political football. 

“Congress still has the opportunity and 
responsibility to adopt a workable farm bill 
that will carry out the objectives of adjusting 
production to market demand and of ex- 
panding markets at home and abroad. 


“Farmers need a sound soil bank plan, free 
of counteracting production-stimulating pro- 
visions. 

“This farm bill would have marked a re- 
turn to the price-fixing policies that have 
played a major part in creating price-de- 
pressing surpluses. It would have made 
more difficult the expansion of markets for 
farm products in the United States and in 
foreign countries, 
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“Among the most objectionable features 
contained in the bill are: (1) Continuation 
of fixed 90 percent price supports, (2) double 
standard method of computing parity prices, 
(3) the mandatory three-price domestic 
dumping plan for wheat. 

“Instead of helping farmers to get a high 
net income for their products, these pro- 
visions nullified other parts of the bill that 
might have helped adjust agricultural pro- 
duction to effective market demand, Farm- 
ers’ incomes will not be in balance with the 
rest of the economy unless and until farm 
surpluses are removed and current produc- 
tion is in line with current demand. 

“A principal objective of the soil bank is 
to shrink the overexpanded agricultural 
plant. In contrast this bill would have en- 
couraged production of wasteful and market- 
breaking surpluses. 

“The provision to dump wheat domesti- 
cally would have adversely affected the price 
of all feed grains, as well as cattle, hogs, 
sheep, dairy and poultry products. This 
would have aggravated an already serious 
situation in this regard. 

“Likewise, the multiple price plans might 
have caused widespread retaliation by other 
countries, loss of foreign markets, and cre- 
ated interntional ill will. 

“To repeat and compound these errors 
would have foredoomed the opportunity to 
deal successfully with these problems in the 
future, 

“In addition to income-depressing sur- 
pluses, farmers are confronted with increased 
costs of production, increased distribution 
charges and some loss of markets. There is 
a@ pressing need for vigorous efforts in all 
four of these fields of activity.” 

The executive committee of the federation 
is composed of Charles B. Shuman, president; 
Walter Randolph, vice president, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; and board members—Herbert 
W. Voorhees, president of the New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, Trenton, N. J.; Hassil Schenck, 
president, Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; George H. Wilson, Clarks- 
burg, Calif.; and R. Flake Shaw, executive 
vice president, North Carolina Farm Bureau 
Federation, Greensboro, N. C. 

The federation has a membership of 
1,600,000 farm families in 48 States and 
Puerto Rico and is by far the largest general 
farm organization in the Nation. 





Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday forenoon, April 16, about 2 hours 
before I learned the President had ve- 
toed the farm bill, I delivered to him by 
special messenger, the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am quite certain 
you will remember all that took place during 
the fall of 1952, when at your request, the 
writer was called to Denver, Colo., to debate 
the 90 percent of parity question vs. flex- 
ible parity with a member of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in your pregence. 
I need not remind you of your decision and 
of the outcome of that debate, but will only 
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say it was most gratifying to a great ma- 
jority of our farmers, and was reflected in 
the election of 1952. Hence, as a humble 
Representative of the American people, I 
feel dutybound to again speak out on this 
subject which is of such great importance to 
every American, as well as to our farmers. 

I sincerely hope you will sign the farm bill 
because: 

1. The farmer’s dollar is now worth only 80 
cents at the counter, which our American 
economy cannot long endure. 

2. The 90 percent of parity provision would 
immediately raise farmer income, hence 
their purchasing power and in turn would 
benefit industries and labor, now and over 
the long pull. 

3. When the American farmer dollar buys 
100 cents worth at the counter, he buys over 
twice as many dollar’s worth of processed 
and manufactured goods on an average than 
do other Americans per capita. 

4. Most everyone favors the soil bank pro- 
vision, for obvious reasons. : 

5. The bill embodies about 90 percent of 
your own nine point farm program, both 
in principle and purpose. 

6. The American people are today spend- 
ing on an average of less than 24 percent of 
their income for food, which is less than 
at any*time in our history, except when a 
number of foods were subsidized during 
World War II. We must weigh a slight price 
increase in finished goods against millions 
of jobs now in jeopardy. 

7. When the threat of lower prices of raw 
products is eliminated, then the thousands 
of processors and manufacturers of raw prod- 
ucts will know they can safely purchase a 
year’s supply of their raw products needs 
(amounting to billions of dollars annually) 
without financial loss if the parity provi- 
sions now in the bill are maintained. For 
the past 3 years they have been buying from 
hand to mouth, either from the producer or 
from the Government surpluses, due to the 
threat of lower raw product prices under 
the flexible parity proposal, which is the 
primary cause for the piling up of surpluses 
in Government warehouses and grain bins, 
instead of being purchased and stored by 
private processors and manufacturers, as 
should be, and will be if the parity support 
provisions in the farm bill are made law 
by your signature. 

Therefore, I plead with you to sign the 
farm bill. 

Respectfully, 
BEN F. JENSEN. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, may I say that I 
yield to no man in the high regard and 
respect I hold for our great President, 
but I, too, have a duty to perform and 
a conscience to satisfy and live with by 
voting my honest convictions on every 
question which comes before Congress, 
including this veto message. For these 
reasons and for the reasons set out in 
my letter of April 16 to the President, I 
cannot find it in my heart to sustain the 
President’s veto of the farm bill. 





Some Aspects of Law in the Atomic Age 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
April 16, the northeastern regional meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association 


asked me to discuss some aspects of law 
in the atomic age. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of that address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

SOME ASPECTS OF LAW IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


(Address of Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico) 


I appreciate the opportunity to talk this 
morning to you members of the bar. It is 
hardly a unique experience for me as a lay- 
man to address a group of lawyers. Well over 
one-half of the Members of the United States 
Senate are members of the legal profession 
and I find oceasion to talk with and to them 
at times. My task this morning, howeVer, 
does present a novel opportunity, for I plan 
to discuss with you some of the problems 
which as lawyers you will face in the atomic 
age. I will be pieased if at the conclusion 
of my remarks you are convinced that a man 
cannot live for a lifetime as a business man, 
farmer, and public official without absorbing 
portions of the learned advice of his coun- 
sel. 

Until the passage of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, the interest of the organized bar in 
the development of the Nation’s atomic en- 
ergy program was almost nonexistent. With 
a few notable exceptions the legal profession 
gave scant attention to this most important 
matter, and the contributions which lawyers 
customarily make to public affairs here 
lagged behind that which accompanied other 
current developments. That atomic en- 
ergy prior to 1954 had a limited impact upon 
the law is understandable in the light of 
the conditions of the predominantly Govern- 
ment-financed operations which then ex- 
isted. Only the patent bar to a limited ex- 
tent and the lawyers for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and its principal contractors 
had a real professional interest in the sub- 
ject. 

This is not the situation today. The 1954 
act opened the door to private initiative 
and set the framework for the development 
of a complex atomic energy industry. Law- 
yers can no longer remain detached or aloof, 
and it is not surprising to find the bar now 
playing an interested and substantial role 
in the growth of the country’s program for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Thus, 
the American Bar Association now has a 
special committee on atomic energy, and at 
its last annual meeting received some one- 
half dozen papers dealing with atomic-energy 
matters. The organized bar associations of 
the cities of New York and Chicago have 
have active committees on atomic energy 
law. The Federal Bar Association last fall 
conducted a 2-day briefing session in Wash- 
ington on atomic energy, attended to capac- 
ity by lawyers from all sections of the coun- 
try. Leading law schools now conduct sem- 
inars on legal problems in atomic energy. 
The Bar Journals and Law Reviews contain 
an increasing number of articles on the sub- 
ject. The current issue of Duke Univer- 
sity’s Law and Contemporary Problems is 
devoted entirely to legal problems in the 
development of atomic power. I have been 
informed that a forthcoming issue of the 
Texas Law Journal will also be devoted en- 
tirely to the subject. 

Various approaches have been’ taken 
toward the subject of atomic energy and its 
legal problems. One extreme has been that 
atomic energy has brought about a strange 
“brave new world” with an entirely differ- 
ent set of problems than exist in any other 
field, and given rise to a separate body of 
atomic energy law capable of being under- 
stood only by an esoteric group of specialists. 
The other extreme is that atomic energy 
problems are no different from any others 
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and can be dealt with accordingly under tra- 
ditional patterns. 

I prefer a middle course which recognizes 
pragmatically that there are some unique as- 
pects present, but also recognizes the feasi- 
bility of applying and adapting traditional 
doctrine to these new situations. Thus, we 
may hope to approach the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in the pattern of normal pri- 
vate enterprise, recognizing that there will 
be unique aspects in this field which give rise 
to an active role by the Government. 

The uniqueness of atomic energy lies in its 
nature and in its sources in uranium and 
thorium metals. Here is a new natural re- 
source of substantial proportions, capable of 
destruction in devastating proportions, but 
capable also of achieving the more abun- 
dant life for all mankind. 

For reasons of national defense, the de- 
velopment of this resource became a na- 
tional monopoly for bomb-production pur- 
poses. Federal Ownership of fissionable 
material (or special nuclear material as it 
is now known) has been continued under 
the Atomic Energy Acts of 1946 and 1954 
because of security and other considerations. 
Legally, therefore, we are dealing with a 
resource which is Government property. 
And I can assure you that the accountability 
for this material even transcends that to 
which normal Government-issued property 
is subject. 

Seriously though, we are dealing with 
more problems than that of Government 
property in the narrow sense. We are deal- 
ing with a Government-owned, contractor- 
operated industry of very large proportions. 
We are also dealing with a parallel-growing, 
privately financed industry which will oper- 
ate under Government regulation. At the 
present time we are in a transition stage 
with the Government acting as a proprietor, 
promoter, and regulator. 

The legal problems of atomic energy stem 
from these Government roles. I want to 
emphasize this morning the newer probiems 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, par- 
ticularly in the privately financed develop- 
ment of atomic energy. 

However, I would stress that a very sub- 
stantial part of the atomic industry is still 
Government financed. The big money is 
still being expended here. From a legal 
standpoint, there are a number of unique 
problems in this neglected field of the law. 
We have a new institution called a “Gov- 
ernment Prime Contractor” whose opera- 
tions are.a sort of hybrid between private 
industry and direct Government operations, 
We have rather unique types of contractual 
arrangements with these prime contractors 
and subcontractors that do not fit standard 
forms. But more of that some other time. 

Of primary concern to the lawyer is the 
fact that privately financed atomic energy 
activity is a regulated business—necessarily 
so because of two principal characteristics: 
first, the potential hazard to public health 
and safety which is involved, and, second, 
the presence of a paramount concern for 
the interests of the common defense and 
security. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
provides the broad outline of a plan for the 
control of essential materials and facilities. 
In general, the control scheme adopted has 
two main features: (1) A system of licens- 
ing which permits a review of proposed ac- 
tivities and the imposition of such condi- 
tions as may be deemed necessary, and (2) 
continuing supervision of a licefisee through 
the conditions and terms included in the 
license, through rules and _ regulations, 
through inspections, and through reports. 

Under the broad statutory power which it 
has over materials and facilities, the Atomic 
Energy Commission has issued a series of 
regulations and standards dealing with the 
detailed health, safety, and security aspects 
of the atomic energy business and with the 
rules of practice and procedure for those 
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who seek Commission action or who are 
subjected to Commission orders. Students 
of constitutional and administrative law 
are familiar with the legislative technique 
of delegating to an administrative agency 
the authority to prescribe the standards of 
a uniform regulatory scheme, when the field 
requires special knowledge, or the hand of 
an expert, but leaving that flexibility which 
is necessary or desirable. 

There is nothing unique in this application 
of the general rules and principles of ad- 
ministrative law in the field of atomic energy. 
However, the atomic energy lawyer must be 
familiar, not only with the statute and the 
rules and regulations, but must also acquire, 
for complete understanding, knowledge of 
the technical implications which are in- 
volved. This, in turn, may require the ac- 
quisition of a new and somewhat strange 
vocabulary. 

Another field of interest to the lawyer is 
that associated with international trade in 
atomic energy gocds and services. American 
industry, with the lead given by the Man- 
hattan project in the war years and by the 
Government’s research and development pro- 
gram since then, should enjoy a competitive 
advantage in the world’s atomic market place. 
This is particularly true with respect to the 
manufacturers of reactors, reactor com- 
ponents, high-level radiation sources, con- 
troi devices, and instruments of all sorts. It 
is also true of architect-engineers and others 
who may be employed to perform consulting 
services for foreign countries or their 
nationals. 

Here the lawyer will need more than an 
acquaintance with the rules of international 
trade generally. To serve his client well, he 
will need in addition a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the United States program 
for cooperative assistance with the free 
world in atomic energy matters. Among other 
things, this will involve knowledge of the 
bilateral agreements for cooperation which 
we have with other nations, the substance 
of their provisions, and the limitations which 
are imposed in the interest of the common 
defense and security. It will require an un- 
derstanding of the important matter of sup- 
plying fuel for foreign reactors, the alloca- 
tions which have been made, the policy and 
procedures which are applicable, and the 
type of private international arrangements 
permitted. Comprehension of these matters 
cannot be acquired through the traditional 
sources of law but must be derived through 
& selective use of nonlegal materials. 

Particularly apt for discussion in the city 
of Hartford and of special interest to me as 
an insurance man are the problems of legal 
liability and insurance. 

The basic device used in the production of 
atomic energy—a nuclear reactor—is po- 
tentially a dangerous instrument. The 
major hazard involved is not heat or blast, as 
commonly assumed, but radiation emanating 
from the highly radioactive fission products 
accumulated within the reactor as waste dur- 
ing periods of operation. These fission pro- 
ducts are more toxic than any substance 
heretofore known, and more insidious. They 
can neither be seen nor felt. Exposure be- 
yond tolerable limits may bring no sensual 
reaction, and it could be some time before 
the effects of exposure become apparent. 

A major reactor accident could result in 
the release of large quantities of these fission 
products into the atmosphere, contaminating 
a wide geographic area. 

Widely publicized statements describing 
the theoretical effects of a major reactor in- 
cident in graphic terms have contributed 
greatly to the fears and doubts of the public 
and of potential members of the atomic en- 
ergy industry. It must be carefully noted 
that these statements are designed primarily 
to plead the cayse of care and caution in 
atomic energy activities. Proper perspective 
must be given to the theoretical data pre- 
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sented and the conclusions reached. At the 
present time it seems reasonably certain that 
inherently safe reactors can be designed and 
constructed. Engineering data assures the 
essential integrity of containment, or the 
placing of reactors in protective, gas-tight 
envelopes. Constant and extensive research 
in reactor safety and radiation protection has 
provided a basis for increased understanding 
of the problems involved and for the develop- 
ment of standards and health-safety regula- 
tions. The published operating history of 25 
reactors in the United States over a period in 
excess of 12 years shows no accidents involv- 
ing radiation injury sufficiently serious to 
cause lost time of personnel during 606,686 
operating hours and 17,799,000 man-hours. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this remarkable 
safety record, the catastrophic incident re- 
mains a possibility. Regardless of design, lo- 
cation, or isolation, there is no such thing as 
an absolutely safe nuclear reactor—just as 
there is no such thing as an absolutely safe 
chemical plant or ore refinery. There is al- 
ways present a finite possibility of the occur- 
rence of an event, or series of events, the re- 
sult of which would be the release of unsafe 
quantities of radioactive material to the sur- 
rounding area. What is frightening about 
this possibility, however remote it may be, is 
that the potential damage—the maximum 
conceivable damage—which can be caused by 
such an accident is far greater than that 
which can result from other industrial 
accidents. 

Questions of legal liability and insurance 
thus are of immediate and significant inter- 
est to the growing atomic energy industry 
and its lawyers. The latter also foresee that 
it is inevitable that nuclear accidents will 
give rise to unique legal problems involving 
statutes of limitation, workmen's compensa- 
tion procedures, techniques of proof and the 
introduction of evidence, the conflict of laws, 
Federal-State relations, and other conceiv- 
able technical questions. 


The rbles of legal liability are a matter of 
concern not only to the future owner and 
operator of a reactor but also to the manu- 
facturer and supplier of component parts 
and to the architect-engineer who may be 
responsible for the design of a reactor and 
the supervision of its construction. 

The owner and operator is faced with the 
possibility of being held liable for damages 
caused by a reactor accident without regard 
to the question of negligence because of the 
alleged ultrahazardous activity involved. 
The manufacturer of reactor parts and 
equipment, cognizant of Justice Cardozo’s 
famous opinion in MacPherson v. Buick Co., 
and faced with a likely application of the 
doctrine of strict liability, must assess his 
potential liability in terms of every project 
for which he has manufactured and supplied 
parts and equipment. Under recent cases, 
the same appears true of the architect or 
design engineer. 

The only way in which all segments of the 
industry can protect themselves, in the ab- 
sence of prohibitive indemnity clauses in 
commercial contracts, is through insurance. 
The availability of such insurance in ade- 
quate amounts remains a major problem in 
the effort to develop a private atomic energy 
industry, and is held by many to be a serious 
deterrent to large-scale nuclear enterprises. 


Under the 1946 act, the atomic-energy 
program was financed almost wholly from 
public funds. Accordingly, the Government 
assumed directly all risk of loss under its 
general policy of self-insurance on Govern- 
ment property and through indemnity pro- 
visions in contracts covering third-party li- 
ability. As a result, the private insurors of 
the country had only a limited knowledge of 
the hazards involved in atomic-energy ac- 
tivities, no real basis upon which to evaluate 
those hazards, and no need to develop and 
make available private coverage in the field. 
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It is a great credit to the insurance in- 
dustry that it has recognized a public respon- 
sibility in the premises and has indicated, in 
the short time that has been available, its 
readiness to provide liability insurance cov- 
ering nuclear activities in unprecedented 
amounts. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the work of the insurance study group 
has been one of the most encouraging indi- 
cations of the willingness of private enter- 
prise to be self-sufficient in atomic-energy 
affairs. 

However, in spite of the $65 million, third- 
party-liability coverage which the private 
insurors have indicated they will offer, the 
atomic-energy industry—almost unani- 
mously—has indicated a reluctance to pro- 
ceed without assurance that they will be 
financially protected to the full extent of 
their potential liability. This may be beyond 
the combined capacity of the insurance in- 
dustry. This poses a very serious problem. 
The unwillingness of the industry to get on 
with the job without open-ended coverage is 
a serious and immediate threat to the public 
interest in the rapid development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and raises a 
question concerning participation by the 
Federal Government in the insurance prob- 
lem and in the reactor program generally. 

No one is very happy over the prospect of 
the Government entering the atomic-energy 
insurance field. Yet the Government does 
have a basic responsibility to do everything 
possible to develop an atomic-energy indus- 
try as rapidly as possible and, at the same 
time, to make certain that in the course of 
such development a risk of unprecedented 
loss is not thrust upon the public without 
adequate provision for relief. It would seem, 
therefore, that if the reluctance of the 
atomic-energy industry is well-founded, this 
Nation may face this alternative: either some 
form of Government assistance must be pro- 
vided in the insurance field, or the Congress 
may decide to proceed with Government- 
financed reactors under normal-indemnity 
provisions covering third-party liability in 
order to keep the program rolling. That 
problem now faces the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Congress, and insofar as it 
is the burden of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, we intend to determine our 
policy as promptly as we can. 

Several bills have been introduced in the 
present session of the Congress in an attempt 
to meet the problem, and recently the joint 
committe held an executive seminar to hear 
the views of both the atomic energy industry 
and the insurers. This proved to be a very 
valuable experience, and the committee is 
considering holding open hearings on the 
insurance problem in the near future. 


I should point out at this point that the 
recent survey made by a committee of dis- 
tinguished public citizens, known as the 
McKinney Panel on the Impact of Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, concluded that the 
time had not arrived to consider the need 
for a Federal atomic insurance program 
covering peaceful uses. Rather, the panel 
suggested that the efforts of private insur- 
ance companies to deal with the problem 
should be encouraged, and expressed the 
opinion that at least 2 and possibly 3 years 
remain in which to conduct research and 
accumulate knowledge and experience before 
any substantial private activity would be de- 
layed or stopped because of the inability to 
obtain adequate insurance. The panel con- 
cluded that a Federal atomic insurance pro- 
gram constituted a threat to private atomic 
enterprise, not a benefit. It is, the report 
states, “a last resort not yet called for and 
one which may not be needed.” I would 
hope that the forthcoming hearings will 
thoroughly explore the entire field of insur- 
ance and test the soundness of the panel’s 
conclusions. 

In addition to questions of liability and 
insurance, the nature of the hazards con- 
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nected with atomic energy work suggest the 
possibility of Other legal problems. 

Consider the question of the statutes of 
limitation which require the commencement 
of an action for damages within a prescribed 
number of years after the cause of action 
occurs. In most jurisdictions, the period of 
limitation begins to run from the date of the 
alleged wrong—in the case of radiation in- 
jury, from the date of exposure. But, as I 
have pointed out, the insidious nature of 
radiation is such that the fact of overex- 
posure and its effects may not be manifest 
for many years. By that time, the statutory 
period may have expired and the cause of 
action barred. This seems to me a legal 
problem which will require careful thought 
in the interest of preserving the rightful 
claims of the general public. Some modifi- 
cation of the statutes is indicated in order 
to extend the period of limitations in actions 
for damages caused by radiation, or to rec- 
ognize that actions involving radiation in- 
juries present a special case of public policy 
which outweighs the general desirability of 
requiring that lawsuits be brought to trial 
with a minimum of delay. 

Similar problems are presented in the field 
of workmen’s compensation in connection 
with the general requirement that notice of 
a compensable injury be given the employer 
within a short time after its occurrence and 
that claims for compensation be made within 
a limited period after the injury or disability 
becomes apparent. It seems certain that a 
reconsideration of local workmen’s cOmpen- 
sation laws by State legislatures will be nec- 
essary unless the atomic energy worker is to 
be severely penalized. Indeed, many of the 
legislatures and industrial commissions now 
have the problem under consideration. 

I have previously referred to the wide geo- 
grapHic area which quite possibly could be 
affected in the event of a major nuclear 
accident. This may include at least two 
adjacent States. In such case, there will 
be a problem in what lawyers call the con- 
flict of laws: What law will govern in the 
event of a so-called “interstate tort’’—the 
law of the State where the radioactivity was 
released or the jurisdiction where the ex- 
posure took place? It is obvious that legal 
imagination and boldness will be required 
in solving unusual questions such as this. 

Let me give you a few 1Jegal brain twisters: 

1. How do you prove or disprove negligence 
in the atomic-energy industry if the opera- 
tions are shrouded in secrecy? . 

2. If radiation damage appears, how do 
you prove which of several possible radiations 
caused the damage? 

- 3. If radiation damage appears after a long 

period of time and you can prove where 
the damage came from, how do you collect 
if the organization responsibie is not longer 
in business? ; 


4. If radiation causes damage to the genes 
in a parent, to whom does the right of action 
belong—the parent or the deformed child? 


5. If it takes an Einstein to understand 
the theory of relativity, how can a jury de- 
cide whether a reactor is run negligently or 
carefully. 

In this brief time, I have tried to out- 
line for you what I believe to be some of the 
legal problems which will exist in the transi- 
tion period of the atomic age. That some 
of the problems will be unusual or unique 
is apparent, and their solution will require 
legal pioneering of a high order. This, how- 
ever, is a common experience attending the 
growth of any new industry, particularly 
when it widely affects the activities and con- 
duct of the general public and is dependent 
upon continuing technological advance. In 
addition to the unusual problems, there will 
be the everyday, run-of-the-mill questions of 
adaptation to these circumstances. This will 
require high standards of craftsmanship. 
The history of the legal profession has been 
a dynamic one, and I am confident that the 
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lawyers of the Nation are capable of meeting 
any challenge which may be presented by 
this new scientific and industrial force—the 
energy of the atom, 





Cotton Cannot Go It Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] at the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Cotton Shippers Association, in El 
Paso, Tex., on April 12, 1956. This is 
one of the greatest agricultural speeches 
which has ever been delivered. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 

COTTON CANNOT Go IT ALONE 


(Address by Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico) 


This is a difficult time to be talking about 
farm problems and particularly about cot- 
ton, The Senate took weeks to pass a farm 
bill. About a year ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a farm bill also. The two 
bills were far apart. Now the conferees have 
spent two weeks trying to bring them to- 
gether into something that will receive Pres- 
idential action. You will notice I did not 
say will receive Presidential approval. I have 
not been able to determine accurately for 
myself whether the program was to produce 
a bill that the President would veto in the 
hope that some slight political value may 
result, or whether it was planned to work 
out a bill that the President could sign. 

Today I want to review what the Senate 
tried to put into its farm bill and what has 
happened in the cotton picture which seems 
to make the action taken by the Senate the 
proper one for the industry as well as for 
the country. 

We had long hearings on the new farm 
legislation. I commend the Senator from 
Louisiana, Mr. ELLENDER, for traveling across 
this country trying to find out what the 
farmers wanted. After I studied the hear- 
ings I became convinced that farmers were 
not unanimous in what they wanted. In 
one part of the country there seemed to be 
quite a bit of approval for a program of flex- 
ible price supports. In other parts of the 
country the committee was assured that 
farmers would settle for nothing less than 
90-percent rigid price supports. There was 
&@ good deal of testimony indicating that they 
would take 100 percent if pressed hard 
enough. 

When the hearings were over, our com- 
mittee tried to write a farm bill. We had 
before us all the suggestions that had been 
developed, boiled down to what the com- 
mittee felt might be considered in a final 
bill. 

When we came to our final votes, my first 
motion was to strike the price provisions 
from the bill on the theory that we should 
be seeking to shrink agricultural production, 
and that the soil bank which had been pro- 
posed by the President to do that, had a 
chance for early enactment, possibly as early 
as the middle of February. I thought we 
could then proceed to fight over the price 
question at our leisure. Further there was 
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then in the bill a surplus disposal provision 
based upon a resolution which I had sub- 
mitted the first day of the Congress, and I 
wanted to see it passed. 

I have said repeatedly that there are two 
ways to help the American farmer. The first 
is to dispose of the burdensome surpluses 
which hang over the market and depress all 
agricultural prices—not only for cotton, 
corn, wheat, and rice, but for livestock as 
well. Therefore, I felt it necessary to make 
sure that the Secretary of Agricuiture came 
back to the Congress within 30 days and 
reported what he was going to do to get 
rid of these surpluses. That resolution, in 
my ‘opinion, could have been acted upon by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee in the 
first 2 weeks of the new session, and the 
Secretary would have been before us by the 
middle of February telling us how he pro- 
posed to get rid of surpluses. We could have 
either taken that medicine or we could have 
stirred up a new batch, but we could at least 
have been on our way. Now, 60 days later, 
we are in the process of trying to pass agri- 
cultural legislation which has, to be sure, 
a surplus disposal provision in it. It still 
requires the Secretary to report, but gives 
him 60 days from the date the bill is signed, 
if it is ever signed. In my opinion, that 
frees him from any responsibility whatever 
of coming before the Congress and telling 
us what he proposes to do. 

That was important, because the very first 
thing that is going to be of interest to the 
cotton producers and the cotton shippers 
of this country is whether or not the Secre- 
tary intends to dispose of about five million 
bales of cotton per year in some sort of sur- 
plus-disposal program. If he does not, we 
will continue to accumulate oppressive 
stocks of cotton. If he does,, you will see 
cotton markets stiffen and cotton prices re- 
fiect the result of his program of stepped-up 
disposal. 

The second problem is to bring our ex- 
panding agricultural production under con- 
trol. Let me say to you that we now know 
enough about the production of cotton so 
that we have the technology to raise the 
average yield per acre across the United 
States on a harvested-acre basis to 700 pounds 
per acre. Do not cross off that figure too 
lightly. The average for 1950 and 1951 on 
a harvested-acre basis was a yield of 269 
pounds; 1952 was 379 pounds; 1953 was 324 
pounds; and 1955 was 416 pounds. We are 
on our way and 700 pounds per acre is not 
an impossible yield. Therefore, if we are 
to have high cotton production per acre we 
have to have some device to bring our ex- 
panding agriculture production under con- 
trol. The soil bank, since it was first advo- 
cated by Henry Wallace in 1937 and as it was 
again advocated by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Benson in 1956, is the best 
single device that can be used to bring about 
that result. 

These then were the two things which I 
thought needed to be done first. Facing that 
situation, what did Senator EASTLAND, who 
was the leader in our cotton legislation this 
time, seek to do? In the first place, he 
wanted to see a large export program. He 
talked with the Secretary of Agriculture 
steadily and effectively, and the newspapers 
of February 29 carried a story that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would put all the Fed- 
eral-owned surplus cotton on the world auc- 
tion block effective August 1, and that in 
return for support of the administration’s 
fiexible price-support system he had offered 
Southern Senators a somewhat higher sup- 
port price.on cotton than they might other- 
wise have had in view of the large stocks 
we had on hand. 

I was tremendously interested in the story, 
because I thought it was important to start 
moving cotton. The Secretary set the export 
goal as “somewhere in the neighborhood of 
5 million bales a year as our share Of the 
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world market.” That was a very big step in 
the right direction, We were able to do other 
things if he could have an export program 
that moved 5 million bales of cotton. 

What were those other things? First of 
all we put into the bill a provision that we 
would price cotton on average grades and 
staples rather than on Middling %-inch. 
That on the face of it would reduce cotton 
prices a couple of pennies a pound. We 
had a long discussion of that in the com- 
mittee. I took hard work on the part of 
Senator EaSTLAND and me to bring about 
the adoption of that proposal. We felt that 
cotton was losing markets at home and 
abroad and that a reduction of 2 or 3 cents 
would be desirable. Senator EasTLaAND took 
the position that he would be willing to 
accept this reduction in price if the Sec- 
retary in turn would not reduce the acreage 
for 1957 and 1958. 

I want to comment on that because it 
is of real importance. If the Secretary used 
a planted-yield-per-acre basis for the last 5 
years, he had the authority, under the law, 
to reduce cotton acreage to a 1957 allot- 
ment of 15,841,000 acres as against the 1956 
allotment of 17,400,000 acres. If, however, 
he used the harvested yield per acre, he 
would find the average for the last 5 years 
to be 326 pounds per acre and that would 
give a 1957 allotment of 14,724,000 acres. 
I think the Secretary can use either the 
harvested yield or the planted yield as his 
yardstick. I think in view of the enormous 
cotton surplus he would be well advised if 
he used the harvested-yield basis. There- 
fore, the cotton economy of this country 
faced a shrink from 17,400,000 acres to 
14,724,000 acres, which was too large. 

Furthermore, the Secretary, under the 
fiexible price support program, if he had so 
desired, could reduce the price level to a 

- figure in the seventies instead of a figure 
in the eighties. It was indicated by the 
Secretary that he would be willing to hold 
the price level at about 86 or 87 percent of 
parity if Congress would change the provi- 
sion on grades and staples to average from 
Middling %-inch and would also be willing 
to freeze cotton acreage for 1957 and 1958 at 
17,400,000 acres. 

The effect of that program would have 
been substantial. It would have said that 
America was going into the business of re- 
gaining a fair share of what historically had 
been its part of the world export market. 
That did not mean to go all the way because 
at one time we had 50 percent of the world’s 
export market—yes, at one time we had 60 
percent. Recently we have been down to as 
low as 20 percent. But 5 million bales would 
be a reasonable share for the United States 
to have, and the Secretary could slowly have 
begun whittling away at the surplus. Mean- 
while the price would have dropped a little 
bit so that cotton would have stayed in 
competition domestically and worldwide. 
All of that, I think, would have made a 
fairly well-rounded program. 

However, it didn’t work out that way. We 
were able to get the bill through the Senate 
with the provisions for average grades and 
for freezing the acreage still in the bill. But 
when it went to conference, the conferees 
took the sweet and rejected the bitter. 
They kept the provision which would freeze 
the acreage at 17,400,000 acres, but added to 
it 90 percent price supports, which means 
that American cotton will not move domes- 
tically as rapidly as it should, will in fact 
continue to lose its domestic markets to the 
synthetics, and will not move in world trade 
without subsidy. It meant, to put it 
bluntly, that we were going to produce cot- 
ton for the Treasury of the United States 
and sell it to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in exchange for drafts on Uncle Sam. 
No greater damage could be done to the cot- 
ton farmer of America than to have that 
sort of philosophy prevail. 
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Therefore, my message today to you is that 
cotton can’t go it alone. Cotton as it grows 
in the field in the United States is going to 
have to have some help from the Congress 
and from the trade if it does not face ex- 
tinction. The supply in the United States 
for the current marketing season, 1955-56, 
has touched an all-time high of 25.7 million 
bales, higher than the previous record of 
24.6 million bales in 1939-40. During the 
time that this huge stock was accumulating, 
cotton has had 90 percent price supports. 
As a matter of fact, due to the use of 
Middling % inch as the grade when the aver- 
age growth was better than that, cotton has 
had about 94 or 95 percent price support 
and has enjoyed a more favorable position 
than most other crops. The result has been 
to price cotton out of the market at home 
and abroad. 

The production of synthetic fibers has 
been increasing with great speed. It is only 
15 years ago that 81 percent of the total 
fiber used in the United States was cotton, 
and only about 10 percent was rayon and 
other synthetics. In 1954 it had gone to 69 
percent use of cotton and last year to 66 
percent. Just how far do the so-called 
friends of the farmer want it to go? How 
far are the advocates of 90-percent price sup- 
ports in the Congress of the United States 
willing to have rayon and other synthetics 
take over before we have a realistic ap- 
proach to the cotton problem? 

But we cannot consider only cotton at 
home. The production of cotton has been 
increasing all around the world. The only 
thing that has changed is that the United 
States has not been able to share in the 
new markets. Our exports have been grad- 
ually decreasing. They averaged 5.3 mil- 
lion bales from 1935 to 1939, but less than 
4 million bales from 1950 to 1954, and dropped 
to 2.4 million bales in 1955. If we want to 
throw away our world markets, we can. But 
when we do we jeopardize cotton farming 
as an industry in the United States. 

Cotton can’t go it alone. It needs help 
from Congress, not only in its pricing but in 
its marketing. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, during the latter part of the year 1945 
and early 1946, made a very intensive study 
of the need for research and ‘marketing meth- 
ods. Material that was accumulated filled 
a whole wall of filing cabinets in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It took weeks to an- 
alyze the uses that were being made of 
cotton and the possibilities for research in 
cotton as well as other crops. After that 
long study, we sent to the Congress a re- 
search and marketing bill which was enacted 
into the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 

Just a few days ago, Senator CaPrHART 
proposed that we spend a hundred million 
dollars a year for agricultural research and 
facilities. I called his attention to the fact 
that the act of 1946 would have authorized 
$944 million in 1947 but nothing was appro- 
priated. It would have authorized $19 mil- 
lion in 1948 and $9 million was appropritaed. 


‘It would have authorized $48 million in 1950 


and $19 million was appropriated. It would 
have authorized $61 million in 1951 and only 
a tiny fraction of that was appropriated. It 
would have authorized almost unlimited ap- 
propriations in every year since 1951 so that 
today under the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 we could be spending $100 million 
on research for agricultural commodities. 

We saw in 1946 the problem that has now 
arisen in 1956. We saw that cotton was 
going to face competition from synthetics 
at home and abroad. We were trying hard 
to provide the necessary basic research so 
that cotton could find new markets. In- 
stead of that, the cotton producers of this 
country have been denied their chance for 
a fair share of trade in this country and in 
other parts of the world. The great pro- 
ducers of synthetics can afford to take from 
their treasury millions of dollars each year 
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for research. But farmers of this country 
can’t spend it individually and they can’t 
spent it collectively very well. 

To be sure, the Supima cotton producers 
have done a good job in marketing and are 
on their way to a very creditable demonstra- 
tion but over the country, generally speak- 
ing, no one can sign up the man who has 
a mule and a few acres of cotton to a fund 
promotion. Therefore, we have felt that 
the combined force of the Government 
might be able to do for all the farmers what 
a great industrial organization like DuPont 
might be able to do for its product. The 
very fact that these research and marketing 
appropriations have not been made shows 
that cotton and other commodities have not 
had the things to which they were entitled 
and I say to you that cotton can't go it 
alone. It needs help fighting through the 
right kind of research and marketing appro- 
priations in the Bureau of the Budget and 
in appropriation bills before the Congress 
of the United States. 

And now, some words more directly aimed 
at the western cotton shippers. 

A most important factor in farming is 
what to do with the harvested products. 
In your membership, we assuredly have a 
trade group who are truly valuable in the 
marketing of harvested cotton. That great 
commodity of streaming white gold plays 
an important part in the commodity econ- 
omy of the great Southwest and West. 

I think that the cotton pricing structure 
of the merchandising system is the most sen- 
sitive merchandising operation of any I 
know. Price reactions or fluctuations occur, 
by reason of a multitude of variable circum- 
stances. The recorded price changes, occur- 
ring by seconds during the market hours of 
your great cotton futures exchanges, are 
flashed in a matter of seconds to the four 
corners of the world—equaling the mech- 
anism of a fine jeweled watch. 

Members of your organization offer a com- 
plete worldwide marketing service. You buy 
the produced cotton right at the gin or ware- 
house and merchandise it out in quantities 
desired by the spinners worldwide. Your 
finance system is a marvel—your word is your 
bond—you make a verbal offer over the tele- 
phone for $10,000, or $100,000 worth of cot- 
ton, and many times no bilateral contract is 
ever signed, yet the seller never worries that 
there will be any hitch. Too, you phone the 
spinner and the same is true. Very few 
organizations have a record like that. Icon- 
gratulate you for this. 

Foreign consumption of synthetics today 
is equivalent to 8.9 million bales and domes- 
tic consumption is at the annual rate of 4.5 
million bales. Those rates have grown 
rapidly and attention must be given to the 
vast inroads. The synthetic producers are 
& most aggressive group of people. The 
capacity for producing man-made fibers is 
increasing every year and new mills are 
scheduled to be built during this year that 
would permit the expanding of output to 
the equivalent of another 1 million bales of 
cotton. 

I hope I can give you some good news. 
I think you as cotton handlers can make 
plans for a good business this coming season. 
I look for close to 914 million bales, or better 
domestic consumption, and 4 million export, 
a total of 13% million versus 11% million 
for this current season. You fellows should 
share in a greater percent of those increases 
than some of the other areas. Therefore, I 
would make plans for full steam ahead. 

Some apprehension may exist that the 
present export plans would be unreasonable 
on the cotton trade in this area, but I would 


-like to believe that you men have enough 


inventiveness to make up for some of the 
misgivings of the sales program. Surely the 
CCC, with its past experience in selling vast 
amounts of cotton to the trade, will-be fair 
in its treatment, and not be so restrictive as 
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required in the recent 1-million-bale pro- 
gram. I think that the quality of the cotton 
favors you manifestly—your area has im- 
proved its quality to such a high level that 
you now have cotton as fine as is grown any- 
where, worldwide, and a good product never 
is at the bottom of the totem pole. You have 
the finest of qualities; therefore, I have faith 
your cotton will move to the spinners where 
you have established its reputation. 

Now let us take a closer look at the export 
situation. The production of cotton in other 
countries has been climbing steadily since 
the war, and this year rose to an all-time 
high of 25.3 million bales—an increase of 
7.5 million bales over the 1934-38 level and 
12.3 million bales over the 1946 level. 

There is no denying that our price policy 
has been the most important single factor 
in encouraging this competition. There is 
no denying either that if the price policies 
of the past are continued that the United 
States will be completely out of the cotton- 
export business in a few years’ time. This 
is not to say that price is the only factor. 
Some of the foreign countries are following 
policies of economic nationalism designed to 
encourage production of both cotton and 
rayon for self-sufficiency and to provide a 
means of earning foreign exchange. In such 
countries price is a secondary consideration, 
but, fortunately, this situation is not gen- 
eral. It is also true that the shortage of 
dollars has been, and still is, a factor limit- 
ing our exports, but the purchasing power of 
the rest of the world is improving every 
year, and the ability to finance imports is 
less of a factor. Also, the United States is 
continuing to provide special financing to 
aid countries in balance of payments diffi- 
culties through direct economic aid, sales 
of local currencies, loans, and the like. 

The most important effect of the new 
export program will be to set a price for 
cotton that will remove the incentive for 
expansion of production of both cotton and 
rayon abroad. Once the fibers are pro- 
duced we can assume they are going to be 
sold because other countries simply aren’t 
in a position to hold their stocks off the 
market for long. 


It is necessary that this price be low 
enough to discourage competing production, 
if we are to be successful in rebuilding our 
exports. At the same time the United States 
cannot afford to engage in price wars to the 
extent that we break the economies of friend- 
ly countries and thus create new economic, 
political, and even military problems and 
impair our international security objectives. 
Our sales will have to be orderly. We must 
recognize that our surpluses will have to be 
liquidated over a period of years. 

The policy will have to be essentially long 
range in its nature. Unless some confidence 
is reestablished in cotton prices the foreign 
mills may be frightened away from cotton 
and encouraged to go more and more to the 
man-made fibers, the prices of which are 
relatively stable. At the present time the 
increased use of man-made fibers is coming 
largely through blending a portion of these 
fibers with cotton primarily in an effort to 
reduce the raw material cost. If cotton 
prices are lowered to a realistic level, and if 
there is a reasonable assurance that these 
prices will be fairly stable, I am confident 
that the use of these blends can be dis- 
couraged and that cotton can regain many 
of these markets. On the other hand, the 


uncertainty of price and of supply will make © 


this objective very difficult indeed. 

While the foreign market is the most im- 
portant aspect of the cotton marketing 
problem at the moment, and while it un- 
doubtedly offers a large opportunity for ex- 
pansion given a reasonable export price 
policy, we cannot afford to take the domestic 
market for granted either. Although the 


cotton farmers of this country do not have 
to face the competition from foreign-grown 
cotton in the domestic market to any sig- | 
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nificant extent except in the field of extra 
long staples, the competition from man- 
made fibers in the domestic mtarket is very 
real, At the present time the price advan- 
tage of rayon over cotton is from 5 to 9 cents 
per pound in the various end use markets. 
The quality improvements that have been 
made and are being made every day in the 
man-made fibers, tend to increase this com- 
petition. The uncertainty of the cotton 
prices is an additional factor that plays into 
the hands of our competitors in this market 
and encourages the mills to use the man- 
made fibers, prices of which are more stable. 

Over the long range the price to which the 
cotton supports can be lowered must be 
geared to the cost of production. We must 
redouble our efforts in research and educa- 
tion to employ all of the resources which 
modern science can command to find new 
and improved ways of cultivating, harvest- 
ing, and merchandising cotton in order to 
cut these costs. 

If we are successful in our efforts to reduce 
cost and if we develop a realistic long-range 
pricing policy, I have no doubt that cotton 
can and will be able to meet its competition 
and that our production can continue to 
expand. 

At the same time, we cannot afford to 
neglect the opportunity for expanding con- 
sumption and stimulating the demand for 
cotton products on the part of the ultimate 
consumers. There is a real opportunity in 
this country and throughout the world to 
increase the use of cotton not only as a per- 
centage of the total textile fibers consumed, 
but also by increasing the use of textiles by 
encouraging people to be better dressed and 
to make their homes more comfortable and 
more attractive. The programs in research 
and sales promotion that have been devel- 
oped in this country have proved their effec- 
tiveness. These can and should be expanded. 
In the rest of the world the opportunity may 
be even greater. An addition of only 2 
pounds of cotton per person per year—the 
equivalent of 1 pair of overalls or 1 bed 
sheet—in consumption in the free world 
would require an addition 6 million bales of 
cotton and would leave the average person in 
the free world consuming only oneé+fourth as 
much cotton as the average person in the 
United States. With the rapid increase in 
the standards of living around the world, the 
possibility of these objectives is improved. 
The increase ‘in the population throughout 
the world is a further factor. I have no 
doubt that the demand for cotton can be 
increased, that the production of our farms 
can be increased, that the income of our 
cotton farmers and those who handle cotton 
can be protected and improved if we face the 
situation and have the courage and the im- 
agination to adopt the policies that are nec- 
essary to maintain cotton in a strong com- 
petition position from the standpoint of 
price, quality, and sales effort. 


Our Supima produ@ers are setting a fine 
example of meeting the issues. They are 
matching the finer world-recognized quali- 
ties of the Egyptian cotton through research. 
They are setting aside $3 per bale for promo- 
tion. They have set their support levels at 
75 percent of parity. That is what I calla 
forthright program designed to meet the 
situation head on. The Supima people who 
are our neighbors and friends have the cot- 
ton spotlight of the world on them. Wash- 
ington was dazzled when they came forward 
not too long ago to sell their program, The 
spinners over the world, too, have taken 
special note, and the Egyptians are really 
watching. 

The sales promotion of Supima, too, is 
moving with vigor. Just think, a small group 
of producers moving in breeding and de- 
veloping in a few short years such an out- 
standing quality and now producing some 
45,000 bales currently, with prospects of 
some 100,000 bales. Imagine what the re- 
sults would be, if just half of the Cotton 
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Belt would take on the same amount of 
vision, fire, and enthusiasm of the Supima 
growers. Let me tell you, we would be mov- 
ing 15 million bales annually in a short 3 
years. The cotton business would soon be 
out of the Government’s hands and freedom 
of merchandising would be enjoyed to the 
fullest extent. 

I want to close on that note of hope. God 
still helps those who help themselves. Cot- 
ton farmers, ginner and shippers will be in 
need of help unless all join to put King Cot- 
ton back on a throne by programs of courage 
and vision in which you may take the lead 
and in which, I hope, the Congress may give 
you effective support. 





Texas Exports More Than Half of Gas 
Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 . 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
Associated Press article which appeared 
in the Dallas Times-Herald on Sunday, 
April 15, 1956. 

This article sums up the facts on the 
natural-gas situation in Texas. It also 
cites the opinion of a leading student 
of the industry that Texas would receive 
much more for its gas if the gas were 
kept in the State and converted to petro- 
chemicals. 


These facts and figures are well worth 
the study of my colleagues. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TEXAS EXPORTS MORE THAN HALF or Gas 
OUTPUT 


Houston, April 14.—Texas last year ex- 
ported over 50 percent of the natural gas 
it placed on the market. 

Twenty-eight companies moved a total of 
2,416 billion cubic feet of gas out of the 
State. 

Texas’ 1955 output—48 percent of the Na- 
tion’s production—was 5,740 billion cubic 
feet, of which 4,454 ljllion was marketed. 

The Texas Railroad Commission reports 
the balance was used for pressure mainte- 
nance, repressuring, and cycling or was 
burned in the field for lack of a practical 
market outlet. 

Of the 270 billion cubic feet of gas vented 
or burned in the field, 231 billion was casing- 
head gas produced coincidental with crude 
oil. Some 111,644 Texas oil wells produce 
casinghead gas. The commission prohibits 
venting unless there is no market outlet that 
would be practical economically. Numerous 
Texas Oil wells are far removed from gas pipe- 
lines, construction of which would not be 
justified by the amount of gas produced. 

Of the gas marketed, 3,869 billion cubic 
feet went to transmission lines, 432 billion 
was used as plant fuel and on the leases, 
and 152 billion went into the production of 
carbon black. 

An oil editor this week suggested that 
Texas would receive greater return for its 
gas if it would keep more of its production 
at home. 

Thomas C. Ponder, petro-chemicals editor 
for Petroleum Refiner, told an oil recovery 
tonference at Texas A. & M. College that 
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unit value of natural gas increases 1214 
times when used to make petrochemicals. 

He said the increase is only 214 times 
when used as fuel. 

Ponder said Texas’ exported gas last year 
had a value of $496 million. 

“If that gas had been kept in the State 
and made into petrochemicals its value 
would have jumped to $6,200,000,000,” he 
said. 

Ponder said the average petrochemical 
sells for approximately 942 cents a pound. 

“In 1955 over 32 billion pounds of petro- 
chemicals were produced and were sold for 
more than $3 billion,” he said. “The aver- 
age petrochemical requires about three- 
quarter cents worth of natural gas to manu- 
facture. This is increasing the value of the 
gas 1214 times.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by David Lawrence at a lunch- 
eon at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in 
New York City, on April 16, 1956, on re- 
ceiving the award for outstanding pro- 
American accomplishment, presented 
annually by the American Jewish League 
Against Communism. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address is estimated to make 
324 pages of the Recorp, at a cost of $294. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 

ADDRESS BY DAvip LAWRENCE AT THE WALDORF=- 
Astorta HoTret, New YorK ClrTy, APRIL 
16, 1956, ON RECEIVING THE AWARD FOR 
OUTSTANDING PRO-AMERICAN ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT PRESENTED ANNUALLY BY THE AMER- 
ICAN JEWISH LEAGUE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


We stand here today not as Protestants, 
Catholics or Jews, and not as Democrats or 
Republicans, but as Americans of all faiths 
and political beliefs. 

We have come here to express our uncom- 
promising opposition to communism in all 
its forms—Communist despotism which en- 
slaves the individual, Communist imperial- 
ism which carries on wars across the world, 
Communist colonialism which keeps in 
bondage states once independent and free, 
and the Communist conspiracy in our midst, 
engineered, directed, and financed by our 
enemy, the government in Moscow. 

But today I wish primarily to draw atten- 
tion to Communist treason inside America. 

All Americans ought to be against trea- 
son—and most of them are. 

But there are some who do not understand 
the word “treason.” They do not seem to 
realize why treason was singled out in the 
Constitution for special mention as the 
worst crime that can be committed against 
the United States. Those who do not under- 
stand the scope of the word “treason” fail 
also to perceive that the paragraph in our 
Constitution denouncing treason supercedes 
any claim to individual license. For if 
traitors should succeed in overthrowing our 
Government, then the Bill of Rights and the 
rest of the Constitution would become 
worthless. 

In section 3 of article III of the Constitu- 
tion, we find these words: 
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“Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No persons shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

“2. The Congress shall have power to de- 
clare the punishment of treason.” 

It will be noted that there are two Clauses 
in the definition of treason itself—that 
which condemns treason as levying war and, 
separated by a comma, there is an alterna- 
tive clause which defines treason as adher- 
ing to our enemies, and giving them aid 
and comfort. 

Is there any doubt what is meant by ad- 
hering to our enemies? - 

And do we wait until treason has con- 
summated its conspiracy and then try to 
punish traitors, or does the Congress have 
the right by law to adopt measures which 
will prevent the successful execution of plots 
of treason? 

Our courts have given us a clear answer. 

If was Judge Learned Hand of the United 
States Court of Appeals in this city, who on 
August 1, 1950, rendered a famous opinion 
that tells us what constitutional measures 
can be taken to avert treason. He wrote: 

“The American Communist Party, of which 
the defendants are the controlling spirits, is 
a highly articulated, well contrived, far- 
spread organization, numbering thousands 
of adherents, rigidly and ruthlessly disci- 
plined, many of whom are infused with a 
passionate utopian faith that is to redeem 
mankind. It has its founder, its apostles, its 
sacred texts—perhaps even its martyrs. It 
seeks converts far and wide by an extensive 
system of schooling, demanding of all an in- 
flexible doctrinal orthodoxy. The violent 
capture of all existing governments is one 
article of the creed of that faith, which ab- 
jures the possibility of success by lawful 
means. That article, which is a common- 
place among initiates, is a part of the homi- 
letics for novitiates, although, so far as con- 
veniently it can be, it is covered by an inno- 
cent. terminology, designed to prevent its 
disclosure ’ 

“Our defhocracy, like any other, must meet 
that faith and that creed on the merits, or it 
will perish; and we must not flinch at the 
challenge. Nevertheless, we may insist that 
the rules of the game be observed, and the 
rules confine the conflict to weapons drawn 
from the universe of discourse. 


“The advocacy of violence may, or may not, 
fail; but in neither case can there be any 
right to use it. Revolutions are often right, 
but a right of revolution is a contradiction 
in terms, for a society which acknowledged+ 
it, could not stop at tolerating conspiracies 
to overthrow it, but must include their 
execution. 

“The question before us, and the only one, 
is how long a government, having discovered 
such a conspiracy, must wait. When does 
the conspiracy become a present danger? 
The jury has found that the conspirators will 
strike as soon as success seems possible, and 
obviously, no one in his senses would strike 
sooner. Meanwhile they claim the consti- 
tutional privilege of going on indoctrinating 
their pupils, preparing increasing numbers 
to pledge themselves to the crusade, and 
awaiting the moment when we may be so 
far extended by foreign engagements, so far 
divided in counsel, or so far in industrial or 
financial straits, that the chance seems 
worth trying. That position presupposes 
that the amendment (in the Constitution) 
assures them freedom for all preparatory 
steps and in the end the choice of initiative, 
dependent upon that moment when they be- 
lieve us, who must await the blow, to be 
worst prepared to receive it. * * * 

“True, we must not forget our own faith, 
we must be sensitive to the dangers that 
lurk in any choice; but choose we must, and 
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we shall be silly dupes if we forget that again 
and again in the past 30 years, just such 
preparations in other countries have aided 
to supplant existing governments, when the 
time was ripe. * * * We hold that it is a 
danger clear and present.” 

That is one of the greatest legal opinions 
rendered in our times. It warned us that 
we must not wait until a conspiracy has been 
effected before we take measures to protect 
ourselves. 

This contingency is precisely what the 
Congress of the United States has had in 
mind in enacting during the last 15 years 
various laws on espionage and subversive 
activities. 

But what has been the reaction to such 
legislation? Who has opposed it? Many 
misguided Americans who have not been 
able to see through the Communist conspir- 
acy have been in the forefront, and many 
loyal Americans who have been duped by this 
conspiracy have opposed such legislation. 
They, of course, always vaguely say that they 
favor some sort of protection against dis- 
loyalty, but their general opposition to the 
principle involved is unmistakable. 

It is our duty to make clear to those who 
have been deceived by Communist tactics 
that they unwittingly give aid and comfort 
to the enemy when they endeavor plainly to 
frustrate their own Government in its effort 
to protect itself against Communist treason. 

What is the nature of the treason in our 
midst? I will read you a vivid description of 
treason in our times—treason within the 
last several years, treason as defined by the 
man who was commander in chief of our 
allied forces during World War II and later 
was called back to duty when the Communist 
menace became so clear to the nations of 
the world that they formed the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization as a measure of 
defense against Communist aggression. 

It was Dwight Eisenhower who, in October 
1952, said to an audience in Wisconsin: 

“IT have come to Milwaukee tonight to talk 
with you about communism and freedom. 

“These two plain words—we all know—be- 
speak two distinct worlds. They signify two 
titanic ideas, two ways of life, two totally ir- 
reconcilable beliefs in the nature and destiny 
of man. 

“The one—freedom—knows man as a 
creature of God, blessed with a free and in- 
dividual destiny, governed by eternal moral 
and natural laws. The second—commu- 
nism—claims man to be an animal creature 
of the state, curses him for his stubborn 
instinct for independence, governs with a 
tyranny that makes its subjects wither away. 

“These two ideas are as opposed as danger 
is to safety, as sickness is to health, as 
weakness to strength, as darkness to light. 

“Great truths can, at times, be startlingly 
simple. This one is of that kind. It is so 
simple a truth that it seems almost too ob- 
vious, almost stale. 

“But let not our memories be too short. 
Only a few years have passed since many 
moved among us who argued cunningly 
against this plain truth. Their speech was 
persuasive, and their vocabulary clever. Re- 
member? It went like this: ‘After all, while 
we stand for political democracy, they stand 
for economic democracy. Fundamentally, 
these are but two slightly different roads to 
the same goal. We both believe in freedom.’ 

“We all must remember that sophisticated 
lie. We will never forget it. For it partly 


‘ poisoned two whole decades of our national 


life. It insinuated itself into our schools, 
our public forums, some of our news chan- 
nels, some of our labor unions, and—most 
terrifyingly—into our Government itself. 
“What did this penetration into Govern- 
ment mean? It meant contamination in 
come degree of virtually every department, 
every agency, every bureau, ever section of 
our Government. It meant a government by 
men whose very brains were confused by 
the opiate of this deceit. These men were 
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advisers in a foreign policy that—on one 
side of the world—weakly bowed before the 
triumph in China of Communists hailed as 
‘agrarian reformers.’ On the other side of 
the world this policy condoned the surrender 
of whole nations to an implacable enemy 
whose appetite for conquest sharpened with 
every victory. This penetration meant a 
domestic policy whose tone was set by men 
who sneered and scoffed at warnings of the 
enemy infiltrating our most secret counsels, 

“It meant—in its most ugly triumph— 
treason itself.” 

Those were the words of Dwight Eisen- 
hower—and he went on to say: 

“These years have, indeed, been a harrow- 
ing time in our history. It has been a time 
of both honest illusion and dishonest be- 
trayal—both terribly costly. It has been a 
time that should have taught us, with cold 
finality, the truth about freedom and com- 
munism, 

“Most of us, young or old, wise or naive, 
have learned. An important few have not. 
They have learned very little—and they ad- 
mit nothing. They are men about whom 
there is nothing great except their vanity 
and their complacency. They are the proud 
prisoners of their own mistakes. 

“Who are these men? 

“They are those who cheered the blithe 
dismissal of the Alger Hiss case as ‘a red her- 
ring.’ They are those who applauded two 
weeks ago when an administration servant 
grandly declared that Communists in our 
national life were ‘not very important,’ and 
that we should not waste time chasing 
‘phantoms.’ They are those who slapped 
their sides with laughter when the same man 
dismissed the quest for Communists in our 
Government as a kind of silly game being 
played in the Bureau of Wildlife and Fish- 
eries. 

“Do you think these fish stories, ghost 
stories, and animal stories are really very 
amusing? Such comedy touches do little 
to relieve the tragic knowledge that we have 
been for years the gullible victims of Com- 
munist espionage experts. These experts in 
treason have plundered us of secrets in- 
volving our highest diplomatic decisions, our 
atomic research. Tragically, we do not know 
how much more our security may have been 
jeopardized. 

“This, I repeat, has been a calamity of im- 
measurable consequence. * * * 

“You can never cure malignant growth just 
by a hearty bedside manner: I must be 
blunt, for this is a serious matter. I speak 
not as a partisan or as a candidate but 
simply as an American citizen—moved to 
honest anger by this persistent, gnawing 
threat of Communist treason in our na- 
tional life. I know that millions of both 
parties today are moved to anger and to 
action. * * * 

“Perhaps my deep concern is sharpened 
by personal experience and personal knowl- 
edge. I know what fifth columns can do toa 
free nation. I know the awful effectiveness 
of Fascist fifth columns before and during 
World War II. I know what Communist 
fifth columns have done in East Germany, 
in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, in East Aus- 
tria, in Rumania, in Hungary and Bulgaria. 
At first hand I saw some of these nations 
struggling desperately to maintain their in- 
dependence of the Kremlin. The name of 
Cardinal Mindszenty symbolizes all those 
gallant men and women who led that strug- 
gle and the bitter fate which overtook them. 

“I know how close these fifth columns 
came, in postwar years, to forcing their 
way to power in some countries of Western 
Europe. And I know personally what alert- 


ness was required—both in our wartime op- 
erations and in our NATO planing—to guard 
against espionage. I learned that national 
secrets and national security can be guarded, 
and that there are ways to defeat the clever- 
est of spies_whether Nazi or Commun- 
ao * 2 
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“Armed with a clear and uncompromising 
respect for freedom, how then shall we de- 
fend it? 

“To begin with: all of us—citizens, jurists, 
officials—must remember that the Bill of 
Rights contains no grant of privilege for a 
group of people to join together to destroy 
the Bill of Rights. A group—like the Com- 
munist conspiracy—dedicated to the ulti- 
mate destruction of all civil liberties can- 
not be allowed to claim civil liberties as its 
privileged sanctuary from which to carry on 
subversion of the Government. 

“At the same time we have the right to 
call a spade a spade. That means, in every 
proved case, the right to call a Red a Red. 
The time is past when we can hide our heads 
in the sands of stubborn ignorance or spend 
our days in the leisurely indulgence of ab- 
stract argument. 

“As we clear our own minds, we can go 
on letting others speak theirs. Our system 
entitles every political voice to be heard— 
but let each voice be named and counted. 
Let every political medicine be offered in 
freedom’s market place, but let it be plainly 
labeled—especially if it is poison. Let every 
person or organization distributing political 
literature through the mails be made to dis- 
close its source of funds and its membership. 
Let every organization affecting our political 
life be compelled to make public its finances, 
membership and affiliations. In short, let 
us use every legal resource to insure that all 
groups which enjoy the right to free speech 
extend that right to talking about them- 
selves—plainly and publicly. 

“Having done this, let us make one more 
fact plain: To work for the United States 
Government is a privilege, not a right. And 
it is the prerogative of the Government to 
set the strictest test upon the loyalty and 
the patriotism of those entrusted with our 
Nation’s safety. 

“Every official of Government must bear 
clear reponsibility for the loyalty and fitness 
of his own immediate subordinates. And 
every Official of the Federal Government—on 
every level—must ever be ready to answer 
any question from appropriate sources 
touching upon his loyalty and devotion to 
the United States of America. 

“Hf we add candor to our fidelity to free- 
dom’s principles, I sincerely believe our at- 
tack on the Communist threat will be well 
under way.” 

Now, does anybody think that, since that 
speech was made in 1952, the Communists 
have abandoned their efforts to penetrate 
America? Does any one think the goals of 
Communist infiltration are being sought with 
less vigor than before? The passage of the 
Communist Control Act by Congress just 
19 months ago indicate that the menace 
has by no means been removed. 

Perhaps the most up-to-date information 
that we have on the activities of the Com- 
munist Party and its stooges in the United 
States was given before a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1956, by the Director of the FBI, 
J. Edgar Hoover. The hearings were released 
for publication on the 20th of last month. 
In his testimony Mr. Hoover says in part: 

“The membership of the Comunist Party 
at the present time is estimated to be 20,289. 
These are the so-called hard-core Commun- 
ists of the country. 

“There is no question from the investiga- 
tions we have conducted that the party takes 
its orders and directions from Moscow. * * * 

“The number of persons engaged in front 
activity has been estimated by Communist 
leaders themselves to outnumber the actual 
Communist Party membership by a ratio of 
10 to 1, or better. * * © 

“There is no question but that the Com- 
munist Party in this country is a fifth-col- 
umn potential. The hard-core membership 
of the open party is aided by a reservoir of 
concealed members, the underground, which 
is engaged in such activities as colonization 
of strategic defense industries—supposedly 
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being done on a secret basis. We have been 
able to keep abreast of those efforts and are 
aware of their activities in that field. 

“They have utilized the Communist-front 
groups and the so-called pseudo liberals, as 
I am inclined to call them: Individuals who 
are not members of the Communist Party 
and who quite vociferously deny any sym- 
pathy with communism but who, through be- 
ing duped by Communist contacts, espouse 
causes sponsored by the Communists. 

“They oppose security programs and spon- 
sor liberalizing security measures; they op- 
pose urgently needed internal security meas- 
ures; and they advance the theory that the 
menace of communism is a mere myth or 
hysteria. 

“They contend that the Communist Party 
is a political party just like the Republican 
and Democratic Parties and not a conspiracy 
designed to overthrow the United States 
Government by force and violence. It has 
been held by courts that the Communist 
Party is dedicated to the overthrow of the 
United States by force and violence.” 

Now treason is not a matter of harboring 
abstract beliefs and keeping them secreted 
in one’s mind. The so-called liberals have 
raised a smokescreen on that issue. They 
are trying to make the American people be- 
lieve that many of us are seeking thought 
control or that we wish to interfere with the 
expression of unpopular beliefs. The so- 
called liberals ignore the fact that the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States told us that 
the right of free speech does not mean the 
right to shout “fire” in a crowded theater. 

For there is no right to preach treason. 
There is no right to teach or advocate trea- 
son. Congress has specifically prohibited it. 
There is no right to hold a Government job 
and at the same time participate in any 
movement which constitutes an adherence 
to the cause of our enemies. Acts—not 
thoughts or beliefs—are the criteria. 

The essential point is that our Government 
is not obligated to take any risk of acts of 
treason. Hence, the security regulations in 
our governmental departments are concerned 
with the prevention of criminal acts—acts 
that have been manifested all over the world 
by Communist imperialism, which uses infil- 
tration as one of its principal weapons. 

Congress has repeatedly used the phrase 
“Communist conspiracy” in the preamble to 
the many laws designed to protect the na- 
tional security. The Communist Control Act 
of 1954 declares “that the Communist Party 
of the United States, although purportedly a 
political party, is in fact an instrumentality 
of a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
of the United States” and that “its role as 
the agency of a hostile foreign power renders 
its existence a clear, present, and continuing 
danger to the security of the United States.” 
For we are dealing with a plot organized, in- 
stigated, planned, directed, engineered by a 
foreign government which is our enemy. 

Why do I use the word “enemy’’? I have 
lately read a speech by an industrialist in 
this country who naively says we should not 
use the word “enemy” with respect to the, 
Communist regime—it might offend them. 
Yet, please note that in the 1954 law Con- 
gress uses the phrase “a hostile foreign 
power” in referring to the Soviet Union. 

Let us. be realistic. We have already met 
the Communist imperialists on the battle- 
field. We lost more than 33,000 boys in 
Korea. Their mothers and fathers grieve~ 
for them today because they were the vic- 
tims of the shells or the bullets, or the 
bayonets of the Communists of Soviet Russia. 

As a matter of fact, we still are in a state 
of war with Communist China. Our armies 
in Korea are stationed on an armistice line 
with ammunition in their guns. Our armies 
are alert 24 hours a day as they face the 
possibility of sudden attack by the Chinese 
Communists. While we have a cease-fire 
agreement, we do not have a peace treaty. 
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Although for a little while the Communist 
government in Peiping disavowed responsi- 
bility and called the Chinese armies in Ko- 
rea volunteers, this camouflage was later 
abandoned. We know now that the Com- 
munist regime in China made war upon the 
tens of thousands of American boys who had 
been drafted for military service. 

And where did the bulk of the munitions 
come from to kill 33,000 of our boys and 
wound 103,000 of them in Korea? 

The bullets, the munitions, the weapons 
came from Soviet Russia. The late Andrei 
Vishinsky, in a speech before the Political 
and Security Committee of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in March 1953 con- 
fessed, admitted, conceded that the muni- 
tions of war had been supplied to the Red 
Chinese armies in North Korea by the Soviet 
Government. 

To the discredit of the United Nations, it 
must be recalled that on hearing this state- 
ment, it took no punitive action in the 
Assembly. 

The United Nations has had plenty of op- 
portunity ever since to denounce the Soviet 
Government for its complicity in this crime 
of the century. But it has not done so. 

Those of us who espoused the cause of the 
League of Nations in the 1920’s, and those 
of us who were enthusiastic about the United 
Nations when it was founded in 1945, and 
those of us who still believe that the United 
Nations can be the greatest moral force for 
peace in this world that has ever been mobi- 
lized, are disappointed that the United Na- 
tions failed us at a crucial moment. It evi- 
dently did not possess the courage necessary 
to deal with reality and truth. 

Precisely because the United Nations 
failed to denounce Soviet Russia and expel 


its gangster government from membership > 


for its acts of treason to the United Nations, 
we are today being misled into believing that 
“peaceful coexistence” with such criminals 
is a practical possibility. 

Why are we now involved in many inter- 
national commitments around the globe to 
furnish military and economic aid? Only 
because the United Nations as an instru- 
ment of collective security has failed us. We 
have found it necessary to organize regional 
pacts and make regional commitments to 
assure our safety as against a common 
enemy. 

For the enemies of peace today in the world 
are the Communist government in Moscow 
and the Communist government in Peiping. 

Why do we not have a peace treaty in 
Eorea today? I was in Geneva in May 1954, 
when the Four-Power Conference was held. 
“Chou En-lai, Foreign Secretary of the Red 
China Government, in a formal address to 
the conference, denounced the United Na- 
tions when the United States proposed that 
a peace treaty that would unite Korea be 
drawn up under the auspices of the United 
Nations. Chou En-lai said a commission of 
neutrals—his kind of neutrals—should be 
appointed to negotiate, but the commission 
must not have any connection whatsoever 
with the United Nations. The position of 
Red China has not been modified since. 

Yet we hear some well-meaning citizens 
in our ranks talking today about admitting 
Red China to a seat in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

Of what avail will the United Nations be if 
it condones treason, if it takes its enemies 
to its bosom without the slightest sign of 
their repentance, if it allows conspirators to 
enter its councils and sit as equals along- 
side of free nations? 

We are against the Communist imperial- 
ism of today because it has not divested 
itself of its cloak of treason in the society 
of nations. 

We are against Communist imperialism to- 
day because it means despotic colonialism. 
For Communist colonialism has imposed 
slavery upon the peoples of Soviet Russian 
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and upon the peoples of the satellite coun- 
tries. 

A true liberal is against tyranny every- 
where. A true liberal is against enslavement. 
A true liberal is against imperialism and 
against every form of colonialism that means 
enslavement of the people. 

There are among us those who misuse the 
word “liberal.” Many who call themselves 
liberal are not liberals at all. There are 
men who have been deceived into believing 
that liberalism means the protection of the 
right of conspirators in our midst to advo- 
cate and@ to practice treason. 

We who believe in freedom for all peoples, 
we who believe in the right of self-deter- 
mination for all peoples, we who believe in 
the right of every individual to think as he 
pleases, would limit individual rights only 
by the superior right of all the people in a 
nation to be protected against conspirators— 
those who would by force or violence over- 
throw a free government or aid an enemy 
to conquer us. 

Lately we have been hearing much about 
the Bill of Rights and due process. A whole 
cult has grown up in America which 
preaches that individual rights are unlim- 
ited, and that the general phrases of the 
Constitution can be ambiguously interpreted 
to protect traitors in our midst. 

Let me read you here a brief extract from 
a speech made in the House of Commons 
less than a month ago by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department of Great 
Britain, Major Lloyd-George—son of the 
former Prime Minister. He spoke on March 
21 as follows: 

“I should like to make three points in re- 
ply to those who may still feel that such 
measures are unnecesary. First, however 
distasteful were the measures which suc- 
cessive governments over the last few year 
have had to take, we cannot sit back and do 
nothing while our security is imperiled by 
a menace, the existence of which is accepted 
on all sides. 

“Secondly, while some of our counter- 
measures, it is true, are alien to our liberal 
traditions, so is the menace which they set 
out to circumvent. That is a point that we 
must never forget. As my right honorable, 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
in the November debate, communism has set 
progress back 3 centuries. We are now, 
thanks to Communist activities, back in the 
age when a man who holds this new creed 
thinks it loyal to be disloyal and has no 
scruple about betraying his own country. 
We are, therefore, driven into adopting 
steps which we take only because of pro- 
tecting the liberal traditions that we in this 
country hold dear. 

“Thirdly, while I do not for a moment 
underrate the hardship of those who, because 
they are adjudged to be the dupes of the 
Communist creed, are moved to other work 
or, if it is impossible to find nonsecret work 
for them, lose their appointments in the 
civil service, I should like to make one com- 
‘ment on that. Hard as their lot is, we can 
all make a shrewd guess as to what their lot 
would have been had they been empioyed in 
the civil service of a Communist power, and 
it had been discovered that they belonged to 
or sympathized with a movement holding 
views about communism analogous to those 
which Communists hold about democratic 
government.” 

Have some of us in America already for- 
gotten the fifth columns in Western Europe 
prior to 1939? Have we forgotten already the 
traitors in recent years in America who 
abused our institutions and transmitted to 
other governments documents and secrets of 
great importance to them in guiding them 
in how to frustrate our policies in the world 
as well as in making atomic bombs? 

The word “treason” does not mean merely 
the conveyance of information of a military 
character. Burgess and Maclean were inti- 
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mately familiar with the diplomatic policies 
of the United States Government. They 
were able to inform the Communist Gov- 
ernment because they had access to the inner 
councils of our Government by reason of the 
messages sent to our allies. Burgess and 
Maclean were able to asist the enemy in con- 
ducting their maneuvers in the cold war, 
There is every reason to believe, moreover, 
that Burgess and Maclean, in the fateful 
month of November 1950, were able to tell the 
Communists what was being discussed among 
the governments, particularly Great Britain, 
concerning the use of our maximum military 
power in Korea. 

During that month of November impor- 
tant messages were being exchanged between 
our Government and the other governments 
which had military forces in Korea. It was 
important for the Communists to know 
whether we would apply maximum military 
power. They learned that our allies would 
not go along with us on that decision. 
Hence, the Chinese armies poured into North 
Korea, confident that their supply lines in 
the rear would not be bombed. 

Burgess and Maclean now have appeared 
in Moscow. They have adhered to our 
enemies and given them aid and comfort. 
They are traitors to Great Britain and the 
entire Western cause. Burgess and Maclean 
sit in Soviet Russia today advising Bulganin 
and Khrushchev how to dupe the West—how 
to foster weakness and how to encourage the 
appeaser in our midst. Burgess and Maclean 
can tell them in detail what happened in 
November 1950. 

There is no chapter in all our history more 
revealing of the weakness of free nations 
than what happened in the 5 months after 
our intervention in Korea in 1950—when the 
word went forth to our military commanders 
that they must not use all their weapons to 
defend themselves and that they must ac- 
quiesce in thg murder of our boys rather 
than allow our own airplanes to bomb the 
supply lines which were bringing weapons of 
death to kill our troops. 

We heard in 1950 and we have heard ever 
since the cry that the use of maximum power 
would have involved us in a third world war. 
None of us wanted a third world war in 1950 
and we don’t want one now, but the chances 
of becoming involved in a third world war 
have been immeasurably increased by our 
failure to win a clear-cut victory in Korea. 
It may be said that the failure there led to 
defeat in southeast Asia and open defiance 
of us today by Soviet Russia in the Middle 
East. 

Do we have to reread the pages of history 
to learn that appeasement leads to war, that 
the real warmongers of today are the ap- 
peasers, that their lack of courage, their will- 
ingness to accept the blandishments of the 
enemy—anything to get peace, peace at any 
price—is increasing the danger to our coun- 
try today and could conceivably drag us into 
a third world war? 

It is, of course, in the nature of democ- 
racies to be restrained, to hesitate, to pro- 
crastinate, to do everything possible to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war. When we actu- 
ally enter a war, there is no justification for 
any softness or cowardly hesitation. 

I remember clearly the night of April 2, 
1917, when I heard a President of the United 
States who had tried by every possible means 
to prevent war, saying to the Congress that 
the United States must “formally accept 
the status of belligerent’ which had been 
thrust upon us. 

Woodrow Wilson, during the war, called 
again and again for “force, force, to the ut- 
most, force without stint or limit.” The 
phrase, “force without stint,” electrified 
America, for Mr. Wilson knew that, once we 
had decided to defend ourselves, there were 
no limitations we could impose upon our 
fighting men if we intended to act in good 
faith toward them. 
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When war does come—be it a little war 
or a big war—we must keep faith with those 
whom we are drafting for military service. 
We must tell the mothers and fathers of 
today that, when their sons get up to the 
battlefront, they’re not going to be asked to 
take the bullets of the enemy and the bombs 
from airplanes without hitting back at the 
enemy’s supply lines—just because some 
people back home speculate about a possible 
enlargement of the war. 

We are today the victims of a strategy of 
terror. Again and again, public men talk 
loosely about the possibility that the whole 
human race will be destroyed by atomic 
weapons. There have been invented weap- 
ons of destruction which can wreak havoc 
on many places in the world, but the mere 
existence of terrible weapons that could be 
used against them has never prevented na- 
tions from defending themselves when at- 
tacked. The fmpression we are conveying 
today is that we will be afraid to defend 
ourselves if we are attacked by an unscru- 
pulous enemy who uses nuclear weapons. 

There comes a time when the risk must 
be calculated and when the risk must be 
taken. The big question is whether today, 
by means of the strategy of terror, we are 
being pressured into avoiding the taking of 
the risks that we should take to prevent 
world war III. 

I do not mean to imply that this Nation 
should at any time initiate a war but, when 
attacked, we must recognize a state of war 
thrust upon us and defend ourselves. 

It is pertinent to read here a passage 
from the Gathering Storm, a book by Sir 
Winston Churchill, which expresses that 
thought more clearly than anything I have 
read anywhere. Sir Winston was describing 
the events leading up to the outbreak of 
World War II in 1939. He wrote: 

“In this sad tale of wrong judgments 
formed by well-meaning and capable peo- 
ple, we now reach our climax. That we 
should all have come to this pass makes 
those responsible, however honorable their 
motives, blameworthy before history. 

“Look back and see what we had succes- 
sively accepted or thrown away: a Germany 
rearmed in violation of a solemn treaty; air 
superiority or even air parity cast away; the 
Rhineland forcibly occupied and the Sieg- 
fried Line built or building; the Berlin- 
Rome Axis established; Austria devoured and 
digested by the Reich; Czechoslovakia de- 
serted and ruined by the Munich pact; its 
fortress line in German hands; its mighty 
arsenal of Skoda henceforward making mu- 
nitions for the German armies, President 
Roosevelt’s effort to stabilize or bring to a 
head the European situation by the inter- 
vention of the United States waved aside 
with one hand, and Soviet Russia’s un- 
doubted willingness to join the Western 
powers and go all lengths to save Czecho- 
slovakia ignored on the other; the services 
of 35 Czech divisions against the still unrip- 
ened German army cast away, when Great 
Britain could herself supply only two to 
strengthen the front in France—all gone 
with the wind.” 

“And now, when every one of these aids 
and advantages has been squandered and 
thrown away, Great Britain advances, lead- 
ing France by the hand, to guarantee the 
integrity of Poland—of that very Poland 
which with hyena appetite had only 6 months 
before joined in the pillage and destruction 
of the Czechoslovak State. 

“There was sense in fighting for Czecho- 
slovakia in 1938 when the German Army 
could scarcely put half a dozen trained divi- 
sions on the Western Front, when France 
with nearly 60 or 70 divisions could most cer- 
tainly have rolled forward across the Rhine 
or into the Ruhr. 

“But this had been judged unreasonable, 
rash, below the level of modern intellectual 
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thought and morality. Yet now at last the 
2 western democratcies declared themselves 
ready to stake their lives upon the terri- 
torial integrity of Poland. 

“History, which we are told is mainly the 
record of the crimes, follies, and miseries of 
mankind, may be scoured and ransacked to 
find a parallel to this sudden and complete 
reversal of 5 or 6 years’ policy of easy- 
going placatory appeasement, and its trans- 

“formation almost overnight into a readiness 
to accept an obviously imminent war on far 
worse conditions and on the greatest scale. 

“Moreover, how could we protect Poland 
and make good our guaranty? Only by de- 
claring war upon Germany and attacking a 
stronger western wall and a more powerful 
German army than those from which we had 
recoiled in September, 1938. 

“Here is a line of milestones to disaster. 
Here is a catalog of surrenders, at first 
when all was easy and later when things 
were harder, to the ever-growing German 
power. But now at last was the end of 
British and French submission. Here was 
decision at last, taken at the worst possible 
moment and on the least satisfactory ground, 
which must surely lead to the slaughter of 
tens of millions of people. Here was the 
righteous cause deliberately and with a re- 
finement of inverted artistry committed to 
mortal battle after its assets and advantages 
had been so improvidently squandered. 

“Still, if you will not fight for the right 
when you Can easily win without bloodshed; 
if you will not fight when your victory will 
be sure and not too costly; you may come to 
the moment when you will have to fight 
with all the odds against you and only a 
precarious chance of survival. 

“There may even be a worse case. You 
may have to fight when there is no hope of 
victory, because it is better to perish than 
live as slaves.” 

The appeasers of yesterday brought on 
World War II. Let not the appeasers of to- 
day force us into world war III, We must op- 
pose communism in all its ugly forms—Com- 
munist aggression in so-called little wars 
around the globe, Communist colonialism in 
enslaved nations, Communist infiltration of 
the free governments of the world, Commu- 
nist subversion of the institutions of de- 
mocracies, For communism is the generator 
of war. 





Iowans Are Cool to Veto Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the Senate a very able article that ap- 
peared in the New York Times this morn- 
ing. It was written by Seth S. King, a 
reporter who has obviously taken the 
trouble to talk to the people who are most 
directly affected by farm legislation— 
the farmers themselves. 

The outstanding impression gained 
from his article is that the veto message 
and the President’s subsequent television 
address completely ignored the people 
most directly affected. Instead, they 
were aimed at other sections of our pop- 
ulation, 

Mr. President, the President’s message 
did not get through to the Nation’s 
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farmers because it did not face up to 

their problems. Instead, it was designed 

to meet the problems of next November. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Iowans ARE Coot To VETO MESSAGE—MANY 
FEEL PRESIDENT DIDN’T GIVE ENOUGH DeE- 
TAILS—SOME BacK ACTION ON FARM BILL 

(By Seth S. King) 

Des Mornes, Iowa., April 17—Many Iowa 
farmers were disappointed today over the way 
President Eisenhower explained his veto of 
the farm bill. 

Reaction to the veto itself was mixed. 
A number of persons said they were bitterly 
disappointed that the legislation had been 
killed. Nearly as many others said they 
thought the President had little choice in 
the matter because several provisions in the 
bill probably would have done more harm 
than good. 

But many of those holding both views 
said that the President's presentation was not 
detailed enough for the farmer. 

“It probably was all right as an explana- 
tion to city people, but he left too many 
questions unanswered,” one said. 

Another complaint was directed at the lack 
of details on the price increase programs the 
President said he was ordering. 

Roswell Garst of Coon Rapids, one of Iowa's 
largest seed corn growers, said that the Pres- 
ident had not made clear how the veto would 
prevent further crop surpluses if the De- 
partment of Agriculture was planning a 
new support for corn. 

GREATER THAN EVER 


“If the soil bank had gone through, we’d 
have made 300 acres on our farm idie,” he 
said. “But now if corn, planted in excess 
of the allotments, is going to be supported, 
then the surplus will be greater than ever.” 

Ernest McNamara, who farms near Winter- 
set, said he did not favor the farm bill. 

“But I think his explanation was not very 
clear. He didn’t explain what difference it 
would make if supports are going to be at 
86 percent on corn instead of 90 percent. 
I think a lot of people around here would 
want to know.” 

A newspaper editor in northwest Iowa 
said several farmers had called him today 
to discuss the veto. 

“They did not think the President called 
the farm bill a bad bill, but he really didn’t 
make it clear why it was. As a Republican, 
that is the thing that worries me most. I 
was disappointed in the veto message and 
the radio and television explanation. That’s 
been our party’s problem out here. The 
party people in Washington just are not 
getting through to the farmers.” 

The same editor said the farmers in_his 
area already were asking why the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had waited so long to 
develop a soil bank program if it had been 
clear last year that one was needed. 


STATION HAS OPINIONS 


Radio station KICC at Spencer, in the 
heart of Iowa’s richest farm land, invited 
farmers to call in last night and express 
their opinion, for use on the air, of the 
President’s veto. 

During the hour before the President’s ra- 
dio address was carried 29 called. Twelve 
were opposed to the veto, thirteen were for 
it and four were undecided. 

In a half-hour period after the President 
had spoken 17 persons called the station. 
Nine were against the veto, four approved 
and four gave qualified opinions that were 
undecisive. 
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Some of the Midwestern reaction to the 
veto and the President’s message was gov- 
erned by the type of farming operation. 

Wilbur Goodhue, who raises livestock and 
the crops to feed them on a farm near Car- 
lyle, Iowa, said he approved of the Presi- 
dent’s plan for price supports for all corn. 

“This sounds better than a lot of corn 
with no price floor under it,” Mr. Goodhue 
said. “The allotments we now have are too 
rigid, and too many farmers won't comply. 
That would mean a lot of cheap corn pro- 
duced, and cheap livestock would follow. 
But if there are supports under all corn, a 
lot of it will go into storage and there will 
be fewer hogs raised in Iowa because there 
will be less corn available. It won't help 
the surplus any, but it will probably help 
the livestock farmer some.” 


SOME CALL IT UNFAIR 


But in the Spencer area, where most of 
the high-yield corn is sold commercially, 
some farmers thought the new support plan 
was unfair to them. They said they would 
have been satisfied with this year’s allot- 
ments if price supports were raised to $1.50 
a bushel, as the President announced. But 
they said if other farmers overplanted their 
allotments, the total corn produced would 
skyrocket and the open market would be 
further damaged. 

In Kansas, the livestock raisers, who are 
becoming as numerous as wheat growers, 
were reported to be satisfied with the veto. 
The bill passed by Congress would have 
raised price supports on feed grains and 
would have increased their feed costs. 

“But I'd guess that the eastern half of 
Kansas, where the big wheat farmers are, 
is plenty mad today,” one observer said. 
“They thought they wanted the domestic 
parity plan in the bill passed by Congress. 
Even the President's home county of Dick- 
inson around Abilene wired him to sign. 
They think they'd be left out.” 

In recent weeks Iowa’s rainfall has been 
far below normal. The ground has been un- 
favorably dry during spring plowing. 

One farmer expressed the thoughts of 
many other Iowa farmers when he said to- 
day: “I’d rather see some rain than either 
the farm bill or the veto.” 





The Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two GTA 
daily radio roundups. 

There being no objection, the roundups 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WepNeEspAy, Aprit 4, 1956 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
is the Nation's biggest grain-marketing co- 
operative. Its territory is the Midwest— 
Montana, the two Dakotas, and Minnesota. 
Each year more than 100 million bushels 
of grain flow from these States through the 
cooperative marketing channels operated by 
GTA. That’s a quarter of all the grain that 
goes through the Minneapolis and Duluth 
Grain Exchanges. 

No business grows that big—least of all a 
cooperative—unless it’s got the know-how, 
the facilities to do the job, and the backing 
of its customers. GTA's got all three, and 
more to boot. Look at it this way: GTA has 
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the welfare of its customers—the farmers— 
at heart. Because GTA is a cooperative, 
those customers are its owners. They deter- 
mined long ago that GTA should do more 
than just market their grain. Run-of-the- 
mill buying and selling was not enough. 
They decided at the beginning that GTA 
should also be their voice in the legislative 
halls of the Nation and help fight their battle 
for fair incomes and decent living on the 
farm. That GTA is doing. 

These farmers knew that co-ops content 
to meander quietly along the channels of 
commerce usually sink in the first storm. 
In the fullest meaning of cooperation, deal- 
ing in pins and prunes isn't the answer. 
The brutal truth about cooperation—and 
most farmers can vouch for this—is that it 
becomes larger and stronger the closer you 
get to it, and smaller and weaker the farther 
you get away from it. 

And the moral for farmers in that is sim- 
ply this: Stick by your co-ops. Patronize 
them. Attend their meetings. They are 
your businesses, so make them work. We 
heard one old farmer, a veteran cooperator, 
who had pioneered a number of co-ops and 
had gone through many bitter economic bat- 
tles in his younger days, explain it this way: 
He said that farmers sometimes are beyond 
understanding. They seem to realize that 
it pays to belong to a co-op. There's noth- 
ing to pay in, and they get money back. 
They know that. But still they hang back, 
maybe just figuring that nothing can be 
that good. 

But, then, somebody crosses them up— 
takes advantage of their rugged individual- 
ism. As the old farmer put it, “makes ‘em 
buy at retail and sell at wholesale.” Then, 
he says, you can’t hold them back with a 
five-plow tractor. They build a co-op, no 
matter what time, trouble, or cost it takes. 

Well, that’s human nature. That’s the 
way people are. There was no holding the 
farmers back when they set out to make 
GTA a working reality. Look at it now. 
Built in adversity, GTA has weathered good 
times and success without changing its orig- 
inal purpose—to get farmers a better living. 
Why don’t you join up with GTA? It’s easy. 
Just see that your grain goes to market 
GTA, the co-op way. 


MonpbayY, Aprit 16, 1956 


What is a surplus? That's a good question, 
because it seems to be one thing when we are 
talking about agriculture and entirely an- 
other one when we are talking about manu- 
factured goods. We want enough food to go 
around, but the Minneapolis Star editorial 
writer calls a 3-month supply of corn, and 
less than 1 year’s supply of wheat, a surplus. 
All the food reserves held by the Govern- 
ment—and that includes food the Govern- 
ment owns outright, as well as food that it 
has loaned money on—are valued at about 
$8 billion to $10 billion, depending on who 
does the figuring. 

This reserve is for everything accumulated 
and unsold over a long period of time—the 
whole kit and kaboodle. It is a big supply of 
food, worth a considerable sum of money. It 
is desirable to reduce the supply to a man- 
ageable reserve. No one quarrels with that 
desire—not, that is, when it is a careful and 
sensible reduction, planned with the welfare 
of farm people and the real requirements of 
the Nation taken into consideration. 

But did you ever hear about the billions of 
dollars worth of manufactured surpluses that 
the Government owns? Do you know, for 
example, how big this surplus is now? Here's 
a statement from a publication called the 
Government Surplus Weekly. It prints only 
information about how to buy Government 
surpluses. The publication advertises: “Gov- 
ernment surpluses—$10 billion—billions, not 
millions, but billions of dollars—$10 billion 
inventory—top quality. Thousands of items, 
all types of products—a clean sweep—your 
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bid sets the price—bargains—savings up to 
94 cents on the dollar.” 

Yet the newspapers and radio do not com- 
plain. Have you heard any indignant out- 
burst from the price flexers in or out of Con- 
gress? Have you heard businessmen com- 
plain about these manufactured surpluses? 
Some may have, but if so, we’ve missed these 
complaints. It is all a part of the prosperity 
merry-go-round. The reason is suggested in 
the Government Surplus Weekly, which 
states: “The big money is in Government 
surplus. Bargains, profits galore in Govern- 
ment surplus. New, top-quality merchandise 
is being sold daily by hundreds of Govern- 
ment surplus-disposal agencies for only 6 
percent to 15 percent of the original cost.” 

These are manufactured surpluses, turned 
out by factories. And according to the Gov- 
ernment Surplus Weekly, “This business of 
surplus is a fast-growing permanent indus- 
try. This year’s Government surplus sales 
will triple—yes, triple—last year’s record- 
breaking sales.” That’s how a $10 billion in- 
ventory of Government surplus factory 
items—not farm supplies—are being sold for 
as little, often less, than 10 cents on the 
dollar. 

So let’s take a fresh new look at surpluses— 
not just farm supplies but all kinds of sur- 
pluses and decide what is best for the people. 
Let’s have a policy from the Government that 
draws a line between abundance—which is a 
blessing we all enjoy—and surplus. That's a 
fine line to daw, but we've got to have it if 
consumers are to live with plenty and farm- 
ers are to be justly paid for their labor, man- 
agement, and investment. This is GTA, the 
co-op way. 





Solicitation of Proxies From Holders of 
Securities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by J. Sinclair Armstrong, 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, on the enforcement 
of the Securities Exchange Act, with 
particular reference to the controversy 
relating to the question of raiding as 
practiced in connection with the solici- 
tation of proxies, about which we have 
heard so much recently. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1956. 
The Honorable Everett M. DirKsEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DIRKSEN: In your letter of 
February 6, 1956, you mention the question 
of raiding, presumably having in mind the 
Libby-McNeill & Libby proxy contest. You 
ask whether the Commission has taken any 
action or submitted any recommendations to 
Congress for amendment to existing law. 

The problem with which the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is concerned involves 
the solicitation of proxies from holders of 
listed securities registered under the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 and listed on a 
national securities exchange for the election 
of directors, with respect to which the Com- 
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mission has jurisdiction under section 14 of 
the act. 

The problem has been of major importance 
to the Commission in administering the Ex- 
change Act in the past several years. There 
have been contests for representation on the 
board of directors and for control of corpo- 
rations under the Commission’s proxy juris- 
diction numbering 22 in 1954, 17 in 1955 and 
7 to date in the current 1956 proxy season. 
Some have aroused great interest, such as 
the contests for control of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., the 
New York Central Railroad Co., Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Libby-McNeill & Libby Co. and 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

These contests for control have been of 
great interest to the Congress. Senators and 
Congressmen have expressed interest indi- 
vidually and various committees of the Con- 
gress have been concerned. The subject was 
gone into extensively in the hearings held 
during the spring of 1955 by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the Senate. A 
good deal of data was furnished to the com- 
mittee by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, both as a basis for the committee’s 
staff report (84th Cong., 1st sess., S. Rept. 
1280, pp 141-142, July 30, 1955), and as direct 
testimony by our Chairman Ralph H. Demm- 
ler (hearings before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., 
Ist sess., on factors affecting the buying and 
selling of equity securities, March 3, 4, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, and 23, 1955, 
Pp. 930, 931, 942, 943, 955, 956, 959, 960, 961, 
978, and 979). In the committee’s report 
dated May 26, 1955, the following recom- 
mendations appear: 

“Proxy regulation: Section 14 of the 
Securities Exchange Act, which deals with 
the solicitation of proxies, simply provides 
that it shall be unlawful to do anything ‘in 
contravention of such rules and regulations 
as the Commission may prescribe as neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest or 
for the protection of investors.’ This blan- 
ket authorization to the Commission is the 
subject of rather comprehensive rules re- 
garding the solicitation of proxies. 

“Senator CaPEHART has introduced a bill 
(S. 879) which would require certain ad- 
ditional disclosures from persons seeking to 
control issues listed on a national securities 
exchange. This question, together with the 
whole subject of modern methods of cor- 
porate control, and effective corporate de- 
mocracy through the exercise of the right to 
vote share in importance. A subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of Senator LEHMAN 
will shortly hold public hearings on these 
subjects.” 

Also I have recently testified on behalf 
of the Commission on this subject before the 
Subcommittee on Government Information 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. (The printed transcript is not yet 
available.) 

The Commission has not recommended 
any particular legislation. However, we have 
commented favorably on a bill, S. 879, intro- 
duced by Senator Homer E. CaPEHART which 
would expand the statutory requirements 
for reporting their holdings by large stock- 
holders, and on a bill S. 2054, introduced by 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT which would 
extend our jurisdiction over the proxy solic- 
iting of security holders of about 1,200 com- 
panies not presently under our jurisdiction 
as their securities, though enjoying wide 
public ownership and trading on the over- 
the-counter markets, are not registered or 
listed on a national securities exchange. No 
action on these bills has as yet been taken, 
however, by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate. A counterpart, 
H. R. 7845, to Senator FULBRIGHT’s bill has 
been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives and is pending in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign’ Commerce. Our 
Commission expects to make further recom- 
mendations with respect to S. 2054 and H. R. 
7845 within the next several weeks. 
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The Commission’s enforcement responsi- 
bilities for violations of its proxy rules are 
exercised not by administrative proceedings 
within the Commission but rather by actions 
for injunctions in the Federal courts. In 
the Libby-McNeill & Libby case, we brought 
such a suit and were sustained by the courts, 
including the Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit which rendered a fine opinion 
sustaining our powers under section 14 of 
the Exchange Act against attack on a num- 
ber of legal grounds including the argument 
that our rules violate constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom of speech and press. It 
was particularly pleasing to me to have this 
decision sustaining our rules against this 
challenge because of fears expressed in the 
press, which I believe have now been allayed, 
that the act of the Congress imposing 
standards of fairness and accuracy of dis- 
closure with respect to certain corporate acts, 
such as proxy soliciting, in some way im- 
pinged on these traditional and deeply 
cherished constitutional liberties. I am en- 
closing a copy of our litigation press release 
on conclusion of the Libby case. 

During the past 3 years, the Commission 
has been actively engaged in administering 
its proxy rules and has recently made a com- 
prehensive revision of the rules as they apply 
to contests for election and removal of direc- 
tors (Securities and Exchange Act release No. 
5276, effective January 30, 1956). I will now 
describe this in some detail. 

Section 14 (a) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 provides that it shall be unlawful 
for any person to solicit such proxies in con- 
travention of such rules and regulations as 
the Commission may prescribe as necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest or for 
the protection of investors. The Commis- 
sion’s rules, as they existed up to their recent 
revision, were designed primarily for the 
typical uncontested proxy solicitations. 
Generally speaking, the type of information 
required under the proxy rules, both before 
and after the recent revision, provides the 
security holder with a broad basis of financial 
information about the company and specific 
information about the persons seeking to be 
elected directors, their business experience, 
their remuneration and contractual relations 
with the company, if any, and bonuses, stock 
options, and other emoluments of office. 
However, within the last several years, ex- 
perience with the proxy rules in a substan- 
tial number of proxy contests indicated the 
desirability of spelling out more specifically 
and of broadening the disclosure require- 
ments of the rules in the context of contests 
for corporate control. 

In January of this year, after an original 
amendment proposel (August 1955) and a 
modified proposal (December 1955) had been 
published and circularized, the comments 
thereon carefully considered, a public hear- 
ing held by the Commission, and study of 
the proceedings of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and its Subcommittee 
on Securities with respect to this general 
subject, the Commission adopted a revision 
of its proxy rules, contained in Securities 
Exchange Act release No. 5276, enclosed. 
The rules as now amended deal with many 
of the problems which have created difficul- 
ties in past contests. 

The revised rules spell out precisely the 
procedure to be followed and the informa- 
tion to be filed with the Commission and 
furnished to investors by all participants. 
The term “participant” is defined to in= 
clude, apart from the issuer and any director 
of the issuer or nominee of management, 
any other committee or group which solicits 
proxies, any member of such a committee or 
group and any person (whether or not named 
as a member) who acting alone or with 
other persons, directly or indirectly, is con- 
cerned in the organization, direction, or 
financing of any such committee or group. 
It also includes any person who finances or 
joins in the financing of the solicitation of 
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proxies (except persons who contribute no 
more than $500 and who do not otherwise 
come within the very broad definition of 
participant). Finally, participant is alse 
defined to include any person who lends 
money, furnishes credit, or enters into any 
other arrangement (pursuant to an under- 
standing with a participant in a contest) to 
induce the purchase, sale, holding or voting 
of securities of the issuer for the purpose of 
supporting or opposing any other partici- 
pant in the contest. Certain exclusionary 
provisions are designed to remove from the 
broad scope of the definition persons who 
act in a ministerial capacity or who, in the 
course of business, effect transactions with 
participants such as, for example, an attor- 
ney whose activities are limited to the per- 
formance of his duties in the course of his 
retainer and who is otherwise not acting as 
a participant. 

The revised rules specifically provide that 
no solicitation may be initiated by any par- 
ticipant in an opposition solicitation unless 
a detailed informational statement is first 
filed with the Commission, the substance of 
which must be included in the proxy state- 
ment used by the participant. This informa- 
tional statement, which the Commission 
has denominated as schedule 14B, a copy 
of which is enclosed, requires that there be 
on file with the Commission prior to any 
solicitation by an opposition group infor- 
mation of the following character: 

1. The name, residence, and business ad- 
dress of the participant, his current princi- 
pal occupation or employment, and all of. 
his material occupations, positions, or offices 
during the previous 10 years. 

2. Any participation by him in other proxy 
contests within the past 10 years with an 
identification of the persons involved and 
the subject matter of the contest. 

3. Information as to the convictions in 
criminal proceedings within the past 10 
years. 

4. The amount of each class of securities 
of the issuer and of a parent or subsidiary 
owned beneficially directly or indirectly and 
the amount owned of record but not bene- 
ficially; the amounts of such stock, held 
beneficially or of record, which were acquired 
within the previous 2 years indicating the 
dates of acquisition and the amounts ac- 
quired on each date; if any of such securities 
acquired within the previous 2 years were ob- 
tained by borrowed funds, this fact must be 
stated including an indication of indebted- 
ness as of the latest practical date and a 
description of the borrowing transaction 
other than a normal margin purchase or 
regular bank loan. 

5. A statement whether or not participant 
is a party to any arrangement or under- 
standing with any other persons with respect 
to securities of the issuer including joint 
ventures, loan or option arrangements, puts 
or calls, guaranties against or division of 
losses or profits, or the giving or withholding 
of proxies, and, if any such arrangements 
exist, the details must be furnished. 

6. A statement of the amount of the se- 
curities of the issuer owned beneficially by 
associates of the participant; the time and 
circumstances under which a participant be- 
came interested in the contest, and the na- 
ture and extent of his activities or proposed 
activities must also be stated. 

7. Information must be furnished as to 
the participant, and any associates of his, 
concerning any material interest in any ma- 
terial transaction with the issuer effected in 
the previous fiscal year or in any material 
proposed transaction with the issuer or any 
of its affiliates; finally, statements are re- 
quired as to any future employment of the 
participant or any of his associates by the 
issuer or any of its affiliates, including a 
description of any arrangement or under- 
standing and an identification of the parties 
thereto. 
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‘The Commission believes that this amend- 
ment of the proxy rules represents an im- 
portant step forward under the Federal Se- 
curities Exchange Act for protection of 
investors in securities listed on national 
securities exchanges. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, 
Chairman, 





Answer to Attack on the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, many organizations which are 
doing a great deal to aid in keeping 
America as our Founding Fathers in- 
tended it to be are being harshly 
criticized. 

A short while ago a metropolitan news- 
paper published an article with the head- 
line “The Greedy Legion.” The article 
stated that the American Legion was 
wrecking America. 

My own Legion post, the Edwin Scott 
Linton Post, No. 175, in a communica- 
tion to its members, made a very good 
statement in answer to this criticism. I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Of course there are those who think we 
are selfish or are trying to set ourselves up 
as a privileged group. They should take a 
trip through one of our VA hospitals and 
after looking at some of the patients, I am 
sure those with a conscience would change 
their minds. Then someone should ask them 
this question. What would be the plight of 
these men if there were no veterans benefits? 
There is one big reason why we must keep 
fighting for these benefits. Every time our 
Government starts to economize in peace- 
time you will find recommendations made to 
do away with this responsibility. 

An attack of this nature brings out the 
fact that we have been very lax in our pub- 
licity. Do they ever mention any of the fol- 
lowing of our activities? We have spent bet- 
ter than $125 million in the field of child 
welfare work. More than 4,000 Boy Scout 
troops are sponsored by Legion posts. We 
sponsor a Boys’ State camp and Boys’ Nation 
program teaching the fundamentals of good 
government to the youth of our land. Over 
20,000 school medal awards are given an- 
nually in recognition of good citizenship on 
the part of our school children. We sponsor 
essay and oratorical contests, through which 
more than 300,000 high-school children each 
year learn more about the Constitution of 
the United States. We participate in a pro- 
gram of fiag education. We sponsor a 
Junior Legion baseball program with good 
sportsmanship as its theme. We carry on a 
back-to-God program with emphasis on re- 
ligious training. We have been aggressive 
in combatting communism and all un- 
American activities. We have been fighting 
continuously for an adequate system of de- 
fense for the Nation. And these are all na- 
tional programs and do not list the accom- 
plishments of individual posts in carrying 
on our work at a community level. Can all 
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of this also be interpreted as wrecking Amer- 
ica? Comrades, it is time to start blowing 
our horn a little and make the public aware 
of some of these activities. Did you know 
about them? 

There is one point that you should bear in 
mind. Any attack on the American Legion 
will certainly be joined by any force advo- 
cating the overthrow of our form of govern- 
ment, since the pattern of our activities is 
so definitely nationalistic and to preserve 
the way of life we fought for. 





Winning Citizenship Essay by Pauline 
Webster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an essay 
written by Miss Pauline Webster, of the 
First Congregational Church of Brain- 
tree, Mass. Rev. John P. Robertson, 
minister of that church, delivered the 
prayer upon the convening of the Sen- 
ate today. Miss Webster is one of his 
parishioners. This essay won not only 
the local, but also the regional contest, 
and is well worth reading. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 

A LETTER TO My CONGRESSMAN 


Please, Mr. Congressman; will you listen 
to me? Will you hear my words? I have 
something to say. 

Who am I? I am a teen-ager. There 
are millions just like me. 

You see me everywhere: at the corner 
drugstore—drinking a coke; in _ school 
assembly—saluting the flag; at the football 
game—scoring a touchdown; in the sick- 
room—fighting back tears; at the super- 
market—waiting on trade: and in Sunday 
services—bowing in prayer. , 

Yes, you know me. I am a 20th-century 
edition of American youth and I speak for 
Christian citizenship. The kind of citizen- 
ship that makes my home and your home, 
my community and your community, my 
country and your country the places we 
love. The kind of citizenship that makes 
me stop and realize and be grateful. Grate- 
ful to every man who sailed on the May- 
flower and built a colony, signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and wrote the 
Constitution that we might have a country 
under God. The kind of citizenship that 
makes me look back and remember—remem- 
ber and be thankful. 

Thankful to every pioneer who crossed a 
river or climbed a mountain, cleared a path 
or cut down a forest, blazed a trail for a 
new frontier that we might have com- 
munities in which to live, love, and be 
happy. The kind of citizenship that makes 
me look at today—look and be aware. 
Aware and mindful of the U. N. delegate 
as he strives for peace, the Congressman as 
he introduces a new bill, the labor leader 
as he fights for his cause, the politician as he 
wrangles for lower taxes, the lawyer as he 
preserves justice, the doctor as he mends 
broken bodies, and the minister as he builds 
faith that we may maintain our belief 
“that all men are created equal.” 

What does Christian citizenship mean to 
me—a teen-ager? 
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It means a lot of things—things both 
big and small. 

It means taking a stand for Christ—being 
put on a spot. 

It means fighting—fighting against 
vandalism and juvenile crime, drinking and 
lawlessness, prejudices and discriminations 
so that we youth of today will be stronger 
for tomorrow. 

It means making decisions—asking my- 
self questions. Questions like these: Am 
I to be my brother's keeper? Do I respect 
the faith of my neighbor? Is social drinking 
the thing to do? Does a Christian carry 
arms? DoI mind the color of another man’s 
skin? Can I, a youth, fight communism? 
Questions like these—and more. 

Christ challenged his disciples with this 
command. He said to them, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach.” 

I hear this challenge; I hear it well. 

As a Christian I hear, as a Christian I 
accept. Accept it too, for that lad in the 
city and the one on the farm, the girl in 
the slums and the other across town. Ac- 
cept it for the youth working at school or 
dreaming of marriage, planning a career or 
serving abroad, building a business or help- 
ing at home, knowing well that when I serve 
others I also serve myself. 

So, Mr. Congressman, I speak for Christ- 
ian citizenship because as a teen-ager I've 
been taught as a citizen I understand, and 
as a Christian I believe that “except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.” 





Federal Tax Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of a prominent Chicago attorney, 
who has specialized in Federal taxation 
for 37 years, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a letter expressing to me his con- 
sidered answer to statements made in the 
report on Federal Tax Policy for Eco- 
nomic Growth and Stability: 

HucGHEs & HUGHEs, 
Chicago, April 5, 1956. 
-Hon. Marcuenrite Stitt CHuRCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. CuurcH: The 930-page booklet 
entitled “Federal Tax Policy for Economic 
Growth and Stability” and the staff report 
entitled “The Federal Revenue System,” 
issued by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, trespass on the province of 
the Ways and Means and Finance Commit- 
tees in that these documents are mainly 
devoted to assailing provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code adopted by those com- 
mittees after most exhaustive and thorough 
consideration. 

The graduated progressive income tax, as 
pointed out by the American Bar Associa- 
tion in its advocacy of the Reed-Dirksen 
amendment limiting it to 25 percent in 
peacetime, is the second point in the Com- 
munist Manifesto and such is heartily ad- 
vocated by all followers of Karl Marx. The 
value of private property consists in what 
it will earn and when the Government in 
income tax alone takes 52 percent of the 
earnings of our corporations, plus an addi- 
tional income tax taken on their dividends, 
it certainly owns more of them than anyone 
else. It takes much more in other taxes. To 
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give one example, the annual report of 
United Airlines for 1955 states its net earn- 
ings were $11,244,577 and its income tax 
$12,748,000 (in addition to this, its share- 
holders paid income tax on dividends) and 
on page 4 states, “more than $52,300,000 was 
paid to or collected for Government in 1955.” 
In other words, the 52-percent income tax 
was less than 25 percent of the Government’s 
take as a result of United’s yearly business. 

The committee papers fail to go into or 
consider the basic question what this tax 
situation is insidiously doing to and where 
this ill tax wind is blowing the American 
economy and way of life. 

The Treasury has spent the billions it has 
collected in social security taxes in past years 
and at present rate of increase, its .social 
security annual payments will, before many 
years, exceed its annual social security tax 
collections. Where will the difference come 
from? If the total national wealth is $700 
billion, how long can it stand an annual tax 
take of $70 billion? Questions such as these 
should have been considered in,the report. 

The committee report assails alleged al- 
lowances such as depletion. Indicative of its 
authors’ state of mind is the fact the staff 
reports devote 14% pages to the arguments 
for oil depletion and 4 pages to the argu- 
ments against it. 

The terms “allowance” and “subsidy” ap- 
plied to depletion, deliberately adopted as 
weapons of attack by former New Deal pro- 
fessors, are false and can only proceed from 
a communistic attitude that everything be- 
longs to the Government and by allowing 
one to keep his own property it thereby 
subsidizes him. Typical of the arguments 
is Professor Gray’s parroting, at page 437, of 
the Truman Treasury's statement that 
“three-fourths of the total benefit accrues 
to large corporations.” This ignores the 
fact it really accrues to their hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders, including widows 
and orphans and our large insurance com- 
panies in which almost every American fam- 
ily has a stake as well as all our leading pri- 
vately financed colleges who own thousands 
of shares in these companies. 

If depletion were a bonanza, oil companies 
would have earned much more than other 
companies, but at page 456 of the papers, 
it appears they did not. Eight wildcat wells 
in nine are dry. The domestic oil companies 
at present rate of consumption have on the 
average only enough reserves to last less than 
14 years. Consumption is annually increas- 
ing and if they are not encouraged and 
stimulated to discover more oil, what will 
happen to our present mode of life with its 
great dependence on oil? 

While devoting pages to the alleged dis- 
crimination of the 25 percent tax on capital 
gains (England and Canada do not impose 
any tax on capital gains) the committee 
panelists lightly pass over the biggest dis- 
crimination in the tax law in that over 
24 million people on farms are allqgwed to 
raise their food and enjoy shelter tax free, 
whereas all other workers must pay on the 
money they earn to pay for food and shelter. 
I would not change this because the essence 
of taxation is that people differently situated 
cannot be taxed alike without causing gross 
discrimination and, unlike the committee, 
I am not seeking ways to increase anyone’s 
taxes. The failure of over 90 percent of the 
committee panelists to object to existing ex- 
orbitant tax rates and their efforts to in- 
crease people’s taxes speaks for itself. 

Military expenditures are money down the 
drain if Russia does not intend to attack and 
thousands share the writer’s views it has no 
more intention of attacking us than we have 
of attacking it. The blunt fact is that unless 
our Government expenditures (giveaway to 
foreign nations to date amounts to over 
$10,000 for every person in Illinois) and 
taxes are cut soon and sharply, the second 
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point in the Communist Manifesto will have 
become a conquering Communist army and 
change our way of life to Communist own- 
ership of all property. Citizens can no 
longer sit supinely in sight of this process. 
Faithfully yours, 
JoHN E. HuGHEs. 





The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of April 18, 1956. 

It precisely and concisely states the 
situation with respect to the farm bill. 
It points out how once again the Demo- 
crat Party has made the farm problem 
@ political football at the expense of the 
farmers. 

I am also inserting the statement I 
released to the press on the veto mes- 
sage: . 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of April 
18, 1956] 
THE FarRM ISSUE REDEFINED 


When the Democrats in Congress cooked 
up their vote buying monstrosity in place 
of the workable farm program that the 
President submitted early in January, they 
must have thought they were dealing with 
another Dewey. They expected that if Mr. 
Eisenhower did veto their bill, he would 
thereafter sit quietly while they told the 
farmers about all of the wealth that would 
have been poured on them if it had not been 
for a callous Republican President. 

The Democrats miscalculated. In his 
speech to the Nation, explaining why he 
had to veto the farm bill, President Eisen- 
hower demonstrated that the moral courage 
that prompted the veto is fighting courage 
as well. He brought forth a sound alterna- 
tive program, salvaging what he could from 
Democratic sabotage «nd delay. 

Now the burden of action has been shifted 
to the Democratic majority in Congress. If 
its members do not enact the President’s 
recommendations, it is they who must accept 
responsibility for failure to provide relief for 
American farmers. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he would call a special 
session of Congress to meet after the national 
conventions if an acceptable farm program is 
not enacted before that time. The proposals 
he put forward Monday evening have been 
thoroughly discussed. They were, in fact, 
embodied in the farm bill he vetoed, but were 
rendered unworkable by the discredited high 
price-support plan that the Democrats 
tacked onto that bill. 

Twice on Monday, in his veto message and 
again in his address to the citizens, President 
Eisenhower exposed the fraud of the high 
price supports that the Democrats seek to 
perpetuate. They are the source of the un- 
manageable surpluses that are depressing 
farm prices and driving American agricul- 
ture toward socialism. 

His soil-bank plan was designed to reduce 
these surpluses and still support farm income 
by paying farmers to rest and improve acres 
that are not needed for present production. 
Because the Democrats paltered so long with 
the farm bill in Congress, the time has passed 
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when that plan can be put in effect this 
— even though the vetoed bill provided 
or it. 

The President proposed that he be author- 
ized, nevertheless, to pay 50 percent of the 
soil-bank benefits to any farmer who signed 
to observe land conservation practices next 
year. These payments could be made any 
time after July 1, and as Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out, would enable farmers to buy 
the seed, trees, fertilizers, and new machin- 
ery they might need to start preparing their 
land for soil-bank use. 

All that is required is that Congress pass 
the soil-bank bill, unencumbered by the 
nostrums that evoked the veto on Monday. 
If the Democrats fail to do this, it is they 
who must answer to the farmers for the 
callous disregard that candidates Stevenson 
and Kefauver have been piping about. 

This is by no means the best possible farm 
program. It will defer for a full year the job 
of cutting farm surpluses. But it is the best 
that can be achieved at this time after the 
Democrats have played politics with the 
problem for more than 3 months. 


_— 


STATEMENT OF HON LESLIE C. ARENDS, REPUB- 
LICAN WHIP, 17TH DistRIcT oF ILLINOIS, ON 
FarRM BILL VETO RECORD 


It is obvious from the President’s veto and 
his message that he is thinking solely in 
terms of what is best for the welfare of ou? 
farmers and the country as a whole. 

The bill sent the President by the Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress, after long, costly 
delay, is purely a political measure, not a 
cure to the farm problem but a political nar- 
cotic to try to fool the farmers. 

President Eisenhoyer recognized it as such. 
He will not play politics with the welfare of 
agriculture. Once again by vetoing this bill 
President Eisenhower demonstrated his 
statesmanlike greatness. I am sure his ac- 
tion has the overwhelming approval of the 
majority of our farmers. 

If an attempt should be made to override 
the veto, I am sure it will fail. I, for one, 
will vote against any motion to override. 

It is now the duty and the responsibility 
of the Congress to act immediately on the 
soil-bank proposal. As the President points 
out this can be done in a few days, if the 
Democrat leadership will permit, and stop all 
this political maneuvering. 





Opposition of the American Flag Commit- 
tee to the Alaska Mental Health Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by the American Flag Com- 
mittee, expressing its opposition to H. R. 
6376, the Alaska Mental Health Act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FLAG COMMITTEE 
IN OPPOSITION TO H. R. 6376, THE ALASKA 
MENTAL HEALTH ACT 

I. INTRODUCTION 


On January 18, 1956, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed by voice vote H. R. 6376, the 
Alaska Mental Health Act. It is now before 
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the Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, whose chairman is Senator JAMES 
E. MURRAY. 

Carefulgexamination of the provisions of 
this measure has convinced us that its adop- 
tion in present form would gravely impair 
the most cherished constitutional rights not 
only of the residents of Alaska for whose 
benefit the act is proposed, but of all citizens 
of the United States coming under its juris- 
diction. 

We have no wish to prevent or delay the 
construction, within Alaska, of hospitals, 
clinics and other facilities for the diagnosis, 
care and treatment of its mentally ill. We 
sincerely deplore the fact that such accom- 
modations are presently lacking, and that 
Alaskan patients must now be hospitalized 
at Portland, Oreg., more than a thousand 
and possibly 2,000 miles from home and 
loved ones. We wish to see this injustice 
corrected, and we pledge our support to any 
legislation exclusively directed toward this 
end. 

We regret that the framers of the Alaska 
Mental Health Act saw fit to inject contro- 
versial provisions into what could have been 
a simple and wholly unobjectionable meas- 
ure of relief for the people of Alaska. 

Among our most serious objections to the 
act are the following: 

II. BROAD DEFINITION 


The present Federal statute for Alaska 
limits compulsory asylum commitment to 
those judged to be insane. The Alaska Men- 
tal Health Act repeals this statute (48 U.S. C., 
sec. 47) and authorizes forcible hospitaliza- 
tion of any “mentally ill individual” whose 
detention is requested. Section 101 (i) de- 
fines such a person as one “having a psychi- 
atric or other disease whieh substantially 
impairs his mental health or an individual 
who is mentally defective or mentally 
retarded.” 

In terms of modern psychiatry, such a loose 
definition could be interpreted to almost 
every living human being. Many authorities 
high in the profession regard strong personal 
religious experience as one symptom of a psy- 
chotic personality. Some relate intense pa- 
triotic feeling to paranoia, a grave mental 
disorder. Americans holding extreme politi- 
cal views, whether to the right or left, have 
been called crackpots and collectively de- 
scribed as constituting a lunatic fringe. Per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies are coming more and 
more under the scrutiny of “experts,” and the 
random speculations and remote theories of 
the psychiatrists have been so popularized 
among the lay public as to encourage us all 
to become amateur diagnosticians. 

It is one thing to seek psychiatric advice 
and treatment on one’s own volition, but 
quite another to live in the shadow of a law 
which relatives, associates, or public officiais 
can invoke to bring about one’s compulsory 
hospitalization. Under the all-inclusive defi- 
nition which the Alaska Mental Health Act 
applies to mental illness, literally hundreds 
of emotional, mental, and physican condi- 
tions which pose no danger to the public 
could be cited to compel a citizen to suffer 
detention and unwanted treatment in an 
insane asylum. 

Instead of expanding those areas in which 
the psychiatrist is permitted to assume judi- 
cial authority in relieving a citizen of his 
freedom, it is our belief that Congress should 
inquire into the advisability of enacting leg- 
islation to more clearly define and limit the 
circumstances under which due process of 
law may be compromised at the foot of the 
psyehiatrist’s couch. 


Ill. APPLICABILITY 


In line with what has gone before, we ob- 
ject to the act on the ground that its com- 
mitment features are the same for persons 
who have broken no law as for those carrying 
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out violence, destruction, and other acts in- 
dicating possible derangement. 

In cases of overt misconduct which can be 
shown to have resulted from obvious psycho- 
logical disturbances, it might be beneficial 
both to the wrongdoer and the public to have 
legal machinery by which the offender could 
be offered hospitalization and a possible cure, 
rather than imprisonment as a willful crimi- 
nal. Even under these circumstances, we 
believe that compulsory commitment to an 
asylum should be limited to the violently in- 
sane and to those who are obviously incapa- 
ble of intelligent behavior or of refraining 
from doing physical harm to those about 
them. 

The Alaska Mental Health Act contains no 
such stipulations. Its sweeping language 
exposes a citizen to compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion whether he has or has not committed a 
wrongful deed. Armed with a physician's 
written opinion that a person is mentally 
ill under the broad definitions which the act 
sets forth, almost anyone can cause the indi- 
vidual to be seized against his will and spir- 
ited away to an asylum. The physician in 
question is not required to substantiate his 
opinion by the presentation of facts which 
conform to any standard of evidence, nor is 
he held in any way responsible for his action 
if the individual whom he has caused to be 
hospitalized is later proved to be mentally 
sound. 

We object to the basic structure of sec- 
tions 103 and 104 of the act, which by the 
ease of their application would encourage 
guardians, parents, husbands, wives, adult 
children, relatives, friends, policemen, health 
officers, and welfare officials to bring about 
the hospitalized confinement of an unwilling 
citizen. 

We. object to the fact that, upon the 
strength of the unsubstantiated opinion of 
a single doctor (secs. 103 (b) and 104 (a)) 
or of a policeman, health or welfare officer 
acting as an amateur psychiatrist (sec. 104 
(b)), a citizen may be seized on the street, 
at work, or in his home, and forcibly trans- 
ported to a mental hospital, where his plea 
for release may be ignored (sec. 106 (a)) for 
from 5 to 15 days. 

Also, one of. the most serious objections 


which we raise is to the lack of any prohibi- 


tion against administration of drugs, use of 
hypnosis, or commencement of any other 
treatment authorized by section 115, during 
the period the individual is detained against 
his will, and pending judicial review of such 
detention. 

In our opinion, sections 103, 104, and 106 
(a) would greatly encourage those who, 
through malice or for reasons of personal 
gain, intimidation or a wish to be rid of a 
burdensome dependent, seek commitment of 
one not in need of asylum care. This con- 
viction is strengthened by the fact that a pro- 
vision carrying penalties for causing such 
unwarranted commitment was removed from 
the act by an amendment which the House 
adopted prior to final passage. 

IV. COMMITMENT PROCEDURES 


Section 106 (a) allows the head of a hos- 
pital to delay the release of an unwilling 
patient for as long as 15 days, to permit a 
United States commissioner to begin formal 
commitment proceedings under seetion 108. 

Just in case an intended victim has some- 
how eluded hospitalization under section 104, 
any interested party may commence pro- 
ceedings for his commitment under section 
108 (a), simply by filing a statement that he 
has refused to submit to examination by a 
licensed physician. ‘ ; 

Section 108 (b) allows the commissioner 
to withhold notice to the citizen that appli- 
cation for his commitment has been filed. 

Section 108 (c) authorizes the commis- 
sioner to name two physicians appointed by 
the Governor of Alaska to examine the un- 
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willing citizen. If 2 physicians are not avail- 
able, this section allows the commissioner 
to settle for 1. 

Section 108 (d) allows the commissioner 
to compel the unwilling citizen, to whom 
notice of impending commitment has been 
withheld, to submit to examination. 

Section 108 (e) is especially vicious. It 
permits the commissioner to ignore the re- 
ports of examining physicians if they indi- 
cate that the citizen is mentaly well, and 
to schedule a commitment hearing in the 
same manner as if he had been declared 
insane. It also authorizes his continued de- 
tention for an additional 15 days. 

Section 108 (f) is highly ambiguous and 
subject to contradictory interpretation. It 
states that the proposed patient shall be 
“afforded an opportunity to appear at the 
hearing, to testify, and to present and cross- 
examine witnesses.” Later, however, it 
states: ‘“‘The proposed patient shall not be 
required to be present, and the United States 
Commissioner is authorized to exclude all 
persons not necessary for the conduct of the 
proceedings.” Now, if the presence of the 
proposed patient is not required, it is obvious 
he is not necessary for the conduct of the 
hearing. If it could not go on without him, 
the act would so provide. Since it does not, 
the conflicting language of this section could 
well be interpreted to empower the Commis- 
sioner to exclude the proposed patient from 
the hearing. 

Beyond this, section 108 (f) modifies the 
present Federal law which grants all per- 
sons a right to testify at a commitment hear- 
ing. By the new provision, only those “nec- 
essary for the conduct of the proceedings” 
are permitted even to attend, and the Com- 
missioner is apparently the sole judge of who 
is and who is not so qualified. 

Another departure from present law is the 
stipulation that the Commissioner, who acts 
as a trial judge, is not bound by rules of 
evidence regarding the citizen’s mental con- 
dition or his place of residence. Thus, every 
idle gossip, every prejudicial or otherwise 
irrelevant statement made about the “pro- 
posed patient” by those seeking his com- 
mitment, may be accepted by the Commis- 
sioner in reaching his decision. Suspension 
of the rules of evidence is particularly de- 
structive of a fair hearing in commitment 
cases, where unsubstantiated charges of ir- 
rational behavior may constitute the sole 
argument for compulsory hospitalization. 

Section 108 (f) impairs still another guar- 
antee of justice. By present law, no citizen 
may be committed in Alaska except a jury 
of six men unanimously find him to be in- 
sane and so declare in writing. The Alaska 
Mental Health Act “modernizes” the proce- 
dure by allowing the Commissioner to act as 
both judge and jury unless the “proposed 
patient” or his counsel or a member of his 
immediate family requests, in writing, that 
a jury be selected. 

We strongly object to this perilous inno- 
vation. We have noted in other areas— 
notably in the field of accident cases in New 
York City—attempts to convince the public 
that juries are costly, inexpedient, obsolete, 
and urnecessary to a just verdict. We de- 
plore such appeals to abandon one of the 
most vital safeguards to life, liberty, and 
property which.our Federal Constitution 
and those of our several States provide. Any 
act which compels a citizen to request in 
writing a protection which the Constitution 
treats as an absolute right is wrong in prin- 
ciple and should be rejected. 


Vv. BASIS FOR COMMITMENT 


Section 108 (g) defines the basis on which 
the proposed patient may be committed to 
an asylum. He need not be judged insane, 
as under present law, but merely “mentally 
ill; and * * * in need of custody, care, or 
treatment in a hospital and, because of his 
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illness, lacks sufficient insight or capacity 
to make responsible decisions concerning 
hospitalization.” Under the act’s loose defi- 
nition of mental illness, this language would 
apply to anyone disagreeing with the neces- 
sity for his own commitment. 

Stripped of its confusing legal phraseology, 
the Alaska Mental Health Act is a measure 
to provide means for compelling a citizen 
to undergo unwanted psychiatric and medi- 
cal treatment. The indignities dt could 
force upon sane, law-abiding citizens are 
far more hazardous than those which its 
proponents say are being suffered by the 
truly mentally ill who, by present law, must 
be committed as a result of trial by jury. 

VI. OTHER HAZARDS 


Commitment under section 108 (g) may be 
for an indeterminate period, and section 
109 (a) allows the commissioner to transfer 
the patient, without his consent, to any 
agency of the United States certifying his 
eligibility for care and treatment at its ex- 
pense. So transferred, the patient comes 
under the combined rules and regulations of 
the claiming agency and the authority of 
the Governor of Alaska and the head of the 
hospital relinquishing him, which authority 
is delegated to his new custodian. 

Thus, while the chief aim of the act is 
claimed to be that of keeping Alaska’s men- 
tal patients in Alaska, close to famfly, rela- 
tives, and friends, it really provides for hand- 
ing many of them over to Federal agencies 
which are authorized to lodge them in 
asylums or hospitals which they may oper- 
ate anywhere in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, or, in the case 
of the armed services, in a foreign country. 

Section 119 (c) carries such transfers 
much farther still. Here, the Governor of 
Alaska is empowered to make an agreement 
with any of our 48 States for the physical 
transfer of Alaskans to hospitals within their 
borders. Once again the purpose of keeping 
Alaska’s patients close to home and family 
is defeated. These folks are currently lodged 
at Portland, Oreg., 2,000 miles away. Under 
section 119 (c), they could end up in Miami, 
Fla., more than 4,000 miles from the hospital 
which the act authorizes for their care and 
treatment in Alaska. 

But, the real mischief of section 119 (c) 
lies in its stipulation that the transfer pacts 
must be reciprocal in application. That is, 
States receiving Alaskan patients are en- 
titled to ship their own mentally ill to hos- 
pitals in Alaska, where they will be hospital- 
ized and come under the full authority of 
the Alaska Mental Health Act. 

It should be obvious to anyone reading 
H. R. 6376 that it is not a territorial bill for 
giving the people of Alaska their own hos- 
pitals. This is Federal legislation in the 
field of mental health, establishing and en- 
couraging the application of the principle of 
the inter-transfer of mental patients be- 
tween the several States and Territories of 
this Nation. The act gives Federal sanction 
to State laws which would expose their resi- 
dents to compulsory removal to States and 
Territories thousands of miles from their 
homes, and establishes a precedent for fur- 
ther legislation for the imposition of Fed- 
eral control of Americans alléged to be men- 
tally ill. 

Section 117 allows the head of a hospital 
to restrict the patient’s right to communcate 
with family, friends, legal counsel, or others, 
including his representatives in Congress, if 
such restrictions are held to be “necessary 
for the medical welfare of the patient.” No 
restraint is permitted, however, upon sealed 
mail directed to the Governor of Alaska or 
the Commissioner who ordered the patient’s 
detention. 

Why should this be? If the patient’s con- 
dition is such that he would be harmed by 
the effort involved in writing to members 
of his family, to friends, associates, an at- 
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torney or a United States Congressman, will 
the harm be less if the object of his cor- 
respondence is the Governor of Alaska or 
the Commissioner responsible for his de- 
tention? We question the basic motive of 
this provision which, while permitting con- 
trol of the patient’s contacts with sources 
he may feel to be friendly to his release, en- 
courages him to communicate his thoughts, 
feelings and plans, if any, to the officials 
charged with supervising his enforced hos- 
pitalization. 


VII. UNQUALIFIED LAND GRANT 


Section 202 (a) transfers 1 million acres 
of Federal land in Alska to the Alaskan Gov- 
ernment, to facilitate the program set forth 
in the act. This is a vast area to be given 
over to the support of Alaska’s mentally ill, 
since there are but 359 patients at Morning- 
side Hospital in Portland, Oreg., which pres- 
ently lodges all of those committed in the 
Territory. 

Sponsors of the act say that only a frac- 
tion of this land will be used to quarter 
patients, and that most of it will be sold, 
leased or invested to provide Alaska with the 
funds needed to make the program self- 
supporting. The act, however, fails to fix 
the number of acres to be devoted to each 
such purpose. Although it is claimed that 
Alaska’s needs have been studied and accu- 
rately determined, the act does not designate 
hospital sites nor in any way restrict their 
area. As far as its language goes, the acreage 
could be divided equally, half to be sold, 
leased or invested, and half for a modern in- 
stallation which might be used to solve the 
hospital shortage problems of our 48 States. 

We approve the principle of a land grant 
of sufficient size to provide and maintain 
adequate facilities and services for the diag- 
nosis, care and treatment of the mentally ill 
of Alaska. We insist, however, that the area 
conveyed should bear a reasonable relation 
to that actually needed for such purposes. 


VuII. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the foregoing objections, to 
which we could add substantially in a more 
detailed analysis, we recommend that H. R. 
6376 be discarded, and that a new bill be 
drafted which will provide Alaska with fa- 
cilities for the diagnosis, care, and treatment 
of its mentally ill within the Territory, while 
leaving the present commitment procedures 
unchanged. In view of the fact that the 
Federal Government owns in excess of 98 
percent of the area of Alaska, we believe 
that a land grant to the Territorial Govern- 
ment, both for use as hospital sites and as 
a source of revenue for maintaining their 
upkeep, is justified and proper. In convey- 
ing such land, however, the area to be put 
into hospitals and hospital grounds should 
be clearly specified and defined, and the area 
to be sold, leased, and invested for revenue, 
by similar specification and _ definition, 
should be so restricted by law. 

We believe that legislation following these 
recommendations would solve a substantial 
part of Alaska’s mental health problem, and 
in a manner which could provoke opposi- 
tion from no responsible quarter. 

As for modifying the present law regard- 
ing commitment in Alaska, changes designed 
to remove the necessity for incarcerating the 
violently insane in a prison might be ef- 
fected by separate legislation. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, should the law be al- 
tered to permit the compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion of a person who has committed no act 
of violence or destruction, who is rational, 
and who is capable of distinguishing right 
from wrong. 

The fantastic commitment features of the 
Alaska Mental Health Act highlight a crying 
need for long and careful study of the basic 
concepts of modern psychiatry as they relate 
themselves to American jurisprudence and 
its standards for protecting the rights and 
liberties, as well as the property and physical 
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safety, of the individual. There is certainly 
a place for the psychiatrist in our society, 
but that place must not be occupied in the 
robe of a jurist or the seat of a legislator. 
To cnact laws which compel an American 
to be treated for an emotional disorder which 
has caused no harm to the public is to set 
the precedent for later laws forcing him to 
undergo unwanted treatment of other, and 
perhaps more serious, physical afflictions. 

The danger signal is up. It should be 
heeded. 





Nation of Softies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, all of us are concerned about 
the fact that 35 percent of young Amer- 
icans fail for military service because of 
physical unfitness. A very interesting 
editorial entitled ‘Nation of Softies?” 
appeared in the Sunday Star of March 
11. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

NATION OF SOFTIES? 


Dr. Paul Dudley White, the most cele- 
brated of the President’s heart consultants, 
seems to have exaggerated a bit in recently 
declaring to a House Appropriations sub- 
committee that ours is “one of the unheal- 
thiest countries in the world today.’ Yet, 
although his statement does not square with 
statistics showing that average life expec- 
tancy in America is considerably higher than 
in most other lands, there can be little 
doubt that we are in danger of becoming 
a nation of softies. 

A fairly alarming indication of this is the 
fact that about 35 percent of the young 
Americans called for military service are re- 
jected because of physical unfitness. An- 
other warning sign can be found in studies 
showing that our boys and girls compare 
poorly with European boys and girls in tests 
measuring the strength and flexibility of 
abdominal and back muscles. There is a 
large amount of additional evidence along 
the same line, all of it too disturbing to be 
shrugged off as it were inconsequential. 

What accounts for the trend? Many fac- 
tors are involved in the answer, but certainly 
the technology and comforts of our way of 
life play a key contributing role. As Dr. 
White has said, ‘““‘We now have so many push 
buttons that we have stopped the use of our 
muscles. * * * Also our diet has become 
richer and richer.” Further, as other ex- 
perts have pointed out, great numbers of 
American children, if not pampered, are 
physically too inactive in this age of auto- 
mobiles and spectator sports. All too often, 
for example, they spend their after-school 
hours indoors watching the dubious wonders 
of TV. 

As far as city children are concerned, all 
this is largely understandable. Our auto- 
mobile traffic is potentially too murderous 
for today’s youngsters to ride bicycles, or play 
street games like punchball, the way their 
elders did in an age when nobody had to 
worry much about being run over. But this 
is only one aspect of the problem—a big and 
important problem requiring action of the 
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sort contemplated by President Eisenhower 
last summer when he scheduled a national 
conference to deal with it. 

What the President had in mind at that 
time was the drafting of a countrywide pro- 
gram to encourage our young people to build 
up their bodies with systematic physical ex- 
ercise and direct participation in sports. 
The conference was called off because of his 
heart attack, but the idea behind it ought 
not to be dropped. The signs of growing 
softness in America plainly indicate that 





some such meeting of experts is sorely 
needed. 
Address by Governor McKeldin, of 


Maryland, Before Philadelphia Fel- 


lowship Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, today, 
more than at any other time for almost 
a century, a careful reappraisal is being 
made of the factors in our country which 
have forced many of our citizens to follow 
a segregated way of life. As a border 
State between the North and the South, 
Maryland is in a position to feel the 
strains which have unfortunately devel- 
oped on both sides of the Mason and 
Dixon Line during this period of transi- 
tion. Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of 
Maryland, recently gave a clear picture 
of the current situation in our Free State 
when he said: 

In Maryland the Constitution of the 
United and the statutes made in conform- 
ity thereto are the supreme law of the land. 


His words were delivered in Philadel- 
phia at a dinner during which he was 
presented the National Fellowship 
Award, sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Fellowship Commission. In addition to 
discussing Maryland’s position, Gover- 
nor McKeldin also pointed out that the 
goal of right-thinking men is not “equal- 
ity” in itself but the excellence which can 
result from a respect for the rights of 
all Americans regardless of race or color. 
Because the Governor’s speech is so 
thought-provoking and timely, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it included 
in the Appendix of today’s REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Because the State of Maryland lies below 
the Mason and Dixon Line men from Maine 
cannot see it as anything but a southern 
State. Because it lies above the Potomac, 
men from Mississippi cannot see it as any- 
thing but a northern State. Both are wrong. 
It is a border State. Skeptics say this means 
that it belongs to neither, but Marylanders 
say it means that it belongs to both. 

The position of a border State is not al- 
Ways a happy one. In great crises it may 
mean being caught between the upper and 
the nether millstones, in danger of being 
ground to powder. That was Maryland’s fate 
in the most terrible crisis that has afflicted 
the Nation, from 1861 to 1865. A dozen 
times it was literally the battlefield on which 
the armies of the Union and the Confederacy 
came into collision. Early’s cavalry burned 
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the house of a Governor of Maryland and 
occupied ground that today is within the city 


‘limits of Baltimore. 


During the entire 4 years it was a spiritual 
battleground, with brother arrayed against 
brother, engendering hatreds, traces of which 
have lingered down to our own times. One 
of the most hideous tragedies of the fratri- 
cidal struggle occurred at the battle of New 
Market, Va., when by the fortunes of war the 
First Maryland Infantry, USA, was thrown 
against the First Maryland Infantry, CSA, 
and in sober, literal truth kinsman fell at 
the hands of kinsman. 

But by way of compensation, moments 
come when the border State, may, if its wis- 
dom is sufficient to the task, act not as the 
dividing line, but as the connecting link be- 
tween regions of our common country. This 
I count as a happy circumstance, for he who 
has the opportunity to act as mediator be- 
tween brethren is fortunate among men. 

I need not remind you of the gravity of 
the crisis that has recently developed in 
connection with the effort to eliminate any- 
thing that smacks of second-class citizen- 
ship among men loyal to the United States, 
The position of my own State on the issue 
can be stated briefly. In Maryland, the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
statutes made in conformity thereto are the 
supreme law of the land. I do not say that 
they will be enforced because I do not need 
to say so. I say that they will be Obeyed, so 
the question of enforcement will never arise 
except as a matter of police routine, not 
serious enough to cause any grave anxiety to 
the Governor of the State. 

I mention this because I would not have 
you think that I am here to plead the cause 
of Maryland exclusively, or even primarily. 
But because of Maryland’s intimate connec- 
tion with States farther south we are keenly 
aware that our own problem is relatively 
small, and so we are not disposed to praise 
our own wisdom and virtue in handling it 
with comparatively little trouble. Our own 
difficulties have been just great enough to 
enable us to appreciate the magnitude of the 
task that our neighbors face. 

Some of them are obviously going about 
it in the wrong way. In every large popula- 
tion, including the population of the South, 
there are dark forces, forces of prejudice, 
ignorance, and passion, constantly straining 
at the leash of civilization. They must be 
restrained with a strong hand, and no failure 
to restrain them can be condoned. This 
problem cannot be solved by mob rule and 
wherever and whenever mob rule is tolerated 
the solution is postponed and made more 
difficult than ever. 

But I venture to remind you that the ele- 
ment that makes mob rule poisonous is the 
fact that it is based on prejudice and passion, 
not on justice, truth, and devotion to the 
general welfare. And I remind you that it 
is possible for grave citizens, not in a street 
mob, but sitting in orderly council, to be 
ignorant of the truth, swayed by prejudice, 
and neglectful of the general welfare. I 
submit that any. man who assumes that the 
problem facing the South is simple and easy 
is a dangerous counsellor; for his assumption 
has no relation to the facts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
was keenly aware of this truth when it struck 
down the policy of segregation in the public 
schools. It has proceeded, and it has or- 
dered the inferior courts to proceed, with 
great caution in putting its order into effect; 
and any man who believes that the Court 
was motivated by race prejudice is too great 
a fool to merit serious attention. 

The Court holds that equality before the 
law is the right of every American regardless 
of race or color; and it has fotind that the 
policy of segregation is inseparable from 
legal inequality. But the Court has never 
held, indeed no thinker worthy of the name 


has ever held that equality is an end in. 


itself. Equality may be attained as readily 
by pulling down the excellent as by raising 
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the inferior. The end is excellence, and 
equality is desirable only to the extent that 
it is a means of attaining excellence. 

Less than a hundred years ago both the 
economic and social systems of the Southern 
States were overthrown and utterly demol- 
ished by war, invasion, and conquest fol- 
lowed by 10 years of military occupation. 
There is no modern parallel to this catas- 
trophe. Germany is not a cdmparable in- 
stance, for only the economic system of Ger- 
many was destroyed and that kind of dam- 
age can be rapidly repaired. It was repaired 
in the South. Fifty years after Appomattox 
the South was vastly richer than it had ever 
been before the war. 

But a completely new social system is not 
s0 easily constructed. Much, very much, 
has been accomplished. I-believe that fu- 
ture historians, with a better perspective than 
we can have, one day will be astonished, not 
by the slowness, but by the speed with which 
a formerly subjugated race was integrated 
in a new social system; and they will divide 
the credit between the Negro South and 
the white with great praise for both. 

It is folly, however, to ignore the fact that 
both races have worked hagridden by a gnaw- 
ing anxiety from which the rest of the coun- 
try is happily free—anxiety as to the strength 
of the social fabric they were creating. 
There was no precedent to reassure them for 
their aim was to achieve something that has 
not yet been successfully accomplished any- 
where in the world—a society in which a very 
large minority can live on amicable and equal 
terms with a majority of a disparate race. 

It is a magnificent ideal, one of the greatest 
that has ever been cherished by mortal men; 
but it is as difficult as it is magnificent. 
Southerners, white or colored, would have 
been less than rational if they had not been 
aware of the dreadful ease with which they 
could slip back and plunge the South into 
such rancorous and bloody hatred as subsists 
between Moslem and Hindu in India, between 
Arab and Jew in the Levant, and between 
Afrikander and “native” in South Africa. 

No doubt this fear has frequently been 
exaggerated, especially by apprehensive 
whites; but to say that it is baseless is to 
ignore the immense difficulty of the task and 
the frailty of mortal men as they strive to- 
ward an ideal. 

Worst of all is to ignore the existence of 
the ideal. Of course, it has been betrayed 
by the debauched, and never glimpsed by the 
stupid. Far be it from me to deny that the 
South has any lack of either villains or fools. 
Their presence is all too evident and the 
damage they have done is Known to the 
whole world. 

But villains and fools we have everywhere, 
and nothing but trouble can be expected of 
them. Wise men waste no time on the hope- 
less in any situation but search carefully for 
those elements from which something of 
value may be won. I submit that we have 
in the South a large number, an inspiringly 
large number, of able and trustworthy men 
in both races. They do not always occupy 
conspicuous positions; indeed, men whose 
idealism is stronger than their personal am- 
bition come rarely, and then usually by 
chance, into conspicuous positions. But 
these relatively obscure leaders’ importance 
is out of all proportion to their numbers. 

What I fear in the present situation is 
not the clamor of the reckless demagogs. 
They have always been noisy and they always 
will be. Much more dangerous is the pos- 
sibility that slow and silent discouragement 
may creep upon those southern leaders, and 
especially those Negro leaders, whose work 
of a lifetime is threatened with destruction. 

We cannot go backward on their account, 
and I think none of them would have us 
do so. The Court has spoken. The case is 


decided. But it is utter folly to think that 
on that account there is no more need for 
careful procedure, for tolerance, for sym- 
pathy, above all for patient hearing of the 
evidence, all the evidence, and a scrupulous 
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rendering of exact justice as far as that 
is humanly possible. 

Bear with me while I repeat that I am 
not pleading for myself or my State. In 
Maryland we are doing fairly well, much 
of the credit for which is due to the wisdom 
and integrity of our Negro leadership, but 
much also to the fact that our problem of 
race relationships never has been among 
the most difficult. I am arguing the case of 
men and women who have a much harder 
task than ours and are therefore entitled to 
greater consideration. 

Let us never forget the loftiness of their 
aim. It is easy enough to be tolerant where 
there is no temptation to intolerance. It is 
easy to be free of race prejudice where there 
is nothing to excite race prejudice. But to 
create a society that will be tolerant in spite 
of pressure, that will be fair when unfair- 
ness would be profitable is as difficult a 
work as can be undertaken by man. Yet 
think of what success would mean. It 
would at once set the American Republic 
on a level attained by no nation since gov- 
ernments were instituted among men, it 
would vindicate the theory of self-govern- 
ment finally and forever. 

The most formidable weapons that our 
enemies have er raised against us are not 
made of fire a steel, but are forged out 
of our own frailties and follies. To estab- 
lish on our shores a biracial society in which 
equal justice under law is a condition and 
not a theory would shatter those weapons 
in our enemies’ hands. Men who are hon- 
estly and diligently striving to accomplish 
this are worthy of our sympathy and sup- 
port, for in a very real sense the chastise- 
ment of our peace is upon them. Instead 
of denouncing them for not doing better, we 
should regard their existence among us with 
lordly pride. 
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agement Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
address by Joseph F. Finnegan, Director 
of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, which was delivered at the 
1956 industrial-relations conference at 
the Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kans. 

The topic Mr. Finnegan chose was 
Government Responsibility in Labor- 
Management Affairs. His address is an 
outstanding one on some of the current 
problems affecting labor and manage- 
ment, and I commend it to the Senate. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address is estimated to make 
214 pages of the Recorp, at a cost of $180. 


~ There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Westinghouse Strike Settled.” Your news- 
paper, the morning of March 21, 1956, car- 
ried such a headline. This rang down the 
curtain on our longest major strike in more 
than 20 years. Some 55,000 men and women 
in more than 40 plants of one of America’s 
major corporations had been on strike for 
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156 days—nearly half a year. Direct losses 
in wages to employees were somewhere 
around $100 million. The company lost 
some $300 million in sales. The direct and 
indirect effect on families deprived of in- 
come, communities deprived of purchasing 
power, consumers deprived of products, sup- 
pliers deprived of market, and accumulative 
losses to the company, are beyond the pos- 
sibility of computation. 

A few discordant ripples marred the 
smooth surface of the formal settlement of 
the strike, due to local problems at individ- 
ual plants and localities; but these local dif- 
ficulties were almost anticlimactic. So we 
can now take a fairly objective look at the 
Westinghouse strike and try to assess its ef- 
fect and meaning. What, particularly, can 
we learn from it in terms of the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility in labor-management 
affairs? What does the Government con- 
ceive its responsibility to be? Did this bit- 
ter, long-drawn-out strike demonstrate that 
our governmental principles, laws and pro- 
cedures are sound or unsound? Did Gov- 
ernment measure up to its responsibilities 
or did it evince weaknesses that demand re- 
appraisal and possible change? 

The fundamental responsibility of Gov- 
ernment in labor-management affairs 
emerges clearly from the turbulent and fiuid 
labor scene only if we correctly understand 
our American philosophy of free collective 
bargaining. It seems to me that free col- 
lective bargaining, operating in a free and 
competitive economy, can mean only that 
when labor and management meet at the 
bargaining table are not only free to bar- 
gain, but are charged with joint, direct re- 
sponsibility for working out their own prob- 
lems without Government domination. As 
free men, employers, and employees should 
not, under normal, peacetime circumstances, 
be required to submit to decisions of the 
state concerning conditions governing their 
relationships. Any other answer would be 
in derogation of man’s inherent dignity, be 
he worker or employer. Any other answer 
would be a negation of the enacted philoso- 
phy of free collective bargaining, which is 
the keystone of our national labor policy. 

Obviously, however, Government does have 
definite responsibilities in making free col- 
lective bargaining work; in fostering and im- 
proving a favorable climate or atmosphere, 
with the minimum of legal restrictions, un- 
der which labor and management will have 
the best possible opportunity to enjoy har- 
monious relationships. Over the years the 
Federal Government has sought to discharge 
its fundamental responsibility in labor-man- 
agement affairs by establishing legal ground 
rules governing the parties’ relationship; 
through legislation such as the original 
Wagner Act which, as amended, is now com- 
monly referred to as the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Other legislation has sought to establish at 
least some measure of social consciousness 
and responsibility for the conditions under 
which men and women earn their living; for 
example, minimum wages, maximum hours, 
and matters affecting health and safety. 

How effective has governmental policy 
been in helping make free collective bargain- 
ing work? If we consider the Westinghouse 
strike dispassionately, against the backdrop 
of our total national industrial experience 
in collective bargaining, it seems to me that 
this strike, far from indicating a failure or 
weakness in our governmental approach to 
labor-management affairs, tends to demon- 
strate the inherent soundness of both the 
doctrine of free collective bargaining and the 
present administration’s concept of Govern- 
ment’s role with respect to the labor and 
management relationship. It is true that 
this labor dispute resulted in the loss of 
millions of man-days of production, and 
countless millions of dollars in wages, sales, 
profits, taxes. It commanded national at- 
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tention, caused waves of indignation and 
produced much head shaking and dire 
prophecies of national calamity; yet statis- 
tics on the cost of this landmark strike are 
meaningless unless considered in relation- 
ship to the overall, national picture of our 
productive industrial economy. 

The estimated $100 million lost in wages 
by the Westinghouse workers represents only 
some eight one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
the income from wages of all other work- 
ers in this country during the strike period. 
The $300 million lost by the company in 
sales is hardly a drop in the bucket of nearly 
$200 billion of our gross national product for 
that 5% months. The strike cost some 
844 million man-days lost to production; 
but during that same period, our national 
economy was absorbing about twice this 
number of man-days lost through avoid- 
able industrial accidents, and more than 20 
times as many man-days lost by unexcused 
absenteeism. I do not mean that any of 
these things are unimportant. I call them 
to your attention only to emphasize that 
when we take a look at the whole picture, 
we find a remarkably sound relationship ex- 
isting nationally between management and 
labor. Out of the 75,000 to 100,000 collective 
bargaining agreements negotiated in this 
country each year, there are relatively few 
instances of active labor-management com- 
bat. I think that the Westinghouse strike, 
because we have all unconsciously accepted 
it as being a radical exception to the nor- 
mal company-union way of life, proves that 
our fundamental governmental approach to 
the labor-management relationship has been 
sound and constructive. 

What I have said up to now may make 
it sound as though responsibility of Gov- 
ernment in labor-management affairs is 
quite simple and clear cut. This is not true. 
It is often rather easy to agree upon general 
principles. The trouble comes in the day- 
to-day application by the Government of 
those principles: in remaining nonpartisan 
and unbiased while resisting pressures, in- 
fluences and impulses that may be violative 
of the long-range national objective; and in 
persuading both labor and management to 
approach the bargaining table with a mature 
and responsible attitude which will under- 
write the premise of free, voluntary collec- 
tive bargaining. This is the keystone of our 
democratic approach to the vexatious prob- 
lem of trying to strike a proper balance be- 
tween labor and management, the two seg- 
ments of our country upon which our-na- 
tional safety, prosperity, and welfare depend. 

Government nonpartisanship and resist- 
ance to pressures and influences are easier to 
talk about than to carry out. As the West- 
inghouse strike dragged on month after 
month, its effect spread and snowballed. As 
was to be expected, the hue and cry mounted 
for some sort of governmental action to 
“lower the boom” on either the company or 
the union, or both of them—depending upon 
whether their respective public relations 
were high or low at the moment. Mayors, 
governors, and Federal officials—all were 
deeply concerned. Civic, religious and other 
groups organized to “do something” about 
this major strike. Numerous forms of legis- 
lation and mandatory intervention were dis- 
cussed or proposed by these inteersted and 
deeply concerned pressure groups, mainly 
witth the idea of forcing a settlement. I am 
glad to be able to tell you that none of those 
pressures or proposals, based on partisanship 
or expediency, prevailed. They were not only 
resisted—they were rejected. 

Another facet of Government responsibility 
in labor-management affairs that was dra- 
matically emphasized by the Westinghouse 
strike is the principle that the parties con- 
trol their own destinies and must discharge 
their responsibilities to all segments of so- 
ciety through collective bargaining. Labor 
and management must accept the fact that 
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freedom to bargain is inextricably linked 
with the responsibility to decide and to 
reach agreement. The Government can and 
should make available skilled and effective 
mediatory assistance, but the Government 
must not only not usurp the parties’ deci- 
sion-making prerogatives, but must stead- 
fastly refuse to let the parties pass the deci- 
sion-making buck to it. 

Even though you followed the day-to-day 
developments in the Westinghouse strike 
through the newspapers, radio, TV, and 
magazines, I doubt if you can appreciate 
all of the maneuvers that went on to induce 
various forms of governmental action that 
would have had the effect of injecting Gov- 
ernment into the decision-making phase of 
the controversy. 

I feel it is important for you to know that 
under the Eisenhower administration Gov- 
ernment at all levels refused to take over 
and relieve the parties of their duty and 
responsibility to work out their own desti- 
nies. When this strike was settled, it was 
on the basis of a voluntary agreement nego- 
tiated between the parties themselves, with- 
out governmental compulsion or fiat. 

I would be the last to deny that the 
parties got a very substantial assist and 
some real prodding in their collective-bar- 
gaining efforts from the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. But mediation is 
a voluntary, noncompulsory process—an ex- 
tension of free collective bargaining, rather 
than a substitute for it. In the last analysis, 
Westinghouse and the IVE finally wrote their 
own settlement ticket. As a result, I can 
assure you that the relationship between the 
parties today is better than it could possibly 
be had we violated the principle of non- 
compulsion by Government. In my opinion, 
also, the basic relationship between manage- 
ment and labor throughout the country has 
been clarified and improved by the position 
taken by Government in the Westinghouse 
dispute. That position is, as I stated before, 
that the parties—not Government—control 
their own destinies and through collective 
bargaining must discharge their own respon- 
sibilities to all segments of society. 

So much for the general principles under- 
lying the responsibility of government in 
labor-management affairs. To implement 
and effectuate those principles calls for a 
substantial amount of diverse legislation, as 
well as a number of separate agencies, each 
charged with specific duties and functions. 
It might be helpful for orientation purposes 
to give you a quick rundown on the prin- 
cipal labor laws and agencies dealing with 
different facets of the labor field; not from 
the standpoint of complete or technical 
analysis, but rather to indicate their general 
scope, purpose and operation. 

The United States Department of Labor is, 
of course, the largest and most important 
Federal agency dealing in matters relating 
to the labor force of the Nation, whether 
represrited by unions or not. You are 
familiar with the Consumer Price Index, 
issued by its Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
with various of its manpower and other re- 
lated functions. Its Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division has responsibilities 
that will be of interest to you, since it is 
charged with the enforcement of various 
labor laws and regulations having a more 
immediate and easily discernible impact pn 
your everday life. I shall touch briefly on 
some of these. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, generally 
known as the wage-and-hour law, was passed 
in 1938. It applies to employees engaged in 
interstate commerce, or the production of 
goods for interstate commerce, and sets 
minimum wages—recently fixed at $1 per 
hour—requires overtime payment at the 
mandatory rate of time and one-half for 
over 40 hours worked in any one week, and 
establishes a minimum age for employed 
workers. 
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The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
passed in 1932, applies to Federal contracts 
for the purchase of materials in excess of 
$10,000. It calls for the payment of pre- 
vailing wages as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, requires overtime at one and 
one-half times the regular rate after 8 hours 
per day and 40 hours per week, establishes 
minimum ages for workers, prohibits convict 
labor on such contracts, establishes appli- 
cable health and safety rules, and prohibits 
home work. 

The prevailing wage law, usually called 
the Davis-Bacon Act, was passed in 1931. 
It covers all construction work for the Fed- 
eral Government, and requires the payment 
of prevailing minimum wages, as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

The 8-hour law, passed in 1892, applies 
to all Federal purchases or construction, 
and simply requires the payment of overtime 
at one and one-half normal rates after 8 
hours work per day. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) is a Federal labor agency you hear a 
great deal about. This is really a bi-func- 
tional organization. The “Board” itself is a 
5-member “labor relations court” appointed 
by the President. It is quasi-judicial, and 
acts in an appellate capacity in determining 
the right of representation of employees by 
unions, and as a trial court (through a 
special master, called a trial examiner) in 
matters relating to unfair labor practices by 
either companies or unions. 

The Office of the General Counsel (ap- 
pointed by the President) was divorced from 
the Board by the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
General Counsel, through his field staff, 
acts in initial determination of representa- 
tion rights of unions, and also as prosecut- 
ing attorney to investigate, prosecute, or 
enjoin unfair labor practices by companies 
or unions, as defined by the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947. 

It is well to bear in mind that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is interested 
only in the rights, obligations, and restric- 
tions of the act. It has no jurisdiction over, 
nor interest in, the negotiation of collective 
bargaining agreements or their content, nor 
in operations under the contracts as such. Of 
course, unfair bargaining practices during 
contract negotiations, illegal contract pro- 
visions (such as those calling for discrim- 
ination because of union membership or 
activity) or certain conduct of the parties 
during the contract term, might be the sub- 
ject of National Labor Relations Board pro- 
ceedings. However, the Board would be in- 
terested only because such matters might 
be infringements of the law, and not because 
of the contract itself. 

Another Federal agency dealing in labor 
relations matters, with which my own or- 
ganization is sometimes confused, is the 
National Mediation Board. This is com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
President, and was created under the Fed- 
eral Railway Labor Act. This Board has 
jurisdiction over interstate railroad, express 
and airline operations only, and has a dual 
function. It acts to determine representa- 
tives for collective bargaining purposes, and 
assists through mediation and conciliation 
in negotiation of collective bargaining agree- 
ments—but only in railroad, express, and air- 
line operations. 

A companion board, also created under the 
Railway Labor Act, is the Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, made up of 36 members, of 
whom half are appointed by the railroads and 
half by the unions. This board acts only 
to decide grievances arising under labor con- 
tracts with the railroads; express companies 
and airlines are not covered. - 

I naturally would think that the last of 
the Federal agencies to be discussed is the 
most important, since it is the one I have 
the honor of heading as director, the Fed- 
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eral Mediation and Conciliation Service. My 
appointment is by the President, with con- 
firmation by the Senate, and is for no fixed 
term. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service was reconstituted as an independent 
agency, reporting only to the President, by 
the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. 
Its predecessor was the United States Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of Labor, 
which was authorized in 1913. 

We are a relatively small and highly de- 
centralized organization. My national office 
staff in Washington is very limited in size, 
and aside from liaison and cooperaton with 
the other Government agencies, is primarily 
concerned with fixing basic policies and 
handling personnel and budget matters. 

The country is divided into eight areas, 
each headed by a Yegional director. These 
regional directors and a staff of some 215 
mediators are charged with almost complete 
responsibility for actual mediation activi- 
ties. Mediation is a highly personal opera- 
tion, so that each mediator, apart from 
administrative requirements, is essentially 
an independent agent in the handling of 
each specific case. 

The mediation process itself is a fascinat- 
ing study and in many w an even more 
fascinating activity. At blush, you may 
find it difficult to understand how mature 
representatives of labor and management 
can find themselves in a situation which 
they cannot solve, but which can be solved 
with the assistance of an outsider who is a 
relative stranger to their bargaining rela- 
tionship. Actually, there are many ways 
such a situation can come about without 
attempting to cover the whole subject, here 
are a few of them: 

We sometimes find the parties deadlocked 
over what are termed issues of principle. 
These include issues such as the union shop, 
straight seniority, and pay for time not 
worked, such as holidays. The mediator in 
such situation can frequently be more effec- 
tive than the partisan party representatives 
in urging a reevaluation of positions, based 
on the changes that have occurred in labor 
relation practices in the particular industry 
and the thinking of the people living and 
working in the area of the plant affected. 

Institutional issues are sometimes most 
difficult to resolve. These are situations 
where either the company or the union feels 
it is completely bound either by general 
organizational policy, or by other contracts 
or conditions. To illustrate, consider a local 
union demand for a particular type of pen- 
sion program conforming to well-established 
plans of its international affiliate, as opposed 
to the company insistance on an existing 
pension plan of its own which covers a great 
many nonunion employees in that plant, and 
perhaps several other plants. You can real- 
ize the difficulty of harmonizing these oppos- 
ing institutional programs; yet the mediator 
ordinarily is able to help the parties work 
out an agreement. 

Emotional blocks are frequently encoun- 
tered where severe clashes of personalities or 
unexposed resentments have not only pre- 
vented the parties reaching an agreement, 
but may have made a farce of collective bar- 
gaining. Bad communications which have 
prevented the parties actually understanding 
each other’s positions and the reasons for 
those positions, and lack of knowledge by the 
parties of all the existing facts and compel- 
ling circumstances involved, may easily cause 
a deadlock which the parties themselves seem 
unable to break. 

The intensity that can easily creep into 
hard collective bargaining often results in a 
complete loss of objectivity by one or both 
groups, and with this loss of objectivity comes 
the inability to place issues in their proper 
perspective and to thoughtfully consider al- 
ternative solutions to the problems. 
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Not infrequently, we run into what might 
be called tactical blocks, where one party or 
the other may have placed itself in a tactical 
position from which it cannot gracefully 
retreat without someone to help it save face. 
We also occasionally run into situations 
where internal politics or internal conflict in 
either the company or the union may create 
a situation where it is difficult, if not im- 
possible for the parties to openly talk with 
the frankness and honesty necessary to reach 
an agreement across the bargaining table. 
These are only illustrative of the situations 
and conditions that call for the presence 
and skill of a mediator. 

Mediation itself involves no secret formula, 
nor obscure hocus-pocus. I believe, in its 
simplest form, it involves having the right 
man on the job at the right time; and the 
right man is basically a practical, mature, 
and capable labor-relations expert who is 
thoroughly experienced in the various 
techniques of mediation, and who can com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the dis- 
puting parties. 

Important elements of mediation are a 
proper sense of the appropriate time for in- 
tervention by the mediator in the negotia- 
tions, and his neutral status in calling and 
controlling conferences. The mediator 
normally will not enter a situation until 
the parties have exhausted good-faith col- 
lective bargaining. The fact that the 
mediator calls meetings and supervises the 
discussions frequently may remove the 
bargaining roadblock. This is particularly 
true if the parties are involved in tactical 
maneuvers in either seeking or avoiding 
meetings, or in procedures during confer- 
ences, since such maneuvers refiect intan- 
gible pressures and may indicate strength 
or weakness. 

The use of joint and separate conference 
is routine, and the early attempt of the 
mediator to develop good negotiating atti- 
tudes and an objective approach to the issues, 
and to inspire confidence in himself and his 
impartiality, is standard procedure. 

Beyond this point, each situation develops 
its own mediation demands. The mediator 
may seek to raise doubts in the minds of the 
parties about firm positions they have taken, 
and to develop some willingness to yield 
ground through suggestions, provocative 
questions or a clarifying restatement of 
issues. Many times the real problem is to 
develop true facts and situations and to 
isolate the wheat from the chaff. Develop- 
ing alternative solutions and compromises, 
handling the bargaining to encourage pro- 
gressive recessions, and controlling the 
critical timing of offers and proposals, all 
are important. 

At times, when the parties have reached 
an emotional point where they cannot talk 
directly to each other, the mediator may 
have to function as a messenger boy; at other 
times, when face saving is involved, he may 
serve as a whipping post. Each situation 
calls for different handling and the success- 
ful mediator is one who can diagnose the 
correct approach to effect a good solution. 
The flexibility of our organization lets us 
almost “tailor make” our operations in each 
situation, to conform to the bargaining prob- 
lems that exist. We often will assign more 
than one mediator to the case. If necessary, 
the regional director may take an active part 
or members of my Washington staff may 
participate. We try, as far as we possibly 
can, to make the service fit the need. 

The thoughts I have expressed today are 
neither new nor original with me, but it 
seemed to me that there was a need for a 
restatement of them at this time; particu- 
larly those remarks concerning government 
responsibility in labor-management affairs. 

We are all familiar with that old saw 
which runs*“that government is best which 
governs least.” That is still true. I submit 
that the ends of both labor and management 
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are best served by government which insists 
upon the parties making their own settle- 
ments and is neither “pro-labor” nor “pro- 
management,” but “pro-American.” 

Those representatives of labor and man- 
agement who seek to enlist the aid of Gov- 
ernment on a partisan basis and who criti- 
cize it because it has refused to take sides, 
do a serious disservice to our American con- 
cept of industrial democracy. ‘They are 
blind to the fact that the true friend of 
labor and the true friend of management is 
that government which carries out its role 
in labor-management affairs in an impar- 
tial and even-handed manner. 

If shortsighted representatives of labor or 
management should ever succeed in causing 
Government agencies dealing with any aspect 
of labor matters to take on a partisan color, 
those agencies will have lost their utility as 
peacemaking instrumentalities in the col- 
lective bargaining process. When political 
expediency, prompted by either labor or 
management pressures, takes over and we 
find Government injecting itself into bar- 
gaining problems in a partisan role, then 
indeed should the warning signal be 
sounded—because, at that point, the under- 
lying tenet of voluntary, free collective bar- 
gaining will have been “sold down the river,” 
and a totalitarian type of thinking substi- 
tuted which is foreign to our basic American 
philosophy. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
real needs of the recipients of old-age 
assistance are so urgent and so impor- 
tant to them that it is a pleasure to place 
the remarks of Mrs. Frankie Childers, a 
citizen of California, before my col- 
leagues: 

To Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives: 

My name is Frankie Childers. I am a reg- 
istered representative of the National Insti- 
tute of Social Welfare, whose offices are lo- 
cated at 300 New Jersey Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and western headquarters at 
1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, 
Calif. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, as Mr. George McLain, president of 
the National Institute, has already pointed 
out the defects of the administration bills 
now being considered by you, I would like 
to present what the recipients of public 
assistance, themselves, believe should be en- 
acted. 

The problem of our aging population is 
commonly recognized as a national problem. 
So, too, are the problems confronting those 
on public assistance. Only Congress can 
solve these problems through legislation de- 
signed to alleviate the misery and suffering 
of the millions of Americans who fall in this 
category. 

A study of our Nation’s public assistance 
laws reveals a grave lack of uniformity be- 
tween States as to the amount paid and the 
qualifications for the receipt of such aid. 

While Congress in the Public Assistance 
Section of the Social Security Act in 1935 did 
require uniformity of administration, they 
neglected to establish humane standards of 
need. 
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Chambers of commerce, taxpayers associa- 
tions, and other spokesmen for the economic 
royalists of our day brought pressure on State 
lawmakers to impose conditions that deprive 
recipients of their right to human dignity. 

In doing so, these spokesmen for the eco- 
nomic royalists backtracked and copied ideas 
from the infamous “poor laws” started piece- 
by-piece by Queen Elizabeth in England in 
1563 and brought together into an early wel- 
fare and institutions code in the year 1601. 

Thus, the basic pattern for organized pub- 
lic assistance in the United States today 
exactly fits the mold carved in the 16th cen- 
tury by Elizabeth and abandoned as inhuman 
and unfair by the English decades ago. 

Take for instance our residence require- 
ment laws governing applicants for public 
assistance. A strange law, indeed, because 
under any other circumstance the United 
States is considered the legal residence of all 
of us. No passports are needed to travel from 
State to State—our Constitution says that 
no tariffs can be imposed by States—in time 
of war, no one escapes the responsibility of 
defending his country because of State resi- 
dence laws. 

Then where did the residence law imposed 
on the needy come from? Just look back to 
the days of Elizabeth for your answer. You'll 
find that some of the parishes were richer 
than others, some had better climates, some 
gave more generous aid. So the settlement 
or residence act was passed, restricting the 
obligation of any parish to those who had a 
legal residence there. Legal residence could 
be acquired by birth, by ownership of land, 
or by apprenticeship. 

Take the pattern of our so-called respon- 
sible relatives law. Yes, take it right back 
350 years and fit it neatly into the “poor laws 
of Elizabeth.” You couldn’t just be a pauper. 
Your whole family had to be paupers before 
you could expect any aid from any source. 
The “responsible relatives clause,” imposed 
by most of our States, is your modern version. 
These and many of the other laws dealing 
with public assistance, designed to harrass 
and intimidate recipients of aid in this coun- 
try, stem directly from the “poor laws” of 
England. 

Yet, the English recognized their folly more 
than a hundred years ago and greatly liber- 
alized these vicious provisions. Then, in 1908 
England repealed her “poor laws” altogether 
and passed the Old Age Pension Act, which 
includes all her citizens receiving such aid as 
a matter of right. 

During the 20 years that the Social Se- 
curity Act has been the law of the land it 
would seem that Congress by now should 
have seen the inequities in the public as- 
sistance section of the law. I am sure that 
each and every member of this committee, 
as well as each and every Member of Con- 
gress, has received much mail from their 
districts asking for the improvements which 
I plan to cover today. 

While many, many worthwhile bills have 
been introduced by the good Members of 
Congress, individually, covering most of these 
subjects, I will speak specifically on H. R. 
7848, introduced by Congressman JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, of California, because he has 
brought together in one bill a major program 
of overhauling the public assistance section 
of the Federal Social Security Act. 


Pension groups throughout the country 
have found a rallying point behind H. R. 
7848 because of its comprehensive scope. In 
early November of last year old-age pension 
and social welfare representatives from all 
over the United States gathered for a na- 
tional conference in Los Angeles and adopted 
@ program encompassing the type legisla- 
tion public assistance recipients need and 
want Congress to adopt. 

Most of this is covered by H. R. 7848. 

This bill requires the laws of the 48 States 
to be uniform by having Congress establish 
a minjmum standard of qualifications for the 
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applicants and recipients below which no 
State shall go. 

For the first time a legislative intent would 
be established by Congress “that public as- 
sistance shall be administered promptly and 
humanely, with due regard for the preserva- 
tion of family life, and without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, sex, religion, or poli- 
tical affiliation; and the assistance laws be 
liberally construed.” 

As the Federal grants-in-aid to States for 
public assistance apply to the aged, the blind, 
dependent children, and the permanently 
and totally disabled, the bill provides that 
the States cannot window-shop on these 
programs, but must adopt all of them. 

Other features of H. R. 7848 are as follows: 

1. Raises the present federally imposed 
ceiling on matching of funds from $55 to 
$100 monthly for each recipient. Additional 
Federal funds will be made available to 
States with low per capita income while the 
wealthier States would be matched 50-50. 
An increase in Federal funds would be made 
available for needy children payments. 

These amendments will encourage States 
to increase their payments to the needy by 
providing for larger Federal payments to the 
States with a low per capita income, and 
matching payments of the higher income 
States. It would not decrease the amounts 
which these States now receive. 

2. The age for women applicants and re- 
cipients would be lowered from 65 to 62. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has already provided for the lowering of the 
age for women on OASI in H. R. 7225, and, 
therefore, it is logical that they do likewise 
for those on old-age assistance. 

3. The aged and handicapped would be 
allowed to earn up to $50 per month and 
needy children, up to $30 per month to 
supplement their assistance checks. 

An aged or handicapped recipient, under 
present laws imposed by Congress, is sen- 
tenced to idleness and prohibited from earn- 
ing even the smallest amount under the 
threat of having such earnings deducted 
from their aid payment. This privilege has 
already been granted by Congress to the 
blind. 

Children, especially of school age, should 
be encouraged to better their lot instead of 
being forced into idleness because of the 
Federal provision that all “outside income 
and earnings be deducted from the amount 
of aid granted them.” 

4. Recipients may own a home of an 
assessed value less all encumbrances, up to 
$5,000 free from the imposition of a lien, 
and the ownership of such home will not 
be used as an excuse to deduct a so-called 
occupancy value from their payments. 

Some years ago the Federal Social Secu- 
rity Agency adopted the following policy: 
“Compulsory transfer of control of property 
in order to qualify for assistance violates a 
cardinal principle on which the Social Secu- 
rity Act is based—that needy persons should 
not be differentiated by reason of their need 
and that recipients of assistance have the 
same right of self-determination by reason 
of their need in the use of their resources 
as others in the community.” 

Such ownership is now considered as a 
resource and a value is set anywhere from 
$3 to $15 a month, which amount is deducted 
from the aid payments to a recipient home- 
owner. Married couplied have double the 
amount deducted from their aid. 

5. Elimination of the practice of enforc- 
ing collections from the relatives of recip- 
ients. 

In a letter dated March 18, 1947, W. F. 
Mitchell, Acting Commissioner of the Social 
Security Administration of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, recommended the elimination 
of these clauses from State welfare codes: 

“We are quoting the statement we made 
to State welfare agencies when we recom- 
mended that provisions conditioning’ eligi- 
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bility for assistance on the ability of rela- 
tives to support the applicant be eliminated 
from State public assistance laws. 

“The assistance laws in many States pro- 
vide not only that assistance received from 
relatives shall be taken into account in 
determining an applicant’s need, but also 
that the existence of relatives considered 
able to support shall make an applicant 
ineligible for aid. 

“In some instances it may be known that 
the relative is actually not contributing to 
the support of the applicant and yet, because 
of the State law, assistance must be denied. 

“The enforcement of such relatives’ re- 
sponsibility laws is sdfnetimes tempered in 
the administration of such laws, yet the 
very existence of such provisions in the State 
assistance law represents a threat to needy 
individuals and subjects them to the uncer- 
tainties of administrative discretion. 

“The income and resources of an applicant 
that are considered in determining need 
should be actual and not merely potential. 

“The general support laws of the States 
provide the means of enforcing support from 
relatives if the individual or State wishes 
to take such action. The public assistance 
laws should not be used as a means of en- 
forcing the support laws of the States.” 

6. Should an otherwise qualified person 
not meet State residence requirements, the 
Federal Government will pay its share di- 
rect to the person until they have met the 
residence requirement. 

The present Federal law allows the States 
to impose a residence requirement not to 
exceed 5 years out of the 9 years pre- 
ceding application. Many States require 
less than this maximum. Some States dif- 
fer upon the interpretation of what consti- 
tutes residence. Other States discontinue 
payments as quickly as possible should the 
recipient be absent on a visit. Thousands 
of elderly, blind, and handicapped persons 
have found themselves suddenly becoming 
citizens without a State. This amendment 
will help to ease their suffering. 

7. Prohibits publishing the names of re- 
cipients. 

If a person in dire need of public aid ap- 
plies for same, and after a careful investi- 
gation by competent welfare workers, is 
deemed worthy of such aid, how could 
chiseling be prevented by holding his name 
up to public reproach, so that those who 
like to shout “pauper” could do so? 

To permit promiscuous invasion of the 
privacy of the aged, the blind, physically 
handicapped, and dependent children re- 
ceiving assistance, by making public their 
misfortune, could, therefore, only result in 
perpetuating a useless and unnecessary in- 
dignity upon them. 

This needless humiliation of public as- 
sistance recipients is reminiscent of the 
old custom of putting town drunks and 
wife beaters in stocks in the public squares 
to shame them before fellow townsmen. 

8. The value of any United States surplus 
food made available will not be deducted 
from the recipient’s aid. 

During the 83d Congress, surplus foods 
were made available to the States for the 
unemployed and those on public assistance. 
The refusal of many States to pay the small 
cost of handling these foods, however, nulli- 
fies this congressional action to aid those on 
public assistance. The answer, therefore, is 
Federal surplus food stamps acceptable by 
grocery stores, which will supplement the 
recipient’s income, and prohibit aid pay- 
ments from being reduced because of it. 

9. Household furnishings, etc., and an in- 
surance policy or burial arrangement up to 
$500 in value is exempt. A floor of $1,200 is 
established under the amount of personal 
property which a single recipient is allowed 
to have. 

10. Recipients should not be discriminated 
against because of marriage and no person 
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receiving such public aid shall be deemed a 
pauper, and no warrant drawn in payment 
shall contain any reference to indigency or 
pauperism. 

Some of these provisions may seem minor 
to you gentlemen, and not worthy of congres- 
sional consideration, but I can assure you 
that they are of the utmost importance to 
the constituents in your district. Correct 
these inequities and you will have gone far 
down the road toward solving the problems 
besetting our needy old, blind, physically 
handicapped, and dependent children. 

When making laws dealing with these citi- 
zens, you must always keep in mind that 
although you pass the original laws with all 
good intentions, they must then be admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. On the State level the 
legislatures then tack their own provisions 
onto the law and deliver these to the State 
social-welfare department or commission, 
who in turn make additional rules and regu- 
lations for administration by local com- 
munities. The local authorities then adopt 
their rules, regulations, and policies con- 
cerning the provisions. 

Unfortunately, by the time all of these 
people have given your good intentions a 
thorough working over, and the welfare 
worker doles out what is left to the recipi- 
ents, it’s doubtful in most instances that you 
could recognize the laws that you have 
passed. 

This is why we, who work directly with the 
recipients year after year, urgently appeal to 
you gentlemen to set at least this minimum 
standard of need. Good intentions are not 
enough. You must spell into the law a “Bill 
of Rights” for the needy of America. 

Thank you. 


Watsonville (Calif.) Register-Pajaronian 
Wins Sigma Delta Chi Public Service 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER ~ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sigma Delta Chi Professional Journalis- 
tic Fraternity yesterday announced that 
its 1956 award for public service in jour- 
nalism would go to the Watsonville Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian which is published in 
Watsonville in the 10th Congressional 
District of California. 

Only twice before in the history of the 
award has this honor, one of the very 
highest in American journalism, been 
bestowed upon a newspaper not pub- 
lished in a metropolitan city. Never be- 
fore has it been awarded to a newspaper 
in the West. Neither has it ever been 
given to a more deserving recipient. 

Under the leadership of its editor, Mr. 
Frank Fletcher Orr, the Register-Paja- 
ronian has long been the conscience of 
its community. A rare combination of 
aggressive and meticulous reporting, 
imaginative editing, and judicious edi- 
torial comment have made this news- 
paper an outstanding example of sound, 
constructive American journalism with 
a reputation which far exceeds its im- 
mediate circulation area. I know that 
the community of Watsonville daily en- 
joys the expressed respect and admira- 
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tion of great metropolitan newspapers of 
much larger circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, the community of Wat- 
sonville is no different from hundreds of 
cities of comparable size throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States. 
Its newspaper, the Register-Pajaronian, 
faces similar problems with similar re- 
sources as do scores of newspapers of 
comparable circulation from coast to 
coast. What makes it outstanding, and 
what now has won for it the coveted 
honor of the Sigma Delta Chi award, is 
the intelligent approach, the refusal te 
compromise with truth, the fearless de- 
termination to learn and report all the 
facts, and let the chips fall where they 
may. 

This week, when the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors will hold its meet- 
ing here in Washington, much will be 
said about Freedom of the Press. We all 
know that there are many forces work- 
ing consciously or inadvertently to re- 
strict this freedom. May I suggest that 
in the United States of America, free- 
dom of the press will never be in danger 
so long as courageous, intelligent editors 
with capable staffs are doing their jobs 
the way Frank F. Orr and the staff of 
the Register-Pajaronian have been and 
are doing theirs in Watsonville, Calif. 

The late great William Allen White 
proved to all America with his Emporia 
(Kans.) Gazette that a small-town news- 
paper can, through sheer enterprise and 
excellence, gain influence far beyond 
the confines of its own small circulation 
area. As the representative of the 10th 
Congressional District of California, I 
am intensely proud that the Watsonville 
Register-Pajaronian is gaining national 
recognition for taking the same 
approach. 





Panama Canal Policy: An Engineer’s 
Evaluation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 , 


Mr. DORN of New York. MY. 
Speaker, one of the major policy ques- 
tions that has been before the Congress 
for a number of years is the increase of 
interoceanic transit facilities. As a 
member of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, which has legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over interoceanic canals 
generally, I have been impressed by the 
volume of published information on 
various phases of this complicated sub- 
ject. Thus, I invite attention to the 
documentation on Isthmian Canal pol- 
icy by Hon. CLarK W. THompson, of 
Texas, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Appendix of March 23, 1955. 

A recent important contribution to 
current Isthmian discussions is a con- 
sidered evaluation of the Panama Canal 
problem by E. S. Randolph of Baton 
Rouge, La., an experienced Panama 
Canal engineer, in the April 1956 issue 
of the Proceedings of the United States 
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Naval Institute. ‘The following bio- 
graphical account of the author ap- 
peared with the article: 

A registered professional engineer in Baton 
Rouge, La., Mr. Randolph was employed for 
some 35 years in the Canal Zone. He was 
in direct charge for the Government of the 
construction of Madden Dam and later 
headed the organization making the investi- 
gation for the Third Locks Project. 


Mr. Randolph’s statement, which 
represents the matured opinion of a re- 
sponsible engineering leader gained from 
long service with the Panama Canal, 
merits the most careful study by all con- 
cerned with Isthmian problems, espe- 
cially the higher officials of the executive 
departments and the members and 
staffs of cognizant committees of the 
Congress. 

The engineering appraisal by Mr. 
Randolph is a timely sequel to an over- 
all evaluation of Isthmian Canal policy 
in the March 1955 issue of the United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings. The 
latter was inserted by Chairman HEr- 
BERT C. BONNER, of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in the 
hearings before his committee on the op- 
erations of the Panama Canal Company 
and Canal Zone Government, March 29- 
31, 1955, pp. 37-50. 

The Martin-Thompson bills mentioned 
by Mr. Randolph are: S. 766, introduced 
by Senator THomas E. Martin, of Iowa; 
and H. R. 3335, by Representative CLARK 
W. Tuompson, of Texas. These are com- 
panion measures that would create an 
Interoceanic Canals Commission to sup- 
ply the Congress with adequate means to 
resolve the issues involved in determin- 
ing future Isthmian Canal policy, with 
appropriate recommendations in the 
premises. 

To provide nationwide distribution of 
Mr. Randolph’s considered judgments 
on this vitally important national prob- 
lem, under leave granted, I quote its 
text: 

AN ENGINEER’S EVALUATION OF ISTHMIAN 
CANAL POLICY 
(By E. S. Randolph) 

Within less than 50 years after completion 
of the Panama Canal, the United States is 
faced with the fact that as magnificent a 
construction job as it is, the canal cannot 
much longer fill the needs it was built for. It 
is being outdated both as regards the size and 
number of ships that need to transit. 
Recognition of this fact is evidenced not 
only in the constant study by congressional 
committees but in numerous articles ap- 
pearing in magazines and newspapers. 

The high-level-lake and lock canal with 
modifications as proposed by numerous au- 
thorities can be readily constructed by alter- 
ing the present canal without interrupting 
traffic. All needed improvements can be 
built into the structures and waterways as 
the work progresses. The plan is entirely 
practical as an engineering project and is the 
first comprehensive plan for the marine oper- 
ational improvement of the shipway. Itisa 
plan for which precedents exist concerning 
the engineering and construction, estimates 
of cost and of time required to build, and 
cost of maintenance and operation year 
after year. 

The canal enterprise includes all services 
of management and government for the 





1See Isthmian Canal Policy—An Evalua- 
tion, by Capt. Miles P. DuVal, USN (retired), 
in the March 1955 proceedings. 
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population as well as for transit and other 
accommodations for the vessels in passage. 
These administrative problems can be very 
engrossing, as can the problems of correlat- 
ing the interests of the diplomatic service 
and Armed Forces with the canal interests. 
Engineering considerations of long-range 
planning are therefore likely to receive sec- 
ondary priority. 

The policy during the construction of the 
canal was to retain a chief engineer, a mem- 
ber of the Commission, for the duration of 
the project. After completion, the policy: 
has been to replace the controlling engineer 
about each fourth year. For the control of 
landslides there was no substitute for the 
experience gained before and after admission 
of water to the cut. For the control of floods 
pouring into Gatun Lake there was a long- 
range experience to be gained. Now, as the 
canal approaches the limit of its commercial 
capacity, there is a wealth of knowledge 
gained by long observation of the behavior 
of geologic formations and engineering ma- 
terials, and the efficiency of different shapes 
and types of navigation structures, which 
knowledge is possessed by those who have 
devoted years of time to observation and 
study of the many special problems. Look- 
ing back, it would seem that the better 
policy would have been to establish a career 
position of chief engineer in the operating 
organization and to have filled it with a 
person having long and continuous respon- 
sible engineering experience in the canal 
service on the Isthmus of Panama and whose 
vision, projections, and accomplishments all 
stemmed from intimate knowledge of, and 
association with the Panama Canal. As long 
as such a policy is not adopted, errors made 
in the past must inevitably be repeated. 

This writer, after 35 years employment on 
engineering works on the canal, during and 
after its construction, and additional years 
in the United States, concludes that it is 
neither necessary nor desirable that the head 
of the civil government of the Panama 
Canal be a professional engineer, but it is 
necessary that he be a capable executive. 
The engineering considerations relating to 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
utility are so broad, numerous, and highly 
specialized that the responsible engineer can 
do them justice only if he functions expertly 
and freely in his assigned duties, unham- 
pered By responsibility for administration 
of the canal and by detailed directions, how- 
ever well intended. 

It is apparent that unceasing considera- 
tion should be given to future programs for 
maintaining the canal in adequate condi- 
tion. Major modifications should be planned 
years ahead of need, and plans should be 
periodically modified to meet changing con- 
ditions. The first consideration is: When 
will expanded facilities be required? Because 
this question cannot be exactly settled it 
should be reviewed at yearly intervals. If 
not done, it is probable that the too late start 
made in 1940 will be repeated. 

The start of the third locks project, in 
1940, followed an investigation made with- 
out adequate funds to perform the immense 
investigation essential before successfully 
undertaking such a construction program. 
After war threatened there was insufficient 
time to complete the investigation. 

The 1947 report of Isthmian Canal Studies 
contains much valuable technical informa- 
tion, but the recommendations no longer 
meet the tremendous changes in the art of 
warfare, nor do they now present a true 
picture of present-day costs. There is no 
Government agency which can properly un- 
dertake a comprehensive plan of major action 
for the modernization of the ship canal 
across the American Isthmus. 

The “high-level” canal plan is character- 
ized by its maximum utilization of the pres- 
ent waterway, with retention of the best 
features proven by over 40 .years of opera- 
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tion during both peace and war and with a 
correction of those features which have been 
found to be defective. The work of con- 
struction would involve problems that were 
solved during the construction and mainte- 
nance of the original canal. The convenience 
and certainty of operation would be a fore- 
gone conclusion. The maintenance prob- 
lems would be known with certainty. The 
most economical use of existing structures 
and waterways would be made. The present 
firmly consolidated earthen dams and dikes 
would be retained as they are or strength- 
ened if found necessary. The Gatun Lake 
receives the waters from the tributary rivers 
and diverts them to useful purposes. This 
“high-level” canal can be planned with every 
assurance of success and can be constructed 
for less cost and in less time than can any 
other design so far considered. The sim- 
plicity and relatively moderate proportions 
involved in the “high-level” plan may ren- 
der it less glamorous and so operate against 
its adoption. The judges of the merits of 
the “high-level” plan may find it has less 
> popular support than its excellent and serv- 
iceable qualities warrant. 

The sea-level plan contains engineering 
and constructional features which are grossly 
without precedent in the Isthmian area. 
There would be masses of excavation and 
embankment work involving a wide variety 
of scils and rocks, earthen structures of great 
size and weight, and deeper cuts than previ- 
ously made. The oversize dredging equip- 
ment required for deepening the cut before 
lowering the water level would necessitate a 
program of development involving unfore- 
seeable risks, delays, and costs. Without ex- 
perience, there is no solid basis for the 
evaluation of the action of the materials 
under the new order of pressures which 
would be developed. 

Because tidal currents would prevail if 
locks at the Pacific entrance of the sea- 
level canal were not used, the waterway 
would necessarily be deeper, wider, and 
straighter than required for the high-level 
waterway. Heavy maintenance problems 
(perhaps insuperable) would develop be- 
cause of the higher banks through a longer 
distance. The bottom of the proposed new 
channel would be about 108 feet lower than 
the bottom of the present cut, at Contrac- 
tor’s Hill, thereby cutting into an heretofore 
undisturbed geologic formation known to be 
unstable. 

The success or failure of such a waterway 
would be a matter for demonstration after 
completion rather than before it is com- 
menced as in case of high-level plan. The 
time and the cost to build the sea-level 
construction, not to mention the cost of 
maintenance after completion, are unknown 
quantities, but all would be vastly greater 
than required for the high-level plan. 

The complexity of the sea-level plan and 
opportunities for experimentation are of a 
nature to intrigue members of the engineer- 
ing profession. The massiveness of the 
physical work contemplated might well at- 
tract manufacturers and construction con- 
tractors to the project. The judges of the 
merits of this plan must ever be on guard 
against an enthusiasm which is not justified 
by its overall qualities inherent in the plan 
itself, or by any results to be attained there- 
from. 

Contrasting the high-level and sea-level 
plans, the former would not require any 
initial lowering of the undisturbed bottom 
of the 8-mile cut to obtain increased 
depth for navigation. The latter contem- 
plates tremendous excavation of a new chan- 
nel through the central mass that would 
be more than 100 feet deeper than the pres- 
ent cut and many miles longer. The prob- 
lem of landslides would be greatly accentu- 
ated. The experience gained from main- 
taining the present slopes would probably 
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not apply to the proposed new slopes at 
much greater depth because the qualities 
and arrangement of geological formations 
encountered would be different, as would be 
the internal stresses. The present cut is 
bordered by great valleys where once land- 
slides were in motion. 

Having walked in the bottom of the deep 
cut and having explored and studied the 
moving earth slides, this writer, who per- 
haps has a more respectful attitude toward 
them than have those who merely read of 
their histories, advises against stirring up 
numerous new and greater landslides unless 
justification is so overwhelming that the 
experience of the years can be deliberately 
rejected. 

In the sea-level plan, the great diversion 
dams are proposed to be constructed by 
dumping excavated spoil from _ barges 
through the waters of Gatun Lake. Later 
the lake would be drained during an inter- 
val when it must be closed to traffic. There 
is no previous experience to guide the en- 
gineer to a safe conclusion of this work. The 
problems of subsidence, heaving, and lateral 
flow of the swamp muck under the lake 
will be present, but its action may be de- 
layed until the lake water is lowered and 
the dikes become operative. 

The builders of the Panama Railroad 
about 100 years ago, projected a line and 
built a fill through the Charges River Valley 
and upon the swamp muck. Any engineer 
who has to deal with that muck should 
make a thorough study of the difficulties 
encountered then, also again when the pres- 
ent railroad causeway was built on the 
drained swamp bottom to a height of 92 feet 
above sea level. 

During the construction of the causeway 
the weight of the new fills caused, at places, 


a subsidence under the fill accompanied by - 


an upheaval at the sides of the fill. This ac- 
tion was overcome by laying counterweight 
fills where heaving was observed or antici- 
pated. The work was in plain sight above 
water, which would not be the case when 
depositing fill through water. Engineers who 
have encountered this swamp muck have in- 
variably experienced difficulty.* 

Having been employed by the Panama 
Railroad Company when the’causeway carry- 
ing the relocated railroad line was being 
constructed, this writer doubts the advis- 
ability of carrying out the “sea-level” diver- 
sion plans without much additional assur- 
ance of their reliability. 

The optimum water level in Gatun Lake 
is that maximum desirable level for re- 
quired increase in navigable depth through 
the 8-mile length of the central mass and 
for other purposes. Increase in depth can be 
better attained by raising the water level 
than by cutting below the undisturbed bot- 
tom, thereby causing additional stresses in 
the high banks of the cut and precipitating 
new slides. Associated is the appreciable in- 
crease in minimum depth which would re- 
sult from the dampening of surge waves if 
the Pedro Miguel Locks were removed. The 
optimum level can be determined only after 
a major engineering investigation. As long 
as such increase is possible, no new struc- 
tures should be erected along the high- 
level waterfront without ample freeboard. 

Widening and straightening of navigation 
channels could proceed before, during, and 
after the building of new high-level locks, 
by dredging at an economical rate, only 
when required for the accommodation of 
larger vessels, and by use of an augmented 
maintenance fleet of standard dredging 
equipment. The minimum dimensions, as 
determined by navigational considerations, 
need be anticipated only a few years in ad- 
vance. Within the 8-mile length of deep 





*R. C. Sheldon, Trans-American Society of 
Civil Engineers, vol. 114, 1949, pp. 847-9. 
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cut, considerations of slide-control dictate 
that proportions be determined by more rig- 
orous analysis than in all other reaches. 

It is doubtful if any security would be 
gained by rejecting a high-level-lock canal 
in favor of a low-level-lock canal. I submit 
that the insecurely poised banks of any eco- 
nomically feasible sea-level cut through the 
Isthmus of Panama would be susceptible to 
atomic bombing so as to close the canal to 
traffic for an indefinite period, possibly years. 
There appears to be a relation between the 
depth of cut and security against refilling 
from the sliding of banks. 

The interoceanic canal problem, includes, 
besides engineering and geology, grave ques- 
tions of diplomatic relationships, economics, 
and marine operations. However great may 
be the pride of authorship of any proposal, 
the issues must be decided on their merits 
at the highest plane of wise and experienced 
judgment and statesmanship. This I firmly 
believe can be best accomplished by an 
independent and broadly constituted Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission as provided in 
the Martin-Thompson bill now pending. 





Inadequacy >f the Administration’s 
Proposals on Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Il) THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
inadequacy of the administration's pro- 
posals on social security were devastat- 
ingly revealed by a witness from Califor- 
nia before the Committee on Ways and 
Means and I am happy to place them 
before my colleagues: 

To the Honorable Members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives; 


Gentlemen, my name Is George McLain. I 
am president of the National Institute of 
Social Welfare with offices located at 300 
New Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D. C., 
and with western headquarters located at 
1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, 
Calif. 

As president of the National Institute of 
Social Welfare, I appear before you today also 
to speak for 26 individual State pension 
and social welfare groups, who have formed 
a confederation under the National Institute 
of Social Welfare with a collective member- 
ship totaling around a quarter million citi- 
zens. 

While serving as chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Social Welfare for the 
past 15 years, I have worked daily with re- 
cipients of public assistance; the old, the 
blind, physically handicapped, and depend- 
ent children of California. It has been my 
duty to help these people with their indi- 
vidual problems, representing them before 
county welfare departments and the State 
social welfare board on appeals. 

During the last decade and a half I have 
been in constant attendance at every session 
of the California State Legislature, appear- 
ing in behalf of social welfare legislation, 
and it has been my privilege, to come back 
here to our Nation’s Capitol and appear 
before your distinguished committees in 
behalf of similar legislation on several occa- 
sions. 

I come before you representing the pub- 
lic assistance recipients’ point of view. 
After handiing many thousands of cases for 
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recipients, I believe that I am qualified to 
give a first-hand observation, from the re- 
cipients’ standpoint, of where many of the 
inequities in the social security law lie. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the come 
mittee, we are most happy that you are now 
considering the public assistance section of 
the Federal Social Security Act. And I am 
most grateful that you have afforded me this 
opportunity to appear and give the views of 
my organization on the pending legislation. 

However, I am sorry to say that I do not 
believe the specific legislation now under 
consideration, H. R. 9091 and H. R. 9120, 
which embody the administration’s think- 
ing on public assistance, corrects any of the 
inequities existing in this section of the 
Social Security Act. Indeed, I believe that 
passage of this legislation would further 
hinder—not help—the recipients under 
question. I feel sure that neither of the 
authors of these bills nor President Eisen- 
hower have this in mind. 

Whenever studying proposed legislation, 
we must naturally project it into the future 
and consider the State and county adminis- 
tration should it become law. Only by do- 
ing this can we understand what effect it 
will have on the recipients, for they are 
dealt with on a county level. And, believe 
me, if you gentlemen had the time to ob- 
serve the administration of some of the 
laws passed by you for relief of these unfor- 
tunates, you would be hard put to recognize 
the end result as being the same laws. 

The plain fact is, I consider the legislation 
now under consideration to be headed in 
the opposite direction of what needs to be 
done. 

Should either of these two bills become 
law, you would be adding to, not subtract- 
ing from, the heavy burden of harassment 
and loss of dignity now carried by the help- 
less victims of our society, our public assist- 
ant recipients. 

Wordage of the “Declaration of Purpose” 
on page 2, as well as the legislative preamble, 
sounds most worthy and appealing. How- 
ever, careful analysis of the legislation has 
convinced me that right there is where any 
resemblance to liberalizing the public 
assistance section ends. 

On page 3, under title I—‘Matching of 
Assistance Expenditures for Medical Care,” 
these bills propose a $6 per month maximum 
for aged, the blind and the physically handi- 
capped, and a $3 maximum payment per 
month for dependent children of which the 
Federal Government would pay one-half. 

On the surface this would seem to be a 
good provision, but I wholeheartedly op- 
pose it, and I'd like to tell you why. 

No. 1, I should like to point out that each 
and every one of these people right now 
desperately needs a “cost of living” increase. 
Latest figures available from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare bear me 
out on this statement. These figures reveal 
that the average old-age assistance payment 
throughout the United States is only $53.93 
per month; the needy blind receive an aver- 
age of $58.09; the physically and totally dis- 


abled, $56.18; and the average for a needy - 


child is $24.35 per month. These pitiful 
amounts are supposed to take care of food, 
clothing, shelter and all personal needs for 
these individuals. 

These facts and figures cannot be taken 
lightly. They spell just one thing—malnu- 
trition. Not since 1952 has Congress shown 
any consideration for these needy citizens, 
and then only to the extent that a tempo- 
rary $5 increase for the aged, blind and phy- 
sically handicapped, and a $3 per month in- 
crease for needy children was voted. 

No. 2, should this medical provision be 
enacted, recipients in at least 22 States would 
would not gain any advantage. According 
to the Social Security Bulletin issued in 
March 1956, these 22 States are right now 
making average payments of old-age assist- 


ance below the Federal matching ceiling. It 
only stands to reason that if these States 
will not, or cannot afford to, match even 
the present $55 Federal ceiling of matching 
funds established by Congress, they certainly 
are not going to match any additional 50-50 
provision. 

You gentlemen can, and I’m convinced 
that you genuinely want to help our public- 
assistance recipients. For this reason, I be- 
seech you to consider first the pitiful 
straits these people are in merely to keep 
body and soul together with the present low 
level of payments. I urge that any increase 
in Federal funds voted by you not be tied 
down to medical needs alone. The needs of 
human beings vary widely, and who is to 
say that medical needs should take preced- 
ence over all other human needs? Indeed, 
a little more money for nutrition and pro- 
tective health measures might eliminate 
much of the médical needs. 

No. 3, any increase (including the medical 
provision, should you deem it worthy) 
should contain more liberal Federal sharing 
of funds to enocurage States to pass these 
advantages along to recipients. In other 
words, if nearly half of the States right 
now aren’t even matching up to the $55 
ceiling, how in the world do you expect that 
they’ll match the $6 medical provision? 
Therefore, the only hope I see to give re- 
cipents any advantage at all is either to have 
the Federal Government make a direct con- 
tribution for a cost-of-living increase (or 
medical needs), or at least to make the 
matching formula attractive enough to 
States that they will participate. 

As you are doubtless aware, under the 
present assistance payments, the Federal 
Government starts off by putting up $20 
against the first $5 the State contributes, 
and then the Federal Government matches 
on a 50-50 basis any additional State con- 
tributions up to a total of $55 per month. I 
have already pointed out the disadvantages 
of the 50-50 matching formula and sincerely 
hope that you will work out a more beneficial 
one for the recipients’ welfare. 

Now, gentlemen, we come to the section in 
these bills which really sends cold shivers 
up and down my spine. 

On page 7, line 6, an “Advisory Council on 
Medical Care” is proposed to “advise, con- 
sult with, and make recommendations to 
the Secretary on matters of policy under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act relating 
to medical care for recipients of Public As- 
sistance.” 

I don’t think that there is a member of 
this committee, or, indeed, a person in this 
room, who is not aware of the consistent 
stand taken by spokesmen for the medical 
profession against the entire Social Security 
Act. Can you gentlemen really be seriously 
considering legally creating a post inside 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from whence they can attack this act. 
Such a move would be like installing a bunch 
of termites in your own house so they could 
start gnawing away and finally bring it 
tumbling down around your head. 

Surely you gentlemen are not unaware of 
the fact that some 40 representatives of the 
American Medical Association, the physicians’ 
and surgeons’ lobby, recently appeared be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee and 
strongly opposed H. R. 7225, the bill which 
your committee wrote and the House over- 
whelmingly approved last year to liberalize 
the Federal Social Security Act. 

Are you also aware that in 1953 the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and Surgeons 
passed a resolution to abolish Social Security 
altogether. 

And surely you are not unmindful of the 
rotten influence the medical profession ex- 
ercised in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare during the time Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby was Secretary. You can’t have 
forgotten the shameful events leading up 
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to her resignation. Mrs. Hobby had an ad- 
visory council. Need I elaborate? 

As an illustration of A. M. A. influence dur- 
ing Mrs. Hobby’s reign, a Washington news- 
paper published an item in January which 
reported that James W. Foristel, Associate 
General Counsel for the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department—a post he held un- 
der Mrs. Hobby for 2 years—resigned to be- 
came legal adviser for the Washington office 
of the American Medical Association—the 
same post he held prior to his appointment 
by Mrs. Hobby in 1954. 

The Advisory Council on Medical Care as 
proposed in these bills would cement into 
law the medical profession’s control over the 
lives and physical welfare of millions of help- 
less Americans, many of whose religious be- 
liefs are contrary to such influence. 

I cannot put too much emphasis on my 
opposition to this measure. 

I now direct your attention to page 8, 
line 19, under title II—‘“‘Matching of public 
assistance expenditures” and “Gradual re- 
duction of Federal share of old-age assist- 
ance supplementing OASI benefits.” 

This, gentlemen, is a measure designed to 
turn the clock back, if I ever saw one. 
It would invoke a cruel sentence on the 
needy persons who find their old-age and 
survivors insurance monthly benefit pay- 
ments insufficient to provide for their needs 
and who must apply for old-age assistance 
to supplement their income. 

In proposing this the administration has 
really put the cart before the horse. Such 
a provision will make sense if and when the 
minimum social-security benefit is raised 
to a level consistent with the cost of living. 
I don’t think anyone would dare say that 
the present minimum old-age payment of 
$30 comes anywhere near meeting the needs 
of a human being. 

The Federal Government now puts up $20 
to the State’s first $5, and then matches the 
State on a 50-50 basis on the balance of the 
payments up to a maximum of $55 for 
public assistance. This proposed amend- 
ment would do away with the basic Fed- 
eral inducement of $20 and the Government 
would resort to a 50-50 matching from the 
inception of the payment. 

In my earlier testimony I pointed out the 
hardships endured even under the present 
matching formula. To take away part of 
what is now being given would be catastro- 
phic. States would be forced to sharply cur- 
tail assistance now being given to needy 
people who receive some OASI benefits. 
This would create a class within a class 
among our needy aged population and cause 
untold misery to millions of oldsters. 

I was pleased to see that Congressman Jere 
Cooper, in introducing the ‘administration 
bill, issued a press release which contained 
the facts of the bill’s provisions. In his 
release Chairman Cooper stated that the 
revised matching formula for persons added 
to the old-age assistance rolls after June 
30, 1957, who receive old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, would bring about a cur- 
tailment of Federal funds to the States 
amounting to $6,500,000 by the fiscal year 
1958 and $73 million annually by the year 
1967. 

In other words, because the individual had 
coverage under the Federal Social Security 
Act to which he contributed during his 
working years, he would be penalized be- 
cause he later found himself and his spouse 
in need of public assistance to live. 

There can be no fear of duplication of 
pension payments from the same source as 
Congress has provided that “all outside in- 
come, earnings, and resources must be taken 
into consideration in determining the 
amount of aid granted an applicant or re- 
cipient of public assistance.”’ 

The present administration’s avowed in- 
tentions of “getting out of the public-assist- 
ance program,” a move that this provision is 
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reportedly to start, is a frightening thing, 
while at the very same time they oppose any 
l_beralization of the OASI sections of the 
Social Security Act. 

I say that we will always need a public- 
assistance program based upon need to pro- 
vide for those whose income from other 
sources is so small that they must seek 
additional help from their Government. 
Don’t penalize old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance beneficiaries because Congress has not 
seen fit to extend to them sooner the benefit 
of coverage under the Social Security Act 
or that Congress has failed so far to make 
such payments realistic with today’s living 
costs 

On pages 9 and 10, Title II—Matching of 
Public Assistance Expenditure,” these bills 
call for temporary extension of 1952 match- 
ing formula. The so-called McFarland 
amendment in 1952 granted a $5-increase 
to the aged, the blind, the physically handi- 
capped, and a $3-increase to needy children. 
Unfortunately, a condition was imposed that 
it should expire in 2 years. In 1954 Con- 
gress extended this smail increase for an- 
other 2-years, which is due to expire in 
September of this year. These bills would 
again extend the $5 for another 2 years. 

In view of the rising cost of living during 
these years is it not obvious by now that 
not only does this provision need to be made 
permanent, but that these people desper- 
ately need an additional increase to keep 
pace with this increased cost of living? 

I am adamantly opposed to the provisions 
beginning on page 10, line 6, Title III—Self- 
Support and Self-Care for Those on Old-Age 
Assistance. Such a proposal for the needy 
aged is not only ridiculous when you con- 
sider the circumstances, but I think is de- 
signed as a means of forcing old people off 
the roles to face slow starvation rather than 
face the harassment that such a provision 
could impose. 

Statistics show that the average age of a 
recipient of old-age assistance is 76 years 
old, that three-fourths of them are women, 
that the majority of them were reduced to 
dependency not only because of their sex, 
but due to the devastating depression of the 
early thirties. To seek to make them self- 
supporting at this late date is the height of 
unrealism considering the difficulty that 
even a man of 45 now has in getting a job. 

While such a scheme may have negligible 
merit for dependent children, the blind, and 
physically handicapped, it’s utterly ridicu- 
lous to expect old people in their 70’s, 80's, 
and 90’s to trek down every month to the 
county welfare office and take a physical ex- 
amination to see if there is enough life left 
in them to be able to take a job and get off 
the roles. 

It appears very likely to me that this pro- 
posed amendment is designed to return our 
social welfare program to the work relief test 
of the depression days. 

California made an attempt in this di- 
rection a while back by contacting business 
firms, etc., to secure jobs for a so-called un- 
tapped pool of workers 65 and over. The 
net result of their efforts was to find that 
anyone who could work was working and 
didn’t apply for public assistance until they 
were just plain physically unable to work 
any longer. 

This brave attempt upon the part of half- 
baked crackpots who are out to save the 
taxpayers money at the expense of the needy, 
wound up by costing the taxpayers more 
money in equipping offices and paying high 
salaries to the instigators of the idea. 

With the State and county welfare offi- 
cials racking their brains to figure up har- 
assments for the needy, I most certainly 
hope that Congress won’t add impetus to 
this practice by encouraging work tests as 
this provision would do. Believe me, States 
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can think up enough devilment on their 
own. 

Further, on page 17, line 17, we find a sec- 
tion titled “Cooperative Research or Demon- 
stration Projects.” This proposed amend- 
ment seeks to let the bars down completely 
on the public assistance program and invite 
every, Tom, Dick, and Harry to get into the 
act of pestering these poor unfortunate 
souls. It not only invites, but actually fi- 
nances private nonprofit organizations and 
agencies to snoop and poke around into the 
lives of these people. 

Here again, the magic words are “preven- 
tion and reduction of dependency” and “help 
improve the administration and effectiveness 
of programs carried on or assisted under the 
Social Security Act.” 

My heavens to Betsy, if Congress and the 
State legislatures aren’t capable of handling 
this program, what in the world will happen 
when all of these outsiders start officially 
moving into the picture with utterly no re- 
sponsibility to the people for their actions: 

The President, our Members of Congress, 
governors, and our State legislators are 
elected by the people and responsible to 
them—if any or all of them are not com- 
petent enough to run a government function 
such as this, then I say the future looks 
hopeless. 

Already, one of the major ills of the pub- 
lic assistance program is the duplication— 
as it is administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment, State governments, and local govern- 
ments. Invite all these outside organizations 
with their own axes to grind in as officials— 
with no responsibility to the people—and 
they would eventually be running the whole 
program. And then, only God could help the 
needy. 

In this same amendment, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare seeks the 
advice and recommendations of specialists. 
Is there anything under present law which 
prevents him from seeking this advice? I 
think not. It’s my opinion that if the Sec- 
retary is not sufficiently experienced or com- 
petent to run his Department, without a 
multitude of official outside interference 
then you either need a new Secretary, new 
Department heads—or both. 

In summing up my objections to H. R. 
9091, said to be President Eisenhower's an- 
swer to the public assistance problems, may 
I say that it is my studied opinion that 
adoption of this measure would throw the 
program into complete chaos and destroy 
practically the whole intent of Congress when 
they first established the public assistance 
section of the Social Security Act. 

1. I cannot see how saddling the public- 
assistance recipients with rulings of a bunch 
of “doctors-turned-politicians” can do any- 
thing but harm the needy. 

2. I urge that the small increase voted by 
Congress back in 1952 be made permanent 
thereby relieving State tension and the re- 
cipients’ fear that this pitiful amount will 
some day be cut off their checks. 

3. I strongly urge that any increase con- 
sidered by you gentlemen not be tied down 
to medical needs alone. Surely the Eisen- 
hower administration is not being consist- 
ent when they ask for $4,200 million for for- 
eign economic aid on one hand and turn 
around and propose to withdraw $72 million 
a year from States because needy recipients 
may also be receiving old age and survivors 
insurance benefits. 

4. The imposition of a program titled 
“Self-Support and Self-Care” to those on 
public assistance could only wind up as 
“work relief” practiced during the depression. 
This could only add to the present trend of 
making longevity a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

5. The financing of outside private agen- 
cies to participate with equal authority in 
the Public Assistance Act would go far to- 
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ward destroying the whole program and its 
original intent of helping people who need 
it with a minimum amount of harassment. 

I do pray that out of this hearing you will 
design a bill to establish a uniform standard 
of need for public assistance, below which 
no State shall be allowed to go, and that in 
establishing need you gentlemen will seek 
to restore to the applicants and recipients 
their right to human dignity. 

I also urge that you design a new formula 
for Federal grants-in-aid to States for public 
assistance designed to encourage States to 
raise payments to the needy aged, blind, and 
physically handicapped up to $100 per 
month, with a corresponding increase for 
dependent children. 

As in all fields of human endeavor, we need 
to progress, not retrogress as these adminis- 
tration bills would do. Whether we progress 
or retrogress in the public-assistance field 
is up to you gentlemen. 

Thank you. 





To Pause, Now and Then 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am happy to include a confession 
of American faith appearing in Collier’s 
for April 27, 1956, and which comes with 
a telling significance at this hour in our 
history: 

To Pause, Now ann THEN 

In this high-velocity world of ours, so 
many new things demand knowing that it is 
seldom anyone except the dogged historian, 
the duty-ridden student, or the professional 
researcher who deliberately pauses to look 
back. 

In the series The American Tradition, 
which begins in this issue with Philip Van 
Doren Stern’s story of Lincoln's poignant 
journey through Richmond, Collier’s invites 
you to look back. They are not—this and 
the others of the series which will follow 
from time to time—stories to be bolted like a 
commuter’s breakfast. They are stories to 
be read in an easy chair, when there is quiet 
and time to ruminate and savor, and flesh 
out the images brought into the mind’s eye. 

For there is much to be had from these 
stories, read in this way. 

There is excitement, to be sure; no greater 
drama is written than can be found in Mr. 
Lincoln’s walk through the fallen city of 
Richmond—a city no humbler in defeat than 
was Lincoln in victory; or in the handcart 
trek of the Mormons—through incredible 
suffering borne with incredible courage— 
westward to Utah; or in the clatter of cannon 
and oak and tearing sail as Captain Hull’s 
seamen fovght and whipped the proud 
Guerriere. But there is more than excite- 
ment to be had from these stories, told in 
this way. There is truth, and in truth, 
inspiration. 

For these stories are fact, not legend. The 
series sets out to be a study into the sources 
of America’s greatness, and that greatness 
derives from human beings, not flattering 
portraits hung on a wall. 

There have been—as Professor Commager 
suggests in his introduction to the series— 
many authentic heroes in our story, men 
like Washington and Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Lee, who can hold their own in any Val- 
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halla. But there have been no demigods, no 
supermen, no Caesars or Alexanders or Na- 
poleons. Washington, far from serene self- 
confidence, was plagued with fear of his own 
inadequacy; and it was Lincoln who said in 
all sincerity at Gettysburg: “The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here.” 

It remembered those words, certainly, but 
it elevated almost to holy write the words 
he spoke a moment later, enshrining the doc- 
trine of “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” 

Here was the essence of the drama, the 
greatness, the miracle of America—that it 
could set and maintain in motion a system 
in which every man was a leader, and every 
leader a follower. 

This is the American tradition—of uncom- 
mon men discovering in their union a 
strength far greater than the sum of their 
strengths; and of these uncommon men 
keeping faith with their doctrine, generation 
through generation, across two centuries. 

This is a tradition worth recounting, worth 
reliving through those moments, rich in ex- 
citement, deep in human drama, in which 
this unique entity of America took form. 
The stories will not always be of fife-and- 
drum quicksteps and crackling gunfire; that 
part of the American foundation that was 
built in the frozen quiet of Valley Forge is 
quite as strong as that part buiit at Cowpens 
or Yorktown. 

But throughout will run the magnificent 
drama of people, marching through triumph, 
plodding through misery and tragedy, forever 
conscious, as Commager notes, of a peculiar 
destiny. The story has meaning, today, for 
all those millions in the world who, moved 
by the same impulses that moved our fore- 
fathers, are reaching for freedom and 
dignity. 

And the story has special meaning for 
Americans. For in the desperate confusion 
and peril of the atomic age there is a risk 
that we may lose sight of this destiny, that 
we may forget something of its meaning and 
its worth. There is no better way to recall 
it to mind than to look back, to walk with 
the tall man through the desolation of con- 
quered Richmond, to stand with Hull on the 
Constitution’s pitching deck, to plod with the 
heroic brothers as they pushed westward past 
the fresh roadside graves of their loved 
ones—and to refiect how many hands have 
borne the torch it is now ours to carry, and 
to pass along still burning bright. 





Max Abelman Honored by Philippine 
Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 4, 1956, there was presented 
to Max Abelman, of Brooklyn, a special 
diploma of honor from Dr. M. V. De Los 
Santos, president of the University of 
Manila. The presentation was made by 
His Excellency, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, and was held in the Nurses Resi- 
dence Hall of the Jewish Hospital, of 
Brooklyn. Surrogate Maximilian Moss, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the hospital, presided. Following are the 
addresses made on this occasion: 


Chairman Moss. His Excellency the Am- 
bassador General Carlos P. Romulo, His Ex- 
cellency the Ambassador Felixberto Serrano, 
other guests of great distinction, Chaplain 
Goldberg, doctors, nurses, ladies and gentle- 
men: American hospitals are playing a very 
vital role in creating better understanding 
and good will between foreign governments 
and the United States through their intern 
and resident medical training programs. 

Thousands of doctors of foreign lands, 
graduates of recognized medical schools, are 
trained each year in this country. When 
they return to their countries upon comple- 
tion of their work here, they serve as am- 
bassadors of good will. Just as Max Abel- 
man serves as an ambassador of good will for 
Brooklyn. They not only bring with them 
the latest American medical technicues, but 
also our attitude of friendship and demo- 
cratic traditions. The combination is in- 
valuable for America and the world. 

The Jewish Hospital has trained more 
than 50 Philippine interns and residents 
since 1942 and will continue in close coop- 
eration with that nation’s great government. 

I should like to read a letter from the 
President of the Philippines: 

MALACANANG, 
Manila, February 21, 1956. 
Mr. MAx ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear MR. ABELMAN: It has gratified me to 
learn that you will be the recipient of a 
Special Diplomat of Honor to be confefred 
upon you by the University of Manila for 
your humanitarian activities. I still re- 
member the excerpts from the issues of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRp dated January 11, 
and 13, 1955, wherein your charitable and 
civic activities were commended by Repre- 
sentatives FRANCES P, BOLTON and EUGENE 
J. KeocH of the United States Congress. 
Surely the conferment of this latest award 
on your good self is a fitting recognition of 
your devoted work. 

Please accept my sincerest congratulations 
and best wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
RAMON MAGSAYSAY, 
President of the Philippines. 


Chairman Moss (continuing). President 
Magsaysay refers to one of our Brooklyn 
Congressmen, who is sitting in the front row 
here today. He flew in from Washington 
purposely to meet General Romulo and to 
pay his respects to Max Abelman. 


Gene, I couldn’t present you any better 
than to read a letter from the President of 
the Philippines mentioning you. Congress- 
man KEOGH. 

Congressman KErocH. Your Honor, Judge 
Moss, Your Excellencies, Dr. Goldberg, our 
very distinguished and genial friend, Max 
Abelman, and ladies and gentlemen: I had 
expected that I would just be one of those 
like you sitting here quietly, but sincerely 
showing our deep and abiding respect to a 
great Brooklynite and a great American; but, 
being a Member of Congress, you know, 
prompts one always to be ready to talk, es- 
pecially on as pleasurable an occasion as 
this, for it affords me an opportunity in 
Brooklyn to greet His Excellency, General 
Romulo, with whom I recall having served 
while he was his country’s representative in 
the United States Congress—and I am sure 
I am not telling secrets when I tell you that 
“once a member, always a member.” We 
have followed him with great pride and 
great interest in the tremendous work that 
he has done and is doing in the cause of 
freedom and democracy. 

I also welcome the opportunity to pay my 
respects, too, to his country’s representative 
in the United Nations and to welcome him 
to Brooklyn. I wish to compliment them on 
the selection of the honor today and to 
extend my sincere congratulations to Brook- 
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lyn’s ambassador of good will at large, who 
I know, has always been interested in ad- 
vancing and promoting the common and 
beneficial interest of these two great coun- 
tries. I therefore join with you, Mr. Chair- 
man, in extending to Max Abelman our very 
sincere congratulations. With them go our 
prayers and hopes that he will be spared to 
serve with us for many, many years to come 
in the great and good and elevating work that 
he has dedicated himself to. 

It is indeed, therefore, Mr. Chairman, a 
pleasure that I shall long remember that I 
should have been privileged to be with you 
today and, on my own behalf and on behalf 
of the congressional delegation from the 
great country of Brooklyn [laughter] to ex- 
tend our best wishes to the great sister 
republic of the Philippines and to the great 
American who has brought these two coun- 
tries even closer together, Max Abelman. 

Chairman Moss. Dr. Ferreol mentioned 
Dr. Cotui and I should like very much if he 
would say a word. Dr. Cotui! 

Dr. Corvur. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Abelman, 
Ambassador Romulo, Ambassador Serrano, 
distinguished guests: I have been assigned 
a job by the Chairman, and it may sound 
ridiculous in the face of all the sublime 
things we have heard, and that is to propose 
that we change the name of this hospital 
to the Philippine Hospital of Brooklyn. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Chairman Moss. We Americans should 
take a lesson from Dr. Cotui. He can say 
some very powerful things in one sentence. 

There are several letters that I know you 
would want me to tell you of after you hear 
the names of the persons who wrote them, 
There is a letter from Harry S. Truman. 
There is a letter from Henry A. Wallace. 
There is a very long letter and a very in- 
timate one, speaking of many activities to- 
gether in Middlesex Medical College and 
otherwise, from Abe Stark. There is a letter 
from Governor Dewey. There is a letter 
from Mayor Wagner. And there is a letter 
from Jim Farley which refers to Max as 
“nature’s nobleman.” ‘ 

I am shortening the session by not reading 
the letters... 

There is the last letter in this portfolio 
from Ed Silver, our district attorney, and I 
think he actually speaks the same senti- 
ments of all the letters when he says the 
following: “It is most fitting that a man who 
has spent so many years as you have’-— 
meaning Max—‘on behalf of humanity 
should receive it at the hands of another 
great humanitarian, General Romulo. 

“Tf all the people you have helped could 
attend the function, you would have to hire 
Madison Square Garden and it would be 
crowded at that.” 

We have many distinguished personages 
here today and our time is very limited. The 
general must leave for Washington, and we 
must, of necessity, limit the speeches, but 
I am sure we all want to hear from His 
Excellency Ambassador Felixberto Serrano, 
permanent delegate to the United Nations 
from the Philippines. Ambassador Serrano, 

Ambassador SERRANO. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Abelman, my beloved General Romulo, and 
my American friends, when Mr. Abelman 
called me up by telephone at my office about 
2 weeks ago, asking me if I could be present 
on this occasion, I answered him without 
hesitation “Yes,” because I had acquired 
previous knowledge of the fact that General 
Romulo had been selected to confer upon 
him this award, and so I said to myself 
there could be no occasion more pleasurable 
than that in which one of the few greatest 
friends of the Philippines and the Filipinos 
shall be honored through one of the few 
greatest friends of America and the Philip- 
pines. I am referring to Max Abelman. The 
award to Mr. Abelman, in my opinion, has 
a dual significance. It is a recognition of 
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his continuing dedication to humanity; and, 
on the other hand, it has the larger signifi- 
cance of being a symbol of the friendship 
between your people and mine. 

For 48 years we have forged these rela- 
tionships; and, even if our political ties have 
been severed, we remain, as we were before, 
friends of yours in peaceful collaboration 
and perhaps, shall I say, in a noble com- 
radeship. 

Few things ever last in this world. It is 
my hope and my prayer that the services of 
Mr. Abelman and the recognition accorded 
to those services by my country and by one 
of the greatest institutions in my country, 
and what is more important, the bonds of 
friendship between your country and mine, 
shall never be forgotten and will last as long 
as the world shall be a place where we want 
to live in peace and happiness. 

Chairman Moss. Thank you, Ambassador 
Serrano. 

We are fortunate in having with us the 
Senior Chaplain of the United States Navy, 
who is here in a dual capacity. He is a warm 
friend of General Romulo’s of many years’ 
standing. He is a warm friend of Max Abel- 
man’s of many years’ standing. 

And with that, Chaplain Goldberg, would 
you honor us with your remarks, sir? 

Rabbi JosHva GoupperGc. Your Max’s Your 
Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: These 
two are also titles—“Your Max’s’’—because 
Maximilian Moss, as you know, is one of our 
outstanding Jewish leaders and an outstand- 
ing jurist, and Max Abelman is entitled to 
every possible honor as far as I am con- 
cerned for a very personal reason. 

When I came back, having served in 
World War I and hardly speaking English, 
upon returning to the United States of 
America I was teaching Hebrew at the time 
in a religious school, and it occurred to some 
people to recommend me to Max Abelman, 
who was at that time the executive director 
of the Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties, as a possible candidate for assistant 
executive and in his wisdom he decided that 
I would not do, so for that alone he is en- 
titled to a diploma of honor for whatever I 
have become across the years. Across those 
same years I have ever watched the ever- 
growing influence of good will which came 
from his personality and it is a pleasure to 
be here this afternoon to witness the con- 
ferring of this award. 

I would like to say one more word, and 
that is to General Romulo in the presence 
of the permanent delegate to the United Na- 
tions from the Philippines. It is something 
to remember. It was before the police ac- 
tion in Korea, before other people awoke to 
the possibility of the invasion of Communist 
ideology into the major portion of Asia. I 
recall him speaking bluntly, articulately and 
to the point on the necessity for the free na- 
tions of the world to understand that the 
danger is not only European but the possi- 
bility is that it may veer altogether and in 
a cataclysmic way with all its force descend 
upon Asia. 

In those days his voice was a voice in the 
wilderness. Alas and alack, the vision of 
the statesmen at that time was blurred by 
other interests and right now we are reap- 
ing the fruits of our blindness and the folly 
of our thinking in those days. 

He is a man who is a true statesman, who 
sees things ahead and does not have the 
perspicacity of looking behind him. 

His smiling face breaks through all the 
strains and stresses of the present revolu- 
tionary forces that operate in Asia. Asia 
is of the future. The teeming masses of 
mankind in Asia are looking for self-expres- 
sion and for the place in the sun to which 
they have always been fully entitled. From 
there came wisdom, and wisdom and great 
ideas will yet flourish and come from that 
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part of the world, but they can only flourish 
and wisdom can only be brought about and 
widen its horizon if it grows in a climate of 
freedom and liberty, and to this General 
Romulo has dedicated his smiling face and 
his stout heart. He has become almost an 
organic part of America, and, what is more, 
an organic part as a world statesman in the 
field of the search and the thirst for liberty. 

Finally, it is pleasant to see this thing 
happening in a hospital. This is the com- 
mon denominator of mankind. Pain and 
suffering make us all brothers under the skin 
regardless of the wisdom that may come 
from Mississippi or other places, wherever 
they might be. This is the place in which 
there is unity of that greater force in which 
the brotherhood of man is truly expressed 
through the love of men by reaching God. 
It is beautiful and it is good that it happens 
here. My congratulations and thanks. 

Chairman Moss. Mr. Isidor Leviton, pres- 
ident of the hospital, wishes me to present 
personally greetings and the expression of 
his warm admiration and affection for Gen- 
eral Romulo and his deep appreciation to 
Max Abelman for his long record of com- 
munal achievements. 

Mr. Leviton also wants to submit his re- 
grets to the general in not having been able 
to be present today as he was unable to 
return in time from out of the State, and 
on that note, with this message from the 
president of the hospital, we now move to 
the occasion that really brought all of us 
here today. 

We are greatly honored to have present His 
Excellency the Ambassador to the United 
States from the Philippines, General Carlos 
P. Romulo, who in 1949 was the fourth 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly. He has been Foreign Minister of 
the Philippines and chairman of tne Philip- 
pine delegation to practically every session 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 

About 10 days ago he was honored in Mi- 
ami when he received the World Brother- 
hood Pioneer medallion for distinguished 
world statesmanship. 

As recently as a few days ago, he again 
was honored by Robbins College in Florida, 
receiving the medal of deistinction for his 
work for world peace, 

In 1946 General Romulo received from the 
same college an honorary degree. 

Today we are privileged and honored to 
have General Romulo with us. He is here 
by request of Dr. Mariana De Los Santos, 
president of the University of Manila, and the 
university's board of trustees, so that His 
Excellency the Ambassador might present 
the “Special Diploma of Honor” to our dear 
friend Max Abelman in recognition of his 
humanitarian activities. 

I therefore have the great privilege, great 
pleasure and honor now to present to you 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo. 

Ambassador RomuLo. Mr. Chairman, my 
good friend and worthy colleague, Ambas- 
sador Serrano; my good friend Max; ladies 
and gentlemen and friends: I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your very generous words of 
introduction. I thank my longstanding 
friend there [indicating Rabbi Goldberg] for 
his quite fulsome praise—undeserved—which 
reminds me of an incident in 1950 when I 
happened to be in Peoria, lll. I was in a 
hotel lobby trying to buy a newspaper when 
I observed that a man was watching me very 
closely. Finally, overcome by his curiosity, 
he approached me and he said, “You are 
General Romulo, aren’t you?” 

I said, “Yes; I am.” 

He said, “You are Foreign Minister of the 
Philippines?”’ 

I said, “Yes; I am.”* 

“You are president of the United Nations 
General Assembly?” 

I said, “Yes; I am.” 
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“You were aide-de-camp to General Mac- 
Arthur?” 

I said, “Yes; I was.” 

He scratched his head, looked at me from 
head to foot—and that didn’t take much 
time [laughter]—and then he said, “I'll 
be doggoned.” [Laughter.] 

So whenever I listen to good friends like 
the chairman here and the chaplain, and I 
want to be deflated, I recall that incident. 
[Laughter.] q 

At lunch today I told them the story of 
the widow who was in a seance and she 
asked for the spirit of her departed husband 
and the one in charge of the seance said, 
“Well, Mrs. Smith, your husband is here 
now.” 

So she said, “Harry, are you there?” 

Harry answered, “Yes, darling. I am here.” 

“Are you happy there, Harry?” she asked. 

And he answered, “Very happy, darling.” 

Again she asked, “Tell me, happier than 
when you were with me?” 

And he answered, “Much happier, I must 
confess, darling.” 

So she said, “Then,” she said, “heaven 
must be a wonderful thing.” 

And Harry answered, “I ain’t there.” 

I also told them at lunch this noon that 
when I was in Wichita, Kans., several 
months ago, I found myself in a hotel, and 
naturally they have a Bible, a Gideons’ Bible, 
in all those rooms. I usually relax by read- 
ing the Bible, so I opened the Bible and I 
happened to open at Psalm XXIV, and at 
the end of Psalm XXIV it said, “If you are 
still lonely, turn to Psalm CXX. And at the 
end of Psalm CXX there was a note: “If you 
are still lonely, call Mabel.”’ 

I must confess at the end of reading Psalm 
CxXX I was no longer lonely and so—for the 
purposes of Mrs. Romulo, who is here today— 
I did not call Mabel. 

I am very happy indeed to be with you 
this afternoon. I am not a stranger to this 
hospital. This is, I think, the third time 
that I speak from this rostrum here. Away 
back in 1949 I came, as president of the 
United Nations. Then in 1950 I signed my 
name on a wall here, in one of the wards in 
this hospital 

Mr. ABELMAN. The children’s ward. 

Ambassador Romuto (continuing). The 
children’s ward; yes. And then it was 
away back in 1948 and 1949 when Max Abel- 
man and I met each other for the first time 
and we discussed how we could convince the 
trustees of this hospital to allow Filipino 
doctors to come here as internes and Max 
Abelman introduced me to the trustees of 
this hospital, and that has been a friend- 
ship that I have cherished all these years. 
That Max Abelman should be the recipient 
of this particular distinction by an institu- 
tion of learning in the Philippines is but a 
pale token of the gratitude that my people 
feel toward this humble man—sometimes a 
persistent cuss when he wants to accomplish 
something—but really in his modesty and 
his humility he is a credit not only to this 
foreign country known as Brooklyn, but to 
the United States as a whole. 

And indeed, how apropos that in a coun- 
try like the Philippines one of its institu- 
tions of learning should think of expressing, 
its gratitude to a private citizen such as 
Max Abelman for his efforts in our behalf. 
Generally it is the high officials of a govern- 
ment who are given recognition. Generally 
it is the men in the high places who are rec- 
ognized, but in my country we take a special 
pleasure in recognizing those who have 
served us in any capacity, in whatever sphere 
and no matter how humble. 

Max Abelman has rendered service not 
only to the Philippines but also to the 
United States, and in Brooklyn you may take 
him as an ordinary citizen, an average Tom, 
Dick, or Harry—‘“A prophet is not without 
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honor, save in his own country”—in his own 
section we take him for granted. It is Max— 
it is Tom, it’s Dick, it’s Harry—but it is the 
average Tom, Dick, and Harry who represent 
your country in the eyes of those abroad, 
and you are judged—and I am referring to 
the American people—by the deportment and 
the conduct of the average Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. And in these days when we are en- 
gaged in a life-and-death global struggle the 
implications of which and the significance 
of which are far-reaching, a global struggle 
the like of which mankind has not seen in 
recorded history, it is important that the 
average American Tom, Dick, and Harry 
should be appreciated abroad, as this token 
that I will soon present to Max Abelman 
5 shows that Max Abelman’s efforts are ap- 
& preciated in the far-away Philippines. 

I am glad that the chaplain here spoke 
of Asia, how important Asia is to you, to 
your national security, to the safety of your 
lives. I remember it was in Harvard Uni- 
versity that the chaplain was referring to, 
when I was given an honorary degree there 
in June 1950, and I then said that I was 
afraid the cold war was about to explode into 
a shooting war and that shooting war was 
to take place in Asia, and I added, “possibly 
Korea.” And 1 week later the North 
Koreans attacked South Korea. 

And it is because I had watched the trend 
of events very closely in Asia and I knew 
what was coming, as I am watching—and 
it is in the nature of our duty to watch— 
what is happening in the world today. 

That Max Abelman should have taken this 
interest in Filipinos is a very encouraging 
sign of the times in the United States, be- 
cause if you visualize your geography, your 
American perimeter of defense lies from the 
Aleutians away up north, through Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, Guam and the 
Philippines, and that Pacific chain of defense 
can only be as strong as its weakest link, 
and if any of the links in that chain falls 
under communism, your national security 
in Brooklyn is seriously threatened, because, 
don't forget, the Pacific Ocean no longer 
affords to you the protection that it gave 
you 10 years ago. 

The Pacific Ocean has been annihilated 
by modern technology, so that whiie you 
may think that in terms of mileage that 
Pacific chain of defense is 10,000 miles away 
from Brooklyn, in terms of guided missiles, 
in terms of supersonic planes, in terms of 
snorkel submarines, in terms of the atom 
bomb, that Pacific chain of defense is your 
next door neighbor. 
mount that America should take a more 
active interest in Asia, and tokens of your 
interest in Asia such as welcoming these 
Filipino doctors here in this hospital are not 
only an empty gesture of friendship, but it 
really helps to safeguard your national se- 
curity, because you cannot allow any of those 
links in that chain to fall under communism. 

That is why President Eisenhower an- 
nounced to the world that the United States 
will defend Formosa to the last. Why? Be- 
cause Formosa is an important link in that 
chain, and if Formosa falls under com- 
munism, that whole chain can snap, and if 
o that chain snaps, your national security here 
: in Brooklyn is gravely menaced. 











That is why you fought in Korea, because 
you could not allow that link in that chain 
to fall under communism; so that the Amer- 
ican boy who fought and died in Korea 
really fought and died for the safety of his 
sweetheart here in Brooklyn; the American 
boy who fought and died in Korea really 
fought and died for the safety of his rela- 
tives in Boston, Mass.; the American boy 
who fought and died in Korea really fought 
and died for the security of his friends and 
his dear ones in Tallahassee, Fla. 

So don’t forget that the welcoming of these 
Filipino doctors here in this hospital will, 

{ 
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I hope, serve to show the peoples in Asia 
that there is a bond of friendship that the 
Americans want to cultivate and to 
strengthen with our fellow Asians, and how 
imperative it is for us to realize that in 
the midst of our abundance, in the midst 
of our contentment brought about by the 
superlative American standard of living, in 
this global struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, let us not forget that no one nation, 
no matter how rich or no matter how pow- 
erful, can win this war alone. We must 
have friends and allies, precisely because of 
the atom bomb—and you know, the guided 
missiles, the intercontinental ballistics mis- 
siles, which 2 years ago they told me in 
Washington could make the United States 
and U. S. S. R. in 20 minutes—in 20 min- 
utes—and the atom bomb which can raze 
cities and entire populations, and, we know, 
soon, entire countries—and America unfor- 
tunately no longer has a monopoly of these 
terrible weapons. I say “unfortunately” ad- 
visedly, because the other side that has 
them, too, does not have the restraints of 
either ethics or religion, and since we know 
that these terrible weapons can destroy en- 
tire cities and soon entire countries, even 
when they are used against us—God forbid 
it—that is precisely the time when we need 
other countries, other peoples, and other 
populations to rise to our defense, and that 
is why I say no one country, no matter how 
powerful or how rich, can win this global 
struggle alone. 

And so, when I present this diploma of 
honor that I have been charged by the presi- 
dent of the University of Manila to hand to 
our good friend, Max Abelman, I do so 
conscious of the fact that Max Abelman is a 
representative of the average Tom, Dick, and 
Harry of the United States, who in turn rep- 
recent that clean, wholesome, honest Ameri- 
can conscience that is deaf to the tinkle of 
the gold dollar and blind to the allurements 
of power, that clean, wholesome, honest 
Ameriean conscience that always asserts it- 
self in cases of emergency on the right side 
of truth and freedom and democracy; that 
this is a symbol, modest though it be, of the 
appreciation of a people for the services of 
this symbolical Tom, Dick, and Harry of the 
United States, that my people do not forget 
favors extended to them, that they appre- 
ciate such favors, that they hold such favors 
in grateful remembrance, and that Max Abel- 
man, having gone through the stages of an- 
ticipation and realization and appreciation 
through which every human being goes in 
the course of his life in this mortal world 
of ours, now stands on that stage of appre- 
ciation where his efforts are appreciated, rec- 
ognized, and cherished, and since he is about 
to enter the stage of recollection,. may he, 
when he sits on his rockingchair and looks 
back toward a fruitful, maybe a heCtic, ca- 
reer, in his mind’s eye he can see in the dim 
and distant far-away Philippines a vision 
of these doctors that he has helped and of 
the suffering humanity that these doctors 
have helped to relieve and that here in the 
Jewish Hospital, here where pain and suf- 
fering are the levelers of humanity, he has 
exerted an influence that will be as abiding 
as it is appreciated. 

And so, Max, it is my pleasure, in behalf 
of the University of Manila—and this morn- 
ing when I talked to President Magsaysay 
over the phone at the Waldorf—he called me 
up and I told him that I was here to present 
this diploma to you—he asks me to congrat- 
ulate you in his name and to tell you that 
he hopes some day you can visit the Philip- 
pines where not only the University of Ma- 
nila but all these recipients of the generosity 
of the Jewish Hospital can show you how 
deeply they appreciate your efforts in their 
behalf. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following ex- 
cerpts from newspaper editorial com- 
ments, gathered by the New York Times, 
the Associated Press, and the United 
Press, on President Eisenhower’s veto of 
the farm bill: 

East 
NEW YORK 
Courage again displayed 

The Herald Tribune (Independent Repub- 
lican): “President Eisenhower has again dis- 
played the courage with which he upholds 
the highest principles of his office. The 
President disclaims the title of ‘political ex- 
pert.’ He applied the single yardstick: ‘Is it 
good for America?’ If Congress fails again to 
rise to the needs of the hour, the farmers, 
and the Nation at large, will know where the 
blame rests. They will know that the Presi- 
dent has striven earnestly and conscien- 
tiously for a sound farm program; that the 
obstacles were raised by those, in Congress 
and out, who insisted on delaying action, on 
piling up contradictory clauses in a legisla- 
tive monstrosity that would have been an 
administrative nightmare. And when the 
voters look to the heart of the matter they 
will, one can be confident, prove that the 
best politics is what is best for the country, 
wholeheartedly endorsing the President's 
statesmanlike and courageous course.” 

One hundred-percent act of conscience 


The Daily News (Independent): “There is 
nothing dictatorial about this veto. It may 
hurt General Eisenhower politically; but, on 
the other hand, it may help him. Time and 
again in our history, acts of courage and 
conscience on the part of public men have 
paid off in increased popularity and respect. 
This Eisenhower veto of the farm bill was 
100 percent an act of courage and of con- 
science. 

Not expedient, but right 

The Daily Mirror (Independent): “Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has met a decidedly politi- 
cal farm bill with a nonpolitical veto. His 
action was not expedient, but it was right. 
The President risks a loss of farm votes. 
We believe, however, that the admiration of 
the people generally for his nonpolitical deci- 
sion will offset any damage that will accrue— 
or be drummed up—because of that deci- 
sion.” 

Veto entirely justified 

The World-Telegram and Sun (Independ- 
ent): “President Eisenhower vetoed the farm 
bill because he said it was contradictory and 
self-defeating—which it was. The veto was 
entirely justified, as most of the bipartisan 
farm bloc which concocted the bill knew it 
would be.” 

NEWARK, N. J. 
Statesmanlike action 

The Star-Ledger (Independent): ‘Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statesmanlike veto of the 
politically motivated farm bill shows aware- 
ness of the fact that agriculture and its prob- 
lems are the vital concern of the Nation as 
a whole. The President's action was sound. 
The President based his disapproval of the 
bill on the obvious and undeniable fact that 
it was contradictory and self-defeating.” 
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Political hazards ignored 


The Inquirer (Independent): “President 
Eisenhower's veto of the mixed-up farm bill 
is an act that will win the approval of most 
Americans because it plainly reflects courage, 
integrity, and a sure grasp of the real essen- 
tial of the farm problem. The message re- 
jecting the measure makes it clear that he 
was thinking, not of possible political haz- 
ards, but of the real interests of the farmers, 
and of consumers and taxpayers as well. For 
the fact is the bill, in its entirety, would be 
bad for the farmers and bad for everyone 
else.” 

PITTSBURGH 
Smart course rejected 


The Post-Gazette (Independent): “The 
easy, smart, and politically profitable thing 
for the President to have done was to sign 
the farm bill. But Mr. Eisenhower rejected 
the smart course. He believes, as we do, that 
the farm bill—with its return to rigid price 
supports—is bad for the American people 
and ultimately for the farmers.” 


BOSTON 
Political acumen shown 


The Herald (Independent-Republican) : 
“It took courage to veto the farm bill, but it 
is not courage that counts most in the mat- 
ter, it is political acumen or savvy, or know- 
how, or whatever you want to callit. It is 
the process of gaging the public response to 
a policy and adapting the measures taken to 
that end. It is the ability to go the long way 
around to an objective when the direct route 
is closed.” 


oe 


SouTH 
WASHINGTON 
No yielding to expediency 
The Post and Times Herald (Independ- 
ent): “Obviously the Chief Executive did 
not reach a decision involving such turbu- 
lent political implications without a great 
deal of soul-searching. We cannot help feel- 
ing that the President’s courage in sticking 
to principle will win him more respect than 
he would have obtained by yielding to ex- 
pediency, particularly since he shows full 
awareness of the farm plight.” 
BALTIMORE 
President does “what's right” 


The Sun (Independent Democrat): “The 
President’s strength does not rest on any 
great talent as a political manipulator, nor 
does it rest on sensational intellectual ca- 
pacity. It rests on his instinct for doing 
“what's right” when he finds out what right 
is. When the President does “what’s right” 
he appeals instantly to that great mass of 
people, farmers included, who also believe 
in doing “what's right.” We doubt that the 
President will suffer politically by facing up 
to a bad bill and calling it bad.” 


RICHMOND 
Nation is in his debt 


The Times-Dispatch (Independent Demo- 
crat): “President Eisenhower's veto of the 
farm bill was one of the most courageous 
acts performed by a Chief Executive in re- 
cent years. He showed rare independence 
and devotion to the Nation’s well-being. 
The now vetoed farm bill had so many mon- 
strous weaknesses that it had to be killed. 
Mr. Eisenhower placed the Nation in his debt 
when he killed it.” 

MIAMI 
Gain in public esteem 

The Herald (Independent): “The United 
States is fortunate that men of stature rise 
at right moments to keep the Nation on an 
even keel. We think that the President in 
vetoing the mish-mash measure—which did 
nothing but appease pressure groups—and 
that Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ben- 
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son, who stood firmly by his sound reasoning, 
have gained enormously in public esteem 
and prestige.” 
MEMPHIS 
Only honest course taken 


The Commercial Appeal (Independent 
Democrat): “No one should have been sur- 
prised that the President vetoed the hodge- 
podge bill laid before him by a vote-minded, 
irresponsible Congress. He took the only 
course that was honest and straight-for- 
ward. The soil-bank feature of the farm 
bill would have put a brake on production 
and speeded the end of the surpluses.” 





MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Bill deserved veto 


The Tribune (Republican): “President 
Eisenhower's veto of the Democratic farm 
bill was good politics because it was honest 
politics. Progress toward a rational farm 
policy is delayed for a year. The cost must 
be assessed, in all fairness, against the Dem- 
ocrats. They delayed the enactment of a 
good farm bill until it was too late to exe- 
cute its provisions, and produced instead the 
vote-buying monstrosity that deserved the 
veto it has received.” 


Sound economic verdict 


Daily News (Independent): “Mr. Eisen- 
hewer’s verdict was based on sound economic 
principles, and if Congress will now get busy 
on an honest effort to pass a workable farm 
bill, it can be had within a week.” 


Monstrous bill rejected 


The Sun-Times (Independent): “In veto- 
ing the monstrous farm bill, Mr. Eisenhower 
showed such courage, statesmanship, and 
good sense in his arguments against it that 
he has risen to a new high stature in the 
minds and hearts of his countrymen—and 
we believe that must include many farmers, 
too.” 


CLEVELAND 
Gain in public estimation 


The Plain Dealer (Independent Democrat) : 
“It was an act of statesmanship which raised 
Mr. Eisenhower higher in the estimation of 
thoughtful Americans than anything he has 
done since he became President.” 


DETROIT 
Brave choice made 


The Free Press (Independent): “It was a 
brave choice, whose political consequences 
may be tempered by the farmers’ recognition 
that it was prompted by conscience.” 


ST. LOUIS 
Gain in votes expected 


The Globe-Democrat (Independent): “His 
veto may have cost the GOP some votes. 
Failure to veto would have cOst more. Upon 
calm consideration we believe most of the 
Nation, including understandably restless 
and antagonistic farm elements, will con- 
clude he was right.” 


KANSAS CITY 
Bill bad for America 


The Star (Independent Renublican): 
“After the most careful consideration of the 
bill in its entirety he (the President) came to 
the conclusion that it was a bad bill—for 
farmers and for America—because it tended 
to increase surpluses which already have be- 
come a tremendous burden on all farm 
prices.” 

MILWAUKEE 
Full credit deserved 


The Journal (Independent): “President 
Eisenhower deserves full credit for vetoing 
a thoroughly bad farm bill. He has given 
the American farmers and American people a 
persuasive explanation of why he did so. If 
he had signed the farm bill monstrosity un- 
der political persuasion, he certainly would 
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have fallen in the estimation of many of his 
admirers.” 
OMAHA 
People’s belief upheld 


The World Herald (Independent): “In his 
[the President's] veto of the farm bill he re- 
mains the broad-gaged, honest, and cour- 
geous leader they [the American people] 
thought he was. If he had taken any other 
course he would have repudiated all that he 
stands for in American public life.” 

LINCOLN 
Farmers are people, too 

The Nebraska Journal (Republican): “The 
honesty and integrity of President Eisen- 
hower, demonstrated by the veto in the face 
of tremendous political clamor and expressed 
bluntly in his message to the people, shed 
more light on the whole subject than weeks 
of doubletalking congressional debate. Hon- 
esty and integrity are qualities the people 
understand, and too many politicians seem 
to forget that farmers are people, too, not 
just votes to be bought at so much apiece.” 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Not ballot bor problem 


The Star (Independent): “Democratic 
leaders think they have Mr. Eisenhower in 
a hole and are not going to be easily per- 
suaded to let him out of it. We hope, how- 
ever, they will arise above partisanship this 
time and attack the farm problem where it 
really is, on the farm and not in the ballot 
box.” 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Many votes will be kept 


The Tribune (Independent): “In placing 
what clearly are deep-felt convictions ahead 
of political expediency [the President] may 
hold the allegiance of more yotes than will 
now desert him.” 


DENVER 
Democratic gain doubted 


The Post (Independent) : “It took unusual 
courage for the President to veto the farm 
aid bill which he knew to be bad. But his 
reasons, as given in his veto message and his 
address to the country, are so persuasive that 
the Democrats will find it difficult to make 
capital out of his action.” 





SouTHWEST 
DALLAS 
No Eisenhower doubletalk 

Morning News (Independent): “Dwight 
Eisenhower has again faced the Nation coura- 
geously with a forthright action, explanation 
and no doubletalk. There has been double 
dealing but not in the White House.” 


PHOENIX 
Temptation resisted 
The Gazette (Independent): “tempting 


though it was to remove one of the Demo- 
crats’ few campaign issues by signing the bill, 
the President has had the.courage to put 
economic soundness first.” 





Far WEstT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Public thanks deserved 
The Chronicle (Independent Republican) : 
“The farm bill veto was an act of economic 
wisdom and political courage for which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower deserves public respect and 
thanks. This country’s agricultural econ- 
omy has been saved from a dangerous and 
costly retrial of a scheme which is basically 
responsible for the trouble the farmers are 
having.” 
LOS ANGELES 
Bad bill, but good veto 
The Times (Republican): “President Fis- 
enhower sent a bad bill back to Congress with 
a good veto when he disapproved the omni- 
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bus farm measure. We predict the act will 
help him politically, though it was plain 
from the tenor of his talk to the Nation that 
he had no regard to political effects.” 
SEATTLE 
Bill is self-defeating 

The Times (Independent): “It took genu- 
ine statesmanship and a high degree of polit- 
ical courage to veto a farm bill which many 
voting farmers believe contained the nos- 
trums to cure their present economic ills. 
He—the President—deserves acclaim for dis- 
posing of a farm measure which was so full 
of contradictions and inconsistencies that it 
would have defeated all its own best 
purposes.” 

PORTLAND 
People’s trust justified 

The Oregonian (Independent Republican) : 
“President Eisenhower stood by his prin- 
ciples, justifying once again the trust that so 
many people place in his integrity and polit- 
ical courage. There is still time for Congress 
to take sound action on the farm problem. 
If it fails to do so, the onus will be on it 
rather than on the President, where, of 
course, the Democrats will desperately try to 
replace it.” 





Hon. James C. Murray’s Address at the 
Annual Dinner of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, Held at the Mayflower Hotel 
on March 17, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to insert in the REcorD 
the stirring address of the Honorable 
JAMES C. Murray, of Illinois, delivered 
at the annual dinner of the Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians on March 17 at the 
Mayfiower Hotel. 

The dinner of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians is one of the finest in the 
country. Congressman Murray held the 
audience spellbound with his eloquence. 
His speech was a personal triumph and 
a tribute to the district which sent him 
to Congress and which he so ably repre- 
sents. Realizing the speech with its 
scholarship and its message would be en- 
joyed by others, I am taking the liberty 
of inserting it in the Recorp. The 
speech follows: 

When I received your kind invitation to 
speak at your outstanding St. Patrick’s Day 
dinner, I made up my mind to be completely 
objective. Since an Irishman can be objec- 
tive about everything except Ireland, I at- 
tempted to avoid as my topic our Emerald 
Isle. I thought that I might talk about our 
own country. When I started my address as 
follows—From the rock-bound coast of 
Maine—I had to stop because I became in- 
stantly aware of the fact that Maine was 
a founder of my own family and of a great 
Irish king. 

I knew that I could ‘not talk about Scot- 
land because I am certain I would get into 
an argument with my Scotch constituents 
when they learned that Scotland comes from 
the word “Scotia’—as Ireland was originally 
called—which was settled, in part, by St. 
Columba, 
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To avoid controversy, I skipped over Eng- 
land, although I paused briefly enough to 
observe that the only extant manuscript of 
the earliest English epic Beowulf was written 
in Gaelic lettering. If I were to talk upon 
France, I would have to dwell on St. Colum- 
banus’ monasteries at Luxeuil—and in Italy, 
at Bobbio, which were the principal centers 
of the reconversion in education made by 
Irish monks of a Europe lapsed in barbarism. 
If I were to dwell on Switzerland, or for that 
matter, in any country up to the Ukrainian, 
I would find evidence of Irish teachers and 
missionaries. 

Being thus frustrated in my attempts to 
find something to speak about other than 
Ireland, I decided to make my oration an 
objective speech about the Irish from the 
Celtic viewpoint. One of the gifts that St. 
Patrick secured for our race prior to his 
death was the promise that no son of Erin 
would experience the horrors preceding the 
destruction of the world. It would seem 
from this prophecy that some time prior to 
the end of the world, the last Irishman 
would have passed away. 

If an historian at that time were to at- 
tempt to write the history of the Irish and 
were to predicate his history upon the Irish 
as pictured by present-day columnists, radio 
announcers, and other such organs of public 
information, I am afraid we would have a 
very misconstrued picture of ourselves. 

I sometimes wonder whether or not the 
picture painted of the Irish by present-day 
organs of propaganda is one founded on 
jealousy, or aimed at the destruction of the 
things that an Irishman stands for. Since 
our basic virtue is spiritual rather than ma- 
terial, I am convinced the reason is the 
latter. 

Oftentimes I wonder whether we ourselves, 
in our attempts to enjoy God’s world, realize 
what we stand for. For the purpose of set- 
ting the record straight, if not to advise you 
of your birthright, and the obligations it 
entails, I would like to relate our Irish in- 
heritance. 

Biblical scholars tell us that we sprang 
from 1 of the 12 lost sons of Joseph. I 
don’t know whether this is correct, but I 
do recall a song my grandfather used to 
sing which indicated that the Irish made 
the passover from Egypt to Israel with Moses. 
It goes like this: “It must have been the 


Irish that swam the River Nile because only . 


an Irishman would fight a _ crocodile.” 

Anthropologists relate that we came from 
the stone-age hunters and fishermen which 
might be the basis for our stone throwing 
and tall tale telling ability. Bronze-age 
scholars related that our ancestors’ gold and 
copper gave Ireland a preeminent position 
in early commercial and artistic world. 

Regardless of what the early pages of 
history might have ‘disclosed of an Irish- 
man, we know the principal reason for our 
existence finds its source in our Apostle—St. 
Patrick, It is the love of God in every Irish- 
man instilled by our Apostle and nurtured 
by our martyrs that is the divine spring 
from which flows the greatness of our race. 
From this divine fountain flows the love of 
individual liberty which has dedicated Irish 
everywhere to its cause. From it springs our 
saints, our missionaries, clergy, teachers, 
patriots and mothers, 

Our birthright has proven to be the most 
formidable armor against every attack— 
against godliness or individual liberty—re- 
gardless of its form. Greater than the atom, 
our heritage is an indestructible eternity. 

That which makes us Irish has been sub- 
ject to every conceivable assault since its 
inspiration. Cromwell attempted to destroy 
it by military might but succeeded only in 
fostering it. Others attempted to suppress it 
by legislation but merely nurtured it. To- 
day we face the most subtle attack ever 
hurled at our birthright. It is not hurled 
only at us as Irishmen—but as children of 
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God. It is the assault of Satan's stepson 
who chose as his birthplace and growth the 
one place on the face of the earth not visited 
by our missionaries and patriots—Red Rus- 
sia. 

Its subtleness is most dangerous because 
it attempts to undermine our spiritualness 
by appealing to our worldliness. Our vices 
are encouraged, our virtues discouraged. Our 
humor stressed, our compassion depressed. 
Our intemperance glamorized, our esthetic- 
ness criticized. Our vanity appeased, our 
meekness derided, Our pride fostered, our 
humility starved. Our earthliness praised, 
our love of God taunted. 

To those of you who might feel that we 
as Irishmen have not the strength or where- 
withal to meet this latest and greatest as- 
sault made against that which an Irishman 
stands for, I would like to recall some of the 
contributions that our ancestors, fathers, 
brothers, and even sons and daughters made 
to the liberty under God represented by our 
own great country. 

Historians approximate that one-third of 
Washington’s army were of Irish descent, so 
you see we were here a great many years 
prior to any “potato famine.” The only rea- 
son that there are not more of our wives 
in the DAR is because we were too busy build- 
ing railroads and developing our country to 
keep track of our ancestors. 

The founder of our Navy was an Irish- 
man, as you all know. The early buiider 
of the present-day Democratic Party—An- 
drew Jackson—was an Irishman. 

As a matter of fact, one of the Congress- 
men wrote me that St. Patrick must have 
been a Democrat. 

The greatest award given by this country 
for individual contribution to its cause is the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. It is an 
award presented for acts of bravery actually 
performed and not inspired in the mind of 
a@ competent press agent. The very creation 
of the Medal of Honor was inspired by deeds 
of an Irishman in the Civil War—Maj. Gen. 
Phillip Karney. 

The first deed for which a Congressional 
Medal of Honor was awarded was a deed per- 
formed by a native Irishman during Indian 
warfare in the settling of the West—the name 
of that distinguished son of Erin was Col. 
Bernard J. D. Irwin, an M. D. 

Over two-thirds of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor winners who were born on foreign 
soil were born in Ireland—this despite the 
fact that Ireland is comparatively a small 
country. 

In recent years the deeds of our brothers, 
sons, and daughters in behalf of our country 
occupy as prominent a place in our history 
as did the deeds of their forebears. The first 
American bombardier to sink a Japanese 
ship in World War II was an Irishman. The 
first American to kill a Jap in World War ITI 
was an Irish-American. The first American 
flier to bag five airplanes in World War II 
was an American of Irish descent by the 
name of Edward O'Hara. 

The first American to be eulogized by the 
President for bravery in World War II was 
an American of Irish extraction. The first 
American Coastguardsman to catch a spy, 
had Erin’s blood flowing in his veins. And 
the first American to make himself a human 
torpedo was another of our kinfolk. 

Although our War Department does not 
classify data on the basis of nationality, the 
Irish War Veterans, United States of America, 
have estimated that during World War II, 31% 
million persons of Irish or part-Irish descent 
served in our Armed Forces. 

I did not intend to bring any message to 
you, but if there is any message contained 
in this address, it is merely to urge you to 
be more Irish—for being more Irish—you will 
be more American. And being better Ameri- 
cans, you will have successfully borne the 
obligations required of your emerald inheri- 
tance. 
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A Bill To Provide Financing of Needed 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of a number of builders, 
laborers, lumber and material suppliers, 
and veterans’ groups in my district, I 
have introduced a bill to provide financ- 
ing of needed housing. 

This bill is similar to one introduced 
by Hon. ALBERT Rains, of Alabama, and 
referred to the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Here is a summary of provisions of the 
bill: 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL HOUS= 
ING ACT 


Section 101 dealing with FHA title I 
home improvement loans provides— 

(1) A 2-year extension. 

(2) An increase in the maximum loan 
amount to $3,500 (present ceiling is $2,500) 
and from $10,000 to $15,000 for loans to im- 
prove multifamily structures. 

(3) An increase in the maximum loan 
term to 5 years (present ceiling is 3 years). 

(4) A sliding interest rate scale permit- 
ting a 5-percent discount on loans below 
$1,000, with a 4-percent discount permitted 
on that portion of the loan which exceeds 
$1,000. Presently a 5-percent discount is 
charged regardless of loan amount. 

Section 102 would permit the FHA to 
become a self-insurer againt fire and hazard 
risks to properties acquired by FHA as a 
result of foreclosure. 

Section 103 would liberalize rental hous- 
ing insurance under FHA’s section 207 by— 

(1) Permitting a loan up to 90 percent of 
value (present ceiling is 80 percent of value). 

(2) Increasing loan ceilings to $2,250 per 
room (present ceiling is $2,000) and up to 
$2,700 per room for elevator-type structures 
(present ceiling is $2,400). In high-cost geo- 
graphic areas the Commissioner is authorized 
to increase the per room maximum by an ad- 
ditional $1,000. These liberalizations would 
establish loan ceilings for section 207 similar 
to those permitted for urban renewal in- 
surance projects under section 220. 

Section 104 would amend cooperative hous- 
ing insurance under section 213 by pro- 
viding— 

(1) A new device to permit a cooperative 
sponsor to obtain a commitment for a loan 
up to 85 percent of replacement cost and 
proceed with construction before the pro- 
spective cooperative has been formed. This 
would overcome the marketing difficulties in- 
volved in the present requirement that the 
cooperative be sold 100 percent before con- 
struction can begin. The sponsor would 
certify intent to sell to a cooperative upon 
completion. Should he fail to sell the project 
he would be regulated by FHA as to rents, 
capital structure, and rate of return. Also, if 
the sponsor fails to sell to a cooperative, he 
cannot use this special insurance feature 
again. 

(2) Authority to the FHA Commissioner 
to permit in the high-cost geographic areas 
an additional $1,000 per room in computing 
the maximum permissible insured loan. 

Section 105 would increase the FHA mort- 
gage insurance authorization to nrake avail- 
able $3 billion for the next fiscal year. 

Section 106 would permit a profit and risk 
allowance of 10 percent for sponsors of urban 
renewal insurance projects under section 220, 
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although the FHA Commissioner could pre- 
scribe a lesser percentage if he certifies that 
a 10-percent allowance is unreasonable. 

Section 107 would liberalize relocation 
housing insurance under section 221 by— 

(1) Increasing the maximum permissible 
loan to $8,600 and to $9,600 in geographic 
high-cost areas. (Present ceilings are $7,600 
and $8,600, respectively.) 

(2) Permitting no downpayment financ- 
ing by requiring only that the borrower pay 
at least $150 in cash to apply toward closing 
costs. 

(3) Increasing the permissible loan ma- 
turity from the present 30 years’ ceiling to 
35 years and up to 40 years where the Com- 
missioner finds such longer maturity neces- 
sary for low-income families. 

Section 108 would amend the cost certifi- 
cation requirement by making such certifi- 
cations incontestable after the Commission- 
er’s approval of the certification, barring 
fraud or material misrepresentation. It 
would also permit an allocation of general 
overhead costs acceptable to the Commis- 
sioner to be included in the total certified 
cost. 

TITLE II—SECONDARY MARKET LEGISLATION 

Section 201 would liberalize the opera- 
tions of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation by— 

(1) Permittiiag advance commitments un- 
der the secondary market operations. Such 
commitments would be issued at a price high 
enough to provide production support to 
builders and yet sufficiently below the prices 
offered by the Association for immediate 
purchase to discourage excessive sales to 
FNMA pursuant to advance commitments. 

(2) Reducing the stock purchase require- 
ment to no more than 2 percent. 

(3) Requiring FNMA until June 30, 1957, 
to pay par for special assistance mortgages. 

(4) Increasing the advance commitment 
funds available for special assistance opera- 
tions to $400 million (present ceiling is $200 
million). 

(5) Providing a $50 million revolving fund 
under the special assistance program to sup- 
port FHA section 203 (i) loans. Section 203 
(i) loans are designed to encourage low-cost 
housing in outlying and rural areas. 

(6) Amending the present revolving fund 
for section 213 mortgages to make it clear 
that the $5 million limit per State is on out- 
standing commitments, in other words to 
make clear that the State suballocation can 
“revolve” exactly thé same as does the $50 
million nationwide revolving fund. 

(7) Exempting from the $15,000 limit on 
loans eligible for purchase the following: 
(a) Military housing loans insured under 
section 803 and (b) FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed loans made in Alaska, Guam, and 
Hawaii. 

Section 202 would establish a new second- 
ary market support program for GI loans. 
Under its provisions the Secretary of the 
Treasury could invest up to 10 percent of 
the reserves of the national service life in- 
surance fund by purchasing VA-guaranteed 
loans in geographic areas where discounts 
on GI loans are heaviest. Both current re- 
serves and future premiums could be used. 
Since the fund’s reserves are approximately 
$54 billion, the program could supply ap- 
proximately $550 million in funds to support 
the market. 

Only loans guaranteed after enactment 
would be eligible for purchase. In case of 
serious default, provision is made for pur- 
chase of the defaulted loan from the fund 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The program would expire on July 25, 1957, 
the present expiration date for the GI loan 
benefit of most World War II veterans. 

Tht Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion would act as the Treasury’s agent to 
purchase and service loans. Payment for 
such services is limited to a maximum of 
three-fourths of 1 percent. Since the GI 
loans purchased would yield at least 4} per- 
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cent, the fund would earn a minimum of 
3% percent on its mortgage portfolio. 
TITLE III—HOUSING FOR ELDERLY PERSONS 


Sections 301, 302, 303, and 304 would estab- 
lish a new loan program for housing for the 
elderly, similar to the college housing loan 
program. 

These sections would provide $250 million 
to the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for loans to nonprofit 
corporations for the construction or rehabili- 
tation of housing for the elderly. 

The interest rate could not exceed 314 per- 
cent per annum and the maximum loan 
term would be 50 years. The cost of funds 
to the Administrator from the Treasury 
could not exceed 3 percent. 

The bill would permit loans only when 
private capital is not available upon the 
terms and conditions provided in the bill. 
TITLE IV—SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN RENEWAL 


Section 401 would increase the funds avail- 
able under present law for capital grants for 
slum clearance and urban renewal projects 
by an additional $1 billion. The sum would 
be made available in $500 million increments 
on July 1, 1956, and July 1, 1957. 

Section 402 the Housing Administrator 
would be authorized to extend urban re- 
newal assistance to major disaster areas, un- 
der certain conditions, without regard to re- 
quirements that the community must have a 
workable program for the prevention and 
elimination of slums, that the urban re- 
newal plan must conform to a general plan 
of the locality, requirements of public hear- 
ings, and certain requirements with respect 
to the predominantly residential character 
or blighted character of urban renewal areas. 

The FHA sections 220 and 221 urban re- 
newal housing programs would also be 
amended to permit temporary waiver of the 
present workable program requirement, and 
urban planning grants would be permitted 
for a community affected by a major dis- 
aster without regard to the fact that the 
community’s population is 25,000 or greater. 

Section 403 the urban planning grant au- 
thorization would be increased from $5 mil- 
lion to $10 million. 

Section 404 would extend to private non- 
profit educational institutions of higher 
learning the same privilege with respect to 
Government construction planning ad- 
vances, as that now enjoyed by tax-supported 
educational institutions of higher learning. 
Both such types of educational institutions 
receive equal consideration under provisions 
of the college housing loans program, and 
this change would place them on a parity 
with respect to planning advances. 


TITLE V—PUBLIC HOUSING 


Section 501 would provide 50,000 low-rent 
public-housing units annually for a 3-year 
period beginning August 1, 1956. Provi- 
sion is made for carrying over to subsequent 
years any unused portion of the annual 
quota. 

Section 502 would make low-rent public 
housing available to elderly persons (65 
years or over)— 

(1) By making elderly single persons eli- 
gible. 

(2) By authorizing the construction of 
units specifically designed for elderly per- 
sons. The section provides 10,000 units an- 
nually for a 3-year period beginning July 1, 
1956. ; _ 

(3) By increasing the permissible per room 
cost for units for elderly persons to $2,250 
(present ceiling, $1,750). 

Section 503. The Public Housing Admin- 
istration would be directed to transfer farm 
labor camps without monetary consideration 
to local public housing agencies in the areas 
of the camps if requested within 12 months 
after enactment of the bill and the local 
public housing agency certifies as to the 
low-rent need for the project and that 
preferences will be given, first, to low-income 
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agricultural workers and, second, to other 
low-income persons and families. 

Section 504 would authorize the sale un- 
der prescribed conditions of two Govern- 
ment-owned projects, the Chinquapin Vil- 
lage housing project in Alexandria, Va., and 
the Techwood Dormitory in Atlanta, Ga. 


TITLE VI—FARM HOUSING 


Section 601 amends title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949 to provide the following addi- 
tional authorizations for loans and coniri- 
butions to farm housing: 

(1) $100 million in the amount of loan 
funds. which can be obtained from the Treas- 
ury; 

(2) $2 million per annum in the amount 
of annual contribution commitments for 
housing on potentially adequate farms; and 

(3) $10 million in the amount of appro- 
priations authorized for loans and grants for 
improvements and repairs of farm housing. 


TITLE VII—COLLEGE HOUSING 


Section 701 would increase loan funds for 
college housing by $250 million, bringing 
the total authorized for such purpose to 
to $750 million. 


TITLE VIII—MILITARY HOUSING 


Section 801 would extend and liberalize 
the title VIII military housing program by— 

(1) Extending the program until Septem- 
ber 1959 (under present law the program 
would expire September 30, 1956). 

(2) Permitting an average cost per dwell- 
ing unit of $15,000 (presently $13,500) and 
up to $16,500 in high-cost areas as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Defense. The ag- 
gregate total of mortgage insurance author- 
ized would be increased correspondingly. 

(3) Permitting the FHA Commissioner to 
waive or reduce the FHA insurance premium. 

(4) Perscribing maximum floor area limi- 
tations for various ranks and grades with a 
special allowance for quarters outside the 
United States and for the quarters of com- 
manding officers. 

(5) Extending eligibility for military hous- 
ing insurance to the Canal Zone. 





International Cooperation Administration 
Grants Permitting Foreign Scientists To 
Study in the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Hands Across the Lab Bench,” 
published in the April 16, 1956, issue of 
Chemical and Engineering News. The 
article deals with the International Co- 
operation Administration’s program of 
grants permitting foreign scientists to 
study in the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

HaNnps Across THE LAB BENCH—SUCCESS OF 
ICA GRANTS PERMITTING FOREIGN SCIENTISTS 
To Strupy In UNITED STATES May Leap To 
PROGRAM EXPANSION 
How to win friends and influence people 

at very little expense aptly describes the In- 

ternational Cooperation Administration’s 
foreign research scientists program. An out- 
standing success in cementing the bonds of 


international friendship through the medi- 
um of basic science, the program has cost 
the American taxpayer very little. 

So well has this program worked that pros- 
pects are bright that it will be extended for 
at least 2 years beyond the present expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1957. In fact, observers 
say that the only thing holding up ICA ap- 
proval of the extension is the routine of 
working out a few administrative details 
with cooperating nations. 

As for cost, the entire cost of the program 
from its inception in 1953 to the expiration 
date in 1957 has been less than $1.5 million. 
Viewed against the background of American 
expenditures for foreign aid during the peri- 
od, this is a small sum indeed. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Participation in the foreign research 
scientists program is limited to nations who 
are members of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEHC). Pur- 
pose of the program is to finance 2 years of 
advance study at American universities for 
scientists from the OEEC nations. Men se- 
lected for the program must have the Ph. D. 
degree or equivalent experience so that they 
are capable of doing independent work. 

Although ICA provides the funds, actual 
administration of the program in this coun- 
try and contacts abroad are handled by the 
National Academy of Sciences. On the other 
side of the ocean, selection of the men for 
the program is made by scientific societies, 
research councils, or university groups. 

Quotas have been established for each 
country by the academy, and these quotas 
have been revised upward since the begin- 
ning of the program in 1953. Practically 
all fields of study are covered, but men 
studying in the fields of chemistry and bio- 
chemistry from a large portion of the group. 
Competition for the ICA grants is keen, and 
most foreign groups select likely candidates 
through a process of competitive examina- 
tions. Final selection is usually made on 
the basis of personal interviews.. As a re- 
sult of these elborate screening proced- 
ures, participants in the foreign research 
scientists program have been scientists of the 
highest caliber. 

Here in this country the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences has the task of matching 
the men to the institutions. Careful selec- 
tion is necessary to place a man in a uni- 
versity with the strongest possible program 
in his special field. So far, scientists in 
the program have studied at schools located 
in almost every State in the Union. 


PROGRAM GOALS 


Of course'the basic purpose of the program 
is to promote friendly relations between the 
United States and the member nations of 
OEEC using science as the medium of ex- 
change. In addition, the intimate knowl- 
edge of American techniques and approaches 
to science gained during 2 years’ residence 
in this country will have great influence on 
the attitudes of these men after they return 
to their own countries. 

The scientists in the program are rela- 
tively young. All are under 40, and most are 
under 30. Some day these men will be the 
leaders of scientific thought in their indi- 
vidual countries. The personal contacts 
made and the friendships formed during 
their stay in the United States will continue 
through the years and form the foundation 
for a lasting bond of friendship. 

Then, too, these young foreign scientists 
will learn at first hand how to deal with 
American scientists and with people in the 
United States in general. On their return 
home, these men can explain to their coun- 
trymen what normal life in America is like. 
Such factual information based on personal 
experience can go a long way toward Clarify- 
ing mistaken ideas that so often arise about 
people in another land. 

Not all the goals of this program are aimed 
at benefits for the United States alone. More 
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rapid practical application of the discoveries 
of basic science could take place in many 
countries when these men take back with 
them attitudes toward industrial develop- 
ment learned in this country. 

It is hard for Americans to understand the 
great guif that exists in many European 
countries between basic science and practical 
applications. The close cooperation between 
fundamental research and industry in the 
United States, typified by the university in- 
dustrial fellowship or foundation, is almost 
totally unknown in many parts of Europe. 
Such insulation of fundamental discoveries 
from the practical world tends to slow down 
the advance of applied technology. 

At NAS they tell of an industrialist who 
established a fellowship at a leading Euro- 
pean university to solve an industrial prob- 
lem in metallurgy. Ten months later. when 
the industrialist inquired about progress on 
his problem, the professor told him that 
some thought had been given to the matter. 
However, in thinking of the industrial prob- 
lem an interesting theoretical question in a 
related field had arisen. All of the profes- 
sor’s time had been devoted to the new 
problem and he was not able to say when he 
could return to the metallurgical problem. 

After spending 2 years in an American 
university laboratory under the ICA pro- 
gram, a newly returned scientist would not 
be likely to assume the detached attitude of 
the professor toward practical problems. 


Is IT A SUCCESS? 


The answer to this question is an unquali- 
fied “yes.” The people at the National 
Academy of Sciences who are responsible for 
guiding the foreign scientists during their 
stay here say that the program has been 
successful beyond their expectations. People 
at the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration express the same sentiments. 


Probably as a result of the care used in 
selecting candidates, the work done by these 
men in American laboratories has been of the 
highest quality. In fact, it has been so good 
that industrial laboratories would like to 
hire many of these men. But this would 
destroy the basic purpose of the program. 
Under terms of the agreement, all holders of 
grants must return to their native countries. 

All the men have fit in well with their 
suroundings. By attending each year at 
least one national scientific meeting in spe- 
cialized fields, the men have broadened their 
scientific contacts in the United States. 
Some men brought their families with them 
and in some instances have had an increase 
in size of the family during their stay. Some 
men have married American girls and when 
the time to go home arrived found that 
“in-law” problems are truly international. 
All are taking with them by absorption some 
part of the American way of life. 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


Extension of the present program will 
probably be for an additional 2-year period. 
However, there is a good chance that the 
foreign research scientists program may be 
established on a permanent basis. Such a 
move would tend to refute the oft-heard 
charge that the United States is interested 
only in short-term programs that benefit the 
United States. Putting the program on a 
permanent basis would be a firm indication 
of our desire to help other nations by help- 
ing their potential leaders. 

Plans are underway to extend the pro- 
gram to other geographical areas in addition 
to the countries comprising OEEC. First 
area to be considered would be friendly non- 
Communist nations in the Far East that 
have a supply of properly qualified research 
men. Conditions are right, for example, in 
Japan and India. Other areas under con- 
sideration are South America and Africa. 
Expanding the foreign research scientist pro- 
gram to cover all friendly nations on a 
worldwide basis would be one way to help 
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cement our future international relation- 


ships. 
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One Thousand Years of Christianity in 
Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there was celebrated in the United States 
by solemn observances, 1,000 years of 
Christianity in Ukraine. Ukraine is the 
largest non-Russian nation enslaved by 
communism behind the European Iron 
Curtain. Consequently, unusual impor- 
tance attaches to this observance of 1,000 
years of Christianity in that nation. 

This occasion brings to memory the 
brilliant contribution to international 
thinking made by Don Luigi Sturzo in his 
famous work on Nationalism and Inter- 
nationalism. Father Sturzo in this 
searching study of the forces which have 
shaped the destiny of the world points 
out that the forces which have had the 
most profound effect upon history are 
the ideas expressed by religion, national 
independence and liberty. Any one of 
these natural forces are capable of 
causing great and lasting changes in the 
affairs between nations and people. 
When all three of them are active and 
working in harmony the spirit of Amor 
Dei et Patriae becomes the driving force 
behind the nation so blessed. 

That is the case of Ukraine down 
through history. Its sons and daughters 
have been imbued with that great spirit. 
They have lived and died for that cause. 
They have transferred that same rich 
spirit to America, as their adopted land, 
and America has been made better and 
stronger by it. 

In the great State of Connecticut we 
are proud to count among our citizens 
many thousands who trace their ances- 
try back to Ukraine. We are also proud 
that Connecticut is the seat of a world 
known center of Ukrainian culture, edu- 
cation, and religion located at Stamford. 

Today Ukraine is enslaved by commu- 
nism, and therefore, is a colony of Mos- 
cow. All the national life of Ukraine 
is under attack. Religion is ruthlessly 
persecuted. The spirit of liberty is sup- 
pressed. There is great sadness through- 
out the entire Ukrainian nation over 
the tyranny which communism has 
visited upon the people. But. the spirit 
of religion, liberty, and national inde- 
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pendence are inseparable in Ukraine. 
They live on despite Communist occupa- 
tion and tyranny just as they have en- 
dured and survived tyrannies of the past. 

In connection with the observance of 
1,000 years of Christianity in Ukraine, 
a large number of letters of encourage- 
ment were received by the Most Reverend 
Ambrose Senyshyn O. 8S. B. M., chairman 
of the committee in charge. I ask con- 
sent that some of the most significant 
of these letters be printed in the Recorp 
at this point: 

{[EMORANDUM 


Christianity has been existing in Ukraine 
for more than 1,000 years. It has fostered 
a profound faith in God among the people, 
and has begotten abiding moral principles, 
and nourished a new culture and erudition. 

In December 1917 Communist Russia in- 
vaded Ukraine and in 1919-20 occupied the 
eastern provinces of this country. The 
Soviets were bent on extirpating Christianity 
from these regions. In their coup d'etat 
they published aggressive antireligious prop- 
aganda and terriorized the people with 
threats of exile, torture, and death. 

First, the Communists attacked the 
church in eastern Ukraine. Within 10 years, 
from 1921 to 1931, they unjustly arrested 
and ruthlessly murdered 34 Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox bishops and more than 3,000 priests. 
Hundreds of thousands of the faithful were 
inhumanly tortured in prisons or deported 
to concentration camps in Siberia; a greater 
part of these innocent people died martyrs 
to their faith; the remainder still endures 
the appalling trials and hardships of im- 
prisonment. 

The Reds destroyed 80 percent of the 
churches (many of these churches contained 
precious historical relics, as for example the 
Golden Domed Michalivsky Monastery in 
Kiev from the 12th century); other churches 
were despicably converted into warehouses, 
theaters, and convention halls; monasteries 
were outraged and cemeteries profaned. 

By 1930 the Communists had completely 
liquidated the entire Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, barring it from all public activity. 

Though article 123 of the Soviet consti- 
tution, which is binding in Ukraine as well 
as the U.S.S.R., explicitly recognizes freedom 
of religion, yet, during the first Red occu- 
pation of western Ukraine (1939-41), the 
Communist regime overtly persecuted the 
church, arresting many Ukrainian priests 
and ruthlessly murdering 27 of them. 

This anti-Christian terror adopted more 
hideous means of exterminating Christianity 
in the Ukraine during the second occupation 
of this country beginning in 1945. On April 
11, 1945, the Soviets arrested the Metropoli- 
tan of Halych and Archbishop of Lviv, Joseph 
Slipyj, 80-year-old Bishop Gregory Khomy- 
shyn, Bishop John Latyshevskyj, Bishop 
Nicholas Charnetskyj, C. SS. R., and Bishop 
Nykyta Budka. On June 25, 1946, Bishop 
Josaphat Kotsylovskyj, OSBM, and Bishop 
Gregory Lakota were imprisoned. All these 
bishops were condemned to forced labor for 
8 to 10 years and even life; the imputation 
was lawfully unjust. Some of these bishops 
(for instance Bishop Gregory Khomyshyn 
and Bishop Josaphat Kotsylovskyj) later 
died from maltreatment in prison. Still 
more, when Archbishop Joseph Slipyj’s or 
other bishops’ terms expired, the Reds would 
not release them from prison. 

In the autumn of 1947, the Communists 
murdered Bishop Theodore Romza, Uzhorod, 
Carpathian Ukraine, and in 1950, the Bishops 
Paul Gojdich, OSBM, and Basil Hopko, 
Pryashiv, Czechoslovakia, were imprisoned. 
On January 15, 1951, Bishop Paul Gojdich 
was tried and unjustly condemned to forced 
labor for life. Bishop Basil Hopko is now in 
a concentration camp. 

Altogether, 10 Ukrainian Catholic bishops 
have been liquidated by the Reds. 
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In 1946, the Soviets enjoined the legal 
continuance of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in Ukraine. Thus, in our own 20th 
century, it has been reduced to the sorrow- 
ful plight of the “Church of the Catacombs,” 
as was the primitive church during the Nero- 
nian persecution. 

Two thousand secular priests and monks, 
for rightfully refusing to acknowledge the 
patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church 
as their head—this church is now subserv- 
ient to the Communists—were arrested and 
deported to slave labor camps. The Reds 
exterminated all five dioceses of the Ukrai- 
nian Catholic Church, desecrated 4,4%0 of 
its churches and chapels together with 195 
religious houses. The Communists continue 
to oppress mercilessly the Ukrainian laity 
for remaining steadfast to its Christian her- 
itage, church and faith. 


—_— 


NaTIOoNAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1955. 
Most Rev. AMBROSE SENYSHYN, O.S. B. M., 
Auzililary Bishop, Vicar General, 
Ukrainian Catholic Ezarchate, 
7.8.2, 
Stamford, Conn. 

My Dear BisHop SENYSHYN: It is interest- 
ing and inspiring to learn from your letter 
that our brethren of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Exarchate of the United States will celebrate 
a millenium of St. Olga’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity at Kiev in the year 955. Surely this 
is a most significant event which should 
serve to revitalize the faith of many thou- 
sands who in a special sense are the bene- 
ficiaries of that blessed occasion. 

We will rejoice with our brethren of the 
Byzantine Slavonic Rite that they have had 
the opportunity here in this country to prac- 
tice their faith in freedom such as has been 
denied them in recent years in the land of 
their origin. We express our profound sym- 
pathy for the persecuted Ukrainian people 
and we join our prayers with their own, that 
in God’s providence there may be a brighter 
future for the oppressed church in the land 
made sacred by the sufferings of so many 
bishops, priests, and devoted faithful. 

Please convey my greetings on this oc- 
casion to your associates and to the Ukrain- 
ian Catholic people of the Byzantine Sla- 
vonic Rite, and assure them of our senti- 
ments of high esteem and of our union in 
prayer with them. 

Faithfully yours in Christ. 
Kar J. ALTER, 
Archibishop of Cincinnati, Chairman 
of the Board, N.C. W.C. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., September 2, 1955. 
His Excellency Most Reverend AMBROSE 

SENYSHYN, O.S. B. M., 

Auziliary Bishop, Vicar General, 
Ukrainian Catholic Exarchate, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Your EXcELLENcy: On my own behalf and 
on behalf of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, please permit me to join with you in the 
celebration of this year of special jubilee for 
the whole Ukrainian people. 


It is fitting indeed that due recognition 
should be given solemnly to the passing of a 
thousand years since that wonderful day 
when Saint Olga, ruling soverign of the State 
of Kiev, was baptized and became a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church. So entered the 
Ukrainian people into the community of 
Christian nations. 

Considering this event in the perspective 
of 10 centuries of Christian achievement, we 
are impelled to join in profound thanks to 
Almighty God for the many graces which 
He has bestowed upon the Ukrainian pgople. 

While we thus offer our thanks, we know 
with sorrow that millions still on Ukrainian 
soil are prevented from observing this joy- 
ful event as they suffer persecution, bereft 
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of clergy and robbed of their God-given lib- 
erties. 

It is my fervent prayer that this year of 
jubilee may see the beginning of a new 
era in which the Ukrainian people, firm in 
the Christian faith, will move toward a 
fuller and deeped Christian life in union 
with the church which St. Olga entered a 
thousand years ago. In that great hope I 
remain 

Fraternally yours in Christ, 
Bryan J. MCENTIGART, 
Rector of the University, Titular 
Bishop of Aradi, 





ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, 
Santa Fe, N. Mez., August 15, 1955. 
Most Rev. AMBRosE SENYSHYN, OSBM, V. G., 
Chairman Anniversary Committee, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Your ExceLtteNcy: When, on September 5, 
the Ukrainians of our Catholic exarchate 
will celebrate the 1000th anniversary of St. 
Olga’s baptism, they will not only review a 
glorious past of sufferings and conquests, 
but also renew their faith in a miracle for 
which all of us are praying: That the land 
of Olga and Vladimir may be freed from the 
present diabolical slavery and that its 
churches may again see the splendor of the 
Byzantine-Slavonic rite. 

At the very beginning of your religious 
history, the relics of Pope St. Clement were 
solemnly brought to Kiev by the newly bap- 
tized Vladimir, who then ordered that the 
idol of Perun be thrown into the Dnieper 
and a church be built in its place. This 
page might prove to have a prophetic sig- 
nificance. We shall probably see the day 
when another Pope will be the instrument 
of the Divine Providence in destroying the 
throne of Satan and in rebuilding the martyr 
church of Ukraine. 

St. Olga and her grandson, Vladimir, had 
a great devotion to the Assumption of the 
blessed virgin Mary, so much so, that Vladi- 
mir erected a Church of the Assumption. I 
am writing this message on August 15, and 
I pray that Our Lady of the Assumption may 
again reign, as queen and mother, over her 
land which an evil power has desecrated. 

May this message of hope and prayer tell 
the Ukrainians of America that, in truly 
Catholic charity, we are close to them and 
that with them we pray for a brighter future. 

Epwin V. BYRNE, 
Archbishop of Santa Fe, N. Merz. 





ARCHBISHOP’s HOUSE, 
Baltimore, Md., August 26, 1955. 
Most Rev. AmBrosE SENYSHYN, OSBM, 
Auziliary Bishop, Vicar General, Ukrai- 
nian Catholic Exarchate, U. S. A. 
Chairman, Anniversary Committee, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Your ExceLLeNcY: It has come to my at- 
tention that on September 5 the people of 
Ukrainian ancestry in the United States will 
commemorate the conversion of St. Olga, 
Princess of Ukraine, whose baptism in the 
Catholic faith was the fountainhead of 
their glorious Christian tradition. 

No greater testimony to the courageous 
constancy in the faith of our beloved Ukrain- 
ian people could be given than the record of 
their fidelity to Christ and His vicar upon 
earth, not only here in the United States 
but especially in the Ukraine where they 
still undergo most vicious persecution. The 
reports of their adherence to Catholic chris- 
tianity despite every efforts of the persecutor 
to destroy their faith, are a source of holy 
pride and of great encouragement to the 
Christian world. 

It will be my appreciated privilege on Sep- 
tember 5 to join with Archbishop Bohachev- 
sky, Your Excellency, and the people in the 
United States of Ukrainian ancestry in happy 
commemoration of their nation’s conversion. 
At this time I shall implore the Holy Spirit 
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to send forth in ever greater measure His 
divine spirit of fortitude into the hearts of 
the Ukrainian people and in the adorable 
disposition of His divine providence to bring 
speedily that peace which will enable them 
once more to practice their holy faith openly 
and without fear. 

With expression of every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
FRANCIS P. KEOUGH, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


ee 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., August 13, 1955. 
His Excellency Most Reverend 
AMBROSE SENYSHYN, O.S.B. M., 
Auxiliary Bishop and Vicar General, 
Stamford, Conn, 

Your ExceELLENcY: Permit me to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your esteemed favor of August 
12, 1955, in which you bring to my notice 
the very’ sacred and significant observance 
to be sponsored by a group of faithful 
Ukrainian members of our church to com- 
memorate in an appropriate and blessedly 
fruitful manner the holy life of St. Olga, 
Princess of Ukraine, who embraced the Cross 
of Christain 955 at Kiev, the present capitol 
of Ukraine, and immediately sponsored and 
promoted the spread of Catholic Christianity 
among her subjects. 

I understand that the group above referred 
to, as sponsors of this holy observance, are 
people of Ukraine nationality or descent, of 
whom about 400,000 reside in the United 
States. 

I readily recognize that this commemora- 
tive observance will exert a blessedly in- 
spirational influence and stimulate most 
opportune spiritual consolation and provide 
encouragement and hope to Ukrainians 
everywhere, particularly in those sections of 
our contemporary world where so many 
have been imprisoned or called upon even to 
endure death in their fidelity to their 
Christian faith. 

It will be a precious privilege for the 
clergy, religious, people, and children of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn to join with your Exarch, 
the Most Reverend Archbishop Constantine 
Bohachevsky, D. D., yourself, and the mem- 
bers of the Ukraine clergy, people, and 
children throughout our contemporary world 
in offering glory to God, reverential honor. to 
St. Olga, and to express the prayerful hope 
that through the providential care and mercy 
of our Divine Savior the Ukrainian clergy 
and people throughout the world will be soon 
favored with an opportunity to worship God 
and to sanctify their souls in peace and in 
assurance of their own sanctification and 
salvation. 

With sentiments of sincere personal es- 
teem, regard, and prayerful good wishes, I 
am 

Faithfully yours, 
THomas E. MO.ttoy, 
Bishop of Brooklyn. 





Protect America’s Future Through 
Patriotic Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of our 
greatest patriotic organizations, the Na- 
tional Society of Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, is now holding its 65th 
continental congress at Constitution 
Hall in Washington City. On Monday 
evening, April 16, the Daughters heard 
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the able adggess of their president gen- 
eral, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, one of 
North Carolina’s most charming, elo- 
quent, intelligent, and patriotic daugh- 
ters. The address merits the thoughtful 
consideration of all Americans who wish 
to preserve the way of life bequeathed to 
us by our Revolutionary forebears. For 
this reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROTECT AMERICA’S FUTURE THROUGH 

PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 


(Address of Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, 
president general, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
65th Continental Congress, April 16, 1956) 


America’s future is in danger. 

Our freedoms are at stake. 

The American way of life is jeopardized. 

From within and from without our borders 
are serious threats to constitutional provi- 
sions and liberties which have made our 
representative Republic the freest and 
finest Government in the annals of man- 
kind. 

Unless our citizens become more vigilant 
and assume more zealously our responsi- 
bility to preserve our priceless heritage, we 
may lose the rights and privileges for which 
our ancestors risked their lives and for- 
tunes. 

Our United States is at a crucial cross- 
roads. Will it veer to the left, or to the 
right? Will it go backward, or move for- 
ward on its long-traveled highway of free 
enterprise and national independence? Will 
it succumb to those who would barter away 
our sovereignty, or will it retain the sound 
principles on which it was founded and 
which have made it so strong and so great? 

This is an era of vital decision. Steps 
taken today will have marked effects on 
future trends. 

Through the centuries there have been 
many critical cycles. This age is perhaps 
the most dangerous, or the most promising, 
depending on how we answer current ques- 
tions and solve pressing problems. 

ERA OF WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 


It is a world reconstruction period. All 
around the globe are trouble spots, powder 
kegs, which at any moment might violently 
explode. Numerous areas are seething in 
unrest and turmoil. There are choices be- 
tween slavery or freedom, darkness or light, 
disorder or order, war or peace, atheistic 
totalitarianism or ‘self-rule under God. 

Times of confusion, such as this, have 
often resulted in constructive and progres- 
sive movements, because of the unselfish 
efforts of exemplary leaders and loyal fol- 
lowers. The same could happen now, if we 
had citizens of earnest endeavor and ardent 
patriotism in each and every community of 
America. 

When the night is darkest, we need our 
staunchest courage, our clearest vision, our 
most implicit faith. Today, as never before, 
we need the courage, vision and faith of 
our forefathers and predecessors, their integ- 
rity, devotion to duty, and self-sacrifice for 
the general welfare. 

In his first inaugural address in 1789 
President Washington declared: 

“The preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty and the destiny of the republican 
model of government are justly considered 
as deeply, perhaps as finally, staked on the 
experiment entrusted to the hands of the 
American people * * ® 

“Our national policy will be laid in the 
pure and immutable principles of private 
morality; and the preeminence of free gov- 
ernment exemplified by all the attributes 
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which can win the affectionsygf its citizens 
and the respect of the world.’ 


AMERACA MUST BE SAVED 


Is our Nation worth saving? All of us 
here would undoubtedly answer, “Yes. It 
must be saved.” 

Our Government may have its faults and 
failings. It can be no better than the men 
and women who comprise it. And humans 
are not perfect. Nevertheless, it is the best 
political system so far devised, with more 
freedoms, unparalleled productivity and in- 
dustrial expansion, the highest standards of 
living in history. 

Let’s count our manifold blessings, rather 
than our troubles and differences of minor 
opinions, in this most favored place on earth. 

It is right to emphasize more and more 
our achievements, philosophies and poten- 
tialities, so that our younger generations 
will not grow up in despondency over un- 
certain conditions and tendencies but be 
proud of our great past and greater destiny, 
eager to carry on in the same spirit which 
brought us triumphantly through other 
perilous epochs. 

During the past year our DAR theme 
has been “Protect America’s Future through 
Patriotic Education.” This summarizes all 
our major objectives: preservation of our 
constitutional Government and American 
way of life through historical appreciation 
of the past, patriotic service in the present, 
and educational training for the future. 

The political and economic structure be- 
queathed to our safekeeping was erected on 
firm foundations. Any framework, however, 
no matter how well constructed, needs con- 
stant attention. If neglected, decay may 
set in, rendering it more vulnerable to time, 
storms, divisions or attacks. 


PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


Our Country needs alert defenders. It is 
the duty of all of us to help “provide for 
the common defense.” 

This includes military might. 

Daughters -of the American Revolution 
have always stood, and still stand, un- 
fiinchingly, for a strong national defense, 
adequate preparedness for any emergency. 

So long as there are international gang- 
sters, with stockpiles of nuclear weapons, we 
must be invincible on land, at sea and in 
the air. Our enemies most clearly under- 
stand the language of force. It is a de- 
terrent to aggression, a power for peace. 

But, it is not enough to make a house im- 
pregnable, lock its doors and guard it with 
armed soldiers, sailors and aviators. It can 
be lost by treachery on the interior, by a 
Trojan Horse slipped in stealthily from the 
outside, or by termites which may destroy 
before being discovered. 

The common defense, accordingly, is also 
dependent upon a strong citizenry, with 
moral stamina and religious faith. On these 
qualities our Republic was founded. With 
them it must be preserved. 

EDUCATE CITIZENS IN PATRIOTISM 


To do our part in protecting America’s 
future, a primary essential is to know its 
past. That is one reason why knowledge of 
American history is so important. In order 
to appreciate, we must first understand. 
This calis for intensive and extensive patri- 
otic education—realizing how our land has 
become successful and why it should con- 
tinue along the safe and sane paths which 
have brought it to the forefront. 

If we are well informed, we will be more 
willing to help in every way possible, with de- 
termination to defend and to win. Then we 
-will be good citizens and promote better 
citizenship among others. 

In the new testament, is the verse: “He 
that looketh into the perfect law, the law 
of liberty, and so continueth, being not a 
hearer that forgetteth but a doer that work- 
eth, this man shail be blessed in his doing.” 
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Our political edifice on its spiritual base 
in this “Nation under God” with the motto, 
“In God We Trust,” on our coins and in our 
hearts, can survive and succeed, if we know 
and publicize its values and advantages, with 
keen interest and active zeal to keep it as 
“The Land of the Free and the Home of the 
Brave.” 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote: “Patriotism 
* * * is merely another name for that qual- 
ity of soul which makes a man, in peace or 
in war, by day or by night, think of his duty 
to his fellows and of his duty to the Nation.” 


SPREAD THE FIRE OF FREEDOM 


Before the adoption of our Declaration of 
Independence, colonial patriots drafted simi- 
lar declarations. Signers in Mecklenburg 
County, N. C., pledged: “Every member of 
this delegation shall henceforth be a civil 
officer * * * to preserve peace, and union, and 
harmony * * * and to use every exertion to 
spread the love of country and fire of free- 
dom throughout America.” 


Such inspiring examples should be emu- 
lated, if we would protect America—its prin- 
ciples of human liberty, private enterprise, 
and national sovereignty; its illustrious 
background, unsurpassed present, and lim- 
itless future. 

It is not sufficient merely to save the old 
foundations. They must be strengthened, 
materially and spiritually. This is an effec- 
tive way to combat the insidious spread of 
foreign ideologies. 


THE CONSTITUTION—OUR SUPREME LAW 


Daughters of the American Revolution be- 
lieve in cooperation with other nations, but 
not subordination, subservience, or surren- 
der. We have approved the original con- 
cepts of the United Nations Organization of 
sovereign nations working together for world 
peace and understanding. 

For 10 years, however, we have been con- 
sistently on record against any form of world 
government. Our Nation thereby would lose 
its independence. ; 

In Galatians ‘s the admonition: “With 
freedom did Christ set us free; stand fast 
therefore, and be not entangled again in a 
yoke of bondage.” 

Since 1951 our national society each year 
has sanctioned the principles of a new 
amendment to our Federal Constitution 
which would prevent treaties or interna- 
tional agreements with conflicting provisions 
from taking precedence over our domestic 
laws. The supreme law of our land should 
be our own Constitution. 

Americans like to assist other peoples. 
This is proved by our record. But, we must 
not let our liberality strain our economy. 
Our Government must be kept solvent. 

There is not enough money in the United 
States to assure plenty for all the world. 
As intriguing as it may appear to some un- 
realistic dreamers, it is impossible for human 
beings to create a utopia. 

HELP OTHERS HELP THEMSELVES 


Nor should we allow others to impose on 
our generosity. It is better for them to 
learn from us how to help themselves. 


In aiding other nationalities with our tax 
dollars, we should not weaken our own 
strength, lower our own standards, neglect 
our own unfortunates, or permit our money 
to be spent for propaganda conflicting with 
American fundamentals. 

To insure our future progress, we must be 
cautious and thrifty, abiding by the tenets 
of self-reliance and initiative which have 
made us secure and powerful. 

Despite temporary lulls of sweetness and 
smiles, Communist conspirators still have 
the avowed intention, constant and unshak- 
able, to ruin our economic and political 
systems. Despite current changes in prac- 
tices and techniques, they have never 
swerved from their long-range goal of world 
conquest and domination. 
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Among our own residents, even in high po- 
sitions, strange as it may seem, there have 
been found Communist sympathizers, fel- 
low travelers, and others unwittingly falling 
into traps to follow the Communist line. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is do- 
ing superb work. But, its mission is to in- 
vestigate and collect facts, not to evaluate. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES PROTECT FREEDOM 


That is why our national society has en- 
dorsed the purposes of congressional investi- 
gating committees. We think that freedom 
will be more likely guaranteed for more of 
us if subversion is studied and exposed by 
congressional committees. They need docu- 
mentary evidence, so they may recommend 
pertinent legislation. We believe in con- 
tinuing congressional investigations. 

To some of those being examined for al- 
leged disloyalty who demand their constitu- 
tional rights—and we concede to all this for- 
tunate privilege in our free land—it might 
not be amiss to ask a few questions: 

“Do you deserve these rights? Have you 
earned them? Do you accept their twin re- 
sponsibilities? Are you willing to protect 
the Constitution which protects you? If you 
claim cover under one or more constitutional 
amendments, do you agree to support the 
entire Constitution?” 

During these days of infiltration, we need 
to turn searchlights on those who would 
weaken or destroy the Constitution under 
which they take refuge. 

As Emerson wrote: “For what avail the 
plow, or sail, or land, or life, if freedom 
fail?” 

More than 900 million persons are now 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. A 
similar fate could befall us, if we are apa- 
thetic. 

The outlook is not hopeless. More 'Ameri- 
cans are becoming more anxious and alert. 


PEACE WITH FREEDOM 


Everyone wants peace. But not peace at 
any price. Enslavement, imprisonment, or 
pacifism might ‘mean some kind of pseudo- 
peace. We must strive for real peace, men- 
tal as well as physical, with freedom and 
honor. World peace cannot be attained un- 
til the desire and will for peace are in the 
minds and hearts of individuals and their 
rulers. 

Napoleon asserted: “The sword will always 
be conquered by the spirit.” 

This proved true not only for the Little 
Corporal himself by also for other ambitious 
warriors who ended in defeat because of the 
undaunted spirit of those who would have 
been oppressed. Victories in many decisive 
battles have gone to those with fewer num- 
bers but with greater courage and conviction. 

“Not by might, nor by power, but my 
spirit, saith the Lord.” 

America was founded on His spirit. On 
His spirit it can be preserved. 

Americanism is traditionally based on 
trust in God, with confidence that man, 
through divine guidance, is capable of self- 
government. 

FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


This faith of our fathers in religion and 
patriotism must be cherished, maintained 
and extended, not only as our strongest bul- 
wark but also as the best hope everywhere. 

In all men there is an instictive craving 
for freedom. The torch of liberty can serve 
as a beacon of hope for those under the 
dark ages of dictatorship. 

Let us here highly resolve to rededicate 
ourselves to the highest ideals of our country 
and our society and to do everything we can, 
singly and collectively, to see to it, in Lin- 
coln’s immortal words, that “This Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Through widespread patriotic education 
we can protect and will insure the future 
of the United States of America. 
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1956 

The Open Door to Jobs for the 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the deterents of employ- 
ing the physically handicapped has been 
the secondinjury. Ihave just concluded 
reading a very timely article on this sub- 
ject by Paul E. Gurske, Director, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, United States De- 
partment of Labor. It is a constructive 
article and well worthy of the attention 
of all those interested in the physically 
handicapped. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorpb, I am happy to in- 
clude The Open Door to Jobs for the 
Handicapped, by Mr. Gurske. 

Seconp INsury FunpS—THE Open Door To 
JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


(By Paul ©. Gurske) 


To go to a job in the morning when other 
men are going to work. To return at the 
end of the day to a home that is free from 
financial insecurity. To have a sense of self- 
reliance and self-respect. 

These are the things a handicapped worker 
wants. These are what he needs to be seif- 
sufficient—to be a contributing member of 
his community, his town, his country. 

But to achieve these basic and elemental 
human goals, the worker with a physical dis- 
ability must have employment opportunities 
that are equal to those of his able-bodied 
friends. It is the purpose of second-injury 
fund statutes to give him that opportunity. 

Perhaps no other single form of legislation 
has done so much to open the doors of the 
Nation’s factories, stores, and workshops to 
handicapped workers than the second-injury 
fund provisions that are found today in the 
workmen's compensation laws of 43 States. 


WHY SECOND INJURY FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


Second-injury funds have evolved over 
the years—after much trial and error—as 
the answer to an obstacle which early work- 
men’s compensation laws placed in the em- 
ployment path of disabled workers. For un- 
deniably, though workmen’s compensation 
sprang from the most altruistic and humane 
of concepts, it caused employers to dis- 
criminate against handicapped workers. The 
seeds of this discrimination were found in 
the old common law rule of “no-apportion- 
ment.” Many courts, in applying this rule 
to workmen’s compensation cases, held that 
if a previously disabled worker were further 
disabled on the job, his employer was re- 
sponsible for the entire resulting disability. 
In other words, if a one-armed or one-legged 
man lost another arm or leg in a job acci- 
dent, he would be entitled to benefits for a 
permanent total (rather than, as in the case 
of a previously able-bodied worker, a perma- 
nent partial) disability. 

This problem was foreseen even before the 
first State workmen’s compensation law was 
enacted. But at first no one quite knew 
what to do about it. Those in favor of work- 
men’s compensation did not want to abandon 
the entire idea because of the likelihood that. 
some disabled workers would have difficulty 
in getting and keeping jobs, although, inter- 
estingly enough, the opponents of this new 
form of social legislation were not hesitant 
to use this argument against the adoption of 
workmen’s compensation. 


* bility. 
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EMPLOYERS REFUSE TO HIRE 
WORKERS 


Not long after the first laws were enacted, 
it became evident that workmen’s compensa- 
tion was, in actual fact, tending to bar 
handicapped workers from jobs. Some em- 
ployers freely admitted that they would not 
hire or keep disabled workers because of the 
consequences flowing from workmen’s com- 
pensation. For example, the spokesman of 
one company, less than a year after his State 
had enacted its workmen’s compensation 
law, stated with unabashed candor that “[we 
were] quite willing to abide by the law and 
pay for an eye, ear, finger, arm, toe, foot, leg, 
etc., if we were responsible. However, we did 
not propose to pay our workmen for injuries 
received in places other than while in our 
employment.” 

This employer told how physical examina- 
tions had been required for old employees as 
well as new applicants in order that those 
with physical handicaps could be weeded out. 

Thus, very early, the issue was joined. It 
was apparent that if employers were made 
responsible for the total disabilities of work- 
ers who had had prior handicaps they would, 
with some justice, refuse to hire them. On 
the other hand, if physically handicapped 
workers were permitted by law to ’’waive” 
their workmen’s compensation rights, or were 
compensated only for the second injury they 
were likely to become a charge on the com- 
munity in- which they lived instead of, as was 
proper, the industry in which they had be- 
come disabled. 


SECOND INJURY FUND IDEA IS DEVELOPED TO 
MEET THIS PROBLEM 


Various legislative expedients and ideas 
were tried from State to State in the early 
years to meet the problem. Most were in- 
adequate. But eventually there evolved the 
idea of setting up a special fund—generally 
known as a “Second Injury Fund’”—which 
could be used to limit the employer's lia- 
This idea has gradually superseded 
previous expedients and has become the ac- 
cepted way of dealing with the second injury 
problem. 

Stated very simply, a “second-injury 
fund” law protects the rights of both the 
employers and the employees by providing 
that if a worker with a permanent physical 
impairment becomes further disabled be- 
cause of his employment, the employer shall 
be liable only for a prescribed portion of 
the resulting disability. The employee, 
however, is compensated for the full dis- 
ability; the difference being paid from the 
second-injury fund. Usually such funds are 
created and supported by special annual 
assessments on employers or their insurers, 
or by a specific charge on the employer or 
his insurance carrier when a worker has been 
killed and leaves no dependents to whom 
benefits are payable. 

Second-injury funds were established in 
New York and Wisconsin as early as 1919, 
but the idea was slow to spread to other 
States. When the United States entered 
World War II, for example, only 14 States 
had enacted second-injury fund legislation. 
The big “break-through” came during the 
war. When State legislators became aware 
that disabled veterans would face job dis- 
crimination because of their physical handi- 
caps, the second-injury fund idea spread 
quickly. Between August 1942 and August 
1945, 18 States established second-injury 
funds. Since the war 11 more have done so. 
Today, only five States do not have a fund. 


MOST PRESENT SECOND-INJURY FUND LAWS ARE 
LIMITEp IN COVERAGE 


In spite of the almost universal acceptance 
of the second-injury fund principle in this 
country, most of the present State laws are 
inadequate in that they extend protection 
only to workers with certain limited types of 
handicaps. For example, it is often pro- 
vided that the second-injury fund shall be 
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used only when the loss of an arm, leg, foot, 
hand, or eye is followed by the loss of an- 
other such specific member or organ. 
States having this type of lfmited coverage 
open few job opportunities to workers with 
polio, head or back injuries, a cardiac con- 
dition, epilepsy, or most of the other physi- 
cal infirmities to which man is subject. 

It is encouraging that in recent years some 
States have begun to move away from the 
concept of limited coverage. The New York 
law is particularly notable for its broad 
coverage of disabled workers. In 1945 the 
“Empire State” completely abandoned the 
“one arm, leg, foot, hand, or eye” approach 
and provided instead that if a physically im- 
paired worker sustains a job accident or 
occupational disease which causes a physical 
handicap “substantially” greater than would 
have been caused by the second injury alone, 
the employer is liable only for the first 104 
weeks of benefits. New York's idea of setting 
an arbitrary liability of 104 weeks for all 
cases is unique. It has the advantage of 
simplifying administration by eliminating 
the necessity for making a separate evalua- 
tion and determination of the degree of the 
previous disability for each case that arises. 
Any benefits payable for more than 104 weeks 
are paid, of course, from the second-injury 
fund. 

The coverage of the New York law is lim- 
ited only in that the prior impairment must 
be permanent and must be a condition which 
is likely to be a hindrance to employment. 
Thus the law does not cover latent or obscure 
impairments which the employer does not 
know about and which, therefore, he could 
not discriminate against. 

Today, about a fourth of the States are 
joined with New York in covering second- 
injury cases which involve something more 
than the loss of specific members or organs. 
Aad the trend seems to be toward more 
liberal coverage. In 1955, for example, when 
Florida enacted a second-injury fund law 
for the first time, it followed the New York 
system of coverage. Ohio also liberalized its 
law last year to cover a number cf disabili- 
ties that are normally excluded—disabilities 
such as diabetes, cardiac disease, arthritis, 
polio, cerebral palsy, and epilepsy. . 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR PROJECT 


For the past year or so a group of work- 
men’s compensation specialists in the United 
States Department of Labor have been hard 
at work on a comprehensive reappraisal of 
workmen’s compensation law. They have 
been trying to select and combine the best 
standards found in all the State workmen’s 
compensation laws, bringing them together 
in “suggested language” for a bill which the 
States can, if they wish, use as a guide when 
they want to make improvements in their 
present laws. This draft of proposed stand- 
ards draws on the most liberal of the provi- 
sions found in present State laws and at- 
tempts to remove as much of the employer’s 
risk in hiring handicapped workers as is ad- 
ministratively possible. It provides that 
prior permanent impairment shall be deemed 
to include any permanent condition which 
is likely to be a hindrance or obstacle to em- 
ployment. Like the New York law, it pro- 
vides that the employer’s liability, instead of 
being calculated separately for different 
kinds of injuries, be simply limited to a 
straight period of 104 weeks. 

In past years objective studies by govern- 
mental agencies, academic institutions, and 
insurance companies have shattered many 
of the old shibboleths that surrounded the 
employment of handicapped workers. It has 
been shown, for example, that they are no 
more susceptible to job accidents than their 
more ablebodied coworkers. In fact, these 
studies have shown that when placed in 
proper jobs, physically handicapped workers 
not only have as good a record for safety as 
other workers, but one that is often better. 
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Another “superstitution” that has some- 
times gained credence among unthinking 
employers is that their insurance rates will 
be raised if they hire handicapped workers. 
This myth has been refuted by both major 
associations of mutual and stock insurance 
companies. These groups, who have a direct 
economic interest in keeping their risks as 
low as possible, have stressed that the em- 
ployment of physically handicapped workers 
is consistent with sound insurance principles 
and does not affect an employer's workmen's 
compensation rates. 

FUTURE HOLDS NEW HOPE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


As more States liberalize their second- 
injury fund laws, more job opportunities 
will inevitably open up for handicapped 
workers. Though full coverage in every 
State will not come immediately, the trend 
is in the fight direction. 

Handicapped workers can look with hope 
toward the day when the post polio patient 
as well as the one-armed worker, the cardiac 
case as well as the one-legged man, and the 
epileptic as well as the employee with one 
eye will be considered as good a workmen’s 
compensation risk as any other worker. 

Then the handicapped worker will be fully 
accepted for what he can do. 

With the help of liberal second-injury fund 
laws, he will make an even greater contribu- 
tion to the industrial greatness that is 
America’s. 





Israel and the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article on the Mid- 
dle East situation which appeared in the 
February 27, 1956, issue of the Value 
Line Investment Survey: 

THE ParRTITION oF ISRAEL AND LOSS OF THE 
MippLe East 


The interests of the United States of 
America in the Middle East are vital. The 
Middle East for one thing is the world’s 
richest source of oil, still the major fuel of 
industry, Our Own as well as Europe’s, and it 
is the place where hundreds of millions of 
dollars of American capital have been in- 
vested. The Near East is also the crossroads 
of world trade by sea, air, and land. Mili- 
tarily it is an area of the highest strategic 
significance; and it is also Russia’s bridge to 
Africa. 

The policies of our State Department with 
respect to this vital area are hard to under- 
stand. The official explanation, such as the 
wish to avoid any arms race between Israel 
and the Arab governments, and the deter- 
mination to preserve peace through the 
moral authority of the United Nations do not 
jibe well with the heavy shipments of offen- 
sive weapons to Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Transjordan, and other Arab States by both 
the United States and Great Britain during 
the past year. Nor does the haste to bring 
censure upon Israel in the United Nations 
for border violations, while ignoring the open 
blockade of Israel carried on by Egypt in 
direct violation of two United Nations orders 
quite square with the alleged objective of 
enforcing peace in the area through inter- 
national law and authority. Also disturbing 
is the heavy veil of secrecy that has been 
drawn over the shipments of arms from 
Britain and the United States to the Arab 
nations at the very time that strong and 
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widely-publicized accusations were being 
leveled against the Russians for doing the 
same thing, only openly. 

What can the ordinary citizen get out of 
this maze of apparent contradictions? That 
it will somehow affect his welfare, the value 
of his investments, and the peace of his na- 
tion is perhaps the only obvious truth in the 
matter. One can however, look into the con- 
fusing pattern of events and find certain 
trends that have been consistent and delib- 
erately advanced over a period of years. 
Such trends by their persistence point to a 
plan. They are the only even partially re- 
liable evidence of what is actually being 
undertaken. 

There are three main trends in the joint 
American-British policy on the Middle East 
which are clearly discernible and which have 
been consistently followed over a period of 
years. Unless reversed by some dramatic 
new development, the three policies point 
to the partition and crippling of Israel as a 
state and to the eventual loss of the Middle 
East to communism. Were the Middle Fast 
lost, Africa would be easy picking within a 
decade. And this desolate projection is the 
happy probability. There is a less happy 
one too, and it also appears to be possible: 
the massacre of the Israeli population and 
the outbreak of atomic war. 


THE THREE MAIN DISCERNIBLE TRENDS 


What are the discernible trends of Amer- 
ican and British policy with respect to Israel 
and the Arab States? First, is the persisting 
effort to isolate Israel morally in world opin- 
ion. Second, is the policy of shipping offen- 
sive weapons to the Arabs while refusing de- 
fensive weapons to Israel. Third, is the re- 
peated offer by the British Foreign Office to 
act as mediator in the “dispute” over the 
existence of Israel. The British mediation 
plan would offer territorial concessions to 
the Arab States which would add an in- 
significant percentage of land to the large 
territory already claimed by them, but 
enough of the tiny parcel that now belongs 
to Israel to cripple that new nation as a po- 
litical economy. If Israel’s territory were so 
reduced by partition, the assumption is that 
a compromise could be worked out that 
would permit the remnant of Israel to sur- 
vive, if not as a nation, at least as a kind of 
cultural center in a tolerant Arab world. 


THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE THREE POLICIES 
The moral isolation of Israel has been very 


largely achieved. In the recent United Na-. 


tions vote of censure against Israel there was 
not a single dissenting voice. (This was the 
censure against Israel for silencing the Sy- 
rian artillery that fired across the border 
upon her citizens. The Israeli retaliation 
was deemed by the United Nations to be out 
of proportion to the Syrian provocation.) 
Israel drew censure and was threatened with 
economic sanctions as well if she again at- 
tempted to defend herself in such a manner, 
But there was no censure of Syria for open- 
ing artillery fire on civilians. No voice was 
raised to censure Ezypt for its long con- 
tinued and open blockade, carried out de- 
liberately, uninterruptedly and openly for 
years in the face of two United Nations or- 
ders to desist. Indeed the blockade was 
further implemented only a few months ago 
by a shipment of British gunboats to Egypt. 
No voice was raised to protest the hundreds 
of raids across the open borders of Israel nor 
the Egyptian radio propaganda preparing 
the Egyptian people for a second invasion 
effort. 

What with one twist or another, the propa- 
ganda drums have succeeded in beating out 
the tune that Israel with its 2 million peo- 
ple and 8,000 square miles of territory is 
entertaining aggressive designs against the 
40 million Arabs in their 2 million square 
miles of territory. Israel therefore is now 
the moral pariah, and peace-loving Arab 
neighbors have been given to understand 
that Britain and the United States are their 
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friends who stand for them in the councils 
of the United Nations. 

The second discernible trend is the ship- 
ment of offensive weapons to the Arabs and 
the withholding of all but token shipments 
to Israel. Even before the Russians sent jet 
planes and tanks and submarines to Egypt, 
Israel had protested the shipment of British 
planes, tanks, and gunboats as well as Amer- 
ican weapons to the Arabs on the ground 
that these created a dangerous imbalance in 
the Middle Eastern power alinement. Israel 
requested aid to redress the situation created 
by the shipment of our arms, even before the 
massive shipment of Russian weapons was 
under way. The request was taken under 
consideration, but nothing has yet been done, 
except to explain that the United States does 
not wish to encourage an arms race in the 
Middle East. While this explanation was 
being offered and at the very time that vig- 
orous accusations were being broadcast 
against the Russians for shipping weapons 
to Egypt, the United States and Britain were 
secretly sending offensive armor to the Arabs, 
too. Significantly the refusal to ship defen- 
sive weapons to Israel and the assurance that 
its request for defensive weapons was “under 
consideration,” was accompanied by a stanc- 
ing offer to “mediate” the dispute through 
the good offices of Sir Anthony Eden and the 
British Foreign Office. Apparently, the opin- 
ion was entertained that if the lower portion 
of Israel could be cut off and given to the 
Arab States, the British and Americans could 
then persuade the Arabs to accept what was 
left as a peaceful neighbor. The one quarter 
of Israel’s territory that would be given over 
to the Arab States would not be of any sig- 
nificant territorial advantage to them, for 
25 percent of Israel’s territory would not add 
1 percent to that of the Arabs. But such a 
partition would weaken Israel economically 
and militarily to the point where the neigh- 
boring Arab States would have no need to 
fear her rapid economic development. Then, 
too, there was the possibility that oil might 
be found in the lower part of Israel which 
was to be partitioned off under the Eden 
plan, and this, too, may have sharpened the 
appetite for partition. 

So, the scheme looks like this: 

First, isolate Israel as a moral pariah. 
Second, mount another invasion, this time 
making sure that Arab power is overwhelm- 
ing. Third, step in to “mediate” the deplor- 
able dispute, calling upon both sides, under 
God, to accept a peaceful adiudication, which 
would turn out to be the Eden plan or some- 
thing like it. 

In general, the scheme seems to be well 
on its way to accomplishment. Israel has 
indeed been morally isolated. The Arab 
armies poised on her open borders have been 
massively armed and in a few months will 
have been trained in the use of their new 
arms. The mediation offer (the partition 
plan) already rejected by Israel, is kept 
ready for presentation after the second, and 
this time successful, invasion. When accom- 
plished, the Arabs will have peace of mind 
again and they will know us for their friends, 
who have aided them not only to achieve 
the political security they wish, but who 
also stand ready to provide the material aid 
they need to develop their economies, 


IS ANYTHING WRONG? 


A few things, however, are not going as 
well as might have been hoped. We have 
lost our posture of chief friend of the Arab 
nations in the United Nations’ councils. 
When the British and Americans led the 
condemnation of Israel for silencing the 
Syrian artillery that had been firing across 
her borders, the Russians went farther: they 
not only condemned Israel, but moved for 
punishment as well. Thus, the Russian 
position was even more favorable to the 
Arabs than Britain’s and ours. We were 
outbid. 

The same annoying slip seems to have 
occurred ia the matter of arming of the sec- 
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ond invasion. When British planes, gun- 
boats, and tanks had been sent in such quan- 
tity to Egypt as to draw open protests from 
Israel, the Russians merely offered the Egyp- 
tians an even larger quantity of arms. They 
also sent technicians in large numbers to 
train the Egyptian army in the use of the 
Russian-made weapons and they offered 
training facilities for Egyptian pilots in 
Czechoslovakia, where, according to the 
Hearst press, there are now 2,000 under in- 
struction. Again, our posture of friendship 
was rendered ineffectual because we were 
outbid. 

The United States and Britain will prob- 
ably offer to mediate the settlement of the 
next war of invasion by advising both sides 
to use restraint and by bringing forward 
the partition plan as a mediation effort. It 
is quite obvious, though, in view of what 
has been happening on the United Nations’ 
front and on the arms front, that the effort 
to appear as the friend of the Arabs in the 
partition plan is also doomed to failure. For 
when Britain and the United States offer 
one-quarter or one-third of Israel’s territory 
to the Arab States, the Russians will surely 
offer one-half or three-quarters. And again 
we will be outbid. 

Thus, the main objective, which seems to 
be to establish ourselves and our British 
allies as the great friend and protector of 
Arab nations, is already doomed, for it ap- 
pears that the Arabs can find a greater friend 
elsewhere, as their moral defender in the 
United Nations’ councils, as a weapons sup- 
plier, and in due course, as a mediator. 

That leaves the United States with only 
one other way to bid for the friendship of the 
Arab States: to offer large loans for capital 
improvements like the dam project in Egypt. 
But here, too, we seem to be on dangerous, 
if not treacherous, ground. The Govern- 
ments of Arab States whose friendship we 
court are not representative governments. 
They are technical governments—under 
feudal sheiks or army juntas. Such govern- 
ments can easily be taken Over by well- 
trained conspirators at the right time, and in 
Egypt today, there are already 3,000 Russian 
“technicians.” If these technicians have no 
political errand to perform in addition to 
their military One, it will be the first time 
that Russia has sent such a multitude into 
any backward country for such a limited 
purpose. The 3,000 “technicians” go with 
the planes and the tanks; and when the right 
day comes along, they will find it no trick at 
all to bump off a couple of colonels and a few 
sheiks, and only a handful of people in all 
Arabia would know or care. 

In the Middle East there is desperate need 
to reclaim the desert and improve the living 
standards of the people. Their poverty is 
pitiable. They are the backward people who 
are the most fruitful soil for Communist 
indoctrination. With the rapid development 
of the State of Israel as an example, the rest 
of the Middle East would be prodded into 
developing itself politically as well as eco- 
nomically and along democratic lines. But 
with Israel crippled or destroyed, the eco- 
nomic development of the area would be re- 
tarded. The spur of example, competition 
and trade, would be gone. Communist 
agents would have established their bridge- 
head and the United States would hesitate 
to make the large investments in the capital 
goods so badly needed by the Arab people but 
now so easily convertible into Communist 
assets. Because progress would be retarded, 
the revolution would be assured. 

Our policy is to win the friendship of the 
sheiks and colonels, on the theory apparently 
that these are the people of. the Middle East. 
But the people of the Middle East will be 
prone, if they are like other people, to trade 
a handful of feudal overlords any day for 
such promises as the Communists will give; 
and with the sheiks and colonels removed, 
we would find ourselves without government 
allies in lands where the masses of the people 
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had been conditioned to anti-democratic 
beliefs. The value of the Arab rulers now 
lies only in their ability to inflame national- 
ist sentiment. But in the long run they will 
stand or fall on what happens to the stand- 
ard of living of their people; and in Saudi- 
Arabia, Syria, and Transjordan very little 
improvement has occurred under the tradi- 
tional form of government. The longer the 
economic development of the Near East is 
retarded, the greater is the danger that it 
will fall to the Communists, who if they 
have little capital to offer, can at least 
through political sophistication and high 
aptitude for organizing illiterate masses, 
hold a great advantage over us whose desper- 
ate effort it is to retain the friendship of a 
few topply rulers. 

Once the Near East fell under Communist 
domination, the smouldering resentment of 
the Africans farther south and west would 
flame out into full revolution in short order. 
For the Communist revolution, as has been 
proved time and time again, can run like 
wildfire through territories and nations that 
are without representative government, 
without a decent standard of living, and 
without national self-respect. Our own 
South American dictatorships would then 
be next in line for attention. 

The stakes in the Middle East are high, 
yet if the policies which have been in effect 
fro so long persist into the future, it appears 
that we have already lost. We might have a 
hope in the State of Israel as a bridgehead 
of democracy and as an example of some- 
thing better than communism, if Israel were 
a strong and vigorous nation. But our pol- 
icy, clearly, defined in the trends, is to scut- 
tle Israel. 

It is not altogether improbable that the 
sell-out of Israel will result in an even more 
shocking end-result than that implied by the 
British partition plan. It is quite possible 
with the arms imbalance as great as it is 
today, and the Israelis practically defense- 
less in the face of this situation, that nearly 
the whole of the population of Israel will be 
massacred. The incitement to war here is 
of a fanatical nature—a jihad. Civilization 
in this part of the world has not progressed 
as far as we like to think it has elsewhere. 
Such an outcome could hardly fail to bring 
about some loss of faith in the United Na- 
tions’ integrity and especially in those moral 
virtues which we of the West like to think 
of as our special field of excellence. And in 
a world of desperate dangers, the loss of faith 
in the integrity of the United Nations could 
be a lethal blow. 

More immediate is the risk that the United 
States and Britain, in furtherance of what 
seems to be the partition scheme, might step 
into the middle of the Arab-Israeli war, as 
we stepped suddenly into the middle of the 
Korean war—if anything so one-sided as 
this could be called a war—and in so doing 
find ourselves lined up against Russian forces. 
The Russian Foreign Office has already an- 
anounced that it regards the Near East as an 
area of legitimate concern and that it would 
resist any attempt by the United States, 
Britain and France to violate the sovereignty 
of the nations of that area. This is plain 
notice that to intervene when the invasion 
gets underway unless the intervention is 
shared by the Russians, who in that case 
would also share in the bid for the favor of 
the Arabs in any “mediation” scheme that 
would later be proferred. 

Unless we are willing to fight communist 
armies in Arabia, the Russian camel already 
has his nose and forequarters in the Near- 
East tent. In case we do decide to fight, we 
have just had the word of Marshall Zhukov 
for it that in a war between Russia and the 
West, atomic weapons would be used against 
American and European cities. Our cities 
are less widely dispersed and our industries 
less skillfully concealed than those in the 
Russian and Communist areas. Our vulner- 
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ability to atomic bombing appears therefore 
to be greater. 

America could use a brand new foreign 
policy for the Middle East. 





President Eisenhower’s Restatement of 
His Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who had the privilege of listening 
to President Eisenhower last evening 
were fortunate. 

His summary of the traditions and 
philosophy of the Republican Party rich- 
ly merits the careful reading and most 
serious consideration of every voter in 
this country. The millions of Americans 
who shared in electing him our President 
in 1952 have the rare opportunity now of 
guaranteeing his reelection in Novem- 
ber. We can all start now with an im- 
mediate and continued effort to make his 
full statement available to every possible 
friend and neighbor, 

In my opinion, certain portions of that 
statement are of such striking impor- 
tance and in such marked contrast to a 
great deal we all are reading and hear- 
ing from certain sources that I want to 
take this means of making these ex- 
cerpts available now to as many of my 
friends and constituents as I can. 

The President said: 

The mission of our party is to help 167 
million Americans build a Nation stronger 
spiritually and materially, a Nation whose 
every citizen has reason for bold hope, where 
effort is rewarded and prosperity shared, 
where freedom expands and peace is secured, 


The President also said: 

As a Republican I share my party’s deep- 
lying trust in what free men can do—a 
fundamental trust in the nature and capa- 
bility of individual human beings. 

People are made in the image of God— 


He stated. 

They are divinely endowed with aspira- 
tions and talents. Their destiny reflects 
their divine origin. Therefore, the Republi- 
can Party must be inspired by a concern 
that comprehends every American; that sets 
up no walls of birth or creed or party; that 
ranks all men and women of decency and 
good will equal in their dignity. 


Speaking of the difference between the 
Republican and the Democrat Parties, 
President Eisenhower said: 

We are all Americans, but in the practical 
pursuit of national objectives we differ in 
our methods, in our traditions, in our phil- 
osophy of Government’s responsibilities. 

I believe the Republican Party, in its 
methods and traditions and broad philos- 
ophy: 

1. Offers the best hope of preserving the 
self-reliance and vigorous independence of 
individual Americans. 

2. Best serves the Nation in the search for 
peace with justice and freedom. 

3. Best fosters a competitive enterprise 
economy whose purpose is a wider prosperity 
fairly shared, 
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4. Best keeps economic decision-making in 
the hands of the people and out of the hands 
of government. 

5. Best answers the concerns of people for 
the meeting of their human needs. 

6. Best assures our children, and their 
children’s children the heritage of an Amer- 
ica rich in all the resources of nature, dy- 
namic in great traditions and ideals and 


purposes. 


The President referred to the record 
established by this Republican adminis- 
tration and suggested that the Republi- 
can Party platform for 1956 should in- 
clude the following basic principles: 

1. The individual is of supreme impor- 
tance * * *people everywhere—every Ameri- 
can of every race and creed should enjoy 
equally the rights and privileges of free citi- 
zens in a free nation. 

2. The spirit of our people is the strength 
of our Nation. The ultimate values of man- 
kind are spiritual. These values include lib- 
erty, human dignity, opportunity, and equal 
rights and justice. These are our heritage 
and our birthright. 

3. America does not prosper unless all 
Americans prosper. More jobs and better 
jobs, and happier living for every fam- 
ily * * * call for a strong, growing, private- 
enterprise economy. 

4. Government must have a heart as well 
asahead * * * Government should increase 
and strengthen personal and family security 
without impairing the self-respect, initiative, 
and incentive of the individual. 

5. Courage in principle, cooperation in 
practice make freedom positive * * * all 
parts of our American community deserve 
the concern and support of Government in 
making their contribution to our well-being. 

6. The purpose of Government is to serve, 
never to dominate. 


He quoted Abraham Lincoln, “In all 
that the people can individually do as 
well for themselves, Government ought 
not to interfere.” 

7. To stay free, we must stay strong. We 
must gird ourselves with sufficient military 
strength to discourage resort to war and pro- 
tect our Nation’s vita! interests; we must help 
to strengthen the collective defense of free 
nations against those who would seek their 
ends through aggression. Our own and our 
allied strength must be spiritual, intellectual, 
scientific, material. 

8. Under God, we espouse the cause of 
freedom and justice and peace for all peoples. 
The peace we want will be the product of 
understanding and agreement and law among 
Nations * * *. It will foster the concentra- 
tion of human energy for the advancement 
of human standards in all the areas of man- 
kind’s material, intellectual, and spiritual 
life. 





Hon. Jonah J. Goldstein 70 Years Young 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to place in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the partial story of a great 
man and a useful life. Judge Jonah J. 
Goldstein, of the Court of General Ses- 
sions of the City of New York, is this 
month celebrating his 70th birthday. He 
is still in every way a young man and 
a vibrant personality. Through the 


years, he has dedicated himself to the 
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service of his community and the well- 
being of others. 

At the age of 16, he took charge of 
a group of youngsters from the lower 
East Side, accompanying them each 
summer to Surprise Lake Camp at Storm 
King on the Hudson. This institution 
is now known as the Eddie Cantor Camp. 
For this service, Jonah received a little 
vacation himself—a free ride to and from 
camp, lunch, and 5 hours in the country. 
He was the first group boy in the Edu- 
cational Alliance to serve as a group 
leader. The group he led was known 
as the Young Americans. Shortly after 
this, he helped to organize the Jewish 
Big Brother movement and served as its 
volunteer secretary. The Jewish Big 
Brother movement soon proved its value. 
Court records showed that 60 percent 
of youngsters who got into trouble and 
who had no big brothers, returned to the 
criminal courts and ended up in adult 
penal institutions. On the other hand, 
of those who did have big brothers to 
guide them, less than 3 percent found 
difficulty later on. In the course of his 
big brother work, Jonah acted as a lay 
rabbi on the high holy days, conducting 
religious services at the House of Refuge 
on Randalls Island. 

As a young man, he was a resident 
worker at the University Settlement. A 
resident worker usually served at least 
2 nights a week at the settlement, but 
Jonah did not limit himself to the 2 
nights; more often he served 6 nights 
a week and all day Sunday. 

Shortly after the infamous Becker case 
and the Rosenthal murder, he helped to 
organize the East Side Neighborhood 
Association for the purpose of combating 
vice and other evil conditions on the 
lower East Side. Of this association, Dr. 
Henry Moskowitz was chairman, Miss 
Lillian Wald was vice chairman, and 
Jonah was executive director without 
salary. In 1911, the late lamented 
Alfred E. Smith was majority leader of 
the Assembly of the State of New York. 
He took Jonah to Albany as his secretary 
and as clerk to the all important ways 
and means committee of the State legis- 
lature. While at the State capitol, 
Jonah helped draft a bill requiring that 
children, appearing in the children’s 
court, should receive both physical and 
psychiatric examination before sentence. 
It took 3 years before this bill became 
law. For 2 years the State legislature 
passed the bill only to have it vetoed by 
the then governor. Upon the third try, 
Jonah succeeeded. 

Al Smith was extremely fond of his 
indefatigable coworker and his affection 
for Jonah was returned in full measure. 
During this time, Al Smith was chairman 
of the annual fund raising affair for the 
Holy Name Centre for homeless men. 
Jonah assisted him. Upon Al Smith’s 
passing, Jonah was asked to step into 
Al Smith’s role as chairman and as direc- 
tor of the Holy Name Centre. 

In 1920 he met Harriet B. Lowenstein, 
who was extremely active as a social- 
service worker and intimately connected 
with the federation, the joint distribution 
committee, as well as being philanthropic 
advisor to the late Felix M. Warburg. 
Harriet and Jonah were married in 
July of 1920. Ever since, she has been 
his partner, loyal and loving companion, 
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and the inspiration for all of his many 


activities. Harriet was for 13 years the 
comptroller of federation. When she 
retired, Jonah was elected a trustee at 
large. He now is, and for the past 15 
years has been, the chairman of feder- 
ation’s council of fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

In 1929, as representatives of the Jew- 
ish agency and the joint distribution 
committee, Jonah and Harriet were 
asked, on 48 hours notice, to go to Pailes- 
tine to inaugurate a relief program and 
investigate the causes of interracial riots 
in that land. 

In 1931, Mayor Walker appointed him 
a city magistrate. He served as chair- 
man of the committee on reorganization 
of the magistrate’s court, introducing 
such reforms as the consolidated bail 
bond, health examinations in the wom- 
en’s court before admission to bail, and 
the stagger system in traffic court. He 
was responsible for the organization of 
the adolescent term of the magistrate’s 
court, over which he presided after regu- 
lar hours, and he successfully fought for 
the removal of the criminal stigma 
therstofore given by the magistrate’s 
court in all family nonsupport cases by 
turning them over to the newly created 
domestic relations court. He is the 
author of many articles on social service 
and the law, as well as the book entitled 
“The Family in Court,” which is used as 
a textbook by social service students. 

In 1936 Judge Otto A. Rosalsky died. 
In his place, Gov. Herbert Lehman ap- 
pointed Jonah a judge of the court of 
general sessions. He was elected to that 
court in 1939 and has been serving there 
ever since. 

In 1945 Jonah tried, but did not suc- 
ceed in taking on the bigger job of mayor 
of the city of New York. 

He was one of the organizers of the 
United Jewish Appeal for Greater New 
York, created to avoid a multiplicity of 
campaigns and has served as a member 
of the board since its inception. He was 
president for 5 years of the Central Bu- 
reau for Jewish Aged and Infirm. For 
14 years, he was chairman of the New 
York Jewish committee of the Boy Scouts 
of America and, for 7 years, he served 
as president of the Jewish Club. He is 
still active in support of the Harlem 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, but the major portion of his 
spare time after these many and varied 
activities is engaged in working for the 
organization which is closest to his 
heart—the Grand Street Boys’ Associa- 
tion, of which he is now serving his 21st 
year as president. As a corollary and 
cumulation to his work at Grand Street, 
his greatest pride is the Grand Street 
Boys’ Foundation to which he has dedi- 
cated himself wholeheartedly. 

Jonah has been one the most useful 
members that our community of New 
York has ever had. His service has al- 
ways been effective, unstinted, and given 
without distinction to race, creed, or 
national origin. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given but a few 
of the highlights of Jonah’s useful life. 
There are many people who played an 
important part therein. None, however, 
bore a greater influence than his dear 
wife Harriet, whose sacrifices and guid- 
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ance in large measure made possible 
Jonah’s many accomplishments. 

Jonah J. Goldstein, 70 years young, 
still leading a crowded, busy, useful life, 
rich in experience, wise, compassionate 
and eager to help his fellow man—he 
stands as a tower of strength, whose con- 
tributions to society are, in his own 
words “only my way of paying back for 
the privilege of living in a great de- 
mocracy.” 





Straightening the Recerd on Postal 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in his 
crusade for higher postal rates the Post- 
master General has created the im- 
pression that Congress has been derelict 
in its duty in regard to the postal balance 
sheet. I am glad to say that someone 
at last has come up with the facts and 
figures that will put this whole problem 
in a truer perspective, giving the Con- 
gress credit for the care and statesman- 
ship that have been exercised in the set- 
ting of postal rates. Although the state- 
ment which I shall ask to have placed 
in the Recorp that all may read it was 
made Officially on behalf of a particular 
class of mail users, I can say that it 
truly represents the best interests of 
the American people. 

A few days ago, witnesses appeared 
before the House Commitee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service in connection with 
postal rates. At that time testimony 
was given by an expert. I hold that tes- 
timony in my hand. I am informed by 
the Government Printing Office that it 
is estimated that the printing of the 
statement will cost $267. It is very ma- 
terial testimony, and I ask unanimous 
consent that, notwithstanding the cost, 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Harry J. MAGINNIS, EXECUTIVE 
MANAGER, ASSOCIATED THIRD CLASS MAIL 
UsERS, WASHINGTON, D. C., BEFORE THE 
HovuseE Post OFFICE AND CIvIL SERVICE CoM- 
MITTEE RE H. R. 9228, Marcu 20, 1956 
Mr. Chairnran, members of the committee, 

I am Harry J. Maginnis, executive manager 

of Associated Third Class Mail Users, located 

at 1406 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

The Association consists of approximately 

400 members who either use third class mail 

in their business or who supply users of 

third class mail. 

As committee members are aware, H. R. 
9228 provides for increases in third class 
rates. If enacted, the users of third class 
mail would be called upon to pay an addi- 
tional $77 million in postage. That is a large 
sum of money. We believe that the $272 
million third class mail users now pay an- 
nually in postage fees is more than ade- 
quate. We oppose, therefore, the enactment 
of H. R. 9228. 
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Now this opposition will come as no sur- 
prise. This is the week for hearing op- 
ponents. Yet it is not enough simply to say 
we are opposed. You have a right to expect 
convincing arguments from the opposition 
witnesses. If you will bear with me, I be- 
lieve I have some to make. A great industry 
is depending to a large degree on what I say 
here today and how you react to the evidence 
presented. We believe we dre correct in our 
convictions. We believe that the Postmaster 
General's proposal is both inequitable and 
fraught with danger. 

I have sat through most of the testimony 
so far. I have viewed carefully the testi- 
mony of Mr. Summerfield and his aides. I 
am not unmindful that they have presented 
what appears on the surface to be a good 
case for H. R. 9228. Nevertheless Mr. Sum- 
merfield has advanced claims which simply 
are not correct. Moreover, he has failed to 
present data which must be placed on the 
table for all to see before this committee can 
decide whether or not the adoption of H. R. 
9228 is the wise course to follow. 

Before getting into the case for third-class 
mail, I should like to point out some of the 
gaping holes in the Department’s case and 
then place in the record some important 
facts which have not yet been advanced. 

The Postmaster General opened his case by 
repeating the statement he has so often 
made that postal deficits in the past 10 years 
total $4,600,000,000. He sought to drama- 
tize this figure by charts which showed how 
many destroyers, how many miles of road, 
how many libraries, how many schools, etc., 
could be constructed with that amount of 
money. 

That kind of testimony affects not only 
congressional but public opinion as well. 

But is the portrait painted by the Post- 
master General an accurate one? I say 
“No.” Mr. Summerfield failed to explain 
that there are many purely public service 
items contained in the $4.6 billion figure. 
Without such a listing, the picture is gro- 
tesquely distorted. 

What are the facts? Members of this com- 
mittee know that for 8 of the 10 years re- 
ferred to there is contained in the $4.6 billion 
figure an airmail subsidy of about $80 mil- 
lion annually and the frank and penalty mail 
items of about $36 million annually. These 
happily have been transferred to other agen- 
cies of Government. 

What else is included in the $4.6 million 
figure? Well, there’s the small item of the 
congressionally approved second-class sub- 
sidy of approximately $200 million annually. 
That comes to $2 billion in a 10-year period. 

What else? We have the admission of De- 
partment witnesses that there are free items 
in the deficit. I happen to believe their cost 
is greater than the $30 million figure an- 
nounced by Department witnesses, but, for 
the sake of argument, let us just suppose 
that the Department’s figure is correct. The 
total for 10 years would be $300 million. 

I believe it would be fair to include some 
other items. We may disagree regarding 
some of them but, I, for one, believe they 
should be included. I remember vividly the 
discussion here when it was proposed to raise 
post and postal cards from 1 to 2 cents, 
The testimony of Postmaster General Don- 
aldson was that it cost the Department 2.8 
cents to handle a first-class card. These 
cards have never paid their way. They do 
not now. The cost of handling each card at 
present is close to 3.3 cents, And if Mr. Stans 
program of differential pricing is valid the 
price of each card should be 4 cents. 

Now I am not objecting to providing to 
the public for 2 cents a card which it costs 
between 3 and 4cents tohandle. If the Con- 
gress desires to create that kind of subsidy 
for users of post and postal cards, I am all 
for it, but I think the public is entitled to 
know just what the 10-year loss on the han- 
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dling of these cards has been; what future 
losses will be. 

I do know that-the present volume of such 
cards is about 3,300,000,000. If the loss on 
each of them is 1.3 cents, we are forced to 
admit that the users of post cards are now 
subsidized to the tune of $35,800,000 an- 
nually. 

While we are on the post-card item, it is in- 
teresting to note that their volume in fiscal 
1950 was 4,400,000,000. The rate then was 
1 cent. In 1955, at the 2-cent rate, the vol- 
ume was only 3,300,000,000. This 25-percent 
reduction in volume should raise a few eye- 
brows. If I am not mistaken the Depart- 
ment’s estimate of $406 million additional 
revenue from rate increases via H. R. 9228 is 
based on the assumption that total mail vol- 
ume will remain constant. This is far from 
being a realistic concept and should be ex- 
amined by the committee. 

Later on, when I get into the discussion 
of the question whether or not the post office 
is a business or a service, I will comment on 
the Department’s admission that the cost of 
not handling parcels of a certain weight and 
size is $73 million annually. I don’t want to 
get into the argument whether or not the 
post office competes with the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, but the very existence of Pub- 
lic Law 199 proves better than any other fact 
that the post office cannot be operated as a 
business. You can imagine what the re- 
sponse of the president of Republic Steel 
would be had he been asked: “Do you refuse 
to manufacture steel beams because Bethle- 
hem Steel says it is producing the same 
item?” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
CorBeTr, interrogated the representatives of 
the Rural Letter Carriers Association when 
they appeared here as witnesses. He was 
trying to develop the fact that rural free 
delivery does not pay its way. I don’t believe 
that this particular service begins to ap- 
proach the break-even point or that it was 
ever intended to operate at a profit. We have 
testimony from the Senate side that RFD 
suffers an annual loss of $150 million. Here 
again there probably will be disagreement. 
Nevertheless, the committee should try to 
develop the facts on this particular item for 
if, as I believe, such a large sum is spent in a 
purely public service venture the users of the 
mail should not be called upon to pick up the 
tab. 

It will be apparent, therefore, from the 
data I have presented that Mr. Summerfield’s 
figure of $4.6 billion is suspect. When the 
facts are placed on the table, his charts are 
not so dramatic. 

The regrettable outcome of stressing the 
staggering figure of $4.6 billion is the fos- 
tering of the suspicion among our people that 
somehow or other the Congress has been 
derelict in its duty. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The Congress has acted 
very wisely in its constitutionally authorized 
handling of postal policy. A lot of credit is 
due this committee for proceeding as care- 
fully and judiciously as it has on rate mat- 
ters. . 

Public opinion is what the press chooses to 
make it. The witnesses from various news- 
papers who appeared here on behalf of the 
bill were able in only a few instances to an- 
swer intelligently the questions of committee 
members. As Mr. Downy pointed out, one 
editorial writer was so out of touch with pos- 
tal problems that he still is asserting that 
franked and penalty mail are part of the pos- 
tal deficit. Counsel for the Washington 
newspapers endorsed the bill, but was unable 
to answer Mr. Moss’ question as to whether 
the News, Post, and Star were really willing 
that second class be charged the total of its 
allocated costs. It is all right to endorse a 
policy of paying your way, but the news- 
papers havea duty to inform the public that 
this would require a 500-percent boost in 
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second-class rates and result in the destruc- 
tion of our free press. 

While I am on this point of slanted edi- 
torials, I would like to give a little credit 
where credit is due, namely, to this commit- 
tee. Mr. CEDERBERG inserted in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD On March 12 an editorial from 
the Flint (Mich.) Daily Journal. The editor 
appeared here as a witness on Friday. It 
contains this statement: “The Post Office De- 
partment’s deficit for the fiscal year 1952 was 
an astronomical $727 million. Changes insti- 
tuted by Mr. Summerfield after he became 
Postmaster General January 20, 1953, reduced 
that deficit to $362,700,000.” This is a state- 
ment that has often been made. If believed, 
it places a mantle of efficiency on Mr. Sum- 
merfield and deprives this committee and the 
Congress of its just deserts. What are the 
facts regarding this significant drop in the 
deficit? By action of the Congress, franked 
and penalty mail totaling $36.4 million an- 
nually was transferred to other Government 
agencies, as was the $70.3 million annual air- 
mail subsidy. In addition, the Congress 
raised rates just prior to Mr. Summerfield’s 
tenure. These raises, coupled with the 
raises on parcel post granted by virtue of a 
petition filed by the previous Postmaster 
General, totaled $272 million, or a grand to- 
tal reduction in the deficit of $379 million. 

No wonder the Postmaster General can 
show that his deficit was substantially re- 
duced. 

But let no one misunderstand. It was the 
Congress of the United States that accom- 
plished the feat. 

Let us examine another claim of the De- 
partment. In executive session some weeks 
ago Mr. Summerfield presented to the mem- 
bers of this committee as expensive-looking 
booklet which contained pictures and text. 
In it he says that third-class postage is 
“essentially the same today as in 1932.” 

That statement has been repeated by other 
witnesses. It is not a factual assertion. It 
denies that this committee has had legisla- 
tion enacted-increasing postal rates. 

The minimum piece rate on bulk mail was 
raised from 1 cent to 114 cents in the last 
rate bill, enacted in 1952. Eighty percent of 
third-class mail is sent under bulk permit. 
Since the present volume is about 16 billion 
pieces annually, that means that bulk permit 
holders today are paying about $64 million 
more annually than they did 3 years ago. 
If that is not a substantial increase, I will 
cease and desist. That is mdére than the 
total receipts from second-class mail. 

So we can throw that claim out the win- 

dow. 
In his testimony last week, the Postmas- 
ter General used the common law pleading 
device known as the anticipatory replica- 
tion. He sought to anticipate the claims of 
opposition witnesses and to answer them in 
advance. At one point he states: 

“The importance of identifying and pro- 
viding reimbursement for so-called public- 
welfare services is further emphasized by 
the misapplication of this term by opponents 
of rate increases. In seeking to adapt the 
public-welfare concept to their own ends, 
they allege that no private business could 
operate so many units and offer such broad 
services as does the Post Office and still 
break even. They reason from this that 
smaller post offices and rural routes are op- 
erated in the public welfare and that the 
costs should be paid by the taxpayer. This 
is specious reasoning.” 

I think Mr. Summerfield’s claim of specious 
reasoning is worth a few paragraphs. I sus- 
pect, and hope, that Mr. Moss will, as he 
has other witnesses, interrogate me on this 
phase of the postal problem. 

Before stating my facts on this public 
service against business issue, I ‘shall first 
suggest a conclusion. It is this: “Whenever 


the Post Office Department breaks even some- 
body is being charged too much postage.” 
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One gathers the impression from these 
hearings that certain members do not feel 
that first-class rates should be increased. 
We all know that Mr. Moss is of a mind, 
and I agree with him, to find out once and 
for all what the true deficit is and then go 
about hiking rates on the various categories 
to make up that true deficit. He is on sound 
ground. 

I do not Know the answer regarding first 
class but I have some suspicions regarding 
that category. I believe they warrant study. 
It is not sufficient to ask, “Everything else 
has gone up in price, why not first-class 
mail?” Is it not possible that first-class 
mail since 1932 has been paying more than 
enough; that only now it is beginning to 
reach the break-even point? Mr. Alexander 
at one point asked what the cost of handling 
the average first-class letter was. Mr. Stans 
responded by stating 3.3 cents. Unfortu- 
nately, no one went the one step further nec- 
essary to get the real fact established. Some- 
one should have asked what the revenue is 
from the average first-class piece of mail. 
The last I heard it was 3.6 cents. 

And why is this so? The answer is fairly 
simple. When one mails a 114-ounce letter, 
it costs 6 cents; a 2!,-ounce letter costs 9 
cents; and so on up the scale. I believe I 
emphasized this fact in my testimony of 3 
years ago. In substance, the mailer of a let- 
ter weighing more than 1 ounce is charged 
an unconscionable fee. Postmaster General 
Donaldson used to gloat over the heavy first- 
class pieces he had to handle. He admitted 
that this business was pure gravy. 

If $406 million is raised through this bill, 
the deficit will be but $94 million. Since all 
of the free services and subsidized services 
I have listed total well over $300 million, the 
users of first class will be picking up the tab 
for the others. 

And therein lies the paradox. Mr. Sum- 
merfield does not want a bill without a 4-cent 
first-class rate. Yet it is the only place 
where he can get substantial revenues. Cer- 
tainly the $17 million sought from second 
class is not going to dent his deficit very 
much. 

I may be flying in the face of public opin- 
ion, but it seems as certain to me that, as 
the night follows day, the Post Office De- 
partment, like all other agencies of Govern- 
ment, is going to have to operate at a deficit. 

I have prepared for the information of the 
committee a chart which shows the deficits 
incurred by other agencies of Government. 
You will note that the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the agency of Government closest to 
the people and probably doing more good 
than all the others, is the only one ap- 
proaching the break-even point. Yet these 
agencies do charge fees of a sort. If, for 
instance, all of us who are not inventors, 
wished to complain we would take a dim 
view of the insignificant fee charged inven- 
tors for filing patents. In like vein those 
who avoid litigation would oppose the filing 
fee of $15 which permits a plaintiff the use 
of a $100,000 Federal court room, a 12-man 
jury, a bailiff, a United States Marshall, a 
$25,000 judge and all the trimmings of a 
Federal case. 

I would like to submit at a later time a 
study of free services performed for the 
American people by various Government 
agencies. It is a hefty document prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of “Congress. Without knowing 
why, we use the term “appropriation” when 
referring to other Government agencies. 
In the case of the post office only do we use 
the evil-sounding term “deficit.” 

Congressman TaBEeR was asked whether or 
not he knew of any business which operated 
s0 many outlets as the Post Office Depart- 
ment. He responded by stating that all 
large businesses had to operate profitless 
units, taking the bitter with the better. 
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Let us examine that statement. The larg- 
est corporation in America is General Mo- 
tors. They sell a lot of cars every year. Can 
any member of this committee tell me where 
they keep open a service unit in the remote 
areas of America where a profit cannot be 
realized? I seem to recall testimony 3 years 
ago pointing out that the corporation with 
the most outlets was A. & P. stores. They 
had but 4,300 units. 

I have read some history of the post office. 
The Colonial Postmaster at Philadelphia was 
Benjamin Franklin. The British Crown had 
operated it for some time, charging fees so 
high that very few people could take advan- 
tage of the service. Franklin had a different 
concept—more volume and lower fees. 

A few days ago Senator DIRKSEN appeared 
before this committee. He sought to prove 
that history supports the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s request that the Post Office Department 
be run as a business. Unfortunately, the 
Senator’s story was not complete. It is true 
that the Congress in establishing the Post 
Office in the act of February 20, 1792, pro- 
vided that the Postmaster General was au- 
thorized to carry the mails and that “he 
shall defray the expense thereof, together 
with all other expenses arising on the col- 
lection and management of the revenues or 
their operation.” However, modifications of 
this balanced-budget theory were enacted 
into law starting in 1797, just 5 years after 
the initial pronouncement. In 1814 further 
restraints were removed and Congress ex- 
empted from the self-supporting requirement 
“all post roads necessary to furnish mail 
communication to country towns which have 
no mail.” In 1822 President Monroe told the 
Congress in a message that “post offices were 
made for the country and not the country 
for them.” In 1836 Congress sidestepped the 
question of budget balancing by simply pro- 
viding that all postal receipts should be paid 
to the Treasury and the Congress should 
appropriate to cover its expenses. 

Finally, in 1844, Congress met the issue 
squarely and appointed a United States 
Postal Commission to report to the Con- 
gress as to the real purpose and value of 
the postal service. 

I should like to quote a paragraph from 
this report. “The United States postal serv- 
ice was created to render the citizen worthy, 
by proper knowledge and enlightenment, of 
his important privileges as a sovereign con- 
stituent of his government; to diffuse en- 
lightenment and social improvement and 
national fellowship; elevating our people in 
the scale of civilization and bringing them 
together in patriotic affection.” 

Nowhere is there an indication that this 
is a business establishment. Less than a 
year after the report had been made, Con- 
gress enacted substantial rate reductions de- 
spite the current postal deficit. The wisdom 
of this move was dramatized by the greatest 
percentage volume gain in postal history. 

Over the years Postmasters General have 
been troubled by the issue of service versus 
business. The present Postmaster General is 
probably unequaled in his devotion to the 
business principle. Exposure to the actual 
management of the Postal Establishment in 
the past has generally been sufficient to con- 
vert any businessman to the theory that 
the primary purpose of the Post Office was 
to serve the people. 

It is an interesting history, the story of 
the postal service, but in essence the Found- 
ing Fathers and their successors considered 
it a tool with which to tie together a vast 
nation, to spread information, to educate and 
to permit the transaction of business. That 
goal has not changed. A great many of our 
people are still located in the lonely reaches 
of this broad land. I have seen some of the 
clerks’ and postmasters’ Journals which car- 
ried pictures of remotely located post offices. 
Mail was gotten in by dog sled, kayak, heli- 
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copter, and horse. I know of no citizen who 
complains about this necessary but costly 
service. We cannot all be residents of cities 
although some of who are yearn for the 
lonely spot. ; 

This committee has heard the president 
of the Burroughs Corp. and the president of 
Republic Steel. How many service units do 
they have in these isolated areas? There 
seems little sense arguing the point. I am 
convinced that the Department operates 
rural routes, second, third, and fourth class 
offices which no profit-minded businessman 
would keep open for a day. 

I suppose the second-class representatives 
will present their own case at these hearings. 
I hesitate saying a word on their behalf but 
I share a view held by many people that the 
low rates established for second-class ma- 
terial have had a most salutary effect in the 
development of the Republic. For good, 
sound reasons the Congress has provided sub- 
sidies in many areas. To mention only a 
few—merchant marine, farm, airline, and 
railroad. On the Senate floor a few days ago 
two Senators, who, it seemed to me, were the 
most unlikely to take such a stand, expressed 
approval of the second-class subsidy—Sen- 
ators HUMPHREY and Morse. I should add, 
of course, that they expressed the wish that 
certain newspapers and magazines would 
not chastize in editorials those who hap- 
pened to favor rigid farm price supports. 
That is a dilemma the publishers face, but 
it does not detract from the validity of the 
policy which permits the distribution of the 
printed word to all Americans at low postage 
rates. 

It will be said that the Department is not 
seeking to overload the publishers. Only 
$17 million is sought, they say. 

If I understand the figures, that leaves a 
deficit in second class of about $230 million. 
Who is to pick up the check for that amount? 
The first-class users of the mail? Third-class 
users? I know of no logical reason why that 
should be so. As surely as county agents’ 
salaries are paid for out of general taxation 
and not by an assessment or fee placed on 
the farmer, so should the second-class sub- 
sidy be paid. 

Let’s earmark it as a subsidy and remove it 
from the postal deficit. The Congress cannot 
legislate intelligently on a postal rate bill 
until all subsidies have been acknowledged 
and the true deficit determined. 

On this public service question, I have 
mentioned my belief that the rural delivery 
service is far from paying its way. T sup- 
pose this is a touchy subject, but from the 
best information I can get the demand for 
rural carrier positions is very great. Now 
there must be a reason for this. I am told 
they are well paid and that the hours worked 
by many rural carriers are extremely short— 
sometimes as little as 5 hours a day. I am 
not charging that this is so but I would like 
some member of this committee to develop 
the facts. If I am wrong, I am open to con- 
viction. But if Iam right, the fact reinforces 
my point that the Department cannot be run 
as a business. 

Another witness appeared here—Congress- 
man Gary, of Virginia. I should like to read 
into the record an answer he got from Assist- 
ant Postmaster General Abrams regarding 
the closing down of unneeded post offices. 
Mr. Abrams stated: 

“We have closed 3,048 post offices. I can 
say without fear of contradiction that if I 
had closed all of those which were recom- 
mended for closing there would have been 
probably over 5,000 closed. There have been 
many we have not closed. Many of those 
were continued on the basis of complaints 
of the people of the community. That is 
the type of appeal which has been used 
very effectively.” 

It will be obvious that the Department Is 
subject to pressures which prevent it from 
acting in a fully businesslike way. I re- 
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member another occasion last year when it 
was decided to keep a profitless post office 
open on the appealing ground that the 
former great ballplayer Cy Young got his 
mail there. 

No steely-eyed chairman of a corporate 
board ever decides issues for such reasons. 
I am sure the hard-pressed small-business 
man is never moved by this kind of appeal. 

Getting, finally, to the case for third 
class and why I do not think the rate should 
be increased. First off let me say that the 
rate structure for various third class items 
is somewhat confusing to the uninitiated. 
There is an individual piece rate presently 
of 2 cents for the first 2 ounces, 1 cent for 
each additional ounce. This kind of letter 
can be dropped in the corner mailbox, un- 
sealed. It may not carry any personal mes- 
sage. It is subject to inspection and it is 
handled by clerks only after first- and sec. 
ond-class mail are out of the way. 

Here again we have a paradox in public 
opinion. This particular rate emphasizes my 
point. It has been claimed that few people 
care about or read third-class mail. Yet half 
the Christmas cards sent by Americans 
through the postal service go out under this 
third-class rate. The Department never 
makes cost ascertainment studies at Christ- 
mas time, but we have the word of the greet- 
ing card manufacturers that 1 billion Christ- 
mas cards—1 billion—go at the 2-cent third- 
class rate. 

In a way this is Congress’ Christmas pres- 
ent to the American people because the only 
time the principle of deferred service for 
third-class mail cannot operate is during the 
Christmas rush. It matters not, if you place 
a 2-cent or a 3-cent stamp on your Christmas 
card. It will get the same attention by 
postal clerks. The greatest confusion would 
exist if clerks had to separate such cards into 
first and third class. So, as I say, Christmas 
card senders are the recipients of a $10 mil- 
lion gift at Christmas time. 

You might ask, “Is this not true of business 
third-class mail”? The answer is “No.” 
From Thanksgiving through Christmas, the 
business users of third-class mail get out of 
the postal service. It is the one time of the 
year that they cannot get readership. People 
are just too concerned with other things at 
yuletide. 

Next there comes the pound rate. On books 
and catalogs the bulk rate is 10 cents a 
pound. The weight limit is 8 ounces. An 
8-ounce catalog is charged half of 10 cents 
or 5 cents. This particular rate has not been 
changed since 1949. H. R. 9228 proposes to 
increase this rate from 10 cents to 12 cents, 
or a hike of 20 percent. 

Then there is a 14 cents a pound fate. 
This applies to heavy pieces of advertising 
material other than books and catalogs. An 
8-ounce piece is charged 7 cents. It is pro- 
posed to increase this rate to 16 cents. I 
might say that about 5 years ago this rate 
was raised from 12 cents to 14 cents. 

There is a minimum piece rate of 1 cent 
on nonprofit mail sent out by certain chari- 
table, educational, fraternal, religious, and 
veterans’ organizations. Until the last rate 
act both profit and nonprofit organizations 
paid the same rate of 1 cent. When the 
business rate was increased 50 percent to 
1% cents, the nonprofit rate remained at 1 
cent. H.R. 9228 does not propose to change 
the nonprofit rate. I assume the deficit in- 
curred on this type of mail is charged to all 
third class mail bulk. That, of course, 
should not be done. The cost ascertain- 
ment figures give no clue as to the volume of 
such mail. The fact should be developed. 

We come now to the rate in which my 
membership has the most interest—the 
minimum piece bulk rate on letter mail. As 
I indicated earlier, this rate was hiked just 
$3 years ago from 1 cent to 14 cents, or a 
boost of 50 percent. The present bill pro- 
poses to make the increase 100 percent over 
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the original figure, or a minimum piece rate 
of 2 cents. 

The largest volume of third class mail falls 
within this category—62 percent, I believe. 

Fhere are several misconceptions regard- 
ing this category of mail which I should like 
to clear up here and now. Before any mailer 
can qualify for 1% cent rate he must pur- 
chase a bulk permit at a cost of $10. The 
present bill proposes to increase the permit 
fee to $20. 

After he purchases the bulk permit, the 
mailer must perform certain manual han- 
dlings of third-class mail which, in the case 
of first class, the Department performs. They 
are as follows: The mailer must sort the mail 
into State and city bundles, he must face the 
letters on either side of the bundle, he must 
tie the bundles, he must use printed indicia 
or precanceled stamps so that the post office 
is relieved of the canceling burden, he must 
place it in mailbags and deliver it right to 
the post office where no handling is required 
save to put the sacks on the next outgoing 
train. 

Now it will be obvious to all that if the 
mailer undertakes to do these expensive 
manual handlings, the cost to the Depart- 
ment is going to be much less for bulk third 
class than it is for first-class mail. The fact 
that this is so knocks into a cocked hat the 
claim that third class should bear 98 percent 
of its allocated cost and casts serious doubt 
on the fairness of a 75-percent formula. 

If the Congress were to apply the 98-per- 
cent formula, the proper rate would be the 
same as that for first class. Congressman 
Harrison of Virginia in his bill, H. R. 8801, 
has proposed that this very thing be done, 
namely, the charging of first-class rates for 
third-class mail. 

Imagine if you can what would happen to 
the postal establishment if direct-mail ad- 
vertisers were forced to pay first-class rates 
and dumped into corner mail boxes 12 or 
more billion pieces of unsorted, untied, un- 
canceled, unfaced pieces of mail. We once 
estimated that if you multiplied the 12 bil- 
lion pieces by the 7 manual handlings and 
required the Department to do the job, 
50,000 new clerks would be needed to process 
the mail. 

But it isn’t only the fact that the mailer 
performs so many manual handlings of third- 
class mail which warrants the lower rate. 
There is another economic principle involved. 
It is a principle used by business after busi- 
ness. The principle was valid when third- 
class mail was created. It is just as valid 
today. 

I have reproduced a chart issued by the 
Washington postmaster which shows the 
volume, hour by hour, in a typical post office. 
You will note that the greatest rush of mail 
comes at about 5 or 6 p.m. This is so be- 
cause businesses hold their mail until day’s 
end and drop it in the mailbox at the late 
afternoon hour. This situation has plagued 
the Department for some time. Anyone who 
can devise a system to achieve an even flow 
of mail at all hours will have his name 
carved on some enduring monument. 

Committee members might well ask: “How 
do we keep these valuable clerks profitably 
occupied during slack periods? Their wages 
goon. They are there, willing to work.” It 
was just that kind of question which 
prompted the inauguration of third-class 
mail—a fill-in mail to be handled during 
slack periods. 

Mr. Stans in his testimony put the problem 
this way: “The same pricing principle ex- 
plains why night letters are cheaper than day 
telegrams and why crushed rock is trans- 
ported by the railroads at lower rates than 
machinery.” 

I am glad Mr. Stans used the night-day 
telegram analogy. Members of this Com- 
mittee will be interested to learn that the 
charge for a fifty-word telegram at straight 
rates from Washington to San Francisco is 
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@3.45. The same fifty words at night rates, 
which received deferred service, cost only 
$1.30. It makes our 1-1/2¢ rate look very 
favorable in relation to the 3¢ first class rate. 
The only difference—and a significant one— 
is that the mailer himself does a lot of the 
work. 

It was Mr. Moss in 1953 who mentioned 
that gas rates are contracted.for at prices 
based on peak and non-peak periods. Here 
again we have a good analogy. 

Why is it that movie house owners charge 
less for admission in the afternoon than at 
night? ‘Their overhead for both periods is 
the same. Again we have the simple answer: 
It is better to attract some customers than 
none at all during slack periods. 

So too we find the National Theater charg- 
ing $5.50 for orchestra seats for a musical 
and $2.20 for the second balcony. 

There is a reverse to this principle often 
used by barbers. Barbers are flooded with 
adult customers on Saturday afternoons and 
evenings. At these times they do not want 
to handle the youngsters. Accordingly, they 
raise the price for minors during Saturdays. 
The children have plenty time to come in 
during the week when the barber is begging 
for customers. 

What has been the result of Congress’ 
creating the third class category of mail? 
One would never know it from the con- 
stant attacks made on third class mail, but 
this single decision by a wise Congress has 
had such favorable effects that today direct 
mail advertising stands as the second largest 
advertising medium in the United States, 
accounting for the sale of goods and services 
well beyond $15 billion. 

Yes, members of the committee, I said $15 
billion. Just kick that figure around a little 
bit. Compare it with the total production of 
oil in the United States, which, last year, 
amounted to $514 billion. 

I remember 2 or 3 years ago visiting the 
Commerce Department with a friend. One 
of the division heads there was curious about 
direct mail. When I mentioned that our 
postage bill alone was $250 million annually 
and that the mailers spent well over one 
billion and half dollars just creating their 
advertising material, the Government em- 
ployee was astounded. He said, “Why we 
have no figures in the Commerce Depart- 
ment about this industry. Get something 
over to us.” We did. 

It seems to me that this committee would 
perform a real service if it would invite the 
comments of the Commerce Department re- 
garding this legislation. Since all testimony 
shows that 75 percent of the Post Office De- 
partment’s revenue comes from businessmen, 
the Commerce Department’s advice should be 
sought. 

There are those who sneer at advertising, 
those who believe that there is too much of 
it. I can make one comment in that regard 
and it is this—in America we can produce 
as much as we want of everything but it is 
not going to do us much good if we can’t 
prompt the public to buy it. We are all 
familiar with the plight of the Chrysler Corp. 
just 2 short years ago. General Motors and 
Ford were gobbling up most of the car mar- 
ket. Chrysler retooled, restyled its cars. 
They went on an all-out advertising cam- 
paign. As a result, Chrysler is solidly back 
in the ranks of major automobile producers. 
I do not want to leave the impression that 
direct mail did the job. The colored ads in 
magazines; newspaper, radio, and television 
advertising did the major part. 

Well, you will ask, if everybody is so suc- 
cessful, why not a rate increase? There is 
the issue. There is the great responsibility. 
Therein lies the need for careful judgment. 
How delicate is the balance? You must ask. 
Third-class mail is unusual in another re- 
spect. It is the tool mainly of small busi- 
mess concerns. 
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There are 230,000 bulk permit holders. 
These firms are big business only in the ag- 
gregate. And the Lord knows, and this 
Congress knows that if the small-business 
man goes under there will be difficult days 
ahead. 

There will be a series of witnesses after me 
to tell you how this vital advertising sales 
tool is used. I urge you to give them the 
closest attention. 

In closing I should like to say that you, 
the Congress, have created a great and im- 
portant industry. Had the Congress of 1926 
imposed a 2-cent rate instead of 1 cent it 
might not have come into being. Wisdom 
prevailed, however, and the fruits of that 
congressional decision are evident. 

Because the fruits of congressional wisdom 
have been so abundant, I can sum up in a 
few words my views about that part of 
H. R. 9228 which provides for the creation 
of an independent ratemaking commission. 
There is a line in the Mikado which refers 
to playing the game with elliptical balls and 
aspiral cue. If Congress should ever divest 
itself of its constitutional job of setting 
postal policy and the establishment of postal 
rates, that is how the game will be played. 





Texas and the Cotton Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The maga- 
zine Texas Bankers’ Record for Febru- 
ary 1956 contained a very interesting 
article entitled “Cotton Farmers and 
Bankers Share Many a Common Prob- 
lem.” This article was an excerpt from a 
speech made before the meeting of the 
Fifth District Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion by Mr. Oliver Clift. Mr. Clift is the 
executive vice president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Waxahachie, Tex., lo- 
cated in my congressional district, the 
heart of the old historic cotton-pro- 
ducing area. 

I think the article clearly demonstrates 
the problems of Texas in the cotton in- 
dustry and its interrelation with the 
banking industry in that area. 

CoTTON FARMERS AND BANKERS SHARE MANY A 
COMMON PROBLEM 
(Excerpts from an address before meeting of 

Fifth District Texas Bankers Association, 

in Dallas, February 6, by O. E. Clift, 

executive vice president, Citizens National 

Bank, Waxahachie) 

In dealing with cotton farmers I have never 
found one of their problems that did not 
pertain to some banker. The banker has his 
investment in the outcome of the cotton 
farmer’s operations; therefore, the cotton 
farmer’s problems are the banker’s problems, 
too. The sad part is many of the cotton 
farmer’s problems are those over which he 
has no control; such as, no rain, too much 
rain, hailstorms, sandstorms, late freezes, 
etc. For 20 years I managed 8,000 acres of 
cultivated farm land. These farms were 
rented to third and fourth tenants. Back 
when we rented the number of acres per 
team, 50 acres was considered a one-team 
crop; 100 acres a two-team crop, etc. I have 
watched the farmers operate on a trial and 
error basis. After several years the farmer 
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would find by trying various crops on cer- 
tain parts of his land that one crop would 
do better than another. This was costly 
practice. I have seen farmers get in debt 
when cotton was 18 to 20 cents per pound 
and repay that money when selling cotton 
for 5 to 8 cents per pound, on the same farm 
and with the same number of acres in cot- 
ton. Ido not know the answer. I have seen 
plowups, layouts, certificates, subsidies, 
parities, red cards, white cards, green cards, 
and now alloted acres that bring us down 
to the shifting of acres from one part of the 
country to the other. (See table below.) 


Shifting of cotton acres, 1929-53 





Increase 





State 1929 1953 (+) or de- 
crease (—) 

Texas. ...........| 18 229, 000 9, 568, 000 | —8, 661 000 
New Mexico_.... 132, 000 323, 000 +191, 000 
BOG | co oscccn = 227, 000 401, 000 +174, 000 
Missouri. .......- 348, 000 561, 000 +213, 000 
California......-- 319, 000 1, 348, 000 | +1, 029, 000 


Allotted acres by States 


Tn- 






— ne crease (+-) 
1938 1956 or de- 
crease (—) 
| 

ArigeG—. ..c0s<<e- | 197, 595 343, 640 +146, 045 
California_...... 402, 472 782, 405 +379, 953 
New Mexico inal 112, 151 179, 378 +-7, 227 
7, 410, 893 —2, 608, 746 


Texas. anecines 10, 019, 639 


Now let’s take from 1938 to 1956. This 
information is from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture release, November 
3, 1955, and USDA representative L. Beaty. 

This information brings out the fact that 
Texas and the other older cotton-producing 
States are losing cotton acreage through 
USDA politics, and at the same time the 
Department is allowing new land from other 
States to be planted in cotton. This pro- 
cedure increases the stockpile cotton carry- 
over, since in most cases these new lands 
are in the irrigated districts and the yields 
are greater per acre. This does not make 
sense. 

The same thing has taken place within 
our own State in the blacklands of north 
central, central, and east Texas. The State 
committee has seen fit to allow shifting of 
allotted acres to new western lands at the 
expense of the old cotton producing parts 
of the State. és 

Our part of the State has been a one-crop 
area, cotton being the only money crop. Our 
whole economy was built around cotton. 
The biggest business in our country is cotton 
farming, with a payroll of around $12 million 
a year. I have presented these facts to 
illustrate what is happening to the cotton 
farmer in our area. Take a farmer working 
100 acres in cultivation. He is allowed to 
plant in cotton the coming year 38 acres— 
average yield would be half a bale, but grant 
he will make 20 bales; he pays one-quarter 
to the landlord leaving 15 bales for his part. 
Say the loan is 32 cents, that is $160 per 
bale, total, $2,400. His picking has cost 
$45 per bale; labor, gasoline, repairs, etc., 
$250. This small-cotton farmer is unable 
to qualify for a crop loan, He cannot show 
his banker how he can feed his family and 
have money left to repay even a small 
amount, taking for granted he makes a good 
crop. 

The small cotton farmer faced with this 
problem has one of three courses: first, to 
take on a diversified program such as raising 
turkeys, chickens or feeding cattle; second, he 
can rent twice as much land to increase his 
allotted cotton acres; third, to quit the farm. 


The banker has a big responsibility, and 
also a big opportunity to render service to the 
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cotton farmer. Every bank should have on 
its staff an agriculturist with banking expe- 
rience who is quallified to analyze the farm- 
er’s operations, to determine and to work out 
a diversified program best suited to the man 
and take into consideration the type of farm 
land. “Also, he should work with the local 
county agent and Soil Conservation Service 
to encourage practices that will increase reve- 
nue for the farmer. Every bank should con- 
tribute to the Texas Research Foundation, 
Renner, Tex. This fine organization is doing 
a wonderful job and deserves support. The 
cotton farmer problem will have to be worked 
out by a closer relationship between banker 
and farmer and not by the United States 
Department of Agriculture nor in the Halls of 
Congress. 





Address by the Governor General of Cey- 
lon Broadcast on the Occasion of In- 
dependence Commemoration Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address: 


Text oF His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR-GEN- 
ERAL’S BROADCAST TO THE NATION ON INDE- 
PENDENCE COMMEMORATION Day, FEBRUARY 4, 
1956 
Eight years ago, when Ceylon regained 

her freedom, there were some who had 

lingering doubts about the reality of our 
independence. I am sure that, by now, these 

doubts have been fully dispelled. Just 2 

months ago, our independence received the 

seal of international recognition when Cey- 

Ion took her rightful place in the United Na- 

tions Organization. But even before Cey- 

lon entered the portals of this world as- 
sembly our international stature had been 
growing from year to year. Barely 2 years 
after the country regained her independence, 

a historic meeting of Commonwealth For- 

eign Ministers was held in Ceylon. From 

this meeting emerged the now-famous “Co- 
lombo Plan,” which has contributed so much 
to the economic development of southern 

Asia, and which is so splendid an example 

of international cooperation between coun- 

tries at widely differing levels of economic 
development. Its extension for a further 
period of 6 years was one of the most 
heartening international decisions of the last 

12 months, 

The Colombo plan aims at international 
cooperation in the economic sphere. Much 
bolder and wider in its concept was the plan 
for political cooperation between the nations 
of the Afro-Asian region, which emerged 
from the Conference of Asian Prime Minis- 
ters convened in Colombo in April 1954 by 
our own Prime Minister. This plan, which 
was a vague and distant dream in 1954, be- 
came a reality when the first conference of 
Afro-Asian nations was convened in Ban- 
dung last year. The tremendous importance 
of this conference has just begun to dawn 
on the world’s consciousness. Half the hu- 
man race is on the move again. It is as if a 
mighty giant has bestirred himself after 
centuries of repose. We in Ceylon have 
played an important part in translating the 
dream of Afro-Asian cooperation into reality. 
The notable contribution which our prime 
minister made at the Bandung Conference 
has received worldwide acclaim. The part 
he has played and the contributions he has 
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made to the cause of Afro-Asian unity will 
forever be writ large in the pages of our is- 
land’s story. 

While Ceylon’s prestige abroad has grown 
tremendously since she attained independ- 
ence, her internal development—economic 
and social—has not lagged far behind. In 
our agriculture and our industry alike, in our 
health and social services, we have made 
spectacular advances to which we Can look 
back with legitimate pride and satisfaction. 

All over the island’s dry zone, where for 
centuries wild animals have roamed undis- 
turbed in their jungle lairs, buzzing hives 
of activity have sprung up. Huge tractors 
are busily at work felling the mighty for- 
ests. In dozens of land development schemes 
all over the dry zone, thousands of neat 
little cottages are springing up—cottages to 
which peasant families from all over Ceylon 
will be moved to begin a new and brighter 
life. Gal Oya is already a household word 
throughout the length and breadth of Cey- 
lon. Less well known, perhaps, but collec- 
tively as important in the agricultural de- 
velopment of the island are the other major 
colonization schemes which, like Gal Oya, 
have been started after we achieved inde- 
pendence. Allai, Kantalai, Huruluwewa, 
Padawiya, and Vavunikulam are all major 
schemes begun in the last 8 years and now 
completed, or nearing completion. One 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of new 
land have been opened up under these major 
colonization schemes, over two-thirds of this 
total being paddy land under irrigated cul- 
tivation. The total irrigable area under ma- 
jor irrigation schemes has increased by over 
60 percent—from about 170,000 acres to over 
280,000 acres. In other words, in 8 short 
years, the Government of independent Cey- 
lon has brought two-thirds as much land 
under irrigated cultivation in the dry zone 
as was done in the previous 150 years. 


Food production constitutes one main 
strand in the pattern of Ceylon’s agricul- 
ture: The other main strand is, of course, 
the cultivation of plantation crops for ex- 
port. While the battle on the food front 
has forged steadily ahead, our great planta- 
tion industries have not stood still. Here, 
the tea industry has the brightest record. 
The island’s production of tea has mounted 
steadily since independence, from 298 million 
pounds in 1948 to over 360 million pounds 
last year. This spectacular increase in so 
short a period has been achieved with no 
significant change in the area under cultiva- 
tion. When we recall how closely inter- 
twined Ceylon’s trade and prosperity are 
with the fortunes of her tea industry, 
we realize how deep is the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to those who have maintained 
the efficiency of this industry and made 
the steady expansion of its production 
possible. Rubber and coconut have, un- 
fortunately, not registered a similar expan- 
sion. But their turn will soon come. Fifty 
thousand acres of worn-out rubber land have 
already been replanted with high-yielding 
clones under the Government-sponsored 
rubber rehabilitation program. A further 
100,000 acres will be replanted in the next 
4 years. When this area comes into bearing, 
Ceylon’s total production of rubber will in- 
crease by nearly 50 percent. A parallel 
program for the development of the island’s 
coconut industry has just been announced 
and will be brought into effect very shortly. 

While agricultural extension and improve- 
ment are Ceylon’s most pressing require- 
ments, no balanced development of her 
economy will be possible unless there is a 
simultaneous advance in the industrial field. 
Here, the leeway to be made up is much 
greater and the progress made since inde- 
pendence is perhaps less spectacular. But 
the foundations for the future development 
of our manufacturing industries have been 
well and truly laid. The essential pre- 
requisites of industrial advances are power, 
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capital, and technical skills. In each of these 
fields we have made notable advances. In 
1947, the year immediately preceding the 
attainment of independent, Ceylon’s total 
production of electric power was barely 55 
million units. Last year it had increased to 
over three times this figure. The first stage 
of the Laxapana hydroelectric project was 
completed in 1951, and the second stage is al- 
ready well under way. To meet the two 
other requirements of industrial advance, the 
Ceylon government has recently set up two 
new organs. The Development Finance 
Corporation will remedy the serious short- 
age of finance capital for industrial develop- 
ment. The Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research will meet the pressing need 
for fuller technical knowledge regarding the 
potentialities of local industries, and supply 
the skills needed to adapt modern industrial 
techniques to local conditions. 

It will profit us little if we develop the 
country’s economic wealth, agricultural and 
industrial, while we neglect our vast human 
resources. Ceylon is not, and will not be, 
an unhappy land where wealth accumulates 
and men decay. Our welfare services, our 
health and education services in particular, 
are held out as models for the rest of Asia. 
The death rate, the infant mortality rate, 
and the maternal mortality rate are uni- 
versally recognized as among the most sen- 
sitive indices of the general health and well- 
being of a people. These rates have all 
dropped by 30 percent or more in the 8 years 
since we attained independence. The death 
rate has dropped from over 14 per 1,000 in 
1947 to approximately 10 last year. Infant 
mortality has dropped from over a hundred 
to approximately 70, while maternal mor- 
tality has fallen correspondingly, from al- 
most 8 to under 5 per 1,000 births, in the 
same period. These rates are now lower than 
those in any other Asian country, with the 
possible exception of Japan, and compare 
favorably with the rates prevailing in many 
advanced countries of the West. The prog- 
ress made in the field of education, since 
independence, has been equally spectacular. 
We are spending today twice as much on edu- 
cation as we did in 1947. We have been able 
to accommodate in our schools 1,600,000 chil- 
dren. Increased attention is being given to 
a more practical approach in education, not 
only in the form of the acquirement of skills, 
but in the approach to the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

In the progress of any land, the position 
of its public finance is the controlling factor. 
In Ceylon, our finances have never been bet- 
ter. At the end of 1953 our net public debt 
stood at 993 million rupees. At the end of 
1955 it was 898 million rupees. In December 
1953 Government had to pay 2.48 percent on 
3-month treasury bills; but in December 
1955, Government was able to borrow at .75 
percent. At the end of 1953 the external 
assets of Ceylon were 607 million rupees and 
at the end of 1955 they were 1,154 million 
rupees. There is no inflation in Ceylon. 
Consumer goods are in plentiful supply. 

I have given you these facts to prove that 
the overall picture is most encouraging. 
The carefully conceived 6-year plan has 
started auspiciously, but the final picture 
will be bright only if everyone in the nation 
does his best to produce the desired results. 
It is necessary that those responsible for the 
execution of the 6-year plan should realize 
that in a democratic country like ours, it 
is not a question of being ordered to do 
something, but of carrying out a task, will- 
ingly, as a duty and a pleasure. I appeal 
to every member of the public service to 
give of his best as a demonstration to the 
people whom they serve, and to the world, 
that our love of country can take a very 
practical form. The great tasks which lie 
before us cannot be brought to fruition ex- 
cept through this single-minded devotion to 
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whatever type of work each one of us is 
called upon to perform. 

I have been repeatedly appealing during 
the last 18 months for continued and in- 
creased financial support to the various vol- 
untary and religious organizations that 
daily minister to the underprivileged in this 
land. In this connection the people of 
Ceylon will never forget the magnificent gift 
by our Prime Minister, to the underprivi- 
leged orphans of Ceylon, of his grand 
Kandawala residence, with its housing estate 
of 100 acres, with 25 beautiful bungalows 
already on it. There are many corporations, 
and individuals, in Ceylon, who can well 
afford to emulate our Prime Minister's 
example. 

The leadership of a country is in the hands 
of one or a few individuals. These provide 
the inspiring example and given the direc- 
tion in which to advance. The responsi- 

ility of implementing this leadership, how- 

ver, belong to all grades of the peoples of 
Ceylon—to every home—and in the final 
analysis to every single individual. It is to 
them I make my submission today. There 
has never been in the long history of this 
land a period when the oportunities for a 
real advance in the happiness of our people 
have been greater, or more real. It must 
never be said of any of us that, in such a 
period, by failure to put first things first, 
by disunity, by overemphasis of matters that 
are not fundamental, by exaggerated fears 
and baseless suspicions in regard to each 
other, we have lost opportunities of great 
service to our country. I firmly believe that 
the ties that unite us as a nation will in 
the end prove stronger than the differences 
which divide us. I wish independent Ceylon 
and her peoples another year of great 
happiness. 





Israel’s Eighth Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join with my distinguished 
colleagues and say a word with regard 
to the observation of the eighth anni- 
versary of the State of Israel. I am un- 
able to say “happy birthday” for this 
is not a happy day for the little democ- 
racy which is surrounded on all sides 
by hostile, aggressive, and threatening 
neighbors. 

I wonder how long the State of Israel 
will have to stand on guard. I wonder 
for what period of time she will have to 
continue to spend practically all of her 
substance on armament and a military 
establishment. This is the state which 
cheerfully burdened itself with a pro- 
gram of immigration for distressed and 
homeless people and sought to work out 
an economy amidst most inhosptiable 
surroundings. From a harsh, cruel, and 
unyielding desert of sand, Israel’s people 
have brought forth a citrus industry. 
They have worked the farms so that now 
her people are self-sufficient insofar as 
vegetables are concerned. 

Israel has worked and has accom- 
plished much to educate and give med- 
ical ministrations to the people of the 
Middle East. She has given dignity and 
self-respect to people who have hereto- 
fore despaired of any further whatso- 
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ever. All the while she has had to stand 
guard. Farming, with a rifile ready at 
hand. Teaching children with a look- 
out on the hill’ Nursing the sick with 
an armed guard on the roof of the 
hospital. 

Israel has endeavored and succeeded 
in. making a great humanitarian contri- 
bution to a benighted and backward part 
of the world. She is entitled to a happier 
birthday than the one she celebrates 
today. 

I wish merely to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that if Israel’s requests for defensive 
arms are granted by this country, Israel 
will have a happy birthday because war 
will be averted. There will be no confla- 
gration in the Middle East with the fear- 
some possibility of its spreading through- 
out the world. Stability will take the 
place of impending chaos. There will 
be no need for foreign intervention. And 
I must here repeat, Israel is not asking 
that the United States send its soldiers 
to fight her battle. Israel wants to de- 
fend itself, or better yet, ward off and 
avert Nasser’s threatened aggression. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles, you, gentlemen, can make this 
a happy birthday for Israel, and at the 
same time, you can serve the cause of 
world peace, democracy, and fair play. 
As Winston Churchill has recently put 
it, you can discharge an obligation which 
this country owes to the democracy of 
Israel as a matter of honor. 





The Need for the Housing Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, there seems to be an effort in 
progress to make political capita] of the 
fact that a group of women will gather 
in Washington next week to exercise the 
important force of public opinion about 
consumer preferences in homes. 

Mr. Albert M. Cole, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
recently asked the women of the United 
States to tell him what type of home they 
as homemakers would like to live in. 
From some 3,000 replies, he chose about 
100 that seemed to show the keenest in- 
terest, the most insight into this problem 
and the most fruitful ideas. With some 
regard to geographical location, 100 
women were invited to attend the Hous- 
ine Conference that will meet in the Na- 
tion’s Capital on April 23, 24, and 25. 

It is an example of truly representa- 
tive government that the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency should draw upon 
the collective knowledge and wishes of 
women in the home to help the Agency 
in its necessary functions. Mr. Cole’s 
Agency has, among other functions, su- 
pervision of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. The statutes and regula- 
tions governing the FHA require that in 
the insurance of mortgages in its regu- 
lar and most often used programs it 
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should consider the economic soundness 
of the dwelling with relation to the 
housing market. Homes that do not 
meet modern standards and tastes are 
not economically sound. Who can be 
more helpful than a panel of 100 women 
who have demonstrated their interest in 
this matter, and who represent all seg- 
ments of our diversified Nation? 

As a Member of Congress who has 
sponsored and supported housing legis- 
lation in the past several years, I object 
to those who say it is silly and useless 
to ask for this very pertinent informa- 
tion from homemakers. I would remind 
those who question the need for wom- 
en’s opinions that the latest figures 
available to me show that women hold 
40 percent of the titles of America’s 30 
million homes and that they pay 40 per- 
cent of all property taxes. It is general- 
ly agreed by those who have made stud- 
ies of home buying habits of the Ameri- 
can people that women are in the main 
the final arbiters about whether a 
home should be purchased and—once 
bought—what should go into it. 

It has been contended also that the 
recent publication of a book entitled 
“What People Want When They Buy a 
House,” makes this Housing Congress 
unnecessary. In checking the facts I 
learn that although this volume was 
published last year, it was based upon 
a sample survey made 6 years ago. The 
Agency tells me that there was no money 
available to provide for the publication 
of the book in the time intervening. The 
book, I am informed, is an excellent 
study, but reflects none of the modern 
developments in housing, nor does it give 
the woman’s point of view which is so 
important to sound home building. 

Those who have the greatest stake in 
adequate homes for America’s families 
are strongly endorsing the aims of this 
Housing Conference. Supporters include 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, the National Association 
of Home Builders and the American In- 
Stitute of Architects. 

I would like to add my congratulations 
to Mr. Cole for originating this project 
that will attempt to improve homes by 
going to the people most directly con- 
cerned: the women of America. 





Letter From Dr. Frank S. Wong, President, 
the American University Club of Hong 
Kong 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a letter which I have just 
received from Dr. Frank S. Wong, presi- 
dent, the American University Club of 
Hong Kong. Doctor Wong’s correspond- 
ence emphasizes the importance of 
trade to the Communists, and he 
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also emphasizes that it is imperative 
that the United States not relax its op- 
position to trade with the Communists. 
He says that supplies such as machinery, 
gasoline, diesel oil, and various metals 
are being smuggled into the mainland 
of China where they are exchanged for 
narcotics. He also stresses the effect 
with which the Communists are using 
beguiling smiles, and he explains how 
stage and screen and press are employed 
as media through and by which the in- 
sidious propaganda of communism is 
being disseminated and spread. I com- 
mend Doctor Wong’s letter to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CLUB 
or HONG KONG, 
April 7, 1956. 
Hon. RoserT C. Byrp, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Byrp: I must apologize for my 
long delay in answering your kind letter of 
February 22, 1956. I had a recurrence of 
rheumatism in my limbs and attended to the 
sickness of my life. We are now much bet- 
ter, so I am able to write you. I am now 
giving you some news and views about the 
situation in this part of the world. 

The embargoes against Red China are hit- 
ting the Communists hard. The scarcity of 
materials can be seen everywhere in Red 
China. The 5-year plan especially that re- 
lating to heavy industries suffers delay owing 
to the lack of capital goods. 

The Communists are doing everything to 
defeat the embargoes by proposing a resump- 
tion of through train service between Hong 
Kong and Canton and direct sailings of ships 
between these two ports. If such transporta- 
tion facilities were available, considerable 
strategic goods in large quantities could be 
moved up to Communist China. This would 
mean that its war preparations and plans will 
be completed sooner and cost less. 

At present small quantities of much needed 
supplies such as machinery and automobile 
spare parts, metals, gasoline, kerosene, and 
diesel oil are smuggled into the Communist 
mainland via Shea Kou (meaning snake 
mouth), a coastal village in Kwangtung 
Province about 25 miles northeast of Hong 
Kong. They are paid in farm products or 
with narcotic drugs, which are cheap in Red 
China and sold at high profits outside of it. 

The prices of the smuggled goods at Shea 
Kou are generally 50 percent higher than 
those in Hong Kong, but machinery like cer- 
tain generators which is priced here at 
HK$60,000 each is paid HK$270,000 by the 
Canton authorities in Canton. The price of 
a motion picture sound reproduction ma- 
chine is HK$30,000, here but is sold at 
HK$120,000 in Canton. Small objects could 
fiit through the eyes of the preventive serv- 
ices, but the heavier objects draw attention 
and are therefore more costly. 

What I say here is a cross section of the 
violations of the embargo. There are ship- 
ments direct by vessels to Communist ports 
such as Foochow, Chuanchow, Shanghai, 
Tsingtao, Tientsin, etc. 

More serious is the smiling offensive 
launched by the Reds with newsmen and 
players on the stage and screen, intellectuals 
and merchants as targets. The primary aim 
is to lessen their anti-Communist stand. 
Later on the victims will be forced to play 
Communist tunes. Newspapermen and writ- 
ers are asked to write for the four local Com- 
munist publications or given outright sub- 
sidies, while workers receive aid in food- 
stuffs, schooling for their children, and 


medical attendance in case of need. 

I want to draw you and your colleagues’ 
attention to the imminent resumption of 
through train and direct sailing service, as 


it will enable heavy goods to get into Canton 
at quicker, cheaper, and convenient means. 
Unless democratic nations exert diplomatic 
pressure to prevent such new transportation 
facilities this plan will be materialized some- 
time this summer. 

At the same time the United States Gov- 
ernment should give more ships and planes 
to the National Government in Formosa to 
enforce the closing of Communist ports. 
This would block the continuous shipments 
of rubber, fuel oil, metals and other stra- 
tegic goods consigned from Europe and 
points in southeast Asia to Red China. 

One way to raise money to finance the 
purchase of smuggled goods and the smile 
offensive is to allow the Chinese in Hong 
Kong to visit their relatives and friends in 
China without the necessity of waiting for 
months for entry permits. Since last Oc- 
tober, about 120,000 residents have visited 
their native districts in Kwangtung prov- 
ince. Each spent an equivalent of US$25 
to US$40. Hence the Reds are netting an 
equivalent of about US$3,500,000. 

Neither the United States nor Taiwan has 
any plan to check the Communist inroads 
in Hong Kong. I understand the United 
States Information Service has no resources 
or plans to cope with this Red offensive. I 
believe Washington should appropriate 
money—not necessarily large sums—to 
checkmate the Communist move and to go 
on the offensive. Some of the counter- 
measures may be best done by Chinese as 
if they were on their own, otherwise any 
trace of American participation would de- 
feat its purpose. 

I could give some concrete ideas on how 
to debunk the Red smiles as I am watching 
their maneuvers and methods. This matter 
is becoming more serious. Unless the United 
States is taking steps to stem the Commu- 
nist tide in time, the entire world will be 
overwhelmed. 

I shall be very glad to hear from you again 
and to know what is the reactions of the 
American people and Government toward 
this new and powerful menace. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK S. WoNG. 





Independence of the Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the just 
cause of the independence of Ukraine, 
the largest captive non-Russian nation 
in the slave half of Europe, is well known 
to most Members of Congress. In the 
recent celebration of the 38th anniver- 
sary of Ukrainian independence numer- 
ous Congressmen and Senators paid trib- 
ute to the undying patriotism of the 
Ukrainian people and their stubborn 
resistance to Russian Communist dom- 
ination. In many States and cities offi- 
cial observances of this occasion were 
held. In both the House and Senate in- 
vocations were given by representative 
Ukrainian clerics, and in this city a most 
outstanding banquet was held on the 
occasion, which many Members, Sena- 
tors, and representatives of the execu- 
tive departments, as well as other dis- 
tinguished guests, attended. 

The State of Pennsylvania proudly 
participated in these nationwide obser- 
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vances. I have received from Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, professor of Soviet econom- 
ics at the graduate school of George- 
town University and also national chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, a short address deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Roy E. Furman, 
Lieutenant Governor of Pennsylvania, 
commemorating Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day at McKees Rocks, Pa. This 
address clearly expresses the feelings 
and sentiments of the people of Penn- 
Sylvania toward the people of Ukraine 
in their courageous struggle for na- 
tional independence and free govern- 
ment. I request that Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Furman’s address be printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp: 

ADDRESS OF Roy E. FURMAN, LIEUTENANT Gov- 
ERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION HELD BY 
PITTSBURGHERS IN MCKEES ROCKS, PA. 


It is befitting the people of the State of 
Pennsylvania to join today with the many 
other loyal Americans of Ukrainian descent 
in commemorating Ukrainian independence 
and in expressing sympathy and hope for the 
liberation of the people of Ukrainia; for 
Pennsylvania, more specifically Philadelphia, 
is the cradle of American independence. 
Furthermore, it is in the very nature of us 
Americans to sympathize with and encourage 
all nations in their aspiration and struggle 
for freedom and independence. 

Unfortunately, today we find Ukrainia 
without her independence. Today there are 
no four freedoms for her—the freedoms for 
which the true democracies of the world 
struggled so long and so patiently during the 
last war. Instead, we read with distress of 
mass deportations of Ukrainians, of arrests 
in the night, of swift trials, of executions, 
of suppression of both the Catholic and Or- 
thodox Churches, and of the other tragic 
symptoms of systematic extermination. 
These unhappy events can give us little cause 
for rejoicing on a day which commemorates 
a country’s independence—an independence 
embezzled by Russian treachery and betrayal. 

The cause of Ukrainian independence must 
be supported by our country, because it is 
based upon principles of representative gov- 
ernment. The peoples of Europe who respect 
these principles and ideals should be given 
the opportunity to embrace them and shape 
their own way of life and choose their own 
form of government. Let us, at the very 
least, lend strong moral courage to those who 
through ties of family, friendship, and tradi- 
tion, look to us as a powerful stronghold of 
moral and civil liberty, for a word of en- 
couragement and hope in these troubled 
times. If we revere our American tradi- 
tions, our country must take the moral lead- 
ership which is ours by virtue of our strength 
and moral heritage. We must work toward 
the goal of a world in which free govern- 
ments are freely chosen by free men. 

This is ® moral ideal, but it is an ideal 
which will make for the greatest security 
for our country. 

To be sure, the world outlook at the pres- 
ent time is not a happy one and the objec- 
tives of freedom and independence for all 
peoples may seen sometimes remote and 
elusive. But we Americans are gratified to 
know that the Ukrainian people continue to 
struggle for independence, for in reality, they 
constitute America’s first line of defense. As 
long as Ukrainians and other East European 
peoples resist communism, russification, and 
consolidation, so long will Russia hesitate 
to start a major war. So I urge all Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent, who would help 
to bring freedom and independence to their 
friends and kindred in Ukraine, to be of 
strong heart, firm in their purpose, patient in 
their determination, and unyielding in their 
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endeavor. I urge you to make known to the 
world the present sufferings of the Ukrainian 
people and their just and sacred efforts in 
the struggle for freedom. Today more than 
ever before when the fate of world civiliza- 
tion is at stake, we need organizations whose 
faith in the principles of freedom and justice 
inspire and encourage those who are still 
fighting for freedom. 

America has profited from the fact that 
people from many lands have contributed 
to her strength. And we Americans, regard- 
less of where our forefathers came from, 
should not hesitate to observe the signifi- 
cant anniversaries in the history of the peo- 
ple who have made our country what it is. 
The Ukrainian people, like other Slav peo- 
ples, brought to America love of freedom 
and devotion to God. And it is good that 
this is so, because America now faces stern 
challenges which will test to the utmost the 
character of her people. It is my sincere 
hope that the principles of liberty and jus- 
tice, which are basic to both the American 
and Ukrainian character, will triumph, and 
that future Ukranian Independence Days will 
be occasions for happier celebrations. 





Retirement of George P. Teel as Personnel 
Manager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Tamaqua (Pa.) Evening 
Courier which pays tribute to Mr. George 
P. Teel on the occasion of his retire- 
ment, effective April 1, as personnel 
manager of the Atlas Co.’s Rey- 
nolds plant. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Teel was 
held in high esteem by both union rep- 
resentatives and representatives of man- 
agement, which is an ideal situation. He 
has retired to White Haven, Pa., which 
is located in my district, and I wish hin. 
a long and happy retirement. 

The editorial follows: 

A HicH TRIBUTE 

The farewell party given by the joint ne- 
gotiating committee of the District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Union of 
the Atlas Powder Co. for Mr. George P. Teel, 
who is retiring as personnel manager, is not 
only unique but is a high tribute to Mr. Teel 
and to the members of the union committee. 

Seldom does any union honor or recognize 
a management representative and the fact 
that it has been done in this instance be- 
speaks well of the cordial relations among 
the negotiators on both sides of the issue. 

It is particularly pleasing to the Tamaqua 
area because it offers one more proof to the 
skeptical that labor-management relations 
can be of the best in our area and discredits 
those who consider this a troublesome area 
insofar as employer-employee relations are 
concerned. 

Every credit must be given to the Atlas 
local unions for displaying their respect for 
@ man on the management side of the firm? 
They have thus demonstrated that above all 
else and despite differences of opinion, they 
recognize that we are all neighbors and 
neighborliness goes a long way to make good 
will. 
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Our congratulations to Mr. Teel on his 
long period of successful service to the 
Atlac Co. and to the Atlas firm for having 
such a man as Mr. Teel on their staff. 

And congratulations to the union com- 
mittee for their broadmindedness and the 
fine neighborly spirit in which they have 
recognized the true American way of life. 





No Time To Relax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., which should 
be commended for its straightforward 
remarks in the issue of Saturday, April 
14, 1956. It should have the thoughtful 
and studious attention of all Americans 
seeking to keep this Nation fully pre- 
pared to defend its freedom and liberty: 

No Trme To RELAx 


It should be carefully observed that while 
the present Kremlin rulers are busy reviling 
Josef Stalin and all his works, they still are 
dedicating themselves wholly to Leninism 
as the basic Russian Communist faith. 

This is the key fact underlying the be- 
havior of Soviet leaders today. For, in the 
view of experts who know Russians well, 
there is no fundamental difference in pur- 
pose between Stalinism and Leninism. 

Stalinism was crude, brutal in the extreme, 
blunt, and unsubtle. But the record shows 
plainly that Leninism has been no less ruth- 
less and cruel, though not so obvious in the 
applications of tyranny. 

And with both forms of totalitarianism 
the great and unchanging goal has been 
world conquest. 

In other words, the objectives of the So- 
viet regime have been basically the same 
from the moment the Communists came to 
power until now. Only, in some periods the 
ugly face has appeared undisguised, and at 
others it has been deceptively masked. 

Currently we are in one of the latter 
periods, with Russian chieftains striving 
hard to put an attractive countenance on 
their single-minded efforts to seize the globe. 

Unhappily, at such times they always seem 
able to count upon the gullible assistance of 
many intellectuals in Europe and elsewhere. 
No matter how often the mask is torn away, 
once the Kremlin has put it back in place 
these groups show a puzzling readiness to 
accept it as the true face of Soviet commu- 
nism. 

Unluckily, too, many others in the free 
world, given a freshly prettified and per- 
fumed image of communism, show a dis- 
heartening tendency to push the ugly reality 
into the back of their minds. Thus falsely 
reassured, they seize the cheerful interlude 
to relax and let down their guard. 

It is at these very moments when the 
Communist menace is perhaps most remote 
to many millions, that it is in fact most 
dangerous. 

Today, while the Kremlin smiles, sends 
out good-will emissaries, and tries to dis- 
avow Stalin as an ogre, Soviet communism 
is pressing hard its already great advantages 
in the Far East, is fomenting trouble in the 
explosive Middle East, and is endeavoring to 
win Europe by economic devices and the 
quiet warfare of “political cooperation,” 
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No one should be fooled. The Soviet Union 
is having altogether too much success with 
its newest and in some ways boldest mas- 
querade. We have little to cheer about as 
we survey the state of our free-world friends. 
We have no reason whatsoever to let down 
our guard. 

Aid on an effective scale still must go to 
those who can be helped to help themselves. 
Our military alliances must be kept intact 
and reinforced. And we must push ahead in 
the forefront of military science, knowing 
that our safety and the free world’s depend 
largely upon our having at all times a com- 
mand of force so superior that the Com- 
munists dare not ever translate their drive 
for conquest into annihilating war. 


—— 


President Eisenhower’s Speech, April 17, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of this afternoon is most 
significant and appropriate in terms of 
the action taken by the House today in 
sustaining President Eisenhower's forth- 
right and courageous veto of the farm 
bill. It is clear already that the over- 
whelming majority of Americans, irres- 
pective of party affiliation, and, to a con- 
siderable degree, regardless of their per- 
sonal opinion of the wisdom of the farm 
bill, respect and admire the President 
for the action he has taken in this in- 
stance, which was entirely characteris- 
tic of his entire conduct of the office of 
the Presidency. 

The editorial is as follows: 

President Eisenhower kicked off his cam- 
paign for re-election last night with a speech 
to the Republican National Committee here 
in Washington, 

It was billed as a strictly political speech— 
but it was not much of that in the usual 
sense. It was more a reiteration of the 
man’s philosophy. 

Basically, it is the philosophy on which 
this country was built, a philosophy which 
glories the individual and affords him the 
utmost in liberty and opportunity. It is a 
philosophy which rejects the theory of a 
paternalistic, all-knowing, all-doing Gov- 
ernment, 

In the more than 3 years the Eisenhower 
administration has been in office, it has not 
always been so clearcut in the practice of 
this philosophy as the President was in his 
1952 campaign speeches. And as Ike re- 
stated it last night. 

But the trend of preceding years, which 
was rushing the country headlong toward 
the welfare state, on a Papa-knows-best- 
and-does-best basis, has been checked and 
in some respects reversed. 

Here then is an issue which surely can 
be put to the test in the coming campaign, 
Those now in the running as possible op- 
ponents of Mr. Eisenhower all, in slightly 
varying degree, are advocates of the ever- 
expanding government. 

Despite some of the performances of the 
Eisenhower administration, we think Iike 
passionately believes in the principles of self- 
reliance, competitive enterprises, restrained 
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government and administration based on the 
general good rather than the influence of 
pressure blocs. 

We think American people are ripe for a 
decision on this issue. We can go to bat 
on it in 1956. 





Fresno County, Calif., Celebrates Its Cen- 
tennial and 100 Years of Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I am honored 
to rise on the floor of this House today 
as the Representative whose district in- 
cludes Fresno County, Calif., to call the 
attention of the Members to a most sig- 
nificant event in the history of that 
county. 

Tomorrow will mark the 100th anni- 
versary of the enactment on April 19, 
1856 by the legislature of the State of 
California of an act creating Fresno 
County. All this week the people of the 
county are celebrating this event and 
are pausing to pay tribute to the pio- 
neers whose vision and courage, hard 
work and sacrifice, have contributed to 
the county’s foremost position in our 
country. I am most happy to add my 
word to theirs and to ask that the Mem- 
bers join with me in marking this hun- 
dredth anniversary and recognizing its 
importance to the San Joaquin Valley, 
the State of California, and the Nation. 

The people of Fresno County are 
rightly proud that their industry, vision, 
and hard work have carved an agricul- 
tural empire out of semi-desert and have 
won for the county for at least the past 
seven years an official classification as 
the richest county of the Nation in value 
of agricultural production. 

Land that once was arid and non- 
productive today nurtures the roots of 
farm crops valued at more than $300 
million annually and forms the founda- 
tion for the steel and concrete and 
homes of 15 thriving, growing cities. 
The bounty of this 5,985 square miles 
of area comes from its fertile farm lands, 
its beautiful and valuable forests and 
its mineral-producing formations. 

The key that opened the door to this 
phenomenal growth was water—water 
in the hands of farmers willing to couple 
their toil with a farsighted realization 
of the possibilities for making Fresno 
County a modern Garden of Eden. 

From a sparsely cultivated, dry farm- 
ing economy, with limited cattle and 
sheep raising, these farmers have suc- 
cessfully .progressed through one-crop 
dependency on grapes and raisins to to- 
day’s versatile production of some 86 dif- 
ferent species of field, horticultural and 
seed crops. The 1954 total crop value 
represents an increase of almost 10 times 
the value of crops raised in the county 
in 1935, while acreage planted has in- 
creased from 450,000 to 1,329,210 in 1954. 

In addition to its agricultural produc- 
tion, Fresno County is noted for its beau- 


tiful forests which provide both valuable 
timber and recreation for thousands of 
people, including visitors from all parts 
of the world who enjoy with us the scenic 
grandeur of the Sierra Nevada and its 
great national parks. 

Concentrated in the county’s western 
area is some $116 million in annual pro- 
duction of minerals such as natural gas, 
petroleum, and quicksilver, while the 
mountains to the east are mined for 
tungsten, gold, silver, and other minerals. 

Its great attraction of climate and lo- 
cation have resulted in a constantly in- 
creasing industrial growth for Fresno 
County. Twenty years ago there were 
only 4,000 manufacturing employees in 
the county, while in 1954, 14,600 workers 
in: industrial plants earned more than 
$94 million. 

Fresno City, seat of the county, is the 
trading center and metropolis for the 
entire central section of the San Joaquin 
Valley, and is growing by leaps and 
bounds. A recent census disclosed more 
than 200,000 persons in this metropolitan 
area. 

From its small beginnings as a sleepy 
frontier community a hundred years ago, 
Fresno County has achieved miracles of 
development and it can confidently look 
forward to equal miracles of progress in 
the future, which I know all of us want 
to see directed toward greater happiness, 
stability and finer achievements for all 
of the people of this great county. To- 
morrow I am flying out to join with the 
people of my county in their centennial 
celebration and from the expressions of 
many of the Members here, I know that 
I can take with me the congratulations 
and best wishes of this House to the peo- 
ple of Fresno County. 





How Surplus Watches Were Handled 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter written by an Iowa farmer 
and published in a recent issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
throws an interesting sidelight on how 
military men take care of surpluses and, 
incidentally, protect industry: 

To the EDITOR: 

During World War II, I was stationed in 
Europe. And after the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, I had reason to visit the large Army 
Air Corps supply depot located at Burton- 
wood, England. 

There, I saw an amazing sight. In one of 
the larger hangars, I witnessed the destruc- 
tion of hundreds of pilots’ and navigators’ 
watches. The watches were laid out on mess 
tables by the hundreds. And two privates 
were systematically smashing them in the 
face with hammers while a second lieuten- 
ant checked them off, by the numbers, on a 
clip board. 

Those watches were manufactured by El- 
gin, Bulova, and Waltham, and were con- 
tracted for by the Government—with the 
promise that they would never be brought 
back to depress the manufacturers’ future 
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production and prices. The entire Nation, 
therefore, bore part of the cost of over- 
production. . 

Under flexible price supports, the farmers 
and the farm communities alone will stand 
the cost of reducing the wartime surpluses 
that rightly should be divided among all the 
taxpayers. 

Punishing the farmers through lower and 
lower prices will only add to our surpluses. 
Farmers will be forced to work harder and 
do a better job of management in an attempt 
to make a living. When a farmer does fall 
by the wayside, his farm will be taken over 
by a more efficient man who has survived 
thus far, and who will produce more on the 
same land and therefore add to the problem. 

DaRRAH L. ROBERTS. 

HarDIN County, Iowa. 





World Trade: Highway to World Peace 
and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today, with pride and high hopes, in- 
troduced a joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to partici- 
pate in the United States World Trade 
Fair to be held at the New York City 
Coliseum from April 14 to April 27, 1957. 
The personal satisfaction and pleasure I 
have in offering this resolution is two- 
fold: I am honored to take this small 
part in the World Trade Fair for it 
is a step toward better international 
understanding, economic advancement 
and good will; and because the New York 
Coliseum is part of a vast new develop- 
ment in my district on Manhattan’s west 
side. From the Coliseum at 58th Street, 
north to the Lincoln Square dramatic 
arts center, we are witnessing a vast re- 
building and redevelopment of a too 
long neglected area. As a result, the 
entire west side is being revitalized. The 
city of New York, the State and the Na- 
tion will benefit immeasurably. 

The United States World Trade Fair 
will bolster and encourage the economies 
of our friends throughout the world. 

The fair will be one of the first of 
important events to be held in the coli- 
seum, and rightly so. It will be the most 
comprehensive of its kind ever to be held 
in the United States. Foreign nations 
will be given an opportunity to exhibit 
their products together under one roof, 
to offer them for sale to the buyers from 
all of North and South America at our 
principal port and the hub of our mer- 
chandising and marketing industry: 
New York City. 

The well being of .all of us depends 
upon the ability of each to produce prod- 
ucts, goods or services which others need. 
Without trade we wither and die. 

At the close of World War II we rec- 
ognized this and in an effort to restore 
the devastated lands we established the 
Truman and Marshall plans. Point 4 aid 
enabled millions of people throughout the 
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world to start rebuilding. It is now as 
it has always been, the policy of the 
United States to assist others to achieve 
greater prosperity for themselves 
through freedom and trade. This is a 
continuing policy. The dole, the hand- 
out is no part of it. Necessity has at 
times required such measures, both at 
home and abroad, but it is a well known 
fact of life that a policy based on hand- 
outs is bankrupt and debilitating; the 
giver does not like it; the receiver de- 
tests it and in time comes to despise the 
benefactor. We all know this truth. 

It is the same in international life as 
it is in family life. The brother-in-law 
who needs and gets monetary assistance 
to overcome temporary financial diffi- 
culties does not resent the help at first. 
But as it goes on, if he continues to accept 
a weekly gift, he begins to lose self-con- 
fidence and self-respect. The giver 
meanwhile deplores the lack of initia- 
tive he sees. How much better it is to 
help him find a job so that he might 
earn his own way. Then the formerly 
dependent in-law becomes a productive, 
happy, and proud member of the family. 

The United States World Trade Fair 
presents a unique opportunity. At the 
Coliseum businessmen of all nations will 
assemble in the most modern exhibition 
hall in the world. Each will demon- 
strate what he produces and offer it for 
sale, proving again what we all know: 
Every dollar earned in trade is worth 
hundreds in aid. 

The cold war is now being waged in 
the economic arena. I stressed this fact 
last June when we considered the for- 
eign-aid bill. Russia has for the time 
forsaken bluster and force. Now she re- 
sorts to guile and economic penetratiort. 

Russia is in reality trying to play our 
game. Let them play, for we will tri- 
umph. By a positive, continuing pro- 
gram in keeping with our historic aims, 
we can and shall help others to help 
themselves and to eliminate want and 
fear, disease and hunger, war and pov- 
erty. 

The United States World Trade Fair 
is a tangible demonstration of our desire 
to work with and help peoples in all na- 
tions, through free and competitive en- 
terprise. World trade, the mutual ex- 
change in an international market place 
of goods and services, of arts, crafts, 
cultural and scientic ideas and advances 
is the high road to world peace and world 
prosperity. No greater goal can be de- 
sired. This is our aim. 

On the other hand, pure or prepon- 
derantly military alliances, as history 
has demonstrated time and again, are 
highly perishable. 

Economic ties are ties of strength and 
solidarity when based upon an aware- 
ness of common goals and common 
hopes and will result in the creation 
throughout the free world of indestruc- 
tible alliances, freely and openly made, 
desired by all and impervious to Com- 
munist threats or guile. 

Let us then join together, here and 
-with our friends abroad, to stride for- 
ward with determination, and with hope 
and strength, confident in the knowl- 
edge that through efforts such as this 
trade fair, part of a continuing, morally 
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forceful and responsible program of in- 
ternational trade, we shall as partners 
in the free world achieve that ultimate 
goal: peace, prosperity, and freedom. 
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Parity Prices and Farm Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
I received from Robert M. Harris, of New 
York, as well as a letter I received from 
a farmer in Lisbon, N. Dak., dealing 
with the farm problem, enclosed with 
which was a notice of an auction sale. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram, letter, and auction sale notice 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Patm BEeEacu, Fia., April 16, 1956. 


Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Congratulations on the good fight you 
made for parity prices for the farmer and 
agriculture. I supported President Eisen- 
hower in the 1952 election. May I suggest 
you bring to the President’s attention that 
in the 1952 campaign the President stated 
the farmers were entitled not to 90 percent 
of parity but 100 percent. The farmers an& 
rural population are the backbone of our 
country also the Republican Party and it is 
imperative that prompt action be taken to 
restore parity prices otherwise the Republi- 
can Party is certain to lose the November 
election. This can be quickly avoided by 
stockpiling one-half of our God-given sur- 
pluses that are our best weapon against com- 
bating world communism properly adminis- 
tered and selling the other one-half equally 
monthly over a period of years on long-term 
credits to friendly non-Communist coun- 
tries. The selling must not be left at the 
discretion of any governmental agency as 
this will depress prices. In substantiation 
of the foregoing will you please read the 
U. S. News & World Report issue of April 13 
on the analysis of the recent Wisconsin 
primary election and also their issue of 
April 13 on President Eisenhower’s campaign 
promises. 

Best wishes. 

ROBERT M. Harris. 

Forest HILixs, N. Y. 

LisBoN, N. Dak., April 16, 1956. 

WILLIAM LANGER, 

United Staies Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Can you do anything to get 
that organization, the FHA to be somewhat 
reasonable in their dealings with these small 
farmers who have been hit by bad weather 
and rust the past 3 years. They are termed 
“disaster loans,” and that is exactly what 
they are proving out to be. The Govern- 
ment has to have their money even if it 
works actual hardship on the family in- 
volved. I don’t believe that is.right or in 
any way reasonable. 

I didn’t ask you to pursue my Case any 
further as it was too late to save me then 
and if I cause the FHA any trouble they will 
surely find some way to hang me for mis- 
use of Government money or some darn 
thing. 


Hon. 


April 18 


You can congratulate Mr. Eisenhower and 
Mr. Benson on the wonderful job they are 
doing on the little farmer in this section 
of the country. 

Between the administration's farm policy 
and the FHA regulations, I'm whipped. I’m 
selling out Friday the 20th in the hopes that 
I get enough so that I can get out of this 
section of the country. 

I wish to thank you again in regard to my 
welfare and if you can help anyone else in 
this mess I know it would be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Thank you very much. 

ALBERT C. LINDHOLM. 





AUCTION SALE 


I will sell the following property at my 
farm, located 8 miles south and 6 miles east 
of Lisbon, 2 miles east of Aliceton School, on 
Friday, April 20, at 1 p. m.: 

Fourteen head of cattle: 6 purebred 
Holstein cows—two 8-year-old milking; one 
5-year-old milking; two 5-year-old springing; 
one 4-year-old springing. Two milking 
Shorthorn cows—one 5-year-old, fresh soon; 
one 8-year-old, fresh soon; one 4-year-old 
Whiteface and Shorthorn cow; two 2-year- 
old Shorthorn Holstein heifers, springing; 
one 8-month-old purebred Holstein heifer: 
one 8-month-old Shorthorn Holstein cross 
heifer; one 3-month-old purebred Holstein 
heifer. All Bangs tested and vaccinated. 

Machinery: One 51-mm. 12-foot press drill: 
one International washless cream separator; 
one 46 MMU, very good; one 40 Ford tractor; 
one 51-mm. 4- to 14-inch plow; one 40 Ford 
2- to 14-inch plow; one 50 Ford 2-row culti- 
vator; one 51 Woods Dearborn combine; one 
4-wheel trailer, wood flange box; one 4-wheel 
trailer, straight box; one trailer on steel 
wheels; one 300-gallon gas barrel and hose; 
one hay rake; one Ford hay bucker, three rolls 
cribbing; two 50-gallon gas barrels; one 30- 
gallon gas barrel; hay forks, milk cans, grease 
guns, many other articles. 

A. C. LINDHOLM, 
Owner. 
Gay Lovas, 
Mayville, Auctioneer. 
FARMERS STATE BANK OF LISBON, Clerk. 


Terms: Cash, or see clerk before sale. 
Zion Ladies Aid will serve lunch. 





Auto Dealers Interested in the Federal 
Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to direct to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following letter, forwarded 
to me on April 10, 1956, by the Brooklyn 
and Long Island Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation, Inc., expressing its interest in 
the passage of Federal interstate high- 
way legislation this session: 

BROOKLYN AND LONG ISLAND 

AUTOMOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 10, 1956. 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ase: The 450 members of our asso- 
ciation (Kings-Queens-Nassau and Suffolk) 
are enthusiastically in favor of and want 
Federal highway legislation enacted. We all 
feel that highway legislation is a must for 
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this session of Congress. The exact form 
of legislation or the precise method of paying 
for it are secondary considerations to the 
urgent necessity for more and better high- 
ways. 

It is vital to national defense, to the na- 
tional economy, the preservation of life and 
property, and to our business. 

We urge your support for the early pas- 
sage of such legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY EISENHAUER, 
Executive Vice President. 





Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, a pro- 
gram of civil-rights legislation can and 
must be enacted in this session of Con- 
gress. 

There is nothing before this Congress 
more vital to our national conscience and 
to our international self-respect than 
assuring all citizens of this great Nation 
freedom and security in the exercise of 
their constitutional civil and human 
rights. 

We all know that the suppression of 
and infringement on those rights is still 
a threat. We cannot expect to continue 
to lead a strong free world successfully 
as long as our enemies can exploit this 
as a defect in our national character. 

Our forefathers had the courage to 
recognize and declare the equality of 
men before God and the law. Can we 
do less than enforce this equality? 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot, we must not, 
let down the people of the world now. 
We must not fail to do what we know 
is right, just, and necessary. We must 
wipe out every vestige cf the suppression 
of the civil rights of millions of our 
fellow countrymen. 

On April 9 the Attorney General sent 
to the Congress a so-called civil-rights 
program of the present administration. 
Unfortunately, this is a weak and inade- 
quate program. Evidently strong lead- 
ership in this vital field does not grow 
on the golfing greens of Georgia. 

The administration’s program does not 
go nearly as far toward the protection 
of civil rights as do bills introduced by 
myself and by other Members of Con- 
gress. I am sure the administration’s 
program does not go as far as Congress 
is ready to go right now. 

Mr. Speaker, the great interests of the 
Nation and of the free world require that 
we in Congress take the lead and enact 
a good civil-rights program immediately. 
We must put an end to lynching; we 
must strengthen our election laws and 
abolish the poll tax; we must guarantee 
to all citizens full protection and enforce- 
ment of each and every constitutional 
right; we must wipe out discrimination 
in interstate travel. A vigorous commis- 
sion with authority to study all types of 
economic, social, legal, and other de- 
velopments affecting civil rights and with 
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a duty to present its findings to the 
President, to Congress, and to the coun- 
try must be established. A regular joint 
committee of Congress should be set up 
with the protection of civil rights as its 
main concern. The civil-rights activi- 
ties of the Justice Department must be 
strengthened and made effective. 

These measures wlil be a definite step 
in the right direction. They will do 
much to redeem our national conscience 
and to restore our place in the minds and 
hearts of oppressed and hopeful people 
everywhere. 





Future Use of Anthracite Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial of 
the United Mine Workers Journal of 
April 1, 1956, which outlines the future 
and extensive use of anthracite coal with 
relation to the steel industry: 
ANTHRACITE FOR BLAST FURNACES CAN MEET 

STEEL’s NEED FoR FUEL 


The public is not generally aware of it 
but there is one tyne of coal that is in short 
supply in the United States. Outside of the 
industry the average person thinks of coal as 
coal and is vaguely aware that this country 
has virtually unlimited supplies. 

But the basic steel industry, now in a 
period of major expansion, has urgent need 
for ever-increasing amounts of blast furnace 
fuel. We agree with the anthracite industry 
that steel producers have only to look in 
their back yard to find large and readily 
available reserves of hard coal that well may 
be the steel industry’s answer to the need 
for metallurgical coal. 

The steel industry will add 15 million tons 
to its capacity in the next 3 years, compared 
to an average annual increase in capacity 
of 3.5 million tons over the past 10 years. 
On the average it takes a ton of coal to make 
a ton of steel. 

The anthracite industry believes that it 
has the answer to the metallurgical fuel 
problem. Tests conducted by the United 
States Steel Corp. and the United States Bu- 
real of Mines show experimental blast fur- 
nace operation to be successful with anthra- 
cite substitutions for coke up to and includ- 
ing 60 percent of the total fuel. These tests 
do not provide the final answer because that 
can come only from actual operation. But 
there is every indication that some per- 
centage of anthracite may be used satisfac- 
torily above 10 percent. 

This is not a new idea, by any means. 
Anthracite was the No. 1 metallurgica] fuel 
in this country from 1854 to 1874. As late 
as 1890, 173 of the Nation’s 551 blast fur- 
naces were using anthracite, the Anthracite 
Industry Bulletin notes. 

The shift to coke came not because coke 
is a superior fuel—anthracite and coke have 
virtually the same carbon content—but be- 
cause the steel industry moved westward to 
the Mesabi Range to obtain its ores. 

Without scrapping or redesigning a single 
blast furnace, a minimum of 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the steel industry’s fuel requirements 
can be met by the partial use of anthracite. 

If the steel industry uses anthracite as 
a substitute for ecke in from 10 to 15 percent 
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of its total blast furnace requirements, the 
demand on the anthracite industry might 
reach from 8 to 12 million tons annually. 
Reserves of hard coal are such that the steel 
industry could expect such requirements to 
be met for 150 years. 





Editor Fights Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to insert into the REcorp a tribute to 
a good friend of mine, Mr. Charles Wart- 
man, of the Michigan Chronicle, which 
appeared in the Detroit (Mich.) News of 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956. 

Mr. Wartman has served his country, 
his people, and the city of Detroit with 
distinction for many years, as executive 
editor of the Michigan Chronicle, a fine 
newspaper which is dedicated to the 
principle that all of our citizens should 
share the equality which the Constitu- 
tion of our beloved country guarantees. 

I hope that all who read this editorial 
on Mr. Wartman and the Chronicle will 
join in my pleasure not only at the splen- 
did job which the Chronicle is doing for 
our people, but at the strong and con- 
stantly anti-Communist stand which it 
has taken at all times: 

Eptror FIGHTS PREJUDICE 
(By William T. Noble) 


Charles J. Wartman is a history professor 
who 11 years ago decided his future depend- 
ed more on the present than affairs of the 
past. He gave up teaching for a career in 
journalism. Recently he took a few hours 
out of a hurried schedule to review the ac- 
complishments or failures of his decision. 

Wartman, executive editor of the Michigan 
Chronicle, one of the country’s leading Ne- 
gro newspapers, concluded the change of ca- 
reers had been a wise move. He looked pride- 
fully on the growth of his paper and scanned 
a series of temperate, informative articles he 
had written about the sad and sometimes 
crushing problems of his people. 


WITHOUT RANCOR 


“A classroom never could be as satisfying,” 
smiled the 40-year-old editor. 

For the last 11 years Wartman and his staff 
of college-trained men and women have been 
chipping away at ancient prejudices through 
the columns of the 20-year-old weekly news- 
paper. 

But theirs has been a quiet, persistent 
voice. They survey the scene without rancor 
or rebellion. Often the age-old color ques- 
tion is discussed with a sense of humor not 
found in many such publications. But more 
often they chide those people who want to 
maintain the invisible line separating their 
people. 

“The Negro today is a powerful economic 
factor,” said Wartman. “It would be foolish 
to ignore us, and most sensible businessmen 
realize it.” — 

CIRCULATION 38,000 


Detroit feels the Virginia-born Virginia 
State College and Atlanta University gradu- 
ate, is making slow but positive strides to- 
ward what he calls an “integrated,” society. 
But the goal of leading Negroes, said Wart- 
man, is to eliminate race consciousness in 
America. He admits it will be a long struggle. 
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But it is a challenge. And that is what is 
making his career so interesting. 

Wartman and the executive council of the 
weekly paper that boasts an audited circula- 
tion of 38,000, take particular pride in the 
many issues tackled in the past 20 years. 

The newspaper, with offices in a converted 
residence at 268 Eliot, was established by 
Louis E. Martin, now editor-in-chief of the 
Chicago Defender. Martin, still publisher of 
the Chronicle, felt his people needed guid- 
ance during the period of labor organization 
in the city. 

“They didn’t know which way to turn,” 
said Wartman. “They were just beginning to 
get jobs in industry, and some feared aline- 
ment with a union would jeopardize their 
chance. Martin plugged hammer and tongs 
for unions. The Chronicle made many friends 
through his wisdom and built a firm foun- 
dation.” 

RIDICULED REDS 

The Chronicle kept a sensitive eye out for 
Communist-front groups that tried to bur- 
row into the Detroit Negro society and de- 
nounced them with scathing words and ridi- 
cule. 

“The Chronicle staff probably is high on 
the Communist purge list,” smiled Wartman. 
“We want to be recognized as first class citi- 
zens, but only under the framework of our 
present Government.” 

The award-winning paper also has taken a 
few editorial stands not popular with all 
Negroes. But these things are quickly for- 
gotten when subscribers review the paper’s 
basic unswerving policy of equal civil rights. 


ASKS STATE JOBS 


It asks for State and city appointments for 
Negroes, “‘but only for qualified Negroes, and 
not merely because they are Negro,” Wartman 
pointed out. In this field the paper has suc- 
ceeded quite notably. Wartman is a member 
of the Michigan State Fair board, and man- 
aging editor William Matney is secretary of 
the Michigan Board of Athletic Control. 

Management of the paper is divided be- 
tween Wartman, Longworth, Quinn, general 
manager; Matney, Clarence Jackson, adver- 
tising manager, and Martin, who only occa- 
sionally confers from Chicago. 

Wartman, a slight man who dresses con- 
servatively, and frequently prefaces or em- 
phasizes his remarks with quotations from 
the great poets or historians, visions the day 
when a Negro will be able to sit with a group 
and never attract attention simply because 
he happens to be dark-skinned. 

“This race consciousness is America’s 
greatest battle,” he said. “How can a white 
man intelligently solve the problems of Negro 
education, etc., when he sits in his office 
worrying about whether a Negro will move 
next door. He can’t. 





Dissolution of Cominform Means Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Russia’s 
announcement that the Cominform has 
been dissolved actually means very little. 
The Communist information bureau 
which was established in Warsaw 9 
years ago actually has been inactive since 
1949. 

The significant point to keep in mind 
is that abolishing the Cominform has not 
changed in any way the complete and 
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total loyalty of the Communist Parties in 
various countries throughout the world 
to the Soviet Union. The Red organiza- 
tions in other countries blindly follow 
every twist and turn of the Soviet line 
and owe their first loyalty to Russia. 
The men in the Kremlin despite their 
change in tactics have not given up their 
hopes of world domination. 

Recent events as well as observations 
made on my trip to the Soviet Union and 
five satellite countries last fall convince 
me that we are entering into one of the 
most dangerous and demanding periods 
in world history. It was much easier to 
keep our guard up when the Russian-led 
Communist movement was engaging in 
aggression and obvious subversion to de- 
stroy human freedom. The snarling Red 
tiger is often less dangerous than the 
smiling Red tiger. 

It is imperative that. we keep in mind 
that the Communist conspiracy con- 
tinues to follow the Soviet objectives in 
all political problems and aids and abets 
Russian intelligence services throughout 
the world. 

We must now recognize that the new 
Russian approach will be much more 
palatable to nations in the West, includ- 
ing our own, than previous Soviet policy. 
We must now prepare ourselves to accept 
a greater responsibility than ever in lead- 
ing the free world in this more relaxed 
and at the same time more dangerous 
Russian approach. We must accept this 
new challenge by the Communists to 
compete with us more readily in diplo- 
matic and economic fields. 





Yes; Nursing Career Is Glorious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, every now and then I am asked: 
“Why have you always been so deeply 
interested in nursing and nurses?” Sev- 
eral weeks ago the Cleveland News print- 
ed an article by Severino P. Severino, 
their medical news writer. He wrote the 
article as a memo to his daughter, Pat, 
a young girl, 16 years old, who had asked 
her father his ideas about a nursing 
career. 

Mr. Severino’s answer to Pat so beau- 
tifully illustrates what a nurse means to 
one who is ill that I want my colleagues 
in the House to read it. Under unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend, I 
include in my remarks Mr. Severino’s 
article: 

Yes; NURSING CAREER IS GLORIOUS 

To Pat—my 16-year-old daughter who 
asked me today about a career as a nurse: 

I’m happy you are considering a career 
as a nurse. It is a proud profession that 
adds glory and dignity to all womanhood. 

A nurse is sunshine in the bleakest hours 
of human life. She brings charm to a house 
of antiseptics and detergents. She makes a 
small cloth cape twinkle like a costly mink. 
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She is an angel of the gentle word and 
soothing touch. She is the strong hand that 
moves a 200-pound patient in one deft turn. 

She moves softly and swiftly, and the swish 
of her uniform in the corridor gladdens the 
heart of the ill, She is everybody's leaning 
post. 

She shields herself with calm against the 
rude patient, the whiner, the cantankerous, 
the bossy. Her face is a mask in the depths 
of stress and strain. She is a mother, a 
bully, a friend. She is kind, scolding, and 
flattering. Her smile is equal to a mountain 
of medicine. 

She is a veteran of human joy and tragedy. 
She is an authority on pain. She has wit- 
nessed death when it is cruel and when it is 
merciful. he has clasped the hand of life 
to the threshold of death. 

She is the one whose heart is broken a 
million times. She melts to the pleading 
eyes of every ailing child. She keeps a vigil 
when he is sinking. And she sobs herself 
to sleep when he is taken away. 

She is a woman of sacrifice, of hidden 
emotion, of gallant selflessness. She is a 
buck private in a hierarchy of discipline. 
She is a beautiful queen to a curly headed 
boy. 

She is the one who shares the torture of 
every patient’s crisis. And then she rides 
home on a pink cloud when he makes it. 

She is the one who teaches good diet and 
she herself nourishes on quick peanut- 
butter sandwiches. 

She is the one who watches romance pass 
by and yields to the duties of her ironing 
board. 

She is a girl in white whose labors rank 
with the noblest of human effort. Her pay 
is not great. 

Her biggest reward shines through the eyes 
of those she serves. She was born with a 
passion for nursing. 

Her career started when she lavished her 
love on her sick doll. Very much, Pat, like 
you used to do with your doll, Penny. 





Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, rigid farm 
price supports in the 1956 farm bill 
vetoed by President Eisenhower would 
have kept the farmers’ incomes high 
in an election year, it is true, but it en- 
couraged costly overproduction -for in- 
creased storage at the expense of all the 
people. As usual, the President did the 
right thing. . 

After all, the domestic parity plan for 
wheat alone would have cost consumers 
in increased grocery bills almost $350 
million. All food products containing 
wheat would have gone up in price. 
Bread would have gone up about 2 cents 
a loaf. Also, under the two-price plan 
for rice, its retail price would have in- 
creased at least 2 cents a pound. Low 
income city families would be doubly 
subsidizing the farmer. 

The results of rigid supports have been 
high food prices plus high taxes for pay- 
ments and cost of loans and cost of stor- 
age of surpluses, 

The farmer, like any other group, has a 
right to expect protection from all-out 
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distress, but farmers should not expect 
their Government to return to a barren 
program which created and was respon- 
sible for the basic trouble. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s soil-bank plan would cut 
surpluses and yet boost farm income. 
The delay in enacting this program into 
law in time for this year’s planting is not 
the administration’s fault. But the 
President’s suggestion of advance pay- 
ments to the farmers to alleviate their 
distress should help to overcome part of 
the effects of the delay of this Democrat- 
controlled Congress. 

The farm bill as voted by Congress as 
President Eisenhower said was a bad bill 
for all the people of the country. In the 
interests of my constituents and con- 
sumers generally, that is why I voted 
against it. 

By the same reasoning, I am voting to 
sustain the President’s veto. 

But I will vote to help the farmer be- 
cause that is what the soil-bank plan will 
do, but not by adding the cost to the 
consumer’s food bill. 

I urge immediate action on the soil- 
bank plan recommended by the President 
to reduce surpluses and prevent distress 
prices, 





USAFE-Sponsored Youth Activicies Plan 
Embraces 10,519 Service Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to compliment the 
United States Air Force in Europe on 
their splendid program of youth activi- 
ties. Lt. Gen. W. H. Tunner, his staff, 
and the members of the USAFE have 
earned and deserve our hearty commen- 
dations for the exceilence of this youth 
activity program in Europe. 

I include as a part of my remarks an 
article from the April 7, 1956, issue of 
the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal: 

WIESBADEN, GERMANY.—The United States 
Air Forces in Europe boast one of the 
strongest youth activities program in the 
Air Force with more than two-thirds of the 
command's dependent children between the 
ages of 6 and 18 participating in some form 
of youth activity. 

A recent report revealed that 10,519 youth 
participated in the USAFE youth activities 
program during the last quarter of 1955. 
Teen age clubs alone added 800 members 
since the previous quarterly report. 

Maj. Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Jr., USAFE’s 
vice commander in chief, emphasized the im- 
portance of the command’s youth activities 
program when he said: 

“The scope of our efforts must be governed 
by the valid premise that our young people 
constitute our greatest national treasure. 
The grasp of basic values and development of 
moral character which we impart to them 
will in great measure influence their life 
upon reaching maturity. Our country, one 
day, will be what they make it. They are our 
future. No effort should be spared to assure 
them an environment for development which 
will be conducive to great strength of char- 
acter on their part.” 
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OVERSEAS NEED GREATER 


The need for a youth program in overseas 
areas is greater than at home because normal 
recreation activities such as movies, TV, 
parks and playgrounds may not be available. 
Likewise, normal neighborhood and com- 
munity interest in youth activities is lack- 
ing in overseas areas. For these reasons a 
strong youth program becomes a necessity. 

USAFE leaders considered the program 
important enough to establish a_ special 
Youth Activities Branch in the Personnel 
Services Division at USAFE headquarters to 
guide and direct youth activities throughout 
the command. 

The responsibility for youth activities at 
installation level was given to the base com- 
mander. However, the base commander, in 
most instances, appointed a youth activities 
council to aid him in carrying out the pro- 
gram. 

A typical council consists of a chairman, 
project officer, personnel services officer, 
chaplain, parents, youth representatives, and 
other specialists in youth work such as 
teachers. 

The USAFE program is financed from non- 
appropriated funds distributed to installa- 
tions on a strength basis. Each base usually 
gets additional financing through local fund 
raising drives. 

VOLUNTEERS ARE KEY 


“Success of the program hinges directly on 
participation of volunteer instructors at base 
level who must support activities with their 
time and effort,”” said Maj. Donald J. Tyler, 
Chief of the USAFE Youth Activities Branch. 
More than 1,300 adult volunteers and as- 
signed military leaders are now working in 
the youth program. 

One of the big problems attached to pa- 
rental participation is lack of training among 
parents in conducting a youth program. To 
help alleviate this problem, the Youth Ac- 
tivities Branch at USAFE headquarters pe- 
riodically distributes appropriate literature 
to parents concerned with conducting the 
program. In this connection, the branch 
published a 79-page Dependent Youth Ac- 
tivities Manual that provides the basic 
framework for carrying out a youth program 
at installation level. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
National Recreation Association to provide 
this command with a professional instruc- 
tor for 1 month to train volunteers in pro- 
gram planning and operation. The first se- 
ries of these training courses will be held this 
May in Germany, France, the United King- 
dom, and French Morocco. 

Of all the various youth activities in the 
command, the scouting program is the best 
organized and has the largest participation. 
About 4,000 boys and 3,000 girls participate 
in Boy Scout and Girl Scout activities 
through a joint Army-Air Force program 
under the direction of the Transatlantic 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, and the 
North Atlantic Girl Scouts of America. Both 
councils have their headquarters in Heidel- 
berg, Germany, where a staff of professional 
personnel from the two organizations direct 
scouting activities in this area. 


TEEN-AGE CLUBS TOPS 


Junior and senior teen-age clubs are a 
favorite of the older children. In all, the 
USAFE program encompasses more than. 50 
different types of clubs, sports, and hobby 
activities from archery to woodwork. 

One of the primary aims of USAFE’s youth 
program is the development of better com- 
munity relations between American depend- 
ent youth and the youth of countries where 
Air Force personnel are stationed. 

USAFE Commander in Chief Lt. Gen. 
William H. Tunner wholeheartedly endorsed 
this aspect of youth activity when he said of 
German-American relations: 
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“TI believe that the true spirit of friendship, 
and also most lasting, can be developed by 
close association of German and American 
children during their early years of life. The 
individual friendships and common under- 
standing developed by our youths of today, 
many of whom will be the leaders of tomor- 
row, will endure through the years and have 
a vital and far-reaching effect on our future 
American-German relationships.” 


GOOD-WILL AMBASSADORS 


An example of how individual friendship 
and common understanding between Ger- 
man and American youth can be fostered 
was the organization of a “small fry” soccer 
league in Wiesbaden, Germany. Haif of the 
team was composed of German youth and 
the other half made up of American young- 
sters. The teams were coached by Germans 
and Americans. 

“The small fry soccer league proved un- 
usually successful,” said Major Tyler, “and 
it will be adopted at other localities in the 
future.” 

The big problem of overcoming the lan- 
guage barrier in such countries as France 
and Germany is accomplished by conducting 
mandatory language courses for USAFE de- 
pendent children in Air Force operated 
schools. 

““‘We feel we have an excellent youth activi- 
ties program now, but we know we can make 
it even better. Our goal is to provide a 
diversified program that will offer some type 
of recreational activity for every boy and girl 
in the command between the ages of 6 and 
18,” Tyler said. 

“Emphasis will be placed on constructive 
activities in which children can learn by 
doing; activities that develop the mind as 
well as the body; activities that encourage 
mass particiration rather than mass specta- 
tors,” he said. 





Pat Casey and the American Theater 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very interesting article con- 
cerning an old friend of mine, Pat Casey, 
now residing at Springfield, Mass., 
formerly head labor relations represent- 
ative for the movie picture industry. 

The article historically portrays the 
great development of the American the- 
ater and the movies and the significant 
part which Mr. Casey played in the en- 
tertainment world of his time. 

The article is as follows: 

REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 
(By Frank B. Murray) 

Pat Casey, a native son of Springfield, can 
look back on a theatrical career spanning 
more than 60 years—a career that took him 
from the managership of the old Gilmore 
Theater here to the bright lights of Broad- 
way and then on to the glittering center 
of the entertainment world, Hollywood. 

Mr. Casey, who retired in 1948 after 21 
strike-free years.as labor relations chief of 
the Motion Picture Producers Association 
in Hollywood, is more than 80 years old now, 
but he recalls the early days of the theater 
and the very beginning of motion pictures 
with remarkable clarity. ‘ 
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Resting in his home in Bellevue Avenue, 
attired in a blue silk dressing gown, this 
large, powerfully built man with well- 
groomed white hair and twinkling light blue 
eyes that peer out from a cheerful pink 
face, told of his career with the ease and 
color of an old sea captain spinning a yarn 
of sailing around the tempestuous Horn. 

His career began in 1894, when he was 
manager of the Parlor Theater in Bridge 
Street, located about where the side en- 
trance to Steiger’s store is now. This was 
the Gay Nineties period, the days of bus- 
tles and flowing gowns, of bowler hats and 
flowing moustaches, when you could get a 
schooner of beer for a nickel, along with a 
free lunch, and it only cost a dime to see 
a good show. 

“The town was a good theater town in 
those days,” he remarked. “The Parlor The- 
ater ran two shows a day and they were 
always packed. But Colonel Getting, who 
owned the building, sold out to the tele- 
phone company, so we moved to the Gil- 
more, where the Capitol Theater now stands. 
People had to walk up two flights to get to 
the theater, but it was always packed just 
thé same.” 

Mr. Casey recalled that the late George 
M. Cohan, one of Broadway’s all-time greats, 
worked at the Gilmore in those days in the 
team of Cohan, Woods, and Harris. But they 
played melodrama and it was some time be- 
fore George reached his peak. He remem- 
bered, too, the start of another great ca- 
reer. 

“The first time Mary Pickford ever played 
before the public,” he said, “was in a show 
that appeared on the Gilmore stage. She 
was just a kid then.” 

* * . a * 

In 1898 the Nelson Theater, which was 
later to become the Fox Theater and now is 
the Art, was built. 

“This Nelson was from out west,” Mr. 
Casey recalled. “One of the Vinton girls 
put up the money. It was a beautiful thea- 
ter. They spent a fortune on it. So we 
closed at the Gilmore and moved up to the 
Nelson.” 

Mr. Casey recalled one of thé first per- 
formers there, a little girl about 5 years 
old, named Elsie Bierbower, from Columbus, 
Ohio. It was her first stage performance. 
But the little girl later became internation- 
ally famous as the beloved Elsie Janis. 

Business, ironically enough, was not as 
good at the sumptuous Nelson as it had been 
at the old Gilmore, despite the glittering 
surroundings, he said. Pat couldn’t figure 
it out, so he asked one young fellow, a de- 
voted patron of the Gilmore, why he didn’t 
like the Nelson. The answer was that he 
didn’t feel at home, at ease, in the new 
palace of gold. 

“You see,” Mr. Casey explained, “in those 
days going to the Gilmore was like going to 
church. It was a habit. Young fellows 
would come home from work, eat their sup- 
per and drop down to the Gilmore. When 
the Nelson came along, they figured they’d 
have to dress up to fit in with the new show- 
place and they didn’t care at all for it.” 

Just about that time the first movies 
entered the theatrical picture. 


“The Pathe people from France took a 
machine to New York,” he said, “and in a 
short while the city went mad with the 
movies. Then the Biograph Company was 
formed. They put a machine into Keith’s 
Union Square Theater in New York and the 
crowds were standing in the streets waiting 
to get in. 

“Wally McCutcheon, who was manager of 
Biograph at the time, was a friend of mine 
and I tried to get the films for Springfield, 
but they asked $750 a week for four weeks 
and the figure scared me. I finally raised 
$2,000, all I had in the world, and asked him 
if I could get the films. He told me to come 
back when I had $3,000. I finally dug up the 
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$3,000 and took the first movies back to 
Springfield.” 

Pat showed them at the Gilmore charging 
10 and 20 cents admission. 

“I never saw such crowds,” he said. “They 
were coming from all over in horses and 
carriages; whole families, bringing their kids 
to see the first moving pictures.” 

Things technically were ‘not nearly as 
good as they are today. The cameras had to 
be cranked by hand, he said, and frequently 
the film would snap, which required that a 
small card, asking patience while the film 
was repaired, be flashed on the screen. Bio- 
graph at that time was working with film 
about an inch and a half square and they 
couldn’t keep up with the demand. The 
Pathe people, he added, and other foreign 
concerns, came out with film about three- 
quarters of an inch in size, which is now 
called 35-millimeter, and which could be 
used on all-screens. This first big technical 
development put Biograph out of business. 

Studios were operating in Jersey City, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago and other 
places by this time, and the first great stars 
were making history; stars such as the Gish 
girls, John Bunny and Francis X. Bushman, 
the Clark Gable of the early 1900’s. D. W. 
Griffith was top director of the day and the 
western films were cast with names such as 
Bronco Billy, Tom Mix and his horse Tony, 
and the grim-faced gun slinger, William S. 
Hart. 

Pat had another specialty. While he was 
running the theater here, his brother had a 
horse auction. Pat was the auctioneer. 

It was this horse auctioneering that 
brought him face to face with another great 
figure, Will Rogers. It was at an auction 
Pat ran in Madison Square Garden. A west- 
ern outfit brought in some draft horses and 
some cowhands along with them. 

“These cowhands used to do tricks with 
ropes and other little acts to entertain the 
audience. At one of these shows, in comes 
the gawkiest guy I ever saw. All he had was 
a horse and a rope and all he would do was 
chew gum and twirl the rope. I thought he 
had something to offer. I had some friends 
who ran theaters in New Jersey so we made 
a deal with this cowhand to show his rope 
twirling acts from the stage. He agreed, 
just to pick up a little money. Soon after 
this we got him to the old Hammerstein 
theater in New York. 

“One night, while he was twirling his rope, 
chewing his gum and remaining absolutely 
silent, something went wrong and he made 
some wise crack. The audience roared and 
the manager came rushing to me to make 
sure that he made the same wise crack in 
the next performance. He did and the 
audience roared again. After that he wasn’t 
siient any more. He kept making wise 
cracks in his drawling way and Will Rogers 
was on his way.” 

As a vaudeville booking agent in New York 
after the turn of the century, Mr. Casey 
rubbed elbows with other greats. He ran a 
show on a roof garden in a Pennsylvania city 
for F. W. Woolworth, the 5-and-10-cent-store 
magnate, and Woolworth offered to build 
him a theater. Unfortunately, Pat couldn’t 
find a site on any of Woolworth’s extensive 
property holdings in New York that he 
thought would be suitable for a theater. 


He was in at the start of the career of an- 
other man who was destined to make a great 
mark in the theater, particularly the movies, 
William Fox. The latter twice offered Pat a 
partnership with him, Johnny White and 
Bill Long, in his budding enterprise. Pat 
rejected both offers. Fox, he said, started off 
with two theaters that everybody figured 
were all done. Pat made a deal with him 
to supply talent and even worked out a pro- 
gram of putting on little-known acts from 
the West. The shows caught on and Mr. Fox, 
instead of being ruined, was in business for 
good. 


April 18 


At that time the Academy of Music in 14th 
Street, which was built by Tompkins of Bos- 
ton and Ed Gilmore, brother of Dwight Gil- 
more of this city, was New York's biggest 
theater. “The Old Homestead,” its first big 
success, had a 2- or 3-year run which virtually 
paid for the building. Tompkins died, and 
after Gilmore passed away the building went 
to his nephews, the Gardners. Schubert of- 
fered $65,000 a year for the building and Fox 
finally got it for $100,000. 

“Nobody figured Fox could raise the money 
at the time, but I was in the lawyer's office 
when he came in and peeled off 100 thou- 
sand-dollar bills and laid them on the table. 
The banks were closed and nobody dared 
take the cash, so he had to take it home 
with him overnight,” Pat said. 

Fox started a stock company in the Acade- 
my and Pat recalled that one of his first 
stars was Theda Bara, the slinky vamp of the 
first celluloids. After that Fox went into 
movies and became one of the top producers 
of his day. 

After working for the B. F. Keith vaude- 
ville circuit throughout the East, and the 
Orpheum circuit covering the western half 
of the Nation, Pat went to Hollywood at the 
invitation of Sidney Kent, then head of Fox 
Films, and Nicholas Schenk, president of the 
Loew Co., to handle labor problems for the 
fast-growing movie industry. 

From the outset he took a leaf from the 
book of Franklin D. Roosevelt. F. D. R. was 
then Secretary of the Navy, and in Mr. Casey’s 
opinion the labor agreement he wrote with 
the shipbuilding workers during World War I 
was the greatest labor contract ever written. 
He applied its arbitration provisions to his 
own dealings with the carpenters, electri- 
cians, truckers, and others who make film 
productions possible. 

All disputes came to him first. If he 
couldn’t settle them, they went to a union 
representative, and then to a committee, if 
necessary. But this man, who sat On the 
powder keg between the Nation’s movie pro- 
ducers and the 38,000 trades union people for 
21 years, ruled well. Disputes never went 
beyond him and there wasn’t a single strike 
in his 21-year tenure. 

“I wouldn’t back down on anything,” he 
said. “They used to tell me, ‘Pat don’t yell 
at us any more, please.’ But everything went 
along all right.” 

In Hollywood the atmosphere was entirely 
different than in his old world of vaudeville 
and anyone listening to Pat might detect a 
slight note of nostalgia for the good old days. 
Hollywood, when he first arrived, and the 
Hollywood of today are vastly different, he 
said. Along with great technical improve- 
ments, there has been a great change in 
actors, he said. 

“In the old days they’d throw a script at an 
actor and he played it well. Today every- 
body’s got to be typed. There were some 
great actors then. Lewis Stone, there was 
an actor. That Swanson girl was very clever, 
too. Another girl who handled herself very 
well was Eleanor Powell from here. She re- 
fused to be pushed around. Old Louis Mayer 
thought the world of her. She kept her head. 
Wendell Corey is doing pretty well, too.” 

What Hollywood had done to other actors, 
such as Walter Hampden, they greatest 
Shakesperian actor, causes Pat’s blood pres- 
sure to rise dangerously high. He doesn’t 
pull his punches when taiking about Holly- 
wood, 

He numbered among his close friends, 
William S. Hart, Lionel Barrymore, Marie 
Dressler, and Cecil B. DeMille. He was also 
very Close to the late Irving Thalberg, the 
producer, and felt that Johnny Considine 
was a young fellow with a brilliant future as 
a director before he succumbed to the Holly- 
wood life. 

Pat’s connections with the theatrical 
world are somewhat limited now, but fre- 
quently he is consulted by the bigtimers on 
some question or another. Highly regarded 
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on both sides of the labor-management pic- 
ture, Pat’s greatest tribute came from Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Picture 
Association. Johnston said: 

“Pat Casey’s retirement as MPA labor re- 
lations chief will be a great loss to the in- 
dustry. Casey grew up in the show business. 
He has friends everywhere. All admire and 
respect him—for the warmth of his heart, 
for his unflagging energy, for his wisdom, 
his vision, his leadership. Casey leaves be- 
hind him 21 years of the most outstanding 
labor relations service any industry ever 
had.” 

And that is the story of the little boy who 
grew up on William Street, became a major 
figure in the theatrical world and who today 
is as untarnished by the glittering glamor of 
Hollywood as the day he entered it. 





First Anniversary of the African-Asian 
Conference 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the first anniversary of the Afri- 
can-Asian Conference held in Bandung, 
Indonesia. I was privileged to be pres- 
ent. I rise today to commemorate that 
occasion by addressing myself to the 
problem of how we can win the uncom- 
mitted nations. 

The uncommitted nations are cen- 
tralized in southeast Asia. Southeast 
Asia is important because of its geo- 
graphical location athwart communica- 
tion lines and its enormous wealth in 
natural resources. Its manpower is ca- 
pable of contributing significantly to 
world peace and prosperity. 

Today all shipping between Europe 
and the Orient via the Indian Ocean 
must pass through either the Strait of 
Malacca or the Strait of Sunda. Con- 
trol of these two southeast Asian straits 
gives dominance over a sea route that is 
comparable in importance to the Pan- 
ama Canal route. 

Furthermore, all intercontinental air- 
ways in the Far East traverse the south- 
east Asian area, 

The successful advance of communism 
through China and well into northern 
Vietnam threatens the remaining south- 
east Asian countries with a more deadly 
form of colonialism than any the world 
has ever known. Extension of Commu- 
nist control over the remainder of Viet- 
nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, and 
Burma, which together form Asia’s rice 
bowl, would place most of the independ- 
ent Asian nations in mortal danger. In- 
dia, Ceylon, Japan, and Malaya, which 
are dependent upon that rice bowl for 
life itself, would have access to it only 
on Communist terms, 

It was because of this that despite the 
attempts of the Department of State to 
dissuade me that I went to the Bandung 
Conference, April 18, 1955. 

Now, as regards the Bandung Confer- 
ence, let me be very specific and point 
out that the United States of America 
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per se did not come out on top. The idea 
of democracy most definitely did. For 
the first time in the history of the world 
the Asian and African countries had an 
opportunity to go on record as to whether 
they wanted democracy or communism 
and they voted overwhelmingly for de- 
mocracy. Because the United States has 
been the foremost exponent of democ- 
racy through all the years we naturally 
basked in the reflected glory. 

Now, democracy does not of necessity 
have to win again in Cairo in 1956. On 
a significant question such as the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations, 
I believe that the Bandung conferees 
would have voted 17 to 12 against Red 
China. On this basis, I would say that 
17 out of the 29 nations were committed 
to the idea of democracy. The 17 na- 
tions will not of necessity continue on 
the side of democracy. Very definitely, 
at the Conference, Cambodia and Laos 
were wooed close to the neutralists’ 
camp. The future of South Vietnam is 
in danger. It is just possible that when 
the Conference meets again the forces 
against democracy plus the forces that 
are uncommitted to democracy might be 
in the majority. 

Never, therefore, has any nation in 
the history of the world been confronted 
with such a great problem and with so 
little time in which to solve it as ours. 
And yet the very suddenness of this im- 
pact upon our Western World might 
greatly assist us in making the idea of 
democracy globally triumphant. Forces 
in Asia are compelling us to accelerate 
the timetable of democracy. An out- 
standing American paper cabled one of 
their correspondents in the midst of the 
Bandung Conference asking this corre- 
spondent to find out what were the opin- 
ions of the delegates from Asia and 
Africa concerning the Supreme Court’s 
implementation of the decree to bring 
about integration in the public school 
system. This would be equivalent of 
asking an eastern Asian journalist in 
the United States to find out what the 
United States reaction was to the aboli- 
tion of the untouchables in India or the 
signing of the agreement on dual citizen- 
ship of the Chinese and Indonesians. 
We know that these two questions were 
not explored in the slightest by corre- 
spondents here in the United States, but 
Bandung was of such importance that 
the American press wanted to know what 
was the attitude of the Chiefs of State 
of Asia and Africa on our own problem 
of racialism within our borders. 

And so we come to this breathtaking 
moment when the United States of 
America, 2 modern colossus, stands 
astride western civilization with one foot 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and the other foot 
at Fort Knox, Ky., holding in our hands 
more gold than any other nation owns 
and more atomic energy than any other 
nation controls. We feel that we are 
all powerful. We sense that we are in- 
vincible. The voice of conscience has 
died. Where is there the still small 
voice to tell us that no man has ever 
lived by bread alone? 

Congressman WALTER Jupp, distin- 
guished missionary to China for many 
years, told me this story when I came 
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back from Bandung. A very great Chi- 
nese leader said to him one day, “Yes, 
we need gold from the United States but 
we also want the roses.” We are not 
going to be able to buy friends even 
though we have all the gold at Fort Knox 
at our disposal. We are not going to be 
able to frighten people into being our 
friends even though we possess the 
A-bomb and the H-bomb. 

What does gold mean to vast sections 
of Asia and Africa where for thousands 
of years hundreds of millions of people 
have never even seen a piece of silver? 

The possession of nuclear weapons did 
not help us. The specter of the H-bomb 
haunted the halls of Bandung. No 
single thing has done more to destroy 
trust in us than the explosion of the 
A-bomb at Hiroshima and the contin- 
uing experiments in the South Pacific. 
In other words, the very things upon 
which we place all of our pride and all of 
our faith in the future—gold and atomic 
power—these are utterly meaningless in 
the Far East and when misused are ac- 
tually Trojan horses within our camp. 

The time is getting short. The cara- 
van of democracy will succeed there only 
to the degree that it comes with roses; 
with complete equality and with com- 
plete dignity for all men. 

Matthew Arnold stood on the beach of 
Dover one day when the hordes of 
nazism were poised on the other side of 
the English Channel ready to destroy 
that fair isle and penned these words: 

We stand between 2 worlds, 1 world is 
dead and the other world has not yet been 
born. 


Bandung was the womb from which 
the other world sprang. The President 
of Indonesia in his opening address 
called his address, Let a New Asia and 
a New Africa Be Born. And they were 
born: A potential for peace was un- 
leashed by the peoples of the Far East. 
Now we have suddenly thrust upon us 
full and certain knowledge that the old 
World is unmistakably dead, irretriev- 
ably gone. The shaping of the New 
World and the giving of content to it will 
no longer be monopolized by western 
powers. 

More than anything else our Chris- 
tianity is on trial, too. The Asian-Afri- 
can Conference was a great parliament 
of the world’s religions. . The concept of 
brotherhood was stressed repeatedly. 
One speaker said: 

If our religion, whatever it may be, does 
not allow us to get along with our brothers, 
regardless of what his religion may be, then 
our religion cannot be of much value. 


Here in the United States, the forces 
of organized religion are still operating 
in a 19th century fashion in a 20th cen- 
tury world. 

The powers of Caesar—the Supreme 
Court of the United States—have con- 
tributed much more effectively to the 
cause of brotherhood and to the cause of 
the recognition of the individual’s worth 
than has the Christian church. Where 
the Supreme Court on one hand has abol- 
ished segregation in the public-school 
system, the United States of America 
still continues to practice segregation in 
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its churches. The eminent Dr. Wade Mc- 
Kinney, of Cleveland, Ohio, said one day: 

_ There is more segregation practiced in the 
United States of America at 11 a. m. on Sun- 
days in our Protestant churches than at any 
other time in our Nation. 


This then is the time for a great posi- 
tive moral witness on each of us. We 
have lost this individual personal wit- 
ness. We gave it over to the politicians 
in the field of civil rights. We abdicated 
our responsibility as churchmen to the 
paid professionals. Even though we go 
to church in droves, contributing as 
never before, we say “that paid profes- 
sionals will take care of our religious 
responsibilities during the week,” and 
we return to our ancient ruts of intoler- 
ance and prejudice. 

The hour has been struck at Bandung 
for us to recapture our individual wit- 
ness. The mantle of world leadership 
cannot become sheep’s clothing. We 
must rise up and accept the responsi- 
bility regardless of the agonizing soul 
searching that must precede it. 

We are a privileged people, privileged 
to live at one of the great crossroads that 
every now and then the force of history 
thrusts upon an unwilling world. Which 
way we should take depends entirely 
upon the individual choices made by 
American people up and down the main 
streets of our villages and hamlets and 
in our towns and cities. Capitol Hill 
cannot do it for us. The Supreme Court 
cannot be our personal witness. Individ- 
ual, personal, moral witness must be 
made. The faith of our forefathers is 
not enough but the ferment of our fore- 
fathers is a deadly necessity. 

And so, in far-off Indonesia on April 
18, 1955, maybe America was brought 
back to the kind of arena that our fore- 
fathers lived in and died in. The men 
who stood at the rude arching bridge at 
Lexington and Concord were men dedi- 
cated to the idea of an individual wit- 
ness. Black Crispus Attucks, striding 
across Boston Commons, refusing to bow 
his head to British colonialism and dy- 
ing—the first American to die for free- 
dom—was a dedicated revolutionary. 

Bandung sent us forth on our way to 
anew world. As we journey as pilgrims 
to these new meccas, we cannot journey 
blithely as tourists but we must walk 
with the full weight of destiny on our 
shoulders. We must walk with the awe- 
some knowledge that we have become the 
appointed prophets of democracy, that 
if communism shall envelope the earth 
it will be because we failed in these 
testing years to give a bold and free and 
untrammeled witness to the idea and 
ideals of democracy. 

Across the broad earth’s surging 
breast there comes a cry of 1,400 million 
people, why cry, in the language of Don- 
ald Grant, for “admission to the front 
door of modern mankind.” We are the 
guardians of that front door. The marks 
of the fraternity of modern mankind are 
decent clothes, minimum creature com- 
forts, abolition of disease, no illiteracy 
and above all, no patronizing condescen- 
sions. This, the entire world, all hu- 
manity, is determined to have. If the 
United States of America, meaning you 
and I, do not let them in, they are going 
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around to the back door where Soviet 
Russia with blandishments and entice- 
ments is urging them to come. They do 
not want to go in the back door unless 
we refuse to open the front door. 

The weakest spots in our democratic 
offensive is the Department of State. 
Our Asian-African foreign policy is be- 
ing given to us second-hand through 
the foreign offices of the English, French, 
Dutch and other colonial powers. In 
other words, we, the foremost exponent 
of democracy in the free world, are 
evaluating Asia and Africa through the 
eyes and ears of powers which are being 
pushed out of Asia and Africa as fast as 
the natives can do it. This is why we 
have been behind the eight ball in so 
many places such as Indochina and the 
same tragedy is being repeated in North 
Africa as we follow this 19th century 
policy. 

On Monday, May 9, I met at a top 
level off-the-record meeting with the key 
people of our Department of State. I 
will not be breaking any security rule 
by saying that one of those present in- 
sisted that Bandung was an anti-white 
conference. I spent quite a little time 
disputing his point. When I saw the 
President of the United States, Dwight 
David Eisenhower, on Wednesday, May 
11, I mentioned this to him. It is not 
permissible to quote the President of the 
United States; nevertheless, I can state 
that he pointed out that this State De- 
partment position could not be true be- 
cause we had so many friends at Ban- 
dung standing up and fighting for the 
United States. This is an obvious fact 
to anyone. 

How could Bandung be antiwhite 
when democracy came out on top and 
the majority of the delegates were prais- 
ing the United Nations and the United 
States? And yet, after the Bandung 
Conference it was still the considered 
opinion of one of our top career men that 
Bandung was a conference against the 
white people. I do not discount the pos- 


sibility that Bandung can _ develop 
through the years into an antiwhite 
conference. If it does it will be because 


we of the western Anglo-Saxon world 
refused to give them the equality and the 
dignity which they and God demand 
that all people should have. 

Another great mistake in the opera- 
tion of our Foreign Service is the stead- 
fast refusal of the Department of State, 
under Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations, to utilize colored Ameri- 
cans in embassy posts. When Mr. Eisen- 
hower first became President of the 
United States I got hold of a confidential 
analysis of the Negro in the Foreign 
Service from the Department of State 
files. This is not marked “classified’”’ 
nor “security” and I am going to release 
portions of it for the first time because 
I hope that by doing so American pub- 
lic opinion will be goaded into action to 
do some good. Page 7 of that analysis 
is as follows: 

The above report represents considerable 
progress after much diligent work by the 
Office of Personnel. However, it is admitted 
that there is much to be done before it can 
be said that the Department of State has 
hired nonwhites fully and fairly and has 
utilized them to best effect in various parts 
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of the world. There are only 55 Negroes 
among the 8,231 persons employed abroad in 
the Foreign Service. There are only 15 Ne- 
groes with upper-grade classifications among 
the approximately 6,700 departmental em- 
ployees grade 7 and above who are in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Small progress has been made 
in the hiring of Americans of Asian descent. 
Only 7 are known to be employed both at 
home and abroad. Present outlook for em- 
ployment opportunities in the Department 
of State is not good. 


Now it is important to realize that I 
am quoting from a State Department 
document so there can be no arguments 
about any discussion later. I would like 
to continue now: 

Some further idea of the importance of 
such employment (nonwhites) can be seen 
in the experience of United States delega- 
tions to the United Nations. The presence 
of Negro members in recent delegations to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions has been a source of. good will and 
stimulated confidence in the United States. 
Moreover, the division of opinion on many 
issues in the United Nations Assembly, es- 
pecially in relation to human rights has 
sometimes tended to follow a color line, 
white against non-white, with Russia seek- 
ing to be recognized as the champion of the 
nonwhites. In such situations, the as- 
surance that Negro citizens of this country 
may be found among the employees and rep- 
resentatives of the Department is a source of 
strength to the United States in the presen- 
tation of its foreign policy and achievement 
of its objectives. 


After almost a year and a half had 
gone by, Mr. George F. Wilson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel, wrote 
me from the Department of State: 


I have your letter of April 8, 1954, regard- 
ing the employment of Negroes by the De- 
partment of State. I cannot make any ob- 
servation on the accuracy of your figures 
as to the number of our Negro employees. 


I was unable up until then and I have 
been unable since to find out what the 
picture is in the Department of State 
but I do know that if an analysis could 
have been made by the Department of 
State in the early days of the Eisenhower 
administration, there is no reason why 
such an analysis could not be made now. 
In my White House conference with the 
President on May 11, I brought up this 
issue and I am happy to say that imme- 
diately he say the psychological value of 
colored people serving in our embassies. 
After President Eisenhower instructed 
Mr. Maxwell Rabb, Secretary of the 
United States Cabinet, to confer with the 
State Department, an appointment was 
arranged. Mr. Rabb and I met with Mr. 
Loy Henderson, Under Secretary of State 
in Charge of Personnel, and although a 
year has passed, absolutely nothing has 
been done. This, I consider, open de- 
fiance of the President’s orders. 

Bandung has placed a time limit on 
indecision. It is absolutely impossible 
for the United States to continue to hope 
for any more support from the people of 
Asia and Africa if we continue to ab- 
stain on the question of colonialism be- 
fore the United Nations. Congress on 
June 6, 1955, by record vote in the House 
of Representatives and Senate, estab- 
lished the following as a part of our for- 
eign policy: 
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[84th Cong., Ist sess. H. Con. Res. 153] 


Whereas Communist imperialism and 
other forms of colonialism constitute a de- 
nial of the inalienable rights of man; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
have traditionally supported other peoples 
in their aspirations to achieve self-govern- 
ment or independence and in their struggle 
against tyranny or domination: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States should 
administer its foreign policies and programs 
and exercise its influence through its mem- 
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bership in the United Nations and in other 
international organizations so as to support 
other peoples in their efforts to achieve self- 
government or independence under circum- 
stances which will enable them to assume 
an equal station among the free nations of 
the world. 


Despite the fact that the foregoing res- 
olution on colonialism was passed by 
both Houses of the Congress and thus 
became the law of the land, our delegates 
to the United Nations completely ignored 
this as indicated by the following votes: 














Issues | For | Against Abstained | Vote of United 
States 

Cyprus—U. N. Assembly consideration of self-determina- 28 22 10 | Against, 
tion, Sept. 23, 1955. | 

Algeria—Question of U, N. considering French administra- 28 2 5 Do. 
tion, Sept. 30, 1955. i 

West New Guinea—Placing the question of West New | 31 18 10 | Abstained. 
Guinea on U. N. agenda, Oct. 3, 1955. | | | 

South Africa—On the question to continue a special com- | 41 6 | s Do, 
mission on the racial situation in South Africa and pro- 
posal to continue consideration of the subject, Dec. 6, 1955. | «+ 











I am, therefore, requesting the For- 
eign Affairs Committees of the House 
and Senate to sharply question the ap- 
propriate officials as to why. 

I recognize that Britain and France 
and other western powers have for 
centuries stood at our side and fought 
with us, even though the fighting has 
ofttimes been our men fighting with 
them to protect their national sover- 
eignty and integrity. I do not believe 
that for 1 minute we should turn our 
back upon these ancient allies. We 
should very vigorously and emphatically 
state that in Europe they are our allies 
and we can always be counted upon to 
give them the fullest measure of every 
kind of support. 

I do believe that a historic break must 
be made and that we must just emphat- 
ically tell them that we can no longer 
support either with aid or with arms any 
form of imperialism sponsored by these 
nations in Asia and Africa. The cold 
stark fact confronts us that whether we 
take this stand or not, imperialism is 
finished. The natives, country by coun- 
try are going to drive out the colonial 
powers and if we continue to stand with 
these powers on the question of colonial- 
ism then we are going to suffer diplo- 
matic defeats. The full force of freedom 
is now sweeping over the earth and there 
is no powers that can stop it—short of 
a complete war of annihilation. This I 
don’t believe the most rabid isolationist 
or warmonger would dare to suggest. 
From here on in the Western powers 
can no longer decide the fate of Asians 
and Africans without their leaders be- 
ing present. There is a new group of 
powers in the world; the Eastern powers, 
and this group of powers wants to work 
in complete cooperation with us. 

It is true that the United States has no 
colonies in Africa; yet we have a great 
responsibility as a permanent member 
of the Trusteeship Council, for the 
Trust Territories of the United Nations 
in Africa. The total population of these 
territories, excluding southwest Africa, 
is 15,433,339. The land area of these ter- 
ritories would be roughly comparable to 


all of New England and the Middle At- 
lantic States. 

Since the establishment of the trus- 
teeship system and the recognition of 
international responsibility for the free- 
dom of dependent peoples, the United 
Nations has become the center of a 
struggle between. the colonial powers, 
principally England, France, and Bel- 
gium, and the ex-colonial countries, 
principally India, Iraq, Egypt, Pakistan, 
and Indonesia. The colonial powers 
constantly seek to limit the scope of in- 
ternational responsibility under the 
charter and the ex-colonial powers 
ceaselessly attempt to broadenit. Prob- 
ably no other subject has consumed more 
time or claimed more items on the 
agenda in the various meetings of the 
United Nations. The ex-colonial coun- 
tries are highly responsive to any evi- 
dence that the colonial powers are not 
expediting the maturation of self-gov- 
ernment within their colonies and trust 
territories. They feel a natural kinship 
with those people still in bondage. 

The United States is one of the six ad- 
ministering powers in the Trusteeship 
Council. However, its territories are not 
as extensive and it is not traditionally a 
colonial power. Thus, in this power 
struggle, the United States has officially 
sought to take a middle moderating posi- 
tion between the colonial and ex-colonial 
points of view. 

On the surface this seems like a correct 
policy. However, in practice, the weight 
of the United States has been preponder- 
antly behind the colonial powers. The 
result has been that the ex-colonial 
countries have come to the conclusion 
that since the United States is generally 
found to be supporting the colonial 
power position where it really counts, 
that it, too, is a colonial power. The 
Russians have never lost an opportunity 
to make this point, for they are only 
too happy to drive a wedge between 
Asian and African countries and the 
United States. 

A very important issue that has come 
up several times in Trusteeship Council 
and the General Assembly is that of 
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target dates for self-government for 
trust territories. In two cases of Italian 
territories, Libya and Italian Somaliland, 
the General Assembly set actual dates 
for independence. As Italy was a de- 
feated nation, her opposition to this was 
not taken seriously. 

The suggestion that target dates be 
set for the other trust territories has 
been strenuously resisted by the colonial 
powers. In 1952 the General Assembly 
invited the administering authorities to 
give reports on measures taken to lead 
their trusts toward self-government and 
the period of time regarded as neces- 
sary to reach this goal. This request 
was repeated again in 1953, over the op- 
position of the administering powers, 
who opposed the recommendation on 
the grounds that it was impossible to 
foretell the date of independence. The 
United States abstained from this par- 
ticular debate. 

The issue was raised again in the 1955 
report of the U. N. mission to Tan- 
ganyika which recommended that as- 
surances be given to the people of Tan- 
ganyika that they would have their free- 
dom within 20 to 25 years. The United 
States was a member of this mission and 
the United States representative initially 
supported this highly controversial rec- 
ommendation. Under great pressure 
from the colonial powers, however, the 
United States reversed its support for 
such a target date. Clearly United 
States officials in principle support this 
policy of establishing target dates but 
find themselves overruled by the State 
Department, which regards this as a sec- 
ondary issue but is under strong pres- 
sures from the colonial powers who re- 
gard it as a primary issue. 

The United Nations Charter provi- 
sions on trusteeship did not make pro- 
visions for visiting missions. These 
missions have often been criticized by 
the administering powers for their in- 
ability to make profound judgments on 
the basis of a 6- to 8-week tour of a 
territory. The Trusteeship Council 
should, therefore, establish advisory 
councils in each trust territory. This 
would enable the Trusteeship Council to 
play a more direct role in the supervision 
of the trust territories. 

If the United States were to support 
the establishment of such advisory coun- 
cils, the other administering powers 
would be hard put to refuse. This would 
be a highly strategic step for the United 
States to take at this time in expediting 
the movement toward self-government. 

In the second place, racialism every- 
where in the world must be speedily 
eradicated. This means that we must 
clean up our own house in the United 
States everywhere. The hard core of 
resistance based in the South must be 
dissolved. All Americans must become 
law-abiding citizens living according to 
the edicts of the Supreme Court, the 
orders of the President and the laws of 
our land. No Federal funds should go 
to any defiant State. In other words, 
stop subversion in our hearts and homes. 

We must consider immediately the 
problem of South Africa and in the con- 
sideration of that problem we cannot 
afford, directly or indirectly, to allow the 
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people there to think that we are in 
any way condoning the policies of segre- 
gation. If the rule of reason and order 
does not prevail, we should consider 
economic sanctions against the Boers. 
If the whole force of the United Nations 
is unanimously dedicated to eradicating 
racialism in the Union of South Africa, 
it will go. We need to realize that the 
Union of South Africa does not intend 
to stay within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. They are anti- 
British and already they have announced 
that by 1958 they will withdraw and set 
up their own separate nation. 

Thirdly, a thoroughgoing drastic re- 
organization of our Department of State, 
its Foreign Service, and all related ac- 
tivities should immediately take place. 
This is the showcase of America. Re- 
gardless of what we do within our 
borders, regardless of how we think, re- 
gardless of what public opinion may be 
unless the Department of State is ac- 
tively projecting these things into the 
full arena of international diplomacy, 
international relationships, and interna- 
tional propaganda and education, then 
all we do here is nothing but sounding 
brass. The full impact of the American 
way of life in all its vast and progres- 
sively advancing fields is not being sold 
to the people of Asia and Africa. It is 
not being sold because there is a road- 
block at the highest peak—and that 
roadblock is in the Department of State. 
The men in the Department of State 
are undoubtedly able and dedicated, but 
they are operating under the archaic 
19th century system of evaluations and 
they are letting minor matters of proto- 
col stand in the way of America giving 
the leadership the world so desperately 
and hungrily is demanding. 

Mr. Dulles is our greatest deterrent. 
I suggest Stassen, Nelson Rockefeller, or 
Chester Bowles. 

Fourthly, the Madison Avenue tech- 
nique of selling is one of the great in- 
novations of American life. This is the 
kind of technique that we need in the 
international field—bold, daring, new, 
fresh, vigorous, bringing a new impact 
each day, using every channel, every 
resource, every bit of our strength. Be- 
ing fully conscious of our weaknesses 
and fighting the idea of communism with 
our greatest strength: the greatest 
idea—the idea of democracy. The 
Western World should not condemn 
what it does not understand. India and 
Burma’s neutralism should be ap- 
proached ‘by the West in a new light. 
These countries are primarily inter- 
ested in economic development and sec- 
ondarily in strong military defenses. 

Russia has taken the initiative away 
from the United States in southeast Asia. 
They make every punch count. Rus- 
sia has a propaganda policy. The 
United States has none. It is time for 
a change. We must keep up our good 
work in an area of economic aid, but 
we need to appropriate a certain amount 
of money to strategically placed things. 
For example, to use an extreme point of 
view, Billy Graham advocates giving a 
white Cadillac to Nehru for its sheer 
propaganda and news value. 

In order for the United States to wage 
effective propaganda war in Asia we 
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must have one on the home front. We 
must make our people ready to accept 
new concepts of neutralist nations. In- 
stead of scorning Burma and India we 
should let the American people know 
that neutralism is not an enemy—it 
should not be regarded as an enemy, but 
friendly action. Home-front plans of 
propaganda should be followed by a plan 
of action which is well coordinated. We 
need a bipartisan foreign policy that 
really works to make it effective at home 
and abroad—we do not have this policy 
today. Dulles and his aides seem to 
have no understanding of those prob- 
lems. Too often our foreign policy is 
geared for the home front and is totally 
unrealistic. We must’ prepare the 
United States before we can go to south- 
east Asia. 

Whenever we give aid to southeast 
Asia, whenever possible it should be ad- 
ministered through Asians themselves 
because we must recognize the sensitiv- 
ity of these peoples to colonialism. We 
must help them build themselves up to 
resist communism; we must find unob- 
trusive ways to get credit for what we 
do. We might give a million dollars in 
aid but we should appropriate a share 
for administration by Asians and some 
for show purposes. We must coordinate 
our aid to these countries with their own 
plans. There should be no strings to 
our help. Those not wanting aid could 
be given low interest loans if they want 
them. 

We should contemplate long-range aid, 
not sporadic aid. We have failed to con- 
vey the idealism of America to these peo- 
ple. We have become satisfied. We, not 
Russia, were the revolutionaries which 
these countries hoped to model them- 
selves after. Our callous feelings to- 
ward them have resulted in our failure 
to convey our idealism to them. We are 
a young country and have more anti- 
colonialism than any other power in the 
world. Russia is a colonial power—her 
satellites prove this. The United States 
holds the torch of liberty but we do not 
let these people see it. We do not sell 
our ideas properly. 

Fifthly, we must recognize as we go 
out to fight communism in the East that 
it is not sufficient to have military alli- 
ances. Even if communism were com- 
pletely destroyed the ancient problems 
of the East would still haunt them as 
fearsome specters—colonialism, disease, 
hunger, and illiteracy. What value the 
complete destruction of communism in 
Indonesia when the average income of an 
Indonesian for an entire year, in the 
year of our Lord and Bandung was only 
$25? 

What does it matter if communism is 
completely destroyed when the life ex- 
pectancy for a man or a woman in India 
is only 32 years? 

A foreign policy founded upon defeat- 
ing communism alone may be of great 
value in the West but it is of very little 
value in the East. Yes, we must continue 
our fight against communism but we 
must expand our fight against the an- 
cient problems of the East on all fronts. 

Sixth, Africa is the No. 1 problem of 
our world. That dark, vast continent 
stretching for 5,000 miles is shaped like 
a question mark and it is. For there in 
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Africa will be won or lost the world bat- 
tle for freedom. This our Foreign Office 
is not aware of or, if so, is doing nothing 
about it. Communism is the West under 
the leadership of Soviet Russia and in 
the East under Red China is supposedly 
waving the flag of peace even if it is a 
little dirty and blood-stained. While 
they are doing this, north Africa and 
south Africa represent soft spots to es- 
tablish new beachheads of subversion 
by Communist agents. We went to 
Africa centuries ago carrying across. It 
is time to go back to Africa again carry- 
ing an offer of full equality, dignity, mu- 
tual respect and direct and adequate 
assistance for social change. This is the 
only way to stop the wave of communism 
in Africa. 

We need to channel as much of the 
aid that we give in Asia and Africa 
through international organizations. 
We know that the United Nations has 
a limited role but we should seek to 
build its strength through concrete dem- 
onstrations of our belief in its prin- 
ciples. 

And lastly, with the full facts that I 
have presented indicating that the 
United States has no Far Eastern foreign 
policy except one founded on military 
alliances, let us for the first time in the 
history of the world sit down with the 
leaders of the people of Asia and Africa 
and work out an adequate Far Eastern 
policy. 

This the last thought that I left with 
President Eisenhower—why not be bold 
and daring and call an eight-power 
meeting in Manila in the Philippines. 
This would, in my own words to Mr. 
Eisenhower, “just about annihilate the 
propaganda of Red China.” What a day 
it would be for the forces of democracy 
and of peace for the President of the 
United States to sit down with the lead- 
ers of Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Indonesia, Thailand, and the Philip- 
pines. This has never been done in 
all our history before. This alone proves 
the inadequacies of our foreign policy. 
The Presidents of the United States have 
been holding historically for years Big 
Four, Big Five, and Big Six meetings all 
over Europe but never have they held a 
meeting with the leaders of Asia and 
Africa. Bandung was an invitation for 
this. I and members of the press talked 
to chiefs of these states and they indi- 
cated that they would be extremely well 
disposed to meet for a summit talk in 
the East. Gen. Carlos Romulo on Meet 
the Press on Sunday, May 8, said: 

The President of the United States should 
come to the East and talk to the Asian 
leaders. 


There is not much time left to do 
this. The world is moving with a star- 
tling rapidity that transcends not only 
the visual buteventheimaginative. With 
our Yankee courage, our Madison Ave- 
nue know-how, our Christian heritage 
and the bulwark of the Bill of Rights, 
in back of us, using our 25 million colored 
citizens as a spearhead, we can launch a 
drive for peace and for full equality now 
in the Far East. Only through such a 
bold maneuver can we win. History will 
Pass us by if we do not. 
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Ike Asked for It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, ApFil 11, 1956 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following gditorial 
which was published on April 3, 1956. in 
the Standard-Times, of New Bedford, 
Mass. The editorial, in my opinion, 
contains some very appropriate state- 
ments on the problem which has been 
created by the United States Supreme 
Court in its decision affecting our public 
schools. 

The editorial follows: 


IKE ASKED For IT 


In two recent press conferences President 
Eisenhower discussed the school segregation 
issue in the South, saying this is “a time 
when we must be patient” and try to avoid 
“a tremendous fight that is going to separate 
Americans and get ourselves into a nasty 
mess.” 

Unfortunately, the mess which the Presi- 
dent deprecates, already exists and should 
have been foreseen, when, under White House 
pressure, the Supreme Court reversed the 
law of 60 years’ standing with reference to 
school segregation in the South. 

Several cases involving alleged discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in southern schools 
were pending in the Supreme Court when 
former Governor Warren became the new 
Chief Justice. Tht views of the President 
against segregation were well known, as may 
have been those of Chief Justice Warren. 
But, to make doubly sure the Supreme Court 
made the “right” decision, the President in- 
structed Attorney General Brownell to appear 
in the case, as a “friend of the court,” urging 
desegregation. 

Two important provisions of the .Federal 
Constitution are involved in the desegrega- 
tion decision. The 14th amendment, ap- 
proved in 1868, forbids any State to “deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

The other provision of the Constitution 
directly affecting the desegregation problem 
is that one which specifically says, “The 
powers not delegated to the United States, 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States, re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

Under the former provision of the 14th 
amendment, no State could discriminate be- 
tween Negro citizens and whites with refer- 
ence to schools or otherwise. Under the 
second provision, the 10th amendment, con- 
trol of the schools was specifically reserved to 
the States, as not having been delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

Obviously, under the 10th amendment the 
South had the undisputed right to control 
its schools, unless its policies violated the 
14th amendment forbidding discrimination 
between Negroes and whites. For 60 years 
the Supreme Court had ruled the 14th 
amendment requires equal school and other 
facilities, but not identical; in other words, 
schools and other facilities may be separate, 
but must be equal. 

The Warren decision, which the President 
now faces with pleas for patience, destroyed 
the school formula of the South, a formula 
under which admittedly the Negroes of the 
South and the South had made steady and 
peaceful progress for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

in a windy decision by Chief Justice War- 
ren himself, the Chief Justice said in effect, 


“The very fact of segregation constitutes dis- 
crimination, gives the Negro a sense of in- 
feriority, etc.” 

That this is untrue is evidenced by the 
fact many of the leaders of the Negroes in 
the South and the North, including many of 
the Negro schoolteachers of the South, not 
only feel no inferiority as a result of segre- 
gation, but object to attempts to force de- 
segregation upon either Negroes or whites. 

Though the President may not himself 
have been influenced by political consider- 
ations, the Warren decision was heavily 
weighted with politics. 

Leaders close to the President undoubtedly 
told the President desegregation, if accom- 
plished during his administration, would go 
a long way toward winning back the Negro 
vote of the North. This vote had been lost 
to the New Deal of the Roosevelt-Truman 
era. 

Not only was such a purpose highly im- 
proper, but it has not and it will not work. 
For one thing, there is no segregation prob- 
lem in the North—for there is no segrega- 
tion. For another thing, the Negro vote, to 
whatever extent it was and is Democratic, is 
influenced by the New Deal philosophy, which 
only can be cured, if at all, by the process of 
education, a process which has been rudely 
struck down in the South by the recent 
Supreme Court decision. 

Another equally improper consideration 
which is thought to have been influential 
in the Supreme Court’s political decision is 
that there was thinking emanating from the 
State Department that desegregation would 
eliminate Communist-inspired criticism of 
the United States in India and~-others of the 
countries of the dark races. 

Here again the administration did not see 
beyond its own nose. The antipathy of 
India does not spring from segregation in 
southern schools, etc. It springs from the 
fact that India, while recipient of our gener- 
ous bounty, is basically Communist in its 
sympathy and is interested in the segregation 
issue of this country only because it suits 
its own propaganda purposes. 

We're sorry for the southern whites. 





Address of Vice President Nixon Before 
Brand Names Day Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon today delivered a most 
interesting and inspiring address before 
the Brand Names Day dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. I urge all my colleagues to read 
the Vice President’s excellent and care- 
ful analysis of the leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his administration. 

The address follows: 

TExT OF ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES BEFORE THE BRAND NAMES 
Day DINNER, THE WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL, 
New YorK CirTy, APRIL 18, 1956 
May I first join with you in congratulating 

the Brand Name Retailer-of-the-Year Awards 
winners. Before the evening is over, I hope 
to have the opportunity to meet and con- 
gratulate each one of you personally for the 
achievement so justifiably recognized this 
evening. 


I must admit at the outset that I have had 
some difficulty in selecting an appropriate 
subject for this gathering.” 

A speaker should usually direct his remarks 
to a subject of particular interest to the or- 
ganization which he is addressing. Unfor- 
tunately, my knowledge of the businesses and 
other organizations represented at this din- 
ner is limited to that of the millions of Amer- 
icans to whom brand names are household 
words. 

It is true that I have had experience on 
both sides of the counter in that respect, 
having grown up in a family which operated 
one of those old-fashioned general merchan- 
dise stores. 

And, as one who has sold products, as well 
as purchased them, I know you can’t sell 
something unless you know what you are 
talking about. 

That’s why well-advertised, brand-name 
products were easier to sell. I knew about 
them, my customers usually did also, and less 
sales talk was necessary. : 

That’s why I have tonight selected a sub- 
ject I know something about—the record and 
philosophy of the Eisenhower administration. 

I want to admit at the outset that my views 
will necessarily be biased by the fact that I 
am a member of the administration. 

But I don’t believe I am being partisan or 
prejudiced when I say that most Americans, 
regardless of party affiliations, are grateful to 
the man whose leadership has brought peace 
and unparalleled prosperity to America, and 
honesty, dignity, and integrity to Govern- 
ment in Washington, D.C. 

In fact, the problem I was confronted with 
tonight, as always, was to select which field 
of accomplishment to discuss in the limited 
time I have. 

With your permission, I should like to di- 
rect my remarks to the economic policies of 
this administration in terms of what they 
are, what they have accomplished, and what 
we can expect for the future. 

We immediately are confronted with a 
problem with which you are far more fa- 
miliar than I—what to call this policy—its 
brand name if you please. Because the 
Eisenhower economic policies which have 
been in effect for the past 3 years have been 
called from time to time both conservative 
and liberal, both Republican and Democrat, 
both Old Deal and New Deal, both moderate 
and radical. 

As you know, better than I, in the final 
analysis, it isn’t the name but the product 
that counts. 

No better proof of the application of this 
truth in the field of politics could be found 
than an event that occurred last week. 

Thomas Jefferson’s birthday was celebrated 
on Friday, April 13. Democratic orators all 
over the country hailed him as a member of 
their party. But a study of history reveals 
that Thomas Jefferson was elected President 
in 1800 as the candidate of the Republican 
Party. 

And when we consider his devotion to the 
rights of individuals and of the States, and 
his opposition to too much power in the 
Federal Government, I do not believe I am 
overstepping the bounds of objectivity when 
I say that if Jefferson were alive today he 
would probably be an Eisenhower Repub- 
lican. 

Therefore, before we can brand this policy 
we must examine the programs which have 
been executed under it, the results of those 
programs, and the philosophies behind them. 

In January 1953 the President and his Cab- 
inet were confronted with a basic and dif- 
ficult decision in the field of economic policy. 
Here is what we found when we came into 
office: 

Taxes and spending were at record peace- 
time rates.. 

Controls shackled the economy and more 
were being advocated. , 

Various messages to Congress by the Presi- 
dent’s predecessor had urged the adoption of 
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new programs in the fields of education, 


health, housing, agriculture, and power 
which would havé carried the national econ- 
omy further down the road to nationaliza- 
tion, federalization, and, in some instances, 
socialization of basic American institutions. 

The decision we had to make was this— 
should we drift with what seemed to be the 
wave of the future or should we turn to more 
conservative policies? 

Purely apart from the principle involved, 
there were strong political arguments for al- 
lowing things to go on as they were. Be- 
cause, whether we like it or not, we must 
recognize that millions of Americans lost 
faith in conservative economic policies as a 
result of the great depression of the thirties. 

They were convinced that those policies 
had brought on the depression. And they 
feared that a return to those policies might 
bring on another depression. 

The problem was thoroughly debated in the 
Cabinet, and, finally, a basic decision was 
made. 

In essence, we decided to give the free 
American economic system a chance to work. 
We based that decision on our faith that 
conservative policies were right in principle, 
and that if they were right in principle 
they would, in the end, prove right 
politically. 

To implement that decision— 

We removed controls from the economy. 

We got the Government out of business, 
rather than putting it in. 

We cut spending. 

We cut taxes. 

We adopted fiscal policies designed to en- 
courage the initiative, the dynamism, and 
the ingenuity of the American people. 

It will be many years before an accurate 
and objective appraisal of the major accom- 
plishments of this administration can be 
made. 

But I submit that when the history of this 
administration is finally written, no accom- 
plishment will have been more significant, or 
more in the interests of the great majority 
of the American people than this: The danger 
of America following some of our friends 
abroad down the road which leads inevitably 
to socialization or nationalization of our in- 
stitutions has been averted and the faith of 
the American people in businesslike, con- 
servative conduct of Government economic 
policies has been restored. 

Statistics are invariably dull. But, just 
for a moment, let us look at the record in 
terms of what has been accomplished. 

Gross national product, personal income, 
labor income, savings deposits, retail sales are 
at all time highs. For the first time in recent 
history, the United States has enjoyed over 
3 consecutive years cf high prosperity, and 
records are being broken almost as fast as 
they are made. 

Furthermore, we are not using rubber dol- 
lars as our measuring rods. When President 
Eisenhower took office in 1953, the index of 
living costs compiled by the Department of 
Labor stood at the level of 113.4. Three years 
later, the level was 114.6, a rise of 1 percent. 
Compare this if you will with the record of 
the 4 years preceding this administration 
when the rise was over 11 percent. 

This means that today when ‘wages go up, 
the profits increase, there is a real gain, not 
merely a money rise that is canceled out by 
higher prices, The tremendous increase in 
almost every sector of economic life is sound 
and well-grounded. 

I realize that sometimes our political op- 
ponents charge that this is a business ad- 
ministration. If they mean by this that gov- 
ernment is running efficiently and well, we 
plead guilty to the charge. 

We have done our best to give the country 
a good example of economy, industry, and 
integrity in the handling of Government af- 
fairs. , 
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But, if the charge means that we favor the 
interests of business to the exclusion of 
other groups of the economy, we suggest that 
all Americans look at the record. 

In 1952, there were those who said, “You 
have never had it so good.” But let us make 
some comparisons between 1952 and 1955, not 
in terms of the economy as a whole, but in 
terms of the 65 million American wage earn- 
ers. 

In 1952, the average gross weekly earnings 
of a factory worker was $67. At present, it is 
$78. 

In 1952, the take-home pay of the aver- 
age factory worker with three dependents 
was $56. Today it is $62. 

In 1950,*20 million persons owned their 
home. Today, 24 million homes are owner- 
occupied—an increase from 53 percent in 
1950 to 58 percent in 1955. 

The average life insurance policy in force 
per family has increased from $5,300 in 1952 
to $6,300 in 1955. 

What these figures mean is that wage 
earners today are better off than at any time 
in the entire history of the Nation. : 

How did this unprecedented prosperity 
come about? 

From a political standpoint I would like 
to be able to claim all the credit for my 
party and the Government policies this ad- 
ministration has instituted during the past 
3 years. 

But to do so would not only be historically 
inaccurate; it would miss the great secret of 
America’s economic progress from the time 
of our foundation. 

What we must recognize is that under our 
system governments do not create wealth— 
people do. 

We know that, in all fairness, the credit 
for America’s great prosperity today must 
be shared among Democrats and Republi- 
cans, labor leaders and business executives, 
farmers and city folk, alike. Together they 
have brought about the changes that have 
made our economic system the model that 
it is today. In a real sense the achieving 
of the American dream has been the com- 
bined work of all Americans. 

Yet, without in any way detracting from 
the other factors I have mentioned, I think 
I can state without fear of contradiction 
that the philosophy of government that has 
prevailed in Washington for the last 3 years 
has been the most important single factor 
in producing the good times we enjoy today. 

That philosophy is not easy to describe. 

There are many who ask what the differ- 
ence is between the Eisenhower economic 
policies and those of the administrations 
which preceded this one. 

The difference is not in goals. All Amer- 
icans, regardless of their political affiliations, 
want better schools, housing, jobs, medical 
care, and more progress for all our citizens. 

The difference is in means—how we 
achieve these goals. 

And, as far as the difference in means is 
concerned, the difference is in where we 
start. 

The administrations which immediately 
preceded the Eisenhower administration in 
Washington assumed in virtually every: in- 
stance that Federal Government action was 
the answer to all social and economic prob- 
lems. If more jobs were needed, the Goy- 
ernment should create them. If better 
medical care was desired, the Government 
should provide it, and so on down the line. 

In other words, they believed that if there 
Was a social or economic problem to meet, 
the way to meet it was to begin with the 
Federal Government and work down. 

We, in this administration, have exactly 
the opposite point of view. We say that the 
most effective way to meet social and eco- 
nomic goals is to begin with the individual 
and work up. We believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment should step in only where individual 
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action or State and local action is inadequate 
to do the job. 

We hold to this view not only because we 
believe that individual action should always 
be encouraged rather than repressed under 
our system of government, but for the very 
practical reason that we know that in the 
long run this is the best way to meet social 
and economic goals. 

Because, thoug henever something needs 
to be done it alw&ys sounds easy to suggest 
that the Federal Government will do it, the 
difficulty generally with such programs is 
that they won't work. 

For example, over the next 10 years, it is 
estimated that to keep pace with our grow- 
ing population and insure continued progress 
and prosperity, we shall have to spend ap- 
proximately $180 billion for schools, hos- 
pitals, power installations, roads, and slum 
clearance. 

To meet these goals we must tap all the 
resources of America. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to step in and assume full 
responsibility, State, local and individual 
action would shrivel up. 

That is why the Eisenhower Federal part- 
nership program, which encourages State 
and individual action, will succeed where a 
program of Federal paternalism would fail. 

“We now come to a problem which I am 
sure will intrigue those in attendance at this 
brand names dinner: What do we call the 
economic philosophy of this administration 
which I have been describing? 

I have used the word “conservative” to- 
night in describing it, but I realize that 
“conservative” during the early days of the 
Republic referred to those who advocated 
more power in the Federal Government. Now 
it tends to mean almost the opposite. 

“Capitalism” is another word which is 
often used to describe the economic philos- 
ophy of this administration, but certainly 
the capitalism we have in the United States 
today is very unlike the capitalism we knew 
50 years ago, or that which still prevails in 
some other parts of the world. 

If it is capitalism, the term “consumers’ 
capitalism” or “people's capitalism” would 
be perhaps more appropriate. 

Ours in a capitalism in which owners, 
management, workers, the general public, 
and consumers participate and share. 

We have witnessed a dispersal of eco- 
nomic power in the United States on a truly 
democratic scale. Main Street has displaced 
Wall Street as the controlling and dynamic 
force behind “American capitalism. 

The terms “middie of the road” and 
“moderation” have often been used to de- 
scribe the administration’s philosophy. 

Does this mean, as the extremists con- 
tend, lack of firm principles in dealing with 
economic and social problems? 

Certainly not. Because when we speak of 
“moderation” and “middle of the road” we 
are not speaking merely of a compromise be- 
tween the left and the right. 

Ours is a new approach to political 
economy. 

Extreme individualism has rendered a 
great, service in developing the Nation, but, 
in the process, it has rendered itself 
obsolete. 

On the other hand, exclusive emphasis on 
Government action to meet social and eco- 
nomic needs, we find, inevitably leads to 
loss of freedom. 

What then is the alternative? 

What we have sought and what we believe 
we have found is not a compromise, but a 
living and dynamic synthesis. 

In the past, private initiative had been 
primarily confined to the economic field and 
selfish ends. 

But the mistake of those who opposed it 
was that they tried to liquidate private initi- 
ative, rather than to redirect its ends. 


. 
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Social goals are of utmost importance, but 
the individual must remain the agent of his 
own destiny. 

The middle way is to expand private initi- 
ative for social goals. We believe that pri- 
vate initiative is the dominant social force 
in a free society. 

That is why in finding solutions to social 
and economic problems we always begin by 
exploring whether the problem can be han- 
dled by private intiative. 

The role of government is to hélp the in- 
dividual—not to make decisions for him. 

Russell Davenport in his penetrating an- 
alysis of the American economic scene, “The 
Dignity of Man,” which he left unfinished 
at his death, summarized this philosophy in 
these words: “No solution of any problem 
in a free way of life should be provided by 
calling upon the State to undertake tasks 
which under proper circumstances of edu- 
cation and encouragement citizens them- 
selves can do.” 

In summary, what this little excursion 
into philosophy means to me is simply this. 
America is a great Nation today because our 
Founding Fathers recognized the supreme 
importance of the individual dignity of men 
and women. And, any administration which 
bases its policies on that fundamental pre- 
cept, whether it be Democrat or Republican, 
whether it be called liberal or conservative, 
will help to make the American dream come 
true. 

Less than 2 years ago President Eisenhower 
predicted that within 10 years economic pro- 
duction would reach a level of $500 billion 
in dollars of constant value. Many persons 
thought he was too optimistic when he made 
that prediction. But now it appears that 
we may attain this goal several years sooner. 

This is not a wild prediction. I am simply 
projecting the rate of growth that we have 
recently been enjoying. 

For all this, I repeat, the Eisenhower eco- 
nomic program deserves an important share 
of the credit. 

The idea that government is the servant 
of the people is not a new idea, but the way 
that it has been applied in the last 3 years 
is new, and we are all better for it. 

We have seen something rare in American 
political history—a government that is really 
dedicated to helping all the people—a gov- 
ernment that rises above political considera- 
tions and class interests, and judges all its 
programs by one, and only one, norm—does 
this benefit all Americans, does it recognize, 
conserve, and protect the inherent dignity of 
every man, woman, and child in America? ~ 

As long as this is our goal and our phi- 
losophy, we can look forward with confidence 
to a fuller, richer, and brighter future for all 
Americans. 





Growth of Natural Gas Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the bill to exempt producers of natural 
gas was before Congress those of us who 
opposed It were warned of the dire con- 
sequences if the bill did not become law. 

On Monday an article was published 
in the New York Journal of Commerce 
which is well worth noting and filing for 
future reference. 

The headline was “Natural Gas De- 
mand Spurs Overall Industry Sales 


Rise.” 


The article was as follows: 


Total sales of the gas utility and pipeline 
industry during February rose 6.9 percent 
over the same month of 1955, the American 
Gas Association reported at the weekend. 

Gas sales to industrial consumers was up 
about 5.7 percent during the same period. 

The total February 1956, utility and pipe- 
line sales were 8,113 million terms, against 
7,591 million for the same month of last year. 

Natural gas sales by utilities and pipelines 
to ultimate consumers totaled 7,676 million 
therms in February, up 7.2 percent over last 
year. Total manufactured and mixed gas 
sales rose 4.8 percent to 436.8 million therms, 
despite a decline of 13.8 percent in the man- 
ufactured gas category. Mixed was up 7.7 
percent. 

During the 12 months ending February 
29, 1956, total utility and pipeline sales of 
gas was 68,451 million therms, for a rise of 
8.7 percent over the 62,971 million in the 12 
months, ending February 28, 1955, due 
mainly to higher natural gas sales. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
marked the eighth anniversary of the 
founding of the free State of Israel. This 
birthday is an occasion for joy and 
thanksgiving among all men of good 
faith. Through all the storms and trib- 
ulations which have beset that brave lit- 
tle nation, it has continued strong and 
true toward its goal of achieving inde- 
pendence and freedom from’ outside 
interference. 

In their courageous struggle to retain 
their autonomy, the friendship between 
the United States and Israel has played 
a great part. The bond between our 
country and the noble new homeland of 
the Jewish people is one of the key part- 
nerships of the free world. 

In addition to Government support for 
Israel, gifts of money and time from 
thousands in this country have played 
an important role in bolstering the ma- 
terial and spiritual strength of the people 
of Israel. The city of Rochester, N. Y., 
has perhaps responded as vigorously to 
the needs of Israel as any community of 
this Nation. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting an article by 
Cliff Carpenter from the Rochester Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle of April 16, which 
describes the close ties between Roches- 
ter and the State of Israel: 

LocaL TIES TO ISRAEL STRONG 
(By Cliff Carpenter) 

War can be a remote kind of a horror; or 
it can be an intensely personal one when 
it touches a husband or the boy next door 
or a cherished ideal. Rochester learned that 
in World War II, again in Korea and now the 
principle is being demonstrated again in the 
case of war-threatened Israel, the splinter- 
like country which clings to the eastern edge 
of the Mediterranean. 

For there are surprisingly powerful spir- 
itual, physical, financial and sentimental 
ties stretching from Rochester, in this great- 
est of democracies, to that newest and 
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smallest of democracies, which celebrates 
its eighth birthday this week. 

Ringed by hostile Arab states, bloody 
about the border, Israel will celebrate its 
birthday with the same two ingredients 
which are synonymous with its existence— 
work and war. Literally thousands of Roch- 
esterians have a stake in the outcome. They 
have been there, or they have friends and 
relatives there. Some Rochesterians have 
even emigrated to Israel and are working 
there. - 

An effort to document those ties between 
Rochester and Israel unfolds a long and 
strong tale of dedication. 

For in gifts and in investment funds, this 
city’s contributions are well in the millions. 
And by simply substituting hours for dol- 
lars, one might strike a fair estimate of the 
time given by Rochester Jewry to supporting 
this tiny state. 

An attempt at documentation might go 
this way—and it can be only an attempt: 

Rochesterians have bought $1%4 million 
worth of State of Israel bonds, handled 
through a permanent Rochester committee, 
headed this year by Joseph E. Silverstein. 
The investors—for this is an investment in 
the development of Israeli economy—are in 
effect gambling that the civilized world, 
which created Israel, will not let it be de- 
stroyed. Bond headquarters is active now; 
further sales will be inspired by the visit to 
Rochester this week of the famed Zionist, 
Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, fresh from scenes of 
fighting on Israel-Arab borders. 

Meanwhile, the United Jewish Welfare 
Fund of Rochester is well into an emergency 
drive called the UJA Special Survival Fund. 
It will raise $200,000 toward a national goal 
of $25 million to finance resettlement in 
Israel of 45,000 Jews from strife-torn North 
Africa. 

This fund conducts an annual campaign 
in behalf of some 30 Jewish agencies and 
institutions here and abroad. But the major 
beneficiary is the United Jewish Appeal 
which has for years financed the movement 
of Jewish refugees and displaced persons to 
Israel from Europe, North Africa, and Mos- 
lem lands. Officials estimate that the Jew- 
ish Welfare Fund in Rochester has averaged 
sending $600,000 a year to the United Jew- 
ish Appeal since 1948, os close to $5 million 
from this city alone. The peak year was 
1948, the year Israel was born, when the fund 
allocated $1,100,000 to the United Jewish 
Appeal. 

But the documentation of help does not 
stop there. 

Segments of the Rochester Jewish com- 
munity contribute about $20,000 annually to 
the Jewish National Fund. This organiza-. 
tion buys and owns land in Israel, in per- 
petuity, and leases to tenants for long terms 
for their own farming use; also it is a key 
figure in reforestation, which is imperative 
in Israel’s drive to reclaim deserts and waste- 
lands. 

Hadassah, the women’s Zionist organiza- 
tion, raises about $28,000 in Rochester an- 
nually toward maintenance of buildings and 
staff of the Hadassah hospital system in 
Israel. And Hadassah along with the Pion- 
eer Women raises another $25,000 annually 
which becomes part of a larger national 
fund devoted exclusively to children—bring- 
ing them to Israel from underdeveloped 
areas, and financing their resettlement, 
maintenance, and education. 

Why this outpouring of funds, this tight 
tie to a new little nation? 

Leaders of Roehester Jewry will tell the 
questioner that the plight of their peoples 
through the world has been so critical in 
recent years, that there must be an Israel 
to which Jews can go in safety and in pro- 
tection. 

Rochester’s Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, now 
chairman of the American Zionist Commit- 
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tee for Public Affairs, is in a position to 
sketch this picture eloquently. 

He was adviser on Jewish affairs to the 
United States military commanders in Ger- 
many at the close of World War Il. He saw 
the survivors of Hitler’s purges—about a 
quarter of a million of them—gathered in 
German and Austrian camps under United 
States care. He was a leader in a tragic 
and fruitless effort to persuade some other 
lands to take in those Jews for resettlement. 
Reealling the strong role the United States 
ultimately played in the resettlement of 
those refugees, he says: 

“The fact that compounded their tragedy 
was that nobody wanted them. We beat 
frantically on doors everywhere, but they 
were closed against these Jews. It was only 
when a United Nations committee recom- 
mended the partition of Palestine into Jew- 
ish and Arab states, only’ when the United 
Nations gave its approval of this plan, only 
when Israel came into existence as a state, 
that the diplaced persons camps were liqui- 
dated as with a magic wand. I saw these 
people in the camps caught, as they put 
it, like rats in a trap. Then later I saw 
them arrive in Israel, free human beings, 
with their fate at last in their own hands.” 

Rabbi Bernstein, incidentally, is an exam- 
ple of the physical and sentimental, as well 
as spiritual, ties mentioned earlier. For he 
is a friend of David Ben-Gurion, Israel’s 
Prime Minister, and a close personal friend 
of Moshe Sharrett, former Acting Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Minister of Israel. Sharrett 
and Rabbi Bernstein met in 1926 when the 
latter was a student in the first class at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

They met again in 1937, a year of terror. 
That year Rabbi Bernstein, on sabbatical 
leave, took his wife and two children to Tel 
Aviv. With Sharrett, he toured Palestine in 
a bullet-proof sedan inspecting new Jewish 
settlements. They drove through rains of 
rocks hurled by dissatisfied Arabs. He recalls 
Sharrett’s utter calm, for this was a period 
known to Jews as Haviagah, or self restraint, 
in which Jewish residents of Palestine sought 
to placate the Arabs by no strife of any sort 
except in extreme self-defense. 

They met again in 1951, when Rabbi Bern- 
stein was president of the Central Council of 
American Rabbis. 

Dozens of other Rochesterians know Israeli 
Officials by their first names. Another nota- 
ble example is Mrs. Julia Berlove, national 
Hadassah executive, who even now is in 
Israel on Hadassah business. 

Another bit of evidence on the close bond 
of feeling between Rochesterians and Israel 
is simply the number of Rochesterians who 
have made the long and expensive trip—near- 
ly half way around the world—in the last 3 
years or so. Asked to make a random guess 
at the number, 2 leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity ad libbed 55 names for the writer 
without reference to notes. So there must be 
many more. And to this they added offhand 
the names of 18 Rochesterians whose dedi- 
cation to Israel is so deep they have gone 
there to live. 

There is hope in Rochester’s Jewry that 
Israel's eighth birthday will be less tragic 
than other days of the last few months. And 
there is gloom, but not despair, that the West 
will not take a stronger stand in behalf of 
the little nation. As another spokesman 
put it: 

“Israel has no quarrel with Arab peoples. 
She has repeatedly offered to conclude non- 
aggression pacts, write permanent peace trea- 
ties, resume normal trade relations, but these 
overtures are always spurned. She is strongly 
prowestern, a democratic oasis ringed by 
Communist-influenced countries, a stubborn 
block to the spread of totalitarianism. She 
rightfully looks to democracies for moral and 
material support.” 

But in war or in peace, those ties to Israel 
will remain powerful. So say the Rochester 
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supporters, for they feel that they are being 
rewarded regularly. They have seen Israel 
grow in 8 years from a population of 650,000 
to 1,789,000, have seen it give refuge to Jews 
in trouble from many parts of the world, have 
seen it pioneer in industry, agriculture, med- 
icine, health, and education. They see Israel 
as a potential benefit to the entire Middle 
East given only peace and tolerance. 





Protection of Animals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent’ that 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorRD 
a letter which I received from a person in 
Washington, D. C., dealing with the 
Peoples Lobby. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18, 1956. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
: Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: S. 2015 and H.R. 
6680 protect dogs in the District of Colum- 
bia. It may be said that this is but a crumb 
but will Congress deny us even that crumb? 
Surely, dogs, the beloved of mankind should 
have sanctuary some place, sometime, and 
where better than the Nation’s Capital, now. 
Can one look into his pet’s eyes, the one 
utterly devoted to him in loyalty, and say 
“you must. be ruthlessly used as a tortured 
instrument of student practice.” Chris- 
tianity teaches benevolence and surely that 
extends to man’s best friend. He is an un- 
yielding friend even in dire necessity. Is it 
enough that he lay down his life for us, 
must he be also tortured. 

Throughout our land self-sacrificing men 
and women strive unceasingly to better the 
lot of these defenseless ones. They devote 
their time and substance to this praise- 
worthy work, this Christian endeavor. And 
their accomplishments redound to their 
credit. 

They educate the populace in humane en- 
deavor, they provide animal shelters, they 
rescue stray animals and return them to 
their owners or find new havens for them. 
They, in a word, instill into our Christian 
consciousness an appreciation of God's 
handiwork. 

However, when it comes to the point of re- 
ducing concern for animals to protective leg- 
islation there is an evident record of lack 
of accomplishment. The failure may be 
attributed to two patent defects. First, the 
lack of unity. There is a wide diversity of 
opinion amongst the various groups as to 
which action should be taken. ’ 

There is no united front of all the friends 
of animals. This, despite the fact that they 
are all humanitarians and should consider 
the enactment of any measure of protective 
legislation as a step forward even though it 
is not the actual legislation they favored. 
Second, public opinion has had no voice. 
The humanitarian groups, after all, are but 
a segment of our population and as such do 
not have sufficient impact in the matter of 
persuading legislators to their viewpoint. 

Many of the leaders of movements for 
animal protective legislation in the past are 
today discouraged and disheartened. They 
State that attainment of such legislation 


there be. 
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is impossible. They state that this is not 
the psychological moment and that the bulk 
of the people are antagonistic to any cor- 
rective legislation. 

We sharply disagree with these defeatists. 
Public opinion is overwhelmingly opposed 
to the torture of animals. If ours is a Chris- 
tian Nation, and it is, can any follower of the 
all-loving Christ fail to display a benevolent, 
kindly attitude toward God’s lesser crea- 
tures? It remains for this public sentiment 
to be vividly portrayed for the benefit of 
legislators. This is the most persuasive 
factor in the consideration of any legisla- 
tion. 

Peoples Lobby, Inc., Washington, D. C., is 
a nonprofit organization chartered for the 
sole purpose of procurement of protective 
legislation for animals. It provides a com- 
mon ground for unity of legislative action 
by all society members and other humani- 
tarians, combined with the impact of public 
opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
THERESA H. RUSSELL, 





We Must Protect American Labor and 
Industry From Unfair Foreign Compe- 
tition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
OTC legislation, represented by H. R. 
5550 and reported out by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, strikes me as ex- 
tremely important. H.R. 5550 is not just 
another bill. It is one of those crucial 
proposals that would change radically 
the lines of our constitutional division of 
powers. 

The State Department seeks through 
this legislation to obtain the consent of 
Congress to its own abject demotion to 
the sidelines in the matter of regulating 
foreign commerce. If this seems pre- 
sumptuous it is in keeping with that De- 
partment’s action in this field during the 
past 10 years. By one scheme or another 
it has aimed at obtaining and keeping 
control over our tariff and related as- 
pects of trade. H.R. 5550, the OTC pro- 
posal, is only the last in a series of steps. 

Why does this interest me as a Mem- 
ber of Congress? 

It interests and concerns me for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, as a 
Member of Congress, Iam bound to carry 
out my obligations and responsibilities as 
a Congressman; and this clearly does 
not involve resignation to the State De- 
partment or the abdication of powers 
that the Constitution has placed upon 


“us, whether on the grounds of expe- 


diency, following the path of least re- 
sistance, or anything else. 

Second, I have definite obligations to 
the people who elected me. It has be- 
come something of a stigma to acknowl- 
edge this fact. We hear of bowing to 


“jocal selfish interests” when we pay at- 
tention to the electorate back home. 

; In this particular instance I am speak- 
ing for such local selfish interests as the 
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owners of and workers in various in- 
dustries in my district. They have a real 
stake in this legislation. Their interests, 
that is, their economic welfare, the wage 
levels, the employment opportunities and 
the very value of investments in plants, 
mills and manufacturing enterprises in 
my district are affected by and stand to 
benefit or lose by what Congress does or 
does not do in its action on this bill. We 
are not legislating in a vacuum. 

If the employment opportunities of 
men and women in the manufacture of 
watches and clocks is a local, selfish con- 
cern then I am guilty of catering to local 
selfish interests in seeking to preserve 
and to promote such employment. If 
continuity or increase of employment at 
good wages in rubber-soled-footwear 
plants, or in factories producing bicycles 
and parts, or in those making wood 
screws and metal fasteners or in textile 
plants in my district is a matter of local 
selfish interest, then again I am guilty 
of upholding such narrow interests; and 
I may say that I am proud to do it. 

At the same time I will challenge any- 
one to say that it is against the national 
interest for a Member of Congress to 
speak for those who elected him, to seek 
to preserve their jobs and their earnings 
against influences that might upset them 
or even take them away. 

For these several reasons I support the 
resolution introduced on both sides of 
the aisle, by the gentleman from Maine 
and by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. The OTC bill leaves too much in 
the dark. It presents us with a handle 
to a pan but says nothing of what is to be 
cooked in the pan, or how. We are sim- 
ply to agree to hand over the pan to 
cooks in Geneva, Switzerland, who will 
want to use it as they see fit, to cook what 
they please. 

Looking back over the last 10 or 20 
years of State Department activity, I am 
convinced that American industry, 
American producers, including some im- 
portant parts of our agriculture, would 
be asked to supply the goose to be cooked, 
and if the past is any guide to the future 
that goose would be cooked in short or- 
der. I am afraid that Congress’ own 
goose would be cooked at the same time. 
We are here, among many other things, 
to regulate foreign commerce. Evident- 
ly that means what it says. 

I am not willing to give the pan and 
its handle away; and I do not believe 
that any reservations about the use of the 
pan will do us much good so long as we 
leave it to others to decide what is to 
be cooked in it. 

To be plain about it, amendments to 
the OTC, such as those adopted by the 
Ways and Means Committee, can do little 
good so long as GATT itself remains free 
to operate under the power of self- 
amendment without reference to Con- 
gress. 

In H. R. 5550 we are addressing our- 
selves only to the OTC, that is, to the 
pan and its handle. What goes into the 
pan and how it is to be cooked; that is, 
the real substance of the issue, corre- 
sponds to GATT and GATT is not 
brought before us in H. R. 5550. GATT 
would be left free to work out its own 
destiny beyond the reach of Congress. 
It could by a two-thirds vote extend its 
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own powers without consultation of Con- 
gress in any way. GATT has amended 
itself in the past; and there is nothing 
in H. R. 5550 or in the OTC agreement or 
in the amendments adopted by the Ways 
and Means Committee that would pre- 
vent its doing so in the future. 

What good could I do then in behalf 
of the many producers in my district 
who would be injured by action taken in 
Geneva?. Neither I nor any other Mem- 
ber of Congress would be able to reach 
the decision-making spot in Geneva, or 
if we could the delegates from the 35 
countries congregated there behind 
closed doors would be under no obliga- 
tion either to see us or pay us the least 
attention. 

Is that the goal to which we want to 
move? Is that the way we want to dis- 
pose of our responsibility to regulate the 
foreign commerce of this country? 

There are those who deny that mem- 
bership in the OTC would have that ef- 
fect. I say the burden of proof is on 
them. We have observed for 10 years or 
more the direction of State Department 
activities in this field. It has moved ever 
farther away from congressional control 
directly toward international control of 
our foreign trade. The ban on import 
quotas written into GATT is only one 
example. 

It would require a complete reversal 
of State Department policy to prevent 
loss by Congress of its authority to an 
international organization in this field if 
Congress should approve OTC member- 
ship on behalf of the United States. The 
burden of proof to the contrary is in- 
deed upon those who deny this. 

Let them bring GATT before us for a 
thorough examination. If they balk at 
this, they will demonstrate the duplicity 
of their position. If they have nothing 
to hide, if they are not bent on wresting 
powers from Congress and lodging them 
in Geneva, they will gladly come forward 
and place before Congress the full record 
of the State Department in its GATT 
negotiations. Then Congress can deter- 
mine for itself what is what. 

In my opinion the resolution should be 
adopted forthwith. 





What Others Think—Extend Canal 
South From St. Marks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the following 
reprint from the Tampa Times, Tampa, 
Fla., which appeared in the April 15, 
1956, issue of the Tallahassee Democrat, 


Tallahassee, Fla., under the heading” 


“What Others Think” and entitled “Ex- 
tend Canal South From St. Marks.” 
The near tragic incident referred to in 
this article points up an addition to the 
many other important reasons why it is 
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imperative that the Intracoastal Water- 
way development between Tampa and 
St. Marks, Fla., be completed as soon as 
possible. 
The matter is as follows: 
WuatT OTHERS THINK—EXTEND CANAL 
SoutH From St. MARKS 


Thanks to the vigilance of the Coast 
Guard, six seamen were rescued yesterday 
from a barge which broke up in the raging 
waters of the gulf some 80 miles northwest 
of Tampa. 

The accident is another reminder of the 
need for suitable Intracoastal Waterway de- 
velopment between Tampa and St. Marks. 
At present a protected waterway exists from 
the Mexican border, along the gulf to Apa- 
lachee Bay in Florida. But this is of no use 
to the heavy barge traffic between Tampa and 
other gulf ports. It must brave the open seas 
in heavy oceangoing barges and tugs, risking 
rough weather and high seas. 

In the interest of* better transportation 
facilities it is clear that the Intracoastal 
Waterway between St. Marks and Tampa Bay 
should be completed. While the Federal 
Government contracts to finance dams in 
Egypt and Afghanistan and spends millions 
in aid to India, this vital development needed 
by United States transportation facilities is 
neglected. 

It was good luck yesterday that a helicopter 
could make the long trip into the Gulf to 
save the six seamen on the sinking barge. 
The next time the story might have a differ- 
ent and more tragic ending. But until the 
Intracoastal Waterway is completed, these 
needless risks of men and equipment must 
be made, increasing the cost of transporta- 
tion in this area and reducing the efficiency 
of barge traffic. 





Social Security and Railway Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the Voice of the People column 
of the Chicago Tribune, under date of 
April 15, 1956, discussing relative social- 
security payments and benefits as com- 
pared with benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act: 

SocraL SECURITY AND RAILWAY PENSIONS 


Although the Government has adminis- 
tered both social security and the railroad 
retirement fund since 1937 when both sys- 
tems started, rail employees have paid an 
average of three times more taxes. 

The present cockeyed disparity between 
both systems has caused endless confusion 
among rail employees and to both Houses of 
Congress. To wit: 

One industrial worker pays a tax rate of 2 
percent on the first $350 per month earn- 
ings into social security. Maximum cost per 
month—$7. 

One rail employee pays a tax rate of 614 
percent on the first $350 per month earn- 
ings into railroad retirement. Maximum 
cost per month—$21.88. 

One rail employee pays three times more 
taxes or as much as the combined tax paid 
by three industrial workers. 

Three industrial workers therefore, may re- 
ceive a social-security retirement (and 
spouse) benefit in return for the same 
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amount of taxes paid by one rail employee. 

The present social-security maximum re- 
tirement benefit is $108.50 plus one-half 
($54.30) for a spouse, or a total of $162.80 
per month. 

Three industrial workers and their spouses 
may receive a total of $488.40 per month in 
return for the same amount of taxes paid 
by 1 rail employee. 

One rail employee and his spouse, there- 
fore, should (but doesn’t) receive $488.40 per 
month. 

To receive the present maximum railroad 
retirement annuity of $166 plus one-half up 
to $54.30 for a spouse, or a total of $220.30 
per month, the employee must have earned 
$300 per month from 1926 through June 
1954, and $350 per month thereafter. Dur- 
ing the last 30 years less than 1 percent of 
employees had such earnings. 

To receive the present maximum social- 
security retirement and spouse annuity of 
$162.80, the industrial worker retiring this 
year at age of 65 needs “only” 6 quarters‘of 
coverage (18 months—1'4 years—not 30 
years) if he earned #350 per month (regard- 
Yess of prior earnings less than $350 per 
month) since January 1, 1955. 

Why should a rail employee require 20 
times as many months (30 years, 360 months) 
of service to receive less than twice as much 
in benefits, for which he has paid 3 times 
more in taxes? 

Watt SANps, 
Editor, Rail Pension News. 





The Farm Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on April 
11, I voted against the passage of H. R. 
12, the Agricultural Act of 1956. I want 
my colleagues to know that I intend to 
vote to sustain the President’s veto. 

The President, in my opinion, is abso- 
lutely correct in his decision to veto this 
legislation since the same is fraught with 
much inequity and the result of a strictly 
political maneuver. The consumers of 
the United States can be proud of the 
action of the President which means a 
very definite saving to their pocketbooks. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
News of April 17, 1956: 

THE Guy’s Got Gurs 

“Only after thorough consideration and 
searching my mind and my conscience,” 
President Eisenhower yesterday vetoed the 
farm bill. 

This was the catch-all measure put to- 
gether by Senate-House conferees in a near 
panic over declining farm-product prices in 
a presidential election year. 

What the President and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson chiefly couldn't 
stomach was the restoration of rigid, 90 per- 
cent of parity price supports for 1 year on 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts. It 
was these that piled up the present moun- 
tains of stored surplus foodstuffs. 

There is nothing dictatorial about this veto. 
General Eisenhower goes on to say in his no- 
soap message that he will do what he can for 
the farmers under existing law. 

Price supports on the 5 products above 
named are to be lifted to at least 82.5 per- 
cent of parity. The support price on milk 
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used for butter, ice cream, etc., is to go up to 
$3.25 per 100 pounds. All this will mean $600 
million more for farmers this year. In addi- 
tion, the Agriculture Department will spend 
$400 million to bolster prices of perishable 
farm products. 

This won't satisfy extremists, who think 
the world, or at any rate the United States 
taxpayer, owes the farmer a living. But it 
should help ease the troubles of some 
farmers. 

It: may hurt General Eisenhower politi- 
cally; but, on the other hand, it may help 
him. Time and again in our history acts of 
courage and conscience on the part of public 
men have paid off in increased popularity 
and respect. 

This Eisenhower veto of the farm bill was 
100 percent an act of courage and of 
conscience. 





Independence of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16, 1956, by the Jewish calendar, Israel 
was 8 years old and its people can well 
take pride in that fact. I wish to extend 
my sincere felicitations to the people of 
Israel, President Ben-Gurion, and His 
Excellency Abba Eban, Ambassador of 
Israel, upon the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of Independence Day. 

The Republic of Israel emerged fully 
clothed with the problems and realities 
of political statehood on May 14, 1948. 
During these short years of independence 
the two main preoccupations of Israel 
have been economic development of the 
country and the establishment by diplo- 
matic and military means of the security 
of the country within the boundaries set 
by the armistice agreement. 

The State of Israel is a product of an 
ancient dream, of suffering, courage, 
faith, and sacrifice of a people striving to 
create a new democracy and to live in 
peace. There are few historic parallels 
for the present resurgence of faith in 
democratic values witnessed ‘in Israel. 
Israel’s faith is everywhere in evidence in 
the energy of its manifold activities and 
in a rapidly accumulating array of solid 
achievements along social, economic, 
political, and spiritual lines. The tri- 
umph of the human spirit in Israel over 
seemingly endless and overwhelming 
obstacles is a constant beacon light of 
faith to all men. 

Because Israel is small and poor in 
natural resources it faces towering eco- 
nomic problems. The economy of Israel 
is still in the process of building healthy 
foundations for a normal existence. The 
economic policy of the government is 
characterized by the encouragement of 
healthy economic enterprise in all its 
beneficial forms. In economic matters 


Israel has steered a middle and nondoc- 
trinaire course between the totalitarian 
economics of the slave states and the 
typical laissez faire of the 19th century. 
It is developing an indigenous blend of 
free enterprise and free government 
suited to its own particular problems. 
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The Middle East is the crossroads of 
the Old World, the bridge between Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, straddling global 
air and sea routes, the Dardenelles and 
the Suez Canal. Within the Middle East 
the state of Israel is clearly the heart- 
land of the crossroads. The present 
masters of the Kremlin, following the 
lead of past military conquerors, covet 
this position. The deeply disputatious 
question of peace with the Arab States 
leaves the political future clouded. Yet 
within Israel there is energy and op- 
timism, for here at last a dream of cen- 
turies for a homeland has become a po- 
litical reality. 

The avowed aim of the United States 
is to promote the political and economic 
stability of the entire region of the Mid- 
dle East with a course of action based on 
neither favoritism nor on prejudice, but 
on the principle of safeguarding the best 
interests of the United States and the 
free world. The United States has given 
increasing attention to ways of reducing 
tension aJong the troubled frontiers of 
the Middle East. The most serious 
threat of this continued strife, from the 
free-world point of view, is the danger 
it presents to the Middle East as a whole. 
Seeking new directions for further Com- 
munist exploitation, the masters of the 
Kremlin already are looking upon the 
troubled waters of Palestine as a good 
spot for launching their next dangerous 
activities. 

If our world-wide position is to be se- 
cure, we must recognize the potentiali- 
ties of Israel as an outpost for western 
civilization. The whole Arab world is 
in a state of underdevelopment and ex- 
treme poverty. Its populations are 
restive and if practical solution to the 
miseries of millions of people do not 
come, Communists will certainly make 
the most of their opportunity. 

If we in the Western World ignore 
the Middle East and its unsolved human 
problems, we shall not only have failed 
a large section of humanity, but we shall 
have mortally weakened our own de- 
fenses of the West and its message of 
freedom. We can strike no more effec- 
tive blow in defense of our way of life 
on a global basis than to do everything 
possible to make Israel a strong bastion 
of freedom in the Middle East and 
through it to reach the rest of the re- 
gion in the true spirit of our freedom. 
And, further, we must cooperate in all 
wholesome economic endeavors of the 
entire Middle East. 





Federal Employees Need and Deserve 
Basic Guaranties Provided in Union 
Recognition and Arbitration Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call attention 
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to H. R. 10237, a bill to provide for the 
recognition of Federal employee unions 
and the establishment of arbitration 
machinery for the settlement of griev- 
ances. I am pleased to note that the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee has scheduled hearings next 
month on an identical bill, S. 3593, in- 
troduced by Senator OLIN JOHNSTON. 
Because of the demonstrated need for 
this type of legislation, I am hopeful that 
hearings may also be scheduled by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in the near future. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following guest 
article on this subject, which appeared 
in the April 13, 1956, issue of the Govern- 
ment Standard, the newspaper of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees: 


ON CaPITOL HILL 
(By GrorcE M. RHODES) 


Employees of the Federal Government en- 
joy the unique distinction of having 166 
million employers, since it is their duty to 
provide a necessary assortment of scientific, 
technical, clerical, and administrative serv- 
ices to all our citizens. 


As our Government has grown, both in 
complexity and the scope of its activities, 
it has become clear that those Americans 
who serve their fellow-citizens need, and 
have a right to expect basic guaranties af- 
fecting their conditions of employment. 
Tens of millions of employees in private in- 
dustry have long since been granted certain 
well-defined rights in the field of labor- 
management relations. The labor-manage- 
ment relations law, established by act of 
Congress, makes this significant statement 
in its findings and declaration of policy: 


“Experience has proved that protection by 
law of the right of employees to organize and 
bargain collectively safeguards commerce 
from injury, impairment, or interruption, 
and promotes the flow of commerce by re- 
moving certain recognized sources of indus- 
trial strife and unrest, by encouraging prac- 
tices fundamental to the friendly adjustment 
of industrial disputes arising out of differ- 
ences as to wages, hours, or other working 
conditions, and by restoring equality of bar- 
gaining power between employers and em- 
ployees.” 

But unfortunately, our Government has 
not chosen to legally apply a similar set of 
rules to dealings with its own employees. 
A beginning was made in 1912 with the pas- 
sage of the Lloyd-La Follette Act, which guar- 
anteed Federal employees the right to join 
unions of their choice—provided such unions 
did not impose an obligation to strike against 
the Government. However, there was no 
requirement that the executive branch of 
the Government recognize or deal with such 
unions as the spokesmen for Federal em- 
ployees. 

Thus, effective labor-management relations 
having any degree of bargaining rights bind- 
ing upon executive branch “employees,” are 
nonexistent in the Federal service. The in- 
justices of this situation have long been 
recognized by many responsible authorities. 

The 1955 report of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Labor Relations of 
Governmental Employees said: 

“A government which imposes upon other 
employers certain obligations in dealing with 
their employees may not in good faith refuse 
to deal with its own public servants on a 
reasonably similar favorable basis, modified, 
of course, to meet the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service. It should set the example for 
industry by being perhaps more considerate 
than the law requires of private enterprise.” 
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It is obvious that some practical machin- 
ery for dealing adequately and fairly with 
the labor-management problems arising 
between the Federal Government and its 
employees is badly needed. I have intro- 
duced such remedial legislation in the past 
several Congresses. 

Recently I introduced H. R: 10237, a 
strengthened version of my previous bill, 
H. R. 697. The chief difference is that the 
new bill provides for arbitration of disputes 
as a final recourse. It would give Govern- 
ment employee unions official recognition in 
the Government and require executive agen- 
cies and departments to deal with them on 
personnel policy matters and employee griev- 
ances. 

A similar bill, though without the arbi- 
tration feature, was favorably reported by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in 1952 by a vote of 14 to 1. Unfor- 
tunately, the action came too late in the 
session for floor debate to be scheduled. It 
was placed on the Consent Calendar but 
chances for enactment were killed by the 
objection of a single Member. 

In the past, established unions represent- 
ing Government employees have discussed 
personnel problems and presented grievances 
to various administrative officers of the Gov- 
ernment; but this action is a matter of 
sufferance rather than a right. If the Gov- 
ernment administrator or his subordinates 
should refuse to meet or discuss the prob- 
lem with union representatives, or should 
fail to take the necessary remedial action, the 
aggrieved parties have no appeal short of 
Congress. 

As the American Bar Association pointed 
out in its report: 

“Government which denies to its employ- 
ees the right to strike against the people, 
no matter how just might be the grievances, 
owes to its public servants an obligation to 
provide working conditions and standards of 
management-employee relationships which 
would make unnecessary and unwarranted 
any need for such employees to resort to 
stoppage of public business. * * *” 

I regret that no action on my bills has been 
forthcoming in the present Congress, despite 
the clearly demonstrated néed for some type 
of remedial legislation to provide basic rights 
for Federal employees. Not one of the ex- 
ecutive agencies or Departments of the pres- 
ent administration has even submitted a 
report to the committee stating their views 
on the proposed legislation—in favor or in 
opposition. They have chosen to ignore the 
existence of the bills, which is to deny that 
any problem or need exists. This “head in 
the sand” policy of the administration is 
shortsighted and unfair to the millions of 
loyal and devoted public servants who are 
entitled to workable standards of conduct 
affecting their hours and conditions of em- 
ployment, vacations, and sick leave, as well 
as the expeditious settling of grievances 
which necessarily arise. 

This present administration policy is also 
unfair to the citizens of our Nation because 
the present adherence to outmoded em- 
ployee-management practices is contrary to 
sound and enlightened public personnel ad- 
ministration. It is arbitrary, unjust and 
undemocratic. It destroys the morale of effi- 
cient and hard-working Government em- 
ployees through the pyramiding of resent- 
ment, misunderstandings, and irritation be- 
cause of the failure to provide necessary 
grievance machinery and other sound prin- 
ciples of employee-management relations 
which have been in effect in private industry 
for many years. 

I feel that the principles and objectives of 
this legislation are reasonable and just. I 
feel that the need for enactment of such 
legislation is urgent. It is the duty of both 
the administration and the Congress to 
recognize this need and act accordingly, 
without further delay. 
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Hon. Lyndon Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to insert an editorial 
which appeared in the Sunday, April 8, 
edition of the Hillsboro Evening Mirror, 
Hillsboro, Tex., regarding our esteemed 
colleague, the Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
majority leader of the Senate. He is 
truly a fine and great leader as the 
article demonstrates. 

The editorial follows: 

Say “YEs,” LYNDON 


Like many Texas citizens, we are anxiously 
awaiting the answer to one of the big ques- 
tions in national politics. The question: 
Will the Honorable LyNpOoN B. JOHNSON, 
Democratic majority leader of the United 
States Senate and senior Senator from Texas, 
consent to be this State’s favorite son candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
President. 

Senator JOHNSON, we do not know what 
your answer will be, but we wish to add our 
plea to those of countless other Texans. Our 
plea is: Say “Yes,’’ Lyndon. Say “Yes.” 

We have long known that you have the 
ability to perform the duties of the presi- 
dency, and we have long been aware of your 
conscientious, unselfish and untiring devo- 
tion to the performance of your duties in 
public office. 

Your personal popularity was attested to in 
our county last November 21, when 1,500 
central Texas citizens gathered in your 
honor at Whitney. The long and continued 
standing ovation those people gave you when 
you were introduced has never been surpassed 
in our section of the State. 

The many standing ovations that inter- 
rupted your speech prove that your views 
on, and solutions to, our many national 
problems coincide with the views and wishes 
of a great majority of the Texas citizens. 

Senator, you are a great Texan, and a man 
who dwell deserves the title of favorite son. 

However, we do not wish to see your can- 
didacy limited to the role of favorite son. 
We hope to see you as an active candidate 
for the office of President of the United 
States of America. We feel that the people 
of Texas and of the United States should 
make you the Democratic nominee and then 
elect you President. 

The dignified, yet thorough and efficient, 
manner which you have maintained while 
performing your duties as senior Senator 
from Texas and as Democratic majority lead- 
er of the United States Senate has endeared 
you to millions of American in every walk 
of life. 


Your election as Democratic majority lead- 
er before completing your first term in the 
United States Senate was a tremendous trib- 
ute to an outstanding American. It was an 
even greater tribute to the citizens of Texas 
for having sent you to Washington. Those 
persons who do not know you, undoubtedly 
are still trying to determine how you accém- 
plished such a victory in the United States 
Senate. They must still be wondering how 
you, as a first-term Senator, could gain the 
respect and devotion of Democrats many 
years your senior. So much respect, in fact, 
that they unhesitatingly call you their leader. 

We know the reason, Senator. And we be- 
lieve that one of your recent statements very 
aptly reflects that reason. The statement 
you made was: “I will not consent to lead 
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a group composed of delegates from any 
single faction of the Texas Democratic Party 
to the National Convention in Chicago.” 
How proud we were when we read that state- 
ment. 
This is a time for unity and harmony 
* among the members of the Democratic Par- 
ty. The social and economic unrest, both at 
home and abroad, will not permit us to waste 
time bickering among ourselves. It is for 
that reason that we are willing to share our 
favorite son with the rest of the Nation, and 
propose that you, the Honorable LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON of Texas, be the next Democratic 
nominee to the office of President of the 
United States. 


Syria Celebrates Evacuation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18,°1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
salute the people of Syria, His Excellency 
Shukri al-Quwwatli, President of the Re- 
public of Syria, and His Excellency Dr. 
Farid Zeineddine, the Ambassador of 
Syria, on the occasion of the celebration 
of the 10th anniversary of Evacuation 
Day, April 17, 1956. ; 

Before 1920 the Republic of Syria in its 
present boundaries had no separate his- 
tory of its own. espite centuries of 
subjugation to the Ottoman Empire, 
Syria, like other Arab countries, played a 
notable part in the shaping of modern 
Arab history. From the middle of the 
19th century to the second decade of the 
20th century—the period of the “‘Arab 
awakening” and the struggle against the 
Ottomans—Syria played a leading role 
in determining the aims and objects of 
the rise of nationalism in the Arab world. 

Syrian proclamation of independence 
on March i8, 1920, announced. to the 
whole world her determination to remain 
a free and independent country. This 
act, although short-lived, marked the 
climax of the Arab national movement 
and the farthest point of success reached 
in the partial realization of Arab na- 
tional aims. The strangling of Syria’s 
first period of independence was engen- 
dered by the conflicting interests of the 
so-called big powers of the era. High 
hopes of the period of independence 
dimmed and the fight against the two- 
fold foreign domination of the Arab 
countries initiated: a struggle which is 
continued today in some parts of the 
Arab world. 

Syrian history from 1820 to 1946 is 
that of a desperate and bitter national 
struggle. The changes in the interna- 
tional scene influenced the crisis in Syria. 
Making full use of the special circum- 
stances of the Second World War, Syria 
succeeded in obtaining recognition of her 
complete independence and in-achieving 
the evacuation of all foreign troops from 
the country. The increased pressure of 
the Syrian nationalists forced the man- 
date authorities to restore constitutional 
life to the country. In July 1943 elec- 
tions were held and Syria’s second na- 
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tionalist regime was established. His 
Excellency Shukri al-Quwwatli became 
President of the Republic of Syria. Dur- 
ing the period of this regime evacuation 
took place—one of the outstanding 
events in Syria’s history after the 
achievement of independence. Force 
was met with force and the Army of the 
mandate power was expelled from the 
country. The death knell of imperialism 
in Syria was tolled when finally on April 
17, 1946, the United Nations approved 
by a large majority of votes the evacua- 
tion of all foreign troops from Syria. 

Other Syrian successes in this period 
included her participation in the field 
of international politics. The Syrian 
Government in 1945 joined the Allied 
cause. Following this, Syria was invited 
to participate in the San Francisco con- 
ference where she signed the charter of 
the United Nations as one of the first 
members of the organization, achieving 
thereby the status of a free and fully 
sovereign state. 

Syria has made notable contributions 
to culture and civilization. In the 
course of many centuries, Arab Syria has 
produced eminent poets, men of letters, 
jurists, historians, scientists, and journ- 
alists who made great contributions to 
world culture. Syria has also trans- 
mitted to the West the philosophy and 
sciences of the ancient world, sérving 
thereby as a bridge over which the cul- 
tures of the ancient Greeks, Persians, 
Romans, and Indians passed to Europe 
and America. 

Syrians today are eager to keep step 
with the progress of modern civilization. 
Education is being fostered, books are 
being translated, and the ancient herit- 
age of Arabic culture is being recovered. 
Syria’s institutions of higher learning, 
for example Syrian University and the 
Arab Academy of Damascus, proceed 
along Western patterns. Through these 
and other channels the learning of the 
West is being translated, digested, and 
introduced to the country. Valuable re- 
search projects and studies are being 
conducted on a scale that promises well 
for the cultural future of Syria. 

The Syrian struggle for liberty served 
as a Symboi to other oppressed peoples in 
the world. .In the words of today’s 
Syrian leaders: 

The people of Syria are content and grati- 
fied that their struggle for political inde- 
pendence has been accompanied by a parallel 
fight for the liberation of the country from 
feudal and reactionary forces and for the 
achievement of a social, economic, and cul- 
tural revival which, it is hoped, will ulti- 
mately bring great good to ail Arabs, will 
strengthen the people’s social consciousness 
and will secure for the country the benefits of 
a true democratic rule, based on the great 
principle of government by the people and 
for the interest of the people. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


April 18, 1956 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
therecf as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 5U percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 


“ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 


ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Hon. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr., Tells Hi-Y 
Youth Legislators More Politicians 
Mean Better Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, and wish to do so by insert- 
ing in the REcorp an address which was 
delivered during the recent recess of the 
Congress by my colleague from Connecti- 
cut, the Representative of the Second 
Congressional District, and as such my 
own Congressman, the Honorable Hor- 
ACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 

The Members of this House know that 
Mr. SEELY-Brown does not take up much 
of the time of the House with speeches, 
but when he does speak, we have ob- 
served that invariably it is briefly and 
to the point, and his remarks always 
are a cogent contribution to the busi- 
ness before the House. 

The address which I am about to place 
in the Recorp was delivered at the Hotel 
Bond, in Hartford, Conn., where Mr. 
SEELY-BROWN was asked to be the guest 
of honor at a dinner which marked the 
close of a 2-day session of the general 
assembly of the Hi-Y youth in govern- 
ment project. There were about 175 
young men present, all juniors and 
seniors in high school, who had been 
elected by their Hi-Y Clubs at the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in their 
home communities, to serve as senators 
or as representatives in the youth gen- 
eral assembly. They performed all of 
the steps involved in carrying into effect 
a law of the State of Connecticut. 

As always, my colleague was brief in 
his remarks, but the advice which he 
gave to the youth legislators and the 
other guests present was so well thought 
out, and it is of so much interest, not 
only to parents, but to all citizens of all 
ages, that I am inserting at this point 
in the Recorp the text of his address: 
Hon. Horace SEELEY-Brown, Jr., TELLS H1-Y 

Youtu LEGISLATORS MoRE POLITICIANS MEAN 

Betrer GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Chairman, I consider ‘it an honor and 
a privilege to be given the opportunity of 
sharing in this program with you. The in- 
vitation so graciously tendered by your 
chairman to address this closing session of 
the Youth General Assembly was one which 
I was pleased indeed at being able to accept. 

During these past 2 days, you as members 
of the Youth and Government Assembly 
have completed an arduous program. I am 
sure that in your “stand in” capacity you 
have had a real look at some of the problems 
faced by the duly elected executive and 
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legislative officers of our State government. 
I trust that you have passed all the bills 
that needed to be “passed,” and perhaps 
repealed a few acts that needed repealing. 
At any rate when you finished, it was un- 
necessary for the Secretary of State to 
proclaim, “God save the State of Connect- 
icut.” I wonder if any of you are already 
making plans for calling a special session. 

I have been pleased to examine the 
Handbook of Instructions so carefully pre- 
pared by the Youth and Government Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut State YMCA. I 
congratulate those who worked in its prep- 
aration. This manual could well serve as 
an effective ‘do it yourself’ manual for your 
prototypes, the elected Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, especially those coming to Hart- 
ford for their first term of service in the 
General Assembly. 

I have not yet received any specific re- 
port as to the “laws” which you have en- 
acted during this session of the Youth and 
Government Assembly. I am sure there are 
many which rightly can be counted as an 
index to your alert civic responsibility and 
sound thinking. 

I would not be at all surprised, nor would 
I blame you, if there were no bills passed 
under the general entitlement of “juvenile 
delinquency.” I am sure that many of you 
are sick of the term and for much of the loose 
talk for which this term serve as a label. 

I promise not to belabor the point, but it 
does seem to me that even those of us who 
are adults have become quite confused 
about juvenile delinquency, including alike 
what it is, and what to do about it. 

“Juvenile delinquency” is a term which 
we do not find in the annals of the past. It 
does not appear as such in our literature of 
other centuries, or in the jurisprudence of 
distant times. No doubt, mother’s knee 
and father’s knee were important admin- 
istratively as well as anatomically in pre- 
venting the need for such a term. 

The Scriptures, the lawgivers, the ancient 
and modern philosophers, the poets of the 
Golden Age do not give us anything about 
“Juvenile deliquency.” Instead, they have 
handed down to use much that is well worth 
remembering about youth and its qualities 
and virtues. 

Fame Is the Thirst of Youth. Youth is 
on the march to fame and will not be 
stopped. It has been so in every genera- 
tion. Age could not stop this, nor would it. 
In our present day, there would be perhaps 
less confusion if we elders, we parents, spent 
more effort in undertaking to understand 
youth, and more time and energy in work- 
ing with youth. 

Young people are not the only ones who 
seem to be confused. One State, Georgia, 
already says that persons are mature enough 
to vote when they reach the age of 18. In 
fact, a proposal is presently before the Con- 
gress for the same voting age in all States 
in electing Federal officials. On the other 
hand, all States but 6 say a man cannot 
get married without his parents’ permission 
until he is 21 years of age. At 1844 you are 
old enough to be drafted into the military 
service, and, if necessary, to fight for your 
country; but you are not old enough to buy 
anything on the installment plan, except 
by your parents’ authority, until you are 21. 

Here in the State of Connecticut we hope 
that willful damage and acts of vandalism 
will be reduced, as the result of a law which 


was passed last year, making parents re- 
sponsible, up to $250, for any willful damage 
to property by their children up to the age 
of 21 years. In New York, however, Governor 
Harriman has just vetoed a similar bill, I 
am informed, saying that young people 
would use the threat of causing damage, for 
which their parents would be liable to pay, 
as a club over the heads of their parents 
to make them give them the things they 
wanted. And so I say, who is confused? 

Whether or not the legislation you have 
adopted at your youth-government assem- 
bly deals with any of these matters, I am 
sure that you can help, by your studies, by 
your interests, and by your influence and 
example, to clear up much of the confusion 
that prevails on these and many other impor- 
tant subjects. 

I have been examining the list of the 
members of the youth and government com- 
mittee of the Connecticut State YMCA, the 
committee responsible for this program. It 
is an impressive list. 

Do you know that the chairman, Judge 
Maltbie, served as chief justice of Connecti- 
cut for 20 years—a longer period than any 
other man in that office since our State’s 
present constitution was adopted in 1818? 
I believe that he was the youngest man to 
be appointed to the superior court bench, 
either before or since, when he was nomi- 
nated to that high judicial office by Gov. 
Marcus Holcomb. And already, at that early 
age, he had served his town of Granby as 
representative in the general assembly, he 
had served Hartford County as assistant 
State’s attorney, and he had served as ex- 
ecutive secretary to Governor Holcomb. His 
distinguished career has comprehended pub- 
lic service in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of our government. 

The honorary chairman of your committee, 
Justice Raymond E. Baldwin, of the supreme 
court of errors, was one of our State’s most 
beloved governgrs, and a member of the 
United States Senate from Connecticut; and, 
before he was elected governor, he sat in 
one of the very seats that you youth legisla- 
tors sat in, in the House of Representatives 
at the Capitol, where he represented the town 
of Stratford for 2 terms, during 1 of 
which he was the majority leader of the 
House. 

I would like to point out to you that both 
Judge Maltbie and Justice Baldwin were poli- 
ticians. I look over the names of the other 
members of the distinguished committee, 
and I find among them many personal 
friends of mine from my own congressional 
district of eastern Connecticut. They are 
politicians, too. 

“Politician,” according to the distorted 
usage of today’s world, has become an igno- 
ninious word. There is no reason why this 
should be so. One of the things of greatest 
value that you could carry back home from 
this session is that there is nothing wrong 
with being a politician; in fact, that you 
should aspire to be one, to the extent that 
your time and talents permit. 

Politicians are an essential part of our sys- 
tem of government. The dictionary says that 
politics is the science or art of government. 
Politicians are men and women who have 
had sufficient interest in public service, suf- 
ficient care about the kind of government 
we have, to take the time and trouble to 
become exp2rts, to a greater or lesser degree, 
in the science or art of government. 
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Most politicians do not conform at all to 
the cartoon conception of what a politician 
is, and what he does, and how he operates. 

You who have just served in the general 
assembly of the youth and government pro- 
gram no doubt are aware that in our official 
general assembly there are 36 Senators and 
279 Representatives, and all they receive by 
way of compensation for their services to the 
State, at home and in Hartford, for their en- 
tire term of 2 years, is $600. They are barred 
by law from accepting appointment to a 
public-service job with a salary while they 
are members of the General Assembly. 

There are about 750 men and women, serv- 
ing on more than 100 boards, commissions, 
and committees that constitute part of the 
government of the State of Connecticut, who 
are responsible for important decisions of 
policy, and the direction of thousands of em- 
ployees, and the spending of millions of dol- 
lars in State apprcpriations. They receive 
nothing for their services—not a penny! 
They are politicians. 

In your own community back home, and 
in every community, there are other citizens, 
men and women by the dozens, by the scores, 
in the larger cities even by the hundreds, 
who are serving as aldermen, councilmen, 
commissioners, and as members of boards of 
education, boards of finance, etc. They are 
paid nothing for their services. They are 
politicians. 

Also, in your own community, and in every 
other community in Connecticut, there are 
men and women who serve on the town com- 
mittee of the political party of their choice, 
or they serve on the State central commit- 
tee, or they serve on a ward or precinct or 
district committee. They do not receive 
anything for their services, and they do not 
expect to; but they care enough about the 
principles and about the candidates of their 
party to devote much energy, many hours, 
and, yes, a lot of their own money, to work- 
ing for the attainment of their objectives. 
They are politicians. 

In the assembly sessions which you have 
attended I am sure that you have learned 
much. As true representatives of your re- 
spective clubs, it will now be your responsi- 
bility to report back to those whom you 
represent. You have had an opportunity to 
see our government from the inside actually. 

Take back home the messdBe that the gov- 
ernment of Connecticut is well conducted, 
and that it is conducted as the people want 
it to be, as expressed in their mandate to 
parties and to candidates every election. 

Take back the message that the science 
and art of government demand skilled and 
talented practitioners, just as every other 
science, art, or craft demands, and that these 
are politicians. Groom yourself, and influ- 
ence your fellow club members at. home, to 
take an eager interest in government—local, 
State, and Federal—even at your present age, 
and continue and develop it when you are 
able to become voters. 

Do not be afraid or ashamed to be a poli- 
tician. Being a politician is also being a 
patriot; and the more politicians we have— 
the more sincere, interested, and experienced 
men and women in politics—the better our 
politics will be, which is just another way 
of saying the better our government will be. 





Welfare and Pension Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment issued by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany with reference to an in- 
vestigation by the Subcommittee on Wel- 
fare and Pension Funds, in which he 
gives general support to the recommen- 
dations for disclosure, although making 
reservations on some minor points. 

I think this is a very interesting and 
commendable statement, in view of the 
fact that the subcommittee took evidence 
indicating that there were some union 
plans which had been managed corruptly 
and others which had been managed in- 
efficiently. I think this is an indication 
that the AFL-CIO will clean house, and 
also that it will push for constructive 
legislation. 

Now that the AFL-CIO has taken ac- 
tion, I hope the insurance industry and 
the representatives of business and the 
banking interests, which were also sub- 
ject to some criticism in the report, will 
take similar action, and that it will be 
possible to move speedily in the direction 
of sunlight in an area which badly needs 
sunlight. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY AFL-CIO PRESIDENT GEORGE 
MEANY 


The Senate Subcommittee on Welfare and 
Pension Funds, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Pavut Douc.as, deserves commenda- 
tion for the impartial and objective manner 
in which it has conducted its investigation 
of problems arising out of the administration 
of welfare and pension plans, and for the 
fair, constructive, and informative character 
of its final report. 

The information and material contained 
in the report will be a valuable aid to efforts, 
such as those of the AFL-CIO and its affiliated 
unions, to assure that the funds involved in 
these plans are conserved and employed in 
the most effective manner for the sole bene- 
fit of employees and their families. 

While strongly condemning the acts of 
corrupt individuals, the Douglas subcom- 
mittee’s report goes deeper and points to 
some of the underlying conditions, such as 
certain practices of the commercial insur- 
ance industry and the laxity of State regula- 
tory bodies in supervising ommercial car- 
riers and agents, which have opened the way 
for the development of abuses. This repre- 
sents a constructive approach which has been 
largely lacking in previous investigations. 
Punitive action against corrupt individuals, 
while necessary and desirable, is not likely to 
serve as @ permanent deterrent unless these 
underlying conditions are also corrected. 

While certain of the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations, and particularly the sugges- 
tion of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission as the appropriate agency for the 
administration of a disclosure law of the type 
proposed, are subject to serious question, we 
are in agreement with the main features of 
the report. The AFL-CIO strongly advocates 
and will strongly support legislation designed 
to bring about full disclosure of the financial 
operations and transactions of all types of 
welfare and pension plans, whether adminis- 
tered jointly or unilaterally. With the afore- 
mentioned exception, the standards for such 
legislation recommended in the subcom- 
mittee’s report appear to meet the criteria 
spelled out by the AFL-CIO merger conven- 
tion, though final judgment must be with- 
held pending the introduction of an actual 
bill to give effect to the recommendations. 

The bill (S. 3051) introduced on behalf 
of the administration earlier this year, on the 
other hand, falls short of our objectives, in 
that it would give the Secretary of Labor ex- 
cessive discretion to exempt favored corpora- 
tions or groups, and to otherwise weaken or 
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water down the reporting and disclosure re- 
quirement. 

We strongly urge the Congress to act 
promptly upon the recommendations of the 
Douglas subcommittee, and to enact an ade- 
quate disclosure law during the present 
session, 





Statistical Record of the Passport Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Passport 
Office has just released some impressive 
statistics which support the contention 
of many Members of Congress that it is 
one of the hardest working and most 
effective services in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is less than a year since Miss 
Frances G. Knight took office as the 
Director of the Passport Office and ap- 
peared before the House Appropriations 
Committee to request funds to refur- 
bish, reorganize, and modernize an office 
which for years had been sadly neglected. 

Miss Knight managed to cut through 
bureaucratic redtape and interference, 
and, with the support of Congress, moved 
the Passport Office from an antiquated 
building to new, modern quarters. It is 
now housed in an air-conditioned build- 
ing with adequate space for its files, 
records, and equipment. Miss Knight 
established a Washington Passport 
Agency which handles applications from 
the Washington area in the same man- 
ner in which applications are handled 
by the Passport Agencies maintained in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans. 

With the assistance of the General 
Services Administration, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the General Ac- 
counting Office, Miss Knight was able to 
revise filing procedures, establish modern 
records management, improve the 
format of instructions to the field, sim- 
plify brochures, application blanks and 
revise even the passport itself. This 
week, a new format for the United States 
passport has been issued. The descrip- 
tion of the bearer is arranged in such a 
manner that there will be but 1 im- 
pression of the Department of State seal 
instead of 2. This, in addition to the 
fact that the number of pages in the 
passport has been reduced to make it 
possible to type passports on standard 
typewriters rather than the cumbersome 
flatbed machines heretofore used in 
this work, will reduce processing time. 

With her determination to serve con- 
gressional offices, Miss Knight has per- 
sisted in her quest for more adequate 
telephone service and at long last, has 
been able to secure two lines set aside for 
congressional calls. The telephone con- 
gestion has been alleviated to some de- 
gree. Congressional offices calling on 
passports should ask for extensions 2228 
or 2229. 

Miss Knight promised to provide 
statistics on travel and other informa- 
tion in this field of interest to the travel 
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industry and to Members of Congress. 
In the midst of all the moving and re- 
organization, the battle for recognition, 
for funds, for understanding, the Pass- 
port Office has been industriously com- 
piling statistics. They found that the 
volume of passports issued and renewed 
in the United States increased 240.3 per- 
cent in the past decade. In 1912 the 
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I wish to include as part of my re- 
marks the statistical record of the Pass- 
port Office: 

Passport OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Statistics compiled by the Passport Office 
of the Department of State relative to pass- 
ports issued and renewed indicate the follow- 
ing increases for periods in 1956 over 1955: 
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the 8.8 percent first quarter increase in pass- 
ports issued and renewed is largely due to 
persons submitting incomplete information 
on their applications. 

The following statistics pertain to pass- 
ports actually issued or renewed during 
January, February, and March 1956 accord- 
ing to (1) State of residence, (2) occupation, 
(3) citizenship, (4) destination, (5) object 
of travel, (6) mode of travel, (7) age of 
traveler, and (8) number of travelers. 


recent 

Passport Office issued or renewed 21,719 pirst calendar quarter........------ Perce™, __ The last item has been added because more 
passports; in 1922 this number increased January_...--._..______.___________- 6.7 than ee een in ka ee ee a on 
@ passport. s subdivided in a) num- 

to 137,551. In 1932 there were 153,218 enna on ber of military travelers, (b) number of mili- 


passports issued or renewed; and in 1942, 
129,985; in 1952, 395,337; and in 1955, a 
total of 528,009 passports were processed 
for use by American citizens leaving the 


Applications for passports received by the 
Passport Office indicate the following in- 
creases for periods in 1956 over 1955: 


tary dependent travelers, (c) number of 
civilian Government tavelers, (d) number of 
all other travelers, and (e) total number of 
travelers. These statistics reflect the total 


Percent number of persons traveling on passports 

United States. First calendar quarter__....._..--.-- 13.3 issued and renewed for both official and un- 
I hope Miss Knight will long serve as January_..--.---..-..-.---..-------- 19.5 official purposes. 

Director of the Passport Office, and with aoe = ---------------------------- ; : These statistics are based on information 


the support of Congress, continue to im- 
prove and expand the services of that 
office. 








The 4.5 percent difference between the 
first quarter percentage increase of 13.3 per- 
cent of passport applications received and 





made available through passport applica- 
tions. No adjustments have beer made for 
persons changing their travel plans after 
receiving their passports. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
C. H. Russell, the editor of the Mankato 
Free Press, of Mankato, Minn., on April 
10, 1956, contributed a column concern- 
ing the tremendous role of agriculture 
in the perspective of our national-de- 
fense effort. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this editorial in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sometimes it seems to us that the farmer 
himself, the farm bloc in Congress, the sev- 
eral nationwide organizations which repre- 
sent the farmer, all have done a poor job in 
selling the rest of the Nation on the simply 
magnificent job that the farmer has done in 
making agriculture the efficient, productive, 
modern industry that it is today. Also of the 
tremendously important part that particular 
industry plays in our national defense. 

These thoughts are prompted by the com- 
ment of an eastern journalist the other day, 
that the proposed soil bank program now be- 
fore Congress is “just another subsidy for the 
farmer.” 

The three words that are wholly wrong in 
that comment are “for the farmer.” The soil 
bank, price supports, ail of the other aids the 
farmer has received, to stabilize prices and 
keep his industry productive and efficient, 
have benefited the Nation at large far more 
than they have benefited the farmer per- 
sonally. 

As we said before, our agricultural industry 
is one of our strongest bulwarks for national 
defense. Other nations do not fear us nearly 
so much because of our strength in atomic 
weapons as they do because of our productive 
strength in the waging of prolonged warfare. 
That is the strength which has won the last 
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two global conflicts—the productive capacity 
and the staying power of the United States. 

We could not have furnished that power 
without our gigantic and efficient industrial 
plant. But we could not have manned and 
operated that industrial plant without an 
equally modern and efficient agricultural in- 
dustry backing it up. 


Back in 1850, 2 out of every 3 people in this 
Nation lived on farms. And from their oper- 
ations they produced one-third of the Na- 
tion’s total output of goods and services. 
Many backward nations today occupy a posi- 
tion comparable to ours in 1850. Russia has 
progressed somewhat beyond that stage, but 
she still has a long way to go. That is why 
neither she, nor most of her sgtellites, have 
the staying power to wage prolonged war. 
And they know it. 

In this Nation today less than one-seventh 
of our population live on farms, That com- 
pares with two-thirds in 1850. Today the 
farmer’s production accounts for only one- 
seventeenth of our gross national product, 
whereas back in 1850 it was one-third. So 
people are inclined to say, “Look how in- 
dustry has progressed in this Nation.” The 
point is, industry could not have progressed 
as it has, had not the farmer become so effi- 
cient in his production, that he released 
millions of workers to man factories and op- 
erate machines. The farm had to become effi- 
cient and highly productive before our gi- 
gantic industrial plant could be built. 

Back in 1850 we used 1244 acres of land per 
capita of population to supply our agricul- 
tural needs. Of this 5 acres per capita was 
harvested cropland. Today we use 7 acres 
of farmland per capita, of which 2 acres is 
harvested cropland. Still we have more food 
and fiber than*we can either consume or give 
away. 

Our agricultural productivity and efficiency 
is the marvel and envy of the rest of the 
world—and it is, as we have said, one of the 
most vital bulwarks of our national defense. 

Now to get back to our journalistic friend’s 
jibe about subsidies: What has the farmer 
done with the income and the modest pros- 
perity which he has enjoyed over the past 
decade and a half or so? 

Drive out across our own county, or al- 
most any othér county in the Midwest, where 
the bulk of the Nation’s foodstuffs is raised, 
and you will see. Our agricultural plant was 
never stronger or in better shape. Fields are 


heavily fertilized, tremendously productive. 
Lowlands have been tiled out; buildings are 
in good paint and repair; machinery in most 
instances is adequate and modern; farms are 
not only weil stocked but herds have been 
planned so they will continue productive 
far into the future. 

That is where the farmer’s so-Called sub- 
sidies have gone. They have gone into sound 
investments in an industry which is abso- 
lutely indispensable to all of the rest of us. 
It reminds us of a story that is told about 
the late William G. McAdoo when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury during World War 
I. Some of the eggheads and theorists of 
that era had needled McAdoo to draft wealth 
just as you are drafting manpower. The 
Treasury head was reported to be impressed. 
A Wall Street figure of the day by the name 
of Barron, who was also the publisher of a 
market review service, journeyed to Washing- 
ton to argue with the Secretary on the point. 
Barron was a fabulous character, weighing 
some 300 pounds; so heavy he had a baggage 
car, with a broad side door, through which 
he could pass, built over as a private Car 
in which he traveled. In this car he met and 
conferred with McAdoo. 

“Look, Mr. Secretary,” he is reported to 
have said. “Suppose Rockefeller makes 
20 million a year. He can only sleep in 1 
bed at night, wear 1 suit of clothes a day, 
eat 3 meals. At most he couldn’t possibly 
spend a million a year, and much of that 
would go as wages to people who would be 
jobless otherwise. What does he do with the 
other 19 mfhillion? He invests it in oil wells, 
railroads, heavy industries, which will all add 
to the productivity of the Nation. Who do 
you think is better able to spend that 19 
million for the good of the Nation—Rocke- 
feller and his aids, or the Members of Con- 
gress?” 

McAdoo was convinced—he did not at- 
tempt to draft wealth. That part of the 
argument, about where the money goes, ap- 
plies to the farmer today, just as it did to 
Rockefeller. What the farmer gets as a soil 
bank subsidy, or any other form of subsidy, or 
added income, he pours right back into pro- 
viding this Nation with a more productive, a 
more efficient, a stronger agricultural in- 
dustry. 

And these are investments which benefit 
all of us; which make our economy stronger 
and our defense potential infinitely greater. 
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Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman Be- 
fore the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to -have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
I delivered at the award dinner of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, in 
New York City, on April 17, 1956. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT 
AWARD DINNER OF THE ALBERT EINSTEIN COL- 
LEGE OF MEDICINE, APRIL 17, 1956, WALDORF- 
Astoria, New YorRK 


I am grateful for your award. I am hon- 
ored, greatly honored, to be included in the 
company of Carl Sandburg, Dr. Stanley 
Cobb, and Dr. John von Neumann in re- 
ceiving this recognition from the Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine. 

Carl Sandburg and these two brilliant 
scientists have enriched mankind's heritage 
in a way and degree that no political figure 
possibly can. The contributions of these 
men will be remembered and utilized long 
after the political chronicles of these times 
have been relegated to the archives of ob- 
livion. 

To be honored in the name and in the 
memory of that towering figure of the ages, 
Albert Einstein, makes me feel humble, and 
thankful, indeed. 

There is a man who lent luster not only 
to his adopted country, America, but to all 
humanity. Our entire epoch will one day 
cite Albert Einstein as one of its chief claims 
to immortality. There was a mind—and a 
soul—which soars above our time, like an 
eagle over the distant terrain below. 

This College of Medicine of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, under whose auspices we meet to- 
night, is richly endowed with Albert Ein- 
stein’s name alone. The finest hope I can 
express for this college is that it will never 
cease to be animated by the spirit and ideals 
of Albert Einstein. If that hope be realized— 
and I am confident it will—this college will 
repay in full measure all the efforts and 
sacrifices that have gone, and must continue 
to go, into its creation and growth. 

What nobler enterprise is there, what finer 
way to carry on in the spirit of Albert Ein- 
stein, than to provide this facility, this col- 
lege, for the training of young men and 
women in the twin pursuits of medical re- 
search and medical practice. And here, I 
‘am proud to note, under the aegis of the 
Jewish tradition, the scientific-spirit is to 
be given free rein and scope, “on the prin- 
ciple,” in Albert Einstein’s words, “that the 
desire for truth must take precedence over 
all other desires.” 

In these words Albert Einstein wrote what 
could be the inscription on the foundation 
stone of this college. 

The search for truth is a@ sacred quest 
whose inviolability must be recognized by 
any society which aspires to the ways of 
freedom. It is the hallmark of a mature so- 


ciety which has a true faith in freedom. 

I accept your citizenship award, hoping 
that I have indeed contributed in some small 
measure to the struggle for freedom in our 
beloved country, against the encroachments 
of those men, to be found in every time, who 
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view every unorthodoxy as heresy, and whose 
answer to heresy is repression. 

Against these forces I have fought in these 
recent years, as during all the years of my 
life, with such strength as I have had. And 
if my efforts have served any purpose, it has 
been to help sound the alarm for the mo- 
bilization of those legions of Americans who, 
loving freedom, have been aroused to defend 
it. 

We have had some measure of success. 
The worst assaults have been beaten off. The 
chief vigilante of them all, Senator Mc- 
CarTHY, has been, at least temporarily, un- 
horsed. The hobgoblins of fear with which 
he frightened the people and made America 
the object of ridicule throughout the world 
have been exposed for the penny-show 
effigies that they were. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin, for the 
moment, preaching to unhearing ears the 
doctrines of fear, danger, and hate which, 
only 2 years ago, commanded the breathless 
attention of the Nation and the world. 

I have emphasized the phrase “for the 
moment.” I have done so because I do not 
share the confidence of some that the dan- 
ger of McCarthyism is past. 

Indeed, I think it still hovers over us. 
It may take another form and pags under 
another name; while the sickness in our 
national soul which permitted McCarthyism 
to rage so violently has apparently been ar- 
rested, I doubt whether it has been com- 
pletely cured. 

I am reminded of the prophetic words of 
the late Huey Long, when asked whether 
the United States could be swept by facism. 
He was an intellectual cynic: he said it could 
happen, but in America it would be called 
antifascism. He waS wrong only in termi- 
nology. In fact, when it came, it was falsely 
called anticommunism. Next time, if and 
when it comes, it will probably be called 
something else again. 

No, the danger is not over and the dam- 
age has not yet been undone. 

The stigmata of the basic illness. remain 
with us. The climate of apprehension is 
much milder now but it still can be felt in 
the schools, in the Government service, and 
in the general body politic. The teacher, 
the public figure, or the Government servant 
must still think twice before he makes an 
appointment, writes a letter, buys a book, 
discusses an idea, or makes a speech or 
statement. He must weigh and consider 
how this activity could be made to look in 
its worst light, how it could be made to 
sound in the mouth of a McCarthy, or be- 
fore a congressional investigating com- 
mittee. 

Public men must still take frequent. public 
oaths of hatred for communism, as though 
such hatred required public affirmation in 
order to give assurance of loyalty to America. 

And we still have the unedifying spectacle 
of congressional committees touring the 
country inquiring into the individual be- 
liefs and long-past associations of private 
citizens. 

It was only a few months ago that a most 
unfortunate attempt to intimidate a great 
newspaper, the New York Times, was to be 
discerned in one of the investigations con- 
ducted by the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security. 

The stage and screen have continued to 
be exposed to sporadic attacks, and the 
blacklist is still a reality in the entertain- 
ment world. 

Finally, the Government security pro- 
gram, perhaps at a somewhat slower pace 
than before, continues to claim its inno- 
cent victims, although the numbers game, 
which Attorney General Brownell enjoyed 
so much at one time, is no longer as pop- 
ular as it was. 

No; freedom’s banners can scarcely be 
said to fly at full mast in our country yet. 
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We have much to do, much wreckage to 
repair, and many battles still to win, before 
we can claim that we are even at the point 
from which we came a scant few years ago. 

Nor must we forget that the struggle for 
human freedom is one which must be con- 
tinuously pressed forward to new victories 
and new advances. To do otherwise is to 
lose ground in a world which is in irre- 
sistible motion, where standing still re- 
sults, in effect, in moving backward. 

Albert Einstein said: “Laws alone cannot 
secure freedom of expression; in order that 
every man may present his views without 
penalty, there must be a spirit of toleration 
in the entire population. Such an ideal of 
external liberty can never be fully attained 
but must be sought unremittingly if scien- 
tific thought, and philosophical and cre- 
ative thinking in general are to be advanced 
as far as possible.” 

Today, while facing the imperative duty 
of pressing onward to regain lost ground in 
the field of civil liberties we are presented 
with a fresh challenge in the field of civil 
rights. 

I am proud and glad to take note that 
in this college, students are selected en- 
tirely on the basis of individual need and 
merit, without regard to race, creed or color. 

The application of this rule to our entire 
society is the problem with which we must 
now grapple with all our might. 

This problem weighs upon us today with 
the accumulated force of generations of in- 
justice. Today we are being asked—no, we 
are directed—to eradicate the evil practices 
of the past and to make a prompt start upon 
this heavy task. 

The immediate problem is legally en- 
forced segregation in the public schools, but 
fooming behind this one are others—the de- 
nial of the right to vote, the denial of equal 
opportunity in employment, and the denial 
of the equal protection of law against physi- 
cal violence. And finally there is the overall, 
the basic, problem—the eradication of the 
assumption that race, creed, color, or place 
of national origin is per se a warrant of su- 
periority for some and a badge of inferiority 
for others. 

These problems demand, in one degree or 
another, our immediate concern, attention 
and action. 

The denial of basic human rights to some, 
based on race, can no longer be tolerated. 
It will no longer be tolerated. The victims 
of discrimination, disenfranchisement and 
unequal justice are no longer content to 
wait for the gradual rusting away of their 
chains. And the conscience of America, in 
this respect, can no longer withstand the 
pitiless inspection of mankind two-thirds 
of which consists of peoples of colored races. 

While the denial of basic rights and the 
repression of people on the basis of their 
race is concentrated in its most acute forms 
in some parts of the South, the larger prob- 
lem is common to every part of our country. 

We, in the North, while urging and re- 
quiring a forward movement on these fronts 
in the South, have our own movement to 
make, to eradicate the practices of discrimi- 
nation in our own part of the country—and 
the existence of prejudice in our own hearts 
and minds, whether the victims of such dis- 
crimination and prejudice are Negroes or 
Puerto Ricans or Jews or Catholics or just 
foreigners. 

We have our own backyards to clean up, 
even as we continue, as we must, to lend 
our force to the tide which is sweeping back 
the barriers of legal discrimination in the 
South. 

Nor should we forget in this cleanup 
of discriminatory practices and prejudicial 
actions and attitudes, the McCarran-Walter 
Act. There is an area which falsely reflects 
and distorts the spirit of America. We 
cannot rest until the national origins 
quota system—that shameful codification 
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eof the mythology of Nordic superiority— 
is expunged completely from the laws of 
our land. 

The tasks confronting us are difficult, 
weighted with practical problems of the 
greatest complexity. 

In every direction there is a new chal- 
lenge, a tangled array of almost insuperable 
difficulties. 

We must not seek to escape from this 
troubled prospect by passing the responsi- 
bility to others, or by contenting ourselves 
with the pious hope that time will bring 
easy solutions. There are no easy solutions. 

This is the responsibility of every man. 
Each one of us shares in that responsibility. 
Each one of us has a part to play in the 
drama of these critical days. : 

We must catch up, in our human relation- 
ships, with the seven-league advances of 
science in the field of communication, 
movement and destruction. 

We must do battle for freedom and justice 
now for everybody, or we will awake to find 
them gone for everybody. 

I have faith. I have hope. I believe that 
the purposes we serve will prevail. God 
willing, we will not fail. 





Washington Trends 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Washington Trends,” published 
in Newsweek for April 23, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON TRENDS 


A SOUTHERN BOLT? 


Call it whistling in the dark or not, but 
Democratic leaders are saying the South 
won't bolt the ticket in 1956. 

Party strategists, northern and southern, 
are convinced they can stop any dangerous 
Dixiecrat movement this year—and prevent 
a repeat of the 1948 split at their national 
convention. 

CHICAGO FORECAST 

This is what they think will happen at 
Chicago: 

The platform committee will adopt a civil- 
rights plank defending the Supreme Court’s 
school-desegregation decision and expressing 
the hope that it will be enforced with delib- 
erate speed. 

Southern representatives on the platform 
committee will file a minority report hold- 
ing that the Supreme Court exceeded its au- 
thority in the school decision. 

The majority plank will be adopted by the 
convention, and the southerners, having 
made their protest, will abide by the con- 
vention’s decision. 


THURMOND AGAIN? 


The only Southern State in which there 
is any enthusiasm for another convention 
walkout and another third-party movement 
is South Carolina. 

Senator Strom Thurmond, of South Caro- 
lina, was largely responsible for the pro- 
segregation manifesto signed by most south- 
ern Members of the House and Senate. How- 
ever, he has lost his forum by retiring from 
the Senate. 
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At a recent meeting of the South Carolina 
State Democratic Committee, it was decided 
to sound out other Dixie States to find out 
how much third-party sentiment could be 
enlisted. 

There has been no response to these feelers, 


APPEAL FROM GEORGIA 


In a little-noticed speech this month, Gov. 
Marvin Griffin, of Georgia, a Herman Tal- 
madge man, definitely announced his oppo- 
sition to a Dixiecrat splintering. He said: 
“Georgia’s best hope lies within the Demo- 
cratic Party.” 

This is the position also taken either posi- 
tively or passively by party leaders in North 
Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. 


JOHNSON’S ROLE 


Several southern delegations probably will 
back Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, 
for the presidential nomination and accept 
his moderate leadership on the convention 
fioor. 

There seems to be slight doubt that JoHn- 
SON, with the backing of Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN of the House, will become chairman of 
the big Texas delegation and the State's 
favorite-son presidential candidate. 

All this could be upset by a bitter fight 
at the tag end of this congressional session 
over civil-rights legislation. But this isn’t 
likely. 

In fact, the odds are against any final 
action on the administration's civil-rights 
program. The House may pass it, but it 
won't get by the Senate. 


THE POLL-TAX ISSUE 


What the Senate probably will do is push 
through a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment outlawing the payment of poll taxes 
as a qualification for voting. If enacted, 
this would affect four Southern States. 

The poll-tax amendment is not a fighting 
issue to most southern Representatives and 
Senators. In fact, Senator Spessarp HOLLAND, 
of Florida, is one of the sponsors. 

The fact is that administration Republi- 
cans aren’t any more anxious than the Demo- 
crats to stir up any kind of a big civil-rights 
row in this election year. 

The President is a moderate in this area 
and feels that the Republican Party shouldn't 
play politics with it. 

Moreover, some of his political advisers, 
notably Fred Seaton and Howard Pyle of 
the White House staff, still think the Presi- 
dent has a good chance of carrying several 
Southern States. 





Winning Essay by Janice Johnson in 4—H 
Club Radio Public Speaking Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, each 
year the Minnesota Jewish Council spon- 
sors a 4-H Club radio public speaking 
contest. For its sponsorship of this con- 
test in 1955, the council was awarded 
the George Washington Honor Medal by 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pa., “for outstanding achievement 
in bringing about a better understanding 
of the American way of life.” 

This year 931 boys and girls partici- 
pated in the contest. The first-place 
winner was Janice Johnson, of Roseau 
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County, Minn., and the second-place 
winner was Julie Gerber, of Big Stone 
County, Minn. I ask unanimous consent 
to have these two State championship 
addresses inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Can I Do Topay To MAKE THE WORLD 
Betrer TOMORROW? 


(By Janice Johnson, Roseau County, Minn.) 


A short time ago, I heard of a boy in our 
community who had quit high school and 
gone to a nearby city to work. He had been 
there only a short time when he was ap- 
proached by a gang of older boys who were 
known juvenile delinquents. They wanted 
this boy to join them. That weekend he 
went home and confessed the problem to his 
parents and later his pastor. With their 
help he made the right decision. He decided 
to go back to school and take a trade course 
later so that he could get a good job. 

This boy’s decision is one we all must 
sometime face, in varied forms. It is the 
decision whether or not we are going to do 
our part to leave the world a better place 
than we found it, or do our part to add to 
the wrongs and suffering already present. 

As youth, you and I have the best oppor- 
tunity tc ape tomorrow’s world. We are 
the futue planners, the voters, and the 
leaders of our country. The poet William 
Wordsworth once said, “The child is father 
of the man.” By this he meant that the 
things we do, good and bad, as children will 
be the basis of our adult life. What we are 
as youth today will be what we are as adults 
tomorrow. 

As young people, as teenagers, you and I 
must now start to build the foundation of 
tomorrow’s world. It must be a strong foun- 
dation, and I see it as one having four cor- 
nerstones. These cornerstones are areas 
where we can all develop our citizenship. 
First of all, you and I must learn, secondly, 
we must teach others what we have learned, 
third, we must be willing to work, and 
fourth, we must believe. Never, in our coun- 
try, have young people had a better chance 
to learn. The Government provides schools 
for everyone regardless of race or creed. 
There are good teachers and facilities to aid 
us in obtaining knowledge. Yet, some of 
us fail to take advantage of this. Many 
young people quit school or refuse to apply 
themselves while there. It is wrong to take 
an education for granted. Knowing about 
the world and its people is the only way that 
we can help solve its problems. 

When I am in school, it is my duty to ap- 
ply myself. I must study our country’s Gov- 
ernment, the responsibilities that I, as a citi- 
zen have, and the problems of the world in 
general. However, it is not only in school 
that I can learn. All the organizations that 
I join, such as our own 4-H clubs, all the 
things in which I participate, will teach me 
valuable lessons in getting along with peo- 
ple and accepting responsibilities. It is im- 
portant, though, that we do not concentrate 
only on our community and country. The 
United States is a part of the world, and 
problems of the world will affect this coun- 
try. It is also my job to combat prejudice 
by realizing that other people’s ideology is 
just as good as mine. I can learn by study 
and observation, but my knowledge is worth- 
less unless I put it to use by passing it on 
to others. 

So we come to the second cornerstone of 
tomorrow’s world’s foundation. As young 
people learn they must be willing to teach 
others. If I learn the duties of a good citi- 
zen and practice them myself, I must also 
tell others about them. Too many Ameri- 
cans, young and old, take our democracy for 
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granted. How many people think how 
grand it is to be allowed to speak, to wor- 
ship, and to act as we want? Do all of us 
remember the blood shed by our forefathers 
that gave us these rights? It is my duty, 
as it is everyone’s duty, to teach youngsters 
the meaning of citizenship, and to teach 
it to anyone who may not know the import 
of being a freeman. As much as I can, it is 
my task to teach that prejudice of race and 
religion is wrong—to show that we live in 
an enlightened world where people of all 
classes and races have done great things for 
humanity. Teaching takes in such things as 
speaking publicly for what I believe is right. 
It means informing people of this and other 
countries the necessity of working together 
for world peace. 

We have now reached the third corner- 
stone. You and I must be willing to work. 
Right now many young people are helping 
their communities by serving on councils, 
taking part in exchange programs, working 
in the churches, and serving as hospital 
aids. But remember this, it is not neces- 
sary to lead a group to be useful. 

I can be very useful, for instance, in my 
own home. Obeying my parents, who have 
had much more experience than I, and co- 
operating at home to make my family more 
harmonious, is an example of how I, as a 
teenager, can work for world betterment. I 
realize that everyone cannot be a leader, but 
I think that everything one does to create 
harmony in his own group will help him in 
adult life. If everyone worked for the mu- 
tual good of everyone else, there would be 
no world problems. 

At last we come to the fourth cornerstone 
of tomorrow’s world. It is the stone of be- 
lieving; believing in God and in our fellow 
men. The Pilgrims had belief and faith 
when they left England to brave this new 
land. Our forefathers had a belief in their 
hearts in 1776, and all through the years 
Americans have had a belief that freedom 
will triumph. I must have this same belief 
to further the belief of those around me. 
If I, as a person, and we all, as individuals, 
believe in the truths of freedom and co- 
operation,. the world will become a better 
place, 

When you and I, today’s youth, have placed 
the cornerstones of learning, teaching, work- 
ing, and believing, on the foundation of to- 
morrow’s world, and I have done my part 
in helping, I will know that I have done my 
best to make the world of today a better 
place tomorrow. 


WHat CaN I Do Topay To MAKE THE WORLD 
BETTER TOMORROW? 


(By Julie Gerber, Big Stone County, Minn.) 


Do you remember the story of the little 
boy who sat down on the steps of his cottage 
and looked across the valley each evening 
at sundown? He saw shining golden win- 
dows. They were so beautiful that he longed 
to touch them. One evening his longing 
became so great that he started to walk to 
the golden windows. It was cold and dark, 
and the way was strange but his dream of 
seeing the great splendor gave him courage 
to keep on. When the dawn came, he had 
crossed the valley. But the golden windows 
were not there. The houses that he saw 
there were as humble as his own. He sank 
down to rest, weary and disappointed. But 
then as he glanced across the valley, he saw 
the rising sun reflected on the windows of 
his own home. There were the golden win- 
dows. 

Our golden windows—a better world to- 
morrow—can be found in our homes too. 
The world which we hope for, for the future 
must begin in our homes today. 

I must assume in my home, the same re- 
sponsibilities that I will need to have in 
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adult society. I am learning to take care of 
myself and to share in the duties of family 
living. At one time, even my personal care 
was something for my mother to do. Now, 
I not only have health and good grooming 
habits, but I share in the cleaning, cooking, 
and gardening as well as the planning and 
entertaining my family does and the recrea- 
tion we have. I think my sense of responsi- 
bility will grow until I am independent. I 
recognize the obligation I have to my parents 
and brothers and sisters in family living. In 
the world of tomorrow, I will be able to recog- 
nize and fulfill my obligations to society. 

A successful family has to work together. 
When I have something to do at school I 
know that my chickens will be taken care 
of when I get home. We are always filling in 
for each other. It will not be hard in the 
world of tomorrow to cooperate with other 
people. 

One of the sure things of family life is how 
they knock off the rough edges by teasing 
and finding fault. I don’t suppose I’ll ever 
be among people who are quite so frank as 
my family. Nor would I speak so frankly to 
someone besides those I love. This is the 
best way to learn to live with other*people. 

Duty, work, and responsibility are not 
all there is to a better world. There is also 
appreciation. When a family goes camp- 
ing together, watches birds and enjoys the 
beauties of nature, they gain richer lives. 
I know that because I appreciate this beau- 
tiful world, I will always want it to be beau- 
tiful for those who come after me. 

There is no limit to what.a family can do 
to understand the world in which we live. 
You remember that before the little boy rec- 
ognized the golden windows of his own 
home, he admired those across the valley. 
A few years ago, we shared our home, pleas- 
ures, and duties with Riitta, an IFYE dele- 
gate from Finland. Last year we entertained 
Henery, a high school exchange student from 
Germany for a while. We got to know Marie 
from, Mexico. Henie, from Switzerland, a 
fellow student in my history class is an ex- 
change student being sponsored by my home- 
town. This direct personal approach to 
someone different from one’s self lessens dif- 
ferences and increases the understanding. I 
believe that the interest my home has in 
péople from other lands will teach me 
tolerance and develop a feeling of oneness 
with those we often call strangers now. 

A habit of public service is formed when 
a family works together by active partici- 
pation in a 4-H club, in church work, or 
other organizations. I will be able to work 
with the organizations of government and so- 
ciety because it has become a habit as I 
am growing up. 

A family that worships together gives the 
individual a lasting and unquestioning 
spiritual strength. With this I will have 
courage to stand by my convictions and to 
fight for the right as I see it. 

The golden windows—A better world to- 
morrow is formed within my home today. 
I am learning to be independent and to 
share work and responsibilities with others. 

I am cooperating with other people and 
living happily with them. By developing ap- 
preciation for this beautiful world I am in- 
creasing my determination to conserve it 
for others. I am increasing my understand- 
ing and enlarging my interest by associating 
with people “Across the valley.” I am de- 
veloping a habit of public service and a last- 
ing, unquestioning spiritual strength. 

The golden windows are not found by 
marching off across the valley all alone, but 
by clasping hands with those we love and so 
enlarging the circle of our concern until 
it embraces mankind. When we can en- 
large our family living into world living 
with the same understanding, the world to- 
morrow will be better. 
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Financing Our Highway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the question of financing our 
highway system is giving all three levels 
of government great concern. 

We all know that our present road 
system is inadequate. In fact, the roads 
we have at the present time are what 
we should have had 10 years ago. 

A very able editorial on the subject, 
entitled “Dividing the Responsibility,” 
appeared in the Washington Reporter, of 
Washington, Pa., under date of Wednes- 
day, April 11, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial! 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DIVIDING THE RESPONSIBILITY 


Governments—local, State, and Federal— 
ultimately decide how our highway needs 
should be met. One of the first questions 
about highway policy that has to be an- 
swered is how the responsibility for the 
Nation’s highway system should be divided, 
particularly between the Federal Govern- 
ment on the one hand and State and local 
governments on the other. 

Traditionally highway construction and 
financing have been very largely a State 
and local responsibility. The committee 
believes they should continue to be so. In 
general, smaller government units are bet- 
ter able than larger ones to measure the 
benefits from road improvements within 
their borders. 

At the same time the committee be- 
lieves that there is a place for Federal Gov- 
ernment participation in highway policy. 
Many of the benefits of highway improve- 
ment are of a type which only the Federal 
Government can take account of. It would 
be too much, for example, to expect the 
States to take into account the benefits to 
national defense of a given road project 
and on these grounds to increase its high- 
way expenditure. National defense is the 
concern of the Federal Government. So, 
under the Corstitution, is the promotion of 
interstate comnrerce, and this is another 
important benefit of an adequate highway 
system. 

Furthermore, there is a danger that 
States and local governments, planning their 
road construction, will give insufficient 
weight to the needs of interstate traffic. 
Unless a State can impose a toll, which is 
not usually the case, it may have difficulty 
in levying charges that will cover the costs 
of roads that are heavily used by motorists 
from outside of the State. This is particu- 
larly true of the high-speed, limited access, 
multiple lane-divided highways, which yield 
huge benefits in time and running costs 
saved and which reduce accidents, but 
which are expansive to construct. 

Finally, there is a need to *oordinate all 
the State and local highway programs so 
that they result in a logical national net- 
work. This function is performed by the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 

For the most part, these justifications for 
Federal participation in highway policy ap- 
ply only to one segment of the highway sys- 
tem—to the Interstate System. But the 
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Interstate System, including as it does most 
major urban connections and bypasses, con- 
tains just the roads where improvements and 
new construction are most urgently needed. 
Secondary and rural roads, while still far less 
adequate than those who use these roads 
would like, are not suffering from congestion. 

Of the $875 million which the Federal Gov- 
ernment was authorized to spend in fiscal 
year 1955-56 on highways, only $175 million 
was earmarked for the Interstate System. 
With this money the Government may as- 
sume up to 60 percent of the costs of im- 
provement projects on the Interstate System. 
‘The other $700 million is available on a 50-50 
matching basis for improvements on the pri- 
mary and secondary Federal-aid systems. 

In view of the reasons which justify Fed- 
eral participation in highway policy, and in 
view of the fact that the most serious defi- 
ciencies in our highway system are to be 
found on the Interstate System, the com- 
mittee believes the present emphasis in Fed- 
eral financing for highways is wrong and 
should be corrected. The committee recom- 
mends that any increase in Federal finance 
for highways should be applied exclusively to 
the Interstate System. 

Furthermore, the committee recommends 
that the Federal Government be authorized 
to assume more than 60 percent of the costs 
of improvements on the Interstate System. 
A Federal share up to 80 percent would as- 
sure rapid improvement on the Interstate 
System. 

The current $700 million in annual grants 
from the Federal Government for other 
roads and streets should at least-not be in- 
creased. 

Finally, Federal responsibility in highwa 
policy should be confined strictly to finan- 
cial aid, to collaboration with State highway 
departments on the location of interstate 
routes, to the establishment of minimum 
construction standards on Federal-aided 
roads, and to the testing and development of 
new road construction methods and mate- 
rials. All actual construction, maintenance, 
and policing should continue as State func- 
tions. 





Friends of the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Friends of the Farmer,” pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of April 18, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PRIENDS OF THE FARMER 

Republicans and Democrats alike are 
making it difficult for the American farmer 
to determine who his friends are. When 
the Democratic leaders in Congress put 
through the farm bill they thought they 
had shown conclusively that their party 
wished to be more generous with farm aid. 
Some of them still feel that the President's 
veto will sharpen such an impression among 
many farmers. : 

But right now they are trying to get out 
from under the hot potato Mr. Eisen- 


hower has tossel in their laps. Just how do 
they deal with his demand for early enact- 
‘ment of the soil-bank plan—which it is 
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estimated could still put large sums in 
farmers’ hands this year? Can they refuse 
the farmers this help simply because the 
President would not accept all the aid plans 
Congress put forward? 

Congressional leaders may have thought 
they had got past the soil bank for this 
year—since few farmers could wait this long 
to.see what Congress would do. Republicans 
have been pushing for action—fearing that 
this main feature of their aid program would 
be rendered useless by delay. But Mr. Eisen- 
hower had an unexpected trump in his hand. 
He suggests now that under this plan “earnest 
money”. (half the total soil-bank pay- 
ment) could go to farmers this year who 
contract to take land out of production at 
their next planting period—fall or spring. 

It is estimated that this ingenious pian 
for paying farmers before they begin “not 
to plant” could add $500 million to farm in- 
comes this year. Combined with other big 
sums the administration can put in farm- 
ers’ hands without any other new legislation, 
this amount could considerably blunt farm 
discontent. From a partisan standpoint it 
would be clever Democratic strategy to keep 
all discdntents sharp. But can they afford 
to do so by withholding soil-bank aid? What 
kind of farmers’ friends will that make 
them? 





The Crazy Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “The Crazy Farm Bill,” which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
of Friday, April 13, 1956. 





There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THE Crazy Farm BIL. 


If ever a bill cried out for veto, it is the 
so-called farm bill Congress has sent to the 
President’s desk. 

One of the best sum-ups comes from the 
president of the largest farm organization— 
Charles B. Shuman of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. He hit it on the button 
when he said: 

“The bill abandons any semblance of 
sound economic principles for the illusion 
of political gain.” 

Mr. Shuman went on to point out what 
everybody knows, even the politicians who 
voted for this Rube Goldberg absurdity— 
that the bill is a return to the discredited 
programs which created the horrendous giut 
and caused the recent-year downturn in 
farm prices. 

This is a bill to hypnotize farmers until 
after the November election. That's its sole 
purpose. Whether it will accomplish this in 
any respect, and if so whether it will benefit 
Democrats or Republicans, is open to broad 
question. ° 

But there is little doubt of the disservice 
it will do, not only in the long run to the 
subsidized farmers themselves, but to the 
overwhelming majority of nonsubsidized 
farmers, taxpayers, and consumers. 

The bill restores the 90 percent parity sys- 
tem for wheat, cotton, corn, and peanuts for 
1956. The Government, because of the past 
performance of this same rigid parity system, 
now is spending $1 million a day just to store 
the stuf. 
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It is the bill’s intent to hike the prices of 
these commodities. If so, who will pay? On 
feed grains, those who raise cattle, hogs, and 
poultry will be the first to pay. They get 
no subsidies, but they will have to buy sub- 
sidized feed, and they pay taxes. 

Next year, the bill would impose on wheat 
what Mr. Shuman calls a “three-price do- 
mestic dumping plan” in such fashion that 
the price of bread inevitably would rise. 

The bill boosts the Federal subsidy on 
dairy products, forerunner to higher prices 
there. 

The much-advertised soil-bank plan, origi- 
inally intended to cut surpluses, has been so 
rigged that some farmers could retire their 
whole farms and get paid for not raising 
anything. 

While the bill will hurt more than half 
the farmers directly, in increased prices for 
feed, it will hit all taxpayers—because it 
adds about $2 billion to the Government's 
outlay. 

If it is a bill, as its backers intend, aimed 
at cadging the votes of a relative few on 
November 6, it also is a bill to dismay and 
alienate the lop-sided majority who are non- 
subsidized farmers, consumers, and tax- 
payers. 

It is utterly bad legislation, as Mr. Shu- 
man puts it. On political, economic, and 
moral grounds, it fully commends itself to 
the Presidential veto. 





Now Life Is Easier at Alcatraz 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Now Life Is Easier at Alcatraz,” 
written by Leonard Milliman, and pub- 
lished in the Bismarck Tribune. The 
article deals with some changes which 
have been made in Alcatraz prison. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHILE Far FroM a Bend or Roses, Now Lire Is 
EASIER aT ALCATRAZ 


(By Leonard Millman) 


San FraNcisco.—A cautious series of in- 
creased privileges for prisoners and stricter 
security measures has reduced violence on 
bloody Alcatraz. But there’s no intention 
of abandoning the maximum security prison 
in the near future. 

This was indicated to newsmen by Warden 
Paul J. Madigan in a rare mass tour of the 
Rock this week by reporters, photographers, 
and television cameramen. The Department 
of Justice invited them to make the visit in 
response to requests. 

Although they live behind rose-colored 
bars only 144 miles from San Francisco, life 
on the island in San Francisco Bay 
is no bed of roses for its 281 prisoners. They 
are the most dangerous, the most rebellious 
of convicts in all Federal prisons. 

Major changes made over a period of 20 
years include (1) permitting men to converse 
with their neighbors in cell blocks or at the 
dining table, (2) letting them see two movies 
a month, (3) letting them listen to the radio 
over earphones 344 hours a night with a 
choice of 2 stations, and (4) reducing the 
workweek for those permitted industrial jobs 
from an 8-hour day 6 days a week to a 614- 
hour day 5 days a week. 
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First of the changes, elimination of the sl- 
lent system, followed the slugging of former 
Warden James A. Johnston as he walked 
through the dining room in a 1937 strike. 

Security changes also followed waves of 
violence. ' 

Since the 3-day battle of Alcatraz in May 
1946, the most violent uprising on the is- 
land, mesh screens have protected the cat- 
walks behind which gun guards watch the 
cell blocks in which inmates are locked at 
least 14 hours a day. - 

The battle was touched off when Bernard 
Paul Coy, a Louisville bank robber, scaled 
bars to the catwalk and pried them apart 
with a spreader made of stolen toilet con- 
nections. He slugged the guard and passed 
down his weapons to five companions. Be- 
fore the battle was over, 5 men were killed 
and 15 wounded, mostly guards. Three con- 
victs died in the battle and three later by 
execution. 

The old model shop on the northwestern 
corner of the island has been turned into a 
storeroom. It was too easy to try to escape 
from there. 

Among the new privileges, three safety 
razor blades are issued weekly to each in- 
mate. Formerly he had a blade only long 
enough to shave; then it was taken away. 

“If a man wants to kill himself,” says the 
warden, “he'll kill himself.” 

Even after the changes, Madigan said, 
“discipline is strict, but not too rigid and not 
cruel. There are no trusties. Men are never 
out of sight of a guard. No one is allowed 
out of his cell af ‘night. No one is paroled 
from Alcatraz. 

But they do leave, normally after 5 years, 
by transfer to other prisons. This is con- 
trary to the belief that the only way out of 
Alcatraz is in a coffin. 

Alcatraz is a prison for troublemakers, all 
with long criminal and prison records, who 
couldn’t get along in other Federal peniten- 
tiaries. 

There’s been a great deal of talk of aban- 
doning it because of its location far away 
from the Nation's population center and the 
high cost of operation—$7.50 a day per man. 

“We don’t know whether we can get rid 
of Alcatraz, but we would like to,” said G. 
Frederick Mullen, director of information of 
the Department of Justice. 

Madigan added, “The need is still with us 
for a maximum security prison, as proved by 
the men we have here. So far as continuing 
Alcatraz as a prison, that is entirely up to 
Attorney General Brownell.” 

Mullen indicated its future would depend 
on the fate of a bill before Congress to appro- 
priate $104 million for a maximum security 
prison to be built somewhere in the Midwest. 

Until another such prison is built, Madigan 
and Mullen agreed, there'll be Alcatraz, with 
a maximum of security and a minimum of 
privileges. 





Recent Decisions of the Supreme Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, a few days ago a very able 
editorial appeared in the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph, entitled “We Dissent.” 

In order to keep the three branches of 
Government as intended by the Found- 
ing Fathers, it will be necessary for the 
legislative ‘branch to give serious con- 
sideration to pressure from both of the 
other branches of our Government, 
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I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We DISSENT 

Twice in a week, the United States Su- 
preme Court has handed down decisions 
that invade State’s rights. 

In both cases, the Court cited the Federal 
Constitution to nullify a basic principle of 
the Union—the principle that “powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 

On April 2, the Court ruled that. State 
penal laws against subversive activities are 
unenforceable because Congress has pre- 
empted the field with Federal legislation. 

This decision adversely affects the police 
powers of the States, which under the Con- 
stitution are definitely reserved to them. 

On April 9, the Court overturned a de- 
cision of New York State’s distinguished 
court of appeals and virtually repealed a 
section of New York City’s charter relating 
to municipal officials and employees. 

This decision, involving a dismissed col- 
lege professor, diminishes the right of States 
and local governments to hire and fire with- 
in the terms of State or local law. 

The decision not only does violence to 
the constitutional doctrine of States’ 
rights—it also invaded the domain of edu- 
cation, which has always been deemed a 
State and local function. 

Both decisions unquestionably give aid 
and comfort to Communists and their fel- 
low travelers. But that is perhaps not the 
main point at issue. 

The main point is that the Supreme Court, 
as now composed, has labored to set up 
by tortuous reasoning new doctrines which 
4 of its 9 members dispute. 

In the school case, a Brooklyn college 
professor refused to answer questions about 
communism before a committee of the 
United States Senate, pleading the fifth 
amendment. 

The New York charter requires the dis- 
missal of “any employee of the city” who 
“utilizes the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation to avoid answering a question re- 
lating to his official conduct.” 

On advice of the city’s corporation counsel, 
the professor was dismissed summarily and 
went to court. 

The New York Court of Appeals held that 
the professor had a right to invoke the fifth 
amendment to avoid self-incrimination— 
and for no other reason—but that the city 
was thereby bound to discharge him under 
its charter, which was really a condition of 
employment. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
reversed that ruling. 

The Court, however, actually rested its 
majority decision not on the 5th amend- 
ment but on the “‘due process of law”’ clause, 
which is a very different thing, appearing 
in the 14th amendment, and which, the 
New York court had found, did not apply. 

Better law, in our lay belief, is expressed 
in the two dissents. 

Justices Reed, Minton, and Burton said: 

“In reliance upon the due process clause 
of our Constitution the Court strikes deep 
into the authority of New York to protect 
its local governmental institutions.” 

Justice Harlan sustained the New York 
Court of Appeals in holding that “the asser- 
tion of the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation” by a New York City employee “is 
equivalent to resignation.” 

Justice Harlan likewise implied that the 
Supereme Court, to reach its majority opin- 
ion, went beyond its jurisdiction. Respect- 
ing the fifth amendment, he said: 
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“On the record, I would affirm the decision 
of the court of appeals. 

“A different question would be presented 
under the privileges and immunities clause 
of the 14th amendment. But that question 
was not raised below and is therefore not 
open here.” 





Veto Sustained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 © 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Veto Sustained,” published in 
the New York Times of April 19, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VETO SUSTAINED 

Since it had committed itself to the farm 
bill monstrosity that was to meet with a 
Presidential rejection, the House of Repre- 
sentatives had no choice yesterday but to go 
through the motions of trying to override 
the White House veto. The result, as it fig- 
ured to be, was a touchingly depressing spec- 
tacle. 

Many of the legislators who had voted for 
the bill originally in the belief that the 
President wouldn’t dare risk a veto had had 
time to think things over and were in no 
mood to return to the fray. Also reversing 
their positions on the measure were those 
less than noble souls who had supported the 
bill knowing it to be a thoroughly vicious 
piece of legislation, in the expectation, or 
the hope, that the President would, to put 
it colloquially, “take them off the hook.” 
The result was that in this recount the 
friends of what one of its critics has grimly 
described as the “ominous farm bill” not only 
didn’t come within hailing distance of the 
two-thirds vote they needed; they failed to 
obtain even a majority, going down by the 
ignominious vote of 211 “against” to 202 
“for 

The simple fact is that the political forces 
that had entered into a series of purely po- 
litical alliances calculated to seize credit 
for rescuing the farmer from a plight that 
was partly of their own creation have not 
only been repulsed but now find themselves 
in a state of confusion. President Eisen- 
hower has protested more than once that 
he isn’t a politician. And we are sure that 
in the narrow meaning of that term is true. 
But too many people are inclined to forget 
that the present incumbent of the White 
House spent much of his life as a profes- 
sional soldier and that he is a master of mili- 
tary strategy. And a military strategist can’t 
afford to make many unconsidered moves. 
We would like to suggest that the recent 
clash over farm policy was an excellent ex- 
ample of what can happen when an assorted 
group of amateur strategists take on a pro- 
fessional. 

If the President made any mistakes in basic 
strategy in this dramatic campaign over farm 
policy then we don’t recall them. His posi- 
tion, in the first place, was impregnable from 
the standpoint of sound economic and social 
policy. Because he refused to be drawn 
into making bellicose gestures, the opposition 
mistook this as a sign of weakness. Before 
it realized it, perhaps, the opposition had 
become so intoxicated with this thought that 
it had concocted a bill so bad that the Presi- 
dent not only had to veto it, but the public 
could clearly see why he had to veto it. 
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But in military strategy one must always 
have alternative plans prepared for any pos- 
sible contingency. That is why Mr. Eisen- 
hower not only was able to veto the farm bill 
and to make the public see why he had to 
do so, but to produce a program that he had 
prepared against Just that possibility. 

At the same time he has maneuvered Con- 
gress into the position where, if it is to justify 
all its fine talk about being the friend of the 
farmer, it must do its part by promptly pass- 
ing the soil bank, which it has already advo- 
cated and voted for. Mr. Eisenhower has 
even stripped Congress of the feeble remon- 
strance that it is too late for the soil bank 
to be of use this year. He has proposed to 
insert a provision in the soil-bank bill under 
which the farmer who agrees to cooperate 
would receive half his payment as soon as he 
signed, or any time after July 1, this year. 

» Congress has continually harped on the 

importance of putting cash in the hands of 
the farmer this year (meaning before elec- 
tion). It is going to be a little difficult.for 
it to explain its action if it refuses now to go 
along with this proposal of the President’s, 
which could mean $500 million in additional 
purchasing power for the farmer in 1956. 





Let’s Stick to the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, when a 
man is elected to the post of governor 
of a State, the electorate expects him 
to hold the interests of his State above 
all else. We in New York State have a 
strange situation in this regard. 

Governor Harriman stated early this 
week about the President’s veto of the 
farm bill, that the veto marked a black 
day for the New York dairy farmer. 

Actually, the facts of the matter point 
to a directly opposite conclusion. I am 
shocked that the governor of a great 
State like New York should make these 
intemperate remarks about an impor- 
tant segment of his State’s population 
without looking into the facts of the 
matter and with complete disregard for 
the welfare of the farmers of his own 
State. 

The figures illustrate plainly that the 
cost-price squeeze on New York farmers 
would have been greatly aggravated, 
had the crazy-quilt farm bill passed by 
this Congress been signed by the Presi- 
dent. Under the terms of that bill, the 
dairy farmers of my State would have 
paid $32 million in increased feed costs 
to get approximately $2,650,000 in in- 
creased income from higher price sup- 
ports on dairy products. If you subtract 
the $2,650,000 increased income from the 
threatened loss of $32 million, it is clear 
that the New York State farmer would 
be on the short end of the stick to the 
tune of nearly $30 million. Obviously, 
the President has done a great service 
to the farmers of my State by vetoing 
this bill. 

The President has provided for in- 
creasing the income to New York farm- 
ers by the same $2,650,000 as in the 
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vetoed bill by directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to increase the support price 
on dairy products. But he has not sad- 
dled on them these added costs. 

The facts of the matter are plain. The 
President has not only acted in the best 
interests of the whole country in vetoing 
the bill, but in particular his action has 
saved the farmers of my State a great 
deal of money. 





Winning Essay by Miss Janet Bellin in 
Peace Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a copy of the 
award-winning essay in the Fifth Na- 
tional Lawrence S. Mayers Peace Essay 
Contest. The subject of the essay was 
the question: “During the Next 5 Years 
What Can I Do To Help Bring About 
Permanent World Peace?” ‘The prize- 
winning essay was written by Miss Janet 
Bellin, of Stayton, Oreg. Miss Bellin 
was then a student at Stayton Union 
High School and subsequently entered 
the University of Oregon. 

Mr. President, I think we can all be 
pleased and proud to see the kind of re- 
sponsible and constructive thinking 
which the members of our younger gen- 
eration are giving to the vital problems 
of peace and war. While we read much 
in the newspapers about more sensa- 
tional juvenile activities, it is good to be 
reminded that other young people are 
giving thought to the problems of inter- 
national relations which will continue 
to play a major role in forming their 
lives, as it does today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
Miss Bellin’s prize-winning essay on the 
question propounded by the Fifth Na- 
tional Lawrence S. Mayers Peace Essay 
Contest. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE So.LpDIER’s QUESTION 
My country said, “Go to war!” 
I heard its cry. 
I marched away and left my life behind— 
I left to die. 
Doubting Thomas, Denying Peter, that was I 
But I didn’t flee. 
“Go to war!” my country said— 
I went—to Gettysburg, to Iwo Jima and the 
rest. 
I did not question what was best. 
I went to war. 


I had some boots, I had a gun, a ship, a tank, 
a plane. 

I knew their strength— 

Fighting in the frozen mud of Korea 

I knew their strength. 

In all ages past men have fought 

Because they ought. 

They fought for peace, for land, for rights. 

I, too, for my country fought, 

Because I ought. 
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His eyes were slanted, he did not know my 
face. 

He and I make up the human race. 

I killed him for my country said I must 

He lay there, silent in the dust. 

But still, I heard a cry that pierced and rent 
and tore, 

“Why is there war?” 

It reverberated from the hills, 

Its echo roared— 

“Why is there war?” 

“Why is there war?” 

—Janet Bellin. 


My QUESTION: DurRING THE Next 5 Years, 
Wuat Can I Do To HEtp BRING ABOUT PER- 
MANENT WORLD PEACE? 


I am an 18-year-old farm girl in a small 
town in Oregon. It is a logging community, 
and familiar to everyone’s ear is the cry of 
“timber” and the sound of a powersaw snort- 
ing its way through the few remaining 
stands of second-growth fir and cottonwood, 
How hard it is for me to realize as I hoe 
in the warm sunshine and feel the firm, 
sandy soil beneath my feet that this tiny 
community is part of a Clashing, struggling 
civilization that claws like a wild beast un- 
derneath while it clamors on the surface for 
world peace. 

I have lived for 18 years on this earth. 
During that time my parents have provided 
me with food and shelter, love and affection; 
the opportunity to grow up and go to school 
in a free country. Teachers have taught me 
from books and opened new horizons of in- 
terest. 'Townspeople have invited me in for 
a cookie, attended school functions, and 
were interested in the fact that I was a 
child growing up. Now, after these years, 
the time has come for me to do what I can 
to make the world a better place for the 
children of tomorrow. 

When I was in the fifth grade, Mrs. —— 
came to school one day. She had a flag with 
her. She stepped to the front of the room 
and as she unrolled the familiar Stars and 
Stripes, I wondered why she had saved this 
tattered, faded flag. “Boys and girls,” she 
cleared her throat, her voice a bid unsteady 
as the room grew quiet, “Boys and girls, after 
my son was killed 4 years ago, I kept this 
flag which covered his grave. I’m leaving it 
here to fly above your school and I pray that 
none of you will ever have to be shiped home 
dead to your mother from a strange land 
where you died for your country. Take this 





flag * * *."* She couldn’t go on. She left 
the room crying. I had yever seen Mrs. 

cry before. I'll never forget that moment. 
I have a twin brother, a boy friend, cousins, 
and friends.. Mrs. ——’s son can only die 
once, 


Next time, perhaps it will be me who stoops 
to remove a faded flag from a newly turned 
grave. In 18 years I have been taught to 
eat, to walk, to talk, to sing, to drive, and a 
thousand and one other things. But no one 
has ever taught me what to say in this mo- 
ment when I ask myself, “What can I do 
during the next 5 years to promote perma- 
nent world peace?” 

It does no good to look at the lives of fa- 
mous people, living and dead, to see what 
they did to answer the question. They are 
not Iand Iam not they. This must be my 
own solution. However, the question is not 
mine alone. It belongs to every man, 
woman, and child everywhere. If each 
answered it not only in words, but in deeds, 
to the best of his ability there would be no 
such question for generations to come. 

Next fall I plan to enter college. Surely 
there will I find an answer to my question. 
As a freshman, I haven't much choice of 
courses, but I ought to be able to squeeze in 
several hours a week for the study of inter- 
national relations. Learning of the prob- 
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lems of coexistence is not the complete 
answer. A nationwide organization, the In- 
ternational Relations Club, might also help 
me to understand my question, even if it 
won't solve it. Perhaps if I major in po- 
litical’ science, studying world politics, in- 
ternational law, European political theory, 
etc., and after finishing, find my place in 
one of today’s international organizations, I 
will be doing my job. 

It has been said that the people in coun- 
tries across the sea have a strong dislike for 
the United States as a country. Part of 
these feelings are present through misunder- 
standing. By writing to a pen pal in Ire- 
land, Japan, or another country, I would 
only be reaching one person, but at least I 
could tell that one person about this com- 
munity where I live—so unlike the picture 
Communist countries paint of the extrava- 
gant, imperialistic United States of America. 

Like most 18-year-old girls, I dream of 
some day having my own home and chil- 
dren—in some nice town, not too different 
from the place I live. If I were to be married 
next month how could I use my 5-year time 
allotment to help promote world peace? 
Instead of the garden club, and bridge club, 
and the numerous other societies which 
young wives of today find so attractive, I 
might join the town’s United Nations Club, 
or if it didn’t have one, start one. The 
American Association for the United Nations 
is very cooperative in helping such organ- 
izations to get on their feet. Such a group 
could study the U. N., raise money to help 
support its specialized agencies, provide milk 
and clothing for children in India and un- 
dertake countless other small projects. An 
even larger one could be sponsoring an ex- 
change student or refugee. 

By teaching my children to respect other 
people and their property, to control their 
tempers when in an argument, and to make 
every effort to get along with the other chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, I would be pro- 
moting peace—even if it were on a very small 
scale. “ 

I hope to graduate from college and teach 
in Oregon schools. Here my peace promot- 
ing could operate on a slightly larger scale as 
I teach students the Golden Rule along with 
their other courses. In social studies classes, 
I could help them to explore the countries 
which make daily headlines in the American 
press. Here, though they were influenced by 
their parents’ feelings, they could learn to 
broaden their opinions and their under- 
standing through group discussion about 
these trouble spots. Sending pencils to 
Korean children, soap and washcloths to the 
children in Panama—these are projects that 
would help answer my question and would 
answer it for my students, too. 

My question has been presented to me in 
another way. Jesus said, “Be ye kind one 
to another.” As part of my Christian herit- 
age I must do all that is in my power to 
promote world peace. Again, it is hard to 
find an answer to this question which is so 
overpowering. To what degree shall I give? 
How hard shall I try to answer it? 

A missionary in the steamy jungles of 
Africa could promote permanent world peace. 
In 5 years I could complete missionary train- 
ing and represent my church in a missionary 
field. I would have to provide not only 
spiritual help and translations of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, but I would also have 
to be, in part, a medical adviser, a counselor, 
and a friend—an ambassador of the United 
States of America. 

“More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” Perhaps I am over- 
looking the closest, but most effective way of 
answering my question. How simple it 
would be for me to dedicate a few minutes 
a day to prayer for world peace. Who can 
tell what power those collected minutes 
could hold? In this way I would be ful- 
filling my Christian duty, my duty as a citi- 
zen of the United States, and my duty as a 
citizen of the world. 
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No one ever thinks he has enough money. 
No matter what he has, he always needs 


_more. Although my future earnings will 


certainly never total a million dollars, a 
small percentage of them could help organ- 
izations that are the means by which the 
average citizen may contribute to possible 
peace. Agencies such as CARE, and special- 
ized agencies of the U. N.—UNESCO and 
UNICEF, for example—spend dollars care- 
fully, aiding the most people possible, help- 
ing them to become better educated, to be 
healthier and thus, enable them to better 
understand why world peace is the route to 
happier living for all mankind. Because I 
have visited the United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York and spent a week there 
studying its functions, I am convinced that 
promoting the U. N. is synonymous with 
promoting world peace. 

I offer no solution for impressing upon 
people their duty to serve in this capacity. 
I have invented’ no secret weapon that will 
cause the world to “heel” at my command. 
All I have to offer is the minute bit of 
knowledge that I have acquired, plus my 
faith in God and the future. 

It’s up to me as an individual of this 
world, who has been lucky enouzh to attend 
school for 12 years, to send CARE packages, 
join the International Relations Club at col- 
lege, study foreign affairs, write to a foreign 
pen pal, and be constantly on the lookout 
for new and more efficient ways to complete 
my task. 

I pray that someday everyone will hear my 
question, answering it to the best of their 
ability, and, in some year to come, perhaps 
the soldier’s question will be changed. As 
he puts aside his gun forever, he may look 
wonderingly at a comrade and ask in hushed 
tones, “Why is there peace?” The people 
who have answered my question will know. 





The Real Betrayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “‘The Real Betrayers,’’ published 
in the Wilmington Morning News of 
April 14, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE REAL BETRAYERS 


Former President Truman, of late, has been 
elbowing his way into the political limelight 
almost as frequently and somewhat more 
brashly than the announced candidates for 
the Democratic presidential nomination. 
This week, at a Jackson Day dinner, he lashed 
out at Mr. Eisenhower as a “do-nothing 
President,” called his stand on farm legis- 
lation “one of the most amazing records of 
political betrayal I have ever seen,” and said 
that the farmers could count on a depression 
every time they made the mistake of putting 
the Republicans in power, 

This is demagoguery in the authentic and 
colorful Truman style, so full of exaggera- 
tions and distortions that it hardly deserves 
an answer. However, we suggest that if the 
farmers want to know who their real betray- 
ers are they will find them in the ranks of 
those who are playing politics with their 
distress, 

These are the politicians who offer the lure 
of high, rigid price supports, although these 
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will simply pile up more unmanageable sur- 
pluses and add to the farmers’ future woes. 
They are the members of the Democratic 
majorities in Congress who have deliberately 
loaded up the new farm bill with contradic- 
tory provisions in the hope of making the bill 
so bad that President Eisenhower would be 
forced to veto it. These men, despite their 
crocodile tears, are not half so much inter- 
ested in farm relief as they are in using the 
farmers’ genuine distress as a means of 
advancing their own political fortunes. 





The Army’s Keystone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of Congress the anniver- 
sary of one of the leading military facil- 
ities of the world. On May 7, 1956, the 
Command and General Staff College of 
the United States Army located at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., will be 75 years old. 
The part this school has played in Amer- 
ica’s heritage would fill volumes. From 
its beginning as the “School of Applica- 
tion for Infantry and Cavalry” in 1881, 
to the present day, the Command and 


. General Staff College has gained the un- 


sullied reputation of affording officers 
training which has paid great dividends 
in command, administrative, and logis- 
tical efficiency for our Armed Forces. 

The college occupies a crucial position 
at the center of the Army education sys- 
tem. It is the first and only combined- 
arms school attended by any officer in 
his military career. At the same time, 
it is the last and highest level tactical 
school that he will attend. 

As the only combined-arms school, the 
college is entrusted with educating the 
officer in the organization and operation 
of the combined-arms team. Here he 
finds the place of his branch in the 
Army at large. It is his first schooling 
in a college designed to accommodate all 
branches. 

In addition, the college occupies a key 
position in the Army combat develop- 
ments system, as it is responsible for the 
preparation of doctrinal concepts of 
present ahd future wars at division, 
corps, and army levels. 

It is upon these doctrinal concepts 
and the combat tactics of the combined 
arms, which are developed at the Com- 
mand and General Staff College, that 
the successful implementation of our 
war plans and, hence, the security of our 
Nation, depend. 

George Washington said, “To be pre- 
pared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” 

I would like to quote the mission of 
the Command and General Staff College: 

To prepare officers for duty as com- 
manders and as general staff officers at divi- 
sion, corps, Army, and comparable levels in 
the communications zone. 

To provide instruction in the light of war 
lessons and modern developments to ensure 
effective development and employment of 
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all field forces within the framework of the 
field Army and the communications zone; 
and the efficient administrative, intelligence, 
and logistical support. of the fighting forces. 
To review, formulate, and revise doctrine 
and provide for its incorporation in training 
literature and instructional material. 


The Atchison Daily Globe, Atchison, 
Kans., on Monday, April 2, 1956, ably 
presents the thinking of the residents of 
Kansas toward this illustrious school. 
Mr. Al. Bennett is the editor of this out- 
standing newspaper. The Atchison 
Globe editorial merits the attention of 
all Members of Congress. The editorial 
follows: 

THE ARMyY’s KEYSTONE 

The United States Army’s Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth 
will be 75 years old on May 7, and northeast 
Kansas is proud to be its home. It is the 
senior tactical school of the Army, and the 
only school that teaches the tactics of all 
the combined arms and services in combat. 

The Command and General Staff College 
has operated under various names since it 
came into being in 1881 when William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, a Leavenworth lawyer and 
onetime legal associate of Abraham Lincoln, 
was chief of staff of the United States Army. 
It was known then as the School of Appli- 
cation for Infantry and Cavalry with 42 
senior lieutenants and captains enrolled for 
a 2-year course in reading, writing, grammar, 
and arithmetic, as well as advanced sub- 
jects in military science. 

From this beginning and through many 
reorganizations of the physical facilities and 
curriculum, more than 5,000 officers were 
graduated from the school prior to World 
War II. It was known at various times also 
as the School of the Line, General Staff 
School, Command and General Staff School, 
and finally Command and General Staff 
College. 

During World War II, 27 classes turned out 
more than 18,000 student officers. Since then 
an accelerated program of training officers 
from allied countries gradually increased the 
enrollment of foreigners until. this year more 
than 125 officers from 40 countries have at- 
tended courses at the college. 

Present-day instruction is at the post- 
graduate level. Each year more than 2,000 
officers of our Army, together with some from 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, and 
the armed forces of our allies, complete 
resident courses at the college. Another 
11,500 students, most of whom are officers of 
the Army Reserve and National Guard, are 
enrolled in various phases of the nonresi- 
dent program. 

Winston Churchill once said: “One of the 
greatest miracles of this (World War IT) con- 
fiict was the staff work of the worldwide 
forces of the United States. That so vast an 
undertaking could have been successfully 
prosecuted by so small a body of trained men 
is resounding tribute to the training of the 
United States military schools.” ‘The No. 1 
military school in the United States is at 
Fort Leavenworth, worthy of high praise on 
its 75th anniversary. 





Examination of National Banks 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (S. 1188) to amend 
section 5240 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, relating to the examination of na- 
tional- banks. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Spence], has 
correctly stated the facts relating to this 
legislation. I most assuredly agree with 
him that this is a simple bill. There is 
nothing in it that could be considered 
earthshaking. It might well have been 
put on the Consent Calendar, except for 
the fact that in committee a request was 
made that a rule be asked for, and that 
was done. 

May I, Mr. Chairman, emphasize one 
point that is important in this bill. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has found 
that it is not easy to develop and to keep 
an efficient corps of examiners, In view 
of the fact that this bill proposes that 
over a 2-year period there may be 3 ex- 
aminations of some banks instead of 4, 
the Comptroller will have some latitude 
and he will be able to make better use of 
his work force. That is a telling argu- 
ment and a very strong one in support 
of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I see no reason for my 
taking more time. Ido, however, reserve 
the balance of my time. 





The Right and Left of Immigration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an exceptionally well pre- 
pared summary of the existing immigra- 
tion and nationality laws and an ap- 
praisal of what some of the legislation 
designed to repeal or amend these laws 
would do to the citizens of this country. 

The summary was prepared by Mrs. 
Kenneth Field, first vice president of the 
Allegheny County League of Women Vot- 
ers of Pittsburgh, Pa. I have congratu- 
lated Mrs. Field on her brilliant analysis 
of a complex problem, and I believe that 
Members of the House should become 
acquainted with her work. It is an hon- 
est and intelligent presentation, refresh- 
ingly void of the usual name calling re- 
sorted to by so many people in discussin 
this problem: : 

THE RIGHT AND LEFT OF IMMIGRATION 

We Americans have contributed over 54 
billion of borrowed dollars to the rehabilita- 
tion of the war-damaged world; yet we are 
subject to a barrage of accusations that we 
are believers in the Anglo-Saxon myth of race 
superiority, that we are wrecking interna- 
tional good will and are all kinds of brutes 
for our selfish, repressive immigration poli- 
cies. 

LET US LOOK AT OUR SPLENDID RECORD 


From 1820 to 1954, we have admitted 
40,175,330 to permanent residence. While 
we still had vast unoccupied territory, we 
placed few restrictions: 1880-1890 saw over 
5 million immigrants settled in the United 
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States. From the early Nineteenth Century 
to 1930, we had taken 60 per cent of world 
immigration. Then we came to the end of 
free lands and went into a depression and 
finally the war; so from 1930 to 1945 immi- 
gration averaged less than 50,000 a year. 
Then from 1946, annual immigration rose 
above 100,000 a year. In the last 6 years it 
has averaged over 200,000. : 

From 1948 to 1952, we took one-third of all 
the displaced persons left in Europe by Hit- 
ler’s reign of disaster. We took one-third; 
yet we have only 6 percent of the land area 
of the world. Let us remember we took one- 
third as we compare our population and land 
areas with that of three other nations who 
took fewer. 





Number Total 
of persons | land area 
per square (square 

mile miles) 


——_—__—— 





5 2, 800, 000 
5 3, 300, 000 
5 3, 800, 000 
5 3, 000, 000 


United States 
Brazil__... 
Canada - .- 
DRIED... nciemnncacsscreen 








THE QUOTA IS NOT THE WHOLE STORY 


We also hear about the “pitifully small 
quota of 154,657” as if it represents total 
limits of immigration. It does not. 

The following nonquota immigrants may 
also obtain visas for permanent residence: 

1. All wives, all husbands, all children of 
United States citizens. 

2. All persons born in the Western Hemi- 
sphere who are healthy, can make a living 
and are not criminals or subversives. This 
is part of our good neighbor policy. It is 
designed to build hemispheric solidarity. 


UNITED STATES CAPACITY TO ABSORB IMMIGRANTS 


All Americans, except those who wish to 
bring our sovereign Nation into subjection to 
communism or to some other form of world 
domination and see in unlimited immigra- 
tion a means to our financial destruction, 
would agree that there are limits to the 
number of immigrants for whom we-can find 
room. Our own population is growing at 
the rate of 3 million a year. Europe’s un- 
employment problem is severe in many areas; 
yet her population also continues to increase 
at the rate of about 3 million a year. Then 


-there are the 900,000 unfortunate Arabs in 


the Middle East and all of Asia’s millions 
who are just above and often below starva- 
tion level. And there is another pathetic 
prospect of possible need which EMANUEL 
CELLER points cut—I quote from a speech in 
which he discusses the changes in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act which Senator 
LEHMAN and he are advocating. He con- 
cludes, “It is not lightly that I make these 
proposals. I have this in mind: With the 
possible easing of tensions the time may not 
be too distant when the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries may permit those of Jewish faith to 
emigrate. Therefore we must work now to 
bring about availability of quota numbers, 
even if in a limited degree, so that we shall 
not fail them at their moment of greatest 
need.” America sympathizes with peo- 
ple in need—witness the Displaced Persons 
Act and the Refugee Act. Would it not be 
better to meet a special need with special 
legislation which could be regulated to fit 
both the need and our economic situation 
at the time, than to open the United States 
indefinitely to more people? 

To learn how many more we can absorb, 
let us see what happens to the resident aliens 
who represent, to some degree, our most re- 
cent acquisitions. They must report their 
place of residence, and where do we find 
them? Seventy-one percent are to be found 
living in eight of our populous industrial 
States: New York, California, Texas, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, New Jersey, Massachussetts, 
and Pennsylvania. At the same time 24 of 
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the less industrialized States had fewer than 
1,000 immigrants each. 
HOW DO OUR NEW IMMIGRANTS MAKE A LIVING? 


Of the 208,177 persons who came into the 
United States as permanent residents in 1954, 
112,067 had no occupation. The majority of 
these would be wives, children, and aged 
parents—people to be suported by someone 
else’s labor. Where will we find the 96,110 
who list an occupation? Of all these, only 
3,846 listed themselves as farmers or farm 
managers and 1,622 as farm laborers. These 
5,468, together with their families, seem to 
be about the only ones whom we can ex- 
pect not to gravitate te the cities. As you 
have seen, alien registration of addresses 
backs this statement. 

From these facts we must deduce that the 
success of our present immigration program 
depends on the continued expansion of our 
industries, for the majority of our newcom- 
ers must find work in the cities. Immigra- 
tionwise we are United States Unlimited— 
only so long as we can remain on the crest. 
A nation with total obligations of $700 bil- 
lion ‘ can all too easily slide off that crest. 


POINT OF CONTROVERSY 


With this background of fact let us ex- 
amine the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(McCarran-Walter Act to most of us) which 
became effective December 24, 1952. Though 
it was the result of some 5 years of study, re- 
search, and investigation, and though passed 
over a Truman veto by a vote of 57 to 26 in 
the Senate and of 278 to 113 in the House, 
it continues under ever-increasing attack. 

What is this act which more than two- 
thirds of Congress considered so vital that 
they dared override a Presidential veto? 
What is this act that has been endorsed by 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Visa and Passport Sec- 
tion of the State Department—all govern- 
mental agencies or departments that apply 
its provisions daily and are, therefore, aware 
of its very detail? And what is there in this 
act which has resisted, so far, the concerted 
effort of a vocal leftwing element in Con- 
gress? Above all, what is this act which 
continues to be vilified by Red controlled 
newspapers and magazines, by many Com- 
munist-front organizations, by minority 
pressure groups, the criminal underworld, 
and, unfortunately, by some well-meaning 
philanthropic and religious groups? 

No other law under present attacks con- 
cerns our American way of life or our basic 
institutions more deeply. Step by step 
Americans are walking backward from our 
constitutional Republic. Our immigration 
policies can show or hasten this regression. 

Whether you call the Immigration and 
Nationality Act police law or as its ad- 
vocates, the most liberal law on the statutes 
of any nation in the Western Hemisphere, 
depends on what you want immigration to 
do to the United States. 


THE QUOTAS 


To understand the attack, it will be easiest 
to see the act compared with 1 of the nearly 
100 bills for its revision that were intro- 
duced in the first session. We shall use 
S. 1206, the bill sponsored by the following 
powerful Senators: LEHMAN, GREEN, Hum- 
PHREY, KEFAUVER, KENNEDY, LANGER, MAGNU- 
son, McNamara, Morsz, Murray, NEUBERGER, 
Pastore, and CHavez. It is commonly called 
the Lehman bill. It would revolutionize 
our present policies, 

QUOTA—M’'CARRAN-WALTER ACT 

One-sixth of 1 percent of 1920 population 
154,675—according to proportion from each 
nation at thetime. — 

1. Fifty percent—to immigrants whose 
high education, technical training, and spe- 





2Hoover Commission: Lillian Wald Kay, 
assistant director, Citizens Committee for 
Hoover Report. 
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cialized experience the Attorney General be- 
lieves valuable to the United States. 

2. Next 30 percent to parents of United 
States citizens over 21, plus any left over 
from 1. 

3. The remaining 20 percent goes to wives 
of aliens in permanent residence, plus any- 
thing left over in 1 and 2. 

4. What is left over up to 25 percent of 
total quota goes to brothers, sistérs, sons, or 
daughters of.citizens of the United States. 


QUOTA—LEHMAN BILL 


One-sixth of 1 percent of 1950 population 
251,000—this total to be adjusted upward as 
each census indicates national increase. 

Four preference groups: 

Family unification preference: Not less 
than 25 percent nor over 35 percent. 

Occupational preference: Not less than 5 
percent or more than 10 percent. 

Asylum preference: Not less than 15 per- 
cent or more than 25 percent. 

National interest preference: Not less than 
20 percent or more than 25 percent. 

Newcomer group: A newcomer group is al- 
lotted not less than 20 percent of the total. 

The act bases the quota on one-sixth of 1 
percent of the 1920 population, or 154,675. 
The proportion assigned to each nation (save 
for Asiatic nations) is one-sixth of 1 percent 
of the number of American inhabitants at- 
tributable to a specific national origin in 
1920. The total number of Asiatic or of 50 
percent Asiatic origin allowed is 2,000. A per- 
son who is at least 50 percent Asiatic must 
be assigned to the Asiatic quota, no matter 
where he has been living. In no case can the 
unused quotas of one country be transferred 
to another. 

PHILOSOPHY OF QUOTA 


What is the philosophy back of this? Is 
it that north Europeans are better than 
south Europeans or than Asiatics? No. The 
House Committee on Immrigration and Nat- 
uralization of the 68th Congress expressed it 
as follows: 

“Since it is an axiom of political science 
that a government not imposed by external 
force is the visible expression of the ideals, 
standards, and social viewpoint of people 
over which it rules, it is obvious that a 
change in the character or composition of the 
population must inevitably result in the evo- 
lution of a form of government consonant 
with the base upon which it rests. If, there- 
fore, the principles of individual liberty, 
guarded by a constitutional government 
created on this continent nearly a century 
and a half ago, are to endure, the basic 
strain of our population must be maintained 
and our economic standards preserved.” 

United States is not alone in this point 
of view. Canada and Australia—though less 
vocal about it—quietly maintain their north 
European majorities too. If one were to 
wish to break down our constitutional Re- 
public and our basically Christian ideals, 
could there be an easier way than to flood 
the country with peoples who have a totali- 
tarian concept of government (be it so- 
cialistic, Nazi, or Communist), to flood the 
country with peoples who regard our Bill 
of Rights as ridiculous, who consider rights 
as something granted or removed at the will 
of the government in power? Such men have 
no concept of inherent, inalienable, God- 
given rights with which government may 
never tamper. And are such views rare? 
Just remember that when our aliens re- 
ported their addresses in 1954, 116,735 were 
citizens of the U. S. S. R. Have we proved 
all of these to be anti-Soviet? Some of the 
nearly 100 proposals for the revision of the 
Immigration Act open the door so wide as 
almost to invite wholesale infiltration. 

The present quots does limit the number 
of orientals, though by allowing all those in 
permanent residence at the time the Act was 
passed, to be naturalized, some 85,000 be- 
came citizens. Prominent members of 
oriental groups have were questioned and 
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expressed themselves as satisfied with the 
provisions covering them. 


CREED IS NOT ON QUOTA 


Man is not excluded for creed. Some 
critics have claimed that the South Euro- 
pean quotas were smaller because they were 
Catholic countries. If that were true, why 
would we have no quota at all for the West- 
ern Hemisphere with its Catholic Quebec 
and Catholic South America? Criticism has 
also been made that it distinguished against 
the Jew. That is totally untrue. Pat 
McCarran has marshaled these convincing 
statistics to deny it. “In no year were the 
Jews less than 3.3 percent of all immigrants; 
and after 1933, they rose from constituting 
10.28 percent of all immigrants to 52.3 per- 
cent in 1939; 52 percent in 1940, 45 percent 
in 1941, 36 percent in 1942, Half of the 
world’s Jews now live in the United States 
and Canada, with the overwhelming major- 
ity in the United States.” The rise in Jew- 
ish immigration here parallels the Nazi reign 
of terror. It also shows that United States 
is not insensitive to human needs. At pres- 
ent the Immigration Service does not even 
keep a record of Jews, as such. They simply 
come in from the nation of which they are 
citizens. If you think a man’s creed keeps 
him from this country, just study a big city 
newspaper section listing sects and places 
and times for worship. 

No, the groups this act tries to prohibit 
are the Communists and Fascists and any 
form of totalitarianism. The authors want— 
justifiably—to preserve our constitutional 
Republic. 

UNUSED QUOTA 


Perhaps the portion of the act most sharply 
attacked is that which makes the unused 
portion nontransferable—either from year 
to year or from nation to nation. This is a 
law to be administered according to specific 
provisions. The State Department and the 
Justice Department who administer it are 
not given discretionary powers to do what 
they wish with visas. 


THE LEHMAN FORMULA 


Now let’s see what Mr. Lehman’s quota 
provides: one-sixth of 1 percent of the 1950 
census would be, roughly, 250,000. But as 
population increased in the United States, 
so would the quota, for the one-sixth of 
1 percent would be applied at the end of each 
decennial census. Thus, as we have less and 
less spare room, we get more and more im- 
migrants. 

Mr. Lehman’s quota would ignore the 
present preference given to the Western 
Hemisphere, Is not our present immigration 
policy one of the best ways to develop our 
hemispheric solidarity and, therefore, de- 
fense? 


FURTHER BASIC DIFFERENCES IN ACT AND 
LEHMAN BILL 


The act provides that 50 percent of quota 
immigrants shall be trained people; the Leh- 
man bill calls for from 5 to 10 percent. Our 
Nation desperately needs scientists and 
trained technicians. Our cold war is largely 
the battle of the laboratory and the experi- 
mental departments. Thus we see that the 
act attempts to meet this need. The bill 
does not. The act is concerned with what 
America needs. The bill is concerned with 
what Europe and the rest of the world want, 

The act gives the next 50 percent to family 
unification; the bill gives 25 to 35 percent to 
family unification. So in the Lehman bill a 
minimum of 30 and a maximum of 40 per- 
cent of all quota immigration goes to the 
combination of family unification and well 
trained persons. 

Now let’s look at what the bill provides 
for the remaining 60 to 70 percent: 15 to 25 
percent for asylum. That is presupposing a 
large number of European refugees still ex- 
ist. Actually one of the problems of admin- 
istering the Refugee Act passed in 1954 is 
that bona fidé refugees are scarce. Then the 
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Lehman bill gives not less than 20 or more 
than 25 percent for national interest—whose 
national interest? It is here that the makers 
of foreign policy can use human beings as a 
bargaining point. A nation is afflicted with 
unemployment. We take so many of the un- 
employed off its hands in return for certain 
concessions to our interest in NATO or some 
other of our projects. Thus we have a perma- 
nent responsibility for what may prove to be 
an ephemeral advantage. The last 20 per- 
cent, in Mr. Lehman's bill, goes to new- 
comers. “Newcomers” seems to be a catch- 
all for anyone that doesn’t precisely fit any 
other designation. 
WHO ARE THE ADMINISTRATORS? 


In the McCarran-Walter Act the State De- 
partment and the Immigration Service, 
which is located in the Department of Jus- 
tice, share responsibility of administering 
the act; and designations of powers and of 
limits of powers are clearly drawn. Here is 
government by law. 

The Lehman bill transfers almost all re- 
sponsibility for administering the act to a 
commission of five. This commission is given 
enormous discretionary powers which would 
make honest administration dependent on 
the integrity and efficiency of the Commis- 
sion. This is government by man—not law. 

To back this I quote from Francis Walter: 
“This proposal certainly has flexibility, if 
nothing else. In fact, it permits the politi- 
cally appointed commissioners to exercise 
flexibility to the extent that, of the 250,000 
quota numbers to be made available under 
the bill, only 250 numbers (visas) would be 
guaranteed to any one nation or quota area, 
leaving approximately 200,000 quota num- 
bers to be dispensed by the commissioners 
at will, as political expediency may direct. 

“There is no restriction to prevent com- 
missioners to allot total visas to one nation 
or quota area.” 

WHOM DO WE EXCLUDE? 


Now let’s see whom our present law ex- 
cludes. Put a check beside any one you 
would admit. Unless you are a Fascist or a 
Communist, I’m sure you will not have a 
single check. Here are the major provisions: 

1. Excludes the feeble minded, insane (or 
those who have had an attack of insanity), 
the psychopathic personality, epileptic, drug 
addict, alcoholic. 

2. Excludes those with tuberculosis, lep- 
rosy or any dangerous contagious disease. 

3. Excludes beggars, paupers, vagrants, or 
other persons likely to be public charges, 
polygamists, prostitutes, procurers, persons 
supported by prostitution. 

4. Excludes criminals (other than politi- 
cal), unless alien committed only one crime 
while under 18 and that is more than 5 years 
prior to date of application for a visa; or 
aliens who have committed two or more non- 
political offenses with an aggregate sentence 
of 5 years. 

5. Excludes laborers when the Secretary of 
Labor says United States has sufficient work- 
ers and such aliens weuld affect: wages ad- 
versely. 

6. Excludes stowaways, persons deported 
or excluded from admission who apply 
within the year for reentry. 

7. Excludes those aliens who departed from 
the United States to avoid military service 
in time of war or national emergency; and 
those who have been conyicted of illicit traffic 
with narcotics. 

8. Excludes complete illiterates over 16 
years, except in case of grandparents, par- 
ents, spouse or child of admissible alien. 

9. Excludes all who seek to enter the 
United States to engage in activities prejudi- 
cial to interests of the United States, such 
as Anarchists, Communists, and Fascists. 

10. Excludes aliens who have aided other 
aliens to enter United States illegaily. 
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THE CASE OF ALIEN CREWMEN 


Here also is the controversial section on 
alien crewmen. As the act went into effect 
on December 24, 1952, the alien crewmen’s 
plight on Christmas Day—the bad relations 
the treatment of crewmen would produce in 
France and Norway, etc., were played up on 
the radio by such commentators as Eric 
Severide and in many newspapers. Do you 
consider the following vicious and totally 
unmanageable? a 

“Each non-immigrant shall present or sur- 
render to the immigration officer at the port 
of entry such documents as may be by regu- 
lation required. In the case of an alien 
crewman not in possession of any individual 
documents, such alien crewman may be ad- 
mitted, subject to the provisions of this title, 
if his name appears in the crew list of the 
vessel or aircraft on which he arrives and 
the crew list is visaed by a consular officer, 
but the consular officer shall have the right 
to exclude any alien crewman from the crew 
list visa.” 

Watching alien crewmen is no easy task, 
but it is an important one. In 1954, 52,878 
vessels, 102,184 planes arrived with 1,143,386 
alien crewmen. Of those that were granted 
shore leave, 1,963 deserted. Air and sea 
traffic has been increasing at the rate of 
10 percent a year. Hence the crewman prob- 
lem will increase rather than decrease. Here 
is where it has been common for Commu- 
nists and underworld characters to slide into 
the United States. 

Well, how many checks have you? 

LATITUDE IN THE LEHMAN BILL 


Now let us see what the Lehman bill does 
about excluding these undesirables. It lists 
much the same bases for exclusion but gives 
to the Commission discretionary power to 
override the law’s provisions—for instance, 
chapter 5, section 341, C, “The Commission 
may, upon finding that (1) serious hardship 
would result from deportation, and (2) that 
continued residence of an alien in the 
United States would not be desirable, deter- 
mine that an alien deportable under sub- 
sections (5), (6), or (7) of subsection (b) 
by reason of a single conviction, shall not 
be so deported.” 

What are these subsections? 

“(5)” Is for the person sentenced and 
confined in a prison in the United States for 
a crime involving moral turpitude. 

“(6)” Is for conviction for prostitution, 
soliciting, procuring or assisting a prostitute, 
or any other crime involving commercialized 
vice. , 

“(7)” Is for violation or conspiring to vio- 
late United States laws on narcotics. 

Hence the Commission decides whether 
such unsavory characters are to be good 
for the United States. Personally, I’d rather 
trust the laws than political appointees. 


WHAT RIGHTS SHOULD ALIENS HAVE? 


We should add that the Lehman bill auto- 
matically freezes such unsavory characters 
into cur Nation’s population, if they have 
managed to elude the law long enough. I 
quote from section 342 (b), “No alien shall 
be deported (1) who was admitted into the 
United States for permanent residence be- 
fore his 14th birthday; or who has lived 
in the United States for 20 years or more, 
other than as a nonimmigrant or as a fugi- 
tive from a criminal charge, the conviction 
on which would be a ground for deportation; 
or (3) for an act, or omission to act, or for 
a criminal conviction which occurred more 
than 10 years prior to the issuance of a war- 
rant for his arrest in deportation proceed- 
ings.” Why should an undesirable alien be 
given status in our land just because he has 
lived here for 20 years? This should be 
very popular with the criminal underworld. 
Why, for that matter, should an alien of 
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questionable character have any status? 
How many of our people can he infect? 

Perhaps the most startling concession 
made to the alien, in the Lehman bill, comes 
under section 304 of the bill, which reads, 
“No alien shall be excluded from the United 
States unless he is advised of the charges 
against him and accorded an opportunity 
for a hearing.” 

This is based on a philosophy that the 
rest of the world has a fundamental right to 
the United States. It would be a tremendous 
invitation to the hordes who look at United 
States with greedy eyes. Think of the ex- 
pense. The act considers that the United 
States is a sovereign nation whose immigra- 
tion policies are her sole business. 


SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS 


Now we come to one of the sharpest points 
of controversy on the bill: Should a natural- 
ized citizen lose his naturalization? The 
slogan that the vilifiers of the McCarran- 
Waiter Act use is “Let’s not have any second- 
class citizens. 

The Lehman bill provides that if a per- 
son secures naturalization by fraud or other- 
wise illegally “No such proceeding shall be 
instituted more than 10 years after the natu- 
ralization order was issued.” This would 
make it impossible to deport some of our 
worst Communists and underworld charac- 
ters. It also puts a premium on the smart 
ones who elude justice. 

In the act, use of fraud in obtaining natu- 
ralization remains fraud—whether it is dis- 
covered 5 years or 15 years after. And in 
the act, if one affiliates with a subversive or- 
ganization within 5 years after he is natu- 
ralized, it is assumed that he concealed the 
facts of his political beliefs. He likewise is 
denaturalized for refusal to testify on sub- 
versive activities before a congressional com- 
mittee. The act is tough on Communists. 
Should it be? 

If nations knew they would get back their 
criminals, there would be less likelihood of 
dumping them on us or inviting them to 
desert as alien crewmen. If an individual 
is a liar concerning his political affiliations 
or his criminal past, it is well for him to 
know that he will be returned, providing he 
is ever caught. Under the Lehman bill, a 
good gambler would take a chance. If he 
can freeze himself into citizenship for a few 
years, he is safe. Again the act, unlike the 
bill, is really tough on the Communist. 

However, the act deports no one without 
that individual having full opportunity to 
take his case to a proper court. At the pres- 
ent moment eight such cases are in process 
in the Pittsburgh area. They include such 
persons as the notorious Steve Nelson. Isn’t 
it fortunate that we still have a law with 
provisions to get rid of the dangerous and 
vicious? Good naturalized citizens should 
have no fear of propaganda slogans, such as 
second-class citizens. It is a trap to catch 
the unwary. 

If we want to build our Nation into great- 
ness, the more aliens of the Steve Nelson ilk 
we can clear from our shores, the fewer spots 
for deadly contagion we shall have. 

Our native-born cannot completely escape 
false accusations for crimes. They must 
stand trial. Why should the naturalized 
citizen be given immunity from naturaliza- 
tion fraud which should be a crime? If a 
native-born tried to defraud the Govern- 
ment, in any of the ways possible to him, 
he would bein trouble. It just happens that 
being born in the United States of United 
States citizens, he cannot defraud the Gov- 
ernment on one specific subject—that of his 
naturalization. The time is ripe for the 
United States to stop being abjectly afraid 
that someone will not like us. Naturally, 
another nation would prefer us to pay its 
jail bills, but it would respect us more if we 
refused. 
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Let us hold on to the main provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. It is man-made; 
therefore, imperfect. Its authors recognized 
that imperfections would appear; and so set 
up, within the act, provisions for a continu- 
ing investigation of problems which arose. 
The committee has been requested to make 
proposals for change. 

In the next League News issue President 
Eisenhower's suggestions will be discussed 
briefly together with other developments. 
The Eisenhower proposals will not make 
great change in the essential philosophy of 
the act. 





Maurice H. Thatcher: Benefactor of 
Kentucky and the Isthmus of Panama 
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HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Filson Club Quarterly, 
of Louisville, Ky., January 1956, volume 
30, No. 1, there appears a very fine trib- 
ute in honor of an able and popular 
predecessor of mine in this body, Hon. 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Louisville, Ky. 
The author of the article is Capt. Miles 
P. DuVal, United States Navy, retired. 
(See editorial note accompanying the 
article given below.) 

Reference is made in this article to 
the luncheon held in the city of Wash- 
ington by the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants, of Washington, D. C., on June 
11, 1955, on which occasion he and I 
paid high tributes to Governor Thatcher. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 29, 
1955.) 

The Filson Club, by the way, is one of 
the outstanding historical organizations 
in the entire country. It was founded 
in 1884, and named¢in honor of John 
Filson, Kentucky’s first historian. It has 
collected and preserved most important 
historical matter pertaining to Kentucky 
and adjacent States, and is supported by 
those who are interested in the great 
work which the club is accomplishing in 
its chosen field. Its membership is na- 
tional in character. 

The managing editor of the quarterly 
and secretary of the club is Judge Rich- 
ard H. Hill. Other officers are Judge 
Davis W. Edwards, president; Miss Mary 
Verhoeff, first vice president; Leo T. Wol- 
ford, second vice president; Dr. J. A. O. 
Brennan, third vice president; and 
Downey M. Gray, Sr., treasurer. 

The board of directors is made up of 
the officers and Preston P. Joyes, J. Alex- 
ander Stewart, Mrs. Julian P. VanWin- 
kle, Arthur H. Almstedt, Alexander G. 
Booth, Martin F. Schmidt, C. W. Stoll, 
John T. Metcalf, and William H. Kin- 
naird. ‘The curator is Mrs. Dorothy 
Thomas Cullen and assistant curator is 
Miss Evelyn R. Dale. 

These names are given because of the 
highly patriotic, important, and unselfish 
work that is being performed by these 
public spirited citizens in and about the 
compilation, appraisal, and preservation 
of the history of the great region of Ken- 
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tucky and the border sections, including 
the vast Northwest Empire brought into 
the Union at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War through the truly magnificent 
exploits of George Rogers Clark of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

The sketch in the quarterly is emi- 
nently just. Had space permitted, other 
important achievements could have 
been added, including Governor Thatch- 
er’s general work as a Member of Con- 
gress and of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

I believe that the well-merited tribute 
thus paid him by Captain DuVal deserves 
a permanent place in the annals of the 
Congress. Therefore, under leave ac- 
corded, the text is made a part of these 
remarks: 

MAvRIcE H. THATCHER: BENEFACTOR OF KEN- 
TUCKY AND ISTHMUS OF PANAMA 


(By Capt. Miles P. DuVal,' U. S. Navy 
(retired) ) 


Kentucky is rich in history extending back 
many years prior to its admission in 1792 
as a State. Situated in the region between 
the North and South, it has long been the 
scene of political struggles that have served 
to develop eminent leaders. But few of their 
careers have been so filled with constructive 
achievement as that of the Honorable Mau- 
rice H. Thatcher, of Louisville. 

What is the nature of his record and how 
did he attain such stature? The explana- 
tion traces back to the earlier part of his 
life when young Thatcher began his upward 
climb in the composing room of a Butler 
County newspaper in western Kentucky, 
where he learned the printer’s art, and in 
the county offices, where he was first trained 
in civil government. Thus, in his teens he 
acquired the habits of close application, in- 
dustry, and integrity, which have always 
characterized him. 

Soon after reaching his majority, he was 
elected clerk of the circuit court of Butler 
County, and became known as one of the 
most efficient court clerks of the Common- 
wealth. Later, he served on the staff of the 
State auditor in Frankfort, studied law, and, 
in due course, was licensed to practice. 

Appointment as an assistant attorney 
general of his State at an early age, his suc- 
cess was praiseworthy and led to his desig- 
nation in 1901 as an assistant United States 
district attorney in Kentucky. In this post, 
he made an enviable record as an able and 
fearless prosecutor. 

This service, in turn, resulted in his se- 
lection in 1908 as State inspector and ex- 
aminer for Kentucky. In this office he ob- 
tained firsthand and intimate Knowledge 
of State charitable and penal institutions, 
and revenue systems, as well as other gov- 
ernmental functions of the Commonwealth. 
His record in this position was outstanding. 

Thus, in 1910, when President Taft, follow- 
ing the resignation of former Senator Joe 
Cc. S. Blackburn, of Kentucky, from the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, sought a well- 
qualified man to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
Thatcher was considered a natural. On 
April 12, 1910, the President appointed him 
as @ member of the Commission with assign- 





1 Eprror’s Nore.—Captain DuVal, a Vir- 
ginian and graduate of fhe Naval Academy 
and Georgetown University, has had a dis- 
tinguished career, features of which include 
service as Captain of the Port, Panama Canal, 
1941-44, and participation in Pacific naval 
operations, 1944-46. He is also an outstand- 
ing historian of the Panama Canal, having 
written two volumes, And the Mountains 
Will Move and Cadiz to Cathay, both by Stan- 
ford University Press. A third volume to 
complete the trilogy is in preparation, 
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ment as head of the Department of Civil 
Administration, who functioned as Governor 
of the Canal Zone. 


With the building of the Panama Canal 
then at its peak, Governor Thatcher was on 
the Isthmus during the great period when 
the vast project was being rushed toward 
completion. Making frequent inspections 
along the line of the canal, he saw the At- 
lantic and Pacific locks take shape; observed 
Gatun and Pacific dams slowly form; ar- 
ranged for needed lands in the Republic of 
Panama for lake purposes; watched Gatun 
Lake start from a body of water no larger 
than a fishpond; and saw it gradually rise, 
transforming mountains into islands and be- 
coming, what was at that time, the largest 
artificial lake in the world. All of this to- 
gether served to give him a deep insight into 
the meaning of the canal as an avenue of 
marine transportation for vessels of all na- 
tions on terms of equality as provided by 
treaty. 

Governor Thatcher, who was not satisfied 
in performing mere routine tasks, undertook 
to effect needed reforms in the Canal Zone. 
For these, he was the— 

1. First to recognize the evils of flogging 
prisoners and to abolish it. 

2. First to institute a system of rewards 
and denials to prisoners as instruments for 
the enforcement of discipline, which reduced 
infractions by 50 percent in 6 months. 

3. First to use prison labor in the Canal 
Zone for constructing highways, which be- 
came models for others areas in Latin Amer- 
ica and some of which are still in use. 

4. First to introduce the teaching of Span- 
ish in Canal Zone high schools. 

5. First to enforce the Mann Act in the 
Canal Zone and, by such enforcement, to 
send a number of notorious criminals to 
prison. 

6. First to draft a comprehensive vehicular 
traffic code for the Canal Zone, which was 
enacted into law by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 

7. First to supervise an adequate census 
of the Canal Zone, then approximately 75,000 
of many races and nationalities. 

An event of tremendous significance dur- 
ing Governor Thatcher’s administration was 
the first non-stop transcontinental airplane 
flight—a seaplane from the Bay of Panama 
to the Atlantic entrance of the Canal on 
April 27, 19138. Witnessed by him, this his- 
toric flight was to bear important fruit in 
the future. 

Following a change in the national admin- 
istration in Washington, Governor Thatcher, 
on August 18, 1913, resigned his position after 
more than 3 years’ effective service, for which 
he was warmly commended by Secretary of 
War Garrison, President Porras of Panama 
and members of his cabinet. At the time, he 
did not realize what an impact his Isthmian 
experiences had made on him, or what would 
eventually unfold from them. 

Resuming the practice of law in Louis- 
ville, he also made a record of fine achieve- 
ment as a member of the Board of Public 
Safety and as Department Counsel of the 
city. 

Later on, in the Congress as a Representa- 
tive from Kentucky and a member of the 
powerful Hotse Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 1923-33, new opportunities opened. 
Lessons learned in Kentucky and on the 
isthmus qualified him to play important 
roles in handling State and National prob- 
lems as well as isthmian and Latin Ameri- 
can. His achievements in the Congress were 
unique. 

Of special interest to Kentucky, he was 
the author of legislation for: the establish- 
ment of the Mammoth Cave National Park, 
improvement and maintenance of the Lin- 
coln Birthplace Farm, creation of the Zach<- 
ary Taylor National Cemetery and construc- 
tion of the George Rogers Clark Memorial ° 
Bridge, and construction of a new Federal 
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building, a new marine hospital and new 
Coast Guard station at Louisville, and a 
veterans’ hospital at Lexington. Also he 
collaborated with two chiefs of staff of the 
Army, Generals Summerall and MacArthur, 
in bringing about the conversion of Camp 
Knox into the permanent military post of 
Fort Knox. 

On the national scene, he was a leader for 
increased appropriations for printing braille 
books and manufacture of apparatus for 
schools for the blind throughout the country, 
the author of the action creating the Eastern 
National Park-to-Park Highway project, and 
a champion for the establishment of our 
system of domestic air mails, including the 
route from Cleveland via Louisville, Mem- 
phis, and Little Rock to the west coast. 

In the international field, he was a princi- 
pal in the establishment of the first air- 
mail routes from the United States to Latin 
America. One line extends down the west 
coast to Chile, and thence to the Argentine; 
another along the eastern seaboard to Buenos 
Aires. These developments were largely in- 
spired by his observation in 1913 of the first 
transisthmian flight, when he visualized the 
need for such mail service by aircraft. 

Another great international benefaction 
was his authorship of legislation for the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance 
of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Pan- 
ama City. This celebrated research institu- 
tion developed much of the basic knowledge 
of the transmission of yellow fever, malaria, 
and other tropical ailments. Thus, to men- 
tion a single instance of gratifying results, 
it contributed greatly toward successful con- 
duct of our Armed Forces operating in tropi- 
cal regions in World War I. 

Also, since he left Congress, he has served 
without compensation as vice president and 
general counsel of the Gorgas Memorial In- 
stitute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, which supervises the work of the labo- 
ratory, the latter operating under Federal ap- 
propriations. 

For the benefit of the Panama Canal and 
the isthmus, he aided in the authorization 
and appropriations for construction of the 
Madden Dam and power project at Alhajuela. 
Completed in 1935, this work has supplied 
more water for lockages, generated power, 
controlled floods, and improved navigation. 
It remains a monument to all who con- 
tributed to its success. 

Another and constructive service was his 
authorship of legislation authorizing con- 
struction and operation of a free ferry across 
the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal, 
and of a highway connecting the ferry with 
the road system of Panama. Opened to traf- 
fic in 1932 the Thatcher Ferry and highway, 
officially named for him and constituting 
essential links in the Inter-American High- 
way, have transported tens of millions of 
passengers and hundreds of thousands of 
vehicles, thus rendering indispensable serv- 
ice to the entire Isthmus in both peace and 
war. 

These are only the highlights of an action- 
packed life. Most appropriately, on June 
11, 1955, in the Nation's Capital, Governor 
Thatcher was signally honored by the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants in the District of 
Columbia, of which he had served many 
terms as governor; he is now serving as 
counsellor general and deputy governor gen- 
eral of the General Society of Mayflower 
Descendants, the national organization. 
Treated there in greater detail and pub- 
lished in remarks to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, of 
Missouri,’ Chairman of the House Commit- 





* CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (84th Cong., Ist 
sess.), vol. 101, No. 110 (June 29, 1955), 
p. A741, 
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tee on Appropriations, his record entitles 
him to high place in American achtevement. 
It establishes him as an outstanding bene- 
factor of Kentucky and the Isthmus of 
Panama, 





Federal Assistance in Distressed Labor 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission given me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the statement of Hon. Thomas 
Kennedy, vice president, United Mine 
Workers of America, before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, on 
April 18, dealing with Federal assistance 
to distressed labor areas. 

For my part, I heartily concur in Mr. 
Kennedy's remarks and can recommend 
this article to all my colleagues: 
STATEMENT OF THOMAS KENNEDY, VICE PREsI- 

DENT, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

BeErorE THE House COMMITIEE ON BANKING 

AND CURRENCY, APRIL 18, 1956, IN RE H. R. 

8555 AND SIMILAR BILLS ON FEDERAL ASSIST- 

ANCE IN DISTRESSED Labor AREAS 

The declaration of purpose, which is sec- 
tion 2 of this bill, is as follows: 

“The Congress declares that, notwithstand- 
ing the prosperity enjoyed by the Nation as 
a whole, some of our communities are suffer- 
ing substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment; that such unemployment causes hard- 
ship to many individuals and their families 
and detracts from the national welfare by 
wasting vital human resources; that to over- 
come this problem the Federal Government, 
in cooperation with the States, should help 
areas of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment to take effective steps in planning 
and financing their economic development; 
that Federal assistance should enable com- 
munities to achieve lasting improvement and 
enhance the domestic prosperity by the 
establishment of stable and diversified local 
economies; and that new employment op- 
portunities should be created rather than 
merely transferred from one community to 
another.” 

In a general sense this declaration points 
out the general principle of requirement 
which is essential in order to combat unem- 
ployment in distressed labor areas. Follow- 
ing up the bill, however, in succeeding sec- 
tions and paragraphs, it is my opinion that 
something else must be added to benefit the 
distressed labor areas in the coal mining com- 
munities, where unemployment is the rule 
rather than the exception; and where this 
unemployment has lasted for a considerable 
length of time. 

It is my conservative opinion that we have 
about 155,000 persons unemployed in the coal 
mining communities, including bituminous 
and anthracite. This unemployment is se- 
rious in such States as Pennsylvania, where 
it affects the bituminous and especially the 
anthracite regions, as well as other coal-pro- 
ducing States like West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Illinois. 

I have appeared before various Senate com- 
mittees dealing with this subject and also 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report in February of this year with refer- 
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ence to the problems referred to in this bill. 
The economic report properly points out in 
the matter of helping local communities to 
reduce unemployment that it is a “matter 
of national as well as local concern.” The 
various suggestions such as are now bring- 
ing some relief to distressed labor areas 
through establishment of new industries, 
etc., are very commendable, but I doubt that 
they are sufficient to take care of the needs 
in the coal areas. My experience with re- 
spect to acquirement of new industries has 
been that it is only younger men who obtain 
employment. Ages in the mining industry 
run from 18 to 65 years and over. A great 
number of men beyond the age of 40 are af- 
fected by the present unemployment situa- 
tion and they have very little chance of tak- 
ing up employment in new industries. Al- 
though I submit that the average mine 
worker is a skilled man, we might as well 
face the fact that quite a few firms have 
an age limit for employment which does 
not contemplate employing men beyond the 
age of 40. 

In many sections of the coal fields the 
payment of unemployment compensation has 
been exhausted, which further intensifies 
the problem and requires maintenance of 
the idle population on the basis of a sub- 
sistence level through surplus food commod- 
ities and in many cases on the basis of pub- 
lic assistance.: In the economic report the 
suggestion is made “that unemployment 
compensation is the bulwark for sustaining 
purchasing power.” These payments gen- 
erally run to a maximum of from 26 to 30 
weeks. To give a typical example of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits running 
out, I am taking a county in the anthracite 
coal fields to illustrate the problem. In 
Schuylkill County of Pennsylvania there is 
total unemployment of 13,450, of which 11,- 
700 are males and 1,750 are females. Of this 
number 3,654 individuals are receiving un- 
employment compensation, while 1,328 re- 
ceive partial unemployment compensation. 
These figures would fairly indicate the num- 
ber of people receiving unemployment com- 
pensation in other coal districts; or rela- 
tively only one-third of the total number of 
unemployed are receiving unemployment 
compensation. All the others in the cate- 
gory of unemployment have exhausted the 
maximum number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation. While it is true that 
some of the slack of unemployment could 
be taken up throvgh the acquirement of 
new industries and public works, the fact 
remains that it would only partially alle- 
viate the situation and it would take con- 
siderable time to supply even a partial rem- 
edy. 

Repeating the language of the Economic 
Report “that unemployment compensation is 
the bulwark for sustaining purchasing 
power,’ I might say that it would become 
a greater bulwark if these unemployment 
compensation payments were to be made for 
the duration of unemployment and I cer- 
tainly would highly recommend this step 
to the Congress as the proper basis for the 
development of plans and policies for gen- 
eral rehabilitation of these distressed labor 
areas. I further submit that the cost would 
not be too great upon the Government nor 
upon the unemployment compensation 
funds. 

The machinery is there to work out this 
matter and the whole general program could 
be implemented by the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation during the period of 
unemployment without difficulty. The min- 
ing industry is not a roving industry. It 
cannot be moved from place to place. 

The Federal Government could do a great 
deal of work in bringing about increased 
productivity, if it would put its own house 
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in order, as for instance curbing the dumping 
of residual oil on the eastern seaboard. 

In 1955 approximately 36 million tons of 
coal were displaced by the dumping of 
Venezuela waste oil, and as I indicated in 
previous statements to various congressional 
committees, this waste oil is coming not 
from a free country but from a country 
where a dictatorship form of Government is 
in existence. This Government operates 
much on the same plane as the dictatorship 
forms of government which prevail in Soviet 
Russia and other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. For the first quarter of 1956 the 
figures indicate that the dumping of this 
residual oil has been increasing and, if kept 
up at this rate, it will displace approximately 


- 40 million tons of coal this year. 


The dumping of waste oil should be 
stopped, or be placed on a proper quota basis. 
The Federal Government could assist in 
bringing about stability and increased pro- 
ductivity by the creation of a national fuels 
policy, which would be protective of our 
natural resources and national defense and 
each fuel would be placed upon its proper 
competitive foundation. We should also give 
some consideration to the question of ex- 
porting coal to Europe and go into the matter 
of providing some basis for proper equitable 
ocean freight rates. It seems to me that 
we have a potential overseas market of ap- 
proximately 50 million tons of coal per year. 

An intensified research program for greater 
uses for coal should also be built up by the 
Government. Legislation on this particular 
subject is now pending in the Congress. 

Last but not least, and more important at 
the moment because it can be made effective 
immediately, is the matter and necessity of 
payment of unemployment compensation by 
the Federal Government for a period beyond 
the 26 or 30 weeks now in effect for the dura- 
tion of the unemployed period. 

I have given a great deal of study to this 
entire matter and it is my judgment that 
the foregoing suggestions are the most prac- 
tical and realistic that could be applied to 
relieve the distressed unemployment areas 
and to provide for the individuals and fami- 
lies affected. Assistance is necessary and 
requisite to carrying out the purpose of these 
various plans and the suggestions in the 
Economic Report, all of which would lead to 
stability and improvement of the economic 
situation in the distressed labor areas in the 
various coal-mining sections of the United 
States. I might also add that stability and 
increased productivity in the mining indus- 
try would not only affect the situation in 
the mining industry itself, but other collat- 
eral industries would likewise be benefited; 
and in an economic sense, general improve- 
ment for the people in industries directly and 
indirectly affected by coal production would 
result therefrom. 





Examination of National Banks 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1188) to amend 
section 5240 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, relating to the examination of 
national banks, 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 
This matter of examination of na- 
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tional banks goes back to 1863. At that 
time it was agreed that some banks 
might need more examinations than two 
per year. So, if favoritism arises out of 
the number of examinations, the prac- 
tice dates back to the origin of the Na- 
tional Bank Act because the provision 
was made then for special examinations. 
If there are classes of banks, they are 
classes which are made by the banks 
themselves because of the manner in 
which they manage their operations. 

Years ago, a distinguished public serv- 
ant who was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or Deputy Comptroller for as long 
as 30 years wrote a book called “The 
Romance and Tragedy of Banking.” 
Anyone who reads that book will find 
that the principal reason for the failure 
of banks is poor management. Human 
beings are not endowed with equal man- 
agerial talents. I doubt that those who 
oppose this bill would be able by law to 
guarantee the same class of management 
in every one of our banks. If they could 
do that, then there would be some point 
to the opposition argument. This bill 
does not establish any classification of 
banks whatever. What it does do is to 
conserve the time of the work force, the 
corps of examiners, so that they can be 
employed profitably where they should 
be employed, in the examination of some 
banks that need further examination be- 
cause the management is less good than 
in other banks. 





Opposition to Utility Provision in Federal 
Highway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


\ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that the utility reimbursement 
section which has been approved by the 
House Public Works Committee for in- 
corporation in the Federal highway bill, 
is an undesirable section. This section 
would allow reimbursement by the Fed- 
eral Government of 90 percent of the 
cost of relocating utility lines on Federal 
interstate highways. In my opinion, 
the action is too liberal and should con- 
tain restrictions. 

The Roads Subcommittee of the House 
Public Works Committee had previously 
established restrictions limiting such re- 
imbursement to 50 percent of the cost of 
relocation, and providing that such re- 
imbursement could not exceed 2 percent 
of the cost of the highway construction 
project. However, the full Public Works 
Committee, on a split vote, struck out 
these limitations and inserted the more 
liberal 90 percent provision in the bill. I 
voted against this provision for 90-per- 
cent reimbursement, and desire to point 
out that the provision contains no limi- 
tation whatsoever on the portion of the 
cost of a highway construction project 
which can be used for utility reimburse- 
ment,-whereas the Roads Subcommittee 
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had previously set a limitation of 2 per- 
cent of this cost. 

I am concerned about the effect of this 
provision upon the States. As an exam- 
ple, the State of California now is au- 
thorized under State law to enter into 
agreements with the utilities for partial 
reimbursement of relocation costs, but 
these agreements normally limit reim- 
bursement to:50 percent of these reloca- 
tion costs. The insertion of a more lib- 
eral 90 percent reimbursement provision 
in the Federal highway bill will, in my 
opinion, be likely to cause pressure by 
the utilities on the California State 
Highway Department to increase utility 
relocation reimbursement payments on 
all State highway construction projects 
from 50 percent to 90 percent. The Cal- 
ifornia State Highway Department is op- 
posed to this 90 percent utility reim- 
bursement provision. 





Public Housing at Its Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MUMMA, Mr. Speaker, on April 
22, 1953, when public-housing legislation 
was under consideration in the House, I 
asked this question: “How long is it rea- 
sonable to allow a tenant to stay in this 
low-cost, subsidized, less-than-cost 
housing?” I think my remarks then are 
worthwhile repeating in part at this 
time. I quote: 

I think this approach to the public-hous- 
ing situation is very important. Some plan 
should be adopted whereby tenancy is lim- 
ited to a certain period of time. This would 
help get out of these units some of the peo- 
ple who expect to make this a permanent 
thing and allow others to have a chance. It 
is reliably estimated that public housing 
can at best take care of only one-tenth of 
our people who are in the low-income group 
and need this help. 

Another angle that should be studied, 
when the whole housing situation is re- 
viewed, is the matter of incentive. It is 
claimed that Federal housing rehabilitates. 
If it is a matter of rehahilitation, there ought 
to be a period of so many years or months of 
occupancy provided to permit tenants to ac- 
quire a stake to be used in the purchase of 
homes of their own. I realize it is a much 
easier proposition for a veteran to get out of 
these low-cost housing units and have a lit- 
tle garden for his kids to run around in than 
for a widow with 2 or 3 children to support. 
This should be taken into consideration 
when this public-housing item is reviewed 
again next year by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

In my community of Pennsylvania we have 
a@ very good housing authority. We have a 
very good manager in charge. We have 
1,100 units and, in my opinion, those 1,100 
units should form the basis for a turnover 
so that people who run into a streak of 
hard luck may be taken care of and perhaps 
save a little money. In my experience, it is 
not always the fellow who makes the most 
money who lives in the nicest or has the 
best home. I can show you cases of people, 
living more or less on a low-income wage, 
who get in there and pitch and own their 
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own homes. They look nice; they have a 
nice garden. It is mainly a matter of their 
will to lift themselves up rather than con- 
tinuing to accept this subsidized housing. 


Now read these interesting figures 
from an article in the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Evening News of February 16, 1956: 

MopERN UNITs For FAMILIES WITH 
Low IncoME LavupDED 

M. W. Smith, executive director of the 
Harrisburg Housing Authority, today re- 
leased figures indicating the modern facili- 
ties of local public housing projects are en- 
couraging thrift among low-income occu- 
pants. 

Harrisburg has 1,080 modern housekeeping 
units in fgur public housing projects; George 
A. Hoverter Homes, William Howard Day 
Homes, John A. F. Hall Manor and Hillside 
Village. 

In the last 3 years, Smith said 633 families 
moved out voluntarily, 169 of them, or 26.7 

_ percent, going into homes they are buying. 

“We are of the opinion,” said Smith, “that 
if these 633 families had not enjoyed the 
benefits of modern public housing they 
would still be ‘existing’ in substandard 
dwellings.” 

The Housing Authority, the Harrisburg 
Redevelopment Authority and City Council 
are currentiy striving to obtain 330 more 
units of public housing to replace sub- 
standard dwellings. 

Smith also disclosed figures of a recent 
housing survey showing that although 1,893 
units of public and private housing were 
erected since April 1, 1950, the city, on Feb- 
ruary 1, still had 7,662 units of substandard 
dwellings. Of those, he said 6,337 are occu- 
pied by white families, 1,325 by Negroes. 
Dwellings demolished in extended Capitol 
Park since April 1, 1950, he said numbered 
452. 


I have always felt that we have a good 
Housing Authority in Harrisburg, with 
efficient, honest management. I believe 
you will agree with me, after noting the 
authority’s approach to this housing 
problem as carried in the friendly, help- 
ful and constructive news article men- 
tioned above. It speaks well for public 
housing as it has been managed and 
developed in our community. 





Qualifications of Directors of National 
Banking Associations 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1736) to amend 
section 5146 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, relating to the qualifications of 
directors of nationa] banking associations. 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, like the pre- 
ceding bill which was just passed by the 
House, is a good one. It is simple; noth- 
ing earth-shaking about it. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] has 
stated the case correctly and well. It is 
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an attempt to be realistic. A lot of im- 
provement in communication and trans- 
portation has occurred since the Na- 
tional Bank Act was written near the 
middle of the last century. This bill is 
realistic in its outleok, and it will make 
for stronger bank boards of directors. 

Mr. Chairman, there is great variation 
among the States as to residence re- 
quirements for directors of State bank 
boards. There are 18 States that do not 
have any residence requirements at all. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
point in my taking further time, and I 
reserve the balance of my time. 





Wanted—A Candid United States Farm 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Joseph C. 
Harsch entitled “Wanted—A Candid 
United States Farm Policy,” which ap- 
peared in the March. 30 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

I think this article accurately describes 
the difference in viewpoint between a 
majority of the Members of Congress and 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his 
principal advisers. It also clearly points 
up the basic questions which must be 
decided in the way of national policy if 
there is to be any rational solution of our 
accumulating difficulties in agricultural 
production and distribution. 

The article follows: 

WAaNTED—A CANDID UNITED STATES FaRM 

Po.icy 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WasHINGTON.—The farm bill as it stands 
today in Washington is, of course, a hodge- 
podge. It undoubtedly will continue to 
be a hodgepodge no matter what changes 
the conference of Senate and House dele- 
gates of the United States Congress does 
further to it before it is finally sent to the 
White House for a Presidential “tyes” or “no.” 

But it would be well to consider why it is 
a hodgepodge rather than just dismiss it 
as another horrible example of election- 
year politicking. - 

The statement that we are living in a 
revolutionary age is trite, and also true. It 





is nowhere more true than in agriculture. - 


Over the last half century the tractor, the 
combine, chemical fértilizer, and hybrid 
seeds have increased the man-hour produc- 
tivity of the farmer at what can only be 
called a fabulous rate. 

The simplest way to express the change is 
that one man now can plow, seed, and har- 
vest as much land as a whole family with 
several sturdy boys, plus a couple of hired 
men, could barely manage 50 years ago. 
And the one man frequently can spend the 
winter in Florida—that is, if crop prices are 
right. 

We have learned to produce more food 
with fewer men—more food than we can 
presently consume. Some day the growth of 
population may take up the slack, but we are 
in a transitional stage. Another way of 
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expressing it is that 50 years ago in the 
United States it took 32 million farm dwell- 
ers to feed a total population of 92 miilion-— 
and they just barely did it. Today 22 mil- 
lion farm dwellers feed 165 million people, 
and produce a mounting surplus which is 
the bane of Ezra Taft Benson’s life. 

If the United States practiced a classic 
free-enterprise economy, the situation would 
adjust itself. The farm population and the 
form of land cultivation would adjust them- 
selves until production came into balance 
with demand. 

Allow it to work, and what would happen? 
No one can be sure, particularly because Con- 
gress probably will never let it happen. But 
certainly if farm prices were turned loose 
by the Government the trend would be a 
rapid one toward decline of the farm popula- 
tion to perhaps half of its present size, and 
toward fewer and larger farm units, many of 
which might be run as corporate industries. 

But a reorganization of this magnitude is 
a brutal process for people, whether it be 
done as a deliberate policy of Government 
in the shortest possible time, as it was done 
in the Soviet Union when Stalin set out to 
collectivize Soviet agriculture—as it could 
not possibly be done in the United States— 
or merely allowed to happen at its natural 
pace. 

Some such natural reduction process is 
taking place in the United States. Farm 
population is declining, small units are merg- 
ing into larger units to some degree, and the 
children migrate to the factories in town 
and city. 

The argument over the farm bill this year 
was basically over the extent to which the 
Government will cushion the shock of the 
transition and manage its pace. In effect, 
Congress revolted against the speed which 
Mr. Benson would tolerate. Mr. Benson's 
flexible price supports aim at the ultimate 
removal of all supports. They could be a 
eushion for transition to bigger farms for 
fewer farmers. 

Even 100 percent rigid price supports 
would not halt the trend. They would slow 
it down and provide a softer cushion. In 
effect, the Congress has declared that Mr. 
Benson’s cushion is too thin. Congress will 
not, in fact it dare not, allow the change 
which is visible to take place so fast. It 
may not even dare allow it to go so far as it 
would go if the ultimate form of United 
States agriculture were to be determined only 
by the “interplay of the market.” Too many 
human beings would be hurt too seriously 
in the process. 

A Communist government can, and did in 
the Soviet Union, speed the collectivization 
of agriculture deliberately, even at the cost 
of millions of human lives. A democratic 
government cannot aliow a trend toward big- 
ness to take place even at a natural free- 
enterprise pace. There is a very serious ques- 
tion whether a democratic government 
should allow the process ever to reach its 
logical free-enterprise conclusion, for the 
ultimate big farm run as a privately owned 
factory is not sociologically very different 
from the big farm run. as a government- 
owned factory. In either case the yeoman 
farmer and the one-family farm would dis- 
appear from the social structure. 

What has got to be decided some day in the 
United States is the extent to which the one- 
family farm should be retained for its social 
structure and moral and political values. If 
and when that step is taken, it then will be 
possible to apply reason and wisdom to the 
transition process and shape farm legislation 
which will produce the desired end result by 
a@ humane and gradual but steady pro- 
gression. 

The United States has yet to resolve the 
basic question. There is no such thing as an 
agreed policy on the future form of United 
States agriculture, on the value of the family 
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farm, on the extent to which concentration 
of farm land into big units should be per- 
mitted to go. . 

Because there is no agreed policy there is 
an annual free-for-all battle in the Congress 
over the thickness of the cushion to be pro- 
vided by the government for the farmer in 
transition. 

The ‘result inevitably is a hodgepodge bill 
which pleases few and which can scarcely 
contribute to an orderly arrival at an agreed 
objective. 





Text of Address by New York Democratic 
National Committeeman Carmine G. De 
Sapio, Before the New York County 
Democratic Committee, April 12, 1956, 
New York City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given by 
the Honorable Carmine G. De Sapio, sec- 
retary of state of the State of New York. 
Mr. De Sapio is also the Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman from New York, 
as well as the Democratic leader of the 
county of New York. The following ad- 
dress was given on the occasion of the 
annual dinner of the New York County 
Democratic Committee: 

Text or ApprESS BY New York DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN CARMINE G. DE 
Sapio BEFORE THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
New YorK County DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE, 
THuRSDAY, APRIL 12, 1956, at THE HOTEL 
ComMoporE, New YorK City 


My good friends, my fellow Democrats, I 
say to you, from the bottom of my heart, it 
is you who deserve the applause. It is you 
who have earned the plaudits and the acco- 
lades of those who are privileged to serve 
your party as its spokesmen. It is you who 
have made possible the rebirth and the re- 
vitalization of dynamic, progressive govern- 
ment in our State under the leadership of 
Gov. Averell Harriman, And it is you who 
have created the compassionate, the humane, 
and the enlightened administration of Mayor 
Bob Wagner. 

This dinner, with its enthusiasm, its spirit, 
its vibrant drive, and its unquestioned dedi- 
cation, is a tribute to every man and woman 
in this room; and a testament to the inevita- 
ble victory which lies ahead. And I am 
proud to report that at similar events all 
over the country, which I have had the op- 
portunity to attend during the past years, 
I have found the same spirit, the same de- 
termination, and the same understanding of 
our party’s role in the Nation, and our Na- 
tion’s role in the conduct of world affairs. 

And just as real and alive and tangible 
as your presence here tonight, is the aware- 
ness of all Democrats that our party will be 
called upon to assume the responsibility of 
national leadership this November * * * to 
provide the leadership which is so painfully 
lacking now. 

So, too, are the issues of the day—real and 
alive—and so, too, is the program of our 
party. So, too, is our history, our heritage 
and our record of accomplishment, And so, 
too, is our leadership. 

And this real—this vigorously alive—demo- 
cratic movement will replace the invisible— 
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the phantom—government which today con- 
trols the lives and destinies of 165 million 
Americans and which haunts the future of 
all the people of the world. 

America today is governed by a privy coun- 
cil which rules by hap and hazard. Leader- 
ship has been abdicated. Decision has been 
delegated. Responsibility has been forfeited. 
A country-club quartet—a small clique of 
self-appointed and self-annointed men who 
never exposed themselves to the mandate of 
a national election—now rules the White 
House and runs our Nation. 

These men—Sherman Adams, Charles Wil- 
son, George Humphrey, and John Foster 
Dulles—these men dominate the national 
and international scene. They are the Rich- 
elieus and Rasputins of 20th century Amer- 
ica, differing from their historic counterparts 
only in their superlative ineptness, in their 
ingenious inability and in- their extraor- 
dinary incompetence. But these men—these 
masters of pretense, perfidy and privilege— 
are possessed of one great talent. They can 
whip up a slogan and coin a phrase with un- 
believable dispatch and alacrity. And fheir 
favorite contribution to present-day political 
literature is the clarion call, “Peace and 
prosperity.” , 

My friends, let us here and now—once and 
for all—reject the unfounded and perverse 
claim that the Republican Party brought 
peace to our time. Their peace is as sub- 
stantial as that which Neville Chamberlain 
proclaimed after the Munich Conference, a 
peace held together by a rope of sand. 

They coldly cast aside an era of Demo- 
cratic statesmanship which was broadened 
by a constructive bipartisan approach. The 
courageous and realistic foundations for 
world peace established by Democratic lea- 
dership is stricken from the revamped Re- 
publican version of history. They ignore 
the undeniable milestones of peace and se- 
curity erected during the years of decision 
by leaders of our Nation—in both parties— 
who placed patriotism above partisanship. 

They close their eyes to the Marshall plan, 
the mutual security program, the founding 
of the United Nations, and the decisive con- 
tainment of communism. And these phan- 
toms who now haunt the White House have 
the monumental audacity to tear out the 
credit pages of history’s ledger, like crafty 
auditors doctoring a set of books. 

Can we boast of peace in the light of the 
tension in the Middle East; the unrest in 
Formosa; the rumblings in Morocco, and the 
instability on the island of Cyprus? 

Is there peace in the understanding which 
today exists between Russia and Yugoslavia? 
Or in the Red annexation of most of Indo- 
china and in the loss of democratic influence 
in Asia? 

Is there peace in India’s accelerated ap- 
proach toward the Communist orbit? 

’ Indeed, is the shooting and bloodshed on 
the borders of Israel, the new, the modern 
American definition of peace? 

As Russia gains greater and greater 
strength, absorbs millions and millions of 
more people and waxes more and more ar- 
rogant and infiuential, John Foster Dulles, 
talking out of both sides of his mouth, 
brashly proclaims a world at peace, at the 
same time that he admonishes us not to de- 
bate foreign policy. ; 

As American scientists at their listening 
posts record more horrifying and more deva- 
stating Soviet nuclear explosions, Dulles 
cautions us to keep quite lest the voice of 
an enlightened people be heard above the 
din of international saber-rattling, And al- 
though Neville Chamberlain, the unbrella 
man of Munich, made one colossal blunder, 
Dulles has blundered in virtually every 
corner of the globe, earning for himself the 
dubious distinction as the umbrella man of 
our day and age. 

The American people want to be told the 
truth. They are not afraid of the truth. 
They deserve and demand the truth. Yet, 
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the Government of the United States sup- 
plies shadows and innuendoes instead of 
forthright declarations of policy,. and 
through the expedient of diplomacy-by- 
magazine article, brings us one day to the 
brink-of-war; the next day to the brink 
of apathy; the third day to the brink of 
silence, and, inevitably, to the brink of dis- 
aster. 

My good friends, we Democrats believe 
that the peace of the world and the security 
of its people stem not from the idle chatter 
of typewriter keys or from the competitive 
quest for headlines, but rather from a pro- 
gram of positive action and courageous lead- 
ership. Certainly world peace cannot be 
established on a foundation of diplomatic 
quicksand, nor secured through reckless 
promises on the one hand, and abject sur- 
render on the other. 

We believe that the hope for peac® rests 
in America, and can be attained only when 
America regains its position of world lead- 
ership. We believe in strengthening the 
United Nations; in expanding the point 4 
program; in helping the democracies to re- 
sist communism and aggression. And we 
believe that this can be achieved only if we 
have the complete and unquestioned con- 
fidence of the free nations—both large and 
small—who look to us for leadership. 

We believe that every dollar sent abroad 
to bring economic independence to a coun- 
try which is being tempted by the Commu- 
nist Lorelei, will eventually save the life 
of an American boy. We believe that every 
gun shipped to a democracy for use in its 
defense will one day save the lives of Amer- 
ican soldiers. We believe that the uniting 
of the free nations in a meaningful, mutual- 
aid program will one day save American 
cities. 

We believe that it is far more important to 
establish maximum defense strength than 
it is to go through the empty pretense of 
balancing the budget and making false 
claims of economy in Government. 

We believe that only by our united deter- 
mination to resist the march of Red totali- 
tarianism, can we, in fact, halt that march. 
And only thereby ca: we assure permanent 
peace. 

Well, my friends, now we come to that 
other exclusive Republican property—pros- 
perity. Let us look at this prosperity. Let 
us exanrine, if you will, just a few facts, a few 
figures, 

Does the American small-business man 
enjoy prosperity? Any standard reference 
book or almanac provides the answer. Since 
the present administration took office, there 
have been 11,000 small business failures a 
year, a rise of 31 percent over 1952. Nor 
does this figure include the great number of 
small businesses which have been swallowed 
up in monopoly mergers, and it doesn’t begin 
to spell out the heartache and despair of 
a half billion dollars lost by small business 
firms each year since 1953. Such are the 
clear-cut, unvarnished facts. 

But even these facts cannot answer the 
plantive and discouraged question being 
asked by millions of Americans—the people 
to whom a pay envelope is the sum-total of 
income. And that question is: “What price 
prosperity?” 

Does the American farmer enjoy prosper- 
ity? Farm mortgages have hit a new high 
since the depression of 1930. Farms income 
has dropped $3 billion, and farm employ- 
ment has decreased by a quarter of a million 
people since the present administration 
heralded its great age of prosperity. 

Do the American slum dwellers enjoy 
prosperity? Public housing has been cut 
from 135,000 units per year under the Tru- 
man administration, to 35,000 apartments 
under the Republican program. 

Can we boast of prosperity to our children 
Mm overcrowded and obsolete schools in the 
face of a virtual standstill in the program of 
Federal aid to education. 
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Prosperity is a lovely word, but is mean- 
ingless unless it benefits all the people—the 
farmer, the laborer, the housewife, the small- 
business man, the consumer, and the home- 
owner as well. It cannot be a prosperity 
which filters down, strained and diluted by 
a small minority at the top. 

The healthiest economy is one which has 
the broadest possible base of prosperity. 
Prosperity must be horizontal, not vertical. 
Prosperity must reach into every American 
home; into every American community. 

Farm failures in one section of the coun- 
try threaten the prosperity and well-being of 
our cities; and bankruptcies in the cities 
threaten the well-being of the entire Nation. 

And while we may take heart in the un- 
precedented rate of employment and in the 
fact of economic attainment, let us not for- 
get that when our party took over the helm 
of our-National Government in 1933, we in- 
herited an awesome depression, more fright- 
ful and destructive than mankind had ever 
before witnessed. 

My good friends, we Democrats believe 
that prosperity can be built and sustained 
not through the irresponsible quest for 
votes, but rather as a result of the re- 
sponsible advance of a sound economic pro- 
gram based on world stability. We believe 
that prosperity is the automatic result of 
the movement of machines and men and 
technical skill and farm products in jin- 
creased world trade. 

We believe that the building of schools 
and houses and dams and highways gives 
impetus to full employment and to fruitful 
social achievement. We believe in affording 
industrial opportunity and the chance to ex- 
pand to small as well as to big business. And 
we believe in the enhancement and advance- 
ment of social security, old-age assistance 
and affirmative, constructive programs for 
our youth. 

This is our faith as Americans and this is 
our challenge as Democrats. This, we know, 
can be done and this, we pledge, shall be 
done. 

We do not delude ourselves that the task is 
simple. We believe it calls for strong, cour- 
ageous, full-time national leadership. The 
American people will reject with indignation 
the callous suggestion by Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Leonard Hall, who said: 
“Even if he could only serve half-time, Eisen- 
hower would make a better President than 
anybody the Democrats could put up.” 

The obligations of national and world 
leadership are tremendous and overwhelm- 
ing. Every minute of every hour of every 
day the President of the United States is 
called upon to make decisions of momentous 
importance. _ 

Upon these decisions rests the future of 
the world, and though they may be delegated 
or even forfeited, their consequences must 
remain the responsibility of the President. 
No one can be blamed for the failures of the 
administration, but the elected head of the 
administration. The abdication of presi- 
dential responsibility is more than a matter 
of personal conscience. It is a problem which 
affects the security of civilization. 

This is the message which you, my good 
friends, must bring to the American voters 
between now and November 6. 


We do not have the vast sums of money 
necessary to saturate television and radio 
with our message. We do not have the re- 
sources of corporate dynasties behind us. 
We do not have the cynical skill of super- 
salesmen who market government by hoax- 
ism and hucksterism. 

But we do have the program, we have the 
courage and the strength, and we have 20 
historic years of progress, victory, security, 
and stability as the record upon which we 
stand. 

And above all, we have with us the people— 
Millions of men and women like yourselves— 
who will reach out to their neighbors, their 
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families, and their friends, and who will in- 
terpret and expose the phantom Washington 
regency—the invisible government. 

And with the help of God, we Demo- 
crats will lead our country and the free world 
toward a new era—a new future of real, of 
meaningful and of lasting peace and pros- 
perity. 

Thank you very much. 


Northeast Assails Examiner’s Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following news release of Northeast 
Airlines: 

WasHINGTON, D. C. April 18.—In a formal 
appeal from the recent recommendations of 
CAB Examiner Thomes L. Wrenn in the New 
York-Florida Air Route case, Northeast Air- 
lines today filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board a document containing 24 pages of 
exceptions to the examiner's report. 

The exceptions cited more than 60 claims 
of error by Wrenn. Copies of the Northeast 
document were also served upon all other 
parties in the proceeding. 

George E. Gardner, president of Northeast, 
who was in Washington today, explained that 
this action by the New England-based airline 
was “the first step in the vigorous protest” 
he had promised as soon as he had learned 
of Wrenn’s April 3 report. 

The CAB examiner recommended Delta 
Airlines as the third carrier on the New York- 
Miami route. At the same time, he recom- 
mended denial of Northeast’s application for 
route extension to Florida. 

Filing of exception means that the case 
will now be heard in oral argument by the 
full membership of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board before a final decision can be reached. 
Briefs in support of the exceptions must be 
filed prior to May 14. 

In sharply worded criticism, the Northeast 
document strongly assailed the examiner’s 
charges with respect to certain control rela- 
tionships involving Atlas Corp., Northeast’s 
majority stockholder. 

Northeast’s exceptions termed these find- 
ings “contrary to facts of records with the 
Board of which Examiner Wrenn should have 
informed himself” and referred to the 
Board’s action in-three other proceedings 
“either approving all the control relation- 
ships mentioned in the report or determining 
that approval of such relationships was un- 
necessary.” 

According to Northeast, Wrenn was under 
a duty to take “full and not merely partial 
notice” of the official CAB records reflecting 
earlier Board action. 

The choice of Delta, rather than North- 
east, as the third New York-Florida carrier, 
also drew sharp attack in many of the New 
England airline’s exceptions. Northeast 
charged that the examiner ignored North- 
east’s outstanding service record, indicating 
its complete adequacy to provide effective 
New York-Florida service, and also ignored 
the Board’s “established criteria for carrier 
selection.” 

Northeast pointed out that the Board has 
recently held that a primary factor to be 
taken into account is the need for strength- 
ening of the smaller carriers. 

The exceptions further charged the exam- 
iner with error for not recommending North- 
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east in accordance with established Board 
policy and the recommendations of the 
Board’s bureau counsel. 

The document also pointed out that the 
route award would provide important New 
England and Florida communities with new 
one-carrier services which they urgently need 
and would also bring about significant ex- 
pansion of New England's regional service. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, nationwide 
today there is renewed interest in the 
Bricker amendment and the alert citi- 
zens who are apprehensive of legislation 
through treatymaking are anxious for 
further consideration of Senator Brick- 
ER’s proposal. 

As evidence of this interest and sup- 
port, I include with my remarks an ex- 
cellent editorial from the April issue of 
Town Journal, which I commend to your 
attention: 

A CHANGE TO MAKE 


The Washington reports shortly will be 
discussing the Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution. As usual many confusing and 
many inaccurate statements will appear. 
Some of these will be intentionally mis- 
leading. 

The question raised by the Bricker amend- 
ment is this: Shall Americans be compelled 
to live under laws put in force by treaties 
or other international agreements even 
though they conflict with the Constitution? 

In order to be adopted, an amendment has 
to win a two-thirds vote in each House of 
Congress and the approval of three-fourths 
of the States. The Bricker proposal will 
come up for a vote this month in the Senate 
and will then be presented before the House. 

Two years ago -28 Democratic Senators 
voted for it and 16 against; 32 Republican 
Senators voted for and 14 against; 1 inde- 
pendent voted against. This division shows 
clearly that the amendment is not a party 
question. The total lacked 1 vote of the 
necessary two-thirds. : 

Passage this year will depend upon the 
vigor with which informed citizens indicate 
their support. The division may again be 
close in the Senate. A hard battle may be 
expected in the House. . 

The language of the amendment, slightly 
changed to meet former objections, is simple 
and clear: “A provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement which conflicts with 
any provision of the Constitution, shall not 
be of any force or effect.” 

The Constitution itself says that a treaty 
“shall be the supreme law of the land * * * 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
That provision was written primarily to pro- 
tect the treaties then in force which had been 
made prior to the Constitution. It was prob- 
ably intended also to give the National Gov- 
ernment full control in foreign affairs, which 
it should have. In those days treaties con- 
cerned boundaries, commerce, fishing rights, 
navigation, and such matters. ~ 


In recent years, however, wholly new cir- 
“cumstances have arisen. Through the United 
Nations and other new agencies, the United 
States is asked to participate in many new 
kinds of international agreements and trea- 
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ties. The practice of “executive agreements” 
between nations has grown up—deals be- 
tween heads of nations which are not sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate, as trea- 
ties have to be, for ratification. 

Ways are thus opened by which Americans 
could be forced to accept as domestic law 
rulings which have not been passed upon by 
Congress and which could conflict with con- 
stitutional rights. It is this danger which the 
Bricker amendment will prevent. 

The amendment, as revised, should, be 
adopted. Americans will protect their free- 
dom for the future by insisting that Congress 
submit it to the States. 





Foreign Aid: A Tempting Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including below an editorial 
from the Milford Cabinet in Hilford, 
N. H., on the difficult foreign-aid prob- 
lem. Editor William Rotch has here 
contributed a thoughtful, intelligent, and 
searching analysis of the issue. 

ForEIcN Alp: A TEMPTING TARGET 


To New Hampshire’s Senators and Congress- 
men, 

GENTLEMEN: As the April 15 income-tax 
deadline approaches, many of us look to you, 
almost in desperation, for some means to 
ease the Federal tax burden. It is a time 
when we must rely heavily on your wisdom 
as to what is necessary and what is not. Yet, 
at the same time we plead for economy, we 
must urge you to be cautious, to weigh any 
immediate tax saving against the long-range 
effect on America. 

Foreign aid is a tempting target to those 
who demand economy. Perhaps they are 
right. Certainly any saving here would seem 
to be relatively painless. And yet the subject 
is so complex, and the results of a mistaken 
policy could be so disastrous, that we hope 
you will proceed with caution. 

The danger lies in listening to the advice 
of people who see foreign aid only as a 
gigantic giveaway program of doubtful 
benefit to this country. It seems only fair 
that you insist that those who tell you to 
“reduce foreign aid” should specify which 
particular expenditures they feel are extrav- 
agant. 

For example, we are told that much—in 
fact, most—of what we term foreign aid is 
for military assistance to our allies. Cer- 
tainly any reduction in this field should be 
made only after serious study. 

We understand that much foreign aid 
is to enable other countries to buy goods 
from America. A foreign government seek- 
ing farm machinery, for example, to raise the 
standard of living of its people, may prefer 
to buy it from the United States. If we 
refuse the necessary aid we may give the 
other country no choice but to barter some 
of its strategic goods with Moscow. And 
it would be ironic to refuse aid to countries 
that would prefer to trade, but are prevented 
from exporting goods to us by our own tariffs. 

It should be obvious that we cannot buy 
friendship. If we offer aid as bluntly as 
that we are certain to be disappointed. We 
can, however, offer to help “underdeveloped” 
countries to help themselves; the possibili- 
ties are endless. It was President Eisenhower 
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who pointed out last week that a dollar spent 
intelligently to aid underleveloped countries 
now is worth five dollars in “just sheer de- 
fense.” It is the strong and self-sufficient 
country that is best able, and most willing, 
to resist the advances of communism. 

Above all, do not make the mistake of 
condemning foreign aid of the future be- 
cause of mishandling in the past. That 
would be shortsighted in the extreme. For 
foreign aid is an integral part of the strug- 
gle between the free world and the commu- 
nists. Its aim is to maintain allies and 
win sturdy neutrals. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing you can do is to insist that 
this country have a consistent policy, that 
it knows where it is going and why, and 
that it adjust its foreign aid to attain that 
purpose. 

Give those requests for foreign aid appro- 
priations a long, hard look. Demand to know 
why they are necessary. Take all possible 
measures to see that the money is used 
wisely. But do not yield to the election year 
temptation of “economy at any price,” and 
upset a program that we believe keeps much 
of the free world in balance. 





Opposition to H. R. 7089 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, out of the 
435 complement of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 6 Members were appointed 
during the 83d and 84th Congresses to a 
special group known as the Select Com- 
mittee on Survivor Benefits. Under a 
special rule of the House which permit- 
ted no amendments except by the special 
committee, a significant piece of legisla- 
tion, H. R. 7089, was introduced last year 
and passed the House of Representatives 
on July 13, 1955. 

I concede the fact that some of the 
bill’s provisions were good, however, the 
bad features far outweighed any merits. 
I, therefore, take this opportunity to in- 
dicate my reason for voting against this 
bill, because in all good conscience, I 
could not agree with the concept of bas- 
ing death compensation on the attained 
rank and length of service of an individ- 
ual as proposed in section 202 (a). This 
section contained one of the most radi- 
cal changes in existing legislation and, 
in my opinion, has never been made in 
the history of our country. 

I am convinced that a life given for 
one’s country is a life, whether the indi- 
vidual be a general or a private. There is 
certainly a need to provide for the widow 
and children in either case, yet who is to 
say that a widow and children of a gen- 
eral should have more benefits than the 
widow and children of a private. Let us 
compare the pay of each. A general re- 
ceives approximately $1,200 a month as 
opposed to $120 a month for a private. 
These figures alone immediately indicate 
that the chances of leaving a sizable es- 
tate are much better in the higher than 
in the lower ranks. 

I do not object to increasing benefits 
to widows and children of men who make 
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the supreme sacrifice, however, I stren- 
uously object to any system that would 
create a wide disparity between benefits 
given families of high-ranking officers 
and next-of-kin of privates, airmen, and 
seamen. 

The high military echelon voiced their 
approval of this bill, and well they 
should. This is an excellent proposal 
for the career military personnel, who 
in view of long service have a better op- 
portunity to attain some degree in rank. 
But what of the civilian soldier called to 
serve his country for the duration of an 
emergency? The majority have little 
opportunity to rise above the E-3 to E-5 
bracket where the great number of 
deaths occur. These individuals have 
been forced to leave their families, their 
homes and their jobs—in most instances, 
jobs which pay far more than the mili- 
tary. 

For example, let us consider the case 
of a lieutenant colonel with a monthly 
income of approximately $525 and the 
newly inducted private, just out of basic 
training, who prior to induction was 
earning $125 a week either as a steel- 
worker, glassworker or coal miner. The 
wives of both men enjoyed similar stand- 
ards of living prior to the private’s entry 
into service. Both men lose their lives, 
side by side, by the same enemy shell. 
The private’s widow receives as her 
death compensation $122, while the wife 
of the liuetenant colonel would receive 
between $169 and $193, depending upon 
the length of service. I can see no 
equity in such a proposal—both faced 
the same hazards, both subjected them- 
selves to the same dangers—yet the 
widow of one receives far greater benefits 
than the other. 

The Federal Government has a direct 
obligation to the widows of men killed 
in service of their country. However, 
this obligation should be discharged in 
the historic manner of equality and not 
based on rank and length of service. 
I have long advocated an increase in 
compensation based on a flat sum. In 
lieu of the formula contained in section 
202 (a) of H. R. 7089, I suggested a flat 
monthly rate of compensation to all 
widows in the amount of $140, since this 
appeared to me to be equitable in view 
of the loss of the servicemen’s indemnity. 

Other provisions of the bill calls for 
expansion of social-security benefits— 
depending on rank and longevity of the 
deceased serviceman—and a lump-sum 
gratuity of between $800 to $3,000— 
again depending on the deceased hus- 
band’s rank and longevity. I could not 
look upon these features in favor and 
I voted against its final passage and en- 
deavored to persuade by colleagues to do 
likewise. Even though the bill passed 
the House of Representatives over nega- 
tive objections by many conscientious 
Members of Congress, I have been 
gravely concerned over its future, be- 
cause of the injustice involved and the 
resulting effects upon the morale of a 
great majority of the men in service dur- 
ing an emergency. 

I cannot endorse any. proposal inject- 
ing the philosophy that rank, length of 
service or military pay should be con- 
Sidered as factors in discharging the 
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Federal Government’s obligation to the 
widows and children of our servicemen 
who died as a result of service connected 
disabilities. 

H. R. 7089 is now pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee, and I hope 
the committee will strike this rank phi- 
losophy from the bill. 





A Tribute to a Great Hungarian-Ameri- 
can—Michael de Kovats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, 177 years ago, a great patriot 
of our country was killed in a battle 
waged in the fight for freedom and inde- 
pendence of the infant United States. 
Of foreign birth, Col. Michael de Kovats 
typified the many great European leaders 
who fought so valiantly for a cause they 
believed to be right and just. 

Born in Karcag, Hungary, in 1724, 
little of his youth is known. His name 
does not appear in history until 1744 
when he joined the Jasz-Nagy-Kun Hus- 
zar Regiment as a junior officer at the 
age of 20. He fought in the Second 
Silesian War as a member of Empress 
Maria Theresa’s army. A document 
dated December 14, 1761 shows that he 
distinguished himself in this war and by 
the time of his discharge he had decided 
to enter upon a military career. 

He took a very active part in the Seven 
Years’ War in the service of Frederick 
the Great as a Prussian officer. His com- 
mander, Col. Michael Székely, led the 
First Prussian Hussar Regiment which 
took part in the battles of Pirna, Gotha, 
Lobosits, Prague, Torgau, and Leitmeritz. 
Kovats received very serious wounds in 
the battle of Gotha but recovered to be- 
come, in 1760, captain and commander 
of the so-called Gersdorf—free Hussars. 

On March 12, 1761 he resigned his 
army commission, probably because he 
did not like his military assignment, 
which forced him to be the tax collector 
and oppressor of certain territories oc- 
cupied by the armies of Frederick the 
Great. 

In 1762 he returned to Hungary and 
Empress Maria Theresa appointed him 
@ major in the Hussar Regiment. But 
with no major conflicts to claim his at- 
tention, he was restless for military ac- 
tion. In the new world the Colonists had 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
and, having followed with keen interest 
the activities in America, it was not sur- 
prising that Major Kovats decided to 
help the great cause of George Wash- 
ington and the revolutionists. 

Kovats was 53 years old when he wrote 
an historic letter to Benjamin Franklin, 
American Ambassador to France. He 
had been in military service for 33 years. 
This letter of application, written in 
classical Latin, is in Philadelphia at the 
Library of the American Philosophical 
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Society among the papers of Benjamin 
Franklin. The letter, speaking for Ko- 
vats and his cultural standing, reads: 

Golden freedom cannot be purchased with 
yellow gold. EK who have the honor to present 
this letter to Your Excellency, am also fol- 
lowing the call of the Fathers of the Land, 
as the pioneers of freedom always did. I 
am a free man and a Hungarian. I was 
trained in the Royal Prussian Army and 
raised from the lowest rank to the dignity 
of a captain of the hussars, not so much by 
luck and the mercy of chance, than by the 
most diligent self-discipline and the virtues 
of my arms. The dangers of the bloodshed 
of a great many campaigns taught me how 
to mold a soldier and, when made, how to 
arm him and let him defend the dearest of 
the lands with his best ability under any 
conditions and developments of the war. 

I now am here of my own free will, having 
taken all the horrible hardships and bothers 
of this journey (refering to his trip from 
Budapest to Bordeau, France). I beg Your 
Excellency to grant me a passport and a letter 
of recommendation to the most benevolent 
Congress. 

At last, awaiting your gracious answer, I 
have no wish greater than to leave soon, to 
be there where I am needed most, to serve 
and die in everlasting obedience. 


When he received no reply from 
Franklin, he became impatient and set 
sail for the colonies without a letter of 
recommendation, probably sometime in 
the summer of 1777. Kovats was a pro- 
fessional soldier, a specialist in the 
branch of light cavalry and he had one 
purpose in coming to America: to organ- 
ize hussars—cavalrymen—for Washing- 
ton. 

He knew that Washington had no cav- 
alry in the professional sense. The four 
so-called mounted regiments, command- 
ed by Colonels Moylan, Bland, Baylor, 
and Sheldon were mere mounted infan- 
try without the least elementary train- 
ing or organization in the true cavalry 
sense. 

Kovats and his commanding officer, 
Count Casimir Pulaski, of Poland, faced 
an uphill fight to establish a true cav- 
alry unit in the Revolutionary forces. 
And, in the strict sense of military his- 
tory, they failed. Cavalry never became 
of any importance in the Revolutionary 
War. Washington’s English military 
background included the scepticism of 
the value of cavalry in combat. With 
only a pitifully small army of men at 
his command, Washington felt he could 
ill afford to allocate the 400 to 500 men 
that Kovats and Pulaski requested. 
Forced to undertake their own recruit- 
ment program among a people already 
stripped of most of their eligible men, 
they were forced to accept into the ranks 
of the newly created Pulaski Legion 
many former prisoners and deserters. 
With food and supplies in short supply, 
Kovats, as master of exercise, had great 
difficulty in keeping his troops disci- 
plined and defections were an ever-press- 
ing problem. 

These conditions resulted in several 
clashes with some of the townspeople 
where Kovats’ troops were billeted. Al- 
though he was careful not to resort to the 
classic custom of commandeering the 
supplies and housing needed for his 
troops, both he and Pulaski could not un- 
derstand why disloyal tories should re- 
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tain their wealth while soldiers and 
horses went hungry. In June 1778 mat- 
ters came to a head. One of Kovats’ men 
was arrested by a civil officer for con- 
fiscating some tory-owned supplies. The 
civilian officer was then abused by other 
members of the regiment and Congress, 
hearing of the incident, became aroused. 
Kovats strongly supported the actions of 
his men and Pulaski was obliged to ex- 
plain the matter to Congress. This was 
something of a dilemma for Congress, 
but it finally solved the problem by sup- 
porting Pulaski while reminding him 
that civilian authorities must be obeyed 
in situations of this nature. 

The legion was fully trained and ready 
for action by the summer of 1779. Con- 
gress delayed approving the new unit and 
the men, including Kovats, spent 6 idle 
weeks in Philadelphia. Orders finally 
arrived on September 29. The legion 
was to help counter a British offensive in 
south Jersey. As had been feared, some 
of the men proved unreliable. Treachery 
and desertion led to severe reverses in the 
first engagement. Again the legion’s 
critics became active and Pulaski had to 
defend himself to Congress. Eager to 
redeem his reputation, Pulaski and Ko- 
vats hurried to their next assignment on 
the frontier in New York State. Disap- 
pointments followed again. Cavalry was 
ineffective in this wooded wilderness and 
Pulaski obtained permission to bring his 
legion back to Philadelphia. 

Months passed with no action other 
than bickering with Congress over the 
finances and abuse of local citizens. 
Then, toward the end of 1778 the British 
invaded Georgia and threatened Charles- 
ton. Pulaski’s Legion was among the 
forces ordered south to meet this new 
attack. Reaching Charleston on May 8, 
Pulaski and Kovats found the city on 
the point of surrender. The arrival of 
the Legion fired the spirits of the de- 
fenders and it was decided to resist. On 
May 12 the Legion swung into action 
against a much superior British force, 
and although it fought well, it was com- 
pletely overwhelmed. Colonel Kovats, 
with most of his men, died in this battle. 

Though hardly an American victory, 
the dash and bravery of Pulaski’s force 
buoyed up the defending forces and 
strengthened the resistance immeasur- 
ably. It is impossible to assess the true 
importance of so small an engagement, 
but the sacrifice of the gallant Hun- 
garian Michael de Kovats equals that 
of any hero of our Revolution and shines 
as a true example for all patriotic Ameri- 
cans today. 





Qualifications of Directors of National 
Banking Associations 





SPEECH 


or 
HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1736) to amend 
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section 5146 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, relating to the qualifications of 
directors of national banking associations. 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, under the law, boards 
of directors of national banks must con- 
sist of not less than 5 members nor more 
than 25, so this proposed change in the 
residence requirement is genuinely 
minor; but it does mean something to 
some banks. If we will take into account 
the changes that have taken place here 
in the Washington area within the last 
15 or 20 years and consider how much 
farther away from the Capital Members 
live now then formerly, we can visualize 
very easily why we should not restrict a 
bank director from living as far away 
from the bank as say 100 miles. This 
bill is realistic and should be passed. 

I have no further requests for time, 
Mr. Chairman. 





Part-Time Presidency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that President Eisenhower’s 
ability to perform the necessary func- 
tions of his office have been made a mat- 
ter of public concern by the President 
himself, the American people cannot be 
other than confused by the many con- 
flicting opinions that almost daily make 
headlines. 

We are assured by White House spokes- 
men—even by the President himself— 
that he has been devoting full time and 
attention to the necessary duties, elim- 
inating only some allegedly nonessential, 
ceremonial functions. 

On the other hand the President is 
classified as a part-time Chief Executive. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Speaker, I agree 
that Mr. Eisenhower is a part-time Pres- 
ident, but I also believe he, himself, is 
completely sincere when he tells us he 
is not shirking the necessary duties of 
this high office. 

Why I cannot doubt the President’s 
personal sincerity is ably pointed out in 
a column appearing in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on Wednesday, 
April 18, written by Marquis Childs, a 
distinguished and veteran recorder of 
the facts of Washington life. 

Mr. Childs discusses the President’s 
military approach to the Presidency, and 
I think his comments are extremely per- 
tinent. It would appear that we are the 
victims of the old Army game. . 

I include the column by Mr. Childs as 
a part of my remarks: 

IKe’s FarM APPEAL SHOws Bap TIMING 


(By Marquis Childs) 

In this political year, the charge of a part- 
time President is bound to grow in volume. 
It results, in part, from the extensive dis- 
cussion of President Eisenhower’s health and 
the debate over whether he would run again. 


But a look at the record shows that the 
heart attack has made comparatively little 
difference in his approach to the most diffi- 
cult and demanding office in the world. The 
Eisenhower concept of the office differs 
markedly from that of his predecessors. 

It is the chain-of-command concept under 
which broad authority is delegated to sub- 
ordinates. They are responsible for success 
or failure in their separate departments. 
This is shown most clearly in the record of 
the President’s public addresses during his 
first term. 

His predecessors felt it was part of their 
duty to go directly to the public with policies 
which they wanted Congress and the public 
to accept. Again and again, to nationwide 
audiences on radio and after the war on tele- 
vision, Presidents Roosevelt and Truman ex- 
plained, expounded and persuaded. This 
was outside the campaign periods when the 
speeches they made were strictly political. 

But Mr. Eisenhower has rarely gone to the 
public. The record shows that aside from 
the 1954 campaign he has been on radio 
and/or television 40 times during his first 
term. 

This includes brief recorded greetings to 
special groups. It includes remarks on the 
annual lighting of the White House Christ- 
mas tree and informal participation in the 
back-to-God rallies. It also includes some 
talks with an avowed political objective, al- 
though they were not given in a campaign. 

Of the total 17 or 18 speeches can be said 
to deal with issues. 

The appeal to public opinion by persua- 
sion and exposition is raised acutely by 2 
controversies, 1 domestic and 1 foreign, now 
confronting the administration. 

The President's farm program has been 
brushed aside by Congress in favor of the 
old rigid price-support system. While sev- 
eral warnings against this action have come 
from the White House, the President never 
has taken his case to the public. Now he 
has explained to a nationwide audience what 
is wrong with the bill passed by Congress. 
But a forthright appeal earlier might have 
enlisted sufficient public support for his farm 
program. 

On the issue of his foreign-aid program, 
again it is the President alone who can 
make the case. There is evidence of con- 
siderable public support for expanded for- 
eign aid and for a commitment up to 10 
years in some instances. A Presidential 
speech explaining the whys and wherefores 
might focus this support, although the 
President already may have waited too long. 

Before he entered the White House, Mr. 
Eisenhower made many eloquent speeches. 
As the first Supreme Commander of the 
North Atlantic Alliance, he preached the 
cause of European unity with a vigor and 
a forcefulness that contributed a great deal 
to his reputation as a _ politico-military 
statesman. Those speeches helped to ad- 
vance him on the road to the Presidency. 

Yet once in the White House he seemed 
to suffer from all sorts of inhibitions. 

For one thing, the caliber of his speech- 
writers has not been high. He has had few 
who have been willing or able to spark dis- 
cussion of the great issues of the day. 

And the mechanics of television may have 
had something to do with the President’s lack 
of ease in his infrequent public speeches. 

Given the proper setting and a theme close 
to his heart, the President has demonstrated 
that he can rise to an occasion. 


The atoms-for-peace proposal, which cap- 
tured the imagination of the country and 
the world, is one of the rare instances in 
which the President has gone outside the 
conventional mold to strike a new and dra- 
matic note. Too often his speeches have 
consisted of well-intentioned platitudes. 

One of the obligations of a President is 
to articulate the needs, the aspirations, the 
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hopes, and the ideas of the people. In the 
words of Woodrow Wilson, he must be “the 
spokesman for the real ‘sentiment and pur- 
pose of the country.” 

This President Eisenhower has not done. 
This phase of the Presidency is alien to his 
experience and background. In the chain 
of command, an order is an order and there 
is no need to persuade anyone to carry 
it out. 





How the Miner Looks at Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
qualities that has played such an impor- 
tant part in our development as individ- 
uals and as a Nation is the faith of our 
working people. This characteristic has 
been vividly portrayed in a statement ap- 
pearing in the Portage Dispatch, Portage, 
Pa., on February 16, 1956, by Mr. John 
Ghizzoni, president of District 2, United 
Mine Workers of America. 

As spokesman for thousands of miners 
and their families in western Pennsy]- 
vania, he could justifiably express keen 
disappointment and discouragement as 
regards the economic outlook, in view of 
the troublesome road onto which the 
mining industry has been plunged the 
past years. After having experienced 
such depressed conditions despite the 
general high levels of prosperity, miners 
might very well be skeptical of what is 
in store for them in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Because of unparalleled determination 
and perseverance born of experience, 
however, miners refuse to lose faith re- 
gardless of hardship. I also believe that 
it is incumbent on the Congress to make 
certain that this faith has not been in 
vain, for only through an adjustment of 
policies detrimental to our people can 
they again be given the opportunities 
that are rightfully theirs. 

The miners’ spirit is commendable, 
Mr. Speaker, and one which can pro- 
vide an incentive for all Americans. For 
the record, I should like to have Mr. 
Ghizzoni’s statement inserted as part of 
my remarks: 

How THE MINER LOOKS aT COAL 
(By John Ghizzoni, president, district 2, 
UMWA) 

Thousands of men who dedicate them- 
selves to the mining of coal and therefore 
expect to earn an honest, decent livelihood 
therefrom would like to see a permanent im- 
provement in the production and consump- 
tion of coal. 

The production of coal for the year 1955 
has improved to some extent in our area but 
it did not put an equivalent number of 
coal miners back to work. It has, however, 
given more working time to the miners who 
are employed in the mines. 

During the past year, when the coal busi- 
ness was good, the railroads could not meet 
their railroad car requirements in furnishing 
sufficient railroad cars to maintain full run- 
ning time at the mines. That was due to 
the neglect of the railroad and not main- 
taining their old stock and acquiring new 
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railroad cars sufficiently to carry our coal 
to its markets. 

At the moment, this condition has alle- 
viated itself because of the fact that the 
lake trade is now closed for the winter, 
but, coming spring it may become another 
irritating factor, and to which we look to 
the railroad for easement. 

Thousands of miners in District No. 2 are 
still without jobs because of the closing of 
a large number of coal mines and because 
of a large number of coal mines curtailing 
their working force by laying off coal miners. 
The mechanization program carried forth in 
our coal mines has substantially reduced the 
cost of coal at the mines. 

We, however, look forward to the future 
with optimism because of the expansion 
of our population and increased use of power 
made from coal. It is estimated that by 1960, 
we shall be using 100 million tons of coal, in 
addition to the coal now being mined. 

Greater uses for coal are being found daily 
and with this we are hopeful that additional 
thousands of coal miners will eventually be 
put to work to satisfy the needs of our 
expanding economy. 

So that, while at the moment the picture 
may not be a rosy one, there is sound hope 
for the future of coal mining and for coal 
miners to earn a living therefrom. 





How the Pie Is Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the April 
16, 1956, issue of the Morning Herald, 


Hagerstown, Md. 
How THe Pre Is Cur 


The Democrats’ favorite theme—that the 
“big guy” gets all the benefits of the Eisen- 
hower Republican prosperity while the “little 
guy” is not getting his full share—is 
“baloney.” 

At the risk of mixing metaphores, when 
the pie is cut, labor receives a larger slice 
under Eisenhower than it did under Truman; 
the big corporations, on the other hand, have 
received smaller slices under Ike than under 
Harry. 

Let’s take the national income (total net 
income of persons and corporations) and see 
how it has béen divided: 

National income, for the Nation as a whole, 
has risen and so has labor’s share. Under 7 
Truman years, labor’s share was about 65 
percent; under Ike’s first 3 years it has risen 
to about 69 percent. 

Conversely, corporation incomes after 
taxes have accounted for only 6 percent of 
the national income under Ike as compared 
_ tw 7.7 percent under Truman. 

As for corporation dividend payments, they 
remain about the same under both Presi- 
dents; on a year-for-year basis they have 
been higher under Truman in a few instances. 

Another important item is personal income 
which is, primarily, national income with 
corporation profits and business taxes ex- 
cluded. Labor income has averaged about 
75 percent of total personal income under 
Ike; under Truman it was about 71 percent. 

Finally, there is per capita disposable per- 
sonal income—the income of persons less 
taxes. This averaged $1,508 in 1952. It has 
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risen to $1,630 under the Republican admin- 
istration. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
achieved unprecedented prosperity with 
peace. And more people are sharing in that 
prosperity than ever before. It is no wonder 
ae Ike is leading all political popularity 
polls. 





Japanese Protest Against Alabama and 
South Carolina Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Japanese textile contro- 
versy, the State Department is not rep- 
resenting the best interests of America. 
They brought on the situation that ne- 
cessitated South Carolina and Alabama 
taking action. I cannot blame Japan, 
but I do blame the State Department 
for not pointing out to Japan the utter 
ridiculousness of bringing Japanese tex- 
tile goods into this country where we al- 
ready have a surplus. 

We who are fighting for fair trade 
policies appreciate the following press 
release by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chair- 
man of the Nationwide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on Im- 
port-Export Policy: 

JAPANESE PROTESTS AGAINST ALABAMA AND 

SoutrH Carourna Laws 


(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the Nationwide Committee of Industry, Ag- 
riculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy) 

Official Japanese Government protest 
against State laws enacted in South Carolina 
and Alabama requiring merchants to display 
signs notifying the buying public that Japa- 
nese textiles are carried in stock for sale, 
comes as no surprise. 

Japan claims that the South Carolina and 
Alabama practices violate the treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation 
signed by the United States and Japan in 
1953. Japan claims discrimination against 
the products of her export industries. 

Here is a magnificent example of the fruits 
of executive efforts to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States. In its grasp 
for unlimited power over our foreign trade 
the State Department has sought subordi- 
nation of all considerations of the domestic 
economy to its own particular objectives. 

The Japanese protest is but the come- 
uppance to be expected. Should this suc- 
ceed, foreign protests will soon be telling us 
how to run our factories and farms. The 
point is that protests of this character are 
the natural consequence of State Department 
policy. That policy acts as an open invita- 
tion to foreign interference in our domestic 
affairs. That is why the Japanese protest 
should cause no surprise. More protests of 
this character may be expected from other 
sources. If they do not come spontaneously 
we may be sure that the State Department 
will instigate them. The protests can then 
be used as a club over Congress or our States 
to beat them into submission to the State 
Department policies. 

The implication of the Japanese protest 
and the immediate expression of anguish by 
the State Department over the efforts of 
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South Carolina and Alabama to protect 
themselves against the results of the trade 
agreements policy of the State Department 
throws a revealing light on the OTC legis- 
lation that is now before Congress. 

If further evidence were needed of the 
intent of the State Department to come 
into a position of cracking the whip over our 
industries and their efforts to defend them- 
selves against destructive import competi- 
tion,or to reach its tentacles into every town, 
village, or city to bend them to State Depart- 
ment policy, the Department's reply to Japan 
as voiced by Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
admirably supplies it. 

The Secretary of State seems to deplore 
the fact that because of our constitutional 
system he cannot order the signs torn down 
in South Carolina and Alabama. He is 
seemingly apologetic for what under the 
circumstances he pictures as a clumsy system 
of government. He overlooks the fact that 
it is the State Department’s own doing or its 
own nonfeasance that places the Japanese 
in the position of having what might appear 
to be a legitimate grievance. 

If the State Department had not usurped 
the constitutional powers of Congress and 
thus could nof nullify all legitimate efforts 
of protection against destructive import com- 
petition, the States of South Carolina and 
Alabama would not have found it necessary 
to resort to the drastic steps they have taken. 
But the State Department has lost both the 
art and the will to listen to counsel that 
comes from American producers who are in- 
jured by excessive imports. 

The doors are virtually closed against re- 
course. This drives the aggrieved areas to 
such self-help as they can legitimately mus- 
ter. 

Why cannot import quotas be established 
to regulate the imports of textiles and other 
products that offer a grave threat to Amer- 
ican industries? 

The answer is the State Department says 
“No,” and has illegitimately written this 
“No” into the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade or GATT. If there is to be a 
“yes” or a “no” to import quotas Congress 
is the only legitimate source under the Con- 
stitution that can give the answer. The 
State Department is only reaping what it 
has sown by way of violating the Constitu- 
tion. 

There will be more protests as a result 
of this violation; and there will be bitter- 
ness and misunderstanding both at home 
and abroad. Mr. Dulles would do well to 
lend his weight to getting the State Depart- 
ment on its legitimate track rather than 
standing in apologetic posture before the 
world, deploring our constitutional system. 





The Late Leo R. Sack 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT — 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a sad coincidence that Mr. Leo R. 
Sack, the distinguished soldier and diplo- 
mat and former member of the Capitol 
Press Galleries, died on Sunday in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on the eve of the observ- 
ance of the eighth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the State of Israel, in the 
creation of which he played such a sig- 
nificant role. 
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As public relations counselor to Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver, then president of the 
Zionist Organization of America, Leo 
Sack rendered an incalculable service 
that will be long remembered by those 
who have the cause of democracy at 
heart. 

As a patriotic American he saw the 
wisdom of the establishment of a bastion 
of the free world in the Middle East 
where comunism had long sought, and 
still seeks, a foothold. As a member of 
the Jewish faith whose brethren sur- 
vivors of the Nazi holocaust sought a 
refuge in their traditional homeland he 
labored for the justice of their cause. 

And as an experienced journalist and 
diplomat of wide experience and friend- 
ships he directed his efforts in the crucial 
days of the partition fight and the birth 
of the fledgling nation to the success of 
that cause. 

I am sure I speak the sentiments of 
many other Americans, Jew and non-Jew 
alike, who knew and loved Leo Sack 
when I extend our sympathies to his 
wife, his daughter and grandchildren 
and other members of his family and 
add: ‘“‘Well, done thou good and faithful 
servant.” 





Fewer Laws Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of a helpful and congenial nature and 
by way of solace to those who have the 
responsibility of explaining away the 
charges of a do-nothing Congress, I re- 
spectfully submit an editorial from the 
Hudson Star which is an outstanding 
publication from the city of the same 
name in my district: 

FErwer LAWS NEEDED 


Legislators should realize that the voters 
are not clamoring for new laws. In fact it 
would be of real pleasure to the country at 
large if the lawmakers suddenly decided on 
placing a moratorium on hundreds of in- 
significant bills as introduced by politically- 
minded sponsors. 

Laws are now too numerous. Every year 
many new ones are introduced but luckily 
the majority of them fail of passage or draw 
a veto. The only new law that the voters 
as a rule favor is one which has to do with 
reduction in taxes. Such a law would be 
popular. 4 

Take for instance in the last session of the 
legislature. There were 17,460 bills which 
were introduced for consideration. Half of 
them were products of assembiymen. Of the 
record total 1,288 were passed but only half 
of them will become laws because of the gov- 
ernor’s veto power. 

Much wasted effort goes into these bills 
which are designed in many cases to satisfy 
constituents of a certain locality. Members 
of the assembly and senate should give care- 
ful consideration to each request for a bill 
before it is brought up for vote. The same 
is true of Congress. 

But the wishes of the voters for fewer 
laws will continue to be ignored as long as 
there are lawmakers who have political am- 
bitions to satisfy. 
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A Very Bad Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
editorials relating to the farm program 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

April 10, 1956] 


By Any TEST, A Bap FARM BILL 


Economically, agriculturally, even politi- 
cally, the farm legislation congressional 
Democrats high-balled through Senate-House 
conference is a wretched measure. 

Almost certainly, if it is passed in the 
present form, the President will be forced to 
veto. He should refuse to sign. 

The bill could not be passed over his veto. 
Then Democrats and the Republicans in Con- 
gress who connived at this omnibus of politi- 
cal largesse will be on a spot. 

Farmers will know their so-called friends 
on Capitol Hill balked all relief. Agricul- 
ture would not be so naive as to cast all the 
blame on the White House. 

Millions of farmers understand the high, 
rigid parities the administration steadfastly 
opposes have been responsible for the huge 
surpluses that depress prices. Millions are 
not in favor of top, inelastic supports, as 
many in Congress seem to think. 

While Congressmen are going hog-wild to 
bolster farm income by makeshift bounties, 
insuportable by long-range farm economics, 
they seem to have forgot the consuming pub- 
lic. The multimillion voters who will have 
to pay more for bread, meats and other 
products of agriculture will know whom to 
blame. 

If the present measure is spiked by a veto, 
no doubt a new bill would be quickly drafted 
and an attempt made to rush it through the 
mill. But even if it were passed and signed, 
it would be too late for this year. Farmers 
would have no guide in planting or in “soil- 
banking” until too late for present crops. 
It is already late, as a result of the political 
wrestling in Congress. 

The best procedure is for Congress to send 
the bill back to conference, as GOP leaders 
plan todo. The 90-percent rigid props must 
be knocked out and other changes effected. 

The President has made it known he does 
not expect perfection and will go along 
with some compromise to obtain farm relief. 
But he is dead right in his temperate state- 
ment the present measure does not meet 
“the test of a good farm bill.” It is, in fact, 
a legislative atrocity, even for an election 
year. 





{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
April 13, 1956] 
VETO THE FARM BILL 

The President should veto the farm bill. 

This measure is one of the most brazen po- 
litical hoaxes ever hatched by a Congress. 
It is scarcely more than a boodle bill, de- 
signed to buy the votes of farmers next 
November. 

Talk about giveaways. This proposal is 
bloated with public largesse. 

It is a $3 billion bribe, designed by Demo- 
cratic leadership of Capitol Hill—with con- 
nivance of a GOP minority—to lure ballots 
in an alection year. 

The bill provides billions for farm blan- 
dishment, billions out of taxpayers’ pockets. 
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If you don't think so, take a hard look at the 
provisions of the legislation. 

Crux of the battle has been over high, 
rigid parities. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion has foughtt this system, under which 
agriculture’s income has steadily dwindled 
for years, under which Government has built 
up $9 billion of idle and rotting farm sur- 
pluses. 

Two years ago the Ike regime secured a 
sliding parity scale, from 75 to 90 percent. 
Now Congress has voted back inelastic parity 
props of 90 percent, in some cases rising to 
100 percent. 

It has not made this change because mem- 
bers believe top, compulsory supports are an 
answer to the serious farm problem. It 
seeks to restore fat, rigid parities as a polit- 
ical sop so agriculture can get a fast billion 
on the eve of a tough presidential campaign. 

This bill provides high parities only dur- 
ing 1956. In 1957—when the elections are 
all over—the lower, sliding parity schedules 
will be returned. 

What a cozening of an afflicted agricul- 
ture. What a blatant job of political trick- 
ery. Congress does not, obviously, believe 
rigid, top parities are realistic solution for 
slugged farm income. 

But it votes to restore them for an election 
year, because some farmers—not the ma- 
jority—want them. This smacks loudly of 
legislative looting, a prolix raid on the Fed- 
eral till in the interests of political pander- 
ing. 

Expediency dictated the farm hodgepodge 
that has come out of the congressional mill. 
Expediency and’ political ruthlessness. 

The measure contains a $1,200,000,000 soil- 
bank provision, about which there is no con- 
troversy. It is eminently worth atrial. The 
plan would offer subsidies to farmers for re- 
tiring arable land, thus cutting down the 
pyramiding surpluses. High parities, how- 
ever, would sabotage the soil-bank by en- 
couraging more production, discouraging 
soil-banking. 

In addition, this omnibus handout in- 
cludes a dual-parity scheme which would 
raise subsidies, and two-price plans for wheat 
and rice, designed to bolster these crops to 
100-percent parity. There are other gim- 
micks, decking the bill with glittering Fed- 
eral cumshaw. 

Congressmen, we are convinced, make a 
mistake if they imagine the farmers will be 
takenin. They make a mistake if they think 
the farm vote demands parities up to the 
ceiling. The smashing Eisenhower vote in 
southern Illinois should dispel such jump 
conclusions. 

Congressmen also err if they consider this 
farm monstrosity will thrust the President 
into an acute political dilemma. 

A veto of this act would still leave time for 
speedy adoption of a more sane measure. 
Mr. Eisenhower’s veto would not be over- 
ridden. It could bring from Congress a 
rational compromise which would insure the 
soil-bank program. 

If the Democratic Congress refuses to do 
anything further, both parties will suffer 
politically—not merely Republicans. Farm- 
ers will recognize the hoax contrived in this 
political bribe bill. 

Veto of this unconscionable measure is 
urged in the national welfare and in the best 
interests of agriculture. 





[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
April 14, 1956] 


A VERY Bab BILL 


The more one reads and studies the patch- 
work farm bill passed by a politically minded 
Congress, the more cynical one becomes on 
the workings of Government processes in an 
election year. 

The bill is a bald attempt to bribe the 
farmer with short-term good and long-term 
ill. 
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The Democrats in the Senate and House 
who voted overwhelmingly for it, or those 
Republicans who were wooed to it on the 
specious theory that you can’t go wrong with 
bread and circuses in an election year, are 
ignoring the best interests of the farmers 
whom they allegedly would aid. 

The reason the overwhelming majority 
voted for General Eisenhower was because he 
represented integrity in America. Under 
his administration, at least a beginning has 
been made in the effort to cut down the glut 
of farm surpluses which costs the taxpayers 
huge sums, only to lie and rot in warehouses. 

Flexible price supports are an attempt to 
solve the basically wrong system whereby 
the taxpayer has to pay high taxes to sup- 
port farm subsidies (including those sur- 
pluses which so often become a complete 
waste), and then must turn about and pay 
higher prices at the grocery store when he 
buys the goods which his tax money has 
made more expensive. 

Admittedly the farmers have not shared 
as they should in the gross national prod- 
uct. But they are poorly off not actually, 
but only when compared to the wages of 
some workers and the large profits of some, 
though not by any means all, corporations, 
or to the years of phenomenal prosperity 
which could not continue. 

The best farmers, and all right-thinking 
ones, will see through the transparent scheme 
to toss them a bone just to get them past 
November 6 or to make a campaign issue for 
the Democratic Party. Even today the con- 
sensus among the stable element in the farm 
groups urges the President to veto a thor- 
oughly bad bill, which would set back farm 
progress more than the possible temporary 
relief would help him. 

The Globe-Democrat believes that the 
President will be turning his back on the ele- 
ment of character which, more than any- 
thing else, helped to elect him—integrity— 
if he signs this bad bill. We hope most sin- 
cerely that he will veto it. 





The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a series of seven 
editorials from Wisconsin papers, com- 
menting on H. R. 12, the so-called farm 
bill. These editorials are taken from six 
different newspapers in Wisconsin and 
I believe represent the thinking of Wis- 
consin citizens on this legislation. 
{From the Marshfield (Wis.) News-Herald 

of April 10, 1956] 
THe Farm BIL 

President Eisenhower finds himself in an 
uncomfortable position with regard to the 
farm bill which has been revamped by a 
House-Senate conference committee after 
much discussion. The President has said 
that he is dissatisfied with the measure in 
its present form, while the Democratic 
chairmen of the Senate and House Agricul- 
ture Committees have insisted that it will 
be passed by both Houses on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. If Mr. Eisenhower decides to 
“leave it” he will be denounced by his critics 
as opposing help for the farmer. 

At this stage it would be impolitic for the 
President to say that he will veto the meas- 
ure if it comes to him in its present form, 
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nor can he say that he will not, if he hopes 
to see it recommitted to the conference 
committee for revision. At the moment the 
bill serves as a test of confidence—will the 
country support Congress’ claim that the bill 
is the best that can be adopted, or will it 
back the President if he vetoes it on the 
ground that it is worse than no bill at all? 

Neither political party can claim infalli- 
bility in the matter, for there are Democrats 
and Republicans on both sides of the fence, 
some for rigid support prices and some 
against. Minority leader MarrTrIn has ad- 
mitted that he knows of no way to swerve 
the 21 House Republicans who disagree with 
the President on this issue. 

Headlines in Wisconsin newspapers embla- 
zon the story, but the accounts from Wash- 
ington generally fail to point out that pas- 
sage of the bill as it now stands is hardly 
worthy of the consideration of the Badger 
State’s great dairy industry. The rigid-price 
support provisions it would restore mean a 
15-percent boost in subsidies for producers 
of corn, wheat, cotton and the other basic 
but offer the Wisconsin farmer no more than 
a 2 or 3 percent increase. 

The recent Department of Agriculture de- 
cision to raise the Cheddar cheese support 
price to 34 cents will bring more money into 
the State than anything the current farm 
bill could do, and can be justified in view 
of the dairy market situation. But restora- 
tion of rigid high supports for the basics can 
only result in production of crop surpluses 
for storage in nonexistent warehouses and, 
for Wisconsin farmers, in higher milk pro- 
duction costs. 

If Wisconsin farmers could grasp the full 
picture, we believe they would flood the 
White House and Congress with protests 
against the passage of the bill Congress and 
its conference committee have brought forth. 





[From the Stevens Point (Wis.) Daily 
Journal of April 14, 1956] 


FARM MEASURE WON’T REDUCE THE SURPLUSES 


As President Eisenhower's decision is being 
awaited on the farm bill sent to him by Con- 
gress, the measure continues to be defended 
and attacked, depending upon political and 
other viewpoints. Even the major farm 
organizations are not in agreement as to its 
merits. 

The bill contains provisions opposed by 
the President, including the return to farm 
price supports at 90 percent of parity, the 
system blamed in the past for the huge farm 
surpluses. The Democratic strategy is out 
in the open. In event of a veto, the Demo- 
crats will use this as a springboard for direct 
attacks on the President in the national 
political campaign. 

The farm bill is called a disgrace and all 
bad by the Milwaukee Journal in an editorial 
declaring it is “a bald bid to buy farm votes 
by misspending $3 billion more of taxpayers’ 
money, to the ultimate harm of the farmers 
and of practically everyone else.”” The edito- 
rial continued, in part: s 

“The bill is a disgrace to a Congress that 
completely forgets its responsibilities in the 
mad scramble for momentary political advan- 
tage. 

“The bill is a gross steal from taxpayers 
and customers, rural as weil as urban. 

“It is an insult to American farmers, in- 
dicating a belief that they are so stupid 
that they won’t see through this bag of 
tricks, and so greedy that they would sell 
their votes for a paltry price.” 

The editorial went on to say that Demo- 
crats and Republicans in Congress vied with 
each other for the “friend of the farmer 
role” by adding larger and larger giveaways. 

The Wisconsin State Journal of Madison 
is equally critical, calling the measure a 
monstrosity. It says that so far as Wiscon- 
sin is concerned, the bill further heightens 
the discrimination shown against the dairy- 
man in the Federal farm program, “Not 
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only does it restore rigid 90 percent sup- 
ports for another year to the cash grain 
crops while continuing dairy supports at a 
lower figure; it removes the safeguard on 
soil bank acres to pave the way for still 
greater milk production on land now devoted 
to grains,” the Madison paper declares. 

Walter H. Ebling, statistician for the 
State agriculture department, commented 
that the measure will not have much effect 
on Wisconsin agriculture, at least for the 
present. Wisconsin, he pointed out, was 
most concerned with two sections of the bill, 
those dealing with dairy price supports and 
the soil bank plan. The price support mini- 
mums in the bill for milk and butterfat, 
while higher than the minimums under ex- 
isting law, are about the same as present 
supports. As to a reduction in the number 
of acres under the soil bank program, this 
would come too late for the 1956 planting 
season even if the bill is signed. 

As for the return to high, rigid prices sup- 
ports on the basic crops, not enough of these 
crops are grown in our State on a cash basis 
to make much difference in the State’s 
economy, according to Ebling. 

The controversial bill leaves much to be 
desired from the standpoint of a sound na- 
tional economy for agriculture. It became 
so deeply involved in election strife as to 
lose track of numerous important consider- 
ations. Even the spending of $3 billions 
won’t solve the surplus and other problems 
that exist. And surpluses may grow still 
bigger by encouraging the growing of still 
more basic crops for which there is no de- 
mand or need ,if the bill becomes law. 





[From the Shawano (Wis.) Evening Leader 
of April 14, 1956] 


° Ir DESERVES A VETO 


It will be a long time before a more clut- 
tered piece of legislation than the farm bill 
goes to a President for signature. 

The bill passed by the House and the Sen- 
ate and now awaiting Presidential signature 
or veto is an election-year monstrosity which 
ill graces the Congress. 

It calls for a return to high rigid price sup- 
ports for the basic crops such as wheat, corn, 
and cotton. It provides a price-support min- 
imum of $3.25 per hundredweight for manu- 
facturing milk and 58.6 cents a pound for 
butterfat. 

The dairy minimums are higher than the 
minimums under the present law, but ac- 
cording to Wisconsin agricultural department 
statistician Walter H. Ebling, these mini- 
mums will make very little difference to the 
economy in Wisconsin. They are about the 
same as present supports. 

The heart of the bill, which calls for the 
rigid supports for the basics, will likewise 
have little beneficial effect on Wisconsin, be- 
cause the State raises only nominal quanti- 
ties of these crops. 

Representative ByrNes, Green Bay Repub- 
lican who voted against the bill, contends 
that less than 1 percent of Wisconsin’s pro- 
duction is in basic crops. He argues that it 
is unjust for the Wisconsin dairy farmer to 
remain on a flexible-support basis while the 
basic crops are placed under a 90-percent 
mandatory level. 

The House passed the farm bill 237 to 181 
and the Senate voted 50 to 35 in favor of 
passage. Voting on the bill represented fierce 
jumping of party lines and some inconsist- 
encies which probably will never be ex- 
plained. Wisconsin’s Democrats in the 
House voted for the bill and were joined by 
Republican O’Konskt; all the rest of Wis- 
consin’s representation in the House is Re- 
publican and all voted against the bill; yet 
Republican Senators WILEY and McCarTHY 
voted for the bill. 

The bill is bad enough in that it discrim- 
inates against dairying in favor of the basic 
crops; what is worse is that it fails to pro- 
tect dairymen against the use of land taken 
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out of other production from being put into 
grass to provide economical feed for cattle in 
other areas of the country. In effect, enact- 
ment of the bill would encourage others to 
compete against the dairy farmer, 

Only in an election year could such a 
hodgepodge of legislation emanate from the 
Congress. The farm bill is a flagrant at- 
tempt by election-minded politicians in Con- 
gress to curry favor for the farm vote. It 
would reestablish high supports in areas 
where there are already overburdening sur- 
pluses—and high supports have been the 
prime cause of the surpluses in the first 
place. 

The farm bill passed Congress purely be- 
cause this is an election year. Its enactment 
would make worse the surplus situation in 
the United States. It discriminates against 
the dairy industry. It is a disgrace that poli- 
ticians would bend so far to jam through 
such unsound legislation. 

The farm bill deserves a Presidential veto. 





[From the Marshfield (Wis.) News-Herald of 
April 14, 1956] 


FarM Boosy TRAP 


Democrats leave no doubt that they think 
they have set a neat trap for President Eisen- 
hower in the farm bill they pushed through 
Congress this week. They know that the 
President is convinced of the inadequacy of 
rigid price supports, but they believe that if 
he follows his inclination to veto the measure 
he will incur the anger of farmers through- 
out the Nation. 

The President’s decision will not be an 
easy one, for much more than the farm prob- 
lem itself is involved. Even though he re- 
alizes that the restoration of rigid supports 
can only aggravate that problem, he cannot 
dodge the possibility that loss of the farm 
vote could return the executive as well as 
the legislative branch to Democratic con- 
trol, which would spell the end of the con- 
structive national program his administra- 
tion has been carrying on for the past 3 
years. 

So the question that confronts Mr. Eisen- 
hower is whether to take a chance, for the 
sake of principle, on ending the tenure and 
thereby wrecking the program, of his own 
administration. The choice is a hard one, 
and it is doubtful whether there is anyone 
in the Nation capable of advising the Presi- 
dent of the effect a veto would have on agri- 
cultural opinion. 

The situation in Wisconsin serves to dem- 
onstrate the complexity of the problem, for 
in this State where the bill offers agricul- 
ture nothing, politicians and the leaders of 
some farm groups are managing to convince 
many farmers that they would lose by a veto. 
If that is true here, how much easier it must 
be to build up farm support for the bill 
in States where the basic commodities, the 
beneficiaries of the bill, are the major sources 
of agricultural income. 

Mr. Eisenhower's task, if he intends to 
stand by his convictions and yeto the farm 
bill, will be to convince farmers that the 
return to rigid price supports will only build 
up new crop surpluses at public expense and 
eventually wreck the farm price structure 
completely. Some farmers are as well aware 
of that as he is, but the others will not 
easily be convinced that Congress has no 
authority to repeal the natural laws of eco- 
nomics, 

[From the Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record- 
Herald of April 16, 1956] 


A MONSTROSITY 


The farm legislation just passed by Con- 
gress has been called a lot of things both 
good and bad, but the term which seems to 
fit it about as good as any is “monstrosity.” 

It is wildly contradictory, grossly discrimi- 
natory and confusing to the point of chaos, 
to name but a few of the glaring faults which 


have been pointed up in debate and dis- 
cussion, 

Worst of all as far as Wisconsin is con- 
cerned is that, instead of helping Wisconsin 
dairy farmers, it would actually do them 
serious damage. 

Any piece of legislation that would have 
such a result is indeed a monstrosity. 

Six of Wisconsin’s 10 representatives, in- 
cluding Representative MELvin R. LAIRD, of 
the State’s Seventh Congressional District, 
have told just how it would harm instead of 
help Wisconsin dairy farmers in a message 
to President Eisenhower calling for a veto. 

Wisconsin farmers would gain about $14 
million from temporary increases in the milk 
support level, but they would lose $26 million 
through increased feed costs, the 6 Congress- 
men contend. And they have offered a con- 
vincing array of facts and figures to back up 
that contention. 

Gov. Walter Kohler, for similar reasons, 
vigorously opposes the measure, as do Milo 
K. Swanton, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture, and Curtis 
Hatch, president of the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation, largest farmer group in 
the State. 

Legislation that seeks to help some Ameri- 
can farmers at the heavy cost of seriously 
harming other American farmers who are 
already facing extreme difficulties—the Wis- 
consin dairy farmers—is not only poor legis- 
lation but is vicious legislation as well. The 
6 Wisconsin Congressmen who fought to pre- 
vent that monstrosity from being inflicted 
upon Wisconsin farmers are the true friends 
of Wisconsin agriculture—Representatives 
LaIrp, BYRNES, DAvis, SMITH, WITHROW, and 
Van PELT—not the 2 Wisconsin Senators and 
4 Representatives who voted for the bill— 
Senators WiLtey and McCarTuy and Repre- 
sentatives O’KONSKI, ZABLOCKI, Reuss, and 
JOHNSON. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of 
April 17, 1956) 


Farm BILu VETO A GooD THING 


President Eisenhower deserves full credit 
for vetoing a thoroughly bad farm bill. He 
has given the American farmers and Ameri- 
can people a persuasive explanation of why 
he did so. 

He has proposed an alternative program 
to bring considerable needed help to farm- 
ers this year. Some of that can be carried 
out without congressional action. The ex- 
pedited soil bank program that he urges 
would, however, require congressional ap- 
proval. This is uncertain at best with the 
political pot boiling harder by the day and 
the farm bloc, including many Republicans, 
miffed by the Presidential veto. 

The President's alternative program is far 
from perfect, as he has tacitly admitted. 
However, it isn’t as positively bad for the 
country and the farmers as the hodgepodge 
political measure that finally came from 
Congress. 

It will take time to determine what the 
ultimate effect of the veto will be—eco- 
nomic or political. That effect will differ 
according to regions and crops and climates, 
according to various farmers’ land, markets, 
skills and attitudes. 

Realizing those uncertainties, the Presi- 
dent has done what commonsense, his farm 
advisers and his conscience dictated rather 
than what many—but not all—of his party 
political advisers wanted. 

If he had signed the farm bill monstrosity 
under political persuasion, he certainly 
would have fallen in the estimation of many 
of his admirers. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, of 
April 17, 1956] 


FarRM VETO 


In vetoing the politically loaded mon- 
strosity which reached his desk in the highly 


publicized guise of a farm bill, President 
Eisenhower again acted in the interest of 
sincere and conscientious statesmanship, 
rather than endeavoring to meet political ex- 
pediency with more political expediency. 

The veto is particularly fortunate for Wis- 
consin’s dairy farmers, and therefore for the 
entire State. 

It is fortunate that 6 of this State’s alert 
Republican Congressmen discovered the bill's 
built-in trap through which our Wisconsin 
dairy farmers would lose $12 million in 1956 
because the $14 million that they would have 
gained from temporary election year milk in- 
creases would have been offset by $26 mil- 
lion in increased feed costs. 

We congratulate these Congressmen for 
this outstanding statesmanlike service: 
BYRNES, Davis, LAIRD, SMITH, VAN PELT, and 
WITHROW. 

For joining them in calling Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s attention to this bad bill’s injurious 
features which would have brought havoc 
to our State and Nation, we also congratu- 
late: 

Gov. Walter Kohler; Curtis Hatch, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and Milo Swanton, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Council for Agriculture. 

All of these gentlemen have obviously 
acted in the interest of the public, not in 
the interest of trying to make political hay 
out of a very real farm problem. 





Are We Losing India? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., has just com- 
pleted a 30-day trip through the Far 
East that took him into 10 nations. His 
observations are contained in a series of 
nine articles which are deserving of the 
attention of our colleagues. The first ar- 
ticle was inserted in the Recorp of April 
16, 1956—page A3007—by our distin- 
guished colleague from Indiana, Hon. E. 
Ross Aparr. The other articles appear in 
the issues of the New York Journal- 
American for April 9 through 16, 1956. 
In the second article, which follows, Mr. 
Hearst makes the following remarks on 
India: 

DaNnGER AHEAD—ASIA: AMERICA Is LOSING COLD 
War IN InpIA, W. R. HEARST FINDS 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

1. America is losing the cold war in India 
today. 

2. That vast country, with its teeming 
millions and great undeveloped resources, is 
being turned against the United States. 

3. Communism is growing stronger there 
every day. 

I make these three statements with reluc- 
tance. 

Despite the politeness and charm shown 
me by government leaders, and the friendly 
attitude of most Indians one encounters, 
I firmly believe them to be true. 

A government which enjoys the luxury of 
neutralism, to the full, under the protection 
of America’s atomic umbrella, is allowing a 
biased press to lead the Indian people to 
mistrust and misunderstand the United 
States. 

While there does not appear to be any im- 
mediate likelihood of communism gaining 
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control of India, my visit convinced me that 
the country represents the greatest long- 
range political danger spot for the United 
States in Asia. 

Huge, passive India, in effect, is awakening. 
That giant nation, with its 350 million in- 
habitants, is coming out of a slumber sed- 
atively applied by British colonialism for 
centuries. It is stirring with nationalism 
aroused by its independence from the white 
man’s colonial rule. Impatient for a better 
way of life. 

WHICH WAY WILL MASSES TURN? 


Its masses are becoming politically con- 
scious. Even its illiterate peasants sense 
almost subconsciously that they need not 
suffer the miserable poverty, disease, and 
degradation that has been their loathesome 
lot for so many years. 

The great question is which way they will 
eventually turn. Will they develop demo- 
cratically and peacefully? Or, in their eager- 
ness to get quick results, will they accept 
totalitarianism and join with Red China and 
Russia in a Communist combine that will put 
all Asia under the despotic denomination 
of a ruthless, regimented rule? 

If the former should be the case, India 
can become a bulwark of freedom in Asia 
that will help preserve world peace and con- 
tain Chinese Communist imperialism. 

If the latter happens, woe be it for the 
West. The days of the white man’s suprem- 
acy as the dominant political force in the 
world will be numbered. 

What I saw and heard in India was not too 
reassuring or promising. We may still be 
able to turn the tide, but if we cannot or do 
not, we will lose India, and eventually all 
Asia with it. 

Here are some of the factors which I found 
so disturbing on my visit to India: 

There is more anti-Americanism reflected 
in the Indian press at the present time than 
in the Russian press. The tendency on the 
part of all Indian newspapers is to emphasize 
news unfavorable to America and omit news 
unfavorable to Russia and vice versa. 

During my stay in New Delhi, one Indian 
Communist newspaper was trying to con- 
vince the people that “American imperialism 
is plotting to destroy our freedom.” 

Even the son of the late Mahatma Gandhi, 
the “‘father’ ’of Indian independence, told me 
that the Communist influences are strong in 
the newspaper of which he is the editor—the 
Hindustan Times. This paper claimed re- 
cently that “the climate of peace is being sus- 
tained by Russia.” 

Other reliable sources informed us that 
Communists are scattered throughout the 
entire press of India, many of them holding 
key posts in the editorial and makeup de- 
partments. They have cells in all the uni- 
versities, and are said to almost control 
India’s merchant marine. 


PARALLEL WITH RUSSIAN POLICY 


While government officials discount the 
danger of communism in India, recent mu- 
nicipal elections in various parts of the coun- 
try have shown a strong Red trend. 

We were told that Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru called off elections scheduled 
to be held currently in Calcutta because he 
knew that, if they were held, the Commun- 
ists would win control of that city of 7 mil- 
lion people—second largest metropolis in the 
British commonwealth. In addition, he 
placed the Communist leaders in Bombay 
under “preventative detention.” 

These actions are indicative of how tough 
he treats the Communists at home when they 
threaten the political dominance of his own 
Congress Party. At the same time, he is com- 
placent about international communism. 
(Shades of President Truman.) 

In fact, his foreign policy runs parallel 
with that of Russia in many ways and thus 
tends to weaken the free world’s resistance to 
the spread of communism. 

He is opposed to the defensive alliances 
which we have developed to deter Soviet 
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and Chinese Communist aggression. He 
would like us to agree with Russia to de- 
stroy our stockpiles of nuclear weapons and 
prohibit the production of new ones, al- 
though in our interview with him he showed 
clearly that he felt the H-bomb was the 
world's greatest instrument of peace. 


NEHRU’'S VIEWS CHANGED, TOO 


He said the terribly destructive power of 
nuclear weapons rules out world war and 
makes it impossible for one side to impose 
its system on the other. 

This, coupled with economic developments 
of the modern atomic age and the growing 
political consciousness of the people, would, 
he felt, lead to an end to the cold war 
through peaceful coexistence. The Soviet 
leaders were, in his opinion, changing their 
views on basic Marxist doctrine. 

He, too, has changed his views because 
there was a time when he wrote that he 
shared the Lenin theory that permanent 
coexistence between the Communist and 
capitalist states was impossible. 

In “Glimpses of World History,” Nehru 
wrote that there was a fundamental incom- 
patibility between the capitalist and Com- 
munist systems. 

“Peace between the latter two,” he added, 
“can only be temporary. It is but a truce.” 

Perhaps Nehru has changed his mind. He 
seemed to indicate he had in his talk with 
us. I certainly hope he has because in his 
autobiography we read: 

“I had long been drawn to socialism and 
communism, and Russia appealed to me 
* * * the Communist philosophy of life gave 
me comfort and hope * * * much in Soviet 
Russia I disliked, but there was no lack of 
violence in the capitalist world.” 


ANGERED BY GANDHI'S FAITH 


“It was the essential freedom from dogma 
and the scientific outlook of Marxism that 
appealed to me. 

“The bolsheviks may blunder and even fail 
because of national and international rea- 
sons, and yet the Communist theory may be 
correct.” 

Even more disturbing was his criticism of 
Gandhi because of the latter’s strong reli- 
gious faith. 

“I felt angry,” Nehru wrote, “at his reli- 
gious and sentimental approach to a political 
question, and his frequent references to God 
in connection with it. He even seemed to 
suggest that God had indicated the very date 
of the fast.” 

This man is acclaimed today, especially in 
Europe, as one of the great leaders of our 
time. He is certainly one of the most con- 
troversial and enigmatic political personali- 
ties. - 

He wields great personal influence over the 
Indian people. His friends hail him as a 
highly intelligent individual with a touch of 
genius. They credit him with holding to- 
gether by the sheer force of his character 
a nation whose caste system, sects, religious 
superstitutions, and diversified languages 
tend to tear it apart. 

Some say he is the most valuable living 
Asian to the West because he is keeping India 
from going Communist. Others say he is the 
most dangerous man in free Asia because 
he is paving the way for communism to take 
over India by measures short of war. 


MAY BLOCK COMMUNIST RULE 


His enemies accuse him of being an intel- 
lectual snob with an inferiority color com- 
plex which prejudices him against the west- 
ern white man. His youngest sister, Krishna 
Hoti Singh, predicted not long ago that he 
would become the “undesirable dictator of 
future India.” 

It is conceivable, too, that his social- 
democratic political system could turn into 
Hindu fascism or communism. Socialism 
was, of course, the first step which led on the 
one hand to fascism in Germany and Italy 
and to communism in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. 
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Somehow I felt after talking with Nehru 
that as long as he remains in a position of 
leadership, the Communists won’t gain con- 
trol of India. 

He is unquestionably a passionate patriot. 

The independence which his country at- 
tained less than 10 years ago is precious to 
him. In the deep recesses of his mind I 
think he is aware that communism would 
mean subjugation to Soviet imperialism. 

He enjoys personal power, and I think that 
one of the reasons why he plays the neu- 
tralism game is that he believes it enhances 
the prestige of his position. 

He is a bigger fish in his own pond than 
he would be swimming around with the 
SEATO nations or collaborating with the 
collective leadership of the Kremlin. 

He is astute enough to know that while all 
are theoretically equal in the Communist 
combine, some are more equal than others. 

Whatever his faults, and he is one of the 
most complex leaders in the world today, one 
cannot talk with him as we did without being 
impressed by his personality. 

There is a quiet charm about him. He 
speaks calmly, profoundly and with an easy, 
graceful flow of words which give the im- 
pression of sincerity. He has the fine bones 
and strong features of the high-caste 
Brahmins, who in the civilizations of India 
have always been the thinkers—and 
dreamers. 

While he professes to believe in, and prac- 
tices, political democracy, his economic poli- 
cies are basically socialistic. He had the 
constitution amended recently to give him 
power to nationalize industries by ordinance. 
Under the terms of the amendment, parlia- 
ment will determine the amount of compen- 
sation with no recourse to the courts. 

He seems to feel a sense of moral superi- 
ority over western democracy and commu- 
nism. He is confident that his policies can 
lead India to a “golden age.” 

If he is right, they may do so. 

If he is wrong, India like trusting Czecho- 
slovakia will be lost to communism or some 
other form of totalitarianism. 

The gamble is great, and the stakes for the 
free world are high. 


MOUNTBATTEN ENDING TOUR 


While we were there, Adm. Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, the last British Viceroy in 
India, and his wife were just completing a 
swing through the country. 

A curious note was the manner in which 
the pro-Communist press treated him. 

One of the papers implied that Mount- 
batten shared Nehru’s sympathy for Marx- 
ism, characterizing him as a “serious student 
of Marx” and describing him as “one of the 
torchbearers of the new world.” 

Stating that Mountbatten “shares with our 
own Prime Minister the novelty of approach 
to current problems,” the newspaper Blitz 
eulogized him as “a man eminently qualified 
to dispel the ills which beset Great Britain.” 

Strange political bedfellows, this scion of 
British royalty and this Indian ex revolu- 
tionist. 

But then India is loaded with contradic- 
tions. 

In fact—India is a contradiction. 





Warnings From Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the third article by Mr. Hearst 
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in which he describes his visits with 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek: 


DaNGER AHEAD—ASIA: W. R. HEARST REVEALS 
Fears or UNITED States Po.uicy 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


Two old and proven friends of the United 
States in the Far East—Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek—are eyeing American pol- 
icy in their area with a skepticism that is 
rapidly turning to disillusion. 

It is clear to even the casual visitor that 
these two old pros of war and revolution in 
the Orient share the fear that we will never 
stand firm enough against the aggressive 
thrust of Communist power. 

Both nourish dreams about the future of 
their respective countries. 

To Syngman Rhee, the culmination of a 
lifetime's struggle would be the unification 
of North and South Korea under his presi- 
dential direction. 

The one burning ambition coursing 
through Chiang is to return to the Chinese 
mainland from his island base of Formosa 
and resume the rule he lost to the Com- 
munists in 1949. 

Chiang at 69 and Rhee at 81 are realists 
enough to know that time is running out on 
both of these dreams. 

In fact, Chiang thinks the next 3 years 
will be crucial. In that period the Commu- 
nists could consolidate their power, see their 
farm progranmr through to completion, and 
finalize their grip on the minds of China's 
youth. 

It is customary in some American circles 
to dismiss Rhee and Chiang as two anachron- 
isms who brood over lost causes and yearn 
for the outbreak of war as the only solution 
to their difficulties. 

But anyone who has spent hours with 
them discussing the problems of the worla— 
as our party did on this trip—begins to see 
that. their experience has given them a pene- 
trating wisdom concerning the tactics and 
objectives of the Kremlin. 

One State Department representative put 
it this way in analyzing the motives of Syng- 
man Rhee. 

“So far as I can see,” he said, “Rhee has 
been as right as anyone about the Commu- 
nist program out here. And even though 
I'm against his ideas about how we should 
handle it, I always have the feeling that he 
and not the State Department may be right 
again, after all.’’ 

Americans should always bear in mind that 
much of the discontent that spurs Rhee and 
Chiang to their warlike utterances stems 
from the knowledge that the United States— 
aud not little Korea or Formosa—is . ‘e num- 
ber one world target of the Kremlin. 


TWENTY-TWO NEW AIRFIELDS IN NORTH KOREA 


They wonder when the American people 
are going to realize this. Rightly or wrongly, 
they have the feeling that most Americans 
believe communism in Asia is only a distant 
threat that can be handled with trims and 
adjustments of allied policy. 

While the Red Chinese and North Korean 
commands openly flout them, can you blame 
Syngman Rhee for thinking we're either 
stupid or spineless when he sees our contin- 
uing and precise observance of certain terms 
of the Korean armistice? 

The North Koreans have built 22 new air- 
fields capable of handling advanced jet 
models even though the armistice limits 
them to the construction of nonmilitary air- 
fields. 

They have blossomed forth with scores of 
new jet aircraft, although the armistice for- 
bids any increase in armaments beyond those 
in Korea at the time it was signed in July 
1953. 

And there is a cunning arrongance to their 
explanation of how they justify this bold 
violation. 

Didn’t our aerial observers notice those 
hundreds of freight cars ranged along North 
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Korean roadbeds in July 1953? Well, sir, 
those very cars contained the parts of jet 
aircraft which then were assembled into 
complete planes. 

And this with a straight face. 

The U. N. command, meanwhile, is scru- 
pulously observing the truce terms with the 
result that American ground troops and avi- 
ators are using the obsolete equipment, July 
1953 vintage. 

TROOPS IN FINE MORALE SHAPE 


We are forbidden to introduce new models 
into the theater. The latest jet planes, the 
newest tanks and up-to-date infantry weap- 
ons have no place in our Korean ordnance. 

“If this keeps up we are going to have a 
museum-piece army out here,” said one 
American commander. ‘The funny thing is, 
when we get new personnel out here we have 
to retrain them in the old weapons. They 
have to forget all they’ve learned about the 
latest weapons and start learning how to 
handle weapons the Army has long since 
discarded.” 

Despite these accepted handicaps, the 
American and South Korean troops are in 
fine morale shape, fully confident that they 
can cope with anything sent their way by 
the 700,000-strong enemy, dug in less than 
3 miles from them across the demilitarmed 
zone. 

In Gen. Isaac Davis White, the last war- 
time commander of the famed Second 
Armored hell-on-wheels Division, the Allied 
command has a leader whose professional 
competence is deeply impressive. 

General White has 43,000 American troops 
under his command, most of them in two 
divisions, the seventh and the 24th. The 
bulk of his battle-line consists, however, cf 
20 Republic of Korea (ROK) divisions and 10 
more divisions in reserve, all totaling about 
660,000 men. 


These have been brought to a razor-sharp 
fighting skill under an efficient American 
miitary training program. No one doubts 
that they would give an excellent acco:mt 
of themselves in any showdown with the 
Communists. 


PRIVILEGED SANCTUARY NO MORE 


The reported introduction of atomic can- 
non into North Korea, first revealed some 
weeks ago by Kingsbury Smith in a dispatch 
from Seoul, would tilt the military balance 
in favor of the Communists if brought into 
play in a surprise attack. 

American and Korean observers are agreed, 
however, that the status quo will undoubt- 
edly prevail for the indefinite future in 
Korea. Use of atomic cannon, or any other 
kind of an all-out attack, would only be 
permitted by the Kremlin as part of a larger 
pattern of violence. 

The Red Chinese are on notice that no 
longer will they be granted a privileged 
sanctuary in Manchuria, if they resume hos- 
tilities. Our commanders confidently ex- 
pect to be given the green light for massive 
retaliation on Manchurian airfields, staging 
areas, and Yalu bridges should the balion 
ever go up again. 

The drama of Korea, with its memories 
of the heartbreak and of the treasure, and 
the blood left there by 33,000 American 
dead—the total American casualty list 
reached 140,000—is so absorbing that one is 
inclined to forget there are other phases of 
tremendous importance to the country’s 
future. 

The economic problem is shattering. A 
Nation which endured a $5 billion beating 
in 3 years of war received wounds that will 
take a long time in healing—and then the 
sear tissue will be vulnerable for decades 
to come. 

INFANT MORTALITY DECREASED 


Inflation is a constant nightmare and 
the economy is running at a huge deficit. 
Korea's intelligent, hard-working farmers ex- 
tract an ample rice crop from the land each 
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year, with a surplus that could be exported. 

But even here the picture is not pretty. 
The population growth is now encroaching 
on the rice supply—because American in- 
sistence on our medical standards has de- 
creased infant mortality and added an aver- 
age of 7 years to the Korean’s normal life 
standard. 

Even those who admire Dr. Rhee most 
highly concede that he has little grasp of 
modern economics. This drives his American 
financial advisors to despair at times. 

“Once we had him persuaded that he ought 
to increase certain taxes,’ said an Amer- 
ican economist. “The old man agreed, the 
bill was passed into law, and he signed it. 
Next thing we knew, about a week later, he 
said the law wasn’t going to be enforced.” 

What is the situation on Formosa, as 
Chiang Kai-shek and his gracious, American- 
educated wife wait hopefully for their hour 
to strike? 

Much more impressive than it was 5 years 
ago, according to Frank Conniff, who spent 
some time on the island in 1951 on his way 
home from the Korean war. 

“There’s a stability evident now that was 
lacking then,’’ he says. “The trouble between 
Chiang’s forces and the native Taiwanese 
seems to have worked itself out. And the 
growth of Chiang’s military potential also 
is striking. 


ODDS HEAVY AGAINST CHIANG 


“Before coming here on this visit, I thought 
Peiping’s blasts at Chiang were mostly propa- 
ganda noises for home consumption. But 
after talking with our people here, I’m con- 
vinced that Mao must give Formosa a No. 1 
priority rating. He must do something 
sooner or later to take it out.” 

Americans should engrave two little names 
on their minds right now, because they could 
eventually spell war or peace for the Formosa 
area, for the Far East, and even for the whoie 
world. 

They are: Quemoy and Matsu. 

Small islands lying off the mainland, they 
are now garrisoned by some of Chiang’s 
erack troops. He will fight there des- 
perately—and wait for United States armed 
might to come to his aid. 

It is breaching no confidence to say that 
high-ranking Americans in this area believe 
we must take every step—no matter what 
it entails in the way of land, sea, and air 
power—to insure that Chiang is not thrown 
off either Quemoy or Matsu. 

“It’s all over out here if we let him take 
a licking,” runs the general consensus. 

They further believe that a warning of 
our intentions would have a strong deter- 
rent impact on Peiping. The feeling there is 
that Moscow is as unwilling as Washington 
to let general war erupt over the two Chi- 
nese islands. 

However, they are willing to leave the ul- 
timate decision up to President Eisenhower, 
where it now resides, in the belief that Ike 
will understand the psychological as wel] as 
the strategic importance of the islands. 


ONE ENDURING GRIEVANCE 


Lying a few miles off the ports of Amoy 
and Foochow, these islands are nicely placed 
to block the coastal flow of Chinese trade. 
The gates to Southeast Asia would be pried 
wide open if they fell into Communist hands, 

On Formosa itself, Chiang and his admin- 
istrators have embarked on a comprehensive 
program to make the bastion a “model prov- 
ince.” Corruption has been largely elimi- 
nated, according to both pro- and anti- 
Chiang sources. 

Can Chiang’s army ever fight its way back 
to the mainland? 

The odds are heavily against it, of course, 
but the dream of returning home sparks the 
morale and fires the imagination of officers 
and men alike. 

Chiang has taken steps to reduce the aver- 
age age of his troops by incorporating Tai- 
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wanese recruits into the ranks. An American 
management survey team found soldiers as 
old as 70 in the Nationalist ranks. 

Weeding the oldsters out is quite a prob- 
lem, because places must be found for them 
in private life. The Nationalists’ high com- 
mand denies that Chiang’s army is “aging” 
and asserts that these new steps will bring 
its fighting competence to its highest pitch. 

Tough and energetic as he nears three 
score and ten, Chiang looks eagerly into the 
future, although he is human enough to 
now and then mull over the mistakes of the 

ast. 

. Like Syngman Rhee, he nurses one endur- 
ing grievance toward the United States that 
time cannot mellow: The conviction that he 
could have stopped the Communists had our 
policy not favored a soft approach toward 
the “agrarian reformers” of the late 1940’s. 

The white paper issued by the State 
Department in 1949 is a living, loathsome 
memory that corrodes his moments of reflec- 
tion. In Chiang’s defense, it must be said 
that the white paper has been exposed in 
the light of later knowledge as a tissue of 
distortions if not downright fabrications. 

There they are: Two strong-willed, firm- 
convictioned anti-Communists Chiang Kai- 
shek and Syngman Rhee. 

Good friends of America, if doubting ones. 

And good allies in a showdown. 





The Philippines Need Our Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following article, the fourth of a series, 
Mr. Hearst discusses his visit with Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay, of the Philip- 
pines. 

DANGER AHEAD—ASIA: PHILIPPINES HAILED BY 
HEARST aS ALLY 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


America’s most dependable and valuable 
ally in Asia today is the Philippines and its 
inspiring leader, President Ramon Magsay- 
say. 

Our visit to Manila and our long talks with 
the 48-year-old chief executive of the Philip- 
pine Government were the most encouraging 
experiences of our entire trip. 

Not only do the Philippines constitute the 
strategic backbone of our defensive system 
in the Pacific, but they represent a bright 
beacon of democracy whose rays can, if we 
give adequate help, show the dubious and 
even the lost nations of the Orient the way 
to freedom. 

This man Magsaysay and his country could 
be the keys to the problem of how to save 
Asia from communism. 

He was in many ways the most impressive 
personality we met on this fact-finding mis- 
sion which took us literally around the world 
én our quest for information. 


IDOLIZED FOR COURAGE AND HONESTY 


A man idolized by his people for his cour- 
age, honesty and devotion to their welfare; 
a man who heroically led guerrilla forces 
on our side during the Japanese occupation; 
who crushed communism in the Philippines 
after the war, and who is dedicated to the 
western concept of democracy, President 
Magsaysay could provide the inspirational 
leadership that the free world needs in Asia 
today. 
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One of the greatest difficulties confronting 
us in the struggle with communism in the 
Far East is the tendency of the Asiatics to 
suspect our motives and associate us with 
Western colonialism. We are big and rich 
and white, and we hail from the West. All 
of which revives painful, even hateful, mem- 
ories of exploitation and serflike inferior 
treatment by British, French and Dutch 
colonialism. 

That we believe all men are born equal 
regardiess of race, color or creed; that we 
believe in equality of opportunity for the 
individual and are not bent on imposing our 
will for the sake of exploitation are factors 
most of the Asiatics find difficult to com- 
prehend. And, of course, Communist prop- 
aganda does its best to convince them we 
are not sincere; that what we are really trying 
to do is replace the British and French as 
exploiters. 

Even the French think we are trying to 
take over Indochina from them. President 
Magsaysay told us of a conversation with 
a French officer from Vietnam who said he 
was convinced that was America’s aim, and 
asked if the Philippines’ leader was not con- 
cerned that the United States would use its 
military and economic aid program as an in- 
strument to regain control of the country. 

“I told him I was not at all concerned 
about any such thing happening. I told 
him I knew Americans and what they stood 
for. I told him, as I have told others, that 
I am pro-American and proud of it. America 
gave my country its independence, and has 
helped us develop our democracy.” 

The President also related an incident with 
an Indonesian dignitary who was visiting 
the Philippines. 

“He, too, felt we were again becoming sub- 
ject people because of the presence of Amer- 
ican military forces in the islands,” President 
Magsaysay added. “I took him to the train- 
ing grounds where American and Filipino 
forces were holding combined exercises. He 
was astonished to see Filipino officers giving 
commands to American soldiers.” 

These are examples of the service that 
President Magsaysay can render in convinc- 
ing his fellow Asians to trust America. If 
we help him improve the living conditions 
of his people and make the Philippines a 
prosperous and happy nation, he can, I am 
convinced, accomplish wonders for us in 
Asia. 

He is the man who should be our spokes- 
man out there. He can talk to the Asiatics 
as an Asian, and they will listen to him with 
much less skepticism than they listen to our 
Voice of America. 

And fortunately for us he is eager to be our 
champion. He has, in fact, proved to be our 
best friend in Asia. Unlike some of the 
European leaders on whose countries we have 
spent so much of the taxpayers’ money, Pres- 
ident Magsaysay has no reservations nor 
hesitation about his support for American 
policy. He has faith in America and he 
wants to spread in Asia the gospel of our 
democratic way of life. 

The United States should give him all pos- 
sible help and encouragement to do so. 

We should urge him to tour the free na- 
tions of the Far East, dispelling the dis- 
beliefs; telling them the truth about us and 
about our conception of democracy; about 
how we gave the Philippines their inde- 
pendence and how we are helping them re- 
main free. And also telling them the truth 
about communism, and why united action is 
necessary to resist it. 

This man is the most important pro- 
American leader in Asia today and we should 
gratefully accept the services he is willing 
to render to us and to the free world, 


GET REAL VALUE IN FRIENDSHIP 


It is from him and his country that we get 
real value in terms of loyalty and friend- 
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ship for our foreign-aid funds. We will not 
have to spend nearly $150,000 in the Philip- 
pines during the coming 12 months to dis- 
courage neutralism, as I noted with astonish- 
ment our Government feels we should spend 
in Britain for that purpose. Nor will we 
be confronted with the same wavering at- 
titude that the present French Government 
is showing in respect to a united allied front 
against communism. 

We should by all means divert some of 
the funds we give to ungrateful allies and 
unreliable neutrals and place it in the Philip- 
pines, where we know it will be appreciated 
and will help a loyal ally develop into a 
bastion of freedom in the Far East. 

By helping President Magsaysay make his 
country prosperous and self-supporting, we 
should show that it pays to be a genuine 
friend of Uncle Sam. That would, I believe, 
encourage other Asian nations to become our 
friends, and few really are today. 

President Magsaysay needs help, and needs 
it badly. In the face of strong opposition 
from the sugar bloc, themselves wealthy 
landowners, and other vested interests, he is 
carrying out a peaceful social revolution in 
the Philippines, designed to lift to a decent 
level living standards of the people, to edu- 
cate them, and to suppress a system of exploi- 
tation that dates back to the feudal days of 
the Spanish conquest. 

In answer to one of our questions, the 
President said: 

“Our major economic problems are those of 
developing expanded production, and of di- 
versifying that production to relieve us of 
dependence upon a few major crops which 
are at the mercy of world market competi- 
tion. 

“Since our living standards are somewhat 
higher than those of some competing pro- 
ducers, we need industrialization which will 
add to the value of our present product and 
enable us to compete more favorably in world 
trade. 

“All this requires capital investment which 
is beyond our own means. At the same time, 
the longer we defer this expansion of our 
economy, the more difficult it becomes to 
maintain even our present low standards of 
living. 

“All of our economic problems are related 
to each other. An accelerated village road 
program is one of the most important. Such 
roads not only open new areas to cultivation 
but give the farmer in those areas freer 
access to markets, thus stimulating his de- 
sire to increase production. 

“At the same time, the products he needs 
from other areas reach him at lower cost. 
But most important, perhaps, is the fact that 
such extension of communications would 
permit us to bring the benefits of democratic 
government to vast numbers of our people 
who for too long have been isolated from 
those benefits.” 


SETBACKS IN ECONOMIC FIELD 


“The United States has already been of 
considerable help to us in developing our 
economy. Unfortunately, however, setbacks 
beyond our control have kept adverse eco- 
nomic influences ahead of the improvements 
which have been registered. 

“However, our problems are known to the 
United States Government and only they 
can determine the degree to which they wish 
to help us solve them.” 

That degree amounts to approximately 
$139 million for 1956, according to our offi- 
cials in Manila. President Magsaysay said 
he needed $200 million. I am sure that any 
of my readers who visited the Philippines 
and talked to this man as we did, would agree 
with us that we ought to give him the addi- 
tional $61 million and more to build those 
roads and expand those industries, and even 
if we have to deprive some of our doubtful 
allies or namby-pamby neutrals of a little of 
what they are trying to get out of us. 
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If we do not help President Magsaysay 
succeed in his efforts to improve the lot of 
his people, I am certain communism will 
raise its head in the Philippines and we may 
lose our strongest line of defense in the Far 
East. If we should lose the Philippines, our 
military experts say we would have to pull 
back our front line of defense in the Pacific 
to Australia, Alaska, and Hawaii. Asia, un- 
der such circumstances, would be lost to the 
free world. 

During the few days we spent as the guests 
of the President and his beautiful and 
charming wife at Malacanan Palace, formerly 
the residence of the Spanish viceroys who 
ruled the Philippines for almost four cen- 
turies, he told us some fascinating stories of 
his fight against the Huk Communists move- 
ment and his efforts to wipe out corruption in 
the nation’s bureaucracy. 

I particularly remember one evening when 
we sat around a table on the terrace of the 
palace, my brother Randolph, Frank Conniff, 
my editorial assistant, and Kingsbury Smith, 
the general manager of International News 
Service, were also present. 

The President, attired in white, sat with 
the upright bearing of a military man, and 
yet there was no stiffness nor formality about 
him. What impressed us deeply was the vi- 
tality of the man. He seemed to exude ener- 
gy. It was reflected in the gesticulating 
movement of his hands and the twitching of 
his body when he was emphasizing a point. 

He related how a Communist plot to assas- 
sinate him in 1950 failed because the trigger- 
man’s jeep broke down and the Huk com- 
mander in Manila became so impressed with 
his defense of democracy that he gave him 
the names of all the Red leaders. 

“Shortly after I became national defense 
minister,” he said, “I was informed that the 
Huk commander in Manila wanted a secret 
meeting with me. He sent word that I must 
come alone. My wife tried to dissuade me, 
but I decided to go. 

“I was driven by my aide de camp to a 
house in an isolated district of Manila. He 
waited in the car while I wentin. The Huk 
commander was alone. He started out by 
telling me the Communists were going to 
win, and urged me to join the movement. 
I told him why I was opposed to communism 
and why I believed in democracy. He 
seemed to be impressed and when we finally 
broke up, it was agreed that we would meet 
again. We did and eventually I won him 
over. 

“IT asked him to give me the names of the 
Huk politburo members in Manila. He told 
me that an old lady with a basket of vege- 
tables on one arm and a basket of meat on 
the other would call at various houses in 
Manila. He told me where she lived and 
said if I had her followed I would discover 
the identity and the whereabouts of the 
Communist leaders. I did, and thanks to 
him, we rounded them all up. 

“He later told me that he had been in- 
structed to kill me the night of our first 
meeting, but the ‘triggerman’ who was to 
shoot me failed to turn up because his jeep 
broke down. It was that delay which led to 
our long talk.”’ 

The President’s aide-de-camp, a handsome 
young major, told us that he was sitting at 
the wheel of the car with a submachine gun 
in his lap and had the triggerman arrived, 
he would have shot him. 

President Magsaysay said he had suc- 
ceeded in crushing the Huk movement not 
simply because of superior military force but 
because he had won the people away from 
them. 

“I found out what the people needed, 
mostly lard and other food, and I provided it. 
I did everything I could to help them and I 
won their confidence. At first the peasants 
had refused to cooperate in revealing the 
whereabouts of the Communists. They gave 


them food and shelter, but when they realized 
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that our cause was the right one, they ceased 
protecting the Huks. 

“Now the people have faith in me, and I 
must keep faith with them, that is why I 
am determined to wipe out corruption. If 
the people think I am permitting it, they will 
lose confidence in me.”’ 

In the opinion of American observers in 
Manila, the President is making an honest 
effort to rid the country of corruption, which 
fiourished in the past. 

He spoke to us with bitterness and painful 
disappointment of the officials, even cabinet 
members, he has had to dismiss because they 
resorted to graft. 

“On one occasion I was informed that a 
large quantity of rice had spoiled and must 
be sold to Japan at reduced prices. 

“I was suspicious and refused to approve 
the order submitted to me. Instead, I went 
to the warehouse where the rice was stored 
and slit open sacks at random. The rice 
was perfectly good. Of course, I fired the 
Official chiefly responsible. Since then, he 
has been assailing my administration. But 
people believe me, not him.” 

That is Magsaysay, a man of strong char- 
acter and courage. A man of the people. He 
can be our most effective answer to the Com- 
munist-inspired suspicion that the United 
States has colonial aspirations in Asia. 





Communist Threat in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the fifth article in the series 
by Mr. Hearst, in which he makes the 
following observations on Japan: 


DaNGER AHEAD—ASIA: HEARST CALLS JAPAN 
UNENTHUSIASTIC ALLY 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


A future clouded with uncertainties con- 
fronts the free world in Japan today. 

That became clear to our party during the 
5 days we spent in Tokyo in the course of 
our Asian trip. 

The Japanese people are not enthusiastic 
allies of the United States, despite the lenient 
post-war treatment accorded them and the 
vast sums of money we have spent to revive 
and maintain the Japanese economy. 

We have some loyal friends in high and 
influential positions in Japan and they seem 
genuinely dedicated to our concept of de- 
mocracy. As individuals, the Japanese are 
traditionally gracious to visitors. 

But there are some very disturbing aspects 
to this Japanese situation. 

The spirit of neutralism and pacifism ap- 
pears to be strong in Japan today and it is 
growing. 

Of even more serious concern, the threat of 
communism has not, as Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur thought back in 1949, ceased to be 
a major issue in Japanese life. 

While leftwing elements numerically are 
not strong in Japanese politics, leftist influ- 
ence in intellectual and education fields is 
definite and active. 

The leftist influence in labor is widespread 
although it is sometimes difficult to dif- 
ferentiate between homegrown leftist and 
Soviet-line Communists. Communists are 
active in labor. 

The Japanese labor movement is heavily 
on the Socialist side. Sohyo, which is the 
most powerful union, has a political com- 
plexion ranging from Marxist-Socialist to 
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Soviet-Communist; it includes more mod- 
erate elements but they are definitely in a 
minority. 

Of Sohyo’s 3 million members, approxi- 
mately 2 million are civil servants and thus 
in what we could call “sensitive” positions 
to make trouble. 


COMMUNISM REMAINS A DANGEROUS ASPECT 


Furthermore, what we learned during our 
stay in Japan about the extent to which the 
Communists have infiltrated the educational 
system of the country convinced us that 
communism is at present an important, and 
for us, dangerous aspect of Japanese life. 

The Japanese Teacher’s Union, with a 
membership of 600,000 reaching every corner 
of Japan, is under strong Communist influ- 
ence. Government Officials concede that its 
membership includes 300 Communist Party 


members, the hard core of the militant 
leftists. 
Some informed Japanese observers in 


Tokyo believe the JTU constitutes the back- 
bone of the Communist movement in the 
country because it dominates the Parent- 
Teachers Association, with a membership of 
30 million. 

Not only parents but children have been 
assessed by these two organizations. There 
is no reliable information as to how the 
money collected was spent, but it is com- 
monly believed that a good deal of it went 
to finance Japanese Communist Party activi- 
ties. 

The JTU provides the Communists with a 
golden opportunity to influence the minds 
of Japanese youth. 

Schoolchildren are used by the JTU to 
spearhead demontrations (which have an 
anti-American implication) against military 
bases. The children on occasion have been 
incited to lie down in mass groups on air- 
fields in order to obstruct the construction 
of runways required for our strategic 
bombers. 


BASES IN JAPAN MAIN DETERRENTS 


Since our bases in Japan are one of the 
main deterrents to Communist military ag- 
gression against the free world, this sort of 
thing is a matter of grave concern. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Japanese Communist Party, through various 
leftwing organizations under its influence, 
is making headway in its efforts to sway 
the minds of Japanese youth against the 
United States and toward Socialist-Com- 
munist ideologies. 

A top Official of the Government’s public 
safety investigation board (Japan’s FBI) 
said: 

“There is no doubt the Communists are 
making strong efforts to indoctrinate Jap- 
anese youth, but it is diffiult to pin these 
efforts down aside from specific incidents 
that have been exposed.” 

He recalled the so-called school diary case 
in Yamaguchi Prefecture where leftwing 
teachers of an elementary school were found 
to have prepared a “pupil’s diary” for class- 
room instruction in which incidents were 
fabricated to demonstrate the benefits of 
socialism and the evils of capitalism. 

In another school the teachers instructed 
students to write essays with a hate-Amer- 
ica theme. 

Tamotsu Murayama, a member of the 
board of directors, National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of Japan and vice president of 
the Tokyo Boy Scout Council, said the JTU 
was organized originally during the early 
days of the occupation under Communist 
sponsorship, with the aim of revamping 
school textbooks toward a Socialist slant. 

He further said that when Madame Li 
Tehchuan, president of the Communist 
Chinese Red Cross, visited Japan early this 
year, she carried a message to the JTU call- 
ing on them to engage in more militant 
tactics to indoctrinate Japanese youth in 
socialistic principles. 
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DIFFICULT FOR SCOUTS TO FIND FACILITIES 


In an effort to undermine the Boy Scout 
movement in Japan because it is considered 
American influenced, the JTU makes it diffi- 
cult for scout troops to obtain the use of 
school auditoriums, playgrounds, and class- 
rooms for their meetings. 

In addition to this Communist and left- 
wing influence in the elementary schools of 
Japan, the universities, we were told, are 
centers of Red infection. Long before the 
war, many university professors were fasci- 
nated by Marxism and while some of them 
have seen the light, far too many apparently 
remain affected by its doctrine. 

Thus, the Communist foothold in Japan's 
educational system is a major reason why 
we should be deeply concerned over the neu- 
tralist and pacifist sentiments in that 
country. 

Sweden and Switzerland pursue a policy 
of neutrality in world affairs, but there is 
no danger of them going Communist. The 
same could not be said for Japan if that 
country was left entirely on its own. I am 
not saying it would go Communist over- 
night, but the danger that it might eventu- 
ally be brought under Communist domina- 
tion is inherent in the present trend of 
events. 

If Russia’s resources and China’s man- 
power could be integrated with Japan’s in- 
dustrial potential, the enormity of the threat 
to the free world would be staggering. 

If Japan did not go Communist, it could 
go back to fascism. 

JAPAN LENDS SELF TO TOTALITARIANISM 


Japan has conserved a society which in 
some respects lends itself to totalitarianism 
of the right or left, and the future trend, 
I think, would be more likely left. 

It is based on the theory that a superior 
or more powerful authority tells you what 
todo. Three centuries of regimentation be- 
fore the end of the last war conditioned the 
Japanese people to discipline, hard work, 
and self-sacrifice—all good ingredients for 
communism or facism. Even the religion, 
Shintoism, involves a strong degree of rever- 
ence for the state. 

The Western concept of democracy which 
we sought to impose on Japan during the 
occupation does not yet appear to have taken 
deep roots, though the Japanese women seem 
to enjoy the right to vote which we gave 
them. If political freedom lasts, they may 
nurse Japanese democracy into a strong and 
healthy state. 

Neutralism, however, could mean the end 
of democracy in Japan. 

We found several reasons for the neu- 
tralist sentiment. One, the reluctance of 
the Japanese to rearm, and especially to be 
an advance base for American airpower in 
the Orient. The Japanese fear that if there 
should be war between the United States and 
Russia, they would quickly be subjected to 
atomic bombing—this time by the Soviets. 
They are the only nation in the world to 
have had a taste of atomic bombs and they 
want no more of it. 

TRADE WITH CHINA HOLDS ATTRACTION 


Another reason is the attraction which the 
possibility of complete freedom to trade with 
Red China holds for Japanese business, 
China was one of Japan’s biggest markets 
before the war and the offer Of expanded 
trade that Peiping keeps dangling before the 
Japanese today is a powerful temptation, 
though some of our Far Eastern experts 
think it is a deceptive mirage. 

Japan found lucrative markets in China 
before the war because that country was un- 
developed. In fact, Japan owed its power 
and glory to the weakness of China. Today 
China is being industrialized and collec- 
tivized by the Chinese Communists, and 
Western economic observers believe that 
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Chinese trade would hold no really important 
prospects for Japan, except as a minor pal- 
liative. 

A further reason for the neutralist senti- 
ment is that the Japanese intellectuals think 
Japan could act as a bridge betwen East and 
West. The French want to play the same 
role. So does India. 

What I think we want from these nations 
that we have done so much to help is a 
united front with us in our resistance to the 
Communist threat. Unity is the firmest 
foundation for any bridge over which to deal 
with Communist China and Soviet Russia. 

Suppose we said we wanted to be the bridge 
between Russia and the rest Of the world. 
Stalin indicated on more than one occasion 
that he would have been prepared to make a 
deal with us at the expense of other coun- 
tries. I don’t doubt that his successors 
would be disposed to do likewise. 


ONE WAY OF GETTING A UNITED GERMANY 


We might even get a united Germany in 
Europe if we agreed to turn Japan over to the 
Communist world. How, I wonder, would 
the Japanese neutralists like that? 

One cannot, of course, blame the Japanese 
people entirely for the neutralist and pacifist 
sentiment that seems to pervade the coun- 
try. In the first place, we encouraged them 
at the end of the last war to think it was 
wicked to have anything to do with arms, 
even for defensive purposes. Under General 
MacArthur's guidance, the Japanese people 
renounced war forever and pledged them- 
selves in their constitution never to main- 
tain land, sea, or air forces. 

A few years later we told them they must 
rearm to help defend themselves and protect 
the free world from the danger of Com- 
munist aggression. 

The people can be excused for being some- 
what confused. But the leadership of Japan 
cannot be excused for failing to see to it that 
the reasons for our policy are not made 
clearer to the people. 

There is official grumbling about the pres- 
ence of our military forces in Japan. There 
is grumbling because we do not let Japan 
have a free hand in trade with Red China. 
There is grumbling because we want Japan to 
maintain a strong, common front with us 
against communism. 

They should stop and think for a moment 
how Japan would have treated the United 
States if the Japanese had won the war and 
then found themselves in the same type of 
struggle with international communism that 
confronts us. 


WOULD THEY TOLERATE NEUTRALISM FOR US? 


Would they have tolerated neutralism on 
our part? Would they have accepted grum- 
bling over the bases they felt it necessary to 
maintain on our soil in order to protect us 
as well as themselves? Would they have 
poured billions of yen into our country to 
try to put us back on our feet economically? 
Would they, under the circumstances have 
even risked granting us sovereignty? I hope 
my Japanese friends will ponder those ques- 
tions. 

I told them in Tokyo that the American 
people genuinely want to be friends with 
the people of Japan. I believe that if the 
Japanese people were told the truth about 
our motives, they would want to remain 
friends with us and help us preserve their 
democracy and safeguard the free world. 

The Japanese are a determined, courageous 
and hardworking race, They could, I think, 
be strong allies and good friends if what we 
stand for and what we are trying to do was 
fully and frequently explained to them. It 
is up to the leadership of Japan to do so, 
It is not being done today. 

Japan depends on our aid to save it from 
economic chaos. It looks to us-to help it 
become the industrial base for the economic 
development of southeast Asia. As long as 
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Soviet and Chinese communism remains 
dedicated to the destruction of Western de- 
mocracy, we need Japan as an ally. 


ECONOMY OF COUNTRY APPALLINGLY UNSOUND 


Under these circumstances, Japan is in no 
position to talk about neutralism. The Jap- 
anese should be helping us and we should be 
helping them. 

The economy of the country is appallingly 
unsound. The war cost Japan 52 percent of 
her territory. In an area smaller than the 
State of Texas, there are approximately 90 
million industrious people, and the popula- 
tion increases another million every year. 
Only 16 percent of her mountainous islands 
are arable. 

To maintain its living standard, Japan 
needs more food and more industrial raw 
materials. She also needs to modernize her 
export industries and find new markets. 

The logical area in the Far East for the 
expansion of Japanese trade is southeast 
Asia. 

The free nations of southeast Asia are 
desperately in need of the goods and techni- 
cal services Japan can render to help im- 
prove living standards for the people, and 
thus make them less vulnerable to com- 
munism. They can supply Japan with the 
raw materials and other commodities the 
Japanese must import. 

Use of Japan as the industrial base for the 
economic development of southeast Asia 
should be part of a sound long-range pro- 
gram. It would require financing by the 
United States, either private or govern- 
mental, or a combination of both. 

I think it would be in America’s interests 
to back such a program, but in return for our 
assistance, we should have satisfactory as- 
surances that the Governments of the coun- 
tries concerned are going to stand firm with 
us against the Communist threat; are going 
to keep their people adequately informed as 
to why it is necessary to maintain a united 
free world front, and, above all, are going 
to see to it that their people are told the 
truth about our motives. 

Under such a program, Japan could pros- 
per, could be a good friend of the United 
States, and could constitute a bastion of 
freedom in the Far East. 





South Vietnam and Pakistan Rely on Us 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
sixth article, which follows, Mr. Hearst 
describes the report on South Vietnam 
and Pakistan, made by the members of 
his fact-finding party, who toured these 
two countries. 

DANGER AHEAD—ASIA: SOUTH VIETNAM AND 
PAKISTAN BOLDLY SUPPORT AMERICA, HEARST 
REPORTS—NEW DEMOCRACIES ACCEPT RISK 
THaT WE MEAN WHAT WE Say 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


While Kingsury Smith, my wife, Austine, 
and I visited Bangkok for talks with Thai- 
land leaders and American and British diplo- 
matic representatives there, my brother 
Randolph and Frank Conniff veered off on 
an independent mission to South Vietnam 
and Pakistan. 

Here, in essence, is their report of what 
they learned and observed. 

South Vietnam and Pakistan are two 
rugged sentinels of hope projected against 
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the darkening panorama of Communist- 
haunted Asia. 

While bigger and edgier countries seek pro- 
tection behind the cloak of neutralism, these 
emerging democracies boldly proclaim their 
faith and confidence in the United States. 

They are accepting the risk that America 
means what it says when it encourages 
smaller nations to reject communism and 
stand with the free world. 

Their leaders have an invigorating con- 
tempt for the lofty stuffiness of Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru of India. They equip 
about our tendency to be impressed by Asian 
statesmen mouthing stale pacifist platitudes. 


VIETNAM DOESN'T PLAN TO GIVE IN 


Between the two, they may provide an 
impetus to freedom’s cause in 1956 that will 
give the Kremlin more heartburn than 
developments in any other controversial 
area. 

Originally scheduled to lie down and die 
next July under the rigged elections promul- 
gated at Geneva 2 years ago, little Vietnam 
is not going to do anything of the sort. 

Come July and the government of Ngo 
Dinh Diem will assume a posture of defiance 
against Communist Vietnam, Red China, 
Great Britain, France, and other signatories 
of the Geneva accords. 

The Vietnamese will str‘ke this pose de- 
spite the fact that the armies of Ho Chi 
Minth in the north, double theirs in size and 
equipment, could probably implement the 
Geneva agreements by force if precipitated 
into action with Kremlin permission. 

But South Vietnam did not sign the ac- 
cords and neither did the United States. 
Therein lies the bare framework of a mighty 
drama that may confront the Eisenhower 
administration with a real tough decision 
in this election-year summer. 


VIETNAMESE COACHED CAREFULLY BY UNITED 
STATES 


Not to mention the soul-testing question 
it could pose for the American people, some- 
what complacent in an era of peace and 
prosperity. 

America, be it remembered, showed very 
little urge to rush into Indochina with its 
manpower when French colonialism was 
breathing its last in the spring of 1954. 

But the Vietnamese Republic today is a 
native government, cautiously coached by 
the United States, and slowly shedding the 
last remnants of French colonialism as it 
would a dirty, threadbare old coat. 

The question they ask is, would America, 
which looked the other way as Dien Bien Phu 
went down, respond differently to a brave 
people defying unto death the superior 
forces of aggressive communism? 

It’s something for Americans to ponder. 
And the Kremlin, too. Because the endur- 
ing factor that could touch off a shooting 
war out here is the Communist tendency 
to miscalculate United States reaction. 

Despite the ominous possibilities, the feel- 
ing is general that the crisis which is sched- 
uled to come this summer will pass away as 
Ho Chi Minh’s ambitions prove expendable 
to the Kremlin’s grand design. 

SOUTH VIETNAM MOLDED INTO VIABLE CONCERN 


This leak in prestige—and it will definitely 
be a setback for Asian communism—may 
flow over into Laos, Cambodia, and other 
states in southeast Asia now inclined to 
quiver before Red expansion. 

How did the miracle of South Vietnam 
happen? 

How has a partitioned country written-off 
as lost to freedom as recently as one year 
ago bounced back to a position of virility? 

The story is largely written in the ascetic 
personality of Ngo Dinh Diem, a man of 
stubborn convictions all dedicated to the 
proposition that South Vietnam will remain 
free. 

He has molded his country into a viable 
concern, introduced constitutional govern- 
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ment, whipped the religious sect armies, and 
defied the French relics who sought to sab- 
otage and thwart him. 

He is a blocky little bachelor of 55, an in- 
trovert who hopes to end his days commun- 
ing with his God in a Catholic monastery. 

He has checked his religious aspirations 
for the time being and turned the whole 
force of a remarkable intellect to the task 
of rebuilding Vietnam. 


NATIVES DISPLAY CONTEMPT FOR FRENCH 


The French hierarchs said, openly and 
loudly, that it couldn’t be done. So did a 
few Americans, notably Gen. J. Lawton Col- 
lins, former Chief of Staff. The French 
made no secret—and the last handful main- 
tain the attitude—that they are rooting for 
Diem’s downfall. 

In fact, the hatred between the French and 
Vietnamese reaches an intensity that makes 
the old English-Irish emotion a love idyll 
in comparison. 

Connoisseurs should appreciate this in- 
stance of how the natives showed a massive 
contempt for their departing overlords: The 
signs on French-named streets in Saigon— 
Rue de Gaulle, Rue de Lattre, etc.—were 
promptly torn down and replaced with Viet- 
namese titles. 

There was one bizarre switch: A street 
originally carrying a Vietnamese name was 
renamed Rue de Pasteur. 

The meaning was plain. The Vietnamese 
were saying that at least one Frenchman had 
contributed something to humanity. 

Can the Vietnam armed forces be built up 
to a combat efficiency capable of stemming 
a Communist assault? 

Members of the United States military 
assistance group in Saigon are confident 
they can be, (1) if given enough time, and 
(2) if the United States Government will 
shed the agonizing timidity that keeps our 
training program under wraps. 


TRAINING MISSION AT REDUCED STRENGTH 


The Government’s shyness manifests itself 
out here in a particularly craven form. We 
were not parties to the Geneva accords, al- 
though,we did agree not to do anything to 
frustrate their operation. 

Under this grudging consent to go along, 
we are keeping our training mission of men 
and officers at one-third the strength experts 
estimate is needed to really do a job. 

This because the Geneva Pact stipulates 
that armed strength in either end of Vietnam 
cannot be increased beyond that present as 
of June 30, 1954. 

So we are pouring hundreds of millions of 
dollars into South Vietnam to rehabilitate its 
economy and military establishment—and 
refusing to O. K. the use of several hundred 
more men that would make our training pro- 
gram really effective. 

Hampered by this self-defeating caution, 
United States officers cannot possibly have 
the South Vietnamese Army in shape to halt 
a Communist lunge should it come in July. 

But they have hopes that the 150,000-man 
army will be ready sometime before the year 
is out. Ho’s army is estimated to be close 
to 300,000 in strength. 

HANDICAP FACED BY DIEM’S ARMY 


Schooling of Diem’s army is also handi- 
capped by the fact that the French left no 
trained command personnel behind. Gen- 
eral Minh, who commanded a five-division 
effort against the Binh Xuyen sect, was only 
a captain in the French Army. He is 30 years 
old. 

There are no trained cadres avaiiable on 
which to build larger formations. Burly, 
grayhaired Sam Williams, three-star general 
heading up the United States training mis- 
sion, is not discouraged, however. 

“Their morale is high, they’re quick and 
intelligent,” he said. “They're fighting for 
themselves now, not the French. Before we 
get through they’ll be able to handle any- 
thing Ho sends at them.” 
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The shortage of qualified personnel like- 
wise complicates Diem’s task in forming an 
efficient government. The French left no 
trained officials behind when they took leave 
of Indochina, as the British creditably did in 
India and Burma. 

This has led to charges that Diem allo- 
cates the choice positions to his own imme- 
diate family. His brother Nu is his closest 
advisor; the latter’s wife is a legislator and 
also influential; her father is Ambassador to 
Washington; Diem's brother Ganh is a po- 
litical boss of central Vietnam; another 
brother, Thuc, is Catholic bishop of Vienh 
Long. 

The road ahead for Diem is rugged and 
strewn with trouble. But if strength of 
character, determination, and devotion to 
democratic ideals mean anything, he may 
confound the world by establishing a perma- 
nent, pro-American government in South 
Vietnam. 


PAKISTAN FACES FUTURE HAPPILY 


Pakistan’s problems differ somewhat from 
those of Vietnam, except that the path ahead 
is also uphill. Worldly and _ civilized, 
groomed by years of British training in the 
arts of government, leaders of the new Is- 
lamic republic of Pakistan face their bone- 
breaking job with cheerful good humor. 

They ask only of American leaders and the 
American people that they see Pakistan’s 
troubles with India in true perspective, 
knowing well that many influential Ameri- 
cans are fascinated by the personality of 
Nehru. 

A nation of 76 million Moslems split in 
two parts—with 1,200 miles of Hindu-popu- 
lated India separating East and West Paki- 
stan—Pakistan fervidly believes it got the 
shabby end of the deal when the subconti- 
nent broke free from English rule in 1947. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten was Indian vice- 
roy at the time zones were allocated to the 
Hindu and Moslem groups. It was consid- 
ered significant in Karachi 2 weeks ago that 
Mountbatten was warmly received in New 
Delhi on his current world tour but didn’t 
even bother to touch down in Pakistan. 

“He might have been assassinated here,” 
said an embittered Pakistani. 


NEHRU WON’T DISCUSS KASHMIR PLEBISCITE 


Right now the Kashmir dispute threatens 
to further electrify relations between the 
two nations. Pakistani officials trust that 
this is one problem where American vision 
will be able to discern the true facts despite 
our preoccupation with Nehru. 

A U. N.-sponsored plebiscite was scheduled 
to be held 7 years ago to decide Kashmir’s 
ultimate status. It has never been held and 
Pandit Nehru refuses to even discuss the 
issue. 

Kashmir has 3 million residents, largely 
Moslem. Pakistanis charge that Nehru oc- 
cupied the district by force and scorns a 
plebiscite because at least 90 percent of the 
inhabitants would vote for union with Paki- 
stan. 

Instead Nehru has launched a propaganda 
campaign charging: the Pakistan Army with | 
aggressive intentions. Border clashes of 
growing severity are a frequent event on the 
edgy frontier. 

The accusation of planned aggression pro- 
vides Pakistani leaders with their best plat- 
form for exposing what they term Nehru’s 
hypocrisy. 

We talked with responsible officials, Paki- 
stani, British, and American, and they all 
agree that India has an overwhelming mili- 
tary advantage over Pakistan. The Indian 
armed forces number 500,000 in contrast te 
Pakistan’s 150,000 and the discrepancy in 
modern equipment is even wider. 

The best-informed American on the scene, 
in a position to know the real ramifications 
of Pakistan’s and India’s relative military 
strength, told us: 
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“The Pakistani Army wouldn't last 120 
days against the Indians,” he said. “Any offi- 
cer in the world could figure that out. Paki- 
stan has an indefensible border, and Nehru 
knows he’s talking poppycock when he says 
its army might attack him.” 

Kashmir could be the point-of-no-return 
in Indian-Pakistani relations because 3 of 
the 6 rivers which drain through Pakistan 
have their origin there. The other three 
rise in India proper. 

PAKISTAN SURVIVAL DEPENDS ON WATER 


Water is vital if Pakistan is to survive. 
The most elaborate irrigation network in 
the world—another sign that England left 
something constructive behind—laces into 
the Indus River Valley. 

Some 25 million people feed and live off 
this intricate mosaic of levees, water fields, 
and plantations, twice the number sustained 
by the Nile. 

Americans who remember the old fights 
for water rights during the building of the 
West—and there are still a few arguments 
unsettled, notably between California and 
Arizona—can easily understand Pakistan’s 
concern over India’s control of its river 
sources. 

Pakistan realizes it lags far behind India 
in getting its story across to the American 
people. But a nation strongly on our side 
in the cold war believes it deserves at least 
an even break in having its position under- 
stood by influential Americans who are now 
inclined to concentrate on Mr. Nehru. 

Urbane, witty, and civilized Pakistan 
leaders like President Iskander Mirza and 
Prime Minister Chaudry Mohammed Ali 
discuss their country’s problems with poise 
and detachment. One gets the impression 
that they derive a certain sardonic amuse- 
ment from the current infatuation of so 
many ranking Americans with the inscrut- 
able Mr. Nehru. 

A small country has only modest choices 
in this hard world of the 20th century. It 
became apparent some years ago that Pakis- 
tan’s “big friend” would have to be either 
the United States or Russia. 

Pakistan chose to snuggle up to Uncle Sam. 





Thailand’s Importance to the United 
States—Hong Kong and British Far 
East Policy 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following article, the seventh of the 
series, Mr. Hearst gives his impressions 
on the current position of Thailand and 
of Hong Kong in the Far East scene: 
DaNGER AHEAD—ASIA: HEARST CONSIDERS 

THAILAND AS VITAL UNITED STATES ALLY IN 

ASIA 

(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


One of America’s most important allies in 
the Orient today is the little kingdom of 
Thailand. 

This land of gentle people and Buddhist 
temples which became known to many 
Americans through the lyrics of “The King 
and I” and that charming book entitled 
“Anna and the King of Siam” is of great 
importance to the United States because: 

1. It is situated in the heart of southeast 
Asia; 

2. Its government is firmly anti-Commu- 
bist; 
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3. Its military alliance with the SEATO 
(Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) powers 
serves as a strong deterrent to Communist 
aggression in a strategically vital area. 

In fact, American military and naval ex- 
perts with whom we talked during our Far 
Eastern trip felt the presence of Thailand in 
our Pacific defensive structure will probably 
help save neighboring southern Vietnam 
from the danger of attack this summer by 
the northern Communist forces of Ho Chi 
Minh. 

POWERFUL BASE AGAINST REDS 


Thailand provides a potentially powerful 
base of operations from which the United 
States and the other SEATO allies could op- 
erate on the mainland of Asia not only 
against Communist-held northern Vietnam, 
but against Red China itself. 

However, my brief visit to Thailand with 
Kingsbury Smith, general manager of Inter- 
national News Service, and my wife Austine, 
convinced me that the continued secure ad- 
herence of that country to the Allied camp 
in Asia cannot be taken for granted. 

There are elements of uncertainty in that 
Thai situation which warrant vigilance and 
a constant effort to strengthen the free 
world’s position there. 

Our unwillingness to risk war with Red 
China in order to save Northern Vietnam 
from Communist conquest or to achieve vic- 
tory in Korea has caused the Thais to won- 
der whether we would really stand by them if 
they were confronted with a military show- 
down. 

The diplomatic talks we have been con- 
ducting since last summer with the Chinese 
Communist representatives in Geneva have 
also caused the Thais concern. 

Thailand has refused to recognize Com- 
munist China, against whom it maintains a 
strict trade embargo. At the same time it 
would not wish to be left out on a limb 
should the United States decide to compro- 
mise with the Chinese Communists and agree 
to their admission to the UN. 

I hope I did some good by reminding them 
that our President is a man of honor. That 
he has promised the people of the United 
States that the United States will never agree 
to Red China’s admission to the UN as long 
as they hold one American prisoner. That 
as long as he is President people like them- 
selves and myself could rely implicitly on 
Ike’s word. 

I admitted, though, that in the unlikely 
event Ike should be superseded by some 
weak-spined, one world-minded candidate at 
the polis this fall, their fears would most 
certainly be justified. 

Thailand, like other Asian nations, has a 
problem in respect to Chinese residents— 
the so-called overseas Chinese: 3 million of 
its estimated 20 million inhabitants are Chi- 
nese. Many of these are known to favor any 
government of China. They constitute a 
potentially dangerous fifth column. 


CHINESE RESIDENTS ARE RESTRICTED 


Like the Philippines, Thailand has main- 
tained discriminatory restrictions on its Chi- 
nese residents in order to prevent them from 
gaining control of the country. 

They cannot vote, buy land, or own busi- 
ness enterprises unless they become Thai 
citizens, which most of them refuse to do 
because of patriotic feelings for their native 
land. Despite the handicaps under which 
they operate, the Chinese control much of 
the nation’s small business. 

The Thais fear them and have, from time 
to time, treated them harshly. Because of 
this, China, even under the Nationalist gov- 
ernment, nursed long time grievances against 
Thailand. 

If Thailand thought it was ever going to 
be left alone to face up to Communist 
China, its ruling classes probably would 
start trying to come to terms with the Pei- 
ping regime just as they did with the Japa- 
nese during the last war, 
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ONCE RIVALS, NOW ENEMIES 


In fact, one of the most interesting things 
we learned during our visit to Bangkok was 
the role played by two Thai leaders, once 
friendly rivals, now political enemies. 

One of these men is the present Prime 
Minister, Field Marshal Pibul Songgram, who 
entertained us graciously at a state dinner. 
The other is Pridi Banomyong, who heads a 
Communist puppet movement in Red China. 

Pibul is a conservative military man, Pridi 
an intellectual leftwinger. They cooperated 
together in 1932 to stage a bloodless revolu- 
tion that took away the absolute power of 
the king and led to the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy. 

Pridi became regent, was intensely nation- 
Alistic, anti-Chinese and, at the time, anti- 
Communist. A political struggle developed 
between him as head of the civilian faction 
and Pibul as leader of the military faction. 


ONCE AIDED UNITED STATES AGAINST JAPAN 


In 1938, Pibul took over as prime minister. 
When Japan invaded southeast Asia, he 
quickly came to terms with the Japanese and 
in January 1942, declared war on the side of 
Japan against the United States and Britain. 

Pridi, on the other hand, organized an un- 
derground movement, worked with American 
and British intelligence services and as- 
sumed control of the country when Japan's 
defeat doomed Pibul’s government. 

Pibul managed, apparently with Pridi’s 
help, to escape trial as a collaborator. He 
seized control of the government in 1947 
and Pridi fied into exile. 

While Pibul threw in Thailand’s lot with 
the free world, Pridi turned up in Commu- 
nist China in 1954 as leader of an exile move- 
ment. Thus, if the Communists should ever 
gain control of southeast Asia, Pridi would 
be in a position to take over again in Thai- 
land. 

“Politics,” it has been said, “make strange 
bedfellows.” 

“International allies,” say I, “even stran- 

er.” 

. It seems a strange coincidence which 
places Thailand in a position where one of 
these two men can lead her on the winning 
side in the global struggles between the 
great powers. 

PIBUL NEEDS UNITED STATES ENCOURAGEMENT 


There are some in Bangkok who think 
Pibul might not hesitate to let Pridi take 
over once again if he thought Thailand was 
going to be subjected to the fate of Korea. 

My own personal observation of Prime 
Minister Pibul led me to believe he will re- 
main a loyal ally as long as he feels he can 
count on the United States to help him 
keep his country free. We should leave 
him and his nation in no doubt about our 
determination to do so. 


He needs encouragement and support be- . 


cause there are elements in Bangkok who, 
while not pro-Communist, are attracted by 
neutralism. 

They think that if Thailand was neutral it 
would not have to spend so much money on 
defense. They would also like to trade with 
Red China. They think big money could 
be made selling their surplus rice to the 
Chinese Communists, and Western observers 
in Thailand are inclined to agree with them. 


MAKE SACRIFICE TO FIGHT REDS 


In other words, Thailand is making an 
economic sacrifice in order to stand firm 
with the free world against communism, 

Our diplomatic representatives in Bang- 
kok are confident there is no danger what- 
soever of Trailand deserting the allied camp 
to go neutralist as long as Pibul remains head 
of the government. In fact, they discount 
reports of a neutralist trend in the country. 

The recent SEATO maneuvers in Thailand, 
in which American forces participated, ap- 
parently encouraged the people to feel they 
would be protected from Communist military 
aggression, 
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We were told the people were greatly im- 
pressed by the show of allied force, and es- 
pecially by the fact that one of the American 
Army companies was commanded by a Ne- 
gro captain. 

PRIME MINISTER REALLY THE BOSS 


In connection with reports that Tailand 
is ruled by a military triumvirate composed 
of Pibul, Army Chief Sarit, and Police Chief 
Phao, we were told that the Prime Minister 
is really the boss. 

“The word oligarchy does not actually de- 
scribe the situation here,” one of our inform- 
ants said. “Everyone is under Prime 
Minister Pibul.” 

We gathered the impression, however, that 
there seems to be some rivalry between the 
army chief and the police chief, both of 
whom maintain their own armed forces, in- 
cluding tanks, in the capital. 

This was described by one Western en- 
voy as a “typical oriental situation.” Pibul 
is going to be urged to persuade the army 
and the police chiefs to move their tanks 
out of Bangkok into the countryside. 

While the possibility is not entirely ex- 
cluded that the political situation could 
bléw up the Western observers with whom 
we talked generally seemed to feel the Prime 
Minister possesses the power to remain in 
control. 

PRAISES HEARST ROLE FOR JUSTICE 


Our own diplomatic people in Bangkok 
speak well of Pibul. They think he is truly 
our friend; that he is sincerely interested in 
improving living conditions for the people, 
wants long-term loans to build houses, 
schools, and roads. 

The Prime Minister certainly spoke in a 
most friendly manner at the dinner he gave 
in our honor. He said he was familiar with 
my father’s “determined struggle for the 
cause of justice and enlightenment,” and he 
added: 

“We are all well aware of the vital role 
played by the newspaper as a medium of 
public information both at the national and 
international levels. 

“At this particular point in world history, 
when the world is divided into two camps— 
free democracy and communism—the news- 
paper assumes an importance hitherto un- 
known in history. 

“We all realize the service the newspaper 
can render in combating the lies and half- 
truths, and evil insinuations emanting from 
enemy propaganda. If not properly han- 
dled, these falsehoods and unfounded allega- 

ions may endanger relationships between 
the free democratic countries.” 

We found that the Thai people are better 
off than most Asians. They do not enjoy a 
high standard of living, but they do seem to 
have enough to eat and we were told there is 
no serious unrest or class hatreds. 

They come as close to being a happy people 
as we saw in Asia. 

Now for a few words about Hong Kong. 

That famous outpost of Britain’s restless, 
disintegrating empire was the most pictures- 
que place we saw during our entire trip 
around the rim of Asia. 

The twain really meet there in a mixture 
of the colorful East and the modern West. 
Concrete office buildings and _ rickshas; 
oceangoing steamers, Chinese junks, and 
tiny sampans all bustling about the harbor. 
Chinese women in slit-skirts or bright slik 
pajamas hustling along streets crowded with 
Western tourists. 


IMPORTANT FAR EAST TRADING CENTER 


Over Hong Kong hangs the menace of Com- 
munist China. It tends to act as a veto on 
British policy in the Far East. It is one of 
the reasons why Britain pursues a “soft” 
policy toward the Chinese Communists, 

With the best harbor along 1,000 miles of 
the east Asian coast and thus invaluable as 
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an important trading center, Hong Kong is 
the largest British city in the Far East. 

Still a Crown colony, it holds an afterglow 
of the power and the glory that was imperial 
Britain. 

Yet its competent governor, Sir Alexander 
Grantham, knows that the Chinese Commu- 
nists could turn it into a turmoil for him 
any time they wished to do so. Ninety-nine 
percent of the 2,500,000 inhabitants are 
Chinese; over a million are refugees who 
have fled from Red China. 

The Communist fifth column is estimated 
to total at ieast 20,000. If Peiping wished 
to apply pressure, it could close down on 
food supplies, terrorize the inhabitants, bring 
Hong Kong’s business to a virtual standstill. 


USED AS OUTLET BY RED CHINA 


But Red China prefers to use it as an out- 
let for trade with the West and a political 
lever on Britain. 

Furthermore, China knows it is going to 
get Hong Kong back eventually.. The city 
of Hong Kong is ceded territory, but it in- 
cludes leased territories. 

This land is on a 99-year lease which ex- 
pires in 1997. Loss of these leased territories 
will mean that Hong Kong can no longer 
exist as a self-supporting free port. 

Therefore, Peiping prefers to wait and util- 
ize the British presence in Hong Kong as 
a réstraining influence on American policy 
toward Red China. They believe, too, that 
it serves to weaken Anglo-American unity, 

In some ways it does. 

In others it strengthens our bonds as it 
enables us to see the situation through 
English eyes—as it were—and better under- 
stand England’s problems in Asia, 





A Positive American Policy Is Needed in 
Asia 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following article, the eighth in his series 
on the Far East, Mr. Hearst sets forth 
some of the conclusions he has reached: 
DANGER AHEAD—ASIA: CLEAR-CuTr UNITED 

States Pouitcy CaN Save EAstT, Says 

HEARST 

(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


Those of you who, through the preceding 
seven articles, have journeyed with me 
around the Far East will understand by now 
why we decided to title these pieces “Danger 
Ahead: Asia.” 

With the Communists consolidating their 
hold on a-unified China; with India being 
turned against the United States, with such 
old allies as Chinese Nationalist President 
Chiang Kai-shek and President Syngman 
Rhee of South Korea losing hope for the 
future, with other allies like Thailand and 
South Vietnam wondering whether we in- 
tend to stand firm with them against Com- 
munist expansion, and with Japan an in- 
creasingly uncertain ally, there is indeed 
danger ahead in Asia. 

But it would be wrong to believe that we 
have already lost all in Asia. In fact, I am 
optimistic enough to believe Asia can be 
saved for the free world. There are bright 
spots, like the Philippines, Pakistan, Thai- 
land and South Vietnam. There are Asians 
who have faith in us; who are prepared to 
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resist with their lives, if necessary, the Red 
tide of communism if we will help them. 
These are allies who will give us real value 
for Our money; who will not take the billions 
Europe has taken from us and then waver 
in their attitude toward us. 

This trip through the Orient convinced 
me that we are now doing too much for 
Europe and not enough for Asia. The time 
has come, in my opinion, to devote much 
greater attention and thought to the Asian 
situation. 

Communism is making headway out there. 
Let there be no doubt about it. We heard 
on every side about the progress the Chinese 
Communists are making in the industrial- 
ization and agricultural collectivization of 
China, and in the indoctrination of the 
youth. And the Chinese peasants do not 
appear to be resisting collectivization as the 
Russian peasants did. 

Not that there is no resistance to coms 
munism in China. 

One high ranking Indian official in New 
Delhi told me he did not discount the report 
that since the Communists took over in 
China they have liquidated from 10 to 20 
million people. Out of a population of 600 
million, the Communists would probably 
think that was a small number to sacrifice 
to give them control of one of the most 
potentially powerful nations in the world. 

It now looks as though nothing short of a 
major war with the United States will dis- 
lodge the Communists from China. Chiang 
Kai-shek believes he could do it if we would 
land him and his Formosan army on the 
mainland; give him air and naval support 
over the beachhead and keep him supplied 
with arms and munitions. But we could not 
do that without becoming involved in war 
with Red China, and I found no one in the 
Far East who thought we were deliberately 
going to do that. 

President Eisenhower's policy has been to 
try to keep us out of new wars in Asia and 
he has succeeded. We had to sacrifice North 
Korea and Northern Vietnam as the price for 
peace, but the Communists found out we 
were not quite the paper tiger that their 
propaganda tries to make us out to be. 

We have been pursuing a cautious policy 
in the Far East and I think we have con- 
vinced the Red Chinese we are not going to 
wage preventive war against them, 

Now I think the time has come to pursue 
a@ more positive policy. Still peaceful, still 
unprovocative, but one which will help us 
win the cold war in Asia, which we certainly 
are not doing now. 

We have been trying to be all things to 
all men in those parts of Asia not under 
complete Communist domination. We have 
been taking our friends for granted like the 
Filipinos, while we concentrated our atten- 
tion on ex-enemies and neutralists. We 
have allowed ourselves, because of the Euro- 
pean problem, to become so closely asso- 
ciated with the remnants of British and 
French Colonialism that some of the free 
Asians have become suspicious of our mo- 
tives. 

We have pursued a policy of giving aid 
to neutralist nations with few if any strings 
while insisting on conditions with our 
friends. I am not against strings on our 
aid. I think we have every right to insist 
on them, but we should apply them just as 
strongly to the neutrals, like India, as we 
do to our friendly allies. We should not 
allow anyone to talk us out of this policy. 

The problems of Asia are, of course, so 
Many and complex that no easy solutions 
present themselves to the touring news- 
paperman, 

The area does not lend itself to an overall 
formula applicable to all places and under, 
all circumstances. 
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Its component parts are moving in differ- 
ent directions at varying speeds, and a policy 
that sought to inflict the same goal and the 
Same pace on each separate part would be 
self-defeating. 

Asia is united only in the determination 
of its swarming millions to obtain a larger 
share of this world’s goods and a greater 
human dignity, plus recognition by the 
West that the days of the white man’s im- 
perialism are ended forever. 

In fact, the core of a successful American 
policy for Asia must be an acceptance of 
these plain and stubborn truths, unpalatable 
as they may be to our Western allies. 

Great Britain and France are through in 
Asia. England clings to several toeholds, 
like Hong Kong and Malaya, but psychologi- 
cally she has had it. It would be foolhardy 
to expect much support from the British 
Government in any politicai or military 
showdown. 

But the luxury of further retreat in Asia 
is not open to the United States because of 
our exposed geographic position in the Pa- 
cific basin. 

Therefore cur Government must attempt 
to fashion a cohesive policy despite the 
enormous compiexity of Asia's problems— 
and it must be a policy that the American 
people can understand in order to give it 
full support in a crisis. 

In our 10-nation, 35,000-mile journey, 
the Hearst task force reached some con- 
clusions that we hope may be pertinent to 
the problems confronting the United States 
along the whole Asian arc. 

DISPEL THE UNCERTAINTY 


1. It is imperative that we clear up the 
uncertainty in the minds of our Asian 
friends about the ultimate intentions of 
American policy. 

With due respect to Secretary Dulles and 
the huge pressures centering on him, I do not 
think he has succeeded in making our policy 
understandable to many Asian leaders. He 
should repeat and reiterate our policies, goals, 
and aims until no one could be in doubt. 

They are not completely convinced that we 
are determined to oppose further Commu- 
nist aggression. The lessons of Korea are 
still vivid in their minds. The fear that we 
eventually intend to scuttle in Asia is deeper 
than I had previously realized. 

2. We should help build up President 
Ramon Magsaysay of the Philippines as the 
inspirational leader of free Asia. This man, 
who is idolized by the great mass of the 
people of his country, who is a proven loyal 
friend of America, and a dynamic personality 
can be the most effective answer to the Com- 
munist-inspired propaganda that America 
has colonial aspirations in Asia. 

He needs help, and he needs it badly. 
Powerful vested interests in the Philippines 
are working against him because he is car- 
rying out a social revolution there to improve 
the living standards of the people. 

His opponents cannot attack him on that 
issue so they are trying to undermine him as 
being too pro-American. And they are suc- 
ceeding in creating a good deal of anti- 
American sentiment in the islands. 

They take full advantage of some of our 
mistakes, especially in respect to such mat- 
ters as the lands to which our military au- 
thorities claim title. 

These lands were purchased by the Ameri- 
can Government from private interests long 
before we granted independence to the Phil- 
ippines. They were held for use as military 
and air bases. Some of the land is close to 
Manila. 

The Filipinos contend that under the terms 
of the independence agreement title to these 
lands automatically passed to the State. 
United States Attorney General Brownell not 
jong ago ruled that the lands are still Ameri- 
can possessions. 

This has developed into a highly emotional, 
nationalistic issue in the Philippines and is 
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being used by the opponents of President 
Magasaysay to whip up anti-American senti- 
ment. 

The value of the land is estimated to be 
about $1 million. Brownell said the Presi- 
dent was free to give the land back to the 
Philippines if he wished to do so, despite 
our legal claim to it. 

I recomend that President Eisenhower in- 
vite President Magsaysay to Washington, and 
give him the land as a gift from the Amer- 
ican people to the Filipino people. 

Such a gesture on our part would have 
tremendaus prestige value for us. It would 
greatly strengthen President Magsaysay’s po- 
sition and help to offset the growing anti- 
American sentiment in the Philippines. 

When we stop to think of the billions we 
have poured into Europe, the value of this 
land would be a drop in the bucket, but the 
results in goodwill and the strengthening 
of our ties with our most dependable ally 
in the Pacific would be worth many times the 
$1 million. 

President Magsaysay also needs more eco- 
nomic aid from us. He is trying to develop 
industries to help make the Phillipines self- 
supporting. He wants to build roads and 
schools. We should help him do so. 

There is a growing feeling in the Phillip- 
pines that since President Magsaysay suc- 
ceeded in crushing the Communist move- 
ment there, the United States is less inter- 
ested in helping the country. 

American aid to the Philippines for this 
year is earmarked at approximately $139 mil- 
lion. The President told us he badly needed 
$200 million. We ought to give him the ad- 
ditional amount, even if we have to deduct 
it from some of the funds we have allocated 
for our less dependable and less grateful 
allies. 

We should help this remarkable man make 
his country prosperous and thoroughiy 
pleased with its relations with America so 
that the other Asian nations will know that 
it pays to be a friend of Uncle Sam. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-six Is the 


Decisive Year in Asia 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article concludes the report by 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., on his 
recent 30-day tour of the Far East: 


Dancer AHEApD—AsIA: SHAKE Orr KorEA 
Truce Timipiry, Hearst URGES 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


This final article in the series on my Far 
Eastern trip brings us to the problem of 
what to do about Korea. 

As the third point in our list of recom- 
mendations on Asia, I would like to suggest 
that we shake off the timidity toward the 
Korean armistice which condones Commu- 
nist violations but insists that our men scru- 
pulously observe its provisions. 

President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, 
and every other American in a position to 
know realizes that the Communists are bra- 
zenily flouting the truce terms and building 
up armed strength in North Korea. 

Granted that we might not want to precip- 
itate a shooting war over the issue of Com- 
munist violations, why Go we still insist that 
our Korean forces adhere to provisions which 
could place them at a dangerous disadvan- 
tage in actual combat? 
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Technically, of course, it is a United Na- 
tions command in Korea. Fifteen other na- 
tions must be consulted about policy shifts, 
although American and South Korean troops 
compose practically the whole command. 

But we have an obsolete army in South 
Korea with obsolete equipment. In a sudden 
scramble, it might not be possible to rush 
up-to-date arms into the theater in time to 
avert a catastrophe. 

We should give the North Korean Com- 
munists 30 days’ notice to respect the arms 
limitation and neutral supervision terms of 
the armistice or consider those provisions in- 
operative. 

Similarly in South Vietnam we are abid- 
ing by the terms of an armistice that neither 
the United States nor South Vietnam ever 
signed. 

Time is of the essence in South Vietnam. 
If we can take advantage of the present 
lull in the cold war to create a modern 
fighting force to support the Diem govern- 
ment, Communist Vietnam’s opportunity 
may pass forever before 1956 is out. 

But our training mission in South Viet- 
nam is only one-third the estimated strength 
required—because lawyers in the State De- 
partment say we would be violating pro- 
visions of an armistice we didn't sign if we 
increased our training complement beyond 
present levels. 

In both places, of course, we are taking 
the calculated risk that the Communists 
won’t launch an armed attack. If they 
once more refuse to guide their actions by 
American blueprints, we could be in real 
trouble in Korea—and disaster would strike 
in South Vietnam. 

4. We must work out an agreement with 
our major ally, Great Britain, that will en- 
able us, at certain times and under certain 
conditions, to act unilaterally in Asia. 

This, I realize, is the most controversial 
conclusion we reached on our trip, and the 
one most susceptible to misinterpretation. 

I'm not recommending that we pull apart 
from our allies; I'm not suggesting that we 
do anything to upset the NATO machinery. 

But I do suggest that it is only being 
practical to realize that there are potential 
situations in Asia that will require swift and 
determined moves on the part of the United 
States which our allies are likely to oppose. 

Quemoy and Matsu, for instance. De- 
fense of these 2 islands may be essential to 
America’s position in Asia, but British pub- 
lic opinion is not prepared to support such 
American action. 

Sir Anthony Eden has difficulty enough 
getting British support for our position to- 
ward Formosa. It is highly improbable that 
he can educate the British people to the 
importance of Quemoy and Matsu. 

And, in all truth, there is little evidence 
that even the American public understands 
the importance of those 2 islands. But after 
hearing every high-ranking American in the 
area say we cannot allow them to fall into 
Red China’s hands, I’m convinced that a 
better understanding is required. 

If the defense of Quemoy and Matsu is a 
must, we should not allow our hands to 
be tied by an uninformed British public 
opinion, the same force that kept us from 
using our full resources in Korea. 

It might be a wiser policy, and a stronger 
deterrent to Chinese Communist aggression, 
to state clearly and unequivocally that we 
do intend to defend those islands if they are 
attacked. 

5. In regard to the “neutralism” of India, 
we must reconcile ourselves to the realiza- 
tion that we cannot buy or bribe Prime Min- 
ister Nehru over to our side. 


FUNDS WON’T TAKE NEHRU FROM COURSE 


Congress can appropriate funds for India 
tiil the sacred cows come home, and Mr. 
Nehru won't be swerved from his present 
path of “neutralism.” 

For India’s long-range good or ill, rightly 
or wrongly, Mr. Nehru has placed his bets 
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squarely on the proposition that communism 
is changing, that it has lost its aggressive 
dynamism, and that Indian can survive 
alongside its neighboring giants, Communist 
Russia and Red China. 

Future developments may rudely shatter 
Mr. Nehru’s complacent dream about the 
benevolence of Khrushchev and company 
and of Mao Tze-tung. 

But American money won’t buy him over 
to the opposite belief. Because Mr. Nehru 
has taken this position and is attempting to 
enlist other Asian “neutrals” behind his 
banner, the United States should not become 
angry with India and attempt to lecture it 
away from its present “soft” attitude toward 
Russia. 

But no more should we prostrate ourselves 
before Nehru and act is if appeasing this 
influential statesman represents a lofty aim 
of our Asian policy. 

We should treat India with unemotional 
realism. Heaven only knows that is the way 
they treat us so they should recognize and 
understand the technique. Nehru wants eco- 
nomic aid from the United States but he 
wants no strings attached. We should tell 
him quite plainly that he is not going to 
get any aid without conditions, and one of 
the first conditions we should insist upon is 
that the Indian press stop turning the people 
against the United States. 

We are treated far worse in the Indian 
press today than in the Russian press. 
Nehru may say he cannot do anything about 
the press because it is free but that just 
isn’t so. We learned during our visit that 
Nehru is the boss in India and when he 
wants something done, it is done. He doesn’t 
hesitate, when he feels it necessary, to mix 
a little autocracy with democracy. 

For example, he found means of calling 
off scheduled elections in Calcutta because 
he knew that if they were held, the Com- 
munists would win them. 

If he wants the American taxpayer to help 
develop India economically, he should raise 
his own voice in defense of the United States. 
A few speeches or public statements by him 
giving a fairer picture of American motives 
in world affairs would help to offset the 
anti-United States tendencies of the Indian 
press. There are many ways in which he 
could bring his persuasive powers to bear 
to see to it that the Indian people were not 
given a distorted and unfair impression of 
America. , 


UNITED STATES SHOULD LEAD PACIFIC PEACE ARMY 


There is one form of aid I am in favor of 
offering India apart from Nehru, without 
any strings attached. That is a scholarship 
program to enable Indian youths to come to 
the United States to study. They could then 
learn the truth about America. They could 
go home qualified to assume positions of 
leadership in the economic, political, and 
social life of the Nation. This was what the 
English did in India; in fact it was the one 
of the best things they did do for the coun- 
try. Most Indians who studied in this 
country would, I believe, remain good friends 
of America. We would get enduring value 
from that kind of aid to India. 

6. Turning now to Japan, I think we should 
insist that the Japanese Government take 
stronger measures to counteract the anti- 
American sentiment that has been allowed 
to develop in that country. The Government 
should explain fully, frequently, and truth- 
fully to the people what the United States 
is trying to do in the world today. Far 
too much leftist sentiment is being allowed 
to develop in Japan’s educational and labor 
fields. 


7. We should help to establish a Pacific 
peace army composed of units of the armed 
forces of all free Asian nations, including 
the Philippines, Japan, Nationalist China, 
South Korea, South Vietnam, Thailand, and 
Pakistan. We should help to equip and 
train such an army, but it should be com- 
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posed of and commanded by Asians only. 
It would not have to be a big army, but 
it should be trained as a highly mobile 
force of fighters for freedom. The very 
existence of this army would, I believe, 
strengthen the unity of the free nations of 
Asia and serve as an effective deterrent to 
Communist military aggression. 

8. There should be created an organization 
for the exchange of information between the 
free nations of Asia and it should be called 
the Freeinform. This organization could 
counteract the propaganda and subversive 
activities of the Cominform. 

There are some of the measures by which 
I believe the free world can still win the cold 
war in Asia. 

In closing this report on Asia, I would like 
to pay tribute to the role now being played 
by our airlines in the task of cementing our 
good relations with the rest of the world. 

We traveled thousands of miles on this 
journey with Pan American, TWA, and 
Northwest Airlines and in every instance, we 
were impressed by the fact that our airline 
representatives have become unofficial am- 
bassadors of American good will. 

Their skill and efficiency, topped off by 
great personal courtesy toward the passen- 
gers, are bound,to have a lasting impact. 

Once again we have been able to visit many 
foreign countries with a speed that would 
have astounded previous generations because 
of the great operational know-how of these 
superb American air transport systems. 





It Appears That United States Always 
in Crisis 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial from the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, April14issue. This 
editorial raises the question as to 
whether or not it is possible for Uncle 
Sam to ignore at least one crisis. The 
editorial follows: 

Isn’r THERE ONE CrISIS UNCLE SAM 
Can IGNORE? 


When the Nation’s policymakers hold their 
next conclave on what the United States 
should do about practically everything, it 
might be a good idea to search the global 
horizon for one area, however small or in- 
significant, of which it could be safely stated 
that its internal affairs were none of our 
business. 

There are so many places in whose affairs 
we are forced to be concerned—places like 
some of those recently visited by Secretary of 
State Dulles with important results—that it 
would be soothing to the public if an area 
could be found whose crises we could calmly 
ignore. Possibly Tristan da Cunha might 
serve as a pilot project to provide practice 
for our statesmen in this unaccustomed field, 
With diligence our diplomats might eventu- 
ally find themselves actually resisting the 
impulse to stick their necks out in areas 
where our national interest is at best remote. 
Too often, the “For God’s sake, do something” 
bloc favors places outside Our orbit of in- 
terest rather than posts held by essential 
allies, like Formosa. 

In view of the dismal consequences of 
many of our well-meaning efforts to settle 
things all over the world, this suggestion 
for some new restraints on our meddlesome- 
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Mattie impulses may not be so impractical 
as the apostles of American world leadership 
think. As to Cyprus, we appear to have kin- 
dled the hopes of the Greeks while enraging 
the British, who, while feeling free to rebuke 
us for failing to see the virtues of Commu- 
nist China, simply loathe beinz criticized 
themselves. And the pressure to involve the 
United States of America in a possible police 
action along the borders of Israel poses grim 
possibilities which should be well explored 
before we edge closer to that melee. In 
short, political realism seems to suggest a 
statement from high sources which might 
be summarized as, “We deplore tyranny, op- 
pression and rioting. We are sorry that so 
many people are discontented and belliger- 
ent. But Uncle Sam has only two hands.” 

Such a policy would undoubtedly be con- 
demned in certain quarters as a modified 
neutralism. Conceivably the description 
would be justified. However, even neutral- 
ism in matters beyond one’s control or 
concern should not be condemned out of 
hand. Indeed, President Eisenhower, com- 
menting on Cyprus, said that, while this 
country desired to contribute everything 
possible to a reasonable settlement, “the 
solution itself is going to have to be reached 
by the people most greatly concerned.” 
Take the case of Nehru. The more neutral 
he becomes the more money he gets from 
us; and the more money he gets from us 
the more neutral be becomes, until finally, 
after a particularly vigorous denunciation 
of everything American, he is invited to come 
to Washington. The United States of Amer- 
ica can hardly expect to duplicate Nehru’s 
record, but we might venture “no comment” 
on at least one distant fracas. 





Hon. Albert P. Morano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to insert a feature article 
which appeared in the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Sunday Herald on April 15, 1956. 
This article concerns my friend and col- 
league At Morano, and the tenor of the 
article expresses pretty well how we feel 
about At here in Washington. 

With the election campaigns coming 
up, the people of the State of Connecti- 
cut are indeed fortunate to have such 
a great personality, vote-getter, and con- 
scientious and able gentleman as AL 
MOoRANO. 

ASPIRANT FOR GOVERNOR KEEPS ONE Foor 
SOLIDLY ON BasE—Ex-MILKMAN AL MorRANO 
Is PEOPLE’S CONGRESSMAN 
ALBERT P. MORANO, the energetic Congress- 

man from the Fourth District, Connecticut, 

listened intently to debate on the farm bill on 
the floor of the House. A page approached 
and handed him a note. Morano left his 
seat quietly and headed for his office in the 

House Office Building. 

“Your wife called and asked that you 
phone her immediately,” an aide told him 
when he reached his office. 

Morano put in a call to his Greenwich 
home. His wife Millicent was distraught. 
She had just received word that her mother 
had died in Brooklyn. 

A few hours later, Morano alighted from 
a plane at International Airport to join his 
wife in Brooklyn, 
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Next morning he was back in Washington. 
It was important that he cast his vote on the 
controversial farm bill. He voted, rushed 
to the capital airport and was on his way 
back to Brooklyn for the funeral. 

The criss-cross flights between Washington 
and Brooklyn provide an insight to the char- 
acter of Congressman MorANo, a man who 
refuses to permit devotion to his job to di- 
lute his devotion to his family and friends. 

There is. mo conflict in these loyalties. 
Morano applies his terrific energies to see 
that they are resolved. 

It is this facet of the three-term Fairfield 
County Congressman’s character that has 
given rise to speculation that Morano could 
emerge as the Republican Party's nominee 
for Governor in 1958. 

Morano himself shrugs off the possibility 
of heading the GOP State ticket in the next 
gubernatorial campaign. 

He has already announced his candidacy 
for a fourth term in Congress. Of the four 
Connecticut Republican incumbents in Con- 
gress, Morano is considered the “safest” bet 
for reelection in the GOP panhandle strong- 
hold. 

Following John Lodge, who vacated the 
post to become Governor, Morano entered 
Congress by defeating Danbury labor leader 
Dennis J. Carroll in 1950. His comfortable 
margin of 32,706 votes over Carroll was in- 
creased to 56808 when he eliminated Demo- 
cratic candidate Edward R. Fay of Stamford 
2 years later to retain his seat. 

Political. analysts are taking Morano’s 
disavowal of gubernatorial aspirations light- 
ly. The Governor’s mansion is constructed of 
ethereal fabric for Republican hopefuls at 
this stage of the game. On the other hand, 
the Fourth District congressional chair is 
firmly rooted to the floor, barring an earth- 
quake that will release it to the Democrats. 

Morano knows this. A master politician, 
he realizes the advantage of maintaining one 
foot on base while scouting his oppor- 
tunity to scurry home to score in the guber- 
natorial ball game. 

His security is reflected in the Fairfield 
County Democrats’ dilemma as the congres- 
sional election approaches. With the runoff 
less than 6 months away, there hasn’t been a 
whisper out of any possible Democratic chal- 
lenger. The role of the sacrificial lamb is 
forming no queue. 

Of Italian extraction, Morano, like Gov. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, regards his selection and 
reelection as a realization of the American 
dream. The shattering of the myth of the 
invincibility of sectarianism in Connecticut 
by Ribicoff must surely light the candle of 
hope for Morano as he regards the next rung 
of the political ladder. 

Morano likes to be known as the “people’s 
Congressman.” By and large, he is. Review- 
ing his 54-year record, neither extreme con- 
servatives nor liberals have embraced him. 
For the most part, his conduct of office 
stamps him as an Eisenhower moderate. 

His reputation as a “people’s Congress- 
man” stems largely from the excellent service 
he provides for constituents regardless of po- 
litical affiliation through his Washintgon and 
Greenwich offices. 

Hundreds of visitors from “back home” 
stream through MoraNno’s congressional office 
during the course of a week, seeking and 
getting help to arrange tours through the 
White House, the visitors’ gallery of the 
House, the FBI building and other points of 
interest. 

One of his closest associates-says: “AL’s 
faults, if they may be termed as such, are 
that he worries personally over the plight of 
the many distressing incidents daily brought 
to every Congressman’s attention by his con- 
stituents. 

“He is too generous of his time and fi- 
nances, spreads himself out too thin in try- 
ing te piease the hundreds of organizations 
and groups requesting him to address their 
meetings. His weekends in the district are 
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spent in listening to people who visit him 
at his home or district office. 

“Every day is a work day for Al Morano. 
When he goes to church there is usually a 
lineup of people waiting to see him when 
he comes out. If he does some shopping on 
a Saturday he ends up with a roast beef and 
a mess of notes written on butcher wrap- 
pings reminding him to check on ‘Joe's’ 
case.” 

Hardly a day passes, Morano’s associ- 
ates disclose that a letter doesn't arrive at 
the office referring to a problem that could 
be applied to any number of people and 
winding up with no further identification 
than a puzzling “Joe” or “Bill.” 

The trick is to wrack a laden memory to 
try to tie up the problem with one of hun- 
dreds of Joes or Bills who have been con- 
tacting the office. A huddle with his dedi- 
cated staff, confidants, executive secretary 
John P. Baxter of Bridgeport and Adminis- 
trative assistant Sid Yudain of New Canaan, 
usually results in a process of elimination 
that turns up the right “Joe” or “Bill.” 

Morano’s forte in affairs of state is in his 
preoccupation with his duties as a member 
of the highly important Foreign Affairs 
Committee. , 

In the 84th Congress, he turned his at- 
tention toward Latin-American affairs. As 
a one-man mission to study and pave the 
way for bolstering the economy of Cuba, 
he won the plaudits of both his colleagues 
in Congress and highly placed Cuban gov- 
ernment officials. 

Domestically, organized labor, which 
greeted his first candidacy with misgivings, 
came to rate him as one of the “better” 
Republican congressmen until he came a 
cropper on one of labor’s pet peeves. 

Labor dropped him in its rating a couple 
of months ago when he voted in favor of a 
bill which they describe as a natural gas 
“grab.” President Eisenhower vetoed it. 

While Morano has supported the bulk 
of Eisenhower’s legislation program, he has 
not hesitated to differ with the President 
and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles on 
such foreign policy items as arms aid to 
Israel. ‘ 

As one of the leaders of a Republican con- 
gfessional delegation, Morano called at the 
White House to insist that arms be sent to 
Israel for defense to restore the balance in 
the Mideast, tipped by the sale of Com- 
munist arms to Arab countries. 

The visit to the White House symbolizes 
the strides ahead Morano has made since 
his early youth when he worked variously 
as a pinboy, milkboy, cab driver, carnival 
worker, dancing waiter and insurance man. 

His baptism in politics came as a mem- 
ber of the Chickahominy Town Meeting Dis- 
trict in Greenwich, his home for the last 
quarter century. 

Closely allied with the late Dr. Albert E. 
Austin, stepfather of United States Am- 
bassador to Italy Clare Booth Luce, Morano 
was the sparkplug of the drive that sent 
Austin to Congress in 1938. Austin reward- 
ed him by naming him his congressional sec- 
retary. 

When Dr. Austin died 4 years later, Morano 
approached Greenwich intimates to suggest 
that Mrs. Luce be drafted to_fill the House 
vacancy. What happened after that is his- 
tory. Clare Booth Luce was elected the first 
woman to serve in Congress from the Fourth 
District. 

The morning following her election, Clare 
phoned Morano. “Good morning, Mr. Secre- 
tary,” she greeted him. 

Here began an association that resulted in 
mutual regard which catapulted both Clare 
Booth Luce and ALBERT P. Morano to the 
heights of the political orbit. 

As Mrs. Luce’s executive secretary during 
the war years of 1942 through 1946, Morano 
operated with zeal and knowhow. He was 
in a position to render service—some people 
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call it favors—to the people of Fairfield 
County. Morano does not consider requests 
for assistance as favors. It adds up to service 
to which his employer's constituents were 
entitled. 

A former GI volunteers the story of his 
personal experience with Morano. The GI 
was on a top-secret intelligence mission in 
Europe at the height of the war. His folks 
had received no correspondence from him 
for a month. 

So secret was the GI’s mission that not 
even his commanding officer knew his where- 
abouts. Yet, when the soldier’s worried, 
parents pleaded with Morano to trace why 
the letters home had stopped, Morano was 
able to unwind Army redtape to reassure the 
family. 

One day a British officer approached the in- 
telligent agent in a CP near the front lines 
in Luxembourg. “Your Congressman’s office 
wants you to write home as soon as your se- 
curity restrictions on this mission are lift- 
ed,” he said. 

How Morano accomplished this bird-dog 
feat remains a mystery. The fact is that 
accomplish it he did, winning the everlast- 
ing gratitude—and votes—of a large Fair- 
field County family. 

MorAno’s devotion to this type of per- 
sonal service was equalled by his concern for 
the war-heavy duties of Government burden- 
ing Mrs. Luce. He worked far into the night 
to lighten the burden. It didn’t go un- 
noticed. He was elected the “hardest work- 
ing and best executive secretary” in Con- 
gress at the end of Clare’s first term. 

In 194€, Clare Boothe Luce stepped out of 
politics temperarily. It appeared that 
MorANO's political fortunes, tied to Clare’s, 
had knotted. He stepped aside as John 
Lodge sewed up the nomination for the 
fourth district, later strengthened his politi- 
cal position with an assist from then Gov. 
Raymond E. Baldwin, who appointed Mo- 
rano State unemployment compensation 
commissioner for Fairfield County. 

His patient waiting paid off 4 years later. 
John Lodge became governor. Clare Boothe 
Luce emerged from political retirement long 
enough to designate her former secretary as 
the “‘people’s candidate.”’ 

It was Clare Booth Luce who nominated 
Morano at the congressional convention in 
Ridgefield in 1950. “When he is nomi- 
nated,” she said, “it will be the most won- 
derful sign for the party. They will have 
begun at last to give the people people’s 
candidates.” 

Morano breezed in. 

Six years later, a Congresman of inter- 
national stature, Morano contemplates the 
past with the hope that history will repeat 
itself. The last man to hold Morano’s con- 
gresional seat went on to rise to governor 
and then ambassador. 

The high regard Morano holds for Clare 
Booth Luce was apparent at the baptism of 
his daughter in the family church in Green- 
wich 10 years ago. The child was christened 
Clare Anita. 

Morano's attractive wife, the former Mil- 
licent Greco, shuns the social whirl of the 
Nation’s Capitol. She prefers to live quietly 
and graciously at the family home at Indian 
Harbor in Greenwich. Au joins his family 
every weekend and whenever other oppor- 
tunities to return to Fairfield County during 
sessions of Congress occur. 

A son, Anthony, 22, recently married, is an 
Air Force lieutenant working for his wings 
at Malden Air Force Base in Missouri. He is 
a university graduate—Amherst—an oppor- 
tunity his father never had. A self-educated 
man, AL Morano has lifted himself to his 
position of prestige by his bootstraps. 

En route home for his weekend visits, 
Morano delights in picking up little gifts 
for precocious Clare Anita. During his for- 
eign travels on official business he invari- 
ably receives notes from her requesting spe- 
cific souvenirs. 
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At home, the Congressman fancies him- 
self a great cook—much to his wife’s regret. 
Sometimes he imposes his culinary fetishes 
on waiters, describing in minute detail how 
he wants his food prepared. 

Once, at Joe’s C’est Bon Restaurant in 
Greenwich when he wasn’t getting through 
to the waiter, he cancelled his gourmet order 
and said plaintively, “Bring me a can of 
Italian sardines, a fork and a key.” 

While other Congressmen have chosen the 
luxurious hotels and expensive Georgetown 
or Capitol Hill apartments for their Wash- 
ington quarters Morano still lives in a room- 
ing house on East Capital Street, where his 
executive secretary, Baxter, also resides. 

When Morano is free of the onerous duty 
of attending official functions he hastens to 
join the family of Maria Perticcone, his land- 
lady, for a good spaghetti dinner. He 
usually brings his own spaghetti—non- 
caloric—since he’s guarding his waistline. 

To insure his silhouette from burgeoning, 
the former amateur boxer-turned-Congress- 
man gets in some exercise in the House gym 
every afternoon, schedule permitting. He 
walks to and from work, about 10 city blocks, 
to maintain his strict regimen. 

Ordinarily courteous and quiet, MORANO 
occasionally shows fits of temper. He has 
been known to “burn” a few official ears on 
the telephone when he thought one of his 
constituents was getting a runaround, or 
when bureaucratic bumbling was delaying 
a project which he thought could be ac- 
complished sooner. 

One of Morano’s idiosyncracies stems from 
his intense loyalty to his home county with 
its hatting centers of Danbury and Norwalk. 
Every visitor to his office in Washington and 
his home or office in Greenwich is expected 
to wear a hat. 

An abstainer from smoking, Morano takes 
an occasional Scotch on the rocks or an ale 
with his food. He loves opera and proved it 
by introducing and guiding a bill through 
Congress to exempt nonprofit opera and 
symphonic organizations from admission 
taxes. 

The expression “for the birds’ has a special 
significance for the Congressman. Bird- 
watching is his principal hobby. Millicent’s 
lunch or dinner plans are often disrupted 
when she finds her bread supply has been 
crumpled up for bird fodder. 

John Baxter presented his boss with a 
book on bird identification last Christmas 
and AL can now spot and identify practically 
any bird indigenous to this part of the 
country—even visitors from other areas. 

One Sunday a top politican came to 
MorRANO’s\ Indian Harbor home to discuss 
urgent political matters. MORANo started 
pointing out the birds in his backyard and 
describing their characteristics. The politi- 
cian left an hour later, well versed in bird 
lore, but not a word of politics had been 
spoken. 

The story of the birds and the politicians 
is not apocryphal. It actually happened. 
But there are doubters who insist that any 
time At Morano foregoes an opportunity to 
talk about or work at politics, it’s “strictly 
for the birds.” 





Regional Water Laboratory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, land utili- 


zation is affected by many economic, 
physical and social conditions. However, 
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the main factors which determine the 
suitability of land for crop production 
are the extent of rainfall and the supply 
of water. 

As Dr. H. H. Wooten pointed out in his 
excellent study Major Uses of Land for 
the United States, published by the 
USDA in October, 1953, as Technical 
Bulletin 1082: 

Several significant interrelationships exist 
between use of cropland and water. These 
include limits on lands used for. crops in 
moisture-deficient areas; problems of excess 
water in wetland areas and those subject to 
overfiow; condition of land in relation to 
general water; relationship of ground water 
to supplemental irrigation and domestic 
water; and drainage and soils in relation to 
salinity (p. 62). 


Water is becoming a more scarce, and, 
at the same time, valuable resource. 
Competition for its control and use is 
becoming more intensified as the various 
demands for water—agricultural, mu- 
nicipal and industrial—multiply in num- 
ber. In light of this intensive competi- 
tion, it becomes exceedingly important 
that the most efficient use is made of this 
valuable but diminishing resource. For 
example, we need to know more about: 

First. Water sources and their devel- 
opment, both surface and underground. 

Second. Storage, control, measure- 
ment, and conveyance of water. 

Third. Water requirements and uses. 

Fourth. Application of water—alter- 
native methods and their relative effi- 
ciencies. 

Fifth. Removal of excess water from 
surface and sub-surface areas. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, the climate 
of the eastern part of the United States 
is generally characterized as humid or 
subhumid; while the western part, ex- 
cept the Pacific Northwest, is generally 
referred to as an arid or semiarid area. 
While the former area during parts of 
the year has an overabundance of water, 
giving rise to problems of drainage and 
flood protection; the latter is a moisture- 
deficient area, giving rise to the need for 
collecting and storaging of water during 
wet periods for use by irrigation during 
the dry seasons. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the relationships between 
cropland and water I outlined a moment 
ago and the need for more basic infor- 
mation relative thereto are not sectional 
or regional, but rather national in both 
their nature and scope. 

Although nearly 95 percent of our irri- 
gated cropland is in the 17 Western 
States, the expansion of irrigation in 
Eastern and Southern States has been 
rapid. For example, whereas in 1939 
only 39,862 acres of cropland were irri- 
gated in 28 States designated as either 
Northeastern, Corn Belt, Lake States, 
Appalachian, Southeastern; the number 
of irrigated acres increased to 61,902 by 
1944; and 152,586 by 1949. 

On the other hand, the number of 
acres in organized drainage enterprises 
declined during the decade 1940-50, by 
119,000 acres in the Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States; whereas the number of 
acres in such enterprises in the North 
and Southeastern States increased by 
15,840,000 acres. This is not to say that 
some western and Pacific-coast irriga- 
tion areas -do not have drainage prob- 
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lems, they do, but the major concern of 
people in these areas is the acquisition 
and more efficient use of water. 

Although we have regional labora- 
tories which are studying basic soils and 
plant relationship and water hydraulics, 
and so forth, there are inadequate facil- 
ities in existence today whose basic con- 
cern is the more intelligent development 
and use of water. Because of these facts, 
Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk a bill to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a regional water 
laboratory. The bill also authorizes an 
initial appropriation of $1 million for 
this purpose. 





Big Bend Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most monumental flood-control pro- 
grams ever attempted in the United 
States is currently underway in the 
Missouri River Basin. Involved are 10 
States and a sixth of the land area of 
the United States. The program has 
been progressing on schedule and over- 
all is about 60 percent completed. 

The last major structure involved is 
the Big Bend Dam in central South Da- 
kota. No funds were provided for this 
project in the budget. Recently I wrote 
to all members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, making a recom- 
mendation in regard to this dam. I 
would like to insert the letter I wrote in 
regard to this project as I believe it pro- 
vides a feasible solution: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Appropriations 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Reference is made to the 
development program in the Missouri River 
Basin, which was authorized in 1944, and 
which is made up of a series of large dams 
plus subsidiary structures to assist in con- 
trolling floods and to provide other benefits 
throughout a 10-State area. The program is 
getting along exceptionally well and has 
reached a high degree of completion with 
the exception of the last major structure; 
namely, Big Bend Dam. 

In this regard I should like to call your 
attention to my testimony before the Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee of your committee 
on March 28, relative to this dam. I was 
notified earlier this year that the Corps of 
Engineers has sufficient funds currently 
available to complete a structure known as 
the Gavins Point Dam. The budget request 
which was submitted to the Congress con- 
tains a provision for $1,700,000 for the Gav- 
ins Point Dam. The budget provided no 
funds for,the Big Bend Dam, although it has 
been authorized. My suggestion to the sub- 
committee was that whatever funds are nec- 
essary for the preliminary engineering and 
survey work on Big Bend be allocated from 
the $1,700,000 budgeted for Gavins Point. 
Such action would in no way increase the 
budget request of the executive department 
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and would provide the first step in the last 
major phase of the river program. 

Various estimates have been made as to 
what the initial engineering and surveying 
would cost, and the most recent figure avail- 
able to me is $650,000. This would leave a 
balance of well over a million dollars in the 
budget, which could be used for other river 
purposes, such as surveys on some of the 
tributary streams and channel stabilization 
from Yankton, S. Dak., south. I think there 
is considerable merit to this suggestion, be- 
cause (1) it would assist in bringing the Mis- 
souri River Basin development program into 
its final stages, (2) it would not increase the 
budget estimate, and (3) it would hasten 
the day that the interrelated structures on 
the Missouri River can work in conjunction 
with one another more efficiently than they 
can operate individually. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would give this suggestion your considera- 
tion during your deliberations. 

: Thank you kindly. 
Cordially, 
Harowp O. Lovee. 





Speech by John E. Rogers, National High 
School Oratorical Contest of the Ameri- 
can Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I have had called to my attention a very 
fine speech made by John E. Rogers, the 
son of our colleague, WALTER ROoGERs, 
at the 19th annual national high school 
oratorical contest of the national Amer- 
icanism activities of the American 
Legion. John Rogers is a senior in St. 
John’s College High School here in 
Washington and by this speech certainly 
demonstrates that he is an able son of 
his distinguished father. It would, in 
my judgment, be a fine thing if all Amer- 
icans could read this speech and if we 
would all heed the lesson he teaches us 
there: 

In 1883, near the Sable Islands, the French 
liner La Bourgogne collided with another 
ship and quickly sank to a watery grave tak- 
ing with her the lives of 584 persons trapped 
within the iron coffin of her hull. 

November 12, 1928, the steamship Vestris 
foundered off the Virginia Capes—113 persons 
perished. 

1890, the British steamer Utopia collided 
near Gibraltar—540 of the passengers and 
crew died. 

September 8, 1934—the night skies near 
Ocean City, N. J., were suddenly illuminated 
by flames from the steamship Morro Castle in 
one of the worst naval holocausts of our 
time. The ship was completely destroyed, 
along with the lives, hopes, and bodies of 137 
of her passengers. 

But as different the times, places, and cir- 
cumstances of the destruction of each of 
these ships, they still had several things in 
common. 

In all instances the ships were completeiy 
destroyed and an appalling number of per- 
sons died—and again in all instances there 
were only two possible reasons, a bad ship or 
@ poor crew. 
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Nowhere else, as on a ship, is so complete 
cooperation demanded of men, nor does s0 
great tragedy mark indolence. 

And yet there are those who have shown 
such casual interest in the greatest ship 
afioat, that it is wondrous indeed that she 
is still able to carry the hopes and destinies 
of the American people. 

It was 169 years ago that our country was 
launched on the stormy seas of state. 
Though she was built and launched in a 
shipyard called Independence Hall, her home 
port is the heart of every loyal American. 

Her decks were hewn from the tree of 
freedom and her sails were cut from the 
robe of liberty—and as she embarked that 
September morn of 1787 her bow was not 
washed with champagne but with the blood 
of patriots 

And what of her crew? 

They were not great sailors; they knew 
little of the running of a government, but 
they were honest men and they were deter- 
mined; they had fought a long, hard war 
with the greatest power of the time to see 
this ship launched, and far better an inex- 
perienced crew than a corrupt one. 

As she set sail that morning, toward a 
horizon already obscured by the pessimism 
of the world, the wildest imagination could 
hardly have foretold of the coming events 
of her voyage: how she was to steer a 
straight course through as storm seas as ever 
threatened to engulf a Nation and seven 
decades later to face and defeat her most 
critical peril. 

Within a period of only 40 years she was 
to become engaged in the two worst con- 
fiicts this world has ever seen. The first 
was fought at Belleau Wood, Verdun, and 
in the Argonne Forest. The second was 
fought on Guam, Midway, and in Normandy. 

In both, our craft surmounted the great- 
est odds and the highest waves to plant the 
flag of freedom on the doorstep of tyranny. 

Yes; throughout history our ship has 
shown herself to be not seaworthy—not very 
seaworthy—but the most seaworthy vessel 
existent on the choppy waters of shifting 
alliances and honeyed half-truths that we 
call international harmony. 

It has been a long voyage, a hard voyage— 
and our trip has been safe only because we 
have had the finest ship and the best crew. 

Our trip has been safe and pray God may 
it continue to be safe. 

Our ship is still the finest and our crew 
is still the best but, as in all times of peace 
and prosperity, indolence and self-confidence 
have set in. They have not just set in, but 
have so established themselves that they 
have given birth to a hideous offspring— 
indifference. Indifference is not just a senti- 
ment, however; it is the decay of ideals. It 
is the rot that eats at a ship; that eats at 
her crew. It is passive, but it is deadly. It 
is the rust that can destroy the mightiest 
metals. It is the malnutrition that can kill 
a Hercules. It is the disease that now threat- 
ens the life of our Nation. 

Communism, sin, and depravity are easy 
to spot. You can point to suffering, to death, 
to slavery and there is your communism, 
your sin, your depravity. 

But indifference is deceptive. It cannot 
be seen, it cannot be realized, we can only 
see what it has done. 

We look at the skeleton of Poland and say, 
“Too bad.” But it was indifference that 
murdered her. 

We read in the paper that a small country 
has been engulfed by revolution and death. 
Again, we say, “Too bad,” but it is indiffer- 
ence that bleeds her. 

A thousand ships, a hundred nations, a 
billion lives have been ruined by indifference, 
but yet we do not recognize it. We do not 
recognize it and even now it-is upon us. It 
is upon us and it is not hidden. It shows 
itself in many ways: 
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In low election returns. 

When John Q. Citizen turns to the comics 
instead of the editorial page. 

When junior citizen takes gym instead of 
civics. 

When no one can find time to attend cit- 
izens’ meetings. 

It shows itself in all of these and many 
other similar ways and yet it is not recog- 
nized. It is not recognized because it is 
people, and people are harmless. They mean 
no harm, yet they do no good, and someone 
must carry their burden. Our ship has be- 
come heavy with their weight—they are as 
barnacles serving only to slow our vessel 
down and make her an easy prey for the 
pirate and slave ships of tyranny. 

And yet the indifferent are not 
barnacles—a barnacle cannot think; it does 
not seek to hurt, it cannot understand the 
necessity of good citizenship, of interest in 
world affairs, of the exercise of the vote. A 
barnacle is blameless. 

But for an American citizen to sit back 
and allow the reins of government to slip 
from his grasp and become in grave danger 
of being taken over by the cruel claw of 
oppression—that is treason, lacking only 
motivation and intent. 

How can a “good” American be called a 
traitor when he respects the flag and upholds 
the Government? 

How does he respect that flag? 

Does he actively seek to protect and de- 
fend her that “long may she wave on high” 
or does he merely tip his hat in passing?” 

How does he uphold the Government? 

Does he know there are some 280 front or- 
ganizations devoted to destroying that Gov- 
ernment: Does he know their names, their 
approach, what to do about them? Or does 
he say, “Someone in Washington will take 
care of it.” 

Someone in Washington can’t do every- 
thing—can’t show step by step all the pit- 
falls to each of the 160 million Americans. 

America is not a nation of dullards who 
have to be waited on hand and foot, and 
spooned full of information; who must live 
in constant jeopardy of being poisoned by 
the sugar-coated pollution of communism. 

If communism were to bang at our door 
at this minute, and flash bayonets and guns 
in our faces, Americans would rise as a man 
to smite down this foul invader of our free 
shores. But because it sneaks in, because it 
infiltrates, we say someone else will take care 
of it. Without a doubt what happened to 
Poland, to Yugoslavia, to Albania, to Latvia, 
to the Balkans, and to many, many others 
can happen here. In fact it has very nearly 
happened already. Just 15 years ago when 
World War II broke out and America began 
to gird and prepare herself for battle, de- 
tailed checks were made of all Government 
employees, workers, and anyone else in any 
way connected with the war effort. It was 
then that it became evident just how many 
beams in our ship were rotted and infested 
with the worms and termites of subversion, 
and by far the majority of these vermin were 
not Nazis or Fascists, but radical free think- 
ers, that is to say, Commies. 

Commies, Reds, pinkos, fellow-travelers, 
leftists, progressives—many were rooted out 
and unmasked—many, but not all. Some 
burrowed deeper or took on new colors. 
These are the Hisses, Remingtons, and Cop- 
lons of our present day. 

However, those that were uncovered were 
found out, not because we finally wised up, 
but because of wartime security, and the dis- 
covery of these Americans in name only did 
not do away with them entirely. 

They have only changed their immediate 
objective. Though still penetrating the 
stronghold of free men, their main purpose 
now is to lull us into a false sense of secu- 
rity and well-being. 
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And it must not happen. 

Are the ideals and hopes on which this 
Nation was founded to be washed over by 
@ lukewarm ripple of Let George do it. Be- 
cause George will do it. Georgi Malenkov, 
Georgi Ivankovitch, and all the other Geor- 
gies. 

Are we to sit back and see our Nation slip 
inch by inch under the waves of apathy 
because there are none who would guide or 
save her. 

For over a century and a half the Consti- 
tution has been the warden, guardian, pro- 
curer, and defender of the rights of the 
people but it has no life of its own; its pur- 
pose is attained only when it is used as an 
instrument of freedom by freemen, and 
freemen are you and I and the person next 
to you and 160 million others across the face 
of America. We are the ones who must pro- 
tect our rights and only we. Democracy is 
too great a thing to entrust it to any but 
the elected representatives of the people; 
and these representatives must be elected, 
not appointed by the ignorant or the evil. 

If America is to remain whole now is the 
time to act, not tomorrow or the day after 
that or as soon as you can find time. Now 
is the time to caulk up the joints of our 
ship and sheath her in the armor of alert- 
ness. 

For if we do not, if we fail through neglect 
or carelessness, then tyranny and oppression 
will not be just ugly words in an oratorical 
contest. 


Arabian Base Poses Knotty Problems to 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18 the present agreement that the 
United States has with Saudi Arabia for 
use of the Dhahran Air Base will expire. 
It is my understanding that the Depart- 
ment of State is preparing to enter ne- 
gotiations for a new 5-year lease for 
this base. Edwin A. Lahey, the Wash- 
ington bureau chief of the Knight news- 
papers who is a very perceptive and 
thoughtful columnist and_ reporter, 
whose nimbleness of expression is ap- 
preciated by all of us from Chicago, calls 
attention in an article appearing on 
Monday, April 16, 1956, in the Chicago 
Daily News to discrimination which is 
permitted against our Jewish citizens in 
Saudi Arabia under the present agree- 
ment. It is to be hoped that our Sec- 
retary of State will not permit such dis- 
crimination to continue under the new 
agreement which he is preparing. 

The article of Mr. Lahey follows: 
ARABIAN BASE PoOsES KNOTTY PROBLEM TO 

UNITED STATES—PRESENT Pact UNDER- 

WRITES MOSLEM HATE FOR ZIONISTS 

WASHINGTON—The United States is about 
to open negotiations for renewing the lease 
on the Daharan Air Base in Saudi Arabia. 

In the present agreement under which we 
operate this air base, the United States im- 
plicitly underwrites the violent antipathy of 
the Saudi Arabians for Jews. 

One paragraph of this 1951 agreement says: 

“There must not be among members of 
the mission or among the other employees 
any individual who is objectionable to the 
Saudi Arabian Government.” 
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A reporter who called at the Saudi Arabian 
embassy in Washington was told by a Mr. 
Shalfan, identified as the counselor, that the 
negotiations for renewing the Daharan Air 
Base agreement would be opened “within a 
matter of days” in Saudi Arabia. 

“What Americans would be regarded as 
‘objectionable’ in Saudi Arabia?” he asked. 

“Communists,” replied Shalfan. 

“What about Jews?” 

“We are not anti-Semitic,” Shaffan replied. 
“Remember, the Saudi Arabians are Semites 
themselves. 

“But we do not want Zionists at the air 
base. 

“We are still technically at war with Israel. 
The base at Daharan is for Saudi Arabia, as 
well as for the United States. 

“If Zionists were at the base, they would 
have access to military information that 
would be valuable to Israel.” 

Shalfan insisted that any feelings that the 
Saudi Arabians have about Jews dates only 
from the Arab-Israel war 8 years ago, and is 
kept alive by the fate of 1 million Arab refu- 
gees who were expelled from their homes in 
Israel. 

The Saudi Arabian diplomat, who re- 
minded the caller that his is a free country, 
said that his government imposes the same 
restrictions against “objectionable” people 
on the American oil interests that operate in 
the Arabian Peninsula. 

There are some early indications that an 
election year issue might be made of the 
State Department’s facility for adapting to 
local prejudices like those in Saudia Arabia. 

It is a tossup, however, whose issue it is. 
The State Department of Dean Acheson made 
this agreement, whereas the State Depart- 
ment of John Foster Dulles must negotiate 
the renewal. 

The American Jewish Congress only Satur- 
day criticized the State Department for going 
along with such restrictive agreements. 

The Jewish War Veterans the other day 
charged that United States Air Force per- 
sonnel in Daharan are “not free United 
States citizens,’ because of our respect for 
the religious prejudices of the Saudi Arab- 
ians. 

Senator HumpHREY, Democrat, Minnesota, 
asked Secretary of State Dulles at a hear- 
ing in February about reports that “Ameri- 
can personnel of Jewish faith” were not sta- 
tioned at Daharan. . 

Dulles replied: 

“It may be. I think that for many years 


there has been a prohibition on Jews in 
Saudi Arabia.” 

-The Secretary told the Senator that while 
the United States must recognize the fact 
that Saudi Arabia is an ally, this does not 
mean that “we approve of all its practices.” 


SS 


Where Does Business Paper Journalism 
Stand Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago a group of men with high ideals and 
a devotion to achieving better practices 
in business papers established what is 
today the Associated Business Publica- 
tions. The group’s earliest efforts pro- 
duced a “Code of Ethics” which estah- 
lished the current membership prerequi- 
site for the 162 member-publications of 
the Associated Business Publications. 
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In 1956, as a half century earlier, the 
adult education of businessmen is being 
constantly extended through reading 
better grade business magazines. 
George Westinghouse found ideas in a 
business paper which helped him develop 
the air brake. Henry Ford read in a 
business magazine the first detailed 
description of the “Kane-Pennington 
Motor,” a revolutionary new gasoline 
engine. The discovery helped Ford 
design the new engine for his auto- 
mobile. 

In one of this year’s nationwide golden 
anniversary celebrations, the Associated 
Business Publications held its regular 
Washington editorial conference at the 
Shoreham Hotel on April 12-13. Awards 
for outstanding editorial achievement 
were presented to 21 deserving editors 
and the following address was made by 
Ralph H. Smith, vice president and edi- 
torial director, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., a pioneer and leader in business 
paper publishing and a pioneer member 
of the association. 

In this age of radio and television, Mr. 
Smith’s talk on the responsibilities of a 
responsible business press is interesting 
to all who must “read and run.” It is 
of even greater value to those who be- 
come tomorrow’s leaders in business and 
industry, as well as to others who would 
like to know how editorial responsibility 
to the reader is conceived at or near the 
top. The wisdom of such editors is con- 
stantly reflected—monthly, weekly, and 
daily, in the product of their editorial 
competence. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this thought-provoking address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WHERE Does BUSINESS PAPER JOURNALISM 

STAND Topay? 

(Address by Ralph H. Smith, vice president 
and editorial director, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, honored 
award winners, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
tentative program of our meeting told me 
that I was to deliver the principal address 
at this dinner session. The program was 
surely tentative. We can now see that the 
principal business of the session has been 
completed. 

This was the business of honoring those 
of our group who, during the past year, have 
made outstanding contributions to our joint 
effort to serve our readers and to advance 
the world’s work. All that is left for me is 
to voice, as well as I can, some group refiec- 
tions that we must have made on the signifi- 
cance of such an occasion. 

I am sure that those who have received 
awards tonight will have been the first to 
reflect that these honors recognize superb 
teamwork, as well as fine individual achieve- 
ment. In the profession of business-publica- 
tion editor it is particularly true that “no 
man is an island.” They who enter the com- 
munications business become centers, as well 
as sources, of communication. If they are to 
succeed, they must leave behind the sharp 
individualism of the poet whose message is 
sO personal that we have to enter into his 
personality before we can understand him. 

I know that some, and I think that all, of 
tonight’s stars are also planets that reflect 
and focus light from other sources. Such 
other sources include colleagues who have 
shared professional know-how. There is the 
community that starts with the editorial 
staff and goes on to encompass the whole 
field of plants, offices, laboratories, bureaus, 
and people that live by the light that the 
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business-paper editor turns back on it. The 
best modern business magazines are galaxies 
of teamwork. 

To the winners, all honor—and the reflec- 
tion that they honor us and many more than 
us. 
John Donne’s reflection that “no man is 
an island” is of the essence of anything that 
I could say tonight on where business-paper 
journalism stands today. There may have 
been a time when it stood in the pulpit or 
sat in the professional chair. I once worked 
for a business journal whose publisher liter- 
ally built into an industrial structure the 
businesses for which he saw an opportunity 
to build a magazine. He almost single- 
handedly organized the people in these busi- 
nesses into State, regional, and nationel 
associations—and was canny enough to 
organize their suppliers into matching as- 
sociations. His publication became the 
monthly textbook of their technology, which 
was hardly a technology at all until he gave 
form and record to their experimental 
fumblings. He was the precursor of labora- 
tories, of college engineering courses—and 
inevitably of publishing competition, first 
paid and then, just inevitably, free-distri- 
bution competition. 

Sometimes our publishers of today are in- 
clined to mourn the disappearance of that 
kind of great individualist-editor—for this 
man started as an editor, as did most of the 
publishers of his day. But they would have 
real occasion for mourning if we tried to 
live back in his day, to publish our magazines 
as periodical textbooks, to visualize their 
pages as bearing any resemblance to the 
archives in which an industry deposits its 
documented technology, to exercise the mon- 
opoly of the preacher’s pulpit or the profes- 
sor’s chair. We have too much competition 
today to be able to afford such nostalgic ex- 
ercises. The competition has long broken 
my old friend’s monopoly. 

The competition to which I refer is not 
what we usually mean when we talk so 
much—as we do talk so much—about com- 
petition for our readers’ time. It is not 
the competition of television, of other recre- 
ational activities, of other forms of reading 
that are pursued for recreational purposes 
or that cater to a man’s quasi-recreational 
interest in areas of citizenship that lie out- 
side the world’s work through which he 
makes his major contribution to the world’s 
progress. 

I should like to dispose of such intrusions 
On our readers’ time by a reflection that we 
do not make nearly often enough. Today’s 
readers of business publications are living 
in an economy that is constantly cutting 
down the hours of the day’s work. It is 
constantly speeding up their travel between 
home and work (or, if they are Long Island- 
ers or New Havenites, it is, at least, letting 
them use their travel-time as reading time). 
These people are increasingly cosseted at 
home by labor-saving and time-saving appli- 
ances. These prospects for our publications 
have more time, much more time, than ever 
men before them had to do anything that 
interests them. 

So far as the competition of television 
and its equivalent temptations to a man’s 
will are involved, ofr concern must be to 
interest him. 

My own concern about the strength of 
such temptations is assuaged by another re- 
fiection. What a running head-start we have 
over all such competition. We deal with sub- 
ject-matter that, of necessity, lies at the 
heart of every man’s complex of interests. 
We forward his life’s work, out of which come 
the means to all other satisfactions in life— 
from indulging in marriage when you are 
young to financing a hobby when you are 
old. And yet, my friends, the business press 
is still in need of, first, realization and, then, 
intelligent promotion of what this difference 
in responsibility from all other media should 
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mean in its editorial costs and in advertising 
rates per thousand satisfied subscribers. ~ 

In potentiality the business press stands 
today in its relation to leisure-hour distrac- 
tions just where it has always stood—as far 
ahead as & man’s livelihood comes ahead of 
all his other interests. But that is just a 
fine ringing statement so long as we expect 
a reader to lay aside his sophistication when 
he submits to our demand for a share of his 
leisure hours. He has been taught by well- 
paid illusion-builders that he lives in a world 
of rapid change that makes radio news every 
hour on the hour. He reads—in The Exur- 
banites, for instance—that he is served, if 
not mastered, by experts in organizing words 
and pictures to get the story out in just the 
way that his mind will best take it in. He 
is under heavy persuasion to believe that 
what they give him has been measured ac- 
cording to its significance and weighed ac- 
cording to its consequences. 

This reader of the communications-era 
will not be patient if we rest a case for dull, 
disorganized, pedestrian and cheaply financed 
presentation on the superior importance of 
our magazines’ content and on the danger 
of oversimplifying it, as his entertainers 
oversimplify their content. In his own in- 
terest, we must avert that danger. In our 
interest, however, we cannot avert our minds 
from our need to combine, or to complement, 
fine engineering and industrial know-how 
with sheer journalistic know-how. The pro- 
fession, after all, is editing—communication. 

If, in the entertainment and edification 
world, communication occasionally comes 
ahead of having something worthwhile to 
communicate, our own purity must not blind 
us to the necessity of paying the price of 
communicating, as well as of finding. It may 
involve a higher wage-price for talents that 
are rarer than some business publishers yet 
realize, but perhaps they have competition 
that is also unrealized. 

The competition that I should like to em- 
phasize tonight may not have been suffi- 
ciently realized by any of us. It is not so 
easy to see as television and its equivalents. 
But it is far more serious, I believe. 

This is the competition of other and new 
forms of job-education. Men start out in our 
industries better educated and more sophis- 
ticated than when these papers were pub- 
lished and edited by our predecessors. They 
go to school in their employing companies as 
never before. The average company invest- 
ment in ever more elaborated training has 
immeasurably multiplied. Some of the 
larger companies conduct what amount to 
educational institutions, not only for be- 
ginners but for higher-ups. Many companies 
send promising and ambitious men—our best 
prospects—back to college for all kinds of 
technical and management courses. Most 
companies strongly encourage attendance at 
professional meetings and seminars and pro- 
mote visits to other plants in their indus- 
tries. Our advertisers sponsor customer- 
education programs. (Or sometimes, our 
free-distribution sisters provide the sponsor- 
ship.) 

The colleges are now heels over head in 
our business of communicating work knowl- 
edge, not just prework knowledge. If a 
company takes a defense contract, our 
friends here in Washington place at its dis- 
posal the know-how of other contractors, 
the findings of Government laboratories, 
and the research data of such completely 
new and formidable institutions as the Rand 
Corp., which is under contract to the Air 
Force. Incidentally, the airplane, the speed 
of air travel, has simplified every educa- 
tional effort made by our readers that takes 
the form of going and seeing. 

Here is the competition that worries me. 
Our relative monopoly on adult job educa- 
tion has been broken to bits, and our func- 
tion is changing before our eyes. This is 
something that we have really got to think 
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about. You know, it sometimes seems that 
they could almost live without us. 

However, there is opportunity here, as well 
as threat, if we can correctly reappraise the 
needs of our readers. 

The more communication of this kind we 
have, the more expert reporting we must do 
for the benefit of those who do not partici- 
pate in it, notably the men in the smaller 
companies. 

The more technology communicated, the 
more need of our professional screening to 
save men throughout industry the time that 
they would otherwise give to the welder of 
words. What limit can you place on the de- 
mand for editorial competence to weed out 
the insignificant, to appraise the significant, 
field by field? 

The more news that our man hears on the 
hour and the half-hour, and the more he is 
persuaded that he lives in a changing world 
that is reeking with news of change, the 
more need he has of an interposing editor 
whose discrimination between what is news 
and what is merely new can be completely 
trusted. But that editor had better know 
how to play his copy as news. The modern 
news-oriented timing-conscious reader is no 
longer interested in ponderous textbooks dis- 
guised as journals, or vice versa. 

Finally, the more attention one of our 
readers has to pay to the multiplication of 
specialized information lying within his own 
narrow field, the more he must rely on our 
editorial sense of his need to prepare for the 
day when seizure of an opportunity for top- 
management responsibilities and pay will de- 
pend upon proof that he is not imprisoned 
in his specialty. 

So I say that there is opportunity here 
if we are flexible enough. 

I see it as opportunity for the business 
magazine that conceives its first function as 
one of alerting, rather than of teaching in 
the outworn, time-ignoring pattern of our 
days as periodical textbooks for adult educa- 
tion. I see it as opportunity for editors who 
stop each story with its basic alerting facts 
and their appraisable consequences. As op- 
portunity for editors who prefer more 
storieg—and more sharply pointed stories— 
in and around their readers’ fields to more 
details in each story, knowing that a reader 
persuaded to action will, in any event, do 
more than read before taking action—and 
may delegate details to juniors. 

I see opportunity for a publisher who 
really knows how to promote his readers’ re- 
liance on his paper to alert them when a 
new idea had better be looked into—and 
where; when somebody had better grab a 
plane, visit another plant, consult a supplier, 
watch Washington or Stuttgart or Bombay. 
Opportunity for a publisher to capitalize on 
his readers’ confidence that they can safely 
skip developments that his pages have 
skipped. (Parenthetically I suggest to pub- 
lishers some reflection on the possibility that 
a few of our free sisters may be luring suc- 
cess because they have the appearance of 
fast-reading alerting and screening maga- 
zines, thcugh they lack the first essential of 
the substance—which is the independence 
to alert readers to what is significant and 
ignore what isn’t.) 

There is certainly opportunity today for 
the business magazine that is edited and 
financed on the theory that its customers are 
readers first and anything else after that— 
that what makes any kind of reading easier 
for any man who is working at reading 
makes reading easier for a man who, at other 
times, happens to work at engineering, or 
management, or selling. We can—and 
should—promote our enterprises as great 
service institutions, but what we sell are 
magazines—reading matter that must excite 
the reader’s interest again each month or 
each week. Their field-coverage will deter- 
mine their potential readership, but their 
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actual readership depends wholly on what 
each issue does to engage the attention of the 
reader who has become more sophisticated 
in this communications era than we some- 
times realize. “More spoiled,” our predeces- 
sors might call it. 

I have spoken of what I “see.” Perhaps I 
should more properly speak of what I hear. 
I hear what I have told: you from our re- 
search reports and I hear it from our readers, 
including the rather distinguished ones who 
participated in that ABP panel in New York 
a couple of weeks ago and who spoke for a 
multitude. 

If you do not altogether agree with me on 
this version of where business paper journal- 
ism stands today, I feel sure that I have, at 
least, voiced your conviction that it. had 
better not stand at all. The Jesse H. Neal 
Awards of this year and of all future years 
are for those who know that he who runs will 
have the readers—and the advertisers. 





A Courageous Veto Deserves Support 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been extremely gratifying to note in the 
last few days the way in which the Na- 
tion’s press has applauded the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the farm bill. The Roch- 
ester Democrat and Chronicle is a case 
in point. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting a fine editorial 
printed in that paper on April 17, in 
which the shortcomings of the vetoed 
bill are pointed out and the integrity 
and stature of the President are clearly 
indicated: 

A CouRAGEOUS VETO DESERVES SUPPORT 

The President’s veto of the farm bill again 
demonstrates that he has courage. In his 
judgment, with which we concur, the bill 
passed by Congress was unsound, destructive 
and would further aggravate the economic 
ills of agriculture. 

In such circumstances what other course 
could a man of integrity be expected to take? 

Many who will admire the courage of the 
President may say, “Sure, he is an honest 
man, but is he absolutely right? Did he fully 
consider that some farmers’ pocketbooks are 
thin?” 

The President has pointed frequently to 
the inescapable fact that prices of wheat, 
cotton and other commodities are depressed 
by mounting surpluses. There is no chance 
of prices rising until the pattern is changed. 
The Government already has 15 billions in- 
vested in farm surpluses and reports are 
that three additional billions will be needed 
this year. The bill which the President 
vetoed would have made the surplus prob- 
lem much worse. 

The President wants to help farmers finan- 
cially. In January he proposed to Congress 
a soil bank plan under which farmers would 
be paid for reducing production and sur- 
plus stocks. The plan was accepted by Con- 
gress. Then the pressure blocs got busy to 
load the bill with rigid high price supports 
and numerous other devices to offset any 
good that might result from the proposals of 
the President. 

Cotton, wheat and other bloc politicians 
say that all these unsound schemes and raids 
upon the Public Treasury are necessary bids 
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for the farm vote. It is noticeable that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is against 
the bill. Don J. Wickham of Hector, presi- 
dent of the New York Farm Bureau, wired 
the President urging a veto. This means 
that in the main the bill appeals to selfish 
interests. 

Mr. Eisenhower represents the entire 
country, not some subdivision as do Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. The pull of local 
wishes and local greeds is not as strong upon 
him as it is in the case of the legislators. 
Still, he has been told that a veto might mean 
a GOP defeat this fall. : 

The President stands out as a giant figure 
against the men who let politics guide 
their vote on the farm bill. It is our feeling 
that Mr. Eisenhower's action will stir fresh 
admiration for him. His veto ratifies the 
belief of Americans that his integrity stands 
rock firm. 





President’s Latest Demonstration of His 
Interest in People as Whole Will Serve 
Him Well Next November 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therein the very fine and timely 
editorial which appeared in the Knox- 
ville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn., April 18, 
1956, entitled ‘“‘President’s Latest Dem- 
onstration of His Interest in People as 
Whole Will Serve Him Well Next No- 
vember”: 

The man has courage. 

Friends and enemies alike will agree this 
sums up their opinion of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Most of them held it before 
he vetoed the Democrat farm bill. More of 
them hold it now and those who did pre- 
viously do so now in much greater degree. 

“It is a bad bill” the President said with 
great firmness and then proceeded to de- 
scribe it as one that would work to the in- 
jury of farmer and nonfarmer. He deplored 
the efforts to get him to sign it on the 
ground of political expediency and remind- 
ed the people that he represents all of them 
for the good of the Nation as a whole. 

Undoubtedly the President’s action caught 
some of the more ardent Democrat support- 
ers of the measure by surprise. They did not 
believe he would have the courage to do 
what he did in an election year. But be- 
yond that he put the opposition in a dif- 
ficult position. He proposed immediate 
help for the farmer by raising price sup- 
ports on five basic crops and he called upon 
Congress to enact as quickly as possible a 
soil bank measure under which farmers 
would be able to draw benefits up to $500 
million this season. 

The hot poker is now back in the hands of 
the Democrats. 

It has been a part of the Democrat elec- 
tion year strategy to fashion in the farm 
bill a legislative creature which they could 
present to the farmer as a lure for votes 
which they had obtained against the wishes 
of the White House. They proposed to say 
to the farmer: “Here is something we have 
brought you at great risk and trouble. The 
President didn’t want you to have it but we 
have overcome him and are happy to present 
it to you.” 
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But that is not the picture now. The 
President not only vetoed the bill. He an- 
nounced what the administration will do 
and he outlined a job for Congress to do, 
also. And any failure of Congress to do what 
he has asked must lie at the door of the 
Democrats since they are the majority party 
on the legislative side of Washington. 

Thus, from the political side of the pic- 
ture—and that is a side that. can not be 
ignored during an election year—the Demo- 
crats have been placed on the defensive. And 
if they do what the President has asked the 
facts remain that it was at his suggestion. 
If they fail to act they are open to the 
charge of having sulked in their tents rather 
than carry out his recommendations simply 
because they did not want to implement the 
program of a Republican President. 

The dilemma in which the Democrats find 
themselves at this time is further compli- 
cated—for them at least—hby the difficulty of 
meeting the Republican chant of “peace and 
prosperity.” They know that many farmers 
will reckon it a blessing if they have, in the 
face of reduced income, their sons safe at 
home instead of on Korean battlefields. 

And millions of Americans are old enough 
to recall that under President Eisenhower 
the Nation is having, for the first time in two 
decades, 4 years of peace and prosperity. 
Such a condition has not existed since the 
late 1920’s. It did not exist during the ad- 
ministrations of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman. True, a wartime prosperity 
was achieved but the greatest prosperity 
this Nation, or any nation, has known in 
times of peace, is that which we are enjoying 
now. 

This condition, plus the latest and most 
convincing instance the President has given 
that he places the welfare of the people of 
the United States above and beyond all polit- 
ical considerations, gives him a place in the 
hearts of his countrymen that will not be 
forgotten, certainly not at the ballot boxes 
next November. 





Problems of the Family-Size Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following letter dated April 9 
which I have received from one of my 
farmer-constituents in regard to the cur- 
rent agricultural situation, especially as 
it applies to the family-size farm: 

Morrice, Micuw., April 9, 1956. 

Dear Sir: The purpose of this letter is not 
for any favor but to give some personal 
views of one who seems to be of a vanishing 
group in our society of the human race in 
the United States. I am speaking of the 
family-type farm, or business. The disap- 
pearance is being forced upon -us so fast that 
one wonders what is to become of the small 
individual who once was considered the 
backbone of the Nation and made it the 
greatest on earth. 

According to the Constitution we are given 
freedom of religion, life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. I believe this gives us 
the right to work as an individual. 

It seems to me that when the larger busi- 
nesses merge and freeze out or absorb the 
little independent business, be it manufac- 
turing, processing, mining, farming, bank- 
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ing, or even the public schools, that we the 
people, are losing our constitutional rights. 

Our school systems are being forced to 
merge by State dictates for doubtful benefits. 
Greater concentration leads to gangs, cliques, 
and juvenile delinquency, for the ones who 
need individual guidance or understanding 
are lost in the mob or mass. It is much 
easier for the weak to follow the path of 
least resistance than to seek help which they 
sometimes need. 

We know that improvement in the school 
system is greatly needed to better utilize the 
facilities for our ever-increasing population. 
We are told that the larger school systems 
and districts afford our youth more oppor- 
tunities, but there is a question in my mind 
as to that. For example, most of our schools 
encourage athletics. for the sportsmanship 
and character-building influence which is 
exerted on the youth. Most of the coaches 
and leaders are concerned with only the var- 
sity teams, and so the larger the school the 
smaller the percentage who can become team 
members. So it would seem that the smaller 
schools would be able to give more pupils 
more opportunities to some extent. The 
same is true of many activities such as music, 
debating, and drama, etc. Even in the class- 
room of many, the individual who needs the 
extra help or attention is deprived of such. 

A parallel could be drawn between the 
schools and our way of life today. Farming 
is becoming so complicated as is other busi- 
ness that we just can’t begin over again. At 
the age of 40, man is too old to work, yet too 
young to retire. The factories and most 
other fields of employment don’t want us 
unless there is a war contract to get out, 
The population has increased and life ex- 
pectancy has raised, but social security 
(welfare) doesn’t benefit one until the age 
of 65. Where and what will be done with 
those 25 years of the plain average man who 
still has lots of get up and go if only given 
the chance? 

I could go on and on about this so-called 
progress of ignoring the litle man irrespec- 
tive of political parties, for both are at fault. 
History repeats itself, for there is usually a 
rise to power, then leadership, then the 
downgrade of notions, companies, or great 
individuals as they at last ignore the little 
man completely. Oh, yes; there have been 
attempts to break monopolies, chains, coop- 
eratives and unions but still they get larger 
and the smaller get weaker and are absorbed 
or extinguished. 

This is happening in our government as 
~the township or village offices are being ab- 
sorbed by centralized county or managerial 
officers, and again the little fellow’s voice is 
not heard. Is this progress? I wonder. 
Why is it that the politician or executive 
usually release for the press a boast that 
they came from the farm, small town, one- 
room school, or across the ocean as a penni- 
less immigrant? Then they go on to say 
how they were helped by being one of the 
common little men. Then with the next 
breath these same people contrive to take 
these “old-fashioned ways” from us. 

The other Sunday I heard and watched 
the debate between Mr. Hall of the Repub- 
lican Party and Mr. Butler of the Democratic 
Party. Of course the whole thing was politi- 
cal but they were tossing the farm issue 
about as bait for our votes. They were bid- 
ding for the farm vote by claiming that their 
respective parties were really more concerned 
with the dear simple farmer than the other. 
Each mentioned parity, price support, and 
soil banks, but we simple people still call 
all of this “dole.” We don’t want to be ona 
public dole, we still have our pride. We are 
still individuals with an aim in life. 

Being a farmer, I am interested in every- 
thing which concerns us, but was dismayed 
as I read what one writer had to say. “The 
small or family type farm is on the way out 
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and the sooner they realize it the sooner 
this farm situation can be solved.” He then 
stated several sound reasons why the trend 
was to larger farms and progress but he could 
not explain what was to become of the many 
so-called “strong back but weak-minded” 
farmers or their families. 

I know that we are of a minority group, 
but we have a few wanted votes, they say 
90 to 100 percent parity, the other a soil 
bank and payments. They are both expen- 
sive subsidies and a lot of us farmers of the 
family type are, I guess, old fashioned and 
it gets our ire aroused when the radio and 
press play it up about how much the farmer 
will be supported. It sounds too much like 
welfare or a dole system. Have we become 
parasites on this great country? 

This “dole” does not nearly make up for 
his living and upkeep when his equipment 
must be replaced for efficient use and our 
crop rotations and fertility maintained. 

For instance our family-type farm of 160 
acres, of which 120 are now tillable and an- 
other 10 or 20 could be used if need be, has 
a 19-acre wheat allotment. It was cut from 
a 3-year average of 3 or more years ago of 
33 acres. Our corn allotment is of 13 acres 
cut from a 30-acre average. We plant about 
20 acres of oats for feed for our 6 to 8 milk 
cows, and our 35 head of sheep. The balance 
of the cropland is used for hay or pasture 
which due to our rotation and fertilizing and 
other good accepted farm practices have not 
only maintained the fertility but given us 
enough hay that we can sell it to make ends 
meet. We don’t believe this a good policy to 
cut all our hay when the fertility is to be 
preserved. The clovers and some other hay 
crops store up nitrogen which the soil needs 
and so should not be destroyed every year. 

If we keep more livestock we have to have 
more grain and the appeal board has refused 
this request because they had a figure of .702 
for corn from our past crop history and so 
they cut our acreage. We wouldn’t mind 
so much because we did maintain a good 
crop, hay, and animal balance during the 
war years and stayed home on the farm and 
did the best we knew how to get the most 
yield and still preserve our soil we are now 
penalized. For it seems that those who 
worked in the factories and farmed nights 
and weekends to put all of their land into 
cash crops with little or no livestock have 
helped create these present surpluses. Their 
acreage has been cut but still they have such 
high allotments that by sowing fertilizer and 
having an outside income they still do quite 
well on the Government “dole.” They are 
the ones who will benefit in this area from 
the soil-bank plan. What benefit will we 
receive when more of our 52 acres of allotted 
cropland has been taken from tillage. Re- 
member we have 120 acres of work land, but 
the Government says to work only 52 of it. 
We could convert to the raising of soy beans 
but that means new or different equipment 
which we can't afford and there is a rumor 
that acreage might be curtailed on them. 
We have not any recent crop history on beans 
of any kind so we could not be allowed to 
grow them. 


We are in a squeeze and are also past 40, 
My father is 78 years old, but still active, he 
will soon receive social security. I am 48 
years old. Outside labor is hard to find for 
an added income for employers want men 
under 40 years of age. We can’t afford the 
$3,000 for new tractors or $2,000 for automo- 
biles or combines to replace our old equip- 
ment. That’s why I say the little smallitime 
family unit is going, being forced out by 
man’s, not nature’s, dictates. 

We raise as good or better crops than the 
average because we have kept up with good 
farming practices by reading approved agri- 
cultural literature. This has meant the use 
of good quality seed, rotations and balanced 
livestock and crop production which is now 
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so much out of balance that we wonder if 
this is progress we are paying for. 

There are many of us, so we aren't alone 
as one individual. Our problems are com- 
plex, we don’t know the answers, but per- 
haps this gives you an insight into them. 
So with a glimpse of some of the people you 
represent I hope you can better reach a fair 
judgement for the problems of all. 

Thanks for your letter telling of your work 
in Congress and thanks for coming back to 
your district to see how these people you 
represent are affected by what you decide. 

As ever, 

FRANK W. MORTIMORE. 





Wanted: A New Look at Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the editors of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers urge that American 
foreign policy be thoroughly reexamined. 
I agree that it should be. 

In the Washington Daily News of 
Wednesday, April 18, there appeared a 
most interesting article based upon a 2- 
day conference of 19 editors of Scripps- 
Howard newspapers at which the princi- 
pal subject was our foreign policy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the article in question: 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN PoLicy Is IN URGENT 
NEED OF REEXAMINATION 


Editors of 19 Scripps-Howard newspapers 
ended a 2-day conference last night with 
agreement that American foreign policy ur- 
gently needs a thorough reexamination. 

Deeds not just words are also needed at 
home to boost American prestige abroad and 
to equip the country for the Bolshevik chal- 
lenge. 

The editors heard reports from Scripps- 
Howard Foreign Editors Ludwell Denny, now 
in Europe, William Philip Simms, retired 
foreign editor, and from members of the 
Washington Bureau of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. They also received from M. H. 
Trytten of the National Research Council a 
report on the serious problems in American 
education, especially the shortage of scien- 
tists and engineers. 

The editors agreed with Mr. Denny and 
Mr. Simms that America is losing the cold 
war; that patching up old foreign policies 
leads only to new crises; that many of the 
crises are beyond our control, but are com- 
pounded, as Mr. Denny reported, “by putting 
luxury above security at home and by im- 
provised, contradictory and naive policies 
abroad.” 

The consensus was that easy solutions are 
not in sight—that it will be a long, long haul 
where the strong and diligent will win over 
the weak and complacent. 

But there was agreement that many prob- 
lems at home, if tackled wisely and with de- 
termination, will better equip the country 
for that struggle both abroad and at home. 
Among such problems reported to the edi- 
tors, were: 

Education: Strenuous efforts should be 
made in local communities to raise the gen- 
eral level of the quality of education in pri- 
mary and secondary schools if we are to com- 
pete with Soviet Russia. 

Scientists and engineers: We are losing this 
race with the Soviets who are engaged in a 
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crash program. More American youngsters 
with ability must be stimulated and guided 
into these careers if we are not to run second 
best to the Soviets in the rapidly developing 
era of peaceful uses of atomic energy—espe- 
cially power. We need more scientists and 
technicians for point 4 programs abroad. 

Physical fitness: Alarming numbers of 
American youth are no table to pass exami- 
nations for military service... The Russians 
won the winter Olympic games and are the 
favorites with their professionals to win the 
summer games. If they do, it will be a cold 
war victory of immediate propaganda value. 

Desegregation: Ability to cope with this 
problem, without resort to extremism in any 
direction, will be a major test of the United 
States in the eyes of many abyoad. 

Domestic politics: The degree which politi- 
cians can refrain from using foreign policy 
issues, such as the Arab-Israeli dispute, as 
vote catchers will be a measure of America’s 
maturity as a world leader. 

Propaganda: Boondoggling in our informa- 
tion services does the United States more 
harm than good abroad. 

Foreign aid: Present programs, designed 
for long past situations, are out of date. 

Mr. Simms urged a complete reappraisal of 
our foreign and defense policies. Of Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles’ recent state- 
ment that it is a healthy sign other nations 
criticize us, Mr. Simms said: 

“I couldn't disagree more. To me, at least, 
it is a most ominous sign—a sign that our 
foreign affairs are mighty sick.” 


FAILING 


Mr. Denny reported that the United States 
was failing to fulfill the great responsibilities 
it has inherited since the war—‘“not for lack 
of good intentions; rather, our failure is from 
misunderstanding the nature of the world 
crisis and misjudging its duration.” A re- 
appraised policy, he said, must be based on 
these obvious, if distasteful, facts: 

“This global crisis cannot be cured by 
putting patches on the prewar world. New 
worlds are in the making. 

“Any speedy cure is quackery. The Ameri- 
can idea that we can cure everything with a 
few billion aid dollars, a few Madison Ave- 
nue advertising stunts, a few divisions, and 
bomber bases abroad—all without sacrific of 
luxury living at home—is insane. 

“Our democracy is not exportable. Democ- 
racy is indigenous, or it is nothing. We can 
help others achieve it, but not by trying to 
make our brand fit divergent heritages and 
different conditions. 

“We cannot buy allies. Military aid should 
be concentrated on genuine allies—those de- 
termined to fight for their own freedom. 
Except for charity and the minor nuisance 
value of subsidies, economic aid should be 
limited to point 4 technical assistance, and 
foreign financing should be left to the World 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank. 

“The world is not to blame for communism 
but for chaos. A united Europe and a 
healthy Middle East could not be endangered 
by Soviet infiltration, or a strong Asia by 
Chinese expansion. 

“Finally, in our long overdue reappraisal 
of United States foreign policy, let us re- 
member the simplest fact of all: America is 
not God. There is a limit to our capacity 
and-our responsibility. We cannot run the 
world. We cannot alone set it right. 

“The best we can do is to preserve our own 
strength in a weak world, sharing where our 
kind of help is wanted, preserve our sanity in 
a mad world which may profit by our suc- 
cessful example, preserve our faith in hu- 
man decency in a dark world which needs 
that more than all our money, munitions, 
and manifestos. 

“We can defeat ourselves by our fallacy of 
easy solutions and quick victory, by the de- 
lusion that we have all the answers—or could 
make others accept them if we had. 


“The world is in chaotic transition from 
an old western civilization to a new global 
nuclear age whose nature is unknown. We, 
in strength and in patience, must keep the 
faith and make the long, long fight.” 





The Hodgepodge Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Petaluma, Calif., is known as the Egg 
Basket of the World because of its prom- 
inence aS a major poultry area of the 
United States. 

This important agricultural commod- 
ity contributes largely to the economy 
of the First Congressional District, 
which it is my honor to represent. 

Poultrymen are displeased. They have 
a right to be. They are caught in a 
squeeze which is not of their making and 
over which they have little or no con- 
trol. They receive no supports of any 
kind but, on the other hand, are forced 
to pay prices for feed grains which are 
maintained at a high level under the 
system of rigid, high-level price sup- 
ports on the basic crops. 

I keep in close contact with this prob- 
lem through meetings and correspond- 
ence with poultry raisers. They have 
expressed to me their opposition to the 
return to rigid price supports as con- 
tained in the farm bill vetoed by the 
President last Monday. I voted to re- 
commit the bill, and voted against its 
passage. I also voted to sustain the 
President’s veto because this hodge- 
podge bill is not a good one and most 
certainly clouds the attempts of the ad- 
ministration to develop a workable and 
feasible answer to the farm problem. 


The Petaluma Argus-Courier carried 
a significant and apropos editorial on 
the farm bill in its issue of April 10, 1956. 
Entitled “Conference Farm Bill Is Worse 
Than None at All,” it is an expression 
of opinion worthy of attention, and I 
desire to include it with my own re- 
marks, as follows: 

During the Easter recess the Senate-House 
conference committee on the controversial 
farm bill worked overtime, and finally came 
up with a farm bill that now goes to the 
two Houses for their approval or disapproval. 
In the meantime the President and his ad- 
visers are considering the hodgepodge bill 
that has resulted from an attempt to com- 
promise the differences between the two bills 
as originally passed by the Senate and the 
House. 

The farm bill seems to be more political 
than realistic, and it is a wonder that any- 
one considers it seriously. It contains just 
about every panacea that has been offered 
to settle the farm problem, including what 
the administration wants as well as what it 
doesn't want. It is not a serious attempt to 
resolve the farm question. It is frankly a 
plea for votes. Although it is difficult to see 
how any politician could consider that the 
farmers of the Nation would be pleased with 
the resulting bill and would therefore be in- 
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clined to vote for one party or the other in 
November. 

The farm bill includes the administration- 
backed $1.2 billion “soil bank,” but it also 
includes the administration-opposed 90-per- 
cent price supports for basic crops and man- 
datory rigid supports for feed grains. Rigid 
high supports would again encourage over- 
production and simply aggravate our present 
situation. Temporarily, of course, they 
would mean higher income for the farmer, 
but at the expense of the general taxpayer. 

The President wants a good farm bill, and 
he wants it promptly. He has even said 
that he might accept a bill with some poor 
provisions, if it has the good provisions he 
deems necessary. The question now is 
whether’ the bill contains enough of those 
good provisions to offset the admittedly bad 
provisions. And if the soil bank is not put 
into effect soon, it will be of no use this 
year—so there is one of the good provisions 
that soon may be useless. 

That there is some farm dissatisfaction 
with the present administration is admitted. 
But whether this dissatisfaction will grow 
into a revolt remains to be seen. The farmer, 
himself, is about as confused as the rest of 
us on what should be done to solve the farm 
problem. And he probably is going to vote 
for the party that he feels is doing the best 
job possible on a solution. But he is not 
going to be influenced too much by an ob- 
vious political maneuver, which the present 
farm bill is. Nor is he going to vote neces- 
sarily with a farm bloc. The farmer is an 
individualisit and he is influenced by many 
factors other than his particular economic 
situation. 

If the farm bill should be vetoed, then the 
farmer would continue to live and work un- 
der the present farm situation. And it might 
well be that the President would veto the 
bill on the ground that the bill is worse than 
none at all. 





One for the Books 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the House to the excellent edi- 
torial in the Toledo Blade of Apri] 11 
which asks for passage of the library 
service bill. Today the Rules Committee 
granted a ruling for the library serv- 
ices bill, and I earnestly hope that when 
this measure comes before the House 
for a vote it will be acted upon favorably 
so that the important program it con- 
tains can be begun. Children from every 
area in the United States deserve the 
opportunity of borrowing from an ade- 
quately stock library. 

The editorial follows: 

ONE FOR THE Books 

Caught in the legislative jam of big, poli- 
ticaly significant bills confronting the sec- 
on dsession of the 84th Congress is a small 
bill of fine purpose. If there’s any politics 
connected with it, there oughtn't to be. If 
it’s a giveaway, it’s of something besides 
money. 

We refer to the library services bill, backed 
by the American Library Association, and 
designed to help bring books within the reach 
of many Americans on farms and in small 
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towns not presently served by libraries or 
bookmobilies. 

Intended as a helpful prod to neglectful 
States and localities which ought to do this 
job on their own, it limits the cost to $7.5 
million annualy for 5 years, with funds to be 
matched by States on a rural population-per 
capital wealth formula. And so there can be 
no talk of sinister Federal controls over li- 
braries, it provides that the States have com- 
plete jurisdiction over their individual pro- 
grams. 

Action on little bills helps make the legis- 
lative record of a Congress, too. Passage of 
this one won’t win the farm vote for any- 
one; it will bestow a benefit on rural folk 
in one field—learning—which is unlikely to 
pile up an unmanageable surplus. . 





General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, please permit 
me to insert in the Recorp the following 
two paragraphs from a news story dated 
Geneva, Switzerland, April 12: 

The secret 26-nation negotiations to re- 
duce tariffs, which began in January, now 
have entered a critical stage, it was learned 
today. 

The 500 delegates are trying to finish the 
discussions by the end of this month. The 
negotiations are being carried out under 
auspices of GATT—the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 


Every Member of Congress should give 
serious thought to the implications con- 
tained in this report. I find it extremely 
disturbing that policies which can have 
a heavy impact upon the working people 
of our country are being made in secret 
session by a conference in which America 
has a very small voice. To me, what is 
taking place in Geneva should serve as a 
warning against this country’s commit- 
ting tariff and trade policies to the quick- 
sand of an international pool capable of 
submerging entirely the interests of 
United States citizens. This warning 
comes at a most appropriate time, in view 
of the fact that H. R. 5550, the bill to 
provide for the inextricable involvement 
of this country in these important mat- 
ters, is soon to be considered by the 
House. 

I ask my colleagues to think back to the 
constitutionally delegated functions: of 
this legislative body as regards foreign 
commerce. Under normal procedure, 
Congress decides how much of a foreign 
commodity is to be admitted, into our 
markets, and what the assessed tariffs 
should be. These decisions are not made 
in secret meetings. The people of our 
land would not permit any such malprac- 
tice to take place in our Capitol. Our 
faithful corps of newspapermen assigned 
to relaying to the reading public news of 
what takes place in the House and Senate 
would justifiably assail any attempt of 
Members of Congress to conduct secret 
meetings on any such important issue. 

How then, Mr. Speaker, are the ac- 
tions of the GATT delegates to be ex- 
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plained? In view of the fact that what 
is taking place in Geneva is the outcome 
of the magnanimity—or should I say the 
neglect?—of Congress in permitting the 
executive department to assume powers 
that are not constitutionally assigned 
to it, Members of Congress should be 
vitally concerned about those secret 
meetings in Geneva. Who, may I ask, 
has consented to a program whereby 
tariff concession are to be effected to the 
exclusion of public information? What 
course does Congress assume if agree- 
ments inimical to the best interest of our 
country are negotiated at Geneva? So 
far as can be determined, Congress 
would be forced to take ex post facto 


action in an attempt to negate the ef-. 


fects of a pact made under the auspices 
of—presumably—an official body of the 
executive department. 

In order to preclude the necessity for 
any such unpleasant duties—with their 
subsequent diplomatic complications— 
Congress must forbid those delegates, 
who travel around the world concocting 
unauthorized trade tables with those 
nations who are looking for a place to 
unload products manufactured by un- 
derpaid workers, from further participa- 
tion in such conferences. The first step 
to bring about such an objective is to 
refuse to allow the United States to enter 
into the OTC. From there, Congress 
can and must prepare and enact suitable 
legislation to undo the damaging con- 
sequences of action already committed 
by the unauthorized agents of the ex- 
ecutive department in foreign com- 
merce. 

Mr. Speaker, representatives of coal- 
producing areas are often accused of be- 
ing concerned about the foreign trade 
situation because of its impact on the 
coal industry and its workers. We do 
not resent such accusation. I, for one, 
have seen and talked with members of 
scores of mining families whose very 
subsistence has been threatened by ex- 
cessive imports of residual oil. 

Residents of mining communities— 
though for the most part they may be 
many miles distant from ports of entry 
to this Nation’s markets—are fully 
cognizant of the reasons for the many 
mine shutdowns that occurred in post- 
war years. They know full well that 
customers who had been buying the 
product of their efforts shifted to for- 
eign oil because it could be obtaind on a 
comparatively ‘cheaper basis than an 
American-produced fuel. When we 
protested this situation to responsible 
officials in Washington, members of the 
State Department, who now want to as- 
sume complete responsibility for trade 
negotiations through the medium of the 
OTC, were the first witnesses to appear 
before Congress in an effort to dispute 
the legitimate claims of our people. We 
do not wish to be subjected to the fur- 
ther whims of this group which has 
shown time after time that conditions in 
mining communities should not be taken 
into consideration when international 
trade pacts are being negotiated. 

Yes, it is because of what might hap- 
pen to my congressional district that I 
ask Congress today to turn down those 
lofty executive department appeals for 
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United States membership in OTC. 
But, to you Members outside the coal- 
producing States, let me remind you 
once again of that news story from 
Switzerland. Arrangements to reduce 
tariffs are being made in secret session. 
Can any Member of Congress consent to 
this procedure? 





Gary, Ind., Golden Jubilee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON: RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, 1956 
marks the 50th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment and incorporation of the city 
of Gary, Ind., and also the starting of 
the steel mills on the south shore of Lake 
Michigan by the United States Steel 
Corp. 

A month ago the board of directors of 
the United States Steel Corp. were hon- 
ored at a banquet in the city of Gary, 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of 
Gary, Ind., now a city of 160,000, the 
youngest, largest metropolitan city in 
the Nation. 

Last evening in Gary, Ind., the golden 
jubilee committee entertained and hon- 
ored the leaders and members of the 
United Steel Workers Union, and all the 
workers who have contributed to the 
phenomenal growth of the steel industry 
and the city of Gary. 

The principal address at this gather- 
ing was delivered by David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steel Workers of 
America. His address follows: 
ADDRESS OF Davip J. MCDONALD BEFrorE Gary, 

IND., GOLDEN JUBILEE ORGANIZATION, APRIL 

18, 1956 

This is a truly inspiring occasion. The 
50th anniversary of your miracle city is here. 
Tonight, the great pride and sense of accom- 
plishment which is yours must have no 
bounds. And Iam deeply grateful that you 
have asked me and my fellow officers to share 
this historic moment with you. 

Only a half-century ago, your city was 
nothing more than a dream and a hope. 
The first surveyors came here to this sandy 
shore of Lake Michigan and began to plan 
your city. That was exactly 50 years from 
this day. Had a modern-day Rip Van Winkle 
gone to sleep at that time, what a tremen- 
dous reawakening he would have today. 
What a marvelous change would greet him. 

Risen over the once barren wastes of 
sandy prairie, is a thriving metropolis of 
155,000 men, women, and children. Its 
streets and boulevards are dotted with fine, 
substantial homes. Throughout the com- 
munity are splendid churches of every de- 
nomination. Beautiful parks and recrea- 
tional areas are at the service of the people. 
An extensive system of schools and other 
institutions of learning give indication of 
the many cultural opportunities that are 
available. 

Here in your prosperous business commu- 
nity, the visitor finds a wonderland of shops 
and stores filled with a limitless array of 
goods the people need and want. And be- 
yond that, just about every imaginable pro- 
fession is represented in the many different 
types of services that are offered, 
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Not the least part of your great growth 
and development are the many factories and 
plants which not only breathe economic life 
into the community but also contribute so 
much to the wealth of our Nation. 

Yes, yours is truly a miracle city. And we 
of the United Steelworkers of America salute 
you as you pause to observe this important 
milestone in your miraculous history. 

Others are more qualified than I to extol 
the virtues of your city fathers who had the 
vision and foresight and the determination 
to build and expand the city of Gary. You 
should learn much of this as you proceed 
with the celebration of your community 
birthday. 

There are those who can also speak with 
more authority than I about the civic con- 
tributions of your industrial, business and 
professional leaders. They certainly deserve 
full recognition for their part in making 
Gary what it is today. 


STEELWORKERS’ ECONOMY 


What I would like to discuss with you to- 
night is something with which I am a little 
more familiar—the role that steelworkers 
play in the social and economic life of Gary 
and how they might possibly be of even 
greater service to you as your great com- 
munity looks ahead toward a brighter future. 

Thirty thousand steelworkers of all faiths, 
creeds, races and nationalities man those 
great stretches of busy, throbbing mills along 
your lake shore. By adding their labor, their 
skills and craftsmanship to the ingenious 
know-how of management, does it not seem 
reasonable that they too have helped make 
Gary become an outstanding steel center of 
the world? Are they and their families not 
an inetgral and useful segment of your city’s 
greatest asset—its people? 

I am sure you would answer with an em- 
phatic “Yes” because the recognition you 
have accorded steelworkers at this magnifi- 
cent affair is of itself an indication of their 
acceptance in your community. You have 
discovered that a union can be a valuable 
ally in elevating community standards. 
With admirable insight, you have swept 
away antiquated prejudices and welcomed 
with open arms the support and coopera- 
tion that labor might give. 


You are the richer for it and I am sure 
that other communities, other groups, will 
profit by your example. If they but look to 
Gary, they will find impressive evidence that 
teamwork between labor, management, and 
Government does pay big dividends. 


STEELWORKERS’ UNION 


The steelworkers’ union was organized in 
Gary about 20 years ago for some very funda- 
mental reasons. There was great need to 
raise the pitifully low wages and to improve 
the conditions of work, This need was ap- 
parent to more than just the steelworkers 
who bore the brunt of these injustices. 
Many of the townspeople, businessmen, and 
clergymen, were also sympathetic to the idea. 
They knew that happy, well-paid workers 
make for a prosperous and economically 
healthy community. 


How well has our union succeeded in this 
respect? Please examine the record. Prior 
to 1936, when the steelworkers’ organizing 
committee was just an idea, the common 
labor rate in the mills was 47 cents an hour. 
Today the rate is $1.7414 per hour. Before 
the union came, average hourly earnings 
were only 66 cents. Now they are about $2.45 
per hour. 

The high wages which our union has suc- 
cessfully negotiated for Gary steelworkers 
have done more than raise the social level 
of the individual. His increased income has 
helped sustain the churches and the schools 
and pay the taxes for the maintenance of 
the Government. This helps the community 
generally and is of direct benefit to numerous 
business and cultural institutions, as well 
as the workers. 

A living wage, which our union has con- 
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sistently sought, is the lifeblood of the com- 
munity. But the union does more than 
pump new consumér purchasing power into 
the economy; it has brought about many 
new benefits that are real and meaningful to 
the entire populace. 


STEELWORKERS’ WELFARE 


A sick or injured steelworker was once @ 
charge against the community. So was the 
steelworker who had given his best years to 
industry and then found himself too old to 
work. These fellow citizens were once seri- 
ous liabilities who often depended on public 
charities for help and sustenance, 

The steelworker and his family are today 
protected with life, accident, health, medical, 
surgical, and hospital insurance which is 
guaranteed in the union contract. When 
he gets too old to work, a decent pension is 
waiting for him. He is not a drain on the 
resources of the community and can main- 
tain his self-respect without becoming a 
public charge. 

There are other equally valid instances of 
how improved conditions of work have re- 
dounded to the benefit of the community. 
Clean, modern, safe, and healthy places of 
work; grievance procedures which minimize 
disputes and establish stability; systems of 
evaluating job rates to assure every worker 
equitable earnings; paid vacations and holi- 
days to give steelworkers more leisure time. 
These and many more in a very real sense 
provide an infinitely better way of life that 
enriches the whole community. 


But perhaps most important of all is the 
human dignity that the union has won for 
the steelworker. He has achieved recogni- 
tion and status. At last he is a full-fledged 
citizen in the industrial order that deter- 
mines the economic well being of not only 
himself but his family. Now, he has a right- 
ful place in the community and can exercise 
his citizenship along with other important 
segments cf the population. He is not 
merely a clock number, but a human being 
whose role in society is fully accepted. 


The Gary members of our union have a 
high regard for the success and welfare of 
their community because they feel deeply 
they are an important factor in its destiny. 
They are sensibly aware of their rights, but 
also conscious of the responsibilities that 
go with those rights. 


STEELWORKERS’ COMMUNITY LIFE 


Consequently, Gary steelworkers are most 
anxious to be of service to their friends and 
neighbors in the community. They have 
championed the cause of the common man 
in all walks of life. They have sought to 
improve conditions at all levels and stand 
ready and willing to cooperate in all city- 
wide efforts to make Gary a better place in 
which to live and raise children. 


A shining example of the new responsi- 
bility undertaken by steelworkers can be 
found in the annual Community Chest cam- 
paigns. In 1954, over 86 percent of the 
steelworkers contributed financially to the 
chest drive. Their total donations amounted 
to almost half the sum raised by the en- 
tire Gary community. During the 1955 
drive, steelworkers participated even more 
generously and the chest’s goal of $498,924 
has been exceeded by nearly $50 thousand. 


Justifiable pride is due Gary steelworkers 
for the national recognition they achieved 
in cooperating with management and others 
in the chest campaigns. You have con- 
ferred a signal honor on a steelworker when 
you chose Orval Kincaid, subdistrict di- 
rector of our organization, as the president 
of the Gary Community Chest for the past 
2 years. Every union official in Gary, year 
after year, has plunged into the important 
task of raising funds for the chest. This is 
as it should be. 

I was happy to learn more recently that 
members of our union were instrumental 
in still another great forward step that 
Gary is taking—the creation of a united 
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fund. Your city is among the first in the 
Midwest to consolidate its fund-raising ac- 
tivities so that the generosity of its citi- 
zens can be expressed in a single, all-out 
effort that will meet the entire needs of 
the community. This is highly commend- 
able. 

Since 1948 the Gary Community Services 
Committee has operated as an important 
arm of the United Steelworkers. It has 
been of tremendous help in acquainting 
union members and their families with 
health and welfare services and other civic 
agencies in the community. Through their 
knowledge and understanding, the members 
of this committee have been able to help 
hundreds of persons with all sorts of unfor- 
tunate problems. 


STEELWORKER CIVIC LIFE 


Under our democratic system, everyone rec- 
ognizes the importance of exercising the 
right of franchise. In this area the Gary 
steelworkers have done much to encourage 
increased interest in local, State, and na- 
tional affairs. The percentage of registered 
voters has been much higher, thanks to major 
efforts in this direction. We firmly believe 
that good citizenship demands full partici- 
pation in all elections and I am sure that 
everyone here agrees with that objective. 

Far and beyond these group programs, 
the steelworkers have been of help to the 
community in still another area. They have 
responded admirably when called upon to 
assume responsibility in many civic endeav- 
ors. Members of the United Steelworkers 
serve On many public agencies, on many 
different boards, and on civic committees of 
various kinds. They serve gladly and will- 
ingly with but one thought in mind; to help 
the community. : 

Now, what about the days ahead of us. 
What challenges are there in store for a young 
and vigorous community such as yours? 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


We, of the United Steelworkers of America, 
see only the brightest of futures for Gary. 
You are already one of the great steel centers 
of the world. The proposed expansion of 
steel facilities, added to your tremendous 
natural resources, is indication enough that 
you will not only retain this position, but 
strengthen it considerably. 


Within the next few years, the deep-sea 
channel of the St. Lawrence Seaway will have 
been completed, opening up the way for great 
inland harbors which will serve the world. 
Gary should become an important stopping 
point in this vast new system of international 
trade. You must look ahead to even greater 
expansion of your industrial facilities and 
provide for the many new opportunities you 
will have in serving more foreign markets. 


You will readily see the need for more 
housing, more schools, better recreational 
facilities, bigger hospitals, and wider com- 
munity and business facilities of all kinds 
to accommodate a growing population. This 
is one of your great challenges. 


As you prepare to meet this challenge you 
will find members of the United Steelworkers 
of America at your side, working with you, 
in the common objective of building an ever 
greater city. We know that what is good for 
the community is also good for labor and we 
recognize that our interests are identical 
with the interests of others. 

The people of Gary, want progress and 
welcome it. I am sure, however, that you 
are not interested in progress at the expense 
of the people. And it is in this respect that 
I think we, as a union, can be of tremendous 
service. 

Insofar as steelworkers are concerned, we 
intend to see that their labor is rewarded 
to the degree that they can continue being 
a happy, industrious, religious and cultural 
group that you know them to be. This 
calls for an improvement in their living 
standards and a fair share of the good things 
in life. 
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STEELWORKERS INCREASED PAY 


We expect to get substantial increases in 
pay. And, as I pointed out earlier, this 
will benefit more than the individual who 
takes it home in his pay envelope. The 
businessmen at this gathering I am sure 
can quickly understand and appreciate 
what this additional purchasing power can 
mean to the community. 

We have high hopes of securing for Gary 
steelworkers and other employees in the 
steel industry what we call supplemental 
unemployment benefits. Nothing can more 
quickly upset the economy of a growing 
community than a few hundred unemployed 
workers. A jobless worker must still eat, 
pay rent and utility bills. His kids must 
continue their lives at home, in school or 
at play. Unemployment insurance checks 
in Indiana, as in all other States, hardly 
begin to meet the ordinary living expense 
of the man thrown out of a job. It is our 
plan to negotiate agreements under which 
this limited jobless aid will be supplemented 
by additional payments from a fund created 
for that purpose. You will readily see how 
this will do much to stabilize employment 
and strengthen your local economy. 


STEELWORKERS WORK HOURS 


Another injustice which we soon hope to 
correct also concerns the community. As 
you know, steelworkers in many cases have 
had to forego community activities, church 
services and many other aspects of a normal 
life because of required work on Saturdays 
and Sundays. We think the time has come 
to establish a regular 5-day work week. 
Monday through Friday, such as is enjoyed 
by the vast majority of other Americans. 
We are confident that industry can adjust 
these work schedules to give more steel- 
workers the privilege of spending their 
weekends with their families, their friends, 
their neighbors and their God. 

We see room for improving the insurance 
benefits of steelworkers so that these citi- 
zens in your midst, together with their fam- 
ilies, can enjoy an even healthier and hap- 
pier life. 

These are merely some of the things we 
are thinking about. In the attainment of 
these goals, I submit that we deserve the 
sympathetic cooperation of all citizens as a 
matter of enlightened self-interest. So we 
welcome your interest and your support. 

In closing, I want to assure you of our great 
ambition and determination to do all in our 
power to secure Gary’s future. We stand 
ready to help because we know that your 
success will be shared by every steelworker 
and his family. 

It is going to take much pooling of all 
your community resources to make the next 
50 years even better. This calls for the 
joint collaboration of many hands and minds 
in the common task. Business, management, 
government, and labor must work together. 
Each has an important stake in Gary’s future. 

I wish you well in your dramatic effort to 
build a city second to none. Because of 
your compassion for the people, whose well- 
being you put above all else, you are doing 
God’s work. You must succeed. You will 
succeed. 

Thank you. 





Piercing the Iron Curtain by Rule of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the International: Commission of Jur- 
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ists has been formed to defend the basic 
tenets of law upon which the civilized 
world is based. This organization is also 
designed to investigate and denounce the 
wholesale destruction of these principles. 
We feel the need to pierce the Iron Cur- 
tain through emphasis on the rule of 
law. There is some reason for hope 
that, should the forms of law be followed 
in Sovietized regimes, the humanitarian 
foundation of law would gradually be- 
come a powerful force against totali- 
tarianism. We of the free world must 
look to this principal beacon of the ideal 
of individual dignity and worth, regard- 
less of the political system under which 
people reside. A very important meeting 
of the International Congress of Jurists 
was convened by the international com- 
mission in June of 1955 at Athens, 
Greece. At this meeting, the enslave- 
ment of the law in Communist lands was 
unanimously condemned, and the Con- 
gress also formulated a brief, simple 
jurists’ creed as follows: 
Act or ATHENS 

We, free jurists from 48 countries, assem- 
bled in Athens at the invitation of the 
International Commission of Jurists, being 
devoted to the rule of law which springs 
from the rights of the individual developed 
through history in the age-old struggle of 
mankind for freedom; which rights include 
freedom of speech, press, worship, assembly 
and association, and the right to free elec- 
tions to the end that laws are enacted by the 
duly elected representatives of the people 
and afford equal protection to all. 

Being concerned by. the disregard of the 
rule of law in various parts of the world, and 
being convinced that the maintenance of the 
fundamental principles of justice is essential 
to a lasting peace throughout the world, do 
solemnly declare that: 

1. The state is subject to the law. 

2. Governments should respect the rights 
of the individual under the rule of law and 
provide effective means for their enforcement. 

3. Judges should be guided by the rule of 
law, protect and enforce it without fear or 
favor and resist any encroachments by gov- 
ernments or political parties on their inde- 
pendence as judges. 

4. Lawyers of the world should preserve 
the independence of their profession, assert 
the rights of the individual under the rule of 


‘law and insist that every accused is accorded 


a fair trial. 

And we call upon all judges and lawyers 
to observe these principles and request the 
International Commission of Jurists to dedi- 
cate itself to the universal acceptance of 
these principles and expose and denounce 
all violations of the rule of law. 





Socialism Via Radio Free Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. John B. Crane is an outstanding 
foreign news correspondent. In an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Kenosha 
(Wis.) Evening News on April 4 he called 
attention to the fact that while we are 
fighting communism in the Iron Curtain 
countries, Radio Free Europe advocates 
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state socialism in opposition to the free- 
enterprise system. Our American econ- 
omy is based upon individual initiative. 
The people behind Radio Free Europe are 
ignoring this basic principle as they op- 
pose communism abroad. It is well to 
remember that soicalism is communism 
with a slow-burning fuse, and if our sys- 
tem is to be preserved we must resist 
communism in any form in which it ap- 
pears. The article in question follows: 
SoctaLism Via RaDIo FREE EUROPE 
(By Dr. John B. Crane) 


In fighting communism in the Iron Cur- 
tain countries of Europe, Radio Free Europe 
preaches socialism and never says a word in 
favor of free private enterprise and the Amer- 
ican system of individual initiative. 

This is only one of several serious charges 
leveled against Radio Free Europe (RFE) 
by Jiri Brada, prominent Czechoslovakian 
refugee journalist. RFE, a quasi-private 
psychological warfare outfit, broadcasts its 
propaganda by radio to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries 18 hours a day from its studios in 
Frankfurt and Munich, Germany. . 

Brada’s charges are printed in detail, with 
much substantiating evidence, in three long 
articles which have just appeared in the 
January, February, and March issues of Facts 
Forum News. 

Not only does RFE follow a definitely leftist 
line in its radio broadcasts, but many of its 
personnel, especially those employed in the 
Czechoslovakian division, are either Commu- 
nists or pro-Communists, Brada maintains, 
and he proceeds to name names and cite 
cases. 

Within the past year no less than eight 
Czech employees of RFE have redefected to 
their homeland and are actively cooperating 
with the Communists in Prague, private 
Czechoslovakian sources have just informed 
me. Among the eight are Antonin Kucera, 
Karel Foltys, and Mrs. Marie Dvorakova. 

When I made a tour of RFE’s facilities in 
Munich some time ago and inspected their 
plant and conferred with their director and 
other leaders, I was informed that all per- 
sonnel were carefully screened and was as- 
sured there were no Communists working for 
RFE. 

Since I had been privately informed that 
some of their Czechoslovakian staff were 
Communists in disguise, I asked specifically 
about their Czech personnel. There were 
absolutely no Reds among them, they de- 
clared confidently. Now it appears there were 
several, if Brada is to be believed. 

Regardless of how communistic RFE may 
be, the evidence compiled by Brada is con- 
clusive that RFE follows a general socialistic 
line and one that is far removed from the 
political philosophy of conservative Amer- 
ican Republicans and Democrats. 


In its broadcasts to Cezchslovakia RFE has 
referred to outstanding Republicans as re- 
actionaries and has likened Adlai Stevenson 
to Abraham Lincoln. Certainly in its com- 
ments on political events in the United 
States, RFE broadcasts to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries should refrain from taking sides and 
should be strictly nonpartisan. 


But this they do not do, but follow a New 
Deal line and often express sentiments which 
are definitely socialistic. This is not sur- 
prising since the chief of the Czecho-Slovak 
desk for RFE, Ferdinand Peroutka, is a for- 
mer National Socialist and Communist col- 
laborator from Prague. He has never re- 
nounced his faith in socialism. 


In the same issues in which Brada outlines 
his case against Radio Free Europe appear 
two articles describing RFE’s activities and 
accomplishments as revealed in official docu- 
ments published by RFE or its parent organi- 
zation, the Free Europe Committee. 

In these two articles the constructive work 
performed by Radio Free Europe vis-a-vis 
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the Reds in Poland and Hungary is clearly set 
forth. 

A sharp controversy has been going on for 
some time as to whether Radio Free Europe 
is really effective in fighting communism be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, whether its espousal 
of socialism is the best method for fighting 
communism, and whether it wouldn’t be bet- 
ter to shut it down entirely and form a 
brandnew organization devoted to fighting 
communism by advocating a system of free 
private enterprise and individual initiative. 

It is ironical, to say the least, that the 
money which finances Radio Free Europe in 
its socialistic program is largely put up by 
wealthy American private industrialists and 
businessmen who are dedicated to the pro- 
motion and preservation in the world of the 
American system of free private enterprise. 





Israel’s Vital Importance to America and 
the Free World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, 8 years 
ago, it was my privilege here to be among 
the first to applaud the United States 
recognition of the new State of Israel 
and extend, with a great majority of 
fellow Americans, my prayers for her 
continuing peace, progress, and pros- 
perity. 

I believe that most Americans were 
heartfully glad about the initiation of 
this new State by courageous people be- 
cause they realized the fundamental 
bond of democratic principles and aspi- 
rations connecting our two countries 
even in a certain similarity of birth con- 
ditions. 

Because we here offered the first and 
strongest encouragement to Israel, and 
because of the related cultures of our 
two democratic peoples, we had at their 
origin and should maintain now a very 
particular interest in her survival and 
advancement as the democratic bulwark 
against Communist intrusion and con- 
trol of the Middle East. ; 

In the midst of the present tension 
surrounding her, I think we should try 
to more clearly and more forcefully un- 
derstand that Israel has only one desire, 
and that is to live peacefully among her 
neighbors. Israel’s record of progress 
during the past 8 years is ample evidence 
of her objective for a peaceful existence 
to carry on her programs of modern agri- 
cultural and industrial improvements. 
In this short time, this new state has 
become perhaps the most progressive and 
energetic state in the Middle East. In 
the last 8 years, more than 400 new agri- 
cultural settlements have been created 
in a small area, compared to less than 
300 in the 70 years prior to Israel’s birth. 
Every type of industry has developed. 
Transportation and housing have greatly 
progressed, but beyond this mere ma- 
terial success, Israel is today the symbol 
of courage for the rest of the free world, 
sharply reminding us of the hardships 
and trials and challenges surrounding 
the beginning years of our own Nation. 
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It is fitting, then, that on this occa- 
sion we earnestly beseech this admin- 
istration, particularly the State Depart- 
ment, to intensify their efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of peace in the Middle 
East, while at the same time taking ap- 
propriate steps to insure the survival of 
this courageous State of Israel by grant- 
ing them at least sufficient assistance to 
adequately protect themselves by main- 
taining a balance of arms, during nego- 
tiations for peace. Such a coyrse might 
well serve to eliminate much of the ten- 
sion now threatening war erruption in 
that whole area and would tend to per- 
mit Israel and her neighbors to concen- 
trate their attention and energies to the 
peaceful needs of their peoples. In any 
case, so long as the threatening situation 
remains as it is, this Nation can hardly 
consider any other course than a force- 
ful policy to prevent the destruction of 
this democratic state and the loss of a 
vital and reliable ally, where needed 
most, to the free world. 

Let us, then, continue our prayers 
while we reemphasize our appeals to the 
State Department to perseveringly work 
for the preservation of Israel and the es- 
tablishment of peace in the Middle East 
for the security of ourselves and the rest 
of the free world. 





“For Where Your Treasure Is, There Will 
Your Heart Be Also” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, those who would disregard the 
old just because it is old are reminded 
that the thought expressed in the above 
quotation from the Sermon on the Mount 
is still with us. 

That pressure groups are still think- 
ing in terms of temporary, material self- 
interest, rather than the permanent wel- 
fare of all, is demonstrated every time 
Congress is called upon to enact major 
legislation carrying appropriations. 

Every thinking individual knows that 
paying a Government subsidy which in- 
creases a price for the production of any- 
thing, whether it be automobiles or farm 
products, above that fixed by supply and 
demand, will result in the creation of a 
surplus. 

Because of farm subsidies which came 
to us with the war and which were then 
necessary, we now have on hand billions 
of dollars worth of agricultural products, 
the mere possession of which is costing us 
a million dollars a day. The fair, useful 
disposal of that surplus appears to be an 
unsolvable problem. We know that a 
continuation of the payment of subsidies 
will but increase our dilemma. The ap- 
proximate overall cost value, as of April 
4, 1956, of surplus commodities in storage 
was $5;165,395,000. 

What I am trying to express is the 
idea that some of those who insist upon 
the continuation of a high, rigid farm 
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subsidy, who object to the President’s 
veto of the farm bill, have a personal fi- 
— interest in that type of legisla- 
ion. 

Justifiably, they say that, having been 
enticed by the Government into overpro- 
duction, and having assumed obligations 
which they otherwise would not have in- 
curred, supports should not be suddenly, 
wholly kicked out from under them. 
With that I can agree. 

While a continuation of subsidies at a 
high level will but make our farm prob- 
lem worse, the shock of a total, sudden 
withdrawal of benefit payments should 
be tempered by a gradual but ever-con- 
tinuing lessening of such payments. 

CHASING THE DOLLAR 


But in seeking and applying the rem- 
edy, we should not forget that some of 
those who insist upon a rigid 90 percent 
of parity policy are personally financially 
interested. The Farmers’ Union, osten- 
sibly in behalf of the little fellow, has 
been putting the heat on Congressmen, 
but has not publicized the fact that 
some of its members are financially in- 
terested in and control the Farmers’ 
Union Grain Terminal Association. 
That outfit, during the year ending De- 
cember 22, 1955, in the Minneapolis area 
alone, collected fees for storing surplus 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, flax, and 
soybeans, amounting to the not insignifi- 
cant sum of $1,604,069. 

The Farmers’ Union has the right to 
establish for financial gain storage fa- 
cilities. But when they write me stress- 
ing the need of the small farmer and his 
family, who profit but little if any from 
subsidy payments, I wish they would also 
advise whether the big boys of the Farm- 
ers’ Union who are in the storage busi- 
ness are sharing their storage profits 
with the small farmer. How many small 
farmers have received a dividend check 
from the storage organizations of the 
Farmers’ Union? 

Why not, instead of laying up treasure 
for a few, enact legislation for the long- 
time, overall welfare of all the people? 





Uniform Code of Military Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present the following 
statement of Judge George W. Latimer, 
of the United States Court of Military 
Appeals, before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on H. R. 6583, a bill to 
amend the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice: 

STATEMENT OF JuDGE GEORGE W. LATIMER, OF 
THE UNITED STATES CoURT OF MILITARY 
APPEALS, BEFORE THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE ON THE BIL, H. R. 6583, To 
AMEND THE UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY 
JUSTICE 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed 

Services Committee, Iam particularly pleased 
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to be afforded an opportunity to present to 
the members of the House Armed Services 
Committee my views on the amendments to 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. Ina 
sense both the chief judge and I appear here 
in a dual capacity. First, as judges of the 
United States Court of Military Appeals, we 
represent the judicial arm of the Govern- 
ment to hear the appeals of cases originating 
in the armed services. We must, therefore, 
be concerned with the enactment of good 
military law, but in that capacity we are 
not primarily interested in becoming advo- 
cates for or against proposed changes to the 
code which may have to do with certain 
policy considerations. However, Congress 
charged us with an additional responsibility 
by making us members of a code commit- 
tee—which I will identify as the article 67 
committee—to advise the Members of the 
House and Senate on desired improvements 
to the code. There our scope broadens, and 
it is in the latter character that I prefer to 
appear this morning. I believe that my views 
can be better presented if my judicial robes 
are cast aside and I become a supporter for 
the recommendations which better the code 
and an advocate against those which, with- 
out good cause, undercut some of its benefi- 
cent purposes. However, regardless of the 
capacity in which I appear, I fail in my as- 
signed task unless I aid members of the 
committee in selecting properly those pro- 
posals which will improve military law with- 
out impinging on any substantial rights or 
privileges now granted an accused person. 


In order to evaluate properly the effect 
of the code since its enactment, I have, in 
addition to my review of records, considered 
it necessary to seek the advice of both line 
and staff officers in all the services, particu- 
larly those with combat experience. The 
chief judge has enumerated many of our 
sources of information, but, in addition to 
those, I mention one other. I had the privi- 
lege of consulting with Admiral Stump and 
addressing a group of his senior commanders 
and their legal officers in Honolulu. Many 
of them had commanded fighting organiza- 
tions in the Far East during the Korean 
war. From all of my contacts, I have ascer- 
tained that the uniform code has worked 
under combat conditions; it is now working, 
and most of the alleged deficiencies are more 
imaginary than real. 

In my presentation today I do not seek 
an argument with the services, or with their 
representatives on the article 67 committee, 
but this thought I most certainly hope to 
leave with the committee members: When 
the criticisms of the code are scrutinized 
closely they simply cannot be sustained. In 
my humble judgment, the code was a splen- 
did piece of legislation which, .in its present 
form, can be defended from any street cor- 
ner in America. I stress that statement 
particularly, because I do not want members 
of this committee to gain the impression 
that, because the judges have not waged a 
vocal and public campaign to meet the 
charges made against the code, their con- 
duct smacks of a confession that it is vul- 
nerable to attack. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve our experience over the last 5 years 
establishes its soundness and the wisdom 
of Congress in its enactment. Furthermore, 
I believe the chief judge, our departed as- 
sociate, Judge Brosman, and I all concurred 
in the belief that the place for us to reply, 
if necessary, was in the Halls of Congress, 
and I am prepared, now or at any other time, 
to prove to the members of the original 
committee who fostered and made possible 
the passage of the code, that it has measured 
up to your expectations. Certainly, the law 
is not perfect, and some minor adjustments 
can be made which will expedite the process- 
ing of cases and save some time and expense. 
However, major changes and modifications 
which seek to disturb the present balance 
between justice and discipline, or between 
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the civilian court and the military services, 
are uncalled for. In my judgment, it would 
be better for Congress not to pass any of 
the proposed amendments than to enact pro- 
visions which in the end would be a retreat 
from the present advancement of the law. 

Pinally, I believe it worthwhile to suggest 
that the code went into operation during 
an armed conflict. It was tested while troops 
were fighting and dying in Korea and a tre- 
mendous volume of business was transacted. 
Growing pains were encountered, but justice 
was administered. Now military justice, as 
spelled out in the code, has found its place 
ifi the judicial system of America, and in 
the minds and hearts of those civilians who 
are familiar with its history and develop- 
ment. By and large, military personnel do 
not disagree with that contention and they, 
in good conscience, cannot support the as- 
sertion that it has impaired discipline and 
morale. We are now approaching the end 
of the first 5-year phase, and the develop- 
ments during that period have given to the 
country a solid body of military law which 
I believe has kept discipline and justice in 
balance. I would hate to see it thrown out 
of adjustment by some of the proposed 
amendments. I know that a number of wit- 
nesses will appear, and each will have his 
own patent remedy to cure the ills of the 
code. The only difficulty with that is, the 
code is not ill. To those of us who have 
labored with it for 5 years, it is a virile and 
growing infant in the judicial sphere, and, 
like any young judicial system, it should 
continue to grow. Congress set up a statu- 
tory body to aid in its development and I 
believe that when all service members of 
the code committee become fully convinced 
that the code and the United States Court 
of Military Appeals are here to stay, then 
Congress will have a screening board which 
will unite on, and recommend, beneficial 
changes only. 





Eighth Anniversary of the State of 
Israel 





SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
historic day for the people of Israel, for 
it was 8 years ago that the dynamic 
democracy now known as the State of 
Israel was established. Once merely a 
dream and an idea in the minds and 
hearts of many who now call it their 
homeland it is now a reality. The 
courage and the fortitude displayed by 
these people in their great struggle 
brought about this gallant little nation 
which is now a matter of history. Their 
spirit of freedom and their desire for 
peace, their determination to live as a 
truly democratic nation among the fam- 
ily of free nations, is worthy of their 
great heritage. 

Today, as I have done before, I salute 
the State of Israel and its proud people. 
Theirs is a record of achievement and 
accomplishment during 8 short years of 
existence. 

But today this bulwark of democracy 
in the Middle East is threatened. It is 
threatened by the shadow of interna- 
tional communism which has been reach- 
ing out over the Middle East fomenting 
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hostilities and creating tensions. We 
know that this is a threat not alone to 
the security and peace of Israel—the 
Middle East—but to the whole free 
world. For pulling the strings behind 
the whole Arab-Israeli conflict are the 
Soviet agents who by their offer of arms 
and economic aid to the Arabs seek to 
establish themselves in the Middle East. 

We must not permit this nation to fall 
at the hands of the Communist con- 
spirators. The United States should take 
immediate steps to maintain the balance 
of power in the Middle East by provid- 
ing Israel with defensive arms. We must 
in justice to the name of democracy, 
in the interest of world peace and free- 
dom, help to preserve the integrity of 
Israel as a nation. The people of Israel 
look to us—as the champions of democ- 
racy—we cannot and must not turn our 
backs on them. Let us help to maintain 
this fortress of freedom. 





Our Insecure Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a most interesting editorial on social 
security appeared in the Janesville 
(Wis.) Daily Gazette of April 7, 1956. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting the editorial as it expresses a 
point of view which every person covered 
by social security should fully under- 
stand. 

In view of the extensive coverage un- 
der social security today I find that there 
is a general misunderstanding among 
recipients of social security as to just 
what are the objectives of this program. 
It is my view that the editorial clarifies 
some of these points. 

Mr. Speaker, the important point for 
Congress to remember is that the system 
must be placed on a sound basis. There 
is only one source of income to support 
social security and that is by taxes, either 
directly upon those covered or by taxing 
the Federal Treasury. 

I respectfully call this editorial to the 
attention of every Member of Congress 
and I am sure they will find it extremely 
interesting: 

Our INSECURE SocIAL SECURITY 

With excellent reason, an increasing num- 
ber of citizens are calling for a clarification 
of the purposes and scope of the Federal 
social-security system. The constant exten- 
sions in coverage and benefits are a cause 
of substantial concern. There is no less con- 
cern on the other side of the question—the 
manner in which the obligations which are 
being incurred are going to be paid. 

It is quite plain that the system must have 
more money in the years to come if the 
promises now made or under consideration 
can be kept. These can be provided in 
either of two ways—higher social-security 
taxes or appropriations from general Fed- 
eral funds, with resulting increases in United 
States taxes, or additional Federal debts. 
Whichever of these alternatives is chosen, 
the effects are bad. They are especially bad 
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for young persons who must do the paying 
for a lifetime. 

Already the taxes—those paid by employees 
and employers or by the self-employed—are 
sufficient to finance a modest retirement pro- 
gram through available private agencies and 
without. the uncertainty of politics and the 
whim of elected officials. 

Great changes were made in the system 
in 1954. The overall effect appears as a 
sizable increase in the tax take, but an even 
greater boost in new obligations to millions 
of persons. 

Now there are a half dozen new proposals 
in Congress, some of which would result in 
tremendous additional costs. Chief among 
these are the plans to reduce the eligible age 
for women to receive benefits from 65 years 
to 62 years. Aside from the purely political 
arguments, it is difficult to see why women 
should be treated differently from men in 
this respect. In the pattern of the past, it 
is almost certain that when 3 years is cut 
off the eligible age for women it will be 
found necessary to make the same conces- 
sion for men. Thereafter the age for women 
can be cut back to 60 years, with men follow- 
ing in order. 

This has been the pattern of social security 
amendments ever since it was passed—con- 
stant erosion of the basic provisions, always 
in the direction of more liberal treatment. 
At the same time the constantly increasing 
schedule of rates originally proposed to 
finance the obligations has been repeatedly 
cut back, so that we are not even now paying 
the rates which were provided when the first 
act went into effect in the 1930’s. When the 
full load of obligations settles upon the fund 
in the years just ahead a suddenly desperate 
situation is bound to arise. By that time the 
security in social security will be mighty 
insecure. 

Among the other changes now contem- 
plated is that to provide pensions for anyone 
over 50 years of age who may be disabled. 
This is a good example of the “new look” 
which is being imparted to the program. 

Originally the idea of social security was to 
provide a sort of floor under living standards 
of older citizens, providing for them a mini- 
mum living standard in the event that all 
else failed. Since then we have been chang- 
ing this view so as to provide substantial in- 
come, well above subsistence levels, and to 
take care of all sorts of dependents and 
family situations. The belief that social se- 
curity should support disabled persons is just 
another step in that direction. 

It would seem that we have been drifting 
long enough so that the direction of drift is 
apparent to everyone. The time is here for 
an honest decision by the public as to what 
it wants. Is it a Government guaranty of a 
minimum old-age pension so that the un- 
lucky in life can avoid the poorhouse? Or do 
we want the Government to seize an impor- 
tant part of earnings in return for the prom- 
ise to support us in the style to which we 
have become accustomed? The issue is par- 
ticularly important to young wage earners 
and to those who will soon be turning in 
their first social-security dollars to Uncle 
Sam. They are the ones who will carry the 
burden for the coming 40 years, more or less. 
At the rate we are going that burden may 
easily become too great to endure. 





Representative Harry Coltun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following editorial from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., Monday, April 
16, 1956. 

The honor bestowed on Representative 
Harry Coltun was richly deserved, since 
he is one of those great Americans whose 
contribution to our strength, to our cul- 
ture, and to our enlightened concept of 
human values will be more clearly recog- 
nized and appreciated as we travel along 
on the pathway of human progress. 

The editorial follows: 

A TRIBUTE RICHLY DESERVED 


Hundreds of our prominent citizens, and a 
good representation of city and State officials, 
as well as leaders of philanthropic move- 
ments, turned out at the local temple yester- 
day to honor Representative Harry Coltun, 
“Brotherhood Man of the Year.” 

The tribute was richly deserved. We know 
of no single individual who has contributed 
more to benefit the community in the last 
10 or 12 years than the distinguished guest 
of honor. 

In politics, Coltun has been an inspira- 
tional leader first as a member of the Chelsea 
Board of Aldermen, and then as a member 
of the State legislature, where he is com- 
pleting a second term. In both legislative 
bodies, he has conducted himself on a high 
level, and has been the author of many con- 
structive measures which has benefitted the 
community. 

In philanthropic endeavors, Representative 
Coltun has also stamped himself as a leader 
during numerous, worthy drives, the most 
recent last year when he successful chair- 
manned the combined Jewish appeal cam- 
paign in this city. 

Despite numerous pressures, including his 
law business, Representative Coltun has 
made time to serve as president of the YMHA 
community center, which is now enjoying 
one of the busiest and most successful years 
in its history under his regime, and he has 
also served Temple Emmanuel as its brother- 
hood leader. 

This outstanding young man has more 
than carried out the responsibilities en- 
trusted to him. His life, yet to reach its 
prime, has been an example for our young 
men to follow. His future promises to even 
outshine his past. 

We join, a bit belatedly in the tribute to 
the “Brotherhood Man of the Year” and re- 
iterate that it is richly deserved. 





War-Risk Insurance for Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to extend for 5 years 
the authority of the Department of Com- 
merce to provide war-risk insurance for 
aircraft. 

The usual commercial insurance pol- 
icy does not cover aircraft against war 
risk in the event of outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Air carriers are, therefore, reluc- 
tant to permit their aircraft to venture 
into potential danger areas. 

Lack of adequate insurance prctection 
would jeopardize mobilization of the 
country’s air-transport facilities in case 
of an emergency. For these reasons, in 
1951 the Congress enacted title XIII of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act to authorize 
the Department of Commerce to issue 
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binders insuring United States aircraft 
against war risk in the event of an out- 
break of hostilities. This authority will 
expire on June 14, 1956. The Depart- 
ment has informed me that, if legislation 
extending this authority for 5 years is 
approved, binder fees will more than 
cover expenses chargeable to the war- 
risk-insurance fund under peacetime op- 
erations. If the program should go into 
operation in time of war, it is anticipated 
that premiums would keep the insurance 
fund self-sustaining. 

Enactment of the legislation therefore 
would insure our civil air fleet against 
loss from war risks with little likelihood 
of any need for significant appropria- 
tions to the war-risk-insurance fund. 
The Department of Commerce urges 
early enactment of this legislation to 
keep the civil air fleet covered by war- 
risk insurance without danger of lapse. 





Rowland R. Hughes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 1 of this year, Rowland R. 
Hughes resigned as director of the Bu- 
reau of the budget to return to private 
life. In his resignation, the United 
States Government and the American 
people as a whole lost the services of one 
of the finest and most capable men that 
it has ever been my privilege to know. 

Mr. Hughes took office as director of 
the Bureau of the Budget on April 16, 
1954. Prior to his appointment to this 
post by the President, he served as Dep- 
uty Director of the Bureau for 8 months 
and as Assistant director for 3 months. 
Thus, for a period of almost 3 years he 
was in a position of critical responsibility 
in the vital task of bringing Federal 
spending and the Federal budget under 
control. How well he met this challenge 
is demonstrated by the fact that today 
the Federal Government has achieved a 
balanced budget. For his splendid con- 
tribution to this achievement, the 
American people owe a debt of gratitude 
to Rowland Hughes. 

Before coming to the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Hughes was a vice president 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
an institution with which he had been 
associated since 1916. He had been a 
senior official of the bank since 1934, 
when he was appointed comptroller, an 
office which he held until 1951. He was 
assistant comptroller from 1929 to 1934, 
and inspector of foreign branches in 
Europe in 1928 and 1929. From 1916 un- 
til 1927, when he returned to the head 
office, he served in the bank’s foreign 
branches in London, Shanghai, Bombay, 
and Japan. 

Long active in tax work, he has been 
chairman of the committee on the ex- 
cess profits tax of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, chairman of the Federal 
taxation committee of the Comptrollers’ 
Institute of America, a member of the 
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Committee on Federal Tax Policy, and 
a member of the tax committees of the 
Foreign Trade Council and the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce. He has 
served as consultant to various con- 
gressional committees. As chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means dur- 
ing the 83d Congress, I appointed Mr. 
Hughes to serve as a member of a Special 
Advisory Committee on Revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code. He made espe- 
cial contributions in the field of foreign- 
tax problems. In addition, as chairman 
of the Joint Committe on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, I appointed Mr. 
Hughes to the advisory group on the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

He was born in Oakhurst, N. J., 
March 28, 1896. He was graduated from 
Brown University in 1917, and has been 
@ university trustee since 1943. In 
February 1955 he received the Susan 
Colver Rosenberger Medal, highest honor 
awarded by the Brown University fac- 
ulty. It is given in recognition of 
specially notable and beneficial achieve- 
ment in scholarship or public life. In 
June 1955 the university awarded Mr. 
Hughes the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. 

Mr. Speaker, Rowland Hughes is a 
close personal friend of mine, and over 
the years I have developed the highest 
respect for his splendid character and 
capability. With his resignation, we 
have lost a public servant who repre- 
sents the very finest in every respect. 
His dedication to the principles of sound 
government and fiscal integrity will be 
sorely missed. In this year’s balanced 
budget and the prospect for a continued 
balanced budget next year, he is leav- 
ing a monument of which he can well 
be proud. I can only hope that, in re- 
turning to private life, he will continue 
to make available to the Congress as 
well as to the executive branch his wise 
counsel and great experience. . 





Women’s Congress on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has recently come to my at- 
tention that an unusually petty attack 
has been made on the very worthwhile 
effort of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to obtain the opinions and ideas 
of American women to determine what 
kinds of homes are most needed and 
wanted by the American people. 

This attack has taken the form of an 
attempt to belittle the ‘forthcoming 
Women’s Congress on Housing, to be con- 
vened in Washington, D. C., on April 23, 
1956. Our former colleague, Albert M. 
Cole, Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, has announced 
that a representative cross-section of 
homemakers will meet with Government 
and private industry experts to discuss 
the future course of housing design. 
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I deplore the attempt to discredit this 
project and regret that it was obviously 
motivated by partisan considerations. 
I am confident that the American people 
will agree that the Woman’s Congress is 
a major contribution to continued prog- 
ress in the housing field. 

Housing is the Nation’s second largest 
industry, employing many millions of 
people. It is essential that those in Gov- 
ernment charged with maintaining the 
stability of this most important segment 
of our economy be aware of the needs 
and desires of the buying public. The 
plans announced by Mr. Cole represent 
an important forward step in that direc- 
tion. 

In the interests of presenting the full 
and correct story to the American peo- 
ple, I place in the Recorp herewith vari- 
ous statements issued recently relative 
to the Women’s Congress on Housing: 

The housewives of America were asked 
today to help the Federal Government to 
solve one of its most vexing problems—how 
to design a typical modern home that will 
keep pace with the rapidly changing mode 
of contemporary living. 

Albert ’M. Cole, Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, suggested 
that a representative cross-section of home- 
makers meet with Government and private 
industry experts in Washington to discuss 
the future course in housing design. He also 
urged all housewives to write to his agency 
immediately, giving their ideas on how the 
modern home can be improved. 

“Home builders, manufacturers, realtors, 
laborers, and the Government cannot go for- 
ward on the basis of well-meaning opinions 
and untested theories,” he said. “They need 
hard facts. A woman’s congress on housing 
may help provide these facts,’ he added. The 
10 million houses built since World War II 
represent an investment in excess of $100 
billion. In the decade ahead, the American 
people will invest at least another $100 bil- 
lion in new homes. “The Government does 
not propose to be a partner to a $100 billion 
mistake,” Cole asserted. 

The housing industry is undergoing a revo- 
lution, Le pointed out. Men and women from 
all walks of life, with more leisure time than 
ever before, are tired of giving unrewarding 
hours of service to the house. “They want 
the house to give service to them,” he 
said. 

“New homes must be fitted more and more 
to the new patterns for living,” the Housing 
Administrator said. ‘“‘Every new house that 
does not take these new patterns into ac- 
count will be obsolete long before it is old 
or even middle aged—a dubious investment 
alike for builder, buyer, and banker.” 

“The Federal Government, which insures 
or guarantees millions of dollars worth of 
mortgage loans, must do everything in its 
power to safeguard this huge investment,” he 
stated. , 

Wary of the “temporary lure” in some new 
housing designs, Cole said that the house- 
wife needs the type of home that best meets 
her practical needs. 

“We must separate the superficial from the 
fundamental,” he said. “We must know 
whether families really get more service out 
of single-story houses, out of split-level 
houses, or open-design houses.” 

Information is also being sought on fam- 
ily rooms, game rooms, TV rooms, rumpus 
rooms, unwalled carports, centrally located 
kitchens, movable partitions, rolled-back 
roofs, and picture windows, and scores of 
other innovations in home design. 

“The Government not only wants to find 
the answer to these and other questions, but 
has to have them,” Cole emphasized. 

“Private industry has the responsibility 
and capacity to carry out the future pro- 
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gram,” he added. The function of the Gov- 
ernment is “to provide counsel, to encour- 
age, and to give assistance.” 

“I shall welcome letters and comments 
from the housewives of America,” Cole con- 
cluded. “I hope that my mail will shortly 
reveal an active demand for a women’s con- 
gress on housing.” 





Nearly 1,500 housewives have responded 
enthusiastically in the first 10 days to Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator Albert 
M. Cole’s invitation for them to write him 
their views on what the modern home should 
be like. Letters to the Housing Administra- 
tor continue to come in at the rate of about 
200 a day. 

“The housewives are most enthusiastic in 
their response,” Mr. Cole said. “All of them 
say they are grateful for an opportunity to 
express their views on a subject that is very 
close to their hearts. One of the writers, for 
example, said this was the best thing that 
has happened since the Boston Tea Party.” 

Mr. Cole also announced that the Woman’s 
Congress on Housing, at which the sugges- 
tions made in the letters will be discussed 
by about 100 women from all parts of the 
country, will be held on April 23, 24, and 25, 
at the Washington Hotel in Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Cole said that the bulk of the letters 

received reflect serious and practical think- 
ing on the home as a place for modern family 
life. ; 
“While the women have many kinds of 
ideas on how the home can be better tailored 
to family needs, they in general seem to like 
most of the basic trends in modern design 
that accent fuller family living and few of 
them are critical of the present-day building 
industry.” 

STATEMENT BY NORMAN P. Mason, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINIS- 
TRATION, ON THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS ON 
HOUSING, APRIL 23, 24, 25 


FHA officials plan to attend all of the ses- 
sions of the Women’s Congress on Housing. 

We will study carefully all the recommen- 
dations suggested by the group. Naturally 
we will welcome anything which will result 
in practical improvements. 

We feel sure that such a group will give 
us some such suggestions. That has been 
our experience with all the many advisory 
groups we have consulted during the 2 years 
I have been head of FHA. 

The FHA is interested in the Women's 
Congress for several reasons. Our principal 
responsibility, of course, is to provide an 
adequate financing system to facilitate 
homebuying, and this entails the application 
of construction and architectural standards. 
We currently have a special advisory com- 
mittee of expert architects, engineers, and 
builders at work reviewing our minimum 
standards with a view to simplifying them 
and bringing them up to date. 

It seems to me that the views of the ulti- 
mate consumer, the housewives and home- 
makers, are a proper part of this picture. 
We ought to know what they are thinking: 
in fact, we owe it to ourselves as authorities 
in the housing field as well as to the general 
public. 





Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman, of Jerseyville, 
Ill., president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Cluus, has joined the forces sup- 
porting a recent proposal of Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, Albert M. Cole, 
that a Woman’s Congress on Housing be held 
in Washington to enable the Nation’s home- 
makers to make known ways by which the 
modern home can be improved. “The ma- 
jority of the women in this country are 
homemakers,” Mrs. Chapman said, “and they 
know that poor housing is frequently the 
result of poor design. 

“Most of the social improvements that 
have come about in this country in the past 
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65 years, such as the penny-lunch programs 
for children in the schools, the book-mobiles 
which have brought culture into isolated 
homes, the marshaling of public opinion 
against child labor, prison reforms, the Pure 
Food and Drug Act are a result of women’s 
views being brought to the attention of the 
lawmakers and the public. 

“I cannot agree with Congressman Quic- 
LEY, of Pennsylvania, who is quoted as hav- 
ing said, ‘Why housing authorities would be 
interested in learning what the women of 
this country want in a house is beyond my 
comprehension.’ 

“I believe the Members of the Congress 
should know what women feel are basic re- 
forms in Federal, State, and local housing 
projects. Who knows better than the house- 
wife how to utilize workspace in the home, 
and the kinds of storage space needed, about 
lighting and air and conveniences generally? 
I believe that if women have the opportuni- 
ty to make known their time and step-sav- 
ing ideas, as well as other observations as 
to safety and efficiency, that all America 
would benefit by housing that produces more 
for the money, and meets today’s housing 
needs more adequately. 

“I hope the Federal Government will give 
women a chance to suggest positive im- 
provements to better and more comfortable 
housing. 

“I enthusiastically approve Nr. Cole’s plan 
as the only really sensible and practical way 
to set standards for adequate housing.” 





Tribute to Helen Delich 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying when deserved recognition is 
given to an individual whose intelligent 
and earnest efforts are directed to the 
enlightenment of the American people 
on a matter vital to our national security 
and to our commercial pursuits. Such 
an event has just taken place in my con- 
gressional district where Miss Helen 
Delich, marine editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, has been honored by the Adver- 
tising Club of Baltimore. Miss Delich 
has been outstanding in her widespread 
publication of articles relating not only 
to the great port of Baltimore but also 
in regard to present-day challenges to 
the maintenance of an adequate mer- 
chant marine. In order that our citizens 
can better understand this important 
subject matter, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article in the Baltimore Sun re- 
lating to the Helen Delich testimonial be 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

The article follows: 

TrrsuTe PaIp HELEN DELICH—MARITIME EDI- 

TOR HONORED AS WOMAN OF THE YEAR 

Miss Helen Delich, maritime editor of the 
Sun, yesterday was honored as “woman of 
the year” by the Advertising Club and the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Baltimore. 

The reporter, who was introduced as the 
woman who has publicized the port of Balti- 
more, was guest of honor at a joint luncheon 
attended by 215 persons in the Emerson 


Hotel. 
Miss Delich joined the Sun staff in 1945 


and assumed her present post as maritime 
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editor 3 years ago. She also conducts a 
weekly television program on the port. 

Accepting the tribute, Miss Delich noted 
the personal significance the honor had for 
her, because “my parents * * * immigrated 
through the port of Baltimore across the 
Locust Point piers from Yugoslavia 50 years 
ago this month.” 

NATIONAL AWARDS 

In 1950 and 1951, Miss Delich won national 
awards for excellence in maritime reporting. 
The awards, granted by the Propeller Club 
of the United States, had never before been 
given twice to one newspaperwoman. 

Miss Delich is a native of Ruth, Nev. She 
studied at the State university in Nevada, 
attended George Washington University, and 
was graduated first in her class at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism. 

Subsequently, she was manager of the 
United Press bureau in Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
later was telegraph editor of the Lewiston 
(Idaho) Tribune before joining the Sun. 

In 1947, Miss Delich became the first wom- 
an reporter to cover a national convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, report- 
ing that event for the Sun from San Fran- 
cisco. 

In a speech before the advertising clubs 
yesterday, Miss Delich called for more public 
relations efforts on the part of shippers in 
the port of Baltimore. 

“The maritime industry,” she declared, 
“with no exception has the worst adver- 
tising and promotion program on the whole 
of any industry.” 

NATURAL SALES APPEAL 

“And yet it is one industry that could work 
out an interesting, long-range program with 
little difficulty because it has such a natural 
sales appeal. Everybody loves the sea, 
Everybody loves ships * * * and everybody 
needs and is very dependent upon world 
trade.” 

Miss Delich cited publicity programs that 
have been effective in New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, and several southern cities. 


rr ——— 


Segregation and Integration in the Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
constantly before us today the almost 
overpowering problem of segregation and 
integration in the public schools as a re- 
sult of the horrible decision made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States of 
America on black Monday, May 17, 1954. 

The problem created by this illegal and 
unfounded decision based on the politi- 
cal philosophy and theory of the Su- 
preme Court Justices has done more to 
disrupt and damage race relations in the 
South than we realized at the time of 
the decision. It is heartening, however, 
to see that gradually there is an awaken- 
ing on the part of a large part of the 
American people and particularly the 
editors to the awareness of our problem 
in the South and the necessity for com- 
bating, overriding, and changing the 
dreadful decision referred to heretofore. 
It was not based on law and legal prece- 
dent. 
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The people of my area are not willing 
to integrate the public schools. They are 
not going to integrate them. Now is the 
time when our people, if we are to pre- 
serve our way of life, must remain firm 
and meet the issue head on. This is no 
time to vacillate or temporize or to re- 
treat. Certain people in our State pro- 
fess to be great believers in States rights 
as well as strong segregationists but at 
one and the same time appear to be will- 
ing to and are advocating that the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia take steps toward 
integration and a recognition of the va- 
lidity of the decision of the Supreme 
Court.’ They attempt to justify their ac- 
tions by expressing great sympathy for 
the people of Prince Edward County as 
well as an effort to assist the county in 
its present court fight by permitting in- 
tegration in the State. 

The people of Prince Edward County 
have stood firm and unflinching in the 
face of all of the pressure that has been 
exerted by the integrationists and those 
who would change our very way of life. 
But for the will and determination of 
these fine people the fight for States 
rights, segregation and the sovereignty 
of the people of this great Nation would 
have been lost before now. The men and 
women of this great county deserve the 
everlasting gratitude of all of the people 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The editor of the Farmville Herald, J. 
B. Wall, has been one of the leaders in 
this fight on the part of the people of 
Prince Edward County. His paper has 
had a large part in guiding and directing 
in the proper channels the action that 
has been taken to preserve our heritage. 
On Tuesday, April 17, 1956, there ap- 
peared in the Farmville Herald an edi- 
torial entitled “Prince Edward Under the 
Gun,” which sums up the position of the 
people of Prince Edward County. It 
leaves no doubt that they are willing to 
fight for the principles they know to be 
right. They are not going to compromise 
the issue nor are they going to take a 
middle-of-the-road stand. They are go- 
ing to operate the schools of Prince Ed- 
ward County in the future as they have 
in the past. They hope the Federal court 
will not deprive the youth of Prince Ed- 
ward County of a public education. If 
the court in its desire and effort to mon- 
grelize the races of our Nation is willing 
to go so far as to prohibit the Negro 
children of Prince Edward County from 
receiving an education that is something 
we should know now and we can only find 
it out by meeting the issue head on. The 
issue cannot be resolved otherwise un- 
less our leaders are willing to give up the 
fight and integrate a little at a time. 
This I do not believe the people of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia desire or will 
stand for. m3 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include herewith the above- 
mentioned editorial: 

PRINCE EDWARD UNDER THE GUN 

NAACP attorneys have expressed in the 
press an intention to file additional suits for 
racial integration of public schools in Nor- 
folk and Charlottesville in the near future 
and will petition the Federal district court 
this week for a progress report on Prince 
Edward County. So, this county will prob- 
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ably be in the foreground of the public eye 
and the public press again, and under com- 
pulsion of the NAACP. 

In all honesty and good conscience there 
is but one answer to be given to the court; 
namely, that Prince Edward has made no 
progress toward integrating its schools. 
Prince Edward has no plans for integrating 
its schools. Prince Edward will abandon 
public schoois in preference to attempting 
to operate integrated schools. If this de- 
termination forces the closing of public 
schools in the county it will not be of our 
choosing nor according to the desires of the 
vast majority of the people of Prince Edward 
County, both white and Negro. There is 
nothing new in the statement of these facts. 
The issue was determined last June, when a 
vast meeting of patrons determined this 
policy and set up the Prince Edward Educa- 
tional Corp. The Prince Edward Educational 
Corp. has stood by all of this year, ready to 
provide education for the white children of 
the county. There is no doubt that it will 
continue to stand ready. 

In assuming and maintaining this posi- 
tion the people of Prince Edward County 
do not Miopt an arbitrary position, on the 
contrary, they stand upon rights retained 
by the States under the 10th amendment 
of the United States Constitution, and sec- 
tion 140 of the Virginia Constitution. In 
addition, by virtue of a resolution of inter- 
position, passed almost unanimously by the 
Virginia General Assembly in 1956, the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, disputes the power 
of the United States Supreme Court to con- 
trol or regulate the public schools under 
the State’s jurisdiction. Unless or until 
the Constitution of the United States is 
amended, or the disputed power of the 
United States Supreme Court has been re- 
solved, Prince Edward in good conscience 
and honest could not do otherwise. 

It has been indicated in the daily press 
that Governor Stanley is being urged to 
call a special session of the general as- 
sembly to enact new laws relating to the 
public schools. It is said that counsel for 
the Prince Edward school board wish to 
allude to such a step as evidence of prog- 
ress toward integration. In honesty and 
good conscience we cannot agree with this 
suggestion so far as this county is con- 
cerned. The people of Prince Edward are 
not interested in “buying time” with the 
attendent loss of the most cherished prin- 
ciples of self-government and State sov- 
ereignty. 

It seems to this editor that the Common- 
wealth of Virginia through its resolution 
of interposition has set its course and 
until this dispute of jurisdiction is deter- 
mined no further action need be taken. 
Certainly not by using Prince Edward as 
a reason for any laws at any time leading 
to integration of races in its public schools. 





It Will Cost $50,000 To Move the -Old 
Enginehouse—Step Held Wholly Un- 
necessary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a solution of the dilemma faced 
by the International Monetary Fund, 
arising from the proposal to move the 
Old Union Enginehouse occupied by the 
Association of Oldest Inhabitants, can be 
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reached by leaving the historic old struc- 
ture. where it is. This is the considered 
opinion of Homer Joseph Dodge, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants, as he outlined it in 
the Evening Star of April 18, 1956. 

Mr. Dodge points out in his important 
statement that— 

The plans for the addition to the IMF 
Building provide for a spacious parked en- 
trance on the Old Enginehouse site. It is 
wholly unnecessary to remove the firehouse 
from this park. 


Fifty-eight countries contribute to the 
International Monetary Fund. The 
United States quota, which is 31.43 per- 
cent of the total fund, amounts to $8,- 
750,000,000. If my figures are correct it 
will cost the United States $15,715 to 
move the Old Union Enginehouse, a 
move which is wholly unnecessary, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dodge. This would seem 
to me to be a matter of interest to the 
many associations of taxpayers through- 
out the country. Conceivably it may be 
of interest to the members of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 

My own interest in this matter springs 
from a bill, H. R. 9719, I have intro- 
duced—‘‘to amend the act of March 2, 
1891, as amended, to insure that the As- 
sociation of Oldest Inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia will continue to 
have the exclusive right to occupy and 
use the Old Union Engine House in the 
District of Columbia.” 

At a meeting of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee of the House District Com- 
mittee on March 5, 1956, the members of 
the subcommittee determined that a 
hearing would be held on H. R. 9719 at 
an early date. In the meantime the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia have been officially re- 
quested that any order to the Association 
of Oldest Inhabitants to vacate the prem- 
ises of the old Union Engine House be 
withheld until such time as the members 
of the District of Columbia Committee 
of the House of Representatives have 
had an opportunity to hold hearings on 
my measure. 

I would like to take this occasion to 
commend Mr. Dodge for his fine state- 
ment regarding the old Union Engine 
House. I was particularly moved by 
that part of his statement in which he 
Says: 

Just as Trinity Church stands in the 
shadow of towering structures in New 
York’s financial district as a symbol of grace 
and antiquity, so should the Old Engine 
House remain against the background of the 


wholly commonplace and undistinguished 
IMF Building. 


A number of years ago when the new 
General Accounting Office at Fifth and 
G Streets NW., Washington, D. C., was 
being planned, the Federal Government 
proposed to buy the land on which St. 
Mary’s Church is located. The issues 
that confronted the congregation of this 
fine church and its doughty pastor at 
that time, were remarkably similar to the 
problems faced by the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants. I am very pleased 
to be able to say that St. Mary’s Church 
was not destroyed, nor was it moved. It 
continues to serve its historic and im- 
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portant mission, and, I should add, the 
General Accounting Office is unquestion- 
ably better off for that mission. Cer- 
tainly the thousands of Federal em- 
ployees who work in the General Ac- 
counting Office and the other Federal 
buildings in the area feel safer because 
of the church and the beneficent influ- 
ence it exerts in what is surely one of 
the less desirable neighborhoods in the 
District of Columbia. 

I include here for the information of 
my colleagues the splendid statement by 
Homer Joseph Dodge, in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, of April 18, 1956: 

O.Lp ENGINE HOUSE 


. A solution of the dilemma faced by the 
International Monetary Fund, arising from 
the location of the Old Engine House occu- 
pied by the Association of Oldest Inhabi- 
tants, can be reached by. leaving the old 
building where it is. The plans for the addi- 
tion to the IMF Building provide for a spa- 
cious parked entrance on the Old Engine 
House site. It is wholly unnecessary to re- 
move the firehouse from this park. 

The National Capital, more than most 
cities, has a special interest in historic struc- 
tures. The present IMF Building, with the 
planned addition, constitutes a structural 
mass similar to a thousand, yes, 10,000, other 
office buildings. The Old Engine House is 
well-nigh unique. 

Just as Trinity Church stands in the 
shadow of towering structures in New York's 
financial district as a symbol of grace and 
antiquity, so should the Old Engine House 
remain against the background of the wholly 
commonplace and undistinguished IMF 
Building. This is especially compelling as 
the life expectancy of the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants is far greater than that 
of the International Monetary Fund. The 
purpose of the fund is to stabilize currencies 
of civilizations built upon our economic sys- 
tem. The fund has an unexampled oppor- 
tunity to achieve its stabilizing function by 
preserving the Old Engine House where it is, 

HoMER JOSEPH DODGE. 





Eighth Anniversary of Independence of 
the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the eyes of the world are focused 
on the State of Israel because the neo- 
ple in that nation are celebrating the 
eighth anniversary of their declaration 
of independence. One of the outstand- 
ing publishers in my district, Mr. Al S. 
Waxman, has written an editorial in 
which he likens the courage and stam- 
ina of the Israelis to that of the cou- 
rageous Americans who declared their 
independence in 1776. Mr. Waxman’s 
editorial appeared this week in his five 
newspapers: The Los Angeles Reporter, 
the Beverly Hills Reporter, the Pico Re- 
porter, the Park LaBrea Reporter, and 
the Wilshire Reporter. 

The people in my district have called 
my attention to previous editorials in the 
Waxman publications, but this one, be- 
cause of its timeliness and depth of un- 
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derstanding, is one which I feel will be 
much appreciated by many others who 
have the opportunity to see and read it. 
THE Eprror’s COLUMN 
(By Al S. Waxman) 
April 18, 1956. 
AN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


In 1776 a comparatively small group of 
people, consisting of men, women and chil- 
dren, banded together the arms, strength 
and will of their 13 colonies and adopted the 
Declaration of Independence. They were 
from many different lands, however, mostly 
British. With this Declaration they became 
good Americans. 

Other nations eyed them inquisitively, but 
sat by to see what would happen next. 
France, on the other hand, decided in 1778 
that the United States of America was here 
to stay and recognized the new Nation by 
treaty. Seven years later the British Em- 
pire conceded the status of American inde- 
pendence and gave official recognition to the 
small new Nation. 

Freedom did not come easily to these hard- 
fighting, God-fearing people. They received 
internal and external help from people and 
nations who admired their fight for freedom. 

Thousands of miles away from here, this 
week, another small nation celebrated an 
Independence Day. It was their eighth an- 
niversary and the eyes of the world are 
upon them today. Their enemies are not 
reconciled to the fact that the people of the 
State of Israel have declared their independ- 
ence and, after having made that declara- 
tion, have fought and are prepared to con- 
tinue fighting, if necessary, to maintain it. 

On the day U. N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold arrived in the Middle East 
to survey the Arab-Israeli conflict, an edi- 
torial appeared in one of the official publica- 
tions of the Arab league in which he was 
informed that “the success of Hammar- 
skjold’s mission depends upon the elimina- 
tion of the State of Israel.” 

In other words the enemies of Israei refuse 
to recognize the sovereign rights of the state. 

A tiny state in both miles of land and 
population, Israel is surrounded by several 
Arab nations. It is outnumbered 20 to 1 in 
population and 300 to 1 in acres of land. 
Even though outnumbered by such odds, 
they were able to wrest their freedom and 
independence. What they lacked in weapons 
and manpower, they made up in determina- 
tion and courage. They were fighting for the 
promised land. 

Today the state of Israel looks behind as 
it celebrates the eighth anniversary of its 
declaration of independence and looks ahead 
as it sees dark clouds overhead. The big 
nations of the world are fighting for power. 
In the center of their orbit stands this little 
nation. The cold war, the war of nerves, is 
being fought in and around this new nation. 

The enemies of the Western world are sup- 
plying Israel’s enemies with warfare weapons, 
yet Israel’s friends stand by and speculate 
about the future. They concede that Israel 
can be used as a stumbling block to the 
spread of communism in the Middle East 
and Israel is willing to be used as this barrier. 
Yet while the Communist satellites deliver 
war weapons to the Arab states and prepare 
them for a possible war, which could wipe 
out the state of Israel, the Western powers 
have adopted a wait-and-see policy. 

Waiting may prevent seeing. If Israel is 
not sold the arms necessary to protect herself 
against the enemies who surround her on all 
sides, the Western powers will find that they 
have lost their last democratic trench in the 
Middle East. Israel represents a tiny football 
in the international political game. It is 
being used by the East and West as well as 
by the Arabs in their internal squabbles. 

There are American hands which are dirty 
and slimy with oil. The oil which they have 
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taken out of the Middle East is sold at great 
profits to Europe and to American descend- 
ants of that band of hearty people, who in 
1776 went through the process of declaring 
independence. Is our war for freedom so far 
behind us that we have already forgotten? 

The United States and its western allies 
have already sold weapons and military ma- 
teriel to dozens of other nations throughout 
the world. This has been done from the 
standpoint of giving our friends the neces- 
sary implements with which to defend them- 
selves. Why don’t we do the same for Israel? 
They are prepared to give up their daily bread 
so that they may buy self-defending weapons. 

The State of Israel emphatically declares 
that it is not asking for our soldiers or our 
physical heip. They are asking only that we 
sell them weapons so that they may be pre- 
pared if and when their enemies attack. 
The people of Israel are prepared to do their 
own fighting. They know their cause and 
they are prepared to stand and defend them- 
selves. Theirs is so much like our spirit of 
1776 that they could well be the Americans 
of the Middle East. 

An American said, “Give me liberty or give 
me death.’’ And Israelis are prepared to 
stand up and fight along that line. An Amer- 
ican said, “I regret I have but one life to 
give my country.” And Israeli boys and girls 
are serving in the armed forces there. An 
American said, “I'll be back.” And the Is- 
raelis have come back to their promised land. 

The most welcome news that the State of 
Israel could get on this, their eighth anni- 
versary, would be an announcement from 
the United States that we are prepared to 
sell them the weapons they need for their 
self-defense and preservation. Not give but 
sell. Delivery of such materiel would mean 
the insurance that Israel is here to stay, to 
grow, to aid the Western Powers, to stop the 
fiood of communism into the Middle East. 

To help Israel today is to help ourselves. 





The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week we debated one of the most impor- 
tant legislative proposals to come before 
the House in this session of Congress. 
The omnibus farm bill which was pre- 
sented at that time was a genuine disap- 
pointment to me in view of the urgency 
with which I regard the problems of 
American agriculture today. It was my 
hope that the conference committee 
would present to the House a bill em- 
bodying the far-reaching and construc- 
tive recommendations which the Presi- 
dent and his administration formulated 
in a sincere effort to assist the American 
farmer. My strongest disappointment 
sprang from the insistence that rigid 
price supports be reinstated on basic 
crops even for the l-year period pro- 
vided in the bill. 

The appalling consequences of the 
rigid price support plan are felt by every 
farmer in the Nation today who is ex- 
periencing lower prices for his commodi- 
ties because of the fantastic surpluses 
which have been created through 10 
years of rigid price supports. I have op- 
posed the further extension of rigid 
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price supports in the past and my oppo- 
sition has not diminished. I believe 
that any thinking individual who is sin- 
cere in his concern for American farm 
prices must conclude that we must abol- 
ish these surpluses and with them the 
rigid price support program which has 
fostered and stimulated them. 

It is my belief that American agricul- 
ture must continue to be based upon the 
production of the small family farmer. 
While rigid price supports have offered 
only inconsequential direct benefits to 
this type of farm operation, the pro- 
gram has greatly benefited the large 
commercial type farm. This has stimu- 
lated these large commercial operators 
to grow more and more of the crops al- 
ready in surplus. The result has been 
the piling up of more surpluses which 
have, in turn, depressed market prices 
and created a serious economic hardship 
for the small farmer in southeastern 
Ohio and throughout this country. 

Last week when this bill came to a vote 
in the House, I hoped that it could be re- 
turned to the conference committee to 
remove the objectionable and somewhat 
contradictory provisions it contained. I 
favored the motion to recommit the bill 
for the purpose of removing those provi- 
sions. That motion failed. Returning 
to the conference report, I recognized the 
value of placing the soil bank proposal in 
operation this year so that American 
farmers could have its benefits without 
delay. 

The bill also contained a provision 
whereby farmers might exercise greater 
freedom from acreage restrictions with 
respect to wheat grown and used on their 
farms. This provision is of particular 
importance to hundreds of small farmers 
in my congressional district who have ex- 
perienced difficulty under past restric- 
tions. 


My bill, H. R. 4570, would allow farm- 
ers freedom from such controls and, al- 
though a similar measure has been 
passed by the Senate, there seems little 
or no likelihood that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will take affirma- 
tive action this year on my proposal and 
similar bills introduced by a number of 
my colleagues. 

With these provisions in mind, I re- 
luctantly supported the conference re- 
port when it was brought to a vote on the 
floor of the House a week ago. Admit- 
tedly, it was a difficult decision. The bal- 
ance seemed nearly even. 

Assuredly, it was a difficult decision 
for President Eisenhower when the bill 
came to his desk for study. He weighed 
those same factors in the balance and, 
based upon his information, the bad out- 
weighed the good. Furthermore, he has 
shown a determination to fight this thing 
through. He has indicated that the 
forces of his administration will be em- 
ployed in wresting a workable farm bill 
from a reluctant Democrat majority in 
the Congress. 


The President’s veto of this bill and his 
reasons for the action he has taken are, 
in my opinion, cogent and sound. They 
are based upon a concern for the prob- 
lems of the American farmer which 
transcends any immediate partisan gain 
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which his approval of the bill might have 
obtained. I support his action. 

In his veto message, the President has 
urged the Congress to enact legislation 
authorizing the establishment of the soil 
bank proposal. In this I heartily concur 
and wish to express my conviction that 
the Congiess, if it is motivated by an 
honest concern for the American farmer, 
will act quickly on this measure. There 
are no acceptable reasons, in my opinion, 
why this cannot be done and done now 
without any more verbiage. Political 
intransigence will be understood by our 
people when they evaluate any failure of 
the Congress to enact the soil bank legis- 
lation. Election year politics is no sub- 
stitute for positive and constructive ac- 
tion by the Congress this year. 

I recognize that the soil bank proposal 
may not, in itself, bring great direct 
benefits to many small farmers. Its ben- 
efits, however, will be appreciable and 
real when we consider that this program 
will reduce the surpluses and cause a 
general rise in the price of farm com- 
modities. The decline in farm income is 
our problem today. Since the soil bank 
proposal will contribute to the solution 
of this problem, its benefits will be felt 
by all farmers in the prices they receive 
for basic crops. We must meet this chal- 
lenge by formulating our solutions di- 
rectly and honestly. 

I wish to urge that the Congress enact 
@ soil bank proposal bill immediately. 





Military Justice Under Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the House Armed Services 
Committee is now holding hearings on 
H. R. 6583, a bill to amend the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the statement of Chief Judge Robert E. 
Quinn, of the United States Court of 
Military Appeals, on this bill before the 
committee: 

STATEMENT OF CHIEF JUDGE ROBERT E. QUINN, 
OF THE UNITED STATES COURT OF MILITARY 
APPEALS, BEFORE THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE ON THE BILL, H. R. 6583, TO 
AMEND THE UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY 
JUSTICE 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed 

Services Committee, article 67 (g) of the 

Uniform Code of Military Justice directs the 

Judges of the United States Court of Military 

Appeals and the Judge Advocate General of 

the Armed Forces to meet annually and sub- 

mit to the Armed Services Committees of the 

Senate and House of Representatives recom- 

mendations relating to the Uniform Code of 

Military Justice. The Committee has over 

the 5-year period of its existence, complied 

with that direction and in the report for the 
period ending December 31, 1953, 17 recom- 
mendations for changes in the law were 
made to the Congress. ._Those recommenda- 


tions were endorsed by all members of the 
committee at that time and presently they 
represent the views of the court. 


The 
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present bill goes beyond these recommenda- 
tions. It contains provisions which cannot 
be justified by experience, reason or logic. 

Judge Paul W. Brosman was present and 
participated in all committee meetings held 
during the years 1951 to 1955, inclusive. Be- 
cause of his untimely death, only Associate 
Judge Latimer joins with me in this state- 
ment and the comments and criticisms which 
I present to you have his endorsement. How- 
ever, every proposed change was considered 
by all three Judges and the views expressed 
represent the collective judgment of the 
court. In addition, they are supported by 
4% years of experience on the court and a 
review of some 8,000 cases; by innumerable 
appearances before service schools, but asso- 
ciation meetings and veterans organizations; 
and by repeated discussions with military 
commanders and military and civilian law- 
yers. While there have been some fair criti- 
cisms of certain procedural deficiencies in 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, I need 
not defend its basic and beneficent provi- 
sions, for by any unbiased appraisal, it has 
proven that Congress was wise indeed in 
extending to members of the armed services 
the additional rights and privileges granted 
by that law. 

In regard to the proposed amendments 
contained in bill H. R. 6583 now under con- 
sideration by your committee, I believe that 
to place the provisions in their proper per- 
spective, a short reference to their historical 
development will be useful. Since its crea- 
tion, the Code Committee has considered 
questions concerning, and problems involv- 
ing, almost the entire field of military law. 
Immediately after the court organized, ideas 
for improvements were continually suggested. 
Some had merit; others were without value. 
On August 20, 1953, The Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and the General Counsel of the Treasury, 
submitted a report incorporating a number 
submitted a report incorporating a number 
of recommendations which they thought 
would imporve the administration of mili- 
tary justice. Those recommendations may 
be found in exhibit D, page 30, Annual Re- 
port of the Code Committee for the period 
ending December 31, 1953. Most of the sug- 
gested changes had been the subject of dis- 
cussion at meetings of the Code Committee 
but -unanimity had not been reached on 
some of the proposals. 

On February 15, 1953, the court appointed 
a civilian committee of outstanding law- 
years consisting of Whitney North Seymour, 
chairman, Ralph G. Boyd, Henry T. Dorrance, 
Felix E. Larkin, Joseph A. McClain, Jr., 
George A. Spiegelberg, Arthur E. Sutherland, 
and Donald L. Deming. The committee was 
set up by the court because the judges were 
of the opinion that sounder recommenda- 
tions could be submitted to Congress if all 
suggested changes were studied and eval- 
uated by both civilian and military lawyers. 
Considering that The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Services and the General Counsel 
of the Treasury represented the service com- 
munity and the court committee members 
represented the civilian viewpoint, it is 
obvious that the court was thoroughly ap- 
prised of the military and civilian views. 
After receipt of the recommendations of the 
Judge Advocates General, referred to above, 
the proposed amendments were referred to 
the civilian committee for consideration and 
comment. That committee met with The 
Judge Advocates General of the Services, and 
was, therefore, fully aware of the service 
contentions. It is of interest to note that 
17 recommendations are the only changes of 
the many considered which have the unani- 
mous endorsement of The Judge Advocates 
General, the General Counsel of the Treas- 
ury, and the judges of the United States 
Court of Military Appeals, 

Since the proposed changes were first sub- 
mitted to Congress, there may have been 
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a change in position by some of the Judge 
Advocates General because the present De- 
fense Department bill contains some pro- 
posed amendments which were either re- 
jected by the court members of the com- 
mittee or were not presented to the com- 
mittee for consideration. I, of course, do not 
quarrel with the right of a member of a com- 
mittee to change his mind, but I respectfully 
suggest that any amendment to the code 
should not, at this time, go beyond the rec- 
ommendations unanimously agreed upon by 
the code committee. 

I start with the premise that unanimous 
recommendations submitted to Congress are 
sound and desirable and, in my opinion, they 
should be enacted into law. They will ex- 
pedite the administration of military justice 
without denying the accused any right, privi- 
lege or benefit granted to him by Congress. 
Generally speaking, I oppose the other rec- 
ommendations for the reason that almost 
every suggested change restricts a right con- 
ferred by Congress upon members of the 
military services. I consider it unnecessary 
to take up the time of the committee in 
discussing those provisions about which 
there is no controversy. 

Appended hereto is a comparison chart of 
the proposed changes, setting out the pres- 
ent law, the proposed change and the code 
committee recommendation, if any. Also 
appended hereto is an analysis of changes 
contained in the bill, which have not been 
either considered by, or approved by the 
code committee. 

If the committee desires a detailed expla- 
nation of the items in the bill not specifi- 
cally recommended by the court, Judge Lati- 
mer will be glad to discuss these matters at 
length. 

I would like to talk about one matter which 
is outside the provisions of the present bill, 
but which is of importance to military jus- 
tice. When the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, article 67 provided that the mem- 
bers of the United States Court of Military 
Appeals—should hold office during good be- 
havior and should receive the compensation, 
allowances, perquisites, and retirement bene- 
fits of judges of the United States Courts 
of Appeals. Subsequently, that section was 
amended by the Senate and the present term 
of 15 years was substituted. Several bills 
have been introduced in the House and Sen- 
ate to reincorporate that provision. Ap- 
parently, no committee action has been taken 
on any of these bills. 

The principle of life tenure has been ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense; by 
the American Bar Association; by many oth- 
er distinguished legal scholars; and life ten- 
ure for the judges was provided in the bill 
as originally reported from this committee 
and as approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Title 28, section 451, of the United States 
Code defines a court of the United States as 
“any court created by act of Congress the 
judges of which are entitled to hold office 
during good behavior.” A similar definition 
of a judge of the United States is contained 
in this legislation. It can be argued, there- 
fore, that a judge of the Court of Military 
Appeals is not a judge of the United States, 
and that the tribunal itself is not a court of 
the United States. Many reasons can be ad- 
vanced in favor of eliminating the present 
uncertainty and granting the court full ju- 
dicial stature, Undoubtedly, the members 
of the committee are familiar with the rea- 
sons for life tenure, but, if not, I am certain 
the author of the bill will supply any mem- 
ber with the complete information on this 
subject. I rsepectfuily request the commit- 
tee to put this court on the same level with 
other Federal courts. It can be done now 
without any political implications because 
the next regular vacancy does not occur un- 
til May 31, 1961. 
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Finally, by reason of the present term pro- 
vision, the court has been held subject to 
the rules and regulations of civil service. In 
my opinion, Congress did not intend to make 
this court subservient to that agency, and if 
I am correct in my belief, then some reme- 
dial action should be taken. This court 
should have the same tenure, independence, 
standing, and dignity as other Federal 
courts. It should be permitted to conduct 
its own affairs without supervision by the 
Civil Service Commission, 





In Answer to Pettiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most daily the people of the United 
States are subjected to petty criticism of 
any relaxation of our great President. 
The following mature and penetrating 
article by David Lawrence, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 18, 1956, looks at the whole 
subject in proper perspective and I com- 
mend its reading to the American 
people: 

A PRESIDENT IS ALWAYS ON DutTy—CnrITICs OF 

EISENHOWER TrIPS ForGer UNITED STATES 

Is Just Hours Wipe BY PLANE 


(By David Lawrence) 


The horse-and-buggy days have long since 
gone but, judging from some recent com- 
ments criticizing President Eisenhower for 
not staying in Washington during a flare-up 
in the Middle East, it might be supposed that 
some people do not know that the airplane 
and the telegraph and the telephone make 
it unnecessary for any Chief Executive to 
remain in the National Capital all the time. 

As a matter of fact, those who wanted 
President Eisenhower to cancel his recent 
trip to Augusta, Ga., didn't realize that such 
a step would in itself have set off an alarm 
around the world. Stock markets would 
have been affected, and nervousness about a 
new call-up of the draft would have ensued. 

Actually, mowadays a President of the 
United States can be anywhere in this coun- 
try and take care of an international crisis 
so far as military or diplomatic messages or 
instructions are concerned. 

For some years now it has been well known 
in Washington that only one man—the Presi- 
dent—has the authority to order use of the 
atomic bomb in case of sudden attack. Nat- 
urally, if a President goes from city to city, 
as he has to do occasionally during his term 
of office, arrangements have to be made for 
instantaneous communication with him. 
These have always been carefully planned to 
meet any emergency operation. 

Wherever the President goes there are tele- 
phone or radio contacts, and he can even be 
reached aboard a plane and hold a conversa- 
tion with his subordinates while traveling 
in the air. When Mr. Eisenhower goes to 
Augusta, he has the same setup on a com- 
munications basis that President Truman 
had at Key West, Fla., during the Korean 
war—and there were some acute phases in 
that war. 

The telephone and telegraph lines are pri- 
vate. They are for the use only of the Presi- 
dent and they connect continuously with 
the White House telephone switchboard and 
with the telegraph room there. The same 


preparations are made many weeks in ad- 
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vance whenever the President is planning a 
visit to Denver or to any other place across 
the country where he makes a stop. The 
communications equipment at the Presi- 
dent’s farm at Gettysburg has been estab- 
lished for several months and can be put 
into operation at a moment’s notice. Con- 
ferences by telephone nowadays can be held 
with 3 or 5 or more persons at the same 
time, and 2-way conversations are possible 
among all the participants. 

There are folks who think that when an 
international situation gets in the head- 
lines the President should station himself 
in his office and wring his hands while the 
photographers take pictures of him “meet- 
ing the crisis.” The truth is that a President 
needs time to read the constant flow of mes- 
sages that come to him from all parts of the 
world, and he can do a better job of con- 
centration and can think things through 
with far more objectivity when he is detached 
from Washington’s pressures. Any Officials 
needed for a personal conference can always 
be summoned in a few hours’ flying time. 

When Mr. Truman went to Key West a few 
years ago, this correspondent wrote somewhat 
the same exposition of the presidential com- 
munications system and defended Mr. Tru- 
man from similar criticisms. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be a tendency to criticize 
Presidents when they try to get some exercise 
or rest. They never really take vacations ex- 
cept for a few hours at a time. 

The theory that a Chief Executive can 
do a good job only in the midst of Wash- 
intgon’s whirl is a fallacy. A President de- 
serves all the time he can possibly take for 
golf or any other recreation. Past Presi- 
dents have had their hobbies, and the Na- 
tion never begrudged the vacations of Grover 
Cleveland or of Herbert Hoover, both of whom 
liked to go fishing. 

One thing is rarely publicized. It’s that a 
President often works long into the night 
and on weekends. The time he spends read- 
ing important messages from all over the 
worlu and memoranda from his associates is 
unknown to the public generally—but, 
whether it’s at Augusta or Gettysburg or 
Denver, the time spent by the President on 
the golf course is reported. Also, if he tosses 
out the first ball at the opening of the base- 
ball season, it’s widely covered—and, of 
course, if he doesn’t go to the initial game, 
it offends the fans. Yet the time he spends 
at this desk during the day or in his bedroom 
at night reading official papers never gets 
into the newspapers. It often means a 50- 
hour week for him. 


It is the pettiest kind of partisanship and 
narrowmindedness to criticize any President 
for taking a vacation or trips away from 
Washington. It would be better for America 
if all Presidents spent more time traveling 
around the country rather than tie them- 
selves down to the White House continuously 
for 12 months a year, 





Pan American Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many speeches before this body re- 
cently concerning the proposed certifica- 
tion of this or that air carrier for a new 
air route between the New England 
States, New York, and Florida. That 
this service must be necessary is mani- 
fested by the fact that the Civil Aero- 
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nautics Board has been holding proceed- 
ings for a considerable length of time 
and that the CAB examiner in the case 
emphasized the need for a new carrier on 
this highly important and highly 
traveled route. The matter is presently 
before the CAB. 

The Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York has, for the first time, 
expressed an opinion regarding the selec- 
tion of a particular air carrier by the 
CAB. While reluctant to depart from 
past policy the board of directors of that 
association, after most careful consid- 
eration and deliberation, is convinced 
that of all the applicants in this proceed- 
ing, certification by the CAB of Pan 
American as the third carrier would be 
in the best interest of New York and, 
therefore, in the best interest of the 
public. 

Actually, the Commerce and Industry 
Association does not have a local per- 
spective on this additional service to 
Florida nor is it motivated by local politi- 
cal consideration. Of its membership 
of 3,500 firms representing a cross-sec- 
tion of business and industry, some 2,000 
of these firms are directly engaged in 
international commerce. As this asso- 
ciation points out it is greatly concerned 
with any new service which will facili- 
tate the movement by air of passengers 
and cargo to and from Latin America 
and between Europe and Latin America 
via New York. 

Of all the applicants competing for 
this route only Pan American, in the 
opinion of the association, can do the 
complete job well enough to satisfy the 
demands of international commerce. 

Mr. Speaker on April 16, Mr. Joseph 
A. Sinclair, secretary of the association, 
wrote to Mr. James R. Durfee, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, urging 
certification of Pan American on the 
New York-Florida route. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Sinclair’s letter be included in the 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION OF NEw YorkK, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 16, 1956. 
Subject: New /York-Florida Proceeding 
Docket No. 3051, et al. 
Mr. JAMES R. DURFEE, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DurFEE: The Commerce and Ine 
dustry Association of New York wishes to ex- 
press to you and the members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board its views with respect to 
the initial decision of the examiner in this 
proceeding. This association, which is the 
recognized service chamber of commerce in 
the New York metropolitan area, has a mem- 
bership of some 3,500 firms representing a 
cross-section of business and industry in the 
New York area, including some 2,000 firms 
directly engaged in international commerce 
as well as a number of the airlines which 
serve New York. 

Our primary interest in this proceeding is 
the economic importance to New York of 
adequate’ service both for passengers and 
cargo to Miami and intermediate points, and 
also, in view of New York City’s importance 
as the international trade center of the coun- 
try, the movement by air of passengers and 
cargo to and from Latin America and be- 
tween Europe and Latin America via New 
York. 
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We agree with the examiner’s views as to 
the need for a third carrier on this route. 
The selection of that third carrier by CAB is 
of outstanding importance to New York and, 
since this area is the largest source for both 
passengers and cargo, we urge that the eco- 
nomic interests of New York be given pro- 
portionate weight in arriving at the Board’s 
decision. 

We feel strongly that the selection of a 
third carrier by you and the other members 
of the Board should be made on the basis of 
service to the communities involved rather 
than giving first consideration to the pos- 
sible effect on one of the present operators. 
Therefore, the strongest available competi- 
tion should be selected in the public inter- 
est as being more productive of adequate 
and efficient service. 

This association has never in the past 
expressed an opinion with regard to the 
selection of air carriers by CAB and we have 
never taken a position favoring one appli- 
cant in any parallel transportation situation. 
However, while reluctant to depart from 
past policy, our board of directors, after most 
careful consideration and deliberation, is 
convinced that of all the applicants in this 
proceeding, certification by CAB of Pan 
American World Airways as the third carrier 
will be in the best interests of New York 
and, therefore, in the best interests of the 
public. 

Study of the initial decision of the exam- 
iner only strengthens our view that Pan 
American Airways is the logical choice of 
applicants. Many of the points made in the 
examiner’s report point to that conclusion; 
the immediate availability of suitable equip- 
ment; the early use of jet aircraft now on 
order; the reverse seasonality of Pan Amer- 
ican’s present operations as compared with 
the east coast route; the examiner’s accept- 
ance of Pan American’t estimates of the 
traffic it would carry both passengers and 
freight and the consequent reduction or 
elimination of several million dollars of 
Government subsidy; and the high percent- 
age of passenger and cargo traffic which 
originates in or is detined for Latin America 
or Europe. 

The examiner makes no comment on the 
present competitive disadvantages of Pan 
American relative to foreign airlines. It 
would seem unlikely that loss of business to 
foreign carriers can be overcome through any 
interchange arrangement. Such loss of traffic 
means, of course, that thousands of pas- 
sengers who might come to New York on a 
through plane service will not be providing 
business to our hotels, retail shops and other 
business establishments. 


We take exception to the examiner’s state- 
ment (p. 109): “It seems clear that there 
is now sufficient service available or po- 
tentially available, to provide fer freight 
needs and that certification of Pan Amer- 
ican between Miami and the Northeast to 
provide all cargo service is unnecessary and 
not required by the public convenience and 
necessity.” As stated previously, some 2,000 
firms of this association are engaged in 
international trade operations. Many do 
business with Latin America and must ship 
goods by air to satisfy the needs of their 
overseas customers and to meet European 
competition. Without exception shippers 
have expressed dissatisfaction with present 
cargo service via Miami, an opinion which 
was fully confirmed by them at the hear- 
ings in this proceeding. The number of 
complaints with regard to the inadequacy of 
air cargo service to Latin America due to the 
present hiatus between New York and Miami 
has been increasing in proportion to the 
increased use of international air freight 
service. It is difficult to understand the basis 
on which the examiner arrived at the above- 
quoted conclusion in view of the large per- 
centage of that traffic which moves between 
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the Northeast and Miami by rail and truck. 
The amazing feature is that with the result- 
ant loss of time under the present setup, the 
volume of international air freight from the 
Northeast via Miami continues to increase 
so strongly. 

Neither of the two present carriers have 
shown an interest in cargo service or any in- 
dication that they expect to do so. We do 
not find anywhere in the examiner’s report 
that Delta contemplates any all-cargo service 
if certificated for this route. In contrast, 
Pan American has stated that they will 
schedule two cargo planes a day and that the 
freight rate will be lower than the present 
combined rail and air rate to Latin America. 


Although the examiner expresses the opin- 
ion that through plane service can be pro- 
vided under interchange arrangements, such 
arrangements can only be considered as tem- 
porary expediences which can hardly be ex- 
pected to result in the same efficiency of serv- 
ice as single carrier operations. This is par- 
ticularly true in connection with cargo 
service when one party to the interchange 
egreement shows so little interest in devel- 
oping freight business. 

The Examiner makes the point that “with 
additional carriers in the market, there will 
be increased traffic solicitation, promotion 
and development which will necessarily gen- 
erate new traffic * * *.” In this regard also, 
Pan American is certainly the outstanding 
choice for a third carrier. Not only does Pan 
American have a solicitation and promotion 
organization throughout this country, but 
their overseas offices likewise would be in a 
position to develop new business over the 
East Coast route. The fact that almost 20 
percent of the present traffic to Miami is 
destined to or from Latin America indicates 
the effectiveness of Pan American’s promo- 
tion activities and the contacts which they 
have for developing new business. 

Likewise, because such changes will benefit 
air service from New York, we urge elimi- 
nation of the provision that Eastern Airlines 
may serve Boston only on flights originating 
or terminating south of Richmond, Va., 
or west of Charleston, and of the present 
compulsory stop at Atlanta on Eastern’s New 
York-Tampa service. 

Also, because of the effective competition 
and improved service which should result, 
we urge.the Board's approval of Trans-World 
Airline’s application for extension of its 
service from New York to Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, without the restric- 
tions suggested by the examiner. 

We believe also that approval of United 
Airlines application to engage in nonstop 
operations from New York to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, without restric- 
tion as to the origin of flights will result in 
improved service to the traveling public and 
will fill a need for better service between 
those cities. 

We request your favorable consideration 
of the views expressed above. 

Sincerely, 
JosePH A. SINCLAIR, 
Secretary. 





President Remains Strong With 
Independent Voters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent Gallup poll on the strength of 
President Eisenhower as against Adlai 


April 19 


Stevenson or EsTES KEFAUVER has been 
released in this morning’s Washington 
Post. 

It demonstrates again the tremendous 
strength which President Eisenhower 
has among independent voters only. As 
a rule of thumb, we say that there are 
approximately one-third of all voters in 
the country who vote independently, or 
what we call a split ticket. 

Among the independent voters, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower maintains a margin 
over Mr. Stevenson of 171 percent as 
against 23 percent. The President main- 
tains a lead among independents of 66 
percent as against 26 percent for Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER. 

This is indeed a tribute to President 
Eisenhower, because as a rule these in- 
dependent voters do not vote consistently 
with any one party. In a Presidential 
election, the year generally termed by 
political experts to hold the balance of 
power. 

Other Gallup polls taken during the 
last 3 years indicate that the President 
has stood very high on each poll with 
the independent voters. 

Appended herewith is the complete 
poll as released by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, April 18, 1956: 

PRINCETON, N. J., April 18.—Which of the 
two leading Democratic candidates, Adlai 
Stevenson or Esters KEFAUVER, runs the 
strongest race against President Eisenhower 
as of now? 


When the 1952 contenders are matched in 
an institute trial-heat race, voters ques- 
tioned in a survey throughout the country 
say they would vote as follows: 


Ike versus Stevenson 


Percent 
I i i nim amon aie bam 61 
SI Sechenova ds pois setae 37 
I Alec ago ah ate cnc eric snipes eeaneaiia 2 


Eliminating the 2 percent who say they 
are undecided today, the above figures be- 
come: Eisenhower 62 percent, Stevenson 38 
percent. 

Running against President Eisenhower, 
Senator KEFrauver polled the following vote, 
as reported previously: 


Ike versus Kefauver 


Percent 
NT i ctititiha meemecie nme meena 59 
RN is ci carci di Gigi cnmcnmente emcnermanine 38 
I i ic atc ak haces Bacisaalcpe 3 


Excluding the undecided vote, the figures 
were: Eisenhower 61 percent, KEFauveR 39 
percent. 

In the 1952 presidential election, Eisen- 
hower polled 55.4 percent of the major party 
vote compared to Stevenson’s 44.6 percent. 

One interesting sign of political cross- 
currents at work shows up in an analysis 
of the two trial heats. 

While on a nationwide basis Keravver and 
Stevenson run about even against Eisen- 
hower, it is interesting to note that of the 
two Democratic candidates, excluding the 
undecided vote, Stevenson does better against 
Eisenhower in the South than KEFAUVER 
does. 

Here is the vote today of Independents 
in the Eisenhower versus Stevenson race: 


Independents only 


Percent 
I i tise eiisiisitiaes baicslicinisi tos iniehninintiean 71 
EP 23 
I hide tibia idaiseh dic tnicins tamihtnacacndaeasetien 6 


By way of comparison, here is how Inde- 
pendents divided on Eisenhower versus KeE- 
FAUVER: 
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Independents only 


Percent 
Fisenhower.....0--cccncecccennaneenece - 66 
TENGtEE occncccaneend eens Cece ~ ae 
Undecided ..s.cene<cnccesmecsne<escuccco 8 


Following is a comparison of the results of 
the two surveys in the South: 


South only 


Percent 
SCHR ODR oc ticdosncen canesiowabmmetpees 50 
BtePONNO occ ciceticncnndtewe nnatemingne 47 
WricleclheG is cnn a ceeds es ecwmmnancnnmne 3 

South only 

Percent 
Hise@nhOwel . nncnn cok nce dewcccescsnce 53 
GE, Cache deccadcwn ences acne 44 
DRG ccciameiiaccciscatscndcmmenneene 3 


In 1952, President Eisenhower polled 49.1 
percent of the major party vote in the 
South compared to Stevenson’s 50.9 percent. 

Persons who classify themselves as Re- 
publicans in today’s survey overwhelmingly 
prefer Eisenhower to Stevenson, as follows: 


Republicans only 


Percent 
MISSIN ROGEE . csinicncdhnc piesa peigeguam 98 
StAVERIIs < sice ccc nccunadccccmanacodee 2 
WCIR OR iki nk idee ecnenwene ee) 


1Less than '4 of 1 percent. 


This closely matches the vote among Re- 
publicans in the Eisenhower versus Kefauver 
trial heat, which found 97 percent preferring 
Eisenhower, 2 percent Kefauver, and 1 per- 
cent undecided. 

Among persons who classify themselves as 
Democrats, both Stevenson and Kefauver 
outpoll Eisenhower by a margin of better 
than 2 to 1, as follows: 


Democrats only 


Percent 
Po scar matitp cena om wan euigeieaen 69 
IG. nd ct avdachachiiboegnoamnbaiie 29 
WI iintiatibinse cing maieiionotaaiintnin = 2 


Against Eisenhower, KEFauver got 70 per- 
cent of the Democratic vote, Eisenhower 
26 percent with 4 percent undecided. 

Cross-section surveys, such as those con- 
ducted by the institute, are not to be con- 
fused with ballot-in-the-paper, post card 
and other similar polls, in which no attempt 
is made to see that each segment of the 
voting population is represented in its true 
proportion. 

An accurate cross section must include the 
proper proportions of young and old, rich 
and poor, city dwellers and country folk, 
grade school, high sghool, and college edu- 
cated, labor union members, and non-mem- 
bers, men and women, and so on. 





Farm Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post of today carries an article 
by Walter Lippmann in which he dis- 
cusses the farm bill veto. This article 
jn my opinion accurately and effective- 
ly expresses the issues and differences of 
viewpoint which existed between the 
President and Congress in connection 
with the consideration and disposition 
of this legislation. 
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As Mr. Lippmann well points out, these 
differences are not differences of prin- 
ciple, rather there is a substantial agree- 
ment upon principle, but a difference in 
the degree and extent to which relief 
should be afforded. 

I feel that this article should be read 
and considered by every Member of Con- 
gress. The veto of the’President and 
the administrative action which has been 
taken to increase support prices does not 
by any manner or means settle the issue 
nor would it have been settled if the bill 
had been allowed to become law by the 
President. However, as is well known, 
I believe that the bill passed by Congress 
more adequately met the present situa- 
tion. 

In my opinion the passage of the soil 
bank bill introduced by a number of the 
Members of the House and Senate on 
yesterday would be of further assistance 
at this time. 

The article follows: 

ToDAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE FARM BILL VETO 


The President had no choice but to veto 
the farm bill that Congress sent him. Had 
he signed it, he would have had to repudiate 
not only his own public statements but the 
whole record of his Secretary of Agriculture 
and the actions of the two Republican lead- 
ers in Congress, Senator KNOWLAND and Rep- 
resentative MarRTIN. Does it follow that the 
original program which he sent to Congress 
in January was adequate and satisfying and 
that all would be well if only Congress had 
accepted it? 

It does not follow. The President’s own 
actions when he vetoed the bill recognize 
that the basic complaint of the congressional 
opposition to his original program was about 
halfway justified. Where the bill would 
have subsidized farm prices to the tune of 
aboue $1 billion, the President is going by 
administrative action to subsidize farm 
prices to the tune of about $500 million. He 
has vetoed the very high and rigid price sup- 
ports. He is going to put into effect high 
but not quite so high theoretically flexible 
supports. 

The issue between the President and the 
congressional opposition is not really one of 
principle. It is whether farm income shall 
be subsidized at the congressional rate or at 
the administration rate. 

The farm bill is in its details a very com- 
plicated business. But what has happened 
since the President’s special message in Jan- 
uary comes down, I think, essentially to this. 
In the administration’s mind the crucial and 
fundamental “problem is,” as the President 
said in his veto message, “price-depressing 
surpluses,” caused by “wartime incentives 
too long continued.” From this it follows 
that the basic principle of a sound farm pol- 
icy is to reduce production in order to reduce 
the surpluses. 

The opposition in Congress, consisting of 
the Democrats and most of the Republicans 
from the farm States, is primarily con- 
cerned with the decline of the incomes of 
the farming population. Their total in- 
come ffom farm and nonfarm sources has 
declined 26 percent since 1947, while the 
total national income has increased by 36 
percent. The congressional opposition rec- 
ognizes that there is a problem of surpluses. 
It does not accept the view that it is the only 
or the paramount problem. The paramount 
problem is the decline of incomes which may 
be due not only to the wartime supports, but 
to the technological revolution which has 
increased so enormously the productivity of 
agriculture. 
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The administration, its eyes fixed on the 
surpluses, has been interested primarily in 
the soil bank, which is a device for reducing 
production. The opposition, its eyes fixed on 
the fall in the income of farming population. 
wrote a bill which used every available gadget 
for pumping out larger subsidies to the 
farmers. 

The President, though he has vetoed the 
bill, has tried to go about half way as far as 
the bill. 

In the long run it may well be that the 
character of the President’s veto marks the 
acceptance of the principle that in the great 
transition through which agriculture is pass-~ 
ing, it is a national obligation to cushion the 
effects on the farmers. There is a stern the- 
ory that prices should be set in the market 
and that in this price structure the more effi- 
cient farmers should survive and the less effi- 
cient farmers be forced out of farming. But 
no public man could or would think of acting 
on this theory, no matter how many times he 
has made speeches about free enterprise. 
The hazards of farming during the techno- 
logical revolution now in progress have be- 
come a social obligation, in principle akin to 
the social-security system which deals with 
unemployment and old age. 

The day will come, let us hope, when we 
shall have a farm policy based candidly on 
this principle of social security. The enor- 
mous increase of agricultural productivity in 
this generation, even more than the high 
parity supports, is producing the great price- 
destroying surpluses. To eliminate these 
surpluses millions of acres now in wheat, 
corn, and cotton will have to be taken out of 
production. This will mean that several mil- 
lion farmers will have to go off the farms. It 
is to slow up, to soften, to alleviate this pain- 
ful human readjustment that the social- 
security principle will have to be applied to 
farming. 

When it is applied, then it will no longer 
be necessary to maintain artificially high 
farm prices. For the artificial prices are only 
an indirect and cumbersome way of subsi- 
dizing farm incomes. It will be better to 
support the incomes of the farmers, as we do 
those of the industrial population, on the 
principle of social security, and to let prices 
become genuine as determined by the 
markets. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, wh@n 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shail be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Address by Rudolph G. Pesata, National 
Commander of the AMVETS 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address by Ru- 
dolph G. Pesata, national commander 
of the AMVETS, delivered before the 
Cook County Council on April 14, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF SPEECH BY RUDOLPH G. PESATA, NA- 
TIONAL COMMANDER, AMERICAN VETERANS OF 
Worip War II, BEFORE THE CooK COUNTY 
CouNcIL, AMVETS, NATIONAL COMMANDER'S 
BANQUET, APRIL 14, 1956 


Normally I do not resort to a prepared 
text. You folks who have known me know 
that I like to speak extemporaneously. How- 
ever, tonight I hesitated to speak so in- 
formally, perhaps because I wanted to put 
my best foot forward among such close 
friends, or perhaps because I wanted to care- 
fully express a thought which is dear to my 
heart. 

I know that you will agree that I am not 
the kind of a guy who is frequently at a 
loss for words. Yet the very warm welcome 
you have given me has put some hesitancy 
into my speaking. One difficulty seems to 
be that I feel more at home out there with 
you folks than up here at the headtable. 
I know that I certainly found it easier to 
help work out seating charts for this table 
than to occupy one of the chairs. 

In all seriousness, it’s wonderful to be 
home in Cook County. While I haye had 
an opportunity to visit our great State of 
Zllinois several times since assuming office, 
tonight I feel is the highlight of my term 
as commander. 

I know bow hard AMVETS in Cook County 
have worked in the past to make this annual 
banquet a reai tribute to AMVET Com- 
manders. And because I know of the tre- 
mendous amount of effort and coordination 
which goes into this affair, I am perhaps 
more grateful than my predecessors for the 
fine reception’ which so many of you have 
given me this evening. 

In all humility I stand before you to thank 
each and every one of you for making it 
possible for me to attend this banquet as 
the honored guest. Had it not been for the 
untiring efforts and devotion of so many of 
you in the days prior to our last national 
convention and the seemingly unending days 
and nights in Philadelphia, I would not now 
have the joy and the inspiration of serving 
as national commander of the greatest vet- 
erans organization in America. 

Many men from Illinois have served 
AMVETS in top leadership roles since the in- 
ception of our organization. Many more 
have been the nucleus for the local growth 
and expansion which has seen our State lead 
all the rest year after year. Even more have 
worked on the hundreds and hundreds of 
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resolutions and policy statements which 
have become the mandates of AMVETS and 
have gained for us the reputation of a think- 
ing group of young veterans. 

It’s quite a challenge to follow in the foot- 
steps of devoted men such as these. And 
whatever small success I may have had in 
equalling their performance has been due in 
large measure to the fact that once again 
Illinois has come through with membership 
gains. Once again your advice and sugges- 
tions are helping to formulate policies which 
are meeting the commendation of the Con- 
gress. Once again Cook County AMVETS 
are showing the Nation what our organiza- 
tion believes about Americanism * * * about 
service to veterans * * * about all of those 
matters which affect the veteran and non- 
veteran alike * * * and which confront us 
as leaders in the veterans’ field. 

With this support to draw upon, I am 
proud of the record we are establishing for 
AMVETS this year. The enhancing of our 
reputation on Capitol Hill, with the Defense 
Department, with the State Department * * * 
our sizable membership increase * * * all 
clearly prove to me that the wonderful co- 
operation that I have received from you— 
my close friends in AMVETS—made this 
record possible. 

Here in the midwest where we are justi- 
fiably proud of our prestige on the grid- 
iron * * * and where many of our football 
heroes have been named to the all-star teams 
throughout the country * * * may I say that 
each and every AMVET in the Department of 
Dlinois should be named to the All-Ameri- 
can team of AMVETS. You are real team 
workers and I’m glad you're playing on my 
side. 

The great midwest holds a tremendous at- 
traction for people from all across the Na- 
tion. In the Halls of Congress, our elected 
representatives play a major role in the 
guidance of our Nation on both a domestic 
and an international level * * * and it’s a 
successful leadership role. Our States are 
looked upon as exemplifying all that is good 
in America. Here one can truly say is 
America. And because you are such an in- 
tegral part of our country, the message I 
want to leave with you tonight is about 
America. 

In my travels as your National Com- 
mander, I have had the opportunity to view 
at first hand a situation which disturbs me. 
Where I have not seen it with my own eyes, 
I have learned it from discussions with the 
many individuals I meet. 

We seem to have become a nation of ex- 
tremes as opposed to the simple premises on 
which we were founded. We have gone 
through a fear complex stage which posed 
dire threats to our constitutional liberties 
for which we fought to preserve. 

We have gone through the other extreme 
of not being sufficiently aware of * * * and 
alert against * * * the insidious dangers of 
communism within our borders. 

And the disturbing thing is that we seem 
to find it almost impossible to grasp the 
clear-cut picture of Americanism which is in 
front of our eyes * * * and at our finger- 
tips * * * and in the back of our memo- 
ries. 

Going back to my school days, I can re- 
member beginning each day with a recita- 
tion of the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
I can also recall that at least several morn- 
ings of the week, we sang a lusty * * * if 
not musical * * * rendition of the Star 


Spangled Banner. And it seemed to me then 
that the Salute to the Flag and the sing- 
ing of our national anthem had a revered 
and deep meaning which sobered even the 
most precocious of us and set us to think- 
ing for a while. 

Yet today I have discovered educators who 
feel that it is not necessary to take time to 
recite the Pledge of Allegiance in our class- 
rooms. They feel it is not necessary for our 
children to know and understand the mean- 
ing of those words. * 

There are among us today those who do 
not believe it is necessary to display the 
flag in classrooms and on public buildings. 
They say: “Oh, everyone knows what the 
flag stands for.” ™ 

There are others who feel that the teach- 
ing of the fundamentals of civics and gov- 
ernment need not be a major part of our 
educational standards. They would have 
you believe that youngsters today learn 
enough of the basics of democracy from 
their everyday life without making civics 
and history mandatory subjects in our 
schools. 

I take exception to all of these critics. 

And I say to you that we, and our chil- 
dren, not only do not understand the Pledge 
of Allegiance—but we don’t even know it. I 
say to you that only a few of us can ac- 
curately state what the colors and the stars 
and the stripes of our flag stand for * * * 
and even a smaller percentage of our chil- 
dren are learning these symbols of our her- 
itage in classroom, USA, 1956. 

In 1776 the American flag with its 13 stars 
and 13 stripes was the focal point around 
which Americans rallied in their first strug- 
gle for liberty. The desolate winter at Val- 
ley Forge had taken a grave toll in men and 
supplies from General Washington's small 
army. But those 13 stars and those 13 
stripes were the new born hopes of men, and 
those hopes sustained that small army and 
carried it on to victory. 

In the War of 1812, the mere sight of the 
American flag * * * now with 15 stars, 
* * * caused Francis Scott Key * * *cap- 
tive on a British ship off of Fort McHenry 
* * © to pen the immortal stanzas of the 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

And in our own war, the dramatic triumph 
which showed in every strained muscle of 
the men who participated in the raising of 
the 48-star flag on Mount Suribachi became 
a buoyant spirit of victory in the minds of 
Americans. 

Our flag has led us through countless mili- 
tary victories. But what is amazing to me 
is that it seems that only in‘crisis * * * 
only when our precious freedoms are physi- 
cally threatened * * * do we become so 
sharply aware of it * * * and what it rep- 
resents in our heritage. 

Instead of an acceptance of * * * and a 
belief in * * * the symbols of our flag, we 
more frequently hear that such a display of 
patriotism is flag-waving and old-fashion. 
If that is true, then I plead guilty to both 
charges. Perhaps it can be flag-waving and 
old-fashion * * * but where the best in- 
terests of my country are concerned, I take 
pride in being accused of believing in my 
Nation. 

Frankly, the most conclusive evidence that 
we have that there is a lack of understand- 
ing of Americanism being taught in our 
homes and in our schools can be obtained 
from the files of the Defense Department. 
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The shooting war that was the Korean 
conflict is over. But how many of you will 
soon forget that many of our men were 
taken prisoners by the Communist hordes. 
And how many of you will forget that some 
Americans in uniform knew so little about 
the values of the American way of life that 
they were unable to dispute the lies with 
which the Reds confronted them. 

The records show that many of our young 
men were unable to withstand those false- 
hoods and became victims of what is com- 
monly called brainwashing. 

I do not mean this to be an indictment 
of our youth because our young people will 
grow as they are led. But history does prove 
that we do need to understand our Amer- 
ican heritage not only to properly prepare us 
for the normal responsibilities of citizenship 
but for emergency ammunition in meeting 
those forces which would destroy our 
freedoms. 

The Advertising Council of America is re- 
viewing a nationwide campaign on phases 
of this subject and with the talents read- 
ily available to the council, a booklet has 
been prepared with a title so simple that 
it is almost all-encompassing. It’s called: 
“The Miracle of America—the Better You 
Know America, the Better the Future Looks.” 

How can anyone say that this simple truth 
is old fashioned? How can they say that 
belief in the principles of what our flag 
stands for is what they sneeringly call flag 
waving? 

Look around the four corners of the world 
today. Conflict and near conflict is the rule 
rather than the exception. And it would 
seem to me that in such an atmosphere of 
cold war, we have the responsibility of mak- 
ing very certain that the liberties which our 
ancestors established for us and which we 
have helped to preserve are living symbols to 
every man, woman, and child who holds a 
share in the future of our Nation. 

And if we don’t assume that responsi- 
bility we may eventually have to assume the 
blame for a repeat of the defections which 
were seen among our troops in Korea. 

We in AMVETS are cognizant of the need 
for a positive Americanism program. We 
have our own goals for reaching the 48 
States with instruction programs which will 
remind adults of the forgotten struggles to 
form this still young country of ours. The 
pilot seminar will be held here in Chicago 
next month. 

We sponsor a community flag program 
aimed at more widespread use of our na- 
tional banner in our daily lives. 

And we are encouraging our school offi- 
cials to renew the daily pledge of allegiance 
among our youngsters. Let those who are 
too young to fully understand the meaning 
and significance of our majestic flag, learn 
to explore the reasons for that pledge. 

And we're going further than that in the 
field of youth. We're taking active roles in 
the guidance of our local boys clubs. We're 
sponsoring Boy Scout troops and Girl Scout 
troops. Especially in Illinois, we're working 
with Worchids and in other ways are lending 
guidance to the youth who will be our lead- 
ers of the future. 

I would entreat AMVETS to try to do all 
in our power to make these efforts success- 
ful. We, who have been in battle, who know 


what it means to take arms, and to undergo , 


the trials and tribulations of war, should 
have an even greater interest in the return 
of American thinking to the principles of 
justice, government of the people, and per- 
sonal liberties which our flag symbolizes. 

It’s our job to remind the 160 million 
citizens who share in the future of America 
that their's is-a future to be proud of, to be 
cherished, and the responsibilities which go 
with that future should be willingly and en- 
thusiastically accepted by all. 

When next you hear or speak the words 
of the pledge of allegiance, listen carefully, 
or speak them thoughtfully: 
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“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

Simple words which say so much. And 
back of them lies the American’s creed which 
sets forth distinctly, concisely, emphatically 
what we mean when we say “and to the Re- 
public for which it stands.” Written by 
William Tyler Page and formally adopted 
by the Congress of the United States, the 
creed should be the promise of every 
American: 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed, a democ- 
racy in a republic, a sovereign nation of 
many sovereign states; a perfect union one 
and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. I there- 
fore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it, to support its Constitution, to obey 
its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it 
against all enemies.” 

This is not old fashioned. It’s new as to- 
morrow. It is not flag waving. It is the de- 
votion which you and I owe to this land of 
many opportunities for ourselves and our 
children. And it’s the simple definition of 
Americanism which will stand up against all 
of the foreign ideologies which are woven 
into governments for governments, rather 
than governments for peoples. 

This is American patriotism—a renewed 
challenge in a restless world. 





Proposed Extensions of Northeast Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Northeast Air Line ‘Knows the 
Answers,’”’ wkich appeared in the Man- 
chester Union Leader, Manchester, N. H., 
on Friday, April 20, 1956. This editorial 
comments on a recent CAB examiner’s 
decision which is adverse to New England 
interests. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NORTHEAST AIRLINE KNOWS THE ANSWERS 


If not among some Federal bureaucrats, 
Northeast Airlines certainly has champions 
and advocates in nongovernmentai circles. 
For instance, the New Bedford Standard- 
Times declares editorially that “the spon- 
taneous expressions of support for Northeast 
Airlines by the people of New England dur- 
ing the last 2 weeks should give the Civil 
Aeronautics Board some idea of the high 
esteem earned by the airline. The endorse- 
ments for Northeast were in protest of the 
report submitted April 3 by CAB Examiner 
Thomas L. Wrenn, who suggested that Delta 
Airlines be named as the third scheduled 
passenger carrier to operate between New 
York and Florida.” 

And, curiously, although Wrenn has some- 
how failed to endorse Northeast, another rep- 
resentative of the CAB, V. Rock Grundman, 
counsel for the CAB’s Bureau of Air Opera- 
tions, has approved the line’s application for 
the New York-Florida franchise. 


April 23 


As the Standard-Times remembers, all 12 
of New England’s Senators have protested 
the Wrenn opinion. In the House, Demo- 
cratic Majority Leader McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has spoken in favor of the air- 
line’s application, urging the CAB to “Ignore 
the examiner’s absurd findings. * * * The 
ringing praise which has arisen for North- 
east from all over New England leaves no 
doubt that Northeast knows the answers, 
operates an outstandingly good airline and 
is capable of giving excellent service.” 

In the face of the record, how can the 
CAB do otherwise than renounce the Wrenn 
finding? How can the CAB do otherwise 
than grant Northeast Airlines its New York- 
Florida franchise? 

Certainly it is good to know that the de- 
termination for fair play is growing through- 
out New England. Here in New Hampshire, 
as local cases in point, six influential State 
groups have now protested Wrenn’s discrimi- 
natory viewpoint. If the CAB heeds public 
opinion, injustice to Northeast will not pre- 
vail. 





American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week, on April 12, Governor Averell Har- 
riman addressed the annual convention 
of the American Jewish Congress. His 
address was on the subject of foreign 
policy, with detailed reference to Ameri- 
can policy in the Middle East. His 
speech was an incisive one, reflecting 
Governor Harriman’s broad background 
of experience in foreign affairs. 


I hope his address will be widely read 
and will be given the attention it de- 
serves by the Department of State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text oF AppRESS BY Gov. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
AT THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN JEW- 
ISH CONGRESS AT THE HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW 
Yor CIry, ON APRIL 12, 1956 
I am delighted and honored to participate 

with you in your National Biennial Conven- 

tion particularly because you have dedicated 

it to the memory of a great American and a 

great Jew—Justice Louis D. Brandeis—on the 

100th anniversary of his birth. 

Brandeis truly exemplified the American 
tradition which recognizes no artificially cre- 
ated boundaries to man’s aspirations. We 
can recall the outcry of the bigots when he 
was named to the United States Supreme 
Court. Yet he served on that bench with 
luminous distinction and left a heritage 
which will never be forgotten. He helped to 
strengthen the faith of the American peo- 
ple in one of its integral institutions, the 
Supreme Court, and I say that those who seek 
to weaken this arm of Governemnt do injury 
to the cause of American freedom. 

In past months, there has been great 
speculation about the so-called changes in 
the Soviet Union, 

The new Soviet leaders are trying to dis- 
sociate themselves from the years of horror 
under Joseph Stalin. This they began almost 
the day after his death. They are claiming 
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they have supplanted the tyranny of one- 
man rule with collective leadership. 

For my part, I cannot help but remember 
that all this has happened before. It’s like 
seeing the remake of an old movie—same 
plot, new cast. The slogan “collective leader- 
ship” was heard a quarter of a century ago, 
when it consisted of Stalin, Zinoviev, and 
Kamenev. But that collective leadership 
didn’t last and it became Stalin, Rykov, and 
Bukharin. Then came the nightmarish purge 
trials and the executions of Zinoviev, Ka- 
menev, Rykov, and Bukharin—and only Sta- 
lin remained. 

With Stalin’s death, we heard about col- 
lective leadership again—this time Malenkov, 
Molotov, and Beria. Within a week, Malen- 
kov had been pushed out as head of the So- 
viet Community Party and Khrushchev took 
his place. A few months later, Beria was 
executed, Malenkov resigned as Premier, 
Molotov admitted that he didn’t know what 
socialism was; Bulganin appeared on the 
scene. This is the new collective leadership 
we hear about now. You can’t tell the play- 
ers without a scorecard. 

The truth is that collective leadership is 
just a slogan designed to trap the un- 
wary—and nothing more. But its very .na- 
ture, communism is a dictatorship. The 
Soviet system cannot work without a final 
voice of authority. 

Certainly the Kremlin walls have revealed 
cracks behind its mythical monolithic fa- 
cade—but that is a tribute to the hundreds 
of millions of human beings behind the Iron 
Curtain. It is because among these Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, Poles, Czechs, Balts, Hun- 
garians, Rumanians, there is still a spark of 
resistance, a small but inextinguishable flame 
of hope. It is because of this that the 
Khruschchevs are busy trying to explain 
away the degrading, inhuman history of the 
last 30 years, a history which they helped 
to make, a history which is written in the 
blood of many millions of people for whose 
deaths they, as well as Stalin, are respon- 
sible. 

Khrushchev himself, after all, was the in- 
strument of Stalin’s policy in making the 
Ukrainians bow to the tyranny. 

In the words of the Prophet Isaiah, we can 
say to Khrushchev, “For your hands are 
defiled with blood, and your fingers with 
iniquity; your lips have spoken lies, your 
tongue hath muttered perverseness. None 
calleth for justice, nor any pleadeth for 
truth; they trust in vanity, and speak lies; 
they conceive mischief, and bring forth in- 
iquity.” 

Stalin was not a pathological case. I 
knew him. He was ruthless, cruel,.and un- 
scrupulous—but he wasn’t crazy. He was 
determined to gain his objectives, and to 
him the end justified the means regardless 
of cost or human values. But in achieving 
these ends he was a man of great capacity. 
During the war, he dominated every phase of 
Soviet military operations and civilian life. 

Then why is Khrushchev telling the Soviet 
people that Stalin was a lunatic? In order 
to persuade the that the ghastly years of 
the Stalin regime had nothing to do with 
communism; that with Stalin dead, they 
claim Soviet communism represents safe and 
healthy progress. 

These so-called changes in the Soviet 
Union are intended not only to strengthen 
the dictatorship at home but to increase 
neutralism abroad. They are aimed at the 
psychological disarmament of free peoples. 
Soviet aims of world conquest are part of 
the Stalin master plan of Lenin and Stalin 
which Khrushchev has not and will not 
repudiate. 

A quarter of a century ago, a Soviet 
spokesman of high rank, Dmitri Manuilsky, 
stated before the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in Moscow: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
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we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we 
shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular concessions. The capitalist coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fists.” 

You can see this very thing happening 
now. And if you read carefully what was 
said at the 20th Communist Party Congress 
in Moscow, you will find no change of any 
consequence in their revolutionary doctrine. 

They told us then their aim was to destroy 
the North Atlantic Treaty, drive American 
troops and arms out of Western Europe, re- 
shape Germany according to Soviet design, 
probe for weakness wherever it exists in the 
free world, and win country after country 
by conspiracy and subversion through popu- 
lar fronts or otherwise. 

Unhappily, the administration is not act- 
ing as though it understood fully all these 
dangers. Running through the Eisenhower 
administration is a streak of naivete on this 
central issue of international communism. 

We saw this last summer, at the Geneva 
conference. There President Eisenhower, 
sitting in the center of the spotlight of world 
publicity, publicly credited the new Soviet 
rulers with a desire for peace no less earnest 
than that of the West. 

Nothing could have served the purposes of 
Khrushchev more than that. Neutralist and 
pro-Communist elements were strengthened 
throughout the world. Free nations relaxed 
their efforts to build strength against com- 
munism. The Soviets scored a psychological 
breakthrough that they have been exploiting 
ever since with economic and political pene- 
tration of the Middle East, South Asia, and 
the Far East. 

Yet after all this, last week, on April 3, 
Secretary Dulles was saying: 

“The fact that the Soviet rulers now de- 
nounce much of the past gives cause for 
hope, because it demonstrates that liberaliz- 
ing influences from within and without can 
bring about peaceful change.” 

And remember how he told a Senate com- 
mittee that the Soviet Union was changing 
because of internal weaknesses and the fail- 
ure of its policies. 

There have been changes—but hardly 
brought about by true liberalizing influ- 
ences—in the Soviet Union. Khrushchev is 
leading not from weakness but from 
strength—military, economic, industrial. 
And his policies, unhappily, are not failing. 
Throughout the world, Soviet economic and 
political penetration is moving forward 
while from Washington comes word every- 
thing is under control. 

I will begin to believe in Mr. Dulles’ lib- 
eralizing influences within the Soviet Union 
when something better appears than exoner- 
ating murdered comrades—when the right 
of opposition is recognized for the living and 
not just for the dead. We need to see real 
moves toward: 

1. Free elections, under U. N. supervision, 
in Soviet satellites, as well as in Korea and 
Germany, so that the peoples of those coun- 
tries can choose their own governments. 

2. Abolition of slave-labor camps in the 
Soviet Union and its satellites and freedom 
for political prisoners. 

3. Peaceful coexistence of other political 
parties in the Soviet Union with a free press 
and access to other means of communica- 
tion, and the organization of free trade 
unions. 

4. Cessation of subversive activities 
through the Cominform and its agencies. 

Some may say that such changes are in- 
conceivable. Khrushchev says such changes 
will come when a shrimp learns to whistle. 
The conscience of mankind cannot accept 
the Soviet professions of change so long as 
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this bondage endures. And our own free- 
dom will not be secure until the freedom 
of all people is secure. 

I have said consistently that I have faith 
that changes can develop behind the Iron 
Curtain. Certainly while the Soviets are ex- 
panding, their system will not be weakened. 
But if the unity and strength of the free 
world are developed so that Soviet penetra- 
tion is checked and thrown back, I have 
confidence that the strains and pressures 
behind the Iron Curtain will grow and can 
lead to an eventual undermining of the 
Kremlin itself. 

The present Communist drive comes at 
a time when the credit we have had among 
free peoples, accumulated during the previ- 
ous administration, is becoming exhausted 
and overextended. The signs of bankruptcy 
in American foreign policy are multiplying 
with perilous speed, while the faith of our 
friends and allies is sorely shaken. Yet we 
are the nation that gave inspiration and 
leadership to the whole world through the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, and 
point 4. We know that there are still great 
opportunities, and immense need, for eco- 
nomic growth throughout the free world, 


“for assisting newly independent countries 


to achieve freedom from economic colonial- 
ism and to progress. What is needed is new 
inspiration and new vision. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is our diplomacy more 
barren in dealing with the Soviet menace 
than in the Middle East. 

Up until 1953, the United States had a 
policy which produced stability and prog- 
ress. In the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, 
we had made it perfectly clear, with Britain 
and France, that Israel was here to stay and 
that any aggression by either side would be 
met with instant defense. 

But in the past 3 years, even before the 
Communist arms deal with Egypt last fall, 
events had been permitted to dim the force 
of that declaration and raise doubts as to 
whether we meant what we had said. This 
had encouraged the aggressive elements in 
the Arab States and it had bred fear in Israel, 
and these had given rise to violence and re- 
taliation and counter-retaliation. 

Then came the Communist arms deal with 
Egypt. Anyone who has dealt with the 
Kremlin knows that when the Soviets em- 
bark on a new adventure, the way to meet 
it is directly and at once. When the Soviets 
intervened in the Middle East with their sale 
of arms to Egypt, we should have met it by 
immediately honoring Israel’s request for de- 
fensive arms. Instead, there has been agon- 
izing indecision. Finally, the administration 
has devised a straddle—of which nobody 
can be proud—this country will not sell arms 
itself but we will not object if our allies do. 
Is that the kind of leadership in a crisis that 
one should expect from our great country? 

This week, the President expressed him- 
self on guaranties. But instead of clarifica- 
tion, there was more ambiguity. The words 
of the statement he approved were so un- 
clear that they had to be officially explained 
later, and they were explained to mean that 
the statement was limited to commitments 
under the United Nations Charter—no men- 
tion of the 1950 pledges, where action was 
promised ‘within and outside” the United 
Nations. 

There is so much to be done in the Middle 
East—so much that can be done, if peace cnd 
stability can be restored. Then we can help 
with economic development, in Israel and the 
Arab States alike—with the resettlement of 
Arab refugees, with development of the Jor- 
dan River and with other water projects 
in the Arab countries. 

Finally, we must never forget that our 
fight for peace and freedom is twofold—at 
home as well as abroad. To give meaning 
in the free world to our belief in the worth 
and dignity of the individual, regardless of 
race or color, requires more than ever before, 
that we live by that belief at home. 
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I am proud of the progress we are making 
in the battle against discrimination here in 
New York State. We have put new life into 
our State commission against discrimina- 
tion, and we have extended its scope to in- 
clude discrimination in the field of housing— 
not only publicly assisted housing but homes 
built with FHA and VA mortgage guaranties. 
We are taking steps to make private mortg- 
age credit available to minority groups where 
it has not been available heretofore. 
Through these means, we are striking at a 
particularly injurious form of discrimina- 
tion—which affects the ability of a man and 
his family to find a decent place to live and 
which breeds congestion and slums. 

Equal rights to employment, to education, 
to public accommodations, to housing—these 
are the pillars of a program to assure equal 
opportunity to all Americans. And how 
steadfastly we protect these rights will de- 
termine not only how well we live with our 
own consciences here in America but how 
great will be our prestige and effectiveness 
in our struggles for peace and freedom all 
over the globe. 

Tonight is the 11th anniversary of the 
passing of a great American—Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. He set us on the course 
that we must still follow—to strive for more 
freedom, more justice, and more democracy— 
not only for all of the people of America 
but for all the world. 





Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following excerpts from the 
testimony of the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education, Inc., of 104 East 52d 
Street, New York 22, N. Y., in regard to 
H. R. 5550: 

H. R. 5550 has a simple purpose, simply 
stated. The bill would authorize the Presi- 
dent to “accept membership for the United 
States in the Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation.” In addition, H. R. 5550 would au- 
thorize appropriations to finance this coun- 
try’s share in OTC’s expenses and to main- 
tain a United States delegation with OTC. 
Secretary Dulles indicates that the United 
States share of OTC expenses would not ex- 
ceed $120,000 a year. 

OTC, itself, is equally clear cut. Accord- 
ing to article 3 of the Agreement on the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, OTC will 
administer the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade and in so doing, facilitate “inter- 
governmental consultations on questions re- 
lating to international trade; * * * sponsor 
international trade negotiations; * * * 
study questions of international trade and 
commercial policy and, where appropriate, 
make recommendations thereon; * * © 
(and) collect, analyze and publish informa- 
tion and statistical data relating to inter- 
national trade and commercial policy.” 

The administrative function which OTC 
will undertake is of high importance. GATT, 
to which the United States is a contracting 
party for the purpose of accomplishing the 
aims of the Reciprocal Trade Act, has had no 
administrative arm. The negotiations of the 
contracting parties have been principally 
confined to rather sporadic sessions, the only 
attempts at achieving continuity being 
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through the means of various improvisa- 
tions. Although GATT has been very bene- 
ficial to the United States, as we will, in part, 
note below, its efficiency has for obvious rea- 
sons been impaired by the lack of continuing 
administrative machinery. OTC will fulfill 
the need. 

OTC will carry out its function by the crea- 
tion of an Assembly, an Executive Commit- 
tee (on which the United States will have a 
permanent seat), and a Secretariat. 

The Agreement on the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, also, provides the means 
for the waiver of certain contracted obliga- 
toins (art. 13) and procedure by which, 
in the instance of the withdrawal of a trade 
concession, compensation can be instituted 
(art. 14). These features identify, with 
principles of our own reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. They have, also, been part of GATT. 
And, in passing, we recall the high value that 
the waiver facility in GATT has had for the 
United States. 
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Both Secretary Weeks and Secretary Mc- 
Kay have, also, pointed out the degree to 
which concessions won from Germany and 
Belgium through GATT have aided in the 
notable improvement the coal industry ex- 
perienced in 1955. Incontestably, GATT has 
been a significant aid to our national econ- 
omy. For that reason alone, OTC, which 
will perfect GATT, should be, without fail, 
enacted during the session of the Congress. 

The long delay of the enactment of H. R. 
5550, or its defeat, will produce truly grave 
consequences. In terms of its delay, which 
is freely predicted in some quarters, we ask 
if the United States can afford waiting an- 
other 12 months, during which the Russians 
will, in effect, be able to say “We are doing 
the job, while the United States just talks 
and talks and talks.” 

The possible defeat of OTC would ob- 
viously be even more dangerous. And it 
would produce a somewhat paradoxical situ- 
ation, which, we believe, should be given 
serious consideration. The defeat of OTC 
would not take the United States out of 
GATT. Instead, the defeat of OTC would 
only confuse and depress the international 
trade situation and compromise United 
States world leadership. The defeat of OTC, 
we suggest, to those who have opposed the 
general progress of United States foreign 
economic policy during the last several 
years, would not be turning the car in the 
opposite direction, but rather, would be like 
slashing the tires and watering the gas. 

The new Russian regime has proved them- 
selves to be pragmatic and tough. The out- 
standing authority on Russian politics, the 
New York Times’ former Moscow correspond- 
ent, Harrison E. Salisbury, has observed that 
the Soviet bosses, by throwing out a lot of 
dialectic scrap, have emerged possessing a 
new and menacing flexibility. 

Can the United States match that flexi- 
bility in its fight for survival as long as it is 
tempted to yield to forlorn, out-of-date 
high tariff longings? 





The Alaska Mental Health Bill, H. R. 6376 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a letter from the American Medical 
Association addressed to Senator Mur- 
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RAY, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. In view 
of the fantastic and scurrilous charges 
that are being made concerning the 
Alaska mental health bill, H. R. 6376, a 
bill passed by the House unanimously 
and now pending in the Senate, I think 
the facts should be on the RecorD. In 
the light of the facts these wild rumors 
are exposed as the absurdities they in- 
deed are. Some of the most important 
of these facts are contained in this state- 
ment presented by the American Medical 
Association in support of this bill: 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., April 17, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing in fur- 
ther reference to your recent request for the 
views of the American Medical Association 
on H. R. 6376, 84th Congress, a bill to pro- 
vide for the hospitalization and care of the 
mentally ill of Alaska. Our committee on 
legislation has now considered this measure, 
and the executive committee of the hoard 
of trustees has adopted a position on the bill. 

With the reservations hereinafter dis- 
cussed, the American Medical Association 
supports and recommends the enactment of 
H. R. 6376, 84th Congress. 

Three studies of the situation of the 
mentally ill in Alaska have been made in 
recent years. The earliest of these, in 1948, 
was conducted by the American Medical As- 
sociation. The report of the group of physi- 
cians which visited Alaska in the course of 
this investigation was critical of the existing 
commitment procedures and the lack of fa- 
cilities in Alaska for the care and treatment 
of mental patients. It recommended the 
establishment of a centrally located hospital 
to provide for the needs of the Territory. 
Accordingly, the American Medical Associa- 
tion supports H. R. 6376 insofar as that bill 
modernizes existing archaic commitment 
procedures and provides for the establish- 
ment of adequate local facilities for the care 
and treatment of the mentally ill of Alaska. 

With respect to commitment procedures, I 
should point out that a very difficult medico- 
legal problem is involved in the enactment 
and administration of any commitment pro- 
cedure. From a medical point of view, it is 
desirable to institute a course of therapy as 
early as possible and with the least possible 
disturbance to the patient. From a legal 
point of view, it is essential that the civil 
rights of persons alleged to be mentally in- 
competent be fully protected. This varia- 
tion in approach to the problem must be 
considered in connection with the pending 
bill as in all commitment acts, but in our 
opinion, the procedures set forth in H. R. 
6376 are on a par with the better procedures 
adopted by the several States, and are supe- 
rior to those presently followed in Alaska, 
However, since the American Medical Asso- 
ciation does not presume to speak with au- 
thority on the legal aspects of commitment, 
it may be desirable for your committee to 
obtain and consider the recommendations 
of a legal organization, such as the American 
Bar Association. 

It is apparent that a widespread miscon- 
ception of the purpose and effect of section 
119 of the measure exists. As we understand 
its provisions, this section is an authoriza- 
tion for the transfer of residents of Alaska 
or of other jurisdictions back to their juris- 
diction of residence for treatment when they 
are adjudged mentally incompetent else- 
where. Such a provision, of course, is com- 
mon between the several States today. Sec- 
tion 119 (c), providing for the reciprocal 
assumption of expenses for the care and 
treatment of the mentally ill in those cases 
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where transfer to their jurisdiction of resi- 
dence is not accomplished, seems to have 
been widely misunderstood. In view of this 
fact, we recommend the insertion of clarify- 
ing language. 

It is our understanding that the original 
bill contained a section providing for crim- 
inal penalties for willfully causing, or con- 
spiring with, or assisting another to cause 
the unwarranted hospitalization of any in- 
dividual, or for the denial to any individual 
of any rights granted him under the provi- 
sions of the measure. While we recognize 
that the existence of such a penal provision 
might impede the discovery and hospitaliza- 
tion of some persons who are mentally ill, 
we feel, in balance, that it is a desirable 
safeguard in a measure of this nature. Ac- 
cordingly, we recommend that a similar safe- 
guard be incorporated in the measure by 
your committee. 

I am pleased to have had the opportunity 
of presenting the views of the American 
Medical Association on this measure. If we 
may be of any further assistance to the 
committee, it is our sincere desire to do so. 

Respectfully yours, 
GeEorGE F. LULL, 
Secretary and General Manager. 





Results of the Questionnaire Mailed to 
Northern Virgini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tabulation 
of the votes I have received from the 
10th Congressional District of Virginia 
in response to a questionnaire. 

During February and March of this 
year I mailed 107,200 questionnaires to 
all legal residents of my district distrib- 
uted as follows: Alexandria, 25,000; Ar- 
lington, 40,000; Fairfax, 40,000; Falls 
Church, 2,200. 

The following letter accompanied the 
questionnaire: 

Dear NEIGHBOR: In accordance with my 
established policy, I am again consulting 
with you on major legislative proposals 
which may be considered by Congress in 
this session. Your advice through past ques- 
tionnaires has proven extremely valuable to 
me as your Representative and I would be 
grateful if you would again take the time 
to let me have the benefit of your views on 
the 10 questions listed on the reverse of this 
letter. 

As you well know, there are far more than 
10 major issues to be decided upon by Con- 
gress. However, these are important ones 
oh which I would particularly like to have 
your opinion. I believe these are questions 
which vitally affect us as individuals, as 
citizens or northern Virginia, and as citi- 
zens of the United States. 

With knowledge of your thinking on these 
questions, I am confident I will be better 
able to represent you not only on these 
issues but also on the many other decisions 
which will be made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Please indicate your vote by checking the 
proper space on the opposite side and re- 
turn it to me at Post Office Box 1300, House 
of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C., 
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at your earliest convenience. Your cooper- 
ation and assistance in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Approximately 15,000 replies have been 
received and I am very grateful at this 
fine indication of the interest taken by 
the residents of northern Virginia in 
their Government. I have congratulated 
them on their unusual awareness of the 
acute problems facing the Nation and 
their community. The low percentage 
of “no opinion” ballots and the high 
percentage of total returned are both 
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tributes to the civil responsibility and 
participation of citizens in this area. 

In addition, thousands of those who 
responded took the additional time and 
effort to enlarge on their views by letter 
and comment written on the question- 
naire blank. These have indeed been of 
value to me as their Representative and 
are being considered along with the tab- 
ulations. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 




















No 
Favor eae jopanion 
1, A reduction in Federal taxes this year even though it might mean an operating deficit 
SE i ROO Ot CHS TVR CMIINE GINS nocd a occa ncccntelibawnagaciennimenconncduac 16.6 79.5 3.9 
2, CCRC CORO CROTON To oo re hates 5 on edemeti wtsicanse 57.2 33. 2 9.6 
3. Federal financial assistance to the States for school construction 65. 2 27.9 6.9 
4. President Eisenhower’s Soil Bank Program and continuation of flexible farm price 
supports, in an effort to reduce the $8 billion surplus and increase farm income, 
racer thew the high rigid supmert preereee...... . nonin nn oon - i ne wenn mnsoneee 76. 7 9.6 13.7 
5. Proposed Federal super interstate highway construction program_____-..-._-.....-..- 76.9 13.9 9.2 
6. Federal Government participation in a nationwide health insurance program ei sescececaeed 42.0 45.7 12.3 
7. Liberalization of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act___-........------------------ 31.9 45.9 22.2 
8. Postal rate increase as recommended by President Eisenhower to assist in cutting 
down postal deficit (now over $1 million per day) and improve the service and 
I ace ae oe cae ke eepenaeien Aca anata en ciabatta wth atin bate teanda 77.7 17.0 5.3 
9. Creation of a Metropolitan Washington Authority to operate and improve transpor- 
tation, airport, and harbor facilities in this area_........-- tithe aoe enaasaeancied 72.3 12.5 15.3 





The following question applies only to Federal employees: 
10. There are two principal proposals to increase annuities of Federalemployees. These are listed briefly below. 


Please check the one you prefer: 


(a) Inelusion of old age and survivors insurance (social security) coverage with the civil service retirement 


plan as proposed in the Kaplan report -------- 


4. 


(6) Change the method of computation within the framework of the present civil service retirement system 


in order to increase the benefits_.-_------------- 


8&3. 0 





Government Assistance To Meet the Na- 
tion’s Health Needs—Excerpts From 
Address by Gov. Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
course of his current campaign tour in 
Florida, Gov. Adlai Stevenson spoke, on 
April 12, on the subject of Government 
assistance to meet the Nation’s health 
needs. It was an important and con- 
structive speech, on a subject which 
during the last 2 years has received all 
too little attention both in Congress and 
from public platforms. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from his very instructive address be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ExTRACTs From ADDRESS OF ADLAI E. STEVEN- 

SON, MIAMI, FuA., APRIL 12, 1956 

Eleven years ago today a very great man 
died at Warm Springs, Ga. He had given 
greatly to this country, to this century, yes, 
to civilization. I wonder sometimes what 
America would be like today if it hadn’t been 
for Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt was at Warm Springs 
as he had been so many times before because 
of the cross he had to carry through the 
last 24 years of his life. For he was a victim 
of crippling infantile paralysis. 

And today on this anniversary I want to 
pay my respects to the memory of this be- 
loved man by talking with you for a few 


minutes about this matter of disease and 
sickness, of our war as a people against the 
killers who strike inside our bodies, of what 
we are and should be doing on this human 
battlefront. 

We have within the past 2 years made 
dramatic and almost unbelievable advance 
against the particular enemy that attacked 
Franklin Roosevelt. But the plain facts are 
that we are doing pitifully, inexcusably little 
about finding answers to the other cruel 
mysteries which cause human misery and 
untimely death. 

With 10 million American men and women 
suffering from heart disease, we spent last 
year only $16 million on research in this field 
or $1.60 for each person presently afflicted. 

One of every seven of us, as things are, 
will die of cancer. Yet we spent last year 
on cancer research only $25 million—15 cents 
apiece per person. 

With mental illness costing incalculable 
suffering and almost $14 billion a year, we 
are spending $11 million, less than 1 percent 
of that cost to combat it. 

Last year we invested about a penny a per- 
son for research on arthritis and rheumatic 
diseases, cripplers of 10 million Americans. 

The pennywise policies of the present 
administration so far as medical research is 
concerned are a shameful cost of what they 
call a businessman’s government. A man 
wrote me this in a letter the other day: 
“Where cancer and heart disease alone 
killed more Americans under the age of 65 
last year than were killed in the Armed 
Forces of this Nation during the Second 
World War and the Korean war together, it 
would seem that we should spend substan- 
tially more than we are to stop this toll upon 
life.” I agree. 

I am here asking your support in my can- 
didacy for the Presidency of this Nation. 
I have refused in my campaign to make 
promises as a candidate I couldn’t keep as 
President. I say to you that if I am elected 
to this office I propose to use the powers and 
resources of this Nation to cut down killing 
and crippling disease with all the vigor we 
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use to stop the killing and crippling which 
comes from war. A healthier Nation is 
after all a stronger Nation. 

There are other things which must con- 
cern us if we are to fight back effectively 
against sickness and disease. 

Roughly, a million American families will 
have to spend over half their income this 
year for medical care. In over 500,000 cases 
catastrophic accident or illness will con- 
sume the entire family income. And today 
there are 8 million American families in debt 
for medical care with much of this borrow- 
ing being at high interest rates from per- 
sonal finance companies. In too many 
American homes a parent at some time or 
other looks down at a sick child, knows that 
something should+be done and that there 
just isn’t the money. It is high time that 
we advise a positive program to enable every- 
one who wants to have protection against 
the sudden and devastating costs of illness. 

I have never proposed to socialize medi- 
cine and I am not in favor of national health 
insurance. There are other alternatives 
which are workable and in my opinion 
preferable. 

Three out of every five people in this 
country are now enrolled in voluntary pri- 
vate prepayment insurance programs which 
cover health. Yet studies show that this 
membership includes mostly middle and 
high income families and all too few of the 
low income families who need it most. 

I believe that these private insurance pro- 
grams can be developed further so they will 
be attractive and within the reach of an 
eevn greater percentage of our people. And 
I urge further consideration of govern- 
mental programs to provide long-term low 
interest rate loans to groups which are 
organizing prepayment insurance plans and 
perhaps other forms of financial assistance 
to help to cover the initial costs of setting 
up such plans, 

And surely the social-security program 
should be revised to provide that its benefits 
shall be paid in cases where covered em- 
ployees become completely and totally dis- 
abled before reaching the usual retirement 
age. These are the cases of catastrophic 
illness in which the cost burden falls most 
heavily and often on those least able to 
carry it. 

It is time, too, that we really do some- 
thing about the shortage of doctors, par- 
ticularly in some of the rural areas. There 
are today fewer doctors in proportion to the 
population than three were a hundred years 
ago. And there are fewer medical-school 
graduates today than there were half a cen- 
tury ago. 

We ought to take immediate steps to ex- 
pand assistance to medical, dental, and nurs- 
ing schools so that enroilments can be in- 
creased and standards still maintained. Leg- 
islation is now before the Congress provid- 
ing for Federal aid for the construction and 
expansion of medical schools. The present 
administration opposed it last year. Now, 
in election year, the administration has seen 
the light of day and has come out for a 
program of Federal aid for medical training. 
But its program is wholly inadequate to meet 
the critical shortage of medical personnel. 
There is ample basis in immediate need to 
support the Democratic proposals now be- 
fore Congress which call for the appropria- 
tion of $340 million over a 5-year period to 
assist in the construction of medical schools 
and for more adequate teaching and research 
facilities. 

We must also speed up our hospital-con- 
struction program, with particular emphasis 
on building more hospitals for mental 
patients. 

I know the complaints of the business- 
man’s government now in Washington. This 
all costs too much, they say, adding that it 
isn’t really the Government's business, any- 
way. ' 
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Well, I say to you that the one thing this 
great Nation can’t afford is to let people die 
or suffer when it could be prevented. 

And as for whose business it is, I say it 
is ours and that the Government is our 
servant. 

It was Ralph Waldo Emerson who said 
that “humanity asks the Government shall 
not be ashamed to be tender and paternal.” 
And it was Woodrow Wilson who added that 
“you will notice that whenever the United 
States forgets its ardor for mankind it is 
necessary that a Democrat should be elected 
President.” 





The Alaskan Mental-Health Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a tre- 
mendous interest has developed in the 
so-called Alaskan mental-health bill, 
which bears the number H. R. 6376. I 
have heretofore inserted in the REcorp 
some material on this measure which has 
come to my attention. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp additional articles which 
have been published in the Tablet, the 
official organ of the diocese of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. These were forwarded to me by 
Mr. Patrick F. Scanlan, the managing 
editor; and I include them for the infor- 
mation of the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senators Stupy ALASKA PROJECT FoR UNITED 
States SIBERIA—RESOLUTION For HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTALLY ILL ALSO PROVIDES For Po- 
LITICAL DISSENTERS—HOUSE PASSES THE 
BrLt—UNbDER TERMS ADMINISTRATION OFFI- 
CIALS CAN RAILROAD ITs CriTIcs TO NORTHERN 
EXILe 

(By Francis Carroll) 

WASHINGTON.—Those who enjoy an ex- 
cursion into the land of fantasy will like 
this story. 

But it is not fantasy. It is about House 
Resolution 6376, which was passed by a voice 
vote in the House of Representatives on 
January 18 of this year and which is now 
before the United States Senate. 

House Resolution 6376 would provide 1 
million acres of United States territory in 
Alaska for a hospital for the mentally ill— 
an insane asylum. 

On July 1, 1956 $6,500,000 of American 
taxpayers’ money would be handed over to 
the Territory of Alaska to begin work on this 
insane asylum, Another $6 million would 
be given over a period of 10 years. 

NOT FOR ALASKANS ALONE 

Now Alaska, according to a proponent of 
the resolution, Representative WiLLiIAm A. 
Dawson, of Utah, has approximately 350 
mental cases. 

The acreage to be appropriated is half 
again the size of the State of Rhode Island. 

But this insane asylum is not for Alaskans 
alone, or even for Americans resident in Alas- 
ka. It could be for any one of us, for House 
Resolution 6376 provides (section 119 (c)) 
that the “Governor (of Alaska) is hereby 
further authorized to enter into a reciprocal 
agreement with any State providing for the 
care and treatment of mentally ill residents 
of Alaska by such State, and for the care and 
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treatment of mentally ill residents of such 
State by Alaska.” 

A “mentally ill individual," according to 
House Resolution 6376, is defined (section 
101 (i)) in extremely elastic terms: “An in- 
dividual having a psychiatric or other dis- 
ease which substantially impairs his mental 
health or an individual who is mentally de- 
fective or mentally retarded.” 

Who of us could not be put away under 
such a definition? 

WORDING IS UNEQUIVOCAL 


And who could put us away? An “inter- 
ested party” or “interested parties,” which 
are defined in the resolution (section 101 
(g)) “the legal guardian, spouse, parent or 
parents, adult children, other close adult 
relatives, or an interested, responsible adult 
friend of a mentally ill individual or a 
patient.” 

The wording. of the resolution is blunt 
and unequivocal. Section 103 (b) reads: 

“Any individual may be admitted for care 
and treatment in a hospital upon written 
application by an interested party, by a 
health or welfare officer, by the Governor, or 
by the head of any institution in which the 
individual may be, if the application is ac- 
companied by a certificate of a licensed 
physician that, on the basis of an examina- 
tion held not more than 15 days prior to the 
individual’s admission, such individual in 
his opinion is mentally ill and because of 
his illness, either (1) is likely to injure him- 
self or others if allowed to remain at lib- 
erty, or (2) being in need of care or treat- 
ment in a hospital, lacks sufficient insight 
or capacity to make responsible application 
in his own behalf.” 

You or the writer or anyone else who 
might incur the displeasure of the admin- 
istration in power would have little to say 
from this point on, for section 104 (a) and 
(b) provide: 

“(a) If the certificate by a licensed physi- 
cian under section 103 (b) states a belief 
that the individual is likely to injure him- 
self or others if allowed to remain at liberty, 
any health, welfare, or police officer or any 
person deputized by a United States com- 
missioner, shall have authority, upon en- 
dorsement of the certificate for such purpose 
by the Governor or by a United States com- 
missioner, to take the individual into cus- 
tody, apply to a designated hospital for his 
admission, and transport him thereto. 

“(b) Any health, welfare, or police officer 
who has reason to believe that an individual 
is mentally ill and, because of his illness, is 
likely to injure himself or others if not 
immediately restrained pending examina- 
tion or certification by a licensed physician 
or pending endorsement of such certification 
as provided in subsection (a) of this section, 
may take the individual into custody, apply 
to a designated hospital for his admission 
and transport him thereto. The application 
for admission shall state the circumstances 
under which the individual was taken into 
custody and the reason for the officer's 
belief.” 

CAN ORDER EXAMINATION 


Further, any “interested party” or any 
health officer may apply for the hospitaliza- 
tion of someone by court order. All is 
needed is “a written statement by the appli- 
cant that the individual has refused to sub- 
mit to examination by a licensed physician.” 

Upon receipt of the application, the 
United States commissioner does not even 
have to notify the victim if he “has reason 
to believe that notice would be likely to be 
injurious to the proposed patient.” 

The United States Commissioner then 
may appoint an examiner to examine the 
proposed patient. Should the examiner re- 
port back that “the proposed patient re- 
fuses to submit to an examination, the 
United States Commissioner shall give notice 


a 
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to the proposed patient and order him to 
submit to such examination.” 

Before the commitment, a hearing ts 
to be held, but the “proposed patient shall 
not be required to be present, and the 
United States Commissioner is authorized to 
exclude all persons not necessary for the con- 
duct of the proceeding.” 

The Commissioner can bar, at his discre- 
tion, friends of the victim from testifying in 
his behalf. 

That the 1-million acre lunatic asylum 
would be available for “patients” from “the 
States, the District of Columbia, the Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico” is 
made specific in the bill (sec. 101 (m)). 

The resolution presented to the House 
was amended in two significant instances 
with no debate. As a matter.of fact there 
was no debate at all. Representative LEo W. 
O'BRIEN, of Albany, was the leader in lauding 
the resolution and 14 other Congressmen 
and the delegate from Alaska joined only to 
commend the bill and Representative 
O’BRIEN’s presentation of it. 

One amendment killed section 128, which 
would have punished anyone “who wilfully 
causes or conspires with or assists another 
to cause (a) the unwarranted hospitaliza- 
vion of any individual * * * or (b) the de- 
nial to any individual of any rights granted 
to him under the provisions of this 
title * * °” 

Why this clause was objectionable to the 
sponsors of the resolution can only be 
surmised. 

The other amendment raised the acreage 
from 500,000 to a million acres. 

The Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs held hearings on H. R. 6376 
February 20 and 21. 

On the first day, the Senators heard Rep- 
resentative EpiIrH GREEN, of Oregon, and 
5 administration officials in approval and 1, 
Mrs. S. Williams, of Burbank, Calif., in 
opposition. 

On February 25, Senator Richard L. Neu- 
berger, of Oregon, Representative James B. 
Utt, of California, Mrs. Paul A. Hartz, of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Alaska Delegate E. L. Bartlett favored the 
resolution. 

Dr. George L. Snyder, of Los Angeles; Rob- 
ert H. Williams, of Santa Ana, Calif.; Mrs. 
Ernest Howard of the 30th Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense; John 
Kaspar, of Camden, N. J.; Mrs. Lee Birkland, 
of Van Nuys, Calif., and George C. and 
en P. Finn of Hollywood, Calif., opposed 
t. 

Hearings were then recessed subject to call. 


STates ABETTING BILL IN CONGRESS ON MEN- 
TALLY ILL—NEw York SraTe Now Has Law 
LEGALIZING DEPORZATIONS OF CITIZENS TO 
ALASKA—OTHER STATES. ALSO AcT—PUBLIC 
ALERTNESS SEEN ONLY PossIsLE Wax To 
PREVENT SENATE PASSAGE OF BILL 


(By Francis Carroll) 


Four weeks ago, we wrote an article on leg- 
islation, passed by a voice vote in the House 
of Representatives, to allot 1 million acres 
of land and $12,500,000 ostensibly for an in- 
sane asylum to care for approximately 350 
mentally ill people in Alaska. The article 
opened: 

“Those who enjoy an excursion into the 
land of fantasy will like this story. But it is 
not fantasy. It is about H. R. 6376. * * *” 

To those who perused the article and still 
withheld judgment because of the seeming 
incredibility of the facts presented, the rec- 
ommendation is offered that they obtain a 
copy of H. R. 6376 and that they scrutinize 
particularly section 119 (c), which reads: 

“The Governor (of Alaska) is hereby fur- 
ther authorized to enter into a reciprocal 
agreement with any State (of the United 
States) providing for the care and treat- 


ment of mentally ill residents of Alaska by 
such State, and for the care and treatment 
of mentally ill residents of such State by 
Alaska.” 

STATES ENACTING LAWS 

But, it may be objected, a State cannot 
legally send an alleged mentally ill person 
out of the State to Alaska. Of course not, 
but let us suppose the State Legislatures le- 
galize such a proceeding. What then? 

But no State Legislature would enact such 
alaw. No? Well, let residents of New York 
State obtain a copy of chapter 30, New York 
State Laws, 1956, titled “An act to amend 
the mental hygiene law in relation to enact- 
ing into law and making this State party to 
the interstate compact on mental health and 
providing for matters relating thereto.” 
Their assemblymen and State senators who 
passed the legislation may also be interested 
in reading the bill now that the sessions in 
Albany are concluded and they have more 
time. Governor Averell Harriman approved 
the legislation February 27. 

The same has been proposed before the 
other State legislatures and passed by some. 
In Connecticut the bill, known as Public 
Act 76, is law. It was, we understand, at- 
tached as a rider to the flood-relief bill. 
Pennsylvanians may inquire about House Bill 
1990. Residents of other States may check 
with their own legislators. 

Like H. R. 6376, the bill in the State legis- 
latures is based upon a Draft Act Governing 
the Hospitalization of the Mentally Ill, pub- 
lished (at taxpayers’ expense) by the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the Federal Security 
Agency in 1952 and written by George S. Ste- 
venson, M. D., medical director of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health and 
former treasurer of the World Federation for 
Mental Health. 

POLITICIANS IN CONTROL 


The bill before or passed by the State 
legislatures, like H. R. 6376, makes it pos- 
sible for the administration in power to have 
a@ political nuisance transported to the l- 
million-acre Alaska insane asylum. 

It legislates that ‘‘duly accredited officers 
of any State party to this compact, upon the 
establishment of their authority and the 
identity of the patient, shall be permitted 
to transport any patient being moved pur- 
suant to this compact through any and all 
States party to this compact without inter- 
ference.” 

State is defined in the legislation as any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States. the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Political appointees of the administration 
in power have complete control over the dis- 
position of individuals who may be harass- 
ing the administration. Article X reads: 

“(a) Each party State shall appoint a 
compact administrator who, on behalf of 
his State, shall act as general coordinator 
of activities under the compact in his State 
and who shall receive copies of all reports, 
correspondence and other documents relat- 
ing to any patient processed under the com- 
pact by his State either in the capacity of 
sending or receiving State. 

“The compact administrator or his duly 
designated representative shall be the offi- 
cial with whom other party States shall deal 
in any matter relating to the compact or any 
pateint processed thereunder. 

“(b) The compact administrators of the 
respective party States shall have power to 
promulgate reasonable rules and regulations 
to carry out more effectively the terms and 
provisions of this compact.” 

PROMOTERS CONFIDENT 


In the light of the foregoing, this passage 
from article XIV may be of interest: 

“Pursuant to said compact, the Governor 
is hereby authorized and empowered to des- 
ignate an officer who shall be the compact 
administrator and who, acting jointly with 
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like officers of other party States, shall have 
power to promulgate rules and regulations to 
carry out more effectively the terms of this 
compact, 

“Said compact administrator shall serve 
subject to the pleasure of the Governor.” 

The promoters of what has been described 
as a potential American Siberia are quite 
confident. They expect an unsuspecting 
United States Senate to pass H. R. 6376 with- 


‘out undue comment or fuss as the House did. 


The act, if voted upon favorably and signed 
by President Eisenhower, will become effec- 
tive July 1 of this year. 

Meanwhile, State legislatures will have 
concurred in implementing section ‘119 (c), 
thereby facilitating the transportation to 
Alaska of any individual the administration 
may feel is interfering with its political 
program. 

This shall be law unless the American 
public alerts itself without delay. The rep- 
resentatives of the American people in Con- 
gress are too busy to study 43 pages of legis- 
lation which, upon a glance, seem to pertain 
only to mentally ill Alaskans. 

Members of the various State legislatures 
cannot take the time, with hundreds of bills 
before them, to peruse carefully a bill au- 
thorizing and directing the Governor “to ex- 
ecute an interstate compact concerning 
mental health.” 

Unless the Members of the Congress and 
the State legislatures are alerted by their 
constituents, any administration in power 
will be able legally to send its opponents and 
dissidents to a Siberia in Alaska. 

From the above it is, or should be, obvious 
that this movement is not a clearly humani- 
tarian project devised solely in the interests 
of mentally ill Alaskans any more than the 
movement to fluoridate the water of commu- 
nities in the United States is necessarily due 
to a concern for healthy teeth in our chil- 
dren’s mouths. 

In our earlier articles we have analyzed 
the sections, paragraphs, and sentences of 
H. R. 6376, but we omitted one pertinent as- 
pect of the legislation that has been ex- 
pressed succinctly by Dr. George A. Snyder 
of Hollywood, Calif., in a recent open letter: 

“President Eisenhower was sent south to a 
warm climate to get well—any doctor knows 
@ warm Climate is best. Sending sick people 
to Alaska as per Alaska bill H. R. 6376 is a 
medical atrocity. * * * To relate this to a 
health system is as dishonest as sending 
President Eisenhower to the cold climate of 
Alaska to recuperate would have been.” 

Dr. Snyder continued: 

“I ask you, Mr. President, if you belong to 
an elite that is sent south at public ex- 
pense and in return allow a bill to pass with- 
out comment that sends the same public, 
when sick, north to Alaska into secrecy, 
without trial, without proper representa- 
tion, or even without knowing they have had 
a trial.” 

OPPpoSs!ITION RISES AGAINST H. R. 6376—ALASKA 
INSANE ASYLUM PROJECT Is DEFENDED BY 
CABINET HEAD 

(By Francis Carroll) 


WASHINGTON.—Two weeks ago this writer 
pointed out what appeared, and still appears, 
to be dangerous potentialities in House Reso- 
lution 6376, which was passed in the House 
of Representatives by a voice vote on January 
18 and is now in the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The resoiution would provide a million 
acres of land in Alaska and a total of $12,- 
500,000 for an insane asylum. 

There was no debate, as such, in the House, 
Most of the talking was on the desperate 
plight of the mentally ill in Alaska, a prob- 
lem every American would like to see solved. 
A few questions were asked and the replies 
of Representative Leo W. O'BRIEN of Albany, 
N. Y., were acknowledged with polite grati- 
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tude. There was no opposition to the resolu- 


tion, 
SMALL TYPE IGNORED 


The resolution took up 14% columns of 
small type in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In 
the printed form it carries over on to page 
43. After studying the text and perusing 
once more the contributions to the “debate,” 
the impression is inevitable that the Con- 
gresmen could not have read the resolution. 

Their concern was only with the admitted 
lack of facilities for the mentally ill—esti- 
mated at about 350—in Alaska. They indi- 
cated no suspicion of any disturbing impli- 
cations in the wording, which should have 
been obvious to anyone who had scrutinized 
the bill. 

The article in The Tablet of March 3 sum- 
marized the frightening—the term fantastic 
was used—possibilities in the bill. Each 
statement was documented with quotations, 
in context, from the resolution. 

Readers of the article wrote to their Con- 
gressmen and Senators and copies of the 
replies forwarded to the Tablet indicate 
clearly that Members of the Congress have 
not read the text of the resolution. 

A number of them sent their constituents 
a copy of a statement issued by the Secretary 
of the Interior which was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Representative 
James B. Utr, of California, on February 14. 
It neither disproves nor meets the issues 
raised in the Tablet article of March 3. One- 
third of the statement is on the present plight 
of the mentally ill in Alaska, a problem, as 
has been observed, which has not been ques- 
tioned or denied. 

The Secretary of the Interior does refer to 
the appropriation of a million acres—half 
again as much as the acreage of Rhode 
Island. He said the land “will not be set 
aside as a hospital site, but it is the purpose 
of the legislation that the revenues and in- 
come from the sale or lease of the lands will 
be used to help the Territory of Alaska meet 
the costs of caring for its mentally ill.” 

Perhaps the Department of the Interior 
has an advance tip on a real estate boom 
on the million acres. If it has, it should 
make the fact known, for there has been no 
rush for the property heretofore. 

Undoubtedly, the Territory does contain 
minerals which could be of great value to 
the United States if men could be obtained 
to mine it, but the Secretary does not men- 
tion this possibility. 

A House amendment is H. R. 6376 killed 
section 128, which provided punishment for 
those who would cause “the unwarranted 
hospitalization” of an individual. The De- 
partment of the Interior “feels that this pro- 
vision should be retained and has recom- 
mended to the Senate that it be restored.” 
He did not say who killed that particular sec- 
tion alone or why. 

DOES NOT DENY CHARGE 


The Secretary did note, however, section 
119 (c) which authorizes the Governor of 
Alaska “to enter into a reciprocal agreement 
with any State providing * * * for the care 
and treatment of mentally ill residents of 
such State by Alaska.” 

The Tablet article of March 3 observed, 
with reference to section 119 (c), that “this 
insame asylum is not for Alaskans alone, or 
even for American residents in Alaska. It 
could be for any one of us * * *.” The 
statement of the Secretary of the Interior 
does not question this, but merely says: 

“This provision was included so as to au- 
thorize treatment at Alaska’s expense (or 
that of the State concerned) in instances 
where repatriation would not be in the best 
interest of the patient. This provision must 
be read in connection with subsection (d) 
which states that ‘due consideration shall 
be given to the relationship of the patient 
to his family, legal guardian or friends, so 
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as to maintain relationships and encourage 
visits beneficial to the patient.’” 

A study of the wording of the resolution 
seems to justify the conclusion that you or 
I, if we are deemed political nuisances to 
the authorities in power, can be, according to 
this and other provisions of H. R. 6376, 
Judged mentally ill and transported by the 
United States Government to the site in 
Alaska. 

Yet Senator James E. Murray, of Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, in a statement 
on the subject sent to those opposing H. R. 
6376, declares: 

“In no case and under no circumstances 
could a resident of New York or any other 
State be shipped up to Alaska against his 
will. A resident of any State would have 
to be in Alaska at the time he became men- 
tally ill in order to be treated in Alaska, 
and even then he would have the right 
under the bill to return to his home State, 
or his family or next friend could assert this 
right for him.” 

FAILED TO QUOTE BILL 


Senator Murray should have supported 
this guaranty by quoting from the bill it- 
self and by giving an explanation of section 
119 (c). If the resolution is adopted, the 
legislation will be carried out according to 
the wording, not according to Senator Mur- 
RAY’s personal interpretation. 

(Editor’s note: As the Tablet goes to press, 
a letter has been received from Senator 
Murray in which he says: 

(“Let me assure you that no resident of 
New York, or any other State, possibly could 
be shipped to Alaska as a mentally ill per- 
son. If he were in Alaska at the time he 
became mentally ill, he could be treated in 
Alaska, if he or his next best friend wished, 
provided there was a reciprocity agreement 
with New York whereby a resident of Alaska 
who became mentally ill while in New York 
could be treated in New York.’’) 

The Secretary’s statement assures that 
“the bill does not authorize star chamber 
proceedings. Notice is required (sec. 108 (f) ) 
to be given at least to the legal representa- 
tives, friends, and other interested parties 
and the patient, his guardian, and other 
interested parties are afforded an opportunity 
to appear, testify, and to present and cross- 
examine witnesses.” 

The statement does not go to the end of 
section 108 (f). The subsection at greater 
length follows: 

“The proposed patient, the applicant, the 
legal guardian, and other interested parties 
as determined by the (United States) Com- 
missioner shall be given notice and afforded 
an opportunity to appear at the hearing, to 
testify, and to present and cross-examine 
witnesses, and the United States Commis- 
sioner may, in his discretion, receive the 
testimony of any other person. The pro- 
posed patient shall not be required to be 
present, and the United States Commissioner 
is authorized to exclude all persons not nec- 
essary for the conduct of the proceedings.” 

This sentence is also in the same subsec- 
tion: “The United States Commissioner shall 
receive and maintain a record of all relevant 
and material evidence which may be offered 
concerning the mental condition and the 
residence of the proposed patient and shall 
not be bound by the rules of evidence.” 

Early in February an editorial was sent 
to editors of all Scripps-Howard papers in 
support of H. R. 6376. It was titled “Poison 
Penwomen” and accused fanatics of attempt- 
ing through scurrilous literature to hold 
back the progress of Alaska, our great and 
vital northern Territory.” 

The editorial accused the poison pen- 
women with deluging newspapers and public 
officials with a crude circular denouncing 
H. R. 6376. It, too, bemoaned the plight 
of mentally ill cases in Alaska and empha- 
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sized that the bill is supported by the Eisen- 
hower administration and by leaders of both 
parties in Congress, as well as by virtually 
every organization which is concerned with 
Alaska's progress. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH HELPED 


Last Saturday the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun carried a portion of the edi- 
torial and also an article on H. R. 6376. 

The article attributed to Representative 
O’Brien the charges that protests against 
H. R. 6376 are based on a distortion of the 
purposes of the bill, and that those protest- 
ing employed such bitter phrases as “treason- 
able proposal” and “you ought to be shot 
by a firing squad.” It labeled the protests 
“condemnatory missives.” 

The article quotes Representative O’Brien 
as saying, “If the lunatic-fringe elements 
opposing this bill succeed in getting it killed, 
my faith in democratic government will 
come close to being destroyed.” 

The article contributes one fact that may, 
or may not, have some significance, namely, 
that although the bill was introduced by 
Representative Eprro Green of Oregon, it 
actually was the outgrowth of an adminis- 
trative proposal worked out by no fewer than 
three executive departments—Justice, Inte- 
rior, and Health, Education and Welfare. 

The World-Telegram and Sun seemed to 
ignore section 119 (c) in telling its readers 
the section applied only to Alaskans or the 
Alaska residents of the States. 

The provisions of H. R. 6376 need to be 
clarified and frankly presented to the Ameri- 
can public. Those who have studied the 
43-page legislation appear to be on sound 
ground in opposing it in its present form. 

Nor are they satisfied with Senator Mur- 
RAY’s assurance that “our Senate commit- 
tee had 2 more days of hearings, at which 
everyone who made timely request was heard 
in full.” 

The speciousness of that lies in the fact 
that only a few Americans knew the bill had 
been passed by a voice vote in the House 
and sent to Senator Murray’s committee. 
The press did not alert the people and even 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
after perusing the seemingly innocuous dis- 
courses during the debate on the resolution, 
would hardly have taken the time to study 
the 1414 columns of fine print that followed. 

No committee hearings were held in the 
House of Representatives. The resolution 
was in the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs but was brought to the floor 
of the House by Representative Wm.u1uMm M. 
Co.tmeEr, Of Mississippi, by a special resolu- 
tion. The debate was not to exceed 2 hours. 

Congressman O’Brien, Senator Murray, 
and other supporters of H. R. 6376 are men of 
many responsible tasks and it is surprising 
that they express indignation and not wel- 
come upon receiving the counsel and sug- 
gestions of American citizens who have 
studied the resolution. 





The Situation in the Middle East—Ex- 
cerpts From Address by Thomas K. 
Finletter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there is 
an organization, of which I was pleased 
to be one of the founding members, 
called the America-Israel Society, whose 
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purpose it is to promote cultural rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Republic of Israel. 

At its annual dinner on April 17 one 
of the principal speakers of the evening 
was my good friend, the Honorable 
Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of 
the Air Force. Mr. Finletter delivered a 
most penetrating and thought-provoking 
analysis of the present Middle Eastern 
situation, and submitted a series of pro- 
posals for action which commend them- 
selves to me, at least, as some of the 
most comprehensive and constructive I 
have heard. Mr. Finletter’s analysis of 
the military situation is certainly an 
authoritative one, and worthy of our 
most earnest attention. Mr. Finletter 
urged, as I have on numerous occasions, 
that arms be furnished to Israel. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this arresting address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ADDRESS BY THOMAS K. FINLETTER AT AMER- 

ICcA-ISRAEL SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 

APRIL 17, 1956 


Governor McKeldin, honored guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am glad to be here to- 
night, in this week which marks the eighth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Republic of Israel, in these days of tension 
and danger for the Republic. I welcome 
the opportunity of paying tribute to the 
creative, courageous people of Israel. 

Many of you have visited Israel and know 
at first hand what has been accomplished 
there. But even those who have not trod 
the ground itself know that in the short 
time of 8 years a State has been created; 
three-quarters of a million immigrants 
have been received and settled; a system 
of representative government as free as any 
in the world has been set up; a vigorous 
economy is developing, and educational and 
religious imstitutions are growing stronger 
as the months pass. 

All this would be amazing under any cir- 
cumstances. What makes it almost incredi- 
ible is that it has been accomplished in an 
atmosphere of hostility and under the con- 
stant threat of war. 5 

We Americans have a moral identification 
with Israel. We have a stake in the well- 
being and safety of this sister democracy. 

7. . . > > 


The best way for us, this evening, to pay 
tribute to the creative spirit of the people 
of Israel is to consider what can be done 
to release that spirit from the worries and 
dangers which beset it so that it may be free 
to fulfill itself in all its full power. 

Peace is what Israel needs, just as the 
whole world needs peace. Israel's need for 
peace is immediate and critical. 

But Israel needs help if she is to have 
peace, because Israel is at the focal point 
of battle in the current Russian offensive 
against the Free World. The Russians have 
moved their atiack, for the moment, away 
from Korea, the Strait of Formosa, and the 
Vietnam, and are driving hard in the Near 
East. Israel is their tactical target. Israel 
is in danger on behalf of all the Free World. 

What are we, the United States, going to 
do about it? 


Well, we have, immediately pressing us, 
a dangerous emergency, and then later, if 
we all survive, the longer-term problem of 
a general Near Eastern settlement. 

We will do well to talk first about the 
emergency or there won’t be anything to 
settle in the settlement. 

You all know what has happened. The 
Russians, taking advantage of the jealousies 


among certain states of the Near East 
caused by American and British support of 
Iraq in the Northern Tier or Baghdad 
Alliance, jumped over the Northern Tier 
and injected themselves into the affairs of 
the Near East. They invaded, that is, the 
home territory of the Free World. 

The device the Russians used for this in- 
vasion was to make a deal with Egypt to sell 
her, in exchange for Egyptian cotton, a con- 
siderable number of Russian MIG-15 jet 
fighters and Russian IL-28 twin-engine jet 
bombers, both superb modern aircraft, as 
well as other war materiel. 

With these modern jet aircraft Egypt will 
dominate the skies over Israel and will be 
able to destroy the urben life of Israel in a 
matter of hours—unless Israel gets the nec- 
essary high-class defensive aircraft which 
can handle these Russian fighters and 
bombers. 

The Government of Israel is asking us, I 
understand, for some of our surplus F-86, 
Sabre jets, which have shown in Korea that 
they can handle the Russian MIG-15s. 

The Israelis must have these aircraft. 
They must have whatever is necessary to 
enable them to defend themselves against 
annihilation by the Soviet airplanes. If they 
need them the Israelis must have not only 
these obsolescing F-86 day fighters, but the 
finest and newest all-weather defensive fight- 
ers in the possession of the United States. 

The Israelis must have also whatever other 
war equipment is needed to enable them to 
defend themselves against the weapons the 
Russians have given to the neighbors of 
Israel—whether this be antitank guns to de- 
fend against the Russian tanks, or subchasers 
to operate against Russian-made submarines; 
or whatever. 

* . + es o 

Let us understand clearly the reason for 
arming the Israel forces. It would not be 
alone our sympathy, our identification with, 
this courageous, free people facing huge nu- 
merical odds and, now, superior modern war 
equipment furnished to Israel's neighbors by 
Communist Russia. It also would be that 
to give defensive arms to Israel would be the 
most effective way of deterring the outbreak 
of war in the Near East. 

Other measures, of course, will have to be 
taken and I shall mention some of them in 
a moment. But the most practical immedi- 
ate step to prevent shooting in the Near East 
is to give the Israeli forces the means with 
which to defend their country against these 
Russian airplanes, tanks, and submarines 
which the Russians are giving to the neigh- 
bors of Israel. 

Let us not worry about starting an arms 
race. The race is already on, with Russia 
well ahead. Let us get Israel in a position to 
defend herself and then, when there is a 
balance, let us demand from the Russians 
that we all embargo the sending of further 
arms to any State of the Near East. 

Let us not worry either that the Israelis 
cannot win an arms race becaues they are 
but 1,700,000 in number against fifty-odd 
million others in the Near East. The spirit 
counts; and the Israelis showed 8 or so years 
ago that if they have the arms they are quite 
capable of deferiding themselves. 

Nor do I see any point in letting our Brit- 
ish, French, and Canadian friends do the job 
of equipping the Israeli forces, while we pre- 
tend not to take notice of this invasion of the 
Near East by Russia. Let us do openly, our- 
selves, what is right. 

There is only one power which will profit 
by the destruction of Israel. That is Rus- 
sia. No country yet has helped itself by tak- 
ing favors from the Russians. Favors from 
Russia are the prelude to slavery. I sug- 
gest that we do our part to block this Rus- 
sian scheme for enslaving the peoples of the 
Near East. 

s oa e a 7 

There ts something else we have to do to 
handle the present emergency. It is that 
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the United States reaffirm unconditionally 
the Tri-Partite Declaration of May 25, 1950. 
I speak of reaffirmation by the United States 
because there is no doubt about the two 
other parties to the deciaration, Great Brit- 
ain and France, standing by their commit- 
ments. But there have been some state- 
ments recently by the United States Govern- 
ment which may be taken to throw doubt on 
our position. 

Under this declaration, you will remember, 
the three powers, Great Britain, France, and 
the United States, in effect guaranteed the 
armistice boundaries between Israel and her 
neighbors against any violation by force in 
either direction. 

This is a solemn undertaking by the United 
States Government on behalf of the people 
of the United States. I cannot believe that 
this country ever will default on its given 
word. I cannot believe that if there is an 
attack on Israel this country will do other- 
wise than honor its signature. 

I add that by making it indubitably clear 
to Egypt and to Israel and everyone else that 
the United States will not allow a breach of 
the peace in the Near East, the United 
States will thereby reduce, I believe, to the 
vanishing point, the likelihood of anyone 
starting a war in that part of the world. I 
add too that the converse is true: To allow 
any doubt to arise as to what the United 
States will do if anyone violates the bound- 
aries of Israel will add greatly and danger- 
ously to the likelihood that someone will 
start such a war. 

There is, though, no use putting our heads 
in the sand about the fact that some of the 
recent statements of United States officials 
may give the impression that we may stand 
by inertly if an attack is made against Israel 
or, equally bad, that we will not move until 
after an aggression has taken place and then 
only to mediate a settlement betwen the 
rival parties. 

Thus, a recent statement by the White 
House press secretary, said to be made “with 
the full approval of the President,” states 
that United States policy in the Near East 
crisis is to consist of three points: (1) sup- 
port of the Hammarskjold mission; (2) the 
observing by the United States, within its 
constitutional means, of its commitments 
under the charter of the United Nations to 
oppose any aggression in the area; and (3) to 
“support and assist,” whatever that may 
mean, any nation which may be subjected to 
aggression. 

All this, you will note, contains no reference 
to the 1950 declaration. Is this intentional? 
Is the 1950 declaration repudiated by ex- 
clusion? 

Then too, various recent official state- 
ments of United States officials give the im- 
pression that it would be better practice 
that a commitment such as the 1950 declara- 
tion be submitted to Congress for ratification 
in accordance with the precedent established 
by the resolution on the Formosa Strait. Is 
this another doubt cast upon the binding 
effect of the obligations of the United States 
under the declaration of May 1950? 

I deeply hope not. Such doubts would 
only encourage those men who think they 
can get away with violence, those men who 
may rely on the slowness to act of the free 
democracies. Doubts of this kind about the 
1950 declaration can only increase greatly 
the likelihood of war, a war which in all 
probability would bring in, too late, the 
United States and perhaps all the rest of the 
world on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

Meanwhile, until all shadows of doubt 
upon the 1950 declaration are removed, we 
can only watch and pray, and read the daily 
dispatches from Tel Aviv and Cairo and 
Beirut and Amman, fearing each day to read 
of that fatal spark which wil! light the tin- 
derbox of the Near East and set the world 
aflame. 

Let us not allow this to happen. Now is 
the time for the United States to act on 
high principle. Now is the time for the 
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clearest kind of official statement by the 
Government of our country that we will not 
tolerate a breach of the peace in the Near 
East. In the name of our passion for peace, 
in the name of right and our own self- 
respect, let us make it indubitably clear that 
the United States intends to stick to its 
word and that we will not allow war to 
happen. 
= + . ” + 

You may ask: Why should we pinpoint 
our policy on the 1950 declaration which in 
essence operates outside the United Nations; 
why should not the threats to the peace in 
the Near East be handled entirely by the 
United Nations? 

There is, I think, good reason for not 
changing our policy of relying on the 1950 
declaration. 

Of course, the U. N. must be supported 
and made a world vehicle for peace. Unless 
we all back the U. N. and give it more and 
more power there will be no lasting peace. 


We must support the work of the present: 


Hammarskjold mission and all future efforts 
of the U. N. to help avoid war. 

But we should not now cast on the world 
organization the main responsibility for the 
problems of the Near East. We will be doing 
harm to the U. N. if we ask it to handle 
matters for which it is not prepared. To 
ask the U. N. to bring about a solution of 
the problems of the Near East at the present 
time is to ask it to mediate between the great 
powers; and the U.N. is not ready to take 
on this, the most difficult of tasks. We will 
serve the U.N. better if the free world setties 
its own problems in the Near East and estab- 
lishes stability in the area. We cannot, I 
believe, deal with Russia in the Security 
Council until this stability has been estab- 
lished. 


With determined action of this kind we 
may retrieve a dangerous situation. Then 
will come the time for the long-term pro- 
gram. 

It seems fruitless to talk of long-term proj- 
ects now, when the house is afire. I shall 
suggest only some broad lines of the long- 
term solution. 

The first and most important thing to do 
is to get a definitive peace treaty signed 
between Israel and Israel’s neighbors. 

As long as there is no peace treaty the 
emergercy will continue, the threat of war 
will be with us, and we cannot think of 
long-term solutions. 

The boundaries in the peace treaty should 
be the armistice lines which were guaran- 
teed by the 1950 declaration, with only minor 
mutually agreed upon adjustments. 

The peace treaty must solve the refugee 
problem. The United States must be pre- 
pared to help financially in this solution, 
and so must Israel within her capabilities. 

The responsibility for the Arab refugees is 
wider though than this. The reestablish- 
ment of the refugees in Israel is completely 
inconsistent with the continuation of the 
State of Israel. The Arab refugees are world 
responsibility, Just as the plight of the Jews 
in Europe and north Africa was and is a 
world responsibility. The Arabs should now 
join the United States and Israel and the 
rest of the free peoples by accepting a spe- 
cial share of the responsibility for the re- 
establishment of those who have been dis- 
placed. 

I think too that the peace treaty should 
call for a substantial measure of disarma- 
ment among all the states of the area. The 
present armaments of the Near Eastern coun- 
tries are enough to enable them to fight each 
other but are not enough to enable them 
to defend themselves against an invasion 
from without by Russia. 

Once the peace treaty is signed the con- 
ditions for peaceful progress will exist. Then 
we can set up a great cooperative effort for 
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the development of the economy of the area 
for the benefit of all the peoples who live 
there. 

There is, I think, no point in discussing the 
form such an arrangement might take. It 
is sufficient to say that there must first be 
the willingness of the peoples of the area to 
work for their common good, and that it is 
for those outside the area who are able, such 
as the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and I hope India, to contribute to the peo- 
ples of the Near East whatever material help 
these people may wish, all to be given, I may 
add, without strings and without any at- 
tempt whatsoever to gain influence by the aid 
which is given. 

But none of these things will be possible 
until the conditions of peace are established. 
The definitive peace treaty is therefore the 
critical point which will establish whether 
we can or cannot go forward to develop the 
Near East for the benefit of ali the people who 
live there, and thereby to solidify the cause 
of freedom in that part of the world. 

All of this is for the longer run. The im- 
mediate steps must be the arming of Israel 
and the firming up of the stand of the 
United States on a policy of seeing to it that 
there shall be no violence by anyone in the 
Near East. 

With these two policies firmly carried out 
by our country I believe that we may look for- 
ward to many more celebrations in honor of 
the courageous, pioneering spirit of the 
people of Israel. 





Americanism: Its Positive Aspects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
entitled “Americanism: Its Positive As- 
pects,” delivered by Judge Irving R. 
Kaufman at the dinner concluding the 
annual Americanism seminar of the 
American Legion Department of Minne- 
sota, at St. Paul, Minn., on April 14, 
1956. 

This is an outstanding address by a 
distinguished jurist and a great Ameri- 
can. I feel that it is worthy of the at- 
tention of the Members of the Congress 
and the general public. 

The Public Printer has advised me that 
the cost of this insertion will be $240. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICANISM: ITs POSITIVE ASPECTS 
(Address by Judge Irving R. Kaufman at the 
dinner concluding the Annual American- 
ism Seminar of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Minnesota at St. Paul, Minn., 

April 14, 1956) 

Man’s liberties never appear so precious 
to him as when he is in danger of losing 
them. Thus it is, that in times of our Na- 
tion’s greatest crises, we as a people have 
become acutely aware of our heritage of 
freedom. 

All of us here tonight have lived through 
at least two terrible wars, many of us can 
remember a third. As former servicemen, 
you each have your own most vivid memories 
of those harrowing years, but all of us share 
in common the vivid memory of those first 
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agonizing months after Pearl Harbor when 
all we loved stood endangered. There is not 
one among us who did not pause at that time 
to take stock of the wonderful way of life 
that was ours. 

Today, we are again engaged in a mortal 
struggle which has been thrust upon us. 
In this dread struggle, often called the cold 
war, our weapons are political, economic 
and ideological. This means that in the 
present conflict, even more so than in former 
ones, it is vitally necessary that we fully 
understand this heritage that is America, so 
that we can make it understandable to those 
whose trust, friendship and support is vital 
to our survival. The importance of our 
awareness of the meaning of our heritage and 
the necessity that we all have an under- 
standing of our constitutional system can 
best be demonstrated by a consideration 
of the problems we face in this all-out strug- 
gle we call the cold war. 

In a conventional war, the problems of 
the combatants are relatively simple. We 
know the enemy and the goal is to destroy 
him. But with the advent of hydrogen bombs 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles, it has 
become increasingly apparent, even to the 
Russians, that neither side can win another 
hot war. It is clear that a third world war 
probably would lead to annihilation of both 
sides, and destruction of civilization as we 
know it. The fantasies of science fiction 
writers who describe the ruins of a post- 
atomic world are becoming less fantastic day 
by day, as word is revealed to the public of 
the invention of more and more destructive 
and ultimate weapons against which there 
is no defense, leaving us only to guess at the 
scope of the implements of destruction still 
shrouded in a veil of secrecy, created either 
by us or by the masters of the Kremlin. 

This is not to say that the Russians have 
completely abandoned all thoughts of an- 
other hot war; a nation which has not hesi- 
tated to liquidate millions of its own citizens 
cannot be expected to shrink from the 
thought of destroying lives elsewhere. But, 
if we maintain our constant military vigil, 
Russia will undoubtedly continue to keep 
our struggle at the political and economic 
level. 

Indeed, the recent new line emerging from 
Moscow indicates quite clearly that the new 
Communist line is to co-exist capitalism to 
death. At the recent 20th Communist Party 
Congress, Nikita Khrushchev admitted that 
“coexistence is Only a means to an end— 
the world transforming * * * complete 
triumph of communism.” 

Speaking of the 900 million members of 
the Communist conspiracy throughoyt the 
world, he proclaimed that they were “in a 
position to capture a stable majority in Par- 
liament and to transform the latter from an 
organ of bourgeois democracy into a genu- 
ine instrument of the people’s will.” If 
Russia plans to convert the world to com- 
munism by so-called parliamentary meth- 
ods, this clearly means that Russia will aim 
a barrage of Communist propaganda and 
espionage at freedom-loving countries, the 
like of which we have never seen. 

That these tactics have been successful in 
the past was clearly pointed out last year by 
the able Gen. David A. Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of RCA, and now Chairman of the 
National Security Training Commission by 
appointment of the President. He said: 

“Moscow has brought one-third of the hu- 
man race under its iron control by means 
short of a hot war—by shrewd diplomacy, de- 
ception, propaganda, the blackmail of 
threats, fifth-column subversion, guerrilla 
forces, and, where expedient, localized shoot- 
ing wars. These political and psychological 
methods—the cold war—have paid off, at 
smaller risk and infinitely lower cost than a 
hot war would entail. 

“Accordingly they are being applied with- 
out stint to the conquest of the rest of man- 
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kind. For world communism, with its high 
command in the Kremlin in Moscow, the cold 
war is not a temporary or holding operation, 
nor a prelude to a hot war. It is the main 
bout, the decisive offensive, conducted on an 
unlimited scale, with total victory as its 
goal.” 

The question is, therefore, how can we beat 
the Russians at their own game and with 
this main bout. Beat them, we can, for most 
assuredly, our way of life if properly and 
honestly portrayed has infinitely more ap- 
peal than that found in the countires be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Basi- 
cally, all people the world over want a de- 
cent home and a decent job—a chance to 
live free of fear and free from want, and an 
opportunity to exercise their religious be- 
liefs freely. These are the ends which our 
way of life has been providing for Ameri- 
cans—and it is essential that the whole world 
know our success story. 

Since, unlike our Communist opponents, 
we do not rewrite history or suppress news of 
the mistakes we make and the problems we 
cannot resolve, these men and women whose 
understanding and friendship we seek have 
constant access to the stories of our failures, 
stories which are always grist for the Com- 
munist propaganda mill with its branches 
throughout the world. Every time these 
people hear of the isolated race riot, or.of 
some overzealous police officer running ram- 
pant over the rights of an accused, or of a 
trial conducted in an atmosphere of preju- 
dice, our counteroffensive suffers a serious 
setback, as the Communists jubilantly point 
out that we Americans don’t practice the 
liberty we preach. Working to insure a cli- 
mate of social and political opinion where 
these failures cannot occur is my idea of a 
program of positive Americanism, the results 
of which will be felt throughout the world. 

Essential to any such program of positive 
Americanism is an understanding of just 
what that term implies—a reevaluation of 
our American heritage. That you and I are 
in agreement as to the need for such con- 
stant reevaluation is shown by your gather- 
ing here tonight—and I am privileged to have 
the opportunity to discuss such a program 
with this fine group, for you who are vet- 
erans of the wars we have waged to retain 
our freedom have demonstrated your dedica- 
tion to the American way of life on bloody 
battlefields throughout the world. 

Further, when you returned to your peace- 
time pursuits, you were among those who 
realized that the fight to preserve decency 
and democracy was not yet over—and in- 
deed would never be over—and as sober re- 
sponsible citizens who understood full well 
that the duties of citizenship mean much 
more than a periodic trip to the polls, you 
joined the American Legion and assumed an 
obligation under the preamble of its consti- 
tution “to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, State and Na- 
tion” and “to foster and perpetuate a 100 
percent Americanism.” 

Since then, as veterans, legionnaires, and 
responsible citizens you have constantly been 
attempting to evaluate just what “100 per- 
cent Americanism” is because, unlike other 
isms, Americanism has no one narrow creed, 
no one comprehensive solution to all the 
world’s ills, 

America’s heritage is diversity, and the 
breath of her life is constant progress—new 
ideas and new horizons. As members of a 
veterans’ group whose sole yardstick for 
membership is war-tested citizenship with- 
out regard to differences in rank, race, creed, 
color or birth, you are aware of the wide va- 
riety of cultural and ethnic patterns from 
which our Nation has sprung—and from your 
work through your national organization, 
you have become aware of the differences in 
viewpoint between Americans of different 
walks of life who live in settings as dis- 
similar from each other as the crowded side- 
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walks and subways of New York City and the 
rolling pasturelands and sparkling lakes of 
this fair State. 

Yet, through all these differences, you have 
perceived a sense of unity, a common set of 
goals, ideals and aspirations that link the 
city dweller to the farmer, and the north- 
erner to the southerner in ties that bind so 
closely that their other local differences can- 
not pull them apart. 

At this day-long seminar, you have been 
attempting to probe into this sense of one- 
ness that is America, and to evaluate its 
credo in terms of Americanism, and in terms 
of a philosophy of everyday life. This aware- 
ness of our country’s diversity and faith in 
its unity is a basic necessity to any program 
of positive Americanism. Tonight, I would 
like to go further into this program of evalu- 
ation of our American heritage and of our 
living by the Constitution. 

The basic feature of our constitutional sys- 
tem is that the rules by which we live have 
been written down so that no ruler or gov- 
ernment can ever say that certain rights are 
not ours. This idea of a written embodiment 
of rights can be traced to the 13th century— 
to the Magna Carta—when the British 
barons forced King John to grant them cer- 
tain rights—and they put these rights in 
writing, under his sign and seal, so he could 
never renege on his promise. 

When our own young country was formed, 
not only was its basic governmental docu- 
ment set forth in writing; but, despite the 
fact that the Federal Government was to 
be one of strictly limited powers, the First 
Congress insisted upon 10 amendments to 
the Constitution which set forth certain 
basic liberties of the people with which the 
Government was forbidden to tamper. 
Thus, the slogan of the wise businessman, 
“Put It in Writing,” has in a sense been the 
slogan of our country’s political heritage— 
“Put It in Writing’—so that all men may 
know their rights and know the rules by 
which they live. 

In considering the importance of under- 
standing these rules by which we live, I am 
reminded of the story of the boy of very 
tender years who presented something of a 
problem to his troubled parents. Although 
they had tried every known inducement, 
they simply could not get him to eat. After 
@ number of meals at which the boy sat 
indifferently fingering his tableware, the 
concerned father used as a last resort the 
promise that the boy could have anything 
he wanted to eat. After thinking a bit, the 
boy said he wanted a worm for dinner. 
After the initial shock had subsided, the 
father left the table fuming, and said that 
if that’s what the boy wanted he would 
have it. He thereupon went to the garden, 
dug up the fattest worm he could find, and 
dashed back: to the house with it. Slapping 
the worm on the boy’s empty plate, the 
father told him that there it was and now 
he was to eat it. The boy set up an imme- 
diate howl and said he would not eat it 
unless it were fried. At that, the father 
jumped up from the table and flung the 
worm into a frying pan with a piece of 
butter. When it was done to a crispy brown, 
the worm was put back on the empty plate 
with the admonition “Now, eat it.” But 
again the boy howled. The father indig- 
ngently demanded that the boy eat the fried 
worm, as that was what he had asked for; 
but the boy refused, protesting that he 
wouldn’t eat until has father first ate half. 

With purplish countenance and shaking 
hands, the father grabbed a fork, whacked 
the worm in two and gulped half. Now, 
with victory at hand, the father lifted the 
plate with the uneaten half on it, held it 
under the boy’s nose, and demanded that 
he eat. The boy burst into a rage of tears 
and refused. Seizing him by the shoulders 


the father roared to know why after his 
every demand had been met, he now refused 
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to eat the worm. “Because,” the boy tri- 
umphantly smiled through his tears, “you 
ate the half I wanted.” 

Homely anecdotes often yield powerful 
themes—and to me this story is a classic 
reminder that it is a good idea to check the 
rulebook before getting into the game. 
Similarly, when we attempt to formulate a 
program of positive Americanism, it is wise 
to look to the constitutional rulebook. 

A reading of the provisions of the Con- 
situation which comprise a comprehensive 
scheme of governmental checks and bal- 
ances, and of the Bill of Rights with its 
safeguards for freedom of the individual and 
the individual’s right to speak—and a 
knowledge of the way that, from its in- 
ception, this constitutional blueprint has 
been effectuated by a system of opposing po- 
litical parties—make it apparent that a basic 
rule of our form of democratic government 
is the agreement that there is a right to 
disagree. 

Our Constitution provides a framework 
within which all men are free to express 
their opinions and to advocate their accept- 
ance in the free market place of ideas. So 
long as the dissenter, the dreamer, or the 
dissident is content to purvey his ideas in 
this free market place, not attempting to 
stifle others, but to answer them, and so 
long as he does not attempt to destroy this 
constitutional framework by force and sub- 
version, but rather is content to work within 
that framework and seek changes through 
the ballot box, we have a duty to let him be 
heard. 

And when we do not perform that duty, 
when we fail to speak up for the rights of 
what I will term the honest dissenter, we 
not only fail to live up to that heritage of 
freedom which our ancestors have fought to 
preserve, but we lose another round in the 
battle of words and ideals we are waging 
with Moscow. As I mentioned earlier, we 
are, in a sense, attempting to sell democ- 
racy to the world, and the best way to sell 
democracy is to show that it works—to 
show that unlike the masters of the Kremlin 
who also utter high-sounding phrases about 
freedom, we here in America actually prac- 
tice what we preach. 

When the Russians speak of their country 
as democratic, we call them hypocrites, be- 
cause under their system, no man is free to 
disagree with the regime. When the party 
line changes, all too often those Officials 
whose views are no longer considered ortho- 
dox lose their lives as well as their jobs. 
But when we stifle honest criticism and 
when we ostracize the well-meaning dis- 
senter, we are not practicing democracy 
either, but are adding fuel to the Communist 
fire. We must never forget that it is the 
underlying belief of our democracy that in a 
free and open encounter of opinions, truth 
will ultimately prevail over falsehood. And 
it is a second basic concept of our democracy 
that it is only when the people are given 
free access to all the different competing 
viewpoints that they can recognize the truth 
and thus choose wisely. 

The phenomenal advance of our country 
in its relatively short history is due in large 
part to the fact that to our shores have come 
men of vision, men with new ideas—social, 
economic, political, and scientific—who felt 
stifled in the Old World, and came to this 
land of youth and opportunity to make their 
dreams a reality. And as our young country 
grappled with the many problems that arose 
over the years—the question of slavery, the 
rise of industry, the threat of monopoly and 
the struggle of labor and farmers for better 
conditions—there were always many voices 
urging different solutions—pointing out evils 
and suggesting remedies. Had their voices 
been stifled—our country could not have 
grown, as time and again our history has 
shown that the starry-eyed dreamer of today 
is the conservative of tomorrow. You here 
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in Minnesota need little reminder of the 
Farmers Alliance, the Grangers, and finally 
the Populist Party which in 1892 campaigned 
in the national elections with a platform 
far too radical to be adopted by either major 
party. Among measures urged in their pro- 
gram were Government loans to farmers at 
low-interest rates, a graduated income tax, 
tariff reduction, postal savings banks, shorter 
working hours, laws protecting labor unions, 
and popular election of Senators. Today 
the most conservative members of all po- 
litical parties would never dream of advo- 
cating the abolition of any of these once 
progressive ideas. 

It is because our Constitution contem- 
plates these continual variations in polit- 
ical and social opinion, and provides for 
peaceful elections to carry out the ever- 
changing mandate of the people, that we 
have no need for, and cannot permit groups 
to organize who advocate violent changes 
in our form of government. For those who 
advocate the overthrow of our Government 
by force must admit that their program does 
not have popular appeal, and cannot win 
out in the free and open exchange of ideas— 
were their ideas capable of such a victory, 
violence would be unnecessary. 

We are all well aware of the fact that the 
Communists are such a group. This fact 
was forthrightly recognized by the late Jus- 
tice Jackson of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1950. Concurring in the decision 
which upheld the requirement of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that union leaders file non- 
Communist affidavits, he said: 

“The goal of the Communist Party is to 
seize powers of government by and for a 
minority rather than to acquire power 
through the vote of a free electorate.” 

He added: “The American Communists 
have imported the totalitarian organization’s 
disciplines and techniques, notwithstanding 
the fact that this country offers them and 
other discontented elements a way to peace- 
ful revolution by ballot.” 

Because of the resort by Communists to 
violence, treachery, and intrigue as the 
means to their ends, he maintained, Congress 
has rightly decided that they should not be 
permitted to oecupy key posts in the labor 
movement—from which positions they could 
attempt to paralyze the country econom- 
ically. 

Similarly, measures have been taken to 
prevent Communists from serving in sensi- 
tive positions in government and in our pub- 
lic schools, and the Supreme Court has ap- 
proved these measures. Further, by security 
checks, Communists are prevented from ob- 
taining positions in industrial plants vital 
to our Nation's defense. These decisions and 
security measures are sound, and we must 
constantly maintain our vigilance against 
those who seek to destroy our heritage—but 
we must always remember that basic to these 
decisions is the fact that the Communists 
would use violence in their attempt to make 
us accept a regime which they know will 
never gain acceptance by constitutional 
means. 

In urging that while you maintain your 
vigil against Communist subversion you 
maintain equal vigil to insure that not all 
who disagree with the majority, politically 
or economically, are blindly labeled Commu- 
nists, I realize that I make no simple request. 
It is complicated by the fact that while on 
the one hand, Communists often parade in 
false dress as advocates of liberal causes, on 
the other hand, we cannot permit a worthy 
movement to be defeated merely because a 
few Communists are attempting to infiltrate 
it. We cannot let certain worthwhile causes 
become Communist property—and yet we are 
in danger of doing so. The Communists, 
who we know have abolished all civil rights 
in the countries under their yoke, will often 
be heard hypocritically in defense of certain 
of our precious liberties—but these liberties 
do not become any the less precious because 
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the Communists have temporarily decided 
to pay them lip service. Yet, all too often, 
others who then speak out in favor of those 
same vital rights are branded as Commu- 
nists, or fellow travelers, for some believe 
in the old saying that: ‘““Where there is smoke 
there is fire.’ I urge you, the next time you 
hear that familiar theme, don’t rush blindly 
with an ax at the smoke thus created—you 
may chop at a firefighter instead of at the 
fire. When we strike blindly at all who 
espouse an honest and decent cause merely 
because the Communists are also paying it 
lip service, we play right into the hands 
of the Communists both here and abroad. 

All the Communists need to do is take 
refuge behind the very civil rights which 
we know they are pledged to destroy, and 
then others fearful of being labeled sub- 
versive, will shun the term “civil rights” as 
a Communist label. 

A specific case in point is the fifth amend- 
ment. If our Founding Fathers had been 
told that there would come a time in Amer- 
ican history when many would urge the re- 
peal of the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, they would have been numbed with 
Gisbelief that we could so easily suggest re- 
linquishing a right that was won by a slow 
and costly process in the fight against tyr- 
anny and torture. The idea that a man 
should not be compelled to bear witness 
against himself has been fundamental to our 
idea of justice in the courts, to our belief 
in man’s inherent dignity, and to our tradi- 
tion that a man is innocent until proven 
guilty. But the consistency with which 
Communists have been invoking this privi- 
lege in recent years has led some peoeple, in 
their justifiable frustration, summarily to 
condemn the whole doctrine, to urge its 
abolition, and to label as Communists many 
who speak out in favor of retaining the privi- 
lege. And when we react in this manner, 
we fall into the Communist trap by endan- 
gering the very liberties which they seek to 
destroy. As farmers, many of you know that 
if a borer attempts to eat into your prize 
apple tree—you eliminate the borer—you 
don’t chop down the tree. 

This need for not letting worthy causes 
fall into Communist hands by default, and 
the necessity for perceiving the difference 
between Communist dogma and solid Ameri- 
can ideals being perverted by the Commu- 
nists, and the importance of differentiating 
between Communists and honest liberals in 
our fight against communism was pointed 
out by that very able and dedicated Ameri- 
ean, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in an article pub- 
lished in Newsweek magazine as far back as 
June 1947. He opened by saying: 

“Our best defense in the United States 
against the menace of communism is our 
American way of life.” 

He continued: “We can successfully defeat 
the Communist attempt to capture the 
United States by fighting it with truth and 
justice implemented with a few ‘don’ts.’” 

He then proceeded to list 10 “‘don’ts.” 

“Don't label anyone as a Communist un- 
less you have the facts. 

“Don’t confuse liberals and progressives 
with Communists. 

“Don’t take the law into your own hands. 
If Communists violate the law, report such 
facts to your law enforcement agency. 

“Don’t be a party to the violation of the 
civil rights of anyone. When this is done 
you are playing directly into the hands of 
the Communists. 

“Don’t let up on the fight against real 
Pascists, the KKK, and other dangerous 
groups. 

“Don’t let Communists in your organiza- 
tion or labor union outwork, outvote, or out- 
mumber you.” 

On this last point, I might add, that Mr. 
Hoover’s advice means that if a few Com- 
munists try to infiltrate your local organi- 
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zations—don’t abandon ship and hand them 
the organization as a gift. Fight back and 
clear them from your group. But in order for 
people to be able to: follow this advice, it 
means that all of us must distinguish be- 
tween the Communist dominated group, and 
the group which a few Communists are try- 
ing to infiltrate. To the members of the 
latter group, who are trying to combat this 
infiltration, we must lend our wholehearted 
support, and be careful of where we pin the 
Communist label. And yet we must do this 
while following Mr. Hoover's other “don'ts.” 

“Don’t be hoodwinked by Communist 
propaganda that says one thing but means 
destruction of the American way of life. Ex- 
pose it with the truth. 

“Don’t give aid and comfort to the Com- 
munist cause by joining front organizations, 
contributing to their campaign chests or by 
championing their cause in any way, shape, 
or form. 

“Don’t let Communists infiltrate into our 
schools, churches, and moulders of public 
opinion, the press, radio, and screen.” 

As I mentioned earlier, we are living today 
through one of the free world’s most trying 
periods; the intense global nature of the 
Communist conspiracy confronts us with 
threats within and without our border. We 
must not grow weary and frustrated at the 
continuing high cost imposed upon us in 
defending ourselves against this threat. Too 
often as these frustrations mount, we hear 
seductive voices from within ourselves, as 
well as from our fellow men. These voices 
call upon us to take short cuts, to invoke 
expedients, strike for what seem to be quick 
and easy solutions. When these seductive 
voices tell us, “Deal with the enemy or sus- 
pected enemy within our midst the way he 
would deal with us, and strip him of his 
rights the way he would have stripped us’— 
these voices are actually spreading Com- 
munist doctrine. 

We must never become so completely con- 
sumed with this ever-present Communist 
threat that our thinking ts motivated by 
what we hate rather than by our love of 
the American way. Unfortunately, some of 
us have begun to hate each other—particu- 
larly when we are in disagreement over some 
fundamental issue. It was this condition 
which led a contemporary philosopher to 
warn that, “If we permit our hatred of 
Russia to replace our love of the American 
dream as the motivation of our lives, we will 
have accorded communism the _ greatest 
tribute to which any dogma may aspire, 
the power to dictate the thinking of its 
enemies.” 

It is interesting to note, that Mr. Hoover, 
who has been in this fight against com- 
munism longer than most Americans con- 
cluded his list of the 10 ways to fight 
communism with the following admoni- 
tion: 

“Don’t fail to make democracy work with 
equal opportunity and the fullest enjoyment 
of every American's right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” ‘ 

This necessity for faith in our democratic 
processes and for constant vigilance against 
both extremes which Mr. Hoover expressed 
so ably, keeps us engaged in a difficult and 
trying process. Over 100 years ago, an old 
American political leader, Fisher Ames, de- 
scribed democracy with pardonable vulgarity. 
He said “Democracy is like araft. You never 
sink but damn it, your feet are always in the 
water.” And I believe, and I am sure you do 
too, that our democratic system is well worth 
the discomfort of constant wet feet. 

Striving to create a better America would 
be sufficient end in itself were there no 
Communist menace, but such actions take 
on new importance in the context of the cold 
war. Every time a group of Americans take 
positive action to prevent some miscarriage 
of justice, that means there is one less in- 
cident for the Communists to seize upon in 
their current propaganda offensive—and it 
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also means that there is one more incident 
that an alert American press can seize upon 
to aid us in our cold war offensive. 

And on this point, I might add that I 
believe we should reorient our thinking 
toward the part our press should play in 
our national and international life. We 
should recognize that it not only reports news 
to Americans, who, as citizens, are anxious to 
learn of mistakes which have been made that 
need correction, and who usually take it for 
granted that no news on any issue means 
good news. Rather, our press today also 
serves as source material for foreign news 
services, and this latter role means that equal 
emphasis and equal space should be devoted 
to reporting accomplishments in our country 
which we here take for granted, and to relat- 
ing the numerous small instances of Amer- 
icanism in action which occur throughout 
the Nation. I urge this because if our 
news reports lay more stress On our occa- 
sional miscarriages of justice than they do 
on the good we practice daily, there will be 
conveyed to the world a distorted picture of 
American life. 

In this regard, I am reminded of a heart- 
warming incident which was related by Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington. It seems that, while 
Dr. Johnson was on a train trip in the 
South, not too long ago, he noticed a fellow 
passenger, a young Negro boy, who seemed 
very upset and ill at ease. When Dr. John- 
son asked what was troubling him, he re- 
plied: “I am the first Negro to be admitted 
to the University of Arkansas and I don’t 
want to enter. I feel that I will have a most 
unpleasant experience, but all my relatives 
and friends insist that it is my duty to go 
there.” The boy’s anxiety increased as the 
train drew closer to Fayetteville, Ark., where 
the school was located, and he became deeply 
concerned when, looking out the train win- 
dow as he pulled iffto the station, he saw 35 
white boys waiting on the platform. He was 
sure that the only motivation which could 
have brought that group to the station was 
to give him a hostile reception—a confirma- 
tion of his worst fears. However, his con- 
cern quickly turned to relief when, as he 
stepped from the train, one of the boys 
approached him, extended his hand, and 
said: “Last night a group of us were talking 
about you and how you would feel on com- 
ing to the university, and we decided to come 
here and offer you our friendship.” Those 
students were practicing positive American- 
ism in its best and truest sense. They were 
not antisegregation crusaders, but southern- 
ers born and bred who had been brought up 
to believe that segregation was proper. But 
now that its end was decreed, they had come 
as fellow human beings and fellow Americans 
to offer their friendship to one whose strug- 
gle to adjust to the new way of life seemed 
to be just that much more difficult than 
their own. 

It is a story like this that makes one 
proud to be an American, and I believe that 
it is vital in this cold war that we give a 
fair measure of publicity to these heart- 
warming incidents which occur day by day 
in all our communities, and in all types of 
situations, and which make our American 
tradition so wonderful. 

Perhaps one way to summarize the 
thoughts that I have attempted to convey 
to you tonight is to briefly delve back into 
history. During the 16th century, an Italian 
named Machiavelli wrote a handbook for 
despots, called The Prince. In telling 
rulers how to obtain absolute power and 
then retain it, he advised them to be guided 
by the principle that the ends always jus- 
tify the means. Ever since that time, tyrant 
after tyrant has resorted to Machiavelli's 
theme, In those earlier days, these absolute 
rulers made no pretense about the fact that 
they wanted power for power’s sake; modern 
libertarians, however, have made it impos- 
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sible for dictators to confess that their ends 
are self-seeking. Instead, in recent years 
we have seen the rise of several totalitarian 
movements, naziism in Germany, fascism in 
Italy, and communism in Russia. All three 
groups have professed that their purpose was 
to better the lot of their citizens. 

In particular, the Communists made 
claim to being the representatives of the 
downtrodden—their revolution was to herald 
a brighter day, a classless society. 

But then, they urged, since their ends 
were so glorious, all means conducive to 
them should be employed. Thus began an 
era of horror while the Russians collecti- 
vized their farm citizens, shooting rebellious 
kulaks and herding thousands of others off 
to Siberia. Similarly, they purged many of 
the middle class intelligentsia who chal- 
lenged their actions. Dissent was stifled, 
and many of the men who had suffered so 
long for the sake of the revolution were 
shot as traitors by the heirs-of that revo- 
lution—all as I say, in the name of progress 
and what the Russians called democracy—all 
on the theory that the ends justify the 
means. 

Conversely, our Anglo-Saxon heritage has 
always been one of insistence on proper 
procedures. Our police cannot make ar- 
rests without warrants—unless of course they 
actually come upon a crime being com- 
mitted. Our criminal defendants are given 
every procedural aid, and are deemed inno- 
cent until proven guilty beyond a reason- 
able doubt. Men of all shades of political 
opinion are free to express their opinions 
verbally and in writing. Because we have 
a truly representative Government, and our 
Congressmen represent diverse views from 
all over the country, our legislative processes 
move slowly—and we don’t all agree with 
every law. Our courts impose rigid checks to 
make sure that no man is deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of 
law—which means without proper procedures 
safeguarding his interests. 

If this insistence on proper procedure 
sometimes seems cumbersome, if we cannot 
make decisions with the lightning rapidity 
of totalitarian governments—we have always 
felt that this was a small price to pay for 
liberty. And this is something we should 
never forget. 

When, with our eyes fixed on 2 wonderful 
goal, we insist on short cuts in the name of 
expediency—when we stifie honest dissent 
while we preach safeguarding freedom—we 
are taking a page from Machiavelli’s hand- 
book. Democracy can only be preserved by 
democratic methods—slow and plodding 
though they be—for democracy is based on a 
calculated risk—it is based on a belief that 
free men exercising a free choice out of 
various competing ideas will exercise the 
wisest choice possible, and our country’s 
history over the past 175 years has justified 
continued faith in that belief. 





Marshall Field National Awards for 
Contributions to Childlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Marshall Field, who is one of our great 
philanthropists and civic leaders, has 
established a program of national awards 
for contributions to childlife. This is an- 
other demonstration of Mr, Field’s out- 
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standing public service. I congratulate 
him very heartily on making possible this 
fine program, which I am certain will be 
very effective.in bringing the needed 
manpower and money into the field of 
furthering the well-being of children. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment outlining the establishment of the 
awards be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


MARSHALL FIELD’ ESTABLISHES NATIONAL 
AWARDS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHILDLIFE 


Marshall Field announced today the for- 
mation of Marshall Field Awards, Inc., a non- 
profit organization, “to recognize and re- 
ward fundamental and imaginative contribu- 
tions to the well-being of children.” 

Six to-nine awards will be made annually 
to individuals, organizations, and communi- 
ties in the fields of education, physical and 
mental development, social welfare, and 
communications. Each award will consist of 
$2,000, a scroll, and a statuette. The winners 
will be selected by a board of directors which 
is composed of recognized authorities in 
child life. The first awards will be made this 
year. 

In announcing the awards program, Mr. 
Field stressed the considerations that led to 
its establishment: “Although few would 
quarrel with the controlling importance of 
children to America’s future, I believe we 
have not done all we can or should to assure 
for our young people the opportunity for 
their fullest physical, mental, and social de- 
velopment. I think the reasons for this 
deficiency are: first, that we have not de- 
voted a large enough portion of our national 
resources in manpower and money to the 
professional fields which serve children, and, 
second, that we have not made those profes- 
sional fields sufficiently high in prestige or 
reward to attract adequate numbers of top- 
notch personnel needed to make new and 
important contributions to the well-being of 
children. 

“Our awards are designed to help meet 
these deficiencies. It is our hope that they 
will focus public attention on children’s 
needs and on the areas in which improved 
services are urgently required. The awards 
will call attention to constructive programs 
which set an example for others to follow. 
We hope, too, that the granting of these 
awards will, in some measure, raise the sta- 
tus of the professions devoted to children 
and will stimulate the making of additional 
significant contributions to the betterment 
of childlife.” 

Mr. Field has long been active in work de- 
voted to children both through the Field 
Foundation, which he established in 1940, 
and, as president, since 1951, of the Child 
Welfare League of America. 

Nominations for possible award winners 
will be solicited by the new organization on 
a nationwide basis. All nominations will be 
screened and final selections will be made by 
the board of directors. International awards 
may also be granted at the discretion of the 
directors. 

The following criteria will be used in judg- 
ing work nominated for awards: 

1. Does it directly help children? 

2. Does it benefit a large or significant 
group of children? 

3. Can it be applied or adapted for use by 
others? 

4. Is it consistent with professional stand- 
ards in the field? 

5. Does it represent an original or extraor- 
dinary service? 

6. Will it promote sound development of 
children? 


7. Will it stimulate public interest in the 
needs of children? 
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8. Does it open new dimensions in the 
lives of children? 

9. Is it being recognized nationally for the 
first time? 

10. Are those who did the actual work be- 
ing rewarded? 

The members of the board of directors in 
addition to Mr. Field are: Leona Baum- 
gartner, M. D., Commissioner of Health, New 
York City; Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard, presi- 
dent, Arthur Lehman Counseling Service, 
New York City; Sarah Gibson Blanding 
president, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; James Brown IV, executive director, 
the Chicago Community Trust, Chicago, Il.; 
Hon. Ralph J. Bunche, Undersecretary 
Without Department, United Nations, New 
York City; Martha M. Eliot, M. D., Chief 
United States Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Ruth Pruyn Field, New York City; 
Leonard H. Goldenson, president, American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters, Inc., New 
York City; John Gunther, writer, New York 
City; Herold C. Hunt, the Under Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Charles A. Janeway, M. D., 
Professor of Pediatrics, Harvard University 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.; Clark Kerr, 
chancellor, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Mrs. David M. Levy, president, 
the Citizens’ Committee for Children of 
New York City, Inc., New York City; Ernest 
. K. Lindley, director; Washington Bureau, 
Newsweek, Washington, D. C.; Leonard W. 
Mayo, director, Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, New York City; William 
C. Menninger, M. D., the Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.; Hon. Justine Wise 
Polier, judge, Children’s Court, New York 
City; Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, Public and 
Industrial Relations Consultant, New York 
City; Howard A. Rusk, M. D., associate edi- 
tor, the New York Times, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, New York University, Bellevue Medical 
Center, New York City. 

The areas in which awards will be made 
cover a broad range of activities related to 
children: Education, programs and serv- 
ices associated with formal and informal 
schooling; physical and mental development, 
health, medical care, nutrition, recreation, 
rehabilitation; social welfare, private and 
public programs in adoption, foster care, de- 
linquency, institutional and day care, main- 
taining family income; communications— 
publications, advertising, movies and films, 
radio and television. 

Under the program, children are defined 
as those who have not yet reached legal 
majority. 

Offices for the new organization have been 
opened at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. The deadline for nominations for the 
first awards is October 1, 1956, 


GOALS 


Marshall Field Awards, Inc., has been es- 
tablished by Marshall Field to recognize and 
reward fundamental and imaginative con- 
tributions to the well-being of children. 

These awards will help focus public atten- 
tion on children’s needs and on the areas 
in which improved services are required. It 
is hoped that they will raise the status of the 
professions devoted to children and stimu- 
late the making of significant contributions 
to the betterment of childlife. 

AREAS 

Awards will be given to individuals and 
organizations in four general areas: 

Education: Programs and services associ- 
ated with formal and informal schooling. 

Physical and mental development: Health, 
medical care, nutrition, rehabilitation. 

Social welfare: Private and public pro- 
grams in adoption, foster care, delinquency, 
institutional and day care, maintaining fam- 
ily income. 

Communications: Publications, advertis- 
ing, movies and films, radio and television. 

Children are defined as those who have 
not yet reached legal majority. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The program is directed by a national com- 
‘mittee of eminent leaders in the fields serv- 
ing children and young people. Working 
with the national committee are 4 com- 
mittees—1 in each of the 4 award areas. 
Any individual or organization may submit 
nominations. The committees will screen 
all nominations and will recommend to the 
national committee a selection of possible 
award winners. 

THE AWARDS 

Each award will consist of $2,000, a scroll 
and a statuette. A minimum of six will be 
available for each calendar year, The annual 
distribution of the awards among the various 
areas is at the discretion of the national com- 
mittee. Awards will be on a nationwide basis. 
International awards may also be granted at 
the discretion of the committee. 

The committee recognizes that many ex- 
cellent ideas and activities take considerable 
time to develop and show results. There- 
fore, eligibility for an award will not be re- 
stricted to work begun and completed dur- 
ing a single calendar year. 

CRITERIA 


The committee will judge ‘vork nominated 
for awards on this basis: 

1. Does it directly help children? 

2. Does it benefit a large or significant 
group of children? 

3. Can it be applied or adapted for use 
by others? 

4. Is it consistent with accepted standards 
in the field? 

5. Does it represent an original, extraor- 
dinary service? 

6. Will it promote sound emotional de- 
velopment of children? 

7. Will it stimulate public interest in the 
needs of children? 

8. Does it open new dimensions in the 
lives of children? 

9. Is it being recognized nationally for the 
first time? 

10. Are those who did the actual work 
being rewarded? 

TIMING 


The first awards will be made in Decem- 
ber of 1956. Nominations and. supporting 
materials for this year must be submitted 
by October 1. 

Address nominations and requests for fur- 
ther information to: Miss Eima Phillipson, 
executive secretary, Marshall Field Awards, 
Inc., 598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE MEMBERS AS OF MARCH 
1, 1956 


Leona Baumgartner, M. D., commissioner, 
Health Department, New York City; Mrs. 
Richard J. Bernhard, president, Arthur Leh- 
man Counseling Service, New York City; 
Sarah Blanding, president, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; James Brown IV, execu- 
tive director, the Chicago Community Trust, 
Chicago, I1l.; Martha Eliot, M. D., Chief, 
United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.; Marshall Field, New York City; Ruth 
Pruyn Field, New York City; Clark Kerr, chan- 
cellor, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Leonard W. Mayo, director, Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, New York 
City; William C. Menninger, M. D., The Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.; Hon. Jus- 
tine Wise Polier, judge, Domestic Relations 
Court, New York City; Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg, public and industrial relations consult- 
ant, New York City; Howard Rusk, M. D., pro- 
fessor and chairman, department of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity, College of Medicine, New York City. 

MARSHALL FIELD AWARDS, INC., 598 MADISON 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Nomination blanks, 1956, for fundamental 
and imaginative contributions to the well- 

deing of children 

Nominee: Name of individual or organizae 
tion being nominated. 

I nominate for a 1956 Marshall Field award: 


a a ee an emene mab 
DINE So ii nctec tienen a. eee 
TRPNRONG caccoousn - 

Field of endeavor: Area in which work 


nominated was performed. Check one. 
—— Education. 
-—— Social welfare. 
Communications. X 
Physical and mental development. 
Contribution: Brief description of the 
work done to merit an award. 
Supporting evidence: Please enclose mate- 
rials which, in your opinion, will aid the 
committee in reaching a decision. 








Nominator: Person or organization sub- 
mitting nomination: 
PROM cceccncccencccasecanes >< acsaneenasc= - 
PID viisehinicantinicnbaenuiiinnes 2 
Telephone ........ 


Related organizational affiliation, if any: 


Marshall Field Awards, Inc., reserves the 
right to make such use of materials submit- 
ted in support of nominations as in the judg- 
ment of the national committee will further 
the purpose of the program. Manuscripts 
and personal documents will be returned 
upon request. Nominees must consent to 
their names being submitted. 

Eima PHILLIPSON, 
Executive Secretary. 





Death of Six Marines at Parris Island 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “The Parris Island Tragedy,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on April 12, 1956. 

This editorial points out the danger of 
making preliminary judgment with re- 
gard to the tragic incident resulting in 
the death of six marines, and it warrants 
the attention of all Americans. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Parris IsLAND TRAGEDY 


The death of a young fighting man in 
peacetime seems somehow to wrench the 
heart more violently than in war. So the 
whole Nation is shocked, grieved and angry 
over the tragedy at Parris Island, S. C., in 
which six young Marine Corps recruits 
marched to their death in a tidal stream in 
after-dark training exercises last Sunday. 

General Pate, the Corps commandant, asks 
that “premature opinions” be withheld, 
pending the court of inquiry’s decision. But 
nothing that this court delivers will assuage 
the sorrow in the homes of these lost boys, 
all under 21, or diminish the sympathy that 
the public feels for the families bereaved. 
None said better what we all now feel than 
the sergeant who led his men into this fatal 
maneuver: “I can’t find words to express my 
grief.” 

This sergeant, Matthew C. McKeon, was 
only 31 years old, but he had begun his 
military service at the age of 16, in the Navy, 
and was a veteran of the Korean war. His 
zeal seems to have exceeded his judgment, 
for he acknowledged that he had not been 
in the area before and had not been familiar 
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with the tides. Thus he had committed a 
basic military error; he had not familiarized 
himself, to the fullest extent possible, with 
the terrain into which he planned to lead 
his troops. He had not reduced chance to 
the irreducible minimum. It was a mistake 
from which heroism—his own included— 
could not make a recovery. 

The Marines take pride in the “toughness” 
of their training and its product, for which 
the Nation has good reason to feel deep grati- 
tude for services performed on many a beach- 
head, It would be a serious mistake of judg- 
ment if the deep feelings stirred by this 
Parris Island incident were allowed, through 
pressures created, to soften unduly the basic 
training, in any of the services, that equips a 
man to survive. After all, the services are 
preparing young men for war, if the need 
comes. Nor should one failure, disturbing 
as this one was, be allowed to discredit a 
general policy of dispersal down through the 
ranks of authority to take command and 
initiative. 

This was a sad, a ghastly error. But no 
service to our fighting men will be performed 
by drawing wrong lessofis from it, merely to 
make a showing of drastic, responsive action. 





The Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
marked improvement in the state of 
health of the American merchant ma- 
rine during the last 4 years has been 
truly outstanding. Of course, much re- 
mains to be done. A splendid editorial 
dealing with recent improvements ap- 
peared in the Baltimore News-Post of 
April 12, 1956. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IKE REVIVING MERCHANT MARINE 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 

The Eisenhower administration has start- 
ed an unprecedented resurrection of the 
American merchant marine on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. 

This country entered World War I under 
an immense difficulty—lack of an adequate 
merchant fleet as part of the national de- 
fense. At a cost of billions of dollars, a war- 
time merchant marine was improvised, and 
we found ourselves in 1921 with 17,026,000 
tons of civilian shipping. Then the fleet was 
allowed to deteriorate, even though Congress 
passed the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. In 
1939 we had only 1,379 commercial vessels, 
totaling 8,125,756 tons. 

IMMENSE DIFFICULTY 

Consequently, we entered World War II 
under an immense difficulty—lack of an 
adequate merchant fleet. Again a wartime 
merchant marine was expensively impro- 
vised, and the return of peace found us as 
late as 1953 with 3,439 ships aggregating 
25,835,000 tons. But that fleet has been two- 
thirds abandoned. 

We have 2,000 cargo-carrying Liberty ships 
rusting in idleness, or used only to store sur- 
plus grain accumulated under the Federal 
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farm-subsidy system. So we might enter 
world war III, should it occur, under an im- 
mense difficulty—lack of an adequate mer- 
chant marine—and be compelled a third 
time to improvise at prodigal cost. 

Taught by tedious repetition, Congress 
and the Maritime Administration are taking 
corrective measures in cooperation with the 
shipping industry. 


SHIPBUILDERS GET UNITED STATES AID 


Large passenger and freight liners are being 
constructed, with Federal aid, for private 
operation under the Merchant Marine Act. 
New oil tankers are coming off the ways. 
And the Government has instituted another 
program—modernization of the Government- 
owned Liberty ships for operation by Amer- 
ican companies on our overseas trade routes, 

This refurbishing of the Liberty ships, 
giving them increased speeds and improved 
mercantile usefulness, has several merits: 

Protracted time and large capital invest- 
ment are required to build and launch an 
ocean-going vessel. Relatively little time 
and much smaller capital, besides a saving in 
materials, are involved in improving an exist- 
ing Liberty ship and restoring it to the sea- 
lanes, where it belongs. 


HELP NULLIFY OBSTACLE 


Because of our high wage levels, foreign- 
laid ships are much cheaper to build than 
American vessels. This is a competitive dis- 
advantage that has seemed to doom an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. Rehabilitation of 
Liberty ships serves to nullify the obstacle. 

The entire program will keep our ship- 
yards intact. 

The necessary merchant marine auxiliary 
to the Armed Forces will be provided, in 
being and almost automatically, as a heri- 
tage from the Second World War. 

Restoral to service of 2,000 Liberty ships 
not only salvages a huge wartime expendi- 
ture; it is also a magnificent contribution 
to our foreign trade and national security. 





An Honest Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent edi- 
torial entitled ““An Honest Veto,” which 
appeared in the Houlton Pioneer Times, 
one of Maine’s outstanding weekly news- 
papers, on April 19, 1956, may be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN HONEST VETO 

The President of the United States has 
again shown that he is not to be persuaded 
by political expediency into doing something 
that, in his judgment, is contrary to the best 
interests of any segment or segments of the 
Nation’s economy. 

There may be those who will observe that 
it took courage for President Eisenhower to 
veto the controversial farm bill. We do not 
take that viewpoint. In our judgment the 
measure met with Presidential rejection 
solely on the basis of its lack of merit ade- 
quately to do,the job for which it was 
intended. 

We cannot believe that the farmers of this 
country are so abjectly in need of govern- 
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mental aid that they will urge legislation to 
divert millons of dollars into their own 
pockets and out of the general funds. Espe- 
cially do we not believe that any such fan- 
tastic reasoning is true when the full truth 
of the matter is the farmers themselves are 
largely responsible for the situation the poli- 
ticians now want the Government to correct 
by direct appropriation. 

It is also our considered opinion that the 
threats of reprisal at the hands of the elec- 
torate, which are being tossed about rather 
recklessly by some headline hunters, will not 
materialize when the chips are down. We 
just cannot believe that farmers will react 
that way. 

As a political issue, it is probable that am-~ 
munition has been furnished gratuitously to 
those who shall stoop to use it. But we can- 
not find fault with the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent, so fearlessely motivated by a deter- 
mination to do what is right, according to his 
own honest convictions, regardless of politi- 
cal pressures. 

It doesn’t seem to us this country can go 
very far wrong with that kind of leadership; 
nor does it seem that honest and right think- 
ing Americans can find it in their heart to 
vote against that kind of statesmanship. 

We are perfectly certain that the farmers 
of Aroostook County are in accord with the 
thinking of those who have branded this 
measure as unsound and a bad bill for the 
farmers themselves as well as consumers, 
and we believe the majority will wholeheart- 
edly applaud the forthright action of the 
President. 

Regardless of the political capital the op- 
position is certain to try to make out of this 
action, we firmly believe that nothing but 
praise can, in the long run, result from such 
an honest and bipartisan veto as this par- 
ticular definitely is. ‘ 

The first reaction to be noted was, of 
course, the prompt mobilization of the Presi- 
dent’s potential opposition next November. 
As was.to be expected Estes and Adlai moved 
in immediately with vigorous denunciations 
of the veto and attempts to portray Eisen- 
hower as “the enemy of the farmer.” 

The goal of making political capital out 
of a probable opponent’s high integrity and 
devotion to a principle may have its advan- 
tages but, in this instance, the possible gains 
seem attainable only at the expense of per- 
sonal honesty. 

The way is now clear, it seems to us, to 
work out this vexing but vitally important 
farm problem in a sane manner that will be 
for the best interests of the majority of the 
populace as against the advantages of a se- 
lected group. Now that the debris has been 
swept from the congressional doorstep, per- 
haps the legislators can coordinate their 
efforts in terms of national rather than sec- 
tional or personal benefit, 





Visit to England of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Two Clever Guys,” from the 
Manchester Union Leader, Manchester, 
N. H., dated April 21,1956. I believe this 
editorial is right to the point. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Two CLEVER Guys 


Bulganin and Khrushchev now on a visit 
to England have once more revealed their 
astuteness. Before they reached London, 
they put out a notice designed to sweeten 
the atmosphere. They announced that the 
Cominform—set up in 1947 to fight the 
Marshall plan—has been dissovied. And 
then they called on Israel and the Arab 
nations to refrain from any action that 
might lead to war. 

This was a particularly clever gesture de- 
signed to destroy any hostility that might 
exist in England. But it is generally recog- 
nized that the announcement of the dis- 
solution of the Cominform doesn’t have 
much practical meaning. Soviet domination 
in the satellite countries can be expected to 
go on just the same, with Soviet promotion 
of espionage and subversion. It makes no 
different by what name the process is called. 

So far as the Middle East statement goes, 
it simply indicates that the Soviets are in 
the Middle East to stay. Otherwise, they 
would not offer to jotm in keeping peace. 
One of the basic elements in British and 
American nolicy in the Middle East for years 
has been to keep Soviet Russia out. But the 
Soviets now consider themselves in. 

They have maneuvered their way around 
the Baghdad pact and other attempts to 
erect barriers against them, and by giving 
arms to Egypt, and now to Sudan, they have 
got there feet firmly planted in the area. 
They can now afford to call on the Arabs 
and Israel to keep the peace and thus assert 
their influence in that area. 

That has been their objective, and now 
having won it, nothing will be lost in using 
it. This simply means that the Western 
Powers, that have directed affairs in the 
Middle East for a long time, have lost tre- 
mendously, and if the Soviets have their 
way they will lost a lot more. By shifting 
their support from the Arab side to an ap- 
parently impartial position in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, they hope to strengthen their 
stand more than by simply giving arms to 
the Arabs. 





The Recent Trip to Brazil by the 


Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter from Mr. 
Gabriel Luiz Ferreira Filho, one of the 
most prominent businessmen of Brazil, to 
Mr. Vance Brand, a director of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, con- 
taining an appraisal of the trip made by 
Vice President Nrxon to Rio de Janeiro. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Rio, February 20, 1956. 
Mr. VANCE BRAND, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brann: The day we met at the 
American Embassy in Rio you asked me to 
inform you of the reaction of thé responsible 
people in this country to Mr. Nrxon’s mis- 
sion. As I told you at that moment no im- 
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pressions would be then valuable because 
the best way to determine people’s opinion is 
the press and our press was still under cen- 
sorship at that time. 

Now I am in a position to inform you that 
Mr. Nrxon, as well as the other members of 
the American delegation, did an excellent job 
in clarifying the position of your country at 
this particular moment of our political and 
economic situation. The reaction of the re- 
sponsible people in this country has been 
entirely favorable. 

The Government Officials acknowledge 
that the United States is well aware of their 
responsibility toward the hemisphere and 
of their willingness to help our economic 
development. But the important thing in 
my opinion is the reaction of business circles. 
For the last few years our businessmen were 
becoming more and more skeptical about 
American willingness to help our effort to- 
ward industrialization. The gap was quickly 
filled by Germany, France, and Japan. The 
withdrawal of the United States was far more 
important than one might be led to think. 
I give you an example: No communistic 
propaganda has been able up to now to 
deny the fact that if we have a steel industry 
we owe it to American help, right from 
the beginning, when Volta Redonda was 
nothing but a big risk. Everybody realizes 
that, down to the most illiterate man. Now, 
suppose that you had refused or delayed the 
last loan to expand Volta Redonda and we 
would be forced to go to Germany for that 
loan. The Germans were only waiting for it, 
for strictly business reasons, but Moscow was 
also waiting for entirely different reasons. 
Mr. Nrxon hit the jackpot with announce- 
ment made at Volta Redonda. 

This is the kind of weapon we need in this 
country to fight communism. Not that this 
is enough. A lot of things we have to do 
ourselves to increase the standard of living 
of our people. But it is a lot more easy for 
our Government to concentrate in the work 
for the general welfare backed up by our 
traditional friends of the hemisphere than to 
have the additional trouble to extripate the 
anti-American feeling that was just begin- 
ning to spread among us. Of all the coun- 
tries in the world perhaps Brazil is the one 
where anti-American feeling is less spread. 
An American can leave in this country with- 
out that uncomfortable sensation of being 
watched like the rich member of the family. 
Americans are not envied nor hated by 
Brazilians, as they are in certain countries 
for whom you have done a lot more than for 
us. I was nearly killed once in a street riot 
in Europe just because I was driving an 
American car, and my license plate was black 
and yellow. Here it is altogether different 
because the Brazilians are conscious of the 
potential possibilities of their country. We 
do not have to choose between being grateful 
or ungrateful. We feel stimulated by your 
achievements and we know that one day we 
will make this country as big and as powerful 
as yours. We feel like partners in a big ad- 
venture. You started first and we want to 
learn from you as the younger brother learns 
from the older one. 

This is what is in the back of the mind 
of most Brazilians. But as an inner feeling 
it can be overcome by more apparent ones. 
You cannot give your friendship indefinitely 
to anyone who ignores you. You would 
rather accept help from a stranger than 
starve. 

Up to now our Government and our lead- 
ers didn’t have any trouble to enroll our 
people on your side. Things won’t be that 
easy in the future. As an American himself 
views the situation: 

“Today inside the City of the Poor the is- 
sues of war and class are underscored by the 
universal demand for rapid economic 
progréss. Its achievement has become es- 
sential to political stability. Thus a world- 
wide assault on this aspect of the problem of 
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class is now an integral part of the solution 
of the problem of war. 

“At Bandung we saw that on this subject 
every government in Asia, Africa, and South 
America today is on trial. In the next few 
years these governments must demonstrate 
to their people that they can provide not only 
progress toward political freedom for each 
individual, but also steady and even spec- 
tacular economic growth. Those which fail 
this test, however honest and anti-Com- 
munist, may eventually go under.” (Chester 
Bowles, The New Dimensions of Peace.) 

This quotation describes very exactly the 
drama of our present government. I have 
talked to many officials recently appointed 
and each one of them is conscious of that 
fact. 

Among the businessmen, as I said before, 
a new faith was born with Mr. Nrxon’s state- 
ments. As a corporation lawyer, I can watch 
it from inside at board meetings and busi- 
ness conferences. Not less than three differ- 
ent projects of basic industries requiring 
foreign finance have been submitted to our 
office for consideration and legal advice, 
since you left. 

The press in Rio, reflecting the people’s 
eoncern, is watching the Government very 
closely. Even the friendly papers cannot dis- 
guise their anxiety. Strange as it may seem 
the newspapers antagonistic to the Govern- 
ment do not criticize it for its large plans 
of economic expansion. Everybody seems to 
agree on that. The more they say is that they 
doubt the flow of foreign capital will come 
in at the speed required by Mr. Kubitschek’s 
plans. 

I believe there is no exaggeration to state 
that this comfortable sensation we experi- 
ence today that something will be done at 
last, is largely due to Mr. Nrxon’s encouraging 
words. I suppose this answers your ques- 
tion. If there is any further information you 
want from me please let me know. 

With best regards to Mrs. Brand and your- 
self, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
GABRIEL FERREIRA. 





Alaska Mental Health Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert into 
the Appendix of the REcorp the following 
letter which is an excellent example of 
what happens when the plain, simple 
facts about the Alaska mental-health 
bill, H. R. 6376, are studied. The Dis- 
trict Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
made a careful inquiry into the facts 
and the results speak for themselves in 
this letter: 





DIsTRicT OF COLUMBIA 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s CLUBS. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: A special meeting of the 
District of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held on April 19. 

The purpose of this meeting was to recon- 
sider our previous action taken on the Alas- 
kan mental-health bill, H. R. 6376. 

At this meeting 32 to 8 voted in favor of 
this bill. 

Iam happy to make this report. 

Very sincerely, 
Epna Davis 
Mrs. Arthur G. Davis, 
President, District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Schoolchildren Being Let Down 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
' Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent col- 
umn entitled “Schoolchildren Being Let 
Down,” by May Craig, which appeared in 
the Portland Press Herald on April 17, 
1956, may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INSIDE IN WASHINGTON—SCHOOLCHILDREN 

BeInc Let DowN 
(By May Craig) 

WASHINGTON, April 16.—It is incredible 
that the United States, the first to turn to 
mass production, to mechanization that can 
give people so much comfort, so much lei- 
sure, so much health, so much security— 
does not see that we are keeping our chil- 
dren in little red one-room schoolhouse era. 
And that this can be fatal to us and our 
type of civilization. The more we mechanize, 
the more highly educated our people must 
be. To swing an ax, to follow a horse-drawn 
plow, to build a log cabin, to chip a canoe 
out of a log—these things take hardly more 
than a strong arm and a little commonsense. 

But to operate the machine, the electronic 
age, the age that has split the atom, that 
aspires to rockets to the moon—this requires 
education, a great deal of education, wide- 
spread, advanced. We do not have it. There 
is no sign that we will have it. Yet our en- 
emy, the Communists, are specializing on 
education for this kind of a world today. 
Every child either has now, or soon will have, 
free education to the limit of his or her 
ability to learn. Bright ones are helped and 
pushed. Jobs that will use special gifts 
await them when they come out of school. 
Scientists, teachers, engineers are the aris- 
tocracy of the Soviet world. They get good 
pay, honors, respect. They are turning out 
3 or 4 times as many a year as we are, and 
increasing this lead. Surely, they get educa- 
tion from the state, it is an education within 
the limits of Communist doctrine. But it is 
education. The Russians are turning out so 
many technicians, scientists, engineers, that 
they not only can staff their own industry, 
defense, laboratory, but can lend them to 
other countries. With Soviet offers of money, 
machinery, war planes, go the trained men— 
and they are evangelists for communism, 
spies, propagandists. 

In the United States the shortage of 
teachers is so acute that if we started today 
on a new school building program, tripled 
the pay, we could not give our children the 
education they should have. All over this 
country there are children in antiquated 
schools, many drop out in high school, the 
teachers are so scarce that they can do no 
more than keep some kind of order, with 
little time to teach. 

We value teachers so little that they are 
leaving the profession which many of them 
deeply love—but they have to live in an 
expensive world; they owe something to their 
families. If they received the honored place 
that teachers should have, and the consid- 
eration, they might put up with the low 
pay—but we pay doil-faced teen-age movie 
stars more than we do the President of the 
United States, not to speak of teachers— 
and doctors, 
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When do we wake up to what is happening 
because of our own stupid apathy? Our 
armed forces say they get fewer and. fewer 
qualified young men and women in the 
services—because this advanced scientific 
defense requires education. Even the bodies 
of our youngsters are not up to par. More 
and more are turned down by the draft. We 
are a Nation of spectators and the strong 
bodies to house trained and disciplined 
minds are not being produced, for all our 
medical science that prevents disease. We 
need discipline that will send children to 
school, keep them there, see that they take 
the “hard subjects” that underlie the ability 
to function in the mechanized, electronic 
age. 

What are we doing about it? We have 
talked for years about Federal aid to educa- 
tion. We said we could not have Federal 
control of the minds of our children. We are 
afraid of a Hitler. So we did nothing about 
Federal aid for schools, including teachers. 
We did think maybe we could have Federal 
aid to build school buildings; that would not 
involve what was taught in the schools. 
There should be no idea that we get Federal 
aid for nothing. The Government has no 
money except what it takes away from you 
and me in taxes. The advantage of Federal 
aid is that it would be spread evenly, that it 
would be taxed away from people who maybe 
would not choose to put it into schools lo- 
cally, who might prefer cars or chewing gum 
or yachts, to schools. 

This Congress has a school construction 
bill before it. There was a good chance that 
it would be enacted and we could get started 
on it. The President recommended school 
construction legislation. It looked like a 
beginning—small compared to the program, 
but a beginning. 

But it is blocked by the determination of 
Negro Representative PowE.L., of New York, to 
tack on a rider saying there shall be no segre- 
gation in such buildings. The South refuses 
to agree to any such rider. So—no bill, so 
far. Perhaps not at all. 

Meantime, in the rest of the world, they 
get on with education. In Latin America 
they are getting on with it. I asked, “Are 
they not afraid of thought control?” They 
looked at me in surprise. “But the purpose is 
to get our children educated,” they said. The 
rest was detail and they considered them- 
selves able to handle that. Education in 
many Latin American countries is free 
through college. Is the United States to let 
the world go by? Are we so stupid, so cow- 
ardly that we cannot devise a way to educate 
our children without losing freedom? Are 
we willing to become a “backward nation” be- 
cause our children are not getting the educa- 
tion necessary in this new world of science 
and machines? 





Proposed Extension of Northeast Airlines 
to Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Rightful Protest,’ which ap- 
peared in the Concord Daily Monitor, 
Concord, N. H., on Friday, April 20, 1956. 
This editorial deals with the adverse de- 
cision of the CAB examiner on an appli- 
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cation of Northeast Airlines. The deci- 
sion is a blow to New England. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RIGHTFUL PROTEST 


The recommendations of a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board examiner that Northeast airlines 
be denied an extension of its lines to Florida 
is being vigorously protested by the New 
England delegation in the Congress, and by 
various other groups in New England, and 
rightfully so. 

Northeast was the pioneer airline in serv- 
ing much of New England, with connections 
to Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
But it remains primarily a local operation, 
though CAB has permitted transcontinental 
lines to run into Boston, thus tapping the 
principal source of revenues available to 
Northeast, the Boston-New York run. 


Northeast needs a long line connection, 
and such an extension to Florida is a natural 
because much of the traffic in and out of 
Florida is from the northeast. 

Northeast began with Boston as the hub 
of its lines. Flying habits of passengers are 
such that today the real hub of its opera- 
tions is New York, from which its lines fan 
out over New England. But there is no 
handle to the fan. Traffic originating in 
New England which is carried into New York 
feeds the transcontinental lines, but they 
in turn don’t feed Northeast to the same 
extent because some of them extend into 
New England. 

Airline passengers don’t like to change 
planes en route to their destinations if that 
can be avoided. Making connections is pre- 
carious and time consuming and people 
travel by plane because of the speed. 

Airlines need reasonably long runs to 
balance out the short hauls, which are more 
expensive operationwise. Northeast has only 
relatively short hauls, with frequent expen- 
sive stops. 

This pioneer New England airline has a 
remarkable safety record considering the 
terrain it serves, and it has developed local 
service within New England to about its 
maximum. It has used often inadequate 
airports to do so, and much of its traffic 
is obviously of the fringe type which costs 
more to serve than it yields. This has to be 
balanced by traffic which is profitable, or, 
over a period of time, Northeast will be 
compelled to reduce the local service it gives 
this region. 





The Constitutionality of American Par- 
ticipation in the Proposed Organization 
for Trade Cooperation (OTC) and in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
enlightening and useful report prepared 
by the Committee on International Law, 
and approved by the executive commit- 
tee, of the Association of the Bar of the 
city of New York. 

The report follows: 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE CITY OF 
New YorK—THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE PROPOSED 
ORGANIZATION FOR ‘TRADE COOPERATION 
(OTC) AND IN THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 
TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT)—A REPORT BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL Law 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) is a multilateral trade agree- 
ment which was negotiated in 1947. The 
United States and 34 other countries are 
now parties. It consists of (1) tariff con- 
cessions granted by the participating coun- 
tries to one another, (2) a set of general 
trade rules, and (3) certain administrative 
provisions. 

Participation in GATT was effected by 
the President of the United States under 
the powers delegated to him by the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act of 1934. GATT 
was never presented to the Congress for its 
approval. It was originally expected that 
the trade rules and administrative provi- 
sions of GATT would be superseded by the 
provisions of an International Trade Or- 
ganization (ITO). The ITO was also to deal 
with subjects not included in GATT and 
not strictly within the field of commercial 
policy—full employment, foreign invest- 
ment, restrictive business practices, and in- 
ternational commodity agreements, ITO was 
presented to Congress for its approval. Con- 
gress took no action, however, and the ITO 
never came into existence. 

In the absence of the ITO, there was no 
organization to administer the tariff con- 
cessions and trade rules of GATT. The ad- 
ministrative articles of GATT provided for 
periodic meetings of the contracting par- 
ties, but made no provision for the admin- 
istration of the GATT between these meet- 
ings. There was no adequate machinery to 
cope with a host of continuing problems. 
Moreover, the absence of congressional ap- 
proval of GATT left doubt about the extent 
to which Congress considered itself bound 
by eithér the trade rules of GATT or its ad- 
ministrative determinations. 

On March 30, 1954, President Eisenhower, 
following the recommendations of his Special 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy (the 
Randall Commission), informed Congress 
that the administrative provisions of GATT 
would be severed from the rest of the agree- 
ment and submitted to the Congress for its 
approval. In the winter of 1954-55 GATT 
was renegotiated by the contracting parties 
to carry out this objective and also to make 
certain adjustments in the trade rules which 
experience had proved necessary. The main 
administrative provisions of GATT, supple- 
mented by new administrative machinery, 
were grouped together in an agreemnet on 
an Organization for Trade Cooperation 
(OTC). 

At the last sesison of Congress a bill, H. R. 
5550, was introduced authorizing United 
States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. In requesting its ap- 
proval, President Eisenhower stated: 

“I believe the reasons for United States 
membership in the proposed organization 
are overwhelming. * * * Such action would 
serve the enlightened self-interest of the 
United States. * * * Failure to assume mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration would * * * strike a severe blow at 
the development of cooperaive arrangements 
in defense of the free world.” 

Congress did not act on OTC during its 
1955 session. In his state of the Union mes- 
sage on January 5, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower repeated his appeal to Congress for 
speedy approval of American participation 
in the Organization: 

“I most earnestly request that the Con- 
gress approve our membership in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation, which would 
assist the carrying out of the General Agree- 
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ment on Tariffs and Trade to which we have 
been a party since 1948. Our membership in 
the OTC will provide the most effective and 
expeditious means for removing discrimina- 
tions and restrictions against American ex- 
ports and in making our trade agreements 
truly reciprocal. United States membership 
in the Organization will evidence our con- 
tinuing desire to cooperate in promoting an 
expanded trade among the free nations. 
Thus the Organization, as proposed, is ad- 
mirably suited to our own interests and to 
those of like-minded nations in working for 
steady expansion of trade and closer eco- 
nomic cooperation. Being strictly an ad- 
ministrative entity, the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation cannot, of course, alter the 
control by Congress of the tariff, import, and 
customs policies of the United States.” 

At its meeting in Philadelphia in August 
1955 the American Bar Association approved 
the following resolution: 

“V. Resolved, That the bill, H. R. 5550, au- 
thorizing the President to accept member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion is hereby disapproved on the grounds 
(a) that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 (Tariff Act of 1930, sec. 350) con- 
fers no such power on the President, and (b) 
that neither the President, nor Congress has 
the legal authority under the Constitution, 
to delegate the regulation of our commerce 
with foreign nations to a foreign controlled 
group, and the committee on customs law 
is hereby authorized on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to present these views to 
the Congress and that the president of the 
American Bar Association be authorized to 
select a representative or representatives to 
appear before the proper congressional com- 
mittees.” 

On March 26, 1956, after 2 weeks of hear- 
ings, the House Ways and Means Committee 
recommended passage of H. R. 5550. A cen- 
tral issue in the hearings was the constitu- 
tionality of United States participation in 
GATT and OTC. 

The present report is the result of a de- 
tailed study of this question. It concludes 
that there is no doubt about the constitu- 
tionality of American participation in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or 
about the constitutionality of H. R. 5550 
authorizing American participation in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

It should be emphasized that this report 
deals only with the question of constitutional 
power. It does not attempt to pass upon the 
desirability of American participation in 
GATT and OTC on policy grounds. 

The constitutional position which emerges 
from the research upon which this report is 
based, and which is more fully elaborated in 
the following pages, may be summarized as 
follows: 

I. The President had the necessary author- 
ity to agree to United States adherence to 
and participation in GATT under the au- 
thority delegated to him in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. . 

A. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
which authorizes the President to alter 
American tariff rates and other import re- 
strictions by making for trade agreements, 
is a constitutional delegation of congres- 
sional power. 

B. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
provides authority for United States partici- 
pation in GATT. 

1. The act authorizes the President to 
enter into multilateral as well as bilateral 
agreements. 

2. The act provides authority for the gen- 
eral trade rules in GATT as well as the in- 
dividual tariff concessions. 

3. The act provides authority for the ad- 
ministrative provisions in GATT. 

II. Congress may constitutionally author- 
ize United States participation in OTC by 
H. R. 5550. 

A. American participation in OTC would 
violate no provision of the Constitution. 
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1. Neither GATT nor the OTC agreement 
gives to international bodies or foreign na- 
tions any of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations” or any other power of Congress. 

2. The powers given OTC and the contract- 
ing parties of GATT have ample precedent 
in international organizations already en- 
tered into by the United States and are less 
extensive than many of the powers possessed 
by some of these organizations. 

B. There is ample precedent for congres- 
sional authorization of United States partici- 
pation in an international organization by 
majority vote of both Houses. 

ARGUMENT 
Point I 


The President Had the Necessary Authority 
To Agree to United States Adherence to 
Any Participation in GATT Under the 
Authority Delegated to Him in the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act 


H. R. 5550 is a bill authorizing American 
participation in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. While it makes reference to 
GATT, it contains no language purporting to 
authorize United States participation there- 
in. It might be thought, therefore, that 
constitutional questions about H. R. 5550 
could be completely resolved by considera- 
tion of the OTC agreement alone. While this 
may be technically correct, a thorough study 
of the constitutional problem must be wider 
in scope. The primary function of OTC is 
to administer GATT. It would make no 
sense for Congress to authorize American 
participation in OTC if GATT itself were not 
a valid international obligation of the United 
States. An inquiry into the constitutional- 
ity of present American adherence to GATT 
is, therefore, a prerequisite to considering the 
constitutional authority of Congress to ap- 
prove. OTC. 

American adherence to and participation 
in GATT was effected by the Executive De- 
partment of the United States Government 
without specific congressional approval. 
This has been described by some critics as an 
unconstitutional usurpation of congressional 
power. They point to the fact that the Con- 
stitution gives to Congress the power “To lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises” (including tariffs) and “To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations.” In reply to 
charges of unconstitutionality the executive 
department maintains that Congress, in the 
Rectprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
made a delegation to the executive of its 
power to make tariffs and to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and that this 
delegation provided ample authority for the 
executive to undertake American participa- 
tion in GATT. 

A. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
is a constitutional delegation of congres- 
sional power: The first question to be decided 
is whether the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is a constitutional delegation of con- 
gressional power. No court has yet had an 
opportunity to pass directly upon this ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, the constitutionality of 
the act rests on a solid foundation of judi- 
cial authority. 

It is well established that Congress may 
delegate its constitutional powers to the Ex- 
ecutive when it lays down an “intelligible 
principle” to guide the Executive in the exer- 
cise of such powers. In the domestic field, 
Congress has made numerous delegations to 
administrative agencies of its power to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce. The courts have 
upheld the constitutionality of such delega- 
tions even Where the administrative agencies 
were left free to operate within principles as 
broad and indefinite as “public interest” and 
“public convenience, interest, or necessity.” 

In the tariff and foreign trade field, two 
leading cases establish the constitutional 
validity of delegations of congressional pow- 
er. In Field v. Clark, the Supreme Court up- 
held a section of the Tariff Act of 1890 which 
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authorized the President to suspend the 
duty-free status of certain foreign products 
whenever he found that the countries ex- 
porting those products maintained “recipro- 
cally unequal and unreasonable” duties on 
American products. In Hampton & Com- 
pany v. United States, the Supreme Court 
upheld a section of the Tariff Act of 1922 
which authorized the President to vary 
American tariff rates in order to “equalize 
the differences in the costs of production” of 
domestic and foreign articles. In both these 
cases the quoted statutory provisions were 
held to set standards definite enough to con- 
stitute a valid delegation of congressional 
power. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act au- 
thorizes the President to-enter into “foreign 
trade agreements with foreign governments” 
and to proclaim modifications of existing 
United States tariffs and other import re- 
strictions in accordance with those agree- 
ments. In exercising his authority under 
this legislation, the President must find— 

(1) that “existing duties or other import 
restrictions of the United States or any for- 
eign country are unduly burdening and re- 
stricting the foreign trade of the United 
States” and 

(2) that the exercise of his authority will 
promote the purpose of the legislation, i. e., 
that of “expanding foreign markets for the 
products of the United States.” 

The principle laid down here is certainly 
no less intelligible than the principles up- 
held in the Field and Hampton decisions. 
As Senator Grorce declared during the orig- 
inal congressional debates on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act: “No fair-minded per- 
son can say that the principle of bargaining 
to open the lanes of distribution and mar- 
kets of consumption by the Chief Executive 
in aid of the domestic producer is not as 
intelligible and practicable a principle within 
the rule announced in the Hampton case as 
that of equalizing the costs of production 
the world over as compared with prevailing 
costs in the United States.” 

The constitutionality of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act becomes particularly 
clear when attention is focused on the area 
of the governmental activity that. is here 
involved. We have already noted that the 
courts have upheld extremely broad delega- 
tions by Congress of its constitutional power 
in the domestic field. They have been even 
more willing to sanction such delegations 
when the legislative powers overlapped—as 
they do here—existing executive powers in 
the field of foreign affairs. As the Supreme 
Court declared in United States v. Curtiss- 
Wright Export Corporation: 

“It is important to bear in mind that we 
are here dealing not alone with an authority 
vested in the President by an exertion of 
legislative power, but with such an authority 
plus the very delicate, plenary, and exclu- 
sive power of the President as the sole organ 
of the Federal Government in the field of 
international relations—a power whieh does 
not require as a basis for its existence an 
act of Congress, but which, of course, like 
every other governmental power, must be ex- 
ercised in subordination to the applicable 
provisions of the Constitution. It is quite 
apparent that if, in the maintenance of our 
international relations, embarrassment— 
perhaps serious embarrassment—is to be 
avoided and success for our aims achieved, 
congressional legislation which is to be made 
effective through negotiation and inquiry 
within the international field must often ac- 
cord to the President a degree of discretion 
and freedom from statutory restriction which 
would not be admissible were domestic af- 
fairs alone involved.” 

The constitutionality of the delegation of 
congressional power contained in the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act was fully and 
carefully considered by the Congress itself 
when the act was first enacted. The House 
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Ways and Means Committee gave “particular 
attention to questions of constitutionality 
presented by the proposed bill.” It concluded 
that “the proposed bill goes no further than 
many previous enactments of the Congress; 
in fact, it follows a current of legislation 
enacted from the earliest days of our his- 
tory.” The same committee in later years 
supported not only a renewal but a broad- 
ening: of the delegated powers and reaf- 
firmed its conclusion that “the Trade 
Agreements Act involves no improper dele- 
gation of legislative power.” Representa- 
tive Fred Vinson, later Chief Justice of the 
United States, was particularly vehement in 
asserting that the constitutionality of the 
act was beyond question: 

“For the life of me, I cannot understand 
how this defense would be set up at this 
time. * * * The matter is really not de- 
batable. The placing of this discretion in 
the Chief Executive of the United States is 
not an unconstitutional delegation of 
power.” 

As a concluding point, it should be noted 
that Congress has extended the authority 
delegated to the President by the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act 10 times since the 
act was first passed in 1934. There could 
scarcely be more impressive evidence that 
Congress regards the act as a constitutional 
delegation of its own power. 

B. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
provides authority for United States partici- 
pation in GATT. The case against the con- 
stitutionality of American participation in 
GATT is not based solely on the charge that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is un- 
constitutional. It rests also on the alterna- 
tive charge that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, even if constitutional, does not 
provide authority for American participation 
in GATT. Three arguments have been ad- 
vanced to support this latter assertion: 

1. The act authorizes the President to make 
bilateral trade agreements, but not a multi- 
lateral trade agreement like GATT; 

2. The act authorizes the President to 
make agreements embodying tariff conces- 
sions but not embodying the general trade 
rules in GATT; and 

3. The act does not authorize the Presi- 
dent to make agreements embodying the ad- 
ministrative provisions contained in GATT. 

Each of these arguments must be exam- 
ined in turn. 

1. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
authorizes the President to conclude multi- 
lateral as well as bilateral agreements. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act authorizes 
the President to enter into “foreign trade 
agreements” with other governments for the 
purpose of “expanding foreign markets for 
the products of the United States.” Spe- 
cial note should be made of the phrase “for- 
eign trade agreements.” The legislation does 
not specify bilateral agreements only. There 
is no evidence in the legislative history of 
the act to indicate that the Congress wished 
to confine the executive in this way. It 
must be considered, therefore, that the Con- 
gress wished to leave the executive free to 
conclude either bilateral or multilateral 
agreements, whichever would best promote 
in the given circumstances, the purposes for 
which the act was passed. 

That the purposes of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act would be promoted by mul- 
tilateral rather than bilateral agreements 
was clearly demonstrated in the first decade 
of the act’s history. In that period the 
President exercised his authority by nego- 
tiating bilateral agreements with 29 coun- 
tries. Under these agreements the United 
States made reductions in its tariffs in re- 
turn for reductions in the tariffs of its vari- 
ous trading partners. The agreements also 
provided limitations on the use of trade re- 
strictions other than tariffs (such as quan- 
titative restrictions and internak taxes) 


which might be used to nullify the effect 
of the tariff reductions. 

This system of bilateral trade agreements 
revealed serious limitations. The agree- 
ments naturally provided for unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment—a principle 
of commercial policy adopted by the United 
States and most other countries as a neces- 
sary basis for nondiscriminatory and friendly 
trade relations. This provision meant that 
the concessions made by the parties to each 
agreement were granted generally to the 
trade of other countries. In the system of 
bilateral agreements, the most-favored-na- 
tion clause produced a certain amount of 
difficulty. Parties to a particular bilateral 
agreement were inhibited in granting tariff 
concessions to one another by the fear that 
countries not parties to the agreement would 
obtain benefits from those concessions with- 
out giving any concessions of their own in 
return. Parties to a bilateral agreement were 
also reluctant to agree to general trade obli- 
gations in the absence of assurance that 
other countries would assume the same obli- 
gations themselves. 

Accordingly, in planning for international 
trade cooperation after the Second World 
War, it was decided to abandon the bilateral 
method of tariff bargaining in favor of a 
multilateral approach. Under the new sys- 
tem the world’s trading nations would all 
meet simultaneously to conclude their vari- 
ous sets of tariff bargains. They would thus 
be able to make substantial concessions with 
the assurance of knowing just what would be 
the sum total of concessions afforded by all 
the other nations in return. They would also 
be able to agree upon a common set of trade 
rules to protect and supplement those tariff 
concessions. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade was nothing more than the name for 
the agreement which embodied this new ap- 
proach. Considering both the unqualified 
authorization of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act to make “foreign trade agree- 
ments” and the proven shortcomings of the 
bilateral approach as a means Of achieving 
the act’s objective, it is only reasonable to 
conclude that the authorization included the 
making of a multilateral agreement. 


2. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
provides authority for GATT’s general trade 
rules. GATT contains a number of general 
trade rules as well as individual tariff con- 
cessions. These rules cover such subjects 
as unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, internal taxation, customs administra- 
tion, and quantitative restrictions. There 
can be no doubt but that the President had 
the authority to conclude a trade agreement 
embodying such rules. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act provides the general author- 
ization to the Executive to enter into for- 
eign trade agreements for the purpose of ex- 
panding foreign markets for the products 
of the United States. The purpose of the 
act could nct be achieved unless the Presi- 
dent were empowered to deal in his negotia- 
tions with the whole range of restrictions 
which effectively impede American exports. 
This factor was specifically recognized in 
the act when it authorized the President 
to proclaim modifications of other import re- 
strictions as well as tariffs. 

On numerous occasions before the passage 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 
1934 the President—in some cases even with- 
out congressional authority to make agree- 
ments on tariff matters—entered into trade 
agreements embodying general rules of trade 
policy. . 

The Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives took special notice 
of these agreements when it reported in 1934 
on the bill which became the original Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The com- 
mittee referred to these agreements as 
precedents for the validity of the agree- 
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ments about to be authorized by the Trade 
Agreements Act, and clearly indicated that 
it considered general trade rules a proper 
part of the trade agreements to be entered 
into under the legislation. 

During hearings before this committee 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull made a point 
of asking for the delegation of “full authority, 
otherwise, in respect of the things that are 
declared in purpose and effect and intended 
as a substitute for the ordinary name and 
function of tariffs, we would not get any- 
where.” After hearing testimony such as 
this, the committee emphasized that author- 
ity was being given the President to pro- 
claim changes in other import restrictions 
as well as tariffs and that this authority 
was “designed to cover the various types of 
measures for the retardation of trade with 
which the President will be expected to deal 
in his negotiations with other countries.” 

Following this clear declaration of con- 
gressional intent general trade rules were 
incorporated in bilateral agreements con- 
cluded by the President under the authority 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. In 
renewals of the act committees of Congress 
referred with approval, to the inclusion of 
such trade rules.” 

3. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
authorizes the administrative provisions of 
GATT: We have now seen that the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act provided author- 
ity for the President to participate in a mul- 
tilateral tariff agreement and also to adhere 
to GATT’s general rules of trade policy. The 
only other provisions in GATT (except for 
the statement of objectives) are those of an 
administrative character. Some critics have 
suggested that by participation in an inter- 
national agreement containing these provi- 
sions the Executive has made an unconsti- 
tutional delegation to an international body 
of the power of Congress “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” Since Con- 
gress delegated to the Executive the power 
to enter into foreign trade agreements and 
to proclaim changes in tariffs and other im- 
port restrictions, the question is really 
whether the Executive has redelegated to 
GATT any powers of Congress, and, if s0, 
whether such redelegation was constitution- 
ally proper. 

It is difficult to see how the administra- 
tive provisions of GATT involve any redele- 
gation by the Executive of congressional 
power. The Constitution gives to Congress 
the power “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations.” The contracting parties to 
GATT, operating under the administrative 
provisions, cannot impinge upon this power. 
They have no authorty to make commercial 
policy for the United States. They cannot 
change a single American tariff rate, nor any 
other American law relating to the import 
or export of goods. 

With the exceptions to be discussed below, 
the administrative provisions of GATT are 
purely mechanical arrangements defining 
the obligations of the agreement and the 
rights of the contracting parties inter se. 
These have not been the object of serious 
challenge. 

The charge that the administrative pro- 
visions of GATT delegate to the contracting 
parties the power of Congress “To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations” is probably 
inspired by certain powers of interpretation 
and waiver given the contracting parties in 
the two administrative articles not yet dealt 
with. 

These articles (with a summary of their 
most important provisions) are the follow- 
ing: 

Article XX—Nullification or impairment. 

This article authorizes the contracting 
parties as a group to investigate controversies 
between particular contracting parties and 
to make recommendations and rulings there- 
on. It empowers them, in serious circum- 
stances, to authorize one contracting party 
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to withdraw concessions from another con- 
tracting party or parties to the extent that 
the group deems appropriate. The contract- 
ing party from which concessions are with- 
drawn is free to withdraw entirely from the 
agreement upon 60 days’ notice in writing. 

(These provisions are transferred by the 
revision of GATT to the OTC agreement.) 

Article XXV—Joint action by the contract- 
ing parties. 

This article provides for meetings of the 
contracting parties and lays down procedures 
for such meetings. It also provides that in 
exceptional circumstances the contracting 
parties can grant one another waivers of 
their GATT obligations by two-thirds vote. 

(These provisions are transferred by the 
revision of GATT to the OTC agreement.) 

It will be seen that the above articles give 
to the contracting parties as a group cer- 
tain powers to interpret GATT and to au- 
thorize particular contracting parties to 
withdraw from their obligations. In the 
1954-55 revision, the powers of interpreta- 
tion and waiver were removed from these 
articles and transferred to the OTC agree- 
ment. In their amended form, the arti- 
cles are simply the same kind of mechanical 
arrangements as the other administrative 
provisions of GATT discussed earlier and are 
not open to serious question. Whether 
Congress can constitutionally approve 
American participation in the OTC which 
has now been given these powers of inter- 
pretation and waiver has still, of course, to 
be decided. 

Consideration of the constitutional impli- 
cations of these powers of interpretation 
and waiver might therefore be entirely de- 
ferred until discussion of the OTC itself. 
Two reasons, however, militate against such 
a procedure. First, the President agreed to 
United States adherence to and participa- 
tion in a GATT which, in its original form, 
contained these provisions of interpretation 
and waiver. It could be conceivably argued 
that, if the inclusion of these provisions 
violated some _ constitutional provision, 
American participation in GATT as a whole 
was invalid. Second, until OTC is approved 
by the United States Congress, the contract- 
ing parties to GATT will continue to exer- 
cise the powers of interpretation and waiver. 
For these reasons it is appropriate to consid- 
er what authority the executive has to par- 
ticipate in an executive agreement contain- 
ing such provisions. 

The attack on the legality of the provisions 
for interpretation and waiver appears to take 
the following lines. With respect to inter- 
pretation, it is contended that the contract- 
ing parties, by majority vote, can interpret 
the obligations of the United States under 
the agreement and thus, in effect, deprive 
the Congress of its constitutional power to 
make American trade policy. With respect 
to waiver, it is contended that the contract- 
ing parties, by their power to pass upon 
American requests to be released from GATT 
obligations, and by their power to release 
other countries from the obligations which 
those countries have undertaken vis-a-vis 
the United States, can usurp the constitu- 
tional power of Congress “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” 

All these contentions are devoid of merit. 
The power of the contracting parties to in- 
terpret the obligations of the United States 
and other countries under the agreement 
impinges upon no power of Congress. The 
contracting parties have no power under 
the agreement to increase the obligations 
of the United States. They canont force 
the United States to alter a single tariff 
rate or other item of legislation. In short, 
they cannot force the United States to act 
in accord with their interpretations. At 
most they can, in extreme cases, when the 
United States refuses to accept their in- 
terpretation of its obligations, authorize 
other countries to withdraw concessions 
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from the United States. Whether this in- 
volves some unconsitutional usurpation of 
congressional power will be presently dis- 
cussed. But it is clear that the act of inter- 
preting does not itself involve the exercise 
of congressional power. 

We are brought, therefore, to the charge 
that the power of the contracting parties 
to authorize other countries to withdraw 
concessions granted to the United States 
involves an exercise of the constitutional 
power of Congress “To regulate commerce 
with foreign nations.” This charge involves 
an obvious fallacy. The power to regulate 
commerce between the United States and 
foreign countries by tariffs and other re- 
strictions imposed by such foreign countries 
on imports to and exports from their own 
territories is a power which exists in those 
countries alone. It is not a power of the 
American Congress. The Constitution of the 
United States cannot and does not vest in 
Congress such authority. To hold other- 
wise would be to assert that the American 
Congress can legislate for the entire world. 
One cannot attribute such absurdity to the 
framers of our Constitution. The axiom 
that the powers of Congress do not include 
the making of legislation for other countries 
has been repeatedly recognized by our 
courts. It follows that the power of the 
contracting parties to authorize waiver of 
the obligations of other countries vis-a-vis 
the United States involves no delegation of 
congressional power. 

The same is true of the power of the con- 
tracting parties to grant waivers to the 
United States. We have already seen that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was a 
constitutional delegation to the President of 
the power to make foreign trade agreements. 
By such foreign trade agreements the United 
States, as in all international agreements, 
voluntarily assumes the obligations to do or 
not to do certain things in return for cor- 
responding obligations assumed by other 
countries. The power of the contracting 
parties to relieve the United States from its 
obligations gives the United States more 
rather than less freedom than it would 
otherwise have. Without GATT’s admin- 
istrative provisions the United States would 
be inflexibly bound by the obligations it had 
contracted. With them, it has an oppor- 
tunity of escape. This opportunity of escape 
obviously involves no usurpation of congres- 
sional power “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations.” 

In short, therefore, the administrative pro- 
visions of GATT for interpretation and 
waiver involve no power of the American 
Congress and, therefore, no redelegation of 
such power by the President. They involve 
rather a systematization by mutual agree- 
ment of a power over commerce between the 
United States and foreign nations which is 
not a power of the American Congress or of 
any branch of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Once the charge of “redelegation” is re- 
jected, there can be little doubt about the 
President’s authority to negotiate the ad- 
ministrative provisions of GATT. The Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act gave the 
President authority to make “foreign trade 
agreements.” As we have seen, this included 
the authority to make multilateral agree- 
ments containing not simply tariff conces- 
sions but general trade rules as well. It must 
also have included the authority to nego- 
tiate the administrative provisions necessary 
to accomplish the act’s objectives. No for- 
eign trade agreement—certainly not a multi- 
lateral agreement embodying general trade 
rules—could operate effectively without some 
mechanism for interpretation and for adap- 
tation of the general rules to changing situa- 
tions. It is doubtful whether any country, 


including the United States, would commit 
itself to obey a set of trade rules unless some 
provision were made for release in special cir- 
cumstances. To put it in another way, the 
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administrative provisions of GATT at which 
criticism is directed are precisely those which 
permit the United States Congress to free 
itself from the tariff and trade commitments 
which it has previously authorized the Presi- 
dent to make. 

The inclusion of administrative provisions 
in trade agreements made by the President 
without specific congressional approval is 
no new development. It has ample precedent 
in American history. An early example of 
a trade agreement containing such provi- 
sions is the executive agreement with France 
which Elihu Root signed on behalf of the 
United States on January 28, 1908. Article 
III of this agreement provided that com- 
plaints as to the application of customs reg- 
ulations should be considered by two com- 
missions of experts to be appointed by the 
Governments of the United States and 
France. The Commissions were to confer 
and report to their respective Governments 
with a view to modifying the objectionable 
regulations. Article I of the same agreement 
gave to the Presfient of the French Re- 
public the right to withdraw certain con- 
cessions ‘‘whenever additional duties beyond 
those now existing and which may be deemed 
by him unjust to the commerce of France 
shall be imposed by the United States on 
products of France.” 

In recent years, bilateral agreements ne- 
gotiated under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 have included adminis- 
trative provisions similar to those included 
in GATT. The agreement with Mexico, for 
example, contained an escape clause author- 
izing the withdrawal or modification of con- 
cessions under specified circumstances. The 
clause provided that, before concessions could 
be withdrawn or modified, the country in- 
tending to act had to afford the other gov- 
ernment an opportunity of consultation with 
respect to the proposed action; if agreement 
could not be reached, the entire trade agree- 
ment could be terminated on ort notice. 
The clause placed no limitation on the ex- 
tent of the modifications which the parties 
might make in trriff concessions and other 
obligations during their consultation in 
order to avoid termination of the agree- 
ment. This provision of the Trade Agree- 
ment with Mexico was accepted by implica- 
tion by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in 1945 when it approved a statement 
by administration witnesses that like pro- 
visions would be included in future trade 
agreements. 

It must be noted, of course, that the ad- 
ministrative provisions of GATT are embod- 
ied in a multilateral, not a bilateral, trade 
agreement. This fact appears to be regarded 
as significant by some critics. They argue 
that, whatever the validity of the adminis- 
trative provisions in bilateral agreements 
may be, such provisions are inadmissible in 
a multilateral agreement where the United 
States has only 1 vote in 35. They regard 
the latter arrangement as a dilution of 
American sovereignty significantly greater 
than that involved in a bilateral system. 
Accordingly, they describe it as an uncon- 
stitutional redelegation of congressional 
power. 

This argument rests on a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the operation both of 
bilateral agreements and of GATT itself. 
In a bilateral trade agreement, occasions may 
arise when one party undertakes a measure 
which the other party considers to have vio- 
lated the agreement. Under customary in- 
ternational law, the complaning party, if it 
has a valid grievance which cannot be re- 
solved by negotiation with the first party, 
has the right to retaliate. If the first party 
concedes that its action would violate the 
agreement, it must, if it wishes to avoid 
possible retaliation, secure a waiver from the 
other party of the other party’s rights under 
the agreement. 

Under GATT, on the other hand, the de- 
cision as to whether an American action does 
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or does not violate treaty obligations is not 
made unilaterally by the one other nation 
directly affected; it is made by a majority 
vote of the contracting parties, many of 
them disinterested in the controversy. In 
the event that the United States is found 
to have violated its obligations, the measures 
of retaliation by the complaining country 
do not lie within its discretion alone; they 
are determined in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the contracting parties as a 
group. Finally, if the United States asks a 
waiver for a legislative measure clearly in 
conflict with its obligations, it does not have 
to gain approval (as it does under the bi- 
lateral system) from each country adversely 
affected, but only from two-thirds of the 
contracting parties. Thus the administra- 
tive provisions of GATT involve less restric- 
tion of United States freedom than the ad- 
ministrative provisions of bilateral agree- 
ments whose constitutional validity has long 
been accepted. 

The legal objection to the inclusion of ad- 
ministrative provisions in a multilateral 
trade agreement is mainly inspired by fears 
about the political implications of such an 
arrangement. It is claimed that the United 
States has less bargaining power as 1 nation 
among 35 than in negotiating with individ- 
ual trading partners. The experience with 
GATT and with bilateral agreements has 
demonstrated the unsoundness of this claim. 
The influence of the United States on deci- 
sions of the Contracting Parties has not 
simply been that of a nation having 1 vote 
in 35; it has fully reflected the position of 
the United States as the world’s foremost 
economic power. Striking evidence of this 
fact was the broad waiver which the United 
States received from the Contracting Parties 
to employ quantitative restrictions, other- 
wise prohibited by GATT, on agricultural 
imports. Unfortunate indeed would have 
been the prospect of confronting the United 
States had this country been forced to secure 
the waiver in bilateral negotiations with 34 
different trading partners. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that the 
administrative provisions of GATT involve 
no surrender of American bargaining power 
and no dilution of American sovereignty. 
Clearly they involve no improper redelega- 
tion of congressional power. 

Point II 


Congress May Constitutionally Authorize 
American Participation in OTC by H. R. 
5550 ; 
We have reached the conclusion that the 

President had authority to agree to United 

States participation in GATT under the 

powers delegated to him in the Reciprocal 

Trade Agreements Act of 1934. For reasons 

of policy, however, the administration has 

removed the main administrative provisions 
from GATT and placed them, strengthened 
by new administrative machinery, in an 

Agreement for an Organization for Trade 

Cooperation. Congressional authorization 

for OTC is now sought in the form of ma- 

jority action by both Houses of Congress. 

There can be little doubt about the consti- 

tutional power of the Congress to authorize 

United States participation in OTC and to do 

so in this way. 

A. Congress has the constitutional power 
to authorize American participation in OTC. 
The purpose of OTC is to provide permanent 
arrangements for the administration of 
GATT. The Organization would exercise the 
functions formerly exercised jointly by the 
contracting parties in their periodic meet- 
ings. It would also be empowered to sponsor 
international trade negotiations and serve 
as an intergovernmental forum for the dis- 
cussion and study of other questions relating 
to international trade. 

The OTC would have an assembly, consist- 
ing of all the states which are parties to 
GATT, and a 17-member executive commit 
tee, to which the assembly would delegate 
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powers to handle questions arising between 
sessions of the assembly. Under the criteria 
for election to the executive committee, the 
United States would be assured of a perma- 
nent seat. 

The OTC Agreement specifically provides 
that the Organization shall have no author- 
ity to amend the provisions of GATT or im- 
pose on any member any obligation which 
that member has not specifically agreed to 
undertake. 

Two articles of OTC contain, in virtually 
identical form, the powers to interpret GATT 
and to authorize releases from its obligations 
which were formerly contained in the two 
main administrative articles of GATT. Arti- 
cle 13 empowers the assembly, in exceptional 
circumstances, to waive by two-thirds vote an 
obligation imposed upon a contracting party 
by GATT. Article 14 authorizes the Organi- 
zation to investigate and rule on complaints 
and in serious cases to authorize a contract- 
ing party to suspend the application to any 
other contracting party or parties of con- 
cessions under GATT. The _ contracting 
party from whom concessions are thus with- 
drawn is free to withdraw from the Organiza- 
tion after 60 days’ notice in writing. 

Can the United States Congress authorize 
American participation in an organization 
which has such powers? 

We concluded in our discussion of GATT 
itself that the provisions for interpretation 
and waiver involved no exercise of congres- 
sional power. The same conclusion applies 
to these provisions now that they have been 
transferred to OTC. There is, therefore, no 
basis for the charge that by approving OTC 
the Congress would be surrendering its con- 
stitutional power “To regulate commerce 
with foreign nations.” 

The constitutionality of OTC is also sup- 
ported by reference to historical precedents. 
Congress has approved American participa- 
tion in a number of international organiza- 
tions having powers identical with or simi- 
lar to the above-mentioned powers of OTC. 

With respect to the power of interpreta- 
tion, there can hardly be serious question. 
On numerous occasions—going back to the 
Jay Treaty of 1794—the Congress of the 
United States, either by two-thirds vote of 
the Senate or by majority vote of both 
Houses, has approved agreements contain- 
ing provisions for interpretation of United 
States obligations by an international body. 
The Senate alone has approved treaties pro- 
viding for 26 different arbitral tribunals. 

As the result of congressional action, the 
United States now participates in organiza- 
tions like the International Labor Organ- 
ization, whose constitution provides for sub- 
mission of disputes to the International 
Court of Justice, and adheres to international 
agreements like the narcotics conventions, 
which provide for the determination of cer- 
tain questions by technical bodies. 

The United States has accepted the so- 
called optional clause, article 36 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, under which this country is obliged 
to accept the jurisdiction of the Court in 
certain broad categories of cases (including 
disputes as to the interpretation of treaties) 
in relation to any other state accepting the 
same obligations. It is true, of course, that 
this acceptance has been qualified by a res- 
ervation that the United States will not 
recognize the jurisdiction of the Court as to 
any matter considered by the United States 
to be within its domestic jurisdiction. 

Virtually every international organization 
to which the United States belongs has 
power to interpret the obligations of the 
parties. Examples are the International Civil 
Aviation Convention, the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the International Monetary Fund, 
and the United Nations Charter itself. 

There remain to be considered only the 
provisions empowering OTC to relieve mem- 
bers of their obligations in certain circum- 
stances. There is ample precedent for such 
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provisions. Several examples can be found 
in the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Article VIII pro- 
vides that “no member shall, without the 
approval of the fund, impose restrictions on 
the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions.” Under 
this article the fund can, by giving the nec- 
essary approval, release a member from its 
obligation. The fund can release members 
from the same obligation under article VII, 
the so-called scarce-currency clause. This 
clause gives the executive directors of the 
fund the power to determine that the dol- 
lar is a scarce currency and to authorize 
the members of the fund to impose dis- 
criminatory restrictions against American 


The International Wheat Agreement also 
contains provisions authorizing the release of 
parties from their obligations. It empowers 
the International Wheat Council to relieve a 
party of its obligation to import or export a 
previously agreed quantity of wheat if it 
finds that fulfillment of the obligation would 
endanger the party’s balance of payments or 
monetary reserves, in the case of an import- 
ing country, or is prevented by a short crop, 
in the case of an exporting country. 

It should be clear from this discussion that 
the OTC provisions for waiver of obligations 
have close parallels in other international 
agreements. Indeed, history provides prece- 
dents of an even more striking kind. The 
United States Congress has approved Ameri- 
can participation in international organiza- 
tions having powers (specifically denied to 
OTC) to increase the international obliga- 
tions of the United States. 

The Inter-American Coffee Agreement of 
1940 created an Inter-American Coffee Board 
and gave it “authority to increase or decrease 
the quotas for the United States market in 
order to adjust supplies to estimated require- 
ments.” The delegate of the United States 
on this Board cast only 12 of the 36 votes al- 
lotted to the delegates of all participating 
countries. In general, the decisions of the 
Board were to be taken by a simple majority 
of the votes. An emergency increase in the 
United States quota, however, could be au- 
thorized by a one-third vote. While such 
considerable restraints on America’s freedom 
to set its own trade policy engendered many 
misgivings during the Senate debates, they 
produced not a single objection on consti- 
tutional grounds. 

Other international agreements to which 
the United States is presently a party also 
give to international organizations the power 
to increase American obligations. The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund in certain cir- 
cumstances can require a country to sell its 
currency to the fund for gold, or to buy its 
currency from the fund with gold or other 
currencies. The International Wheat Coun- 
cil can require parties to the International 
Wheat Agreement, in certain circumstances, 
to undertake exportations of wheat specified 
by it. The 1953 Opium Protocol empowers 
the Central Opium Board to impose upon 
countries an embargo on the import or ex- 
port of opium. The United States Senate 
voted approval of this protocol without a 
dissenting vote, despite the fact that (unlike 
the OTC agreement) it involves a delegation 
of the constitutional power of Congress “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations.” 

In view of the fact that Congress has ap- 
proved American participation in an inter- 
national organizations with such powers as 
these, it can hardly be maintained that it 
has not the power to authorize in OTC. 

B. Congress may authorize American par- 
ticipation in OTC by majority vote of both 
Houses: The Congress has approved partici- 
pation in a number of international organi- 
gations by majority action of both Houses, 
Among them are the International Labor 
Organization, the International Monetary 
Fund and Bank, the World Health Organiza- 
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tion, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. It is well 
settled that the United States Congress can 
approve United States entry into interna- 
tional organizations in this way. 


CONCLUSION 


The argument set out in this report leads 
to the following conclusions: 

1. The President had the necessary au- 
thority to agree to United States adherence 
to and participation in GATT under the 
authority delegated to him in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

2. There is no constitutional impediment 
to congressional enactment of H. R. 5550, au- 
thorizing United States membership and 
participation in OTC. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on International Law: John V. 
Duncan, chairman; Amory H. Bradford; 
Florence Brush; Thorold J. Deyrup; Francis 
X. Downey; Thomas K. Finletter; Ernest A. 
Gross; E. Douglas Hamilton; Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock; James N. Hyde; Dennis C. Ma- 
honey; Cyril C. Means, Jr.; Stanley F. Reed, 
Jr.; Hayden N. Smith; John R. Stevenson; 
Edward Everett Watts, Jr.; Richard N. Gard- 
ner, consultant. 

Marcu 7, 1956. 





Proposed North-South Student Exchange 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
hind the great present constitutional and 
legal process of spelling out the rights 
of every American to be free from legal 
segregation or other discrimination be- 
cause of the color of his skin, there lies 
the most challenging problem of human 
relations to confront our Nation. The 
legal equality which is now being nailed 
down in case after case is important, and 
its unqualified recognition is almost a 
century overdue. However, these consti- 
tutional rights of our minorities of col- 
ored skin will not become truly meaning- 
ful and effective until they are recog- 
nized and understood by the majority in 
all our communities. 

This struggle for equality and for true 
democracy will be fought out in the 
minds of the coming generation of Amer- 
icans, the children who are now spend- 
ing their formative years in the schools 
over which the central battle wages. In 
an editorial in the Oregon Statesman of 
March 21, 1956, Mrs. Marguerite Wright 
has made a new proposal for one step 
which might be taken to improve the 
mutual understanding and the lines of 
communication between our Northern 
and Southern communities, before the 
present bitterness of some membeys of 
the older generation causes a serious 
rift between them. Mrs, Wright takes 
her suggestion from the success of the 
student and teacher exchange programs 
which have established a slender but 
important bridge between our country 
and many foreign countries. She pro- 
poses an exchange program for white 
high school students between communi- 
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ties of the South and the Northern and 
Western States. Such a program would 
give northern and western students a 
year’s experience with the life, the cul- 
ture, and the problems of the South, and 
it would give southern teenagers a year’s 
experience in communities in which they 
can see that Americans of different racial 
backgrounds can in fact live together, 
without discriminatory laws for racial 
segregation and discrimination, the loss 
of which so many adults in the South 
now fear so much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial from the Ore- 
gon Statesman, entitled “North-South 
Exchange Students,” printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECorpD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be prihted in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

NortH-SournH Excu@nce SrupEents 


One of the most universally acclaimed 
postwar programs to acquaint the world with 
the American way of life—with democracy 
in action day after ordinary day on Main- 
street, U. S. A.—has been the exchange of 
students and teachers between the United 
States and foreign countries. It has enabled 
young people and those who influence future 
leaders of each nation to broaden their view- 
points, gain perspective and understand- 
ing, and perhaps to modify somewhat the 
provincial attitude that “our way in the only 
way.” 

This writer proposes that a similarly well- 
planned and purposeful exchange program 
between northern United States high schools 
and colleges, where children of many races 
and national backgrounds attend school to- 
gether without undue friction, and schools 
of the south where integration is feared and 
fought so desperately. 

Both sections of the country would gain 
by a better recognition of each other’s atti- 
tude. Enlightened southerners agree that 
change must come to the South, that even- 
tual granting of equal civil rights to negroes 
is inevitable, but they urge a very gradual 
process of reeducation on grounds that the 
South is not yet ready for any drastic change. 
They warn that attempts to hasten progress 
or enforce race tolerance will only make 
matters worse and will be fought vigorously 
by such terrorist tactics as the revival of 
the Klan-like White Citizens Councils. 

Since the south’s feeling about negroes 
seems to be a sort of regional miasma that 
infects those born and brought up there, one 
way to dissipate the disease might be to bring 
into the south more individuals who have 
become immune to extreme racist emotions 
through exposure to non-Caucasians in a 
healthier atmosphere of tolerance, and bring- 
ing to the north a realization that the prob- 
lem can't all be settled overnight. The stu- 
dent exchange would be a low-pressure 
method as contrasted to the high-pressure 
promotions of the NAACP, for instance, and 
it is hard to see how the south could object. 

Most of the south’s own proposals for a 
solution to their problem are either projected 
so far into the future as to be delusive or 
are clearly impractical, such as the Alabama 
senate’s resolution calling for Federal funds 
to resettle southern negroes in the north and 
west “where they are wanted and can be 
assimilated.” 

Such schemes miss the crux of the prob- 
lem; it is not the Negro, it is the white man’s 
attitude. It is the now-dominant white man 
who is deciding the fate of the Negro in the 
United States; it is the southern whites 
whose minds must be won over to demo- 
cratic concepts; and it is the northern whites 
who largely live and work peacefully with 
colored neighbors on an equal basis who can 
best show—with humility, not self-right- 
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eousness—that “it can be done.” That is 
why the exchange students, of course, would 
all have to be white. 

The unfortunate thing about this proposal 
is that it wasn’t implemented long ago. 





Bipartisanship of Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I heard our 
distinguished colleague the gentlewoman 
from Ohio, Hon. Frances P. BoLTon, ad- 
dress the National Housing Conference 
at the recent meeting in Washington. 
It was a great speech. I commend it to 
your attention: 

BIPARTISANSHIP OF SLUMS 


You have heard from the experts this 
morning on the subject of urban renewal 
and low-rent public housing. I wish it had 
been possible for me to share the meeting 
with you. 

I have been given a subject that intrigues 
me—Bipartisanship of Slums, It is @ sub- 
ject on which I feel strongly. 

I have long been proud of the leadership 
that my city of Cleveland has brought to 
our State and to the Nation in the long, 
tough attack on slums, and in behalf of bet- 
ter housing for all families, for Cleveland 
had the very first local public housing au- 
thority, and Ohio was the first State that 
put a public housing law on its books. We 
have been blessed with the dedicated leader- 
ship of my old friend Ernest J. Bohn, who by 
the way, is a Republican colleague. Ernie 
Bohn has dealt always in human terms. 
This has given him the backing of commu- 
nity interests and leaders, business men 
and labor, Republicans and Democrats. Our 
accomplishments in Cleveland have been 
team victories. They must continue that 
way. 

It hasn’t all been easy going. We have 
met powerful opposition, but step by step 
we are winning this fight. We are winning 
it because we have a positive approach. We 
waste no time attacking those who attack 
us. We try to understand the needs and 
desires of our people, and we do our utmost 
to meet them. We have no faith in miracles. 
We know that our job ‘is long and difficult, 
but so long as we unite our forces, and in 
our planning for each new day we rise above 
greed and the pettiness of partisan advan- 
tage, we know that our progress will one day 
bring us to our goal of an adequate home 
for every family in Cleveland and in America. 

In the House of Representatives, where I 
have served since 1940, I have listened to 
some bitter debates on the subject of low- 
rent public housing. We have won some 
ringing victories and suffered some stinging 
defeats. But always we shall do well to re- 
member that there is wide bipartisanship 
among both the proponents and opponents 
of public housing. Whenever we get into 
wrangles over public housing, I find myself 
wishing that I could take my colleagues by 
the hand and lead them through: the jungles 
of the slums of our cities and let them feel 
and smell what it is we are talking about. 
Will you forgive me if I say that it always 
seems to me that you people who are today 
within the reach of my voice haven’t done 
all that you could do back home, to bring 
understanding to Members of the Congress 
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of the humanitarian programs to which you 
devote your lives. 

You can bring a real knowledge and so a 
better understanding to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, if you will make it your No. 1 
job this summer to see to it that your Rep- 
resentatives in-the Congress know and un- 
derstand the job that you are doing. Don’t 
bother about the political affiliation of your 
Congressman, or how he has voted in the 
past! Think of him as just another good 
American who wants more than anything, 
to represent honestly and well all the people 
of his (or her) district. We Congressmen are 
just ordinary folk! We are your next-door 
neighbors. If we fail to seek your counsel, 
provide it freely anyway, and do it when we 
are at home where we can see and feel what 
it is of which you speak. No Member of 
Congress is too busy to find out how his 
constituents live. 

I was impressed with President Eisen- 
hower’s forthright message to this, yours 
25th annual meeting. Let us repeat what 
he said: “Our Nation’s progress in the 
housing field must continue. To renew our 
cities and towns, to prevent and clear slums, 
and to raise the living standards of all our 
families, the individual citizen, the com- 
munity, the State, private industry, and the 
Federal Government must work together. 
Such cooperation is exemplified in commu- 
nitywide programs for urban renewal that 
have been generated by the Housing Act of 
1954. 

“I am confident that in the years ahead 
your Conference will continue to give strong 
support and encouragement to this common 
effort.” 

You are called upon by our President, for 
continuing support and encoyragement. I 
have read the administration’s housing pro- 
posals for 1956, as introduced by SENATOR 
CaPEHART in the Senate, in which he was 
joined by request by SENnaTorR SPARKMAN, 
and by REPRESENTATIVE WIDNALL in the 
House. I am aware that the National Hous- 
ing Conference has taken the position that 
the administration recommendation of 
70,000 units of low-rent public housing to 
be contracted for over the next 2 years, is 
inadequate as weighed against the housing 
needs of families of low income. It is not 
my wish to discuss statistics or housing 
needs, but I must say one thing with all of 
the force at my command: 

All of us know that the task of slum 
elimination and the rebuilding of our cities 
is staggering beyond belief. Our adminis- 
tration has shown a willingness to attack 
this problem in a practical way. One cannot 
wave away the fact that a majority of the 
House of Representatives has shown itself 
many times to be opposed to the low-rent 
public housing program as it presently op- 
erates. That is an unfortunate fact with 
which we have to deal. Yet the administra- 
tion makes it perfectly clear that it will move 
ahead with the gigantic task of slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. The administration 
also says frankly that this job cannot be ac- 
complished unless there is some public 
housing to rehouse low-income families that 
are displaced through slum clearance. It 
asks for a program that it believes it can 
persuade the House of Representatives to 
approve. That means progress, not stagna- 
tion. It means that we are headed forward, 
not backward, and it takes us to the place 
where the future rests with you. 

If you are right in saying that the recom- 
mended program is too small to meet exist- 
ing needs, then I feel that it is your duty to 
prove your point with local facts and fig- 
ures. I know that the National Housing Con- 
ference prepared and presented a study of 
housing needs, using facts from the 1950 
census and other data. That was fine as far 
as it went. It was an excellent statistical 
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document presented by a national organiza- 
tion, »It was helpful to those of us who are 
on your team anyway, but far more than 
that is required if we expect to achieve any 
kind of a balance between authorized pro- 
grams and need. 

National figures are interesting, but if I’m 
going to be moved to act, I need to know 
Cleveland’s situation from the mayor, the 
housing Officials, and from civic leaders. I 
need to see the actual conditions under 
which some of our citizens have to live. My 
colleagues from Georgia, Texas, California, 
Massachusetts, and New York need to know 
the same thing. How can those of us who 
are on the Hill really know the situation ex- 
cept through you? We in Congress should 
not be called upon to ask you, and somebody 
in Washington shouldn't have to do the job 
for you. 

If, what the administration is asking is 
too small; if the cities of our Nation demand 
more in order to do a job that is essential 
to the welfare of our people, then tell us the 
facts and do it quickly, because time moves 
ahead relentlessly. That is my message to 
you. It is from a Republican Member of the 
Congress who is on your side. I am confi- 
dent that my Democratic colleagues will tell 
you the same thing. 

I am almost envious of the opportunity 
that is yours to help destroy slums, and to 
help create communities in which Tpillions 
of American families can find a new way of 
life and prepare themselves to graduate as 
full-fledged members of our proud, self-sup- 
porting, economically free body politic. It 
was my great priliege to spend many years 
in the field of social service and education, 
specifically in public health nursing and in 
nursing education. I began right in the dis- 
tricts where life is hard and the light of hope 
is often very dim. I speak from personal 
experience, and from a full heart. I believe 
I understand your objectives and your prob- 
lems. It is this that brings me here. 

To me, the so-called housing problem is a 
composite of many things. It is complicated, 
because it is so personal. It is related to a 
vast range of intensely human problems that 
confront not only slum dwellers, the aging, 
veterans, minority groups, but all of us, every 
day that we live. 

The housing problem cannot be explained 
away with easy clichés: the greedy landlord, 
the maniac tenant who destroys property for 
the fun of it, the slum dweller who would 
put coal in the bathtub if he had one; or 
the slick mortgage-foreclosing banker versus 
the poor widow, nor the Communist agitator 
versus the strong, sturdy, upright private 
enterpriser. 

Housing is so much more*than just the 
fact that you can’t find a place to live; it is 
all tied up with the problem that when you 
do find a proper house, you may have to cut 
down on food to pay for it—and then lose 
it anyway when you are unemployed for a 
few months. Or it may be quite simply that 
you can’t afford a house with a back yard 
when the children are young and need the 
space and the sun, but must wait till you 
get that raise and the doctor’s bills are 
paid * * * and by that time the children 
have grown up. -No matter how dearly you 
love your parents, living together in a 
crowded flat often stretches your patience 
and theirs beyond the breaking point. 

Housing is doubling up and sharing the 
bath and cooking over a hotplate. It is why 
so Many young people, who got married in a 
romantic rush during war years, couldn't 
turn their marriage into something solid and 
enduring and so took the only way out that 
they knew: separation-divorce. It is why 
colored and whites throw rocks at each other 
in some overcrowded cities where otherwise 
there seems to be a general and sincere de- 
sire to get rid of discrimination and live 
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peaceably with your neighbors whoever they 
may be. 

Housing is the fire that trapped a sick 
woman in the old three-decker, the bowed 
legs and pale face of the little girl in the 
tenement, the epidemic that started in the 
shacktown with no sewerage connection, the 
boy gang in the alley aping the older gang 
in the pool room * * * and it is the cost 
of all of these things to taxpayers and society 
as a whole, against which we all rebel. 

Housing is the fact that, even if there were 
no shortage and you had plenty of money, 
you would have to choose between renting 
a@ noisy apartment in a crowded neighbor- 
hood, or buying a suburban house that is 
pleasant and open, and an hour from your 
work where you can’t find a place to park. 

Housing is the fact that the house and 
the neighborhood you used to take pride in 
are now run down, undesirable for any- 
thing but cheap boardinghouses, funeral 
emporiums and quack doctors; it is finding 
&@ place with a nursery school nearby, a place 
where older children won’t have to cross 
dangerous highways or pass filthy dives. It 
is the fact that dirt and noise and danger 
dreariness ahd high tax rates made you move 
to the suburbs, but that did not improve 
the conditions you left behind. Housing is 
the fact that your child in the suburb and 
the child in the slum or low-rent housing 
project tend more and more to see only their 
own cl and kind, in a country whose his- 
toric strength is a lack of built-in class bar- 
riers. It is one reason why the farmer’s wife 
grows old before her time and his children 
go to the city, where they won’t have to 
thaw out the pump on zero mornings. It 
is why the big producer cannot get enough 
men to pick his crop before it rots. Housing 
is people, and all of their problems and frus- 
trations. Housing is also their dreams, 
their hopes, their prayers which all too often 
end in anguish and despair. 

You are brave people indeed to devote 
your lives to an effort to help solve our 
housing problem. You have become dedi- 
cated people. You know as ‘few do that 
human problems are common problems 
which cannot be solved except as a com- 
pletely bi-partisan task. You are dealing 
with all kinds of people, and with all of the 
emotions of the human race. May Heaven 
grant you ever-increasing understanding 
and wisdom as you continue with patience 
and determination toward our common goal. 

It is thrilling to know that you are mak- 
ing progress, for you are. We, on Capitol 
Hill want to help. We need your guidance, 
your advice and the facts that only you can 
give. Where Federal aid is required to find 
the answer to this complicated problem it 
must and will be forthcoming. Keep your 
courage high. I suggest that the people are 
on your side. 

Perhaps the Housing Act that will pass 
in 1956 will not be all that you desire, but 
I predict that one will pass and that it will 
mark progress toward the goal that we 
mutually seek. I express the hope that the 
National Housing Conference will continue 
its long fight for slum clearance and better 
housing. When you meet 25 years from now 
to celebrate not 25 but 50 years of public 
service, I feel certain that you will be able 
to look back and say: “It has been a long, 
steep road, but we have never ceased to 
climb.” 

Once more I venture to predict: That when 
most of America is properly housed because 
of the work that has been done by Re- 
publicans and Democrats together in true 
bipartisanship the deeper meaning of free- 
dom will be brought home to all who can call 
themselves Americans, and our wonderful 


representative Republic will be the symbol 
of men’s understanding of those basic hu- 
man needs which mean growth and hap- 
piness and peace. 
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The Plight of Our Aging Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Livingston 
Manor Times, a most excellent weekly 
newspaper in my district, is worthy of 
deep consideration by all Members of 
this House. 

The plight of the World War I veteran 
is a matter we need to be reminded of, 
although it is qa matter that we should 
never have forgotten. 

Mr. H. Capron Battey, the author, has 
done well to bring to our attention the 
treatment received at present by this 
gallant and dwindling group of veterans: 


THE PLIGHT OF OuR AGING VETERANS 


The plight of our World War I veterans 
might well be compared to that of the for- 
gotten man. Most of them today are nearing 
the age of 60, and some of them ar close to 
70 years of age, and unless they are fortunate 
enough to have acquired property, they are 
in a country where they will find it difficult 
to live even under ordinary standards due to 
high prices. The chances of a man over 50 
year of age finding himself a job, if suddenly 
thrown out of work, are very slim, and he is 
even in a far worse plight if he tried to live 
on the slender pension, which he may get 
from a “grateful” Government. 

The American Legion is now working on a 
veterans’ security bill, which it is believed 
would help these elderly men live like human 
beings if it is passed, and would cost the 
Nation only $77 million by the year 2,000, 
according to the Veterans’ Administration, 
which is strongly opposing the bill due to its 
cost. 

Any country that can throw $11 billion 
to Russia, billions more to France and Eng- 
land, and can give away costly battleships 
and planes to foreign countries can afford 
to take care of its veterans. There are no 
wails of anguish from Congress im giving 
many millions to the farmers, and in other 
large subsidies to most everyone else, but 
when it comes to the elderly veteran, they 
are strangely silent. We hear the argument 
that many of them are veterans also, and 
we do not forget that recently they raised 
their own salary by a comfortable margin. 

Today a veteran over 65 may be paid a 
modest pension, provided he is virtually help- 
less. The amount of the pension is $78.75, 
and some of them are getting less than that. 
The Government demands certain living 
standards for families on relief, but Mr. Citi- 
zen, Mr. Congressman, Mr. Senator, and Mr. 
Top Brass in the Pentagon, how would you 
like to try to live on that for 1 month at 
today’s costs. 

Those elderly veterans were granted an 
adjusted compensation after the war. The 
mustering out pay was $60 and there was in- 
fiation then, so that the money went, usu- 
ally before a man could land a job. The 
adjusted compensation went for hospital 
bills, and cost of living in bringing up sons, 
who only a few years ago served their coun- 
try in France, England, the Philippines, and 
in Korea. That was a “subsidy” that paid 
back well to the country. 

We hear there were abuses and some vet- 
erans received pensions who were not en- 
titled to it. We think we can blame that 
on faulty examination by those doctors con- 
nected with the Veterans’ Administration. 
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A World War I veteran in order to get 
needed hospitalization in a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital must virtually declare 
himself a pauper, and then is barred from 
receiving treatment if there are no beds in 
that particular hospital, and if his illness, 
is not service connected. 

Service-connected cases of World War I are 
difficult to prove as wounded men were often 
received in such numbers that medical rec- 
ords were disregarded in attempts to give 
relief to those in suffering. Now many of 
their buddies who might help prove war 
disability, are no longer here. 

Let us remember the World War I veteran 
was not paid after his discharge, while he 
was looking for a job, he “panhandled” or 
sold apples and took what he could get. No 
“grateful” Government gave him a college 
education and took care of his family while 
he was receiving instructions; no “grateful” 
Government helped him to purchase a 
home, by aiding him with a loan at a low 
rate of interest. 

We hear some of our great Senators are 
in anguish over the plight of the displaced 
persons, tear their hair over the “poor farm- 
er,” and give away billions for aid to some 
Asiatic or European country, but when it 
comes to aid for the aging veteran, they are 
strangely silent. 





On an Even Keel and Moving Ahead 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
April 17, 1956, issue of the Tallahassee 
Democrat entitled “On an Even Keel 
and Moving Ahead.” I am very proud 
of the continuing progress being made 
by the State of Florida as outlined in 
this editorial: 

From the State chamber of commerce 
comes still another set of figures to show 
Florida’s growth. 

The chamber says that during 1955: 

Retail sales gained 14 percent. 

Income rose 13 percent. 

Population increased 4 percent. 

Gross farm income was up 10 percent. 

Bank debits in 7 financial centers were up 
18 percent. 

Department-store sales increased 15 per- 
cent, and so did sales-tax receipts. 

Gasoline consumption was up 12 percent. 

Electric-power production was up 10 per- 
cent. 

Construction expenditures rose 17 percent. 

These are good, solid figures showing sound 
economic growth. There is no runaway 
boom attached to them. It is the sort of 
growth that testifies to the confidence of our 
own people and of immigrants from other 
States in our State and its government. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and this sort 
of growth plus the State’s promotion efforts 
are largely responsible for another report in 
which the Manufacturer’s Record magazine 
showed Florida led all other Southern States 
with establishment of 17 new industries dur- 
ing February. 
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Excerpts From the Remarks of Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas, at the Wood- 
row Wilson Centennial Dinner, Satur- 
day, April 21, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following ex- 
cerpts from the remarks of Speaker Sam 
Rayesurn, at the Woodrow Wilson cen- 
tennial dinner, Saturday, April 21, 1956: 

Tonight we honor Woodrow Wilson, the 
first effective -great liberal to occupy the 
White House in the 20th century. Woodrow 
Wilson should be with us again at this hour. 
We need again his great soul and his stern 
voice and prophetic insight into the troubled 
hearts of men and the tremendous affairs of 
nations. In his first inaugural, I was a 
freshman Congressman, and the words he 
spoke then come back to me again in this 
hour and are applicable to much that is 
happening among us today. He said: 

“The great Government we love has too 
often been made use of for profit and selfish 
purposes, and those who used it have for- 
gotten the people.” 

Under Wilson’s leadership we Democrats 
determined that this should not be a nation 
of giant machines overshadowing men. We 
decided that machines were made for men, 
and not men for machines. He said, “We 
must believe the things we tell the children.” 

Once the Republicans had a liberal in the 
White House—Theodore Roosevelt—but he 
was not effective. He had his troubles with 
the old guard Congress. 

The Republicans now have in the White 
House a@ man who has indicated liberal 
tendencies, but the old guard Republicans 
in Congress have done little but thwart them. 
As always, when they are in control of the 
executive branch of the Government, the 
Republicans are content with the status quo, 
nullification, and negation. 

I am speaking from a position of personal 
knowledge. We Democrats in Congress have 
had a difficult time in getting the Repub- 
licans to go along with a modicum of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's legislative program when 
he advocates Democratic measures in the in- 
terest of the people. 

The Republicans are boasting privately to 
their big-business friends that they are re- 
sponsible for defeating their President's 
proposals while at the same time they are 
proclaiming to the public that we Democrats 
are doing nothing to put through his pro- 
gram. 

The truth will out sooner or later. Mean- 
time, it appears to me that the Republican 
President has little discipline in the rank 
and file of his forces. 

The Republicans are not even in step with 
their Commander in Chief. 

The Republicans have not changed in a 
hundred years. They still have the old 
Hamiltonian theory that the way to make 
the country prosperous is to make the rich 
very rich and that prosperity will trickle 
down to millions of workers and farmers. 

Many of us have been around here for a 
long time and we have been waiting for the 
Republican trickle-down theory to trickle 
down to us, 

Our Democratic theory is, and always has 
been, that the way to keep the country pros- 
perous is to assure the working man, the 
working woman, and the farmer the earning 
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power and the purchasing power to produce 
prosperity for all. 

Our theory proved right in 20 years of 
Democratic administrations. We raised the 
national income from $39 billions in 1933, 
when we took over, to $290 billions in 1952. 

The tremendous prosperity that the Re- 

publicans are now boasting of could not 
have come about if we Democrats had not 
laid the sound foundation for it during the 
20 years we were responsible for the destiny 
of our people. 
- Certainly there has been nothing in the 
Eisenhower program that could have laid 
the basis for this prosperity. The Eisen- 
hower administration has not originated any 
major change. About the only think it can 
claim is that it asked for and has been 
granted extension of programs instituted 
originally in the Wilson, Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations. 

But the Republican brand of prosperity, 
and the Republican policies of administra- 
tion, have developed certain weaknesses. 
The major one, of course, is the plight of 
the farmers. Every depression has been pre- 
ceded by a drop in farm income. 

And there are other indicators: The grow- 
ing number of failures of small-business 
enterprises and the current drop in home 
construction, to mention only two. 

Now everyone remembers that during the 
1952 campaign, the Republicans went all 
over this country talking about Democratic 
programs being socialistic. They implied, 
at least led the people to believe, that they 
were going to rip our programs out of the 
Government by the roots. 

I challenge any Republican, in any posi- 
tion of responsibility from the President 
down, to point to a single major law that we 
passed in 20 years, that they have even.pro- 
posed to repeal. 

So, I say, if the Democratic enactments 
were socialistic in 1952, then they are social- 
istic today, and that if the Democratic Party 
was socialistic in bringing them into effect, 
then the Republican Party is equally so- 
cialistic in keeping them on the statute 
books. 

No, the Republicans have not had the 
temerity to attack our programs directly. 
But I'll grant this—they have through nega- 
tion and nullification, prevented our pro- 
grams from protecting small business and 
the farmers: 

In contrast, they have done much for big 
business, as all Republican administrations 
have done in the past. 

They have encouraged mergers of busi- 
nesses. 

They have fostered concentration of 
wealth into a few huge corporations, and 
have permitted the big ones to gobble up the 
little ones. This occurred not only in busi- 
ness but in farming. Under the Eisenhower 
administration, we have seen millions of 
small farmers leave the soil. The family 
farm, in contrast to the corporation-owned 
farm, is one of the bedrock foundations of 
our social system and the American way of 
life. The Republicans are making its sur- 
vival more and more difficult. We have 
seen many small businesses sell out to octo- 
puses that stretch their tentacles into the 
lives of communities far afield. 

The Eisenhower administration has turned 
its back on the farmers in the face of condi- 
tions that forecast the loss of prosperity to 
many. It seems to ignore the fact that the 
net income of farmers declined from more 
that $14 billion in 1952 to around $11 bil- 
lion last year. Furthermore, the Eisen- 
hower administration, through Secretary 
Benson, has made the city populations be- 
lieve that the farmer is responsible for his 
cost of living. That is just not so. The 
price spread between producers and con- 
sumers is growing under policies of this 
administration. : 

That Republican policies are bad for this 
country has been proven time and again. 


_ Wilson administration. 
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It was proved before Woodrow Wilson was 
elected President in 1912. I was here when 
that great liberal and genius of democratic 
government was inaugurated. The country, 
after many years of Republican big busi- 
ness, including a panic, was in dire straits. 
Millions were idle. Farmers were broke. 
Our foreign trade had fallen. Businesses 
were closing. 

In 10 minutes, I cannot even list briefly 
the many peacetime accomplishments of the 
But the Congress 
passed Mr. Wilson’s Underwood Tariff Act, 
that restored export markets for our farm 
and industrial products. It approved the 
Clayton Antitrust Act, to set standards for 
enforcement of the Sherman Act; and took 
the management of the Nation’s money from 
private individuals by establishing the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, a financial agency that 
has stood the test of our times. 

In Mr. Wilson’s own words: “The control 
of the system of banking and of issue which 
our new laws are to set up, must be public 
and not private; must be vested in the Gov- 
ernment itself, so that the banks may be the 
instruments, not the masters, of business 
and of individual enterprise and initiative.” 

Through the great wisdom and vision of 
Woodrow Wilson, this Nation made a transi- 
tion from a primarily agricultural nation to 
the industrial age. He saw the need for a 
national highway system, of a merchant ma- 
rine, aid to farmers, protection of workers 
through shorter hours and higher wages. 
These accomplishments were coupled with 
the 16th amendment to the Constitution, 
which made possible the graduated income 
tax based on the “ability to pay,” and the 
17th amendment, which made the Senate, 
as well as Members of the House, subject to 
the democratic process of direct elections. 

The Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Tariff Commission, and the Federal Power 
Commission were instruments of good gov- 
ernment created in the Wilson era to pro- 
tect trade and the natural resources of the 
Nation. 

Woodrow Wilson led us through World 
War I, and upon its successful conclusion, 
he went to Europe with his great conception 
of a league of peace. 

Isolationism, emerging from Republican 
spawning grounds, arose to defeat this high 
aim of a man who gave his life for his cause. 

Wilson’s dream of world peace—thereto- 
fore unparallelled in the concept of man, 
died with his prediction that if the United 
States did not join with the Allied Powers, 
the world would again be plunged into con- 
flagration within 25 years. 

The Wilson concept resulted in the United 
Nations after the second great war. Our 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman cemented 
this organization in the scheme of the 
world’s peace plans. 

No one can say that in the 20 years that 
our party governed this Nation, that we did 
not bring prosperity out of chaos; that we 
did not give this Nation the strength to 
make it the most powerful on earth. 

When the Republicans took over in 1953, 
our foreign policy was respected throughout 
the world. We had prevented the Commu- 
nists from taking over Europe and the Middle 
East, and we stopped them in Korea. 

Our foreign policy was condemned in the 
1952 campaign by the Republicans. Now it 
is not known here or abroad exactly what our 
foreign policy is. Under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, there is the utmost confusion, 
and it is evident, despite all the State De- 
partment propaganda and conflicting state- 
ments, that we are losing ground and losing 
friends in world affairs to a nation that 
harbors only ill will toward us. 

I regret to say that in my opinion, the 
way this administration has handled our 
foreign affairs, the free world stands in the 
direst danger it has ever faced. , 

We Democrats must unite for the forth- 
coming campaign for control of our govern- 
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ment. In the words of Woodrow Wilson, the 
people will not give a divided political party 
the: responsibility of running the Govern- 
ment. If among us there are different views, 
let us compose them among ourselves and 
not let our political opponents use our intra- 
party differences to defeat us. 

I believe the Democratic Party is the best 
party to govern this Nation in the days 
ahead. Woodrow Wilson believed, as did 
Roosevelt and Truman, that our party was 
the best equipped in philosophy and char- 
acter to do so, because our party has the 
ability and vision to see into the future and 
find solutionst to meet the needs of our 


people. 


The People Must Retain Responsibility of 
the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most important battles the 
American people have today is to main- 
tain a government by the people. More 
and more efforts are being strengthened 
to extend control of the Government by 
bureaucrats from Washington and with 
each step in extenting Federal control 
the people lose some of their rights. The 
following editorial from the Amarillo 
Globe-Times should be carefully read by 
all Americans: 

GREAT WHITE FATHER 


You, the people, are a part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States as government is 
defined by the United States Constitution. 

True, there are many places in which the 
right of the people is defined, and there is 
one powerful phrase: “The enumeration in 
the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people.” But certain definite 
responsibilities are also outlined. 

Is it because of the bountiful gifts poured 
out by the Great White Father from his 
multi-million-dollar tepee on the Potomac 
that we have seemingly forgotten that it was 
“We, the people,” who ordained and estab- 
lished the Constitution and the Government 
that has derived thereof? 

We purposely have described the Federal 
Government in the term used by the Indians, 
those vanishing first Americans who were 
pushed back onto reservations, deriving all 
rights, privileges and bounty from a Great 
White Father. 

Sometimes we feel that the American of 
the mid 20th century has come to the same 
frame of mind—by the Great White Father’s 
consent he lives in the several reservations 
called States, and he accepts his bounty of 
doles, subsidies, free services, pensions with 
the same sense of gratitude. 

How far can free men fall from the high 
peaks of self-sufficiency and responsibility 
of action? 

We heard a college professor say recently 
that no one could regard the corruption 
an ineffectiveness of State governments 
without recognizing that the minorities and 
individuals must turn to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for redress and comfort. 

For a piece of fuzzy, sleazy thinking, we 
offer the prize to that one. 

If State governments, much nearer the 
people than that on the Potomac, are cor- 
rupt and ineffectual and cannot be cured 
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ef such cancerous growth then how in tar- 
nation can we hope to control a Federal Gov- 
ernment, which of course will become as 
corrupt and ineffectual as the State govern- 
ments, if the people who ordained all gov- 
ernment units under our Constitution refuse 
to carry their share of responsibility? 

If citizens cannot take the trouble to 
clean up the Augean stables in their own 
backyards, why believe that they will tackle 
those far enough away that the stench is 
carried off downwind? 

No. There is no escape. Under the Con- 
stitution, the people have definite responsi- 
bilities, as well as rights, and if the people 
will not assume these responsibilities, they 
produce a failure of government as sure as 
that which has been practiced lately by a 
Supreme Court which arbritrarily has as- 
sumed legislative powers. 

You don’t know how to assume your right- 
ful responsibility? ‘Tomorrow we tell you 
how really simple the apparent complexity 
of government is—and how you, the people, 
can have the ultimate word in government 
if. 

The “if”, too, is simple: If you prefer a 
paternalistic Great White Father, you are 
confined to the reservation; if you prefer 
freedom, it carries a price tag—responsi- 
bility. 


The Farm Bill Vetoed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956, entitled “The 
Farm Bill Vetoed”: 

President Eisenhower's veto of the farm 
bill was an act of political courage founded 
on sound principle. 

This measure, with its restoration of fixed 
price support at 90 percent of parity, its re- 
vival of a discriminatory dual parity formula 
and its other appeals to particular crop 
interests, may have been shrewd congres- 
sional politics, but it was bad economics. 

For it would have renewed and strength- 
ened a price-support system which encour- 
ages the diversion of manpower and soil 
resources to the production of crops which 
the Nation does not need. It would have 
continued a system of legislative favoritism 
to a few well organized farm blocs. It would 
have sacrified progress toward a healthy and 
effective farm policy to the immediate need 
for improvement of farm income. 

So the President was justified in sending 
the bill back to Congress without his ap- 
proval. He mingled principle with a dash of 
political expediency when, in doing so, he 
announced that price supports for the major 
crops will be set this year at no less than 
8214 percent of parity, while the support for 
manufacturing milk and butterfat also will 
be increased. This means $2 wheat, $1.50 
corn, and $4.50 rice, moderate increases over 
the present support levels. 

By thus increasing support prices in order 
to improve farm income this year, the Pres- 
ident admits what his administration has 
been loath to admit before—that the farm 
situation does call for immediate remedies. 
The soil bank would not have improved farm 
income this year. By taking land out of pro- 
duction at rentals amounting to half the 
support price for crops, it would have reduced 
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immediate income instead, though promising 
a long-range improvement through curtail- 
ment of surpluses. 

It was on the premise that something else 
was needed to bolster income now that the 
Democrats in Congress—with some indis- 
pensable Republican st pport—insisted on 
restoring price supports at 90 percent of 
parity. Now that the President has accepted 
their premise, his program will be subject to 
fair criticism if it fails to improve the farm 
situation. Neither the farmers nor the Dem- 
ocrats will overlook the fact that the admin- 
istration did not offer 8214 percent of parity 
until after Congress had tried to legislate 
90 percent. 

How far short the price-support system 
falls of being a sound farm policy was indi- 
cated when the President remarked, in his 
radio-TV’ address, that more than half of 
farm income comes from livestock—which 
benefits from price supports only indirectly, 
if at all. 

The truth is that neither the administra- 
tion nor the advocates of high, fixed price 
supports have faced up to the implications 
of this crucial fact. If farm income is to be 
sustained by Government action, as nearly 
everybody seems to agree, what kind of ac- 
tion will be effective in those areas where 


* price supports are not? 


Mr. Eisenhower mentioned the possibility 
of purchase programs for beef, hogs, and 
other perishables. But Secretary Benson’s 
pork-buying program last winter was a joke. 
It made no perceptible difference in the price 
of hogs. Something else will be needed— 
perhaps a food stamp plan and other ways 
of stimulating consumption, perhaps some 
form of direct payment to livestock pro- 
ducers, perhaps a combination of both. 

Both Republicans and Democrats would 
do the country a favor if they started debat- 
ing farm policy in these terms instead of 
merely debating the level of price supports. 


1926-56 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Farrell Line News of February 
1, 1956: 

1926-56 

In history’s measure and life’s span 30 years 
is but a generation. Among privately owned 
American-flag, offshore shipping enterprises 
three decades is a respectable age. Accord- 
ingly, the recent anniversary of January 27, 
1926, may warrant comment and the maturity 
attained excuse a look both ahead and 
astern. 

Time and fortune have favored us in all 
things save one. Few remain who shared the 
thrill of the inaugural voyage of steamship 
West Isieta. A small but faithful band, we 
rejoice with those who have earned their lei- 
sure in retirement. We save our fondest 
memories for those who have embarked for 
Fiddlers Green. 

Looking back we recall countless causes 
for satisfaction. The greatest of these are 
not to be found in ledger balances. 

Trade and service have expanded sixfold. 
Area*served has more than tripled. Employ- 
ment directly provided at sea and on shore 
has been multiplied by six. The present 
fleet—4 times larger, twice as fast and 
half as old—represents an investment of 
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more than 30 times the original capital 
subscribed. And this increase has come from 
plowed-back earnings only. We are proud 
of this record and of everyone who ever con- 
tributed to it. We hold that the results 
obtained are adequate compensation for all 
the effort and anxiety necessary to their ac- 
complishment. 

In all humility our greatest pride is that 
in war and peace we have served the best 
interests of our Nation, its allies and of all 
our friends in Africa, south of the Sahara. 

Looking forward we are refreshed. If 
courage, imagination, and industry measure 
up to opportunity, the past can be rendered 
insignificant by the future. 





What I Owe My Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following essay by 
Joyce Williams, Van Wert High School, 
Van Wert, Ohio: 

Wat I Owe My CountTRY 
(By Joyce Williams, Van Wert, Ohio) 

I was born an American,.and my debt is 
great. With no effort at all on my part, 
I was born free and equal in a land where 
opportunities are numberless. I, a tiny 
baby, unable to reason, unable to think, 
was born with the very advantages that my 
ancestors fought and died for. They fought 
and died, leaving their mark of blood and 
sweat on the pages of history. I did noth- 
ing. I was born an American, and my debt 
is great. 

Our minds can scarcely fathom the toil, 
the sacrifice, and the intellect that went into 
the building of our Nation. The Pilgrims, 
who sailed across the turbulent Atlantic to 
escape religious persecution, laid our foun- 
dation. The sincere and brilliant statesmen 
who framed our documents, laid our corner- 
stones. The men and women who dedicated 
themselves to the task of making America 
a better place to live in, shaped our destiny. 

My country has given me everything. May 
God forgive me if I, through idleness or 
ignorance, fail to utilize my talents and fail 
to-be worthy of the name “American.” 

My debt is great. I owe my country my 
utmost. 

I owe her my respect and admiration: 

To stand erect and sing proudly her na- 
tional anthem. 

To respect her flag and support her creed. 

I owe her my loyalty: ‘ 

To speak for her in the face of adverse 
¢eriticism. 

To stand up for her no matter how trying 
the times. 4 

To be with her and strengthen her in 
times of trial and tribulation. 

I owe her citizens my understanding and 
tolerance: 

To treat them as human beings, all equal 
and one. 

To respect their ideas and beliefs though 
they differ from mine. 

To love them and work with them in true 
brotherhood. 

Last but far from least I owe my service: 

To perform my duties of citizenship to the 
best of my ability. 

To keep informed of national affairs at 
home or abroad. 

To live a clean and a decent life, striving 
always to do my best. 
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The men and women who have shaped this 
land have given me much. 

I, in turn, owe my country much. Of 
course, I’ll make mistakes and fail along 
the way, but with the help of God I'll rise 
again, stronger than before—stronger and 
abler to serve my country. 


“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land.” 
—Scott. 
This is my country. 





Four Million Five Hundred Thousand Dol- 


lar Investment in Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
an article appearing in Nation’s Business 
for April 1956 entitled ‘‘$4,500,000 Invest- 
ment in Tomorrow.” This article has 
to do with what we in South Carolina 
refer to as Bushy Park. I think it has 
the greatest promise of any site in Amer- 
ica for modern industry. The major at- 
traction to present-day industry is 
water—nothing else is so important. In 
my district and close to my birthplace, 
there is more water for modern industry 
than any place in America, unless 
Niagara Falls is an exception. 

Credit for this project goes to many 
people. But credit for having this story 
on Bushy Park told to the Nation in 
Nation‘s Business must be given to 
Charleston’s distinguished representa- 
tive on the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Joseph P. Riley. It was Mr. 
Riley who called this project to the at- 
tention of Alden H. Sypher, editor of 
Nation’s Business. Mr. Riley, a director 
in the national chamber and a member 
of the national chamber’s construction 
and civic development committee, pre- 
vailed upon the distinguished editor of 
this official organ of the- United States 
Chamber of Commerce to send a repre- 
sentative to Charleston to write on this 
project. Mr. Speaker, I include here- 
with an article from the Charleston, S. C., 
News and Courier, along with the re- 
production of the article I have hereto- 
fore referred to: 

[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 

Courier | 
BusHy Park Story Is ToLtp spy MacazInr— 

NATION’s BUSINESS ARTICLE IS CREDITED TO 
. JOSEPH P. RILEY 

The story of Charleston’s Bushy Park proj- 
ect—‘‘$4,500,000 Investment in Tomorrow’’— 
appears in the April issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Official publication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The article, including a description of the 
most recent construction activity at Bushy 
Park’s earthfill dam and canal, was written 
by Philip Gustafson who visited Charleston 
earlier this year for an on-the-spot survey 
of the project. 

In thig illustrated article on the vast in- 
dustrial water project, author Gustafson 
calls Bushy Park Charleston's water triumph. 
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SYPHER INTERESTED 


The editor of Nation’s Business, Alden H. 
Sypher, became interested in the Bushy Park 
story through Joseph P. Riley, of Charles- 
ton, a director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and a member of the 
national chamber’s construction and civic 
development committee. 

Riley is also past president of the Greater 
Charleston Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment Committee. 

Riley impressed editor Sypher with the na- 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce. ‘ 

Riley impresed editor Sypher with the na- 
tional significance of the Bushy Park project 
and in-May of last year the editor agreed 
to a story. 

RILEY IS PRAISED 


Praise for the article and for Riley has 
come from Edward Kronsberg, president of 
the Greater Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce and Arthur M. Field, chief engineer 
of the Charleston Development Board: 

Said Kronsberg: “We are deeply indebted 
to Mr. Riley and to Nation’s Business for 
this excellent story on one of the Nation’s 
greatest industrial sites. This information 
in the hands of prospective industrialists 
should prove a boon to greatly expanded in- 
dustrial development in the Charleston 
area.”’ 

Engineer Field commented: “Such favor- 
able publicity in national publications can 
give impetus to the project and result in 
much faster development. We believe that 
Mr. Riley has rendered a great service to 
our area and the entire South through his 
efforts to focus the national spotlight on 
Bushy Park.” 





[From Nation’s Business of April 1956} 


Four MILLIon Five HUNDRED THOUSAND DoL- 
LAR INVESTMENT IN TOMORROW—CHARLES- 
Ton, S. C., COMBINED THE FLOW or Two 
Rivers To GIVE THE Crry AN ALMOST UN- 
LIMITED FPRESH WATER SUPPLY 


(By Philip Gustafson) 


Industry today uses 80 billion gallons of 
water aday. By 1975 it will need 200 billion. 

It takes 15,000 gallons of water to make a 
new automobile; 65,000 to produce a ton of 
steel; 320,000 gallons for a ton of aluminum; 
600,000 gallons for a ton of synthetic rubber. 

To keep pace with the country’s expansion 
since World War II cities are reaching out 
with pipelines, building dams and reservoirs, 
and probing the earth as never before. Ohio 
is drilling 2,000 wells a month. Baltimore 
has just completed a new reservoir holding 
23 billion gallons of water. Dallas will build 
a reservoir costing $20 million. Texas is even 
talking of importing water from the Missis- 
sippi River; the expansion of New York’s 
water supply of about 500 million gallons 
cost more than $500 million. In other parts 
of the country other cities are going after 
water by use of measures ranging from the 
orthodox to the unique. 

Among the most unusual of these methods 
are those used by Charleston, S. C. Ingre- 
dients of Charleston’s water triumph in- 
clude: 

An unusual geographic situation. 

An engineer with imagination. 

A rugged, hard-hitting Scotch mayor who 
gets things done. 

An eccentric, craggy-browed contractor 
with a big western hat. 

A fat Chesapeake Retriever. 

Charleston is a proud southern city sit- 
uated on a peninsula formed by the Ashley 
and Cooper Rivers. It is a city of contrasts. 
At the south end of the peninsula are old 
colonial houses surrounded by gardens of 
azaleas and camelias; spreading out to the 
north is a fast-growing colony of modern, 
diversified industry. 

Charleston prospered in World War II. Its 
35-foot depth harbor was rediscovered and 
reequipped; it swarmed with shipping and 
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shipyards, its navy yard was revived, while 
industry was enormously expanded and pop- 
ulation was doubled. 

The city made earlier provision for its 
industrial potential by uniting the Cooper 
and Santee Rivers to form two huge lakes 
with more than 800,000,000 gallons capacity 
in a giant $56,000,000 hydroelectric project 
40 miles above Charleston. It is the 
10,000,000,000-gallon-a-day tailrace canal 
flowing from this great reservoir that feeds 
the Santee-Cooper River and now brings a 
fredh, uncontaminated water supply to 
Charleston’s back door. 

When World War II ended, the Charles- 
ton war boom died, too. With the navy 
yard laying off workers by the thousands 
and wartime activities folding, Charleston 
faced stagnation. In the face of the crisis, 
300 firms joined to form the Charleston In- 
dustrial Development Board. They brought 
in a solid and slow-spoken industrial engi- 
neer named Arthur Maxwell Field to im- 
prove the city’s industrial picture. 

In 10 years, Charleston has added 100 
diversified industries, raised its industrial 
capitalization 100 percent and built itself 
up to become the largest cotton importer as 
well as the hub of the southern wool in- 
dustry, the leading petroleum port and the 
first port of call for ships from South Amer- 
ica. Industrial payrolls have jumped from 
$3,000,000 to $30,000,000 and family incomes 
have risen 60 percent. 

Though Charleston was lacking in some 
of the natural resources Mr. Field would 
have liked—such as oil, salt and sulphur— 
it has others—a fine harbor, good truck, 
rail and air transportation, labor supply, a 
favoteble tax picture and a growing market 
in the Southeast. 

Mr. Field showed these assets to officials of 
U. S. Steel in 1948. U.S. Steel had developed 
a new source of ore in Venezuela and wanted 
& new plant location as near as possible to 
the source. Principal requirements: Deep 
sea frontage and 400,000,000 gallons of water 
a day. Mr. Field immediately thought of 
the 10,000,000,000 gallons a day flowing down 
the Santee-Cooper. 

Here was abundant water, except: 

At high tide, the ocean backed up into 
the Santee-Cooper and made the river water 
unusable. 

A dam across the mouth of the Santee- 
Cooper to keep out salt water seemed the 
obvious solution. But, miles of dam and 
extensive ship locks would be needed. This 
would make the venture almost impossibly 
expensive. 

, Then, flying over the area one day, Mr. 
Field found the answer to Charleston's water 
problem. 

Between the forks of the Santee-Cooper 
and the Back River—a marsh-bordered tidal 
stream that rises about 2 miles west of the 
Santee-Cooper and flows parallel with it for 
about 7 miles before turning sharply east 
and joining is—is a high, 4,400-acre wooded 
tract known as Bushy Park, after one of 
the old plantations. Upstream from this 
tract, Mr. Field spotted a low place. He 
realized that a shallow canal, dug for about 
4 miles, could connect the rivers. Thus 
fresh water from the upper Santee-Cooper 
could be diverted into the Back River. A 
dam at the lower end of the Back River 
would hold out the sea water—this one not 
prohibitive in cost. Thus, by reshuffling a 
couple of rivers, Charleston could not only 
get a tremendous water supply but open up 
Bushy Park and some 10,000 acres across the 
Santee-Cooper from it—all of it land hither- 
to inaccessible. Mr. Field told county and 
city officials about it. 

“I convinced them we had a tremendous 
source of water in the Santee-Cooper reser- 
voir and that we ought to have firm plans 
for its development,” he says. 

But to make sure, the Charleston Com- 
mission of Public Works obtained a $175.000 
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loan from the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and employed Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, New York engineering firm to 
survey the water prospects in the area. 
Ford, Bacon & Davis declared the Bushy 
Park project entirely sound and estimated 
the job, including the Back River canal and 
dam and an 8-mile tunnel to the property 
across the Santee-cooper would cost $5,900,- 
000. 

As the project finally crystallized, it added 
up to this: 

The 10 billion gallons of fresh water flow- 
ing daily from the Santee-Cooper hydro- 
electric plant could be diverted into Back 
River by means of a canal. Back River 
could then be closed by an earth-fill dam at 
its lower end. This dam would serve a two- 
fold purpose: 

First, it would serve to prevent salt-water 
intrusion into the fresh-water reservoir. 

Second, it would carry a railroad spur con- 
nection between the heart of the Charles- 
ton industrial area and the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad. 

The dam would also serve as a highway, 
giving access to Bushy Park from the south. 
The Black River would serve as a reservoir 
from which Charleston would draw fresh 
water which it would discharge into the 
Santee-Cooper, the latter providing ocean 
frontage for ships from all over the world. 

Sound as the project was, it languished 
until the middle of 1953. As Mayor William 
McG. Morrison of Charleston put it: 

“Everybody was talking about Bushy Park 
but nobody was doing anything. We had 
managed to get Berkeley County and Charles- 
ton County—the two land areas involved— 
to combine forces in the joint Bushy Park 
Authority but the financing stumped us. 
Nobody had the kind of money it took to get 
this thing off dead center. 

“So there we all were scratching our 
heads for a cheaper way. Then one day a 
character in a big western-style hat walked 
into my office in his shirt sleeves with a 
big brown dog at his heels. He introduced 
himself as Robert E. Lee and said he’d do our 
construction job for us. 

“I asked ‘How much?’ 

“He figured for a while on the back of an 
old envelope and came up with a number of 
his own. 

“Six hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in cash and $2 million in bonds.’ 

“*That’s fine,’ I said; ‘but, Mr. Lee, I 
don’t know you from Adam.’ nN 

“*O. K., so look me up then,’ he said. 

“I made some telephone calls and found 
that Mr. Lee, accompanied by the dog, 
Major, had built roads and bridges and dams 
all over the United States. He-claimed to 
be a descendant of the famous Civil War 
general of the same name. 

“According to Mr. Lee, Major is an essen- 
tial member of the firm. 

“ “He protects me from varmits and snakes 
when I walk through the swamps and there’s 
a lot of work we just couldn’t do without 
him.’ 

“Major’s contribution to the Bushy Park 
development was to swim and test the cur- 
rent at critical times when the dam was 
building. 

“I said, ‘O. K., I'll tell my people about it.’” 

Investigation and conferences crystallized 
a plan to build the project for an estimated 
$4,500,000 including cost of the land. But 
still nothing was moving. 

At this point, Mayor Morrison took the 
bold step that got the whole project off 
dead center. He arranged for the Bushy 
Park Authority to authorize $4,500,000 worth 
of long-term bonds. He talked the com- 
missioners of public works of the city of 
Charleston into backing $1 million worth 
of the Bushy Park bonds with an issue of 
public works bonds which had a recognized 
market value. These were turned into cash. 
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The mayor ran into public opposition to 
his scheme but he laid his political future 
on the line and stood up for his convictions. 
In this he had the backing of some of the 
local financial leaders, among them Presi- 
dent Hugh Lene, of the Citizens Southern 
Bank. 

“I saw that this was an ingenious system 
which would give Charleston an unlimited 
water supply at such low cost that it would 
always be able to sell water at a profit,’’ Mr. 
Lene says. “The city’s municipal water 
supply would be guaranteed from then on.” 

Engineer Lee agreed to accept $650,000 of 
the $1 million in cash and $2 million in Bushy 
Park bonds, to be paid off over a period of 
years from the sale of land and water. For 
this, he agreed to build a dam across the Back 
River and a canal to divert the fresh water 
of the Santee-Cooper millrace into the head- 
waters of the Back River. He also agreed to 
build a bridge across the canal and an 8-mile 
road across the dam and into the Bushy Park 
area, connecting with a nearby highway. 

Another essential cog in this low-cost 
financing deal was P. O. Mead, owner of the 
4,400-acre Bushy Park tract, who also gave 
credit to help the cause. He agreed to take 
$200,000 in cash and $800,000 in Bushy Park 
bonds to cover the $1 million purchase cost 
of the land. 

Mr. Mead has unlimited faith in the Bushy 
Park development. 

“God Almighty created this situation for 
us,” he told me, “but we had to have sense 
enough to see opportunity knocking at our 
door. I predict that this thing will bring 
1 million people here within the next 10 
years.” » 

When Mr. Lee got to work on the dam, 
it was easy to see the basic reason why the 
Bushy Park engineering job could be done 
so cheaply. That reason was Cooper marl. 

Marl is an earthy substance containing 
clay, limestone, and sand. Ordinary marls 
disintegrate in water but when Cooper marl 
is exposed to air and water, the exposed 
surface case-hardens and becomes practi- 
cally erosion-proof. Because of Cooper marl, 
which underlies most of the area, Charles- 
ton has been able to dig water-supply con- 
duits at incredibly low prices without the 
necessity of laying pipe. By the same token, 
water tunnels dug through the marl are ex- 
pected to convey Back River water economi- 
cally to any new industrial developments 
around Bushy Park. 

Mr. Lee had to dredge the Back River any- 
way and he used the marl he brought up 
from the river bottom to build the 6,000-foot 
dam. In spite of this, tricky tidal condi- 
tions made the job a spectacular feat of 
engineering. These were described by 
Joseph Moore, consulting engineer for the 
Bushy Park Authority, who is credited by 
Mr. Lee with putting the project over. 

“The dam closure required split-second 
timing,” Mr. Moore says. “It had a tidal 
flow from the ocean which mounted into the 
Back River. Then the water had to get out. 
As you made the opening smaller, you had a 
high head of water with a differential of 
6 or 7 feet. The millrace flooded out the 
fresh material as fast as you could put it in. 
No dam I know of was built under such tidal 
conditions with the water flowing both 
ways.” 

The dam was completed at midnight Feb- 
ruary 15. 

So the water development which Charles- 
ton has been dreaming about for 10 years, 
and actually planning for 5, has become a 
reality. The dam, the canal, and the bridge 
over the canal are finished. Fresh water is 
being diverted into that huge natural reser- 
voir—the Back River. The tides are being 
held out—down below the marl dam. A 
natural effluent disposal agency the Santee 
Cooper lies ready to carry away the wastes 
of the industries coming to Bushy Park. A 
road across Bushy Park and across the dam 
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is under constructfon with a railroad spur 
to come. 

Charleston is convinced that its big bar- 
gain—a potential 10 billion gallons of -water 
a day for only $4,500,000—is the best buy 
any municipality has ever made for any- 
thing of the kind. For a while, the city will 
divert 2,500,000,000 gallons but minor engi- 
neering developments will allow the later 
use of the whole. 

The expansion of Charleston has already 
begun. United States Steel, which started 
the whole thing, went to Trenton to be 
nearer its markets, but the United Piece 
Dye Works, of Lodi, N. J., is bringing in 
a $2 million plant to dye, print, and fin- 
ish synthetic fabrics and the West Virginia 
Paper and Pulp Co., already one of the 
Charleston areas’s major industries, has an- 
nounced a $56 million expansion program. 
West Virginia came to Charleston in 1938 
when the city agreed to supply it with the 
necessary water through new reservoirs and 
tunnels, this supply was later expanded to 
provide the 50 million gallons a day which 
the company now uses, but it couldn't 
tackle the new expansion until more water 
Was guaranteed. 

“But now they’re certain there’s adequate 
water for anything they want to do,” says 
Mr. Field. 

Charleston doesn’t expect the final chap- 
ters of Bushy Park to be written for 5 or 
10 years until—it hopes—industries will cov- 
er the 4,400 acres of Bushy Park proper and 
the 10,000-plus acreage adjacent—across the 
Santee-Cooper River. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Ohio delegation has lunched with the 12 
youngsters who are winners in the Amer- 
ican Legion essay contest in our State, 
and it has been a wonderful and refresh- 
ing experience. 

My pleasure was enhanced by the fact 
that Bill Muffley, a ninth grade student 
from Uniontown High School, in the 16th 
District, is one of the statewide winners. 
This is the first time in several years 
that a boy from our district has woh in 
the Ohio contest. 

I join with his friends and members of 
the Howard D. Miller Post, No. 436, the 
American Legion, in extending congratu- 
lations to Bill Muffley for his outstanding 
essay. Congratulations also to Bill’s 
family and his teachers in the Union- 
town schools who have helped to give 
him the fine understanding of American 
principles that is revealed in his splendid 
essay. I think a word of tribute is proper 
also to my friend E. F. Marlowe, of 
Greentown, who has encouraged many 
youngsters, including Bill, to participate 
in this contest. 

Under leave to extend, I include Bill’s 
prize-winning essay, and commend it to 
your attention: 

Wuat I OwE My CountTRY 
(By Bill Muffiey, Uniontown, Ohio) 

My country offers to everyone liberty, free- 
dom from oppressions, freedom from want, 
and freedom to be ourselves. It is our duty 


to keep this high form of democracy at any 
cost. 

First of all I owe my country for my lib- 
erty, which is one of the most valuable bless- 
ings that heaven has bestowed upon man- 
kind. Perhaps we rest our hopes too much 
upon constitutions, laws, and courts. Lib- 
erty lies in the hearts of men and women. 
When it dies there, no constitutions, no 
laws, and no courts can do much to help. 
Liberty is not the freedom of the ruthless 
or the freedom to do as one likes, because 
where there is no check upon it, freedom 
becomes the possession of a savage few. The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit that seeks to 
understand the minds of other men and 
women, and weighs their interests, along- 
side its own without prejudices. The spirit 
of liberty is the spirit of Him who, nearly 
2,000 years ago, taught mankind that the 
least shall be heard and considered side by 
side with the greatest. 

I also owe my country protection for the 
freedom from oppression for which our fore- 
fathers died. History records no’nobler ven- 
ture of freedom than the Pilgrim band, who 
in weariness and painfulness, who in hun- 
ger and cold laid the foundation that every 
man through countless ages might have free- 
dom to worship God in his own way. 

Next, I am indebted to my country for 
the opportunity to maintain one’s own pros- 
perity. My country is a fabulous country; 
it is the one place where miracles not only 
happen, but where they happen ail the time. 
It is the land of opportunity. Regardless 
of race, creed, or color, everyone has a chance 
to work and obtain a higher standard of 
living than people of any other country. 
The average American today owns his home, 
a car, a refrigerator, and a television set, 
as well as other items which only a select 
few in any other country could enjoy. It 
is up to each one of us to work so this 
country can always be a free and prosperous 
one. 

Last, but not least, we owe our country 
gratitude for the privilege to be ourselves. 
No man ts free who is not master of him- 
self. Today we have an equal chandée to 
grow, to develop, and to lead the lives we 
choose to lead, not lives mapped out for 
us by some dictator. We have the choice 
to share and work with other men, no mat- 
ter what their race, creed, or color, or eco- 
nomic or social level. 

Since my country stands for all of these 
principles, it is my duty to uphold these 
standards so that my country shall continue 
to be the greatest country in the world. 





Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
speech which I delivered before a Con- 
ference on Management and Taxes held 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion at the Plaza Hotel, in New York, on 
April 20, 1956: 

Last year a subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report con- 
ducted a study of our Federal tax policies 
as these policies relate to economic growth 
and development. There were two things 
unique about this study. First, the venture 
of a congressional committee into an area 
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of what might be termed philosophical po- 
litical science. Second, the method of con- 
ducting the study. I have used the word 
“study” to describe the procedure adopted 
by the subcommittee. It was not an “in- 
vestigation” nor a “hearing” as these con- 
gressional committee procedures have come 
to be known. Yet it contained elements of 
both. In April 1955 in preparation of the 
studies the staff of the subcommittee pre- 
pared a list of names of some hundred stu- 
dents of taxation and economics, men in 
the academic world, in the business world, 
in labor and in agriculture. The subcom- 
mittee agreed upon the names of around 
a hundred persons chosen from this list and 
from additional suggestions received. In- 
vitations were extended to these experis to 
come to Washington in May to go over with 
the subcommittee the project in mind. 
Around 70 of the persons did appear for a 
briefing with the subcommittee. 

The broad topic was divided up into sub- 
topics and each person was assigned to a 
subtopic within a subtopic. A great deal 
of attention was paid to the individual 
person’s suggestion of proper subtopics and 
to his choice of subtopic he would like to 
develop. 

Each person was asked to prepare a paper 
on his subtopic to be ready for printing by 
the first part of October. The purpose was 
to have all of the papers printed together 
and circulated among all of the 84 persons 
who participated in preparing papers and 
the members of the subcommittee. This 
was done, and I might say this thousand- 
page volume of prepared papers has become 
a best seller in the Government Printing 
Office. 

In early December panel hearings open to 
the public were conducted on the papers by 
the subcommittee. The subtopics were 
grouped under chapter headings as appears 
in the printed document containing the 
papers. Those persons having papers covered 
by a subtopic heading appeared together on 
the same panel. Each person was given in- 
troductory time to point out the highlights 
of his paper and to comment upon the high- 
lights of his fellow panelist’s paper. The 
subcommittee members then began inter- 
rogating the panel upon their papers and in- 
vited further participation by the panel in 
questioning their fellow panelists. 

The fact that the written papers had been 
available sufficiently ahead of time so that 
the subcommittee members and the panelists 
had a chance to read and to study the papers 
made these panel hearings vigorous and 
meaningful. These printed hearings, of 
course, are also available to the public and 
students of this subject. 

The subcommittee reached some conclu- 
sions in a brief report it made on these 
studies. One of these conclusions, in my 
opinion, had more to do with keeping the 
subject of tax reduction out of the political 
arena this second session of the 84th Con- 
gress than any other single thing. The sub- 
committee concluded unanimously, as did 
most of the panelists who discussed the sub- 
ject, that during an expanding economy, with 
times good and the Federal debt at the height 
it is, any excess of revenues over expendi- 
tures should be used to reduce the Federal 
debt rather than to reduce taxes. 

However, it was not the conclusions that 
the subcommittee reached that appears to 
me to be the most important or the most 
significant thing about the subcommittee’s 
work. The most significant thing is that 
a decision was made to study this area ob- 
jectively through the procedures of a con- 
gressional committee. That decision proved 
to be practical and of tremendous value to 
our knowledge of this important subject. 
I think it is very important that this work 
be continued by the subcommittee and that 
other areas of economic-political operations 
be subjected to a similar technique of study. 
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A study of international trade or of the eco- 
nomics of our domestic agriculture industry 
along these lines would be of inestimable 
advantage to coming up with intelligent 
solutions to the problems that exist in these 
areas. 

There is ample room for drawing up sides 
along political lines after an objective study 
has been made. In fact, after an objective 
study has been made the areas of proper 
disagreement are sharpened. But above all, 
the loose demagoguery that exists where ig- 
norance exists fill be lessened considerably. 
The demagoguery that presently exists in 
the nationwide public discussion of the ag- 
ricultural industry and the political pro- 
grams in relation to it has its roots in igno- 
rance. Playing upon ignorance through the 
emotions certainly will harm, not help, our 
society in solving the farm problems or any 
other problems. 

So it could have been with tax cutting 
in the 2d session of the 84th Congress. We 
could easily have picked up where we left 
off in the ist session of the 84th Congress 
by appealing to this group or that group in 
suggesting tax cuts here or tax cuts there. 
There is ample room for real political differ- 
ences on the subject of our tax laws; I am 
satisfied with the studies of the subcommit- 
tee available to the Congress and the people, 
intelligent political lines can be drawn on 
the subject of the kind of tax laws we should 
have. It is interesting to note that the pre- 
conceived lines of political differences in this 
area have been to a large degree dissipated 
simply by casting knowledge on the subject. 
It will take a little time, I suggest, before 
we do draw up political differences. 

I hope the time will be soon because I 
believe that through the two political parties 
taking positions which differ on important 
issues the matters best can be discussed 
publicly and resolved intelligently. 

With this lengthy introduction I want to 
discuss some of the basic things that were 
brought out in our studies of the economic 
effects of Federal taxation. Neither the 
staff of the subcommittee nor my colleagues 
quite agree with the conclusions I am going 
to express. 

I want to start the discussion by referring 
to the title adopted by the committee for 
its study, “Federal tax policy of economic 
stability and growth,” This was not the 
title I suggested at the time I was urg- 
ing these studies to be made and a sub- 
committee established to make them. The 
title I used and still like to use to refer to 
these studies is: “The economic effects of 
Federal taxation.” 

The difference in these two titles reflect 
a basic difference in political philosophy. 
The overtones in the title “Federal tax pol- 
icy for economic stability and growth” im- 
ply that the Federal tax policy can be used 
deliberately by the political government to 
promote economic stability and growth in 
our society. Many of the papers presented 
by the panelists assumed without posing 
the question that the Federal Government 
deliberately should use its taxing power to 
promote economic stability and growth. 
There is another political philosophy how- 
ever which says, granted that any tax or 
any system of taxation has economic effects 
and so affects economic stability and growth, 
nonetheless the purpose of taxation should 
remain solely that of raising revenue, there- 
fore the tax or tax system which has the 
minimum effect on the economy is the bet- 
ter, to that extent. 

It can be argued in these days of high Fed- 
eral expenditures brought on primarily by the 
carried over costs of World War II and the 
present high cost of military preparedness 
in the cold war era, that the difference in 
approach does not effect the results. In 


other words, our tax take being as high as 
it is has a very great impact on our society 
whether we regard the taxing power as 
solely a method of collecting revenues or 
whether we regard it as also a proper tool 
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for intentionally producing economic re- 
sults. Granting that the tax take has this 
impact, under either theory it would be the 
proper objective to set up the tax structure 
to produce the maximum amount of stability 
and growth in our economy. 

The difference lies, perhaps, in the frame 
of mind one has toward the amount of gov- 
ernmental expenditures. The person who 
looks upon the taxing power as an affirma- 
tive means for affecting the economy recog- 
nizes that the larger the tax take, and the 
higher the tax rate the stronger is the tax- 
ing power as a device for affecting the econ- 
omy. Accordingly, he views the amount of 
governmental expenditures with equanimity. 
If he is a Fabian socialist he actually pur- 
sues the course of bringing about greater 
governméntal expenditures because he pur- 
sues two concurrent courses. The more 
government spends, whatever the purpose, 
the greater control the Government has over 
‘the economy through the control of ex- 
penditures; likewise the more it spends the 
greater the taxes and so the more effective 
is this other powerful weapon of govern- 
mental control. This is not just two courses 
moving in the same direction; it has a built- 
in. spiraling effect. The more functions the 
Government assumes, which is synonomous 
with the Government spending more money, 
the less functions private enterprise as- 
sumes. Private enterprise is the tax base, 
so as government expands in ratio to the 
overall economy, private enterprise or the 
tax base ratio declines. As the tax base de- 
clines, the tax rate must increase in order 
to maintain the same high tax take. It is 
essentially the tax rate which provides the 
energy for the control the taxing power ex- 
erts over the economy. 

Let me illustrate. What would be the 
effect of a certificate of necessity if the cor- 
porate tax rate were 20 percent instead of 
52 percent or what would its effect be if all 
corporations were permitted to set up their 
own depreciation schedules for tax purposes? 
The certificate of necessity is a neat, effec- 
tive way of producing a direct economic re- 
sult, i. e., the building of a new plant for a 
specified purpose. The advocates of private 
enterprise have not been alarmed at the use 
of the tax power here because they see in 
it a less dangerous procedure, to their way 
of thinking, than direct subsidies or even 
more dangerous of direct participation by 
the Government. 

I used the illustration of the certificate of 
necessity out of the many illustrations I 
could have used, for a specific reason. I 
wanted it to be quite clear that the use of 
the tax power to produce economic effects 
has about it a great attractiveness. It is 
neat, quiet, easy to administer, and effective 
It is a constant temptation for Government 
Officials to resort to it. Let me illustrate 
further. Farmers ought to build more 
ponds on their farms. The Government, in- 
stead of persuading through education or 
ordering through police powers, simply pre- 
sents an attractive offer—if you do build 
ponds you can take a tax deduction. The 
attractiveness of the offer is directly in pro- 
portion to the rate of the tax from which 
exemption is granted. 


By referring to many of the beneficial uses 
of the taxing power to produce economic ef- 
fects we easily could come to the conclusion 
that the taxing power should be used delib- 
erately to produce certain economic results 
including providing for more stability and 
growth in our economy. Of course, we could 
look at other economic results the taxing 
power has produced and begin to wonder. 
For example, I believe that the excess-profits 
tax did more to hurt and sfunt the growth 
of small and new industries than any single 
economic or political thing. I believe the 
double taxation of the corporate form of do- 
ing business has done more to hurt the 
growth and stability of corporations than 
any single thing, by placing, as it does, a 
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premium on financing éxpansion through 
debt or retained earnings instead of through 
floating new equity issues. 

Much of the economic effects of our tax 
structure has not been planned. In fact, 
our subcommittee studies revealed that not 
only had the effects not been planned, in 
most instances the effects were unknown, 
and even with our studies the effects remain 
unknown and only give rise to dispute as to 
what they really are. However, everyone 
agreed that the effects are considerable and 
that the proportionately great tax take of 
today lies at the bottom of the effectiveness 
of the tax structure on our economy. 

However, there are certainly those who 
would like to engage in economic planning. 
and for their purposes the Federal political 
government is the best place to do the plan- 
ning. The dispute’ that arose over the use 
of a single word in the Employment Act of 
1946 which created the President's Board of 
Economic Advisers and this Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report brings out this fact 
forcefully. The word in dispute was the 
adjective “full” used to modify the noun 
“employment.” The word finally adopted in 
the Employment Act was “maximum.” Now 
what is the difference between saying that 
the Federal Government shall do all in its 
power to produce full employment instead of 
maximum employment. The use of the word 
“full” imposes upon the Federal Govern- 
ment the responsibility for employment of 
its citizens rather than upon private enter- 
prise. The adjective “maximum” means 
“fullest attainable” and, therefore, raises the 
question of what is attainable. Raising this 
question throws into discussion the ques- 
tion, How do we maintain employment of 
our citizens? Through the private economy 
regulated by the political government or 
through the political government? Persons 
like myself, who believe that the only way to 
continuing growth is through the trial-and- 
error methods, which I regard in economics 
as synonymous with private enterprise, 
maintain that private enterprise is the only 
way to maintain maximum employment over 
a period of years, and that at best all the 
Federal Government can do is to assist from 


. time to time on short-term programs and 


help on long-range programs by preserving 
a system of free and true competition. 

The argument over the responsibilities of 
private enterprise and political government 
for the employment of its citizens was 
brought out to some degree at the time the 
ILO set out its bill of rights among which 
was the so-called right to work. This is 
certainly a brave new world, if we have de- 
cided that we know enough about sociology, 
economics and psychology that we can have 
political governments guarantee “the right 
to work.” Our constitutional forebears 
were more humble in their day when discus- 
sing the right to happiness, they limited the 
Governmenty guaranty to the right to pur- 
sue happiness. So I would suggest that we 
are only at the stage of human knowledge 
and development that we can talk about 
granting the right to pursue full employ- 
ment. That means that Government’s role 
is ancillary. That Government can set up 
rules of procedure for its citizenry in the 
economic fields which if followed would per- 
mit every one to receive his just dues from 
the sweat of his brow. 

But to get back specifically to taxes. Aside 
from the implications brought to light about 
the use of the taxing power there were two 
other basic matters about taxes brought to 
light. Like the first factor which I have been 
discussing the other two require considerably 
more thought and study than have been 
given them. 

The first matter is inflation. Our panelists 
who discussed what inflation is, under my 
questioning agreed that in essence inflation 
is a form of taxation. It takes purchasing 
power from the individual and transfers it 
to the political government. Of course, 
if the Government is essentially a creditor 
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and not a debtor this would not be the effect, 
but this is certainly an academic point in 
modern times. Perhaps in any times be- 
cause political government by its nature will 
be always a debtor to its citizens, 

But inflation also transfers purchasing 
power from one citizen to another. Now 
what has this to do with a discussion of our 
overall Federal tax structure and its eco- 
nomic effect? There are two basic things I 
want to point up. First, though inflation 
is a way of federally financing projects, it is 
a good way? Second, after reviewing the 
thousands of requests for changes in our 
present tax laws to bring about what is 
always referred to as equity and fairness I 
have concluded that 90 percent of these 
present-day inequities arise from the tax of 
inflation. For example, the cry about “locked 
in” investments stems largely from the effects 
of inflation on our other tax laws. The 
change made in our tax laws to permit home- 
owners to sell an old house to buy a new one 
to escape the tax on the capital gain from 
the sale, the extra exemption given to peo- 
ple over 65 because after all those on retire- 
ment and other fixed incomes were the ones 
hit the hardest by the inflation tax, the 
problems of business inventories and the use 
of LIFO, the present problems of tax treat- 
ment of replacement of capital equipment, 
the general problems involved in capital de- 
preciation are all examples of inequities 
brought about by the tax of inflation. 

I am satisfied that if we would trace 
through most of the recent requests for tax 
relief we would find that they have their 
origin in the economic effects resulting from 
our Government's resorting to the tax of in- 
fiation to finance World War II. 

When all is said and done I believe one of 
the most important principles that any Fed- 
eral tax policy must follow is to preserve the 
integrity of the dollar. Just as the standards 
of our weights and measures used in evalu- 
ating physical lengths, widths, thickness, 
quantities, and bulk must be kept exact and 
constant so must our standards for evalu- 
ating economic events and economic trends 
be kept exact and constant. The dollar is 
the most important of all the measuring 
standards in the field of economics. A tax 
system that fails to protect the exactness and 
constancy of economic standards cannot pro- 
mote real growth and stability in an economy. 

The third matter is as basic as the ques- 
tion of the use of the tax power and the 
question of the use of inflation as a method 
of taxation. The third matter has to do 
with the taxation of two different dollars, 
the consumer dollar and the investment dol- 
lar. This was a matter consciously posed by 
many of the committee’s panelists. Or- 
ganized labor’s panelists expressed the view 
that our present tax structure was hitting 
the consumer dollar too heavily and that 
it was the plentitude of the consumer dol- 
lar that lay at the base of any expanding 
economy. That given the consumer dollar 
the investment dollar would always appear. 
In other words, given the demand for pro- 
duction the capital formation necessary 
to provide the production would be forth- 
coming. Organized labor’s panelists ex- 
pressed the thought that obviously the tax 
on the investment dollar was not excessive, 
because we were doing all right, but that to 
continue to do all right we had to continue 
to relieve the consumer dollar from the bur- 
den of taxation. 

However, labor’s spokesmen failed to ap- 
preciate, it seems to me, that when con- 
sumer demand outstrips production infla- 
tionary forces are created which can become 
strong enough to break through any gov- 
ernmental system of brakes and controls to 
produce full-fledged inflation which is, of 
course, essentially a consumer's tax. The 


investment dollar, unfortunately, does not 
always flow to areas where there is a con- 
sumer demand. Even if there are plenty of 
investment dollars the channels may be 
clogged by governmental action. Further- 
more, there is such a thing as clogging up 
the source itself. Right at the present time 
we have been experiencing a demand for 
cement, glass, steel, nickel and other metals 
and basic materials which is greater than the 
production facilities. This could be the re- 
sult of tax deterrents on the investment dol- 
lar. I’m not sure that it is, but I empha- 
size, it could be. 

Industry’s spokesmen argued that the in- 
vestment dollar was being too heavily hit 
now and that there was not sufficient capital 
formation to bring about the continued 
growth and stability we should be able to 
look forward to in our economy. It was 
pointed out that around $14,000 capital in- 
vestment is needed to keep one man em- 
ployed in our American society of today, and 
that multiplying out the increasing labor 
force in America from population increases 
the necessary capital formation to keep 
labor employed did not seem to be in the 
offing. 

One factor in this discussion was not fully 
touched upon in my opinion. After all, what 
is a consumer dollar can be shifted readily 
to an investment dollar, and likewise what 
is an investment dollar can readily be shifted 
to a consumer dollar. The determination 
of what is to be a consumer dollar or an 
investment dollar lies in the psychological 
makeup of our 165 million people. Obviously 
as long as basic living needs must be ful- 
filled for a person, that person is not going 
to convert his dollar into an investment 
dollar. Equally obviously, if the Federal 
Government taxes the investment dollar 
too heavily there will be considerable in- 
centive to convert it into “living it up” as my 
kids now term it. 

I want to mention another factor which 
seems to me is basic but was only touched 
upon in the hearings by my line of ques- 
tioning of the panel witnesses. I was dis- 
turbed to conclude from the answers I re- 
ceived to these questions that not very many 
people had been thinking about the position 
Government capital formation has been 
playing in our present-day economy. A dis- 
cussion of this factor will bring me right 
back to the beginning of my talk. The labor 
economists said there was adequate invest- 
ment capital available because we were doing 
all right. The industry economists said 
maybe so, but if we need $14,000 capital 
investment to provide a job for each person 
coming into the labor market in the future 
we had best take heed now. 

Now I pose the question, has there been 
sufficient private capital formation in the 
immediate past to carry forward our econ- 
omy and to build solid growth? The hous- 
ing industry has grown to a large extent 
on the basis of Government capital forma- 
tion, not private capital formation. Cer- 
tainly FHA and VA guaranties and Fanny 
Mae and most of the other Government 
housing programs are indirect financing. 
But what industry can operate without the 
economic function of insurance being per- 
formed by some capital formation? In my 
panel questioning to bring out my point, 
I referred to an insurance function being 
performed in the private economy which is 
a type that Government today is constantly 
performing in other economic areas with- 
out much comment. This particular oper- 
ation, I might add, is one of high specu- 
lation and not of conservatism as we in this 
country have come to view the insurance 
field. I referred to the commodity exchange. 
To illustrate, Purina Mills, located in my 
district, is a big buyer of grain, but Purina 
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in its operation wants to minimize the spec- 
ulation involved in the cost of the grain it 
must buy * * * the grain futures market, 
private speculators, performs this economic 
function—this insurance function for it. 

In other words, the question is: How much 
capital formation required to support our 
present day economy in all its varied ramifi- 
cations has been supplied by the Federal 
Government? Until we know this we are 
hardly in a position of commenting with any 
intelligence on whether or not the invest- 
ment dollar has been affected adversely by 
our Federal tax policies. 

The argument for 20 years in the congres- 
sional committees and on the floor of the 
House has been, private enterprise isn’t do- 
ing the job, the performance of the job is a 
social necessity, therefore Government must 
move in to do the job. Whether you talk 
about rural electrification, housing, medical 
attention, building municipal food markets 
in Philadelphia, the pleas are all this way. 

Now there can be two basic reasons why 
private enterprise is not doing the job: (1) 
Because private enterprise lacks the initia- 
tive to do it, or (2) because Government 
through its own policies has hampered pri- 
vate enterprise from doing the job. Shut 
off speculative capital and you can cut off 
private endeavor most effectively. Again, 
this is part of the Fabian Socialists plan. 
Emphasize the social need for the service 
(and this can be built up emotionally by the 
demagogues to a point where it gets beyond 
all control), hamper private enterprise from 
doing it, then cry Government must do it. 

To a degree, I am a liberal Republican but 
I have had little chance to demonstrate it 
since I have been in Congress. I am per- 
fectly willing to have the Federal Govern- 
ment perform certain economic needs for 
our society provided (1) the need is clear, 
(2) private enterprise is not fulfilling the 
need, and (the point always overlooked in 
these discussions) a study reveals that pri- 
vate enterprise cannot fill the need, (3) that 
Government’s entry is on an emergency basis 
and that plans simultaneously are set up to 
eliminate the reasons which have prevented 
and do prevent private enterprise from doing 
the job. 

I am regarded as a conservative because 
with my small and to date ineffective voice I 
continue to harp on the last point. I shall 
close upon it. The question is: How does 
our Federal tax system hamper the economic 
growth and stability of our economy? And 
how can we reduce such hampering to the 
minimum? The question is not how does our 
Federal tax policy promote economic growth 
and stability and how can we increase that 
promotion. In my judgment, herein lies the 
solution to our problems of providing maxi- 
mum employment and maximum happiness 
for our people, for the answers to the attain- 
ment of both our economic and spiritual 
values lie in providing the maximum amount 
of freedom for the individual person in his 
society. 





A Lesson in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23,.1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
eommend for the attention of the Ameri- 
can people the following fine article by 
Frank R. Kent, which appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star, April 22, 1956: 
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Tue GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 
DEMOCRATS’ FARM STRATEGY BACKFIRES 


It is now clear that the Democratic strate- 
gists at last have found an issue upon which 
they can unite against President Eisenhower 
in the campaign this fall. It is also clear 
that, now they have found their issue (to wit, 
the one created by his veto of the so-called 
farm-relief bill), the most astute among 
them, including several presidential aspir- 
ants, are not too happy about it. 


Outsmart themselves 


The simple fact is that they seem to have 
outsmarted themselves. This frequently 
happens in politics as in other avenues of 
human endeavor, and is almost invariably 
due to underestimating the basic superiority 
of right over wrong. In this case the Demo- 
cratic conspiracy—for that it is admitted to 
be—against Mr. Eisenhower began soon after 
he decided to run for a second term. That 
decision was as uplifting to the Republicans 
as it was discouraging to the Democrats. 
Unable to make a successful attack on Mr. 
Eisenhower personally, their efforts to find a 
campaign goat in either Vice President 
Nrxon, now sure of renomination, or any 
member of the Eisenhower Cabinet, were 
redoubled. However, despite the raucous 
voices of Chairman Paul Butler, of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and his persistent 
little predecessor, Stephen Mitchell, these ef- 
forts came to nought and in recent months 
all the Democratic leaders and all the Demo- 
cratic publicity talent seemed concentrated 
upon exploitation of the discontent among 
the farmers. 

On the surface this seemed a shrewd move, 
indeed. The troubles of the farmers were 
real and not imaginary. The administra- 
tion, indorsing the soil-bank theory, which 
was widely supported by many farm leaders, 
had offered a program. With a majority in 
both House and Senate the Democrats pro- 
ceeded to load the Eisenhower-Benson bill 
with amendments so fantastic as to make it 
utterly unworkable. Then, loudly shouting 
for 90 percent parity, they proceeded to pass 
the bill, thus putting it up to the President. 
Basing this strategy upon the fact that no 
President had ever dared veto a farm relief 
bill in an election year, they chortled over 
the spot onto which they had maneuvered 
the President. Either he had to accept a 
thoroughly bad and unworkable bill or he 
had to bear the blame for having stood in 
the way of relief for the farmer. 

That is what they thought—but appar- 
ently it is not working out that way. It 
seems now that they made two fundamental 
mistakes. The first mistake was in regard- 
ing the American farmer as an incurable 
boob. This he is far from being. Already 
there are evidences that many farmers see 
through the politics which the Democrats 
have played and are still playing with this 
bill. And the biggest and most respected 
of all farm organizations in the country—the 
American Farm Bureau Federation—opposed 
the bill, approved the veto and indorsed the 
Eisenhower-Benson attitude. So have most 
of the influential newspapers. 

The second mistake was in the assumption 
that this President lacked the courage to 
veto a farm relief bill in an election year. 
This President may check short in some 
things, but political courage—or any other 
kind—is not one of them. As things are 
working out this veto, which clearly was in 
national interests as well as the farmer’s in- 
terest, is likely to promote the President 
poltically rather than detract from his 
strength. Whatever the final outcome of 
the struggle in Congress, it appears now that 
the Democratic leaders have put themselves 
on the defensive instead of the President. 
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Fail to trap President 


What they really did was to give him a 
beautiful opportunity again to demonstrate 
not only his courage and sincerity but a 
very real knowledge of his subject, which was 
inherent both in his message and Yn his 
broadcast. In addition the leading Demo- 
cratic presidential aspirants—Stevenson, 
Kefauver, and Harriman—also ex-President 
Harry Truman—all find themselves com- 
mitted to a legislative and economic mon- 
strosity, enactment of which would not have 
relieved the farmer and in which only the 
foolish farmers believe. 

It was an interesting and instructive po- 
litical episode in which the politicians who 
played what seemed a very smooth game 
were politically bested by the politician who 
fearlessly stood firmly for what he believed 
to be right and refused to consider pol- 
itics at all. The longer the Democratic 
leaders study this situation the worse they 
are going to feel. Even now the reaction is 
clearly unfavorable. None of the things 
they hoped for and planned have occurred. 
Their efforts to trap the President have uni- 
formly failed. The reasons are obvious. 


But they keep trying. 





United States Attorney Carries Through 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a former Member of Congress, 
who served here with distinction, is con- 
tinuing his public service by ably, fear- 
lessly, and without discrimination per- 
forming his duty as United States at- 
torney at St. Paul, Minn. 

When a congressional committee left 
uncompleted a task which had been as- 
signed to it, George MacKinnon took 
over the job and is well on the way in his 
effort to protect the honest, conscien- 
tious worker from some of those who 
would rob him not only of his dollars but 
of his constitutional rights to earn a 
livelihood for himself and his family, 
spend his earnings as he might desire. 

From the Minneapolis Star, I quote a 
news story, which reads as follows: 
GuILTy VERDICT RETURNED IN ADM- 

TEAMSTERS CaSE—JuRY FINDS AGAINST 

Firm, 5 INDIVIDUALS—SENTENCING LATER 

For EXECUTIVE, 4 TEAMSTERS 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 1 of its 
vice presidents and 4 AFL Teamsters Union 
officers were found guilty by a Minneapolis 
Federal court jury today of violating the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Judge Edward J. Devitt immediately re- 
ferred the cases to the probation department 
for presentence investigation. 

After deliberating less than 2 hours, the 
jury returned guilty verdicts against the 
company, James W. Moore, vice president; 
Sidney L. Brennan, Jack Jorgensen, Eugene 
J. Williams, and Gerald P. Connelly, officers 
in the teamsters union locals. 

The verdict carries a maximum penalty of 
a year’s imprisonment, a $1,000 fine, or both, 
on each of 5 counts. 

Trial of the case had required nearly 3 
weeks, during which time the Government 
produced 40 witnesses. 

Essence of the case was the charge that 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. provided $5,000 
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to help settle a strike by the United Mine 
Workers of America Union against its south- 
east Minneapolis oil plant in May 1953. 

The Government charged that the com- 
pany, Moore and Connelly were guilty of a 
conspiracy to provide the sum. 

Of the total, the Government charged 
Brennan, Jorgensen, and Williams each got 
$1,000 and Connelly $900. 

Through the testimony of its witnesses, the 
prosecution traced the $5,000 through the 
firm of the Stavis Oil Co., St. Paul, to Con- 
nelly’s 24-year-old son, Gerald, in Chicago, to 
the La Salle National Bank, Chicago, and to 
the union defendants. 

After the Government completed its case, 
the defense rested without putting any wit- 
nesses on the stand or offering any evidence. 

Motions to the court to order a directed 
verdict of acquittal failed. Closing argu- 
ments were made Monday, and the court 
instructed the jury this morning. 

The jury got the case shortly after noon, 
ate lunch, and returned its verdict about 
2:45 p. m. 





Ohio Department of American Legion 
Sponsors Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of conflicting isms and ideologies 
throughout the world, it is of special 
importance that we stop and cherish the 
thoughts about what this great Nation 
means to us. Many times we are prone 
to point out and discuss what is wrong 
with America, when we should be think- 
ing about all the wonderful characteris- 
tics of what is right in America. 

Men and women throughout the his- 
tory of our Nation have fought, suffered, 
lived, and died that we might enjoy all 
those precious freedoms that, at times, 
many of us take for granted. 

The American Legion is one of our 
greatest patriotic organizations that has, 
as one of its fundamental principles and 
purposes, th preservation and continua- 
tion of an America where these precious 
freedoms of ours will live on for genera- 
tions yet unborn. 


The Ohio Department of the American 
Legion, as a part of their program to 
foster these high principles, conducts an 
essay contest each year among the high- 
school students of Ohio. The subject of 
this essay contest is, What I Owe My 
Country. The winners of this contest 
are given a trip to Washington, the 
Capital of our great Nation, where they 
may see their Federal Government in 
action and where they may visit many 
places of great and significant interest. 
During their visit to Washington, these 
essay contest winners are entertained at 
a luncheon in the Speaker's dining room 
sponsored by all Members of Congress 
from both political parties in Ohio. 
This luncheon was held today. 

Mr. Speaker, the more I have the privi- 
lege to associate with our high-school 
students today, the happier and more 
convinced I am that the future of Amer- 
ica will be in good hands. These young 
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people are serious minded students and 
they are quick to determine when they 
feel that any of us are taking our obliga- 
tions lightly or are permitting ourselves 
to base our decisions on expediency. It 
has been my privilege to discuss the 
affairs of Government with many high- 
school groups and I have been tremen- 
dously pleased with their knowledge of 
Government and its problems, and their 
keen analysis of the vital problems faced 
by their Representatives here in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly proud 
and happy that a very charming and 
able young lady from Dayton, Ohio, is 
one of the three statewide champions 


from the 10th grade. 

She is Miss Elizabeth Richards, of 1713 
Richard Street, Dayton, Ohio. Miss 
Richards is a 10th grade student in Day- 
ton’s Wilbur Wright High School. Her 
thoughtful essay shows very clearly how 
completely she dedicates her abilities 
and talents to our great Nation and re- 
veals her determination to serve our 
country. 

Under unanimous consent, I request 
that her prize-winning essay be made a 
part of these comments and recorded in 
full: 

Wuat I Owe My Country 

Many years ago my ancestors came to 
this country. They fought, worked, and 
some died to help establish this great Na- 
tion. My generation is now enjoying the 
fruits of their labors. 

With humility I say I owe my country, the 
United States of America: 

My hands, to build and to mold a stronger 
nation in which to live. 

My eyes, to see our natural blessings, to 
look upon and to appreciate all that God 
his given us, to help me search for and to 
see new and better methods that will help 
my community and my country. 

My ears, to hear the wisdom, to hear all 
viewpoints so that I can better choose my 
path in life. é 

My voice, to shout the advantages of our 
democratic way of life, to speak out for my 
country, to teach others what I know to be 
good for our Nation, to speak against all 
evil and wrongdoers. 

My heart, to love what is good, to sympa- 
thize with those less fortunate, to feel and 
understand suffering, to be a part of every 
worthy cause and to be strong against all 
evil. 

My mind, to seek wisdom, to further my 
education, to search for truth and to judge 
for myself. Yes; the best from my body 
and my mind I owe and give to my country. 

My soul belongs to God. How I use the 
blessings God has given me will determine 
what kind of a citizen I am and shall be. 
To be a good Christian citizen means to 
have faith in God. 

We people today have so many blessings 
for which to be thankful. These are the 
results of hard work. Work that could not 
have been accomplished without the hands 
and hearts of our people. We must not look 
upon the standards of others with criticism. 
It took fight and work to accomplish our high 
standards. Let us set an example for those 
less fortunate. The poor will be with us 
always, as will the bad be among the good. 

I owe my just taxes to help finance our 
armies, the poor, the wounded—our schools 
and other civic projects. I shall vote, when 
age permits me. 

I love my country, the United States, and 
will try to live up to every word I have writ- 
ten. . 
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A Justified Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, the attached editorial, A Justified 
Veto, which appéared in the April 18 
issue of the Anderson (Ind.) Herald: 

A JUSTIFIED VETO 


The Democratic leadership in Congress 
this week accomplished exactly what it set 
out to accomplish. 

After weeks of needless delay, the Demo- 
cratic leadership finally permitted a crazy- 
quilt farm bill to reach President Eisen- 
hower’s desk—a bill so repugnant to the 
principles upon which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration rests that the President had no 
practical alternatve to a veto. 

In declining to sign the bill, the Democrats 
already are saying, Mr. Eisenhower is dem- 
onstrating his callous disregard for the 
plight of the American farmer. 

We agree that someone on the national 
political scene views the farmers’ plight with 
callousness. But we think that guilt belongs 
at the doorstep of the Democratic Party and 
its congressional leaders, who have shown 
the Nation beyond any reasonable doubt 
that they are more interested in manufac- 
turing some kind of issue for this election 
year than in taking any step that might 
alleviate the hardship of the farmer or 
soften his discontent. 

Let’s look for a moment at the history of 
this farm bill that Mr. Eisenhower vetoed 
Monday. 

President Eisenhower indicated his con- 
cern for falling farm prices and rising farm 
costs during the first week the present Con- 
gress was in session. On January 9, he sent 
to Congress a special message on agricul- 
ture—a message containing a series of spe- 
cific recommendations. 

The heart of his program was a soil-bank 
program, designed specifically to combat 
farm surpluses and to strengthen the cause 
of soil conservation. This phase of the pro- 
gram alone would have put more than $1.2 
billion into the hands of our farmers this 
year alone. 

There is no reason why the soil-bank phase 
of the President’s program would, not have 
become law by March 1 so that its benefits 
could have begun accruing to the farmers 
immediately. Even the Democrats in Con- 
gress found no fault with the soil bank, as 
evidenced by the fact that they left this sin- 
gle item of the President’s program virtually 
intact. 

But alarmed by the prospect that Mr. 
Eisenhower might get credit for helping the 
farmer, the Democratic leaders went to work. 
Their one motive was to keep farm dissatis- 
faction alive until November, no matter how 
harmful it might be to the farmer or to the 
Nation. 

Finally, after weeks of debate and delay 
and compromise, they let a farm bill get 
through. The Eisenhower soil bank was still 
a feature of it. But tacked on was a provi- 
sion for the reinstatement of high, rigid price 
supports, the very price supports that have 
served to depress farm prices by accumulat- 
ing larger and larger surpluses, the very sur- 
pluses the soil bank is designed to combat, 
the same sort of surpluses the American peo- 
ple are paying $1 million a day to store. 
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It is almost criminally wasteful to urge 
our farmers to produce’ what they cannot 
sell. Yet that is precisely what the Demo- 
cratic leadership proposes. 

Mr. Eisenhower made it clear Monday 
night that he is far more interested in serv- 
ing the long-range interests of the farmers 
and of the American people than in winning 
votes in November. Once our farmers un- 
derstand the facts, Mr. Eisenhower and his 
party will have nothing to fear. 





Speech of Hon. James C. Davis, of 
Georgia, in Defense of Constitutional 
Government, State Sovereignty, and 
Commonsense, Delivered at West Mem- 
phis, Ark., March 31, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the constitutional crisis forced 
on us by the Supreme Court’s Black 
Monday decisions, and subsequent at- 
tacks upon States rights is the most 
serious threat to our form of government 
since the War Between the States. Al- 
most equally important is the irreconcil- 
able social problems created by these 
decisions, which threatens to destroy 
completely the peaceful relationships 
that have existed between the races for 
the last hundred years. 


It has been virtually impossible for the 
South to present its side of the con- 
troversy to other parts of the country 
because of a biased press which deliber- 
ately suppresses the arguments of 
southern leaders. 


Recently, in a speech at West Mem- 
phis, Ark., our distinguished colleague 
from Georgia, Hon. JaMEs C. Davis, pre- 
sented what I consider to be an irrefuta- 
ble argument for the preservation of 
segregation, and the need for protecting 
the rights of the States against the un- 
constitutional usurpation of power by 
the Federal establishment. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the text of Mr. Davis’ address 
and commend it to Americans every- 
where. Its thought-provoking contents 
should serve to open the eyes of those 
who have been blinded by the mislead- 
ing arguments of South-hating propa- 
gandists: 

SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES C. Davis 
DELIVERED AT WEST MEMPHIs, ARK., MARCH 
31, 1956 
I am glad to come from Washington to talk 

to you tonight. We have a common interest. 

The bold and brazen attack now being made 

upon constitutional government calls for or- 

ganization, for unity of purpose and for unity 
of action. 

Every Member of the House and Senate 
from Arkansas signed the Manifesto in Wash- 
ington on March 12. It is necessary—it is 
imperative that you people back home be 
unanimous in your action. This fight has 
2 fronts—the 1 in Washington and the 1 
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at home. On each front there must be or- 
ganization, unity, 4nd work. 

The theme of the message which I want to 
bring to you tonight is this: The time has 
come for action. 

We have been a tolerant people, tolerant 
to the point of gullibility. The average 
American, if given a choice between peace 
on the one hand, and strife on the other, 
will choose peace. He is long suffering. He 
will endure with patience an unbelievable 
amount of injustice and mistreatment. 

In his spirit of tolerance your people and 
my people in the last 25 years have seen our 
constitutional rights whittled away little by 
little, and the whittling has been done by 
those whom we had a right to trust. 

In our upbringing we were taught to re- 
spect our Government—to believe in the in- 
tegrity of public_officials. 

Ingrained in us was the faith and confi- 
dence that the United States Supreme Court 


was a bulwark for the preservation of con- - 


stitutional government; that it would always 
stand, as it had stood in the past, a fortress 
of strength, against which anyone would 
dash himself to destruction who sought to 
weaken or destroy the instrument of our 
liberties, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

For nearly a century and a half the Court 
deserved the respect which it received. It 
justified the confidence of the people that 
it would uphold the Constitution and would 
proclaim its provisions as written, knowing 
that it was not in the province of the Court 
to change the Constitution by one jot or 
tittle, that the Court could not add anything 
to the Constitution or take anything from 
it; recognizing that if changing and mod- 
ern times call for a revision of the Consti- 
tution, either great or small, then the Con- 
stitution itself declared how the change must 
be made. 

In the structure of our Government there 
is no fact more certain than this; the nine 
justices of the Supreme Court cannot change 
our Constitution. 

The Congress with its 531 Members of the 
House and Senate, cannot change it. 

The President of the United States, with 
all his power, cannot change it. 

Neither one of these alone can amend the 
Constitution. All three together cannot 
amend it. 

It can be changed only by an amendment 
voted for by two-thirds of the House and 
Senate and by three-fourths of the sovereign 
States of the Union. 

Any attempt to change our Constitution in 
any other manner is a gross fraud—a fraud 
which it is the duty of all patriotic citizens 
to expose and to prevent. 

It was to restate, reaffirm and support this 

well-known doctrine that the congressional 
“Declaration of Constitutional Principles” 
also called a manifesto, was written and 
signed by 100 Representatives and Senators 
in Washifigton on March 12. 
i We prepared and signed this document in 
Washington because we realize that the time 
is here when we must, as free men, defend 
the constitutional Government which is 
ours, or, as unworthy descendants of those 
who fought at Bunker Hill and Yorktown, 
sit by in silence and in cowardice while our 
hard won rights of State and local self- 
government are struck down illegally by 
the would-be social reformers on the Su- 
preme Court. 

We signed it because the time is here to 
defend free government, or to surrender to 
judicial dictatorship. 

The principle involved here goes far be- 
yond our right to operate our schools, al- 
though that in itself is a valued right, and 
a right we do not intend to surrender be- 
cause the Supreme Court undertakes to 
usurp power it does not . 

But the real issue is: Shall we permit the 
Supreme Court, one department of Govern- 
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ment, whose powers are defined and limited 
by the Constitution, to successfully assert 
the power to change that precious document, 
by reading into it language it does not con- 
tain, and which those who wrote the Con- 
stitution and its amendments, never in- 
tended it should contain. ° 

The question is, if changing conditions re- 
quire a change in the Constitution, shall it 
be changed as the Constitution says, by 
drawing an amendment with definite and 
specific language, which shall receive the 
people’s stamp of approval through a vote 
of two-thirds of the Congress, plus three- 
fourth of the States? This is the legal 
way. 

Or, shall it be amended by the arbitrary 
act of nine men, to whom this authority has 
not been given, who are not elected, and who 
can in no sense of the word be said to repre- 
sent the will and wishes of the people re- 
garding amendments to the Constitution. 
We have amended the Constitution 22 times 
in the past by following legal and regular 
procedure. The 22d amendment was pro- 
posed in 1947 and certified in 1951. What 
has happened that we no longer must sub- 
mit amendments to the Congress for a two- 
thirds vote and to the States for a three- 
fourths vote? 

We have not yet lost this right to have a 
voice in adopting amendments to the Con- 
stitution, or in rejecting them. But this 
Supreme Court decision of May 17; 1954, is a 
brazen effort to destroy this right. 

If the Court can today strike down the 
accepted and declared meaning of the Con- 
stitution; if it can nullify a construction on 
the exact point involved, which has been 
followed and approved in dozen of instances, 
by the Supreme Court itself and courts of 
many other jurisdictions, and in doing so 
rely upon nothing but its own arbitrary will, 
to support the decision, then it can tomor- 
row or next month strike down any other 
provision which does not conform to its 
sociological beliefs. While it may be Geor- 
gia or Arkansas which suffers today from 
such wrongful usurpation of authority, next 
year it may be Oregon, Maine, or Illinois. 

While the subject today is schools, its next 
usurpation may involve taxes, or criminal 
law, or the right to own property. Once the 
precedent is established—once we have 
acknowledged the right of the Supreme 
Court to trifle with the Constitution, there 
is no limit to its possibilities. 

Those of us who support local self-govern- 
ment and States rights have been slow to 
believe that we could lose these precious 
rights. We know now that we must fight 
for them. 

There are many conditions which must 
get worse .before they can get better. This 
is true because so many of us are apathetic 
to danger until we come face to face with 
it. To most of us a condition must become 
an emergency before we make even the first 
move to meet it. It is human nature not 
to take medicine until we get sick, although 
the sickness might be avoided by following 
some simple precautions in advance, 

The segregation problem is one of those 
things that had to get worse before it could 
get better. It has now reached the emer- 
gency stage. The problem is so urgent that 
even the most indifferent can no longer ig- 
nore it. We can no longer shrug this prob- 
lem off with the thought that it is the prob- 
lem of the Federal Government, or the State 
government, or the school Officials. It has 
come much closer home than that. It is 
my problem. It is your problem. I must do 
something about it. You must do something 
about it. 2 

What is it that you and I must do, and 
do now, to save our schools, our States 
rights, and our constitutional Government? 
We must organize. We must organize with 
our neighbors. We must organize on the 
local level. We must organize on the county 
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level and on the State level. We must pre- 
sent a massive, united front against the 
fraudulent attempt to take away from the 


people and the States our constitutional 


rights to conduct our own affairs in the way 
we choose to conduct them. You will find, 
if you have not already found it, that your 
neighbors are ready to organize with you, 
and we will have this massive, united front, 
if we organize with like-minded people. 

Those of us who signed the Washington 
manifesto represent States having a popu- 
lation of nearly 40 million people. Do not 
let any loose-tongued, radical promoter of 
social equality tell you that this great seg- 
ment.of the American people, nearly one- 
fourth of the total, is helpless and power- 
less as we demand that which rightfully 
belongs to us. Do not let any mealy- 
mouthed traitor, whatever may be his mo- 
tive, tell you that we must meekly accept 
this brazen usurpation of power as a legal 
exercise of its powers by the judicial de- 
partment. 

We are supporting a position which is 
sound and correct. We are supporting a 
position acknowledged by one and all to be 
sound and correct throughout the 178 years 
of our country’s existence from 1776 to 
1954—-namely that the control and opera- 
tion of schools belongs to the States and 
not to the Federal Government. Our posi- 
tion on local self government has been 
supported by decisions of all the courts dur- 
ing that entire-period. It has been sup- 
ported by the statesmen of all the periods 
of our history, by Lincoln, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, their predecessors and their suc- 
cessors. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt recognized the 
soundness of segregation when he, in 1928, 
provided in a deed to land at Warm Springs, 
Ga., that the land conveyed should not 
be sold, rented, or disposed of to any Negro 
or other persons of African decent, or to a 
corporation owned or controlled by Negroes. 
After he became President he executed a 
deed containing the same provision. 

The right to be segregated goes back for 
thousands of years before our Government 
was established. That right was never chal- 
lenged until this present Supreme Court de- 
cided to make new law on the subject. Yet 
the Court is not a law-making body. Con- 
gress alone has the right to legislate and in- 
troduce new matter into the body of our 
law. Congress, in the proper exercise of its 
function, has time and time again refused 
to make new law on this subject. There is 
no question about the fact that Congress 
alone can change the law and that the Court 
cannot. 

The 100 Members of Congress in the House 
and Senate who signed the Washington mani- 
festo have united in this declaration which 
challenges the right of the Court to change 
our Constitution. We are unified in this 
matter, and are standing solidly together. 
If you people at home will organize and do 
likewise, together we will defeat this at- 
tempted usurpation of power—this at- 
tempted judicial dictatorship. 

But let me warn you that the strength of 
the resistance in Washington will depend 
upon the strength of your organization at 
home. You cannot expect to have a unified 
strong front in Washington unless you have 
a unified, strong front at home. The vigor 
and enthusiasm with which this fight is car- 
ried on in Washington will depend in great 
measure upon the vigor and enthusiasm 
which you show back home. 

The separate States of this Union have not 
been operating their State governments un- 
der any hazy misconception of powers. 
State and Federal officials alike have known 
from the beginning their respective powers, 
their duties and their limitations, and have 
governed themselves accordingly. The right 
of self-government belongs to you and to 
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me under the Constitution. 
amendment reads: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Without this saving clause in the Consti- 
tution, it is doubtful that the States would 
have ratified the Constitution at all. 

This is an all-inclusive, express reserva- 
tion to the States and to the people of all the 
powers not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Constitution or amendments 
to it. 

There is nothing in the Constitution, or 
any amendment, which authorizes the Su- 
preme Court to say that segregation is un- 
constitutional. When the Constitution was 
written in 1787, segregation was universally 
practiced. Its practice continued to be uni- 
versal. The thought that the Constitution 
might prohibit segregation never occurred 
to those who wrote it or adopted it. 

When the 14th amendment was adopted 
in 1868, segregation was universally prac- 
ticed. It continued to be universally prac- 
ticed. No one contended that the 14th 
amendment would make segregation uncon- 
stitutional. In Washington, D. C., the seat 
of the Federal Government, there were 
schools in operation, and they were segre- 
gated before, during, and after the adoption 
of all the amendments to the Constitution. 
The very Congress which voted the 14th 
amendment enacted legislation dealing with 
segregated schools in the Nation's Capital. 

ted schools continued in Washington 
down to the year, 1954, as the Supreme Court 
and courts of other jurisdictions in decision 
after decision declared them to be constitu- 
tional. It was only in 1954 that the Supreme 
Court, wholly without authority, arrogated 
unto itself the right to change the law of 
the land, which only the Congress has the 
power to do, and to amend the Constitution, 
which can only be legally be amended when 
the amendment is proposed by two-thirds 
of the Congress and ratified by three-fourths 
of the States. 

For the nine men who sit upon the Su- 
preme Court to usurp these powers which do 
not belong to them, but which belong exclu- 
sively to Congress and to States, is a monu- 
mental fraud which is shocking, outrageous, 
and reprehensible. 

Such fraudulent conduct imposes no ob- 
ligation upon the States to acquiesce, or upon 
the people to bow the neck to this new form 
of tyranny. 

Let me say to you, as we counsel together, 
do not be concerned about what is said by 
the Communists, the pinkos, the radicals, 
the NAACP, the ADA, the one-worlders, 
and all that motley group of crackpots who 
are clamoring for desegregation and mon- 
grelization. These groups of organized 
minorities are chanting a chorus that oppo- 
sition to the fraudulent order of the Su- 
preme Court is defiance of law. Of course 
that is not true. The decision of May 17, 
1954, is not law. It is an attempt to make 
law where none existed before, by a non- 
law-making body. The defiance of law comes 
from the other side of this dispute. It is an 
arrogant defiance of law for the Supreme 
Court to usurp authority which it does not 
possess. 

This claim that opposition to, and criti- 
cism of, the fraudulent Supreme Court de- 
cision is “defiance of law” is a sham. It is 
intended to draw attention away from the 
truth in this matter. That truth is that the 
Supreme Court is boldly and brazenly at- 
tempting to change the form of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The left-wing press, left-wing columnists 
and. writers, the left-wing commentators on 
television, and radio, together with all of the 
left-wing organizations in the country be- 
ginhing with the Communists and ending 
with organizations that are merely crackpot, 
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are staging a massive campaign of super- 
brain-washing propaganda having a twofold 
purpose. These purposes are, first, to sell 
law-abiding American people the false idea 
that no one has the right to question a 
pronouncement of the Supreme Court, and 
second, that those who have any pride of 
race are bigoted, prejudiced, narrow-minded, 
racists, and hate-mongers. It is almost an 
understatement to say that this is a massive 
campaign of super-brain-washing propagan- 
da. Radical newspapers and magazines from 
every section of the North and East have 
been sending writers, photographers and 
columnists to bring back slanted and deroga- 
tory tales Northern white people. Some 
of these are false; many are half-truths; 
most of them are slanted. The left-wing 
Washington newspaper, the Post and Times 
Herald sent such a writer named Jim Bishop 
on a tour through the South to write a 
series of articles supporting the Supreme 
Court’s constitutional amendment. His 
venom and prejudice was so ill-concealed 
that he was unable to do the white people 
of Mississippi the courtesy of referring to 
them as white people. He consistently and 
repeatedly called them “red-necks.” He did, 
for what reason I do know, capitalize the 
words “red-necks.” To this left-winger the 
citizens councils are cruel and brutal; the 
National Asstdciation for the Advancement for 
Colored People is a splendid organization 
doing a fine work. To the left-wingers who 
write the slush for Look magazine, organ- 
ized efforts to lawfully resist a wrongful 
Court decision make a pattern of defiance 
and bring a prediction that the back of the 
rebellion will be broken. Look magazine’s 
writer of slanted material named Joe 
Morschauser who went to Albany, Ga. to 
sympathize with a Negro soldier named 
Joe Foster, was dumbfounded and couldn’t 
believe his ears when Joe Foster told him 
he liked Albany. Morschauser, in total dis- 
regard of truth, theatrically describes the 
enterprising city of Albany, which would be 
a credit to any section of the United States 
as “a pretty little town cut in half by fear, 
ignorance, and the remains of a dead civil- 
ization.” Joe Foster, Negro, said “It’s my 
hometown, and I’m proud of it.” 

Morschauser expressed surprise that Joe 
Foster, having lived on terms of forced 
equality with white people in the Army, 
could be so dumb as to go back to segregated 
Albany, Ga., and enjoy living with Negroes. 
Undoubtedly, Morschauser in his ignorance 
of human relations in the South was amazed. 
After reading Morschauser’s article, I am 
convinced that Joe Foster has more sense 
than Morschauser. And incidentally, racial 
integration in the Armed Forces is forced; it 
is not voluntary. 

A lot of this slanted drivel and doctored 
propaganda which is being poured out upon 
us now has about as much sense to it as 
Gertrude Stein’s famous masterpiece: “A 
rose is a rose is a rose is a rose.” 

A stock contention of the integrationists 
and mongrelizers is that a Court decision is 
the last word in the law, and must be ac- 
cepted; that the Court’s function is to ex- 
pound the law. 

As long as the Court sticks to the law its 
decisions will be accepted. When it flies 
in the face of the law, as the Court has done 
in this instance, it commits a wrong and 
perpetuates a fraud upon the people. It 
commits as grievous a wrong as a tax col- 
lector commits when he demands more than 
just taxes from a taxpayer. It commits a 
wrong as grievous as a warden of a peniten- 
tiary commits who would seek to imprison a 
convict beyond the limits of his legal term. 
It commits as grievous a wrong as any other 
public official who seeks to assert and use 
authority which he does not possess or to 
exceed the authority which he does possess. 
No right-thinking citizen can acquiesce in 
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brazen usurpation of authority by any public 
official. 

Free Americans are under no obligation 
whatever to permit any public official to 
take from them that which is theirs merely 
because that public official occupies a seat 
of authority, and attempts either through 
ignorance or malfeasance to go beyond the 
bounds of that authority. 

We owe allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States. That instrument is the 
bedrock upon which our structure of gov- 
ernment is built. It is our guaranty of 
liberty. But the allegiance we owe is to the 
Constitution which was drafted by the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and ratified by the 
sovereign States and to such amendments 
thereto as have been legally proposed by two- 
thirds of the Congress and ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. 

There are some who say that the Consti- 
tution means what the judges say it means. 
But that is not true. The Constitution itself 
proclaims its meaning. No court or judge 
possesses any authority to change the lan- 
guage or meaning of any phrase or word of 
the Constitution in the slightest degree. It 
is only when the wording of the Constitution 
is ambibuous or needs interpretation that 
the judicial department of the Government 
has authority to go into the question of what 
it means. And the judicial department never 
has had, and never will have, authority to 
add anything new or take anything old from 
the instrument. That can only be done by 
amendment. 


So the Constitution is not, as some would 
have us believe, “what the judges say it is.” 
It has no such unstable or uncertain mean- 
ing. The Constitution, and all of its amend- 
ments, is the compact of the sovereign States 
who consented to its operation. It is the 
document under which we live—which we 
understand, and which the courts have un- 
derstood for years and generations. Its 
meaning has been proclaimed again and 
again. It is the document which every pub- 
lic official is sworn to uphold, and to. which 
the loyalty of every public official is due. 
And let us never lose sight of this fact— 
that our loyalty is to the Constitution it- 
self—not to a perverted opinion of nine men 
who happen for the moment to be occupying 
seats in the Supreme Court, and who seek 
because of that fact to change the true 
meaning, the established and accepted mean- 
ing, of our Constitution. That authority 
does not belong to these nine men. It be- 
longs to two-thirds of the membership of 
Congress and to three-fourths of the States, 
joining in concurrent action. 

The members of the Supreme Court have 
also sworn to uphold the Constitution. They 
owe the same loyalty to the Constitution 
that every other citizen does. The Consti- 
tution does not mean one thing yesterday, 
another thing today and something else 
tomorrow, and they have no right to so hold. 

If the logic or reasoning enrployed by the 
Supreme Court in order to reach this deci- 
sion is allowed to become standard practice; 
if the Constitution means one thing today 
and something entirely different tomorrow, 
then actually we have no Constitution at all.: 

And when anyone, whether he be Presi- 
dent, legislator, or judge, deals with the 
Constitution unlawfully, it is the part of 
patriotism, and in keeping with loyalty to 
the Constitution, to protest and oppose such 
unwarranted action. The preservation of 
our Government depends upon it. Our Gov- 
ernment cannot survive in any different cli- 
mate. 

George Washington, the greatest Ameri- 
can of all time, in his wisdom and exper- 
fence, anticipated that the time would come 
when the judicial department of the Gov- 
ernment would chafe at its restrictions, and 
would become ambitious to exceed its au- 
thority. 
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In his Farewell Address on September 17, 
1796, he warned us to be on guard against 
attempts to wrongfully change the Constitu- 
tion by usurpation of authority. In that 
Farewell Address he said: 

“It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
‘powers of all the departments in one, and 
‘thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotisim. * * * 

“The necessity of reciprocal checks in 
the exercise of political power, by dividing 
and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasion of the others, 
has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modern; some of them in our country 
and under our own eyes. To preserve them 
must be as necessary as to institute them. 
If, in the opinion of the people, the distri- 
bution or modification of the constitutional 
powers be, in any particular wrong, let it 
be corrected by an amendment, in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by unsurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil and partial 
or transient benefit which the use can at 
any time yield.” 

The advice aud counsel of George Wash- 
ington is as sound today as it was then. 
The time has come when the encroachment 
which Washington feared is being attempted. 

The Supreme Court and the NAACP have 
created strife and turmoil where no strife 
and turmoil existed before. Their joint ac- 
tion has increased tension between the races, 
and has caused hatred and hostility where 
before there was good will and harmony. 
This strife is chargeable to, and responsibil- 
ity for it, must rest with the Court and the 
radical NAACP, which has been encouraged 
by the Court’s action to stir up hostility 
between the races. 

A good example of the destruction of good 
relations between the races is the irrespon- 
sible talk of a Negro NAACP official quoted 
in the Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
of January 30, 1956. A Negro attorney, said 
to be a leader in the Memphis chapter of the 
NAACP is quoted as having said at a meeting 
of that radical organization, “rock more 
boats and create more storms in the fight 
for equal citizenship. * * * If it’s neces- 
sary for us to stir up more tension and 
more unrest to win our fight, I’m willing 
to do it.” 

I have been talking to you about the Con- 
stitution and the legal phase of this ques- 
tion. I want to say something now about 
the human side, and the moral justification 
we have for insisting upon segregation. The 
average southern white person does not in- 
tentionally say things to hurt the feelings of 
Negroes. White people do not ordinarily 
talk of the differences between the races. 
But this is a time to bring out the facts. 

Much false propaganda has been spread 
within recent years, and much effort has 
been made to brainwash the public with 
the utterly false doctrine that there is no 
difference between whites and blacks. It is 
time to look behind this brainwashing prop- 
aganda, and have a straight look at the facts. 

There are obvious and well-known differ- 
ences between whites and blacks which no 
amount of glossing over and covering up by 
subversive so-called “anthropologists” and 
pseudo scientists can hide. 

Let’s have a look at some facts from the 
record which have a direct bearing upon 
the question of desirability or undesirability 
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Negroes—would fall within the province of 


of integrated schools, aside from the legal 
aspect of the problem. 

Among the many other reasons why the 
white people object to their children having 
this close association with Negro children are 
health, the Negroes’ high crime rate and 
disrespect for law, the lower mentality level, 
and the high rate of illegitimacy among 
Negroes. 

It is well-known that the crime rate among 
Negroes far exceeds that of whites. In 
Washington D. C. Negroes have every advan- 
tage they could ask for. The schools and 
colleges are open to them; also hotels, res- 
taurants, theaters, parks, swimming pools, 
tennis courts. They buy property and live 
in any section they choose. The President 
and his appointed city commissioners ap- 
parently want to make a second Harlem out 
of Washington, and they boast that Wash-: 
ington is a model example of a nonsegregated 
city. 

But Washington is noted for the great 
number of serious crimes committed in its 
limits. Its crimes of violence are more than 
twice the number of those committed in 
Boston, a city of comparable size, more than 
twice those of Milwaukee, and nearly twice 
as many as New Orleans, La. 

Negroes are responsible for this high crime 
rate. Crime statistics show that through- 
out the years the Negroes in Washington 
have committed the bulk of the crimes of 
violence, although they have constituted 
about one-third of the population. In 1955 
out of 11,072 crimes of violence, or part I 
offenses, 9,056 were by Negroes. This is 82 
percent of the total, and the precentage for 
the last 3 months of 1955 was 88 percent of 
the total. 

Let’s look at the District of Columbia 
health records. A report for the year 1955 
made by the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Public Health of venereal diseases, 
in children of school age and under, showed 
834 Negro children 17 years and under treated 
for gonorrhea, as compared with 20 white 
children. Of the 834 Negro children, 10 were 
under 6 years of age. The total cases of 
gonorrhea of all ages, children and adults, 
for 1955 were Negro 10,243, or 97.5 percent of 
the total; white 271, or 2.5 percent. 

These are repulsive statistics, but they 
show some of the impelling reasons for segre- 
gated schools, and what a tragedy it is for 
white children to have integration forced 
upon them. . 

From the standpoint of mentality, the 
Negroes have not been able to keep pace with 
the white children of the District of Colum- 
bia. This has resulted in lowering of educa- 
tional standards. 

Achievement tests were recently conducted 
in the Washington public schools, and re- 
vealed that this forced integration has down- 
graded scholastic standards below the na- 
tional average. 

The retarded learning ability of Negro 
pupils in a given class is holding the entire 
class back. White children are being denied 
the education they are capable of receiving. 

One of the loud claims of the promixers has 
been that integrated schools would reduce 
costs of operation. They claimed the tax- 
payers would benefit from the combined 
schools. Experience shows exactly the op- 
posite to be true They claimed there would 
be no friction, and that pupils would learn 
as well as in segregated schools. 

In Washington experience has proven that 
nonsegregated schools cost more to operate; 
that the Negro children cannot meet the edu- 
cational schedule or keep pace with the white 
children, and that friction exists to a great- 
er degree than ever before. 

Conditions have reached such a deplorable 
state in Washington that the superintendent 
of schools has recently requested an addi- 
tional 229 “special teachers” for next year. 
The mentally slow learners—predominately 
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these “special teachers.” This would cause 
an extra burden on the taxpayers, most of 
whom are white. 

The Washington integrated school system 
is asking for next year $33,740,000, plus $9,- 
178,900 capital outlay, as against $28,130,000, 
plus $4,473,300 capital outlay, the appropria- 
tion for this year. This ten and a half mil- 
lion dollar requested increase knocks the 
props out from under the integrationists 
economy argument. 

School Superintendent Hobart Corning has 
repeatedly denied that integration has forced 
scholastic standards down. But the records 
tell a different story. Integration has pro- 
duced lower standards and poorer instruction 
for the white children. 

And it becomes more and more evident that 
the integration experiment in Washington 
public schools is a dismal failure, its pro- 
ponents, looking for something to excuse the 
failure, come up with the claim that segre- 
gated schools in the past have deprived Negro 
children of an equal opportunity. This claim 
will not hold water. This is the second year 
of nonsegregated schools in Washington. 

For years Negro teachers and white teach- 
ers have been paid according to the same 
salary schedule. The same rules have ap- 
plied to both systems. The failure of Negro 
children to learn under these conditions 
proves one of two things; either Negro 
‘teachers cannot teach as well as white teach- 
ers, or Negro children cannot learn as well 
as white children. No place in America 
offered a better opportunity than Washing- 
ton, D. C., to determine whether white and 
Negro children could be taught successfully 
in the same classes. 

Repeated warnings were made that Negro 
children could not meet the competition. 
The Negroes loudly denied this and claimed 
that Negro children only needed a chance. 
The white social-equality do-gooders and 
radicals supported them in this claim. 

They were mixed in all the schools in 
Washington in September 1954. To such 
lengths was the integration craze carried out 
that a Negro woman was made Superintend- 
ent of the elementary schools and a white 
woman was made her assistant. 

Thadeus Stevens in the darkest days of 
reconstruction never exhibited a more cruel 
and vengeful spirit than those now in charge 
of integration in the Washington public 
school system. They do not intend to have 
one school all white or one school all colored. 
They have therefore placed one white girl 
pupil with 711 Negroes in Carver school, one 
white boy with 326 Negroes in Langston 
school, one white boy with 815 Negroes in 
Grimke School, one white boy with 712 
Negroes in Burville school. To carry out 
this infamous plan of mixing the races in 
all schools, this is the pupil arrangement in 
23 other Washington schools: 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

Cardozo: 4 white boys, 2 white girls, 1,698 
Negroes. 

Dunbar: 1 white boy, 964 Negroes. 

Spingarn: 1 white boy, 1,592 Negroes. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Randall: 2 white boys, 3 white girls, 771 
Negroes. 

Elliott: 1 white boy, 84 Negroes. 

Langley: 1 white boy, 33 Negroes. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Bell: 3 white boys, 2 white girls, 378 
Negroes. 

Birney: 2 white boys, 3 white girls, 990 
Negroes. 

Blow: 2 white boys, 3 white girls, 337 
Negroes. 

Bruce: 6 white boys, 3 white girls, 614 
Negroes. 

Cleveland: 1 white boy, 1 white girl, 535 


Negroes. 
Cook: 1 white girl; 657 Negroes. 
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Garfield: 1 white bov, 489 Negroes. 

Harrison: 9 white boys, 1 white girl, 714 
Negroes. 

Hayes: 2 white boys, 1 white girl, 
Negroes. 

Kenilworth: 1 white boy, 235 Negroes. 

Ludlow: 3 white boys, 2 white girls, 
Negroes. 

Monroe: 1 white boy, 2 white girls, 503 
Negroes. 

Morgan: 
Negroes. 

Mott: 
Negroes. 

Parkview: 2 white boys, 3 white girls, 1,001 
Negroes. 

Perry: 2 white boys, 2 white girls, 
Negroes. 

Taylor: 3 white boys, 293 Negroes. 

May Almighty God pity the poor white 
children who are being made the guinea pigs 
for this rotten experiment. I do not think 
Hades has a spot hot enough for those re- 
sponsible for this outrageous treatment. 

The integration bug bit the Baltimore offi- 
cials and they abolished segregated schools 
about the same time Washington did. But 
the authorities in Baltimore at least had 
some consideration for the wishes of the 
people and permitted the children both col- 
ored and white to attend the schools of 
their choice. Under that plan, only 1,576 
colored pupils entered formerly all white 
schools, while 55,488 colored entered or re- 
mained in colored schools. Sixty-one schools 
remained all white and 80 schools remained 
all colored. Forty-eight schools, formerly all 
white, received some colored pupils, but in 
most instances the number of colored was 
very small. The proportion of colored pupils 
went above 10 percent in only five schools, 
all of them on the elementary level. In the 
high schools, the largest number of Negroes 
in predominately white high schools was at 
Southern High School, which had 39 Negroes 
in a student body of 1,788. These figures are 
given in the official reports dated July 1955. 

As a result of the bull-headed policy fol- 
lowed in Washington, the Washington pub- 
lic schools are now in a state of complete 
chaos. 

Now after nearly 2 years, the governing 
authorities are realizing that Negroes and 
whites cannot be educated in the same 
classes on the same basis, with the same 
results. 

Because of the confusion in Washingtons’ 
public schools on March 10, General Thomas 
A. Lane, one of Washington’s three city 
commissioners, issued a statement proposing 
a mass demotion next September of Wash- 
ington school children who are showing 
“educational lags."” He suggested testing all 
the city’s 106,000 public school pupils, and 
reassigning them next September according 
to the achievement level shown by each 
child's tests. 

Regarding the proposal to hire more teach- 
ers Commissioner Lane said that would be 
“only applying a poultice to a cancerous 
condition.” He said drastic action is re- 
quired by the achievement problems. 

He also said that “it appears that our prob- 
lem has reached unmanageable propor- 
tions,” and that to hire more teachers 
would be “lulling our parents into an illu- 
sion that bringing in more teachers would 
cure our ills, when, in fact, it is not even 
addressed to the heart of the problem.” 

Apologists for the Negroes will claim that 
this achievement lag is the result of a seg- 
regated system in past years. But again 
that claim will not hold water. The lag is 
the result of Negro mentality. 

This is substantiated by the report of the 
selective service system regarding soldiers 
drafted in World War II. The report showed 
that of the draftees inducted during World 
War II the number of Negroes rejected for 
educational and mental reasons ran in a 
smaller proportion in Georgia, where segre- 
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237 


1 white boy, 1 white girl, 691 


2 white boys, 1 white girl, 956 


346 
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gated schools were operated, than in New 
Jersey and New York City where nonsegre- 
gated schools were operated. In Georgia 
Negro rejections on these grounds, educa- 
tional and mental, ran about 2'4 to 1 over 
white draftees; in New Jersey about 4 to 1, 
and in New York City about 3 to 1. This 
disproves the absurd claim that Negroes 
learn better in nonsegregated schools. 

Veneral disease showed up again unfavor- 
ab.y for Negroes in the selective service rec- 
ords. Rejections on this ground for Negroes 
were about 8 to 1 over whites in New York 
City, 4 to 1 in New Jersey and 7 to 1 in 
Georgia. 

So far as illegitimate children are con- 
cerned, the regard which Negroes have for 
the sacred bonds of matrimony is indicated 
by the fact that of 11,905 nonwhite births 
in Washington 3,128, or 26 percent were 
illegitimate, as compared with 617 of 20,441 
or 3 percent of white births. Official reports 
show that the relative percentage runs 
pretty much the same in Georgia. 

These are some of the many valid reasons 
why white people are justified in the position 
taken regarding segregation. 

I have given you these facts about the 
situation in Washington because in the wake 
of the Supreme Court decision to integrate 
schools, the President declared that Wash- 
ington would be an example of how good 
integration would be. The present sicken- 
ing conditions of the Washington schools are 
mute testimony to this example. 

In spite of every effort to deny it—and in 
spite of the censorship and suppression of 
the facts surrounding the Washington 
school situation—the truth is that inte- 
gration has been a complete failure. 

Not only have mixed schools been a schol- 
astic failure but as an experiment in human 
relations it has been a nightmare. 

Last December, principals in high schools 
and junior high schools found it necessary 
to hold “shake-down” inspections of their 
students, in compliance with numerous com- 
plaints that students were carrying Knives. 

Two cases of attempted assault by Negro 
boys on white girls were reported in 1 day 
at 1 junior high school. These cases in- 
volved language and actions so vile and so 
sordid that it staggers the imagination. 

We cannot afford to subject our children 
to such a malignant experiment. The same 
integrationists and mongrelizers have stated 
that they only want equal rights and oppor- 
tunities for the Negro. Yet the radical 
NAACP, has repeatedly declared that their 
ultimate goal is intermarriage and complete 
mongeralization of the American people. 
The fact that this is also the identical aim 
of the Communist Party of the United States 
is more than just coincidental. If they are 
successful in cramming this school decision 
down our throats, they will follow it with a 
decision invalidating our marriage laws, and 
that will be the end. 

With full knowledge of the irreconcilable 
harm they are doing to the people of Wash- 
ington, and are trying to do to the rest of 
the country, the Executive Department and 
the Supreme Court persist in their efforts 
to integrate the races in our schools here in 
the South. 

They continue to pander to and knuckle 
under to radical left-wing organizations like 
the NAACP, completely disregarding the 
majority of the people in this country who 
are white. 

In a step-by-step process the Supreme 
Court in collusion with the Executive De- 
partment has bypassed the Legislative De- 
partment and distorted the Constitution to 
mean what it was never intended to mean, 

Through a series of Executive orders and 
so-called judicial decrees they have denied 
the people the voice in the Government 
through their elected representatives, which 
the Constitution provides. These orders and 
decisions are part of a pattern. 
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In two Supreme Court cases in the early 
1940’s (U. S. v. Classic, 1941; Smith v. Ali- 
wright, 1944) the Court struck down white 
‘primaries. Suddenly private political as- 
sociations were classified as agents of the 
State. No longer could men of common 
political belief band together as a political 
party and set the rules for its own member- 
ship. The Supreme Court had decided that 
only the Court could determine the rules. 

Throughout this Nation, for generations, 
property owners have protected themselves 
and the value of their property by restrictive 
elauses in their deeds prohibiting the sale 
to Negroes of the real estate conveyed in 
the deed. In 1948 (Hurd v. Hodge) the Su- 
preme Court struck down these protective 
clauses and jeopardized the value of every 
man’s property. 

In 1951 the Supreme Court, having been 
fully packed with New Deal politicians, 
handed down the absurd decision that as- 
sociations were an integral part of educa- 
tion, and consequently Negroes were being 
discriminated against when not allowed to 
associate with white people in the profes- 
sional schools. Every one should ponder 
the philosophy of that decision for one mo- 
ment. On the one hand Negroes zealously 
demanded full social equality, and on the 
other hand maintained that association with 
their own people is degrading and discrim- 
inatory. This was the case of McKissick 
against Carmichael and it opened the door 
for the University of North Carolina to be 
invaded. by Negroes. 


When the United States Supreme Court 
rendered its opinion in the school segrega- 
tion case of May 17, 1954, it departed from 
86 years of judicial precedent. It absolved 
itself of any affiliation with legal authority, 
and chose instead to quote so-called mod- 
ern scietific authorities as the basis on 
which to render its opinion. One of these 
so-called modern scientific authorities 
quoted by the Supreme Court was a book 
by a Swedish socialogist named Gunnar 
Mydral entitled “An American Dilemma.” 
This is the book in which Mydral stated, and 
I quote, “the Constitution of the United 
States was impractical and unsuited to mod- 
ern conditions” and its adoption was ‘‘near- 
ly a plot against the common people.” 


Sixteen of the contributors to this book 
have lengthy records of pro-Communist 
activity in the files of the un-American 
Activities Committee. One of the chief con- 
tributors to this book, one W. E. B. DuBois, 
a Negro educator, has 72 such citations 
against his name in the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

In Virginia the law prohibits interracial 
marriages which is the case in 28 of the States 
of this Union. The Virginia Supreme Court 
pursuant to that law, declared invalid a 
marriage between a Chinese seaman and a 
white woman, and annulled the marriage. 
The Chinaman appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court, and asked that Virginia’s mar- 
riage laws be declared in violation of the 
14th amendment. 

I do not think the Federal Supreme Court 
would hesitate to strike down the marriage 
laws of Virginia and 27 other States if these 
experts in sociology felt that public opinion 
would accept such a shocking decision. 
They know that public opinion would not 
accept it, and they want to kick the case 
back and forth for a while between Wash- 
ington and Richmond to give the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker, the NAACP and other in- 
tegrationists and mongrelizers some time in 
which to condition the public mind for a 
“judicial decision” striking down the last 
legal barrier which stands in the part of 
mongrelization. The Supreme Court entered 
an order vacating the judgment, and sending 
the case back to the State court, for further 
action, saying that it wanted additional evi- 
dence as to whether Virginia’s courts had 
jurisdiction in the case. 
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In a bold and courageous stand, the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court on January 18, of this 
year notified the Federal Supreme Court 
that it refused to take further action on the 
case, and wound that case up. But another 
will come along. 

The Federal Supreme Court with both ears 
attuned to the political drum beating of the 
NAACP and other radical left-wing organ- 
izations has engaged in a program of de- 
liberate usurpation of legislation functions. 
This usurpation in effect is designed to dis- 
solve the separate States and foster an all- 
powerful central Government under the 
joint-exclusive dictatorship of the Supreme 
Court and the executive department. It 
would destroy our State governments. It 
would destroy our county governments, city 
governments and school district govern- 
ments. These local =fficials would become 
powerless puppets, and all our directions and 
instructions would come from bureaucrats 
in Washington. 

The actions of these two agencies of the 
Federal Government constitute not only a 
threat to the laws and traditions of the 
South but also to the foundations of our 
republican form of Government, and to 
State and local government in all sections 
of the country. 

The time to end this judicial usurpation 
is now. The time to restore the Constitu- 
tion to the people is now. 

Otherwise, no longer will our sacred 
rights and institutions and our honored 
way of life be protected according to com- 
monsense, custom, and tradition. If our 
children are to have the same freedom we 
inherited from our fathers, then now is 
the time for every man to stand up and be 
counted. Now is the time for aggressive 
organization; organization that is wise, and 
unalterably determined to preserve our 
States rights, our individual freedom, and 
our personal liberty. 

The only way our leadership can effec- 
tively voice our determination to resist is 
through organization. We must organize 
into one strong, unified, and determined 
group. 

We must organize on the county level, on 
the Statae level, and on the National level. 

We must prepare to carry our message 
to every section of the country. It is im- 
perative that we mobilize our strength and 
take the offensive. 

The fight we wage must at all times be 
legal and honorable. There is no place for 
violence or lawless acts. They will do irre- 
parable harm to our cause and turn public 
opinion against us. 

I have given you tonight, in brief, a pic- 
ture of the deplorable situation in Wash- 
ington. I have seen there the tragic re- 
sults which come from the breakdown of 
segregation and substitution of an inte- 
grated public-school system. 


This same thing can happen, and will 
happen here, if the people meekly accept 
wrongful usurpation of power, and a Su- 
preme Court dictatorship, as they did in 
Washington. 

It need not happen, and it will not hap- 
pen, if we as free, liberty-loving Americans 
band together to retain our constitutional 
rights. 

By organization at home you can give in- 
spiration to your public officials who must 
lead in this fight—to your Governor, legis- 
lators, public-school officials, all those who 
must lead in this fight here at home, and 
to your Senators and Representatives in 
Washington. They have all signified their 
determination to fight this battle to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. But you have a most 
important part to play. It is your indi- 
vidual struggle, and your neighor’s in- 
dividual struggle. Let me urge you to accept 
your responsibility, and to do your part. 
Urge you neighbor to do his part. This 
is a time when it is true as never before, 
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that “united we stand, divided we fall.” 
This is a fight which can be won, and I 
pray that it is the will of Almighty God 
that it will be won. But it will not be won 
by default. 

Plato said many years ago: 

“All that is necessary for the triumph of 
evil is that good men do nothing.” 

Let us not lose sight of this truth in these 
critical times. Let us remember that the 
fight is ahead of us—not behind us. 





Education: Businessmen’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, all in- 
formed citizens today realize that there 
is a crisis at hand in American education. 
Shortages of teachers, shortages of class- 
rooms and problems connected with the 
onset of the atomic age beset our Na- 
tion’s educators on all sides. 

To help meet this crisis President 
Eisenhower envisioned the idea of a 
White House Conference on Education. 
It was held last November 28 to Decem- 
ber 1 and produced numerous substan- 
tial achievements. 

So great was the success of this con- 
ference that a conference on higher 
education is being planned for the fu- 
ture. It is to be hoped that such a con- 
ference will produce similar positive 
results. 

Neil McElroy, president of Procter & 
Gamble, was chairman of the White 
House Conference on Education. It was 
in large measure due to his leadership 
that the meetings were such a success. 
In the April 1956 issue of Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry he has written a 
most illuminating report of the back- 
ground and conclusions of the confer- 
ence. He then goes on to suggest how 
business can play its part in following up 
on these conclusions. 

It is only through the work of civic- 
minded and far-sighted leaders such as 
Mr. McElroy that we will be able to uti- 
lize the White House Corierence as it 
was intended; that is, as a springboard 
for solution of our school problems. The 
task now is to stimulate as many of our 
citizens as possible to take action on the 
local level. Mr. McElroy’s article clearly 
indicates the path business and industry 
can follow. 

No discussion of the White House Con- 
ference would be complete without men- 
tion of Marion B. Folsom. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
brought to his office a long record of dis- 
tinguished service and he has performed 
the duties of his new office with great 
distinction. Secretary Folsom worked 
hand in hand with President Eisenhower 
on the White House Conference and was 
the guiding genius in its progress. He is 
also largely responsible for the impetus 
given the movement for a White House 
conference on higher education. 

It is to be hoped that the business seg- 
ment of our economy, as well as large 
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portions of the rest of our population 
will take up the torch lit by Secretary 
Folsom and his associates and go to work 
to improve the status of America’s 
schools. I commend Mr. McElroy’s most 
rewarding article to the attention of all 
Members: 
EDUCATION: BUSINESSMEN’S BUSINESS 


(By Neil McElroy, president, Procter & 
Gamble Co.) 


(The chairman of the recent White House 
Conference on Education reports to business 
on the accomplishments so far in meeting 
the crisis in the schools. Here is what some 
companies are doing now to help themselves 
by helping the schools, and what still re- 
mains to be done.) 

To a greater degree than ever before, busi- 
ness men today are turning their attention 
to the problem of education and seeking ways 
to find much-needed solutions. 

Company after company is recognizing 
the pressing financial needs of our institu- 
tions of higher learning and working out 
plans to provide scholarships, fellowships, 
grants, or contributions in other forms. 
Since colleges form an important source of 
executive material, and since the recruiting 
of young graduates brings the businessman 
into frequent contact with colleges and uni- 
versities, it is not surprising that business 
is increasingly recognizing the fact that 
these institutions need help, and finding 
ways of coming to their assistance finan- 
cially. This interest and support is needed 
and commendable. 

When we turn to our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, however, the businessman 
is not so apt to be aware of the problems 
and needs. Our schools seem to keep run- 
ning; children go to them and are not turned 
away; education is always there available 
to all. Until recently, few business men 
have realized how much their interest and 
attention are needed if we are to have in 
this country the kind of schools we want to 
have and must have for our children. 

It is easy to recognize the need for the 
educated men turned out by our colleges 
and the trained scientists graduated from 
our technical schools and to forget that 
higher education must rest on a solid basis 
of elementary and secondary education. The 
shortage of chemists, physicists, and engi- 
neers cannot be solved by our technical 
schools alone; it is in the secondary schools 
that the young mind must be stimulated and 
guided, and the rudimentary courses in 
mathematics and science taught. 

But the businessman’s stake in education 
goes much deeper and further. If we are 
going to ask the individual citizen up and 
down the street to make decisions on na- 
tional policy or to select wisely leaders who 
will do.so, we must provide all the people— 
not just some of them—with the means of 
acquiring knowledge and of understanding 
it. Our citizens must be able to understand 
the words they see and hear, and thus select 
the sound from the unsound. They must, 
in other words, be educated. 

The case can be stated in terms of eco- 
nomics as well. It has been demonstrated 
that a worker’s earning power matches his 
education almost directly. Census Bureau 
figures show that men with high school or 
college educations earn 80 percent of the in- 
comes over $7,000—and men with only an 
eighth-grade education or less earn 77 per- 
cent of the incomes under $5,000. Men ca- 
pable of filling the higher paid jobs, skilled 
labor to operate our highly industrialized 
economy—these men must come from the 
ranks of those who have had the basic edu- 
cation provided by good schools. 

Despite the fact that the need for an edu- 
cated citizenry has been an important part 
of our country’s thinking from the very start, 
we as a people have allowed our schools to 
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become inadequate. A decade of depression 
followed by years of war saw the physical 
plant deteriorate without adequate replace- 
ments. Hundreds of thousands of teachers, 
siphoned off for service during the war, did 
not return to the classroom. After the war 
high wages in business and industry attracted 
thousands of young people who in ordinary 
times would have entered teaching. Rising 
costs in the postwar years put the squeeze 
on school districts where revenues seldom 
come close to keeping pace. And while the 
postwar baby crop added immeasurably to 
the strength and prosperity of our country, 
it flooded our ill-prepared classrooms. 

The picture was not, of course, one of un- 
relieved gloom. The educational profession 
itself strove mightily to meet the challenge. 
Many civic and educational organizations 
like the PTA rose to the occasion with vigor. 
And the National Citizens’ Commission for 
the Public Schools was chartered in 1949 for 
the express purpose of arousing the American 
public to support its schools. 

In spite of the magnificent efforts of many 
individuals and organizations, however, not 
much of a dent had been made by 1953 on 
the enormous job to be done. The Nation 
was faced with an educational crisis of truly 
epic proportions. 

To help meet this crisis in the schools 
President Eisenhower launched the idea of 
a White House Conference on Education. 
In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress in January 1954, he issued the appeal 
for a national stocktaking of our schools: 

“I hope * * * a conference on education 
will be held in each State, culminating in 
a national conference. From these confer- 
ences on education, every level of Govern- 
ment—from the Federal Government to each 
local school board—should gain the infor- 
mation with which to attack these serious 
problems.” 

Nearly 2 years later, from November 28 to 
December 1, 1955, the national conference 
envisioned by the President was held. Every 
State and Territory had already held its own 
conferences and had reported its conclusions 
to the White House Conference Committee. 
In addition, thousands of local communities, 
county school districts, and even attendance 
areas within school districts had held their 
own little White House conferences to ana- 
lyze their local school problems. 

These community and State conferences 
followed diverse patterns. Many of them 
were organized in small round-table discus- 
sion groups like the White House Confer- 
ence itself; others followed the pattern of 
the town meeting. Nearly all of them sought 
a democratic exchange of views on the part 
of the participants. 

The White House Conference jn Washing- 
ton brought together nearly 2,000 delegates 
from every State and Territory to sit down 
at round tables of 11 citizens each to seek 
solutions to the problems of the Nation’s 
schools. After electing its own chairman, 
each table spent 1 half-day session on each 
of the 6 major problem areas: the goals of 
education, the organization of the schools, 
school-building needs, the teacher shortage, 
financing the schools, and obtaining a con- 
tinuing public interest in education. 

Discussion at the conference was limited 
to the problems of education at the elemen- 
tary tnd secondary levels. The decision of 
the White House Conference Committee on 
this matter was taken not because higher 
education does not face major problems but 
because time was a limiting factor and be- 
cause the problems of the public schools are 
so immediate and pressing. The popula- 
tion wave that will hit the colleges in 10 or 
12 years is inundating our elementary 
schools right now. One conference covld 
no consider all the major issues even of 
elementary and secondary education which 
affect most Americans directly. We may 
hope that other similar conferences will take 
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up the problems of higher education in the 
near future. 

The report of the White House Conference 
Committee is not yet written and the results 
of the Conference itself won’t be clear for 
many months, but some conclusions are 
justified. 


WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 


At the simplest level, the conference pro- 
vided a means for publicizing the schools— 
for making their problems more widely 
known than ever before. More importantly, 
perhaps, it dramatized effectively once more 
the responsibility of every local citizen for 
his own community’s schools and their af- 
fairs. 

Another striking result was the proof it 
afforded that a cross-section of America could 
sit down at the conference table and hammer 
out agreements in the heat of debate. Citi- 
zens from every part of the country, repre- 
senting every educational philosophy and 
every political stripe, with backgrounds and 
personalities as diverse as the Nation itself, 
met, argued, and compromised their differ- 
ences—not their principles—in true demo- 
cratic fashion. 

Finally, it introduced many hundreds of 
people to an effective means for tackling 
school problems—the round-table discussion 
meeting. This is not a new technique—the 
National Citizens’ Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, for instance, has used, it for years 
in local, State, and regional workshops, and 
many educationai organizations have used 
variations of it—but it was new to many 
people. As Educational Trend reported: 

“Many observers believe that the process 
of the Conference, that is, the way it op- 
erated, was as great a contribution to edu- 
cation as the Conference findings. For, it 
demonstrated that it is possible to gather 
together a large group of laymen and edu- 
cators, and to channel their diversified ap- 
proaches to the problems of education into 
some common agreements.” And Education 
Summary predicted that “education’s con- 
ferences—small and large—will henceforth 
reflect the highly successful procedures used 
in this Washington Conference.” 

Not everyone, of course, was equally happy 
about the results of the White House Confer- 
ence. Any procedure designed to permit 
2,000 persons to exchange views and reach 
agreements on a set of complicated ques- 
tions is bound to fall short of complete satis- 
faction. But when the Conference was over, 
hundreds of people—including many who 
originally doubted that a Conference of 2,000 
people could be organized into small discus- 
sion groups successfully—were inspired to 
attack their local school problems with re- 
newed vigor. 

The White House Conference was a spring- 
board—but many thousands more citizens 
must take the leap into school affairs before 
it can really pay off. School issues aren’t 
solved at the national level. 

This is the job that remains: to stimulate 
citizens in every community to come to- 
gether, talk over their schools’ problems, and 
agree on workable solutions. 

Executives of business and industry have a 
double responsibility to promote the welfare 
of the schools. Like other citizens they 
should support public education as indi- 
viduals. As caretakers of American enter- 
prise both enlightened self-interest and a 
sense of civic responsibility should lead man- 
agement into school affairs. Either as indi- 
viduals or as business executives there are 
few opportunities for the investment of time 
or money that will pay such big dividends 
in public welfare and private satisfaction. 

But the phrase “support your schools” is 
often misunderstood. It does not neces- 
sarily mean the contribution of funds—al- 
though it may—nor does it mean uncritical 
acceptance of the schools as they are. It 
does mean a constructive attitude toward 
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public education which finds expression in 
Positive action. 

As individuals you can contribute nothing 
more valuable than your time, intelligence, 
and experience. Get acquainted with your 
local school district and find out what prob- 
lems your school board is wrestling with. If 
your community has a citizens’ committee, 
find cut what it’s doing and what you can 
do to help. Become familiar with the pro- 
gram of your State citizens’ committee and 
see where your talents and experience can 
help out. The hardest thing to give is your- 
self. But it is also the most valuable—and 
it offers the biggest potential returns. 

As for a critical attitude toward the 
schools, all democratic institutions need 
constant reevaluation to keep them dynamic, 
flexible, and healthy. The schools are no 
exception. In fact, because of the special 
positions they occupy in our society it is 
possible that they need more criticism than 
most. But is must be informed and con- 
structive. The taxpayer who opposes every 
attempt to improve his local schools, and 
then complains bitterly because they are 
not more effective, does not contribute to 
good education. 

As representatives of business and indus- 
try you can find other effective means for 
working toward the same end. The Nation- 
al Planning Association has published a 
guide calied The Manual of Corporate Giv- 
ing which includes a chapter on the public 
schools. Here you will find suggestions 
ranging from cooperation with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce’s Business- 
Industry Education days to financing the 
most esoteric educational research. But 
much of the most effective cooperation you 
can Offer is simpler and begins closer to 
home. 

The important thing is the determination 
of business management to do something. 
An outstanding example in this direction was 
set by Standard Oil of New Jersey when its 
board of directors in 1954 adopted a resolu- 
tion clearly giving encouragement to its em- 
ployees to participate in school activities. 
The resolution started with the statement, 
“The importance of our public school sys- 
tem to the growth, prosperity, peace, and 
security of our country can scarcely be over- 
estimated at any time. * * * American 
business enterprise is aware of its own great 
debt to the public school system of this 
country, because it is essential to its own 
survival and growth.” The resolution then 
went on as follows: 

“The right and duty of the individual to 
support our public school system is clear. 
One such duty is, of course, that of paying 
taxes. But it seems to us clear that the ob- 
ligation of each of us as an individual runs 
beyond mere payment of taxes. 

“Over the years many Jersey Standard em- 
ployees have participated actively in their 
local school programs. The company would 
like to see more of its people take an active 
interest in the problems and opportunities 
facing the public schools in their own com- 
munities. Obviously, the conditions affect- 
ing the individual’s ability to participate in 
school activities will vary, but our company 
encourages its employees as good American 
citizens to undertake this important work.” 

General Electric also has for a number of 
years encouraged its employees to partici- 
pate in local school affairs. As a result the 
company lists on its rolls many school-board 
members, PTA members, and active workers 
in local and State citizens’ committees. 

As a minor example of how a company can 
help, several years ago the citizens’ school 
committee in Cincinnati held a workshop to 
mobilize citizen interest in the area. A Cin- 
cinnati company supplied needed secretarial. 
help during the course of the meeting after 
it learned that even so small a contribution 
to school affairs would be welcome. 
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Some executives may hesitate to make cer- 
tain types of corporate contributions toward 
better schools. However, there is one area 
of financial support (aside from those listed 
in the Manual of Corporate Giving, men- 
tioned above) about which there can be no 
question—the support of citizen organiza- 
tions working for the improvement of the 
schools. I mentioned above the need for a 
followup on the White House conference in 
order to realize the full benefits it could 
offer. 

Many local and State citizens’ committees 
are planning just such followup conferences 
during the next year. Virtually all of these 
committees are hampered by lack of funds. 
They offer an opportunity to make a small 
investment pay large dividends in public 
welfare and private good will. Some of these 
committees are temporary—set up to plan 
and hold one or more conferences. Others 
are permanent committees carrying on broad 
programs for school betterment over a period 
of years and they merit your continuing 
support. ; 

The New York State Citizens’ Committee 
for the Public Schools is an example of such 
an organization. It is more fortunate than 
most because it has secured a fund-raising 
committee of leaders in business and indus- 
try from all over the State. Unfortunately, 
the New York committee is almost unique 
in this respect, but its experience suggests 
that management can help greatly by con- 
tributing both funds and the technical know- 
how on fund raising. 

Some of the committees planning con- 
ferences in the next few months—and 
years—will doubtless receive some financial 
aid from State or local governments. Most 
of them probably will not. Virtually all will 
need some help. 

If business and industry get behind this 
program of citizen conferences and the sub- 
sequent plans for local and State school 
improvement there is no doubt that Amer- 
ica’s educational crisis will be met. In the 
process, President Eisenhower's hope for the 
White House Conference will be fully justi- 
fied. But most important, the Nation’s 
schools will be better able to cope with the 
tremendous responsibilities our society 
places on them. And, incidentally, business 
and industry will receive dividends in terms 
of better employees and a population-with a 
steadily increasing capacity to consume the 
output of American productivity. 





Some Things That Ike Hasn’t Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer has combined brevity 
and wit in its recent editorial entitled 
“Some Things That Ike Hasn’t Done.” 
I include it in the Recorp for the edifica- 
tion and enlightenment of my colleagues: 

Some THINGS THat Ike HASN’T DONE 

Now we have heard everything, or almost 
everything. President Eisenhower is a “do- 
nothing President” and the authority for 
this is none other than former President 
Truman. 

Alas, poor Ike, for Mr. Truman may have 
something there. It is true, and we are 


compelled to admit it, that there are some 
things Mr. Eisenhower hasn't done. 
instance: 


For 
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President Eisenhower did not get us into 
a war and then decline to win it. 

He did not appoint a Secretary of State 
who waited for the dust to settle in China, 
or anywhere else. (To tell the truth, Ike’s 
Secretary of State is on the move so much 
the dust never gets a chance to settle.) 

Mr. Eisenhower did not promise a labor 
leader that he would not invoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act in case of a strike which im- 
periled the national security. To be sure, 
he has not had any occasion to invoke that 
act, but his antitrust division has been even 
tougher on business monopolies than pre- 
ceding administrations. 

Mr. Eisenhower did not illegally size the 
steel industry. 

He did not say that the Alger Hiss case 
was a red herring, or that House Un- 
American Activities Committee should be 
abolished. 

He did not say it was “asinine” when men 
in his administration were accused of im- 
proprieties. Instead he got rid of them. 

And the President did not rob the people 
of their savings, or depreciate the value of 
their insurance policies, bonds and pensions 
by espousing fiscal policies which accelerated 
inflation. 

No, Mr. Eisenhower has done none of these 
things, so he must be a “do-nothing” Presi- 
dent. And Mr. Truman did all of them, so 
he must be quite a guy. 





Cross-Florida Barge Canal Seen as Needed 
Defense Measure as General Spaatz 
Says Red Submarines Are Rising 
Peril 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call the attention of the House to a 
report in the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., April 20, which clearly shows again 
that there is an urgent need for this 
country making a more adequate defense 
against Soviet submarine warfare. As 
has been previously pointed out, the 
massive submarine strength of the Soviet 
is obviously established for aggressive, 
not defense purposes. Submarines are 
not defensive weapons. Our experience 
in World War II with a much smaller 
German submarine fleet shows that 
we should not delay any longer the 
beginning of construction of the cross- 
Florida barge canal. The canal would 
justify its construction costs many times 
from the savings which might be made 
against submarine-incurred shipping 
losses should we ever have another war. 
It is foolhardy to delay this project, and 
I sincerely hope that actual construction 
of this Congress-approved project can 
begin at the earliest possible moment. 
The report above referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

RED SUBMARINES POSE RISING PERIL, SPAATZ 
Says 
(By Cecil Holland) 

Gen. Carl Spaatz said today the Navy 
should stop spending money on supercarriers 
and concentrate on meeting the threat of a 
submarine attack on the United States. 
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The retired Air Force Chief of Staff de- 
scribed Russia’s growing submarine power— 
he estimated the Soviets have 400 subma- 
rines and is a serious menace to this country. 

General Spaatz and Adm. Robert B. 
Carney, retired Chief of Naval Operations, 
testified before the Senate Armed Services 
Subcommittee investigating this country’s 
air and missile programs. 

Before they testified, Senator SYMINGTON, 
Democrat, of Missouri, subcommittee chair- 
man, said the inquiry was being broadened 
to include naval aviation. 

HUNDREDS FEWER IN UNITED STATES 


No specific figure was given on the num- 
ber of American submarines but Senator 
SYMINGTON said it was hundreds less than 
the Soviets have. 

General Spaatz added that he would rather 
have “a few too many than a few too few” 
planes. He also suggested that work on 
developing an intercontinental ballistic 
missile be given the highest priority. 

Admiral Carney, who left his naval post 
last summer, did not specificaily discuss the 
Russian submarine menace. However, he 
said that the Soviets possess a navy “of 
such strength that it cannot be ignored” 
and one strong enough now to challenge 
the supremacy of the seas.” 

The admiral said an atomic stalemate may 
result so that there will be no general 
atomic war. He emphasized the importance 
of maintaining balanced forces to meet any 
threat. 

FEARS LOSS OF UNITY 

Admiral Carney also suggested that new 
Russian tactics may soften up Western 
unity. On this point General Spaats said 
“Russian leaders Bulganin and Khrushchev 
may soft soap the western powers to the 
point that they think no attack will come.” 
Then, the general said, the surprise attack 
will follow. 

Both General Spaatz and Admiral Carney 
agree that Russia has narrowed or closed 
a gap with the United States in weapons 
and technological advantages. 

General Spaatz indicated the Soviets are 
ahead of this country in submarine forces 
and declared: 

“I still don’t believe we are adequately 
prepared to meet the threat of a combined 
air power and submarine attack.” 


RECALLS U-BOAT HAVOC 


He recalled the devastation brought by 
30 or 40 German submarines along the 
American coast during World War II and 
emphasized the seriousness of the Soviet 
submarine threat by saying this number 
could be multiplied 10 fold with undersea 
craft armed with guided missiles carrying 
atomic warheads. 

The testimony of General spaatz, who re- 
tired in 1948, recalled the bitter service con- 
troversy after World War II between the 
Air Force and Navy over long-range bombers 
versus aircraft carriers. 

General Spaatz also assailed the military 
setup and suggested a new defense chief of 
staff and a general staff to direct the coun- 
try’s military effort. He testified that not 
enough money is being spent for defense un- 
der the present setup, but said it would be 
adequate if the Defense Establishment were 
overhauled. 

The general said he does not believe Soviet 
Russia has developed guided missiles with 
atomic war hears so far. But he empha- 
sized that this does not mean that they 
will not have it by the time the aircraft 
and missiles for which money is being ap- 
propriated now are in operation. 

For what the country may need 5 or 6 
years from now, Genearl Spaatz said he did 
not beileve defense spending is large enough. 
He recommended: 

1. More air bases for greater dispersion 
of aircraft. 
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2. More money for research and develop- 
ment. 

3. Speeding up the building of long-range 
bombers, 

Senator Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, asked General Spaatz why it took the 
Defense Department 11 months to increase 
the production of the B-52 long-range 
bomber. 

“I'd say the Defense Department is pretty 
unwieldy,” he said. 





Another 50,000 Farmers Polled on 
Benson, Soil Bank, Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Farm Management magazine for April 
1956: 

ANOTHER 50,000 Farmers’ PoLLED ON BENSON, 
Som Bank, Po.itics 


If substantial farmers of the West could 
sit down with Ezra Taft Benson for an old- 
fashioned crackerbarrel visit they’d appar- 
ently bombard the Secretary with some 
pretty convincing arguments against price 
supports. 

Farm Management’s widely-quoted poll 
has now reached out to 100,000 western 
farmers, and a continuing flood of farm 
policy comment, suggestion, and criticism is 
pouring in. It’s.considered one of the Na- 
tion's most significant surveys of farmer 
opinion on the vital issues of price supports, 
the soil bank, and politics. News servics re- 
leased nationwide stories on the results as 
published in Farm Management last month, 
and editors across the country commented 
and quoted from the poll. 

Free markets are still favored over sup- 
ports, Benson was endorsed by 64 percent, 
and restriction of payments under the soil- 
bank plan was favored by 50 percent of the 
voters. Opinion among the other half was 
divided. Republicans were far ahead, with 
66 percent balloting for the GOP, against 
34 percent for the Democrats. 

Political opinion was surprisingly re- 
strained; however, a few caustic comme~ts 
were penned on ballots by party enthusiasts. 

“I would guess that you have (Republi- 
can) Chairman Leonard Hall conducting this 
poll,” wrote F. L. Gaffrey, from Sprague, 
Wash. 

Countered J. E. Storm, Gridley, Calif.: “I 
feel that the Republican Party will do the 
best job for agriculture over a long period, 
and make a better agriculture for my sons 
and future generations.” 

NOT POLITICAL 


But it definitely was not conducted as a 
political survey—and was recognized by most 
participants as an objective job of ascertain- 
ing exactly how the majority of the West's 
commercial farmers feel about the vital ag- 
ricultural issues facing the Nation today. 

Summed up Fredde John of San Luis 
Obispo: “No one person nor one party can 
adjust our present price problem. It is 


simply @ problem that an expanding nation 
must face.” 

“The problems facing agriculture are of 
an economic nature,” agreed Dick Markarian 
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of Fresno, Calif. “The solution to our 
problems cannot be found by either electing 
Democrats or Republicans, but rather in 
getting representatives who realize no polit- 
ical solution can be very sound.” 

And 38 percent of the voters thought the 
problems could best be solved through free 
markets for ali farm production, with 26 
percent favoring flexible supports, 21 percent 


‘asking for 90-percent supports and 15 per- 


cent desiring the 2-price plan. 

“None of the present price supports are 
of use to the small farmer,” said C. M. Bright 
of Rigby, Idaho. “In our area the only crop 
that is supported is wheat. On my farm of 
120 acres I am allotted 6 acres of wheat. 
Of what use is that to me? I don’t grow 
cotton, tobacco, corn, or peanuts. Why 
should some crops be supported and others 
not?” 

This opinion was shared by Cecil Sturgill 
of Baker, Oreg., who said, “If they can’t find a 
way to help all classes of farming, then don’t 
help any. All farmers have just as much 
right to help as a favored few.” 

BENSON CONTROVERSIAL 


The controversial question, “Is Benson do- 
ing a good job?” provoked more comment 
than any other portion of the poll, with 64 
percent giving the Secretary of Agriculture a 
vote of confidence, 36 percent turning 
thumbs down. 

Typical of pro-Benson was Keith Master- 
son, Almira, Wash., who asked farmer sup- 
port for Benson with, “Let’s everyone give 
this man support instead of opposition— 
work with him instead of trying to cut him 
down.” 

Many felt Benson was struggling to do 
his best in the face of big obstacles. 

“I respect and admire him,” said Thomas 
FE. Barker, Tollefson, Ariz. “I think he is a 
great man and has served the Nation to the 
very best of his ability at all times. How- 
ever, I feel that he has let the farmer down.” 

Barker felt Benson had succumbed to pres- 
sure groups in Washington. 

“I believe he has a job that is impossible,” 
said Frank Bensel of Hermiston, Oreg. 

“Benson is doing a pretty good job under 
a lot of pressure,” said Robert Gill, Dixon, 
Calif. ‘‘He did not cause the mess and is do- 
ing the best he can.” 

“Benson could never be a good Secretary 
of Agriculture because he does not know 
anything about farming,” wrote Douglas 
Rose, of Weston, Idaho. “He had a farm 10 
miles from Weston and could not make a go 
of it. Then he was county agent of Franklin 
County, Idaho. When he makes a survey of 
the farms, he does not visit the family-size 
farm.” 

OPINION DIVIDED 

Only 7 percent of those polled opposed the 
soil bank; but opinion was divided as to how 
it should be administered and regulated. Re- 
striction of payments obtained a 50-percent 
vote; 13 percent favored Government pay- 
ments for land taken out of cultivation and 
30 percent wanted free choice by farmers as 
to what use is made of diverted land. 

“The soil-bank proposition is stupid,” said 
William A. Bartholomae, of Fullerton, Calif. 
“It can only result in bureaucracy and cheat- 
ing.” 

Not so, said a reader from Wagon Mound, 
N. Mex. “The soil bank is a wonderful step 
toward soil conservation and good farm man- 
agement.” 

“Most sensible idea of Government help 
ever proposed,”’ chimed J. McKissack, of Mer- 
ced, Calif. 

On the issue of restricting Federal pay- 
ments according to the income of the recip- 
ient, 34 percent favored making such pay- 
ments to all without income restrictions. 
Restricting payments to those with an in- 
come of less than $15,000 received a 32-per- 
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cent vote; less than $25,000, 20 percent; lesa 
than $50,000, 14 percent. 

The question of income set off heated de- 
bate over the family farm versus the big 
operator. 

Said George W. Stedman, of Sonoma, 
Calif., “If so-called farmers cannot make a 
living farming, let them find a job or start 
some other business. Why should the tax- 
payers support a lot of inefficient people?” 


DOING THEIR BEST 


“We have done our best to operate effi- 
ciently, carefully, intelligently,” replied Mrs. 
Charles Chowen; Manson, Wash., “but we 
have been hard hit by low prices. We’re small 
farmers, practically moneyless. We are going 
to have to start borrowing soon. If we lose 
all we have gained from scratch in the last 
12 years, whom do you think will get the 
bulk of the blame? But don’t think for 1 
minute that we will give up easily and go 
on the labor market. We will fight to the 
last ditch, to hang on. 

“We live in the most wonderful country 
in the world,” concluded Mrs. Chowen. “And 
have utmost faith in the most wonderful 
Government in the world.” 

Her Government was concerned, too. 
From the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, in- 
troduced the full text of last month’s Farm 
Management report into the United States 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD; and Congressmen 
throughout the West read the report, re- 
quested additional information and tabula- 
tions on the final returns. 

At Farm Management’s office these returns 
were being carefully compiled. Editors, im< 
pressed with the many sound ideas set 
forth, were carefully reading every letter 
and penciled notation. Unfortunately, only 
a small portion of the comment can be pub- 
lished; however, all communications are 
being studied, some will be passed on to 
our lawmakers, others used in future Farm 
Management presentations, 





How WESTERN FARMERS VOTED 
This questionnaire has been mailed to 
100,000 farmers throughout the West in 
Farm Management’s survey to determine 
how farmers feel about national farm 
policy. 
Farm price supports: Percent 
90 percent supports on all major 


FOSTR PROUUCWs «2. nc dnreenins aw 21 
Flexible price supports.....-.---.- @ 26 
TWO DEICS PINE. ce nce cnctiensnoce 15 
Free market, no supports-....---.. 38 

Soil bank: 
Government payments for land 

taken out of cultivation_____---- 13 


Restricting such payments to those . 
who do not graze livestock on 
SIN | SONI i ccicditasc cps igininn cntnintnanch aegis 50 

Free choice by farmers as to what 
use is made of diverted acres__.. 30 

Wo e048] DAGE 86 Ol)... ncnsnnccann - 7 

Restrictions on Federal payments: 

Restrictions governing price sup- 

port or land diversion pay- 
ments to farmers with annual 
incomes of less than: 


SER OOG inci cenqndpeeresanes = 14 
Less than $25,000_.............. oe 20 
ee a os 32 
Making such payments to all with- 
out income restrictions......... a 34 
Political party preference: 
Be ie ic ciiccicapigotnicsenleernites clei inetsccadnieia “a 34 
IU it inca cena its a ctitaieredbs aa 66 
PAU OOO cis tous picasa citae sedere heb akeatanusiban o 
Secretary Benson: 
PI ee a 64 
Is not doing a good job_..._..-.. oo 36 
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Los Angeles Needs Passport Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years, efforts have been made 
to establish a passport office in the Los 
Angeles area. San Francisco, Boston, 
New Orleans, New York, Chicago, and 
Washington have such offices at the pres- 
ent time. The number of passport ap- 
plications in Los Angeles has increased 
by huge percentages in recent years. 
These applications must still be proc- 
essed in Washington, 3,000 miles away, 
which results in considerable delay, diffi- 
culty, and confusion for more than 5 mil- 
lion residents of the Los Angeles area. 

It is my hope that favorable action will 
be taken by the State Department in 
this matter. 

I am enclosing two recent editorials 
from the Los Angeles newspapers which 
discuss this problem. The editorials 
follow: 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner of April 
16, 1956} 


Passport JaM 


No better proof could be offered that the 
State Department and its passport division 
should establish in Los Angeles a branch 
empowered to issue passports, than the cur- 
rent flood of applications that has overtaxed 
the local clerk’s office. 

Under the antiquated system now in force, 
the applications normally are routed to 
Washington, and only when emergency needs 
are recognized, routed to San Francisco for 
approval—a procedure that wastes time and 
causes inconvenience if not hardship. 

Yet more than half of all passports granted 
im the entire Western area are issued to resi- 
dents of Los Angeles and neighboring cities. 

For years Washington has closed its eyes 
and ears to requests for a Los Angeles pass- 
port office. 

The pieas of city and county officials, 
chambers of commerce, California’s congres- 
sional delegation and even Federal judges 
of the northern district have been in vain. 

Apparently, neither the State Department 
nor its passport division is yet aware of some 
things: That Los Angeles is the hub of con- 
stantly increasing foreign travel originating 
here; that the Southland is now a vast 
metropolitan area and no longer a corner 
of the great American desert, and that pub- 
lic conenvience and necessity are being bad- 
ly served locally in passport matters. 

We repeat these palpable facts in the hope 
that Washington’s passport authorities will 
s00n realize the obligation to render proper 
service where it is most needed. 





[From the Los Angeles Mirror-News of 
April 19, 1956] 

Los ANGELES NEEDS PASSPORT OFFICE 

The State Department should establish 
a Los Angeles passport office which could 
handle directly and quickly all passport ap- 
plications originating here. 

Instead we have just a transmittal office. 

All applications have to be sent on to 
Washington or—and this is in cases of emer- 
gency only—to the nearest passport agent 
who is in San Francisco. 

This results in long delays and incon- 
venience and in many cases added expense, 
due to long-distance telephone calls that 
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must be made to hurry up the proceedings. 

The situation is definitely unfair to a city 
which originates more foreign travel than 
any other in the West. 

Some 200 passport 
processed here every day. 

For 1955 the number was 22,448, an in- 
crease of more than 70 percent over 1951 
when the total was 13,064. 

Foreign travel from here is zooming 
sharply this year and will continue to in- 
crease in the foreseeable future. 

Public officials and civic organizations 
have frequently urged establishment of a 
passport office here to serve one of America’s 
foremost metropolitan areas. 

The next move is up to Washington and 
it should come promptly. 


applications are 





The Battle of the Classrooms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months we have been receiving an 
increasing amount of information that 
Russia is rapidly overtaking us in the 
so-called battle of the classrooms. Not 
long ago, for example, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy issued a report 
indicating that our past superiority in 
scientists and engineers—the very su- 
periority upon which our preeminent 
position among the world’s powers 
rests—is quickly disappearing. 

In view of these facts it is extremely 
gratifying to hear that President Ejisen- 
hower has chosen to meet the problem 
head-on by appointing a National Com- 
mittee for the Development of Scien- 
tists and Engineers. This distinguished 
and varied group will be under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Howard L. Bevis, president 
of Ohio State University, and it will at- 
tempt to find a solution to our dilemma. 

This is a most laudable and positive 
undertaking. We wish the committee 
godspeed as they embark on an inquiry 
into a siuation which holds great impor- 
tance for each and every one of us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting the following 
editorial from the Washington Star of 
April 12, which delineates the whole sit- 
uation in clear, concise terms: 

A WAR WE'RE LOSING 

President Eisenhower has taken a good 
and timely step in appointing a committee 
of distinguished citizens to deal with the 
problem of our country’s serious and poten- 
tially grave shortage of scientific and techno- 
logical manpower. 

The new group is the National Committee 
for the Development of Scientists and Engi- 
neers. Headed by Dr. Howard L. Bevis, presi- 
dent of Ohio State University, it is made up 
of 19 outstanding individuals representing all 


the key segments of our American commu-. 


nity, including education, industrial man- 
agement, labor, and local and State govern- 
ments. Its primary responsibility, as Mr. 
Eisenhower has declared in a letter to Dr. 
Bevis, is to promote an imaginative and vig- 
orous effort by both governmental and citi- 
zens organizations to “‘maintain for us the 
technological superiority upon which our 
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economy and our national security so criti- 
cally*depend.” 

This superiority—which is especially vital, 
militarily and economically, in a superscien- 
tific age when our population is increasing 
at a rate of almost 25 million every decade— 
has made us unique among nations in the 
20th century. But the distinction is fast 
slipping from us. In the President’s words, 
“as a result of our continuing shortages of 
highly qualified scientists and engineers, we 
are running the danger of losing the posi- 
tion of technological preeminence we have 
long held in the world,” and the power that 
threatens to supplant us in that respect is 
the Soviet Union—a country which up to 
now has dedicated itself to using science 
chiefly for purposes of aggression and global 
conquest. 

The seriousness of the situation has been 
effectively demonstrated in numerous au- 
thoritative studies, including a particularly 
sobering one released recently by the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Committee. The 
studies leave no room for doubt that the 
United States and its Western allies—al- 
though they may at the moment enjoy a 
superiority in the number of scientists and 
engineers available to them—are rapidly 
falling behind in what has been called the 
cold war of the classrooms. This is so be- 
cause the Soviet Union is turning out a much 
bigger annual crop of scientific and engineer- 
ing graduates than are our own country and 
free Europe combined. 

A problem of this sort, of course, cannot 
be ended merely by appointing a committee. 
But the group named by the President is 
an impressive one, and if it works hard at 
its job, it can point the way toward a sound 
solution. If it achieves only that much, it 
will be rendering fine service to the Nation. 





After 8 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Pater- 
son Evening News of April 21, 1956: 

AFTER 8 YEARS 


The people of Israel temporarily laid aside 
their troubles to celebrate their independence 
day. There was folk dancing in floodlit 
squares throughout the country. National 
leaders spoke of permanent survival despite 
the threat of another war. Generally it was 
an occasion for rejoicing over Israel’s 8 years 
of successful struggle against heavy odds. 

Eight years ago, this little republic was 
established under United Nations sponsor- 
ship in face of bitter opposition from hostile 
Arab States. It actually owes its existence 
to the United States, Britain, and France, 
and, especially to the United States which 
used its power and influence to assure the 
creation of this mew democracy in the 
Middle East. 

It has been no éasy task for the hardy, 
pioneering zealots to transform the waste- 
lands of Bibical Palestine into a fertile, pro- 
ductive nation patterned after the western 
parliamentary system. There Jews find a 
homeland for the first time since the He- 
brews in 1000 B. C. established a monarchy 
in what to them then seemed a land of mill 
and honey, only to be overrun time and 
again by aggrersors, and after conquest by 
the Byzantine Empire, falling into Egypt’s 
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hand in another conquest in around 634 B. C. 

As in olden times, the Israeli people were 
compelled to fight their way to newly won 
freedom and independence against ancient 
enemies. Free people everywhere admired 
their courage in that war and their dedicated 
efforts in building a modern, progressive, 
high-spirited nation in the heart of one of 
the world’s most backward areas. 

Now, Israel is alarmed, but undaunted, by 
gathering storm clouds, It has made rémark- 
able advances in 8 short years, in spite of 
economic boycott, blockade, and border raids 
by enemies who refuse to recognize its exist- 
ence. As the Israelis celebrate their anni- 
versary, with hopes for a permanent peace 
that will allow them to live and prosper in 
freedom from these dangerous harrassments, 
the good wishes of all free people go with 
them. 

Never in the world’s history has 8 years 
done so much for any country. The British, 
whose mandate began it; the United Nations, 
whose assumption of responsibility followed; 
and American Jewry, whose funds have made 
development possible; these have combined 
with the Israeli spirit of devotion and sac- 
rifice to bring Israel very far in 8 years, cre- 
ating an oasis of progress in the barren 
deserts of north Africa, 





Have They Died in Vain? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Belleville (Ill.) News- 
Democrat of April 11, 1956. The edito- 
rial entitled “Have They Died in Vain?” 


follows: 

The Defense Department can’t fathom why 
soldiers and sailors, airmen and marines re- 
fuse to reenlist when their hitch is up. Thi& 
situation keeps top brass in a dither, -vainly 
shaking the bushes to turn up ways and 
means of making military life more attrac- 
tive so that trained officers and enlisted men 
can be enticed to sign up for more of the 
same. The turnover, which has reached 
alarming proportions, has turned out to be 
an item of astronomic expense to our Nation. 

The tragic incident at the United States 
Marine Corps base at Parris Island, S. C., 
should clew out the Pentagon’s worriers as 
to why so many Americans loathe military 
servitude and get out of it at their first 
opportunity. 

Sunday night, six trainees were taken out 
and drowned as punishment for some alleged 
(and probably imaginary) infraction of corps 
discipline. The judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner in this case turned out to be a sadis- 
tic drill sergeant, drunk with power, who 
routed out his whole company in the middle 
of night and forced it to wallow for hours in 
the Carolina muck. 

No doubt this psychopathic noncom will 
be crucified. We hold no brief for him. But 
the guilt in the death of the six young Ma- 
rines is not his alone. It. belongs as much 
to the booby, who vested life-and-death 
control over a company of 80 raw recruits 
in this individual—demonstably incompe- 
tent to be in charge of anybody. And it 
extends all up the chain of command to the 
top martinets who countenanced, if not cul- 
tivated, this outrageous system of chicanry 
which apparently prevails in all basic train- 
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ing camps. We hold no brief for them, 
either. 

The distorted magnification of insignifi- 
cance which culminated in disaster at Parris 
Island might have happened at almost any 
basic training camp operated the auspices of 
the Defense Department. For the same ra- 
dically un-American principle is diligently 
pursued by the Navy, the Army, the Air 
Force, and the Coast Guard. 

Theoretically, basic training is intended to 
separate the men from the boys. In prac- 
tice, however, this initial phase of military 
service is conducted to transform recruits 
into docile sheep, but inevitably the grueling 
process makes goats of many. 

It is this crucial period when the civilian 
is being introduced to the frustrations of 
the “Army way” that sows the seeds of dis- 
gust with the military in general and every- 
thing connected with it. From the start the 
taste is bad, with all the wanton brutalizing, 
inhumanities and indignities the new hands 
are subjected to. After that they never 
can develop a zestful appetite for this dish. 

It has become abundantly clear that basic 
training procedure is long overdue for dras- 
tic overhauling. The unforgivable shame 
of it all is that six fine, robust, young 
Americans were drowned before their coun- 
trymen woke up to the deplorable conditions 
which prevail throughout our country’s Mili- 
itary Establishment. 





Our National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the speech deliv- 
ered by Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the 
65th Continental Congress of the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in Washington, D. C., on 
April 17, 1956. I feel this address will be 
of interest to all Members of Congress: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE Our GREATEST TASK 

Tonight I want to limit my remarks to 
our one greatest task. The task is national 
defense—the defense of our freedoms and our 
way of life. No other problem is as impor- 
tant or as decisive as this one. 

This task of which I speak involves more 
than military defense. It is more than or- 
ganizing, equipping, and training Armed 
Forces for prompt and sustained combat op- 
erations, 

For the task is also one of supporting the 
broad purposes of our Government and the 
United Nations in working for freedom, jus- 
tice, and peace. It is one of strengthening 
our national fiber and reestablishing contact 
in our daily lives with proven fundamentals. 
And, it is one of making ourselves better able 
to live our lives, educate our young, and pray 
our prayers, all in freedom and self-respect, 

Our great task is all these and more be- 
sides. In essence, our task is to strengthen 
our freedoms and safeguard them for the 
generations to follow. 

Now some of us may feel that we are able 
to isolate ourselves or escape responsibility 
for this task. But none of us really do—we 
only think we do. It would never be enough 
for only a relatively few to be responsible for 
the defense of these United States. It never 
could be, 
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The reason is simple and clear. If many 
Americans were to isolate themselves from 
responsibility for the well-being of this Na- 
tion, we probably would fall into the dol< 
drums of apathy, complacency and self- 
satisfaction. We would be inclined to look 
at communism and then write it off the 
books in the belief: “It cannot happen here.” 
Unconsciously, our guard would be lowered, 
and our vulnerabilities increased. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We “can” be de- 
stroyed by a lack of active patriotism. Lib- 
erty is always in danger. History is filled 
with instances proving that nations who 
take liberty for granted are apt to fall prey 
to tyrannical forces from within as well as 
from without. 

Any serious deficiency or lack of active 
patriotism should be regarded as a menace 
to. national security. We simply cannot 
afford to take freedom for granted. Com- 
placency and smugness are completely out 
of place at a time when nearly a billion peo- 
ple from the Baltic to the Pacific are under 
Communist control. 

In this regard, we should remember that 
freedom is not solely American. Love of 
liberty is not something unique to us alone. 
Out of that billion people now behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains, there probably 
are many who long for liberty and who try 
to keep alive the flame of faith. I feel sure 
that for those who have lost freedom, there 
is no reparation or sacrifice that can even 
faintly reflect its true value. 

Communism is not only a powerful or- 
ganization militarily and industrially, but 
it is also an extremely skillful and un- 
scrupulous ideological opponent who is at 
work every day selling his goods around the 
world. Its base, its head, and its heart are 
in Moscow; but its objectives are worldwide. 
Its successes are achieved in part by the sub- 
versive appeal of an artful logic effectively 
spread by organized zealots. 

As a result, people of satellite states are 
either persuaded or regimented to accept a 
set of principles and values based on the 
individual’s subservience to the state. 

Let’s face it. Communist leadership can 
recruit people who will risk their lives, live 
in one suit of clothes and on one meal a 
day—-all in order to spread Communist doc- 
trine. 

In answer to their ideology, we who are 
free are sometimes outmaneuvered. Too 
often we seemingly lack the understanding 
conviction with which to defend our way 
of life. Sometimes we overemphasize ma- 
terial things in life, and taik too much 
about our aircraft, automobiles, highways, 
refrigerators, television, gadgetry and mon- 
ey—the products of our way of life, and not 
its foundations, 

Are these what we value most? I say “No,” 
though at times some of us may think we do. 
These are the fashionable surface desires. 
Possess them all, and you still would not 
have satisfied your life. 

The real answer is found in the heart, the 
mind, and in the spirit of America. What 
people want is the pride which springs from 
the freedom and dignity of the individual. 
They want to establish and identify them- 
selves with liberty, an achievement which 
fundamentally is very much up to the indi- 
vidual. 

As I see it, our responsibility is unmis<« 
takable. Freedom is the personal responsi- 
bility and action of anindividual. It is com- 
paratively easy to legislate freedoms, and 
almost impossible to legislate individual ac- 
tions and responsibilities. Yet one’s value to 
oneself and to society varies in direct pro-« 
portion to the extent he or she assumes re- 
sponsibilities toward others. 

For women, this is indeed an important 
mission, and it is traditional, It is tradi- 
tional for women to help conserve the best 
elements of our heritage, Especially is it 
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traditional for you Daughters of our Ameri- 
can heritage. 

By your influence in the home, church, and 
school, you shape the character of our youth, 
who in their day will be called upon to as- 
sume their share of responsibility. By your 
influence in the home and Government, you 
provide the balance which so often helps us 
hold fast to the right course. 

On that analogy is another hope for raising 
the moral and spiritual fiber of the home and 
of the Nation. It always will be your role to 
give consideration to world problems, and at 
the same time, strengthen the place of fam- 
ilies in building a secure Nation. 

Tonight, I congratulate the Daughters of 
the American Revolution for their outstand- 
ing service to the cause of freedom. You 
have advanced the vital hopes of freedom for 
the future. 

I congratulate you on being the recipient 
of Freedoms Foundation special award for 
1955 in recognition of your active work to 
maintain our historic heritage. It was my 
good fortune to present this coveted award to 
your first vice president, Mrs. Kenneth T. 
Trewhella, in ceremonies at Valley Forge, Pa., 
on the 22d of February this year. 

It may interest you to know that your cita- 
tion contained only four sentences, but each 
sentence contained some world of action— 
words like “dedication,” “efforts,” “in- 
tensely,” “work,” and “results.” The act of 
doing something was inherent in every part 
of that citation, as though action in the 
service of your country is implicit with each 
of you. 

So it is with us in the Armed Forces. Lib- 
erty is our heritage, too. It is one national 
asset that is irreplaceable; and like any pos- 
session of value, it must be protected and 
made secure. 

All Americans, in or out of uniform, have a 
stake in the spiritual, moral, and cultural 
well-being of our Nation. We in the Armed 
Forces join with you Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in serving in the forces which 
guard our country and our way of life. Your 
efforts and ours are part of the strategy in 
defense of our liberty. Together, let us al- 
ways be actively and patriotically militant 
about our liberty. 





Vice President Urges Firmness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to your attention an interesting 
editorial which appeared in the Whit- 
tier (Calif.) News on April 14, 1956. It 
points up the necessity of our giving par- 
ticular attention to the Far East and the 
importance of our diplomacy in that 
area. 

The editorial refers to an address by 
Mr. Virgil Pinkley, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Mirror. Mr. Pinkley is well 
equipped to discuss this problem and has 
made an important contribution to our 
country by bringing first-hand informa- 
tion to the leaders of our Government 
concerning this vital area. 


The editorial follows: 
Wuy Must We WAVER? 
Is it the difference between shirt-sleeved 
and silk-stockinged diplomacy? Is it saying 
one thing out of one corner of our diplomatic 
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mouths and meaning still another thing out 
of the other corner? 

What is the elusive something that makes 
our foreign policy so ineffective at times? 

Why do most Americans ultimately come 
to the conclusion that, regardless of the 
political party in the White House or in Con- 
gress at the time, we are forever pulling bon- 
ers in dealing with both friends and foes in 
foreign countries? 

Los Angeles editor Pinkley, who addressed 
the annual Whittier Chamber of Commerce 
dinner, may have supplied the answer. He 
was relating a conversation he had with the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu. 

The Minister told him in reply to a ques- 
tion that so far as Japan is concerned the 
United States needs to do but one thing: 
be firm and stay that way. 

Shigemitsu listed as an example our plans 
for using Pacific islands to test future atomic 
weapons, as we have in the past. His recom- 
mendation, said Pinkley, is that the United 
States say exactly and specifically what it 
proposes to do with such testing, and then 
stand by what it says. Instead of veering 
with every whim of diplomacy that occurs 
to our representatives abroad, said the Jap- 
anese (who certainly must be a friend of ours 
to be so candid), we ought to take our posi- 
tion and then stick unwaveringly to it. 

Such a policy may be exactly what we need 
in the Far East, together with one other 
method suggested by the editor. 

He thinks our diplomats ought to do more 
like the Nixons did when they visited the 
Orient—get out and shake hands and mix 
with the people themselves, not the govern- 
mental leaders only. This, too, makes sense 
because it is practical. We know that it 
works in our hometowns here in Amer- 
ica; otherwise, none of us would have many 
personal friends. 

It can work all around the world because 
a majority of people everywhere are friendly 
and want to be accepted as friends. Why 
our diplomats have not sensed this is d mys- 
tery, except possibly because they have been 
held to the old British diplomatic customs 
and traditions that have been falling like 
tenpins in the death throes of colonialism in 
recent years. 





Ike’s Veto of the Farm Bill Indicates He 
Has Written Off the Farm Vote for 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under ieave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
REcorD a recent editorial from the Capi- 
tal Times of Madison, Wis. 

Following is the full text of the edi- 
torial: 

President Eisenhower's veto of the farm 
bill providing for 90-percent support prices 
indicates that the Republicans are confident 
that they can lose the farm vote and still get 
elected next November. 

In 1952, when the President didn’t have 
this confidence, he was talking a different 
language about 90-percent supports. At 
Brookings, S. Dak., on October 4, Candidate 
Eisenhower had this to say about price sup- 

“The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90-percent parity price sup- 
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port and it is pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100-percent parity, with the guaranty in 
price supports of 90.” : 

The President's veto adds substance to the 
report that the Republican high command 
believes that it can ignore the economic 
plight of agriculture and look to the urban 
areas, where conditions are good, to pull them 
through the election. While they may be 
right in their political analysis, as it ap- 
pears from some of the presidential primar- 
ies, they are taking a reckless gamble with 
the future of the economy. 

It is nonsense to pretend, as the President 
seems to be doing, that the soil-bank plan, 
which he endorses, will do anything substan- 
tial for the farmers, whose incomes have 
dropped $1 billion a year since the advent 
of the Eisenhower administration. The dan- 
ger is that this gathering depression on the 
farms will soon be felt in the cities, where 
consumer credit has already reach a pre- 
carious height. The result will be total 
depression. 

The Eisenhower-Benson argument is that 
90-percent supports produce unmanageable 
surpluses. They argue that flexible-price 
supports will reduce production and cut 
down on the accumulation of surpluses. 

This is one of the biggest frauds put over 
on the American people. The Bensonites 
argue that they inherited huge surpluses 
from the Democrats which piled up under 
the rigid price-support program. Actually, 
there is a grave question of whether the 
surpluses then in existence were excessive. 

As for cutting back production under the 
flexible program, the President need only 
look at the figures supplied by his own 
Department of Agriculture. Between 1952 
and 1955 support prices on milk dropped 17 
percent but production went up 9 percent. 
The disparity is even more pronounced in 
other farm commodities, except on those 
where production controls were imposed. 
The production of sorghum grain, for exam- 
ple, rose 173 percent in the same period 
while its support prices fell 24 percent. 

If Secretary Benson understood the farm- 
ers end, instead of the processors, who have 
been making unprecedented profits, he would 
know that when a farmer’s income falls he 
immediately moves to produce more. 

The blunt truth is that Secretary Benson 
represents the philosophy of the big indus- 
trialized farm interests, who are out to make 
American agriculture a more efficient opera- 
tion. This is going to be done by forcing 
the small inefficient farmers off the farm 
and into the factory. If there are some 
economic pains that go with this, so be it. 

Some of Benson‘s. advisers have frankly 
and publicly espoused this philosophy, seem- 
ingly unaware that they are creating a social 
and economic upheaval that could bring 
economic chaos. By his veto, the President 
is playing their game, though he is probably 
no more aware of its implications than he 
has been of some of the other things done 
in his administration. 





Pulaski League of Nassau County, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, due 
to previous commitments, I was unable 
to speak before the Pulaski League of 
Nassau County at New Hyde Park, on 
April 22, 1956. My friend, Mr. Louis S. 
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Backiel, an outstanding American of Po- 
lish ancestry, appeared in my stead and 
delivered my address, which is as fol- 
lows: 

As you know, this is the first annual ban- 
quet of the Pulaski League of Nassau County. 
I want to welcome you to it in the hope 
that this banquet is the first of a long 
series of get-togethers. 

This social and fraternal organization, is 
performing a very much needed service. It 
is helping and encouraging Americans of Po- 
lish descent to get acquainted with their 
local and State leaders. To know their 
local and State leaders is the duty of every 
voter, because it is at the local level that 
political campaigns are won and American 
Presidents elected. 

Your State and local leaders are as im- 
portant to you as the national representa- 
tives that you send to Washington. I con- 
gratulate Americans of Polish descent for 
supporting so strongly such an organization 
as the Pulaski League of Nassau County. 

Many, perhaps all of you people here to- 
night, have relatives and friends in Poland. 
And I know that you will want to hear how 
President Eisenhower and his supporters feel 
about that unhappy country, especially now 
that the Soviet leaders are trying to sell their 
“new look” to the free world. 

In the first place, no matter what you 
read in the papers, or hear from opposition 
sources, President Eisenhower is not fooled 
by the smiling faces which Khrushchev and 
Bulganin are now showing the world. 

And he is not going to believe that they 
have had a change of heart until they free 
all the satellite nations, and most especially 
Poland. 

You know, of course, under whose Aadmin- 
istration Poland was first sold to the slavery 
of the Iron Curtain. ig 

But one thing is certain, if Polish history— 
a history of incredible heroism and forti- 
tude—means anything, it means that Poland 
will be free again. 

The Polish will to be free surpasses any 
love of liberty shown by any other European 
nation in world history. 

Those famous words, “liberty or death,” 
well might have been spoken by the com- 
bined voice of the Polish people. 

And I say this to Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, “As long as the Polish nation is 
kept in slavery behind the Iron Curtain, you 
are holding to your bosoms a dagger that 
will eventually destroy you. You cannot en- 
slave the unconquerable Polish spirit. You 
cannot make henchmen of souls whose long- 
ing for freedom transcends their passion for 
life itself.” 

President Eisenhower and his administra- 
tion inherited the present Polish tragedy. 
They cannot undo this dreadful wrong over- 
night. But, they are not fooled by the 
honeyed words now coming out of Russia. 
They are not fooled by the current destruc- 
tion of the myth of Stalin. They have 
known all along that Stalin was the bloody 
murderer he is now proclaimed to be. 

They know that the present leaders of Rus- 
sia were his followers while he lived and so 
are as guilty as he was. 

They will not weaken in their stand 
against Russia until the Iron Curtain is 
destroyed and Poland a free nation once 
again. 

President Eisenhower is the first President 
in over 20 years to face Russia boldly. His 
Cabinet members reflect in their speeches 
and actions that strong bold policy. 

Secretary of State Dulles proclaimed that 
for aggressors, we had up our sleeve the ace 
card of massive retaliation. He proclaimed 
for all the world to hear, that in the event 
of aggression anywhere in the world, we 
meant to use massive retaliation. 

As a result, the Korean war was ended 
and Russian aggression brought to a halt. 
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For the first time in over 20 years, commu- 
nism was stopped dead in its tracks. History 
has shown that all dictatorships hold the 
seeds of their destruction. The moment 
they stop growing, they start to decay. We 
are determined to stop the growth of the 
Communist evil—we are determined that bit 
by bit, the Iron Curtain shall be rolled back. 
We are determined that 1 day Poland shall 
be free. To that end I pledge my labors in 
your behalf. 





The Highway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following brief 
summary of contents of H. R. 10660, new 
highway bill. 

The highway bill, to be reported on the 
floor of the House shortly is H. R. 10660. 
This is a combination of H. R. 8836, 
the Fallon bill, which is the highway 
authorization bill reported by the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, and H. R. 9075, the 
revenue raising bill, the Boggs bill which 
was reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee. The first title of H. R. 10660 
relates to the authorization as contained 
in the Fallon bill as amended. 

PRIMARY, SECONDARY, URBAN 


Sections 101 through 107 of the bill 
are approximately the same as the 1954 
Highway Act which deals with the pri- 
mary, secondary. and urban systems of 
roads as now in effect, with the exception 
that the funds involved are increased in 
the new legislation. The amount au- 
thorized for the primary, secondary, and 
urban systems, in addition to the $700 
million already authorized for 1957 by 
the 1954 act is increased by $25 million. 

It is established as the intent of Con- 
gress that starting in 1957 and continu- 
ing through 1969 the total amounts in- 
tended for the primary, secondary, and 
urban systems be progressively increased 
in the amount of $25 million per year. 
Thus the total Federal funds involved for 
these systems during this period is 
$11,375,000,000. 

CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


It was the opinion of the committee 
that the Congress should review every 2 
years the authorization on the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems. 

Included in the sections up to 107 are 
increases for forest highway roads, trails, 
national parks, and so forth, and also 
some clarifying amendments relative to 
Indian land and other Federal domain 
roads. These sections also include a $30 
million authorization for an emergency 
fund for highway repairs in disaster 
areas. 

INTERSTATE SYSTEM 

Section 108 to section 201 deals with 
the interstate system as set forth in H. R. 
8836, the Fallon measure as amended. 
The authorizations of this section estab- 
lishes a Federal expenditure, over the 13- 
year period 1957 up to and including 1969, 
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for the Interstate system of $24,825,000,- 
000. The matching as it deals with the 
interstate system is 90 percent Federal 
funds and 10 percent State funds. In 
reality the total expenditure of the two 
programs as far as Federal funds are con- 
cerned is approximately $36,500,000.000. 
MAXIMUM AXLE WEIGHT LIMITATIONS 


In the bill will be found new subject 
matter relating to Federal axle weight 
limitations on vehicles using the high- 
ways. From available information, and 
taking into consideration the sponsor of 
the amendment, it would be my opinion 
that it was submitted upon the recom- 
mendation, and with the approval of, the 
trucking industry. This section would 
deny Federal funds to the interstate sys- 
tem in any State which permits single 
axle loads in excess of 18,000 pounds or 
tandem-axle loads in excess of 32,000, or 
which exceeds present State statutory 
regulations in effect July 1, 1956, which- 
ever is the greater. The enactment of 
this provision will not deprive any vehicle 
of any legal right it presently enjoys. It 
is an effort on the part of the Federal 
Government to insure that the highway 
facilities to be constructed with this large 
sum of Federal money shall serve out 
their economic life and not be prema- 
turely destroyed by excessive loads and 
the question of safety for the traveling 
public shall be properly recognized. The 
bill takes into consideration the research 
that is now going on, the results of which 
will be known to Congress not later than 
March 1, 1959, and instructs the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress not later than 
March 1, 1959, with respect to maximum 
desirable dimensions and weights of ve- 
hicles using the public highways. 

REIMBURSEMENT FOR CERTAIN HIGHWAYS 


The bill contains a section instructing 
the Secretary of Commerce to do neces- 
Sary research regarding reimbursement 
of funds by the Federal Government to 
those States that have completed sec- 
tions of the interstate system whether 
toll or free, subsequent to August 2, 1947, 
and meeting standards required on the 
interstate system and to report to the 
Congress his findings not later than Jan- 
uary 2, 1958. It was recognized by the 
Committee that possibly there was equity 
in the reimbursement feature but suffi- 
cient factual data was not available to 
permit the establishment of a fair for- 
mula either in dollars or miles credited. 

PREVAILING RATE OF WAGE 


The bill contains a provision for bring- 
ing under the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act contract work performed on 
the interstate system. This provision 
requires that the Secretary of Labor de- 
termine the prevailing wages to be paid 
on all contracts involving interstate sec- 
tions of the program. 

RELOCATION OF UTILITY FACILITIES 


The bill as written sets forth that 
whenever a State shall pay for the relo- 
cation of utility facilities necessitated 
by the construction of a project in the 
Federal-aid primary or secondary sys- 
tem, or on a national system, Federal 
funds may be used to reimburse the State 
for such costs in the same proportion as 
Federal funds are expended on the proj- 
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ect. The term utility includes, publicly, 
privately, cooperatively owned utilities, 
which, of course, includes sewer systems, 
water systems, gas, telephone including 
REA, light and power. This leaves the 
determining power entirely in the hands 
of the States. 
FREE COMPETITION 


Other provisions relate to the filing of 
periodic reports on the progress of the 
interstate system; the use of rights-of- 
way incident to the interstate system and 
provisions which will insure that the 
users of the interstate system will re- 
ceive the benefits of free competition in 
purchasing supplies and services at, or 
adjacent to, highways in such system; 

CHECK BY CONGRESS 


The bill provides that departments and 
agencies of any State and the executive 
branch of the Government shall furnish 
to the Committee on Public Works of 
the Senate or the House, or a subcom- 
mittee of each, such information as may 
be requested relating to the construction 
of the new interstate system. 

TITLE II—REVENUE FEATURES 


In corporates the recommendations of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
as contained in H. R. 9075 by Congress- 
man Boccs. This revenue section, which 
in all probability will come to the floor 
of the House under a closed rule, con- 
tains provision for a 1-cent gas tax in- 
crease; a 1-cent diesel and special fuels 
increase: a 3-cent increase on all rub- 
ber used by highway vehicles; 2-percent 
ad valorem tax increase on trucks, buses, 
and trailers—which makes a total of 10 
percent as now being paid by automo- 
biles. 

The bill places a new tax of 3 cents a 
pound on camelback or retreading ma- 
terial and a new permit fee of $1.50 per 
thousand pounds on vehicles in excess of 
26,000 pounds. 

The total yield anticipated from the 
revenue measure over a 15 year period is 
approximately $38 billion. It is to be 
noted that nonhighway users on all of 
the above taxes are exempt. 

This revenue section recognizes the 
withdrawal from general revenues after 
July 1, 1957, of one-half of the total yield 
of the 10 percent ad valorem tax on 
trucks, buses, and trailers and the total 
yield of the rubber tax on tires and the 
assignment of these revenues to the 
highway program. Prior to July 1, 1957, 
the revenue measure recognizes the dedi- 
cation of only the 2 pércent increase in 
ad valorem tax on trucks, buses, and 
trailers and the 3 percent increase in 
rubber taxes. 

This means, in a general statement, 
that a large amount of money that is 
now going to the general revenue fund 
will be designated to the highway trust 
fund after 1957. 

PAY AS YOU GO 


After study and attempting to analyze 
whether or not the revenue raising 
feature will meet the authorization, it is 
the considered judgment that in the 
overall program we will be short about 
$3.5 billion. However, it is the belief 
that possibly this amount can be col- 
lected by increased sales and use of the 
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highways so I think, in all fairness, it 
should be said that the revenue bill as 
submitted by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and incorporated in title II of this 
bill will meet the authorization and ex- 
penditures as set forth in title I. 

In summary, the proposed legislation 
has the merit of providing for review by 
the Congress and the correction of any 
inequities that may develop as the pro- 
gram progresses. The bill is not perfect 
but I think the general public wants a 
highway bill and, in my opinion, the con- 
troversial features contained in this 
legislation are the results of various seg- 
ments of our society compromising to 
obtain that which the people are asking, 
namely, better roads. 





Wheat Farmers Want the Domestic Parity 
Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
that would incorporate in our farm pro- 
gram one of the desirable features of 
the conference report on H. R. 12 which, 
among others, prompted me to vote for 
that measure. In so doing, I am join- 
ing with our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Cuiirrorp Hope, of Kansas, 
who was chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee in the 83d Congress. 
This bill has the support of the National 
Grange, and the National Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association. I am confident that it 
would meet with the approval of our 
administration. 

Wheat is one of the basic crops grown 
in western Nebraska, and it is the only 
crop readily and profitably adaptable to 
the soil and climate of large areas of my 
State. If other crops could be grown 
economically, I can assure you they 
would be grown because the farmers in 
my district would like nothing better 
than to rid themselves of Government 
controls. 

Existing wheat programs are unrealis- 
tic and unacceptable to the farmers in 
western Nebraska. Their land is highly 
susceptible to wind erosion, and moisture 
is scant. It is absolutely necessary to 
maintain a cover on the land to prevent 
blowing and to catch and hold every 
bit of snow and rainfall; as a result, 
nearly every farmer follows summer-fal- 
lowing practices whereby one-half of his 
land must lie idle each year. The pru- 
dent farmer is severely penalized by the 
present wheat program because his acre- 
age allotment has been established on 
the basis of the number of acres he 
plants, and the 2 or 3 acreage cuts de- 
creed in past years have reduced his 
wheat base to such an extent that he is 
able to use scarcely more than 30 per- 
cent of his farmland. In the case of 
the small farmer this has been disastrous, 
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This is his dilemma: If he stays in the 
program, his wheat base is too small 
to permit him to operate profitably; if 
he chooses to overplant, he cannot afford 
to pay the penalty imposed. 

The domestic parity bill I have today 
introduced is a desirable improvement. 

First, it will eventually remove the 
hand of the Federal Government from 
control ‘of the wheat farm. The farmer 
would not be penalized if he plants more 
than the Government permits, because 
the Government will not be able to tell 
him how much he can plant. 

Second, since the support program ap- 
plies only to the wheat used for domestic 
food purposes and marketing quotas are 
based on annual consumption of wheat 
as food, the multifarious problems and 
the $350 million annual expense connect- 
ed with storage will be sharply reduced 
and eventually wiped out. 

Third, the supported wheat will be 
produced primarily for the domestic mar- 
ket, and not for sale to the Government. 
The Government will be eliminated in 
due time as the world’s largest wheat 
warehousing and marketing establish- 
ment. 

Fourth, the cost of operating this pro- 
gram will be considerably lower than 
the present catchall operation. 

The mechanics of the domestic parity 
program are quite simple. On the basis 
of the information available to him, the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines the 
number of bushels of wheat that will be 
consumed in the domestic food markets 
in this country during the coming year. 
Using this figure as the base, he then 
establishes bushel quotas for each of the 
wheat-producing States in terms of their 
history in the preceding 10 years. County 
and farm unit quotas are than estab- 
lished by appropriate State and local or- 
ganizations, using as criteria the past 
wheat acreages, the normal yield, crop- 
rotation practices, type of soil, and to- 
pography. The wheat farmer subse- 
quently receives a marketing certificate 
which will assure him 100 percent of 
parity for this bushel quota. If he 
chooses to produce more wheat, it is his 
privilege to do so but the wheat must be 
sold at the market price, consumed, or 
fed on the farm, or stored back against 
future crops. 

The cost of this program to the con- 
sumer of wheat products would be negli- 
gible. Prices now paid for good milling 
wheat traditionally exceed parity, and 
the wheat content of many of our staple 
foods contributes little to its retail cost. 
For example, the cost of the wheat in a 
loaf of bread is about 10 percent of the 
total. Wheat produced for sale in ex- 
cess of the domestic quotas would receive 
no support and would have to seek their 
own level on the market. 

This plan for wheat would dovetail 
nicely with the administration’s soil 
bank; it would work exceedingly well 
with the bill I have introduced emphasiz- 
ing the industrial use of agricultural 
commodities. It would serve the best 
interests of the wheat farmer and the 
general public. Surplus crops can be 
converted into alcohol, rubber, and other 
industrial items. This legislation should 
be adopted this year. 
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Three-Star Extra Specialist Reports on 
Political Situation in Midwest 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recorp at this point 
a three-star extra report by Mr. Fred 
Morrison, outstanding news analyst and 
commentator on Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Minnesota. The conclusions and obser- 
vations made by Mr. Morrison are 
strictly his own. His forthright report- 
ing, however, might serve as a tonic to 
those Republicans in the Midwest who 
are complacent: 

Prep MorRIson, From MaDIsoNn, WIS., 
APRIL 9, 1956 


The Republican political organization, here 
in the State of Wisconsin, is moving into 
this year’s election campaign with two strikes 
already counted against it. 

In the first place, when the campaign gets 
rolling, it will be facing the most powerful 
Democratic combine this State has seen in 
a long time. The Democratic Party, allied 
with the CIO, the Farmers Union, and various 
cooperative groups, already is plastering the 
State with an anti-Republican barrage. 

Wisconsin farmers wake up in the morning 
to a CIO radio program which is carried on 
a State network of stations. The program 
hammers on the theme that the farmer is 
being victimized by the Republican farm 
policies. The Farmers Union has a com- 
panion broadcast which is carried on a dif- 
ferent network of radio stations, and whieh 
hammers on the same theme. In addition 
to that, they blanket the State with various 
publications, all supporting the Democrats 
and opposing the policies of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

To try to counter this Democratic com- 
bine, the Republicans will put into the field 
here an organization which is tottering from 
low morale, split by factions, and short of 
money. 

Republican leaders here, who are willing 
to speak frankly, say the blame for their 
present difficult plight must fall on the 
White House in Washington. They don’t 
blame President Eisenhower directly, but 
they say he must take part of the blame 
because he has permitted the situation to 
develop. 

Their chief complaint is against those 
around the President who consider politics 
something which must not be talked about. 
Those advisers, these Republican leaders 
say, have screened away from the President 
all of the political workers who need his 
support. 

Their recommendations for job appoint- 
ments have been ignored, and in many cases 
the appointments have gone to persons who 
never had any connection with the Republi- 
can party. They have received almost no 
support from Washington in their efforts to 
counteract the farmer dissatisfaction over 
the farm program. They are left almost 
completely on their own without recogni- 
tion from the administration they helped 
elect. 

The result is that the morale of the party 
workers is shot. Their prestige has been 
damaged, and they now are having difficulty 
collecting the money they need for their 
local operations. 

That’s the situation inside the Republican 
party here in Wisconsin as the new campaign 
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begins. They don’t doubt that President 
Eisenhower will be able to carry the State 
this fall. But they very much doubt they 
can recover any of their badiy needed seats 
in Congress. 

This is Fred Morrison in Madison, Wis. 





FRED MorRRISON, FRom Des MOINES, 
APRIL 10, 1956 


The Republican Party. has muffed the ball 
on the biggest, if not the only, election 
campaign issue here in the Middle West. 
That is the opinion of many Republican 
workers and leaders I have talked with both 
in Wisconsin and here in Iowa—workers and- 
leaders, incidentally, who will be called upon 
to deliver the farm vote for the Republicans 
this fall. 

They say the Republican organization has 
stood by and permitted the Democratic Party 
and its allied groups, such as the CIO and 
the Farmers Union, to create a political 
furor over the farm situation. They say 
that not only is the furor not justified by the 
facts, but that it could have been stopped 
had the Republican organization and the 
administration in Washington taken any ef- 
fective, organized steps to stop it. 

These party leaders do not minimize the 
present difficulties of the farmers. They 
say there is no question many of them are 
caught in a serious price squeeze. But they 
take the position the farmer is a reasonable 
fellow who understands the problems and 
will listen to a logical explanation. 

They say that if the administration and 
the national Republiean organization had 
made a determined effort to show the farm- 
ers that their program is the only sound 
program, the political effects of the farm 
problem would not be what they are today. 

Instead of doing that, however, they com- 
plain that the Republican Party split on the 
issue, with some Republicans joining the 
opposition and criticizing their own adminis- 
tration’s policy. The result has been to add 
fuel to the opposition’s drive to build the 
farm situation into a big campaign issue. 
These local Republican leaders are far from 
happy with some of Secretary Benson’s pub- 
lic statements, but they say there is no 
serious opposition to his program. 

What the farmers want, they say, is to 
be assured that their interests are being pro- 
tected to the best of the Government’s abil- 
ity. But when they see the Republican 
Party split on its own policies, they begin to 
have their doubts. 

Most of the persons I have talked with 
contend that the farm problem has been 
greatly exaggerated. The price squeeze is on, 
of course, but the farmers are far from being 
in a disastrous state. I am told that the big 
majority of them are in a position to wait 
the situation out if they are convinced the 
problem is being solved. 

To check that, I went over to the local 
offices of the United States Treasury here 
in Des Moines to see how Government bond 
sales are going in this area. Iowa has been 
described as one of the States hardest hit 
by the drop in farm prices. I found that in 
spite of that, Iowa farmers are investing in 
Government bonds at a record rate. They 
bought more bonds in 1955 than in any other 
peacetime year and sales for the first 2 
months of this year are at about the same 
level. 

Iowa, with its 2%, million people, is seventh 
among the States in bond sales. It is topped 
only by such popular States as New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylyania, and California. The 
farmers of Iowa, with all their problems, 
buy more bonds than the entire State of 
Texas. That may indicate that they are not 
facing bankruptcy and are in a position to 
wait for a solution of their problems if they 
can be convinced that a solution is on its 
way. 

This is Fred Morrison in Des Moines, 
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FRED MORRISON, FROM MINNEAPOLIS, 
= Aprin 11, 1956 


A battle royal is shaping up inside the 
Republican Party, here in Minnesota, on 
the issue of the administration farm pro- 
gram. It will be a test of strength be- 
tween the local party leaders and the vet- 
eran Republican Members of Congress from 
this State, who have refused to go along 
with the farm policies of Secretary Benson. 

The local Republican leaders here are 
irate over the position taken by all their 
Republican Congressmen, with the excep- 
tion of Representative WALTER Jupp. All of 
them, including Senator THyYr, have con- 
sistently opposed the Benson farm program, 
and have joined the Democrats in voting 
and speaking against it. 

The Republican leaders here take the posi- 
tion that the Benson program is a good pro- 
gram, and that it would have the support 
of Minnesota farmers if there were any can- 
didates willing to support it and explain it 
to them. They are now making the issue 
very clear—that either the present Republi- 
can Members of Congress change their posi- 
tion and support the administration or they 
will be opposed by their own organization 
leaders in the September primaries. 

These leaders say that is the only position 
they can take if they hope to win the elec- 
tion in Minnesota this fall and win back 
some of the congressional seats they have 
lost to Democrats in past elections. They 
say that, under present conditions, every 
time one of their own Members of Congress 
makes a speech in this State it is a speech 
against the administration, and a speech 
for the policies advocated by the Democrats. 
They say it is very clear that the Democrats 
here, under the leadership of Senator 
HUMPHREY and Governor Freeman, are try- 
ing to destroy the administration program, 
and, as the situation now stands, the Re- 
publican Congressmen are helping them do 
it. 

These local Minnesota leaders are very un- 
happy with Washington’s leadership of the 
party. They say that no effective steps have 
been taken by the White House, the leaders 
in Congress, or the national leaders of the 
party, to make the Republicans in Congress 
work as a team, and what they are trying 
to do now is to force some teamwork, at least 
in their own State. 

Both State and county leaders with whom 
I have talked feel that Secretary Benson 
could win the confidence of the farmers if 
he were given a chance. But, they say, he 
has been fighting a lone battle. He is being 
smeared by the Democrats, the CIO, and the 
Farmers Union in this State, and even the 
Republicans refuse to support him. In spite 
of that, they say, every time he has come in- 
to the State in recent months, he has greatly 
impressed the farmers who heard him. 

Minnesota’s Republican Congressmen have 
one last chance this week to avoid the con- 
tinued wrath of their own State leaders. 
But, if they fail to support Benson in the 
final congressional action on the farm bill, 
they will be marked men. }. 

This is Fred Morrison in Minneapolis. 


FRED MORRISON, FroM MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 12, 
1956 


The great farm depression which is being’ 
built up as the overriding election-year issue, 
here in the Middle West, comes dangerously 
close to being an outright political hoax. 

It is a hoax to the extent that it is being 
magnified far out of proportion to its true 
seriousness. Farm income is down. There 
is no question about that. Some farmers 
are in financial trouble, and all of them are 
having to watch their expenditures more 
closely. 

But nowhere can you find support for the 
disaster statements made by the political 
critics of the administration in this area, 
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Minnesota’s Democratic Governor Freeman 
said recently that the Eisenhower farm pro- 
gram has resulted in “misery and terror 
among the farmers of the Middle West.” 
The left-wing Farmers Union, which blankets 
this area with its propaganda, has been 
telling the farmers that they are facing 
disaster and that the administration's farm 
program is the reason. 

Actually the farm cash income in the Min- 
nesota-Dakota-Montana area was down only 
2 percent in 1955. And that covers all farm- 
ers, whether their operation is efficient or 
not. 

On the whole, the well established, effi- 
ciently run farms are in pretty good shape. 
It is the smaller, marginal farms, and the 
farmers who have gone into the business 
recently and have heavy debt burdens, that 
are in trouble. 

One farmer gave me his version of the 
situation. He said that during the past 15 
years, all farmers made money. He said a lot 
of inefficient ones got into the business dur- 
ing that time, and were able to make a go 
of it because of good conditions. Now with 
the squeeze on, he said, they are in trouble. 

All of these facts are used by the Farmers 
Union and the politicians to support their 
charges that the Benson farm program is 
ruining the area. : 

One farmer told me that he, personally, 
was getting along allright. But he said that 
when you are told day after day that you are 
being victimized and that everybody has 
prosperity but you, you might begin to be- 
lieve it after a while. 

The Farmers Union’s answer to the farm 
problem—and they hammer away at it day 
after day—is a return to rigid price supports. 
They blanket Minnesota with propaganda of 
that kind. Yet more than 70 percent of Min- 
nesota’s farm income is from livestock prod- 
ucts, which have no Government supports. 
The Minnesota farmer gets only 2 percent of 
his income from wheat and only 10 percent 
from corn, both of which are supported by 
the Government. 

There is a farm problem in the Middle 
West. The farmers do need something to 
boost theirincome. But the situation is no- 
where near as bad as it is pictured by the 
politicians * * * and with many of the Re- 
publican Congressmen in the area joining 
the Democrats in their barrage against Sec- 
retary Benson, there are very few on hand to 
give the other side of the picture. 

This is Fred Morrison in Minneapolis. 





Frep Morrison, From MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 
13, 1956 


Most of the steam behind the opposition, 
here in the Middle West, to the farm pro- 
gram of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Benson is generated by the Farmers Union, 

This leftwing farm organization sprawls 
across Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. Its political line on farm legis- 
lation is the same as that followed by the 
Democrats in this area. It is against the 
administration farm program, and it’s bit- 
. terly anti-Benson. 

The Farmers Union membership in this 
area is comparatively small—not more than 
125,000. But its power is tremendous, due 
to a huge business combine which operates 
within it. 

The largest of these business organizations 
are the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation and the Parmers Union Central Ex- 
change. They do millions upon millions of 
dollars worth of business with the farmers 
annually. They buy and sell grain, live- 
stock, feed, fertilizer, tractors, and almost 
all other farm supplies. ‘They even are in 
the oil business with their own refineries. 

A very considerable part of their operation 
is what they call advertising and education. 
But much of it takes the form of outright 
political campaigning. They operate their 
own radio network and publish newspapers 
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and magazines. They hold meetings all over 
the area. They are for high price supports 
and they minimize the importance of the 
huge farm surpluses which Mr. Benson con- 
tends are caused by the high supports. 

All of those operations are carried on as a 
part of their business expense. In addition, 
the two big organizations give out to the 


.State organizations of the Farmers Union 


5 percent of their total earnings of $10 mil- 
lion a year. - This money is used by the 
State groups to carry on the same campaign 
in the same way. 

Some Republicans here charge that the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
has a special interest in farm surpluses— 
that they are in the grain storage business 
and collect huge storage fees from the Gov- 
ernment. 

I asked the officials of the Grain Terminal 
Association about that charge. They said 
they are for high price supports because they 
are best for the farmer. Their own figures 
show, however, that they do carry on a large 
Government storage business and they col- 
lect fees for storing crop surpluses of about 
$2 million a year. 

This is Fred Morrison in Minneapolis. 





Israel’s Eighth Anniversary 
SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker,.it is a 
privilege for me to extend my most heart- 
felt and sincere felicitations to the gal- 
lant people of Israel on this the occasion 
of the eighth anniversary of the State 
of Israel as a free and independent 
nation. 

The tremendous social, political and 
cultural accomplishments that have 
transpired in Israel since its independ- 
ence was declared in 1948 are an inspira- 
tion to every democratic form of gov- 
ernment in the world as an example of 
what free men can do under the flag of 
democracy. 

Today the State of Israel stands as the 
bulwark of democracy in the Middle East. 

Yet, in the face of all these accom- 
plishments, this tiny democracy is con- 
fronted with an alarming situation which 
affects not only the peace and tranquility 
of the Middle East, but the peace and 
tranquility of the entire free world. This 
crisis in the Middle East has been 
brought about by the steadfast refusal 
of the Arab states to recognize Israel as 
a democracy, recently aided and abetted 
by the creeping shadow of international 
communism. 

We cannot permit this nation to fail at 
the hands of the Communist conspira- 
tors. Wein the West are faced with the 
necessity of taking decisive steps to pre- 
vent an all-out war in this area. This 
can be done quickly and effectively if 
the Arab countries can only be made to 
realize that Israel herself is interested 
only in peace. If the Arab leaders can 
be convinced of this, and be_persuaded 
to make peace with Israel, the economic, 
spiritual and social benefits reaped by 
all the countries in the areas will be 
overwhelming. 


April 23 


Statement of George J. Burger, Vice Pres- 
ident, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, Washington, D. C., Before 
Subcommittee No. 5, House Judiciary 
Committee, April 18, 1956, Subject: 
H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, may I have 
the privilege of inserting in the Rrecorp 
the remarks made by Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, be- 
fore the House Judiciary on April 18 on 
the subject of H. R. 11. Mr. Burger is 
the recognized spokesman for small 
businessmen in the Nation’s Capital, and 
joins wholeheartedly in every effort to 
get this bill passed. 

The statement is as follows: 

I am George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership 
of the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and are 
committed by their majority vote. 

Our members desire enactment of H. R. 11. 
We take this position because of their vote, 
in mandate No. 193, on S. 1357, 82d Congress. 
Eighty-two percent of our members who 
voted on that issue favored it. The bill is 
substantially the same as H. R. 11 which 
you are now considering. 

As you know, H. R. 11 is intended to re- 
verse the 1950 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Indiana Standard case. 
There, the Court ruled that a supplier may 
defend himself completely and finally 
against charges of unfair price discrimina- 
tion, springing from the grant of special low 
prices to one but not all his customers, if 
he can show that he offered the special low 
price in good faith to meet an equally low 
offer by a competitor. This defense would 
hold regardless of injury created among his 
customers denied the special low prices. 

We do believe there is need for this bill to 
become law. Here’s why: 

For instance, let’s consider the following 
situation which could easily arise: a large 
supplier is selling through both a giant, 
mass-Mmerchandiser and a large number of 
smaller, independent retailers competing 
with the mass-merchandiser. Due to cer- 
tain economies, the supplier is extending a 
lower price to the mass-merchandiser than 
to his independent outlets. But the differ- 
ential does not give the mass-merchandiser 
unfair advantage over his independent busi- 
ness competitors, and is defensible under 
the antitrust laws. 

Fine and good. 

Then a second large supplier decides to cut 
in on this mass-merchandiser and offers a 
much lower price than the merchandiser is 
receiving. The first supplier has the choice 
of either holding his price and losing the 
account, or of cutting the price to meet com- 
petition. Quite humanly, he decides to do 
the latter. 
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But for one reason or another he decides 
against cutting prices proportionateley to his 
other outlets, the independents who are com- 
peting with the mass merchandiser. The 
differential between them and the mass 
merchandiser has become so big they can’t 
cope with it, and are squeezed profitwise and 
forced out. 

This would be the situation: A large sup- 
plier cutting his prices in good faith to meet 
the competition of another supplier, a giant 
mass merchandiser customer receiving the 
benefits of the price cut and reflecting them 
in its selling, many ‘smaller, independent 
business competitors not receiving any re- 
ductions are being pinned to the wall. 

Under the law as it now stands, these in- 
dependents would have no recourse, no pro- 
tection at all—theirs would be put to stand 
and die. And after they had died, perhaps, 
the law could be used to break up a full- 
blown monopoly. 

H.R. 11 would change this situation, would 
give such independent businessmen the pro- 
tection they need. As we see it, the bill of- 
fers no doctrinnaire approach to or solution 
of the problem. It recognizes that there are 
real and honest needs for meeting competi- 
tion. To this end, it allows the “good faith” 
meeting of competition to remain a full and 
complete defense to unfair pricing charges 
were one, or a few unfavored firms are in- 
jured. It attempts only to cope with wide- 
spread injury such as is described above. 

And make no mistake, gentlemen, such 
monopoly damage has occurred due to unfair 
pricing. With my own eyes I have seen it 
in the tire industry. Others have seen it in 
the grocery and yet other fields. What has 
happened before can happen again. 

That is basically why our members favor 
this bill and urge it be enacted into law. 

Now we realize it may be argued that by 
preventing such meeting of competition in 
good faith the interests of the firm involved 
may be injured. We are not happy about 
this, for we wish no one damaged. But we 
think that such firm has an obligation to 
maintain such efficiency that it can meet 
competition, and when lowering prices to 
one customer lower them to all. Within the 
past year one large firm testified before Con- 
gress that, as a matter of policy, when it cuts 
prices for one customer it cuts them for all. 
What it can do others should be able equally 
to do. 

It may be argued, too, that perhaps the 
firm trying to take this business away may 
itself be discriminating among its customers 
in offering the lower prices and confronting 
the first firm with an unfair situation. Our 
only observation here is that to guard against 
such contingency Congress should equip the 
antitrust agencies with ability to meet and 
curb such an occurrence. 

But even if this is not done, if it is note 
practical, then we think basically what you 
gentlemen of this committee are confronted 
with is a problem involving the weighing of 
damage to one against damage to the other, 
of benefits and protections to one against 
benefits and protections to the other. 

Frankly our members believe that our 
small, independent business structure is the 
real backbone of our country, and moreover, 
is one of the main economic underpinnings 
of our very liberties. 

For this reason we believe that when any 
balancing is done, if this is considered neces- 
sary, the scales should definitely tip in the 
direction of independent, smaller busi- 
nessmen. 

I have watched patiently the operations of 
the Robinson-Patman Act these past 20 
years. In the first instance, when it became 
a law I held to the premise the Magna Carta 
for small business had arrived for the first 
time in our Nation’s economy. It is my be- 
lief that thousands upon thousands of small 
businesses held to the same view, and I must 
confess, after observing the scene for 20 years, 
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that small business of this Nation has been 
disappointed in the resuluts obtained under 
the law as a result of (1) the many interpre- 
tations placed on the act by the courts and 
(2) what can be commonly called a 50-50 de- 
cision action in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Big business interests have consistently 
fought against this law. It is self-evident 
from their action they realize that for the 
first time efficient small business would be 
placed on parity with others so they could 
fairly compete. 

So it behooves members of your committee, 
if they are desirous of maintaining the free 
enterprise system and the millions of small 
businesses of all descriptions, to take every 
action to protect the overall good of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and that no attempt, 
direct or indirect, be made to weaken or nul- 
lify this major law. 

In view of this we urge your favorable 
action on H.R. 11. 





Who’s Out of Step? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
April 23, 1956: 

WHo’s Out or STEP? 


President Eisenhower talks about cold war 
victories. He insists the new Soviet economic 
and political challenge in the Middle East, 
Africa, and Asia is a Kremlin confession of 
failure of old policies. 

But Adlai Stevenson says we are losing the 
cold war. He insists the administration is 
bankrupt of ideas in foreign policy and is 
misleading the public with claims that every- 
thing is dandy. 

If such a black-and-white difference were 
widespread, the remarks of these two can- 
didates for the Presidency could be dismissed 
as campaign oratory. But it is not. Most 
expressions of informed opinion, unhappily, 
more nearly agree with the grimmer appraisal 
of Mr. Stevenson. 

Our allies, our own ambassadors abroad, 
American correspondents in foreign coun- 
tries, returning businessmen—these and 
many others irrespective of political labels 
warn daily that the United States has lost 
the initiative to the Kremlin’s traveling 
clowns. The members of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, before whom 
the President and Mr. Stevenson spoke, 
thought, by a 2-to-1 vote, that the United 
States was losing the cold war. 

The contrast between the Eisenhower 
and the Stevenson speeches makes it ap- 
propriate to examine the broad picture of 
foreign policy. 

Without agreeing with all the proposals 
Mr. Stevenson made, we do not hesitate to 
say—as we have been saying in effect for 
a long time—that Mr. Stevenson’s appraisal 
of the state of the world makes a lot more 
sense than President Eisenhower’s. 

Any cursory study of foreign affairs shows 
that the Soviet Union has made vast gains 
in the last year or so. 

The Soviets have leapfrogged into the 
Middle East—fulfilling a 350-year-old czarist- 
Communist dream. Is that a victory for us? 

The Soviets are successfully stirring up 
trouble all the way from Morocco to Indo- 
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nesia, embarrassing us with the challenge 
to our colonial allies. Is that a victory 
for us? 

The Soviet New Look is more and more 
appealing to neutralists and uncommitted 
countries. Ceylon and Cambodia have 
jumped in that direction. Is that a victory 
for us? 

All the time the Soviet dictatorship—col- 
lective but still dictating—maintains an 
economy geared to war production * * * in- 
creases its armaments * * * woos friends by 
buying their surpluses and promising aid 
* * * prods and subverts * * * challenges 
even the United States in the scientific, 
technological, and industrial fields. Are 
those our victories? 

The exact score in the cold war may be 
debatable—and not necessarily important in 
itself. What is important, however, is the 
basis of our foreign policy. 

If American foreign policy is being con- 
ducted upon the belief—as the President 
says—that the recent successful Soviet ac- 
tions are the result of past Soviet policies 
failing, a rude awakening is due. 

The time has come for the Eisenhower 
administration to get out of its complacent 
mood, to throw away its rose-tinted glasses, 
to tell the American people the real facts, 
however unpleasant, to warm the world that 
the new men and the new policies of the 
Kremlin are far more subtle and dangerous 
than the bluster of Uncle Joe. 

Stop all this nonsense about the Soviets 
failing. We are failing. 

Enough of patching up old programs and 
rejuggling old, obsolete policies. 

The United States needs new policies to 
fit the new facts. 

President Eisenhower and his Secretary of 
State need to get in step with these facts. 





Transportation of Alcoholic Beverage Ad- 
vertising in Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received the following letter on behalf 
of legislation to prehibit the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce and its broadcast- 
ing over the air: 

HELENA, Monrt., April 11, 1956. 
The Honorable LEE METCALF, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Re Alcoholic beverage advertising 

Dear Sm: You are respectfully requested 
to consider the attached petition, and then 
kindly insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 


Yours very truly, 
DoroTHuy J. KInpRICcK. 


Enclosed with this letter was the fol- 
lowing petition, signed by 15 residents of 
Helena: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver~ 
tising in interstate commerce and its broad- 
casting over the air, a practice which nul- 
lifies the rights of the State under the 2ist 
amendment to control the sale of such 
beverages. 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic there should be no en- 
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couragement to increasing the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the audio and visual suggestion of radio 
and television. 


What I Owe My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following essay by 
Judy Weber, Gorham-Fayette School, 
Fayette, Ohio: ‘ 

Wuat I Owe My Country 
(By Judy Weber) 

“Thank God I—I also am an American,” 
the words of Daniel Webster, should ring 
from the heart of every youth in our coun- 
try. Because I am an American, it is my 
duty to my country to love it, to support the 
Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 

I must love my country. This is America 
where I can play, where I need not fear, 
where I can find both self-respect and peace 
of mind, where I know no hate, where at its 
worst America is far better than any other 
nation on earth. For these I give my un- 
dying devotion. 

I must support the Constitution. By it, 
many rights and privileges are mine: I may 
think as I please; I may speak or write as I 
please; by my right to vote, I may choose 
public servants; I have the right to a prompt 
trial by jury; I may attend a free public 
school; I may worship in whatever church 
I choose. As an American, I have the right 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” For these I thank God who guided 
the authors of this great document; for these 
I shall do my utmost to support and uphold 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, 

It is my duty to obey my country’s laws. 
To accomplish this I must fully understand 
how our Government operates and what its 
laws mean. I must exercise my right to vote, 
for it enables me to help elect capable men 
to formulate these laws. In obeying these 
laws, I protect myself and fellow citizens, 
I help insure peace, I strengthen the power 
of our democracy. Therefore, for my own 
good and that of my country I abide by its 
laws. 

It is my duty to respect the flag. It is 
said that red stands for valor, white for 
purity, and blue for justice. These repre- 
sent the characteristics of our Nation’s birth 
and life. By the valor of our ancestors, the 
purity of our democracy, and the justice of 
our laws, America answers the cry of every 
human being for freedom. The red, the 
white, the blue wave o’er us as a symbol of 
the freedom and opportunity no other land 
has ever known. With pride I salute the 
Stars and Stripes, with sincerity I pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States of 
America. 

If need should arise, it is not only my 
duty but my privilege to defend America. A 
million or more of my countrymen have died 
for freedom, have died that “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people shall 
not perish from the earth,” have died that I 
might enjoy the peace and liberty of the 
greatest Nation on earth. The youth of 
America are the torchbearers of liberty, so 
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I am proud that, in peace or war, I can take 
my place in the defense of my country. 

America has given me a heritage that I 
must carry on. It is for the future genera- 
tions that I must love my country, uphold 
the Constitution, obey my country’s laws, 
respect the flag, defend America. Ini doing 
these things I know I can become the best 
possible citizen. I am glad to be free to work 
and play and love and pray as I believe. I 
thank God I can say as Daniel Webster did, 
“I shall know but one country—I was born 
an American; I live an American; I shall die 
an American.” : 


Outline of Thoughts on the 165th Anni- 
versary of Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on May 3, 
freemen everywhere will salute the Pol- 
ish people on the 165th anniversary of 
their constitution day. They do so in 
honor of Poland’s early recognition and 
adherence to the principle of the equality 
of man. 

Since that day in 1791, constitution 
day has been commemorated by the Pol- 
ish people. It has unified the people into 
a nation dedicated to freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

It is no surprise therefore, that when 
the Kremlin’s puppets came to power in 
Poland, they abolished constitution day. 
Moscow’s puppets felt they had to de- 
stroy this proud memory so that they 
could trample underfoot everything it 
stood for. 

Today, there are no constitution day 
celebrations in captive Poland. The 
equality proclaimed by the constitution 
in 1791, has been replaced by a police 
state, where Communist terror divides 
the people into the rulers and the ruled. 

Fat Communist “functionaries live in 
luxury, while the oppressed population 
lives in squalor. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat, 
supported by slave labor camps run by 
the Bespitzka, knows only blind obedi- 
ence to the party and its functionaries. 

Nowhere in the world is there less 
equality, greater class distinction, than 
in the Communist-controlled countries. 

Maybe the Communist have a point 
when they call for a relentless class 
struggle. People everywhere sooner or 
later will join in the struggle against 
the most oppressive class in the world, 
the Communist bosses, who represent the 
climax of reaction. 

One hundred and sixty-five years ago, 
the Polish constitution called for the 
transformation of tenant farmers into 
peasants owning theirown land. Today, 
Communist reactionaries disposses the 
peasants by forcing them into collective 
farms. 

The 1791 constitution abolished the 
peasant’s obligation to work for his land- 
lord. Today, the Communist state is a 
worse landlord, imposing compulsory de- 
livery quotas. 
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This is what the Communist call prog- 
ress, when they deny the people the very 
freedom, those rights, which they won 
over a century ago. 

Although the Communists suppressed 
thet celebration of constitution day, 
they can never suppress its spirft which 
lives on in the hearts and minds of the 
people. 

Poles never bowed to foreign rule or 
oppression. They always stood in the 
front ranks of those who fight for free- 
dom and the right of man. They fought 
Hitler hordes, while the Communist Red 
Army twice stabbed them in the back; 
first by invading their country, and later 
during the Warsaw uprising. Today, 
they are engaged in an equally uncom- 
promising struggle against communism. 
Their resistance to the regime takes 
many forms and is adjusted to the ability 
of the individual to do his best under 
most difficult circumstances. 

This resistance is manifest in a few 
overcrowded churches; in those brave 
escapees who cross the minefield and 
barbed-wire fences to reach freedom; in 
the parents who will not let their chil- 
dren forget the proud history of their 
country; in the millions who withstand 
Communist pressure and coercion in 
their daily life. 

To all of them we here pledge that we 
shall support them to the best of our 
ability in their unceasing struggle to 
retain that freedom, that equality, which 
their own constitution proclaimed so long 
ago. 


Plans Completed for 1956 Congressional 
Tour of New York City and West 
Point, May 11, 12, and 13 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, plans 
have been completed for the annual con- 
gressional tour of New York City and 
West Point for May 11, 12, and 13 for 
Members of both branches of Congress 
and their families. The annual tour 
provides for 3 glorious days in New York 
at a cost of $37.50 for adults and $32.50 
each for children between the ages of 
5 and 12 years. 

So that the membership may have 
some idea of the schedule of events for 
the tour, the following itinerary will be 
of interest: 

SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 

Friday, May 11: 9:45 a. m. daylight time 
we leave Washington via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road (please note change in leaving time). 
Luncheon will be served in dining car. We 
arrive New York Penn Station at 1:45 p. m. 
daylight time and immediately board motor 
coach for tour of lower New York, including 
a stop at city hall for reception by the 
mayor, Hon. Robert F. Wagner. We also 
stop at the United Nations for a 1-hour tour. 
We arrive at the Paramount Hotel at about 
5:30 p. m. daylight time. At 6 p. m., cock- 
tails and buffet dinner will be served in the 
Oceanic Room off the lobby to the left of the 
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elevator. The evening will be open for Mem- 
bers to attend the theater or enjoy the bright 
lights of Broadway. 

Saturday, May 12: 8 a. m., motor coaches 
will leave for La Guardia Airport where the 
American Airlines will serve us breakfast in 
the air—plus an enjoyable air trip over the 
city of New York, the Hudson River Valley, 
the State of Connecticut, Long Island Sound, 
and other points of interest. Eleven a. m., 
motor coach will take us to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard where we will see the largest air- 
craft crrier in the world—vU. S. S. Saratoga. 
Then we step aboard the New York Port 
Authority steamer for trip around Manhattan 
with a descriptive tour of New York Harbor 
docks and facilities. Luncheon and re- 
freshments will be served aboard ship. Four 
p. m., motor coaches will transfer our party 
from dock to the Paramount Hotel. At 6 
p. m. cocktails and buffet dinner will be 
served at Hotel Pierre, overlooking Central 
Park. Motor coaches will transfer our party 
from the Paramount to the Hotel Pierre. 
The evening will be open for members of our 
party to attend the theater and other places 
of amusement. 

Sunday, May 13: Don’t forget it’s Mother’s 
Day. Nine a. m., motor coaches will take us 
for our visit to United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point on the Hudson. We visit 
the information center, the museum, Wash- 
ington Hall, tour kitchens, meet cadet es- 
corts, luncheon, USMA Library, dress parade 
on the Plain (weather permitting), tour of 
post, Trophy Point, Cullum Hall, and cadet 
chapel, including brief organ recital. Motor 
coaches to Penn Station where we meet at 
east gate No. 13 to await train departure at 
5:30 p. m. daylight time. 


I should like to emphasize that this 
tour is for Members of the Senate and 
House and their families, and reserva- 
tions should be made immediately by 
calling Miss Patricia Bryan, extension 
366 or 1830. 





Secretary Folsom Gets Blame for Eisen- 
hower Opposition to Social Security 
Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from 
the Capital Times of Madison, Wis., ex- 
plains very well on one matter how 
President Eisenhower escapes responsi- 
bility of the administration’s actions. 

The full text of the editorial follows: 


One of the mysteries of modern politics is 
immunity President Eisenhower has from 
criticism for the mistakes of his administra- 
tion. It has been most noticeable where the 
farm problem is concerned. 

It was the President who promised the 
farmers of this country 90 percent of parity 
in his campaign speeches in Kasson, Minn., 
and Brookings, S. Dak., in 1952. But when 
the 90 percent support program was junked, 
it was Secretary of Agriculture Benson who 
got the blame from the farmers, although 
Benson could not possibly have made the 
decision without Eisenhower's approval. 

Another example of this occurred recently 
when Secretary of Welfare Marion Folsom 
appeared before a congressional committee 
to testify against a program to change the 
Social Security Act to allow women to retire 
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and receive benefits at the age of 62 rather 
than 65 and allow totally and permanently 
disabled people to collect social security at 
the age of 50. 

Obviously, Folsom was speaking for the 
President, who keeps urging liberalization of 
the social-security laws but who never seems 
to get around to doing anything about it. 
Folsom couldn’t have been speaking for him- 
self. In the past he has taken a very strong 
position in favor of these improvements to 
the act. 

As a matter of fact, Folsom, as a member 
of the social-security advisory board, has 
pushed for a program that would allow work- 
ing women to retire and receive benefits 
at the age of 60, 2 years lower than the pres- 
ent bill provides. 

As chairman of the social security com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Folsom supported a move to pay 
benefits to all totally disabled persons. 

But now he is Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
Welfare and must represent the President’s 
views. It has, therefore, been necessary for 
him to reverse his own position on social- 
security improvements and to speak for the 
Eisenhower administration against them. 

What is remarkable about this situation is 
that Folsom, in private life, is an executive 
in one of the biggest banking institutions 
in the country, National City Bank of New 
York. It appears that this banker has to 
tone down his liberal views when he takes 
a spot in the Eisenhower administration. 

The baffling part of it all is that Folsom, 
like Benson, is getting the blame, while the 
President seems to be beyond the responsi- 
bilities of his office. 





Russian Communism Versus Human 
Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
REcorD an address I delivered in Cleve- 
land, Saturday evening, April 21, at the 
State of Ohio Catholic War Veterans’ 
11th Annual Convention, held at the 
Hotel Carter, on “Russian Communism 
Versus Human Freedom”: 

It is a great pleasure for me to be with 
you this evening. I know how each one of 
you is guided by an unswerving love of God 
and country. By the very nature of your 
organization, it is immediately apparent 
that you are concerned with the preserva- 
tion of Christian civilization and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

I know too that the hardships of life which 
so many of you have endured in support of 
those noble ends have taught you the neces- 
sity of understanding the forces of evil at 
work in the world and the folly of looking at 
the world arena through rose-colored glasses. 
All of this, of course, gives me assurance that 
you expect me to talk right from the shoul- 
der and put before you the facts as I know 
them with respect to the status of Christian 
civilization and the American way of life, 
together with an estimate of the prospects 
for the future. 

As a starting point, we might ask our- 
selves—what is the greatest, the fundamen- 
tal issue facing all mankind today, and then 
we should ask ourselves—is this issue the 
greatest one which confronts all the Ameri- 
can people? The need to maintain a healthy 
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and prosperous agricultural economy is cer-. 


tainly an important issue. So also is it im- 
portant to have an adequate housing and 
health program throughout the country. No 
one can deny that we must assure a strong 
and healthy climate for the growth of or- 
ganized labor and the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. Most people recognize the need for us 
to forge ahead in the development of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy in order that our 
people may fully benefit from the great sci- 
entific advances and the bounties of nature 
of our generation. Important as each and 
every one of these issues are, I believe that 
none of them is the basic or fundamental 
issue facing our civilization. I believe that 
the gravest issue of our times is summed up 
in the case of Russian communism versus 
human freedom. This issue is all the more 
fundamental to the American people because 
the ominous threat of further Communist 
aggression has caused us to drain from cur 
national resources each year, upwards of $40 
billion to keep us in a state of preparedness 
and to provide our allies the wherewithall 
to defend themselves against the predatory 
Russians. If this issue could be resolved be- 
yond any doubt and human freedom would 
emerge as the sturdy victor, much of these 
public funds which now go to national de- 
fense could be directed at the happy resolu- 
tion of the other important issues which I 
have cited. Moreover, the taxpayer could 
be given a long overdue relief because it is a 
fact that over 60 percent of the tax dollar 
must now go for national defense. 

I believe on the basis of this logic, that 
the central issue of our times is the case of 
Russian communism versus human freedom, 

We Americans have been hoping and pray- 
ing that communism with all its evils and 
threats to the peace could be banished from 
the face of the earth. Communism carries 
with it the seeds of its own destruction, but 
it appears that the small, tightly organized 
regime which controls the lives of the peo- 
ple who inhabit one-third of the earth’s sur- 
face, is well cemented in the Kremlin. 
Moreover, that group of criminals is now 
embarking upon a new type of warfare 
against all civilization. I speak of the Com- 
munist claims to “peaceful coexistence” 
with free nations and people of the world. 

On the one hand the Kremlin, through 
its vast network of propaganda organs, is 
seeking to convince people everywhere that 
it seeks peaceful coexistence as a means of 
relieving world tensions. The Russians hint 
that they believe in a policy of live and let 
live. The late Communist Dictator Stalin 
is now being defamed and undeified by the 
very men who, for several decades, were his 
eyes, ears, and willing accessories in carry- 
ing out a long list of crimes against human- 
ity. It seems there is no extreme to which 
the present directorate of world communism 
will not go to gain acceptance of their pro- 
posal of peaceful coexistence. 

There are people in our midst today who 
unfortunately are willing to accept the Com- 
munist overtures for peaceful coexistence. 
Such people attempt to deceive us into be- 
lieving that the conspiracy of world com- 
munism has undergone fundamental changes 
since the death of Stain. They say that the 
day of the one-man dictator has ended and 
that a new day has dawned over the empire 
of communism in which collective rule will 
reduce the outrageous inhumanities of the 
past. These people hold the unfounded con- 
viction that changes can be effected in the 
basic nature of communism by the process 
of evolution. Some are so imbued with this 
false notion that they predict that within 
25 years communism and human freedom 
will fuse and then evolve into a utopia here 
on earth. 

There are others who hold that so funda- 
mental are the changes now taking place 
within the Russian Communist empire, as 
to give hope that the tyrannical rule of 
communism may be superseded by some new 
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type of government. This new type of gov- 
ernment might be similar to the court of 
the czars, and the likelihood is presented 
that the so-called military career men will 
occupy the throne. It is in these circum- 
stances that Marshal Zhukov is now being 
presented to the American people as the 
hope for the future, the key to peace, or the 
balance wheel against those elements in the 
Communist conspiracy which have been re- 
sponsible for armed aggression and open war. 

We must also recognize that the Russian 
leaders are quick to take advantage of any 
opening in the armor of the free world to 
advance their nefarious cause just as we 
must be willing to recognize that certain 
Western leaders have been made unwitting 
helpers in the present Kremlin offensive of 
peaceful coexistence. 

You will recall the story that was preva- 
Ient immediately before the so-called Ge- 
neva Conference to the effect that Anthony 
Eden had to commit himself to such a meet- 
ing in order to assure victory at the polls 
in the British elections. As a result of that 
Geneva Conference the Russian leaders, 
Krushchev and Bulganin, are now in Great 
Britain where they are certain to do great 
harm to the free world alliances and to fur- 
ther delude the unsuspecting into believing 


that they are not the arch criminals who ' 


were in fact associated with Stalin in his 
reign of terror over the preceding 20-odd 
years. I cannot constrain myself from say- 
ing that there are some politicians and 
pseudo statesmen who consider no price too 
great to pay, either by them or by their 
native land, in order to win an election. 

The evidence as to whether or not the 
Russian Communists have undergone any 
fundamental changes following the death of 
the Dictator Stalin is overwhelmingly con- 
clusive that no change whatever has taken 
place as to policy or worldwide objectives. 
The goal to communize the world and to 
make abject Russian colonies out of every 
nation of the world remains unchanged. 

The Communist determination to use any 
and all means to destroy civilization and 
to replace it with the rule of the jungle 
remains unchanged. There has been a 
slight shift in Communist tactics calling 
for louder talk about peace, disarmament, 
coexistence, and open competition with 
free governments. The noisy little Rus- 
sians have proven themselves experts in this 
field. 


The Communist doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence was originated by the first Com- 
munist dictator, Lenin. Twenty-five years 
ago the official line on peaceful coexistence 
was laid down by a disciple of Lenin, Di- 
metry A. Manuilsky. Here is what he said: 


“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. 
So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on _ record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and 
unheard of concessions. The capitalistic 
countries, stupid and decadent, will re- 
joice to cooperate.in their own destruction. 
They will leap at another chance to be 
friends. As soon as their guard is down, 
we shall smash them with our clenched 
fists.” 

That Communist doctrine has not been 
altered one iota since the day it was ut- 
tered. Communist Party boss, Khrush- 
chev, in a speech before the so-called 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party during 
February of this year, restated and con- 
firmed that basic doctrine when he called 
for a greatly stepped up propaganda, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural offensive 
against the free world. He clearly stated 


that the usual methods of violence would 
be used only in those countries where the 
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resistance to communism is strong and that 
the Communist take-over of the neutralist 
nations could be easily accomplished by 
what he described as “parliamentary meth- 
ods” and the deception of the popular- 
front type of government. For countries 
well informed on the truth about commu- 
nism, he ordered an increase in internal 
subversion through the Communist Party 
Cadres already organized for that purpose, 
in order to bring about conditions of ex- 
treme violence and lawlessness. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the United States is 
marked for violent treatment by the con- 
spiracy of communism rather than the 
conciliatory and friendly approach the 
Kremlin leaders have been claiming so loudly 
of late. Khrushchev, speaking for world 
communism, yemoved any hopes there may 
have been for an end to the cold war and 
made it clear beyond any reasonable doubt 
that the Communists are convinced they are 
movng into an advanced stage of their blue- 
print for world conquest. To accomplish 
these objectives all Communist organiza- 
tions, agents, and fronts have been ordered 
by Communist Party boss, Khrushchev, to 
“intensify our efforts in Communist educa- 
tion of the masses and in eliminating the 
survival of capitalism in the minds of men, 
make fuller and more active use, to this 
end, of all the ideological media—propagan- 
da, agitation, the press, radio, cultural and 
educational organizations and institutions, 
science, literature, and art.” 

Amidst the high degree of organized con- 
fusion which has descended upon cur Nation 
and other free nations as a result of the 
campaign for so-called peaceful coexistence 
being carried on by the noisy little Russians, 
and the subterranean efforts on the part of 
some American to secure peace at any price, 
the true nature and the hideous record of 
communism seems almost obliterated. The 
public mind is diverted from the cruel facts 
and directed toward an illusion of peace. 
The outstanding accomplishment of the Ge- 
neva Conference in my opinion was to hu- 
manize the evil little despots who reside 
in the Moscow Kremlin. Through the Ge- 
neva Conference the blood of millions of 
martyrs was wiped from the guilty hands of 
Khrushchev, Bulganin and company. The 
vast benefits which derived from the cam- 
paign of truth in which the United States 
engaged for so many years were brushed 
aside in one sweep of a hand, grasping a 
martini cocktail and raised up in a display 
of comradeship with communism. Bul- 
ganin has since reminded the world that 
the spirit of Geneva gave birth to the mar- 
tini road—the road to a life worse than 
death. 

I should like to make it clear that I believe 
President Eisenhower sought the opposite 
results in Geneva. I am reasonably certain 
he is as unhappy about the results of the 
so-called summit as you and I are. But 
the fact remains that the advisers around 
him, who should have known better than 
to lead him into an impossible situation with 
the Russians, cannot escape responsibility 
for the terrible setback to the free world 
and the cause of a just and lasting peace. 

Despite the Russian camouflage and the 
barrage of words supporting the allusion of 
peace, the record of communism stands as an 
indelible mark on the conscience of all man- 
kind. This record cannot be brushed aside 
by pleas for peaceful coexistence or by the 
clinking of martini glasses, even if those 
martini glasses are held by the chiefs of 
state of the western powers. 

The evil record of communism must be 
righted else all mankind will pay a frighten- 
ing price. 

The ugly earmarks of communism are 
many, and the record of its inhumanities 
over these past 38 years, if put side by side, 
would overflow the largest archives in this 
country. 
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I believe it will be useful to discuss what 
I consider to be the outstanding character- 
istics of communism in practice. 

The first is that communism, in order to 
survive, must destroy whatever civilization 
it occupies. Communism cannot afford 
honest and open competition of any type. 

Communism still holds to the goal of a 
utopia on earth, and that utopia is the grave- 
yard of nations. To the communists, all 
sense of nation and nationhood must dis- 
appear and be replaced with a faceless society 
in which the Russians will be the elite and 
all else will be hapless slaves. 

Man is considered nothing more than an 
animal, to be used by the state as the state 
alone sees fit. To the Communist, man has 
neither dignity, destiny, nor a hereafter. 

Man-made famines in which millions of 
people are caused to die are considered a 
necessary step toward communization of the 
world. This accounts for the man-made 
famine in the Ukraine in 1932-1933 and in 
Turkestan in 1934, which brought about the 
death of over 5 million human beings. 

The crime of genocide was born and per- 
fected under communism. This is the crime 
of liquidating an entire nation by the proc- 
ess of forced deportation and dissemination 
to the four winds. This accounts for the 
destruction of the Crimean Tatars, the Che- 
chen-Inguish, and the Kalmuk nations, in 
the course of 24 hours by the cruel process of 
forced deportation of these people to the 
barren reaches of Russian Siberia. 

Mass murder is a standard practice of 
communism. In cases where towns, villages, 
or large areas openly resist communism, mass 
murder generally follows. For example, the 
Vinnitzia massacre in Ukraine in which the 
leaders of a whole region were all executed 
and buried in mass graves. 

The deportation and murder of leadership 
elements in the nations occupied by com- 
munism is standard practice. It is a known 
fact that whenever Russian communism oc- 
cupies a country, the first step undertaken 
by the tyrants is to round up the leaders in 
all walks of life. These leaders are then de- 
ported to slave labor camps in Russia under 
circumstances in which husband is separated 
from wife, and children are separated from 
parents. Specific evidence to this point is 
provided in captured secret Russian MVD 
Order No. 001223, signed by General Serov, 
and carried out in 1941, which sets forth de- 
tailed instructions on who was to be rounded 
up in the Baltic States and how their cruel 
deportation was to be carried out in the 
darkness of the night. This is the same Gen- 
eral Serov who only several weeks ago was 
sent by Khrushchev and Bulganin as their 
trusted friend, to make advance security ar- 
rangements for their visit to Great Britain. 
Another case in point is the infamous Katyn 
Forest massacre, in which over 10,000 Polish 
officers, the cream of Polish manhood, were 
murdered by the Russians and buried in mass 
graves. These are only two examples of 
Russian methods used to destroy leadership 
elements of the nations they occupy or in- 
tend to occupy. There are hundreds of 
others. As a member of a congressional in- 
vestigating committee, I heard, here and 
abroad, sworn testimony by eyewitnesses to 
the inhumanities of communism. 


Brainwashing is a new and evil science 
developed by the Russian Communists as a 
means of advancing their objective of world 
empire. This technique has been applied 
both to individuals and to entire nations. It 
is standard operating procedure with Com- 
munists everywhere. The Russians taught it 
to their stooges in China, who then applied 
it to American prisoners of war, mission- 
aries, and other American civilians living in 
Red China. The Russians also taught this 
evil technique to their stooges in Hungary, 
and other captive nations as evidenced by the 
farcical trial of the beloved Hungarian 
patriot, Cardinal Mindzenty. 
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Still another example of brainwashing on 
@ mass scale is evidenced by the techniques 
of the Russian Communists of calling for 
peace one day and engaging in threats of 
armed aggression the next day. By the con- 
stant pounding of the slogans of peace and 
war, peace and war, and peace and war, they 
hope to break down the resistance of the 
free people and utterly confuse the nations 
of the free world. 

To me, the standard symbols of com- 
munism are, on the one hand, a murder vic- 
tim with a bullet hole in the back of his 
head, hands tied by wire behind his back, 
dumped into a mass grave; and the other is 
the statue which stands in Moscow of a 
Russian teen-age boy, who was made a Soviet 
hero because he betrayed his father to the 
secret police for withholding grain from the 
farm collective and for attempting to inter- 
est his son in religion. 

For the next several weeks our press will 
likely carry feature stories about the visit 
of Communist Party boss Khrushchev and 
“Charlie McCarthy” Bulganin in their tour 
of the British Isles. No doubt considerable 
space will be given to the statements made 
by both these jolly conspirators as they make 
pleas for a lessening of international ten- 
sions, the need for immediate disarmament, 
and devious pleas for peace—Russian style. 
We may be certain that the two Russian 
circus performers will get their deceptive 
message across to vast numbers of the people 
of Great Britain and other countries of the 
free world despite efforts of the British Gov- 
ernment to prevent this tour from becoming 
an overt propaganda campaign. : 

That is the way the free press works and 
that is the calculated plan of the Kremlin 
leaders to use the free press to carry their 
false message to unsuspecting millions 
throughout the world. 

The British once proudly claimed that the 
sun never sets on the British Empire. I 
believe it would be most appropriate at this 
time for the British to point out that the 
only real colonial empire left.in the world is 
that of the Russian Communists and the 
sun never rises over any part of it. 

An effort has been under way for some 
time here in the United States to smooth the 
way for a visit by Marshal Zhukov. The Red 
Army has been described as a new force 
emerging within the power struggle in Mos- 
cow. The false notion has been advanced 
that somehow the Red army is to be dis- 
tinguished from the criminal conspirators in 
the Kremlin, and that the Red army leaders 
are free from the many sins of the elite 
class of communism. Zhukov himself has 
been built up in this country as the one 
likely to emerge as the strong man of the 
Soviet Union. By a strange process of rea- 
soning, he has also been built up as a hoped 
for guardian of the peace. Neither one of 
these assumptions can be supported by facts. 
To begin with, the Red army and its com- 
manders are as integral a part of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy as is the 
MVD, the MGB, the Russian diplomatic corps, 
and the Communist Party in the United 
States. All of them are dedicated to the 
singular goal of communizing the world. 
None of them have differences as to how this 
goal shall be accomplished. They all sub- 
scribe to the belief that any and all means 
must be used to attain the goal of world 
empire. Zhukov has no more freedom of in- 
dividual action than Molotov, Molotov has no 
more freedom of action than Mikoyan, and 
so it is with any and all of the Communist 
oligarchy. 

Yet, with all of this, there are disturbing 
signs that Zhukov may be invited to visit 
our beloved country sometime in the late 
summer or early fall to be given the welcome 
of a comrade in arms. His visit may even 
be scheduled as a personal one, and the ful- 
fillment of a hope that he expressed in the 
flush days of victory shortly after the fall of 
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Berlin. Whatever the reason or the climate 
engineered for this visit, in the background 
will be draped the illusion of peace. 


I am sure the American people do not want 
peace at any price. I am certain that the 
building of false illusions of peace can lead 
us nowhere except to a cruel and devastating 
war. I remain convinced that we can only 
prevent war and find the way to just peace 
by adopting a course of action which ex- 
cludes the use of rose-colored glasses in 
charting that course. 


I believe that we must maintain a com- 
pletely adequate and battle-ready national- 
defense force. That force must be but- 
tressed by the maximum utilization of all 
the scientific advances which will give us 
assurance that we can quickly and com- 
pletely defeat any enemy who attempts ag- 
gression or, indeed, the destruction of the 
United States. I believe that it is impera- 
tive that we stand by our proven allies, that 
we extend to them necessary military and 
economic assistance so that they will be 
strong allies when needed. I believe equally 
that we must not squander our great natu- 
ral resources upon nations whose reliability 
is questionable and who have yet to prove 
their friendship for the United States springs 
from allegiance to those great moral and po- 
litical truths which have inspired mankind 
down through the ages.. I believe it is 
flirting with disaster to engage in any trade 
whatever with the Russian Communist Em- 
pire, which, in my judgment, includes Com- 
munist occupied China. I also believe that 
the United States Government must under- 
take an all-out. campaign to accomplish 
these two objectives on a worldwide basis— 

1. To inform all the people of the world 
concerning United States hopes and aspira- 
tions for them and our desire to bring about 
a genuine-world peace and to restore the 
family of nations into which every nation, 
large and small, has en equal sovereignty. 

2. To reawaken the conscience of all civil- 
ization to the cruel record of inhumanities 
which stand as the earmarks of communism 
everywhere it has festered and taken root. 
It it our moral duty as good neighbors and 
brothers to other people of the world to 
alert them to the true facts of communism 
and what it does to all religions, all cul- 
tures, all languages, all traditions, and 
every nation. 

It has long been my belief that we are 
losing the worldwide struggle for the 
minds of men. This has not been the fault 
of any administration or any individual. 
It has, in my judgment, resulted from the 
fact that we, as a Nation, have not yet come 
to realize the full power of ideals and ideas 
when they are applied to the many medias 
of mass communication. We should make 
an honest evaluation of what the Russian 
Communists have done in this regard. I 
believe it is fair to say, in the case of com- 
munism, that never have so many people 
been fooled and misled by an appeal which 
has so little to claim or hold adherents. 

For these reasons I introduced in the last 
session of Congress a resolution calling for 
the establishment of a joint committee of 
Congress on United States international in- 
formation programs. That resolution 
makes clear that the time has come for us 
to make maximum use of an international 
information program in the struggle for the 
minds of men. I believe that Congress, 
through such a joint committee, can make 
an ever increasing contribution in the di- 
rection of a just and lasting peace and the 
prevention of war. I am hopeful that Con- 
gress will establish such a joint committee 
and that can go forward with a winning 
program against the latest -Communist 
propaganda offensive which they are 
carrying out under the slogan of “Peaceful 
coexistence.” 
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This is a cause in which we must not 
hesitate. The survival of Christian civiliza- 
tion and the American way of life hangs 
in the balance. The hour is already late. 
I am confident that despite the organized 
confusion which has descended upon us, we 
will soon awaken to the grave danger of the 
latest Russian propaganda offensive and go 
on to win victory in this worldwide struggle 
of ideals and ideas. 





Selling America Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
cent visit to the Soviet Union impressed 
upon me the need for supplying our rep- 
resentatives behind the Iron Curtain 
with the very latest in American auto- 
mobiles and technical equipment in 
order to give an outward indication of 
our advanced standard of living in 
America. 

The Communists have a modernistic 
society. They are impressed by the 
latest American technical equipment be- 
cause it shows them what actually can be 
done under the capitalistic system which 
they have been taught to hate and ridi- 
cule. I was amazed during my visit to 
the Soviet Union and five satellite coun- 
tries to find that our Foreign Service and 
personnel were driving antiquated auto- 
mobiles while diplomats from other wes- 
tern countries had later and more ef- 
ficient cars. A modern day automobile 
driving through the streets of Moscow 
can do much more than most westerners 
can imagine to make the Russian people 
realize that the standard of living under 
our capitalistic society is far better than 
the Russians have been taught. 

Fortunately, action was taken recently 
to provide a better automobile for the 
American Ambassador in Moscow, and I 
hope that consideration will be given to 
further improvements in this field. 

Mr. Wayne W. Parrish has written a 
thought-provoking article in the April 9 
issue of American Aviation which dis- 
cusses this situation. 

The article follows: 

PERSONAL VIEW 
(By Wayne W. Parrish) 
IT’S THE SEASON FOR GOING OFF ROCKERS 

What in the world has happened to the 
perspective of newspaper reporters, colum- 
nists, and radio-TV commentators, to go so 
far off the beam in reporting the arrival in 
London of a Russian-modified jet bomber? 

Give full credit to the Soviets for every- 
thing they’ve been trying to do in the air 
world, but the Tu-—104 transport isn’t quite 
the millennium which the British reporters 
hailed it to be. 

For grown-up, supposedly experienced and 
alleged mature writers and commentators to 
go so extravagantly overboard as to say that 
the Russians have moved ahead of the air- 
craft builders of the West is the greatest sort 
of nonsense. 

Have the British reporters forgotten com- 
pletely the commendable advances made by 
their own country in jets? And have the 
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American commentators decided to overlook 
all of the enormous progress made in this 
country? 

The hysteria and panic surrounding every 
Russian air advance in childish. It seems 
particularly so ever since we visited the So- 
viet Union a few months ago. 

We remember vividly an incident in San 
Francisco a few years ago. A Norwegian 
airline friend who had visited Russia in 1946 
was on the west coast and in a few hours 
we undertook to give him a quickie tour of 
one of the world’s most spectacular cities. 
Naturally the tour led to the Top of the 
Mark, the cocktail lounge on top of the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel. 

My Norwegian friend walked slowly 
around the four sides overlooking San Fran- 
cisco Bay and the city. It was dusk and 
the lights were coming on everywhere. He 
didn’t say a word until he had taken in the 
entire view. Then he stopped, thought a 
moment, and said: “And America is afraid 
of Russia.” 

There was a lot of impact in that one sen- 
tence. Europeans especially cannot under- 
stand why the great and powerful United 
States cringes every time the Soviets make 
some particular advancement, because the 
gap between the two economies is enormous. 
Certainly the Russians are trying hard; cer- 
tainly they’ve made strides in nuclear and 
military aircraft fields. It would be strange 
if they didn’t. But for British and American 
reporters—and such superficial commenta- 
tors as TV’s Dave Garroway—to imply and 
state that the Russians have forged ahead of 
the West is both juvenile and dangerous. 

All of this points up the stupid approach 
this country has made in its relations with 
the world, especially toward Soviet Russia. 
It is now clear that the rivalry has moved 
over more to the economic and political realm 
rather than military. And how are we act- 
ing? As usual, behind the times. 

Take a simple matter like automobiles. The 
United States is deservedly proud of its enor- 
mous automobile production and all of the 
glitter, appeal, and power of the new models. 
But what sort of automobiles do you think 
are operated by Americans in Moscow? Our 
American Ambassador has an old biack 
Chrysler. Most of the other cars are old, 
dark Chevrolets. But even these old cars 
attract attention in a Russia which has 
lagged decades behind in automobile devel- 
opment. 

Wouldn’t you think that one of the most 
dramatic demonstrations of this country’s 
economic power would be to place at the 
disposal of the American diplomatic force 
in Moscow one each of our latest models? 
They would be sensational. Crowds would 
surround each one of these cars wherever 
they stopped in the city. The only—repeat 
only—reasonably up-to-date American car in 
Moscow is a blue-gray Ford owned by a 
Canadian, 

What a showcase we could have behind 
the Iron Curtain. But has any American 
automobile manufacturer stepped up to offer 
one each of his models as demonstrations of 
American free enterprise behind the Curtain? 
Has a single bird-brain of the State Depart- 
ment made a move to cut through redtape 
and get some modern cars where they can do 
some good? No indeed. It is very difficult 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain with any sort 
of information about America. Automobiles 
would be one of the most effective. 


And here is another demonstration which 
would cause a terrific sensation behind the 
Iron Curtain. -Fly those automobiles to 
Moscow in Globemasters. The Russians 
have never seen an airplane like the big 
Globemaster. Under diplomatic license, 
the Soviets could scarcely refuse a request 
by the United States to deliver supplies to 
its own people in Moscow. (Believe it or not, 
but C-—47’s now do the job.) 
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A Globemaster flying to Moscow airport 
with 2 or 3 cars plus other supplies, would be 
one of the most dramatic and effective bits 
of public relations propaganda this country 
could do. Word of such a feat—unheard of 
in Russian airpower—would be passed along 
all over the country. Why hasn’t it been 
done? 

And for a final point, on the basis of our 
own trip to Russia, we would recommend 
inviting Messrs. 3ulganin and Khrushchev 
to visit the United States. We would like to 
have them see the tremendously great city 
of New York, then quickie visits to Wash- 
ington (by air over the vast industrial com- 
plex en route), then over Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland and Detroit, then Chicago and 
hopping to Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, and Fort Worth, then a drive 
20 miles up Collins Avenue in Miami Beach 
in daytime and return at night. 

Ignorance is one of the most dangerous 
things in this world. If the top Russian 
leaders ever got 2 good first-hand glimpse of 
this great country, a lot of nonsense would 
cease. Or at least they would know whereof 
they talked. Contrariwise, we recommend 
for every British and American writer and 
commentator who praised the Tu-—104 into 
heavenly extravagance a 2-weeks trip to 
Russia. It’s time a little sanity and reality 
came into the loose talk going on about the 
Soviets against the West. When Russia com- 
pletes paving the only highway between its 
two biggest cities, then there will be ampie 
time to start making a few comparisons. 





Disposition of Land Utilization Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present herewith a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the 
Claiborne Parish School Board at its 
meeting of April 2, 1956. I feel this 
resolution is important to my congres- 
sional district and I commend it to the 
attention of the Members of Congress: 

The Claiborne Parish School Board met in 
regular session at its office in the town of 
Homer on the 2d day of April 1956, a quorum 
being present, and at which meeting the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas it is reliably reported that the 
Interior Department of the United States 
Government has under consideration the re- 
lease of the Cornie Lake project in the State 
of Louisiana, Parish of Claiborne, better 
known as LA-LU2, to either a private con- 
cern or a State body; and 

“Whereas this property originally belonged 
to the citizenship of those communities 
therein involved; and 

“Whereas the people sold this property to 
the Federal Government with the under- 
standing that it would be developed for the 
betterment of the adjoining communities; 
and 

“Whereas it is the understanding of the 
Claiborne Parish School Board that the 
Claiborne Parish police jury has applied to 
the Interior Department as a# Claiborne 
Parish agency to obtain through gift or 
purchase the entire LA-LU2 project, better 
known locally as the Cornie Lake project; 
and 
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“Whereas it is the belief of the Claiborne 
Parish School Board that this land should 
be returned to a local government agency 
where it can receive more personal interest 
and better administration: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Claiborne Parish School 
Board pledges its support and efforts in close 
cooperation with ‘the Claiborne Parish police 
jury and all other civic organizations in 
their efforts to obtain this project in the 
name of the Claiborne Parish police jury; 


be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, Congressman Overton Brooks, Sen- 
ator Russell Long, Senator Allen J. Ellender, 
Representatives Hale Boggs, F. Edward 
Hébert, Edwin E. Willis, Otto E. Passman, 
James H. Morrison, T. A. Thompson, and 
George S. Long.” 

Motion for adoption of the foregoing reso- 
lution was made by E. I. Buckner, seconded 
by Otis Welch, and unanimously adopted 
on roll call. 

I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going is a true, correct, and exact copy of & 
resolution adopted by the Claiborne Parish 
School Board, Claiborne Parish, La., on the 
2d day of April 1956 at a regular meeting 
of that body. 

This the 16th day of April 1956. 

F. C. HAs, 
Secretary, Claiborne Parish School 
Board. 





Mom and Dad and the Tax Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago 
when Congress advanced to April 15 the 
deadline for filing income-tax returns, 
I think we may have overlooked one very 
unhappy result of this postponement. 
The following letter from a 14-year-old 
constituent of mine seems to me worthy 
of serious consideration: 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 16, 1956. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: Lately mom and I have 
been discussing my father and the Govern- 
ment. Mom has been confined to the house 
during the past few days and so was unable 
to work with dad down at the office. Dad is 
an accountant. Lately I have thought a lot 
about taxes. I suppose everybody comes in 
contact with them, whether it be through 
paying them or by jokes and cartoons about 
them. Then there are the kids of lawyers 
and accountants who know tax season as a 
time when dad or dad and mom (as in my 
case) work 7 days and 6 nights a week. 
Always, however, there was a time when it 
would end, usually March 15. 

As I got older (about 11 or 12 years—I'm 
14), I began to take on the responsibility of 
making supper for my sister and brother so 
mom and dad could work longer. Then 
about 2 years ago an announcement was 
made. Now us kids of lawyers and account- 
ants must wait another month before we 
can see and get acquainted with our parents. 

I’m not kidding when I say “get ac- 
quainted’” with them. I hardly know my 
father because he is gone nearly all the time. 
On rare occasions he’ll come home for dinner 
(this is only during tax season). When he 
does come home, what do I see? I see a man 
with bags under his eyes that would have 
rivaled Fred Allen’s. His face is lined with 
worry and fatigue. He’s beat. The first 
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thing he does when he gets home is go up- 
stairs to sleep before supper. Then he takes 
his stomach medicine (so he doesn’t get 
ulcers), and all during supper he talks of 
tax returns. After supper (every night ex- 
cept Sunday) mom would go to the office 
with him until 12 midnight, leaving me to 
take care of the house. 

Being the oldest of three children, I think 
I notice more than the others. I don't like 
what I see. It seems that since the change 
the years have gotten worse. Dad finds less 
and less time to be with his family and relax, 
This year was the worst. 

Now that the date was moved up, dad has 
no time to relax because after the season ends 
everybody’s payroll must be figured. After 
that is through something else comes up. He 
doesn’t get a chance for a vacation until late 
June or July, sometimes not even until Au- 
gust or September. (Before the change dad 
took a vacation right after March 15.) I’m 
terribly worried that this sort of schedule 
is going to ruin his health, both mentally 
and physically. 

Often I've thought of writing to you for 
help, but I just never got around to it. 
When mom injured her eye, thus making 
herself unable to help dad, I felt that some- 
thing must be done. 

You've probably guessed what I have been 
leading up to: “Couldn’t you do something 
to change the date back to March 15?” 

I hope you will give my plea more than 
just a passing glance and try to do some- 
thing. I guess I’m not just asking for my- 
self, but for all the worried kids of lawyers 
and accountants who would like to get ac- 
quainted with their moms and dads (during 
tax season). 

Sincerely, 
KAREN WEINER. 





Earn Anew Our Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, George 
E. Stringfellow, a native of Virginia, and 
a director and senior vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., was for many 
years a daily business associate of 
Thomas Alva Edison. 

No one, of course, could associate with 
Thomas A. Edison for long without be- 
coming a bigger and a better person, but 
George Stringfellow was born with cer- 
tain elements of greatness in him. He 
was endowed with a good mind, a healthy 
body, a searching conscience, and untir- 
ing industry. I can truthfully say that 
he is one of the sweetest characters and 
noblest men I have ever met. 

Because of his innate sterling qualities 
he has become a member of the board of 
directors of some of our largest Ameri- 
can corporations, and has unselfishly de- 
voted his time to the building of good 
American citizenship. Many institu- 
tions of culture and of learning have be- 
stowed upon him great honors and he 
has freely given of his time and sub- 
stance to the building of a stronger and 
better America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following address which 
George E. Stringfellow recently delivered 


before a distinguished group of fellow 
countrymen: 
EaRN ANEW OvuR HERITAGE 


(Remarks by George E. Stringfellow, senior 
vice president, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J., and imperial assistant 
rabban, AAONMS, before the 20th annual 
Masonic communion breakfast, Millbrook, 
N. Y., April 8, 1956) 


Brother Charles W. Tripp, chairman, 20th 
annual Masonic communion breakfast of the 
Masonic fraterny of Dutchess County, N. Y., 
distinguished guests, and brother Masons: 

I am highly complimented by Brother 
Tripp’s introduction, by your reception, and 
by your invitation to address this large gath- 
ering of topflight citizens of Dutchess 
County. 

May I at the outset pay my respect to Capt. 
Maurice M. Witherspoon, grand lodge officer 
of the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of the Empire State. Brother With- 
erspoon is one of the most effective citizens I 
have ever known.. It is an inspiration to be 
associated with him in any endeavor. 

Now a word about my genial host, Brother 
Hugh G. Collins, one of your outstanding cit- 
izens at whose home I enjoyed the rare priv- 
ilege of spending last night. Brother Col- 
lins and his charming counterpart possess 
the rare ability of making one feel at home, 
away from home. I appreciate their hos- 
pitality no end. 

I have selected as my text the 28th verse 
of the 22d chapter of Proverbs: ‘““Remove not 
the ancient landmark, which thy fathers have 
set.” 

Amid the hills and valleys of rugged New 
Hampshire a visiting minister, scanning the 
time-worn inscription on the old tombstones 
of a cemetery, read these impressive words: 
“My son, that which thy father hath be- 
queathed, you must earn anew if you would 
keep.” 

Would that this truth, carved in old New 
England granite, were etched today in the 
minds and hearts of every American. 

No people in history have enjoyed as great 
a physical heritage as we. Resources of mine 
and soil, water, field and forest, have been 
given to us in prodigal abundance. The 
power and wealth which have arisen from 
the use of these resources are beyond com- 
prehension, unrivaled by any empire, past 
or present. Every American has a material 
heritage whose equal is to be found nowhere 
in the world. Truly, God has been good to 
us. 
We are, however, the possesors of spiritual 
heritage, which transcends our physical 
heritage as the sun surpasses in all its splen- 
dor the faintest star. 

The Mayflower Compact was the first of 
the notable documents marking the birth of 
our Republic. Its opening sentence: ‘In the 
name of God, Amen,” is followed by these 
spiritual and significant words: “We have 
undertaken for the glory of God and the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith.” 

In the stormy days of 1620, haunted by 
privations and tortured by anxieties, God 
was the refuge and the everlasting hope of 
our Pilgrim Fathers and so He is today. It 
is difficult for us, in our comparative com- 
fort and prosperity, to appreciate the hard- 
ships endured by those first settlers. 

They established here the right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of our 
conscience. Moral conviction motivated 
their decisions as it should ours. They built 
here a society which would reverence and 
serve God. He, therefore, supplied life and 
strength to their activity. 

A century and a half following the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, the signers of our 
Declaration of Independence (many of whom 
were members of our craft) held that moral 
laws are beyond the power of Government 
to alter or override. In the opening sen- 
tence of that passport to freedom, our fore- 


fathers grounded their purpose and faith in 
the conviction that the laws of nature and 
nature’s God must prevail. In the final 
paragraph it appeals to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of their inten- 
tions. In its closing sentence, their trust 
in God was revealed in words which will ring 
through the corridors of time, or as long as 
men cherish liberty: ‘We mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

George Washington while presiding at the 
Constitutional Convention debates rose at 
a critical moment and exclaimed: “Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair; the event is in the hand of God.” 

God had a hand in the development of 
the Constitution which made us a free and 
prosperous people. Gladstone described our 
Constitution as the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man. 

In his Farewell Address, almost a decade 
later, Washington reminded his fellow coun- 
trymen that religion and morality lead to 
political prosperity. This is an admonition 
we should never forget—religion and moral- 
ity lead to political prosperity. 

Our fair land was born and nurtured as a 
religious community and dedicated to human 
liberty and the dignity of man. Our Found- 
ing Fathers were brave because they were 
God-fearing men and men of intellectual 
integrity. They had iron in their backbone 
and granite in their character. They 
prayed to God and their prayers and efforts 
brought forth a form of government that 
wise and free men hold dear. 

We are the possessors of a great spiritual 
heritage. If it is to endure, it must be earned 
anew by each succeeding generation. 

Have we earned anew that which was be- 
queathed to us? 

There is disquieting evidence that many 
of us have drifted from the principles that 
made ours a great country. 

For example, when flagrant political abuses 
were called to the attention of a high public 
official, he remarked, ‘“‘We have violated no 
law.” 

One assumes that he meant man-made law. 
I would remind him that there are moral laws 
which have traditionally transcended man- 
made laws. 

We Masons understand that as citizens we 
are bound to obey the laws of God as well as 
those made by man, and that when man- 
made laws conflict with those of God, His 
laws must prevail. 

George Mason, distinguished author and 
leading lawyer of his generation, said, ““The 
laws of nature are the laws of God, whose 
authority can be superseded by no power on 
earth. A legislature must not obstruct our 
obedience to Him from whose punishments 
they cannot protect us.” 

We must be ever mindful that our Nation 
is a gift from God, and that we are His people. 

“People who are not governed by God,” 
said William Penn, past grand master of 
Masons of the Keystone State, “will be ruled 
by tyrants.” -The grim proof of this state- 
ment stretches from Herod to Hitler. 

Our forefathers built on this continent a 
nation which, for prestige, wealth, and power 
has never had an equal. But our material 
success has brought with it major hazards. 

In our material gains we have suffered 
grave spiritual losses. We have too often 
placed temporal things above spiritual values. 
In a large measure, we have lost the sacred 
convictions which were powerful factors in 
the lives of those who laid the foundation of 
America. 


However, there are hopeful signs of better 
life for our country. The Scouts and “Y” 
groups continue to grow. Public schools now 
stress moral values. Church attendance is 
increasing. In the period from 1945 tc 1955 
the number of church members in the United 
States increased from 72 million to 971, 
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million—an increase of 36 percent, as com- 
pared with an 181/,-percent increase in the 
Nation’s population. Today, 59 percent of 
the population of the United States are 
church members, as compared with 16 per- 
cent in 1850, when the record was first 
available. 

During the last 10 years, the Masonic 
population has increased from 2,868,000 to 
3,965,000—an increase of 38 percent. There 
is significance in the fact that growth of 
Masonic membership is in direct ratio to the 
increase in church membership. 

If we are to retain and be worthy of our 
spiritual heritage, there is much for each of 
us to do. We must place God first in our 
lives. We must obey the laws of God and 
man, and when the latter conflicts with the 
former, work for their repeal. We must give 
our churches our time—our talent—our trea- 
sure. Incidentally, this will help increase 
the membership of our fraternity. 

We must be stewards of the precious gifts 
God has given us. We must discharge our 
duties as citizens, voting faithfully and in- 
telligently. We must always place the wel- 
fare of the people ahead of that of any po- 
litical party. We must concern ourselves 
with what is right, rather than with who is 
right. 

If we would save the world for democracy 
and decency, we must emulate St. Paui, who, 
crying that the days were evil, labored to 
improve them. We must not follow Hamlet 
who cried that the days were evil and cursed 
them. 

“With God all things are possible.” Apathy 
can be changed to action. We Masons can 
help make ours a better country and a 
better world for our children and their 
posterity. 

Let us remember the everlasting words of 
that great Chinese philosopher, Confucius, 
who 2,400 years ago said: 

“With righteousness in the heart, there 
will be beauty in the character; 

“With beauty in the character, there will 
be harmony in the home; 

“With harmony in the home, there will be 
order in the nation; 

“And with order in the nation, there will 
be peace in the world.” 

If we earn anew our spiritual heritage, we 
need not fear the future. 

Broadly speaking there are three kinds 
of minds in the world which we might gen- 
erally classify as follows: 

1. Little minds that think in terms of 
people, personalities, and pettiness. 

2. Medium minds that think in terms of 
the immediate past and current events, 
and 

3. Big minds that think in terms of prin- 
ciples and ideals. 

Our fraternity and our way of life were 
conceived and implemented by men of big 
minds. Let us as Masons emulate them. 


Skilled Manpower and National Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a study made by Dr. 
Harry H. Ransom, professor of defense 
studies at Harvard University, en- 
titled “Skilled Manpower and National 
Strategy”: 
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SKILLED MANPOWER AND NATIONAL STRAT- 
EGY—THE RACE FOR SUPERIORITY IN A 
VITAL SECRET WEAPON 


(By Dr. Harry H. Ransom, Harvard 
University) 


On a blustery day in late March (1956) a 
sleek, twin-jet Tupolev—104' passenger plane 
came down through the rain clouds to land 
at the London Airport. Its main cargo was 
“Ivan the Terrible” Serov, chief of Russia’s 
security services, who had been transported 
to England in a 3'4-hour, 1,564-mile flight 
from Moscow.* 

The TU-104 plane excited more attention 
than the appearance of General Serov, in 
England to supervise security arrangements 
for the visit by Khrushchev and Bulganin. 
Aerofiot’s * jet airliner was “new evidence of 
the remarkable advances in aircraft design 
made by Russia during the last few years,” 
according to a leading American aviation 
publication.* It is powered by two of the 
largest turbo-jet engines operating in the 
world today. Its design is said to be simi- 
lar to that of the standard Russian medium 
jet bomber—the “Badger.” 

Some months earlier, in a seemingly unre- 
lated and far less publicized activity, an ad- 
miral of the United States Navy made a 
speech to an East Orange, N. J., conference, 
sponsored by the Edison Foundation Insti- 
tute. In this speech, Rear Adm. Frederick R. 
Furth, Chief, Office of Naval Research, warned 
that Russia had begun to outgain the United 
States in the training of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. He noted a specific symp- 
tom of the problem when he said that in the 
fall of 1955 only 125 new college-trained 
physics teachers were available for the 28,000 
high schools in the United States.5 

While there is obviously no direct connec- 
tion between the Soviet achievement of pro- 
ducing the TU~-104 jet transport and last 
fall’s shortage in the United States of high- 
school physics teachers, there is, however, a 
relationship here of crucial importance to 
the Nation’s long-range strategic plans for 
security. 


WINNING THE TECHNOLOGICAL RACE 


United States Armed Forces today are en- 
gaged in a technological race with the Soviets. 
The outcome may affect national survival. 
America’s defense-policy-makers, both civil- 
ian and military, now are showing increasing 
awareness that this race may be won or lost 
in the field of research and development, and 
ultimately in the nation’s classrooms. This 
awareness is evidenced by a considerable 
amount of publicly expressed alarm not only 
about Soviet weapons systems achievements 
but also over the long-range implications of 
an impending United States shortage of high- 
quality scientific and engineering manpower. 

Any projected strategic plan to contain 
Soviet expansionism or to deter aggressive 
war by the Communists obviously must be 
based on a careful calculation of Soviet mili- 
tary potential. And plans to win a war we 
cannot deter must be the result of the most 
precise estimates possible of national stra- 
tegic capabilities. 

Students of strategy know that a nation’s 
economic potential is one of the most rele- 
vant indicators of strategic capability. Com- 
petent analyses of the foundations of na- 
tional power have always taken into account 
scientific and technological skills—a basic 
ingredient of national economic strength and 
military potential. These skills now must be 
accorded an even greater importance in esti- 
mates of the future strategic capability of 
a nation. 


NEED FOR AN ACTION POLICY 


An essential ingredient in an action policy 
for national survival thus must include the 
building of an educational framework which 
will assure the required amount of skilled 
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manpower. The increasing shortage of this 
essential element of national strength now 
must be given a very high priority as the 
Nation begins to implement its strategic plan 
for the long haul. 

The many immediate specific scientific 
problems involved in the development of 
complex weapons today tend to obscure the 
long-range consequences of our increasing 
skilled manpower disadvantage vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. Current problems with stra- 
tegic implications include how to put suc- 
cessfully a man-made satellite in an en- 
circling orbit around the earth; how to de- 
velop missiles with intercontinental range 
and accuracy; how to build atomic reactors 
to power ships and planes, or economically to 
heat, air condition, and light future cities; 
and how to solve the problem of the Nation’s 
dwindling natural resources. 

Our success in these and other projects 
will constitute an important variable in 
long-range strategic calculations. The stra- 
tegic doctrines, composition, size, and mis- 
sions of our Navy, Army, and Air Force of 
the future also will be profoundly affected 
by our achievements in these projects and 
by other unpredictable technological break- 
throughs. Whatever develops, it can be pre- 
dicted with confidence that the need for 
well-trained scientists and engineers, both 
in and outside the military services, will in- 
crease constantly. 

This resource will become increasingly im- 
portant as a measure of our own military 
capability, as well as that of the potential 
enemy. But the alarming fact is that we 
are not insuring the supply of this vital 
human resource in the future. 

And the published facts of the growing 
scientific and engineering capability of the 
Soviet Union are equally disturbing. Some 
encouragement may be found, however, in 
the increasing, if belated, attention now 
given this problem by United States policy- 
makers. 

SOME SIGNIFICANT FACTS 

Here are a few of the more significant 
cold facts, made public in recent months 
by Government Officials: 

Universities and technical institutions in 
Soviet Russia are graduating engineers in 
numbers some 244 times greater than are 
similar institutions in the United States. 

The United States is now training only 
one-half its required number of engineers 
and scientists. 

A receni report of the congressional Joint 
Atomic Committee (March 1956) reveals 
that the combined total of engineers and 
scientists of the United States and 15 West- 
ern European nations is about 1,150,000. 
The Soviet Union total is 890,000 scientists 
and engineers, not including the satellites 
and Red China. The Soviet total exceeds 
that of the United States, and is more than 
three-fourths the number available in the 
free nations of Europe combined with the 
United States. 

Most experts seem to feel that Russian 
scientists and engineers in most fields can- 
not be considered inferior to our own. 

In the decade 1950-60, the Soviet Union is 
expected to produce 1,200,000 trained engi- 
neers and scientists compared to our 900,000. 

Even the combined advantage in this re- 
gard which the United States and countries 
of Western Europe has held is being seriously 
threatened by the Soviet Union. 

Half of our high schools teach no chemistry 
or physics. And much of the mathematics 
and science is being taught by teachers un- 
trained in these fields. 

The number of qualified science teachers in 
the United States high schools has fallen off 
53 percent in the past 5 years, while high 
school students have increased by 16 percent. 

In 1890, 2 generations ago, 1 in every 5 
high school stndents in the United States 
studied physics. Today the figure is about 1 
in every 22. 
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In the category of engineers alone, the So- 
viet have multiplied the numbers tenfold 
since 1930, when records show they had 41,- 
000 engineers. 

The following chart gives a graphic in- 
dication of how United States production of 
scientists and engineers compares with Soviet 
Russia. The most disturbing aspect of this 
picture, of course, is the trend line beyond 
1956. 

(Chart omitted.) 

The absolute accuracy of figures on So- 
viet technical manpower cannot, of course, 
be assured. Not only do Soviet statistics 
sometimes have a questionable validity, but 
there is also the problem of measuring qual- 
ity. One might normally discount the kind 
of chest thumping evident at the recent So- 
viet 20th Party Congress in Moscow (Febru- 
ary 1956) over their claimed superiority in 
scientific personnel. Premier Nikoli Bul- 
ganin referred to technical experts as the 
Soviet Union's gold reserve. The current 
5-year plan calls for 4 million new special- 
ists by 1956. This would exceed the Soviet 
combined output of the two previous plans. 

Yet obviously we do not have to look to 
Communist propaganda to discover cause for 
concern. The words of our own Govern- 
ment officials—both civilian and military— 
and the unclassified facts, such as those 
above, are alarming enough. 


THE CATFISH AND THE HERRING 


The British historian Arnold J. Toynbee 
tells the story, in the context of discussions 
of the free world-Soviet struggle, of the 
catfish and the herring. It is the tale of 
the fisherman who continually returned to 
port with a catch of herring far fresher 
than that of his colleagues. Thus his fish 
brought a higher price. Eventually the 
other fishermen learned the secret. The cagey 
fisherman always dropped a live and hungry 
catfish into the tank containing his home- 
bound load of herring. The herring were 
thus kept active on the voyage to market by 
attempting to avoid the jaws of the catfish. 
A few herring was lost en route, but most 
of them arrived in port alive, fresh, and high- 
ly marketable. 

The Soviet “catfish” has brought critical 
self-examination to the West in many fields. 
These include our sea power, the missile pro- 
gram, and airpower. None the least of these 
in long-range importance, however, is the 
need for more trained scientific and engineer- 
ing personnel than are now being produced 
or projected for the future. This has become 
a@ crucial national security problem. This 
need is more often discussed today in terms 
of development of weapons in the armament 
race with the Soviet Union. And weapons, 
of course, constitute an urgent considera- 
tion in view of notable Soviet achievements 
in this field. But this is only one side of 
the coin. 

Recently such officials as Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and Atomic Energy 
Commission Chairman Lewis L. Strauss have 
been explaining that the long-range secu- 
rity of the United States, and perhaps even 
the outcome of the cold war, may be acutely 
affected by a continuing shortage of scien- 
tists, engineers, and other technicians. 


EXPORTABLE TECHNICIANS AND THE COLD WAR 


The armaments race implications of. this 
shortage are obvious, but there is an equally 
important factor less recognized. That is 
the prospect, as expressed by Secretary Dulles 
and others, that the Soviet Union's ability 
may surpass ours to raise and disperse a 
force of technical assistants all over Asia and 
Africa. Looking ahead 10 years, Secretary 
Dulles has voiced concern, not that the So- 
viets will have a true, exportable surplus of 
capital or goods, but an exportable surplus 
of technicians. And note, also, that these 
will not be just qualified scientists and engi- 
neers but the same individuals will be well- 
trained in the art of political subversion. 
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The United States, already running short 
of_ scientists and engineers, under present 
trends may not be able to compete effectively 
with Soviet offers of this kind of technical 
aid to those so-called uncommitted areas. 
The solution to this grave national security 
problem demands attention in the highest 
councils of Government. 

Those concerned with the implications of 
scientific and engineering manpower to na- 
tional strategy will do well to consult two 
important and easily available recent pub- 
lications relating to this problem. These 
are the report of Conzressman MELVIN 
Price’s Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment, Congressional Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, Engineering and Scientific 
Manpower in the United States, Western 
Europe, and Soviet Russia (March 1956); 
and Dr. Nicholas DeWitt’s (Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University) Soviet Profes- 
sional Manpower: Its Education, Training, 
and Supply (National Science Foundation, 
Washington 1955). 

Even in the unlikely event that “peace 
breaks out’’ as a result of feasible East-West 
disarmament agreements, it should be added 
that the need for more scientists and engi- 
neers would then possibly be greater even 
than in the present partial-war economy. 


STOCKPILING A VITAL HUMAN RESOURCE 


The Soviet “catfish’’ is incentive enough, 
nonetheless, to justify a program of stock- 
piling scientists and engineers with at least 
the same degree of national urgency, and 
with the same generosity of funds, brought 
to bear in recent years on stockpiling critical 
war materials. The precious human re- 
sources needed to fill future national security 
needs cannot, of course, be ersatz or jerry- 
built. 

The future security of the nations of the 
free world will depend to a certain extent 
upon their educational equipment for engi- 
neering and scientific training. This, in turn, 
depends upon the number and quality of 
educational institutions, their teaching 
staffs, curriculum, and student enrollment, 
and their financial support. These are the 
vital secret weapons for which those re- 
sponsible for national strategy must develop 
an urgent action policy. 


TOWARD A SOLUTION 


An action program, although urgently 
needed, must be based on the most careful 
examination and diagnosis of the causes of 
the present and impending shortages of 
skilled manpower. No crash program can 
magically produce the numbers and qual- 
ity of trained personnel needed fc the 
Nation’s future prosperity and military se- 
curity. These can be produced only as the 
result of carefully prepared plans for read- 
justment of our total educational system. 
But such an alteration must come only 
after a collection and full analysis of all 
relevant information. This can best be 
done by a Presidential commission or a con- 
gressional committee.* 

There is a mass of information now avail- 
able, however, which offers clues toward a 
solution to the problem. It is well known 
that millions of American youth have been 
denied adequate educational opportunities. 
Millions of words have been written, and 
hundreds of pages of testimony taken, about 
the urgent need for more schoolteachers, 
more school construction, and improved cur- 
riculums. Because of ccmplex political, so- 
cial, and economic factors, however, these 
needs are being met only with agonizing slow- 
ness. The matrix of federalism, intergovern- 
mental competition for the tax dollar, un- 
healthy condition of many State and local 
financial structures, and disagreement on so- 
lutions both among professional educators 
and among politicians, seem at first glance to 
be insurmountable obstacles. Yet these sig- 
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nificant elements in the problem must be 
faced before adequate solutions can be found. 

There is information already available in- 
dicating one important area where weakness 
exists. It is known that in the United States 
only half of the high-school graduates who 
are potential science and engineering stu- 
dents enter college. And less than half of 
these who embark on science and enginering 
studies actually complete their work for a 
college degree in these fields. There is ob- 
viously a high degree of loss, then, in high 
school, between high school and college, and 
in college. This amounts, in fact, to an 80 
percent wastage of potential enginering and 
science talent, for of every 10 high-school 
students with theoretical capacity for poten- 
tial careers in science and engineering, only 
2 actually earn the college degree.’ 

A major factor in this attrition is an eco- 
nomic one. College education is becoming 
increasingly expensive. Although the avail- 
ability of scholarship money has increased, 
the education “buying power” of scholarships 
has decreased. It is clear that this aspect of 
the problem can Cnly be solved with in- 
creased financial aid from private corpora» 
tions, the educational foundations, individ- 
ual donors, and the Federai and State gov- 
ernments. Surely, the Federal Government’s 
role will have to be a major one in the pro- 
vision of scholarships, teacher training and 
physical plant. Attention must not be di- 
rected, however, at the college level alone, 
for the problem also has roots in the sec- 
ondary, and even elementary, school systems. 


There is a long and disturbing history of 
decreasing interest at the high school level 
in subjects basic to college study of engi- 
neering and science, such as mathematics, 
chemistry and physics. What seems to be 
a decreasing interest, however, may only 
be the result of two major factors: a short- 
age of competent teachers and an over- 
emphasis, in planning the curriculum, on 
“generalized” education. 


For many complex reasons the number of 
college-trained scientists and engineers also 
is steadily declining. Graduates in engi- 
neering and science who received degrees 
with the class of 1950 comprised nearly 25 
percent of the entire class. In 1954, these 
represented about 18 percent. According to 
predictions, those of the class of 1960 will 
comprise a bare 15 percent of the total num- 
ber of college graduates.* 


REPAIRING THE EDUCATIONAL FABRIC 


It is abundantly clear that the total fabric 
of our educational system needs repair. It 
is somewhat surprising that in an age of 
technology this Nation, whose technology 
surpasses all, should find itself facing serious 
shortages in such a vital resource as skilled 
manpower. This argument, parenthetically, 
should not be taken as one for deemphasing 
liberal arts education, particularly the social 
sciences. To the contrary, it should be noted 
that the increasing complexity of our tech- 
nological society demands extra attention 
by social scientists. This developing “cold 
war of the classroom” obviously cannot be 
won without effective action on the basic 
ingredients of victory: students, teachers, 
the curriculum, adequate finance and edu- 
cational facilities. 

It is all too clear that our chief competi- 
tor, Soviet Russia, has long since faced this 
problem with a dogged determination not to 
be caught short in these vital resources. 
Russian technological achievements—such 
as that TU-104 which landed in London last 
March—are an indirect result of an intensive 
kindergarten to graduate school program 
over the past several decades to assure an 
adequate supply of scientists and techni- 
cians. If they surpass us in this human 
resource, they have gained a crucial long- 
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range advantage in a primary element of 
military and industrial strength. 


THREAT COMPARABLE TO HYDROGEN BOMB 


We may take some comfort in the faith 
that our spirit of academic freedom, which 
does not exist in Russia, is a built-in guar- 
anty of superior quality. But this gives us 
no excuse for complacency. For Russia’s 
classrooms, laboratories, and ambitious and 
currently effective plans for mass education 
pose a threat to our future security com- 
parable to her hydrogen bomb and delivery 
systems. 


1Andrei N. Tupolev is a leading Russian 
aircraft designer. Tupolev recently wrote in 
Pravda that his jet airliner has a 2,000-mile 
range; cruising altitude of 33,000 feet; and 
cruising speed of 500 mph. 

2General Serev later returned to Moscow 
in the TU-104. The trip was completed in 
3 hours and 15 minutes, which the United 
Press reported to be a new record time for 
the London-to-Moscow hop. 

* This is Russia's civil airline, which plans 
to use the TU-104 (said to be in quantity 
production) on the Moscow-Peking route 
and routes connecting Moscow with Euro- 
pean capitals. 

* Aviation Week, April 2, 1956, p. 28. 

5 New York Times, November 22, 1955, So- 
viet Outstrips the United States in Training 
Scientists. 

*On March 28, 1956, Representative MELVIN 
Price, Democrat, Illinois, stated that his 
subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment, Congressional Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, plans public hearings on this 
problem. And since this paper was first 
drafted President Eisenhower has appointed 
a National Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers to survey the 
problem. See New York Times, April 4, 1956, 
p. 13. 

*Engineering and Scientific Manpower, 
pp. 33-34. 

* Engineering and Scientific Manpower in 
the United States, Western Europe and 
Soviet Russia, p. 33. 


Address by National Commander of the 
American Legion, J. Addington Wagner, 
Before Canton Post No. 44, Depart- 
ment of Ohio, Canton, Ohio, April 19, 
1956 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city and Canton Post No. 44, the Ameri- 
can Legion, were honored last week to 
have the national commander of the 
American Legion, Mr. J. Addington Wag- 
ner of Michigan, as our guest. 

Appropriately, Commander Wagner 
recognized the interest of Canton legion- 
naires in the injustices that are being 
done to our servicemen under the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement, and de- 
livered a forceful and brillian discussion 
of that subject. 

Commander Wagner’s address again 
called attention to the urgent need for 
revision or modification of this treaty, 
and I again call attention to the fact 
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that House Joint Resolution 309, which 
is still pending in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, is a proper and appropriate 
vehicle to bring about such revision. 

Under leave to extend, I include Com- 
mander Wagner’s Canton speech: 

It is a real pleasure being with you Can- 
ton Post Legionnaires and auxiliary unit 
members tonight. I feel right at home be- 
cause of your wonderful hospitality. It is 
everything and more than I have been told 
it was. 

Canton Post No. 44 is known throughout 
the American Legion. The distinguished 
leaders whom you have furnished to the 
American Legion have helped to spread the 
fame of this post. Crete Anderson is one. 
For I can assure you that Crete and your 
other members who have given so unselfishly 
of their time and efforts in the service of 
your national organization have not been 
bashful when it comes to talking about this 

st. 

P But the principal reason for your renown 
has been your steadfast dedication in carry- 
ing out the American Legion’s programs of 
service for God and country. You have not 
only supported our basic programs of vet- 
erans rehabilitation, child welfare, national 
security and Americanism, you have also 
taken the lead in formulating and crystaliz- 
ing the American Legion’s position on such 
important issues as the Status of Forces 
Agreement. 

I would like to talk to you tonight about 
this agreement which denies basic citizen- 
ship rights to America’s fighting men sta- 
tioned overseas in all but one of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization countries. You 
are no strangers to this issue. You and your 
fellow legionnaires here in Canton originated 
the resolution on the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment that was adopted by our 1954 national 
convention and reiterated by our 1955 con- 
vention as the official policy of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Incidentally, I would like to point out 
that your action in originating this resolu- 
tion has a significance quite apart from the 
issue involved * * * the issue of whether 
there is any basis for the arbitrary denial 
to our military personnel of rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United 
States. It illustrates perfectly how an idea 
initiated on the post level can and does 
become the national policy of the American 
Legion. It shows exactly how American Le- 
gion policy is established and directed by 
the blue-cap legionnaire in Hown Town Post, 
United States of America. 

July 15, 1953 is a tragic date in Amer- 
ican history. It was on this date that the 
Senate of the United States ratified the 
Status of Forces Agreement, This agreement 
established a new status for certain members 
of our Armed Forces. It placed American 
Armed Forces personnel unfortunate enough 
to be stationed overseas in the NATO coun- 


tries in the status of second-class citizens. 


Since then the United States has entered 
into similar agreements with Japan and other 
countries, until today we have bargained 
away the citizenship rights of American 
military personnel in 49 foreign nations 
throughout the world. But I would like to 
limit my remarks this evening to the Status 
of Forces Agreement because this is the blue- 
print for all other arrangements. It is the 
granddaddy of all giveaways of constitu- 
tionally guaranteed United States citizen- 
ship rights. 

The Status of Forces Agreement was nego- 
tiated and has since been defended on the 
grounds that the United States had no al- 
ternative. Apologists for this agreement 
argue that we had to grant NATO countries 
the right to prosecute and punish American 
servicemen for criminal offenses committed 
in their countries, because they demanded 
this right, and we had to give in to them in 
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return for the privilege of basing American 
military personnel in their countries. 

You and I need not be told how the 
presence of American troops in NATO coun- 
tries does, in fact, contribute to our own se- 
curity. The American Legion has always 
supported NATO and similar collective-secur- 
ity arrangements. But we do not agree with 
the architects and apologists of the Status 
of Forces Agreement who seem to believe 
that the presence of our troops overseas is 
solely in our own self-interest. 

American troops, along with vast quanti- 
ties of material and dollars have gone over- 
seas for one dominant purpose: to strengthen 
the free world’s frontline defense against 
Communist aggression. We see nothing in 
that fact for which to apologize or make 
amends. Nor do we agree with those respon- 
sible for conducting American foreign policy 
who seem to think that they should be more 
concerned about’the reaction of foreign gov- 
ernments than about the rights of American 
citizens. 

The American Legion firmly believes that 
the Status of Forces Agreement in its present 
form would never have come about if the 
United Statés had insisted on the right to 
try and punish American military personnel 
for any criminal offenses committed by our 
troops. We believe that the NATO nations 
would have been willing to trust the United 
States to see that justice was done in every 
case involving our forces if we had not sur- 
rendered on this vital issue. 

Most important, we believe that there is 
still time to revise the Status of Forces 
Agreement and similar treaties and agree- 
ments as provided in House Joint Resolution 
309, introduced in the Congress last year by 
your own distinguished Representative, 
FRANK T. Bow. 

As I am sure you know, this resolution 
provides for the revision of the Status of 
Forces Agreement and similar treaties or in- 
ternational agreements, or the withdrawal 
of the United States from such treaties and 
agreements, so that foreign countries will 
not have criminal jurisdiction over American 
Armed Forces personnel stationed within 
their boundaries. 

Too many of our Government officials ap- 
pear to be obsessed by the fear that we will 
be asked to withdraw our troops from the 
NATO countries if we insist that they grant 
us jurisdiction over our Armed Forces per- 
sonnel stationed within their borders. We 
submit that these nations might well do as 
Greece has done, if we are firm in our 
request. 

Greece, a member nation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, has waived the 
rights granted under the Status of Forces 
Agreement and has returned to the United 
States Army complete criminal jurisdiction 
over our troops stationed there. 

What has happened in Greece can happen 
in other NATO countries. But it can only 
happen if our Government stands up for 
the rights of American citizens serving in 
our Armed Forces in the NATO countries. 
It can only happen if those responsible for 
the conduct of our foreign policy recognize 
that our men in uniform are the victims of 
a bad bargain. 

To date, no such recognition has been evi- 
denced by official spokesmen of the State, 
Defense and Justice Departments. 

In their last appearances before a com- 
mittee of the Congress, these officials pro- 
tested that the Status of Forces Agreement 
meets the civilized standards of justice. 
They virtually ignored the fact that it vio- 
lates the United States Constitution which 
grants to all of our citizens, including 
Armed Forces personnel through the uni- 
form code of military justice, the right to a 
trial by their peers, and to protection against 
double jeopardy and .self-incrimination. It 
denies our soldier-citizens the right of ap- 
peal, It does not prohibit excessive fines 
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or cruel or inhuman punishments, as does 
our Constitution. Under the Status of Forces 
Agreement there are no guaranties protecting 
the accused by a presumption of innocence. 
He can be found guilty by less than a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. A confession 
procured by any means, however irregular, 
including force and duress, may be used 
against him. And, of course, the writ of 
habeas corpus is unknown. 

I don’t care how many so-called standards 
of justice the Status of Forces Agreement 
meets. It is indefensible as far as the Amer- 
ican Legion is concerned, as long as it fails 
to insure for American military personnel 
the rights guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The Constitution of the United States 
where American citizens are concerned, is 
the first and dominant standard. It’s about 
time that our Government officials let their 
own thinking be influenced by this greatest 
guarantee of freedom in the history of man. 

Those who defend the Status of Forces 
Agreement also argue that without it the 
Communists could score a great propaganda 
victory by accusing us of colonialism. Aside 
from the fact that the mere presence of our 
troops overseas has been interpreted by the 
Communists as an act of imperialism, since 
when does Communist propaganda, real or 
potential, justify the denial of citizenship 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution? 

If the Status of Forces Agreement is al- 
lowed to remain in force for this reason, then 
we have reached the point where the end 
does justify the means * * * where freedom 
can be denied in the name of freedom. 

The argument that few American soldiers 
have actually been tried and punished under 
this agreement has also been advanced as a 
justification for its continuance. This argu- 
ment is just as ridiculous as maintaining 
that it is perfectly all right to jail a man 
without charges, to convict him without a 
jury trial, or to use a forced confession or 
other illegal evidence against him because 
such miscarriages of justice are few and far 
between. 

The fact that the agreement provides that 
we shall retain jurisdiction over our per- 
sonnel in crimes committed, while on duty 
or in the performance of duty is meaning- 
less. Who is to say that the man was on 
duty? How can this provision be enforced 
if, in fact, local police authorities have ar- 
rested and hold in custody an American 
soldier for a crime committed in their juris- 
diction? We have the right to request that 
they release him. But suppose they refuse? 
What can we do? Nothing. Absolutely 
nothing. 

To argue that American military person- 
nel often get off with a lighter sentence 
under this agreement than they would for 
the same offense under our military courts 
is to admit that essential discipline and 
authority within our Armed Forces is jeopar- 
dized and compromised by the Status of 
Forces Agreement. 

I could go on citing the arguments ad- 
vanced by the architects and apologists of 
the Status of Forces Agreement. But they 
all add up to the fact that this agreement 
cannot be justified on any grounds. 

It denies to American military personnel 
stationed in the NATO countries, with the 
exception of Greece, and incidentally, to 
their dependents as well, rights guarariteed 
them by the United States Constitution. 

It flies in the face of history and of monu- 
mental decisions in International Law by 
such outstanding authorities as Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall of the Supreme Court, who said 
the armed forces of a friendly nation sta- 
tioned within the territory of another, with 
the latter’s permission, are not subject to 
the local laws of the host country, but are 
subject only to the laws of their own country. 

It compels our military personnel and 
their dependents to stand trial in courts 
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where they cannot understand a single word 
of the language used. 

And it penalizes the soldier unfortunate 
enough to be stationed overseas in the NATO 
countries or in other countries with which 
we have similar agreements. He doesn’t 
enjoy even the same protection of his fellow 
soldier stationed in the United States. 

On every count the Status of Forces 
Agreement is indefensible. It must be re- 
pealed. It can be if we Legionnaires stand 
firm * * * if we retain the courage of our 
convictions. 

Let’s make certain that our national con- 
vention resolution * * * the resolution or- 
iginated in this post * * * becomes the law 
of the land. It must if the freedoms guar- 
anteed by the United States Constitution are 
to be returned to America’s fighting men 
now manning the frontline bastions of free- 
dom throughout the world. 

Thank you. 





Ned Brooks, Three-Star-Extra Commen- 
tator, Reports on Political Situation in 
the Midwest 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Ned Brooks is one of the foremost 
commentators and newsmen in the 
Washington area. Recently, he and his 
colleague, Mr. Fred Morrison, went to 
the Midwestern States under the auspices 
of three-star-extra news-report pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Brooks reports from Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and Indianapolis on the political 
situation in Michigan, Illinois, and In- 
diana. The observations by Mr. Brooks 
are timely, and Republican leaders in 
those States are now on notice as to the 
political situations there: 

NED Brooks, From DETROIT, APRIL 9, 1956 

The biggest handicap facing the Repub- 
licans here in this pivotal State of Michigan 
is the highly effective political operation 
of organized labor. 

The Republicans have been outgeneraled, 
outmanned, and outfinanced in their strug- 
gle to counteract the round-the-clock propa- 
ganda campaign waged under the leadership 
of the United Auto Workers Union. 

On top of this the Republicans have been 
plagued by internal differences and feuds in 
the State organization. As a result, cam- 
paign contributions fell off. Only recently 
have these factional difficulties been over- 
come by a new campaign setup. 

Because of the concentration of union 
members in the automobile centers, Michigan 
has become the No. 1 testing ground of labor 
activity in politics. 

The Democratic Party, not only in Detroit 
but in the State, has been taken over by 
labor’s political leaders. 

The President of the Michigan Labor 
Council is on record as saying that the unions 
never will support Republican candidates. 

The union members are under a constant 
barrage of shop newspapers and pamphlets 
attacking the administration in Washington 
and Republican leaders in Michigan. 

Outlays for radio and television, using the 
same type of material, runs into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 
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The Republicans have nothing comparable 
with which to fight back and don't have the 
money to undertake a full-scale counter- 
offensive. 

Right now the Republicans are having diffi- 
culties finding a suitable candidate for Gov- 
ernor to oppose Democrat G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, who has a record of 4 victories in 
a row and is now out for No. 5. 

Each time, he has been elected by the labor 
machine and potential opponents have de- 
veloped a healthy respect for his past per- 
formance. 

Republican leaders would like to have as 
their candidate the popular, nonpartisan 
Mayor of Detroit, Albert Cobo, but so far 
he has declined. 

Two Congressmen are possibilities in the 
Governor race—GERALD ForD and ALVIN 
BENTLEY. 

Even with President Eisenhower heading 
the ticket, Republican leaders here are not 
at all sure about gaining any Congressional 
seats in the November election. 

There appears to be an outside chance of 
upsetting Democrats in two districts, but 
there’s also a chance that from 1 to 3 Re- 
publican seats will be lost. 

It would be a mistake to count on Michi- 
gan to help upset the present control of 
the Democrats in the National House of 


Representatives. 
This is Ned Brooks, reporting from 
Detroit. 


— 


Nep Brooks, From DeEtTrRo!T, APRIL 10, 1956 


Workers entering the automobile plants 
here in Detroit are being handed small cards 
bearing the heading “Employee Record.” 

At first glance they appear to be some kind 
of a company record. But a closer inspec- 
tion shows that the employee is Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and the employer the United 
States Government. 

His job classifieation is listed as “retired 
general,” and the card shows what purports 
to be his record of days absent, days on 
vacation, and days on sick leave. 

At the bottom is a mark indicating “do 
not reemploy” and the reason given, chronic 
absentee. 

It’s another one of the ingenious campaign 
gimmicks cooked up by the political wing of 
the AFL-CIO; a sample of the antiadmin- 
istration propaganda that is being circulated 
around the clock here in this key State of 
Michigan. This is the laboratory for labor 
activity in politics and the Republicans are 
finding themselves hard pressed. 

On @ limited scale they’re beginning to 
fight back, but they have neither the man- 
power nor the financial resources to combat 
the continuous barrage of words being in- 
jected into the campaign in printed material 
and over the air waves. 

The Republican State chairman, John 
Feikens, is now setting up labor committees 
led by workers who object to having money 
they pay in membership dues spent to pro- 
mote candidates whom they oppose. 

Feikens says union members are being 
compelled to contribute to the campaign 
fund of the Democrats as a condition of em- 
ployment. 

In order to hold his job, a man must be- 
long to the union and pay dues. Since the 
union supports only Democrats, the member 
kicks into their campaign whether he wants 
to or not. 

Feikens says he isn’t trying to prevent 
unions from taking part in politics, but he is 
trying to protect the freedom of the in- 
dividual. 

These membership dues pay the bill for 
some 60 shop newspapers and other publica- 
tions filled with articles berating the ad- 
ministration in Washington and Republicans 
in general. 

For those who don’t .read these papers 
there’s plenty of the same material on radio 
and television. 
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The star performer is Commentator Guy 
Nunn, well known in this area. His two 
daily broadcasts on some twenty-odd 
Michigan radio stations are paid for by the 
Auto Workers Union. 

He’s on the air at 6:15 in the morning, 
when the men are going to work; again at 
7:15 in the evening; Sundays on television. 

The Republicans are talking of having 
some broadcasts of their own if they can 
raise the money. But as of today, Mr. Nunn 
has the field to himself. 

This is Ned Brooks, reporting from Detroit. 





Nep Brooks, From Detroit, Aprit 11, 1956 


Much of the difficulty under which the 
Republicans are laboring in this key State 
of Michigan can be summed up in one word, 
money. 

They never seem to have enough of it. 

But the Democrats, leaning heavily on 
contributions from organized labor, enter 
this year’s campaign with the promise of a 
well-filled treasury. 

Labor is the tail that wags the dog here 
in Michigan. The nominal Democratic lead- 
ers take the back seat while Walter Reuther’s 
organization calls the shots and provides 
most of the money. 

The so-called voluntary contributions—$1 
per head from the union members—repre- 
sent only a part of the funds available for 
political spending. 

The remainder comes directly from the 
dues of the union members and it is spent 
to help candidates whom the individual 
member may, or may not, wish to support. 

The member may be a Republican, but his 
money is used to promote Democrats. 

This procedure was what led to an indict- 
ment of the United Auto Workers Union by 
a Federal grand jury. A Detroit judge later 
dismissed the case, but his decision is now 
being appealed by the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

The union carries on its political oper- 
ations through a very curious system of book- 
keeping. 

In 1954—in the election in which Repub- 
lican Senator Homer Ferguson was de- 
feated—the State Democratic Party reported 
spending only $88,000 against $450,000 by the 
Republicans. 

But if you look at the records of the auto 
workers union you find that it spent more 
than $24 million on activities which were 
almost entirely political. 

For example, $1,100,000 for what is called 
the “citizenship” fund. 

Now the UAW defines this as chiefly an 
activity for getting out the vote. But, since 
the union supports no Republicans, it’s to be 
assumed that the drive was concentrated on 
getting out the Democratic vote. 

Other expenditures: Educational fund, in- 
cluding radio broadcasts, $678,000; research, 
$160,000; editorial (that would be newspapers 
and magazines), $590,000. c 

For one series of broadcasts featuring 
Commentator Guy Nunn, the UAW bought 
time on some 20 Michigan stations at an 
annual cost of $227,000. 

The Republicans have had trouble raising 
money just to monitor the broadcasts to keep 
track of what Mr. Nunn was saying about 
them twice a day. 

The figures show that in the 1952 cam- 
paign, more than 5 times as much money was 
spent to elect Democrats as was spent for 
Republicans. 

Money isn’t everything in a campaign, but 
the Republicans say it’s a mighty big factor 
here in Michigan. 

This is Ned Brooks, reporting from Detroit. 


Nep Brooks, From CHICAGO, Aprit 12, 1956 


Republican leaders here in Illinois would 
have little else to worry about in the Novem- 
ber election if they could be sure that the 
farm vote will stay with them. 
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The industrial centers are booming, giving 
political meaning to the GOP claim of 
prosperity. 

It’s the small, marginal farmers, mostly in 
southern Illinois, who give the Republicans 
the most concern. 

There has been some grumbling among 
them over the administration’s farm pro- 
gram, and over the absence of effective sales- 
manship by Secretary Benson. 

But much of the uneasiness over the farm 
vote was removed by the results of this 
week’s primary election. 

The returns showed no evidence of revolt 
among the farmers, in spite of efforts by the 
Democrats to stir up trouble. 

Percentagewise, President Eisenhower ran 
a stronger race against Adlai Stevenson in 
the farm counties downstate, than he did 
in the general election in 1952. 

There is other evidence that discontent 
among the farmers has been overmagnified. 

In Congress yesterday, only 2 out of 12 
Illinois Republicans voted to set aside the 
administration’s program of flexible price 
supports. 

What Republican leaders are afraid of is a 
weakness on the part of the administration 
in defending its program in the days ahead. 
A hard-hitting drive by the Democrats could 
make inroads in the farm sections. 

Leading Republicans tell me President 
Eisenhower retains a high degree of popu- 
larity, and there is strong sentiment for Vice 
President NIxon. 

Four years ago, Illinois was solidly behind 
the late Senator Taft for the Presidential 
nomination. And the lingering bitterness 
over Taft’s defeat was perhaps stronger in 
this State than anywhere in the Nation. 

Today—due largely to the efforts of Gov- 
ernor Stratton, Senator Everett Dirksen, and 
former Senator C. Wayland Brooks, the na- 
tional committeeman—the Republican high 
command has been transformed into a solidly 
Eisenhower organization. 

It has made inroads on what has been a 
strong Democratic source of strength, the 
Negro wards of Chicago. 

In the industrial centers there’s the usual 
close alliance between the Democrats and 
the political wings of the labor organization. 

As I found earlier in Michigan, the Repub- 
licans are far behind in matching the mis- 
sionary work being done on behalf of the 
Democrats by labor broadcasters. 

Two daily programs sponsored by labor are 
carried on the radio station which specializes 
in reaching the farmers. 

And, no opportunity is overlooked to ex- 
ploit whatever discontent can be found 
among the farmers. 

This is Ned Brooks, reporting from Chicago. 





Nep Brooks, FrRoM INDIANAPOLIS, APRIL 13, 
1956 

Hoosiers have way of reducing their po- 
litical problems to simple terms. 

When you ask why the Republicans seem 
to be losing ground in sections of this nor- 
mally Republican State, the answer comes 
back, blame it on corn and hogs. 

Which means that the farm vote is the un- 
certain quantity. 

The more prosperous farmers, those who 
have their land paid for, can be counted on 
to stay with the Republicans. 

But among those who are in debt and 
hardest hit by lower prices there are signs 
of gains by the Democrats. 

Some Republican leaders tell you privately 
they’re not certain, as of today, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will carry Indiana. 

Gov. George Craig, a strong Eisenhower 
supporter says this talk is nonsense, 

He tells me his prediction is that the Presi- 
dent will win by nearly as large a margin as 
he did 4 years ago, which was 335,000, 
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Governor Craig acknowledges that farm 
relief is the critical ieeues, especially among 
farmers with small acreage and thin soil. 

But he says farmers are not blaming the 
Eisenhower administration for their trou- 
bles; rather, they feel that the former ad- 
ministration did not have the fortitude to 
deal with their problems. 

I found other Republican leaders less con- 
fident. This week 6 out of 11 Indiana Re- 
publicans in Congress voted against the ad- 
ministration’s position on the farm bill. 

One of them was Senator HOMER CAPEHART 
who faces a rugged battle in November 
against the former Democratic Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude Wickart. 

Republicans have not forgotten the ‘sur- 
prising setback they suffered last year when 
Democrats won the elections for mayor in 
83 out of 105 cities. 

Governor Craig says local issues caused 
the upsets. Other Republican leaders say the 
trend was too definite to be lightly dismissed. 

Along with other worries Indiana Republi- 
cans are disturbed over the continuing battle 
for control between Governor Craig and 
United States Senator WILLIAM JENNER. 

JENNER has frequency disagreed with the 
Eisenhower administration. 

The Governor says JENNER is enjoying a 
dwindling popularity. 

But he says their differences won't affect 
the November vote. He told me, “We Re- 
publicans always patch up our troubles by 


_ election day.” . 


That’s the story from Indianapolis. This 
is Ned Brooks reporting. 





Farmers O. K. Farm-Bill Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSHLL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include in the Recorp an article from 
the Wayne County Press, of Fairfield, 
Ill., which is published in the heart of 
the farming area of my district. 


The editor of this newspaper, Mr. Tom 
Matthews, sent his reporter out to make 
a random survey, calling on the farmers 
direct, the day after President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the farm bill, in order to 
get the true seritiment of real farmers 
with reference to the President’s veto. 
I believe the brief opinions expressed by 
many farmers should be of interest to the 
Members of Congress. You will note 
that the great majority of them praised 
the President for having the courage to 
veto what these farmers branded a bad 
bill. 

FaRMeErS Here O. K. Farm Britt Vero—Pratse 
EISENHOWER FOR His CouRAGE; MAaNny 
AGAINST THE 90 PERCENT Parity PLAN 
Farmers in Wayne County think President 

Eisenhower acted wisely in entering his veto 

of the farm bill. 

At least such is the indication following 
a random survey of farmers in this area by 
press reporters Wednesday. 

Of those interviewed only two thought 
the President acted unwisely. 

Many expressed views against the 90 per- 
cent parity program while others said they 
do not think the proposed soil-bank plan 
is the answer to the small farmer’s probiem. 
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The question asked was: “What do you 
think about President Eisenhower vetoing 
the farm bill * * * was a good or bad 
thing?” 

EXPRESS VIEWS 

Here are the answers: 

Mrs. Darrell Blessing, route 1: “I think 
President Eisenhower’s action was for the 
best. It seems to me there were two parts 
of that farm bill and they were working 
directly against each other. Certainly that 
would accomplish little.” 

John Bayler, route 4: “I admire Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for having the courage to 
veto the farm bill in an election year. It 
seemed the bill wouldn’t serve the purpose 
of the average size farmer. It was designed 
to help the big farmer. I think we need 
a farm law that sticks more toward con- 
servation practices.” 

Clifford Hubble, Enterprise: I’ve talk to 
quite a few about this and from all I hear 
it seems it was the best thing to do.” 

Ralph Finley, route 1: “I was mighty sorry 
to see the President veto that farm bill. 
I think it was a bad thing when he didn’t 
sign it. Certainly it would have meant 
more money for the farmer and we all know 
he needs help. Yes, I favor the 90 percent 
of parity program * * * matter of fact I'm 
for 100 percent of parity for the farmer. 
We all know that every other group is doing 
better today than the farmer. It can’t go 
on that way.” 

Emory Dickey, route 6: “I was glad Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed the farm bill. Truly 
it was a bad bill, designed by the Democrats 
to help the big shots who would have got 
the money and done little for the small 
farmer who really needs the help. Look how 
Ike ran in the primary last week. That 
many people wouldn’t have voted for him if 
they didn’t have respect and confidence in 
him and now the way he vetoed this bad 
farm bill makes us realize more than ever 
what a man of courage and character we 
have in the White House.” 

Hylman Vanway, route 4: “I'm in favor of 
the President doing just what he did, veto 
that farm bill. I'll back him 100 percent on 
that. A wise move. I can’t say I’d back him 
100 percent on the soil bank plan. It’s for 
the bigger farmer, in my opinion. I say a 
farmer with less than 200 acres ought to be 
exempt from any soil bank plan.” 

Ivan Feller, route 2: “It was a good thing. 
Any guy who will do something against his 
better judgment just because it’s politically 
expedient is not fit to be President. And 
right there is where Ike stood up. He vetoed 
that bill knowing it might cost him votes. 
Heaven knows we farmers are paying right 
now for 2 or 3 bad farm bills and we don't 
want another one on the law books. Any- 
body who thinks can understand exactly 
what they were trying to put across. It’s 
these acres they’ve taken out of wheat and 
cotton and put back in corn that is hurting 
us Illinois farmers today. No, I say I'd 
rather have 50 cent corn on this side of the 
ocean than $2 corn and be over there in a 
war. Hurrah for Ike.” 

Jesse Rush, route 4: “I think the Presi- 
dent was right in vetoing the bill. We just 
can’t keep piling surplus up on top of sur- 
plus and that’s what the bill would have 
continued. We've got to adjust to the situa- 
tion sometime. No, I don’t think the soil 
bank plan which has been presented so far 
is any solution either. It would help mostly 
the big farmer and there’s an awful lot of 
small farmers who need help more.” 

Ford Harris, route 1: “That farm bill had 
little in it to help the small farmer. I think 
a veto was the only logical action the Presi- 
dent could take.” 

Floyd Templeman, route 1: “I’m a bit 
ashamed to admit but I’ve been so busy 


with other things I haven't had time to fol- 
low all the debate over the farm bill which 
was passed by Congress and then vetoed by 
Mr. Eisenhower. I’ve read a little about 
the soil bank plan and I think basically it is 
a good idea. I’m a little doubtful, however, 
on getting it into practical realization.” 

James R. Taylor, route 3: “There are im- 
portant men on both sides of the fence who 
have given the farm problem a lot of study 
and they think they're right as to a solu- 
tion. I'm sure President Eisenhower gave 
the matter very serious consideration before 
he vetoed the bill. Sure, maybe even 100 
percent of parity would be good for me 
right now but somebody along the line's 
going to have to pay for it all. You can’t 
expect something for nothing. As to the 
soil bank plan, I don’t know. We may have 
to try it out before we know what it can do.” 

Chester Witter, route 2: “I think the 
President was right in vetoing the bill. I’m 
not much in favor of parity payments. 
We've had them a long time and we've 
still got our farm problem, haven't we? I’m 
doubtful about the soil bank plan as a solu- 
tion either.” 

Frank Mason, route 2: ‘I’m not sure that 
I understood all the details about the farm 
bill which the President vetoed, so I would 
rather not express opinion. I think that 
the soil-bank plan is sound. Don’t know 
that it’s important for this part of the coun- 
try, so I don’t believe we contribute so much 
to the surplus ourselves.” 

Mrs. Glen Liston, route 3: “My husband 
isn’t here right now but I feel sure that it’s 
his opinion that the President knows what 
he’s doing in vetoing the farm bill.” 

Raymond Lyons, route 1: “I’m not sure 
what I think about the President’s veto of 
the farm bill. It rather looks like to me he’s 
stalling on the farm problem. I haven't any 
opinion on the soil-bank proposal, not being 
too familiar with details of it.” 

Roy Fearn, Cisne: “Personally, I think the 
President did the right thing in vetoing the 
bill. As to the Farm Bureau’s position on 
the bill, here’s American Farm Bureau Pres- 
ident Charles Shuman’s verdict on the bill, 
‘Utterly bad farm legislation.’ The bill con- 
tained a three price wheat structure which 
would have dumped wheat on the feed mar- 
ket and the 90 percent of parity requirement 
is what’s got us in dutch up to the present. 
Most people I’ve talked to are in support of 
the Presidents position. As the soil-bank 
bill has been proposed, with all its attached 
features, it doesn’t stand up as a good bill 
either.” 

Francis Troyer, route 2: “I really don’t do 
much farming anymore, so I haren’t given 
too much thought to the matter. Gener- 
ally, however, I’d go along with the President 
on his veto of the bill as a pretty good idea. 
I’m not very informed on the soil-bank plan, 
so I’d better not comment on that.” 

Fred Clark, route 4: “I think what the 
President did was a good thing.” 

Miss Margaret Cline: “Marshall Sork farms 
our ground now and I don't keep up on these 
things much anymore, but I do know the 
farmer needs some help and they should pass 
some law that would do the job.” 

Lowell Cline, route 3: “They've been try- 
ing to get a farm bill for 10 or 12 years that 
would be workable and still they haven’t 
done it. This one Ike vetoed would have 
helped the big farmer and done little for the 
small farmer. Id like to see them pass 
a law that would help the poor man as well 
as the rich.” 

H. H. Glick: “I respect President Eisen- 
hower more now that I see he had the intes- 
tinal fortitude to veto the farm bill.” 
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Tell It Not in Gath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
Time magazine of April 23, 1956: 


TELL IT Nor In GaTH 


When northern newsmen covering the 
Negro boycott of Montgomery buses 
swarmed into the city room of Alabama's 
Montgomery Advertiser (circulation 60,144), 
Editor in Chief Grover Cleveland Hall Jr., 
41, did his best to answer their questions. 
He also asked questions—and decided from 
the answers that the North's own racial sins 
were being covered by its press in a con- 
spiracy of silence. To prove his point, Hall 
launched a daily series on northern dis- 
crimination. Said he: ‘“‘Whatever we reveal 
will not solve any problem Alabama has. 
Our purpose is to point out to the self- 
righteous North that it’s not doing so damn 
well either in solving the race problem.” 

To get the series, Reporter Tom Johnson 
and other staffers telephoned northern edi- 
tors and public Officials to ask about dis- 
crimination in their areas. They found 
plenty, and Hall let the stories sprawl over 
his editorial page under the standing re- 
buking headline: ‘Tell It Not in Gath, Pub- 
lish It Not in the Streets of Askelon.”! 
When the Advertiser questions screwball 
Mayor Orville Hubbard (Time, March 5, 1951) 
of Dearborn, Mich., he bragged that not a 
single Negro could get a place to live in his 
city of 114,000, though 15,000 of them worked 
there. Said the mayor: “I am for complete 
segregation 1 million percent, on all levels.” 


DIRTY WASH 


The Advertiser’s series also reported that 
Chicago had assigned 150 police to the Trum- 
bull Park development (Time, May 17, 1954) 
to prevent violence over an influx of Negro 
residents. Hall’s wry comment noted that 
Chicago race relations ‘‘seem incredibly vio- 
lent to a southerner,” since “in all the Con- 
federacy, there’s not a single Negro family 
I know of that needs police protection.” 

Last week Hall angrily charged the Detroit 
press with burying news of the Rouse case 
(Time, April 16), in which a part American 
Indian family was forced to move out of a 
Detroit neighborhood after a mob rioted 
around the house in the belief that they 
were Negroes. Commented Hall: “One paper 
ran it on page 3, one on page 16, and one on 
page 60. One story was only three para- 
graphs long. Anything like that happening 
in Montgomery would have made the lead 
story in all of those papers. Yet they ignore 
their own dirty wash. It makes me mad.” 

Both in Detroit and Chicago, Hall found, 
editors deliberately play down racial troubles 
in their own cities. The papers feel that 
full coverage of racial outbreaks might make 
them worse. By common consent, news- 
papers, and radio stations in Chicago pub- 
lish nothing about a tense race situation 
during its incipient stage; if a riot actually 





1Thus David voiced the wish (II Samuel 
1:20) that the slaying of King Saul and his 
son Jonathan in battle with the Philistines 
could be Kept from the Philistines them- 
selyes lest they rejoice, 
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breaks out, they report it, but In the past 
tense as if it had already blown over, even 
if it should still be raging. Concludes Hall: 
“The race issue is not a southern dilemma 
but a national problem. Discrimination is 
discrimination everywhere, not just when it 
happens under a southern magnolia.” 


MIDDLE GROUND 


Editor Hall’s father, editor of the Adver- 
tiser before him, won a 1928 Pulitzer prize 
for editorials attacking the Ku Klux Klan. 
Young Hall worked as a police reporter, capi- 
tal correspondent, and columnist before he 
took over the editor’s chair in 1947. He was 
soon running one of the Nation’s liveliest 
editorial pages. He has editorialized wittily, 
and sometimes savagely, on everything from 
post-office pens to international policy—with 
plenty of attention in between to blasting 
Alabama’s Gov. James (“Kissin’ Jim’) Fol- 
som. (“This untaught knave * * * lacks 
the grace and prudence to keep zippered his 
flapping mandible to conceal his void.”’) 

On integration, Hall has taken a middle- 
ground position; he thinks it unfeasible for 
years to come in the Deep South, but he 
avoids preaching resistance. He has rapped 
the White Citizens’ Councils as “manicured 
Kluxers,” and given the Negro bus boycotters 
a fair shake in his news columns. But his 
latest campaign is drawing praise from 
southern extremists, and it won a laudatory 
resolution from the Alabama Legislature. 
Admits Hall: “I am, unhappily, comforting 
a lot of people I don’t want to comfort.” 

Yet Hall’s series is also turning the North’s 
eyes on its own vulnerability. In an ex- 
change of open letters, Hall prompted Editor 
James Wechsler of the New York Post to 
assign Reporter Ted Poston to do a series on 
anti-Negro discrimination in New York. 
This week, describing how it feels to be a 
Negro up North, Reporter Poston, a Ken- 
tucky-born Negro, agreed that there is no 
real Mason-Dixon line to American race prej- 
udice. But he also made an important dis- 
tinction that has slipped past Hall in his 
series thus far. Wrote Poston: “Prejudice up 
here is often a reflection of individual bias 
and ignorance. But it has neither the back- 
ing of the State nor the power of public 
opinion behind it.” 


ne —— 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcOrD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 7!2-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for1l day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGrREsSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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American-Canadian Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
coming from the State that has the 
greatest tie with our good neighbor to 
the north—Canada—I have been quite 
interested in, and have devoted much of 
my time and thoughts to, American- 
Canadian relations. We of the State of 
Maine know what wonderful people the 
Canadians are. The blood of Canada 
flows heavily in the veins of Maine. 

Because of this, I was much interested 
in a recent speech made by a very prom- 
inent American who has reached the 
pinnacle within his own industry—or, 
more accurately put in the plural, within 
his own industries—Cyrus Eaton, orig- 
inally a native of Canada, whose first 
paying job was as waterboy for a rail- 
road construction crew in his native 
Nova Scotia. 

What Mr. Eaton has to say on Ameri- 
can-Canadian relations bears consider- 
able study not only by Members of this 
legislative body and Americans gener- 
ally, but also by members of the Can- 
adian Parliament and Canadians gen- 
erally. I invite close attention and con- 
sideration of his observations; and I ask 
unanimous consent that his speech of 
April 10, 1956, to the Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy, in Quebec 
City, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Canada’s vast unoccupied continent to 
the north constitutes both the fiercest 
challenge and the brightest promise that 
have ever fallen to one nation’s lot in re- 
corded history. 

To occupy this now empty northern em- 
pire, master its rough terrain, conquer its 
stubborn climate, wrest its rich mineral re- 
sources, harness its mighty water powers, 
call for dynamic new pioneering. The lead- 
ers of this northward trek must not only 
be men of courage and vision, like the ex- 
plorers and settlers of old, but must also 
command a broad knowledge of the mi- 
racles of modern science and a profound 
understanding of their practical applica- 
tions. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY BELONGS TO SCIENTISTS 
AND ENGINEERS 

Truly, the 20th century is the age of 
the scientist and the engineer. And I am 
keenly aware that, in addressing this dis- 
tinguished meeting of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy, I have the 
privilege of speaking to a highly select group 
of the technical experts whose thought and 
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action are exercising a profound influence 
on the course of Canadian and world 
history. 

Let us examine the role of men of science 
in these exciting times in which we are liv- 
ing. On the constructive side, I like this 
tribute that one of the large mining com- 
panies recently paid your profession: 

“An engineer is a trained, productive 
scientist who works with his hands, head, 
and heart to combine resources, materiais, 
and techniques for human well-being. The 
mining, metallurgical, and geological en- 
gineers have pitted their skills, imagination, 
and perseverance against the challenges of 
resources locked in the earth.” 

On the somber side, the scientists, pure 
and applied, have invented the instruments 
of total annihilation. Science has, in fact, 
reached the advanced point where we may 
use it to lay civilization in ruins or to enter 
into an era of unprecedented plenty. 


MODERN SCIENTIFIC MIRACLES DEMAND NEW NA= 
TIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CONCEPTS 


The scientist is trained to be objective 
in his work, and to seek and accept the truth, 
however it may conflict with preconceived 
hypotheses. In his dedication to his spe- 
cialty, he perhaps holds himself more aloof 
than he should from the broader conse- 
quences and implications of his findings. I 
should like to see the physicist, the engi- 
neer, the metallurgist, the geologist, the as- 
tronomer, the biologist and the chemist 
also devote themselves, with their trained 
detachment, to discovering how we can over- 
come international and racial hatreds and 
move on to the life of peace and plenty for 
which all mankind yearns. While science 
has given us increasing power over our na- 
tural resources, we have made little progress 
in the arts of government and diplomacy. 
But the scientific miracles and technical ad- 
vances of our times necessitate new think- 
ing to arrive at new relationships between 
nations and within nations. The scientist 
should play a full part in the shaping of 
these fresh national and international con- 
cepts. 

You can readily see from the broad respon- 
sibility Iam suggesting you assume that I do 
not subscribe to the limited view that a 
witty Frenchman took when he described 
the main items of equipment of a geologist, 
for instance, as industry and a pair of legs. 
Scientific and technical training does not 
preclude knowledge and appreciation of art, 
literature, music, philosophy, religion, and 
nature, any more than it closes the door to 
the practice of politics and diplomacy. The 
scientists bid fair to become the aristocrats 
of the future, in fact, if they so choose. 

In a world where most nations are plagued 
by pressure of population and scarcity of 
basic raw materials, Canada presents a happy 
paradox. Her area of 3,800,000 square miles, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Great Lakes to the North Pole, 
ranks her second only to Soviet Russia in 
continental size. Long a world leader in 
mining, she has barely scratched the sur- 
face of her limitless mineral resources. Her 
manufacturing industries are growing by 
leaps and bounds. Her electric power in- 
dustry, upon which mining and manufac- 
turing depend for their energy requirements, 
is capable of almost infinite expansion. The 
spirit of venture enterprise is increasingly 


capturing the imagination of her 15,500,000 
able and vigorous people. 
CANADA COMES INTO HER OWN 


As Canada comes into her own, opportuni- 
ties galore beckon to everyone willing to 
work. No longer is it necessary, as was so 
commonly the case in my Canadian boyhood, 
for young men to go to the United States 
for gainful employment. No longer is it 
necessary, moreover, for Canadians who have 
made their mark in business and industry 
to go to England te accept a title in order 
to belong to the artistocracy. In some quar- 
ters, I realize, there is a smoldering aversion 
to any concept of Canadians as “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” I have always 
considered these and kindred occupations as 
stepping stones to higher places. In fact, 
I am proud to profess that my first paying 
job was as water boy for a construction crew 
when the old Inter-Colonial Railroad first 
pushed into our part of Nova Scotia, while 
my second employment for money was in 
the lumber woods of my native province. 

A man’s first moral obligation is to earn 
his living, and his second is to be intelligent. 
If, while he puts his back into his work, he 
keeps his mind alive and learns everything 
he can about the industry with which he is 
associated, he can almost certainly count on 
steady advancement to a well-paying posi- 
tion of importance and responsibility. The 
curse of today’s big corporations, and big 
government bureaus as well, is the intellec- 
tual indolence that lets most employes con- 
tent themselves with confining their per- 
ception to only what immediately concerns 
their own small department. Lack of broad 
knowledge of the business is often defended 
on the ground that a man does not want to 
encroach on a fellow worker’s department, 
but this is merely a lame excuse for mental 
laziness. 

CANADIAN NORTH OFFERS RICHEST REWARDS 


For men who love to work, and who take 
supreme satisfaction in meeting and over- 
coming formidable obstacles, the Canadian 
North offers the richest rewards, spiritual, 
and material. This is no playground for the 
easygoing and fun-loving folk who find 
their greatest happiness in the sultry pleas- 
ures of southern climes. But neither is it 
the barren and inaccessible wasteland, unfit 
for human habitation, that unimaginative 
and effete observers from a distance stamp it. 

I have been fascinated by the northern tip 
of Quebec known by the romantic name of 
Ungava, with its mighty rivers and great 
mineral resources, especially its large ton- 
nages of iron ore that roll right down to 
tidewater. Ungava means far away, and the 
Ungava country is tough as well as distant. 
The iron ore undertaking there will be a 
prodigious task. But I have been greatly 
encouraged by the forward-looking attitude 
of the government of Quebec, by the coop- 
eration of its department of mines and of 
the geologists, engineers, and metallurgists 
of its great Laval and McGill Universities, 
and by the cordiality of the press. 


STEEP ROCK SETS PACE FOR NORTHERN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Let me illustrate the unlimited possibili- 
ties of the north by recalling the history of 
our Steep Rock Iron Mines. Steep Rock, of 
course, is not north in the same sense as the 
Yukon, the Northwest Territories, Ungava, 
and Labrador, but, topographically and cli- 
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matically, it provides a close parallel. Fif- 
teen years ago Steep Rock was still a remote 
wilderness lake surrounded by moose pasture. 
Informed opinion in both Canada and the 
United States held it an engineering impos- 
sibility to uncover whatever iron ore lay 
buried deep beneath the bed of the lake. 
Jules Cross, the late Joe Errington, the late 
General Hogarth, Pop Fotheringham, and I 
took a different view, for which, I might add, 
we were branded as impractical visionaries. 
It is an old and forgotten legend, now that 
Steep Rock has become one of the world's 
major iron-ore producers, possessing high- 
grade reserves recognized as ranking among 
the most extensive and valuable that are 
known. The success story started when 
Jules Cross supervised a handful of Indians 
in staking the original claims. Then Pop 
Fotheringham, a youthful graduate engineer 
with 7 years’ experience in the Canadian 
gold-mining industry, took his young and 
pretty bride, also a university graduate, to 
live in a one-room log cabin on the shores 
of Steep Rock Lake. Snowshoes were their 
customary wintertime mode of transporta- 
tion, and hungry bears and wolves were more 
frequent visitors than human beings. A 
dedicated all-Canadian team of geologists, 
engineers, chemists, metallurgists, and 
miners was gradually gathered at Steep 
Rock and they, with their wives and chil- 
dren, have made of nearby Atikokan a bus- 
tling, modern residential and business com- 
munity. Such essentials as schools, water, 
sanitation, hospital, library, and recreation 
facilities have been evolved as joint projects 
of the community and the Steep Rock Co. 


RECREATION AS WELL AS WORK STRESSED AT 
STEEP ROCK 


Let me say a particular word about recrea- 
tion, which I believe is almost as important 
as work. For the manner in which people 
spend their spare time has an important 
bearing on the freshness and enthusiasm 
with which they tackle their work. Reading 
is a pastime that can be pursued with pleas- 
ure and profit year around regardless of the 
weather. Real winter weather, such as we 
enjoy at Steep Rock, brings ideal conditions 
for invigorating diversions like skating, curl- 
ing, hockey, and skiing. Fishing, hunting, 
baseball and swimming are among the 
popular sports of the warmer seasons. 

Community growth and improvement have 
been substantially fostered, I believe, by my 
insistence that the headquarters of the Steep 
Rock Co. be located at the mines. There 
were those who advanced persuasive argu- 
ments in favor of Toronto or Montreal, 
or, indeed, Cleveland, which is the iron ore 
capital of the world. The location of top 
management at the scene of operations 
makes for greater efficiency and responsive- 
ness and, at the same time, gives assurance 
of intelligent and sympathetic participation 
by these men and their families in gommu- 
nity affairs. The telephone and the airplane 
have largely nullified distance, so that it is 
possible to keep in close and constant touch 
with metropolitan centers. Steep Rock’s 
policy of on-the-job management can be 
adopted advantageously to create splendid 
new towns in the Canadian North. 


AID TO STEEP ROCK HAS PAID OFF FOR FEDERAL 
AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The Federal Government played a neces- 
sary part in the Steep Rock development by 
building a spur from the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways’ main line to the mines and 
erecting an ore dock at the head of Lake Su- 
perior, and the CNR realizes a lucrative re- 
turn from these facilities. The Ontario 
government made its first major contribu- 
tion to Steep Rock’s beginnings by bringing 
in electric power, on which the Ontario Hy- 
dro Electric Power Commission now makes 
a handsome profit. More recently the pro- 
vincial government has linked the once iso- 
lated area to the lakehead by highway; and 
automobiles now abound in Atikokan. 
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CANADA NEEDS OUTSIDE CAPITAL FOR DEVELOP- 
MENT AND EXPANSION 


One serious limitation on Canada’s mate- 
rial progress lies in the finding of the tre- 
mendous capital funds required to finance 
new and expanding mining and manufactur- 
ing projects, as well as provide the electric 
power and transportation facilities to serve 
these new ventures. Money is simply not 
available in adequate amounts from pri- 
vate and public sources in Canada to meet 
the gargantuan demands of the many mines 
to open, factories to erect, oil wells to drill, 
roads to build, railroads to extend, airports 
to construct, harbors to improve, rivers to 
make navigable, telephone lines to string, 
and water power to harness. Certainly Ca- 
nadian investors should be encouraged to 
put their funds in Canadian enterprises, 
and Canadian wage earners should be edu- 
cated to the advantages of stock ownership 
in the companies in whose success they play 
a vital role. The Federal and Provincial 
Governments must also meet their full share 
of the cost of economic expansion. But 
outside capital will still be urgently needed 
to get the job done. 

In the case of Steep Rock, the responsi- 
bility for financing not only the first mine 
but also most of the subsequent expansion 
has largely devolved upon American capital. 
A strict condition of the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s initial cooperation with the Steep 
Rock project, in fact, prohibited the rais- 
ing of any funds by the sale of securities 
to Canadian investors. Later, when this re- 
striction no longer obtained, Canadian in- 
vestors for some time displayed considerable 
reluctance to support the lusty Steep Rock 
infant. 

COMPETITION FOR NEW CAPITAL IS KEEN IN 
UNITED STATES 


Money from across the border may not be 
so easy to come by in the years immediately 
ahead, unless it continues to receive a cor- 
dial welcome from Canada. American in- 
dustry has its own ambitious plans for ex- 
pansion, at a cost running well into the 
billions within the next 5 years. Take rail- 
roads, electric power, and steel, three of the 
industries with which I am associated. The 
class I railroads of the United States are 
contemplating capital expenditures and ma- 
terial purchases totaling nearly $13 billion in 
the years 1956 through 1960. My own Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway alone anticipate an 
outlay of $561 million during this 5-year 
period. The United States electric power in- 
dustry estimates its capital requirements 
for the next 5 years at more than $22,500,- 
000,000. The American steel industry must 
raise $3,500,000,000 in the same years to 
provide added annual capacity of 18,500,000 
tons. Where will all the money come from 
for these and the many other growing in- 
dustries of the United States, and for their 
Canadian counterparts? Obviously, in this 
tremendous competition for capital, Canada 
will find it in her own interest to maintain 
a friendly attitude toward would-be Ameri- 
can investors. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN 
UNITED STATES ECONOMIC GROWTH 


When the United States was in its earlier 
days of economic growth, foreign capital was 
essential, and flowed in generous amounts 
from Great Britain, Holland, France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. Then London was 
the financial capital of the world. The 
sponsors of a new or large enterprise, whether 
located in North or South America, Africa 
or Asia, automatically looked to London for 
money. Two world wars have practically im- 
poverished England, weakened her capitalis- 
tic system and shifted the banking leader- 
ship of the world to America. Fortunate it 
was for the free nations that the new world 
had attained sufficient financial strength to 
be able to carry on where the old world was 
forced to leave off. Now that America has 
assumed the mantle, there is this significant 
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difference that deserves to be weighed with 
care: However much American money pours 
into Canadian enterprises, the United States 
has neither the desire nor the power to re- 
duce Canada to the status of a small and de- 
pendent crown colony that she unhappily oc- 
cupied at the turn of the century. 

CANADIAN-UNITED STATES RELATIONS CHARAC- 

TERIZED BY COMMERCE, NOT CONQUEST 

Canada and the United States have for 
more than a hundred years enjoyed the 
unique distinction, among neighbor nations 
of the world, of peacefully sharing an unforti- 
fied boundary of almost 4,000 miles. What 
they need from each other in raw materials 
or finished products, they obtain by com- 
merce, not conquest. The two countries are 
the chief custodians of democracy and capi- 
talism. In the postwar world, they.stand out 
as the young and rapidly growing economic 
and political giants of the free world. 

On the other side of the curtain, Soviet 
Russia has also emerged as a modern eco- 
nomic and political colossus determined to 
drive forward as rapidly as her 216 million 
people can be inspired and persuaded to de- 
velop and utilize the immense and varied 
resources of her 8,500,000 square miles 
stretching across two continents from the 
North Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland, 
and from the Arctic to the Black Sea. 
Though the quickest and biggest economic 
effort in human history, under the com- 
munistic system of complete state ownership, 
Russia has reached the status of a major in- 
dustrial power in a remarkably short time. 
Now she is relentlessly continuing to raise 
her production sights with the obvious inten- 
tion of outstripping the rest of the world. 

By 1960, Russia aims to increase her 1955 
coal output of 390 million tons by better 
than 50 percent to 593 million tons, her 1955 
steel output of 45 million tons by better than 
50 percent to 68 million tons and her 1955 
electricity output of 170 billion killowatt- 
hours almost 90 percent to 320 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. To grasp the full significance 
of these figures, compare them with 1955 
American production of 470 million tons of 
coal, 117 million tons of steel and 546 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. The Russians 
are also engaged in a concerted effort to edu- 
cate and train industrial and technical ex- 
perts. By 1960, the goal is 1 million gradu- 
ates from universities and secondary tech- 
nical schools. Russia now has 890,000 en- 
gineers and scientists compared with 760,000 
in the United States. While the United 
States graduated 53,500 of them in 1954, 
Russia graduated 104,000. 


RUSSIA’S MAMMOTH INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
MUST BE VIEWED DISPASSIONATELY 


My purpose in citing these statistics is not 
to arouse hostility toward Russia, because I 
fervently believe that the most dangerous 
of sentiments is international hatred. War 
has never provided a satisfactory solution for 
international problems. The almost 40 years 
that have passed since World War I have 
given us sufficient perspective to appreciate 
the utter folly and futility of armed conflict 
among nations. The United States, believe 
it or not, entered into World War I on the 
side of France and Great Britain with high 
idealism. In the words of Woodrow Wilson, 
America felt that this was “a war to end 
wars” and fought “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” The Allies were completely 
victorious in 1918. Yet, within a short time, 
there arose three of the most conspicuous 
dictatorships the world has ever known— 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, and within 21 
years, the world was plunged into another 
war more destructive and devastating than 
any catastrophe that had previously oc- 
curred in history. Again the Allies were vic- 
torious, and again the world is experiencing 
uneasy semi-peace, punctuated constantly 
by small “hot” wars here and big “cold” wars 
there, 

The nations of the world, and the peoples 
within them, have always differed widely in 
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their economic, political and religious be- 
liefs. We know from bitter experience that 
the irrationality of war cannot settle these 
differences. We must further recognize that, 
in this atomic age, warfare will more likely 
than not lead to the annihilation of both ag- 
gressor and defender. Mankind’s survival 
rests upon the frank exchange of ideas and 
the sincere respect for one another's con- 
victions. 

CANADA BEST QUALIFIED NATION TO PROMOTE 

WORLD PEACE 


Canada is probably in a better position 
than any other nation to exercise a profound 
influence for constructive world peace. She 
is admired and well liked throughout the 
world. With the United States, she has 
given a century-long demonstration that two 
nations can live side by side in amity. 
Within her own borders, she has long peace- 
fully embraced two major races, represent- 
ing two languages and two religions—both, 
of course, accidents of birth. This Canadian 
example of living in admiration and respect 
at home and abroad holds tremendous hope 
for the whole family of mankind, whose 
choice has narrowed down to coexistence or 
extinction. 





Wait a Minute, Ave 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to call to the attention of the 
House an editorial which appeared in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on Sun- 
day, April 22, 1956, entitled “Wait a 
Minute, Ave” as follows: 

Walt A MINUTE, AVE 


Gov. Averell (Honest Ave) Harriman gave 
a New York audience the lowdown the other 
day on what is wrong with the White 
House’s foreign policy. One of its short- 
comings, he explained, was the way that 
President Eisenhower went to Geneva to 
talk over the issues of war and peace with 
the leaders of the Soviet Union. 

Thinking it over, here’s how this strikes 
the New York governor now: 

“Nothing could have served the purposes 
of Khrushchev more than that. Neu- 
tralist and pro-Communist elements were 
strengthened throughout the world. Free 
nations relaxed their efforts to build 
strength against communism. The Soviets 
scored a psychological break through that 
they have been exploiting ever since with 
economic and political penetration of the 
Middle East, south Asia, and the Far East.” 

His analysis must have been kind of a 
surprise to his audience. At least to those 
whose memory span is long enough to re- 
call the events that led up to the Geneva 
conference last summer. 

When the Kremlin began throwing out 
hints that it was eager to mect the Western 
leaders and “ease East-West tensions,” the 
administration was castigated by Demo- 
cratic spokesmen in Congress. They were 
critical because the White House wasn’t 
leaping at the chance. 

Some rather acid remarks were aired 
about the “rightwing” GOP warmongers who 
would rather plunge the Nation into war 
with the Russians than talk with them 
peacefully over the conference table. 

In this Democratic version of then current 
events, Secretary of State Dulles was drag- 
ging his heels when he should be encourag- 
ing the plan to parley with Khrushchev and 


company. 
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In fact, it was the elder statesman of the 
Democratic Party in the Senate, Senator 
Water GeEorGE, of Georgia, who made head- 
lines by urging strongly that the adminis- 
tration meet with the Soviet leaders—to 
see if the threat of war couldn’t be eased 
by talking things over. Shortly after, the 
White House agreed to do just that. 

Whether the Geneva parley turned out 
well or not, let’s don’t brainwash the public, 
and rewrite history, to rearrange the facts 
to suit the political purposes of an election 
year. 





The Air Pollution Control Association 
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HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to announce to the Congress 
that the annual meeting of the Air Pol- 
lution Control Association will be held 
in Buffalo, May 20-24. Buffalo looks 
forward with eager anticipation to being 
host to over 700 scientists, engineers, 
and other representatives of industry 
and of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments who will participate in the 
important meetings scheduled during 
the convention. Buffalo also invites the 
visitors to bring their wives and _ other 
members of their families, for there is 
no finer vacation spot in all the land— 
particularly in the spring of the year. 

Members of the Air Pollution Control 
Association are largely responsible for 
the monumental progress that has been 
made in cleaning up the air in and 
around industrial communities. They 
have worked with industry, with govern- 
ment, and with individual citizens in 
an effort to obtain the closest coopera- 
tion in dealing with the air pollution 
problem. While there is still a long way 
to go, particularly because of the con- 
stantly increasing industrial activity in 
our country, the efforts of this associa- 
tion are reflected in improved conditions 
in scores of American communities. 

Members of the APCA have helped to 
develop new and improved methods of 
checking air pollution. They have 
worked closely with public-spirited busi- 
ness leaders who were willing to invest 
millions upon millions of dollars in new 
equipment in the job of combatting the 
air pollution nuisance. The APCA has 
taught the public that, regardless of 
what type of fuel is used, unnecessary 
pollution can be eliminated when proper 
combustion methods are employed in 
the right kind of equipment. Among 
the many accomplishments of the air 
purification engineers is their successful 
attack on fly ash. Modern design and 
combustion methods provide for cap- 
turing these minute particles before 
they get out of the stacks. Further- 
more, the fly ash itself is now being 
put to good use, particularly as a rein- 
forcing agent in cement. In all, the 
APCA has made remarkable progress 
through the years and is determined 
to continue its outstanding work toward 
eliminating so far as possible the man- 
made pollutants in our atmosphere. 
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The Buffalo convention will attract 
representatives of industry and govern- 
ment from every section of our Nation 
and from Canada, for air pollution is not 
confined to any single area. The con- 
vention will feature papers by outstand- 
ing engineers and scientists, displays 
by manufacturers of air pollution con- 
trol equipment, and plant tours in Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Lackawanna, and 
Tonawanda. As a lake front city with 
a population of 600,000 persons, Buf- 
falo itself will offer an interesting study 
for the APCA visitors. We are an im- 
portant railroad center and a lumber 
market, and we produce flour and grain 
mill products, plastics, steel, and chemi- 
cals. We also have manufacturers of 
busses, electric equipment, and rubber 
products. Buffalo has foundries, ma- 
chine shops, meat-packing houses, re- 
fineries, and a variety of other manu- 
facturers. 

A local committee, whose honorary 
chairmen are the mayors of Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, has been set up to pro- 
vide the necessary arrangements for the 
1956 APCA convention. Buffalo is proud 
to be the site of this event, and I am 
certain that the association will be happy 
that it has chosen this city for this 
convention. 





Reacfion to the Farm Bill Controversy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that President Eisenhower has vetoed 
the farm bill passed by this body over my 
opposition and over the opposition of a 
great many other Members from the 
midwestern Corn Belt, it might be well 
to assess public reaction to the farm bill 
controversy. Personally, I believe reac- 
tion to the President’s courageous action 
was very good, for the American people 
admire an honest man and the President 
certainly proved that he fits that descrip- 
tion when he vetoed what he and many 
of us knew to be a bad farm bill. 

I have clipped 4 editorial viewpoints 
on the veto from 4 of the leading news- 
papers in the district I represent—the 
Sixth Indiana District. Only one of these 
newspapers, the Terre Haute Star, rep- 
resents a major metropolitan area. 
Plainfield, Noblesville, and Clinton are 
not large cities but they are trading cen- 
ters for the rich agricultural counties of 
central Indiana. The editors of these 
papers, Mrs. Ellen Curtis of Plainfield, 
Jim Neal of Noblesville, and George 
Carey of Clinton, know farming and they 
know their farmers. These are their 
views: 

[From the Plainfield (Ind.) Messenger of 
April 19, 1956] 
THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 
(By Mrs. Ellen C. Curtis, editor) 

Whether or not you argee with the deci- 
sion made by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to veto the farm bill (H. R. 12, desig- 
nated as the Agricultural Act of 1956), every- 
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one will have to admit that he did not hesi- 
tate to do what he honestly believed was 
best for the country; that he did not hesitate 
because it was an election year; that in no 
sense of the word, did he make a political 
football out of the bill, and that his words 
of explanation rang with sincerity and 
honesty. 

We can remember no President who has 
been more honest with the people of the 
country or who has always placed the wel- 
fare of the entire country above personal 
gains and above the welfare of minority 
groups. He explained carefully the parts of 
the bill which he felt would prove detri- 
mental to both the farmer and the country 
and he expressed his keen disappointment 
in the failure of Congress to pass the soil- 
bank legislation without the additions and 
subtractions which made it impractical. 

The President told Congress in his veto 
message and the people in his radio and tele- 
vision explanation later that his decision 
had been reached only after “thorough con- 
sideration and searching ry mind and con- 
science.” He made some bold and decisive 
statements but even his critics can never 
say that he did not make himself clear as to 
the reason for the veto. 

The commonsense and somewhat old- 
fashioned law of supply and demand, a plan 
as old as time, can still be applied in the 
realm of economy with more degree of suc- 
cess than any other yet found. The big 
problem facing the agricultural world today 
is research and the Agriculture Department 
has allotted approximately $100 million for 
the purpose of finding new uses for the farm- 
er’s products so that industry will absorb 
any surpluses which result after the food 
and feed demand has been supplied. 

If all governemntal appointess, elected of- 
ficers, and men and women in authority 
would follow the example of President Eisen- 
hower before making decisions, the coun- 
try would be better served and in the long 
run much, much better satisfied. 

The President has set an example in all 
his decisions that might well be emulated in 
every branch of Government and by every 
person, who in any way, is indebted to the 
people of the United States for his high posi- 
tion of trust. 





[From the Noblesville (Ind.) Daily Ledger of 
April 18, 1956] 


THE County LINE 
(By Jim Neal) 
IN THE BEST INTEREST 


In November of 1952, when the American 
people elected Dwight D. Eisenhower Presi- 
dent of the United States by the greatest 
vote in history, they felt that they had finally 
found &@ man who could rise above partisan 
politics and serve as the leader of all the 
people, not merely the Party he represented. 

Yesterday he proved, as he has time after 
time in the intervening months, that he 
could not govern by “political expediency.” 
This Nation has been governed that way so 
long that most Americans have come to ac- 
cept it as a replacement for truly democratic 
processes. 

Signing the farm bill, a poor compromise 
of a serious problem, would have been “po- 
litically expedient.” But the bill was not 
the answer. The President knew this and, 
despite the inability of the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress and many Republican 
leaders to see beyond political advantage, 
he vetoed the bill. 

He vetoed the bill because it resumes the 
very same system which created the problem 
in the first place. Although the bill estab- 
lished the President’s requested soil bank, 
it defeated its purpose by reestablishing 
high, rigid price supports on basic crops. 

It’s a simple economical enigma. You at- 
tempt to reduce production by taking land 
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out of cultivation and at the same time en- 
courage the farmer to produce more by 
guaranteeing him a subsidy for his produc- 
tion. You pay him for “banking” his land, 
but is there any farmer who would not in- 
tensify his cultivation through fertilization 
and produce as much, if not more, on the 
land he has left—if he is subsidized? 

The farmer may pocket a few more dollars 
temporarily, but has anything been solved? 
The taxpayers have spent millions of dol- 
lars, but the situation is just as critical as 
it ever was. 

No one seems to agree, including the farm- 
ers themselves, on exactly what should be 
done. But the President has presented a sub- 
stitute program offering up to a billion dol- 
lars to be used this crop year. This pro- 
gram offers not only emergency relief for 
the distressed farmer, it also offers a solu- 
tion to the problem. In challenging Con- 
gress either to override his veto or to pass 
a better bill, the President has made it clear 
that he will not stoop to partisan politics 
even at the expense of losing farm votes. 

There is every reason to believe that new 
uses for agricultural crops and an expand- 
ing population will eventually solve this 
problem of supply and demand—a basic 
principle in the free enterprise system. But 
it is essential that the Government preserve 
the family farm in the interim. The Eisen- 
hower administration is dedicated to that 
end. 

Unfortunately, others are dedicated to gain 
political victory and party control. This 
would seem to be the sole criteria on which 
partisan politics functions in an election 
year. 





{From the Daily Clintonian, Clinton, Ind., 
of April 17, 1956] 


(By George L. Carey, editor and publisher) 


If the American people needed any fur- 
ther proof that President Eisenhower places 
his duty to his country above his own per- 
sonal welfare or that of his party, they have 
it now. Probably never before in the his- 
tory of the Nation has a President been 
forced into such a clear choice as was Ike 
when he decided to veto the hybrid mess 
that was presented to him under the guise of 
& farm bill. 

It would have been the easiest thing on 
earth for the President to give Congress a 
verbal dressing down for passing such a bill 
* * * and then to have signed it. It would 
have been the politically correct thing to 
submit to the pressure of cheap politics and 
legislative cowardice and to have signed the 
bill. Almost any other man in political of- 
fice in the United States would have done 
so * * * but not Ike. 

The bill was had and he knew it. It would 
undo some of the advances toward sanity 
in agricultural relief already made, his econ- 
omic advisers told him * * * but to sign it 
would be good politics. 

Many of us wondered what the President 
would do. Would he have the nerve to do 
what he knew to be right, even in the face 
of the certainty that his action would be 
widely misunderstood and would be used as 
ammunition by the opposition, which had 
almost nothing worth anything to throw at 
him in the coming campaign? 

Could any of us have withstood similar 
pressure? We can answer that for ourselves, 
but the President wrote his own answer in 
bold strokes and without any apology. 

He expressed only his intense disappoint- 
ment and regret that a good farm bill could 
not have been passed. 

“Our farm families are suffering reduced 
incomes. They had a right to expect legis- 
lation to help solve their problems,” he told 
the Nation “This bill does not meet their 
needs.” 

That was the only consideration that was 
worth anything to Ike. It was not whether 
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signing or not signing would add to his po- 
litical popularity and help him be reelected 
next fall. It was a bad bill, “contradictory 
and self-defeating. It would lead to such 
serious consequences in additional sur- 
pluses and production controls as to fur- 
ther threaten the income and welfare of our 
farm people.” 

So the bill in Ike’s opinion had to be 
vetoed for the best interests of the Nation. 
He did just that. 

Cheap politicians now have the campaign 
material they have wanted so long. They 
have something * * * however thin and 
distorted it may be * * * that they can 
throw at Eisenhower. They had hoped to 
use his health as a campaign issue * * * 
but his health was never better. They had 
hoped to find some taint of dishonesty 
among his associates, but anything they 
could dig up was so slight in the light of 
what appeared almost every day under the 
Truman administration, as to be worthless. 

But they have their issue now, for Ike has 
vetoed the farm bill. They maneuvered and 
worked to get him into the spot where he 
was, hoping he would have the old-fashioned 
guts to do just what he did. Now they can 
make the best of it and it might work * * © 
except for two little things. 

In the first place the American farmer isn’t 
as dumb and as greedy as some politicians 
think he is. He wants to find his way back 
to economic soundness and he Knows that 
he will never find it as long as artificial sub- 
sidies create additional surpluses to plague 
him. The modern American farmer is a 
businessman with a surprising knowledge 
of what is good business. By and large the 
American farmers have recognized the eco- 
nomic soundness of what Ike and his admin- 
istration have been trying to do for them. 

The second thing the boys who sacrificed 
the farmers’ welfare in order to force the 
President to veto a bad bill forgot is that 
Americans admire sincerity * * * and they 
know it when they see it. 

Every American farmer, no matter how 
much he wants or deserves a better break 
economically than he has been getting of re- 
cent years, knew that Ike was 100 percent 
sincere when he said he had vetoed that farm 
bill “only after thorough consideration and 
searching my mind and my conscience.” It 
takes a wise man, a conscientious man and a 
strong man to do what Ike has chosen to 
do. It takes the kind of a man the American 
farmer can look to for a permanent solution 
to the farm problem. 

We all know that Ike was right. We know 
that it was foolish to attempt to set up a 
soil-bank plan to remove land from produc- 
tion and attempt to cut down surplus while, 
on the other hand, we shot parity payments 
up so high as to furnish an incentive for 
more Overproduction and spell defeat for 
the soil-bank plan. We all know that there 
can be no solution of the farm problem as 
long as surpluses are encouraged and stored 
to hang as a threat over the market, 

In the not-too-distant future the farm 
problem will solve itself when population 
has grown to such an extent that food con- 
sumption will balance production in this 
country. That time is not more than a 
decade away. In the meantime, the only 
solution is either to cut down on production 
or to find new uses and markets for the 
farmers’ products. The so-called farm re- 
lief bill that President Eisenhower had the 
personal bravery to veto would have done 
neither. It would only have gone back to- 
ward ways and means that have been tried 
and found wanting. 

It was a political measure * * * a hybrid 
monstrosity, for which many Members of 
Congress would not have voted had they not 
been pretty sure Ike would have the in- 
testinal fortitude to veto it. They'll never 
override his veto. You can be sure of that. 
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[From the Terre Haute (Ind.) Star of April 17 
1956] 


THE FaRM BILL VETO 
(By Mr. James Benham, editor) 


The nation—and that includes the farm- 
ers—can be thankful that President Eisen- 
hower possessed the intelligence and courage 
to veto the so-called farm bill concocted by 
Congress in an election-year spell of jitters. 

The bill was not a farm bill in the first 
place. It was a concoction of compromises 
stirred up by scared Congressmen who were 
afraid not to throw some kind of political 
sop to the farmers on the eve of an election. 
It made no difference that at least a very 
large percentage of farmers wanted nothing 
of the kind offered. 

The farmers who have given any study to 
the problem have long since realized that 
the answer to whatever problems they have 
lies not in the Government paying a sub- 
sidy for the accumulation of more surpluses 
with every increase in surpluses standing 
as an increase in the threat against gearing 
farm income to the trend of the remainder of 
the national economy. 

Many Republicans were shedding tears in 
their beer last night over the imagined reper- 
cussions of the Presidential veto. As this is 
written, we have not heard the President’s 
own comment on the veto but certainly he 
has many avenues of defense for his action. 
His action was not a gesture of throwing the 
farmer to the economic wolves, nor was it a 
demonstration of narrow egotism—my way 
or none. 

The truth is that the President still has a 
chance to get his personal nine-point pro- 
gram adopted. There was only one point of 
his program incorporated in the bill which 
he vetoed—the soil bank. Competent legal 
opinion holds that this plan may be started 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under exist- 
ing authority. 

Congressional Quarterly to which the Star 
subscribes and which keeps a very accurate 
and close watch on all matters relating to 
Congress, gives us the following review of 
the status of the eight other points in the 
President’s program as of last weekend. 

Stepped-up surplus disposal: No action. 

Strengthened commodity programs, 9 sep- 
arate provisions: Two enacted (school-milk 
program, extension, easing acreage restric- 
tions for durum wheatgrowers); 1 passed 
by both Chambers and in conference (Sugar 
Act extension); 2 in the farm bill passed 
by the Senate, but deleted in conference 
(exemption from wheat-marketing quotas 
where entire production is used on the farm, 
and a requirement that parity prices for 
cotton be computed on the average quality 
of the crop); 1 deleted by a Senate amend- 
ment (expansion of the noncommercial 
wheat area); 3 unacted upon (quantity 
allotments to replace acreage allotments for 
cotton, authority to sell low-grade Govern- 
ment wheat for feed, elimination of a mini- 
mum national acreage allotment for pea- 
nuts). 

Dollar limit on price-support loans to in- 
dividual farmers: Approved by the Senate, 
but deleted by the conference committee. 

Rural-development program for low- 
income farmers: No action. 

Grcat Plains program: No action. 

Increased funds for research: No action. 

Reorganization of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration: No action. 

Exemption of farmers from the Federal 
tax on gasoline used on the farm; signed 

_-into law. 

Spearheading the argument that Benson 
could set up a soil bank right now without 
further congressional approval is Senator 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS, Republican, of Utah. 
He filed a statement January 24 with the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
prepared by the American Law Division of 
the Library of Congress Legislative Reference 
Scrvice, 
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WaTKINs said the two competent legal 
opinions he got from the Service convinced 
him Benson could go ahead with a soil bank 
under authority granted in the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
1936 and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act of 1948. 

So a veto, along with a promise to salvage 
what little he likes in the farm bill by 
pressing for separate legislation may well 
boost President Eisenhower’s chances with 
farmers instead of making political hay for 
the Democrats. 

And, of course, the veto does not just 
leave a void. It allows continuance of the 
flexible farm-price supports enacted in 1954. 





Our Home and God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which I was requested to write earlier 
this year for the National Sunday School 
Association for National Family Week. 

The editorial has been printed in a 
number of church and Sunday school 
publications. 

There are three institutions that are 
basic in the fundamental growth and 
strength of our great Nation, namely, the 
home, the church, and the school. It is 
essential that we protect and preserve 
the family life in order that we may have 
strong churches that will care for the 
spiritual needs of our people and good 
schools that will continue to provide for 
us an intelligent citizenry. 

The family life is also most important 
in the upbringing of our youth, who will 
be not only the future citizens of this 
Nation but in the immediate future will 
take over the preservation and protection 
of this great Nation of ours. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Blessed are they who build families 
For they are the builders of the world.” 
—Leland Foster Wood. 


The home is the basic unit of our society 
and someone has truly said, “as goes the 
home, so goes the Nation.” 

Far too often parents have left the re- 
sponsibility of the early training of their 
children to the church, the public school, 
and the community. 

While the above-mentioned institutions 
and agencies are important in the life of our 
children, the childhood training in a home 
determines largely the adult life of the 
individual. 

The fundamental responsibility of every 
father and mother is the nurture of the 
religious life in the home. Fortunate in- 
deed is the child that is nurtured in a home 
where the family altar is preserved in the 
worship of their Heavenly Father. As these 
children grow and reach adolescent age, they 
will have a knowledge of their Creator and 
an abiding faith in their Lord and Saviour. 
These will serve as an anchor and be of in- 
estimable value when trials and temptations 
beset them—as they most certainly will. 
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Some years ago a very prominent man told 
me how important he felt the early home 
training and Sunday school had been in 
helping his own son through the age period 
of 14 to 18 years. This man stated if our 
young people have the background to get 
through this period, we can feel that their 
future is secure. This has been my personal 
observation. 

Not only that, I am deeply indebted to my 
parents, who have gone to their heavenly re- 
ward, for the early training in a Christian 
home—for the hours my mother spent in 
giving me instruction in the Scriptures— 
for their parental prayers and for a home 
where the atmosphere was conducive to the 
development of Christian character. 

While it is true that there have been many 
changes in our home life within the last 50 
years, the fact remains that the stability of 
our economic, social, and religious life still 
depends on the family affections and a de- 
votion to spiritual ideals. 

If we are to continue to enjoy the heritage 
left us by those who have given us this gseat 
Nation, we must again restore the family 
altars in the home and give our children and 
their children the same sound, fundamental 
Christian training for which we are indebted 
to those who have gone before. We break 
faith with them and with God if we do less. 





Youth Looks at the Constitution of the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an oration, one of the finest I 
have ever heard, delivered by Edmund C, 
Toomey in the American Legion oratori- 
cal contest of 1956. 

At a luncheon given by Mayor John B. 
Hynes, of Boston, on March 17, 1956, at 
which luncheon I was the guest of honor, 
this young man delivered the oration. 
It electrified the several hundred per- 
sons who were present. It is very evi- 
dent that, as long as we have young men 
like Edmund Toomey, the State is secure 
and the preservation of our Nation is 
assured. 

This young man, Edmund C. Toomey, 
is 16 years of age; he is an honor student 
in the senior class of the Gate of Heaven 
High School, in Boston. This school, 
under its pastor, Rev. John T. Powers, is 
staffed by the Sisters of St. Joseph. Last 
year, as a junior, Edmund was judged 
the winner in the intermediate division 
of the Archdiocesan Catholic Youth 
oratorical contest, the first one he ever 
entered. This year, he was selected as 
the city and State winner in that na- 
tional Voice of Democracy contest. 

“ Sponsored by the Michael Perkins 
Post, South Boston, Mass., Edmund has 
gladly entered the National American 
Legion oratorical contest to tell as many 

7 as possible how he, a youth of this won- 
derful country of ours, felt about the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Edmund C. Toomey, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph F. Toomey, 41 M Street, 
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South Boston, Mass., is an American 
youth we can well be proud of. 
The oration delivered by this fine 
young man is as follows: 
YoutH LOOKS AT THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“The torch you threw to us we caught, 
Ten million hands will hold it high.” 


These memorable words of R. W. Lillard in 
his answer to the challenge of Flanders Field 
have a very deep meaning for Americans. 
For indeed, we have as our heritage some- 
thing which not only should be held high 
but must be held high. And yet, when we 
consider it, we sometimes disagree on just 
who are the “we” who must hold aloft the 
light of our treasure. 

As a youth of America, as a son of liberty, 
and as a lover of freedom, I claim the right 
of recognition in that number, I claim the 
privilege of shouting to the world, “Yes; it is 
mine and it can be yours—it is—the Consti- 
tution of America.” Oh, yes; today as never 
before in all history the United States Con- 
stitution stands steadfast as a brilliant 
beacon of hope to the downtrodden masses 
of the world. It is a blessing from God for 
which we are both humbly grateful and justly 
proud. It is perhaps our most precious pos- 
session and yet it is not ours. Rather, the 
Constitution is something we must share 
more and more of and, at the same time, 
increase its benefits one hundredfold. 

Ah, yes; it is a strange thing—this Con- 
stitution. But then it was founded by 
strange men. Men who left prosperous jobs, 
good homes, and came to a land inhabited 
by savages. You ask, what could they ex- 
pect to find here which they did not already 
possess? They hoped to find God—and they 
found God—and in return for their faith 
and love, He gave them through their lead- 
ers, this magnificent thing of which we 
speak. 

But just what is this Constitution and 
what specific connection has it with Amer- 
ica’s youth? 

As you consider the Bible to religion, you 
may consider the Constitution to material 
living. It is the cornerstone of democracy, 
the essence of liberty. The Constitution is 
our citizenship. It guarantees to us the 
full exercise of our divinely granted personal 
rights. This magnificent document is both 
tangible and abstract. It is tangible in that 
it is a written document insuring for us the 
right to petition and assembly, free speech, 
free press, and worship. It is abstract in 
that it is the invisible characteristic which 
separates America and its individualism from 
certain other types of government and their 
slavery. It is the smile on an American’s 
face, the twinkle in his eye, the laugh in 
his heart. 

And as youths of America—yes, as 
youths—indeed, there are numerous things 
brought about by the Constitution, for 
which we, as young Americans are to be 
infinitely thankful—little things and big 
things, insignificant and essential—our very 
lives—for not one of us can deny that the 
Constitution guards us from undue war and 
unjust oppression, the right to go to the 
corner drugstore for a coke, or to the empty 
lot to play baseball, or to go to school. Ah, 
to go to school. What other country in the 
world offers such educational facilities to 
her youth? What other country offers such 
reward for studious endeavor? To worship 
in whatever manner of our choice, to show 
allegiance to our parents and our friends, 
instead of being the absolute servant of the 
state. These things seem common, every- 
day things to us. But stop a while, lift 
your eyes to our brothers across the seas. 
Do these things belong to each and every 
one of them? Is their life a book of happi- 
ness or is it an endless story of misery? 
Only by doing this, by comparing ourselves 
with those less fortunate, can we appreciate 
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what our life under the American Flag is 
and will be. Only by doing this, can we 
realize how much in need of prayer are our 
poor brothers bonded in lifelong servitude. 

Yes, all of these things from beginning to 
end are our precious heritage from our be- 
loved Constitution. 

To us—the youth of America—falls the 
joyful task, burdened with the sweet toils 
of love, of living and understanding the 
Constitution in our young lives now, so that 
should it ever become necessary to defend 
it with our lives, they, being a very part of 
it, will leap at the chance to drench the 
world with the blood of freedom. Optimism, 
the special attribute of youth makes us well 
fit for this job, for, with light heafts and 
high ideals we set out on the road of life 
armed with the Constitution, the banner of 
justice and smiled upon by the source of all 
justice. 

It is indeed a heavy burden placed on our 
young shoulders. For, as children of today 
and leaders of tomorrow, there rests with us 
the fate of the world. Yes; we youth need 
encouragement and we need courage, but 
above all, youth must fight. You may have 
heard the saying, “With every privilege comes 
a responsibility.” And so it is with youth 
and the Constitution; we enjoy its advan- 
tages and it is our responsibility to preserve 
these advantages. It is for this that we must 
fight. 

Unfortunately, there are powers in the 
world today which would destroy our beloved 
Constitution. They are ever envious of the 
fact that for over 150 years this mere piece 
of paper, as it were, has governed a people 
justly, and paved the road for the universal 
acceptance of the dignity of man. 


And we who are not yet accounted men, 
who can offer neither expert skills nor bril- 
liantly trained minds for the furtherance of 
the Constitution, have, what I consider, a far 
more precious gift to offer—the eagerness and 
enthusiasm of youth qualify us as front rank 
soldiers. It may well be said that the motto 
of youth could be, “Ours is not to reason 
why.” Our complete trust in and undying 
love for the Constitution make us ideal de- 
fenders of it. Armed with unselfishness, 
our one desire is to spread the doctrine of 
democracy, as written in the Constitution, 
throughout the whole world. Oh, not as a 
conqueror who brings new ways and new cus- 
toms but as a loving brother who shows by 
his good example the joy of virtue and the 
bliss of goodness. 


This, yes, this, is the work of youth in 
behalf of the Constitution. This is what 
millions of voices cry out day by day, “Come, 


and see it. Come, and partake of it. Come, 
and learn to love it. It is freedom. It is 
America and its Constitution.” 

Oh, yes; may it ever rule. May it ever 


reign. The very essence of patriotism. 


God save the Constitution of the United 
States of America, 





In Memoriam of Carl J. Trauerman, 
Secretary-Manager, Mining Association 
of Montana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
mining industry of the West, as well as 
that of Montana, will miss the guiding 
hand of Carl J. Trauerman, secretary- 
manager of the Mining Association of 
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Montana, who passed away in Butte De- 
cember 17, 1955. Known to thousands 
of mining men throughout the country, 
Mr. Trauerman always was in there 
pitching whenever work was to be done 
and policies to be formulated at meet- 
ings and conferences for the benefit of 
the domestic mining industry. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
memorial to this outstanding citizen of 
Montana. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In MEMORIAM, CARL JOSEPH TRAUERMAN, 

1885-1955 


Carl J. Trauerman, for many years the 
secretary-manager and guiding spirit of the 
Mining Association of Montana, died at his 
home in Butte on Saturday, December 17, 
1955, following a heart attack a week earlier. 
The mining industry, the State of Montana, 
and the Association in particular, have lost 
an able engineer, a highy respected citizen, 
and a devoted worker and leader. 


Mr. Trauerman was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on October 5, 1885, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard S. Trauerman. He was educated at 
the Pittsburgh Central High School and at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where he studied mining and metallurgy. 
After 2 years of engineering experience in 
Pittsburgh, he was drawn to western mining 
and came to Butte in 1906 as an assayer for 
F. Augustus Heinze. In the next few years 
he gathered valuable experience by working 
in mining and metallurgical ventures 
throughout the West, including periods in 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico. In 
these years he was always close to the prob- 
lems of the mine developer and operator, 
covering practically every phase of mining 
from the sampling of a prospect through 
mine development and management to the 
design and operation of mills and smelters. 
In this period he made a number of contri- 
butions to mineral technology, notably in 
the Rothwell-Trauerman designs for thick- 
eners and drum filters. During World War 
I he was a manganese and tungsten producer 
and is credited with being the first to con- 
centrate pink manganese successfully for the 
steel industry. 


In 1920 Mr. Trauerman extended his in- 
terests to include the oil and gas business in . 
Montana, and in 1923 he became editor of 
the Montant Natural Resource Bulletin, a 
service which provided mineral informa- 
tion to hundreds of newspapers and business 
publications. In 1926, he opened a brokerage 
firm in Butte and maintained his interest in 
this firm until 1938. Meanwhile he still had 
active interests in mining, and in 1935 pur- 
chased control, for himself and a group of 
associates of the Ruby Gulch Mining Co. 

In the midtwenties Mr. Trauerman 
turned his attention more and more to prob- 
lems of mining, finance, management, taxa- 
tion, and law. These activities soon drew 
him into publicity work, and he became a 
familiar figure and public speaker on the 
economic aspects of mining. Out of this 
background he and others saw the need for a 
new and active association of mining men and 
companies in Montana, and thus was born 
the present Mining Association of Montana. 
Mr. Trauerman served seven terms as its 
president before becoming secretary-mana.- 
ger, a position which he held until his death. 
His experience in the Association made him 
an influential adviser on mining legislation. 
He appeared before many legislative and con- 
gressional committees, and he served for 
many years on the resolutions committee of 
the American Mining Congress. He joined 
the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers in 1912, and also held 
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membership in the Northwest Mining As- 
sociation, Idaho Mining Association, Colo- 
rado Mining Association, Last Chance Gulch 
Mining Association, Madison County Mining 
Association, Beaverhead County Mining As- 
sociation, Montana Society of Engineers, and 
about a dozen public-service groups such as 
the YMCA and the American Red Cross. 

In the late 1930's and the 1940’s Mr. 
Trauerman became associated with the Mon- 
tana Bureau of Mines and Geology in Butte 
supervising the Bureau’s Mineral Resource 
Inventory of Montana. The results of this 
work were published by the Bureau in three 
volumes: A directory of Montana mining 
properties, published in 1940 and revised in 
1949; and a similar directory of oil and gas 
industries, published by the Bureau in 1943; 
and a bibliography of Montana geology and 
mineral resources. After he completed this 
work he discontinued his official] connection 
with the Bureau, but to the day of his death 
he was one of the Bureau's strongest and 
most loyal supporters. 

His writing was extensive. In addition to 
the Bureau publications just mentioned, he 
founded this newsletter of the association in 
1945, and for many years served as Montana 
correspondent of the Wall Street Journal 
and some 30 other papers. 

In 1944 he was appointed chairman of the 
committee on mine finance of the Western 
Governors’ Conference, and in 1953 he be- 
came one of the original defegates to the 
newly formed Western Governors’ Mining 
Advisory Council. In November 1955 he at- 
tended the Minerals Policy Conference spon- 
sored by the council in Sacramento, and was 
instrumental in drafting certain parts of the 
report, especially those relating to public 
relations. Three weeks later, though not 
yet rested from the strain of the Sacramento 
meeting, he felt that he should not miss the 
business meetings of the Northwest Mining 
Association in Spokane. He stood the pres- 
sure for a few days after the Spokane meet- 
ing, and in that time he checked the draft 
of recommendations written at the Sacra- 
mento meeting, and transacted other asso- 
ciation business. But the strain began to 
tell, and his heart, weakened a few years 
earlier, suffered another attack from which 
he rallied temporarily, oniy to come finally 
to rest on December 17, 1955. Thus ended 
a life which was given with single-minded 
devotion to the support and improvement of 
the basic industry of mining. 

Mr. Trauerman is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Frances Sullivan Trauerman, to whom 
he was married in Missoula on April 28, 1913; 
by a sister, Mrs. Nathan Rothschild of Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; by a niece, Miss Madeline 
Rothschild, also of Fort Wayne; by a nephew 
and niece, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Griffin of 
San Francisco; and by a brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Sullivan 
of Oakland, Calif. 





Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a grow- 
ing problem in our country is the increas- 
ing amount of crime and delinquency 
among our young people. Professional 
studies have been made by many per- 
sons and groups, and National and State 
legislatures have struggled with solu- 
tions to this problem. I would like to call 
the attention of all those interested in 
solving the problem of juvenile delin- 
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quency to an article written by Joseph 
Paul Bitzer of the high-school faculty 
in Lemmon, S. Dak. Mr. Bitzer wrote 
this report after careful study and it has 
commanded much attention in educa- 
tional circles. I hope the ideas he has 
presented will serve to stimulate action 
in other areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(By Joseph Paul Bitzer) 


Juvenile delinquency is considered to be 
one of the big social problems throughout 
the United States today. Cooperation and 
understanding are needed to solve it, and 
just as soon as the day comes when young 
people will know that they can no longer 
get by in doing things which are considered 
to be wrong, delinquency for the juvenile 
will no longer be the serious problem it is 
today. 

DEFINITION 


Today, juvenile delinquency includes the 
young people or teen-agers who do not live 
according to the mores or the customs of 
those persons living in their particular 
neighborhood, area, and in many situations 
the entire United States. It used to be that 
juvenile delinquents were only concerned 
with misdemeanors but today they are also 
very active with felonies. 


CAUSES 


It isn’t that young people do not know 
right from wrong, but the trouble is that 
most of these teen-agers realize that if they 
do violate some rule or custom that in many 
situations little or nothing will be done 
about it. At this time it should be made 
clear that juvenile delinquents when caught 
and when they are punished, they are usually 
poor sports. 

Older persons who are to bring up and 
train the young people properly often do 
not take an interest in this very important 
task—giving the child an opportunity to 
live a good life by being raised properly from 
the time born until ready to assume mature 
responsibility. Many persons who have the 
responsibility of raising children properly 
are not qualified to do so and in such situa- 
tions the children are often an improvement 
over the parents or guardians, 


CORRECTION 


Have a responsible person or organization 
take charge of the delinquent and with prop- 
er management of the boy or girl, it is sur- 
prising how quickly the person involved will 
no longer be a delinquent. Correction can 
only be effective if patience and understand- 
ing are included in the qualifications of the 
person or the group doing the correcting. 
Often persons who should Know the answers 
haven't the slightest idea of what is going 
on and in such situations the delinquent 
becomes worse rather than better. 

Good home life is very important but it 
isn’t always the answer. There are many 
factors which enter such as the school, places 
of entertainment, other environments, and a 
natural desire on the part of many to copy 
from others in doing things which will gain 
recognition of some sort. Society as a whole 
is responsible for juvenile delinquency. 
Every human being today can do something 
to prevent delinquency and every human be- 
ing can do something to help correct it. 
And when correcting or preventing, everyone 
concerned must be very sincere. Again as 
mentioned before, too many delinquents 
know only too well that many parents and 
other responsible persons or should be re- 
sponsible persons do not care. And many 
delinquents also realize that many supposed 
to be parents, etc., who are supposed to be 
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shining examples of what is good and proper 
are only a “bunch of phonies” and know it is 
ridiculous to even pay attention to them. 
The effective way to correct a bad situation 
is to correct it now—do something about it. 


PREVENTION 


Prevention should be considered even be- 
fore correction. It may appear to be more 
expensive in the beginning but it will be 
more economical for everyone concerned 
in the long run. “An ounce of prevention 
is still worth a pound of cure.” People are 
more conscious of juvenile delinquency today 
because of the different environments or the 
“conditions of life.” Things are different 
from what they were years ago and today 
we notice these things much more. We prob- 
ably had some bad offenders years ago the 
same as today, but the world was still smaller 
at that time—we didn’t have the rapid means 
of communication and the swift means of 
transportation we have today. Again the 
conditions of life, today, are making this 
social problem, delinquency, more noticeable 
than ever before. Young people are more 
aware of what other young people are doing 
and they are going in for big activities the 
same as the country is going in for big busi- 
ness, etc. If each of us would do his part 
in preventing delinquency, it is surprising 
how few teenagers would even think of doing 
something they should not be doing. 


THE SCHOOL PROBLEM 


We hear a great deal about the school and 
juvenile delinquency. We also realize that 
there is a school’ problem throughout the 
Nation. Delinquency gets a good beginning 
in the school because here is a center where 
many students are forced to assemble for 
supposed-to-be-learning purposes. Many 
types of personalities and ideas are repre- 
sented in the school and students have 
learned one thing for sure and this is that 
school authorities in most cases are more 
afraid of the students than the students are 
of the school authorities. These students 
are not born bad but when they are together 
they realize, by cooperation, they can really 
go to town and have a good time and 
worry little about getting caught and being 
punished. 

It is surprising how successful adults could 
be if they would practice some of the splen- 
did cooperation for the good which the de- 
linquents carry on for the supposed-to-be 
bad. Young people are quick to notice that 
in many situations adults who are to be play- 
ing the game fair are just as rotten if not 
more so than they themselves are. 

Students are usually very honest in ex- 
plaining what they are up to and why. A 
group of students told me the other day that 
they realized that they were not acting prop- 
erly but why worry when they will win 
out anyway. These same students told me 
how they saw to it that every year new 
teachers would come to the school and they 
also explained how they got rid of the teach- 
ers they didn’t care for. The interesting 
thing is that the students knew what they 
were talking about and they had confidence 
in themselves. 

Here is a typical pattern. Certain stu- 
dents do not care to study or perhaps they 
just do not care for a certain teacher. Rath- 
er than come to school and give the teacher 
a chance and perhaps learn something from 
the teacher, the students go home, make up 
a story of some sort which will shock the 
parents and then the parents go to the 
school board, and the school board doesn’t 
care for any trouble, so the superintendent 
is questioned and he and the other adminis- 
trators feel it best to avoid trouble so the 
teacher is fired—does not get a contract for 
the next year and then the teacher is given 
sugar-coated explanations which are to build 
up his ego rather than have him feel that 
the students don’t want him, and the school 
board and administrators do not care to 
back him up, even if the teacher could be 
right and the students wrong. 
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Students are not always entirely to blame 
for things they shouldn’t do but do. At 
times teachers who are jealous of adminis- 
trators and other teachers actually encour- 
age the students to do things which should 
not be done. It is not unusual to find 
school people who “double-cross one 
another” and then put the blame on the 
students. In this way the public feels that 
it is the students—bad boys and girls—and 
not much is said about it. Again, the stu- 
dents have little to worry, if any at all, be- 
cause they know how things have gone in 
the past. 

Here is a typical situation. A teacher 
was stabbed with a knife by a student. This 
is terrible. If the teacher would have stab- 
bed the student instead of the way it was, 
public opinion would have formed a lynch- 
ing party or would have at least had thoughts 
of one. The student admits that he killed 
the teacher, any now the wheels of justice 
start moving. The result, the student got 
one-tenth of the penalty a person usually 
would get for murder, and in many cases the 


student would receive no punishment what- - 


soever, and the student is made a hero in 
any situation. 

Another problem in school is that students 
are supposed to live a certain life in school 
and while in school they are to be trained 
for good citizenship when their time comes 
to be responsible citizens and leaders of the 
community and the Nation and the world. 
These young people are almost forced to live 
two lives. They know what life is like on 
the outside and when they spend 6 hours 
or so under artificial school conditions they 
become confused and ask themselves why 
worry or take the just don’t care attitude. 

Schools could and should be practical and 
often teachers and administrators could 
learn a few lessons from the students, but 
generally speaking the school should be 
operated so students go to school to learn to 
do what they are told, know what is meant 
by responsibility, and by this procedure the 
Students will be able to “give and take” 
much better when it is their turn—when 
they are in charge of things themselves. 

Many persons put all of the blame on the 
school board. School board members, in 
many situations, are not supposed to be 
professional educators. And if the adminis- 
trators would do their part and the teach- 
ers would cooperate, and the students would 
be trained to do their part, our schools 
would then be functioning in such a way 
that the school problems of today would be a 
thing of the past and students could ac- 
tually say it is a privilege to go to school 
and they would also learn something and 
then they would qualify for their important 
role in life when the time came. Coopera- 
tion and understanding are needed. 

CONCLUSION 

Juvenile delinquency ts one of the major 
social problems in the United States today. 
The only way we can remedy this evil is to 
let the offenders know that they can no 
longer get by with the things they have been 
doing and are doing. The evil is recognized 
snd now it is time to do something about 
it—put a stop to it now. 





Mandatory Inspection of Poultry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, one of 
the most vital pieces of proposed health 
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legislation before Congress today is a 
measure to provide mandatory inspec- 
tion of poultry for wholesomeness and 
cleanliness. Such legislation is long 
overdue. It is important for the welfare 
of consumers, the poultry workers, and 
the poultry industry. 

The General Federation Clubwoman, 
the official publication of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, carried an 
excellent article on the need for this leg- 
islation in its March issue. Under the 
title “Is the Poultry You Buy Good 
Enough To Eat” the magazine described 
in vivid terms the flow of filthy and dis- 
eased poultry to market. I believe the 
article, written by Earl W. Jimerson, 
president of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, AFL-CIO, provides an excellent 
summary of the conditions existing in a 
part of the poultry industry and the con- 
sequences of these conditions to the con- 
sumer. 

The article advocates the enactment of 
S. 3176 as the means for coping with the 
problem of diseased and contaminated 
poultry. I am happy to be the sponsor 
of this measure. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article from the General Federation 
Clubwoman printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The legislative fight to drive filthy and 
diseased poultry from the market is on. 

Activity in both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States is 
numberifg the days when refuse-littered and 
rodent-infested processing plants can send 
contaminated and adulterated poultry into 
interstate commerce. 

Because poultry, unlike most major foods, 
need not be inspected for wholesomeness, 
chickens and turkeys with sores, swellings 
and other signs of disease are allowed to be 
sold. Dust, dirt and fecal matter, which are 
on the bird, or become attached to it in 
unsanitary processing, may remain. 

These conditions are absent in the ma- 
jority of the industry. Many processors at- 
tempt to maintain high standards. How- 
ever, the mushrooming poultry-processing 
industry unfortunately, does contain men 
whose only value is the fast buck. These 
are the men who are responsible for the 
health hazards and make legislation ex- 
tremely necessary. 

Part of the problem is due to the new buy- 
ing habits of Mrs. Housewife. Years ago, 
she would get her poultry from the farmer, 
or dealer, and almost invariably saw it alive 
before her purchase. Although she had no 
guaranty against its being diseased, she 
could get some inkling from the chicken’s 
or turkey’s looks. Further, she generally 
watched while her poultry was cleaned or 
processed in the market or she cleaned it 
herself in her home. 

Today, however, Mrs. Housewife buys her 
poultry virtually ready for the oven. It is 
completely processed and perhaps cut up. 
She has no idea whatsoever about the poul- 
try’s wholesomeness or cleanliness. She 
knows nothing of what went on during the 
processing. Visible signs of filth and dis- 
ease have been removed, but danger may 
still lurk, 

Therefore, Mrs. Housewife often wun- 
wittingly buys what is truly garbage and 
serious consequences develop. Following are 
a few results: 

The Public Health Service has found that 
an average of one-third of the reported cases 
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of foodborne poisoning are traceable to 
poultry or poultry dishes. In 1953, this 
number was as high as 44 percent. 

Some 26 diseases are transmissible from 
poultry to man. These includes the pneu- 
monialike and sometimes deadly psittacosis 
or ornithosis, the infection, salmonellosis 
and the viral Newcastle disease. 

Some of the diseases, especially psittacosis- 
ornithosis, cause dangerous outbreaks cycli- 
cally. Thus, in 1954, turkey flocks in Texas 
came down with ornithosis in epidemic pro- 
portions. Nearly 200 cases of human illness, 
mostly among poultry workers, and 1 or 2 
deaths, resulted. 

Poultry processed in unsanitary conditions 
can become the carriers of some eight serious 
diseases. These include paratyphoid fever, 
dysentery and chemical poisoning. 

The moral of this situation is obvious. 
Inspection by trained men and women is 
needed during poultry processing to guar- 
antee the consumer a wholesome and clean 
product. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is in the forefront of the drive to gain this 
inspection, as it has always been in battles 
to improve food and drug legislation. It is 
of extreme satisfaction to us, of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men (AFL-CIO) that our organization and 
the General Federation are allied in this 
most worthy eampaign. 

The current state of poultry inspection is 
indeed shockingly sad. A voluntary Fed- 
eral program does exist, but it covers only a 
fraction of the processing plants, even in 
interstate commerce. To make matters 
worse, it is thoroughly ineffective, because of 
conflicts of interests and other reasons, in 
even the parts of the industry it does cover. 

Obviously, the job is an immediate one 
for Congress. Happily, a number of Senators 
and Congressmen have taken up the task. 

Representative J. Percy Priest, of Tennes- 
see, chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has introduced H. R. 8599 and 
Representative Don HayrwortnH, cf Michi- 
gan, H. R. 6009, to cope with the problem. 
Other Congressmen plan similar action. 

In the Senate, Senator JAMEs Murray, of 
Montana and seven other Senators have in- 
troduced S. 3176. Early hearings are already 
being planned in the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee. 

These measures are excellent. They pro- 
vide that the Food and Drug Administration 
establish a Poultry Service which would 
inspect poultry both before and after 
Slaughter. This type of inspection, accord- 
ing to health authorities, is the only means 
of guaranteeing wholesomeness to the con- 
sumer. 

In addition, the bills would have the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
establish rules for sanitary standards and 
practices in poultry plants. An inspector 
would refuse to mark a firm’s poultry as 
wholesome if the plant failed to abide by 
these standards of sanitation. The poultry, 
therefore, could not be shipped in interstate 
commerce. 

The bills absolutely bar the shipment, sale, 
or receipt of any poultry in interstate com- 
merce, other than that marked as whole- 
some by inspectors of the FDA Poultry Serv- 
ice. Injunction proceedings and penalties 
are established against this and other pun- 
ishable acts. 

This Federal legislation is vital to the 
health of the Nation. It would solve many 
of the poultry health problems which now 
scourge Americans. Its enactment would 
be one of the most significant steps in public 
health in decades, 

These bills, therefore, truly deserve the 
active support of every woman who is con- 
cerned with the health of her family, neigh- 
bors, and Nation. 
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America and the Free-Enterprise System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD an editorial which appeared 
in the Omaha World-Herald under date 
of April 15, 1956, entitled “The Presi- 
dent’s Prof.” I believe this fine and 
thought-provoking article will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S PROF 


A side remarks by Mr. Eisenhower at a 
press conference last month has made Mas- 
simo Salvadori just about the most famous 
college professor in the country. He’s going 
on TV, writing for Reader’s Digest, and 
being widely quoted in the papers. 

The President said that he liked the way 
this foreign-born professor—he’s British and 
Italian—described America and the enter- 
prise system. It turns out that Professor 
Salvadori thinks the American way is pretty 
fine, as it is—that all it needs is proper ap- 
preciation from Americans who share its 
blessings. 

Europeans, he says in effect, don’t know 
straight up about the American system. 
They believe the United States is prosperous 
solely because of its natural resources; that 
it is controlled by a few rich people who 
let the poor have enough crumbs to stave 
off revolution, and that foreign aid is trib- 
ute to stave off foreign revolution. 

Professor Salvadori says the resources ar- 
gument is bunk. Australia has great re- 
sources and a stagnant economy. Canada 
is vastly rich but hasn’t taken full advan- 
tage of its resources. The same applies to 
Latin America. But America blooms. Why? 

Because, says the professor, of the peculiar 
determination, energy, and capability of the 
American people. 

Foreign critics say the American economy 
is inefficient and wasteful. Professor Salva- 
dori says it is very likely the most efficient 
in the world—several times more efficient 
than Russia’s. 

Foreigners say the few rich dominate 
through profits. Professor Salvadori says 
there are many millions of American capi- 
talists, and that profits are the spur that 
makes people do more than is necessary to 
survive. 

As for outlook, he says the European 
attitude is, “Why change; we're doing all 
right.” But the American view toward 
something new is, “This appears to be a good 
thing; let’s try it.” 

The result, says Professor Salvadori, is not 
only marvelous prosperity but the world’s 
best school system, a true separation of 
church and state without a loss of religion, 
a great diffusion of reading matter and gen- 
eral knowledge. 

But, he goes on, too many foreigners don’t 
know these things. Or if they have heard 
them, they often discount them as propa- 
ganda. What can be done? 

This Smith College professor says for- 
eigners are interested in facts and figures 
about America, rather than general claims. 
He says graphs and charts showing the rise 
in family income, the widening distribution 
of wealth, and the like are not wasted on the 
people who influence policy in foreign lands. 

He believes in personal exchange of in- 
formation—a group of touring labor leaders 
from abroad getting information firsthand 


in Detroit and Pittsburgh. And the thou- 
sands of Americans who go abroad every 
year can do their country some good by 
having facts and figures at hand, They 
should know something about their country 
and not be bashful in talking about it. 

Professor Salvadori’s views carry a lot of 
weight. “The President’s professor,” as he 
is called, talks good sense and rephrases a 
lot of sound advice in new terms. We hope 
he gets a wide hearing. 





The Textile Industry in Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the New Hampshire Sunday News en- 
titled “Textiles in Peril,’’ concerning the 
very vital textile industry in this country, 
but with particular reference to New 
Hampshire and New England, and their 
economic future. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New Hampshire Sunday News of 
April 22, 1956] 


TEXTILES IN PERIL 


A communication in an adjoining column, 
written by the able and respected operating 
head of Manchester’s Chicopee textile mills, 
Mr. Charles S. Parsons, deserves the study of 
everyone concerned in the economic future 
of New Hampshire and New England. 

That includes, by all means, the congres- 
sional delegations of our six-State area. 

The principal point to be noted is the enor- 
mous increase last year in Japanese textiles. 
We were not ourselves aware, until Mr. Par- 
sons Called attention to it, that these exports 
jumped 72 percent in 1955, and in some im- 
portant areas of textile manufacture are now 
equal to some 40 percent of United States 
domestic production. 

While textile wages in this area are cer- 
tainly not high in comparison to postwar 
increases in the cost of living, it is worth 
noting that they are higher than some of the 
vaunted hard-goods industries with which we 
are constantly urged to replace them. (As 
though it were a simple matter to replace an 
industry accounting for no less than one- 
third of our total manufacturing employ- 
ment.) 

The disturbing wage comparison is the one 
Mr. Parson makes between Manchester and 
Japan, where textile workers get as little as 
10 cents an hour. 

Not even our southern textile mills can 
stand this kind of competition. So serious 
is the situation in the South that—we learn 
elsewhere than from Mr. Parsons’ letter—at 
least three States have recently adopted leg- 
islation requiring mercantile establishments 
to post signs saying “Japanese textiles sold 
here.” This horrifies the one-worlding New 
York Times, which condemns South Caro- 
line, Alabama, and Mississippi for “clear con- 
travention of the spirit of our treaty of amity 
and commerce with Japan.” We sympathize 
somewhat with the Times’ fear of driving 
Japan into the arms of the Reds by restrict- 
ing her foreign markets, but we don’t think 
the American textile workers should be made 
the sole sacrificial goat of a foreign policy 
designed to keep the Japs friendly. The 
United States is not, and has_never been, 
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Japan’s natural textile market. The people 
who cut off Japan’s natural outlets were the 
same people who sold Chiang Kai-shek down 
the river and turned China over to the Com- 
munists. Japan will never be more than a 
beggarly dependency until we develop a for- 
eign policy which succeeds in restoring her 
Asiatic markets. 

Meanwhile, however, the congressional del- 
egations of the textile States should unite to 
pressure the administration into retreat 
from a present low tariff policy which threat- 
ens imminent ruin to millions of Americans. 
If Japan must be artificially propped up and 
carried on our backs for a generation, let the 
burden be distributed over all American in- 
dustry and all workers and taxpayers, not 
just the textile industry. The tariff has never 
had any validity other than as a means of 
encouraging domestic manufacture, and, 
especially, protecting the livelihood of Amer- 
ican workers. Both these principles are at 
stake here, and both are being suicidally 
violated by, of all people, an allegedly Re- 
publican gang in Washington, 





What I Owe My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an inspiring essay written by Mr. Martin 
Berkins, of Beachwood, Ohio, which 
won high honors in the recent American 
Legion essay contest. 

The essay follows: 

WHat I Owe My Country 


As a young American, I feel I am en- 
trusted with the responsibility of being a 
good citizen. Good citizenship must origi- 
nate in the individual. A country can only 
be as good as its citizens, for it will be the 
individuals who will shape the destiny of 
our country. 

I must be loyal to myself by trying to be 
an honorable person with a keen sense of 
right and wrong. I must keep myself physi- 
cally fit and morally straight and live up to 
the Golden Rule. 

I must be loyal to my parents and fam- 
ily; to do my part in making our home a 
place of peace and refuge, for a happy home 
is the basis of a peaceful world. 

I must be loyal to my community by vot- 
ing to put the best person in public office 
and to take an active part in as many civic 
duties as possible. 

I must be loyal to my country and be 
willing to fight to uphold the principles that 
make it great, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 
These things must be protected and fought 
for if we are going to continue to live in 
freedom in this great country of ours and 
not to let it become poverty stricken and 
communistic like some of the countries in 
Europe have become. This great country is 
our heritage and we must be proud of it and 
be willing to uphold it for the cause of 
fre€uom. 

I also feel that each individual person 
must contribute his skill to help in further- 
ing the progress of the country. Each one 
should accomplish this in whatever manner 
he is best qualified, whether it is farming, 
education, medicine, engineering or in the 
field of atomic energy. Each person should 
develop his own particular ability to the 
farthest reach of his talents. Only then 
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will our country become as great as it can 
be made to be. If everyone works together 
doing this, our country will benefit all man- 
kind and make great strides toward world 
peace. 

I owe my country the promise that I will 
be a good American; that I will be a benefit 
to my country in every possible way; I will 
uphold all the principles for which my coun- 
try stands; I shall try to better my country 
in every possible way that I can to make my 
country greater, if possible, than it already 
is and to be proud that I am an American. 
These things are what I feel I owe my 
country. 





With Whose Money? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following article from the April 
20 issue of U.S. News & World Report, by 
David Lawrence, entitled “With Whose 


Money?”: 
WITH WHOSE MONEY? 


(By David Lawrence) 


Every now and then a curious sort ‘of prop- 
aganda line criticizing American foreign pol- 
icy comes back from abroad in the form of 
anonymous interviews, impressions, sugges- 
tions, and findings derived in good faith from 
persons who profess to be thinking only of 
the good of the United States—some of them 
our own Officials stationed in foreign 
countries. 

The substance of it all is a complaint that 
America isn’t spending enough abroad in eco- 
nomic aid. It is apparent that the persons 
who feed such views to American newspaper- 
men are absorbing the ideas of foreign offi- 
cials who realize that the “gravy train” is 
running down and needs to be greased up 
again. 

The propaganda is too palpable to be de- 
ceiving. It starts out usually with the criti- 
cism that America is putting too much em- 
phasis on military alliances, that America is 
attaching strings to its grants of aid, and 
that America is trying somehow to destroy or 
impair the hard-won independence of the 
newly created states—now known as ““uncom- 
mitted” and “neutralist.” 

On top of this is the curious allegation that 
Americans are talking too much about war 
and too little about peace, and that our for- 
eign policies are too rigid or too inflexible. 

Boiled down to hard realism, it means that 
Uncle Sam’s pocketbook has become too in- 
elastic and rigid. They are beginning abroad 
to suspect that there will be difficulty this 
time in getting billions out of the United 
States. 

This is the right moment, incidentally, to 
talk about the American people’s money. 
The American taxpayer this very week is 
making his quarterly payment of income 
taxes and finds he is giving up a huge pro- 
portion of his earnings. The taxpayer in 
the past has been told it’s necessary to fur- 
nish aid so as to resist communism and 
strengthen our overseas defenses. 

But now the new propaganda line from 
Europe and Asia says that America puts 
too much stress on resisting communism and 
that this isn’t a menace after all. Even the 
Socialist Premier of France minimizes it. 

Our official spokesmen have for a long 
time now been talking about peace and the 
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renunciation of force, and decrying bad 
colonialism, but evidently the Asians haven't 
heard us talking. Their ears are stopped up 
with glowing tales of Communist virtue. 

It’s strange in all these surveys, too, how 
little mention there is of Communist coloni- 
alism and Communist-imposed slavery in 
the satellite countries, which once enjoyed 
their independence. Yet Soviet policies in 
Asia are praised as exemplary. 

The unnamed spokesmen in Asia hint that 
we should scrap our Southeast Asia treaties, 
discard the 1 million troops on our side in 
Formosa and in South Korea, and recognize 
Red China. What a military coup for the 
Communists that would be. 

We are reminded in these new surveys that 
Asians have lived in poverty for a long time 
and have been exploited by Europeans. We 
are warned that, while Asian peoples like 
help, they are very proud and don’t want any 
conditions attached to gifts. 

Somehow, it is asserted, Russia does the 
thing better—she gives no gifts, she just 
participates in trade arrangements. But 
she does manage to exchange her rubles for 
concrete things. The first condition that 
Russia makes usually is that she get some- 
thing worthwhile in return. But, ah, Amer- 
ica, she must not think of such things— 
America must give away her money quietly, 
anonymously, and ask no questions. As for 
Mr. Dulles, he is referred to in the surveys 
as a bad Secretary of State—probably be- 
cause he’s a good American. 

It is easy to read between the lines of what 
these supposedly informed observers say, 
there’s nothing wrong with the American 
policies abroad which a few billions of finan- 
cial aid wouldn’t cure. If only there were 
more Marshall plans, more economic agen- 
cies, more give-aways, everything would be 
rosy. 

There is one question we might venture in 
all candor to ask: How do these so-called ob- 
servers who have the temerity to give such 
pointed advice to America, expect to carry on 
new and enlarged programs of economic 
penetration? With whose money? Certainly 
not with the American taxpayers’ money. 

If underdeveloped countries are so blinded 
by pride that they don’t know the difference 
between Communist tyranny and American 
generosity, it’s time to stop injuring their 
pride any longer with gifts of American dol- 
lars. 

If the Communist menace is, after all, a 
myth, then let the countries which feel that 
way protect themselves as best they can. 

America should continue, of course, to help 
faithful and appreciative allies in Europe and 
Asia. There is, however, no obligation which 
requires the taxpayers of the United States to 
become paternalistic guardians of the neu- 
tralist world. If there is no military reason 
for American aid to certain countries who 
now scorn it, then America’s billions might 
better be expended within this country for 
more schools, for aid to farmers, for relief of 
the taxpayers’ burdens. 





The Farm-Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to represent an agricultural 
district, consisting of seven counties, 
where corn is the principal product. To 
my people the existing farm problem is 
all important. 


April 24 


My people recognize that the farm 
problem is not something that developed 
overnight. It is indeed the result of sur- 
pluses that have been accumulating over 
the years and failure to deal realistically 
with the situation. 

My people know that there is no pana- 
cea that can meet the problem. And 
they are not being deceived by the at- 
tempts that have been made to concoct 
a panacea, They recognize the farm bill 
that was sent to the President for exactly 
what it was—nothing mere than a polit- 
ical maneuver. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the REcorp editorials 
which appeared in the three leading 


daily newspapers in my district: The 
Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, the 
Danville Commercial-News, and the 


Kankakee Daily Journal. 

These papers serve a farm area, and 
each of them condemns the farm bill 
sent the President and commend him for 
his veto. Iam proud that I voted against 
the bill and proud that I voted to sustain 
the veto, believing as President Eisen- 
hower that this is not a time for politics 
but a t#me for courageous statesmanship. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph of 
April 19, 1956] 


Sor BANK PLAN STILL NEEDED 


Persons really interested in the well-being 
of the Nation and a strengthened agricul- 
tural economy will applaud President Eisen- 
hower’s courageous action in vetoing the 
farm bill. It was a hodgepodge which would 
ultimately do more harm than good. It 
would hurt farmers of the Corn Belt. 

While veto of the bill in this political year 
took moral courage, we believe it will ulti- 
mately work to Mr. Eisenhower's advantage. 
The veto message brings the real farm issue 
into focus. Clear thinking farmers are not 
going to be “taken in” by the cry that the 
administration isn’t ready to help the farmer. 

They can hope that the Democratic con- 
trolled Congress will now speedily pass the 
soil-bank plan, which Mr. Eisenhower asks. 
True, it was included in the farm bill but 
was nullified by a hodgepodge of amend- 
ments aimed at votes rather than the bene- 
fit of our farm economy. 

High, rigid price support has produced un- 
manageable farm surpluses and has de- 
pressed farm prices. The soil-bank plan, 
which the President asks, would reduce these 
price-depressing surpluses by temporarily re- 
tiring land from production. Other undesir- 
able provisions of the vetoed bill were 
dual parity, two-price plans for wheat and 
rice, and higher price supports for dairy 
products and other commodities. 

It is perhaps wishful thinking to hope 
Congress will give the President what he 
asks. They have played political football 
with the farm problem for months. Yet their 
decision to make the farm problem a major 
campaign issue may prove a boomerang. 
The farmer can see who his friend really 
is. 





[From the Danville Commercial-News of 
April 18, 1956] 


THE PRESIDENT SHOWS COURAGE 


Risking the embarrassment the Democrats 
obviously wanted him to face, President 
Eisenhower has vetoed the fraudulent and 
fuzzy farm bill put over in both Houses of 
Congress. For that we cheer him and pay 
tribute to his integrity. 

This something-for- everybody-without-re- 
gard-to-the-effect bill had to be vetoed. Ap- 
parently many Democrats misjudged the 
President. Adhering to principles rather 
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than political expediency, the Chief Execu- 
tive did what all his admirers thought he 
would do. 

The measure favored large wheat, corn, 
and cotton producers at the expense of the 
consumers and dairy farmers. The Demo- 
crats believe they now have Mr. Eisenhower 
at a political disadvantage. In control of 
Congress, they will not permit enactment of 
any other measure, especially one incorporat- 
ing the wanted soil bank but excluding rigid 
90 percent price supports. 

There are 15 Republicans in the Senate 
and 48 in the House who deserted the party 
on this issue. They are also guilty of put- 
ting the welfare of agriculture and of the 
Nation secondary to the demagoguery to lure 
farm votes. 

The vetoed bill, distorted by crude political 
conniving in an election year, would have 
sacrificed the urban worker, consumer, and 
taxpayer. It would have created only the 
tenuous illusion of helping the farmer. 

It is a sad commentary on the moral and 
intellectual caliber of the majority in Con- 
gress. It should make the voters wonder 
whom purported representative government 
represents, while making them happy. Mr. 
Eisenhower with his courage and honesty is 
the final authority. 


[From the Kankakee Daily Journal] 
FarM BILL BOOMERANG 
(Chicago Sun-Times) 


Democrats thought they had put President 
Eisenhower on a political spot when they 
presented him with a bill that was an out- 
right effort to buy the farm vote. If he 
vetoed it, they figured, his stock would go 
down in rural areas. If he did not, Demo- 
crats would take credit with farmers for 
putting more money in their pockets. 

Today we have a hunch that the Demo- 
crats played it too smart and that their 
political trick is boomeranging against them. 
For in vetoing the monstrous farm bill Mr. 
Eisenhower showed such courage, states- 
manship, and good sense in his arguments 
against it that he has risen to a new high 
stature in the minds and hearts of his 
countrymen—and we believe that must in- 
clude many farmers, too. 

The President did what he thought was 
right. He refused to be swayed by panicky 
warnings from some Middle West Republican 
politicians that the GOP would lose the 
farm vote unless it went along with the 
Democratic grab-bag bill. 

We have a firm conviction that when the 
President does what he believes is right, re- 
gardless of political consequences, the mass 
of the people, farmers included, approve. 
Americans are a moral people. They be- 
lieve in doing “what's right.” In the words 
of Daniel O’Connell, nothing is politically 
right that is morally wrong. We believe the 
President, in his message to the people, made 
a convincing argument that the overt effort 
to bribe the Nations farmers was morally 
wrong. 

The bill, for example, pretended to go 
along with President Eisenhower's program 
to eliminate the huge mountain of surplus 
food and fiber that depresses the market 
and costs farmers and taxpayers millions of 
dollars a year. But the bill actually included 
a return to the very farm program that 
created the surplus in the first place. The 
President nailed this gross breach of public 
trust by describing the bill as a hodgepodge 
in which bad provisions more than canceled 
out the good. 

In the long run, the bill would have 
hurt all farmers, even though for a short 
time it would give them the illusion of 
more income. Moreover, the bill was an 
anticonsumer bill because it would have per- 
petuated artificially higher food prices by 
the use of taxes without getting to the 
heart of the basic farm problem. 
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The problem at the moment, as the Pres- 
ident said, is the fact that farmers are not 
sharing proportionately in the Nation's 
record-breaking prosperity. 

The soil bank plan, to reduce the $8 bil- 
lion mountain of surplus that costs $1 mil- 
lion a day just:for storage rental alone, 
would have bolstered farmers’ income. But 
Congress dillydallied on the farm bill until 
it probably is too late now to fully put the 
soil bank plan into operation this year, 
even if Congress should pass an acceptable 
bill. So, to take some of the sting out of 
the veto and help distressed farmers, the 
President upped support prices on several 
products. Corn, for example, will be sup- 
ported at $1.50 a bushel instead of the pres- 
ent $1.30. (Under the vetoed bill the sup- 
port would have been $1.64.) 

Of course, it is true that this compromise 
may tend to increase surpluses, but as the 
President said, the failure of Congress to 
enact the soil-bank plan makes it necessary 
for the administration to use what tools it 
has at hand to help the farmers. Moreover, 
if Congress will come to its senses and hastily 
pass an acceptable soil-bank plan, it would 
be possible for the administration to make 
payments to some farmers on the conserva- 
tion of acreage reserve program shortly after 
July 1. 

We shall now see how good friends of the 
farmer the Capitol Hill politicians really are. 
They should get on the ball and pass an 
acceptable farm bill. The farmers would 
rather have that than a lot of speeches blam- 
ing Ike for the farmers’ plight. 

As for the political aspects of the veto, to 
get back to our original premise, we believe 
the Democrats should worry about their 
standing with consumers and urban citizens 
as well as with farmers. The great source 
of Republican strength in the House Jes in 
small and medium-sized cities, not in rural 
areas as is generally assumed. According to 
a study by Congressional Quarterly, a private 
Washington news analysis, medium and 
large cities will determine the makeup of 
the 85th Congress. The President did not 
hurt himself in those areas by the veto, and 
when farmers study his arguments, we are 
confident those who were not irretrievably 
lost to him before the veto will remain in his 
corner, 





Addresses by Governor McKeldin, of 
Maryland, and Mrs. D. Ray Murdock, 
of Pennsylvania, at Maine Republican 
State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
it was the good fortune of Maine Repub- 
licans at their State convention on April 
13, 1956, to hear two excellent conven- 
tion addresses. These addresses key- 
noted an enthusiasm and spirit together 
with truly constructive attitudes that 
make for real Americanism regardless of 
party affiliation. 

One address was delivered by Mary- 
land’s outstanding statesman, who surely 
someday will become a Member of this 
body—Gov. Theodore McKeldin. The 
other address was given by one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost women—Mrs. D. Ray Mur- 
dock, of Pennsylvania. 
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I ask unanimous consent that their 
addressees be printed in the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY THEODORE R. McKELDIN, 
GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND, AT STATE CONVEN=- 
TION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN MAINE, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, APRIL 13, 1956 


Good afternoon, fellow Republicans and 
friends of the Republican Party. 

I am very happy to be here in this great 
maritime State, with interests so similar to 
those of my own State of Maryland, and with 
the same good concern for the promotion of 
trade among the nations of the world, and 
for the progress of business, industry, and 
agriculture. 

I am glad to be here because the invitation 
came to me from your neighbor, my good 
friend, Fred Scribner, who has been assisting 
me so capably and so extensively in my chair- 
manship of the rules committee for the 
national convention of our great party. Iam 
very grateful to Fred. 

It pleases me to be among you now because 
I sense the fighting determination that is 
yours to recover the governorship for the Re- 
publican Party and again place the State gov- 
ernment of Maine on the side of domestic 
progress and international enlightenment, as 
represented so magnificently in the distin- 
guished person of one of the truly great men 
of all time—the President of the United 
States—Dwight David Eisenhower. 

But I am most grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to contribute what I can to the arous- 
ing of our people everywhere to the import- 
ance of the great decisions to be made in this 
important election year—one of the most im- 
portant in the history of our Nation. 

I entertain no doubt that the electorai 
votes of Maine will be recorded for Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

But, because of the proud place Maine 
holds among the States and Commonwealths, 
in being the first to give voice to its sov- 
ereignty each even year, it is of extraordi- 
nary importance that that voice be loud and 
decisive. 

While the fumbling opposition concocts 
counterfeit comfort from various versions of 
significance in primary elections, it is im- 
portant that all America be made aware in 
September of the sound thinking of a whole 
people in a great State. 

Yours is a voice that will be heard around 
a waiting world, because it is important, 
too, that the peoples of all nations be ad- 
vised that the United States of America is 
not wavering in its leadership toward a 
better, saner world. 

What are the issues that make the elec- 
tions of 1956 so significant to the people 
of the Nation? 

What are those that give our decisions 
such urgency to the people of the earth? 

Agriculture? Business? Government fi- 
nance? Rate of employment? Highways? 
Waterpower? Flood control? Internal se- 
curity? Integrity in Government? 

Certainly, all of these in a Nation as diver- 
sified as ours. Certainly, they demand pub- 
lic and official interest—and certainly the 
Eisenhower administration will stand with 
pride on its record and its proposals on each 
of them. 

Foreign relations? Foreign trade? Prog- 
ress of depressed nations toward economic 
recovery? Immigration? 

Why, of course, all of these must figure 
extensively in the sphere of our Govern- 
ment’s activities—and, of course, the ad- 
ministration of Dwight D. Eisenhower is the 
beneficiary by far in any comparison of the 
records. 

But paramount to all of these and, indeed, 
encompassing them within its mighty 
breadth is the greatest issue of our times— 
the progress of civilization. 


- 
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No; Iam not about to say that those who 
cling so tenaciously to control of the oppo- 
sition party are uncivilized men. They are, 
indeed, civilized within their individual 
selves. 

I am not about to say that they are op- 
posed to civilization. They are not savages. 

But I will say that in the long years of 
their power that is past, they demonstrated 
a most discouraging ineptitude in the ade 
vancement of civilization. 

They geared the economy of the Nation 
to war—and could see no hope for prosperity 
without war. 

They vacillated—to use the more gentle 
term—in their dealings with the uncivilized, 
would-be conquerers of the world. 

They condemned themselves by taking the 
cynical view toward the promise of the Re- 
publican candidate for President in 1952— 
Dwight Eisenhower—to go in person to Korea 
on a mission of peace—to accomplish the 
cessation of the slaughter there. 

They showed their ineptitude toward es- 
tablising peace and maintaining a strong 
America when they chose to disregard the 
disloyalty which was so obvious within the 
Government, 

They showed it when they tried in vain 
to make political issue out of the brink of 
war article—they who never knew how to 
avoid plunging over the brink and into the 
bloody drink. 

They show it in the present posing of their 
political natchetmen as experts in the field 
of guided missiles. 

Even now in the bitterness and the bicker- 
ing among their candidates for their presi- 
dential nomination—their neglect of the 
bigger issues and the welfare of the country 
in the pursuit of their personal ambitions— 
they show their unfitness for the highest 
office in this land and for a place of leader- 
ship among the nations of the world. 

Yes civilization retrogressed in the years 
of their reign—for war is retrogression—and 
the constant threat of war was a wall which 
stymied progress. 

But the world called for a man to master 
the crisis, and the American people answered 
the call with the election of Dwight David 
Eisenhower. 

Here was the great soldier, experienced in 
the horrors and heartbreaks of war who 
brought an end to the war in Korea. 

Here was the man whom friendly nations 
could trust and whom dictators had to re- 
spect. 

Here was the man who bolstered collective 
security in Europe by obtaining German 
sovereignty and the Austrian peace treaty. 

Here was the man who closed the gaps in 
our defense wall through the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, the Korean Treaty, the 
Free China Treaty and others. 

Here was the man who directed the main- 
tenance of peace at Formosa, Trieste, and 
Iran. 

Here was the man who abolished Commu- 
nist influence in the Government by the 
United States. 

Here was the man who saw and used the 
advantage of peace conferences in times of 
peace—for the maintenance of peace—not 
just to end another war. 

Here, today, at the head of the world’s 
most powerful nation is the man who led 
great armies to victory over tyranny—the 
man who commands the greatest military 
potential and the most powerful weapons the 
world ever has known—but here is a man 
who glories not in the prospect of crushing 
a foe, not in the contemplation of conquest 
in battle, but in the consistent pursuit of 
# lasting peace, in the relegation of war and 
its barbarism to the pages of history, in the 
advancement, if you please, of a true and 
enlightened civilization, 

Yes; here is a man, who while not neg- 
lecting our stockpiles of defensive force, is 
the spearhead and recognized leader of the 
whole magnificent movement to apply 
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atomic power to peaceful uses—for industry, 
for transportation, for medicine, and for all 
purposes to better the living and add to the 
welfare and happiness of humanity. 

Here is a man whose wise policies on for- 
eign and international trade have spurred 
the economic recovery of all nations, dis- 
persing much of that gloom and despair 
which too long had fertilized the fields where 
wars were grown. 

Compare the widespread despondency of 
a few short years ago with the international 
economic optimism that exists today. 

Look at the prospects for that unfailing 
index of prosperity the production of steel— 
the confident estimates that the output will 
rise, within the next 4 years from some 297 
million tons a year to more than 384 million 
tons. Consider the fact that the prepara- 
tion for this production is worldwide. Take 
into account that the primary motivating 
force is the rising demand by growing popu- 
lations for more consumer goods—automo- 
biles, refrigerators, small appliances, and 
general household items. 

This is a story of growing abundance and 
popular contentment—the stuff of which 
peace is made—the stuff that discourages 
the would-be makers of war. 

And for those who fear the industrial rise 
and economic progress of other lands, let it 
be known that about 17 million tons of the 
increased steel production will be in the 
United States—added to the 128 millions tons 
of our annual production now. 

With the economic progress of Europe and 
Asia, the threats of a shooting war have 
dwindled, and the pattern of the cold war 
with communism has become one of 
economy. 

Because weak spots still exist in the inter- 
national picture and because the mainte- 
nance of the new economic strength of 
friendly nations still depends on our help, 
the new circumstances call for increased for- 
eign aid—not iess as some of the President's 
opponents now advocate. 

With this increased aid, we need adminis- 
trative flexibility in its use—not tighter long- 
range controls. 

We must use available foreign aid funds 
in this gentler type of war—this economic 
war—as we would use armies in the old- 
fashioned shooting war—stationing some of 
it on a more or less permanent basis at per- 
sistent spots of danger—keeping more of it 
for quick and strategic deployment where 
trouble areas appear. 

Can we afford it? 

We could not afford to stop it. 

The financial cost could never be as great 
as the cost we would bear in sending our sons 
to war. 

And even if we consider the whole project 
in fiscal coldness, it is a good investment. 
It helps our American economy by increasing 
our foreign trade. 

Sometimes, perhaps in a rather distant fu- 
ture, the foreign aid phase of the economic 
war can be brought to an end—but not the 
phase of competition for trade. The com- 
petition is good for the world, good for the 
economy of nations, and good for the pros- 
perity of the people. 

The long-existing problems of American 
agriculture appear to bring some comfort to 
the opposition because they can find nothing 
else. 

They offer no solution, but they insult the 
farmers by attempting to buy their votes with 
handouts. 

The Eisenhower administration, aware of 
the farmer’s pride and dignity, has refused to 
look upon him as a mendicant. The Eisen- 
hower administration recognizes the farmer 
as @ businessman in a business which needs 
help, not charity, to meet the changed and 
changing conditions of our entire economy. 

The farmer’s problem, stated in its simplest 
form, is this: He gets too little for the things 
he produces and pays too much for the things 
he buys. 
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Government cannot and should not force 
a reduction in the cost of the machinery, 
equipment, clothing and other articles that 
are bought for the farms and the people who 
live on farms. ‘Those prices are regulated by 
the wages and other costs that contribute so 
much to our generally sound economy. The 
farmer, whose best market still is urban 
America, would not want this healthy outside 
economy diminished. 

The solution, therefore, lies in seeing that 
the farmer derives an adequate income from 
his produce. 

Large surpluses in storage are the greatest 
drawback to adequate farm prices. 

The most logical first step would be to stop 
adding to those surpluses. This never could 
be accomplished by the high, rigid price sup- 
ports insisted upon by opponents of the Prese 
ident’s farm plan. 

It could be accomplished to a considerable 
extent by the President’s soil bank proposal, 
through the adjustment of crops both to ac- 
cumulated stocks and to potential markets. 

The soil bank would have the additional 
value of temporarily removing from culti- 
vation or pasture use lands that now are 
poorly suited to tillage—lands which thus 
could be conserved and built up for use at 
some future time when our growing popu- 
lation may require their fruits. 

The rest of the President’s farm program 
is designed, too, for the long-range cure of 
farm ills—not for the buying of farm votes 
in an election year. It includes methods for 
disposing of existing farm surpluses, 
strengthening of commodity programs, rural 
development programs for low-income farm 
families, and a stepped-up program of re- 
search that emphasizes ways and means of 
reducing production costs, the finding of 
new uses for farm products, the develop- 
ment of new crops, the expansion of mar- 
kets, and price supports that are adjustable 
to the needs of a given time. 

This then is no ward-healing program such 
as has, from time to time in the past two 
administrations, been foisted upon the men 
and women in the business of producing our 
food and the raw materials for some of our 
clothing. 

It is a program largely designed along 
those lines which have given American in- 
dustry its leadership in the world—modern 
sales methods, avoidance of excessive in- 
ventory, development of markets, alertness 
for new products and constant research. 


It is a program that would not tear down 
one part of the economy to help another. 
It is a program that looks to this and future 
generations of the land—not just to the next 
election. 

I urge that when you go from this con- 
vention of republicanism to your towns, your 
cities, your counties, and your districts, you 
go with a high sense of pride in the accom- 
plishments of which you are a part—with 
an even greater determination to see that 
Maine speaks with resounding emphasis on 
election day—to see that the first electoral 
votes recorded in this decisive year are re- 
corded for Dwight David Eisenhower. 

See to it, too, that a governor is elected 
in Maine with the philosophy of an Eisen- 
hower—and that you send to the Congress 
those with the vision and the foresight to 
join Dwight Eisenhower in his great cru- 
sade for a strong economy and a lasting 
peace. 

Indeed the Nation will be watching and 
the world will be watching for your vote— 
the significant vote of Maine—for every office 
on your ballot. Leave no doubt on any issue 
or any office. 

Remember the high honor that is yours— 
the raising of the first banner of 1956—the 
sounding of the first glad cry of forward 
march in the advance of civilization with 
&@ leader second to none in the temporal 
history of the world—Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. 
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Excerpts FRoM THE ADDRESS BY Mrs. D. RAY 
MurpocK, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEEWOMAN FOR PENNSYLVANIA, MAINE RE- 
PUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION IN PORTLAND 


Just to join with you here in your Maine 
Republican convention is, indeed, @ real 
pleasure, and to share the platform with 
your distinguished statesmen and women 
and our celebrated keynote speaker gives me 
a feeling of great warmth that only Repub- 
lican Party members can generate. 

People in every land today know and re- 
spect our great President Eisenhower. They 
trust him because he is an honest man. 
There is no power on earth that can surpass 
honesty. 

Now let’s look at the President’s record 
and take one promise that he made to the 
people of America—in fact, to the whole 
world—that he would go to Korea in order 
to bring an end to the shooting. The 
mothers and fathers and families and the 
military men fighting in the Korean war 
learned to know a true leader and will re- 
member President Eisenhower always for this 
one act alone. 

The women were firmly back of the Presi- 
dent in 1952, and in 1956 we are convinced 
that we need him more than ever in the 
White House. 

The President promised the women that 
they would receive recognition on all levels 
of Government, and according to figures of 
February 1956, we have 109 top women ap- 
pointments. Just to name a few of the top 
posts held by women today, Ambassadors; 
Treasurer of the United States; superintend- 
ents of the United States mints; representa- 
tives to the United Nations in various capaci- 
ties; Director of the Passport Division, De- 
partment of State; members of National Ad- 
visory Boards and Commissions; assistants 
to department secretaries; collectors of cus- 
toms, etc. A number of these appointments 
are firsts to. be made to women. “We like 
Ike.” 

Today we have facts and figures indicat- 
ing a notable increase in the number of 
women now in Government service, both elec- 
tive and appointive positions. 

First, I want to pay the highest respect 
to your own United States Senator MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH. It is a recognized fact that 
women in the 48 States bask in the reflected 
glory of Senator Smrru’s brilliant and cou- 
rageous statesmanship. The women of Penn- 
sylvania are devoted to Senator SmiTrH and 
haye followed her scintillating and inspiring 
career very closely. As time marches on she 
can depend on the Pennsylvania women to 
be in there pitching for her for President— 
maybe in 1960. 

Serving in the 84th Congress we have 16 
women which tops by 2 the previous high 
in the 83d Congress, but this score squares 
8 to 8 only because the Republicans have 
Senator SmirH. We hope to increase our 
average this year because there are more 
women congressional candidates than ever 
before. Women throughout the 48 States 
have held every State elective office down 
through the years. 

In the State of Vermont Consueleo Bailey 
is their lieutenant governor. Where we see 
our greatest gains is in county office. Penn- 
sylvania elected a well-qualified county com- 
missioner; of course, in our State we have 
many women in row offices. Many women 
are elected to municipal office, even to the 
office of mayor. 

The State of Maine and Pennsylvania have 
much in common with our Democratic Gov- 
ernors. Our general assembly has chalked 
up the longest drawn-out session in the 
history of our State. The controversy has 
been over a State-tax program. The Governor 
was elected on his campaign promise that 
there would be no sale tax nor any new 
taxes. He was not wise in the business of 
government—if the pople do not pay for 
their government just who will pay the bills 
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when they become due? The National 
Democrat Party has been using the Penn- 
sylvania Governor for campaign cannon 
fodder. You know in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania a governor cannot succeed himself. 

Now for some campaign facts. Our 84th 
Democrat-controlled Congress has put the 
Democrat Party on record as having a “do 
nothing” Congress. The Democrats are the 
chairmen of all congressional committees. 
The Democrats are in control of all legisla- 
tive bills under consideration and this be- 
ing an election year the Democrats want to 
make doubly sure that the Democratic Party 
gets full credit for any legislation that may 
be adopted. 

The Eisenhower program calls for more 
schools, more highways, more hospitals, more 
child-welfare services, better working. con- 
ditions, higher wage standards, more homes, 
but with this “do nothing” Democrat-con- 
trolled 84th Congress the people of the 
United States will not reap the benefits they 
so richly deserve during this session. 

The Republican Party can point with 
pride to the record on security. Do you 
know $1,000 put into the bank in 1953 is 
worth $1,000 today. Under inflationary 
policies of the Democrats $1,000 deposited 
in 1939 was worth only $522 in 1952. 


The work of the Republican Party is 
clearly defined in this campaign. The Eisen- 
hower program can only be accomplished 
by reelecting President Eisenhower and a 
Republican Congress. With the tremendous 
popularity of the President it is still up 
to the party workers to get busy in their 
own voting district. It is true you are never 
any better in your political party than you 
are in your own voting district. Registra- 
tion is paramount, you can’t vote if you are 
not registered. Many people only get the 
urge to vote on election day and then find 
they cannot vote because they are not regis- 
tered. Now is the time to put on that door- 
to-door campaign and get the stay-at-home 
voter active. 

Only through you can we tell the story 
of what the Republican program means. 
This is the time to use your supersalesman- 
ship and make it count, on election day votes. 
Let’s show our devotion and our dedication 
by winning victory in November for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his team. You can do 
it and will do it. Best of luck to you all. 





Aid to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I enclose copy of the resolution intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts State Senate 
by the Honorable Daniel Rudsten, State 
senator from the Sixth Suffolk District of 
Massachusetts, and recently adopted by 
the Massachusetts State Senate upon 
motion of the Democratic leader, Hon. 
John E. Powers, who ably represents my 
senatorial district in the Massachusetts 
State Senate. The resolution adopted 
by the State Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is a most timely 
one and I congratulate Senator Rudsten 
upon introducing it, Senator Powers 
upon moving its adoption, and the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts State Senate 
in adopting the same. 
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The record of the State Senate of 
Massachusetts, March 26, 1956, and the 
resolution adopted follows: 

JOURNAL OF THE SENATE 
RESOLUTIONS 
Congress—Aid to Israel, etc. 


Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to grant certain aid to 
Israel and to implement the joint declaration 
of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France guaranteeing the peace and security 
of Israel (Senate, No. 575); and, under the 
rule, they were referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Subsequently, the same Senator, for the 
said committee, reported that the resolu- 
tions ought to be adopted, and they were 
considered forthwith, under a suspension of 
the rule, moved by Mr. Powers, and adopted. 

The resolutions were as follows: 

“Whereas the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France by a tri- 
partite declaration, have guaranteed the 
territorial integrity of the State of Israel; and 

“Whereas certain Arabian countries by the 
acceptance of arms from Communist coun- 
tries have provided the Soviet Union with 
the opportunities to advance Communist in- 
fluence in the Middle East; and 

“Whereas the influx of arms into Arabian 
countries disturbs the military balance of 
power in the Middle East, and thereby 
threatens the peace of the world; and 

“Whereas the United States has recently 
shipped tanks to Saudi Arabia in direct vio- 
lation of the declared United States policy 
of discouraging an arms race in the Middle 
East; and 

“Whereas the State of Israel has requested 
from the State Department of the United 
States permission to purchase certain, arms 
and supplies in order to meet the threat of 
certain Arabic countries, which request has 
not been acted upon, after a period of 4 
months from the time of such request: 
Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to take immediate action to insure 
the discouragement of a potential arms race 
in the Middie East; that the United States 
authorize the sale of arms and supplies to 
Israel in order to provide for the security of 
Israel and to establish a balance of military 
power between Israel and the Arab nations; 
that further shipment of arms to Arab na- 
tions be prohibited; and that steps be taken 
to enforce the provisions of the tri-partite 
declaration of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France thereby insuring the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the State of Israel, and 
that such action be taken as may best pro- 
mote peace between Israel and the Arab 
countries and throughout the Middle East; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of 
the United States, to the United States Sec- 
retary of State, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Member thereof from 
this Commonwealth.” 





The Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 
Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, in view of the current economic 
course of the cold war and the need for 
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training young Americans for a part in 
these tests of economic strength, I 
should like to insert in the REcorD a very 
fine letter received by me today from the 
Honorable Robert C. Hill, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State: 

APRIL 23, 1956. 


The Honorable LEo W. O'BRIEN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEarR Mr. O'BRIEN: I have read with care 
your address to the House of Representatives 
on April 17, 1956, concerning recruitment to 
our Foreign Service. As a former member 
of the Service, with experience as consul in 
India and Ambassador to Costa Rica and El 
Salvador, and presently an official in the 
Department, I want to express my deep ap- 
preciation for your interest in this vitally 
important subject and for the valuable time 
which you have devoted to it for many years. 
I am confident that, to a greater extent than 
ever before, the fate of our own national 
future and the future of most of the free 
world rests upon the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 

I heartily agree with your position that the 
success of our Foreign Service system de- 
pends in large part on our ability to stimu- 
late interest among the most promising 
young people in our country. The Depart- 
ment of State has been engaged over the past 
19 months in a comprehensive program to 
improve the effectiveness of the administra- 
tion of the Department and the Foreign 
Service, based upon recommendations of the 
Secretary’s public committee on personnel 
composed of distinguished American citizens 
selected on a nonpartisan basis from various 
walks of life. A vital part of the overall pro- 
gram is the program for recruiting, at the 
bottom of the Foreign Service, the most able 
young men and women in the country who 
we hope will, through training and experi- 
ence, hold top diplomatic, consular, and 
departmental positions in the future. This 
recruitment program entails extensive col- 
lege-relations activities. When I inquired 
into the effectiveness of this system, I was 
gratified by the information I received. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1955, 60 officers of the 
Department made 435 visits to colleges and 
universities in every State of the Union and 
Hawaii. I find that a total of 9,898 persons 
applied for the two examinations given in 
1955, whereas 1,261 applied for the examina- 
tion in 1954. 

Greater emphasis is also being placed upon 
the training of the Foreign Service by 
strengthening the Foreign Service Institute 
and providing for the training of depart- 
mental and Foreign Service personnel while 
on duty at their posts. We are striving to 
effect, so far as possible and practicable, an 
integration of the various categories of offi- 
cers in the Department and the Foreign 
Service into a single Foreign Service Officer 
Corps. This should provide a group of For- 
eign Service officers experienced both at home 
and abroad in the conduct of foreign affairs 
and prepared to serve at any place in the 
world. 

The Department’s efforts in this direction 
have been supported by both Houses of the 
Congress, and have been greatly facilitated 
by the legislation enacted last year in the 
form of amendments to the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. There is now pending before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs the bill 
(S. 3481) recently passed by the Senate, 
which embodies further improvements con- 
sidered to be essential to the security of the 
United States and to our effective represen- 
tation abroad. 

I have mentioned, of course, but a few 
aspects of the program to improve the For- 
eign Service and the Department. The Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Service, Mr. 
Raymond A. Hare, has expressed his gratifi- 
cation at your interest in the Service and 
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requested that I inform you that he would 
be very glad to discuss the subject with 
you in more detail at your convenience, 
His telephone extension is 4131. 


I am taking the liberty of sending a copy, 


of this letter to Representative Bow, in 
view of his interest in the subject. 

I recently took Thruston Morton’s job in 
the Department, and I should welcome the 
opportunity to be of service to you. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBerT C. HILL. 





Against Servicing Alcoholic Beverages to 
Passengers Aloft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my address before the 
Subcommittee on Transportation and 
and Communications of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on Friday, April 20, 1956, in con- 
nection with my bill, H. R. 7922, which 
would prohibit the serving of alcoholic 
beverages to passengers in flight. 

The address follows: 


AIRLINES Jos Is To Fry, Not To MAKE 
PASSENGERS SKY “HIGH” 


Mr. Chairman, the practice of selling alco- 
holic beverages, in addition to the compli- 
mentary cocktails offered to passengers 
aboard commercial airliners, has aroused 
much public opposition. 

On August 21, 1955, I asked the airlines 
to discontinue this dangerous custom by 
voluntary actions, serving notice that I would 
introduce a bill in Congress “‘to prohibit the 
serving of alcoholic beverages to passengers 
on aircraft in flight” if they failed to coop- 
erate. 

Previously the people whose immediate re- 
sponsibility is to insure the safety and com- 
fort of airborne passengers, namely, the 
members of the Airline Stewards and Stew- 
ardesses’ Association and the Airline Pilots’ 
Association, had called for an end to the 
risky policy of serving alcoholic beverages 
aboard commercial airliners. 

Subsequent to my request the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board failed to issue an adminis- 
trative order that would correct this situa- 
tion. 

And the airline officials refused to adopt 
the minimum code of regulation that was 
recommended by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion. 

In defiance of the mounting evidence, of 
which the following quote from an editorial 
in the Air Line Employee of September 1955 
is a sample: 

“To illustrate our point, we quote one 
recent incident experienced by a major car- 
rier involved in this liquor problem. At the 
original station the captain canceled the 
flight because he felt that 18 of the pas- 
sengers were so drunk as to constitute a men- 
ace to safe operation of the flight. Twenty 
minutes later the flight was reoriginated and 
10 of the 18 were taken off. Two hours later 
it was necessary to make an unscheduled 
stop to put off the other 8. No passenger 
need to fear that he will be refused passage 
if he can crawl aboard. Once in the air, he 
can get refueled, either on the house or for 
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a dollar a shot. The airlines are not stingy 
with their liquor, either. Every drink is a 
double shot, which has a potent punch at 
high altitude. A $5 bill will produce a proper 
jet-age wingding in the average air traveler.” 

Again, as one pilot reported concerning a 
December 18, 1955, flight: 

“This flight could have had a disastrous 
ending. I feel that it is time to keep drunks 
and alcohol off from all aircraft. This prac- 
tice should be stopped immediately.” 

Or must we wait for the inevitable, and 
avoidable, tragedy to happen before think- 
ing of protecting passengers from the irre- 
sponsible and belligerent actions of those 
who become intoxicated as a result of “flying 
saloon” service that is more interested in 
profits than in safety? 

One company tries to lure this type of pa- 
tronage by advertising “champagne flights.” 

Seven American commercial airlines serve 
alcoholic beverages in flight on domestic 


routes, They are: 

Flights 
ener a 
a en 38 
foe an 18 
I OI 5 hd cneincien mistpeniis eeinasen 16 
SU REINO ditinitncnicctilenatduinentemae 11 
CN I nih acncn ined on coieies aeabideanite 2 
SP NU a es cetera 12 


These airlines make the feeble defense 
that they try to observe State liquor laws. 
But who knows, at 25,000 feet where 1 State 
end, and the other begins? And what 
authority is there to enforce compliance? 

The commercial airliner, as a _ public 
carrier, is faced with unique responsibilities, 
that do not pertain to ships or trains. 

Passengers must travel in close and con- 
fined accommodations, with no support but 
the thin air, where one wandering and 
drunken passenger can jeopardize all. 

Is it necessary for the airlines to defer 
to the wishes of the few who insist on get- 
ting alcoholic beverages to drink while the 
plane is in flight, in complete disregard for 
the many women, children, and men who 
should not have to endure the profanity, 
molestation, and scatterbrained conduct of 
the drunks? 

I believe that the sober majority are en- 
titled to protection. 

The fact that one airline is reluctant to 
discontinue the practice for fear that its 
competitors won't, means that few of them 
will. 

The answer to this is Federal legislation 
(constitutional under the powers to regu- 
late interstate commerce) providing that: 
“No air carrier shall sell or otherwise furnish 
to its passengers any alcoholic beverage (in- 
cluding beer and wine) for consumption 
while in flight within the United States.” 

Polls of public opinion registered over- 
whelming opposition to the serving of liquor 
on commercial airliners, up to 1950, when 
such sampling of public opinion was dis- 
continued because it ran so strongly against 
the policy of the airlines. 

However, the unsolicited response my 
Washington office has received since I served 
notice last August that I would seek correc- 
tive legislation, has been almost unanimous 
in favor of such a bill, 

The score: 

Thousands of letters for my bill. 

One letter and one telephone call against. 

The lives of millions of passengers on our 
domestic airlines must be protected from 
the dizzy, disgusting, and dangerous con- 
duct of those who become a public nuisance 
as long as the airlines run fiying saloons. 

The airlines have been given the oppor- 
tunity to clean up their planes and have 
refused to do so. 

The only solution is to enact H. R. 7922 
into a nationwide law that will eliminate 
the menace of flying saloons. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, having in mind the problems con- 
fronting the United States of America 
and the free world under present tac- 
tics in the cold war, I include at this 
point in the Recorp under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, a thoughtful and pow- 
erful address entitled “America’s Stake 
in Asia,” made in Springfield, Mass., on 
February 8, 1956, by our distinguished 
and eloquent former colleague, the 
present Ambassador to the United States 
from the Philippine Islands, Gen. Carlos 
P, Romulo: 

AMERICcA’s STAKE IN ASIA 
(Address by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, and 
friends; I must apologize to you for the delay 
tonight. Five days ago, I received an invita- 
tion from the White House for lunch today 
and, as you know, an invitation from the 
White House is an order. I thought I could 
make the 2:25 plane from Washington, but 
the President was so gracious as to nrake a 
speech, and so I had to take instead the 
4:40 plane. It was late, and that is why Iam 
here late, and I apologize to you all for 
having to wait for me. 

Looking at our chairman, quite a fall 
fellow, I am reminded of the day we went 
back to reconquer the Philippines from the 
enemy. The American newspaper corre- 
spondents with us wired back to their re- 
spective newspaper offices here to inform 
them that General MacArthur, with General 
Romulo behind him, waded in water waist 
deep when he landed in Leyte. 

One of the newspaper editors here in New 
York who knows me, upon reading that dis- 
patch, called his foreign news editor and 
said to him, “Let’s wire our correspondent in 
Leyte, because I am somewhat concerned. If 
General MacArthur, with General Romulo 
behind him, waded in water waist deep, 
Romulo must have drowned.” [Laughter.] 

I thank you, Mr, Chairman, for your very 
kind and generous words of introduction— 
undeserved. But every time I am introduced, 
I am reminded of the day I was in Peoria, 
Till. I was in the hotel lobby trying to buy 
a newspaper, when I noticed that somebody 
was watching me very attentively. Finally, 
overcome by his curiosity, he approached me 
and said, “You are General Romulo; aren’t 

ou?” 
r I said, “Yes, I am.” This was in 1950. 

He said, “You are Foreign Minister for 
the Philippines?” 

I said, “Yes, I am.” 

“You are President of the United Nations 
General Assembly?” 

I answered, “Yes, I am.” 

“And you were military aide to General 
MacArthur?” 

I replied, “Yes, I was.” 

He looked at me from head to foot—and 
that didn’t take much time. [Laughter.] 
Scratching his head, he said, “I'll be dog- 
gone.” [Laughter.] 

So every time I want to be deflated, I think 
of that incident. 

Well, my friends, ‘way back in 1942 I 
came to the United States in the perform- 
ance of a mission, At that time we were 
fighting in the Pacific and we were going 
from defeat to defeat. Those of us who were 
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fighting there thought—erroneously, per- 
haps, but we thought—that we were not 
getting the men nor, at the time, the ma- 
terial and the planes we needed to step up 
the tempo of our offensive, because all of 
America’s attention was being concentrated 
on Europe. 

That was how the thought was born that 
perhaps a Filipino voice heard here then, 
across the length and breadth of this coun- 
try, would help to bring home to the Amer- 
ican people the dangers of the Pacific war. 
And so I came. 

In the performance of that mission, I 
spoke in 466 different American cities, in 
every State of the Union. I didn’t miss a 
single one—I even spoke in Alaska—at the 
same time selling war bonds, alerting the 
American people to the fact democracy was 
in danger, and freedom gravely menaced in 
Asia. That was ’way back in 1942. 

Tonight, I come to you in Springfield no 
longer in the uniform of an Officer of the 
Army of the United States, as I was then in 
1942; but I come with exactly the same mis- 
sion—to tell you that as of tonight democ- 
racy is seriously threatened in Asia and that 
freedom, as you Americans know freedom, 
is gravely menaced. And I come to tell you 
also certain other truths that need to be 
told. 

So, if you came tonight expecting to listen 
to an ordinary lecture that would please you, 
amuse or entertain you, I am afraid you will 
be disappointed, for such is not my mission. 
If I had merely to say things to delight your 
ears, I did not have to leave my urgent duties 
in Washington and travel all this distance to 
your place this evening. 

You are engaged these days in a life-and- 
death struggle in which your stakes are very 
high, and being a Filipino, I cannot be in- 
different to your side of that struggle. My 
own country’s territorial security, and the 
freedom ‘itself of the Filipino people are 
inseparably intertwined with your cause, 
You have land, air, and naval military in- 
stallations in the Philippines, and the ex- 
perience. of the last war has taught us 
Filipinos that in any emergency in which 
you are involved the Philippines might again 
be the first to suffer. 

It is therefore imperative that I should tell 
you some truths that need telling and I will, 
to begin with, permit myself to take you 
back to the days immediately following the 
Second World War, when your Government 
was demobilizing your armies—rather very 
fast, in the opinion of some; too fast, in the 
opinion of others. 

Whichever way that was—whether too fast 
or only very fast—it remains a fact of his- 
tory that, while the United States went 
seriously into the business of demilitarizing 
itself and sending its troops to their homes, 
Soviet Russia stubbornly refused to dis- 
charge a single Russian soldier. That was 
the first clear evidence that the Stalinist 
dictatorship in Moscow found only one thing 
wrong with the Nazi war of conquest— 
namely, that it was Hitler who waged it, and 
not Stalin. From then on there has been no 
doubt about the Kremlin's intention to 
dominate the world with greater determina- 
tion than the madman of Berlin. 

I must emphasize to you this truth: what- 
ever the zigs or the zags in the Kremlin’s 
foreign policy, whatever the tactics it may 
pursue, frowning or smiling, communism’s 
basic philosophy remains inalterable—the 
dictatorship of ‘the proletariat—and its per- 
manent objective is the conquest of the 
world. Let us make no mistake about that 
philosophy and that objective. 

That was how the Soviet Union saw its 
opportunity, and quickly grabbed it, imme- 
diately after the war ended. England was 
in utter exhaustion, and France had been 
bled white. The only nation which could 
stop Russian designs at that time was clearly 
the United States—and the United States 
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was disarming. Imagine the advantage that 
situation offered for the standing armies and 
military implements of Soviet Russia. 

And so, what followed was all brutally 
logical. One by one, Albania, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland fell under the sinister shadow of the 
hammer and sickle. Millions of once free 
men were turned into robots of the Kremlin. 
The Iron Curtain was run down, the cold 
war started, and Soviet Russia embarked on 
its course of empire. You all remember 
that. 

But there was one country in Europe which 
Soviet Russia particularly wanted, and that 
was Greece. Being a landlocked country, 
Soviet Russia had always coveted an outlet 
into the Mediterranean and that outlet was 
offered by Greece. And so, following the 
usual Communist pattern of subversion, so- 
called guerrillas from Albania, Bulgaria and 
other Communist satellite countries were 
ordered to infiltrate into Greece for the pur- 
pose of weakening the Greek Government, 
soften up its defenses, and finally overthrow 
it, thus gaining the badly needed outlet into 
the Mediterranean. 

And why did Soviet Russia want that out- 
let into the Mediterranean so very badly? 
So as to cut the lifeline of the Western World 
in two and ultimately deprive you of the use 
of the Suez Canal. This was the plain pur- 
pose of the Soviet adventure in Greece, the 
country which offered the way out of Russia's 
containment on land. 

It was fortunate that the United States 
was not asleep, that Washington saw clearly 
what Soviet Russia was aiming at. That 
was how you decided to send one of your 
greatest soldiers—Gen. James Van Fleet—to 
Greece. With him went a corps of civilian 
and military experts and together they 
trained the Greek troops and established 
Greek strategy. 

American economic aid and military mate- 
rial began to flow into Greece, and the 
Greeks, seeing your genuine concern for their 
plight, gathered courage and stood up to the 
challenge to their national survival. They 
fought back and, with your help, succeeded 
in defeating the Kremlin’s attempt to make 
their country another puppet state. Thus 
did American assistance frustrate Soviet Rus- 
sia’s plan to push itself into the Mediter- 
ranean, and thus was the first victory for the 
free world won in the cold war, 


But in France, in Italy, in Belgium com- 
munism was way ahead and advancing. In 
1946 and 1947 and 1948 those three countries 
lay devastated and helpless. There was wide- 
spread poverty and suffering, communism’s 
most effective allies. We happened to be in 
Europe in 1948, my wife and I, when the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations met in 
Paris, and we saw the electric effect which 
American aid produced on the European 
masses. American economic help came just 
in time to save millions from complete en- 
gulfment by communism. Yes; we saw it 
exactly as you saw it; American statesman- 
ship and leadership, and American material 
assistance—all coming when they were most 
needed—produced their instantaneous effect 
on the morale of Europe and the Continent 
was saved. 

That had to be, because of your common 
ancestry and common civilization with the 
peoples of Europe. But while ali that was 
going on you were neglecting other things. 
Your sympathy for the Europeans made you 
forget the peoples of other parts of the earth, 
until one sad day you were stunned by the 
report from your radio commentators and in 
screaming headlines on the front pages of 
your newspapers, to the effect that on the 
other side of the globe a catastrophe had be- 
fallen democracy—China had fallen to com- 
munism. Six hundred and fifty million Chi- 
nese conquered by Moscow and lost to de< 
mocracy—lost to you—before you knew it; 
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650 million human beings whom Soviet Rus- 
sia could use to advance its nefarious ends. 

This is no mere conjecture. We all saw 
how Soviet Russia fought the Korean war 
to the last Chinese soldier. Not one Soviet 
Russian soldier was engaged in Korea. Not 
one drop of Russian blood was shed in Korea, 
only Chinese blood. For, remember, Soviet 
Russia has 650 million Chinese now she can 
use as proxy for her wars. And sure enough, 
they will be used in compliance with what 
Nicolai Lenin wrote in black and white as 
part of the Russian strategy for achieving 
world conquest. Lenin wrote for all eyes 
to see, and for all ages, the following words: 
“The road to London and Paris is through 
Peking and Calcutta.” By that he clearly 
meant that for Soviet Russia to achieve its 
objective of world conquest, it must first 
conquer Asia, not Europe. 

In terms of 1956, in terms of the present 
ideological war, and in order to bring it 
mearer home to you, what Nicolai Lenin 
really meant is this: In order that Soviet 
Russia may eliminate the United States. and 
thus be in a position to conquer the world, 
it must first conquer Asia. Hence the sub- 
ject of my lecture this evening, America’s 
Stake in Asia. 

America’s stake in Asia is nothing more or 
less than your national security, the safety 
of your lives and of your dear ones; the sur- 
vival of the American way ol life. We are 
engaged today, as I said at the beginning, in 
a life-and-death struggle of global implica- 
tions the like of which may not be found 
in recorded history. 

Let us take a hard look at the balance 
sheet of democracy in Asia and see where 
and how we stand. We have lost China, 650 
million Chinese—let us hope and pray, only 
temporarily. But as of tonight, we have lost 
that many—650 million Chinese. 

Next to China, the most populous country 
in Asia is India—400 million Indians. And 
those 400 millions proudly proclaim that 
they are uncommitted neutrals, which means 
that they are not with us in our fight against 
Soviet imperialism. 

Next to India comes Indonesia—100 million 
Indonesians. And they too, like the In- 
dians, call themselves uncommitted neu- 
trals. It simply means that we cannot count 
with us tonight the 100 million Indonesians 
and the 400 million Indians in our fight 
against Soviet imperialism. 

Next to Indonesia, we have Burma, and 
Burma also says she is an uncommitted 
neutral. So the 18 million Burmese, like the 
400 million Indians and the 100 million In- 
donesians, cannot be ranged with us tonight 
against international communism. So then, 
you have a total of 518 million Asians not 
with us and, added to the 650 million Chinese 
against us, you have more than 1 Dillion 
Asians not with you in this global struggle 
in which you are engaged. 

What do you have left in Asia? Of course, 
the Philippines; your friends through fair 
weather and foul, 21 million Filipinos. Paki- 
stan, yes; another friend and ally—80 mil- 
lion Pakistanis. Thailand, yes, another 
friend and ally; 18 million Thailanders. 

So you have 18 million Thailanders, 80 
million Pakistanis, 21 million Filipinos on 
your side of the fence, ready to stand up 
and be counted for democracy against Soviet 
imperialism; a total of 119 million Asians 
against at least a billion Asians not with 
you. That is not a pretty picture. 

What do we have left in Asia? French 
Indochina is being nibbled away from us 
daily. British Malaya is in trouble. Korea 
is fighting for its life. Japan? 


Now, we say that Japan has been democ- 
ratized after 7 years of American military 
rule. Do we really believe that? Let me pose 
to you a hypothetical case which I hope will 
drive home another truth which you must 
know. Let us suppose in the Second World 
War you were defeated and Japan was vic- 
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torious, so that the roles were reversed. In- 
stead of our General MacArthur going to 
Tokyo, it was General Tojo who went to 
Washington; instead of an American army 
of occupation sent to Japan, a Japanese army 
of occupation was sent here. 

Now, do you believe that after 7 years of 
Japanese military rule over your country, 
with General Tojo issuing decrees from 
Washington; do you believe that after 7 years 
of Japanese military rule here, you would 
be wearing kimonas and wooden clogs? Our 
chairman would look cute in a kimona. 
[Laughter.] 

That your American women would be 
walking 3 feet behind their men? I know 
American women will never allow that. 
[Laughter.] That you would be worshipping 
at Shinto shrines, eating with chopsticks, 
bowing toward the west at sunset because 
you think your emperor is there? 

Well, of course, you laugh and shake your 
heads and say that is impossible. Why, of 
course, I agree with you that is impossible. 
Then why do you think the reverse possi- 
ble with the Japanese, a people much, much, 
much older than you are as a people. Long 
before Jamestown Colony was even thought 
of to be organized, there was already a co- 
hesive, united Japanese people with their 
own culture and with their own civilization. 
No people is prouder of its country and its 
civilization than the Japanese, and none 
more arrogant. So what you think is im- 
possible with you, how could you think pos- 
sible with the Japanese? There is food for 
thought for you. 

Before the Second World War, it was an 
ingrained belief in the Asian mind that the 
West was invincible—invulnerable in the use 
of arms. And perhaps, because of that, Asia 
was quiescent, meek perhaps. But after the 
Second World War, after Japan had you 
practically on the run for almost 2 years; 
after Japan held back the combined armies 
and navies of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium almost 3 years; after the so-called im- 
pregnable fortresses of the West in Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Batavia, Bataan, and Cor- 
regidor fell like a pack of cards before the 
Japanese onslaught; after Amerieans and 
Britishers and Dutchmen, Frenchmen, and 
Belgians were captured, imprisoned and tor- 
tured and humiliated and insulted by the 
Japanese; after the stalemate in Korea 
which, however, Peking radio continually 
dinned on the ears of the people of Asia 
as the victory of the Chinese troops over 
what it called the pick of the armies of 17 
nations; after the fall of Dienbienphu, 
which Moscow and Peking continually pro- 
claimed as the victory of the Vietnamese 
troops over the flower of the French Army— 
after all that, the once ingrained belief in 
the Asian mind in the invincibility and in- 
vulnerability of the West is gone, finished, 
forgotten. And much of what is happening 
in Asia today, springs from that fact. That, 
too, is a truth that you must know, and 
that is food for thought for you. 

Why, then, do I say that America’s stake 
in Asia is its national security, the safety 
of your lives and your dear ones, the survival 
of the American way of life? 

To answer that question, I must ask you 
to look at your geography and see from the 
north, the Aleutians up north, the string 
of islands—Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, Ko- 
rea, Guam, and the Philippines. That, in 
military parlance, is the American peri- 
meter of defense. More commenly, it is 
called your Pacific chain of defense. 

That is the chain that has been decided by 
your Pentagon, by your Congress, by your 
White House, by your State Department, as 
your defense. And that chain can only be as 
strong as its weakest link. If any of the links 
in that chain is destroyed or taken, by com- 
munism, your national security in Spring- 
field, Mass., is seriously threatened. 
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You are spending on that chain of defense, 
now, billions of American dollars, your tax- 
payers’ money, for the maintenance of vital 
naval, air, and land military installations. 
And that, my friends, is why President Eisen- 
hower had to announce to the world some- 
time ago that America was ready and willing 
to defend Formosa to the last ditch—be- 
cause Formosa is a link in that chain and you 
can't allow the link to go to Communist 
hands and the whole chain to fall to pieces 
that way. 

That’s why you fought in Korea, because 
Korea, too, is a link in that chain. And how 
well do we know this in the Philippines, we 
who were in the path of Communist aggres- 
sion. In 1949 and 1950, the clear strategy of 
Soviet Russia was to conquer China the 
first; after that, the objective became Ko- 
rea. If the Reds had succeeded in Korea, 
they would have swept on to Japan, For- 
mosa, Okinawa, Guam, and the Philippines. 

I say how well we were aware of all that 
in the Philippines where, as far back as 1948 
and 1949, the so-called Huks, who were Com- 
munists, were there acting under orders 
from Moscow. Soviet Russia wanted to fol- 
low in the Philippines exactly the same pat- 
tern that she followed in Greece, where 
guerrillas tried to overthrow the govern- 
ment. The Huks were getting ready for the 
day when Soviet Russia was to win in Ko- 
rea and then sweep southward, and Soviet 
Russia would have found in the Philippines 
its advance guards, the Huks, and my coun- 
try would have been then a ripe fruit for 
their plucking. 

How well, indeed, do we know in the 
Philippines, the Communist menace, we who 
fought the Communists with our lives. Our 
hospitals in Manila are still full of those 
wounded in the fight. We didn’t fight com- 
munism with the radio or with newspaper 
editorials—we fought communism with 
blood, with our lives. That is how we know 
what danger communism is. 

We are fortunate in having a President in 
the person of Ramon Magsaysay who has had 
the vision and the courage to face commu- 
nism firmly. As you already know, he has 
stopped the Communists in the Philippines. 
In fact, the only man so far to have defeated 
communism in Asia is President Ramon 
Magsaysay. 

And yet there were many who questioned 
America’s role in Korea. Little did they 
know that the American boy who fought 
and died in Korea really fought and died for 
the safety of his sweetheart in Springfield, 
Mass. The American boy who fought and 
died in Korea really fought and died for the 
security of his relatives in Tallahassee, Fla. 
The American boy who fought and died in 
Korea fought and died for the safety of his 
dear ones in Boston, Mass. That, too, is a 
truth you must know, for if Korea had fallen, 
that whole chain would have snapped, and 
once your American perimeter of defense in 
Asia falls under communism, it is curtains for 
democracy. 

That is why I must state with all em- 
phasis your national security is at stake in 
Asia. Because, don’t forget, the Pacific 
Ocean no longer affords you the protection 
that it did 10 years ago. Modern technology 
has annihilated the Pacific Ocean. Guided 
missiles, intercontinental ballistics, super- 
sonic planes, snorkel submarines, the atom 
bomb—these have reduced the Pacific to the 
size of a pond. 

So that, while in terms of mileage, the 
American perimeter of defense that extends 
from the Aleutians to the Philippines may 
be 10,000 miles away from Springfield, in 
terms of your territorial security that chain 
is your nextdoor neighboor, and if anything 
should happen to any of the links in that 
chain, your safety, here in Springfield, Mass., 
would be seriously menaced. 

How important it is, therefore, my friends, 
that you realize the direct bearing of Asia 
on your national security. Asia was once 
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pictured by Odoric of Pordenone and Marco 
Polo as something enigmatic, mysterious, 
and dark. There is no truth in that. There 
is nothing enigmatic, nothing mysterious, 
nothing dark about Asia. The peoples there 
are simple folk, unsophisticated. And, be- 
cause they are simple and unsophisticated, 
their thought patterns are simple too, and 
therefore they cannot be enigmatic nor can 
they be mysterious. 

Asia wants your friendship, and you must 
try to understand Asia. You can make 
friends with Asia. You have done it once; 
you can do it again. You have done it in my 
country. 

When you first went to the Philippines, 
we hated you. We fought you for 3 long 
years. You had to kill 350,000 Filipinos be- 
fore we laid down our arms in defeat, in rec- 
ognition of your material might. 

My father happened to be one of those who 
fought you to the last. I was trained as a 
boy to hate you. As I said, we hated you as 
only an occupied people can hate an army 
of occupation. And you don’t know what 
that means, because God has saved you 
from the humiliation of being an occupied 
people. 

But what happened? Why is it that we are 
now your stanchest friends and most loyal 
allies in Asia? That is something important 
for you to know. For America, once in a 
while, should indulge in some national in- 
trospection. We are your friends now, and 
we are your loyal allies, and we proved it to 
you in Bataan, in Corregidor, even in Korea. 
We were fighting our Communists in the 
Philippines when we had to send out troops 
to Korea to fight side by side with yours. If 
that is not loyalty I want to know what loy- 
alty is. And that is the loyalty of your Fili- 
pino allies to your ideals, to your democracy. 

Why is that so? Because in your dealings 
with my people, you, the stronger nation, 
followed the Golden Rule: “Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you.” 
Because in your dealings with my people you, 
the stronger nation, respected the dignity of 
the human soul, and in the relationships 
between peoples, that is enough. 

This American adherence to the Golden 
Rule set a unique policy for all of Asia. In 
the Philippines you announced as your fixed 
policy the utterance of your first civil gov- 
ernor, William H. Taft, to the effect that 
“America’s policy here in the Philippines is 
epitomized in one sentence: ‘The Philippines 
for the Philippines.’ ” 

Well, there you have something unique, 
bizarre, unprecedented in Asia, because, in 
the countries surrounding us, the colonial 
powers were following a policy exactly the 
opposite of that. 

Thus we saw gradually that your policy 
was, by and large, honest and just. You 
promised us independence; you set a date 
for that independence. There was a lot of 
opposition here against that. Powerful sec- 
tors of American public opinion, influential 
American newspapers campaigned against 
Philippine independence, supported by vest- 
ed interests and strong sectors of your Army 
and Navy. 

But the average Tom, Dick, and Harry of 
this United States, the rank and file of the 
people representing that clean, wholesome, 
honest American conscience, blind to the 
allurements of power and deaf to the tinkle 
of the gold dollar, stood by our cause. 

And your Congress, faithful interpreter of 
the clean American conscience, was unswerv- 
ing in its determination to keep faith with 
the Filipino people, and a day for independ- 
ence was set, against the wishes of the power- 
ful lobbyists working in Congress. Congress 
fulfilled its word, and that was how we Fili- 
pinos came to know that America’s word 
was her bond. 

How important that you did that in the 
Philippines, for now in the United Nations, 
whenever a Vishinsky or a Molotov or a 
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Gromyko stands up to accuse America of 
imperialism, there your ambassador is already 
winking at- me. [Laughter.] Because the 
ready answer is for me to stand up and say, 
“What are you talking about, ‘American im- 
perialism’? America could have stayed in 
the Philippines, but preferred to relinquish 
its sovereignty over us. We are exhibit A of 
the fact that America is not an imperialist 
country. America proclaimed Philippine in- 
dependence before any other power ever 
though of doing the same.” 

That is your reply now against any charge 
of imperialism leveled at you. On the other 
hand, if you had not granted us independ- 
ence in 1946, what reply could you give 
Molotov and Gromyko and Bulganin and 
Krushchev? 

How inspiring it is once in a while for 
America to indulge in national introspection, 
to look back and to realize that her great- 
ness does not lie so much in her material 
power, not so much on her atom bomb and 
military might, on the intangibles and im- 
ponderables of the spirit in which you as a 
nation are immeasurably rich. Let America 
look to her spirit, because that is where her 
power and her greatness lie. 

Let there be no more boasting of America’s 
might, because that does not make friends 
for America in Asia. But let America speak 
of how her forefathers in 1776 proclaimed to 
all the world the equality of all men. That 
is one proof of America’s greatness. 

When your forefathers in 1776 had the 
vision and the courage to say that all men 
are created equal, they uttered what at that 
time was a plain political heresy. You were 
laughed at and sneered at in other continents 
where kings and dukes and counts and 
princes were living way above the level of 
common man. 

Not all men at that time were created 
equal, But your forefathers in 1776 had the 
vision and the courage to see and to pro- 
claim that all men are created equal. And, 
mind you, they could have written—but they 
did not—that all men north of the equator 
are created equal. Or they could have writ- 
ten—but they did not—that all men south 
of the equator are created equal. 

In short, what they proclaimed was the 
equality of all mankind, and then proclaimed 
it for all ages. That is the strength and 
might of America. 

All that Asia asks is for America to see to 
it now that she is the world leader, that 
her allies should follow the pattern she set 
in the Philippines. 

All that Asia asks is for you to continue 
to make your preachments dovetail with 
your deeds. All that Asia asks is for America 
to continue to make her ideals to coincide 
with her acts. 

That, my friends of Springfield, is the mes- 
sage that this, your friend, has come humbly 
to convey to you tonight. [Applause.] 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
am particularly pleased to include there- 
in an excellent address made on April 18, 
1956, by our distinguished colleague from 
Maryland, Hon. RicHarp E. LANKForD, 
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before the Government Employees’ 
Council; in Washington, D, C. Con- 
gressman LANKFORD very ably and effec- 
tively addresses himself to H: R. 10237, 
introduced by our colleague the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Hon. Grorce M. 
RHODES. Convincingly, he presents 
reasons why H. R. 10237 should be en- 
acted into law. The presentation made 
by our colleague the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. LANKForD] is one of the 
ablest I have ever heard presented in 
support of any legislation. It is con- 
sistent with the clear thinking evi- 
denced by him on all legislation; it is 
consistent with the splendid manner in 
which he represents the people of his 
district. 

I am sure that the employees of the 
Federal Government will deeply appre- 
ciate the position taken by our colleague 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LANKFORD! on this bill, as well as all 
other legislation, such as relating to 
wages, hours of employment, sick bene- 
fits, and retirement, as well as conditions 
of employment; also, that they are in- 
debted to him for his vigorous advocacy 
of legislation relating to their best inter- 
ests. 

The speech follows: 

I am delighted to have this opportunity 
of meeting with the Government Employees’ 
Council. My remarks will not be lengthy, 
because I know your program is heavy. 

As a matter of fact, I would much prefer 
to sit back and let you gentlemen conclude 
your deliberations. It is on the basis of 
your decisions and advice that I take my 
cue in matters affecting postal and other 
Federal employees in my district. And may 
Isay that some of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives might well follow the 
same pattern. 

Take the case of pending legislation af- 
fecting your retirement benefits. I took a 
poll on what the employees thought of this 
legislation. It was not the same kind of 
poll some of my colleagues announced nor 
the kind proposed by others on the Senate 
side of the Capitol. I simply directed my in- 
quiry to the headquarters of the employee 
groups and to the employees with whom I 
am in almost daily contact. There was no 
rhyme or reason to suggest a referendum or 
worldwide poll in order to learn something 
that could be ascertained by merely placing 
a telephone call right here in Washington 
and through daily conversations. 

The answer I got from your council head- 
quarters was to the effect that you gentle- 
men—speaking for your respective organiza- 
tions—approved Senator JOHNSTON’s bill, S. 
2875. That was the extent of my poll. All 
the facts were in as far as I was concerned. 
Anything beyond that was little more than 
politicking or “gamemanship” to use a more 
sophisticated term. 

Of course, I am not opposed to consulta- 
tion between Members of Congress and Fed- 
eral workers or between the heads of depart- 
ments and employees or representatives des- 
ignated by them. I consult with Federal 
workers practically every day. But a poll is 
hardly consultation. Questions can be 
loaded and often produce not facts or 
opinions, but just about what the poll taker 
wants the answer to be. 

I recall that no poll was taken a few years 
ago when the distinguished gentleman who 
heads up the Post Office Department at- 
tempted to put over his Fry report. There 
is no record of the White House polling the 
farmers of our Nation prior to President 
Eisenhower's veto of the farm bill. 

As I said, Iam not opposed to open chan- 
nels of discussion. However, the way to 
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make certain that employees are given an 
opportunity to express themselves is not 
through polls, but through a bona fide labor- 
management procedure. 

I sincerely hope we will be given an oppor- 
tunity before this session of Congress ad- 
journs to vote on the union recognition legis- 
lation your council is supporting. The bill 
introduced by Congressman GEORGE RHODES, 
of Pennsylvania, known as H. R. 10237, is 
fair and equitable to everyone. It does not 
suggest that the executive branch must for- 
feit or abandon its responsibilities to Con- 
gress or the employees. Nor does it intimate 
in the slightest degree that Government 
workers want to determine policy. As I 
understand the Rhodes bill, all you people 
ask is the right to sit down with the heads 
of departments to discuss working condi- 
tions, safety, in-service training, methods of 
adjusting grievances, transfers, promotions, 
demotions, and any other facet of your em- 
ployment affecting the day-to-day lives of 
the people you represent. Following these 
discussions, you further request assurance 
that in the event of a serious disagreement 
both sides will accept the decisions of an 
impartial board of arbitration. 

Frankly, it is difficult for me to understand 
how anyone can seriously oppose this legis- 
lation. Our Federal Government guarantees 
these same rights under one form or another 
to workers in private industry. Why should 
there be a distinction, indeed, discrimination 
against Federal employees? 

I am not going to attempt a résumé of all 
the bills in which your council is interested. 
It was simply my intention to drop in and 
visit for a few minutes. However, I would 
not want to yield the floor without giving 
you my pledge to support your drive for 
better wages. The decision of your council 
announced early in March hit the nail right 
on the head. It is time Congrss started to 
legislate in terms of standard-of-living 
wages for Government workers. The old 
method of chasing prices and attempting to 
peg wages to living costs might have worked 
out, but it had no chance. It was always 
a case of too little and too late. By the 
time a wage settlement was made prices had 
spurted ahead and the gap between living 
costs and salaries was as wide as ever. I 
want to encourage the new approach you 
have adopted and again assure you that you 
have my full support. You need not worry 
that I will be inclined to take a poll of the 
Federal employees in the Fifth District of 
Maryland on that decision on my part. 





Everybody Pays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, last, the Honorable Jesse M. 
Donaldson, former Postmaster General 
of the United States, testified in support 
of the postal rate bill, H. R. 9228, before 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, at the invitation of the 
distinguished chairman, the Honorable 
Tom Murray of Tennessee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
today’s Washington News, commending 
the very able case presented by Mr. 
Donaldson. The editorial follows: 
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EvERYBODY Pays 


Jesse M. Donaldson, who was Postmaster 
General under President Truman; has made 
a welcome contribution to the pile of evi- 
dence that postal rates should be increased. 
He would go even farther than the admin- 
istration, advocating that rates on news- 
papers and magazines be increased by more 
than Postmaster General Summerfield has 
recommended. 

Some Democrats in Congress have at- 
tempted to label postage rate reform as a 
Republican notion. It is nothing of the 
sort, as Mr. Donaldson’s testimony makes 
clear. He asked Congress in 1951 to double 
the rates for second-class mail. 

Party politics has no place in the press- 
ing problem our chronic postal deficit pre- 
sents. The cost of cut-rate mail service 
to business establishments is shared by all 
taxpayers, Democratic and Republican alike, 
and they all are interested in seeing the 
postal service pay its way. 

Congressmen are fooling no one but them- 
selves if they think the public doesn’t know 
there is no such thing as free or bargain 
mail service, so far as the taxpayers are 
concerned. When a busines firm pays less 
than it costs the Government to carry its 
mail, the public pays the difference, in taxes. 
And this has been going on too long already. 





Military Reserve Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present herewith a 
brilliant address made by Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff, Chairman, National Se- 
curity Training Commission, at the Mil- 
itary Reserve Week luncheon, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., Monday, 
April 23, 1956. I feel my colleagues will 
be interested in reading this important 
address. 

I am highly honored by the invitation of 
the National Security Committee to speak 
at this luncheon, marking the start of 
Military Reserve Week. The occasion is 
so pertinent to the major challenge of our 
times and our country’s ability to meet that 
challenge that it is a privilege to participate 
in our common effort. 

In sponsoring this important week, your 
committee and the menrber-organizations 
represented here today have given a signifi- 
cant example of citizen-leadership at its best. 
In a free country such as ours, the fate of 
any public program depends in largest 
measure upon public understanding of its 
purpose and operation. The inherent merits 
of an undertaking and the good intentions 
of its leaders are not enough to guarantee 
success, unless they are backed by popular 
comprehension and acceptance. 

The National Security Committee, in 
launching this nationwide effort to bring 
about greater awareness of the need for a 
strong military Reserve, is therefore making 
a decisive contribution. I salute its public- 
spirited initiative. 

In these days of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, ballistic missiles, and artificial satel- 
lites, too many people rush to the conclu- 
sion that push-button warfare has pushed 
the GI right out of the picture. 


April 24 


The question is sometimes asked, “Why 
bother recruiting men for the Reserve? 
What good would men be in future wars?” 

It strikes me that a far more relevant 
question is, “What good would all our new 
superweapons be without trained men to 
operate them, without men prepared to pro- 
vide firm leadership on the homefronts?” 

Should an enemy impose a conflict upon 
us, we must have the trained men to pilot 
the planes, drop the bombs, tend the radar 
outposts, launch the missiles, run the sub- 
marines. 

To use the new weapons effectively, and 
to survive against them, we must be prop- 
erly trained and conditioned. The pace of 
modern war has become so swift that in any 
future conflict, this training must come 
before the start of hostilities—and that, of 
course, means an adequate Reserve program. 

It was Lord Nelson who said long ago, 
“Five minutes may make the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat.” Today we should 
edit his warning to read, “The first 5 min- 
utes may make the difference.” 


THE CONTINUING COMMUNIST THREAT 


There are some who would have us be- 
lieve, in the light of recent events, that the 
mood of the Communist high command is 
changing from the old belligerence to a new 
benevolence. Among other things, they point 
to the fact that the dead despot of the Krem- 
lin, Joseph Stalin, is being harpooned, lam- 
pooned, and cartooned by his successors. 
This view of the change in Moscow is a 
tempting one, but also a dangerous one, be- 
cause it may encourage complacency and 
undercut vigilance. 

Moscow has launched some new slogans 
and tactics designed to confuse and divide 
its selected victims. But its familiar strat- 
egy of probing for soft spots in the free 
world’s material and moral defenses—of ex- 
ploiting political, social, and economic dif- 
ficulties—remains unaltered. Now, as in the 
past, the Communists are everywhere feed- 
ing and fanning the flames of discontent. 

While ostensibly talking of peace, they 
continue to block peaceable solutions of 
century-old problems. In southeast Asia, 
in north Africa, and—especially right now— 
in the strategic Middle East, the Red mis- 
chief-masters are hard at work to make good 
their open boast that the 20th century will 
be the century of the triumph of commu- 
nism. The fundamental realities of the 
present situation cannot be wished away or 
smiled away. 

We have no rational alternative but to 
proceed on the assumption that the main 
Soviet objective remains to disrupt, and 
eventually to dominate, the free world. We 
must face up to the fact that we are not 
going to wake up next week or next month 
to a sudden thaw in the cold war. Far from 
relaxing, we must prepare ourselves for the 
long pull, and in this preparation our mili- 
tary reserves are more important than ever 
before. 

Their importance is threefold: First, the 
Reserves are a bulwark for our Armed Forces. 
Second, they are a support for our civil 
defense. And third, they are a buttress for 
our cold-war efforts. Let us consider each 
of these points briefly. 

BULWARK FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 


As for our Armed Forces, we all know that 
the building and maintenance of a huge 
standing Army are contrary to our demo- 
cratice concepts. And such an Army might 
well prove disastrous to our national 
economy. 

What is the alternative? It is to prepare a 
large body of our citizenry to meet an enemy 
attack promptly, if and when it arises. 

With a pool of reservists trained and ready 
to draw on, we could send our fighting men 
to combat areas as fast as our ships and 
Planes could carry them. Without such a 
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Reserve force, we might be unable to hold 
our overseas bases and strategic free-world 
areas. 

In addition, a trained Reserve gives us 
the strength we need at considerably lower 
long-range cost than a large standing Army. 
I certainly do not mean to suggest that we 
should skimp on our defense requirements; 
but we must recognize that one of those re- 
quirements is solvency. Any plan that can 
enhance our strength and at the same time 
provide substantial savings, has much to 
recommend it. 

SUPPORT FOR OUR CIVIL DEFENSE 


In any future war, the vitality of our home 
fronts may be as important as—indeed, even 
more important than—fronts beyond our 
shores. Besides reinforcing our active mili- 
tary units, the Reserves therefore have a 
second vital function. They can be a sta- 
bilizing factor in our civil defense. In an 
emergency, not all reservists would be called 
to the colors instantly—but every reservist 
would be a trained man on the scene in his 
own community. 

He would be able to provide leadership in 
controlling panic, instructing neighbors in 
the elementary techniques of self-protection, 
participating in rescue teams and setting 
up emergency camps. Civil defense authori- 
ties tell us, rightly, that the most critical 
work would have to be completed within 
2 to 5 days after the outbreak of hostilities. 
It is precisely during this tense period that 
the reservists would prove most valuable, 
no matter when the military found it 
necessary to call them up after that. 


BUTTRESS FOR OUR COLD WAR EFFORTS 


The third principal area in which a 
trained and adequate Reserve can have a 
powerful impact is our cold war effort—on 
the political, economic, and psychological 
fronts. Let none of us underestimate these 
fronts. 

Consider, for example, the vastly impor- 
tant field of psychological warfare—or, as I 
prefer to call it, “psychological peacefare.” 
Communist propaganda is trying insidiously 
to convince the world that the United 
States seeks war, that our military programs 
are aggressive in intent. Surely the Reserve 
program, as a wholly defensive measure, re- 
flects our dedication to peace and our deter- 
mination that no free country must pur- 
chase that peace at the price of freedom. 

To enlist popular support abroad, to create 
confidence in the earnestness of our pro- 
fessions and policies, to strengthen hope 
and resistance amrong the peoples behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains, including the 
peoples of Russia proper—it is not enough 
for us to reiterate our noble aims. These 
must be backed up with no less noble deeds. 
A strong Reserve would serve notice on the 
skeptical and anxious peoples of the free- 
dom-loving world that we have the trained 
manpower to defend the ideals we—and 
they—believe in so fervently. 

It would also serve notice on the Com- 
munists that we mean business. The very 
existence of a trained body of manpower 
ready to swing into action could not help but 
act as a deterrent to an attack on free 
countries. We have learned that to be weak 
is to invite attack; to be strong is not only 
readiness to meet it, but often insurance 
against it. Psychological and political ef- 
forts can be very important aids, but they 
are not substitutes for adequate physical 
power to defend ourselves against aggres- 
sion. 

THE 6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 

The National Security Committee and its 
member organizations have long recognized 
the crucial importance of having a trained 
and Ready Reserve. The entire Nation owes 
a debt of gratitude to these groups. It is 


largely through their efforts that we now 
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have on the books the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955. This act admittedly is not perfect, 
but it does represent a good start toward 
putting muscle into our Reserve. 

A significant feature of this law is the 
6-month training program. This new and 
practical concept of military service enables 
young men to fulfill their obligation to na- 
tional security by being full-time civilians 
and part-time soldiers. Under this arrange- 
ment, a young man goes to a training camp 
for just 6 months. Then he returns to 
civilian life, where he spends a reasonable 
period in his hometown Reserve unit. 

The potentialities of the 6-month training 
program for creating strong Reserve forces 
are tremendous. But the young men 17 to 
1814 for whom it was designed are not as yet 
responding in sufficient numbers to support 
it. Why have the volunteers fallen short 
of the goals? 

Our Secretary of Defense put his finger on 
the heart of the difficulty recently. “When 
the 6-month training program is generally 
known and understood,” he said, “large num- 
bers of young men will want to enter it. 
The big problem is to achieve broad public 
awareness of the need for and advantages 
of this program.” 

As Chairman of the National Security 
Training Commission, I have had occasion 
during recent months to observe closely the 
work of the Defense Department in this field 
of its activities. I am glad to say te you that 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson and Assistant 
Secretary Carter Burgess and their staffs are 
doing everything possible to put this Reserve 
program into high gear. They are dedicated 
to its purposes and objectives. And our Com- 
mission is receiving the fullest measure of 
cooperation from the Department of Defense. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PROGRAM 


The 6-month training program has many 
advantages. 

It gives the young man himself a chance 
to plan realistically for his future without 
worrying about when he will be drafted— 
and at the same time, to fulfill his legal 
obligation and patriotic duty. 

It gives his family the assurance that he 
will be away from home for only 6 months 
instead of the 2 years required under the 
draft—and that he will not be called away 
for his training until he leaves high school. 

It gives his home town a trained leader 
capable of helping in time of emergency, 
and capable, too, of making a real con- 
tribution to the labor force. The technical 
skills a young man learns in the service 
will help him get a job when he is ready and 
advance his prospects for promotion. 

It gives his country a chance to fill out 
its Active and Reserve strength and to 
maintain the necessary stability of forces. 

That is what the program has to offer. 
That is the message—and it is a highly ap- 
pealing one. Our job now, during Military 
Reserve Week, is to get that message across 
to the young men of America and to their 
fathers and mothers. 

The radio and television networks, the 
press, the motion pictures and all other 
media of communication have pledged their 
enthusiastic support for this effort and are 
cooperating magnificently. But everybody’s 
help is urgently needed—not just on the 
national level, but on the State and local 
levels as well. The important thing is to 
get 165 million Americans to realize that 
the Reserves are vital to the security of our 
Nation—which means the security of each 
one of us. 

The clock of history has struck 12 for 
those Cinderella fairy-tale thinkers who 
would have us prepare our defenses only 
after an enemy has attacked. In the present 
era we must have strength in Reserve if 
we are to survive as a free Nation—or, in- 
deed, if we are to survive at all. 


Croatian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 22, I took part in ceremonies 
in Cleveland, commemorating the 15th 
anniversary of the national independ- 
ence of Crotia, at which Msgr. Tomislav 
Firis was chairman. ° 

We Americans will never forget that 
during World War II our airmen who 
were shot down over Croatia found the 
Croatian legions true friends and pro- 
tectors from the enemy. The same 
Croatians legions under the leadership 
of General Mikhailovich established and 
maintained an underground railway 
through which our airmen escaped from 
Croatia to the free world. It will also be 
recalled that when the Communist oc- 
cupiers of Yugoslavia captured General 
Mikhailovich and were preparing to ex- 
ecute him, American veterans of that 
theater of war protested these actions 
and sought to prevent the murder of 
General Mikhailovich. All freedom- 
loving people were sad upon hearing the 
news of the murder of General Mikhailo- 
vich by the Tito Communists. These are 
some of the reasons, in addition to our 
basic political beliefs, which compel us 
to support the cause of the Croatian peo- 
ple in their aspirations for national in- 
dependence. 

Under leave granted, I include my 
address delivered at the Croatian Inde- 
pendence Day celebration: 

I am very happy to be here with you today 
and to join with you in commemorating the 
15th anniversary of the establishment of the 
independence day of Croatia. 

As most of you know, I have, throughout 
my entire public life, stood for and advanced 
the policy of equality for people and for 
nations. In more recent years, I have led 
the fight in Congress against all forms of 
colonialism which today enslave nations and 
people. 

Communism is, by its very nature, imperi- 
alistic, predatory, and inhuman. The two 
outstanding examples of imperialism and co- 
lonialism at work in the world today are 
found in the Russian Communist Empire and 
Tito’s Communist Empire. The Soviet Union 
has long been called the graveyard of na- 
tions. The nations of central Europe were 
added to this graveyard of nations during 
and following World War II, but Yugoslavia 
is also a graveyard of nations. Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia enslaves 4 distinct nations and 1 of 
them is the Croatian nation whose independ- 
ence day we honor today. 

Croatia has every right to be independent 
and free of the Communist chains applied 
to it by Tito. We Americans believe in the 
principle of national self-determination for 
all people. We, therefore, believe the 
Croatians are entitled to national self- 
determination. It is a certainty that if the 
Croatian people were allowed to express their 
views today, they would be solidly against 
Tito’s empire and in favor of a free and 
independent State of Croatia. Even Tito 
is aware of this fact, and accordingly, he 
will do everything in his power to prevent 
the world from knowing about the heroic 
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struggles of the Croatian nation to regain 
its national independence. 

I again assure you that I shall continue 
to support, with all the vigor at my com- 
mand, the right of all nations to self-de- 
termination, independence, and self-govern- 
ment. I shall also continue to fight against 
all forces that deny any people these nat- 
ural rights. I shall continue to do what I 
can to expose Tito for the Communist stooge 
and Russian agent that he really is. The 
only loyalty Tito has is to the Russian Em- 
pire and the world domain of communism, 
He and the conspirators who surround him 
are no different than the evil men who live 
in the Moscow Kremlin. Both are equal evils 
and threats to the cause of peace. 





Farm-Bill Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the veto 
of the farm bill by President Eisenhower, 
and his subsequent radio-television 
broadcast wherein he sought to justify 
his action, have given editorialists a 
great deal of grist for their mills. One 
of the keenest analysis it has been my 
privilege to read was published by the 
Carlisle (Pa.) Evening Sentinel of April 
11. The editorial follows: 

FaRMERS HAPPY OR UNHAPPY? 


President Eisenhower, in an address to the 
people of the Nation, after he vetoed the 
farm bill, said that before he took the action 
he was told “what a risky thing in an elec- 
tion year.” But, “I am no political expert, 
I will always resist any attempt to make the 
farmer and his problems a political football.” 


There is not the slightest degree of doubt 
that the President most sincerely believes 
what he said. It must be stressed, however, 
that acting on authority given through legis- 
lation approved in 1954, he has, at the same 
time, promised farmers that price supports 
will be increased to 84 percent on wheat and 
86.2 percent on corn—and wheat and corn 
are the most important crops in the farm- 
belt States. Also he promised he will seek 
soil-bank legislation with a provision that 
would permit payment of up to 50 percent 
of the bank funds to farmers as early as 
July 1—which would give about $500 million 
to farmers before the election. It must also 
be remembered that the farmer has been 
calling for aid for a period of years, but to 
all practical purposes has been ignored until 
this, an election year. 

During the 1952 campaign the general 
told farmers in the Midwest that he was 
not only willing to approve 90 percent sup- 
ports (which the farmers were then receiv- 
ing) but that he felt that farmers should 
have supports of 100 percent or more if 
necessary to keep their economy on a level 
with the rest of the Nation. The President, 
as is his prerogative, has changed his opin- 
ion since 1952 and, with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, has been convinced that 
lower, flexible supports are better for the 
farmer. But, though fiexible supports, 
through congressional action, replaced rigid 
supports, the farmer's lot has _ steadily 
worsened. 

It appears now that the President has 
again reversed himself on price supports— 
that he believes the farmers need higher 
supports. If not, then the President has 
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promised higher supports for political ex- 
pediency. And, if $500 million is pumped 
into the Farm Belt before fall, whether 
the President intentionally means to at- 
tempt to attract the farm vote with silver 
or not, that will be exactly what he will be 
doing. The soil bank in itself is a good 
plan. It is time that we begin conservation 
of our natural resources, else in a few short 
years we may find ourselves short on wood, 
good soil, et cetera, and forced to depend 
on other countries for that which we have 
today in abundance. 

The principal trouble with the President’s 
program for the farmer is that, at best, it is 
a stopgap, not the solution to the farm 
problem. With machinery now available the 
farmer can produce from only half of his 
land as much as he formerly produced a few 
years ago from all his land. He can cooper- 
ate in the soil bank and still will overpro- 
duce, so that there might still be surpluses. 
The only realistic answer to the problem ap- 
parently lies in proper distribution. 

Everybody seems only too willing to tell 
us what the result of the President's action 
or futher congressional action will bring 
forth, but we are not convinced that the 
solution has yet been uncovered. Everybody 
is telling us also of the impact the Presi- 
dent’s courageous veto, planned boost of 
supports, distribution-in-advance of soil- 
bank funds and other moves might have on 
the fall elections. The majority opinion in 
this locality is that the President, while 
vetoing the bill, simultaneously made a po- 
litical master stroke by his compromise 
pledges. Of what bearing his new program 
(if he can push it through) may have on 
the election results, we are not convinced. 
The Congress will bear watching. The solons 
have time to debate and act. Election time 
is far distant. Many things can happen to 
alter the present circumstances. 

Are the farmers happy—or are the farmers 
unhappy? We do not presume to know. We 
do not believe that it would be wise for any- 
one at this stage to attempt to guess what aid 
the farmer will receive, or to presume how 
the farmer feels or will feel when he goes to 
vote, or to presume that Mr. Eisenhower or 
the Democratic candidate will win because of 
the farm vote. Farmers are patient, quiet 
men. They will await the verdict, then 
without fanfare they will go to the polls. 

What we would like to see, naturally, is aid 
given to the farmer as soon as possible, aid 
that will increase the worth of his purchas- 
ing dollar, and see it done without political 
interference or manipulation. The prime 
objective should be to put the farmer back 
on a level of economy which tallies with the 
other segments of business. But, in this sit- 
uation, everything reverts to the time-worn 
question: How eliminate politics? 





Automobile Marketing Practices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the current congressional hearings on 
automobile marketing practices, auto- 
mobile manufacturers have consistently 
opposed any legislation on factory-dealer 
relationships. One manufacturer al- 
leged in his testimony that such legis- 
lation would only “weaken dangerously 
an industry fundamental to the Nation’s 
economic growth.” 


April 24 


Over the weekend I was pleased to 
learn that this sham plea has not de- 
terred the Governor of the State of New 
York, the Honorable Averell Harriman. 
On April 20, 1956, Governor Harriman 
signed a bill amending the New York 
general business law, for the purpose of 
prohibiting automobile manufacturers 
from arbitrarily revoking the franchises 
of dealers in New York State. Under the 
law effective October 1, 1956, auto manu- 
facturers are required to register with 
the Secretary of State. Manufacturers 
are prohibited by the law from termi- 
nating a dealer contract except for cause. 
A maximum penalty of $1,000 fine is im- 
posed for each violation. 

In his statement upon approving the 
bill, Governor Harriman called attention 
to the growing difficulties of small- and 
medium-sized independent businesses, 
and pointed out that the giant corpora- 
tions have the economic power to decide 
the life or death of thousands of smaller 
businesses—not only their competitors, 
but their own suppliers and distributors. 
Governor Harriman further stated that, 
contrary to the claim of manufacturers 
that “the public interest is not suffi- 
ciently affected,” it is his firm conviction 
that “it is very much in the interest of 
the people that small- and medium-sized 
business should be protected against un- 
fair exercise of economic power.” 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will 
also heed the public interest and take 
the necessary action to correct the 
abusive practices in the automobile in- 
dustry which have been uncovered in 
the current hearings before the Senate 
and House committees. 





Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. SILER. . Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to make a plea that this Congress 
shall really do something to aid some of 
the economically depressed areas of the 
Nation, including my own depressed sec- 
tion in southeastern Kentucky. 

The President himself has recom- 
mended that something be done. Many 
people are concerned. Time is running 
out and we should act to extend a help- 
ing hand to our needful areas right now. 

I have offered a good bill that would 
help, H. R. 8283, by bringing about a 
three-way cooperative effort (a) by the 
communities involved, (b) by our Gov- 
ernment through Employment Restora- 
tion Authority created by my bill, (c) by 
industries that would come and settle 
in our depressed areas under the plan of 
this bill. 

Other good bills have also been offered 
and I hope the best ideas of all of these 
proposals will be chosen and welded into 
a good legislative instrument that would 
provide a bright star of good hope to 
some of our discouraged people in de- 
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pressed areas over the country. I have 


_sent out about 90 copies of my own bill 


to Members of the House and Senate and 
have suggested and urged that we all act 
collectively and promptly on this serious 
problem that confronts many of our 
districts. 

An official report that has recently 
come out of Kentucky says that the 
eastern part of my State is in “far worse 
shape in 1955 than 5 years earlier.” 

The same report says: 

First. The average income in the area 
is 40 percent lower than that of the 
State as a whole; 

Second. Employment in the area fell 
18,322 since 1950, while employment in 
the State as a whole increased 33,591 in 
the same period; 

Third. Earned wages in eastern Ken- 
tucky dropped to $51,400,000 last year, a 
decrease of $8,000,000 since 1950, yet 
statewide payrolls gained 40 percent 
during the same period; 

Fourth. Harlan County alone, which is 
the most populous county of my district, 
lost $5,900,000 in annual wages during 
the past 5 years; 

Fifth. Coal production furnished 25,152 
jobs for men in eastern Kentucky last 
year compared to the 47,108 jobs it fur- 
nished in 1950 in the same area; 

Sixth. Even last year, when the coal 
business increased to some extent, there 
was still a small decline in jobs for our 
people in eastern Kentucky; 

Seven. Population losses in the past 5 
years are 15,043 for Bell County and 
12,327 for Harlan County and 8,197 for 
Pulaski County and 7,648 for Whitley 
County, to mention a few in my own 
district; and 

Eighth. In some of these eastern Ken- 
tucky counties the per capita incomes 
are now among the lowest in the whole 
United States, the average being $749 in 
the year 1953 compared to a statewide 
average of $1,187 for the same year. 

Now if a scourge should strike some 
part of the world or even some part of 
our own country, we would all be con- 
cerned and would gladly send our dollars 
and our aid to the affected areas without 
delay. Yet there is a great scourge of 
unemployment that has right now come 
over some of our own districts. So, it 
is time to become concerned about them. 
We should immediately stop importation 
of cheap, foreign residual oil into this 
country to compete with American work- 
men. And we should certainly converge 
our attention and our efforts upon early 
passage of a suitable bill to help the 
people in some of our districts “trace the 
rainbow through the rain” with clear 
assurance that their lands are not the 
forgotten spots of America. 





The Editor’s Letter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. VELDE. Mr.: Speaker, on the 
night of Tuesday, April 17, those of us on 
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this side of the aisle heard our great Vice 
President, Dick Nixon, introduce our 
President at a banquet concluding the 
national Republican conference. Mr. 
Nixon, in his introduction, extolled the 
many virtues of our President, emphasiz- 
ing his courage. 

It was quite a coincidence that in the 
Editor’s Letter written by the publisher, 
Mr. F. F. McNaughton, of the Pekin 
Daily Times, should have pointed up in 
his column on the same date this won- 
derful quality of courage. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the Editor’s Letter be printed in its en- 
tirety at this point in the Recorp: 

THE EprrTor’s LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

We have to hand it to Ike. 

He has courage. 

Recently we wrote a column in which we 
expressed admiration of the courage that 
gets a man ahead in war. 

But we added that moral courage was on 
a still higher plane. 

Moral courage makes the difference be- 
tween a politician and a statesman. 

A politician uses Federal money (the taxes 
you and I rushed to get paid yesterday) to 
buy votes. 

A statesman risks the loss of votes and 
does “‘what seems right for America.” 

Fortunately in the past, such men have 
been found in both parties. 

Happily, today such men are in both par- 
ties, but there are too many of the other kind 
in both parties. 

Whether Ike’s veto was right or wrong, it 
stamps him as a man of a high quality of 
moral courage. 





The Scrub Has Lured Riders and Readers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an editorial appearing in the April 
21, 1956, issue of the Florida Times- 
Union, Jacksonville, Fla., entitled “The 
Scrub Has Lured Riders and Readers.” 
The editorial follows: 

THE Scrus Has LURED RIDERS AND READERS 


A 3-day ride through the Ocala National 
Forest is underway this weekend with mem- 
bers of the Big Scrub Trail Riders taking 
part. 

The riders are penetrating into a country 
of rare beauty and great loneliness. Both 
these aspects of the big scrub section were 
depicted for a nationwide audience in the 
writing of the late Majorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

Mrs. Rawlings wrote in the tradition of 
regionalism and the local color school of 
American literature which began coming into 
prominence in the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury. But she transcended the limitations 
of that school, and her work is far more than 
local color. 

The local colorists stressed the picturesque, 
as in the Louisiana stories of George Wash- 
ington Cable, or the flamboyant as in the 
western tales of Bret Harte. They dlso made 
heavy use of dialect, as in the Pike County 
ballads of John Hay. 

But sometime local color and the local ac- 
cent were subordinated to universal truth, 
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and when that was done greatness was 
achieved. The local flavor remained in a 
subdued fashion, giving realism and authen- 
ticity; but it was no longer obtrusive. Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn illustrates how 
local color grew into something greater. 

In such work as The Yearling, Mrs. Rawl- 
ings achieved this same dimension of uni- 
versal truth. The love of the Cracker boy 
for the deer is something more than local 
color—it is a story of innocence and loneli- 
ness and the tragedy of loss. 

Even in Cross Creek, which is not a novel 
and in which the emphasis is more upon 
the quaint and picturesque, Mrs. Rawlings 
generally avoided the temptation to carica- 
ture which vitiates so much of the work of 
local colorists. In Mrs. Rawlings Florida 
had a far greater novelist—because of her 
basic capacity for love—than Georgia has 
had in Erskine Caldwell; and who is actually 
the realist? Too many who seek to reflect 
a region actually distort and pervert its 
image. 

The big scrub is the kind of landscape 
which inspires deep emotion and long 
thoughts. Though it is a lonely trail that 
the riders are following this weekend Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings had the insight to 
see that it was much like the trail which 
we all follow. Her achievement was in being 
a flawles§ mirror, so that the magic of the big 
scrub is forever enshrined in American 
literature. 





The Fifth Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues Mr. Roscoe Drummond’s column 
of April 15, 1956, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune for April 15, 
1956. It is as follows: 

WASHINGTON 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS AND SUBVERSION 


The third branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the judiciary—is being heard from 
regularly these days on one of the most criti- 
cal issues: how to safeguard the Bill of Rights 
without giving any aid or comfort to the 
Communist subversive. The Supreme Court's 
two latest decisions show that it is steadily 
building a wall of security around the basic 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. I 
find no evidence that these decisions in any 
way weaken the capacity of the Government 
to cope with the trickery efforts of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. In the Harry Slochower 
case, the Court ruled that Brooklyn College 
could not dismiss the professor merely be- 
cause he pleaded the fifth amendment, and 
that to do so was a denial of due process 
of law. This decision does not mean that 
Brooklyn College cannot dismiss Professor 
Slochower. It means only that it cannot 
dismiss him without evidence. It means that 
for a citizen to invoke his constitutional 
right cannot be accepted as evidence of 
guilt. Brooklyn College remains free to dis- 
miss Professor Slochower on evidence that he 
is a Communist, but it can’t substitute in- 
voking the fifth amendment in place of 
evidence. 

In the Steve Nelson case, the court ruled 
that protection of the Nation against sedition 
is a Federal, not a State, responsibility, and 
that, therefore, the State antisedition laws 
are unconstitutional. 
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This decision does not mean that the 
States can’t help the Federal Government 
guard against subversion. It does mean 
that the responsibility for investigations be- 
longs to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the responsibility for prosecution be- 
longs to the Department of Justice. 

The decision of the court rests on the 
premise that sedition against the United 
States is not a local offense, but is a crime 
against the Nation. It recognizes that cen- 
tered responsibility will make for more ef- 
fective, not less effective, enforcement. 

It deserves to be noted that in striking 
down the Pennsylvania sedition act, the ini- 
tiative did not come from the Federal Su- 
preme Court. It came from the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court which found the State 
statute to be unconstitutional. The Su- 
preme Court affirmed the decision on appeal. 

State sedition laws have been thrown out 
by other State courts. Alabama offers a re- 
vealing example. Here the legislature passed 
an act which required that all textbooks— 
the State buys all public-school textbooks— 
be certified by their publishers as contain- 
ing no author and no mention of any au- 
thor anywhere between the covers, whether 
in index, footnote, or bibliography, who be- 
longs or might ever have belonged to an or- 
ganization on the Attorney General's sub- 
versive list. 

The publishers declared that such a con- 
dition could not be fulfilled, that such mem- 
bership lists were either unavailable, unre- 
liable or unproved. They declared it would 
mean a textbook blackout for the State of 
Alabama. The State legislature pushed the 
bill through, the publishers took it to the 
Alabama courts, and the courts threw it out. 

Forty-two States plus Hawaii and Alaska 
have a medley of sedition laws which often 
exceed and sometimes conflict with the Fed- 
eral laws. There have been a number of 
prosecutions, but the only evidence in any of 
the cases concerned sedition against the 
Nation. 

“Out of all the voluminous testimony,” 
said the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, “we 
have not found, nor has anyone pointed to, 
a single word indicating a seditious act or 
even utterance directed against the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania.” 

This doesn’t mean that people like Steve 
Nelson, whose sentence under Pennsylvania 
law is now quashed, will go free or will find 
it easier to ply their trade. Steve Nelson 
has already been prosecuted and convicted in 
the Federal court and is now under sentence. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has said: “The fact 
must not be overlooked that meeting the spy, 
the saboteur, and the subverter is a problem 
that must be handled on a nationwide basis.” 

What is needed is that all citizens and 
law-enforcing agencies report information 
directly to the FBI. The Supreme Court is 
simply avoiding the confusion of 50 or more 
competing headquarters from which to direct 
enforcement. 





A $1.50 Calf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ag- 
riculture Department has announced 
that the farm income for the first quar- 
ter of 1956 dropped 5 percent from the 
postwar low of the first quarter in 1955. 
The Kentucky farmers who depend on 
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income from livestock feel that the drop 
has been much greater. I have here a 
check to Mr. Sam Litton, Jr., route 1, 
Morehead, Ky., dated February 21, 1956, 
for one brown, white-faced calf. The 
gross price received at the Morehead 
Stockyards, Morehead, Ky., was $2.50. 
The net check, less 75 cents commission 
and 25 cents for insurance, was $1.50 
for one veal calf. This is the price re- 
ceived by a farmer under the Eisenhower 
farm program of flexible price supports. 
The talk of continued prosperity com- 
bined with the Benson farm program 
does not help the Kentucky farmer to 
meet his bills when the price of a calf 
is scarcely equal to the truck charge for 
the hauling to market. The day of the 
$15 calf is long gone, it is now the $1.50 
calf. 
No. 1451 
MOREHEAD STOCKYARDS, INC. 


Mount STeEr_ine, Ky., February 21, 1956. 
To Montgomery National Bank, Mount Ster- 
ling, Ky. 
Pay the sum of $1.50 to Sam Litton, Jr., 
or order, Morehead, route 1. 
MoREHEAD STOCKYARDS, INC., 
DonaLp E. Iron. 
Void if not cashed in 60 days from day of 
issue. 





SaLeE Britt No. 1451—MorEHEAD STOCKYARDS, 
INC. 


Kind, brown calf. 

Pen, 57. 

Head, 1. 

Mark, brown, white face. 
Amount, $2.50. 

Commission, 75 cents. 

Net, $1.75. 

Deductions, insurance, 25 cents. 
Amount received, $1.50. 





Willi History Repeat Itself? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following remarks on Jewish 
history by Rabbi Bernard Twersky, 
which appear in the March 23, 1956, is- 
sue of the Jewish Press: 


EcypT—Moscow-—JERUSALEM—THE LESSON OF 
PASSOVER 


(By Rabbi Bernard Twersky) 


Tr ,usands of years have passed by since 
the exodus from Egypt until the present. 
The world has seen hundreds of generations 
come and go. It has witnessed the changes 
and transformations that have taken place 
from era to era, changes in ideas and basic 
concepts. 

And yet the world is still the same and 
human beings are no different. Only the out- 
ward manifestations have changed, or bet- 
ter still, they have been adapted to the time. 

It is the same order of master and slave, 
except that the chains are different. It is the 
same search of the human spirit, but the 
idols are different. It is the same world and 
the same mankind with all its weakness, 
but the outward appearances and conditions 
of life are different and new. 

How true is the saying that “History re- 
peats itself.” But it is especially true where 
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it concerns Jewish history with its repeti- 
tion of historical events of Israel’s ancient 
past in its various eras. Let us take, for 
example, the ancient story of the Exodus 
from Egypt. 

As we review the history of that period 
we find that Egypt was the cradle of cul- 
ture and civilization for the entire Near 
East. The Egyptians excelled in the fields 
of the arts and sciences, they spread cul- 
ture throughout the world, her temples of 
science were renowned in the world, and 
so were also her 4,000 year-old architectual 
monuments and pyramids, which are to this 
day considered among the world’s great 
wonders of art and technique. 

This same Egyptian nation, which at- 
tained such a high cultural and spiritual 
level, at the same time was capable of be- 
coming sadists and barbarians where it con- 
cerned Jews. They forgot completely their 
intelligence and science. With great sadism 
they oppressed and tortured the Jews, en- 
slaved them, placed them outside the reach 
of the law. With the greatest of brutality 
they were bent on destroying and annihilat- 
ing the Jewish people and forced them to 
withstand all sorts of persecution and op- 
pression. The Jews groaned from the hard 
labor and from the heavy burden placed 
upon them. 

Like Communist-Russia of a later day, so 
ancient Egypt never felt any gratitude to the 
Jews for all they have done for the country 
to improve living conditions there. They had 
forgotten about Joseph's new-deal and fair- 
deal social reforms which helped to stave 
off famine and death in the land. The 
Egyptians had lost all feelings of mercy and 
humanity in their attitude toward Jews. 

As we contemplate the development of 
events in the past we cannot help but reflect 
upon the tragedy of our own times. I refer to 
the events in Germany only a decade ago. 
Germany, too, was a center of culture and 
civilization. It excelled in the arts and sci- 
ences and spread enlightenment throughout 
the world. But when it came to the Jews, 
the Germans emulated the Egyptians in their 
barbarism. 

We are witnessing a similar tragedy in our 
own day. Russian Jewry has always fallen 
prey to the savagery of Russian officialdom 
and their cohorts. Russian Jewry, which at 
one time led world Jewry in scholarly accom- 
plishment, is today in the throes of tragic 
spiritual destruction. 

Not only have the Russian despots de- 
stroyed the culture of their own Jewish pop- 
ulation but they are engaged in a campaign 
to undermine and stifle the creative develop- 
ment of Israel, which is the bastion of free- 
dom in the Middle East. Russia is allying it- 
self with the ancient enemies of Israel, such 
as Egypt and her “Murder, Inc.,” accomplices. 
This alliance has been solidified for the pur- 
pose of conquering and enslaving the whole 
of the Middle East. Israel is in mortal peril 
from the brutal aggression of the Russian 
Gargantuan. The Russian dictators cannot 
endure the fruitful growth of Israel’s politi- 
cal and economic edifice of liberty. Russia is 
the exponent of the grossest type of mate- 
rialism and cannot bring to mankind the’ 
fruits of humanity and the exaltation of 
the spirit. 

Education and science are no deterrents to 
an evil nature and a depraved character. 
Education can help to give man more knowl- 
edge and develop his abilities, but it cannot 
give him a kind heart, a clear conscience, and 
a refined soul. Only religion and a pro- 
found belief in God can give him these 
attributes. 

Mankind and civilization are at the abyss 
of destruction in this atomic age. Unless 
mankind finds a way toward peace and jus- 
tice, the principles of righteousness and 
human dignity, it will revert to complete 
darkness as in prehistoric times, 

Passover has acquired a new meaning not 
only as a reminder of the great deliverance 
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of ancient days in Egypt, but as a hope and 
forerunner of liberation of Jewry from behind 
the Iron Curtain and other oppressed areas. 
With the help of the Almighty God it shall 
come to pass that our hopes and aspirations 
will be realized, as the Hagaddah says; “Next 
year we shall be free men.” 





Rev. C. Bertrand Bowser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Reverend 
C. Bertrand Bowser, rector of St. Au- 
gustine’s Episcopal Church in Lawrence, 
Mass., is retiring after 55 years of de- 
voted service to the Creator of us all. 

I grew up in the neighborhood of his 
church. One of my first and lasting im- 
pressions of this kind and understanding 
minister, was the inner sanctity that he 
radiated to every person that he met. 

Although I worshiped at another 
church, the difference in our faiths be- 
came, not the separation but the bridge, 
that brought us close together in toler- 
ance, respect, and friendship. To preach 
the divine word is the mission of ali 
clergymen, To live it, is the supreme 
grace. 

That is the inspiring story of the Rev- 
erend C. Bertrand Bowser, the good shep- 
herd of St. Augustine’s Church. 

Although he is retiring from the active 
ministry, his presence and his example 
will help all the people of greater Law- 
rence to become better than they were, 
following the way of faith, hope, and 
charity. We are extremely grateful to 
the Reverend Mr. Bowser, and, in proof 
of our warm regard, I ask unanimous 
consent for publication in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of the following news re- 
port that appeared in a recent issue of 
the Evening Tribune, of Lawrence, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. BOwSER RESIGNS AS RECTOR BECAUSE 

oF Itt. HEALTH 

Rev. C. Bertrand Bowser, dean of greater 
Lawrence clergymen and one of the oldest 
active Episcopal ministers in Massachusetts, 
announced his resignation as rector of St. 
Augustine’s Episcopal Church to parishoners 
Sunday morning. Rector of that church for 
the past 50 years, Rev. Mr. Bowser told the 
congregation that, “It is with great regret 
that I find it necessary because of continuing 
illness to submit my resignation as rector to 
take effect July 1, 1956.” 

The rector, in announcing his resignation, 
told the congregation that he was grateful 
for “the many warm, personal associations 
that have developed through the years.” 
He also expressed his thanks for the coopera- 
tion and help of the willing workers of the 
parish. 

His announcement was as follows: 

“It is with great regret that I find it neces- 
sary because of continuing illness to submit 
my resignation as rector of St. Augustine’s 
Episcopal Church, to take effect July 1, 1956. 

“During my 50 years of service at St. 
Augustine’s, I have had the privilege of see- 
ing the parish grow and prosper and become 
an increasingly active spiritual force in the 
community. I am grateful for the many 


warm personal associations that have devel- 
oped through the years, for the cooperation 
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and help given to me by the many willing 
workers at St. Augustine’s and especially for 
the spirit of friendliness and good will which 
has always prevailed in our parish and has 
been one of our greatest assets. 

“We have worked hard together for our 
church in bad and in good times and have 
known both failures and successes but in the 
end I think we can point with pride to our 
accomplishments in making St. Augustine's 
what it is today. I know the next 50 years 
will point the way to even higher goals and 
I leave you with my hopes and prayers for 
success in all your endeavors for the future.” 

Rev. Mr. Bowser is the only rector the 
church has ever had, going to that parish in 
1906 when St. Augustine’s was founded from 
the Grace Episcopal Church, where he had 
been serving as a curate. 

Ordained in Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Boston, in June 1900, he has served in this 
city almost exclusively in his 55-year career 
as a clergyman. 

The retiring clergyman was born in Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick, Canada, and moved to 
Wakefield in his early teens, and graduated 
from high school in that community. He 
furthered his education at Harvard College 
and Yale Divinity School where he received 
a bachelor of divinity degree in 1898. 

His first 3 years as a minister were spent 
at Christ Church, Rochdale, until transferred 
to the Grace Episcopal Church in this com- 
munity, serving as curate under Rev. Arthur 
Moulton, who later was named Episcopal 
bishop of Utah. 

He has served here continuously since 1903, 
taking over as rector of St. Augustine’s 
Church in 1906, the year of its foundation. 

Rev. Mr. Bowser married Anstiss McDuffie 
in the same year. The couple have three 
children: Anstiss, wife of Richard Wagner, 
Ph. D., of Cambridge; Howard B. Bowser, of 
Readville; and Elizabeth, wife of Gordon 
Smith, of Manchester, N. H. 





United Nations’ Hymn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the REcorp, I would like 
to include a poem by Milford E. Shields, 
Poet Laureate of the State of Colorado. 
Mr. Shields has written a poem concern- 
ing the United Nations, which I believe 
deserves our thoughtful consideration: 

UNITED NATIONS’ HYMN 
(By Milford E. Shields) 


One God creates all men of common clay 
To dwell upon this earth in love and peace, 
To labor on unto the shining day 

When tyranny in all its forms shall cease; 
Thus nations rise up in man’s dwelling place, 
Become united by God’s living grace. 


United Nations, rise with righteous might 

Before oppressors who would slave the earth, 

Meet force with greater force, meet might 
with right 

And under God give freedom fuller birth; 

Preserve man’s high and holy dignity, 

United Nations, keep ail mankind free! 


God of our fellow-men, we look to Thee— 
Give us the vision and the range of sight, 
Give us one strength and one humility 
To labor on in one great love and light— 
Give us the power, make our efforts whole 
To work the full United Nations’ goal! 
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American Bar Association Opposition to 
OTC-GATT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York., Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a brief submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in opposition to 
H. R. 5550, a bill to authorize the United 
States membership in OTC-GATT: 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION VIEWS IN OPPO- 
SITION TO H. R. 5550, SUBMITTED TO THE 
Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, MarRcH 8, 1956 


(By Albert MacC. Barnes, designated 
representative) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Albert MacC. Barnes, of 
the New York bar. I am appearing here 
today as the representative of the American 
Bar Association, to oppose H. R. 5550. On 
August 24, 1955, at the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association in Philadelphia, 
Pa., the house of delegates, the ruling body 
of that organization, approved the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the bill, H. R. 5550, au- 
thorizing the President to accept member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion, is hereby disapproved on the grounds 
(a) that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 (Tariff Act of 1930, sec. 350) con- 
fers no such power on the President, and (b) 
that neither the President, nor Congress has 
the legal authority under the Constitution, 
to delegate the regulation of our commerce 
with foreign nations to a foreign-controlled 
group, and the committee on customs law is 
hereby authorized on behalf of the American 
Bar Association to present these views to the 
Congress, and that the president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association be authorized to select 
a representative or representatives to appear 
before the proper congressional committees.” 

This is not intended to be a fully docu- 
mented brief but rather a collection of 
thoughts which we hope the committee 
may find useful. 

Any consideration of H, R. 5550, by the 
very phraseology of that bill, necessitates 
consideration of the Charter of the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation (known as 
OTC, and the charter of OTC states that it 
is to implement and administer the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (known as 
GATT). It seems obvious, therefore, that 
H. R. 5550 and OTC and GATT must be con- 
sidered together as part of a general plan 
to take away from Congress the constitu- 
tional obligation imposed upon it and dele- 
gated it to a supernational or international 
organization in which the United States, 
with 20 percent of the world’s foreign trade, 
is relegated to a minor position. The United 
States must even obtain the consent of that 
body, in which it has one vote out of 35 
and no veto, before it can attend to what 
may well be considered the sovereign right 
of the people to mind their own business. 

Much talk has been heard and many 
warnings sounded about the disastrous con- 
sequences which will flow from refusal of 
the Congress to approve H. R. 5650. Much 
of this propaganda smacks of deliberate ef- 
fort to pressure the Congress into approval of 
a course of action to which it is claimed the 
United States has already committed itself, 
seemingly without regard to the funda- 
mental questions of whether the proposed 
action is in accord with the law of the 
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United States. Whether or not there be 
validity in such fears, the Congress must 
determine four basic questions: 

1. Has the President any sovereign power 
to enter into gn executive agreement to join 
a supernational or international organiza- 
tion designed to direct and control our 
foreign trade? 

2. Can Congress under its constitutional 
power over foreign trade delegate to the 
President the authority to become a member 
of OTC? 

3. Did the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
as amended, delegate in advance an authority 
to the President to make and proclaim the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) ? 

4. Has the President usurped a nondele- 
gable power of Congress in creating GATT? 

Discussion of these questions should be 
prefaced by refreshing the recollection of 
the committee as to certain specific pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Article I, section 1, provides that: “All 
legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

Article I, section 8: “The Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises.” 

- - s . * 

Article I, section 8, clause 3: “Congress 
shall have power * * * to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 

Article II, section 2, clause 2 under powers 
of the President provides: “He” (the Presi- 
dent) “shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 

The most casual inspection of these clauses 
forces the conclusion that so far as the mat- 
ters involved in this foreign trade-control 
plan are concerned, the Constitution gives 
to the President only one power, i. e., “to 
make treaties with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” GATT has no status as a 
treaty. 

Lest we lose sight of the main path, and 
drift off into the realm of sovereignty as a 
basis for so-called executive agreements, per- 
haps it would be well to again consider the 
phraseology of the Constitution. The pre- 
amble thereof states: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the 
United States of America.” 

Sovereignty, wrested from the British 
Crown, was assumed by the people of the 
Colonies. It certainly could not have de- 
scended upon 13 separate collections of 
people whether known as colonies or states 
or territories. 

The Declaration of Independence states: 
“When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another,” and further: “We, there- 
fore, the Representatives of the United States 
of America * * * in the name, and by the 
authority of the good people of these 
Colonies.” 

The concept of sovereignty, suffered a se- 
vere change from the old idea of the ruler 
being the state. No longer could one say, 
“The sovereign is dead—long live the sov- 
ereign.” Here sovereignty for the first time 
was reposed in an indestructible and per- 
petual power—the people. 

And so when the Constitution came to 
be written it was “We the people,” who 
granted to officers and divisions of the Gov- 
ernment established thereby, certain pre- 
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rogatives of their sovereignty. To Congress 
they, the people, delegated the sole and 
exclusive right to legislate, and specifically 
mentioned the right to tax and to control 
foreign commerce. To the President they 
gave only one direct trade power—that, to 
make treaties. . 

It seems almost self-evident that the 
President has no rights of sovereignty from 
the British Crown or elsewhere unless they 
were passed through the people in the Con- 
stitution. Therefore, we must look to the 
Constitution only for the power to engage 
in any activity involving sovereign rights, 
as well as for any power involving foreign 
trade. 

Any powers which Congres has under the 
Constitution must be exercised by Congress, 
and by Congress alone. What is not writ- 
ten in a delegation of authority cannot be 
assumed under any theory of a sovereignty 
in the President superior to that of the 
peopie or the Constitution. 

The administration of laws can be dele- 
gated to the Executive or other agents of 
Congress, only in case Congress sets up an 
intelligible principle or legislative yardstick 
by which the delegate is governed. In Pan- 
ama Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 388) 
the Supreme Court passing on the question 
of delegation of authority in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and construing the 
exclusive power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce under the Constitution, stated: 

“The Congress manifestly is not permitted 
to abdicate or to transfer to others the essen- 
tial legislative functions with which it is 
thus vested.” 

This principle is definitely applicable to 
GATT in spite of the dictum of Mr. Justice 
Sunderland in United States v. Curtiss 
Wright (299 U. S. 304). Certainly in that 
case the delegated power was sufficiently de- 
scribed and limited by Congress to be well 
within the established rule regarding legis- 
lative yardsticks, limits, or principles neces- 
sary in any delegation of power. Such cases 
as Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649 (1892)); 
Buttfield v. Stranahan (192 U.S. 470 (1904) ); 
and Hampton v. United States (276 U. S. 394) 
have- clearly supported the principle that 
where Congress incorporates in a delegation 
of authority, phraseology establishing an “in- 
telligible principle,” definite limitations of 
activity and leaves nothing involving the ex- 
pediency or just operation of such legislation 
to the determination of the President, the 
delegation is within the Constitution. 

The delegation was not of the right to 
make law but to fill in the facts or condi- 
tions under which a congressionally made 
law was to take effect, be disregarded, or 
made inoperative. 

H. R. 5550 provides only for membership 
in a so-called administrative body. The 
charter of that body (OTC) which must be 
considered a part of this legislation, contains 
no legislative yardsticks, limitation, or “in- 
telligible principle” established by Congress. 
The operation is left to the discretion of the 
membership without any control by Con- 
gress. If GATT is to be considered a part 
of this executive program then it will be 
found that GATT goes far beyond the limi- 
tations of authority granted the President in 
section 350, Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

GATT was put into effect by signature to 
a protocol of provisional application. On 
behalf of the United States it was signed by 
a division chief of the Department of State. 
In our case the alleged delegation to the 
President was in fact redelegated by him to 
the Secretary of State, and redelegated by the 
Secretary of State to a division chief. Now 
it is sought to redelegate the power to an 
international or supernational organization. 
The President’s proclamation, T. D. 51802, 
only amplifies the view that no such power 
Was reposed im the President by the provi- 
sions of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended. 
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H. R. 5550 is a delegation of authority to 
the President to accept membership in the 
OTC. No limitations or control or statement 
of an intelligible principle accompanies this 
delegation. On the contrary, for example, 
the bill carries an appropriation to the De- 
partment of State of “whatever sums may 
be necessary” for the payment of the United 
States “‘share of the expenses” of OTC. 
These expenses are to be “in accordance with 
article 9 of the agreement referred to in sub- 
section (a)”, OTC Charter. But it is sig- 
nificant that this is a delegation of unlimited 
authority because the fixing of expenses and 
shares is left to.the OTC assembly, by article 
9. The delegation also carries with it the 
fixing of salaries on an unknown basis, and 
of employees in unknown number. It dele- 
gates to the Secretary of State the authority 
to fix “other expenses which he may deem 
necessary.” The bill itself does not comply 
with any of the rules governing the delega- 
tion of an authority, and seems of itself to 
be unconstitutional. 

OTC, article 9 (b): “The assembly shall 
apportion the expenditures of the organiza- 
tion among the members, in accordance with 
a scale of contributions to be fixed by the 
assembly, and each member shall contribute 
promptly to the Organization its share of 
these expenditures.” 

H. R. 5550 presents for congressional ap- 
proval an international trade body to be 
known as the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration (OTC), designed to provide perma- 
nent administration and implementation of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), which in itself has not been ap- 
proved by Congress. This GATT is, in turn, 
the creature of a broad interpretation by the 
State Department of the authority delegated 
to the President in the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act (sec. 350, Tariff Act of 1930), 
the constitutionality of which has been 
raised in two cases now pending in the 
courts: Morgantown Glassware Guild, Inc. v. 
George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (C. A. No. 876-55), United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia; Star Kist 
Foods, Inc. v. United States (Bruno Scheidt 
Inc., party in interest, protest 258737-K, be- 
fore the U. S. Customs Court). 

It will be remembered that an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization (ITO), familiarly 
known as the Habana Charter, was de- 
nounced by the American Bar Association 
after recommendation by three of its com- 
mittees and the association’s position was 
presented to Congress in 1950. Public oppo- 
sition to the ITO caused its ultimate with- 
drawal by the State Department. 

This is the State Department’s second at- 
tempt to create an international trade organ- 
ization, in which the United States is 1 out of 
35 nations represented; where it has 1 
vote; where it has no veto; where it sub- 
scribes to a permanent policy of tariff reduc- 
tion; deprives our elected representatives of 
control of our own foreign trade fiscal poli- 
cies; commits the United States to review its 
own tariff rates and policies at the request of 
any one of the said members; and takes away 
even our right to vote on any question where 
we are one of the parties in dispute. 

This bill, H. R. 5550, is simply a roundabout 
method of placing Congress in the anomalous 
position of indirectly approving GATT, a 
thing which it has several times specifically 
refused todo. GATT should not be approved 
indirectly by subterfuge, but should be 
thoroughly aired before legislative action 
takes place. The reasons for such airing 
become apparent w-.ien consideration is 
given to the subject matters dealt with in 
GATT. Many of them vitally affect our 
domestic laws and international trade prac- 
tices. For example— 

1. Internal taxation (GATT, pt. IJ, art. 
IV, par. 8). 

2. Identifying marks of foreign merchan- 
dise (art. IX (3) (4) (5)). 
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3. Bases of customs valuations (GATT, 
art. VIL (2) (3)). 

4. Antidumping law (GATT, art. VI (4) 
(6a) (6b) (6c)). 

5. Countervailing duties (GATT, art. VI 
(4) (6a) (6b) (6c). 

6. Embargoes or quotas (GATT, art. XI (1) 
concluding unnumbered paragraph). 

7. Currency restrictions (GATT, art. XII 
(1)—balance of payments—monetary fund). 

8. Subsidies by Government (GATT, art. 
XVI, sec. A (3) (4)). 

9. Emergency action on certain imports 
(clearly GATT, art. XIX (1a) (3a) is at 
variance with our safety device called the 
escape clause). 

We would not be permitted to find that 
an industry of our own was injured by for- 
eign competition, without submitting the 
contemplated remedy to the OTC for ap- 
proval. This seems to be one situation in 
which the sovereign right to attend to our 
own business should not be abridged. Shall 
we abandon our Tariff Commission and its 
procedures for a foreign-dominated OTC 
executive committee? 

The ITO (Habana Charter) was repudiated. 
The OTC contains many of its provisions in 
substantially identical form as disclosed by 
@ comparison. 


Comparison of articles of proposed organiza- 
tion and corresponding articles of Havana 
Charter for an international trade organi- 
zation 














Correspond- 

Article No. OTC | ing article 

No. ITO 

IG i ii cocina Mii cncimioniephithieiaebabanties 73. 

The Assembly. ....... 5(a), (b), (c), (d), | 73(1), (7), 
e). 76(1), (2). 
The Executive Com- | 6(a), (i), (ii), (ili), | 7841), (2), 
mittee. (b), (¢). (a), (ec), 
80(1), (4). 


The Secretariat .......| 7(a), (b), (c), (d), | 840), (2), 

(e). 85(1), (2), 
88(1), (3). 
5 


ee 0.2 cdnthteacweninns 75, 

Budget and contribu- | 9(a), (b), (¢)----..- 77(6), 91. 
tions, 

Beato cecns iiagueacd) 10(a), (b), (c), (d)- ~*~ 90(1), 

Relations with other | 11(a), (b), (c)----.- 87(1), (2), 
organizations, 86(1). 





If the principle of control of our foreign 
trade by a foreign dominated group was 
undesirable when the ITO was before Con- 
gress in 1950, it is infinitely more undesirable 
today. 

Certainly the Constitution contains no 
specific authority for the President or the 
Executive Department to enter into a so- 
called executive agreement transferring the 
policy and control of our domestic and for- 
eign trade affairs to an international body, 
beyond the control of our legislators. Nor 
can such authority be spelled out as an in- 
cident of sovereignty. 

If the President has such power it can 
only be by lawful delegation from the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

Whether Congress itself has any authority 
under the Constitution to create such a for- 
eign-controlled body having virtual charge 
of our foreign commerce, is at best highly 
doubtful, limited as that power is by article 
1, section 8 of the Constitution granting 
solely to Congress the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. 

The OTC charter contains in article 1 the 
following statement: “The Organization for 
Trade Cooperation (hereinafter referred to 
as ‘the Organization’) is hereby established 
to further, as provided for in the General 
Agreement and herein, the achievement of 
the purposes and objectives set forth in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(herein referred to as ‘the General Agree- 
ment’).” 

The objectives of GATT are set forth as 
follows: 
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“ARTICLE I 


“1. The contracting parties recognize that 
their relations in the field of trade and 
economic endeavor should be conducted with 
a view to raising standards of living, insuring 
full employment, and a large and steadily 
growing volume of real income and effective 
demand, developing the full use of the re- 
sources of the world and expanding the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods, and promot- 
ing the progressive development of the 
economies of all the contracting parties. 

“2. The contracting parties desire to con- 
tribute to these objectives through this 
agreement by entering into reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous arrangements di- 
rected to the substantial reduction of tariffs 
and other barriers to trade and to the elimi- 
nation of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce.” 

This ambitious statement is strangely 
similar to the stated objectives of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, which read 
substantially as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress to remove obstructions to the 
free flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce which tend to diminish the amount 
thereof; and to provide for the general wel- 
fare by promoting the organization of in- 
dustry for the purpose of cooperative action 
among trade groups, to induce and main- 
tain united action of labor and management 
under adequate governmental sanctions and 
supervision, to eliminate unfair competitive 
practices, to promote the fullest possible 
utilization of the present productive capac- 
ity of industries, to avoid undue restriction 
of production (except as may be temporarily 
required), to increase the consumption of 
industrial and agricultural products by in- 
creasing purchasing power, to reduce and re- 
lieve unemployment, to improve standards 
of labor, and otherwise to rehabilitate indus- 
try and to conserve natural resources.” 

The NIRA was held to be a delegation of 
“unfettered discretion” to the President and 
was contrary to the Constitution. It was be- 
fore the Supreme Court in Panama Refining 
Company v. Ryan (293 U. S. 388), and again 
in Schechter v. United States (295 U. S. 495), 
and in both cases held to be too broad a 
delegation, containing no legislative yard- 
stick, nor enunciating an intelligible legis- 
lative principle. 

The OTC without GATT is nothing—with 
GATT it raises the question of whether GATT 
has any legal authority for its existence. 

This leaves for consideration the question 
of whether the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, as amended, contains within it a legal 
basis for the delegation of authority therein 
contained to include GATT. That act, sec- 
tion 350, Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, pro- 
vides as folows: 

“(a) (1) For the purpose of expanding 
foreign markets for the products of the 
United States (as a means of assisting in 
establishing and maintaining a better rela- 
tionship among various branches of Ameri- 
can agriculture, industry, mining, and com- 
merce) by regulating the admission of for- 
eign goods into the United States in accord- 
ance with the characteristics and needs of 
various branches of American production so 
that foreign markets will be made available 
to those branches of American production 
which require and are capable of develop- 
ing such outlets by affording corresponding 
market opportunities for foreign products 
in the United States, the President, whenever 
he finds as a fact that any existing duties or 
other import restrictions of the United States 
or any foreign country are unduly burdening 
and restricting the foreign-trade of the 
United States and that the purpose above 
declared will be promoted by the means 
hereinafter specified, is authorized from time 
to time— 

“(A) To enter into foreign trade agree- 
ments with foreign governments or instru- 
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mentalities thereof: Provided, That the en- 
actment of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955 shall not be construed to deter- 
mine or indicate the approval or disapproval 
by the Congress of the executive agreement 
known as the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

“(B) To proclaim such modifications of ex- 
isting duties and other import restrictions, 
or such additional import restrictions, or 
such continuance, and for such minimum 
periods, of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment of any article covered by foreign trade 
agrements, as are required or appropriate 
to carry out any foreign trade agreement 
that the President has entered into here- 
under.” 


It will be seen from the foregoing extract 
of section 350 that the purposes of that act 
were apparently broad enough to cover a 
complete reorganization of the world. But 
only two specific powers were granted to 
the President; (a) to enter into foreign trade 
agreements, and (b) to proclaim such mod- 
ifications of existing United States duties 
and other import restrictions as are required 
or appropriate to carry out the agreement. 
There is no intinration here that Congress 
granted to the President any authority to 
enter into an international compact creat- 
ing an international body to control our 
foreign trade. 


It is significant that reference is made in 
paragraph 2 D (ii) to the fact that “The 
standards of valuation contained in section 
402 of this act” (i. e., the Tariff Act of 1930) 
“(as in effect during the representative 
period) shall be utilized by the President, 
to the maximum extent he finds such utili- 
zation practicable, in making the determina- 
tions” required under combination ad va- 
lorem and specific rates, or a combination 
of rates producing an ad valorem equivalent 
above 50 percent. Thus again is raised a 
conflict of authority between Congress and 
the sections of GATT having to do with de- 
termination of dutiable values. 

Article VIZ of GATT departs radically 
from the provisions of section 402 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, and provides that the 
contracting parties recognize the vitality 
of the general principles of valuation set 
forth thereafter and undertake that they 
shall “upon a request of another contracting 
party review the operation of any of their 
laws or regulations relating to value for 
customs purposes in the light of these 
principles.” This leaves the United States 
open to complaints by any of the members 
of GATT of any specific customs valuation 
scheme which we may adopt and obviously 
if we adopt one which someone does not 
like and we change it, someone else may 
not like the latest one, and so ad infinitum. 

If authority is given to the President to 
become a member of OTC he must accept 
that membership with the full knowledge 
that he must abide by all the rules, regula- 
tions and policies of GATT—or walk out 
with all the caustic criticism or censure 
generally attached to such an action. It is 
better not to go in than to incur the dis- 
pleasure of any of the world’s friendly na- 
tions. 

Authority is claimed under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to bind this Nation 
to GATT as an executive agreement (which 
authority stands at best on shaky ground), 
as evidenced by four congressional refusals 
to commit itself. Thus the present con- 
sideration of H. R. 5550 is probably as close 
as Congress will come to having GATT be- 
fore it. Approval of H. R. 5550 carries with 
it, by implication, approval of GATT. Con- 
gress should not even consider passage of 
this bill without having GATT before it. 

As the Supreme Court stated in Buttfield 
v. Stranahan (192 U. S. 525): “The 
power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations is expressly conferred upon 
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Congress, and, being an enumerated power, 
is complete in itself, acknowledging no limi- 
tations other than those prescribed in the 
Constitution.” 

An analysis of GATT and OTC will read- 
ily show why Congress should not delegate 
its constitutional powers by direction or in- 
direction to this international body. 

In its preamble (which will now become 
article I) GATT lists its broad objects: 
“Raising standards of living, insuring full 
employment and a large and steadily grow- 
ing volume of real income and effective 
demand, developing the full use of the re- 
sources of the world and expanding the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods.” To this 
was added this proposed language in 1955: 
“and promoting the progressive development 
of the economies of all the contracting par- 
ties.” These objectives are to be accom- 
Plished “by entering into reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous arrangements di- 
rected to the substantial reduction of tar- 
iffs and other barriers to trade and to the 
elimination of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce.” 

This article I sets the theme for GATT: 
an international organization which is ac- 
tually an attempt at a world-trade govern- 
ment in which we are merely a satellite 
having 1 vote in 35. 

As a member of GATT we subscribe to 
at least one objective we have refused to 
espouse in our own domestic legislation. In 
the Employment Act of 1946 Congress was 
careful not to declare it to be the policy 
of the Federal Government to insure full 
employment, but instead to promote maxi- 
mum employment, and there is a world of 
difference between those two phrases. To 
insure full employment—which means to 
insure everyone’s having a job at all times— 
a nation must of necessity be either secial- 
istic or communistic. Where everyone works 
for the state, jobs can be guaranteed or 
insured for all. On this point consider this 
excerpt from the constitution of Soviet Rus- 
sia, chapter X, article 118: 

“Citizens of the U. 8S. S. R. have the right 
to work, that is, the right to guaranteed 
employment and payment for their work in 
accordance with its quantity and quality. 
The right to work is insured by the Social- 
ist organization of the national economy.” 

Under article II each member shall ac- 
cord nondiscriminatory treatment to all 
other members with respect to import and 
export duties (with few exceptions). This 
seems to mean that if we make a special 
trade concession to Haiti, Communist Czech- 
Oslovakia must be accorded the same treat- 
ment. If this be so this provision presents 
a direct conflict with the policy of the Con- 
gress as expressed in the trade agreement 
statute, that Communist controlled coun- 
tries shall not receive the benefits of re- 
duced trade agreement rates. To get out 
of that difficulty it was necessary for the 
United States to get permission to withdraw 
Czechoslovakia from the list of nations en- 
titled to most-favored nation treatment. 

Under article II, no member shall alter its 
method of determining dutiable value or of 
converting currencies so as to impair the 
value of any of the concessions provided for 
in GATT. 

H. R. 6040 now before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate changes most of our 
existing laws on the subject of customs val- 
uations which were in effect at the time 
GATT was negotiated. If H. R. 6040 be- 
comes law it may be found to be a violation 
of article III of GATT and will require at 
least the giving of compensatory conces- 
sions to any country interested. 

Under article IV imported products must 
be treated the same as domestic products re- 
garding all laws affecting their internal sale. 
There is a specific provision that would pro- 
hibit Congress from requiring that a certain 
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proportion of a given product must be sup- 
plied from domestic sources. 

Under article VI a Member may levy a 
special dumping duty if dumping by an ex- 
port nation threatens the domestic indus- 
try—a provision generally in accord with 
our domestic dumping statute. On counter- 
valing duties, however, the GATT require- 
ment “material injury” to a domestic in- 
dustry is not found in our law. 

Quotas—embargoes—price supports: In 
this area GATT and our domestic policies 
and laws are in direct conflict. GATT has 
decided that the United States violates the 
general agreement article II and article XI 
when it applies quotas or fees under section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, noting that “The United States Gov- 
ernment has taken positive steps aimed at 
reducing 1955 crop supplies by lowering sup- 
port price levels, or by imposing marketing 
quotas at minimum levels permitted by leg- 
islation,” and has assured GATT that, “The 
United States will discuss proposals under 
section 22 with all countries having sub- 
stantial interest prior to taking action.” 

Under this same prohibition against 
quotas the United States has been attacked 
and has been compelled to give compensat- 
ing concessions where it obtained a waiver 
to impose quotas on dairy products. In re- 
turn GATT authorized the Netherlands 
Government to suspend the application to 
the United States of its obligations under 
the general agreement to allow the United 
States to supply Netherlands a limit of 60,000 
metric tons of wheat flour during the year 
1955. (See Decisions, 3d Sup., Basic In- 
struments and Selected Documents of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
Geneva, June 1955, p. 46.) This in spite 
of the provisions in section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act that “no interna- 
tional agreement entered into by the United 
States shall be applied a manner inconsistent 
with this section.” 

In this area GATT is in direct conflict with 
our farm price support legislation formu- 
lated by Congress. It creates a definite con- 
flict with H. R. 7925; H. R. 8954; H. R. 9595, 
and others. 

Although no waiver has yet been re- 
quested, it is probably that our Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949 also violates article XI. 
This act authorizes the President to pro- 
hibit or curtail export of any materials in 
order to protect the national security, or 
protect the domestic economy from exces- 
sive drain of scarce materials, or further 
the foreign policy of the United States. The 
act was originally scheduled to terminate 
June 30, 1953, and was subsequently re- 
newed for another 3 years until June 30, 
1956. If it is again renewed, one could hard- 
ly say it represents “temporary” legislation, 
and there would be a question as to whether 
it was being “‘temporarily applied” so as to 
come under the article XI exemption. But 
the exemption applies only to restrictions 
“temporarily applied to prevent or relieve 
critical shortages of foodstuffs or other 
products essential to the Nation involved.” 
GATT thus cuts down the scope of Presi- 
dential action permitted under the congres- 
sional declaration of policy. 

With so many provisions of GATT at 
variance with domestic policy or requiring 
approval or direction of domestic policy by 
the OTC-GATT, the question might well be 
raised as to whether it is not wiser to stay 
out of such an organization that will im- 
pede our domestic action, and enter into 
agreements on a point-by-point basis that 
is in keeping with congressional s@gulation 
of foreign commerce provided by the Con- 
stitution. 

Under article XI, any nation that does 
place import quotas on agricultural prod- 
ucts and receives an exemption. because it 
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similarly restricts domestic production must 
maintain the same ratio between the two as 
existed prior to the restrictions. Under 
article XIII, proper trade volume propor- 
tions among importing nations must be 
maintained when import quotas are invoked. 
It is probable that the OTC would super- 
vise both these procedures to insure that 
importers did not suffer. Article XIII pro- 
vides that a member-shall consult with OTC 
regarding adjustment of such proportions, 
on request. 

The interesting thing about GATT’s quota 
ban is that apparently the United States is 
one of the very few of the members that 
would be forced to ask for a waiver—most of 
the rest have built-in exemptions either in 
article XI XII or XVIII. Article XII permits 
quotas where needed to prevent serious de- 
celine in monetary reserves or to increase 
them if they are low. Thus no so-called soft 
currency nation need worry avout waivers 
when it imposes quotas. Article XVIII pro- 
vides that increased tariffs or quotas may be 
used for economic development purposes by 
underdeveloped countries if the prior ap- 
proval of OTC is obtained. 

Article XVI deals with subsidies. There 
probably is inevitable conflict between these 
GATT regulations and our domestic subsidy 
program. It is provided that if a member 
maintains a subsidy which increases exports 
or decreases imports of any product, a report 
must be made to OTC. If the subsidy is 
causing a serious prejudice to another mem- 
ber’s trade, consultations must be held. Re- 
cently added language would ban the use of 
export subsidies on nonprimary products or 
manufactures after January 1, 1958. Export 
subsidies on primary products may continue 
to be used-but they must be applied so that 
the subsidizing country will not acquire more 
than an equitable share of the world export 
trade in that product. Just who determines 
this “equitable share” is left unsaid, but of 
course if would be the OTC-GATT. 

Article XIX is the so-called escape clause 
provision. It provides that if as a result of 
unforeseen developments and of obligations 
incurred under GATT, a product is being 
imported into a country in such increased 
quantities and under such conditions that 
serious injury is caused or threatened to 
domestic producers, a member is permitted 
to suspend the obligation or modify the con- 
cession. If this is done, other affected mem- 
bers can suspend substantially equivalent 
concessions if the OTC approved. This escape 
clause differs from the one written into our 
own tariff law by Congress (Trade Agree- 
ment Extension Law 1951), in that, in order 
to suspend the effect of a concession, it is 
only necessary under our law that a product, 
as a partial result of the concession, is being 
imported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities that serious injury is 
caused or threatened to the domestic industry 
producing like products. No “unforeseen de- 
velopments” are required as under GATT. 
It is, therefore, entirely probable that we 
could take advantage of the escape clause in 
our own law and still be in violation of 
GATT. The conflicting interpretations of 
the two provisions may be measured by the 
storm of protests and second guessing on the 
facts by member countries of GATT follow- 
ing each of the few instances in which the 
United States has taken action to protect its 
own industries from injury under the escape 
clause provision of our laws. 

Under the new language of article XXVIII, 
concessions are open for withdrawal or modi- 
fication only once very 3 years starting Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. However, the OTC may at any 
time, in special circumstances, authorize a 
member to enter into negotiations for modi- 
fication or withdrawal, such negotiations to 
be supervised by OTC. 

The new article XXIX (of GATT) gives 
OTC authority to sponsor tariff negotiations. 
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Although no member is obligated to partici- 
pate in such negotiations, the moral sua- 
sion of paragraph 2 (b) of the article is of 
interest: 

“The contracting parties recognize that in 
general the success of multilateral negotia- 
tions would depend on the participation 
of all contracting parties which conduct a 
substantial proportion of their external trade 
with one another.” 

Thus it could be said that a United States 
refusal to participate in negotiations spon- 
sored by OTC would be in violation of the 
spirit of GATT. 

Under the new article XXX, if a nation 
does not agree to amendments to articles 
IV to XXX of GATT already accepted by 
two-thirds of the members, it can be eased 
out of OTC, or remain a member, at the 
discretion of OTC. 

Article XXV provides for OTC, which car- 
ries out the provisions of GATT as well as 
other activities set up by the OTC agree- 
ment. 

It is most interesting to note here that 
although we can keep Communist China out 
of the United Nations through use of the 
veto, we would be powerless to ban Red 
China from OTC discussions if two-thirds of 
the membership voted against us. Further- 
more, by a two-third vote Red China could 
be admitted as a member of OTC-GATT if 
she wished. OTC-GATT is an attempt at a 
world trade constitution without a bill of 
rights. 

Next we come to article 13, where we find 
that waiver of an obligation under GATT 
can be granted by OTC if approved by a two- 
thirds majority, such majority to comprise 
more than half of the members. Congress 
thus delegates to OTC the power to allow 
any member to violate any provision of 
GATT. Such a delegation is unconscionable. 

Let us briefly catalogue at least some ex- 
amples of the extent to which Congress 
would delegate its rights under OTC-GATT. 

1. Delegation of authority as to what 
questions of international trade and com- 
mercial policy to study, what recommenda- 
tions to make, and what propaganda to pub- 
lish in keeping with GATT’s broad world- 
trade-state objectives (OTC, art. 3, GATT 
new art. I). 

2. Delegation of authority to permit or 
forbid the United States to levy a dumping 
duty if dumping in the United States by 
another country injures an industry in a 
third country—say Cuba (GATT, art. VI). 

3. Delegation of authority to permit or 
forbid the United States to enact import 
quota legislation. A general national policy 
against import quotas is one thing. Having 
to ask OTC for permission to enforce our 
laws—such as section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act—is quite another. Enact- 
ment of H. R. 8954 or similar legislation 
would send us on our knees to OTC again. 

4. Delegation of authority to permit or 
forbid the United States to enact any other 
legislation contrary to provisions of GATT 
(OTC art. 13). 

5. Delegation of authority to obtain from 
the executive braneh of our Government 
numerous reports on various matters, in- 
cluding the steps taken in pursuance of the 
various provisions and policies set forth in 
GATT (e. g., GATT art. VII, Valuation for 
Customs Purposes; GATT, art. X, XVII). 

6. Delegation of authority to cause the 
United States Government to review the op- 
eration of its laws and regulations in the 
light of provisions of GATT (GATT, art. 
VIIT). 

7. Delegation of authority to decide 
whether the United States, through giving 
subsidies on the export of a primary product, 
is gaining more than an equitable share of 
world export trade in that product (GATT, 
art. XVI). ‘ 

8. Delegation of authority to permit or 
forbid the United States to suspend sub- 
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stantially equivalent concessions if another 
nation invokes GATT’s escape clause (GATT, 
art. XIX). 

9. Delegation of authority to decide 
whether the United States can put into 
force a customs union or free-trade area 
(GATT, art. XXIV). 

10. Delegation of authority to force the 
United States to confer with a nation de- 
signed by OTC in addition to the nation 
with which the concession was originally ne- 
gotiated if we wish to modify or withdraw a 
trade concession at the end of its term. 

11. Delegation of authority to decide 
whether the United States is actually in vio- 
lation of any provision of GATT, and to di- 
rect us to take corrective measures. That 
is one meaning of article 3 of OTC, saying 
that OTC will “administer” GATT. There 
is no appeal from OTC’s interpretation of 
the facts. In the United States violation of a 
law would be determined by the courts. Not 
so here. This is contrary to our entire Con- 
stitutional concept of justice. 

We realize that H. R. 5550 comes before 
this Committee as part of the President’s 
program. But on that point we ask your 
indulgence for other quotations from the 
Panama Refining case, page 418 and at page 
420: 

“The Congress left the matter to the Presi- 
dent without standard or rule, to be dealt 
with as he pleased. The effort by ingenious 
and diligent construction to supply a cri- 
terion still permits such a breadth of au- 
thorized action as essentially to commit to 
the President the functions of a legislature 
rather than those of an executive or adminis- 
trative officer executing a declared legislative 
policy. 

“The question whether such a delegation 
of legislative power is permitted by the Con- 
stitution is not answered by the argument 
that it should be assumed that the President 
has acted, and will act, for what he believes 
to be the public good. The point is not one 
of motives, but of constitutional authority, 
for which the best of motives is not a sub- 
stitute.” : 

And also from the Schechter case, in strik- 
ing down the “codes of fair competition” 
sections of NIRA as unconstitutional dele- 
gations of authority, page 537: 

“But Congress cannot delegate legislative 
power to the President to exercise an un- 
fettered discretion to make whatever laws 
he thinks may be needed or advisable for 
the rehabilitation and expansion of trade or 
industry.” 

We think the conclusion forced upon us 
by a study of section 350 is that Congress 
never intended the President to use it as a 
basis for joining an association of “‘contract- 
ing parties’ governed by majority rule 
without veto, amounting in every sense of 
the word to an international organization 
even though not denominated as such. 

If OTC-GATT were made into a purely ad- 
visory international trade body without 
power to compel action; with no rulemaking 
power; with no decision-making authority; 
with no authorative regulatory power; with 
no voting; with no sanctions, and with no 
compulsion, it might be useful as a tribunal 
which could hear governments and individ- 
uals alike, and advise the governments as to 
the best course to follow to simplify, amplify, 
and promote international trade. 

It is not necessary to have finality of judg- 
ment or enforceability of decree which in the 
last analysis cannot be enforced, and can 
only impel a noncomplacent nation to walk 
out. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
By ALBERT MacC, BAaRNEs, 
Designated Representative. 

New Yor, March 8, 1956. 

(NoTe.—It might be well for the Congress 
to consider the situation of the secret treaty 
and executive agreement culminating in the 
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Lansing-Ishii Agreement with Japan in 1905. 
Mr. Lansing told your Foreign Relations 
Committee that the agreement had no bind- 
ing force on the United States—but it took 
an international conference, two complete 
treaties, and a series of notes to get rid of it 
in 1921. (See Constitution of the United 
States of America, Revised and Annotated 
1952 by Edward S. Corwin, editor, p. 426.) ) 





No Public Official or Employee Can Serve 
Two Masters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I made on 
WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
April 21, 1956: 

They call it “conflict of interest” when a 
person goes to work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment “with an ax to grind.” To use his 
inside position to serve an outside interest. 

We have laws to prevent such activities, 
but continuing vigilance is required to make 
sure that people in Key positions do not di- 
rect Government policies for the benefit of 
any individuals, groups, or corporations. 

An employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment is expected to put the public inter- 
est above any and every private interest. 

Ninety-nine percent of them do. 

The 1 pereent used their position in Gov- 
ernment for the financial advantage of 
private enterprise. 

Oftentimes this is difficult to pin down. 

It is not easy to trace the tipoff to one 
corporation, for instance, and concerning 
some change in Government policy, or the 
way in which contracts are awarded to a 
preferred company that has access to in- 
fluential friends inside Government. 

As to full-time Government employees, 
the majority observes the code of ethics, 
similar to the one promulgated by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. This requires 
that all employees of the agency so conduct 
themselves as to permit no possible basis for 
suspicion of unethical business practices. 
It prohibits employees from engaging in any 
outside business unless the approval of com- 
petent authority is first obtained. And it 
prohibits employees from taking any final 
action with respect to any matter in which 
the employee has any personal or financial 
relationships. 

As to WOC’s, meaning those who serve 
without compensation, such standards are 
difficult to enforce. The Government must 
avail itself of the best skills and talents, 
particularly on Government advisory groups 
and in the employment of WOC personnel 
by administrative agencies. 

Certain advisory groups are composed of 
the principal executives of some of the most 
important business firms in the country. 
WOC’s serving as Government officials in 
charge of divisions dealing with the par- 
ticular industry often are important but 
subordinate officials of these same firms. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary is concerned 
about this problem. 

It wants to know whether this relation- 
ship leads to special influence on Govern- 
ment policy by industry through its control 
of advisory groups. 

Unfortunately, many of the practices that 
are considered to be legitimate in the give- 
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and-take world of keen competition become 
abuses when done in the name of Govern- 
ment that is supposed to be the impartial 
umpire. 

Businessmen, by force of long habit, are 
inclined to favor the interests of their own 
business or industry when they serve as 
advisers to Government. 

During the past year the Government felt 
it necessary to disengage itself from the 
services of four high officials. If they had 
been rank-and-file employees, they would 
have been fired. But this is too harsh a 
term to apply to influential people. To save 
face, they are permitted to resign. 

You see, it began to appear that these four 
officials were using their Government posi- 
tions to favor firms in which they had a 
political or financial interest. Although no 
corruption was chargeable, there was much 
doubletalk in evidence. Their two-faced 
roles, as Government advisers and as pos- 
sible financial beneficiaries, did not appeal 
to the public. 

Their behind-the-scenes activities did not 
pay off—because the public is determined 
that no official shall try to serve two masters. 

It can’t be done in a well-informed democ- 
racy. 

But how and where are we going to draw 
the line? 

I recall the hue and cry that was raised 
when Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., was appointed Secretary 
of Defense. He sold all his holdings in GM 
so that there would be no possible suspicion 
that his decisions as Secretary of Defense 
would in no way favor GM. 

In view of the fact that the stock of GM 
has gone up considerably since then, Mr. Wil- 
son made a very real personal sacrifice in 
accepting a Cabinet post. 

This raises the serious question as to 
whether anyone coming into the service of 
the Federal Government should divorce him- 
self completely from a business to which he 
has given most of his life. 

The United States Government, which is 
the biggest organization in the world, must 
not be deprived of the best talent it can get. 

But how can we be sure of attracting and 
holding this talent and, at the same time, 
make certain of its devotion to the public 
interest above all else? Especially those who 
serve without compensation. 

Must we insist that a person sell all stock 
holdings in a business concern for which 
he worked to remove any temptation of fur- 
thering the interests of that business as 
against the interests of Government? 

This is a hard question td answer. 

Such drastic action would discourage many 
high-type men who might otherwise regard 
it as an honor and a duty to serve their 
Government. 


At the same time, we must protect our- 
selves against the few who would exploit 
their Government positions to favor private 
interests. 


Perhaps we need a stronger and more de- 
tailed code of ethics regarding such activi- 
ties, supported by a wide-awake press that 
will keep the public informed as to whether 
standards are being maintained * * * to 
protect us against “conflict of interest.” 

As to present laws there are statu- 
tory provisions of the United States Code 
which affect Federal employees, or former 
Federal employees, in their conduct of pri- 
vate business activities. These statutes, bet- 
ter known as the conflict-of-interest stat- 
utes, are aimed at protecting the public in- 
terest by prohibiting Federal officers and 
employees from engaging in private activities 
which are incompatible with the duties and 
responsibilities of public office. Penalties for 
violation include both fine and imprison- 
ment. Except as provided by these statutes, 
there is no legal prohibition against the 
conduct of private business activities for 
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compensation by an officer or employee of 
the United States. 

As to political activity, all employees in 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including persons employed as ex- 
perts or consultants, even on a part-time or 
intermittent basis, are subject to the politi- 
cal activity restrictions of the Hatch Act. 
This covers the full 24 hours of any day that 
the individual performs some services for the 
Government, rather than just the actual 
hours of employment. The Hatch Act pro- 
hibits the use of official authority or influ- 
ence to interfere with or affect the results 
of an election, and active participation in 
political management or in political cam- 
peigns. 

Supplementing the laws, we have directive 
such as the following one titled: “Steps Fol- 
lowed by the Business and Defense Services 
Administration To Avvoid Conflicts of Inter- 
est.” 

1. The incoming WOC is advised during 
negotiations in connection with his hiring, 
that he will be expected to devote his full 
time and energies to Government work 
without the influence of any prejudicial 
interest. 

2. Upon entrance, he is required to take 
the usual oath of faithful performance to 
the United States Government. 

3. On taking the oath he is handed a docu- 
ment which sets forth his exemptions from 
the “conflict-of-interest” statutes and the 
limitations to such exemptions as set out in 
Executive Order 10182. 

4. Shortly after reporting for duty the 
Wwoc is given a face-to-face indoctrina- 
tion which includes a caution against acting 
upon any individual matter in which he or 
his company has any direct or indirect in- 
terest. He is told that he should withdraw 
from any matter which, if he acted upon it, 
would embarrass himself, his company, or 
the Government. In such cases, he is in- 
structed to refer the matter to the chief 
career employee of the division, who is spec- 
ified, and who is usually the deputy director. 
He is advised that, if there is any question in 
the application of this rule, he is to consult 
with the legal staff or chief administrative 
officer. 

So far so good. 

But laws and directives in and of them- 
selves do not always guarantee compliance. 

Human nature being what it is, partiality 
is apt to affect decisions. 

As the Chairman drily observed, however, 
“I am not so much interested in directives. 
It is a question of whether the directives are 
followed.” 

Congress has added one new safeguard for 
the public by providing that private interests 
of WOC employees appointed under the De- 
fense Production Act must be published in 
the Federal Register. 

We have the feeling that much more can be 
done to separate conflicting interests. 


John Lord O’Brian, whose experience and 
integrity command respectful attention, ad- 
vises that heads of divisions should not come 
from industries in which they have an in- 
terest. In other words, if the Government 
wants an industrialist to head the Iron and 
Steel Division, it should not seek a man from 
that industry. In this way it will remove 
temptation from an official who heads a divi- 
sion in which his employer has a special in- 
terest—the temptation for him to serve the 
master who pays him rather than the master 
to whom he owes primary allegiance under 
these circumstances, namely, the Government 
of the United States. 

There are several bills being considered by 
the Judiciary Committee designed to curb 
those who leave the Government and then use 
this previous Government experience im- 
properly. These bills implement the rule of 
conduct as expressed in Canon 36 of the 
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Canon Ethics of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Perhaps the cure for this whole problem 
would be to develop a genuine career service 
in Government. With adequate salaries te 
attract and hold the best talent, and with 
special leave provided each year for key em- 
ployees to freshen up on current develop- 
ments in those fields outside the Govern- 
ment, but related to its problems. 

In this way we would avoid the alarming 
turnover in Government employment, and 
would not have to call in experts or advisers 
for temporary service. 

This would eliminate the “in and outers” 
and their divided loyalties. 

In the meantime we can help to reduce 
conflict of interest in Government service by 
keeping the bright spotlight of public opin- 
ion trained on those areas where temptation 
might occur. 





Priest Hits Princeton Board Over Hiss 
Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include a news article from the 
outstanding newspaper in the State of 
New Jersey, the Newark Star-Ledger of 
April 23, 1956, entitled “Priest Hits 
Princeton Board Over Hiss Talk.” 
Father Hugh Halton’s speech is indeed 
heartening. The article follows: 

Priest HITS PRINCETON BOARD OVER Hiss TALK 


PRINCETON, April 22—A Roman Catholic 
priest today unleashed a scathing attack 
from the pulpit against Princeton Univer- 
sity’s Board of Trustees for refusing to ban 
Alger Hiss’ scheduled speech here Thursday 
night. 

The Reverend Hugh Halton, chaplain of 
the university’s Aquinas Foundation, said 
under the trustees’ nonintervention plan 
Princeton students “might just as well in- 
vite prostitutes and embezzlers to discuss 
purity and banking.” 

He said the trustees’ refusal to invoke au- 
thoritarian censorship in the _ student- 
planned speech is utter nonsense in this con- 
text. 

“What is missing is authority and disci- 
pline,” Reverend Halton said. 

His remarks were made at mass in Prince- 
ton’s Roman Catholic chapel, where he had 
delivered another stinging attack on Prince- 
ton administration officials last weekend. 

“There is a kind of spiritual and moral 
subversion which will do a greater disservice 
to Princeton * * * and similar institutions 
than some of the threats we consider more 
immediate,” Reverend Halton said of the 
forthcoming Hiss talk. 

He said “a university administration and 
board of trustees which abandons its au- 
thority for informed and uncritical minds 
does not put the students on trial; it puts 
itself on trial. 

“It is already judged,” he added. 

Reverend Halton called the university 
stand on the Hiss speech “hazy” and said 
school officials were now “clinging to a raft.” 
He added that the school’s board of trustees 
has committed itself to “the drift.” 

The priest charged there was “a decline of 
spiritual and moral values at Princeton prac- 
tically and speculatively.” 
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Reverend Halton told his audience “the 
mind should be treated as gently as the 
stomach. We don’t put poison in the stom- 
ach,” he said, alluding to the convicted per- 
jurer’s scheduled appearance. 

The Hiss speech was scheduled by Prince- 
ton’s Whig-Cliosophic Society, a 187-year- 
old debating group. 





The Debating Carrer of Vice President 
Nixon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include a penetrating article written by 
William Lee Miller which appeared in the 
April 19 issue of the Reporter magazine: 
THE DEBATING CAREER OF RICHARD M. NIXON 


RicHaRD MILHOUS NIxon is an able young 
politician who has got himself into an awk- 
ward and unpromising situation—except, of 
course, that he may at any moment become 
President of the United States. The tal- 
ents that have brought him to this power- 
ful position may some day undo him. 

The chief of these talents is his ability 
in the art of public persuasion. If Adlai 
Stevenson is the high-minded commence- 
ment speaker in politics and Dwight Eisen- 
hower the morale-building football coach, 
then Mr. Nixon is the bright young de- 
bater. Almost his whole life has been spent 
in the arguing business, and his success has 
been, in the language of his native southern 
California, supercolossal. 

He engaged in his first debate, on the sub- 
ject “Resolved, that insects are more bene- 
ficial than harmful,” in the seventh grade. 
He won. In his California high schools he 
entered something called the Constitutional 
Oratorical Contest 3 times; 3 times he won. 
He led winning debating teams both in high 
school and in Whittier College, and when he 
entered the southern California Intercol- 
legiate Extemporaneous Speaking Contest, 
he won that. 

In 1946, the Congressman in California’s 
12th District, a well-liked Democrat named 
Jerry Voorhis, agreed one day to meet his 
young, unknown’ Republican opponent, 
RicHarD NIxon, in a series of five debates. 
The first one was held in a high school in 
South Pasadena, and after it was over Voor- 
his asked a friend how the debate had gone. 
“Jerry,” said the friend, “he murdered you.” 

Four years later, in 1950, Congressman 
Nixon was running for the Senate against 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, and a leading Cali- 
fornia Democrat spoke for Mrs. Douglas in 
a debate with Nrxon. “He knew every de- 
tail,” says this Democrat. “The audience 
was with him, and he made a monkey out 
of me.” 

Two years later, in 1952, Senator NIxon was 
running for the Vice Presidency. “I come 
before you,” he said earnestly one memorable 
night in late September, “* * * as a man 
whose honesty and integrity have been ques- 
tioned. * * *” After the telecast, telegrams, 
letters, postcards, and even gifts of money 
came in by the thousands. 

Two years efter that, in 1954, Vice Presi- 
dent Nrixon traveled across the country in a 
campaign expedition that, in sheer expendi- 
ture of lung power, is probably unmatched by 
any in the history of American off-year elec- 
tions. The President praised him; every- 
body credited him with Democratic scalps; 


midwestern party chairmen publicly thanked 
him for what he had done “for the American 
people and his party”; and a Republican 
columnist voiced the conclusion of many 
when he said “virtually singlehanded, he 
averted a GOP debacle.” 

Now, in 1956, Just 10 years from the time 
he entered politics, Mr. Nixon has talked and 
argued and campaigned his way to the 
threshold of the most powerful office in the 
world. As one of the so-called ‘“‘committee of 
100” that first picked Nixon to run in 1946, 
has said, “I guess we didn’t know what we 
had hold of. We knew Dick was smart, and 
we knew he could talk, but we didn’t know 
that he was that smart or could talk that 
fast.” 

A SPUR TO DEMOCRATS 


For all the Vice President’s ability to per- 
suade, there still are many Americans who 
remain quite unpersuaded about the man 
himself. The Democrats, who feel a special 
hostility to Mr. Nixon, say things like: “He 
doesn’t give a damn about the truth”; “He’s 
absolutely ruthless”; and “He doesn’t have a 
shred of character.” 

The degree of opposition from one’s 
enemies can be important to a politician, 
particularly when he is approaching the 
highest national office. Americans are not 
s0 neatly divided into parties that the deeply 
felt opinion of one group has no effect on 
the other. 

Moreover, the strength of feeling against 
@ political figure helps determine the power 
his opposition can mount against him. 
Many Democrats really like Mr. Eisenhower, 
and cannot get terribly excited about oppos- 
ing him; therefore, he spikes the Democratic 
guns. Mr. NIxon’s effect, however, is the 
opposite; he loads them. Against him the 
Democrats would unite and fight and work 
and give and organize and vote with a pas- 
sionate response beyond that evoked by any 
other candidate. As one Democrat said, “If 
I think he may become President, I'll be 
really frightened. I don’t mean just politi- 
cally frightened, I mean really frightened 
about what it would mean for the country.” 

On most ordinary counts, Mr. Nrxon does 
not appear to deserve this unrelenting hos- 
tility. Personally, those who know him say 
he is a nice fellow. His social philosophy 
contains nothing extreme enough to scare 
anyone very badly; it is, in fact, a little hard 
to know what his philosophy is, but that’s 
no crime or novelty amidst the pragmatism 
of American politics. His voting record is 
a mixed and mildly conservative Republican 
one; it has to be carefully edited by the 
liberals who oppose him when they want to 
make it~seem to be something fierce. He 
does his homework better than many mem- 
bers of the administration. His role in the 
Hiss case may not be quite heroic enough 
to justify the implication one sometimes 
discerns in his promotional literature, that 
a grateful Nation should ever after do what- 
ever he recommends, but still it is impres- 
sive. He appears in the record as an alert, 
intelligent, and persevering investigator. 
After becoming Vice President he made a 
ceremonial trip to Asian countries that was 
considered a distinct success. It is repeat- 
edly said that he has brought a new signifi- 
cance to the Vice Presidential office—a claim 
that has been made for several of his prede- 
cessors. He has performed his role as medi- 
ator within the administration in a way 
that William S. White of the New York Times 
would describe as “great, and on certain 
grave matters both signal and uncommonly 
courageous.” 

One can even find, from the calm between 
the storms of Mr. Nrxon’s campaigning, some 
quotations from his speeches that contrast 
with the usual list. He once admitted, with 
@ little surprise aside noting that he was 
admitting it, that there had been great 
Presidents from both parties. In the fall 
of 1953 he chose to say in a St. Louis speech 
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to the American Legion: “* * * let’s recog- 
nize right now that the decision to go into 
Korea was right * * * on this issue Presi- 
dent Truman was right, and he deserves 
credit for making that decision * * *.” 
He also has said that “No party has a mo- 
nopoly on patriotism or love of country.” 

Why then is there such a, widespread 
distaste for Mr. Nixon? 


HOW IT IS DONE 


To understand the feeling against Mr. 
NIxon one must turn not to the substance 
of his politics but to the character of his 
polemic. ; 

Though the early ones are now mmny years 
gone, none of Mr. Nrxon’s campaigns has 
been forgotten; each has left a memorable 
stain. 

For all their victories and acclaim, the 
champions in the art of persuasion, from 
the days of the sophists to our own, have 
been under a bit of a shadow. After the 
applause has died down and a more reflec- 
tive mood has set in, one is never sure just 
where conviction ended and sheer artistry 
began. In our time these ancient doubts 
have taken on a new dimension, as the per- 
suasion of men in the mass has become not 
just an art but a science. Mr. Nixon, in the 
practice of that science, has gathered not 
only laurels but also the antagonism that 
men feel toward its more unrestrained 
practitioners. 

Almost everybody has been made to look 
the fool by a glib debater, or been sold 
something he didn’t want by a fast-talking 
salesman, or been put in the wrong before 
a crowd by the sincere and emotional appeal 
of an opponent. Such experiences are re- 
membered when one listens to RICHARD 
NIXxon. 

Mr. NIxon’s success has been extravagantly 
admired. -His friend and campaign manager, 
Murray Chotiner, who is credited with de- 
veloping many of the Nixon techniques, 
has been sent on a tour to tell Republicans 
how it isdone. Mr. Nrxon himself has given 
lectures on the subject, with such advice as: 
“If he asks you where you stand on Dulles, 
ask him where he stands on Acheson. If 
he asks you how you stand on the McCarthy 
issue, make him say where he stands on 
Mitchell and Bobby Jones, on Roosevelt and 
Condon * * *,” But, in the long run, men 
are not satisfied with the technique of attack 
and counterattack, or convinced just by 
success; at the last, they do want to know 
where one stands. With Mr. Nixon, it is not 
easy to tell. 

It is not that he hasn’t taken positions; 
it is just that his arguing and persuading 
and his platform performances are much 
more central to his public personality than 
any clear political commitment; his articu- 
late ability to sway a crowd is far more 
noticeable than any restraining set of values. 
The worthy things he may do or say appear 
to be, as in one of the devices that he uses 
in his campaigning, just the preliminary 
concession ‘to truth or to the other side that 
one makes in order to win the audience, so 
that the final, calculated argument will be 
the more damning. It may just be a part 
of what you have to do to win. 


GOOD GUY-BAD GUYS 


The Vice President and his supporters have 
quite different explanations of the feeling 
against him. NIxon’s own version came out 
clearly in the unguarded moment just after 
the Nixon fund story broke, and for some 
citizens the way he responded to the whole 
affair was more damning than anything 
about the fund itself: “Hold the train. You 
folks know the work that I did investigating 
the Communists in the United States [ap- 
plause}] * * *. After I received the nomi- 
nation for the Vice Presidency, I want you 
folks to know—and I’m going to reveal it 
today for the first time—I was warned that 
if I continued to attack the Communists 
and crooks in the Government that they 
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would continue to smear me * * *.” An 
essential part of Mr. Nrxon’s presentations is 
to present those who oppose him as an 
assortment of evil types—Communists, left- 
wingers, crooks—while his own resistance to 
them on the side of good is cast in the most 
personal and dramatic terms. 

The curreat biography entitled, with ad- 
mirable succintness, “Nixon,” and written 
by the subject’s friend, Ralph de Toledano, 
is a longer and more sophisticated develop- 
ment of that same heroic, good guy-bad guys 
theme. This sympathetic biography of him 
is composed in large part of attacks on his 
critics. 

Sometimes this attack proceeds from very 
dark assumptions; Toledano says that 
“NIxon is hated most by those who most 
hate themselves.” This strange item of high 
psychology is just tossed off in passing and 
not explained. But the main thrust of his 
argument is that his admired subject is dis- 
liked by left-wing intellectuals because, in 
two instances, the Nixon fund and the Hiss 
case, he showed them to be wrong. 

The fund matter, however, was hardly a 
case of showing “intellectuals” to be “wrong’; 
it may have been a case of showing them to 
be in the minority, but that is hardly the 
same thing. It is interesting that Mr. 
Nixon’s biographer should not notice the 
distinction, and, apparently like his subject, 
should conclude that right and wrong are 
determined by Hooper ratings. 

The questions raised by the fund were not 
answered in the famous telecast, but were 
smothered in references to cloth coats, St. 
Patrick’s Day, and Alger Hiss, and by elab- 
orate details of the Nixon family finances. 
From the television speech and subsequent 
information about Mr. NIxon, a reader comes 
to feel he knows the Nrxon’s financial situa- 
tion better than his own; there is even a 
little, faintly socialistic, complaints by Mrs. 
Nixon, possibly reflecting her background as 
a Democrat, about the prices that doctors 
charge the family now that its head is Vice 
President. But all this is irrelevant; the 
question about the fund, to paraphrase a dis- 
tinction that Mr. Nrxon made about Adlai 
Stevenson in 1952, does not have to do with 
Nrxon’s personal honesty, but with his judg- 
ment: He accepted a special fund from one 
segment of his constituency as a “salesman 
against socialism,” and may thus have obli- 
gated himself to their ideological position. 
Amid all the dramatic, personal, and emo- 
tional details, that main question went un- 
noticed. Another debating device that can 
be learned from Mr. Nrxon is that it is better 
to deal with an irrelevancy on which one can 
make an effective performance than with a 
relevant point on which one may be less 
compelling. 

As to the Hiss case, the feeling of resent- 
ment that Mr. Toledano describes fastened 
much more on Whittaker Chambers than on 
Nrxon. The doubts about Mr. NIxon be- 
gan with the 1946 campaign before there 
was any Hiss case; they have grown with the 
1950, 1952, and 1954 campaigns without 
reference to that case. They exist among 
conservatives—one who has felt them 650 
deeply that he avoided contact with Mr. 
Nrxon after the 1954 election, and who said 
that Mr. Nrxon’s “name is mud,” is Speaker 
Sam RayYBuRN. They are pretty widespread. 
The politakers, when they were wondering 
if Mr. Nixon might run for President, found 
him running behind either Stevenson or 
KEFAUVER; Walter Davenport, of Colliers, 
recently crossed the country asking people 
about politics, and reported thus: “Nixon? 
The noes ran down the line like echoes. No 
Nrxon. Why? Too young. Too emotional. 
Too slick. Not enough experience. Only 
now and then, from California to New Hamp- 
shire, was I to find Nixon votes. * * * 
Lacked stature. Just another opportunist. 
Didn't look the part. Just another slick 
politician.” 
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“MR. REPUBLICAN” 


The other characteristic of Mr. NIxon’s 
public personality, related to his debating, 
also bears both a secret of his rapid rise«to 
power and a possibility of his defeat; that 
is his ability to fit any of the major factions 
of his party while being identified with none. 
Even more than Mr. Eisenhower, he trans- 
cends the old, still bitter Dewey-Taft split 
in the party—and even the division over 
McCartHy. He manages to keep in touch 
with all sides of the party; he has been 
described by various commentators on his 
Vice Presidency as a bridge, cement, and a 
broker, among the different factions; this 
magazine once said he was all things to all 
Republicans. But whereas Mr. Eisenhower 
transcends the factions of his party by touch- 
ing upon simple, clear, often platitudinous 
values that all Americans share, Mr. Nixon 
rises above the factions by emphasizing the 
practical necessities that all Republicans 
share; where Mr. Eisenhower comes close to 
finding the common denominator for the 
country, Mr. Nixon finds the common de- 
nominator for Republicans. That means 
most certainly the attack upon Democrats; 
on that all Republicans agree, and in that, 
he excels. 

Mr. Nrxon is thus perhaps deserving, as 
has been suggested, of Mr. Taft’s old label, 
Mr. Republican. On him, however, it 
would mean something quite different. 
Where Taft defined Republicanism by a dis- 
tinct philosophy to which he tried manfully, 
though unsuccessfully, to get the party to 
conform; and where he looked en those 
“me too” New Deal Republicans who did 
not hold to his orthodox position as some 
kind of an alloy—not quite real Republi- 
cans—Mr. NIxon is not so demanding. He 
has no discernible policy requirements for 
Republicans; he takes the party as he finds 
it and makes the persuader’s case for what 
is given. He argues for CLIFForD CASE against 
conservative Republicans; he argues for 
Henry DworsHak against liberal Republi- 
cans; when he goes into Indiana after a 
bitter fight between JENNeER’s forces and 
those of Governor Craig, an Eisenhower sup- 
porter, he has glowing words of praise for 
Governor Craig—and also for Senator JEN- 
NER. He says to assembled party workers: 
“We've got to get 48 votes in the Senate and 
let’s get that into our heads.” It is not 
surprising that party chairmen, from Leon- 
ard Hall on down (or up) really love him. 

But the support he gets from Republicans 
concerned with,policies and philosophies as 
well as partisan success is tempered with a 
note of wariness. A Taft Republican said: 
“I’m not sure that Nixon is as conservative 
as I would like, but when all the radicals 
began talking about dumping him, I was 
for him. I love him for the enemies he has 
made.” 

Nixon has combined the sides of the party 
not by a weak and compromising middle po- 
sition, but by a sustained, vigorous attack 
that, waiving factional differences, concen- 
trates on the common enemy. 


PRIZES AND PUBLICITY 


Yet-he can be very winning, as when, 
introduced by a fumble as “President Nixon,” 
he turned the error aside with a modest little 
disclaimer; he can also be a little frighten- 
ing, as when he had a man who called but 
one sentence of heckling during a television 
speech brought forward afterward, held while 
he lectured him in front of the crowd, and 
then thrown out of the hall. In any case, 
he is full of smiles, sincere passages, pauses 
in the right places (“his [Eisenhower’s] 
strength and his wisdom [pause] and his 
faith”), and audience contact: (Nixon: “He 
{Stevenson] makes speeches like Acheson. 
Do you want to promote Acheson to the 
Presidency * * *?” Crowd: “No.”.) 


His campaigning also cannot be under- 
stood apart from the devices that accom- 
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pany it. In 1946 there were telephone calls 
that Mr. Toledano tries now to say didn’t ex- 
ist, which said: “I know you will vote for 
Nrxon, because Voorhis is a Commurlist,” 
and there were 25,000 free thimbles given 
out which said: “Vote for Nrxon and needle 
the PAC.” In the closing weeks of the 1950 
campaign fliers were dropped in great num- 
bers in California cities, saying, “Win with 
Nixon: When your phone rings on Monday 
and Tuesday, November 6 and 7, pick it 
up and say ‘Vote for Nrxon,’ and you may be 
the lucky winner of a valuable prize. * * * 
Prizes galore. Electric clocks, Silex coffee 
makers with heating units—General Elec- 
tric automatic toasters—silver salt and pep- 
per shakers, sugar and creamer sets, candy 
and butter dishes, etc. * * *” 

In the 1954 campaign, Nrxon’s speeches in 
the West correlated with booklets on “Sena- 
tor Murray and the Red Web Over Congress” 
and advertisements asking, ‘““How red is John 
Carroll?” A candidate cannot, of course, 
be held responsible for all that is done by 
his supporters, but in Mr. Nrxon’s case what 
was done has been on a very large scale, 
with billboards, full-page ads, expensive pub- 
lic-relations firms, and fancy techniques, in 
very similar ways each time. It has always 
played on the same themes, helping create 
an atmosphere in which his meaning is 
understood. 

Other Republicans have defeated Demo- 
cratic opponents without incurring the spe- 
cial disapproval reserved for Mr. Nixon. Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND, for example, who represents 
positions at least as far removed from those 
of many Democrats, expresses them in a 
campaign in a quite different way: “* * * 
no Democratic administration which follows 
the Truman administration could divorce 
itself from the mistakes of the past 7 years.” 
Compare that stodgy, earthbound sentence 
with the higher flights of RrcHarp Nrxon on 
the same subject. 


When Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER came to 
Washington, the Oregon Democrat gave a 
speech at the women’s press club, with 
Nrxon present, in which he criticized those 
who violate the ten commandments in their 
campaigning. He pointed to Senator KNow- 
LAND, who was also present, as an example 
of a man who had campaigned against him 
fairly. He didn’t mention Mr. Nixon by 
name, and says that he didn’t know he 
would be there, and was just saving what 
he had said and worked out long before. 
But everybody assumed he was attacking 
the Vice President, and the wife of a Re- 
publican Senator left the meeting in pro- 
test. Senator NEUBERGER says, “Apparently 
the shoe fit.” 


CONTROVERSIAL FIGURE? 


Some Republicans know that the shot fits. 
Back in 1950, Earl Warren did not support 
him for the Senate, and there have been 
strong Republican rumblings against him in 

_ California throughout his career. Some east- 
ern Republicans wonder about his appeal 
to the independent vote. This expert at 
making others into controversial figures has 
himself become one. In a time when par- 
tisans are suspect and independents praised, 
he may be too thoroughly Republican for 
the good of the Republican Party. 

The President is “liked” with an affection 
that rises above parties; the Vice President 
is disliked with a hostility that also tran- 
scends political positions. Where the Presi- 
dent has refused to use compound words 
built from a politician’s name, such words 
(“Trumanism,” or, as Nrxon prefers, discred- 
ited Trumanism”) are a major feature of Mr. 
Nixon’s vocabulary. Where the President 
has refused to “deal in personalities,” per- 
sonalities have been Mr. Nixon’s stock in 
trade. 

Most politicians, unlike Mr. Eisenhower, 
do—and in some cases probably should— 
specifically mention their opponents. Plenty 
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of Republicans have called Democrats names, 
and plenty of Democrats have reciprocated. 
But Mr. Nrxon’s way of engaging in this 
autumn sport is his own. He does not say 
“Dean Acheson is a pink,” or “spineless”; he 
speaks rather of “Acheson color blindness— 
a form of pinkeye—toward the Communist 
threat in the United States”; and of “Dean 
Acheson’s spineless school of diplomacy 
which cost the free world 600 million former 
allies in the past 7 years of Trumanism.” He 
does not say that Acheson and Stevenson are 
cowards or Communists or college intellec- 
tuals; rather he explains that Mr. Stevenson 
has a degree all right—a “Ph. D. from the 
Acheson college of cowardly Communist con- 
tainment.” Mr. Nrxon’s way is imaginative 
and deft. What does the word “cowardly” 
modify in that sentence? Just how does the 
word “Communist” fit in? He avoids a flat 
assertion that might offend some of even a 
sympathetic audience, but he achieves his 
desired effect and more by his careful 
phrase. That takes practice and planning. 

Mr. NIxon’s remarks are not, as with many 
blunt and adjectival campaigners, the crude, 
undisciplined, and exaggerated outpouring 
of outraged political emotions; they are 
rather the polished weapons of a skilled de- 
bater who knows exactly what he is doing, 
and who shapes his words primarily on the 
basis of a calculated strategy. There ap- 
pears in Toledano’s book, and again in a 
sympathetic article about Mr. Nixon in a 
Sunday magazine séction, a remarkable little 
rule of thumb of his that is profoundly re- 
vealing: “The only time to lose your tem- 
per,” he is quoted as saying, “* * * is when 
it’s deliberate.” 

PLANNING YOUR SPONTANEITY 


When you think about it, this premedi- 
tation, even about losing his temper, is a 
striking characteristic. Mr. NIxon has also 
said some interesting words about spon- 
taneity. He told radio and television execu- 
tives, in the fall of 1955, that candidates 
should make an intimate approach to the 
audience with a spontaneous, off-the-cuff 
speech. But, as the Times reported it, “An 
efficient ‘off-the-cuff’ appearance on tele- 
vision, creating the illusion of intimacy so 
desirable to win the viewers, according to 
Mr. Nixon, entails many hours of prepara- 
tory work.” Mr. Nixon told about planning 
the spontaneous intimacy of his fund 
speech. The broadcast was put off from 
Sunday night to Tuesday for two reasons: 
To give him time to prepare thoroughly, and 
to build up the audience. “We wanted to 
create suspense.” 

A political worker who has seen Mr. Nixon 
in action says this: Most good stump speak- 
ers have a kind of Intuitive feel of their 
audience, so that they play by ear, trying 
out themes as they speak, sensing what gets 
@ response and developing it. With Mr. 
Nixon, however, it is a matter not so much 
of intuitive rapport on the stump as of post 
mortems, careful polls, and trial runs. It 
is more systematic, more a matter of calcu- 
lation and testing. Mr. NrIxon, as every- 
body says, works hard. He acknowledged in 
the early days of the 1952 campaign that 
his principal mission in barnstorming 
through Maine was to try out campaign 
techniques. One can see them developing— 
the scandal-a-day administration, the 
“four-headed monster that was Korea, com- 
munism, corruption, and controls,” the boys 
dying in Korea while Mr. Stevenson makes 
jokes—and as Mr. Nixon gets the most ef- 
fective phrases and themes worked out and 
polished, he then repeats them at each town. 
By the-end of the campaign his speech has 
become a veritable masterpiece of planned 
spontaneity and deliberate loss of temper. 

Some of his devices are traditional plat- 
form tricks: mock-serious “advice” to the 
opponent (“I would suggest to Mr. Steven- 
son * * *’); challenges to say whether he 
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has stopped beating his wife (will he con- 
tinue the “blindness and ignorance toward 
communism”?); thrusts to leave him with 
the burden of proof (“If that is not true, let 
them deny it”). Like everybody else, only 
more so, he uses metaphors (“‘Side-saddle 
Adlai * * * his feet stick out to the left’), 
rhymes (‘Morse * * * well, he acts just 
like a horse.’’), and alliteration (‘‘Korea, com- 
munism, corruption, and controls.”’). His 
summaries of the differences between the 
parties can be breathtaking in their sim- 
plicity (‘The Truman-Acheson policy got us 
into war; the Eisenhower-Dulles policy got 
us out’). 
LINKAGE 

Mr. Nixon also uses the device of counting 
on the ignorance of the audience and making 
a simple, memorabie charge, the answering of 
which would involve the opponent in too 
complex an explanation to be grasped in a 
swift exchange. Against Representative 
Voorhis, for example, Nrxon’s forces claimed 
that Voorhis’ colleagues in the House 
thought so little of him that they had passed 
only 1 of the 132 bills he had introduced, 
and that that one—here comes a laugh—was 
the “rabbit transfer bill.” This attack was 
infuriating to Congressmen who knew Mr. 
Voorhis as an exceptionally devoted and re- 
spected Member of the House, but Mr. Voor- 
his’ patient effort to explain the rabbit 
transfer bill was not very effective. 

In the Voorhis campaign one of the tech- 
niques more especially distinctive to Mr. 
Nixon began to appear, that of linkage. Mr. 
NIXON’s experience in politics must have 
been disillusioning for a clean-cut American 
boy because everybody he has ever cam- 
paigned against has turned out, on his in- 
vestigation, to be linked to somebody sinis- 
ter. It must be very sad for him never to 
have had an opponent he could really treat 
as honorable. Mr. Voorhis was linked to 
the National Citizens PAC, which in turn was 
linked to the CIO-PAC, which in turn was 
linked to outer darkness. Voorhis was not 
endorsed by the CIO, and was surely anti- 
Communist, but the whole linkage was 
handily foreshortened to “A vote for N1Ixon 
is a vote against the PAC (and) its Commu- 
nist principles.” 

Against Mrs. Douglas, in addition to allow- 
ing himself to wonder out loud about the 
state of her health, Mr. Nixon worked out 
and used as a major theme of his campaign 
a linkage with Congressman Vito Marcan- 
tonio—he had learned, apparently, that it 
can be more powerful to use a particular 
individual. The way this one was done was 
to list the votes on which Mrs. Douglas 
and Marcantonio had voted on the same 
side, to parade the total number, hence to 
equate their political activity, and to ask 
“Would California send Vito Marcantonio to 
the United States Senate?” 

In 1952, just after the Democratic con- 
vention, other Republicans were a bit taken 
back by the candidate the Democrats had 
nominated. But Mr. NIxon, with a brisk pro- 
fessional competence, went right to work 
to find the linkage for Mr. Stevenson. At 
first, with the “captive candidate” theme he 
made the main link to Mr. Truman, with side 
links just in case: “He’s Jack Kroll’s candi- 
date; he’s Jake Avery’s candidate; and— 
this is his greatest handicap—he’s Harry 
Truman’s candidate.” Later on in the cam- 
paign, however, Mr. Nixon was to work out 
a much more useful linkage for Mr. Steven- 
son, one that he had got plenty of mileage 
out of before, and one he used for all it 
was worth: Alger Hiss. 

An interesting little subordinate motif in 
his attack on the Democratic candidate was 
the “mouse” theme. Many of Mr. Nrxon’s 
edifying metaphors come from the animal 
kingdom: Communists are rats, Morse is a 
horse, President Truman is braying about 
the country. In Binghamton, N. Y., he said 
Mr. Stevenson was a “waltzing mouse.” In 
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a speech in Joplin, Mo., he listed 10 reasons 
why Mr. Stevenson was “unfit’’ to be Presi- 
dent (“His soft attitude toward the Com- 
munist conspiracy at home as proven by his 
defense of Alger Hiss * * * His cheap op- 
portunism, as demonstrated by his willing- 
ness to help Harry Truman scrawl nasty 
words about Dwight Eisenhower on any con- 
venient back fence * * *”), and included 
among them this one: “his mouselike de- 
pendence on Harry Truman.” In a speech 
in East St. Louis he gave the “black record” 
of Stevenson in Illinois, contrasted him with 
Eisenhower, and ended with these stirring 
words: “The choice that must be made is 
whether we want to select as President of 
the United States a man or a mouse.” As 
one of the newsmen who covered his trip 
reported, laconically, Mr. Nrxon does not 
speak over the head of his audience. 

Mr. Nixon’s attacks have an intensely 
personal quality; other political figures call 
each other names, but usually just in the 
line of political duty, without overtones of 
real derogation of the other's character as a 
private citizen. Mr. NIxon’s’ remarks, 
though, suggest that there is far more wrong 
with their target than just that he holds the 
wrong political position. For example, he 
has dwelt on the theme that Mr. Stevenson 
is “unfit” for the Presidency. In a speech 
wholly devoted to that subject, one reason 
was that his subject had a “character weak- 
ness that could prove fatal at this moment 
of history.” 

On the eve of the elections of 1954, Mr. 
Nixon issued a statement responding to a 
Stevenson speech in which he said: “Mr. 
Stevenson proved again that 34 million 
Democrats, Republicans, and independents 
were right when they found him unfit to be 
President in 1952.” That is an interesting 
interpretation of what voters were doing 
when they voted for the Republican candi- 
dates, a little insulting to all concerned. One 
would have thought that some of these 34 
million decided that, as between two “fit” 
candidates, they preferred Mr. Eisenhower. 


SOME STAGE SETTINGS 


It is not just opposing candidates, but 
the whole of the opposing party, that, in 
Mr. NIxon’s campaigning, is connected with a 
sinister set of images. (Mr. NIxon said he 
possesses a “secret memorandum” to Cali- 
fornia Communist Party leaders, directing 
them to “fight out the issues within the 
ranks of the Democratic Party.’’) A major 
and continuing effort in Mr. NIxon’s public 
presentations has been to connect the Dem- 
ocratic Party with war, subversion, and dark- 
ness. As a man trained to the platform, he 
heads straight for those issues on which the 
deepest emotions can be aroused: the blood 
of “our boys” in Korea, and Communist spies 
in our Government on the one side; peace, 
morality, innocence, and Eisenhower on the 
other—and in all the starkest terms. Part 
of this is done explicitly. But perhaps the 
more important part is done implicitly. 

It is the essence of Mr. NIxon’s method to 
say something without saying it. This can 
be done by a drumfire of adjectives and as- 
sociations resolutely and incessantly con- 
necting one’s opponents with all that is bad 
and one’s own side with all that is good. It 
is like the advertising device of making hid- 
den associations by repeatedly showing one’s 
product in pleasant surroundings—walls 
papered, teeth bright, people happy—and 
the situation without the product dismal 
in every way. It is crucial that these asso- 
ciations be repeated and repeated, drumming 
them into the hearer’s subconscious. In Mr. 
Nrxon’s lexicon, for example, Americans for 


“Democratic Action—an organization about 


which it may be assumed that 90 percent of 
Mr. NIxon’s audience really know nothing at 
all—is always a “clique;” the way it “ruled” 
the Democratic convention in 1952 was al- 
ways “ruthlessly.” Here is a passage from 
Mr. Nixon that shows how it builds: “Stev- 
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enson's is a slave-labor program hammered 
together by a union clique that wants to 
continue holding workingmen captive to 
their selfish whim.” In one short sentence 
Stevenson is associated with “slave labor,” 
“hammered together,” a “clique” (any or- 
ganization on the other side from Mr. Nixon 
is a “clique’’), “captive,” and not just ordi- 
nary whims but “selfish” whims. 

Here is another that throws in a little of 
the advertising man’s appeal to the testi- 
mony of unnamed experts: “Let me speak 
tonight of Adlai the appeaser, the man whose 
slavish devotion (not just his ordinary devo- 
tion) to the dubious foreign policy of Tru- 
man and Acheson could bring on world war 
III. This is not idle scare talk. Seasoned 
experts, men who know, firmly believe the 
Truman administration is writing the ticket 
for another global war—which could well 
destroy the world as we know it.” In addi- 
tion to endangering the world as we know 
it, Mr. Stevenson and the Democrats are 
likened to those who appeased Hitler: “What 
we are seeing now is a tragic return to the 
gray days of 1938-39, when another dictator 
was being appeased by another set of con- 
fused little men. Remember Hitler? The 
appeasers thought they could ‘contain’ him 
by giving him Czechoslovakia. * * * It 
brought the bloodiest war in the history of 
mankind.” 

Mr. Nrxon said all this in a speech in 
Evansville, Ind., in which he gave his warm 
endorsement to Senator JENNER. He ex- 
plained about Adlai Stevenson holding his 
doctor of philosophy degree from Dean Ache- 
son’s college, and gave a list of Democratic 
foreign-policy failures, well covered with ad- 
jectives. “Saddled with such a heritage of 
complete failure, even Superman himself 
would fail. Few would call Adlai Stevenson 
a superman.” Not content with that, Mr. 
Nrxow added that the Democrats’ choice was 
a second-rate presidential candidate. 


TRICKS WITH WORDS 


The finesse in Mr. Nrxon’s work is some- 
times lost on unappreciative souls like Harry 
Truman, who persists in thinking that he 
was called a traitor, when, of course, Mr. 
NIxon really didn’t say just that; sometimes 
it is lost upon a too unimaginative public 
and press, also, and someone has to follow 
after Mr. Nixon to explain his work: 

In Oil City, Pa., in 1952, Mr. Nixon said 
that Mr. Eisenhower would have only one 
test: “Is it good for America?” “Compare 
that,” he said, “with Harry Truman, Harry 
Vaughan, RFC Dawson, O’Dwyer, and all the 
rest of these crooks and these incompetents.” 
Reporters asked his press secretary, James 
Bassett, whether Mr. Nrxon really meant to 
call the President of the United States a 
crook. Mr. Bassett reported back that Mr. 
Ni¥on meant that in the administration 
around Mr. Truman there were crooks and 
incompetents, and that Mr. Truman was one 
of the incompetents. 

In 1954, in Van Nuys, Calif., Mr. Nrxon told 
about a “dangerous well-oiled scheme” with 
“plans for * * * socialized medicine, social- 
ized housing, socialized agriculture, social- 
ized water and power, and * * * atomic 
energy.” “When the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration came to Washington on January 20, 
1953,” he said, “we found in the files a blue- 
print “for socializing America.” His press 
officer said later that he was not referring 
to any specific documents in using the term 
“blueprint” but was just using figurative 
language to describe the philosophy and 
proposals of President Truman. . 

In 1954, Mr. Nixon said, in Minneapolis, 
Omaha, and many other cities, that “the 
Eisenhower administration has kicked out 
the Communists and fellow travelers and 
security risks not by the hundreds but by the 
thousands.” A press report said he gave this 
sentence very carefully. When Stephen 
Mitchell said that Nixon lied in claiming 
that Communists had been kicked out by the 
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thousands, since only a handful of those 
who had been kicked out might conceivably 
be labeled as “subversive.” Nixon’s aids 
pointed to the words “security risks” which, 
including anyone against whom there was 
derogatory information of almost any kind, 
accounted for the tho~ sands. 

In February this year, the Vice President 
in a Lincoln Day speech spoke of Republican 
accomplishments on civil rights of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court under a “Great 
Republican Chief Justice, Earl Warren.” To 
the immediate indignation that he would 
make a partisan claim for a Supreme Court 
decision, his defender David Lawrence 
solemnly answered that there was an un- 
quoted comma between the words “Repub- 
lican” and “Chief,” which separated the 
party designation from the office. 

The niceties of punctuation and phrase- 
ology become very important when one is 
dealing in blueprints that turn out to be 
only figurative, crooks that turn out to be 
just incompetents, Communists that turn 
out to be just someone who went on a bat, 
and party accomplishments that just hap- 
pen to have, incidentally put in their midst, 
a Supreme Court decision. 

When a man has built his career this way, 
it is not surprising that many people do not 
relish the thought of his becoming President. 


SOME QUOTATIONS FROM NIXxon’s 1954 
CAMPAIGN 


DvuLuTH, September 22.—If the Democrats 
were put in control of the Congress, Nixon 
said, they would see to it that the Eisen- 
hower program was “stopped at midmark— 
stopped cold, flat, and with malice afore- 
thought.” (Des Moines Register.) 

September 29, Averill Park, N. Y.: 
“Ike,” said Nixon, “found fair and effective 
means to smash the Communist conspiracy 
at home, to rout out the corruption that was 
gnawing like a cancer at the structure of our 
Federal Government and to halt the danger- 
ous leftward swing toward socialism.” 
(New York Daily News.) 

October 11, Richmond, Calif.: “The pre- 
vious administration's lack of understanding 
of the [Communist] danger and its failure 
to deal with it firmly abroad and effectively 
at home has led to our major difficulties 
today. The previous administration unfor- 
tunately adopted policies which were soft, 
vacillating, and inconsistent in dealing with 
the Communist threat. 

“Abroad, this type of policy contributed to 
the loss of 600 million people to the Com- 
munists in 7 years.. It contributed to the 
loss of China and if China had not gone 
Communist there would have been no war 
in Korea. 

“At home we saw the results of the pre- 
vious administration’s blindness on this 
issue in the flow of secret State Department 
documents to the Communists through the 
Hiss and Bentley espionage rings, and in 
turning over of our atomic secrets to the 
Russians in such volume that they were able 
to develop the atomic bomb * * * years be- 
fore they would have without the assistance 
of their Communist agents in the United 
States.” (Contra Costa (Calif.) Gazette.) 

October 18, Washington: “The people re- 
alize that the alternative [to a Republican 
84th Congress] is a Congress unfriendly to 
President Eisenhower’s administration, un- 
der the thumb of the ADA leftwing, which 
captured the Democratic Party at Chicago in 
1952, and which is masterminding the cur- 
rent campaign. The people know from bit- 
ter experience that this clique is notoriously 
soft on the Communist threat at home and is 
blatantly advocating socialization of Ameri- 
can institutions.” (Baltimore Sun.) 

October 24, Las Vegas: Vice President 
RicHarpD M. NIXON says that if a Congress of 
Adlai Stevenson’s choosing is elected, “the 
security risks which have been fired by the 
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Eisenhower administration will all be hired 
back.” He said the 1952 Democratic presi- 
dential candidate “has not changed since he 
testified for Alger Hiss.” (UP dispatch.) 
October 27, Los Angeles: “There is nothing 
the Communists would like better than a re- 
turn to the Acheson policy of weakness, in- 
consistency, and compromise” or a return to 
“the Truman loyalty program under which 
Communist agents were cleared and hired.” 
November 1, Denver: “96 percent of the 
6,925 Communists, fellow travelers, sex per- 
verts, people with criminal records, dope 
addicts, drunks, and other security risks re- 
moved under the Eisenhower security pro- 
gram were hired by the Truman administra- 
tion. What are they trying to cover? 
The terrible ignorance and blindness of the 
administration which shielded Harry Dexter 
White, which tried to cover up the treachery 
of Alger Hiss, and which in case after case 
refused to heed the warnings of the FBI and 
promoted rather than fired those with Com- 
munist records.” (New York Times.) 





Yes and No 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, this ad- 
ministration has a double standard on 
river basin development. 

When he signed, as he should have, 
the bill providing for development of 
the upper Colorado River Basin, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said it represented 
“something I believe in’ because it 
treated “river valleys as a whole thing.” 

Basinwide development of the upper 
Colorado, then, has Presidential ap- 
proval. Basinwide development else- 
where, however, does not. One example 
is the Missouri Basin. Others include 
the Columbia and the Tennessee, as the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch pointed out in 
the following editorial from the issue of 
April 16, 1956: 

YEs AND No 

President Eisenhower spoke some words 
of excellent wisdom in signing the Upper 
Colorado River Development Act. He said it 
represented “something I believe in” because 
it treated “river valleys as a whole thing.” 

The puzzle is that Mr. Eisenhower, while 
enunciating this fine principle for the Colo- 
rado, not not apply it elsewhere. 

One of the President’s appointees, Gen- 
eral Vogel, chairman of the TVA board, is 
busily engaged in an effort to weaken the 
first application of the unified-development 
principle to an American river valley. 

Another of President Eisenhower’s ap- 
pointees, Secretary McKay, who has just re- 
signed to run for the Senate from Oregon, 
has been throwing the unified-development 
principle to the wolves in the Columbia River 
valley. 

How can these contradictions between the 
Colorado, Tennessee and Columbia valleys— 
between words and actions—be explained? 
Thomas L. Stokes discusses this apparent 
enigma in an illuminating column on the 
opposite page. 

The $331 million Federal project at Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River, a tributary of 
the Columbia at the Idaho-Oregon line, was 
defaulted by Mr. McKay to the Idaho Power 
Co. 3 years ago. One of the principal reasons 
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he gave was that “the cost * * * is not small 
and bears examination in the light of present 
efforts to balance the national budget.” 

Yet the cost of the upper Colorado project 
is twice as great—$760 million—and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was advocating its adop- 
tion even before the announcement of a bal- 
anced budget. 

Why this double standard for different 
areas? 

The partial and piecemeal development on 
the Columbia which President Eisenhower 
has so far viewed with complacency is waste- 
ful of natural resources. It wastes an 
electric-power potential estimated to be as 
large as the entire prime-power output of 
Bonneville Dam, on the Columbia. It wastes 
this power potential in a power-hungry re- 
gion whose development will be retarded by 
anything less than full realization of its 
waterpower. 

Private design, construction and operation 
of three small dams at this site of a key 
project of the overall Federal development 
program will break up the very unification 
which Mr. Eisenhower finds so essential on 
the upper Colorado. 

This obstructionism has been the objective 
of bitterly anti-public-power private utili- 
ties toward unified river valley developments 
generally. It has been pursued persistently 
in the Central Valley of California. If the 
Federal Government gives in to it elsewhere 
as at Hells Canyon, TVA will become the 
last unified development in this country as 
well as having been the first. 

Nobody actually opposes unified develop- 
ment, as such, any longer; it makes too much 
sense. When are we going to start practicing 
what we preach in the Columbia and other 
river valleys? 


I believe all river valleys should be de- 
veloped “as a whole thing’ no matter 
where they are. 

The junior Senator from Oregon, Sen- 
ator NEURBEGER, had the Thomas L. 
Stokes column, which prompted this edi- 
torial, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on page 5662 of the April 16 
issue. 





Admitting Satellites to U. N. Is Called 


Immoral Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting as a part of my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an article 
by David Lawrence which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune on Novem- 
ber 29, 1955, as follows: 

ADMITTING SATELLITES TO U. N. Is CALLED 
IMMORAL PROPOSAL 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, November 29.—Rarely in 
world history has there been such a glaring 
example of concessions to immorality by a 
supposedly moral organization as in the pro- 
posed acceptance of a package deal by the 
United Nations whereby governments plainly 
unable to carry out the obligations of the 
Charter are to be admitted as members, 

For it now is proposed that the govern- 
ments of Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Al- 
bania, and Outer Mongolia, which are pup- 
pets under the control of the Soviet Union— 


itself a partner in the conspiracy of aggres- 
sion against the free world—shall be ac- 
cepted in defiance of the provisions of the 
Charter itself. 

“PEACE-LOVING STATES” 


These provisions state that membership is 
open “to all peace-loving states which ac- 
cept the obligations contained in the present 
Charter, and which, in the judgment of the 
present organization, are able and willing to 
carry out these obligations.” 

What are the “obligations”? They are set 
forth in many articles of the Charter. One 
article says that the organization is based 
“on the sovereign equality of all its mem- 
bers.” Another article says: 

“All members shall give the United Na- 
tions every assistance in any action it takes 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
present Charter and shall refrain from giv- 
ing assistance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or én- 
forcement action.” 


PROVISION FOR EXPULSION 


The charter is replete with statements of 
the obligation of members to maintain peace 
and participate in efforts to achieve peace, 
and then says: 

“A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles con- 
tained in the present charter may be expelled 
from the Organization by the General As- 
sembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council.” 

The Government of the Soviet Russia has 
persistently violated these principles and 
openly boasted before the General Assembly 
in 1952 that it had aided North Korea with 
arms and munitions in the war which the 
United Nations itself waged against the ag- 
gressors. The Soviet Union, being a party to 
a dispute, could be held ineligible to vote in 
the Security Council and hence her own veto 
could not prevent expulsion, 

The United Nations, moreover; in admit- 
ting the governments of the Communist-oc- 
cupied countries would be compounding the 
crime against morality by allowing govern- 
ments that have been deprived of their inde- 
pendence by Soviet Russia to come into the 
Organization on an equality with sovereign 
governments that are truly independent. 
None of the five satellite states is inde- 
pendent or capable of acting independently. 

Expediency, which has always been the 
cancer that has ruined good statesmanship in 
both national and international affairs, is, 
however, being extolled nowadays by those 
who argue that the only way to bring into the 
U. N. the several non-Communist govern- 
ments, such as those in Italy and Japan—13 
of them in all—is to appease Moscow and 
make a deal whereby no objection will be 
made by the West to the admission of the 
Communist governments provided the Soviet 
doesn’t veto the admission of the non-Com- 
munist states. 


CALLED BLACKMAIL 


This is nothing less than blackmail. Yet 
there are those who favor it, including of- 
ficials of the American Government. If there 
ever was a time when moral principle re- 
quired an objection to the admission of the 
additional Communist states, it is today. 
The cause of peace would be uplifted by re- 
jecting the expediency which demands a deal 
and brushes idealism and morality aside. It 
would be far better to let the Soviets use the 
veto and keep some peace-loving nations out 
than to surrender on principle. 

It would be far better, too, to uphold the 
basic provisions of the charter and consider 
the expulsion from the U. N. of the obstruc- 
tive Communist states, including Soviet Rus- 
sia. Then membership in the United Na- 
tions would be worth something. Then, also 
the many well intentioned American groups 
which laud the United Nations as an Organi- 
zation representing a great advance toward 
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achieving world peace would not have to 
hold their heads in shame as they teach 
the schoolchildren of America that the U. N. 
is based on international morality. 





There Was No Defeat at the Alamo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, I include a bril- 
liant and most appropriate speech de- 
livered by the Hon. Paul J. Kilday at 
San Antonio, Tex., on April 16, 1956, in 
celebration of the great victory of the 
Texans at the Battle of San Jacinto. It 
is entitled ““‘There Was No Defeat at the 
Alamo.” I think every Member will ben- 
efit by reading this outstanding résumé 
of our struggle for constitutional rights 
and the preservation of liberty: 

THERE WaS No DEFEAT AT THE ALAMO 


(Address by Paut J. Kitpay, Member of Con- 
gress, at the pilgrimage to the Alamo, April 
16, 1956) 


We stand on hallowed ground. Ground 
hallowed by the life blood of 187 patriots. 
One hundred and twenty years, 1 month, 
and 10 days ago the last of that valiant 
band died within the walls of this chapel 
of the Mission San Antonio. 

“Texians” they were called and Texians 
they were, but they came from many States 
and originally from many nations. To place 
the time in perspective, remember that this 
occurred but 61 years, almost to the month, 
after the minutemen drawn up on the vil- 
lage green at Lexington, Mass., had heard 
the British command: “Disburse ye rebels’’ 
and the countermanding order of their own 
commander: “Stand your ground. Don’t fire 
unless fired upon. If they mean to have 
war, let it start here.” 

And then at Old North Bridge at Concord, 
Mass., and: 

“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to Aprils’ breeze unfurled. 
Here the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard ‘round the 
world.” 


Like their fellow Americans of but sixty 
odd years before they loved liberty. They 
loved liberty to the extent that they would 
give up their own lives to establish and main- 
tain it for others. Those earlier Americans 
began their resistance as loyal British sub- 
jects to maintain the rights and liberties en. 
joyed by all British subjects since the barons 
met on the Plains of Runnymeade in 1215 and 
wrung from the reluctant King John the 
Great Charter, Magna Carta, which establish- 
ed for the first time that rights existed in men 
above and beyond those granted by the sov- 
ereign king. That was the first idea of the 
concept so dear to Americans—constitutional 
government. ‘ 

In the course of events the shots fired at 
Lexington and at Concord resulted in that 
meeting of the Continental Congress at Phil- 
adelphia which declared on July 4, 1776: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ‘That 
to secure there rights, governments are in- 
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stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

The issue being formed, the bitter and long 
drawn out American Revolution ensued. 
Many lives were lost, much suffering and 
privation were endured. 

Through many defeats and the long winter 
at Valley Forge they persevered. Shortly be- 
fore the battle of Trenton, Thomas Paine, 
the great pamphleteer of the Revolution, sat 
by the flickering camp fire and, using a drum 
head to write upon, wrote the inspiring 
words of the “American Crisis.” Words so 
inspiring and typical of the times, that 
George Washington directed that his troops 
be paraded and the “American Crisis” read 
to them. It included: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
service of their country; but he that stands 
it now, deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not eas- 
ily conquered; yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, the 
more glorious the triumph. What we ob- 
tain too cheap, we esteem too lightly: It 
is dearness only that gives every thing its 
value. Heaven knows how to put a proper 
price upon its goods; and it would be strange 
indeed if so celestial an article as freedom 
should not be highly rated.” 

Those words were true before the Battle 
of Trenton. Those words were true before 
the Battle of the Alamo. They were true 
before the massacre at Goliad. They were 
true before the Battle of San Jacinto; and 
they are true today. 

Their efforts triumphed, victory was 
achieved. There followed what a _ great 
Englishman has called “the greatest docu- 
ment ever struck off, at a given time by the 
mind and purpose of man.” Again from 
Philadelphia, this time in 1787, comes the 
pronouncement: 


“We, the people of the United States, in. 


order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Peace survived only until 1812, when 
Americans again fought to maintain the Na- 
tion so newly established. In 1814, just 22 
years before the battle of the Alamo, Ameri- 
cans saw their Capital sacked by the British 
invader, their Capitol Building, the official 
residence of the President, and other public 
buildings burned. But their Nation and 
their Constitution endured. They endured 
because Americans who had been willing to 
fight and to die to establish them were will- 
ing to fight and to die to maintain them. 

The Texans had come here relying upon 
the protection guaranteed them by the Con- 
stitution of the United Mexican States pro- 
claimed on October 4, 1824. It guaranteed to 
each of the Mexican States, of which Texas 
was one, that each State be divided as to the 
exercise of its powers into a legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial department; and that two 
or more of those powers could never be vested 
in the same persons. Most important, that 
legislative power be never confided to a single 
individual, but be entrusted to a Congress of 
each particular State. It guaranteed that 
executive and judicial power be exercised in 
accordance with the constitution of the re- 
spective States. 

A free legislative system has always been, 
and still is, the one effective deterrent to dic- 
tatorship. Hitler and Mussolini as the first 
step to dictatorship assaulted and subjugated 
the legislative bodies of Germany and Italy. 
Communist Russia has never tolerated a free 
legislative system. 

As Americans these Texans had come to the 
Mexican State of Texas believing that Mex- 
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ico’s Constitution was as sacred and inviolate 
as that of the United States. 

In 1835 there arose in Mexico a dictator 
named Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. True 
to the pattern of all dictators before and 
since, Santa Anna abolished the Constitution 
of the United Mexican States with its re- 
strictions on the powers of government and 
seized all power for himself. As the self- 
proclaimed “Napoleon of the West,” he pro- 
eded to establish his one-man rule. In vio- 
lation of the Mexican Constitution, he abol- 
ished the separate State of Texas and com- 
bined it with the State of Coahuila. 

Let us here and now remember that Santa 
Anna’s oppression was against all of the peo- 
ple in all of the States of Mexico, not only the 
former citizens of the United States now 
Mexican citizens settled in Texas. Long de- 
voted to constitutional government, these 
Americans fought against dictatorship, pro- 
claimed a provisional government, declared 
in favor of a union with Constitutionalists of 
all of the Mexican States, and dedicated 
themselves to the restoration of the Mexican 
Federal Constitution. 

No patriots ever fought for higher pur- 
pose than these Texans—the protection of 
constitutional rights—as dear to us here 
today as it was to them. Did these men, 
under siege in the Alamo, know the high 
purpose of their resolve to remain in the 
Alamo and die with their leaders, Travis, 
Bonham, Bowie, and Crockett? There can 
be no doubt. In the last message from the 
Alamo, in which he pleaded for reenforce- 
ments and pledged never to surrender, Travis 
said, “Our flag still flies proudly from the 
walls.’ It was not our beloved Lone-Star 
Flag of Texas nor was it the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States. Rather, it was the 
red, white, and green flag of Mexico, their 
adopted country. However, the Mexican 
eagle had been removed from that proud 
banner, and substituted for it was the date 
1824, which symbolized for these besieged 
all of their rights, their freedoms, their pro- 
tections—1824, the sacred date of the con- 
stitution of the United Mexican States. To 
Santa Anna's observers at the Church of San 
Fernando, that date, 1824, on the Mexican 
flag was a galling reminder of his perfidy. 

Their defense of basic rights, to the very 
last drop of the blood of each of the 187, 
has long thrilled the hearts of freedom- 
loving men wherever the story has been told, 
and the story has been told wherever men 
love liberty. Here is the Cradle of Texas 
Liberty. Not a combatant remained alive 
on March 6, 1836; only three noncombatants 
remained alive. 

Today we begin a week of observance of 
the gallant deeds of our forebears. It is mete 
and proper that our first thoughts be of the 
Alamo and its immortal dead. We celebrate 
with pageantry and with pomp, not that the 
Alamo was conquered and its defenders slain, 
not that here some 3,000 annihilated 187. 
No; we celebrate the victory of the Battle 
of San Jacinto and its triumph of right over 
might—the vindication of constitutional 
government over dictatorship and oppres- 
sion. 

We here pay honor to the memory of the 
immortals who died here, but we celebrate 
the victory of San Jacinto some 6 weeks later. 
Herein lies the basic difference between our 
new. world and the old world with its con- 
stant wars. Even today in Europe, nations 
observe and celebrate defeats of the 18th 
century. They are determined that each 
succeeding generation shall remember that 
the neighboring nation is its traditional en- 
emy and shall remain so. Hence, the in- 
terminable wars between them. 

How different in our own beloved America. 
Nowhere in our calendar of holidays and 
observances is there one dedicated to the 
remembrance of a defeat or a wrong. Those 
reverses belong to the dead past. Not for- 
getting those who were the victims of de- 
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feats, keeping them fresh in our memories, 
we celebrate our victories. The victor can 
be magnanimous. The vanquished can only 
be embittered. 

In our country, unlike the old world, we 
have no traditional enemies. We have many 
traditional friends. The descendants of the 
British redcoats at Lexington and Con- 
cord are now the traditional friends of the 
descendants of the minutemen they faced. 
You and I, as the successors to the men of 
the Alamo, are the traditional friends of the 
descendants of the men who fought here 
and at San Jacinto under Santa Anna. It 
will ever be so. 

An orator has said most eloquently: “Ther- 
mopylae had her messenger of defeat, but 
the Alamo had none.” There may have been 
defeat at Thermopylae. But was there de- 
feat at the Alamo? True every combatant 
was slain. Their bodies were placed on a 
funeral pyre interlaid with mesquite wood 
and the torch applied. They were reduced 
to ashes. But from their own ashes they 
rose in youthful freshness like the Phoenix. 
In that pristine beauty they formed the in- 
spiration of the gallant army of Sam Houston 
in its decisive victory at the Battle of San 
Jacinto. They provided the battle cry, “Re- 
member the Alamo.” There followed the 
Republic of Texas, its admission to the 
United States as the 28th bright star of the 
galaxy of 48. Their devotion to constitu- 
tional rights, their defense thereof, rendered 
it possible for us to stand on this hallowed 
ground surrounded by the marvels of mod- 
ern progress and stable government. The 
wild frontier conquered, the blessing of lib- 
erty maintained for you and for me and 
for generation after generation which shall 
follow us as did every generation which has 
followed them. No; there was no defeat at 


the Alamo. 





State of Israel 
SPEECH 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am priv- 
ileged today to add my sentiments to 
those of my distinguished colleagues in 
the House and Senate in congratulations 
to the State of Israel upon the occasion 
of the eighth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment as a free, independent, and 
sovereign state. 

This is a singularly happy occasion 
that shines out like a star of hope in a 
dark-clouded sky. In a world beset by 
confusion, aggressions, and subversions, 
in a world where the democratic ideal is 
so often under attack, it is an exhilarat- 
ing satisfaction to call attention to one 
new nation that has from the beginning 
manifested its adherence to the ideas 
and ideals of a democratic society. 

It is also gratifying to know that this 
new nation has exhibited a generosity of 
national spirit that has solved a problem 
of homelessness for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people to whom it opened its 
doors in welcome. The great humani- 
tarian service that Israel has rendered in 
converting desperate people from the 
category of “refugees” to that of upright, 
free citizens will always shine as a bright 
page in the history of our times. 

In saluting the State of Israel and ex- 
tending to it our good wishes, I cannot 
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help but draw parallels with the early 
history of our own country, the United 
States of America. We, too, started as 
a new young Republic after the embroil- 
ment of war, with a devotion to inde- 
pendence and democracy and in need of 
understanding and friendship. It is 
heartening to know that the social and 
spiritual concepts that marked the birth 
of the United States have their parallels 
in the State of Israel. 

I hope that the views expressed by 
Members of both Houses will give notice 
to the world at large of American friend- 
ship and support for the State of Israel. 
Those with aggressive designs on the 
security and independence of Israel 
might do well to read the record of the 
United States Congress and reconcile 
themselves to the bonds of friendship 
and mutual regard that link the people 
of the United States of America and the 
people of the State of Israel. 

This occasion, however, must not be 
noted without regard for the threats of 
and actual aggression that hover like a 
calamitous cloud over the State of Israel. 
The cry of the victims reaches out to us 
and calls upon us to reassert vigorously 
our national policy to prevent aggression 
and to warn and, if need be, punish ag- 
gressors, 

The security of the State of Israel is 
vital to the stability of the entire area of 
the Middle East and this in turn is basic 
to America’s own defense and the de- 
fense of the free world. This calls for 
an administrative policy of action rather 
than of inaction; and of direct, friendly, 
and timely intervention rather than by 
a nod to our allies. It calls for prompt 
and sympathetic action as to the defense 
needs of the State of Israel, out of the 
same considerations that justify our pro- 
vision for our own defense needs and for 
those of the Western World. 

It calls for an ample and timely coun- 
terweight to the armaments furnished 
by the Communist and satellite govern- 
ments. 

Above all, it calls for a clear unam- 
biguous assertion on the highest level 
that the United States is committed to 
the proposition that peace is indivisible 
and that peace and the safeguards of 
peace for the State of Israel are basic in 
our national policy, 





The Income Tax—What To Do About It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, in 1950 
I introduced a constitutional resolution 
to repeal the 16th amendment and to 
substitute for it a limited power to im- 
pose a Federal income tax in national 
emergencies and for debt reduction. 
This is now House Joint Resolution 16. 
This resolution was accompanied by a 
proposal for the establishment of a joint 


commission to consider reallocation of 
Government functions and tax sources 
as between Federal, State, and local 
units. At the time I had no illusion that 
so drastic a change in the Federal tax 
structure could be effected so long as the 
cold war emergency demanded such an 
enormous proportion of the national in- 
come. Nor had I any illusions about the 
disastrous impact of the present confis- 
catory income-tax law upon the tradi- 
tional pattern of American life, political, 
economic, and social—e pattern which 
had been so largely responsible for the 
creation of a great nation upon a virgin 
continent. 

I hoped then, and I hope more than 
ever now, that we may live to see a stable 
peace in the world and the cost of na- 
tional defense reduced to the point where 
it may be possible to reduce drastically 
Federal taxes. Meanwhile no time 
should be lost in preparing for such day 
by the establishment of a Hoover-type 
joint commission as suggested by the 
Honorable Coleman Andrews, distin- 
guished former Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, to give consideration to 
the defects and inequities of Federal tax 
structure, including the income tax, and 
to recommend constructive changes. I 
intend to introduce such a resolution. 

I am inserting excerpts from a pro- 
vocative article by Mr. Andrews in the 
American Weekly of April 22, 1956, en- 
titled “‘Let’s Abolish the Income Tax.” 
This graphically reveals the evils of the 
present income-tax laws and analyzes 
the harmful impact upon American life. 
It should be read and pondered by every 
citizen. It cannot fail to excite interest 
in effecting such changes as present 
exigencies permit and ultimately in the 
substantial limitation upon Federal tax- 
ation of income as and when world con- 
ditions , permit. I congratulate Mr. 
Andrews and the American Weekly. 

The excerpts follow: 

Ler’s Get RID oF THE INCOME Tax 
(By T. Coleman Andrews, former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue) 

Recently a 14-year-old boy won $100,000 
on a television quiz program. He winds up 
with about $25,000, after giving the Federal 
Government its two-thirds tax share 
($67,000) and New York State its $8,000. 

Did I say that the young man won? Par- 
don me, Mr. Tax Collector, as you say, “After 
me, you come first.” 

In order to take home a full $100,000, that 
young man would have had to win a grand 
prize of roughly $765,000. Taxes would have 
taken all the rest. 

Striking as his case, is, it actually repre- 
sents one of the lesser inequities of our 
present tax structure. Luck was on the 
boy’s side; he was gambling, and after all 
he did win a sizable amount. 

But what of people of large earning power 
and often erratic income—high 1 year, low 
the next—actors, authors, painters, and other 
artistic or professional people? More than 
luck and casual knowledge go into the win- 
ning of their jackpots. Usually their skill 
and talent is made to pay off only after long 
years of study and training. Yet the taxes 
they have to pay are equally brutal, equally 
confiscatory. Not being permitted to ‘aver- 
age their incomes over a period of years, 
except in special situations, they pay much 
higher effective rates than people with 


steady incomes. 
The professional athlete fares even worse. 
Those who manage to break through to the 
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top usually do well incomewise. But the 
way up is pitifully unrewarding, so much so 
that those who make the grade more often 
than not mount the throne of glory head 
over heels in debt. And their reign usually 
is short. 

These are people with whom the tax col- 
lector forms a real heads-I-win-tails-you- 
lose partnership. For instance, let’s see 
what the income tax does to a boxing 
champion: 

If such a fellow winds up a year having 
to pay on $200,000—not a high amount for 
even a not-too-colorful champion—he ob- 
viously is 50 times better off incomewise 
than, let’s say, @ man paying on $4,000. 
But—I still gasp at just the thought of 
this—his tax is nearly 500 times more. And 
before he can get clear financially some 
challenger polishes him off and put him 
right back where he started. No averaging 
for him either. His are indeed the highest 
effective rates of all. 

However, people of irregular earning 
power are by no means the only sufferers 
from our income tax laws. Almost every- 
body has now been gathered under the tent, 
and the percentage of those taxed leaves few 
immune to plucking who have enough 
feathers to notice. 

IT’s LEGALIZED CONFISCATION 


Up to $2,000 of taxable income the tax 
collector takes 20 percent. That’s a mighty 
big bite for a person at that level of income. 
But from there he really moves in fast. 
From $4,000 to $6,000 it’s 26 percent. Be- 
tween $3,000 and $10,000 he takes a third. 
From $16,000 to $18,000 it’s a half. From 
$32,000 to $38,000 it’s two-thirds. From 
$50,000 to $60,000 it’s three-fourths. And 
so on, until the top rates of 91 percent (more 
than nine-tenths) is reached at $200,000. 
This is called progression, a fancy term 
which, realistically defined, means legalized 
confiscation. But if the term used to define 
this brigandage is fancy, the results cer- 
tainly are anything but fancy; they are 
murderous. 

For instance, an executive, professional 
man or other person with an income of 
$40,000 pays 47 times more tax than the 
fellow with an income of $4,000. Ten times 
more income, 47 times more tax. 

But even that isn’t the whole of it. To 
the extent that income is derived from divi- 
dends, the Government already will have 
skimmed off more than hglf (52 percent) 
before you get yours. Every stockholder 
should realize by now that while he takes 
all the risk and responsibility he’s just a 
junior partner when it comes to partici- 
pating in the profits and must eat at the 
second table and take what is left. 

While the top rate (91 percent) of our 
steeply graduated tax is not reached until 
taxable income amounts to $200,000, one- 
half of the graduation above the beginning 
rate of 20 percent: takes place by the time 
the income level reaches one-tenth of 
$200,000, or $20,000. This is rank discrimi- 
nation against the middle-income, white- 
collar class. Is it deliberate? 

Well, I’ll give you one fact and one obser- 
vation that ought to answer that question: 
The fact is that the first order of business 
of every dictatorship is to destroy the mid- 
dle class. The two simply cannot live to- 
gether. The masses are not regarded as a 
problem because dictators figure that the 
masses can be made to believe anything. 
The well-to-do don’t count because there 
never are enough of them to be a serious 
threat. 

The observation is that I have never 
known an advocate of statism in any form 
who did not give me the impression of being 
either a dupe or, at heart, a dictator. In my 
book one is as dangerous as the other. 

a . - . 7 
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IT’s TOO COMPLICATED 


One of the strongest and most serious 
counts in the indictment against the income 
tax is its complexity. It started out simple 
enough, but it is not an exaggeration to say 
that it has become as bewildering, confusing, 
and frustrating a fiscal problem as the people 
ever had to cope with. 

. s . 7 o 
WHO UNDERSTANDS IT? 


Who, if anybody, does really understand 
this tax? How about the people who write 
it? The answer is not greatly different. By 
the time the tax committees and their stafis 
get through with the grist that is delivered 
te their mills many undecipherable changes 
have been wrought. The problem then pre- 
sented is well illustrated by the struggle the 
experts in the Treasury Department have 
been having with the job of getting out reg- 
ulations to cOver the 1954 code. 

There is official recognition of the fact that 
standing alone no revenue law is understand- 
able. So the Treasury Department follows 
the enactment of each revenue law with an 
Official interpretation of that law. The offi- 
cial interpretations are called regulations. 
Almost 20 months have elapsed since the 
Income Tax Code of 1954 became law—but 
the official interpretation of it isn’t out yet. 


* - . ao * 
IT COSTS THE GOVERNMENT TOO MUCH 


Another count in the indictment against 
the income tax—and a very serious one—is 
the high cost of it. There are two categories 
of this cost: first, what the Government 
spends to administer the law; second, what 
the taxpayer pays to comply with it. 

Notice that in identifying the first category 
of cost I did not speak of it as a cost that the 
Government pays. The Government doesn't 
pay any part of this cost; the taxpayers pay 
every cent of it—the cost of administration 
as well as the cost of compliance. The Gov- 
ernment never pays anything; it spends and 
the taxpayers pay. 

I am not suggesting that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service is wasteful or inefficient, be- 
cause I know better. After 3 years of un- 
relenting war against redtape and unneces- 
sary overhead, and of using the savings thus 
made to strengthen and expand enfcrce- 
ment and other operating activities, the 
Service is showing a degree of improvement 
of which its management and personnel have 
every right to be proud. 

What I am suggesting is that the complex- 
ity of the income tax law necessitates the 
use of a lot more people in the Nation’s reve- 
mue department than would be necessary 
under a simple and better understood reve- 
nue system and that, therefore, the cost of 
administration is a great deal more than it 
ought to be. We should have a revenue 
system under Which no more than one-half 
the present revenue force would be required. 

* s . . * * 
IT’S UNSTABLE 


At least some of the Members of Congress 
must fear what many knowing outsiders 
firmly believe, namely, that if Congress ever 
allowed the Revenue Service to have enough 
money for all-out enforcement of the in- 
come tax the demand for repeal would be- 
come so great within a year that it would be 
irresistible. 

As to the complaint about having to em- 
ploy professional help there is no answer 
short of wiping the slate clean and starting 
fresh. 

Another count in the indictment is that 
the income tax is unstable. Being based 
upon income, it’s a low producer in slack 
times and a high producer in good times. 
Thus, theoretically, rates must be raised 
when people are least able to pay, and they 
must be lowered when everybody is most 
able to pay. 
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I am aware, of course that Congress’ prac- 
tice is to resort to the use of deficit financing 
in slack times in order to avoid increasing 
taxes. But this validates my citation of in- 
herent instability. I also am aware of the 
tendency to hold expenditures at such a level 
that decreases are seldom effected in good 
times. I suggest that this only compounds 
that instability. 

After 23 years of deficit financing everyone 
should be convinced by now tha* in addition 
to all the other indictments that may be laid 
against the income tax it just isn't up to the 
job that has to be done. And, to paraphrase 
Virginia’s Senator Byrp, if the job can’t be 
done in prosperous times like these—and, I 
might add, at the outrageously high rates 
presently in effect—when can it be done? 

The manmade deficiencies of the income 
tax law are to a large extent the consequ- 
ences of submission to the demands of pres- 
sure groups. For instance, tremendous ac- 
cumulations of income-producing wealth 
have been removed from the jurisdiction of 
the income tax law by the exemptions 
granted to foundations and certain other 
nonprofit organizations. 

Considering the fact that large accumula- 
tions of funds such as those segregated for 
the use of foundations usually compound 
themselves, it is clear that the effect of this 
removal of income from the reach of the tax 
collector is to cause the Government a loss 
of revenue that grows and grows with the 
passage of time. 

Billions of dollars of potential income also 
are kept out of the reach of the tax collector 
by the Government’s engagement in business 
activities that compete with private enter- 
prise. 

The Second Hoover Commission tells us 
that “more than 2,500 business facilities 
that provide goods and services are operated 
by the Defense Department alone,” that the 
investment in these facilities exceeds $15 
billion, and that the facilities range all the 
way from “shoe repair shops to clothing fac~ 
tories, from cement mixing plants to saw- 
mills, from chain stores to tree and garden 
nurseries.” 

In all the foregoing ways (and in others 
as well—space does not permit complete ci- 
tation) we have by legislative enactment de- 
liberately kept taxable income from keeping 
pace with economic development and 
growth, thus precluding realization of the 
full potentialities of the income tax as a 
revenue producer and making it more and 
more unequal to its job. And, sin of all 
sins, we’ve made up the loss by taking it 
out of the hides of the people with the know- 
how that has so largely accounted for our 
success as a Nation. 

Also, the income tax having proven to be 
an unstable source of revenue, Congress has 
availed itself of a variety of other taxes. 
Some, if not many, of these other taxes 
could be dispensed with if the primary tax 
were a stable one and could be permitted to 
produce fully and freely. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


What then can be done about all this? I 
suggest that the time has come to take a 
new and sincerely critical look at our whole 
tax system. After all, some elements of the 
present system are as old as the Union it- 
self. Even the income tax, which we have 
been relying upon as our primary source of 
income ever since shortly after it was 
adopted, isn’t any chicken. It’s 43 years 
old. 

Now, clearly, age alone is not a sufficient 
reason to condemn any particular tax or any 
tax system. But, as I have shown, there’s a 
lot wrong with the income tax besides its 
age. Moreover, it isn’t just old; it is incur- 
ably infirm. If the present administration 
couldn’t give it simplicity and effectiveness, 
I don’t believe anybody can. 

My proposal is simple. It is that Congress 
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appoint a Hoover-Commission-type group to 
make a really critical analysis of the in- 
come tax in particular and of the tax system 
in general, and to study such reasonable 
proposals as may be nrade with regard to 
both. Such a study is long overdue. None 
has been made in 43 years. 

There hasn’t even been any search for 
something better in all that time. Inci- 
dentally, why hasn’t such a search been con- 
ducted on a continuing basis? Research 
pays off handsomely for business as to mat- 
ters far less important to it than the 
Government’s tax system and its principal 
source of revenue are to it. It’s time the 
Government got some research started in 
this important field. 

Such a commission as I have in mind 
should be a nonpartisan one, and all the 
responsibility for it and its findings should 
be assumed by Congress. Moreover, it 
should not be put under the handicap of 
a@ deadline. It should have time to do a 
thorough job, and not be restricted in its 
inquiry. 

No doubt most of my readers have asked 
by now, “Well, if we get rid of the income 
tax what would you put inits place?” That's 
a fair question, and I have some ideas. But 
that’s not the immediate problem. More- 
over, if I proposed any substitute tax or plan 
at this juncture the first step in my pro- 
posal would never be taken. The necessity 
for a commission to go into the whole prob- 
lem of taxation thoroughly would be lost in 
an argument over whether my suggestions 
would be feasible. Those who have a vested 
interest in maintaining the status quo 
would see to that. There are many such 
people, and some of them have tremendous 
political power. 

For the time being I will say only that I 
believe that a law or system can be contrived 
that would be simple enough for the aver- 
age taxpayer to understand. Such a system 
might be relatively inexpensive for the Gov- 
ernment to administer and the taxpayers to 
comply with and at the same time be a stable 
source of revenue. Such results have been 
worked out in at least two very important 
categories of business enterprise. I believe 
that the same can be worked out for busi- 
ness generally, and for individuals as well. 


IT’S DESTROYING THE MIDDLE CLASS 


There isn’t any time to. lose, ladies and 
gentlemen of Congress. Whether you be- 
lieve it or not, everybody is being overtaxed 
and the middle class is being taxed out of 
existence and the Nation, thereby, is being 
robbed of its surest guaranty of continued 
sound economic development and growth 
and its staunchest bulwark against the as- 
cendency of socialism. We who somehow 
have managed to hold on finally are begin- 
ning to see the shameful extent to which we 
have been made the special victims of rapa- 
cious tax enactments—and we don’t like it. 

ia s s + se 


Things are mighty serious, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Largely because of the income tax, 
big business gets bigger and little business 
and “substantial folks” are beginning to dis- 
appear. 

We are concerned about the future because 
we don’t believe that we could stand another 
serious recession, what with the present 
“good times’’ founded as largely as they are 
on defense production, deficit financing and 
other generators of thin ice and phony pros- 
perity. And with the tax collector taking 
the fruits of our labors in “progressive” ratio 
to our achievements. High rates of tax don’t 
mean anything when there isn’t anything 
to tax. 

Time’s a-wasting, and the enemies of the 
way of life that we cherish rejoice as we are 
obligingly led closer and closer to national 
suicide. 

What are you going to do about it and 
when? 
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Also Against Sin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an 
editorial, Also Against Sin, appearing in 
the Boston Post of April 19, 1956, and 
how true the editorial is in its expression 
of facts and logic. 

The editorial follows: 

ALSO AGAINST SIN 


It would be a foolish man, indeed, who 
would quarrel with the eight points which 
President Eisenhower proposed should be 
embodied in the Republican platform to 
attract independents and irregular Demo- 
crats to the party in the 1956 presidential 
election. 

These were in effect a hearty hurrah for 
the individual, for the spirit of the people, 
for prosperity, for a heart as well as a head 
in government, for courageous principles, for 
government that serves, to be strong and 
free and espouse freedom under God for all 
peoples. We assume that the GOP party 
leaders who conferred with the President 
will in their wisdom also write a plank against 
sin in the Republican platform in favor of 
home and mother, and call upon all to smite 
the iniquitous Democrats hip and thigh. 

But one can scarcely miss the fact that 
this eight-point proposal is of a piece with 
all the glittering generalities, the spread- 
eagle clichés, the McGuffey First Reader 
maxims and adages which establish the 
President as one of the best intentioned of 
men. Good intentions have been demon- 
strated to be only one ingredient of leader- 
ship, either of a party or a nation. 

Home and mother are treasures beyond 
price. But in these perilous times something 
more than sentimental attachment is re- 
quired to keep a home going and provide 
for mother—and this is the area in which 
the President has a distinct poverty of ideas. 
There are questions of great urgency—the 
national security, foreign aid, the farm prob- 
lem, foreign policy failures, and many an- 
other controversial matter upon which the 
noble-sounding clichés have nothing to say. 

This is a dynamic Nation, not yet—it is ear- 
nestly hoped—suffering from the inertia that 
clings with fainthearted timidity to the 


status quo. An expanding economy doesn’t 


have its way greased by clichés, analects, 
homilies, and aphorisms, but by courageous 
and imaginative thinking translated into 
certain action. 

This does not mean the formula of the 
superliberals embracing all the half-baked 
propositions which emerge untested from 
the fertile but often frivolous minds of the 
love-’em-all political innovators. When the 
President is making a bald appeal to inde- 
pendent voters and to the hedge-hopping 
Democrats something more than treacle is 
expected. He is elevated so far above party 
as to be invisible. 

The businessmen who gave him stout sup- 
port want some better explanation for the 
tightening credit policies of the administra- 
tion. The farmers want to know why loans 
have become so tight in a situation in which 
they have to go shopping around for loans 
to tide them over this year. People want 
to know why national security was given 
second place in the administration’s plans. 

It is not the statement of noble principles 
which are understood to be implicit in both 
major party platforms that interests the 
voters, but the implementation of these noble 


principles. 
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The FCC and the Broadcast Industry’s 
Growing Pains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Mr. George C. McCon- 
naughey, addressed the 34th annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters in 
Chicago, Ill., on April 17, 1956. Mr. Mc- 
Connaughey has made a forthright 
statement on the problems facing the 
Commission and the broadcast industry. 
It is heartening to hear a public official 
welcoming congressional probes. Mr. 
McConnaughey warns the industry that 
there is no room for complacency. He 
calls for a crash research development 
program on UHF by industry. He points 
out that the Commission’s task may well 
turn out to be that of finding a practical 
means to keep UHF alive until technical 
developments can make it as good as or 
better than VHF. I am confident that 
the Commission will find a practical 
means to encourage the development of 
UHF in the very near future, and that 
American industry will respond to his 
call to improve UHF receivers, transmit- 
ters, and antennas on a crash basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Chairman McConnaughey’s 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FCC AND THE Broapcast INDUSTRY'S 

GROWING PaINns 
(An address by George C. McConnaughey, 

Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 

mission at the 34th Annual Convention of 

the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, Conrad-Hilton Hotel, 

Chicago, Tl, April 17, 1956, luncheon) 

Recently a public official in Washington 
was looking for a high school in Fairfax 
County, Va., where he was to address a 
parent-teacher association in connection 
with a drive for funds for the Community 
Chest. After driving in a vicieus circle for 
several blocks, he stopped at the curb and 
asked a teen-ager where the particular high 
school was located. The young man who 
attended that school daily squared his 
shoulders. inflated his chest, and said reso- 
lutely, “That is a subject on which I am an 
expert.” 

When I addressed this group at your 33d 
annual convention in Washington last year, 
I had been appointed to the Commission 
for a bare 6 months and I pointed out to 
you that it would be presumptuous for me 
as a newcomer, to attempt to lecture you 
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eoncerning the operations of your business. 
I still feel that way. However, since then, 
it has been my good fortune to visit many 
European countries and to observe at first 
hand the status of the various systems of 
broadcasting by comparison to ours. With- 
out in the least casting reflections upon 
other countries, I can unqualifiedly con- 
gratulate broadcasters and members of your 
organization for giving to the American pub- 
lic one of the finest radio and television 
broadcast services in the world. Like the 
young high-school boy in the story, I can 
speak with authority upon this subject. 

Some of you may be whispering at this 
point, “I wish you could convince the Con- 
gress of this.” It is true that the Federal 
Communications Commission is well on its 
way to obtaining the distinction of being 
the most investigated agency in the Govern- 
ment. The March 26, 1956, issue of Broad- 
casting-Telecasting contained the following 
banner headline: “Investigations of Radio- 
TV Begin Bustin’ Out All Over.” 

Some of you may view such headlines with 
alarm. From the outset, let me state that 
I welcome congtessional probes. Most of 
them are born of a sincere desire on the 
part of Members of Congress to keep abreast 
of developments in the industry and the ac- 
tivities of the FCC. This is as it should be. 
It is true some investigations may be 
spawned by suspicions of individual Mem- 
bers of Congress, suspicions based upon mis- 
information or half-truths furnished to 
them by disgruntled litigants before the 
Commission. Even in these cases, after the 
initial smoke of charges and counter charges 
has been cleared from the atmosphere, the 
net result is usually a better understanding 
on the part of the Congress of the real prob- 
lems facing the Commission and the industry 
at this stage of the development of the 
technology. One of the prominent members 
of one of these committees before whom we 
have appeared several times recently said to 
me, “We now know you Commissioners truly 
have difficult problems.” 

And let us make no mistake about that, we 
are facing grave problems that cry out for 
asolution. There is no room for complacency 
on the Commission’s part or on yours. The 
Commission’s role at this point is largely 
that of adoctor. We have initially diagnosed 
the ailments as consisting largely of growing 
pains. 

Let me say at the outset that my remarks 
today represent my own thinking and do 
not necessarily reflect the views of all of 
my colleagues. 

Commercial television is only in the 15th 
year of its development. It is not abnormal 
that it should have growing pains. How- 
ever, we must guard against letting these 
pains become symptomatic ailments with the 
danger of their developing into cancerous 
growths that will hinder the full develop- 
ment of a healthy, highly competitive indus- 
try with the rich rewards to the public and 
to private enterprise that competition in a 
free economy normally brings. Stop and 
think what other industry offers such rich 
rewards to the public for so little. 

What are these growing pains? The ques- 
tions currently raised by Members of Con- 
gress simply serve to highlight these pains 
which have been known to you and to the 
Commission for quite some time. After all, 
the Congress is normally a reliable sounding 


board of the opinion of large segments of 
the people or of dissatisfied segments of in- 
dustry. In the pending investigations in 
Congress, I think it is quite obvious that 
dissatisfaction among certain segments of 
the industry, rather than among the people 
in general, is being reflected. 

I need not review for the benefit of this 
audience the phenomenal growth of tele- 
vision since July 1952. It spells out a record 
of achievement which speaks volumes as a 
tribute to a dynamic, alert group of men and 
women, many of whom are here today. 

While I state my conviction that current 
congresional inquiries center around the 
problems of disgruntled segments of the 
broadcast industry, that is not to say that 
the American public does not have as large 
a stake in the proper solution of these prob- 
lems as if it had originated the complaints. 
We have a right to be concerned that about 
10 percent of the population does not get 
television at all and that only a little over 
100 communities have more than 1 local 
television station in operation. Despite the 
evident growth of television, the develop- 
ment of a nationwide competitive service has 
not been realized to the extent contemplated 
by the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, and the sixth report and order of 
the Commission. 

Broadcasters and members of your associa- 
tion deserve great credit for the remarkable 
growth of radio and television to date, but 
until something more can be done in tele- 
vision to reach every home in America and 
to give every family a choice of programs, 
we will hear complaints on Capitol Hill and 
we will be called before committees to ex- 
plain why the objectives of the act have 
not been fulfilled. I am certain that the 
Commission can expect the full cooperation 
of your members in accelerating the day 
when these aims can be regarded as accom- 
plished. 

There is some comfort to be derived from 
the fact that many of the criticisms now 
being leveled at television—dominance by 
the networks, inability to survive without 
a network affiliation, inability of stations 
in smaller communities to obtain national 
advertising, etc—15 or 20 years ago were 
being hurled at the Commission and the 
radio industry by Members of Congress. In 
less than 2 decades, radio has made its 
adjustments, I am pleased to note, without 
direction or assistance from the regulatory 
body or any other governmental agency. 
Instead, as any dynamic industry in a com- 
petitive economy, it has created new mar- 
kets for itself. Radio is intensely tilling 
the local markets, down to towns of 5,000 
population. In programing, it is catering 
more than ever to a broad variety of distinct 
interests in the community, with good music 
stations, sport stations, foreign language 
stations, educational stations, and back- 
ground music stations. A large number of 
them have found it more remunerative to 
operate without network programs. Many 
of them prosper on local advertising. Many 
of them find no difficulty in obtaining na- 
tional advertising. On the networking side, 
which has been hardest hit by television 
competition, the networks are currently en- 
gaged in an intensive effort to rebuild ad- 
vertiser and public support by innovating 
new program materials. Still, just a few 
years ago, radio’s demise was being freely 
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rumored. In dollar volume, radio has held, 
roughly, to its 1949 level. In number of 
outlets, it has grown from 2,100 to 2,800 
stations in this period. And the demand for 
new stations shows a steady, upward trend. 
In fact, we have more requests for new radio 
facilities than we have for television. 

It would be grand to have a “Futura- 
vision,” an instrument which would not 
simply reproduce programs originated in an 
emitting studio, but one which would re- 
fiect future events, in order to look forward 
15 or 20 years and see the shape of things 
to come. Perhaps we would find color tele- 
vision in every home, with a choice of my- 
riads of programs, such as is possible now 
in radio, with one or more stations in every 
community of 5,000 or more inhabitants. 
And, perhaps, we would find every set an 
all-channe!l set, with the televiewer blissfully 
ignorant of the difference between VHF and 
UHF. 

Even if such does come to pass, I predict 
that there will still be congressional in- 
vestigations. Even though radiq has reached 
the age of maturity, we hear congressional 
criticisms leveled at alleged bait and switch 
advertising, lotteries, overloud commercials 
presented in a hysterical manner, as many 
as five spot commercials end to end, and 
too frequent repeating of inferior films. I 
wish to commend your association for its 
concern with these matters and the prompt 
action which you have taken recently to 
find out to what extent these accusations 
are justified. 

The fact that censorship legislation is 
presently under consideration should be 
sufficient notice to affected broadcasters that 
affirmative action on their part to correct 
this abuse is long past due. I am confident 
that a word to the wise will be sufficient. 
You do not want your life regulated by a 
Government censor and the Commission 
does not want to be a censor. I shall repeat 
here what I told broadcasters in my home 
State last month: 

“Let me suggest that instead of so much 
emphasis being placed upon profit, set 
sales, percentage of advertising and com- 
mercial progress, that you stress your public 
service accomplishments that have not re- 
ceived adequate publicity and build a record 
of public service that cannot be successfully 
challenged. You cannot only afford such a 
program but you cannot afford not to ex- 
pedite it on a crash basis.” 


The most serious growing pain confront- 
ing the Commission today is the problem of 
the survival of UHF. Committees of Con- 
gress have expressed fear that UHF will not 
succeed. I know I can speak for every 
member of the Commission when I say that 
we, too, would prefer to make 82 channels 
available to the public rather than only 12. 
The high incidence of business failure 
among UHF licensees who went on the air 
and the failure of many licensees to go on 
the air has distressed the Commission as 
much as or perhaps more than it has Mem- 
bers of Congress. After all, it was the Com- 
mission’s decision in 1952 to make these 
channel available to the public and we, per- 
haps more than anyone else except the 
licensees themselves, should want them to 
succeed. This is undoubtedly the most dif- 
ficult problem confronting the Commission 
at this time. 

There is no need for me to review here the 
reasons for the economic and technical prob- 
lems besetting UHF. You know those per- 
haps better than I do. However, some of 
you may have gotten the impression that 
our recent action, in denying the petitions 
to defer or stay the authorization of new 
VHF stations in a number of communities, 
meant that the Commision has thrown UHF 
to the dogs. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The suggestions in the pending general 
proceeding or review of television allocations 
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encompass a considerable variety of ap- 
proaches, What impressed me from the 
start in this matter is that the interested 
opponents of any given plan are far more 
numerous than the proponents. Therefore, 
no matter what the Commission does, it will 
be the subject of critcism and further hear- 
ings. 

As far as the Commission is concerned, it 
will arrive at a conclusion as promptly as pos- 
sible upon whether, and if so, in what man- 
ner, the public interest may be served by 
revising the structure of the present alloca- 
tions plan. But the Commission will not 
be stampeded into hasty, ill-advised action 
in a frantic attempt to ward off the barbs of 
critics with a tendency to desperation. 

Some of these critics say: Why haven’t you 
done something about this situation 2 years 
ago? Why didn’t you just shift everything 
over to UHF? This remedy reminds me of 
the one resorted to by the young doctor who 
had just finished his internship in a large 
metropolitan hospital where he had special- 
ized in cases of convulsions in children. He 
had just hung up his shingle and hurried to 
his first call. He found the 2-year-old pa- 
tient with a high fever, the cause of which 
he could not diagnose. He instructed the 
mother to prepare a tub of hot water and 
a tub of cold water so that he could immerse 
the child in one and then the other. Panic- 
stricken, the mother said, “But, doctor, if 
you do that, you will throw the baby into a 
fit of convulsions.” “That’s just what I 
want to do,” replied the doctor, “because I 
am a real expert on curing convulsions.” 
That is not the kind of a doctor that the 
Commission proposes to be in this matter. 
The transfer of all commercial broadcasting 
to the UHF band would be a simple cure. 
The Commission has acquired a lot of experi- 
ence in dealing with only one band. How- 
ever, this could easily turn out to be another 
case where the operation was 100-percent 
successful but the patient died. 

Another criticism frequently leveled at the 
Commission is the following: “It would seem 
to me that you could solve this problem of 
intermixture in a very short time. Just make 
up your mind what you are going to do and 
do it. Why don’t you follow the advice 
given in such and such a staff report?” This 
reminds me of another young doctor who 
was advising a woman patient on how to 
cure a nosebleed. He suggested that she 
hang a cold key on a chain around her 
neck. The patient remarked, “That is odd. 
My maid advised me to hang a warm key.” 
The doctor hastily replied, “Oh, no. My 
own maid insists it must be a cold key.” 
The Commission will not follow this med- 
ical approach. While we welcome the as- 
sistance from the industry and suggestions 
from committees of Congress, the Commis- 
sion must diagnose these growing pains it- 
self and evaluate all the factors involved. 
We are not building a house of cards. We 
are molding the pattern for the future 
growth of television in the United States. 

I am certain that every Commissioner 
wants UHF to thrive and prosper. We shall 
resort to any reasonable and practical means 
to achieve this end, but we must not de- 
prive the rural areas or other segments of 
the population of existing service in order 
to accomplish that objective, nor shall we 
make second-class citizens of the popula- 
tion in large areas of the country in order 
to provide other sections with a multi- 
plicity of program sources and outlets. 
Should we do that, we would really hear 
from the grassroots and we would justly 
incur the wrath of Members of Congress. 

It is not enough to make people accept 
UHF and tell them that, at some time in 
the indeterminable future, it will be pretty 
good or, perhaps, on a par with VHF. Some 
of the witnesses before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee would have us believe that 
UHF is as good as VHF right now. Others 
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insist that it is a vastly inferior medium 
and that all UHF grantees should be given 
a VHF allocation. I incline to believe that 
the scientific facts will show that the truth 
lies somewhere between these two extremes. 
If this is so, the Commission’s task may 
well turn out to be that of finding a prac- 
tical means to keep UHF alive while the 
incomparable genius of American inventors 
and scientists can determine whether the 
medium is worth saving for the benefit of 
the American public within the foreseeable 
future. 

It is in connection with this phase of the 
problem that I would like to present to 
you, the experts, for close scrutiny and your 
friendly advice, the following ideas. 

If the facts adduced in our general allo- 
cations proceeding indicate that UHF has 
not yet reached that state of development 
that will allow it to supply all our needs for 
additional channels, it will still be true that 
almost no informed technician will predict 
that it will never be able to accomplish 
the desired result. Many engineers have 
stated that after many years of development 
UHF may prove to be the answer. Of course, 
that is no remedy for our present growing 
Pains. 

The Commission is unable to obtain a 
sufficient number of VHF channels. We have 
for the first time explored this phase. You 
are acquainted with the results of this ex- 
amination. Therefore, I urge the members 
of your association to give serious consid- 
eration to the following suggestions as a 
long-range plan, regardless of what the Com- 
mission may do in the present allocation 
study. 

Why would it not be a good idea to begin 
@ crash research development program on 
UHF immediately? Industry could set up 
quickly a private nonprofit educational re- 
search development corporation which could 
qualify to receive tax-free education grants. 
All segments of the television industry, I 
feel sure, would want to contribute to this 
enterprise. There are also other founda- 
tions and educational institutions which 
have funds and facilities to devote to this 
cause. I believe they would contribute to 
the solution of the UHF problem in the 
public interest. I am sure that such a pri- 
vate nonprofit organization would receive 
the full cooperation of the Commission. 

A concentrated research program in which 
all knowledge is pooled has never been di- 
rected to the specific subject of UHF only. 
A twofold approach should be made, con- 
centrating on both the UHF receiver and 
the UHF transmitter. A genuine UHF re- 
ceiver could perhaps be developed with an 
improved detector for increased sensitivity 
and range, and a more practical tuning de- 
vice to be used with a newly designed an- 
tenna. 

Once this development program has been 
completed, the Commission and the indus- 
try will have a sound technical basis for 
making a long-term decision on the merits 
of UHF. 

America has witnessed the almost miracu- 
lous results obtained by such research proj- 
ects during the war in a relatively short time. 
When we consider the many problems con- 
fronting the development of the atomic 
bomb as compared with the few problems 
confronting the improvement of UHF and 
consider that the atomic bomb was developed 
in less than 2 years, it is certainly reason- 
able to expect that UHF could be improved 
in a much shorter time. At least, in a rea- 
sonably short time, we would know the true 
potentialities of UHF. Let us make no mis- 
take about that. We do not know today. 


Industry has a very large stake in the 
utilization of adequate additional channels. 
A prolonged scarcity of TV outlets will cause 
renewed and increasingly grave congressional 
demands for regulation of the industry. You 
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all know how much I abhor avoidable indus- 
try regulation. 

It is obvious that the future expansion 
of television broadcasting toward an eco- 
nomically stable nationwide competitive 
business must depend, in large degree, upon 
the business and technical ingenuity of free 
enterprise to improve the practical useful- 
ness of the only spectrum space which can 
be allocated to television. The Commission 
is aware of many of the facets of this de- 
velopmental program and is prepared to co- 
operate with private industry in any prac- 
tical way to achieve this ultimate objective 
as may be consistent with the public interest 
and with the interest of the television in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The Commission realizes that the present 
allocation of spectrum space to television 
presents complex technical problems with 
respect to the design, manufacturing, and 
marketing of a compatible television re- 
ceiver. I believe the Commission will make 
such readjustments to its policy and tele- 
vision channel assignment plan as may be 
deemed necessary to minimize the complex- 
ity of these television receiver problems. 

It appears to me that the present channel 
assignment plan and the policies relating 
thereto are not altogether compatible with 
the basic economics of the business of a 
national competitive television broadcast 
structure. The Commission should not 
adopt a television channel assignment policy 
which is tailored to a preconceived plan of 
television economics or which regiments the 
business economics of the television broad- 
cast industry. However, the Commission, in 
my judgment, should alter its present poli- 
cies to permit the development and expan- 
sion of television in accord with natural 
economic laws insofar as this is possible 
within the terms,of the Communications Act 
requiring equitable distribution of tele- 
vision facilities to States and communities. 

The Commission has continued its dili- 
gent efforts to reduce the large backlog of 
mutually exclusive applications for tele- 
vision channels which have required numer- 
ous lengthy hearings. Only a few weeks ago 
it was my pleasure to be able to inform 
the Senate Commerce Committee that there 
were only 10 cases awaiting the final decision 
of the Commission. Eleven were ready for 
oral argument. Only four were awaiting the 
examiner’s initial decision. Hearings were 
in progress on the 11 other cases now re- 
maining for disposition. I am proud of that 
record and particularly am I proud of the 
really devoted hard-working staff of the 
Federal Communications Commission. They 
are doing a magnificient job. 

That reminds me of one of President 
Eisenhower’s boyhood stories. The Presi- 
dent likes to reminisce about his boyhood 
days on a Kansas farm. One day he had 
this episode to tell: 

“An old farmer had a cow that we wanted 
to buy. We went over to visit him and asked 
about the cow's pedigree. The old farmer 
didn’t know what pedigree meant, so we 
asked him about the cow’s butterfat pro- 
duction. He told us that. he hadn’t any 
idea what it was. Finally, we asked him if 
he knew how many pounds of milk the cow 
produced each year. 

“The farmer shook his head and said, ‘I 
don’t know. But she’s an honest hard-work- 
ing old cow and she’ll give you all the milk 
she has!’ ” 

In the solution of the problems I have 
discussed, the Commission, like the farmer’s 
cow, will give you everything we have. 

As I stated earlier, dissatisfaction stems 
basically from certain segments of the in- 
dustry—not the public. ‘That is why I am 
a confirmed optimist about the future of 
the broadcasting business in America. With 
your sincere cooperation we will succeed in 
finding a remedy to the growing pains, 
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What Is Our Mission in the World Today? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include the following address: 


Wuat Is Our MISSION IN THE WorLD Topay? 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp. 
annual meeting, Bethlehem Chamber of 
Commerce, Bethlehem, Pa., April 17, 1956) 


I am one of a number of Americans who 
has been active in politics and who believes 
that the United States has a world mission. 
She did not seek it. Frequently she has done 
her best to avoid picking up the hugh check 
implied in having a mission; but history has 
handed it to her. When history makes a date 
for a country the country must keep it with 
strength and honor and dignity, or find itself 
in serious trouble. You will remember the 
prophet Jonah in the Bible. The Lord told 
him .to go to Nineveh and preach there. 
Jonah did not want to go and started for 
somewhere else, whereupon the combination 
of the storm and the wave took him to 
Nineveh anyhow, against his will. 

Our country wishes to mind its own busi- 
ness and develop its own affairs. It was so 
successful in this that it found itself one of 
the two or three strongest nations in the 
world, looked to by many peoples as a mighty 
force which must try to bring peace and law 
to a torn and unhappy world. This, I think, 
the United States has tried to do to the best 
of its ability. 

Now, the mission is in a dangerous phase. 
Three or four years ago, the Soviet Union 
talked boldly of seizing all Europe—but the 
United States was there and the Soviet Union 
settled for the less violent policy of co- 
existence. Today the young Chinese Com- 
munist revolution talks belligerently and 
rattles a borrowed Russian sword. The 
United States has no earthly interest in pos- 
sessing or governing Formosa, still less in 
trying to run China. It has every earthly 
interest in not letting a new imperialism run 
riot over the whole Pacific Ocean and is 
endeavoring to make that clear. There will 
be other anxious moments as time goes on. 
My point now is that the American mission 
is primarily moral rather than military. We 
may have to defend ourselves by force, but 
our ultimate victory, of which I am certain, 
will come by conversion rather than con- 
quest. 

America, which was cradled in the prin- 
ciples of freedom and human dignity, can- 
not retire within its own orbit and do noth- 
ing. Such a position represents spiritual 
sterility and mental cowardice. I do not 
know how long it will take us to overcome 
the dark forces of totalitarianism but since 
we are obliged in the name of decency and 
good conscience to accept the challenge we 
shall not fail—just as we have never failed 
when called on to defend a righteous cause. 
I say defend because we are a people who are 
opposed to attacking others and interfering 
with the internal affairs of other nations. 
But we will defend, to the last man, our right 
to maintain our way of life in our Republic. 

The answer to this lies in the history of 
our country and in the traditions of our 
people, who acknowledge freedom to differ 
without impairing national loyalty. 

“The United States, a republic dedicated 
to freedom, came into existence in 1776. It 
had no great military power and little for- 
eign influence. Nevertheless the example of 
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America was followed throughout most of 
the world so that a century later much of 
the earth’s surface was ruled by democratic 
governments. Clearly, America had a mis- 
sion then and performed it. The mission 
was to show the world that free government 
was workable. Our pre-Civil War fore- 
fathers were convinced that the American 
experiment in freedom was divinely inspired 
and was practical and that America was to 
be a beacon light of liberty, pointing the 
way for others to follow. Amazingly, they 
did follow. 

To the mid-twentieth-century politician 
the speeches and writings of cur forefathers 
seem a little self-centered. In the light of 
today they seem to lack appreciation of the 
fact that other peoples, too, have contribute™ 
to the art and practice of free government 
and made their own contribution to demo- 
cratic living. In those days, America was 
nationalistic and talked that way. Then, of 
course, the United States could afford that 
luxury of thought. Sailing ships were slow, 
North America was empty, and the rest of the 
world was far away. 

This attitude does not altogether fit a 
modern world in which you can have break- 
fast in Paris and dinner the same night in 
New York, or in which an attack on an Asiatic 
peninsula like Korea could set strategists 
calculating whether Alaska, Seattle, or San 
Francisco may not be threatened. And yet 
there is a good deal of nationalist sentiment 
still active in the United States. 

It can be useful. It can help us to under- 
stand new and young nations just coming 
into independence and to appreciate the in- 
tense nationalist sentiments of those coun- 
tries. Some of them have come into exist- 
ence as a revolt against imperialism, just as 
we did. Thoughtful Americans will appre- 
ciate that nationalism of these new coun- 
tries springs from the same cause that made 
us nationalists a hundred years ago. 

Our duty toward the world, I think, is still 
to demonstrate that free government is work- 
able and is more desirable than any other. 
To fulfill it, however, we must stand by 
certain principles. 

First and foremost, we must continue to 
make democracy work at home. That is the 
cornerstone of any American sense of mission 
today. This means that we have to bring our 
practices and our ideals into line. Freedom 
to take part in the processes of government 
and economics is not an occupation for the 
few or for isolated groups. It is part of the 
life of everyone. The American system has 
given a larger share of power and participa- 
tion in public life and in private affairs to 
all of its people than any great country in 
history. We have trusted our people, and 
the trust has been repaid. 

This needs some explaining abroad. Some 
Europeans particularly quarrel with Ameri- 
can tastes. Some even think and say we 
are vulgar. These are the ones who forget 
that tens of millions of Americans from 
humble backgrounds take part in American 
cultural, as well as American political life. 
Never on such a scale as here have litera- 
ture and music and art and journalism and 
business and politics been open to a whole 
population. Of course, we get a result dif- 
ferent from the results where learning and 
the arts and government have been kept in 
a relatively small circle. The power and the 
strength and the glory of the American way 
is witnessed by a single fact. No group of 
peoples who have ever lived in America for 
any length of time have ever desired to leave 
America and go back from whence they came. 
A South American politician once said: 
“Other people talk about freedom; you prac- 
tice it; and it has proved the most assimi- 
lative system in the world.” 

We must maintain that freedom at home, 
Any attempt to limit or mistrust it endan- 
gers our primary mission. Free government 
is workable, and we have proved it. 
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What we are learning today is a corrollary 
proposition. We cannot and should not at- 
tempt to export our particular form of gov- 
ernment unless it is voluntarily sought. 
American democracy cannot be foisted on 
others. Woodrow Wilson talked about the 
self-determination of peoples—and he meant 
it. This goes for us as well as for others. 
There are parts of the world in which Ameri- 
can institutions and the American economic 
system are not wanted, and perhaps would 
not work. Democracy means different things 
to different people, depending on their tradi- 
tions, their habits, their religion and their 
way of thinking. Our tradition calls for 
tolerance and respect for difference. Indeed 
respect for difference is one of the great 
forces binding us to our friends. If else- 
where peoples choose to adopt in whole or in 
part some of our ways they will do it because 
having looked at the example they want that 
result. Any salesman knows that you cannot 
force a product where it is not wanted; if it is 
adopted it is adopted on its own merits. The 
American mission thus is not the same as 
the mission of the Roman Empire, nor do we 
now talk of the “white man’s burden” as they 
did at the end of the last century. 

If the problem could be stated in those 
terms we could stop here or at least be smug. 

However, we cannot accomplish the Amer- 
ican mission alone. In fact we cannot -live 
alone now, even if we wished to do so. The 
Wright brothers settled that 1 day when 
they flew a contraption through the air at 
Kitty Hawk, if it had not already been settled 
when man learned to send communications 
from anywhere to anywhere in a split sec- 
ond. Safety and well-being today depend 
on an international system which observes 
some rules of morality and of law, producing 
international relations established more or 
less on the rules of fair play. We have 
fought two wars on that theory. It is true 
that from 1919 to 1939 most of the country 
seemed to feel that the rule of law in inter- 
national affairs could be maintained if the 
United States lived alone in unprepared iso- 
lation and urged pious resolutions outlaw- 
ing war. World War II, I think, taught us 
by bitter experience that international co- 
operation is necessary if any rule of right 
and law is to be maintained. At the close 
of that war the atomic bomb launched from 
long-range aircraft blew up forever the idea 
that Americans are entirely masters of their 
own destiny. That is why I supported, as I 
hope you did, the formation of the United 
Nations, and while it has a long way to go 
I am free from doubt that the principle will 
eventually succeed. If this United Nations 
fails another will have to be built to take its 
place. As we fought to withstand aggres- 
sion in Korea and to prevent new Koreas and 
to provide the aggressor of our time—the 
Communist faction—with clear-cut evidence 
that the lawless expansion could not be per- 
mitted, so we are bound to work with others 
in building a world-wide community of na- 
tions. 

Now this will be a long and difficult task, 
as any one who travels abroad as I do knows 
very well. The world of nations outside our 
own has its realities and its hard facts. 
We have to work with that world as it is 
and not as we think it ought to be. We 
will have to work with peoples who do not 
think as we wish they did, and often govern 
themselves as we wish they did not. At the 
moment, we work with the other nations 
of the free world chiefly to assure military 
safety and to protect ourselves and them 
against lawless aggression. But while we are 
doing this we can help to extend and 
strengthen the moral foundation of the 
community of nations. 

Even a politician reads occasionally and 
profits from it. A book written several years 
ago by Arnold Toynbee makes the point that 
whenever the culture of one nation enters 
another a wide contact is established which 
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continues to unforeseeable limits. A coun- 
try which first becomes familiar with Ameri- 
can manufactures and manufacturing meth- 
ods eventually may come to learn the domi- 
nant principles of American life, just as close 
relations with Europe have made us some- 
what acquainted with their ways. The sales- 
man and the politician, the Army officer and 
the journalist, the engineer and the student 
who work abroad are carrying out the Ameri- 
can mission for good or evil, whether they 
know it or not. The policy now famous as 
point 4, offering technological assistance 
to other countries, was perhaps one of the 
most imaginative ways by which America 
could perform its mission. Other, better 
ways will continue to be developed as the 
days go on, as we realize more and more 
their importance. 

A new duty is placed on the United States 
by this modern conception of America’s mis- 
sion. This is the duty to be strong nation- 
ally. Even Abraham Lincoln, struggling for 
peace, was willing to go to war to assure that 
the Union should be preserved—else there 
was danger, as he put it, that government of 
the people, by the people and for the people 
might perish from the earth. 

We shall not achieve a community of na- 
tions at peace merely through strength; but 
it is perfectly clear that we shall never 
achieve it without strength. We are quite 
clear that our mission does not require us or 
even permit us to try to rule the world. But 
we are equally clear that our mission in- 
cludes being a bulwark of the free world and 
joining in its defense. But this means the 
most careful attention to foreign policy. 
Someone observed that the British Empire 
was acquired in a fit of absentmindedness. 
America could have the same experience if 
we do not draw a careful line between demo- 
cratic leadership of a free world and prac- 
tices which might slowly lead to an Ameri- 
can imperialism. 

The men (there are still a very few noisy 
ones) who talk loosely about “going it alone” 
and who want to pull out of cooperative 
arrangements like the Inter-American Or- 
ganization of States and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and who want to tor- 
pedo the United Nations, have not learned 
an important lesson. Fortunately, few in 
this country agree with them. 

It is barely possible, of course, that the 
United States could make itself into an em- 
pire and organize an American century. 
But if we did we would slowly and steadily 
find our cherished freedom disappearing. 
There would no longer be freedom of speech, 
and freedom of assembly, and free inquiry, 
and fair trial and the right of every Ameri- 
can to look all these ideas in the face. Even 
as we are fighting the Communist menace 
at home and abroad, we must be sure that 
we do not betray our own traditions. Under 
free institutions America grew. By free in- 
stitutions America forged her position. Un- 
Ger free institutions she defended herself 
against totalitarian enemies and by virtue 
of free institutions she has become the senior 
free nation of the world. We do not want 
a police state, or thought control, or rule by 
hysteria of fear in our system. 

The success of the United States is largely 
due to one fact. We have discovered the 
art of throwing thousands of free minds 
against a problem. We do this in politics, 
we do it in business, we do it in education, 
and do it in science. As a result, we have 
come up with the right answers more often 
than those who depend on a small group of 
party officials, politburos or police chiefs. 
This is often confusing to foreigners. They 
hear the noise of our debates and discus- 
sions and do not realize that out of these 
discussions come firm decisions. The result 
has given American the most stable Govern- 
ment and the most stable economy of our 
time. It is respected by our enemies, hence 
their sound and fury. The fact is that most 
of the countries under Communist domina- 
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tion would like to achieve what America has 
achieved and will try to do so as soon as they 
are free to make the attempt. Because of 
this, I do not think a third world war will be 
attempted; and it is attempted I have no 
doubt of the result. 

For the first time in our history we are 
called on to maintain continuously a measure 
of armed might. I venture to think that 
the arms are as strong, and no stronger, as 
the free institutions which bring them into 
being. Armed strength so supported can be 
trusted by America and by the neighbors of 
America. Armed strength not derived from 
free institutions would be a danger to us and 
to the entire world. 

As I see it then, America’s mission is still 
to demonstrate that free government is 
workable, not only for the United States 
but for the world. Nationally, we must 
cherish and foster and maintain our insti- 
tutions and use them to give our own citi- 
zens progress toward wider life and fit them 
to be the heirs of a great civilization. In- 
ternationally, we must, in strength and not 
in weakness, work toward a community of 
nations steadily developing a wider common 
base in morals and in law. It will be said 
that this is ideal rather than practical. I 
can only say that, as a politician accustomed 
to deal with an infinite number of prac- 
tical matters, I know that a chief*source of 
power can be an ideal, since the ideal alone 
gives consistency to the efforts of the day. 





Criticism of TV and Radio Commercials 
Is Unjustified 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a letter from Mr. 
Ted Rand, general manager of radio 
station KDRS, Paragould, Ark., regard- 
ing recent attacks made against the ra- 
dio and television industry in the House 
of Representatives. Mr. Rand is an out- 
standing business and civic leader. 
The principal complaint against these 
media was that both television and radio 
stations increased the sound volume 
when commercials were being presented. 
According to Representative Craic Hos- 
MER, Of California, “these excessively 
loud commercials” applied to networks 
as well as local programs. Mr. HosMER 
asked the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission to look 
into the matter and advise him of the 
Commission's findings, 

Mr. Rand's letter, giving views and 
observations of an owner and operator 
of a radio station, is good reading in- 
deed. His letter portrays the value of 
radio toa community. I highly recom- 
mend that you read it. The full text of 
Mr. Rand’s letter is as follows: 

KDRS, 
Paragould, Ark., March 31, 1956. 
The Honorable E. C. GATHINGs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: The as- 
saults upon radio by Representative Craic 
HOSMER and others, in my opinion, accent 
the negative. It seems to me that radio 
needs something of a champion among Con- 
gressmen who will accent the positive. 
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I feel sure that you appreciate the services 
which the radio industry has rendered to 
the Nation. Moreover, I am confident that 
you have intimate knowledge of the manner 
in which many Arkansas radio stations re- 
late themselves to their communities. 

In our community, we do not merely give 
lip service to the goals, dreams, problems, 
and purposes of our people. We roll up our 
sleeves and pitch in. We devote time, talent, 
and energy to the building of our commu- 
nity. We try to do our best in support of 
those groups which are creating happiness 
within our community—from a home dem- 
onstration club’s bake sale to a citywide cam- 
paign to raise $100,000 for a new industry. 

We have time for our churches, Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Red Cross, cancer, nurs- 
ing home, schools, civic clubs, service clubs, 
farm groups, and every other similar organi- 
zation. We rarely receive any direct remu- 
neration from our work on behalf of these 
groups, although we do feel that our com- 
munity service policies are directly respon- 
sible for our overall successful business op- 
eration. 

We are typically American in the business 
sense, and I firmly beHeve that our industry 
is suffering unnecessary abuse from some 
of its critics. While criticisms of specific 
abuses by a few stations may be completely 
valid, the tendency to smear them across 
the entire industry is unfair to many of us. 

I sincerely hope that you will find au 
opportunity to speak up for the great ma- 
jority of the Nation’s radio stations and 
in defense of the typical small city Arkansas 
station which builds its entire service around 
its people and their needs. 

If the emphasis remains upon the nega- 
tive aspects, may I then recommend that 
someone be equally unfair in appraising 
other aspects of the American scene which 
might be loud, noisy, and obnoxious in their 
own way: 

Used car dealers illuminate their lots in 
a manner which is bright, glaring, and dis- 
agreeable to me. 

Service stations fly masses of distracting 
pennants and twirling silver devices. They 
display huge day-glo signs. They distort the 
natural beauty of my town. 

Magazines cluttered with attention-getters 
continually force me to turn to page one- 
hundred-and-something for a continuation 
of the article I am reading. 

Full pages of my newspaper contain noth- 
ing but advertising. I find this annoying. 

Billboards put to shame the loudest radio 
commercial I have ever heard. These bill- 
boards obliterate the landscape, and they 
divert my attention from the somewhat im- 
portant function of operating my auto- 
mobile. 

I pay to see commercials at my neighbor- 
hood theater. 

Times Square is simply a disgrace. 

Anyone who will acknowledge the futility 
of these observations may then wonder with 
me why radio and television are such prime 
targets. ‘ 

After all, radio and television offer two 
great compensating factors: a dial for the 
selection of various stations and a switch 
for turning the entire receiver off. 

May I urge you to caution critics of the 
broadcasting industry to temper their obser- 
vations with an appraisal of the services per- 
formed for the Nation, and to properly relate 
radio and television to the age in which they 
live. 

Frankly, I am proud to be part of an in- 
dustry which is vitally important in the 
everyday lives of the Nation’s people. Be- 
cause we are, we should not be shielded from 
valid criticism. However, there surely must 
be room for the presentation of radio's pos- 
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itive side in the Congress of the United 


States. 
Very truly yours, 
TED RAND, 
General Manager. 


Many people accept fine programs of 
both radio and television as a matter of 
course and apparently do not appreciate 
fully that the station or network that 
is making such program available to 
them is performing a distinct and out- 
standing public service. Numerous view- 
ers and listeners over their television 
and radio receiving sets do not stop to 
think that these programs are offered to 
them gratis; that if they do not like one 
particular station they have but to turn 
the knob. So many are prone to be un- 
appreciative and ungrateful for the 
entertainment and educational value of 
the programs which come into our 
homes, and criticize the time consumed 
in advertising the product or firm or 
company that makes the program pos- 
sible. Without advertising there would 
be no radio and TV industry; the public 
could not have and receive the entertain- 
ing, news, and educational programs that 
are a part of the daily lives of the 
American people. 

I am of the opinion that those who 
criticize commercial advertising are in 
reality in the great minority, and that 
such is not the attitude of the majority 
of our populace. 

The radio industry has consistently 
grown bigger and stronger from year to 
year. I set forth a table showing the 
growth of commercial radio stations: 

Growth of commercial radio stations 


Commercial 
Year: stations 

RO ba MA abou dontan ddd 30 
BOGS Gcetiesda Sd slits mewnaoimianam 556 
StS. Sta e aetaeebantedce 530 
REE. siesta deka dewsicsaddincen 571 
3008s onc ck eee Sees ec atwnswlane 528 
RN ae oe nd oa ania wees 681 
SO 5 asp sSss Ses tn we wee 677 
concatenate een 606 
Re a ccpteete ala ates Swine aban 618 
Dacca cohen Natinsscceeni cian cccinclaldatin 612 
at crotch Sic a ts ain et 604 
Sith a wd. ec aa 598 
ic aan a a ial cele es 593 
EA Abid deh tks Aa nctneeen career aitl 623 
RI i ist DE dese es eae hc 616 
a ich i sac Aaa aaah aves ashen il mich cael 646 
Ia i sia dace Saas Race ccs Satta clnait 689 
Pa cst eee ca a ng cinta cas cin 722 
ct A a cap Bice Si talent 765 
Nt i a ate a a ee 897 
ries ie ete ee ee. Bek ee een 925 
Pn aeteln Sete ae ie cineca 948 
PP iin ade tht tt ie eta te 957 
Sie ceteris A le a at 977 
ls ces saat Butatiablncnsine 1, 009 
I i a la eh ABI Ses cactus eeleiiniat 1, 346 
Re ail iclinaeeindsebents archicad aceeiudand 1, 835 
OPIN cece ark hence eisai moot 2, 340 
SOUOGE ahh Sot a ee Shoe 2,611 
108 he ccudtAt seid ha 2, 782 
RGR. didn Bits shot. die ehnbs 2,915 
pC ee ee ee a el ctatias he iota 2,990 
tities acd ae tebe id ia main 3, 094 
hacia Ne tcl da dani pin ciel 3, 244 


Source: Years 1922-1926 from Federal rec- 
ords; 1927 onward from Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 


The broadcasting industry has become 
and is one of our most significant fields of 
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endeavor. The following economic an- 

alysis of the total radio and television 

industry, as published by Caldwell-Clem- 

ents, Inc., in Mart magazine, reflects the 

general importance of this industry: 
Year 1955 


Sale of time by broadcasters. $1, 000, 000, 000 





PORORY COG ok enti iicnseunnd, 200, 000, 000 
Electricity, batteries to oper- 

ate 176,900,000 radio and 

Be) PN lect icici cticsnn eee 750, 000, 000 
12,500,000 radio receivers, re- 

Wee Wen ee 485, 000, 000 
7,500,000 television receivers, 

retail walwe.............. 1, 215, 000, 000 
250,000,000 phonograph rec- 

A isi st ll ei cca ests a 310, 000, 000 
Radio repairs and _ sup- 

plies, 95,000,000 replace- 

en 237, 000, C00 
Parts, accessories........... 425, 000, 0CO 
CE ca vccea clatcpenitiiadacid anion thetic comet = 850, 000, 000 

i ar a a ee 5, 472, 000, 000 


This data covers both the radio and 
television industry. 

The following table clearly illustrates 
the phenomenal growth of the radio 
manufacturing industry. 


Radio receivers—Selected data, 1922-55 





Homes 
with 
radio sets 


Total sets 
in use 


Retail 


Sets pro- 
value 


duced 


Year 


260, 000 

1, 000, 000 
2, 500, 000 
3, 500, 000 
5, 000, 000 
6, 500, 000 
7, 500, 000 
9, 000, 000 
12, 048, 762 
14, 000, 000 
16, 809, 562 
20, 402, 369 
21, 456, 000 
|22, 869, 000 
24, 600, 000 
26, 666, 500 
28, 000, 000 
28, 700, 000 





400, 000 

1, 100, 000 
3, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
5, 700, 000 
7, 000, 000 
8, 500, 000 
10, 500, 000 
13, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 
26, 000, 000 
30, 500, 000 
33, 000, 000 
37, 600, 000 
40, 800, 000 
45, 300, 000 
51, 000, 000 
56, 000, 000 
59, 340, 000 
58, 000, 000 
57, 000, 000 
56, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 
66, 000, 000 
74, 000, 000 
81, 000, 000 


100, 000 $5, 000, 000 
550, 000 | 30, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 | 190, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 | 165, 000, 000 
, 750, 000 | 200, 000, 000 
168, 000, 000 
/400, 000, 000 
4, 428, 000 /600, 000, 000 
3, 827, 800 |300, 000, 000 
3, 420, 000 | 225, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 |140, 000, 000 
3, 806, 000 |180, 500, 000 
4, 084, 000 |214, 500, 000 
..-| 6,026, 800 |330, 192, 480 
_| 8, 248, 000 | 450, 000, 000 
a 8, 064, 780 |450, 000, 000 
-| 6, 000, 000 |210, 000, 000 
10, 500, 000 |354, 000, 000 
_}11, 800, 000 |450, 000, 000 | 29, 200, 000 
ee 113, 000, 000 |460, 000, 000 |29, 700, 000 
.| 4, 400, 000 | 154, 000, 000 |30, 800, 000 
mend ..-|32, 000, 000 
arent 133, 000, 000 
_...| 500,000 | 20,000, 000 |34, 000, 000 
1946__._- 114, 000, 000 |700, 000, 000 |35, 000, 000 
1947_.._. 117, 000, 000 {800, 000, 000 |37, 000, 000 
1948_____|16, 000, 000 |700, 000, 000 |40, 000, 000 
1949_____|10, 000, 060 |500, 000, 000 |42, 000, 000 
1950__.__|14, 600, 000 |721, 000, 000 /45, 000, 000 | 90, 000, 000 
1951_____/13, 000, 000 |605, 000, 000 |45, 850, 000 |100, 000, 000 
1952____ _|10, 000, 000 |500, 000, 000 |46, 000, 000° |114, 500, 000 
1953_....|13, 400, 000 |536, 000, 000 |48, 000, 000 |120, 500, 000 
1954__.__ | 11, 200, 000 |470, 000, 000 |50, 000, 000 |127, 000, 000 
1965_....|12, 500, 000 |85, 0400, 000 |52, 000, 000 |135, 000, 000 





















Source: Broadcasting Telecasting—Broadcasting Year- 
book, 1956, 





People of India Will Preserve Individual 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently there has come to my atten- 
tion a statement by Dr. Douglas N. Ens- 
minger, representative in India for the 
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Ford Foundation, which is very enlight- 
ening to the people of the United States. 

As part of my remarks I am including 
an excerpt from a personal letter which 
Dr. Ensminger and his wife have written 
to friends in the United States. Dr. Ens- 
minger points out that the people of 
India will eventually prove to the world 
that individual rights can be preserved 
and strengthened while the social and 
economic revolution is brought about 
through peaceful means. He says that 
the road ahead is a long one, but the free 
world can expect India to support the 
principle of the sanctity of individual 
human rights. The excerpt referred to 
follows: 

Given a chance to help improve their wel- 
fare, as provided through the community 
and other development programs, the peo- 
ple of India will succeed in proving to the 
world that individual rights can be pre- 
served and strengthened, while social and 
economic revolution is brought about 
through peaceful means. 

Make no mistake about it, India has a long 
road ahead to achieve social and economic 
freedom from poverty. Its people are poor, 
averaging in income less than $55 per person 
per year. Thousands of-Indian village teach- 
ers receive less than $9 per month. India 
has at least 10 million people unemployed 
and another 10 million underemployed. It 
has 550,000 graduates of high schools and 
colleges who are yet to find their place in 
India’s economic life. These hard facts 
stand to challenge all of us who hope and 
work for peace. India has the will to succeed 
and the leadership required to see it 
through. It needs only sympathetic under- 
standing and limited financial help from the 
West.. While we in America, through mili- 
tary strength and other ways, are seeking 
to make the world free from aggression and 
armed conflicts, we should know and under- 
stand that India is aggressively striving to 
remove the conditions of poverty, which 
cause unrest and provide the soft spots for 
growth of communism. India believes that, 
as it succeeds in freeing its people from the 
bondage of poverty and develops them to be 
responsive and responsible citizens, it too is 
contributing to conditions of peace. 

As the largest parliamentary democracy 
in Asia, India’s political achievements for 
the past 8 years include the following: 

1. India has developed a strong, responsi- 
ble and responsive Government, concerned 
about and capable of planning and carrying 
out big programs to raise the level of living 
of the masses and poverty ridden people. 

2. The policy and actions of the Govern- 
ment are (a) to develop and strengthen 
democratic organizations and institutions; 
and (b) to develop the Indian people as self- 
respecting citizens, capable of making and 
willing to make intelligent, independent de- 
cisions, and contributing voluntarily to the 
the nation’s growth and development. 

3. The policy and action of the Govern- 
ment of India encourages and provides for 
criticism of the Government leaders as well 
as the Government policy. 

Many feel today that the peace of the 
world for the next generation may well be 
determined by what happens over the next 
5 or 10 years in southeast Asia. We have 
in Red China a firmly established Communist 
government committed to totalitarian meth- 
ods of revolution in economic and social 
development. In India we have a country 
committed through its actions, policies, and 
methods, to the bringing about of a revolu- 
tion in social and economic developments 
through democratic means. 

The other countries of southeast Asia are 
eagerly watching Red China and India. It 
is the belief of many observers that which- 
ever country succeeds in bringing about the 
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greater improvement in living conditions 
of its people, will influence the political de- 
velopment of the other countries. Repeat- 
edly one hears it said that as India goes, so 
goes southeast Asia. Peace we can have only 
when we have found the way to remove 
the millions of people of the world from the 
bondage of poverty. 

In the Indian and American quest for 
peace, we need to recognize our dependency 
on each other. From India, we should look 
for dynamic leadership in pointing the way 
for Asia’s now democratic nations to remove 
conditions of poverty, by democratic means 
in which the freedom of the individual is 
guaranteed. From America and the west, 
India should expect moral and financial en- 
couragement and essential help, if it is to 
succeed in its great democratic experiment. 

We must recognize that India’s motives for 
peace are as strong and sincere as are those 
of the United States. Our differences in 
approach to peace are largely the result of 
our different geographic location, internal 
economic conditions, and the newness of 
India’s independence. India should be 
looked upon as the ally of all nations com- 
mitted to social and economic development 
by democratic means. That India wants to 
maintain international political neutrality is 
related to its all too recent and long period 
of domination and rule by others. That 
India may make mistakes we must accept, 
as others had to observe and accept our early 
efforts. 

We from the United States often seem 
too many generations removed from our own 
struggle for independence to understand 
India’s psychological, economic, and political 
stresses and strains during its early years as 
a new nation. Like the United States, when 
it gained its independence in 1776, India 
wants to and must find its own way and with 
its own methods. 

India is engaged in the greatest experi- 
ment the world has ever witnessed, seeking 
to prove that a new way of life for the 
masses can be brought about through demo- 
cratic means, and holding as its highest aim 
the development of effective, responsive 
citizens, capable of playing their part as 
freemen in building a new India. 


Eugene Landyshev Becomes a Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a news re- 
lease by Martin L. A. Sternberg, director 
of public relations of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. The release is dated 
April 9, 1956, and relates to the natural- 
ization of Eugene Landyshev, a deaf stu- 
dent at Gallaudet College. 


There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, April 9.—A small but moving 
notation will be made in the annals of Amer- 
ican democracy tomorrow (Tuesday, April 
10) at 10 a. m., when 23-year-old Eugene 
Landyshev appears in United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia to join 
ranks with a group of newly naturalized citi- 
zens in taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. 

Russian-born Eugene will look like any of 
the other damp-eyed newcomers to the Amer- 
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ican family. Like all the others he will be 
in his Sunday best, standing at the threshold 
of a new life, the first real security he will 
know. For him, as for the others, this oath- 
taking will be the culmination of a long 
period of waiting, hope, and prayer. 

But, unlike the others, young Eugene will 
be unable to hear a word of the oath of 
allegiance uttered by Judge James R. Kirk- 
land, for he is deaf. Instead, he will watch 
the swiftly moving fingers and lips of an 
interpreter from Gallaudet College, here, the 
world’s only college for the deaf, where 
Eugene is a student. 

Born in the tiny town of Krasny Lutch, 
which means “red beam of light,” in the 
Ukraine, Eugene was the first of the two 
sons Mrs. A. N. Landyshev bore for her elec- 
trical engineer husband. At the age of 8 he 
was stricken with German measles, which 
left him totally deaf. That was in the spring 
of 1941. “The Nazis were already well on the 
road toward their planned world conquest. 

Three months later the Ukraine was over- 
run by the enemy. In 1943, on the retreat 
again, the Nazis “borrowed” Papa Landy- 
shev for technical help in Germany. 
Strangely, they brought the rest of the fam- 
ily with him. 

For the next few years Eugene lived in 
Germany, with his parents and brother, “I 
had comparative freedom,” he recalls, “but 
I was unhappy, for I couldn't speak German, 
and it was difficult getting along with the 
German children.” His education was sadly 
neglected during this period. 

Finally, in August 1949, the Landyshevs 
left Hamburg for the home of relatives in 
San Francisco, on a regular immigration 
quota. It was a big day for the young deaf 
boy when he arrived in the “Promised Land.” 

In San Francisco he quickly made up for 
the lag in his education, learned English, and 
matriculated at George Washington High 
School. Papa Landyshev could not practice 
his profession until he became a citizen, in 
1954. He now teaches electrical engineering 
at the University of California in Berkeley. 

Meanwhile, Eugene had entered Gallaudet 
College to prepare for a scientific career. His 
leaving San Francisco resulted in a delay in 
his naturalization. Ever confident in the 
outcome of his citizenship application, how- 
ever, the young scholar preferred a delay 
here, rather than jeopardize his chances for 
a higher education. He is a junior today and 
is very much absorbed in his scientific 
studies. 

How does he feel about tomorrow? “Good, 
very good,” he says simply. He is an un- 
emotional young man: He has seen too 
much suffering and strife in his short life 
not to have been affected. But his eyes be- 
tray his breathlessness and excitement. 
“You know, I like to dance,” he says, as he 
awkwardly changes the subject. 


Anniversary of the Birth of John F. 
Stevens, Chief Engineer of the Panama 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, this year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the de- 
cision of the Congress and the President 
in 1906 to approve the lake-lock plan 
for building the Panama Canal. Today 
is the 103d anniversary of the birth at 
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West Gardiner, Maine, of John F. 
Stevens, who was the chief engineer of 
the Panama Canal. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement and a poem 
on Mr. Stevens may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and poem were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 
The State of Maine has produced many 


leaders on the national scene but few have | 


attained the stature of John F. Stevens, who 
was born at West Gardiner, Maine, on April 
25, 1853. 

In a career packed with hard work and 
adventure he built a record of constructive 
achievement that stands as an inspiration 
to the youth of our land. 

After graduating from the State Normal 
School at Farmington, Maine, and an attempt 
at teaching, Stevens decided upon an engi- 
neering career. In 1874, at the age of 21, 
and without technical engineering training, 
he went to Minneapolis where his uncle, 
Jesse Stevens, was an engineer. There he 
began as an assistant engineer—a rodman— 
for the city. 

Attracted by greater opportunities that 
would be afforded on the railroads, then at 
peak construction, he went to Texas in 1876, 
and secured employment as a railway sec- 
tion hand. Rising step by step, he worked 
as rodman, instrument man, surveyor, and 
location and construction engineer—all of 
which served as a great school of experience. 

Attracting the attention of the great rail- 
road empire builder, James J. Hill, he was 
sent by the latter to locate a route for the 
Great Northern Railway over the Rocky 
Mountains. This led to his dramatic discov- 
ery on December 11, 1889, of Marias Pass in 
Montana, through which the railroad was 
constructed. 

This notable achievement is commemo- 
rated by a bronze statue of the engineer- 
explorer near the track at Summit, Mont., 
showing Stevens as he appeared at the time 
of his discovery. Replicas at this statue 
are in the Maine State Library and in the 
national headquarters in New York of the 
American Society of Civil Engineering, of 
which society he later became national 
president. 

In the course of his rise in the railroad 
work, Stevens was well prepared for a still 
greater assignment in taking over the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. For appointment 
as Chief Engineer of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, the combination of his ability 
and extraordinary background of experience 
made him a “natural.” 

Assuming charge in the Canal Zone on 
July 25, 1905, at a time when chaos and 
hysteria incident to yellow fever was coupled 
with the resignation of its previous Chief 
Engineer, by the adoption of wise policies, 
Stevens promptly brought matters under 
control. One of the outstanding instances 
of his broad outlook was his sympathetic 
and timely support of the health and sani- 
tation plan that had been proposed by 
Colonel Gorgas—adequate health and sani- 
tation being an absolute prerequisite for 
constructing the Canal. 

Considering the problem of constructing 
the Panama Canal frora every significant 
viewpoint, functional as well as economic 
and engineering, Stevens strengly recom- 
mended to President Theodore Roosevelt 
what is known as the lake and lock type 
canal as offering the best solution, and vig- 
orously opposed the so-called sea-level 
proposal. 

When this celebrated issue as to the choice 
of type was before the Nation in 1906, he 
was the greatest single influence in bringing 
about the decision of the Congress and the 
President for the high-level lake and lock 
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plan. This contribution, which has been 
justified by more than 40 years’ successful 
operation, establishes him in history as the 
basic architect of the Panama Canal. He 
was rewarded by the President with the first 
appointment to the combined positions of 
chairman and chief engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission (1907). 

Having organized the forces for construc- 
tion, acquired the necessary equipment, de- 
signed the key features of the waterway, 
launched the project and brought it to a 
point where its success was a certainty, 
Stevens resigned in April 1907 and returned 
to railroad work. The Panama Canal was 
completed by others under the Stevens plans. 

Though separated from the project his in- 
terest never ceased. At times of crises dur- 
ing the remaining years of construction, he 
always gave his support in the best interest 
of the project. In later years, he wrote 
extensively of his Isthmian experiences. 
Special reference is made to his collabora- 
tion with Col. William L. Sibert, a member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission in charge 
of Atlantic construction, in a book entitled 
“The Construction of the Panama Canal,” 
published in New York by D. Appleton & Co. 
in 1915. This volume is probably the best 
engineering historical treatise produced by 
the construction era. 

Just.after the declaration of war by the 
United States in 1917, Mr. Stevens went to 
see President Wilson and requested an active 
assignment in the war. The President ex- 
pressed his interest, as Russia was then an 
ally and badly in need of a competent rail- 
road man, in connection with its war trans- 
poftation problems. Appointed as Minister 
Plenipotentiary and head of the United 
States Railway Mission to Russia in 1917, he 
undertook the difficult tasks involved in op- 
erating its railroad system. Later, from 1919 
to 1923, he was president of the Inter-Allied 
Technical Board supervising the Siberian 
railways. 

In these positions he observed the start 
and early years of the Communist Revolu- 
tion. Accurately foreseeing the vast scope of 
that work conspiracy, he was among the 
first to alert responsible leaders of the United 
States to its dangers. 

It is thus historically fitting that in 1956, 
which marks the 50th anniversary of the de- 
cision in 1906 by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent for the lake-lock plan for building the 
Panama Canal, that the Honorable Maurice 
H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, formerly Civil 
Governor of the Canal Zone, and the only 
surviving member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, serving during peak years of 
canal construction, and later a Member of 
Congress, should write for. the occasion of 
Mr. Stevens’ birthday an inspiring poem that 
epitomizes the vision and work of this 
eminent leader for the Panama Canal. 


The poem follows: 
“JOHN F. STEVENS: A TRIBUTE 


“Amongst all those whose labors cleft the 
land 
To blend, as one, the seas at Panama— 
There was none greater than John Stevens; 
and 
The passing years bear witness. 
saw— 
More clearly than the others had foreseen— 
The value of the plan for lock and lake, 
And led Authority—in doubt between 
Diverse designs—the wiser choice to make. 
Possessed of genius rare, with skills supreme 
And ripen’d knowledge gained from ven- 
tures vasts— 
He shaped the moulds to vitalize the Dream 
Which had so long persisted in the past. 
His all he gave to serve the Isthmian Task: 
What more could men demand, or duty 
ask?” 


He fore- 


—Maurice H. Thatcher, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1956. 
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Eleventh Anniversary of Meeting of 
American and Russian Soldiers on the 
Elbe River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me about the llth anni- 
versary of the meeting of American and 
Russian soldiers on the Elbe River. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR POTTER 


’ Today is a significant day for a great many 
American veterans. It is a day which is well 
worth remembrance and thoughtful consid- 
eration of the American people. Today 
marks the 11th anniversary reunion of the 
American Veterans of the Elbe River link-up. 
I would like to quote now from a letter by 
Joseph Polowsky, the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Veterans of the Elbe River link-up, sent 
to the fellow veterans of that occasion: 

“Eleven years ago, at noon on Elbe day 
1945, a patrol of American riflemen thrust 
through the no-man’s land between the 
forward American and Russian lines and 
linked up with a patrol of Russian soldiers 
on the east bank of the Elbe River. On that . 
blood-soaked river bank, we met the Russian 
soldiers with high resolve and as friends. All 
of us on both sides swore never to forget 
the scene, the day or each other, swore to 
do what we could to make a freer and more 
peaceful world for our children, and to meet 
again in peace. Two days later, when the 
link-up was more fully secured and Ameri- 
can and Russian military units were joy- 
ously greeting each other, our patrol mis- 
sion was completed, and we returned to the 
American lines; General Eisenhower said the 
American people were proud of us for our 
initiative and devotion to duty. The confi- 
dence and optimism, the spirit of comrade- 
ship and hospitality all of us had 11 years 
ago, from General Eisenhower to the privates 
in the field, lives on in us as American 
veterans. We'll make the American people 
proud of us once again when we shake hands 
again with the Soviet Elbe veterans at our 
reunion this month in Washington.” 

I should like to quote also from a letter 
from Mr. Polowsky addressed to the Soviet 
Veterans of the Elbe River link-up: 

“Last spring, the Governments of the 
United States and the Soviet Union cooper- 
ated in bringing together the American and 
Soviet Elbe veterans for an inspiring and 
successful 10th anniversary reunion in 
Moscow. On May 11, 1955, at a formal meet- 
ing at which military and civilian represent- 
atives of the United States Government and 
the Soviet Government were present, the 
Elbe veterans read the following unani- 
mously approved joint declaration: ‘We 
Soviet and Amrerican veterans of the Elbe 
River link-up of the Allied armies in 1945, 
gathered together in Moscow on the 10th 
anniversary of that historic event, affirm that 
we have not forgotten the friendly alliance 
formed during the war years. The link-up 
of our soldiers at the Elbe will liye on in 
history of mankind as an enduring symbol 
of friendship, good will and mutual respect 
between our peoples. Today, as 10 years 
ago, we declare our determination to work 
for friendship between the American and 
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Soviet peoples and the establishment of a 
peaceful world. We hope this first reunion 
will establish a tradition. We hope that on 
future anniversaries of the Elbe River link- 
up, American and Soviet war veterans will 
exchange friendly greetings and hold re- 
unions as friends.” 

“We American Veterans of the Elbe River 
link-up will hold our llth anniversary re- 
union in Washington, D. C., on Elbe Day— 
April 25, 1956. We extend to the Soviet Vet- 
erans of the Elbe River link-up a cordial 
invitation for a group of Soviet World War 
II veterans to visit us at our reunion. We 
are sure that the visit of the Soviet veterans 
to the United States this spring will con- 
tribute to the establishment of the free and 
friendly world we all fought for during the 
years of the Second World War.” 

And now, may I read the words of ac- 
ceptance from the chairman of the Soviet 
committee of the participants of the meet- 
ing at the Elbe. He says: 

“Permit me, on behalf of the Soviet vet- 
erans of the Elbe meeting, to sincerely thank 
you for the invitation extended to the Soviet 
participants in this unforgettable, historic 
meeting to visit the United States of America 
to participate in the meeting of the American 
Veterans of the Elbe River link-up, which is 
being held on April 25, 1956, in Washington, 
D. C.; and thank you also for your good 
wishes and your efforts toward supporting 
and strengthening the ties between the 
American and Soviet veterans of the Second 
World War.” 

“The Soviet committee of the participants 
of the meeting at the Elbe, with a deep feel- 
ing of gratitude, accepts your kind invita- 
tion and is ready to send to the United 
States a group of Soviet participants of 5 to 
7 people to take part in the meeting of 
April 25th of this year in Washington, D. C.” 

“We trust that the meeting of the Soviet 
and American veterans of the Second World 
War will further mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, and other freedom loving 
peoples who carried on so great a battle 
against a common enemy in the years of the 
Second World War.” 

It is interesting to note that some 11 years 
ago the armies of the United States and 
of the Soviet Union were fighting a com- 
mon cause. The meeting at the Elbe dem- 
onstrated that the peoples of these two 
countries deeply cherish the common goals 
of freedom and peace. This should serve 
as a reminder to all of those in positions of 
responsibility in all countries that these 
are the goals of the peoples. We all sin- 
cerely hope that these meetings on a man 
to man basis at the various levels of our 
society will continue to deepen the mutual 
understandings and to strengthen the bonds 
of common interest all over the world. 


Chemical Progress Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my honor and privilege to 
represent the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and the Niagara frontier, which is one 
of the greatest chemical centers in the 
world. This being Chemical Progress 
Week, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to call to the attention of the 
House of Representatives and insert in 
the Recorp an editorial that appeared in 
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the Monday, April 23, 1956, edition of the 
Niagara Falls Gazette honoring this 
great industry. 

I would further like to take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment industry, genius, 
and labor for the great part they have 
played through the research, develop- 
ment, and production of chemical prod- 
ucts to help make the United States the 
greatest and strongest Nation in the 
world. 

The editorial follows: 

CHEMICAL PROGRESS WEEK OF SPECIAL IMPORT 
HERE 

This is Chemical Progress Week, an unusu- 
ally significant observance for Niagara Falls 
and the Niagara frontier. 

Of all developments in the last 25 years, 
none has helped raise the American level of 
living more than the growth of a strong 
American chemical industry. Day in and day 
out, chemical progress is a vitally important 
thing in Niagara Falls. Our community 
prosperity depends, to a large extent, upon 
chemicals and their uses. 

During the past three decades alone the 
chemical industry has introduced nearly 
6,000 new chemical products; and last year 
placed new products on the market at the 
rate of more than one a day. 

Although these products are seldom visibly 
a part of our daily living, like steel or oil, 
they are essential to virtually everything we 
use, eat, or wear in our daily lives. 

Chemistry also makes it possibie for us to 
enjoy longer and healthier lives. The con- 
quest of disease through medicinal chemi- 
cals, notably the antibiotics, and gains made 
through vitamins, hormones, and sulfa drugs 
has been but one of the outstanding chap- 
ters in American chemical progress. 

Today, with more than 825,000 employees 
at 11,000 locations, the chemical industry is 
the fourth largest industry in the Nation. 
And in great part through chemistry, 165 
million Americans are living richer, health- 
ier, and happier lives. 

Niagara Falls, as one of the greatest chem- 
ical centers of the world, can be groud of its 
contribution to chemistry and the chemical 
industry. Through chemistry, our city has 
contributed greatly to America’s peacetime 
prosperity and to its strength in war. 


Defense Highway Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter from the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Colorado 
stating its position concerning certain 
features of the defense highway legisla- 
tion. The letter is as follows: 

STATE or COLORADO, 
THE PuBLic UTILITIES ComMMISSION, 
Denver, Colo., July 20, 1955. 
Hon. Brron Rocers, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RoceErs: It is our un- 
derstanding that the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has 
just reported out House bill 7072. Section 
7 of this bill permits reimbursing munici- 
pal and private utilities for 50 percent of 
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the cost of relocating facilities on a Federal 
aid highway project. 

We are fully convinced that public utili- 
ties should be reimbursed for the expense of 
relocation of their facilities occasioned by 
the construction and reconstruction of the 
Federal Aid System of Highways. The fol- 
lowing reasons support our position: 

1. All costs of this expanded program of 
Federal Aid are to promote national defense 
and interstate commerce and are for the 
benefit of the public as a whole and there- 
fore should be borne by the general public. 
This includes relocation Costs as well as 
other construction costs. 

2. Users of utility service are not directly 
benefited by the highway program. They 
should not be forced to bear the burden of 
relocation expense merely because utility 
property happens to be located in the paths 
of new highway construction. 

3. The users of utility service, as part of 
the general public, pay in their taxes for 
the cost of highway construction. They 
should not have to pay a second time 
through their rates for utility service. They 
should not contribute twice. 

4. While the expense of utility relocation 
forms an insignificant part of the highway 
program, it could have a disastrous impact 
on some utilities if they were forced to bear 
this burden themselves. 

5. The Federal Government is causing 
these relocation costs by the expansion of 
the Federal Aid Program and the Federal 
Government should at least recognize and 
reimburse the utility for the share of these 
relocation costs which it creates. 

Section 7 of House bill 7072 is a watered- 
down version of section 11 of Senate bill 
1048. We favor the stronger section 11 of 
the Senate bill but believe that the House 
bill should be passed in its present form in 
order to expedite the matter in this session 
of the Congress. 

The above is an expression of the opinion 
of our entire Commission. 

Respectfully, 
JoserH W. Haw.ry, Commissioner. 


Alaska Mental Health Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here two letters which appeared in the 
Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
April 19, 1956, which were sent to me 
with the request that they be inserted 
in the Recorp. Since this is a subject 
which affects the liberty and rights of 
every person in the United States, I 
want to call again to the attention of 
the Members of both Houses the neces- 
sity of defeating H. R. 6376 in the 
Senate. 

The letters follow: 

ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH BILL Wovu.p CREATE 
SIBERIA? 

Have you heard of House bill 6376 known 
as the Alaska Mental Health Act? It passed 
the House by @ voice vote. 

This voice vote allotted 1 million acres, or 
1,560 square miles of land and $12,500,000 
to build a hospital for mentally ill in Alaska, 
There are about 350 mentally ill in Alaska, 
yet the experts are allotting half again the 
land area of Rhode Island, which has 800,000 
inhabitants, Why 1 million acres? Are the 
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experts expecting the number of mental 
patients to increase mere than in proportion 
to population? 

The proposed law to provide for the men- 
tally ill of Alaska, and for other purposes 
(what other purposes?) provides that any 
Federal judicial officer may conduct pro- 
ceedings for commitment. No longer would 
a member of the family need to consent 
for application to the Commissioner could 
be made by an interested party, defined in 
section 101 (g) as “an interested, responsible, 
adult friend.” One section provided a pen- 
alty for unwarranted hospitalization or de- 
nial of rights set forth in other parts of 
the bill, but this was stricken out. 

Under section 119 the governor of any 
State could contract with the governor of 
Alaska to take over all or part of that State’s 
mental cases on a reimbursable basis. 

Our one worlders, left wingers, and fel- 
low travelers are working day and night, 
bit by bit, as through shrewdly worded parts 
of this harmless-looking bill, to provide ma- 
chinery under which, when the time comes, 
the state (Federal Government) will have 
omnipotent power over all the people. 

These provisions in H. R. 6876 could take 
care of many honest dissenters who had been 
warning the country about the socialistic 
and communistic phases of our own Govern- 
ment which they don’t like. What better 
way than to railroad them te Alaska? What 
better scheme than an American Siberia? 

Write your Senators and demand they de- 
feat this bill. Write and ask for copy of H. R. 
6376 or send 15 cents for a copy of Letter 377 
to Social Economic Council, Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. Time is short. 
This could go through and be signed by the 
President by July 1. 

Limas A. STANTON. 

FREDONIA, N. Y. 





PROPOSAL FOR HOSPITAL IN ALASKA PROTESTED 


The Alaska Mental Health Act or H. R. 6376 
has been brought to our attention recently. 
On March 14 Representative Burnicx, of 
North Dakota, said, regarding this resolu- 
tion: “There ought to be no person in the 
United States ignorant enough to believe 
that this procedure is constitutional, yet, the 
planning goes on. * * * This whole program 
is a brain-washing procedure borrowed from 
the Russians and is intended to block all 
opposition.” ; 

Its vicious provisions are a menace to our 
civil liberties, especially that of freedom from 
unreasonable seizures. It was railroaded 
through the House under very suspicious 
circumstances. 

JANET THOMAS. 
Nancy CALHOUN. 





The Parris Island Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
was shocked to read of the death of some 
fine young Americans at the Marine 
training base on Parris Island. 

My first reaction was one of horror. 
It seemed completely inconceivable that 
this tragedy could have happened in 
this country. Even more amazing, the 
incident occurred in the United States 
Marines. ‘ ; 

Everyone knows that the Marine Corps 
has a reputation for toughness. It is an 
important part of the great spirit of a 
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great fighting organization. Each form- 
er Marine I know takes particular pride 
in his service. Without exception, every 
young man I have met who served with 
the Corps wears his former service with 
a certain air, a knowledge that he was 
one of the finest outfits in world military 
history. 

On every battlefield the United States 
Marines have acquitted themselves well. 
Every volume that tells of the growth of 
this great Nation has an important place 
for the leathernecks. It is true now as 
it was 170 years ago, the Marine has 
no superior as a fighting man. An im- 
portant part of the secret of his success 
has always been the training he receives. 
In a word, it is rough; it’s meant to be. 
Yet for all its roughness there is in- 
telligence, planning and direction to it. 

Still in the final analysis any system is 
only as good as the men who administer 
it. In the Marine Corps, as indeed every- 
where else where man is involved there 
are instances of abuse and flagrant vio- 
lation. A review of the record of any 
criminal court will show that man has a 
habit of violating his conscience and the 
best laid plans of God and his fellow 
creatures. So it is with the Marines. 

In every instance the corps tries to 
find and correct any inequalities or in- 
justices in the system. Their only in- 
terest is in maintaining the quality of 
their organization. Humiliation of the 
individual and stupidity are not a part 
of their plan. If those two undesirable 
qualities crop up occasionally they are 
committed by individuals and not by the 
system, nor the men who direct the 
Marine Corps. 

This is a most difficult matter to con- 
sider rationally or objectively. The fact 
is that young Americans have died while 
taking training under the rules and reg- 
ulations of a United States Armed Force. 

Still, it seems to me that there has 
been some hysteria toward this tragedy. 
The papers have been filled with stories 
about other abuses or alleged abuses in 
boot camp. Everyone has an opinion 
and it is usually a very violent one. 

However, I firmly believe that this is 
a matter which*the Marines can handle. 
They have been dealing with the weak- 
ness and the strength in men for a great 
many years. Their discipline and train- 
ing have always been tough. Their 
court-martial records show that there 
have been abuses before. In every in- 
stance they have handled their problems 
with the same dispatch and efficiency 
which characterizes every combat action 
in which they have participated. 

Commandant Pate’s reaction to the 
news of the tragedy was instant and com- 
mendable. He flew down to the scene to 
take charge, to make sure that an in- 
vestigation was launched with the maxi- 
mum of authority to get the job done; 
he called for a board of inquiry. At no 
point can I find reason to criticize the 
action of the general or any of his officers 
since the entire incident came to light. 
They know the full story of what hap- 
pened and will act accordingly. 

Whatever the decision rendered by the 
board of inquiry, I have every reason to 
believe that it will be a fair one—fair to 
the American people, just to the parties 
involved; and in the finest tradition of 
the United States Marines. 
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As to the future of the training pro- 
grams, I think they are in the best hands 
right now. If modifications are called 
for, they will be modified. If the system 
is right and some individuals are wrong, 
the individuals will be changed. 

We have trusted the United States 
Marine Corps in war. Now let us have 
confidence in them in peace. And more, 
let us pray to God that they might al- 
ways receive His help and guidance. 





“The True Heart, Spirit, and Character 
of TVA Should Be  Preserved”— 
Radin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, opponents 
of TVA have for the past several years, 
by one means or another, been waging 
a continuing battle designed to cripple 
and eventually destroy this great agency 
of Government. 

In a recent speech in Knoxville, Tenn., 
Mr. Alex Radin, general manager of the 
American Public Power Association, 
pointed out, step by step, the onslaught 
by TVA critics in this misguided crusade. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent address by Mr. Radin con- 
cerning TVA be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

The remarks follow: 


I turn at last to the situation in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. It was, of course, no news 
to you when I said earlier that the can- 
cellation of the Dixon-Yates contract did 
not end the problems of TVA. Having the 
day-to-day responsibility of serving your 
customers, you know better than I that the 
Tennessee Valley area—like every other area 
of the country—needs a constantly expand- 
ing source of power to meet ever-growing 
loads. Consequently, the cancellation of the 
Dixon-Yates contract and the decision of 
Memphis to build its own steam plant pre- 
sented no long-term solution to the need 
for ever more generating capacity in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

For many years the private-power com- 
panies have been telling TVA that it should 
be operated like other power companies, and 
should get its funds for expansion from the 
private money markets#rather than ask for 
appropriations from Congress. 

One might have had hopes, therefore, that 
the power companies would not have ob- 
jected to TVA’s plan for issuing revenue 
bonds on the open market. After all, this 
would force TVA to go to the money markets 
just like any other power system. The bonds 
would not be guaranteed by the United States 
Treasury but would be secured by power 
revenues alone. And interest on. the bonds 
would not be exempt from Federal taxation. 

It was with some degree of disillusion- 
ment that we found last year, in the hear- 
ings on the TVA revenue bond financing leg- 
islation, that the power companies were un- 
alterably opposed to the TVA self-financing 
plan. Their blind opposition made it crystal 
clear that they are opposed to any plan for 
TVA short of the complete wrecking of the 
agency. 

Nevertheless, in the current session of 
the Congress, earnest efforts have been made 
in the Senate Public Works Committee to 
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bring out a bill that would preserve the 

essential provisions of the TVA self-financ- 

ing plan, but at the same time would take 
cognizance of some of the objections which 
have been voiced. 

I betray no secrets, of course, when I re- 
port that the progress on this bill does not 
appear to be encouraging. Whether or not it 
will be acted upon during the current ses- 
sion of the Congress remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the President, in his budget 
message to Congress earlier this year, advo- 
cated the construction of 450,000 kilowatts 
of generating capacity at existing projects, 
consisting of 1 additional units of 180,000 
kilowatts to be placed in operation before 
the end of 1957 at the John Sevier plant, 
and 2 units, totaling 270,000 kilowatts, to 
be placed in service in 1958 at New John- 
sonville. A supplemental appropriation of 
$3,500,000 was requested for the current fiscal 
year to provide funds for starting work at 
the John Sevier steam plant, and the Presi- 
dent said that funds to be needed in later 
years for this unit, as well as the two units 
at New Johnsonville, are expected to be pro- 
vided through congressional enactment of 
the revenue bond legislation. 

About 2 weeks ago the House Appropria- 
tions Committee knocked out the $3,500,000 
appropriation to begin work on the unit at 
John Sevier. The committee, citing legal 
opinion of TVA’s general counsel, declared 
that TVA’s power revenues “have provided 
it with sufficient funds for the construction 
of such additional units as TVA now re- 
quires.” The report added that TVA “should 
follow normal business procedure, using its 
revenue to the extent necessary.” 

In its report, the committee noted that 
“a minority of the committee opposes the 
TVA using its own money to meet its power 
needs and in addition voted against the 
President’s recommendation to appropriate 
money for this purpose. The only conclu- 
sion to be reached is that the minority is 
simply opposed to the people of the TVA 
region having power to meet increasing 
needs.” 

It was only by a tie vote of 21 to 21 that the 
opponents failed to carry a motion that 
would have inserted language in the report 
to the effect that TVA did not have the au- 
thority to use its own funds, without spe- 
cific congressional approval, for adding units 
at existing stexm plants. 

In passing the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill last week, the House, in effect, 
sustained the position of the committee. 
Opponents of TVA were ready and willing 
to try to stop TVA from using its power 
revenues to add units to existing plants, 
but it was clear that the opponents were un- 
able to find a means of preventing such ac- 
tion by TVA. The opponents had their 
weapons aimed directly at the intended 
victim—TVA—but they found themselves in 
the rather frustrating position of not being 
able to pull the trigger. 

The position of the opponents was perhaps 
best described by Congressman Davis, of 
Wisconsin, who told the House that, “Those 
of us who take exception to the use of $3,- 
500,000 of TVA revenues to initiate con- 
struction of a new steam-generating plant 
are in a most frustrating position. There 
is no language in the bill which we can 
seek to delete, or to which we can seek to 
add a limitation. The use of the $3,500,000 
is authorized by the language of the ma- 
jority committee report, which is not sub- 
ject to amendment under the rules of the 
House.” 

So, with their pistols cocked, the oppo- 
nents had to put their weapons aside—to 
await another day. 

The question of TVA’s authority to use its 
corporate funds to add units at existing 
plants was again examined on Tuesday of 
this week by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. Joseph Swidler, 
general counsel of TVA, gave a detailed ac- 
count of the legislative history showing that 
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TVA did have the authority to use its cor- 
porate funds to add such units at existing 
plants, and his statements were reaffirmed 
by Senator Gore, who was a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee at the time 
when Congress adopted legislation in 1948 
stating that none of TVA’s power revenues 
were to be used for construction of new 
power-producing projects (except for re- 
placement purposes) unless and until ap- 
proved by act of Congress. Senator Gore 
said the record showed that it was clear that 
the word “project” referred to a new dam 
or new steam plant, and not the addition 
of units to existing plants. 

However, in response to a question from 
Senator DworsHak as to whether he thought 
TVA has the legal right to use corporate 
funds for new units, General Vogel replied, 
“Not necessarily. I think that’s the question 
that’s before this committee today.” 

As the hearing ended, there seemed to be 
rather general agreement by the Senators 
present that to require congressional ap- 
proval, in the pending appropriation bill, 
of TVA’s use of power revenues for the addi- 
tion of new units would be adding legislation 
to an appropriation bill, a procedure which 
is not permissible. At the same time, some 
of the Senators seemed to indicate that this 
question might be raised soon before another 
committee of the Congress. 

This indication was reinforced that same 
day by the release of a letter to Congressman 
JOHN TABER, Of New York, ranking minority 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, from Comptroller General: Joseph 
Campbell. While he did not directly answer 
the question as to whether or not TVA had 
a legal right at the present time to finance 
new units from power revenues, the Comp- 
troller General recommended that the law 
be amended “to clearly state the intent of 
the Congress with respect to its control over 
TVA’s capital expenditures for power facili- 
ties.” He said that such legislation is needed 
at the present time because “‘(1) the present 
law is not clear in this respect, (2) there 
has been a substantial change in the nature 
of TVA’s capital expenditures for power fa- 
cilities between 1948 and 1955, and (3) the 
present law, as currently applied, does not 
give the Congress effective control over TVA’s 
expenditures of public funds for power 
facilities.” 

He added this significant statement: “It is 


-our view that the Congress can most effec- 


tively control expenditures of this character 
through appropriations; however, if the Con- 
gress wishes TVA to use its power revenues, 
or funds obtained from other sources, to con- 
struct or acquire power facilities, it should 
require TVA to obtain specific and prior 
authorization from the Congress for such 
facilities.” 

In other words, the Comptroller General 
has stated he feels that the Congress should 
specifically approve TVA’s use of its own 
revenues to finance each addition to exist- 
ing plants. It is clear that such a require- 
ment would seriously hamper the conduct 
of TVA in carrying out its obligations to 
the people of the Tennessee Valley, and 
would deprive TVA of necessary flexibility 
of operations—one of the features of the 
TVA act which has made it such a notable 
success. Certainly such a requirement 
would lead to anything but a business-like 
operation. 

The supplemental appropriaton bill will 
not be considered by the Congress until after 
the Easter recess, but it is now clear that 
if the opponents of TVA do not succeed 
through this bill in blocking TVA’s use of 
power revenues to build additions to existing 
plants, efforts will be made through other 
routes to bring about such a restriction. 

Regardless of what happens as a result of 
the current controversy over TVA’s use of 
corporate funds, it is evident, in any event, 
that the use of such funds do not provide 
an answer to TVA’s long-range power supply 
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situation. Everyone in the utility business 
realizes that, with the rapidly growing loads 
which all utilities are experiencing today, 
all utilities ultimately must borrow some 
funds to finance the necessary expansion 
of their plants. TVA is no exception to this 
rule. 

The most satisfactory long-range solution 
to the TVA power supply problem is to be 
found in the self-financing plan embodied 
in the Kerr bill in the Senate and the 
similar Davis-Jones bill in the House. Only 
time will tell whether this bill will be adopt- 
ed during the curent session of the Congress, 
but if this legislation is not enacted during 
the present session, then it is clear that 
an all-out effort must be made in its behalf 
during the next session of the Congress. 

I do not feel that I am exaggerating the 
situation or over-dramatizing it to say that 
the next few years will be among the most 
critical in the history of TVA. The entire 
nature and character of the agency can be 
radically changed. And in the final analysis, 
it is the character of TVA that is of equal, 
if not greater importance than its physical 
features. For just as one should judge a 
person more by his character than by his 
physical appearance, so must we judge TVA, 
in the final analysis, by its character rather 
than by its dams, its powerhouses, its navi- 
gation locks, and all its other works. 

When friends of TVA say that certain leg- 
islation, or the Dixon-Yates contract, would 
destroy TVA, obviously they do not mean that 
the TVA dams would be blown up, or that 
other TVA structures would be taken out of 
the valley. But what they do mean is that 
the basic character of TVA would be de- 
stroyed—and such a result would be as 
catastrophic as the wrecking of the TVA 
physical facilities. 

And what is the character of TVA * * * 
what is its basic nature In my opinion, TVA 
represents the essence of the efforts of man 
to bring into a harmonious relationship the 
work of man and the forees of nature. In 
the power field, TVA is a symbol of what 
can be accomplished when the principal ob- 
jective is greater service to mankind, rather 
than profits or dividends on stocks or bonds. 
In the power field, TVA in the past has 
pointed the way to dynamic technical prog- 
ress; its ever-larger units, tied together with 
high-voltage transmission lines have shown 
the way to the economies that can be 
achieved through a regional, integrated pow- 
er system. TVA, in all the facets of its char- 
acter has brought a fuller and more mean- 
ingful life to millions of people throughout 
the Tennessee Valley, and it has kindled new 
hope in many distressed and worn-out sec- 
tions of the ancient world. 

As we face the future, literally scores of 
plans may be offered for the future of TVA. 
These plans should be measured, not against 
the physical structures of TVA and the dis- 
position of these works, but against this 
standard: Will these plans change the true 
heart and spirit and objectives of TVA? 
That spirit and character have been worth 
fighting for in the past, and it will be worth 
fighting for in the future. I know your great 
organization will continue to be in the fore- 
front of that effort in the trying days ahead. 





A Case of Algers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 
Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include another interesting edi- 
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torial on the Hiss Princeton controversy 
by the Advocate, official publication of 
the Archdiocese of Newark and of the 
diocese of Paterson in the State of New 
Jersey. The Advocate has an unequaled 
reputation for reportorial accuracy and 
editorial excellence. The article follows: 
A CASE OF ALGERS 


The present uproar over the invitation 
extended to Alger Hiss by an undergraduate 
society at Princeton University demands 
some attention. Times have changed most 
certainly. Apparently Alger Hiss, a convicted 
perjurer, can become a campus attraction 
if not acampus hero. Fifty years ago it would 
have been another Alger, perhaps, who would 
have attracted Princeton’s attention. Hora- 
tio Alger, with his advocacy of honesty and 
integrity, hard work and thrift, simple mo- 
rality, and economic success, presented the 
ideal American. This second Alger presents 
the opposite side of the mirror. If standards 
have changed so much that ideals of Horatio 
Alger have been replaced by the recognition 
of the standards of Alger Hiss, then educa- 
tion has not done much for men, 

Even more, apart from the case of Hiss, 
it is a frightening thing for a university and 
its authorities to admit that the students 
have done something wrong and then refuse 
to right that wrong, to remand the students 
who have so acted. This is supposed to be a 
democratic procedure but it is certainly an 
inversion of the philosophy of teaching. Col- 
lege men treated with a laissez-faire when 
they are injudicious and even wrong, are 
being trained to expect the same treatment 
when they are no longer undergraduates. 
When the principle of authority in education 
becomes lost in a maudlin tolerance, then 
the strongest asset of education is lost, and 
the best effect of education cannot be 
achieved. 





United States Coal Development Program 
Is Justified for Vital Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include the following edi- 
torial from the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Advertiser, for Tuesday evening, April 
24, 1956, on the subject of the United 
States coal development program: 
UNITED STATES Coat DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Is JUSTIFIED FOR VITAL INDUSTRY 

Representative Kee, Democrat, West Vir- 
gina, has justice on her side in her prdtest 
against the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
use of Federal funds for the “commercial 
business enterprise” of building powerplants 
for utilities. 

“By contributing most of the construc- 
tion,” she said, “providing the fuels for 
operation of atomic plants, and possibly 
assuming at least some of the insurance 
risks involved, the AEC is in fact taking 
away traditional coal markets in the electric 
utilities field, whether or not these markets 
are located close to coal-producing areas.” 

There is no objection, of course, to pilot 
atomic plants operating on a purely experi- 
mental and noncommercial basis, Such 
plants will contribute to the scientific prog- 
ress and know-how of the country. 
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They are part of the research and develop- 
ment work necessary to keep America abreast 
of the world in atomic science. 

With all the progress experimenters can 
make, it will probably be many years before 
atomic power will replace coal as a fuel for 
commercial generation of electricity. 

That is obviously the belief of the Nation’s 
big utilities. Otherwise they would not spend 
billions of dollars constructing new coal- 
burning powerplants. 

But while the Government is pushing its 
atomic research, it should also take more 
than a casual interest in the future possi- 
bilities of coal. 

A resolution authorizing a study of a pro- 
posed coal research and development pro- 
gram has been presented to the House of 
Representatives by Representative JOHN P. 
Sartor, Republican, of Pennsylvania. 

Over the years such a program could have 
a vastly stimulating effect on the economy 
of West Virginia and other coal-producing 
States. 

The known available supply of coal is much 
greater and will last much longer than the 
present reserves of oil and natural gas. It 
is possible, as Representative SAYLOR sug- 
gests, that synthetic oil and gas produced 
from coal will eventually find its way into 
most of the market areas of the Nation. 

Whether that ever happens or not, coal is 
still a potential source of great many by- 
products as yet unknown. 

A Federal program of research in this field 
is no more out of place than that now under- 
way in atomic science. 

It could have tremendous influence on the 
progress of the chemical industry as well as 
upon the science of fuels and could bring 
about revolutionary advances much more 
spectacular than the development of nylon 
to replace silk. 

Even without such a possibility, the pro- 
gram would be justified as a means of pro- 
viding a prop to the coal industry during 
future periods of recession. 

For a good many years coal will probably 
continue as the main source of power and 
fuel and as the mainstay of the Nation’s pro- 
gram of defense in peace or war. 

Keeping its potential available for an 
emergency is vital to the Nation’s survival. 

Further than that, it is only a matter of 
sound economy to provide for the future 
well-being of the hundreds of thousands of 
people dependent upon the coal industry for 
a livelihood. 





Resolution by Mohr-Christie Post, No. 158, 
VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr, TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
record a resolution of the Mohr-Christie 
Post, No, 158, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, of Hoboken, N. J. 
The resolution contains some very inter- 
esting suggestions and is as follows: 

At a regular meeting of the Mohr-Christie 
Post, No. 158, VFW., held on April 17, 1956, 
at the post headquarters, 1000 Garden Street, 
Hoboken, N. J., the following resolution was 
adopted and directed to be forwarded to the 
Hudson County Council, VFW., for their con- 
currence and further action; se 
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“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas an organization known as the 
American-Whig-Cliosophical Society com- 
prised of alumni of Princeton University has 
invited convicted. perjurer Algier Hiss to 
speak to them on April 26, 1956; and 

“Whereas said society, its officers and mem- 
bers must know that the whole weight of 
evidence at Hiss’ trial concerned treason and 
that the verdict carried the clear indication 
that Algier Hiss has been an espionage agent 
for the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas on Friday, April 6, 1956; a United 
States Senator while addressing said society 
was greeted, according to press reports, with 
discourtesy and with cries of “We want Frank 
Costello”; and ‘ 

“Whereas convicted gangster Frank Cos- 
tello might object strenuously to being classi- 
fied with convicted perjurer Algier Hiss; and 

“Whereas the officers and members of the 
American-Whig-Cliosophical Society of 
Princeton University have exhibited a lack 
of good manner, Judgment, and knowledge of 
current events; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the officers and members 
of the Mohr-Christie Post, No. 158, VFW, do 
recommend the following: (a) That the offi- 
cers and trustees of Princeton University do 
all in their power to make it mandatory that 
the officers and members of the American- 
Whig-Cliosophical Society be enrolled in 
courses of ettiquette, logic, contemporary 
American history and Americanism; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the authorities of univer- 
sity censure the actions of the officers and 
members of the society.” 





Military Reserve Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as the Na- 
tion celebrates National Military Reserve 
Week, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be reproduced in the ReEcorD a 
timely discussion of our Reserve train- 
ing program by the outstanding military 
news correspondent Hanson W. Baldwin, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
“April 24, 1956. 

The article follows: 

MILITARY RESERVE PLAN—A DISCUSSION OF THE 
TRAINING PROGRAM AND PROSPECTS OF 
WIDENING Its APPEAL 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Ceremonies this week which symbolize the 
proclamation of Military Reserve Week. 

The week marks an intensive nationwide 
drive to popularize and publicize the re- 
serve components of the Armed Forces. The 
Pentagon, aided by a private sponsoring 
organization—the National Security Com- 
mittee—is stressing particularly the 6- 
month military training program, instituted 
last year, in an attempt to build up the 
reserves. 

The 6-month program—one of several 
optional methods of fulfilling the military 
obligation facing young men—has not yet 
attracted nearly as many volunteers as had 
been hoped. Many youths have preferred to 
take their chances on 2 years of conscription 
rather than volunteer for 6 months’ active 
duty training, followed by 714 years in the 
Reserve. When the 6-month program 
started last fall the Army had hoped to re- 
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cruit some 90,000 6-month volunteers be- 
tween then and next June 30; the Marine 
Corps had planned for 5,500. The Air Force 
and Navy are not participating in the pro- 
gram. 

These high hopes have not been met. In- 
complete Pentagon figures made available 
yesterday indicated that about 22,176 young 
men had volunteered to date all over the 
Nation for the 6-month program. A major 
part of the objective of the program—to 
strengthen the Army’s Ready Reserves to 
about 1,700,000 men by 1959—is not being 
accomplished. 

National Reserve Week, strongly endorsed 
by the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense and sponsored by the National Secu- 
rity Committee and its 19 national constitu- 
ent organizations, is an attempt, therefore, 
to dramatize the advantages of the 6-month 
plan and to give it the benefit of national 
publicity. 

The 6-month training plan is essentially 
a “civilian-soldier” program. Young men 
between 17 and 1814 years of age may enlist 
in Army or Marine Reserve units. Normally 
6 months of active duty training follows soon 
after their enlistment, but induction for the 
active training program may be deferred 
until the age of 20, pending graduation from 
high school. However, the volunteer must 
sign up before he is 184, or he -becomes 
subject to the 2-year draft. 

Basic training in the 6-month, program is 
given by the Army at Fort Ord, Calif.; Fort 
Jackson, S. C.; Fort Knox, Ky.; Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo.; Fort Bliss, Tex., and Fort Chaffee, 
Ark. Specialist training follows at various 
specialist schools. The Marines train their 
6-month volunteers -at Parris Island, S. C., 

and San Diego, Calif. 

; Following the 6 months of active duty 
training, the volunteers return to civilian 
clothes. For the next 744 years they must 
train with specific Reserve units. Normally, 
the reserve training includes 2 hours of drill 
each week at Reserve training centers or 
armories near their homes, and 2 weeks of 
training each summer at an Army camp near 
their home. The men have no obligation 
for extended active duty except in case of 
emergency, and they are not subject to the 
draft. 

From the point of view of the young man, 
the 6-month plan has certain advantages. 
His active duty training can be completed 
in 6 months and he can take a job, or com- 
plete his education with the assurance that 
his career will not be interrupted by a 2-year 
draft. He does his Reserve drill training 
near his home. And, if he wishes, he can 
apply for officer candidate schools. He draws 
drill pay as he trains, and he is considered- 
for promotion. 

This is the program which is now being 
publicized in Military Reserve Week. 
Whether or not it can produce a strong 
Reserve depends upon the solution to a 
number of problems. So far, the Nation’s 
young men would rather take their chances 
with the draft than commit themselves to 
a total of 8 years of Active and Reserve 
training. They are not convinced the draft 
will get them, even though Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, has 
said that “in the long view practically every 
young man must expect to be called upon for 
some kind of service in the Armed Forces.” 

Many young men do not like the idea of 
committing themselves to spend their vaca- 
tions, or part of their vacations in uniform 
each summer for 744 years. Some employers, 
it is true, are paying employees their salaries 
for their 2-week summer training and are 
allowing some vacations in addition. How- 
ever, most small businesses cannot afford 
this and even some big ones do not follow 
this procedure. 

And finally, and most important, the 
entire value of the 6-month program will, 
in the long run, be no better than the 
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organization of the Reserve and the train- 
ing it gives in weekly drills and in 2 weeks 
of summer camps. This training has been 
totally inadequate and grossly unrealistic in 
too many cases. It is undergoing major 
revision; new armories and reserve facilities 
are being built and there is more hope now 
than there has ever been before for the 
creation of a strong Army Reserve. But this 
is not assured; only an effective partnership 
between the Nation’s young men and the 
Nation’s armed services can provide it. 


The Boxcar Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
the issue of April 12, 1956, of the Green 
River Star, Mr. Adrian Reynolds, the 
editor of the paper, published a pene- 
trating analysis of the seriousness of 
the shortage of railroad boxcars. The 
mater is of such importance that I ask 
not only that the analysis may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
but that a copy of the article be filed 
with the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
and to be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 
Wuy Not Ratu-Truck SErvic—E To MEET Na- 

TIONAL SITUATION AND IMPROVE FREIGHT 

SERVICE? 

(By Adrian Reynolds) 

Being a former railroader, and being as 
Green River interests are so entwined with 
railroad well-being, I am naturally interested 
in railroad problems. At the present time, 
much attention is being given to the freight- 
car shortage. The seriousness of this short- 
age becomes more apparent when we read of 
a shortage of steel that will slow production 
of freight cars and thus threatens to pre- 
vent solution of the problem. We have local 
interest in this because of our very impor- 
tant industry using a large number of box- 
cars, although I understand the most seri- 
ous trouble seems to be moving grain and 
lumber. 

From my own experience in various posi- 
tions on the railroad, I have long been con- 
cerned with the loss of less-than-carload or 
so-called package-freight business from the 
railroads. At times when it was necessary 
to search for suitable cars for the loading 
of wool and other locally produced com- 
modities, it often came to my attention that 
freight cars often are required for this less- 
than-carload service to haul but a few hun- 
dred pounds. 

Of course, all such freight must be ac- 
cepted and handled by the railroads—which 
is as it should be—to serve the public, but 
in many instances railroad highway vehicles 
often could be operated more economically 
and speedier, giving faster and more satisfac- 
tory service, an important matter to places 
away from freight terminals. But, at the 
same time, such usage would release large 
numbers of boxcars for handling of carload 
traffic. 

There are, however, various roadblocks in 
the form of Interstate Commerce Commission 
imposed resfrictions such as so-called prior- 
rail-haul or key-point requirements or lim- 
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itations that prevent railheads from utilizing 
highway vehicle service when justified to 
avoid wasteful use of boxcars and to render 
service. 

At present, the railroad is required to load 
and package cars daily from Ogden and Salt 
Lake City to Green River and Rock Springs, 
even though the amount of merchandise in 
each car is small. I believe a single substi- 
tute highway vehicle would handle these 
shipments and serve merchants and other 
consignees of freight, including those at 
Evanston and other intermediate rail points, 
with better and faster service. 

Similarly, peddler cars, i. e., cars stopping 
to unload freight at various towns, are han- 
dled westbound, all adding up to wasteful 
use of approximately 75 cars per month or 
about 900 ¢ars per year in this relatively 
small service area. These freight cars are 
tied up 2 or 3 days each to handle these 
often small amounts of merchandise busi- 
ness, but could be put to better use if loaded 
with soda ash, lumber, grain, or other com- 
modities in carload service. 

Such Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
strictions might have been justified several 
years ago, but certainly any restrictive regu- 
lation interfering with full and efficient use 
of the freight car supply and interfering 
with fast service is outmoded and without 
justification. This becomes more apparent 
when the problem is considered in relation 
to the national boxcar shortage. 

Many Wyoming shippers feel this freight- 
car pinch and farmers, ‘small-timber oper- 
ators, and other shippers throughout the 
West are suffering financial loss directly or 
indirectly beeause of the freight-car shortage. 

Reportedly, some Members of Congress are 
recognizing the seriousness of the situation 
and are investigating it. Up to now, I have 
not seen any report that they have any 
knowledge of various contributing causes, 
including that I have mentioned, and which 
obviously could be corrected by the ICC with- 
out delay. 

From my observation and inquiry, our local 
wasteful use of rail cars and the possibility 
of a more practical and modern substitute 
railroad vehicle service is similar to that in 
other areas, and allowed some railroads. If 
our little area shows such wasteful use of 
approximately 900 cars annually, it is not 
impossible to accept the estimate of the loss 
of the use of at least 100,000 boxcars annually 
in the Nation, needlessly used in package 
car- and peddler-car service, which could be 
made available to ease the carload shipper 
requirements and aid in relieving the car 
shortages, which affect all of us in one way 
or another. 

In fact the matter is serious enough, de- 
spite its local effect, to warrant congressional 
investigation. 


Clayton E. Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include an editorial. which appeared in 
the April 19, 1956, issue of New Jersey’s 
Newark Evening News extolling Mr. Clay- 
ton E. Freeman, a resident of the town 
of Glen Ridge, N. J., and an outstanding 
American. Mr. Freeman, who has been 
known for his interest in civic and com- 
munity affairs, has lent himself unsel- 
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fishly to the service of his fellowman. It 
is indeed a fitting tribute to a very de- 
serving individual: 

To an Op FRIEND 


On hand was a boyhood friend and fellow 
worker he hadn’t seen in 40 years. A con- 
gratulatory telegram came from President 
Eisenhower. A sketch, This Is Your Life, was 
performed by a cast of old friends who know 
him best. All were joined in what must 
have been for Clayton E. Freeman a heart- 
warming tribute by his fellow townsmen of 
Glen Ridge. 

Mr. Freeman had been lured to this home- 
town testimonial under palpably false pre- 
tenses. He was there, ostensibly, to intro- 
duce an old friend, United States Senator 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, at a public meeting. 
Instead he found 650 friends and neigh- 
bors assembled to make him the principal of 
the affair. They must know by this time, 
though, that their pleasant deception has 
been forgiven. 

This was the Battalion Forum’s way of 
expressing its warmth, regard, and friend- 
ship for a man whose useful life has been 
devoted in such generous measure to the 
public good. They didn’t call it Clayton Free- 
man Night, but it was. And for Glen Ridge, 
no less than “Essex County’s first citizen,” 
it was an occasion to be remembered. 





The Way Things Are 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Recorp syndicated column appear- 
ing nationwide titled ‘““The Way Things 
Are,”’ by Irene Corbally Kuhn. The dis- 
tinguished New Jersey State newspaper, 
the Newark Star-Ledger, carried the 
column on Saturday, April 21. The 
article follows: 

THe Way THINGS ARE 
(By Irene Corbally Kuhn) 


If I were a parent with a son at Prince- 
ton, I'd sure want my tuition money refund. 
ed. Recent student behavoir there indicates 
that the higher education, as practiced at 
Old Nassau is pitched to the kindergarten 
level. A few years ago Princeton under- 
graduates distinguished themselves by swal- 
lowing live goldfish. This year they are 
making the embarrassed but impotent uni- 
versity administration and the outraged 
alumni swallow a live, convicted perjurer, 
Alger Hiss. Something called the Amer- 
ican Whig-Cliosophic Society has invited Mr. 
Hiss to talk to them on April 26. 

Mr. Hiss, for those who came in late, will 
be remembered as the slick smoothie who 
rose so high in Government in the Roosevelt 
administration that he was virtually Mr. 
State Department. He was a man so intel- 
lectually able and with so many powerful 
friends and connections that it was a ter- 
rible shock to all Americans when he was 
accused of being a Communist agent. Ameri- 
cans just don’t expect men with university 
degrees, high-type intellectuals, to be Com- 
munists. Why, it’s-like being called a Com- 
munist yourself to have a fraternity brother 
or someone high up in your own Government 
accused of being a Red—especially when the 
then Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, 
stood right up for him and said, “I will not 
turn my back on Alger Hiss.” 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Hiss was convicted in 
1951 of perjury for denying he had passed 
secret Government documents to Whittaker 
Chambers, another intellectual, but not con- 
sidered as high-type-like as Mr. Hiss. Cham- 
bers was an admitted and repentant Com- 
munist who had been a courier for a Soviet 
spy apparatus. 

The elegant, arrogant Alger might have 
got away with it if he hadn’t pressed his luck 
too far and brazenly sued Chambers. It was 
then that Chambers, who had a few tricks 
of the trade left from his Communist espio- 
nage days, produced the “pumpkin papers,” 
rolls of compromising microfilm he had kept 
hidden inside a pumpkin on his farm against 
such a contingency. The jury believed Cham- 
bers’ evidence, and the slim and elegant Alger 
exchanged the diplomat’s striped-pants uni- 
form for the convict’s stripes in the pokey 
for a 5-year term, shortened for good be- 
havior. His parole ended last year, and now 
he is going to tell us, courtesy of Princeton, 
all about “The Meaning of Geneva.” 

As if we didn’t know. 

However, instead of getting mad at the 
wet-eared Princeton lad with the euphonious 
name of Bruce D. Bringgold, the debating 
group president who issued the invitation to 
Hiss, I think I’ll just reserve a few sneers 
for the management. 

When youths, still in their teens, living 
on parental allowances and bounty, behave 
in college like irresponsible, publicity-seek- 
ing jerks, it is ridiculous for the college 
administration to treat them as adults, and 
wash their hands piously of responsibility for 
their actions. But that’s just what Prince- 
ton’s president, Dr. Harold Willis Dodds has 
done. “The university administration be- 
lieves it unwise to take the responsibility 
for the decision out of the hands of the 
student group that issued the invitation,” 
he said. 

The view that college undergraduates 
should be allowed to get away with any kind 
of stupid, irresponsible thing they feel like 
doing is a basic tenet of modern egghead 
philosophy. It’s an extension of the ex- 
treme view the ultraprogressive educators 
have imposed on teachers everywhere for 25 
years that children should be allowed to run 
hog wild and never be disciplined lest their 
growing little egos be stunted. 

It must be that Princeton has a goodly 
number of undisciplined men with dis- 
orderly minds, for a straw poll of the under- 
graduate student body, and of faculty mem- 
bers, indicates that both favor the scheduled 
address of Hiss, the convicted perjurer. 

One of the hallowed buildings on the 
Princeton campus is Nassau Hall, built 200 
years ago, in 1756. It was a barracks and 
a hospital, during the American Revolution. 
It was a meeting place of the Continental 
Congress from June to November 1783. 

Princeton doesn’t deserve either hallowed 
building or hallowed memories. As New 
Jersey Congressman T. JAMES TUMULTY said, 
““Old Nassau’ will henceforth be ‘Old 
Nausea.’ ”* 





Statement of Hon. Thomas J. Lane, of 
Massachusetts, in Support of H. R. 
10344 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 
Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid statement made by 
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our colleague and my very good friend 
from Massachusetts, Mr. LANE, in sup- 
port of H. R. 10344, introduced by Mr. 
LANE— 

To establish the concurrent jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government and the States and 
Territories with respect to sedition against 
the Government of the United States, States,. 
Territories, and their political subdivisions, 


Which statement was made April 20, 
1956, before Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

There is no Member better versed on 
the subject matter of H. R. 10344 than 
our distinguished colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Lane. I might also say 
there is no Member of the House more 
devoted in the performance of his duties 
to his people than my distinguished 
friend, Mr. LANE, of Massachusetts. 

The bill which he introduced, and the 
statement he made in support of it are 
evidence of the fine character of service 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LANE] renders. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE, 

DEMOCRAT, MASSACHUSETTs, SUPPORTING 

H. R. 10344, “To ESTABLISH THE CONCUR- 

RENT JURISDICTION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN= 

MENT AND THE STATES AND TERRITORIES WITH 

RESPECT TO SEDITION AGAINST THE GOVERN- 

MENT OF THE UNITED STATES, STATES, TER- 

RITORIES, AND THEIR POLITICAL SUBDIvI- 

SIONS,” SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 oF THE HOUSE 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, APRIL 20, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, in-recent years we have 
witnessed a gradual erosion of States rights. 

It goes without saying, that only the Fed- 
eral Government can carry out certain func- 
tions, but the growing tendency to take over 
more and more authority, denying to the 
States even the right of cooperation, will 
lead to a topheavy centralization of power. 

Amendment 10 to the Constitution pro- 
vides that “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Under the Smith Act, passed by the Con- 
gress, the Federal Government is empowered 
to try and punish those who are accused and 
are found guilty of sedition. 

The law does not specifically prohibit the 
States from taking such action under their 
own laws. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently decided, but with a strong dis- 
senting opinion by the minority, that only 
the Federal courts have jurisdiction in cases 
involving sedition. " 

This has paralyzed the initiative of those 
States which, under their own laws, have 
been most active in prosecuting sedition 
within their own borders. 

In turn, this has weakened our total ef- 
forts to protect ourselves from the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, and has had the effect of 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The Communists are expert in exploiting 
every legal loophole to their advantage, and 
will continue to do so as long as we permit 
them to claim a conflict between Federal and 
State laws of this issue. Any division plays 
into their hands. 

Obviously, State officials are more familiar 
with certain aspects of the problem, as well 
as having the additional facilities to prose- 
cute sedition. 

Furthermore, there is a precedent for joint 
Federal-State action. 

Under the Volstead Act, both authorities 
moved in on violators of the prohibition 
laws. 

Unfortunately, the Smith Act was loosely 
written. 

This fact is generally recognized as a re- 
sult of the Supreme Court’s interpretation. 
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To compensate for this omission, several 
bills are up for consideration by the subcom- 
mittee. 

One of them is H. R. 3 “to establish rules of 
interpretation governing questions of the ef- 
fect of acts of Congress on State laws.” 

I submit that is language altogether too 
general. 

It states “that no act of Congress shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to occupy the field in which such 
act operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect.” 

This covers all legislation. 

It could have far-reaching applications, 
establishing the principle of precedence and 
priority on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment “to occupy the field” if Congress so 
states. Without delegation of that power to 
the Federal Government by the States 
through amendment of the Constitution. 

Secondly, H. R. 3 provides that, in cases of 
irreconcilable conflict between acts of Con- 
gress and State laws, the Federal law shall 
invalidate those contradictory provisions of 
the State laws. 

We are primarily concerned here with the 
problem of sedition alone, and not dealing 
with possible legislation in which there 
might be-an honest difference of opinion 
among our people, or progressive legislation 
which the several States might enact without 
fear of being subordinated in all cases to the 
will of Congress. 

Again there is no conflict on the issue of 
sedition. 

We need and want the most effective em- 
ployment of our courts to try and punish 
sedition. 

Acting in concert, we shall make sure that 
no Communist conspirators will escape. . 

Speaking in support of my bill, H. R. 10344, 
I want to emphasize that it is specifically 
limited to sedition. 

And that it will establish a concurrent 
jurisdiction as among the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, the Territories, and their 
political subdivisions, to make certain that 
the laws and the courts give us full protec- 
tion against those who conspire to overthrow 
the Government by force and violence. 

To ferret out the Communist intriguers, 
there must be specific authority under both 
Federal and State laws for this purpose. 

H.R. 10344, by establishing concurrent ju- 
risdiction with respect to sedition keeps us 
well on the target. 

It avoids the suggestion that Congress 
might expressly provide for the exclusion of 
all State laws on the same subject matter. 

It clearly removes any possibility of judi- 
cial conflict of authority in dealing with the 
Communist danger and without establishing 
rules of interpretation that might be used in 
similar circumstances, and regarding other 
issues as a subterfuge for weakening our 
cherished institutions. 

I submit that H. R. 10344 is strictly to the 


point. 


Military Reserve Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, George 
Washington once said: 

Every citizen who enjoys the protection of 
a free government owes not only a propor- 
tion of his property but even his personal 
services to the defense of it. 
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Never before in our history was there 
more truth in those words than today. 
Though we hear a great deal of talk 
about changing Russian policies, the 
plain fact of the matter appears to be 
that we are in the cold war for a good 
long time. We must, therefore, prepare 
ourselves for the long haul. We must be 
patient. And the only thing that will 
defeat the patient plotters of the Krem- 
lin is our own patient readiness. 

Reserve training is the anwer. It en- 
ables us to build up a large, nonveteran 
Reserve through military training that 
is ready for the worst, yet pursuing the 
productive ways of normal, civilian life. 

If this program is to succeed, its merits 
and purposes must be understood by the 
young men and their parents who will 
be involved. That is one of the main 
aims of Military Reserve Week. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including questions and answers on 
the Reserve program and Facts on Drafts 
Odds issued by the National Security 
Committee. This is the kind of material 
which I hope will be brought to the at- 
tention of all young men of this Nation 
during Military Reserve Week: 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE NEw 6- 

MoNTH RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM AND 

MILITARY RESERVE WEEK 

Question. When is Military Reserve Week? 

Answer. April 22-28, 1956. 

Question. What is Military Reserve Week? 

Answer. Military Reserve Week is designed 
to focus attention on—and spur enlistments 
in—the 6-month Reserve training program. 

Question. What is the new 6-month Re- 
serve training program? 

Answer. This is a new and practical con- 
cept of military service that enables young 
men to fulfill their military obligation by 
being full-time civilians and part-time 
soldiers. It enables young men to: (1) Plan 
when they want to go on active duty, and 
(2) fulfill their military obligation in their 
hometowns. The 6-month training program 
was authorized under the Reserve Forces Act 
which became effective on August 9, 1955. 
The purpose of this act is to assure those 
Ready Reserve Forces essential for our Na- 
tion’s survival. 

Question. How does this program work? 

Answer. Young men between the ages of 
17 and 1814 may enlist in the United States 
Army Reserve for a 6-month active duty 
training course. The basic training usually 
is done at the Army camp nearest his home. 
After completing the training course, the 
young man returns to civilian life. From 
that point on, he has only two obligations: 
(1) To train 2 hours a week at his local Re- 
serve center; (2) to put in 2 weeks of train- 
ing at an Army camp each year until he has 
completed a 742-year period of Reserve duty. 

Question. What opportunities does this 
program give to plan for the future? 

Answer. By taking part in this program, a 
young man becomes draft proof. He can 
make ‘definite plans for his education, for a 
job, for marriage and a family, but he must 
volunteer before he reaches age 1814. 

Question. Can a young man fulfill his mili- 
tary obligation through this program? 

Answer. A young man can fulfill his 
patriotic duty and his legal obligation—by 
serving only 6 months in a training camp, 
instead of the 2 years required of draftees. 
He is paid for all duty performed. 

Question. Can he choose his unit? 

Answer. Depending on a young man’s 
aptitudes and the unit vacancies available, it 
is possible for him to pick the exact job he 
wants to be trained for during his 6-month 
basic course. 
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Question. Does a young man taking this 
program improve his job prospects? 

Answer. Without the draft threat hanging 
over his head, a young man is a better pros- 
pect for an employer. The employer knows 
he is not going to be pulled off the job for 2 
years service just when he becomes useful— 
the employer can plan on facts, not chance. 
What's more, the technical skills a young 
man learns in this program can help him to 
advance faster on the job. 

Question. How does this program help him 
to make his educational plans? 

Answer. A young man can enlist in the 6- 
month training program before he is 1814 
but can postpone the 6 months’ training 
until he graduates from high school. After 
his 6 months’ training his further education 
will not be interrupted. 

Answer. He must join before he is 1814 
years of age, even though he does not actu- 
ally go to training until age 19 or even 20. 
The decision must be made before age 1814 
or he becomes liable to be drafted for 2 years 
after age 18%. 

Question. What is the purpose of the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955 and the 6-month 
Reserve training program? ‘ 

Answer. Its purpose is to improve thé 
measures by which our Reserve Forces may 
be so organized and trained that in the 
event of war they can be mobilized quickly 
to augment the Active Forces in combat and 
to carry out defense and internal security 
missions in the United States. 

Question. Where will the 6 months of 
active duty for training be conducted? 

Answer. The following installations will 
be utilized for basic training for the 6-month 
training program: Fort Ord, Calif.; Fort 
Jackson, S. C.; Fort Knox, Ky.; Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo.; Fort Bliss, Tex.; and Camp Chaf- 
fee, Ark. Specialist training will then be 
conducted at appropriate specialist schools. 

Question. Where will members of the re- 
serve components train after the 6-month 
Reserve training program? 

Answer. Training programs will be con- 
ducted in facilities such as Reserve training 
centers and armories, located throughout the 
country consistent with the need and budget 
approval. Reserve facilities of the Army will 
be expanded and new ones constructed. 
Annual active duty for training programs 
will be conducted at installations of_the 
Active Forces, or in other military facilities 
as required to provide the necessary training. 

Question. What tangible benefits accrue 
from Ready Reserve training? 

Answer. The individual who participates 
in Ready Reserve training is entitled to pay. 
In addition, he is periodically considered for 
promotion and he may by satisfactory par- 
ticipation over a period of years qualify for 
retirement. 

Question. Wfll a member of the Army Re- 
serve who is precluded by distance, geogra- 
phy, or occupation from a 48-drill program 
be subject to the compliance measure for 
failure to participate? 

Answer. No. He may apply for 30 days’ 
active duty for training each year. This 
does not apply to the National Guard, all of 
whose members are required to attend sched- 
uled drills and active duty for training. In 
proper cases, members of the National Guard 
may attend drills with units other than their 
own, perform appropriate duty, or obtain 
constructive credit for attendance. 

Question. Will there be an opportunity for 
young men enlisting in the 6-month Reserve 
training program to qualify to become offi- 
cers? 

Answer. Yes. The act establishes the basis 
for such persons to attend officers candi- 
date schools. 

Question. Is the 6 months’ trainee entitled 
to any veterans’ benefits? 

Answer. When a young man enters the 6 
months’ program, his enlistment is for “ac- 
tive duty for training” and as such he is not 
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considered a member of the Active Forces. 
He is, however, eligible for certain benefits 
such as reemployment rights, hospital and 
medical care, serviceman’s indemnity pay- 
ments, disability retirement, death gratuity, 
Veterans’ Administration compensation or 
pension, payment for accrued leave, and 
Federal employees’ compensation. 

Question. What will be the function of 
the National Security Training Commission 
insofar as young men entering the 6 months’ 
active duty for training program are con- 
cerned? 

Answer. The act provides that the National 
Security Training Commission shall advise 
the President and the Secretary of Defense, 
and shall report annually to the Congress 
with respect to the welfare of persons per- 
forming the & months’ period of active duty 
for training. The Commission has no au- 
thority with respect to the military training 
of the trainees. Within 60 days of enact- 
ment of this act, the Commission is required 
to submit to the Secretary of Defense a pro- 
gram containing recommendations for the 
personal safety, health, welfare, and morale 
of members of the Ready Reserve while per- 
forming active duty foxtraining, including 
regulations concerning the dispensing of 
alcoholic beverages on training establish- 
ments in conformity with the laws of the 
several States. 


Facts ON Drarr Opps 


Contrary to a very prevalent and very er- 
roneous popular belief, today’s young Ameri- 
can can count on wearing a uniform before 
he reaches his 27th birthday if he is in good 
health, mentally normal, and has no criminal 
record, no children and no critical specialty. 
He may find himself in uniform even if he 
does have a critical specialty, or children. 
That is the conclusion that must be reached 
after a careful study of recent selective-serv- 
ice actions and military requirements. 

It is a matter of very simple arithmetic. 

Last year practically as many men without 
prior service entered the military service as 
qualified men were added to the selective- 
service manpower pool. Here are the facts: 

There were 1,108,150 men added to the list 
of selective-service registrants in 1955. That 
was the total input in what might be called 
the overall manpower reservoir. Past expe- 
rience indicates 40.7 percent of these indi- 
viduals are unacceptable for military service 
because of physical, mental, or moral reasons. 
Of this number, then, approximately 657,000 
are usable for military service. 

Last year 533,000 non-prior-service men 
enlisted or were inducted. In addition, an- 
other 100,000 men (in round figures) enlisted 
in the National Guard, the Army Reserve, or 
were senior ROTC students with a contract 
obligation to enter active service upon grad- 
uation. 

Roughly then, the military accepted 633 for 
every 657 men that became available. To put 
it mildly, these odds should not encourage 
a young man to the belief that he will not be 
called upon to don a uniform. 

We do not mean to imply that all of the 
men that come under selective service last 
year are now wearing a uniform. They are 
not. We haven’t touched as yet upon defer- 
ments, or upon the relatively small backlog 
that exists in this many-compartmented 
manpower reservoir. But if world conditions 
remain as they are at present, and if these 
men are qualified, they can certainly count 
on military service of some type hefore they 
reach age 27. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, the Director 
of Selective Service and probably the Na- 
tion’s greatest authority on this country’s 
manpower situation, recently made this 
statement: 

“In the long view practically every young 
man must expect to be called upon for some 
kind of service in the Armed Forces.” 


Taking an entirely different approach to 


the picture, we see that Selective Service, in 
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their annual report, Hst 1,542,189 men reg- 
istered but not examined, as of December 1, 
1955. Let’s presume that we have a son who 
turned 18 years of age last year and regis- 
tered for the draft. He is one of the men in 
the above pool. 

What are his chances for military service, 
providing he does not volunteer? 

If he has no physical, mental, or moral 
defect, he will be one of some 914,000 men 
remaining after the first screening. If this 
group are like their brothers were last year, 
well over 300,000 of them will enlist in one 
of the services, and thus remove themselves 
from the selective service available list. This 
leaves somewhere in the neighborhood of 
600,000 in the poo! with our son. 

All of these men, however, are not going 
to be available. If the current rate of en- 
listment in the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve is maintained, the above figure will 
melt to less than 450,000 men. Another 
group will be deferred for one of the follow- 
ing: Dependency (III-A); students (I-S); 
occupational deferment (III-A); agricultural 
deferment (II-C); sole surviving son (IV-A); 
officials (IV-B); aliens (IV-C); and minis- 
ters or divinity students (IV-D). 

Our son in now left in a pool that numbers 
slightly over 300,000. How many of these 
men will be called? 

There are two major factors that determine 
this number. One is the world situation and 
the required strength of the services. Here 
again the wheel of chance spins rather 
lopsidedly for our boy if he wants to avoid 
military service. Most readers will admit 
that there are few signs of a bettering world 
condition as far as military requirements 
are concerned. The other variable that is 
difficult to predict accurately is the reenlist- 
ment rate of prior servicemen. If this rate 
is maintained as it is at present, and if there 
is no requirement for a buildup in any of the 
services, slightly less than 200,000 men will 
be drafted in 1956. 

It is possible that our son will be in that 
pool for 7 years, waiting, never knowing for 
sure when he will receive his official “‘greet- 
ings.” And if he is deferred, he remains in 
the pool until age 35, a total of 17 years. 
Each year the odds get tougher by reason of 
the fact that the older men are called first. 
The closer our son gets to age 26, the higher 
his priority on the draft board’s list. 

Look around your own neighborhood. 
Take one age group, those men born in 1931. 
They are, or will be 25 years of age this year. 
A study made by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem as far back as 1953 showed that over 
56 percent of them had been, or were in the 
military service. Today the percentage is 
higher. 

It is doubtful if you know a man 25 years 
of age who has not had military service, and 
who is acceptable. If you do, he has been 
deferred because of occupation or depen- 
dency. And he is still sweating out the 
draft—still liable to be called, and will be to 
age 35. 

From all of this it is apparent that the 
only sure way for a lad 17 to 18% years to be 
able to plan his future, is to complete his 
military service as early as possible. The 
United States Army Reserve offers just that 
opportunity. 





The Halo Is Slipping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR’ 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Halo Is Slipping,’ pub- 
lished in the Sapulpa, Okla., Herald of 
February 19, 1956, relating to the veto 
of the natural gas bill and other matters. 

There being no objection, the editcrial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Hato Is SLIPPING 


That jarring and inexplicable shake experi- 
enced by Oklahoma day before yesterday 
was not an earthquake, as so many of our 
residents thought. 

It was the thud of the halo, the tinsel, and 
the gilt falling from the shoulders of the 
President when he vetoed the vital gas bill 
under as extraordinary and out-of-focus bit 
of logic as ever assailed the hopes of the 
American race. 

We lost a national hero and gained another 
politician. 

It was a poor trade for America. 

The reasons advanced by the President for 
his veto were, undoubtedly, the lamest ever 
advocated by our past rulers, or, at the best 
interpretation possible, equally as lame as 
any of bygone years. 

It brings into focus the thought that legis- 
lation under the GOP set of rules is not based 
upon intrinsic merit per se but rather will 
be based upon the current interpretation of 
what is the politically expedient thing to do. 

The pattern of philosophy which for many 
years shelved the Republican Party now 
comes back into view. : 

It was momentarily obscured when Presi- 
dent Ike went into office. 

His voice seemed to be that of a new vein 
of governmental philosophy in the ranks of 
the GOP. 

Then came Dixon-Yates, Hells Canyon, and 
Ezra Benson. . 

And now the gas bill. 

Vetoed because of arrogance. 

Arrogance from an obscure source (fully 
documented by a Senator seeking a face- 
saving episode to change his vote) and which 
was not revealed until the time came for a 
desperate last-second maneuver to defeat the 
bill. 

It shapes up as an interesting year—what 
with elections slated. 

And could be the turning point. 

History might record this the “Pickett’s” 
charge in the realm of political warfare, a la 
GOP. 

A lot more hopes and aspirations might 
have been gassed by this ill-advised veto than 
appears on the surface. 

No, sir; that thud Oklahomans felt wasn’t 
an earthquake. 


It was a falling halo. 





Alumni Warns on Hiss Invitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to insert in the REcorp the following edi- 
torial from the Hudson Dispatch, a dis- 
tinguished newspaper in New Jersey: 

ALUMNI WARNS ON Hiss INVITATION 

Princeton Alumni Association of North 
Jersey has warned Whig-Cliosophic Society, 
an undergraduate Princeton University or- 
ganization, to think it over before going 
through with the invitation to Alger Hiss 
to speak before the group on April 26 to 
appraise the accomplishments at the Geneva 
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summit conference last July and compare 
same with the results of the Yalta session, 
the last of the World War II international 
meetings of the big three attended by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

In a half-page advertisement in Daily 
Princetonian on Friday, placed by the execu- 
tive committee of the alumni unit, the Whig 
Society was told that if the invitation was 
not recalled and Hiss was allowed to talk 
at the meeting, it would hurt the raising 
of funds for unrestricted use of the uni- 
versity sponsored annually by the alumfi. 

The university officials have refused to 
interfere with the engagement despite pro- 
tests from various sources. This position of 
“neutrality” by the university was upheld 
by the Undergraduate Council, which rep- 
resents the students. On Thursday, New 
Jersey Department, American Legion, urged 
students to cancel the Hiss invitation. 

In the meantime, Congressman T. JAMES 
TumuLTY, of the 14th District, reiterated his 
censure of the university officials for failure 
to stop the Hiss appearance. 

Replying to taunts in Daily Princetonian 
that he was using the Hiss incident as a 
“rabble-rouser,” the representative said 
again that the university officials should 
prevent the appearance of Hiss. He thought 
that there might be a sinister move behind 
this action of the Whig Society. He wanted 
to know who was responsible for getting the 
Princeton club to invite Hiss. 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that somebody 
wants Hiss there for a purpose and is using 
Princeton as a backdrop. If the faculty 
refuses to take any action to bar the speech, 
it will be a detriment to the university.” 

It may be that the representative’s suspi- 
cion that there is a sinster source behind 
the Hiss invitation is well founded. It may 
not just be a spontaneous action by a naive 
undergraduate debating society. 

We reiterate that Alger Hiss, only recently 
out of prison after serving a term for perjury, 
should not be allowed to address an under- 
graduate group at Princeton University or 
on any other campus, The Hiss case has 
more serious implications than his being 
found guilty of perjury. The perjury con- 
sisted of his denying he clandestinely ar- 
ranged for secret papers to be transferred 
from the State Department at Washington 
to Whitaker Chambers, an admitted courier 
of Communist undercover agents. The name 
of Hiss is the very symbol of the subversive 
Communist activity in America, even though 
he was not convicted as a saboteur or sub- 
versive. 

Since the trustees of Princeton University 
will meet on Friday, Congressman TuMULTY 
has suggested that Gov. Robert B. Meyner, an 
ex officio member, urge that body to over- 
* rule the Whig Society’s action on Hiss. 
Seems like a good suggestion. 


Principle or Pauperization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a very interesting editorial that appeared 
in the National Tribune-The Stars and 
Stripes, April 26, 1956. 

The subject matter is one that is of 
vital interest to each Member of Con- 
gress and deserving of thoughtful and 
studious attention of all Americans: 
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PRINCIPLE OR PAUPERIZATION 


The Bradley Commission, appointed more 
than a year ago by President Eisenhower 
to study and report on nonmedical vet- 
erans’ benefits, has at long last released its 
report, and, as frequently predicted in this 
column, it confirms the worst fears of in- 
formed former servicemen and compares only 
with the proposals made nearly 25 years 
ago by the infamous Economy League. The 
Commission’s findings are to be given to the 
President. If, as contemplated, the Chief 
Executive calls upon the Congress to en- 
act the recommendations into law, and if the 
legislators are constrained to do so, the 
veteran class, as such, would be as dead as a 
dodo. 

It would be impossible here to analyze 
completely in one writing the devastating ex- 
tent of the group’s conclusions. We have in 
this issue attempted to brief the 415-page re- 
port for the information of our readers, and, 
as events indicate, we shall doubtless have 
much more to say about the whole sordid 
business, because the entire substance of 
proposed treatment of this Nation’s saviors 
and their dependents in future is as typical- 
ly un-American as is the socialistic processes 
indulged in by Soviet Russia. Service-con- 
nected or not, every benefit to the veterans 
of this country, and to the dependents of 
their dead, would be geared to need. Those 
whose disabilities are not proved to have 
been service-incurred would, if the findings 
of the Commission are approved be tied in 
with social security. All distinctions as be- 
tween the man or woman who served the 
country in war, and those who for any rea- 
son did not, would be wiped out, and a new 
deal would be built around service in the 
permanent Armed Forces with rank and 
length of service as the guiding principle. 

There are to be further findings presented 
in addenda to the published report that has 
gone to the White House where its present 
content is fully known. Spokesmen for or- 
ganized veterans have been thoroughly 
briefed, as promised, but with no right to 
interpose objections. Senate leaders, ac- 
cording to General Bradley, the Commission 
head, seem presently to be uninterested but 
the House Veterans’ Committee has been 
fully advised of the report’s content. We 
anticipate that most Congressmen who have 
the interests of war veterans at heart will 
agree with us that in its studies the Com- 
mission demonstrated a total disregard for 
the sacrifices that war entails and that its 
conclusions constitute a gross insult to 
those who have saved this Nation and its 
cherished institutions from enemy rape but 
who managed to return practically un- 
scathed to civilian pursuits. We do not have 
nor would we offer any protests to proper 
care for discharged draftees, or enlistees— 
they, to, have their rights—but we do have 
a very high regard especially for those older 
veterans and their dependents who fought 
and won their wars without enjoying any of 
the extended privileges that had their advent 
with the end of World War II fighting. These 
classes of veterans proved their citizenship 
without regard to special inducements such 
as seem to have had the greatest bearing 
upon Commission thinking, and they will 
very properly resent the philosophy voiced 
in the Bradley recommendations. These 
people, according to the report, will all be 
poured into the social security melting pot 
along with the highly paid munitions and 
shipyard worker who was exempted from car- 
rying a rifle and with the craven individual 
who somehow managed to avoid war service. 
Civil workers have earned and paid for their 
security insurance but this proposal, re- 
gardiess of assertions to the contrary, would 
favor the coward over the lonely Joe who 
did his wartime duty, and the widow of the 
general or admiral would be treated with 
far more generosity than the now little old 
lady who lived from hand to mouth while 
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her man was away at war furnishing what 
little he could from his meager pay to make 
up a limited allotment to keep her alive. 
We cannot agree that this can be accepted 
procedure in a land of plenty. 

For one thing we must commend the 
Bradley Commission. It did adhere strictly 
to the scope of investigation sought by the 
President when he named its members and 
dictated its duties. The study was most 
thorough along lines calculated to make Mr. 
Average Citizen believe that veteran costs 
will eventually be unbearable and that he 
who did not actually suffer injury or disease 
in uniform will wreck the national economy. 
And it sought to sell the false bill of goods, 
so often heralded these days, that the farmer 
serviceman lives in a land of milk and honey 
whereas he has no more claim upon his 
fellowmen than any other person who ap- 
proaches the age of fear engendered by in- 
security. We also see good in the report that 
found more realistic payments should be 
made to the badly disabled and that the 
family man requires more aid than one who 
enjoys single blessedness, but the failures 
in the recommendations tie in the false sup- 
positions that were Tollowed. 

Significant changes have taken place in 
society in recent years, the probers say. 
True, there are more of us and we have more 
of the world’s goods, but there have been 
no fundamental alterations in our way of 
life, there will always be the rich and the 
poor, the good and the bad, the industrious 
and the indolent; it is false idealism to at- 
tempt to place all in the same social pot 
and let it boil. Veterans and their families 
will soon be in the majority, they say. That 
is absolute rot. So long as we have wars, 
there will be more veterans, but they have 
always been and will always be in the mi- 
nority unless a plague halts a population 
growth and a universal draft is necessary. 
Conditions of military service have bettered, 
it is asserted, but while they have lessened 
the hazards and reduced death rates, a dead 
soldier is still just as dead as ever and mod- 
ern weapons have made the fighting of wars 
more horrible and their aftereffects more 
lasting both physically and mentally. And, 
certainly, new conditions as defined can have. 
no relation to veterans of our earlier wars. 
It is alleged that veterans are better off eco- 
nomically than nonveterans; in spite of 
methods followed in Commission studies, we 
can easily and successfully challenge that 
finding. Changes in security requirements, 
it is true, do call for larger armed services, 
but that does not make peacetime duty as 
hazardous as service in wartime. Spending, 
as charged, has been stepped up, but the 
care of the veteran class is as much a part 
of the costs of war as are the guns that 
kill, and it appears we still have enough 
money in the till to rehabilitate the world, 
including those enemy countries that 
hatched the wars in the first place. The Na- 
tion, we agree, has been generous to its 
defenders and their loved ones, and, for a 
time, costs will mount in maintaining that 
generosity, but that is no argument for a 
change in national policy that would detract 
from the demonstration of patriotic zeal, 
and one that has worked so “well since the 
country’s birth, and to substitute for it a 
philosophy that so levels off all factors that 
draft-dodging would be considered an hon- 
orable profession. 

If, indeed, it should be agreed that the 
entire system of dealing with war veterans 
must be overhauled—and we cannot for a 
moment see any justification for such a 
demand—we would still consider the pro- 
posals of the President’s Commission un- 
thinkably cruel. When General Eisenhower 
said a year ago that he was in full accord 
with the pension policy followed by the 
United States since the Revolutionary War, 
he must have uttered the words with tongue 
in cheek or he could not have instructed 
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his Commission to come in with the sort 
of findings it has returned; and if anybody 
questions that statement, let him read, as 
General Bradley did last week, somewhat 
apologetically we thought, the injunctions 
given to the factfinders on March 5, 1955. 
The seven-man group could not do other 
than it did while engaging in its studies 
with the help of $300,000 and a professional 
and administrative staff of 54 members. If 
its conclusions were faulty and its assump- 
tions unsound, it is because its directives 
were restricted. But if veterans’ benefits 
and the treatment of dependents were to 
be given an entirely new approach, the age 
factor, which was not-considered, should be 
the most important of all elements, and a 
distinct starting point should be found. 
From Civil War dependents on down to vet- 
erans of the Korean war and their loved ones, 
all are to be given exactly the same treat- 
ment under the newly proposed arrangement. 
That is as arrogant as it is preposterous. 
It is equivalent to denying a person insur- 
ance, after his premiums are fully paid, and 
only because he purchased some other type 
of protection. It makes paupers out of men 
and women who have earned the right to 
every consideration their country can afford 
to give them. It is faithlessness personified, 
base ingratitude, and dishonest from every 
standpoint. Promises made should be kept 
if our countrymen would maintain their 
decency and the Government its honor. 

As greatly as any others, younger groups 
of veterans are as much to blame for the 
threat that faces their-older comrades to- 
day as are any politicians, public servants 
or other despoilers of their earned privileges. 
They were weaned on the sour pickle that 
was voiced so often when they entered uni- 
form in recent years, ‘“‘Citizens first, veterans 
second,” and they came to attach to the 
expression something never intended. By 
their ready acceptance of some of this 
strange new philosophy, which they will 
cast aside in abhorrence if or when they, 
too, reach an hour of need, they have given 
credence to a false theory that one who seeks 
Government aid after full and unselfish 
service to country is diluting his citizen- 
ship. The record, of course, speaks for it- 
self. Most of the older war veterans now 
living proved their love of country before 
Junior was born. 

A short time ago President Eisenhower 
told the leaders of his political party that 
regardless of what he does and irrespective 
of what others might think, whatever he 
approves will be based upon sound principle 
and his belief in the right. The next move 
is up to him. The Bradley group has made 
its findings and has recommended courses 
to be followed. They are in most part 
totally unacceptable to the veteran class. 
The Chief Executive can disregard them in 
whole or in part, or he can ask that the 
Congress enact them into law. On that 
decision rests the conclusion as to whether 
this Nation is to be requested to believe in 
high endowments or whether it will here- 
after be asked to resort to dollar expediency 
and the pauperization of its warriors. 





An Address by Former President 
Herbert Hoover 
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HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following 


address delivéred by former President 
Herbert Hoover before the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Dallas, Tex., on 
Monday evening, April 16. In this 
speech Mr. Hoover has sketched briefly 
and concisely a penetrating picture of 
the “world experiences with the Karl 
Marx way of life.” 

WoRLD EXPERIENCE WITH THE KARL Marx WAY 

or LIFE 


(Address by Herbert Hoover) 


I am naturally awed before a convention 
so representative of the legal profession from 
the whole Western Hemisphere. 

I am not, however, going to attempt to 
improve your legal minds. I give you this 
reassurance, lest you fear that I might try 
reprisals from the brainwashing that I have 
had continuously from your proféssion for 
nearly 60 years. But every lawyer, like every 
engineer, by the nature of his profession, is 
interested in every phase of government, of 
economics and of social life—or he ought 
to be. 

OUR COMMON PROBLEMS IN THE WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE 

We in this hemisphere have had many 
problems in common. For more than a cen- 
turn and a half, we had a common struggle 
to shake off colonialism. We have had the 
problems of maintaining defense of our 
hemisphere from reassertion of European or 
Asiatic domination right down to this hour, 
We have had need to establish our own dis- 
tinctive form of representative government. 
And it differs widely from that of our Euro- 
pean forebears. We have had to develop new 
protections to personal freedom on a better 
pattern than those brought from Europe. 

We have had common problems in the de- 
velopment of our natural resources to im- 
prove the standards of living, and the gen- 
eral welfare of all our people. 

We have sought to make this hemisphere 
a refuge for the oppressed of all mankind. 
These problems have haunted us since we 
began our independence. We have learned 
much from each other’s successes and 
failures. 

ENTER KARL MARX 

But a new problem has come across the 
Atlantic to plague us during the past 50 
years. That was the invasion of Karl Marx 
Socialism. Whilg I do not credit him with 
the original discovery of this philosophic 
virus, yet he can be credited as its chief 
carrier. And today its blight takes many 
shapes and forms over the world. 

COMMUNISM 

I do not need to take your time with a 
discussion of the theory and practice of the 
Communist variety of socialism. Today it 
is rotting the souls of two-fifths of mankind. 
The threat to freemen of Red colonialism, 
with a supply of fission bombs, needs no em- 
phasis from me. The unity of free nations is 
the only certain defense. 

But the Red citadel in Moscow is right 
now carrying on aggression against the 
Western Hemisphere by conspiracies among 
our fuzzy-minded to overthrow our govern- 
ments. They compromise a cult of dis- 
loyalty. Almost daily do we need pluck out 
these disgusting things which have crawled 
into our governments. 

For the last year the Kremlin has been 
exuding peace and good will toward all men. 
But I have not observed that they have 
called off these conspiracies and corruptions. 
In the last month the men in the Kremlin 
have turned Stalin’s face violently to the 
wall. Their next step to righteousness would 
be to give us the names and addresses of 
all his collaborators in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

However, without such a gracious act we 
can take care of this particular manifesta- 
tion of Karl Marx—although it is a good 
deal of a nuisance, 
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The picture of Karl Marx still appears 
everywhere in Russia in the place of the old 
religious icons. Possibly the Russians have 
not read Karl Marx’ writings very atten- 
tively. In letters to his friend Engels in 
January 1869, Marx said: “I do not trust any 
Russian.’ Also, he said: “As soon as a Rus- 
siari worms his way in all hell breaks loose.” 
Possibly in time they will discover that they 
invented socialism prior to Marx and turn 
his picture to the wall also. 


THE LEGALISTIC SOCIALISTS 


But it ts on the other forms of socialism 
that I propose to speak briefly on this oc- 
casion. The advocates of these other forms 
proclam that their difference from the Com- 
munists is that they would attain their ends 
by making use of the legal processes of our 
free institutions. 

Recently a meeting was held in Europe of 
representatives of legalistic Socialists from 
different nations. They said that they did 
not like the Communists. Also they kept 
Farl Marx’s picture on the wall. After all, 
they maintain his philosophy—only they 
would tread softly. However, every conven- 
tion has a right to its own Utopia. 


Over recent years the words “socialism” 
and “Socialist” have become unpopular words 
in most of the Western Hemisphere. Many 
of our political parties under the name 
“Socialist” have declined or have been aban- 
doned. They no longer have the courage to 
proclaim their principles as does the Socialist 
Labor Party in England. That party frankly 
declares that its purpose is “Government 
ownership and operation of all of the agen- 
cies of production, distribution and ex- 
change.” 

OUR NEW MARXIAN CULTS 


Instead of frank advocates, our Socialists 
have developed new and disguised cults in 
many of our Western Hemisphere countries. 
These new cults prowl around under many 
fronts. They are like hermit crabs. They 
crawl into our long-accepted phrases and 
proclaim their sole ownership of human 
progress. They claim to be “liberals” and 
“progressives,” they vociferously advocate 
real “democracy” and “public welfare.” They 
have a fondness for the threatening word 
“action” in the titles of their political or- 
ganizations. 

Our Western Hemisphere nations have 
stood for the true, and a far more whole- 
some, definition of such terms and princi- 
ples, for a century before these hermit crabs 
were born. And this hermit crab habit is 
not confined to words and phrases. They 
crawl into some of our many associations of 
citizens advancing some cause. Their leader- 
ship embraces the Socialist-minded and 
those who would flirt with Karl Marx. But 
they include many persons who are genu- 
inely seeking a better world. I do not be- 
lieve that 1 in 50 of the members of their 
captive groups detects the disguise of Karl 
Marx. 

However, some of these cults and fronts 
are less subtle in their phrases. They ad- 
vocate “managed economy,” “nationaliza- 
tion” of a particular industry, and “public 
electric power.” 

I could give them another phrase for use 
by their cult—that is “statism.” But the 
Socialist-minded shy away from such a dis- 
closure of the Karl Marx parentage. 


OUR WESTERN HEMISPHERE’S ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


I suggest to you that we in the Western 
Hemisphere have developed an economic 
and social philosophy of our own far differ- 
ent from our old world inheritances. It 
has brought fabulous blessings to this hem- 
isphere. And for that matter, it is far dif- 
ferent from the philosophies against which 
Karl Marx developed his virus. 

I submit to you that our system may be 
defined as “private enterprise regulated to 
prevent monopoly and unfair competition.” 
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Freemen can no more permit private eco- 
nomic power without checks and balances 
than governmental power without checks 
and balances. 

And to my definition I would add that “the 
state must undertake business enterprises in 
great national emergency or because the size 
of the undertaking is beyond the abilities of 
its citizens.” 

And I submit to you that this philosophy 
of economic freedom is an indivisible of all 
freedoms. You cannot extend the mastery of 
government over the daily life of men with- 
out making it the master of the people's 
thoughts and souls. 

THEIR DISGUISED INFILTRATION 


Yet the legalistic Socialists with their 
disguises claim they can maintain all free- 
doms except economic freedom. These 
variegated cults promote creeping socialism 
through centralizing government and thus 
weakening the strength of local government. 
They strive to absorb the income of the 
people by unnecessary spending and ex- 
orbitant taxes. 

They seek to. continue and amplify the 
government business enterprises undertaken 
in crises or in wars after their emergency 
tasks are completed. Most of these con- 
tinuing government businesses pay no taxes, 
seldom pay interest on the taxpayer’s capital 
invested in them or pay any return of the 
capital itself. Thus by any definition they 
are unfair competition with taxed and regu- 
lated enterprise and tend to drive it from 
the field. 

These cults and fronts work to expand 
every other form of bureaucratic empire. 
They divert well-meaning associations into 
pressure groups seeking for special privilege. 

All of which dulls the initiative and en- 
terprise of the people. And it undermines 
the safeguards of free men. 

WORLD EXPERIENCE WITH LEGALISTIC SOCIALISM 
AND ITS NEW CULTS 


The world in our own times has had some 
experience with these legalistic Socialists and 
where their cults and fronts can lead. 


THE SOCIALIZATION OF ENGLAND 


We have witnessed the great attempt 
legally to socialize England. There it so 
reduced the productivity of the British peo- 
ple as to contribute to years of so-called 
“austerity.” That was simply a polite phrase 
to cover their constant reduction of the 
standard of living of all the people by com- 
pulsion from the state. Furthermore, the 
British Socialists touched the Communist 
ideal when they passed a law compelling la- 
bor to work at jobs designated by the state. 
Fortunately the British people have revolted 
from it. But they have inherited continu- 
ing injuries to their economic and social 
life. 

THE FRENCH EXPERIMENT 

We witnessed another variety of Karl Marx 
tainted experiment in France. Lenin ad- 
vocated parliamentary coalitions of the Com- 
munists with the Socialists and the other 
dupes of Karl Marx’s disguises. Such was 
the Front Populaire of the Blum regime. 
Under it the economic and moral life of 
France was so degraded as to contribute to 
the humiliating defeat of France in World 
War II. France still suffers from its after- 
maths. 

THE CASE OF THE EIGHT SATELLITE STATES 


But there is another experience in legalis- 
tic socialism or its cults and fronts in the 
world of even greater tragic consequence. 

The peoples of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia have descended from free 
men into the abyss of communism. There 
were many steps in common among them 
during the years of their cescent into slav- 
ery. And the impulse which the legalistic 
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Socialists or their fronts gave to their down- 
fall has been too little observed. 

I have had occasion to deal intimately with 
the peoples in many of these onetime 8 
nations at intervals over more than 40 years. 

The first time was prior to the First World 
War. I practiced my profession among many 
of them when they were subject to the old 
empires of Russia, Austria, and Germany. 

The second time was a few years later in 

1918 and 1919. Immediately after the First 
World War, these states had established 
their independence from the old empires, 
, With constitutional guaranties of personal 
liberty and representative government. My 
duty was to relieve a great famine and aid 
in their reconstruction on behalf of the 
Allied Governments. 

The third time was 19 years later when in 
1938 I visited most of them to study why 
many of them had gone Fascist. 

The fourth time was 8 years later, in 
1946, when all but 1 of these 8 states 
had gone Communist and that 1 was on 
the way. That contact with most of them 
was on a mission on behalf of the United 
States Government to relieve the great post- 
war famine. 


THE FIRST STAGE OF THEIR DESCENT TOWARD THE 
ABYSS 


We may first examine the forces in motion 
in their descent to Fascism. There was a 
pattern roughly common to all of these 
nations, except one, in their descent from 
freedom into the Fascist furnace of human 
rights. It was not always parallel in timing 
or in sequent steps. 

All these nations made progress in every 
avenue of life during their early years of 
freedom after the First World War. But at 
once the Socialists and their various cults 
and fronts and the Communists organized 
fractional political parties with representa- 
tion in their parliaments. The Socialists 
professed dislike for the Communists, but 
they joined them in advocating nationaliza- 
tion of industry and one of their joint slo- 
gans was “managed economy.” Pressure 
groups of farmers, of labor, of business grew 
apace, each seeking parliamentary repre- 
sentation, With these fractional political 
parties came the next phase. That was im- 
potent parliamentary coalition governments. 


The net result of this stage was to create 
hesitation, uncertainty and fear in every 
avenue of free enterprise. It made impotent 
the individual judgment of men. These poi- 
sons weakened the initiative, the vitality and 
the productivity of their people. Unemploy- 
ment became chronic. More and more stat- 
ism was injected as its remedy. Coalition 
governments could agree only on more spend- 
ing in frantic efforts to care for the unem- 
ployed. Debts, taxes and inflation grew 
apace. 

SEVEN OF THE EIGHT NATIONS GO FASCIST 


With all these confusions'the people them- 
selves, except in Czechoslovakia, welcomed a 
strong or mild Fascist man-on-horseback 
with his beatific promises. The Fascists 
bitterly denounced the Communists but they 
embraced much from Karl Marx in their 
programs. And private enterprise was still 
further eroded away by regimentation. 

THE EIGHT NATIONS GO COMMUNIST 


Just before the Second World War, Stalin 
took the three Baltic States with their mild 
Fascist governments into his Communist 
bosom by violence. In the latter stages of 
the war, as Stalin’s armies moved westward 
following the defected Germans, he set up 
provisional governments in four more of 
these nations. He agreed with the Western 
Allies that their ministries should include 
representation of all the democratic “ele- 
ments” in addition to the Communists. 
But when it all washed out, the only so- 
called democratic elements in these min- 
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istries were picked selections from legalistic 
Socialists. And even these have been ex- 
pelled or executed. 

The last of these nations to go under was 
Czechoslovakia. It had followed all the pat- 
terns except full fascism. It finally fell by a 
coalition of the extreme Socialists and Com- 
munists which seized the ministry and the 
democratic “elements” escaped or were 
assassinated or imprisoned. 

One cannot say that the legalistic Social- 
ists or their cults and fronts were wholly 
responsible for the descent of these eight 
nations into the Communist pit. 

But one thing is certain—and that is that 
from the beginning of their independence, 
the Socialists and their cults joined with 
the Communists to sabotage freemen. 
Certainly the Socialists helped to build the 
boarding ladders by which the Communist 
pirates took over the Ship of State. And 
perhaps the ghost of the Atlantic Charter, by 
which those nations were assured freedom, 
now listens to the clank of their chains. 


OUR WESTERN HEMISPHERE EXPERIENCE 


I believe that if looked at broadly there is 
a proof of these conclusions within the 
Western Hemisphere itself. I think you will 
find it is a fairly general rule that those of 
our countries which have the highest stand- 
ard of living and freedom have today shed 
the most statism. Each of you can name 
these states for yourself. 


THE NET OF OUR WORLD EXPERIENCE 


Thus, there are some conclusions that we 
might learn from these years of world experi- 
ence with the Karl Marx virus-infected civil- 
ization. 

Despite many setbacks and all the dis- 
guises of Karl Marx, we in this hemisphere 
have in the main sustained the dynamic in- 
centives and creative energies of regulated 
economic life. We have thereby made it a 
better place for the masses of our people to 
live than anywhere else in the world. 

Certainly the exhibits of Karl Marx else- 
where would not indicate that his philosophy 
has anywhere produced a Utopia. 


WHAT OF RELIGIOUS FAITH? 


There is far more to all this than Just eco- 
nomics. Some people seem to forget that the 
primary dogma of Karl Marx was atheism 
and substitution of economic materialism 
for religious faith. It denies the existence of 
God. It defiles the ideals and spirit of men. 

For 6,000 years, since the beginning 
of recorded time, every civilized race has be- 
lieved in a Supreme Being. They have real- 
ized that the laws which control the orderly 
movement of the stars were not economic 
materialism. 

Religious faith is deeply imbedded in our 
Western Hemisphere civilization. ‘The Ser- 
mon on the Mount established the trans- 
cendent concept of compassion and good will 
among men. From those principles have 
come our moral foundations, our obligations 
as our brothers’ keepers, and our respect for 
the dignity of man. 

I would not have you think that I believe 
our civilization is perfect, or that we do not 
have a multitude of problems if we would 
improve the life and invigorate the spirit 
of our peoples. But these problems can be 
solved only by freemen. And I prefer to 
go forward with the philosophy of Christ to 
that of Karl Marx. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR HEMISPHERE 


And there are mighty hopes before us. 

The last dozen years have seen advances 
in science, invention, and technology which 
amount almost to revolution in our life and 
world relations. 

-If we maintain free minds, free spirits, and 
direct our steps aright, still other new hori- 
zons and new frontiers will open to us. New 
scientific discoveries, new inventions, and 
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new applications of old knowledge will come 
to us daily. 

These new frontiers give us other blessings. 
Not only have they taken great burdens from 
the backs of men and expanded the stand- 
ards of living of all our people. They have 
opened new opportunities and new areas 
of adventure and enterprise. They open new 
vistas of beauty. They also unfold the won- 
ders of the atom and the heavens. Daily they 
prove the reality of an allwise Supreme 
Giver of Law. 





South Riding Back Seat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, the Aiken 
Standard Réview, published in Aiken, 
S.C., recently ran a most interesting and 
thought-provoking editorial on the po- 
litical problems now confronting the 
South as the result of its blind allegiance 
to the national Democratic Party through 
all the long expensive years of the New 
Deal and the Pair Deal. 

Since this editorial suggests methods 
whereby the South can once again exer- 
cise an important and prevailing in- 
fluence in our national elections, I take 
pleasure in calling it to the attention of 
the country and the Congress. I ask to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SovutH RipinG Back SsaT 


Senator Munpt, Republican from South 
Dakota, was probably trying to stir up 
trouble in the Democratic Party recently 
with his statement on the problem of the 
South and the party. 

Regardless of his intentions, he hit the 
nail squarely on the head in almost every 
comment he said and especiaily when he 
stated “the South is weary of riding in a 
political automobile which it can never 
steer.”’ 

The South Dakotan, said the restlessness 
of Southern States as being “staitjacketed” 
in the grip of “a one-party system which 
rejects its policies, and resents its political 
leadership” hit its height in 1952 when four 
Southern States voted for Eisenhower. 

This year, he said, “is likely to witness 
a similar revolt of Jeffersonian Democrats in 
Dixie.” Munopr said this group has “about 
had enough of the Rooseveltian formula of 
pitching the party policy to attract Northern 
minorities while relying on Southern docility 
and political prejudice to furnish over 100 
electoral votes in each election.” 

The racial controversy, he said, is but one 
manifestation of the “wide-open split” be- 
twéen Northern and Southern Democrats. 

“Actually,” he added, “There is a whole 
pattern of programs and policies which 
Stevenson, Harriman, Kefauver, and the 
Democratic National Committee offer as 
‘lures’ to Northern voters in big metropoli- 
tan eastern cities which are repugnant to 
the States rights advocates who predomi- 
nate among Southern voters.” 

Munort said that the Southern resentment 
at their “one-party political trap” is in- 
creased by the knowledge that 8 of the 9 
Justices of the Supreme Court who handed 


down the decision against racial segregation 
in public schools were appointed by Demo- 
cratic Presidents. 

He said that the recent manifesto of 
Southern Members of Congress, “if it means 
anything at all, is a warning shot over the 
prow of the ship manned by Northern Demo- 
crats that the days of docility and blind 
obedience to the demands of their city-ma- 
chine associates are over.” 

While MunpT’s comment may be aimed 
at stirring trouble in the Democratic Party 
of the South he has nevertheless called a 
spade a spade and has gone further in out- 
lining the problem that some of our own 
representatives and party spokesmen who 
place seniority and blind party loyalty above 
the will of the people of this State and sec- 
tion of the country. 





Israel Celebrates Eighth Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, while 
we in the United States marked the 
eighth anniversary of Israel’s independ- 
ence recently in a state of calm and 
peace, those within the borders of that 
embattled nation were also celebrating. 
But in Israel the birthday was over- 
shadowed by the threat of war and the 
tension which must necessarily grip a 
people whose very future hangs in the 
balance. Nevertheless, with character- 
istic fortitude and enthusiasm, the citi- 
zens of Israel proceeded to give thanks 
and celebrate the eighth anniversary of 
the independence which means so much 
to all men of good will the world over. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a short article from Israel 
Speaks of April 20, 1956, which describes 
the tension-filled anniversary in the 
Holy Land: 

NaTION CELEBRATES EIGHTH BIRTHDAY 

Israel celebrated the eighth anniversary of 
her independence in an atmosphere of ten- 
sion and expectancy much like that which 
reigned when the State came into being. In 
celebrations throughout the country the 
people expressed readiness to repulse any in- 
vasion. Economies marked the external as- 
pects of the festivities, but the people made 
up in their spirit for whatever material dis- 
plays may have been wanting. 

The traditional memorial ceremony took 
place on the eve of Independence Day at the 
military cemetery on Mount Herzl, overlook- 
ing Jerusalem and its approaches—the site 
of battles that took the lives of many of those 
buried there. The speaker of the Knesset, 
Mr. Joseph Sprinzak, whose son was among 
the fallen, addressed the assembly in the 
presence of bereaved parents and citizens. 
A guard of honor was mounted by crack para- 
troopers; eight salvos were fired and the flag 
was lowered to half mast, lighted by a single 
searchlight glowing against a backdrop of 
spreading darkness. 

More than 250,000 Israelis watched a parade 
of defense forces in Haifa on Independence 
Day. The crowds cheered as jet planes 
swooped and circled overhead and heavy guns 
rumbled along the streets. A number of new 
arms were seen, including a submachinegun, 
Uzi, designed by an Israeli army captain, 
which has become a standard weapon in the 
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Israel army. The troops wore their new sum- 
mer uniform, of olive green khaki, similar to 
the one already used by Israel paratroopers. 


FOLK FESTIVAL 


Dancing and singing in the streets, artistic 
performances, torchlight processions, ath- 
letic displays, fireworks, and every other form 
of popular merriment marked the day. Kol 
Yisrael transmitted special programs on 
wavelengths increased for the occasion. Folk 
dancers representing Israel’s many com- 
munities performed their ethnic dances in 
colorful costumes. 

There were no elaborate grandstands for 
spectators this year. Makeshift seating was 
provided for some 6,000 tourists and 2,000 
Israelis. But many of these gave up their 
seats in a spontaneous movement to enable 
border settlers to watch the military parade 
in relative comfort. 

The celebrations were not limited to the big 
cities—there was much merrymaking in the 
villages, kibbutzim, moshavim, and above all, 
in the lonely border outposts. 

The shadows of war were lengthening over 
the land, but Israelis hailed their independ- 
ence, and vowed to defend it with their blood. 





Wilkes-Barre Girl Nation’s Fastest Key 
Punch Operator 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Record of 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956, which dis- 
closes that Mrs. Isabelle Langan, of 
Wilkes-Barre, has been described as the 
Nation’s No. 1 key punch operator which 
has enabled the Federal Government to 
have over $10,000 in the past 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to add my 
congratulations to this loyal and talented 
public servant whose remarkable record 
is a goal toward which others may strive. 
NaTION’s FASTEST KEY PUNCH OPERATOR CITED 

The Nation’s fastest key punch operator, 
Mrs. Isabelle Langan, 25, of 177 McLean 
Street, has been commended by the Govern- 
ment for her speed which has saved the Gov- 
ernment $10,393 in the last 4 years. 

Described as a natural born puncher, in 
which she uses her hands to punch a ma-. 
chine, not pugilists, Mrs. Langan neverthe- 
less is considered a prizefighter for Govern- 
ment economy. 

Employed in the Wilkes-Barre section of 
the Report Processing Branch of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the 
Social Security Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
located on the ninth floor of the Veterans’ 
Administration Building, North Main Street, 
Mrs. Langan daily punches out cards with 
holes at a tremendous speed. 

As a key punch operator, she sits at an 
IBM machine all day long striking the key- 
board and producing cards with oblong holes 
punched in them. The cards become a rec- 
ord of the quarterly earnings of every wage 
earner in the country. 

The Bureau has figured that when an em- 
ployee punches 240 cards an hour, she has 
performed minimum requirements. If she 
punches 350 she is downright superior. 
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But Mrs. Langan, through her uncanny 
skill, has averaged over the last 4 years 577 
cards per hour. Furthermore, she makes 
less than 3 errors per thousand cards as com- 
pared with 13 mistakes for the average oper- 
ator. 

The Bureau figures the $10,393 was saved 
in persons who didn’t have to be hired, ma- 
chines that didn’t have to be purchased, and 
mistakes that didn’t have to be corrected. 

Mrs. Langan earns about $3,300 a year. As 
2 key puncher she is way down on the totem 
pole of Government employees. But she is 
living proof that little people can sometimes 
do big things. 

In recognition of her prowess, Mrs. Langan 
was honored at an award dinner along with 
21 other Government employees at a Balti- 
more Hotel last Friday night. She will re- 
ceive a cash award of $140 in recognition of 
her production speed and accuracy. She 
previously received awards totaling $600. 

A graduate of Hanover Township High 
School in 1949, where she excelled in typing 
classes, Mrs. Langan has been employed by 
the Government for 514 years. 

She was married to William Langan, Jr., a 
Fleetwood Airflow employee, 4 years ago. 
They have one son, Daniel, 2. Her mother, 
Mrs. Mamie Stemplewski, lives at Korn Krest. 

Mrs. Langan will celebrate her birthday 
anniversary today. 


Continuing the Policy of the United States 
Concerning Certain International Injus- 
tices in the World 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
ported House Resolution 370, introduced 
by our distinguished colleague the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 
The able chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has given a most ex- 
plicit explanation of the purposes of 
House Resolution 370. He has pointed 
out that the purpose of this resolution 
is to make clear the policy of the United 
States with respect to Germany, Korea, 
and Vietnam, and the basic policy of 
our Government toward all people who 
are today denied human freedom and 
the right to national independence. 

Germany, Korea, and Vietnam all 
stand as victime of a crude experiment 
in Russian surgery. Each of these na- 
tions has been divided by Russian mili- 
tary action and Communist aggression. 
Germany was divided during the twilight 
sleep of the West when the Russians 
were posing as our allies and when it was 
believed that a defeated enemy could 
only be controlled by four-power occu- 
pation. The Western powers many years 
back recognized that the German people 
had demonstrated a fine capacity for 
democratic self-government and that 
there was no further reason to maintain 
occupation forces in that country. But 
the cunning Russians who seek neither 
a democratic Germany nor a representa- 
tive government in Germany, have con- 
tinued to occupy a part of Germany and 
have even set up a stooge government in 
the part of Germany they occupy for the 
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purpose of carrying out subversive and 
other illegal activities against free Ger- 
many. Thus the Russian Communists 
alone are responsible for an unnatural 
and unjust division of the German 
people. 

In Korea we find practically the same 
set of circumstances applying as those 
which brought about the division of Ger- 
many. The Russians were granted mili- 
tary jurisdiction of Korea north of the 
38th parallel until such time as a treaty 
of peace was arranged with Japan and 
stability established in the Far East. 

Moscow used this advantage granted 
by the West in order to launch a war of 
aggression against free Korea and in 
particular, against its former Allies, the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
France. The Communist war of aggres- 
sion in Korea brought great suffering 
and hardship to the Korean people. We 
Americans will never forget that thou- 
sands of our youth died a hero’s death 
in the defense of freedom on the cold 
battlefields of Korea. It is with sadness 
that we recall to memory the fact that 
a@ precarious truce which was arranged 
in 1953 still recognizes the cruel handi- 
work of the Russian Communists which 
continues the division of the Korean 
nation. 

In Vietnam the agents of Moscow got 
control of the national independence 
movement which opposed French co- 
lonial rule and ultimately brought about 
a state of war. The same Russian agents 
were supplied with arms, ammunition, 
tanks, and soldiers by the Communist 
Chinese, and their Russian bosses. This 
same unholy trio brought about a Ge- 
neva Conference in which the French 
Government ceded part oi Vietnam to 
Communist occupation. In the south- 
ern part of Vietnam, which remained 
in French hands, there has lately arisen 
a great and patriotic leader of the people 
who is completely dedicated to demo- 
cratic principles and to government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people. This new leader, President 
Diem, is dedicated to the goal of a free, 
independent, and united Vietnam. 

The people of Germany, the people of 
Korea, and the people of Vietnam seek 
the common goals of political freedom, 
self-determination and independence. 
It is in this spirit that they seek re- 
unification of their homelands now di- 
vided by the tyranny of Russian surgery. 

I agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] that 
the people of Germany, Korea, Vietnam, 
and Japan should, and of right ought to 
be represented in the councils of the 
United Nations. The Russian efforts to 
deny the German people, the Korean 
people, the Vietnamese people, and the 
Japanese people this right deserves the 
condemnation of all mankind. 

This resolution reaffirms the long- 
standing policy of the United States 
Government in support of all people who 
seek freedom and independence from 
Russian and Chinese Communist bond- 
age. The now famous McCormack res- 
olution, which Congress passed unani- 
mously last year, stated, in unmistak- 
able terms, the rights of all people and 
nations to freedom, self-determination, 
and independence. House resolution 370 
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gives specific application to the princi- 
ples of the McCormack resolution to the 
people of Germany, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. These are time-honored principles 
in support of which the people of the 
United States have shed their blood here 
at home and on foreign battlefields, and 
our unwavering support of which have 
brought us the approbation and prayer- 
ful thanks of people everywhere in the 
world. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RicuHarpDs!, has summarized the compell- 
ing purposes of this resolution by stating 
that we must continue to nurture in the 
hearts and minds of the enslaved peo- 
ples their hopes for freedom and inde- 
pendence and that this can best be done 
through expressions of the executive 
branch, through expressions of Copgress, 
and through public expressions. Our 
colleague the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. BENTLEY] points out that passage 
of this resolution has served notice on 
the world, at a time when a massive ef- 
fort is being made to bury the long and 
cruel record of Communist crimes 
against humanity, that we continue to 
recognize that there are in this modern 
world grave injustices which remain un- 
corrected. He emphasizes that we, as a 
Nation and people, must avoid any ac- 
tion which will tend to perpetuate these 
wrongs and must engage in undertakings 
which give promise of correcting the in- 
humanities and grave injustices which 
now bar-the way to a just and lasting 
peace. 


John L. Lewis’ Visit to Wilkes-Barre 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record, Wednesday, April 11, 1956, in 
which the newspaper comments on the 
recent visit to Wilkes-Barre of John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America: 

JOHN L. Lewis’ VisiT 


It is a far cry to 1906 when John L. Lewis, 
now long since the veteran president of 
United Mine Workers of America, took on his 
first official assignment for his union—as 
delegate to the UMWA convention. During 
the ensuing 50 years and more particularly 
since he became president in 1920, Mr. Lewis 
has made numerous visits to Wilkes-Barre, 
but usually they have been spaced far 
enough apart to give each the character of 
an event. Mr. Lewis paid a surprise visit to 
Wilkes-Barre on December 15, 1953, and made 
his first call to the then newly located 
UMWA district office, 165 South Franklin 
Street. Always he comes with a definite pur- 
pose on behalf of his union and its members. 

So when Mr. Lewis unheralded arrived at 
the Hotel Sterling on Monday, immediately 
official importance was attached to his ap- 
pearance here. On that score there were 
no advance announcements, but with yester- 
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day's meeting of the Committee of 12—the 
members of which are hard coal operators 
and UMWA officials—came confirmation of a 
report that the conference was related to 
more uniform working time throughout the 
industry. 

Clearly this cannot be an overnight 
achievement. Recognized as a prerequisite 
for success is revision of the present allo- 
cation plan, and to use the language of the 
official announcement, the task of revision, 
entrusted to a committee, is “an effort to 
make it (the allocation plan) a more ef- 
fective instrument.” 

Mr. Lewis termed the meeting construc- 
tive. Of special interest was his reply “No” 
when asked by a reporter if the 1952 union 
contract with operators had been opened or 
if an opening of it was discussed. 

As viewed by Harry J. Connolly, chairman 
of the Committee of 12, the meeting yester- 
day was concerned with taking joint action 
by the UMWA and the operators “endeavor- 
ing to expand the markets existing in an- 
thracite and improving the conditions exist- 
ent in the industry.” Attainment of this ob- 
jective would promise direct benefits not 
only to the industry and its employees but 
also to the region. 

Basically labor-management relations in 
the anthracite industry are the product of 
many years of experience. The stability was 
suggested yesterday by the reminder that the 
Committee of 12 has been functioning for 
upward of 26 years, a degree of permanency 
that is an augury of success for its newest 
and apparently harmonious undertaking. 





We Do Not Want Vigilantes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the throwing of sulfuric acid 
into the face and eyes of Victor Riesel, 
who has exposed many a labor racketeer, 
was not an isolated act. It was char- 
acteristic of the methods of the vicious 
gangsters who so frequently, by beatings, 
bombings, sometimes by murder, have 
sought to silence those who exposed their 
lawlessness, their stealing of welfare 
funds, the misuses of union dues. 

Ever since the gangsters attained’ na- 
tionwide power in organizations like the 
Chicago Capone crime syndicate, they 
have frequently, without punishment, 
made good their boast that those who ex- 
posed them would be silenced. 

Many a gangster, turned informant, 
has been executed by the gang. The re- 
cent attempt to silence Riesel obviously 
came from the same source. 

Nor have police officers been exempt 
from the decrees of the gangsters. Well 
do I recall that, when a legislative com- 
mittee held hearings in Chicago in an 
attempt to ascertain from whence came 
the pressure back of the paroling of the 
4 Capone gangsters, 2 certifying police 
officers were threatened with physical 
violence. Not long thereafter, one, 
Captain Drury, when on his way to fur- 
nish another committee with informa- 
tion about the gang, was cooly and de- 
liberately slain. 

Others, sometimes officers charged 





with enforcement of the law, sometimes 
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reporters or newspaper publishers or edi- 
tors, have met a similar fate. 

Time and time again have legislative 
committees, State investigatory bodies, 
called to the attention of the public this 
lawlessness which apparently has known 
no limits. If we continue to permit 
gangsters to ignore the law, to beat and 
to kill not only their own associates who 
inform against them, but innocent in- 
dividuals whose only fault is that they 
speak or publish the truth about crime— 
if men like Victor Riesel are to be mur- 
derously assaulted—how long will it be 
before men like Pegler, Clark Mollen- 
hoff, and others who publish or speak the 
truth about these gangsters will be like- 
wise permanently injured or removed 
from the scene? 

If those charged with the enforcement 
of the law fail in their duty because of 
lack of public support—if that situation 
worsens, will not otherwise law-abiding 
citizens attempt to retaliate by lawless 
punitive acts? Will not a situation de- 
velop similar to that which existed in the 
West when outraged citizens acting in 
defense of their rights organized and 
without legal procedure hung or shot 
those who over-long wilfully disregarded 
all law? Drifting into such a situation 
is unthinkable. Thecowardly assault on 
Victor Riesel—a courageous fearless 
writer—should be another warning to 
law enforcement officials to fully perform 
their sworn duty. 


One remedy for the threat to our free- 
dom is to elect to law-enforcing offices 
only those who, regardless of threats of 
physical violence or political execution, 
have the will, the ability, the courage, the 
determination to see that all laws are en- 
forced without fear or favor. 


That remedy has worked in Berrien 
County, in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Michigan, where two prose- 
cutors, Joe Killian and Jack Spelman, 
with the assistance of Sheriff Kubath 
and fearless judges, have successfully 
demonstrated that the unlawful activi- 
ties of gangsters will not be tolerated and 
that the civil rights of citizens will be 
protected. 

What we need is not more civil rights 
legislation, but a better enforcement of 
what we have. 





Concordia Singing Society’s 77th Annual 
Concert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record on Wednesday, April 18, 1956, 
which calls attention to the 77th annual 
concert to be presented in Wilkes-Barre 
on May 1 by the historic and talented 
Concordia Singing Society, which is the 
oldest group of its kind in Wyoming 
Valley, Luzerne County, Pa.: 
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Concorpia’s 77TH CONCERT 


Concordia Singing Society, Wyoming Valley’s 
oldest group and one that has achieved na- 
tional note on more than one occasion, is 
rehearsing for its 77th annual concert to be 
held on Tuesday, May 1. 

In that connection an appeal is being cir- 
culated for support by means of patron mem- 
berships. When we consider the value of 
Concordia to the community, the honors it 
has brought here and the society’s many con- 
tributions to civic welfare, a generous re- 
sponse to the appeal is indicated. . 

Apepals made in other years have not gone 
unheeded. Many civic-minded individuals, 
appreciating the society’s endeavors, have 
contributed to its support. 

The quality of its programs has become 
traditional. They are worthy of a large at- 
tendance on merit. As has been true in other 
years, the continued existence of the society 
is dependent on public support. 

Some 65 members of the society will ap- 
pear in the chorus on May 1 under the lead- 
ership of Clyde Owens, director of the society 
and a member of the city school district 
musical staff. 

During the first 10 years the society oper- 
ated under four different directors. In Jan- 
uary 1889, Adolph Hansen became the direc- 
tor and conducted the society continuously 
until the summer of 1942, the year of his 
passing. This was an unmatched record of 
continuous conductorship during which the 
society rose to national fame on the concert 
stage, as well as in competition. 

Among the guest alrtists of the long past 
were Paul Althouse, metropolitan tenor; 
Frederic Martin, bass; Edwin Grasse, blind 
violinist; John Barnes Wells, tenor; Milton 
Cross tenor; Ruth Rodgers, soprano; Joan 
Peebles, mezzo soprano. 

This year’s artist will be Frank Guarrera. 
He is a metropolitan baritone and has made 
more appearances in the metropolitan the- 
ater than any other baritone. He is now 
averaging 3 or 4 appearances a week in the 
metropolitan opera. The night before his 
apeparance in Wilkes-Barre, he will give a 
concert in Washington, D. C. 





Japanese Imports and the American 
Textile Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, if there is any doubt in your 
mind about the affect of Japanese im- 
ports, read the following statement by 
Mr. Roger Milliken. He is president of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., one of the Na- 
tions largest textile companies, repre- 
senting 28 mills. In addition to being a 
great textile man, Mr. Milliken is a great 
American and a champion of our, free 
enterprise system. 

PuBLic STATEMENT OF ROGER MILLIKEN, PRESI- 

DENT, DEERING, MILLIKEN & Co., INC. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce now has joined the Department of 
State in what can only be interpreted as 
a concerted effort to sell out the great 
American textile industry. 

For years—most recently for Japan—the 
State Department has been bargaining away 
our mills and the jobs of our employees by 
reducing tariffs under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Now’ 


we have the spectacle of a United States 
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trade mission, sponsored by the Department 
of Commerce, advising the Japanese on how 
they best can step up their already damag- 
ing shipments of textiles and apparel to this 
market. Indeed, the mission, whose expenses 
are paid in part by our mills and employees, 
is advising the Japanese which of our mar- 
kets to hit so that their exports may be 
further increased. 

Recent newspaper headlines tell a suc- 
cinct story both of rising imports and 
Government inaction: 

“Cottons Imports Sharply Higher During 
December.” 

“Textile Imports of United States During 
1955 Up Substantially.” 

“Japan Predicts Export Rise in 1956 for all 
Textiles.” 

“United States Rejects ACMI Requests for 
Cottons Imports Quotas.” 

I repeat a warning made on March 15 to 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
opposition to H. R. 5550, the bill to permit 
United States membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, the alleged ad- 
ministrative agency for GATT. On behalf of 
the National Council of Textile Industries, 
comprised of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers and the National Fed- 
eration of Textiles, I said: 

“If the present rate of increase of Jap- 
anese goods is permitted to continue, unem- 
ployment in the textile and apparel indus- 
tries of the United States will grow in pro- 
portion and ghost towns will replace the 
thriving mill communities from Maine to 
Texas.” 

This warning and others like it bear re- 
peating. Press reports from Japan during 
the last 2 weeks reveal the shocking activ- 
ities of a Department of Commerce trade 
mission headed by Eugene Braderman, Di- 
rector Far Eastern Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. Other members of the 
mission are American businessmen none of 
whom, it is significant to note, are textile 
or apparel manufacturers. 

On April 2 a report from Nagoya said the 
mission told the Japanese there was “plenty 
of room to increase American imports of 
woolen goods” and urged them “to give fur- 
ther close study to American wool textile 
fashions.” 

On April 9 it was reported from Osaka 
that the mission “urged Japanese manufac- 
turers to diversify exports of cotton textiles 
and apparel for the United States market not 
only on types of goods but also on price 
brackets as a means of simultaneously in- 
creasing export business and minimizing the 
impact on United States producers.” The 
mission meant, of course, that such pro- 
cedure might lessen the opposition here. 

On April 10, another dispatch from Osaka 
found the mission defining what it had 
meant by the term “wool textiles.” This 
term, it said, did not mean wool apparel 
fabrics. It did mean “textile products in the 
sense of cashmere sweaters, gloves and other 
specialties.” Apparently, in the mission’s 
opinion, American manufacturers of such 
specialties would welcome still more imports 
of these items from Japan. 

The Department of Commerce surely must 
know that imports of textiles and related 
products from Japan, and other countries 
as well, have soared to record levels and will 
soar still higher under present conditions, 
These imports, are damaging American man- 
ufacturers and displacing American work- 
ers. The Department must also know that 
American tariffs, cut again and again under 
GATT, fall far short of even tending to equa- 
lize the immense wage gap between American 
and Japanese mills. 

Yet, the Department, through its trade 
mission, is issuing a cordial invitation which 
tells the Japanese in effect: “Go and get the 
American textile and apparel industries and 

‘their 24% million employees.” 
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It is high time that the Secretary of Com- 
merce put his Department squarely on the 
side of all American industry and labor by re- 
pudiating and recalling the trade mission to 
Japan and any similar missions which may 
be roaming the world. 

Moreover, the actions of the mission to 
Japan offer further proof to Congress—if any 
was needed—that H. R. 5550 must be de- 
feated. The mission to Japan is merely an 
example of what will happen if Congress 
permits United States membership in OTC- 
GATT. Such approval, as I warned the 
House Ways and Means Committee on March 
15, “Would invite and practically assure the 
eventual destruction of the textile industries 
of the United States.” 


Boston High School Turns Out Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a deserving article Boston 
High School Turns Out Farmers—re- 
ferring to the Jamaica Plain High 
School—which article was written by 
Paul R. Stevens and appeared in the 
Boston Post of April 8, 1956. 

I am sure it will be of interest to the 
agricultural communities of our country 
to know that in the great city of Boston, 
where there are very few if any farms, 
that 38 years ago there was established 
at the Jamaica Plain High School a 
special course of study for its students 
in certain fields of agriculture. This 
specialized course was set up in 1918 by 
Thomas P. Dooley, who is assistant 
headmaster of Jamaica Plain High 
School. 

The article pays a deserved tribute to 
an educational experiment,which was 
started 38 years ago and which has 
proved very constructive: 


Boston HicH ScHoot Turns Out FARMERS 
(By Paul R. Stevens) 


Some of the country’s most successful 
farmers today grew up deep in the heart of 
Boston. Here’s where they learned how to 
milk cows, plant potatoes, and make hens lay 
jumbo eggs. 

Boston—for all its teeming industries and 
bustling ways—has one of the finest high 
school agricultural courses in the country. 

Founded at Jamaica Plain High School, 38 
years ago, the course has turned more city 
teenagers into farmers than there are straws 
in a haypile. 

More than 2,500 of these youngsters have 
taken at least I year of agriculture, and 1,500 
have majored in it. Students from all parts 
of the city have enrolled for the course— 
unique in the Boston public school system. 

Graduates and students have won hun- 
dreds of ribbons, rosettes, medals, and me- 
dallions at local fairs and interscholastic 
contests. 

The school’s city-slicker “Aggies” have 
walked away with 15 out of 19 champion- 
ships in the interschool flower judging con- 
tests at the annual spring flower show; ‘they 
have taken 8 straight first prizes and a gold 
medal for their garden exhibit, “A Typical 
City Backyard Garden.” 

The course was set up in 1918 by Thomas 
P. Dooley of the “Old Southie” Dooleys. Is 
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had a starting class of 6 students. Today, 
the annual enrollment is about 110. 

Since 1937, Dooley—still active at 68—has 
been sending his “boys” to work at Harvard's 
world-famous Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica 
Plain for practical training. Here’s what 
Donald Wyman, horticulturist, once wrote 
of these boys: 

PROVE INDUSTRIOUS 


“They have proved industrious, good 
workers in every way. We have tried to give 
these boys all-around experience in the ar- 
boretum so that they will gain a working 
knowledge of the many phases of our work.” 

Other students are sent for on-the-job 
training to nearby estates, Franklin Park 
(where Dooley had charge of one of the Na- 
tion’s biggest “Victory” gardens during 
World War I) and farms during the school 

ear. 
. Students work full time for pay from early 
May to August 15 on farms. A representa- 
tive of the school visits each boy every 15 
days to check on his progress. 

Dooley, a graduate of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College (now the University of 
Massachusetts), set up the course at the re- 
quest of John C. Broadhead, then assistant 
superintendent of schools. 

Broadhead conceived of the idea after boys 
had inquired about an agricultural course 
that was being taught at Walpole. 


FAVORABLY LOCATED 


The school was favorably located for this 
almost unheard of experiment in teaching 
city boys farming, horticulture and floricul- 
ture, because of its nearness to Franklin 
Park, the 360-acre Arnold Arboretum and 
easy transportation to nearby poultry plants, 
orchards, dairies, nurseries, and market gar- 
dens. 

Students learn classroom theory 4 days a 
week; the 5th day they spend in on-the- 
job training. Buses carry them to near- 
by farms and estates. 

Dooley serves as administrator and finds 
jobs for students. His teaching staff con- 
sists of experts in landscape and market 
gardening, poultry-raising, fruit growing, 
fioriculture, forestry, dairying, and allied 
subjects. 

DEAN OF AGRICULTURE 


Farmers are always on the lookout for 
Jamaica Plain High’s aggies, and the depart- 
ment boasts of 100 percent placement rec- 
ord. 

Hundreds of the school’s graduates go on 
for further study at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Cornell University, the Stockbridge 
School of Agriculture, the University of New 
Hampshire and other top-ranking training 
centers. 

A student who commuted to Jamaica Plain 
from South Boston to take the aggie course 
is an outstanding cytologist with the United 
States Department of Agriculture today; a 
Jamaica Plain graduate is dean of an agri- 
culture college in North Carolina. 

A former Brighton boy is a professor at 
Cornell; a Dorchester boy teaches animal 
husbandry at the University of Massachu- 
setts, a West Roxbury graduate manages one 
of the State’s largest ice cream factories. 

And so it goes. 

One of the school’s most illustrious grad- 
uates is Oswald Tippo, formerly of Roxbury— 
a community about as remotely associated 
with farming in most peoples’ minds as Ad- 
miral Byrd’s Little America. He is chairman 
of Yale University’s plant science depart- 
ment and one of the world’s foremost special- 
ists on woods. 

Occasionally a youngster takes the course 
only to find that agriculture is not quite his 
dish. Just such a boy was John X, who 
Dooley believes may be the reincarnation of 
Tom Sawyer. 

John was sent out to a retired general’s 
estate to get in some practical training in 
weed removal. He was paid 20 cents an hour. 
When the general returned late one afternoon 
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to check the boy’s work he found he had 
made almost no progress, 


PAY IS BOOSTED 


The next day the general boosted the boy’s 
pay to 40 cents an hour as an incentive for 
faster work. 

When the general returned at noon to 
check on the effectiveness of his double-pay 
plan, he found the boy lying with his shoes 
off in the general’s orchard. Another boy was 
doing the weeding. 

“You're paying me 40 cents, so I’m a boss 
now,” John explained. 

“I’m paying my helper half.” 

P. §.—John X didn’t go far in agriculture. 

Dooley himself tended a vegetable patch 
in South Boston as a boy, and the thrill of 
making things grow has stayed with him 
all his life. 

In recent years, however, he has been too 
busy teaching others how to farm to do any 
gardening himself. As Dooley explains it, 
“Cobblers’ sons are always the most ill-shod.” 


The Faith of a Military Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last summer a young man gave his life 
for his country. This young man was 
Lt. (j. g.) Robert Clem Allison, who was 
killed instantly on August 11, 1955, when 
his Banshee jet fighter crashed‘ near 
Perry, Fla. 

Bob Allison was held in unusually high 
regard by young and old alike in his 
hometown of Robinson, Ill. Asa former 
naval aviator, I admired: him for his 
great contribution he made in the devel- 
opment in the jet air age. ‘The security 
of America is dependent upon young men 
like Lieutenant Allison, who are willing 
to risk their lives to promote a strong 
air arm. The contribution these men 
are making is important to all of us, as 
citizens of this great country. 

Lieutenant Allison graduated from 
Annapolis in the Class of 1952, after win- 
ning many honors as a student at the 
Academy both in scholarship and in 
sports. He served 18 months in the Ko- 
rean action aboard the heavy cruiser, 
U. 8S. S. Bremerton. He made a great 
record in the Navy and his loss is keenly 
felt by all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, I was so much impressed 
with the remarks made by Rev. William 
M. Hunter, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Robinson, Ill., at the 
funeral of Lieutenant Allison, that I 
asked that a copy be made available to 
be included in the Recorp. Therefore, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following sermon: 

Tue FAITH OF A MILITARY MAN 
(Remarks made by the Reverend William M. 

Hunter, pastor of the First Presbyterian 

Church, of Robinson, Ill., at the funeral of 

Lt. Robert Allison, United States Navy, 

Tuesday, August 16, 1955) 

THE SCRIPTURE LESSON 


“After Jesus had entered Capernaum, & | 


captain in the Roman Army came up to Him, 
entreating His help. 
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“Sir,” he said, ‘my manservant is lying 
ill at my house with a stroke of paralysis, and 
is suffering terribly.’ 

“‘I will come and cure him,’ answered 
Jesus. 

“ ‘Sir,’ the captain went on, ‘I am un- 
worthy to receive You under my roof; but 
only speak, and my manservant will be cured. 
For I myself am a man under the orders of 
others, with soldiers under me; and, if I say 
to one of them, “Go,” he goes, and to another 
“Come,” he comes, and to my slave “Do this,” 
he does it.’ 

“Jesus was surprised to hear this, and said 
to those who were following Him: ‘Never, I 
tell you, in any Israelite have I met with such 
faith as this.’ Yes; and many will come in 
from east and west, and take their places 
beside Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
Kingdom of Heaven; while the heirs to the 
Kingdom will be “banished into the dark- 
ness” outside; there will be weeping and 
grinding of teeth.’ 

“Then Jesus said to the captain: ‘Go now, 
and it shall be according to’ your faith.’ 

“And the man was cured that very hour.” 
(Matthew 8:5-13; 20th Century New Testa- 
ment.) 

THE ADDRESS 


The Scripture passage I just read is one I 
have never read at a funeral before. I must 
admit I have never had an occasion of this 
sort where I felt it would be especially appro- 
priate. But, as soon as I heard the first, 
limited details of the passing of Bob Allison, 
I could not get this passage out of my mind. 
Something seemed to tell me: “Here is a clue 
to the whole matter; the answer lies in this 
incident in the life of our Lord.” 

What we need at a time like this is faith. 
But we need not only something to believe 
with our mind; we need something to act 
upon. We need to see, to understand, to 
accept, to live by something which makes 
sense, which gives meaning not only to life, 
but to a death which normally seems to us so 
utterly unnecessary. Notice, I said seems to 
us. Our own minds, our own wills, are too 
limited in their grasp, their ability to com- 
prehend everything which needs to be con- 
sidered. On top of that, our national shock, 
grief, unhappiness make those already lim- 
ited human minds even more limited. Truly 
we need a faith at a time like this—a faith 
which more than makes up for our all-too- 
present and obvious limitations. 

But what does our Scripture passage tell 
us about such a faith—and how does it apply 
to this circumstance? Believe me, it isn’t 
simply because Jesus cured the servant of 
the military man that I feel it speaks to us 
now, through I am sure that is- part of it. 

Military men of all branches of the service 
work under orders. Usually those orders are 
right, because not one, but many trained 
minds have worked on them. The Roman 
Captain summed ft up very nicely when he 
said to Jesus: “For I myself am a man under 
the orders of others, with soldiers under me.” 
As we said, being under orders usually leads 
the man to do that which is right and good 
for both the service and the man. These 
orders are intended to enable the doing of a 
job, the completion of a mission, with a 
maximum of results, and with a minimum 
of risk: The military man under orders 
very, very rarely will question those orders; 
he simply accepts them and does them. That 
is the result of his faith; he does what his 
belief, drilled into him, tells him is the right 
thing to do. 

Bob Allison, I am reliably informed, died 
in the performance of duty, while acting un- 
der orders. It would appear to us that, in 
this case, the orders may have been wrong. 
But were they? I am confident that what- 
ever may have caused something to go wrong 
at this time, and perhaps we may never know 
just exactly what did go wrong, that the or- 
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ders were not only basically right for that 
situation, but had probably brought more 
men in safely than otherwise. 

Certainly, while wise and intelligent men 
will strive to avoid such things in the future, 
possibly revising future orders, if need be, 
the basic system: of acting under orders will 
not be abandoned. 

Bob Allison, then, acted in good faith. He 
was not only a good officer and a gentleman, 
but he had a belief which could lead him on 
to a brilliant career—or to his death. But 
he had faith in more than merely being under 
orders. He had the mind of one who believes 
in Him Who, though Invisible, is none-the- 
less real. I believe that Bob’s belief in God 
did not come from being a good officer; I be- 
lieve he was a good officer because of his be- 
lief in God. Just as the Roman Captain 


“who came up to Jesus, he believed that if 


God, or God’s Christ, were to say “Let a thing 
be done,” it could be done. Just as simple, 
just as direct, as that. And Jesus Christ 
admired that faith, and held it up to Eternal 
Credit, saying, “Never, I tell you, in any 
Israelite have I met with such faith as this.” 

But—some may say—where did Bob’s faith 
get him? Where did his obedience to orders 
get him? That is a question everyone, or 
nearly everyone, may ask. They don't stop 
to realize that in asking it, they are question- 
ing the Love and Wisdom of God. But, I am 
sure, God understands our limited love, our 
limited wisdom in asking it—and seeks more 
to bring to our understanding a deeper 
meaning than is now the case. 

When we ask this question, we assume that 
for any of us death is stark, unutterable, 
terrible tragedy. But is it, for the man of 
faith? Does not the Bible say, “Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ”? Do we not believe 
that Jesus Christ died and rose again mainly 
that we would also rise again, in Him? Does 
He expect us to be weeping for Him at the 
tomb—or does He expect us to be awaiting 
Him among the living? Of course, much of 
our sadness, of our grief, is caused more by 
our sense of loss, our frustration. When we 
stop to think of the joy, the triumph, the 
achievement of the one who has gone on, 
our love for him will ultimately triumph, 
and we will some day say, “It is good. God 
loved him and was truly good to him. Now 
I’ve had a chance to think it over, I wouldn't 
have it any other way.” 

I have told people, many times, that we 
never learn how to live until we overcome 
our fear of death—that is, until our faith 
becomes so strong we are ready for either, 
as God may will. And I do believe that the 
man under orders, whether in time of war 
or of peace, obeys those orders, knowing 
these is risk, knowing something can go 
wrong. I believe it was a local veteran of 
Korea who said in my presexce that the men 
who don’t last long in time of battle are 
those who are so cocky, they don’t know the 
risks. In other words, it is the man who, 
under orders, or in faith, does his job, tak- 
ing every reasonable precaution and care be- 
cause he knows the risks, but still goes on— 
that man is the one who can and does teach 
us much. 

We live in an age where we have made a 
god of success. We won't accept anything 
(at least many of us won’t) unless We are 
positive, before hand, how it will work out. 
But God calls upon us to believe, to follow 
Him, to be under orders to Him in true 
faith, even though it may lead to a cross. 

Jesus Himself was under orders. Jesus 
Himself was a young man. Jesus Himself 
knew the risks, and faced them. And Jesus 
Himself met death. But because He did— 
Bob Allison and the rest of us need have no 
fear of death. The only fear we need is that 
we are too timid, too lacking in faith—be- 
cause we want to share in the adventures to 
which He beckons us. 
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The Honorable George A. Dondero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
I join with every Member of the House 
in congratulating Congressman GEORGE 
A. DonpEro on his courteous, efficient, 
and capable services as a Member of this 
honorable body. . 

In my mind, he was one of the out- 
standing leaders, due to his kindliness 
and consideration of Members on both 
sides of our political aisle. We all regret 
that he has decided to complete that 
meritorious service in the Congress, and 
I know that the people of his congres- 
sional district will have difficulty in re- 
placing our amiable colleague. 

However, I sincerely hope that his de- 
cision will be for the best and that he 
will continue to enjoy many years of 
happiness and good health in his retire- 
ment. 

I herewith include the following article 
from the April 1956 issue of the Ameri- 
can Highways, which I am pleased and 
proud to have ordered printed in the 
REcorD: 


CONGRESSMAN DONDERO To RETIRE FROM 
CONGRESS 


Almost simultaneous with his presentation 
of his portrait to the House Committee on 
Public Works, Grorce A. DONDERO of Michi- 
gan announced that he was not going to 
again be a candidate for Congress. Climax- 
ing some 25 years of service, Mr. DONDERO’s 
decision will remove one of the staunchest 
supporters of adequate highway legislation 
from the House Committee on Public Works. 
Following the reorganization of the House 
committees, Mr. DoNDERO was the first chair- 
man of this committee. The following are 
his remarks made at the time he presented 
the portrait, shown on the opposite page, 
to the committee: 

“A little more than 5 years ago an occa- 
sion similar to this was held in this cham- 
ber. At that time the portrait of my good 
friend, a very distinguished American, our 
former colleague from Mississippi, the Hon- 
orable William M. Whittington, was placed 
in this room. 

“My own portrait as first chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works under the Re- 
organization Act of Congress was to be placed 
here at the same time. It is of no interest 
now to detail the cause of delay. 

“An occasion of this kind is rare indeed, 
it occurs only once in a lifetime. 

“In this room I have served nearly a 
third of a lifetime—24 years of my official 
life as a Member of Congress. 

“It is a red letter day for me. That a like- 
mess of myself is to adorn these walls is a 
distinct honor in itself. That it shall be 
in company with my former chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, Mr. Mans- 
field of Texas, and Mr. Whittington of 
Mississippi, makes it a lasting and double 
honor. 

“Politics rarely enters this room. ‘Years 
ago when the Honorable Joseph Mansfield 
was Chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, he on more than one occasion 
requested that I preside or act as chairman 
while he absented himself from the room. 

“If there is any lesson or any example 
that might be gleaned from the portrait 
now being piaced here, it is that of com- 
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plete confidence and harmony between men 
of different political faith and coming from 
widely separated sections of the coufitry. 

“The end desired in human existence is 
happiness. All men and women cherish and 
desire the respect and esteem of their fellow 
man. That in itself is a great factor in 
making life pleasant, gratifying, and happy. 

“Your very presence here this afternoon is 
an expression of your kindness and friend- 
ship, for which I am truly grateful, and 
which I deeply appreciate. 

“It is, indeed, with a deep sense of grati- 
tude that I am honored and privileged to 
present at this time a remembrance of my 
long membership on the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and the Committee on 
Public Works—this portrait of myself.” 

The portrait, painted by Miss Dorothy 
Drew, of New York City, was accepted in 
behalf of the committee by Chairman Buck- 
ley. Present at the presentation were many 
friends of Mr. Donvero, including Congress- 
man Martin, of Massachusetts, and Secre- 
tary of the Army Brucker, former governor 
of Michigan. 

At the time of the presentation of the 
portrait to the Public Works Committee, Mr. 
DOoNpDERO had not yet announced his decision 
not to seek reelection. In his brief remarks 
made at the presentation ceremony, former 
Speaker JoSEPH MARTIN mentioned the fact 
that Mr. DonpERo came to the Congress for 
his first term in 1933, and “you'll recall that 
year we did not have very many freshmen 
Republican Congressmen.” As a matter of 
record, only one other new Republican Con- 
gressman still in office came to Congress 
that year. 

Mr. DonpeEro has established a reputation 
as one of the greatest living authorities on 
Lincoln. He was acquanited with the sur- 
viving members of Mr. Lincoln’s family, and 
it will be noted in the biographical data at 
the end of this article that his son is named 
Robert Lincoln. Few, if any, Members of 
Congress are held in higher respect and 
esteem by their fellow Members than is the 
Honorable Greorce A. DonpEeRo. * * * “Con- 
gressman from Michigan; born December 16, 
1883, in Greenfield Township, Wayne County, 
Mich.; educated in the public schools; gradu- 
ate of Royal Oak High School in 1903, and 
of the Detroit College of Law in 1910 with 
an LL. B. degree; admitted to the bar the 
same year, since which time he has prac- 
ticed law; held the following office: village 
clerk of Royal Oak, 1905-06; township treas- 
urer of Royal Oak, 1911-21; assistant prose- 
cuting attorney for Oakland County, Mich., 
1918-19; first mayor, city of Royal Oak, 
1921-22; member of the board of education 
for 18 years; member of Methodist Church, 
Masonic orders, and Kiwanis International; 
married to Adele Roegner, June 28, 1913, and 
they have three children—Marion E., Stan- 
ton G., and Robert Lincoln; elected to the 
73d and each succeeding Congress, including 
the 84th (24 years).” 


Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I submit herewith historical back- 
ground on the idea of the soil bank, con- 
tained in an article which appeared in 
the. St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The 
article written by Leonard Hall, a Post- 
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Dispatch columnist, was forwarded to me 
by an.alert constituent, Mr. Pete Fields, 
of Venice, Ill. 

The story follows: 

As for the so-called soil bank, the idea 
is not without merit. Yet the conservation 
crops which we propose paying these fellows 
to plant are the ones with the good, family 
sized conservation farmer plants as a matter 
of course in order to build and protect his 
land. Nor is the idea a new one. Back in 
550 B. C. the Attican dictator Peisistratus 
was offering a cash bounty to farmers and 
landowners who would take their marginal, 
sloping hill lands out of grain crops and 
plant these acres to trees. Attica was that 
part of Greece which produced the remark- 
able civilization centering in Athens; a city 
state whose power and prosperity are certain 
proof that it had once been a land rich in 
soil and forest resources. 

There’s a difference in the reasons for our 
soil bank and that of old Peisistratus. In 
his day Attica was beginning to know short- 
ages because of misuse of the land. We are, 
despite much bad land-use, still blessed or 
cursed with oversupplies. But the plan for 
persuading landowners to plant conservation 
crops and take marginal land out of produc- 
tion seems old as time; you offer them a cash 
bounty. It evidently didn’t work too well in 
ancient Greece, for the area that was then 
Attica supports fewer people today than in 
the time of Pericles. I rather doubt it will 
work today; my observation being that the 
only true conservation is practiced by people 
who have a deep respect for and love of the 
land. 


Tribute to the Memory of the Honorable 
Vera Buchanan, Late a Representative 
From Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep sorrow that I rise to add my small 
tribute to the memory of my friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Vera Buchanan, 
late a Representative from the 30th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. I know that this 
feeling is shared by all of us here, for 
her courageous spirit, her patience and 
understanding were an inspiration to all 
who knew her. 

Mrs. Buchanan was elected to the 82d 
Congress on July 24, 1951, to succeed her 
husband, the late Frank Buchanan. 
Like her husband, she worked hard for 
the people of her district, and they re- 
turned her to the 83d and 84th Congress. 
After having previously served on the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and the Committee on Public 
Works, she was elected to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency in the 84th 
Congress. As you know, the Banking 
and Currency Committee deals with 
housing matters. We are constantly 
concerned with the statistics of housing, 
and their effect on the Nation’s economy. 
Being a successful homemaker herself, 
Mrs. Buchanan brought to the commit- 
tee a special insight in housing matters, 
and a warm understanding of the prob- 
lems and needs of homemakers and the 
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importance of the home in American 
family life. 

A severe case of pneumonia overtook 
Mrs. Buchanan last year when she had 
devoted her energies to the point of ex- 
haustion in support of housing and flood- 
control legislation for her constituents. 
Her death on November 26 deprived the 
people of her district of a devoted and 
courageous representative. The House 
has lost a sincere and capable Member 
who will be sadly missed by those of us 
who knew her and valued her friend- 
ship. 

My deep feeling of sympathy goes out 
to her two daughters and other relatives 
in their great loss. 





Acres for Tomorrow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


£ Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
since the Congress has become increas- 
ingly concerned with providing for the 
establishment of a soil bank, retiring 
acreage not currently needed for food 
production, there is an interesting time- 
liness in an item that first appeared in 
the Chicago Daily News on September 
1, 1954. In this article, Dr. Raymond 
Miller, presently a lecturer at Harvard 
Business School, offered a plan for Gov- 
ernment payment for retired acres to 
prevent the creation of enormous sur- 
pluses. He describes his plan as “put- 
ting land in mothballs,” although he pre- 
fers the expression “‘acres for tomorrow.” 
Since this article appeared I have dis- 
cussed this currently popular idea with 
Dr. Miller, who states that credit for 
originating the idea must be shared with 
several others. However, I know that he 
expended a lot of energy familiarizing 
people with this plan and building up 
sentiment for it. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that regardless of differences of opinion 
over price supports, “acres for tomorrow” 
should be adopted as part of our farm 
policy. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this Chicago Daily News 
article as follows: 

Expert HIts WASTE OF UNITED STATES 
FARMLAND 

The use of all American farmland, result- 
ing in enormous surpluses, has been labeled 
“foolish and wasteful’ by a farm expert. 

“We don’t need all the land now, but we 
will 100 years from now,” said Raymond W. 
Miller, Harvard University lecturer. 

“We should not keep our farmland in full 
production when American women haven't 
produced enough babies to use the surpluses 
up,” he said. 

Miller, American consultant to the U. N. 
Food and Agricultural Organization, offered 
his own plan to curb surpluses. 

“Instead of paying out miflions for price 
subsidy and food hoarding, we should take 
some land out of production and pay the 
farmers for doing so.” 

Miller said his plan, which he calls Moth- 
ball Acres, calls for laying fallow 5 million to 
10 million acres yearly. . 
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damage to the textile industry and threatens 


“This will not only cut down on surplus 
production but will give the land a rest to 
recover its fertility,” he explained. 

Miiler, 59, who calls himself simply a 
California farmer, recently spent 5 months 
studying farm problems in India with a team 
of Ford Foundation experts. 

He was in Chicago Tuesday to speak on 
India at the Institute of Management of 
Northwestern University’s School of Busi- 
ness. 

“But India has no problem similar to ours. 
In fact, I don’t think any other country has, 
except maybe Canada,” Miller said. 

“In this country we've tried paying farmers 
to stop growing one crop. 

“So they plant something else causing an- 
other surplus. We've even tried burning 
crops. 2 

“My mothball plan is similar in principle 
to the system used in oil-producing States, 
where only the amount of oil needed is 


pumped.” 





Testimony of J. Spencer Love in Opposi- 
tion to H. R. 5550 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I was impressed with the testi- 
mony of Mr. J. Spencer Love; of Greens- 
boro, N. C., made recently before the 
Ways and Means Committee. I was so 
impressed with this testimony, Mr. 
Speaker, that I recommend it to all 
Members of this House and Senate: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am J. 
Spence Love, of Greensboro, N. C., chairman 
of the board of Burlington Industries, Inc. 
The next witness, Mr. Roger Milliken, and 
myself are appearing here today on behalf 
of.the textile industry in opposition to H. R. 
5550. We speak for the National Council of 
Textile Industries and, through it, for the 
member associations—the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, the National Fed- 
eration of Textiles, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. 

During 1955 the textile industry, includ- 
ing manufacture of apparel and other end 
products, employed an average of 2.3 million 
persons, accounting for 14 percent of total 
manufacturing employment in the United 
States. In addition, a substantial portion of 
the 813,000 workers in the cl.zmical and allied 
products industry group are engaged in the 
production of man-made fibers, dyes, 
bleaches, and other chemical products used 
in textile manufacturing. Many thousands 
more are employed in the manufacture of 
textile machinery and cotton agricultural 
machinery. Probably textile manufacturing 
and directly related allied activities account 
for 1 out of every 6 jobs in American manu- 
facturing industry today. In addition, of 
course, several million people in this coun- 
try derive their livelihood from the growing 
of cotton and the preparation and move- 
ment of the crop from the farm to the mill 
door. 

The textile manufacturers of this country, 
regardless of which particular fibers they 
individually process, are united in opposing 
United States membership in the proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. We are 
opposed to it because OTC, constituting as 
it does an endorsement of GATT, would 
guarantee a continuation of GATT’s trade 
policy. This policy has already done much 
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to do much more. Furthermore, United 
States membership in OTC would freeze this 
situation by removing from the Congress 
effective control over our foreign-trade policy 
as specifically delegated to the Congress by 
the Constitution of the United States. Dele- 
gation of such vital authority, in whole or 
in part, to a supranational organization in 
which the United States would have but 1 
vote in 35 would, in my judgment, add so 
much more uncertainty and doubt as to the 
future of textile operations in this country 
as to have serious consequences. 

With your permission I want to summarize 
briefly the situation in which the textile 
industry finds itself today. 

At no time in the past 5 years has the 
textile industry in the United States earned 
a rate of profit after taxes anywhere ap- 
proaching the average of United States man- 
ufacturing industry as a whole. Even in 
1955, with an improved business picture, the 
textile mill products industry profit rate was 
only half as large as that of United States 
manufacturing industry as a whole. This 
is the case whether profits are figured as a 
percent on sales or as a percent on stock- 
holders’ equity. This decline in profits has 
directly resulted in a 50-percent reduction 
in the industry’s spending on new plant and 
equipment since 1948 and the industry con- 
tinues to shrink in volume of equipment in 
place. 

In my own company, with half again as 
much average volume over the 1951-55 pe- 
riod, due almost entirely to diversifying 
acquisitions with borrowed money, our aver- 
age profits were less than half those of the 
1947-50 period. Such results as these are 
generally characteristic of the industry. 

Another indication of this situation is that 
the textile industry in the United States 
has not participated in the postwar expan- 
sion of the American economy to any im- 
portant extent. According to the Federal 
Reserve Board, production of all textiles has 
increased only 10 percent since pre-Korean 
days, while total industrial production has 
been increasing 44 percent. 

The foregoing facts can have no other 
meaning But that the textile industry is in 
close to the poorest condition of any major 
United States industry to absorb large new 
import competition. Yet the cotton seg- 
ment of the industry was singled out last 
year for drastic tariff reductions in the GATT 
negotiations at Geneva. 

The tariff on cotton cloth in the grey was 
reduced by about 27 percent. On Japanese 
cloth comparable to our 39 inch, 80 x 80, 4.00 
yards to the pound print cloth, for example 
(the most important single item in united 
States production), this tariff cut alone is 
the equivalent of two times the profit per © 
yard in 1954 of the average United States 
grey goods sales mill, the latest year for 
which such data are available. On most of 
the bleached, printed, dyed, and colored 
cloths the tariff was cut by 48 percent. 

Because there are relatively few important 
secret processes or patents in the manufac- 
ture of textiles, because most machinery is 
readily adaptable to a vast range of cloth 
constructions, and because the industry in 
the United States is highly competitive, be- 
ing composed of hundreds of independent 
companies, the price structure of the entire 
industry is extremely sensitive to small 
variations in supply and demand. 

Virtually the entire output of the American 
textile industry, together with imports from 
abroad, is priced and sold in New York City. 
In the cloth market lead times between 
orders and deliveries are frequently several 
months long. The availability of foreign 
deliveries with normal lead times means 
that the price effect on the New York market 
is far greater than actual imports from 
abroad would seem to indicate, for the buyer 
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uses foreign availabilities to beat down 
United States prices. 

‘The offer in New York of a relatively small 
amount of foreign goods at a lower price will 
not only result in a decline in price of the 
comparable American-made product, but by 
stimulating the shift of mill machinery to 
other still profitable cloth constructions, will 
spread the price decline and profit squeeze 
rapidly throughout the entire range of goods. 
Furthermore, this chain reaction is usually 
accentuated by concentration of imports in 
particular types of cloth and is often aggra- 
vated by substantial and apparently un- 
limited availabilities. 

Owing to the foreign industry’s great com- 
petitive advantage resulting from lower costs 
of both raw materials and labor, and the 
ability of a cartelized industry like Japan's 
to target its shipments against segments of 
the intensely competitive American industry, 
the only certainty is that nothing stands in 
the way of Japan’s taking over almost any 
portion of the United States textile market 
when and as she decides to do so. 

The rapid growth of import competition 
in cotton textiles, largely from Japan, which 
followed upon the 1955 tariff cuts, illustrates 
the extreme vulnerability of the United 
States textile industry to unrealistic trade 
policies of the sort OTC would perpetuate. 
The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York estimates total imports of cloth 
in the form of piece goods, household 
articles, and clothing into the United States 
for 1955 at not less than 250 million yards. 
Imports of piece goods add up to half this 
quantity. An additional 60 million yards 
have come in in the form of blouses alone. 
Some 35 million yards represent table da- 
mask, towels, and sheets and pillowcases. 
Imports of shirts, handkerchiefs, and a 
variety of other apparel items account for the 
balance. Not included are sundry lines not 
readily converted to yardage terms. These 
imports represent roughly 40,000 less jobs 
or 40,000 American men and women for 
whom there is suddenly no livelihood in the 
textile industry. 

The impact of such imports becomes clear 
when we consider that though the specific 
items Japan is shipping us may on the sur- 
face be equivalent to only about 2.5 percent 
of United States production stated as a 
general average, imports have taken about 
70 percent of our velveteen market and 30 
percent in ginghams. It is worth mention- 
ing that the American velveteen people, 
after having in effect lost their market to 
Japanese manufacturers, filed for relief on 
January 23, 1956, under the so-ealled escape 
clause of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act. June 19, 1956, has been set itor the 
hearing before the United States Tariff 
Commission and it is estimated that a de- 
cision will be reached by the end of the 
year. We don’t know what action the 
Tariff Commission will take, but all reason- 
able men certainly must agree that this 
surely is a slow way to escape. On the 
broad basis a loss of 250 million yards is a 
serious loss for the textile market. When 
we add that our exports of cloth have fallen 
250 million yards from 1951 to 1955, largely 
from competition with Japan overseas, it 
is clear that real damage is being inflicted 
even on so large a textile industry as ours. 
A half billion yards a year can and often 
does spell the difference between a good 
year and a bad year for the textile industry. 

Even the best Japanese wage scales are 
only about one-tenth of the prevailing scale 
of the United States textile industry. Such 
a differential combined with lower raw ma- 
terial and other supply costs makes possible 
prices which, while profitable to the Japanese 
textile industry, are completely ruinous to 
the American. The observation of American 
textile mill operating executives recently 
visiting Japan, is that in the larger Japanese 
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mills labor productivity is as high as in the 
United States industry; and it is, of course, 
the larger and more modern mills of Japan 
which dominate the export trade to the 
United States. In addition, of course, Japan 
is now buying cotton—including United 
States growths—several cents a pound 
cheaper than United States mills must pay. 
In fact, the United States Government has 
just announced an expansion of the pro- 
gram of selling American cotton abroad be- 
low the price paid by the American manu- 
facturer. World prices on synthetic yarns 
and fibers are generally lower also than in 
the United States. 

The net result under GATT has been the 
contraction of United States textile export 
markets and the opening of our domestic 
market to a full-scale attack by overseas in- 
dustries operating Western-type machinery 
at Oriental wage levels. Under such circum- 
stances, there is little likelihood that the 
needed equity capital will be forthcoming 
to modernize and expand the United States 
textile industry in line with peacetime needs, 
much less essential defense requirements. 

In recent years mill property after mill 
property has been sold at prices equal to or 
less than 50 cents on the replacement dollar. 
Textile equities, including those of the very 
best companies, sell characteristically in re- 
cent years at less than 50 cents on the re- 
placement dollar on the established ex- 
changes. And this is going on during the 
period of the most dynamic growth in Ameri- 
can history. It can only be explained by 
the fact that the investor must believe that 
the textile business is going to live constantly 
under the cloud of unbearable competition 
from low-wage labor countries. Necessary 
new capital for the most essential require- 
ments of modernization, expansion, research, 
and development is obviously not seeking 
employment in the textile manufacturing 
industry. 

The American textile industry today has 
no reserve capacity such as it had at the 
outbreak of World War II, and in that war 
there developed acute shortages of key tex- 
tile items. As Chairman of the Textile, 
Leather, and Clothing Bureau of the War 
Production Board from October 1943 to De- 
cember 1944, I have vivid personal recollec- 
tions of the problems we faced at that time. 
At the commencement of the war emergency 
the cotton and woolen portions of the indus- 
try were just starting to utilize their third 
shift capacity and this reservoir made it 
possible for use to squeeze out minimum 
needs without rationing. We have 8 percent 
less spindles and 8 percent less looms in the 
textile industry today than we had at that 
time and are running mostly on a three-shift 
basis. With substantial population § in- 
creases, and the industry now having little 
or no shift capacity reserve, it is obvious 
that we would have to go to a system of 
rationing immediately if such an emergency 
should confront us again. In this connec- 
tion the plight of the woolen and worsted 
end of the industry is particularly serious. 
A petition has already been filed with the 
Office of Defense Mobilization by the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers under 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955 relating to the effect of imports 
upon the adequacy of the United States wool 
textile plant today to meet United States 
emergency military requirements. 

This country cannot afford further de- 
cline in its basic textile-manufacturing ca- 
pacity or deterioration in its facilities, 
Many American communities (whole States, 
in fact) are almost wholly dependent upon 
textile mill payrolls. World competition is 
already pinching our pay envelopes and de- 
terring our employees from enjoying the full 
fruits of better conditions in industry gen- 
erally. Unless the threat of ever-increas- 
ing textile imports at sales prices below 
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United States production costs is removed, 
equity capital needed to keep this basic in- 
dustry modern and competitive with other 
segments of our economy will become less 
and less within reach and plants will con- 
tinue to close. We will lack the essential 
minimum capacity for any emergency needs. 

It would be fallacious to appraise this in- 
flux of cheaper textiles as a net gain for 
American consumers or as true stimulation 
of world trade. The American textile plant 
is adequate for our present peacetime re- 
quirements. Thus any increases in imports 
represent displacement of mill operations 
and employment in this country. American 
textile employees are the highest paid tex- 
tile workers in the world and, as such, consti. 
tute far greater consumers, when employed, 
of this world’s goods than their foreign 
counterparts anywhere. In essence, these 
cheap labor imports represent completely 
unfair competition wtih and displacement of 
American textile workers. I might add that 
this competition even goes to the extent of 
frequently copying our exact designs and 
patterns. 

I am proud of the American textile in- 
dustry. We will bow to no one in our loyal 
and patriotic devotion to our country. We 
are more than willing to accept our share of 
the burden of the cold war, but we must 
warn you that we are being pushed into a 
very unhealthy state; and our strength is a 
part of the strength of America. We are a 
part of America’s essential system of defense. 
Some have said that in time of national 
emergency the textile industry is second only 
to the steel industry in importance. Since 
winning the war, and in the spirit of inter- 
national amity, brotherhood and good will, 
the United States has poured money into 
Japan and other low-wage countries. We 
have been constantly exchanging technologi- 
cal know-how under the point 4 and other 
programs, and now we are helping see to it 
that basic raw materials for textiles will be 
available at substantially lower levels than 
our domestic prices. The textile industry 
has not opposed these programs; it has even 
participated in the point 4 work constantly in 
the interest of contributing to world prog- 
ress. However, when the end result of such 
programs is permitted to lead to the gradual 
confiscation of our major industries, to the 
gradual loss of hundreds of thousands of 
jobs and to the ultimate desolation of entire 
communities, the textile industry can only 
rise with all the strength it can muster to 
protest what is not only the grossest sort of 
injustice but what will also lead to ultimate 
economic -suicide. 

Passage of H. R. 5550, authorizing OTC 
and thus perpetuating GATT, would further 
undermine investor confidence in the future 
of the American textile industry and destroy 
thousands of jobs. We, therefore, oppose 
this legislation. 

Thank you. 





An Excellent Idea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial that appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on April 24, 1956, 
The editorial supports the most merito- 
rious proposal of my distinguished col- 
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league, Hon. OLIVER P. Botton. The edi- 
torial follows: 
AN EXCELLENT IDEA 


We wish Congressman Oniver P. Botton, 
Republican of Ohio success in his attempt to 
have Federal buildings in Washington prop- 
erly marked so that each could be easily 
identifiable from the sidewalk or from a pass- 
ing vehicle. 

After having heard the question of visitors, 
“What’s that building over there?” a few 
thousand times, Congressman BOLTON de- 
cided to investigate. 

“I found some Government buildings la- 
beled only with tiny plaques near the en- 
trance bearing the agency’s name or initials 
in small print,” Botron reported. “Others 
were marked only with a number or street ad- 
dress; and still others carried hard-to-find 
names inscribed near the top of the building.” 

A uniform system of marking would, in- 
deed, end much confusion among visitors, 
and the cost would more than be justified. 
We hope the idea succeeds. 





The Supreme Court’s Grab for Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader from the pen of its 
brilliant editor, Jack Kilpatrick. 

The editorial contains the ablest re- 
view of the sweeping grab for power by 
the Judges of the Supreme Court into all 
fields of human endeavor. 


The editorial follows: 
THE STaTES REACH ARMAGEDDON 


There could have been no real surprise 
among observers of the United States Su- 
preme Court at the Court’s arrogant action 
yesterday in rejecting an appeal sought by 
the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. in a 
bus-segtegation case. The Court announced, 
in its own contemptuous fashion, that the 
petition was filed “without authority of law” 
and “needlessly consumed our time.” 

In the view of many thoughtful attorneys, 
the South Carolina petition was no waste of 
time. It challenged a breathtaking stretch 
of the Constitution. The case arose when 
Sarah Mae Flemming, a Negro woman, sued 
the buss company for damages because a bus 
driver required her to change her seat in 
accordance with South Carolina law. Her 
suit was dismissed in the Federal district 
court, but on appeal to the Fourth United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Judges Park- 
er, Soper, and Dobie last summer reversed the 
district court and ordered the suit tried. 

In their opinion of July 14, 1955, the cir- 
cuit court judges called attention to the 
Supreme Court’s opinion of May 17, 1954, in 
the school segregation cases. Here the Su- 
preme Court, after terming education “per- 
haps the most important function of State 
and local governments,” held that “in the 
field of public education the doctrine of ‘sep- 
arate but equal’ has no place.” But though 
the Supreme Court had carefuly confined its 
ruling to “the field of public education,” the 
Fourth Circuit Court held, in the South Caro- 
lina case, that the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” had been repudiated not only as to 
schools, but in every other field also. 

That was a big jump for the circuit court 
to take. Hundreds of other appeals, involv- 
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ing modifications of long-standing law far 
less severe, have been reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court in other years. But this time, 
the South Carolina company’s petition “need- 
lessly consumed our time.” With that abrupt 
and high-handed stroke of its pen, the Su- 
preme Court snatched from the States a 
part of their inherent police power, daily ex- 
ercised by the States for generations. 

It was, we say again, no surprise. In trip- 
hammer succession, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has taken from the States 
their clear power to maintain racially sepa- 
rate public schools. It has deprived them 
of the power to regulate their own natural 
resources. It has seized their authority over 
nonnavigable waters wholly within their 
borders. It has voided the sedition laws of 
42 States. It has invaded their right to fix 
conditions for the employment of college 
professors. Now it has distorted the 14th 
amendment to make it read that no State 
may regulate seating on wholly local buses; 
merely to separate the races is to abridge 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States. 

The States have reached Armageddon. By 
successive assaults upon the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court has undertaken, in effect, 
to repeal the 10th amendment and to write 
into the 14th amendment sweeping new 
provisions to which the States have never 
consented. The Court has usurped the 
amendatory powers reserved to the States in 
article V of the Constitution. The Court has 
established itself as a superlegislature. It 
has arrogated unto itself a power, never 
given the Court, to twist and shape the Con- 
stitution as a thing of wax or putty. 

If ever the time has come when the States 
should take urgent counsel among them- 
selves, that time is now. The Federal Gov- 
ernment they created is devouring them. 

This crisis transcends any particular ques- 
tion of schools or buses, or gas or oil or 
water or sedition laws. It goes to the very 
heart and soul of our constitutional Union. 
If the Court is not checked—if the States 
fail to reestablish the dual structure of our 
Union—the Court will have achiéved, by 
judicial legislation, what the Convention of 
1787 resolutely refused to approve: It will 
have saddled upon us a consolidated govern- 
ment; it will have reduced the States to 
nullities and placed all meaningful power in 
the hands of a national authority. 

The one possible check upon the Court, 
in our view, lies in interposition by the 
States. They, and they alone, by concerted 
action may restore a constitutional balance 
of powers. Five States already have inter- 
posed their sovereignty in the matter of 
school segregation; North Carolina and 
Louisiana are expected to raise the number 
to seven this spring. But the matter can- 
not be met regionally; it cannot be met on 
the single issue of schools or segregation. 
It can be met only if the States reclaim their 
clear powers, assemble in convention as they 
did in 1787, and dedicate themselves to a 
rewriting of our Constitution in order to 
repair the damage the Court has done. 





Outstanding Negro Leadership in 
Jacksonville Acclaimed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 
Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the Afro-American Life Insur- 
ance Go. this week moved into its new 
$1,085,000 office building in Jacksonville, 
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Fla. This marks an important mile- 
stone in the history of this company, 
discussed in the following newspaper ac- 
count in the Jacksonville Journal. I 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
Negro leadership which founded and car- 
ries forward this important financial in- 
stitution. Moreover, the article men- 
tions another Negro leader in Jackson- 
ville, who is now primarily known for 
his great philanthropic and social work, 
Eartho M. M. White. As to her I can 
truly say that all of Jacksonville is her 
debtor for her Christian spirit and her 
good works cf all kinds through a long 
and fruitful life. I am proud as her 
Congressman to express my gratitude for 
her fine life. The article is as follows: 
INSURANCE COMPANY 55 YEARS OLD—NEGRO 
FirM Now In Bic TIME 


(By Doug Danford) 


Fifty-five years ago 7 men got together in 
Jacksonville and chipped in $100 apiece to 
form a company that today has assets of 
$8,400,000. 

The men were Negroes and their company 
has grown into the Afro-American Life In- 
surance Co., which is now moving into its new 
$1,085,000 home office building at 101 East 
Union Street. Dedication ceremonies will be 
held Sunday afternoon. 

It was January 15, 1901, that the seven 
founders met in Bethel Baptist Institutional 
Church at the invitation of the pastor, the 
Rev. J. Milton Waldron. Oldtimers say 
the minister was disturbed because Bethel’s 
burial society had just been bankrupted by 
the death of two members. (Dues were 10 
cents a week and the death benefit was sup- 
posed to be $30, which was the full price of a 
funeral in those days.) 

Waldron sold the others on a large-scale 
burial society and on March 4, 1901, Gov. Wil- 
liam S. Jennings signed a charter for the 
Afro-American Industrial and Benefit Asso- 
ciation for the United States of America. 
Waldron became secretary and the first presi- 
dent was another minister the Reverend Elias 
J. Gregg, of Mount Zion Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The other founders: 

J. F. Valentine, a Western Union lineman; 
A. W. Price, business manager of a weekly, 
the Florida Evangelist; Dr. Arthur W. Smith, 
physician; E. W. Latson, a bricklayer; and 
Abraham Lincoln Lewis, a 34-year-old planer 
who was working in Cashen’s Mill. 

On April 1 the new firm opened for busi- 
ness at 14 Ocean Street, using the front part 
of the Florida-Evangelist’s printshop. A few 
weeks later the Afro narrowly escaped being 
wiped out; the clerk came back from lunch 
on May 3 to find the great fire bearing down 
om the premises and she paid a drayman $2 
to haul the entire corporation—records, fur- 
niture, and a small rug—to safety in Oak- 
land. That clerk was Eartha Mary Magda- 
lene White, who left the business world for 
full-time social work and is still going 
strong. 

After the excitement subsided, the com- 
pany office was set up in the dining room 
of the treasurer, A. L. Lewis, at 621 Florida 
Avenue. They moved in 1902 to 609 Main 
Street, then to 722 Main, and finally, in 1910, 
built a two-story brick home office at Ocean 
and Union that has served until now. 

A bookkeeper has preserved one of the com- 
pany’s first policies. The document was dec- 
orated with an assortment of woodcuts: A 
beehive, symbol.of industriousness; a re- 
clining St. Bernard, symbolic of tenacity; a 
loosely draped Columbia, leaning on an an- 
chor peering seaward, whose symbolism is 
unclear. For the premium of 15 cents each 
Monday the association promised to pay $30 
upon the death of the insured. In the small 
print, probably as a hedge against a cat- 
astrophic epidemic, the company mentions 
that only one-half of the $30 will be paid 
within the first 6 months after death. 
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Today the Afro-American is writing poli- 
cies up to $25,000. The company began op- 
erating in Georgia in 1926 and expanded into 
Alabama in 1946. Now there are 126,000 
policyholders and 600 employees in the 3 
States. 

In 1938 the Afro-American became Flor- 
ida’s first million-dollar business owned by 
Negroes. At present it claims to be 6th 
among the Nation’s Negro insurance com- 
panies and 27th among all United States 
insurance companies. 

A. L. Lewis, the original treasurer who rose 
to the presidency and gained stock control 
of the company, died March 10, 1947. He 
was 81 years old and worth $337,764.36. 
Three generations of descendants are work- 
ing in the company now—a son, James H. 
Lewis, who is president and chairman of 
the board; a granddaughter, Mary Lewis 
Betsch, who is vice president and treasurer; 
and a great-grandson, James Leonard Lewis, 
Jr., who is assistant agency director. 


Southbridge DAV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to include the text, in 
part, of an address I delivered on Sun- 
day, April 22, 1956, at the annual banquet 
of the Southbridge, Mass., chapter, Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 

The material follows: 

REMARKS, IN PART, OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN BEFORE THE DAV, SOUTHBRIDGE, 
MASS.,*APRIL 22, 1956 
Distinguished commander, distinguished 

State commander, Judge Williams, my able 

and distinguished friends of the general 

court, Senator Benoit and Representative 

Cournoyer, distinguished town officials, Gold 

Star Mothers, officers, members, and friends, 

it is always with a great sense of privilege 

that I attend the installations of this out- 

’ standing veterans’ organization because I am 

conscious of the fact, as the American people 

are, that this Nation owes to you and to all 
our gallant veterans a deep debt of gratitude 
that can never be repaid. 

Moreover, you have not been satisfied to 
serve in time of war alone and to offer your 
all on the altar of patriotic devotion. You 
have also made, and are making, tremendous 
contributions to the Nation in time of peace. 

Your service to this beautiful community 
in various phases of its civic, economic, and 
political life, your unselfish service to the 
State and particularly your untiring efforts 
for the disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents are so well known, so memorable and 
distinguished, so praiseworthy, that. they 
scarcely need comment from me or anyone 
else. 

However, I gladly embrace this opportunity 
once again to tell you how deeply and sinp- 
cerely your fine work is appreciated, and I 
am sure that it will be continued with the 
same zeal with which it has been conducted 
in the past. 

I propose this afternoon to discuss with 
you very briefly some matters relating to 
veterans’ affairs which are presently pend- 
ing in the Congress and before the country, 
but before I do that I would like to make 
some reference to the progress we are making 
regarding flood-control and flood-rehabilita- 
tion work bécause I know how close to your 
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hearts this subject is, and you know how 
close it is to mine. 

When the great fiood disaster struck us 
last summer and fall, it came like most dis- 
asters of this kind without particular warn- 
ing. Not even our weather services, which 
usually endeavors to the best of its ability to 
give us timely reports, was able to present an 
accurate forecast of the approach and course 
of the terrible storm which caused such great 
loss of life and heavy damage in our area. 

Most unfortunately and most unhappily 
this lovely community was afflicted with a 
sorrowful blow almost without precedent in 
the history of our State, in fact, I doubt 
that any similar disaster has ever beset 
any area in our State as the result of floods 
and turbulent waters as that which was 
visited upon us last August and which was 
augmented during the fall season. 

The damage was great and the losses and 
suffering that followed almost unbelievable 
but, as I stated in your town hall a few 
days after this frightful disaster, I am proud 
and filled with unbounded admiration for 
this stirring manner in which all the people 
of your community faced up to this great 
disaster and the way in which you set to 
work both in your public and private facil- 
ities, to bring order so speedily out of the 
chaos and confusion and restore vital pub- 
lic services and set into motion the machin- 
ery of rehabilitation. Let me emphasize 
that you are all entitled to great credit, 
all of your town officials, your able, dili- 
gent, effective representatives in the gen- 
eral court, your various civic and business 
organizations and, indeed, all the people of 
Southbridge, for the spirit of determination 
and fortitude which you exhibited in the 
midst of adversity. : 

As you Know, Government at every level 
has been participating in the efforts to 
repair the damage that was wrought and 
to bring the community back to normal in 
every respect. In this work your town gov- 
ernment has made tremendous contribu- 
tions and all your town officials to a man, 
have given their cooperation and assistance. 


The State government, which has primary 
responsibility for the rivers and waterways 
of the Commonwealth, due in large measure 
to the unceasing, vigorous, persistent labors 
of Senator Benoit and Representative Cour- 
noyer, and State agencies, is endeavoring to 
Play its part, and the Red Cross and Fed- 
eral Government, pursuant to its mandate 
under the laws, to cope with emergency 
situations is working and cooperating to 
the fullest extent possible. For all these 
efforts we can be thankful, to the Army en- 
gineers, civilian defense, Smal) Business Ad- 
ministration, and all the rest, and we can 
be thankful most of all for the indomitable 
spirit and never-say-die attitude of the good 
people of Southbridge who have made sure 
that their community will rise up from this 
disaster stronger, more prosperous, and finer 
than ever. 

I may say that in Washington we are mak- 
ing splendid progress to date with the efforts 
which I commenced right after the floods 
and have continued since that time as chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Congressional 
Delegation Committee on Flood Prevention 
and Rehabilitation. 

So urgently have we pressed the matter 
of flood protection in this area in our de- 
termination to see to it in every way we can 
that such a disaster will never be visited 
upon the people again, that almost within 
a month from the convening of Congress 
this year, we were able to secure legislation 
inaugurating several major flood projects in 
our area including the major dam at East 
Brimfield, which is considered by the Army 
engineers to be the key to adequate protec- 
tion at Southbridge. That project has been 
authorized and planning money has been 
appropriated and we expect that before long 
construction will be underway. I am also 
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pressing for planning money for the project 
at Westville which is another important part 
of the overall protective plan and, in time, 
I expect that that will also be accomplished 
although the engineers advise me that from 
an operational standpoint it would be neces- 
sary substantially to complete East Brimfield 
first. . 

The point I desire to make, my friends, 
is that we are moving as rapidly as humanly 
possible toward the desirable goal of full 
and adequate flood protection for this com- 
munity and other areas in our State against 
the ravages and crue] afflictions of periodic 
floods. And we have been also moving with 
all possible dispatch with activities designed 
to effect stream clearance and stream im- 
provement by the removal of rubbish, debris, 
and other obstructions and to provide for un- 
impeded flow of the river and the other 
streams involved. 

In this work, among other features, we 
must understand two things, first, that it 
is a cooperative undertaking which involves 
the concurrence and participation of the 
local governments, and the State government 
as well as the Federal Government. 

Secondly, we must realize that the major 
projects in mind are of considerable magni- 
tude and require careful planning and con- 
struction activities over a period of time 
and that they cannot be completed over 
night. 

The main thing to remember is that we 
are making progress, great progress. We are 
on the right road, moving in the right direc- 
tion, and if we continue to cooperate with 
each other as we have been doing up to this 
point, I venture the prediction that it will 
not be very long before we will realize our 
objectives and the people of this community 
will be able to feel assured that, insofar as 
anything that can be done to insure them 
protection against terrible floods, it will 
have been done and accomplished by the 
patience, persistency, ability, and zeal of 
all those to whom responsibility for this 
work may be committed. 

Then there is the question also of disaster 
insurance which will enable people and 
businessmen generally to be insured against 
floods and other disasters. To those of us in 
this area the arguments for this proposal are 
unanswerable. Admittedly there are prac- 
tical difficulties to be worked out concerning 
the program, and the committees of the 
Congress are now considering them with 
vigor and careful attention, and I am hope- 
ful that we will be able in due course to pro- 
vide a system of insurance that will go a 
long way toward indemnifying our people 
against losses from these great disturbances 
of nature. 

This great organization may feel well 
pleased and well satisfied with the response 
its membership has made in time of stress 
and danger. Dedicated as you are to the 
welfare, interest and defense of the Nation, 
determined as you are by reason of your 
own past service to protect it, I know that 
it is not necessary for me to urge upon you 
the continuance of your splendid work. 

By all means, let us continue to build ade- 
quate protection against floods so vitally 
needed. 

And by all means, let us continue to build 
adequate protection against the dreadful 
world conspiracy of communism which 
threatens our liberties at this hour. That 
is a particular job for patriotic Americans to 
see to it that the insidious influences of 
subversive elements is checked. 

And let us see to it also that the cause of 
the veteran and their dependents of the 
people who have done so much to sustain 
this country is protected and advanced in 
the legislative bodies of the Nation and in 
every other place necessary. Let us make 
special efforts to assist our disabled veteran 
and his dear ones and, indeed, all the veter- 
ans with reference to the rights and privi- 
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leges which the Congress has so fittingly 
extended to them—the GI Bill of Rights— 
education, homes, hospitalization and medi- 
cal care and pensions which must be assured 
and provided at standards commensurate 
with the higher price levels and the higher 
cost of living which obtain in the country. 
In short, let us keep America strong, mili- 
tarily, economically, socially and, above all, 
spiritually, since spiritual strength, belief 
in our Creator and in the great liberties we 
enjoy is the greatest weapon we have in 
combating the evil enemies that would de- 
stroy us. Let us stand by our ideals, by the 
principles of the Constitution and the Na- 
tion, the rights of the individual, the rights 
of our people to advance to a more dynamic 
way of life and we will not only thus protect 
and secure our liberties but we will be making 
the greatest contribution possible to a better, 
more prosperous and happier America and 
the cause of lasting world peace. 


A Time for Calm Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include excerpts from an address be- 
fore the Mississippi State Senate by one 
of my distinguished constituents, the 
Honorable W. B. Alexander, State Sen- 
ator from Bolivar County. Senator 
Alexander’s remarks are worthy of at- 
tention as indicative of the views of a 
responsible leader in Mississippi during 
this trying period: 

Mr. President and members of the senate, 
when the senate and the house passed the 
Interposition Resolution without debate in 
the senate and by unanimous vote in both 
houses, I suggested from the floor that our 
presiding officer and the senate itself, for 
some weeks, indulge us’: with considerable 
leniency, so that those members of this 
body who wished to do so, might at a later 
date discuss interposition and the problems 
related thereto, which were forced upon 
the South by the nisguided Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, and the later de- 
cision implementing that momentous and 
most important decision. I thank the chair 
for recognizing me now for that purpose 
and I shall make my remarks as brief as 
the importance of the subject will permit, 
so as not to abuse the distinct privilege ac- 
corded to me by the President and the 
membership of this distinguished body of 
patriotic Mississippians. 

My senatorial district, the 30th district, 
consisting of Bolivar County only, a county 
of 63,000 population, should and does feel 
as strongly on the question of segregation 
as any other county in our great State, or 
for that matter, any other county in the 
South, unless it be a county like Clarendon 
County, S. C., in which according to the 
statement of that great statesman and con- 
stitutional lawyer, John W. Davis, has 17 
colored people to each white person in its 
boundaries. 

. . s * * 
THE GREATNESS OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi is historically and truly a leader 
among the 48 States of this Union. In 1819 
Mississippi was the first State in the Union 
to charter an institution for the education 
of young women. This was Elizabeth. Acad- 
emy located in the town of Washington, near 
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Natchez. This town was for a time, as you 
know, the capital of Mississippi. 

In 1824 Mississippi was the first State in 
the Union to abolish imprisonment for debt. 


In 1832, Mississippi was the first State in 
the Union to provide for an elected judi- 
ciary. Time has shown that this system is 
much preferable to appointive judges. 

In 1884, Mississippi was the first State in 
the Union to establish a college for women, 
supported by the State, this being the In- 
dustrial Institute and College at Columbus, 
now known as M.S. C. W. 

* a + * . 

While we have not had a member of the 
United States Supreme Court or a member of 
the Presidential Cabinet in approximately 
60 years from Mississippi, and we may not 
have another such official from this State 
for decades to come or for the remainder of 
this century, and while we have lost power 
and influence in the councils of the Nation 
due to the ever-increasing influence of mi- 
nority groups, many of them subversive, 
upon the political parties of this country, 
yet the native genius and intelligence and 
ability of the sons of Mississippi, the State 
with the highest percentage of native-born 
population in our Union, is such that a Missi- 
sippian is now president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, another 
Mississippian has just finished a term as 
president of the National Municipal Asso-* 
ciation, on a recent year a Mississippi boy 
was elected president of the National Boys’ 
State and a Mississippi girl was elected pres- 
ident of National Girls’ State. Many of the 
large colleges and large industries and large 
banks of this country are guided by a Mis- 
sissippian as its head, and Mississippians 
have won Pulitzer prizes in journalism and 
in literature and in many fields of endeavor. 
Our people, after being ground down into 
abject poverty following the Civil War, have 
the most eager aspirations for education and 
for enlightenment according to the official 
records of the United States Department of 
Commerce, of which I have photostatic 
copies in my office. Mississippi stands second 
among the States of the Union in the per- 
centage of its white population who are at- 
tending college, although we stand last in 
per capita income. Mississippi ranked first 
among the States of this Union in the per- 
centage of volunteers for the Armed Forces 
in World War II. The citizens of this State, 
along with 35 million of their Southern 
brethren, stand ready to spring to arms if 
necessary to defend our liberties or in resist- 
ing the Communist hordes, domestic and 
foreign, which seek to overwhelm us. We 
Mississippians are loyal people. We believe 
in the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment. We believe in the Constitution of 
the United States. I feel, along with many 
of my fellow citizens, that if the trend to- 
wards socialism and towards a more highly 
centralized national government should 
continue to the left as much in the next 
25 years as it has since 1932, that this Gov- 
ernment will be one of advanced socialism 
or perhaps even a communistic government 
itself. The Southern States, so deeply for 
generations entrenched in their reverence 
for constitutional government are the las‘ 
great bulwark of conservatism which will ir 
time preserve this Republic and enable us 
to remain free men. 

If such an organization as the NAACP is 
to continue to dominate and intimidate the 
officials and Supreme Court of this Na- 
tion, then we may even before another quar- 
ter céntury has elapsed, be no longer a Na- 
tion of free men, but be nothing but slaves 
to the Federal Government and as such slaves 
be persons whose only right will be to bare 
their backs to such lashes as a tyrannous 
master may seek to impose. We all know 
from such authorities as Attorney General 
Eugene Cook of Georgia and many other 
authorities, that a majority of the board 
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of directors of the NAACP are either out- 
right Communists or have been such, or 
that they belong to not 1 or 2, but many 
dozens of subversive organizations. To try 
to overthrow such organizations as this, is 
the bounden duty of every sworn public 
official in maintaining the Constitution and 
the freedom of this country. 


INTERPOSITION 


I shall refer only briefly to interposition. 
We are all familiar with it. The wonder- 
ful resolution so carefully prepared by a 
most able committee of our legislature itself 
adequately explains the reason for that res- 
olution and the philosophy on which it is 
based. The greatest and most momentous 
of all national issues, that of abolishing 
all separate State supported educational 
institutions for colored citizens and inte- 
grating them into white schools, presents 
far more than the issue of mixed schools. 
We believe that the Supreme Court rul- 
ing, which reversed more than 100 years 
of previous decisions of that Court, is an un- 
constitutional violation of the 10th amend- 
ment, which specifically reserves to the States 
“all powers not delegated to the United 
States nor prohibited by it to the States.” 
There is nothing in the Constitution which 
empowered the Federal Government to con- 
trol the State school systems, and the Su- 
preme Court has in its recent decisions, 
usurped legislative powers and has in effect 
begun the writing of a new Constitution, 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has the wrong concept of the Constitution. 
It is an immutable instrument which can 
be changed by an amendment voted by the 
people or the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States. Under the common law un- 
der which English-speaking people have lived 
for many centuries, the common law judges 
as conditions changed, would announce some 
new principle of law or some social revolu- 
tion by judge made edict. But this cannot 
be done with the Constitution, for it is the 
fundamental, stable, and paramount law of 
the land, with which no judge can tamper, 
The doctrine of interposition was first in- 
voked by Thomas Jefferson against the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, that set our new Na- 
tion on its first witch hunting crusade, 
This was when the Federalists exercised a 
dominant influence over the Supreme Court, 
Virginia joined Kentucky in calling on the 
other States to declare the act to be un- 
constitutional. In 1859, Wisconsin interposed 
against the Supreme Court’s Dred Scott de- 
cision. The act has been at other times 
invoked by various States and interposition 
or nullification is an historical American 
constitutional remedy, invoked more fre- 
quently in the North than in the South. 


This Government is a union of sovereign 
States. All rights not specifically granted 
the Federal union were reserved to the States 
or to the people, respectively. Where there 
are two contracting parties, it is never true 
that one party to the compact has the sole 
right to construe that compact. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, as the 
creature of the Federal Government, does not 
have the last and supreme right to construe 
the Constitution, because the States and the 
people who created that compact are after 
all supreme. 

« 7 + * ” 


THE RACTAL QUESTION 


It is obvious that we can never rectify 
the great wrong done us by the Supreme 
Court if we attack this problem solely from 
a racial standpoint. It is obvious that hav- 
ing once taken charge of the schools of this 
Nation, that the Supreme Court will in turn 
attack all matters of public health, mar- 
riage, elections and every activity of the 
citizen, so that instead of being a citizen of 
a sovereign State, he will be merely a tiny 
cog in the Federal scheme of things and 
we will be lost as free men, and that instru- 
ment referred to by James Bryce as the great- 
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est document ever written by man, will be 
trampled in the dust. I recall how Lord 
Macauley said, over 100 years ago, that the 
American experiment would fail when all of 
our free lands were gone, and I often wonder 
if the prophecy of Lord Macauley is about to 
become a reality through the forces of com- 
munism undermining our Government and 
through the misguided decisions of our Own 
Supreme Court, and through the repeated 
and successful attacks upon private industry 
which We have witnessed for the last 25 years, 
and which we witness to this very day in 
our own legislature. 

The Negro has far more to lose through the 
destruction of the Censtitution than we do. 
Any minority race will suffer first if that 
Constitution is destroyed. We have nothing 
but friendship for good colored people. 
While of late race relations have been 
worsened and the efforts of men of good will 
toward better racial relations have been re- 
tarded and the patient progress of many dec- 
ades has been destroyed, yet we cannot base 
our fight on anything, but good will toward 
the colored race. . After all, we can recall that 
not a single suit to force colored people in 
our schools and colleges has been filed in 
Mississippi. This is largely because we, the 
poorest of all States, have taxed ourselves 
voluntarily to where we pay the highest taxes 
in proportion to our per capita income and 
per capita worth, of any State in the Union, 
and that a larger percentage of our tax dollar 
is used for education, than in any other State 
in the Union, and because we are making a 
determined and costly fight to afford our 
Negro brethren school facilities, which while 
utterly separate, will be the equal of those 
afforded the white man. Two months ago, 
eulogies were paid to the memory of that 
great American and southerner, Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. I attended college in the little town 


of Lexington in Rockbridge County, Va., at 


the Virginia Military Institute. There we 
repeatedly visited the graves of Stonewall 
Jackson and Gen. Robert E. Lee, where he is 
interred in the little Episcopal church on the 
campus of Washington and Lee University. 
The incident in this great man’s life which 
impressed me more than any other, was the 
incident of General Lee strolling with a 
friend in that little town when a venerable 
Negro passed and respectfully raised his hat 
to the general, and the general in response 
raised his hat to the colored man, and upon 
his friend expressing his surprise that he 
should do so, the general replied, “Why, my 
friend, I am sure you would not want me to 
be exceeded in courtesy by a colored man.” 
I also recall that that very great Virginian 
and southerner, Stonewall Jackson, who had 
been a professor of mathematics at VMI most 
of the time between the close of the Mexican 
War and the outbreak of the Civil War, de- 
voted every idle moment organizing Negro 
Sunday schools. Neither man believed in 
slavery and neither man owned a slave. 
They embodied the spirit of real gentlemen 
of the Old South and of the New. 

My people have lived in the South for 
300 years. My grandfathers and all of my 
uncles of military age served in the Con- 
federate army. We know the Negro, with 
all his virtues and limitations. We have 
an affection for good law-abiding Negroes. 
Early in life, I learned that a colored person 
did not like to be called nigger, and my 
wife has reared all of my five children to 
never use the word “nigger” or Negro, but 
to refer to them as colored people. We 
should not wantonly hurt the feelings of 
any human being, especially a human being 
who is less privileged than we are. 

Just before the beginning of the great 
depression, I bought some 6,500 acres of land 
and subdivided it and built roads and built 
about 140 houses on these lands. I selected 
certain sections adjacent to each other for 
sale to white people, and certain other sec- 
tions of land adjacent to each other for 
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sale to colored people, and I sold about 75 
tracts of farmland to ambitious Negroes who 
wanted to live as law-abiding citizens and 
educate their children. These lands are now 
paid for. I enjoy the confidence of these 
many Negro friends and hundreds of others 
in Bolivar County and in Mississippi. I 
shall always treat these colored citizens as 
good as they will treat me. I shall always 
protect them if I can and see that they 
have the same economic rights and the same 
evenhanded justice in the courts that any 
white man has. Nevertheless, like the late 
Senator Bilbo, I can say in my heart that 
“I will welcome my colored friend as a 
brother in Christ, but I will not have him 
for a son-im-law.” We must maintain segre- 
gation. It is inconceivable to me that the 
white race in Mississippi, owning 95 percent 
of the wealth and 95 percent of the real 
estate, cannot maintain segregation as long 
as we have the sincere desire to do so. The 
Federal Constitution imposes no duty to 
afford public schools. We will abolish these 
public schools, if necessary. When the first 
colored child puts his foot, by court order, 
into any white school in Mississippi, we will 
abolish these schools. We will discontinue 
all appropriations for Negro colleges and uni- 
versities, for we will then know that we 
will not need a single Negro teacher or in- 
structor for any school in Mississippi, and 
we will discontinue the training of these 
people. However, we must not attack this 
great problem from a racial standpoint. We 
must attack it from a constitutional stand- 
point and thereby secure help from the 
North. It is said now that the Indiana 
Legislature is to seriously consider an in- 
terposition resolution. We must be con- 
servative. We must be logical. We must be 
calm. 

However, notwithstanding the fact that 
only 6 Negroes were killed by white people 
in Mississippi last year, while 8 white people 
were killed by Negroes and 186 Negroes were 
killed by other Negroes, we have had the 
most unfortunate and undeserved publicity 
of any State in the Union in this regard. 

We must be conservative in our talk. We 
must at all hazards, through such great and 
patriotic organizations as the Citizens’ 
Councils, prevent any lawlessness toward 
Negroes. We must be circumspect. We 
have had a flood of resolutions and bills 
aimed at preserving segregation introduced 
in this legislature, many of which were 
radical and unwise and did not aid in main- 
taining segregation. We have had many in- 
flammatory statements made, which were 
unwise and undeserving among a great citi- 
zenship such as ours. We. must not permit 
the radical NAACP to goad us into radical 
and fiery statements. 

. * * * . 


I do so well recall a few years ago when 
our Senators in Congress were in a fili- 
buster. against the iniquitous FEPC bill, de- 
signed to further rape the Constitution, that 
Senator Easttanp told me that he was ap- 
proached by a dozen northern friends in the 
Senate who were sympathetic to our cause, 
who assured him that if we would fight 
this matter out on a constitutional basis 
and not on a racial basis, that they would 
give us quiet help and assistance in the 
fight. Our southern Senators adopted this 
advice and never mentioned the racial ques- 
tion in any debate and they won the fight. 
We can win this fight in time, if we restrict 
it to constitutional grounds and not racial 
grounds, and if we are conservative, logical 
and decent throughout our fight. 

> aa . * . 


Then there is the matter of boycotts. In 
Alabama they indicted 99 Negroes for vio- 
lating the boycott law in connection with the 
bus strike at Montgomery, Ala. This strike 
upon the part of the colored people would 
have been over for good by now if the officials 
at Montgomery had not been unwise enough 
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to make martyrs of them. We cannot afford 
boycotts. We have the problem with us of 
sustaining and augmenting the tremendous 
advances we have achieved in the postwar 
period. Our fondest dream is for a true bal- 
ance between industry and agriculture and 
that dream may be realized in a not too dis- 
tant future. The so-called economic boy- 
cotts being conducted against many com- 
panies is manifestly unwise. So far as these 
boycotts in Mississippi are concerned, I am 
advised that they were pushed and pedaled 
by an admitted ex-Commuunist from St. Louis. 
It is unfortunate that these so-called eco- 
nomic reprisals, commonly known as boy- 
cotts, have been injected at the very same 
time when we are engaged in a death struggle 


“in maintaining a way of life and a philosophy 


of life we have known in the South for 300 
years. We have lifted the banners of bitter- 
ness and prejudice above our feeling of com- 
monsense and decency against some people 
and companies whose records for as long as 
a half century have been friendly and help- 
ful not only to this State but to the South as 
a whole. The ramifications of these boycotts 
are many. Our State, with its 2 million peo- 
ple, contributes to the national economy less 
than 1 percent. Boycotts have been histori- 
cally a prime weapon of the Communist 
Party and are un-American in nature, in that 
they deny and are contrary to the first prin- 
ciples for which we have been fighting. In 
the next place, these boycotts are most dis- 
turbing because they, in fact, display an un- 
receptive attitude, and one which everyone 
knows is untrue toward potential newcomer 
corporations in our State. 
* a . oJ ” 

Let us be moderate, but unyielding and de- 
termined. Let us be conservative in every 
act and deed. Let us fight this thing out not 
on a racial basis and not on a basis of hatred 
and prejudice but upon a basis of common- 
sense and reason, upon a constitutional basis, 
so as to preserve that immortal document 
which guarantees freedom to us and to our 
posterity. Let us all serve in this cause and 
use every lawful means to preserve our way 
of life. Let us use no unlawful means. Let 
us follow the example of our Citizens’ Coun- 
cil, a very great patriotic organization, in 
staying strictly within the law in the fight 
which lies ahead. This is our duty. The 
great man, General Lee, whom I referred to, 
said, “Duty is the sublimest word in the Eng- 
lish language,” and that is the opening sen- 
tence of that great book written by Thomas 
Nelson Page on the subject of Lee, the 
American. 

At the battle of Cressy, it was said that as 
his army met defeat, the blind old king of 
Bohemia, unwilling to survive the cries of 
defeat and disaster, had his chargers tied 
on either side to the chargers of his com- 
panions and that he, though blind, dashed 
into the fray and was killed, and that night 
as the pale moon shone down upon 30,000 
slain, they found the body of the blind old 
king of Bohemia with his brow ringed in 
blood and a small crest upon his head which 
bore the words “Ich dien,” meaning “I 
serve” and that they took this simple crest 
and placed it in Westminster Abbey high 
above all the battered shields and shattered 
swords and banners of victory which had 
aided the fighting men of England in a 
thousand years of conquest in mastering 
the seas and conquering the earth and that 
this simple insignia, “I serve,” is still the 
motto of all of England’s kings and queens 
and all of her princes yet unborn, and we 
in the South in humble imitation and in 
obedience to the words on this simple crest, 
may set our face like a flint toward the 
foe and must never yield. We are not in the 
fight to protect the constitution 75 percent 
or 98 percent but we are in the fight 100 
percent. We shall never give in. We shall 
never permit the amalgamation of the races 
and the destruction of the virtues of both 
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races at the behest of a power-mad minor- 
ity in this country. We shall serve and we 
shall serve to our dying day. We will never 
retreat. We shall win this fight if we adopt 
the principles of moderation. “He whom 
the gods would destroy, they first make mad.” 
We shall grit our teeth and keep our tem- 
per. We shall make no intemperate public 
utterance. We shall introduce no foolish 
and unwise legislation. We shall fight this 
fight on a constitutional basis. We shall 
thus enlist the help of the States of the 
North because the preservation of the Con- 
stitution is just as much to their interest as 
it is*ours. We shall be law-abiding. We 
shall not let a colored man be kinder to us 
than we are to him. We shall in the in- 
terest of both races unyieldingly maintain 
segregation, even though we must abolish 
the public schools to do so. We shall fight 
a good fight; right and justice and the Con- 
stitution are on our side. We shall win the 
victory. We shall as citizens of this great 
State be urged and uplifted by the crisis 
which surrounds us. We shall be a bulwark 
against communism and radicalism. We 
shall restore the Constitution to its pristine 
force and vigor. Mississippi is a natural 
leader among the States. Her power and 
political prestige shall finally be restored. 
I pray that although we have gone far to 
the left already and our Constitution has 
been weakened, that we shall never forget 
that we still have the finest Government 
ever devised by man. Pray, Almighty God, 
that we may preserve that liberty and that 
Constitution for our posterity and as an 
example of freedom throughout the centuries 
for all the nations of this earth. 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting at this point in the 
ReEcorp a timely article by that outstand- 
ing columist, Mr. Constantine Brown, 
who writes in the Evening Star. On 
Tuesday, April 24, in his column he 
pointed out that the Soviet propaganda 
efforts are placing the United States in 
a serious squeeze with its friends in the 
free world. The article follows: 

SOvIET SQUEEZE PLAY PERILS UNITED STATES— 
Rep GAINS AND AMERICAN LOSS OF FRIENDS 
DESPITE MONETARY AID ARE COMPARED 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The main effort of the Soviet leaders these 
days is directed at squeezing out the United 
States from the position of world leader- 
ship which was thrust upon us after the 
last war. And Messrs. Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev and Co. are doing a good job of it. 

The loss of our illusory leadership would 
not be a severe biow in itself if it did not 
jeopardize our security. 

Unlike the Western Powers in past cen- 
turies, which became world powers for profit 
through colonialism and exploitation of the 
lesser nations. America has conceived its 
new world position as a job in which it 
assumed obligations without compensation. 
We spent the taxpayers’ money chasing that 
will-o’-the-wisp, lasting peace, without ask- 
ing anything for ourselves. 

Our leaders of both parties believed in the 
gratitude of the countries which received our 
bonanza. They thought that by spending 
tax dollars indiscriminately they would 
secure such good will from the recipients 
that the free world would help create a 
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strong barrier against the rising tide of 
Communist imperialism. 

There were some White House advisers 
during the war who conceived the idea of a 
millennium through economic leveling be- 
tween the haves and the have nots. This 
was expressed by one of the brain trusters at 
an informal dinner at the Polish Embassy 
in Washington which this reporter attended, 
as follows: “‘The world peace will have to be 
assured by America. We shall have to siphon 
our wealth across both oceans in such volume 
that there shall be a leveling off between 
our prosperity and the European and Asian 
lack of it. When sufficient American sub- 
stance has been transferred across the oceans 
we will have less and they will have more. 
In this manner there will be an economic 
equality between all peoples which will in- 
sure the world free of wars and strife.” 

Whether this theory, expounded by one of 
the foremost brain trusters of President 
Roosevelt, was espoused by his successors is 
difficult to say. But we are now continuing 
the policy of siphoning across the oceans 
American dollars and goods without regard 
for where they go. 

Yet we have not reached the millennium 
the brain truster expected from this leveling 
off of economic disparity. Far from it. We 
are now faced with an international situa- 
tion that only inveterate wishful thinkers 
would describe as favorable to peace. 

The French are looking to Russia to help 
them out of their ticklish position in North 
Africa. Premier Mollet and Foreign Minister 
Pineau start their pilgrimage to Moscow on 
May 14. The main purpose is to ask the 
Kremlin’s price for friendly intervention in 
France’s behalf with the Arabs. 

The West German Republic has begun dis- 
creet negotiations with the Muscovites look- 
ing toward German unity. In the Middle 
East the Russian drive to substitute them- 
selves for the United States is moving rapidly 
toward successful accomplishment. 

This reporter, just returned from a trip to 
Turkey and Greece, can say that our posi- 
tion in Turkey is becoming precarious, while 
in Greece the American-supported Tito is 
taking advantage of the Cyprus and is driv- 
ing for a Greek-British controversy over new 
political constellation—the Belgrade-Athens- 
Cairo axis. The fact that Tito’s heart be- 
longs to the daddies in Moscow (and since 
Stalin’s death and dedeification he is closer 
to the Kremlin than before) does not keep us 
from pouring tens of millions into his treas- 
ury. The argument of our bureaucrats is: 
“If we do not help him, the Russians will 
soon have bases on the shores of the 
Adriatic.” 

We were, according to statements from the 
highest in the land, on the brink of war in 
the Middle East until the Russians told the 
Arabs last week: “Go easy, boys, for the time 
being.” Only then did fears of an early out- 
break subside. 

Communism is gaining in the Far East. 
Only a handful of weak countries still stand 
by us. The Pakistanis still are loyal, but 
have become uncertain about our intentions 
toward them. In the meantime, the Rus- 
sians are making important inroads in the 
country and are preparing to increase their 
support of the republic. 

There is an uneasy armistice in Korea. 
Since it was signed in 1953, the Communists 
have strengthened their military position far 
beyong what it was before the truce. 

The ridiculous “exchanges of views” be- 
tween American Ambassador Johnson and 
Communist Ambassador Wang which have 
been going on at Geneva. since last August 
are interpreted by the free Asiatics as mark- 
ing time to pave the way for a conference 
between Secretary Dulles and Red Premier 
Chou En-lai. 

Only professional optimists can maintain 
that we are not being squeezed out of our po- 
sition of leadership in the free world. And 
this Communist squeeze is a definite threat 
to our national security. 
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HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago it was my 
pleasure to address a Conference on 
Automation in Pittsburgh, Pa., cospon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Labor Educa- 
tion Council and Labor Education Serv- 
ice, Pennsylvania State University. My 
remarks were directed toward the public 
policy aspects of automation. Mr. Bruno 
A. Moski, Director of Industrial En- 
gineering, Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co. presented the management view- 
point while Mr. Nat Goldfinger, econ- 
omist from the Department of Re- 
search, AFL-CIO, presented the labor 
viewpoint. Delegates from AFL and CIO 
local unions and from lodges of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen from 
the western Pennsylvania area attended 
the conference and participated in the 
discussion which followed the formal 
presentation’ of the various viewpoints 
on this important subject. 

Mr. Speaker, this Conference on Auto- 
mation was an inspirational] example of 
democracy in action, citizens meeting to- 
gether to discuss the various aspects of 
@ mutual problem which is of immediate 
concern to the working people of our 
country. The conference in Pittsburgh 
made an outstanding contribution tow- 
ard the more widespread understanding 
of the impact which automation will 
have on our social and economic systems. 
I congratulate the Labor Extension Serv- 
ice of Penn State University and the 
Pittsburgh Labor Education Council for 
their outstanding leadership in making 
the conference an outstanding success 
and hope that this type of meeting may 
serve as a model of similar discussions 
in other parts of the United States. 

The text of my address follows: 

Congressional concern over the impact of 
automation on our citizens, our living habits, 
and our economy has many different aspects. 
I would like to discuss some of the more im- 
portant of them in the brief time allotted me 
for this initial presentation. Others may 
come into our discussion as the result of 
questions following your buzz sessions. 

I would like to devote my remarks here 
today to these major points in regard to au- 
tomation: (1) Automation in the Federal 
Government; (2) the broad public policy as- 
pects of automation; (3) the role of the Fed~ 
eral Government in meeting the challenge 
of automation; and (4) positive steps which 
should be taken now. 

I. AUTOMATION IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

In our general consideration of automa- 
tion, we have tended to direct our attention 
to the application of automation in indus- 
trial situations. We have learned of dra- 
matic changes in the production-line uses 
of automation, whereby hundreds of workers 
have been replaced by a handful, because of 
the installation of awe-inspiring machines 
and electronically controlled operations. 

Less has been heard about the impact of 
automation on various agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. A recent 
article in the Wall Street Journal reported 
that machines to streamline paper work in 
the Bureau of Public Debt of the Treasury 
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Department have reduced the number of em- 
ployees in that office by two-thirds over the 
past 10 years. Records divisions of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Social Secu- 
rity Administration are drastically reducing 
their number of employees through the use 
of electronic machinery. The Weather Bu- 
reau now has a machine which automatically 
reproduces the weather maps appearing in 
our daily papers. Weather data is fed into 
the machine, and in 8 minutes it performs 
mathematical computations that would take 
one man 64 years to complete. 

The Post Office Department will perhaps 
have the greatest use for electronic machin- 
ery in the years ahead. Already there are 
various machines in use which sort mail, and 
perform other similar mechanical functions. 
The Wall Street Journal reports that encour- 
aging results have been obtained on tests of 
@ new machine which can read typewritten 
addresses on letters and sort these letters by 
city of destination. 

The Post Office has also installed a new 
stamp-vending machine for use in post 
offices. You drop in coins, dial the number 
of stamps you desire, and they are automati- 
cally dispensed. A recorded voice even says 
“thank you” to the stamp purchaser. 

Thus, you see that all of the applications 
of automation are not confined to the field of 
industrial production, but affect workers in 
the Federal Government as well. 


II. BROAD PUBLIC POLICY 


In view of the broad social.and economic 
ramifications of automation, what should be 
the role of the Federal Government? Or to 
phrase it another way, what are the public 
policy considerations in the impact of auto- 
mation on our modern civilization? At the 
outset I feel that the advent of automation 
on our modern industrial scene requires us 
to carefully reexamine our basic philosophy 
of government, since the concern over the 


changes automation will bring to our daily 
lives in the years ahead intimately affects 


this concept of democratic government. 

Our democratic system of government in 
America is unique because it places primary 
concern on the individual human being, his 


wants, his needs, his welfare. All power of 
government reposes in the hands of the indi- 
vidual citizens. Government is successful in 
terms of its ability to formulate and carry 
out policies which fulfill the needs and pro- 
mote the welfare of the people who delegate 
certain powers to their government. Gov- 
ernment which ignores the needs and welfare 
of all the people, in order to pursue courses 
of action beneficial to particular groups of its 
citizens, is violating our fundamental pre- 
cepts of democratic government. Good gov- 
ernment is responsive to the needs of its 
people and within its constitutional limita- 
tions, acts to meet problems or innovations 
which conceivably could affect the well-being 
of its citizens. Such response of government 
to individual situations may be called public 
policy. Sound public policy, like good gov- 
ernment, must be tailormade to meet the 
needs of our people and must always Keep 
foremost as its objective the promotion of 
human welfare and human values. Material 
progress at the expense of human suffering 
cannot be defended. This is the way of the 
totalitarian dictatorships and has no place in 
our democracy. 

These are fundamental statements of fact 
which we must be aware of in the discus- 
sion of automation as it affects public pol- 
icy. I am sure that most Americans today 
accept these time-honored philosophies of 
Government, which were written into our 
Constitution by the Founding Fathers and 
implemented by practice over the years. 

In searching for a governmental policy to 
effectively deal with the problems raised by 
automation, we have certain insights gained 
by past experience. Automation has some- 
times been referred to as the second indus- 
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trial revolution. What policies were adopted 
by governments in the past when sudden 
technological changes appeared? 

Most authorities agree that the first in- 
dustrial revolution took place about 200 
years ago, while our country was still divided 
into colonies of Great Britain. We all re- 
member reading of the violent uprisings in 
England which accompanied the invention 
and application of labor-saving machinery 
in mills and factories. Thousands of work- 
ers were thrown out of work in the wave of 
social and political upheaval. As a result, 
human suffering under the rule of an ab- 
solute monarch caused untold misery and 
deprivation. Economic justification of the 
changes, brought about by the first indus- 
trial revolution, were expressed by the phil- 
osophy that government should not inter- 
fere in any way with the right of business 
and industry to carry out policies, even 
though they might be detrimental to the 
public good. 

This philosophy dominated the 18th and 
19th centuries and extended well into our 
present century. Certain reactionary ele- 
ments of our business society even today 
still cling to this philosophy, which is evi- 
dent in the lack of social responsibility in 
the pursuit of their policies. 

In America, during the late 1800's, the 
introduction of mass-production methods 
brought about a notable acceleration of the 
first industrial revolution. This period 
marked the development and growth of giant 
corporate enterprises of; such power as to 
rival our Government itself. “The public 
be damned,” was the motto of these indus- 
trial giants. Their wealth and influence 
dominated the election of public officials at 
the State and National governmental levels. 
Unbridled power and wealth was a corrupt- 
ing influence on the very foundations of 
democratic Government. 

Resurging public opinion demanded regu- 
lation of these monopolistic giants. Anti- 
trust laws, regulatory laws, and court de- 
cisions were directed against them, but only 
a portion of their activities were ever brought 
under control. Legislation such as the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Act, and the Securities 
and Exchange Act, passed during the New 
Deal years, was a later step to protect the 
public against further exploitation. 

Governmental policy during the period of 
the growth of monopolistic corporate enter- 
prises was generally one of noninterven- 
tion. When the abuses and power of these 
enterprises grew to such a point as to 
threaten our form of government, public 
opinion demanded action. But such action 
against entrenched economic interests was 
at best only a checkrein to further abuse. 

Some people argue that our material prog- 
ress during the past 75 years and our present 
high standard of living could not have taken 
place otherwise. I am of a different opinion. 
It was not until corporate excesses began to 
be curbed that any real advancement of the 
welfare of the individual citizen took place. 
Labor was crushed by monopolistic corporate 
power until the depression and the New 
Deal afforded working people the legal right 
to organize and bargain collectively. It has 
been over the past 20 years that the real ad- 
vances in our standard of living have taken 
place, and the role played by organized labor 
in winning a share of the fruits of corporate 
wealth is a matter of record. 


Here is a lesson which was leamped 75 
years ago and which is applicable to our 
present discussion of automation. Govern- 
ment must not surrender its duty of protect- 
ing and promoting the welfare of all its citi- 
zens. especially in times of economic and 
technological upheavals. Economic and 
material progress must never again be per- 
mitted to travel a road paved with the 
bodies of workers, crushed in the mad scram- 
ble for wealth and power. Human dignity 
and the public good must not be subverted 
to personal greed. 
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Our Government has a legitimate right 
to become involved at the very beginning of 
this “Second Industrial Revolution” so that 
past abuses will mever again be repeated. 
We, as citizens, should demand such public 
policies as are necessary to insure that the 
impact of automation will be intelligently 
directed toward the realization of benefits 
which will be enjoyed by all our citizens. 


lil. THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF AUTOMATION 


There can be not doubt that the problem 
of automation is a national issue. By the 
enactment of the Employment Act of 1946 
the Congress of the United States gave legal 
recognition to the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use its resources to create the 
conditions making for maximum employ- 
ment, by fostering and promoting condi- 
tions which will afford Job opportunities for 
all people desirous and capable of working. 

If the results of automation were to take 
place suddenly and on a broad scale, mil- 
lions of workers would be thrown out of 
work, competing against each other for 
fewer and fewer jobs at lower and lower 
pay. Our social and economic system would 
be in a chaos. Widespread depression and 
mass unemployment poses a dangerous 
threat to our democratic way of life. It 
would be disastrous both in terms of human 
suffering at home and in terms of the op- 
portunity it would afford to Communist im- 
perialism in its plan for domination of the 
free world. The stakes in the game are 
high. Either we adopt public policies to 
study, anticipate, and channel the course 
of automation toward human betterment, 
or like the Frankenstein monster, it may 
rise up to destroy us. 

I am confident that intelligent and in- 
formed American citizens will not permit 
the potential blessings of automation to 
escape us or be turned against us. We will 
not permit our Government to stand idly 
by and await the full impact of automation 
without preparing ourselves for its effects. 
We cannot afford the luxury of inaction or 
failure to face up to the realities of auto- 
mation. If the administration temporarily 
in control of the policies of our Government 
fails to take heed of the impending changes 
which automation will bring to every phase 
of our lives, I am sure that a new admin- 
istration will be elected in its place which 
will take such action as is deemed necessary. 


IV. POSITIVE STEPS NOW 


What are some of the ways fn which public 
policy can be effectively directed toward 
systematic preparation for the social, eco- 
nomic and technological changes brought 
about by automation? 


First, there must be a recognition of au- 
tomation, what it is, what it means, what 
we estimate its effects will be, where its 
impact will be first felt, and other similar 
fact-finding questions. Meetings such as 
this are of tremendous importance because 
these types of questions are discussed. It 
is also important that the word “automa- 
tion” and its meanings be made known to 
the great numbers of our people who do not 
have the opportunity of attending such 
meetings and who may not read or hear 
about automation. There must be wide- 
spread recognition and understanding of 
the problem, not in technical terms but in 
the basic understanding of what automa- 
tion means to individual citizens and how 
the future of all of us depends on the 
adoption of sound public policy to deal with 
the problems which automation creates. 
Government is motivated into particular 
courses of action by an awareness of its 
citizens, and their ability to make their 
opinions known to their appropriate elected 
representatives who have a role in the for- 
mation of public policy. 


One way of making your views known is to 
call the attention of your public officials to 
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hearings before Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. The hearings are entitled 
“Automation and Technological Change” and 
contain a wealth of information and statisti- 
cal data submitted by the expert witnesses 
who appeared before the committee. A sub- 
sequent report on these hearings gives a con- 
cise statement of the basic facts of the prob- 
lem of automation and offers policy recom- 
mendations to meet this problem. 

Secondly, I feel that sound public policy 
required that every possible effort be made 
to strengthen our economy at its found&tions 
so that temporary setbacks resulting from 
technological change may be compensated 
for elsewhere in the national economy. By 
this I mean the enactment of a broad legis- 
lative program to place greater purchasing 
power in the hands of the average citizens. 
This program would include an increase in 
personal income tax exemptions; an increase 
in the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and 
an extension of coverage; an increase in 
social-security benefits, a reduction of the 
retirement age, and a liberalization of other 
provisions of the law; liberalization of our 
unemployment compensation system; assist- 
ance to areas of chronic unemployment in 
the establishment of facilities for vocational 
rehabilitation, education, and retraining of 
displaced workers, especially older workers, 
and the attraction of new industries; an ex- 
panded health and medical research pro- 
gram; Federal aid for school and hospital 
construction; full development of our nat- 
ural resources, and other similar type pro- 
grams which will have a long-range beneficial 
effect on our economy while also meeting the 
most pressing economic needs of our people. 

A dynamic, éxpanding, full-employment 
economy is perhaps the best way in which we 
can prepare ourselves for the impact of auto- 
mation, and guarantee that hardships to dis- 
placed.workers and their families will be kept 
ata minimum. A healthy, expanding econ- 
omy will be able to absork displaced workers 
as well as providing job opportunities for our 
young people entering the labor market. 

Thirdly, it is the responsibility of enlight- 
ened management to face up to the broad 
social aspects of automation and understand 
and accept their full role in the process of 
technological change. Industry must be pre- 
pared to use part of the wealth and abun- 
dance created by more efficient and less 
costly production in the retraining of dis- 
placed workers so that their skills might be 
utilized in other parts of our economy. In- 
dustry has the responsibility of carefully 
planning and scheduling its production, so 
that loss of employment and resulting hu- 
man suffering may be minimized. The in- 
stitution of new automation machinery must 
be carefully planned so that due considera- 
tion is given to the general state of business 
so that displaced workers may find new 
employment more readily. 

Fourthly, the impact of automation places 
on organized labor the responsibility of 
meeting the challenge of technological ad- 
vancement. I am proud to pay tribute to 
the statesmanlike position which the leaders 
or organized labor have taken in this regard. 
There will be no machine-smashing riots in 
the second industrial revolution in Amer- 
ica, for the new labor-saving machines offer 
almost unlimited opportunities for human 
progress if our technical skill and ability are 
molded to the needs and betterment of all 
mankind. This does not mean that labor 
can afford to sit back and await the fruits 
of abundance created by more efficient labor- 
saving machinery. Labor must cooperate 
with enlightened management in the solu- 
tion of mutual problems so that the mutual 
advantages which automation has in store 
for us may be fully realized. Labor must 
be prepared to offer constructive recommen- 
dations in the application of technological 
changes to specific situations. Labor must 
educate its membership to understand auto- 
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mation and mobilize public opinion in the 
community to a realization of the problems, 
opportunities and the challenge which we 
must all meet in this spirit of cooperation. 

The horizon is filled with glorious oppor- 
tunities. A bright new day is dawning, if 
only we can grasp its significance and adopt 
policies to meet the challenge of automation. 

We look forward to shorter workweeks, 
more leisure time, greater cultural and re- 
creational opportunities, travel, and an en- 
joyment of the good things of life with our 
families. 

Men of good will—people in all walks of 
life, in labor, mangement, and in govern- 
ment—working together in a spirit of coop- 
eration and brotherhood can achieve this 
goal of freedom, security, and abundance for 
which civilization has been struggling for 
thousands of years. 





Problems of the Middle East Are Still 
Unsolved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems of the Middle East appeared as if 
they were on the way to a solution ac- 
cording to the jubilant headlines which 
the papers gave them early last week. 
Today we realized, with sober reflection, 
that the basic problems remain unsolved 
and the threat of a conflict which might 
blossom into the third world war remains 
hanging over the world. That the unrest 
which seethes in that part of the world 
is unsettled is made evident by the re- 
peated clashes and outbursts of violence 
along the frontiers of Israel before that 
cease fire which we hailed so hopefully 
was a week old. 

We in America have not realized that 
lasting peace will come to that area only 
when all of the people there have become 
reconciled to peace and the status quo. 
And the latter, the status quo, which 
means the existence of Israel and its 
present frontiers, is the most important 
of the two. — 

Beyond these two paramount ideologi- 
cal and economic conditions for peace 
are the important considerations of the 
problems of resettlement of refugees, 
ending of the economic misery and pri- 
vation which is so prevalent in that part 
of the world, the solution of the prob- 
lems of furnishing adequate water for 
domestic, agricultural, and economic use, 
and the furnishing of a decent standard 
of living to all the people of the area. 

As a preludium to any such settlement, 
we must set about making the Arabs 
recognize that war is in no wise either 
practical or desirable. 

Present conditions indicate that the 
Arabs only seek to use the present cease- 
fire as a period to continue their military 
buildup until they are either ready to 
attack themselves or to attempt to goad 
the Israelis into a preventive war. 

I repeat that this impending war may 
be the preludium to the first atomic war. 
We in America have a duty to ourselves 
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and the rest of the world to see to it that 
Israel and the Arabs do not fall into this 
abyss and drag the rest of the world in 
with them. 

Israel wants peace as badly as do we 
in America. The Arabs are spoiling for 
a fight, and their leaders’ declarations 
show they will go to war as soon as the 
circumstances indicate the success of 
such a venture. 

We in America can delay or prevent 
the possibility of such a calamity by pro- 
viding Israel*with such of the sinews 
of modern war as would make her such 
a sufficiently formidable opponent that 
the Arabs would not dare to attack her. 
I have consistently urged that Israel be 
given the weapons she needs for her own 
defense, and hope that her need will be 
soon realized by the White House to co- 
incide with America’s own enlightened 
self-interest. 

One of my good friends, Dr. Leon 
Fram, of Temple Israel, in the city of 
Detroit, one of our city’s most respected 
clergymen, and leaders in church and 
civic affairs, recently wrote a letter to 
the President which expresses the feel- 
ings of many of our people here in 
America their concern for the future of 
Israel, as well as the peace of the world. 

I hope that my insertion of it into the 
Recoro at this point will call to atten- 
tion the problems faced by the sister 
democracies, America and Israel, and 
their pressing common danger in the 
Middle East. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As a citizen of this 
Republic, I am exercising my right to criti- 
cize your administration of your office. 

You are responsible for our foreign policy. 
Let me say frankly, then, that your policy 
on the Middle East is timid and confused, 
and is, therefore, leading our country inevi- 
tably to war and disaster. 

You, who have had so much experience 
with dictators, seem to have forgotten that 
the one thing dictators despise is weakness, 
and the one thing they respect is firmness. 
Instead of dealing firmly with the dictator 
of Egypt, you are displaying weakness and 
appeasing him. You are encouraging him 
in his openly proclaimed project of destroy- 
ing the State of Israel. You are inviting 
him to aggression and war by denying Israel 
the right to purchase those defense weapons 
which would deter his aggression. 

Your betrayal of Israel will only serve to 
unite the Arab countries in utter con- 
tempt of you and the free world. A solid 
Moslem land mass, including North Africa, 
will fall like ripe fruit into the palm of 
Communist Russia. Then both oil and bases 
will be lost. 

The only way to safeguard the American 
and the free-world position in the Middle 
East, is by firm resistance to the obvious 
aggressive designs of the Egyptian dictator. 

Like all other dictators, Nasser will not 
attack where victory is uncertain. Defense 
weapons for Israel, and a security pact with 
Israel, are the only sure way to prevent war 
and assure order, and thus safeguard our 
oil and our bases. 

Sending the Secretary of the United Na- 
tions to supervise the Israel-Arab frontiers 
is a futile gesture. It will not prevent Nasser 
from attacking when he is ready to use his 
new Communist jet bombers. 

Israel must be protected in 1 of 2 ways— - 
either by free-world forces, or by its own de- 
fensive weapons, Since you, Mr. President, 
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have stated emphatically that American 
forces will not be available, the only way left 
to deter aggression is to supply Israel with 
defensive weapons. 

As the Life magazine editorial recently 
suggested, once the Arab leaders are given to 
understand that Israel’s right to live will be 
protected, all the other problems of the Mid- 
dle East will become minor and open to 
ready solution. With peace will come co- 
operation, rehabilitation, and prosperity. 

I beg you, Mr. President, to apply your 
knowledge of dictatorship mentality. In- 
stead of appeasing Nasser, give Israel the 
chance to resist. " 

Israel will not fail you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. LEON FRAM. 





What I Owe My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude 2 of the prize-winning essays 
in the American Legion essay contest in 
Ohio. Miss Shellia Gallagher, of St. 
John’s High School, Bellaire, and Mr. 
Elmer Tope, of Sherrodsville, Conotton 
Valley High School, were 2 of the 12 
winners out of the more than 100,000 
high-school students who entered this 
contest. Naturally, we of the 18th dis- 
trict are very proud of them and I would 
like to extend my personal congratula- 
tions to them. The subject of all the 
essays was “What I Owe My Country.” 
The American Legion is to be congratu- 
lated for sponsoring this kind of citizen- 
building program. The prize-winning 
essays follow: 

Wuat I Owe My Country 
(By Shellia Gallagher) 

Dear Lady America, gazing from my Ohio 
home, I behold your hills, not majestic 
purple mountains, but glorious hills. They 
are not just heaps of dirt, however, for they 
furnish homes for your peoples, and they 
are a masterpiece sculptured by the Greatest 
of Artists for your admirers. To the farmers 
they are sloping gardens, and to your miners 
a vast source of coal, but most of all they 
are a small portion of your land where was 
planted the small seed of liberty, which 
through the years has grown and blossomed 
into the wealthiest Nation om the face of 
the earth. 

You are a temple of freedom. Our fore- 
fathers, your architects, built you from the 
blueprint of a durable Constitution, sup- 
ported by pillars of justice and equality. 
Your windows are stained with the red blood 
of your citizens who keep you free, with the 
white denoting your purity of purpose, and 
with the blue representing the loyalty felt 
by every American, as he views the misery 
of the down-trodden held in greedy cap- 
tivity. You have allowed me to live within 
your portals, America, and for that I am 
grateful. To God I owe my existence, to 
others I owe my consideration (and to the 
loan company I owe my car). But to you, 
America, I owe my democratic existence, my 
loyal consideration, and the right to call a 
mortgaged car my own and not property of 
the State. You give me a home, food, rec- 
reation and, most important, liberty. Yet 
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you require so little in return. You are sup- 
ported by taxes for sustenance and defense. 
But this should not satisfy my sense of 
debt. I should, instead, desire to dedicate 
my very being to your beck and call. You 
have been so considerate of me that I am 
even ready to lay down my life for my coun- 
try, should you ever call on my meager serv- 
ices. 

My debt to you, America, cannot be 
counted in terms of dollars and cents. Our 
democracy is a priceless heritage. All the 
gold in the world could not purchase my 
inalienable rights. For no treasure would I 
trade my freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, and freedom of the press. This 
heritage is the boast of every living Ameri- 
can. Only when Uncle Sam and every citizen 
guards you ean each individual be worthy 
of his democracy. My debt to you, there- 
fore, must be paid by my attitude toward 
you, by paying my taxes cheerfully, by ac- 
cepting the new immigrant family that 
moved in down the block, by voting each year 
for the most capable man even if he goes to a 
different church, by obeying your laws be- 
cause I love and respect them, not because 
I fear the consequence of breaking them, 
and by answering your call instead of 
dodging the draft, can I fulfill my moral 
obligation to you, the country I love, 
America! This small voice calls a heartfelt 
cry, “Thank you, America!” 





WHat I Owe My CoUNTRY 
(By Elmer Tope) 

I owe my country a great debt as does 
every American citizen. 

I owe thanks to my country for the liberty 
TI have. I am reminded of this liberty when 
I think of our great Statue of Liberty, for- 
ever standing straight and proud, a symbol 
of freedom, for all those who enter this 
country. , 

I owe a feeling of gratitude to the fore- 
fathers of my country because they have 
kept this land free from oppressive rulers, 
and because they have made it a land of 
opportunity for any person who wishes to 
obtain a goal in life. 

I owe support to our National Government 
and to State and local officials who are work- 
ing for the good of the people. Since our 
Government on all levels requires financial 
aid in order to operate, I owe it to my coun- 
try to pay taxes. Too many people today 
complain about taxes and deductions from 
their wages. People like these seldom stop 
to realize that the privileges that are found 
in this country far overbalance the amount 
we contribute to the National Government. 

I owe sincere thanks to my country for the 
education I am receiving free of cost. If 
education weren’t free, far too many people 
would miss the opportunity of gaining 
knowledge. Intelligent and educated people 
are necessary to keep America strong. 

I must be aware of the way our Govern- 
ment is run and the purposes the Govern- 
ment seeks to serve so that my mind will 
not become filled with ideas of communism, 
which some people right here in the United 
States are trying to get people to believe. If 
communistic ideas enter the minds of our 
people, this country to which I owe so much 
will decline in greatness and in time the 
citizens will lose the feeling of pride for 
their country. I owe it to my country to 
help to prevent this sort of thing from 
happening. 

I must fight for my country in time of war 
and insure my preparedness for war by mili- 
tary training. 

I owe it to my country to be a good citizen. 
Being a good citizen does not merely mean 
@ passive acceptance of all the privileges 
granted to me by the Government, but rather 
it means taking an active part in the fur- 
therance of our ideals by living a clean, 
wholesome, and worthwhile life, by getting 
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a good education, by working in local groups 
for the benefit of the community, by keeping 
up with current affairs, and by voting in 
State and national elections. By doing all 
these things I will be a citizen worthy of 
the privileges granted to me and will in some 
measure repay my debt to my country. 





All Truth and Fact Must Have Its Day in 
Court 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16 my colleague, Congressman QUIGLEY, 
delivered a speech from the floor of the 
House of Representatives which appears 
on pages 5725 to 5727 in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, at which time the gentle- 
man made some very scurrilous remarks 
about Whitney Gilliland chairman of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission. Mr. Gillilland is a former dis- 
trict judge of Iowa. His honesty, abil- 
ity, patriotism, and fairness, is not 
questioned, by those who know him well. 

Mr. QUIGLEY saw fit to quote just two 
paragraphs from a speech recently made 
by Mr. Gillilland, in an attempt to prove 
a point. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire speech of Mr. Gillilland, 
from which Mr. QUIGLEY took two para- 
graphs out of context, be printed in its 
entirety in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for all to read. 

The speech is as follows: 

REMARKS OF WHITNEY GILLILLAND, CHAIRMAN, 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE JOINT MEET- 
ING OF VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS AT COUNCIL 
B.urr, Iowa, ON APRIL 10, 1956 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 

fore you. I have some things to say which 

very much need saying, saying out loud so 
that everyone will hear them. -They have 
needed saying for a long time. They involve 

American GI's who were held prisoners of 

war by the Communists in North Korea. 

Our functions, those of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States, 
in passing on claims is judicial in nature and 
we have not considered it proper to make 
public comment while issues affecting the 
determinations of a claims load remain pend- 
ing before us. During the pendency of the 
North Korean claims it has been necessary 
to remain silent while a great, deal of mis- 
information has been disseminated to the 
public. Sometimes this propaganda has 
tended to reflect against our agency. Much 
more frequently it has been so calculated as 
to tend to mold public opinion against the 
American GI's who suffered great hardships 
and many of whom died as prisoners of the 
Communists. 

That claims load has now been substan- 
tially completed, the major issues resolved, 
and I can now take off some of the wraps. I 
am going to take this as the earliest oppor- 
tunity to say some things which need to 
be said for the good of everybody. 

With regard to the first proposition, I will 
comment merely that if you hear anyone 
say that he has been deprived of any rights, 
constitutional or otherwise, in dealing with 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
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you can say for me to him that he is mis- 
taken. Contentions of that kind just are 
not so and have not happened with us. 

Now with regard to the second proposition: 

Beginning in the spring of 1953 shortly 
after “Little Switch,” and continuing until 
now, stories have appeared in the press and 
elsewhere to the effect that American GI’s 
held prisoner of war in North Korea did not 
demonstrate the sturdiness that might have 
been hoped for in resisting Communist in- 
doctrination. Instead of challenging the ac- 
curacy of these accounts, critics have apolo- 
gized for them and belabored the Army and 
the American educational system, claiming 
that the GI’s were poorly prepared for their 
ordeal. These stories have no doubt caused 
anxiety to many people. 

A number of these authors or propagan- 
dists infer, or outrightly say, that Americans 
have lost purposefulness and direction and 
the capacity for success, and that the only 
persons in this day and age who know where 
they are going and what they are doing and 
why they are doing it, and succeed in get- 
ting it done, are the Communists. They 
make it appear that we are a decadent gen- 
eration and no longer any match for the 
clever and progressive Communists. 

Some of these people in effect present, 
or actually present, the American GI’s as 
poor, ignorant, miserable, weak creatures, 
lacking in principle, faith, honor, character, 
loyalty, patriotism and integrity, incapable 
of resisting, and who did not resist, the teach- 
ings of communism to which they were 
skillfully subjected. 

This is all dangerous talk and it would 
have been better for the critics to have given 
more attention to the accuracy of their 
tales. The fact was well known that at the 
end of the conflict only 21 Americans held 
prisoner by the Communists elected not to 
be repatriated. The fact was also well known 
that more than 22,000 of the enemy similarly 
held prisoner by us did not return to the 
Communist countries. That is one to a 
thousand. How, if the story tellers had 
given it thought, could they have reconciled 
these facts with the statements they were 
making? And where, if they had looked at 
the young men about them, would they 
have perceived deterioration in any of the 
sturdy qualities they apparently believed 
the older generations to have possessed? 

In 1954, the Congress enacted a law pro- 
viding among other things benefits to Amer- 
icans held prisoner of war in North Korea 
(Public Law 615, 88d Congress). Administra- 
tion was assigned to the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. The benefits con- 
sisted of $1 per day on which a prisoner 
of war did not receive proper food and $1.50 
for each day he, was otherwise mistreated 
in violation of the Geneva Convention of 
1929. Benefits were not to be paid to any- 
one “who, at any time, voluntarily, know- 
ingly, and without duress, gave aid to or 
collaborated with or in any manner served 
such hostile force.” 

Now it will be noted that anyone who 
might have been guilty of outright dis- 
loyalty, that is, voluntarily, knowingly, and 
without duress, collaborating with the en- 
emy, would in any even be excluded by 
either the provisions (1) concerning food and 
mistreatment, or (2) those precluding pay- 
ment to anyone who voluntarily, knowing- 
ly, and without duress at any time and 
in any manner served such hostile force. 
Therefore, it never became necessary to pass 
on the issue of collaboration and no claim 
was rejected on that ground. Therefore, no 
inference is to be drawn that any particular 
individual denied benefits was disloyal. 

On the other hand, it will have been ap- 
parent that any collaborators would be in- 
cluded among those claimants denied for 
the two mentioned grounds and that the 
total number of collaborators could in no 
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event have exceeded the total number of the 
claims denied on those two grounds. 

A great deal of care has been taken with 
that claims load. The very best of the staff 
was put at the task. No one was permitted 
to participate at the staff level who was not 
himself a veteran and who did not have se- 
curity clearance. A full investigation by the 
appropriate agency of the Government was 
had on every one of them. It was a good, 
loyal, skilled, and conscientious staff. 

Every bit of evidence available concerning 
the claims was carefully examined and in 
many instances that included the benefits of 
thorough and fair investigations by other de- 
partments and agencies. 

For the first time on any claims program 
of ours, the Commission went into the field 
for oral hearings. This was done as exten- 
sively and the hearings conducted as closely 
to the homes of the claimants as the ad- 
ministrative funds available would pernfit. 
As many of these hearings were conducted 
by the commissioners themselves as it was 
possible to arrange for. Every single claim 
involving one of the above matters which 
had been denied in the first instance by the 
staff was subsequently reviewed whether re- 
view was requested by the claimants or not. 
The evidence concerning every claim on 
which review was requested was considered 
by the Commission itself. When it is borne 
in mind that we have many claims loads 
other than this one, and that sometimes 
over all determinations in the name of the 
Commission run into the hundreds per day, 
it will be obvious that the commissioners 
can give individual detailed attention to 
only a small proportion. But we did do that 
here with every one of the hearings of this 
class. We spent many hours, days, weeks, 
and months at the task and we came to 
know, I believe, a good deal about the 
subject. 

We approached this task with much 
caution and determination that we were not 
going to talk until we knew what we were 
talking about. It was our view that if we 
found the record to be bad it was no part of 
our function to engage in the injuring of any 
reputations. Our function was solely to de- 
termine upon those persons to whom we 
should make the awards authorized by the 
Congress. We therefore made no public an- 
nouncements. This has been construed as 
prejudicial to the claimants. I assure you 
that quite the contrary was intended. How- 
ever, if on the other hand we found the 
record to be good, the time to speak was 
when we could speak with certainty. 

The Commission was aware that even in 
the old days not all soldiers, at all times, 
conducted themselves with valor. It is fre- 
quently said that Benedict Arnold was the 
ablest American general of the Revolutionary 
War. He was the hero of the Battle of 
Saratoga, the turning point of the war. 
Benedict Arnold defected to the enemy. 
Soldiers of the War of 1812 ran away from 
the field of battle. In the Civil War, several 
thousand Union soldiers held prisoners by 
the Confederates enlisted in the Confederate 
Army against their former comrades. Sev- 
eral thousand Confederate soldiers held 
prisoners by the Union forces enlisted in the 
Union Army against their former comrades. 

It seemed reasonable to expect that we 
would find the average conduct of our GI’s 
in Korea about like that of their forefathers 
under similar circumstances. In other 
words, we expected to find some evidence of 
defection to the enemy. 

What we found was, and I am happy here 
to tell you, that they actually appear on the 
whole to have conducted themselves better 
than their forefathers. Furthermore, while 
I am not going to express an opinion as to 
whether the Army or the American educa- 
tional system might not have done a better 
preparatory educational job, I will say that 
I found no comparative basis for adverse 
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criticisms of either one. I did find some 
basis for favorable criticisms. 

An attack on the will to resist of our GI’s 
was made by starvation, exposure to cold 
through lack of proper shelter and clothing, 
lack of sanitation, lack of medical care, some- 
times outright brutality and even torture. 
In the first few months following capture, 
thousands of our boys died as a result of this 
treatment. Meanwhile, the survivors were 
subjected to a constant and persistent effort 
at Communist indoctrination. A favorite 
tactic in the early days of the prison camps 
was to stand the poorly ciad, filthy, lousy, 
and starving GI’s at attention in cold and 
freezing weather under threat that they 
would not be permitted to rest, much less 
eat, until they gave the party line answers to 
the questions of their interrogators. Just 
like a dog—“when you bark I'll give you this 
miserable food.” 

I will say to you that the Communists could 
have taken little satisfaction with the results 
of their indoctrination efforts. 

This claims program has been nearly com- 
pleted. A total of claims by reason of the 
imprisonment of 7,626 servicemen were filed 
under it. The rate of disallowance for all 
causes has been lower than on any other ma- 
jor program the Commission has admin- 
istered. It appears that the final number of 
disallowances which could fall under the two 
propositions above will be less than 1 percent. 
If we were to assume that all of this number 
were disloyal, the record would even then be 
better than our forefathers. But no such 
assumption can be made. 

Included among the prisoners of war as 
among all groups of people were to be found 
some who were ignorant, weak willed, easily 
persuaded, persons of the type who always 
follow the path of least resistance. Some of 
them could scarcely read and write. Such 
people we always have with us. To the extent 
that any of them understood the Communist 
teachings, most of them have long since for- 
gotten it. They are in no event influential 
with other people. They are of no value to 
an enemy and no danger to us. I have no 
doubt that many of them will go through life 
in this country paying their debts, kind to 
their families, friendly to their neighbors, 
praying to God and regarded as good citizens. 

There were a few of the “smart boy,” the 
“I’m looking after me” type, who followed 
the teachings or pretended to follow them in 
what they considered to be their own self- 
interest. Their self-interest now lies in the 
other direction and their loyalty to commu- 
nism is not likely to prove any greater than it 
was to the nation to which it rightly be- 
longed. 

Ail in all, the results must have been a sore 
disappointment to the Communists, for de- 
spite. all of their efforts, there would have 
been very few, indeed, among the returning 
G. I.’s who they could realistically have ex- 
pected to serve any propaganda purpose in 
this country or as a nucleus for espionage or 
to serve any other purpose for them. By and 
large, our GI's regarded the Communists and 
their teachings with disgust and contempt, 
and the Communists came to know it, and 
that they had not even made a substantial 
dent in their patriotism. That they recog- 
nized the futility of their efforts is evidenced 
by the fact that long before repatriation the 
efforts at indoctrination began to subside and 
general treatment of the prisoners improved. 

There are lessons to be learned from these 
Korean experiences which it would be well 
for us to keep very carefully in mind. I am 
going to mention one of them. 


It is this: Let’s not sell ourselves short. 
Regardless of how clever, ruthless, and per- 
sistent the Communists may be, and they 
demonstrated in Korea a capacity for all of 
those things, we also demonstrated in Ko- 
rea that we were fully capable of standing up 
to it and surmounting it and prevailing over 
it. Furthermore, we have the advantage of 
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being morally right and history has many 
times proven that in the long run that kind 
of right prevails. 

There is only one kind of right to a Com- 
munist and that is what the party line 
' gays. It.can be one thing one day and an 
entirely contrary thing the next. Incon- 
sistency creates no perplexity to him because 
right itself is the party line, nothing else. 
That is true to the extent that Communists 
are perfectly capable of using arguments for 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom from self-incrimination, confronta- 
tion by. witnesses against them, even free- 
dom of assembly and of religion—the very 
things they despise and hate, to gain their 
own ends. Treasury Officials seeking to col- 
lect United States taxes from the Daily 
Worker have just heard the anguished cries 
that they were interfering with the freedom 
of the press. Communists will even accuse 
others of communism in order to discredit 
them among their fellows and to accomplish 
their own immediate ends. Such things 
happened continuously in individual cases 
in Korea just as they are made to happen 
every day by Communists who have gained 
influence with, infiltrated or fostered organ- 
izations with high sounding names in this 
eountry including some which now attack 
the administration of this program. 

The Communists made every effort to 
create dissention, disunity, and distrust 
among the prisoners of war. Members of 
racial groups and national ancestry groups 
were singled out for special indoctrination 
and propaganda, and preferential and pre- 
ferred treatment, calculated to produce hat- 
reds, jealousies, and suspicion. At the same 
time officers were forbidden to exercise au- 
thority over the men and the men told 
not to obey the officers. The officers were 
separated from the men. Groups of men 
acquainted with each other or who appeared 
to be developing loyalties to each other were 
broken up immediately. The men faced 
strangers in their quarters. They did not 
know who was spy and who was friend. 
They became very close mouthed. 

A common tactic to bring about disunity 
would be something like this: A pitiful, 
feeble GI with a background of witnessing 
killings and hearing of more, and who had 
seen his buddies dying of malnutrition and 
disease would be taken to headquarters on 
a winter night and ordered to perform some 
act of Communist propaganda. When he 
refused he would be stripped of his clothing 
and compelled to stand at attention naked 
in the bitter cold until he dropped or his 
will to resist had been broken. He would 
frequently be threatened or beaten. Then 
he would be returned to his quarters to suf- 
fer the tortures of remorse for his weakness. 
When he refused a subsequent request to 
engage in wrongdoing he would be threat- 
ened with exposure as a Communist collabo- 
rator. Let it be said to the everlasting credit 
of many of these so unfortunate people 
that they did have the will to then resist 
and face the consequences. 

Another method to further suspicion 
would be for a soldier to be required to go 
for a walk with one of his captors although 
in an apparently friendly manner. He might 
be compelled to remain separated from his 
fellows for hours, sometimes for days, during 
which time he would be threatened or even 
tortured. Regardless of the failure of the 
Communists in their efforts to interrogate 
him they would invariably, after his return, 
go to great length to create the appearance 
of great and unusual friendliness to him and 
intimacy with him thereby seeking to give 
the impression to others that he had sub- 
scribed to their doctrines. 

Still another and even more insidious 
method to destroy the morale and the hope 
and volition of our GI’s was in the method 
of handling the mail. It was made known 
to the GI’s that unless they engaged in some 
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cooperation they wouldn't get any mail. 
This threat was made good and the GI's who 
appeared to tend toward defection got his 
mail while his more sturdy buddy got none— 
with this cruel exception—if there was bad 
news from home that letter came through—if 
there was serious illness, if there was a death, 
particularly a child, if there was a financial 
reverse, if his wife was getting a divorce, the 
mail came through that told those things. 

It takes a good deal of fortitude for men 
living in poorly or unheated, crowded, primi- 
tive quarters, with dirt floors, no bunks, no 
window panes, no artificial lights, few 
blankets, no soap and water but with plenty 
of cracks in the walls and bugs and vermin, 
living on cracked corn and a little rice, I 
say it takes a good dea! of fortitude under 
such circumstances for men to maintain 
their equilibrium. Yet by and large our 
boys did it. 

We are, I believe, witnessing the beginning 
of the breakup of the Communist system. 
They have repudiated their hero Stalin and 
now themselves point to him as a wicked 
man. They are claiming repudiation of the 
principle of dictatorship by one man. This 
change in direction will not work. Such 
successes as the Communists have achieved 
have been possible only through terriorist 
policies of one man. Groups of men cannot 
do that. They demand more and more and 
constantly expanding authority of their own. 
More and more men demand a share. The 
change in direction will either break up by 
a return to dictatorship and this means 
revolution, or it will continue to expand un- 
til it reaches something having little re- 
semblance to present day communism. 
Neither eventuality bodes any good for com- 
munism as we know it now. 

This change in direction will not justify 
any relaxation in our alertness. On the 
contrary, it requires even greater alertness. 
While the monster is dying, he is more dan- 
gerous than he ever was. 

The change in direction has unquestion- 
ably been brought about in large measure 
by a realization on the part of the Commu- 
nists that they cannot do a selling job 
among civilized people unless they assume 
a much greater appearance of respectability 
than they have heretofore possessed. Also 
unquestionably, the American GI’s in the 
North Korea prison camps had a great deal 
to do with teaching them that lesson. 


First Guided-Missiles Conference Being 
Held by NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch from 
Munich, Germany, the world’s first in- 
ternational conference on guided-missile 
development is being held under the 
auspices of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Dr. Theodore von Kar- 
man, an expert in this field and chair- 
man of NATO’s scientific research, says, 
despite feverish activity in worldwide 
research, it is not likely—in fact, highly 
unlikely—an intercontinental rocket can 
be made accurate enough for “guaran- 
teed” push-button warfare. 

Meanwhile, certain Capitol Hill ex- 
perts in partisan-guided political missiles 
have been firing potshots at the admin- 
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istration. It has been inferred that the 
long-range ballistic missile is the ulti- 
mate weapon and that our Defense De- 
partment has been sitting on its hands in 
the interest of economy. The partisan 
attack has been to the effect that the 
Defense Department is guilty of lagging 
behind and then, second, that an inves- 
tigation is needed to find out the truth. 
The verdict is guilty before the trial by 
investigation is even held. 

The technique of preelection frighten- 
ing of voters with undocumented and 
irresponsible statements may not be new, 
but it calls for some rebuttal. 

First, however, I should like to point 
out, Mr. Speaker, that I do not rebut 
Soviet Leader Nikita Khrushchev’s pre- 
diction that the Communists would have 
such a missile soon equipped with the 
H-bomb. My only comment to this 
would be to quote our own military men. 

Admiral Radford, Chairman of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has said it is nota 
matter of matching man for man or mis- 
sile for missile; rather superiority is a 
combination of factors and we have, he 
says, an industry-science-military team 
which is unbeatable. General Gruen- 
ther says, “they would lose the war.” 
Chief of our Air Force Staff, Gen. Nat 
Twining, has said we are well ahead in 
all fields. Air Force Secretary Quarles 
says retaliatory bombing is best, that 
even if the Soviets had a 1,500-mile 
guided missile, it would not upset the 
balance. Sir Frederick Brundrett, head 
of the British research in the guided 
missile field, has indicated England 
might be behind the Soviets, but the 
United States is definitely not. 

One partisan charge has been made 
that the Nation will get a big defense 
bill right after election, implying the Re- 
publican administration will not be ac- 
tually balancing the budget. This falls 
a little flat with the recent announce- 
ment that the budget surplus for the year 
ended June 30, 1956, may be $2 billion. 
It is becoming fashionable on both sides 
of the aisle to talk tax reduction but a 
postponement of costs is a bit fantastic. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in all serious- 
ness, there is real danger in the partisan 
misrepresentations and clamor of demo- 
goguery emanating from the hard core 
of this ultimate-weapon cult. Our cir- 
cle of bases in the world requires supply 
ships and a merchant marine. To main- 
tain supply lines requires a Navy. Un- 
fortunately, some ultimate-weapon lead- 
ers would scuttle our Navy. This is 
serious. This is the same loose and il- 
logical reasoning that some years ago 
caused the same type of strategists—the 
very same in one instance—to try and 
move airplane manufacturers back of 
the protection, so-called, of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Certainly, Mr. Speaker, every Boeing 
Airplane Co. worker who lives in my dis- 
trict, as well as navy yard employees, and 
all who believe in a strong Navy will 
view with great alarm inferences to be 
drawn from the statements on defense 
and known views of certain political fig- 
ures who lately have been appearing on 
nationwide TV programs. 


Recently, Secretary Quarles character- 
ized certain public-scare statements and 
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publicity as highly misleading and dam- 
aging. As President Eisenhower re- 
marked on this subject, he was sometimes 
astonished at the amount of informa- 
tion that others get which he does not. 

Now is the time for the American peo- 
ple to beware of the head and headline 
hunters. The scare technique is not 
new, but wider communication through 
TV programs when it comes to politics 
gives public wisdom and education a most 
intensive test. Also it requires that the 
people be given all the facts, not just a 
few partisan opinions. 





We Please Nobody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a Re- 
publican President, Secretary of State, 
and assorted Republican press agents 
and politicians are attempting to have 
the people of this country believe that 
the foreign policy of the United States 
has under their leadership scored impor- 
tant victories in the ideological struggle 
with godless communism and Soviet 
Russia because of the recent changes in 
the policies of Soviet Russia. 


No fact could be further from the 
truth. The fact of the matter is that 
this change is the greatest peril to the 
United States from Russia since 1919. 
True, it constitutes an admission that 
the expansionist policies of Russia of 
Stalin’s time are not the best way to win 
over the undecided, to weaken America 
and separate us from our allies. * 

The very fact that Soviet Russia rec- 
ognizes the weakness of her old policy 
constitutes great peril to America. Such 
@ program based ostensibly upon sweet- 
ness and reason, will appeal to many, 
and induce many others to adopt posi- 
tions of neutralism in this time of danger. 
Unaccompanied by any other proof, the 
defeat of governments friendly to Amer- 
ica in Italy, Ceylon, and elsewhere should 
be adequate proof of the threat posed 
by this new Russian imperialism. The 
wave of neutralism sweeping the world 
should constitute further proof. 


Let us cease congratulating ourselves, 
and commence vigorously forming a new 
and better foreign policy aimed at mak- 
ing our friends strong economically and 
militarily, and to make evident to the 
world that America is still the world’s 
best hope for peace and freedom of all 
men. We must continue foreign aid, 
but wisely, not only to make our friends 
strong, but to help even those who are 
now engaged in “neutralism” to reach 
such a point that they realize our inten- 
tions are only that they shall be free, 
economically sound, and independent. 
All must know that America only wants 
their freely given friendship in a com- 
munity of peaceful, prosperous, and in- 
dependent nations, 
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Let us not forget in this new era the 
millions enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Let us increase diplomatic and 
economic pressure to see to it that all 
of those people are soon given the right 
to free self-determination as expressed 
in the United Nations charter and in the 
Yalta agreement. Above all, let us never 
cease in our encouragement of these sub- 
jugated peoples to keep alive their love 
and hope of freedom by all means, by 
propaganda, by economic and other 
means. 

We must air the problems of these 
conquered peoples that the world at 
large may know that Soviet Russia’s 
policy is only a sham aimed at deceiving 
the peoples of the world into the trap of 
Communist enslavement. To fail to do 
this is for America to ultimately reach a 
point where we face a neutralist and 
Communist dominated world, alone, and 
friendless, when Russia utlimately de- 
cides that the time, predicted by Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin has come for her to 
take over the world. 

I insert into the Recorp an editorial of 
the Detroit News of April 15 pertaining 
to a survey of what diplomats abroad 
think of our present foreign policy. 

WE PLEASE Nosopy 


A recent New York, Times survey of what 
diplomats abroad think of American diplo- 
macy came up with the expected conclusion: 
Nearly everyone thinks we are doing badly, 
and each has a different reason for thinking 
so. There were no “Don’t knows.” 

Foreign observers, almost without excep- 
tion, believe America fails to understand the 
state of mind of the nations it deals with. 
Asians say we need to recognize the impor- 
tance of the drive for national independence 
and ought to take an unequivocal stand 
against colonialism. The French feel our 
anticolonialism is far too unequivocal now 
and betrays our unfortunate habit of waving 
moral principles instead of appreciating po- 
litical realities. 

Europeans in general think we are unreal- 
istic in refusing to recognize Red China, but 
Spaniards complain of our obtuseness in 
dealing with Franco to the exclusion of the 
masses of the people who may want a dif- 
ferent kind of government. 

From all sides come objections to our em- 
phasis on military security, our preoccupa- 
tion with, the Communist threat, our 
unwillingness to adapt our trade policies to 
our declared diplomatic goals, our absorp- 
tion with the American way and free enter- 
prise as universal ideals, our habit of con- 
tradicting ourselves in public debate so that 
no one really knows where we stand. 

Some of this criticism is directed specifi- 
cally against policies which are certainly 
debatable. In large part, however, it is the 
reaction of a struggling community of na- 
tions to one power among them which seems 
to have the power to resolve their difficulties. 
Great Britain is frankly envious of that 
power and believes naturally enough that 
she, with her greater experience, could use 
it better. Most other nations have @ sense 
that out of the ashes of 19th century im- 
perialism a new world might be born if only 
the United States would niidwife it into 
being. 

So far we haven't accepted that responsi- 
bility. We are content mostly with keeping 
the peace and containing communism. For 
nations concerned, as they must be, with 
their own development, this use of Ameri- 
can power seems much too negative. It is 
rather like having a bodyguard around the 
house: Finally you wish he would either go 
home or make himself useful. 
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Slaughter of Israeli Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25,°1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on April 
11, 1956, a group of Arabs infiltrated into 
Israel and murdered in cold blood sev- 
eral children and their teachers while 
they were in the midst of prayer at 
Habad village. The inhabitants of that 
village are affiliated with a religious and 
philanthropic movement whose spiritual 
head is Chief Rabbi Menachem Schneer- 
son, a resident of my district. 

I have since received many telegrams 
of protest from congregations and vari- 
ous religious organizations in my district. 
Consequently, I have written a letter to 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
urging him to take two steps: Condemn 
those who are responsible for this wan- 
ton murder’ and request indemnification 
for the families of the victims. 

The following is the text of the letter 
addressed to the Secretary of State: 

APRIL 24, 1956. 
The Honorable JoHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I am writing to you 
in connection with the massacre committed 
by Arab murderers who infiltrated into Israel 
on April 11, 1956, and slaughtered in cold 
blood a group of children and their teachers 
at prayer in Habad village. This is a most 
despicable act of atrocity committed against 
young and innocent children, who weren’t 
even given a chance to defend themselves. 

The children of this village in Israel are 
associated with the religious and philan- 
thropic movement known as Hassidim, which 
is headed by Chief Rabbi Menachem Schneer- 
son, a citizen of the United States and a resi- 
dent of my district. 

I have received no less than 49 telegrams 
from congregations and various religious or- 
ganizations in my district, bearing the sig- 
natures of the rabbis and presidents of these 
groups, in protest against the massacre at 
Habad village. These religious leaders im- 
plore our Government to take the necessary 
measures to prevent similar outrages in the 
future and the needless shedding of inno- 
cent blood. 

Public opinion is still one of the most 
effective means of stopping such atrocities 
in a civilized world. I, therefore, urge you, 
Mr. Secretary, to take the following two 
steps: 

First, to express in the strongest possible 
terms our Government’s condemnation of 
those responsibie for this act of murder. 

Second, to request indemnification for the 
bereaved families of the victims. 

I feel certain that if these two steps are 
taken it would greatly discourage such in- 
human and barbarous acts in the future. 

Sincerely, 
Victor L. ANFuUSO, 
Member of Congress, 


The wording of the telegram from the 
religious organizations and congrega- 
tions, signed by their respective rabbis 
or presidents, is as follows: 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 23, 1956. 
Congressman Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The children slain in cold blood while at 

prayer in Habad Village, Israel, last Wednes- 
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day, belong with numerous congregations 

and schools in America to the same.family of 

Habad Lubavitch followers of purely religious 

and philanthropic Hassidic movement headed 

by Chief Rabbi Menachem Schneerson, Amer- 

ican citizen, with headquarters in Brooklyn, 

N. Y. We are our brothers’ keeper grieved 

and heartbroken at cold-blooded murder of 

,young brothers in Holy Land. We demand 

our Government take energetic effective steps 

to prevent similar massacre and assure in- 
demnification of bereaved families. 

Congregation Bikur Choilim, Rabbi Sho- 

lom Hecht; Congregation Tifereth Is- 

rael, Meyer Hasper, President; Congre- 

gation Kesser Torah, Rabbi Weinberg 

.I. Rosenberg, President; Congregation 

Beth Aaron Beth Sholom, Rabbi E. 

Berman; Congregation Chevra Thilim, 

M. Bernstein, President; Congregation 

Skwer, Mr. Holtzman, President; Con- 

gregation Emunah Sheleimo, Rabbi A. 

Jacobson; Congregation Chevra Ka- 

dishe, Rabbi A. Katzman; Congrega- 

tion Shaar Hashomayim, Rabbi Rosen- 

baum; New Hebrew School, Rabbi S. 

Spiegel, S. Beck, President; Congrega- 

tion Oilem Sholeim, M. Widovsky, 

President; Chevra Mishnayos Anshei 

Wolin, I. Y. Zwieg, President; Congre- 

gation B’nei Israel, Rabbi Samuel Bas- 

kin, L. Grossman, President; Congre- 

gation Beis Aaron Anshei Sfard, D. 

Weissman, President; Congregation 

Machzikei Emes, Rabbi Auerbach; 

Congregation Arugas Haboshem, Grand 

Rabbi L. Greenwald, Mr. Rosenberg, 

President; Chevra Liadi, Rabbi Klein; 

Congregation Pride of Israel, Rabbi 

Malenick; Congregation Kehal Charei- 

dim, Rabbi Moskowitz, Mr. Friedman, 

President; Congregation Balchwer, Ch. 

Meyer, President; Congregation Anshei 

Ujehle, Rabbi I. Meisels, J. M. Zeiden- 

feld, President; Chevra Bikur Cholim, 

Rabbi S. Novick, A. Goodman, Presi- 

dent; Agudas Achim, Rabbi B. Z. Pef- 

Yer, H. Kuznick, President; Congrega- 

tion Beth Yitzchok, Rabbi Rabino- 

witz; Congregation B’nei Yissochor, 

Rabbi L. Spiro; Congregation Adas 

Yeshurun, Rabbi Teitz; Congregation 

Beth Jacob, Mr. Pilchick, President; 

Congregation Shearith Israel, N. Land- 

man, President; Congregation Bnei 

Issochor, Rabbi E. Shapiro, M. Mermel- 

stein, President; Congregation Knesset 

Israel, Rabbi E. Cohen, Mr. Finkel, 

President; Congregation Torah Utefila, 

Rabbi A. Levine, Mr. Trattner, Presi- 

dent; Congregation Dershowitz, Rabbi 

M. L. Malik, Samuel Dershowitz, Presi- 

dent; Congregation Sheveth Achim, 

Mr. Jagadnik, President; Congregation 

Kol Israel, Rabbi Shinaller, L. Yandah, 

President; Boyaner Kloiz, Rabbi I. 

Stern, M. Weitman, President; Pirchei 

Agudas Israel, M. Lazar, President; 

Congregation Bnai Jacob Anshei Sho- 

lom, Rabbi Bunim; Congregation Glory 

Israel, J. Gilberglat, President; Con- 

gregation Ahavas Achim Bnai Israel, 

L. Kott, Secretary; Young Israel of 

Willoughby, Rabbi Yachnes, Joe King, 

President; Chasidei Belza, Rabbi M. 

Feder, M. Weiss, President; Congrega- 

tion Or Itzchok, Rabbi E. Rosenbaum, 

J. Kleinbrand, President; Young Israel 

of Brooklyn, B. Solomon, President; 

Beth Hamerdrash Chasidei Amshenov, 

Rabbi I. Kalish; Adas Yereim, H. Lip- 

shitz, President; Congregation Kehi- 

lat Jacob, Rabbi J. Grunwald, H. Lip- 

shutz, President; Congregation Divrei 

Jechezkal, Rabbi Supnick; Congrega- 

tion Netzach Israel, Rabbi M. Horowitz; 

National Council of Young Israel, 

Meyer Wiener, President, Elijah Stein, 

Chairman of Eretz Israel Committee. 
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No Beautiful Blonde Spies—Just Blind 
Stupidity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct the attention of our colleagues 
to Mr. Stewart Alsop’s article in the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 15, 1956, 
which is as follows: 

MATTER OF FACT 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
NO BEAUTIFUL BLONDE SPIES 


WasHINcTON.—It is strange how the high- 
est administration officials stubbornly disbe- 
lieve what their own intelligence experts tell 
them. Take, for example, Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson’s recent testimony 
before the House Appropriations Committee: 
“You know, we cannot get very far ahead 
of them (the Soviets), because we talk so 
much in this country, and write so many 
articles, and publish so many pictures and 
magazine articles that they are always bound 
to be able to do it. Most of their weapons, 
of course, really came out of the Western 
World * * *.” No national myth dies hard- 
er than the notion that the Soviets are tech- 
nically backward, capable only of slavishly 
copying what the West has already produced. 
But it is really very odd that Secretary Wil- 
son, after more than 3 years in office, should 
still believe in this comfortable myth. For 
throughout those 3 years, Wilson has been 


_literaly deluged with evidence pointing in 


precisely the opposite direction. There is, 
moreover, nothing particularly mysterious 
about the great bulk of this evidence—it 
does not come from beautiful blonde spies. 
Most of it comes, instead, from such items 
as a long, profusely illustrated book called 
Aviation Gas Turbine Engines, by G. S. Sku- 
bachevski. Mr. Skubachevski’s formidable 
work was published in Moscow last year, and 
it is freely available in technical bookshops 
in the Soviet Union. When it arrived in 
Washington recently, it caused quite a flut- 
tering in the intelligence dovecotes. 

It contained, for one thing, numerous cut- 
away drawings of something called a split- 
compressor engine. The _ split-compressor 
system is used in the most advanced Amer- 
ican jet engine design, and all diagrams and 
performance data are top secret. Yet, here 
was a mere textbook, distributed to mere 
student engineers in the Soviet Union, con- 
taining numerous detailed diagrams of the 
split-compressor engine. 

The notion that they get it all from spies, 
which is a companion myth to the “backward 
Russians”’ myth, does not hold up in this case 
either. The text of the book contains not 
only a highly sophisticated discussion of the 
split compressor engine but a number of jet 
engineering techniques new to American ex- 
perts. Soviet spies could not have stolen 
these ideas from us simply because we didn’t 
have them. 

Reliable information on Soviet weapons 
progress, from such overt non-cloak-and- 
dagger sources as Mr. Skubachevski’s book, 
is not as impossibly difficult to come by as it 
is often cracked up to be. Last year, for 
example, the magazine Aviation Week pub- 
lished excellent photographs of the mass 
flights over Moscow of the new Soviet heavy 
bomber, the Bison—the same plane which 
Mr. Wilson had previously opined was a fake, 
or a mere handmade prototype. 
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The publication of these photographs 
caused horror in the Pentagon and the editor 
of the magazine was called on the carpet to 
explain where he got such top-secret mate- 
rial. He explained that he had called the 
New York representative of Sovfoto, the 
Soviet propaganda agency. Sovfoto had hap- 
pily offered him as many excellent photo- 
graphs as he could use, and motion-picture 
films of the overflights as well. 

The notion that all information about 
Soviet weapons development comes from 
beautiful but highly untrustworthy blond 
spies is one reason why such officials as Wil- 
son do not really believe their own intelli- 
gence. Another reason is that men like 
Wilson and Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey tend to regard the intelligence 
experts as impractical longhairs. 

Secretary Humphrey, for example, recently 
became much exercised when he learned from 
a British steel tycoon, who had made a tour 
of the Soviet Union, that Soviet steel mills 
were as good as the best in Britain. As a 
member of the National Security Council, 
Humphrey had been repeatedly told exactly 
the same thing in intelligence briefings. But 
he only really believed it when he learned 
it from a fellow businessman and payroll- 
meeter. 

A third reason is that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is prohibited from making 
comparative estimates of Soviet and Ameri- 
can weapons development, so that the esti- 
mates lack meaning and impact. But there 
is also another reason why high officials tend 
to disbelieve or disregard their own intelli- 
gence experts. Believing them would in- 
exorably suggest all sorts of highly expensive 
and highly inconvenient action. 


Tribute to Charlie Halleck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tionally famous columnist, Bill Henry, in 
a recent edition of the Los Angeles Times, 
discussed the debate prior to the action 
of the House in sustaining President 
Eisenhower’s veto of the farm bill. In 
his column he pays particular tribute 
to our distinguished friend the gentle- 
man from Indiana, Mr. HatLteck. This 
tribute is well-deserved. The article 
follows: 

WaASHINGTON.—On the theory that you 
may never have been present when one of 
those blood-tingling moments of decision 
takes‘ place in the Congress—most sessions 
are a dreadful bore—let me tell you about 
the vote on the veto. 

IKE’S VETO 

The Democrats, with some aid from farm- 
belt Republicans, passed a farm bill which 
even its proponents were not proud of. 
Economically, it was designed to continue to 
subsidize the farmer to raise more food than 
we know what to do with. Politically, it was 
designed to place the President in the posi- 
tion where signing it would not only be con- 
trary to his principles but would enable the 
Democrats to claim credit for largess to the 
landsmen, whereas if he refused to sign it the 
Democrats would be able to say they tried 
to do something for the poor farmer but the 
wicked Republican President prevented 
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them. Well, the President vetoed the bill, 
gave his reasons for it, took what steps he 
could to help the farmer Without legislation 
and the question then was whether or not 
the Congress would try to muster the two- 
thirds vote necessary to override the Presi- 
dential veto. The Democrats announced 
they'd vote to override. 


EMBATTLED 


The bill had been originally passed by a 
vote of 237 to 181, a decisive majority but 
not the two-thirds edge required to override 
the veto. The Democrats had to make a few 
converts if they were to slap down the man 
in the White House for his temerity. Chair- 
man Haroitp D. CooLey, a Democrat from 
North Carolina, obviously recognized the 
magnitude of his problem as, with debate 
limited to a single hour, he announced that 
he'd give Representative CHARLEY HALLECK 
a grand total of 10 minutes to speak in sup- 
port of the veto while the rest of the hour 
would be taken by the opposition. This 
brought the remark that “CooLry believes 
in 90 percent of parity for his side in the de- 
bate as well as in the bill” which may have 
slightly overstated the percentage but pretty 
correctly represented the attitude. 


ORATORY 


To be brutally frank about it, congression- 
al oratory is more “for the Recorp” than for 
purposes of persuasion. Congressmen like 
to be able to refer their constituents to a 
certain page in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
evidence of their stand on a given question. 
Chairman Coo.ey led off with a defense of 
the bill and then turned the rostrum over to 
his colleague, W. R. (Who’s Excited!) Poacz, 
of Texas, a roundhouse, arm-waving orator 
who shouted and roared that it was no more 
fair to give the farmer 80 percent of parity 
than it was to ask a workman to accept 80 
percent of a fair wage. 


THE MINORITY 


More Republicans than Democrats re- 
mained on the floor for the debate but the 
galleries were packed to suffocation. CHaR- 
LEY HALLecK, who is a real red-hot pistol 
when it comes to floor debate, plunged head- 
long into his 10-minute argument, seeking 
to make the most of the tiny share of time 
allotted to him. He methodically answered 
the charges of the opposition, annoyed them 
heartily by quoting Democrat Governor 
Lausche, of Ohio, applauding the Presi- 
dential veto, reminded the Democrats that 
they had claimed to have supported the 
President better than the Republicans did— 
said this was their chance to prove it, and 
wound up by predicting that the Democrats 
not only would not get their two-thirds 
majority to override the veto but that there 
would be, in fact, a majority favoring Presi- 
dential action. HaLieck proved to be not 
only a good debater but a good seer as well. 
The Congressmen poured back onto the floor 
for the vote. It was significant to see the 
Representatives from my own general area, 
HIESTAND, HILLINGS, HINSHAW, HOLT, WILSON, 
and McDoNnouGH, among those voting to 
support the President, and when the count- 
ing was over there were 211 to uphold the 
veto, 202 to override it. 





Highway Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will shortly consider H. R. 10660. 
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I have received numerous communica- 
tions both from people in my district 
and from public officials of my State in 
support of this measure. For the in- 
formation of the membership of the 

House and to indicate the breadth of 

support achieved by this bill, I include 

three telegrams the signatures on which 
cannot help but be impressive: 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF, APRIL 24, 

Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We approve and endorse Federal highway 
bill, H. R. 10660. The. allocation formula 
for the interstate system is fair and equita- 
ble and should not be changed. Passage of 
the bill is vital to California. We urge your 
favorable support. 

Goodwin J. Knight, Governor of Cali- 
fornia; Randolph Collier, Chairman, 
Senate Transportation Committee; 
Lee Backstrand, Chairman, Assembly 
Committee on Transportation Com- 
merce; Frank B. Durkee, Director of 
Public Works and Chairman Califor- 
nia Highway Commission; George T. 
McCoy, State Highway Engineer; 
Charles P. Salzer, President, County 
Supervisors Association of California; 
O. W. Campbell, President, California 
League of Cities; Burton Chace, Chair- 
man, Los Angeles Board of Supervis- 
ors; John Gibson, President, Los An- 
geles City Council. 

, 


1956. 





Los ANGELES, CALIrF., Aprif 24, 1956. 
Hon. JAMEs ROOSEVELT, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Each Congressman, county of Los Angeles, 
at their meeting on April 24, 1956, the Board 
of Supervisors of Los Angeles County in- 
structed me to inform you of their full sup- 
port of H. R. 10660, and their request for 
your full and aggressive support of this bill, 
which is scheduled for committee hearings 
this week. 

Very truly yours, 
JaMeEs S. ALLISON, 
Chief Clerk, Board of Supervisors, 
County of Los Angeles. 
Los ANGELES, CaLir., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We respectfully urge your support of H. R. 
10660, the Federai-aid highway bill, in the 
form recommended by the Public Works 
Committee. This measure should prove par- 
ticularly advantageous to California as it 
places major emphasis upon the improve- 
ment of the interstate system and will assist 
materially in meeting traffic problems in 
metropolitan areas. It also recognizes the 
need for a tax rate differential between pas- 
senger cars and heavy trucks. We believe the 
measure will assist materially in the develop- 
ment of our major highways in California. 

NorMAN P. THOMPSON, 
Executive Vice President, Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California. 





Congratulations, Mr. Kearns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that all good Republicans and good 
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Americans rejoice in the victory of our 
colleague, Carrott D. Kearns, in the 
Pennsylvania primaries yesterday. 
Pitted against him in the primary was 
one of the most formidabl~ Republicans 
of his congressional district. He won, 
by unofficial reports, by more than 21,000 
votes. 

While I am no‘ a native of Pennsyl- 
vania and know little about the political 
situation there, it does seem to me that 
this election’s results indicate that our 
colleague, CARROLL KEARNS, is well on his 
road to a higher office in the great State 
of Pennsylvania. I believe that he would 
make an excellent governor, and an ex- 
cellent Senator, should my good friend, 
Senator Ep MarTIN, retire. 

My wholehearted congratulations and 
best wishes go to my colleague, CARROLL 
Kearns, for his future successes, 








The Free Sons of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith copies of letters 
addressed to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of State by 
Mr. Milton M. Meyer, grand master of 
the Free Sons of Israel. 

This organization is the oldest na- 
tional Jewish fraternal organization in 
the United States, having been chartered 
in 1849. It numbers among its member- 
ship over 10,000 families resident 
throughout the United States. It has 
been a leader in all worthwhile causes 
and along with innumerable American 
organizations is justly concerned about 
the situation involving the State of Israel 
and the Middle East generally. 


It would seem that organizations and 
citizens similarly minded should call to 
the attention of the authorities in this 
country their own views as well. 


The letters follow: 
THE FREE SOns or ISRAEL, 
New York, N. Y., April 19, 1956. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: For the past 106 years the Free Sons 
of Israel, the oldest national Jewish frater- 
nal organization in the United States has 
been justly proud of our contribution to the 
American communal scene and has evidenced 
our single allegiance to our United States by 
the service and even death of many of our 
members in her defense. We feel that this 
background gives us the privilege of speak- 
ing. 

The executive board of the Free Sons of 
Israel by unanimous resolution on April 16, 
1956, required me to represent to you our 
firm and deep conviction that the defense 
and safety of the United States requires the 
prompt and immediate shipment of defense 
arms to the State of Israel in order that that 
bastion of democracy in the Middle East 
might be prese: ved against destruction from 
Communist armament. We also respectfully 
request that in addition to arms and arma- 
ment for her defense, the State of Israel, 
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which by its national sentiment, its political 
outlook, and its cultural pursuits so emu- 
lates the United States, receive such other, 
necessary, and appropriate action and safe- 
guards from the United States, either alone 
or in cooperation with others friendly to the 
State of Israel, that the State of Israel might 
be preserved. 

Aggression has never been Israel’s purpose, 
but her lifeblood will flow in her defense. 
Communism and its threats are repugnant to 
Isrdel’s basic heritage and can, with your aid, 
be forever thwarted in the Middle East. 

May I respectfully request, sir, that you 
use your good offices as Commander in Chief 
of the United States to carry out our most 
prayerful request, not by the blood of our 
sons, but by the sinews of our arms and the 
concrete resolve of our purpose. 

Please accept our sincere good wishes for 
your continued good health. 

Respectfully, 
MILTON M. MEYER, 
Grand Master. 


THE FREE SONS OF ISRAEL, 
New York, N. Y., April 19, 1956. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Me. Secretary: For the past 106 
years the Free Sons of Israel, the oldest 
national Jewish fraternal organization in 
the United States has been justly proud of 
our contribution to the American com- 
munal scene and has evidenced our single 
allegiance to our United States by the serv- 
ice and even death of many of our members 
in her defense. We feel that this back- 
ground gives us the privilege of speaking. 

At a meeting of the executive board of the 
Free Sons of Israel held on April 16, 1956, 
it was our unanimous resolution that you 
and the Department of State be urgently 
requested to promptly ship to the State of 
Israel arms and armament for her defense 
and that in connection therewith you take 
such other, further necessary and appro- 
priate steps as will insure the defense and 
continuance of the State of Israel. 

We respectfully point out that events over 
the past 40 years weighed on the scale of 
justice will show preponderantly that the 
safety, defense, and well-being of the State 
of Israel weighs more heavily to the ad- 
vantage of the United States than does the 
shipment of offensive arms and war ma- 
teriel to her Arab neighbors. It seems to 
us that the Arab countries have shown their 
complete disregard for the Tripartite Pact 
and that it now behooves our great country 
in cooperation with the other signatories, 
England and France, to take those steps 
which good judgment as well as honesty 
and decency require and dictate. 

We respectfully urge your implementa- 
tion of our prayerful petition. 

Respectfully, 
MILTON M. MEYER, Grand Master. 


Arab Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which describes the 
anti-American and anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda being disseminated by the Arab 
radio and press. The article appears in 
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the March 1956 issue of the ADL Bul- 

letin: 

Carro’s Rapio TaLKs ‘Rep’ For LocaL CoN- 
SUMPTION IN THE MIDDLE East, ARAB PROPA- 
GANDA TAKES A WEST-BAITING, PRO-SOVIET 
LINE 


(Democrats and Republicans are on an 
equal footing in their eagerness to put the 
free in chains, and the American, British, 
and French knights of the free world are 
cut from the same cloth. (Voice of the 
Arabs broadcast.) ) 

(We view the parliaments of the democ- 
racies as a comical farce. (Voice of the 
Arabs.) ) 

(It was Khrushchev who announced that 
the Soviet Union sympathizes with the 
Arabs, and it was Bulganin who attacked the 
Baghdad pact and all military alliances, 
describing them as imperialistic acts in 
new forms, with only aggressive aims. * * * 
It is no wonder, therefore, that these dual 
voices find an appreciative reaction in the 
hearts of the Arabs. The cause of,peace is 
served by such support. (Cairo Radio’s 
Home Service.) ) 

Today, Arab propaganda speaks with two 
strident voices. One talks to the East, the 
other to the West. Were they to confront 
each other, their words would collide in a 
welter of contradictions. The Arabs are 
careful to keep them apart. 

In the United States, Arab propaganda 
has been pointed toward the destruction of 
American sympathy and aid for Israel. “The 
removal of Israel from Palestine,” say the 
Arabs, “will start * * * when Arabs suc- 
ceed in convincing the West that the fruit 
of this tree (Israel) which it has planted in 
our countries is harmful to any cooperation 
and any possible alliance with the Arab 
nations.” This nails down the essential aim 
of Arab leaders: to bring pressure against 
the United States Government, and with it 
the governments of the West. 

Frustrated by their failure to destroy 
Israel, first by war, and then by diplomatic 
maneuvering, the Arab league states have 
begun a vast propaganda effort to exploit 
antisemitism in the United States for their 
own political purposes. World tensions have 
developed a propitious climate for such en- 
terprise and they have found willing allies 
among the professional peddlers of anti- 
semitism operating in this country. 

“American Jews,” says a book being dis- 
tributed here by the Syrian consulate general, 
“give a necessary allegiance to the United 
States while reserving their first loyalty for 
Israel. * * * It is time that Americans real- 
ize that these teeming masses of Zionists 
who infest their cities and sit astride the 
arteries of their commerce are, in every sense 
of the world, aliens * * * because they ren- 
der their first allegiance * * * to their own 
so-called State of Israel. This specter of 
dual loyalty is echoed constantly by the anti- 
semitic press. “Who are the international- 
ists?” asks the glib and pompous Merwin K. 
Hart, of the bigoted National Economic 
Council. “They are the Marxists and the 
Zionists. * * * It is highly possible that in 
a matter of months, drafted American youth 
will be fighting and dying in the defense of 
Israel.” 

The Arab voice that speaks to the East is 
even more demagogic in its attacks on zion- 
ism. But while its lunatic fringe supporters 
in America persist in equating zionism with 
Communist imperialism, in the Middle East 
this has now been changed to American im- 
perialism. And the Soviets have become the 
great and good friends of the Arab world. 

From their propaganda base in Cairo, the 
Arabs are flooding the Middle East and much 
of North Africa with anti-American and 
anti-Jewish propaganda, Their themes 
achieve a new, high pitch of hostility and 
incitement against the West, and the lowest 
depths of. antisemitic abuse. Their vilifi- 
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cation of Jews is without parallel in the 
postwar era, matching the most cynical ef- 
forts of Goebbels and the most clinical crea- 
tions of Julius Streicher. 

The anti-West tactic represents an abrupt 
shift in Arab propaganda—and dates from 
the Egypt-Czechoslovakia arms deal. In 
their campaign against the free world, the 
Arabs’ chief target is the United States, fol- 
lowed by England and France. And while 
the Arab masses are subjected almost daily 
to heavy doses of anti-West hatred, nothing 
unfriendly is said about the Soviet European 
bloc and Red China. The western govern- 
ments have, at different times, protested to 
Egypt over some of the more provocative 
outbursts, only ot be rebuffed by Premier 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egypt’s strong man, 
for their interference with Arab nationalism 
and self-determination. 

The most potent outlets for domestic Arab 
propaganda are broadcasts through Cairo 
Radio’s Home Service and the Voice of the 
Arabs, which is beamed over shortwave. 
Both are controlled by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and their broadcasts have become a 
force for disruption, stirring up unrest and 
inciting the peoples of the Middle East and 
outlying areas against the West and against 
Jews. 

This campaign has been attended by a 
new orientation with the Communist bloc: 
the Arabs now serve as a vehicle for pro- 
Soviet propaganda. As part of this pro- 
Communist shift, the Arabs no longer link 
Zionism with Communism—but with the 
West, particularly the United States—and 
with colonialism and “capitalistic imperial- 
ism.” “It is the capitalists who rule [the 
United States], said the Cairo Radio, “while 
the masses are busy chasing dollars and 
watching baseball games. Everyone knows 
the Soviet Union is a democratic state and 
that its rulers come from the masses.” 

“I never imagined before,” wrote a com- 
mentator in the Cairo newspaper, Al-Akhbar, 
“that a day would come when I would defend 
Russia and attack Britain and America. 
However, it is with justice and logic that I 
now defend and not attack Russia and now 
attack and not defend Britain and America, 
which have shown falsehood, deceit, fallacy 
and ill will.” 

A favorite of the Arab radio is to preach 
the big, but useful, lie about Zionist control 
of the press in the United States; how the 
Jewish vote controls American policy; that 
American Jews are leading the United States 
down the road to war. “The poor American 
public,” one broadcaster lamented. “No one 
outside America is ignorant of the Zionist 
domination of the press. * * * One wonders 
what is left for this lost people to read after 
the Government and the Zionists have done 
their job.” Such quotes turn up in endless 
variations, in Arab broadcasts, in the Arab 
press, in official government handouts, in the 
speeches of Arab diplomats and in the anti- 
Semitic press of the United States. 

Aside from their pro-Soviet twists, Cairo 
broadcasts reveal little that is new in the 
Arab propaganda line which has-been par- 
roted for some time now by Arab emissaries 
in this country, and has settled at a point 
where it is now common property, to be 
shared on a give-and-take basis by all Arab 
officialdom and American professional bigots. 
Their partnership in the exchange of propa- 
ganda has been mutually profitable. 

Thus, it is no surprise that the Arab radio 
should comb the writings of the most dis- 
reputable American anti-Semites for its 
broadcast material. When it selected for 
broadcasting purposes an article by Eustace 
Mullins, it really hit bottom. Mullins, a fre- 
quent contributor to Conde McGinley’s Com- 
mon Sense, was cited in the December 1954, 
report on Neo-Fascist and Hate Groups by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

But the voice of the Arabs described him 
as “a great American author,” and broadcast 
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the following extracts from his diatribe in 
Women’s Voice, one of the less subtle among 
hate sheets: 

“The United States is a land for Jews in 
which they can tell lies and loot as they like. 
Why then do the Jews hate the United 
States? The Jews hate the United States be- 
cause Americans do not try to oppress 
men, © >"? 

“The Jews have never felt love for their 
homeland except in connection with Ger- 
many—Germany which suffered for 500 years 
from the crimes of the Jews. In the Jewish 
quarter in Warsaw, and in Frankfurt, the 
Jews lived happily, because they were de- 
spised, spit upon, and were treated as the 
scum of the earth. In our country, Jews 
receive complete respect from Americans. 

“Imagine this Jew, who should be despised 
and hated, now receiving every respect and 
consideration in the United States. No won- 
der, then, that the Jew is happy in the States. 
* * * The nervous system of the Jew is used 
to torture. Jews dream of concentration 
camps and torture centers in Germany. 
America has nothing of the sort to offer 
them. The American citizen allows them to 
deceive him and betray him as they like.” 

Egypt’s press provides Arab broadcasters 
with a rich harvest of anti-Semitic and anti- 
American material. This stuff, in turn, is 
gathered from highly productive anti-Se- 
mitic sources in the United States. One ex- 
ample is a new bimonthly, Rissalet Masr (the 
Egyptian Message), published in Arabic by 
an organization created and financed by the 
Egyptian Minister of Information. Circu- 
lated throughout the Arab world (estimated: 
150,000 copies per issue), it is handed out 
free, though it has an official price of 3 
piasters (8 cents). 

The first issue of the Egyptian Message, 
which appeared in Cairo in December, car- 
ried an article by Opal Tanner, long-time 
professional associate of Gerald L. K. Smith. 
Here are some excerpts from Tanner’s piece, 
called, Who Is the Most Powerful Jew in 
Washington?: 

“Question. Who is the most powerful Jew 
in Washington? 

“Answer. I can say that the most powerful 
Jew in Washington today is one of the men . 
who helped conspire in. organizing the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank and who owns the biggest 
daily newspaper in the city. He is Eugene 
Meyer. * * * 

“Question. Who is the strongest adviser 
close to Eisenhower? 

“Answer. The man who manages the af- 
fairs of the White House is Max Rabb. He 
is a Jew and his original name is Rabino- 
vitch. He is the brain who directs the ac- 
tions of Ambassador Lodge. * * * 

“Question. Is Supreme Court Justice War-. 
ren still ambitious? 

“Answer. Enlightened observers in Wash- 
ington believe that Justice Earl Warren still 
covets the Presidency. This is why he 
drafted the decision of nonsegregation in 
the public schools. He thought that by 
doing so he would gain the votes of the 
Negroes. Actually, the Negro vote holds the 
balance of power in America. 

“Question. Do Congressmen fear the Jews? 

“Answer. Most Congressmen fear the Jew, 
because of their control of the press, radio, 
and television.” 

But in its attitude toward Moscow, the 
Arab League speaks with all the fervor of a 
Soviet satellite. President Eisenhower has 
become the warmongering villian to Khrush- 
chev’s hero for peace. Said the Lebanese 
newspaper Al Jaridah: 

“The United States will continue to aid 
countries fighting Communist infiltration. 
It will also endeavor to find a solution be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel, for it is 
anxious to retain the friendship of both 
parties—so said President Eisenhower in his 
state of the Union message. * * * Eisen- 
hower’s words sound so hollow now that the 
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Soviet Union has embarked on its ‘courageous 
peace campaign.’” 

The editor of the Cairo daily, Al Ahram, 
became almost lyrical in his appreciation for 
“the serious outlook on public life of the 
Soviet people,” after his visit there. The 
Cairo radio applauded French dissidents for 
having “sided with the Soviet peacemakers 
[while] booting out the lackeys of the Amer- 
ican warmongers.” Red China’s Chou En- 
lai is quoted approvingly. The meeting bee 
tween Nasser and Yugoslavia’s Tito was 
greeted as “a slap in the face of the imperial- 
ist hangmen.” WNasser’s protestations not- 
withstanding, the Arabs appear to be import- 
ing ideology, along with arms, from the So- 
viet bloc. 

Can peace be achieved in the Middle East? 
If this is the fervent hope of the free world, 
the Cairo radio chooses to ignore it. ‘Peace 
between us and the Jews is impossible,” it 
has broadcast. “As far as we are concerned 
the problem is a matter of life and death and 
not a dispute over frontiers or interests. Nor 
is it a difference over viewpoints which re- 
quire mediation for settlement. * * * The 
Middle East cannot hold both of us. It is 
either we or they. There is no other solution. 
* * * It is steel and bullets which will real- 
ize these objectives.” 

Broadcasts of this kind—they are beamed 
constantly to the emotionally charged popu- 
lace of the Middle East—do not square 
with Egypt’s arguments in the councils of 
the United Nations that it is accepting So- 
viet arms as a defensive measure. Nor do 
its trade agreements with the Soviet bloc— 
agreements to purchase goods and machinery 
in which Egypt spurned the lower bids of 
Western nations to buy from the Commu- 
nists. 





One Hundred Thirty-fifth Anniversary of 
Greek Independence 
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Or 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
commemoration of the 135th anniver- 
sary of Greek independence this year, I 
arranged, at the suggestion of Mr. Peter 
Chumbris, formerly assistant attorney 
general of my State of New Mexico, to 
have Father George P. Gallos, of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of the Annun- 
ciation in Baltimore, invited to offer the 
prayer at the opening session in the 
House on Monday, March 26. Father 
Gallos offered the following beautiful and 
inspiring prayer: 

God of our Father, to Thee, author of lib- 
erty, to Thee we pray. On this occasion of 
the 135th anniversary of Greek independ- 
ence, we ask Thee, Lord, to bless the Greek 
people. Keep alive in them the love of lib- 
erty for which they bravely fought and sac- 
rificed. Grant that the Greek Nation ever 
may be on the side of justice, democracy, and 
freedom. 

Lord God of Hosts, we pray for America, 
this land of. ours, on which Thou hast be- 
stowed so many rich blessings. Make us 
worthy of our inheritance. Let not Thy 
wrath descend upon us. Save us from new 
ordeals and tribulations, for wars and rumors 
of wars are shaking the equilibrium of the 
earth and heavy clouds are invading the 
tranquil heavens of peace. 

O Ruler of the Universe, preserve in har- 
mony those who govern us. Make them vig- 
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ilant and keep them from falling into the 
spirit of sloth, faintheartedness, lust for 
power, and idle talk. Grant them, rather 
strength to do Thy will, wisdom to govern 
well, and make them worthy laborers of Thy 
kingdom, a kingdom of love, goodness, jus- 
tice, mercy, and peace. 

Lord of Love, who didst command the 
disciples to pray for their enemies and who 
didst pray for those who crucified Thee, grant 
that we, too, may forgive those who hate us 
and show brotherly love to those who mal- 
treat us. Enlighten us, through the light of 
Thy truth,, O Lord, and guide us in the paths 
of Thy precepts. Amen. 


Mr. Speaker, the sons and daughters 
of Greece who, like Mr. Chumbris, are 
devoted to the democratic ideals stead- 
fastly followed by the Greek Nation and 
our own, have contributed to the great- 
ness of America. They, like all other 
Americans who believe in and adhere to 
those democratic ideals, are saddened to- 
day at the steadfast refusal of the Brit- 
ish Government to grant the people of 
Cyprus the right to democratic self- 
determination, so that they may govern 
themselves or may join with Greece, 
their mother country, in a common gov- 
ernment under a common heritage and 
culture. 

And yet from Father Gallos’ mouth we 
in the House heard these words sincerely 
offered in prayer: 

Lord of Love, who didst command the 
disciples to pray for their enemies and who 
didst pray for those who crucified Thee, grant 
that we, too, may forgive those who hate 
us and show brotherly love to those who 
maltreat us. 


In our hearts we all pray that the in- 
justices occurring in Cyprus may be 
righted, and that the British Govern- 
ment and the people of Cyprus may reach 
a mutual understanding with our Lord’s 
help, guidance and divine light, that will 
lead to peace and justice for all. 





A Well-Deserved Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for his factual, fearless, and ex- 
ceptionally meritorious work, Clark R. 
Mollenhoff, of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune and the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, has been given the Ray- 
mond Clapper Memorial Award. 

Many of us in Congress have long 
realized that Mollenhoff’s courage, abil- 
ity, discrimination, and desire to get and 
report the facts have over the years given 
the Members of Congress as well as the 
public the facts not only in connection 
with the doings of Wolf Ladejinsky, but 
that he has been true to what I assume to 
be the reporter’s objective—ascertaining 
and giving to the public an accurate nar- 
rative of the incidents he has been called 
upon to report. 

All too often reporters have forgotten 
what the public has assumed to be their 
function—a narration of what actually 
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was said or happened in connection with 
a specific incident. All too frequently, 
reading carefully a news story, one has 
found himself compelled to reexamine 
the article, determine if possible where 
the factual statement ended, where the 
expression of an opinion—an editorial 
or commentator’s function—began. 

Mollenhoff is not lacking in either the 
ability or the courage to express an 
opinion, but his writings make it easy 
for the reader to separate the two when 
they are joined in the same story. 

Few reporters or writers have done 
more to clearly, accurately lay the facts 
on the record, expose the misuse of 
health and welfare funds, the dues and 
special assessments paid by union mem- 
bers, the violence and lawlessness in 
which some—fortunately a few—of their 
officials have engaged. The _ stories 
which he has written about these activi- 
ties have been a warning to sincere union 
members and leaders, a notice to legis- 
lators of the need for sound, courageous 
action by them. 

From the following press notice comes 
the notification of the award: 

MOLLENHOFF GETS CLAPPER AWARD 

The Raymond Clapper Memorial Award, 
given annually for exceptionally meritorious 
work by a newspaper correspondent in Wash- 
ington, was won last night by Clark R. 
Mollenhoff, of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune and the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. 

Mr. Molienhoff, 12th winner of the award 
established in memory of the late Washing- 
ton correspondent, received a $500 check and 
scroll in a ceremony at the closing dinner of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
at the Hotel Statler. 

The judges, five ASNE members, awarded 
him first prize for his stories concerning 
Wolf Ladejinsky, former United States agri- 
culture attaché in Tokyo who figured in a 
controversy over Federal security regula- 
tions. 





Memorandum Submitted by the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in Response to a Request by 
Congressman Thomas B. Curtis Regard- 
ing Its Experience With the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in my supplemental views on H. R. 5550, 
to authorize United States participation 
in the organization for trade coopera- 
tion, I pointed out the problems that 
confronted American industrial, labor, 
and agricultural interests in getting their 
data and arguments into the hands of 
the United States representatives who 
actually negotiated our trade treaties. 

I asked during the hearings for vari- 
ous economic groups which had specific 
information in regard to this problem, 
and in particular their experience with 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
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tion, to supply this information for the 
printed record. A memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Association came too 
late to be included in the printed hear- 
ing. However, this information should 
be available to the House for reference 
in the debate on H. R. 5550. Accordingly, 

I am inserting this memorandum into 

the Appendix of the REcorD so my col- 

leagues can consider it: 

MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION IN RESPONSE TO A REQUEST BY CON- 
GRESSMAN THOMAS B. CURTIS REGARDING ITS 
EXPERIENCE WITH THE COMMITTEE FOR 
RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Congressman Curtis inquired of the asso- 
ciation’s witness, Mr. Sidney C. Moody, on 
March 14, 1956, of its experience with the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
under procedures which have been estab- 
lished for the exercise of the trade agreement 
authority. 

Because of the continued importance to 
the association’s members of the tariff policy 
for the encouragement of domestic manu- 
facture of synthetic organic chemicals which 
is contained in the chemical schedule of the 
Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930, this association 
has appeared frequently in the public hear- 
ings which are a prelude to the conduct of 
trade agreement negotiations by the Presi- 
dent’s representatives. 

Before discussing the defects in the trade 
agreements procedure, on which we intend 
to be quite specific, it is necessary to con- 
sider the purpose which Congress had in 
mind in requiring that the exercise of trade 
agreement authority be preceded by public 
notice and an opportunity to all interested 
parties to be heard. 

It is reasonable to conclude from the com- 
mittee reports concerned with the original 
enactment of the trade agreements law that 
this procedure, specified in section 4 of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, was intended 
to accomplish the following results: 

1. To insure very careful exercise of the 
trade agreement authority so as not to in- 
jure manufacturers or domestic producers; 

2. To protect American producers or man- 
ufacturers from hasty or ill-considered ac- 


1When the trade agreements bill was in- 
troduced in 1934 (H. R. 8430, 73d Cong., 2d 
sess.; H. R. 8687, 73d Cong., 2d sess.), it did 
not contain any provision for notice or hear- 
ing. Though the House of Representatives 
desired that the trade agreement authority 
be “very carefully exercised so as not to in- 
jure manufacturers or domestic producers,” 
(H. Rept. 1000, 73d Cong., 2d sess., p. 1B) it 
failed to correct the lack of a requirement 
for notice and hearing. In the Senate, how- 
ever, such a provision was added (sec. 4); 
“In order to protect American producers and 
manufacturers, who may fear hasty or ill- 
considered action without their knowledge 
and without their being given a chance to 
present their views * * *.” (S. Rept. 871, 
73d Cong., 2d sess., p. 3). 


Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, as amended, prior to 1951, contained 
this requirement for notice and hearing and 
read as follows: 


“Before any foreign trade agreement is 
concluded with any foreign government or 
instrumentality thereof under the provisions 
of this act, reasonable public notice of the 
intention™to negotiate an agreement with 
such government or instrumentality shall be 
given in order that any interested person 
may have an opportunity to present his 
views to the President, or to such agency as 
the President may designate, under such 
rules and regulations as the President may 
prescribe; and before concluding such agree- 
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tion without their knowledge and without 
their being given a chance to present their 
views. 

Four major defects in the operation of the 
procedure have become apparent which pre- 
vent the public notice and hearings specified 
by section 4 from achieving their intended 
purpose. They may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The public notice is inadequate to in- 
form domestic producers that their interests 
are affected. 

2. The procedure is inappropriate to the 
manner in which tariff negotiations are 
actually planned and carried out. 

3. The public notice fails to advise of the 
foreign countries with which negotiations 
on particular products are proposed to be 
conducted. 

4. Interested parties are not advised of nor 
given an opportunity to rebut the data com- 
piled by Government agencies concerning 
their products for the guidance of the trade 
agreement negotiators. 


I 


Public notice which is given of intention 
to consider certain articles for trade agree- 
ment negotiation is so poorly adapted to the 
facts of commercial life that it fails to con- 
stitute actual notice to the hundreds of 
domestic producers scattered throughout the 
United States whose interests are, in fact, 
affected by the tariff concessions which are 
contemplated or which may result from the 
negotiations. 

This defect can be illustrated by two ex- 
amples: 

(a) The lists of articles considered for pos- 
sible concessions at the Torquay negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade comprised items included in some 480 
paragraphs and subparagraphs of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. They embraced approximately 
2,800 statistical classifications. The lists 
themselves were contained in 98 closely 
printed single-spaced pages of the public 
announcements released by the State De- 
partment. The phraseology used in describ- 
ing the articles was that contained in the 
Tariff Act itself or as modified in order to 
narrow the scope of the dascription con- 
tained in the tariff paragraphs concerned. 
Many of the descriptions were stated in gen- 
eric language. These provisions in them- 
selves embraced tens and even hundreds of 
items competitive with commercial articles 
produced in the United States. Similarly, 





ment the President shall seek information 
and advice with respect thereto from the 
United States Tariff Commission, from the 
Departments of State, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, from the National Military Establish- 
ment, and from such other sources as he may 
deem appropriate.” 

Under the authority contained in section 4 
the President established the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information by Executive Order 
No. 6750 of June 27, 1934, to receive the views 
of interested persons concerned with pro- 
posed trade agreement negotiations. A 
series of Executive orders have refined this 
procedure. The ‘most recent of these is 
Executive Order No. 10082 of October 5, 1949. 
Its predecessor, Executive Order No. 9832 of 
February 5, 1947, was issued to make “as- 
surance doubly sure that American inter- 
ests will be properly safeguarded.” 

The procedure which is followed in the 
executive department of the Government in 
exercising the trade agreement authority is 
described in the Tariff Commission’s initial 
Report on the Operation of the Trade Agree- 
ments Program (Report No. 160, 2d series), 
chapter 5. It is also described in a very 
recent memorandum by the State Depart- 
ment inserted at Congressman Curtis’ re- 
quest in the record of the hearings on H. R. 
1 before the Ways and Means Committee, 
part 1, pages 80-84. 
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the public lists relating to the current nego- 
tiations at Geneva comprise more than 450 
paragraphs and subparagraphs of the Tariff 
Act. Eighty pages of description are re- 
quired to list these items in the public 
notices. 

This form of public notice is least likely 
to convey an intelligible notion to business- 
men of the manufactured articles produced 
by them which would be affected by imports. 
It is well to bear in mind that the business 
organizations whose interests would be 
affected by the increased imports which the 
trade agreement program is designed to en- 
courage do not comprise a regulated indus- 
try. They therefore are not organized for 
close attention to Federal Government no- 
tices. By habit and inclination they do not 
regularly pay close attention to Government 
publications such as the Federal Register, 
Treasury Decisions, etc., which carry the in- 
frequent notices of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information concerning pro- 
posed trade agreement negotiations. 

Many business organizations belong to 
trade associations which call such matters 
to their members’ attention.. Many others, 
however, do not. Indeed, many trade asso- 
ciations whose main interests lie in fields 
other than tariffs give little or no attention 
to trade agreement matters. The business 
organizations most likely to be quickly 
affected by tariff reductions are the many 
small-business firms located throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States who 
in most instances have no means of becoming 
apprised of the pendency of trade agreement 
negotiations unless fortuitously the matter 
is called to their attention by a business as- 
sociate or an acquaintance. 

Even were most of these organizations 
likely to have the list of articles proposed for 
trade agreement consideration called to their 
attention, they in all likelihood would find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain 
whether their products were in fact em- 
braced within the often curiously stated 
language of the Tariff Act’ Where general 
terminology (“basket” clause) is used, it is 
extremely difficult for the average business- 
man or, indeed, for many lawyers who do not 
specialize in the tariff and trade practice, to 
ascertain whether or not spécific manufac- 
tured articles of the United States are 


included. 


(b) Domestic companies in the organic 
chemical industry are possibly better in- 
formed than most United States concerns 
on tariff and trade agreement niatters. This 
association undertakes to distribute to each 
of its member companies the lists of items 
proposed for trade agreement negotiation. 
Yet even our member companies are unable 
in many cases to ascertain with the public 
notice before them whether or not their 
particular products are concerned. For ex- 
ample, in the most recent public notice per- 
taining to the trade agreement negotiations 
now being conducted at Geneva, nine tariff 
classifications of chemicals involving basket 
clauses were included on. the public list. 
Through the resources of the association, 
an effort was made to identify the commer- 
cial chemicals produced in the United States 
which if imported would be included within 
the classifications proposed for tariff reduc- 
tion. We and our members learned to our 
surprise that there were nearly 600 organic 
chemicals produced commercially in the 
United States which were included within 
the purview of these 9 paragraphs. We 
contacted many of our member companies 
to call their products so affected to their at- 
tention. We learned, as we had feared, that 
they were unaware of the fact that their 
products were concerned though they had 
examined the public list. 

The time required for this identification 
and notification necessarily consumed so 
much of the one-month period intervening 
between the date of the notice and the dead- 
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line for filing a request for appearance with 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
that it was impracticable for our member 
companies to collect the accounting data 
and make the factual investigation within 
their company required in order to deter- 
mine whether they would experience serious 
injury as a result of the reduction in the 
tariff. Consequently, simply as a result of 
the ambiguity of the public notice, our com- 
panies were powerless to decide whether 
they should appear and offer testimony in 
the public hearings. 


1I 


The second major defect is that the pro- 
cedure is not adapted to the manner in which 
tariff negotiations have been carried out in 
the postwar era. 

Consider once again the fact that the pub- 
lic lists of articles considered for possible 
concessions at Torquay embraced approxi- 
mately 2,800 statistical classifications. To 
receive the testimony of those parties who 
were fortunately aware that their interests 
were affected by the proposed negotiations, 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
divided itself into 5 panels which con- 
ducted hearings for a period of 2 weeks. 
The mass of information supplied at the 
hearings, together with the data submitted 
by the various Government departments, 
such as the Tariff Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, etc., was supposedly in 
some manner reviewed and considered by 
the Trade Agreements Committee. Since the 
hearings did not conclude until June and 
the negotiations commenced in September of 
1950, it is obvious that little more than 2 
months could have been devoted by the 
Trade Agreements Committee to a study and 
determination of the situation disclosed by 
that mass of data on the thousands of arti- 
cles included in the 2,800 statistical classi- 
fications. Inasmuch as the United States 
was proposing to negotiate with 24 foreign 
countries in the Torquay session, the eval- 
uation of data referred to was required not 
only to be specific as to each imported arti- 
cle but also with reference to the trade 
situation and competitive status of various 
of the 24 countries which were or might 
be pertinent with respect to these articles. 

To the extent that any ‘impressions can 
be gained by organizations outside the Gov- 
ernment, it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that the manner in which muliti- 
lateral trade agreement negotiations are un- 
dertaken in the current era preclude any 
but the most superficial consideration of 
the evidence presented on the astonishing 
range of articles included by the executive 
department within the purview of each nego- 
tiation. 

rr 

Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act is 
worded in such a way that it is evident that 
Congress was considering that the authority 
given in the act would be utilized by enter- 
ing into trade agreements with a particular 
foreign government. The section requires 
that the public notice advise of the United 
States intention to negotiate an agreement 
with such government. This fairly means 
that it was the intention of the Congress 
that interested parties be advised not only 
of the articles proposed for consideration in 
the trade agreement, but also of the particu- 
lar foreign government with which trade 
agreement negotiation on the particular ar- 
ticles would be conducted. In the postwar 
era the public notice of the proposed nego- 
tiations under the auspices of GATT has 
usually listed all of the foreign governments 
it is expected would participate in the nego- 
tiations. No information, however, is con- 
tained in the public notice of the particular 
foreign government with which negotiations 
would be conducted on particular articles 
contained in the list. 

During the preparations for the initial 
negotiations under GATT at Geneva in 1947 
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the Tariff Commission released its digests of. 
trade data prepared for the guidance of the 
trade agreement negotiators. This extensive 
document presented a summary of available 
statistical information on each classification 
of articles under consideration. The docu- 
ment also indicated the government with 
which it was proposed that tariff conces- 
sions be negotiated on each classification of 
articles. This practice, however, has not 
been followed since the Geneva negotiations 
in 1947. Indeed, in the case of the negotia- 
tions for the benefit of Japan, the public 
notice did not even list the foreign nations 
with which the United States would be nego- 
tiating in a triangular exchange of conces- 
sions for the benefit of Japan. It was im- 
possible for interested parties concerned 
with articles proposed for consideration in 
those negotiations to know at all what for- 
eign country the United States would be 
negotiating with on any of the articles 
listed. 

It is fundamental that negotiations for 
tariff concessions should be conducted with 
the principal producing and exporting na- 
tion. If this principle were not followed, it 
would be impossible to limit the extent of 
the concession granted to an amount which 
would not harm a domestic industry. Only 
by Knowing the relative advantage of the 
most important producing country from the 
point of view of wage and other cost advan- 
tages can anyone in Government or industry 
estimate the amount of a reduction which 
could be safely made. If the wrong country 
were selected for negotiation, its relative ad- 
vantage might be sufficiently different from 
that of the principal foreign producing and 
exporting nation to lead to a concession 
which cuts too deeply to avoid injuring a do- 
mestic industry. For this reason the Gov- 
ernment ought to announcé the country with 
whom each concession is to be negotiated 
so that erroneous determinations of princi- 
pal producing status can be corrected and 
cost comparisons responsive to the actual 
competitive situation which is pertinent to 
the concession under consideration may be 
presented by domestic industry to the CRI. 


Iv 


The Government withholds from interest- 
ed parties the data concerning the articles on 
the list which its various agencies prepare 
for use by the Trade Agreements Committee. 
A hearing which does not give interested 
parties a real opportunity to meet the issues 
before the triers of fact is of very dubious 
value. Under the procedure followed for 
trade-agreement negotiations, the Tariff 
Commission, the Department of Commerce, 
and other agencies prepare compilations of 
data bearing upon the advisability of a re- 
duction on the articles appearing on the list. 
Interested members of the public come be- 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation without any knowledge of the con- 
tent of the memoranda which have been 
prepared for the Trade Agreements Commit- 
tee by these Government agencies. How is 
it possible for them to know the type of evi- 
dence or information which should be ad- 
duced for the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation when they have no way of know- 
ing the nature of the information which has 
been laid into the record, perhaps contrary 
to their interests, by various Government 
agencies? 

There is no conceivable reason why these 
compilations of data from the Tariff Com- 
mission, the Department of Commerce, and 
other Government agencies should not be 
made available to interested parties at least 
to the extent that they concern the prod- 
ucts manufactured by those parties. This 
would give interested parties a real oppor- 
tunity to present evidence bearing upon the 
possibility of injury to their enterprise if 
the tariff is reduced on certain articles and 
to correct misapprehensions or misinforma- 
tion placed into the record by Government 
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. agencies, however well-intended it may be. 
But none of this is available to the citizens 
and business enterprises whose interests 
Congress above all desired to protect from 
injury and for whose benefit the hearings 
by the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation are presumably held. 

These defects are highlighted by the fact 
that interested parties are not made aware 
of the decision which is made by the triers 
of fact, whoever they may be, or the reason- 
ing on which it is based, as a result of the 
evidence presented at the hearing conducted 
by the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion. The first knowledge that these parties 
receive relating to the decision is the release 
of the trade agreement concessions them- 
selves after they have been finally concluded. 
This alone apprises interested parties of 
their success or failure in protecting their 
‘interests within the procedures established 
for the exercise of trade agreement author- 
ity. Then there is no opportunity to correct 
any misapprehensions, overcome any errone- 
ous information, or otherwise secure the 
correction of an error which would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the domestic pro- 
ducers who are concerned. While domestic 
manufacturers have a right to protect im- 
proper classifications under section 516 (b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, the 
decisions of the customs court, particularly 
under the analogous circumstances of cases 
arising under section 336 of the Tarif Act, 
would seem to indicate that no review of the 
determinations is available on the merits. 
The most that could be hoped for would be 
a review limited to an ascertainment as to 
whether the statutory steps have been 
followed. 

In view of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
procedure as described above, the pertinent 
inquiry becomes: How can this procedure be 
modified to accomplish its intended purpose? 

The changes which this association might 
suggest in the trade-agreement procedure are 
as follows: 

1. The public notice of the list of articles 
to be considered for trade-agreement nego- 
tiations should, wherever possible, be broken 
down into descriptions of contemporary 
commercial significance with a cross ref- 
erence to the particular Tariff Act para- 
graph wherein such articles are deemed to 
be covered. 

2. Hearings conducted by the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information should be lim- 
ited to the products of a particular indus- 
try at a time; sufficient time should be 
granted both in the period of preparation for 
interested parties, and in the hearing and 
investigation of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information to permit full considera- 
tion of the evidence presented. 

3. At the same time that the notice of the 
list of articles under consideration is pub- 
lished, each Government agency which has 
prepared digests of data pertinent to the 
articles under consideration (such as the 
Tariff Commission, Department of Commerce, 
Department of Interior, etc.) should publish 
such data, or make it available upon request 
to interested parties. This can be done in a 
manner which will not violate the obligations 
of Government agencies to keep certain types 
of data confidential. 

4. Following the hearing by the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information, the par- 
ticular committee, whether it be the Trade 
agreements Committee or a country commit- 
tee operating under its supervision, which 
makes a recommended decision on the merits 
with respect to an article or articles on 
which interested parties have appeared and 
presented data should notify each interested 
party in writing the substance of the recom- 
mended decision and the grounds upon which 
it is based. 

5. A sufficient period of time should be 
provided for interested parties following re- 
ceipt of the recommended decision on its 
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products in writing to prepare and file ex- 


“ceptions with the Committee for Reciprocity 


Information and, where desirable, to be given 
an opportunity to present its arguments 
orally. 


The President’s Answer to the Press on the 
Mediterrenan Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Republic for April 16, 1956, contains the 
following graphic description of a press 
conference which was held by the Presi- 
dent several weeks ago: 

“I Get DISCOURAGED” 


Eisenhower was as mad when he answered 
Sarah McClendon’s question last week as 
we have ever seen him. He was so eager to 
slap her down that he took an all-out posi- 
tion on getting Congressional approval be- 
fore sending United States troops to the 
Middle East. Sarah McClendon may have 
altered history. 

It happened at the press conference. 
These have been telescoped into half an 
hour once a week (F. D. R. had two-a-week 
before the war; no time limit). With 219 
reporters on hand it is hard to get recogni- 
tion. Some vainly rise and sit and get all 
their week’s knee-bending calisthenics done 
trying to catch the President's eye. 

When the President gives the nod the cus- 
tom is that the reporter first gives his name 
and paper—a new, dampening effect on re- 
porters who know the TV cameras are grind- 
ing away and that his remarks will be re- 
corded for publishers. These rules have two 
effects: they silence the timid and encourage 
exhibitionists. 

No conference is complete without a ques- 
tion from a woman reporter. Last week the 
redoubtable May Craig did not rise. She may 
have sensed the President’s mood. Sarah 
McClendon, of the El Paso Times, however, 
rose repeatedly. No recognition. Mounting 
tension. A duel of wills. Finally Sarah Mc- 
Clendon simply popped up and delivered her 
question, anyway, with a courage—or insensi- 
tivity—few men could have mustered. It was 
a good question in view of the deepening 
Mediterranean crisis, though it.had been 
asked at various times in the past: Would 
Eisenhower use our marines in the Middle 
East without asking the approval of Congress 
first? 

The rash reporter had won her right to 
be heard, had defeated the President in a 
game where he made all the rules, and left 
him angrier than we have ever seen him. “I 
get discouraged sometimes here,” he ejacu- 
lated. He started again, flushed, paused, 
continued with hands clenching and un- 
clenching. Reporters, mindful of his heart, 
watched with awe. 

The President’s eyes are a little reddened 
by conjunctivitis. In his wrath he is a for- 
midable sight. His answer was, in effect, a 
stronger reaffirmation of his self-imposed 
limitation against sending troops into battle 
without specific congressional approval, a 
position inferentially critical of Truman’s 
quick action in Korea. To some this inter- 
pretation of the Constitution seems a dubi- 
ous restriction on White House authority, 
typical of a tendency to yield leadership. 
The issue is red hot, because Britain is now 
desperately trying to get advance United 
States commitment to, act quickly with her 
in the Middle East if war starts. 


April 25 


OFF TO GEORGIA 


Reporters sometimes get the frustrated 
feeling at the President’s press conference 
that he does not keep track of what is going 
on. Asked last week about the Wisconsin 
primaries, the President prefaced his remarks 
with “Actually I haven't seen the final fig- 
ures”; asked to comment on the latest Dulles 
statement on Russia, he replied, “Well, I 
don’t know exactly what the Secretary of 
State said * * *”; asked about Sherman 
Adams’ attack on the Democratic record in 
Congress, he began, “I don’t know under 
what circumstances Mr. Adams made such a 
statement * * *”; asked about Iceland’s 
strategic value in relation to Russia he said 
that he had not given “my personal atten- 
tion” to “this particular question.” In fair- 
ness it should be said that the President 
gave answers in each case, though not always 
precisely to the question asked. Doesn't 
Eisenhower want to know, and don’t they 
tell him? It’s hard to say. 

There is a theory in Washington that the 
details of being President bore Eisenhower. 
He reserves his decisions for the big issues. 
These finally reach him at the top staff level. 
He does not follow them in the papers. 
There is also a delegation of powers by the 
President, a growing void of new interna- 
tional ideas as the reservoir left him by 
Roosevelt and Truman is pumped dry. For 
the United States things have gone badly 
in Iceland and Ceylon; the Mediterranean 
is now a powder keg; the farm bill at home 
has reached a crisis. And President Eisen- 
hower leaves for a week’s golfing in Georgia. 


California State Board of Agriculture 
Resolution Against Freight Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent, heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I present the text of a 
letter to me of April 19, 1956, from the 
assistant secretary of the California 
State Board of Agriculture at Sacra- 
mento, with which communication 
there was enclosed a copy of the resolu- 
tion by said California State Board of 
Agriculture dealing with the subject of 
excessive freight rates. Said text is 
self-explanatory of the purposes thereof: 

CaLiIrornia STATE 
Board OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sacramento, April 19, 1956. 
Hon. CLype Doy_e, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dorie: The California State 
Board of Agriculture, at its regular meeting 
held in Sacramento, Calif., on April 16, 1956, 
passed a resolution in protest against the 
recently granted increases in freight rates 
and refrigeration charges by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Your consideration of the enclosed reso- 
lution will be greatly appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RoMAIN Youns, 
Assistant Secretary. 


RESOLUTION RE EXCESSIVE FREIGHT RATES 

Whereas freight rates since 1947 have in- 
creased by 68 percent, and are now not only 
becoming excessive to the point of being 
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detrimental to the $2 billion agricultural 
industry of the State of California; and 

Whereas these rates are actually becoming 
a deterrent to agriculture of California, being 
geographically the greatest distance from the 
large consuming markets east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; and 

Whereas it is nationally conceded that the 
farmer’s income is being steadily reduced, 
compared with income to industry and 
almost all other lines of endeavor, including 
the railroads; and 

Whereas industry and other lines of busi- 
ness can pass on increased costs, including 
transportation charges, to the ultimate con- 
sumer, whereas the income from agricultural 
production is strictly controlled by the laws 
of supply and demand; and 

Whereas the Nation’s railroads, in apply- 
ing for increased rates and charges, have ap- 
parently ignored these important factors 
applying to agriculture; and 

Whereas, the California Public Utilities 
Commission, recognizing the plight not only 
of California agriculture, but also of Cali- 
fornia business and industry, joined Cali- 
fornia shippers by intervening in a recent 
rate case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, protesting and opposing further 
rate increases as detrimental to California; 
and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, disregarding all protestants, recently 
saw fit to grant another 6-percent increase in 
freight charges and 15-percent in refrigera- 
tion charges: Now, therefore, the California 
State Board of Agriculture, at its regular 
meeting, April 16, 1956, at Sacramento, Calif., 
does hereby unanimously 

Resolve, That they petition the Congress 
of the United States for a full and complete 
investigation of the activities of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to determine 
whether the Commission has established 
reasonable charges for transportation serv- 
ices on agricultural products, without prefer- 
ence or undue advantages or discrimination 
between localities or geographical areas, and 
whether increases in rates granted to rail- 
roads have been in accordance with law, and 
what effect such increases have had on the 
price of agricultural products, and further 

That copies of this resolution be spread on 
the minutes of this meeting and copies be 
mailed to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the governor of Cali- 
fornia, all Senators and Congressmen, and to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
California Public Utilities Commission, and 
to the vice presidents, traffic, of the four 
originating railroads of California. 





Display of Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial written by Mr. 
Lawrence Spraker in the Stayton (Oreg.) 
Mail on the President’s veto of the farm 
bill: 

DISPLAY OF COURAGE 

The people, we think, will accept the Pres- 
ident’s veto of the farm bill as the only 
logical step that he could honestly have 
taken. 

The Democratic Congress was so intent 
upon hanging a political noose around the 
President’s neck that it wrote more politics 
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into the farm bill than economics. It is our 
opinion that the onus for the bill’s defeat will 
rest more upon the Congress than on the 
President. 

Eisenhower, in his veto, displayed courage, 
a trait that sets well with the American 
people. 

That he is cognizant of the plight of the 
American farmer is evident from his an- 
nounced purpose to increase parity rates, 
permissible under the flexible program, and 
to urge anew immediate acceptance of the 
soil-bank provisions of the vetoed bill. 





A Scholastic Memorial to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the address of the Honorable 
Charles H. Silver, president of the Board 
of Education of New York City, at the 
dedication ceremonies of Public School 
34, in Manhattan, on April 17, 1956. 
REMARKS BY CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESIDENT 

OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT DEDICATION 

CEREMONY, PuBLIC SCHOOL 34, MANHATTAN, 

ApriIL 17, 1956 

The pride that all of us feel who have 
had any part in the construction of this 
school is a very personal thing to me. It is 
@ pride in which every citizen of New York 
may share. It belongs to all of us—to the 
devoted teachers, to the parents and to the 
children who will attend this splendid school. 

But, while I speak for your entire board of 
education in marking this almost sacred 
moment when their efforts and yours cul- 
minate in the dedication of this magnificent 
building, I find a very special feeling welling 
up in my own heart. For this, there is a 
very good reason. 

Public School 34, within whose walls we are 
now gathered, stands in my own backyard. 
I was brought up right here. I lived and 
attended public school on the lower East Side 
within blocks of this very spot. For me, 
these ceremonies tonight could be called a 
homecoming except for the fact that I have 
never really left home. Many of my tender- 
est associations, my warmest memories and 
dearest friends are still closely linked with 
this teeming, growing, vastly improving area 
of our great city. 

Here, in this impressive auditorium, in this 
bright, modern, handsomely appointed struc- 
ture, we can all witness dramatic proof of the 
progress we are making in widening the 
frontiers of our educational program. And 
we have only just begun. 

A full measure of praise for the planning 
and execution of this far-reaching program 
must very rightly go to Dr. Jansen our super- 
intendent of schools, to David Moskowitz, 
our associate superintendent of Housing and 
to the small, untiring army of technicians, 
designers, and workers who have brought this 
triumph of inspired effort from the blue- 
print and the drawing board to a dream come 
true in stone and steel, in beauty and effi- 
ciency. I need only look around, and com- 
pare what I see with what I recall from my 
own boyhood days in this neighborhood, to 
know the vast advances we are making in our 
public school system. 

Let me express appreciation, also, on behalf 
of the board of education and the grateful 
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eitizens of New York to His Honor, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, who has shown in a few 
short years, by his enthusiastic Cooperation 
and sincere interest in our school-building 
program, that he intends to make our city’s 
mammoth educational enterprise, not only 
the biggest in the world, but, beyond any 
challenge, the best. 

The same accolade fits our borough presi- 
dent, Hulan Jack, who has done so much to 
support the development of our schools by 
his untiring efforts before the board of esti- 
mate. He has assured Manhattan, and espe- 
cially this too-long neglected area, a large 
proportion of our school-building program. 

More than genius, industry, and devotion 
have joined to promise a great destiny for 
this school. It bears the added blessing of a 
great name. No child who attends these 
classrooms can help but benefit from pre- 
paring for citizenship in a school named for 
one of our most notable citizens, an im- 
mortal spirit of freedom, a deathless symbol 
of courage, President of these God-loved 
United States of America, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

It is altogether fitting that this school 
be dedicated at this time in tribute to the 
timeless memory of a man to whom America 
meant so much, a@ man whose life and 
achievements meant so much to America. 
Out of this school must issue class after 
class of boys and girls who are themselves 
predestined to high places in public life, 
for they will be the custodians of a glorious 
heritage. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose soul is en- 
shrined for all time in this edifice, as it is 
in the fiber of our democracy and the hope 
of our Nation’s future, passed away eleven 
years ago, almost to the very day. I re- 
member when the words came over the radio, 
the shock of disbelief, the sick, numbing 
news that stopped crowds in their tracks 
while through all of a world, suddenly gone 
silent, freedom itself seemed to hold its 
breath. 

How firm he stood for the right. How swift 
he rose to meet all threats against it. His 
was a voice that shook the nations and 
woke the little, peaceful, frightened men to 
mass their might and overthrow the 
enemies of mankind. 

The children who come to this school will 
know that he was a friend of children. Some 
will walk again because he was their friend 
and fought a grim infimity for them. They 
will read obout him here in their textbooks 
and learn about the lean days when he was 
called to office, days of empty hearts and 
pockets. They will learn that a man doesn’t, 
have to be born in a log cabin to know that 
ignorance and poverty are evil. 

Teach them how he gripped our faltering 
souls when banks were falling to pieces, 
when democracy stood threadbare on bread- 
lines and sold apples on_ streetcorners. 
Teach them, as he taught wus, that : “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 


Years later, we can look back and realize 
that what he called a “fireside chat” was 
more than that. It was the quickening roll 
of drums rousing us to defend the citadel 
of honor and decency. It’s good that we 
sat in’ our living rooms around the loud- 
speakers. It’s good that we listened or, 
maybe, some of us wouldn't be able to sit 
and watch the horrors of atrocity newsreels. 
We'd be in them. ~ 

I was fortunate enough to know Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. I remember his words, 
beating like a massive bell on the brink or 
war: “Having taken up arms, we will not . 
lay them down until liberty is secure for- 
evermore.” I think that would be a good 
motto for this school. 

Eleven years have passed since Franklin. 
Delano Roosevelt passed from life as our 
president into the pages of history. For 
many of us, the ache of his going has not 
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grown less. I can see him in this room be- 
cause he was one with workers and doers, 
with teachers and children, with mothers 
and fathers. 

He would speak to you in tones you would 
never forget. Chin high, a friendly wave of 
a friendly hand with warm eyes smiling re- 
assurance. He would tell you in this room, 
within the walls of this school where it can 
be so rightly told, that you need never know 
again on earth the fear of fear. And he 
will live as his message will live and stand 
guard eternally over little children at their 
lessons and their play, over parents waiting 
to take their youngsters home, over teachers 
that will echo his faith in a better day for 
men of every birth in a world brotherhood 
of peace and good will. God bless this 
school. 

LT me 


Looking at Political Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
T am inserting a report prepared by the 
Dunn Survey of Greenwich, Conn., enti- 
tled “The Political H Bomb.” This re- 
port was prepared by Mr. Rogers C. Dunn 
and his associates and it represents his 
findings on election results based upon 
the actual vote cast for President and 
Congress since 1936 up to and including 
1952. 

Mr. Speaker, this report reveals the 
political quality of the American people 
that most individuals would like to be- 
lieve but have been taught not to be- 
lieve. It reveals an opportunity of such 
magnitude and so greatly desired that 
some will not dare believe it could be 
a reality. This report, however, is sup- 
ported in every instance by political 
facts which cannot be successfully de- 
nied. 

The report follows: 

Tue Po.uitTicaL H-Boms 
PART 1 

Communism can infiltrate America only as 
our own ideology becomes dim and appears 
to be unworkable. Only a few Americans 
have been given the opportunity to realize 
that communism is basically an ideology of 
government—reactionary government. 

Socialism is the back-door entrance into 
communism. Few Americans have know- 
ingly supported either one. But the liberal 
movement, created in about 1936, has pro- 
vided a respectable side door into socialism. 

The liberal program of today is the same 
thing as the unwanted Socialist program 
of yesterday. The Socialist program of to- 
day is made the liberal program of tomor- 
row. , 

Nevertheless, the national organizations of 
both political parties are competing to en- 
large and extend liberal programs. As long 
as this continues, as a practical matter the 
opportunity to escape from an accelerating 
envelopment by socialism is closed. 

Fantastic, but true 

There is a flaw fatal to the liberal move- 
ment when recognized. Substantial and ex- 
acting facts have not established that the 
movement reflects a public demand, and that 
jiberal benefits have won a gain in votes from 
various groups, farmers, workers, etc. 
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The absence of such facts provokes the 
question: Is the liberal movement being 
forged by the ballot and desire of the people, 
or is it a thinly veiled scaffolding sustained 
by leaders who have misrepresented and mis- 
led the people, wittingly or unwittingly? 

This report is addressed to the answer to 
this question, for: 

If election facts establish that liberal 
benefits have not won a gain in votes then: 

1. The incentive to win votes, which causes 
leaders of both parties to compete in ac- 
cepting and promoting liberal programs is 
destroyed. 

2. The fear of liberal votes which has 
erroded the leadership of those who wish to 
oppose the liberal movement would cease; 
and this leadership would prevail in at least 
one party. 

3. The revelation that the people are not 
ignorant or greedy groups, but are competent 
to be master of their Government, would re- 
light the American ideology and make it live. 

4. One of the two parties would be forced 
to become a party in opposition to the liberal 
movement. 

PART 2 
Facts 


1. Sixteen years of liberal benefits to grow- 
ing millions of people, and a growing popu- 
lation, did not win a gain in total vote for 
the Democratic Party which sponsored the 
programs. 

Number of Democratic votes cast for Presi- 
dent (in millions): 1936, 27.5; 1940, 27.2; 
1944, 25.6; 1948, 26.4;1 1952, 27.3. 

2. Liberal benefits did not increase the 
Democratic share of total vote. 

Democratic percent of total vote cast for 
President: 1936, 62 percent; 1940, 55 percent; 
1944, 54 percent; 1948, 55 percent;! 1952, 
45 percent. 

3. While the adult population (21 and 
over) increased substantially, the ratio of 
Democratic votes to the population did not 
increase. 

Percent of Democratic vote to adult popu- 
lation: * 1936, 34 percent; 1940, 32 percent; 
1944, 28 percent; 1948, 28 percent;1 1952, 
28 percent. 

These facts establish that if liberal bene- 
fits to farmers, workers, and others, won a 
gain in Democratic votes, the party’s policies 
lost as Many or more votes from others. 

Who are these other voters? Why have 
the Nation’s leaders chosen not to reveal a 
fact of such major signifieance? 

Why have the Nation’s leaders chosen to 
promote the view that liberal programs are 
necessary to gain votes? 

Why has the national organization of the 
Republican party moved closer and closer 
to the liberal program of the Democratic 
party when that party failed to increase its 
vote in 16 years? 

These facts and questions are sufficient to 
challenge those who teach, or believe, that 
the liberal movement is being forged by the 
vote and desire of the American people. 


1Includes vote for Truman, Wallace, Thur- 
mond. 

* Based on figures of population 21 and 
over received from U. S. Census Bureau. 
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The facts which follow reveal why the 
Nation’s leaders never offered substantial 
facts supporting their teachings that liberal 
benefits won a gain in Democratic votes. 


Labor vote 


The facts here deal with one of the largest 
groups of citizens who have received as 
great, if not greater, benefits from liberal 
programs than others. 

1, In the labor citadels of Wayne County 
(Detroit), Mich., and in Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh), Pa.. as the population and 
union membership grew, and as the political 
power of labor leaders grew, the Democratic 
candidates for President received a smaller 
share of the vote. 


Pitts- 


burgh Detroit 


Year 


| 
Before CIO-PAC: Percent | Percent 
60 
68 
After CIO: 
Roosevelt ¢ f 62 
63 


59 
53 


i 


2. In the 98 counties which comprised the 
largest industrial areas throughout the coun- 
try; as union membership grew, and as the 
political power of labor leaders grew, the 
Democratic candidates for President received 
a smaller share of the vote cast. 


Democratic Union 
vote member- 
ship 
(United 
Year | Percent} States) 


3, 250, 000 
4, 700, 000 
8, 500, 000 
13, 500, 000 
15, 600, 000 


Before CIO-PAC 
After CIO 


3. The following facts are the result of 
segregating the vote of every labor precinct 
in 261 (84 percent) of the 310 counties in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maine, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wyoming. These labor precincts 
cast a total of 1,172,000 votes in 1952. 


| 1940 | 1948 | 1952 


(a) Percent of Democratic 
vote for President in 
labor precincts én 

(b) Number of Democratic 
votes for President 
cast in labor precincts_| 628,000 | 519,000 | 559,000 


55 54 48 


4. The movement of the vote in labor pre- 
cincts was generally similar to the movement 
in white-collar, wealthy-residential, and 
mixed population precincts where there were 
fewer or no special liberal benefits. 

5. The preceding labor vote facts are con- 
solidated here for comparison, and to show 
the similarity of the vote in labor centers 
and the nationwide vote. 


(Percent) 


Ss sssssssssnssesssnssssesssssn—esten 


Democratic vote 


All United States 


98 industrial counties_._..-._- 
Pittsburgh (Allegheny County) 
Detroit (Wayne County) 

Laber precincts im 6. States -...2i.0c..cecnsscecces- 


1932 | 1936 1940 1944 


Before CIO 


1948 | 1952 


After Taft-Hartley 


1 We do not have precinct figures for 1932. For 3 States we do not have precinct figures for 1936 and 1944 se have 


omitted totals for these years. 


Note.— For the sake of clarity and brevity we have omitted reference to the Republican vote. The Republican 


vote strengthens the weight of the evidence here. 
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These facts establish that liberal benefits 
did not win a gain in labor vote for the 
Democratic Party which provided the 
benefits. 

These facts establish that the Nation’s 
leaders, liberal and conservative, who pro- 
moted the view that liberal benefits won 
a gain in labor votes have, for years, mis- 
represented and misled the American people. 


Farm vote 


Billions of dollars in liberal benefits were 
paid to farmers by Democratic administra- 
tions, for 20 years. Political leaders vied to 
gain farm votes through liberal benefits. 
Virtually all public leaders educated the 
people to believe that farmers yielded their 
votes for liberal benefits. 

The facts reveal a shocking misrepresenta- 
tion. 

1. The following figures show the number 
of Democratic votes cast for President in all 
farm precincts in 97 of the 99 counties in the 
farm State of Iowa. 


Iowa—Number of Democratic votes for 
President in farm precincts 
7 Rngheteiadubebebccenmusbhnebsteeion 293, 000 
a ce cha cites ks cilia pichhots wicnetdie-a-ctpurekianen 
DOP ph hgaie dk eanasqt a cccuene bavaeinca ene 207, 000 
NE etait Redden de tuasenwbishecaeows 215, 000 
RE ahi he ih htc ds idecadls.cated 168, 000 


The total number of Democratic and Re- 
publican votes in these farm precincts in 
1952 was the same as in 1936. Thus, the 
decline in Democratic vote cannot be at- 
tributed to a decline ih farm population. 

2. The number of Democratic votes for 
President declined in the farm precincts in 
Illinois. The following figures cover all farm 
precincts in 97 of the 102 counties in Illi- 
nois. (We do not have figures for 1936 and 
1944.) / 


Illinois—Number of Democratic votes for 
President in farm precincts 


OI cit ceitiiciteenncennccnnceinccduheneenee 241, 000 
WOE cccietisneteectunnncdsnqeseepeccctioesocneiee 176, 000 
Fre tstistetnnnigaiiniin nanan capa neptmmiiaisiia 167, 000 


3. In Wyoming, Maine, and Pennsylvania, 
and in the other States where tests have been 
made, the decline in Democratic farm vote 
is similar to Iowa and [llinois. 


PART 3 


Taft election exposed liberal movement not 
supported by public 


Commencing in 1941, this survey has pre- 
sented facts which revealed that the so- 
called New Deal labor vote was a hoax. In 
1946 we reported, in part: 

“We believe that there is little labor-union 
legislation needed in the public interest 
which could not also be sought for the wel- 
fare fo union members. We believe that 
labor has been exploited by its own mecha- 
nism. Therefore: 

“We urge that the Republican Party rise 
up to fight as the champion of the welfare 
of the rank and file of union members, and 
of the public, for labor-union legislation 
which is fair, decisive, and of full measure. 

“By this course the Republican Party would 
aline the rank and file of union members 
and the public into an irresistible political 
force. 

“The facts lift the rank and file of union 
members out of the New Deal-labor-leader 
orbit, and place them alongside of the rest 
of the American people. But isolated and 
encircled by the New Deal, abandoned by 
the Republican Party, the American work- 
ingman has had no political champion.” 

This was the overall campaign which 
brought Senator Taft his great majority in 
Ohio in 1950. He knew that liberal pro- 
grams had not gained the vote of rank-and- 
file workers, farmers, etc., in Ohio. 

An editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
October 1, 1950, revealed: 

“Despite the vast favors which labor 
unions have received from the Democratic 
Party, despite the party’s open alliance with 
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the unions, and despite the feverish election 
activities of the CIO-PAC, the number of 
Democratic voters has constantly declined 
in the principal centers of organized labor 
since the 1936 heyday. 

“To put it another way, fantastic as it may 
seem, the victorious Democratic Party has 
not been converting increasing numbers of 
men to its philosophy, but has been losing 
followers. 

“And also in the principal farm areas of 
the Nation, fewer Democratic ballots were 
cast in 1948 than in 1940 despite the enor- 
mous subsidies lavished on them by Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. 

“In factory and on farm, the give-away pro- 
grams have been losing—not winning— 
voters. 

“We are indebted to the Dunn Survey, of 
Greenwich, Conn., for pointing out this po- 
litical trend. We checked for ourselves the 
official election returns of Ohio, and find that 
the conclusions both as to farm and factory 
are borne out. * * *” 

With such knowledge Taft could campaign 
fearlessly for the American ideology. His 
great majority made a dramatic revelation 
of the political character of the people of 
Ohio. But there was little that was new 
about this except that it was dramatic be- 
cause Taft was a national figure. 

Scores of Members of Congress made sim- 
flar campaigns each year with but a rare 
casualty—and these were mostly in years 
when a “liberal” Republican presidential can- 
didate neutralized the Taft-like campaigns 
of individuals and their local organizations. 

Taft-like campaigns, across the country, 
had a total result 'which revealed the lack of 
public support for liberal programs, even 
more significantly than the Taft victory. 

But the Republican national organization 
did not exploit these opportunities to reveal 
that liberal benefits were not gaining public 
support. Instead, it strengthened the liberal 
movement by promoting the belief that lib- 
eral benefits gained labor, farm, and other 
mass votes; and it sought to make ineffective 
facts to the contrary. 


Today 


Today, the program of a Republican ad- 
ministration is as liberal as the Democratic 
Fair Deal. This neutralizes the political 
character and effectiveness of Republicans 
and organizations who oppose the liberal 
movement. It leaves them to wither on the 
vine, one at a time—a movement now ap- 
parent. 

Today, neither a Democrat nor Republican 
can vote for his party’s national ticket with- 
out supporting and accelerating the liberal 
movement. Voters can choose only the most 
competent and comforting bedside nurse, 
while the liberal operation continues. 


From the top down 


The liberal movement and its programs 
have originated, and been kept activated, by 
the national organizations of the Democratic 
and Republican Parties and by the Federal 
bureacracy—not by the public or local party 
organizations. 

To maintain and extend the movement, 
leaders of these organizations must propa- 
gate the view that the public seeks the 
benefits, and that the vote proves the con- 
tention. 

When leaders of* both parties claim a 
liberal labor, farm, or other vote, the public 
naturally believes it. However. for 20 years 
election facts have not been offered to sus- 
tain the contention. There are no such 
facts. 

The liberal movement is a thinly veiled 
scaffolding sustained by leaders who have 
misrepresented and misled the American 
people. 

Taft revealed this in Ohio in 1950. The 
many Taft-like campaigns made by Mem- 
bers of Congress revealed this year after 
year. The absence of extensive State and 
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local liberal programs reveals this. The ac- 
tual vote cast in precincts, towns, cities, 
and States reveals this. 

Twenty years of efforts by conservatives 

For 20 years conservatives have sought to 
educate the public to understand and oppose 
the liberal-socialist movement. They failed 
to halt the movement. They failed to even 
provide the opportunity to choose between 
a liberal and a conservative party. 

These failures appeared when, on election 
days, the people were confronted with no 
choice but to vote for 1 of 2 liberal candi- 
dates for President. They could only vote 
“ja,” or stay home. 

For 3144 of the 4 years between elections 
the public was taught the evils of the lib- 
eral-socialist program. But in the few 
months before election day the same teach- 
ers supported, and urged all good Americans 
to support, their liberal candidate for Presi- 
dent. 

This contradiction neutralized the 31, 
years of educational efforts, as should be ex- 
pected. This explains why the Republican 
Party has become a minority party: why a 
growing number of voters will not affiliate 
with either party, independents: why fewer 
than 50 percent of the eligible voters went 
to the polls: and why there is public con- 
fusion and discouragement. 

Conservatives have failed to learn that 
the mind and vote of a majority of citizens 
has been as ready as their own to sustain 
the American ideology. 

They have failed to learn that the factor 
preventing voters from registering this ideol- 
ogy at the polls, excepting 1952, has been the 
national organization of the Republican 
Party. 

The revelation that a Republican admin- 
istration is as liberal as the Democratic 
Fair Deal confirms what the political char- 
acter of the national organization of the 
party has been for approximately 20 years. 

This assures that in 1956 the people can 
only vote “ja” on the issue of the liberal 
program. This will give the movement the 
appearance of having greater public support 
than ever before, regardless of which party 
wins the election. And more men who have 
carried the fight for the American ideology 
will quit, from discouragement and personal 
considerations. 


Partisan blindness 


Some Republicans will discount or resent 
any reflection against a part of their party. 
In the interest of briging out the truth, we 
would suggest that any such man look in the 
mirror and repeat the reflections he made 
against the character and intelligence of 
conservative southern Democrats who dis- 
aprpoved of their party’s liberal program but 
continued to support the New Deal. 

The one opportunity to win 


There is only one means through which 
the liberal movement can be stopped, and 
returned to its proper minority position. 

Reveal to all Americans that they have 
been deceived into believing that their fellow 
citizens are yielding their common ideology 
and, in growing numbers, given their vote 
for liberal benefits. From the local level to 
the national level. 

This truth can be revealed through the 
record of the vote cast by the people them- 
selves. This is a political H-bomb. 

Endorsed by many Members of Congress 

Twenty-seven Members of Congress, in- 
cluding seven committee chairmen, have ex- 
amined our methods and precinct vote find- 
ings and taken the unusual action of jointly 
signing a letter which reads, in part: 

“We believe your methods and procedures 
are sound and that the resulting figures open 
a new field of political intelligence of great 
value—at the National, State, and local 
levels. 
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“when and if the study you have already 
made in several States is extended upon a 
national scale, with similar results, we be- 
lieve the facts will afford the sorely needed 
incentive to both Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike to move away from the welfare- 
Socialist state, back to the fundamental 
principles of government outlined by our 
forefathers in the Constitution.” And: 

~“We believe it is a matter of great impor- 
tance to the Nation for you to extend your 
studies of the precinct vote on a nationwide 
basis, and that you make the results as widely 
known as possible. 

“You have undertaken a great task, an im- 
portant task. We wish to help and encour- 
age you in your efforts, and to that end we 
recommend this work of yours as being 
worthy of support by all who have the future 
welfare of this Nation at heart.” 

We ask for your careful consideration of 
this report. Achievement of the objective 
stated here depends upon the support we 
receive. Therefore we ask for your whole- 
hearted financial support at this time. 


Comparison of farm and labor vote with 
other types of population 


The following figures are based on the 
mumber of Democratic votes cast for Presi- 
dent in 1936 representing 100 percent. The 
1940, 1944, 1948, and 1952 figures show the 
number of votes cast (percentage) compared 
to 1936. 


[Percent] 


Type of precinct | 1936 | 1940 | 1944 | 1948 | 1952 


1owat 
Farm_. 73 58 
Labor___ &8 
White col 99 
Wealthy residential__ 05 
Mixed population 76 


PENNSYLVANIA 2 


Re inks connie 

W hite gollar__......... 
Wealthy residential... 
Mixed population 


ILLINOIS # 


White collar__...__- 
Wealthy residential 
Mixed population 


1 All precincts in 97 of 99 counties, 

? All precincts in 25 of 67 counties thus far completed. 

3 All precincts in 97 of 102 counties. We do not have 
1936 and 1944 figures.’ 1940 vote used as 100 percent. 


Those Tireless Chandlers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 30 edition of Newsweek magazine 
carries an interesting article concerning 
Mr. Norman Chandler, publisher of the 
Los Angeles Times, and the outstanding 
service to the southern California area 
which he and his family are rendering. 
The article follows: . 

THOSE TIRELESS CHANDLERS 

In the brilliantly lighted city room of the 
afternoon Los Angeles Mirror-News one day 
last week a chunky young rewriteman turned 
in his final copy, emptied a gray steel desk, 
and hurried off to catch an east coast plane. 
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After 3 months on rewrite and features he 
had been assigned to accompany his boss, 
Norman Chandler, to the 70th annual con- 
vention of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association in New York. 

For Otis Chandler, 28, a convention trip 
promised to be about the least taxing job he 
will ever perform for his father’s company. 
Since 1952 he has put in 18 months as a lob- 
ster-shift production man in the morning 
Times’ press room and another 15 as a re- 
porter on general assignment. One week 
hence, back in Los Angeles, he will move into 
a@ low-ranking job in the Times’ circulation 
department. After that he will spend a year 
or so as an ad man, then work at the Pub- 
lishers Paper Co. in Oregon City, Oreg., a 
newsprint mill largely owned by the Times 
and the Mirror-News. Two years from now 
he may be assigned to the Hollywood studios 
of the company’s television station, KTTV, 
Los Angeles. It is, he says, “a long executive 
training program—probably 10 years.” 


HOURS AND TALENTS 


Otis Chandler will need every minute of it. 
As any one of the 1,300-odd publishing execu- 
tives present this week in the corridors and 
meeting rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria might 
testify, the newspaper business is far from 
ready to dismantle its presses. But, if 
pressed, all of them would also admit that 
the delightful craft which once was news- 
papering has become a tough and reasonably 
scientific business where survival and profits 
are increasingly a matter of long hours, high- 
priced talent, and an intimate familiarity 
with such details as the quality of ink, the 
price of newsprint, and United States tax 
laws. 

On the surface, 1955 was the most pros- 
perous year in history for the American press. 
Together, the country’s 1,760 dailies sold 56.1 
million copies, more than they have ever 
hawked before. Simultaneously they raked 
in $3 billion in advertising revenue, also an 
all-time high. But in this bright year, the 
increases in publishing costs more than offset 
the rise in income. Newsprint alone, which 
can represent as much as 40 percent of the 
production cost of an average daily, and 
much more for a large one, Jumped almost 
4 percent to the record high of $131 a ton. 
In some areas publishers were forced to buy 
on the open market at prices ranging above 
$200 a ton. 

A few years ago it was easy for publishers 
to net 15 percent of their gross revenues. 
Today it takes considerable effort to make 
5 percent, and few do that. Last year one 
of the biggest, best known, and apparently 
most prosperous newspapers in the country 
netted its proprietors only $400,000 after 
taxes. The average 50,000-circulation daily, 
on which Editor & Publisher has been keeping 
tabs since the end of the war, earned only 
$128,870 after taxes on a gross income of $2.7 
million. Ten years ago the same paper 
pulled in almost $200,000 on a gross of only 
$1.25 million. 

CLIMBER 


In the face of such discouraging figures, the 
record of the Chandler enterprises in Los 
Angeles over the last 10 years is nothing less 
than spellbinding. Since the end of the war 
Norman Chandler has invested almost $29 
million in his own properties. His conserva- 
tive morning Times (circulation 428,300) has 
moved from 17th to first place in the Nation 
in total advertising lineage. Last year it 
published more than 21.5 million lines of 
news and features, some 2.7 million more 
than the second-place New York Times. 


Chandler’s afternoon paper, the Mirror- 
News, founded in 1948 as the tabloid Mirror 
(circulation 308,500) has in its brief exist- 
ence (1) almost single-handedly run the op- 
position Daily News out of business and (2) 
saleswise, climbed to within 40,000 copies a 
day of the rival Hearst Herald and Express. 
The Times-Mirror television station, KTTV, 
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started in 1949 in partnership with CBS, has 
become probably the most successful inde- 
pendent in the country. Last year, despite 
the fact that the Mirror-News was not yet 
landing regularly in the black (estimated loss 
since its founding: $5.5 million), the Times- 
Mirror parent company and KTTV grossed 
$70.6 million, $14 million more than it made 
in 1954, after taxes, the company .netted 
more than 6 percent of that. 

Under its veteran editor, L. D. (Hotch) 
Hotchkiss, the Times carries more interna- 
tion and national news than any other west 
coast paper. But its lead story is almost 
always a local one. Its corporate faith in 
itself as an instrument of southern Cali- 
fornia's growth has not wavered since Lt. 
Col. Harrison Gray Otis, Norman Chandler’s 
grandfather bought a quarter interest in the 
paper in 1882. When Colonel Otis, a Civil 
War veteran, acquired control of the paper 
4 years later, his “general order No. 1” was 
in the southern California tradition: “Push 
things.” 

PUSH FOR LOS ANGELES 

Under the colonel and his circulation man- 
ager, Harry Chandler (who later became his 
son-in-law), the Times pushed with a will. 
It was Harry Chandler who helped the de- 
velopment of the California Institute of 
Technology, who was one of the original 
organizers of Western Air Lines, and who, 
with 10 friends, put Donald Douglas in the 
business of manufacturing aircraft. Chan- 
dler and the Times were also the moving 
spirits behind the development of the San 
Fernando Valley, Los Angeles Harbor, the 
city’s modern civic center, and the Hollywood 
Bowl. Of him and his fund-raising, it used to 
be said: “It cost $1,000 to have lunch with 
Harry Chandler.” 

Today, his son barely finds time for lunch. 
Born in Los Angeles in 1899, Norman 
Chandler was put to work in the Times’ 
composing room in 1922, a few months after 
graduation from Stanford. From the start, 
he worked harder than any one of his future 
editorial employees and, probably, for less 
cash (his first Times job paid $16 a week). 
He served his apprenticeship in the compos- 
ing room, the circulation-complaint desk, in 
stereotyping, as a cashier’s clerk, and as his 
father’s secretary. By 1936, he had worked 
his way up to vice president and general 
manager of the company. In 1941, he be- 
came president and in 1944, after his father’s 
death, publisher of the Times. 

There was no real need for him to extend 
himself in new plans for the Times. The 
Chandlers—Norman, Philip, and Harrison— 
are indisputably wealthy, and estimates of 
their total worth have ranged from $50 to 
$100 million (the lower figure is probably 
closer to accuracy). But Chandler threw 
himself wholeheartedly into the Times, and 
his apprenticeship paid off. In 1944, when 
he took over, the paper ranked 34th in ad 
linage among the country’s dailies; 5 years 
later it was in seventh place. A year later 
it was in third. 


TIMES’ TAB 


Chandler was not satisfied. Under the 
postwar influx of industrial workers, Los 
Angeles was both booming and changing. 
The heavyweight Times was not necessarily 
the kind of paper the new groups scattered 
in the burgeoning suburbs from Palmdale to 
Santa Ana wanted to read. “There was 
room,” he says now, “for another newspaper. 
I wanted something completely different 
from the Times.” 

The tabloid Mirror he founded in 1948 was 
indeed different—so much so, in fact, that 
many old Times hands privately admitted 
something close to shock, Chandler hired 
Virgil Pinkley, then general manager of the 
United Press in Europe, as his editor and 
publisher and gave him, Pinkley recalls, only 
two orders; “One, not to favor communism 
in any way. Two, not to print anything 
that couldn't go into the American home,” 
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Pinkley took Chandler at his word. For 
the first few months of its existence, the 
Mirror’s tabloid page 1 was printed sideways. 
It campaigned against saloons, the black 
market in babies, and ugly female legs. It 
started a page of “personals,” in which the 
lonely were allowed to advertise for pros- 
pective mates. Under its buzz-saw manag- 
ing editor, Ed Murray. it sponsored beauty 
contests, planted “atomic missiles’ in vital 
installations, bombarded the city with leaf- 
lets, and broke the unwritten Los Angeles 
law against mentioning the opposition by 
attacking both the Hearst papers frequently 
and loudly. 

INDEPENDENT 

Most amazingly, for a product of the quiet, 
stanchly Republican Times, it was politically 
independent. Where the Times (and Chan- 
dler himself) preferred the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft for the Republican nomina- 
tion in 1952, the Mirror plumped editorially 
for Dwight Eisenhower. 

At 56, a handsome gray-haired executive, 
the Mirror-News and the Times’ boss is still 
putting in longer hours at the shop than 
most of the hired hands. He and his wife, 
Dorothy Buffum Chandler, a tireless and 
pretty woman, active in countless civic affairs 
(and who also acts as adviser on women’s 
news), arrive at the Times’ six-story down- 
town building before 8:30 every morning. 
Some evenings they manage to get away by 
7:30 at night. When they do, Chandler’s 
briefcase is jammed. with the details and 
homework of publishing. 

Although active with a round dozen civic 
and business groups, he spends nothing like 
the amount of time on them that the last 
publisher of the Times did. “My father,” 
Norman Chandler says with a smile, “was 
never around the office. He spent at least 
15 to 20 percent of his time on civic affairs 
and on his ranches, No publisher today can 
afford such luxuries.” 


The Time To Help Small Business Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, 1956, I had the pleasure of addressing 
the National Association of Tool & Die 
Manufacturers at its ninth annual dinner 
held at the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
D.C. My address follows: 

REMARKS OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, OF NEW 
York, aT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TOOL AND DiE Manu- 
FACTURERS 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is nice to be with you 
again even though this is the first time you 
have invited me to sing for my dinner. I 
probably should have declined on two 
grounds. First, I have no union card, and, 
second, your very fine entertainers would 
no doubt refuse to appear on the same pro- 
gram with me properly urging that my talent 
‘fell short of their minimum criteria for en- 
tertainment. 

Nevertheless, I am prepared to leave with 
you some of my thoughts. I know that at 
least some of you may disagree with me but 
controversy is good for the American soul; 
that is, the political soul—particularly in an 
election year. 

It has been my happy privilege tc serve 
on the House Small Business Committee for 
many years. It is one of the few commit- 
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tees of Congress which has been truly non- 
partisan. I cannot recall a single reeommen- 
dation -coming from that committee which 
did not have bipartisan support. 

Therefore you should bear in mind that 
anything I say that is critical is deliberately 
intended to be critical but is just as delib- 
erately intended not to be political. 

The criticisms that have come from my 
committee were always made constructively, 
never destructively, and always made with- 
out regard to the political affiliations of the 
appointee against whom directed. 

I sincerely believe that my Republican col- 
leagues on our committee will endorse what 
I say. 

I will try to relate my remarks directly 
to your interests. 

You will hear more and more as the year 
rolls on that small business is the backbone 
of our free-enterprise economy and that big 
business aided by big business in Govern- 
ment is more and more throttling small busi- 
ness. 

While none of you are small in the col- 
loqguial sense, you are Small business in ac- 
cordance with our legal definition. Each of 
you represents a business which is independ- 
ently owned and not dominant in your in- 
dustry. That is the new language of the 
statute, which defines small business. 

The Defense Department had an arbitrary 
legal definition that any firm with 500 or 
more employees was big business and any 
firm with less than 500 employees was smail. 

The reason for the change of the definition 
is important. The Congress found that small 
business must be protected against the 
depredations of big business and of big gov- 
ernment and accordingly, enacted into law 
many aids, safeguards, and even preferences, 
for small business. 

These laws were enacted because the facts 
as developed in dozens of hearings, sustained 
by volumes of testimony and documentary 
evidence demanded them. 

Similarly, almost a year ago we enacted a 
law repealing the Defense Department's arbi- 
trary definition and making it mandatory 
that the Small Business Act definition, which 
I enunciated before, be uniformly applied 
in all Government agencies. 

Now, I do not care whether that policy 
has not been implemented and enforced by 
the Defense Department because Charlie Wil- 
son is big business or favors big business 
or because his subordinates unbeknown to 
him have failed to do so for fear of an- 
tagonizing the boss. You and I are not con- 
cerned with the motives, good or bad. We 
are concerned that the congressional com- 
mittees that urged that policy upon him be- 
fore enactment of the law, were told that 
the policy was a good one and should be 
the rule. 

We are more concerned with the simple 
incontrovertible fact that a concededly good 
doctrine was not voluntarily effectuated and 


the Congress was compelled to and did man-, 


date it. The same agency continues to ignore 
and flout the law. 

That is typical of how small business is 
being mistreated by the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. 

We get fine speeches from the top echelon 
about broadening the base, integrating small 
business into Government procurement, 
both military and civilian, and about requir- 
ing the big_prime contractors to subcontract 
a fair portion of their contracts to small 
business. They come into our hearings and 
document their slogans and shibboleths with 
directives and regulations. 

Then we go out into the field only to learn 
that the complaints from small business 
have increased both in number and in bit- 
terness. - 

What do we find? 

Except for isolated instances we find the 
procurement offices fighting small business 
and making it impossible for them to get 
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into the program, withholding plans and 
specifications, imposing impossible condi- 
tions, putting obstacles in the way of per- 
formance, demanding changes and extras 
without compensation, and delaying their 
payments interminably. 

Our latest field investigations were made 
during the Easter vacation only a few weeks 
ago. 

We found that it took 6 to 9 months for 
directives to reach the personnel in the field 
and then too frequently they were promptly 
ignored by the people charged with enforcing 
them. : 

Our Defense Department is still spending 
about $40 billion per year. How much of it 
are you getting? Not very much. All the 
small business throughout the whole coun- 
try is only getting 17.6 percent of the prime 
contracts. 

I am amused and at the same time terri- 
fied by Government economists who prate 
about our prosperity and our stability. 

Our national gross income is stable they 
tell us. Of course, it is when you add big 
business income to farmers’ income to smal} 
business income. The total of the gross is 
about the same for 1955 as for 1954. 

What they do not tell you is that the gross 
income of big business is up over a billion 
two hundred million dollars and the gross 
income of the rest of our economy is down 
by a billion dollars. 

They tell you that bankruptcies for the 
whole country are no more than in the 
previous years. Of course, they are. Big 
business failures have practically disap- 
peared and those of the rest of our economy 
have nearly doubled. 

They tell you that the number of business 
firms has remained stable in the last 3 years, 
that is, it has not changed. They do not 
tell you that in the prior 3 years our economy 
grew to the extent of 50,000 new firms a 
year. What about the manufacturing firms 
with less than $250,000 in assets? We are 
getting closer home to you now. They are 
the bulk of your customers. Their pros- 
perity or lack of it, is directly tied to yours. 

In the first 6 months of 1952 they netted 
profits after taxes of $175 million. Last 
year for the same period they netted only 
$60 million. Did you get the difference of 
$115 million? I doubt it. 

From 1952 to 1955 these same firms had 
40 percent less funds available for reinvest- 
ment and expansion. That means 40 per- 
cent less with which to buy your tools and 
dies. 

But neither you nor they need investment 
capital. Oh, no. You just call up your 
banker and tell him what you need—and 
try to get it. 

A recent survey shows that 10,000 manu- 
facturing companies, many of them your 
customers, will need about $100 million this 
year to fulfill their contracts. 

Big business borrows long-term money at 
low rates from the insurance companies, 
sells bonds to the banks and investment 
houses or sells stock to the underwriters 
and the public. 

What do you and your customers do? 

If the bankers have not yet told you they 
will. They will say: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board are afraid of inflation. 
They are tightening up on credit. They are 
raising reserve requirements so we will have 
less to lend. They are making us buy more 
Government bonds for the same reason. 
They are raising the discount rates so we 
must charge you more interest, so that you 
cannot afford to borrow.” 

Congress set up a Small Business Adminis- 
tration which should be able to help you but 
don’t be too optimistic about that. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce, both big businessmen control the 
Loan Policy Board of that Administration. 
Believe me the Congress wants the Small 
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Business Administration to succeed in serv- 
ing you. 

But the latest figures do not augur too 
well. They show an average of 11,000 in- 
quiries a month. During the first 2 years 
of operation only 395 direct loans had been 
made. 

In the insecure world in which we live 
today. America must always be alert and 
prepared. It is essential in order to maintain 
a defense potential that we stockpile the 
necessary machine tools needed in any war 
effort. Therefore, let us look at a program 
in which you, the National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers, are vitally interested. An 
industrial mobilization program was develop. 
ed after the Korean incident. Under this pro- 
gram it was intended that the Government 
spend up to $800 million a year for the ac- 
quisition of machine tools considered essen- 
tial to maintain our defense potential. If 
this program had been followed America’s 
bastion of defense now would contain about 
$2,400,000,000 worth of long-lead-time ma- 
chine tools; the large and complex machines 
that require for their own engineering and 
building a period of many months. The 
economy aspect of this policy is striking. It 
was reasoned that instead of actually pro- 
ducing weapons in great volume and taking 
the chance that these might become obsolete 
before they were needed, it would be more 
economical to mobilize capability of produc- 
tion equipment, build and keep up-to-date 
numerous machines which would be availa- 
ble for defense tasks when the need arose. 
Although the administration developed such 
a program, little has happened under it. 
Congress appropriated $250 million for that 
specific purpose. Only $29 million has been 
utilized. 

Long delays, continual procrastination, and 
failure to plan ahead have resulted in 
the almost complete failure of that part of 
our industrial mobilization program. Pur- 
chasing was cut short by a pretended econ- 
omy in the Defense Department after 
only a negligible volume of orders had been 
placed. This great failure has caused fears 
that in the event of war there will be a repe- 
tition of the same difficulties, the same 
problems, the same desperate need for com- 
plicated weapons, and the same restrictions 
that hampered output of vital weapons in 
the last two emergencies. 

Is that business that was intended for 
you, now being channeled into big busi- 
ness? 

I do not know. 

But my committee intends to find out 
unless blocked by the favorite but much 
abused answer to congressional commit- 
tees—the information is classified. 

There is another aspect of our economy 
which is very bad and needs attention. 
Small businesses complain of the inability 
to obtain steel, steel scrap, aluminum, cop- 
per, nickel, lead, newsprint, plate glass, and 
almost every essential material. They point 
out that the historical allotment pattern 
used by the suppliers-discriminates against 
the small business firms because they are 
unable to obtain greater allotments as their 
orders increase. If they are new users, they 
are not able to get supplies at all. As prices 
of basic materials rise the small business- 
man is squeezed by the inability to raise 
the price of its products or to pass the in- 
creased cost on to its customer. I do not 
pretend to know the answer. I can only say 
that I am not satisfied with the adminis- 
tration’s answer that in a free economy there 
is no remedy. ; 

Criticism without suggested remedy may 
in turn be criticized as ineffective. My sug- 
gested remedies are simple: 

1. Tax relief to small business that will 
permit it to retain as much of its earnings 
as it needs for modernization, expansion, and 
working capital. 

2. Appointments to high Government 
positions of men who understand that small 
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business is the backbone of our economy 
and who will devote themselves to executing 
our laws in the spirit in which they were 
intended to operate so as to aid, not hinder, 
small business. 

3. Finally, to the big businessmen in Gov- 
ernment who give me a big pain, every time 
they tell you they, too, were small once, you 
should say, “big boy, move over and give me 
a chance, too.” 

Thank you for listening to me. 
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OF VIRGINIA 
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Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the distinguished chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
addressed the 36th annual banquet of 
the Hampton Roads Maritime Associa- 
tion at Norfolk. It was my privilege to 
present Mr. Bonner to this gathering of 
outstanding business people in my dis- 
trict. = 
* The Hampton Roads Maritime Asso- 
ciation represents the shipping and 
maritime interests in the entire Hamp- 
ton Roads area. Although the majority 
of its members are residents of my dis- 
trict, its membership includes the lead- 
ers of this industry in the Newport News 
community, represented by my col- 
league, Mr. Rospeson. This association 
has been a moving force in harbor de- 
velopment and in the stimulation of the 
movement of overseas commerce 
through the great world port of Hamp- 
ton Roads. It has been tremendously 
effective because of the outstanding 
leadership provided by its able officials. 

Mr. BoNNER’s address includes much 
valuable information which I believe 
would be of interest to the entire mem- 
bership of the House, and for that reason 
I have asked permission to have it 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 

The address follows: 

ApprEss BY Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT Ma- 
RINE AND FISHERIES, UNITED STATES HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, BEFORE THE 36TH AN- 
NUAL BANQUET OF THE HAMPTON ROADS 
MaRITIME ASSOCIATION, NORFOLK, VA., APRIL 
19, 1956 
President Black, members of the Hampton 

Roads Maritime Association, distinguished 

guests, nothing could please me more than 

to have the privilege to speak to you here in 

Hampton Roads today in celebration of the 

36th anniversary of the Hampton Roads 

Maritime Association. My interest in your 

excellent port is twofold. 

As chairman of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I feel deeply concerned about the 
maritime commerce in and out of all the 
ports of the United States—and their ade- 
quacy to serve the needs of the Nation in 
times of peace and in times of emergency. 

In addition, as a North Carolinian, I view 
with personal feeling the capacity, the 
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health, and the growth of the great harbor 
of Hampton Roads which provides a vital 
link between my home State and the other 
Southeastern States to the markets of the 
world. I feel a very close affinity with all you 
gentlemen and your port when I think of the 
fact that during 1954, out of more than a 
quarter of a mililon net tons of unmanu- 
factured tobacco exported from the com- 
bined customs districts of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, shipments from the Virginia 
ports totaled over 200,000 net tons, repre- 
senting better than 60 percent of the total. 

I have been thinking back over the years 
since your association was formed, early 
in 1920, to organize the efforts of this com- 
bined community in the development of the 
port and the area, in bold effort to hold and 
develop the overseas commerce which sud- 
denly grew during and immediately follow- 
ing World War I. Our great $3 billion war- 
time ship-building effort was still not quite 
completed. Private enterprise was beginning 
to wake up to the possibilities of American- 
flag shipping. And, remembering the costly 
and near tragic consequences of our prewar 
blindness to the importance of participat- 
ing with our own ships in the development 
of foreign commerce—remembering the ab- 
solute necessity for maintaining an effective 
posture of readiness on our sea frontiers— 
that same year saw the enactment of our 
first legislative program for a merchant fleet 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. In 
1920 Hampton Roads exported nearly 714 
million tons of goods, worth over $226 mil- 
lion, with imports of 331,000 tons worth well 
over $10 million. Business was good, and 
the population of about 200,000 was expand- 
ing. 

The intervening years have seen many ups 
and downs—years of recessions, depressions, 
and prosperity—years of hot and cold wars. 
They have seen the high hopes of the early 
postwar years fade from the great expansion 
with the new ships of World War I; when 
we carried more than 50 percént of our total 
exports and imports, to 1935, when, despite 
efforts in Congress and in the industry to 
carry out our maritime policy, we found our 
merchant fleet 2d in tonnage, 5th in speed, 
and 8th in age, among the fleets of the world. 
In 1939, when war broke out again in Europe, 
we were only carrying 22 percent of our for- 
eign trade. 

By a miracle of coincidence, some of the 
errors of World War I were avoided as the 
result of the timely enactment and imple- 
mentation of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. This was followed by the tremendous 
construction program of modern merchant 
ships during the war, without which the 
struggle for democracy would have been lost 
to the Axis powers. After the war we tried 
to establish a definite and realistic policy 
for returning our shipping to privately op- 
erated peacetime commerce. 

Over the years we have made some prog- 
ress—but not enough. And the signs, again, 
point to the old pattern which must be 
avoided at all costs. During the first 6 
months of 1946 the United States merchant 
fleet carried an average of 67.5 percent of 
our exports and imports. In 1949, we car- 
ried 45 percent, and today we are carrying 
less than 25 percent of our foreign trade. 

The diligent and informed efforts of groups 
such as yours, which have survived the ups 
and downs of the dramatic—and sometimes 
violent—events following the First World 
War, are perhaps more vital right now than 
ever before. Today your port ranks third 
on the Atlantic coast, after New York and 
Baltimore. Exports from Hampton Roads 
have more than doubled, both in tonnage 
and value, since the foundation of your as- 
sociation. More impressively, your imports 
are 8 times the tonnage of 1920, with a value 
more than 13 times greater. You are the 
leading coal port in the United States, and 
commodities of all kinds move through 
Hampton Roads to and from all areas of 
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the world. You have modern facilities, ex- 
cellent shipbuilding and repair yards, good 
labor relations, and industry of all kinds 
establishing or expanding plants in the area. 

This great development of your port has 
coincided with the period when we, as a 
Nation, have adopted a national maritime 
policy—a policy which, sometimes strongly— 
sometimes feebly—we have sought to make 
effective in the interests of our economy and 
national security. 

e Yet, with business so good and with the 
firm bonds of friendship and alliance with 
the maritime nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, is there a national and 
economic necessity. for our Government to 
support an American merchant marine? 

This Nation had so neglected its mer- 
chant marine prior to the outbreak of the 
First World War in Europe that our ships 
were carrying only nine percent of our ex- 
port-import trade. In 1914, while we were 
still a neutral Nation, we found ourselves 
without ships for even our basic needs. Our 
foreign trade was paralyzed, and goods and 
materials were piling up on the docks. 

During that period, much of the foreign- 
flag shipping upon which we had so heavily 
relied was withdrawn because of the out- 
break of war in Europe. Thus, even before 
the heavy movement of munitions, ocean 
shipping rates went up 700 percent. By 
the time this country entered, these rates 
skyrocketed to 2,000 percent. 

Our experience in World War II was a 
little better. At least the beginning of a 
modern American-flag merchant marine had 
been started under the impetus of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. Despite the 
vastly greater demands upon shipping, at 
no time during that period did American 
shipping rates rise higher than 70 percent. 

Think of where we—ang probably the 
world—would be today if we had not come 
out of World War II with a strong merchant 
marine in operating condition, ready to 
serve in the rehabilitation of the war-torn 
and weakened countries of Europe and 
Asia—and thereby provide a bulwark against 
the insidious advances of. communism. 

Then we had the years of the Korean con- 
flict, which was supposed to be a United 
Nations war. At that time, even though 
the fleets of friendly nations had been ex- 
tensively restored through purchases of 
surplus vessels from the United States at 
bargain-basement prices, it was American 
ships that supplied better than 80 percent 
of all ocean transportation to Korea. 

I hate to think of what would have 
happened to ocean shipping rates if there 
had not been an American fleet to hold the 
line. 

In one sense, it seems incredible that 
the need for an American-flag merchant 
marine can still remain a subject for de- 
bate. Yet, even today, there are many 
Americans, including some in high quar- 
ters, who fail to realize that a reasonably 
powerful American merchant, marine is 
more than an arm of our military defense. 
Of equal if not greater importance, the 
merchant marine is the protection which 
provides against a strong enemy on the eco- 
nomie front. It is our guarantee that 
American exports will reach their markets 
speedily and in competition with other pro- 
ducing countries of the world. And it is 
our insurance that we will receive the im- 
ports that are so necessary to maintain our 
economy. 

Of 38 critical industrial metals and min- 
erals vital to our industrial society, the 
United States is self-sufficient in only 9. We 
import by ship two-fifths of our copper, 
and nearly one-third of our lead and zinc— 
all classified as strategic minerals by the 
Munitions Board. We are almost entirely 
dependent upon foreign sources for tin, 
nickel, and platinum. And, of the 20 alloy- 
ing elements necessary for steel production, 
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the United States is deficient in about a 
dozen. These facts speak for themselves as 
to the vital necessity for an American mer- 
chant marine. 

Less than 2 years ago, the Congress en- 
acted Public Law 664, known as the Cargo 
Preference Act. I am sure you are all fa- 
miliar with this legislation. It provides that 
at least 50 percent of all the United States 
cargoes given away or sold for foreign cur- 
rencies must be transported overseas on pri- 
vately owned United States-flag vessels, if 
such vessels are available at fair and rea- 
sonable rates. Prior to the enactment of 
the permanent 50-50 law, beginning with 
the Marshall plan, there was an annual fight 
each time a foreign-aid bill came up in Con- 
gress over the inclusion of the cargo pref- 
erence clause. This happened no less than 
11 times. 

This policy has been the salvation of the 
American merchant marine during these 
postwar years. Foreign-aid programs have 
constituted the bulk of our export foreign 
commerce, These programs have been con- 
ducted on a government-to-government 
basis, and are totally lacking in the char- 
acteristics of ordinary commercial practices. 
Had it not been for this policy of assurance 
of 50 percent of these cargoes for United 
States-flag vessels, I am certain that much, 
if not all, of the freight would have been 
directed to the shipping of other maritime 
nations. 

In 1955, when the Cargo Preference Act 
was less than a year old, charges appeared 
in the press to the effect that the adminis- 


‘tration’s program for selling farm surpluses 


overseas was “running into a bottleneck be- 
cause of a ship-American provision in the 
law.” It was alleged that the Department 
of Agriculture was having trouble finding 
space on American vessels. : 

We, on the Merchant Marine Committee, 
were deeply concerned by these allegations 
and scheduled an immediate investigation. 

After full hearings, the committee found 
no basis in fact for the charges. There was 
no evidence that shipments to foreign coun- 
tries of surplus agricultural commodities 
were being delayed in any way by reason of 
the Cargo Preference Act. The plain truth 
is that the act could not have any such effect. 

Despite the convincing and objective rec- 
ord of our investigation into the adminis- 
tration and operation of the Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act, an effort was made to nullify its 
effectiveness by an amendment to a foreign- 
aid bill reported to the House in May of last 
year. After spirited debate on the floor of 
the House, the amendment was defeated by 
an overwhelming majority, and the 50-50 
principle again received a resounding vote of 
confidence. 


But the attacks upon the law did not 
cease. They shifted to other flanks, but 
increased in intensity. Allegations were 
made during the latter part of last year by 
farm groups and others that the surplus 
disposal program under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.) 
was suffering by reason of the application 
to it of the 50-50 cargo preference law. 
It was said that foreign countries refused 
to enter into agreements subject to the 
50-50 shipping provision; that the opera- 
tion of the law results in American agricul- 
ture providing an indirect subsidy to Ameri- 
can shipping, to the detriment of the dis- 
posal program; and that the existence of 
the 50-50 law establishes an undesirable 
precedent in world trade and offers en- 
couragement to countries which are dis- 
posed to adopt similar discriminations in 
favor of their own national flag. 

Again, the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee felt obliged to examine the opera- 
tion of the Iaw in relation to the farm sur- 
plus disposal program. 


“national 
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In hearings held over a period of 3 weeks, 
during which some 38 witnesses appeared 
before the committee, we heard expressions 
of every possible point of view. We spent 2 
full days receiving testimony from the ad- 
ministrator of Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ices and other top officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in order that we might | 
overlook no fact bearing upon the opposi- 
tion which the Department had expressed 
to the application of cargo preference to the 
surplus commodity program. The State De- 
partment likewise expressed objections to 
the law. This was, of course, no surprise 
and nothing new for the State Department. 
Since I have been in Congress they have 
opposed almost every bill designed to 
strengthen the American merchant marine. 
Opposition was also expressed by the Inter- 
Cooperation Administration. In 
addition, we invited the testimony of agri- 
cultural groups who were known to have 
expressed objections to the 50-50 principle. 
We went still further. We took the unusual 
step of inviting one of the leading shipping 
men of Northern Europe. He came all the 
way from Norway and gave us his views. 
The American shipping industry was called 
upon to account for its stewardship in car- 
rying out the 50-50 law and of assuring the 
success of the agricultural surplus disposal 
programs. 

These two exhaustive and objective stud- 
ies of the operation of the Cargo Preference 
Act have proved conclusively that it has 
not, does not, and cannot work any serious 
detriment to American agriculture. Now, 
let me say a few words of what it means 
to American shipping. The implications of 
it are devastatingly simple. 

The Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board brought out some interesting but, in 
some respects, disturbing figures. During 
the years 1953-54, American-flag vessels car- 
ried only 23 percent of the dry cargo ex- 
ports from the United States. In other 
words, this low percentage obtained even 
with the assistance provided by the 50-50 
provision; the loss of those aid cargoes by 
the removal of 50-50 would reduce our carry- 
ings from 23 percent to 19.5 percent. 

In the past 2 years the 9'4 million tons 
of aid cargoes produced estimated freight 
revenues of $142'4 million. The Board Chair- 
man concluded that the financial return to 
the United States from the application of 
50-50 far exceeded the small differential 
of $3 million charged to Department of 
Agriculture appropriations, Much of this 
freight revenue was returned to the Govern- 
ment in taxes. Another substantial part 
was deposited to statutory reserve funds to 
be used for the construction of new vessels 
to replace those which are now becoming ob- 
solete. And, of course, bearing in mind 
the portion of those cargoes carried by Amer- 
ican-flag tramps, that segment of our mer- 
chant marine was virtually kept in exist- 
ence by earnings from foreign aid freights. 
Living in our greatest coal port, you here 
in Hampton Roads can appreciate the dan- 
gerous significance of the loss of those 70- 
odd Liberty’ships that make up cur tramp 
fleet. 

I like to think our efforts to bring out 
the truth about 50-50 have not been in 
vain. It was reassuring and gratifying when 
the Senate voted overwhelmingly to strike 
a provision from the farm bill which would 
have seriously crippled the 50-50. 

I realize I have devoted considerable time 
to the Cargo Preference Act and its mean- 
ing to the American economy and security. 
I have done so because I believe it is one 
phase of the problem where we, in the Con- 
gress, have been most effective. 

If there were such a thing as a free in- 
ternational trade, I, for one, would favor 
the full, open and fair competition. Unhap- 
pily, we do not have today anything ap- 
proaching free international trade. On the 
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contrary, we have our vast Government- 
sponsored foreign aid and rehabilitation pro- 
grams, a program for the disposal of agri- 
cultural surpluses, at reduced prices with 
payment in foreign currency, and programs 
for the importation of strategic materials— 
aH conducted outside the normal channels of 
trade. We are confronted with currency ex- 
change problems in many countries. We 
are confronted with numerous instances of 
Government monopolies in foreign countries 
where nationalistic policy directs transpor- 
tation on vessels of their own flag. In the 
face of these overwhelming obstacles, the 
survival of our merchant marine is heavily 
dependent upon continuing interest and sup- 
port of our Government. 

We, in Congress, are trying to do our 
share to develop and maintain the mer- 


chant marine which we need. But we can-~° 


not do it all, 
In my many years with the Merchant 


Marine Committee, I have been concerned 
with the expense involved in the Govern- 
ment’s support of our maritime policy, and 
yet each year we seem to be falling behind 
in progress toward the goals set forth in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Today, more people with higher incomes 
are creating an expanding market for homes, 
durable goods, and for many items which 
were once considered luxuries or nonessen- 
tials. Along with all this demand for new 
goods has come new demands for travel, 
brought on by paid vacations and a reduc- 
tion in the workweek. At present the popu- 
lation of the United States is increasing at 
the rate of almost 3 million persons per 
year. I have heard estimates that by 1965 
it will be one-fifth larger than it was in 
1953—-while production will be one-half 
again greater—disposable income per per- 
son will be one-third larger—and the hours 
of work one-tenth less. 

These trends are not something which de- 
veloped this year, or this administration, or 


the previous one—they have been clearly 


present for years. Yet, today, this Nation, 
which prides itself on its greatness—its 
technical and inventive genius—and its pro- 
ductivity, is able to provide only a small 
fraction of the means for transporting its 
foreign commerce, upon which it depends 
more than any other nation in the world. 

At present levels, our export foreign trade 
is almost three times the monthly average 
of 1.9 million tons exported in 1938. Our 
1955 imports are double the 1.7 million tons 
imported monthly in 1938. 

While overseas passenger traffic is ex- 
panding at an unprecedented rate, we have 
much less than one-third the passenger ca- 
pacity that we had in 1939. In 1954, Ameri- 
can-fiag steamship lines, operating their pas- 
senger vessels at near capacity, carried only 
18 percent of the tremendous passenger 
movement between the east coast of the 
United States and the tourist mecca of 
northern Europe. Today the percentage is 
undoubtedly even less, in view of new for- 
eign ships which have entered the services. 

I am keenly aware that nearby we have 
one of the greatest shipyards im the United 
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States. So it is particularly appropriate 
that I refer briefly to a hope—yes, an in- 
tense desire—that the members of my com- 
mittee have entertained for some time. You 
all know that the flagship and pride of 
the American merchant marine is the great 
superliner, United States. To watch that 
ship glide majestically up the North River 
in New York is a wonderful sight. It is as 
much a part of America as the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

The trouble is we need another, a sister- 
ship, in order to provide a well-balanced 
passenger service to northern Europe under 
the American flag. With 1 ship it is like 
walking on 1 leg. So, it is our hope that 
before many months go by we will hear 
the familiar and heart-warming sound of 
those giant cranes and see. the hustle and 
bustle of activity in the building of another 
great merchant ship—a new steamship 
America—with all the speed, comfort, and 
safety of the steamship United States. At 
this time I wish to pledge the full and whole- 
hearted support of the Merchant Marine 
Committee to the fulfillment of that pur- 
pose. If legislation is, or becomes, neces- 
sary, I am sure I speak for my colleagues on 
the committee when I give public assurance 
of speedy, careful consideration to a feasible 
proposal. 

In the extensive inquiries which the 
Merchant Marine Committee has made into 
all phases of our merchant marine, I have 
seen deficiencies which should be corrected. 
For example, there are problems in the 


labor-management field. But I do see hope , 


for improvement in those _ relationships. 
There are serious problems in other areas 
too, that we are struggling to remedy. 

I do not mean to imply that all is bad 
or hopeless. Nevertheless, shortcomings 
stand out like a sore thumb in every phase 
of our merchant marine. Part of the reason 
for this lies in the fact that so much Govy- 
ernment money is involved. By the same 
token, we must all be vigilant and strenuous 
in our efforts to preserve the merchant 
marine of this country against attack from 
both within and without. This means, first 
of all, cleaning out all the dirty corners, 
and then, keeping the house in good order 
at all times. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
on the floor of the Senate on February 
17, 1956, and in the public hearings ac- 
corded to Secretary of State Dulles and 
Under Secretary of State Hoover before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on February 24, 1956, I protested 
against the apparent acquiescence of the 
State Department in the discriminatory 
treatment by certain countries, espe- 
cially Saudi Arabia, of American citizens 
who happen to be of Jewish descent or 
faith. It has come to my attention that 
this country faced a similar issue in 
1911 in connection with tae abrogation 
of a commercial treaty with Czarist 
Russia because of its discriminatory 
treatment of American citizens who were 
also Jews. 

In 1911 it also took a public outcry to 
correct the passive attitude of the State 
Department of that day. The most 
eloquent protest then was delivered by a 
future President, Woodrow Wilson, in 
an address at Carnegie Hall in New York 
on December 6,1911. President William 
H. Taft and former President Theodore 
Roosevelt agreed with him. 

Woodrow Wilson’s protest is as per- 
tinent now as it was the day it was de- 
livered. I ask unanimous consent that 
his address be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. ~ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS AT CARNEGIE Hatt, New Yor«, 

DecEMBER 6, 1911 
(From the public papers of Woodrow Wilson, 
vol. I, College and State—Educational, 

literary, and political papers (1875-1913), 

by Woodrow Wilson) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the object of 
this meeting is not agitation, it is the state- 
ment of a plain case in such terms as may 
serve to arrest the attention of the Nation 
with regard to a matter which is of no mere 
local importance, which does not merely 
affect the rights and essential privileges of 
our Jewish fellow citizens as freemen and 
Americans, but which touches the dignity of 
our Government and the maintenance of 
those rights of manhood which that Govern- 
ment was set up to vindicate. 

The facts are these: For some 80 years a 
treaty has existed between this country and 
Russia in which it is explicitly covenanted 
and agreed that the inhabitants of the two 
nations shall have the liberty of entering 
any part of the territory of either that is open 
to foreign commerce; that they shall be at 
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liberty to sojourn and reside in all parts 
whatsoever of the territory thus opened to 
commerce in order to attend to their affairs; 
and that they shall enjoy the same security 
and protection as inhabitants of the country 
in which they are sojourning, on condition, 
of course, that they submit to the laws and 
ordinances there prevailing, and particularly 
to the regulations there in force concerning 
commerce, For some 40 years the obligations 
of this treaty have been disregarded by Rus- 
sia in respect to our Jewish fellow citizens. 
Our Government has protested, but has never 
gone beyond protest. After 40 years of more 
correspondence the Russian Government nat- 
urally does not expect the matter to be car- 
ried beyond protest to action, and so con- 
tinues to act as it pleases in this matter, in 
the confidence that our Government does 
not seriously mean to include our Jewish 
fellow citizens among those upon whose 
rights it will insist. 

It is not necessary to conjecture the rea- 
sons. The treaty thus disregarded by Rus- 
sia is a treaty of commerce and navigation. 
Its main object is trade, the sort of eco- 
nomic intercourse between the two nations 
that will promote the material interests of 
both. Important commercial and industrial 
relations have been established under it. 
Large American undertakings, we are in- 
formed, would be put in serious peril were 
those relations broken off. We must con- 
cede something, even at the expense of a 
certain number of our fellow citizens, in 
order not to risk @ loss greater than the 
object which would seem to justify. 

I for one do not fear any loss. The eco- 
nomic relations of two great nations are not 
based upon sentiment; they are based upon 
interest. It is safe to say that in this in- 
stance they are not based upon mutual 
respect, for Russia cannot respect us when 
she sees us for 40 years together preferring 
our interests to our rights. Whatever our 
feeling may be with regard to Russia, what- 
ever our respect for her statesmen or our 
sympathy with the great future in store 
for her people, she would certainly be justi- 
fied in acting upon the expectation that we 
would follow our calculations of expediency 
rather than our convictions of right and 
justice. Only once or twice, it would seem, 
has she ever thought our Government in 
earnest. Shculd she ever deem it in earnest, 
respect would take the place of covert in- 
difference and the treaty would be lived up 
to. If it was ever advantageous to her, it 
is doubly and trebly advantageous now, and 
her advantage would be her guide, as has 
been ours, in the maintenance of a treaty 
of trade and navigation. 

If the Russian Government has felt 
through all these years ‘that it could ignore 
the protest of American Ministers and Sec- 
retaries of State, it has been because the 
American Government spoke for special in- 
terests or from some special point of view 
and not for the American people. It is the 
fact that the attention of the American 
people has now been drawn to this matter 
that is altering the whole aspect of it. 

We are a practical people. Like the rest 
of the world we establish our trade relations 
upon grounds of interest, not sentiment. 
The feeling of the American people toward 
the people of Russia has always been oe 
of deep sympathy, and I believe of ready 
comprehension, and we have dealt with their 
Government in frankness and honor, wher- 


ever it appears that the interests of both 
nations could be served. We have not held 
off from cordial intercourse or withheld our 
respect because her political policy was so 
sharply contrasted with ours. Our desire is 
to be her friend and to make our relations 
with her closer and closer. 

But there lies a principle back of our life. 
America is not a mere body of traders; it is 
a body of free men. Our greatness is built 
upon our freedom—is moral, not material. 
We have a great ardor for gain; but we have 
a@ deep passion for the rights of men. Prin- 
ciples lie back of our action. America 
would be inconceivable without them. 
These principles are not incompatible with 
great material prosperity. On the contrary, 
unless we are deeply mistaken, they are in- 
dispensable to it. We are not willing to 
have prosperity, however, if our fellow-citi- 
zens must suffer contempt for it, or lose the 
rights that belong to every American in 
order that we may enjoy it. The price is 
too great. 

Here is a great body of our Jewish fellow- 
citizens, from whom have sprung men of 
genius in every walk of our varied life, men 
who have become part of the very stuff of 
America, who have conceived its ideals with 
singular clearness and led its enterprise with 
spirit and sagacity. They are playing a par- 
ticularly conspicuous part in building up the 
very prosperity of which our Government has 
so great a stake in its dealings with the Rus- 
sian Government with regard to the rights 
of men. They are not Jews in America; they 
are American citizens. In this great matter 
with which we deal tonight, we speak for 
them as for representatives and champions 
of principles which underlie the very struc- 
ture of our Government. They have sud- 
denly become representatives of us all. By 
our action for them shall be tested our sin- 
cerity, our genuineness, the reality of prin- 
ciple among us. 

I am glad this question has been thus 
brought into the open. There is here a 
greater stake than any other upon which 
we could set our hearts. Here is the final 
test of our ability to square our politics 
with our principles. We may now enjoy 
the exhilaration of matching our professions 
with handsome performance. We are not 
here to express our sympathy with our 
Jewish fellow-citizens, but to make evi- 
dent our sense of identity with them. This 
is not their cause; it is America’s. It is 
the cause of all who love justice and do 
right. 

The means by which the wrongs we com- 
plain of may be set right are plain. There 
is no hostility in what we do toward the 
Russian Government. No man who takes 
counsel of principle will have in his thought 
anything but purposes of peace. There need 
be for us in this great matter no touch of 
anger. But the conquests of peace are based 
upon mutual respect. The plain fact of the 
matter is that for some 40 years we have ob- 
served the obligations of our treaty with 
Russia and she has not. That can go on no 
longer. So soon as Russia fully understands 
that it can go on no longer, that we must, 
with whatever regret, break off the inter- 
course between our people and our mer«- 
chants, unless the agreeemnts upon which 
it is based can be observed in letter and in 
spirit, the air will clear. There is every rea- 
son why our intercourse should be main- 
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tained and extended, but it cannot be upon 
such terms as at present. If the explicit 
provisions of our present agreement cannot 
be maintained, we must reconsider the mat- 
ter in the light of the altered circumstances 
and see upon what terms, if any, of mutual 
honor our intercourse may be reestablished. 
We have advantages to offer her merchants, 
her mine owners, her manufacturers, which 
her government will not despise. We are not 
suppliants. We come with gifts in our 
hands. Her statesmen see as Clearly as ours. 
An intolerable situation will be remedied 
just as soon as Russia is convinced that for 
us it is indeed intolerable. 
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SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10721) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in this 
connection I would like to endorse the 
low-priced books program of the United 
States Information Agency. This is one 
activity where the Information Agency 
will actually compete with the Soviets. 
What has been a complete vacuum in 
the availability of American books at 
prices people can afford overseas will be 
filled under the present program. The 
Agency requested funds for mass edi- 
tions of some 500 separate titles, which 
will put into commercial circulation 22 
million books, worldwide. Certainly 
with the threat that confronts us on all 
sides, this number would hardly begin 
to scratch the surface. I am assuming 
this is only a beginning and that an ex- 
panded program will be developed. I 

_ urge that we make certain that this be- 
ginning be pushed to the extent that 
capabilities will allow and that the 
Agency be encouraged to expand this 
low-priced books program to its full 
potentialities. : 

According to testimony by United 
States Information Agency officials be- 
fore the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, Soviet Russia alone turns out 
more than 50,000 titles a year and more 
than a billion books in all. This means 
that 200 million books are available from 
the Soviet Union alone for free or low- 
‘cost distribution worldwide. To meet 
this, we are asked to support a program, 
which will yield 22 million books. The 
figures speak for themselves. Even with 
this low-priced books program, the So- 
viet Union will still be distributing almost 
10 times as many books as we do. 

In my opinion, this threat must be 
met, and, further, we must reach the 
point quickly where the Soviet satura- 
tion of worldwide markets is neutralized 
and overcome by our program of making 
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our best books available at 10 cents per 
copy to foreign readers. 

It is interesting to note the warm en- 
dorsement of this activity by the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. I in- 
clude excerpts from the editorial in this 
morning’s edition: 

STRENGTHENING USIA 

The House of Representatives is scheduled 
to take up today the budget request for the 
United States Information Agency. The Ap- 
propriations Committee was neither ungen- 
erous nor undiscriminating tn its treatment 
of the Agency. 

= » . ” se 

We hope that the’ House will give USIA 
enough money to insure an expansion of its 
tremendously valuable program of distribut- 
ing inexpensive editions of significant books, 
‘The House needs to think of the whole USIA 
program as an important element in the con- 
test going on today for men’s minds, 
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HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10721) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, was going to 
offer this very important amendment, 
but out of respect for my senior col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mack} I decided to support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment just of- 
fered would allow the Department of 
Justice an appropriation of $914 million 
to build a much-needed maximum secu- 
rity penitentiary somewhere in the 
United States. 

Under the 5-minute rule, I, of course, 
will not have time to give all of the many 
reasons why this amendment should be 
adopted today; however, the need is im- 
perative. The request comes from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the Bureau of Prisons, and has 
been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget in their request to the Appropri- 
ations Committee. A maximum security 
penitentiary is needed to relieve the dan- 
gerous overcrowding of penitentiaries 
that house prisoners convicted of serious 
offenses. Maximum security peniten- 
tiaries are now located at Alcatraz, Calif., 
Atlanta, Ga., Leavenworth, Kans., and 
the main institution at McNeil Island, in 
Washington State. The total capacity of 
these institutions is 5,175. As of April 12 
of this year, they were housing 6,304 pris- 
oners, an overcrowding of 1,129 prisoners 
convicted of serious offenses and who 
cannot safety be housed in other than 
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maximum security institutions because 
of their bad records. This proposed 
maximum security institution would help 
relieve this situation. In addition to the 
present need, the Federal courts are im- 
posing longer sentences and increasing 
numbers of offenders are being commit- 
ted for more serious crimes. This excess 
population of over 1,000 prisoners in the 
maximum security penitentiaries cannot 
be taken care of at the medium security 
penitentiaries. 

It has been admitted by the Bureau of 
Prisons that some of their medium secu- 
rity penitentiaries throughout the United 
States are not at capacity. However, 
these institutions are definitely not suit- 
able for housing the hardened criminal 
and, above all, subject him to living with 
some person who has been convicted of a 
less serious crime. The hardened crimi- 
nal definitely must be separated. I am 
sure no one would propose that we sub- 
ject some young American boy who has 
been convicted of stealing an automobile 
to living in a cell with some cold-blooded 
murderer such as the one who shot and 
killed the innocent service-station at- 
tendant last week here in Washington. 

Overcrowding institutions housing the 
more serious type of prisoners is one of 
the major factors for riots and other 
disturbances. It is folly to wait until 
the need for this type institution is 
brought home to us by some major dis- 
turbance such as has happened in a num- 
ber of institutions. 

If this amendment is adopted and the 
money is allowed, it will take 3 years to 
build this proposed prison. With the 
already overcrowded facilities and the 
increase in the number of hardened 
criminals, we are late in building this 
institution as the matter now stands. 

Mr. Chairman, there has not been a 
maximum Federal penitentiary built 
since 1902. Think of that—54 years with 
the same crowded and outmoded facili- 
ties. 

The Bureau of Prisons had requested 
the Appropriations Committee for $17 
million which would have allowed the 
maximum security penitentiary, plus 
$742 million for a close custody reforma- 
tory for youthful offenders. This insti- 
tution is also very badly needed; how- 
ever, aS @ compromise we have only of- 
fered an amendment for the maximum 
security penitentiary because I believe 
of the two it is the more important. 

I want to be perfectly frank and hon- 
est with the committee in saying that if 
this appropriation is allowed, I propose 
to try to have the penitentiary built 
somewhere in my congressional district 
of southern Illinois, which is near the 
center of population. However, I want 
further to be frank with the committee 
and say that a committee will be ap- 
pointed to select the best location that 
can be found. I only feel that we should 
be in the running when a selection is 
ready to be made. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Let me say that I am in 
support of the amendment. I think the 
gentleman would have a logical reason 
to suggest its being built in southern 
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Illinois because I understand that one of 
the requirements is that it will be on 
Government-owned land. 

Mr. GRAY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. PRICE. And there is an ample 
quantity of Government-owned land 
available in southern Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. That is a good point and 
I appreciate the gentleman’s contribu- 
tion. We have 180,000 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land in my district. In 
addition, we have scores of cities that are 
willing to put up funds to buy a site an” 
donate it free of charge to the Govern- 
ment, on which to build this proposed 
institution. 

I want to say this very, very sincerely, 

in closing. In the interest of security 
and to insure adequate facilities to 
house the hardened criminals and in 
order to prevent the mixing of these 
hardened criminals with those who are 
convicted of less serious offenses and in 
an effort to assist the good, deserving 
people of southern Illinois or some other 
locality, I beg of you to support the De- 
partment of Justice and vote in the 
affirmative on this amendment. 
" Let me say further in closing that we 
have in southern Illinois 51,000 people 
receiving Government surplus food. We 
are spending a million dollars a month 
for public-aid assistance. This is only 
a $914 million institution. It would em- 
ploy approximately 500 persons and we 
could pay for the institution by a saving 
of expenditures now being paid to relief 
recipients. I beg of you to support the 
amendment. Thank you. 





Address Delivered by Hon. John Mar- 
shall Butler, of Maryland, at Goucher 
College 
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OF MARYLAND 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this is 
the season of mock political conventions 
in many of our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and such enthusiasm on the 
part of our young people is most refresh- 
ing, and portends good for the future. 

Last Saturday, April 21, 1956, it was 
my great pleasure to participate in a 
mock convention at Goucher College, in 
Towson, Md. Goucher College is one of 
our State’s leading institutions of learn- 
ing, and we of Maryland are proud of 
its many graduates who have distin- 
guished themselves in the arts and sci- 
ences. The students of Goucher College 
are indeed alert to the problems of today 
and tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a speech which I delivered 
at this convention. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows; 
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Mr. Chairman, honored guests, members 
of the convention, ladies and gentlemen, 1956 
will be recorded in history as another year of 
reawakening and resurgence—a year of pur- 
pose and action. This climate is not acci- 
dental; it is the product of vision, leadership, 
and determination. It typifies the present 
strength, unity, and vitality of the American 
people in support of President Eisenhower 
and the Republican administration. It 
offers the opportunity of even greater accom- 
plishments. 

Yes, my friends, we can face the future 
with optimism—with even greater determi- 
nation—and with even greater dedication to 
those principles of integrity and of economy 
and efficiency in government on which our 
Nation was founded. 

The lessons of the past have been fruitful. 
Unity of purpose and action has developed 
a cohesive spirit of Republicanism which has 
been successfully demonstrated in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

I have already stated that this favorable 
climate did not occur by chance. On the 
contrary, it has been precisely calculated. It 
marks a crescendo of energy and wisdom, 
whose dictating force has been the halting 
and reversal of dangerous socialistic ten- 
dencies at all levels of government. The 
full volume of this crescendo is unlimited 
and the promise of the future for our Nation 
is bright. The national posture of the op- 
position party has been confounded by a 
babble of political counsels, resulting in 
many cleavages. With our critics thus op- 
erating in a vacuum of confusion and dis- 
cord, the solidarity of purpose within the 
Republican Party assumes greater signifi- 
cance. 

You might ask—and the people of America 
might rightfully demand—“What are the ac- 
complishments of the national administra- 
tion, under President Eisenhower’s leader- 
ship, which justify a continuation of Re- 
publican management in government?” The 
record of the past 4 years is truly filled with 
undeniable successes of lasting impact, and 
a few of these historic milestones are de- 
serving of special emphasis. 

The Eisenhower administration is to be 
commended for its constructive achieve- 
ments. It has dispatched the public busi- 
ness with efficiency. It has restored the peo- 
ple’s confidence in the integrity of their 
Government. No longer are we compelled to 
tolerate the miserable displays of arrogance, 
scandalous behavior, waste, and inefficiency 
which characterized 20 years of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. 

The sacrifice of American lives in Korea 
has been ended. Russian imperialism and 
Communist aggression have been confronted 
with our firm determination to safeguard 
freedom and attain genuine peace. The de- 
vious Communist conspiracy, as inspired and 
carried out by the Kremlin, has been ex- 
posed in its true, ugly light. Without any 
weak-kneed surrender of basic principles, 
the Eihenhower administration has met this 
threat to freedom and liberty with a deter- 
mination of lasting vigor. We shall not, and 
must not, lose sight of our cherished her- 
itage and our pledge to freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Today, able men and women are striving 
to undo the damage created by the incom- 
petency of the unrealistic foreign policy of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

Our national-defense program has been re- 
organized and strengthened by policies ca- 
pable of providing long-range security at 
substantial savings and without disruption 
of the national economy. 

Unification of the armed services has been 
effectively advanced through efficient man- 
agement and careful coordination. 

We have taken decisive action to safe- 
guard the Nation from enemies within its 
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borders and to remove Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion from all phases of our 
society. This serious threat has been illu- 
minated to the extent that there is now wide 
public awareness of the potential menace to 
our traditional American way of life. 

The trend toward destructive socialistic 
tendencies in Government has been arrested 
by the encouragement of private competi- 
tive enterprise, thrift, and the self-reliance 
of our people. Labor and private enterprise 
have been urged to solve their own prob- 
lems without Government interference. 

The States have been encouraged to meet 
their proper responsibilities. Their inherent 
rights to develop submerged lands and other 
resources within their boundaries have been 
restored, and we have rededicated our- 
selves to the concept _of States rights. 

The fundamental belief that Government 
should do only those things which the peo- 
ple cannot best do for themselves has been 
restored to its rightful ascendency in our 
way of life. 

The difficult transition from war to peace 
has been successfully bridged without dis- 
rupting the Nation’s economy. National 
controls of prices, wages, and rents have been 
ended, freeing American enterprise from un- 
due Government interference. The nation’s 
economy has been stabilized and the value 
of the dollar strengthened, ending the cheat- 
ing of our people by inflation and avoiding 
the distress of deflation, while employment, 
production, wages, and earnings have re< 
mained high. The solvency of America is 
one of our greatest weapons in combating 
those forces which are bent on destroying 
our free way of life. 

Under this prudent administration, taxes 
have been cut, thereby reducing income-tax 
payments, excise taxes on goods consumers 
buy, and providing substantial benefits in 
other deductions and allowances for indi- 
viduals and enterprises. 

All Americans look to the day when their 
individual and collective tax burdens will be 
reduced. For the first time in many years, 
the Eisenhower administration made possi- 
ble a tax cut of some seven billion dollars. 

For the first time in almost 80 years, our 
internal-revenue laws have been broadly re- 
vised. The continued economic growth of 
our country has thus been stimulated. 

By way of contrast, let us look at the rec- 
ord of the Democratic Party. Since 1913 
there have been 15 income-tax increases. 
All but one of these were voted by a Demo- 
eratic Congress. 

On the budgetary side, in the 1932-52 
period, our Government lived within its in- 
come on only three occasions. Two of these 
three times, the budget was balanced only 
as a result of action by the Republican 80th 
Congress. 

The Republican administration has acted 
courageously. to end the shameful waste of 
farm surpluses, to reduce the high cost of 
subsidies, and to provide farmers with 4 
long-range program for an independent, self- 
reliant agriculture, with Government pro- 
viding a shield against destructive forces 
beyond farmer control. 

Political courage, the likes of which have 
seldom. been witnessed in our history, best 
describes President Eisenhower’s action of 
last week in vetoing a hodge-podge, unwork-< 
able farm bill. 

It has continued and enlarged the pro- 
gram to meet human needs, to strengthén 
civil rights, to aid.our veterans to become 
established in civilian life and to provide 
adequate care for the disabled, to expand 
social security, and to assist the aged, the 
blind, and dependent widows and children, 

In these and all other respects, the Eisen- 
hower administration has fostered the for- 
ward progress of a free nation under a gove 
ernment without favoritism, without cor- 
ruption, without waste or extravagance, bufé 
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efficient, economical, trustworthy, and fair 
to all. 

The essential task of removing New Deai- 
ers, Fair Dealers, and their ilk, from policy- 
making and confidential governmental posi- 
tions, has progressed steadily. I prefer to 
describe this group as “Cryptosocialists.” 

They seek to subvert the American system 
of limited government, free enterprise and 
democracy and to replace it with a system 
hostile and alien to our traditions as a na- 
tion. In striking at this cancer, which is 
gnawing at the very vitals of our govern- 
ment, we must, and shall, continue to rid 
the Federal payroll of those “crypto-social- 
ists” and other political hacks. In spite of 
efforts by the previous administration to pre- 
serve these purveyors of destruction and 
scandal, their replacement by competent 
men and women has accelerated and con- 
tinues rapidly. 

The evidence of accomplishment by the 
Fisenhower administration cannot be dis- 
puted. The record is clear and positive. 
Even our severest critics must concede this. 
The Nation and the world can give grateful 
thanks to President Eisenhower for his force- 
ful leadership. If the accomplishments of 
the Republican Party are to continue in the 
service of the American people, President 
Eisenhower needs a _ stronger Congress 
through the election of Republicans this fall. 

Why a Republican Congress?—you might 
ask. In the political sense, the legislative 
and executive branches of our Government 
must respond to the voice of the people. I 
have already recited some of the main ac- 
complishments of the executive branch un- 
der the leadership of President Eisenhower 
and the stewardship of the Republican 
Party. But, these attainments have not been 
realized without a considerable amount of 
legislative frustration activated by the party 
in opposition. It has long been true that 
for effective and continued progress, the leg- 
islative and executive branches of our Gov- 
ernment must function like two gears in a 
finely balanced, expensive timepiece. Much 
can be said on this point. 

It has been my very great privilege to rep- 
resent the people of Maryland in the United 
States Senate for nearly 6 years. Thus I have 
been a part of 3 Congresses—the 82d, the 83d, 
and now the 84th. The 82d Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress had such a wretched record 
that the voters, in their indignation, cast the 
Democrats out. 

Much different indeed were the legislative 
achievements of the 83d GOP Congress, the 
record of which will long be regarded as one 
of the finest in history. Unfortunately, and 
to our sharp regret, a good job in acquaint- 
ing the people with those achievements was 
not done. Candidly, we lost by default. 

Strange as it may seem, many of these 
Democratic Senators and Representatives 
campaigned for office on a promise to sup- 
port President Eisenhower. Luminaries in 
the party of Andrew Jackson mesmerized the 
people into believing that they would give 
the President more cooperation than he re- 
ceived from the Republicans. 

The results of that duplicity are self-evi- 
dent in all quarters. The 84th Congress has 
truly become the Congress of obstruction. 
The Eisenhower legislative program has been 
roadblocked. It is a legislative program de- 
signed to build upon the successes already 
farged with vision, leadership, and determi- 
nation since 1952. Yet, in the United States 
Senate, at this session, only four major bills 
have been completed. They are the Upper 
Colorado River project, the natural gas bill, 
extension of corporation and excise taxes, 
and the farm bill. Two have become law. 
Two were vetoed. The record of the House 
of Representatives is equally unimpressive. 
A deliberate political conspiracy seems to 
exist to deny the American people the bene- 
fits of President Eisenhower’s great leader- 
ship. And quite obviously his farsighted 
and constructive program for the good of the 
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Nation will not be achieved until the legis- 
lative branch is again controlled by the 
Republicans. 

I predict that the American people will 
remove this roadblock to national progress 
by overwhelmingly reelecting the President 
in November, and further by giving him a 
Republican Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. The American people will no longer 
tolerate a Congress that wastes its time and 
the taxpayers’ money on partisan political 
speeches. They want deeds not words. They 
want action not excuses. But above all, they 
want a Congress whose Members will sub- 
ordinate personal political ambitions to the 
commen good of all of the people of the 
United States of America. 

Now, I am not going to tell you that we 
have reached that long-sought utopian 
state—or that all of the ills of our Nation 
and the world have been solved. Indeed not. 
Peace, prosperity, and progress are well on 
the way. But there is still much to be 
done. It is going to be a long, difficult, and 
trying journey. But as an ancient sage once 
remarked, “The longest journey begins with 
a single step.” It is my firm conviction that 
we have taken the first step. 

With your help, and God’s blessing, we can 
face the future with continued optimism— 
with even greater determination in provid- 
ing honest government, better government, 
and more economical government to the 
people of our Nation. 

Thank you very much. 





Bill of Rights for National Fitness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address delivered by Dr. Joseph 
B. Wolffe, president, American College 
of Sports Medicine, at the closing ses- 
sion, third annual meeting of the col- 
lege, Sunday, March 25, 1956. Dr. 
Wolffe’s program calls for a bill of rights 
for national fitness. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Excerpts From ADDRESS BY Dr. JosEePH B. 
WOLFFE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
Sports MEDICINE, AT THE CLOSING SESSION, 
THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLLEGE, 
MARCH 25, 1956 


The wide gap which exists between our 
progress in medicine and the status of fit- 
ness in our country calis for some bold, new 
planning, especially with reference to the 37 
million Americans of tomorrow who fill our 
schools. What we need is a “bill of rights 
for national fitness,” backed by Government 
resources and by a pooling of America’s cre- 
ative brainpower in medicine, education, and 
related sciences. And since true fitness is 
total fitness, our approach to the problem 
must be holistic, not superspecialized. 

Total fitness is the ability to do one’s 
chosen work in life effectively, happily, with- 
out undue strain or fatigue, and to be capable 
of meeting normal, everyday stresses, even 
unexpected stresses, without losing mental, 
emotional, or physical balance, National fit- 
ness means building a nation whose citizens 
are as physically sound as they are brainy, 
as socially useful as they are technologically 
advanced, as happy as they are strong. 
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A bill of rights for national fitness should 
assure the following 12 objectives: 

1. Every child’s schoolday during the vital 
skill-learning and habit-forming years of 
5 to 17 should include at least 1 full hour 
of supervised physical education. Today, 
the average time for this educational activ- 
ity is between 80 and 90 minutes out of a 
whole school week. Less than 50 percent of 
high school students take such courses even 
in schools where they are given. School 
curriculums should be reevaluated to pro- 
vide better balance between intellectual and 
physical activity. 

2. We need more emphasis on play, and less 
on display. Fewer than 5 percent of our 
elementary schools have indoor gymnasiums, 
most of which are large enough for basket- 
ball only. Many stand idle, with sports 
equipment unused for hours, except when 
school teams are using them. Members of 
the cheering section need education for fit- 
ness even more than members of the varsi- 
ties, and competitive sports are desirable only 
if youngsters are taught the joy of compet- 
ing to improve and not merely to prove. 

8. The quality of the physical education 
profession is high, but this group has been 
too long the stepchild of the educational 
sciences. There are too few male physical 
education teachers in the elementary 
schools; the shortage of female instructors 
in high schools is even more marked, 
Many more could be attracted to the pro- 
fession if teacher training institutions were 
upgraded; salary schedules were raised, and 
more training opportunities were provitied 
(as is being done for science teachers). 

4. Out-of-school activity is vital, for phy- 
sical, social and emotional fitness. Yet, out 
of 17,000 communities in the United States, 
only 1,200 have full-time recreation leader- 
ship. In 1955, there were 3,000 jobs to be 
filled—and only 600 recreation graduates. 
More training opportunities are imperative. 

5. We can and must reclaim the physi- 
cally under-privileged child for as full and 
as productive a life as his peers. For young- 
sters who are subpar or who have physical 
defects, or who stay out of activity for psy- 
chological reasons, the scientific and edu- 
cational professions must cooperate in de- 
veloping adapted physical education pro- 
grams, guiding and reeducating them into 
normal activity patterns. 

6. On the medical level, every child should 
receive, either from his family physician or 
from a clinic, a complete checkup annually, 
before entering or returning to school. We 
are compelled by law in many States to ob- 
tain inspection and approval for the fitness 
of our automobiles. Is the fitness of our 
children less important? 

The statistics of preventable health de- 
fects among our school-age population are 
a national disgrace. It is estimated that 9 
million children have defective and uncor- 
rected vision; about one-third of a million 
children have hearing defects; more than a 
million are estimated to have orthopedic de- 
fects; rheumatic and other forms of heart 
disease affect more than one-half million; 
75 percent of American children need dental 
care. Our school medical services, cooperat- 
ing with family physicians, need to be made 
adequate to meet a large part of the challenge 
of these statistics. 

7. More than 40 States have statutes on 
the books calling for minimum physical 
education programs in schools. In most 
instances, these regulations are not en- 
forced, mainly because of shortages in facili- 
ties, equipment, and personnel. State aid by 
Federal welfare sources is mandatory or our 
concern for fitness is mere lip service. 

8. Total fitness of the adult population 
is an integral part of the picture. Com- 
munity centers, school gyms and playgrounds 
after hours, backyard activities involving 
whole families, along with neighbors, should 
be made available, under trained recreation 
leadership, to encourage the social and emo- 
tional, as well as the physical benefits of 
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fitness-building activity. This also is the 
best prevention medicine known against the 
diseases which strike in middle life. 

9. Cooperative research is vitally needed, 
with scientists in the various branches of fit- 
ness pooling brains and experience to pro- 
vide authoritative answers to many unan- 
swered questions. We need to know what 
kind, and how much activity a given in- 
dividual may indulge in, according to his 
capacity. We need multiphasic tests, not 
merely isolated tests of specific parts of the 
body, to determine overall fitness. We must 
know enough, authoritatively, to be able to 
allay fears, and to encourage fitness reeduca- 
tion at all age levels for normal and so- 
called abnormal individuals. And much 
study is needed to determine the immediate 
and long-range effects of strenuous physical 
activity on the growing as well as the mature 
human, 

10. A reasonable portion of the funds re- 
cently authorized for Government health, 
and particularly heart research, should be 
earmarked for programs to enhance the fit- 
ness of our people before disease strikes. A 
fraction of what we give to strengthen back- 
ward countries overseas (a highly commend- 
able program) would fill the gap in our own 
fitness needs, in and out of our schools. 

11. We need an effective fusion of creative 
brainpower to devise means of making the 
Nation truly preventive-medicine minded. 
We need, in short, to launch a program of 
mass education, using all media at our com- 
mand, to make fitness fashionabie. 

12. President Eisenhower is respectfully 
urged to appoint a Special National Commis- 
sion on Fitness, composed of leading medi- 
cal, physical education and other scientific 
and welfare authorities on Federal and State 
levels, to put the facts of the Nation’s fit- 
ness together, to hammer out a practical pro- 
gram to correct the correctable, and to pre- 
vent the preventable, and to ask Congress 
to authorize the funds to do the job. In 
the long run, this investment will save the 
country untold treasure in human, as well 
as material resources. 





All Aboard for the Atomic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “All Aboard for the Atomic Age,” 
which I wrote for the April 1956 issue 
of Steelways magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Att ABOARD FoR THE Atomic AcE?—A Pro- 
POSED ATOMIC LOCOMOTIVE May FORE- 
SHADOW A NEW ERA IN RAILROADING 

(By JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, United States 
Senator from Maryland, participant in last 
year’s Atoms-for-Peace Conference and 
sponsor of proposed legislation to build an 
atomic locomotive. Senator BuTLER is es- 
pecially qualified to write this article, an 
exclusive for Steelways) 

The age of the atom has only begun and 
no one knows what exciting developments 
may yet unfold from the atomic research 
now in progress or already completed. But 
from the vantage point of the United States 
Senate, and as a member of the delegation to 
last year’s Atoms-for-Peace Conference in 
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Geneva, one fundamental hypothesis has 
been reaffirmed in my mind: that the under- 
standing of the atom brings great promise 
of good. That, having faith in the future 
of man and of America, its potential for good 
far outweighs its potency for destruction 

Nuclear reactors are already in operation 
here and abroad generating electricity for 
peaceful uses, and the powerplant aboard 
the submarine Nautilus, while placed in a 
warship, points the way toward the use of 
atomic power in our national transporta- 
tion system. 

To aid further in speeding the develop- 
ment of “‘atoms for peace” a bill of my spon- 
sorship has been introduced in the Congress 
this year calling for immediate construction 
of an atomic powered locomotive. Of this 
proposal, Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, has said: “A railway locomotive, 
where weight is not such a problem, seems to 
offer more and more promise as our reactor 
technology advances.”’ 

Such a locomotive can serve two purposes. 
First, it could furnish the motive force to 
pull an “atoms for peace” train to every 
corner of America. Such a train would carry 
varied exhibits showing peacetime applica- 
tions of atomic energy and would vividly 
emphasize the benefits which atomic energy 
is bringing, and will continue to bring to all 
Americans. 

Second, there is a coldly practical purpose 
in building such a locomotive. It would 
indeed be a pioneering step. The knowledge 
and experience so gained would*spur the 
economic development of commercial 
atomic energy by private capital and assure 
its growth and utilization in keeping with 
the traditional American free enterprise 
system. 

Since the construction of the atomic loco- 
motive has been proposed, two questions are 
often asked: Is it possible and practical to 
build such a locomotive now * * * and can 
it be designed so it will not expel dangerous 
radiation or disintegrate like an atomic 
bomb? 

The answer to both is an unqualified “Yes.” 

The explosion in an atomic bomb is an 
uncontrolled reaction: the reaction which 
produces nondestructive atomic energy, as 
in an atomic locomotive, is a controlled 
one. More than 50 safety devices can be 
employed to mgintain this control, and spe- 
cial rods activated by the force of gravity 
would automatically neutralize the loco- 
motive’s reactor in event of sudden ac- 
celeration or deceleration, Furthermore, it 
is envisioned that the reactor will be 
sheathed in a sealed housing of four-foot- 
thick laminated steel to absorb radioactive 
rays. 

As for its feasibility, engineering studies 
have already been completed which show 
us how to go about building an atomic loco- 
motive today. Work is already progressing 
on the actual manufacture of many of the 
component parts which would be needed. 
Engineers and other experts from locomo- 
tive manufacturing companies, steel com- 
panies and operating railroads are working 
together on specific design problems. The 
artist’s drawing of an atomic locomotive on 
these pages is taken directly from practical 
engineering diagrams: it is not a futuristic 
dream. 

Even now, we know enough about the 
problem to say that an atomic locomotive 
would be no heavier or longer than the pres- 
ent-day giant diesels, and therefore suitable 
for use on any major railroad. And, by its 
very nature, it would possess certain advan- 
tages. Like the highly efficient electric loco- 
motive, the atomic counterpart would be 
capable of tremendous overloads of energy 
for short periods. And this means a real 
economic reward on roads where quick starts 
and stops with heavy loads spell the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 
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At the same time, an atomic locomotive 
should prove itself equally efficient operating 
at high speed over long distances since re- 
fueling will be necessary only every few 
months. Such refueling would be accom- 
plished by skilled technicians at a central 
point and thus atomic rail power may ulti- 
mately eliminate today’s complex of fueling 
stations, just as the diesel locomotive made 
obsolete the extensive watering stations re- 
quired in the days of steam power. 

If such a locomotive is practical today, 
what, then, is the future of atomic power 
on our Nation’s railroads? Certainly none of 
us expects to see atomic energy revolution- 
izing rail operations overnight. More accu- 
rately it will be the continued evolution of 
man’s ingenuity. 

The price of atomic fuel is still high and 
the cost of the initial unit, not even includ- 
ing developmental costs, will exceed $1 mil- 
lion. Yet experts predict that the railroads 
can have their first atomic locomotives in 
operation by 1960, and by 1970 they should 
be justifying their existence, economically, 
in long-haul, high-speed service. Not long 
thereafter they should be able to compete 
with conventional locomotives under all 
heavy-duty operating conditions. 

The atomic locomotive is only a glimpse 
into one facet of the future being shaped by 
the atomic age; one glimmer of the effects 
it wili have on our economy. Certainly the 
ever-increasing peaceful uses of this energy 
source will attract tremendous private capi- 
tal investment, thus expanding the entire 
economy. In industry, in agriculture, in 
medicine, in countless ways, the energy of 
the atom will serve mankind. : 

The application of atomic energy to rail 
transportation may, in a sense, be symbolic, 
for this new age can usher in an era of sol- 
idly expanding prosperity which will rival or 
surpass the great period of expansion which 
the railroads brought to America in the last: 
century. 





Relations With the Soviet Union and the 
Communist World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
stimulating article by Chalmers M. Rob- 
erts, entitled “We Can’t Seem To Square 
Up to New Red Stance,” appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
April 15, 1956. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this article inserted in the Ap~- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE Can’t Seem To Square Up To NEw 

ReD STANCE 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

The Eisenhower administration is in the 
throes of a major internal argument over 
what the United States posture should be for 
the years ahead in its relations with the 
Soviet Union and the Communist world. 

Today there is no all-embracing posture 
nor are there even any firm guidelines for 
such a posture. American policy is ambiva- 
lent. There is confusion in Congress and in 
the Nation. America’s allies and its friends 
in the so-called neutralist nations abroad 
complain that there is no American leader- 
ship of the free world in the changed con- 
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text of the continuing struggle between free- 
dom and tyranny. 

The contrast becomes sharper every day 
because the Soviet Union’s collective leader- 
ship has taken a new Communist stance and 
is acting upon it with determination in every 
corner of the globe. 

In Washington, however, there is no clear 
policy on East-West trade, and the admin- 
istration and Congress have tangled violently 
on that subject. There is no policy on ex- 
change visitors with the Russians, and Jus- 
tice and State are often at odds. There is no 
policy on foreign economic aid, and much of 
Congress is hostile to its continuance. 

There are, of course, policies for all of 
these problems, but they are hangovers from 
the cold war years, inescapably modified by 
the necessity of facing the new Soviet stance. 
The basic fact is that there is no new Amer- 
ican posture—again to use a word which the 
President himself so often employs. 

Today, National Security Council policy 
papers are often so generalized as to be mean- 
ingless because the President’s subordinates 
cannot agree and generally have not put the 
issue squarely to him. One competent ad- 
ministration critic sees the United States 
today as a great sleeping volcano which 
usually sits quiet, important because of its 
sheer bulk, but which now and then rumbles 
and looses an eruption which affects the 
world around it. 

At this moment, Mr. Eisenhower is in 
Augusta, Ga., going over the drafts of a 
speech he will make here next Saturday. A 
check of some key spots in the administra- 
tion indicates that, as of now, at least, the 
speech will not state a new posture or new 
guidelines. But it may give some clues to 
the current process of policy evolution. 

Just what is the problem? About the 
best definition is one offered by a State De- 
partment official who has been struggling 
with some phases of it: 

“What do you do when Khrushchev sticks 
out his stubby right hand, puts on that big 
smile and says, ‘Let’s co-exist and let’s com- 
pete now that we've agreed fighting is out’— 
but you know that in Khrushchev’s other 
hand, held behind his back, are the strings 
to an evergrowing and plenty tough Soviet 
military machine?” 

Two things may be said at once about 
what to do with the Khrushchev proffer: 

A democracy such as the United States 
cannot, and should not, attempt to put down 
indefinite terms an all-embracing, detailed 
policy. Mr. Eisenhower has said that many 
problems have to be played by ear. Gen 
Walter Bedell Smith, former Under Secretary 
of State, once set 4 years (from the begin- 
ing of a new administration) as the prac- 
tical limit on long-term foreign policy plan- 
ning. 

There can be no free world feeling of 
American leadership in the East-West con- 
text until at least new American guidelines, 
well accepted by Congress and the Nation, 
have been clearly established and every re- 
sponsible administration official is forced to 
act within them. Such guidelines will not 
be generally accepted until they have been 
offered by the President himself and the 
country has had opportunity to debate and 
judge them. 

Policymaking in any administration nat- 
urally depends on the views of its most pow- 
erful figures, albeit nudged and supplied 
with ideas by working-level officials. Testi- 
mony from various sources about Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s mode of operation tends to stress 
two points: He has strong visceral reactions, 
as one person puts it; but he hates to have 
to resolve major conflicts of views among 
his most trusted subordinates. 

A story will illustrate the first. During 
@ discussion of the foreign-aid problem at 
the National Security Council table, Treas- 
ury Secretary George M. Humphrey, the 
conservative bulwark of the administration 
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and in many ways its second most powerful 
figure, expressed the view that the United 
States should do nothing to encourage so- 
cialism (i. e., Government ownership) in its 
aid to such nations as Indonesia. 

Mr. Eisenhower's reaction was to say that 
if he were running that countrf, he would 
build up government-owned enterprises just 
as the Indonesians are doing. The President 
said there was no other way to do it because 
Indonesia lacks capital to develop private 
enterprise as Humphrey would have it do. 

But the President did not upset a com- 
promise reached between Humphrey and his 
allies, such as Under Secretary of State Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., and those who wanted a 
much larger foreign economic program. The 
result was a boost of only $200 million for 
fiscal 1957 over the current expenditure, in- 
cluding $100 million for long-range projects. 

The President has yet to say to Congress 
and the Nation what so many, both within 
and without the administration, believe, to 
be a fact: that the United States must con- 
tinue for the indefinite future to spend large 
sums of money abroad to aid the economic 
development of many free nations regardless 
of whether or not they are allied to America. 

Partly as a result of his not having taken 
such a posture, and explaining the reasons 
for it, the foreign-aid program is on the 
defensive in Congress and something less 
than even the limited amount being asked 
is likely to be voted in the end. 

Confusion over a sense of direction for 
American policy may also be seen outside the 
Government. President George Meany, of 
the AFL-CIO, terms India’s Jawaharlal Nehru 
an ally of communism. But Vice President 
Walter Reuther says that it is in America’s 
interest to give India massive aid so she can 
develop within a democratic framework re- 
gardless of Nehru’s nonalinement policy. 
Yet both men would agree that, as Meany 
puts it, “we have nothing to fear from peace- 
ful competition” with the Soviet Union. 

The ambivalence of American policy today 
is this: On the one hand, the United States, 
from the President on down, takes the posi- 
tion that the Communists have not changed 
their basic aims and hence America must 
above all keep ahead in every possible phase 
of the arms race. Our military budget is 
being increased for the coming fiscal year. 

On the other hand, the President, Dulles 
and some other—but by no means all—ad- 
ministration leaders accept at least to some 
degree the idea that Russia is changing in- 
ternally; over the years it may be possible 
te help turn Russia’s course away from the 
fanaticism of international communism. 

Dulles has spelled out this thesis at some 
length. The President approaches it gin- 
gerly. Others resist it strongly dnd, as some 
of their opponents put it, sabotage efforts 
which might further such a trend. The in- 
ternal battle over exchanges of groups and 
individuals between the two nations is one 
field of such controversy. 

The President himself led the way to set- 
ting the stage for the current situation. In 
October 1954, he declared that there is “no 
alternative to peace.” And at the Summit 
Conference last July he said that he had 
talked with every member of the Soviet dele- 
gation and added “I believe they are earnest- 
ly desirous of finding peace, as we are.” 
The spirit of Geneva meant, in essence, a 
tacit Russo-American agreement that nu- 
clear war was too risky for either side. 

Against this new backdrop on the world 
stage, fully concurred in by Mr. Eisenhower, 
the Soviets rushed ahead with a change of 
face for their troupe and a new act to boot. 
The American have accepted the new stage 
setting but haven’t gotten out of the dress- 
ing rooms. 

The Pentagon comes forth with a docu- 
ment called Militant Liberty, designed to 
help the Armed Forces and other Americans 
evaluate and assess freedom—in other words, 
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to know what America is all about. Its 
oversimplification and naivete repel the 
diplomats. 

The United States Information Agency 
backs the Advertising Council’s ‘People’s 
Capitalism” exhibit to show the world how 
the American version works. Foreign corre- 
spondents are critical of it. And Mr. Eisen- 
hower says a little wistfully that he ‘would 
like to have seen some kind of adjective put 
between ‘people’s’ and ‘capitalism’ ”; if not 
“democratic,” then “ ‘competitive,’ or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

Yet how do you compete with a fellow you 
figure has the power to clobber you, even 
though you can clobber back a fellow who 
says his aim is communism all over the 
globe? 

“Competition” is a word, if there is any 
word, which expresses the American mys- 
tique, whatever the exceptions in American 
life. Yet there has been no spelling out of 
competition with Russia, in part because the 
Soviets have drummed the phrase “peaceful 
competitive coexistence” so hard as to create 
suspicion of a boobytrap in the very idea. 

On April 16, 1953, in the first memorable 
speech of his administration, the President 
told the same group he will address next 
Saturday the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors; that the United States was ready 
“to dedicate our strength to serving the 
needs, rather than the fears, of the world.” 
In a series of questions, Mr. Eisenhower 
asked: “What is the Soviet Union ready to 
do?” 

Moscow has given its answer in its own 
way. It has not been an affirmative answer 
on those political issues the President men- 
tioned. But, to much of the free world, it 
is a partially or fully convincing answer. 

The time is rapidly approaching for the 
President and the United States to answer 
the question: What is the United States ready 
to do? And, the fears of world war having 
abated, what posture does America propose 
to take toward the free world now so intent 
on having its needs served? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Women’s Congress on Housing have just 
left Washington and it is my pleasure to 
place their report at this point in the 
RECORD. 


Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator Albert Cole had the original idea 
of bringing these women, the home- 
makers of our country, to the Nation’s 
Capital, to consult with them and issue 
a report on their recommendations and 
findings. 


Mr. Speaker, it is to be hoped that this 
is but the first of many reports to be so 
issued, for better homes and better hous- 
ing by the true experts in this matter— 
the women of America: 


The Women’s Congress on Housing, called 
in Washington this week by Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator Albert M. Cole, 
today closed its 3 days of meetings with a 
pencil-sharpening report that took the 
things they would like to have in a modern 
bome and cut them down to pocketbook size. 
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The reports were made by 10 leaders of 
geographically related discussion groups, in 
which 103 American housewives for 2 days at 
the Washington Hotel had compared and 
discussed their desires, their preferences, and 
their practical judgments on the modern 
home for modern family living needs. 

Expressing their thanks to the Government 
and the HHFA Administrator for the op- 
portunity of developing their views on the 
home, the American homemakers from all 
parts of the country came up with a number 
of basic agreements on the home of today, 
alore with a wide variation of preferences 
and vastes as to arrangement and. detail, 
varying according to climate, background, 
and individual ideas. 

The mass of detailed information and 
Judgments assembled during the 2 days of 
discussion will be analyzed and correlated 
for a more complete report on the conference 
to be issued later. The main lines of the 
housewives’ thinking, however, were given 
in summary reports at the final session by 
the leaders of the 10 discussion groups. 

After the earlier discussions had brought 
out a wide range of desires and preferences, 
the delegates later settled down to trim these 
preferences to a feasible cost figure for most 
middle-income families. 

All the leaders asserted that the women did 
not want a uniform style or plan of house to 
serve all people but, on the contrary, wanted 
individuality and flexibility within the scope 
of essential family functions. They called 
for more individuality in lot placement, ex- 
terior style, and internal arrangement for 
modern homes, 

The home on which the groups finally 
based their proposals ranged, among the 
groups, from a $10,000 to $15,000 house, with 
a living-space area of 1,200 to 1,500 square 
feet. 

In what one of them described as the pain- 

ful process of bringing the cost of their the- 
oretical home down to practical levels, the 
items that most of them decided to sacrifice 
to keep down the cost were garages, separate 
dining rooms, dens, &nd utility rooms, and 
one group which preferred no basements, ac- 
cepted them to gain space at lower cost. 
Proposed lot sizes ranged from 7,500 to 11,000 
square feet. 
’ All of the groups, however, considered 3 
bedrooms, 144 baths, ample closet and stor- 
age space, and a family room closely related 
to the kitchen area as minimums for modern 
family life. 

They left generally to personal or local 
preference the question of 1-story and 2- 
story houses and the style of architecture, 
but the preference for traditional styles of 
architecture was strong in New Engiand 
States, while.that for contemporary and 1- 
story homes was more pronounced in the 
Midwest and Southwest. Most of them, how- 
ever, did not want extremes in architectural 
design. 

Most wanted garages, but in facing cost 
factors, the garages were often eliminated 
in the original house, although one group 
wanted a driveway included for a planned 
garage later at the rear. 

Some of the things that the groups largely 
agreed on were: 

Outdoor play and living space in the back- 
yard, which was given greater emphasis in 
the South and less in the North. 

Backdoor entrances with “mud-room” and 
half baths for the children and family to 
use. 

Curvilinear streets and sidewalks with a 
planted space between the walk and the 
curb. 

They wanted only essential appliances in- 
cluded with the house, and preferred to 
get their own as they were able, preferring 
“more space in the home and fewer gadgets.” 

All agreed strongly on the need for much 
more storage space in the modern home, 
and called generally for at least 5 feet of 
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hanging closet space per person. The groups 
presented various proposals for increasing 
storage space on a planned basis. 

All wanted the home plan basically di- 
vided into a family or noisy area and a 
living room that furnished a quiet and adult 
area, and all wanted to eliminate cross 
traffic between different areas of the house. 

While most would like a separate dining 
room, they were willing, for economy pur- 
poses, to accept a dining space provided it 
was in the “L” of an L-shaped living room, 
and all wanted at least a small space for 
eating in the kitchen or family area. 

Nearly all wanted the kitchen to the rear 
of the house with a window facing the back- 
yard, although one group preferred to have 
the house turned around, facing to the rear, 
and another group was willing to have both 
interior kitchens and bathrooms. 

Many of the groups preferred traditional 
windows, but wanted them removable and 
easy to clean, and all felt that picture win- 
dows should be used only when they had 
a desirable view. 

They differed on placement of closets, 
specific arrangement of family room, kitchen, 
eating area, and recreation space, on loca- 
tion of laundry facilities, and on bedroom 
size, one group wanting larger bedrooms, 
others willing to accept small ones with 
built-in storge walls and furniture. 

All wanted to do their own landscaping, 
except for sodding which they want the 
builder to provide, and all wanted builders 
to save trees wherever possible instead of 
clearing the lot before construction. 

The father’s needs got varied attention 
in the form of a den, or workshop, or quiet 
area, One leader, however, reported that 
her group discovered they had pushed father 
completely out of the house, and in order 
to let him back in, they agreed to let him 
share the utility room with his workbench, 
tools, and other equipment. 





Report of Women’s Congress on 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include part II of the report 
of the Women’s Congress on Housing: 


DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 1 


Mrs. Robert C. Baldridge, Cedarhurst, Long 
Island, N. Y., discussion leader for Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
upper New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont, 
reported: 

The group felt that the bathroom is at 
once the most important and archaic part 
of today’s home. Her group expressed a 
desire for complete streamlining of bath- 
rooms, with rounded corners for easier main- 
tenance and cleaning, sinks at more con- 
venient heights, a bathtub separate from the 
shower, and a free-standing water closet. 


The New England delegates, Mrs. Baldridge 
reported, had devoted their time to planning 
a house with 1,350 square feet of space. 
There was no unanimous agreement on the 
favored architectural design of the house, 
but the group was agreed on the need for 
better arrangement of living space which 
would provide for two distinct areas of activ- 
ity—the noisy and the quiet. They were 
also in agreement on their preference for a 
full basement; medium-pitched roof; a 
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kitchen with eating space and with a south 
or southeast exposure overlooking the chil- 
dren’s outdoor play area; three bedrooms; 
@ utility room for laundry, sewing, and 
cleanup purposes; a separate dining area; 
and a separate living room for decorous 
living. 

To get the price of the house down to a 
more practical middle-income level, the 
group decided that it could forego for the 
time being a garage, separate dining room, 
and den, although they agreed that these 
were desirable. 

The New England housewives preferred 
traditional windows which would permit 
adequate ventilation, and picture windows 
only if they looked out on a view. Expressed 
lot requirements included a minimum of 
7,500 square feet, a lawn provided by the 
builder, curved streets but sidewalks were 
not felt to be essential, underground power- 
lines because of the danger of hurricanes in 
their region, and walking distance from 
schools, shopping, and churches. Except for 
the lawn, the delegates preferred to do their 
own landscaping, their object being planning 
for utmost outdoor privacy. 

DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 2 


Miss Janet Shair, New York City, discus- 
sion leader for New Jersey and lower New 
York State. 

The leader reported that the delegates from 
these States were not too much concerned 
with the physical characteristics of a house. 
They did not plan an ideal house, but de- 
clared in favor of a house that would free 
the homemaker from drudgery and give her 
more freedom, leisure, and greater oppor- 
tunity for harmonious family living. 

Her group was not against mechanical 
gadgets and laborsaving devices as such, but 
felt that these should be installed in the 
house when needed and when the money was 
available. They all agreed on the need for 
an abundance of storage space all over the 
house. 

This group felt that the house should con- 
form to existing community patterns. The 
landscaping should blend with the natural 
surroundings. 

She asserted that the women of her group 
felt that when they returned to their com- 
munities they would continue to work in 
the interests of good homes that would re- 
flect the desires of individual families, would 
be an expression of modern living, with close 
attention to family budgets for the home 
and the budgeting of family time to serve 
both the community and the home. 


DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 3 


Mrs. Edmund Bacon, Philadelphia, Pa., dis- 
cussion leader for Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported as follows: 

Her group planned a $10,000 house. They 
came up with a minimum house and saved 
the ideal house for some later time. 

This house contains a kitchen-family room 
large enough to accommodate the family “in 
a pleasant full eating situation.” The dining 
area would be separate from the kitchen 
equipment. The family area would include 
the TV set, cupboards for games, and family 
work-play equipment. The dining room 
table might serve also as a ping-pong table, 
a sewing table, and for other uses. There 
would be a pleasant entrance to this area 
(not the old back door). It would be close 
to the utility room in which would be lo- 
cated laundry tubs and places to put the 
children’s coats, boots, and baseball equip- 
ment. This should be adjacent to a half 
bath. 

The living room would be the quiet room— 
a place for “gracious living.” This would be 
the room for books, music, and special be- 
longings. It must not be in the traffic ways 
of daily living and house care. 

The bedrooms would be accessible to the 
family room without going through the liv- 
ing room. 
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The group emphasized it did not want a 
standard house; that it wanted compatibility 
without uniformity. 

The group did not want fences around its 
house, saying that fences did not promote 
neighborly feelings and did not keep children 
in. 

It did not want a large glass area looking 
out on the street. It wanted a picture 
window “only if there was something to 
look at.” 

The house should be at least 25 feet from 
the street. The group wanted as large a 
front footage as possible and was willing to 
sacrifice depth of lot for greater street front- 
age. 

’rhe group stressed the importance of 
zoning. 

The group was opposed to increasing the 
size of the house at the expense of ade- 
quate outdoor yard space, feeling that the 
underlying land constitutes the basic value 
of the home and that the care given the ex- 
terior of the house is indicative of the in- 
terior quality and care in the neighborhood. 


DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 4 


Mrs. William Clancy, of Jackson, Miss., re- 
porting for Mrs. Clara Louise Meyers, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., discussion leader for Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky: 

Mrs. Clancy noted that, owing to climatic 
and other differences between these States, 
there were divergencies of opinion on home 
design. Nevertheless, the delegates agreed 
on a basic house within the $10,000-$15,000 
range. It included an L-shaped living room 
with a dining area separated by folding par- 
titions, a family room, three bedrooms, and 
one and one-half bathrooms. 

A picture window was wanted only if there 
was a picture but the main emphasis was 
on as much space as possible—space was pre- 
ferred to gadgets. There was also emphasis 
on garden space, especially at the rear of the 
house. Minimum lot size was put at 75 feet 
by 140 feet. Sidewalks were a must. 

On behalf of the delegates the spokesman 
called the congress an unforgetable experi- 
ence. 
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ing—Part III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include part DI of the 
Report of the Women’s Congress on 
Housing: 

DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 5 


Mrs. Mary Thinger, Topeka, Kans., dis- 
cussion leader for Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, reported as follows: 

“A house that is cozy but not cold,” was 
the expressed preference of these delegates. 
To get their planned home within moderate 
income limits they had eliminated the 
garage, separate dining room, and utility 
room, although these were considered very 
desirable, 

This group agreed on the need for planned 
placement of rooms so that there would be 
no unwanted cross-traffic, and a kitchen in 
the rear of the home. They felt that the 
design of the rooms and the house in gen- 
eral should be best left to the individual 
taste, although the general preference 
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seemed to be for a house that would com- 
bine both contemporary and traditional 
features. 

They also agreed on a pitched roof, a mini- 
mum lot size of 60 feet by 120 feet, 20 feet 
between houses, a set-back of 30 feet from 
the front lot line, and more privacy for 
the individual home, perhaps through alter- 
nate placement on the block. 

The delegation urged builders and archi- 
tects to save existing trees on lots, but if 
this were not possible, they preferred to 
plant their own. Some favored fenced-in 
yards, but all agreed that utility lines should 
be placed underground or at the rear of 
the lot, sidewalks should be provided, streets 
should be curved, and that schools, shopping 
facilities, and churches should be within 
easy walking distance. They felt that pri- 
mary schools should be no more than six 
blocks ‘from any home, high schools no more 
than a mile away. 

DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 6 


Mrs. Stanley Anderson, Lake Forest, Il., 
was discussion leader for the group from 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

This group felt they were in the highest- 
cost areas of the country. The majority 
wanted a traditional house within the means 
of the family, but a substantial minority 
favored a contemporary house. The house 
should be convenient to schools, shopping 
centers, and community facilities. They fa- 
vored facilities for teen-agers, but sponsored 
and financed by the community. 

Their house would be on a lot 75’ x 150’, 
with 15 feet on either side. It would con- 
tain at least 1,200 square feet, with garage 
or carport only if family can afford either. 
The house should have a basement because 
of the necessary depth of footings and to 
get more space at lower cost. Trees should 
be retained whenever possible. They were 
not too much concerned with outdoor living 
space, but wanted a backyard. 

This house would be 2 stories, with 3 bed- 
rooms. The master bedroom should be 
larger and the other two of adequate size. 
They stressed the need for at least 5 feet 
of clothing-hanging space per person. The 
bathroom should contain 2 feet more than 
present minimum. Stairs should also be a 
little wider than current minimums. 

They want conventional windows through- 
out the house, so that children may look 
out with ease. 

They want extra wiring installed at time 
of construction to permit future installation 
of appliances, etc. 

The group favored adequate space off the 
kitchen for laundry equipment, storage, etc. 
There should be a guest closet and one-half 
bathroom near the kitchen. 

The kitchen should be in the rear of the 
house, and should be a working room only, 
with sufficient space for light meals. The 
kitchen should overlook and be separated 
from the L-shaped family room by a 4-foot 
divider. In the kitchen the group wanted 
rounded corners on fixtures, as well as a 
built-in chopping block and bread board. 

The family room which would be entered 
from a small vestibule would include book- 
cases and a fireplace if budget permits, 


DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 7 


Mrs. Everett Sugarbaker, Jefferson City, 
Mo., discussion leader for Arizona, Arkansas, 
southern California, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, gave a brief report, 
explaining that many of the points her group 
favored had been covered by previous dis- 
cussion leaders. 

She said that the women in her group felt 
strongly against “row on row housing” and 
thought builders ought to let the prospective 
home owners do some of their own plan- 
ning in order to achieve individuality. 

They also thought builders should be dis- 
couraged from taking out all trees when they 
clear the land for a new development. 
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Her group emphasized the importance of 
developing community life as much as pos- 
sible in order to keep children off the street 
and interest them in the home. They would 
like a small community center in a new de- 
velopment, even in older developments if not 
too late to provide for them. They don’t 
want schools “miles away” and favor the 
present trend of more and smaller schools— 
not large secondary schools with 2,500 pu- 
pils., 

Her group said that sidewalks on both sides 
of the street were a must. They also want 
curved streets with cul-de-sacs. 

Mrs. Sugarbaker urged the delegates to let 
the zoning and planning commissions know 
what they want by making themselves heard. 
She added that one of the important results 
from this congress will be that when the 
delegates return to their cities they will be- 
come a “center of activity” in disseminating 
information received and _ conclusions 
reached at the meeting. 


DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 8 


Mrs. Helen Gant, of Kansas City, Kans., 
discussion leader for Iowa, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri, said that the group had agreed on a 
“modified contemporary” basic plan for a 
house in the $15,000 range. It would have 
a low-pitched roof, plenty of storage space, 
3 bedrooms, a family room, separate quiet 
living room, 144 bathrooms. Mrs. Gant got 
a loud laugh from the audience when she 
said that the original plans of her group 
had “pushed father right out of the house.” 
They brought him back, she added, and put 
him in a utility room where he could putter 
around, but she got another laugh when she 
added this would also be a mud-room or 
rough-room. 

Again there was emphasis on space rather 
than gadgets. The acceptable lot size was 
put at 150 feet by 70 feet. 

DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 9 


Mrs. Grant Hess, Boise, Idaho, discussion 
leader for the western States of Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska, and 
the eastern part of Washington. 

These delegates were agreed that (a) the 
emphasis in design for the modern home 
should be on family living and family living 
areas, both indoors and outdoors, and (b) 
both interiors and exteriors of homes should 
have the utmost in individuality. 

Mrs. Hess said that her group felt that 
both homes and lots can have adequate in- 
dividuality at moderate cost. They believed 
that curved streets, more space between 
houses, and varied lot sizes could help achieve 
the desired individuality. 

This delegation was agreed that today’s 
minimum standards for homes are too low, 
particularly with regard to room sizes, stor- 
age space, wiring, bathrooms, and kitchen 
cupboards. They felt that adequate storage 
could be provided at no additional cost to 
the homeowner if it°were properly planned. 

The group considered a 1,200-square-foot 
home. These housewives didn’t mind if 
bathrooms or kitchen had no outside ex- 
posure, provided the rooms were properly 
ventilated. They were unanimous in con- 
demning curbstone sidewalks because of the 
danger to children, but favored sidewalks set 
back from the curb. 


DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 10 


Mrs. Rosalie Ehart, Miami, Fla., discussion 
leader for a special mixed geographic table, 
including northern California, Florida, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Missouri, Long Island (New 
York), and western Washington. 

This group favored a house flexible in cost 
and not of extreme design, with 65-by-100- 
foot lot size. They felt that the cost of a 
larger lot would reduce the amount of hous- 
ing that could be built. : 

This house would have 3 bedrooms, a 
10-by-14 kitchen with dining area, and ho 
laundry facilities in kitchen. These facili- 
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ties would go in a combination laundry- 
utility room. There would be a half bath 
near the kitchen. They want a side entrance 
to the house. 

They wanted 8-foot-high flat ceilings and 
no exposed beams to catch dust. The chil- 
dren’s bedrooms should be for sleeping only. 

If funds are limited, they preferred a tub 
instead of a shower stall. 

They did not want an attic or basement. 
They favored an oversized garage with over- 
head storage platforms for baby carriages, 
bassinets, etc. 

They want outside electrical outlets for 
Christmas-tree lighting, etc. 





The Changing Scene and Higher Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
important address entitled “The Chang- 
ing Scene and Higher Education,” de- 
livered by the Honorable Virgil M. Han- 
cher, president of the State University 
of Iowa, on March 21, 1956, before the 
Southwest Iowa Bar Association. 

The cost of printing the address has 
oy estimated by the Public Printer as 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THE CHANGING SCENE AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Z 


If one were to describe the dominant char- 
acteristic of the present age, one would be 
forced to say that it is an age of irresistible 
and accelerating change. It is a character- 
istic which is worldwide, and one which af- 
fects the most ancient and immutable of 
institutions and ideas. 

The nature of our economic and social life 
has been completely altered in the last 150 
years. It has been said that the life of George 
Washington at Mount Vernon more closely 
resembled the life of a Roman Senator in the 
days of the late Roman Republic than it re- 
sembled the life of a leading citizen of this 
Republic in the year 1956. 

At its beginning the United States was pre- 
dominately an agricultural nation. Once its 
people were 90 percent rural and 10 percent 
urban. Today the figures are reversed. About 
13 percent of our people live on farms and 8 
percent in cities or towns. In the course of 
this change farming has become a new and 
different occupation. Once it was the calling 
of the unskilled and the untrained. Today 
it is closely linked to botany, to genetics, and 
to the research departments of our great 
land-grant colleges. Once farming was the 
calling of the poor and the impecunious. To- 
day the farmer is, and must be, a capitalist. 
The equipment reasonably required for the 
up-to-date operation of an Iowa farm is esti- 
mated to cost $20,000. The average actual 
cost is approximately $16,000 on a farm aver- 
aging 173 acres and having an average value 
per acre of $197. Thus the average invest- 
ment for machinery, land, and buildings on 
the average Iowa farm is $50,000. 

At the same time, the number of farms 
is decreasing, and their average size is in- 
creasing. There are about 700,000 fewer 
farms in the United States than there were 
5 years ago, a decline of about 10 percent. 
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In the 10 years from 1940-50, the number of 
farms in Iowa decreased by 10,000, or approxi- 
mately 5 percent. As you might expect, the 
decrease in the number of Iowa farms means 
that the average size is increasing at the 
rate of approximately 1 acre per year. Dur- 
ing the same 10-year period, from 1940 to 
1950, the number of Iowa farms decreased in 
every category up to 180 acres, and increased 
in every category beyond that figure. Spe- 
cifically, the group from 180 to 159 increased 
from 40,000 to 42,000; the group from 160 
to 499 increased from 2,400 to 2,800; the 
group over 1,000 acres increased from 201 
to 254. It has been reported that in 1 Iowa 
county, 138 houses, formerly farm homes, 
stand vacant because of the consolidation 
of farm holdings. The long-range implica- 
tions of this trend are clear. 

So much for agriculture. The changes 
in transportation and communication have 
been no less dramatic. From stagecoach to 
railroad to supersonic air transportation are 
the developments of three generations. The 
telegraph, the telephone, the radio, and tele- 
vision are the developments of two genera- 
tions. Telephoto, facsimile, and other elec- 
tronic devices are in use and await further 
development. Intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles are on the drawing boards. Trips to 
the moon or to Mars are discussed seriously. 
An earth satellite is projected for early 
launching. In fact, the head of the depart- 
ment. of physics at my own university, the 
State University of Iowa, is the chairman of 
the committee on instrumentation of the 
proposed earth satellite. 

Everyone is aware of the tremendous 
growth of industrial, manufacturing and 
processing activities, and of the substitu- 
tion everywhere, even in agriculture, of ma- 
chines for men and natural energy for 
human energy. Now automation promises 
to augment that change by enabling ma- 
chines, in certain selected situations, to be 
used for the management and control of 
other machines and mechanical processes. 

These developments, in conjunction with 
increased agricultural production, have en- 
abled us to sustain a vastly increased popu- 
lation. It is well that this is so, because the 
facts of population growth are in themselves 
surprising, if not terrifying. When the 
Constitutional Convention was held in 1787, 
the population of the United States was less 
than 4 million. Monday, March 19, 1956, it 
was reported that our population has 
167 million. It is predicted that in 1975, 
20 years from now, it will reach 220 million, 
and that in the year 2000 it will reach 300 
million. The year 2000 is only 44 years away. 
That is not of direct concern to you and me, 
but most of the students now in our col- 
leges and universities, and substantially all 
of those in the elementary and secondary 
schools, will live to see the year 2000. They 
will be expected to know how to live ami- 
cably and efficiently with 300 million com- 
patriots where you and I find it difficult 
enough to get along with a little more than 
half that number. Here are facts, or rea- 
sonable predictions, which to me, at least, 
are quite as shocking and quite as devastat- 
ing as the development of the A bomb or 
the H bomb. With 800 million people driv- 
ing automobiles or riding in airplanes, the 
congestion we now complain about may re- 
semble the wide open spaces of the last cen- 
tury. With a population of 300 million, the 
people of the United States may find it nec- 

to substitute cremation for burial, as 
the people of India have done. Or, perhaps, 
the eagle, our national symbol, which is in 
danger of becoming extinct, may find itself 
supplanted by the rabbit, which is in no 
such danger. ° 

The advent of great new populations, as 
well as the pressure of old ones, is forcing 
us to seek new sources of energy and of food. 
‘The peaceful utilization of atomic power 
is at hand—and, although industry is re- 
luctant to assume the full risks involved, 
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full utilization of this source is bound to be 
accomplished in the public interest. Recent 
announcements indicate that we are com- 
ing closed to the capture of solar energy, 
an apparently inexhaustible source of en- 
ergy whose primary costs will be for conver- 
sion and storage. The development of 
atomic energy and solar energy is being 
watched with great concern by newly created 
states, such as Pakistan, whose industrial 
hopes and ambitions far exceed their natural 
resources. We are told, also, that there are 
great new reserves of energy in ocean water, 
Because civilizations have flourished on neW 
sources of energy, the possibilities and vistas 
opened to us by these new discoveries far 
exceed the imaginings of only two decades 
ago. 

Vast portions of the earth, which were 
once rich and fertile, have become deserts, 
and water is in short supply in many regions 
which once enjoyed an abundance. Experi- 
ments have been carried on now for approxi- 
mately a decade on the extraction of salt 
from sea water in order to make it available 
for drinking purposes and for irrigation. 
These processes, at last reports, had not yet 
become commercially practicable, but proge- 
ress has been made and here, as in invention, 
necessity may well be the mother of progress. 
At the same time experiments have been 
conducted in the production of protein 
through a process involving sunlight, ocean 
water and deep sea algae. Here, again, the 
process need further refinement, but they 
are reported to be in limited use in Japan 
where the pressure of population is great 
and protein is in very short supply. This 
suggests that the centers of population in 
the future may be in the coastal regions 
adjacent to the oceans, or in any event adja- 
cent to large inland lakes or seas. 


Another event of the first magnitude in 
this changing scene is the emergence of 
Asia. As late as the end of World War I, 
the great nations of Asia were still quies- 
cent. They had scarcely aroused from their 
long sleep. They exercised little influence 
in world affairs then, and it was not clear 
when, if ever, they would exercise a powerful 
influence. That situation has altered com- 
pletely. China with her 400 million people; 
India with more than 350 millions, southeast 
Asia and Indonesia with more than 100 mil- 
lions, and the whole Arab world extending 
from the Gates of Hercules on the west to 
East Bengal on the east, are on the march. 
The goal of these nations is equality, and 
perhaps dominance, in world affairs. We are 
face to face with a wholly new factor in 
world affairs, a factor to which we must 
adjust and to which we will find it difficult 
to adjust. This adjustment may be as 
dificult for us as it has been difficult in 
recent decades for the British to adjust to 
the idea of a strong and powerful United 
States. - 

Here, in brief, are some of the factors 
which make our age an age of irresistible 
and accelerating change. These factors, or 
others like them, as far as we can judge, 
will dominate our age for a long time to 
come, and will continue to make irresistible 
and accelerating change its outstanding 
characteristic. It is against this background, 
it is with these factors in mind, that educa- 
tion must prepare young men and women 
for competence and responsibility in their 
daily lives. 

m 


By any set of standards, I suppose that 
the late Alfred North Whitehead would be 
judged one of the great men of our age. 
Jointly with Bertrand Russell he was the 
author of Principia Mathematica. At the 
age of 63, he left his native England, came 
to the United States, and embarked upon a 
career of philosophy where again he achieved 
exceptional distinction. Often, as I pause 
to reflect upon his wise insights and sayings, 
I am reminded of the American Indian, a 
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descendant of tribes, -who for generations 
had sent messages by smoke signals across 
the valleys and deserts of the great American 
Southwest, on the day when the first atomic 
bomb was set off, the Indian was standing 
on a high ledge at the edge of a valley. 
The impact of the bomb knocked him to 
the ground. It almost knocked him into the 
valley. He was much shaken up and con- 
siderably frightened. Slowly he got up and 
turned around just in time to see the giant 
atomic cloud rising like a mushroom toward 
he heavens. He surveyed this enormous 
smoke signal for a moment in undisguised 
astonishment, and then said, “I certainly 
wish I could have said that.” 

Whitehead has said many things that those 
of us who read him wish that we might have 
said. He was aware of the impact of accel- 
erating change and in one of his writings he 
pointed out that up to about a hundred years 
ago, education was primarily concerned with 
the preparation of youth to spend their lives 
in a society not unlike that in which their 
parents and grandparents had lived. On the 
basis of prior experience, there was little 
reason to believe that the next generation 
would be required to adjust to radically new 
or altered conditions as a predictable cer- 
tainty. But, beginning about a century ago 
and moving forward at an accelerating pace, 
education has been increasingly aware of the 
need to prepare youth for the inevitability of 
change and to endow them with the resili- 
ence and toughness of spirit which would 
enable them to adjust to inevitable change. 
This is a wholly new and difficult assignment. 

The late Prof. John Dewey was a figure 
around whom much controversy centered. 
He was and is condemned by many people 
who never read his works, and for the ex- 
cesses of his disciples rather than his own. 
He was, in fact, educated in the classics. I 
do not propose to present a brief for him on 
this occasion. _On the other hand, his was 
one of the first American voices, and by all 
odds the most persuasive and powerful one, 
to point out that the best way to prepare 
young people to live in the real world was to 
simulate, as far as possible, the conditions 
of real life in the schools. He and White- 
head, who differed at so many points, were 
agreed that inert ideas are the most useless 
things that can be stuffed into a child's 
mind. Each believed that the only educa- 
tion of value is that which induces the stu- 
dent to take hold of something and make it 
his own. Vital education does not consist 
in the acquisition of facts or inert knowl- 
edge, but in the development of the ability 
to solve problems, in the development of the 
mental powers and discipline of students so 
that they are enabled to master the knowl- 
edge which they acquire and to put it to use 
constructively in solving the problems which 
they will encounter in an age of irresistible 
and accelerating change. 


<Ir 


The task of education would be burden- 
some enough if it were merely called upon 
to meet the expanding needs for the pro- 
fessional and social services adequate for a 
population of 300 millions in the year 2000. 
Unless current population trends are radi- 
cally altered, those are the needs which our 
educational system must meet. 

The rising tide of students is already vis- 
ible. This is nothing for which the school- 
men can be blamed, although they are face 
to face with the consequences. Nearly 40 
million young people are in schools, colleges, 
and universities this year. This is the llth 
consecutive year of increased enrollments, 
and enrollments will continue to rise sharp- 
ly for another 10. Last autumn the ele- 
mentary schools had 1,300,000 more pupils 
than in 1954; the high schools had 258,000 
more, and colleges and universities were up 
10 percent. There were 2,840,000 college and 
university students in 1954-55. It is pre- 
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dicted that there will be 3,950,000 in 1964- 
65, an increase of 1,100,000. In Iowa the in- 
crease in 1970 is predicted to be 157 percent 
over 1953. The latter youngsters are born 
and growing up. There is no crystal-gazing 
in this part of the problem. The only 
question is whether the children now in 
being will ever get to college. This pro- 
jected increase does not mean universal 
higher education. The projections assume 
only a slightly higher ratio than now exists. 
Will there be teachers, buildings, and budgets 
adequate to provide them with higher edu- 
cation? Will the United States be a land 
of opportunity for them, as it has been for 
us? Will you be happy to see your children 
or grandchildren_excluded from the oppor- 
tunity which you enjoyed? 

This problem goes hand in hand with 
another one. We know that a very high 
percentage—perhaps one-third to one-half— 
of our ablest high school] graduates never go 
to college. The causes are complex and ob- 
scure. Often they are more social than 
economic. But the fact remains that here 
is an enormous wastage of human talent. 
Can we afford this wastage? Put at the low- 
est level, can we afford it in view of Rus- 
sia’s determined and evidently successful ef- 
fort to recruit and develop talent at every 
level in society? 

There are those, of course, who say that 
we are providing higher education for too 
many young people, that higher education 
should be given only to-the intellectually 
elite. Being a graduate of Oxford Univer- 
sity, I believe that I understand fully that 
point of view. But I do not agree with it, 
The most penetrating and convincing exposi- 
tion of the merits of our broader system of 
higher education, of which I have any knowl- 
edge, was made by President Cornelius de 
Kiewiet of the University of Rochester at the 
annual meeting of the American Council of 
Education last autumn. 

Dr. de Kiewiet was born in Amsterdam, 
Holland, and received his baccalaureate de- 
gree at the University of Witwatersrand in 
the Union of South Africa. His Ph. D. de- 
gree was taken at the University of London, 
and was followed by study in Paris and Ber- 
lin. For 12 years he taught at the State 
University of Iowa, where he first came to 
know an American State university. Later 
he served as teacher, dean, provost, and act- 
ing president at Cornell University which, as 
yon know, is a combination of a private, en- 
dowed university and publicly supported 
land-grant college. More recently Dr. de 
Kiewiet has been president of the University 
of Rochester, the great private university en- 
dowed by the late Mr. Eastman. Few men 
have equalled Dr. de Kiewiet’s experience as 
student, teacher and administrator in pub- 
lic, private, and mixed public and private 
universities on three continents. Out of 
that experience he pays tribute to the Amer- 
ican dual system of higher education not 
only because it educates an elite, but alsq 
because it educates a very large number of 
extremely competent people who would not 
be educated if we had followed the European 
concept of restricting education to an intel- 
lectual elite. Because British university 
education has never been extended to this 
second level of competence, he believes that 
Britain has suffered industrially and finan- 
cially. Because France has never extended 
university education to this second level of 
competence, he believes that France has suf- 
fered politically and socially. Because the 
United States has provided university edu- 
cation for this second level of competence, 
as well as for an elite, he believes that we 
have created a vast reservoir of competent 
men and women who, in politics, economic 
life, education and in many hundreds of 
specific pursuits and callings, have helped 
to create the unique political, social, and 
economic system which is indigenous to the 
United States. In my judgment this is a 
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sound analysis of the facts. We need cap- 
tains and majors and colonels, as well as 
generals, in the intellectual and professional 
life of this country. As I see it, both our 
present status and future condition are de- 
pendent upon our dedication to the Ameri- 
can dream of equality of opportunity, and 
upon our insistence that neither in politics 
nor business nor education shall the doors be 
open only to a privileged few. This Amer- 
ican dream of equality of opportunity, how- 
ever, is under attack from many quarters, 
and it will be no easy task to preserve it for 
those who follow us. 

It is a task so great that the combined 
resources of privately controlled and pub- 
licly supported colleges and universities will 
be required to meet it. This is no time for 
rivalry or for feuds. One encouraging fact 
is that in many States, public and private 
-institutions are jointly surveying the needs 
and resources of their States and areas. This 
work was begun in Iowa by the Association 
of Iowa College Presidents, and will be con- 
tinued by a committee representing the pri- 
vate colleges, the junior colleges, and the 
State institutions. The cooperation which 
is developing is a new and heartening phe- 
nomenon in American education. 

Neither private nor public colleges and 
universities will be able to perform their 
tasks unless they can recruit and. hold fac- 
ulty members of high ability. Teachers are 
notoriously underpaid. A part of this arises 
from the belief that “those who can do, those 
who can’t teach.” I have heard that old 
wheeze come from the lips of men who could 
have told all they knew in one class-hour, 
and would have been mentally bankrupt had 
they been forced to face a second. Again, 
there is a curious dichotomy in our think- 
ing. I have seen a parent willing to pay any 
fee to the best neurosurgeon obtainable to 
prevent or repair injuries to the brain of a 
son hurt in an automobile accident, and I 
have seen the same parent quite indifferent 
to the salary or quality of the teacher charged 
with the educational task of developing the 
mental skill and ability of that son. Teach- 
ers often teach from a high sense of dedi- 
cation, but they can’t pay their rent or gro- 
cery bills with it. And the tragic fact is 
that college and university teachers have lost 
ground in the economic changes of the last 
15 years. z 

In a recent report prepared by Beardsley 
Ruml for the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, entitled “Teaching Salaries Then 
and Now, a 50-Year Comparison With Other 
Occupations,” he points out that serious 
relative changes in economic status have 
occurred in the compensation of university 
teachers of the highest professorial rank, and 
of educational executives at all levels. In 
1908 top professorial salaries of $5,000 were 
not uncommon. Today’s equivalent, merely 
to restore the 1908 status, would require 
$19,200. The study shows that the average 
salary received by professors in a select group 
of large State universities in 1953 was $7,000 
per year, and that this salary deflated back 
to 1904 levels of real purchasing power would 
be the equivalent of $1,956. Wages and sal- 
aries rose in all parts of the American econ- 
omy during the 50-year period 1904-53. Rel- 
atively, salaries in the field of education 
rose less than salaries in other occupations 
and callings with the result that the eco- 
nomic position of people in education has 
deteriorated over the years, after allowing 
for income and social-security taxes and 
changes in the cost of living. The study 
shows that, taken as a whole, the professors 
in the group studied actually lost 2 percent 
in real purchasing power in the 50-year pe- 
riod, while associate professors and assist- 
ant professors gained only 6 percent and 3 
percent, respectively. Contrast this with 
the increased percentages of the 50-year 
change in real purchasing power for workers 
in automobile manufacturing, 140 percent; 
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workers in bituminous coal mining, 163 per- 
cent; workers in electrical manufacturing, 
131 percent; workers in furniture manufac- 
turing, 137 percent; and railroad firemen, 137 
percent. 

The deterioration at the top is so great 
that it affects the attractiveness of the aca- 
demic career as compared with other pro- 
fessions and occupations. The ablest young 
men and women eligible for graduate work 
and professional study will not be attracted 
to education as they once were and as the 
Nation’s needs require. The implications of 
all this are summed up by Mr. Rum! in the 
following statement: . 

“The American society is deteriorating in 
the sector most critical for future progress 
and well-being. The quality of education 
depends on its top leadership. The best tal- 
ent of the younger generation finds that 
education is not as highly valued by its sen- 
iors as law, medicine, advertising, or many 
technical skills. The response of the tal- 
ented members of the younger generation is 
rational and what might be expected. The 
talented members of the younger generation 
choose to enter law, medicine, advertising, 
the mechanical vocations, or the arts. 

“Our society is in a period of rapid change. 
We face increasing complexities and haz- 
ards, both technical and moral. It is im- 
perative that we bring into education a suffi- 
cient share of the highest talent of each 
generation so that each sucCeeding genera- 
tion will be the better prepared to deal 
with the old and new challenges of its own 
time. Quality in teaching breeds quality in 
students.” ! ‘ 

What you as citizens and taxpayers and 
donors to private supported institutions are 
willing to do about the facts obtained in 
the Rumigreport is the measure of your re- 
gard for the educational future of this coun- 
try. In the last analysis, the people and 
the people alone will determine whether or 
not we are to restore the relative economic 
status of top-flight educational leadership 
which was given to it as a matter of course 
in the early years of the present century. 

Earlier in these remarks I mentioned the 
emergence of Asia. If we had no higher 
level of concern for education than the 
safety of our own skins, we might well be 
concerned with the reports coming out of 
Russia. Two of our unique contributions to 
western civilization have been our wide- 
spread opportunity for education and our 
technological developments. Recent stud- 
ies—one a study of Soviet professional man- 
power sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation and performed by the Office of 
Scientific Personnel of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; another by former Senator 
William Benton, based on his 1956 visit to the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, and the more 
informal report of Dr. Homer Dodge and 
his son; all agree upon the tremendous So- 
viet advances in education and technology. 
Benton reports that: 

“The massive educational program, still 
expanding in Russia, under which today 
nearly twice as many students are enrolled 
above the high-school ievel as in thir 
country, is one reason for the extraordinary 
confidence expressed by Soviet leaders at the 
recent 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party. The Soviet educational system is 
geared to win the cold war. The Soviets are 
now challenging us frontally at what have 
historically been two of our strongest points, 
technology and mass education, 

“In some fields, notably technological, the 
Soviet Union is producing. graduates who 
compare favorably both in number and qual- 
ity with those in the United States. Indeed 
Allen Dulles, head of the United States Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and Admiral Lewis 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 





1 Beardsley Ruml, Teaching Salaries Then 
and Now, Bull. No. 1, The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, Py 23. 
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Committee, say the Soviet output of engi- 
neers and technical specialists may exceed 
that of the United States by as much as 50 
percent. This figure becomes the more 
startling when one recalls that the Russian 
economy is probably no more than one-third 
the size of that of the United States and 
thus, presumptively, the demand for engi- 
neers internally should be far less than in the 
United States.” ? 

Benton says that the surplus of engineers 
and technicians will be assigned to carry our 
technical assistance in every uncommitted 
country of the world. Moreover, while get- 
ting their scientific training, they are thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in the Marxist-Lenin 
line and are taught English, French, or Ger- 
man to give them a fluent working knowledge 
of the language they are likely to need when 
they are sent abroad to do a technical and a 
propaganda job. It is this combination of 
indoctrinated zeal with technical proficiency 
that is so ominous for the West. 

One grave question for the men in the 
Kremlin is this: Can they provide the Rus- 
sian people with the highest and best in tech- 
nological education and still keep them in- 
doctrinated with the Marxist-Lenin line? 
One grave question for us is this: Can we 
stand up to the tremendous threat of Com- 
munistic power and still retain our faith in 
the right to pursue and to teach the truth? 

When, amidst Prussia’s tribulations under 
Napoleon, the basic pattern of the University 
of Berlin was being fashioned, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt made it a prime requisite that 
teachers in that university should be free to 
pursue and teach the truth. It is this free- 
dom which has contributed so greatly to the 
accelerating changes of the modern world. 
Yet 125 years after Humboldt’s decree Hitler 
and his Nazis destroyed that freedom and 
with it the University of Berlin. é 

Could the same thing happen here? Are 
public universities free from the danger of 
laws and regulations which would curb their 
efficient operation or impede their intel- 
lectual freedom? Are private universities 
free from the danger of laws and regulations 
which will reduce or destroy their tax ex- 
emptions or pressures from alumni or Gov- 
ernment which will impede their intellectual 
freedom? . 

We dislike the Nazis and the Communists, 
but it is not clear how much freedom our 
fellow citizens believe in. Is free speech de- 
signed to protect only the kind of speech 
that I like to hear? Does it also protect the 
speech with which I disagree? Will the 
lessons of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia 
be lost upon us? The cult of freedom is a 
difficult one. Its price is eternal vigilance, 
and no small annoyance and inconvenience. 
Its relation to educational institutions has 
been well put by Ralph Barton Perry: 

“IT am not unaware of the difficulty which 
the creed of freedom creates for educational 
authorities who have to worry about finan- 
cial support—whether from a legislature or 
from alumni. There is, however, only one 
solution of this difficulty—the only ultimate 
solution, and the only American solution: 
namely, to educate those who provide the 
support, so that they can better understand 
what it is that they support. At present, 
the privately endowed institutions enjoy, in 
this respect, an advantage over the State- 
supported institutions. Whereas the latter 
are governed by regents, legislatures, and the 
electorate at large, privately endowed in- 
stitutions are governed by trustees and 
alumni, who can be assumed to feel a closer 
sympathy with the purposes and principles 
of higher education. 

“But this is an ephemeral and at best a 
relative advantage. The State electorate is 
composed more and more of alumni of State 
colleges and universities; the alumni of pri- 





? William Benton, The Voice of the Krem- 
lin, 1956 Book of the Year, Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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vately endowed colleges and universities are 
dispersed and absorbed in the electorate and 
tend to be of the same mind. In self-de- 
fense, as well as to fulfill their obligation of 
public service, all institutions of higher edu- 
cation must, therefore, educate not only 
their own students, but the people at large, 
to value such institutions for that unique 
service which they alone are qualified to 
render.” ® 
Iv 

What are the unique services that institu- 
tions of higher learning are qualified to 
render? For the universities, at least, the 
matter has never been put more clearly or 
powerfully than it was put by Sir Richard 
Livingstone when he said: 

“If you wished to destroy modern civiliza- 
tion, the most effective way to do it would be 
to abolish universities. They stand at its 
center. They create knowledge and train 
minds. The education which they give 
molds the outlook of all educated men, and 
thus affects politics, administration, the pro- 
fessions, industry and commerce. Their dis- 
coveries and their thought penetrate almost 
every activity of life. The technique of the 
doctor and the miner, the pronouncements 
of the pulpit, and even of the press, the 
measures of governments are dictated or at 
least modified by these distant nerve-centers 
of intelligence, and on their health and 
vigor and well-being of the whole modern 
world depends. They add nothing to the 
amount of natural intelligence existing, but 
they refine and perfect what exists and fit 
it to serve purposes and take stresses which 
in its raw form it could not meet. Their 
influence is increasing and will increase un- 
less there is a collapse of modern civiliza- 
tion.” 4 

Universities are vital to our civilization. 
Upon you, and those like you, rests the re- 
sponsibility for interpreting them to those 
around you who do not know or understand 
them. Upon your support and leadership 
depend the solution of the problems, the 
almost insolvable problems, which they face. 
And, I urge you to give that support and 
leadership so that, in the words of the prayer 
book, “knowledge may be increased among 
us, and all good learning flourish and 
abound,” 





* Ralph Barton Perry, The Citizen Decides, 
Indiana University Press, 1954, pp. 109-110. 

‘Sir Richard Livingstone, Some Thoughts 
on University Education, pp 7-8. 





Departments of State and Justice, the Ju- 
diciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Bill, Fiscal Year 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10721) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the wrong way 
to amend legislation. I think every one 
of us will agree to that. The gentleman 
from New York [{Mr. Keattnc], a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, has said that he did 
not like this way of approaching the 
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matter, and I do not believe any lawyer 
or any Member of the House for that 
matter would believe that this back-door 
method is the right approach. 

But I am not going to talk any more 
about that. I want to go to the merits 
of the question which is basically in- 
volved here. It is charged that there 
are a lot of small farmers who are being 
criminally prosecuted and fined because 
they grew more than 15 acres of wheat. 

That is not the fact. These are civil 
cases to collect penalties from farmers 
who have exceeded their marketing quo- 
tas. The law, as a matter of fact, is very 
generous. It provides that any farmer 
who has never grown a bushel of wheat 
on his land before may grow 15 acres of 
wheat without paying any penalty what- 
ever. Members know that with the use 
of fertilizer this means from 400 to 500 
bushels of wheat that may be grown even 
with moderate yields. This provision 
was placed in the law to protect the non- 
commercial wheat growers. It does pro- 
tect him adequately. Do not tell me that 
@ man who grows more than four or five 
hundred bushels of wheat is a small 
farmer who is not engaged in commercial 
operations. 

In addition to that, he may grow all 
the corn, and all the rye, and all the bar- 
ley, and all the oats that he wants for 
food and livestock feed, because there are 
no marketing quotas on any of these 
crops. So no one is suffering; no one is 
being persecuted. No criminal offense is 
being charged, nor can there be. These 
are simply civil suits and you would be 
surprised, perhaps, if I told you, in view 
of all the furor that we have had here 
today, that there were only 1,219 of these 
cases in 1954 and only 680 cases in 1955 
out of over a million and half wheat 
growers in the United States. By this I 
mean that, according to figures furnished 
the Committee on Agriculture by the De- 
partment, there were only this number 
of cases in each of these years in which 
marketing quota penalties were incurred 
where all the wheat produced on the 
farms was used solely for food, seed, and 
feed. In most of these cases the penalties 
have been or will be collected by admin- 
istrative action. As of March 1, 1956, 
only 143 suits had been filed. In all 
probability most of these cases will be 
settled without trial since the law is clear. 

Now, in order to prevent the United 
States district attorneys from doing their 
duty under the law, this amendment is 
suggested to save a few farmers from 
paying a civil penalty because they grow 
more than the 15 acres of wheat which 
the law permits them to grow without 
any penalty when marketing quotas are 
in effect. Why adopt this method which 
everybody agrees is the wrong way of ap- 
proaching this matter in order to save a 
few farmers from paying the penalty 
which they have incurred. Is this fair to 
the more than a million and a half farm- 
ers who grew wheat and stayed within 
the provisions of the law. In my opinion, 
if you adopt this amendment, it will 
mean an entire breakdown of the wheat 
program. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
we do not. have such a provision in the 
case of any other commodity under mar- 
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keting quotas. Producers of cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, and peanuts cannot exceed 
their allotments in the slightest degree 
without paying a penalty, but a farmer 
may grow 15 acres of wheat where he has 
no allotment at all. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Under this proposal, 
what would keep a grower of 10,000 acres 
of wheat from qualifying? 

Mr. HOPE. Nothing in the world. It 
would break down the program. 

Mr. ALBERT. This is not a little- 
farmer’s amendment. It is a big- 
farmer’s amendment. . 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. These 3 million 
farmers to whom the gentleman has re- 
ferred, and those referred to by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] 
would be subject to this amendment if 
they fed all of that wheat on their own 
farm. This amendment is limited to 
those who use all of that feed on their 
own farm, and that, in general, would 
be only the relatively small farmer. 

Mr. HOPE. It would have the effect 
of breaking down the entire wheat pro- 
gram and I think you might be surprised 
at how many large growers might take 
advantage of it. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Is it not a fact that any- 
body who is going to feed four or five 
hundred bushels of wheat in his farm 
as feed must be in the commercial feed- 
ing business? He has probably a flock 
of 40,000 chickens. He is not feeding 
simply the old lady’s hens with 500 
bushels of wheat. And he is not grind- 
ing up 500 bushels of wheat to feed the 
kids flour, either;-because there are not 
any such mills in this country. People 
buy their flour from commercial mills. 
You will not find fiour being ground in 
this country to make biscuits and light 
bread any more. It is a commercial 
proposition if a man is selling more than 
the product of 15 acres of wheat. 

Mr. HOPE. This in the main is a pro- 
posal to bail out a few large poultry 
growers. That is where most of the sup- 
port for this proposal comes from. This 
amendment should be voted down, not 
only because it is the wrong approach to 
the matter but because the basic propo- 
sition itself has no intrinsic merit. 





Seasonable Consistency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
editorial published today in the Wall 
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Street Journal is further recognition of 
the Democrats’ desperate search for is- 
sues. Their present plight is somewhat 
akin to the cat chasing his own tail, and 
proves, with the analogy of Mr. Reyn- 
olds, that the Democrats really are not 
interested in solving any issues, but only 
in creating them. 

I ask that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEASONABLE CONSISTENCY 


This being the season when political cam- 
paigns are budding all over, you can expect 
to hear a lot from the outs about how the 
ins are ruining us with policies full of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, for instance, has been 
demanding that the administration stop 
letting us just drift and present us with 
some policies to deal with the cold war that 
will be clear and consistent. 

On Saturday last he accused the adminis- 
tration of being niggardly with our defense 
program, thus letting the Russians outstrip 
us in military power. He aiso said the 
United States needed a more consistent peace 
program to impress the world and counter- 
act Communist propaganda. 

So he proposed that we outwit the Rus- 
sians propagandawise by halting all our 
atom bomb tests to show our peaceful intent. 
Just what this would do to our defense pro- 
gram, he didn’t explain. 

However, he took care of that on Tuesday 
after Mr. Khrushchev claimed that the So- 
viets are developing intercontinggtal atom 
bomb guided missiles. Mr. Stevenson de- 
manded that the administration step up its 
guided missile program to counteract this 
Russian threat. It wasn’t quite clear, though, 
what kind of warheads we would put in those 
missiles since, presumably, we are to stop 
atom bomb experiments. 

Then on the domestic front the Democrats 
in Congress have been giving the adminis- 
tration what-for about the farm program. 
The Democratic Senate leader made a speech 
telling the farmers that when the President 
vetoed the farm bill he was taking millions 
of dollars out of the farmers’ pockets this 
year. 

So now the Democrats are in favor of quick 
passage of the soil-bank bill which would 
pay farmers for not growing things. But at 
the same time they are fighting very hard 
against a provision in the bill which would 
permit farmers to draw part of their soil- 
bank payments in advance. They don’t want 
the farmers to get this $500 million in their 
pockets this year—before the election. 

Oh, well, we have long since ceased to 
marvel at these little flowers of political con- 
sistency, these biennials that bloom in the 
spring. We glimpsed our first pne, years 
ago, when Robert R. Reynolds was trying to 
unseat Senator Morrison down in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Reynolds went about the State mak- 
ing a pitch that Senator Morrison was a 
penny-pinching old fogey who wouldn’t 
spend a nickel for the good of the poor folks. 
After quite a bit of this, Senator Morrison 
got his dander up and pointed with pride 
to the many occasions in the Senate when 
he had voted for larger appropriations than 
Mr. Hoover’s Republicans had proposed. 

Whereupon the undaunted Bob Reynolds 
let fire with a broadside at Cam Morrison for 
sitting up there in Washington spending the 
people’s hard-earned money like a profligate. 

Which may help explain why the political 
outs today aten’t going to be hobbled by any 
hobgoblins of consistency. After all, Bob 
Reynolds won, 
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1956 
Politics Should Be Fair 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I desire to keep 
the record straight. 

I do not refer to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp but to the record of my distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable HarLEY 
STaGGErS, of the Second West Virginia 
District. 

Mr. Speaker, in the heat and stress of 
interparty political primary battles for 
party preference, some individuals often 
distort the facts. Some even resort to 
half truths and still others are not averse 
to using untruths in their desire to win 
political advantage. 

I do not subscribe to the old axiom, 
“Everything is fair in love and politics.” 
It is not a question of whether you win 
or lose but a question of how you played 
the game. In this instance, it is a ques- 
tion of keeping the record straight. 

Practically every newspaper in my 
State of West Virginia, both daily and 
weekly, find their way to my desk. 
These include the papers from the coun- 
ties and cities in the Second West Vir- 
ginia District represented by my col- 
league, Mr. STAGGERs, 

Political news from this area points to 
systematic and well-planned campaign- 
ing by his political opponent to discredit 
and belittle the record of Mr. Staccers 
on farm and conservation issues. A 
large part of Mr. Staacers’ district is the 
Monongahela National Forest area 
which is the pride of, all West Vir- 
ginians. 

The charge is being made that Mr. 
STAGGERS has neglected to properly safe- 
guard the interests of this and other for- 
est areas in his district. This I want to 
disapprove. 

I, too, am interested in conservation. 
Every year since Mr. STAGGERS became a 
Member of the Congress he has per- 
sonally accompanied me in appearances 
before the appropriate House commit- 
tees interested in conservation and 
pleaded for increased amounts for im- 
proved facilities for both the Mononga- 
hela National Forest and the George 
Washington National Forest within his 
district. 

Some years ago we appeared before the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
secured an item of $36,000 for improve- 
ments on Camp Horseshoe at Parsons, 
within the national-forest area. In re- 
cent months Mr. STaGGERs accompanied 
me to a hearing and joined in a plea 
that the item for replacement of physi- 
cal facilities and campsites on our 
national-forest lands be increased by ap- 
proximately $9 million. This increased 
amount was approved and is a part of 
the current budget which will be made 
available for fiscal 1957. 

In 1955 the gentleman from the Second 
West Virginia District accompanied me 
before the House committee to secure 
$1,800,000 increase for fire protection on 
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State and privately owned property sur- 
rounding the national forests so as to 
better remove a hazard in the national- 
forest holdings. 

he charge has been made that the 
Monongahela National Forest “is being 
permitted to run to rack and ruin,” and 
that “money for upkeep has been cut 
drasically and money for improvements 
has been cut off entirely.” Let us look 
at the official record of the Forest Serv- 
ice. This shows that during Mr. Stac- 
GErs’ tenure in Congress—1949 to 1956— 
the funds appropriated and made avail- 
able for expenditure on this national 
forest were increased from $294,000 to 
$482,000, an increase of from 60 to 70 
percent, or an average of almost 10 
percent each year. 

The charge has been made that “forest 
roads and tourist facilities are so run 
down that they are of little, if any, prac- 
tical use.” As a matter of record, the 
road and trail construction and mainte- 
nance funds for the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest have increased from $110,- 
000 in his first year in Washington to 
$236,500 during this year, an increase of 
114 percent within 8 years. 

The charge has been made that the 
national forests of New England and the 
Western States have received an unfair 
share of the national forest recreational 
funds at the expense of our Monongahela 
Forest. Forest Service officials in Wash< 
ington have assured me that the recre- 
ational use funds appropriated to the 
Forest Service are distributed among 
their national forests based on a careful 
and impartial analysis of actual use and 
the number of recreational areas and 
facilities. 

One of the untruths I refer to above 
is that while the Forest Supervisor at 
Elkins and his crew on the Monangahela 
National Forest are doing a good job, 
one cannot trust the Forest Service of- 
ficials in Washington in their distribu- 
tion of funds. All year-long Forest 
Service officials in Washington—from 
Chief McArdle on down—are career, 
technically trained men devoted to their 
job. I know many of them personally 
and hope that this will clarify the unfair 
statements and inferences made which 
reflect on the fairness and ability of our 
Forest Service officials whether at Elkins 
or at Washington. 

HarLey StTaGcers has honestly and ef- 
ficiently served his district for 8 years. 
His untiring efforts in behalf of his 
constituents must not be sacrificed by 
unfair and unethical political tactics. 





One-Party Press? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Where Is the One-Party Press?” 
published in the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) 
Daily Star-Hefald of April 22, 1956. The 
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editorial gives a correct and objective 
evaluation of the clamor about the so- 
called one-party press which clamor is 
sounded in election years. I commend 
the writer of this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We are becoming increasingly irked over 
the Democratic National Committee's wholly 
unsupported and unwarranted charges of a 
one-party press. 

Implied is a situation that only news of 
the Republican Party finds its way into the 
news columns of the Nation’s newspapers, 
and that there exists some unspecified pro- 
hibition against routine Democratic Party 
news or reports of Democratic viewpoints on 
national matters. 

This situation simply is not true, either in 
this newspaper or in the vast majority of 
newspapers of the Nation. 

We do not attempt to control news, nor 
to create it. 

News events happen, and newspapers print 
their accounts of such events as nearly with- 
out bias or coloring as is humanly possible. 

The wire services, chief among them the 
Associated Press and the United Press, main- 
tain high standards of journalism. They 
cannot be bought by either party, Republi- 
can or Democrat, and they scrupulously re- 
port, and local editors use, the news of 
political and State matters, regardless of 
political origin. 

The number of newspapers, daily and 
weekly, which vow allegiance to the Repub- 
lican Party are in the majority, it is true. 
The editors of such newspapers reflect the 
Republican viewpoint in their editorial col- 
ums, as is their right, but not in their news 
columns, if they are worth their salt. 

They permit the expression of political 
viewpoints of all shades in their “Letters to 
the Editor’ departments. Within limitations 
of space, the newspaper can become a forum 
of political opinion. 

As to other major media of communica- 
tion, we know little except for the fact that 
radio and television industries engage in 
practically no editorial activities. They sell 
their time, first come first served, but at- 
tempt to make their facilities equally avail- 
able to both parties. 

Perhaps, it might be proper to call the 
South an area which a one-party press 
exists, because Democratic editors predomi- 
nate. We think the charge would be un- 
founded, although Demo bigwigs might be 
more satisfied with the editorial tone there. 

We think that editorial climate is all 
right, because it reflects honest and sincere 
opinion. 

The Democrats should hunt for some 
other whipping boy. . 





Victory for Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
editorial: 

Victory FoR CONGRESS 

The ruling by the full bench of the United 
States court of appeals in the case of John 
T. Watkins, a former organizer for the 
United Automobile Workers, reflects a salu- 
tary respect for the right of Congress to func- 
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tion within its proper sphere without judicial 
interference. 

Last January a divided three-judge panel 
of the court had reversed the conviction of 
Watkins for contempt of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. The majority 
on that panel, Chief Judge Edgerton and 
Judge Bazelon, held that the committee had 
no authority to ask a series of questions 
which Watkins had refused to answer. This 
brought a vigorous dissent from Judge Bas- 
tian. He said this: “I suggest that this deci- 
sion puts us in the position of a court of 
appeals over the Congress and its commit- 
tees, allowing us to pass upon questions re- 
lating to legislation and limiting the scope 
of such inquiries to what this court thinks 
that scope should be.” The five other appel- 
late judges (newly appointed Judge Burger 
did not participate) now have agreed with 
Judge Bastian’s view on the legal question 
involved. The earlier decision is set aside 
and the right of the committee to ask the 
questions is affirmed. 

The issue turned on a rather narrow point. 
Watkins, a forthright witness before the 
committee, did not seek to invoke the fifth 
amendment. He readily answered questions 
pertaining to his own Communist associa- 
tions, and said he would answer questions 
about any others whom he still believed to 
be Communists. But he refused to answer 
when asked whether, in past years, he had 
known some 30 individuals as Communists. 
His basis for this refusal was that he did not 
think the questions were relevant to the 
committee's investigation, but were designed, 
instead, to expose these individuals This 
view was accepted by Judges Edgerton and 
Bazelon 

But the full court was in emphatic dis- 
agreement. ‘‘The purpose of the committee’s 
hearing,” it said, “was to aid it in its study 
of a proposed amendment to the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. That amendment was 
in fact enacted into law 4 months after ap- 
pellant’s refusal to testify. * * * This is a 
proper example of the exercise of a legiti- 
mate legislative purpose. * * * Congress has 
the power of exposure if the exposure is in- 
a to the exercise of a legislative func- 

on.” 

This is an important ruling. For, if it 
stands up on appeal to the Supreme Court, 
it will tend to lift from the congressional 
power of investigation a severe and, in our 
judgment, an unwarranted restraint imposed 
by the earlier ruling. 


Freedom for Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ‘MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
myself and at the request of many of 
my constituents of Slovak descent, I wish 
to urge the Congress to approve House 
Concurrent Resolution 231, resolving 
that it is the sense of the Congress of the 
United States that the Slovak Nation, is 
entitled to and should no longer be de- 
nied the right of national self-determi- 
nation. I introduced this resolution in 
the House on April 12, 1956. 

The Slovak Nation lost all possibility 
for its freedom and independence when 
the Soviet troops marched into Slovakia 
early in 1945 and when the so-called 
people’s democracy was introduced in 
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that unfortunate country, before the 
coup of February 1948, totalitarian com- 
munism became the ruler. 

Since that time Slovakia suffered as 
much as any other enslaved nation or 
even more, behind the iron curtain. 
But there is no country in the Soviet or- 
bit which has a better underground 
movement than heroic Slovakia, resisting 
communism through its two under- 
ground organizations; the Liberty Le- 
gion and the White Legion. 

The stirring cry for the freedom of 
the Slovak Nation has the sympathy and 
friendship of the American people who 
have always been ready to assist the 
downtrodden and the oppressed. Since 
the Slovaks stand on self-determination 
and since they demand free elections or 
a plebiscite under United Nations super- 
vision, as clearly stated on many occa- 
sions by the leading Slovak exiles and as 
confirmed by the leading Americans of 
Slavok derivation, in order to choose 
their own form of government and to re- 
establish their own state or its associa- 
tion, if any, with other nations. 

We place the Slovak nation in every 
respect on the same basis of equality en- 
joyed by any nation of Central or East- 
ern Europe whether they are Poles, Ru- 
Manians, Hungarians, Lithuanians, or 
Bohemians. Each of them has the basic 
right for self-determination and the 
right to set up its own government. 

We urge the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
to give favorable consideration to this 
resolution in order to formulate a prac- 
tical program of assistance to the op- 
pressed Slovak Nation, and to direct the 
United States Representatives at the 
United Nations to demand that free elec- 
tions or plebiscite be held in Slovakia 
under police supervision of the United 
Nations so that the Slovaks may freely 
decide their national future without any 
outside pressure. 

We shall not fail the Slovak Nation in 
its struggle for the same freedom and 
independence we enjoy. From every 
viewpoint the Slovak Nation is entitled 
to the enjoyment of full freedom and 
independence. World peace is unat- 
tainable without granting the Slovak 
Nation freedom and independence, the 
basic and elemental right of every Na- 
tion. 


Federal Aid For School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Local Control Maintained,” 
published in the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) 
Daily Star-Herald of April 19, 1956. The 
editorial affords the views of Nebras- 
kans—and I am sure the views of many 
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other Americans—-on the issue of Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. I offer 
my sincere compliments to the author 
of this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Apparently the disagreement among Ban- 
ner County residents over the proper pro- 
gram of school operation has been resolved 
in Tuesday’s special election. 

‘ Unofficial returns show that over 60 per- 
cent, more than the 55 percent required 
minimum, favored issuance of $500,000 in 
bonds to finance construction of a central 
school plant operated by a single county- 
wide district. 

- Actually, the chief point at issue was 
whether or not the county should reestab- 
lish the old district boundaries and operate 
several schools, as opposed to the idea of a 
single district with a modern school. 

But, to a disinterested outside observer, 
another and more important issue could have 
been at stake, too. 

That issue hinged on the principle of local 
self-determination of school problems. 

Banner County people, like people every- 
where in the United States, could have voted 
down the bond proposal and, because of a 
failure to solve their own local and peculiar 
problems, could have awaited the entrance 
of the Federal Government, or the State, or 
some other foreign authority, to tell them 
what to do and to supply the cash for im- 
provements determined by some outside 
agency to be necessary for the maintenance 
of adequate school facilities. 

Such a procedure is proposed, to a de- 
gree, by the advocates of Federal aid to 
education. 

What’s happening, in contrast, is that 
Banner County people have met their own 
problem head-on and are going to handle it 
themselves. 

As a matter of principle, they are going 
to finance and administer their local schools. 
The majority have recognized a need and, 
by the exercise of democratic processes, have 
determined the method of meeting it, free 
from outside influence. 

Furthermore, it is our guess that they 
can afford and can pay for the improvements 
they propose to make. They will have a 
school plant and auxiliary facilities that 
answer community needs and in which they 
can take pride. 

The situation, in some ways, is repeated 
all over the country. The pressures for addi- 
tional school facilities is unremitting. 

Whatever we must do to meet it we 
should do on a local basis. That is the im- 
portant point. Unless we want Federal con- 
trol of schools, financed by an uneconomic 
and more costly system, we will follow Ban- 
ner County’s example, and decide our own 
local problems on a local basis. 


United States Information Service Fea- 
tures Suffolk County News in Report 
From America Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to direct the attention of the 
Members of the House to a very inter- 
esting and significant article which ap- 
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peared in the New York Times on April 

2, 1956. 

It is particularly significant to me 
because the smalltown newspaper se- 
lected by the United States Information 
Service for this program Report from 
America is the Suffolk County News, 
located in Sayville, Long Island, N. Y., 
which is in my congressional district. 

It is my firm opinion that this is the 
sort of public relations that really shows 
the way in which American people live— 
unadorned by the screen sets of Holly- 
wood and the razzle-dazzle of the film 
world. 

The United States Information Service 
should be commended for the excellent 
job it is doing. If this is the approach 
adopted by our Government in the field 
of public relations, then I believe we are 
on the right track. 

The editor of this smalltown news- 
paper, Joe Jahn, should be congratu- 
lated for his untiring efforts and coopera- 
tion: 

BririsH TV SHows EvERYDAY UNITED STATES 
Lire—Critics CALL DOWN-TO-EaRTH SERIES 
POWERFUL ANTIDOTE TO HOLLYwoop FILMs— 
Nore SIMILAR PROBLEMS—AUDIENCE Sain To 
Be Given First REALISTIC PICTURE OF ORDI- 
NARY AMERICANS 

(By Thomas P. Ronan) 


Lonvon, April 2.-—The existence in the 
United States of ordinary people with basic 
human problems is being brought home to 
Britons through a new television series called 
Report from America. 

It is not that the British think the United 
States is inhabited by ghosts or supermen. 
But the picture many of them have is colored 
by the distortions of Hollywood and by the 
emphasis given by some newspapers here to 
the more sensational side of life in the 48 
States. 

Motion pictures like Blackboard Jungle 
and Rebel Without a Cause have convinced 
many Britons that most United States chil- 
dren are maladjusted and often brutal delin- 
quents. Other Hollywood efforts have left 
the impression United States adults are 
gangsters or millionaires. 

Report from America, presented by the 
British Broadcasting Corp. in cooperation 
with the United States Information Agency, 
is showing that there are other types, much 
like people in Britain. 

The emphasis is on everyday life, with 
typical Americans portrayed in typical situa- 
tions. Few, if any, actors are used and the 
accents are pure American. 


TRAFFIC PROBLEM DEPICTED 


Dealing with traffic problems in large and 
small communities, the first report depicted 
motorists driving round and round in an 
endless quest for parking space, a salesman 
trying to make a sale against a parking meter 
deadline, truck drivers sipping coffee and 
chatting about their problems at a roadside 
restaurant. 

The topic of the second report was a small- 
town newspaper—the Suffolk County News 
at Sayville, Long Island. Through the eyes 
of this newspaper, with a circulation of about 
4,250, Sayville was portrayed as a town where 
people chipped in to build a new Lutheran 
church when the old one burned down and 
to supply an ambulance service manned by 
volunteers; where a community forum is 
provided for the discussion of local problems 
and where civic leaders fought to save the 
famed Blue Point oyster when pollution from 
duck farms threatened its extinction. 

“This program did a little to kill the Holly- 
wood-created myth of the American way of 
life by showing that people in small towns 
lead lives and have interests similar to our 
own,” the Yorkshire Post said. 
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The Glasgow Evening News concluded that 
life in Sayville was not so different after all 
from life “in our own little burgh.” The 
Eastern Evening News of Norwich found this 
film a refreshing insight into the less spec- 
tacular side of that “way of life’ so well 
publicized by the cinema. 

SIMILARITIES NOTED 


Of the Suffolk County News, the Sheffield 
Star said: “How little it differed, in both 
function and production, from many weekly 
newspapers in this country. In fact, how 
little the people of Sayville and their prob- 
lems varied from thousands of small town 
dwellers here.” 

Maurice Wiggin, television critic for the 
Sunday Times, found the reports “a valuable 
corrective to the picture of America which 
a viewer might pick up from other sources 
of entertainment.” 

“What is finest about these fascinating 
reports is the integrity that is written all 
over them,” he said. “America speaks for 
herself, through undoctored pictures of her 
streets and the untrained voices of the men 
in them.” 

After having viewed the traffic film, the 
critic for the Bristol Evening News remarked 
that it was astonishing “what a great dis- 
service the majority of American films do to 
their native country; how inaccurately they 
portray the American way of life.” 


HOLLYWOOD VERSION CITED 


The Liverpool Evening Express said Holly- 
wood had told of only two kinds of United 
States weekly newspapers. The first was 
printed by hand in a one-horse town in Kan- 
sas, The editor carried a .45, took his orders 
from the local bad man and devoted his 
columns to libeling the hero. The second 
was put out in a small Southern town by a 
right-thinking editor who refused to be 
bribed by the local gangster and whose fast- 
talking, hard-fighting reporters ranged the 
underworld blowing the top off vice and cor- 
ruption. 

The critic continued: “Really, the Ameri- 
can weekly newspaper is very much like ours 
in Britain. It fights the little fights of the 
small-town people it serves. It tells them 
about their neighbors.” 

The program was conceived by Leonard 
Miall, former BBC correspondent in Wash- 
ington and currently head of its Talks De- 
partment, as a television counterpart to the 
radio report from America broadcast week- 
ly by Alistair Cooke, a Manchester Guardian 
correspondent in the United States. 

With the enthusiastic endorsement of W. 
Bradley Connors, head of the United States 
Information Service here, the project was 
approved in Washington. Mr. Connors and 
his aides worked with the BBC in selecting 
topics. 

The films, made by the National Broad- 
casting Co., with Don Cash as director and 
producer, have been praised highly for tech- 
nical brilliance. Joseph C. Harsch of the 
Christian Science Monitor has won critical 
plaudits as the relaxed, unobtrusive narrator. 

That the United States Information Agen- 
cy and its hard-working staff here have a tre- 
mendous job before them is evident in the 
review of Rebel Without a Cause, by C. A. 
Lejeune, film critic for the Observer. This 
picture dealt with juvenile delinquency in a 
California community. 

“When I was a child my books taught me 
to love America,” she wrote. “I don’t re- 
member ever thinking of American stories as 
‘foreign’ stories. Today I still read and rel- 
ish American books. I like their fast hold 
against the deadly bloat of ‘comic’ strips, 
their nice appreciation of the gravity of 
words. 

“I admire American writing very much 
indeed; and often wish that I could emulate 
it. But I no longer want to visit America. 
I think I should be unhappy there. The 
films from Hollywood have taught me to ex- 
pect a dangerous country full of violent, 
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maladjusted people; unhappy in their home 
lives and politically inflammable. 

“Commonsense tells me that this picture is 
untrue; but the picture has been too often 
drawn; the harm is done.” 

The third report in the series on the United 
States will show how Pittsburgh beat the 
smog problem. Now, if Mr. Cash can only 
find 4 or 5 American children without police 
records. 


SAYVILLE GETS REACTION 


SAYVILLE, LonG Isianp, April 7.—America’s 
most widely publicized smalltown newspaper 
these days is the Suffolk County News of 
Sayville. 

The reaction of British TV viewers to the 
community service projects of this typical 
weekly on Long Island’s south shore is re- 
flected in the many letters the paper has 
received from the British Isles. 

Typical is the comment of Mrs. Gwyneth 
Rowland, of Monmouthshire, who said she 
and her husband were “enchanted with the 
whole portrayal and thought your shops quite 
wonderful.” Terence Harlow of North Har- 
row, Middlesex, asserted: “It appeared to me 


“that North Harrow and Sayville have a lot in 


common as people and problems go.” 

The News was selected by the United States 
Information Agency because of its many 
community service projects in recent years, 
several of which are highlighted in the film 
report. Since the film was shot on location 
here in Sayville, the News has been nomi- 
nated for a Pulitzer prize in public service, a 
rare honor for a smalltown weekly. 





Tour of the Middle East by Walter Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
has just returned to this country after 
what can only be described as a tri- 
umphal tour of the Middle East, and 
especially of India, Mr. Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, and former presi- 
dent of the CIO. Mr. Reuther is now an 
international vice president of the AFL- 
CIO and director of the industrial de- 
partment of that great organization. 

I have read several newspaper accounts 
of Mr. Reuther’s tour and of the recep- 
tion he received. None has impressed 
me more than an article in the Christian 
Science Monitor issue of Saturday, April 
21. The account is written by a reporter 
whose name suggests that he might be 
an Indian. If ‘the impressions reported 
by this correspondent are accurate, and 
I have no reason to believe that they are 
anything other than accurate, we all owe 
Mr. Reuther a deep debt of gratitude, a 
debt which it is unnecessary to pay, be- 
cause Mr. Reuther, whom I am proud to 
call my friend, has always served his 
country without thought of reward. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this very interesting article, 
entitled “India Hails Diplomacy by 
Reuther,” which appeared on page 1 of 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 
21, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Inp1a HAILs DIPLOMACY BY REUTHER 
(By Sharokh Sabavala) 


Bomegay.—In a year of Soviet propaganda 
successes in south Asia, the visit of Walter 
Reuther to India is a notable victory for 
western democracy. 

The progress through this country of the 
vice president of the AFL-CIO American labor 
organization is shaping up into a minor tri- 
umph. 

Mr. Reuther is spending a fortnight in 
this country at the invitation of the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress—the workers 
wing of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
ruling Congress. Party. But interest in the 
visit no longer is confined to trade-union 
circles, as the guest tells his widening audi- 
ence the story of the American worker, his 
joys and sorrows, his successes and failures. 

Hitherto this story has remained untold. 
For the average Indian the United States is 
a faraway, fabulous land peopled by owners 
of shiny automobiles and mysterious televi- 
sion devices, where poverty is almost forgot- 
ten and wealth—not its lack—is the main 
problem. 

So overwhelming are these impressions 
that very few people in this country take 
time off to wonder and think about the 
hard work and effort that has gone into mak- 
ing the United States the world’s most pros- 
perous nation. 

Mr. Reuther, perhaps, is the first Ameri- 
can to make Indians think along these lines. 
And the net result, to date, appears to be a 
drawing together of two peoples who are 
sympathetically made aware of each other’s 
problems. 

In New Delhi and Calcutta, his audiences 
undoubtedly were impressed by the fact that 
the vice president represents 15 million work- 
ers. In a country where the trade-union 
movement is in its infancy, this demonstra- 
tion of massed and organized strength holds 
out a promise of what can be achieved here 
also. 

AUDIENCE ASTONISHED 


To be given proof that the United States 
is essentially a nation of workers is surpris- 
ing enough. But to hear that these workers 
still have to fight for their rights against a 
few remaining reactionary bosses Causes 
astonishment. 

At a meeting of members of the Mill Maz- 
door Sabha, a textile workers union, Mr. 
Reuther stated that competitive coexist- 
ence should mean competing for better liv- 
ing standards and fighting against poverty, 
hunger, and social injustice. 

As this was translated into simple Hindi, 
word for word, a member turned to another 
saying, “This sahib (gentleman) makes sense. 
He says what we are thinking.” 

In New Delhi, a similar reaction was no- 
ticed when he addressed a more sophisticated 
audience, the members of the Indian Coun- 
cil of World Affairs. Many of them thought 
they had. assembled to listen to a foreign 
demagog’s peroration. 

Instead, what they heard sounded so strik- 
ingly familiar that many went away won- 
dering why there was so much talk of Indo- 
American differences. 

At yet another get-together, Mr. Reuther 
was heard to say that freedom’s struggle in 
Asia would be won on the ricefields and not 
on the battlefields. ‘“He’s got it right first 
time,” murmured a listener, “the ricefield 
is the battlefield.” 


PRAISED IN PRESS 


Summing up the first crowded week of the 
visit, the Hindustan Times, which is edited 
by the son of Mohandas Gandhi, said, “He 
has helped renew our faith in American de- 
mocracy. Considering his background, we 
would like to think of him as a true voice of 
America.” 
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From Calcutta, a leading Bengali news- 
paper writes, “From the land of Abraham 
Lincoln to the land of Mahatma Gandhi 
comes a man to tell us that neither peace nor 
freedom can be secured in an age of nuclear 
giants and moral pigmies. We agree.” 

Unlike other visitors, who have spoken to 
Indians against the backdrop of their high 
moral heritage, Mr. Reuther wades in to 
bluntly emphasize the fact that Indians are 
no better or worse than other people. 

For 8 years, since the beginning of Indian 
independence, it has been the tradition to 
praise and pity this nation as something 
which is unique, both as to its achievements 
and its problems. 

Now along comes a foreigner to explode 
this myth, to point out that his nation also 
is susceptible to the same strains and 
stresses and capable of equally great, if not 
greater, achievements. 

And his Indian audiences are applauding 
him vigorously, while embassies in New 
Delhi hastily revise the rules governing what 
not to say in this country. 

The visit’s apparent keynote is a policy 
of enlightened self-interest. Tell Indians 
that millions of dollars are being poured in 
each year to save them from communism 
and they are inclined to shrug their shoul- 
ders. 

But tell them, as Mr. Reuther has been 
doing, that the American achievement can- 
not be made secure as long as there is want, 
poverty, and social injustice in any part of 
the world, and United States aid falls into 
more comfortable perspective making the 
receiver less beholden to the giver. 

A part of the Reuther success here also 
is due to his own approach to the problem 
of colonialism. When United States Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles recently 
tried a similar approach, he seemed to fail 
to carry conviction. 

But when Mr. Reuther, openly disagreeing 
with some of Mr. Dulles’ pronouncements— 
on Goa in particular—says the over- 
whelming weight of United States opinion 
is on the side of freedom from domination 
of all subject peoples, Indians are more 
inclined to listen. 


Dollar Foolish and Time Foolish: Must 
Our Air Force Be Second Best? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the investi- 
gation of Air Force strength began this 


week behind closed doors. When it is 
over, we hope to be given an answer to 
this major question: “Are the present 
and planned strengths of the United 
States Air Force adequate to preserve 
the peace through the deterrence of ag- 
gression?” 

In this week’s issue of Look magazine— 
May 1, 1956—Mr. Trevor Gardner, until 
recently Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Research and Development, 
begins a series of articles on what may 
justly be called the guided missile mess. 
During the last 2 years, we have had to 
face the problem_of learning to fly and 
fight at four times the speeds of World 
War II and at altitudes so high there is 
literally no air left. During these same 
years, we have been confronted with in- 
disputable evidence that the Soviets 
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have made great scientific advances in 
air weapons and are possibly already 
ahead of us in the development of guided 
missiles. Whether the Soviet progress 
is due to invention or theft, it is equally 
astounding. But we continue to squan- 
der time as though we had invented a 
way of replacing it. Mr. Gardner says 
that we are being “dollar wise and time 
foolish.” We are beihg both dollar fool- 
ish and time foolish when we fail to 
realize that with every tick of the clock 
the Soviet Union is moving closer to the 
capability of knocking us out; and yet 
we continue to do nothing about it. 

We go on with a business-as-usual at- 
titude, not realizing that the only re- 
source we cannot afford to waste is time. 
Because we have a business administra- 
tion with highly successful businessmen 
in control, the Air Force budget has been 
whittled down below the figure Air Force 
leaders consider adequate. General 
Twining has testified before the Congress 
that “137 is just a number” and that 
“this increase in combat readiness is a 
goal we are aiming at, not a reality.” 
And General Twining and Secretary 
Quarles have both admitted that the cuts 
made in the 1957 budget are one-time 
cuts which cannot be made again if we 
are to achieve even the 137-wing goal 
on schedule. 

Mr. Trevor Gardner recently resigned 
as civilian manager of the Air Force Re- 
search and Development program in an 
honest and basic difference of opinion 
with the Secretary of Defense as to 
whether budget balancing or airpower 
was the more important. With some 
cynicism, Mr. Gardner calls the budget 
now being considered by this Congress as 
“the supreme accomplishment of men 
who believe in saving dollars even if you 
have to waste time.” Unless we give 
America the air might America needs to 
deter Soviet aggression and to build an 
Air Force adequate for national defense, 
we can be sure of only one thing: that is, 
that if the Russians should take this 
country after defeating us in a cruel 
atomic war, they will find the budget 
balanced when they arrive. 

Mr. Speaker, our Strategic Air Com- 
mand needs missiles and planes. The 
rapid development of both types of 
weapons by the U. S. S. R. intensifies 
the need. But in the face of adequate 
and convincing evidence of this need, 
the administration continues to juggle 
defense funds for research and develop- 
ment in an effort to beguile the public 
with a budget balanced on paper, bal- 
anced in appearance, but not balanced 
against national defense in the scales of 
history’s judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues, I wish to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp the first of Mr. Trevor 
Gardner’s articles which he has promised 
to follow with a plan of action to over- 
come the dangers that face, this Nation. 

. Gardner’s article from the May 1 
issue of Look is as follows: 

Must Our Am Force Be SECOND BEST? 
(By Trevor Gardner) 

With every tick of the clock, the Soviet 
Union is moving closer to the capability of 
knocking this country out. Intercontinental 
airpower and missiles are the new double- 
edged sword of destruction, hanging by a 
hair over us all. 
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The danger America faces has not been 
apparent to the general public because it 
has not been revealed. The disturbing facts 
about the major delays in our continental air 
defense, the story behind the 137-wing Air 
Force fantasy, and the accurate account of 
how Russia is outpacing our country in bal- 
listic missiles have been withheld. 

These facts should no longer remain the 
exclusive, private property of a few Govern- 
ment executives whose main mission in life 
is to balance the budget. All of us share 
these dangers. The facts must be Known and 
understood by all. 

There is no time for business as usual. We 
face a crisis as grave as any we have ever 
confronted in our peacetime history. Its 
gravity requires President Eisenhower to take 
the people of this country into his full con- 
fidence. He should disclose openly and re- 
alistically what threatens our homes and 
our very lives. 

We cannot avert our peril unless we insist 
upon, and are prepared to pay for, the finest 
Air Force in the world without further waste 
of time. This is attainable. The unrealis- 
tic obstacles of dollar cost and budget bal- 
ancing must be brushed aside by decisive 
leaders capable of understanding that while 
money is an important commodity, time is 
priceless. In fact, time is the only resource 
we cannot afford to waste. 

The tragedy in Washington today is that 
we are being dollarwise and time-foolish. If 
we abandon our present business-as-usual, 
time-consuming, committee-ridden ap- 
proach, we will make a few of the budget 
types unhappy; but this is a very small price 
to pay for the kind of national security we 
need. 

Whether we like it or not, our plans for 
tomorrow’s Air Force are being determined 
just as much—if not more—by the Kremlin 
as by the Pentagon. We cannot overlook 
this fact. This is true because in Russia, 
as well as in other parts of the world, scien- 
tific advances are being made with the speed 
of light while in Washington bureaucracy 
continues to move like a turtle. Because 
we refuse to face the facts, Russian realism 
is prevailing, and Soviet efforts to fully de- 
stroy the thin airpower advantage we have 
threaten to succeed. 

This need not happen. But it will, unless 
we do two things. First, we must provide 
adequate funds. Second, we must junk the 
creaking, decentralized reviewing and re- 
reviewing machinery we now so foolishly 
look to for decisions. In place of this bu- 
reaucratic Noah’s Ark, we urgently need a 
streamlined mechanism capable of respond- 
ing to new dangers as quickly as they be- 
come known. 

Our Air Force must lead the world both 
tn the quality and in the quantity of its 
weapons, 

In the status of the race for superior qual- 
ity is a particular disturbing one. It started 
in the World Warlera. In 1917, the United 
States ranked only 14th in world airpower. 
Soviet aeronautical science ranked even lower 
and was—in comparison—still in its swad- 
dling clothes. But the infant Soviet science 
possessed remarkable vitality. By 1940, it 
established its own vigorous, independent 
maturity. This growth was accelerated dur- 
ing World War II and has continued at 
tremendous speed. During the past few 
years, the rate of Soviet technological prog- 
ress has challenged the comprehension of 
even our most advanced thinkers, 

One of the most underplayed facts about 
the growth of Soviet science is that Russian 
leaders have established an extraordinarily 
consistent record of announcing their tech- 
nical advances, 

On November 6, 1947, Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov stated that the secret. 
of the atomic bomb had ceased to exist. 
Very few people took this seriously. Two 
years later, on September 23, 1949, Presi- 
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dent Truman announced that an atomic ex- 
plosion had just occurred in the U. S. S. R. 
For a time, this fact stunned many of our 
leaders, since nearly everyone believed it 
would still take Russia many years to de- 
velop this weapon. However, we soon re- 
turned to a comfortable state of national 
complacency. This again was temporarily 
shattered on August 20, 1953, when the Rus- 
sians announced, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission confirmed, that the Russians had 
tested an H-bomb. 

During the past 6 months, there have been 
new Russian statements portending ominous 
things for our national security. On July 30, 
1955, 1 day after a White House announce- 
ment that the United States had begun de- 
velopment of a space satellite, the U.S. S. R. 
announced that the Soviet Interplanetary 
Commission had been formed 3 months ear- 
lier, and that rapid progress was being made 
on space vehicles. This commission fi&cludes 
one of Russia’s greatest physical scientists, 
Dr. Peter Kapitsa. In August, Prof. G. I. 
Pokrovsky announced that, “not far off” 
in the future, Russia would be launching 
space ships on regular schedules. Four days 
after Christmas, 1955, Prime Minister Nikolai 
Bulganin greeted the New Year with the 
statement that roeket missiles had already 
been under development for several years 
and were now becoming intercontinental 
weapons. On February 18, 1956, Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov stated that if attacked, Rus- 
sia would hurl atomic bombs at American 
cities with large airplanes and “mighty mis- 
siles.” 

Based on past performance, these an- 
nouncements cannot be regarded as mere 
hollow boasts. Many of Russia’s earlier 
claims were frighteningly validated at the 
1955 atoms-for-peace convention in Geneva. 
There, the representatives of the Western 
World were startled by the quality of the 
technical papers presented by the Soviet 
scientists, and by the understanding of elec- 
tronics and nucleonics implicit in the Rus- 
sian exhibits. 

This sweeping, fundamental scientific ad- 
vance has been refiected in the quality of 
Soviet air weapons. Within a single year, 
the Russians have shown us six new types 
of advanced aircraft. All compare well with 
the most advanced types now-in operation 
here. These new aircraft are powered by six 
new types of engine, two of them of extreme- 
ly advanced design. Their intercontinental 
turboprop bomber, known as the Bear, dis- 
closes Russian advances in at least one tech- 
nical area which we have only belatedly ex- 
plored. For a backward nation that became 
acquainted with modern technology less than 
40 years ago, this progress in the quality of 
Russian aeronautical science is astounding. 
It is equally astounding, one might add, 
whether Soviet progress is due to invention 
or theft. 

Perhaps even more disturbing is the Rus- 
sian ability to produce large quantities of 
air weapons. This brings us to the race for 
quantity. No one can walk away from the 
fact that the Russians have demonstrated 
an impressive mass-production capacity. 
They actually display substantial quantities 
of new aircraft in what has come to be known 
as their annual “May Day flyby”—the mili- 
tary demonstration they make on their 
equivalent of the Fourth of July. 


OUR FLIERS SAVED US IN KOREA 
They have done something even more im- 


pressive. They have exported, by gift or sale, 
large numbers of IL-28’s, MIG-15’s and 
MIG-17’s, 


These exports are full of bad news for us. 
The MIG-15, for example, gave the best 
American planes we then had (like the 
Sabrejet) quite a surprise in Korea. It was 
the quality of our fliers that saved the day. 
We know that the MIG-17 is an even better 
airplane than its predecessor. It is a radar- 
equipped fighter with better engines and ca- 


- striking force. 
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pahlie of higher altitudes than even the MIG- 
15. And these are the planes the Russians 
are giving away. 

This speaks most eloquently for both the 
quality and the quantity of their planes. It 
also telegraph the distasteful fact that their 
supporting factories are running in such 
high gear that they can treat a lot of com- 
plicated, hard-to-make items as surplus. 
This includes the armament, electronic, nav- 
igation and gunnery systems associated with 
the planes they now export. Any nation that 
can afford to treat these associated systems 
as “spares” has licked some of the most 
sophisticated mass-production problems of 
our day. 

The best testimony on the quantity race is 
by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, chief of staff 
of the United States Air Force. He says the 
United States now has many thousand fewer 
jet aircraft than the Russians. The brutal 
fact is that we now clearly outnumber the 
Russians in only one class of airplane, the 
B-47 medium jet bomber. In all other cate- 
gories, they either do or can outnumber us. 

Today’s Air Force was bought 3 years ago. 
It is behind the Russians in quantity. Its 
quality lead is also slipping dangerously. 
Obviously, since the Russians have already 
begun to outpace us, we must find a way to 
pick up and maintain enough additional 
speed in the race, not only to close the gap, 
but to forge ahead of them. 

No one questions the patriotism of the cl- 
vilians who think the way to pick up this 
kind of speed is to slow down on men, money, 
research and planes. But there is every pa- 
triotic reason to challenge their judgment. 

Although our airpower is lagging, the 
American people have actually been lulled 
into believing that by July 1957, we will 
have achieved the goal of 137 wings of com- 
bat aircraft. This is a tragic illusion. 
Nothing could be less realistic. It is well 
known by responsible Air Force leaders that 
the 1956 and 1957 budgets can only ade- 
quately support a 120-wing Air Force. 

Any serious effort to support 137 wings 
under these budgets would compel the Air 
Force to postpone modernization of the 
The training of personnel 
would have to be reduced. Additional units 
would have to be squeezed onto existing air- 
bases, thereby increasing their vulnerability 
to attack. Finally, expenditures for main- 
tenance and supplies would have to be 
slashed, thereby jeopardizing the safety of 
American airmen. To support a 137-wing 
Air Force, without downgrading already au- 
stere Air Force standards, the air budget 
would have to be increased at least $4 billion 
over its present $16% billion level. With- 
out this increase, it is impossible to achieve 
137 combat wings of modern aircraft. 

When General Twining recently testified 
before the Congress that “* * * i37 is just 
@ number *-* *” and that “* * * this in- 
crease in combat readiness is a goal we are 
aiming at—not a reality,” the cat was out of 
the bag. 

Unhappily, this fact is much better known 
to the Russians than it is to the American 
people. 

The Soviet Union has arrived at its threat- 
ening qualitative and quantative posture in 
the air by pursuing, with unswerving deter- 
mination, the goal of technical supremacy 
over the West. 

Traditionally, our American attitude to- 
ward support of research and development 
has been anything but consistent. Prior to 
World War II, research and development for 
airpower were the business of private con- 
cerns. 

As World War II approached, defense 


‘ budgets for research and development did 


increase. This, together with industrially 
sponsored work, allowed us to wage that war 
with modern equipment. Even so, the 
astonishing technical developments by the 
Germans of the turbojet, rocket propulsion, 
ballistic, and other guided missiles left us no 
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room for complacency. This was soon for- 
gotten, however, and the peak Air Force re- 
search and development budget of 1946 was 
cut in half in 1947. 

It was not until 1951, during the Korean 
war, that the Air Force research and devel- 
opment budget again reached its 1946 level. 
During this 1947-51 period, priceless oppor- 
tunities were lost and not a few of the seeds 
of our present peril sown. 

MISSILE RESEARCH DANGEROUSLY DELAYED 


The guided-missile programs which were 
initiated in 1946 could not be vigorously 
prosecuted. Our scientists were mostly con- 
fined to studying what we might build if 
money should become available. During 
some of these years, no money was available 
at all for intercontinental ballistic-missile 
development, or even for research in this 
field. The B-52 was carried, during this 
period, on a similar basis. Study was con- 
fined to a number of hypothetical possibili- 
ties before money became available in 1951. 

The Korean war scare caused a temporary 
increase in research and development funds, 
which was promptly reduced again in 1953. 
Since that year, Air Force research and devel- 
opment funds have been maintained essen- 
tially constant at a figure 20 percent lower 
than the 1953 cut. We appear to have en- 
tered an era quite like that of 1946-51, the 
consequences of which will only be fully 
realized 5 or 10 years from now. 

During the past 2 years we have had to face 
the problem of learning to fly and fight a 
four times the speeds of World War II, and 
at altitudes so high there is literally no air 
left. This involves new problems in aero- 
dynamics, electronics, and powerplants, prob- 
lems not just 4 times as complicated as 
those of World War II, but more like 40 times 
as complicated. 

America’s scientists clearly understand the 
challenges confronting them. They are 
acutely aware of the deadly implications of 
Russian progress. They cannot comprehend, 
therefore, why we have been prevented from 
seriously examining a number of fascinating 
and promising new scientific discoveries. 
These are called technological breakthroughs. 
The real reason is simple enough. The an- 
swer is the financial limitations which have 
held us down. 

These same shortsighted limitations have 
also hamstrung the financial support we may 
‘allot to vital basic research, the discovery of 
fundamental, new scientific facts. This is 
one of the greatest mistakes of our time. 

Had the same business-as-usual attitude 
prevailed in 1941, no money would have been 
available for the fantastically costly basic 
research project sponsored by Albert Einstein. 
No Manhattan project would have come into 
being to unravel one of the great cosmic mys- 
teries. The logic of budget balancing would 
have supported the continuing development 
of bigger and better TNT blockbusters. 

How differently the race for world power 
would have turned out if the Russians had 
discovered the secret of atomic energy first. 
Today we are faced with exactly the same 
kind of decision. But now the budget bal- 
ancers are in control, and basic research is 
being sacrificed in favor of the improvement 
of old ideas. This will look good on today’s 
budget books. Tomorrow’s history books 
may well say that, at this point, the United 
States gambled irrevocably with its future 
and passed the dreaded point of no return. 

The lack of funds in the 1957 budget also 
prevents us from capitalizing on many 
proved developments. An example is our 
recent experience with the F-84D fighter air- 
plane. We successfully proved our ability 
to zero-length-launch this aircraft. This 
means that, with slight modifications, we 
can shoot this airplane and possibly others 
into the air like a rocket, with no runway 

or airfield required. This manned airplane 
is capable of delivering nuclear weapons at 
high speed within enemy territory. A few 
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hundred of these aircraft, stationed around 
the Russian periphery in the countries of 
our NATO allies, fully equipped with fuel 
and bombs and with their crews on a 24- 
hour alert, would constitute a formidable 
additional deterrent to the Russians. Our 
NATO allies would then be really equipped 
to help carry out a realistic policy of mas- 
sive retaliation. Unfortunately, because of 
the lack of funds, our military planners are 
precluded from even considering such a sim- 
ple improvement. 

Take the relatively elementary question of 
providing our Air Force with enough bases 
to operate effectively, and to protect itself 
from devastating attack. Our Strategic Air 
Command is now crowded onto 33 bases 
throughout the continental United States. 
It is also deployed on mrany overseas bases 
which might be denied to us in the event 
or threat of war. Therefore, we now de- 
pend v@y largely on elements of the Strate- 
gic Air Command situated on bases within 
the continental United States. 

The Air Force planners within the Strate- 
gic Air Command and the Pentagon have 
repeatedly requested more bases, not only 
because the Russians have been expanding 
their base system in Eastern Europe, in the 
Far East and in the Arctic, but because 
crowded bases are booby traps. They need- 
lessly endanger both men and planes and 
jeopardize our ability to retaliate against 
surprise attack. 

The Air Force has also repeatedly asked 
for funds to train more men, modernize its 
planes and increase the force of combat- 
ready aircraft. It has petitioned again and 
again for more B-52 bombers, one of the few 
planes that will give us a quality advantage 
in air power. Our Air Force generals have 
requested more of these planes because they 
know the Russians not only have a coun- 
terpart in their Bison, but also because they 
know the Russians have more Bisons than 
we have B-52’s. 

Although the State Department for the 
last 18 months has proclaimed a policy of 
massive retaliation, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get has ignored the pleas of the Air Force 
for the means to execute it. The ability of 
the Air Force to retaliate massively is de- 
pendent upon: 

1. The ability to detect a surprise attack. 

2. The capacity to absorb whatever de- 
structive portion of the attack we cannot 
destroy. 

3. The possession of enough remaining 
strength after we have been hurt to mount 
a decisive retaliation in the air. 

4. Above all, the ability to maintain an 
overwhelming lead in airplanes and missiles, 
and the base structure to support them. 

Within the Defense Department, the re- 
sponse to these needs has been to maintain 
a business-as-usual attitude, reduce the 
budget and limit our expenditures. Mean- 
while, the budgeteers have insisted that the 
research-and-development effort, the force 
responsible for the strength we have, is 
wasteful and duplicative. 

Both the procedure for establishing the 
level of expenditure, and the arbitrary man- 
ner in which cuts are applied, reflect the 
same complacency on the part of the civilian 
leaders in the Pentagon today that provoked 
Gen. Billy MitchelMs revolt against the de- 
fense planners of his time. 

Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson has 
vitalized this wing-collar complacency into 
@ procurement policy known as “fly-before- 
you-buy.” It is the supreme accomplish- 
ment of men who believe in saving dollars 
even if you have to waste time. 


TEST MODELS NEVER WON AN AIR WAR 


The fiy-before-you-buy policy means that 
each new airplane must be procured in small 
quantities initially, and be thoroughly tested 
over a protracted period of time before large- 
quantity “commitments are made. From a 
budget point of view, this is an excellent 
precaution. It not only reduces the chances 
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of error but also defers heavy expenses to 
later years. In the development of auto- 
mobiles and telephones, this is a necessary 
and sound business practice. Unfortunately, 
no battles will be won by hurling one test 
model of the world’s best airplane into the 
air when the enemy attacks. Such a policy is 
dangerous to the point of being suicidal. 
It only assures the Russians that should they 
take this country over, they will find the 
budget balanced when they arrive. 

During the past 2 years, we have known 
enough about many advanced aircraft to 
abandon our supercautious attitude with a 
negligible degree of technical risk. We must 
recognize the threat confronting us and 
adopt the policy of buy—then fly them. 

The point is illustrated by the develop- 
ment of one of our most advanced fighter 
aircraft, the Lockheed F-104. This air 
weapon was conceived by one of this coun- 
try’s most brilliant aeronautical engineers, 
Clarence E. (Kelly) Johnson. In 1952, John- 
son decided that it was time to develop an 
extremely high-performance day fighter 
which could clearly outperform any imagin- 
able Russian air weapon. 

He sold his idea to the Air Force and was 
awarded funds for research. With this 
money, he proved his theory, and by early in 
1954 had a prototype of this magnificent new 
air weapon in the air. Under the fly-before- 
you-buy policy, his company, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., obtained a pitifully small order 
for seventeen 104’s. Had a production order 
been given in 1954, we could have had these 
airplanes today in operational quantities, 

Instead, we recently placed a cautious or- 
der for a small production quantity which 
calls upon less than one-fourth of Lockheed’s 
capacity. These planes will not be opera- 
tional until the end of 1957. Should we be- 
come involved in a little or a big war before 
then, our airmen will have to be content with 
something less than the best—a dangerous 
business in this H-bomb age. 

As a nation, we have been extremely lucky 
that so many of our jet-aircraft experiments 
have worked. We have a large selection of 
advanced aircraft to choose from. But, un- 
fortunately, the tragic story of the F—104 has 
been repeated through a wide range of air- 
craft weapons. We continue to squander 
time as though we had invented a way of 
replacing it. 

The F-101, a high-performance fighter, the 
F-102 and the F-105 all must have their pro- 
duction rates dramatically increased to mod- 
ernize our fighter Air Force at the winning 
rate. For in this business of airpower, win- 
ning is our only aim. 

In the field of bombers, where the produc- 
tion rate of the Russian Bison is clearly 
ahead of the B-52, we must begin to win by 
procuring approximately 500 additional air- 
craft, and by doubling or even tripling the 
present production rate during the next 15 
months. Similarly, we must increase the 
production quantity and rate for the B-52 
companion piece, the KC-135 jet tanker. 

These are all large, expensive but neces- 
sary steps if we are to meet the growing 
threat of Russia’s air force. 

Beginning early last June, the annual dis- 
mal, bureaucratic procedure of budget prepa- 
ration was begun in the Pentagon. Air Force 
officers charged with the preparation of this 
budget were concerned about the effective- 
ness of our existing Air Force. They feared 
that we might lose the airpower race with 
the Soviets. 

The Air Force reflected its concern in 
early September with a budget which called 
for $20 billion of new money for 1957. This 
budget request was met with an order which 
said in effect: “You can have no more than 
$18.8 billion. We don’t care what you elimi- 
nate to meet this figure—but that is all 
you're going to get.” This was bad, but the 
worst was yet to come. Between October 10 
and December 21, the Air Force was’ ordered 
to make 11 separate revisions in its budget. 
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This abnormal series of revisions and cuts 
finally hacked the 11th version of the budget 
to a flat $16 billion for airpower. 

Dismayed, several senior members of the 
Air Force management team finally pre- 
vailed upon the Secretary of Defense to in- 
crease the llth version by one-half billion 
doliars. The 12th and final version o1 the 
Air Force budget, calling for $1614 billion, 
was submitted to the Congress. However, 
a great price was exacted in return for even 
this inadequate increase. The civilian lead- 
ers who accepted it were committed to 
“hold still,” to forbear from pleading their 
case to the public or the Congress. 

In the face of this, a concerned chief of 
staff, torn between his earlier endorsement 
of a much higher budget and his dedication 
to the principle of civilian control, charac- 
terized the budget before Congress as 
“austere” and capable only of meeting “our 
most essential needs on a minimum basis.” 
Lest there be any doubt remaining about 
the real meaning behind his statement, 
General Twining significantly added, “To 
keep this minimum program going and to 
reach and support 137 wings will require 
an increased budget in 1958.” 

Prior to writing this article, I resigned as 
civilian manager of the Air Force research- 
and-development program over an honest 
and basic difference of opinion with the 
Secretary of Defense as to whether budget 
balancing or airpower was the more im- 
portant. I believe that with all the facts 
available the people of this country should 
not be subjected to the dire consequences 
of possessing the world’s second-best Air 
Force. 





Modern Seapower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been invited to a speech de- 
livered by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, more than a month 
ago in Baltimore. As a veteran of the 
Navy during World War II, I found the 
remarks of Admiral Burke to be ex- 
tremely interesting as well as reassuring. 
E am certain they should prove equally 
interesting to other Members. Admiral 
Burke’s remarks follow: 

Appress BY ADM. ARLEIGH A. BuRKE, UNITED 
STrates Navy, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
BEFORE THE BALTIMORE EXECUTIVES CLUB, 
BaLtTmmore, Mp., Marcu 19, 1956 
It is good to be back in Baltimore again. 

Baltimore is home to a lot of Navy men past 
and present. Baltimore will be home to 
many Navy men in the future. Many of us 
remember Baltimore as the big city through 
which we passed on the last leg of our 
journey to enter the Naval Academy. In 
fact, Baltimore is considered by many as the 
home port of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, and some of the Naval Academy’s major 
home athletic events are staged here. 

Baltimore is home to the Navy for another 
reason. Its history is steeped in naval lore. 
Many famous naval commanders came from 
Baltimore. Adm. Raymond A. Spruance, one 
of our greatest combat commanders of World 
War II, was born here. Joshua Barney, an- 
other son of Baltimore, participated in the 
gallant defense of his homeland against the 
British in 1814. 


It was here in Baltimore under the super- 
vision of Thomas Truxton that Constella- 
tion, one of the great ships of our history, 
was built at the cost of $314,000. Constella- 
tion was one of the first men-of-war author- 
ized by Congress. Her exploits gave courage 
to our struggling Republic at a low point in 
our history. The famous Baltimore clippers 
were fitted out here by the merchants of 
Baltimore. Those were the ships which ex- 
acted such a heavy toll of merchant shipping 
right under the guns of the powerful British 
Navy. 

The city of Baltimore has suffered from 
the sea; she has also profited from the sea. 
Baltimore is one of our great seaports today. 


She is the third leading port in the United- 


States in import-export commerce. From the 
point of view of a sailor, there is no limit to 
the future of Baltimore as a great seaport. 
Baltimore today is one of our country’s gate- 
ways to the world. Anyone who observes the 
flags of many nations flown by the ships 
moving in and out of this great seaport must 
realize that Baltimore is a nextdoor neigh- 
bor to every seaport in the world by way of 
the sea. 

The influence of the sea on the growth, the 
prosperity, and the security of Baltimore has 
been great in the past. Its influence will be 
even greater in the future. 

The importance of the seas to prosperity 
and security of the entire United States will 
continue to increase. One need only glance 
at a globe to see why. This earth of ours is 
covered by a world-encircling ocean. ‘The 
principal land areas, that is, the continents, 
are actually large islands in this great world 
ocean. The oceans provide deep waterways 
into the very heart of the continents—wa- 
terways like the Mediterranean Sea, Chesa- 
peake Bay, the Gulf of Mexico, and many 
others. These waterways provide access to 
the important economic and population 
centers of the world. 

Traffic on the oceans and seas of the world 
is very heavy. Ocean traffic has been in- 
creasing year after year. Today, for example, 
from 2,000 to 2,500 ocean-going ships are at 
sea in the Atlantic Ocean areas plying the 
trade routes transporting the immense traf- 
fic of civilization—traffic which increases in 
volume year by year. This ocean traffic is the 
lifeblood of civilization. It is the lifeblood 
of many nations. Cut off this traffic and na- 
tions die. Protect this traffic, keep it moving, 
and nations live and continue to grow and 
prosper. This is the reason that in time of 
war, the great oceans become a giant, inter- 
connected battlefield. The victor on this 
giant oceanic battlefield gains access to the 
majority of the populations and the re- 
sources of the world. He who has command 
of the seas can, in his own time, assemble 
and motivate these vast human and material 
resources against the land of his enemy. 
The loser on this oceanic battlefield stands 
isolated, cut off from the resources and help 
of others. He must prepare himself as best 
he can for an isolated, last-ditch defense in 
and over his own homeland. Once control 
of the seas is lost, he can do little more than 
postpone the inevitable defeat which he 
faces. 

As the years go by, the violence of warfare 
increases. This is true on and over the 
land; it is aiso true on, over, and under the 
seas. A hundred and forty years ago, Balti- 
more’s Fort McHenry was bombarded from 
the sea. In those days, the citizens of Balti- 
more locked out over the water and saw the 
danger that confronted their city. The range 
of the naval weapons of those days was 2 
or 3 miles. The destruction power of those 
early weapons was relatively small. The 
range of naval weapons of today and to- 
morrow are many, many times greater. The 
power of modern naval weapons is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Navies are moving 
ahead into the age of nuclear power, nu- 


clear weapons, and supersonic aircraft. In 
this nuclear age, it becomes of vital import- 
ance to every man, woman, and child in the 
United States that the United States Navy 
be able to control what goes on out at sea. 
Where our forebears were concerned only 
with what was happening within a radius of 
2 or 3 miles of their homes, as was the case 
in the bombardment of Fort McHenry, we 
must now conecrn ourselves with what is 
happening 100 miles at sea, 500 miles, 1,000 
miles, 1,500 miles, and beyond. The im- 
mense power and range of modern naval 
weapons has presented new problems to the 
Navy, new problems to the people of the 
United States—problems which must be 
faced and solved if we are to survive and 
prosper. 

The importance of navies is increasing as 
we move ahead into the nuclear-missile age. 
The importance of control of the seas is 
increasing. Most of our friends and allies 
are located across the seas. The free world 
is actually an oceanic confederation. The 
free world depends for its existence upon 
the sea communications which bind it to- 
gether. Cut off our sea communications, 
and many countries of the free world will 
find themselves isolated, without help, with- 
out reinforcements, and at the mercy of 
some totalitarian aggressor. 

Our Government recognizes the import- 
ance of sea communications to our security. 
We know this because one of the corner- 
stones of our foreign policy is collective se- 
curity. We have mutual defense treaties 
with 42 nations, and other commitments with 
20 more nations—all overseas. These treaties 
would not be worth the paper they are writ- 
ten on if the United States Navy should 
lose control of the seas, even temporarily. 

We know, of course, that our Government 
has no intention of giving up control of 
the seas under any circumstances. To prove 
it, we have backed up our vast overseas 
commitments by keeping large detachments 
of our Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps deployed on three continents across 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. We 
have developed over the years a huge over- 
seas investment in foreign aid programs, in 
a woridwide system of air bases, in stock- 
piles, in the thousands of men we have de- 
ployed overseas. Unless the United States 
remains supreme on the seas, our overseas 
forces and bases, our overseas interests, our 
allies, will face capture or destruction. If 
we should be cut off from our overseas forces 
and our allies, we in the United States will 
be isolated and will face eventual military 
defeat. 

Today, the Navy has tremendous responsi- 
bilities. ‘These responsibilities are increas- 
ing as our overseas interests increase and 
as the threat to our control of the sea in- 
creases. 

The Navy has tremendous responsibilities 
in the cold war as well as in limited war, 
and all-out nuclear war. 

Let us consider these responsibilities only 
briefly. Take all-out nuclear war first. In 
case of an all-out atomic surprise attack, 
naval forces ready for action at sea will be 
among the first to retaliate. Perhaps after 
both sides have made their initial strikes, 
the United States’ ability to take further 
action will depend on the mobile striking 
power we have dispersed at sea. 

The Navy’s responsibilities in case of lim- 
ited war are also very important. It would 
have been impossible, for example, to stem 
the Communist attack on the Republic of 
Korea in 1950 if the United States Navy 
had not been ready, nearby, and on the 
job. It would not have beén possible to de- 
stroy the Communist offensive poyer by the 
Inchon landing if the United States Navy 
and the United States Marine Corps had 
not been on the job ready for action on rela- 
tively short notice. 
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Let us now consider the Navy's cold war 
responsibilities. The United States Navy is 
carrying the load today in the cold war. Our 
powerful 6th and 7th Fleets are guarding 
the interests of the United States in the 
principal trouble spots of the world. Today, 
those trouble spots just happen to be in 
the western Pacific and the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Tomorrow, the trouble areas 
may shift elsewhere. But wherever trouble 
is brewing, the United States Navy will be 
first at the scene, ready for action. Our 
ships will stand guard in troubled waters 
in a quiet, unprovoking manner, as long as 
it is in the interests of.the United States 
to do so. 

Here is something else that is important. 
Those who serve overseas in our 6th and 
7th Fleets promote a feeling of confidence, 
good will, and friendliness toward the United 
States among the countries they visit. This 
sort of good will cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars or military hardware. 

Now, just a brief word about our competi- 
tion. If the aggressor can destroy the unity 
of the free world, he will have gone a long 
way toward achieving his goal of world 
domination. The Communists are working 
hard today—very hard—to destroy free 
world unity. They are using every political 
trick, every economic maneuver, that they 
can possibly think of to destroy free world 
unity. Their political and economic strat- 
egy is isolate and destroy, divide and con- 
quer. Once unity is destroyed, they will be 
able to gobble up the free world in bite- 
size chunks. This same strategy of divide 
and conquer carries over into the military 
field. In case of war, the aggressor will 
attempt to isolate the areas which he de- 
sires to absorb and then destroy or capture, 
isolate and destroy, divide and conquer. This 
is the basic strategy of political, economic 
and military aggression. This is the strat- 
egy with which we are faced today; a strat- 
egy being pursued by a strong, determined, 
persistent Communist police state. This 
strategy will fail if the free world stands 
together. The free world can stand together 
if the United States Navy can do its job. 

There is no question but that the Commu- 
nists recognize the importance of sea com- 
munications to the free world. They have 
been engaged in an unprecedented naval 
building program since World War II. They 
have allocated critical materials to this pro- 
gram—critical steel, electronic equipment, 
fire-control equipment, and manpower— 
which they could ill afford unless they con- 
sidered this project extremely important. 
They have allocated resources far beyond 
their purely naval defensive needs. They 
have a powerful submarine fleet, it is still 
growing. They are building new cruisers, 
new destroyers, at a very rapid rate. They 
are expanding their naval aviation, they are 
expanding their overall air capability to at- 
tack and destroy vital shipping. This is the 
isolate part of their basic military strategy 
of isolate and destroy, divide and conquer. 

The Communists have made and are still 
making, rapid progress in nuclear weapons, 
guided missiles and electronics. Many of 
their new developments have surprised us 
in the past. We could be surprised again. 

The threat to the United States’ control 
of the seas is growing, but the United States 
Navy is not standing idle. We have a tough 
problem, but we are determined to meet the 
threat; we are determined to meet our world- 
wide responsibilities for control of the seas, 
come what may. We are determined to meet 
our day-to-day cold war commitments as 
well. ; 

The United States Navy is ready today. 
It must be ready to fight and win today or 
tomorrow if we are called upon. We must 
be ready to fight with today’s ships, with 
today’s aircraft, with today’s weapons. We 
must be ready to defeat today’s aggressor 
today, if mecessary. However, while we 


maintain our readiness today on our far- 
flung oceanic frontiers, the United States 
Navy is also moving rapidly and confidently 
into the nuclear-missile age. 

We are shifting to nuclear power as fast 
as we can. The performance of the sub- 
marine Nautilus, for example, has been far 
beyond our expectations. We are moving 
ahead with a comprehensive program for 
nuclear-powered attack submarines and 
guided-missiles submarines. We are pre- 
paring to build a nuclear-powered missile 
cruiser, and are designing a nuclear power- 
plant for an aircraft carrier. 

Nuclear power in our ships will give us 
tremendous advantages, many of which are 
only now becoming apparent. Nuclear 
power will greatly increase the endurance of 
our ships, the mobility of our ships. It will 
cut down a major logistic problem—the 
problem of frequent refueling. In the nu- 
clear-powered ship, top speed also becomes 
the sustained cruising speed. This is par- 
ticularly important in smaller ships which 
now must be refueled so often. Nuclear- 
powered ships will not need boiler uptakes 
or smokestacks. This will give them more 
room for the new aircraft and the powerful 
new weapons we have coming along. We 
will be able to design our nuclear-powered 
ships primarily around their powerplant and 
the weapons they carry rather than around 
their fuel-carrying capacity as is the case 
with present ships. We will be able to design 
ships with much greater resistance to atomic 
blas?, heat, and radiation. Even” today’s 
ships ‘have greater resistance to atomic 
weapon damage than almost any other type 
of structure or military hardware. _Our new 
ships will be even tougher. 

Naval aviation is moving rapidly into the 
supersonic age. We will soon be operating 
supersonic planes from our new attack car- 
riers of the Forrestal class. We are devel- 
oping faster, better attack aircraft. We are 
developing high-performance fighter air- 
craft. 

The new jet seaplane which is being con- 
structed here at the Martin plant in Balti- 
more has tremendous possibilities. It looks 
like a natural. It is fast. It has long range. 
It carries a heavy load. It will be able to 
operate from sea areas all over the world 
using submarines or surface ships for bases. 
Nuclear power for aircraft will be here some 
day. When that day comes our seaplanes 
will have nuclear power. 

We are shifting from conventional power 
to nuclear power; we are shifting from guns 
to guided missiles; we are shifting from sub- 
sonic to supersonic aircraft. We are increas- 
ing our capability to detect and knock down 
attacking aircraft from very high altitudes 
and at very long range. We are increasing 
our ability to sink submarines at long ranges. 
We are developing long-range, surface-to- 
surface missiles that will greatly increase 
our Navy’s long-range offensive power. We 
are developing amphibious techniques that 
will enable our Marines to land from the 
sea against all types of enemy coasts and all 
types of enemy opposition. All these things 
we are developing simultaneously. 

' So you can see that the science of naval 
warfare is advancing at a very rapid rate. 
It is therefore more important than ever 
that the citizens of our country be kept 
up to date on the increasing power of new 
naval weapons and upon the increasing 
importance of -the Navy. The United States 
needs the most powerful, modern Navy that 
science can devise if we are to maintain our 
naval supremacy in the nuclear-missile age. 


Keeping our Navy supreme on the seas is 
everybody’s job. Everyone in the United 
States Navy, from boot seaman to admiral, 
is working hard at the task of making a 
better, more effective Navy. We also need 
the help of every citizen in the United States. 
What we need, more than anything else, from 
our citizens is their understanding of the 
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tremendous problems we face. The Navy 
needs your enthusiastic support in our 
efforts to stay on top of these problems. 

We know that our job is difficult. But we 
know that we are improving; we know that 
we are moving ahead; we know that we have 
the best Navy in the world today. We know 
that it will be better in the future. With 
the understanding and support of the people 
of our country, we know that we will be 
ready to do anything that our country re- 
quires of us. 





Supreme Court Chisels Away at 
States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a very important article 
by Mr. William Henry Chamberlin 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on Monday, April 23. The editorial 
is entitled “Eroding Rights,” and in it 
Mr. Chamberlin points out that in three 
recent cases the Supreme Court has em- 
barked upon an increased and undesir- 
able trend to diminish the authority and 
responsibility of State and local agencies 
of Government, especially in the field of 
legislation dealing with the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very important 
analysis of the Supreme Court’s action, 
and it is high time that Congress moves 
to prevent this usurpation of legislative 
authority. 

The article by Mr. Chamberlin fol- 
lows: 

ERoDING RIGHTS—THE ASSAULT ON STATE AND 

Loca, AUTHORITY CONTINUES, aS Some ReE- 

CENT INSTANCES MAKE ABUNDANTLY CLEAR 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


There have been three recent instances of 
an increasing and undesirable trend to di- 
minish the authority and responsibility of 
State and local agencies of Government— 
notably their power to deal with Commu- 
nists. 

One was the Supreme Court’s annulment 
of State laws against sedition on the ground 
that the Federal Government has preempted 
this field. This makes the uncovering of the 
hidden roots of Communist conspiracy more 
difficult, and some State legislative commit- 
tees and law enforcement agencies have per- 
formed useful services in that regard. 

The ruling also diminishes the general 
authority of the States, which has been 
steadily declining in proportion as the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy has been expanding in 
power and numbers. Many expected the 
present Administration to reverse this trend, 
but its achievements so far have been disap- 
pointing. 

A second hint of the erosion of local rights 
is Attorney General Brownell’s suggestion, 
not yet enacted into law, for eliminating the 
existing requirement that all State adminis- 
trative and judicial remedies be exhausted 
before access can be had to the Federal 
courts. The affront to State sovereignty in 
this proposal is obvious. 


OVERRIDING A RIGHT 


Finally, there is the Supreme Court de- 
cision which overrides the right of New York 
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City to dismiss employees who invoke the 
self-incrimination provision of the fifth 
amendment to avoid answering questions 
about their official conduct put to them by a 
properly constituted authority. The case at 
issue was that of Professor Harry Slochower, 
who refused under the fifth amendment to 
answer the question of a Senate investigating 
committee about alleged past Communist af- 
filiations. Under a New York City regulation 
he was automatically dismissed. 

This Supreme Court decision was given 
by a 5-to-4 majority. In other words, con- 
siderations of law and equity were pretty 
evenly balanced. What was good law to 5 
justices was bad law to 4. 

And indeed the ruling that Slochower 
was unjustly treated and entitled to rein- 
statement seems questionable on 2 grounds. 
State and municipal authorities possess the 
right to take measures against Communist 
infiltration in schools. And they have a 
right to exercise reasonable discretion in 
establishing terms of employment. 

The dissent framed by Justice Reed with 
the concurrence of Justices Minton and 
Burton (Justice Harlan entered a separate 
dissent on a slightly different basis) con- 
tains an incisive statement on the implica- 
tions and limitations of the fifth amend- 
ment: 

“Cities, like other employers may reason- 
ably conclude that a refusal to furnish 
appropriate information is enough to justify 
discharge. Legally authorized bodies. have 
a right to demand that citizens furnish facts 
pertinent to official inquiries. The duty to 
respond may be refused for personal protec- 
tion against prosecution only, but such 
avoidance of public duty to furnish infor- 
mation can properly be considered to stamp 
the employee as a person unfit to hold cer- 
tain official positions.” 

Justice Harlan, in his separate dissent, 
backs up this line of reasoning with the fol- 
lowing observation: “I think that a State 
may justifiably consider that teachers who 
refuse to answer questions concerning their 
official conduct are no longer qualified for 
public schoolteaching, on the ground that 
their refusal to answer jeopardizes the con- 
fidence that the public should have in its 
school system.” 

REFUTED VIEW 

These considered opinions, delivered by 
high legal authorities, are calculated to re- 
fute the view that no inference may properly 
be drawn from the resort to the fifth 
amendment in cases involving communism 
and corruption. The fifth amendment, it 
is true, specifies that no individual may be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself. But it does not specify 
that this individual shall enjoy the same 
esteem and confidence in the eyes of his 
neighbors, of the general public, of his em- 
ployer, whether public or private, after he 
has invoked the amendment. 

A university so well-known for its broad 
and tolerant conception of academic free- 
dom as Harvard has pronounced members 
of its faculty who invoked the fifth amend- 
ment before congressional investigating com- 
mittees as guilty of misconduct, although 
not so grave, unless aggravated by other 
circumstances, as to warrant dismissal. 
Other universities and colleges have treated 
the resort to the fifth amendment as cause 
or dismissal. 

: The overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people are opposed to Communists in 
Government offices and also to Communist 
teachers in schools. And this is not, as doc- 
trinaire libertarians would have us believe, 
because of prejudice against a small group 
with unpopular views. 

It is because Communists and Communist 
sympathizers in Government™ employment 
have habitually betrayed their trust and used 
their positions for purposes of espionage and 
for influencing policy decisions in favor of 
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the interests of a hostile foreign power. It is 
because Communist teachers are bound by 
party discipline to abuse their positions for 
Purposes of indoctrination. 


ANOTHER BLOW 


In view of these considerations, it does 
not seem that the New York City regula- 
tion, upset by the Supreme Court ruling, 
was unreasonable or out of line with public 
sentiment. What does seem clear is that 
this ruling, like that on sedition, is another 
blow to local rights and responsibilities. 

In a Nation so large as the United States 
and so varied in social and economic tra- 
ditions and conditions, complete centraliza- 


tion of power in the Federal Government is_ 


undesirable and probably unworkable. It 
would be well to consider carefully the im- 
plications not only of the fifth but also of 
the tenth amendment: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively or to 
the people.” 





You’re Wonderful—In a Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
fortunate to be a guest at the closing 
luncheon meeting of the First Women’s 
Congress on Housing here in our Nation’s 
Capital and I was impressed by all I saw 
and heard. 

Here were 100 women from all parts 
of our country, a large proportion of 
them mothers of big families, giving their 
Government their views on housing. 
The delegates at my table were most en- 
thusiastic. One said she wished the ses- 
sions could be continued for a longer 
period; another added she had become 
so impressed by the approach of our 
housing people in Washington she felt 
better about paying taxes. 

There was one speaker of the day and. 
she was Mrs. Joan Wade Rindlaub, a 
New York advertising expert, and her 
theme was You’re Wonderful—in a 
Changing World. She complimented 
the delegates on their obviously sincere 
efforts to be a part of the solution, not 
a part of the problem. 

Her address follows: 

You’RE WONDERFUL—IN A CHANGING WORLD 

Hello, all you nice people. I know why 
you’re here and it seems to me a fine thing. 
High time somebody got around to asking 
women what they want in their world— 
what have we been waiting around for all 
this time anyway? 

You see I write advertising. In my busi- 
ness we have to know all about women. So 
we go out and ask questions. Golly, we’ve 
learned a lot about you by asking questions, 
The nicest things. And the darndest things. 
We find out that you’re kind of afraid to 
make cake—cakes don’t come out so good 
for you—so someone goes out and comes up 
with a cake mix so woman-proof that anyone 
can make it and we can guarantee it will 
come out perfect every time. And it does— 
and you love us for it—things like that. 
Or we find out that you aren't afraid of 
eakes but frostings are your problem, 
couldn't you just sort of throw on a sauce— 
so we think up a lot of sauces for you to 
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throw on—things like that. Goes on all 
the time. You’d think everybody knows 
when people eat—breakfast, lunch and din- 
der, that’s when. Or is it? Nope. More 
food is downed in this country at a fourth 
meal that’s kind of snuck up between 9 
o'clock and midnight than between 6 and 
9 in the morning. Or so you tell us when 
we ask questions. You’d think everyone 
knows where people eat. In the diningroom, 
that’s where. Yes—if you’re not eating in 
the kitchen or out on the terrace or down 
in the game room or on the living-room floor, 
What do people eat? Now it gets really 
complicated. I could take a long time to 
tell you all about you on that one—there’s 
only one thing that really matters though. 
You’re eating a lot better, all of you, than 
you did even as short a time as 10 years ago. 
So you see why we have to keep asking ques- 
tions to keep up with your changing world. 

I’ve been thinking about this midcentury 
of ours. Think of the life of a boy born in 
1900. Could his mother have foreseen the 
changes ahead for that bit of humanity— 
from the horse and buggy to the car and 
plane and jet—from slow-mail to wireless 
and telegraph and telephone and the Atlan- 
tic cable and radio and television. From 10- 
day boats to the Queen Mary—(just this 
year, for the first time, more passengers 
flew the Atlantic than crossed by ship.) 
From gas lamps to indirect lighting. From 
red flannels to nylon briefs, From sulfur 
and molasses to sulfathiazole. From the 
music box to hi-fi. From palm-leaf fans to 
air conditioning. From coal stoves to elec- 
tric ranges built in the wall. From cold cel- 
lars to home freezers. From lantern slides to 
cinerama. From radios with earphones to 
portables for your purse. From outside Chic 
Sales to bathrooms with twin tubs. From 
the ear trumpet to the transitor. Whee! 
That was a half century! The boy of 1900 
lived in a house that had never known an 
electric washing machine, dishwasher, vacu- 
um cleaner, toast, iron, range. It had never 
seen a soap flake or detergent or a bug 
bomb—nor frozen foods or canned milk or 
baby foods—nor cake mixes or brown-and- 
serves or ice cream packed in dry ice. Not 
one of all that gay array of things in boxes 
and bottles and cans. The department store 
his rocking horse came from had never sold 
a@ radio or a TV or a sunlamp or a zipper or 
a wrist watch. The dressmaker who came 
to the house to outfit the family knew noth- 
ing of rayon or nylon or orlon or dacron. A 
man could buy a suit of sorts, but a woman 
would find it hard to buy a ready-made dress 
or @ permanent wave. Mother got along, 
who can tell how well, with no more cos- 
metics than a little rag she called “My 
shammy.” The old man manned the office 
minus bookkeeping machines and electric 
typewriters and ballpoint pens. 

Don’t let me bore you. This is your 
world. You’ve lived through it—through 
the tranquil years of the early 1900's the 
war years, the mad twenties, the sad thirties, 
the turbulent forties, and the constantly de- 
manding, challenging, stand-your-world-on- 
end years since the Second World War. 

In a Fanny Farmer cookbook at the turn 
of the century there was a prophetic state- 
ment. “There’s a new-fangled kind of yeast 
that comes in a little compressed cake and 
some women have found that it is perfectly 
safe to use it.” There have been new-fan- 
gled yeasts afermenting in a thousand and 
one fields through the half-century just 
past and some women and some men, too, 
have found them more than perfectly safe— 
they have been richly profitable. New-fan- 
gled yeasts. They’ve fermented in your life, 
a I’m suspecting. I know they have in 

ne. 

Do you have a little more money to spend 
than your mother at your age? Do you 
spend it a little more freely? You're right 
at home in the changing world. Have you 
traveled more? Everybody's doing it. 
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Do you have a little more education? Will 
your children have a little more than you? 
Changing world. Today’s customer has been 
around more. She’s moving more. Five mil- 
lion moves a year—4 movgs to a family in 
the last 10 years. No wonder men want 
to know what you want in your houses. 

There are more women with jobs in today’s 
world—1 in every 2 women in the labor force 
is married. More than 1 in 4 mothers man- 
ages an outside job. More children in school. 
More people over 65. These facts color our 
wants and our needs. 

And other forces stretch and widen our 
imagination and our taste. For today’s cus- 
tomer has read more—more books, more 
magazines, more serious reading. She’s 
heard more and better music. She’s en- 
joyed more art. She’s seen more of the 
world on TV. She’s been more involved— 
in clubs and churches and community ac- 
tivities. And so the people who go out 
to ask you questions and the people who 
sit at home and study the answers agree 
on a great many things—today’s customer, 
they report, not only has more money and 
more leisure and more children and more 
work and more play but—you will like this 
one—she has more sense. This, I think, is 
a fine thing. Fine thing for men to find 
out. Of course, we’ve known it all the 
time. But the new awareness of women’s 
basic intelligence and good sense has hada 
wholesome influence on today’s advertising 
and selling programs. It is one big reason 
for things like this conference. There’s a 
new maturity in a lot of the programs and 
products intended for you these days—be- 
cause men know that, because you have more 
sense, your picture of the good life has 
changed a little. 

This year in my business we are all begin- 
ners, finding out afresh all about our cus- 
tomers and their good life. For you make 
your buying choices, says the 20th Century 
Fund’s study, America’s Economic Resources, 
you choose the kind of a life you wish to lead, 
according to your own picture of the good 
life. 

This is important—to Government and to 
business. And it’s easy to show you why. 
Suppose for a minute you picture the good 
life as a free, untrammeled, outdoor life, a 
casual life. You can see for yourself that a 
cosmetic manufacturer would need to know 
that—he has to look for ways to give you 
loose, easy curls, not tight, city-looking hair- 
dos. And a food manufacturer would want 
to come up with quick and easy convenience 
foods, not slow and complex recipes. And a 
clothing manufacturer would want to dream 
up slacks and separates and play clothes and 
pay less attention to formal gowns. And an 
automobile manufacturer might build new 
station wagons and bring out his cars in gay 
country colors. And an electrical manufac- 
turer might come up with ways for you to 
take electrical conveniences along out- 
doors—outdoor cooking equipment, picnic 
equipment—or might develop new ways to 
cut your time in the house so you can have 
more of the good life as you want it. 

So you see it all begins with you. You 
dream up your good life and we work to make 
your dreams come true. 

What is it like, this good life, as American 
customers picture it—and live it—today? It’s 
@ spending life, the books tell us. It’s a 
spending life, this good life. The 20th Cen- 
tury Fund says, rather grandly, today’s cus- 
tomer has “a propensity to spend.” Men used 
to call it money burning holes in her pocket. 
You are ready to pay for the good life as you 
see it. You’ve been buying more durables— 
things that last, like houses, refrigerators, 
new stoves, new cars. You've been spending 
more, deliberately more, for food. You've 
been spending less for movies, more for tele- 
vision. You’ve been buying less clothes. 
Clothes don’t seem to be the symbol of the 
good life that they used to be any more. 
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The good life is a family life. You've been 
marrying younger, having first babies young- 
er, second babies younger—confounding the 
experts by having more children than they 
expected. 

The good life is a country life. You got off 
of the farm and into the city and learned a 
few things, and now you’re heading back for 
the country, or at least for the new suburbia, 
as fast as you can say “split level ranch house 
with a first and second mortgage.” 

The good life is a homesome thing—a stay- 
at-home life. It’s a do-thimgs-together life. 
The Overstreets call it “togetherness’—and 
they take a pleasant view of it. “The new 
Adam,” they say, “is not embarrassed to be 
seen drying the dishes or attending a PTA 
meeting. He is the right sort of companion 
for the new Eve, the many-sided, resource- 
ful, yet feminine woman of today.” What 
are Adam and Eve up to in their new togeth- 
erness? You know. You're cooking together. 
You’re down in the workshop together. 
You’re praying together in the greatest re- 
vival of religion this country has ever known. 
You're playing together—active sports, parlor 
games, community activities. You're taking 
trips together—going on picnics together— 
bringing up the children together. Who's 
putting on wallpaper these days? Paper- 
hangers? - Nope. Sixty percent of all wall- 
paper going up in America is put on by Adam 
and Eve. Eve soaks the strips of paper, Adam 
puts them up. Who’s laying linoleum? 
Adam and Eve. Who’s doing the dishes? 
Adam and Eve—or sometimes poor, lone 
Adam. : 

I was riding on a bus on New Jersey’s route 
4 recently. The bus stopped at the New 
Jersey side of the George Washington Bridge 
and a young couple came aboard. The little 
wife sat down near me. Her tall, blonde hus- 
band paid the driver and came on through 
the bus. “Come on back, honey,” he told his 
wife quietly. ‘“There’s a better seat back 
there together.” They weren’t going far. 
Just across the bridge. Five minutes. But 
5 minutes or 5 years—they had found a deep 
secret of the good life—the secret of to- 
‘getherness. 

I’ve been telling you some of the reasons 
why we know good things about you. Ex- 
plaining, I hope, a little bit of why American 
government and American business are both 
working harder today to understand you and 
your present and your future. 

To keep this booming civilization of ours 
on an even keel, it is not enough for gov- 
ernment or business merely to meet your 
wants and needs. We have constantly upon 
us the obligation to be out in front of you— 
to help broaden your picture of the good 

*life—that you may profit by the new abun- 
dance. 

That you may profit by the new abundance. 
That, I think, is the keynote of much of 
the thinking in government and business 
today. And a lot of people are working at 
it. The electrical industry is working at it. 

At the beginning of this century less than 
2 percent of the homes in the United States 
were wired for electricity. Today we've re- 
versed that—98 percent are wired. 

Today electricity can heat our homes, warm 
our blankets (and baby’s bottle), supply us 
with limitless hot water, cook our meals, 
and wash and dry the dishes afterward. 
Electricity can cool our homes, freeze our 
food, cool and dry and circulate our air, 
make ice cream, and give us a limitiess supply 
of ice cubes. Electricity can wash, dry, and 
iron our clothes, clean house, entertain us, 
and light our homes so they’ll glow with 
charm and cheer. ~- 

Sounds like a wonderful world to live in, 
doesn’t it? Butis it? Nope. And you know 
why: Half of all the homes in the United 
States were built before 1925. In those days 
homes were wired for lights and the 15 ap- 
pliances then available. The annual electri- 
cal consumption of the average home was 400 
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kilowatt-hours. Today there are 54 electri- 
cal wonders on the homeowner’s list of things 
to buy—the average consumption figure has 
jumped to more than 2,700 kilowatt-hours. 
But what about the wiring? Fuses are pop- 
ping like champagne corks all over the land. 

It isn’t only older homes that suffer. New 
homes—millions of them—being built today 
are being equipped with minimum electrical 
power. (Oh, the poor benighted unimagi- 
native minimum.) The cost difference be- 
tween the minimum and the ideal is small, 
but when new homes are built on a let’s-save- 
every-penny-possible basis the wiring suf- 
fers and many homes are sold today with 
wiring that’s obsolete even before the first 
owner moves in. 

A lot is being done about this. A lot is 
being done to educate the millions of per- 
spiring, pillow-punching, sleep-hungry peo- 
ple who plank down hard-earned money for 
an air conditioner—only to find that their 
home doesn’t have the “housepower” to make 
the thing perform. A lot is being done about 
the millions who save and save and finally 
buy mother that shiny efficient rotisserie— 
only to find that when it’s on, and the refrig- 
erator starts up, the fuse blows and the 
whole house is plunged into darkness. A 
Iot is being done to tell appliance buyers 
that in order to live better—electrically— 
they need three things, enough power (serv- 
ice entrance) from the electric utility com- 
pany; enough circuits and outlets at conven- 
ient places all around the home; and the 
wonderful electrical products and appliances 
that roll off our factory assembly lines in 
mouth-watering decorator colors. 

A lot is being done by the makers of build- 
ing materials to give you things that you 
want—more space, or the effect of more 
space, in your houses, more color, more tex- 
ture and textured materials, more sound- 
proofing, more informality in design and 
colors, more practical interior surfaces—easy- 
to-clean-floors, washable walls, more freedom 
from housework, more time for your family. 
A lot is being done by the makers of modern 
living fibers to give you rugs and curtains 
and slip covers and draperies that are easy 
to wash and quick to dry and practical and 
beautiful, too. A lot is being done to under- 
stand you better—your need to love and to 
be loved, to be understood and respected and 
liked. You are hungry, and you want to 
be fed with a minimum of trouble and a 
maximum of satisfaction. You are weary 
and you want to be housed with a minimum 
of work and a maximum of comfort. You 
are busy and you want to be clothed with a 
minimum of trouble and a maximum of good 
appearance. You are lonely islands, you 
want understanding and things that will 
help you to be understood. You get up in the 
morning and work hard all day and you 
come home tired and there’s always some- 
thing to worry about, somebody is mad or 
somebody is sad or somebody is broke or 
somebody is blue. You.have big worries and 
little worries and the days go by and the 
years go by and things don’t work out the 
way you hoped. We who ask questions, we 
who plan programs, we who write editorials 
and advertising, we know these things about 
you. More and more we are trying to be 
helpful, to be understanding, to give you 
new ideas to make your lives gayer or brighter 
or simpler or in some definite fashion more 
livable. We are trying to satisfy your deep- 
down needs. 

For just as the world has grown in the last 
50 years, so I think that every individual 
must grow bigger, stronger, deeper, grow in 
understanding, grow in awareness, grow in 
stature, to meet the mixed-up world’s de- 
mands. 

I ran across a question the other day— 
Are you part of the problem or part of the 
solution? The Government is trying, and 
manufacturers are trying, to be part of the 
solution to your problems—not to make more 
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problems for you. But I think you will want 
to try, too. Try to be part of the solution 
of the safety problem—this is something only 
you can do. You can make a safety tour 
of your house, as a mother, as a father, as 
your home’s safety engineer. You can get 
the whole family into the act, march around 
the house and have every member of the 
family think up ways to make the place safer 
to live in—bigger ashtrays, less trash, no 
oil-soaked waste. A safety tour of the up- 
stairs and the downstairs and the backyard 
and the frontyard and the cellar and the 
attic, with everybody working on how to be- 
ware of the flying rug and the glassy tub and 
the too-hot coffee and the too-cold family, 
because the accident-prone are the lorn and 
the lone. These are your problems—you can 
help in their solution. Try a comfort tour 
of your house, too—are the lights where you 
need them and the ashtrays where you want 
them and the pillows plump and the chairs 
inviting? Is your house a comfortable place 
to be, are you a comfortable woman to be 
with? Are you problem, or solution? 

Are you making your house a home where 
your children can put down roots? Are you 
filling it with the good things that will give 
them wings—the books, the paintings, the 
music, the laughter, the love, above all, the 
love. I heard a story the other day about a 
5-year-old who sent a message to her grand- 
mother. “Give Granny all my love,” she told 
her mother. And then, overcome by the 
enormity of the gift, she stopped short and 
thought it over. Then her face cleared. “It’s 
all right,” she said. “I can make more by 
morning.” The home where love is in endless 
supply, where you can always make some 
more by morning—that is a good home to 
live in, whether or not it measures up to all 
these dreams you've been giving your Gov- 
ernment. And I suspect that all of you are 
such deep down wonderful people that you 
will go home and warm it with your own 
glow so that your house, on your street, in 
your town, in your State, in your Nation, 
may forever, under God, be part of the solu- 
tion, not the problem. May God bless you, 
as the prayer book puts it, in your innocent 
endeavors—and may you have a safe trip 
home. 





Now Pass It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago American of Tuesday, 
April 24, 1956: 

Now Pass IT 


The American people are on the verge of 
having their highway congestion problems 
settled. The House Committee on Public 
Works has produced an excellent highway 
bill and the House soon will pass judgment 
on it. 

The Hearst newspapers urgently recom- 
mend the passage of this legislation. 

Its fundamental provisions—the allotment 
of Federal aid to the several road systems 
of the 48 States and the tax schedule which 
will finance that aid—have been intelli- 
gently prepared and are almost unanimously 
approved by everyone who understands the 
highway problem and its solution. 
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Other provisions, the fringe provisions, 
are more controversial because of the spe- 
cial interests concerned, but in no case do 
they warrant a vote against the bill. 

In the opinion of the Hearst newspapers, 
which have carefully followed and enthusi- 
astically supported this legislation from its 
inception, the passage of this bill is in the 
national interest. 

Any reasons that still exist to oppose it 
are based on such petty, narrow, self-serving 
reasons that those Representatives who vote 
against it become subject to appraisal as 
petty, narrow, self-serving individuals. 

We believe they will be so appraised by the 
public they are elected to serve. 

Out of our knowledge of this subject may 
we say this: 

A vote against this bill is a vote for chaos 
in the highway field. 

A vote for it is a vote in the national inter- 
est of the people of the United States. 





Forest and Woodlands Recreation and 


Wildlife Use Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing, along with a number of my 
colleagues, legislation which has as its 
broad objective assuring greater public 
multiple resource use of more than 160 
million acres of public domain lands in 
the United States and Alaska classified 
as commercial forest areas and wood- 


land areas, and administered by the, 


Department of the Interior. 

These vast areas of public domain— 
whether known or unknown in all re- 
spects, and whether developed or un- 
developed—contain valuable public re- 
sources: land and water resources, min- 
eral and material resources, timber and 
grazing resources, fish and wildlife re- 
sources, recreational, scenic, and wilder- 
ness resources. 

PRESENT RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


The public land laws provide for entry 
on these areas for resource utilization, 
The Secretary of the Interior has au- 
thority to permit harvesting of timber; 
the lands embraced within the proposed 
legislation contain an estimated 411 bil- 
lion board feet of timber, nearly half of 
it—199 billion board-feet—located on 
lands classified as commercial forest 
land. The bulk of the lands covered in 
the bill—125 million acres—are located 
in Alaska, but 22 States contain a total 
of 4.1 million acres of commercial forest 
lands and 13 States contain nearly 30 
million acres of woodlands. 

Grazing is presently permitted on sub- 
stantial acreages of the lands covered 
by the bill through operation of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act; water resources de- 
velopment is authorized under the gen- 
eral reclamation law; the Flood Control 
Acts assure necessary activity in the 
field of navigation and flood control; 
and watershed management and de- 
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velopment is assured through joint ac- 

tivities of the Departments of the In- 

terior and Agriculture. The lands are, 

in the main, subject to entry under the 

general mining law, Mineral Leasing 

Act, and the Materials Disposals Act. 
NEED FOR THE BILL 


Notwithstanding the foregoing, I feel, 
as do many of my colleagues, that there 
is not presently clear-cut and sufficient 
enough authority in the Secretary of the 
Interior to assure full utilization of cer- 
tain other resource values on _ these 
lands, nor are sufficient funds made 
available. , 

Congress, through enactment of pub- 
lic land laws now on the statute books, 
has provided for substantial multiple 
resource use of Interior-managed wood- 
lands and forest lands, but has not to 
date authorized expenditure of funds 
for maximum public recreational uses, 
for improvement and maintenance of 
wildlife habitat values, and for providing 
adequate safety, sanitation, and health 
measures and facilities. 

The legislation introduced today, 
would, in my view, remedy the present 
situation, and at the same time would 
permit continuation of present multiple 
resource utilization under the general 
public land laws. As introduced, the 
bill would authorize the appropriation 
of not to exceed $3.5 million annually, 
from the share of the United States’ 
receipts from these lands, to carry out 
the program envisaged. 

WHAT THE BILL WOULD NOT DO 


Before turning to an analysis of what 
the bill will do, I should like to make 
some brief observations of what I in- 
tend the bill to not do. 

It is not intended that the bill op- 
erate to disturb or diminish the share 
of receipts from the lands involved 
which are presently credited to the 
States and counties; the basic funds 
to be expended would come from the 
share of the United States. 

It is not intended that the recrea- 
tional program or wildlife habitat de- 
velopment program authorized shall in- 
terfere in any respect with presently 
authorized development and utilization 
of these areas under existing public land 
laws. In short, the newly authorized 
programs would have to go forward 
compatible with presently authorized 
activities; mining, mineral leasing, and 
materials development; timber harvest- 
ing; grazing; water resource utilization; 
and related activities. 

It is not intended that the legislation 
interfere with, or modify, operation of 
present laws providing for the selection 
of lands by States under the school land 
selection, lieu selection, and related 
laws. 

It is not intended that the legislation, 
as proposed, be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to levy 
charges and fees not presently author- 
ized by law. 

Finally, it is not intended that the 
legislation proposed be construed as au- 
thorizing further land acquisition by 
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the United States; on the contrary, the 
bill explicitly prohibits land acquisition. 
WHAT THE BILL WOULD DO 


There follows an analysis of the provi- 
sions of the forest and woodlands use 
legislation introduced today; there is 


also included information indicating the 
by States, of the 


statistical scope, 
legislation: 
SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


1. Section 1 constitutes a congressional 
policy declaration that— 

(a) All of the resources of the public 
domain shall be so managed, conserved, 
utilized and developed’ as to assure maxi- 
mum public use thereof. 

(b) Public use for purposes of recreation 
is a beneficial use of public domain forest 
lands and woodlands. 

{c) Development and maintenance of 
such areas for maximum safety, sanitation, 
and wildlife habitat values, and the concur- 
rent maintenance of timber, wood, and 
forest values, including sources of water, is 
@ proper function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

2. Section 2 would authorize an annual 
appropriation of not to exceed $3.5 million 
in any year, such sum to be made available 
to the Department of the Interior—which 
administers the forest lands and woodlands 
areas covered by the bill—until expended as 
provided in section 3. 

The moneys authorized would be appro- 
priated from the United States share of 
the receipts from these lands; the intent 
of the language is to assure that the share 
of such receipts presently earmarked for 
States and counties will not be diminished 
or affected by this legislation. 

8. Section 3 directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to prescribe such regulations gov- 
erning the expenditure of the funds au- 
thorized as will assure—in accordance with 
current and prospective public mutiple 
use— 

(a) development, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of public domain forest lands and wood- 
lands for recreational use; 

(b) improvement and maintenance of 
wildlife habitat thereon; and 

(c) provision for adequate safety, sani- 
tation, and health measures and facilities. 

A proviso in this section would prohibit 
expenditure of funds appropriated by the 
legislation for land acquisition. 

4. Section 4 relates to use fees and charges 
collected by the United States for improved 
forest lands or woodlands recreational areas, 
and provides that amounts so collected shall 
be set aside as a special fund to carry out 
the purposes of the legislation, and in turn 
set off against any amount in excess of the 
$3.5 million annual appropriation author- 
ized. 


ESTIMATED AREA OF PUBLIC DOMAIN FOREST 
LANDS AND WOODLANDS ADMINISTERED BY 
THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR * 


Twenty-two States contain a total of 4,136,- 
190 acres of commercial forest lands admin- 
istered by Interior, and covered by the pro- 
posed legislation; 13 States contain a total 
of 29,985,000 acres of woodlands, covered by 
the proposed legislation. 

Alaska alone has 40 million acres of com- 
mercial forest lands and 85 million acres of 
woodlands, administered by Interior, and 
within the scope of the proposed legislation. 

Total United States and Alaska, forest 
lands, 44,136,190. 

Total United States and Alaska, woodlands, 
114,985,000. 


1 Source: Table 10, p. 14, Report of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Land Management, 
Statistical Appendix, 1955. 
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Acreage breakdown, by State, of areas af- 
fected by proposed legislation 


Forest lands | Woodlands 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


100, 000 
91, 000 
300 

533, 000 

6, 000 

633, 000 
182, 000 

5, 000 

426, 000 
40, 000, 000 


New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


657, 000 
85, 000, 000 


1 Less than 1,000 acres. 


Federal Assistance to Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following extracts of a statement 
by Mr. Solomon Barkin, director of re- 
search, Textile Workers Union of Ameri- 
ca, before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Mr. Barkin’s remarks are succinct and 
to the point and need no elaboration by 
me: 

STATEMENT OF SOLOMON BARKIN, DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH, TEXTILE WorRKERS UNION OF 
America, AFL-CIO, BEFoRE THE SuBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY ON ASSISTANCE TO DE- 
PRESSED AREAS, APRIL 23, 1956 


We are much encouraged by the present 
interest in providing Federal assistance to 
depressed areas. This concern for the well- 
being of the people in the chronically dis- 
tressed communities has been slow in com- 
ing. But we are heartened by the fact that 
the representative of both parties have finally 
determined that Federal action is timely and 
imperative. The local efforts are insufficient. 
The principle of Federal responsibility in 
the field of local economic recovery is now 
clearly recognized even though there are 
major differences in approach and in the 
amount of Federal assistance, guidance and 
monies which the proponents of the respec- 
tive plans are willing to grant for this 
project. 

We are troubled by the conviction that the 
philosophy underlying and the provisions of 
H. R. 8555 will frustrate efforts in this field 
rather than provide the help that is truly 
needed. Hope will be awakened among the 
distressed communities that real assistance 
will be offered and that the Federal Govern- 
ment is starting an all out drive to help 
them in their economic rehabilitation. But 
the provisions of the bill are not sufficient to 
back up this promise. 

We are anxious to see such changes in this 
bill and that of the Douglas bill (S. 2663) 
which will guarantee an effective workable 
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program of assistance and leadership to the 
distressed areas. We have previously been 
assured of Federal assistance but the Gov- 
ernment failed to implement these promises. 
Candidate Dwight D. Eisenhower assured 
the citizens of New England and particularly 
Lawrence, Mass., in 1952 that the commu- 
nities would be helped. The Federal ad- 
ministrations since 1950 have issued several 
administrative and executive orders designed 
to give preferential considerations to the 
needs of these communities. But few prac- 
tical results followed. 

Gestures in the direction of assistance are 
not enough. We must end the wastage of 
human and national resources. We can ill 
afford to continue this traffic in human 
hopes. An effective program must be sub- 
stituted for vague promises and generous 
speeches. The program must be an effective 
one which will help in the practical economic 
rehabilitation of these areas. H. R. 8555 is 
insufficient to accomplish this purpose. It 
must be modified so that its philosophy and 
provisions more nearly reflect those incor- 
porated in S. 2663. 

We need effective legislation to offset the 
disillusionment which has set in from the 
failure of administrative action to help in 
the rehabilitation of these areas. Congress 
can redeem this Nation’s record through posi- 
tive action. We believe that the program 
of economic reconstruction for depressed 
areas must occupy as significant a place on 
the calendar of congressional action as the 
programs of aid to foreign countries. The 
latter are designed to rebuild the ‘economies 
of our allies and neutral nations so that they 
can better fend off external and internal 
communist and totalitarian aggression. Pro- 
grams for domestic reconstruction of de- 
pressed areas will help create the economic 
resources from which the funds for such 
assistance can be derived. 

Both H. R. 8555 and S. 2663 recognize the 
true nature of the problem presented by the 
depressed area. The former declares that 
these areas are characterized by “substantial 
and persistent unemployment * * * (which) 
causes hardship to many individuals and 
their families and detracts from the national 
welfare by wasting vital human resources.” 
In S. 2663 there is recognition of the “present 
existence of excessive unemployment in cer- 
tain areas of the Nation is jeopardizing the 
health standard of living and general welfare 
of the Nation.” Our goal for our domestic . 
economic program must be at least as high as 
that for our foreign assistance program. The 
President of the United States declared in 
his message on the mutual security program 
that we seek to develop “a society marked by 
human welfare, individual liberty, and a ris- 
ing standard of living.” Only an effective 
program of assistance to the distressed areas 
can help realize this objective. 

FEDERAL LEADERSHIP VITAL 


Two basic deficiencies are evident in 
H. R. 8555. First is the refusal to provide 
Federal leadership and adequate financial aid 
in these programs. The second is the deter- 
mination to make this a subordinate program 
by rejecting the principle of an independent 
administrative agency and placing this ac- 
tivity in an established agency devoted to 
very different functions. The existing de- 
partments have shown little determination 
or inclination to promote an all-out program 
of economic rehabilitation, nor have they any 
sympathy for Federal leadership in this area. 
We have great fears that the assignment of 
this responsibility to present agencies will 
severely limit the activities, and enthusiasm, 
and imaginative initiative required for effec- 
tive work in this field. 

Federal leadership is vital in promoting the 
economic rehabilitation of the distressed 
areas. Unfortunately the H. R. 8555 does not 
recognize this principle. As a matter of fact, 
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it is constructed on a very different principle. 
In the words of President Eisenhower it seeks 
to assist “communities to help themselves.” 
The “major responsibility in planning and 
financing the economic redevelopment of 
their communities must remain with local 
citizens.” 

The dependenee on local initiative, we con- 
tend, is insufficient and even unsound. We 
have relied upon such efforts in most com- 
munities now considered distressed and they 
are inadequate. Such local efforts have been 
so limited that the challenge of economic re- 
habilitation of distressed areas has become a 
national problem. Would it have become a 
national issue if local efforts were sufficient? 

The continued emphasis on local efforts re- 
flects an inadequate grasp of the difficulties 
and the size of the problem. H.R. 8555 repre- 
sents blind rejection of the lessons we have 
learned during the last 10 years on the need 
of Federal leadership. It suggests that the 
authors were more intent on providing a 
cynical gesture of interest rather than a real 
program of assistance. The need is to supple- 
ment or substitute for inadequate local ef- 
forts or the absence of local efforts because 
the greater national interest dictates that 
the continued distress is destructive of the 
national well-being and at variance with the 
commitment under the Employment Act of 
1946 that “it is the continuing policy and re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government * * * 
to coordinate and utilize all of its plans, 
functions, and resources for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining * * * maximum 
employment.” 

We do not have maximum employment 
while we have chronic unemployment in 
these distressed areas. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot escape responsibility by merely 
passing the onus to the inactivity of the local 
group. It has an obligation to provide lead- 


ership and assistance to assure their eco- 
nomic rehabilitation through direct inter- 
vention and leadership when the local com- 


munities fail. The broader national interest 
dictates that such positive steps be taken. 

We cannot endanger our entire economy 
through the deficiencies and inadequacies of 
sectors thereof. We are recognizing this 
challenge in the field of agriculture. 

Setbacks in this area are endangering our 
stability and progress. We similarly must 
face up to the seepages in our economic 
structure occurring in the distressed areas 
and demand immediate Federal action to 
avoid the economic reversals of broader 
magnitude. 

We are suspicious of the motives of H. R. 
8555 because its spokesmen have defined 
the problem as well as the proponents of 
broader action. But they have not con- 
structed a program which is equal to the 
needs. Mr. Arthur Larson, Under Secretary 
of Labor, declared that the “Federal Gov- 
ernment should concentrate on aiding local- 
ities where the situation is of long duration.” 
The program is then to be directed to meet 
not minor recessions or difficulties but basic 
structural ones in areas suffering from per- 
sistent unemployment and economic inac- 
tivity. Palliatives and temporary relief are 
insufficient but broad programs of assistance 
are needed. The shortcomings of H. R. 
8555 will become even more evident if we 
spell out the characteristics of an area beset 
by these long-run problems. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRESSED AREAS 

First it is an area which has lost historic 
locational advantages. The losses in em- 
ployment were far-reaching so that large 
pools of unemployment have persisted for 
long periods of time. The reasons for these 
reversals tend to be most fundamental. 
Vast economic, social or competitive factors 
have disturbed the stability of the prevail- 
ing industrial and employment structure. 
Plants have been closed; and older employ- 
ments have virtually disappeared. The 
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newer industries and employers have not 
recognized advantages which would encour- 
age them to move into or be established in 
the area. 

The disappearance of locational assets may 
have been due to many factors well beyond 
the control of the community itself or the 
very employers who were forced to contract 
or close their operations. In the majority 
of cases, the plant closing has not been ac- 
companied by migration. They represented 
a contraction of operations. The closings 
and shrinkage may well have been due to the 
exhaustion of mineral or natural resources, 
changes in consumer habits which have di- 
verted demand from this to other products; 
shift in market locations; newer technologies 
and materials which may have made exist- 
ing sources uneconomic and processes obso- 
lete; tariff policies which originate in Wash- 
ington or Geneva which may make it im- 
possible for the local plant to compete with 
imports; or subsidies or differential induce- 
ments offered by other communities which 
would include tax exemptions, aids in 
financing construction or machinery, attrac- 
tive terms for expansion or vigorous anti- 
union policies. 

We may incidentally note that the new 
technologies are likely to increase the rate 
of plant closings, since the benefits to be ob- 
tained from new plants designed to incor- 
porate the latest technological developments 
are so huge and the economies of new plant 
construction methods and materials are so 
impressive that management may find it 
more economic to abandon older plants and 
substitute newer structures for them in dif- 
ferent areas. The problem of distressed 
communities resulting from such abandon- 
ments is likely to be intensified and become 
an integral part of the normal experience of 
industrial areas. 

The problems of a distressed community 
are structural rather than superficial. A 
solution must look to the redevelopment of 
the area and the careful promotion of new 
locational advantages which can become the 
neuclei of economic growth. A new eco- 
nomic structure has to be built to encourage 
new enterprise. The construction of a new 
plant site or the rehabilitation of an indus- 
trial property is not enough. Real economic 
redevelopment requires prolonged explora- 
tion and planning for long-term growth. 
Such a project the local communities have 
seldom undertaken and are not prepared to 
launch. Only a Federal agency with these 
specific objectives in mind can provide the 
initiative, technical help, and financial as- 
sistance which will encourage this type of 
growth. 

We have enough experience to know that 
private enterprise can do this job if it is 
so minded and can see specific advantages 
for itself in a specific area. Our problem is 
not with the communities and areas where 
private enterprise is doing or can do the 
job. Our task is to stimulate and assure the 
consummation of programs for rehabilita- 
tion in areas where private enterprise and 
local endeavors have been insufficient. These 
exist in the chronically distressed areas for 
which the present legislation is designed. 

Second, it is an area where local enter- 
prise and initiative have usually been smoth- 
ered and repressed by the existence of per- 
sistent and chronic unemployment, or may 
not even have been encouraged. Areas suf- 
fering from prolonged unemployment are 
like individuals who have been physically 
ill or unemployed. They tose heart and 
courage. ‘They become resigned and dis- 
couraged. Their spirit has been knocked 
out of them. Their physical energies have 
been drained. The failure of the previous 
efforts tends to discourage newer efforts. 
They cannot be relied upon to act for them- 
selves. ‘They are like unemployed persons 
who need the outside help of a professional 
agency dedicated to correcting this attitude 
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and providing them with specific guidance 
and courage and assistance. Outside assist- 
ance can only come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Many depressed communities have been 
without experience in successful independ- 
ent local enterprise. The communities, like 
those in the textile and coal industries, have 
usually been single-industry towns and areas 
where a single group of employers, usually 
absentee in character, have dominated the 
area. The communities have been governed, 
dominated, and directed by the manage- 
ments and representatives of these absentee 
owners. They have not encouraged inde- 
pendent action. They are not likely to have 
many civic organizations, or professional or 
middle classes with the initiative and dar- 
ing, or trade unions with the experience to 
undertake so vast an effort at economic re- 
habilitation. These small communities have 
been so accustomed to having the lives of 
their people and their economic destiny di- 
rected by these representatives of outside 
interests, and they have been left without 
the resources for self-assertion in a crisis. 
The lessons of the present distressed areas 
should not be missed by the prospering com- 
munities in our country which are char- 
acterized by similar conditions at the pres- 
ent time. It is important to change these 
characteristics and to eliminate this indus- 
trial domination while there is a chance and 
while the crisis is not upon them. 

We can offer many illustrations of textile 
communities where the people have been un- 
prepared for the distasters which have be- 
fallen them because they have had no past 
experience with stimulating local enterprise 
or economic opportunities. The fault does 
not lie with these people. The large out- 
side enterprises repressed them and pre- 
vented opportunities from arising. Low 
wages had long kept the people submerged. 
The best proof that the human material 
is rich, and that it is the climate created 
by these enterprises which prevented initia- 
tive, is that many more venturesome in- 
dividuals have left these communities and 
established impressive successful businesses 
in other parts of the country. 

Any program, therefore, which assumes 
that all communities can initiate and under- 
take the responsibilities for local economic 
rehabilitation is starting from a wrong pre- 
mise. Moreover, it is punitive in its concep- 
tion, since it would penalize the more sub- 
merged communities which need the greatest 
amount of outside help. 

Third, it is an area which has low financial 
resources and is, therefore, least capable of 
raising the capital required for these long- 
term, bold programs for rehabilitation. The 
very fact that unemployment has persisted 
and become chronic has meant that the 
community’s tax rolls have suffered and its 
financial resources have been drained. It is 
not as capable of financing its own programs 
as are the more prosperous communities, 
The philosophy underlying the present pro- 
gram seeks, therefore, to withhold help from 
the needy and reward with assistance the 
less critical areas. 

H. R. 8555 has not faced up to the eco- 
nomic realities of the distressed areas. The 
authors have begrudingly accepted the prin- 
ciple of assistance, but have not recognized 
that the economic reverses have left these 
communities least financially capable of act- 
ing. They need investments in public serv- 
ices and facilities, investigation, model proj- 
ects and the planting of nuclei industries. 
These cannot be provided, or even adequately 
conceived, by the distressed community 
which has been left stranded by economic 
reverses. 

Fourth, an economically distressed area is 
seldom a single community. It extends 
beyond a political subdivision and includes 
a geographical region. It is usually coexist- 
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ent with a full labor market. If economic 
assistance is to be provided, it must be con- 
ceived on a larger pattern than a specific 
municipality. The program must be planned 
for an entire area. The distress affects the 
entire area since people are recruited from 
different parts of the labor market area. 
It cannot be localized to a limited area, 
as is proposed in H. R. 8555, section III (A 
and B). ° 

S. 2663 has a broader definition in that it 
sets no such restriction and the area which 
can be selected for the organization of local 
committees may more truly correspond to the 
economic bounds of the full region. In con- 
tinuing the present practice of relying on 
restricted, existing political subdivisions, the 
failings in the present programs will be per- 
petuated. The purpose of the legislation will 
be largely negated. 

Three deficiencies of present programs re- 
quire special mention. First, many of them 
are modest because they are conceived in 
terms of a small, local development for local 
residents, whereas the actual employees 
formerly engaged in other employment may 
reside in other political subdivisions. 
Second, the plans invite competition among 
political subdivisions, which often encourages 
an emphasis on subsidies rather than con- 
structive programs. Third, they prevent full 
exploitation of the economic resources of 
the area and the opportunities for construc- 
tive redesign of the locational character- 
istics, since such broader programs often in- 
volve sites outside the immediate political 
subdivisions eager to solve their problems. 
Only by dealing with the area as a whole 
can adequate programs be developed to meet 
the challenge. 

DEFICIENCIES OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


One of the basic deficiencies of H. R. 8555 
is contained in section 106 (8) which re- 
quires programs to be approved by the State 
or any agency, instrumentality, or local po- 
litical subdivision thereof, which would have 
to make a positive finding that the project 
for which financial assistance is sought is 
consistent with such program. 

All of us who have followed the proce- 
dures adopted by State governments know 
that this proviso is fatal to the entire pro- 
gram. Many State governments have no in- 
terest in industrial development. In fact, 
we can run up a list of States which have 
resisted such programs or have shown little 
interest in them. The agricultural com- 
plexion of many State governments has 
biased their executive and administrative 
personnel against such undertakings. De- 
velopment commissions have become adver- 
tising bureaus for their lakes and vacation 
resources rather than planning bureaus for 
industrial development. It would be fatal 
to this entire undertaking to enable them 
to veto efforts in this field. 

The Journal of Commerce in an editorial 
on April 5, 1956, declared that the admin- 
istration is not entirely consistent in re- 
quiring State approval of projects under the 
area aid bill, for it proposes to bring the 
Federal housing law into the plan, includ- 
ing provision for sewage, water facilities, 
and the like and these do not require State 
clearance. Dealings are directly with appro- 
priate local entities as in the case for urban 
renewal programs, except in situations where 
State-matched funds are involved. Two 
State governors, the newspaper further adds, 
déclarled taat the States ought not to be per- 
mitted to veto it or to exclude the other- 
wise eligible labor-surplus areas in their bor- 
ders from benefiting, once the plan is 
adopted by Congress. Governor Leader, of 
Pennsylvania, suggested that the Federal 
Government should work through States 
which were themselves working effectively in 
the field, but where they were not, the Gov- 
ernment should reserve the privilege to work 
with appropriate local entities, 
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The basic fact is that there are States 
as well as local communities which will dis- 
courage or will refuse to take action or 
receive assistance. The dominant leaders of 
the areas may refuse to act. They are often 
able to take this position by diverting local 
attention from the true issues and using 
smokescreens to hide their motives for re- 
fusing such action. Our- national economic 
interest and the well-being of the thou- 
sands of innocent victims demands that nei- 
ther the backward State nor the community 
should stand in the way of needed economic 
recovery. 

H. R. 8555 will allow State and local groups 
to veto the intent of the economic rehabili- 
tation of distressed areas. While these pro- 
visions remain basic to the program, we can 
only declare that we suspect the motives 
of the supporters, for they must know that 
they cannot effectively rehabilitate commu- 
nities if they face this hurdle. 


LOCAL RESISTANCE TO ADEQUATE PROGRAMS 
DEMANDS FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


Your own committee has had sufficient 
evidence that many local development 
groups are led by men determined to hide 
their community’s problems from the pub- 
lic’s gaze. They are concerned with sick 
economies but refuse to acknowledge them. 
They are laboring under the impression that 
if they seek new businesses quietly and en- 
tice companies to move from existing sites 
that they will solve their problems. 

This “conspiracy of silence’’ has been fos- 
tered by shortsighted realtors who seem to 
dominate these local development boards. 
They are accustomed to dealing with small- 
business problems rather than the challeng- 
ing tasks presented by a depressed area. They 
are seeking minor additions to employment 
as relief rather than programs for long-term 
growth. They are so blinded by their dog- 
matism in economic philosophy that they are 
sacrificing the economic well-being of the 
communities which they pretend to repre- 
sent. Instead of pressing for economic 
growth, they are obsequiously seeking busi- 
nesses to locate in their midst. Therefore, 
they fall prey to intimidations by strong 
outside powers. 

The business community in many of these 
depressed communities have as a result car- 
ried on a campaign against Federal assist- 
ance. The best example is that of New Eng- 
land, where the New England Council de- 
cided to oppose these bills. It took the posi- 
tion that the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of employment opportunities should 
remain primarily at the local level. The 
irony of this position is that New England 
is one region in which many communities 
have remained on the distressed list for years, 
and many of them are still on it. Local 
committees and assistance have proved in- 
adequate because the conceptions and per- 
sonnel have been insufficient. Yet the New 
England Council, presumably speaking for 
the business interests, is refusing to endorse 
programs which would bring new light and 
assistance to relieve the desperation of the 
tens of thousands of unemployed people 
whose despair continues to deepen with the 
passing of the months. 

While the New England Council speaks 
of local initiative, plants continue to close, 
employments disappear, and thousands of 
new persons continue to be added to the 
labor force; older persons are being forced 
out of the market because of the insufficiency 
of jobs. Its offices being located in Boston, 
it is dominated by the financial interests, 
real-estate promoters, and public-utility 
spokesmen. They sit by smugly while hu- 
man wants cry out loudly for satisfaction. 
Since their own economic interests are not 
being adversely affected, they have no sense 
of urgency. The New England Council, com- 
posed of the region’s business interests, again 
is adding to the evidence of its incapacity 
to lead the region and is dampening the 
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efforts of those who wish to bring assist- 
ance to it. 

These attitudes of the business and realtor 
interests have produced this conspiracy of 
silence when broad-scale action is required. 
They have coerced public officials into mak- 
ing statements explaining their refusal to 
obtain Federal assistance while their com- 
munities remain chronically depressed. No 
greater evidence of subservience to dog- 
matism and indifference to public interest 
and human needs can be paraded before any 
congressional committee. 


UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OPPOSI- 
TION CLOAKS ITS DESIRE FOR INACTION AND 
BUSINESS DOMINATION OF OUR POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


One has but to read the pamphlet entitled 
“Getting and Holding Good Employers,”’ pub- 
lished by the committee on economic policy 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
to understand the long-term purpose of this 
opposition to Federal programs. The em- 
phasis on local action is not born out of 
a conviction that the local communities are 
adequate to handle the problems and the 
challenges of a depressed area. It is rather 
intended to capitalize on the distress to 
create what the committee calls a better 
climate for business and jobs everywhere. 
This thought is further emphasized in the 
conclusion that “though the plight of the 
depressed areas is most dramatic and press- 
ing, it should not blind us to the need for 
a better climate throughout the country.” 

At a time when the present administration 
boastfully declares that it rescued the econ- 
omy and claims credit for the good time we 
enjoy today with its unprecedented prosper- 
ity, the United States Chamber of Commerce 
is carrying on its fight for basic economic 
changes in tax laws, government operations, 
and regulations of unions, because it wants 
to improve the climate for American busi- 
ness, One wonders how much profit business 
wants; how much of the tax burden does it 
wish to shift to the consumer; how much 
wantonness is desired in the operation of our 
business economy. 

The policy statement is more of an attack 
on labor legislation, taxes, and the refusal of 
communities to heed the United States 
Chamber of Commerce policies than a pre- 
scription for the growth of local communi- 
ties. 

In the chronically distressed areas we are 
concerned with unemployment and the dis- 
appearance of jobs because of the funda- 
mental changes in our economy and the loss 
of historic locational advantages. Cringing 
local attitudes may bring in low-wage em- 
ployers seeking to exploit a cowed work 
population. But they provide no real an- 
swer. 

We have seen that happen in New England. 
The realtors who have taken over empty 
mills have secured new tenants. Many fled 
from other communities to get lower rents, 
tax concessions, or in some cases, to avoid 
unions. Many may be counted among the 
lowest wage payers and have held their rates 
well below those previously prevailing in the 
community. 

More than 4 business climate is required 
in these communities or areas which have 
to be economically rebuilt. They must get 
new strong businesses within them. This 
result is not accomplished primarily by 
climate; success demands careful planning 
and the development of new locational ad- 
vantages. This challenge the chamber of 
commerce does not meet nor treat in its 
pamphlet. 


FEDERAL LEADERSHIP IS VITAL 


Opponents of effective Federal leadership 
and assistance to distressed areas have be- 
grudgingly acknowledged that we are faced 
with a serious problem of economic distress. 
But, in formulating a program, they have 
been hampered by their dogmas and preju- 
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dices and have not faced up to the primary 
problems of finding methods for reconstruct- 
ing the economies of entire areas. These 
same men know how much thought, imagi- 
nation, study, and investment are required 
to start new industries or to revive old ones. 
Cannot they realize that equally large efforts 
and funds are required to accomplish the 
same for distressed regions? The present 
administration has affirmed that such pro- 
grams are needed in undeveloped countries. 
Are we not entitled to similar efforts and 
appreciation for our distressed communities 
in our own country? 

Private enterprise is the backbone of our 
entire economy. But we realize what public 
investment and efforts must often precede 
and lay the foundation for later private en- 
deavors. The very basis of the urban re- 
newal movement is Federal Government na- 
tionalization of real-estate losses to allow 
for profitable local private redevelopment. 
The New England Council and the adminis- 
tration favor these programs. Why cannot 
they conceive of using this technique on a 
broader, area basis to assure redevelopment 
of an entire distressed area? Why shrink 
from the use of the very instruments which 
the administration itself proposed for limited 
use for local projects? 

What is at stake is the economic well-being 
of millions of people. We cannot afford to 
be haifhearted in our efforts. 


AN INDEPENDENT AGENCY IS VITAL 


The present Federal agencies providing as- 
sistance to local communities are, we are all 
agreed, inadequate and too modest. They are 
primarily located in the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Mere expansion and 
increased personnel are not enough. A new 
spirit must suffuse the people engaged in 
this work. It is a dedicated task to help 
plan and develop programs on a broad scale, 
equal to the needs. It requires a conviction 
among the administrators that the Federal 
Government properly can utilize the general 
welfare clause in the Constitution to aid 
communities and that it is in the interests 
of the Nation that it be done. 

Unfortunately, the continuance of the 
program in the Department of Commerce, as 
is contemplated by the bill, would perpetu- 
ate the unfriendly, tight-fisted and casual 
attitudes which have hitherto pervaded their 
activities. The present agency has published 
a few pamphlets, sent its employees to de- 
liver some speeches, and led realtors to dis- 
tressed communities to extend messages of 
sympathy, but to provide no real assistance. 

The responsibility for the stimulation of 
the economic recovery of depressed areas is 
so vital to our national economic existence 
that it should stand on its Own and be di- 
rectly accountable both to the President and 
the Congress of the United States. It should 
not be subordinated to the administrative 
functions of existing executive departments. 
The problems are so specialized and pressing 
that they require the attention of an inde- 
pendent agency devoted solely to the promo- 
tion of the economic recovery in these areas. 





Still Time To Stop a Steal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
pected that we will complete considera- 
tion and vote on the highway construc- 
tion bill tomorrow. The vote on one of 
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the amendments which will be offered 
tomorrow will determine who will pay for 
relocating utility facilities. It is my 
hope that every Member of Congress will, 
before voting on the amendment, read 
carefully the editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland Press yesterday, entitled 
“Still Time To Stop a Steal.” 
The editorial follows: 
Stitt Time To Srop a STEAL 


However you measure it, $1,500,000,000 is 
a huge gob of money, especially when it 
comes from our pockets as taxpayers. 

But that’s an estimate of how much the 
highway bill, about to come to a vote in 
Congress, would hand over to public utilities 
who get free use of highway rights-of-way. 

This is the bill which lays out a $51 bil- 
lion 13-year road program—principally over 
the 40,000-mile interstate system. 

The people will pay for these roads, and 
the rights-of-way to go with them. They 
will pay, for years and years, in higher taxes 
on gasoline and tires, in special taxes on 
buses and trucks. 

But the House Public Works Committee 
has turned out a bill which would compel 
the people also to pay for relocating utility 
facilities—pipelines, wires, poles, etc.—which 
use these rights-of-way, rent free. 

This violates all historic State practice. 
The States for years have resisted utility 
efforts to unload these costs on motorists. 
The rule is nationally established. The bill 
now before the House would wreck that rule. 

Nine of the 34 members of the Public 
Works Committee were so outraged by this 
giveway they filed a blistering separate re- 
port with the House. 

They said utility interests lobbied this 
gimmick into the bill, that it is opposed by 
every State highway official in the country, 
that it violates State laws and contracts, 
that it would throw the whole cost estimate 
of the road program out of whack. 

In a few days, this bill will come to a 
vote in the. House, with amendments per- 
missible. This is the time for another lobby 
to go to work—the taxpayer lobby. With an 
amendment to rip out the utility windfall. 

This is supposed to be a highway program, 
not a free rights-of-way program for utili- 
ties. 





Philadelphia’s Concern Over Archbishop 
Makarios and the Cause of Freedom in 
Cyprus 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently 2 events occurred in Philadelphia 
in protest over the brutal treatment of 
Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus. One 
was an official protest by the city of 
Philadelphia, by resolution of the city 
council. The other was a resolution 
adopted at a justice for Cyprus rally 
attended by 2,000 citizens of our city. 

In both instances—through official 
channels and through the right under 
the Constitution for our citizens peace- 
ably to assemble and to give expression 
to their views—the people of Philadel- 
phia have made it clear that we are on 
the side of freedom and of decency and 
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are opposed to high-handed and oppres- 

sive actions in Cyprus. 

The resolution adopted by city coun- 
cil, Resolution No. 39, protesting the ex- 
iling of the archbishop and expressing 
the indignation of our citizens at the 
actions of the British Government, is as 
follows: 

Resolution expressing sympathy and indigna- 
tion on the occasion of the exiling of Arch- 
bishop Makarios, of Cyprus, by the Brit- 
ish Government 


Whereas the people of Philadelphia cherish 
the democratic form of government under 
which we live and particularly the guaranties 
of individual freedom from arbitrary police 
action and the guaranties to a fair and just 
trial under both the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas we acknowledge that to exile a 
man from his country is cruel and harsh 
treatment in the extreme; particularly a 
prelate whose life has been dedicated to the 
service of God, and wHo by exile is separated 
not only from his home, family, and friends, 
but from his spiritual children and his work 
in the service of his Maker; and 

Whereas we are thankful to Almighty God 
for the guaranties in our form of govern- 
ment against such acts in wanton disregard 
of the most basic constitutional rights; and 

Whereas on or about March 9, 1956, on the 
isle of Cyprus, his eminence, Bishop Maka- 
rios, archbishop of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, was seized by the British 
Government and, without the substantiation 
of any charge against him and without the 
opportunity to refute or even to hear his ac- 
cusers, was exiled from his home, his coun- 
try, and his archibishopric of over 400,000 
souls: Therefore 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby express our 
vigorous indignation at the high-handedness 
of the action taken by the British Govern- 
ment, as aforesaid. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our sin- 
cere feelings to the members of the Greek 
Orthodox faith in terms of our deepest 
sympathy for the grievous wrong which they . 
and their spiritual leader, Archbishop Maka- 
rios, have suffered by reason of the aforesaid 
acts. 

Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm the sen- 
timents of the city of Philadelphia in be- 
half of freedom and liberty-loving Greece and 
the embattled and valiant people of Cyprus, 
who are fighting for the freedoms for which 
we fought in 1776. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Royal Greek Embassy, the United States 
Senators from Pennsylvania, and the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from 
Philadelphia. 


And following, Mr. Speaker, is the 
resolution adopted by the Justice for 
Cyprus rally, sponsored by the Justice 
for Cyprus Committee of which Greg- 
ory G. Lagakos is chairman: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY JUSTICE FoR CYPRUS 

RALLY aT TOWN HALL, MarRcH 28, 1956 


Whereas we, citizens of the United States, 
assembled in the main auditorium of Town 
Hall in Philadelphia, Pa., on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 28, 1956, have in overflowing 
rrumbers of over 2,000 met in a huge rally 
to voice the unanimity of our heartfelt be- 
lief and conviction that the arrest and de- 
portation of His Beatitude Archbishop 
Makarios of Cyprus is a violation of the basic 
concepts of the dignity of man and respect 
for religion, and is an uncivilized act which 
freedom-loving people of this city strongly 
protest; and 
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Whereas we have gratefully witnessed the 
vigorous and active concurrence of feeling 
by our fellow Americans so eloquently ex- 
pressed tonight by the Honorable Richardson 
Dilworth, mayor of the city of Philadelphia; 
Hon. Roy E. Furman, Lieutenant Governor 
of Pennsylvania; Bishop Germanos Constan- 
tinou of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
North and South America; Rev. William Dun- 
phy, rector of Christ Church, Ridley Park, 
Pa.; Hon. John G. Thevos, deputy attorney 
general of the State of New Jersey; as well 
as many other distinguished Americans who 
have so greatly honored and inspired us to- 
night with their presence and participation 
at this rally; and we being further inspired 
by the resolution enacted unanimously by 
the City Council of Philadelphia on March 
22, 1956, proclaiming the vigorous indigna- 
tion of the Council of the City of Philadel- 
phia at the highhandedness of the action 
taken by the British Government in the kid- 
naping of Archbishop Makarios; and 

Whereas the people of Cyprus have con- 
tributed so magnificently to the cause of 
world freedom and so eminently deserve the 
blessings of self-determination: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, in rally assembled, re- 
spectfully petition the State Department to 
request the immediate return of Archbishop 
Makarios to his home, country, and people 
of Cyprus, and that the British Government 
should be urged by our Government to per- 
mit the people of Cyprus to determine their 
own political destiny and freedom; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
filed forthwith with Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; Hon. John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of the 
United States; Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
United States Delegate to the United Nations; 
Hon. H. A. Hammarskjold, Seeretary General 
of the United Nations; Hon. Edward A. Mar- 
tin, United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. James H. Duff, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania; and all Members 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States from Philadelphia. 








The Coal Industry and H. R. 5550 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment: 

THe Coat INDUSTRY AND H. R. 5550 


H. R. 5550, authorizing United States par- 
ticipation in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation, has been favorably reported out 
of the Ways and Means Committee by a 
vote of 17 to 7, and will shortly come before 
the House of Representatives. This memo- 
randum sets down some facts about the 
American coal industry and why it has every- 
thing to benefit from United States mem- 
bership in OTC, and nothing to lose from 
the passage of H. R. 5550. 

Although representatives of the coal in- 
dustry were opposed last year to the enact- 
ment of H. R. 1, the 3-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, no spokes- 
men either from the management or labor 
side of the coal industry came before the 
Ways and Means Committee to oppose en- 
actment of this bill. This shows that even 
though the representatives of the coal in- 
dustry were opposed to further reduction of 
tariffs, that they recognize that H. R. 5550 
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®ill not lower tariffs by one iota, but would, 
on the contrary, help to get the greatest 
benefits for American export trade from for- 
eign countries. 

This is so because OTC would be an or- 
ganization to administer the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. GATT is the 
multilateral trade agreement negotiated in 
1947 by which 33 other free world countries 
have committed themselves to reciprocal 
tariff reduction in exchange for the tariff 
reductions that we have made under the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. OTC 
would help get effective reciprocity for us 
from the GATT trade agreement. 

The American coal industry has already 
experienced great benefits from export trade 
and will experience even greater benefits if 
it can have assurance of stability in the 
treatment that American coal receives in 
foreign markets. In 1955 we saw a great 
improvement in coal production in the 
United States. Bituminous coal production 
reached a level of about 470 million tons in 
1955. This was an increase of 73 million tons 
above the level of production in 1954. In- 
creased exports accounted for over one- 
quarter of that increase in production. In 
1955 exports of bituminous coal amounted to~- 
51 million tons, an increase of 20 million tons 
above 1954 exports. In dollar terms, the 
value of bituminous coal exports in 1955 
was $436 million as compared with $253 mil- 
lion in 1954. Thus, the bituminous coal 
industry depended on exports for the sale of 
11 percent of its total production in 1955 as 
compared with 8 percent in 1954. 

GATT has helped achieve this good export 
record, and OTC, by making GATT more ef- 
fective, will be even more helpful. For ex- 
ample, in the last 2 years there has been 
remarkable progress made by Western Eu- 
ropean countries in eliminating import 
quotas which discriminated against the sale 
of American goods in Europe. Whereas in 
1953 only 2.of the 13 Western European gov- 
ernments had liberalized their restrictions 
on imports from the United States to any 
extent, today 8 of these governments have 
completely removed quota restrictions on 
more than 50 percent of their imports of 
goods from the United States. As a result, 
American exports to Western Europe in the 
last couple of years have been booming, and 
the coal industry has participated in that 
expansion. 

In addition, by using the machinery of 
GATT, we were successful last year in get- 
ting Belgium and Germany to reduce their 
restrictions against United States coal. In 
the case of Belgium the situation was that 
late in 1953 Belgium began to reduce the ton- 
nages of American coal permitted to come 
into that country. Belgium had been a very 
important market for United States coal. In 
1952, for example, Belgium imported 711,000 
tons of American coal, valued at about $7 
million. The United States, therefore, tried 
to get these restrictions that were imposed 
in 1953 eliminated by Belgium, but Belgium 
refused. The United States then placed its 
complaint against Belgium on the agenda of 
the ninth session of GATT in October 1954. 
We pointed out that Belgium was not living 
up to the terms of the GATT trade agree- 
ment. By negotiating with Belgium we were 
able to get her to agree to permit larger im- 
ports of American coal. At the present time, 
American coal is moving into Belgium vir- 
tually without any control whatsoever. As 
a result of that, coal exports to; Belgium 
amounted to over a million tons in 1955 
compared to about a quarter of a million 
tons in 1954. 

In the case of Germany, the United States, 
in the ninth session of GATT, drew atten- 
tion to certain German regulations which 
had the effect of reducing imports of coal 
from the United States. It was the view of 
the United States that these restrictions were 
inconsistent with the obligations of West 
Germany to the United States under the 
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GATT. Consultations between the two gov- 
ernments followed. West Germany began to 
relax its restrictions and permit the entry 
of more United States coal. As a result, in 
1955, coal imports of the United States into 
West Germany amounted to 7.7 million tons 
as compared to 1.4 million tons in 1954. 

Thus, taking these two cases of Belgium 
and Germany together, it can be said that 
through the GATT the United States suc- 
ceeded in having these countries remove re- 
strictions on imports of United States coal 
that resulted in an increase in our coal ex- 
ports to these countries by over 6 million 
tons in 1955. 

The thing that has troubled the American 
coal industry so far as its foreign markets 
are concerned has been the instability that 
has existed in these markets. There has been 
a feast or famine situation in exports, but 
what we can accomplish through GATT, and 
what can be accomplished even better 
through OTC is to remove that instability 
by getting foreign countries to agree to treat 
American coal fairly and in a stable way. 
Thé accomplishments of GATT to date will 
be multiplied in the future if OTC comes 
into being. 

The coal industry has much to gain from 
this. For example, the Wall Street Journal 
for April 19, 1956, carried an article on a 
statement by George H. Love, president of the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co:, made at 
its annual meeting. The Wall Street Journal 
says, “Mr. Love predicted soft coal produc- 
tion in 1956 will reach or slightly exceed 500 
million tons, compared with 470 million tons 
in 1955. * * * Mr. Love predicted coal’s 
usage in the energy market could well double 
in the next 10 years.” 

For the long run, therefore, the coal in- 
dustry has a great stake in expanding ex- 
ports. OTC will help to see to it that Ameri- 
can coal will have a fair chance to be sold 
in the markets of the world without discrimi- 
natory restrictions being imposed against it. 

Since H. R. 5550 would not involve any 
tariff reductions, would not require any 
change in United States laws, would not in 
any way affect the ability of the Congress 
to legislate on matters of trade and tariffs, 
would not in any way affect the safeguards 
of our domestic legislation, such as the es- 
cape clause and the peril point, it can be 
concluded that the coal industry has nothing 
to lose and everything to gain from its pas- 
sage. 





The Nickel Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
I wrote to Dr. Arthur S, Flemming, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, regarding the nickel situation. 

Mr. Speaker, a number of reputable 
businessmen complained to me that they 
were caught in a squeeze whereby they 
were forced to pay 300 percent of the 
market price of nickel—64.5 cents—in 
the black or gray markets or go out of 
business. 

With the assistance of some of these 
individuals, I wrote to Dr. Flemming, 
Director of ODM, on January 11, 1956, 
and asked him 11 questions—see Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD of March 15, 1956. 
It was necessary for him to get informa- 
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tion on some of the questions from other 
agencies, chiefly, I presume, the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Defense. 

Yesterday, I received a classified docu- 
ment from Dr. Flemming’s office which 
I understand contains the answers to my 
questions. Since one bit of classified 
material in a document renders the 
whole classified, I have returned it, un- 
opened, to Dr. Flemming with the re- 
quest that it be declassified as much as 
possible as I want to place it in the 
Recorp for the benefit of all of those 
concerned. My letter of April 26, 1956, 
to Dr. Flemming, follows: 

AprRIL 26, 1956. 
Dr, ArrHur S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. FLEMMING: On January 11, 1956, 
I wrote to you concerning the current nickel 
situation in the United States. The letter 
propounded 11 questions several of which 
had been suggested to me by responsible 
business concerns who are directly affected 
by the situation which has developed in ob- 
taining nickel for industrial purposes. On 
March 15, 1956 I placed my letter with the 
questions in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD be- 
cause of the widespread interest in the sub- 
ject. Yesterday, April 25, 1956 I received a 
classified document from you which I un- 
derstand contained the answers to my ques- 
tions. I have, however, returned the envel- 
ope to you unopened since I consider that 
this subject generally is a public matter 
’ and would be restricted from making avail- 
able any portion of your answers so long as 
the material is classified. Furthermore, I 
much prefer not to have classified material 
in my office files. 

Inasmuch as there are a large number of 
business coricerns and others in the United 
States who are interested in the answers to 
the questions I propounded I planned to 
put your answers in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp for the benefit of all concerned. Will 
you be so kind as to send me a letter which 
ig declassified as much as you consider proper 
in order that I may place it in the Recorp? 

I do not wish you to consider my return 
of the classified material as being critical of 
your action but I firmly believe that the 
current nickel situation needs a healthy, 
effective public scrutiny and comment to 
the greatest extent possible. I believe that 
the confusion and suspicion caused by un- 
necessary classification leads to an unhealthy 
situation. 





The Big Business Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following incident which 
points up the manner in which a big 
business administration operates. The 
incident is reported in the April 9, 1956, 
issue of New Republic: 

WHERE Power LIES 

Early in the life of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration Clarence Davis, then Solicitor and 
now Under Secretary of the Interior Depart- 
ment, was ‘visited by a friend, a registered 
power lobbyist named Herman C. Kruse from 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. The company 
had appeals before the Department. Accord- 
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ing to Davis’ own testimony he asked Kruse 
to get him a detailed proposal for changes 
in Federal power right-of-way regulations— 
a crucial matter over which Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. then had appeals pending. No- 
body else was at this Davis-Kruse meeting; 
neither then nor subsequently were the farm 
cooperatives and municipally owned utilities 
consulted although they were deeply in- 
volved. 

The private power corporations got to- 
gether and drew up a 13-point list of changes. 
These were put down on an anonymous pa- 
per. The utilities gave the document to 
Kruse; he gave it to Davis, who gave it to 
a Department Solicitor of his own appoint- 
ment named James Geissinger (now regional 
Solicitor at Denver) for study. Geissinger 
testified under oath before the House Public 
Works and Resources Subcommittee (whose 
report has now just been published, March 
28), that Davis had told him he “didn’t 
know” where the document came from. On 
August 11, 1954,.the Interior Department 
put all these lobby recommendations but 
one into effect; 10 of the 13 were adopted 
as the power trust wrote them, another had 
a minor word added, another was para- 
phrased with the meaning unchanged, and 
one was rejected. 

The incident occurred and is documented. 
Most of it Davis admits. The changes made 
were important and were written without 
consultation with the other parties affected. 
Federal regulations seem to have been dis- 
regarded which forbid private consultations 
between Government employees and parties- 
at-interest. Well, this is how a big business 
administration operates. 

The efforts of an oil lobbyist in trying to 
slip $2,500 to a Senator in the fight over the 
natural gas bill created a national sensa- 
tion; but here is a case where a lobbyist was 
brought in by the administration and told 
to write his own ticket, and did. You can’t 
steal things where they're given away. 





Politics in Farm Bill Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the cost of Wisconsin feed 
prices under vetoed H. R. 12 has been 
given much publicity in our State. 

Following is an article from the April 
23 issue of the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times on this subject. It was written 
by Miles McMillin of the paper’s staff. 

POLITICS IN THE FaRM BILL VETO 
(By Miles McMillin) 


A card from Stevens Point charges that 
Walter H. Ebling, statistician for the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture, is the man 
behind the arguments used to back up the 
President’s veto of the farm bill. It suggests 
that he is a civil servant who is supposed to 
be nonpartisan and that, by golly, something 
ought to be done about it. 

The card seems to have been inspired by 
the hoopla raised by Governor Kohler and 
six Republican Congressmen from Wisconsin 
in behalf of the veto. The arguments used 
were presumably based on information pro- 
vided by the State department of agriculture. 
I don’t know whether Ebling had anything to 
do with it and I have no notion what his 
politics are. 

There is some authority for the statement 
that the six GOP Congressmen—Davis, 
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Byrnes, WirHrow, Larrp, VAN PELT, and 
SmirH—took some liberties with whatever 
statistics were provided them by the De- 
partment. They wired the President that 
the vetoed farm bill would provide only $14 
million in dairy supports but would increase 
feed costs to dairy farmers by $26 million. 

They told the President that they had 
checked the figures with the Department. 
Somebody else made a check, too, at the 
Department and found out some interesting 
things regarding the kind of a political game 
being played with farm legislation. 

Le Roy Gore dropped in to ask about the 
figures. The people in the Department dis- 
claimed any responsibility for the figures 
used. They told Gore that there was no way 
to accurately determine what the farm bill 
would have meant financially to Wisconsin 
dairy farmers. According to Gore, “One 
official said the Congressmen had apparently 
grabbed a handful of figures-out of the air 
and aimed them at the moon.” 

The incident illustrates the political schiz- 
ophrenia which has beset some of the Re- 
publicans in the State. On the one hand, 
there is the inviting comfort of Eisenhower’s 
coattails and on the other is the result of 
presidential primary which showed that Ike 
is not the popular man he used to be among 
Wisconsin dairy farmers. 

A situation like that can make a man 
pretty frantic, particularly when there is a 
job at stake in which the job holder has just 
voted himself a 50 percent increase in sal- 
ary, as the Congressmen did in 1955, jump- 
ing themselves from $15,000 to $22,500. It 
was not surprising, therefore, to hear them 
charge that the bill the President vetoed 
was a stab in the back to Wisconsin dairy 
farmers. Governor Kohler called it a dis- 
graceful bill. 

These charges do not only hit the Demo- 
crats who voted for it. They hit the two 
Senators, WILEY and McCarTny, and Repre- 
sentative ALvIn O’KonskKI, Republicans, who 
came to the conclusion that the farmers of 
the State could do more for them in an 
election showdown than Ike can do. 





Tribute to Adm. Richard E. Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent: to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, United States 
Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, in 
honor of Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, 
United States Navy, retired, delivered in 
New York on Tuesday, April 3, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, UNITED 
SratTes Navy, CHIEF or NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
In Honor or Rear ADM. RicHarp E. Byrp, 
Unrrep STaTes Navy, RETIRED, New York, 
N. Y., Apri 3, 1956 
Mr. Duke, Admiral Byrd, Mr. Chairman, 

distinguished members of the International 

Rescue Committee, ladies and gentlemen, 

it is an honor and a privilege to participate 

with you in this testimonial for Admiral 

B 


yrd. 

Admiral Byrd is an outstanding public 
figure. In fact, he is the world’s foremost 
living explorer. His reputation as a geogra- 
pher, a philosopher and aerial navigator is 
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outstanding. He is also one of the Navy’s 
most famous flag officers. 

Many of us are fortunate enough to know 
Admiral Byrd personally. Others have read 
of his many accomplishments since the turn 
of this century. My own admiration for 
this pioneering naval officer goes back many 
years. It is a particular pleasure on this 
occasion to recall with you some of the 
highlights of the career of the fellow ma- 
riner, whom we honor here tonight. 

Admiral Byrd graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis with 
the class of 1912. His class was one of those 
which supplied our country with a large 
number of outstanding officers. 

As a midshipman, Admiral Byrd suffered 
a severe leg injury as a result of his en- 
thusiastic participation in athletics. During 
his first 4 years of active commission this 
injury was aggravated. As a result he was 
transferred to the retired list. Prior to his 
retirement he had served admirably on six 
ships and was twice cited for bravery. For- 
tunately, his retirement was only a tem- 
porary loss to the Navy—because he came 
back to active duty immediately to train 
recruits in preparation for our entry into 
World War I. Here he demonstrated excep- 
tional ability in organizing an effective 
training program. 

In 1918, after completing a course of in- 
struction at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla., Admiral Byrd was designated a naval 
aviator. Meanwhile, he began to develop 
plans for a trans-Atlantic flight of the 
Navy’s famous Curtiss flying boats, which 
were then being made ready. With this in 
mind, he began intensive study of the many 
new problems connected with aerial naviga- 
tion. He developed the drift indicator and 
the bubble sextant. Improved versions of 
these instruments are still standard navi- 
gation equipment for oceanic flights. Ad- 
miral Byrd is recognized today as one of 
the greatest of the Navy’s aviation pioneers. 

The years immediately following World 
War I were lean ones for naval aviation. 
The times were. so critical that Admiral 
Byrd had to forego the trans-Atlantic flight 
because his talents were badly needed in 
the Navy Department. His efforts and in- 
fluence in this new assignment were largely 
responsible for the creation of a separate 
bureau for naval aviation, which we now 
call the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Admiral Byrd organized and commanded 
the naval fiying unit which in 1925 accom- 
panied the polar expedition of another fa- 
mous American arctic explorer—Mr. Donald 
B. MacMillan. This achievement won him 
a commendation by the Secretary of the 
Navy for meritorious service. 

In 1926, Admiral Byrd made the first flight 
over the North Pole. He was assisted in this 
great undertaking by Floyd Bennett, chief 
machinist mate, United States Navy. As a 
result of this history-making flight, Admiral 
Byrd was awarded the Medal of Honor and 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

Not satisfied with his-pioneering achieve- 
ments of 1926, Admiral Byrd prepared to 
conquer new frontiers. Only a few weeks 
after Lindbergh’s historic crossing, Admiral 
Byrd made the first successful nonstop cross- 
ing of the Atlantic by a multiengined air- 
craft. For this notable and historic achieve- 
ment, Admiral Byrd was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 

In 1928 he organized and commanded an- 
other polar expedition—this time to the 
Antarctic. It was here that he established 
the now-famous Little America base, On 
November 29, 1929, he made the first. success- 
ful flight over the South Pole. For this ex- 
traordinary and hazardous achievement he 
was awarded the Navy Cross and the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition Medal. 

These successive achievements, each equal 
to or greater than the one preceding, fired 
the imagination of the entire world. In re- 
sponse to public acclaim, and on behalf of a 
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grateful nation, Congress promoted Richard 
E. Byrd to the rank of rear admiral on the 
Navy retired list. This was done in spite of 
the personal objections of Admiral Byrd who 
in all modesty believed that such a great 
honor was not warranted. 

From 1933 to 1935, Admiral Byrd organized 
and headed the second Antarctic expedition. 
Most of you are familiar with some of his 
extremely hazardous experiences which he 
has recounted so skillfully in his numerous 
articles and books. For his achievements 
during this expedition, the second Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition Medal was authorized 
by Congress and awarded to Admiral Byrd. 

In 1939 he returned. to active duty and 
assumed command of the United States 
Antarctic Service. While serving in this ca- 
pacity, he established two Antarctic bases 
1,500 miles apart. For this great service he 
received a letter of commendation from 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and was 
awarded a Gold Star im lieu of a second Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. He was also 
awarded the Antarctic Expedition Medal for 
the operations from 1939 to 1941. 

From this duty, he reported to the Office of 
the Secretary of War as a consultant for the 
development of all types of cold-climate, 
military clothing. In 1942, he again re- 
turned to the Bureau of Aeronautics and 
energetically analyzed the effectiveness of 
overseas base planning in all World War II 
theaters of operation. His tireless energy, 
unusual foresight, and superb leadership 
contributed immeasurably to the success of 
many phases of World War II planning. He 
was awarded a letter of commendation, with 
ribbon, by the Secretary of the Navy. In 
addition, he was awarded the Legion of Merit 
and a Gold Star in lieu of the second Legion 
of Merit. 

Admiral Byrd commanded the 1946-47, 
Navy Antarctic expedition which was under 
the tactical command of Rear Adm. Richard 
H. Cruzen. This expedition was the largest 
ever to go into the Antarctic. The purpose 
of this operation was to train naval person- 
nel and test standard Navy ships and equip- 
ment under extreme conditions of cold 
weather. Valuable scientific information 
was obtained on this expedition for use in 
the Navy’s development programs. 

One of Admiral Byrd’s important accom- 
plishments was in the advancement of the 
science of weather observations. He was 
among the first to recognize that basic 
weather originates in the polar regions. His 
pioneering research in this field has been 
invaluable to the Navy and to the entire 
world. 

Today Admiral Byrd is in command of the 
naval forces engaged in Operation Deep 
Freeze. Rear Adm. George J. Dufek is his 
tactical commander. Operation Deep Freeze 
is a 4-year project in which the Navy will 
support the many United States agencies 
taking part in the international geophysical 
events from 1957 to 1958. The scope of this 
operation is greater than all of the previous 
expeditions combined. Under Admiral 
Byrd's experienced leadership, we can be sure 
that the Navy’s missions in Operation Deep 
Freeze will be accomplished in an outstand- 
ing manner. The United States, and the 
United States Navy in particular, are ex- 
tremely fortunate to have the services of 
Admiral Byrd for this gigantic, international 
scientific endeavor. We expect to obtain ad- 
ditional scientific material of vast impor- 
tance, and we expect to explore the few re- 
maining frontiers of the Antarctic, which 
constitutes an area almost the size of the 
United States and Europe combined. 

Of necessity, only a few of Admiral Byrd’s 
many citations have been mentioned. There 
are many, many more, both military and 
civilian—national and international. He 
has received all of the highest awards that 
a grateful nation can bestow. 

Admiral Byrd has already made his niche 
in naval history. His wholehearted devotion 
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to duty, his rare combination of imagina- 
tion, planning foresight, and his organiza- 
tional ability make him one of the truly 
great officers in the history of our Navy. No 
officer has contributed more to the United 
States Navy than Adm. Richard E. Byrd. No 
officer has contributed more to his country. 
When the history of this era is written, there 
is no doubt that Admiral Byrd will take his 
place alongside the traditional heroes of the 
Navy—the Deweys, the Farraguts, and the 
John Paul Joneses—to inspire the man gen- 
erations of naval leaders yet to come. 

Admiral Byrd’s career is like the mighty 
oak tree; it has many branches. Its shadow 
passes over a large area. He is now serving 
as honorary chairman of the International 
Rescue Committee. This great organization 
has rescued many thousands of liberty-lov- 
ing people from totalitarian oppression since 
1933. You have aided more than 100,000 Iron 
Curtain refugees alone. Your appreciation 
of Admiral Byrd’s further contribution to 
humanity through your great organization is 
evidenced by this testimonial dinner which 
you have sponsored. 

Admiral Byrd has already completed over 
30 years of active naval duty. It is, there- 
fore, too late for him to change a habit of a 
lifetime. Hence, it is quite possible that as 
he sits here among us tonight, he is thinking 
of new frontiers to conquer. I shall not be 
surprised to see him commanding the first 
naval expedition to the moon. If he does 
command the expedition, we can rest as- 
sured that he will get there successfully, and 
accomplish what he sets out to do. 





Isthmian Canal Policy of the United 
States: An Evaluation—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
among the important issues that for 
some years have confronted the Con- 
gress and the Nation is the question of 
the formulation of future Isthmian 
Canal policy. 

The initial step in this direction was 
the enactment of Public Law 841, 81st 
Congress, approved September 26, 1950, 
which resulted from the recommenda- 
tions growing out of an inquiry into the 
financial operation of the Panama Cana] 
enterprise under House Resolution 44, 
81st Congress. This law brought about 
the first reorganization of the Panama 
Canal agency since 1914. It was aimed 
at placing the enterprise on a self-sus- 
taining basis. 

Since that time, however, the manage- 
ment of the canal project has been under 
close scrutiny by responsible agencies of 
the Government, and further changes in 
its administration have been deemed 
necessary. Measures designed to effect 
these changes were introduced in the 
first session of this Congress. In the 
Senate there was S. 2167, introduced by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson] ; and in the House H. R. 7239, 
H. R. 7305, H. R. 7393, and H. R. 7564, 
introduced, respectively, by Representa- 
tives Cect. R. Kine, Joun J. ALLEN, Jr., 
Wit1am S. MatLimrp, and Gerorce P. 
MILLER, all of California. 
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The next great step in the evolution of 
isthmian canal policy is the determina- 
tion of the form and character of in- 
creased facilities for the future Panama 
Canal, which with question the calcula- 
tion of transit tolls is definitely related. 
A third step involves consideration of 
canals at other isthmian locations. For 
these last two tasks, which carry serious 
diplomatic, economic, engineering and 
marine implications, adequate means do 
not now exist. 

To provide such facilities, Hon. CLarx 
W. Tuompson of Texas, an impartial and 
thorough student of interoceanic canal 
problems, and I introduced identical 
measures, H. R. 3335 and S. 766, re- 
spectively, early in the present Con- 
gress to create an independent and 
broadly constituted Interoceanic Canals 
Commission. Its function would be to 
investigate and review all aspects of the 
subject and to submit to the Congress 
and the President recommendations for 
a logically developed isthmian canal 
policy. 

As a practical aid in the congressional 
and public consideration of this question, 
Representative THompson prepared an 
extensive bibliography, which was pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
March 23, 1955, volume 101, No. 52, page 
A2049, entitled, “Isthmian Canal Policy 
of the United States—Documentation.” 

The most recent addition of signifi- 
cance to current literature on inter- 
oceanic canals is an article by Capt. 
Miles P. DuVal, United States Navy, re- 
tired, published in the March 1955 is- 
sue of the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, volume 81, pages 263-275. 
Also in the same issue, as a historical 
supplement to the indicated paper, there 
was an instructive pictorial section pre- 
pared by Prof. Gerald E. Wheeler, United 
States Naval Academy. 

Accompanying the article was the fol- 
lowing biographical sketch of its author, 
Captain DuVal: 

Graduating from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1918 (class of 1919), Captain 
DuVal has had extensive naval service, in- 
cluding duty from 1941 to 1944 as captain of 
the port, Balboa, C. Z., in charge of marine 
operations in the Pacific sector of the Pana- 
ma Canal. From 1946 to 1949 he was Navy 
Department liaison officer and coordinator 
of the Isthmian Canal studies, under the 
Chief of Naval Operations. He is the au- 
thor of two books on the canal, And the 
Mountains Will Move and Cadiz to Cathay, 
published by Stanford University Press, and 
is now completing a third volume in his 
trilogy. 


At this point, it may be pertinent to 
comment, in connection with the bio- 
graphical sketch, that the article of Cap- 
tain DuVal included in these remarks, 
like his other extensive writings on in- 
4eroceanic canal history and problems, 
is objective, and reflects the compre- 
hensiveness of a broad background of 
experience, and exhaustive study. 

The Naval Institute Proceedings is the 
leading forum of naval thought in the 
United States. As such, it is dedicated 
to the advancement of professional, lit- 
erary and scientific knowledge in the 
Navy, and has wide circulation in gov- 
ernmental and professional circles. 
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To make the subject statement con- 
venient for ready reference by the Con- 
gress, the Executive, and the people at 
large, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
the full text of parts I and II. I am in- 
formed by the Public Printer that the 
article is estimated to make 312 pages 
of the Recorp, at a cost of $280. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ISTHMIAN CANAL Potitcy: AN EvALUATION— 
Part I 


(By Capt. Miles P. DuVal, U. S. Navy 
(retired) ) 


ISTHMIAN CANAL POLICY ROOTED IN HISTORY 


The Panama Canal, opened to traffic on 
August 15, 1914, is an interoceanic public 
utility for -the transit of vessels of com- 
merce and war of all nations on terms of 
equality as provided by treaty. The history 
of this undertaking is epic. 

The idea of its construction traces back 
more than four centuries. The development 
of it includes extensive explorations, grave 
crises, and weighty decisions. Out of these 
the Isthmian Canal policy of the United 
States gradually evolved. Yet, despite the 
vast literature on the canal question, no- 
where are the principles of this policy com- 
prehensively stated in one place, and they 
are not adequately understood. For these 
reasons a knowledge of key episodes of this 
important historical subject is essential. 

The advantageous geographical position of 
the American isthmus was recognized by the 
early Spanish who, within an incredibly 
short time after their arrival in 1502, explored 
its regions and reduced their fields of in- 
vestigation to four main areas: Tehuantepec, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Darien-Atrato. 

Because of the lower continental divides 
at.Panama and Nicaragua and penetration 
of the jungles there by river valleys, these 
two avenues quickly became the great rivals 
for transisthmian commerce. They are 
still potential rivals. 

At Panama, mountainous terrain and tor- 
rential rivers, notably the Chagres, at first 
represented insuperable barriers to the con- 
struction of a canal. At Nicaragua, the 
existence of a large lake, with the*then navi- 
gable San Juan River flowing from it into 
the Atlantic, reduced the magnitude of that 
undertaking simply to cutting across the 
narrow strip separating the lake from the 
Pacific. These facts undoubtedly supply the 
basis for the initial predilection of the 
United States in the 19th century for a Nica- 
raguan canal. 

Eventually, the control of the Nicaragua 
route became a focal point of international 
conflict, with Great Britain and the United 
States in a diplomatic deadlock. This diffi- 
culty was not removed until 1901, when -the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty superseded the ear- 
lier Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, which 
had deprived the United States of exclusive 
control of any Isthmian canal. 


Pattern of Isthman canal issues evolves 


Meanwhile, French interests under the dy- 
namic leadership of Ferdinand de Lesseps 
had decided to construct a canal across the 
Isthmus. An International Congress for 
Consideration of an Interoceanic Canal met 
in Paris in.1879. There, this Congress wres- 
tled with the difficult questions of select- 
ing the best site and deciding on the best 
type. De Lesseps; the hero of Suez (a sim- 
ple sea-level canal), lent the full force of 
his prestige and his genius toward securing 
appovral of a sea-level undertaking at Pan- 
ama—a wholly different problem. 

One engineer, the only one in that Con- 
gress who had adequately studied the geog- 
raphy of Isthmian regions and grasped their 
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significance, when he saw the trend toward 
decision for the sea-level type, rose in strong 
protest. 

He understood the topography at Nicara- 
gua and how its elevoted lake, 105.5’ high, 
would contribute toward the construction 
and operation of a canal there. He knew 
the surface features at Panama—the conti- 
nental divide about 10 miles from the Pa- 
cific, the torrential Rio Obispo-Chagres flow- 
ing into the Atlantic, and the smailer Rio 
Grande into the Pacific, both through con- 
tiguous valleys suitable for the formation 
of lakes. Interpreting these elements in 
the light of maritime as well as engineer- 
ing needs, he recognized the lake idea as 
offering the solution of the canal problem. 

Then, with the vision and simplicity of 
true genius, he proposed a practical plan 
for the Panama Canal, here summarized: 
“Build. a dam at Gatun and another at 
Mirafiores, or as close to the seas as the 
configuration of the land permits. Let the 
waters rise to form two lakes about 80 feet 
high, join the lakes thus formed with a 
channel cut through the continental divide, 
and connect the lakes with the oceans by 
locks. This is not only the best plan for 
engineering but also best for navigation.” 
Essentially, that was the plan for the Pan- 
ama Canal eventually adopted in 1906. The 
man who conceived and presented the plan 
was Adolphe Godin de Lépinay. 

The applicability of this plan—the only 
one which at that time could have had any 
chance for success—was not understood. 
De Lépinay’s great idea was ignored. His 
conception of this plan, however, and its 
dramatic presentation before the Paris Con- 
gress of 1879 establish him as an architec- 
tural and engineering genius—the originator 
of the plan from which the Panama Canal 
was eventually built. 

The French, despite De Lépinay’s timely 
warning, launched upon their ill-fated un- 
dertaking. “Ten years later, in 1889, their 
effort collapsed and the Isthmus returned to 
the jungle. Yet, before the failure, the 
French, to save time and money, were forced 
to change their plans from sea-level to a 
modified high-level lake and lock type. 

Thus, as the 19th century closed, the pat- 
tern of interoceanic canal’s focal political 
and engineering issues had evolved: First, 
a struggle among competing interests in the 
choice of route; and, second, debate as to 
the type of canal, with final decision for the 
high-level-lake and lock type at Panama. 


Panama wins the battle of the routes 


In 1899, after more than half a century of 
exploration, including a number of naval 
expeditions, the United States started serious 
investigations by means of an Isthmian 
Canal Commission for exploration, 1899-1902, 
of which Rear Adm. John G. Walker, a dis- 
tinguished line officer of the United States 
Navy, was president. 

After an extraordinary political struggle, 
known ‘as the “battle of the routes,’”’ the Con- 
gress authorized the acquisition for the 
United States of a canal zone in what was 
then a part of the Republic of Colombia, 
the purchase of the French holdings, and 
construction of a canal at Panama, with 
provision for the Nicaragua canal as an alter- 
nate project, if suitable arrangements could 
not be made for one at Panama. 


To this end, the Chargé d’Affaires of 
Colombia, Dr. Tomas Herran, a graduate of 
Georgetown University and well acquainted 
with American governmental leaders, suc- 
ceeded, after many months of arduous labor, 
in negotiating what was considered a most 
favorable canal treaty for his country—the 
Hay-Herran Treaty of January 22, 1903, 
which was ratified by the, United States 
Senate on March 17, 1903. 

Unfortunately, this treaty became involved 
politically in Bogota. The Colombian Sen- 
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ate, called into special session on June 20, 
1903, for its ratification, rejected the treaty 
on August 12, 1903, against urgent pleadings 
of Dr. Herrén in Washington and United 
States Minister Arthur M. Beaupré in 
Bogota. 

Panamanian leaders, fearing that after all 
Panama still might lose the canal to Nica- 
ragua, set out to prevent that possibility. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Manuel Amador, 
the state of Panama seceded from Colombia 
on November 3, 1903, and declared its inde- 
pendence. This was quickly recognized, 
first, by the United States, and appropriately, 
second, by France, the country that started 
the waterway. Then followed the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of November 18, 1903, 
which was ratified first by Panama and then 
by the United States. 

In this treaty the Republic of Panama 
granted to the United States “in perpetuity” 
the “use, occupation, and control of a zone 
of land and land under water for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection” of the Panama Canal— 
and as if the United States were the “sover- 
eign” of that territory. The ratification of 
this treaty sealed the choice of the Panama 
route. ° 

The technical justification for this funda- 
mental action was supplied by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, 1899-1902, which, under 
the direction of Rear Admiral John G. Walk- 
er, explored all canal routes. He also headed 
the first Isthmian Canal Commission for the 
construction of the Panama Canal (1904—- 
05) under which the Canal Zone was ac- 
quired, the Canal Zone Government organ- 
ized, and preliminary work started. These 
achievements place him in history as a prin- 
cipal architect of Isthmian Canal Policy. 


Battle of the levels and the great decision 


Work under the United States control 
started haltingly, with increasing uncer- 
tainty as to the type of canal that should 
be constructed—the high-level-lake and lock 
type of a canal at sea level. Each proposal 
had strong advocates. 

Fortunately, when the time for decision 
approached, President Theodore Roosevelt 
selected the great railroad builder, explorer, 
and business executive, the late John F. 
Stevens, as Chief Engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. 

Mr. Stevens’ qualifications were unique. 
He had read everything available on the pro- 
posed Panama Canal since the time of Philip 
II, built railroads in the Rocky Mountains, 
and supervised open mining operations in 
Minnesota. Thus, in his experience he had 
witnessed what occurs when the balances of 
nature are altered, and understood the haz- 
ards involved in excavating a navigation 
channel through mountains. 

Arriving on the Isthmus on July 25, 1905, 
at the height of a crisis, he had matters under 
control within 24 hours. Experienced as he 
was in large undertakings, he promptly pro- 
vided housing for employes, organized com- 
missaries, encouraged sanitation, ordered 
equipment, planned the transportation sys- 
tem, and formed the basic enginering or- 
ganization for building the Panama Canal. 
Indeed, so rapid was his progress that he 
found himself hampered by having to wait 
for a decision as to the type of canal, then 
being considered by an international Board 
of consulting engineers. 

In its report of January 10, 1906, this board 
split—8 members, including 5 Europeans, 
voting for “sea level”; and the 5 remaining 
Americans voting for high-level-lake and 
lock. The naval member on the Isthmian 
Canal Commission at that time was the chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, who, in 
a minority report, favored the “sea-levél” 
plan as “affording greater immunity from 


hostile injury.’’+ 
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Meanwhile at Panama, Stevens had walked 
through the entire length of the canal route 
and studied the topography. Interpreting it 
in the light of navigational requirements as 
well as construction, he decided upon the 
high-level-lake and lock plan, with the At- 
lantic terminal dam and locks at Gatun. 
For the Pacific end, he favored placing its 
locks in one group south of Miraflores at 
Aguadulce, just as he planned to do at Gatun. 

Testifying in Washington before Congres- 
sional committees in January 1906, with a 
conviction for the high-level plan that no 
one could shake, he voiced his determined 
opposition to the “sea-level” idea. 

But one appearance was not enough. In 
June, he was again in Washington, still 
leading in this memorable struggle, later de- 
scribed by Col. George W. Goethals as the 
“battle of the levels.” On this occasion, 
Stevens even more forcefully and fearlessly 
urged the high-level-lake plan as the logical 
solution. 

In the end, with the support of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, Secretary of War Wil- 
liam H. Taft, and the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, the recommendations of Chief En- 
gineer Stevens prevailed. Congress, by the 
Act approved June 29, 1906, adopted the 
high-level-lake and lock plan as proposed 
by the minority of the international board of 
consulting engineers. That was the great de- 
cision in building the Panama Canal, for the 
secoind time completing the pattern of inter- 
oceanic canal political and engineering de- 
bate. 

Here it should be noted that when making 
his recommendation to the Congress for this 
action, President Roosevelt did so after 
evaluating all available evidence of relative 
vulnerability and operational effectiveness 
of the two types. Although he understood 
that the sea-level type would be slightly 
less exposed to damage in event of war,? he 
recommended the high-level plan because of 
its economic and operational superiority. 

The transit from 1914 through August 31, 
1954, in both peace and war, of more than 
230,517 vessels of various types has com- 
pletely established the wisdom of that de- 
cision. Moreover, it secured Chief Engineer 
Stevens, who was primarily responsible for 
bringing it about, his great fame as the basic 
architect of the Panama Canal. 


Civiliam control replaced by military 


Though the high-level plan, as approved 
by the minority of the International Board 
of Consulting Engineers, provided for plac- 
ing all Atlantic locks at Gatun, it also speci- 
fied separation of the Pacific locks into two 
groups. Chief Engineer Stevens, who had 
had railroad operating experience, recognized 
the operational inconvenience of this ar- 
rangement and never favored dividing the 
Pacific locks. 

Eventually, on August 3, 1906, Stevens 
tentatively approved a plan developed by 
William Gerig. The proposal placed all 
Pacific locks in 3 lifts south of Mira- 
flores with the terminal dam and locks be- 
tween 2 hills, Cerro Aguadulce on the 
west side of the sea-level section of the canal 
and Cerro de Puente on the east side, on a 
natural perimeter that would have supplied 
the same arrangement as at Gatun. This 
plan, had it been followed, would have en- 
abled lake-level navigation from the Atlantic 
locks to the Pacific with a summit-level 
anchorage at the Pacific end of the canal to 
match that at the Atlantic end. 

Regrettably, Stevens was under great pres- 
sure to start construction. Advocates of 
the sea-level proposal, stung to the quick by 
their defeat in Congress, were poised ready 
to take advantage of a major changé in the 
approved program as evidence of weakness in 
the high-level plan. Opponents of any canal 
at all were also seeking some means to delay 
the enterprise. These two forces together 
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represented a political and economic 
strength that could not be disregarded. 

Stevens’ foundation explorations, neces- 
sarily made in great haste, proved unsatis- 
factory, and he did not dare to jeopardize 
the project by further delay. Twenty days 
later, on August 23, 1906, still confident that 
this important question would rise again, 
he voided his plan marking it, “not to be 
destroyed but kept in this office,” and pro- 
ceeded with the approved plan for separating 
the Pacific locks. 

In 1907, after having brought construction 
to a point where the success of the project 
was a certainty, Stevens resigned his posi- 
tions as chief engineer and chairman of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, to which com- 
bined offices he had been appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in recognition of his contri- 
butions. He was succeeded by Col. George W. 
Goethals under whose able direction the 
work was carried forward. 

Panama Canal opened for traffic 

Notwithstanding this shift in administra- 
tive control of the canal enterprise from civil- 
ian to military in 1907, the Stevens propo- 
sal to combine the Pacific locks did not die. 
Col. William L. Sibert seriously studied it 
and, on January 31, 1908, formally submitted 
a definite plan that reflected his apprecia- 
tion of marine needs as the basis for navi- 
gational planning.* But, unfortunately, the 
Sibert proposal likewise was not approved 
for reasons then deemed adequate. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to com- 
ment that after the resignation of Rear 
Admiral Walker in 1905 there was no experi- 
enced navigator on the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. Thus, one can only ponder what 
might have been the result had such a person 
been readily available for consultation with 
Stevens and Sibert on marine planning. In 
the light of later operational and engineering 
knowledge, developed in 1941-44, when there 
was such consultation between experienced 
engineers and marine operating officials, it is 
indeed regrettable that the Stevens-Sibert 
proposals were not adopted. 

Colonel Goethals headed the project to the 
end, making a number of important but non- 
basic changes, which included a widening 
of Culebra (Gaillard) Cut and the locks. 
He developed the first permanent operating 
organization under the Panama Canal Act of 
1912 and, as the first Governor of the Panama 
Canal, opened the canal to traffic on August 
15, 1914, and overcame the early slide crises, 
He and his associates won great fame as 
builders of the Panama Canal. 

In this connection, it should be explained 
that the original concept of the functioning 
of the canal enterprise as a civil agency un- 
der the Panama Canal Act was dual: in peace, 
as an interoceanic public utility under a 
governor; in war, under the supreme control 
of the Commanding General of the United 
States Army on the isthmus. In either 
status, the operational mission of the water- 
way remained as the transit of vessels under 
the obvious assumption that the Panama 
Canal, like other transportation facilities in 
the United States, would serve in war as well 
as in peace. 

IsTHMIAN CANAL Po.ticy: AN EVALUATION—- 
Part II 
(By Capt. Miles P. DuVal, U. S. Navy 
(retired) ) 


DEFENSE CONCEPTS BECOME ASCENDANT 


After the opening of the canal to traffic, 
the great builders left the Isthmus; operation 
and maintenance became matters of routine, 
and the project was uncritically accepted. 
The rapid development of the airplane and 
other modern weapons following World War 
I, dramatized by periodic fleet exercises off 
Panama, made considerations of defense 
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matters of increasing concern; those of ma- 
rine operations became secondary. 

In the excitement preceding World War II, 
the Congress authorized construction of a 
third set of larger locks, primarily as.a de- 
fense measure,‘ known as the third locks 
project, at an authorized cost of $277 million. 
The proposed layout placed a new set of 
larger locks (140 by 1,200 feet) near each of 
the existing locks but at some distance away 
to afford greater protection through dis- 
persal and increased lock capacity for large 
naval vessels. The new locks were to be 
joined with the existing channels by means 
of bypass channels.® 

Significantly, the plan included a number 
of construction features for future changing 
of the canal to “sealevel.” Thus, discern- 
ing students recognized the third locks proj- 
ect as renewing the old “battle of the levels” 
in a new form—that of “conversion.” 

The third locks project layout at the At- 
lantic end of the canal, which duplicates an 
operationally sound arrangement at Gatun, 
is likewise sound. At the Pacific end, how- 
ever, the proposed new channel layout con- 
tained three sharp bends—29°, 47°, 37°— 
in succession from north to south. The lat- 
ter, if it had been completed, would have 
created operational problems and naviga- 
tional hazards of the gravest character. 

Construction started in 1940 and was 
pushed vigorously until suspended in May 
1942 because of shortage of ships and ma- 
terials more urgently needed elsewhere for 
war purposes. No excavation was accom- 
plished at Pedro Miguel; that at Gatun and 
Miraflores was substantially completed. 
Some $75 million was expended.® 
War experience inspires plan for canal im- 

provement 

The suspension of the third locks project, 
however, afforded an opportunity, while 
there was still time left to make such a 
study, for its re-examination in the light of 
operational needs demonstrated by marine 
experience. This was at a period when the 
Panama Canal was the scene of many mili- 
tary and naval expeditions on their way to 
and from combat zones in the Pacific. This, 
it should be also noted, was before the ad- 
vent of the atomic bomb. 

These studies conclusively established that 
the principal marine operational problems of 
the existing Panama Canal are: 

1. Dangerous traffic bottleneck at Pedro 
Miguel and lack of-a Pacific summit anchor- 


age. 

2. Double handling of vessels at separated 
Pacific locks. 

8. Effect of fog in Culebra (Gaillard) Cut 
on capacity and operations. 

4. Lockage surges in Cut Gaused by operat- 
ing Pedro Miguel locks (3 feet maximum am- 
plitude). 

5. Limited operating range of Gatun Lake 
water level (87-82 feet). 

6. Navigational hazards in the restricted 
Cut (300 feet minimum bottom width). 

7. Inadequate dimensions of present locks 
for largest vessels (110’ x 1,000’) .? 

From the nature of these inadequacies, it 
is obvious that locating the Pedro Miguel 
locks at the south end of Culebra (Gaillard) 
Cut, where it created a traffic bottleneck 
and other problems, was the fundamental 
error in operational design of the Panama 
Cenal. 

Under the basic assumption that the prime 
function of the Panama Canal is the safe 
and convenient transport of vessels, it is 
self-evident that the wide channels of Gatun 
Lake afford safer and more convenient navi- 
gation than can any necessarily restricted 
channel at sea level. Moreover, the advan- 
tages of unrestricted lake navigation out- 
weigh the minor hazards and time lost by 
passage through locks. Thus, the best oper- 
ational solution is not provided by lowering 
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the Gatun Lake water level to sea level, or 
to some intermediate level, but by raising 
it to its highest feasible elevation. 

The obvious economic operational solution 
thus is a major improvement of the existing 
canal according to what is known as the 
Terminal Lake-Third locks plan, which in- 
cludes the following program: 

1. Removal of the bottleneck Pedro Miguel 
locks. 

2. Construction of all Pacific locks in con- 
tinuous steps near Miraflores. 

3 and 4. Elevation of the intermediate 
Miraflores Lake water level (54 feet) to that 
of Gatun Lake to serve as an anchorage dur- 
ing fog periods and to dampen surges. 

5. Raising the summit water level to, its 
optimum height (approximately 92 feet). 

6. Widening Culebra (Gaillard) Cut. 

7. Construction of a set of larger locks. 

These modifications will remove the traffic 
choke at Pedro Miguel, correct present oper- 
ational dissymmetry, and simplify canal con- 
trol, increase channel depths, and improve 
navigation, mitigate the effect of fog, reduce 
marine accidents, decrease transit time 
slighlty, conserve water, and increase capac- 
ity. Thus, the plan supplies the best opera- 
tional canal practicable of economic achieve- 
ment. 

This plan was publicly revealed by its au- 
thor on May 20, 1943, in an address before 
the Panama section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, under the title, “The Ma- 
rine Operating Problems, Panama Canal, and 
the Solution.”*® Attended by high Army, 
Navy, and Canal Zone officials, the presenta- 
tion aroused the interests of the commandant 
of the 15th Naval District, Rear Adm. C. E. 
Van Hook, who was present. He later sub- 
mitted the plan to the Navy Department. On 
September 7, 1943, the Secretary of the Navy 
forwarded it to-the President. Subsequently, 
this proposal was approved in principle by 
the Governor of the Panama Canal for the 
major modification of the existing canal. 
According to the report of a 1949 congres- 
sional investigation, it can be accomplished 
at “comparatively low cost.”*® Moreover, no 
doubt exists as to its soundness because a 
similar arrangement at Gatun has been 
tested since 1914 and found eminently satis- 
factory. 

Atomic bomb resurrects sea-level plan 


The spectacular advent of the atomic bomb 
in 1945 injected a new element into the 
canal picture. Under the force of its im- 
pact, canal officials sought authority to con- 
duct an “overall review” of the entire inter- 
oceanic canals question in the light of the 
then newest developments in the military 
and physical sciences."° This was before the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Accordingly, the Congress in 1945 enacted 
legislation™ authorizing the Governor of 
the Panama Canal to make a comprehensive 
investigation of the means for increasing its 
capacity and security to meet the future 
needs of interoceanic commerce and national 
defense. The law also provided for a re- 
study of the third locks project, a study of 
canals at other locations, and for considera- 
tion of any new means for transporting ships 
across land. Thus was launched the second 
major canal crisis in the 20th century. It 
served to resurrect the corpses of the 1902 
“battle of the routes,” and the 1906 “battle 
of the levels,” with a rehashing of all the 
main arguments of the earlier struggles on 
the basis of the newer term, “security,” rather 
than the older one, “vulnerability.” 

Under a far more extreme interpretation 
of the “security” factor of the statute than 
was intended by the Congress that enacted it, 
the investigation was directed toward obtain- 
ing authorization for a sea-level project at 
Panama, with the security and national de- 
fense factors as paramount, and money costs 
not a governing consideration.“ In line with 
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the 1905-06 precedent, the naval representa- 
tive on the Board of Consulting Engineers 
for the greater part of this engineering in- 
vestigation was the Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. . 

In the ensuing public hysteria centered on 
the dangers of the atomic bomb and other 
modern weapons, the long-range and funda- 
mental mission of the Panama Canal to pro- 
vide efficient and economic transit of vessels 
was generally overlooked. 

The report of the 1946-47 Isthmian Canal 
Studies“ recommended only the sea-level 
project for major canal construction at 
Panama, initially estimated to cost $2,483,- 
000,000. With the exception of the two ter- 
minals, this project provides for construct- 
ing a virtually new Panama Canal of 60-foot 
minimum depth in navigation lanes and of 
600-foot width between sloping sides at a 
depth of 40 feet on a new alinement some- 
what removed from the present channel, 
which it crosses several times. The project 
includes a tidal lock (200 feet by 1,500 feet) 
and a navigable pass at the Pacific end, many 
miles of dams for flood-control reservoirs on 
both sides of the projected canal, diversion 
channels and other structural features. This 
program would result in abandonment of the 
greater part of the existing waterway and 
the investment that it represents. 

Although the 1947 report contained stud- 
ies of plans for a terminal lake-third lock 
project, which it did not recommend, it of- 
fered a relatively minor program for improve- 
ment of the present canal installations “to 
meet the needs of commerce” as a preferred 
alternative to the major improvement of the 
existing waterway as recommended to the 
President in 1943 by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress on December 1, 1947, and without 
Presidential approval, comment or recom- 
mendation, the report promptly encountered 
sharp opposition. The Congress took no ac- 
tion on this report. Instead, in 1949, it au- 
thorized an investigation of the organiza- 
tional and financial aspects of the canal 
enterprise,“ for which study Representative 
CLakK W. THOMPSON, of Texas, a retired 
Marine Corps Reserve officer, served as chair- 
man. This investigation resulted in the first 
basic change * in the permanent canal oper- 
a organization that was established in 
1914. 

The new act requires that transit tolls be 
established at rates that will place the oper- 
ation of the canal enterprise on a self-sus- 
taining basis—a new principle in Isthmian 
Canal policy with far-reaching implications 


_ affecting the future economic management 


of the Panama Canal and interoceanic com- 

merce. This subject is now under further 

congressional study. 

Clarifications restore operations as basis for 
planning 


Meanwhile, in the Congress, the security 
and national defense premises, on which the 
recommendation for the sea-level project 
was primarily based, were vigorously chal- 
lenged. 

As to the atomic bomb, Representative 
Willis W. Bradley, a retired naval officer, 
summarized his views: “As far as I can 
ascertain, the greatest authorities on mod- 
ern weapons of war who have given this sub- 
ject serious attention hold uniformly that 
any canal would be critically vulnerable to 
the atomic bomb, regardless of type; that a 
sea-level canal would be in the same secu- 
rity class as a lake canal; that a sea-level 
canal could be closed for prolonged periods 
of time beyond any hope of speedy restora- 
tion; and that a sea-level canal cannot be 
considered secure in an atomic war. These 
same authorities also agree that the atomic 
bomb is irrelevant as a controlling factor 
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in the planning of operational improvements 
for the Panama Canal.” 

Representative, now a Senator THomas E, 
Martin, of Iowa, a retired Army officer, de- 
veloped the national defense clarification, 
repeatedly stressing that protection of any 
type of canal, wherever located, is an over- 
all governmental responsibility and that its 
defense, like that of the seaports, airports, 
railroads, highways, and productive centers 
of the United States depends upon the com- 
bined industrial, military, naval, and air 
power of this Nation as obtained in both 
world wars, and not upon passive defense 
measures, such as may be embodied in in- 
herent characteristic of canal design.” 

Here it should be stated that leading 
atomic warfare authorities, who studied the 
problem of Canal Zone defense in 1947, con- 
sidered that arguments as to relative vul- 
nerability of types of construction are en- 
tirely without point and that the sea-level 
project would, in effect, constitute a Maginot 
Line. This view has been greatly strength- 
ened by the later development of the hydro- 
gen bomb, which is measured in mega-tons 
of TNT equivalent as compared to kilo-tons 
for the atomic bombs. 

In the course of extensive discussions of 
the sea-level project recommendations,” 
congressional and administrative leaders 
often stressed the point that this project, 
if justified primarily for national defense, 
would divert both funds and resources from 
projects and programs in the United States 
that are far more essential to national se- 
curity. The combined effects of the defense 
clarifications have been toward eliminating 
the concept of inherent resistance to attack 
as the governing consideration in planning 
at Panama. Thus, it appears that the only 
justifiable security design feature is adequate 
protection against sabotage, which is chiefly 
an administrative function. 

Eventually, a group of engineers and 
others associated in building the Panama 
Canal submitted their views in a memoran- 
dum to the Congress. This memorial chal- 
lenged the official cost estimates in the 1947 
report, charging that the sea-level project 
would cost several times its initial estimate— 
$2,483,000,000—and that the third locks 
project adapted to the principles of the 
terminal lake proposal (widening Culebra 
Cut excepted) can be accomplished at rela- 
tively low cost as compared to that of the 
sea-level project—estimated as under $600 
million. 

The statement also criticized the 1953 pro- 
gram for repair and alteration of present 
lock structures as makeshift in character 
and without sufficient merit, pointing out 


that it will delay the fundamental and. 


long-overdue solution of the problems in- 
volved. It stated that the Governor’s recom- 
mendation of none but the sea-level project 
for major increase of canal facilities served 
to exclude what may be the best solution 
when evaluated from all angles. 

Included in an address to the House by 
Representative Eucene J. Kreocu, of New 
York,” this memorandum was promptly rec- 
ognized by the engineering profession.** 

Strong appeals for the creation of a wholly. 
American, independent, broadly based, pre- 
dominantly civilian, strictly nonpartisan and 
objective Interoceanic Canals Commission, 
composed of able men who may not be domi- 
nated or unduly influenced by Federal execu- 
tive agencies, have been made by responsible 
congressional leaders as the best means for 
developing a wisely reasoned isthmian canal 
policy.” 

The consequences of prolonged arguments, 
in and out of the Congress, have been to- 
ward restoration of economic thinking and 
an increased appreciation of fundamental 
planning concepts so well expressed during 
the' 1905-06 “battle of the levels” by Gen. 
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Henry L. Abbot, the great student of the 
Chagres, member of the Comité Technique 
of the French Panama Canal Co. and 
the International Board of Consulting En- 
gineers, and an advocate of the high-level 
type. His words were: “The true criterion 
is ease and safety of transit, and * * * this 
test leaves no doubt as to which type of 
canal should be preferred at Panama.” * 
This standard, both obvious and simple, is 
as true today as it was when written in 1905. 
Moreover, it is applicable in evaluating not 
only canal proposals at Panama but also 
those at other locations. 
Diplomatic implications 


The juridical basis for the Canal Zone 
rests with the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, 
which authofized a zone 10 miles wide ex- 
tending 5 miles on each side of the center 
line of the canal. After extended diplomatic 
“discussions, the boundaries of the Uanal 
Zone were later fixed in the Price-Lefevre 
Boundary Convention of September 2, 1914. 

An examination of the general plan of the 
proposed Sea-Level project discloses a num- 
ber of features not covered by current inter- 
national agreements. Among these are: a 
new main channel alinement substantially 
removed from the existing channel from 
which Canal Zone boundaries are measured; 
flooding of additional territory in the Repub- 
lic of Panama in the Chagres River Valley 
downstream from Madden Dam (Alhajuela); 
diverting the Chagres River from its present 
path west of Limon Bay to a new path east 
of the bay that crosses a Panamanian high- 
way; and draining the central portion of 
Gatun Lake. The last features would dis- 
rupt present navigation channels to Pan- 
amanian settlements on the lake and un- 
cover large and forbidding swamp areas with 
resulting health and sanitation conse- 
quences. ad 

These aspects of the sea-level under- 
taking would undoubtedly bring a demand 
from the Republic of Panama for a new 
treaty covering the specific conditions for its 
construction. What concessions such a 
treaty would cost cannot be predicted. But, 
based upon previous experience in such dip- 
lomatic negotiations, these costs would be 
far greater than earlier ones, inevitably 
adding to the total estimate and increasing 
tolls. 

Purthermore, such negotiations would be 
fraught with considerable uncertainty in the 
relations of the United States with Panama 
and other nations of Latin America, not to 
mention threats to the security of the enter- 
prise through the process of its interna- 
tionalization, for which there have been 
persistent demands. 

In contrast, the .terminal lake-third 
locks plan, being merely an enlargement 
of the existing facilities“ that does not 
call for additional land or waters or au- 
thority, will not require a new canal treaty. 
This, it must be obvious, is a truly para- 
mount consideration. 

The construction of a canal at another 
location would introduce an entirely new 
diplomatic situation, which would ve just 
as complicated as that at Panama. 

The salient elements of this situation, 
however, are: that the 1947 report does not 
present these significant diplomatic in- 
volvements; that the need for negotiating 
a new treaty with Panama to cover the sea- 
level project was not submited to the Con- 
gress; and that the Congress has not 
authorized such negotiation as was done 
in the Spooner Act of 1902 for the original 
construction of the Panama Canal. 
Isthmian Canal policy must be redetermined 

The evolution of Isthmian Canal policy 
has been slow. Its principal objectives have 
long been the best type of canal at the best 
site for the transit of vessels of comimerve 
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and war of all nations on terms of equality 
as provided by treaty—and at low cost of 
construction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, and protection. 

Often beset by bewildering confusions of 
ideas, the progress of fundamental concepts 
has, at times, deviated from their logical 
courses. Yet events have thus far conspired 
to avert irretrievable error. Now, with the 
main arguments clarified, the interoceanic 
canal problem in its national relationships 
is coming to be better understood and at- 
tention is focusing on the true objectives of 
securing requisite capacity and operational 
efficiency. Nevertheless, the evolving situa- 
tion is of such grave concern that it must be 
protected by ceaseless vigilance and fully 
matured objective judgment. 

The Panama Canal is now entering its fifth 
deeade of operations. Its navigational in- 
adequacies have been established. The 
canal as completed contains fundamental 
errors in operational design centered on the 
location of the Pedro Miguel locks. These 
can be corrected only by the major recon- 
struction of the Pacific end of the canal as 
contemplated in the Terminal Lake-Third 
locks proposal. 

Commercial traffic through the canal has 
reached the highest volume in history. The 
Navy has vessels that cannot transit. Is- 
sues raised by questions of security and na- 
tional defense have been formally submitted 
but never accepted. The principle of eco- 
nomic operation of the canal has ben em- 
bodied in law.* Yet, in a physical sense, the 
shipway is still esentially what it was in 
1914. Thus, the time has come to provide, 
without further delay, the additional inter- 
oceanic transit capacity and operational im- 
provements to meet present and future 
needs. ; 

The solution of this problem is not the 
simple proposition that it may appear. In- 
stead, it is a highly complicated one of the 
greatest national importance, rising above 
purely personal and group considerations. 
It involves questions of fundamental oper- 
ational and engineering planning, the deci- 
sions on which will affect the welfare of the 
United States and other maritime nations 
through the indefinite future. 

These facts call for a further reassessment 
of the entire interoceanic canals problem “ 
based on realities, with a comprehensive re- 
statement of isthmian canal policy as de- 
rived from a reasoned line of action. This is 
the task that sooner or later the Congress 
and the Nation must meet. 





1 Report of Board of Consulting Engineers 
for the Panama Canal (Washington, 1906), 
p. xix. 

2 Ibid., p. iv. 

* William L. Sibert and John F. Stevens, 
The Construction of the Panama Canal (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1915), pp. 139-46 
contains a summary of the Sibert proposal 
and its disposition. 

‘Public Law 391, 76th Congress, approved 
August 11, 1939 (535 Stat. 1409). 

*H. Doc, 210, 76th Cong., Ist sess. (1939). 

*House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, Executive Hearings on H. R. 
4480, 79th Cong., 1st sess., November 15, 1945, 
p. 4. 

*Hon. Willis W. Bradley, What of the 
Panama Canal? CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
94, pt. 10 (April 21, 1948), p. A2449, and The 
Whys of the Panama Canal, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, vol. 95, pt. 12 (March 4, 1949), p. 
A1303 contain extended discussions of marine 
problems. 

* ASCE Transactions, vol. 114 (1949), p. 558, 

‘ H. Rept. 1304, 8ist Cong., 1st sess, (1949), 


p. 2. 
# Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, op. cit., p. 5. 
“Public Law 280, 79th Cong., approved 
December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 663). 
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C. E. Transactions, vol. 114 (1949), pp. 607- 
906. 

14 H, Res. 44, 81st Cong., quoted in ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 2 (Feb. 28, 1949), 
p. 1617. 

18H. Doc. 460, 81st Cong., 2d sess. (1950) 
and Public Law 841, 81st Cong., approved 
Sept. 26, 1950 (64 Stat. 1038). 

% Hon. JoHN J. ALLEN, Panama Canal— 
Interim Report, CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, vol. 
100, No. 149 (Aug. 4, 1954), p. A5766. 

% Bradley, What of the Panama Canal?, 
op. cit., p. A2451. ; 

4Hon. THomas E. Martin, An Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission, the Best Solu- 
tion of Panama Canal Problem, CoNcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 97, pt. 14 (July 18, 1951), 
p. A4481. 

%#Hon. CLarK W. THOMPSON, Isthmian 
Canal Policy of the United’ States—Biblio- 
graphical List, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
95, pt. 16 (Aug. 25, 1949), p. A5580 and sub- 
sequent statements of distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

* Panama Canal Construction Engineers 
Favor Interoceanic Canals Commission, Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 100, No. 79 (Apr. 29, 
1954), p. 5491. 

*1Panama Canal Problem, Civil Engineer- 
ing, vol. 24 (July 1954), p. 460. 

2H, R. 8457 and H. R. 8458, 82d Cong., 
H.R. 1048, 83d Cong., and S. 766 and H. R. 
3335, 84th Cong. 

* Henry L. Abbot, Problems of the Pana- 
ma Canal (New York: Macmillan Co., 1905), 
p. 224. 

* Hull-Alfaro Treaty of Mar. 2, 1936. Art. 
II. 
*Public Law 841, 8lst Cong., approved 
Sept. 26, 1950 (64 Stat. 1038). 

2 THOMPSON, Interoceanic Canals Prob- 
lem, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Vol. 98, pt. 8 
(Jan. 15, 1952), p. A163. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to insert in the ReEcorp the following 
article titled “Atomic Energy and the 
Power Industry” which appeared in the 
April 26, 1956, issue of the Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly and which was written 
by Franklin H. Cook, professor of eco- 
nomics, College of Business Administra- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa. 

Professgr Cook, who is a constituent 
of mine, discusses the economics of three 
types of electric power generation, 
namely, hydro, steam, and atomic re- 
actor. 

His article follows: 

ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE Power INDUSTRY 
(By Franklin H. Cook) 

In the latter part of January 1956, the 
citizens’ panel on the Impact of the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy told the Congress of 
the United States that by 1980 atomic energy 
should be able to produce more electricity 
than is now generated by conventional 
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means.? Specifically, the panel looks for an 
increase in annual capacity from our present 
115 million kilowatts to 600 million kilo- 
watts. Of this latter figure, 135 million kilo- 
watts would be produced by atomic energy. 
Steam generation would be up 60 percent 
from today. 

The panel’s report seems to be predicated 
upon the assumption that atomic fuel will 
ultimately replace fossil fuels as a primary 
source of power. This affirmation is not 
based upon fear that coal, oil, and gas re- 
serves will be depleted, but that atomic en- 
ergy will be a cheaper form of energy than 
competing fuels. 

Also, the panel narrowed the field of pos- 
sible applications of nuclear power. Employ- 
ment of the atom in reciprocating engines 
was dismissed as impractical at the present 
technological stage of development. The use 
of atomic energy in airplanes was similarly 
repudiated because of hazard to persons on 
the ground in the event of a crackup. Gen- 
eration of electric power appeared to be the 
most feasible area in which nuclear energy 
could be utilized, replacing conventional 
fuels for steam generation. 

This hot capsule, peaceful use of the atom, 
has now been offered to the electric power 
industry by the Government. Political au- 
thorities had three possible approaches to 
industrial use of the atom. First, under 
guidance of a public power-minded admin- 
istration, the State might have reserved the 
development of nuclear power as a govern- 
ment monopoly. Secondly, it could have 
turned the entire project over to private in- 
dustry. Present world political and military 
conditions negate this possibility. Lastly, 
it might effect a compromise between the 
two positions by licensing the fuel to pri- 
vate industry, and encouraging risk capital 
to carry on the economic growth of the en- 
ergy singlehanded or with Government aid. 
The latter position has been chosen. 

The selection of the electric power com- 
panies as the representative of private in- 
dustry in the evolution of atomic power has 
benefited common stocks of engineering and 
manufacturing firms connected with nuclear 
energy or the manufacture of electric gen- 
erating equipment. The electric power com- 
panies and the coal producers have not been 
so elated. Without the capital reserves of 
a nonregulated industry, the electric utili- 
ties hesitate to burden their stockholders 
with the risk of being the first to venture 
into this new frontier. Nevertheless, inter- 
national politics, Government sanction, and 
public expectations prod them onward. 

Inroads of nuclear energy upon the electric 
power field will be gradual, for the peaceful 
uses of atomic fuel are tied in with the steam 
turbine. Today, approximately 1 out of ¢ 
kilowatts generated comes from a hydro 
plant. Further, a large number of consum- 
ers in the United States do not buy directly 
from a company that generates electric 
power, but from a purchasing company that 
buys either hydro or fuel-generated elec- 
tricity from a wholesaler. Investors in the 
hydro and purchasing company may never 
have to worry about a change to atomic 
power. 

The influence of nuclear energy can be 
assessed by studying the effect of atomic 
generation upon the three types of com- 
panies: purchasing, steam, and hydro. A 
company fits into a classification if it se- 
cures over 50 percent of its power from one 
of those sources. Each type of company 
has a different plant investment and ex- 
pense pattern. For example, the purchas- 
ing company has a large percentage of plant 
invested in its distribution system, and low 
total plant investment in relation to oper- 
ating revenue, whereas the hydro company 
shows @ large plant investment in terms 
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of operating revenue with practically no 
fuel @osts. The steam company lies some- 
where between the purchasing and hydro 
companies. 

In 1953 before deduction for depreciation 
reserves, the median purchasing company 
had $2.70 invested in total utility plant for 
every dollar of operating revenue; the steam 
company, $4.20; and the hydro, $5.30. Chart 
I, illustrating the percentage of plant de- 
voted to production, transmission, and dis- 
tribution by the three types of companies, 
demonstrates that the purchasing company 
has the highest number of dollars invested 
in distribution facilities; the hydro, in pro- 
duction plant; and the steam company has 
almost an equal investment in production 
and distribution equipment, the latter be- 
ing slightly more than the di..Lribution plant 
of the hydro company. 

(Chart omitted.) 

Transmission lines owned by the purchas- 
ing company are negligible, although rep- 
resenting a greater percentage of total plant 
than generating assets. Because of the lo- 
cation factor the hydro company might be 
presumed to have a heavy investment in 
transmission lines, but the investment is 
only slightly greater than for the steam 
company. 

Only by the relocation of existing gen- 
erating facilities would nuclear energy affect 
any company’s investment in distribution 
and transmission equipment. The stock- 
holder in the purchasing company has prac- 
tically no generating plant represented by 
his investment. In fact, the present trend 
for these companies is away from the owner- 
ship of such assets. Therefore, atomic en- 
ergy will enter his deliberations only when 
the management of the company considers 
the addition of generating properties to the ~ 
plant. On the other hand, the investors in 
the stream and hydro companies are going to 
face the problem of nuclear investment more 
quickly. Whether it is adopted, and when, 
depends upon two factors: the future de- 
mand for electricity from a particular com- 
pany and the competitive cost with other 
fuels as a source of energy. 

A presently generating plant, steam or 
hydro, will add atomic energy units either 
as replacement of existing facilities or as 
supplemental units. Where a company is 
already generating by steam it would be 
very easy to replace present mineral fuel 
boilers with atomic units, for only about 
half of the production plant is represented 
by boiler apparatus. Because its existing 
generating resources are not readily adapt- 
able to production by atomic energy, a hydro 
company would not be likely to supplant its 
present dams with nuclear boilers. 

However, if a steam or hydro company is 
located within an expanding market and 
high plant and load factors make additional 
units imperative, undoubtedly, atomic units 
would be given consideration if the cost of 
production per kilowatt-hour was competi- 
tive with existing steam plants. . An addi- 
tional atomic unit could be easily tied into 
a steam-generating system, making use of 
much installed equipment; and, if it is a 
large steam-generating company, the con- 
struction of additional plant is a recurring 
problem. 

Management of a hydro company requiring 
supplemental units because of demand would 
have three possible solutions: make greater 
use of hydraulic power; purchase power; add 
a steam-generating unit. It would be un- 
likely to choose the first, expand hydro facili- 
ties, for available waterpower sources are de 
creasing rapidly in the United States. With- 
in the last decade hydro production increased 
about 50 percent; fuel, over two times; and 
gas and oil generation quadrupled. Because 
expansion by steam generation would be a 
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new type of production for the personnel and 
management of the hydro company, thg addi- 
tion of a new generating unit either fuel fired 
or atomically heated would not be a first 
choice. First choice would be an attempt to 
purchase additional power needs. Thus, for 
the hydro company, steam generation by coal, 
gas, oil or atom would be a last choice. A 
company experienced in steam will more 
readily adopt atomic fuel than a purchasing 
company or hydro company that does not 
possess the adaptable equipment nor person- 
nel acquainted with steam generation. 
Whether a purchasing, steam, or hydro 
company contemplates the use of atomic 
energy, a paramount factor in reaching that 
decision is the cost of production of such 
power. This cost is made up of two items: 
fixed and variable costs. The main element 
in the first group is the depreciation on the 
plant. Labor and fuel are the chief variable 
items. Today, it seems the effeet of atomic 
fuel will be to increase the percentage of 
fixed costs through greater plant investment. 
In 1953 the median purchasing company had 
$51.50 invested in production plant for every 
kilowatt of capacity; the steam, $132; and 
the hydro, $178. Contemplated atomic en- 
ergy plants are expected to cost between 
$230 and $290 per kilowatt. This makes the 
outlay greater than for the hydro plant, and 
if coupled with an accelerated depreciation 
rate, the result is a greater annual depre- 
citation charge than for the hydro plant—at 
least 10 percent of operating revenues. 
However, in terms of production cost, added 
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depreciation on generating plant is an in- 
finitesimal part of total cost of power at the 
generator. The variable items represent a 
more significant component of production 
cost. 

In 1953 production cost, exclusive of de- 
preciation, was 1.23 cents per kilowatt-hour 
for the purchasing company, mainly for pur- 
chased power; for the steam company, 44 
mills; and for the hydro company, slightly 
over 2 mills. According to Mr. Morehouse * 
the generating cost of nuclear energy per 
kilowatt-hour is estimated to be between 
6.7 and 9 mills. If that figure includes de- 
preciation on production equipment, it 
would compare with 1.3 cents for the pur- 
chasing company, slightly over 5 mills for 
the steam, and about 3 mills for the hydro. 
If depreciation on production plant is added 
to the production expense per kilowatt-hour 
it amounts to about 1 mill per kilowatt- 
hour for all 3 types of companies and would 
approximate that figure for the atomic 
energy plant. The operating statement 
characteristics of a nuclear fuel plant would 
lie somewhere between that of a steam plant 
and a hydro plant. 

Table I below shows a vertical analysis 
for the income and earned surplus state- 
ment of the purchasing, steam, and hydro 
companies. For the atomic plant to com- 
pete, depreciation would approximate that 
of the steam plant, and production expenses 
would lie somewhere between the 24 percent 
of the steam company and the 16 percent of 
the hydro, 


TaR_E I.—Comparative common-size expenses for purchasing, steam, and hydro companies 
‘ 
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Medians based on companies having all operating revenue from sale of electricity, “Statistics of Electric Utilities 
in the United States, 1953,”’ Federal Power Commission, Washington, D, C, 


The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the analysis of the electric-power in- 
dustry in terms of the application of nuclear 
fuel is that at the present time the atom is 
not in a competitive position with existing 
fuels in terms of production cost per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

A look at the trend line of production costs 
for the three types of companies since 1948 
may be helpfyl in determining when and 
where nuclear energy may first be found 
economically profitable in the electric-power 
industry. From 1948 to 1953 production ex- 
penses for the purchasing company have 
gone up from 43 to 46 percent of operating 
revenue. Nevertheless, the companies have 
been able to keep their average selling price 
per kilowatt-hour in line by dropping it from 
2.8 cents to 2.7 cents for the same period. 
Among the purchasing companies there is 
pressure from the increasing production 
expenses, 

However, both the steam and the hydro 
companies have had a decrease in production 
expenses for this period, the steam moving 
from 34 to 24 percent—a decline of 10 percent 
in. the period from 1948 to 1953, inclusive. 
Undoubtedly, this was effected by the intro- 
duction of more efficient equipment, requir- 
ing less fuel and labor per kilowatt-hour. 
Hydro companies dropped about the same 
amount from 25.6 percent in 1948 to 16 
percent in 1953. The average selling price 
per kilowatt-hour of the steam companies 
held steady during this period at 1.9 cents, 
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whereas the hydro companies dropped from 
1.4 cents to 1.3 cents between 1952 and 1953. 

An examination of average cost per kilo- 
watt-hour ® for all three types of companies 
shows resistance against increased expenses. 
The purchasing company had costs of 2.5 
cents per kilowatt-hour in 1948 and the same 
in 1953; steam, 1.5 cents and 1.4 cents; hydro, 
1.2 cents and 1.1 cents. Over the 5-year pe- 
riod steam and hydro companies have man- 
aged to reduce their operating revenue de- 
ductions per kilowatt-hour by 1 mill. The 
trend-cost picture of these three types of 
companies does not seem to be significant in 
ascertaining which type of company will be 
the first great user of atomic energy. 

The introduction of nuclear energy to the 
electric power industry will not make pres- 
ent plant investments obsolete. As the use 
of atomic power spreads through the elec- 
tric-power field, management in replacing 
existing facilities or adding new units will 
be governed by cost factors in integrating 
the atom to their system. Chief stumbling 
blocks to the purchasing and hydro com- 
panies will be the addition of new and 
different generating units, which objection 
would be present if the new additions were 
fossil fired. If the cost trend per kilowatt- 
hour for nuclear fuel is downward and for 
other fuel upward, then prior to 1980 some 
plants will have found it advantageous to 
change to atomic power. They will be pur- 
chasing, steam, and hydro companies for 
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whom the transportation of coal, gas, or 
oil makes such fuel consumption so costly 
that nuclear heat may be used advan- 
tageously. 

Since 1925 the progressive rate of decline 
in the consumption of coal per kilowatt-hour 
has not been rapid. From 1920 to 1925 the 
rate dropped from 3 pounds of coal to 2 
pounds of coal per kilowatt-hour. From 
1925 to 1954, 29 years, the rate declined to 
1 pound.’ 

Technologically, atomic power is in its in- 
fancy; as it matures it should have a greater 
increase in efficiency than coal has shown 
in the last decades, particularly if the hy- 
drogen or fusion process is released to pri- 
vate industry. 

In the main, because of adaptability of 
equipment, personnel, and management, 
atomic energy will slowly enter the electric- 
power field as unit additions to steam 
plants. The transition will be gradual. 
Nuclear force is not powerful enough to 
shatter in one moment ancient hindrances 
to change; obstructions that now and in 
the past keep purchasing companies from 
changing to hydro or steam generation, hy- 
dro companies from adding steam units, and 
steam companies from installing more effi- 
cient steam plants. 





2The New York Times, Wednesday, Feb. 
1, 1956, pp. 1, 19. 

2? Federal Power Commission, Consumption 
of Fuel for Production of Electric Energy, 
1954, FPC S-119, table V, p. 9. 

® How Will Atomic Energy Affect the Elec- 
tric Power Industry? by E. W. Morehouse 
and Theodore Baumeister, Land Economics, 
May 1955, 31: 2, pp. 93-107. 

“Op. cit., pp. 99, 105. 

*The term “average cost” as used here 
means total operating revenue deductions 
divided by kilowatt-hours sold. 

*Federal Power Commission, Consump- 
tion of Fuel for Production of Electric 
Energy, 1954, FPC S-119, p. 5 
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Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, like 
every other Member of this House, I re- 
ceive a steady flow of mail from people 
who are concerned for one reason or 
another about social security. Often 
their concern stems from misunder- 
standing of what the system is, what it 
is intended to do, what it is capable of 
doing, and how it is financed. From 
time to time I have brought to the atten- 
tion of this House certain of these letters 
which highlight these misunderstand- 
ings and some of the inequities of the 
system. 

There is now published by Henry 
Regnery Co., of Chicago, a book entitled 
“Social Security—Fact and Fancy,” in 
which the author, Mr. Dillard Stokes, 
presents a series of instances of hard- 
ship and unequal treatment of persons 
affected by the social-security system. 
He also suggests an _ alternative. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with 
Mr. Stokes’ analysis and proposals, one 
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must concede that he has performed a 
useful public service in highlighting 
some of the inconsistencies and_short- 
comings of the present system. Any 
system of such magnitude as social secu- 
rity should be under constant public 
scrutiny and evaluation, in my judg- 
ment. To say that it is by all odds the 
largest and most generous system in the 
world is not to say that it is perfect, or 
that it cannot and should not be sub- 
jected to analysis and review. 

Two of our great New York news- 
papers, the New York Times and the 
Wall Street Journal, have published 
criticisms of Mr. Stokes’ book, the for- 
mer by the distinguished Under Secre- 
tary of Labor, Dean Arthur Larson, and 
the latter by the noted literary critic and 
political commentator, John Chamber- 
lain. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp these two reviews: 
[From the New York Times of April 3, 1956] 

PAYMENTS AND PENSIONS 
(By Arthur Larson) 


Veryl Ribble was a foreman in a tool and 
die shop, making $4,800 a year. With his 
wife Agnes and four small children, he just 
managed to make out. Everything Veryl 
could save he put into life insurance. Then 
one day, when Veryl was on a trip, a friend 
offered him a ride home in a small private 
plane. Veryl was so anxious to get home to 
his little family that he accepted. The plane 
crashed and Veryl was killed. When the in- 
surance man came round, Agnes naturally 
thought that he was going to pay them the 
$40,000 in insurance that Veryl had scraped 
and saved to buy. But she was wrong. She 
didn’t getapenny. It appeared that a clause 
in the contract make it inapplicable to death 
resulting from flights in a private plane. 
“But who gets the money we paid in?” cried 
Agnes. “We do,” sneered the agent. And 
the insurance company kept all the pre- 
miums. 

If someone were to write a book about 
private insurance introduced by 36 vignettes 
of fine-print tragedy along the lines of this 
hypothetical example, the reader might well 
form a pretty low opinion of the insurance 
business. Dillard Stokes has used this tech- 
nique at the expense of social security, in 
support of the thesis that the entire system 
is a fraud. He has methodically dug out 
almost every conceivable combination of cir- 
cumstances that could produce an apparent- 
ly inequitable result under social security, 
and then has found, or more often invented, 
a touching human story, told as if it had 
actually happened. Wherever a line is drawn 


in the Social Security Act, he constructs . 


his set of facts just on the wrong side of the 
line, so that his characters just fail to qual- 
ify. 

Yan of his shocking examples can be classed 
under two simple heading: policy limitations 
and transitional inequities. 

By policy limitations is meant the simple 
fact that in any such system, public or priv- 
ate, there is always a stated set of limita- 
tions, such as Mr. Ribble’s private-airplane 
clause, governing payment of benefits. The 
more limitations, the cheaper the policy. 
A $50-deductible collision policy is much 
cheaper than a policy with no deductibility. 
A social-security system which pays nothing 
to people who each over $2,160 after retire- 
ment costs much less in contributions than 
one which pays pensions to everyone over 
65 regardless of earnings. Certainly social 
security could be amended to pay benefits 
without any of the limitations that produced 
the author’s poignant examples. But this 
would mean either that people now entitled 
to benefits would get less, or that the cost 
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of the system in contributions would be 
sharply increased. As of the present, the 
American people through their representa- 
tives have decided that they want the policy 
they have got. 

The second class of examples arises out 
of the transitional period social security 
is going through. To get the system started, 
some people were given much more for their 
contribution dollar than most people will 
get when the system is mature and when the 
members have contributed throuhgout their 
working lives. There is nothing startling 
about this. The same thing will be found 
in many private employer pension plans, 
under which a man aged 60 at the time the 
plan takes effect will sometimes be given 
a substantial pension at age 65, far out of 
proportion to any contribution. 

The alternative, which the author, a law- 
yer and former newspaperman, suggests, is 
to have everyone get exact dollar-for-dollar 
benefits, which means that almost no one 
would get a full pension comparable to 
Social Security until about 1990. The $200- 
a-month man and wife, after 10 years, would 
draw a monthly pension of $14.80 to $22.20, 
instead of the present $117.80. For good 
measure, the author proposes to destroy sur- 
vivors life-insurance benefits. Meanwhile 
the rate of contribution, to finance these 
geratly reduced pensions and nonexistent 
survivor benefits, is to be immediately 
doubled, to 8 percent. And $30 billion is to 
be spent to bring about the changeover. It 
is unlikely that the proposal will catch on. 





[From the Wall Street Journal of April 3, 
1956] 


THE BOOKSHELF: EXAMINING THE SACRED Cow 
OF UNITED States SociaL SECURITY 


(By John Chamberlain) 


The idea of compulsory social security has 
become such a sacted cow that few politicians 
care to question it, certainly not on funda- 
mental principle. In these touch-me-not 
circumstances Dillard Stokes may have dif- 
culty getting a hearing for his “Social Secu- 
rity: Fact and Fancy,” which is pitched at 
the politicians as well as at the general 
reader. 

Mr. Stokes is, however, so very far from 
being an enemy of the compulsory-old-age- 
insurance idea that it is only in our present 
Alice-in-Wonderland atmosphere that he 
would ever deserve a citation for bravery in 
criticizing the workings of present legisla- 
tion. 

The current law, says Mr. Stokes, is a radi- 
cal departure from the original Social Secu- 
rity Act of 1935. To Mr. Stokes’ way of 
thinking, the first act was on an absolutely 
sound basis: People paid for what they got 
and got what they paid for. And nobody 
was required to support anybody else. 

Mr. Stokes’ objection to the present law 
is that it mixes old-age relief with the old- 
age-insurance principle. It serves in some 
measure to redistribute the wealth. It is 
precisely as if the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. were to offer a policy which would 
take money out of John Brown’s premiums 
in order to pay for those of John Smith. 

Moreover, the survivors of John Brown and 
John Smith may never see a penny of the 
paid-in insurance if death comes before the 
money has been collected by the original 
purchaser. Families no longer get social- 
security insurance as a matter of right, but 
only under certain conditions that vary hap- 
hazardly under a confusing system that can 
only be deciphered by lawyers with trained 
eyes for the finest of print. 

Just how arbitrary the whole affair has 
become is the substance of most of Mr. 
Stokes’ book. To bring his meaning home 
to those who dislike coping with statistical 
abstractions,'Mr. Stokes has assembled a 
revealing number of short biographies of 
people who thought they were adequately 
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insured under the law which had been taking 
money every year out of their paychecks. 

For example, there was Luigi Bellini, who 
thought his enforced savings were providing 
a measure of protection for his little scn 
Tony. Tony would have got the insurance 
if he had been adopted by a stepparent or 
by a close blood relative. But he happened 
to be adopted by a cousin, so the payments 
stopped. The curious thing is that if Tony 
had lived on to the age of 18 in the cousin’s 
house on an unadopted basis the money 
would have continued to come in. 

Millie White, who lost her right arm in 
the gas explosion that killed her hushand 
would have received benefits for her little 
son Charlie. But Charlie, who ‘had been 
hurt by falling timbers in the same explo- 
sion that killed his father and maimed his 
mother, died after weeks of valiant strug- 
gle. Hence Millie will get none of Mr. 
White’s enforced savings until she reaches 
the age of 65—which is 25 years from now. 
If she dies before then the money will be 
kept by the Government. 

So it goes in Mr. Stoke’s biographies, 
some of them real, some of them hypotheti- 
cal constructions based on legal interpreta- 
tions that have determined real instances in 
the past. The Belin and White cases are 
only twoof a multitude too numerous for 
mention_here. 

Perhaps the strangest injustice is the 
one which allows a person with income from 
investments to get social security benefits 
without question while another person who 
continues working after age 65 gets little or 
nothing, depending on the amount of his 
wages. Mr. Stokes tells of people who volun- 
tarily step down from high-wage jobs to 
low-wage jobs at 65 to qualify for benefits. 
In that way they maximize their total take 
from Government and industry. 

In the legislative attitude which encour- 
ages this weird practice, no thought is given 
to the consequent loss of skill to industry. 
And the man who steps down a notch or 
two in order to qualify for social security 
benefits may be displacing a low-wage 
worker who really needs the job. If that 
low-wage worker is himself under 65 and 
ineligible for social secutity, he may be 
forced to go on relief. 

Theoretically, there is a social security 
reserve fund which is supposed to build up 
to a level sufficient to meet payments to 
millions in the future. But Mr. Stokes 
quotes two widely conflicting “scientific” 
projections put out by Social Security Ad- 
ministration actuaries. One projection is 
that the fund will go broke in 40 or more 
years. The other is that it will pile up a 
$151 billion surplus. The reason for such 
discrepancies is that no one knows what 
the level of business will be in 1975, or how 
many people will be born in 1961, or what 
inflation may do to the cost of living and 
hence to Congressmen's ideas of what an- 
nuities ought to be. 

In any event, the reserve fund is not a 
realfund. What the Social Security Admin- 
istration has to show for its collections is 
mainly Government paper in the form of 
bonds. To pay annuities in the future, new 
taxes or new debt will be needed to convert 
the bonds to money. So the children of the 
future may be paying by taxes or debt for 
security supposedly earned in the present. 

In spite of everything he has to say against 
the present law Mr. Stokes remains a con- 
vinced believer in the idea of compulsory 
insurance. Although he insists that not one 
in a hundred people can afford to buy enough 
insurance privately to provide for a family 
for 15, 10 or 5 years, he thinks the job can 
be accomplished at least to some degree by 
Government intervention. He has his own 
prescription for doing the job which he 
offers free of charge to Congress. Let the 
Government, he says, give annuity bonds to 
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people every year as they pay their social 
security taxes. The bonds would be redeem- 
able as monthly life income on presentation 
at age 65. Survivors would get the paid-up 
value of anything left over. 

By this system, which has the charm of 
automaticity, Mr. Stokes would eradicate a 
huge and cumbersome social security bu- 
reaucracy. The savings on operating costs, 
he says, would amount to $6 billion or $8 
billion in 45 years. 

As he describes it, under his system “there 
are no 110 million accounts. No recording 
of names, ages, addresses, employment, of 
everybody in the country. No Federal fin- 
ger on every citizen from crib to coffin. No 
questionnaires. No investigations. No con- 
ditions. No exceptions. No field agents. 
No case workers. No triple alternative for- 
mulas. No interpretation. No claims man- 
ual. No retirement test. No earnings limit. 
No benefits suspended. None forfeited. No 
cutrate benefits. No overpriced bene- 


fits. * * * No unimaginable surplus. No 
fantastic deficit. * * * No theories. No 
social experiment. No redistribution of in- 
come.” 


Sounds like paradise. But when, in recent 
years, has Congress ever gone in for anything 
that simple? 





United States Jaycees Conduct Nationwide 
Program To Create Greater Public In- 
terest in Hoover Commission Recom- 
mendations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
through its 3,000 community locals in all 
48 States, Hawaii, and Alaska, is now 
completing a most successful nationwide 
program to encourage public interest in 
the efficiency and economy recommenda- 
tions of the second Hoover Report. I 
think that they are to be highly com- 
mended for their work in this field. 

Tomorrow morning the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover will address a congres- 
sional banquet-breakfast, which will cli- 
max a 3-day visit to our Nation’s Capital 
by 56 Jaycee members, selected from the 
chapter in each State deemed to have 
conducted the best Hoover Report pro- 
gram. These men have received an op- 
portunity to see the Federal Government 
in operation and to meet some of the men 
who make it function. Undoubtedly 
when they return to their respective 
States and communities, they will draw 
upon their Washington experience to in- 
crease public interest in governmental 
affairs. — 

One of the highlights of their visit in 
Washington, D. C., is today’s opportunity 
for them to watch the House of Repre- 
sentatives in session. Congressional 
leaders were honored this morning in a 
series of presentations made on the Capi- 
tol steps on behalf of all Jaycees. 

The following is a list of the Jaycee 
participants who have been honored by 
their State organizations, and who are 
participating in the present Meet Your 
Government program. 
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George M. Yeager, 113 Ina Street, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. - 

Robert Fleming, 3550 Princeton Drive, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Frank W. Fletcher, 309 Cooper, West 
Memphis, Ark. 

John W. Hamilton, 1638 Walnut Creek 
Parkway, West Covina, Calif. 

Louis P. Martinez, 305 Maplewood 
Drive, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Gordon C. Smith, 1025 Lincoln Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

Vincent Simko, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Lucian H. Vandoren, Jr., Washington, 
D. C. 

Webb H. Vermilya, 
Drive NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. G. W. Atwood, 944 Fair Street, 
Buhl, Idaho. 

Gordon S. Peters, 302 Bigelow, Peoria, 
Tl. 

John B. Hilkin, 9120 Major Avenue, 
Morton Grove, Ill. 

William F. Radcliff, 18 Kimberly Lane, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Gordon J. Forsyth, 1214 North Sixth 
Street, Estherville, Iowa. 

George A. Lowe, 522 East Cedar, 
Olathe, Kans. 

John Coleman Scott, 203 Pinewood 
Drive, Frankfort, Ky. 

F. J. Lungaro, 606 Clarence Street, 
Lake Charles, La. 

Robert Easton, Pleasant Street, Nor- 
way, Maine. 

Albert D. Darby, Jr., 212 South Alle- 
gany Street, Cumberland, Md. 

Frank H. Wooton, Holyoke, Mass. 

John L. Deal, 1019 Pinehurst Boule- 
vard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

William D. Hurley, 91 Crocus Place, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Thomas K. (Pete) Griffis, 404 22d Ave- 
nue, Meridian, Miss. 

Donald C. Woodside, 417 North Wash- 
ington, Butte, Mont. 

Arthur D. Bradley, Jr., 7416 North 28th 
Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 

David P. Boyer, 1342 Douglas Drive, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

A. Arthur McKew, Jr., High Street, 
Troy, N. H. 

R. Donald Quackenbush, 372 Owen 
Avenue, FairLawn, N. J. 

John A. Voller, 1600 Gonzales Road, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Walter P. Quinn, Melrose Road, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

Merril Berg, 1526 First Avenue South- 
east, Minot, N. Dak. 

P. J. Cole, Logan, Ohio. 

William G. Boykin, 2624 Southwest 46 
Terrace, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Gerald L. Denton, 853 Washington, 
McMinnville, Oreg. 

Don M. McCutcheon, 1301 West Sher- 
man, Hood River, Oreg. 

David L. Emrey, 2246 Fairview Avenue, 
Easton, Pa. 

A. Arthur Rosenblum, 83 A Peachtree 
Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Henry G. Harris, 14 
Street, Abbeville, S. C. 

Paul Hammerquist, 135 Meade Street, 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Gordon A. Walhood, 605 Circle Drive, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Don Greaves, 10940 Snow White Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Jack Childress, 755 West 255 North, 
Orem, Utah. 

Walter E. Dunham II, 
Street, Bennington, Vt. 

Samuel Mason Cole, Jr., Conduit Road, 
Colonial Heights, Va. 

Joseph W. Brinkley, Semple Quarters, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

James A. Marks, 1733 Capital Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. 

Robert L. Lawless, 310 East Third Ave- 
nue, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Dinosaur National Park Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, with our 
growing population and the added free- 
dom of movement of our Nation’s people, 
and with the National Park System find- 
ing itself hard pressed to meet these 
growing demands, I wonder at the posi- 
tion taken by Senator Watkins, of Utah, 
in creating a stumbling block to a pro- 
posal for a new national par. Last week, 
Congressman WAYNE ASPINALL and my- 
self introduced a bill to make the Dino- 
saur National Monument a fully accred- 
ited national park concluding that this 
was the natural and honest thing to do 
for this area that Congress and the Pres- 
ident have decided is no longer a part of 
the upper Colorado River storage project. 
The many thousands of conservationists 
who fought the battle to resist invasion 
of the area are convinced that it is of 
national park caliber and needs to be 
given the protection as well as the ad- 
vantages of national park status. 

Senator Watkins, of Utah, has found 
it necessary to express himself about the 
Dinosaur National Park bill, according 
to the Salt Lake Tribune, of April 19, by 
making a statement that the conserva- 
tionists in supporting this bill acted ina 
“disturbing breech of faith.” Senator 
Watkins reportedly said that the con- 
servationists had agreed to a review by 
the Interior Department of possible al- 
ternative sites—‘“yet before this program 
had a chance to get off the ground the 
conservationist-sponsored bill was of- 
fered to remove the necessity for any 
review.” 

The good Senator from Utah went on 
to say that Echo Park Dam had been 
shelved for the indefinite future, and he 
hopes the conservationists would show 
their good faith and withdraw their sup- 
port of any such legislation prior to 
the completion and review of the Secre- 
tary’s study of alternatives. 

There is obviously no basis of truth to 
this silly accusation and it is perfectly 
obvious that the conservationists would 
never have agreed to a temporary with- 
drawal of Echo Park Dam which is what 
Senator WatTkKINs’ proposal amounts to. 
The conservationists emphatically deny 
that they have ever considered awaiting 
the study of alternative sites. They are 
interested only in Dinosaur and only as 
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a site for a national park. Senator WarT- 
KINS is apparently determined to take 
whatever steps are necessary to prevent 
Dinosaur from getting national park 
protection because it appears that he is 
still determined to thwart the will of 
the people and the express desire of 
Congress by flooding out the most im- 
pressive part of Dinosaur National Mon- 
ument. 

In this connection I would like to pre- 
sent for the Recorp a telegram from 
David R. Brower, executive secretary of 
the Sierra Club, in answer to the article 
in the Salt Lake Tribune of April 19. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CaLir., April 24, 1956. 


Telegram to Senator WaTKINs and the 
Salt Lake Tribune: 

The proposal to establish the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Park is completely consonant with 
the agreement between conservationists and 
proponents of the Colorado River storage 
project. Your comments on the agreement, 
as reported in the Salt Lake Tribune April 
19, are not correct. Here are the facts: 

1. Last July the Colorado project bill was 
doomed, according to whip pools, to inevita- 
ble defeat in the House of Representatives 
because Echo Park Dam was not clearly 
eliminated. The so-called time-bomb 
amendment, calling for a study of Echo 
Park and alternatives, was not acceptable 
to conservationists and was rejected by the 
House Interior Committee. 

2. In a full page ad in the Denver Post, 
which appeared the day before you and 
other project proponents held your Denver 
strategy meeting, the council of conserva- 
tionists called for elimination of Echo Park 
Dam or “any secret hopes” for it. 

3. On November 1 the project proponents 
announced after the Denver conference 
ended that Echo Park Dam was eliminated. 
Senator ANDERSON added, “in any form.” 

4. On November 29 Secretary McKay 
acquiesced in the Denver action. In answer 
to my question he said that the project was 
feasible without Echo Park Dam. In his 
public statement he added that the Depart- 
ment would “be prepared to recommend al- 
ternate action.” 

5. To underline the sincerity of the action 
in dropping Echo Park, you and the other 
proponents in Congress agreed to put in the 
Colorado Project Act the provision that “it is 
the intention of Congress that no dam or 
reservoir constructed under the authoriza- 
tion of this act shall be within any national 
park or monument.” 

6. Thereupon the conservation organiza- 
tions withdrew their opposition to the Colo- 
rado project bill. It passed the House March 
1 by a 120-vote margin. You will recall 
hearing in the final debate on the floor of 
the House, when you came in to observe, 
the repeated assurance that Echo Park was 
really out. This assurance, we feel, brought 
you victory. The Senate House conferees 
stood firm, and S. 500, with Echo Park elimi- 
nated without qualification, became law. 

Considering these facts, I believe you can 
understand the concern caused by the state- 
ment you are reported to have made that you 
would strongly oppose the creation of the 
Dinosaur National Park and that you ques- 
tion the good faith of conservationists sup- 
porting the proposal. We ask what restric- 
tion would be imposed by a Dinosaur Park 
that you did not accept when you joined 
your colleagues in agreeing that Echo Park 
Dam was out, and that neither that dam 
nor any other Colorado project dam would 
be in any national park or monument, 

Conservationists have held all along that 
Dinosaur deserves national park status. 
The Salt Lake Tribune has editorialized that 
the “time is ripe for developing Dinosaur 
Park.” It can be one of the finest parks in 
the entire national park system. 
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At no time did I pledge, as executive di- 
rector of the Sierra Club or as chairman of 
the Natural Resources Council of America or 
in any other capacity that the park status 
move would await a study of alternatives by 
the Secretary, as you are reported to have 
said. To my knowledge, no other conser- 
vationists have urged or indicated this. Nor 
can I understand why you should raise such 
a question in view of your having joined the 
agreement to drop Echo Park Dam and to 
add to the act the conservation proviso men- 
tioned above. We hope you will not jeopar- 
dize the appropriations necessary to get your 
historic project underway by allowing Con- 
gress and the Nation’s citizens to infer that 
Echo Park Dam is still so much alive in your 
mind that you would oppose creation of a 
great Dinosaur National Park. I hope that 
you will instead give this park your full 
support, as a primeval scenic asset to be 
appropriately developed for Utah and the 
Nation, 

Davip R. Brower, 
Executive Director, Sierra Club. 


I would also like to insert for the 
Recorp a telegram to the editor of the 
Salt Lake Tribune signed by the three 
conservation groups who led the upper 
Colorado fight to protect Dinosaur: 

APRIL 24, 1956. 
SALT LAKE TRIBUNE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Letter to the Editor: 

We see by statements attributed to Sen- 
ator WaTKINS in the April 19 edition of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, that he has attacked the 
conservation organizations that stopped the 
invasion of Dinosaur National Monument 
and accused them of acting in bad faith 
on their recent support of Congressman 
ASPINALL’s bill to give Dinosaur national 
park status. The undersigned groups who 
represented the united conservationists’ ef- 
fort would like to keep the record straight 
by outlining three simple facts: 

1. The drive to get park status for Dino- 
saur is the joint effort of all conservation 
organizations who supported the previous 
fight. None of the original organizations 
has any intention of withdrawing from this 
position. 

2. Any statement that the conservation- 
ists have agreed to await the study of al- 
ternative sites (as Senator WATKINS was re- 
ported to have said) is a complete fabrica- 
tion—throughout this controversy, conserva- 
tionists have had no direct concern with any 
dam or reservoir site which did not involve 
protected land and have never compromised 
their determination to remove Echo Park 
Dam from the project once and for all. 

8. Any determined effort on the part of 
Senator WATKINS to prevent national park 
status for Dinosaur can have only one moti- 
vation—that is to make it easier to restore 
Echo Park Dam in spite of the public will 
and the express desire of Congress that no 
dam or reservoir shall be constructed within 
any national park or monument in connec- 
tion with the upper Colorado project. We 
confidently believe that the Watkins subter- 
fuge will not work now or at any subse- 
quent time and we further believe that it is 
in the best interest of everyone that this re- 
markable area be properly developed. 

Ira GABRIELSON, 
Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, Washington, D.C. 
Frep SMITH, 
Council of Conservationists, New 
York City. 
ANSEL ADAMS, 
Trustees for Conservation, San 
Francisco, Calif. : 


I would also like to include in my re- 
marks the resolution of the Izaak Walton 
League of America passed during their 
34th annual convention in Sioux City, 
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Iowa, April 19 to 21, 1956, just 3 days 
after the introduction of the Dinosaur 
National Park bill. I am sure that the 
members will also be interested in the 
statement of J. W. Penfold, the league’s 
national conservation director, indicat- 
ing the unanimous endorsement of this 
resolution by the delegates to the con- 
vention. 

ENDORSEMENT OF IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF 

AMERICA 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE 34TH ANNUAL CON= 
VENTION OF THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OP 
AMERICA, SIOUX CITY, IOWA, APRIL 19-21, 1956 


The Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., 
in annual convention assembled in Sioux 
City, Iowa, April 21, 1956, heartily commends 
the congressional delegations of Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Wyoming for their 
successful leadership in securing enactment 
of an upper Colorado River storage project 
which excludes Echo Park Dam and firmly 
protects national parks and monuments 
from dams and reservoirs constructed under 
the project authorization. 

The Izaak Walton League further heartily 
commends the Honorable WAYNE N. ASPI- 
NALL, Of Colorado, and the Honorable JoHN 
P. Sartor, of Pennsylvania, for having intro- 
duced legislation in the House of Representa- 
tives (H. R. 10614 and H. R. 10635) which will 
create of Dinosaur National Monument a 
great new national park and thereby assure 
the permanent protection and preservation 
of the unique and irreplaceable natural val- 
ues of this magnificient river, canyon, and 
benchland area and proyides for the orderly 
development of this new national park for 
the full use and enjoyment of the American 
people. 

The Izaak Walton League of America 
therefore callS upon all conservationists 
throughout the land to support this legis- 
lation and assure its speedy enactment, 


STATEMENT OF J. W. PENFOLD, NATIONAL CON- 
SERVATION DIRECTOR OF IZAAK WALTON LEAGUS 
OF AMERICA 


DENVER, CoLO.—The Izaak Walton League 
of America heartily endorses and supports 
the Aspinall-Saylor bill which would create 
a@ great new national park in the Green and 
Yampa canyon area of Colorado and Utah 
now included in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. The statement was issued by J. W. 
Penfold, Denver, the league’s national con- 
servation director, upon his return from the 
league’s 34th annual convention held last 
week in Sioux City, Iowa. 

“Over 600 delegates from every State in 
the Nation, and Alaska voted unanimously 
for this resolution,” Penfold said, “and they 
are prepared to urge their representatives in 
Congress to take favorable action on the bill 
as speedily as possible. 

“The Izaak Walton League,” Penfold con- 
tinued, “has urged this action for several 
years, although we realized that specific bills 
would be premature until after Congress 
had disposed of the Echo Park Dam contro- 
versy. It-is most encouraging, and a source 
of pride to Pennsylvanians, that Congress- 
man JOHN Sartor has taken the lead to 
secure authorization for Dinosaur National 
Park. As a national park this magnificent 
area will be assured of adequate funds for 
its development for full use and enjoyment 
by the public. 

“Congressman SAYLor has made an envi- 
able record among conservationists the na- 
tion over for his able, effective battling to 
preserve the national park system and to 
perpetuate the natural resources upon which, 
healthful outdoor recreation depends. His 
vigorous defense of Dinosaur National 
Monument, in which the Bureau of Recla- 
mation sought to construct Echo Park Dam, 
in no small measure was responsible for 
deletion of this objectionable feature of the 
upper Colorado River project. The solid 
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ranks of conservationists in opposition to 
Echo Park Dam convinced project propo- 
nents that a project containing Echo Park 
Dam could not pass Congress. Echo Park 
Dam, consequently was deleted. 

“The resolution adopted by the nation- 
wide conservation group,” Penfold con- 
cluded, “commends Mr. Saytor and Mr. 
ASPINALL for their introducing this national 
park legislation and calls on all conserva- 


tionists to support it.” 


The final insertion that I would like to 
have permission to present for the REc- 
orp is a statement from an advertise- 
ment appearing in “today’s issue of the 
Washington Post signed by the Council 


of Conservationists: 
Now Is THE Time To MAKE DINOSAUR A 
NaTIONAL PARK 


Last week, Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, 
of Colorado, took the fioor in the House of 
Representatives to introduce a bill: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to pre- 
serve in a natural condition as a national 
park for the benefit and inspiration of pres- 
ent and future generations, the nationally 
important scenic grandeur, geologic phe- 
nomena, and scientific features of those 
portions of the canyons of the Yampa and 
Green Rivers that are now contained in the 
Dinosaur National Monument, Colorado and 
Utah, there is hereby established * * * the 
Dinosaur National Park.” 

At the same time an identical bill was in- 
troduced by Representative JoHN Say or, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Thus was voiced the cherished desire of 
millions of Americans whose determination 
made it utterly impossible to bring the mam- 
moth upper Colorado River Basin project 
into being until it was stripped of Echo Park 
Dam and Reservoir, which threatened to ruin 
Dinosaur National Monument—the priceless 
area which, it is now proposed, should “be 
preserved, protected, and administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior for the benefit 
of present and future generations in accord- 
ance with the basic policies established by 
the Congress for the preservation of the na- 
tional parks.” 

FURTHER PROTECTION IS ESSENTIAL 


Never before has a national park been 
established by nationwide popular demand; 
but there is more than popular sentiment be- 
hind the determination to secure permanent 
national park protection for this incompar- 
ably beautiful, historically important, area; 
in Congress itself there is a determination to 
protect it permanently from invasion by pri- 
vate interests, and from the threat which is 
hard to kill; the still persisting effort, in 
some parts of the West, to get Dinosaur 
dammed and flooded. A local Utah politician 
is reported to have promised that the bit- 
terly fought Echo Park Dam is “surer now 
than ever before.” Only this week, there is 
reported the beginning of a drive planned to 
stop Dinosaur National Park in its tracks. 
Senator WaTxKIns, of Utah, arch foe of con- 
servationists and national park friends in 
the Echo Park battle, is now quoted in Salt 
Lake City papers as accusing conservationists 
of bad faith in promoting national park 
status for Dinosaur. He says that conserva- 
tionists agreed to do nothing until alterna- 
tive sites for his dam could be studied. This 
is a false, trumped-up charge, which has no 
basis whatever in fact. 

With Dinosaur a bona fide national] park, 
all potential invaders would have to face a 
most powerful weapon: the congressional 
protection afforded a national park. The 
battle would finally be won. 


THE LEGISLATORS KEPT THEIR WORD 


Victory (for the time being) came in the 
Echo Park struggle because men of stanch 
integrity in the House and Senate (even 
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though many of them favored Echo Park 
Dam), listened to the persistent pleas of 
conservationists, women’s club leaders, na- 
tional park lovers, outdoor club leaders, and 
thousands upon thousands of independent, 
unaffiliated people, who begged and pleaded, 
in letters, in telegrams, on the telephone, and 
in person, “Don’t dam Dinosaur.” These leg- 
islators, led by New Mexico’s Senator ANDER- 
Son, and California’s Representative CLAIR 
ENGLE, and ably assisted by such directly in- 
terested western leaders as Montana's Sen- 
ator Murray, Congressmen ASPINALL, of Colo- 
rado, Dawson, of Utah, and METCALF, of 
Montana, and nonwesterners like JOHN P. 
SayLor, of Pennsylvania, agreed that Echo 
Dam was not essential to the plan, and there- 
fore it was unnecessary to invade Dinosaur 
Monument. As a result of public reaction, 
these men assured conservationist leaders 
that Echo Park Dam would be dropped from 
the project, and it was. The American peo- 
ple owe a debt of gratitude to Senator ANDER- 
son and his Senate colleagues, and to Rep- 
resentatives ASPINALL and ENGLE and their 
House colleagues, for carrying out their word 
in spite of heavy political pressures from 
several sides. It was not easy to do. 


HELP US PRESERVE THIS REMARKABLE AREA 


The Nation needs more national parks— 
more natural areas that provide retreat and 
escape from the strains and trials of city life. 
Our national parks are a vital resource—and 
one we are rapidly outgrowing. There are 
too few natural recreational areas lef{t— 
and too many people who need them. 

The present Dinosaur National Monument, 
which under the new bills would become a 
park, is not only an area of scenic splendor. 
True, it is one of the world’s most wondrous 
sites—hills, terraces, massive and colorful 
rock formations that tower high as a sky- 
scraper, raging rivers, and all the rest. But 
Dinosaur is far more; it is the whole story 
of millions of years of the earth's life. The 
story is all there for anyone to see, more 
complete and more graphic, perhaps, than in 
any other place on earth. 

The remains of long-extinct, 50-ton dino- 
saurs are the start of the story, the record 
of what life was like a million centuries ago. 
The erosions of the wild, foaming river, the 
mountain that it gnawed in two, the hog- 
back ridges that nature left, the sharp verti- 
cal cliffs and the flat mesas—all these are 
chapters in a long, uninterrupted tale of the 
earth and its inhabitants adapting to chang- 
ing conditions. The pictographs of prehis- 
toric Pueblo basket-makers, scratched 3,000 
years ago on the sides of canyons, unfold 
a story of a too-contented life that drifted 
into nothingness in a dim, distant era—a 
story that even a school child can read, in 
a general way, just by walking past a wall. 
The full record of animal life in Dinosaur’s 
canyons has yet to be established—even by 
the experts; but when the park is improved, 
many of the almost-extinct creatures which 
we know once lived there will be back, pro- 
tected by the National Park Service. Dino- 
saur was explored only a few years ago, and 
perhaps it never was explored completely; 
but the far reaches of this surprising area 
already have turned up random chapters of 
the old West, such as the placard that reads: 
“To all who this may consarn that I Pat 
Lynch do lay claim on this botom for my 
home and support. Wrote the 8th month 
of 1886 by P. Lynch.” 

Who can describe even sketchily the in- 
credible world of man and nature that lies 
within Dinosaur’s remarkable acres? What 
can one really say about it—except that it 
straddles the Utah-Colorado border, a little 
south of where that border meets Wyo- 
ming, and there it should stay, unharmed, 
for our children, coming in jet planes and 
gas-turbined speedsters, to wonder at. Wal- 
lace Stegner, in This Is Dinosaur (a bril- 
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liantly illustrated book well worth enjoying) 
has this to say: 

“To this moment, at least, the Green and 
Yampa Canyons (in Dinosaur) have been 
saved intact, a wilderness that is the prop- 
erty of all Americans, a 325-square-mile 
preserve that is part schoolroom and part 
playground and part—the best part—sanc- 
tuary from a world paved with concrete, 
jet-propelled, smog-blanketed, sterilized, 
overinsured, aseptic, a world mass-produced 
with interchangeable parts, and with every 
natural beautiful thing endangered by the 
raw engineering power of the 20th century.” 

If only because everywhere we turn prog- 
ress is taking so great a toll, it is essential 
that we cling desperately to the little nat- 
ural wilderness beauty we have left. Dino- 
saur’s beauty is unmatched, its charm in- 
credible. 

Will you join us in urging Congress to 
enact the Dinosaur National Park bill in 
this session—before it is too late? Your 
Senators and Congressmen will be glad to 
hear from you about this. 

Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., Executive Com- 
mittee: Fred Smith, Director, New York, N. 
Y.; Horace M. Albright, New York, N. Y.; 
David R. Brower, San Francisco, Calif.; Ira 
N. Gabrielson, Washington, D. C.; Joseph 
Penfold, Denver, Colo.; Howard Zahniser, 
Hyattsville, Md. 


These statements prove conclusively 
that the conservationists will go all out 
to give Dinosaur park status and assure 
that a dam will never be built within 
its boundaries. 


An editorial challenge in the Denver 
Post of April 22 in support of the proposal 
to make Dinosaur a park states: 

With all the Congressmen who opposed 
Echo Park Dam line up with alacrity to sup- 
port the Aspinall-Saylor bill? Will garden 
clubs and bird clubs and hiking clubs and 
other groups pass resolutions, write their 
Congressmen, and testify on behalf of the 
bill? Will outdoor writers deluge magazines 
and newspapers with articles about the im- 
portance of developing Dinosaur, now that it 
has been saved? 

They will unless most of the opposition 
to Echo Park Dam was phony. We will just 
have to wait and see. 


I can assure the Denver Post that the 
same conservationists are committed to 
finish the job they started. 


When Congressman ASPINALL and my- 
self introduced the Dinosaur park bill 
we thought, as did conservationists, that 
it was a natural culmination—but we 
suddenly found ourselves confronted 
with Senator WaTxKiIns who, if his state- 
ments are correctly reported in the Salt 
Lake Tribune, has no intention of allow- 
ing the area to become a park because 
he still believes, contrary to the will of 
the people and the Congress of the United 
States, that Echo Park Dam will be built. 
This seems to be a private project of 
Senator WaTKINS and only when viewed 
in the light of a private project could 
one realize his intentions. He knows 
that the bill authorizing the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project was passed 
because conservationists withdrew their 


opposition when he, along with other 


upper basin legislators, agreed that Echo 

Park Dam would not be built. Why then 

does Senator WaTKINs seemingly con- 

a to fabricate opposition for the park 
il]? 
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A Citizen Describes Broken Campaign 
Promises 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Mr. Lee Wallek 
which appears in the May 1956 issue of 
the Democratic Digest. Mr. Wallek de- 
scribes some broken Republican cam- 
paign promises. 

You Can’rt Brame IKeE—HeE DIDN’t WRITE 
THOSE CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 


(By Lee Wallek) 


My brother wrote me a letter. 
$3 years he does that. 

In the same mail with my brother’s letter, I 
got a booklet on Infant Care from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
I sent for it, for a quarter, because we'll soon 
need it in our thatched hut. 

It’s a good booklet it looks like. Tenth 
revision since 1914, with nobody knows how 
many printings altogether, I guess. Has over 
100 pages crammed with information for 
people in our fix. And all for a quarter. 

With the booklet was a note from the 
Superintendent of Documents, C. W. Buck- 
ley, thanking me for my order. There’s 
courtesy for you. Said my order had been 
received on Thursday, mailed the same 
Thursday. There’s efficiency. Also, said it 
had been a pleasure to help and hoped I'd 
let them be of service again. Said I could 
receive a free copy of a selected list of United 
States Government publications every two 
weeks if I wanted. Enclosed a sample copy 
of the list and a return postcard. There's 
thoughtfulness. 

That’s why I come to praise a broken 
promise. If a 1952 campaign promise had 
been kept, we wouldn’t still be able to get 
booklets from the Government. Ike said it 
was ridiculous for the United States Gov- 
ernment to be providing such services. 

I remember how during the campaign I 
was whooping and hollering myself. It was 
great fun in those days. The speechwriters 
had one clever TV short they had Ike do 
where he really cut loose against this one 
booklet in particular. Home-canning meth- 
ods I think it was. I’d watch that and 
roll on the floor. Ho, ho. I’d laugh: Imag- 
ine those Democrats spending tax money to 
print a book on home canning. But then 
when we got in, all that ridicule went to 
waste. That particular booklet featured on 
TV was.so popular they had to order a re- 
printing right away. Same deal for most 
of the other booklets. They were in such de- 
mand that the promise had to be welshed on. 

And personally, now at least I consider it 
a good thing. But my brother wouldn't. 
He’s fairly rich, he hates for the Govern- 
ment to spend money. He’s right-wing too. 
He’s so right-wing, I’m not even sure he’s 
for Eisenhower. 

I remember one other TV spot announce- 
ment Ike made in 1952: “They say you can’t 
cut taxes. What kind of stuff is that? Of 
course you can and will. That is what the 
people want now. They want lower taxes 
now.” 

My brother’d explode if he ever got hold 
of that. Especially since Ike didn’t recom- 
mend any tax cuts this year. And is spend- 
ing more for nondefense items in his pro- 
posed budget, for things like the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, than even the Demo- 
crats did in their last 2 years in office. But 
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you can’t blame Ike; he didn’t write those 
campaign speeches. 

He’ll have the same sharp-shooting bunch 
of Madison Avenue ad men writing his 
speeches and TV spots as he did in 1952. And 
they have that winning 1952 campaign under 
their belt. They probably look on winning 
an election as simple as infant care by now. 
They’re not called consent engineers for 
nothing. They know what the people want 
promised. How can us Republicans lose 
with a team like that fronting for us? 
Or what? 





A Goldwater-Reuther Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recorp an 
article which appeared in the column en- 
titled “George Todt’s Opinion” of the 
San Fernando Valley Times, San Fer- 
nando, Calif., on April 9, 1956. 

A GOLDWATER-REUTHER DEBATE 


Last Wednesday I hied myself to the em- 
bassy room of the Ambassador Hotel in Los 
Angeles to the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association’s 60th anniversary dinner to hear 
a speech by a great Republican Senator, 
Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona. He spoke on 
the right to work. 

This man is simply tremendous—and if 
you ever have a chance to hear him, don’t 
miss it. He is a rare combination of courage, 
character, and commonsense. I think you 
will hear of him increasingly in the future. 

Barry GoOLpwaTeER is of pioneer western 
American stock; he is just about as honest 
and forthright as California’s Br. KNowLAND 
knows how to be on subjects touching on 
rugged Americanism. In fact, these two men 
have much in common in their outlook. 
Anyone who likes one of them should have 
little difficulty in liking the other one, too. 

I have never heard anyone in politics do a 
better job of explaining what the right-to- 
work law means than Senator GoLDWATER 
did. 

He is not only intelligent, but extremely 
articulate. And his competent and effective 
oratory is based on reason. Now, what did 
he say? 

In the first place, he pointed out that 
the right-to-work laws had not decreased 
union membership or the number of jobs 
in any of the 18 States where such legisla- 
tion has been placed into effect by the will 
of the people concerned. Such laws are not 
aimed at destroying unions, but simply to 
give workers the privilege of choosing for 
themselves whether they wish to join a 
union, or not. 


If a worker wants to join a union in a 
State where right-to-work laws have been 
placed into effect—he may do so. He is 
encouraged to do so. But on the other hand, 
if he does not wish to join the union in- 
volved where he is concerned—then he can- 
not be compelled to do so. There can be no 
compulsion from either management or the 
union in such a case. Now this is nothing 
less than a realistic protection of civil rights. 
And Senator GoLpwaTer indicated that the 
greatest wonder of it all was that the civil 
liberties crowd had so remarkably ignored 
this issue in all the years of the New Deal. 

After listening to many phonies prate of 
civil liberties in the past—I found it a 
truly refreshing experience for me to hear 
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from a real champion of human liberty, 
such as the junior Senator from Arizona 
turned out to be. He believes that the Amer- 
ican people have become the greatest Nation 
in the world because of the liberty and free- 
dom allowed them under Almighty God— 
and he decries socialism at every turn. 

Senator GOLDWATER is about as afraid of 
Walter Reuther as I am of my second piece 
of fried chicken. The manner in which he 
threw down the gantlet to the man who 
has sometimes been called Socialist No. 1 in 
the United States—and not without rea- 
son—bodes ill for Mr. Reuther. For in 
GoLtpwaTEer the AFL-CIO political action 
boss is going to find he has come up against 
something he has seldom met in the past— 
@ man with the courage of his convictions 
who doesn’t scare easily. 

In the forthcoming duel between these 
titans on the labor front, I predict that 
GOLDWATER Will win. And for reasons which 
are not quickly apparent on the surface. 
Both men have intestinal fortitude in 
abundance—and Reuther has a treasure 
chest of fantastic proportions from union 
dues collected from the workers, nearly half 
of them Republicans. But GoLpwaTer has 
the edge over Reuther in the power of his 
ideas—and he will crack Walter wide open 
on the ideological front in America just as 
soon as he gets his story over to the Ameri- 
can people. Which may not be too long in 
coming. 

Senator GotpwarTeEr told the leaders of in- 
dustry that the time for sniveling action is 
past—and their duty is to stand up to pro-- 
tect the American way of life based on tra- 
ditional capitalistic free enterprise. This 
means, simply stated, that the time has ar- 
rived—though really long overdue—to insist 
that the communications media of the 
United States give equal facilities and time 
to exponents of the kind of Americanism 
which Barry GoLpwatTeEr stands for as against 
Mr. Reuther’s brand. 

Anything less than this amounts to cen- 
sorship of sorts against the entire American 
people—who are already stirring restively 
against the socialistic doctrine on all fronts 
today. A great reaction to Marxism is about 
to take place, and the pendulum is going to 
swing back again. When it does, the em- 
barrassed communications industry may 
find itself to be far out on a limb of its own 
choosing. It will be blamed on all sides. 

Why not stage a Goldwater-Reuther se- 
ries of debates on television across the Na- 
tion on The Right To Work? I think it 
would be good while it lasted—if Mr. Reuther 
could be persuaded to speak under condi- 
tions which were not rigged for him at the 
outset. 





Our Great Presidents Were Judged Strictly 
by the Enemies They Made 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“What Has Happened to Ike?” which 
appeared in the April 23, 1956, issue of 
the Philadelphia Daily News. The edito- 
rial follows: 

Wuat Has HAPPENED TO IKE? 

Is this the new Ike Eisenhower? 

For the first, time Ike went to the people 
last week on a controversial issue—busted 
right through the Filter Curtain and rassled 
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with the farm depression on millions of 
21-inch screens. Not many people could un- 
derstand his speech. But everybody could 
understand that Ike was finally taking sides 
in an argument. 

IT WAS REFRESHING BUT CONFUSING 


In his old role as the strong but silent 
father of us all, Ike escaped blame for the 
blunders of Dulles, the tactlessness of Wil- 
son, the messes of Oveta Hobby. People 
ranted at his Secretaries. But they felt sorry 
for Ike—seemed to forget they were his brats; 
and if he couldn’t control ’em, who could? 

So it was refreshing to find Ike out in 
the open supporting Ezra Benson. But it 
was confusing. You couldn’t be quite sure 
whether Ike had appointed Ezra Assistant 
President or whether Ike had suddenly be- 
come Assistant Secreatry of Agriculture. 


THE VOICE WAS IKE’S; THE WORDS WERE EZRA’S 


In speaking Ezra’s mind Monday night, 
Ike said, in effect, that perhaps maybe the 
farmers will get around $550 million in Gov- 
ernment cash this year. But he omitted the 
fact that farmers’ income in 1955 had 
dropped $10,600,000,000 and is still falling. 
You had to get out your own pencil to figure 
that Ike’s and Ezra’s farm promises tote up 
to about 5 percent of the farmers’ losses in 
1 year. 

STILL, THE AIR IS A LOT CLEARER 

Until last week farmers had been booing 
Ezra and cheering Ike. Didn't seem to un- 
derstand that Ezra’s bumbling was also Ike’s 
fumbling. 

Now they know: 
percent for Ezra. 
farm parity. 

Whatever happens to the farmer this year, 
there can be no mistake about it: The blame 
or the credit goes to the new Ike Eisenhower. 


CAN THIS BE THE TURNING POINT? 


Richard Rovere writes in his best-seller 
book, The Eisenhower Years: 

“In no administration within memory 
have so few decisions been made by the 
President himself. Eisenhower parcels 
everything out to committees, commissions, 
secretariats, advisory groups, and task 
forces. * * * The administration lacks the 
stamp of the President’s personality and 
bears that of no one else—except possibly 
the collective one of the public relations and 
advertising men.” 

Has Ezra Benson finally brought about a 
change? Has Ike made a decision at last? 
That stamp you heard last week sounded like 
Ike and Ezra slamming a door on the have- 
nots. 


ONLY HISTORY CAN GIVE THE ANSWER 


The new Ike may again fade back of the 
filter curtain that has shielded him so effec- 
tively. But that’s a hard trick in an election 
year. 

It’s possible the voters in 1956 will make 
up their minds on the basis of Ike’s record 
as a President. Not on the picture of a 
genial smile. Or on his military record. 

Only history can give the answer as to Ike's 
place in the Hall of Presidents. 


PRESIDENTS ARE JUDGED BY THEIR ENEMIES 


Our great Presidents were judged histori- 
cally by the enemies they made. Jefferson 
had his Aaron Burr, Lincoln his Jeff Davis, 
and Roosevelt his “economic royalists.” 

They made enemies because they had posi- 
tive opinions, because they acted boldly, be- 
cause they don’t parcel out problems to 
secretariats and task forces. 


WHO ARE IKE’S ENEMIES? 


They’ve been mighty hard to find. Ike had 
done nothing to make enemies. The Dul- 
leses, Wilsons, Hobbys, and Bensons had the 
errors chalked up against them. Ike, the 
Likable, had been strangely immune even 
from the mildest censure. 

Last Tuesday Ike got into his first public 
brawl. Almost anything can happen and 
probably will. 


Ike told them he is 100 
Ezra is for 82 percent of 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWs OF THE UNITED STATES 


TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNcRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1: Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. ‘The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 712 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorpforiday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
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addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcOrRD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations whfch 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcoOrp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


—_—_ 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
er Ob No sale shall be made 
on cr - &. Code, title 44, . » Pp. 
1989). sec. 150, p 
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Excerpts From Address by Hugh Gordon 
Miller at Ceremonies in Connection With 
the Issuance of the Robert E. Lee Series 
Postage Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, last Sep- 
tember the American Philatelic Society 
held its convention in my district. It 
was a very successful convention, due in 
substantial part to the tireless efforts of 
its general chairman, Rear Adm. Jesse 
G. Johnson, United States Navy, retired. 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the issuance at Norfolk of the 
new Robert E. Lee postage stamp, and 
the significance of this was accentuated 
by the delightful address of an outstand- 
ing native Virginian, Dr. Hugh Gordon 
Miller. Because I am sure many of my 
colleagues will enjoy reading Dr. Miller’s 
address, excerpts from it are printed be- 


low: 

ExceERPTS FROM ADDRESS OF HuGH GORDON 
MILLER, HISTORIAN OF NEW YORK SOUTHERN 
SocteTy, ON BOARD UNITED STATES FLAGSHIP 
“TICONDEROGA,” AT THE OPENING CERE- 
MONIES OF CELEBRATION OF THE ISSUANCE 
or SprectaL Ropert E. LEE LIBERTY SERIES 
PostacGE STAMP AT HAMPTON ROADS AND 
NorFOLK, VA., SEPTEMBER 21, 23, 24, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, here today, once again, the 
Navy pays honor to the Army, Once again we 
realize that the Navy and its admirals, one of 
the most distinguished of whom now in civil 
life here at Norfolk, Va., is your general chair- 
man, Rear Adm. Jesse Johnson (retired), 
along with the Marines, always reaches its 
objects first, ahead of anybody else. They do 
not always get there, in the language of 
General Forrest, one of the South’s great cav- 
alry leaders, “fustest with the mostest men,” 
but regardless of numbers, the situation is 
always quickly under control after they do 
get there, regardless of weather or anything 
else. 

As the great carrier Ticonderoga sailed back 
here this morning from its brush with the 
hurricane, loaded with brave admirals and 
admirals-to-be, to take the leading part in 
doing this signal honor to one of America’s 
greatest generals, and I saw this magnificent 
warship on this beautiful day, I changed my 
inspiration to suggest that its mame be 
changed from Ticonderoga, which is a fort 
on land, to “The Robert E. Lee,” the name of 
the famous Mississippi ship made more fa- 
mous by Mark Twain, a southerner, and John 
Hay, secretary and biographer of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

* * * * * 


Permit me to say that stamp collectors 
such as comprise the organization repre- 
sented here, in collaboration with the Post- 
master General and his staff of selectors of 
the really great men of our history, who 
should be honored with these special postage 
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stamps, fill an important part in recording 
world events, just as important a part, in a 
way, as historians do in writing their books 
or teaching their classes. 

Today and here, historians as well as all 
citizens and scholars who have become inter- 
ested in this event, have actually to stand 
aside as the American Philatelic Society 
holds its 69th national convention and exhi- 
bition of celebrated stamps here at Norfolk; 
and as the 30-cent Robert E. Lee postage 
stamp of the 1954-56 liberty series is issued 
and put on sale. All true Americans, and es- 
pecially all Virginians, thank this great na- 
tional society for selecting this date and 
place for their annual convention, which 
opens today under truly inspiring circum- 
stances. -It is gratifying that this is a na- 
tional and not a southern event. And those 
of us who are able to be here from far and 
near are indeed happy to be with you to 
honor the great name of Robert E. Lee. He 
has long since been accepted by historians 
and military men as one of the great military 
figures of the Anglo-Saxon world. 


There have been many splendid monu- 
ments built and many great celebrations 
held, especially in the South before this, 
honoring the name of its greatest military 
hero. General Lee has been honored with 
such stamps twice before, but never by such 
a celebration as is opening here today. No 
hero of war or peace of any type is more 
loved or respected in this old Commonwealth, 
and indeed throughout the whole Southland, 
except, of course, one other—George Wash- 
ington, the greatest of all Virginians and of 
all Americans, who, in the language of Gen- 
eral Lee’s great Virginian kinsman, Richard 
Henry Lee, was described in Congress as “first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

At the Yorktown celebration of 1931, a 
special postage stamp was issued carrying 
the faces of two great Frenchmen—Admiral 
Count De Grasse and General Rochambeau, 
great aides of Washington in the American 
Revolution, especially at the decisive York- 
town victory—on either side of the Father 
of Our Country. But they represented a for- 
eign element and had not the same signifi- 
cance to us as the placing of another Ameri- 
can by the side of Washington. By chance 
or fate, only Robert E. Lee has ever been so 
honored. 

In 1937 the special issue carried both of 
these great Americans—Washington and 
Lee—in oval inserts opposite each other, with 
the main building of the great College of 
Washington and Lee University then holding 
a commemorative celebration, in the center. 
No one raised a voice in dissent or criticism 
of Lee and Washington together, on a special 
postage stamp. 

Today a 30-cent stamp is put on sale with 
General Lee appearing alone, and of vital 
importance, in civilian dress, typifying that 
final period of his life which was devoted to 
duty as he saw it. Lee, as you know, ac- 
cepted the result of that great struggle be- 
tween those sovereign States with heroic 
fortitude, even through those dreadful years 
of reconstruction, teaching the youth of the 
land there at Washington College in Virginia, 
how to meet the severest adversity; in that 
case, by shouldering the obligations of Amer- 
ican citizenship thereafter, to the very full- 
est, in what was destined, in spite of any 
and all setbacks, to be the greatest Nation, 


the freest Nation, that ever existed under the 
sun, in a truly reunited country. 

It almost seems that the hand of Provi- 
dence might have entered into the recording 
of names and events in American history by 
United States special postage stamps such as 
these, to place the name of Robert E. Lee 
and George Washington together, as symbols, 
so to speak, of the finest that the United 
States and the great State of Virginia, or 
indeed the civilized world, could produce; 
because in the last analysis, they both at- 
tained their finest hour after retirement to 
private life, and after returning to civilian 
clothes, as today’s stamp so fittingly presents 
General Lee. It was thus, of course, that 
Washington appeared in his last days at 
Mount Vernon, after he had retired from all 
military or other Government service, and 
after refusing a crown at the hands of his 
victorious army. 

And so Robert E. Lee appears here on this 
stamp in civilian dress as in those final days 
of his life at Washington College, and in his 
journeys from time to time in our South- 
land after that war, stopping at Norfolk on 
his last such journey in the interest of 
rehabilitation, peace, and a reunited country. 

I now have the great honor to be delegated 
by the New ‘York Southern Society * * * 
and other sponsors of this celebration rep- 
resenting every section in the country * * * 
to thank first the great general of the United 
States Army, born in the southern State of 
Texas, and familiar with southern as well as 
northern history, who is President of the 
United States and without whose approval 
this great honor could not have been paid 
the name of General Lee, and who believes 
as did General Lee, in the reserved constitu- 
tional rights of the States; and the Post- 
master General of the United States, and his 
staff, and all others who have had part in the 
selection of this special postage stamp and 
who have taken part in this celebration, in 
further honor of the great name of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 

Many of us hope that some day we, or.at 
least our descendants, will see a special 
United States postage stamp .issued, with 
George Washington, the Father of Our Coun- 
try, in the center, and with Abraham Lin- 
coln, the savior of the Union, and one of 
the best friends and certainly the most pow- 
erful one the South ever had, had Southern- 
ers known and understood him at the time, 
on the right of Washington. (If you doubt 
this statement as to Lincoln, you have only 
to read the Lincoln-Douglas debates * * * 
or the true story of the conference here at 
Hampton Roads in February 1865.) He 
summed up his position prior to that con- 
flict by stating at Peoria, Ill., that if he were 
living in the South he would approach the 
questions involved just’ as the Southerners 
were doing, or words to that effect. And 
on that stamp to the left of Washington 
should appear the face of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee as the symbo! forever in this Nation of 
the reserved rights of these sovereign States, 
under a Constitution which William E. 
Gladstone, a great pioneer liberal in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, Great Britain’s most fa- 
mous Prime Minister prior to Winston 
Churchill, declared to be “the greatest in- 
strument of government ever put together 
in a given time by the mind or purpose of 
man,” © 9% 

I shall not detain you now to attempt to 
paint the lily, so to speak, or attempt to 
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carry the “coals (of history) to Newcastle.” 
Certainly not here at Norfolk, which was the 
subject of Lee's last trip away from Wash- 
ington College as was recently so brilliantly 
described by Mr. Alf. J. Mapp, Jr., a journal- 
ist of this city. I beg leave to quote two 
short paragraphs from that fascinating 
article which appeared in the Virginian-Pilot 
of your city, on September 21, last, in which 
he declared: 

“For the sake of national unity, Lee had 
concealed from the public the fact that he 
was denied the restitution of his American 
citizenship, after applying for it and taking 
the oath of loyalty. 

“That denial was not a blot upon the rec- 
ord of that noble man, but upon our own 
national history. The blot will be erased in 
handsome and generous fashion Wednesday 
when the Post Office Department of the 
United States issues a stamp commemorat- 
ing Robert E. Lee, a great American. Such a 
national celebration as this will go far to 
remove that blot.” : 

That blot is a sad thing to contemplate, 
but we are recording history here today, and 
as that articles states, in behalf of all Amer- 
ica we are doing our best to make amends 
for that great blunder of our Government. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee is today enshrined, like 
the brave knights and cavaliers of old, from 
which race he sprang, forever enshrined, in 
a beautiful window in the Great cathedral 
at Washington, the Capital of our County, 
on a hill which overlooks both the North 
and the South. Only a Christian American 
gentleman, regardless of controversy, could 
have found a place-in such a shrine. 

The rights of the sovereign States of the 
Union, under the Constitution, many claim 
today, are being whittled gradually away by 
Congress and sometimes even by interpreta- 
tions of the Federal courts, including the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I will 
not discuss that issue which might be 
claimed to be controversial, but the States’ 
rights theory was grounded in General Lee 
when he was a student at the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, and was the key to his 
action in the War Between the States. When 
he resigned his commission in the United 
States Army, when invasion threatened Vir- 
ginia, he declared that he would “never again 
draw (his) sword except in defense of his 
native State.” 

Gen. Robert E. Lee was not a rebel. I 
say this on the authority, among others, of 
President John Quincy Adams, of Massachu- 
setts. Surely, he had no bias in favor of the 
South, and surely it must be conceded that 
he was honest, able and independent. 
Surely Adams had a right to speak the ver- 
dict of the North on the constitutional right 
of such a matter. Adams is recorded to have 
said, “Whenever the time comes for seced- 
ing, it were. better for the people of these 
Dis-United States to part in friendship from 
each other than to be held together by 
restraint.” 

From 1861 to 1865 a war was waged by 
two parties whose official titles were the 
United States of America and the Confed- 
erate States of America. It was the War 
Between the States, because 22 nonseceding 
States made war upon the 11 seceding States 
to force them back into the Union of States. 

It was a war between two organized gov- 
ernments; the Southern States fighting to 
repel invasion; to protect their rights as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States of America—the rights that 
were assured to each State that ratified the 
Constitution. Had these rights not been 
guaranteed, there would have been no 
United States of America. It was not a 
Civil War, as it was not fought between two 
parties in the same government. * * * 

If a substantial part of the reserved rights 
of the States of the American Union, are 
retained as provided in one of the funda- 
mental provisions of our Constitution, the 
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cause of Gen. Robert E. Lee and his fol- 
lowers as they understood that cause, will 
not have been entirely lost. 

Whenever we contemplate the unique po- 
sition of Robert E. Lee in American history, 
we are constrained to doubt that the British 
Commonwealth nevertheless will ever place 
the face of Oliver Cromwell, or even John 
Hampden, on a postage stamp by the side of 
the weakest and puniest of their kings. But 
there stands Robert E. Lee by the side of the 
Father of His Country, without a protest 
from any American, but by universal con- 
sent, and his enemies and critics, if there 
are such, can in the language of Patrick 
Henry, of Virginia, with reference to George 
the Third, “Make the most of it.” 

Bear with me for a moment, if you please, 
while I illustrate how universally General 
Lee’s name is today honored and respected 
all over this great country. The February 
following the last reunion of Confederate 
Veterans which was held here 5 years ago, 
in which I had the great honor to modestly 
participate, I was invited to deliver an ad- 
dress on Abraham Lincoln on his birthday 
at a celebration being held by a group of 
young men at New York University. I ac- 
cepted the invitation and prepared to speak 
on Abraham Lincoln, of whom I am also, as 
all the country knows, an admirer. 

I went to the meeting prepared to speak 
on Abraham Lincoln, as a typical American 
of the finest caliber, though not to apolo- 
gize for anything that Lee or his followers 
did in the War Between the States, a thing 
which I have never done and will never 
do: I went prepared to speak on Abraham 
Lincoln, but when I arrived at the place 
of meeting those young northern men voted 
unanimously for me to speak, not on Abra- 
ham Lincoln, but on Robert E. Lee. I did so. 
I think I was the only southerner there. 
When I finished my eulogy on Robert E. Lee, 
those northern young men unanimously 
thanked me and rose to their feet and 
eheered the name of Robert E. Lee for 5 
minutes, in a hall decorated, incidentally, 
by the photographs of the Union generals 
and other officers; a hall decorated by them 
with both the Stars and Stripes and the stars 
and bars. 

I shall not detain you by attempting to 
eulogize generally in a place, as I have said, 
where he needs no eulogy. But I cannot re- 
frain from quoting Lord Wolsley, the lead- 
ing British soldier of that era, and a con- 
temporary of Lee, who was an observer back 
and forth on both sides of that war, and 
who, when asked to name the five greatest 
generals of the English-speaking world, 
named “Marlborough, Washington, Welling- 
ton, Robert E. Lee, and Stonewall Jackson.” 
And remind you, that that great journal, 
the London Standard, on the passing of 
General Lee, declared editorially that “A 
country which has given birth to men like 
him, and those who followed him, may look 
to chivalry of Europe in the fact without 
shame, for the fatherlands of Sidney and 
Bayard never produced a nobler soldier, gen- 
tleman, and Christian than Gen. Robert E. 
Lee.” That was the true verdict of history, 
the history you place your stamp upon today 
with the approval of the Government, and 
the people of the United States now put 
their seal of approval once again. 


We southerners and descendants of south- 
erners, gathered here, are proud indeed when 
those who are authorized to speak for the 
United States Government and a country 
fully united, thus acknowledge by implica- 
tion at least, justification for the southern 
position in that great conflict, and thus tes- 
tify that in the light of history, Robert E. Lee 
and his followers were not mere rebels. We 
appreciate the fact that in launching the 
sale of this special stamp our Government is 
honoring the leader of the Confederacy, just 
as it honored the heroic veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at their last 
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reunion at Indianapolis 8 years ago, and just 
as it has on similar occasions, honored the 
great name of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, the 
great magnanimous victor in that conflict. 

The stamp honoring the Confederate vet- 
erans in their last reunion was exactly in 
the form of the one authorized and dis- 
tributed by our Government at the last 
reunion of the veterans of the gallant Union 
Army. And I say now, as I said then, that 
they were gallant men in that Union Army, 
and their sons and grandsons were gallant 
comrades of the boys from the South in the 
Spanish-American War, and the two great 
World Wars, and that terrible Korean war 
when the sons and the grandsons of those 
who once wore the blue, and the ones who 
wore the gray, fought side by side for great 
ideals and for a great, glorious reunited coun- 
try. ‘These special stamps proclaim to the 
world that this country, represented by the 
sons and followers of Grant and Lee, are 
indeed reunited forever, and none of us, 
north, south, east, or west would have it 
otherwise. 

Gen. Robert E. Lee was never drawn into 
any controversy over slavery or the race 
issue, in any form. 

As I said at the last reunion of Confed- 
erate soldiers here at Norfolk 5 years ago— 

“As a matter of fact, most of the leaders 
of the South, from the days of Washington 
to the days of Lee and Jackson, had been 
freeing their slaves as fast as they could 
reasonably do so, in justice to the slaves 
themselves. General Lee owned no slaves, 
My father and his brothers, who were Con- 
federate soldiers, and their ancestors, on 
religious grounds, and most of your fathers 
and uncles had no slaves. 

“In 1862 General Lee paused in the midst 
of one of the greatest battles of the war to 
liberate the many slaves of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Custis, who died in 1857, making Lee his 
executor. His will provided for the libera- 
tion of his slaves 5 years after his death. 
General Lee did not wait a minute for any- 
thing, in liberating those slaves. Stonewall 
Jackson established a Sunday school for 
Negroes at Lexington and taught there; and 
on the night following the stress of the great 
victorious Battle of Manassas he paused to 
write’ a leter to his pastor and enclosed a 
check to support that Negro Sunday school. 
The North was talking a great deal about the 
Negro problem, but they were not doing 
much to help the problem.” 

One more word on this before I close. 
Some great man once observed that if he 
could write the national songs of a country, 
anyone else could write its history. There is 
a monument in this country erected by Vir- 
ginians to an old colored man named Bland. 
He was a poet and a songwriter, and in fact 
the actual—and I am not so sure that he is 
not already the official poet laureate of Vir- 
ginia. Certainly one of his great songs is 
the State official song of old Virginia, and 
since I see that you have made that song 
the official greeting of this great celebration, 
I am sure that in responding to it I cannot 
be charged with raising any controversial 
question. He it was who, after all the horrors 
of the war itself, and the worse horrors of 
reconstruction, and of all his contacts with 
the white people of the South during the 
many intervening years, wrote that grand 
old song which has thrilled not only Vir- 
ginians and southerners everywhere, but 
Americans all over the world; he wrote: Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia. 

That great and inspired colored poet did 
not, as his masterpiece, write Carry Me Back 
to Old Massachusetts; he did not write—with 
all due respect to Massachusetts and New 
England—he did not write “Carry me back 
to Massachusetts, build me a monument on 
Boston Common, and make me the poet 
laureate of that grand old State”; he did not 
write and sing to thrill a listening world, 
“Garry me back to Chicago and old Illinois, 
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where our Great Liberator lived and prac- 
ticed law, went to the State assembly, went 
to Congress, and went to the Presidency”’; 
he did not write. “Carry me back to Detroit 
and old Michigan, where all is said to be, 
for us, peace and plenty, and sweetness and 
light for the colored man”; he did not write 
and sing, ‘‘Carry me across the continent to 
that great State of California, where they 
think they know my troubles better than I 
do, and can right them overnight with the 
scratch of a pen.” He did not write and 
sing, believe it or not, “Carry me back to old 
New York and to Harlem, where I was 
born.” No, he wrote from the bottom of 
that great heart of his, and as only a great 
poet could write, under the inspiration of a 
great conclusion as to where his real friends 
actually were—he wrote those words which 
will make him as remembered as any Vir- 
ginian, white or black—he wrote, “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia where they know and 
understand me best.” 

If southerners had been as mean and un- 
helpful to him and his race as some would 
have you believe, he would never have writ- 
ten such a song as that. 

As Americans all, we are especially proud 
and happy today because this is not primarily 
a southern, but a great national celebration 
to the memory of General Lee, a great Amer- 
ican fully understood and appreciated by 
historians and others, at last; and that this 
celebration was conceived and carried out in 
this way at this historic place, by a dis- 
tinguished American who knows American 
history, and knows especially his stamps, 
Rear Adm. Jesse Johnson, who has come to 
live among you, and to understand you, 
though born in New Jersey, and so far as I 
know, without southern prejudices or affilia- 
tions; but who was able to so quickly to 
rally these leading history makers of the 
whole Nation to properly honor the great 
name of one of our greatest Americans, Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of the income tax filing deadline 
date, April 15, annually brings merely a 
feeling of temporary relief to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The inequities of our present tax sys- 
tem and its resulting injurious effects 
upon many of our Nation’s citizens is 
portrayed in an article by a former Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, T. Coleman Andrews. This article 
appeared nationally in the April 22 edi- 
tion of the American Weekly. This time- 
ly statement by our former Commis- 
sioner prompted many editorials to be 
written in newspapers and other pub- 
lications throughout the United States. 

One that has attracted national atten- 
tion was written by Mr. T. A. McInerny, 
editor of the Independent Editorial Serv- 
ices, Ltd., of Washington, D. C, 

Whether you agree or disagree with 
the thinking expressed by these gentle- 
men, all agree that the time is long over- 
due for a thorough examination of our 
entire tax structure. It behooves us as 
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Members of Congress to encourage and 
support such a study. 
PrEE ENTERPRISE AND TAXES 


Former Internal Revenue Commissioner 
T. Coleman Andrews has done a public serv- 
ice in his forthright attack upon the income 
tax. The Hearst press did a public service by 
printing it. The former official places the 
blame for our ruinous tax policy squarely 
upon Congress. 

The Congress over the years has erected a 
jerry-built tax structure which has defied 
analysis. The faults and the inequities are 
myriad, and unless corrected will destroy our 
form of government. It is axiomatic that 
the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
Mr. Andrews says that the middle class will 
be eliminated eventually by it. 

He could have added that two other ele- 
ments are closing in on the middle class. 
They are big business and organized labor. 
Both are moving toward each other. Even- 
tually, it could happen that a man won’t be 
able to earn a living by himself any more. 
He will either have to belong to a union or 
work white-collar for a huge manufacturing 
or merchandising corporation. 

The Saturday Evening Post recently car- 
ried a story about the tax troubles of Joe 
Louis, former heavyweight champion. Joe 
is completely in the hands of Internal Rev- 
enue, now and forever. No tter what he 
does from here to the grave,’ he can never 
own, for practical purposes, one solitary dol- 
lar. Every mouthful he ever eats is only 
upon sufferance of Uncle Sam. He is literally 
given an allowance to live, while his earn- 
ing power goes down. And at the rate that 
interest piles up on what he owes, he will 
owe more at life’s end than he ever actually 
earned. 

In several of the States, laws have been 
passetl against this sort of thing, among in- 
stalinrent sellers. It has been shown that 
usurious interest charges could make people 
pay for something forever.’ Joe Louis will 
pay forever for being one of the great cham- 
pions of our time. Any democracy which 
lets this sort of thing go past without dili- 
gent and constant scrutiny is courting a 
new form of government. 


Congress, ever since it made income taxes 
constitutional in the face of a Supreme Court 
decision, never has been in a mood to review 
our present laws. No administration ever 
has had courage enough to fight for fair 
taxation. 

What is fair? Mr. Andrews does not dwell 
on this subject, and regrettably. Perhaps 
he will save his suggestions for future ar- 
ticles. Perhaps he doesn’t know. -Men of 
good minds have asked how this country 
can bear its national and international bur- 
dens without the income tax. A sales or 
transaction tax, which field has been pre- 
empted by the States and cities, never could 
fill the coffers for our big and expensive 
war efforts. Yet the income tax excesses, 
both in productivity and enforcement, have 
never produced an adequate amount for cur- 
rent bills and a sum to reduce materially 
the national debt. 

If we can’t trust this method of raising 
money in boom times, what are we going to 
do in bust times, which are surely coming? 
Free enterprise, that very overquoted slogan, 
has suffered beyond hope by the use of the 
income tax. Every time you hear a man 
thanking his lucky stars that he is living 
and breathing in the good old U. S. A. under 
free enterprise, you can bring up the income 
tax question and point out that the United 
States is actually No. 8 in the scale of na- 
tions where a man can make a dollar and 
keep it. 

Britain, Canada, Germany, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, France, and Mexico all have income 
tax laws which are far more favorable than 
ours, 
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HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
watch a few colossal corporate empires 
taking dominion over more and more of 
the industrial and commercial resources 
of the Nation, we sometimes assume 
that farming—in the United States at 
least—is' exempt from any such threat 
of giantism. Despite the historical rec- 
ord of most countries of the old world, 
and not a few of those in the new world, 
a picture of all the farm lands in this 
country being held by a small clique of 
land barons, and several million farm 
families being dispossessed, is we like to 
think an unlikely picture. And such a 
picture is also entirely unsuited to our 
basic conceptions. 

Actually, we already have some giant 
farms; and the giant farms are getting 
bigger, while the small farms are getting 
smaller. 

Between 1920 and 1950 1 million farms 
disappeared. The land in these farms 
did not disappear, and this land was not 
taken out of farming. On the contrary, 
most of this land was consolidated with 
the bigger farms. 

What are the reasons for big farms 
getting bigger and small farms getting 
smaller? Is it because of the new farm 
machinery and the new cultivation 
methods? Prof. Mason Gaffney, a dis- 
tinguished economist and member of the 
faculty of North Carolina State College 
says that changes in the technology of 
farming is not the answer. I would like 
to call the Members’ attention to a brief 
article by Professor Gaffney which sums , 
up the recent transformations in farm 
holdings and points out the portentous 
impact of these transformations. Pro- 
fessor Gaffney’s article, which appeared 
in The Nation last December, is as 
follows: 

THe Drirr From MeEpDIuM-Sizep FARMs IN 
AMERICA—MoORE ACRES, FEWER MEN 
(By M. M. Gaffney) 

A little heeded but radical and portentous 
change has been quietly transforming the 
American farm landscape. Many a field has 
changed hands these last decades, many an 
old fence line given way to new. Although 
each transaction has had its own motivations 
the aggregate displays an unmistakable 
trend. The medium-sized American farm— 
the traditional 160-acre homestead—is 
clearly on the wane. 

From 1920 to 1950 the number of farms 
containing from 10 to 260 acres dwindled 
from 5,500,000 to 4,100,000. The number of 
American farms of all sizes fell in that 30- 
year interval by 1 million from 6,400,000 to 
5,400,000. The land yielded up by these dis- 
appearing enterprises has been, in the main, 
consolidated by the larger farms. The atre- 
age held by farms 1,000 acres and over in- 
creased swiftly—from 221,000,000 in 1920 to 
495,000,000—or 43 percent of the farm acre- 
age—by 1950. 

These giants comprise only 2.3 percent of 
all farms, and as they increased their acreage 
they also increased the average quality of 
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their lands. Values per acre of the land in 
farms 1,000 acres and over have been rising 
noticeably relative to values in smaller farms. 
In several Eastern States values per acre in 
the larger farms are now actually higher than 
values in smaller farms, although this is not 
true in all regions. 

What is the background of this striking 
trend? Prof. C. V. Dominguez, Argen- 
tine student of land policies, once observed 
that, in the wake of land reforms, giant farm 
holdings reconstitute themselves inexor- 
ably. This does indeed seem to be the his- 
tory of the many instances when govern- 
ments have undertaken to distribute land 
more equally among those who operated it. 
In America we had our land reform in the 
19th century. We entered the 20th with a 
preponderance of medium-sized farms, the 
heritage of equalitarian policies of land dis- 
tribution which, while often honored in the 
breach, still set us apart from, say, Latins. 
And, where Federal policies failed, our State 
and local governments often, by accident or 
design, broke up large neofeudal or specu- 
lative holdings through the property tax, on 
which they relied heavily for financing pub- 
lic functions and improvements, 

But today the public domain is gone, and 
while the income-yielding capacity of farm- 
land has increased enormously, property 
taxes have receded to a miner place in the 
national tax structure. In these new cir- 
cumstances farmland has become an attrac- 
tive investment for the well-to-do with sur- 
plus funds seeking an outlet. Their spirited 
bidding has driven land prices up beyond the 
reach of many small farmers, and farmland, 
like most attractive investments, has tended 
to become concentrated in a few strong 
hands. Thus the middle-class farmer is los- 
ing numbers, while the giant holdings re- 
constitute themselves inexorably. 

Some have interpreted this trend as a 
move toward greater efficiency, pointing to 
the higher outputs per man and machine 
that are possible when they have more good 
land to range over—for most analysts agree 
that the larger farms generally use much less 
labor and equipment per dollar of land value. 
This narrow concept of efficiency has satis- 
fied, on one end of the ideological spectrum, 
the largest landholders, and on the other the 
Marxists—since both hold great faith in agri- 
cultural gigantism. Its obvious weakness 
lies in its total disregard for good land that 
may be underused in achieving high out- 
puts per man and per machine. 

Smaller farmers, lacking enough land to 
employ themselves or their equipment fully, 
could take additional land and put it to more 
productive use than those already over- 
supplied. In 1940 farms of 1,000 acres and 
more planted only 45 percent of the land 
available to them for crops. An efficient use 
of all resources would seem to call for shift- 
ing some land from those who have more 
than they can contrive to work intensively 
to those whose enterprise is cramped for lack 
of an adequate land base. This follows the 
basic economic principle of transferring re- 
sources from where they are abundant to 
where they are scarce, in this instance from 
the land-glutted to the land-starved. 

But the trend in America has been the 
opposite..Those who have been laying field 
to field are, on the whole, exactly those with 
enough end more than enough land to com- 
plement their labor and capital. The trend 
has been to separate most of the farm pro- 
prietors and improvements from most of the 
farmland. Various studies by farm econ- 
omists have shown 10 and 20 times more men 
per dollar of land value on small farms 
in such areas as the Ozarks, Appalachians, 
and marginal zones in Utah and New Mexico 
than on, for example, the vast and fertile 
farms of Iowa. 

The larger farms, it is true, have more 
capital equipment, but it is often overlooked 
that they have less capital eQYuipment per 
dollar of land value. The 1940 census, last 
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to give this information, reported that there 
were 16 times more dollars of building value 
per dollar of land value on farms 3 acres 
and under than on farms 1,000 acres and 
over (and between these extremes the pro- 
portion of building to land value became 
steadily less as the farms became larger). 

A great deal has been said about farms 
expanding to accommodate new forms of 
large-scale machinery. There are many 
small farms which could doubtless have 
benefited a great deal by expanding, but 
these are not on the whole the ones that 
have expanded. They have tended to grow 
smaller, or to be replaced with even smaller 
farms. The expanding farms have in gen- 
eral been those already large enough to 
achieve savings from large-scale mechani- 
zation. 

The census reports the number of farms 
falling within various size brackets, as well 
as the total acreage held by the farms in 
each bracket. From these figures one can 
compute the average size of the farms in 
each bracket. Comparing 1920 with 1950 
again, in each of the upper brackets the 
average has risen toward the top limit of 
the bracket, while in each of the lowest 
it has descended. On top of the heap the 
average size of farms 1,000 acres and over 
increased from about 3,300 up almost to 
4,100 acres. At the bottom the average farm 
under 3 acres fell from 1.7 to 1.4 acres. 

This pattern of change is hard to recon- 
cile with the idea of a mechanical revolu- 
tion as the prime mover. If a technological 
imperative determined farm sizes it would 
make them cluster, one would think, about 
some central optimum prescribed by operat- 
ing economies. But, in fact, they are rac- 
ing away from each other toward the two 
extremes, the large getting larger and the 
small smaller. 

Today, as population has increased, as new 
demands, improved techniques, and farm- 
price supports have enhanced the income- 
producing capacity of farmland, as interest 
rates have declined absolutely and land taxes 
relatively, farmland titles have become a 
much more attractive investment than once 
they were. 

Prices of these titles, while they have their 
downs as well as their ups, have stood in this 
century on the whole much higher than in 
the last. This means that those who buy 
land with surplus funds—as an investment, 
an income, a hedge against inflation, a pro- 
vision for grandchildren, a good speculation, 
or what you will—have a new advantage over 
the impecunious young farmer trying to se- 
cure an operating unit of sufficient size to 
produce an adequate return for his lhkbors. 
In the competition for land titles today, good 
husbandry counts for less, financial power 
for more. And in the arena of finance, more 
than an other, him that has gets. A large 
debt-free landholding provides a surplus of 
funds for additional investments, collateral 
security for loans, and social position to 
facilitate advantageous alliances. As addi- 
tional factors, one might mention the-supe- 
rior ability of larger landholders to secure 
political favors such as low tax assessments, 
forgiveness of delinquent taxes, access to 
cheap, foreign labor, and Government price 
supports for their products. And so the 
race for land titles goes more and more to 
those who already have. 

Many sincere citizens have regretfully ac- 
cepted for agriculture the economic philos- 
ophy of scarcity that they condemn in other 
industries. For them, the present trend has 
its compensations. To lock up much of our 
good underused land in large holdings, while 
much labor and capital hibernate in confined 
quarters, is a most effective way to hold down 
production. It also tends to choke off in- 
vestment opportunities, flood the labor mar- 
ket, and raise the price of necessities. ‘Those 
who agree with R. H. Tawney that “a society 
is rich when material goods are cheap and 
* * * human beings dear” do not find the 
trend so welcome. 


. 
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HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 
Mr.UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I would like to insert the at- 


tached letter from Mrs. Peggy K. Walker, 
of Santa Ana, Calif., to the editor of the 





‘Register, Santa Ana, because I think it is 


a letter which merits the attention of 
every taxpayer: 
Santa Ana, Carir., April 23, 1956. 

Dear Sir: Miss Lillian Gish’s plea for the 
Federal Government’s recognition and sup- 
port of the fine arts in the creation of a 
Cabinet office for the arts, when stripped of 
its spendorous and respectable guise, leaves 
the now very familiar impression of more 
and more centralized Federal control, more 
and more spending and less and less liberty, 
to the detriment of all of us and to the de- 
light of those few who would knowingly or 
unknowingly continue to foist upon us 
shackling, backward Old World theories of a 
collectivist state. : 

The very fact that practically every other 
country’s government in the world, including 
the Soviet Union, has undertaken the respon- 
sibility of its fine arts should be a timely 
reminder that it must not happen here. In 
America it is the people who are sovereign, 
not the Government. In all countries it is 
the people who pay through compulsory 
taxation for the whims of their govern- 
ment masters and those who support its col- 
lectivist philosophy. 

Miss Gish’s comparison of dogs and Ernest 
Hemingway is misleading. Dogs, in Amer- 
ica, both kennel-fed and hunting, are 
awarded blue ribbons, to be sure, but the 
bestowal comes not from government but 
from voluntary, privately financed groups 
of dog fanciers. Mr. Hemingway has been 
widely recognized by the people of America, 
not through government but by the people 
themselves. What greater glory could there 
be. The Nobel prize which Ernest Heming- 
way received came not from the Swedish 
Government as such, but as a result of a 
fund for such prizes established by the will 
of the Swedish chemist, Alfred Nobel. 

A reward for artistic achievement, if it is 
to mean anything at all by our standards, 
must come from just such private, volun- 
tary action, certainly not through compul- 
sorily taxed and compulsorily directed gov- 
ernmental action. 

Frederic Bastiat sounded a warning over 
100 years ago and clearly set forth the steps 
which would inevitably lead to an all-power- 
ful totalitarian state. Among these steps 
was the state’s encouragement and subsidi- 
zation of the arts. 

Igor Gorin, in the January Reader's Digest, 
is quoted: “In the Old World music is spon- 
sored by the state. Here (America) the peo- 
ple sponsor their own culture—and pay for 
it.” 

Why must we here in America, since 1947, 
inject politics into our culture? Such a sug- 
gestion only recently was made, and the cry 
has been taken up by all the collectivists 
that our Government sponsor an increasing 
number of international cultural junkets, 
particularly to the Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries. There is no rational basis whatsoever 
for the justification of such a subsidy at the 
taxpayers’ expense. European governments 
for years have sponsored such entertainment 
within their own countries, and it has ac- 
complished nothing but to further impov- 
erish these countries and sink them further 
into the. morass of mediocrity. Cultural 
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leveling should certainly neither be a part 
of the American ideal nor its practice, and 
to indulge in such 1s only to hasten the final 
tragedy which once befell that once proud 
and great Roman civilization. To repeat its 
mistake is folly. Government-sponsored 
bread and circuses pleased the people with 
their own money, but it lost them their lib- 
erty, their pride, and their civilization. 

On Aprii 14 Lillian Gish appeared before a 
Senate subcommittee holding a hearing on 
a bill to create a 24-member Federal Advis- 
ory Commission on the Arts, and urged that 
the Government become “a patron of the 
arts.” She has been touring the United 
States, has beer interviewed by the press, 
and has appeared on_a television program 
urging the creation of a Cabinet office for the 
arts. Her main selling point is that “Sweden 
has a Nobel prize. We have a blue ribbon for 
a dog. We pin a bronze cross on a man who 
killed his brothers, but we have nothing for 
one who has excelled in the arts.” 

An Associated Press dispatch on April 21 
states that “President Eisenhower is consid- 
ering setting up a Commission to plan a Gov- 
ernment award for important. civilian 
achievements in art, science, and other ac- 
tivities.” He is taking up the idea with the 
president of Princeton University, Dr. Harold 
W. Dodds, and the secretady of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Mr. Leonard Carmichael. 
Others who will attend the meeting at the 
White House “will be Budget Director Per- 
cival Brundage and Presidential Assistants 
Sherman Adams and Howard Pyle.” 

It is imperative that all those who wish td 
keep the Government out of the arts con- 
tact their Senators and Representatives im- 
mediately and make their protests known. 





Sincerely, 
Preccy K. WALKER. 
Honesty and Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, amongst 
many editorial comments, which are 
overwhelmingly favorable to the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the quite remarkable farm 
bill.recently before the Congress, there 
was one recently appearing in the Wild- 
wood (N. J.) Leader, which I beg to call 
to the attention of the House. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

AN EXEMPLARY DISPLAY OF HONESTY AND 

COURAGE 

For days the eyes and ears of most thought- 
ful Americans were turned toward Wash- 
ington, anxiously awaiting news of the Pre- 
ident’s action on the controversial farm bill, 
known as the “Agricultural Act of 1956.” 

The bill was of such a nature as to put 
the President ‘on the spot.” There is every 
reason to believe that it was purposely so 
designed. 

It contained some features which the Pres- 
ident believed were highly necessary to the 
alleviation of some agricultural troubles. 

But in its Congress had also placed some 
features which the President believed to be 
highly injurious not only to the welfare. of 
farmers but to the whole national economy. 

The President was placed in the position 
of having to accept the bad parts of the bill 
in order to get the good, or of vetoing the 
bill and losing the good part in order to 
avoid the bad. 
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Many farmers had been persuaded by poli- 
ticians that the bill was the answer to agri- 
cultural troubles, and that if the Presi- 
dent did not approve the bill it was because 
he was not sincerely interested in the farm- 
ers’ problems. 4 

Most of that had all the earmarks of the 
kind of political stuff that Americans have 
come to expect from politicians in a national 
election year. 

If the President were to be honest and 
courageous enough to follow the dictates of 
his conscience and veto the bill, that would 
give his opponents campaign material with 
which to garner in the votes of many farm- 
ers willing to accept immediate temporary 
relief at the cost of greater future distress. 

Some of the prominent members of the 
President’s own political party, recognizing 
the possible danger to the party’s election 
interests, asked the President to sign the 
bill. 

But the President’s chief interest was in 
the welfare of the farmers (even thcugh 
some may not realize it) and in the Nation 
as a whole, rather than in the political party 
and the election. 

Here is an example of the kind of honesty 
and courage that all of us could wish were 
found in more of our elected officials, from 
national way down the line. 

In effect the President repeated the well- 
known words, “I’d rather be right than Pres- 
ident.” And because he said that, it is all 
the more reason why we should reelect him 
this fall, so that he may be not only right 
but President also. ‘ 

The same idea holds good for all seekers 
of public office. The man that shows he 
would rather be right than be a successsful 
candidate for public office is the man that 
should be elected. He would make the best 
official. 





Statement by Cecil Harden on Farm Bill 
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HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, my per- 
sonal viewpoint on the farm bill spon- 
sored by the majority party and vetoed by 
President Eisenhower is contained in the 
following statement published April 11 
on the front page of the Attica (Ind.) 
Ledger-Tribune. The preliminary re- 
marks were written by that newspaper’s 
publisher, Mr. Don Montgomery. ‘The 
statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY CECIL HARDEN ON FaRM BILL 

The following telegram was received from 
Congresswoman CrciL M. HarpeEN who not 
only expresses her own opinion of the pend- 
ing farm bill but the opinion of many other 
who have followed this bill closely. The 
statement follows closely the opinion of 
Governor Pyle, of Arizona, who addressed the 
Hoosier State Press Association, last Saturday 
noon in Indianapolis. The telegram follows: 
“LEDGER TRIBUNE, 

Attica, Ind.: 

“The House just passed the catch-all farm 
bill approved by House-Senate conferees. I 
voted against it after first voting to recom- 
mit it to committee with instructions to de- 
lete most harmful sections, 

“IT am convinced this bill is a bad bill, that 
it would hurt Indiana farmers and that the 
President will veto it if it passes the Senate 
in the form approved by the House. 
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“The bill is undoubtedly attractive to the 
commercial wheat interests in the West, to 
corporation-size farms and to the big cotton 
growers in the South. It would be of no help 
to the family farmer in the 6th Indiana 
District. 

“The Democrats, who control this Con- 
gress, deliberately held up action on farm 
legislation for 15 months.~- Because of this . 
delay, the good features of the bill, par- 
ticularly the soil bank, could not now be 
placed in operation in time for this year’s 
crop season in the Midwest. 

“Today’s action proves that the interest 
of the Democrat leaders of this Congress 
lies not in solving the farm problem but in 
keeping the farm issue alive for use on elec- 
tion day. They are depending on a presi- 
dential veto. I doubt that Indiana farmers 
will be misled by these tactics. 

Ceci, M. Harpen. 





Secretary of the Air Force Quarles on the 
ICBM 
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HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a pleasure to hear—or read—a 
speech by the Honorable Donald A. 
Quarles, Secretary of the Air Force. 
Everything that Secretary Quarles has 
to say is well organized, forcibly pre- 
sented and easily understood. His 
speech on Wednesday, March 21, before 
the Aviation Writers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was a model of the clarity 
we expect of him. 

This speech at a meeting held in ob- 
servance of the 10th anniversary of the 
3 basic combat commands of the Air 
Force—SAC, TAC, and ADC—contains 
some very interesting things about Air 
Force missile development. In fact, 
Secretary Quarles lifted a bit of the se- 
crecy that properly surrounds the Pen- 
tagon’s missile programs and outlined 
the Air Force organization in this field 
and officially identified the various proj- 
ects underway. 

He made it plain, however, that the 
Air Force is many things and that in 
considering airpower we must talk about 
the Air Force as a whole rather than 
about any of its parts, no matter how 
important they may be. “As a matter 
of fact,” he said, “we should really talk 
about the Armed Forces as a whole be- 
cause each service complements the 
other.” The anniversary of SAC, TAC, 
and ADC is also a kind of anniversary 
for global airpower. Modern airpower 
is an entity—flexible and powerful; and 
in the last 10 years the Air Force, to 
carry out its missions, has developed 
global airpower to a degree never before 
reached. To maintain this airpower, 
an airpower adequate to meet the threat 
posed against us, we must continually 
improve our concepts and our weapons. 

In discussing the new weapons pro- 
grams, Secretary Quarles made it plain 
that missiles will not replace conven- 
tional aircraft. Air Force strategic de- . 
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livery, he said, “still puts primary re- 

liance on the manned bomber.” 

Intercontinental ballistic missiles 
which Secretary Quarles named are the 
Atlas and the Titan. ‘The Thor is a mis- 
sile of intermediate range, but these 
three are all strategic ballistic missiles 
which are being developed under the 
guidance of the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. Secretary Quarles 
stated that “While it is our estimate that 
we are ahead of the Soviets in the 
guided-missile field as a whole, we know 
that they have emphasized the ballistic 
line and we would not be surprised to 
find close competition in this field.” 

Without entering the argument going 
on as a result of certain charges made by 
Members of this Congress, I would like 
to point out that the Air Force, under 
the able direction of Donald A. Quarles, 
is well aware of what Russia is doing in 
building a strong air force and develop- 
ing missiles. It is well aware of the com- 
petition taking place and of the superi- 
ority that we must maintain. But in the 
sensible view of our clear-sighted Secre- 
tary, ballistic missiles are not an end in 
themselves, but only an important addi- 
tion to our arsenal. Even as such, we are 
developing them solely to maintain a 
solid deterrent position that is, in the 
words of Secretary Quarles, “‘a position 
of retaliatory strength that could re- 
spond to any Communist aggression, 
even a surprise massive attack, with such 
devastation to the aggressors that by no 
stretch of.the imagination could they ex- 
pect to improve their position by launch- 
ing an attack.” 

In the midst of an often acrimonious 
dispute about our strength and about 
what is being done in the Air Force, it is 
gratifying to read the sensible remarks 
of Mr. Quarles in conclusion. His final 
words were, “As we analyze the situation 
in the foreseeable future, I see no cir- 
cumstances under which we would fail to 
have such a deterrent position even if we 
should not be the first to achieve each 
of the potent new weapons we have been 
talking about, assuming, of course, that 
we continue to press ahead with our 
programs.” 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues, I wish to insert this fine state- 
ment on missile development by the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorRD. It follows: 

ApprEssS BY HON. DONALD A. QUARLES, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AIR FORCE, BEFORE THE AVIA- 
TION WRITER’S ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER, NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHING- 
Ton, D. C., Marcu 21, 1956 
It seems only a short time to me, and I am 

sure to you, since my previous meeting here 

with the Aviation Writer’s Association. I 

am very pleased and highly honored that you 

have giv€n me this return engagement. I 

realize that there is a special occasion for it 

and am, of course, very happy to join with 
you today in observing this 10th anniversary 
of tif three basic combat commands of the 

United States Air Force. The Strategic Air 

Command, Tactical Air Command, and Air 

Defense Command were first established as 

combat elements of the Army Air Forces on 

March 21, 1946. Statutory authority for these 

commands was provided by the Air Force 

Organization Act of 1951, section 308 of 

which states that “there shall be within the 

Air Force the following major air commands: 

(1) An Air Defense Command, (2) a Strate- 
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gic Air Command, (3) a Tactical Air Com- 
mand, and such other commands, forces, and 
organizations as may from time to time be 
established by the Secretary of the Air 
Force * * *.”. The Strategic Air Command, 
under General LeMay, the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, under General Weyland, and the Air 
Defense Command, under General Partridge, 
typify the basic combat elements of our Air 
Force. They are represented here today by 
Maj. Gen. James Seltzer (SAC), Maj. Gen. 
Earl W. Barnes (TAC), and Maj. Gen. Norris 
B. Harbold (ADC). 

Each of these commands has made an en- 
viable record in the past 10 years in build- 
ing up powerful, well trained, well equipped 
and instantly ready. organizations. With 
their leadership, their esprit de corps, their 
dedication to their missions, I am sure their 
promise for the future is even brighter than 
their great record of the past, At the same 
time, General LeMay, General Weyland, and 
General Patridge would be the first to em- 
phasize the fact that their commands are 
integral parts of the Air Force as a whole 
and that it is with the whole rather than its 
parts that we should be concerned. Alto- 
gether we have some 18 Air Force commands, 
all interrelated and interdependent, all, for 
example, dependent on the Air Research and 
Development Command and the Air Materiel 
Command for materiel, and on the Military 
Air Transport Service for air logistic support. 
The United States Air Forces in Europe, the 
Far East Air Forces, and other theater com- 
mands, are supported by rotation of per- 
sonnel largely from the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. And so it goes. 

Without in any way belittling these three 
basic combat commands, I would therefore 
like to talk about the Air Force as a whole, 
rather than with these illustrious parts. As 
a matter of fact, we should really talk about 
the Armed Forces as a whole because each 
service complements the others. The de- 
fense mission is the mission of all. The 
principle of economy of force requires that 
each have its assigned roles and missions, and 
of course as the situation evolves, these must 
be reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
from time to time revised under the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense. While I believe 
it is fair to say that all the services are proud 
and watchful of their assigned responsibil- 
ities, it has always seemed to me that the 
public tended to exaggerate the inter-service 
differences, perhaps because nothing makes 
the news like a good scrap. In any case, in 
talking about the Air Force I want to make it 
clear that I am not implying any lack of re- 
spect for our older sister services. 

Thus as we commemorate this tenth anni- 
versary of SAC, TAC, and ADC as the basic 
combat arms of the Air Force, we must also 
remember the global nature of the Air Force 
and the complementary aspect of all Air 
Force commands and components. Modern 
airpower is an entity, flexible and powerful. 
For 10 years now, such peace as we have en- 
joyed has resulted from the air/atomic 
strength existing primarily in SAC but also 
in varying degrees in other Air Force and 
Navy commands. This strength has largely 
succeeded in restraining the enormously 
greater numerical forces of the Communist 
bloc while the free world built up its defenses. 

To earry out its missions, the Air Force has 
developed global airpower to a degree never 
before reached. We have the men with the 
knowledge to employ airpower as an instru- 
ment of our national policy. We have the 
aircraft and weapons to make that airpower 
effective, and we have the base complex from 
which to launch it. But no form of human 
endeavor is static, and airpower, above all 
other military forms, is a dynamic thing. To 
maintain airpower relative to the threat 
posed against us, we must continually im- 
prove our concepts, and our weapons. 

I would like to discuss a few of our recent 
weapons programs. Guided missiles seem to 
make news these days, so I believe you will 
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be interested in a report on some of the newer 
weapons now being developed by the Air 
Force in this area. Again, I should point out 
that all three services have guided missile 
development programs, directed toward their 
respective missions or toward cross-support 
of other services. 

The ability of guided missiles to increase 
Air Force effectiveness makes them a vital 
part of our program. We recognize their 
great potentialities and will develop them 
in many forms and integrate them as 
rapidly as possible to increase our opera- 
tional capabilities. As I say, the other serv- 
ices, very properly, have similar plans. 

While the guided missile field is very 
broad, much interest recently has been cen- 
tered on the long-range surface-to-surface 
missiles in the strategic category. I would 
like to tell you what I can about the Air 
Force program in this field. 

To get it all in perspective we should note 
that the Air Force strategic delivery program 
still puts primary reliance on the manned 
bomber. The B-52 now building up in pro- 
duction is the fourth major development in 
this area since the World War II B-29. More- 
over, we have a continuing strong program of 
research and development in this field since 
we believe that manned bombers will be 
important in our program for many years 
to come. 

Supplementing this line of manned bomb- 
ers, we have two categories of strategic mis- 
siles, the ballistic or rocketlike missiles, 
and the air-breathing types, the Northrop 
“Snark and the North American Navaho, 
which will have range, accuracy, and load 
carrying capabilities at least as good as the 
ballistic missile, although the latter will be 
even more difficult to intercept than the air- 
breathing types. 

Each of these programs has its cycle of 
development and use—its part and place on 
the program. As of any given time, our 
capability is the summation of all parts then 
operationally available. 

Within the Department of Defense, over- 
all responsibility for the development of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile has been 
assigned to the Air Force. For some time 
now, in fact ever since our scientists became 
convinced that such long-range ballistic 
missiles had the possibility of being devel- 
oped into a practicable system, the Air Force 
has been giving top priority to this develop- 
ment. 

Our first project in this field—the Atlas 
intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM)— 
has been under development by the Convair 
Division of the General Dynamics Corp. in 
San Diego, Calif., for a number of years. 

A second ICBM—Titan—is being devel- 
oped by the Denver division of the Martin 
Co. of Baltimore, Md. The Titan will 
use many of the components being devel- 
oped for the Atlas. This plan enables us 
to conduct simultaneous development of 2 
operational missiles, representing different 
technical approaches, at an estimated in- 
crease of only 10 percent over the cost of 
developing a single configuration. Tae de- 
cision to pursue two different approaches 
was prompted by the desire to assure earliest 
possible success in our ICBM effort. 

As in the case of the ICBM program, alter- 
nate lines are also being followed in the 
intermediate range or IRBM missile devel- 
opment. In the IRBM case, however, the 
Army and Navy jointly are pursuing one 
line, the Air Force the other. Again in the 
IRBM field some of the ICBM components 
are applicable and are being made available 
to the IRBM contractors. 

For the Air Force IRBM or Thor program, 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., of Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., has been assigned a development 
responsibility similiar to that of Convair 
and Martin in the ICBM program, 

The Air Force strategic ballistic missile 
program, including Atlas, Titan, and Thor, 
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is managed by our Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, headed by Lt. Gen. Thomas 
S. Power. Immediate control and supervi- 
sion over this program are exercised by Maj. 
Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander of the 
Western Development Division of ARDC, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Backed by the vast resources of ARDC and 
its 10 research, development, and test cen- 
ters, WDD currently supervises the activities 
of the thousands of military and industrial 
specialists who are already actively engaged 
in these three ballistic-missile projects. 

To gain the services of top technical and 
scientific experts and to direct and expedite 
the innumerable and vitally important ele- 
ments of the whole program, the Air Force 
has established a unique military-civilian 
management structure. Within the West- 
ern Development Division, three organiza- 
tional elements guide the operations—the 
staff of the Western Development Division, 
the Special Aircraft Project Office of the Air 
Materiel Command which provides expedited 
procurement and similar materiel functions, 
and the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. of Los An- 
geles which, under contract. provides WDD 
with a closely integrated technical staff, with 
specific responsibility to furnish systems 
engineering and technical direction to more 
than a dozen major contractors. 

In addition, a group of the Nation’s out- 
standing scientists, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. John Von Neumann, contributes to 
this vital program as advisers. 

The organizational structure ef the West- 
ern Development Division is designed pri- 
marily to expedite the Air Force ballistic- 
missile development program. It has the 
added advantage of providing for rapid tran- 
sition from hardware development to oper- 
ational weapons, This is made possible by 
concurrent operational development in 
which other major Air Force commands, 
principally the Strategic Air Command, ac- 
tively participate. 

While it is our estimate that we are ahead 
of the Soviets in the guided-missile field as 
a whole, we know that they have emphasized 
the ballistic line and we would not be sur- 
prised to find close competition in this field. 
Even here we must realize that the objective 
is effective delivery of explosive power on 
target and this is a very much broader prob- 
lem than just sending rockets long distances. 


In fact, as we view the whole strategic de- 
livery field and consider manned bombers 
and air-breathing missiles as well as ballistic 
missiles, we arg not inclined to view the bal- 
listic missiles as more than an important 
addition to the arsenal. As potent as it will 
be when and if it is perfected, I see no reason 
to regard it as an ultimate weapon. I do see 
a reason to give its development the highest 
priority, and we are doing so. 

Let me try, then, to get this matter of stra- 
tegic delivery in perspective. First, we must 
remember that our primary purpose is to 
preserve at all times a solid deterrent posi- 
tion; that is, a position of retaliatory 
strength that could respond to any Commu- 
nist aggression, even a surprise massive at- 
tack, with such devastation to the aggressors 
that by no stretch of the imagination could 
they expect vo improve their position by 
launching the attack. This deterrent is a 
complex of many factors—men, weapons, de- 
livery systems, bases, and many others. 
There is no question in my mind that we 
have such a solid deterrent position today. 
As we analyze the situation in the foresee- 
able future, I see no circumstances under 
which we would fail to have such a deterrent 
position even if we should not be the first to 
achieve each of the potent new weapons we 
have been talking about, assuming, of course, 
that we continue to press ahead with our 


programs. 
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The Case for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in presenting here a column 
written by Morley Cassidy for the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin which comments on the 
speech made at the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention by the distinguished former 
Governor of Alaska, Ernest Gruening: 

THE CASE FOR ALASKA 


After waiting for 88 years, Alaska is about 
to get a constitution. The delegates to a 
constitutional convention signed on Mon- 
day a document on which they had been 
working for more than 3 months, and their 
draft now goes to the Alaskan people for 
their approval at a special election on 
April 24. 

It will be approved, without doubt, for 
by all accounts it is a very fine constitution, 
impeccably democratic and with ironclad 
guaranties of the liberties that Americans 
cherish. 

There is only one flaw, which unfortu- 
nately is big enough to be seen from Phila- 
delphia with the naked eye. The document 
won’t be worth the paper it is written on, 
and the rights it guarantees will continue 
to be denied until Congress sees fit to 
confer statehood on its stepchild of the 
snows. 

This may take quite a while. It will cer- 
tainly allow time enough to study a little 
pamphlet which has just been sent to this 
department by our old friend, Ernest Gruen- 
ing, and to reflect at length on the ability 
of the American people to turn their moral 
indignation on and off at will. 

The American people, bless ’em, are well 
known for their outsize hearts Which can 
be counted on to bleed copiously at the very 
whisper of an injustice almost anywhere. 

The key word in that sentence, though, is 
“almost,” for injustice in American eyes 
seems to be largely a matter of latitude, like 
morals. 

An injustice committed in the tropics, by 
the wicked French or British, is almost auto- 
matically an outrage which will start up an 
American committee for justice to Bantu- 
stan. The same injustice, however, is likely 
to start up nothing more than a yawn when 
it happens in latitude 72 degrees north, to 
Americans who are not illiterate, not colored, 
not Communists, and not even especially 
hungry or disease ridden. 

Suppose, for instance, that the people of 
Bantustan were to haul Great Britain before 
the United Nations, and complain: 

“We have been promised all the rights of 
British citizens for 88 years, but they are still 
denied us. We are taxed without our con- 
sent, and our.money taken to England to 
build roads in Sussex while we go on wading 
through swamps. We are denied a voice in 
parliament, yet our young men are drafted 
and sent all over the world to die at the 
command of our British rulers.” 

Who can doubt that Americans would leap 
on their British ally with claw and fang, to 
demand justice for the Bantus? 

Yet these things, former Governor Gruen- 
ing points out, are happening this very day 
in Alaska, the United States colony; and how 
much indignation have you heard? 

Governor Gruvening’s pamphlet contains 
the keynote address which he made to the 
constitutional convention when it met last 
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November 9, and it deserves a thoughtful 
reading from all Americans. 

It is couched in terms borrowed from the 
Declaration of Independence, as a dramatic 
way of stating Alaska’s claims to statehood. 
The American conscience can hardly escape 
being stung by the thoroughly documented 
evidence that many of the grievances charged 
against George III are being duplicated today 
in this Nation’s treatment of Alaska. 

It is a long bill of complaints, and its main 
items can only be suggested here: 

1. Alaskan citizens are subject to military 
conscription, yet are denied the vote, and 
thereby any voice in making the policies 
which lead to war or peace. 

2. Alaskans pay all Federal taxes, including 
the gas tax, yet Alaska finds itself excluded 
from the proposed highway building program, 
and has received only minimal road-build- 
ing aid. 

3. Alaskans are denied the right to regulate 
such local industries as fisheries and avia- 
tion. As a result the fishing industry has de- 
clined by more than 60 percent in 20 years; 
and nonscheduled commercial flying, on 
which the Territory is largely dependent for 
transportation, has been banned for the ben- 
efit of scheduled airlines with stateside own- 
ership, which do not meet the Territory’s 
needs. 

4. Alaska, as a Territory, is specifically ex- 
cluded from the benefits of shipping laws 
applying to the United States. It is com- 
pelled thereby to use ports and shipping lines 
which greatly increase transportation costs 
and retard development of the area. 

There are many more specific grievances 
beyond the greatest of all—that the Ameri- 
cans of Alaska are not self-governing citizens. 

Their status, Governor Gruening points 
out, requires the United States to make an- 
nual reports to the United Nations on the 
progress it is making toward fulfilling the 
political aspirations of Alaskans under article 
73 of the charter dealing with non-self-gov- 
erning territories. 

It is not flattering to Alaskans apparently 
to find themselves thus lumped in with the 
natives of Togoland or the Cameroons. 

But a reading of Governor Gruening’s pam- 
phiet makes one wonder. Maybe Alaskans 
may some day be driven to enlisting the sup- 
port of a Togoland Committee for Justice to 
Alaska. And maybe that is their best hope 
for getting action. 





Need for More VA Hospital Facilities in 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ken- 
neth E. Doncaster, assistant State serv- 
ice officer of the State of Florida’s De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs, has just 
completed a survey of Florida’s veterans 
needs and their economic situation. 

I note with interest that they too are 
firmly of the opinion that for Florida vet- 
erans the major crying need today is for 
adequate hospital facilities. 

Florida, percentagewise, is first in pop- 
ulation growth as compared to all other 
States equal to or greater in population. 

Florida’s continued growth is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Along with this growth 
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annually comes increased requests for VA 
hospitalization. 

The need for improved and expanded 
facilities should be recognized and im- 
mediate steps taken to correct this in- 
equitable and inadequate situation. 

Mr. Doncaster’s comments together 
with the results of the survey follow: 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. DANTE FASCELL, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FaScELL: There is en- 
closed a copy of a survey I have recently 
completed dealing with the current eco- 
nomic situation of 60 veterans of World 
War I, scattered all over the State of Flor- 
ida. I had been working on this survey for 
some months and had hoped to have many 
more than 60 reports, but feel that this is 
a@ representative sampling of the present- 
day status of our older war veterans. 

Quite frankly, we were trying to deter- 
mine the need for (1) more hospital facil- 
ities in the VA in Florida and (2) for lib- 
eralized pensions for World War I group. 
Tne results were not predetermined by us 
in any way, and they do speak for themselves. 

The results, which I am sure would be 
confirmed again and again, in any survey 
of a broader scope, shows two important 
things in by opinion. The first is that the 
major crying need today is for adequate hos- 
pital facilities. Being a student of gerontol- 
ogy (St. Petersburg Junior College), I am. 
well aware that this is a finding that is 
true of citizens generally who are in their 
sixties. This survey confirms the acute need 
in the veterans group who are in that same 
age group. I feel that we must continue to 
expand the VA hospital facilities-in Florida, 
particularly Bay Pines, to accommodate these 
older veterans—many thousands of whom 
are daily moving down here from all over 
the North. The hospital problem in the 
North slowly improves by reason of emigra- 
tion, and in the South is ingravescent by 
reason of immigration. The second major 
point established by this report is that for 
the people in their sixties now, the social- 
security program is less than adequate. If 
the veterans didn’t have the VA pension to 
rely upon, they would obviously be on the 
welfare rolls of the several counties of Flor- 
ida. Even so, the minimum benefit of $66.15 
is not enough to keep a man and wife—even 
in Florida—or perhaps I should say, espe- 
cially in Florida. ‘ 

Therefore the VA pension program must 
be liberalized particularly for the World 
War I group. This finding is not motivated 
by the adverse finding of the Bradley Com- 
mission which came out this morning, but 
by hard and cold facts independently ar- 
rived at by a study of individual cases. 

I am sending copies of this survey and 
similar letter to all members of our congres- 
sional delegation, being assured you will all 
work for the welfare of our older veterans, 
when you find the opportunity presented. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH E. DONCASTER, 
Assistant State Service Officer. 
om a 

The following report is a survey of 60 vet- 
erans of-World War I, completed on April 
16, 1956, by Kenneth E. Doncaster, assistant 
State.service officer, Plorida Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and department service 
officer, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. This survey concerned itself with 
the need by these men for hospitalization; 
their income status, and employment situa- 
tion. 

On the question of age, 20 out of the 60 
were 65 years of age or older, 18 of the 60 
were 60 years of age or younger, the remainder 
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being between 60 and 65. The youngest man 
in the group was 57 years of age and the 
eldest was 79. 

On the question of dependents, 36 of the 
60 were married. A total of 45 out of 60 had 
1 or more dependents. Only 9 of them were 
unmarried, without dependents, and the re- 
maining 6 declined to give this information. 

To the question, “Do you anticipate need- 
ing VA hospital care within 5 years?” an un- 
equivocal “Yes” was noted from 51 out of 
the 60; 5 men answered with a positive “No.” 
On the question of needing VA hospital care 
within 1 year, 24 answered affirmatively and 
30 were indefinite or vague as to when they 
might need it; the remainder declined to 
answer. 

On the question of employment, 49 out of 
60 reported that they were not employed at 
anything whatever; 11 men stated they were 
employed and gave their wages, which ranged 
from $25 per month to $327.60 per month, 
with 2 men who couldn't compute their 
wage because they were self-employed. Five 
of the 11 had earned income of $100 per 
month or more (5 out of 60 is equally valid 
here). The average monthly wage of these 
11 was $117.96. 

On the question of social security, 17 out 
of 60 are now in receipt of social-security 
benefits, ranging from $30 to $80 per month. 
Six men reported they would receive social- 
security upon reaching age 65; 25 men stated 
they would never draw social security. The 
remaining 12 men simply didn’t know 
whether they had coverage under social 
security sufficient to permit payment of the 
benefit. 

On the question of VA pension (nonserv- 
ice connected), 36 men out of 60 were in 
receipt of the VA pension; 12 of them drew 
$66.15 per month, 12 drew $78.75, and 2 drew 
$135.45. 

On the question of other income, 20 out 
of 60 reported income from other sources 
(other than VA pension or social security). 
The average of other income was $92.90 per 
month and ranged from a low of $17 per 
month for service-connected disability com- 
pensation to $216 per month railroad retire- 
ment. The remaining 40 of the 60 had to 
rely entirely upon social security or VA pen- 
sion for non-service-connected permanent 
and total disability. 

On the question of assets, 21 out of 60 re- 
ported no assets whatever—no real property, 
automobile, cash in bank, etc.; 31 out of 60 
did have assets ranging from $100 to $10,000, 
with an average of $3,585. 


The Public Always Pays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on 
April 25, 1956: 

THe Pusiic ALWays Pays 


Who should pay the cost of relocating 
utilities in the proposed $51%-billion Fed- 
eral road network? Should Federal funds be 
used to meet 90 percent of the cost, as the 
bill provided when it went to the House, or 
should the utilities be required to pay the 
cost themselves? 

This issue promises to evoke heated debate 
in the House, with one faction contending 
it would be a horrible giveaway if Federal 
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funds were used to fimance the utilities’ 
relocation. 

We are not greatly concerned over this 
issue, however, because, regardless of the 
outcome, the public will pay the bill, as it 
always does. 

The cost of relocating utilities has been 
estimated at $1% billion. If this money 
came out of Federal funds, the cost would be 
paid by Federal taxpayers. If the utilities 
were required to foot the bill, the cost would 
become part of their operations and would 
be reflected in their rate structures, in which 
case the utility users eventually would pay 
the relocation cost. 

Nowadays there is no difference between 
utility users and Federal taxpayers. They're 
all members of the public. But there are 
demagogs who like to pretend that they are 
doing the public a service if they can “soak” 
utilities for something for which the public 
is going to pay anyhow. So let them have 
their fun. 


The Republican Candidates and Union 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, April 21, I had the privilege of 
Gelivering the principal address at the 
luncheon meeting of the Young Repub- 
lican Organization of Illinois, which had 
assembled at the La Salle Hotel in Chi- 
cago, for its annual convention. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of my address, which was as 
follows: 


In spite of the fact that there are still 
many problems which the Republican ad- 
ministration has to resolve, no one can gain- 
say the fact that during the 4 years of 
Republican administration the country has 
reached its greatest heights of prosperity, 
peace has been attained, and we have not 
been involved in a shooting war. In every 
direction, we have been making great prog- 
ress—economically, socially, and in welding 
our own people together. 

Even with prosperity, peace and progress, 
and with the great popularity of President 
Eisenhower, there is grave question in many 
minds that the cumulative effect of all these 
factors might not be enough to capture con- 
trol of the next Congress. From a review 
of the actions of the present 84th Congress, 
none of us can labor under the delusion that 
the Democrats will support President Eisen- 
hower’s policies. The Democrats only sup- 
port Mr. Eisenhower’s policies when it suits 
their political advantage, otherwise they are 
diametrically opposed to him and his pro- 
gram, even though they pay lip service to 
the principle that they want to support 
the President. 

Knowing this audience is composed of peo- 
ple who are ready, willing, and able to carry 
@ message to the people, I feel it is necessary 
to talk to you about a phase of the coming 
election which most politicians and ci‘izens 
would like to forget about. It is a problem 
which confronts the Republican Party and 
all Republican officeholders, and is the oppo- 
sition to the Republican Party and Republi- 
ean principles voiced and carried out by 
union labor spokesmen. Naturally, I am 
speaking from the standpoint of a resident 
of Illinois and of the industrial North. 
I am speaking of the very real problem con- 
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fronting us whereby labor union leaders dis- 
tort the truth by means of hoodwinking the 
labor union workers about the Taft-Hartley 
Act. And here I want to strongly emphasize 
that I am speaking only of labor union lead- 
ers. By no means are my remarks here to- 
day aimed at the rank and file of union mem- 
bership, because over the years it has been 
proven that when the working people go 
to the polls they vote as Americans, sup- 
porting the best qualified candidates and 
keeping in mind the general welfare of the 
country. 

The majority of union labor leaders know- 
ingly try to sell the proverbial “bill of goods” 
by promoting the false idea that only the 
Democrats are friends of the working people. 
When I note the firm grip that labor union 
leaders like Walter Reuther and James Carey 
have on the Democrat political leaders, I have 
grave misgivings regarding the motives of 
these few men, as it seems to me that they 
are personally more interested in achieving 
political power and in taking over control of 
the Democratic Party than they are in the 
welfare of labor. 

However, in all fairness, it must be noted 
that some union labor. leaders do not follow 
the herd. Dave Beck, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, in Feb- 
ruary said he thought organized labor should 
not get into politics any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary on issues confronting it in 
the economic fields. Maurice Hutchinson, of 
the International Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
said that neither political party has “the 
labor vote sewed up.” He stated (February 
17, 1956) that “labor will not latch onto the 
shirttails of any political party in 1956,” and 
further said, “the Democrats have more 
people in favor of antilabor legislation than 
the Republicans.” 

If the majority of union labor leaders were 
interested in disseminating the truth, they 
would not continue to hoodwink the rank 
and file of union workers about the Taft- 
Hartley Act. They would not continue tell- 
ing their members and the voters to defeat 
Republican candidates for the legislature and 
to elect Democratic candidates on the prom- 
ise that the Democrats will repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Let us look at the record. The Democratic 
Party, since the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act back in 1947, has continually promised to 
have it repealed. You do not have to be re- 
minded that in the Democratic Party plat- 
form and in the Democratic campaign 
speeches of 1948 and 1952, they promised to 
“tear the Taft-Hartley Act out of the books.” 
I do not have to remind you that in the con- 
gressional and senatorial elections of 1950 
and 1954, you heard practically every one of 
the Northern industrial Democratic legisla- 
tive candidates promising to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Since the passage of the act, the late Sena- 
tor Taft, various labor unions, and also the 
general public have recognized that some 
changes in it were necessary and called for, 
and on two separate occasions the Republi- 
can leadership has considered enacting some 
of these proposed amendments to the law. 
On both occasions the solid block of Demo- 
cratic votes has stopped enactment of those 
needed revisions. Such action by the Dem- 
ocrats makes it clear that they are willing 
to sacrifice the best interests of labor in the 
mistaken belief that the Taft-Hartley Act 
will provide them with a continuing cam- 
paign issue. 

On the first occasion, in the 81st Con- 
gress, when amendments to the act were 
presented on the floor of the House in the 
Wood bill, 193 Democrats voted against the 
proposed improvements to the law, while 
nearly every Republican voted to pass them. 
In 1954, when amendments were considered 
in the Senate, every Democrat voted for 
recommittal. The recommittal motion car- 
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ried, thus killing any chances of improve- 
ing the law in that session of Congress. 
Here again, I should like to point out that 
almost every single Republican Senator voted 
in favor of those proposed amendments. 
During that session, extensive hearings on 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act were 
conducted by the House Education and Labor 
Committee, but after noting the action in 
the Senate, the committee realized that 
there was no chance for clarification or re- 
finement of the act in that Congress and 
took no further action. The Democrats have 
again—as you will recall they did before 
the November 1954 elections—told the people 
that they would repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 
So far while they have controlled Congress 
during this past 2 years now, there have 
been no hearings in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to attempt to either clarify or 
repeal the law as a whole. 

The Democrats have controlled the 81st, 
82d, and 84th Congresses since the Taft- 
Hartley Act was passed. In 6 out of the 8 
years since the enactment of that law, the 
Democrats had full control of both Houses 
of Congress and all committees. The very 
least they could have done, if they had 
wanted to be honest with union members, 
was to bring out of committee and onto the 
floor a bill for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. They had the necessary control and the 
opportunity to act—they failed to do so. It 
is a 100-to-1 bet they will again campaign 
on this false issue and, I regret to say, they 
will again hoodwink some of the union 
people. 

In labor legislation, as in civil rights, it 
seems to me that the Democrats are very 
long on promises and short on performance. 
The voters will have to judge this themselves 
in the coming election, and disregard Demo- 
crat promises which do not result in Demo- 
crat performance. In my opinion, the Dem- 
ocratic Party is divided on labor issues and 
will not, in the foreseeable future, repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the 1956 campaign, we will again be 
faced with the same hoodwinking and the 
same rash promises by labor-union spokes- 
men in cooperation with the Democrat poli- 
ticians. 

On Wednesday, April 3, the Cook County 
Branch of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation asked permission to use membership 
lists of the Chicago Federation of Labor in 
order to get out the vote on labor’s side in 
the coming national election. The chairman 
of the league appealed for aid from the 
federation unions in electing a Congress that 
would repeal or amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act. How far can union labor leaders dema- 
gog? How can they continue to hoodwink 
their own membership, especially when you 
look at the record as it has been recited 
here today. It seems to me that if the 
union-labor leaders are really interested in 
the welfare of their organizations and in 
the welfare of the workingman, they would 
face the facts and tell the membership ex- 
actly what has happened to the laboring 
man during the past 4 years of Republican 
administration. Among a great many things 
they would—if they were honest—have to 
bring out: 

(1) An alltime high in people employed: 
At the present time we have the greatest 
peacetime employment in the history of our 
country. The 1955 Republican peacetime 
average of 63.2 million is 3.8 million above 
the highest Democrat peacetime high of 
59.4 million in 1948, and 1.9 million more 
than the highest Democrat wartime high 
of 61.3 million in 1952. 

(2) Cost of living stability: Since 1933, 
the cost of living has continuously gone up 
and in practically every year since that time 
under a Democrat administration the in- 
crease in the cost of living has offset the 
gains in wages that the workingman re- 
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ceived. The stability of the cost of living 
in terms of real wages, as indicated by the 
Consumer Price Index for 1955 and up to the 
present time, has meant that when the 
workers won wage increases in this period the 
extra money made it possible for them to buy 
more consumer items instead of merely 
being able to buy the same number of con- 
sumer items as previously but at a higher 
price. In the year 1955, there was a 10-cent 
total increase in wages, which resulted in an 
actual real increase of 9 cents. This is a 
record of which the Republicans can be very 
proud because it clearly demonstrates that 
the cost of living has been stabilized. The 
Democrats and the labor-union leaders cer- 
tainly-cannot point to any such record in 
any comparably recent year of Democratic 
administration. 

(3) Average pay at an alltime high: From 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, the figures show 
that under the Republican administration 
and Republican leadership the average week- 
ly earnings of factory workers have reached 
an alltime high, being at $78.59 in March. 

(4) Facts about the Taft-Hartley Act: In 
all fairness, should not the labor union lead- 
ers reveal to the union man the fact that the 
Democrats have never lived up to their 
promises to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, even 
though they controlled Congress 6 out of 8 
years since the law was enacted. In the 
earlier part of my speech, I detailed the lack 
of action on the part of the Democrats.: Why 
do not the union leaders give their member- 
ship these details? In spite of the fact that 
union leaders and the Democrats have seen 
fit to call the Taft-Hartley Act the “slave 
labor law,” why doesn’t common honesty 
force the union labor leaders to reveal to 
the rank-and-file union workers that union 
membership rolls have increased year by year 
and are at a record high; that the loss of time 
due to strikes is at a minimum; that the 
union treasuries are more prosperous than 
they have ever been; that the various unions 
are building palatial million-dollar struc- 
tures, as evidenced by the fact that during 
the past 1 to 2 years seven now million- 
dollar union buildings have gone up in the 
Washington area. If the Taft-Hartley Act 
is destroying labor unions, how come this 
growth and how come this prosperity of the 
unions? Why do not the labor leaders re- 
veal these facts to their members? 

When President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican administration have given the 
working people of the United States full em- 
ployment, a stabilized cost of living, an all- 
time high in their earnings, and have de- 
veloped a climate wherein the unions have 
made their greatest progress, how—in the 
name of common decency and justice—can 
so many of the labor union leaders continue 
to misrepresent the facts? We can all be 
thankful that the rank and file of union 
members have such good sense and are siill 
able to see and know the truth. 

I have, as you realize, spent a lot of time 
on this single issue because I feel it is a very 
vital one, and unless good citizens like your- 
self have the facts you will not be able to 
intelligently counteract the false propa- 
ganda which the labor union leaders, in con- 
junction with many Democrat politicians, 
will spread between now and the November 
election. Those men realize that it will be 
an impossibility to defeat President Eisen- 
hower and consequently are concentrating on 
capturing control of both Houses of Con- 
gress. You are a vital factor in helping to 
counteract this false propaganda, and if you 
will but remember some of these facts you 
will be of inestimable help to President Ei- 
senhower, the Republican Party and the 
general welfare of the country in the com- 
ing months. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks the Members of this House 
have evidenced increasing awareness of 
the pension plight of the self-employed. 
Many of them, from both sides of the 
aisle, have expressed to me their support 
of H. R. 10, the Individual Retirement 
Act, which would permit self-employed 
persons to obtain tax deferment on rea- 
sonable amounts set aside for their re- 
tired years. This measure is now a part 
of the omnibus tax bill upon which the 
Ways and Means Committee has not 
taken final action. The following com- 
ments by Sylvia Porter in her syndicated 
column indicate another aspect of this 
problem of discrimination against the 
self-employed. It sets forth clearly some 
of the major fringe benefits upon which 
taxes are now deferred or diminished: 
[Prom the Chicago Daily News of April 21, 

1956] 


SALARIES Mopest, But Executives Live HicH 
ON FRINGE BENEFITS 


My friend, R. A., is a policymaking vice 
president of a nationally known corporation 
which has made a lot of money in the last 
few years. If you saw his monthly paycheck, 
though, you would be surprised; you would 
expect the check to be much bigger, consid- 
ering the name of the company, the industry, 
and his key job. 

But R. A.’s paycheck would give you a 
badly distorted view of his actual financial 
setup. For, in addition to a cash salary, 
R. A.’s company has just, in the last 5 years, 
given him: 

A handsome expense account which covers 
virtually all his expensive entertaining, travel 
costs, etc. It also provides him with a new 
car every year and .a beautiful vacation 
haven. 

A retirement program under which he’s 
already guaranteed $21,000 a year for life, 
and his retirement benefits are steadily in- 
creasing. 

A special contract retaining him as 2 con- 
sultant at $14,000 a year for 10 years begin- 
ning when he’s 65. 

A privilege to buy a big chunk of the com- 
pany’s stock at a specified price at any time 
between now and 1965. The stock is now 
quoted at $40 above the price at wiich R. A. 
can buy (or has bought) the stock, and his 
paper profits on the stock top a quarter- 
million dollars. 

So, if you added to R. A.’s cash salary all 
his fringe benefits you would find that he 
is doing very nicely indeed in this era of 
stiff taxes on incomes. R. A. is not only 
building a major estate for his family; he 
also is in a position to move easily and com- 
fortably #m the so-called million-dollar cir- 
cles of oyr land. 

Am making this report on R. A. because 
he is-so exceptional? Oh, no. The point of 
this-story is that R. A. is becoming less and 
less the exception, more and more typical 
of executives in industry. 

In corporation after corporation, key of- 
ficers are getting contracts and pay deals 
that rival or surpass the one R. A. has. As 
an illustration, the magazine Sales Manage- 
ment made a survey of 50 leading corpora- 
tions a short time ago, found only one in 
which the chief sales executive is compen- 


sated by salary alone. 
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In corporation after corporation, top man- 
agement men are being tied to their jobs for 
life by a golden cord of fringe benefits. 

The deals make the executives all but im- 
mune to offers from the companies’ competi- 
tors because the men would have to give up 
their impressively attractive benefits if they 
quit. 

What are some of the ways corporations 
are compensating key men—outside of cash? 
These: 

1. A stock option deal. Under this plan, 
a@ key employee gets the option to buy a 
specified total of the company’s stock at a 
specified price during a specified period of 
years. 

If the stock soars during the period, he still 
can exercise his option at the fixed price; 
when and as he sells his shares, his gain will 
be taxed only at the capital gains rate, mean- 
ing at a top of 25 percent. 

The profits of some men who have stock 
option deals run into millions of dollars. 

2. A deferred bonus arrangement. Under 
this, the company votes the officer a bonus 
payable in installments over a number of 
years, thereby cutting his year-to-year tax 
liability. In some cases, the executive prefers 
(and will get) payment of his bonus after 
he retires. ; 

3. Handsome retirement programs. Some 
contracts I’ve seen give executives really 
eye-popping incomes for life. In addition, 
many have contracts to remain as consult- 
ants at impressive salaries after 65. 

4. Rich insurance policies which also may 
pledge a lifetime income to the wife. 

5. And fat expense accounts, special 
health programs, profit-sharing arrange- 
ments, many other variations of benefits. 

The publicized statistics on the rate of rise 
in executives’ salaries are meaningless un- 
less the fringe benefits also are included. 

The cash paycheck of an American execu- 
tive is less and less the yardstick of his fi- 
nancial well-being, and it’ll continue to be 
less and less so as his fringe benefits mul- 


tiply. 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative in Wis- 
consin Hails Prop Hikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr.SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, much has been said about the recent 
increase in price supports for the dairy 
farmer. I am including as part of my 
remarks, a news article which points out 
that the Pure Milk Products Coopera- 
tive, of Fond du Lac, Wis., was greatly 
pleased with this increase. Mr. William 
C. Eckles, of that cooperative, says that 
“this will mean an increase of $1 mil- 
lion a month” in the income of Wiscon- 
sin dairy farmers. Who said this would 
not help them? The article follows: 

Pure MiLtK Co-op Harts Prop HIKES 

Fonp pu Lac.—William C. Eckles, of the 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative, said Thurs- 
day night, higher price supports for surplus 
cheddar cheese and butter “will mean an 
increase of $1 million a month” in the in- 
come of Wisconsin dairy farmers. 

Eckles, general manager of the co-op, made 
the statement in a telephone conversation 
from Washington where he had been meet- 
ing with Agricultural Department officials 
and attending an executive committee 
meeting of the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration. 


April 27 


He referred to the announcement by the 
Agricultural Department Wednesday in 
which it said it. will pay 2 cents and 1 cent 
per pound more for surplus butter and 
cheddar cheese respectively. 

“This action,” Eckles said, “is actually a 
much better emergency measure than what 
was contained in the farm bill.”” President 
Eisenhower vetoed the farm bill Monday 
and the same night announced the emer- 
gency measure. 


« 


National Association of Home Builders 
Endorses Extension of G1 Home Loan 
Guaranty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought the Members of the House would 
be interested in reading a newspaper 
report dealing with the comments of 
the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders on the subject of 
the GI home loan program which is due 
to expire in July of next year unless 
we take up very soon and enact legisla- 
tion to offset the ill effects of the sched- 
uled cut-off date of the home loan guar- 
anty program for our veterans, the 
benefits which they have enjoyed as well 
as the sood this prograrh has been to 
our national economy, will have been 
greatly diminished as this article from 
the April 22 issue of the Miami Daily 
News, Miami, Fla., so accurately points 
out. There is legislation before the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee right now to 
avoid this contingency, and I am hope- 
ful the Members will take the time to 
review the provisions of H. R. 10469 and 
that they will see fit to make their en- 
dorsemcnt known to the committee. 
BLow THREATENS BUILDING INDUSTRY—TIME 

Is RUNNING OvuT Fast ON GI Home Loan 

PROGRAM 

WasuHincTon, April 21.—Joseph B. Haver- 
stick, president of the National Association 
of Home Builders, today warned World War 
II veterans that time is rapidly running 
out this year on their rights to buy a home 
under the GI home loan guaranty program. 

“The unpleasant fact must be faced that 
there is a strong indication that the Con- 
gress may not extend this patriotic program 
beyond its expiration date of July 25, 1957,” 
Haverstick said. “If the 3-year extension 
recommended by NAHB and the major vet- 
erans groups is denied, the program for all 
practical purposes will terminate sometime 
this fall.” 

He pointed out that builders will have to 
quit starting GI houses well in advance of 
the actual termination date because of the 
long period of time involved in planning, 
financing, building, and actually giving Ppos- 
session of a house to its new owner. 

PRICE TAG LOWER 


Under the terms of the GI home loan 
program, administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Government guar- 
antees up to $7,500 of the purchase price 
of a house. Equally important, the veteran 
pays only 4% percent interest. This com- 
pares with 4% percent plus a one-half of 1 
percent insurance charge under the FHA 
program and the conventional interest rate 
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which seldom, if ever, is under 5 percent 
and more often than not is more. 

Haverstick also noted that despite a con- 
tinuing upward trend in the cost of new 
housing—due to’ progressive increases in 
land, labor and materials costs—the typical 
GI house has still been priced somewhat un- 
Ger the conventionally financed home. He 
cited from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics showing that in 1955 the typical GI 
house sold for $12,476, as compared with an 
average $13,700 price tag on all houses. 

ADVERSE EFFECT SEEN 

“The consequences of any failure on the 
part of the Congress to extend the GI pro- 
gram will adversely affect an estimated 5 mil- 
lion World War II veterans, many of whom 
for very valid reasons, have not been able 
to take advantage of their rights,” Haver- 
stick said. “They are going to be left strand- 
ed. Ironically, the figures show that this pro- 
gram is about to be allowed to die at the 
very height of its usefulness to the men who 
fought in World War II.” 

Haverstick said that entirely apart from 
the hardship imposed on individual veterans, 
the termination of the GI program at this 
time will have an unusually severe impact on 
the home building industry and upon the 
overall economy. 

“The extent of the blow may be readily seen 
in the housing figures for 1955,” Haverstick 
continued. “New GI housing accounted for 
at least 400,000 units, or more than 30 per- 
cent of all 1955 starts, for more than $4 bil- 
lion of our national product, and provided 
more than 400,000 man-years of employment 
onsite, and at least an equivalent amount of 
Offsite employment. This is a staggering 
amount of goods and services to let go down 
the drain.” 





Advisers or Yes-Men? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of. remarks, I include a 
penetrating evaluating editorial, “Advis- 
ers or Yes-Men?” appearing in the Bos- 
ton Post of April 23, 1956. The editorial, 
consistent with the direct editorial policy 
of the Boston Post, is an objective one, 
and one that every reader clearly under- 
stands. It is an editorial that merits 
deep consideration: 

President Eisenhower’s proposal of a non- 
partisan civilian brain trust to advise on 
global strategy in the fight against com- 
munism is one of those meritorious plans 
which look and sound good, but which in- 
evitably drift and disappear into a fog of 
semantics. 

A rotating board of private citizens to ad- 
vise the Government on anti-Communist 
policy sounds fine until it comes down to a 
question of who will be on the board and 
whether their advice would be taken. If 
those chosen are to be friends, supporters 
and admirers of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, for example, or of the Presi- 
dent, the advice will either be strongly fla- 
vored with the views of the Chief Executive 
and his major foreign policy adviser, or will 
be relegated to the circular file. 

When the President says that the interests 
of the United States and the free world do 
not conflict with the legitimate interests of 
the Soviet Union he again ventures into the 
area where definition of the meaning of 
legitimate interest is necessary. If the Pres- 
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ident means that the legitimate interest of 
the Soviet Union does not reach beyond the 
pre-World War II boundaries of the Soviet 
Union the Russians would not deal with the 
West, Sut if he means the present spheres of 
Soviet influence it is abject surrender and 
appeasement of the worst kind. 

His first major foreign-policy speech of the 
1956 campaign—shorn of its generalities—is 
not reassuring, for it is measurable against 
the foreign policy-speech of 3 years ago be- 
fore the same audience of newspaper editors. 

The cold-war victories he cited as the 
proof of the merit of his foreign policy are 
no cause for dancing in the streets. The 
Communists did not overrun all of Korea; 
they were given only part but not all of Viet- 
nam; the Iranian situation improved; Anglo- 
Egyptian settlement on the Suez was reached; 
and Trieste was partitioned as a result of 
Communist consent. These are not vic- 
tories, but appeasement and compromise. 

Something more than the President’s as- 
surance that we are winning the cold war is 


* required to reverse the tide of affairs which 


has set against the United States. There 
has got to be a reappraisal of our foreign 
policy and an evaluation of foreign aid. To 
argue that the new nations, whose leaders 
have been actively anti-American and anti- 
West, desérve assistance because America, 
too, refused entangling foreign alliances 
when it was a new nation is childish. The 
conditions are altogether different. America 
of that day was making a challenge at sea 
and was addressing itself to the task of 
taming a continent. 

The President seems to be more concerned 
with answering the arguments of Adlai 
Stevenson (which are also open to criticism) 
rather than formulating a foreign policy to 
retrieve lost American prestige and to put the 
world on notice that all the Nation’s. re- 
sources will be employed to achieve peace, 
order, and justice. This isn’t done by dress- 
ing up the clear and decisive expansions of 
Soviet influence to masquerade as western 
victories. No one is very much deceived—as 
the 2-to-1 vote of the editors that America 
is losing the cold war bears out. 

Soviet policy has not changed. It has 
been successful. It is American policy that 
changed—and not for the better. 





Federal Assistance Is Needed To Deal 
With the Pockets of Unemployment 
That Here and There Mar the Nation’s 
General Industrial Prosperity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major problems still pending be- 
fore this Congress is that of providing 
Federal assistance to depressed areas 
which represent pockets of unemploy- 
ment despite the fact that our Nation 
is enjoying a period of unparalleled pros- 
perity. 

As the representative of the 20th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania where 
pockets of unemployment exist, I ap- 
peared before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, April 26, 1956, in 
support of my bill, H. R. 8223, designed 
to provide Federal assistance to de- 
pressed areas. 
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My statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, APRIL 26, 1956, Berore THE 
House COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CuR- 
RENCY REGARDING THE NEED FOR FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to have the 
opportunity of appearing before this com- 
mittee in support of legislation to provide 
Federal assistance to depressed areas. 

As you probably know, over a period of 
several years I have sponsored legislation on 
this subject. However, today I am appearing 
in support of my bill, H. R. 8223, which I 
introduced on January 9 of this year. In 
my opinion, H. R. 8223 is an improvement 
over the bills I introduced previously in the 
83d Congress and during the first session of 
this Congress. 

H. R. 8223 is a bill to assist areas to de- 
velop and maintain stable and diversified ' 
economies by a program of financial and 
technical assistance and for other purposes. 
In a few words, the bill provides a $50 million 
revolving fund for making loans in areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment 
for industrial development projects worked 
out on a local level and approved by the 
State. 

The loans would be used for (a) preparing 
land for industrial use; (b) constructing 
new factories; {c) and modernizing old fac- 
tories. In addition, a fund of $144 million 
would be authorized to provide technical 
assistance, including studies evaluating the 
needs of and developing potentialities for 
economic growth in such areas. 

My interest in legislation of this type stems 
from the fact that I represent a congressional 
district in Pennsylvania whose economy is 
dependent upon the coal and railroad indus- 
tries. Years ago substitute fuels and mod- 
ernization of railroads gave indications that 
unemployment would result in these two 
basic industries. World War II and the 
Korean war simply postponed the day of 
reckoning. However, following World War 
II and until the Korean conflict, unemploy- 
ment became a vexing problem with the 
Korean war absorbing the unemployed until 
a truce was declared. 

Since the end of the Korean war, the stark 
specter of unemployment again began to 
rear its ugly head and-for a period of over 
several years 18 percent of our employables 
were unemployed with the result that the 
United States Department of Labor classified 
my congressional district in group 4-B be- 
cause of having a very substantial labor 
surplus. This condition brought hardship 
and suffering to thousands of good Ameri- 
cans. 

During the period when my congressional 
district was classified in group 4-B, thou- 
sands of my constituents were forced to exist 
on unemployment insurance and when their 
eligibility for such benefits expired, they 
were compelled to rely on public assistance. 
To supplement the small benefits received 
through the public assistance program, thou- 
sands of them received surplus commodities 
and it may be of interest to you to know that 
at one time nearly 30 percent of the resi- 
dents of my congressional district were eligi- 
ble to receive surplus food. Words are in- 
adequate to explain the hardship and suffer- 
ing caused by this unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to report that 
we have experienced a marked recovery in 
my congressional district to the extent that 
unemployment varies between 6 percent and 
8 percent of our employables. This unem- 
ployment can mostly be found in one of my 
counties whose basic industry is coal. It 
truly represents a pocket of unemployment 
that is distressing in its effects. 

At the present time, over 36,000 of the resi- 
dents of this.particular county or about 40 
percent of the total population are eligible 
and are receiving surplus commodities. ‘This 
is truly a blighted area that is in need of the 
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assistance that would be provided under my 
bill, H. R. 8223. 

While there are smaller areas in my con- 
gressional district that represent pockets of 
unemployment, yet I want you to know that 
every single community in my congressional 
district faced with unemployment organized, 
some years ago with my assistance, an in- 
dustrial development committee. 

These committees were financed by the 
local citizens who, in addition to cash con- 
tributions, gave freely of their time and 
effort to bring new industries to their com- 
munities as a means of providing employ- 
ment. 

These industrial development committees 
have been instrumental not only in attract- 
ing new industries to my congressional dis- 
trict but by their activities and their faith 
in the future have created an atmospheré of 
hope and confidence with the result that in 
the last 2 years existing and new industries 
have increased the industrial capital invest- 
ment in that area by over $100 million. 
These industrial development committees 
are to be commended for the leadership they 
have provided in trying to solve the unem- 
ployment problem. 

Mr. Chairman, our experience in the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania area has convinced us that 
we cannot do this job alone. If we are going 
to lick these little depressions that stem from 
pockets of unemployment, we need State and 
Federal assistance in coordinating our efforts. 

Already the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania has enacted a $5 million industrial-de- 
velopment program to aid communities in 
their efforts to attract industry. All that is 
left to be done is for Congress to implement 
the State action by enacting my bill H. R. 
8223, which will provide Federal assistance 
to distressed areas. 

Mr. Chairman, the people whom I represent 
are good Americans, thousands of whom have 
suffered as the result of distress in the coal 
and railroad industries. Modern-day prog- 
ress in these two industries brought about 
this distress. By the facts that I have given 
you, my constituents without Federal or State 
financial aid have given of their own money 
as well as their own time and effort to lick 
this economic problem. As I have stated, 
some progress has been made dowy the long, 
hard road but they need a helping hand to 
attain their objective. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding this state- 
ment and speaking for the people of my con- 
gressional district, if this Congress will enact 
a program similar to the program contained 
in my bill, H. R. 8223, I am confident that 
economic stability will be restored to the 
blighted areas of my congressional district 
and these little depressions resulting from 
pockets of unemployment will be a thing of 
the past. 

While not all of the communities have been 
successful, we can point with pride to the 
fact that hundreds of new jobs have been 
created in the central Pennsylvania area 
through community effort. 

Outstanding in the effort is the city of 
Altoona, Pa.. where through the Altoona En- 
terprises, Inc., a subsidiary of the Altoona 
Chamber of Commerce, to date 10 new in- 
dustries have been secured representing em- 
ployment for 3,50C persons with an increased 
annual payroll for the area of approximately 
$15 million. 

The $750,000 contributed by Altoona resi- 
dents to finfince this effort represents con- 
tributions on the part of a cross section of 
Altoona’g population. In addition, it was 
necessary to borrow funds from the local 
banks. At this moment, the Altoona group 
has exhausted its borrowing capacity and this 
is a specific instance where my bill, H. R. 
8223, will be of assistance. 

Besides praising Altoona, Pa., I should like 
also to commend Curwensviile, Coalport, 
Clearfield, DuBois, Tyrone, Philipsburg, Mar- 
tinsburg, and Houtzdale, because these com- 
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munities are also pulling themselves up by 
their own bootstraps. 

Even though the unemployment situation 
has improved, we still have pockets of unem- 
ployment that cannot be ignored; hence, we 
have a long, hard road ahead of us to build 
a stable and diversified economy capable of 
meeting the menace of unemployment. 





Bradley Commission Endorses Principal of 
H. R. 10469 Extending GI Home Loan 
Guaranty Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, I introduced a bill which would ex- 
tend the GI home-loan guaranty pro- 
gram for a maximum of 3 years. This 
bill, H. R. 10469, is before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and the chairman has 
already requested reports on the measure 
from the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

With reference to this legislation, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members a report which is available as 
House committee print No. 236, titled 
“Veterans’ Benefits in the United States,” 
and which was submitted to the Presi- 
dent by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, who 
served as Chairman of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. This 
group was appointed last year to conduct 
a comprehensive study of the laws and 
policies pertaining to veterans’ pensions, 
compensation, and related’: nonmedical 
benefits. The purpose of this study was 
to bring up to date and correlate these 
benefits and services so that appropriate 
legislative action could be taken to in- 
sure that our veterans and their sur- 
vivors will receive equitable treatment in 
the years to come, “consistent with the 
orderly development of public policy in 
this important area.” 

General Bradley’s recommendation 
No. 45 calls for an extension of our GI 
home-loan guaranty program “to avoid 
a last-minute rush and allow an orderly 
termination of the program,” pages 312- 
313. 

These home-loan guaranty benefits 
for our veterans are due to expire on 
July 25 next year. The opinion of the 
Bradley Commission is that this home- 
loan guaranty program has enabled our 
veterans to readjust to civilian life by 
providing them with the opportunify to 
purchase their own homes and at the 
same time helped to overcome the na- 
tional housing deficit we faced at the 
end of the war. I respectfully submit 
that H. R. 10469 is in step with the 
Bradley Commission recommendation 
toward insuring an orderly termination 
of this program; offsetting the serious 
impact which the July 1957 cut-off date 
will have upon our economy; and allow- 
ing our veterans the time they need to 
take full advantage of these benefits. I 
am hopeful the Members of the House 
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will share my enthusiasm for this legis- 
lation and that the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee will give speedy and favorable 
consideration to the bill. 

I am not opposed to an overall hous- 
ing program. Such a program has been 
suggested by some of my colleagues, 
recommended in the Bradley report and 
by others. 

But it is extremely doubtful that the 
extensive study necessary to predicate 
such legislation can be completed this 
year in sufficient time to be’ acted on by 
the Congress. 

It is obvious that a July 1957 abrupt 
termination will cause a serious setback 
in our entire economy. Manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers, of furni- 
ture, electrical appliances, builder sup- 
plies, and all other household items 
whose business it is to supply the home- 
owners are undoubtedly already consid- 
ering cutback of their production, This 
cutback must begin no later than Janu- 
ary of next year if legislation to extend 
the GI home-loan guaranty program is 
not enacted before the close of this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

H. R. 10469, therefore, eliminates the 
abrupt ending and provides for a gradual 
termination over a conservative period 
of time; thereby allowing ample oppor- 
tunity for us who want to consider an 
overall housing program, to prepare 
adequate and effective legislation for 
this all important measure. 





A Bill To Amend Section 404 of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill to amend section 404 
of the housing amendments of 1955. 
This section is to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion by the military departments of hous- 
ing covered by mortgages insured under 
the military housing insurance program, 
commonly known as the Wherry housing 
program. 

As the new title VIII military housing 
program rolls into high gear, it will in- 
evitably increase the competitive pres- 
sure upon existing Wherry projects with 
attendant hardship upon the sponsors. 
We must find some means to prevent 
this hardship which at the same time 
will protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment as well. 

Existing law governing the purchase of 
Wherry housing has proved unworkable. 
Several bills on this subject have been 
introduced but in my judgment, based 
upon careful study of the staff of our 
subcommittee on housing, none of them 
answers the principle objections being 
made to these pending bills by the 
various interested parties. 

I must agree with what others have 
said about the high cost of Wherry hous- 
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ing under the long-term lease arrange- 
ment. I also agree with statements 
made to the effect that tremendous 
future savings will be made possible if 
this housing can be acquired by the mili- 
tary departments on an equitable basis. 
My bill would clearly establish the 
intent of Congress in this field for it 
would make quite clear to the military 
departments that they should acquire 
these projects. It also provides authority 


for the military departments to alter or ° 


improve such projects, if necessary, so 


that the units may be made adequate 


under appropriate and reasonable stand- 
ards for use as public quarters. No one 
can dispute the fact that some of these 
Wherry projects do not provide the liv- 
ing area that our military personnel are 
entitled to nor is it comparable with other 
types of housing operated by the military 
department. 

I feel rather strongly that all housing 
being used by our military departments 
on base should be operated as public 
quarters, and insofar as practical, all 
such housing should be comparable 
whether it has been built with appro- 
priated funds, or under any other pro- 
gram. The provisions of my bill would 
permit the necessary alteration of such 
housing if and when acquired. In order 
to give the military departments some 
latitude in this respect, I have included 
a provision in the bill which though au- 
thorizing the assignment of this housing 
as public quarters would permit its as- 
signment on a rental basis, without loss 
of quarters allowance to military person- 
nel if the Secretary of the military de- 
partments concerned determined such 
housing to be inadequate for assignment 
as public quarters. However, these units 
could be rented to military personnel for 
only such time that was required to alter 
or improve them so that they could be 
determined acceptable for assignment as 
public quarters. 

Perhaps the knottiest problem is the 
question of how to arrive at a fair pur- 
chase price. I agree with many of the 
charges made by the sponsors of Wherry 
projects that the present law does not 
contain an acceptable formula for d¢ter- 
mining the value of the sponsor's in- 
terest. It is important that any formula 
for determining the price to be paid for 
the sponsor’s interest in this type of 
housing must be fair tohim. But equally 
important the interest of the Federal 
Government must also be protected. 

In developing the formula contained 
in my bill, our studies show that in some 
instances the fair-market-value formula 
contained in the present law, although 
equitable for some projects, would be 
completely unfair to most of the Wherry 
projects, particularly those with a high 
vacancy ratio. On the other hand, a for- 
mula using only adjusted cost would not 
produce the desired results either since 
we have been reliably informed that a 
large proportion of Wherry housing was 
constructed prior to the inauguration of 
the cost certification requirement, and, 
in these instances, cost records have long 
since been destroyed. I believe the for- 
mula contained in my bill, developed 
after consultation with informed persons 
in this field, will produce a fair price for 
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these properties—fair to the present 
owners and fair to the military depart- 
ments. 

A number of you have spoken to me 
regarding the problem of Wherry hous- 
ing, problems facing both the military 
and the sponsors under present law. I 
urge you to examine this proposal care- 
fully and any suggestions you may have 
to improve this proposed legislation will 
receive my careful consideration. 

I feel that my bill will provide a work- 
able solution to the problem and hope 
that it will receive early and favorable 
attention by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I.am attaching a brief 
summary of this bill which follows: 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 404 OF THE HOUSING 

AMENDMENTS oF 1955 


This proposal would amend section 404 of 
the housing amendments of 1955 by— 

1, Establishing the intent of Congress with 
respect to the acquisition of “Wherry hous- 
ing projects” by the military departments 
and authorizing the military departments to 
acquire them through purchase, donation, 
or throuch condemnation. 

2. Establishing a formula to determine the 
price to be paid for the sponsors’ interest in 
such housing. Such formula would make use 
of the technique of fair market value as 
determined by an independent appraisal; 
actual cost of such housing as determined 
by the Commissioner of the FHA, and ad- 
justed* to current costs; or the Commis- 
sioner’s estimate of replacement cost of such 
housing at the date of final endorsement for 
mortgage insurance adjusted to current cost 
level. Both adjusted actual cost and ad- 
justed replacement cost would be reduced by 
the value of improvements installed or con- 
structed with appropriated funds and by an 
appropriate allowance for physical deprecia- 
tion. 

3. Authorizing the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department concerned to rent the hous- 
ing acquired under this section (where it is 
not assigned as public quarters) to military 
or civilian personnel without loss to military 
personnel of quarter allowances. 

4. Authorizing an appropriation up to $50 
million for the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 





Mortgage Bankers Association Endorses 
Extension of G1 Home Loan Guaranty 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lin- 
dell Peterson, president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, this 
week made available to all the Members 
a policy statement on housing and hous- 
ing finance legislation: In connection 
with H. R. 10469 which I recently intro- 
duced to extend the GI home-loan pro- 
gram for 3 years, I would like to call to 
the attention of the Members that por- 
tion of this statement which deals with 
the need for extension of the GI home- 
loan guaranty program. The statement 
is as follows: 
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THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


(1) Extension of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, as amended: 

Benefits under this act for veterans of 
World War II will expire on June 30, 1957 
(July 25, 1957). Of the eligible veterans it 
is estimated that about 10 or 11 million 
still have not utilized their rights under 
this program. While the association con- 
Siders that an effort should be made over a 
long term to consolidate the VA loan-guar- 
anty program with the insuring operations 
of FHA, it is our belief that any such pro- 
posal can probably not be effectuated prior 
to the June 30, 1957 (July 25, 1957), cut- 
off date, particularly since the rights of vet- 
erans of the Korean war do not expire until 
January 31, 1965. 

We, therefore, recommend a 3-year exten- 
sion of the benefits available to World War II 
veterans; and, in order to avoid the compli- 
cations we foresee if the extension is not 
enacted until 1957, we recommend that Con- 
gress enact the extension now. 


Mr. Speaker, my bill to accomplish 
this, H. R. 10469, is before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, and I am hopeful 
the chairman will see fit to schedule this 
measure for action as soon as possible. 





Israel ladateedisiee Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
made by me on the eighth anniversary 
of the birth of the State of Israel: 

IsRaEL INDEPENDENCE Day, Aprit. 27, 1956 


It was in 1948 that the new State of Israel 
was established. Today, on the eighth an- 
niversary of its birth, we pause to commemo- 
rate its record of progress and adyance- 
ment. Examining the course of events 
which helped mold this record, we are 
amazed at how much Israel has realized 
against a backdrop of discord and interna- 
tional tension. We feel a great humility 
in confronting these great achievements 
chiseled out of the hard rock of adversity 
and salute the nation that accomplished 
them. 

We also salute our Government’s en- 
lightened decision in 1948 to recognize the 
new State of Israel promptly. In part this 
Hoeuse itself may claim credit for this. In 
1945, you will recall, it passed a resolution 
favoring the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people. This 
resolution, in part, reads as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the interest 
shown by the President in the solution of 
this problem is hereby commended and that 
the United States shall use its good offices 
with the mandatory power to the end that 
Palestine shall be opened for free entry of 
Jews into that country to the maximum of 
its agricultural and economic potentialities, 
and that there shall be full opportunity for 
colonization and development, so that they 
may freely preceed with the upbuilding of 
Palestine as the Jewish national home and, 
in association with all elements of the pop- 
ulation, establish Palestine as a democratic 


‘commonwealth in which all men, regardless 


of race or creed, shall have equal rights.” 
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As you will all understand, I am proud to 
have been the author of this resolution. 

The resolution, if I may repeat, looked 
forward to the establishment of Israel as a 
democratic commonwealth. Our policy of 
promoting this democratic commonwealth, 
however, is being rapidly frustrated. Dis- 
ruptive problems within Israel and outside 
pressures and conflict have deflected our good 
intentions and Israeli national aspirations. 
The State of Israel has never been in greater 
peril of national annihilation, and it is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the United States 
to prevent such an act. I explaind in 1945 
that my resolution reflected a long series of 
“authoritative expressions of American pol- 
icy and the views of the American people 
on the subject of Palestine.” Today those 
same American people are faced with the 
responsibility of advocating yet another 
authoritative policy regarding Israel. This 
time, however, our decisions must be based 
on more than humanitarian desires; we 
must base them on the imperatives of in- 
ternational politics. The realities of world 
politics demand strong and immediate ac- 
tion to halt the drift toward war in the 
Middle East, with all its risks of spiraling 
into an even bigger war, engulfing, perhaps, 
the whole world. 

The first question we ask is: What are 
the realities of the international crisis re- 
volving around Israel? Superficially the 
events leading up to the present crisis con- 
solidate into three major phases: (1) The 
rise of Israel; (2) the Arab-Israeli war; and 
(3) the truce. 

Accurate as these phases may be, however, 
they are local and restrictive, whereas the 
broader political implications involve major 
world powers whose foreign policies need to 
be keyed to preserving the balance of power 
in the Middle East. Our own Government, 
therefore, must adopt a statesmanlike, con- 
structive policy, providing not only security 
and peace for Israel but also for the world. 
In 1945 on the floor of this House I stressed 
the evolutionary and humanitarian elements 
underlying our promotion of the creation of 
the State of Israel. I repeat the words I 
then used: “As in so many fields of inter- 
national policy, so here also the issue is not 
between nations but between emerging world 
democracy and the forces of reaction, hate, 
and decay.” Numerous historical incidents 
have buttressed my contention, and I insist, 
as before, we have had and still do have the 
mandate of human conscience to promote 
Israeli national interests. This same man- 
date compels us today to use every available 
means to bring peace to the Middle East. 
Only with peace may Israel develop, advanc- 
ing further along the road of modernization 
and democracy. 

Eleven years ago the United States Govern- 
ment’s primary reason for supporting the 
creation of the new Israeli state was to seek 
the establishment of a democratic common- 
wealth evolved through the trials of time 
and circumstance. It was never our inten- 
tion, as I pointed out then, to “create over- 
night a political entity.” Yet from the be- 
ginning the United States Government in- 
tended that this new nation, once founded, 
should remain a permanent one within the 
community of nations. We sensed the po- 
tentialities teat Israel possessed for serving 
as an outpgst for western civilization; we 
felt her existence was a positive affirmation 
of our own democratic values and concepts. 
We were aware that a new nation would 
likely suffer with growing pains, struggling 
to get on its infant feet. We also were aware 
that nationalist feelings would probably 
erupt, causing stresses within the Middle 
Eastern political framework. After all, the 
Arab States of the Middle East are also new 
stars in the firmament of world powers; the 
head-on collisidn of Israel and the Arab 
States was a calculated international risk. 
Fully aware of the possibilities for inter- 
national tension another new né&tionalistic 
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group would doubtless unleash, we, never- 
theless, welcomed the rise of Israel as a vic- 
tory for advancing Western idealism and 
triumphant democratic idealogy. We es- 
poused the establishment of a new democ- 
racy, not as a narrow triumph for a religious 
or cultural group but as a broad triumph 
for our own faith in international morality 
and justice. On Christmas Eve in 1945 I 
remarked to this House: “The cause of free- 
dom for a race and for a people is at all 
times a cause to be sponsored and proposed 
and fought for by Christians.” At the pres- 
ent time I repeat that the right for the 
Israeli nation to exist is a cause we must 
continue to fight for. 

Today the matter of primary concern to 
the world, however, is not one between na- 
tions—nor between feligions—but one be- 
tween ideclogical doctrines. Before World 
War I the Middle Eastern area was primarily 
of strategic or military concern to interested 
world powers. Since that time the complex 
ideological forces of nationalism and com- 
unism have been added to complicate the 
picture. Soviet Russia’s new and dynamic 
entrance into Middle Eastern politics is far 
more dangerous to the underlying demo- 
cratic objectives of the Western World than 
many realize. To lose the battle of men’s 
minds in another area of the world could 
spell final defeat for basic beliefs of Western 
civilization. Other areas of the world, for 
example, in which nationalist groups are 
becoming more articulate and aware may 
throw in their lot with the Communists if 
the West, especially the United States, fails 
to give its support toward stabilizing the 
fluid power structure of the Middle East. 
Especially Israel deserves the backing of the 
United States Government whose firm, de- 
cisive foreign policy could act as the real- 
istic guaranty of the triumph of democracy. 
Our continuing expressions of sympathy for 
the material 4nd social successes of Israel 
are no substitute for the diplomatic support 
our original policy implied when advocating 
its creation. The United States must exert 
her influence immediately for the forces of 
democracy before Soviet Russia makes still 
another vital area of the world an ideological 
captive. 

“America,” I declared in 1949, “will always 
be a friend at the crossroads of the world— 
turbulent and seething birthplace of man 
in the Middle East.” I still do not think 
that our work is done as Christians or as 
individuals who believe in the victory of the 
human spirit and the ideals of brotherhood 
until we face up to our international obliga- 
tion in this area, effectively implementing 
our basic democratic goals with a forthright 
policy. In this way alone can the State of 
Israel, along with the other Middle Eastern 
countries, feel the strength of freedom and 
democracy at the moment when those 
strengths. need most to be felt. It has been 
truly said that we can strike no more effec- 
tive blow in defense of our way of life than 
to do everything possible to make Israel a 
strong bastion of freedom in the Middle East 
and through it to reach the Arab world in 
the true spirit of our freedom. I insist, 
therefore, that we reaffirm at this time our 
own faith in democracy by championing it 
in Israel. 


Supreme Court Enacts Another Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a source of great satisfaction to constitu- 
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tional lawyers over our Nation that the 
laity is becoming increasingly conscious 
of the usurpation of powers by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

I am delighted to call the attention 
of this body to an editorial written by 
Hon. James R. Blair, editor and. pub- 
lisher of the Americus Times-Recorder, 
a daily newspaper published in the city 
of Americus, Sumter County, Ga., read- 
ing as follows: 

Supreme Court ENActs ANOTHER Law 

The United States Supreme Court enacted 
another law Monday, this one banning segre- 
gation of races on privately owned trans- 
portation conveyances operating solely with- 
in a State. States rights means nothing to 
these nine little men in Washington. Is 
the Congress going to sit idly by and permit 
the Court to usurp its powers? 

If the Court can tell privately owned 
transportation companies how they must op- 
erate their facilities, then is there any pri- 
vately owned business that the Court can’t 
dictate to in its operations? The United 
States Constitution means nothing to these 
glorified politicians. 

There is one bright ray of hope gleaming 
through all these antics of a power-crazed 
Court—it may go so far that people in all 
sections of the country will become so 
thoroughly aroused by the usurpation of 
their rights and freedoms that proper and 
effective steps will be taken to curb the 
Court’s powers. In the meantime, a serious 
situation appears destined to grow much 
worse. 


This editorial is short but very con- 
cise. Mr. Blair asks the important ques- 
tion confronting this country, to wit: Is 
the Congress going to sit idly by and per- 
mit the Court to usurp its powers? Our 
Constitution still says that the powers 
granted to that Court are subject to such 
exceptions and regulations as Congress 
might make. In the 83d Congress, 
S. 44, which passed the Senate, had 
sandwiched in its other provisions a pro- 
vision that would have deprived Con- 
gress of that power. I humbly point out 
that I was privileged to discover the lan- 
guage in S. 44 that would have deprived 
Congress of that power, and led the 
fight in the House Committee on the 
Judiciary which resulted in killing that 
bill. Thank God Congress still has that 
power. 

As servants sworn to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, I also ask: 
When is Congress going to exercise the 
power which it has to preserve constitu- 
tionai government? 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Honor Hon. 
Victor Wickersham, of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I am pleased to inform 
the” House that Mr. Rutherford Day, 
chairman, Loyalty Day Committee, De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
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States, Washington, D. C., announced 
today that my colleague Congressman 
Victor WICKERSHAM, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa, has been unanimously selected 
from a group of all outstanding leaders, 
including Senators and Congressmen, to 
receive the annual Loyalty Day award 
given by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Day stated that this award is made 
annually to a figure of national promi- 
nence who works in the District of Co- 
lumbia and that this is the first time that 
the award has been made to a Member of 
Congress, either on the Senate or House 
side. The award consists of a plaque, 
with the following inscription: 

To Vicron WickersHam for exhibiting 
those qualities in private and public life 
which make for a greater America. 


In advising Congressman WICKERSHAM 
of his selection to receive the annual 
Loyalty Day award on May 1, Mr. Day 
stated: 

It is the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee, which opinion is concurred in by the 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
that no finer a man could be found to whom 
the award might be made. By Congressman 
WICKERSHAM’s sincere application to duty 
and to the interests of his congressional dis- 
trict, as well as to those of the Nation, and 
with a solid record of achievement in com- 
mittee and other work, he has proven to be 
the type of man who is the basic strength of 
our great United States of America. 





Congressman Teague of Texas: His 
Job Affects You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a popular misconception in this 
Nation to the effect that if a Member of 
Congress is chairman of, or associated 
with, a givén congressional committee, 
then he has no other interests save that 
committee and subjects allied to it: 

Many of us, often without cause, are 
tagged as the champion of one particular 
industry, or one particular group, be- 
cause of our committee assignments and 
attendant activity in that specified field: 

But what the general public does not 
realize, in many instances, is the fact 
that every committee on Capitol Hill is 
directly concerned with the Nation’s 
economic health. Each committee must 
operate with a two-fold purpose in 
mind: to give our people the service to 
which they are entitled, and at the same 
time to practice sound, sensible, eco- 
nomic operations. 

This is especially true of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, where the 
members must attempt to do justice to 
the men who have fought our wars; 
where they must attempt to provide for 
the widows and orphans of our com- 
rades who have fallen in battle; or where 
they are charged with the responsibility 
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of seeing that no man, disabled by the 
horrors of war, will come upon economic 
poverty in this land of opportunity. 

And yet the members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee must adhere to 
sound business practices; must work to- 
ward accomplishments for the needy 
without becoming spendthrifts with our 
tax dollars. They must separate the 
wheat from the chaff, so to speak. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker—and I 
know, in the opinions of many of my 
colleagues—the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee is in good, capable hands. The 
chairman of this committee is, as we 
know, the Honorable Otiw E. TeacveE, of 
the Sixth Congressional District of 
Texas. 

“TIGER” TEAGUE, as we know him here, 
has indeed a thankless task. I am cer- 
tain that some disgruntled and mis- 
guided veterans must besiege him with 
requests which simply cannot be 
granted. I know, too, that many busi- 
nessmen—both veterans and nonvet- 
erans—must at times berate him for ex- 
penditures which they do not consider 
essential. 

But Congressman Teague has proved 
to those of us who know him best, those 
of us familiar with his sincerity, ideals 
and integrity, that he is a very able com- 
mittee chairman. 

He has never willingly turned his back 
on deserving veterans and their families 
or survivors. As a former combat in- 
fantryman he is acquainted with their 
problems and their cause. At the same 
time, he has met with courage the sharp 
thrusts of pressure groups attempting 
to secure passage of legislation unneeded 
and economically unsound. 

He has been a watchdog over the Vet- 
erans’ Administration program. He has 
ferreted out those comparatively few 
persons who would abuse the veterans 
program, he has kept a good weather 
eye on attempts to defraud the Gov- 
ernment, and he has saved our tax- 
payers many, many dollars by his con- 
stant and tireless efforts. 

Many of our people do not realize it, 
but they owe Otrn E. TEAGUE a debt of 
gratitude. Needy veterans and their 
families are indebted to him because of 
his acts of compassion, his sense of fair 
play and humane -responsibility. The 
taxpayer is indebted to him for his 
courage in refusing to be stampeded into 
expenditures designed to benefit but few 
at the expense of many. We are all in- 
debted to him for his hard-working serv- 
ice to us as chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. 

Nation’s Business, a reputable publi- 
cation of the business world, featured an 
article in the April 1956 issue about 
Congressman OLtn E. TEacue, of Texas, 
and his work in Congress. Believing 
people from all walks of life should have 
the opportunity to read it, I, under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, in- 
clude the article titled “A Combat Vet 
Weighs Pension Pleas,” written by vet- 
eran Washington correspondent, Frank 
Eleazer, in the REcoRD: 

Most of the pressures generated by the 
desire to liberalize veterans’ benefits will 
focus on one man, a badly-wounded, much- 
decorated, 45-year-old infantry veteran of 
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World War It. He is Representative Orin 
E. Tgeacug, a blunt, hard-working Texan, a 
Democrat and Chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE’s committee at recent count 
was a repository for 390 piees of proposed 
legislation on veterans’ benefits, introduced 
by 146 House Members. By the end of the 
year the pile will approach about 500 bills, 
with maybe half of the House represented. 
Virtually all these bills call for bigger pay- 
ments, looser restrictions, broader coverage, 
extension of time for application. Few mem- 
bers ever propose to reduce a veterans’ bene- 
fit 


It is Mr. Teacue’s lot to study these pro- 
posals, to ponder over the $4,700,000,000 
which the Veterans’ Administration will 
spend this year, the $4,900,000,000 it will need 
next year, and the prospect that, even un- 
der present laws, this figure will rise steadily 
for decades as America’s 22,088,000 ‘veterans, 
who, with their dependents, make up almost 
half the population, get older, sicker, less 
able to take care of themselves. 

Mr. TeaGuge is a man of few but plain 
words. He is bluntly honest about his con- 
clusions and he is a continuing target for 
fire from opposing directions. 

There is always the Member whose bill 
Mr. TEaGuE must bury. There is the local 
post that proposed it. There is the unend- 
ing pressure for a whole array of such pro- 
posals from the vocal and persuasive na- 
tional veterans’ lobby. There is his own 
natural, inevitable, warm-hearted desire to 
take the best possible care of disabled vet- 
erans and their needy widows and or- 
phans. 

On the other side stands the economy 
bloc. Its spokesmen rarely propose direct- 
ly to repeal benefits for veterans. But 
they continually seek out waste in veterans’ 
programs, relating to abuse of benefits. 

One group expressing outright opposition 
to some existing benefits for veterans is the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
85 percent of whose members once were in 
service. At their 1955 convention in At- 
lanta the Jaycees deplored pension pay- 
ments for disability not incurred in serv- 
ice; they opposed any pension plan based 
solely on having once worn the uniform. 

The Amvets and the Disabled American 
Veterans strongly opposed broad benefit 
plans. 

The Hoover Commission on Government 
Reorganization also has thrown its weight 
into the economy drive. Its task force on 
Government medicine said 19 veterans’ hos- 
pitals should be closed, and that new strings 
should be tied to free medical care. 

Congressional leaders rest easier nights 
because it is Representative Teacuge who will 
make the compromises these pressures will 
require. 

Speaker Sam Raypurn, who helped steer 
his fellow Texan to the key post he has held 
since the start of the 84th Congress, is in- 
clined to take Representative Treacusz at his 
word. Bills his Veterans’ Committee reports 
favorably usually get cleared to the floor 
without trouble, and are passed. 

It was not always this way. There was 
a time when leaders and some other Members 
of Congress viewed the Veterans’ Committee, 
rightly or wrongly, as a sort of annex to the 
veterans’ lobby. There were complaints that 
its members let their hearts rule their heads. 

In those days, bills approved by the Vet- 
erans’ Committee often fared badly in the 
House. 

It was in just such a case that “Tiger” 
TEAGUE first came to public attention as a 
junior Member of Congress. The year was 
1949. 

Veterans’ Committee Chairman John E. 
Rankin, an open-handed Mississippi Demo- 
crat, who was one of Representative TrEacuvr’s 
predecessors in the top committee post, had 
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pushed through the committee a pension 
bill under which any veteran whether or not 
disabled or in need, could have drawn $90 
a month at age 65. 

Pensions, it should be noted here, are not 
to be confused—though they frequently 
are—with compensation. The latter is a 
Government payment (up to $511 per 
month) to an exserviceman injured or dis- 
abled in service. Pensions are payments 
(from $66.15 to $135.45) for disability not 
due to military service. Compensation is 
paid as a matter of right and without re- 
gard to need. Pensions are paid only in 


case of need and established disability, the 
required degree of the later declining with 


e. 
Mr. Rankin’s bill would have eliminated 
the need and disability tests. Age would 
have been the sole qualification. His bill 
carried other liberlizations, including larger 
monthly checks. Initially, the cost would 
not have been prohibitive. Estimates of 
evential costs, as veterans by the millions 
reached 65, ran as high as $125 billion. 

In committee Mr. Teacue had argued in 
vain that other needs were more urgent. He 
said care of the service disabled and their 
widows and orphans came first. Defeated 
in committee, he took his political life in 
his hands and set out to beat the bill on the 
House floor. 

During most of the raging debate Mr. 
TeaGue sat glumly silent. But he had or- 
ganized well. Other courageous young 
members, virtually staring down the throats 
of the organized veterans who sat in the 
gallery, argued that the bill was unneeded, 
unwarranted, and a threat to all other vet- 
erans’ programs. 

Representative Rankin pointed out that 
the same benefit already had been provided 
for one group, veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and argued that this merely put 
all veterans on the same basis. His argu- 
ment had wide support, especially among 
the aging veterans of World War I. 

On the third day Representative Tracur 
took the floor. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said quietly, “I move 
that the bill be sent back to committee for 
further study.” 

Mr. Rankin roared his protest. The roll- 
call began. The voting was close. The 
Chamber grew tense. Speaker RAYBURN an- 
nounced the results: 208 “aye” to 209 “no.” 
It appeared that Representative Rankin had 
won. 

Speaker Raysurn, however, was not satis- 
fied. A number of votes had been switched 
midway in the call. The count was so close 
that a single error could have altered the 
outcome, He ordered a recapitulation. As 
he had suspected, this recount turned up an 
error that reversed the decision. The vote 
actually was 208 to 207. The bill went back 
to committee, where it was buried. 

For this, Representative Tzacue was sternly 
scolded by the big veterans’ groups. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, in a letter to its 
posts, gave him prominent billing in its anti- 
veteran listing. The American Legion made 
noises about going into his district. But 
Members of the House—and, privately, many 
veterans’ leaders—sized up Representative 
TEAGUE as a tough, honest young man with 
no front and only one good leg but plenty 
of guts, and*likely to go places in Congress. 

Intestinal, fortitude was a quality Mr. 
Teacue neVer had lacked. He was born on 
a wheat farm near Woodward, Okla., in 1910, 
and moved early to Mena, Ark., where his 
father ran lumber camps in the Ozarks. 
Young Teacug, already nicknamed “Tiger” 
though he claims he can’t recall why, spent 
summer vacations from high school loading 
log wagons, driving the four-mule teams that 
hauled them, and firing the boilers that 
powered the saws. He also joined the Na- 
tional Guard. ' 

After his first year at Texas A. and M. his 


father suffered a heart attack. = 
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“From then on,” the Congressman recalls, 
“I was on my own.” 4 

He already knew about work. What he 
had to do now was find more of it. At 25 
cents an hour he fed the college’s show 
calves. For the same price he shoveled 
manure from their stalls. A new stadium 
was built and Ticer TEAGUE was among the 
laborers. He got a job at the local post office 
as janitor, subclerk, and finally mail-master. 
The post office job took only 8 hours a day 
(4 to 8 a. m, and 7 to 11 p. m.) so young 
TEAGUE sold tickets part time for the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 

He had little time in college for fun. Ap- 
parently he also had little inclination. Al- 
ready he had developed into the serious, solid 
type that he remains today. His main rec- 
reation always has been athletics, then as 
a participant, now mostly as a spectator but 
still one of the hottest paddleball players— 
despite his crippled left leg—in Congress. 

O.In Teacue was graduated from A. and M. 
in 1932, in the lower half of his class but as 
a bachelor of science and a Reserve second 
lieutenant in the infantry. Somehow there 
were no jobs around in his chosen agricul- 
tural field, so he stuck it out at his old job 
in the post office. On December 20, 1933, 
earning $2,100 a year, he was married. His 
first of 3 children—2 sons and a daughter— 
came in 1935. 

He also worked hard in the Reserves dur- 
ing those years, and in 1940 he went volun- 
tarily into active service as a first lieutenant. 
To his dismay they put him into the mili- 
tary police. Not until February 1943, did 
he succeed in getting back to the infantry. 
According to his own account, it wasn’t that 
he was a natural-born hero, or even that 
he was eager td get into the shooting. He 
was just trying to get ahead in the world, 


and couldn’t see any future as a provost_ 


marshal. 

For & time it loked like such future as he 
had in the infantry was soon to be all behind 
him. 

Lieutenant Colonel Tracur led his First 
Battalion, 314th Infantry Regiment, 79th 
Division, onto Utah Beach on D-Day plus 6, 
and was in combat for 120 straight days be- 
fore his comand got its first rest. Even- 
tually one-third of his battalion was killed, 
another third injured. 

Colonel Treacve himself was wounded six 
times. It was on December 18, 1944, that 
they finally knocked him out of the war. 
Shrapnel tore his left ankle as he recon- 
noitered along near the Siegfried Line, some 
200 yards from help. He pulled the lace 
from his right shoe, fashioned it as a tour- 
niquet around his shattered left leg. Then, 
with his foot hanging from a tendon, he 
crawled toward his lines. 

Another shell exploded and shrapnel 
smashed into his lower back. 


Somehow he made it anyway. 

In the operating room 10-days later doctors 
changed their minds about removing his 
foot, and instead pulled the foot and leg 
bones together, shortening the limb about 
3 inches. 


After 20 operations and 2 years in the 
hospital, Representative TEeaGue still was on 
crutches. He also was in Congress, having 
succeeded at a special election his own 
representative, Luther Johnson, who had 
quit to become a judge. . 

“Nobody asked me to run,” Representative 
TEAGUE recalled recently. 
anything much about Congress, and didn’t 
know a single Member personally or even 
how many there were. But some of us in 
the hospital had done a lot of talking about 
the war and the Government, and I just 
thought I would try it.” 

Mr. TEAGUE arrived at the Capitol in Sep- 
tember 1946, with no single pledge, prin- 
ciple, or burning ambition that he can re- 
call, other than a general aim to take care 
of returning servicemen and the families of 


“I didn’t know 
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those who didn’t come back. He did take 
along a few fundamental concepts. One was 
that money does not grow on trees, and that 
you don’t spend what you don’t have. 

“I can’t get away from the thought that 
the national debt is one of the biggest dan- 
gers in the country today.” Representative 
TEAGUE said recently, “It’s just the same as in 
your own home or business. If you keep on 
spending more than you make you are going 
to get into trouble. Sometimes I think the 
danger from within is greater than that 
from without. Too many have come to think 
that what they get from Washington doesn’t 
cost anything.” 

In his view, debt reduction should come 
ahead of tax cuts. He once introduced a 
bill to bar vernment spending beyond in- 
come, and to require, besides, that-10 per- 
cent of all receipts be channeled into re- 
ducing the debt. He admits today this 
would be a mighty hard goal to attain. But 
he says: 

“We have got to live within our means. 
If that means cutting down somewhere, let’s 
do it.” 

Representative Teacve is Rot adamant on 
where to start cutting. One thing is sure: 
He.won’t hold still for any big raids against 
spending for veterans. He has battled con- 
tinuously, and usually with success, at- 
tempts to trim veterans’ big medical bill. 
Three years ago he played a key part in a 
drive that added $56 million to veterans’ 
hospital funds. Later he helped get $16 
million to start work he believed long over- 
due putting rundown old hospitals back into 
shape. 

Mr. TEaGuE will resist—and can make it 
stick—any unlikely effort to pare benefits 
for the service-disabled or the widows, or- 
phans or dependent parents of men dead 
as a result of service. Almost certainly, as 
time goes on, he will insist on increasing 
some of these benefits. 

On the other hand, he is not likely to 
buy broad new benefits for the men who came 
back whole. He is cool to the idea of any 
large-scale readjustment program—like the 
GI bill of rights for veterans of World War 
II and Korea—for men now being drafted 
for 2 years of non-combat duty. He does 
not believe in the general service pension, 
partly on principle and partly because of 
the vast probable cost. 

That means there may be a big fight 
ahead, 

Officially, the American Legion and VFW 
have forgiven Representative Txacur, for 
what he did to the Rankin pension bili in 
1949. They still are not happy about it, 
though, and relations weren’t exactly im- 
proved when Representative TEacur, early 
in January, refused even to introduce “by 
request” the Legion’s new pension bill. 

Mr. TreaGue contends the present pension 
law is sound and broad enough to care for 
those who realiy need help. It provides pay- 
ments of $65.15 a month, subject to income 
limitations of $1,400 for single men and 
$2,700 for those with dependents. AfteF 10 
years on the rolls, or at age 65, the rate goes 
up to $78.75. Those so helpless as to need 
an attendant can draw $135.45. 

In support of his position, Mr. Teacve cites 
the record: Of 3,112,000 living veterans of 
World War I—the group most immediately 
affected—502,000 already are pensioned. 
This is in addition to 231,000 who draw com- 
pensation. 

The veterans’ committee for some time 
has been deluged with mail about 1 or an- 
other of the 76 pension bills on which it 
recently held a week’s public hearings with- 
out taking immediate action. Before the 
Legion and VFW got their letter-writing 
campaigns underway, the heaviest corre- 
spondence was about an even more liberal 
pension proposal sponsored by a group called 
Veterans of World War I. 

Representative Teacue got so many letters 
demanding action on this proposal, and so 
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many phone calls from House and Senate 
Members asking about its status, that he 
sat down and wrote a long, definitive answer, 
which he mimeographed and now mails out 
to all who inquire. It sums up his philos- 
ophy pretty well. In part, it says: 

“It seems to me that our first obligation 
is to the veterans who were disabled, to the 
widows and orphans, and then to those un- 
fortunate veterans who have not been able 
to provide for themselves. * * * 

“It is my opinion that to enact legisla- 
tion such’ as proposed would jeopardize our 
entire veteran . For that reason I 
am unalterably opposed to this legislation.” 

In short, no. 

That kind of letter, as any Member of 
Congress will tell you, takes courage. 


His friends report that Representative 


Teacvue bleeds easily for a hard luck story 
from almost any disabled veteran. How- 
ever, he has a sharp eye for the faker, the 
phony or the chiseler. As chairman of a 
special committee on abuse of the GI bill 
during the 8ist and 82d Congresses he was 
the scourge of racketéérs who flocked into 
veteran training. 


He dealt unmercifully with builders who. 


put up shoddy homes for veterans under 
Government-backed mortgages. 

Recently Mr. Txacue got word that chisel- 
ers were moving into veterans’ charities. 
Sharp operators in some cases were reported 
eashing in with no more than a claim that 
veterans—in some unspecified way—were to 
benefit from the proceeds. In other casés 
local posts had been taken in by fund-raising 
schemes in which virtually all the take left 
town in the pockets of the promoters. 

Representative Treacur asked the House 
for special authority to investigate such 
rackets, He can be expected to show their 
perpetrators no mercy. 

FRANK ELEAZER. 





In Memory of the Passing of Isaac Evans, 
Industrialist, Farmer, Good Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. MY. 
Speaker, I am asking to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp today an article 
from the Cleveland Press of April 19 
which tells of the passing of one of 
Cleveland’s most constructive citizens, 
Mr, Isaac Evans, industrialist, farmer, 
and “one-man United Nations.” 

This is a splendid article, but how can 
words do justice to the inspiring life of 
a sensitive, intelligent man who was 
deeply devoted to the needs of humanity 
throughout the world? How can one 
describe the feelings of people abroad 
who received some $1 million worth of 
his prize livestock? How can we record 
the rejoicing of Americans who were 
given work on his farm when the banks 
failed back in the “depression”? 

Those of us who knew about the for- 
ests he planted in Israel, those of us who 
have been to Israel and know what those 
trees mean to the future of that brave 
little country, cannot let just a news- 
paper article record his passing. 

I want to pay my personal respects to 
Isaac Evans, respects that are filled 
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with an affection and understanding of 
the kind of man that had been my neigh- 
bor, whom I knew in such friendly fash- 
ion and whose correspondence meant 
mueh to me. 

The kindness and friendliness of Isaac 
Evans to me personally is something I 
shall never forget. It is good to have 
known him. America is better because 
he has lived. 

Under leave granted to me by unani- 
mous consent, I am inserting herewith 
the article from the Cleveland Press of 
April 19, 1956: 


Isaac Evans Is Deap, GooDWILL’ AMBASSADOR 


Isaac Evans, 72, Cleveland industrialist, 
farmer, and “one-man United Nations,” died 
today at his home, 16251 Aldersyde Drive, 
Shaker Heights. 

Mr, Evans, president of Master Mechanics 
Co., chemical manufacturers, earned inter- 
national goodwill for donating livestock to 
countries whose herds were depleted because 
of World War II. 

The animal shipments were valued at more 
than a million dollars. Mr. Evans owned 
farms in Geauga, Lake, Ashtabula, and Lorain 
Counties. 

He came to this country from Russia as a 
boy of 6. He attended Brownell School, then 
quit high school to go to work. 


BORROWED FOR BUSINESS 


He started his own business with a bor- 
rowed $750 in an abandoned blacksmith shop. 

Mr. Evans was a charter member of the 
Cleveland Farmers Club, a founder of the 
Cleveland Zionist Society, and vice president 
of Leo Levi Memorial Hospital, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

He paid for the planting of five forests in 
Israel, each named for one of the United 
Nations, .to commemorate World War II 
victory. 

His benevolence made him a Press “Alias 
Santa Claus” in 1945. His employees enjoyed 
unusual security and bonus arrangements. 


KEPT EMPLOYEES WORKING 


During the depression when part of the 
factory was shut down by the bank holiday, 
employees without work were sent to one of 
his farms to work at their usual wages. 

Surviving Mr. Evans are his wife, Lillian; 
five sons, William, Robert, Charles, Martin, 
and Donald; and 16 grandchildren. 

Services will be Friday, at a time to be an- 
nounced, at J. D. Deutsch Funeral Home, 1490 
Crawford Road. 

The family said it will set up a charitable 
foundation in Mr. Evans’ name and friends 
may contribute to it. 





National Wildlife Federation Supports 
Bills To Curb Military Land Grabs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, .the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, and other 
conservation groups, are giving active 
support to legislation which I have in- 
troduced to restore to Congress its con- 
stitutional powers and responsibilities 
with reference to the disposition of the 
public domain lands of the United States. 
A practice has grown up over the years 
whereby executive departments with lit- 
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tle more than a simple application can 
withdraw these lands from general use. 
Congress has thus by default abdicated 
its responsibilities and the practice 
which has grown up.is being viciously 
abused by some executive agencies, espe- 
cially some agencies in the Defense De- 
partment. 

I attach a copy of a statement issued 
recently by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration to all of its members, and 
through its publications, regarding the 
legislation to correct this situation: 

Brits INtrRopuceD To Curs Mitirary LAND 
GRABS 


Chairman Cram Encir, California, and 
other members of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs have introduced 
a bill to curb the appetite of the huge De- 
partment of Defense and its three rapacious 
children—Army, Navy, and Air Force—for 
more and more of the public domain. 

Mr. ENGLE’s H. R. 10971 states that except 
in time of war or national emergency, no 
area of public land or water exceeding 5,000 
acres can be withdrawn or reserved for de- 
fense purposes except by act of Congress. 

The bill would require a military depart- 
ment, in making application for withdrawal 
or reservation of more than 5,000 acres, to 
declare who is going to use the area, for 
how long, and whether or not the result 
will be permanent or temporary contamina- 
tion: The application also would have to 
specify the location and gross area, describe 
the boundaries, and set down how and to 
what extent the natural resources and mul- 
tiple use of the area would be affected, in- 
cluding consideration of mining and min- 
eral development, timber resources, grazing, 
fish and game management, water, and 
scenic, wilderness and recreational values. 
State water laws would have to be taken 
into account. 

A third major provision would require ob- 
servance of State conservation laws if any 
hunting or fishing is done on the reserva- 
tion. 

A fourth amends the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide that if withdrawn portions of the pub- 
lic domain are declared surplus, they shall 
revert to the public domain and not be sold 
into private ownership by the General Serv- 
ices Administration as is now the case. 

The legislation has been proposed to plug 
what Mr. ENGLE has termed “a strange hole 
in the law.” It was disclosed during pro- 
longed hearings conducted by the Interior 
Committee that simply by a stroke of the 
pen, a military department can take over 
large areas of the public lands in the West- 
ern States and in Alaska. No other agency 
has the power to check on the need for 
such withdrawal, and the Department of the 
Interior is powerless to resist. The reser- 
vations become, in effect, permanent pos- 
sessions. 

The defense agencies, it was discovered, 
already have withdrawn lands exceeding in 
total area the States of Massachusetts, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, and Delaware, 
and presently are proposing to take other 
millions of acres in Alaska, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Montana, and other Western 
States. 

In Nevada where the Air Force has some 
3% million acres only sparsely and occa- 
sionally used in the Nellis (Las Vegas-Tono- 
pah) Bombing Range, the Navy wants to 
take another 2'4 million acres for aerial gun- 
nery practice. The Air Force is eying covet- 
ously another million acres of the Desert 
Game Range in the same State. 

The Engle bill will be opposed by the 
military departments with all their tremen- 
dous lobbying organizations. It will become 
law-—only if the people speak in a louder 
and more insistent voice. 
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Bills identical to Mr. Encue’s H. R. 10371 
were introduced as follows: H. R. 10362, Mr. 
WaYNE ASPINALL, Colorado; H. R. 10365, 
Delegate E. L. Bartiett, Alaska; H. R. 10367, 
Mr. Hamer H. Bunce, Idaho; H. R. 10372, 
Mr. ANTONIO M. PERNANDEZ, New Mexico; 
H. R. 10377, Mr. Lez Metcaur, Montana; H. R. 
10380, Mrs. Gracre Prost, Idaho; H. R. 10384, 
Mr. Water Rocers, Texas; H. R. 10394, Mr. 
JOHN P. SayiLor, Pennsylvania; H. R. 10396, 
Mr. Stewart Upatu, Arizona—all referred 
April 10 to the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. : 


Address by Grover C. Hall, Jr., Editor in 
Chief, the Montgomery Advertiser, to 
the 57th Annual Banquet of the Huckle- 
berry Indians at the New York Athletic 
Club, April 21, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ° 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of Congress 
to a speech made by Grover Hall, Jr., 
editor in chief of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser, to the 57th annual banquet 
of the Huckleberry Indians at the New 
York-Athletic Club on April 21. Mr. Hall 
is one of the South’s outstanding edito- 
rialists. His newspaper, known to Ala- 
bamians for generations as Old Grand- 
ma, has done a remarkable job in its cov- 
erage of the race situation in the South 
and under his guidance has taken the 
lead among southern publications which 
have with such just cause recently called 
on the northern press to give adequate 
coverage to similar problems in their own 
backyards. 

I submit Editor Hall’s address with the 
hope that it will receive the attention 
which is due an intelligent and shrewd 
analysis of one of today’s most promi- 
nent national issues: 

THE SOUTHERN Way OF Lire Up NortTH 

I simply cannot express how pleased I am 
by this opportunity to travel down North 
from up South to speak on this Indian res- 
ervation. To me at least, this seems the 
most gracious of Yankee gestures since Gen- 
eral Grant allowed General Lee’s men at 
Appomattox to keep their horses for the 
spring plowing. 

I will offer a few observations on a condi- 
tion whose mention some regard as exotic, 
indelicate, and even gauche—that condition 
being the southern way of life up North. I 
mean, of course, segregation and discrimina- 
tion against the Negro in the North. 

I hope ta-say something worth your con- 
sideration on four points: 

1. The Ristory of nullification, of defying 
the United States Supreme Court and Fed- 
eral awthority, is not southern. It is all- 
American. 

2. There is an exasperating failure by the 
American press to present a faithful, un- 
sparing picture Of American race disharmony 
from New York to Los Angeles. 

3. It is a sorrowful but evident fact—not 
yet adequately grasped or reported by the 
press—that wherever the Negro migrates in 
significant numbers, he encounters rejection, 


. 
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overtly and legally in the South, covertly and 
illegally in the North. 

Adlai Stevenson—who, take it from this 
Eisenhower partisan, ought to be, but ap- 
parently isn’t, the pride of the Democratic 
Party—has stated this painful fact more 
honestly than his huckster rivals. Steven- 
son puts it this way: 

“The race problem is an American, not a 
Southern, diiemma * * *. Before we cast a 
stone at Alabama, it might be well for those 
of us who live in some of the great Northern 
States to ask ourselves in candor how the 
Negro is faring in our own communi- 
ties * * *. Racial discrimination in some 
degree is still a fact of life for the great ma- 
jority of our Negro citizens who live outside 
the South.” 

4. The glamorous dispensation of ‘the Su- 
preme Court 2 years ago will not achieve a 
sudden, tidy Hollywood ending. Neverthe- 
less, we southerners rejoice in the expecta- 
tion that the hard lot of the Negro will con- 
tinue to ease. This easement will depend, 
not upon the exertions of his tearful spon- 
sors nor upon the rasping paranoid agita- 
tions of the NAACP, but upon diligence 
with which he works his passage to personal 
respectability. We Alabamians assuredly are 
not spending $33 million this year on Negro 
education with the expectation that he will 
remain in his present condition. But in 
States like Alabama, there will be no gen- 
eral race mixing as far as the eye can see. 


I 


But how is race mixing to be evaded in 
view of the Supreme Court’s ruling? Well, 
to anybody with a schoolboy’s knowledge of 
American history, the means of resistance is 
traditional American and obvious. . 

You’ve been reading a great deal about 
the resolutions of nullification, or inter- 
position,. through‘ which some southern 
legislatures have been declaring the Court’s 
school segregation “null, void, and of no ef- 
fect.” Like the power of the Supreme Court 
to nullify an act of Congress, the procedure 
and warrant for nullification ‘are nowhere 
written down, except in the annals of Amer- 
ican practice. Annulment of Federal dis- 
pensations since the 18th century have taken 
many different forms, varying from formal 
legislative resolutions, to the marshalling 
of State militia to repulse Federal troops, to 
a general sitdown against Federal law as in 
the casé of the prohibition. 

You’ve lately been splashing underneath 
a cataract of solemn-ass editorials in the 
northern press fuming that nullification is 
@ perverse, un-American rebellion in which 
the South has exhumed the bleached bones 
of a skeleton laid away by the Civil War. 

But the truth is, nullification, in one form 
or the other, has been undertaken by every 
single section of this country whenever a 
sectional grievance became profound. 

The preeminent architects of nullification 
were none other than James Madison, 
“Father of the Constitution”, and Thomas 
Jefferson. And there are many people— 
perhaps some of them -right here in this 
hall—who consider that James Madison and 
Thomas Jefferson knew as much about the 
Constitution as Chief Justice Warren, or 
even that erudite Texas Blackstone, Tom 
Clark. After all, Madison was the only man 


* who took notes at the convention that wrote 


the Constitution, and Jefferson had some- 
thing or other to do with the Bill of Rigtits, 

This country was not 7 yéars old when the 
first act-of nullification occurred: the State 
of Georgia defied the Federal Government 
head-on by refusing to be sued in Federal 
court by a citizen of another State. This 
act of nullification stuck, the fruit being 
the lith amendment to the Constitution. 
When 30 years ago Georgia again defied the 
Court in another matter, President Andrew 
Jackson egged Georgia on, saying—‘‘John 
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Marshall has made his decision, now let him 
enforce it.” 

In 1832, my own State of Alabama collided 
with Washington over control of our Indian 
lands. Alabama put an army into the field, 
and I express posthumous gratitude to you 
New Yorkers for the fact that a band of 
young New York bucks volunteered to form 
a company in the army of Alabama. As it 
turned out, President Jackson allowed Fed- 
eral authority to be nullified by Alabama, 
and dispatched a peace emissary—who, inci- 
dentally, was a rather well-remembered music 
composer, Francis Scott Key. 

Abraham Lincoln tweaked the nose of the 
Court. But the classic nullification, the one 
that most fascinates us southerners today, 
was the red-eyed defiance of the Court by 
the North in the case of the fugitive slave 
law. Runaway slaves, the law said, must be 
returned. Yet in the face of that law and a 
ruling by the Court of Chief J&stice Taney, 
some 14 rebel States in the North enacted 
the so-called personal liberty laws, forbid- 
ding their citizens and constables to obey the 
Federal law. Poujade of France is not a 
more obstreperous and incorrigible scofflaw 
than were these 14 abolitionist States. 

Many of the most strident and rash neo- 
abolitionists are Roosevelt idolaters. These 
dudish preceptors enjoin the South that it 
is chauvinistic—a swig of “rum, Romanism, 
and rebellion’’—not to submit to the nine 
sociologists of the Supreme Court. I trust 
it will not seem indelicate to ask these civil 
rights holyrollers if they did not try to pack 
the Supreme Court. 

And if court packing is not one of the 
most licentious forms of nullification? 
Again, it’s not amiss to ask these officious, 
prissy scolds if it is not a fact that, had the 
Court ruled against Roosevelt in the gold- 
clause case, the country would have gotten a 
statement from Roosevelt that he would sys- 
tematically defy the decision. 

I have superficially rehearsed these epl- 
sodes of nullification, not to justify what is 
happening in the South, but to demonstrate 
the plain fact that there are obvious limits 
beyond which the law cannot be enforced 
short of artillery. . 

It is sometimes suggested that nullifica- 
tion in its various forms was itself nullified 
by the Civil War, secession being the final 
resort in nullification. Stuff and nonsense. 
Consider, for example, the South’s cunning 
nullification of the civil-rights statutes en- 
acted after the Civil War. Consider how the 
prohibition law was suffocated. As Senator 
ROBERTSON recently reminded your Senator 
LEHMAN, there were 32,000 speakeasies in 
New York alone in the final nullification 
convulsion. How are 32,000 speakeasies dif- 
ferent from a segregated school in Mont- 
gomery, Ala.? 

11 

The analogy between the present consti- 
tutional crisis and that in 1860 is striking, 
but imprecise. The rash, envenomed 
ecstatic agitations of the northern aboli- 
tionist destroyed the position of those in the 
South who advocated a gradual liquidation 
of slavery, and the rest is tragic history. 

However, after that the parallel falters, for 
when the Confederate Army stacked its arms, 
slavery was at an absolute end, whereas the: 
abolition of segregation hag not, cannot, and 
will not come at a stroke. 

There is another pregnant difference be- 
tween the abolition of slavery and the aboli- 
tion of segregation, for slavery was an ex- 
clusive southern institution, whereas segre- 
gation is not a Southern institution—it is an 
all-American practice. In 1860, the Negro 
was concentrated in the South, whereas to- 
day a third of our Negro population is in the 
North. 

The hegira of the Negro to the North ts a 
Swelling torrent, at a rate that has already 
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reached a million in 10 years. It is esti- 
mated that the Negro is migrating to Chicago 
at the rate of 2,500 a month, nor does his 
traveling diminish his rate of reproduction. 

What happens when the hopeful colored 
man departs the South’s legal and customary 
order of segregation? As you yourself know, 
the Negro who has fied the open-faced Jim 
Crow meets in the North a furtive, darting 
Jim Crow wearing a mask and carrying con- 
cealed weapons. 

But in citing this difference in the candid 
South and the devious North, I assure you 
that I am not imputing any superior morality 
to the South. It is simply that at one time 
the South had almost all of the Negroes and 
was impelled to create a legal structure to 
contain the problem, whereas you carefreely 
enacted your nondiscrimination laws when 
you had only a handful of colored citizens. 
Now that you have about a third of the 
Negro population and with.more to come, 
you recoil and your nondiscrimination laws 
and flouted. Just the other day in Milwau- 
kee, for example, an able mayor was jeopar- 
dized in an election because the opposition 
sprayed it around that he had encouraged 
Negroes to migrate to Milwaukee. 

Why, then, you properly ask, if discrimina- 
tion is a national fact of life do you not read 
more about it? Does race strife have to oc- 
cur under a magnolia blossom to be news 
that is fit to print? The answer is, “Yes,” 
more or less. 

I am not going to burden you with a mass 
of examples demonstrating this newspaper 
distortion, for in recent weeks my newspaper 
has done this day after day, citing chapter 
and verse. : 

I know that the American press will land 
on its feet in this case, but meanwhile there 
are not 1 but 2 stereotype departments in 
northern newspaper plants. In one they cast 
stereotype plates from which the white paper 
on the press takes the printed word. In 
the other, editors and reporters cast stereo- 
type plates whereon we see that segregation 
is newsworthy when it occurs in de land 0’ 
cotton; that the South and segregation go 
together like spaghetti and meat balls. 

These writing stereotypers of the aboli- 
tionist press are not less honest than their 
southern colleagues, they simply are slug- 
gards in catching up with the verity that 
wherever the Negro migrates in significant 
numbers, he encounters rejection. Like the 
Bourbons of France, these writing stereos are 
always prepared to fight the war just ended; 
and again, they have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. 

But they will come around. However, their 
dereliction in nationalizing the discrimina- 
tion story could be redeemed with swiftness 
if defensive southern editors and publish- 
ers would rise from their hams, give some 
positive stimulation to the stereos of the 
Associated Press, and send their own staff 
writers to the North to write the virgin 
story. ‘ 

Now in the course of the Montgomery bus 
boycott, scores of reporters, representing 
papers from here to Paris and Nagasaki, de- 
scended on my office to write a story of great 
significance. These northerners were so dili- 
gent in describing the bus boycott that I saw 
in the Times this week where the bus boy- 
cott in Montgomery had spread to the buses 
in Captetown, South Africa. 

I was pleased to help my visiting colleagues, 
but sometimes I could not forbear to ask 
them who was left back home to cover 
northern race disharmony with all of them 
taking the waters in Montgomery. They all 
conceded their back-home troubles, but their 
editors craved race strife under the Dixie 
magnolia. And that is what got my paper 
started in examining the situation in the 

North. 

Take the New York Times, the world’s 
greatest newspaper, which recently printed 
a special 8-page section on the race prob- 
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lem in the South. Now New York has a mil- 
lion Negro citizens, but how many times have 
you seen in the Times’ society section the 
photographs of a Negro bride? One time 
only. In 125 years, the Times, whose creden- 
dum is All the News That’s Fit To Print, 
has printed the picture in its society section 
of but one Negro bride. That auspicious 
event occurred on September 10, 1954, and 
at the Times office they give you that date 
out of hand like an Englishman giving the 
date of Hitler's blitz. 

. But I do not wish to-exalt this audacious 
stroke of desegregation beyond the true 
measure of its worth, because, after all, the 
Times’ society editor told us that—quoting— 
this Negro bride “was extremely light and 
no one ever noticed it.” 

One more example. In St. Louis, wherein 
is published the South-baiting Post-Dis- 
patch, the Negro bride is also left at the 
altar. The Post-Dispatch society editor told 
my newspaper that when Negro brides sub- 
mit their pictures, they are tactfully re- 
minded that there are Negro publications for 
Negro brides. In the case of the uncer- 
tainty of a telephone approach, the Post- 
Dispatch asks the caller to submit the pic- 
ture, which takes care of the screening in all 
save the most mulatto cases. 

Out across the continent at the Los Angeles 


Times, Jim Crow is society editor, but he. 


wears a different hat—the Los Angeles Times 
refuses to run Chinese brides.. And since 
there is a great deal of race friction in Los 
Angeles, I assume that a Negro bride’s picture 
hasn't got a Chinaman’s chance. 

By contrast, Alabama newspapers are very 
liberal about Chinese brides—because Ala- 
bama hasn’t any Chinese to speak of. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it? 

It is only when dealing with an Artherine 
Lucy—by now a more famous co-ed than 
Betty. Co-ed herself—that the northern press 
finds its voice, drowning the stage with tears 
and cleaving the general ear with horrid 
speech. 

Have you ever read anything about the ctiy 
of Dearborn, Mich.? Its population is 130,- 
000 and it presses against Detroit with its 
half million Negroes, but not a single Negro 
citizen is permitted to live in the city of 
Dearborn. The mayor of Dearborn says: 
“Negroes can’t get in Dearborn. We watch 
it. Everytime we hear of a Negro moving 
in—for instance, we had one last year—we 
respond quicker than you do to a fire. Our 
Italians and Poles are so anticolored—much 
more than you in Alabama.” 

Close by are the satellite cities of Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, and others. Not a single 
Negro resident is permitted. 

In Chicago is a code agreement among the 
newspapers and radio stations to muffle and 
play down race strife stories lest they incite 
more riots. There is, for example, Trumbull 
Park, where every day 93 policemen are re- 
quired to guard the lives of 30 Negro families. 
In all Alabama. there is not a single Negro 
family in need of police protection. 

This month in Detroit, a suburban mob 
of 500 cast stones through the front win- 
dows of a house. More than 50 policemen 
were ordered into action. The mob thought 
the new family was Negro, though the head 
of the family claimed’ to be a Cherokee In- 


“dian. But the mob thought he was a Negro 


and before the sun went down over Detroit 
that day, the mob made him sell the house 
and willingly gave him a $2,000 profit to be 
rid of him. 

Now the Detroit stereotypers had made 
the photograph of Artherine Lucy more fa- 
miliar to their readers than the photographs 
of Eleanor Roosevelt or even Her Royal High- 
ness Grace Kelly, but how did they play 
this race riot? 

I found, on examination of the 3 Detroit 
papers, that what is a mob in Alabama is 
delicately referred to as a crowd in 2 of the 


papers. 
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That only one of the papers used the word 
“Negro,” without which you couldn’t explain 
what happened. 

That none of the 3 papers played the story 
on page 1, and 1 played it on page 60. In 
the Detroit Times the story was but three 
vague paragraphs. But a few weeks later, 
when a group of white ruffians assailed Nat 
King Cole in Birmingham, one Detroit paper 
made it an 8-column streamer on page 1. 


ir 


I might go on relating these incidents of 
derelict newspaper practice until the last 
New York bar closes tonight, but that would 
be an abuse of your hospitality, even if you 
don’t want a nightcap. So I'll pass on to 
the question of what is the reason why the 
Negro encounters rejection wherever he mi- 
grates in significant numbers. 

I think the basis at least of the answer 
is to be found in a book written by a great 
Frenchman 100 years ago, that indispensable 
classic which is an education by itself, De- 
mocracy in America, by Alexis de Tocqueville. 

A hundred years ago, Tocqueville foresaw 
the tortured destiny of the American Negro 
amid the white majority. The essence of 
his prediction was based on two things, the 
Negro’s slave history and his conspicuous 
difference of color. Here are the remarkably 
discerning words of Tocqueville: 

“The Negro makes a thousand fruitless 
efforts to insinuate himself among men who 
repulse him; he conforms to the tastes of 
his oppressors, adopts their opinions, and 
hopes by imitating them to form a part of 
their community. Having been told from 
infancy that his race is naturally inferior 
to that of the whites, he assents to the 
proposition and is ashamed of his own na- 
ture. In each of his features he discovers 
a trace of slavery, and if it were in his power, 
he would willingly rid himself of everything 
that makes him what he’ is. 

“The Negro who earnestly desires to mingle 
his race with that of the whites cannot do 
so; while the Indian, who might succeed to 
a certain extent, disdains to make the 
attempt.” 

Now here are the words of Tocqueville 
differentiating between, say, an antique 
Greek slave amid Roman captors and the 
Negro slave: 

“The immediate evils produced by slavery 
were very nearly the same in antiquity as 
they are among the moderns, but the conse- 
quences of these evils were different. The 
slave among the ancient belonged to the 
same race as his master, and was often the 
superior of the two in education and intelli- 
gence. Freedom was the only distinction 
between them, and when freedom was con- 
ferred, they were easily confounded together. 

“The ancients, then, had a very simple 
means of ridding themselves of slavery and 
its consequences: that of enfranchisement; 
and they succeeded as soon as they adopted 
this measure generally. * * * Among the 
ancients * * * (the) consequences of slavery 
had a natural limit; for the freedman bore 
so entire a resemblance to those born free 
that it soon became impossibie to distin- 
guish him from them.” 

And here Tocqueville gets at the quintes- 
sence of his remarkable insight: 

“The greatest difficulty in antiquity was 
that of altering the law: among the (Ameri- 
cans) it is that of altering customs, and as 
far as we are concerned, the real obstacles 
begin where those of the ancients left off. 
This arises from the circumstances that 
among the moderns the abstract and tran- 
cient fact of slavery is fatally united with 
the physical and permanent fact of color. 
Although the law may abolish slavery, God 
alone can obliterate the traces of its exist- 
ence.” 

So said Tocqueville, and I think in his 
observations you have the basis for under- 
standing the durability of the American 
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prejudice against the colored man. It is a 
depressing thing and one that no person of 
goodwill can contemplate without unshak- 
able distress. 

Iv 

So much for the past, which they say is 
prologue to the future. What of the fu- 
ture? I ought to say, first of all, that the 
future of the Negro in America utterly baffies 
me in some respects. 

I can point this out. Between the North 
and the South there is no fortification. Any 
citizen, black or white, is as free as the birds 
to cross into the North. No passports or 
visas are required. 

By this I mean to point out that every 
Negro citizen in the South is free to remove 
to the North any day he chooses. Many 
have done so and do not choose to return, 
even though they soon find that they are 
not accepted in the North. If the country’s 
16 million Negroes could be evenly resettled 
in the country, there would be only a neg- 
ligible race problem. 

But while the migration will continue, it 
seems that for the foreseeable future the 
South will retain the mass of Negroes. They 
are free to move to utopia, but the majority 
evidently have no intention of going. 

In the South the Negro is making good 
and it’s typical of the southerner to speak 
with pride of the strides the Negro has made. 
That the Negro has it in him to double and 
treble his degree of uplift is accepted by 
southerners. It must be admitted in all 
honesty that a colored man has to do more 
to win respect than a white man, but it is 
equally true that he can win respect. 

He is handicapped and afflicted in a merci- 
less way by his slave history and conspic- 
uous color, but he has already demonstrated 
his capacity to work his way. In this, for 
whatever reasons you wish to assign, the 
white man has helped and will Continue to 
do so. AsI have said, Alabama is not spend- 
ing a third of its education money—$33 mil- 
lion—this year to retain the Negro in colo- 
nial bondage and degradation. We expect 
the Negro to go working his way. 

But the South will not blend the races 
in its schools and elsewhere for a long time 
to come, and it can’t be flatly predicted then. 
The patterns of segregation will alter with 
the Negro’s advance—for example, there is 
not a segregated elevator left in Montgom- 
ery—but basically, there will be separation. 
And unless the Negro is presently more in- 
ferior than the Supreme Court has said, I 
expect that he will make his way in high 
style. We southerners wish him well. 
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Or 
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OF OHIO 
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Eriday, April 27, 1956 

Mr. .. Mr. Speaker, members of 
the Ohio delegation are gratified by the 
prompt action of the Department of 
Agriculture in accepting our suggestion 
for an immediate increase in the farm- 
er’s class I milk price. The decision 
announced yesterday may mean as much 
as $5 million additional income to Ohio 
dairy farmers in the months of May, 
June, and July. This is a badly needed 
adjustment at a time when the normal 
seasonal decline in prices has added to 
the difficulties dairy farmers are ex- 
periencing. 
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Immediately following our return from 
the Easter recess, those of us who rep- 
resent rural districts met in the office 
of J. Harry McGrecor to discuss the 
growing distress we had encountered in 
our dairy areas. Present in addition 
to Mr. McGrecor and myself were Pau. 
F. ScHENCK, WiitLt1am M. McCULLOCH, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
JACKSON E. Betts, OLIveR P. Boiron, A. 
D. BaumuartT, Jr., WILLIAM H. AyREs, 
JOHN E. HENDERSON, and the dean of our 
delegation, THomas A. JENKINS, who pre- 
sided. This was the morning of April 10. 

We called in representatives of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and presented 
the dairy problem to them, asking for 
immediate emergency action to suspend 
the seasonal decline in the Federal milk 
marketing orders in Ohio. Though pre- 
cise amounts vary between areas, this 
request meant a 45-cent increase in 
the class I price of milk in the Cleve- 
land-Akron-Stark County area served by 
farmers in my district, and correspond- 
ing amounts in the other areas. We 
presented at this time a telegram from 
the Ohio Milk Producers Federation in 
which the same request was made. 

On April 13 the Department an- 
nounced it wovld hold a public hearing 
in Columbus April 20 to consider the 
appeal. 

Meanwhile we learned that the situa- 
tion in Toledo, being near the Detroit 
area, was critical and that farmers there 
could not wait for the hearing proce- 
dure. When this special problem was 
presented to the Department, the De- 
partment responded with an immediate 
65-cent increase for the Toledo area, ef- 
fective April 16, to bring this area into a 
better relationship with nearby markets. 

I have had extremely complimentary 
remarks concerning the conduct of the 
milk hearing in Columbus last Friday. 
The hearing officer permitted all inter- 
ested parties to file additional briefs with 
the Department before. midnight April 
24. These were received, considered, 
and action taken on April 25. 

To me this demonstrates that the Fed- 
eral milk-marketing order system can 
function properly and effectively under 
emergency conditions. In an orderly 
fashion, complying with the law, the 
Ohio dairy farmers and the Republican 
“Members of Ohio’s congressional delega- 
tion were able to accomplish their objec= 
tive in just 2 weeks. 

On behalf of the delegation, I want to 
compliment the directors of the Dairy 
Division at the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Roy W. Lennartson, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Marketing Services, who 
must have spent many hours overtime in 
the past few weeks to take care of the 
— dairy problems, including those of 
Ohio. 

It may be that additional adjustments 
will be needed in the various areas as this 
year’s situation develops, and we intend 
to keep in close touch with our dairy 
farmers, the producers’ associations, and 
the Department of Agriculture to take 
care of any new problems that may arise. 
Meanwhile we trust that the adjustments 
made will assure a continued orderly and 
ample supply of milk to all Ohio consum- 
ers and a measure of relief to the pro- 
ducers who have done so splendid a job 


’ in the past. 
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Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower's veto of the farm bill ap- 
pears to have raised instead of lowered 
his stature as a statesman. Fear was 
voiced by many that he had dealt a 
stinging blow to. the prospects of his 
party. Events that have transpired ap- 
pear to have repudiated that. theory. 
From all over the country have come 
messages of commendation and congrat- 
ulation for the excellent courage he has 
shown. 

There follow a few of the newspaper 
reactions to his veto: 

It took genuine statesmanship and a high 
degree of political courage to veto a farm 
bill. * * * (President Eisenhower) deserves 
acclaim for disposing of a farm measure 
which was so full of contradictions and in- 
consistencies that it would have defeated all 
its own best purposes.—Seattle Times, April 
17. , 

In placing what clearly are deep-felt con- 
victions ahead of political expediency (Presi- 
dent Eisenhower) may hold the allegiance of 
more voters than will now desert him.—Min- 
neapolis Tribune, April 17. 

It took unusual courage for the President 
to veto the farm-aid bill which he knew to 
be bad. But his reasons, as given in his veto 
message and his address to the country, are 
so persuasive that the Democrats will find 
it difficult to make capital out of his action.— 
Denver Post, April 18. 

If Congress fails again to rise to the needs 
of the hour, the farmers, and the Nation at 
large, will know where the blame rests. They 
will know that the President has striven 
earnestly and conscientiously for a sound 
farm program; that the obstacles were raised 
by those, in Congress and out, who insisted 
on delaying action, on piling up contradic- 
tory clauses in a legislative monstrosity that 
would have been an administrative night- 
mare.—New York Herald Tribune, April 18. 

President Eisenhower’s veto of the farm 
bill was one of the most courageous acts 
performed by a Chief Executive in recent 
years, He showed rare independence and 
devotion to the Nation’s well-being.—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, April 17. 

No one should have been surprised that 
the President vetoed the hodge-podge bill 
laid before him. * * * He took the only 
course that was honest and straightfor- 
inane ae Commercial Appeal, April 

7. 

President Eisenhower's veto of the Demo- 
cratic farm bill was good politics because it 
was honest politics. Progress toward a ra- 
tional farm policy is delayed for a year. The 
cost must be assessed, in all fairness, against 
the Democrats. They delayed the enact- 
mefht of a good farm bill until it was too late 
to execute its provisions,-and produced’ in- 
stead the vote-buying monstrosity that de- 
served the veto it has teceived.—Chicago 
Tribune, April 17. 

The veto was an act of statesmanship 
which raised Mr. Eisenhower higher in the 
estimation of thoughtful Americans than 


‘anything he has done since he became Presi- 


dent.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 17. 
Upon calm consideration we believe most 
of the Nation, including understandably 
restless and antagonistic farm elements, will 
conclude President Eisenhower was right.—~ 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 17.. a 
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In his veto of the farm bill he remains the 
broad-gaged honest and courageous leader 
the American people thought he was. If he 
had taken any other course he would have 
repudiated all that he stands for in American 
public life-—-Omaha World Herald, April 17. 
. This Eisenhower veto of the farm bill was 
100 percent an act of courage and con- 
science —New York Dally News, April 17. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s verdict was based on 
sound economic principles, and if Congress 
will now get busy on an honest effort to pass 
a workable farm bill, it can be had within a 
week.—Chicago Daily News, April 18. 
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Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have inserted in the ConcrEsstonaL 
Recorp this article from Harper’s maga- 
zine of April 1956. This article brings 
out the extreme importance of the fam- 
ily type farm and how the Dutch go 
about preserving it in their own coun- 
try: 

Tue Dutch Hustie 
(By Wolfgang Langewiesche) 

Dutchmen don't get excited over nothing. 
I was in an airliner over Holland, when the 
Dutch aboard started crowding each other 
at the windows: below us, green and shin- 
ing, was a farm landscape that has only 
just recently come out of the sea. It is the 
first piece of a whole new province (a new 
state, we would say) that Holland is adding 
to itself: “Flevoland.” 

I went back later, by car, by boat, by 
Piper Cub, and looked into this landmaking 
operation. It’s the pride of the Dutch. It’s 
what makes their eyes shine. i 

The main method is this: you build an 
earthen dam from shore out into the shal- 
low.sea and back to shore, so as to fence in 
part of the sea. Then you pump the water 
out. You wait a few years for the rains to 
wash the salt out of the soil. Then you 
start farming. Such a piece of land— 
saucer-shaped, lying below sea level, is called 
a “polder.” It’s a necessary word, and not 
translatable. Nobody has polders but the 
Dutch. They have been making them for 
500 years—small ones—and now, with big 
money and big machines, they make them 
big. : 

T die out on a dike that is fencing off 
one future piece of Flevoland. You drive 
on the top of the dike and you do 60. We 
went out of sight of land. and still the road 
kept going. I thought: “This is big.” You 
hold it against the American scale of 
things—Hoover Dam, TVA, Empire State 
Building—and it still is big. You hold it 
against the size of Holand—six Hollands 
wouldn't fill the State of Kansas—and it 
becomes colossal. It’s as if we wanted to 
push the Gulf of Mexico back and build a 
second Texas. 

We finally got to the capital of Flevoland, 
Lelystadt. Right now, it’s just a wide place 
in the dike. There are a few dozen houses, 
a hospital, a school. Some of the dyke- 
builders live there. On both sides, all the 
way to the horizon, there’s nothing but 
water. But never mind: the land is there. 
It merely happens to be covered with water. 
It will come out. 
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I went to the part where the land is out, 
and saw the opposite sight: a real island, 
one that is natural and has always been 
there. It has a lighthouse and small har- 
bor—and all of it is now sitting in a sea of 
farmland—ail newly made. 

The whole thing is part of a great tradition. 
The Dutch have been pushing the sea back 
for a thousand years—and the sea the Dutch. 
Except for dikes, much of Holland would not 
exist. Some of it lies below sea level by as 
much as 15feet. This much would instantly 
be drowned; some of it, at sea level, would 
be tidal flats. Some of it would be swamped 
by river floods once a year, other parts by 
an extra high North Sea tide 2, 3 times a 
century. Left to nature, half of Holland 
would be for the fish. 

And this is what makes Holland Holland. 
Windmills, for instance; land below sea level 
doesn’t drain. You have to keep pumping 
the rain out. The windmills do that—still 
do it, though most of the pumping now is 
electric, or diesel. And those wooden shoes? 
(You still see them quite a bit.) Why? 
Much of the soil is always wet, and wooden 
shoes are watertight and warm. You can’t 
run in them—but then, a Dutchman is well 
organized; he starts early and has no need 
to run... Little boys who feel like running 
have a special Dutch boys’ gesture: you take 
your shoes off and carry them both in your 
left hand, and run. 

And canals—wherever you are in Holland, 
there’s always a canal in sight; down the 
main street of town, or along the highway, 
or right through the farm. Naturally. To 
get the water off the land, you need ditches 
criss-crossing every field, about a hundred 
feet apart. These ditches drain into deeper 
ditches; those drain into canals, which run 
into bigger canals, and finally you come to 
the pumping station—windmill, diesel, or 
electric; there, the water goes up into the 
sea. This ditch and canal system has much 
to do with the looks of Holland. From the 
air it seems to be composed of innumerable 
tiny parcels—like a brick pavement. From 
the ground, you don’t see all the canals, but 
you see one result: cows can’t cross them, 
and so you see pastures full of cattle, and no 
fences. This leads to the tourist reaction: 
My, what well-behaved cows. Dutchmen 
are so used to having a canal around that a 
landscape without canals bothers them— 
doesn't look civilized. Wherever they have 
gone—the East Indies, South America—they 
have always found some excuse to build a 
canal. It’s the Dutch touch in landscape 
architecture. 

And the “dam” in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
and other place names: it means a dam with 
a sluice gate. When the tide is high, the 
gate is closed to keep the water from com- 
ing in. When the tide is low, the gate is 
open, so the country can drain. This was 
one way the early Dutch made sea-level land 
habitable, even before “polders.” 

HANDPICKED FARMERS 


Flevoland, the future province, is simply 
the Zuider Zee dried up. It’s man’s country 
anyway. The North Sea broke in there over 
and over again. Now they are pushing it out 
once more. The Dutch are in no nervous 
hurry about it. They do the job polder by 
polder, each polder of about 120,000 acres, 
containing 2,000 farms, 10 villages, a town. 
Note the time scale: the Zuider Zee works 
were started in 1918. The first polder came 
dry in 1938. The second one—the one we 
saw from the airiner—came dry in 1942, is 
now being settled. The third one will come 
dry next year. The fourth and last one is 
scheduled to be ready before 1980, and even 
after that, there’ll be 20 years of fine-point 
improvement. The dike-building outfits 
have jobs lined up from now to the end of 
the century. Behind them, the soil-condi- 
tioning crews, the road and bridge people, 
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the house and barn contractors, all can keep 
moving on from job to job. 

The new country, they call those polders. 
Never before in history have people had a 
chance to take possession of a country quite 
s0 new. The land comes out of the sea a 
dismal gray—barren, flat. But it comes with 
the main canals already dug; its soils al- 
ready tested; all plans made. The officials 
know exactly where they are going to put 
the town, the villages, the orchards, the 
woods. Woods? Of course; children should 
have woods, and the Dutch think of every- 
thing. 

But first the soil has to be brought to life. 
A few years’ rain washes the salt out—but 
you have to see to it that the soil can drain. 
This is too big a job for the individual farm- 
er.. Government contractors move in with 
special machines. They dig those ditches, 
and they bury miles and miles of drainpipe 
underneath the fields. 

And then they let the people come and 
take up homesteads, American style? No. 
The Dutch handpick their settlers, farmer 
by farmer. The new land must go to the 
most competent farmers; and they should 
be men who also will be useful citizens, who 
can run a cattle breeders’ association, get 
the church going, generally take hold of the 
new country’s civic affairs. An interviewer 
visits each applicant on his farm; looks the 
wife over, too. Confidential informants 
within the farm organization report on his 
record, his reputation, his personality. And 
when the Dutch have picked their man, they 
plant him as carefully as they would plant 
é tulip bulb. 

They lay out the new country to look as 
much as possible like the old country. In 
planning the town, they see to it that the 
two main streets cross each other not 
squarely, but with a little jog. And they 
don’t draw the streets quite straight; they 
give each a little dog leg. This avoids that 
American look—straight streets and avenues, 
crossing each other at right angles—that 
Europeans find so soul chilling. The coun- 
tryside, too, is carefully antiqued—a curve 
in the road here, a little woods used as an 
accent there. 

Having made the plans, the government 
builds the town—every house in it—the 
schools, the churches, the stores; the barns 
(prefab, but Old World looking) and the 
farm houses. And when the little trees 
are..planted around the house, and the 
key is in the door ready to turn—then they 
let the farmer come. But he can’t buy. He 
only gets a 12-year lease, renewable if he 
has been good. 

The townsman, too, is hand-picked and 
hand-planted. They find a good hotel man, 
and lease him the hotel already built, with 
its name already written on the sign. The 
sociologists figure it takes one townsman for 
each 3 farmers, to teach and preach, doctor 
and vet, service the farm machines, run the 
stores. They know just how many photo- 
graphers, shoe-store owners, television serv- 
icemeh will be able to make a living, and 
just so many are planted. Nobody else can 
horn in because he couldn’t get @ place to 
live or work. 

To the American, such all-powerful goy- 
ernment control seems strange and rather 
horrible. It’s a long way from Oklahoma. 
But then, it is now 67 years since Oklahoma 
had its land rush. Holland tried the Amer- 
ican frontier style of settlement once—a 
hundred years ago. They had pumped dry 
a big lake—pumping by steam had just come 
in and made the project possible. They 
turned the land over to the settlers raw—no 
roads, no schools, no prepared civilization. 

It did not work. People lived in sod 
houses, There were squatters and outlaws. 
There was cholera, children didn’t learn to 
read. All this in orderly, well-kept Holland. 
“It took 3 generations to heal that sore.” 
Perhaps this is not so odd. On the Amer- 
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ican frontier, it usually took several waves 
of comers to change a region from outright 
wilderness to full civilization; the original 
pioneers seldom saw the thing through; they 
moved on to pioneer elsewhere. Here, in 
tight little Europe, there was no place for 
them to move to. 
“ For all the tight control, there’s some- 
thing American about the “new country”— 
because it is new. It attracts the people 
with get-up-and-go. It gives them a thou- 
sand chances to make a new start: new 
school, new church, new farmers’ association, 
new garage, new hotel. This is one of the 
ingredients of the American atmosphere, 
and the tourist recognizes a familiar scent. 
“The old country was more comfortable 
than here,” said one man wistfully. “Here, 
everybody is always on the go; everybody 
is making money. * * *” He himself was, 
too. And an official said: “Wait till these 
people’s children start marrying each other. 
It’s going to be a high-powered new race. 


COWS WITH COATS ON 


“But why do all this?” I asked. “Does it 
pay?” As a straight business proposition, 
no. The land costs $1,500 an acre delivered 
raw, plus soil conditioning, ditches, roads. 
If a company tried to make land and then 
farm it, it would go broke. “But we draw 
a distinction,” said a high-up Dutchman, 
“between private economy and public econ- 
omy.” The Government rents the land to 
the farmers at a loss. The country gains 
because the farmers’ money goes round and 
round. Each guilder’s worth of new farm 
production builds up, they figure, into seven 
guilders of new income all around the 
nation. 

And what production Dutch farmers can 
get off a piece of land. They get four times 
the yield of wheat per acre that Americans 
get. They also use, per acre, perhaps four 
times as many workers. The Dutch go in 
for high-value products—seed potatoes, 
breeding cattle, tulip bulbs, cut flowers, out- 
of-season vegetables, and, of course, cheese, 
which they eat for breakfast. They work 
with great care. In fall and spring, Dutch 
cows out on the pastures wear coats, like 
Park Avenue poodles. I flew over a section 
of Holland where the farms were glassed 
over. You might be stodgy and call it green- 
houses, but here they were so big, so many 
of them so close together that, from the air, 
seeing things as they really are, you have 
to call it a glassed-over countryside. So, 
you take a newly made acre, multiply it by 
4 for big production, and then by 7 for the 
round-and-round effect, and landmaking 
does pay. 

But, quite apart from all money angles, the 
Dutch want to keep ‘the country part of 
their national: life big and healthy. To 
many Europeans country life is something 
special, almost holy. They. think that the 
best people are raised on farms; farm boys 
make the best soldiers. The country is mor- 
ally good, the city dubious at best. The 
city is where a nation dies out; the country, 
where itis reborn. Andsoon. True or not, 
these ideas are strong, especially where Ger- 
man thought is influential. Germany has 
for a hundred years protected her farm life 
against the competition of American wheat 
and Argentine beef for just those reasons. 
Great Britajn now sometimes wishes she had 
done the same. There’s also the idea that 
a nation.ghould be able to eat off its own 
land, come war, depression, trade restric- 
tions, gr what not. Holland decided on the 
Zuider Zee works in 1918—after 4 years of 
watching Germany and Great Britain trying 
to starve each other by submarine and 
blockade. 

That is the background. Against this, the 
Dutch see cities, highways, industries gobble 
up land. Also, many Dutch farms have been 
subdivided too many times among too many 
sons, and have become too small to support 
a family decently. Farmers are looking for 
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land and can’t find it. Holland has been 
subsidizing the emigration of its own peo- 
ple—to any country where they can get in. 
That’s a sad thing for a country to have to 
do. The farmer, the Dutch think, ought to 
have a chance in his own country, just as the 
engineer or the businessman has, Hence 
landmaking. 


SLEEPERS AND DREAMERS 


But the Dutch people need no such argu- 
ments. To them, landmaking is just simply 
good works. For the glory of God, for the 
dignity of man, for the future of your chil- 
dren—if you are Dutch, you build dikes. 

And dikes are sacred. In the old days, if 
a man harmed a dike, they buried him right 
in the dike—and didn’t wait to kill him first. 
Today, there are, no keep-off signs on the 
dikes, no guards; they are not needed. When 
a new dike is built, further toward the sea, 
mobody thinks of tearing down the old one. 
The outer, active dike is called the “watch- 
man”; the next One in, the “sleeper”; the 
oldest one, farthest from the sea, the 
“dreamer.” Sleepers and dreamers still are 
important. They put a limit to the worst 
that can happen. They divide the country 
up into many small polders, so that Holland 
is like a ship with watertight compartments. 
The water has to fill one basin before it can 
attack the next dike. This takes time; and 
the very high floods don’t last so long. 

The thought of flood is always there. Al- 
most anywhere in Holland, if you look around 
for a few minutes, you find some marks 
drawn on a house somewhere: this is how 
high the water came in such and such a year. 
The marks are always over your head: if it 
happened again right now, you would be 
swimming. 


Floods come to Holland more from wind- ° 


push than from the tide. A northwest wind 
drives water into the North Sea through the 
hole between Scotland and Norway. The 


water can’t get out except through the Eng- 
lish Channel—very narrow. There is no 
room for a deep-down undertow by which 
the water could return northward: the North 


Sea is too shallow. So the water piles up 
against the Dutch coast—sometimes 15 feet 
above normal. Then comes the tide. And, 
if the wind shifts happen to hit the timing 
just right and the two water mountains, the 
wind-driven one and tidal one, really get 
moving—look out. 

When a dike goes, it doesn’t simply break; 
nor is it simply overtopped. The spray from 
the waves blows over the top; water runs 
down the landward slope and makes gullies; 
slowly, from the landward side, they eat into 
the dike. Once a low place is made and solid 
water begins to pour, there is no stopping 
it; it comes as a gigantic rapids, and that 
particular polder will now fill up. The 
waters rush slows down as it spreads, away 
from the break. To those who lived deep 
in the polder, away from the dikes, the 
great flood of February 1, 1953, came quietly. 
A child woke up and said: 


“Mommy, there is water in the kitchen.”. 


By that time, it was too late to flee to the 
dikes. For them the only high place was the 
roof. Then the roofs floated off with people 
on them. One family, that February night, 
floated across miles of open water. When 
their roof fetched up against an island, the 
wife and children were dead from exposure. 
An hour later, their dog landed, in a wooden 
box, blown by the same wind to the same 
spot. Now the man and the dog are back on 
the farm. 

Eighteen hundred people were drowned 
that night. And the land, which Dutchmen 
love more than they love themselves, was 
terribly damaged. The salt got in the soil 
and killed eyerything, including trees that 
had been growing for 100 years. The sec- 
tions that were hit are now absolute prairie. 
The salt got into the houses—all brick in 
Holland. Once bricks have soaked up salt 
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water, they will be clammy ever after: You 
might as well tear the house down. The 
sea scoured up masses of sand and buried 
the soil under it. 

But you know the Dutch: stubborn. I saw 
them work with power shovels, and drag- 
lines. They dig around in the sand until 
they find the soil. Then they pick the soil 
up and spread it on top of the sand. Square 
yard by square yard, acre by acre, farm by 
farm. The Government does it—and recovers 
part of the cost by a 30-year special assess- 
ment against the farm—a sort of mortgage. 

“These farms are going to be better than 
they were.” 

Bad as it was, Holland has seen worse. In 
one night in November 1421, about 344 per- 
cent of Holland's whole population was 
drowned. It was then that the Dutch really 
declared war on the sea. Since then, they 
have become virtuosos at working with water 
and mud and sand and sea currents. 

They have developed special. machinery: 
A barge that capsizes itself and dumps its 
load of clay, then rights itself—same idea as 
@ dump truck. A mattress woven of wil- 
low branches—it’s the world’s biggest piece 
of basketry, being about half an acre. You 
float it to the job as a raft. Then you sink 
it, by weighing it down with rocks. It pro- 
tects the bottom against the scouring action 
of tide currents. The suction dredge is a ship 
that sends a sort of elephant’s trunk down 
to the sea bottom, and sniffies up sand, 
mixed with water—same idea as a vacuum 
cleaner. Then, through a long pipe, it dumps 
this sandy water in some selected place. The 
water runs off, but the sand remains: this 
is how they now build their giant dikes in 
the Zuider Zee: they pour them. It looks 
wonderfully effortless: just a few ships on 
the vast water surface, and, of course, no 
dust—everything floats and flows,'and the 
dike comes into being. 

Only the big bulk of a dike is sand, or 
any other earthfill that is handy. The sides 
are of a fancy watertight clay, which you 
find here and there on the sea bottom, if 
you know your way around. The sides of a 
dike are also armored with those willow 
mattresses. A layer of straw is often sand- 
wiched in. Then the seaward side is paved 
with stones. Down the canal that’s always 
there in Holland, there always comes a barge 
loaded with stones for some dike somewhere. 
Holland has no stones; they have to be im- 
ported, and a Dutchman can tell: this load 
came from Germany, this one from Norway, 
this one is Swiss. 

In dike building or repairing, the great 
moment comes when its all completed but 
for a small gap. Through this gap the tides 
flow in and out as raging currents, sweeping 
away any earthfill you might shovel there 
or pour there. But four times a day, for a 
few minutes each time the water levels on 
both sides of the dike are even, and the 
current is slack. At that moment, they 
bring up a barge, loaded with rocks; they 
tow it into the gap and sink it: job completed. 


THE MONSTER 


For Holland the sea is a double-headed 
monster. It comes as flood, and it also 
comes as salt. “The.devil, and the poison,” 
say the Dutch. Salt in the soil kills plants 
two ways: Directly, and by making the soil 
pasty and airtight, instead of nice and 
crumbly. And salt keeps getting into Hol- 
land's soil. It comes up the rivers, much 
farther inland than people used to know. 
Salt water is heavier than fresh. It pushes 
inland as an undertow, underneath fresh 
water that is flowing into the sea. Then a 
ship comes and mixes the two. The poisoned 
water then sneaks into the canals, into the 
fields. 

Locks don’t keep it out. The world’s 
biggest locks lead from the sea into the canal 
to Amsterdam Harbor. Every time a steam- 
ship passes through, a load of salt comes in 
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with it and spreads through Holland’s inland 
waters. So the whole country’s canal system 
must be continuously sweetened up with 
fresh water from the Rhine. And now even 
the Rhine is getting slightly salty. It’s not 
enough to taste, but enough to worry the 
Dutch. Reason—deep coal mines in Germany 
Strike salt water. They have to pump it out; 
it finds it way into the Rhine—‘“Europe'’s 
big sewer,” as a Dutchman bitterly describes 
it. The Dutch are now getting ready to do 
a big persuasion job on Germany. It’s quite 
a brainteaser, though. Just exactly how do 
you get rid of floods of salt water that spring 
up in the middle of a country? 

But for Holland the biggest salt invasion 
is by seepage through the soil. It stands to 
reason: you’ve got land below sea level;. the 
sea water will flow in if it can. Sometimes 
it seeps inland through layers deep under- 
ground, and from there upward into the soil. 
Then the yields get poor. The precious cows 
give less milk. Ona century basis, the polder 
idea turns out to be not so: 5 

(We in the United States are inviting the 
same trouble on both coasts, where we pump 
up ground water for irrigation, and thus 
cause sea water to flow inland underground. 
But we still have time.) 

The Dutch have done much thinking about 
this. And they have come up with a typical 
Dutch answer: they need a canal. 

Here is the reasoning: you have to see to it 
that the water outside the polder, the water 
that’s pressing to get in, is fresh and not salt. 
This means each polder ought to be sur- 
rounded by a fresh-water canal, in which the 
water level is kept high. This is the main 
new trick—apart from sheer size of their 
operations—that the Dutch have added to 
their art in this century. And the Zuider Zee 
works are a gigantic example of it. The first 
step of that project was a superdike that 
seals off the whole Zuider Zee from the open 
sea. The Dutch closed that one off in 1933. 
Then they waited 5 years, letting water flow 
out through the sluice gates, but never in. 
Slowly the Zuider Zee, fed by the River Isset, 
a branch of the Rhine, turned into a fresh- 
water lake. As it changed its water, it 
changed its name. Today, Dutchmen appre- 
ciate it if you call it the Issel Lake. 

It’s out of this fresh-water lake that 
they're now building their polders and get- 
ting their new land. When all the polders 
are in, the fresh-water lake will still survive 
as a system of broad waterways between the 
polders. And now they have their eye on 
two more spots where they think the same 
trick system will work—build a dam, de- 
velop a fresh-water lake, and then build 
polders into it. They think they can pump 
themselves up a couple of very nice little 
provinces. The first spot is the delta of the 
Rhine—the island country that was so hard 
hit in 1953. The second spot is a string of 
islands off the coast. These projects take 
us well past the middle of the 2lst century. 

You see again how big the time-scale is 
on which the Dutch do their geographical 
engineering. This may be why the whole 
thing has got so little attention. Everybody 
knows something of the sort is going on; 
but at any one time, everything you see 
looks like old news, slightly stale: 

“Why,” says the tourist, “I heard about 
all this when I was a child.” 

Yet the thing as a whole is terrific news, 
centurywise. It proves once more what 
may be the biggest new thing man has 
learned in this country: There’s always 
more of everything! We don’t need new 
continents to take over: there’s more of 
everything right where we are; more food, 
more oil, more wood, more water, more jobs. 
Each time it seems incredible, but each time 
somebody comes and proves it’s true. And 
now the Dutch come, right in the middle of 
tight, crowded small old Europe, and prove 
it is true even of land! 


And don't think the Dutch have it easy, 
and that their country sort of invites land- 
making. Not so. All this time, Holland is 
sinking! The geologic evidence is conclu- 
sive: Holland is sinking under the sea at 
the rate of 6 inches per century. This does 
not discourage the Dutch. 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of the three members of the Ways and 
Means Committee that voted against 
H. R. 6000, the social-security bill, when 
it was approved by our committee in 
1950. I was also 1 of the 14 Members of 
the House who voted “No” when the bill 
was finally passed. I opposed the social- 
security setup because I was convinced 
that the program was both unsound and 
dishonest, a Ponzi-type shell game sold 
to the American taxpayer as-a plan to 
provide security in his old age. 

The Brookings Institution character- 
ized our social-security setup as a plan 
whereby “the present generation do the 
promising; future generations do the 
paying.” 

Mr. Speaker, the following analysis of 
the social-security setup by Melchior 
Palyi, a noted Midwest economist, based 
upon the book Fact and Fancy, by Dil- 
lard Stokes, is so true and so pertinent 
that I include it as a part of my remarks. 

Soctat Security: FACT aND FANCY 


(By Dillard Stokes, reviewed by Melchior 
Palyi) 

How many people are aware of the fact 
that our social security is neither insurance 
nor charity, though Federal agencies call it 
both, as it suits their purpose? That you 
and I are forced to pay taxes but are entitled 
to nothing? Yet, the law is quite clear on 
this point. 

Whether or not social security is to be 
considered a.fraud, it certainly is neither 
“social” nor does it offer “security.” The 
millionaire president of a large corporation 
can get the full benefits of some $160-odd 
dollars a month for his wife and himself 
if he retires at 65—on a $50,000 income from 
dividends. A pauper who paid for many 
years may get nothing. By 1953, not less 
than 6,400,000 people died without receiving 
a cent for themselves or their estates, though 
they had paid their dues. A married couple 
of oldsters may draw less than the same 
couple would if they lived together un- 
married. Your widow gets nothing until 
she is 65, unless you leave children under 18 
behind; she must not receive benefits in her 
own right. Adopted children must be close 
blood-relatives. Your penniless sister or 
aunt cannot inherit a single penny. The 
book is replete with details of this sort, hand- 
somely documented. It makes exciting 
reading, thanks to the “personal touch”. It 
deals with individual types of victims as well 
as with the victimization of most of us. 

What kind of a system is this? What are 
its guiding principles? Arbitrariness is its 
No. 1 rule, the total absence of a rational 
relationship between benefits and contribu- 
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tions, between “need” and benefits, or be- 
tween fiscal spending and rever.ue raising. 
A second, well-camoufiaged principle is the 
evident urge to create extra revenues for the 
Federal Treasury. A third one is: To pro- 
vide maximum benefits—to the politicians, 
by built-in share-the-wealth features, osten- 
sibly favorable to some lowest-paid cate- 
gories and to those entering the system in 
their 50’s. A so-called reserve fund, a finan- 
cial legerdemain as .Senator Byrrp has 
stamped it, completes the picture. 

This book is a masterpiece of condensa- 
tion. A fantastic maze of facts, figures, and 
legal technicalities is so cleverly organized 
that they almost seem to act out their roles, 
this without detriment to logic and compre- 
hensiveness. The author makes one mis- 
take: He proposes a clean and brushed-up 
compulsory system of his own construction. 
A fraud is a fraud is a fraud, as Gertrude 
Stein might have said; it is hopeless to try 
and reform it. Besides, maybe people do not 
mind being fooled when appearances make 
them feel that they may get something for 
nothing. Why, a tax is a tax, and it is fun 
to hope that some day one may get some- 
thing back, which is most unusual. That 
the thing is leading the Nation into the 
gravest of troubles—at a remote date—wor- 
ries very few among us. 





Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. POWELL: Mr. Speaker, April 28, 
1956, marks the fourth anniversary of 
the signing of the peace treaties between 
the United States and Japan. In observ- 
ance of the event I wish to extend my 
sincere felicitations to the people of 
Japan, Emperor Hirohito, and His Excel- 
lency Masayuki Tani, Ambassador of 
Japan. 

There is a new atmosphere in Japan 
today and it is an atmosphere in keeping 
with liberal democracy elsewhere in the 
free world. In the years since the termi- 
nation of the Second World War, Japan 
has adopted a new approach in the realm 
of government, and accordingly has en- 
acted a new democratic constitution 
based upon the principle of human rights. 
It seems quite clear that the new consti- 
tution has functioned well and that the 
new postwar democracy has been an edu- 
cative and enlightening force. Japan is 
in no danger of reverting to the “good old 
days.” Although the ancient trappings 
of feudalism are not entirely eliminated, 
they are mostly on the way out. Political 
democracy has brought about many val- 
uable changes. 

Over 10 years have passed since the 
end of World War II, and we may now 
take stock of Japan’s amazing recovery 
from the havoc wrought by that unhappy 
conflict. Few scars are left today to tell 
the story of that great catastrophe. 
Cities and towns have been rebuilt, new 
factories have sprung up, and the wheels 
of industry and commerce set in motion. 
Japanese ships again plough the seas. 
Japan’s recent accession to second place 
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among the shipbuilding nations of the 
world again puts the country’s shipyards 
in the position of leadership they enjoyed 
before the war. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama outlined 
the social goals of his government in a 
speech on January 30, 1956, to the Diet 
in which: he said: “stabilization of na- 
tional life is indispensable to the attain- 
ment of real independence.” In addi- 
tion to the modernization of industry, 
bringing labor and- management closer 
together, and promotion of international 
trade, the Prime Minister pledged social- 
security improvements, tax reduction, 
housing, and election revision. 

Economically, Japan has set her feet 
soundly in the paths of progress and it 
is reasonable to expect that her eco- 
nomic advance will be accelerated. It 
is true that there are still some tower- 
ing difficulties to be surmounted but 
when we recall the utter ruin of a decade 
ago we have good reason to believe that 
the next 10 years will witness equally 
great rewards for Japan’s efforts. 

.In the international field, Japan has 
been received back into the comity of 
nations. Although Japan has not yet 
become a member of the United Nations, 
she is a contributing member of many of 
the special agencies sponsored by the 
international organization, There are 
more than 100 UNESCO associations 
working in Japan. The Japanese Na- 
tional Commission has cooperated with 
UNESCO Headquarters in translating 
representative literary works, carrying 
out oceanographic research, and con- 
ducting studies in social tensions and 
other matters. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu in his 
address to the Diet on January 30, 1956, 
expressed his conviction that the world’s 
quest for peace will ultimately succeed. 
In outlining the foreign policy aims of 
Japan he placed cooperation with this 
quest at the head of the list: 

We cannot accomplish the task of building 
up a new Japan as a free and democratic 
country without cooperating closely with 
the free and democratic nations of the 
world. This is why our Government, in con- 
ducting the independent diplomacy of its 
own, considers cooperation with the United 
States as the basis of national policy. 

With the United States we dre maintaining 
cooperation along all lines, including na- 
tional defense. This cooperative relation- 
ship is essential to the consummation of our 
independence and to the advantage of our 
international position, and the necessary 
measures must be carried out under 
thorough mutual understanding and inti- 
mate contact. 


His Excellency Masayuki Tani, Am- 
bassador to the United States in dis- 
cussing what he had learned at the 
Bandung Cenference has laid particular 
stress on help to the underdeveloped na- 
tions to block Communist opportunity for 
propaganda and intrigue. Further, Am- 
bassador Tani declares: 

In order to stem the fast-rising tide of 
communism in these’ regions military pre- 
paredness on the part of free nations is, of 
course, necessary. But the Communist 
peace offensive has to be countered with a 
peaceful campaign of education and with 
programs for economic development. It is 


here that Japan can play an important 
role * * * Japan has joined the Colombo 
pian. 


She has plans of her owm for con- 
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tributing to the economic development of 
southeast Asia, but she cannot carry them 
out without cooperation from the United 
States. 


Looking ahead, one feels satisfied that 
the prospects for an increasingly better 
life for the Japanese people are good in- 
sofar as they are within Japan’s own 
control. The conduct of her neighbors, 
of course, must needs influence any pic- 
ture one attempts to draw. Japan’s role 
must be one of peace and we must hope 
that the signs of lessening of interna- 
tional tension now perceivable on world 
horizons are not false but will grow 
greater until they usher in a new era of 
assured prosperity. 





The Democratic Party’s Dilemma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit under unanimous-consent order, a 
very illuminating editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 27, 1956. 
I think it serves to very accurately and 
fairly explode the myth that the Presi- 
dential aspirant is casting about through 
the country. I think this editorial defi- 
nitely indicates the position of the Demo- 
cratic Party on a very important issue 
which President Eisenhower has squarely 
faced and undertaken to resolve. 

The editorial follows: 

THe DemocraTic ParTy’s DILEMMA 


Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s address in New York 
on Wednesday did more to emphasize than 
to resolve the fundamental dilemma of the 
Democratic Party. No one doubts Mr. Steven- 
son's deep personal concern for “the old prin- 
ciple that the American heritage of liberty 
and opportunity is not to be confined to 
men, women, and children of a single race, 
a single religion or a single color.” No one 
can question, either, the truth of his asser- 
tion that the Supreme Court decisions 
against segregation involve “social change 
in some areas of our country, and all social 
change creates massive problems of adjust- 
ment.” What the Nation may rightly chal- 
lenge is Mr. Stevenson’s twin contentions 
that moral leadership is lacking in Washing- 
ton today and that it can emerge, especially 
on this issue, from the Democratic Party. 

Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, who 
has recently been urging a more active fight 
against segregation by the administration 
and his own Democratic Party, said that Mr. 
Eisenhower in his first 2 years in office, “did 
as much as any other President of the United 
States had done in a comparable period to 
bring about equality and dignity for all 
American citizens.” The progress. made in 
the District of Columbia, in the Armed Forces 
and their bases, in the persuasion exerted 
by the President's Committee on Government 
Contracts upon the firtns doing business with 
the Government, was in line with the finest 
traditions of the Republican Party, as well 
as with an enlightened concept of Presiden- 
tial authority. 

Meanwhile, the House Judiciary Committee 
has just approved an administration civil- 
rights program, which would set up a Fed- 
eral commission on the subject, as well as 
a division in the Justice Department, provide 

\ 
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authority for the Attorney General to bring 
suit, in the courts for those deprived of civil 
rights, offer a more direct course than the 
present requirement that State remedies be 
exhausted before the Federal Government 
can act, and give statutory protection against 
infringements on the right to vote, 

All of this constitutes progressive action, 
recognizing at once the clear need to move 
forward on civil rights, and the necessity 
for moderation in a situation which has in- 
flamed opinion, North and South, It is a 
policy that has overwhelming Republican 
support. 

On the Democratic side is the plain fact 
that the party contains the extremes of 
segregationist and desegregationist senti- 
ment, running the gamut from Senator East- 
LAND to Representative PowEeLL. As a party, 
it cannot be said to have a policy on the 
issue and it is certain that any President 
who tried to pacify both Democratic wings 
would wind up in complete futility, even 
though, in Mr. Stevenson’s words, he might 
“work ceaselessly and with a sense of great 
urgency.” His hardest task would be to 
reconcile the divergerit Democrats. 

While the Democrats are poised on the 
horns of this dilemma, for Mr. Stevenson to 


_ raise the civil-rights issue against the Re- 


publicans is, to put it mildly, imprudent, It 
was, after all, 19 Democratic Senators and 77 
Democratic Representatives who signed the 
manifesto accusing the Supreme Court of 
“creating chaos and confusion, charging that 
the Justices “undertook to exercise their 
naked judicial power,” and pledged them- 
selves to use all lawful means to bring about 
a reversal of the school desegregation deci- 
sion. There are far too many such skeletons 
rattling in the Democratic background for 
Mr. Stevenson’s charge to be taken seriously. 





A New Twist to NATO—What Next? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a very interesting article 
by that outstanding newswriter, Mr. 
Constantine Brown, which appeared in 
the Evening Star for last evening. 

Mr. Brown points out that Mr. Dulles 
now proposed to change the character of 
the NATO organization. Are we headed 
for another Marshall plan in Europe? 
In, view of the debacle in France, better 
more slowly, Mr. Dulles. 

The article follows: 

SHIFTING TO AN Economic NATO 
: (By Constantine Brown) 
DULLES’ DECISION BELIEVED PROMPTED BY MILI- 
TARY COALITION’S WEAK POINTS 

NATO is by way of changing its military 
character to become another branch of for- 
eign economic assistance. 

This column reported from Paris some 2 
weeks ago that Prime Minister Guy Mollet, 
in an effort to bolster up his shaky political 
position due to difficulties in Algeria, had 
suggested a revamping of the Western de- 
fense coalition. He urged America in par- 
ticular to shift to accent on NATO from a 
defensive military organization into a kind 
of welfare group with the primary purpose of 
helping out the peoples in the undeveloped 
countries. He mentioned specifically Algeria, 
where France is fighting against the Arab 
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nationalists such a severe campaign that it 
had to remove nearly all the troops it main~ 
tained in Germany. 

The proposition of M. Mollet was not 
taken seriously in responsible American quar- 
ters in Paris. And for good reasons. A few 
weeks earlier, while on an official visit to 
Washington, Italy’s President Giovanni 
Gronchi had suggested in a speech in Wash- 
ington that the economic rather than the 
military side of the alliance should hence- 
forth be stressed. 

This suggestion was quickly brushed aside 
by no less than Secretary of State Dulles, 
who stated at a press conference: ‘“The mem- 
bership of the NATO was picked primarily, 
I would say; for strategic and military consid- 
erations. I think that the economic prob- 
lems can be dealt with through other organ- 
izations.” 

And indeed we have the ICA (International 
Cooperation Administration), the successor 
of the Marshall and other economic assist- 
ance plans, as the agency which distributes 
tax dollars to our allies. 

It wag therefore somewhat surprising when 
our Secretary of State announced on Tues- 
day, without being specific as to details, 
that he would take to the next week’s meet- 
ing of the foreign ministers of the NATO 
countries in Paris a plan for transforming 
that coalition into a broader association, 
shifting its objectives to a permanent 
instrument of western cooperation, rather 
than a military deterrent to Communist 
aggression. 

By a strange coincidence, Mr. Dulles men- 
tioned at his Tuesday press conference eco- 
nomic assistance to Algeria (which is one 
of the most prosperous parts of France and 
where the present troubles arise from politi- 
cal and not economic difficulties). 

He also mentioned economic assistance to 
Middle Eastern countries, upon which 
Europe depends for oil. It happens that 
Saudi Arabia, one of the principal oil coun- 
tries, is extremely well heeled. So is Iraq, 
another of the chief oil purveyors of the 
world. In both those countries the problems 
are again political and not economic. Iran 
is less prosperous because it still feels the 
ill effects of the attempted. nationalization 
of its oilfields and refineries under the Com- 
munist-inspired former Prime Minister 
Mossadegh. 

There is little or no economic trouble in 
Syria and Jordan. Turkey’s present acute 
troubles are due to that country’s inability 
to meet its short-term obligations to Britain, 
Prance, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
The Turks have asked us for a $300 million, 
interest-bearing loan. But this has been 
denied to them. 

The proposed shift on the part of the 
Secretary of State, insofar as the concept of 
NATO is concerned, was caused apparently 
by his realization that the military organi- 
zation established in 1949 for the sole pur- 
pose of presenting a solid defensive wall to 
the Soviet’s aggressive plans is now working 
only on three cylinders. 

Its Western European members, particu- 
larly France and Germany, which were in- 
tended to be the backbone of the organiza- 
tions, are extremely prosperous. The high 
degree of prosperity has rendered the Ger- 
man people reluctant to support the organi- 
zation of a treaty force of 500,000 men which, 
together with the 6 American and 4 British 
divisions supplemented by an adequate air 
and naval force, would have enhanced the 
strength of the defense wall. The German 
Government and Parliament have been going 
through the motions of creating the treaty 
force, but so far it still is only a blueprint. 

The French were compelled to remove their 
NATO ground forces to trouble-ridden Al- 
geria, The struggle there may last for some 
time, and the French Government is in no 
mood to draft new forces to replace those 
sent across the Mediterranean. On top of 
all these considerations is the overriding 
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reason why the military NATO has been fal- 
tering recently: The conviction of most 
Western European governments that Russia 
no longer intends to use military weapons 
to achieve her’ purposes in Western Europe. 
This has produced in some countries a wave 
of neutralism, in others a lackadaisical at- 
titude toward military preparedness, de- 
spite the assistance afforded them by the 
United States. 

Our friends in continental Europe have 
now devised a plan to transform NATO into 
a benevolent association (with the United 
States as the chief purveyor of benevolence). 
In order to avoid a flop with serious political 
repercussions at home Secretary Dulles, who 
only a few weeks ago rejected the idea of the 
coalitions’s becoming merely an. economic 
alliance, has reversed himself and decided to 
accept the suggestions of Italy’s President 
Gronchi and France’s Prime Minister Mollet. 





Lynwood, Calif., School Demonstrates 
Practical Achievements in Realistic Dis- 
aster Drill Including Bomb Casualties 
and All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to herewith present a 
letter to me dated April 23, 1956, from 
Mr. “Trig” Svendsen, director area E, 
civil defense, city of Lynwood, Calif., in 
the great 23d Congressional District 
which I represent this my 10th year in 
this great legislative body. The letter 
and the text of the newspaper writeup 
about it are self-explanatory. 

I know you, Mr. Speaker, and all of 
my colleagues in this great legislative 
body, will join witt. me in congratulating 
this civil-defense program there as re- 
vealed in this letter to me and in the 
newspaper writeup: 

City oF LYNWoop, CALIF., 
April 23, 1956. 
The Honorable CLYDE DoYLg, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DoyLte: Enclosed you will find 
a clipping from the local newspaper, with 
pictures, of the bombing staged at Hosler 
Junior, April 19, by the students who have 
completed training in civil defense under 
the supervision of the teachers of the school. 

Mr. Caples, principal, and Mr. Landis, 
teacher, with the help of 116 pupils who 
make up the medical unit, first aid, trans- 
portation, wardens, fire crew, canteen, engi- 
neers, radio, rescue, with chiefs for each 
division, proved that the foundation work 
by the Lynwood Civil Defense Office with 
the aid of films and talks by representatives 
of civil defense from our region office in Los 
Angeles, has been very gratifying. 

Thought you might like to have this clip- 
ping in the ConGREssIONAL RECORD. 

Yours very truly, 
“Tric” SvENDSEN, 
Director, Area E. 


Hosier ScuHoot STAGES REALISTIC DISASTER 
DritL, BomMB, CASUALTIES, AND ALL 
The shrill continuing ringing of the alarm 


bell at Hosler School at 2:31 Monday after- 
noon followed by an aerial bomb explosion 
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set into motion the first fully realistic dis- 
aster drill to be conducted under the civil- 
defense organization in this area. 

A minute before the alarm was Sounded, 
the passing bell had rung, and the entire 
student body was in the halls and about the 
grounds preparing to go to the next class. 
As the alarm sounded, there was a rapid but 
orderly scurrying to the assigned rooms, and 
within seconds not a student was to be seen. 
Put into execution was the disaster plan 
which has been part of the study course for 
all students at the junior high. 

Under the desks and tables a hank of hair 
or a patch of clothing was all that could be 
seen. Windows were rapidly opened to pre- 
vent shattering glass from being blown in- 
ward in case of explosion. That was the job 
of the teachers and one siudent previously 
assigned in each room. Teachers were the 
last to disappear from sight. 

Soon an aerial bomb was exploded over the 
school. Not a sign of movement or a person 
could be seen except the observers at the 
drill. The youngsters remained in their 
cramped positions until after the all clear 
was sounded; then life began to unfold as 
the youngsters crawled from under their 
shelters and took their places at their desks. 

The room wardens emerged, wearing arm 
bands designating their official capacity. A 
check was made at each room for casualties. 
Cots were broken out and emergency hospi- 
talization was set up in the protected halls. 

Stretcher bearers brought in the casualties. 
Those able to walk were escorted by those 
who had taken the junior Red Cross first-aid 
training program. Each casualty was tagged 
with the simulated conditions found. 

Order prevailed throughout the entire 
drill. Although a drill, the staging came as 
a surprise to all except the few teachers and 
to those serving in the Capacity of junior 
civilian defense officials. 

Finally, after all casualties were checked 
in, rolls taken at each room to ascertain all 
were accounted for, the release bell sounded 
and school resumed normal activity. 

As.a climax to the drill, the 126 members 
of the junior civilian defense group were 
sworn ip with mass ceremonies and each of 
the wardens was issued his official civilian 
defense identification card by Trig Svendsen, 
civil-defense director. All junior wardens 
are from the upper Class, the seventh grade. 

At Hosler Junior High, all students get 
first-aid training and physiology study as 
well as civil-defense study and as part of the 
student-activity program there is a large 
chapter of junior Red Cross. 

High tribute to Hosler School for their re- 
sponse in the drill was paid by Svendsen and 
other civilian defense officials witnessing the 
drill. Special commendation was given to 
William Landis, science-math teacher who 
has charge of the junior civil defense at 
Hosler. 

Observers were Harvey Mydland, assistant 
regional civil defense coordinator of Los 
Angeles County; Leland Weaver, area E co- 
ordinator; Fire Chief Earl Gallaher, assist- 
ant local director of civil defense; Ralph 
Darton, chief of police and member of civil 
defense council; Fire Captain Robert Rutter; 
David MacArthur, assistant City engineer; 
Lewis M. Letson, assistant chief of the medi- 
cal division of Lynwood’s civil defense; Bob 
Compton, newly elected city councilman, 
and Allen T. Witter, of the Lynwood Press. 


In the pictures in the newspaper arti- 
cle headed “Realism Was Injected Into 
the Bomb Raid Drill,” it showed the stu- 
dents lying on the tennis court and 
“‘bpombed”’ students being carried off the 
tennis courts and schoolyard on realistic 
stretchers. It showed the first-aid group 
at work. Under these pictures appeared 
the following text: } 

Realism was injected into the bomb-rald 
drill at Hosler School staged Monday as a 
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surprise move by civilian defense officials. 
After the bomb exploded, three casualties are 
sprawled out in the open awaiting first-aid 
treatment. Center shows the emergency 
hospital set up in the protected school halls, 
lower left the junior wardens are bringing 
out first-aid equipment and preparing to set 
up cots. Lower right a casualty is being 
brought from one of the rooms to the emer- 
gency station. 





Herblock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain our colleagues will agree that no 
member of the fourth estate contributes 
more to lightening our moments than 
Herblock. I am pleased to direct to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
remarks by Mr. Robert ,C. Osborn and 
Mr. Elmer Davis, which appear in the 
March 12, 1956, issue of the New Repub- 
lic. Mr. Osborn comments on Herblock’s 
10th anniversary as cartoonist for the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

HOMAGE TO HERBLOCK 


(Since there is only one Herblock, and he 
is unmatched, his 10th anniversary as car- 
toonist for the Washington Post and Times 
Herald is an event requiring some note. 
Since 1946, his drawings on the editorial 
page of the only morning daily in Washing- 
ton, D. C., have been as important to the 
residents of the Nation’s Capital (there are 
only residents, no citizens, since Washing- 
tonians don’t have the right to vote) as their 
morning cup of coffee, and considerably 
more stimulating. Syndicated in 180 news- 
papers, Herblock has, over the past decade, 
been honored by 2 Pulitzer Prizes and top 
awards of the American Newspaper Guild, the 
National Headliner Club, and the American 
Veterans Committee.) 

(By Robert C. Osborn) 


I think what distinguishes Herblock is 
that in a culture which is sugar-coating 
everything and which is scared to even mut- 
ter the unvarnished truth—Herblock comes 
out every day with the unvarnished truth. 
This is a great relief to a lot of people. We 
are so hag-ridden by the singing hucksters, 
60 surfeited with counterfeit presentations— 
from car design to the fake eroticism of 
whispered weather reports—that Herblock 
affects all of us about the way a sound buoy 
affects the fog-bound sailor. We shout for 

y. 
Ta how does he lend us this encourage- 
ment and this point of reference? Primarily 
by his ideas. His force is the idea. Each 
day he distills an exceedingly intelligent and 
trenchant idea. One is filled with admira- 
tion for the,way in which Herblock’s intel- 
ligence and“feeling are transposed and then 
welded into that day’s idea. It is always 
perspecttve and immaculate, in fact they are 
so well conceived that they can become clas- 
sics overnight. Witness the White Feather 
“Have a care, sir” cartoon, And because he 
is a man of enormous personal integrity, all 
of his ideas hold together and reinforce one 
another. Perhaps this accounts for the cu- 
mulative effect they have had on American 
political thinking. 

It is interesting that in presenting the idea 
Herblock rarely uses the enormous resources 
of history, literature, religion, mythology, 
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etc., at his disposal. Instead he prefers the 
immediate characters and types of the im- 
mediate scene. He has evolved a group of 
standardized caricatures of contemporary 
figures (for instance, a sort of Happy-Hooli- 
gan-faced person labeled “Eisenhower”), a 
collection of generalized types such as the 
congressman, the public, the politician, the 
big-business man, plus such things as the 
donkey and the elephant and his masterly 
creation of the bomb. 

This cast of characters which he employs 
day after day sets him free at once to hew 
out the idea and get it set down in clear, 
highly legible terms. And he never hesitates 
to use printed, literary labels in his drawings 
if it will speed up the comprehension of the 
cartoon—or if he feels that someone might 
miss the fact that a particular person is 
Nrxon rather than McCartny. Everything 
can be labeled if necessary for quick, staccato 
appraisal. ~ 

The actual printed drawing is. rarely, if 
ever, beautiful in the way a Daumier or the 
Kukriniksi or Goya or Rowlandson political 
cartoons can be beautiful. Those men, em- 
pioying the most sensitive lines synthesize 
and simplify the subject until the picture 
becomes plastically and rhythmically re- 
lated—integrated and alive the way an Egyp- 
tian bronze cat is integrated and alive. Not 
many cartoonists achieve this quality. Low, 
the English Herblock, produces clear, highly 
intelligent but monotonous drawings. Fitz- 
patrick, on the other hand, does pursue the 
esthetic possibilities of each cartoon. When 
he is dealing with a communications prob- 
lem, he evolves a single, large sinister wiry- 
legged black spider astride an enormous black 
landscape. The visual impression is of a 
single whole. Herbleck, on the other hand, 
never hesitates to use, glmost like an expert 
juggier, a very complex set of images and 
situations in order to present the overriding 
idea. 

Finally it occurs to me as I look at Her- 
block’s face that he is closely related to the 
great clowns. He looks like a great clown— 
and is more related to the light touch of a 
Grock, a Fratellini, a Will Rogers, a Keaton, 
than he is to the more ponderous Daumiers 
and Goyas. For, like the great clowns, he 
pursues the main ideas with infinite varia- 
tions of wit, humor, irony, and pity—using 
the pen as a saber or as a needle, stabbing 
with deadly precision at sham, cheating 
bombast, greed, complacency and any or- 
ganized folly. 

No wonder we like him. 
grateful for his presence. 


Worps as WEAPONS 
(By Elmer Davis) 

Herblock, who writes as well as he draws, 
is not a middle-of-the-roader. That posi- 
tion, he says in his book, Here and Now, has 
the same attraction for a lot of people that 
a coffee cup has for cigarette ashes—the 
ideal place to dump any kind of decision. 
When an administration, he says, seems 
motivated by a willingness to sacrifice prin- 
ciples to avoid trouble, it is the job of edi- 
torial people to show that they can get into 
more trouble by doing what is wrong than 
by doing what is right. 

But it is useless to introduce a book merely 
by quoting it. This is the work of a man 
who is tired of hearing people talk down to 
the public; he thinks there ought to be more 
talking up, and even talking back. He wishes 
that the President of the United -States— 
a former, even if somewhat accidental, presi- 
dent of Columbia University—might Lave 
done something to turn the tide of snow- 
nothingism by speaking up for intellectual- 
ism instead of against it. 

But Herblock doesn’t seem to think much 
of this administration. We have a Presi- 
dent who is not a father-image but an 


No wonder we are 


uncle-image—“a favorite uncle who has won . 


fame and fortune abroad.” But Herblock 
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wishes he would do a little more at home; 
“from the way people talk about ‘the men 
around the President’ you’d think he was 
being hustled off by a riot squad. After all, 
there’s nobody around him that he doesn’t 
want there.” Nobody ever excused Roose- 
velt (or Truman) on the ground that he 
didn’t know what was going on in his ad- 
ministration; whereas almost every news 
conference turns up something that has been 
on every front page, but the President hasn’t 
heard of it. 

For the people who have heard of those 
things, in the administration, Herblock has 
not much use—though he is seldom as can-- 
did as he is about Mr. Brownell (“Guilt by 
association is not good enough, guilt by 
numerology is not good enough, and an 
Attorney General who uses those methods 
is not good enough either”). But his thor- 
ough and incisive discussion of the num- 
bers game does not divert him from other, 
characters; including conspicuously Mr. 
Dulles. 

So you have a picture of an administra- 
tion in which “whatever the state of our 
defenses against possible foreign aggressors, 
the American Government has probably 
never been so firmly on guard against Amer- 
icans.”” This is the result of the Great 
Crusade, which, like some other crusades, 
turns out to have done most damage to 
people who had not been mentioned when 
it began. 

To those who reverence the uncle-image 
all this will be blasphemy, but it is worth 
thinking over what has happened in the 
past 4 years before we decide that we want 
4 years more of the same. 





Salute to Capital Airlines and Its Loyal 
Employees on the Capital Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
26, 1956, one of America’s foremost air- 
lines celebrated its 29th anniversary. 
Hearty congratulations on this happy 
occasion, and best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of this fine organization. 

Capital Airlines began its first sched- 
uled operation April 26, 1927, over a 
127-mile route from Pittsburgh to Cleve- 
land. Its home base was at Bettis Field, 
Pittsburgh, an airport that then was lit- 
tle more than cleared pasture land. The 
fleet of airplanes that this airline op- 
erated consisted of three single-engined 
open-cockpit Waco biplanes. 

In those early days passenger business 
was not solicited. Airmail was the chief 
source of revenue to all the fledgling air- 
lines. But as aircraft became larger and 
faster, with comfortable cabin accommo- 
dations, travelers began to take advan- 
tage of this new type of travel. 

Capital Airlines’ routes expanded 
slowly at first. During the 1930’s, when 
air travel began to increase in popular- 
ity, Capital spread its system map east 
and west and south until today close to 
6,000 miles of airlanes make up this great 
company. 

Although Capital is noted for many 
innovations throughout its long history, 
two events are outstanding contributions 
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to the development of commercial avia- 
tion. The firstrwas the introduction of 
the low-fare aircoach to domestic sched- 
uled travel in 1948. 

The second major event was the lead 
Capital took in bringing the jet age of 
commercial air travel to United States 
air transportation. Today Capital Air- 
lines is the only United States airline to 
fiy jet-prop transport airplanes. 

The fleet of jet-prop Viscounts serving 
Capital’s routes has brought a new_con- 
cept in flight to America. This is one 
of the chief reasons why Capital’s 29th 
anniversary carries such significance. 
The Viscounts have launched a new era 
of air transportation promising air trav- 
elers more comfort, more speed, and 
greater dependability than ever before. 

Capital Airlines is particularly fortu- 
nate in its top-flight management team: 
Mr. George Hann, chairman of the 
board, a prominent forward-looking at- 
torney of Pittsburgh, Pa.; President 
James H. “Slim” Carmichael, under 
whose administration Capital Airlines 
has made such excellent progress; and 
General Counsel Jennings Randolph, for- 
mer Congressman from West Virginia. 
Congratulations to these men on their 
fine leadership of the Capital team, and 
congratulations to the employees on their 
courteous, efficient, and safe air service. 





Progress in Formosa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 
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American Congressmen. It is also an honor 
for us to have been invited by your Depart- 
ment of State to visit your country. I wish 
to take advantage of this opportunity to con- 
vey to you our appreciation for the sympa- 
thetic understanding and support which you 
have been giving to our cause. As great and 
true friends to China, you may be interested 
in knowing the progress of Taiwan through 
your aid. 

Political democracy has been organized 
and practiced. People can, through their 
representatives, participate in legislative 
work in various levels of lawmaking bodies. 
They also elect their own magistrates or city 
mayors. 

All the elections in Taiwan have been car- 
ried out in accordance with President Omiang 
Kai-shek's counsel which stressed that “ob- 
servance of law, limitation of expenses, and 
selection of the best and ablest’” should be 
the guiding principles of these elections. 
The voters of the province have enthusiasti- 
cally gone to the polls in all the elections. 
The number of voters who actually cast their 
votes sometimes exceeded 90 percent of the 
total eligible voters. 

At present, all administrative programs, 
budgets, statutes, and regulations affecting 
the people’s rights and obligations have to be 
discussed and passed by the Taiwan Pro- 
vincial Assembly of the county and munici- 
pal councils, as the case may be, before they 
can be enforced. In the meantime, if the 
post of a county magistrate or municipal 
mayor should become vacant, the govern- 
mental authorities of a higher level have no 
right to appoint a successor. The vacancy 
must be filled by one duly elected by the 
people. 

Economically, agricultural and industrial 
production on the island has registered con- 
siderable increase each year. Reconstruc- 
tions are in rapid progress. There are more 
than 4,000 Government and privately owned 
industrial and mining establishments with 
over 300,000 employees. This number of 
working population does not include the 
fishermen, salt workers, and aborigines. In 
the past, the working people had a hard life. 
After the retrocession of Taiwan from Japan 
to China in 1945, the Government intro- 


Mr. JUDD. . Mr. Speaker, three mem-- duced various measures for the protection 


bers of the Legislative Yuan of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China, tem- 
porarily in Taiwan, Formosa, are study- 
_ ing our political institutions in the 

United States for 3 months on “leader 
grants” arranged by the State Depart- 
ment. 

They are Hon. Tsun-Ying Wong, Hon. 
Shu-chin Tsui, and Hon. Yi-ping Kiang. 
Miss Wong studied at the University of 
Michigan 20 years ago and in private life 
is Mrs. Ting. Dr. Tsui is a distinguished 
educator and student of international 
law. Mr. Kiang was for many years an 
eminent lawyer in Shanghai. ; 

All are members of the committee on 
foreign affairs of. the Legislative Yuan, 
which is a unicameral legislature of 770 
members, elected on the mainland in 
1948, 532 of them left their homes in 
mainland China to keep the Government 
of the Republic intact on Taiwan. 

At a luncheon here in the Capitol to- 
day for these distinguished visitors and 
members of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Miss Wong, who has 
served as chairman of their committee 
on foreign affairs, gave a report on 
progress in Taiwan, which under leave to 
extend my remarks I am happy to in- 
clude herewith: 

Appress sy Hon. WaNa TSUN-YING 


Tt is both a pleasure and a privilege for me braries and museums. 


of the people’s livelihood. The land re- 
forms have greatly benefited the farmers. 
The living standard of the people has been 
raised. They all enjoy a peaceful and stable 
life. We have no beggars on the streets. 

Educationally, during the Japanese occu- 
pation, opportunity for the Taiwanese to 
receive education was limited. Besides pri- 
mary education, the local people were al- 
lowed to be trained only in farming, and in 
the engineering and medical, professions. 
Admission to institutions of higher learning 
was restricted. The local people were not 
allowed to take law or political science 
courses. Before the retrocession of Taiwan 
to the Republic of China, there were in the 
Imperial Taiwan University only 85 Tai- 
wanese students, of whom 80 were studying 
for medicine, 2 for literature, 1 for science 
and 2 for engineering. 

Since the retrocession of Taiwan, the local 
people have been free to enter ‘any kind of 
school and to choose any subject for study. 
Great progress has been made in the field of 
education, both in the quality of it and in 
the number of students, 

During the Japanese occupation there 
were only 1,097 primary schools, 72 middle 
and vocational schools, 5 institutions of 
higher learning and a few public libraries 
and museums. Since the retrocession of 
Taiwan, there are 1,350 primary schools, 137 
middle schools, 77 vocational schools and 14 
institutions of higher learning. 

Social education, during the Japanese oc- 
cupation, was limited to a few public li- 
There were few fa- 


to speak to this gathering of distinguished cilities to give education to illiterate adults. 
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There are:now 22 public libraries, 2 museums, 
17 public playgrounds, 30 public reading 
rooms, and 4 social-education institutes. 
They stress the popularization of national 
on audio-visual education, and the 

e. 

In the 10 years following retrocession, the 
Government efforts at rehabilitation and at 
undertaking new construction, have resulted 
in marked improvement in communications 
and water conservation. R 

Thanks to the military and economic aid 
from the United States, Taiwan is now the 
strongest fortress as well as the loveliest 
place in southeast Asia. We are in the front 
line doing our utmost to guard against Com- 
munist invasion but we still need your sym- 
pathy and encouragement, so that when the 
time arrives we, free people, may stand to- 
gether to deliver those who are suffering 
Communist tyranny. 


vr 





How the West Helps Collectivization 
Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said these days regarding trade 
with Communist countries, Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an excerpt from the March issue of the 
International Peasant Union Bulletin, 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. . It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of food to the Communists, and it 
should serve to stiffen us in our deter- 
mination to stand firm against any form 
of trade with the Soviets and their satel- 
lites. Some people say that we should 
only withhold strategic materials. I 
maintain, as I have before, that every- 
thing is strategic to the Russians and to 
the Chinese Reds, and I would give them 
nothing, not even bubble gum. Who can 
deny the fact that food is strategic in the 
war for men’s minds and hearts. Let us 
give no succor or comfort to the Reds, 
The article follows: 

How THE West HELPs COLLECTIVIZATION 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 

The admirable resistance of peasants in 
East-Central European Soviet colonies made 
it impossible for the Communist puppet gov- 
ernments to proceed with their plans for cole 
lectivization of agriculture. Forced collec- 
tivization has made the food situation in 
East-Central European countries so alarming 
that the Communists were obliged to aban- ~ 
don it, as they faced a major political up- 
heaval among the population, 

The latest Soviet 5-year pian includes a 
new drive against the Russian peasant, and 
the Communist stooges in the captive coun- 
tries are coordinating their local attack on 
the peasants with Soviet plans. Before they 
start to wage their battle against the peas- 
antry, the Communists need to stock enough 
grain to be independent of food production 
in their respective countries. 

In the New York Times of March 11, Mr. 
J. H. Carmical in his article Reds Liven Trade 
in Farm Product reports that last week, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland con- 
tracted large orders of grain from Canada. 
One order alone, placed last week, included: 
11,200,000 bushels of wheat bought by 
Czechoslovakia and 7,500,000 bushels each by 
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Hungary and Poland. In addition, Czecho- 
slovakia purchased 1,600,000 bushels of 
barley. 

In selling grain to the captive countries, 
Canada is not helping to feed hungry peo- 
ple. The east-central European nations were, 
before the war, the breadbasket of Europe. 

Grain from Canada, on the contrary, helps 
the Communist governments to put down 
peasant resistance in captive countries. 
Where is the logic of such actions? The free- 
world press applauds the peasant resistance 
to Communist planning, while at the same 
time the West supplies the Communist gov- 
ernments with grain to help them crush the 
independence of the peasantry. 

Such Western tactics are one of the main 
reasons why communism is marching victo- 
riously forward. 

It is not very expensive to distribute food 
in the free world. The West helps the un- 
dernourisned peoples economically in action 
which are, in substance, giveaway schemes. 
There are sO many millions of undernour- 
ished people in the free world. Only to ade- 
quately feed India, for instance, would take 
all the free world’s available surpluses. B.S. 


America Salutes Israel Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 29; a mammoth America 
salutes Israel celebration is being staged 
at Yankee Stadium. With Judge 
Samuel S. Leibowitz as general chair- 
man, the following national organiza- 
tions are sponsoring this event: Farband 
Labor Zionist Order, B’nai Zion Order, 
American Trade Union Council for Labor 
Israel, and United States Committee for 
Sports in Israel. 

A program of speeches, plus musical 
and sports events is planned. A high- 
light of the afternoon will be a soccer 
match between the Israeli Oympic team 
and the American League All-Stars. 

Mr. Speaker, this commendable occa- 
sion will serve as an eloquent testimonial 
to the determination of the United States 
to maintain Israel’s place in the free 
world as a sovereign and democratic 
state. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a message I have prepared 
for the occasion: 

It is with a great deal of deep personal 
satisfaction that I join in the America Sa- 
lutes Israel celebration. An anniversary is 
always a great occasion, but the eighth an- 
niversary of Israel’s independence is an 
especially significant milestone. 4 

It is a milestone which attests to the de- 
termination, the will to survive, the courage 
of the people of this bastion of democracy. 
It is a milestone which has particular sig- 
nificance to all Americans. For democracy 
in Israel is, like democracy in the United 
States, a divine incentive—the inescapable 
logic of her whole destiny. 

This stake—the survival of a fellow de- 
mocracy—forms the indissoluble bond, the 
moral bridge which is far more durable than 
that which might unite us with any other 
people. 

America’s ties with Israel are also spiritual, 
personal, human, and humanitarian. And 
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as long as our western civilization endures, 
the priceless heritage of the religion which 
was cradled in Jerusalem will bind us to her 
destiny. 

The new nation of Israé] numbers among 
its citizens immigrants from every modern 
community of the free world. Its roots are 
as nearly universal as those of any existing 
community of freemen. A little of America 
and all the rest of the countries of the world 
are there and each segment merged into the 
whole there endures a mutual bond of 
understanding and affection. 

Most Americans are pioneers at heart. 
Compared with the rest of the world, our 
national history is comparatively short, and 
most of our heritage glorifies the bold con- 
test with nature and adversity we have been 
witnessing in Israel these last 8 years. Living 
Americans have in their memories the satis- 
faction of seeing wilderness change to benev- 
olent living space, of watching homes and 
buildings and cities grow where nothing 
stood before, and of seeing deserts flower 
and hardy new generations rise up to popu- 
late an empty land. 

These things are close to us and dear to 
us. We understand the problems and dis- 
appointments of Israel as other nations, 
much further removed from the atmosphere 
of the frontier, will never understand. 

We applaud on this day Israel’s miraculous 
achievements during 8 years of troubled ex- 
istence. Everywhere there is progress. 
Everywhere the functions of government are 
performed with efficiency and skill. Law 
and order rule supreme within the borders. 
The humanitarian impulse and a willingness 
to build together a state based on justice, 
equality, and peace are the order of the day. 
This is Israel, 1956. That these conditions 
exist bodes well for a successful future. 

We pray to God on this significant occa- 
sion for the continued progress of Israel's 
spiritual adventure to secure the permanent 
freedom of her ancient home. We pray to 
God that she will be able to continue to live 
a life consecrated to the universal vision of 
fraternity and peace. If Israel will continue 
to serve this ideal, the new era of her free- 
dom will be worthy of the inheritance of 
those who have gone before. 

Our hearts go,out today to those many 
miles away who strive so sturdily and coura- 
geously for the survival of the Holy Land. 
We thank God for successes so far and pray 
for continued prosperity. 


We Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has decided upon the funda- 
mental principles in which its members 
believe and which were set forth in the 
Illinois Farm Bureau magazine of May 
1956. This interesting statement fol- 
lows: é 
We BELIEVE 

To Know what one believes gives quality 
to his thinking and purpose to his acts. 
Farm Bureau delegates, therefore, have de- 
cided on the fundamental principles in 
which they believed before writing the de- 
tailed resolutions which govern the Farm 
Bureau position. 

I particularly like the foreword of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation resolu- 
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tions. Believing these fundamentals will 
serve as a source of strength for all of us 
in the future, as they have for me in the 
past, I set them forth as this month’s mes- 
sage to you: 

“We believe— 

“In the American competitive enterprise 
system. 

“That man’s search for progress should 
be encouraged by maintenance of oppor- 
tunity, not hindered by illusions of security. 

“That a person should be rewarded in ac- 
cordance with his productive contribution 
to society. 

“That every man is entitled to own prop- 
erty, earn money honestly, save, invest, and 
spend as he chooses. 

“That property rights cannot be taken 
away without infringing on rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

“That the Constitution is the basic law 
of the land, and that its interpretation 
should be in accordance with the intent of 
its authors. 

“That Government regulatory functions 
should be based on law. 

“That Government should provide only 
minimum controls and aids. 

“That Government should stimulate, not 
discourage, individual initiative. 

“That propagandizing by Government is 
dangerous to the maintenance of self-gov- 
ernment. 

“That monopoly—whether by Govern- 
ment, industry, labor, or agriculture—is 
dangerous. 

“That voluntary cooperation is part of the 
American system. 

“That candidates for public office should 
state their beliefs with respect to commu- 
nism, socialism, and capitalism.” 

Orto STEFFeY, 
President, Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 


General Twining on Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in the city of Shreveport during 
the springtime each year local people join 
together for a festive occasion called the 
Holiday in Dixie. On the first day of this 
occasion—April 25, 1956—came Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force, and addressed a 
joint meeting of Shreveport civic clubs. 
The subject was, of course, air power, but 
on this particular occasion General 
Twining, America’s No. 1 airman, so 
carefully and ably mixed his remarks 
concerning the Air Force with local his- 
tory and local conditions as to strike his 
audience with surprise and admiration. 

This address is a most learned analysis 
of the importance of air power and it is 
entitled to especial attention from all of 
us who want our land to remain strong 
and invincible. I am pleased to present 
herewith this address: 

ADDREss BY GEN. Nat ian F. TwINInc, CHIEF 
or Starr, UNITED SiaTEes AIR FORCE, AT THE 
SHREVEPORT JOINT Civic CLuBs HoLIpay IN 
Drixiz, SHREVEPORT, LA., APRIL 25, 1956 
First, I want to thank you for asking me 

down here to be present during your Holi- 

day in Dixie celebration. I am always glad 
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to get away from the frenzied pace and pres- 
sure of Washington, and this is an especially 
nice time of year down here. To be able to 
attend your great show makes this trip a 
triple bonus for me. I wish I could stay 
with you through the entire celebration, but 
unfortunately, I cannot, 

You are all aware that Shreveport is 
closely allied to the Armed Forces today by 
reason of its close relationship with Barks- 
dale Air Force Base. I have been struck by 
this fact of your town’s background: Shreve- 
port owes its very existence to Armed Forces. 

To repeat some of your interesting local 
history, this locality, in 1815, was known as 
Bennett and Cain’s Bluff. Aside from a 
trading post on the Red River, its only other 
attraction was the Catfish Hotel. I under- 
stand that this hotel was named in honor 
of its main dish, taken fresh from the river 
and served to fur traders, rivermen, and 
cattlemen. 

Bennett and Cain’s Bluff could not grow, 
for it was locked in by the Great Raft, a 
hundred-year-old jam of driftwood in the 
Red River. This jam blocked off the bluff 
80 miles in each direction. 

A little later, the United States Army be- 
gan to haul freight through this territory 
along a route known as Military Road. This 
long, expensive trip could be shortened by 
using the river, so in 1833, the Army com- 
missioned a man named Henry Shreve to 
clear the jam. He built two floating bat- 
tering rams, and within a year had cleared 
the jam. Immediately, this locality began 
to prosper from steamboat trade. 

In gratitude, the townspeople here, named 
their newly incorporated city, Shreveport. 

This story is interesting to me because it 
illustrates the direct result of a military re- 
quirement which harnessed money and 
brains for the common good. Many people 
associate the military only with wars, but 
some of the greatest advances of civilization 
have been spurred by military necessity. 

For example, the need for quick trans- 
portation of Roman soldiers resulted in the 
Appian Way, part of which still exists. 

Or, take the airplane. The extensive ex- 
perimentation and developments by the 
Military Establishment over the last 50 years 
have resulted in many blessings. Not only is 
our Nation protected by the greatest air 
force in the world, it also enjoys the finest 
and safest commercial air-transportation 
system in the world. 

Or medicine, Maj. Walter Reed discovered 
that the mosquito transmits yellow fever. 
His discovery has led to almost complete 
elimination of this disease. 

And Maj. Carl Darnell, 45 years ago, per- 
fected a way to purify water with chlorine. 
His ideas are still in use throughout the 
world. 

I could go on and on. 

Perhaps the greatest result of military 
effort will be atomic energy. While learn- 
ing to make the most effective weapons of 
defense the world has ever seen, we have 
opened the door to undreamed sources of 
power, health, and wealth. 

Of course we would eventually have atomic 
energy, with or without military effort. 
However, there is no telling how many dec- 
ades it would have taken to pass through 
the various stages of experimentation and 
testing, had it not been for the Manhattan 
project and successive military projects. 

All through our history, military projects 
have contributed to our growing standard 
of living. 

Here in Shreveport you understand this 
very well. Barksdale Air Force Base is a 
real part of your community. Indeed, the 
20,000 acres of Barksdale was donated by 
this city in 1930. The base now furnishes 
employment for many local townspeople. 
The officers and airmen stationed here take 
part in local activities. Barksdale’s monthly 
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$314 million payroll contributes to commu- 
nity prosperity in a real way. Certainly our 
peacetime military activities have a benefi- 
cial effect here. 

And the benefits are mutual. I am very 
happy to see your fine new bridge over the 
Red River which connects Barksdale to 
Shreveport by a direct route. I realize that 
the decision to build this bridge was made 
out. of loyalty and your friendly desire to 
provide for mutual improvement. I think 
this is a wonderful thing—an exceptional 


- example of the common benefits of a peace- 


time, military-civic relationship. 

We are allowed to enjoy these benefits 
fully only during peacetime. It is here that 
our military forces make their greatest con- 
tribution. Instead of getting us into war, 
we have found that strong military forces 
can get us into peace—and keep us there. 

This year we are observing what we call 
a decade of security through airpower. 

This decade began, when we actually had 
a@ very small amount of military forces of 
any kin'!. After World War II, we reacted 
just as we did after the, First World War. 
We were so sick of war, and so relieved when 
war was ended that we were blind to the 
future. In haste we disbanded—actually 
ripped apart—the finest and largest defense 
organization in history. Our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force were all stripped. The resi- 
due were shoestring forces in every sense of 
the word. 

At the same time we were destroying our 
weapons, the Communists were rebuilding 
their forces. Their traditional goal of world 
domination had not been changed by World 
War II. Instead of duiling their competi- 
tive instincts, World War II had whétted 
their appetite for new conquests. 

In short order, the Communists launched 
their aggression in Greece; they took Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia; they solidified 
their hold over Poland, East Germany, and 
China. 

On all fronts_the Communists demon- 
strated complete willingness to use armed 
aggression whenever and wherever they 
thought it would pay. ' 

We were slow to react. Many Americans 
were stunned by this apparent reversal in 
behavior by people who, earlier, had been 
trusted allies. Russian soldiers had fought 
valiantly on our side, and we had given the 
Soviet Union millions of dollars worth of 
weapons and equipment. How could we be 
anything but friends? 

Too slowly we realized that our wartime 
friendship had been one-sided in every way. 
It is clear that the Soviets were using one 
adversary to help conquer another. We know 
now that their objective was not to be on the 
right side, but to be on the winning side. 

During the late 1940’s when we were large- 
ly unprepared to meet armed aggression, 
either here or against our allies, the Com- 
munists held back from an all-out effort. In 
retrospect it is easy to see what stopped 
them. 

During this period, the Communists were 
not held back by morals, ethics, or fear of 
public opinion. They have repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that these criteria have absolutely 
no effect on their policies or actions. 

Neither were they held back by our con- 
ventional armed strength. They were well 
on their way toward a powerful Red Army of 
almost 200 divisions. The land armies of all 
free nations were insignificant by com- 
parison, 

Certainly no naval force presented a 
threat to the Reds, rulers of the world’s 
greatest land mass. In fact, faced by the 
hostile Communist nation of great land area, 
most of the other naval powers channeled 
their military strengths into more effective 
areas. Indeed, almost purely by default, the 
Soviet Navy rose to its present No. 2 position. 
They needed no intensive shipbuilding pro- 
gram to achieve this standing. 


; 
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No, it was neither morals nor men, ethics 
nor battleships, that held the Communists 
back, It was our ability to send airplanes 
over their homeland; airplanes, which could 
deliver a knockout punch. 

Yes, even the small Air Force we had at 
that time, could mount a retaliatory attack 
with nuclear weapons. And during that 
time, the Soviets could not. For the moment, 
at least, they were forced to postpone major 
aggression as a course of action. 

They they decided to test our mettle in 
another way. The Berlin Blockade is a fa- 
miliar story to us all. Here again, American 
airpower effectively blocked a Communist 
move, made the Reds look ridiculous, and 
did more than any other one act to give our 
allies faith in us. 

Shortly after this came an event which em- 
phasized the importance of airpower. The 
first nuclear explosion in Russia was a punc- 
tuation mark—signalling the end of an era 
of American safety by isolation. In World 
War II, we played the game of blackouts and 
air-raid drills, but there was never danger of 
a significant attack. ss 

Now, the Soviets had in their hands the 
growing power to attack us here at home. 
Still, we were safe. We retained the abiltiy 
to hit back harder than we were hit. 

The Communist planners were intelligent, 
cool men, with much patience. They were 
not strong enough yet, so they held back and 
turned their attention to lesser goals. 

Like Korea. Here they believed they would 
find little resistance, and so the Commu- 
nists moved south into the free part of 
Korea, which they coveted. 

Again, American airpower helped to save 
the day. It is generally admitted that our 
bombers and fighters played a big role in pre- 
venting allied troops from being pushed into 
the sea. 

Instead of being pushed into the sea, our 
forces were able to achieve the United Na- 
tions objective, which._was denial of South 
Korea to the aggressor. That this could. be 
accomplished in the face of overwhelming 
numbers of Communist ground forces is a 
tribute to our air units in Korea. 

Even more important: that the Korean 
war was kept localized is a tribute to long- 
range American airpower, like the airpower 
now based at Barksdale. The B-47’s here, 
and the B-36’s at Fort Worth were part of the 
force that kept Communist aggression 
localized. ‘ 

Perhaps one might say that the Commu- 
nists may have done us a big favor when 
they attacked South Korea. They jogged 
us into reversing the trend of weak defenses. 
We finally realized that weakness invites 
attack and strength deters aggression. . 

I want to emphasize that throughout this 
entire 10-year period, our security has been 
guaranteed by one fact. The Reds have 
realized that we could hit back harder than 
we could be hit. 

They have been working hard to swing 
this balance the other way by building a 
powerful modern air force, armed with both 
fission and fusion weapons. They have 
achieved a formidable success in building up 
their airpower. Yet they have not succeeded 
in swinging the balance to their favor. They 
are ahead of us in many categories of air- 
planes, the most serious of which is in the 
heavy jet bomber category. Nevertheless, 
we feel that we have maintained a lead in 
comparative overall effectiveness. 

This lead is what it will take to guarantee 
continuing security. If in 1966 we are to 
-be able to observe a second decade of secu- 
rity through airpower, we must work harder 
than ever to insure our airpower lead. 

Here are some of the things we are doing 
in this line. 

We are extending the range of our air- 
planes. For example, the B—47 is a medium- 
range bomber. To give it intercontinental 
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range we use overseas bases and aerial re- 
fueling. As you know, Barksdale partici- 
pated in a major milestone in military avia- 
tion. In February 1954, the entire 30l1st 
Medium Bomb Wing of 45 B-47’s refueled in 
the air and flew almost 5,000 miles from here 
to North Africa. 

But the performance of the B-47 is penal- 
ized by having to descend from efficient alti- 
tudes to hook up with the old, low, and slow- 
fiying KC-97’s. During the next 10 years 
we will convert our refueling force to jet 
tankers whose altitude and speed approach 
that of the B-47. 

Then too, during the next few years, our 
heavy bomber force will be modernized. 

The B-36 is now beginning its retirement, 
to be replaced by the B-52 heavy jet bomber. 
In view of the increased threat posed by the 
Communist air force, we have accelerated 
our B-52 program. Even now, we are weigh- 
ing the advisability of increasing the planned 
B-52 force. 

Missiles, of course, will become increas- 
ingly important during the next 10 years. 
The Air Force has recently released the in- 
formation that we are giving top priority to 
three missile projects. These are ballistic 
missiles. Two of them are long-range or 
intercontinental missiles, and one is our in- 
termediate range ballistic missile. As an 
alternate to the Air Force IRBM project, the 
Army and Navy have been assigned respon- 
sibility to develop the Redstone missile for 
possible use as another IRBM. 

I wish to emphasize that both in our Air 
Force and in the Red Air Force, missiles are 
merely another potential weapon. Powerful 
to be sure, but not magic. No missile can do 
a job that cannot now be done with combat 
airplanes. The missiles only advantage is a 
potentially greater efficiency—cost wise— 
than aircraft. By that I mean that missiles 
are built to destroy targets. We now have 
airplanes that can destroy targets. It may 
cost us several airplanes to destroy a target. 
it may take more than one try. Ultimately, 
one missile will be able to destroy a target 
in one try. Thus their only advantage is 
efficiency. 

It is perfectly true to state that there is no 
known defense against a ballistic missile. 
Standing alone, this statement has alarmed 
many people. What we must remember is 
that it is equally true that there is no known 
ballistic missile in the inventory of any 
armed force. 

Offense and defense capabilities always 
leapfrog each other. I am confident that 
when the time comes that one or both sides 
have effective, dependable, accurate ballistic 
missiles, the period in which there will be 
no defense will be either very short or non- 
existent. In fact, the processes we go 
through in learning to build a ballistic mis- 
sile will guide us in building a defense. 

I am certain that an anti-ICBM will be 
built. 

Furthermore, if, conceivably, a hostile 
power were to perfect a reliable ICBM before 
we do, the deterrent effect of our atomic air- 
power would still be effective. 

Adding to our present effectiveness during 
the ICBM time period, could be the atomic- 
powered bomber. Theoretically, it would 
be possible for us to maintain a fleet of 
nuclear-powered bombers airborne and in- 
vulnerable to ballistic missile attack. The 
unlimited endurance and range of such 
bombers would make it possible for us to 
keep them positioned all around a potential 
eggressor—ready to retaliate the instant a 
missile were launched in our direction. 

There is one other point on missiles we 
should understand. Potentially hostile air- 
craft can spoof us; that is, they can head 
our way and turn back just short of our 
borders. Since we wish to prevent war, we 
would be unlikely to send a retaliatory at- 
tack until we were sure that the approaching 
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aircraft really were going to attack. In other 
words, there is always an element of doubt 
as to the intention of approaching aircraft. 

However, once a missile is launched. on a 
certain trajectory there is no doubt. There 
is no period of indecision. Thus in this way 
the airplane is, and will be, a much more 
effective instrument of -influence, control, 
and perhaps psychological warfare than any 
missile. 

I mention these points mainly to reduce 
the ICBM to its proper perspective in the 
spectrum of future weapons. It will be a 
tremendously important weapon, but it will 
be a long time until it is reliable enough to 
replace other weapons systems, and much 
longer until it can match all the capabilities 
of the airplane. 

Looking to the years ahead in a general 
way, all of the weapons, planes, tools, bases, 
and highly trained men that we will need 
to keep on top will cost increasing amounts 
of money. Yet I think if the 10 percent pro- 
portion of the gross national product now 
devoted to defense is continued at about that 
level, we will be able to provide continuing 
security. 

There is a danger that we fall into the 
trap of complacency. Just as a city cannot 
afford to disband its fire department after 
@ month of no fires, our Nation cannot re- 
duce its defense because we have no wars. 
We must never forget that it is our powerful 
defense structure which can do the most to 
prevent wars. 

Thus our military forces can free our Na- 
tion to use other means of dealing with world 
problems. 

I will close, emphasizing this point by bor- 
rowing another story from your local history. 

At one time during the Civil War, it was 
thought that Shreveport might be in danger 
of attack by boats advancing up the Red 
River. To defend the city, forts were built 
along the river. Cannon were scarce, so fake 
artillery were carved from the tree trunks 
and placed in menacing positions along the 
river banks. 

Shreveport never was invaded. Possibly 
the humbug guns helped, but more likely, 
the Union Army was turned back at Mans- 
field and Pleasant Hill by some very real ar- 
tillery. 

The moral is—psychological warfare can 
only be successful provided it is backed up 
by military strength. Humbug weapons 
won't deter the Reds from aggression but a 
ready-to-go- retaliatory force will. 

There is nothing fake about the military 
strength at Shreveport now. 

If all the communities of the Nation were 
as interested in supporting and helping the 
Air Force as you are here in Shreveport, we 
could all feel much safer. 

Again I want to thank you for asking me 
down for your Holiday in Dixie. I have 
really enjoyed my visit. 


Against Stalin or Khrushchev? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an article from the March 
issue of International Peasant Union. 
The article, by S. Mikolajczeyk, is entitled 
“Against Stalin. or Khrushchev?” I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The article follows: 


April 27 


AGAINST STALIN OR KHRUSHCHEV? 
(By 8S. Mikolajczyk) 

Intense feeling and speculation have been 
engendered following reports of the press 
concerning the secret session of the Com- 
munist Party leaders in Moscow. This ses- 
sion, as well as the new party line condemn- 
ing Stalin for preparation of murders and 
blunders, surprised the world. The ques- 
tion is, then: What is the meaning of the new 
line; why is Stalin condemned, and what 
purpose could this condemnation serve? 

The new tactics used by the Communist 
leaders are intended not so much to villify 
Stalin, as to prevent Khrushchev’s becoming 
another one-man dictator over Soviet Russia. 
What these tactics import, is less denuncia- 
tion of Stalin than an attempt to prevent 
Khrushchev from stepping, finally, into 
Stalin’s boots. 

There was never any doubt that Khrush- 
chev is a man who had sufficient shrewdness 
and ability, not to mention opportunity, to 
become Stalin’s successor. But swiftly as he 
moved, with the killing of Beria, Malenkov's 
removal, and purges in the various Soviet 
Republics, his leap to power was still some- 
what short of the mark before the party 
congress. He became, with the confirmation 
of the party congress, the first among others, 
but did not attain the one-man power pos- 
sessed by Stalin. It is not so important to 
know what was actually said during the secret 
session. Much more important is the fact 
that the internal struggle over one-man 
dictatorship in Soviet Russia is in full swing 
again. 

Opponents of Khrushchev used every op- 
portunity to point to the example of Stalin. 
There was certainly unity among them on 
at least one point: how to use Stalin’s ex- 
ample to prevent Khrushchev from taking 
over Stalin’s power. At the same time, they 
all tried to find the best way to approach 
the people while preventing splits or other 
damage to the party. 

It can safely be predicted that in the long 
run collective leadership for a Communist 
system is impossible. If decisions will be 
made by vote, then the very fundamentals 
of Communist dictatorship will be under- 
mined. Once decision by vote is applied, 
it will inevitably lead to the growth of 
democratic procedures in government. Col- 
lective leadership cannot be forever re- 
stricted to the top echelons. The very ex- 
istence of collective leadership at the top 
invites the democratization of the entire 
system down to the lower echelons, and must, 
finally, lead to democratic procedures in con- 
sulting the people at large. The Commu- 
nist leaders are very well aware of the fact 
that once they have begun to move in this 
direction, they are undermining their dic- 
tatorial system, and that this may be the 
beginning of the end. What must prevail 
in the end is their old system of dictatorship 
by one man. 

But the tactic of vilifying Stalin in order 
to keep Khrushchev from becoming sole dic- 
tator will backfire on the Communist system. 

Stalin, like all dictators, made use of the 
well-known method of spreading rumors 
among the people that the responsibility 
for terror, economic hardships, etc., lies with 
the lesser functionaries of the Communist 
apparatus. From time to time, he purged 
these officials to demonstrate that every time 
news of wrongdoing by the local bureaucrats 
reached the gocd father, “Batiushka Stalin,” 
he came to the support of the people and 
punished the guilty. 

As a result, the Soviet people’s growing 
hatred for the Communist system was di- 
rected more against others, and was not ex- 
clusively centered upon Stalin. Hated as 
he was, he was not the most hated among 
Soviet leaders. 

Stalin also made clever use of strong na- 
tional feelings, and even long-dormant im- 
perialistic tendencies among the Russian 
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people. Nor did the people’s great love for 
their fatherland and their deep-rooted faith 
escape being utilized by Stalin during the 
worst moments of Hitler’s invasion into So- 
viet Russia during World War II. 

The victory over Hitler, interpreted solely 
as a Soviet victory organized by Stalin, as 
well as the expansion of the Soviet orbit in 
Europe and Asia, were presented to the Rus- 
sian people not only as Communist successes, 
but as great national achievements, surpass- 
ing anything ever attained by czarist impe- 
rialism. At the secret meeting in Moscow, 
therefore, the Communist leaders, while 
quarreling among themselves and planning 
the new party line, had to consider very 
carefully how to proceed in removing Sta- 
lin’s name from the roster of party saints 
without making inevitable certain conse- 
quences of the new tactic, which they knew 
must backfire on them sooner or later. 

The shocking facts revealed by the Soviet 
leaders about Stalin’s past, most recently 
published in the western press, were cer- 
tainly very useful, even when they have been 
generally well-known before to western pub- 
lic opinion. Their publication came in time 
for Malenkov’s visit to England, prior to the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin arrival there. These 
reports began their work, and when they 
reached the Soviet orbit, backfired in the 
Communists’ faces and disrupted the pro- 
cedure so carefully planned at the secret 
session. In the whole orbit of Communist 
domination, the Communist leaders will not 
be able to prevent the inevitable conse- 
quences, no matter what they do now. 

In the West, guessing and speculation is 
widespread concerning possible future de- 
velopments. Western predictions and 
guesses, however, are very often based on a 
knowledge of what happens in similar situa- 
tions in South America when military juntas 
take over power. 

Unfortunately, such reasoning does not 
apply to Soviet Russia. Molotov has already 
disposed of any grounds for such wishful 
thinking by emphasizing that Communist 
Party membership among Red army person- 
nel has reached 70 percent, while amongst 
the Soviet people it has not exceeded 4 per- 
cent. The Red army is controlled by the 
most devoted and skilled members of the 
party among the army’s lower echelons and 
younger officers, while from the top it is con- 
trolled by such party figures as Bulganin and 
others. Konev, Zhukov and other outstand- 
ing military leaders will not sacrifice their 
lives for friendship with the military lead- 
ers of the West. Controlled as they are both 
from top and bottom, they are happy over 
their survival after the Second World War, 
and having returned to their former mili- 
tary posts, why should they now risk being 
liquidated? 

Inside Soviet Russia, the security of the 
Communist system is based on military units 
of the security police. They have garrisons, 
weapons of al] sorts as well as ammunition, 
and are the stronghold and guardian of the 
Communist Party. This is the reason for 
Khrushchev’s elimination of Beria, and the 
change in the security system. The military 
units of the Soviet security police came un- 
der Khrushchev’s control, as the secretary- 
general of the party, and he has now sub- 
ordinated them to the Ministry of the In- 
terior. Under the former system, the Soviet 
security police were engaged in many wide- 
spread activities involving Soviet security, 
spying and diversive action against the West, 
counter-intelligence activity, and control 
over atomic power. All these were now sub- 
ordinated to the newly created security com- 
mittee, again under the control of the secre- 
tary-general of the party, Khrushchev. The 
same changes in the organization of the se- 
curity system were soon after instituted in 
all the satellite countries. 

Perhaps now, in this period of internal 
struggle for power, Khrushchev will have to 


rely more and more on some of the Soviet 
generals, not only because they were also 
among those who denounced Stalin (in order 
to keep Khrushchev from seizing Stalin’s 
power), but also because it may turn out 
that in this internecine war Khrushchev will 
need even the afmy to help control the 
country, should the military units of the 
security police prove to be inadequate. In- 
adequate, that is, to squash the consequences 
of the new line, wherever supposedly pro- or 
anti-Stalin followers will begin to fight each 
other all over the country. 

While the fight for power amongst party 
leaders in Moscow continues in full strength, 
the U. S. S. R. continues to suffer from an- 
other weak point whose significance, far 
from diminishing, keeps steadily expanding— 
the Soviet failure in agriculture. Recent 
orders to deprive the Soviet peasants of pri- 
vately worked small plots of land, and to 
leave them much smaller plots to be used 
only for flowers and a handful of vegetables, 
will not endear the Communist system to the 
peasants. The output of the small private 
plots had helped the Soviet peasant produce 
meat and fats to fill out his meager diet, and 
even more—it had helped to save the country 
from starvation during World War II. 

The Soviet peasants know that the new 
orders aim to deprive them of the only pos- 
sessions they have left—the tiny, privately 
owned plot of land, and the~-1 or 2 cows, 
pigs, and poultry which were their only 
means to survive. They are certain that 
when they have to surrender these plots, 
which symbolize their last and only hope, 
the end will have come for them. The peas- 
ants will oppose these orders with any means 
left to them under the Communist system. 

The latest developments in the U.S. S. R., 
stemming from the fight for power among 
the leaders and from the néwest restrictive 
decrees against the peasants, already have 
backfired in Soviet Russia as well as in Asia, 
where the consequences of these develop- 


‘ments are clearly visible. They have resulted 


in renewed hope, and in the growth of anti- 
Communist feelings among the oppressed 
people behind the Iron and the Bamboo 
Curtains. 

This situation is very promising for all: 
those who are free, and those who long for 
freedom and independence from the oppres- 
sion of communism. But this promise is a 
condition which can produce either a speed- 
up or a delay of further developments in the 
struggle between the free world and com- 
munism. 

If the West relaxes immediately, misled by 
the false conviction that the Communist sys- 
tem will deteriorate by itself, and if the 
Western World begins to treat Khrushchev 
and others as poor children who were so 
badly treated by Batiushka Stalin, and there- 
fore need sympathy and a helping hand, the 
process of deterioration in the Communist 
system will be delayed. 

The present Soviet leaders not. only share 
responsibility for all of Stalin’s practices, 
but for all the Communist terror and sub- 
jugation imposed by them not only upon 
individual Communists, but upon entire na- 
tions, and upon all opponents of commu- 
nism in the Soviet orbit, whom they con- 
stantly humilate, imprison, or murder. The 
time has now come for the West to sharpen 
both its sense of alertness and its measures 
of self-defense, and to unite for increased 
pressure against the Moscow dictators, who 
now protest screamingly against the mal- 
treatment suffered* under Batiushka Stalin. 
For the Communist leaders, in their des- 
perate efforts to save their own skins, may 
jump to any number of conclusions. 

Khrushchev, as Secretary-General of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, was the man 
personally responsible for the murder of 
many thousands and the deportation to 
Siberia of millions of Ukrainians, and after 


the Molotov-Ribbentrop Agreement in 1939, 
it was he who ruthlessly introduced the 
Communist system to the prewar territories 
of Poland annexed by Soviet Russia. He 
deported more than one and a half million 
Poles to various forced labor camps in So- 
viet Russia—working hand in hand with 
Mr. Ponomarenko, present Ambassador to 
Moscow, at that time acting as Secretary- 
Géneral in the territories which Soviet Rus- 
sia annexed to the White Russian Republic 
after the secret agreement with Hitler. 

Mr. Bulganin, as Stalin’s Ambassador to 
the Bierut Lubin Committee, helped sub- 
jugate Poland with the assistance of the 
Soviet Army and swarms of Soviet Security 
Police units, which he brought with him to 
Poland. 

If the so-called maltreated children of 
Batiushka Stalin continue Stalin’s practices 
(which they always utilized) in the captive 
countries, we may ask them: Are they ready 
to stop the persecution of all these nations 
as well as of all anti-Communists in the 
Soviet-occupied countries? Are they ready 
to restore freedom to nations occupied after 
World War II, and to those inside Russia? 
Are they ready to recognize freedom, de- 
mocracy, and religious freedom for.all the 
people; to withdraw the Soviet Army and 
Soviet functionaries from occupied countries? 
And will they agree that all these people 
should have freedom to decide their own 
fate, and to choose their own governmental 
and political system freely, in truly demo- 
cratic elections under the supervision of 
the United Nations? 





Col. Edward J. Connelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly gratifying when deserved recog- 
nition is given to an individual whose 
whole life has been directed toward giv- 
ing service to his Government and to 
his fellowman. Such an event has just 
taken place in my congressional district 
where a testimonial dinner was given in 
honor of Col. Edward J. Connelly, a na- 
tive son of Wakefield, Mass. I was very 
pleased that I could be present at the 
testimonial dinner to pay tribute to this 
able and outstanding American citizen. 
Colonel Connelly is more than deserving 
of this great honor that has been be- 
stowed upon him. He earned this tri- 
bute not only because of his distinguished 
military service, but also for the out- 
standing and meritorious service he has 
rendered his Government both on a Fed~- 
eral and local level. He is an example 
of our citizens who put the welfare of 
their country above all other consid- 
erations. Colonel Connelly is a man of 
honor and integrity, a Christian gen- 
tleman, and a true American. 

We, in Massachusetts and particularly 
our citizens of Wakefield, are very proud 
of Colonel Connelly and we extend to 
him our very best wishes for many happy 
and fruitful years. 

The editorial follows: 

IN THE RECORD 

A testimonial to a man who has written a 

record of service like that of Col. Edward J. 
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Connelly can do little. It can only express 
in very insufficient terms the feeling of re- 
spect and gratitude and warmth a commu- 
nity feels toward one of its key citizens. 

Saturday night’s testimonial did that in 
Colonel Connelly’s case, but, as one of the 
speakers said, the true measure of service by 
the town’s first soldier can best be taken by a 
look at the record. 

That record has been printed in the Daily 
Item and it is as impressive as it is long. 
It includes service in the military field, 
the field of government, and the field of aid 
to veterans and townspeople. In all these 
fields Colonel Connelly’s service has been 
notable and the record is one to which few 
men indeed can lay claim. 

Referring to his service in World War I, 
Colonel Connelly told the group Saturday 
night that he was grateful to be remembered 
after 40 years. He is remembered, and his 
gallantry as a leader of men under fire will 
continue to be a vital part of Wakefield's 
history. 

His service hardly ended there, however. 
It has continued to the present when Colonel 
Connelly still is a very important moving 
spirit behind many activities of veterans’ or- 
ganizations. 

As the speaker said, it is all in the record, a 
record still being lived and written, one 
which in a small way Wakefield’s citizens 
honored Saturday by their recognition of a 
gallant soldier and an outstanding native 
son. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only-when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWs OF THE UNITED STATES 


TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at <ne close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 7 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 7/4 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorpforilday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the folfowing day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, Thkt no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office.will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, Which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
‘and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcrEssIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address by Hon. J. Glenn Beall, of Mary- 
land, at Dedication of Northeast Hebrew 


Congregation Synagogue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I recently 
had the great privilege of participating 
in the dedication of the new synagogue 
of the Northeast Hebrew Congregation, 
in Mount Rainier, Md. Although the 
event was a happy one, and our prayers 
were for peace, our thoughts were in- 
evitably drawn to the sorrow and tension 
of the Middle East. Perhaps some day 
we shall be able to dedicate our syna- 
gogues and churches in an atmosphere 
untainted by trouble and hatred. At 
present, however, we must face the exist- 
ence of such things, and must determine 
that all of our places of worship shall 
stand as symbols of our continuing hope 
for friendship and peace. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have my remarks in- 
cluded in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppRESS By SENATOR BEALL AT DEDICATION 
CEREMONIES FOR THE SYNAGOGUE OF THE 
NoRTHEAST HEBREW CONGREGATION, 4601 
EASTERN AVENUE, MOUNT RAINIER, MD., ON 
APRIL 29, 1956 
I am very happy to be here at the dedica- 

tion ceremonies of your new synagogue and 

religious school. 

I understand that although you were or- 
ganized about 7 years ago, you will now for 
the first time be occupying a building of 
your own—in which, however, some bank 
or mortgage company may have a slight 
interest. 

The addition of a house of worship to any 
locality is a cause for celebration, not only 
by the members of that congregation, but 
also by the whole community which it serves. 

No principle is more fundamental in our 
system of government than the one ex- 
pressed in the phrase: “separation of church 
from state.” 

Its meaning, however, must not be mis- 
understood or misinterpreted. 

What our Constitution guarantees is that 
no church shall become the state; that no 
form of religious worship is to be hindered 
or prejudiced; and that no church or denom- 
ination is to be extended benefits and privi- 
leges not offered on an equal basis to others. 

It was never intended, however, that the 
state should or would separate itself from 
the moral principles which religion teaches, 
nor from the ethical ideals which the church 
or synagogue or temple—each in its own 
way—seeks to impress on its members. 

Such a view would be contrary to the en- 
tire historical development of our country. 

Our Founding Fathers received a great deal 


of inspiration and guidance from the Bible, 
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and our American tradition is rooted in its 
teachings. 

To the extent that the church or syna- 
gogue performs its functions of introducing 
into the lives of its people the divine pur- 
pose in life, the state—which means in es- 
sence your neighbors of whatever faith— 
is a direct beneficiary. 

As you create in the minds and hearts of 
your worshipers an appreciation of spiritual 
values and higher ethical conduct, the moral 
tone of the community as a whole rises, and 
it becomes a better place to live in. 

By its own means, the State can only ex- 
ercise a negative influence in raising stand- 
ards of conduct. 

It can threaten punishment for violations, 
and it can then punish those violators which 
are caught. 

Therefore, to some degree it might reach 
the conduct of the individual, but very rarely, 
if at all, does it affect the standards. 

The synagogue and the church, on the 
other hand, have the capacity to exert a 
nositive influence. 

Their task is to develop the proper moral 
and ethical beliefs which will reject a course 
of conduct which is contrary to them. 

Put into practical terms, that means less 
crime, less juvenile delinquency, less un- 
ethical business conduct, and less conflict be- 
tween economic classes, or between any 
groups which divide along lines of race, 
religion or color. 

It means less meanness and less oppres- 
sion, and greater tolerance and understand- 
ing of your fellow man. 

In a world now dominated in large part 
by a Godless faith, communism, where true 
freedom of worship and religious teachings 
are denied, and where only recently we saw 
countries in which every synagogue was gut- 
ted and destroyed, the dedication of a Jewish 
house of worship represents a triumph of our 
Bill of Rights and our democratic principles. 

The struggle for liberty is a never ending 
one. 

Undoubtedly you are all acquainted with 
the great fight which was made in the Mary- 
land Legislature by Thomas Kennedy, of 
Washington County, to remove the bar 
against Jews holding office. 

The struggle, initiated by Solomon Etting 
and Barnard Gratz, in 1797, was taken up by 
Christian legislators in 1816, and for 10 long 
years Tom Kennedy, with his valiant band 
of devoted and dedicated men with a passion- 
ate love of liberty, kept up the battle. 

In 1826, the bill was finally passed, thereby 
advancing the cause of religious freedom 
everywhere. 

While we are accustomed to measuring 
achievement and progress in terms of indus- 
trial growth, increased productivity, eco- 
nomic expansion, or scientific development, 
such conquests gained in the realm of the 
spirit are the lasting ones. 

Today the battle for liberty is on another 
front. 

As men and women in a free country with 
individual opinions, we are bound to have 
differences. 

Uniformity and unanimity exist only in a 
totalitarian state. 

It is of the essence of a democracy that a 
diversity of views may exist. 

However, under our system of government, 
our Constitution, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, is the law of the land. 

When that Court has ruled, we obey, re- 
gardiess of how violently we may disagree 
with the opinion. 


I know, and I can well understand, the 
great revolution which the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court represents in the cus- 
toms, habits, and beliefs of many of our 
fellow Americans. 

Consequently, we should not ignore the 
great progress which the enlightened citizens 
of our great Nation have already made in 
advancing the civil rights of their colored 
population. 

I believe, too, that the Supreme Court rec- 
ognized the problems involved and, there- 
fore, directed that we must aim toward the 
change; but that it need not be made—in 
fact, should not be made—with such haste as 
to destroy the very objective we seek to 
achieve. 

I believe that the position taken by the 
Honorable Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor Gen- 
eral, in recommending this procedure to the 
Supreme Court, was a very sound and sen- 
sible one. 

It followed neither the course of those who 
would nullify the decision of the Supreme 
Court nor of those who would seek to put it 
into effect at once, without giving the com- 
munities involved the opportunity to adjust 
and condition themselves to the change over 
a period of time. 

I have, therefore, fought for the confirma- 
tion of Solicitor General Sobeloff as a judge 
of the court of appeals for the fourth circuit, 
and I shall continue to fight for that con- 
firmation. 

I believe that the opposition has been un- 
fair to a man who is not only a great jurist, 
but who also possesses an enormous amount 
of commonsense and an abundance of the 
human quality. 

A few days ago marked the eighth anni- 
versary of the independence of the State of 
Israel. 

Speaking on an occasion such as this, it 
could hardly be proper not to allude to that 
event. 

According to recent newspaper reports, a 
cease-fre has apparently been agreed upon 
between Egypt and Israel. 

However, let us not delude ourselves. 

Unless there is some radical change, this 
will be only one more temporary armistice 
which will falter because the basic condi- 
tions for its permanence have never been 
satisfied. 

For 7 years since the armistice, Israel has 
been trying to sit down at a peace table 
with its antagonists to arrange for a just 
settlement of grievances, but to no avail. 

We all know too well of the various eco- 
nomic and military pressures against which 
the fledgling nation had to contend in its 
early days. 

Now the situation is Infinitely more men- 
acing. 

Each week we hear new reports that the 
Communists are sending arms to the Arab 
nations, and each day we feel the tension 
mounting. 

There is no need to ask ourselves. why 
Russia is interested in the Middle East. 

The motives of the Reds are frightfully 
obvious. 

Behind the friendly overtures which are 
flowing from the Kremlin to Cairo and its 
sister cities is one central purpose—Com- 
munist expansion. 

The roadblock is Israel, conceived in a 
spirit of freedom and dedicated to its pres- 
ervation. 

From the very beginning I have made my 
position clear. 
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I am, and have been, an advocate of mu- 
tual security pacts between our country and 
any nations in the Middle East that are 
willing to refrain from aggression. 

I am not speaking in generalities. 

Although the words I use might have lost 
some of their original impact through con- 
stant repetition, they nevertheless express 
the hard fact that this Nation must supply 
help—and I mean that word to include the 
very latest arms—to offset whatever aid is 
poured into the area for purposes of ag- 
gression. 

This is not merely the only just thing we 
can do; it is also the only practical thing 
we can do. 

Such a combination of incentives should 
leave us without the slightest doubt con- 
cerning our path. 

Our thoughts during the past few minutes 
have been turned to turmoil, but behind 
them have been our hopes and prayers for 
peace. 

This beautiful edifice that you are dedi- 
cating today is a symbol of the peace which 
we are seeking, and I therefore congratu- 
late you and wish you Sholom. 


Arab Economic Warfare Against Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30,1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents has sent to me the 
text of a talk delivered by Mr. Edward 
Robbins, assistant vice president of the 


Hollywood State Bank and cochairman 
of the board of the California-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce, at the luncheon 
meeting of the California-Israel Cham- 
ber of Commerce held on Monday, 
March 26, 1956, at the Biltmore Hotel 
in Los Angeles. 

This talk is so informative and pre- 
sents such a challenge to the weak and 
ineffective present policy of our State 
Department that I not only endorse the 
sentiments of Mr. Robbins but I hope 
that it will be possible for many of my 
colleagues to emphasize the facts and the 
conclusions which he so well sets forth: 

ARAB ECONOMIC WARFARE AGAINST, ISRAEL 


The Arab boycott began December 1945, 
2% years before the establishment of the 
State of Israel. At that time, the Council of 
the Arab League adopted a resolution ban- 
ning the import of “Zionist’’ goods. This 
boycott directed at the Jewish community in 
Palestine, had limited effect, since it was 
difficult to distinguish between “Zionist” and 
“Palestine Arab products.” 

Since the establishment of the State of 
Israel, Arab boycott, activities have reached 
the height of a full-fledged economic war. 

First, there is the boycott against com- 
panies dealing with Israel. According to 
regulations issued in September 1952 by the 
Council of the Arab League and enforced in 
Arab countries, foreign firms will be boy- 
cotted “if they own an assembly plant in 
Israel, if they maintain a general agency in 
Israel, if they concede to an Israeli firm the 
right to use their name, or if they invest in an 
Israel concern.” 

Purther, these regulations provide that 
“should any of these firms show itself ready 
to terminate its activities in Israel, the Arab 
governments will place at its disposal all pos- 
sible facilities in order to enable it to trans- 
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fer its plant to one of the Arab countries.” 

Although only a few of the foreign firms 
actually connected with Israel have yielded 
to this form of Arab pressure, these meas- 
ures have had adverse effects on potential 
foreign investments in Israel. 

Another form of boycott is in the field of 
sea communications. 

The Suez Canal, despite the ruling of the 
Security Council of the United Nations, is 
not only barred to Israeli ships but also to 
foreign ships which might be bringing so- 
called strategic goods to Israel. The same 
restrictions hold true for the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Strait of Tiran. 

Thus, all tankers, of whatever origin, carry- 
ing oil to Israel are black-listed. When this 
takes place, they cannot call at Arab ports 
and do business with Arab countries. 

This blockade affects in particular Israel’s 
sea communications with Asia, east Africa, 
and south Africa. It also has resulted in 
discouraging to a great extent any foreign 
shipping company from taking cargo to or 
from Israel through the Suez Canal, even in 
transshipment through a third port. 

A third form of Arab boycott is the block- 
ade of air communications. 

Under the “General Principles of Boycott” 
established by the Arab League, no aircraft 
may fiy over Arab countries if, in the same 
course of its journey, it has made a landing 
in Israel. The Governments of Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia even have threatened to shoot 
down any aircraft flying over its territory 
on the way to or from Israel. 

As a result of this blockade, the air links 
that had existed between Israel and the Far 
East were severed. 

Finally, there is a fourth form of boycott, 
this one directed at companies whose owners 
are Jewish, or even whose labor is Jewish. 

In the summer of 1952, an American firm 
received the following letter from a Saudi 
Arabian customer: 

“We very much regret to inform you that 
our government has duly published a notice 
announcing that any importers of Saudi 
Arabia must not be permitted to import 
goods, any kind of goods, from any Jewish 
firm in the world. 

“Further, they have listed you as being 
Jewish, and your firm as a Jewish firm. As 
these steps are taken suddenly against you, 
we are obliged to cable you to stop the ship- 
ment of our orders until we write you. 

“However, we are obliged to ask you to let 
us have full particulars as to what faith 
your firm belongs, Jewish or Christian? And 
until we have full particulars from you we 
are obliged to stop our business with you.” 

On November 27, 1955, Mohammed Ali 
Suleiman, head of the Manufacturers and 
Merchants Association in Saudi Arabia, ad- 
dressed a letter to a New York firm advising 
them that, under instructions from his gov- 
ernment, business relations with any under- 
takings in the United States or any other 
country which are under the management 
of Jews must be avoided. 

Questionnaires were also sent to business 
firms in Europe and America stating that the 
boycott has been extended not only to firms 
that have Jewish proprietors and employees, 
but also to firms in which Jews are substan- 
tial stockholders. 

It is very obvious to the world that the 
purpose of this Arab economic warfare 
against Israel is to undermine and weaken 
the economy of Israel to a point where the 
tiny nation, as the Arabs express it, “will 
wither away or will become ripe for a mili- 
tary attack and destruction. 

Therefore, this boycott must be recognized 
for what it is—aggressive warfare in the 
economic field, which, like military warfare, 
creates tensions, unrest, and damage. 

And what has it succeeded in doing? First, 
it has encroached on American freedoms. An 
American airline may not fly from Lydda 
Airfield over the skies of Arabia. An Ameri- 
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can ship touching upon an Israeli port may 
not unload in an Arab port. An American 
business firm which may have some invest- 
ments in Israel is not permitted to do any 
business in Arab States. 

Second, the boycott discriminates against 
one class of American citizens, those of the 
Jewish religion. The letter which I had pre- 
viously read, written to an American firm in 
1952 from a Saudi Arabian customer, illus- 
trates one effect of this discrimination. This 
particular letter was received by an exporter 
of wheat, flour, rice, and textiles whose busi- 
ness with Saudi Arabia ran close to $2 million 
a year. Under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement, the United States pays 
about 75 cents for each bushel of wheat 
shipped as a subsidy to American exporters. 
The effect of this boycott, therefore, was 
that the United States Government made 
grants to non-Jewish firms but Jewish firms 
were unable to benefit from such grants. 

A third result of the boycott is the re- 
tarded economic development of the entire 
region, in general, and the Arab States in 
particular. This condition has resulted in 
increased dependence on and requests for 
American financial assistance. Jordan, for 
instance, is the granary of the region. If 
the Arab country were to sell its wheat to 
Israel, it would not need economic aid from 
the United States. 

What should be done about this Arab boy- 
cott? 

In Italy and Holland, business firms and 
Government authorities have denounced the 
Arab policy of discrimination and have re- 
fused to cooperate with it. The Bonn Gov- 
ernment of Western Germany was threat- 
ened twice by the Arab nations, but their 
efforts to prevent the paying of reparations 
to Israel failed. 

Take the case of the airlines which were 
told to stop flying to Israel. They ignored 
the Arabs who have not dared to do any- 
thing about it. In all of these cases the 
Arabs yielded quietly. 

But what of the United States? 

The Jewish taxpayer in this country con- 
tributes to the foreign-aid program osten- 
sibly in defense of the free world and its 
ideals. Yet this same taxpayer is the sub- 
ject of gross discrimination in countries 
which he helps to support both economically 
and militarily. The United States Govern- 
ment, one of the two most powerful in the 
world, subscribes meekly to a system under 
which some of its citizens are accorded sec- 
ond-class status, and are perhaps even re- 
garded as outside the protection of the law. 

Gentlemen, if the Government of the 
United States is not prepared or able to de- 
fend the equal rights of its citizens wher- 
ever they may be, this policy must be re- 
garded as a challenge to the principle of 
full citizenship and equal rights for Amer- 
ican Jews in this country as well as abroad. 
No foreign government has the right to dis- 
criminate between one American passport 
and another. 

In 1911, in the days of President Taft, we 
had a Government which had the courage 
of its convictions. When Russia refused to 
honor American passports held by American 
citizens of the Jewish faith, the commercial 
treaty between the two countries was abro- 
gated by Congress. 

Why can’t we have a similar show of force- 
ful action today? 

Somewhere, somehow, we have heard a 
faint protest of disapproval by our Govern- 
ment of Arab actions. But why aren’t these 
protests pushed with vigor and persistence? 
Are there no political or economic measures 
available to our Government to make its 
protests felt? 

Gentlemen, American citizens have the 
right to expect their Government to pro- 
tect their dignity, their good name, and 
their right to travel and to engage in com- 
merce on an equal footing with citizens of 
other faiths. 
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It is time now—now—before it is too 
late—for the Government of the United 
States to-do something about this Arab boy- 
cott in order to protect the fundamental 
rights of American citizens, 





The Weakening Two-Party System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I am 
inserting an address delivered by the 
Honorable Alfred M. Landon, former 
Governor of Kansas. The address was 
delivered before the Midwest Federation 
of College Young Republicans Conven- 
tion, Topeka, Kans., on Tuesday, April 3; 
1956. Mr. Landon’s speech is worthy of 
merit. He certainly delivered a most 
compelling address to the young Repub- 
lican leaders of the Midwest. 

The address follows: 

THE WEAKENING Two-ParTy SYSTEM 


(Address by Alf M. Landon before Midwest 
Federation of College Young Republicans 
Convention, Topeka, Kans., April 14, 1956) 


Iam happy to have the privilege of talking 
with you young Republican leaders from 13 
great States. 

Your presence here evidences your willing- 
ness to exert yourselves in the great adven- 
ture of governing men. 

The art of government must be preceded 
by the art of being elected. 

The mere ambition to hold a public office— 
without pride of achievement and a desire 
for public usefulness is a dead end in life. 

Therefore, I want to talk with you tonight 
. about political parties as the agencies for 
formulating sound principles of government, 
and responsible to the American voters for 
achieving their decisions on those policies. 

Tonight as we look the world over, we find 
the most stable governments are those based 
on the two-party system. 

However, 2 of our last 3 Presidents have 
been stronger than their parties. 

It can be argued with some validity that 
Mr. Truman was stronger in 1948 than the 
Democratic Party. 

That either means the worldwide trend 
toward personal government is present in 
America or that the American people are 
not getting from either political party a com- 
petent and adequate expression of principles 
reflecting their thinking today on vital 
problems. 

Tonight as we look America over we see 
evidences that both the major political 
parties are torn with internal strife on great 
and fundamental national domestic issues. 

The difference between the two parties on 
foreign policies and national defense is more 
one of management. And for the Democratic 
Party to attack the Republican administra- 
tion on that score is like the pot attempting 
to call the kettle black. 

What are some of the accomplishments of 
President Eisenhower? 

The chief one, of course, is gaining the 
confidence and the trust of the peoples of the 
world. , 

It is difficult for any American to under- 
stand the fear the peoples of the world had 
in our peaceful intentions, * 

As President, Mr. Eisenhower has ¢tom- 
manded their respect and faith in his leader- 
ship for peace, 
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Another fundamental accomplishment of 
great importance to every American has been 
checking the steady slide in the value of the 
dollar which occurred in Mr. Roosevelt’s and 
Mr. Truman's administrations. 

It is not necessary for me to outline to this 
intelligent audience the vital necessity of 
that to our national life—present and future. 

The question of the hour is the so-called 
farm bill. 

As you know, it ignores in part the policy 
and the legislation recommended to the 
Congress by the President to get farmers and 
the Nation out of the trap we are caught in 
by reason of Democrat policies. 

Personally, I do not believe this monstros- 
ity of diverse and conflicting provisions 
solves a permanent long-range national land 
use program that is impressed with public 
interest. 

Republican Members of the Congress and 
Democrat Members alike are divided as to its 
merits. 

Neither party seems to be able to develop 
sufficient unity to meet and solve domestic 
issues. 

The record of the Democrat administration 
from 1949 to 1953—a Democrat president and 
@ Democrat congress, mind you—when set 
over against the party platform promises of 
1948 is one of the skimpiest, do-nothing 
records in the political annals of this country. 
It was, in fact, a new record of futility and 
failure on virtually every platform pledge 
dealing with major domestic issues. There- 
fore, this attack on Mr. Eisenhower as a 
“do-nothing President” is with poor grace. 

From January 1953 to January 1955, Mr. 
Eisenhower was unable to enact into law— 
without the aid of Democrat Members of the 
Congress—such pledges of the Republican 
platform that required legislation to re- 
deem. 

Of course, when a Democrat Congress 
gained control of the legislative branch of our 
great Republic in January 1953, it became less 
possible to enact legislation to put the Re- 
publican platform into effect. 

But also as significant as this confusion 
over broad-base political principles of gov- 
ernment within both major political parties, 
is the weakening of party lines. 

It started with the Republican Party in 
1912 and 1914, and with the Democrat Party 
in 1928 followed by 1936, 1948 and 1952. 

It is highly significant that most of the 
Bull Moose bolters were not eliminated from 
public life. 

In 1928, all the bolters in the South were 
punished in succeeding elections. 

But that has not been the case of the 
bolters in either 1948 or 1952. 

Therefore, I think there is evidence that 
the Democraty Party does not have a broad 
enough and a complete enough agreement on 
principles and philosophy of government to 
sustain a permanent political party. 

It is apparent that with all its political 
success, the Democrat party cannot and will 
not hold together because it is not able to 
agree on a consistent set of principles. 

No longer is it possible to conceal the 
deep and bitter differences which divide that 

arty. 
. From the conflict over both domestic and 
foreign policies between President Eisenhower 
and Republican Members of the Congress, 
there is evidence of divergent and con. 
tradictory views on vital issues in the Re- 
publican Party. 

It is apparent that the legislative branch 
of our glorious Republic has been; and is 
now, controlled by a Republican and Demo- 
crat coalition that finds more agreement in 
a broad consistency of policies than in the 
stated objectives of their party platforms as 
interpreted—in the Republican case—by the 
head of the party. 

A President is head of his party in the 
Nation as well as Chief Executive of all the 


people, 
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A governor is head of his party in his 
State as well as chief executive of the 
Commonwealth. ‘ 

As far as the Republican Party is con- 
cerned, it is up to President Eisenhower—_ 
going on to 5 years more of his leadership— 
to hold it together and make it strong by a 
stand for a set of clearly thought out, vital 
principles, adequate to the problems con- 
fronting us both in foreign affairs and at 
home. 

Political parties arise and are kept alive 
by great movements of political thought. 

When the left wing of both Democrat and 
Republican Parties have more in common 
than they do with the right wing of their 
own party, there is confusion that threat- 
ens the stability of America. 

I believe the basic domestic issue is com- 
ing to a head. z 

Throughout the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, there has been a constant drive to 
weaken not only State laws and State re- 
sponsibility, but city responsibility also. 

When that vacuum is once created, not 
only by congressional legislation—and more 
particularly by appropriations—presidential 
policies and court decisions—the Federal 
Government moves in. 

That is the policy the Democrat Party 
stands for today—that the Federal Govern- 
ment must control farms, industrial plants, 
and eventually labor, too—not by regula- 
tion, but by management. There is a world 
of difference between the two. 

That is the policy the Republican Party 
must oppose. 

The Republican Party, equally with the 
Democrat Party, derives from Thomas Jef- 
ferson—the decentralist—the opponent of 
oppression and the enemy of omnipotent 
planning. 

Today the Republican Party must re- 
sume its fight for these basic principles of 
freedom and a Republic. 

That offers opportunity for a definite line- 
up based on fundamental principles—the 
principles of historic liberals who were equal- 
ly. opposed to government oppression by or- 
dering the farmers, labor, and business what 
they must do to be wise and competent in 
the management of their affairs, and also 
were opposed to economic oppression by gi- 
gantic monopolies and concentration of the 
power of money. 

Upon one condition is this position 
possible. 

The Republican Party today must remem- 
ber that Jefferson opposed not only exces- 
sive power by government but also excessive 
power by wealth. 

None of us wants to see our country ruled 
by Fascist or bureaucratic government on the 
one hand or by the power of monéy on the 
other. The average man can lose his political 
and economic security either way. 

That does not mean an attempt to swing 
the pendulum of government back to the 
dominant rampant individualism of old, but 
the attempt to prevent the complete elimi- 
nation of individualism with the destruction 
of all the precious freedom of democracy. 

As I have said many times, if people must 
choose between concentration of economic 
power in the hands of government or the con- 
centration of economic power in the hands of 
a few individuals, they will choose the gov- 
ernment. 

We do have a distinct problem to solve the 
distribution of prosperity. Every wise states- 
man—in every period of time—has been con- 
cerned with the equitable distribution of 
production, 

If that problem is not met with intelli- 
gence, it has in the end always been met with 
violence. 

The Republican Party must remember that 
Jefferson believed that the American citizen 
should have no despotic master, either gov- 
ernmental or economic, 
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The Republican Party must resolve accord- 
ingly to free this country from all oppressive 
dictation whether by bureaucracy, official, or 
financier; whether by industrialist or by labor 
Jeader; whether by public money or by pri- 
vate money; whether by the force of the 
militia or by the force of the mob. 

If the Republican Party can take so broad 
and honest a view of its mission, it will last 
through a multitude of years. It will stand 
as a bulwark against a hitherto unknown op- 
pression in America. It will be of immeasur- 
able service in preserving our great and glo- 
rious Republic. 


Tenth District, California: A Story of 
Growth and Growing Pains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
story of progress, growth, and growing 
pains. Some time ago, I requested vari- 
ous communities in my congressional 
district to furnish me with statistical in- 
formation to help me keep my records up 
to date. I much intrigued by a brochure 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of Sunnyvale which, at the bot- 
tom of a list of figures, carried this nota- 
tion: “Warning: Sunnyvale statistics be- 
come obsolete hourly.” 

This, Mr. Speaker, is literally true, and 
it applies not only to that one locality, 
but to all of the county of Santa Clara in 
which it is located, and to the wonderful, 
amazing tricounty district I have the 
honor to represent. So rapid is the prog- 
ress in almost every phase of human en- 
deavor, so staggering the changes that 
are taking place before our wondering 
eyes from day to day, that I know my col- 
leagues are interested in hearing about 
it. To illustrate the miraculous prog- 
ress of the 10th Congressional District 
of California, I will have to quote figures. 
I assure you that they are as recent as I 
have been able to obtain. In all fairness, 
however, I, too, wish to add this para- 
phrased warning: Statistics pertaining 
to the 10th District of California become 
obsolete hourly. 

Growth and progress are expressed in 
many ways. The use of land, the mod- 
ernization of communications, greater 
soil productivity, and increased output of 
our manufacturing plants are some of 
them. So are the quality of housing, the 
availability of schools, and the whole 
list. of items that come under the gen- 
eral heading of “Standard of Living.” 
Progress can be quantitative and quali- 
tative. In the 10th District of California 
you will find all of these. 

Above all, growth is measured in peo- 
ple. Let me tell you about the fantastic 
migration of population to our area. In 
1940, a year before Pearl Harbor, there 
were 175,000 people living in Santa Clara 
County which reaches from the south 
shore of San Francisco Bay up the green 
and fertile Santa Clara Valley. It is Sep- 
arated from California’s great Central 
Valley by the Mount Hamilton Range of 
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mountains on the east, and protected 
from the Pacific by the Santa Cruz 
Mountains on the west. During the war 
and immediate postwar years, our popu- 
tion climbed from 175,000 to 290,000, but 
this proved merely a beginning. By 1953, 
there were 355,000, in 1954 there were 
370,000. Santa Clara County had 407,000 
residents on January 1, 1955, just a little 
over a year ago. On January 1, 1956, our 
population exceeded 456,000, a growth of 
12 percent in a single year and 57.2 per- 
cent since April 1950. The estimate on 
the ist of April of this year was 461,900. 

People, needless to say, are not merely 
statistics. They are human beings who 
work and earn andtéproduce and create 
assets. Taxes provide a good yardstick 
for the latter. In 1940, the assessed valu- 
ation of property in Santa Clara County, 
Calif., was a little over $159 million. 
In 1950, it was nearly $350 million. The 
net assessed valuation for the current 
1955-56 fiscal year is $623,921,820. And 
as industry keeps coming into the county 
the valuation keeps growing steadily, too. 

Industry—that more than probably 
anything else is the word that changed 
the face of Santa Clara County and is 
still changing it. In a way, all the other 
changes are byproducts of industrializa- 
tion. Yet, Santa Clara County is histori- 
cally an agricultural region, and even 
today it ranks 20th in the entire Nation, 
with an agricultural production of $88 
million in 1954. More than 80,000 acres 
alone are still covered with orchards 
which have made this area one of the 
greatest fruit and nut growing centers in 
the world. Of all the fruit crops, prunes 
account for almost one-fifth of the dollar 
value, followed by strawberries, pears, 
cherries, and apricots. More than 18,000 
acres are planted in vegetables. Other 
important crops are hay, barley, sugar 
beets, and, to a lesser degree, wheat, oats, 
and alfalfa. 

The orchards still fill the valley with 
bloom in spring, but nearer the bay of 
San Francisco, along the rail lines of the 
Southern Pacific and Western Pacific 
railroads, an industrial community is 
growing with giant strides. For years, 
the city of San Jose, hub of this empire, 
has been a cannery center unequaled 
anywhere. In addition, such industries 
as Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
and Permanente Cement Corp. have 
provided industrial payrolls and are 
contributing immensely to the economy 
of the area. To these we can now add 
a continuously growing list of corpora- 
tions whose names read like the Who’s 
Who in American Industry: Ford Motor 
Co., General Motors, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, Lockheed Aircraft, IBM, Eastman 
Kodak. With them come supplier in- 
dustries and service organizations. With 
them, too, come work forces, men and 
women and their children, people who 
build homes and buy food and clothing 
and attend churches and who belong to 
service clubs, lodges, and the PTA. 

Stanford University is fast becoming 
the medical center of the West, with a 
$21 million VA hospital scheduled for 


construction, and the Stanford Medical > 


School expanding its activities. Stan- 
ford Research Institute is called upon 
for work by all of the American indus- 
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try. The electronics industry is gravi- 
tating more and more to the Palo Alto 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, this growth, astounding 
as it is, is only beginning. Contrary. to 
many other areas, we have a long way 
to go before we reach the saturation 
point. Just to cite one example, of 
nearly 600 acres zoned for light industry 
in the city of Mountain View, about 65 
percent is still vacant and available. 

Growth cannot take place without also 
creating problems. One of our most 
pressing problems is that of water. The 
fertile soil of our valley needs water to 
produce its crops. Water, too, is needed 
by the industries moving in. And 
water—in ever-increasing quantities—is 
needed by the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation for domestic use. With charac- 
teristic vigor, the people of my district 
have taken measures to conserve every 
drop of water that can be stored during 
the short months of winter rainfall. Two 
great water-conservation districts, 
formed many years ago, have with their 
own resources constructed reservoirs and 
dams. The northern district alone has 
invested some $10 million to date in 
water-conservation works. At the pres- 
ent time their total storage capacity is 
143,700 acre-feet, but only 91,000 acre- 
feet per year can be percolated, and cur- 
rent pumping amounts to some 125,000 
acre-feet per year. This rate is rising. 
Back in 1945, 85 percent of the water 
used in the district was for agricultural 
use. This is now down to 70 percent, 
since industry and domestic use takes an 
even larger share of the water resources. 

Yet, the water table continues to sink. 
Where in World War I days, the water 
table was less than 40 feet below the 
ground, it has fallen more than 150 feet 
at the end of recent irrigation seasons. 
With local efforts at a maximum, im- 
portation of water has become a neces- 
sity. Even now, the Army engineers are 
constructing a model of San Francisco 
Bay and its tributaries as part of a com- 
prehensive survey to study barrier plans. 
The Bureau of Reclamation of the United 
States Department of the Interior has 
requested funds for an engineering sur- 
vey to determine the feasibility of inte- 
grating Santa Clara County and neigh- 
boring San Benito County to the south 
in the Central Valley project. I have 
also introduced legislation which would 
modify the 1914 Baker Act to permit sale 
of Hetch Hetchy water, now in surplus 
supply, to utilities in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, water may be the gravest 
single problem. There are, of course, 
many others. The new population cen- 
ters pose growing demands on transpor- 
tation and communications, too. State 
and counties are doing what they can 
to construct highways which are ade- 
quate to carry the enormous traffic flow 
of our motorized society. The city of 
San Jose, with aid from the Federal 
Government, has developed a first-class 
airport which is rapidly becoming the 
third major landing field in the San 
Francisco Bay area. And even here, 
there are problems since every parcel of 
land nteded to lengthen the runways 
and to construct maintenance and pas- 
senger facilities is also coveted by indus- 
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try ready to move into every available 
parcel of vacant land. Recent floods 
created another serious problem that 
will be solved by cooperative efforts of 
local, State, and Federal agencies. 

And again, the human problem gains 
overriding importance. The tanned, 
healthy children growing up in our 
sunny climate require schools, and in 
spite of almost constant school construc- 
tion, our school districts are hard put to 
provide sufficient classroom space. More 
than 13,500 elementary pupils attended 
double sessions in Santa Clara County 
this last term. Total elementary school 
enrollment was 72,800 last fall, as com- 
pared to just 39,400 in 1950. Similar 
problems confront our high schools, jun- 
ior colleges, and the four major institu- 
tions of higher learning, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. University, the University of 
Santa Clara, San Jose State College, and 
Lick Observatory of the University of 
California. 

One would think that the huge infiux 
of industrial workers would also find re- 
flection in organizational ferment. I 
am very happy to state that the contrary 
is true. Labor-management relations in 
the 10th district of California set an ex- 
cellent example of sensible moderation 
and mutual respect. Organized labor is 
&s much a part of our community and 
industrial life as is any other form of 
organization. Employment is high. So 
are wages. Practicing wise moderation, 
both labor and management have 
achieved a harmony which has greatly 
aided the continued prosperity of our 
area. 

The face of the valley changes from 
day to day. Thousands of new homes 
now cover many areas which were mea- 
dows or woods or orchards only a scant 
few years ago. Shopping centers flank 
brand-new roads. New plants, new 
churches, new hospitals, new recreation 
areas and parks, indeed, entirely new 
cities have grown and incorporated and 
continue to grow. In the eastern foot- 
hills and along the west valley slopes, 
new residential districts offer the liv- 
ability which is not the least of the at- 
tractions our area offers to individuals 
and corporations alike. 

All these things, Mr. Speaker, are in- 
dications of the explosive growth of 
Santa Clara County, Calif. It stands 
to reason, that the shockwaves travel 
well across county lines. In this age 
of high-speed transportation and com- 
munications, events cannot take place 
in one city: or sector without causing 
repercussions in others which are with- 
in easy driving distance. It certainly 
is true in the 10th District of California. 
Beyond the range of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, washed by the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean and Monterey Bay, lies 
Santa Cruz County. To the south, be- 
tween the Diablo and Gabilan Ranges, 
stretch the rich pastures and agricul- 
tural lands of San Benito County. Here, 
too, progress is felt wherever you go. 

This is a brief sketch of the 10th Con- 
gressional District of California, the 
area in which I was born and reared 
and which I have now the honor to 
represent in this House. Those of us 
in and out of public life who take an 
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active part and interest in the develop- 
ment and growth of these counties are, 
of course, attempting to project the 
events of the past and the trend of the 
present into the future. We know that 
only far-sighted planning and long- 
range preparation will eventually help 
us to meet all the challenges confront- 
ing us as a result of the changes now 
taking place. Yet, while we are able 
to. project ourselves into 1960 or even 
1975, there is no ceiling, no limit in sight. 

We can easily visualize our district 
as part of a solid urban and suburban 
metropolitan area extending in the 
shape of a “V” along both sides of San 
Francisco Bay, with San Jose as the 
southern hub, and San Francisco and 
Oakland, respectively, forming the 
northern points. We can foresee the 
need for rapid transit, for additional 
6-lane or 8-lane freeways, for jet-age 
airports, and for the water, the utilities, 
the housing and schools for 600,000- 
700,000 or even 800,000 people. 

A few years ago, I expressed the con- 
viction that some day, San Francisco 
could be referred to by the people of my 
district as the little city to the north 
of San Jose. Facetious as this may 


‘ sound, the phrase is well on the way of 


becoming true. No other area in 
northern California has had the rate of 
growth we have experienced, and few 
other areas have the potential we pos- 
sess for the future. Santa Clara County, 
Santa Cruz County, and San Benito 
County, Calif., are not resting on the 
laurels of the past. With confidence, 
they are looking toward a future which 
we all feel can be described in two words: 
“Opportunities unlimited.” 





Constitution for Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 24 last, the people of Alaska had 
before them in the primary election the 
proposition of adopting or rejecting the 
constitution for the proposed State of 
Alaska written during 75 days last winter 
at the constitutional convention held at 
the University of Alaska. That propo- 
sition was overwhelmingly adopted and 
in that connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to have 
reproduced here an editorial appearing 
in the April 26 issue of the Washington 
Daily News: 

ALASKA CoMES OF AGE 

Those who have had their doubts that the 
Territory of Alaska has achieved political 
maturity and is ready to take its place as a 
State of the Union need only look at the 
returns from Tuesday’s election. 

Turning out in larger numbers than ever, 
even at a general election, Alaskans ratified 
a proposed State constitution by margins 
running as high as 4 to 1 in some precincts, 
and apparently well over 2 to 1 in the Terri- 
tory as a whole, ; 
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Americans do not lightly vote for higher 
taxes in these times, and Alaskans already 
pay every Federal tax residents of the 48 
States pay. Yet the Alaskans, like our own 
ancestors, have signified their willingness to 
pay the price of self-government. 

Statehood, of course, is their only choice. 
There is not the slightest sentiment in 
Alaska for political separation from the 
United States, and virtually none for the 
bogus commonwealth status advocated by 
some statehood opponents in Congress. 

Alaska is thoroughly American. Indeed, 
its rapid population growth has been due to 
a migration wave like that which built the 
West—vigorous, adventurous young people 
who are pioneers in the best sense of the 
word. Their industriousness is building a 
sound economy to back up our vitally im- 
portant military outposts in face of Russian 
threats. Their loyalty has stood every test. 

Presidents, Congresses, and Government 
agencies have been shamefully apathetic 
toward Alaska. The Territory long has been 
asking for statehood. But now it is armed 
with evidence fairminded men will find 
hard to disregard. 





The Administration at Last Seems Ready 
To Support SUNFED 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the Associated 
Press reports an interview with United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, which is most heart- 
ening to those of us who have urged 
United States support for the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment—-SUNFED. Long urged by 
the Scheyven Committee in reports to the 
U.N., it was asked for repeatedly but in 
vain by the representatives of the “have 
not” nations who comprise the majority 
of the world’s population, now deter- 
mined to achieve economic development 
in the shortest possible time. 

Ambassador Lodge’s statement, spell- 
ing out as it does a similar statement 
made April 10 by Assistant Secretary of 
State Francis O. Wilcox, seems to mean 
that the United States is now prepared 
to support the financing through the 
United Nations, by grants and loans, of 
basic development projects, such as har- 
bors, highways, water and sewage sys- 
tems, irrigation, schools, and hospitals, 
and so on, which are essential to carry 
agricultural and industrial development 
programs beyond the preparatory edu- 
cation and training stages, 

As I stated December 15, 1955, in a let- 
ter addressed to President Eisenhower: 

Without SUNFED, point 4 and other tech- 
nical assistance programs may turn out to 
have educated, trained, and improved the 
health of millions and dressed them up with 
no place to go to work, either on the land or 
in industry. 


I include in the Concressronat. REcoRD 
the text of my letter to President Eisen- 
hower under date of December 15, 1955, 
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and a report from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of April 30, 1956. Also, 
because of their long and steadfast ad- 
vocacy of SUNFED, I am including here 
excerpts from the 1955 resolutions adopt- 
ed by the United Auto Workers as well 
as the AFL-CIO. These great labor or- 
ganizations, along with many other na- 
tional organizations devoted to the sup- 
port of international economic coopera- 
tion, have seen the vital importance of 
SUNFED as part of the necessary kit of 
tools for building a durable peace of, by, 
and for free men. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: I am taking the lib- 
erty of writing to you to call to your atten- 
tion the need for strong support on the part 
of the United States of the Speciat United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED), a proposal which has lacked 
the endorsement of our country and in 
which the United States has not partici- 
. pated. Members of the U.N. are again being 
asked to state their position in regard to the 
proposed special U. N. body and members of 
the New Jersey Delegation are interested in 
having the United States give wholehearted 
support to the early establishment of this 
very worthwhile organization. 

With billions of dollars being appropriated 
for military security and military aid to 
other nations, the United States should im- 
mediately make known to the world its sup- 
port of SUNFED as a prime essential for pro- 
viding more production, more jobs, more 
purchasing power and higher standards of 
living for the people of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. Without SUNFED, point 
4 and other technical assistance programs 
may turn out to have educated, trained, and 
improved the health of millions and dressed 
them up with no place to go to work, either 
on the lard or in industry. 

The recent course of Soviet Russia in its 
relations with other nations make two things 
abundantly clear. One, we can expect no 
relaxation of Soviet efforts to achieve their 
objective of world domination and, two, they 
are making every effort to win the minds 
and hearts of the uncommitted people of 
the world by a whole complex of methods, 
among the most important of which is eco- 
nomic aid on a large scale. We can, and 
indeed must, block their efforts in this direc- 
tion, even as we have thus far succeeded in 
blocking their attempts at domination 
through a preponderance of military power. 

SUNFED is not a new idea, since last ses- 
sion I joined with other Members of Con- 
gress in asking support for the proposal. 
SUNFED and other multinational programs, 
by their very nature, cannot be smeared as 
vehicles for new efforts at colonialism. In 
fact, as compared with bilaterial proposals 
being made by Communist traveling sales- 
men, such programs can fairly be recom- 
mended as anticolonial and essential for 
strengthening and maintaining healthy na- 
tionalist movements of liberation, self- 
determination and self-government. 

Therefore, I do feel that it is of the utmost 
importance that the United States lift its 
long-standing veto against SUNFED, which is 
most desired by the so-called “have-not”’ 
nations in those areas of the world where 
the contest between Communist imperialism 
and Democracy is going to be won or lost in 
the months and years immediately ahead. 

At this time when major administration 
policy for the coming year is being drafted 
and approved, I earnestly hope that you will 
find it possible to recommend United States 
participation in this program. Such par- 
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ticipation by our country would be strong 
evidence that we stand ready to do our share 
in fighting communism with adequate meas- 
ures for military security and, of equal im- 
portance, with economic means as well. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 30, 1956] 


Lopce ASKs AIp THROUGH U. N. 
(By Rex Harrelson) 


UNITED NaTIons, N. Y., April 29.—Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., said today 
the present world situation rcquires the 
United States to channel a larger share of 
its foreign aid through the United Nations. 

In meeting the challenge of the new Soviet 
competition, he said, such a move would 
offer ‘‘some real advantages over a program 
sponsored by the United States alone.” 

“Multilateral aid,” Lodge added, “offers a 
way to prevent the so-called auction which 
some are trying to promote between the 
United States and the U.S. S. R. as to which 
will spend the most in an underdeveloped 
country.” 

The chief United States delegate outlined 
his views when asked about the current 
reappraisal of the foreign .aid program now 
under way in Washington. His statement 
was the strongest indication to date that 
the Eisenhower administration might divert 
substantial amounts of economic aid 
through the U.N. 


UNITED STATES CHIEF SUPPORTER 


It had been known, however, the admin- 
istration was concerned both by the stepped- 
up program of Communist economic aid and 
by increasing criticism of the United States 
bilateral aid program. 

Asian leaders have been pressing for a new 
emphasis on multilateral programs, particu- 
larly those of the U. N. technical-assistance 
program and the proposed special Ut N. Fund 
for Economic Development. 

Up to now the United States, although 
the major supporter of the U. N. aid pro- 
gram, has channeled only a tiny segment 
of its foreign aid through this medium. 
Russia has given little more than token con- 
tributions. 

The United States, for example, gave $15.5 
million toward the 1956 U. N. technical- 
assistance program in comparison with $153 
million spent on its bilateral point 4 pro- 
gram. Russia contributed nothing to the 
program until 1953 and has since given 
only about $1 million a year. 


BID TO RUSSIA TOO 


Lodge’s statement was a bid for Russia, as 
well as the United States, to join in pooling 
more of their aid under U. N. supervision. 
He expressed the belief the proposed move 
would offer special benefits to the recipient 
countries. 

One advantage, he said, is that a sound 
multilateral program would provide “no 
cover for engaging in political penetration, 
which is what the Communists do and which 
we are unjustly suspected of wanting to do.” 

Lodge suggested that U. N. technicians, 
sent into the underdeveloped countries, 
might be given special uniforms which would 
make it difficult for them to engage in “sur- 
reptitious political activity.” 

The Russians have supplied few techni- 
cians under the U. N. program. In 1955, for 
example, out of 564 experts supplied by the 
U. N. only 5 were Russian. The United 
States supplied 95 and Britain 84. 

Lodge said the United States should main- 
tain both bilateral and multilateral pro- 
grams. 

POINTS TO WORLD STATUS 

“But,” he added, “the present world situa- 
tion is one which requires our giving new 
emphasis to multilateral programs. We can 
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do this without any additional expense by 
diverting a percentage of our foreign aid 
funds to multilateral channels.” 

Allocation of substantial increases to the 
U. N. would raise several questions in Wash- 
ington and in the world organization. 

In the past, the United States has insisted 
on a matching arrangement under which it 
would contribute no more than 53 percent 
of the total technical assistance. A ques- 
tion, therefore, would be whether the United 
States would raise or abandon this ceiling in 
the event other countries would match larger 
United States contributions. 

Another would be whether the United 
States would drop its opposition to the U. N. 
Special Development Fund and start it off 
with a substantial contribution. Refusal of 
countries like the United States and Britain 
to support the fund has been responsible for 
the long delay in its establishment. 





FroM UAW INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED APRIL 1, 1955, CLEVELAND, 
OxTO 
It should be abundantly clear that our 

chances of avoiding atomic war, or, if such 
war should come, our chances of winning it, 
will depend upon the kind of leadership 
which the free world is able to provide to the 
millions of people who are at this moment in 
open revolt against hunger and oppression. 
We must make obvious by deeds and action 
that there is a democratic alternative to the 
false hopes held out by Communism. We 
must establish again by deeds and action 
our faith and our belief in the right of all 
people to win freedom from despotism, 
whether it be imposed by other nations 
which bind them to colonial status or by 
foreign corporations which extract their 
wealth without just compensation or by 
their own ruling classes which monopolize 
their land and exploit their workers. To the 
struggling people of the Middle East, Africa 
and Asia,we must demonstrate that we are 
on their side in support of their aspirations 
for genuine political and national inde- 
pendence. 

Representatives of 30 Asian and African 
nations will soon gather in Bandung, Indo- 
nesia, to consider these vital matters. We 
urge the President of the United States and 
the Congress to continue and expand our 
technical and economic aid directly and 
through the United Nations to the under- 
developed and uncommitted countries of 
the world. Such concrete action will be 
fresh proof that the American people do not 
look upon these peoples as merely forces 
against Communist imperialism but that we 
have a deep and genuine concern with their 
well-being. 

We strongly urge Congress to approve and 
provide the $80 million for the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED) in order to further demon- 
strate the deep concern of the people of 
America to take immediate and practical 
steps toward world peace. 





From AFL-CIO 1955 CONVENTION RESOLUTION 
ON FOREIGN POLICY ADOPTED DECEMBER 7, 
1955 
Resolved, conscious of our responsibilities 

at this crucial period, the AFL-CIO herewith 
declare their support of the following guid- 
ing principles for an effective American 
democratic foreign policy and sound inter- 
national labor relations: 

1. Effective foreign policy cannot be im- 
provised and piecemeal. It must have a 
clear and definite orientation and be con- 
sistent, sustained, and vigorous in its appli- 
cation. Its motivating and paramount aims 
must be the mobilization of all our moral and 
material resources for developing a system 
of international relationships to maintain 
peace, protect freedom and national security, 
and enable a growing population to enjoy a 
rising standard of living. 
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2. Integration of our foreign political and 
economic policies is essential, if the great 
technical resources and mighty industrial 
potential of the United States are to be 
geared to increasing the productivity, raising 
the purchasing power, and improving the 
living standards especially of those economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries which are 
devoted to human liberty and peace. 

3. Undeveloped and underdeveloped con- 
tinents and regions where many hundreds of 
millions nurse their grievances and their 
hopes constitute a fertile field for Commu- 
nist operations. In dealing with rudimen- 
tary human problems the world over, we 
must be concerned primarily with two im- 
mediate needs—the need for food, health, 
and irrigation in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and the burning desire for independ- 
ence and equality. By ministering to such 
fundamental needs we will be on firmer 
ground as we seek to Win new adherents to 
the free world. 

4. We know that communism is a false 
solution; we believe that democracy is the 
true solution. Communism is weakened 
when democracy is strengthened. The rep- 
fresentatives of democracy must go out into 
the underdeveloped regions with specific 
plans, programs, and projects to help raise 
living standards, for helping to end all co- 
lonialism, for winning these peoples as equal 
members of the free-world community. 
Thus, we will make it possible for them to 
have a stake in the defense of a civilization 
worth defending. 

5. Our country has done some of this. 
UNRRA was a beginning. American labor 
supported the Marshall plan because it was 
conceived and largely administered in this 
spirit. Point 4 was an imaginative gesture 
in the same direction, but tragically all too 
little. Toward the same end, the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED) provides real possibilities 
for developing and expanding worthy proj- 
ects for the fundamental improvement of 
the economic conditions of the needy peo- 
ples. Our responsibilities include, but are 
not limited to, a firm and effective military 
defense of established positions against Com- 
munist subversion and aggression. Positive 
measures for social and economic betterment 
are an indispensable part of the program for 
the defense and victory of the free world. 





This Science Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that the Members of the House 
will be interested in excerpts from a 
speech delivered by Dr. Louis T. Benezet, 
president of Colorado College, before 
the district Rotary convention in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., on April 23, 1956. 
Dr. Benezet calls attention to the im- 
portance of science teaching in our 
schools and colleges, and the necessity 
for developing the scientific talents of 
our new graduates. I take pleasure in 
presenting this fine address by Dr. 
Benezet: 

Tuts Science BUSINESS 

It is wonderful to live in this comfortable 
world that science has created for us. Yet 
the reaction, I am afraid, has set in in the 
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schools to the extent that some students 
now come seeking that education too be 
made as comfortable as the comforts in their 
homes. This has produced a strange para- 
dox. Material blessings in America were 
made possible by men over the past 100 years 
who penetrated the mysteries of science. To- 
the comforts that science has provided that 
day’s generation has become so imbued by 
the comforts that science has provided that 
more and more students are refusing to 
study science in college—because it’s not a 
comfortable subject to take. Our life has 
been made easy by electronics; it even opens 
doors for us. The fundamentals of elec- 
tronics come from mathematics. Mathe- 
matics is an abstract science and rough go- 
ing; so, why take mathematics? You can 
get a good job without it. 

What I am trying to say, in other words, 
is that this universal standard of a com- 
fortable life we have invented for ourselves— 
which by the daily practice of our life we 
have stamped as holy—has now invaded the 
school curriculum; and you blame the 
schools because this is so. The result is that 
students in greater numbers come seeking 
careers in the processing of men and mate- 
rials for some commercial gain, rather than 
careers dealing with the origins of knowl- 
edge. The course is easier and the career 
pays better. 

Another great part of our trouble with 
science comes from a very stark fact. That 
fact is, we no longer have high-school science 
teachers. The number of teachers available 
for high-school physics, chemistry, and 
mthematics has dropped over 50 percent in 
5 years—this, in the most highly advanced 
technical Nation in the world. 

In the State of Oklahoma in the past year 
31 high schools eliminated mathematics 
and physics altogether from the curriculum. 
The reason: they could not find any teach- 
ers to teach the subjects. A national expert 
has said this is typical throughout the 
country. 

Where are the teachers who used to start 
our young people toward scientific careers, 
or at least scientific understanding in the 
high schools? Why, they are working in in- 
dustry, where the pay is better and the life 
freer. And what is industry saying? Why, 
industry is saying “Where in heaven’s name 
are we going to get enough scientifically 
trained people next year?” 

Educators receive a good deal of finger- 
wagging about how woolly headed they are 
in contrast to hardheaded, practical busi- 
nessmen. Let me give you a description of 
how hardheaded industry is approaching 
the problem of too few scientists and tech- 
nicians. Industry is currently committing 
an almost perfect example of the man who 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 
Because it can’t get enough young science 
graduates, it is hiring away the high science 
teachers; and thereby it guarantees the dry- 
ing up of future supplies of new scientists. 
The high school science teacher goes to work 
in the industrial company. The school su- 
perintendent throws up his hands, and drops 
physics and mathematics from the curricu- 
lum. The high school students then go on 
to college without these subjects ever having 
crossed their paths. Naturally they do not 
pursue them in college, lacking the back- 
ground todoso. We, too, are losing a science 
professor to industry next year. When they 
graduate 4 years later, the ranks of science 
majors are very thin indeed. The place- 
ment men from industry then come around 
and say to the colleges, ““‘What’s the matter? 
You aren’t giving us any science majors any 
more.” 

We face a crisis in our industries because 
of the shortage of people to do their tech- 
nical thinking, and their research for them; 
yet industry, growing more desperate, moves 
toward making the situation catastrophic 
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by picking off the high school teachers who 
might send young scientists their way in 4 
or 5 more years. As a result, those who are 
eligible are being offered ridiculously high 
starting salaries. I could recite stories of 
industrial offers and special inducements for 
these men to come to work for them that 
would sound almost as princely as what a 
big university alumni club will do to get 
itself a winning football team. The tech- 
niques are remarkably parallel. The sad 
thing is, industry knows this is happening; 
yet little has yet been done to stop the 
merry-go-round. 

Although we may educate just enough 
scientists to keep our civilization going, we 
shall find we have produced a tiny race of 
ruling geniuses surrounded by millions of 
scientific numskulls. Plato called for a 
republic ruled by philosopher-kings; but the 
base of his republic was supplied by slaves. 
I don’t think the situation bodes too well 
for democracy. It is a dangerous thing to 
have the elements of power in the hands of 
a few; and to have the power of science 
known to few Americans might prove no ex- 
ception. 

We are in a box in this science business. 
What is the way out? 

In the first place, we must lay hold on all 
the science teachers we have left and make 
it worth their while to stay. When I say 
that, I am also asking a better return for 
the whole teaching profession; for if you 
have ever tried to run a school, you know 
you do not pick out a certain type of teacher 
and elevate his station above the rest. 

We must, second, help our science teachers 
see more clearly the ties between their teach- 
ing and the future of society. We should 
bring them to science institutes—as our col- 
lege happens to be doing next summer-—to 
let them mingle with top people of research 
and technology, so that when they return 
to their schools they can have a better sense 
of their mission, and a better knowledge of 
how their subject relates to the rest of the 
world of science. 

Teaching chemistry in high school thus 
becomes more than memorizing 92 elements, 
or the properties of potassium, or that H,S 
makes rotten eggs. Teaching chemistry can 
show a boy the vision of a whole new world. 

By starting with the conservation of those 
science teachers left, we can preserve the 
original producers of scientific thinking in 
the young. It will be a bare stopgap, for we 
need many science teachers and as soon as 
possible. How shall this be done? 

The quick answer is a totalitarian answer: 
require math and science of every student in 
school and college. It is a bad answer, how- 
ever, and one due to failure. It will only 
succeed in producing some very bad scien- 
tists, br an engineer who might build a 
bridge that crumbles beneath you one day. 
It denies the real facts of differing mental 
ability—that your boy may have real talent 
with numbers, problems and space relation- 
ships, while my boy simply doesn’t have this 
gift, but is good with words, ideas, and hu- 
man situations. And it would’also crowd 
out other needed subjects, which we have 
not had a chance to talk about today. 

Rather than requiring science of all stu- 
dents, we should work harder in the schools 
to bring out genuine science talent earlier 
and stay with it. To encourage scientifically 
talented boys and girls toward the fascinat- 
ing and useful careers that lie ahead, we 
must firmly ask that industry restrain itself 
from grabbing the best of them. The best 
of them should not be industrial technicians 
or applied researchers, they are needed as 
pure researchers and teachers. Today teach- 
ing has to take what’s left; and there isn't 
getting to be anything left. 

In addition to identifying and sticking 
with young scientific talent in the earlier 
stages of school, we need to work harder on 
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general courses of modern science under- 
standing—courses for the majority who will 
not become scientists. We need to shed 
some of the frowning mystery of science to 
the layman. 

This calls for courses to present, for in- 
stance, the march of new knowledge over 
the past 100 years: what it has done for man’s 
living, what it can do in the future, and— 
this may be of more importance than any- 
thing else—what science by itself cannot do. 
Such broad science-understanding courses 
can help build a climate in the schools that 
makes it easier for those with science ability 
to want to push on. Too often in high-school 
students’ minds the word “scientist” is pre- 
ceded by the adjective “mad,” and comes 
straight out of the TV late show. Another 
popular illusion is that a boy must have the 
genius of an Einstein to handle science at 
all. Good scientists need to be bright, but no 
brighter than good lawyers, or good business 
heads, or good ministers. 





The German-Polish Boundaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
his remarks published in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorp of February 8, 1956, which 
were called to my attention recently, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REEcE], 
while criticizing the separate from Ger- 
many of territories to the east of the 


Oder and Neisse Rivers, deals at length - 


with the particular problem of East Prus- 
sia. He supports in this connection the 
views expressed in an attached memo- 
randum of Dr. Richard Sallet, a native 
of that province. Congressman REECE’s 
conclusion is: 

That the Government of the United States 
as well as the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and the French Republic, should 
not leave the shadow of a doubt that East 
Prussia and the other German provinces east 
of the Rivers Oder and Neisse are, according 
to international law, a part of Germany 
within her boundaries of December 31, 1937, 
that are today still under wartime Red Polish 
and Soviet administration. The Government 
of the United States should seize upon a 
proper moment to restate the legal position 
in no uncertain terms. 


As a general remark may I remind my 
colleague that the actual territorial 
changes between Poland and Germany 
have taken place as a-result of the out- 
come of World War II. This war was 
provoked on September 1, 1939, by Hit- 
ler’s brutal assault on Poland. In vio- 
lation of international law, large parts 
of Poland were incorporated to the Reich 
and the population expelled from there 
to the so-called General Government, 
formed out of the remaining parts of the 
country then under German occupation. 
An unprecedented reign of terror pre- 
vailed throughout the whole war in Ger- 
man-occupied Poland during which over 
3% million people were tortured in con- 
centration camps and executed. War- 
saw, the capital of the country, was razed 
to the ground, private property confis- 
cated, and Polish culture systematically 
destroyed. 
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At Potsdam the United States, United 
Kingdom, and the U. S. S. R. arrived at 
the decision to place under the adminis- 
tration of the Polish state the territories 
east of the Oder-Neisse. They recog- 
nized at the same time in article XII 
the right of transfer of the German pop- 
ulation to Germany. 

In execution of the latter provision 
the Inter-Allied Control Committee in 
Berlin accepted, on November 20, 1945, a 
detailed plan which stipulated in article 
1 that the entire German population to 
be removed from Poland—3'2 million 
persons—should be admitted to the So- 
viet and British zone of occupation. In 
article 3 points (a) and ‘b) it was fur- 
ther stated that 2 million Germans 
should be directed to the Soviet zone 
and 114 million to the British. 

Millions of Germans having already 
left the country at the approach of the 
Soviet armies, the number of 312 mil- 
lions indicated by the Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee covered practically the majority 
of those who had so far remained on 
those territories, 

It is therefore evident that a de facto 
situation has been thus created with the 
consent of the three major powers. 

The final settlement of boundaries at 
the Peace Conference can therefore be 
only envisaged as a formal recognition 
of the existing state of affairs. The 
more so, as since 1945 those lands have 
been repopulated by millions of Poles 
who have contributed through their 
efforts to the economic postwar recon- 
struction and industrial development of 
this territory. 

To ask the United States Govern- 
ment—as suggested—for a declaration 
on German frontiers, based on the 
status of 1937, seems to be outside the 
scope of a realistic approach. Such a 
declaration would in fact alienate the 
people of Poland and other captive coun- 
tries while playing in the hands of Com- 
munist propaganda. 

It would do no good to our interna- 
tional position and be a heavy blow to 
our prestige. 

It seems strange that the case of East 
Prussia has been chosen to support Ger- 
man revisionistic aims in the United 
States, as the history of that province 
was marked by the “Drang nach Osten” 
policy, one of the main causes of both 
World Wars. 





Another Curtailment of States Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, when a 
snowball starts rolling down a moun- 
tainside, it gathers both speed and mo- 
mentum as it rolls. The same is true 
when the United States Supreme Court 
adopts a policy of curtailing the powers 
left to the States by the Constitution. 
The present Supreme Court Justices are 
speeding up that process. 
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Last Monday the Supreme Court in- 
vaded the police powers of the State of 
Illinois and declared by a 5 to 4 decision 
that an Illinois court in a criminal case 
involving the crime of robbery had failed 
to comply with a legal technicality in its 
treatment of the case. 

David Lawrence has discussed the in- 
cident so well in an article entitled “Ex- 
tending Federal Police Power,” that I 
include the same as a part of my re- 
marks: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

April 27, 1956] 
ExTENDING FEDERAL Po.ice Powrer—New 

Moves SEEN OPENING WAY FOR UNITED 

States To Act In Locat Civit RIGHTS CASES 


(By David Lawrence) 


The day is not far off when the Federal 
Government will take over some of the im- 
portant functions of maintaining law and or- 
der which hitherto have been considered by 
the courts to be solely the responsibility of 
States, counties, and cities. An extension of 
the Federal police power is underway. 

The latest move whereby the House of 
Representatives is being asked by its Judi- 
ciary Committee to pass legislation permit- 
ting the Attorney General to bring civil suits 
to enforce civil rights—if confirmed as con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court in a future 
case—would mean that Congress could pro- 
vide criminal penalties, too. In fact, Chair- 
man CELLER of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee recently sponsored exactly such a provi- 
sion which, for reasons of political expe- 
diency, was temporarily dropped from the 
committee’s bill on civil rights in favor of 
one being pressed by the administration. 

What it all means is that the new 
measures, although not aimed at labor 
unions, will be feared by them—at least by 
those unions which depend on goons and 
strong-arm men to overturn a worker's auto 
at the factory gate and beat him up. For, if 
the new measures on civil rights are passed 
and sustained in the courts, it’s the opening 
wedge toward protection of the right to work 
both by the Federal Government and the 
States. 

Historically, the Constitution has been in- 
terpreted as meaning that no State can pass 
a law abridging the right to vote or the free- 
dom of the press or any of the privileges and 
immunities of citizens. But up to now this 
has been construed by the Department of 
Justice in administration after administra- 
tion and by the Supreme Court in decision 
after decision to mean that, unless it can be 
shown that State enforcement machinery 
has actually broken down, the Federal police 
power cannot be lawfully interposed. 

Only last Monday, however, the Supreme 
Court of the United States reached into the 
procedures of the State of Illinois in a case 
which didn’t involve a Federal crime at all— 
indeed, it was a local case of robbery—and 
ruled that the State court hadn’t complied 
with a technicality in procedure. Who is to 
decide, for instance, whether a stenographic 
copy of the testimony shall be given free or 
eharged for when a petition for appeal is 
filed? Up to now, the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois has thought it could handle 
such a question as a State matter. The Su- 
prime Court of the United States by a 5-to-4 
vote this week said the Illinois court was 
wrong. Justice Harlan of the. Supreme 
Court, in a minority opinion, said: 

“As I view this case, it contains none of 
the elements hitherto regarded as essential 
to justify action by this Court under the 14th 
amendment. In truth, what we have here 
is but the failure of Illinois to adopt as 
promptly as other States a desirable reform 
in its criminal procedure. * * * [| think it is 
beyond the province of this Court to tell 
Illinois that it must provide such proce- 
dures.” 
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Thus, the trend is toward Federal usurpa- 
tion of police power, while complete control 
of State court procedures by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, even to the mi- 
nutest detail, passes from the States to the 
Federal Government. 

The Constitution now, in other words, 
is what the Department of Justice and the 
Supreme Court together may say it is. The 
Constitution heretofore has been construed 
by the Supreme Court to mean that no State 
can make any law abriding the right to vote 
on account of race or color, and that no State 
may fail to guarantee the right of the citi- 
zen to “life, liberty, and property.” But up 
to now the Department of Justice has not 
intervened to punish murder on the picket 
line or in racial troubles unless there was 
evidence of a breakdown of the enforcement 
machinery of the State itself. 

Recently—in 1953—the labor unions closed 
down several newspapers in New York. The 
unions acted in concert and some of them 
ignored their contract obligations to work. 
They accomplished together by conspiracy 
the denial of a constitutional right. They 
abridged freedom of the press. But the De- 
partment of Justice held this was a State 
matter. Likewise, in case after case of vio- 
lence at the factory gate, the Department 
of Justice has not intervened, even though 
unions do act in concert and carry on their 
activities as organizations sanctioned by Fed- 
eral law. 

With the new proposals that look into 
“economic pressure,” on the other hand, the 
Attorney General would be given the power 
to enforce civil rights instead of leaving it 
to aggrieved citizens to bring suits. It would 
be a short step then to Federal intervention 
and the enactment of criminal penalties to 
deal with labor-union violence and coercion 
and intimidation and labor-union elections 
and membership activities. 

Maybe on balance the gain for the coun- 
try on the “right to work” side for many mil- 
lions of white and Negro workers would, in 
the long run, far outweigh the disadvantages 
to a few States in the South which have, by 
one means or another, discouraged Negroes 
from voting. So far as these State laws on 
qualifications for voting are concerned, the 
record is clear—they apply to both whites 
and Negroes. But in enforcement there is a 
question. The new civil-rights measures, 
therefore, if passed, would permit the De- 
partment of Justice to look into pressures 
behind all State laws affecting individual 
rights. It would be a far-reaching change. 





Farm Problem Is Now Political 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave and revise and extend my remarks 
I am calling attention to the excellent 
editorial, entitled “Farm Problem Is Now 
Political,” which appeared in the Gibson 
City Courier of last week. This is an 
outstanding weekly newspaper in my 
district. 

I think the editorial explains exactly 
what has taken place in connection with 
farm problem. It expresses what I have 
expressed many times; and I frankly 


' think that our farmers resent the fact 


that politics has played a major role in 
dealing with their difficulties, with the 


result that there has been undue delay 
and failure thus far to enact constructive 
legislation. 

No sound solution to the farm problem 
will ever be found unless it be treated 
solely as an economic question, without 
regard for any political considerations 
and possible consequences. 

The editorial follows: 

FarRM PROBLEM Is Now POLITICAL 


Democratic leaders in Congress have done 
what they set out to do. They have made 
the farm problem a political football. They 
did this, not because a vast majority of them 
believed in 90-percent rigid supports, but 
because they wanted to get President Eisen- 
hower down in the political arena with them. 
No President since George Washington has 
been able to remain as aloof from politics as 
Mr. Eisenhower. This has caused frustra- 
tion among the Democratic politicians who 
have been unable to attack him directly. 
They have tried to attack his administra- 
tion as a “big business” one, and have with- 
out any success whatever attacked his han- 
dling of foreign affairs. They had to sink 
to attacking his ability to physically serve, 
and that met with little response from voters. 

As a result they maneuvered him into a 
position where he had to-veto the farm bill. 
They have attacked him personally as one 
who is without feeling for the welfare of the 
farmers. They intend to make this an issue 
in the campaign, really the only strictly 
political issue they have. The sad part of 
it is that the farm question should not be 
political. 

President Eisenhower could easily have 
allowed the farm bill to become a law either 
with or without his signature, telling the 
people that while it was not up to the stand- 
ards he set, he would attempt next year to 
secure a better bill. That would have been 
the smart thing to do, according to many 
politicians. : 

The President, however, does not always 
accept the easy way.. He places principle 
above expediency. He is in the habit of 
doing what he thinks is right, and did not 
change his practice. 

Many farmers and farm leaders believe the 
President acted wisely when he vetoed the 
farm bill. Charles Shuman, president of 
the’ American Farm Bureau Federation, 
former president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, and himself a Democrat, was 
satisfied with the veto, saying, “The Presi- 
dent’s veto was obviously based on sound 
economic facts and not on expedient politi- 
cal considerations. He will be applauded by 
most farmers of the Nation. His veto has 
given Congress another opportunity at this 
session to adopt sound farm legislation.” 

On the other hand, the large number of 
farmers who believed the farm bill would 
help solve their problems will not take kindly 
to the veto. The Farmers Union has declared 
that the veto leaves that organization with 
no other course than to fight against the 
reelection of President Eisenhower next No- 
vember. 

Mr. Shuman believes the President will 
gain in stature “because most farmers, even 
if they wish high supports, will respect the 
President’s integrity in vetoing the bill.” 


P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager of the . 


National Livestock Producers, made a state- 
ment along the same lines, hailing the Pres- 
ident’s courage in vetoing the farm bill and 
added that the bee is now on Congress. 

Mr. Eisenhower did not meekly send the 
bill back to Congress with a veto attached. 
He went before the American people, speak- 
ing particularly to farmers. He told them it 
was a bad bill, and one which would do 
harm to agriculture in the long run. There 
are many farmers who honestly disagreed. 
Even if they are wrong and the President is 
right, they will blame him for not signing 
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the farm bill which the Democrats main- 
tained would bring relief to hard-pressed 
farmers. 

Mr. Eisenhower immediately raised sup- 
ports on major crops, telling his radio and 
television audience that this act would put 
a half billion dollars into farmers’ pockets. 
Then he asked that Congress pass at once 
his soil-bank plan, and called upon the law- 
makers to provide for advance payments of 
another half billion dollars. These two acts 
would place a billion dollars in farm 
accounts. 

Furthermore, the President let Congress 
know that he would call a special session 
following the political conventions, in the 
event Congress failed before adjournment to 
pass the soil-bank plan. 

This was a fighting Eisenhower, willing to 
meet his opponents at their own game, while 
still maintaining his personal integrity. He 
will fight the Democratic politicians for the 
good will of American farmers, and in his 
down-to-earth, friendly, man-to-man style 
he started his campaign with the speech 
directed to farmers. 

A lesser man might have been willing to 
send his veto, and depend upon the support 
of independents and city people to uphold 
him. Not the President. He thinks he is 
right. He is not one to run from a fight. 

The President knows, as does everyone else, 
that the Democrats in Congress are using the 
farm issue as a political football. He has 
put Congress on the well-known spot. Con- 
gress has approved his soil bank plan, but 
the Democrats told the President he would 
have to accept everything else in the bill if 
he got the soil bank program. 

Now, Mr. Eisenhower says in effect, “If 
you Congressmen want to help agriculture, 
pass the soil bank plan. We all can agree 
on that. It will at least be a start.” 

President Eisenhower has given evidence 
that he realizes, as much as do his oppo- 
nents, that the political campaign for the 
Presidency is underway. While the Demo- 
crats did manage to get the President into 
the political arena where they can criti- 
cize him, he has also managed to put them 
in the light of refusing to pass a type of 
farm legislation, the soil bank, upon which 
all can agree. He can go to the country on 
his position. . 

The Democrats in Congress were prepared, 
if he had signed the farm bill, to charge the 
President with playing politics, substituting 
a desire to please people for his principles. 
They thought they had Mr. Eisenhower 
either way. If he signed, he was a dema- 
gogue; if he vetoed, he was against the 
farmer. 

Instead, Mr. Eisenhower has emerged 
ahead. Even if he should lose the votes of 
200,000 farmers in Illinois, which of course 
is very doubtful, he will have strengthened 
his position with independents and with the 
country as a whole. He carried Illinois by 
nearly half a million votes in 1952. 

The politicians are dealing with a man 
whom they do not understand too well, for 
he is forthright and honest. 





Communist Campaign for Repatriation of 
Refugees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the problems confronting the 
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Western World today is that of the Com- 
munist campaign for repatriation of ref- 
ugees. Although this campaign has not 
been very effective to date, there is a 
danger that it could so become unless we 
take proper effective steps to counteract 
it. 

The Assembly of Captive Nations in 
New York has recently issued a memo- 
randum on this subject, which I believe 
to have very valuable suggestions and 
proposals. I therefore attach it hereto 
and commend it to my colleagues for 
study and consideration: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE PROBLEM OF REFUGEES 

FROM THE CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS 


In their statements before the 20th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the USSR, 
the Soviet rulers have made it abundantly 
clear that they now expect to conquer the 
world without war. Their confidence in the 
achievement of this goal without a major 
holocaust was obviously based on their be- 
lief that the free world will allow itself to be 
morally disarmed. This is to be brought 
about, on the one hand, by allaying the fear 
and distrust felt by the free world toward the 
Communist system and, on the other hand, 
by promoting everywhere a “healthy respect” 
for the Communist military might. 

To deceive the free world on the true na- 
ture of the Communist system, Moscow has 
confronted the world with several major 
moves: 

1. The spectacular condemnation of one- 
man dictatorship and the equally insistent 
affirmation of the principle of collective 
leadership—both calculated to suggest that 
the Soviet Union is now evolving toward a 
normal form of government. 

2. The revival of popular front tactics, 
implying that the triumph of communism 
might be achieved not only by way of vio- 
lence and revolution, but also by the use 
of normal parliamentary procedures. 

3. A pledge for the introduction of a 5-day 
working week and a raise in wages both in- 
tended to indicate that the benefits enjoyed 


by labor in the free enterprise system will 
also ome available in the Communist 
world. 


The statement made by Marshall Zhukov 
at the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party in Moscow, to the effect that the whole 
area of the United States can be devastated 
by Soviet hydrogen bombs and guided mis- 
siles was destined to instill terror and fear 
in the hearts of all men in the free world. 

The Communist campaign for the repa- 
triation of refugees forms another part of 
the Soviet plan for moral disarmament of 
the free world. Its aim is to demonstrate 
to the free world that the new social sys- 
tem installed in the “‘people’s democracies” 
exerts an irresistible attraction upon the 
political exiles from the captive European 
nations; that the latter have themselves 
given up hope in any change in the status 
quo; that the refugees themselves disavow 
and repudiate their own campaign against 
the Communist system and are ready to ac- 
commodate themselves to unalterable facts. 

The use of all these psychological weapons 
should induce—in the view of the Com- 
munists—the average United States citi- 
zen to raise the question whether the Com- 
munist system is not approaching gradually 
the democratic one; and, if so, whether it 
is-worthwhile to defend freedom at the risk 
of a war which would destroy civilization 
itself. 


AIMS AND MEANS OF THE COMMUNIST CAM=- 
PAIGN FOR THE REPATRIATION OF REFUGEES 


It is obvious that the campaign for the 
repatriation of refugees aims at lulling to 
sleep the conscience of the free world. The 
exiles and refugees from the captive Euro- 
pean nations constitute strong antixCom- 
munist centers in the free world. They are 
the best source of information on Commu- 
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nist practices, as most of them witnessed 
the workings of the Communist regime. 
They have unmasked the hidden aims of 
the Communist program worked out in 
Moscow, and thus, hinder the moral disarma- 
ment of the free world. 

Moscow is intent upon stopping these ac- 
tivities of the exiles by inducing them to 
return home. The Soviets hold the political 
exiles and refugees responsible for the proc- 
lamation of the United States policy of lib- 
eration. They are credited with having in- 
fluenced the respective ethnic groups who— 
in turn—are supposed to exert effective pres- 
sure upon the United States administra- 
tion. The Soviets hope that once the exiles 
return to their homelands, the policy of 
liberation will be abandoned and forgotten. 

On the other hand, the Communists hope 
that the return of refugees, especially of 
outstanding political and military leaders, 
scientists, writers, poets, artists and other 
intellectuals whom they may lure with 
special bait, will convince the subjugated 
nations of the futility of any hope for libera- 
tion. Should the exile leaders return home, 
this would prove that they have lost faith 
in the help promised by the West for the 
liberation of their nations. This would 
make it easier for the Communist regimes 
to break the resistance of the subjugated 
nations and to dominate them. 


In order to induce the exiles to return 
home, the Soviets and their satellite Com- 
munist regimes have established special or- 
ganizations for the purpose of establishing 
contacts with the exiles. Separate radio 
stations have been set up behind the Iron 
Curtain calling the refugees home. Thou- 
sands of brochures and propaganda leaflets 
are sent out to the exiles for the purpose of 
influencing them. Their families living in 
the captive countries are forced to write let- 
ters to their relatives living abroad urging 
them to return. They are even granted facfl- 
ities to make phone calls, for instance from 
Poland to Great Britain at the expense of 
the Communist regime, to talk to their rela- 
tives to this effect. Im some cases, exiles were 
even invited to come back for a short visit, 
their free return passage being guaranteed 
by the State. Last but not least, the Com- 
munist agents personally approached some of 
the exiles, making lucrative proposals in case 
they decide to return. 


HOW TO COUNTERACT THE COMMUNIST CAM- 
PAIGN FOR REPATRIATION OF REFUGEES 


The free world is thus confronted with the 
need to counteract the Soviet plan by meas- 
ures designed to render ineffective the re- 
patriation campaign. 


It should be understood that it is not the 
Communist propaganda which may influence 
some of the exiles to return home, but—the 
unfavorable conditions in which they are liv- 
ing in certain parts of the free world. A 
reappraisal of the free world’s attitude to- 
ward the exiles would be necessary. The 
latter should be given the opportunity, 
denied them so far, to take full part in the 
fight against communism. To this effect, the 
following measures would seem to promise 
the best results: 


(a) Legal measures 


1. United States immigration laws should 
be liberalized to admit immigrants from ter- 
ritories where insecurity, lack of work, camp 
life, create ideal breeding ground for Com- 
munist propaganda. About 414,000 refugees 
are still under the care of the U. N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees, of whom about 
65,000 still live in camps. 

2. Better possibilities should be created for 
those who are eligible under the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 to come to the United 
States, and the expiration date of the RRA, 
set for December 31, 1956, should be extended 
so as to give all refugees who so desire the 
possibility to immigrate into the United 
States. 

3. The exiles and refugees, especially ree 
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cent refugees, should be given in the coun- 
tries of their residence all the necessary 
social and legal aid. 

(b) Social and economic measures 


1. Special facilities should be made availa- 
ble in order to enable each refugee to find 
work suited to his skills and capabilities. 

2. Special training should be organized for 
those refugees who cannot practice their old 
profession, and have not acquired a new one. 

3. For those who are unable to work be- 
cause of age or infirmity, suitable homes 
should be set up, and medical and other 
necessary care provided. 

4. Fellowships, grants-in-aids or loans 
should be given to those who interrupted 
their studies or professional training, in or- 
der to enable them to continue and finish 
their studies, and thus, help them to return 
to their chosen profession. Easy credit terms 
should be extended to farmers from central 
eastern Europe to enable them to settle on 
farms. 

5. The incurably ill should be properly 
cared for and admitted to suitable free coun- 
tries, including the United States. 

6. War veterans from the captive Euro- 
pean countries should be made eligible for 
the benefits accorded to American veterans. 

7. Charitable institutions, such as homes 
for orphans, etc., organized by or for the 
refugees and exiles in the free world, should 
get all necessary support. 

(c) Cultural measures 


1. The cultural heritage of the captive Eu- 
ropean nations should be preserved by pro- 
moting the establishment of institutes of 
creative work for exile scientists, writers, 
artists, and other intellectuals. Existing in- 
stitutions should be assisted to continue and 
expand their work. They should be enabled 
to engage in publishing activities, in assist- 
ing writers, artists and other intellectuals 
to continue their work, to have their books 
published, pictures exhibited, etc. 

2. Subsidies should be provided for exist- 
ing refugee cultural organizations, scien- 
tific institutes, libraries, higher and lower 
schools, theaters, summer camps for chil- 
dren and other similar institutions. 

3. It should be made possible for the chil- 
dren of refugees to learn the language and 
history of their nation and to grant then: 
scholarships so that they would not be 
tempted by scholarship offers from the Com- 
munists. F 

(d) Political measures 


The full mobilization of all available 
forces for the fight against the Moscow plan 
of peaceful world conquest requires the full 
participation of refugees and exiles in this 
fight. To this effect, the following further 
measures could be usefully adopted. 

1. Raising the problem of peaceful libera- 
tion of the countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to the level of a foremost international 
question, and keeping it on the agenda of 
all international conferences. 

2. Recognizing the political representa- 
tions of the exiles, if not formally, then as 
de facto national representations, in order 
to enable them to carry on and further 
develop their activities. 





Nixon Adds to Strength of GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of Califoria. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
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torial from the San Diego Union of Sat- 

urday morning, April 28, 1956: 

Vice PRESIDENT’S DECISION—NIXON ADDS TO 
STRENGTH OF GOP 


The Republican Party welcomes Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon’s decision to seek renomination. 

Although the Republican National Con- 
vention is 4 months away, Mr. Nrxon’s de- 
cision, which was given a hearty second by 
President Eisenhower, makes it certain that 
voters again will have the opportunity to cast 
their ballots for the leadership combination 
which returned good government to Wash- 
ington. 

This will be a new crusade led by a Presi- 
dent and Vice President who can campaign 
not only on the basis of what they hope to 
do but on what they have accomplished in 
the past 344 years. 

President Eisenhower will remain close to 
Washington most of the time during the 
election, limiting his travels to eight plane 
trips to regional points. He does not believe 
a President should go barnstorming ‘cross 
the country. 

Mr. Nrxon thus will carry the Republican 
crusade to the grassroots, a factor which will 
be important in the Republican effort to re- 
capture control of Congress. 

In 1954 he carried the brunt of the GOP 
national campaign. His capable presenta- 
tion of the issues was credited with saving 
the GOP from more than mild defeat in off- 
year elections which normally would have 
been a strong swing to the opposition. 

During the 1956 campaign, vice presiden- 
tial candidates will be subject to close public 
scrutiny. 

Although Mr. Nrxon is not without critics, 
it is well to remember that most of the at- 
tacks against him stem from partisan op- 
position which recognizes him as an able 
and strong opponent. Even the Vice Presi- 
dent's most partisan opponents seldom have 
questioned his ability in office. 

RIcHARD NIXxon has proved to be a capable 
diplomat, a strong presidential advisor and 
a@ leader described by Mr. Eisenhower as the 
best-informed Vice President in history. He 
is an asset to the Eisenhower crusade and, 
more important, to the Nation. He put into 
words the other day what the administra- 
tion has meant to the American people. 

“We (the administration) decided to give 
the free American economic system a chance 
to work,” he said. “We removed controls 
from the economy, we got the Government 
out of business rather than putting it in, 
we cut spending, we cut taxes, and we adopt- 
ed fiscal policies designed to encourage the 
initiative, the dynamism, and the ingenuity 
of the American people.” 

The results, he said, are the good times we 
enjoy today. 





Service Careerists Need Incentives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of Thursday, April 19, 1956: 
PLUGGING THE HOLE—SERVICE CAREERISTS NEED 

INCENTIVES 

President Eisenhower’s urging of Congress 
last week to increase incentives for Ameri- 
cans to choose military careers reflects a 


fundamental fact: We need first-rate men 
to man a first-rate military establishment, 

Despite several notable improvements in- 
stituted during the Eisenhower Republican 
administration, there is still considerable 
loss of superior officers and men from the 
services to civilian life. The inducements of 
a long-term military service still are not on 
a@ par with those of comparable careers out- 
side. 

The President defined the problem: “Only 
when we have created a career military serv- 
ice which can compete with the attractive 
opportunities available in civilian pursuits 
will we be able to stop the wasteful losses 
from the armed service and attract individ- 
uals to those services.” 

How large are these wasteful losses? 

Rembert James, military editor of the San 
Diego Union and Copley News Services, in- 
ventoried the losses in a series of articles 
for this newspaper in 1954. He pointed out 
that the taxpayers may have as much as $10,- 
000 invested in the training of technical 
specialists but that close to 90 percent of 
them were leaving the service after ful- 
filling their selective service obligations. 

One of his most disturbing findings was 
that only 19 percent of the United States 
Strategic Air Command were military career- 
ists. With 4 out of 5 men reservists, the 
outfit assigned the major responsibility for 
any retaliatory mission must constantly train 
new men to take the places of those who 
leave for greener pastures. 

Since the time that Mr. James made his 
survey, the dangerous trends which he des- 
cribed have been partially arrested. Serv- 
ice pay and allowances have been increased. 
Enlistment bonuses have been enlarged, 
particularly for men early in their careers. 
Fringe benefits, whittled away during the 
Truman administration, have been partially 
restored and established as part of service 
compensation. 

But as the President pointed out, more 
must be done. Servicemen living in sub- 
standard military housing should not be 
forced to pay ali of their housing allowance. 
Servicemen’s widows should have adequate 
survivor benefits. Military dependents 
should have access to Government-sponsored 
medical care wherever they are. Other in- 
justices and inequities should be corrected. 

The career military man does not pursue 
his hazardous profession because he seeks 
great riches. But such a man cannot be ex- 
pected to expose his wife and children to 
hardships and uncertainties. 

When the civilion-service equation is put 
in better balance, there will no longer be any 
doubt about having enough first-class men 
for a first-class military service. 





The Richmond County Medical Society’s 
Plan for the Control of Narcotic Addic- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include therein the article entitled 
“The Richmond County Medical Socie- 
ty’s Plan for the Control of Narcotic 
Addiction,” by Herbert Berger, M. D., 
F. A. C. P., Staten Island, N. Y.; 
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THe RICHMOND County MEDICAL SocrIEety’s 
PLAN FOR THE CONTROL OF NARCOTIC ADDIC- 
TION 


(By Herbert Berker, M. D., F. A. C. P.) 


In January 1953 the Medical Society of 
the County of Richmond in New York after 
considerable study passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“1. Whereas the medical professional in its 
traditional role as guardian of the public 
health has been distressed by the narcotic 
problem and its apparent increase; and 

“2. Whereas the average user of narcotics 
must spend from $15 to $100 per day to 
keep himself supplied with drugs; and 

“3. Whereas the crime in drug addiction 
stems from the inability of persons of mod- 
erate means to purchase drugs at present 
illegal prices; and 

“4, Whereas the most serious of these 
crimes is the conversion of each addict into 
a salesman with consequent formation of 
new addicts; and 

“5. Whereas the use of morphine. ard 
heroin in themselves do not incite these 
unfortunate people to crime, as both drugs 
are depressants; and 

“6. Whereas the narcotics trade exists only 
because of the huge profits involved (for ex- 
ample, 2 pounds of heroin can be bought for 
$10 in China and sold after cutting and 
packaging for $80,000 or more); Then, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
County of Richmond favors the legalizing of 
the distribution of narcotics free of charge 
with proper safeguards, hereinafter to wit: 

“1. Establish narcotics clinics in all cities 
as the need appears under the aegis of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

“2. Register and fingerprint all who apply 
to prevent reregistering in other clinics. 

“3. Do not demand that they be enforcibly 
confined, as they are now. 

“4. Determine the smallest amount of pure 
drug that will relieve the patient of his 
symptoms. 

“5. Administer this uncut material by the 
doctor or under his supervision and under 
sterile precautions. 

“6. Keep accurate records of dosages, 

“7. No supply ever to be given to the ade 
dict, dosage to be given only at the clinic. 

“8. Nominal charge for the actual cost of 
the drug, possibly 15 to 30 cents, 

“9. Make an effort to effect a cure,-where 
possible, using hospitalization if the pa- 
tient acquiesces.” 

The passage of this resolution excited the 
enthusiasm of the public press and has been 
followed in turn by a not inconsiderable de- 
gree of interest among social workers, psy< 
chologists, psychiatrists, the clergy, and ad- 
dicts themselves. Those who are seeking a 
solution to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, as well as a number of organiza- 
tions devoted to the study of criminology, 
have seen fit to comment favorably on these 
suggestions. After appropriate action by 
the coordinating council of the five coun- 
ties comprising the city of New York, this 
resolution was presented to the house of 
delegates of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York. It was referred to the council 
committee on public health and education 
and studied for an entire year. In May 
1954 the house of delegates of our State 
society passed this resolution and referred- 
it to the American Medical Association. The 
problem is now before a committee of the 
American Medical Association. Therefore, 
it seems proper that the resolution be called 
to the attention of physicians throughout 
the United States who may now have an op- 
portunity to understand the background and 
the’ thinking that went into the preparation 
of these thoughts. Similar joint resolutions 
have been introduced into Congress, If some 
of the material that follows seems elemen- 
tary, it is written so only because by Federal 
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fiat the medical profession has been sepa- 
rated from the care of these sick people, the 
narcotic addicts. It is quite possible that 
many physicians have neither seen, recog- 
nized, nor treated a person afflicted with 
addiction. 

THE NARCOTIC ADDICT AS A PERSON 


There are few people in this enlightened 
country of ours who are so badly misunder- 
stood and maligned as these unfortunates. 
Our novelists and some of our less well- 
informed sources of general information have 
pictured him as a fiend and a devil, subhu- 
man, and possessed of none of the gentler 
civilized attributes. Since most physicians 
are inexperienced with the votaries of opium, 
even we, who of all people should be aware of 
this faulty characterization, know little 
about these individuals. I was utterly 
amazed to meet a veritable Casper Milque- 
toast, my first experience with a long-addict- 
ed person. Perhaps as this story unfolds the 
reasons for our lack of authoritative infor- 
mation in this important medical area may 
become apparent. 

There are no individuals who do not at 
times experience periods of depression or ela- 
tion. A mature personality recognizes these 
alterations in his mood as normal. Most of 
us have learned that blue days are temporary 
and will ultimately be followed by better 
ones. We overcome our despair with patience 
or sometimes by the finding of a new hobby, 
a vacation, a new job or home, or perhaps a 
new interest. The narcotic addict, however, 
cannot tolerate these depressions and valleys 
in his daily living. He is incapable of using 
his own native talents for overcoming these 
unpleasant episodes. He wants to reach and 
stay at the heights of elation and happiness 
constantly. This is a perfectly normal, hu- 
man desire shared by all of us. Our narcotic 
patient, however, differs in that he seeks to 
attain this plateau of joy chemically rather 
than from the use of his own inner strength 
and convictions. Even this small introduc- 
tion to a large and involved subject should 
make it apparent that drug addiction isn’t 
even a disease. It is merely a symptom 
of one. 

What then is wrong with the euphoria that 
these people seek to achieve endlessly? The 
fault lies not with the pleasant state of mind 
which they hope to perpetuate but rather 
with their lack of insight into themselves and 
their Iack of understanding of reality. A 
problem deferred with narcotics remains un- 
solved. It persists tomorrow or the next day 
so that these individuals, like so many of the 
rest of us, are procrastinators of the worst 
sort. Whatever strength of character they 
may once have possessed is lost as they ever- 
lastingly retreat from life and the making of 
decisions. Without going into this subject 
to a length interesting only to the serious 
student of psychiatry, it becomes apparent 
that these are sick individuals, suffering not 
from narcotic addiction but from lack of will 
power and strength of personality. They 
differ little from those of us who eat too 
much and hardly at all from the alcoholic 
who seeks as well to solve life’s problems 
chemically. 

THE NATURE OF ADDICTING DRUGS 


We physicians have been using narcotics 
for thousands of years, and we know full 
well the effect of these medicaments on our 
patients. They are sedatives, inducing sleep 
or relieving anxiety. With them our patients 
may achieve surcease from pain or worry. 
Their larger problems may become smaller or 
even insignificant to them. Can the lurid 
articles in the daily press make us, who have 
a grounding in pharmacology, believe that 
narcotics do anything else for an addict? 
Under the influence of opiates the addict like 
our other patients becomes relaxed and at 
ease. He is incapable of violent crime while 
under the influence of these drugs and cares 
nothing for sex. He is incapable of sex. 
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Many of them tell me that their entire in- 
terest in this subject disappears when they 
are so sedated. In fact, many of these in- 
dividuals are better citizens with narcotics 
than they are without. Please do not inter- 
pret this as a suggestion that they be used in 
the treatment of certain psychogenic states. 
An observation that those of us who are in- 
terested in this subject make, time and time 
again, is that the individual who has been 
using these materials as self-treatment for 
anxiety demonstrates all of his symptoms as 
he is removed ever further and further from 
the addicting material. Many calm and 
quiet individuals who are able to work 
steadily while using narcotics find themselves 
becoming antisocial, belligerent, and end- 
lessly difficult without these substances. 

This, then, should introduce us to a new 
concept of these patients because actually 
every reader of this paper probably has met, 
and knows now, a narcotic addict who may 
hold a position of responsibility in his own 
community extending from bank presidents 
to doctors to locomotive engineers. These 
people perform their work peffectly without 
detection until for some reason they run 
afoul of the law in their efforts to gratify 
their habit. Compare our addict, if you will, 
with a diabetic. The latter is able to lead a 
normal life as long as he gets all of life's 
necessities and insulin. The drug addict, 
similarly, is able to function adequately as 
long as he receives the same necessities of 
life that our diabetic needs, but he, in ad- 
dition, needs not insulin but narcotics. 

There are two features which are ascribed 
to narcotics as though they exhibited these 
pharmacologic characteristics alone. ‘These 
drugs produce both tolerance and depend- 
ence. By the former we mean that it takes 
ever increasing doses to produce the same 
effect. Your self-treated constipated patient 
tends to use ever larger and larger doses of 
his favorite laxative in order to produce the 
same effect on his bowels.. Dependence is 
some characteristic of the nerve cell which 
demands these materials in order to function 
properly. Such dependence appears in many 
other diseases, for example, the use of vita- 
min B,, in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia. 

Let us picture for a moment a potential 
narcotic addict who has never met a peddler. 
He might be the antisocial person who 
throws a stone through the stained glass 
window of the church to which he does not 
belong or who sets fire to his school when he 
has been disciplined therein. Perhaps he is 
a member of one of our numerous lunatic 
fringe societies, or he may be found in our 
jails or in our underworld because some of 
his antisocial behavior has made him a crim- 
inal. Not too long ago such a person came 
to my attention who, after experiencing 
many difficulties in adolescence, became a 
moderate user of narcotics. For the past 45 
years he has operated a railroad switch tower 
at a busy junction. He has been praised by 
his ‘supervisor as a diligent, conscientious 
worker who never misses a day and on 
who he can depend utterly. This indi- 
vidual unfortunately acquired tuberculosis 
and came to my attention only when he was 
admitted to a sanitorium, thereby being sep- 
arated from his usual sources of supply. In 
summary, then, these materials are used as 
self-treatment by certain mentally sick in- 
dividuals. They do not incite the user to 
violence. In fact, the very opposite is true. 

CRIME AND DRUG ADDICTION 


If these drugs do not promulgate crinr- 
inal tendencies, why are crime and narcotic 
addiction so closely allied in our minds? In 
the United States the addict is not recog- 
nized officially as a psychopath but rather 
as a criminal. Now this is an entirely man- 
made situation. We could make our diabe- 
tics criminals just as quickly were we to 
forbid them insulin. Similarly, our -experi- 
ence with prohibition proved to us that we 
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could moke criminals out of devotees to alco- 
hol. We recognized this error in our think- 
ing when the 18th amendment was repealed. 
Now, by the ukase of the Bureau of Narcotics, 
we have divorced the addict from a legiti- 
mate source of drugs. He may not obtain 
these materials from his physician, nor can 
be obtain them through his pharmacist. To 
him they have become a way of life. They 
are, in his warped reasoning, necessary for 
his very existence. Therefore, he obtains 
them through the underworld or by stealth. 
The peddler, like the bootlegger of the 1920's, 
was happy to have this artificial opportunity 
created for him my our legislative efforts. 

Narcotics are not very expensive, costing 
little more than aspirin to produce. There 
is a rather large tax on these materials, 
but even so, 20 or 30 cents would supply the 
daily needs of most addicts. Actually, how- 
ever, since the price of these materials has 
been artificially heightened by the nature of 
their source, many of these people spend 
from $15 to $100 a day to gratify their ad- 
diction. This, then, is the source of crime. 
How many individuals do any of us know 
who can spend $100 per day on drugs in 
addition to all the other expenses. of living. 
It becomes apparent that few could hope to 
do this by legitimate means. Actually the 
situation is: compounded even further by 
additional factors. The narcotic addict 
must keep his illness secret to avoid the 
censure of his neighbors, so that he can stay 
out of the clutches of the law. As we have 
pointed out before, the materials are seda- 
tives so that every capacity which he may 
have once had for earning large sums has 
ben lost by this action of narcotics. There- 
fore, as one addict described the situation, 
each day is spent in a frequently futile 
effort to acquire sufficient money to gratify 
the habit. 

The type of crime to which these indi- 
viduals turn is interesting. Since many of 
these people are rather meek, their methods 
of acquiring money are rarely violent. They 
are shoplifters, policy slip runners, bookies, 
pilferers, and the like. Murder is a rare 
crime among them. Females practice pros- 
titution. Married women have been known 
to sell the furnishings from their homes to 
obtain moneys which should have been spent 
for food and other necessities. Many prost® 
tutes have never seen the money their efforts 
have earned. Instead their procurer ‘or 
madam pays them in narcotics. This tends 
to keep them from leaving the house. In 
some cities of the United States as many as 
86 percent of all apprehended prostitutes 
were narcotic addicts. 

Actually these are the least of their 
crimes. The most serious is the introduction 
of neophytes to addiction. The narcotic ped- 
dler is usually an addict. In New York City 
he is given 25 percent of all the narcotics he 
can sell. Therefore, the addict is the largest 
single cause of the spread of this symptom 
complex. Who are these initiates? In most 


instances they are children of high school. 


age who are easily induced to take narcotics 
as @ new adventure. They want desperately 
to be one of the crowd and intensely fear 
criticism of being “chicken.” 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


Because the sale and distribution of nar- 
cotics is illegal in the United States, we have 
no accurate figures as to the number of 
addicts in this country. Actually, we know 
only of those individuals who run afoul of 
the law. This amount seems to be increas- 
ing. An estimate made in 1918 by a commis- 
sion appointed by the then Secretary of the 
Treasury estimated that we had a million 
addicts. This was about 4 or 5 times the 
number of sufferers prior to the passage of 
our first law of control, the Harrison Act. 
None of the figures from any source, whether 
it be the Commissioner of Narcotics, our 
courts of law, the Federal hospitals for the 
care of narcotic addicts, our prison popula- 
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tion, or the Bureau of Uustoms who seize a 
certain amount of narcotics each year, are 
accurate. The United Nations estimates that 
no more than 10 percent of all of the mate- 
rial smuggled into the United States is ever 
seized. In 1952, 4,000 ounces were so ac- 
quired by the Government; and if this were 
10 percent of the total, then 40,000 ounces 
were smuggled into the country, which should 
be sufficient to supply 180,000 addicts. The 
number of individuals who have been appre- 
hended for narcotic violations has increased 
1,200 percent in the last 7 years. The adop- 
tion of our resolution will lead to the acqui- 
sition of some accurate information as to the 
nature of this problem and its magnitude. 


THE CAUSE OF OUR PRESENT SITUATION 


Most of the narcotics introduced into the 
United States in the latter part of the 19th 
century and the first 14 years of the 20th 
reached this country through Chinese Tongs. 
A good deal of the material so introduced 
was powdered crude opium which was smoked 
in parlors, very much as liquor is consumed 
in saloons. An occasional non-Chinese mem- 
ber of our community used this substance. 
Perhaps even larger numbers of individuals 
had become accustomed to various proprie- 
tary medications which were sold across 
drugstore counters without prescriptions 
which contained more or less narcotics. 
Querulous children were treated with nos- 
trums containing paregoric. This was a well- 
recognized remedy for teething. Women used 
such substances for the relief of menstrual 
cramps and discomfort. A great number of 
apprehensive people used patent medicines 
containing opiates rather regularly to reduce 
their nervous tension. 

In an effort to cope with this situation 
which had become a matter for concern in 
the press of the early 20th century, there was 
passed the Harrison Stamp Act. The pur- 
pose of this piece of legislation was to con- 
trol the sale of these materials and to tax 
them. Since that time each vial of narcotics 
carries a stamp very much like that found 
on bottles of liquor. It is obvious that the 
Congress expected that this would be a tax 
measure because its enforcement was placed 
in the Treasury Department. The term 
“narcotic addict” does not even appear in 
the act. As a result of rulings by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Narcotics and by subse- 
quent interpretations of these decrees by 
the Supreme Court, it has become illegal for 
practicing physicians to administer nar- 
cotics to addicts. The legal machinations 
by which we in medicine were separated 
from these unfortunates is a story in itself. 
It has been told very well by Mr. Rufus King * 
recently in the Yale Law Review. Remem- 
ber the regulations were made by the Bureau 
and not by Congress. 

All of the legislation, Federal, State, and 
municipal, is punitive in nature. The net 
result of this type of control has been to 
make the acquisition of narcotics ever more 
difficult and consequently ever more expen- 
sive. It follows then that each new measure 
actually incites new crime. In every in- 
stance this observation has been borne out. 
I am sure that those who have profited 
enormously from the sale of these sub- 
stances welcome every new legal effort at 
control. There is no need to question why 
there are so many who are interested in 
pushing narcotics. The profits are beyond 
all realization. Five or ten dollars spent for 
narcotics in the Orient easily secreted under 
the shirt of a seaman can be smuggled into 
this country and sold for over $100,000 after 
being properly cut, diluted, and peddled. 
When one considers how impossible it was to 
prevent the smuggling of alcohol, which is 
thousands of times more bulky and with a 





1 King, R.> Yale Law Review, 62; 736 (Apr.) 
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considerably smaller profit involved, one can 
readily sense the futility of legally control- 
ling narcotic addiction by such means. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, a physician 
from New York, recognized that many addicts 
would be left without any legitimate source 
of supply after the enactment of the Harri- 
son Act. He suggested, therefore, that clinics 
be made available for these individuals so 
that they might be able to gratify their needs 
at small prices without recourse to the under- 
world. These clinics followed none of the 
regulatory devices which are suggested in our 
resolution. Nonetheless, they were attended 
by thousands of patients throughout the 
country. They were not well conceived, but 
they were an attempt in the right direction. 
They might ultimately have been made to 
work properly, had they been given the op- 
portunity to correct their own errors. They 
were closed by a decree from the Bureau 
following a report by a committee of the 
American Medical Association in 1919 which 
suggested that narcotic addiction could best 
be cured within an institution. While the 
Bureau of Narcotics acted rapidly on the 
AMA suggestion, closing the clinics at once, 
it was not until 1935 before proper, Govern- 
ment-controlled institutions were inaugu- 
rated, first at Lexington, Ky., and later in 
Fort Worth, Tex., in an effort to handle this 
problem. 

At the present time the United States has 
become a vast game preserve stocked with 
hundreds of thousands of narcotic addicts, a 
few of whom can be apprehended at will by 
our enforcement officers. The apprehension 
of an occasional smuggler or of some user 
or peddler (and the latter two terms are fre- 
quently synonymous) receives newspaper 
headlines, and we, who may not be interested 
in the subject, might then feel that the prob- 
lem is being solved. 


PRESENT METHODS OF TREATMENT OF NARCOTIC 
ADDICTION 


Narcotic addicts who are not convicted of 
a crime and, therefore, incarcerated in jails 
may either by their own volition or on rec- 
ommendation of appropriate penal, social, 
or medical authorities be recommended for 
admission to either of the Federal hospitals. 
Only one of these accepts females. Treat- 
ment in- these institutions is excellent, there 
being brought to bear on the problem not 
only medical bit religious, social, and voca- 
tional guidance. The treatment is long, from 
4 to 12 months, and costs on an average 
$4,000 per patient. 

The relapse rate of these patients is un- 
known. It is probably extremely high. Au- 
thorities in the institutions speak of 69 or 75 
percent in various articles. Addicts give us 
the impression that the relapse rate is prac- 
tically 100 percent. One addict that I inter- 
viewed received his first dose of heroin, after 
leaving the hospital at Lexington, in Pitts- 
burgh as he changed trains to New York 
City. It would seem that only 5 percent of 
these patients stay completely well. If this 
figure is true, and it is probably quite accu- 
rate, then each cure costs thé taxpayers of 
the United States $100,000. We in medicine 
would never accept so poor a record in the 
treatment of any disease. It becomes very 
difficult to say much in favor of a program 
of therapy with so enormous a rate of failure. 

Yet our Government is committed to this 
utterly untenable policy. Perhaps the de- 
gree of ineptitude of our methods can best be 
exemplified by studying the situation in Eng- 
land where addicts may be treated by their 
own physicians and where there are reported 
for the year 1953 311 addicts, and there may 
be, according to the British authorities, 50 or 
75 more in the entire British Isles, an area 
with a population of 40 million. ‘ 

There is some light to be found in this 
picture in that in Detroit, Chicago, and New 
York City some followup methods are now 
being utilized. The report of the Provident 
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Hospital under Dr. Walter Adams ? in Chicago 
makes excellent reading, and I commend it 
to those of you who are interested. In New 
York City where the problem is most acute, 
particularly in our underprivileged areas, we 
have some facilities for the hospitalization 
and followup of juvenile patients, but noth- 
ing for adults. 

In the therapy of so complex an individual 
as a narcotic addict, embracing as it does 
every class of human being, it béeomes ap- 
parent that some, perhaps many, patients are 
incurably addicted. For such an individual 
there remains only three possibilities: (1) 
Incarcerate him for life, (2) put him to 
death, or (3) grant him some narcotics legal- 
ly under proper regulation. 

The first of these is too costly and would 
take many valuable citizens out of circula- 
tion. In addition, the addicts themselves 
would not voluntarily enter hospitals. They 
rarely go to Lexington or Fort Worth now of 
their own volition and then it is not to break 
the habit but to “kick it down” to a price 
they can afford. 

The second has been tried at various times 
in dictatorships in the Orient. It hasn’t 
worked there, and it is not likely to be 
enacted in any civilized country like the 
United States. 

The third represents to us the only likely 
approach, 


THE RICHMOND COUNTY PLAN A PRACTICAL 
REMEDY 


The plan which has been described in the 
original resolution is as simple as it is direct. 
It embraces really only two steps: 

1. Recognize the addict for what he is, a 
mentally sick person whose prime symptom 
of illness is addiction. 

2. Let us bring to bear on this unfortunate 
psychopath the whole weight of our great 
knowledge in medicine, sociology, psychiatry, 
religion, and humanity so that this sick in- 
dividual may again be made well and to re- 
habilitate him so that he can live without 
narcotics if this can possibly be done. If 
this is not possible with our present state of 
knowledge, then let us carry him on narcotics 
under our control until we learn enough 
about this subject to effect eventually a per- 
manent cure. 

What can we expect from this program? 

1. To learn the magnitude of the problem. 

2. To stop crimes committed by addicts in 
order to obtain the price of drugs. 

3. To stop the introduction of addiction to 
new people by the present users who are try- 
ing to guarantee their own sources of supply. 

4. To prevent death and disaster to those 
addicted individuals who inject impure, 
dirty, infected materials into themselves. 
Many lose their lives from overdosage or from 
“hot shots” which contain poison. This is 
the way the underworld disposes of a dan- 
gerous addict who has no money to purchase 
drugs or who informs on the “higher ups.” 

5. To empty our jails of these noncriminals 
or those pople who have become criminals 
only through our own inept legislation. 

6. To give us the opportunity to study ad- 
diction so that we may eventually discover a 
real cure for this disease. 

Naturally such a program will require 
careful safeguards: 

1. It will demand the establishment of 
clinics in our larger cities and individual 
physicians * in smaller localities. 

2. Narcotics should be administered only 
at the clinic. The addict will never be given 
a supply of medications. 





2 Adams, W.: Narcotic Drug Addiction and 
Outpatient Treatment, privately published 
by the Provident Hospital, 426 East 5lst 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

® Howe, H. S.: New York State J. Med. 55: 
341 (Feb. 1) 1955. 
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3. He must be fingerprinted and properly 
identified, registered, and photographed. 
Only those who are actually addicts can be 
treated. These can be readily recognized 
either by incarcerating them and withdraw- 
ing them from the narcotics after strict 
seclusion or by the administration of nar- 
cotic antagonists such as Nalline. 

4. Hospitalize those patients who the medi- 
cal personnel at the clinics feel can best be 
served by inpatient techniques. These should 
be individuals who request hospitalization 
after being so advised by the clinic physi- 
cians. They should not be forcibly incar- 
cerated unless their physical or mental con- 
dition is so critical as to make them a 
menace to society. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PLAN 


This plan is opposed by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics. I believe these gentlemen 
to be entirely sincere in their concept. of 
narcotic addiction as a wholly criminal 
matter. I can only cite in rebuttal the 
existence of the problem after 40 years of 
such methods and its apparent growth under 
this technique. They feel that pride would 
keep addicts from registering in such clinics, 
and it is quite true that some might not, 
but 1,500 registered in the early clinics of 
1918 on the first day. At the present time 
all addicts are cheats since they will do 
practically anything to secure the drugs they 
so urgently need. Under our plan some may 
continue to be dishonest, but that number 
ought to be a great dea) smaller than it is 
now. 

We hear a great deal about the contagious 
nature of addiction and that clinics, by 
bringing addicts together, will increase their 
numbers. Actually the necessity to sell 
drugs on the part of one addict to another 
in an effort to guarantee his own sources of 
supply is the most common cause of the 
spread of this condition. The disease itself 
is not contagious. There seems little reason 
to believe that an individual would continue 
to steal and commit crimes in order to 
obtain drugs when they can be obtained free. 

Since some individuals use drugs frequent- 
ly during the course of a day, we hear the ob- 
jection that it will be inconvenient for them 
to return to the clinics as often as necessary. 
Pharmaceutical chemists‘ tell me that any 
time that the need arises they can prepare a 
repository narcotic that will have a 24-hour 
or longer effect. 

CONCLUSION 

It seems that narcotic addicts, like the rest 
of us, by normal attrition tend to reach the 
termination of their span on this earth. By 
such natural means many of our present in- 
curable addicts will in time disappear. 
Should the pusher no longer find it necessary 
to induce our youth to become addicts to 
gratify his own narcotic needs, then it would 
seem that time alone under our technique 
will solve this problem even if we acquire no 
new information from our experience with 
these people when we have the opportunity 
to treat them. In view of the medical pro- 
fession’s extraordinary record of accomplish- 
ment in the past with the management of 
so-called incurable diseases, it seems prob- 
able, God willing, that we might find the an- 
swer to this one as well. 


« Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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Development of the Mineral Resources of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, Felix Edgar Wormser, be- 
fore the joint session of the Lead Indus- 
tries Association and the American Zinc 
Institute, at St. Louis, April 24, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recokp, 
as follows: 

ApDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, FELIX EDGAR WORMSER, BEFORE THE 
JoIntT SESSION OF THE LEAD INDUSTRIES AS- 
SOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN ZINC INSTI- 
tute, St. Louis, Mo., Aprit 24, 1956 ; 


Three years in Washington serving the 
Nation in fostering the development of its 
mineral resources have been a rich but sober- 
ing experience. Time will not permit me 
even to highlight my impressions and obser- 
vations, but I welcome this opportunity to 
pass on to you some thoughts which have 
come to me. 

Let me begin by telling you, candidly, that 
I am proud of the record the present ad- 
ministration has made in the development 
and management of the country’s natural 
resources since it assumed office. The rec- 
ord in the minerals area, as in other segments 
of resource development, speaks for itself. 

The Bureau of Mines reported recently 
that last year the dollar value of minerals 
and mineral fuels produced in the United 
States broke allrecords. It was the best year 
in history, with an output of over $15 bil- 
lion. “Measured by the overall income of the 
American people—now over $300 billion per 
year—attractive corporate earnings, a buoy- 
ant stock market, and extraordinarly high 
employment, indeed, measured by almost any 
test that can be applied to an economy, the 
result is one in which we can all take pride. 

Not everybody has shared in this prosper- 
ity. There are business failures every day. 
And there are many mines that cannot op- 
erate profitably even within this generally 
favorable economic environment. We have 
yet to devise a system that will ensuré sat- 
isfactory results for everyone. No collectiv- 
ists’ economy has done it—not even with 
planned production and a lot of people 
busy at Government expense. The best they 
can do is to distribute the burden and make 
everyone poorer for the effort. 

Others mgy differ with my own analysis 
of the fundamental prosperity of the mining 
industry. I observed in a recent report of 
the Western Governors’ Minerals Conference 
a statement that the condition of domestic 
mining, with the possible exception of 
copper, ranges from poor to critical and its 
future is indeed uncertain. I thought 
there could be no possible doubt about the 
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copper industry being prosperous with rec- 
ord-breaking prices prevailing, and certainly 
aluminum, iron and steel, lead and zinc, 
molybdenum, uranium, sulfur, and many 
others haven't suffered. They have had ex- 
cellent years. 

There are good reasons why the minerals 
industries are, by and large, experiencing 
great prosperity. The most important, I be- 
lieve, is that this administration has restored 
the vital element of confidence in business 
planning—confidence that there will be no 
unnecessary intervention by the Govern- 
ment in the everyday activities of our citi- 
zens—confidence that there will be no effort 
to impose more controls over industry— 
confidence that business will no longer be 
the whipping boy of Government. 

One of the greatest apprehensions the busi- 
nessman has is that reasonable Government 
regulation, which we have comie to accept, 
will deteriorate into arbitrary and punitive 
bureaucratic controls. 

Perhaps equally important has been the 
unalterable determination of this adminis- 
tration to improve the international eco- 
nomic and political environment. Europe 
has been experiencing a boom and its appe- 
tite for metals and other minerals has grown 
to such an extraordinary degree that one 
can easily become a bit anxious as to how 
the total world demand for these materials 
will be supplied. A good illustration is the 
high demand for copper, even at extraor- 
dinarily high prices. The administration is 
seeking also to improve the purchasing power 
of underdeveloped countries so that count- 
less millions abroad, some living virtually 
on the edge of poverty, may look forward 
to a better day. 

These policies are, of course, directed to- 
ward the maintenance of peace. War in- 
evitably brings about high prices, but the 
aftermath generally brings about chaotic 
conditions. This administration’s policy is 
clear. It will leave no stone unturned in 
its foreign and domestic policies in the 
search for peace. War is a disturber of in- 
ternational markets and causes gyrations 
which plague both consumers and produc- 
ers. 

Under these policies our industrial activ- 
ity is at an extraordinarily high level and, 
as I said before, the economies of other 
nations are similarly moving upward. The 
prices of metals and other minerals today 
by historical standards are good and the out- 
look, to my mind, is equally satisfactory. 
I cannot become pessimistic about the fu- 
ture of the minerals industries. 

It was only 3 years ago, you will recall, 
that the administration was called upon to 
give serious thought to the precarious posi- 
tion of the lead and zinc mining industry. 
Lead was 12 cents and zinc was 9% per 
pound. Soon thereafter the Government en- 
tered the market to make purchases for the 
military stockpile. These purchases si- 
Phoned off surplus American stocks and 
helped to bolster the entire world market. 
At the same time the spectacular growth 
in the European economy and our own sus- 
tained high level of productivity have 
brought world production and world demand 
for these commodities into virtual balance. 

Those who characterize our domestic lead- 
and zinc-mining industry as in distress, ob- 
viously compare current output with that 
of the middle twenties when lead production 
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was over 600,000 tons a year and zinc pro- 
duction exceeded 700,000 tons. They point 
out that costs have increased far out of pro- 
portion to prices received, and they charge, 
too, that through national policies the do- 
mestic mining industries have been sold 
down the river to foreign interests. 

It is true that current domestic mine pro- 
duction of lead is about half of what it was 
in the twenties, and zinc a little better than 
two-thirds. Imports have supplied the bal- 
ance of our needs. 

There has, of course, been a great increase 
in the cost of producing both lead and zinc. 
Those raw-material industries which have 
been able to maintain their competitive pc- 
sitions have done so mainly through the 
development of improved techniques to in- 
crease productivity per man per day. The 
opportunities of making the economies 
through mass production open to manufac- 
turers will not generally be found in most 
metal and mineral industries by the very 
nature of the business. I need not dwell on 
this aspect of a problem with which most 
of you have to wrestle every day, for it is 
one well known to producers. 

Needless to state, however, this problem 
is aggravated by the constantly declining 
grade of domestic ore. Since the twenties, 
we have been pushed more and more into a 
realization that the metal supply of the fu- 
ture will have to be derived from still lower 
content lead and zinc ores unless some new 
metal provinces are found containing richer 
deposits. Significant new discoveries would 
help. I believe there are still lead deposits 
to be found in the United States even though 
it is getting tougher and tougher to find 
them. 

These circumstances place the domestic 
mining industry in a difficult position. In 
order to keep its customers, it must avoid 
undue advances in prices, which indubitably 
would destroy outlets that have been built 
up and cultivated over the years, Once lost, 
markets are difficult to recapture. 

With reference to the criticisms of foreign 
economic policy, I’m sure we all fully realize 
how dependent American industries are on 
imports of lead and zinc. The problem of 
preserving a reasonable balance between im- 
ports and domestic production is extremely 
difficult, particularly dyring periods of par- 
tial mobilization. Sometimes Federal poli- 
cies during these periods appear to work at 
cross purposes. During the Korean emer- 
gency, for example, Federal policies encour- 
aged expanded production abroad as well as 
at home. During this period prices abroad 
were such as to attract considerable quanti- 
ties of foreign production. At the same 
time the domestic-mining industry was de- 
nied the higher prices prevailing in world 
markets by the price-control program de- 
signed to curb inflation. 

Following the Korean episode, demand pro- 
jections did not fully materialize and we 
found ourselves with sizable commercial sur- 
pluses. These have now been largely re- 
moved by Government purchases for the 
stockpile. 

Apparently, the greatest concern of those 
who feel all is not well with the lead and 
zine mining industries is: What is to be done 
after stockpiling ceases? Everyone admits 
that Government purchases have provided a 
substantial support to lead and zinc prices. 
Ultimately, these purchases must cease. Will 
the domestic mining industry then require 
some form of assistance? And, if so, what? 

In the belief that when stockpiling is com- 
plete, lead and zinc mining will require as- 
sistance beyond that offered by the present 
tariff, leaders in the industry have advocated 
the enactment of an import tax. They pro- 
pose that the Congress now place a tax on 
imports of lead and zinc, in addition to the 
existing tariff, this tax to take effect only 
when the price of either commodity should 
fall below a predetermined level. 
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This scheme is similar in principle to the 
import tax on copper—a 2 cents per pound 
tax which the Congress has temporarily sus- 
pended so long as the price stays above 24 
cents. It automatically becomes effective 
once again whenever the price falls below 
the 24 cents level. 

The general principle of giving moderate 
protection to a domestic industry when it 
faces injury from falling prices appeals to 
me. A reasonable import tax, applied to lead 
and zinc, would help maintain domestic min- 
ing operations for both defense and commer- 
cial purposes and yet permit all needed im- 
ports. It should serve to give the domestic 
producer*a slightly larger price than that of 
the world markets, and at the same time im- 
pose little penalty on the foreign producer 
selling in the United States markets. It 
would not, of course, protect the lead and 
zinc mining industries from major dips that 
might result from unforeseen. changes to 
which our economy may be subjected, but it 
would be a much better device for assistance 
than a subsidy. , 

This administration recognizes that a 
strong, vigorous, and efficient domestic 
mineral industry is essential to the long- 
term economic development of the United 
States. What do we mean by a strong, vig- 
orous, and efficient mining industry? To my 
mind, this means one that is able to stand 
alone competitively without artificial stimuli 
from the Government, and by stimuli, I 
mean devices which would involve dipping 
into the Treasury of the United States. A 
tariff or an import tax is a stimulus, to be 
sure, but it does not invite governmental 
controls. 

Tariff increases, as you all know, have not 
been popular with this administration. The 
administration has not, however, favored the 
removal of tariffs at the expense of American 
labor standards or a sound domestic 
economy. 

The President did, of course, reject the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission 
2 years ago that the duties on lead and zinc 
be increased to offset the injury being ex- 
perienced by the domestic industry. It is not 
always recognized that the President, in act- 
ing upon a recommendation arising from an 
escape-clause investigation, must take into 
account many factors affecting the national 
interest. Sometimes these involve other seg- 
ments of the domestic economy, sometimes 
important strokes in our foreign relations are 
at issue. There were such factors present 
when the decision on the lead and zinc 
escape-clause recommendation had to be 
made. 

While attention has been focused on the 
President’s statement at that time that pur- 
chases for the long-term stockpile would be 
undertaken, little thought has been given to 
another step which the President indicated 
he was taking. 

“I am directing,” he wrote to congressional 
committees, “the Secretary of Agriculture to 
initiate action designed to acquire lead and 
zinc of foreign origin * * * for the supple- 
mental stockpile.” 

What significance does this action have for 
the lead and zinc industries? 

Perhaps you know that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has long had authority to 
exchange surplus agricultural commodities 
in its possession for other commodities and 
to sell the proceeds in the open market. In 
1954 the Congress, in an effort to dispose of 
some of the surplus piling up after the Ko- 
rean emergency, authorized the sale of 114 
billions of these agricultural surpluses for 
local currencies abroad. That act, Public 
Law 480 of the 83d Congress, known as the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act, spelled our various ways in which 
the Government might make use of these 
foreign currencies. 

One of the uses proposed by the Congress 
for these local currencies is to buy strategic 
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and critical materials. You may ask what is 
to be done with them after they have been 
bought. They are to be placed in a supple- 
mental stockpile under the same safeguards 
applied to the national strategic stockpile. 

Public Law 480, in addition to authorizing 
sales of surpluses for local currencies, em- 
phasized existing barter legislation and di- 
rected the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
every practicable means to export Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation commodities through 
barter. 

What is the effect of all this to be? Simply 
that the Government is embarking upon a 
program of acquiring critical and strategic 
materials over and above those needed for 
military stockpiling and that these acquisi- 
tions are to be isolated from commercial 
markets in the same manner as the military 
stockpile. They will be frozen. Every effort 
is being made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, working closely with the Interior De- 
partment, to prevent these transactions from 
creating unfortunate fluctuations in the 
metals and minerals markets. The impor- 
tant significance to the mineral industries 
is that these programs to dispose of agricul- 
tural commodities can serve to lift surplus 
stocks of minerals and metals from the inter- 
national markets, and thus bring about 
higher prices. International metal and min- 
eral markets are sensitive to shifts in supply 
and demand, even though such shifts may be 
created solely by Government intervention 
in the market place. 

You will probably want to know how big 
an accumulation of strategic and critical ma- 
terials can be procured. Obviously, with 
agricultural products worth billions avail- 
able for disposition, it is easy to see that, 
theoretically, several hundred million dollars 
worth of metals and minerals might be ob- 
tained through these programs. The Presi- 
dent, of course, will have the final determi- 
nation as to the size of the supplemental 
stockpiles that may be acquired, but the 
goals in any event are bound to be high, and 
purchasing and bartering could go on for 
years. This will necessarily be a slow process 
as the very operation of barter, while having 
a stimulating effect on the metal markets, 
will have the reverse effect on the interna- 
tional agricultural markets. 

From all of this you can gather that we 
may have here a new and powerful influence 
in international metal and mineral markets 
which could prove of material benefit to seg- 
ments of our domestic mineral economy for 
some time to come. 

While I am on the subject of agriculture, 
let me take a moment to discuss the Gov- 
ernment’s relationship to agriculture and to 
the mineral-producing industries -respec- 
tively. All of you know that over the years 
we have followed national policies of sup- 
porting the prices of basic farm products, but 
have not accorded the mineral industries 
similar treatment. It is not only in the basic 
policy of price supports, now firmly fastened 
into law, that agriculture seems to occupy a 
more favored position. Many agricultural 
exports, such as wheat, are subsidized, and 
rigorous controls are established on the im- 
ports of numerous agricultural commodities, 
especially sugar. Indeed, should the mining 
industry ever become imbued with the idea 
of international commodity controls, they 
have the example of sugar before them to 
see what can be done. My own preference, 
if an industry must have it, is Government 
assistance free of control. 

Moreover, agriculture is assisted by sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
whereby the President is authorized to im- 
pose quotas on the imports of farm products 
when such imports threaten to render in- 
effective a domestic price-support program, 
There are, of course, fundamental differences 
between the problems of agriculture and 
those of mining which we need not go into 
here. Suffice it to say, that through tech- 
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nology farmers have not only increased their 
hourly yield per worker, but have materially 
increased their yield per acre. In contrast, 
instead of getting more out of an acre of 
land, as the farmers do, we, in mining, have 
to take the mineral resources as nature 
fashioned them, and, as we are keenly aware, 
they have become leaner and leaner. We are 
getting less per acre of mineral ground than 
we did a few years ago. 

I know that at times miners have toyed 
with the idea of using the parity concept to 
assist them, but, if we were to apply the 
same parity principle to metals as we do to 
farm products, we should find that metal 
prices are~ considerably higher than any 
parity formula would provide. Nor do I 
think that the mining industry would enjoy 
the Government controls accepted by agri- 
culture. What miner wants to have the 
Government tell him what to produce, and 
how, and where to market it? I have an 
idea that the domestic mining industry 
would prefer other avenues of Government 
assistance when conditions warrant some 
measure of support. 

Important in current discussions today is 
the pending measure in the Congress that 
would authorize the United States to join 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation, or 
OTC as it is popularly known. I am aware 
that the American Mining Congress and 
other mining groups have publicly opposed 
OTC. May I tell you quite frankly that I 
believe some of the fears expressed about 
OTC are groundless and stem largely from a 
misconception of the intent of the legisla- 
tion and the nature of the organization it- 
self. 

Charges have been made that the Execu- 
tive has gone beyond the authority granted 
by the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
committed the Government to arrange- 
ments under the General Agreements on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, by which the Congress of the 
United States has been completely estopped 
from enacting legislation affecting foreign 
trade. Thisisnottrue. But beginning with 
this bogeyman, opponents of OTC have pro- 
ceeded to build it into a supra-national 
agency with powers of life and death over 
our foreign trade. Nothing could be farther 
from reality. The general agreement is a 
multilateral trade agreement, negotiated 
under the authority of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. OTC will provide minimum 
machinery for the agreement, will sponsor 
multilateral trade negotiations, and will of- 
fer a forum for international consultation 
and the discussion of trade disputes which so 
often occur when trade agreements come into 
force. It will have no police power. 

The approval of OTC by the Congress 
would give no additional authority by Con- 
gress to approve lower tariffs, and would, 
by no stretch of the imagination, constitute 
an abdication by Congress or a delegation 
of its authority to some international agency. 
OTC, while expected to stimulate an expan- 
sion of world trade, is no subversive move- 
ment to bring about free trade. I can well 
understand how some segments of mining 
may have been unhappy over some of the 
tariff concessions made by the United States 
pursuant to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, particularly by the apparent failure to 
distinguish between cutting ad valorem 
rates and cutting specific rates. I believe, 
however, that anyone who will take the time 
to study the record prosperity in our great 
country over the last 3 years, will conclude 
that a significant factor in this prosperity 
has been the program of trade liberalization. 
It is certainly to our own interest to foster 
international trade, provided, of course, we 
establish proper safeguards against injury 
to domestic producers. 

OTC is not an international commodity 
agreement either. I think you know where 
I stand on the subject of international con- 
trols. This administration has made abun- 
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dantly clear its opposition to international 
commodity agreements designed to stabilize 
prices and control production. It may be, of 
course, that some future administration may 
be attracted by such agreements, but OTC 
would not alter in any way the existing 
authority of governments to enter into or 
to refuse to enter into commodity agree- 
ments, and there certainly is no encourage- 
ment in it for the promotion of such eco- 
nomic illusions and pitfalls. 

President Eisenhower has strongly urged 
the creation of OTC. He sees in it an im- 
portant forum for the interpretation of the 
American way of business. It is an essential 
part of his overall program of m@intaining 
the peace, and of sustaining a high level of 
economic activity in the United States. 

OTC represents, I believe, an opportunity 
to impress the nations of the world that the 
wonderful achievements of industry in the 
United States have been made by following 
competitive business practices. It is an op- 
portunity to encourage other nations to dis- 
pense with Government enterprises, rid 
themselves of cartels, and lift the heavy hand 
of bureaucratic controls. It is an oppor- 
tunity to sell capitalism. 

I don’t know how many of you heard the 
extemporaneous comments which the Presi- 
dent delivered before the recent meeting of 
the Advertising Council in Washington, 
D.C. At that time, he made a plea for more 
attention abroad to the features of our own 
competitive enterprise economy which has 
given us such an extraordinary high stand- 
ard of living. He termed it “free competitive 
capitalism.” I was delighted at this en- 
dorsement for so often capitalism has proven 
to be a smear and a sneer word. In fact, 
over the last hundred years, capitalism has 
taken quite a beating while socialism—or 
communism—has been heralded as the best 
economic system to increase the fortunes of 
the masses. 

I have. spoken much longer than I origi- 
nally intended. I could go on indefinitely to 
speak of many problems which cross my desk 
every day, and which, though they may ap- 
pear at first to be remote from your direct 
interest, are of vital importance to the min- 
ing industry, but I have spoken enough. I 
should like to conclude on an optimistic 
note. 

If we continue to be successful in main- 
taining the peace of the world, and if the 
energies of people everywhere continue to 
be expended in improving living standards, 
I do not believe we shall have to worry much 
about tariffs, quotas, stockpiling, barter, or 
subsidies to assist domestic mining indus- 
tries. My own concern is that inadequate 
supplies of some of our metals and other 
minerals may actually retard our progress 
and that of the free world. We are experi- 
encing the greatest prosperity any nation 
has ever known. American labor is receiving 
the highest wages in history. Confidence in 
the future characterizes most of our busi- 
ness. 

I am proud, pardonably so, I hope, to be 
a member of President Eisenhower’s admin- 
istration to which a measure of credit must 
be given for some of these accomplishments. 


United States Supreme Court Decision in 
Squire v. Capoeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
case of Squire versus Capoeman, the 
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United States Supreme Court decided 
last Monday that Indians are exempt 
from the Federal capital-gains tax on 
funds obtained by the sale of standing 
timber on an individual trust allotment. 
The majority opinion, written by Chief 
Justice Warren, concludes with the 
strong statement that to impose the tax 
would be “at the least, a sorry breach 
of faith with these Indians.” 

The Capoeman decision constitutes a 
significant victory in the continuing 
legal battle to stop the elimination of 
traditional Indian tax exemptions. In 
holding for the taxpayer, the Court cited 
both treaty and statutory safeguards 
over Indian property, and stressed the 
present-day need to prevent reductions 
in the direct income of individual In- 
dians from their trust lands. The Court 
further quoted with approval of the time- 
honored principle that “Doubtful ex- 
pressions—in the law—are to be resolved 
in favor of the weak and defenseless 
people who are the wards of the Na- 
tion, dependent upon its protection and 
good faith.” 

Most Members of Congress are famil- 
iar with the deplorable poverty on In- 
dian reservations, and with our efforts 
to raise the living standards of Indians 
throughout the country. In the Capoe- 
man case, the Supreme Court has recog- 
nized and affirmed a national policy laid 
down by Congress to protect the income 
of Indians from trust property during 
the period that the United States re- 
mains charged with that trust and with 
the responsibility to foster Indian 
welfare. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of the opinions in the 
Capoeman case be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the opinions 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUPREME CourT OF THE UNITED StTaTes—No. 
134—OctToBer TERM, 1955—CiarK SaQurre, 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE FOR THE 
DIsTRIcT OF WASHINGTON, PETITIONER, Uv. 
HorTon CaPo—EMAN AND EMMA CAPOEMAN, 
His Wire—On Writ oF CERTIORARI TO THE 
UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
NINTH CIRCUIT 

APRIL 23, 1956 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

The question presented is whether the 
proceeds of the sale by the United States 
Government of standing timber on allotted 
lands on the Quinaielt Indian Reservation 
may be made subject to capital gains tax, 
consistently with applicable treaty and stat- 
utory provisions and the Government's role 
as respondents’ trustee and guardian. 

When white men first came to the Olym- 
pic Peninsula, in what is now the State of 
Washington, they found the Quinaielt Tribe 
of Indians and their neighboring allied 
tribes occupying a tract of country lying 
between the Coast Range and the Pacific 
Ocean. This vast tract, with the exception 
of a small portion reserved for their exclu- 
sive use, was ceded by the Quinaielts and 
their neighbors to the United States in ex- 
change for protection and tutelage by the 
treaty of July 1, 1855, and January 25, 1856, 
12 Statute 971. According to this treaty, the 
Quinaielts were to have exclusive use of 
their reservation “and no white man shall 
be permitted to reside thereon without per- 
mission of the tribe.” Article IZ. Years 
later, Congress passed the General Allotment 
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Act of 1887.1 Thereunder, Indians were to 
be allotted lands on their reservations not 
to exceed 160 acres of grazing land or 80 
acres of agricultural land,” and 25 years after 
allotment the allottees were to receive the 
lands discharged of the trust under which 
the United States had theretofore held them, 
and to obtain a patent “in fee discharged of 
said trust and free of all charge or incum- 
brance whatsoever,”* though the President 
might extend the period.‘ 

Respondents, husband and wife, were born 
on the reservation, and are described by the 
Government as fullblood, noncompetent 
Quinaielt Indians. They have lived on the 
reservation al) their lives with the exception 
of the time served by respondent husband 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
during World War II. 

Pursuant to the treaty and under the 
General Allotment Act of 1887, respondent 
husband was allotted from the treaty-guar- 
anteed reservation 93.25 acres and received a 
trust patent * therefor dated October 1, 1907.° 
During the tax year here in question, the 
fee title to this land was still held by the 
United States in trust for him, and was not 
subject to alienation or encumbrance by him, 
except with the consent of the United States 
Government, which consent had never been 
given. The land was forest land, covered by 
coniferous trees from 100 years to several 
hundred years old. It was not adaptable to 
agricultural purposes, and was of little value 
after the timber was cut. 

In the year 1943, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs of the United States Department of the 
Interior entered into a contract of sale for 
the standing timber on respondent's allotted 
land for the total price of $15,080.80. The 
Government received the sum of $8,418.28 on 
behalf of respondent in that year.’ 

Upon demand of petitioner, collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Wash- 
ington, respondents filed a joint income tax 
return on October 10, 1947, for the tax year 
1943, reporting long-term capital gain from 
the sale of the timber in that year. Simul- 
taneously, they paid the taxes shown due. 
Thereafter they filed a timely claim for re- 
fund of the taxes paid and contended that 
the proceeds from the sale of timber from 
the allotted land were not subject to Federal 
income taxation because such taxation would 
be in violation of the provisions of the Quin- 
aielt Treaty, the trust patent, and the Gen- 
eral Allotment Act. The claim for refund 
was denied, and this action was instituted. 
The district court found that the tax had 
been unlawfully collected and ordered the 
refund (110 F. Supp. 924). The court of ap- 
peals, agreeing with the district court but 
recognizing a conflict between this case and 
the decision of the 10th circuit in the case 
of Jones vy. Taunah (186 F. 2d 445), affirmed; 
(220 F. 2d 349). Because of the apparent 
conflict, we granted certiorari (350 U S. 816). 

The Government urges us to view this 
Case as an ordinary tax case without regard 
to the treaty, relevant statutes, congressional 
policy concerning Indians, or the guardian- 
ward relationship between the United States 
and these particular Indians; It argues: 

“As citizens of the United States they are 
taxable under the broad provisions of sec- 
tions 11 and 22 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Cede of 1939, which imposes a tax on the net 
income of every individual, derived from any 
source whatever. There is no exemption 
from tax in the Quinaielt Treaty, the Gen- 
eral Allotment Act, the taxing statute, or in 
any other legislation dealing with taxpayers’ 
affairs. 


“Even if it be assumed that the United 
States would be prohibited from imposing a 
direct tax on the allotted land held in trust 
for the taxpayers, there would, nevertheless, 
be no prohibition against a Federal tax on 
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the income derived from the land, since a 
tax on such income is not the same as a tax 
on the source of the income, the land.”* 

We agree with the Government that In- 
dians are citizens and that in ordinary affairs 
of life, not governed by treaties or remedial 
legislation, they are subject to the payment 
of income taxes as are other citizens. We 
also agree that to be valid, exemptions to tax 
laws should be clearly expressed. But we 
cannot agree that taxability of petitioners 
in these circumstances is unaffected by the 
treaty, the trust patent or the Allotment Act. 

The courts below held that imposition of 
the tax here in question is inconsistent with 
the Government’s promise to transfer the 
fee “free of all charge or encumbrance what- 
soever.” Although this statutory provision 
is not expressly couched in terms of non- 
taxability, this Court has said that— 

“Doubtful expressions are to be resolved 
in favor of the weak and defenseless people 
who are the wards of the nation, dependent 
upon its protection and good faith. Hence, 
in the words of Chief Justice Marshak, “The 
language used in treaties with the Indians 
should never be construed to their prejudice. 
If words be made use of, which are sus- 
ceptible of a more extended meaning than 
their plain import, as connected with the 
tenor of the treaty, they should be con- 
sidered as used only in the latter sense.’ 
Worcester v. The State of Georgia, 6 Pet. 515, 
582.” Carpenter v. Shaw, 280 U. S. 363, 367. 

Thus, the general words “charge or incum- 
brance” might well be sufficient to include 
taxation. But Congress, in an amendment 
to the General Allotment Act, gave additional 
force to respondents’ position. Section 6 of 
that act was amended to include a proviso— 

“That the Secretary of the Interior may, 
in his discretion, and he is authorized, when- 
ever he shall be satisfied that any Indian 
allottee is competent. and capable of mar- 
aging his or her affairs at any time to cause 
to be issued to such allottee a patent in 
fee simple, and thereafter all restrictions 
as to sale, incumbrance, or taxation of said 
land shall be removed and said land shall 
not be liable to the satisfaction of any debt 
contracted prior to the issuing of such 
patent.” ® 

The Government argues that this amend- 
ment was directed solely at permitting State 
and local taxation after a transfer in fee, 
but there is no indication in the legislative 
history of the amendment that it was to be 
so limited.“ The fact that this amendment 
antedated the Federal income tax by 10 years 
also seems irrelevant. The literal language 
of the proviso evinces a congressional intent 
to subject an Indian allotment to all taxes 
only after a patent in fee is issued to the 
allottee. This, in turn, implies that, until 

ch times as the patent is issued, the allot- 
ment shall be free from all taxes, both those 
in being and those which might in the fu- 
ture be enacted." 

The first opinion of an Attorney General 
touching on this question seemed to construe 
the language of the amendment to section 6 
as exempting from the income tax income 
derived from restricted allotments.“ And 
even without such a clear statutory basis for 
exemption, a later Attorney General advised 
that he was— 

“Unable, by implication, to impute to Con- 
gress under the broad language of our Inter- 
nal Revenue Acts an intent to impose a tax 
for the benefit of the Federal Government 
on income dirived from the restricted prop- 
erty of these wards of the Nation; property 
the management and control of which rests 
largely in the hands of officers of the Gov- 
ernment charged by law with the responsi- 
bility and duty of protecting the interests 
and welfare of these dependent people. In 
other words, it is not lightly to be assumed 
that Congress intended to tax the ward for 
the benefit of the guardian.” * 
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Two of these opinions were published as 
Treasury Decisions.“ On the basis of these 
opinions and decisions, and a series of dis- 
trict and circuit court decisions, it was said 
by Felix S. Cohen, an acknowledged expert in 
Indian law, that “It is clear that the exemp- 
tion accorded tribal and restricted Indian 
lands extends to the income derived directly 
therefrom.” These relatively contempora- 
neous Official and unofficial writings are en- 
titled to consideration. The Government 
makes much of a subsequent Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion,’ which expressly overruled an 
earlier opinion,” on the authority of Super- 
intendent of Five Civilized Tribes v. Com- 
mission (295 U. S. 418). 

This case is distinguishable from the case 
at hand. It involved what the Court char- 
acterized as “income derived from invest- 
ment of surplus income from land,”™ or 
income on income, which Cohen termed “re- 
investment income.” The purpose of the al- 
lotment system was to protect .the Indians’ 
interest and “to prepare the Indians to take 
their place as independent, qualified mem- 
bers of the modern body politic.” Board of 
Commissioners v. Seber (318 U. S. 705, 715.) 
To this end, it is necessary to preserve the 
trust and income derived directly therefrom, 
but it is not the necessary to exempt rein- 
vestment income from tax burdens. It is 
noteworthy that the Superintendent case 
did not involve an attempt to tax the land 
“surplus.” * 

The wisdom of the congressional exemp- 
tion from tax embodied in section 6 of the 
General Allotment Act is manifested by the 
facts of the instant case. Respondent’s tim- 
ber constitutes the major value of his allot- 
ted land. The Government determines the 
conditions under which the cutting is made.” 
Once logged off, the land is of little value.” 
The land no longer serves the purpose for 
which it was by treaty set aside to his ances-< 
tors, and for which it was allotted to him. It 
can no longer be adequate to his needs and 
serve the purpose of bringing him finally to 
a state of competency and independence. 
Unless the proceeds of the timbér sale are 
preserved for respondent, he cannot go for- 
ward when declared competent with the nec- 
essary chance of economic survival in com- 
petition with others. This chance is guaran- 
teed by the tax exemption afforded by the 
General Allotment Act, and the solemn un- 
dertaking in the patent. It is unreasonable 
to infer that in enacting the income-tax law, 
Congress intended to limit or undermine the 
Government’s undertaking. To tax respond- 
ent under these circumstances would, in the 
words of the court below, be “at the least, a 
sorry breach of faith with these Indians.” # 

The Judgment of the court of appeals is 
affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Reed, dissenting. 


My view is that the sale price of the timber 
in excess of its market value on March 1, 
1913, was a capital gain, subject to Federal 
income tax. Jones v. Taunah (186 F. 2d 445), 
Cf. Choteau v. Burnet (283 U. S. 691); Supere 
tendent v. Commissioner (295 U. S. 418). 
The gain is taxable income like the value of 
annual crops. 

Mr. Justice Harlan took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 





124 Stat. 388, 25 U. S. C. sec. 331 et seq. 

225 U.S. C. sec. 331. 

#Id., sec. 348. 

‘Ibid. The trust period here involved has 
regularly been extended by Executive Order. 
See note following 25 U. S. C. sec. 348, and 
see 25 U.S. C. sec. 462, which provides: ““The 
existing periods of trust placed upon any 
Indian lands and any restriction on aliena- 
tion thereof are extended and continued 
until otherwise directed by Congress.” 

5 The term “patent” inadequately describes 
respondents’ interest. “ e¢ * was 
careful to avoid investing the allottee with 
the title in the first instance, and directed 
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that there should be issued to him what 
* * * is in reality an allotment certificate.” 
Monson v. Simonson (231 U. S. 345). 

®In pertinent part, the patent provides: 

“Now know ye, That the United States of 
America, in consideration of the premises, 
has allotted, and by these presents does allot, 
into the said Horton Capoeman, the land 
above described, and hereby declares that it 
does and will hold the land thus allotted 
(subject to all statutory provisions and re- 
strictions) for the period of 25 years, in trust 
for the sole use and benefit of the said 
Indian, and that at the expiration of said 
period the United States will convey the 
same by patent to said Indian, in fee, dis- 
charged of said trust and free of all charge 
or incumbrance whatsoever. * * *.” 

* This sale seems to have followed a pattern 
generally adopted by the Government in sell- 
ing timber from Indian allotments. Huge 
areas of forest are put up for competitive 
bids by lumber companies. These tracts in- 
clude the tribal forest lands and individual 
allotments, with the consent of tribal coun- 
cils and indiviual allottees. The successful 
bidder is required to make an immediate ad- 
vance payment of a large proportion of the 
estimated value of the lumber in the tract. 
Since as much as 640 million board-feet have 
been sold at one time, this requirement 
makes it economically infeasible for any but 
the largest companies to submit bids. The 
uncertainties of such large-scale operations, 
which are to be carried on over 25- or 30-year 
periods, coupled with local quality and ac- 
cessibility variables, has resulted in substan- 
tially lower than prevailing market bids. In 
some instances, the return to other sellers of 
comparable timber was 2 or 3 times that 
received by the Indians. See Transcript of 
November 28, 1955, Joint Hearing of Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight Function 
of the Senate Committee on Interior ard 
Insular Affairs and of Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works and Resources of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 2151-2217, 
and passim. 

* Brief for petitioner, pp. 7-8. 

*25 U.S. C., sec. 349. 

*See S. Rept. No. 1998, 59th Cong., Ist 
sess.; H. R. Rept. No. 1558, 59th Cong., 1st 
sess. 

41This provision was relied upon by Chief 
Judge Phillips, dissenting in Jones v. Tau- 
nah (186 F. 2d, 445, 449). 

1234 Op. Atty. Gen. 275, 281 (1924). And 
see id., 302 (1924). 

8Id., 439, 445 (1925). This ruling was 
followed in 35 Op. Atty. Gen. 1 (1925). And 
ef. id., 107 (1926). 

“T. D. 3570, ITI-1 Cum. Bull. 85 (1924); 
T. D. 3754, IV-2 Cum. Bull. 37 (1925). 

% Cohen, Handbook of Federal Indian Law, 
265. He distinguished cases permitting the 
imposition of income taxes upon income de- 
rived from unrestricted lands, and-upon re- 
investment income. Id., at 265-266. Mr. 
Cohen was Chairman of the Department of 
the Interior Board of Appeals, and Assistant 
Solicitor for the Department. The handbook 
has a foreword by Harold L. Ickes, then Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and was printed by 
the United States Government Printing 
Office. 

% 39 Op. Atty. Gen. 107 (1937). 

34 id., 439. 

% 295 U. &., at 421. 

* The Government also relies upon Cho- 
teau v. Burnet (283 U. S. 691), but that case 
also is not controlling, since it held only that 
a competent Indian, who had unrestricted 
control over lands and income therefrom, 
was not exempt from income tax solely be- 
cause of his status as an Indian. Such a 
tax is specifically authorized by section 6 of 
the General Allotment Act. 

"See United States v. Eastman (118 F. 
2d 421). 

*1 See 220 F. 2d, at 350. In its answer filed 
in the District Court, the Government ad- 


mitted that the lands are generally unsuit- 
able for agricultural purposes (R. 31). 
32220 F. 2d 35). 





Taxes in Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, it is embarrassing to an- 
nounce anything detrimental to a Sena- 
tor’s own State. However, we are all 
anxious to build a stronger America. 
Taxes are giving Pennsylvania a dis- 
advantage. 

I am placing the following articles in 
the Recorp because to my mind one of 
the most serious things in the United 
States today is the increasing cost of 
government. It should be our aim to 
cut the cost of government. ; 

From a Federal standpoint, we should 
be giving constant thought to the re- 
duction of the public debt. I feel that 
heavy public debt and taxes are more 
dangerous to our: security than are in- 
vading armies and bombs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
an editorial from the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph of April 26, entitled “Suicidal 
Taxes,” an editorial published in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of April 27, 
1956, entitled “Leaving the Valley,” and 
comments by John M. Cummings in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of April 30, en- 
titled “Industrial Growth Hit by Tax 
Flaws in State.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and newspaper comments were 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 

April 26, 1956] 
SvIcImDAL Taxes 

Has Pennsylvania, as represented by the 
government at Harrisburg, set out to kill 
itself as a manufacturing State? 

The question is not so mock-sensational, 
not quite so ridiculous, as it may seem to be. 

It is prompted by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.’s announcement that it plans to 
build a new plant in Indiana and transfer one 
of its departments at East Pittsburgh there 
because, among other reasons, the tax situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania is “unfavorable.” 

During the legislature’s discussion of Gov- 
ernor Leader’s proposed manufacturer’s 
excise there was impressive testimony that 
the excise would keep new industries from 
coming to Pennsylvania and might cause 
some now here to leave. 

Comparative figures showing the extent to 
which corporations are taxed here and in 
other States do not present Pennsylvania in 
an inviting light, so far as corporations are 
concerned. 

Some of them say their tax burden has be- 
come almost intolerable. 

The Westinghouse company’s decision is 
particularly convincing. 

Here is a corporation which was born in 
Pittsburgh, derives its name from a Pitts- 
burgher, and has its iargest plants and its 
general offices in Pittsburgh. 

Innumerable ties—economie, historical, 
and sentimental—bind Westinghouse to 
Pittsburgh. 
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The company has found it necessary to ex- 
pand the plant at East Pittsburgh, where it 


‘makes switchgear apparatus. There is no 


/ 


room for expansion at the existing location. 

Still the company was reluctant to remove 
the business from Pennsylvania. A. C. 
Monteith, Westinghouse vice president, says 
the company considered two localities in 
Pennsylvania for the new plant. But he 
adds: 

“An unfavorable tax situation in the Com- 
monwealth was a contributing factor in our 
decision to locate elsewhere.” 

So Pennsylvania is to lose a multi-million 
dollar manufacturing establishment employ- 
ing some 450. 

Governor Leader talks of bringing new in- 
dustries to the State to provide employment 
for people in the industrially depressed areas 
such as the coal mining regions, where many 
miners are idle. 

The way to attract industries is to make 
the State attractive. 

Governor Leader has not contributed to 
this by his tax program. 

Nor has he helped by his administration's 
attitude that the recent Westinghouse strike 
was not a strike but a lockout. 

It is to be hoped that the company’s de- 
cision to remove one of its East Pittsburgh 
departments out of the State will produce 
some sober thinking on the subject at Har- 
risburg. 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
April 27, 1956] 


LEAVING THE VALLEY 


Westinghouse will move its switchgear de- 
partment from East Pittsburgh to a new, 
multi-million dollar plant near Blooming- 
ton, Ind. It is doing so for several reasons, 
says the company, among them “an unfavor- 
able tax situation in the Commonwealth [of 
Pennsylvania].” 

The new plant, which is to be completed by 
1959, will employ about 450 people and will 
directly and indirectly contribute to the 
prosperity of Bloomington and Indiana. 
Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania will be the 
losers. 

Westinghouse cannot be blamed for the 
move. It is in business, competitively so, 
and cannot afford to make decisions, how- 
ever commendable in sentiment, that are not 
largely justified in dollars and _ cents. 
Rather, the blame must rest with this dis- 
trict and with the government in Harris- 
burg if an industry, and especially a home 
industry, finds it can fare better elsewhere. 

We suspect that Westinghouse had other 
reasons for withdrawing its big switchgear 
operation from East Pittsburgh that were 
fully as compelling as those regarding tax- 
ation. And one of them, we further sus- 
pect, has to do with the labor history of 
Turtle Creek Valley. 

Westinghouse’s plants in East Pittsburgh 
have long been beset with union troubles 
almost unmatched elsewhere in the Nation. 
During 1954 and 1955, some 40 walkouts 
occurred there. For causes good or ill, 
leadership of the IUE local in East Pitts- 
burgh, many of whose members once be- 
longed to the old Communist-dominated 
U. E. local, has seemed notably truculent. 
It will be recalled that Westinghouse pro- 
duction at East Pittsburgh was shut down 
for 6 weeks late last summer in a labor dis- 
pute that proved a curtain-raiser to West- 
inghouse’s recently ended strike of 5 months. 

Moreover, the governmental tone in Har- 
risburg and elsewhere in this State has not 
been such as to attract industrialists. While 
Ohio and particularly the city of Columbus 
acted vigorously to curb violence and van- 
dalism during the Westinghouse strike, the 
Leader administration and politicos in some 
of our cities were inclined to look the other 
way. The ruling by the Leader administra- 
tion that the Westinghouse strike was a 
lockout, thus making unemployment com- 
pensation available to the strikers, was a 
most flagrant and political wrenching of the 
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facts. It could hardly elicit confidence in 
the fair play and impartiality of Pennsyl- 
vania government in an industrial dispute. 

The Westinghouse move does not toll a 
bell for industrial development in Pennsyl- 
vania, but it certainly rings an alarm. State 
and local officials would do well to hear it 
and undertake what for Pensylvanians is a 
needed, if agonizing, reappraisal. 





[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
April 30, 1956] 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH HiT By Tax 
FLAWS IN STATE 


(By John M. Cummings) 


It isn’t likely Governor Leader will be back 
in Harrisburg tomorrow to welcome the re- 
turn of Senators and Representatives who 
have been on a brief vacation which had its 
roots in the primary election. Some of the 
lads will return to what they call the job as 
lawmakers’ reject. They were given the old 
heave-ho by the voters. 

At last accounts the governor was aboard 
a Navy vessel somewhere in the Atlantic. 
This put him at sea in a literal sense in 
contrast to the figurative sailing he has been 
doing since the beginning of his adminis- 
tration. 

With the governor out of the picture, we 
are reduced to the extremity of addressing 
a few words to the members of the assembly. 
At the time a recess was decreed the tax prob- 
lem was still very much in the forefront of 
discussion on Capitol Hill. This discussion 
will be resumed, picked up just where it was 
dropped when the solons headed for home to 
mend their political fences. 

Let us have your attention, then, Mr. 
Speaker Andrews, of the house, and you, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Furman, and President pro 
tempore Taylor. You all will recall that a 
little while back there appeared in this corner 
of the paper a learned dissertation on the 
woes of the Pennsylvania Railroad in its effort 
to build up business along its right-of-way 
in our noble Commonwealth. It contained 
these paragraphs: 

“In the 12-month period ending April 1 
new industries with a total value of $534 mil- 
lion located along the right-of-way of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the State of Ohio. 

“In the same period new industries along 
the right-of-way in this State were valued 
at $9,600,000.” 

Many, if not all, the industries which 
picked Ohio locations had an opportunity to 
settle down in Pennsylvania. But they re- 
fused to come into this State because of the 
uncertinty of the tax setup. 

It is not the desire of this corner to have 
the lawmakers run away with the notion that 
this was an experience peculiar to President 
Jim Symes and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Gentlemen of the general assembly, meet Joe 
Fisher, president of the Reading Co. 

Only recently it seemed likely one of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the Nation 
would take title to a 40-acre plot in Northeast 
Philadelphia. Here was to be erected a plant 
which would have given employment to some 
3,500 to 4,000 skilled workers. It was along 
the Reading Railroad, since the company is 
of a type which demands ready access to rail 
transportation. 

The manufacturing division of the com- 
pany in question approved the site. So did 
the sales division because. it was right in the 
center of the big eastern market. But when 
the proposal was laid before the corporation’s 
top officers at general headquarters in a large 
Midwest city it was rejected. Why? 

The same old story. The company had no 
way of knowing what the tax setup would be 
in Pennsylvania this year or at any time in 
the foreseeable future. It wasn’t a question 
of looking for tax-free land. The company 
was perfectly willing and happy to pay its 
share of the load. But its officials would like 


to have some inkling of the kind of taxes they 
may be expected to pay. 

So, from present indications, the plant will 
be located in New Jersey. On the other side 
of the Delaware they have a stabilized tax 
setup. An industry locating there is not buy- 
ing a pig in a poke—a tax pig, that is. 

This is only one of several experiences of a 
similar nature which have troubled the Read- 
ing as well as the Pennsylvania. For the 
chaotic conditions of Pennsylvania’s fiscal af- 
fairs, Governor Leader, as Democrats and Re- 
publicans so well know, must shoulder a 
major share of the blame. Already he has 
slumped $36 million which would have been 
collected had he displayed a modicum of 
horsesense before the old sales tax law ex- 
pired. It’s time for action of a constructive 
sort at Harrisburg. 





Careful With That Facade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial dealing with the Capitol, published 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CAREFUL WITH THAT FACADE 


Springtime seems to move people to re- 
furbish their homes and yards, and Con- 
gress is no different. Thus Congress plans 
a $100 million expansion inside and around 
the Capitol. Since the Capitol is not only 
a@ building but a public symbol, the American 
people ought to know what Congress plans to 
do with it. 

The legislators already have authorized 
a second Senate Office Building, a third House 
Office Building, remodeling of the 3 present 
office buildings and purchase of land on the 
fringes of the present 135-acre Capitol tract. 
Honest work is much to be admired, so few 
citizens will quarrel with Congress’ demand 
for working space. 

But there is a distinct and important quar- 
rel with Congress’ plan to rebuild the east 
front of the Capitol itself, moving it 32.6 
feet farther east. A recent editorial in Archi- 
tectural Forum called this project a “monu- 
mental folly” and a “prize piece of architec- 
tural boondoggling.” The magazine further 
said the initial expenditure of $5 million was 
“sucker bait” to start a job which would 
cost $15 million. 

Time and again, the magazine said, Capi- 
tol architects had proposed this idea under 
one pretext or another. This time Con- 
gress wants more hearing rooms and cor- 
ridor space. Time and again the American 
Institute of Architects has opposed the idea 
for fear that the alterations would upset the 
balance of the building and destroy the un- 
pretentious sensitive architecture of the 
east facade, where the Capitol undeniably 
puts its best face forward. 

The governing board of the American In- 
stitute of Architects has even offered to help 
solve the internal space problem without 
ruining the facade. But congressional lead- 
ers have defended their right to alter the 
building and their sense of esthetics. 

Is it wise for Congress to ignore such dis- 
tinguished counsel? For Congress does not 
own the Capitol, but only lives in it. The 
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people own the Capitol. We suspect that in 
matters architectural, the people would 
rather listen to the American Institute of 
Architects than to Congressmen. 





Sidney Hillman Foundation Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the an- 
nouncement of April 19, 1956, from the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation describing 
the special awards in the fields of jour- 
nalism, magazines, and books for 1955 by 
that foundation. 

Particularly, I wish to call attention 
to the award won by the weekly news- 
paper Labor, which is published by the 
Railroad Brotherhoods of America. 
When I was a good deal younger than I 
am now, a college student at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, in fact, I can remem- 
ber reading in Labor about the great leg- 
islative feats of such liberal Senators as 
George W. Norris, Robert M. La Follette, 
Charles L. McNary, Burton K. Wheeler, 
Robert F. Wagner, and many other 
giants of the past. Labor always has 
been a publication which has worked for 
humanitarian legislation and which has 
helped to keep the torch of civilization 
burning brightly. 

It is my understanding that the edi- 
tors of Labor submitted two main groups 
of entries in the Sidney Hillman contest. 
These were: First, a series of editorials 
which exposed and disclosed the packing 
of Federal regulatory agencies with ap- 
pointees either hostile or indifferent to 
regulatory laws they are supposed to 
enforce; and, second, a series of news 
articles analyzing the threats to Ameri- 
can civil liberties and civil rights posed 
by witch hunts and so-called guilt by 
association. ‘ 

I extend my personal congratulations 
to the editor and manager of Labor, Mr. 
Ruben Levin, and to his entire staff and 
to the Railroad Brotherhoods of America 
for this recognition which has come to 
one of the most courageous and forth- 
right weekly newspapers in the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Awards in recognition of outstanding work 
in daily and labor journalism, magazine and 
book fields during 1955 were made today, 
Wednesday, April 18, by the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation in the grand ballroom of the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Ben Bagdikian, columnist and _ special 
writer for the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
and Bulletin, received a $500 award for a 
series of articles analyzing Government se- 
curity programs and revealing the defects in 
them. 

Murrey Marder, reporter for the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, also received a 
$500 award in daily journalism for his ar- 
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ticles on various aspects of civil liberties. 
Mr. Marder had previously won an honor- 
able mention from the foundation for his 
reportorial work. 

Dr. Robert Engler, professor of political 
science at Sarah Lawrence College, won a 
$500 Sidney Hilllman Award in the maga- 
zine field for a series of six articles appear- 
ing in the New Republic, dealing with oil 
and politics. 

Ruben Levin, editor of Labor, the weekly 
published by the railway unions in Wash- 
ington, won the $500 labor press award for 
a series of articles dealing with the emas- 
culation of Federal regulatory agencies, and 
with various aspects of civil liberties. 

John Lord O'Brian, outstanding constitu- 
tional lawyer, won the $500 award in the 
nonfiction field with his “National Security 
and Individual Freedom,” published by Har- 
vard University Press. His book warns that 
fear and mutual suspicion will not purchase 
security. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation was cre- 
ated in 1947 to keep alive the late labor 
leader’s ideas of enlightened labor-manage- 
ment relations, race relations, civil liberties, 
world peace and related interests. 

Dr. Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, was the principal speaker 
at today’s ceremonies which were broadcast 
over station WNYC from 3 to 3:55 p. m. 
Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation and the late labor 
leader’s successor as president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO, presented the awards. 

The judges who made the awards today 
were: William L. Shirer, novelist and com- 
mentator; Lewis Gannett, book editor, New 
York Herald-Tribune, and Evans Clark, edi- 
torial writer, New York Times. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation, during 
the past year, has awarded $35,000 in labor 
and related fields. These include scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, prizes for distinguished 
public service and for lecture series at col- 
leges and universities in various parts of the 
country. 


Refrigerators and Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
occasions in the past few years, a wave 
of horror has gone over the country as 
children became trapped and lost their 
lives in abandoned refrigerators. At 
long last, it appears that an enterprising 
and alert producer has taken stock of 
this danger and done something about it. 
It comes to my attention through an edi- 
torial in the Wallace Enterprise of Wal- 
lace N. C., on April 19, 1956, entitled 
“Children and Refrigerators” and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REFRIGERATORS AND CHILDREN 

In spite of nationwide publicity over the 
past several years, in spite of the fact that 
36 State legislatures have passed laws de- 
signed to prevent these tragedies, 18 more 
children suffocated inside refrigerators in 
1955! 

In the past 10 years, 113 children over the 
Nation have lost their lives through the 
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impulse to hide in an abandoned refrig- 
erator—the perfect, too perfect, hiding place. 
Hence the legislation making it a misde- 
meanor (it should be a felony) to throw out 
a refrigerator without removing hinges and 
doors. But, it should be remembered that 
not all of these children have died in dis- 
carded equipment on vacant lots or trash 
heaps. The kitchen refrigerator, empty and 
open for defrosting, is just as tempting when 
a hide-and-seek game is on and mother has 
gone to the store or is talking on the phone. 
In many homes, this death-trap may be on 
the back porch or even in the basement. 

But today, while Congress is considering 
ways and means of putting an end to these 
hideous mishaps, a long-range answer, bet- 
ter than any legislation, comes from a man- 
ufacturer. The Admiral Corp. has an- 
nounced that all its new dual-temp re- 
frigerators will be equipped with a safety 
release, by which the door may be opened 
from the inside. A luminous plastic but- 
ton on the inside-release, that glows in the 
dark and attracts the hidden child’s atten- 
tion, requires only a slight push to open 
the way to safety and freedom. 

In view of the great concern of American 
manufacturers for the safety as well as the 
quality and convenience of their products, we 
may be sure that the rest of the industry 
will follow Admiral’s lead. But, even so, 
for years to come—until the last of these 
old-fashioned booby-traps is reduced to 
scrap—the responsibility of removing the 
doors before discarding is a vital one. 

Think of the 13 adventurous little people 
who will never play hide-and-seek again. 
Think of August 12, 1953, when five young- 
sters from the same family perished in air- 
tight blackness in Proctor, Ark., and of 
August 13, 1953, when 4 more—3 from 1 
family—met the same fate in Richmond, Va. 
In a word, think. 


Fortieth Anniversary of the Irish Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians in America, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an eloquent recognition of 
the proclamation 40 years ago of the 
freedom of the Republic of Ireland. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Forty years ago Easter Monday fell on the 
24th of April. It is a date which will always 
remain the brightest and most significant in 
Ireland’s history, for it was on that date 
that Ireland once again asserted its national 
independence. It was on Easter Sunday, 
1916, that the Republic of Ireland was pro- 
claimed a republic designed to take its place 
among the nations of the world as the right- 
ful government of a free, united Ireland. 

Forty years have gone by since the Easter 
week rising and the proclamation of the Irish 
Republic. Seven patriots placed their sig- 
natures on the proclamation: Clarke, Mc- 
Dermott, Pearse, Connolly, McDonagh, Kent, 
and Plunkett. These men knew when they 
signed the proclamation that they were 
doomed, but this knowledge could not keep 
them from signing. They knew that they 
were standing for liberty; they were willing 
to die to focus the attention of the world 
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upon Ireland, the fact that it was not free 
to govern itself. They were speedily cap- 
tured and promptly executed. 

They will never be forgotten by those who 
know, as George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and all the patriots who founded the 
United States knew, that freedom is a divine 
gift to people. They shared the faith in 
liberty that has always characterized the 
men and women of the Irish race. 

The seven men who knew they were fac- 
ing death could still write in their procla- 
mation of Easter week in 1916 these words of 
Christian forbearance as they once more tried 
to throw off the foreign yoke: 

“We place the cause of the Irish Republic 
under the protection of the Most High God, 
whose blessing we invoke upon our arms, 
and we pray that no one who serves that 
cause will dishonor it by cowardice, inhu- 
manity, or rapine.” 

The proclamation of the Irish Republic, 
which follows, is a literary gem of liberty: 

Dated Monday, April 24, 1916, in the city 
of Dublin: 

“We declare the right of the people of Ire- 
land to the ownership of Ireland and to the 
unfettered control of Irish destinies, to be 
sovereign and indefeasible, the long usurpa- 
tion of that right by a foreign people and 
government has not extinguished the right, 
nor can it ever be extinguished except by the 
destruction of the Irish people. In every 
generation the Irish people have asserted 
their right to national freedom and sover- 
eignty; 6 times during the past 300 years 
years they have asserted it in arms in the face 
of the world; we hereby proclaim the Irish 
Republic as a sovereign independent state, 
and we pledge our lives and the lives of our 
comrades in arms to the cause of its free- 
dom, of its welfare, and of its exaltation 
among the nations.” 


An Open Letter to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
by Regis F. Cusick, Jr. from the Voice of 
Fort Black, official newspaper of the Fort 
Black Post, No. 538, American Legion, 
Department of Pennsylvania, Hazelwood, 
Pittsburg, Pa., entitled “An Open Letter 
to Congress,” dated April 6, 1956: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS 


Aprit 6, 1956. 
Members, House of Representatives, United 
States of America. 

Dear Srirs:There is now before your Vet- 
terans’ Affairs Committee, bill H. R. 7886, 
which calls for a liberalization of existing 
laws concerning veterans pensions. As a 
citizen and as a veteran, I urge all of you 
to use your influence to the end that this bill 
may become law. - 

Some might say my interést is # selfish 
one as I am a veteran. Be assured that my 
daily prayer includes the request that the 
merciful God will continue to help me, at 
least to the extent that I may never quali- 
fy for benefits under this legislation. I 
would include all veterans of the world wars 
in that prayer but, alas, it is already too late 
for some. 

The bill concerns the veterans who by rea- 
son of disability or age have become to all 
intents and purposes unemployable. @It 
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would raise the monthly benefits to these 
veterans a few dollars and would increase 
the qualifying income limitations slightly. 
But chiefly it declares that when a veteran 
has reached the age of 65, he will automati- 
cally be considered unemployable and will 
receive a pension if he qualifies under the 
income limitations as set forth in the bill 
and is otherwise eligible. It is not a general 
pension. 

You will be high pressured by certain 
groups to vote against this bill. You will 
find among them, to an extremely large 
extent, people, industries and organizations 
who have benefited in one form or another 
(for the most monetarily) from laws you 
have made in the past because you felt their 
passage justified. Among them too, you will 
find those who had some very fine defense 
contracts during the world wars that were 
on a cost-plus basis. 

Not so the veteran. In these dire emer- 
gencies he raised his right hand and swore 
to defend his country at the cost of his own 
life if necessary and was assured a few dol- 
lars per month and keep adjustable to ex- 
isting conditions. A grateful American peo- 
ple later granted him benefits under cer- 
tain circumstances as the cost of war and to 
my belief the provisions of H. R. 7886 are 
also the cost of .war but make it the plus 
if you will. In any event bring a little 
equalization to the contract of the veteran. 

To those who cry “cost” I ask you to 
remind them that a scund economy is based 
on the ability of all to purchase the necessi- 
ties of life and that through this purchasing 
comes the means of defraying such costs. 
We will all contribute. Most of us gladly. 

In conclusion allow me to urge you to 
make firm the steps of the disabled veteran, 
to allow the “old soldier” to square his 
shoulders and with uplifted head say, “In 
1956 the Congress of the United States per- 
sonally thanked me for my service to the 
country. They approved H. R. 7886. In my 
infirmness, in my old age, I shall not hun- 
ger.” 

Please accept my thanks for your con- 
siderations. 

Sincerely, 
REGIs F. Cusick, Jr. 





Third House of Congress? 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Daily Mirror, New York City, April 25, 
1956, issue carried an editorial entitled 
“Third House of Congress?” 

This editorial demonstrates that there 
is a tidal wave of resentment arising over 
our land concerning the United States 
Supreme Court invading the legislative 
field. I think this editorial will be of 
genuine interest to the membership of 
this House, and the people generally. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Tuirp House oF CONGRESS? 
The constitutional question before the 


American people, since Earl Warren has be- 
come Chief Justice of the United States, is 


whether the Supreme Court is a third house: 


of Congress legislating on its own. 

The Constitution clearly defines the func- 
tions of Congress and the procedures con- 
cerning the passage of legislation. 
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The Constitution does not with similar 
clarity define the functions of the Supreme 
Court. Chief Justice John Marshall, how- 
ever, by a series of basic decisions, deter- 
mined the supremacy of the Court in mat- 
ters constitutional. But nowhere has it been 
asserted that the Supreme Court is a legisla- 
tive body. 

Nevertheless in the case involving the 
United Mine Workers District 50 against the 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., the Supreme 
Court does legislate. No question of consti- 
tutionality is raised. The Court makes new 
law. 

Under the Taft-Hartley law, officers of a 
union are required to file an oath to the effect 
that they are not Communists. This John 
L. Lewis has refused to do for no better 
reason than that he will not do it. His 
choice is to disregard the law which was also 
the choice once upon a time of Al Capone 
and others who believed that the Volstead 
Act was all wrong and that they would not 
abide by it. 

The National Labor Relations Board, obey- 
ing the law, has required union officials to 
take this oath before they would be certi- 
fied for collective bargaining purposes. Now 
along comes the Court and upholds the right 
of a union official, if he chooses, to violate 
the law. : 

By taking this position, the Supreme Court 
reopens the entire labor field for infiltra- 
tion by Communists, many of whom have 
been forced out of labor unions by this pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley law. Actually a 
@ number of labor unions were expelled 
from their national organizations because 
of Communist affiliations. 

In effect, this Supreme Court decision re- 
quires an employer to bargain with a labor 
union even if all its officers are known Com- 
munists and therefore agents of Soviet 
Russia. 

The Supreme Court does not declare the 
Taft-Hartley law unconstitutional. It sim- 
ply makes its optional for a labor leader to 
obey the law or to ignore it, and it requires 
an employer and the NLRB to abide by what- 
ever decision the individual labor leader 
makes as to whether he will be law-abiding 
or not. 

Such a decision is encouragement for dis- 
obedience of the law and could be used as 
a precedent for all sorts of evasions. There 
is, for instance, a tax law. Why should not 
each individual American citizen, following 
the reasoning of the Supreme Court decide 
for himself whether he chooses to obey the 
law, file a return, and pay the income tax? 
Using the language of this decision, failure 
to file could not be regarded as a “confession 
of guilt,” but rather the choice of the indi- 
vidual as to whether he would make certain 
information public. If it is a good law for 
John L. Lewis, why not for any gander? 

Something curious has crept into the Su- 
preme Court and it has become very disturb- 
ing to the American people. It is difficult 
quite to analyze what has happened, but 
the same judges were not legislating before 
Earl Warren became Chief Justice. Maybe 
he has given a new tone to the Court, the 
tone not of a high judicial body but of a 
third House of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker it was not so apparent 
to the press and the public, but fair- 
ness demands that lawyers admit that 
our Supreme Court has been legis- 
lating for more than 20 years. It is true, 
however, that the Supreme Court, under 
Justice Warren, has become so bold in 
its legislative activities that the press 
and the public are discovering that the 
Supreme Court is acting as a third House 
of Congress, in defiance of the Consti- 
tution. I have the idea that the press 
and the public intend to do something 
about it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in a recent issue of the 
New York Times, and reprinted as an ad- 
vertisement in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, as well as in the New York 
Herald Tribune, through the interest of 
A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp. 

The editorial, entitled “‘The Dangers in 
Doing Nothing,” is worthy of close study. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DANGERS IN DoING NOTHING 


There are many items of dispute concern- 
ing the Middle East, but on one aspect every- 
one except the Russians is agreed—the situa- 
tion is deteriorating. Such being the case, 
what is the United States going to do about 
it? We must be clear in our minds that the 
United States cannot much longer sit back 
and do nothing, which has been the case for 
the past 6 months or so. No other country 
in the free world is in a position today to 
exercise real, decisive power. 

The story for these whole 11 years since 
the war ended has been one of protecting and 
strengthening the Middle East against Rus- 
sian pressure in the light of the collapse of 
British and French power. The Truman doc- 
trine of 1947 bolstering Greece and Turkey, 
the extension of NATO to the eastern Medi- 
terranean and beyond to Pakistan, the eco- 
nomic and military aid—these and other 
measures have been positive exertions of 
American power, often made with our allies. 
But last September the Russians moved into 
the Middle East with arms for Egypt, with 
offers of arms to other Arab countries, with 
economic and technical aid. There has been 
@ new upsurge of Arab nationalism. The 
whole of French North Africa has been in 
ferment and today Algeria is like a keg of 
dynamite. The British completed their 
withdrawal from the Suez Canal Zone to 
Cyprus and now Cyprus is in flames. The 
Arab-Israeli conflict has gone from bad to 
worse. 

There has been and still is a good deal of 
talking going on behind the scenes with the 
British and French and perhaps something 
will come of it. We try quietly and. diplo- 
matically to prevent a fire from breaking out 
here or there. Yet the situation goes on 
deteriorating. 

We encouraged the formation of the 
“northern tier” of states into the Baghdad 
Pact of Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Britain—but we refused to join it. Why? 
If it is good for these states it is good for the 
United States and in any event the Baghdad 
Pact has no reality without us. 

We are parties to a Triparte Declaration of 
of 1950 with Britain and France guarantee- 
ing opposition to either the Arabs or Is- 
raelis if there is an aggression against the 
present frontiers. But this is a mere decla- 
ration of intention that has never been 
submitted as a treaty to our Congress. It 
is a weak instrument with which to keep the 
peace in such a tense and heated region. 

We say we will not furnish arms to Israel 
because we do not want to see an “arms 
race.” This merely confuses the issue. 
How have we kept the peace in the world 
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against Russia since the war except by arm- 
ing ourselves and our allies to the point 
where the Russians do not dare to start a 
war? It is not an “arms race” to let Israel 
acquire fighter planes for defense against the 
Ilyushin bombers the Czechs have sold to 
Egypt. There may well be war in the Middle 
East if one side gets much stronger than 
the other. We even failed to back France 
in shipping a standing order of 12 Mystere 
jet planes to Israel. 

We are letting the British and French 
Governments condemn the nefarious activi- 
ties of Egypt in stirring up bloodshed and 
hatred in North Africa and the Middle East 
without ourselves saying a word. 

It is argued that we must not antagonize 
the Egyptians or the Arabs of the Moslem 
nationalists or the Greeks or the Turks or, 
evidently, anyone except our old allies the 
British and French. Is it possible to be the 
greatest power in the world and not 4n- 
tagonize someone? 

These gnawing, insistent questions keep 
cropping up as one thinks about the dan- 
gerous situation in the Middle East. One 
wonders why we are apparently doing noth- 
ing. One wonders what we can do. The 
only unquestionable fact is that we cannot 
let the situation deteriorate much further 
without grave peril. 


Blast Given Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Blast Given Farm Bureau,” from 
the Portland Oregonian of April 22, 1956. 
The article describes criticism of present 
Farm Bureau agricultural policy by Mar- 
shall Swearingen, a cattle rancher in the 
vicinity of Bend, Oreg. 

In my opinion, Mr. Swearingen’s dis- 
agreement with the agricultural program 
of the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation 
is particularly significant because for 6 
years Mr. Swearingen was secretary and 
executive president of the Oregon Farm 
Bureau. Yet Mr. Swearingen now real- 
izes that the farm program backed by the 
Oregon Farm Bureau—and by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation—is not 
consistent with the best interests and 
welfare of family-size farmers, neither in 
Oregon nor in the Nation. . 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
letter by Mr. Swearingen, as published on 
the editorial page of the Oregonian of the 
same date, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. In the letter Mr. Swearin- 
gen the former head of the Oregon Farm 
Bureau Federation, challenges sharply 
the philosophy motivating President 
Eisenhower's veto of the farm bill. I 
think it is pertinent for Members of the 
Senate to read the personal observations 
of this Oregon cattle rancher, as he de- 
scribes the fate of himself and his own 
family under the agricultural price de- 
cline which has prevailed during the 315 
years of the present administration. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Biast GIveEN FarRM BUREAU 


An ex-president of the Oregon Farm Bu- 
reau Federation Saturday charged that the 
bureau was motivated by politics and was 
not representing the majority of its members 
in its position on farm policy. 

Marshall Swearingen, Bend rancher, who 
resigned in 1953 after 6 years of service as 
secretary, executive vice president, and presi- 
dent of the Oregon Farm Bureau, made his 
charges in a letter to Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

The Farm Bureau has been a stanch sup- 
porter of flexible farm price supports and 
other farm policies of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Swearingen challenged Shuman to poll 
Farm Bureau members on the question of 
whether the farm policies of the organization 
“and the political action of its officers and 
spokesmen” are helping the farmers’ eco- 
nomic position. 

RANCHER BLASTS BUREAU 


In his letter, the Bend rancher said: 

“After an extensive trip through the coun- 
try talking with present and past members, 
I am convinced that Farm Bureau has not 
for the past several years and does not now 
represent the majority of its members on 
farm policy.” 

He asserted the living standards of 3 mil- 
lion commercial family farmers have hit the 
skids “while you editorialize about free en- 
terprise, while your organizers, State secre- 
taries, and Washington representatives mim- 
ic your Republican policy of boom for the 
big and bust for the small.” 

DOMINATION CHARGED 


Swearingen declared the Farm Bureau has 
become dominated by large and semilarge 
operators “who have the time and money to 
become self-styled spokesmen for the 
farmer.” 

Objective, he said, is liquidation of the 
family farmer. The letter continued: 

“I charge that the philosophy of the pres- 
ent administration of the Farm Bureau is 
the same as the present Republican admin- 
istration in Washington—the philosophy 
that in bigness only is there efficiency.” 


SHAME ON IKE 


To the Eprror: 

Your editorial, The Farm-Bill Veto, does a 
good job complimenting President Eisen- 
hower for what you hope to be his greatest 
political move of the campaign. 

His 9-point farm program should be called 
9-hole program. He and Benson could then 
bury the family farmer and still enjoy a 
game of golf over their economically dead 
bodies. 

Low supports or low prices cause the pres- 
ent surplus, not high or rigid 90 percent 
supports. That cost-price squeeze, plus the 
loss of 25 percent of our foreign market, 
plus a lagging domestic ability to buy, has 
resulted in a surplus. 

What would you do if your advertising 
rates dropped 30 percent? You would do 
what the farmer has done—try to produde 
more. 

From the Department of Agriculture we 
find what has happened when prices on sup- 
ports are lowered. Between 1952 and 1955 
supports on oats dropped 22 percent, pro- 
duction increased 30 percent, supports on 
sorghum grains dropped 24 percent, produc- 
tion increased 173 percent, soybeans support 
dropped 20 percent, production upped 30 
percent, barley supports dropped 23 percent, 
production shot up 71 percent, butter sup- 
ports down 17 percent, production up 9 per- 
cent, and so on, 


April 30 


My unsupported price on hay and pasture 
and cattle dropped 3 years ago until our 
living standard suffered a real decline. I 
simply produced more hay, planted more 
pasture, and fed more calves. 

What about the soil bank? Ike could have 
started a soil bank under existing legisla- 
tion. Why didn’t he? If you would check 
with the Senate Agriculture Committee you 
will find he did not want it. His Department 
of Agriculture wrote the Senate committee 
on September 30, 1955: “The Agriculture 
Department recommends against the enact- 
ment of this soil-bank bill sponsored by 
Senator HUMPHREY. We do not believe it 
would be an effective means of obtaining 
adjustments in production.” 

Why does your great paper get so excited 
about these surpluses? There was only 3 
months’ supply of wheat, 144 months’ supply 
of corn, and 2 months’ supply of feed grain 
when Benson took over. There are only 2 
commodities, wheat and cotton, in over 8 
months’ supply today. 

Thousands of your readers have worked 
for the two-price system on wheat. Ike 
could have accepted that 3 years ago. 

Why not admit the fact that unless the 
present philosophy of government is changed 
and the present trend toward feudalism 
stopped, there will be no more small 
business? 

MARSHALL SWEARINGEN. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I beg to ad- 
vise the House that today I presented to 
the Congress a petition from the Ohio 
Glass Workers Protective League of 
Newark, Ohio, over the signatures of 
their president, William A. Daugherty, 
and their secretary, James Burden. It 
sets forth their opposition to enacting 
H. R. 5550 and instead to bring the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
before the Congress in accordance with 
the treatymaking provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

I respectfully. ask the membership of 
this body to analyze carefully this peti- 
tion. 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
and memorialize you in accordance with 
amendment I to the Constitution of the 
United States of America, to refrain from 
enacting H. R. 5550 and instead to bring the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade be- 
fore the Congress of the United States in 
accordance with the treatymaking provisions 
of the Constitution, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Passage of H. R. 5550 would impair the 
right of petition and redress guaranteed in 
our Constitution, since tariff policy and 
foreign commerce would be made subject to 
determinations by an international agency. 

2. H. R. 5550 would hinder labor and busi- 
ness from obtaining effective action by the 
Congress of the United States, as guaranteed 
by article I, section 8 of the Constitution, 
which declares: “The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
ports and excises * * * to regulate com- 
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merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states * * *” 

3. H. R. 5550 would remove from Congress 
its full and effective freedom to exercise its 
Constitutional responsibilities in these fields. 

4. H. R. 5550 would remove tariff and trade 
policy determinations from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and subject them to an interna- 
tional organization in which the people of 
the United States are not adequately repre- 
sented and where the United States delegate 
would have but one of the 35 votes, the 
same as the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
Haiti, and other countries with populations 
less than many cities and States in this 
Nation. 

Now, therefore, we request that this peti- 
tion and memorial be formally placed be- 
fore the Congress of the United States. 

Wu. A. DouGcHerty, President. 
JAMES BurRDEN, Secretary. 
Ohio Glass Workers Protective League. 





Concentration of Economic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith an address I made before the 
Economics Society, the City College of 
New York, on April 27, 1956: 

CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC POWER 


(Speech of Representative EmMaNvet CELLER, 
Democrat, New York, before Economics So- 
ciety, the City College of New York, April 
27, 1956) 


I am pleased to discuss with you the prob- 
lems posed to both our competitive econ- 
omy and to our political institutions by the 
increasing concentration of economic power 
in the United States. Increasing control 
over a growing percentage of American busi- 
ness life by a relatively few corporate empires 
is one of the critical developments in our 
postwar society. : 

As Chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, at the beginning of this ses- 
sion of Congress, I established a subcommit- 
tee concerned exclusively with antitrust 
problems. Early in the first session, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, conducted extensive hearings into 
current antitrust problems facing the 
country. 

During these hearings the subcommittee 
heard testimony from 52 witnesses repre- 
senting all points of view on numerous eco- 
nomic problems. Nearly everyone of these 
witnesses discussed in some degree the prob- 
lems flowing from the economic fact that 
today a preponderance of the economic life 
of the country in many fields has been gar- 
nered by a few large corporate organizations. 

There are two main reasons why I am con- 
cerned about the concentration of economic 
power in the United States. First, is that 
concentration of business, if it progresses 
sufficiently far, unavoidably will lead to some 
kind of state socialism, dictatorship, or some 
other form of excessive governmental con- 
trol over the lives of individuals. Such ex- 
tensive governmental supervision and regu- 
lation is not in the heritage of the American 
people and, I am convinced, it is not the de- 
sire of the American people. The other rea- 


son for my concern is that a concentrated 
industrial system is inefficient when com- 
pared with the flexibility which this country 
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has demonstrated flows from a business com~- 
munity competitively organized. 

We have only but to look at the history 
of the other industrial countries in the West- 
ern World to ascertain the political results 
caused by the channeling of the business life 
into the hands of a few. The unrestrained 
growth of monopolies and cartels inevitably 
has resulted in the development of private 
concentrations of power so strong that nec- 
essarily the issue became whether big busi- 
ness would control the government or wheth- 
er the government would have to seize con- 
trol of big business. This was the history in 
Germany and in Italy. In Germany the 
business interests thought they could take 
over the government by using Adolf Hitler 
as the puppet. As a result, the German 
people found that a system of private monop- 
oly led to dictatorship and ultimately to 
disaster. 

As to the efficiency argument, I believe, it 
is misleading to argue that a high degree of 
industrial concentration is the price of tech- 
nological progress. This is illustrated by Mr. 
T. K. Quinn, a former vice president of the 
General Electric Co. in charge of the ap- 
pliance division, in his book, Giant Business, 
Threat to Democracy. Mr. Quinn says “orig- 
inal inventions are no more plentiful, pro- 
portionately, in big than in small organiza- 
tions.” Citing concrete examples, Mr. Quinn 
argues that “in the electrical appliance in- 
dustry, the better clothes-washing machines 
have not been produced by the monster com- 
panies but by the relatively small, independ- 
ent companies specializing in one or two 
products. This is also true of ranges, vacuum 
cleaners, radios, toasters, mixers, home freez- 
ers, fans, clocks, heaters, air conditioning 
units, etc.” The accomplishments of the 
giants lie not in the field of inventing; but 
in using their capital advantage for the pur- 
pose of moving in, buying out, and absorb- 
ing the smaller creators. In Mr. Quinn’s 
opinion the prospects of technical progress 
are greater where the centers of initiative are 
diffused, where thousand of individuals and 
organizations have the incentive to work 
and think for the future. 

Following World War I the economic 
growth of the country during the 1920's led 
to increased concentration in business. That 
pattern has been followed in the industrial 
expansion succeeding World War II. 

Since the war numerous studies have been 
made which demonstrate that our economy is 
tending to become more controlled by a 
handful of giant corporations. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee in the 
81st Congress reported an industrial con- 
centration in the United States as follows: 

“The extent to which the American econ- 
omy has become concentrated and central- 
ized in the hands of a few giant corpora- 
tions was strikingly revealed before this 
committee in figures presented by Dr. Wil- 
fred I. King, professor emeritus of econom- 
ics at New York University. The figures 
which he presented reveal an extraordinary 
level of concentration. Thus, his figures 
show that in 1946, the latest year for which 
such data are available, one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the total number of all American 
corporations—the giant firms with assets 
of $100 million and over—owned 49 per- 
cent of the assets of all American corpora- 
tions; 2 percent of the number of corpora- 

tions owned 78 percent; 8 percent of the 
number owned 89 percent of the assets; and 
12 percent owned 92 percent of the assets, 
At the other end of the scale, 45 percent of 
the number of corporations—the small firms 
with assets of $50,000 or less—owned less 
than 1 percent of the assets.” 

At the end of 1952, corporations with more 


_than $100 million of assets had 52 percent 


of all the assets of manufacturing corpora- 
tions. Two and one-half years later, 57 
percent of the assets were held by corpora- 
tions of this size. If this rate is not checked 
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it will take about 20 years for all of the 
manufacturing assets of the country to be- 
come concentrated into such giant corpora- 
tions. 

The growing domination of the market- 
place by larger corporations and its effect on 
small business was recently highlighted by 
the Senate Small Business Committee which 
reported these facts: “While the prosperity 
of 1955 brought a profit rate of 14.4 percent 
to the biggest corporations (those of assets 
over $100 million) the smallest corporations 
(those with assets of less than $250,000) re- 
ported earnings in the first 6 months of 
4.5 percent. * * * Between the first halves 
of 1952 and 1955, while the giant companies’ 
earnings ‘went through the roof’ the smallest 
manufacturing plants’ profits headed for the 
cellar. Expressed in percentages the earn- 
ings of the small concerns fell off’ 27.4 
percent between the two periods while the 
earnings of the large companies increased by 
58.5 percent. * * * 

“There is an ominous significance” the re- 
port concludes, “in an economic atmosphere 
which makes it possible for the Nation’s 
mammouth corporations to reap profits while 
the general run of small enterprises are 
worse off than they were 3 years ago.” 

This industrial concentration is perhaps 
most graphically expressed by the following: 

At the present time 3 companies make 
more than 90 percent of all our silk; 3 com- 
panies make over 95 percent of our tin cans 
and tinware; 3 companies make 90 percent of 


. our linoleum. Three huge corporations con- 


trol cigarettes, whisky and automobiles. 

Prof. Adolph Berle in the statement to the 
Antitrust subcommittee remarked on the 
industrial structure becoming characteris- 
tic of American business. He said: “In in- 
dustry you find a standard pattern of not 
less than 2, nor more than 5, large corpora- 
tions which have 50 percent or more of the 
volume of that. industry between them.” 
This pattern Mr. Berle said “is typical of 
more than half of American industry, and 
the most important half.” 

An important aspect of the pattern of 
concentration in the United States is tlLat 
rarely is an industry controlled by a single 
firm, @ monopoly in the popular or classi- 
cal sense of the term. Where an industry 
is dominated by a concentrate of a few large 
companies, however, their actions in many 
instances result in the same bad effects as 
a true monopoly. 

More and more it is apparent that in those 
industries in which are relatively few, large- 
scale, heavily financed companies of com- 
parable size are dominant in production and 
distribution, there is not active price com- 
petition in the industry. In many indus- 
tries where this condition prevails there 
appears to be a “follow the leader” policy 
in pricing and selling. Each member of the 
industry, both the large and smaller con- 
cerns, individually elects to follow the policy 
of not ehanging his prices until the “lead- 
ers” change their prices. When prices do 
change, each company, strangely enough, in- 
dividually elects to charge precisely the same 
prices as the leaders. 

Although the effect upon the consumer 
of this practice is the same as in the case 
of a monoply, it is a difficult condition to 
correct under the antitrust laws. If the 
Government can establish the existence of 
an actual or tacit agreement among the 
various companies in the industry to ad- 
here to and to follow the prices or other 
market practices of a leader, then the com- 
panies can be charged with conspiracy or 
combination to monopolize or restrain trade. 
In many instances, however, it is not pos- 
sible to find evidence of an actual agreement 
and the courts have been reluctant to infer 
the existence of a conspiracy in the absence 
of some direct evidence of an agreement. 
This is one of the problems of concentra- 
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tion that has been plaguing antitrust en- 
forcement officials in dealing with this 
problem. 

Because of the difficulties surrounding 
attemps to correct abuses of concentration 
by means of antitrust laws, some people 
have advocated alternative proposals to deal 
with the problem of concentration. It is 
significant to note that most of these alter- 
native proposals, although emphasizing the 
benefits of competition, nevertheless call for 
an increase in the supervision and regula- 
tion by the Federal Government over 
economic behavior. 

Prof. Louis B. Schwartz, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, for example, recommends 
the ‘creation of a free enterprise commis- 
sion to take over the antimonopoly functions 
‘of the Federal Trade Commission. Such a 
free enterprise commission would have the 
power by regulation to define and prohibit 
anticompetitive practices; and to prohibit 
intergration and mergers unless specifically 
approved. Such a commission also would 
have the power to compel reorganization of 
excessively large enterprises as well as other 
broad regulatory powers over the economy. 

Other witnesses before our subcommittee 
recommended legislation comparable to the 
Public Utilities Holding Company Act be en- 
acted in order to empower agencies of the 
Government to compel, in appropriate in- 
stances, the dissolution of the giants in the 
economy to smaller economic units. 

Whether concentration has progressed to a 
degree which requires such far-reaching pro- 
posals at this time is debatable. I would 
much prefer that the solution to the prob- 
lem of concentration be reached within the 
basic framework of our existing antitrust 
legislation. I am reluctant to impose addi- 
tional supervisory, regulatory, or planning 
authority over the economy unless the 
growth of large-scale firms precludes any 
other solution for adequate protection of the 
public. 

Another aspect of the problem of consoli- 
dation of economic power which needs em- 
phasis is the role of the Government itself 
in contributing to increased concentration. 
The Government, by its administrative de- 
cisions, influences in a significant manner 
whether industrial capacity shall be con- 
centrated in the hands of a few or whether 
economic power shall be sufficiently dis- 
persed so as to provide a favorable climate 
for free enterprise. The procurement pol- 
icies in both World War II and the Korean 
war are cases in point. 

During World War II, for example, in mili- 
tary procurement. the 100 largest corpora- 
tions received 6624 percent of the prime con- 
tracts awarded. More than 51 percent of 
such contracts went to the top 33 corpora- 
tions. During this period the top 10 corpora- 
tions got fully 30 percent of the war con- 
tracts. 

Moreover, the major portion of subcon- 
tracts also went to the largest companies. 
It is significant that in 1943 prime and sub- 
contract records of 252 of the nations largest 
corporations, receiving the bulk of the prime 
contracts, showed that these companies sub- 
contracted only 34 percent of the value of 
their contracts and three-fourths of the 
value of those subcontracts went to firms 
with over 500 workers. 

In the first year of the Korean war the 
concentration of defense contracts was even 
greater. According to the findings of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, the top 
50 corporations got almost two-thirds of the 
dollar volume of defense contracts while the 
top 10 corporations got 40 percent of the 
total. For the 5-year period from July 1950 
through June 1955, 100 companies and their 
subsidiaries received 62.6 percent of the mil- 
itary prime contract awards. In the 2-year 
period from July 1953 through June 1955 the 
top 100 companies received 65.4 percent of 
military prime contract awards. And in the 
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6-month period from January through June 
1955 the top 100 companies received 68.4 
percent of the military prime contract 
awards. 

There are several reasons underlying the 
flow of Government defense contracts to 
the larger corporate organizations. Defense 
orders, for one thing, tend to be heavy in 
industries already dominated by a handful 
of large companies. In the short run at 
least, procurement officials have little choice 
but to make use of the facilities and know- 
how of the giant organizations. Moreover, 
it is the easiest course for military procure- 
ment officials to deal with one large firm 
than it is to deal with a multitude of small 
firms. 

Further, large enterprises enjoy certain ob- 
vious advantages in getting Government 
business. They can afford to employ agents 
in Washington who keep them informed 
about pending governmental action, the con- 
siderations that are likely to influence such 
action, and, most important, the persons who 
are likely to make important decisions. Un- 
like smaller operators, they can afford to as- 
semble information to support their interests 
and make sure this data is in the hands of 
appropriate people at the proper time. The 
consequence is that Government officials be- 
come more familiar with the point of view of 
big business and imperfectly informed about 
the point of view of smaller concerns. 

Another illustration of the type of Govern- 
ment action which contributes to increasing 
industrial concentration is found in the sur- 
plus-property-disposal programs following 
World War II. The War Assets Administra- 
tion reported that the 250 largest manfac- 
turing corporations in 1946 had acquired 70 
percent of the total surplus disposals. Since 
these companies owned and operated 67 per- 
cent of the Nation’s manufacturing facilities 
before the war, it is apparent that the agen- 
cy’s plant disposals helped increase industrial 
concentration above the already excessive 
1939 level. 

In the field of antitrust enforcement itself 
administrative decisions sometimes result in 
weakening the volume of competition in the 
economy and crystallizes the pattern of in- 
dustrial concentration. The recently nego- 
tiated consent decree between the Govern- 
ment as plaintiff and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Western 
Electric Co. as defendants is a case in point. 

In that case, the Government in 1949 filed 
an antitrust complaint designed to put an 
end to the Western Electric’s illegal manu- 
facturing monopoly which had been de- 
veloped and existed under the protec- 
tion of the monopoly enjoyed by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph as a public 
utility. While the operations of American 
Telephone & Telegraph are subject to pub- 
lic utility regulation, the manufacturing 
functions of its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Western Electric, were not so regulated. 

In its complaint the Government charged 
type of activity least susceptible to effective 
regulation. The benefits flowing from com- 
petition in a free enterprise system are gen- 
erally considered to be most readily realized 
in the manufacturing area of the economy. 

In its complaint the Government charged 
that Western Electric manufactured and 
supplied more than 90 percent of all tele- 
phones, telephone apparatus, and equipment 
sold in the United States. It also charged 
that American Telephone & Telegraph re- 
quired its operating companies as well as its 
long lines department to buy substantially 
all of its equipment from Western Electric. 
The significance of this is indicated by the 
fact that American Telephone & Telegraph 
owns and operates more than 98 percent of 
the long distance telephone facilities in the 
United States, and owns and controls op- 
erating companies which furnish approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the country’s local tele- 
phone service. 
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To remedy the almost complete lack of 
competition in the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and sale of telephone equipment, the 
complaint sought a separation of Western 
Electric from American Telephone & Tele- 
graph and a dissolution of Western Electric 
through competing manufacturing concerns, 
Relief of this kind was the principal reason 
the case was brought. 

In the consent decree terminating this 
case on January 23, 1956, however, attempts 
to secure this kind of relief were abandoned. 
Instead of separating Western Electric from 
A. T. & T., the decree solidifies Western 
Electric’s subordination to A. T. & T. and 
gives Government sanction to the very 
monopoly which the complaint was designed 
to break up. Western Electric is left with 
some 80 to 90 percent control of the manu- 
facture and sale of telephonic equipment, 
and A. T. & T. will purchase its equipment 
only from Western Electric. 

It. Western Electric had been separated 
from the domination and control of A. T. 
& T., being a strong, substantial entity in 
its own right with ample resources for in- 
dependent research and development, it 
would have been in a position to give effec- 
tive competition to RCA and to Westing- 
house in many electronic manufacturing 
fields. Competitive rivalry in these fields 
could not but have resulted in benefits to 
the public. 

Under the decree, however, we are faced 
with the specter of these corporate organ- 
izations of planetary magnitude by Govern- 
ment fiat restricted to separate majes‘ic 
orbits in their own spheres of the economy. 
Further, by extending the public utility 
concept from A. T. & T. to include Western 
Electric’s manufacturing operations, the de- 
cree requires the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice and the courts to take 
the role of regulatory bodies. This is a role 
foreign to their primary functions and which 
they are ill equipped to perform. By ex- 
tending such regulatory functions to manu- 
facturing, the decree abandons the competi- 
tive principles underlying our free enterprise 
system and is contrary to the most basic 
Philosophies of antitrust enforcement. 

Another instance where Government anti- 
trust action contributed to maintenance of 
monopolistic condition and increased con- 
centration of economic power is found in 
the Attorney General's approval, in Septem- 
ber 1954, of the Iranian Consortium. In his 
approval the Attorney General permitted 
the same companies named as defendants 
and participants in a pending monopoly case 
to combine and carry out a joint operation 
in Iran. In the Oil Cartel case, filed April 
21, 1953, the Attorney General charged these 
companies have since 1928 engaged in a con- 
spiracy to control the petroleum trade of the 
world. According to the complaint the de- 
fendants have: Agreed to eliminate competi- 
tion among themselves by establishing mar- 
ket quotas, fixing prices, curtailing produc- 
tion, and limiting facilities, secured and 
maintained control of foreign petroleum pro- 
duction; divided among themselves foreign 
production and marketing territories; and 
monopolized pipeline transportation facili- 
ties, tankers and patented processes relating 
to refining. 

The Iranian Consortium is an organization 
composed of the major international oil 
companies, who produce at least 87 percent 
of the free world’s oil, created to reestablish 
the Iranian oil-producing industry. 

In’ essence, what occurred was this: The 
Iranian Government decided to nationalize 
the properties of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. (now 
renamed British Petroleum Co.) which for 
years had an exclusive concession to produce 
oil in Iran. The British Government owns 
more than 50 percent of the stock of that 
company. 

Nationalization culminated the disagree- 
ment over the amount to be paid Iran and 
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other terms of the concession. Western oil 
governments and the other oil companies 
having concessions in the Middle East coun- 
tries, supported the British. 

Iranian public feeling, however, made it 
necessary that the British monopoly be at 
least partially displaced. The new inter- 
national cartel was the answer. Perhaps it 
was the right answer, from the military- 
diplomatic point of view, despite some indi- 
cations that we may have succeeded in di- 
verting a portion of Iranian ill will from 
the British to ourselves, and despite rum- 
blings of protest heard in Europe against the 
economic consequences of the Near-East oil 
cartel. 

Prof. Louis Schwartz described the effect 
of the approval of the consortium to both the 
Antitrust Subcommittee and the Attorney 
General’s Antitrust Committee as follows: 

“Objections to the plan from the stand- 
point of American antitrust policy are for- 
midable. Here were huge enterprises already 
established on various concessions in the 
Middle East with more than adequate re- 
serves of oil. Some of them had already 
been officially accused of conspiring to main- 
tain an artificially high price for this cheap 
middle eastern petroelum. The Wall Street 
Journal reported the open secret that one 
of their main concerns in entering this pool 
was to see to it that Iranian production 
should not return to the world market too 
rapidly so as to hurt the world price. Only 
the antitrust laws stood in the way. This 
obstacle was surmounted by an extraordinary 
dispensation granted by the executive de- 
partment, without sanction of any statute of 
Congress. Moreover this executive exemp- 
tion contained no conditions designed to 
safeguard the public interest or the interest 
of American oil refiners who must buy for- 
eign crude. When the American Five and 
their European partners meet to discuss 
Iranian production policy they must inevi- 
tably take into account their production and 
sales from other concessions and even at 
home. Discussion of production becomes in 
the end discussion of the market and of 
price. No representative of the American 


public sits in on these discussions. There - 


is no guarantee of any sort that this private 
cartel coordinating production of the 
world’s cheapest oil will give the public the 
benefits of its low costs.” 

During our investigation into current anti- 
trust problems, our subcommittee attempted 
to evaluate the arrangements made in the 
Idanian consortium. The subcommittee, 
however, has been unable to secure copies 
of the contracts and arrangements among 
the oil company participants in the con- 
sortium necessary for such an evaluation. 
Even though the contracts are between pri- 
vate companies, distinguished from govern- 
ments, the Secretary of State informed the 
subcommittee, “it would not be in the inter- 
est of the United States to divulge their con- 
tents at this time, since making them public 
would affect adversely the foreign relations 
of the United States.” 

The Secretary of State informed the sub- 
committee that he had conferred with the 
Governments of Iran, Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands and has ascertained that 
all of these Governments strongly objected to 
the disclosure of the various documents 
among the oil company participants. In 
view of this objection the subcommittee has 
been unable to make a definitive analysis of 
antitrust aspects of this matter. It is clear, 
however, that approval of the consortium 
has reinstituted the control of the major 
internation oil companies over this impor- 
tant natural resource in Iran. 

During this session of Congress, the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee is conducting an inves- 
tigation of monopoly problems in indus- 
tries which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal regulatory agencies. These hearings 
were instituted as a result of the frequent 
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allegations made in our hearings on current 
antitrust problems, that, in operation, Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies had become unduly 
industry-oriented and had sanctioned exces- 
sive economic concentration in the industries 
subject to their jurisdiction. The purpose 
of the investigation is to determine whether 
or not it is true that public regulation has 


~gradually shifted its objective from protect- 


ing the public interest to protecting the mo- 
nopolies created under its aegis. 

Thus far, the subcommittee has received 
information from representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice, and from various aca- 
demic experts in this field. We have also 
probed deeply into the activities of the air- 
lines industry and its regulatory agency, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Since the investi- 
gation is incomplete with additional evidence 
still to be received, the subcommittee is not 
in a position to come to any conclusions as 
to these problems. Sufficient testimony has 
been adduced thus far, however, to make one 
question the wisdom of increasing the scope 
of regulation by the Government in addi- 
tional areas of the economy. 

The problems involved in maintaining ef- 
fective supervision in the public interest over 
the operations of regulated industries by 
public agencies are formidable. While it is 
still too early to assert that governmental 
regulation by commission or board has failed 
to adequately protect the public interest, I 
am firmly convinced that to the maximum 
extent possible, the public interest in the 
long run will be better served if the imper- 
sonal forces of competition are the deter- 
mining factors in establishing prices and 
controlling the growth of business opportu- 
nities. 

One of the most basic values of free com- 
petition is that it minimizes governmental 
intervention. Competition is a viable, self- 
perpetuating system within which men con- 
duct their economic activities free from dic- 
tation by the government. It is an insti- 
tutional arrangement consistent with our 
historical concept of limited government. 
In view of our experience with direct gov- 
ernment intervention in economic matters, 
it doesn’t seem to me that the best answer 
to the problem of economic concentration 
is to broaden government regulation over 
industry. A far less dangerous course would 
be to assure that automatic forces of com- 
petition in the market place be the deter- 
mining factor in the solution of this 
problem. 

In conclusion, I think that you will all 
agree that the problems presented by in- 
creasing concentration of economic power 
in the United States, are most intricate. 
Further, the problems are of such gravity 
that no precipitous action should be under- 
taken on any particular phase. Tinkering 
with the economic processes without a full 
comprehension of the results likely to ensue 
could create more problems than are solved. 

I am convinced that it is essential to 
maintain in full vigor enforcement of the 
antitrust laws to cope with these problems 
even though in some respects results to date 
have not been fully satisfactory. It is clear 
that without the existence of antitrust leg- 
islation and enforcement, the problem of 
concentration would be much more acute 
than it presently is. Monopolies in the 
classical sense long since would have be- 
come the rule in most of our major indus- 
tries. 

I am also convinced that much can be 
done under existing antitrust legislation to 
solve the special problems presented by the 
current pattern of economic development we 
have discussed. If proceeding in this man- 
ner is inadequate, however, and further 
Government regulation is required, I am con- 
vinced a great deal more consideration must 
be given to assure that the regulatory bodies 
are surrounded by sufficient safeguards to 
protect the interest of the general public. 


. try. 
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Underemployment in Rural Sections as 
Well as Unemployment in Industrial 
Localities Should Be Embraced in Legis- 
lation for Government Aid to “Dis- 
tressed Areas” 
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HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there is pending before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee a bill in- 
troduced by the distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. 
Spence, to provide Government aid for 
distressed areas. The bill, while con- 
taining many admirable features, does 
not include rural areas suffering from 
underemployment but in its present 
form is confined to industrial situations. 
On previous occasions I have called the 
attention of the House to the economic 
difficulties of rural areas caused by un- 
deremployment, and yesterday I was 
given the privilege of appearing before 
the Committee on Banking to urge that 
economic difficulties in the rural sec- 
tions be embraced in pending legisla- 
tion. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include excerpts from my state- 
ment to the committee as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to appear in 
support of the bill to provide Government aid 
to industrial regions which are not sharing 
in the general economic advance of the coun- 
I appreciate the courtesy of the Com- 
mittee in giving me this opportunity. I am 
most concerned, however, over the fact that 
the bill’s present wording does not give sig- 
nificant attention to the very real problems 
of rural areas of underemployment as dis- 
tinguished from unemployment. Before I 
go into a detailed discussion of this matter, 
I wish to make it very clear that I would not 
lend my support to any measure that would 
cause unemployment in any other region of 
the country by providing Federal funds to 
redistribute existing industrial potential. 
The rural areas, however, are entitled to 
share more equitably in the continuing ex- 
pansion of American industry and they do 
not wish to profit at anyone’s expenses by 
taking away something he now has. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port has pointed out the paradox of modern 
economic society, that geographic pockets of 
chronic unemployment and underemploy- 
ment remain during periods of full employ- 
ment. This problem is particularly acute in 
certain agricultural regions of the country 
where the farmers are unable to earn an 
adequate income from their small holdings. 
Available data from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Information Bulletin No. 
108, June 1953, indicates that 37.7 percent of 
the commercial farms of the United States 
are classified as low-production farms, de- 
fined as farms with a $250 to $2,499 value of 
sales in 1949 with the operator working off 
farm less than 100 days and farm sales ex- 
ceeding the value of other farm incomes. 
The percentage of farm-operator families re- 
ceiving under $1,000 per year net money in- 
come (in 1949) was 28.1 percent with an 
additional 24.8 percent receiving between 
$1,000 and $1,999 (Columbia University 
Study, 1955). Whatever income increase has 
taken place since 1949 has easily been offset 
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by the rise in the cost of living and therefore 
from 25 to 50 percent of our farm families 
are in a relatively low-income bracket, with 
regard to constant dollar purchasing power. 

I should like to propose an amendment to 
the Spence bill to include such rural under- 
employed areas within the bill’s coverage. 
With loan funds made available as well as 
technical assistance, rural areas could be 
aided in increasing their per capita or family 
incomes. This would be in accord with the 
joint committee’s recommendations in its 
report of January 5, 1956, on low income 
population that the Federal Government aid, 
by means of technical assistance and Federal 
loan guarantees, recognized and approved lo- 
cal groups engaged in attracting new industry 
into the area, and also develop other ways of 
providing off-farm employment. It is my 
belief that such loan funds would provide a 
real stimulus to private investment in such 
areas which have particular economic ad- 
vantages not now being realized. The indus- 
tries I have in mind are the food-processing 
ones which could be designed for part-time 
labor in conjunction with farm operations. 
The establishment of such small industries 
would not only give employment to people 
who prefer to live on the farms, but would 
also provide ready markets close to the 
farmer. A good example of this in Arkansas 
is the Atkins pickle plant which enables the 
farmers to enjoy extra income from a good 
crop of cucumbers. The payroll has been a 
boon to farm people and the business inter- 
ests of the community. Encouragement of 
more such activity would benefit the entire 
country without causing any damage to any 
existing industries. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in his report on the problems of 
low-income farmers in April 1955, said that 
“measures should be taken to bring low-in- 
come-farms areas into full consideration in 
industrial expansion,” and I can see no better 
Way to start this process than by including 
underemployed agricultural regions in the 
assistance provided by this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago a distin- 
guished constituent of mine, Mr. Winthrop 
Rockefeller, was in Washington. He is chair- 
man of the Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission and in describing the commis- 
sion’s work he emphasized the fact that he 
shares my views regarding food and timber 
processing plants. He stressed the lack of 
capital for this purpose now available in Ar- 
kansas and other States. 

I am joined in this effort by Senator Firan- 
DERS, Of Vermont, who, I am advised, will in- 
troduce a similar amendment to bills pend- 
ing in the Senate dealing with the problems 
of unemployment. This should be convinc- 
ing evidence that there are no elements of 
sectionalism in this proposal. Above every- 
thing, Mr. Chairman, I am eager for the com- 
mittee to understand that we do not wish to 
take away from any area any part of the 
industrial strength that they enjoy. We be- 
lieve that the industrial areas have a stake 
in the sound and balanced economic life for 
the agricultural sections, and it is in that 
spirit that we press for consideration of the 
rural industries idea. 





A New Fresh Hard Look at Foreign Aid 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette on 
the subject of foreign aid: 
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Two proposals made by Paul G. Hoffman, 
currently an automotive company executive 
and former administrator of the Marshall 
plan, are deserving of greater consideration 
than they are likely to get. 

Speaking at a national church confer- 
ence, Hoffman said that “peace can only be 
built by nonmilitary means,” and that 
there is need for bringing the advantages 
of freedom and democracy to the attention 
of peoples all over the world. America, he 
believes, is failing to gain the full advan- 
tage of its costly aid programs because it 
is not expounding the part which freedom 
and the American system play in making 
such vast aid programs possible. One of 
the best means of reaching the ear of peoples 
in distant lands is via the church, he told 
the conference. 

His other suggestion was that an inde- 
pendent citizen commission of experts take 
“a fresh hard look” at the entire foreign-aid 
program. The suggestion was that such a 
group be appointed by the Secretary of 
State to make a determination of the re- 
sources and needs of beneficiary nations and 
to choose the means by which American 
programs could be effectively carried out. 

As for his other proposals, Hoffman retains 
the giveaway attitude so common among 
those who have had any contact with the 
foreign-aid program. His estimate that $200 
billion will be needed in the next 5 years 
appears fantastically generous, and his as- 
signment of $175 billion of this to military 
aid seems to belie his expressed idea that 
peace will not be won by military power. 

Foreign aid on its current or an enlarged 
scale will continue just as long as the Amer- 
ican taxpayers will stand for it. Literally 
hundreds of projects for which tax dollars 
are being spent abroad have almost no rela- 
tion whatsoever to American interests or 
security, or to the efforts to convince waver- 
ing populations of the merits of the Ameri- 
can system as against communism. 

We have three possible excuses for spend- 
ing tax money abroad, to bolster military 
defenses for American security, for render- 
ing aid to needy peoples in the form of free- 
will charity, and of countering as well as 
may be the Communist propaganda cam- 
paigns which are intended to discredit Amer- 
ica in the eyes of foreigners. 

A good many of the aid programs would 
hardly fit in any of these classifications. 
Foreign aid is strictly a Washington affair, 
and the chance that any independent, citi- 
zen commission will be permitted to put its 
fingers in as Hoffman suggests is extremely 
remote. 





The Next President of the United States 
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Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a very informative and 
inspiring address by the Honorable David 
L. Lawrence, mayor of Pittsburgh and 
Democratic committeeman for the State 
of Pennsylvania. The address was de- 
livered to the District 11 Conference of 
the United Steelworkers of America, held 
on Saturday, April 28, 1956, at the Penn 
Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, Pa. The 
rousing applause given Mayor Lawrence 
by the steelworkers’ delegates at the con- 
clusion of his speech is the best indica- 
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tion of the fact that the audience which 
packed the huge ballroom of the Penn 
Harris approved his hard-hitting an- 
alysis of the 1956 Presidential campaign. 
Mayor Lawrence’s address follows: 


Less than 28 weeks from now—in 191 days, 
to be exact—the quadrennial of American 
democracy, presidential election day, will 
take place once again. 

Measured in the course of history, that’s 
not much time. 

But reckoned in the light of human frail- 
ity and political fate, 28 weeks can bring 
whole new political developments and politi- 
cal results. 

No one could have believed, in November 
of 1952, that the Democratic Party would 
rebound as quickly and as energetically as it 
did the following year, and every election 
that followed after that. 

The Democrats made an astonishing politi- 
cal recovery from the Eisenhower defeat of 
1952. 

We are a stronger party today than we have 
been for many years. 

In the special Congressional election of 
1953, Democrats won seven of the eight seats 
in contest. 

In 1954, we won control of the Congress. 

In 1953, we won the governorship of New 
Jersey for the first time in many years. 

In 1954, we won eight more governorships 
from the Republicans—including New York, 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota. 

And last November, the trend to the Demo- 
cratic Party was universally expressed across 
the country. 

We gained important cfties in New York 
and Connecticut; we gained state senators 
in New Jersey; we held the governorship of 
Kentucky by a record-breaking majority. 
In New York City, we held the pivotal 
borough of Queens. 

Indiana—a farm State—was amazing. 

There were 30 Democratc mayors in Indi- 
ana on Election Day. The next day, there 
were 73 Democratic mayors-elect. 

Here in Pennsylvania, quite frankly, we 
were all surprised at the extent of the gains, 
and, of course, delighted. 

In 1954, we elected our first Democratic 
governor in 20 years. George Leader’s ma- 
jority was 284,000. That tide is evidently 
still at flood. 

The mayoralty contest in Philadelphia re- 
ceived much national attention. The young 
Republican candidate was given the slickpa- 
per buildup in national magazines. He was 
taken to the White House and made one of 
“Ike’s Boys.” He was given the special 
blessing of the Republican national chair- 
man. Our two Republican Senators, nei- 
ther of whom live in the Philadelphia area, 
campaigned for him, 

And with all this, Richardson Dilworth 
defeated him by a greater majority than the 
Democrats had achieved the last time out. 

In Allegheny County, of which Pittsburgh 
is the seat, we won everything. No Repub- 
lican is in elective office in the county, ex- 
cept in two minority offices which they must 
have by law. 

But, while gratifying, these victories were 
not unexpected. 

It was the sweep around the State that 
made political history in Pennsylvania last 
November. 

Democrats won 7 mayoralties from Repub- 
lican control, and lost 2 which we had held. 
The population of the cities which we gained 
is 443,000. The population of the two cities 
we lost is 25,000. 

Democratic mayors preside over eyery city 
in the State with more than 100,000 popula- 
tion—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, 
Erie, Reading and Allentown. 

Political realists have long said that the 
measure of a party's strength is in its court- 
houses. 

In Pennsylvanic, 11 county governments 
were Democratic before election, 
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Now, there are 25. 

Nowhere in Pennsylvania did we lose a 
county government to the Republicans. We 
gained the county commissioners in 14 coun- 
ties, with a combined population of more 
than 1,800,000 people. 

Oldtime Democratic counties, lost in pre- 
vious elections, came back to the fold. More 
important still, we broke entirely new 
ground. 

A Democratic board of county commission- 
ers has taken office in Bucks County, the 
home county of the venerable Joseph R. 
Grundy, arch apostle of Pennsylvania re- 
publicanism. 

A Democratic board of county commission- 
ers has taken office in Beaver County, a 
county whose Republican tradition goes back 
to the Civil War and the enormously power- 
ful Republican leader of olden days, Matt 
Quay. 

Seven Democrats defeated seven Repub- 
lican judges in the State. 

In county after county, where the Repub- 
licans have held undisputed power since 
the Jackson era, Democrats were elected to 
county and local offices. 

Beyond any question, the party never did 
80 well in this traditionally Republican State 
even at the peak of the Roosevelt days. 

Anyone can argue, of course, over what 
constitutes a trend; in the final analysis, to 
be sure, you do not pay off on trends. You 
have to go out and win the big one. 

But trend or not, the fact is clear that the 
Democratic Party has made consistent, solid, 
crunching gains—steadily for a period of 
3 years. 

Control of Congress is a fact, not a 
trend. Control of State houses, court houses, 
city halls, is a fact. 

It doesn’t matter whether these elections 
have been straw votes or not. What does 
matter is that they have settled, each of 
them, their particular issues, and the Demo- 
cratic Party is far stronger across the 
country than it has been for many years. 

It is the kind of order of battle tha* any 
Democrat likes to see, as a presidential elec- 
tion comes upon us. 

For we have built in our States and cities 
exactly the right defense against the massed 
weight of Republican power in industry, in 
finance, and in the medium of opinion. 

They have the concentration of corporate 
efficiency and skill. 

We have the concentration of political 
efficiency and skill. 

The Democratic official, the democratic 
political worker, the democratic citizen, has 
a buoyancy, a pride, a resilience that the 
Republicans never know—and I suspect that 
we have a sheer love of combat as well. 

The great men of our party have been the 
dedicated men, from Jefferson to Wilson, 
from Jackson to Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman. 

The great days of our party are always 
the days when the Nation and the world need 
inspired leadership, and we serve as the 
instrument of that leadership. 

A Democratic Secretary of Agriculture be- 
lieves he should fight for improvement in 
the economics of the farm—not fight against 
the farmer. 

A Democratic Secretary of Labor believes 
he should fight for labor and a constant 
rise in our living standards—not weakly com- 
promise the issues. 

A Democratic Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare would really believe in 
health, education, and welfare. 

And a Democratic Secretary of State 
might avoid the television playlets, the 
tourist diplomacy, and the consequent con- 
fusion of world peace with soap opera and 
nervous excursions to the brink of war. 

If there was ever any doubt about the 
character of the Republican team in Wash- 
ington today, or the job they cut out for 
themselves, the outgoing Secretary of the 
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Interior, millionaire Douglas McKay, set 
matters straight at the outset of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

“We are here in the saddle,” he said, 
resenting business and industry.” 

Despite the usual remote relationship be- 
tween Republican words and Republican 
deeds, Mr. McKay’s statement of purpose has 
been given firm substance by booming cor- 
poration profits during the months of the 
Eisenhower era. 

General Motors, this last year, profited to 
the annual rate of $1,300,000,000, an all-time 
world’s record to equal the 4-minute mile. 

There is still more proof in the figures 
which show corporation profits generally last 
year, after the Republican tax bill was put 
a effect, were up 27 percent over those of 

954. 

Now, there is nothing wrong with corpora- 
tions making money—that’s what they are 
in business for. 

But there is something wrong, shabbily 
wrong, when big business profits zoom up 
27 percent, while the average person’s take- 
home pay increases a meager 4 percent, 
which was the extent of his progress this 
past year. 

Income for stockholders, that 8 percent of 
the American public, climbed a clean 12 
percent in 1955. 

But for the 15 percent of America’s popu- 
lation which lives on farms, the economic 
trend has been in a less favorable direction. 

Three years ago, under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, the farm families of this coun- 
try had an annual income that came to $13,- 
500,000,000. 

Last year, in 1955, under a Republican ad- 
ministration, farm income was more than 
$4 billion below that figure. In 1955, in 
fact, farmers’ income declined 9 percent be- 
low 1954 earnings, going from bad to worse, 
with little hope or encouragement coming 
from the Eisenhower administration in 
Washington. 

What's wrong here, of course, is that farm 
families are not listed on the New York stock 
~exchange. 

Or take another example: 

During 1955, the income of such indus- 
trial giants as Monsanto Chemical, United 
States Steel, and Jones & Laughlin climbed 
between 70 to 100 percent above 1954 re- 
turns. 

But in the same year 10,969 other busi- 
nesses went out of operation, failed, closed 
down. 

These were the small manufacturers, the 
corner groceries, the clothing stores and the 
furniture shops that were once the strength 
and core not only of our American economy, 
but of our whole American society as well. 

Almost 11,000 of these enterprises, which 
were in operation at the beginning of 1955, 
had ceased to exist at the year’s end. Dur- 
ing the 3 years of the Republican adminis- 
tration, the average number of business fail- 
ures has been 10,300, while, in the 7 Demo- 
cratic years preceding Eisenhower, the aver- 
age annual number of failures was only 
6,300. 

Small business certainly isn’t sharing the 
business optimism or the business profits 
of the large corporations under the Eisen- 
hower banner of peace and prosperity. 

What is wrong here, again, is that the 
butcher and the baker are not listed on the 
New York stock exchange either. 

Not much in the way of dividends or in- 
vestment income comes from them, or from 
the farmers, or from the workingmen. 

To the obvious misfortune of many Ameri- 
cans, the big business character of the Eisen- 
hower administration has more faces than 
the bullish corporate profit statements or 
the blueblood collection of millionaires in 
the National Cabinet. 

By becoming so onesided, so devoted to a 
A viewpoint and a single interest, the 
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Republicans have violated a basic principle 
of American public life. 

The American people, through their his- 
tory, have expected their major political par- 
ties to be cross sections of the Nation, of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 

They expect the parties to maintain a bal- 
ance, to provide for the interplay of forces, 
to equalize pressures so our whole society 
may achieve harmony and progress. 

Today’s Republican Party has thrown all 
this overboard, giving, instead, a Govern- 
ment of big business, by big business, and for 
big business. 

I think this should be made clear: busi- 
ness and corporate enterprise are not evil 
forces. 

They are an integral part, a vital factor, 
of our capitalistic society and of our entire 
social and economic structure. 

They have helped vigorously in building 
this Nation, and they have contributed im- 
mensely to the material progress of the coun- 
ty. ‘ 

Men of great ability and of unquestioned 
integrity are active in the management of 
banks and corporations. 

But to turn over the vast machinery of 
the Federal Government, with its great eco- 
nomic influences and its management of the 
whole complexities of our economic system, 
to one group of our people is as dangerous 
as it is unjust. 

The point is that we Democrats have no 
quarrel with business, big or little. 

We do quarrel with the belief that only 
the corporate point of view is to prevail. 

We admire the qualities which lead to 
business success, and the everincreasing pro- 
ductivity which business leadership is bring- 
ing to our lives. 

But we also admire the qualities of schol- 
arship and thought—the qualities of the 
despised egghead. 

We admire the life of the farm, and the 
desire of men to live in contact with the 
earth and growing things. 

We admire the press and push that comes 
from labor, the reluctance to be satisfied 
with things as they are; the desire to move 
forward and to move one’s family forward 
into a rising living standard, year by year. 

The Republicans accused us for years of 
being a class party. 

It is ironic that in their tenure of office 
they have made themselves into the tight- 
est of class parties—the party of the busi- 
ness executive and no one else. 

They are a mirror image of the Wall 
Street Journal, except when a moment of 
political dismay rushes them into some ges- 
ture they hope will hold the farm vote or 
the labor vote or some equally mythical 
racial or religious vote. 

The truth is that you do not get these 
votes by gestures. 

You get the support of the majority of 
the American people—from the farm to the 
factory, from the schoolroom and the office, 
from Americans of every race and religion— 
when the people feel that they have not 
been excluded from your councils and heart. 

In the Democratic Party there are no 
mental barriers. 

And when election day comes around this 
November, the confident Republicans of 
April will be jittery and afraid because, by 
that time, the sober second thought of the 
American people will be in full evidence. 

By that time the massive strength of the 
Democratic Party—the Nation’s majority 
party—will be in full deployment. 

By that time, the Eisenhower record will 
be fully known to the American people, and 
the President will have been finally forced 
to accept responsibility for his own appoint- 
ees and his own administration. 

Up to now, we have had 3 years of side- 
stepping. 

The declining hog market was Benson's. 
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The rising stock market was Eisenhow- 
er'’s. 

The failures and frustrations in our for- 
eign policy were Duiles’. 

The Geneva spirit—remember that?—was 
Eisenhower's. 

The polio vaccine snafu was Mrs. Hobby’s. 

The conversion of the Republican Party 
to the welfare state was Eisenhower's. 

We have had a conscious effort to create 
a myth of an American President as a per- 
sonal symbol of the State—above party and 
above criticism as is the Queen of England 
in her island kingdom. 

Eisenhower _is guided politically by a 
formidable group of political manipulators— 
Dewey, Brownell and Hagerty—the old crowd 
from New York now practicing at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Secretary of State in this adminis- 
tration will go before a committee of the 
Senate and shamelessly pretend that all is 
well in our world position when the whole 
world knows that we are weaker than at 
any time since Pearl Harbor. 

The Attorney General in the administra- 
tion will use the instruments of justice for 
political prosecutions, and leak the threat 
of more to come. 

The Vice President in this administration 
will involve the Supreme Court and the in- 
finitely difficult question of integration in a 
boastful political speech. 

There is no desire to lead the American 
people. 

There is, instead, a constant attempt to 
manipulate, to falsify, to play a game of 
let’s pretend. 

We are facing a public relations approach 
to Government in which the accomplish- 
ment is nothing while the appearance is 
everything. 

Fortunately for the country, this whole 
complex of Eisenhower political advantage 
can be defeated. 

The Democrats must count on the funda- 
mental good sense of the American people. 

They have the Democratic Party as the 
instrument of that good sense. 

The Democratic Party is the majority 
party of the American people because it has 
willingly served the interest of the majority. 

It is the workingman’s party; it is the 
farmer’s party; it is the party of the school- 
teacher and of the small-business man. 

It is content to let the Republicans be 
the millionaire’s party. 

The Democratic Party is not afraid of 
leadership, not afraid of change, not afraid 
of action. 

George Leader has proved that fact as 
Governor of Pennsylvania, in an adminis- 
tration which has been maligned by the 
press but which is setting a pattern of ac- 
complishment that will serve as a high 
standard of achievement for years te come. 

A Democratic President will reestablish 
America’s leadership throughout the world, 
revitalize our own efforts for social and ‘eco- 
nomic progress, invigorate the fight for 
higher standards of living which must be 
our goal and our search in meeting the 
future. 

A Democratic President will get this coun- 
try back on the track, where we say what 
we mean, and mean what we say. 

That President—the next President of the 
United States and all the Presidents in the 
foreseeable future—will inherit immense 
problems. 

We must recapture America’s position of 
leadership in the world. 

We must learn how to compete for the 
minds as well as the fears of men. 

We must be able to achieve a world where 
freedom and security are not incompatible, 
where we can challenge the Communists, 
not in atomic warheads alone, but in the 
preservation of peace and the advancement 
of mankind. 
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The next President of the United States 
must bring the farmer back to parity in our 
society; not the parity of dollars in the mar- 
ket place alone, but in the respect and un- 
derstanding of his fellow citizens, as well. 

The next President must deal with the 
problems of race relations, making sure that 
the power of the Federal Government will be 
used temperately and wisely so all Ameri- 
cans will gain the birthright of our Consti- 
tution and our professed beliefs. 

The next President must be concerned 
with the continuing expansion of our econ- 
omy, with full employment in the face of 
automation, with a steady increase in the 
standard of living for all Americans. 

The world is full of dangers, the seething 
Middle East, the constant menace of For- 
mosa, the discontent of our allies everywhere, 
the continuing collapse of the old diplomacy 
and the old colonialism. 

But it is also full of hope. 

Man’s ingenuity, his ability to construct 
as to destroy, has never been so great in all 
recorded history. 

The next President of the United States 
must know a time for greatness. He mast 
not be tired; he must not be spent; he must 
be ready for the future, whatever the future 
holds. 

He must be a man of leadership, of cour- 
age, of action and of good and strong faith. 

Such a man can come only from the Demo- 
cratic Party, whose ideals and philosophies 
encourage action and stimulate leadership, 
while Republicans skirt action and shun 
leadership. 

That is why I am sure that with the Demo- 
cratic Party ready for the conflict, the peo- 
ple of America will not fail either us or 
themselves. 

That is why the candidate nominated by 
the Democrats in Chicago this August will 
be the next President of the United States. 





Federal Highway and Highway Revenue 
Acts of 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10660) to amend 
and suppiement the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916, to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construction of 
highways; to. amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide additional revenue 
from the taxes on motor fuel, tires, and 
trucks and buses; and for other purposes. 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
consider it essential that sound Federal- 
aid highway construction legislation in- 
clude a provision requiring prevailing 
wage standards as outlined by the Davis- 
Bacon Act. This act provides a sound 
and fundamental concept of the role of 
Government in Fedefal programs spon- 
soring construction. The principle of 
the law is time-tested and has been val- 
uable as a remedial measure to protect 
contractors and craftsmen from unfair 
contract bids. Failure to include it is 
manifestly unfair to law-abiding con- 
tractors who may be underbid by other 
contractors paying below local existing 
wages, It is a necessary measure to elim- 
inate existing unfair bidding advantages 
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of contractors who pay low wages in 
areas where union rates prevail. The 
Davis-Bacon provision in the highway- 
construction measure would provide a 
proper wage scale. 

This provision would prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from becoming a party 
to the breaking down of existing prevail- 
ing practices regarding wages, hours of 
work, health, welfare, pensions, overtime 
provisions, and other working conditions 
which have been privately negotiated be- 
tween contractors and construction craft 
unions. 

Originally, the Davis-Bacon Act was 
enacted in 1931 because the Congress of 
the United States realized the serious- 
ness of the labor problems created by 
Government construction contracts 
which, at that time, were operating to 
the advantage of the lowest bidder and 
creating an imbalance in the labor mar- 
ket when nonunion workers were 
brought into a State to work for ex- 
ceedingly low wages. 

Since 1931, however, when the Davis- 
Bacon provision has been applied by the 
Congress it has to its credit the follow- 
ing accomplishments: 

First. Equality of bidding opportunity 
has been guaranteed to all contractors. 
It protects them against unfair compe- 
tition and restricts the area of competi- 
tion to economy and efficiency. 

Second. Local employment has been 
assured by the provision because no ad- 
vantage can be gained by importing 
workers from lower wage rate areas. 

Third. It protects the standard of liv- 
ing of the local craftsmen. 

Fourth. It has fostered industrial 
peace wherever it has been applied be- 
cause it removes the prime cause of dis- 
putes on these projects. 

Fifth. Collective bargaining has been 
encouraged by it. 

Sixth. It has- prevented the disturb- 
ance of local economies. 

Seventh. Through this provision con- 
tractors have been able to receive an 
adequate supply of skilled, experienced, 
and competent construction craftsmen 
at the wage rate contained in the con- 
tract specifications. 

Federal acts which have provided for 
a prevailing wage clause include the 
following: 

Housing Act of 1937, as amended by 
the 1949 act; 

Federal aid for public airport devel- 
opment of 1946; 

Hill-Burton Facilities and Hospital 
Construction Act of 1946; 

School survey and construction of 
school facilities in federally affected 
areas of 1950; 

Defense Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities and Service Act of 1951; 

Slum clearance and urban renewal 
program in the Housing Act of 1954; 

Multifamily rental housing under the 
Federal Housing Administration Lease 
Purchase Contracts-Act of 1954. 

In my opinion, it would be an act of 
gross neglect for the Congress, in the 
light of these facts, to enact legislation 
for a large highway-construction pro- 
gram without the Davis-Bacon provi- 
sion. This would seriously hamper the 
program and the interests of labor. 
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Case of Personal Products Corp. Before 
National Labor Relations Board 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that in certain remarks made by 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse! on the functioning of the 
National Labor Relations Board, he al- 
luded to a case cited as that of the Per- 
sonal Products Corp. 

This corporation was represented by 
the firm of Seyfarth, Shaw & Fairweath- 
er, a very distinguished and reliable firm 
of attorneys. On reading the remarks 
by the Senator from Oregon, they wrote 
him at considerable length and sent me 
a copy of their letter. I believe in the 
interest of presenting both sides of the 
matter that this letter should be in- 
cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have it published in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SeyrartH, SHaw & FAmRWEATHER, 
Chicago, April 23, 1956. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
‘Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We have read with 
considerable interest your remarks to the 
Senate concerning the functioning of the 
National Labor Relations Board under the 
Eisenhower administration and, particularly, 
that portion dealing with the Personal Prod- 
ucts Corp. case (at pp. 4873 to 4874 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD), since our law firm 
represented the employer in that case. 

We feel that many of your statements were 
based on an inadequate analysis of the facts 
and the law involved in the case. They also 
incorrectly imply that the case was insti- 
gated and decided by Eisenhower appointees 
to the Labor Board. We are therefore set- 
ting forth below facts which we feel you 
should consider in the hope that you will 
correct the statements which you made on 
March 23. 

1. The alleged unreasonable attitude of 
Personal Products Corp. in collective bar- 
gaining. 

You stated that “although the company 
admitted that it could afford to increase 
wages, and although other companies across 
the Nation were granting wage increases, 
this company refused to offer any wage in- 
crease at all.” Undoubtedly this statement 
was intended to convey the impression that 
the company approached the bargaining ta- 
ble in a completely arbitrary and unreason- 
able frame of mind. Both your facts and 
conclusions are wrong. 

During the negotiation, the company did 
make at least two separate and substantial 
proposals for increasing, the wages of their 
employees and improving their fringe bene- 
fits. ‘These proposals were made despite the 
fact that the wages and fringe benefits paid 
by this company were already far above the 
average in the State of Illinois and in the 
country as a whole. These proposals were 
also made in the face of union demands to- 
taling about 70 cents per hour in cost and 
an announced position of the union repre- 
sentative that fairness is out insofar as 
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bargaining was concerned. Early in the 
negotiation, the union negotiator announced 
that wages would be established at this com- 
pany solely on the basis of the driving force 
of the bargaining agent. You may verify 
these facts by examining the NLRB hearing 
transcript which we will be happy to make 
available to you. We call your attention par- 
ticularly to page 1310 of this transcript. 

2. The union did not ‘strike, because the 
plant was located in a private industrial area 
where the union would not be permitted to 
picket. ‘ 

You stated that one of the reasons why 
the union did not call a full-fledged strike 
was because the company’s plant was located 
in a private industrial district where the 
union could not even engage in peaceful 
picketing. On September 1, 1953, the union 
did call a strike and did picket the company 
premises. The company made no attempt to 
halt peaceful picketing. Only when violence 
later erupted did the company seek an in- 
junction to restrain the violence. 

3. The company filed its unfair labor 
practice charge with the “Eisenhower 
Board.” 

You stated that the company “filed a 
charge with the Eisenhower Board.” This 
remark was undoubtedly intended to con- 
vey the impression that Eisenhower ap- 
pointees were employer biased and respon- 
sible for issuance of the complaint and the 
decision. Again both your facts and your 
conclusions are wrong. The facts in this 
regard are as follows: 

(a) The unfair labor practice charge was 
filed on February 16, 1953, and the com- 
plaint was issued on June 5, 1953. All of the 
personnel involved with processing of the 
charge and issuance of the complaint were 
appointees and hirees of the prior, Demo- 
cratic administrations. We are referring in 
particular to the field examiner, the chief 
field examiner, the regional director, and the 
General Counsel himself. Even the five 
members of the Board itself were still Demo- 
cratic appointees at the time the complaint 
was issued. 

(b) The attorney who tried the case before 
the trial examiner was hired by the Board 
during the Democratic Truman administra- 
tion. 

(c) The trial examiner who heard the case 
was hired under the Democratic administra- 
tion. 

(d) The decision of the Board, finding the 
union guilty of bad faith bargaining, was a 
unanimous decision by 2 Democratic ap- 
pointees and 2 Eisenhower appointees. In- 
cidentally, one of the concurring members 
was Mr. Peterson, who, we understand, was 
closely associated with you prior to his ap- 
pointment to the Labor Board. 

(e) The decision of the Board was based 
on a prior decision of the Board in Phelps- 
Dodge Copper Products Corp. (101 NLRB 
360 (1952)), wherein the Board had stated 
that slowdowns and intermittent stoppages 
were “irreconcilable with the act’s require- 
ment of reasoned discussion in a background 
of balanced bargaining relations upon which 
good faith bargaining must rest.” This de- 
cision was issued before President Eisen- 
hower was even inaugurated, by a Board 
composed entirely of members appointed by 
Democratic Presidents. 

4. It is clear that a slowdown is not a vio- 
lation of the Nation Labor Relations Act. 

You stated, “Now if there is one thing 
that is clear in the act it is that a slowdown 
is not a violation of the act.” You thus 
cavalierly disposed of a question which the 
United States Supreme Court recently de- 
cided to review. (NLRB v. Textile Workers 
Union of America (case No. 690, April 2, 
1956).) In your argument on this point, you 
state that the National Labor Relations Act 
“legalized the so-called slow down as a 
strike weapon;” and you concluded that 
slowdows cannot be enjoined or restrained, 
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In support of your conclusion, you cite the 
United States Supreme Court decision in 
United Automobile Workers v. Wisconsin 
E. R. B. (336 U. S. 245). The case you have 
cited actually refutes your argument. There 
the union contended that slowdowns and 
“quickie” stoppages were protected as law- 
ful strike action under section 13 of the act, 
which you have cited. The Supreme Court 
ruled that section 13 conferred no such im- 
munity. The Court stated: 

“If we were to read section 13 as we are 
urged to do, to make the strike an absolute 
right and the definition to extend the right 
to all other variations of the strike, the 
effect would be to legalize beyond the power 
of any State or Federal authorities to con- 
trol not only the intermittent stoppages such 
as we have here but also the slow down and 
perhaps the sit-down strike as well. [Citing 
cases.]| And this is not all; the management 
also would be disabled from any kind of 
self-help to cope with these coercive tactics 
of the union except to submit to its unde- 
clared demands. To dismiss or discipline 
employees for exercising a right given them 
under the act or to interfere with them or 
the union in pursuing it is made an unfair 
labor practice and if the rights here as- 
serted are rights conferred by the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, it is hard to see 
how the management can take any steps to 
resist or combat them without incurring the 
sanctions of the act. It is certain that such 
a@ result would be inconsistent with the 
whole purpose disclosed by the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act amendments to the 
Labor Relations Act. Nor do we think such 
is the result of any fair interpretation of 
the text of this act.” 

You have lifted from context the state- 
ment of the Supreme Court that the Labor 
Board has no authority to deal with the 
problem of slowdowns and “quickie” stop- 
pages. We are enclosing a copy of the 
amicus curiae brief that we filed with the 
Supreme Court in support of the Board’s 
petition for writ of certiorari in the Personal 
Products case. We feel that the argument 
which we presented in this brief should be 
considered by you before you conclude 
erroneously that the Automobile Workers 
case stands for the proposition you have pro- 
nounced. Certainly, the mere fact that the 
Supreme Court has granted review in the 
case should cast considerable doubt on the 
logic of your position. 

In the light of the granting of certiorari 
by the Supreme Court and in the further 
light of the facts we have set forth herein, 
we hope that you will review and correct 
the remarks which you made concerning the 
Personal Products case. 

Respectfully, 
SEYFarRTH, SHAW & FAIRWEATHER. 
By JoHN T. VANAKEN, 





The Effects of Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the at- 
tributes of brevity and impact are not 
traditionally the most outstanding char- 
acteristics of the communications of 
many men in public life. Therefore, 
when a man in high office combines 
those two features and uses them for a 
noble cause, the occasion is more than 
worthy of note. 
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An example of such a case is a pam- 
phlet recently prepared by Mr. Anselm 
Sodaro, State’s attorney for Baltimore 
City. Although the publication is ad- 
dressed to the youth of Baltimore, its 
blunt, factual message concerning the 
effects of crime is actually an open letter 
to all American youth. 

More than 30 States have requested 
copies of the pamphlet since it was first 
printed recently, and 52,000 copies have 
been ordered for distribution. In an ef- 
fort to help bring the fine work to the 
attention of still more young men and 
women, I request unanimous consent 
that the pamphlet be included in the 
Appendix of today’s RecorpD. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

To the Youth of Baltimore: 

It isn’t worth the chance. 

Here’s why: 

Do you realize that committing a crime 
means — 

Disgrace and embarrassment to you. 

Grief to your parents and your loved 
ones—they also must share in your dis- 
grace. 

Expenditure of money by you or your 
parents to employ a lawyer and engage a 
bondsman to furnish bail pending your 
trial. 

Imprisonment in a penal institution pend- 
ing trial if you or your parents are unable 
to furnish bail. 

Possible imprisonment after trial, and per- 
haps for many years. 

Your conduct and movements will be 
checked because you will be a criminal who 
has to be watched. 

You will be avoided by decent people and 
become the object of contempt or pity. 

Yes; the road of crime is not only the most 
hazardous, but the least profitable. 

Do you know that— 

By being arrested or found guilty of a 
crime your future is handicapped. 

Getting a job is difficult when you have a 
criminal record. A criminal record will seri- 
ously affect your ability to obtain a good job 
after leaving school. In the business world, 
or with the city, State of Federal Govern- 
ment, employers shun persons with a crim- 
inal record. You may be deprived of gainful 
employment during the best years of your 
life. 

You may lose certain citizenship rights, 
if convicted of certain crimes, your right to 
vote will be taken away. 

Your changes of dating and marrying a 
fine person will be lessened. No respectable 
young lady or young man wants to date or 
marry a person who has come into conflict 
with the law or has a criminal record. 

You are doing a disservice to your coun- 
try. The high rate of juvenile crime is pro- 
viding unfriendly governments throughout 
the world with effective propaganda. 

Remember—The Youth Court is a criminal 
court, and being young or a first offender 
does not necessarily mean you'll get off. 

Do you know that— 

If you steal an automobile you can be 
sentenced to the penitentiary for 15 years 
and if you ride in a stolen car you are just 
as guilty as the one who stole it. 

If you break into a house or building you 
can be imprisoned for 20 years. 

If you rob with a weapon you can be im- 
prisoned for 20 years. 

If you carry a weapon or a switch blade 
knife you can be sent to prison for 2 years. 

If you use narcotics you can be sentenced 
to 5 years for the first offense, 10 years for 
the second offense and 20 years for the third 
offense, 
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Keep in mind that 953 offenders between 
16 and 20 years of age were put on trial in 
the youth court in 1955, and 504 were sent 
to prison, and. many for a long time. 


A WORD TO THE PARENTS 


Delinquency can be prevented. The ulti- 
mate solution of the problem is in the hands 
of the parents, through closer supervision of 
children, inquiring of their whereabouts and 
knowing the kind of company they keep. 

Many youthful offenders come from good 
American homes and potentially good par- 
ents, and all are not the product of broken 
homes or families facing economic insta- 
bility. 

Statistics reveal that 80 percent of the 16- 
to-18-year-old offenders turn to crime after 
10 o’clock at night. This, I call the “hour 
of danger.” 

Parents: Ask yourself each night at 10: 
Where are my children? With whom are 
they associating? What are they doing? 
How much time am I giving my children? 

I am sure that you will agree with me that 
we, as parents, are in a much better position 
to prevent juvenile crime than any or all of 
the law-enforcement agencies. 

ANSELM SoDARO, 
State’s Attorney for Baltimore City. 


What the President Said After the Lights 
Went Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a column by 
Mr. Williard Shelton in the current issue 
of the AFL-CIO News: 

(This column might be subtitited: “What 
President Eisenhower said to American edi- 
tors—not the people—after the lights went 
out.”) 

The lights are the little red lights on the 
TV cameras that tell a speaker he is on the 
air. The occasion was a dinner of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington. 

The President, for the cameras and the 
country, made a formal speech telling the 
new Soviet rulers that they should right 
Stalin’s wrongs. He proclaimed America’s 
opposition to colonialism. 

This speech, although telecast domesti- 
cally, was obviously aimed abroad—at the 
Soviets, our western allies, at the uncom- 
mitted or neutralist countries. 

But President Eisenhower decided on a 
postscript. After his party arrived at the 
dinner, the chairman was told the President 
would like to talk informally after the TV 
section was ended. 

So the TV lights wents off—and Eisen- 
hower began talking off the cuff, from just 
some key phrases arranged on cards. 

As frequently happens in such cases, the 
Presidents’ sentences became involved, 
lengthy and sometimes difficult to follow 
exactly. As an example, after mentioning 
Japan’s trade difficulties, here is what the 
transcript says: 

“But the next thing we come up against, 
we are very certain in our own minds that 
some of these nations—not all the United 
States people, you know—but some of them 
are very loud in their denunciation of 
any country that trades with the Communist 
countries. So they (presumably the Jap- 
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anese) can’t trade with their natural mar- 
kets, with Manchuria and China. So finally 
all of these southeastern markets—all the 
southeastern Asia markets, have been large- 
ly destroyed—they are so poor they can’t 
support Japan. So what does Japan do? 
Where are we chasing her? Chasing her to 
one place. She has to look less and less— 
I mean to the mainland next to her. She 
has to, now, begin to look rather longingly, 
unless something is done. 

“Now that is the kind of cross purpose 
that comes up, and this goes on around the 
world. Britain and France and Germany, 
indeed every country with which we deal, 
has some problem different economically 
from our own.” 

What the President seemed to be saying was 
that by refusing to trade with Japan suf- 
ficiently the United States is driving the 
Japanese into the arms of Red China or the 
Soviet Union. 

He also seemed to be saying that to adopt 
a fixed stand against trading with Com- 
munist nations would sacrifice one of our 
great assets. 

“There are no easy panaceas. You can't 
say ‘we simply won't trade with the Com- 
munist nations’—make that work for all of 
us. In fact, such a statement is, to my 
mind, giving up one of the great strengths 
for which the Yankee has always been noted: 
he is a good trader.” 

Now if this means the two things sug- 
gested, Eisenhower is asking for a major 
shift in American foreign policy—and one 
that might cause him trouble. 

But the President didn’t talk directly to 
the people. He seemed to be telling the 
editors he would like them to go home and 
let the new idea trickle down to their read- 
ers. 

The speech was a domestic speech—a 
speech pleading with Americans to support 
new concepts. But his speech aimed abroad 
was telecast here, and his speech asking 
American support wasn’t telecast. 

It is an extraordinary reversal of the 
usual White House practice—and the speech 
went almost unreported. It came late on 
Saturday night, its meaning was obscure, 
tried to interpret it hastily—and relatively 
few know anything about it. 

The explanation seems to be that the 
White House was upset by Adlai Stevenson’s 
speech to the editors assailing the Eisen- 
hower administration’s foreign policy; and 
was further upset by a 2-to-1 vote among the 
editors themselves asserting that the United 
States is losing the cold war with Russia. 

So the President apparently decided close 
to the last minute on his postscript and 
talked almost as long in the postscript as 
in the formal speech. 

The question may be asked: If the Presi- 
dent thinks that a major change in policy 
is necessary to keep Japan from slipping into 
Soviet arms, to help Britain, France, and 
Germany solve their economic problems by 
trading with Communist countries, why not 
take it to the people? 

Why not trust the people and tell them 
what the administration thinks? Why save 
it for a handful of editors? 


A Farm Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks, I include in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a Copy of a letter 
written by my colleague, Hon. Paut C. 
JoNEsS, Of Missouri. 

Mr. Jones represents one of the great 
agricultural cistricts of the Mississippi 
Valley and has long been a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and is 
considered to be an authority on the 
subject which he discusses in the accom- 
panying letter. 

The letter is as follows: 


APRIL 19, 1956. 
St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Dear Mr. Eprror: I have just read two of 
your editorials, A Very Bad Bill and Veto the 
Farm Bill, both published before President 
Eisenhower's veto of the farm bill, and I 
think both of these editorials emphasize the 
fact that you know as little about the 
farmer's problems as does the President. 

I note particularly your statement, “the 
reason the overwhelming majority voted for 
General Eisenhower was because he repre- 
sented integrity in America.” It appears 
that you omitted two very important words 
from that statement which should have in< 
cluded the words “‘they believed” between the 
words “because” and “he”, I say this ad- 
visedly, for there is no question but that the 
farmers of America believed the President 
when he said at Brookings, S. Dak. on Oc- 
tober 4, 1952, “The Republican Party is 
pledged to the sustaining of the 90 percent 
parity price support, and it is pledged even 
more than that to helping the farmer obtain 
his full parity, 100 percent parity, with the 
guaranty in the price supports of 90.” 

How can you justify the use of the word 
integrity when the President has done noth- 
ing to carry out the pledge he made to the 
farmers in his election campaign of 1952? 

Like so many of our city friends you ac- 
cept the false premise that the high prices 
paid by the consumer are a result of “high” 
prices received by the farmer, and there are 
no facts to bear out this statement. For in- 
stance, 10 years ago wheat was selling at $3 
per bushel in the United States and the 
average price of bread was 13.8 cents per 
pound, whereas today with wheat bringing 
about $2 per bushel, you are paying approxi- 
mately 18 cents per pound for bread. This 
is just one of many examples which could 
be presented. Never before in the history 
of the world have consumers been able to 
buy so much food for an hour's labor, and 
the farmer's share of this same food dollar 
Was never less. 

You, like so many others who have gone 
off on a tangent, and the further you go 
the further you are from the truth, insist 
on referring to 90-percent price supports as 
“high” supports. If the subscription price 
of your paper was $10 a year which it is not, 
would you consider that you were getting a 
high price if I sent you a check for $9 to 
cover a year’s subscription? Yet, when you 
ask a farmer to accept 75 percent of parity, 
he wouldn't even have the $7.50 to pay for a 
subscription. 

Farmers are not asking “parities up to the 
ceiling” of 100 percent. They are asking 
that they be treated in a manner that will 
permit them to at least keep their heads 
above water. Farmers are not demanding 
subsidies despite the fact that they have 
been contributing to subsidies for other seg- 
ments of our economy, including your own 
newspaper for many long years. They are 
giving something in return for a guaranteed 
price-support program, agreeing to bring 
production in line with demand. This ad- 
ministration has failed miserably in its ef- 
forts—because it has made no effort—to 
bring about consumption of an overabund- 
ance of production. There is no surplus of 
food in the world today; there is no surplus 
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of fiber, but there is an underconsumption 
because of an administration that has de- 
voted all of its efforts to to prove that a 
farm program that has enabled the farmer 
to enjoy some of the comforts of life will not 
work. 

If the President is not playing politics, 
why did he at the time he vetoed the farm 
bill which would have helped all farmers, 
raise the price supports for wheat, grown 
principally in an area which is traditionally 
Republican; why did he raise the price sup- 
ports on corn with no limitation on produc- 
tion to influence the farm vote in Iowa and 
other traditionally Republican areas; when 
he stated at the same time that higher sup- 
ports would encourage greater production 
and add to the surplus? 

And while I am asking questions, why 
don’t you change your masthead to tell the 
truth that the Globe-Democrat is the same 
Republican newspaper that it has always 
been, beating the drums for the GOP? 

Democratically yours, 
Pau C. JONES, 
Member of Congress, 10th Missouri 
District. 





What the Postal Workers Want and 
Should Get 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my distinct privilege and personal 
pleasure to address the annual rally of 
the joint conference of Affiliated Postal 
Employees, held in New York City on 
Sunday afternoon, April 29. I discussed 
some of the current problems and the ob- 
jectives presently being sought by the 
postal workeis, as well as the need for 
early enactment of these measures. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I want to insert the text of 
my address on the above occasion: 
ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VICToR L. ANFUSO 

AT JOINT CONFERENCE OF AFFILIATED POSTAL 

EMPLOYEES, NEw YORK, SUNDAY APRIL 29, 

1956 


President Dave Silvergleid, Roy Hallbeck, 
and all my good friends in the postal service, 
it is always a great delight for me to join 
with you at these public rallies and to have 
the opportunity to exchange a few thoughts. 
Let me thank you first for extending the 
invitation to be here with you today and to 
address this fine gathering, 

During the years that I have come to 
know your leaders and your membership 
more intimately, I have found that you are 
an alert group, always prepared to speak 
your mind freely, forcefully and intelligent- 
ly. You do not hesitate to speak up and to 
criticize where criticism is needed. And 
this is the way it should be in a democracy. 

You may have heard the story of the two 
German fishermen who were trying their 
luck on opposite banks of the Rhine River. 
The one on the bank of the American zone 
was hauling in plenty of fish, but the one 
on the Russian side couldn't get a bite. 
Finally, the fisherman on the Russian side 
got disgusted and he shouted: 

“How do you manage to catch so many 
fish, while I get none?” 

“Very simple,” replied the man on the 
American side. “The fish over here aren’t 
afraid to open their mouths.” 
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In a democracy like ours we are not afraid 
to speak our minds and to say what we 
please—Even if we are Government workers. 
Your rally today is an excellent example of 
that freedom, of bringing your gripes into 
the open, of criticizing, and of seeking the 
means to improve your lot, your working 
conditions, your benefits, and your security 
in life. 

Last year, the question of a salary in- 
crease was uppermost in your mind. That 
matter has been resolved, though not as 
satisfactorily as I had hoped. You may re- 
call that I advocated an $800 increase for 
all postal and Federal employees, and I voiced 
the opinion that anything less than a 10 
percent pay increase would be inadequate. 
I still feel as strongly about it today as I 
did a year ago, and it is my sincere hope 
that in the not too distant future Congress 
will rectify the shortcomings of last year's 
pay increase. Your request for a $600 in- 
crease is justifiable. I need not tell you that 
I shall be glad to support it. It will not 
be an easy task to reach this goal. As a 
good friend of yours I must tell you that you 
are facing an uphill fight, and you must 
therefore gird yourself well if you want to 
be successful. 

This year, other problems and other ob- 
jectives are holding your attention. I refer 
specifically to such matters as the need for 
a better and more liberal retirement system, 
recognition of employee organizations, the 
establishment of a system for merit pro-. 
motion, and seniority established by law. 
Every one of these objectives is a good one 
and should have been enacted a long time 
ago. I know that you and your families are 
vitally interested in achieving these objec- 
tives in the near future. With the proper 
campaigns and push—as I know from ex- 
perience that you postal workers can do—~ 
you ought to be successful before very long. 

The one that stands the best chance for 
early achievement, it seems to me, is the re- 
tirement bill (S. 2875) by Senator OLIN 
JouNsToN, chairman of the Senate Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee. As you 
undoubtedly know, the committee gave its 
unanimous approval to this measure re- 
cently, and the chances appear to be quite 
good that it may still be enacted during this 
session of Congress. 

I don’t want to go into a lengthy dliscus- 
sion of the major provisions of this bill. I 
am sure that most of you are by now gener- 
ally familiar with these provisions. Suffice 
it to say, that the average retirement annui- 
ties would be increased by about 25 percent; 
retirement would be possible at any age after 
30 years of service; benefits for the disabled 
would be increased substantially; survivors 
benefits would also be considerably in- 
creased, and a number of other important 
benefits. Let me assure you that there is not 
an employee in the Federal service, regardless 
of his salary or his age, who would not bene- 
fit greatly through the enactment of this bill. 

No wonder the measure is described as 
“the greatest forward step in Federal em- 
ployee legislation in 30 years.” I regard it as 
the most far-reaching step in the revision of 
our retirement system in many years. This 
measure meets head-on most of the retire- 
ment needs of all those who are now on the 
Government payroll. 

Let me caution you, however, as a good 
friend, that as long as the bill has not been 
enacted there are always dangers. In this 
instance, too, there are some hurdles which 
must still be crossed before it becomes law. 
The biggest of these is the fact that the Re- 
publican administration is opposed to the 
retirement bill, primarily on the old lame 
excuse of economy. 

You must remember also that we still 
have to push it through Congress. I want 
you to know that I am not only for it and 
will strongly support it when it comes before 
the House of Representatives, but I have 
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done more than that. I have personally 
talked to Congressman Murray, the chairman 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, and to several members of the 
committee regarding the bill. I have their 
assurance it will be given prompt and proper 
consideration. This measure is among the 
top bills on my list for this session. 

Incidentally, let me assure you that in my 
talks with Mr. Murray and other committee 
members, I also mentioned other legislation 
in which postal workers are vitally inter- 
ested. For example, I stressed the impor- 
tance of recognizing employee organizations, 
like yours and others of similar type. It is 
most unfortunate that Federal employees 
do not enjoy certain rights in the field of 
labor-management relations as do employees 
in private industry. Government workers 
have a right to join unions of their choice, 
but the unions cannot impose upon them 
an obligation to strike against the Govern- 
ment. There is also no requirement that 
the Government recognize such unions as 
spokesmen for Federal employees. Thus, ef- 
fective labor-management relations are 
practically nonexistent in Government 
service. 

This is an injustice which needs to be 
corrected. Several bills have been intro- 
duced which call for practical machinery to 
deal adequately and fairly with labor-man- 
agement problems which come up in Gov- 
ernment service. They provide official recog- 
nition of employee unions, the requirement 
that departments and agencies deal with 
the unions on personnel matters and em- 
ployee grievances, and also recommend arbi- 
tration of disputes. While as yet there has 
been no action on these bills, I am happy to 
know that the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee will begin hearings on 
May 15. I do hope such legislation will be 
enacted at an early date. The principles 
and objectives of union recognition are rea- 
sonable and just. I regard this legislation as 
among the most important Federal em- 
Ployee measures now before the Congress. 

As for the question of merit promotion, all 
I will say at this time is that we should have 
had it a long time ago. A sensible and 
workable program for the promotion of em- 
ployees on the basis of merit is long overdue. 
Unfortunately, there is a disposition in cer- 
tain quarters to discredit the civil service 
merit system and to wreck it by filling posi- 
tions on the basis of political endorsement. 
It is wrong and it is harmful all around. 
The whole present system is not working 
satisfactorily. I know this from the letters 
I receive at my office, and I know it from the 
views expressed to me by employee organ- 
izations which are sponsoring this legisla- 
tion. Senator JOHNSTON has recently intro- 
duced a bill (S. 3456) along these lines, and 
I am all in favor of its enactment into law. 

In conclusion, let me assure you that Con- 
gress is working hard on various phases of 
legislation and I am certain that the end of 
the session will show a fine record of accom- 
plishments. Gradual progress is being made 
~ in the field in which you are interested, not 
only in the problems I discussed with you 
today, but also in others, such as the ques- 
tion of seniority, health insurance for Gov- 
ernment employees at no additional cost to 
you, and other matters. 

You have many good friends in Congress 
who are constantly on the alert for your in- 
terests. But your organization and similar 
organizations cannot let up for a minute. 
You too must pitch in and get behind us 
with enthusiasm. I know you can do it, 
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when you want to. It is like the old saying: 
Even if you are on the right track, you will 
get run over if you just sit there. 


The Dedication of the New Passenger 
Terminal at the Cleveland Hopkins 
Airport, April 28, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to call the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress to the dedication of the new 
passenger terminal at the Cleveland 
Hopkins Airport in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 28, 1956. This new $3,500,000 pas- 
senger terminal is the latest phase of 
a $22 million modernization program 
which is designed to place Cleveland’s 
air terminal in the front ranks of Amer- 
ica’s airports. 

The city of Cleveland has every right 
to be proud of this new terminal. It 
is an exemplary step forward in the 
field of air travel in our rapidly shrink- 
ing world. The construction of this ter- 
minal was made possible by the passage 
of a local bond issue paid for by the citi- 
zens of Cleveland although the airport 
serves the entire metropolitan area. 

Of particular interest to the air trav- 
eler is the big new parking lot providing 
adequate accommodations for the com- 
muter who leaves his motorcar at the 
airport for a day’s business in another 
city. 

The next items for construction on the 
agenda at the Cleveland Hopkins Airport 
are two privately financed airplane han- 
gars estimated to cost $4 million and a 
new north concourse soon to get under- 
way. 

Federal contributions have been a 
great factor in the construction of the 
airport facilities in Cleveland, but the 
local citizens have made every effort to 
contribute their fair share toward this 
important community asset. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


April 30, 1956 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 


purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful ‘for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


— 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Yellowstone National Park 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 29, 1956, I included with my re- 
marks on the need for improvement in 
national park facilities an article by 
Prof. A. R. Patton. The former Mon- 
tana resident recalled Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park as it was in the 1920’s there- 
by demonstrating the need for improve- 
ment in park facilities today. 


Among the letters prompted by ap- 
pearance of the article is the following 
from Mr. Harry W. Frantz, correspond- 
ent of foreign service, United Press, 
Washington: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1956. 

Hon. Lee METCALF, 
Representative from Montana, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MEtTcaLF: Friends of Yellowstone 
Park find great interest in the article about 
Yellowstone in the twenties, which you in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
29, 1956. sa 

Prof. A. R. Patton has evoked nostalgic 
memories of the park in a period when the 
tremendous tide of motor tourists was still 
in an early stage. 

Yellowstone Park has a great wealth of 
western pioneer traditions, no less than 
scenic wonders, and inspires among its count- 
less visitors an “all America” feeling which 
is not soon forgotten. 

I venture to send you a minor contri- 
bution to the Yellowstone annals which I 
wrote in 1923, about the time when the 
Patton family was saluting Old Faithful. 

Attached to my story is a brief article, 
which is self-explanatory. 

Cordially, 
Harry W. FRANTZ, 
Correspondent of Foreign Service, 
United Press, Washington, D. C. 


The article mentioned and an excerpt 
from Haynes Yellowstone Guide follows: 
THE GRAND Loop Roap or WONDERLAND 


(By Harry W. Frantz) 


YELLOWSTONE Park, Wyro., September 15, 
1923.—-History loves roads. Tradition fol- 
lows the route of a great highway. The 
story of Japan lingers along the Tokaido, 
linking the east capital at Tokyo with the 
west capital at Kyoto. In the dust of the 
Grand Trunk Road is the mystery of India. 
Of Rome what was greater than its great 
highways—the Via Appia and the Via Igna- 
tia? Nor can American history ever be 
disentwined from the overland route and 
the Santa Fe Trail. 

Gravel and bridges and engineering skill 
alone do not make a road great. The foot- 
prints and the hoofmarks and, if you will, 
the tireprints of countless travelers are re- 
quired. And, too, the road must lead some- 
where—to a mosque, to a shrine, to a sacred 
river, to Tartary or to Mecca. 


Appendix 


Slowly but as certainly as mathematics the 
Grand Loop Road of the Yellowstone Park is 
becoming a great national highway. It is a 
road entwined in the lives and the dreams 
of an ever-growing number of people, the 
path of pilgrims seeking the god of the open 
air. About it, too, there accumulates a great 
volume of traditions—the passing of presi- 
dents and princes, the meetings of poets and 
peasants. 

There is no road in America of more var- 
led appeal or charm. Already it is the route 
of citizens from every State. Sometimes, 
too, it is the pathway of elk and deer and 
bear. Beside it bloom great fields of magic 
wild flowers. It leads past the remarkable 
hot springs formations, into the world’s 
greatest geyser basins, along the shores of 
America’s most beautiful lake and to the 
brink of a canyon unparalleled for the sheer 
gorgeousness of its coloring. 

Think a minute as you swing along the 
Grand Loop—it is barely born in the sense 
of history, yet it is hallowed by great asso- 
ciations. In whole or in part it was the 
route of Sheridan, of Arthur, of Roosevelt, 
of Harding, of Kipling, of Burroughs, of Chief 
Joseph, of General Howard, of Buffalo Bill 
Cody—to mention a very few. Into its mak- 
ing went the genius of many engineers— 
Chittenden perhaps the greatest among 
them—and the labor of many men. This 
Grand Loop Road is barely 150 miles in 
length, but from it radiate roads into every 
community of the land. So the pilgrims 
come hundreds to traverse its tens of miles. 

Every guidebook will tell you the geog- 
raphy of the Grand Loop Road. You can 
reach it from the north or the south or the 
east or the west. It starts at Mammoth, 
once the old post of Fort Yellowstone and 
now headquarters for the park. It goes past 
Liberty Gap and the terraces of Mammoth 
Hot Springs, around the foot of Jupiter and 
skirting Angel. Next there are the Hoodoos, 
the Silver Gate, the Golden Gate. The snowy 
peaks of the Gallatin Range loom over the 
road as it crosses the plateau. Of Obsidian 
Cliff the guidebook tells, and of the terrify- 
ing steam-vents of Hellroaring Mountain. 

The road passes Norris Geyser Basin with 
its fearful drift of steam clouds, tarries 
at the bulb-blubbing Mammoth Paint Pots, 
leads down the gorge of the Gibbon and up 
that of the Firehole, introduces you to the 
geysers and immense pools of Lower Basin, 
enchants you on the brink of the Morning 
Glory pool, and finally arrives at every park 
traveler’s objective, Old Faithful. 

The Grand Loop then twice crosses the 
Continental Divide, and the traveler sees 
in the remote distance the lovely mountains 
of the Teton Range, the Grand Teton, guide- 
post of the pioneers, looming highest among 
them. Down to Yellowstone Lake it drifts, 
trestling into the very home of the trout, 
then cutting across the mountain past the 
Knotted Woods to the Natural Bridge and 
again to the shores of the lake. Northward 
it leads now, through great meadows grazed 
by elk, past the silvery placid childhood of 
the Yellowstone River, and down to its hec- 
tic youth in the falls and Grand Canyon. 

There is a bridge with lines as light as 
lace and the road runs over it to Artist Point. 
From this magic vista the road sees no need 
of taking one farther, so doubles back to 
the east side of the canyon. Then northward 
the loop road climbs, over. Dunraven Pass, 
along the shoulder of Mount Washburn, past 
the straight-ribbon canyon of the middle- 


aged Yellowstone, under Overhanging Cliff, 
and into a region of broad open spaces bound 
by the distant peaks of the Absarokas. Now 
the road leads through a land loved of ani- 
mals, the home of antelope, beaver, and mule 
deer. The long mesa of Everts rises again 
on the right, the Electric Peak stands ahead, 
and the Grand Loop finds its end on the 
meadow at Mammoth. 

Such, very briefly, is the geography of the 
Grand Loop Road of the Yellowstone. But 
the scenery does not exhaust its charm. 
Everyone will find his fascination in sights 
or experiences akin to his interest. 

Is it flowers that you love? Suppose it is 
early in July. The purple-fringed gentian, 
which many think the most beautiful flower 
of the Rockies, is blooming by the roadside. 
On the hot springs terraces is a yellow flower 
known colloquially as butter and eggs. There 
are water lilies in Isa Lake at the Continental 
Divide, and immense fields of yellow dog- 
tooth violets await you on Dunravan Pass. 
The pink wild geranium grows everywhere. 
There are violets if you look for them—and 
asters and wild roses and, amid the sage- 
brush and greasewood, the rare rock rose. 

Or perhaps you are more interested in 
animals? Well, Jesse James, the highway 
bear, lurks in the shadows near Continental 
Divide, and it may be your sugar ration 
that he will demand. There is very chance 
that you may see herds of noble elk grazing 
in the Gibbon Meadows, and deer in the 
woods at any point along the road. The 
pronghorn antelope may cross the road be- 
fore you as you cross the Crescent Mountain. 
There are beaver dams by the loop at many 
points; woodchucks and ground squirrels 
test out their speed under the flying wheel 
of automobile wheels. By a little detour you 
can see the buffalo. 

Not flowers, not beasts; then people per- 
haps. 

Lend your eye to the traffic on the Grand 
Loop Road: Automobile camp outfits with 
canvas tops, successors to the covered wag- 
ons, sheltering sagebrushers just off the 
plains; touring cars bearing licenses from 
New York or Toronto or Los Angeles or where 
you will, their occupants avid for distance; 
long caravans of yellow buses laden with 
tourists, passing with the regularity and pre- 
cision of military convoys; hitchhikers car- 
rying their own packs but ever hoping for. 
a lift from a friendly automobilist; uniformed 
rangers patroling on horse or motorcycle; 
cowboys or horse wranglers riding before or 
after the pack outfits from dude ranches; 
cook wagons, road gangs, truckloads of Boy 
Scouts from Wyoming or Idaho, horseback 
parties of red-neckerchiefed girls from the 
East; everyone coming from somewhere and 
going somewhere else—the Grand Loop Road 
their temple for a day. 

Round and round the pilgrims go, ever 
seeking the new and strange, finding it or 
not as they are trained to know it. The 
Grand Loop cannot help them; it only paves 
the way for them. Some will love the peaks, 
some will love the road itself—its good gran- 
ite base, its timbered parapets, and, even at 
times, its gray drifting dust. 





[From Haynes’ Yellowstone Guide] 
THE GRaND Loop ROAD OF THE PaRK—THE 
ADOPTION OF THE NAME 
“Gravel and bridges and engineering skill 
alone do not make a great road. The foot- 
prints and the hoofmarks, and if you will, 
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the tireprints of countless travelers are re- 
quired. And, too, the road must lead some- 
where—to a mosque, to a shrine, to a sacred 
river, to Tartary, or to a Mecca. 

“Slowly but as certainly as mathematics 
the Grand Loop Road of the Yellowstone 
Park is becoming a great national highway. 
It is a road entwined in the lives and the 
dreams of an ever-growing number of people, 
the path of pilgrims seeking the god of the 
open air. About it, too, there accumulates a 
great volume of traditions—the passing of 
presidents and princes, the meetings of poets 
and peasants.” 

Harry W. Frantz, publicity director of Yel- 
lowstone National Park during the season of 
1923, wrote a splendid article entitled “The 
Grand Loop Road of Wonderland,” from 
which these paragraphs are quoted. The 
title has been officially approved by the Na- 
tional Park Service and will be perpetuated 
in Yellowstone nomenclature. 

Supt. Horace M. Albright, of Yellowstone 
National Park, in a letter dated December 17, 
1923, to J. E. Haynes, wrote in part: “I have 
your letter of December 3 and am heartily in 
favor of adopting your suggestion that here- 
after we call our ‘loop’ road system ‘The 
Grand Loop Road of the Park’ * * *. I will 
advise the other franchise holders and the 
railroads.” 

The Grand Loop Road of the park is 
reached by way of all park entrances. It con- 
nects Mammoth Hot Springs, Norris Geyser 
Basin, Lower Geyser Basin, Old Faithful, 
West Thumb of Yellowstone Lake, Lake Out- 
let, Grand Canyon, and Tower Fall. Its net 
length, exclusive of optional side roads, is 
137.9 miles. The distances from the park 
boundaries to the Grand Loop Road are as 
follows: From the north, 4.5 miles; west, 13.5 
miles; south, 23.6 miles; and from the east, 
27 miles. 

Mr. Frantz has made a more intensive study 
of the Yellowstone region than almost any 
other writer. He made a vagabond tour 12 
years ago, and came again to the park in 1923 
with a sincere desire to help the American 
public to appreciate its natural wonders and 
its animal population. 

The closing paragraph of The Grand Loop 
Road of Wonderland carries a thought im- 
portant to every person interested in the de- 
velopment of a greater general appreciation 
of the park: 

“Round and round the pilgrims go, ever 
seeking the new and strange, finding it or not 
as they are trained to know it. The Grand 
Loop cannot help them; it only paves the way 
for them. Some will love the peaks, some 
will love the road itself—its good granite 
base, its timbered parapets, and even at 
times its gray drifting dust.” 


Mr. Speaker, in spite of narrow high- 
ways and overcrowded campgrounds, the 
Grand Loop Road is a road of wonder- 
land enjoyed by more thousands each 
year. 





Establishing a Commission and Advisory 
Committee on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure 


SPEECH 


Or 
HON. RUTH THOMPSON 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 7500) to establish 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


a Commission and Advisory Committee on 
International Rules of Judicial Procedure. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Michigan [Miss THompson]. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to associate myself 
with the passage of the bill H. R. 7500. 
I believe it is a good bill and hope it will 
be enacted. 





Make It the Real Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
that in the very near future the Congress 
will again be asked to vote on the ques- 
tion of an enlarged foreign-aid program. 
It has become increasingly evident that 
the American people are wary of the ef- 
fectiveness of these programs. What- 
ever may have been the experiences of 
the past, it has forcibly demonstrated 
that we cannot buy friends nor can we 
buy peace. 


Questionnaires sent to the constitu- 
ency of my congressional district over the 
past few years and most recent tabulation 
of my present questionnaire indicates 
that a majority favor substantial de- 
crease and in a great many cases a dis- 
continuation. It is for this reason that 
I would favor a thorough reappraisal of 
this program so that the American peo- 
ple may have all the facts, figures, and 
results. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial on this subject pub- 
lished in the New York World-Telegram 
of April 30, 1956. 

The editorial follows: 

MAKE IT THE REAL THING 


It’s an old bureaucratic custom to call for 
a study of a program when criticism by Con- 
gress and the taxpayer gets hot, or when 
the bureaucrat doesn’t know what to do 
next. The objective of the bureaucrat, with 
a vested interest in the program, is to load 
the study in his favor. 

That's what is happening on the foreign- 
aid program. 

Never has a major government program 
needed such a thorough reappraisal and over- 
haul. 

The foreign-aid program has dispensed 
some $55 billion in grants and loans since 
the war. Most observers abroad, including 
some of our best allies, agree that the present 
system is obsolete and, in some cases, doing 
more harm than good. 

Yet for many months both the administra- 
tion and Congress merely have been trying to 
patch up the old program to cope with the 
new dynamic moves of the Kremlin. 

Belatedly, far too late to do any good for 
the pending appropriations requests, both 
Congress and the administration are con- 
ceding the need for a thorough study of the 
aid program, 

But what kind of study group will be set 
up? Will it be executive branch officials, 
dominated by and dependent on the pro- 
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fessional foreign bureaucrats? If so, the 
time and money will be wasted. 

Rather, study should be made by a group 
of men who can be critical but constructive, 
forward-looking but not hesitant to profit 
by past mistakes. There must be no sus- 
picion that the study’s major purpose is just 
to perpetuate a program which admittedly 
is in dire need of the sharpest analysis. 

To be of any value at all, such a study 
must be made under the jurisdiction and 
authority of Congress; preferably jointly by 
the House and Senate. We suggest a com- 
mission of two groups—Members of the Sen- 
ate and House, and a group of non-Govern- 
ment citizens. 

Furthermore, the commission should in- 
vestigate not only economic aid but military 
aid, which is by far the greater program 
now. 

To do any good, the study must be real, not 
just a front to hide unpleasant facts. 


Parcel Post Limitations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I know 
there are many Members of the House 
who oppose the present parcel-post size 
and weight restrictions. The following 
resolution of the Northwest Apparel 
Manufacturers Association indicates the 
hardship of such limitations on small in- 
dustries of this type in my part of the 
country because in the State of Wash- 
ington as elsewhere we have many small 
communities served only by parcel post. 


I trust favorable action on H. R. 9566 
will be forthcoming. Meanwhile on be- 
half of the major producers of sportswear 
and related apparel, I include the follow- 
ing resolution in support of this bill: 

RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF H. R. 9566 


Whereas the existence of an efficient, eco- 
nomical parcel-post system is essential to 
the pattern of life of our citizens and busi- 
nesses in both rural and urban areas; and 

Whereas the present discriminatory parcel- 
post size and weight limitations seriously 
disrupt the service once enjoyed by all at 
great and unnecessary cost and inconven- 
ience; and 

Whereas there is no nationwide substi- 
tute for parcel post that can and will serve 
all citizens regardless of address; and 

Whereas the present size and weight limi- 
tations have been both a financial and an 
administrative burden to the Post Office De- 
partment: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Pacific Northwest Ap- 
parel Manufacturers Association, represent- 
ing 17 businesses in Portland and Seattle, 
favors immediate enactment of H. R. 9566 
and restoration thereby of uniform parcel- 
post size and weight limits. It is respect- 
fully requested that Representative THomas 
M. PELLY insert this resolution in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReECoRD and that he request the 
chairman of the Post Office Committee to 
schedule hearings now on parcel-post size 
and weight so that the citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., and Portland, Oreg., may have relief 
from the present law before the current leg- 
islative session is concluded. 


te 
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Indian’s Day in Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF], the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], and I joined in 
a 40-minute discussion on the floor of 
the House to protest an attempt by the 
Justice Department of the Eisenhower 
administration to emasculate the Indian 
Claims Act of 1946. 


This act has been rightly termed by 
students of history as one of the highest 
acts of conscience of any civilized coun- 
try in dealing with its aboriginal people. 

The present situation is succinctly 
stated in an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald last 
Monday. Those of us in Congress who 
are interésted in justice for the Indians 
wholeheartedly endorse the Post’s con- 
clusion: 

We think the life of the Commission 
should be extended without crippling re- 
strictions so that it may finish the job that 
Congress gave it. 


I present herewith the full text of this 
editorial: 
INDIAN’Ss Day IN CourT 


The fight over the jurisdiction of the In- 
dian Claims Commission has attracted little 
public attention, but it is of great importance 
to some groups of Americans. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is seeking to amend the 1946 
act creating the Commission on the ground 
that the courts have misconstrued the intent 
of Congress and opened the door to payment 
of Indian claims which might aggregate as 
much as $5 billion. Friends of the Indians 
assert that the act has been correctly inter- 
preted and that the estimates of Government 
liability under it are grossly exaggerated. 

As to the meaning of the law, it is note- 
worthy that the Court of Claims, which has 
dealt with more Indian claims than any other 
court, examined the legislative history of the 
act with great care. It concluded that Con- 
gress did authorize the Indian Claims Com- 
mission to exercise jurisdiction over original 
Indian title cases. The Department of Jus- 
tice petitioned the Supreme Court to review 
that decision, and the court declined. In 
the light of this judicial record it would be 
most unusual and arbitrary for Congress to 
throw out by legislative action many cases 
already begun at substantial cost under the 
act of 1946. The Association on American 
Indian Affairs estimates that the proposed 
amendment would upset about two-thirds of 
the cases already filed with the Indian Claims 
Commission. 

Experts who have been dealing with these 
cases for many years say that, while claims 
have been large, recoveries have amounted 
to only 1.7 percent of the amount claimed. 
If this experience should hold true in regard 
to future cases, recoveries would not amount 
to billions of dollars, hut to about $135 mil- 
lion. Important also is the probability that, 
if this amendment should be accepted, Con- 
gress would itself once more be deluged by 
special bills to permit the consideration of 
tribal claims. It was largely to free itself 
from this legislative burden that Congress in 
1946 gave broad jurisdiction over such claims 


to the Commission. We think the life of 
the Commission should be extended without 
crippling restrictions so that it may finish 
the job that Congress gave it. 





Do We Want the Second-Best Air Force? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
an article that appears in the current 
issue of the Reader’s Digest which is en- 
titled “Do We Want the Second-Best 
Air Force?” This is the first of two ar- 
ticles by Francis and Katharine Drake. 
My attention was drawn to this article 
by two distinguished citizens of my dis- 
trict, former Mayor Luke F. Ryan, of 
Northampton, and Theodore Farnham 
Loeb, of North Wilbraham. I would like 
to have the first article included with 
my remarks. 

Do WE WANT THE SECOND-BEST AIR FORCE? 
(By Francis and Katharine Drake) 


(The first of two articles telling what must 
be done for the United States Air Force at 
once if Soviet Russia is to be deterred from 
ever starting world war III. Written after 
4 years of patient research at Air Force bases 
across the world, this is the story of men, 
the humiliating record of how a great na- 
tion is treating those on whom it depends for 
its very existence. The second article will 
concern machines—the truth about the com- 
bat planes our Air Force has and others it 
desperately needs.) 

Creeping paralysis is today overtaking our 
entire Air Force. One third of our planes are 
grounded for lack of sufficient skilled men 
to keep them fiying. In Strategic Air Com- 
mand, the world’s No. 1 peace-enforcer, 30 
percent of our precious global bombers are 
earthbound, powerless to strike back at an 
aggressor. In Tactical Air Command (re- 
sponsible for shorter missions) it is the same 
story. In Air Defense Command (entrusted 
with the defense of our cities), hundreds of 
our latest jet fighters are unfiyable in battle. 

This shocking situation is of formidable 
importance to the Nation. Unless it can be 
remedied, it will eat the heart out of our 
ability to deter aggression. World war III 
can be prevented only so long as we can 
maintain peace by deadlock, i. e., promise 
total destruction to any aggressor starting 
total war. Our planes must be able to take 
off at the drop of a hat and cancel out many 
hundreds of key enemy targets in one great 
saturation attack. We are losing this vital 
ability. 

It is a grim fact that today, out of every 100 
of our global bombers, 30 are grounded at 
any one time. Moreover, of the remaining 
70 that take off, 15 more have to turn back 
because of malfunction in the air. Only 55 
can be depended on to strike their targets. 
These appalling figures are not guesswork. 
They derive from current practice missions. 

This wholesale breakdown in combat readi- 
ness is due to one main factor: the inability 
of the Air Force to hang on to its skilled help. 
Recent dropouts have been as follows: 1954— 
186,000 failed to reenlist; in 1955—213,000; 
in the first half of fiscal 1956 the rate has 
risen to 280,000. 
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The critical part of these losses is that the 
dropout rate is highest among the men who 
are needed most—the skilled technicians who 
are the mainstay of the service. In SAC, for 
example, 80 percent of the K-system-bomb- 
sight mechanics eligible to quit in 1955 did 
so; so did 88 percent of the radar technicians, 
81 percent of the electronic experts, and 75 
percent of the jet-engine mechanics. In 
that year 42,600 of SAC’s trained men left the 
Air Force. 

Because of these losses SAC is only 50 per- 
cent manned in the high-skilled levels. Its 
flight personnel has been similarly hard hit. 
Today its brilliant flying teams cannot fully 
muster even 1 crew apiece for its global 
bombers, whereas we should have 2 crews for 
each ship. 

To replace these losses the Air Force is 
perpetually enlisting fresh volunteers. But 
it’s an endless struggle: no less than 90 per- 
cent of the newly trained skilled technicians 
quit at the end of their first 4-year term. 
This means that the average skill of our air- 
men is constantly sinking. Modern combat 
planes are tremendously complicated weap- 
ons, involving a total of 239 assorted skills. 
Men who work on them need long and costly 
training. It takes an enlistee 3 years to 
qualify for bomber maintenance; it costs 
$25,000 for his training. It takes 5 years and 
costs $618,000 to train the triple-rated com- 
mander of a B-47. When such men quit, not 
only does their training cost go down the 
drain but the same amount again must be 
forthcoming to train replacements. 

In 1955 personnel losses in SAC alone cost 
the taxpayer $837 million. Losses for the 
entire Air Force totaled no less than $2 bil- 
lion. In short, taxpayers are being forced 
to pay for the training of 10 men to retain 1. 

What is back of this mass walkout? Why 
are so many of our most capable young men 
turning their backs on an Air Force career? 
The answer is twofold. First, pay at the 
skilled levels is miserably low, far below that 
offered by industry. Second, living condi- 
tions are miserably inadequate. 

There is a public impression that all serv- 
ice families enjoy the life of Riley—free 
housing, free medical care, generous insur- 
ance, income-tax exemption, cutrate buying 
at base stores—fringe benefits that tradi- 
tionally bridged the gap between service and 
industry pay. This is not true. Today 
fringe benefits are all but nonexistent. The 
Government has reneged on them. 

To appreciate the predicament tens of 
thousands of Air Force personnel, suppose we 
trail Airman Bill Smith through his first 
hitch. 

Bill is 19 when he joins the Air Force, in- 
telligent, ambitious. Classified for radar 
training, he spends the first 30 months re- 
wardingly enough, his head in a book or over 
a workbench, learning his job from master 
technicians, training for duty in SAC. Liv- 
ing in barracks, he has few expenses, few 
complaints. 

Then he makes airman first class ($140 a 
month before taxes), sends for his girl, mar- 
ries, and applies for family housing. The 
recruiting promise was free housing for 
married personnel—but SAC has 90,000 
families and only 16,800 houses. Instead of 
free quarters, Bill is given the regulation $77 
a month allowance to rent civilian accom- 
modations in the nearest town, 15 miles dis- 
tant (most bases are isolated), plus $1.05 
a day for food. 

There are plenty of areas where $77 would 
rent comfortable quarters; but the vicinity 
of a large, underhoused air base is not one 
of them. For every vacancy, many appli- 
cants line up. When landlords see uniforms, 
rents soar; like most civilians, landlords 
think Uncle Sam pays for everything. Near 
some bases, especially in the South, Air 
Force families are paying as much as $100 a 
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month for unheated wooden shacks with 
outdoor privies. Overall, there are some 
250,000 Air Force families who are forced to 
chip in $20 to $50 a month above their quar- 
ters allowance for shelter. 

The Smiths finally get a furnished apart- 
ment for $95, including utilities. Besides 
this, Bill must dip into his own pocket for 
around $20 a month for gas and oil to com- 
mute to and from the base daily. After pay- 
ing rent, taxes, gasoline, there is $29 a week 
left out of his pay and allowances for living. 
Food averages $15 a week. That leaves the 
Smiths exactly $2 a day between them for 
clothing, supplies, spending money. 

Mrs. Bill figures on economizing by shop- 
ping at the post exchange, where discount 
prices are supposedly traditional. She has 
an uppercut coming. She finds that food 
prices are no cheaper, frequently higher than 
downtown; stocks are restricted, selections 
less attractive, and there are no specials. 
The newlyweds require some basic equip- 
ment. They fina an electric grill priced at 
$23.50 in the PX; the the duplicate sells for 
$17.50 downtown. An identical set of dishes 
sells for $1.55 more at the PX than in the 
5-and-10. When Bill squawks, he is told 
that base stores are now forced to make 
high profits and turn them over to welfare 
funds for swimming pools and other recrea- 
tional facilities which Bill, in common with 
the public, assumed were paid for by the 
Government. (In 1955, SAC PX’s alone 
turned in no less than $3 million net profit 
to welfare funds.) 

The grapevine gives Bill the background 
of this squeeze play. Retail merchants have 
an aversion to low-priced sales by the Gov- 
ernment to servicemen. Their powerful lob- 
bies are agitating in Washington to have base 
stores closed altogether, have already suc- 
ceeded in restricting their stocks, raising 
their prices, imposing a 342-percent surtax 
on all foods and a 10-percent tax on all PX 
sales—a strange gesture of gratitude to the 
airmen who are protecting their homes and 
families. , 

About this time Bill Junior is on the way, 
and Mrs. Bill runs smack into one of the 
bitterest of all service grievances—lack of 
the promised medical care. The Air Force, 
overall, is 40-percent short of sufficient doc- 
tors, nurses, beds, facilities, equipment, even 
drugs, to care for its uniformed personnel 
alone. In SAC there are only 413 doctors 
to handle 180,000 men, scattered all over the 
world. The 304,000 SAC wives and children 
must make do with whatever care is left 
over. Men rate prior attention at all times; 
wives and children, even emergency cases} 
are often kept waiting for hours. 

Of the doctors provided, over 80 percent 
are draftees fresh out of medical school, 
almost all of whom quit as soon as their 
2-year hitch is up. There are no house Calls, 
even for patients too ill to be moved. Only 
a minority of Air Force babies can be born 
at base hospitals, for lack of facilities. A 
shocking proportion of their mothers suffer 
from inexperienced handling and are forced 
to undergo subsequent repair work. At one 
of our largest bases, a veteran medical officer, 
a career doctor, told the authors: “Don’t 
worry about exaggerating our troubles. It 
isn’t possible. No matter when we get 
through, there are always 50 more waiting 
outside.” 

At Bill’s base there is no obstetrician, vir- 
tually no prenatal care, no guarantee of a 
bed when the time comes. The Smiths wind 
up doing what most Air Force couples have 
to do. They borrow from their families, get 
a civilian doctor, and junior is born at the 
city hospital. From then on, the battle of 
the budget, on $2 a day, becomes a night- 
mare of spaghetti menus, patched shoes, 
evaporating savings. 

But there are things on the credit side, 
too. There is the sense of fraternity shared 
only by men who stand guard over their 


country, the pride of belonging to an elite 
corps. Then, too, an airbase is a sociable 
place and, with hundreds of families in the 
same fix, nobody puts on airs, troubles are 
shared, everyone helps out. Dependents’ 
Mutual Assistance, a volunteer organization 
started by Mrs. Curtis LeMay (wife of SAC’s 
fighting boss), is a lifesaver at SAC, espe- 
cially during those long weeks when men are 
away on global missions. 

There comes the great day when Bill, 
superbly trained, master now of the most 
secret equipment in the Air Force, is tapped 
by SAC for the big stuff; he is aglow at hav- 
ing been found worthy of such great re- 
sponsibility. He works with tough, dedi- 
cated men, from whom a nod of approval 
counts for more than a page of praise from 
anyone else. Hearing those eight screaming 
jets blast his B-52 in from a global mission, 
listening to the blow by blow from her crew, 
is an incomparable thrill. Bill becomes 
proudly possessive—my crew, my plane. He 
averages 14 hours a day making sure that 
his job is perfectly done. But now comes 
the career haymaker. 

With its critical shortage of maintenance 
men, SAC is obliged to hire technical repre- 
sentatives from industry to help out. Often 
as not these tech reps are ex-airmen them- 
selves, trained at the taxpayers’ expense. 
Working alongside Bill on identical jobs, the 
civilians are earning up to $1,200 a month, 
compared to Bill’s $247 (including allow- 
ances). When Bill thinks about reenlisting, 
the facts of life on the outside are brought 
home to him. 


Here they are: Everywhere big industrial 
concerns are desperate for skilled help. Their. 
representatives visit every base, their adver- 
tisements fill every paper. Highly paid jobs 
are waiting for all trained Air Force techni- 
cians. A C—124 panel engineer, drawing $194 
from the Air Force, can make $545 for the 
same job with an airline. A master sergeant, 
drawing $400, can make $745 on the outside. 
A line chief, earning $375, is offered $600 as 
an airline lead mechanic. 

These are only starting wages. Opportu- 
nities for promotion are unlimited. Firms 
are gunning for tens of thousands of addi- 
tional skilled men over the next 5 years. 
The blandishments of industry, quite aside 
from high wages, are multiple and persuasive. 
They include the 40-hour week, paid vaca- 
tions, group medical and dental care, moving 
allowances, retirement schemes and, fre- 
quently, valuable profit-sharing privileges. 

The Smiths put in some sober thinking, 
but no amount of figuring can alter the es- 
sentials. The Air Force offer: a $639 bonus 
to reenlist; present pay $247 a month; even- 
tual top pay, $450 a month; eventual pension, 
$152 a month after 20 years’ service. The 
industry offer: present pay $550 a month, 
unlimited opportunity for advancement, and 
valuable fringe benefits. Bill has to decide 
what is best for his wife and baby. He quits. 


The factors impelling enlisted men to leave 
the Air Force apply equally to officers. Offi- 
cer paychecks are bigger, but so are the de- 
mands upon them, including regular assess- 
ments for charities (nonservice), clubs, in- 
cessant entertaining of VIP’s and Congress- 
men. Out of 2,500 SAC pilots eligible to quit 
before 1958, no fewer than 2,000 plan to do so. 
This will have the alarming result of breaking 
up no less than 1,000 combat-ready crews, 
Who can blame these young men, when in- 
dustry is waiting with pay scales which 
within 2 years will enable them to earn more 
than a brigadier general, in 8 years to earn 
more than a 4-star chief of staff of the Air 
Force. (A chief of staff earns $15,000 a year; 
a senior airline captain up to $20,000.) 

If conditions in this country are unhappy, 
those prevailing at our bases abroad are 
worse. Even in up-to-date countries like 
England and France, thousands of our serv- 
ice families are living in privation. In Ja- 
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pan conditions are disgraceful, but the low 
point comes in Africa. 

French Morocco, the Air Force’s greatest 
overseas bastion, has been the scene of in- 
discriminate bombing and shooting. Here 
USAF families are quartered as much as 65 
miles from bases; they live in insanitary, 
jerry-built houses, near turbulent native 
areas, without telephones, transportation or 
protection. In Sidi-Slimane, wives and chil- 
dren, hurriedly rescued from impending 
mob violence, have had to be housed for 
months in canvas tents pitched on nrud 2 
feet thick. For lack of barracks, airmen are 
crowded into wood-and-canvas Dallas huts, 
which leak in winter and are insufferable 
in the desert heat of summer. With few 
French doctors available, hospitals (mostly 
of the Quonset-hut type) are inhumanly 
crowded. 

At one of them, staffed by 4 doctors for 
5,000 souls, the authors saw men, women, 
and children crowded into the same ward. 
Male patients were required to use out- 
side latrines in all weather. Women and 
children shared a single toilet which, shielded 
by a sheet, was in a cubicle occuped by a dy- 
ing woman. Americans would burn with 
shame to hear foreigners snickering at the 
way in which the richest country in the 
world treats some of its finest young people. 

The mass walkout caused by Air Force 
living conditions is gravely imperiling the 
advantage we have enjoyed over Russia. The 
Soviet air force has no trouble in keeping 
its skilled men. The reason is not, as many 
might suppose, the duress of the slave state. 
On the contrary, the Russians have made 
their air force careers so attractive, so laden 
with honor and prestige, that volunteers 
throng to join it. Soviet air officers enjoy 
the top 5 percent of the national living scale, 
with a standard of comfort excelled only by 
the Politburo. Their pay—nearly three times 
that of the infantry—is untaxed. Only the 
best housing is good enough for them. 
Many supplies, including uniforms and cig- 
arettes are free. They rate a 50-percent dis- 
count at all stores and restaurants and on 
all forms of transportation. A single valor 
decoration entitles the wearer to free travel 
for life. Enlisted men share the same bene- 
fits in proportion to their ranks and skills. 

Secretary for Air Donald A. Quarles sums 
up the USAF problem thus: “I can think 
of no invention, no new aircraft, no weapon, 
that would increase our Air Force capability 
in @ measure so great as would be achieved 
by providing a stable corps of trained per- 
sonnel,” 

If peace by deadlock is to be preserved, the 
Secretary’s goal must be achieved. It can 
be achieved if the Congress, supported by 
the people, wills it. After 4 years of research- 
ing Air Force personnel problems at home 
and abroad, evaluating the living condi- 
tions of officers, airmen, and their families, 
it is the belief of the authors that it would 
require the following minimum program to 
reach the goal: 

Pay: The present Air Force method of 
paying by rank should be replaced by the in- 
dustry system of paying by skill, and pay will 
have to be inoreased by at least 50 percent 
for the highest skills. (A recent Gallup poll 
showed that taxpayers were almost 3 to 1 in 
favor of raising service pay.) This move 
would actually save money, for it is cheaper 
to raise a skilled man’s pay from $3,000 to 
$5,000, providing he reenlists, than it is to 
spend $25,000 a year to train his replace- 
ments. 

Since even a 50-percent raise will still not 
equal the pay offered by industry, the differ- 
ence must be made up by (a) restoring the 
$1,500 tax exemption formerly granted serv- 
icemen, and (b) restoring the fringe benefits 
that have traditionally formed part of serv- 
ice pay, as follows: 

Housing: Construction must be radically 
stepped up. The Air Force is 250,000 units 
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shy; it has only 20,000 under construction 
for the whole of 1956. There is a way to build 
the necessary houses and still save the tax- 
payers’ money. The Air Force is now paying 
out $450 million a year in quarters allow- 
ances. This money disappears into the 
pockets of civilian landlords. Under the 
Capehart law, however, the Air Force has the 
power to order new houses, assume the mort- 
gages, and pay them off out of this same 
quarters allowance. As things are, we shall 
pay landlords $3%% billion of rent during the 
next 8 years and have nothing to show for it. 
For the same money, in the same time, we 
could house every family in the Air Force, 
and have no further capital disbursements 
thereafter. 

Medical care: A bill (H. R. 9429) has been 
introduced, providing for a group-insurance 
scheme under which service families would 
be able to use private doctors and hospitals, 
at Government expense, whenever service 
facilities were unavailable. This scheme 
would cost $10 a month per family. It is a 
good scheme, way overdue, a product of long 
study by numerous commissions. If it is 
adopted, it will banish at one stroke one of 
the major hardships of service life. 

Commissary and PX privileges: The value 
of these privileges should be restored imme- 
diately. It can be done by removing the 3,- 
percent surcharge on food, the 10-percent 
tax on PX sales, reestablishing nonprofit 
prices and throwing out lobby-finagled curbs 
on what may be stocked and sold. 

Education: Present Government subsidies 
toward college degrees should be made avail- 
able to men who stay in the service, instead 
of being restricted to the men who get out. 
The Government now offers a man $639 for 
his first reenlistment, but, if he does not 
reenlist, it offers him $5,280 for a free college 
education. It would cost only $1,600 to sub- 
sidize the same education, through evening 
study, for men who agreed to reenlist for, 
say, another 6 years. This would not only 
raise the standard of education throughout 
the service but provide a major inducement 
to an Air Force career. 

Life insurance: This should be increased to 
at least $25,000. The present maximum of 
$10,000 was established nearly 40 years ago 
when widows could bring up children at one 
quarter the present-day costs, and when the 
hazards of jet flying were unknown. 

Air Force surveys indicate that if some 
such program were put through, the re- 
enlistment rate for skilled men would jump 
to about 65 percent, which would be ample 
for all needs. Such a retention of trained 
men would permit a tremendous cut in the 
everlasting retraining programs. Without 
buying another new plane, we could greatly 
increase our combat readiness. SAC esti- 
mates that with even a 5-percent improve- 
ment in maintenance and operation, it would 
be enabled to place 200 additional bombers 
over targets on any given day. 

From the human point of view, some such 
program is shamefully overdue. Men who 
forego the freedom and rewards of private in- 
dustry and dedicate their lives to the de- 
fense of their country can never be repaid 
solely in money. But one thing we can do 
is to make sure that they will not be de- 
prived of a decent American standard of liv- 
ing while guarding their country. 

In the words of former Secretary for Air 
Harold E. Talbott: “We have the master 
weapons and the master plan. To persist in 
treating the master help like stepchildren is 
a reckless policy, for trained men are the 
only people in the world who can give plans 
and weapons any meaning. Our diminishing 
supply of skilled help in the Air Force is 
the most critical problem facing the Nation 
today.” - 

Every American citizen who values the 
safety of his country should write his Con- 
gressman now and demand a decent living 
for the men who guarantee our safety. 
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The Discharge Petition and Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally I have found constituents who de- 
sired information on the procedure in 
the House of Representatives to prevent 
a House committee having absolute con- 
trol over legislative bills referred to it. 

It is generally known that the rules of 
the House of Representatives provide for 
discharging a committee from consider- 
ation of a bill, but the details of this rule 
and how it works are not always fully 
understood. In essence, of course, a dis- 
charge petition is a House motion to or- 
der a standing committee to desist from 
holding a particular bill for considera- 
tion and calling the measure to the floor 
of the House for deliberation so the will 
of the majority of the House may prevail 
as against the will of a committee. 

Under unanimous consent, of course, 
any Member if recognized by the Speaker 
for that purpose, may make a motion to 
discharge any committee from further 
consideration of a bill. To supplement 
this procedure and force bills out of re- 
luctant committees there is the so-called 
discharge rule XXVII, clause 4, of the 
Rules of the House. 

Under this latter parliamentary proce- 
dure the first and only bill ever to become 
law, I am advised, was the wage and 
hour bill in 1938 in the last session of 
the 75th Congress. Others, however, 
have been passed under such a threat. 
The Bill Digest Section of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress at my request compiled some sta- 
tistics on the motion-to-discharge rule. 
From the 61st Congress to date, 788 dis- 
charge motions have been filed; 29 mo- 
tions obtained sufficient signatures to be 
printed on the Discharge Calendar; 21 of 
these were granted discharge hearings 
under the rule; 19 bills were discharged 
from committees, and 15 of these passed 
the House. 

Six distinct forms of discharge rules 
have been adopted since the first one in 
1910. The present one was adopted in 
1931. 

When any Member wishes to discharge 
a committee from further consideration 
of any bill, he or she must file a written 
petition at the Clerk’s desk. A majority 
of the House membership or 218 signa- 
tures are required before discharge may 
be successful. When the necessary sign- 
ers are obtained the petition and names 
of signers are printed in the Recorp and 
referred to Calendar of Motions to Dis- 
charge Committees. 

Any bill or resolution must have been 
referred to a committee at least 30 days 
before a motion to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration can 
be filed: or in connection with a resolu- 
tion to discharge the Committee on Rules 
the bill must have been referred at least 
7 days prior to such referral. 
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When a motion to discharge a com- 
mittee is brought up before the House, it 
will be debated for 20 minutes—10 min- 
utes for proponents, 10 minutes for oppo- 
nents—hardly sufficient time, I submit, 
to make a full argument pro and con. 

Discharge rules must be printed on the 
calendar at least 7 days, and during this 
time the committee having jurisdiction 
of the bill can make a report on the bill 
to the House and thereby block consider- 
ation of the discharge petition unless it 
is the Rules Committee. After such a 
report, if a bill is not otherwise privil- 
eged, it may stay on the calendar until 
adjournment unless a resolution to grant 
privileged status is introduced and then 
discharged from the Rules Committee by 
the regular procedure. 

Furthermore the leadership by arrang- 
ing a plan of recessing day by day in- 
stead of adjourning before discharge day 
arrives can block consideration. 

What does this amount to? It means 
the House of Representatives has a 
unique procedure in case a committee re- 
fuses to make a report on a measure at 
least 30 days before the committee, and 
on which a majority of Members desires 
a vote. The purpose is to retain for the 
majority a possible power as against the 
program of leaders—committee or other- 
wise. 

To sum up, the operation of the dis- 
charge rule works like this. Any Mem- 
ber may file a petition at the Clerk of 
the House’s desk requesting recall of a 
measure from a committee to which it 
was referred when such committee re- 
fuses to make a report on that measure 
after it has been before it for 30 days— 
or 7 days if it is the Rules Committee. 
If and when 218 Representatives sign the 
petition, it is placed on the Discharge 
Calendar. After 7 days on that calendar, 
any signer may move, on the 2d and 4th 
Mondays of the month, that the House 
consider the motion. Then if the vote is 
affirmative the measure is recalled and 
either goes on the House Calendar or is 
immediately considered as previously 
explained. 

The discharge rule is subject to wide 
conflict of opinions by the membership. 
Experience indicates that the rule gives 
leadership a means of obtaining consid- 
eration for bills it favors, but where lead- 
ership opposes a measure which is fa- 
vored by a large segment of House mem- 
bership, the procedure generally fails. 

Many legislators oppose the procedure 
of the discharge rule as dangerous, and 
many Members personally observe a 
practice of not signing any discharge 
petitions. Why? 

One reason given against signing dis- 
charge petitions is that consideration of 
bills without public hearing and full 
committee consideration is believed to 
lack proper safeguards and to constitute 
a dangerous practice. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that an 
exception to the above as far as safe- 
guards is concerned would be a bill such 
as S. 669, the home-rule bill for the 
District of Columbia which the Senate 
passed 59 to 15 on June 29, 1955, after 
committee consideration and public 
hearing. Now the bill reposes in the 
House committee as it has in past years 
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with no action scheduled. Since it could 
be that the southern Democratic-domi- 
nated House committee is not represent- 
ative of the thinking of the full House 
membership—and I judge this to be the 
case—and since a similar measure has 
been given hearings on three separate 
occasions and passed the Senate in 1949, 
1951, and 1955, I think every other ave- 
nue has failed. It is time to force the 
Democratic leadership to live up to its 
platform and Republican like myself who 
favor home rule should act. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, after much 
thoughtful consideration I have deter- 
mined, in this instance, to sign the peti- 
tion at the Clerk’s desk to discharge the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
from consideration of S. 669. I have 
previously declared my support for this 
legislation. 

If other Republicans would join me 
and with liberal Democrats we succeeded 
in securing the necessary signatures, it 
would soon smoke out who is responsible 
for burying this legislation. 

Today, May 1, 1956, after 82 years of 
disenfranchisement the residents of the 
District of Columbia have enjoyed lim- 
ited voting rights and are balloting for 
delegates to their respective national po- 
litical conventions. . 

It has seemed to me an appropriate 
day, believing as I do in the right of self- 
government, to sign the discharge peti- 
tion on S. 669, the so-called home-rule 
bill. 

At least I have felt it a symbolic act 
signifying personal belief in the consti- 
tutional right of suffrage and civil rights 
even though I have some objection to 
the parliamentary procedure necessary 
to accomplish the objective. 





Protecting the Consumer Under H. R. 456 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include a 
letter from the Honorable Irvine M. Levy, 
the able city sealer of Chicago, who has 
made an outstanding record that has 
won him national acclaim in the pro- 
tection of the consuming public. Mr. 
Levy’s suggestion of a strengthening 
amendment to H. R. 496, now under 
consideration, I am sure, will have strong 
support among my colleagues close to 
the consumers. His letter follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: A bill known as H. R. 
496 has been presented to the Congress by 
Representative AsBiTT, of Virginia, and has 
béen referred to the Interstate Committee. 
The bill is of importance to all consumers. 

The purpose of this bill is to require the 
weighing of hams and packaged meats at 
the time of sale to the consumer. In prin- 
ciple, this is a very fine idea, because meats 
do shrink; and if the consumer must pay 
for the weight marked on the package when 
packed, he will pay for shrinkage which he 
does not receive. However, under Repre- 
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sentative AsBITT’s proposal, the packers would 
put the weight of the package wrapping on 
the package, and this would be deducted 
from the gross weight when the entire pack- 
age is weighed by the retailer at the time of 
sale; but here is what actually happens: The 
shrinkage from the meat is absorbed by the 
wrapping, which is airtight, and the shrink- 
age remains in the wrapper, increasing the 
peper or tare weight put on by the packer. 
This, of course, results in the consumer pay- 
ing for the shrinkage which he does not 
receive. 

In Chicago we have-had a longtime prac- 
tice of requiring the retailer to remove the 
wrapping from the hams and other packaged 
meats, showing the net weight at the time 
of sale. We believe that a bill which would 
include our practice described above (which 
does result in savings to the consumer) would 
in the aggregate amount to vast sums which 
would accrue to the benefit of the general 
public. 

The National Conference of Weights and 
Measures will be held in Washington from 
May 21 to May 25, and I am sure this mat- 
ter will be discussed by the weights and 
measures Officials in attendance at that time. 

Sincerely, 
IRVINE M. Levy, 
City Sealer. 





Nickies Still Hinting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
program of the Russian leaders in their 
desanctification of Stalin makes one 
wonder why all this verbal propaganda 
rather than deeds and actions to prove 
the sincerity of their program. Now, 
we find a propaganda barrage for an in- 
vitation to visit the United States. 

If we are considering such an invita- 
tion and I for one look upon the same 
with much suspicion, I suggest we not 
forget some things which could be done 
forthwith to demonstrate good faith, to 
wit: 

First. Release the 400 Americans still 
illegally restrained. 

Seeond. Permit the satellite nations 
to freely elect their own governments. 

Third. Admit guilt for Katyn murders. 

Fourth. Remove the falsity of the 
fabricated confessions of the Moscow 
trials. 

Fifth. Reveal the truth of participa- 
tion in the Korean conflict. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Daily News of May 1, 1956: 

NickKies STILL HINTING 

Red boss men Nikita Khrushchev and 
Nikolai Bulganin arrived home yesterday 
after their 10-day peek at Britain. They had 
praise for British hospitality in general, 
though they didn’t care for some of the 
crisper cracks tossed at them by unawed 
British workers. In people’s Russia, such 
wise guys become quickly dead. 

The most significant feature of the Nickies’ 
broadcast at Moscow’s military ‘airport, 
though, was their repeated hint that now 
they'd like to be invited to America. 
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Why the Nickies should want to see us, we 
don’t know. Certainly the Bronx cheers 
they’d draw here would make those British 
hecklers sound real jovial by comparison. 

However, if the new managers of Joe 
Stalin’s old Red slaughterhouse are really 
sincere in wanting to impress the United 
States of America and the world with their 
change of heart and tactics, here’s how they 
could start off: 

Just take your claws off East Germany, 
boys, and permit the unification of that key 
country. Then give your Kremlin O. K. to 
genuine free elections in Russia’s colonies— 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, the Baltic States, etc. Words are fine, 
but if Bulganin and Khrushchev really 
crave those good relations with the free 
world, they’d better come up with some 
authentic, reassuring deeds. 





More About Cars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
leagues will recall that from time to time 
I have placed in the Recorp letters re- 
ceived from automobile owners. These 
letters indicated the need for the reme- 
dial legislation introduced by various 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
directed at improving automobile mar- 
keting practices. One such letter, dated 
March 12, 1956, appears at page A2543 of 
the Recorp of March 21 and refers to a 
new Ford car. 

Subsequently I received a letter from 
the Ford Motor Co., dated March 31, 
1956, indicating that they had been made 
aware of the complaints of this particu- 
lar owner through the intercession of our 
distinguished colleague from Georgia 
(Mr. ForRESTER]. The company’s letter 
also set forth the efforts which they had 
made to correct the complaints. 

I think it is appropriate to now set 
forth the last letter received from the 
same car owner, as follows: 

CoL_umesus, Ga., April 28, 1956. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Member of Congress, 
United States Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: According to a recent issue of 
Automotive News magazine, my letter to you 
regarding the poor workmanship of the new 
Ford I purchased has been read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. I would like to com- 
mend you on this action, as well as all the 
others, which you have taken in the interest 
of the consumers of America. 

You no doubt will be interested in learn- 
ing what has transpired in the past few weeks 
in regard to my dealings with the Ford Motor 
Co. In all I’ve made 24 trips to the dealer, 
traveled in the process 960 miles, and lost 41 
hours from my work to date trying to get 
the car fixed. The Ford Co. finally sent the 
regional service manager in to work on the 
car, but only after I was forced to appeal to 
the Congressman from this district, the Hon- 
orable E. L. Forrester. Congressman For- 
RESTER not only wrote Henry Ford II about 
my difficulties but referred my letter to the 
Monroney committee of the Senate. Hon. 
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David Busby, special counsel for the Mon- 
roney committee, replied to Congressman 
FORRESTER’S letter. He stated that this com- 
mittee had received many, many complaints, 
both from the public and automobile dealers, 
about the poor workmanship of cars and the 
difficulties in obtaining proper service. Mr. 
Busby stated that one Florida dealer had 
even gone as far as to call today’s new cars 
“Do it yourself kits.” 

It has been suggested by some sources that 
the reason why automobile manufacturers 
are so careless in the inspection and assem- 
blying of today’s new cars, as well as being 
indifferent to their mistakes, is because they 
had contributed heavily to the campaign 
funds of the present administration. If this 
is true and they are running roughshod over 
the rights of millions of car buyers, it should 
be made one of the issues of the forthcom- 
ing elections. If this is true, you no doubt 
will have tremendous opposition and pressure 
against your bill to require manufacturers 
to road test all the new cars which they pro- 
duce. But of one thing we can be reason- 
ably certain: Next to a man’s home and 
family, a car is his most cherished posses- 
sion. For this reason, men in every walk 
of life would resent a situation which is con- 
trary to his rights and where he fails to get 
value received for his hard-earned dollars. 


Today, thanks to the help of Congressman 
ForrESTER, I’ve finally been able to get such 
things as defective steering corrected in my 
car which had endangered the safety of my- 
self and family during the past 4 months. 
Even now, though, the car still has some de- 
fects that need correcting. During this pe- 
riod I have made frequent requests that the 
Ford Motor Co. either give me my money back 
or a new car. Of course this was greeted 
with total unconcern. Finally believing that 
they would not want me to have to pay for 
their mistakes, I asked them if they would 
reimburse me for the 960 miles I had traveled 
to and from the dealer and for the 41 hours 
I had lost from work. Mr. Carl T. Doman of 
the Ford Motor Co. replied that they could 
not do this since I had bought the car from 
a dealer 30 miles distant from my home. 
Even though the dealer brought the car over 
to my home in order to sell it. Even though 
I was not responsible for the many defects 
the car developed during the warranty pe- 
riod. Even though they failed to fix these 
defects and I had to call on my Congress- 
man for assistance. Even though I bought 
the car in good faith thinking it was of good 
workmanship. The simple truth is that they 
want me to pay for their mistakes. 


The Ford Motor Co. may be content with 
their policy which has caused me these many 
months of heartache and cost me almost 
$200. They may continue to take advantage 
of other buyers in the future who like my- 
self placed faith in the integrity of the man- 
ufacturer. In so doing however they will be 
exploding the myth which now prevails in 
regard to the dependability of the Ford Co. 
and its products. The public will become 
more educated and able to avoid the pitfalls 


and blind alleys he might be led into when 
he buys a new car. The highly touted war- 
ranty will be revealed in its true light. A 
man may at some distant date get his car 
fixed under the warranty agreement but only 
when the manufacturer and dealer are so 
inclined. He may, as in my case, get such 
things as defective steering corrected, but, he 
will have to make 24 trips to the dealer driv- 
ing in the process almost 1,000 miles, lose 
41 hours from his work at his own expense, 
and appeal to his Congressman before he gets 
some degree of satisfaction. 

I cannot say whether or not other auto- 
mobile manufacturers would allow such a 
thing to happen to one of its customers. I 
can only speak from my own experience with 
the Ford Co. Of one thing I am sure and 
that is that no buyer in America who places 
his confidence and faith in a manufacturer 
should have to pay and suffer for that manu- 
facturer’s carelessness and indifference. Nor 
should any buyer be misled into believing 
he is buying a good product and find instead 
he has purchased one of inferior quality. 
It simply is not justice. 

Even though the Ford Co. is satisfied that 
they are not even morally obligated to stand 
by their product to such an extent as to 
give me a new car, they should at least feel 
obligated to reimburse me for the expense 
I've undergone as a result of their careless- 
ness and indifference. It just does not seem 
right that a great corporation can afford 
to give away millions of dollars and yet let 
a customer who has placed faith in their 
integrity suffer for their mistake. 

I have every confidence that you, Senator 
MONRONEY, Congressman FORRESTER, and 
others will find the way to correct this situ- 
ation. I also believe that you will explore 
the political significance of today’s car mar- 
ket. Last but not least I know that you 
distinguished gentlemen will find ways and 
means for revealing to the buying public all 
true facts pertaining to this issue. I know 
there is some truth to the old saying that 
“The wheels of justice grind slow, but they 
grind.” 

Very truly yours, 
WALLACE A. KITCHEN. 


a ——————— 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shali apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spéctive department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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Are We a Nation of Softies? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, increasingly these days leaders 
in all walks of life are expressing concern 
with the rejection by the Armed Services 
of «bout 35 percent of our young men 
because of physical unfitness. In a re- 
cent editorial the Washington Star com- 

i 
mented that: 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, the most celebrated 
of the President’s heart consultants, seems 
to have exaggerated a bit in recently declar- 
ing to a House Appropriations Subcommittee 
that ours is “one of the unhealthiest coun- 
tries in the world today.” Yet, although his 
statement does not square with statistics 
showing that average life expectancy in 
America is considerably higher than in most 
other lands, there can be little doubt that 
we are in danger of becoming a Nation of 
softies. 


Whai is needed to meet this situation is 
a national program designed to make our 
people aware of the value of good health. 
Recently Dr. Joseph B. Wolffe, president 
of the American College of Sports Medi- 
cine, urged President Eisenhower to ap- 
point a Special National Commission on 
Fitness, composed of leading medical, 
physical education, and other scientific, 
and welfare authorities, on Federal and 
State levels, to put the facts of the Na- 
tion’s fitness together and hammer out 
@ practical program for the Nation’s 
health. Dr. Wolffe went on to say that: 

We need more emphasis on play, and less 
on display. Fewer than 5 percent of our 
elementary schools have indoor gymnasiums, 
most of which are large enough for basket- 
ball only. Many stand idle, with sports 
equipment unused for hours, except when 
school teams are using them. Members of 
the cheering section need education for fit- 
ness even more than members of the varsi- 
ties, and competitive sports are desirable 
only if youngsters are taught the joy of com- 
peting to improve and not merely to prove. . 


The Special National Commission on 
Fitness should, if established, make a 
study of the health programs of other 
countries and seek to make the experi- 
ence of other peoples available to us. 

Some of these health programs are 
amazingly thorough. I commented on 
some of these programs—CoONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 27, 1955, page 4397, and 
May 9, 1955, page A3104—at the time I 
introduced a bill, H. R. 4109, to establish 
an advisory board of representatives of 
national organizations to assist the Na- 
tional Memorial Stadium Commission 
created by the joint resolution of Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, 


Appendix 


Sports Illustrated carried a very im- 
portant article by Horace Sutton on April 
16, 1956, entitled “The Olympian Fields of 
Moscow” which detailed the extensive 
plans of the Russians for four stadiums 
to be built in Moscow. How different is 
America’s lack of concern with adequate 
sports facilities in our own Nation’s 
Capital. 

Fortunately, in recent days bills have 
been introduced in the Senate and House 
to remedy this amazing oversight in our 
own country. Senator FrANcIs Case of 
South Dakota, introduced S. 3700 on 
April 23, and Senator Par McNamara of 
Michigan, introduced S. 3637 which is a 
companion measure to my own earlier 
H. R. 4109. In addition, I have intro- 
duced a companion measure to Senator 
Case's bill, as H. R. 10740. 

I include here the article from Sports 
Illustrated of April 16, 1956, for the in- 
formation of my colleagues. I am con- 
vinced that we ignore the activities of 
the U. S. S. R. in the sports field at very 
grave peril to ourselves. Included, also, 
is a short statement by the Honorable 
Milo F. Christiansen, Superintendent of 
Recreation, District of Columbia Recrea- 
tion Department, Washington, D. C., on 
Recreation for Physical Fitness. Mr. 
Christiansen, one of the country’s really 
outstanding leaders in the field of recre- 
ation, is past president of the American 

_Recreation Society. 
[From Sports Illustrated of April 16, 1956] 
THE OLYMPIAN FIELDS oF Moscow 
(By Horace Sutton) 

It takes but one fast glance down the Mos- 
cow River Valley from the escarpment in 
front of Moscow University’s 38-story sky- 
scraper to realize that Russia is not merely 
out to cop the Olympics in Melbourne in 1956 
but that it will make a bid to win them on 
its own territory in 1964. 

As the April thaws dissolve the white satin 
comforter that has lain over the Lenin hilis 
and the Luzhniki suburbs since last fall, a 
vast park of nearly 350 acres splotched with 
the skeletal forms of the most ambitious 
sports plant ever built in Russia, in Europe 
and perhaps in the world is revealed for the 
first time. 

Construction crews aided by volunteer fly- 
ing squads recruited from the Soviet_Union’s 
most famous athletic aggregations are 
swarming over the developing shapes of a 
stadium that will seat 100,000, an open-air 
swimming pool with seats for 13,200, a small 
stadium to hold 15,600, and a covered arena 
that will seat up to 17,000. 

Under the melting snows that run down 
the embankment now to swell the curving 
Moscow River are the outlines of 8 football 
fields, 30 tennis courts, 17 volleyball courts, 
and 15 basketball courts. Soviet athletes 
will be able to compete and practice in 24 
sports at the same time. A playing area, 
separate and complete, is being built for chil- 
dren. An international youth athletic fes- 
tival is on the books for 1957. 

But the reason for the immediate rush— 
the work schedule for the giant project has 
been pegged at 23 months—is the giant sports 
show being planned for this July. A mam- 


moth spartakiad will bring together some 
10,000 of the best athletes culled from the 16 
Soviet republics. They will fight it out ina 
program of 165 matches. The winners, sifted 
from all-Russia’s best sports talent, will have 
plenty of time to catch a slow boat for Mel- 
bourne where the summer Olympics begin in 
November. 

Soviet athletes in from the far Asiatic 
provinces, Tartars up from the Kazan, in- 
deed, even sophisticated Muscovites all con- 
verging on the sports center for the old col- 
lective try this summer, can hardly but be 
dazzled by this razzle-dazzle sports extrava- 
ganza. Above the seats of the main stadium, 
for instance, will be a circular deflector. The 
device has been designed to shade the foot- 
ball field during playing hours which vary 
from month to month. It will also hold 500 
floodlights for night football games and pro- 
vide illumination for television and news- 
reels. Simultaneously it will help protect 
the arena from strong winds blowing across 
from the Lenin Hills. As Soviet sports offi- 
cials point out, a wind velocity of more than 
6.6 feet per second would make track records 
inaccurate. 

The Russians are trying out a new gim- 
mick in the smaller stadium, too. First-row 
spectators have been elevated one tier so as 
not to distract the players. As the Russian 
magazine Sporting Games indicates, “The 
calm white walls surrounding the arena will 
further help the players to concentrate on 
the game.” Nor will teams be distracted by 
warming up on the playing fields. A pair of 
warmup halls is being built under the sta- 
dium. And when the game is done, a player 
will not merely repair to the showers; he 
may relax like a tsar, or a quota-meeting 
worker, in an oversized bathtub with a built- 
in seat. 

A battalion of architects under the direc- 
tion of Alexander -Vlasov, the man who exe- 
cuted a 100-yard dash from New York back 
to Russia last year after being accused of 
overdecorating Moscow buildings, has de- 
signed a waterfall whjch will cascade over 
the outside wall of the swimming-pool sta- 
dium. However, they have also thought to 
install a functional heating system under the 
pool which will permit water-polo teams to 
practice 7 months a year. A freezing system 
in the covered arena will permit hockey 
players to disport themselves in summer. 
Playing hockey in the frostbite temperatures 
of a Russian winter never bothered a Rus- 
sian, but it has severely hampered foreign- 
ers. A team from Britain played in the open- 
air Dynamo Stadium last winter before a 
crowd of 11,000 who sat in the unprotected 
stands in a temperature of 26 below. Cognac 
and wine were sold in the interests of self- 
preservation, but the situation_wasn’t serious 
enough to permit the sale of vodka, 

Until now Moscow has never had a big 
indoor arena. Indoor events—boxing, for 
example—are usually staged in the circus at 
a time when the troupe is off playing in the 
hinterlands. When Sonja Henie came bar- 
reling into town from Oslo intent on staging 
her ice show in Moscow, the circus was busy 
playing the circus. When Miss Henie sug- 
gested requisitioning the Bolshoi Theater, 
that hallowed gold-and-plush auditorium 
sacred to the concert and ballet, the Russians 
were aghast. 

The new covered stadium, completely air- 
conditioned, can hold as many as 17,000 spec- 
tators, depending on the games, and it will be 
larger than the Paris Velodrome d’Hiver. A 
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roomy training room can be converted into 
a meeting room at a moment’s notice, and a 
collapsible platform can be raised in the main 
hall for mass meetings. 

In the Russian athletic scheme, the arena 
under the stands is not merely a place to de- 
cide partisan feelings. The space under the 
main stadium is being divided into four floors 
each girded by a circular passageway wide 
enough to drive an electric car. On the top 
floor there will be lodgings for 340 competi- 
tors as well as a pressroom connected to the 
press box in the stands. The third floor will 
house 8 gymnasiums, a conference hall for 
250, 2 movie theaters each holding 250, a 
restaurant for 300 and a cafe for 300. 

The comfort of the Socialist Soviet specta- 
tor seems to have become a prime consider- 
ation. Five thousand citizens can eat at one 
time in the restaurants, snack bars, mobile 
kitchens and local automats. It will be quite 
an improvement over the situation this win- 
ter when I watched youngsters ski along a 
path to Dynamo Stadium en route to a hockey 
game, stop to buy snow-dusted, cream- 
stuffed crullers from a snow-dusted lady 
vendor. Between haives of the game 
(played with a ball and curved sticks) be- 
tween the Sverdlovsk Officers Club and the 
local Dynamo team a spectator could stave 
off hunger with an 8l-cent orange or a 90- 
cent chocolate bar. 

In the Luzhniki sports center there will be 
tonic, too, for the Soviet soul. Burbling 
fountains will delight the ear, decorous pools 
will relieve the eye, leafy trees will shade the 
brow. Frescoes will decorate the principal 
buildings and wide promenades will lead 
down to the banks of the river. 

A spur line of Moscow’s famed subway is 
being extended to accommodate the univer- 
sity and the sports center. The Moscow 
River will be widened and a higher elevation 
provided for the park as a protection against 
spring floods. Boat races will be held on the 
river and piers are being installed “for the 
use of visitors in attaching their vessels.” 
Not only will there be free parking for the 
comrades’ yachts, but, says the Soviet archi- 
tectural journal, “luxurious laws will serve 
as a background for the calm and bright out- 
lines of the sports buildings. * * * This,” 
the magazine concludes, “will create a feeling 
of triumph and glory.” With all this new 
equipment, it would seem that Ivan is at last 
ready to play for keeps. 





Opinion Poll Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past several weeks, in ac- 
cordance with my annual custom, I have 
been conducting an opinion poll among 
my northern Indiana constituents on 
some of the important issues currently 
confronting Congress. 

Early in April, using a mailing list 
established from previous opinion polls, 
approximately 12,000 ballots were sent 
to. voters in the Third District counties 
of St. Joseph, Elkhart, La Porte, and 
Marshall. Questionnaires also were 
printed in several district newspapers 
and readers were asked to fill them out 
and return them to me with *their 


answers, 
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The response this year was well above 
the average for similar mail surveys. 
More than 4,000 ballots have been re- 
turned so far and they are still coming 
in. 

Many voters added comments to their 
ballots explaining or qualifying their 
replies. Others expressed views on is- 
sues not covered in the poll. These have 
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been carefully noted and have been help- 
ful to me in determining the sentiment 
of my constituents on current problems. 

The results of my 1955 poll are given 
below. Within the limitations implicit 
in any survey of this nature, they re- 
flect the opinions of a substantial cross- 
section of voters in a typical midwestern 
congressional district. 











Percent 
| | Not 
Yes | No | vat- 
ing 
1. Do you favor the Eisenhower administration program of flexible price supports for basic | 
farm products? ; ‘ La a ; 78 17 ) 
2. Do you favor the transfer of unused immigration quotas from western European countries | 
such as England and the Seandinavian nations to southeastern European countries such | 
as Italy and Greece where immigration quotas are heavily oversubscribed? 30 64 | 6 
3. In spite of the all-out effort of Postmaster General Summerfield to economize and obtain | 
more efficient operation of the Post Offce Department, the posta! deficit is again approach- | 
ing 14 billion dollars a year, and post-office buildings and facilities are steadily becoming 
more antiquated and inadequate. In view of this, do you favor an increase in postal rates | 
to meet the postal deficit and to provide better post-office buildings, equipment, and service | 
where needed? ___ ss cs : SE Rt CES eee 4; 22] 4 
4, To you favor the granting ol arms aid to Israel in the present Arab-Israeli dispute?_....-.-- 26 61 | 13 
5. Do you favor the continuance of our foreign-aid program generally?_......-.--.--------.--- w 44 6 





A seperate tabulation of farmers vot- 
ing on the first question revealed a vote 
of 66 percent in favor of the Eisenhower 
price-support program, 30 percent in op- 
position, and 4 percent undecided, 
amongst farmers alone. 

In order to stimulate interest in public 
affairs among future citizens of my 


1. Do you favor the Eisenhower administration program of flexible price supports for basic 
' 


farm products? 
2. Do you favor the transfer 


more antiquated and inadequate. 


district, I also conducted a separate 
poll this year among high-school stu- 
dents. More than 1,000 students took 
part, voting on the issues in class under 
the supervision of instructors after a dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons. Here are 
the results of the voting among high- 
school students: 


of unused immigration quotas from Western European countries | 

such as England and the Scandinavian nations to Southeastern European countries such 
as Italy and Greece where immigration quotas are heavily oversubseribed?_______- 

3. In spite of the all-out effort of Postmaster General Summerfield to economize and obtain 
more efficient operation of the Post Office Department, the postal deficit is again approach- 
ing 34 billion dollars a year, and post-office buildings and facilities are steadily becoming 

In view of this, do you favor an increase in postal rates 


Percent 
Not 
Yes | No | vot- 
ing 
56 31 13 
27 67 6 





to meet the postal deficit and to provide better post-office buildings, equipment, and service 


? 


4. Do you favor the granting of arms aid to Jsrael in the present Arab-Israeli Gisnte? ..cacetais 19 67 14 
5. Do you favor the continuance of our foreign aid program generally?..........-...-..--.-..-- 2% 


Economic Impact of the Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp an address entitled 
“Economic Impact of the Highway Pro- 
gram,” delivered yesterday by Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Lampe, editor, Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, at its 44th 
annual meeting. 

The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph is one 
of the publications of the Hearst papers, 
which have in the past 4 years been one 
of the strongest advocates for better 
roads for the American people. They 





63 31 6 





have used many thousands of words in 
their news editions and editorials to in- 
form the American people of the emer- 
gent conditions which we face with our 
present highways. 

Mr. Lampe’s remarks reveal the time 
and effort which have been spent in col- 
lecting and assembling facts, not only 
with respect to the present conditions of 
our highways but the needs, benefits, and 
savings which can be expected when this 
legislation becomes law. His remarks are 
succinct and to the point, and I feel sure 
will be of interest to every Member of 
the House: 

EcoNoOMIc IMPACT OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
(By William S. Lampe, editor, Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph) 

There are two ways to present an argu- 
ment—assemble facts and state conclusions, 
or state the conclusions and give the sup- 
porting facts. As a newspaperman who was 
trained to put the conclusions in the open- 
ing paragraph and then support them, I in- 
cline toward that method. Therefore, I will 
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present three statements on the subject, two 
of which I borrowed and one of which is my 
own. 

The first comes from the Governors’ con- 
ference report to President: Eisenhower, and 
I quote: 

“An adequate highway system is vital to 
the continued expansion of the economy. 
The projected figures for gross national prod- 
uct will not be realized if our highway plant 
continues to deteriorate. The relationship, 
of course, is reciprocal—an adequate highway 
network will facilitate the expansion of the 
economy which, in turn, will facilitate the 
raising of revenues to finance the construc- 
tion of highways.” 

My second statement is contained in the 
Journal of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. It is a statement by B. D. Talla- 
my, chairman of New York State Thruway 
Authority. He was discussing in this in- 
stance a limited-access highway, the New 
York Thruway, but his statement is appropos 
because the Federal highway program pro- 
vides for limited access wherever it is in- 
dicated. 

We will be using more of Mr. Tallamy’s 
statement later, but here were his conclu- 
sions: “Experience with the New York Thru- 
way has shown how limited-access highways 
foster safety, save travel time, reduce wear 
and tear on vehicles and drivers, relieve travel 
on parallel roads, and promote astounding 
economic development of the area through 
which the expressway runs. Conservative 
estimates credit the Thruway for attracting 
at least $150 million in new or expanded en- 
terprises, with an annual payroll in excess 
of $100 million.” Mr. Tallamy adds that the 
problem is how to finance the additional ex- 
pressways that are needed across the nation, 
but for our purposes here today that prob- 
lem has been solved where it was most diffi- 
cult ot find a solution—in Congress. 

Now for my own conclusions: based on a 
reading of all of the material we had avail- 
able to us. I am convinced that when the 
Federal highway bill becomes law in some- 
thing like its present form, we are all going 
to be wondering, 5 years from now, why there 
had to be so much arguing and testifying 
and compromising and dealing to get the pro- 
gram underway. I mean that the benefits, 
both social and economic, are going to be so 
obvious to everyone that even the present 
opponents of the program (and there are 
some) are going to have to admit they were 
wrong. I think that not even the bald sta- 
tistics of various phases of the benefits of 
adequate highway construction tell the whole 
story as it will be told in the years to come. 
I believe that even those antiprogram argu- 
ments that seem to have the most merit to- 
day all will have collapsed under a flow of 
benefits we can suspect only dimly in 1956. 

In those three statements I think I have 
stated the conclusions I reached. The re- 
mainder of this discussion will be a recita- 
tion of surveys, reports, and studies that con- 
tribute, in one way or another, to the gen- 
eral findings. 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACT 


The economic impact will be felt directly 
and indirectly. It will be felt by differing 
segments of the economy at differing times. 
I will try to follow a more or loss chrono- 
logical order. 

, DIRECT BENEFITS 


The highways we are talking about first 
have to be planned, programed, provided 
with rights-of-way, then constructed. Many 
benefits flow from the direct act of construc- 
tion; others follow when the road is in place 
and in use. 

The highway construction industry has 
been operating at something less than 50 
percent of capacity, and it feels able to ab- 
sorb the expanded program. The increase in 
the use of construction materials will be 
about 50 percent for each of the first 3 years 
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of the program, and the increase will reach 
a maximum in 1961. 

The predictions—and I ought to say here 
that everything I am discussing is a predic- 
tion or an estimate or an educated guess— 
are that while there will be temporary, re- 
gional shortages of cement the program will 
not be seriously hampered thereby. In 1954 
the total productive capacity of the cement 
industry was about 265 million barrels. 
Highways used 45 million barrels. It is esti- 
mated that the highway cement demand 
will reach 112 million barrels in 1959. We 
are told that with a 13-year highway pro- 
gram assured, the cement industry will ex- 
pand to provide for the necessary increase in 
demand. In fact, it has been expanding to 
keep pace with the highway expansion of the 
past several years. 

The asphalt industry produces 80 miilion 
barrels annually, and the highways use some 
50 million barrels of that. Enormous ex- 
pansion of this industry is a relatively easy 
matter. About 85 percent of the Nation’s 
improved rural roads today use asphalt. One 
problem here is that there will be exhaus- 
tion of deposits of asphalt. 

In 1954, the aggregates industries produced 
810 million tons of stone, sand, gravel, slag, 
and other products. Of this total, 357 mil- 
lion tons went for highway uses. The aggre- 
gates industry believes that it can increase 
production about 40 percent with existing 
plants, but to handle the demand during the 
peak construction years there will have to be 
an additional 560 portable plants or their 
equivalent in large, stationary plants. This 
will necessitate exploration for new sources 
and longer hauls to construction sites. The 
costs of these materials can be expected, 
therefore, to rise. 

It takes between 420 and 450 tons of steel 
for every million dollars worth of new roads. 
If total expenditures on all road systems rise 
to $11 billion a year, then it would require 
about 5,200,000 tons of steel, 7 times the 
amount used on the roads during 1954. This 
is metal actually used in construction and 
does not include that which will be needed 
for trucks, tractors, earthmovers, and other 
highway*construction machinery. The steel 
industry expects to add 15 million tons to 
its capacity by 1959. While this probably 
will provide the basic metal, at present there 
is a shortage of heavy steel structural shapes 
and this shortage is expected to continue 
into next year. 

This steel industry expansion already is 
underway, and for 1956 alone will require in- 
vestment of about $1,200,000,000. The in- 
vestment for steel’s expansion in 1956-58 
will be about $3 billion, with still more to 
come in the future. And when the Presi- 
dent’s signature on this new highway’ bill 
assures steel of a 13-year expanded demand 
for the structural shapes used in highway 
construction, certainly you will see expan- 
sion in that direction as well. 

There are also steel substitutes which 
could play a larger part in construction. 
Thus if. concrete is available for bridge con- 
struction when steel shapes are not, the en- 
gineers can specify concrete or, in some cases, 
other types of metal. 

The construction-machinery manufactur- 
ing industry does about $2 billion worth of 
business annually, and about one-third of 
this is in machinery for highway building. 
The industry is operating at something like 
50 percent of capacity and can readily pro- 
duce the new equipment that will be needed. 
Machinery in the hands of contractors is idle 
about one-third of the time. It is esti- 
mated that highway equipment sales will rise 
about 70 percent the first year of the pro- 
gram and perhaps 150 te 200 percent at the 
peak of demand. 

In addition to these basic materials, there 
are some miscellaneous products that are 
worth mentioning. An $11 billion program 
will require 908,000 new traffic signs in a 
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single year, and the first 2 years of the pro- 
gram will require a total of 10 million gallons 
of paint. What about the direct employ- 
ment of manpower in highway construction? 
It is estimated that by 1958 more than 
130,000 additional on-site workers will be 
needed by this program. The employment 
total at present is about 220,000 so the total 
by 1958 would be 350,000. By 1961 this figure 
will become something like 500,000. Remem- 
ber these are on-site construction workers 
only. We do not have any estimate on addi- 
tional jobs created elsewhere because of the 
program, but we can be sure the number 
will be impressive. 

It should be pointed out that the assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of 90 per- 
cent of the cost of constructing the National 
System of Interstate Highways is going to 
give the 48 States additional funds to spend 
on other systems of roads, including sec- 
ondary roads. 

I have gone into some detaiil on these sta- 
tistics at the great risk of boring you, but rf 
believe they are not boring to anyone inter- 
ested in the industries concerned. To them 
they must be the most exciting figures that 
they have seen im years. 

Incidentally, in our preliminary research 
for the Hearst newspapers campaign, we came 
across statistics which we combined into a 
single intriguing statement. We printed it 
with some misgivings since we could not 
make up our minds whether it would be re- 
garded as anti-American or anti-Russian. 
It can be read both ways. Here is the state- 
ment: “More automobiles are stolen each 
year in the United States than are produced 
each year in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics.” 

A final direct beneficiary of the highway 
program will be the contractors. There in- 
dustry, as we mentioned, was operating at 
less than 50 percent of capacity in 1954. It 
will be at capacity and that capacity will 
have to be increased during the life of the 
program. 

The program, even before actuality, has 
spurred research into many facets of the 
highway industry. The latest tools of science 
are being studied to determine how they can 
be applied to the highway field. Before we 
are done we will see a transformed indus- 
try, much more efficient, more mechanized, 
and one that may make the estimated costs 
of the whole program lower than we believe 
today. These are some of the direct benefits 
that will come with the actual start and 
progress of construction itself. 


INDIRECT BENEFITS 


The indirect benefits will accrue to many 
millions who have no interest in construc- 
tion, 


First, let us take the passenger-car driver. 
This fellow is going to have to pay about $7 a 
year in additional taxes for his share of the 
Federal highway program. If he is driving 
now on obsolete highways—and he is a rare 
driver if he isn’t—and drives in the future on 
modern roads—and he will—the savings are 
going to be at least 1 cent per mile. If he 
drives an average of 9,000 miles a year his 
savings will be, something like $90 a year. 
His net profit id going to be $83 a year, and 
we presume he will do something with the 
$83, even if he invests it in Old Grand-Dad, 
that will redound to the Nation’s economic 
benefit. In addition, many more of our citi- 
zens are going to be around to keep the $83. 

Modernization of the Interstate Highway 
System alone is expected to save 3,500 lives 
per year. And the Interstate System is only 
40,000 miles out of a national total of 31% 
million miles of streets and roads. 

There are many sets of figures in this field, 
but here is one generally accepted: The cost 
to motorists annually for driving on obsolete 
streets and roads is $5,300,000,000. This is 
more money than was spent on all street and 
road construction annually until very re- 
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cently. If we add to that cost, the economic 
loss due to death and injury and other non- 
operating costs, we get a figure something 
like $714 billion. 

It seems odd, when you take a look at it, 
that we should pay more in auto-insurance 
premiums than we pay in gasoline tax to 
build roads that would cut accidents in half 
and, therefore, reduce our premiums. I 
doubt if any member of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce attempts to do busi- 
ness quite that way. 

Of course, we're paying in other ways, too, 
but I don’t know what the figure is. I don't 
even want to hear it if there is one. For in- 
stance, just about everything any one of us 
buys travels on a truck at some time. If a 
motorist wastes a penny a mile on obsolete 
streets and roads, what does a truck operator 
waste? The New York Truck Association 
figures it cost the trucks of New York $150 
million in 1950—all waste. 

A truck stopped in traffic might as well be 
back in the terminal as far as the truck op- 
erator is concerned, and he wouldn’t be pay- 
ing for the driver’s time and the waste of 
gasoline. And when the operator pays for 
waste, we pay it to him in his rate schedule. 
As I said, I don’t even want to know what 
that is costing me. 

In short, then, adequate roads will save us 
money in operating costs of our own vehicles, 
operating costs of commercial vehicles, and 
presumably lower carrier rates, lower insur- 
ance premiums because of few accidents, and 
in other obvious ways. 

One of the obvious ways that may not be- 
long in an economic survey is the time you 
and I will save as individuals. What is time 
worth to us? How often have you sat stalled 
in congestion and wished there were some 
way you could get home before your disposi- 
tion came completely apart? At those times 
would you have paid $7 to get there? Well, 
the $7 a year you’re going to pay in addi- 
tional Federal taxes will do the job for you 
in many cases. 

What else happens when we build the 
roads that this program calls for? A new, 
modern, adequate road transforms the area 
through which it passes in many, many ways, 
and they all have a bearing on our economy. 
Land values increase enormously, and the 
tax rolls are so benefited thereby that the 
highway frequently pays for itself, as far as 
the taxing government is concerned, in a few 
short years. Here are some examples, se- 
lected at random: Land along the route of 
the Northern Sacramento Freeway in Cali- 
fornia sold for $600 an acre in 1947—before 
the freeway. Two years after the freeway 
opened for traffic the price was $1,100 an 
acre. In 1950 it was $7,100 an acre, and in 
1951 it was $10,000 an acre. There were no 
similar land-price increases in the Sacra- 
ment area not served by the freeway. Land 
along the New York Thruway near Syracuse 
sold for about $714 an acre in 1951; $6,000 an 
acre in 1955. The Syracuse story as told by 
the Mr. Tallamy we previously quoted is an 
amazing one. 

Access to the Thruway brought the Syra- 
cuse area a group of plants constructed by 
such corporations as General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, Carrier Corp., Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp., Bristol Laboratories, and 
Western Electric Co. At one of the Syracuse 
interchanges there was a piece of property 
containing 23 acres. No water, sewer, or gas 
facilities were available. The plot was worth 
$100 an acre before the Thruway. In March 
1955 a machinery company bought it for 
$46,000, or $2,000 per acre. Remember, that 
the Thruway is not yet completed but where 
it is open certainly it is a new road. This 
development along it is only beginning. 


Here is what the eloquent Mr. Tallamy has 
to say on this whole subject: “The tremen- 
dous toll that outmoded highways exact in 
lives, property damage, human misery, and 
sheer economic waste alone compensate for 
the cost of constructing modern highways 
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against many factors, but paramount among 
them is the economic growth and develop- 
ment that have become synonymous with 
new expressways and major highway con- 
struction programs. 

“We have underemphasized these benefits, 
in spite of the fact that they far outweigh 
the cost of providing the highways them- 
selves.” 

Perhaps we should rest our case here on 
the theory that when you have made a sale, 
beat it. There are just a few more things 
that ought to be said. This program is not 
going to be all sweetness and light in your 
State, your county, or your hometown. 
There are going to be many vehement route 
squabbles, particularly in those communi- 
ties that are afraid a limited-access highway 
will doom them to economic death. In this 
regard, let me say this: If the Federal pro- 
gram did not contain a limited-access pro- 
vision for the interstate system, I very much 
fear that the Hearst newspapers would have 
had to oppose it. Without limited access, 
where studies indicate it is needed, you doom 
the road to obsolescence before you build it. 
It would be throwing away billions of tax 
money. I hope that in your own States you 
will support the engineers when they recom- 
mend limited access on other vital State 
roads not on the interstate system. 

Residents of our larger cities are aware 
of the necessary destruction of private homes 
and business places that accompany the 
construction of expressways. Many, many 
smaller cities that have otherwise insoluble 
traffic-congestion problems are going to have 
to build similar expressways, and if they are 
on the interstate routes the Federal program 
calls for limited-access highways—or none. 
Again, there will be pained outcries from 
those who want congestion solved, but not 
through their living rooms, showrooms, 
salesrooms, or assembly plants. 

Again, I hope that you will support the 
officials who will have to make _ these 
decisions. 

CONCLUSION 


Abraham Lincoln once described a man as 
“coming out where he went in at.” I am 
going to requote my own personal con- 
clusions after my study of the material that 
I have presented to you today: 

“I am firmly convinced that when the Fed- 
eral highway bill becomes law in something 
like its present form, we are all going to be 
wondering 5 years from now why there had 
to be so much arguing and testifying and 
compromising and dealing to get the program 
underway. I mean that the benefits, both 
social and economic, are going to be so obvi- 
ous to everyone that even the present oppo- 
nents of better roads programs (and there 
are a few) are going to have to admit they 
were wrong. I think that even the bald 
statistics of various types of benefits of ade- 
quate highway construction do not tell the 
whole story as it will be told in the years 
to come. I believe that even those anti- 
program arguments that seem to have the 
most merit today all will have collapsed 
under a flow of benefits we can only dimly 
suspect in May 1956.” 

Thank you. 





Alben W. Barkley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorials 
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from the Evening Star and the Washing- 

ton Post: 

[From the Washington Star of May 1, 1956] 
ALBEN BARKLEY 


The American political stage has lost one 
of its favorite players in the death of Alben 
Barkley. And that his death should come lit- 
erally on-stage while speaking lines that 
singularly reflected his innate humility, pro- 
vided a fitting curtain for a memorable 
career. 

Alben Barkley began life on a Kentucky 
farm. When that life ended nearly 79 years 
later, it had become a mirror of three-quar- 
ters of a century of American history—the 
period in which a young but virile Nation 
arose from its post-Civil War suffering to 
move steadily on to unprecedented heights 
of greatness in strength and morality. For 
most of that time, Alben Barkley played a 
major role. Since 1913, save for the brief 
interlude of 1953-54, Mr. Barkley had been 
in the American Congress—eloquent as a 
youthful Congressman, powerful and per- 
suasive as Senate majority leader during 
most of the New Deal period, benevolently 
forceful as Vice President. As a junior Sen- 
ator during the past 2 years, he was an elder 
statesman whose proud devotion to party 
was exceeded only by his devotion to country. 

The years had dealt kindly to Alben Bark- 
ley and it was understandable to those who 
knew him. Politics did not shape his char- 
acter, or make of him a man obsessed with 
ambition and preoccupied with self-interest. 
To a greater degree, it was the warmly 
human Kentuckian who left his impact on 
the politics of his time. His humor and his 
kindliness rubbed off on many of those who 
shared a place with him on the political 
stage. It was fully in character that he died 
saying, “I would rather be a servant in the 
House of the Lord than sit in the seat of the 
mighty.” 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 2, 1956] 


ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


Even in their expression of sorrow over 
the death of Senator Alben W. Barkley, his 
friends and acquaintances throughout the 
land are retelling his jokes, quips, and hu- 
morous stories. The big, good-natured man 
with the booming baritone voice made an 
impression on his fellow countrymen that 
will not soon be forgotten. Though he was 
@ prodigious worker and a devoted public 
servant, he was never solemn about it. His 
hearty laugh and his spontaneous humor 
became his badge of identification and will 
ever be associated with his memory. 

Mr. Barkley was a key figure in the history 
of the last two decades. People came to 
associate his name with almost every big 
contest which the Democratic Party waged 
in that period. Probably more than any liv- 
ing member of his party he was entitled to 
the cognomen of Mr. Democrat. But his 
partisanship had a genial quality that won 
him the affection of Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. By relying upon humor instead 
of venom, he made his appeal universal. 

His greatest work was done as majority 
leader in the Senate from 1937 to 1947. In 
that period he piloted through the Senate 
important legislation of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal and Harry Truman’s Fair 
Deal. Senator Barkley could be relied upon 
to go down the line for almost every admin- 
istration measure. His record for party regu- 
larity in the House and later in the Senate 
was a large factor in his election as ma- 
jority leader. The death of Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson in the midst of F. D. R.'s fight 
to enlarge the Supreme Court had left the 
Senate in a state of confusion. Only the 
President's intervention shifted the leader- 
ship to Mr. Barkley in preference to the more 
independent-minded Pat Harrison. 

In appreciation for that support, Majority 
Leader Barkley stood by F. D. R. with remark- 
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able tenacity through the prewar and war 
years; He was not, however, @ man to be 
walked on. When Mr. Roosevelt wounded 
his sensibilities in a tax yeto message, he 
resigned his leadership and was overwhelm- 
ingly reelected. This dramatic demonstra- 
tion of confidence in him did not go to his 
head, nor did the incident turn him against 
F. D. R. A few months later he presented 
Mr. Roosevelt’s name for a fourth presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Mr. Barkley would have been the logical 
choice for the vice presidential nomination 
in 1940 and 1944 if he could have been spared 
from the position of majority leader. His 
election to the Vice Presidency in 1948 at the 
age of 71 was generally regarded as a reward 
for a lifetime of public service. But the Veep 
made it a working position and lent power- 
ful support to the Truman administration 
without any show of sourness because a man 
of lesser political experience was in the 
White House. When Mr. Barkley, having re- 
tired from the Vice Presidency, once more 
demonstrated his vigor and invincibility in 
Kentucky by winning election to the Senate 
in 1954, he received an ovation from his 
former colleagues without any regard for 
party lines. 

His friends and admirers were especially 
pleased when sunshine came to predominate 
in his personal life after long years of sorrow 
and struggle. His first wife, to whom he was 
devoted, Dorothy Brower, of Paducah, became 
an invalid, and he followed a rigorous sched- 
ule of lecturing, while he was majority leader, 
to pay the doctor bills her illness entailed. 
Mrs. Barkley died in 1947. Two years later, 
however, the hearty and irrepressible Veep 
met and married a charming widow, Mrs. 
Carleton S. Hadley, and this romance filled 
his remaining years with the warmth and 
satisfactions he had richly earned. Alben 
Barkley will be remembered as a man of 
many estimable human qualities, as well as 
a@ superb storyteller and a beloved leader in 
the great affairs of his day. 





Site of Proposed Jet Air Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I 
would like to insert a letter from one of 
my good constituents in relation to the 
site of the proposed jet air base in my 
district, which merits your consideration: 

Howarp BLack CHERRY Co., 
Traverse City, Mich., April 28, 1956. 
Hon. RutH THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Miss THOMPSON: May I extend to you 
my heartiest congratulations on the stand 
you have taken with reference to the jet air 
base. Your statement, as published in the 
Traverse City Record-Eagle under date of 
April 23, is particularly astute and to the 
point. 

Frankly, I had wondered how long some 
of those weird statements this paper has been 
publishing for the past 2 years would go un- 
challenged. Now, you have “laid it on the 
line,” the truth is out in the open, and the 
taxpayers of this region can easily see that 
it would cost them more in taxes than the 
“Dollar Patriots of Front Street” could pos- 
sibly make from the personnel of the base. 

Other items which the inarticulate tax- 
payer would have to pay, would be the cost 
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of providing additional school buildings, ad- 
ditional teachers for the children of the Air 
Force personnel, additional fire and police 
protection, to say nothing of additional “off 
base” housing which would be necessary. 

Iam particularly gratified that you had the 
courage to make the statement that there 
were two sides to this jet-base argument; 
that it is not all “sweetness and light.” Up 
to now, the people of this region have heard 
only that side of the argument as expressed 
by the local merchants, tavern keepers, etc. 

Anyone who did not agree that the base 
should be located close to Traverse City was 
called unpatriotic and even communistic. 
We were told that “we would just have to get 
used to the noise and the intolerable con- 
ditions whether we liked it or not, and if our 
resort property was ruined, we should grin 
and bear it for the sake of national defense.” 

All this we should do in order that a very 
few of our patriotic citizens could make a 
“quick buck” from the air-base payroll. 

In closing, I want to say that all honor is 
due you far taking the stand that matters 
of this nature are for the civil authorities to 
decide. When the Traverse City Chamber of 
Commerce set up the hue and cry, “Let the 
military decide where the base is to be lo- 
cated,’”’ they were acting in direct contradic- 
tion to the ideas of the men who founded this 
country, and contrary to accepted Govern- 
ment procedure and our American way of 
life. 

I certainly hope I will never see this coun- 
try in a position where our legislators will be 
forced to “let the military decide” on matters 
of purely local import. 

Cordially yours, 
HowarRD BLACK, 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee, 
Long Lake Association, Inc. 





Every American Thrills to Sight of His 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “Every Ameri- 
can Thrills to Sight of His President,” 
which appeared in the New Castle (Ind.) 
Courier-Times, issue of April 25, 1956. 

It is a very dramatic presentation of 
the events surrounding the recent meet- 
ing of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors: 

Every AMERICAN THRILLS TO SIGHT or His 
PRESIDENT—RESPECT FOR OFFICE ATTACHES 
TO PERSON IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
Every American thrills to the sight of the 

country’s President arid to the sound of his 

voice. Regardless of political affiliations or 
beliefs, all good citizens have a respect for the 
office that attaches to the person in the 

White House. 

So it was that we felt especially privileged 
to be in his intimate presence when he ad- 
dressed the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in the ballroom of the Statler Hotel 
in Washington Saturday evening. Good for- 
tune placed us in a point of vantage probably 
25 feet in front of the elevated speaker’s table 
and slightly to one side. 

As the editors assembled speculation spread 
regarding whether Ike would come for din- 
ner or show up just in time to make his 
speech, scheduled for broadcast beginning at 
10 o'clock. Others took their places at the 
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speaker’s table, and it seemed likely that he 
would come later, but just then word spread 
across the room like one giant whisper that 
the President was in the hotel. 

In a few miputes there he was passing 
within a few feet of us to ascend the end of 
the platform—and with him was Mamie, too. 
At the moment the President reached his 
place at the table the orchestra began the 
national anthem. 

On one side of the speaker's platform stood 
the American flag and on the other side, the 
flag of the President with its blue fleld cen- 
tered with the great seal of the United States, 
and around the seal 48 small stars. There 
were other notables at the table, including 
the Chief Justice and Mrs. Warren and James 
Hagerty, the Presidential press secretary. 
One fellow kept bobbing around the speaker's 
table, talking to the President occasionally 
and then to television and radio technicians, 
and others at our table informed us that this 
was Robert Montgomery, who coaches the 
President on his speaking. 

How thin the President is.. That was the 
first thing that struck us. And how very 
blue his eyes. As he sat through 2 hours 
of dinner and miscellaneous introductions 
awaiting the hour for his address, we were 
struck by the extreme modesty and humility 
with which he conducted himself. Here is 
@ military man without arrogance; a poli- 
tician without guile. No wonder people love 
him. 

The President spoke for 35 minutes review- 
ing the administration’s foreign policy. 
After a brief pause at the conclusion of the 
speech it was announced that “we are off the 
air now, and the President wishes to speak 
informally to those in the room.” It was 
an off-the-cuff talk, the sort of thing in 
which the President handles himself so well. 
He spoke of the need for the press to help 
the American -people understand the prob- 
lems of foreign policy—stressing particu- 
larly the need of this country to trade with 
other countries if we are to keep the free 
world free. He pointed to Japan, which has 
no place to turn if we refuse to trade with 
her, and will certainly be driven into the 
arms of the Communists if our people de- 
mand tariffs against Japanese goods. He 
pointed out the terrific pressures under 
which the leaders of the new countries of 
Asia and Africa labor. Their peoples are 
expecting results in the way of better living 
conditions, and if they don’t get them under 
democratic. governments, then communism 
is sure to come in. 

When the speech was over, the cheers 
acknowledged and the last famous Eisen- 
hower smile flashed, the President waved 
goodbye, and 6 or 8 Secret Service men 
fairly enveloped him. They formed a pro- 
tective escort that swept him toward the 
side door through which he had entered. 
He wasn’t too happy about it. They had 
separated him from Mamie, and every few 
steps he turned, like a nervous bridegroom, 
to look back over his shoulder and make 
sure that she was coming all right. 





Apportionment to States of Federal High- 
way Funds Pursuant to H. R. 10660 
and Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 
Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 


mittee on Public Works has been receiy- 
ing numerous inquiries concerning the 
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apportionment of Federal highway funds (H. R. 10660), which passed the House proximate amounts which will be appor- 
to the various States under the provisions April 27, 1956. tioned to each State for the fiscal years 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 The following table:sets forth the ap- 1957, 1958, and 1959: 


Approximate apportionment of Federal highway funds pursuant to H. R. 10660 and Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 


PRELIMINARY—SUBJECT TO SUCH REVISION AS MAY BE REQUIRED TO CONFORM TO SEC. 108 (f) OF H. R. 10660 
{Millions of dollars] 



































Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
State Primary, | Primary, Primary, 
secondary, | Interstate Total secondary, | Interstate Total secondary, | Interstate Total 
and urban | ($1,200) ($1,925) | and urban | ($1,700) ($2,450) | and urban} ($2,000) ($2,775) 
($725) ($750) ($775) 
ee et na ingidaecanninhpocenainenien | 14.7 19.6 34.3 14.9 26.7 41.6 15.5 31.4 46.9 
Alene 5 mg ote Big ease benassi backend ooo eomae 9.0 | 11.2 20.2 9.2 15.3 24.5 9.6 18.0 27.6 
NNO Ri kU nn deraaets pink bktionient 10.9 | 11.4 22.3 11.1 14.8 25.9 11.5 17.4 28.9 
a ea 38.8 | 112.1 150.9 40.1 169.7 209. 8 41.4 199.6 241.0 
een cay cagenhenbemocunn 11.3 9.2 20.5 12.0 11.4 23.4 12.3 13.4 25.7 
ce dR nd cone mioneipisemnntiichinnpanaamnenn 6.6 26.2 32.8 6.9 40.6 47.5 7.1 47.8 54.9 
PN ioictintdickincs sndenuainl iene beatae 3.0 | 4.0 7.0 3.1 4.8 7.9 3.3 5.6 8.9 
PIT IOS nnn ccenn canon en cescnncc cesses cone senerscceseo-- 12.0 24.7 | 36.7 12.3 36.2 48.5 12.8 42.6 55.4 
CAOONBIRK « no con ncnnnccnccccwecescceenennedanccoccceceee= seed ct 6.9 | 34.9 | 51.8 17.2 51.2 68. 4 a7..7 60.2 77.9 
eat hecc ene 7.3 6.4 | 13.7 7.5 7.8 15.3 7.7 9.2 16.9 
RNIN ie ee eo a ee: 32.1 | 55.1 87.2 33.0 77.9 110.9 34.1 91.6 125.7 
a ec actin Ene haghEnmeEoheaepeuenn 17.4 42.4 59. 8 7.7 63.4 81.1 18.3 | 74.6 92.9 
en hence nae eamoenrinmeae | 15.9 15.7 | 31.6 16.1 20.2 36.3 16.6 | 23.8 40.4 
DE tig eprom ster rredrakememned -neceusiin nanshanecpochanne j 15.1 12.3 27.4 15.3 15.1 30.4 15.9 | 17.8 33.7 
Kentucky-......------------------------------------------- | 13.0 24.9 | 37.9 13.3 36.0 49.3 13.8 2.4 56.2 
i i a ccaien Suiertcshs niin vabibiniaiens 11.5 24.5 36.0 11.9 36.0 47.9 12.2 42.4 54.6 
a cc oe Bent pees | 5.5 7.9 | 13.4 5.6 10.7 16.3 5.8 12.6 18.4 
NINE insta mcecsnss mines ----| 7.8 21.3 | 29.1 8.0 31.8 39.8 8.3 | 37.4 5.7 
Massnchunetts..........--------- . 13.2 | 40.6 53.8 13.7 61.2 74.9 14.1 | 72.0 86.1 
See vO a 24.9 | 63.3 | 88.2 | 25.5 94.7 120. 2 26.3 | 111.4 137.7 
Minnesota ------------------------------------------- ----| 17.6 | 25.2 | 42.8 7.8 35.4 53.2 18. 4 | 41.6 60.0 
i aelemmidg | 11.7 | 13.7 | 25.4 11.9 18.0 29.9 12.3 | 21.2 33.5 
Missouri_....--------------------------------------------- 20. 4 | 31.1 | 51.5 20.7 43.7 64.4 21.4 | 51.4 72.8 
cnt rca acd tn antec ecedomen ats 11.5 | 9.2 | 20.7 12.2 11.2 23.4 12.6 | 13.2 25.8 
TOR rio ciniceis ono niten ct cotemrnbassccmenscee eavencecs= | 11.9 7.1 19.0 12.5 7.8 20.3 13.0 9.2 2.2 
PE. cities cowenenepeccccewensesemcscsanpesatessoquonanes | 7.1 5.1 12.2 7.5 5.4 12.9 7.7 6.4 14.1 
New Hampshire... .........-.-------- we weceeencennecen---e- | 3.2 4.1] 7.3 3.3 4.9 8.2 3.4 5.8 9.2 
New Jersey - ----------------------------------------------- 13.5 63.7 77.2 14.0 99.3 113.3 14.4 116.8 131.2 
New MMGKIG.. 1. <<. n-ne one none nne- == =-- 9.5 12.5 22.0 9.9 17.2 27.1 10.3 20.2 20.5 
New York------------------------------------------ ------- 45.6 71.1 116.7 47.1 97.8 144.9 48.7 115.0 163.7 
Ne etd cotinine 17.5 15.3 32.8 | 17.9 18.0 35.9 18.5 21.2 39.7 
ric nespenmeenenierea ener cant ote iimiain detaee | 8.6 6.6 15.2 8.6 7.8 16.4 9.0 9.2 18.2 
ee. cel ean aeceence ann yeeiE nce oes 28.7 67.3 96.0 | 29.6 99.5 129.1 30.6 117.0 147.6 
Oklahom3_......------------------------+------------------- 14.1 19.7 33.8 | 14.3 27.5 41.8 14.8 32.4 47.2 
ON pe inne eaamnen ine | 11.0 16.3 | 27.3 | 11.3 23.3 34.6 11.7 27.4 38.1 
CS TE TITS TOE IES. Sa 34.1 2.7 76.8 | 35.7 55.6 91.3 36.8 65.4 102 2 
I ee on atmenee ne eunecanbamebas 3.9 6.5 10. 4 | 4.1 9.0 13.1 4.2] 10.6 14.8 
South Carolina.......-..-------------- pxtcnnghiiclebe mation aber 9.3 10.4 19.7 | 9.5 | 13.4) » 9 9.7 | 15.8 25 
South Dakota...-.-..-.----------------------------------- 9.2 6.3 | 15.5 | 9.2 | 7.0 | 16.2} 9.5 8.2 17.7 
‘Tennessee -.------------------------------ wan enannn--------- 15.3 20.4 | 35.7 | 15.6 27.7 | 43.3 | 16.1 | 32 6 4K 7 
TeXaS ....------------------n---2--2---- nano nnn nnn 44.2 48. 3 | 92.5 | 45.4 63.7 109.1 | 46.9 | 75.0 121.9 
i nS ean komen na anal wieninemene 7.0 | 12.1 19.1 | 7.3 17.3 | 24.6 7.6 20.4 22.0 
Vermont....-....------------------------------------------ 3.0 8.9 | 11.9 | 3.0 12.9 | 15.9 3.2 15.2 18.4 
NR ei ale pie icentinnenssitinietaCeadeees 13.8 28.6 | 42.4 | 14.4 41.7 | 6.1 | 14.8 | 49.0 63.8 
Washington........-.---.---------------------------------- 11.7 | 23. 4 35.1 | 12.2 34.2 | 46. 4 | 12.6 | 40.2 52.8 
West Virginia_.......-------------------------------------- 7.9 | 13,5 21.4 | 8.1 18.9 | 27.0 8.4 | 2 2 20.6 
IS 5 fig 8 ens Se ceets. Kaki amps | 16.6 18.1 34.7 17.0 23.6 40.6 17.6 27.8 45.4 
Wyoming -..-..-------------------------------------------- 7.1 14.7 21.8 7.5 21.6 29.1 77 25 4 33. 1 
RR: Co aa re ae ea Rei 3.3 OR ea 3.4 £61524 3.5 
Disteiet of OolGmtble .W....n nn cec en nnses ges acccsnenccsaes-=- | 4.2 7.8 12.0 4.4 11.1 15.5 45 | 13.0 75 
Puerto Rico...........---------.-------------------2-------- 6.1 |-..........- 5.1 | 5.2 <shineneseus 5.2 5.3 ee eet ae 5.3 
The approximate apportionments of Mississippl.---------------------= oe 145 Results of Questionnaire mailed by Hon. 
; un- Siete ’ . . . 
interstate system funds authorized Montana___.._____..--.--------2 163.845 John F. Baldwin, Jr., of California, to 
der H. R. 10660 for the fiscal years 1957 : : : . 
isi Nebraska... -.-------------<.--=-= 114, 195 Residents of ‘the Calif Sixth 
through 1969—subject to such revision weyaqa sss i tC; 79. 440 e ifornia 
as may be required to conform to section New Hampshire________._______--- 71, 992 District 
108 (f) of the bill—are as follows: WIR seni ee ee "1, 449, 780 lena 
Interstate funds, fiscal years 1957-69, ee anne oar aan EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: 37) 2 25.000 Senses easce oes ewan Goes en nage REPRISE , , 
inclusive ($24,825,000) $389, 752 IN CINE iit ek ae eee 263, 145 OF 
Alabama-..-----~---------.-------- , ici oe eee 114, 195 
Arizona.....-..-----.-----------<- 223, 425 ES ee eee 1, 452, 263 HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 
Arkansas._...........----------- eS I cienntnenendaninmaeisiinn 402, 165 OF CALIFORNIA 
Cattiornia...........---<-.----5----- ge) I i sccscsinintrsiencninsediielisiaaliatainas 340, 103 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
PIN 5 io enema eeee 166,327 pennsylvania____________.______. 811, 778 
Cran oe ee 593,317 Rhode Island___...___ Seite 131, 573 Wednesday, May 2, 1956 
ee ae ee ee none erennnne 196,118 Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, early 
eee moerer tere eal ate wre sommmncnmomen - 101,783 this year I issued a questionnaire to each 
Georgia_.----.------------------ ‘, eis ct dscns cs ssnctka inerrant - 404, 648 : : : : 
ON eat Bae tl ad Sel ae 114,105 Texas __ 930.938 14Mily of registered voters in my district, 
ee 1,136,985 Utah____._.._._............... 253.215 Which is the Sixth District of California, 
Indiana.....-.---.-..----------- 925,972 Wermont_..---__.__.___- at i 188,670 It has been most encouraging to receive 
Iowa---------------------------- weg et, RIE RON 608,213 such a fine response to this question- 
Kansas_------------------------- a oo Washington_-.-....--__.__-.__ . 498,983 naire. My constituents not only answer- 
pie A Sabet Renegeetnntensine aah ang eee ViEGiele os ceseninan 275,558 ed the questionnaire, but wrote addi- 
Seat a, 18K 207 IE een enrngrnee 345,068 tional comments on the back of the ques- 
eh ccintcininrnity 464,227 Wyoming---.-----.--.----..-- - 315,278 tionaire or on supplementary attached 
RII i cc irereeesicre 893,700 Hawali-..-..--------.--—..-..- ented sheets. I have read all of these replies 
BEMIGOTE. ccc datecint wena 1,382,752 District of Columbia__-.-..-...-- - 161,363 personally, and they have been most 


i enced nen 516,360 Puerto Rico............. inmastslciios | Qeetes - helpful to me. 








1956 


The tabulation of the questionnaire is 
summarized below: 

1. The Navy has proposed to acquire as 
a safety barrier more than 4,500 acres of 
property within a 2-mile radius of the load- 
ing piers at the Port Chicago naval maga- 
zine. This would include the town of Port 
Chicago, the town of Nichols, and portions 
of Clyde and Shore Acres. 

Answers from Port Chicago residents: Do 
you fayor (a) That the Navy be authorized 
to acquire the property, 28.3 percent; (b) 
That the Port Chicago naval magazine be 
removed from Contra Costa County, 53.4 
percent; (c) That the Navy be denied its 
request to acquire the property, but the 
Port Chicago naval magazine be allowed to 
continue to operate within the confines of 
its present property, 15.5 percent; no opinion, 
2.8 percent. 

Answers from all of Contra Costa County: 
(a) 26.5 percent; (b) 30.9 percent; (c) 39.1 
percent; no opinion, 3.5 percent. 

2. The Army has proposed to acquire 22,000 
acres of property in the Potrero Hills area 
near Suisun for use as an Army Outloading 
Ammunition Terminal. 

Answers from Fairfield-Suisun residents: 
Do you favor (a) That the Army be author- 
ized to acquire the property and funds be ap- 
propriated for this purpose, 53.4 percent; (b) 
That the Army be denied its request to ac- 
quire the property, 44.3 percent; no opinion, 
2.3 percent. 

Answers from all of Solano County: (a) 
60.1 percent; (b) 33.8 percent; no opinion, 
6.1 percent. 

3. Present farm surplus production, and 
resulting lower prices, is now receiving much 
study. One proposal now under considera- 
tion is a soil bank plan. Are you in favor 
of the soil bank plan? 40.6 percent; or op- 
posed to it, 50.4 percent; no opinion, 9 per- 
cent. 

4. Congress now has under consideration a 
social security bill which would (a) lower the 
age at which women could receive benefits, 
from 65 to 62 years; (b) lower the age at 
which physically disabled people could 
receive benefits, from 65 to 50; (c) extend 
social security coverage to dentists, lawyers, 
osteopaths, chiropractors, veterinarians, and 
optometrists, and (d) provide for a one-half 
percent increase in the social security pay- 
roll tax on both employees and employers. 
Do you favor, 71.3 percent; or oppose, 24 per- 
cent, this measure? no opinion, 4.7 percent. 

5. Congress now has under consideration 
a highway plan which would expand Federal 
expenditures for construction of Federal in- 
terstate highways, with the view to making 
these four-lane, divided highways. The ex- 
panded program would be paid for primarily 
by increased Federal taxes on highway users 
(the increase in Federal gasoline taxes 
might amount to about 1 cent per gallon). 
Do you favor, 81.3 percent, or oppose, 14.7 
percent, the proposed expanded Federal high- 
way construction program? No opinion, 4 
percent. 

6. Two alternate plans have been under 
consideration by Congress for the develop- 
ment of power in Hells Canyon of the Snake 
River between Oregon and Idaho. Do you 
favor (a) Federal construction of a high 
dam in Hells Canyon? 31.1 percent; (b) con- 
struction by a private utility company of 
three smaller dams in Hells Canyon? 31.1 
percent; or (c) do you have no preference on 
it? 37.8percent. (The results on this ques- 
tion were quite unusual. Of 11,687 tabulated 
responses, there was practically an exact tie 
between those who favored Federal construc- 
tion of a high dam, and those who favored 
construction of 3 smaller dams by a private 
utility. There were 3,686 who favored Fed- 
eral construction, 3,635 who favored private 
construction, and 4,416 who had no pref- 
erence.) 
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7. The Veterans’ Administration has pro- 
posed to close the Oakland Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital, which serves the vet- 
erans of the East Bay, including Contra 
Costa and Solano Counties. In its place the 
Veterans’ Administration proposes to build 
a new hospital. The following two general 
areas are under consideration as a site. 
Please check which site you would favor: 
(a) Contra Costa County, 80.8 percent; (b) 
Palo Alto, 10.1 percent; no opinion, 9.1 per- 
cent. 





Are We a Nation of Softies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I saw an editorial in 
the Washington Star commenting on the 
rejection as physically unfit for military 
duty of about 35 percent of our young 
men. Alarmed by this state of affairs I 
asked Mr. Milo F. Christiansen, the able 
superintendent of recreation of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a statement as to what 
our country’s recreation leaders were 
doing to meet this grave situation. I 
submit this statement here and want to 
take this occasion to compliment Mr, 
Christiansen for his important and in- 
formative comment. ‘Mr. Christiansen 
is past president of the American Recre- 
ation Society. 

RECREATION FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(By Milo F. Christiansen, Superintendent of 
Recreation, District of Columbia Recrea- 
tion Department, Washington, D. C.) 


Are we a nation of softies? Doctors and 
physical educators say that we are. From 
our pioneer days Americans have always tried 
to turn a hard job into an easy one. The re- 
sult has been the vast technological advance 
of the past 150 years. 

As we have made our jobs easier we have 
found ways of improving our health. We 
have better medical care. We eat and live 
better, and we have more rest and leisure 
than ever before. Our life span is longer. 
A child born in 1900 was given an average life 
of 47.3 years. Today’s children on the aver- 
age are expected to live 69.8 years. 

But improved health for the Nation does 
not necessarily mean better health for all 
individuals. We must take care of our phys- 
ical body—keep it fit—if we are to benefit 
from the opportunities for better health and 
longer life. With all this potential, Dr. Paul 
Dudley White, foremost of the President’s 
heart consultants, recently said America is 
one of the unhealthiest countries in the 
world today.” Dr. Hans Kraus, of New 
York’s Bellevue Medical Center, tells us that 
78 percent of the American children he 
tested could not perform acceptably his tests 
of physical fitness while only 8.5 percent of 
European children failed. 

We hear, too, that 35 percent of our young 
men are rejected by their draft boards be- 
cause of lack of fitness. Other studies show 
that although American males are growing 
heavier for their age and height, there is no 
indication that this increased weight is due 
to anything but fat. 

Nor is the problem restricted to our youth. 
The mortality rate from degenerative dis- 
eases, particularly heart disease, is exception- 
ally high between the ages of 35 and 55. Doc- 
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tors indicate that the lack of regular physical 
exercise is a factor in this high mortality 
rate. ; 

Apparently we are healthy enough to exist 
in this push-button age of automation, but 
not rugged enough to meet vital military 
standards. Our automobiles, soft mattresses, 
and well-heated homes make it difficult to 
stay fit. We have to learn how to keep phys- 
ically fit and still enjoy the luxury of modern 
living. 

Some people blame our high schools and 
colleges for our softness. They claim there is 
too much emphasis on competitive sports for 
a very few rather than physical fitness for all 
and particularly for those who need it the 
most. There may be some basis for this accu- 
sation, but fundamentally there is nothing 
wrong with a strong competitive sports pro- 
gram provided there is equal emphasis on an 
intramural and _ physical development 
program. 

In fact, there may be an argument for even 
greater intensification of competitive ath- 
letics. The United States made a very poor 
showing before the Russian athletes in the 
winter Olympics. Informed sources rate the 
Russians as favorites for the summer games. 
A Russian victory will be our loss in the cold 
war. Such a loss would be’ of immediate 
propaganda value which may adversely affect 
America’s foreign policy. 

Another accusation against the high school 
and college sports program is that they do 
not teach sports skills which can be carried 
over into adult life. Again this may be true 
in some cases, although modern physical edu- 
cation -theory recognizes the importance of a 
lifelong awareness of the need for exercise to 
keep physically fit and insure adequate 
health. The accusation then should be di- 
rected not to competition as such or an er- 
roneous theory of physical fitness but to 
those individuals who do not take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities available to 
them. 

For those of us who cannot make the first 
team, or even the intramural team, there are 
opportunities for our participation at our 
own level of skill in a recreation program 
sponsored by a public or private recreation 
agency. The trend for municipalities and 
counties to provide recreation facilities and 
leadership for their citizens brings physical 
fitness within the reach of all who desire it. 


Virtually every major city in the United 
States has some provision for the voluntary 
recreation of its inhabitants. Over 3,000 
cities with over 25,000 inhabitants have pub- 
lic recreation departments with most of them 
in operation all year long. 

The modern recreation program is not just 
a play program for cNildren. It is a means 
for every man, woman, and child to forget 
the cares and tensions of daily living and 
enjoy themselves. It is a way of satisfying 
basic human needs that cannot be satisfied 
in any other way. It is all to the good if, 
while satisfying these human needs, the 
American people are also keeping themselves 
physically fit. 

Public recreation provides the facilities we 
need to keep physically fit. The open spaces 
of our cities include park areas for hiking, 
horseback riding, and camping. There are 
municipal golf courses for devotees of this 
sport at a minimum charge. Public bath- 
ing beaches or lakes provide opportunities 
for swimming, boating, and a variety of wa- 
ter sports. Tennis courts are lighted for eve- 
ning play and often surfaced for use all year 
long. Recreation centers and playgrounds 
provide both outdoor and indoor facilities 
for physical development. Softball, baseball, 
and football fields are spotted throughout 
the cities for use by all. School gymnasiums 
are open after school hours and in the eve- 
nings for basketball, volleyball, badminton, 
and a host of other activities. 
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In addition, public recreation provides 
trained leaders and program organizers to 
form teams into leagues, teach skills, and 
coach the teams. There is no reason why a 
person of any age or sex cannot find some 
physical activity of interest with a group of 
the same approximate skill. Recreation lead- 
ers see to it that everyone who desires has 
an opportunity to participate. The volume 
of participation makes it possible to organ- 
ize groups at several degrees of skill so that 
participants will not lose out just because 
they are not good enough for the first team. 

Although recreation is comparatively new 
as a governmental service, great strides have 
been made in recent years. There is an 
awakening of interest in public recreation by 
progressive communities all across our Na- 
tion. We can look forward to the day in our 
generation when public recreation will be 
an integral part of every municipal govern- 
mental structure. Our cities must realize 
the importance of recreation as a means of 
enriching life, of keeping their citizens 
healthy and physically fit. 

The important need now is to create a 
desire among all our citizens to Keep physi- 
cally fit. Until every American realizes the 
advantages of physical fitness we will remain 
a Nation of softies, a product of a push- 
button civilization that failed to take full 
advantage of its potential for balanced liv- 
ing. Constructive use of our leisure time 
and proper care of our bodies are as much 
obligations of citizenship as our responsi- 
bilities to vote and defend our country. A 
nation is only as strong as its people. 
Through recreation we can experience the 
joy of living to the fullest extent and reap 
the harvest of improved health, sound 
bodies, personality and character growth, 
social adjustment, and balanced living. 





The Federal Highway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, after 
many months of arduous and diligent 
labor, the Roads Subcommittee and the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
reported to this body a Federal highway 
bill. 

This bill is one of the most important 
that will come before this session of 
Congress, and it is my hope that the 
Senate will pass the bill by a margin 
equal to the House vote of 388-19, and 
that this Nation will be provided upon 
pasage, with a good workable measure 
that will mean much to the safety of our 
citizens, the economy of our Nation, our 
national defense, and provide adequate 
communication between centers of eco- 
nomic interest. 

The action of the House was univer- 
sally hailed by my constituents in the 
First District of Florida, and the advan- 
tages to the State of Florida, and the 
Nation were well pointed out in the 
editorial columns of two of our leading 
newspapers. I believe these editorials 
will be of interest to the entire Nation, 
and, under unanimous consent, include 
the editorial of the Tampa Sunday Trib- 
une, of April 29, 1956, and that of the St. 
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Petersburg Independent of Saturday, 

April 28, 1956, in the Recorb: 

[From the Tampa Tribune of April 29, 1956] 
Now For THE Bic PusH 


The House looked necessity in the face and 
acted responsibly in the interest of the entire 
Nation in passing by a 388 to 19 vote the $51 
billion longrange highway construction bill. 

The action is one of the bright spots of 
this year’s congressional record. 

At the core of this gigantic program is a 
provision to build 40,000 miles of super- 
priority highways linking 42 State capitals 
and 90 percent of all cities over 50,000 popu- 
lation. The military and civil defense as- 
pects of this part of the improvement pro- 
gram do not need emphasis. 

What should be underlined, however, are 
the great benefits Florida in general and the 
West coast area in particular stand to reap 
from final passage of the overall program. 

Funds are provided in the bill for a third 
bridge across Old Tampa Bay, linking Hills- 
borough and Pinellas Counties. Moreover, 
Tampa is scheduled to have two connections 
on the national system of interstate high- 
ways. 

This community would be the terminal 
point on a route running northward to con- 
nect with a cross State northern artery from 
Jacksonville through Lake City, Tallahassee 
and Pensacola, which would go on to New 
Orleans. The Tampa-St. Petersburg area 
would also be linked in the route running 
cross State through Lakeland, Orlando, and 
Daytona Beach and connecting with another 
interstate route from Jacksonville to Miami. 

Under the bill, according to Representative 
William C. Cramer, Florida will receive some 
$70 million in the next 2 years. The biggest 
portion, about $58 million, will be allocated 
for the interstate highway system to be con- 
structed in the State. More than $5 million 
will be available for primary roads, about 
$314 million for secondary roads and a little 
more than $3 million for urban roads. 

During the remaining life of the 13-year 
construction program, Florida is scheduled 
to’receive an average of $50 million annually. 

All this is sweet news to motorists and 
to those connected with business, agricul- 
tural and other interests in the State, who are 
well aware that extension and moderniza- 
tion of our highway system are basic require- 
ments for the safety of our growing popula- 
tion and for the good health of our economy. 

There’s a not-so-cheering side to the pic- 
ture, of course. The program won’t come 
all laid down and paid for. 

The House measure calls for new and in- 
creased taxes totaling $14 billion on the 
people who use the roads during the next 
16 years. This includes a raise of 1 cent 
in the present Federal tax on each gallon 
of gasoline and diesel fuel. It also includes 
higher taxes on tires, trucks, buses, and 
truck trailers. 

We think, however, this is the fairest way 
to finance the construction program. We 
certainly approve of the pay-as-you-go prin- 
ciple. It is far better than the proposal 
originally advanced by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to set up a separate corpora- 
tion to issue bonds. And since those who 
use the new highways will receive the great- 
est benefits, it is only right that they should 
shoulder the biggest share of the burden. 

The important thing now, of course, is 
to push the bill the rest of the way through 
Congress. 

A quite different bill was approved by the 
Senate last year. It was more moderate, call- 
ing for some $18 billion in construction, and 
carried no tax provisions. 

But the heartening fact is that lead- 
ing Senators are agreed on the broad princi- 
ples of what the Nation needs in the way of 
good highways. Many of them also seem in- 
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clined to approve the tax features of the 
House bill. 

With such wide agreement, there is no 
occasion for any undue delay. Senators 
should roll up their sleeves and speed the 
final version of the program to the President 
in time to take advantage of good construc- 
tion weather this summer and fall all over 
the country. 


[From the Petersburg Independent of April 
28, 1956] 


LONG-RANGE ROAD PLANNING 


The recent trouble experienced in attaining 
the rights-of-way for Tyrone Boulevard may 
well have been avoided under a provision of 
the multi-billion-dollar Federal highway bill 
approved by the House Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

For years action had been sought to rebuild 
and widen that section of Alternate United 
States 19—one of the most dangerous and 
rundown pieces of highway in the county. 
Both the State and county recognized the 
need. But finally when funds were avail- 
able to rebuild and widen the highway the 
appraised value of the rights-of-way was so 
high that the project was nearly lost. 

Had the rights-of-way been attained when 
the need for reconstructing was first recog- 
nized they could have been purchased at a 
reasonable rate and everything ready when 
the construction contract was let. 


The Tyrone Bouievard case, of course, is 
not an isolated example. This sort of thing 
is experienced by the State frequently, par- 
ticularly in urban areas where the price of 
land is steadily advancing. The State and 
county recognize the need for a new road. 
By the time construction funds are available, 
perhaps a new subdivision has sprung up in 
the vicinity, and the price of land has ad- 
vanced. It may be necessary to move build- 
ings adjacent to the highway or to take a 
strip of land so wide from a particular plot 
that the remainder becomes useless. Thus, 
the cost of the highway becomes exorbitantly 
high. 

A provision in the new Federal highway 
bill, written into the measure by Representa- 
tive WiLLIAM C. CRAMER, will permit the 
States to use Federal funds to purchase 
rights-of-way up to 5 years in advance of 
construction. If the bill is finally adopted 
by both Houses, the States will be able to 
purchase rights-of-way well in advance and 
avoid one of the factors in the high cost of 
road construction. 


To be able to take advantage of the provi- 
sion, however, the States will have to look 
well beyond current highway needs and pro- 
vide a long-range highway program looking 
to the future. 

The current State administration is doing 
just this—planning the highways that will 
be needed in the future. Unfortunately, 
however, our past experience has been that 
each change in administration is followed by 
an overhauling of road plans. Much that 
has been planned by a former administration 
is thrown out the window in order that the 
new administration may pay off its political 
debts with new highways. 


The new road code adopted by the last 
legislature may go far in halting this prac- 
tice. But the State still needs a long-range 
highway program that carries on from one 
administration to the next. 

The Cramer provision in the new Federal 
highway bill should have the effect of en- 
couraging long range planning by the States. 
At the same time it should aid in preventing 
situations like the Tyrone boulevard case 
in which a city is suddenly called upon for 
huge financial outlays for rights of way 
when there is no money in the till to pur- 
chase them, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic Party has not lost the elec- 
tion in 1956 despite the mighty blasts 
of press agentry emanating from the 
Republican Party and some of its house 
organs. The fact that the Democrats 
can win in 1956 is well recognized by 
Mr. Joseph C. Harsch, special corre- 
spondent to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, in an article in the April 12 edition 
of that splendid paper. 

For the benefit of all, I say that the 
Democratic Party will deserve to win and 
will win in 1956, if we come forward 
with a vigorous campaign, and a sound 
platform for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple of this country, and bring forth one 
of our many well qualified candidates. 

I hope all will read Mr. Harsch’s 
excellent article: 

STATE OF THE NATION: THE ILLINOIS 
PRIMARY 


WASHINGTON.—In the 1952 Illinois primary 
the Republicans obtained 68 percent of the 
total vote cast, compared with 32 percent 
for the Democrats. 

In the 1952 Presidential election in Il- 
linois Dwight D. Eisenhower obtained 60.1 
percent of the-vote agd Adlai E. Stevenson 
obtained 39.9 percent. 

In the latest primary election in Tllinois 
the Republicans obtained a little more than 
50 percent of the total vote cast and the 
Democrats a little less (the final totals are 
not in at this writing). 

And in Cook County Mr. Stevenson ran 
well ahead of Mr. Eisenhower. 

One primary doesn’t prove anything, as 
political history in the United States has 
demonstrated so often. 

But two things about this latest primary 
are of extreme interest to politicians. 

One is that Estes KEFAuver did not secure 
the 10 percent of write-ins which his sup- 
porters had hoped for. This may have been 
small comfort to Stevensonians, but it was 
of comfort and it put him back in what 
one Democratic politician described as a 
“convalescent condition” after his misfor- 
tune in Minnesota. 

Second, the Stevenson vote ran behind 
the Eisenhower vote, but by nothing like 
the proportions which public-opinion polls 
have been leading most people to expect 
whenever Mr. Eisenhower is pitted against 
any potential Democratic candidate. 

There are probably many explanations of 
this second phenomenon, but there are some 
things about the political pattern in the 
United States which continue to be puzzling 
and this is another one for the list. 

For example, since 1952 the Democrats 
have— 

1. Taken nine governorships and lost none. 

2. Won some 500 State legislature seats and 
lost 5. 

3. Won both Houses of Congress in a 
period of booming prosperity, whereas Her- 
bert Hoover held both at his midterm elec- 
tion in spite’of the fact that the country 
was in the depths of the depression. (Demo- 
crats actually organized the House after the 
1930 elections when an initial Republican 
advantage of two seats was wiped out by 
vacancies.) 

4. Won 8 out of 9 special congressional 
elections. 
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5. Won many cities, including the surpris- 
ing 1955 upset in the control of Indiana’s 
main cities, an event which never has been 
explained adequately. 

The most surprising thing about these 
election results is that the Democratic Party 
which won them possesses no single acknowl- 
edged leader, is riven by deep internal rival- 
ries and divisions, ~has no national set of 
policies, and has had most of its stock of 
old issues preempted by the Republicans. 
And yet when it has gone to the poils locaily 
it has done better than normally would be 
expected in a country which is booming with 
prosperity, is at peace, and is led by a Presi- 
dent as undoubtedly popular as is Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

There is no millstone on the Republican 
Party’s neck today such as it had to carry 
into Herbert Hoover’s midterm election of 
1930 after the depression broke. And Mr. 
Hoover was not a popular President, as Mr. 
Eisenhower is. Yet it is a puzzling facet that 
the Hoover Republicans of 1930 did better 
than the Eisenhower Republicans of 1954. 
And now Adlai Stevenson, by no means a 
popular figure comparable to Mr. Eisenhower, 
comes fairly close to the Eisenhower vote 
in the Illinois primaries. 

There are some facts about the Milwaukee 
vote in the Wisconsin primary which perhaps 
need a second look in the light of the Cook 
County vote in Illinois. There was a general 
assumption after the Wisconsin vote that the 
Democrats had lost ground in the city vote 
in Milwaukee and the Republicans had 
gained. 

But a reexamination of the Milwaukee 
vote shows that the Republicans took 67.3 
percent of the primary vote in 1952 com- 
pared with 56.8 percent this time. 

And if one looks at two wards which could 
be particularly meaningful as to labor and 
Negro votes, the following comparison 
emerges: 

The Milwaukee 12th ward is industrial. 
Republicans took 44.8 percent of the primary 
vote there in the 1952 primary. They took 
40.6 percent this time. 

The Milwaukee sixth ward is heavily 
Negro. The Republicans took 49.3 percent 
in the 1952 primary, and 42.9 percent this 
time. 

None of this proves for a moment that the 
Democratic Party is enjoying a rising politi- 
cal tide in spite of Eisenhower popularity, 
peace, and prosperity. Each item in it does 
raise questions which have yet to be an- 
swered satisfactorily. There is something 
puzzling about the voting pattern. It 
doesn’t fit entirely with the polls of Eisen- 
hower versus Stevenson or Kefauver popu- 
larity. The voting fails to show the over- 
whelming Eisenhower strength which the 
opinion polls shows. 


TE SS 


A Bill To Establish Federal Maritime 
Board as a Separate Independent 
Agency in the Executive Branch of the 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to establish the Federal Maritime Board 
as a separate independent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that I make 
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this brief statement in explanation of 
the reasons why I believe this legislation 
should be enacted. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 there was established the United 
States Maritime Commission. The 
Commission was vested with authority 
to carry out not only the regulatory 
powers contained in the several shipping 
acts, but also the operational and pro- 
motional responsibilities created by the 
1936 act itself. As the years went by, 
serious deficiencies of administration 
were disclosed by several investigations 
of the Maritime Commission. As a re- 
sult, the Commission was legislated out 
of existence by Reorganization Plan No. 
21, which set up the Federal Maritime 
Board and the Maritime Administration 
in the Department of Commerce. The 
Board was composed of three members 
and was charged with responsibility for 
carrying out the regulatory functions 
performed by the former United States 
Maritime Commission. It also was vested 
with authority to perform the functions 
relative to the awards of subsidy and 
related matters. Maritime Administra- 
tion, on the other hand, was charged 
with responsibility for carrying out all 
the other functions previously carried 
out by the Maritime Commission. This 
separation of functions was a step in 
the right direction, but unfortunately it 
did not go far enough. The main defi- 
ciency in the organization established 
by Reorganization Plan No. 21 was in 
the fact that the Chairman of the Mari- 
time Board was made ex officio the Mari- 
time Administrator. This fact alone has 
served to defeat the very purpose under- 
lying the separation of the functions 
previously performed by the Maritime 
Commission. In submitting his plan to 
the Congress, former President Truman 
referred to the conclusion of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine, which in 1947 stated: 

It appears to the Committee that the or- 
ganizational structure of the Maritime Com- 
mission as set up in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 is wholly inadequate for the effi- 
cient conduct of the multitude of diverse 
activities for which the Maritime Commis- 
sion is now responsible. The deficiencies of 
the statutory organization for administra- 
tive action are regarded by the Committee 
to be the most serious obstacle standing in 
the way of the development of the merchant 
marine of this country. 


Experience in the workings of the two 
agencies, the Board and the Administra- 
tion, since their creation in 1950, has 
demonstrated that the regulatory func- 
tions which suffered by reason of the 
limitations necessarily placed on the one 
individual who attempts to serve ineboth 
capacities. This was a mistake from the 
beginning. If the job to be done was too 
big for the five-man Maritime Commis- 
sion, how could one man give the neces- 
Sary time and attention to directing the 
activities of the Board and of the Admin- 
istration? 

During the past 8 months, I have 
served as chairman of a special subcom- 
mittee set up to consider the activities of 
foreign-freight forwarders and brokers. 
These are activities which are subject to 
regulation by the Federal Maritime 
Board under the Shipping Act of 1916. 
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We have held extensive hearings and in- 
vestigations into this subject, and though 
the conclusions of the subcommittee have 
not yet been crystalized, it has been ap- 
parent to all the members that this field 
has been sadly neglected by the Mari- 
time Board. I say this not so much in 
criticism of the Board, because I feel 
that the workload presently imposed 
upon the Chairman of the Board, who is 
also the Maritime Administrator, is be- 
yond the capabilities of any one single 
individual no matter how capable he 
might be. 

Only recently, there appeared in the 
press a story which illustrates how 
ineongruous the situation can become 
where the one man tries to wear two 
hats. The Maritime Administrator is 
presently appealing to the Board for its 
ruling on some matters which are acted 
upon by the Administrator. So in effect, 
the Administrator is appealing to him- 
self and to other members of the Board. 

The bill which I have introduced 
would amend Reorganization Plan No. 
21 so as.to remove the Maritime Board 
from the Departmient of Commerce and 
make it an independent agency in the 
executive branch. This independence, I 
believe, is essential to the efficient per- 
formance of duties by a regulatory body 
of the nature of the Maritime Board. 
Under this organizational setup, the per- 
sonnel and facilities of the Board would 
be entirely independent of the Maritime 
Administration. 


One other change of significance 
which would be made under my bill is to 
lengthen the terms of the members of 
the Board to 6 years. This would serve 
a twofold purpose in that it would be 
more attractive as an office in the Fed- 
eral Government. And also it would 
give a degree of permanence to the 
Board which it has lacked since its es- 
tablishment in 1950. 

In closing, I might say that I have dis- 
cussed this bill with the chairman of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bonner, and he has assured 
me that as soon as the executive branch 
has had time to adequately consider the 
proposal, he will assist in arranging 
early hearings on it. I might add also 
that in my discussions of this proposal 
with other members of the committee 
and with representatives of the. mari- 
time industry, I have received over- 
whelming support for the principles en- 
compassed in the bill. 





Rewarding Irresponsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of May l, 
1956: 
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REWARDING IRRESPONSIBILITY 


For 7 sweltering weeks Washingtonians 
walked or bummed rides to work last sum- 
mer. Efforts to bring the management of the 
Capital Transit Co. and the striking AFL 
transit union together had proved altogether 
fruitless, very largely because of the public- 
be-damned attitude of the company, which 
had in effect provoked the strike. Finally, 
recognizing that it was futile to hope that 
the company would place its public respon- 
sibility first, Congress passed a bill canceling 
the franchise of the Capital Transit Co. after 
1 year. President Eisenhower signed the bill. 
After noting that neither party to the dis- 
pute had discharged its obligations to the 
public, he added: “* * * both the Congress 
and the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia have concluded that the Capital 
Transit Co., beginning several years ago and 
continuing up to the present time, has failed 
to measure up to its responsibilities in the 
District.” 

It is this mood and frustration that the 
House of Representatives needs to remember 
in appraising the bill now before it to restore 
the franchise to the Capital Transit Co. This 
bill not only would renew the franchise vir- 
tually on the company’s terms; it also would 
hand the company on a silver platter vast 
tax concessions and immunity from all but 
cursory regulation. 

Has anything in the past 844 months given 
indication that the company has developed 
a more enlightened labor relations policy or 
a heightened sense of responsibility to the 
community? It has not. Has anything 
changed the attitude of Louis E. Wolfson 
from his expression last summer that the 
“Commissioners represent the public, the 
union represents labor, and the board of di- 
rectors, of which I am chairman, represents 
the stockholders” (thus totally ignoring the 
responsibility of a public utility for public 
service)? There is no evidence of it. 

Admittedly the Senate bill, which instead 
of restoring the franchise would create an 
interim public authority to operate transit 
in Washington, does not provide any easy 
solutions. But the situation must be judged 
on the alternative available. Would the 
public interest be served by rewarding the 
irresponsibility of the Capital Transit Co., 
thus jumping from the frying pan back into 
the fire from which Congress rescued the 

community last summer? Such a weak-kneed 
“solution” would be monstrous. We hope 
the House will recall the sore feet and in- 
flamed tempers of last summer, and the 
reasons for them, when it votes this week. 





The Truth About Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to put into the Recorp The Truth 
About Taxes. The records are available 
for anyone to see and the publication of 
these records, Mr. Speaker, certainly 


should stop some of the wild remarks 
and statements that are being made 
relative to the tax program which we all 
admit is high. The record will show 
thaf unnecessary expenditures are being 
cut and that for the first time in many 
years, we have a balanced budget. 


We 
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hope, with the continuation of these effi- 
ciencies that at an early date we will 
again be able to cut taxes and reduce our 
national debt. A reduction in taxes 
means an increase in buying power or 
an increase in wages for all. 

I insert, herewith, an article entitled 
“The Truth About Taxes”: 

Democrats parroting the Truman fabrica- 
tion that, of the “$7 billion tax cut * * * 
put across in 1953,” by the Republicans, 
“corporations and people with incomes over 
$5,000 a year got 91 percent of the cut and 
all the millions of taxpayers with incomes 
of less than $5,000 a year got only 9 percent 
of the cut,’”’ should be corrected as follows: 

1. Of the total $7%4 billion annual tax 
cut made possible by Republicans in 1954, 
62 percent of the cuts went to individuals, 
only 38 percent to corporations. 

2. Not 9 percent, but 23 percent went to 
people in the under $5,000 category. 

3. Most people got a 10-11 percent income 
tax cut; but for those in the highest brackets 
the cuts scaled downward to only 1 percent 
at the top. 

4. The under $5,000 group received more 
than its fair share of the income tax cuts, 
because the people who paid 33 percent of 
the total income taxes collected under the 
Democrats got 37 percent of the tax reduc- 
tions made possible by the Republicans in 
1954. 

(The above figures are official Treasury De- 
partment computations.) 

5. The real “high tax party” is the Demo- 
crat Party, because 14 of the 15 income tax 
increases (but only 3 of the 10 reductions) 
since 1913 were enacted by Democrats, 


LITTLE FELLOW GETS BREAK 


6. The average $4,000 family man with 
wife and two children) in 1932 paid only 
$12 in Federal income taxes—but he paid 
$266 in 1952—22 times as much. Repub- 
licans made it possible to give the $4,000 
man a 10 percent income tax cut. At the 
same time, the millionaire was given only a 
1 percent cut in the 1954 Republican tax 
reduction, proving that, proportionately, the 
little fellow received a much bigger tax break 
than the big fellow. 

7. The Roosevelt-Truman administrations 
in 20 years increased the Federal tax burden 
on everyone by 31 times—from §2 billion to 
$63 billion. Hidden taxes that were un- 
known in 1932 mushroomed under the Dem- 
ocrats to the point where by 1950 they ex- 
ceeded $700 a year per family. 





The Late Honorable Alben W. Barkley 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of ALBEN BARKLEY comes as a profound 
shock to all of us. It seems that in His 
plan of things the Almighty has pro- 
vided that each generation will have an 
outstanding leader in a particular chosen 
field—an individual endowed with talent 
so extraordinary that he stands above 
comparison. It seems that this individ- 
ual is especially touched by the hands of 
the Creator to be the example and the 
goal toward which all who would succeed 
must steer their course. Such a man 
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was ALBEN BARKLEY. But, Mr. Speaker, 
ALBEN BARKLEY was an exception to this 
exceptional rule. ALBEN BARKLEY ex- 
celled in statesmanship. He was pos- 
sessed of an overabundance of those 
traits of character and human qualities 
from which flow the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity and reflect the personification of 
gentlemanly principles. 

ALBEN BARKLEY died while pronounc- 
ing the rule by which he lived. Meas- 
ured by material wealth, his origin was 
laid deeply in the lower echelons. Meas- 
ured by those intangibles of spiritual and 
character-building qualities, his origin 
was unsurpassed in its richness. He 
came from pioneer stock of the early 
Kentuckians. His boyhood and his early 
manhood were cloaked in an environ- 
ment requiring long days of hard and 
arduous toil for mere survival. Through- 
out the whole of this, Mr. Speaker, the 
light of ALBEN BARKLEY’s exceptional 
qualities shone with the brilliance of the 
sun. The pinnacle that he achieved was 
willed to him by the people whom he 
served and whom he loved in an effort to 
evidence their respect, their esteem, and 
their affection for him. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation has suffered 
a terrific loss. Because of his vast ex- 
perience in Government, his firsthand 
knowledge of international and domestic 
problems, his impeccable character and 
his love of country, the Nation was af- 
forded a guarantor of its security and a 
defender of its freedoms that will be dif- 
ficult to replace. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, ALBEN BARKLEY was 
great, but he was humble. Truly, today 
he must be “‘a servant in the house of the 
Lord.” 

I join with a saddened and mournful 
Nation in extending heartfelt sympathy 
to the members of his family. 





“Jf TVA Is To Be Responsible to Con- 
gress, It Follows That Congress Must 
Be Responsible to TVA,” St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
many appeals that the TVA should be 
kept responsible to Congress. Those 
who know of the achievements of TVA 
know and realize that this agency of the 
Government reports to Congress, seeks 
itg annual appropriation from the Con- 
gress and is responsive and responsible 
to Congress in its every demand. On 
the other hand, Congress has a respon- 
sibility with respect to this great agency 
of the Government. Responsibility is 
not a one-way street. 

There are those who would deny to 
TVA a loan of any further appropriated 
funds and also deny to this agency the 
right to use its accumulated corporate 
funds. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch ‘in 
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a recent story, has well pointed out as 
we hear so many cries of responsibility 
that the Congress has a responibility 
toward a very coniderable part of our 
country which is solely dependent upon 
a Government agency for its source of 
electric power supply. 

A summary of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch article is carried in a recent edi- 
torial in the Nashville Tennessean en- 
titled “A Two-Way Street.” This timely 
editorial is deserving of wide considera- 
tion, and I therefore ask, Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be reproduced in the Recorp for the 
benefit of all Members of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

With Congress deadlocked over proposals 
to permit the TVA to finance its own plant 
expansion either out of its power revenues 
or by issuing bonds, much is heard these 
days about responsibility—of a sort. 

The TVA, it is said, should be kept “respon- 
sible to Congress,” by which it is meant that 
the agency should not be authorized to un- 
dertake any néw construction—regardless of 
how it is financed—without the express 
approval of Congress. 

Among those holding this view is one of 
the stanch newspaper friends of the TVA, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. But the Post- 
Dispatch imparts to responsibility a consid- 
erably broader meaning than“many of the 
Members of Congress do. 

“If TVA is to be responsible to Congress,” 
says the newspaper, “it follows that Congress 
must be responsible to TVA. Responsibility 
is not a one-way street. 

“From the beginning of the Eisenhower 
administration, both Congress and the exec- 
utive department have displayed little sense 
of their responsibility to TVA or TVA’s re- 
sponsibility toward the very considerable 
part of our country which it is solely respon- 
sible for supplying with electric power.” 

How true that is. And how ironic, when 
it is noted that defense installations of the 
Government itself are now consuming more 
than half of all the power produced by the 
TVA. 

Despite repeated warnings of an inevitable 
power shortage in the TVA area, both the 
administration and the Congress have de- 
faulted on their responsibility as though the 
TVA could build new generating units with- 
out either appropriations or some kind of 
self-financing plan. 

Unless and until Congress is willing to 
fulfill its responsibility to the TVA, its talk 
of the TVA’s responsibility to Congress thus 
will have a decidedly hollow ring. 





Two Appraisals of Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
afternoon of April 21 the Honorable Adlai 
Stevenson addressed the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, meeting in 
Washington, on the subject of our for- 
eign policy. That same evening Presi- 
dent Eisenhower addressed the same 
audience and chose to discuss the same 
subject. 

The two speeches were analyzed edi- 
torially by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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in issues of April 22 and April 23. The 
analyses of the Post-Dispatch are ex- 
tremely pertinent; and under leave to 
revise and extend my remarks, I include 
these two editorials: 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
April 22, 1956] 


Mr. STEVENSON’S APPRAISAL 


Adlai E. Stevenson made a sober and sober- 
ing criticism of American foreign policy in 
his address to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors Saturday. 

It was an impressive, eloquent, responsible, 
and constructive appraisal. There was no 
partisanship in it. On the whole, it was fair 
to the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. Stevenson would have been more com- 
pletely fair, in our judgment, had he given 
President Eisenhower credit for relieving the 
anxiety of the whole world when he made 
clear, through his conduct at the Geneva 
Conference, that the United States stands for 
peace. But it is true that the initiative the 
President held in his hands at that moment 
has not been followed up. 

It is true that we, the American people, 
have been drifting steadily downward in 
world opinion; that we are all too often re- 
garded as seeking military solutions to the 
exclusion of others; that our policy has 
fallen into a deadly sterility for want of 
fresh idea; and that unless we move rapidly 
to regain the initiative in the new era of 
world affairs now upon us, our leadership 
will atrophy dangerously in the days ahead. 

These are facts which anybody not misled 
by Secretary Dulles’ incantations can recog- 
nize. Neither President Eisenhower nor Mr. 
Dulles, let it be said, wanted a decline of 
American influence and prestige to come 
about. But it is not intentions that are at 
stake. Results are what count. It is essen- 
tial that the United States recapure the 
political and moral leadership of the world 
which it has come so dangerously close to 
letting slip away. 

Mr. Stevenson offers three thoughtful pros 
posals for beginning that task, and all of 
them deserve the most earnest consideration. 

Like Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas 
E. Murray, he would explore the possibility 
of abandoning further H-bomb tests as a first 
step toward disarmament. He would channel 
more of our economic aid through the United 
Nations in an effort to create a great and 
truly international development fund for 
the aid of former colonial lands. And, third, 
he would change the spirit in which we con- 
duct foreign policy—replace armed power as 
the symbol! of our policy, end the sloganeer- 
ing, bluff and bluster, cultivate a “decent 
respect for the opinions of others,” and in 
general behave as the leader of a coalition 
rather than a big power dragging others to 
the brink. 

As Mr. Stevenson said, what all this adds 
up to in essence is carrying out the program 
which President Eisenhower laid before the 
same society of editors just 3 years ago. The 
prospectus was brilliant. The blueprints 
were fine. But what has actually happened 
to the American position since that speech 
does not match the preview. It is high time 
that our direction be reversed. 





[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
23, 1956] 


So Far as IT WENT 


President Eisenhower’s address at the 
annual dinner of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington Saturday 
night was both reassuring and distinctly 
disappointing. 

The address was reassuring because it 
summarized the basic elements of the Presi- 
dent’s peaceful approach to current inter- 
national problems. It was disappointing 
because the speech was described in advance 
as @ major foreign policy address and in 
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content and delivery did not measure up 
to that high billing. 

On the plus side was President Eisen- 
hower’s statement of three guidelines, as he 
called them. These were: 

First, our participation in the mainte- 
nance of a collective shield against aggres- 
sion to allow the free peoples to seek their 
goals in safety. 

Second, our cooperation in the partner- 
ship of the free community wherein the 
conditions of freedom will flourish. 

Third, our striving by peaceful means to 
induce the Soviet bloc to correct injustices 
and pursue peaceful purposes with other 
nations. 

In rather more specific terms, the Presi- 
dent also used the occasion to plead for 
long-term foreign aid on the grounds that 
recipients of our economic assistance could 
not plan adequately if all commitments were 
on a year-to-year basis. : 

Thus so far as it went the President’s 
address to the editors and to the country 
on television and radio was hopeful and in 
the right direction. 

But the anticipation was for a truly im- 
portant foreign policy address such as the 
moving statement of pacific plans just 3 
years ago before the same audience, such 
as the President’s historic atomic energy 
address to the U. N. or his appeal for peace 
at Geneva last summer. Measured by these 
previous Eisenhower efforts the address fell 
far short of expectations. 

Actually, through some mysterious divi- 
sion of his subject matter by the White 
House staff, the President’s more significant 
remarks were made informally to the editors 
and their guests after the close of the net- 
work address. He appeared to be relieved 
that the formal event was over and spoke 
with relatively more enthusiasm off-the-cuff. 

But even then President Eisenhower 
showed little concern with the obviously 
dangerous drift in world affairs. Instead he 
listed Vietnam, Trieste, Iran, the Suez and 
other parts of the world as evidence that 
things are going better. He had little to say 
about the Middle East and he took no note 
of the fact that just that morning a substan- 
tial group of the editors had voted 2 to 1 
that the United States is losing the cold 
war in the uncommitted areas of the world. 

Following the Dulles line, the President ac- 
counted for the change in Kremlin policy as 
evidence that the Soviet leaders had come 
to view their course as unsuccessful. “Any 
time your policy is winning,” he said, “you 
don’t change.” 

Yet Mr. Eisenhower himself proposed the 
creation of “rotating advisory board” of pri- 
vate citizens to assist the Government in 
the formulation and development of policies, 
including apparently foreign policy. Using 
the President’s own view of the Russian 
change, it may be wondered why, if the 
Eisenhower-Dulles conduct of foreign affairs 
is wholly successful, does the administration 
need outside help? 

This idea of a board of detached consult- 
ants has merit but it would have had far 
more merit 3 years ago—after a presi- 
dential election, not a few months in ad- 
vance of the next election. 

Perhaps the President felt he might embar- 
rass the negotiations now in process be- 
tween the British and the Russians if he had 
been more positive or if he announced some 
new course or challenging departure in 
present policy. If that was in his mind then 
he might well have referred hopefully to the 
London meetings and given them encourage- 
ment from Washington. 

What the Eisenhower foreigtr policy needs 
most of all is implementation in Congress 
and particularly among the Republicans in 
Congress. 

Only last Thursday an important test—on 
the Bricker rider to the International Labor 
Organization appropriation—only eight Re- 
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publican Senators voted to uphold the Presi- 
dent. Thirty-five Republican Senators voted 
against him. Just two more Republican 
votes would have enabled the Democrats to 
carry the day for Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
And so the President’s address, though 
largely general, was good so far as it went. 
Yet, for the reasons indicated above, it dis- 
appointed his audience and doubtless the 
country as well. Meantime the White House 
liaison to the Senate had better get busy. 
When only eight Republican Senators back 
an Eisenhower stand for foreign affairs some- 
thing more than words is urgently required. 





Miss Margaret Moul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, as her 
Representative in Congress, I am pleased 
to invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the accomplishments of a lovely young 
Adams Countian, Miss Margaret Moul, 
of East Berlin. 

This talented young woman, who will 
present her graduation recital at the 
Juilliard School of Music on Thursday 
evening, May 3, has won a Fulbright 
scholarship award and will continue her 
musical studies in the fall at the Vienna 
Academy of Music. 

I congratulate Miss Moul on her ac- 
complishments to date, and wish her 
continued success in her chosen career. 


As a part of my remarks, I include a 
news story from the Gettysburg Times 
concerning Miss Moul: 

COUNTIAN WINS SCHOLARSHIP To STupY 

ABROAD 


Miss Margaret Moul, of East Berlin, dra- 
matic soprano, has been granted a scholar- 
ship by the United States Government un- 
der the Fulbright Act to study at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Vienna, Austria. 

Miss Moul submitted a recording of her 
voice to the National Selection Committee 
last October along with her application and 
an essay on her purpose in studying abroad. 
Her recording was one of many chosen and 
she was invited to sing an audition for the 
committee on January 4. Three weeks later 
she was informed that her application had 
received the endorsement of the National 
Selection Committee. This meant that vo- 
cally and scholastically she had been found 
worthy of a Fulbright scholarship; however, 
the final decision would be made by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

STUDIED IN COUNTY 


After a character and background investi- 
gation by the FBI her recording was sent to 
the European school of her choice for its 
opinion and consideration. She has been 
accepted as a graduate student at the acad- 
emy and will major in opera. Miss Moul 
will be coached in lieder and roles with Herr 
Ferdinand Grossman, director of the famous 
Vienna Academy Choir. 

The musical education of Miss Margaret 
Moul began at the age of 5, when she started 
taking piano lessons. Like so many children, 
these studies were dropped, and, although 
she furthered her pianist talents on her own 
intermittently, she was not encouraged to 
develop them toward a professional career 
until she began to study voice with Mildred 
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Rogers Dunstan, of New Oxford, a contralto, 
who had in prior years sung with such lead- 
ing companies as the Boston, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis mu- 
nicipal operas. Mrs. Dunstan acquired most 
of her training abroad and was a protege 
of Edward Johnson, former general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. Miss Moul’s 
vocal progress under her guidance resulted 
in her winning the Pennsylvania State cham- 
pionship in the alto-solo division of the 
Forensic and Music League contest while in 
her senior year, 1947, at the high school. in 
her hometown of East Berlin. 

After 2 years of academic study at Gettys- 
burg College, Miss Moul was accepted as a 
private voice pupil by Mme. Marion Szekely 
Freschl, then of Philadelphia, who is on the 
voice faculty of the Juilliard School of Music 
in New York City. During her 9 months of 
study in Philadelphia with Madame Freschl, 
she took classes in theory and studied piano 
at the Philadelphia Musical Academy. She 
also coached opera roles and studied tech- 
niques of acting with Mme. Rose Landver, of 
the Catherine Long School and Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. Subsequently she audi- 
tioned and was accepted as a full-time 
scholarship student at the Juilliard School 
of Music, where she will complete her studies 
next month, when she will graduate with a 
bachelor of science degree. 


GIVES RECITAL MAY 3 


When Miss Moul auditioned for entrance 
and scholarship to the school in the spring 
of 1952, she was heard by the director of 
the opera theater, Frederick Cohen, who ac- 
cepted her as a member of the Juilliard Opera 
Theater, which is a rarity for a first-year 
student. On March 7 of this year Miss Moul 
sang the lead in Ernst Toch’s opera, The 
Princess and the Pea. She scored a tremen- 
dous success in the role of the Queen, as 
was evidenced by the compliments she re- 
ceived from the teachers in the school with 
whom she has studied. 

During these years of study at Juilliard, 
Miss Moul has been in demand to sing re- 
citals and oratorios. She has been invited 
to sing with the York Symphony Orchestra 
next season. However, because of her being 
granted a Fulbright scholarship, this con- 
cert will be postponed until her return from 
study in Europe. 

On May 3 at 8:15 p. m., Miss Moul will 
present her graduation recital in the recital 
hall of the Juilliard School of Music. After 
her graduation, she plans to spend the sum- 
mer with her family in East Berlin and pre- 
pare for departure for Vienna in September. 





The Nickel Situation in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, and 
complying with his request, I include a 
letter I received from the Honorable 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce. 
On several occasions I have placed infor- 
mation in the Recorp concerning the 
complex and aggravating problems re- 
specting the nickel situation in the 
United States. The following letter of 
April 30, 1956, from Secretary Weeks 
explains in considerable detail some of 
the facets of the complex subject from 
his point of view: 
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THe SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 30, 1956. 
The Honorable JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, McCorMack: In response to your 
letter of April 10, I am glad to have the op- 
portunity to comment on Mr. Willard F, 
Rockwell’s letters to you of March 23 and 
April 2 regarding the current situation on 
the supply and distribution of nickel. Since 
we are receiving many requests for informa- 
tion on this subject, I hope you will publish 
this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
shall endeavor to explain the nickel situation 
in detail, and enumerate the actions the 
executive branch has taken and is taking to 
meet the problems arising out of an insuf- 
ficient national supply of nickel to meet all 
of our domestic requirements. A complete 
disclosure of all pertinent facts, however, is 
somewhat limited by security considerations 
applying to the national strategic stockpile 
and consumption of nickel for defense pur- 
poses. 

Government allocation of nickel in the 
civilian market was discontinued in Novem- 
ber 1953. Since the passage of the Defense 
Production Act in 1950, priorities have been 
in effect on the delivery of nickel for mili- 
tary and atomic-energy production and con- 
struction programs. Suppliers of nickel are 
required to fulfill all defense-rated orders in 
accordance with existing regulations. The 
balance of the supply is distributed, by nickel 
producers, to consumers for nondefense pur- 
poses. 

The fundamental problem that both Gov- 
ernment and industry face with respect to 
nickel is very simply stated. There is not 
enough nickel available to the United States 
market to satisfy actual total demand for 
defense and nondefense purposes. The de- 
mand for nickel has exceeded the supply 
since 1951. Under authorizations granted in 
the Defense Production Act, the Government 
has taken direct action to expand supply 
from several sources, including the Govern- 
ment-owned nickel-producing facilities in 
Cuba. This Government-sponsored and pri- 
vate industry expansion of supply has not 
kept pace with the increases in requirements 
for military production purposes, the needs 
of the national strategic stockpile, and the 
supplying of the requirements of a growing 
industrial economy. To offset the increase 
in miiltary requirements, which otherwise 
would have further reduced the supply avail- 
able for nondefensé uses, the Government, 
early in 1955, authorized the diversions of 
deliveries from the national stockpile for 
industrial consumption. Such diversions 
total 24.3 million pounds in 1955; 12.3 mil- 
lion and 19 million pounds for the first and 
second quarters of 1956, respectively. With 
these diversions, total domestic consumption 
of nickel for all purposes during 1955 
amounted to 216 million pounds, including 
6 million pounds from consumers’ inven- 
tories. On the basis of current stockpile di- 
versions, it is estimated that new nickel 
availability during 1956 will approximate 260 
million pounds. Due to the uncertainty of 
the defense requirements for the full year 
1956, we cannot predict if the increased total 
available new nickel during 1956 over 1955 
will actually benefit consumers of nickel for 
nondefense purposes. It is, indeed, fortu- 
nate that the Government undertook several 
years ago to underwrite the expansion of 
production ‘of nickel. 

To achieve an expansion of supply, it was 
necessary for the Government to either pay 
or guarantee a price, for delivery to the Gov- 
ernment, that would make it economically 
feasible to utilize low-grade ores and main- 
tain high-cost mining operations. In the 
case of NICARO, the Government invested 
considerable funds in the expansion of pro- 
duction and processing facilities. The initial 
deferments from stockpile deliveries, includ- 
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ing nickel oxide from NICARO, were sold to 
industry at established prices, later diver- 
sions involved premium price nickel. The 
civilian economy is currently paying 3 prices 
for available nickel, a so-called market price 
of about 60% cents for sinter (nickel oxide) ; 
6414 cents for electro or cathode (metallic) 
nickel; a price ranging from $1 to $1.30 for 
Government set-aside supplies (diverted 
from scheduled deliveries to the stockpile); 
and $2.50 to $3 a pound for open-market 
supplies. Most of the latter is composed of 
nickel recovered from nickel scrap and im- 
ports. 

With reference to Mr. Rockwell's complaint 
that his April allotment was cut 15 percent, 
he fails to indicate that this refers only to his 
market price nickel. He will, in fact, receive 
a quantity of the Government set-aside 
premium price nickel which will make up for 
approximately the 15 percent deficit about 
which he complaims. We may add that the 
amount of market price nickel available each 
month is becoming progressively less due to 
the continually increasing defense require- 
ments which consume only market price 
nickel. 

Mr. Rockwell refers extensively to the so- 
called gray market in nickel and indicates 
that this market is supplied by those who 
procure nickel for defense purposes, and sell 
it in the open market, and consumers who are 
able to buy in excess of their needs for non- 
defense purposes and place the excess in the 
open market. As to the first alleged source of 
supply in the open market, I want to describe 
the extent to which we have maintained sur- 
veillance of the validity of defense-rated 
orders. 

The defense materials system, under which 
priority deliveries of nickel for defense pur- 
poses are regulated, is administered by this 
Department. I can assure you that we have 
been continually checking and investigating 
the validity of the rated orders for nickel 
placed upon nickel suppliers. We have con- 
stantly taken measures designed to prevent 
the illegal or unwarranted diversion or escape 
of material purchased on military ratings. 
In March and June of 1954 we amended 
BDSA Regulation 2 to require purchasers 
of rated nickel who found that it was no 
longer needed to fulfill military requirements 
to hold such nickel for other military uses 
or return it for the benefit of the nondefense 
segment of the economy. Significant quan- 
tities were salvaged through these amend- 
ments. 

Individual cases have been investigated as 
indications of violations have come to our 
attention and suitable action has been taken, 
in some cases by reference to the Department 
of Justice for criminal prosecution. In No- 
vember of 1955 letters (copy enclosed) were 
addressed to all of the principal suppliers 
of the plating industry calling pointed at- 
tention to the strict requirements of the pri- 
ority rating system and urging their full co- 
operation. The result of this action was 
gratifying. On the heels of this action sur- 
veys were initiated of all purchases of rated 
nickel in all areas of consumption. By com- 
parison of the rated purchases reported by 
nickel suppliers with the defense needs of 
their customers, it was possible to determine 
with reasonable accuracy where unauthorized 
or excessive purchasing’ was taking place. 
Where this was found, directives were issued 
to the suppliers prohibiting their acceptance 
on a priority basis of further rated orders 
from designated customers and requiring 
that future orders be referred to BDSA for 
validation. While it is impossible to state 
precisely how much nickel was saved by 
means of this procedure, we estimate that 
50,000 to 100,000 pounds a month may have 
been so conserved. This is in the plating 
area alone. We have had occasion to investi- 
gate 46 cases in areas other than plating of 
which 10 remain under study. Action will 
be taken in these cases if warranted. 
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Recently, after careful study and with the 
full concurrence and cooperation of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, Department of 
Defense, and Atomic Energy Commission, 
directives were issued to all further convert- 
ers and prin:ary producers of steel controlled 
materials, inciuding all nickel-bearing steels, 
requiring idenvification of further converters’ 
orders for military use with the special 
symbol “FC.” While this was not strictly a 
compliance action, we believe it will have 
important consequences in preventing slip- 
page on nickel-bearing steel obtained by fur- 
ther converters under their specially au- 
thorized set-asides for defense purposes. 

We believe that the recital of the foregoing 
measures should demonstrate that there has 
been no lack of energy in our compliance and 
enforcement program. We believe we have 
reduced any such illegal diversion to an abso- 
lute minimum. It is our estimate that the 
quantity of nickel moving in violation of our 
DMS regulations amounts to less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the total nickel available 
to the industrial economy. As to sale of ex- 
cess nickel by purchasers for nondefense uses, 
it may well be that this takes place. It cer- 
tainly is not illegal for them to do so. How- 
ever, the nickel suppliers endeavor to keep 
very close check, so far as this is possible, on 
their customers’ requirements and use of 
nickel products. It certainly is not to the ad- 
vantage of the suppliers for their customers, 
to be reselling nickel at premium prices and 
I believe that these suppliers would make 
every effort not to supply their customers 
who practice such resale tactics. As a matter 
of fact, all of the complaints have to do with 
an insufficiency of supply to consumers. 

Mr. Rockwell states that the management 
of the company which supplies him with 
alloy steel, which he says is the fourth largest 
in the country, has informed him that 75 
percent of their requirements is purchased 
in the market at premium prices. Through a 
review of the order and shipping records of 
practically all of the alloy steel producers, 
we have not been able to confirm this state- 
ment. We find it very difficult to believe 
that what is evidently a large alloy steel pro- 
ducer would find it necessary to purchase this 
proportion of their nickel requirements at 
premium prices. As heretofore explained, 
however, there is a fair supply of nickel avail- 
able from imports and from secondary 
sources such as nickel and nickel-alloy scrap. 
Nickel steel producers not only use their own 
scrap but purchase scrap from either dealers 
or the customers to whom they supply nickel 
steel products. Obviously some portion of 
the nickel consumed by steel mills in the 
manufacture of nickel-bearing steels may be 
at prices commensurate with the open quota- 
tions for imports and nickel obtained from 
secondary sources. 

As to the prices paid for nickel diverted 
from shipment to the stockpile, I should say 
that the domestic industry is indeed fortu- 
nate to be able to purchase nickel at these 
prices. If the Government had not under- 
taken an expansion program, which I have 
mentioned heretofore, there would not have 
been this nickel available at any price. 
Generally the lowest price nickel is being 
consumed for defense purposes. This is of 
direct benefit to the taxpayer since it reduces 
the cost of military procurement. I might 
add that I believe it is commendable that the 
producers of nickel have maintained a stable 
price situation irrespective of the demand 
which would indicate that much higher 
prices could be obtained. I would call your 
attention and that of Mr. Rockwell to what 
has happened pricewise with respect to cop- 
per in recent months. 

Mr. Rockwell raises a question as to why 
his company was not consulted in connection 
with our investigations of the distribution 
of nickel. It was not necessary to solicit 
information from all users of nickel since the 
information needed was available in the of- 
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fices of the producers and suppliers. In our 
investigation we were concerned with two 
basic matters: First, the validity of rated 
defense orders for nickel; and, second, the 
method by which producers and suppliers 
distributed nickel to consumers for nonde- 
fense purposes after the defense require- 
ments had been met. We satisfied ourselves 
that the suppliers were keeping very close 
track of the needs of all of their customers 
and so far as possible adjusting their sales to 
meet changing conditions in the affairs of 
their individual customers. 

I will not make any specific comment or 
express an opinion on Mr. Rockwell’s obser- 
vations with regard to the national stra- 
tegic stockpile. I am a member of the De- 
fense Mobilization Board which advises the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion who has direct authority from the Presi- 
dent to establish and maintain the strategic 
stockpile. I and other members of the De- 
fense Mobilization Board are in accord with 
the current stockpile program. 

In his letter to you Mr. Rockwell states, 
“We have absolute proof that some steel com- 
panies have sold nickel which they received 
in excess of their requirements for military 
orders.” We are not sure just’ what Mr. 
Rockwell means by this statement. If a 
steel company was producing nickel-bearing 
steel only for military uses and so rated their 
orders, then any nickel sold in excess of their 
needs would be a violation of law. If this is 
the situation for which Mr. Rockwell has 
proof, it is his duty as a citizen to come for- 
ward with any information which would aid 
us in eliminating such illegal practices. We 
are going to request Mr. Rockwell to furnish 
us with information to support his statement. 

If Mr. Rockwell refers to situations in 
which a steel company produces nickel-bear- 
ing steel for both defense and nondefense 
purposes, obviously the company would re- 
ceive a total amount of nickel for both pur- 
poses in excess of its requirements for de- 
fense-rated orders. If such a company 
should have an excess of nickel for nonde- 
fense purposes, there is no law or regulation 
which prohibits the company from selling 
such nickel to other users. However, we 
seriously doubt that any nickel-steel pro- 
ducer is indulging in this practice. The re- 
quirements for nickel for military purposes 
have been on an upward trend for many 
months. These requirements reached a 
peak for the month of April this year. We 
do not expect a reduction for the next few 
months. In fact there may be an increase. 
If there is a substantial increase in the mili- 
tary requirements, it could result in a fur- 
ther reduction of the availability of nickeF 
for nondefense purposes. 

I apologize for the length of this letter but 
I felt that in view of the general interest of 
many industries in this subject I should try 
to explain the situation as fully as possible. 
Having been associated in the past with man- 
ufacturing companies which used nickel, I 
am fully aware of the problems faced by 
manufacturers in trying to conduct their 
operations in the face of an insufficient sup- 
ply of a raw material. We in the executive 
branch have tried conscientiously to take 
every action which would benefit industry 
and at the same time not jeopardize our 
defense production and our long-run na- 
tional security. It has been advocated by 
some that the Government should reimpose 
controls on the use and distribution of 
nickel for ali purposes. I should be very 
reluctant indeed to undertake this since 
Government controls would not increase the 
total supply of nickel, and the Government 
would be placed in the position of interfer- 
ing directly in the private affairs of a great 
many business firms. Furthermore, with 
Government controls, it would probably be 
necessary to restrict or prohibit the use of 
nickel for decorative or nonfunctional pur- 
Poses. If this should be the case, the Gov- 
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ernment would be making the decision as to 
which private business establishments were 
more important than others to the national 
welfare, which is a function of Government 
quite contrary to our basic concepts of a 
private enterprise economy. Those who ad- 
vocate Government controls in this particu- 
lar case should examine their own particular 
situation since they might find that under 
Government controls they would not be per- 
mitted to consume nickel. 

If there is any further information on this 
subject that you desire, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srinciar WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, November 21, 1955. 

GENTLEMEN: You have directed certain 
questions to this office concerning the ac- 
ceptance by your company of orders for 
nickel which purport to carry a priority rat- 
ing. In order to assist you in determining 
what orders may properly be regarded by you 
as entitled to priority we are advising you 
as follows: 

The basic rules of the priorities system 
are set forth in BDSA (formerly NPA), reg- 
ulation 2. Additional regulations relating 
to the use of priority ratings are DMS reg- 
ulations 1 and 2. Marked copies of these 
regulations are enclosed. Under unusual cir- 
cumstances ratings may be placed under cer- 
tain other regulations but for all practical 
purposes you may expect that any lawful 
ratings will require certification under one 
of the three regulations designated above. 

You will note that in addition to the re- 
quirement of inclusion of the appropriate 
program identification symbol there is a re- 
quirement that every rated order be certi- 
fied and signed by the customer. The certi- 
fication must be in the form “Certified under 
[here insert appropriate regulation].” Or- 
ders not carrying this formula are of ques- 
tionable validity as rated orders. It is a 
futher requirement that rated orders specify 
a delivery date. 

We understand that some of your custom- 
ers have sought to identify their orders as 
rated orders without complying with the 
formalities required by the regulations. In 
our opinion this is an irregular practice and 
orders in this form should not be treated as 
entitled to priority. We point out that or- 
ders not properly rated are junior to rated 
orders. Properly rated orders must be filled 
first, irrespective of the degee of shortage. 

We should like also to draw your atten- 
tion to section 18 of BDSA (formerly NPA), 
regulation 2. Under this section, if you 
know or have reason to believe that the 
material which you are delivering will be 
accepted, redelivered, held, or used in vola- 
tion of any regulation of this agency, you 
are neither required nor authorized to de- 
liver on such order. It has come to our 
attention that in certain cases orders have 
been placed by customers who may, to your 
knowledge, not have facilities adequate to 
process or use the materials ordered by them 
on priority ratings. We regard this as a 
suspicious circumstance and as one which 
justifies withholding delivery until the 
validity of the purported rating has been 
established to your satisfaction or to that 
of this agency. 

An additional circumstance which gives 
rise to question as to the authenticity of a 
rated order is purported certification under 
a& nonexistent regulation such as CMP Regs. 
1, 2 and 3. These regulations have long 
since been revoked and have not been in ef- 
fect since the controlled materials plan was 
superseded by the Defense Materials System 
in 1953. Another suspicious circumstance 
is the use of nonexistent program identifica- 
tion symbols. The only symbols currently 
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in effect are A through E followed by a single 
digit. 

Because of the critical shortage of nickel 
an incentive exists to resort to illegal prac- 
tices and subterfuges to obtain it. Nickel 
obtained by these practices at normal market 
prices can be resold in the “black” or “gray” 
market at exorbitant figures. The priorities 
accorded to military and AEC orders under 
the regulations of this agency are to all in- 
tents and purposes the equivalent of cur- 
rency and must be safezuarded against coun- 
terfeiting or falsification just as currency 
is safeguarded. While experience has dem- 
onstrated that we can largely rely upon the 
good faith and integrity of the business pub- 
lic to assist us in protecting the priorities 
system against raids we are nevertheless pre- 
pared when necessary to take appropriate 
measures against willful violators. 

You are in a position to make a significant 
contribution to the welfare of the Nation and 
of your industry by assisting in the preven- 
tion of violations. We urge you to insist 
upon strict observance on the part of your 
customers with the requirements of the sys- 
tem and to refrain from accepting or filling, 
on a priority basis, “rated” orders which are 
either irregular in form or of such doubtful 
validity as to create a reasonable doubt of 
the customer’s authority to employ the rat- 
ing. You are further requested to communi- 
cate the contents of this letter to all person- 
nel in your organization who are charged 
with the soliciting of orders from customers 
and the processing of orders received from 
customers so that they may be fully apprised 
of your policy to insist upon adherence to the 
requirements of law. 

Sincerely yours, 
JONATHAN B. RINTELS, 
Enforcement Attorney for Business 
and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 


The Late-Honorable Alben W. Barkley 


SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
market place of public affairs good men 
and great men have influence far beyond 
their own knowledge. Most of the time 
they themselves are unaware of their own 
impact. Such a man died on Monday 
last, ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 

I saw a great deal of Senator BARKLEY 
in the last 10 days of his life. For him 
I am certain that they were happy days 
as, I believe, were most of his days. Be- 
ginning on Saturday, April 21, I saw 
him and listened to him at the Demo- 
cratic testimonial dinner for Woodrow 
Wilson. There he delivered, in his usual 
magnificent style, a moving tribute to a 
great American who had undoubtedly 
greatly influenced ALBEN W. BaRKLEY 
himself. ; 

On the following Monday I went to a 
luncheon in the Senate where he gave 
a report on the approaching meeting 
of the Interparliamentary Union in 
Bangkok, Thailand. I marvelled at his 
knowledge of world affairs, his approach 
to the problems of other peoples and 
other governments, and his sustaining 
interest in public affairs. 

And then on Wednesday night of last 
week at the annual Press Club party for 
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the Members of the Congress he stole 
the show—his wit, his humor, his hu- 
mility, his understanding brought him a 
standing ovation from members of the 
press and from his colleagues of both 
parties in both branches of the Con- 
gress. 

On Saturday last, April 28, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. was. cele- 
brating the 10th anniversary of its fa- 
mous program, Meet the Press. The 
principal speaker was Senator BARKLEY. 
His attendance at that program was his 
last public appearance in the Capitol of 
the country that he loved and served so 
well. On that night he spoke of our 
basic freedoms of press and our right to 
information. He emphasized the im- 
portance of an informed electorate in a 
democracy. He told how the dictators, 
either of the left or of the right, in- 
variably suppress information. And on 
that night he did something that I had 
seldom heard him do—he reminisced. 
Normally he looked to the future in dis- 
cussing the problems of the present. But 
he talked about his years in Congress 
dating back to 1913—years of service 
which covered the rise to greatness of 
the United States of America. 

And on Monday, fully in character, 
talking to young Americans he died say- 
ing, “I would rather be a servant in the 
house of the Lord than sit in the seat of 
the mighty.” He wrote his own magnifi- 
cent epitaph. 

Mr. Speaker, this man shall live in the 
hearts of all Americans. His life por- 
trayed the man—his sincerity of pur- 
pose, his humility—his love of party, his 
paramount love of country. 

I believe those of us who serve in pub- 
lic office appreciate more than others 
sincerity of purpose. Unfortunately 
there are some who come to public of- 
fice who, in pursuit of the senational, 
the headlines, and the acclaim of the 
moment, sacrifice sincerity and objectiv- 
ity. Their colleagues get to know them 
and they cease to have any influence. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Senator BARKLEY 
was the epitome of the American ideal 
of public service. He understood the 
greatness of America and the goodness 
of America, and because of him our coun- 
try is stronger and better and happier. 





The Bradley Report of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include an article from the National 
Tribune—the Stars and Stripes of 
Thursday, May 3, 1956, on the Bradley 
report of the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions to the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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The article is as follows: 

ABERNATHY BITTER Over VETS’ REPORT—Suc- 
GESTS CONGRESS WILL Nor ACCEPT THE 
BRADLEY FINDINGS—QUESTIONS PRESIDENT’S 
MOTIVE 
Immediately after Gen. Omar N. Bradley's 

presentation of the report of the President’s 

Commission on Veterans’ Pensions to the 

House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs last 

week, John V. Abernathy, national com- 

mander of the Pacific War Veterans of Amer- 
ica released the following statement to the 

National Tribune: 

“The Bradley Commission’s major recom- 
mendations were fully expected. Truly they 
embrace and exemplify a unique revolution- 
ary, socialistic, and pauperistic philosophy 
under development for the past three decades 
by a self-perpetuating clique of Federal 
bureaucrats with the aid of sundry sociol- 
ogists, psychologists, theorists, and assorted 
eggheads.” 

RECALLS ECONOMY ACT 


“The report is a brazen attempt to wrest 
from the Congress the traditional overall 
prerogative of determining the national 
policy to be followed in treating with vet- 
erans and their survivors—a 180-year-old 
prerogative the Congress will never relin- 
quish. Beginning about 100 years ago, the 
executive department has been generally hos- 
tile toward veterans’ welfare. The most 
notable examples are President Cleveland’s 
veto of the Civil War Service Pension Act; 
President Coolidge’s veto of the World War I 
Soldiers’ Bonus Act, and bills for payment of 
that bonus vetoed by Presidents Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 1933, however, 
the executive department gained the upper 
hand and persuaded the Congress to accept 
the infamous “Economy Act.” But that act 
was short-lived and, for the most part, the 
Congress restored the veterans and their 
survivors to their rightful place in our so- 
ciety. Having experienced the ramifications 
of that act, the Congress will never again im- 
pose such undeserved penalties upon our vet- 
eran population, regardless of the prestige 
of a popular President who may himself he 
a distinguished war veteran. 

“Advocates of the Bradley report say that 
veterans’ welfare is in no wise connected with 
our foreign aid programs. Foreign aid ap- 
propriations, we are told, are used to promote 
human welfare among foreigners in foreign 
countries. If there is no connection with the 
welfare of our own veterans, certainly there 
is arelation. The question, purely and sim- 
ply, is, “Do we want to provide for the wel- 
fare of our own veteran citizens, or do we 
want to deprive them while helping for- 
eigners, many of whom bore arms against us 
in several major wars?” 

“The antiveteran crowd screams that -our 
present policy toward veterans will even- 
tually break the Treasury, but they will not 
agree that foreign aid is having any effect 
on the mounting public debt. Billions for 
foreigners, but pauperism for American war 
veterans.” 

CATCH PHRASES EMPTY 


“In justification of the report, we are told 
that military service is an obligation of citi- 
zenship. That applies to every citizen; and 
until every citizen performs military service 
that catch phrase is as empty as the Confed- 
erate treasury. It just so happens that but 
a small percent of the total population has 
seen war service in our wars since the War 
of the Revolution, and a grateful Union has 
always provided for those “who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and his 
orphan,” a truth which the Republicans 
might well repeat at each Lincoln Day 
dinner. 

“The Commission subtly recommends that 
if any reductions or terminations in 
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compensation and pensions are made 
by the Congress, they be deferred for 1 
year. Could there be politics in that recom- 
mendation? Could it be that the Admin- 
istration is seeking to prevent the report 
from being a political issue in a presidential 
election year? It is a political trap at which 
thé experienced Member of Congress will 
take a long look before he nibbles at the 
trigger.” 


“Where does the President stand?’, the 
Abernathy statement concludes. “The Brad- 
ley report is a report to the President. Has 


the President approved it? Are we to infer 
that General Bradley's presentation of the 
report on behalf of the Commission to a 
committee of the Congress assures us of 
Presidential approval? Let the President 
speak up. Is he for or against us? And, 
by the way, who pushed the President into 
this leaky boat?” 





Iran Still Bars Baha’i Worship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to call attention to the 
religious ban imposed last May and still 
in effect against Baha’i worship in Iran, 
as evidenced by the following article in 
the New York Times of Sunday, April 29. 
It is certainly our hope that true free- 
dom of worship, which is a foremost 
American principle, can soon be brought 
into being by Iran: 

Iran Strutt Bars Bawa’t WorsHIPp—MEMBERS 
ARE Nor ASKING FOR LIFTING OF BAN FOR 
FEAR OF INCURRING NEW TROUBLE 

(By Sam Pope Brewer) 

TEHERAN, IRAN, April 21.—Iran’s largest re- 
ligious minority, the Baha’i sect, still is out- 
lawed and cannot hold services. 

It was suppressed last May by order of the 
Minister of the Interior, Assadullah Alam, al- 
though the pressure of world opinion has 
kept Parliament from formally acting 
against it. 

More than 500,000 Iranians thus are barred 
from publicly practicing their religion. 
Property worth millions of dollars, princi- 
pally in temples, is in Government custody 
on the plea of protecting it against possible 
damage. 

The 165-foot-high dome of the main tem- 
ple, known as the Haziratulghodes, has been 
stripped of the glazed tile covering that or- 
namented it. Now it is covered with sheets 
of tin, and the building is used as the office 
of the Military Governor of Teheran. 

Members of the sect are wary of discussing 
the situation. They are afraid they will 
bring new trouble on themselves. One of 
them said today: “Things are quiet at 
present, but we never know when there may 
be a new explosion.” 

Asked whether any formal action was be- 
ing undertaken to get Government consent 
to resuming services in their temples, he 
said there was none. He explained that it 
was better to walk softly and hope for better 
times. 

Baha’i adherents are afraid that any overt 
move might lead to a new outburst of 
fanaticism on the part of the Moslem mul- 
lahs, or teachers. 
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Meanwhile, they make no attempt to hold 
services. It is one of the rules of Bahaism 
never to resist the will of the government 
of whatever country one may be in. Mem- 
bers of the sect worship privately in their 
own homes in Iran at present. 

Bahaism has been persecuted periodically 
in Iran ever since it was founded in the mid- 
dle of the last century. Three other re- 
ligious minorities are tolerated—the Chris- 
tian, the Jewish and the Zoroastrian. 

All of them were in existence before Islam 
was founded. All are regarded as religions 
“of the book,” and they are not molested. 

Bahaism, which emphasizes the spiritual 
unity of mankind and advocates universal 
peace, started as a heretical offshoot of Islam. 
It went through a process of evolution intc a 
distinct religion. But the Moslems still look 
on it as a heretical sect. 

About 20,000 members of the sect are re- 
ported to have been massacred in various 
outbreaks of violence during the 19th cen- 
tury. 

The latest trouble was started last year by 
a mullah named Mohammed Taghi Falstafi. 
During the holy month of Ramadan, he 
broadcast a series of talks inciting the pub- 
lic to drive out the sect. He charged that 
they were planning to revolt and set up their 
own government in Iran in the spring of 
1956. 

Mullah Falstafi had first appealed to Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi to ban the sect 
and turn its temples into mosques. No ac- 
tion was taken, but the Government did not 
interfere with the violent hate campaign 
that the mullah then proceeded to carry out. 

Baha’i believes and the Iranian author- 
ities give different versions of what went on. 
Neutral observers, however, say that first 
Mullah Falstafi, going on the radio, stirred up 
the public, then other mullahs and minor 
Government officials encouraged the mob to 
violence. 

There was rioting in places. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to get accurate news in Iran 
of anything that does not happen within 
one’s own sight. Still, there was no doubt 
of widespread violence. 

At the height of the trouble, the military 
governor of Teheran, Brig. Gen. Timur Bakh- 
tiar, stepped in. He seized the great Baha’i 
temple and ordered the bright tiles stripped 
from its dome. 

Although the act might seem inconsequen- 
tial to a Western mind, diplomatic sources in 
Teheran say that it was apparently the 
move that brought peace. When the work 
started, the riots subsided. At about the 
same time, the end of Ramadan brought an 
end to the harangues of the Mullah Falsafi. 

This year he has not been allowed to de- 
liver his Ramadan series on the radio. 


Iranians were dumbfounded at the reac- 
tion abroad to persecution of the Baha’i sect. 





Struggle for Polish Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
this May 3 people of Polish ancestry 
throughout the world join in spirit with 
the people of Poland in observing the 
anniversary of the Polish Constitution 
which was adopted in 1791, just 2 years 
after the adoption of our Constitution 
of the United States. 
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Poland gained freedom only through 
the valiant efforts of the Polish people 
who through the ages have struggled 
against tyranny and oppression. At the 
end of World War II they had high hopes 
that freedom would be reestablished, 
and that Poland might regain her right- 
ful place in the family of free nations. 

The infamous Yalta agreement dashed 
these hopes, and the people of Poland 
have been forced to remain subject to 
Russian enslavement. 

We in the United States have tremen- 
dous admiration for the courage, the 
patience, and the fortitude the Polish 
people have displayed in their struggle 
to regain their independence. 

As a nation dedicated to the principles 
of liberty and individual freedom, the 
United States maintains the right of the 
Polish nation to independence and will 
never be reconciled to Poland’s subju- 
gation by Russia. 

On this Polish Constitution Day, we 
Americans join with the people of Po- 
land and those of Polish ancestry in a 
prayer for Polish independence and the 
restoration of individual freedom for the 
citizens of Poland. 

May the struggle of the Polish people 
against oppression triumph, and may 
their confidence and faith in the might 
of justice and the destigy of Poland cul- 
minate in the reestablishment of Poland 
as a ffee nation. 





Pennsylvania Hurt Again by Excessive 
Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the 
April 28, 1956, issue of the Tyrone (Pa.) 


‘Daily Herald and reveals what the in- 


tolerable taxation at every level is do- 
ing to the efforts of industrial develop- 
ment committees in the Keystone State 
to attract new industries. 
The editorial speaks for itself. 
PENNSYLVANIA Hurt AGAIN BY EXCESSIVE 
TAXATION 


Once more, the deplorably excessive tax 
situation in Pennsylvania has cost this 
State industrial expansion and, necessarily, 
the employment and general economic gain 
to be realized from that growth. A spokes- 
man for Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Wednesday announced it will erect a multi- 
million dollar plant near Bloomington, Ind., 
and said Pennsylvania had been by-passed 
because of “intolerable taxation” at every 
level. It’s an old story, becoming more 
monotonously repetitious every day—but 
that hardly helps take out the sting. 

In the case of the new Westinghouse plant, 
Pennsylvania will be hurt in more than the 
usual ways. Workers already here, and em- 
ployed in East Pittsburgh, will be trans- 
ferred to Bloomington. Fine thing. 

A similar situation developed some 2 
weeks ago, too, with the announcement that 
General Motors chose a site near Lordstown, 
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Ohio, rather than in this Commonwealth 
for its proposed huge Chevrolet assembly 
plant. The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, under- 
standably riled, inquired editorially into the 
matter, and in first place among its three 
major reasons why Ohio won, the Post- 
Gazette put taxes. 

“The situation in Ohio was far more favor- 
able,” it commented. “That State relies 
upon industry for only about 15 percent of 
its revenues, while Pennsylvania taxes busi- 
ness more heavily than any other State, get- 
ting more than 50 percent of its revenues 
from that source. 

“The administration (of Governor Leader) 
is, apparently, more interested in courting 
organized labor than it is in obtaining new 
plants. And that, in the long run, is the 
greatest disservice it could do labor. 

“For the fact is that labor can thrive only 
where there are job opportunities. Unhap- 
pily, the current climate in Pennsylvania is 
not conducive to the provision of new jobs.” 

Certainly, Ohio has served her own best 
interests by playing fair with industry. And 
this is continually proven at the polls when- 
ever a real issue has arisen. Ohio voters 
elected and reelected Robert Taft and other 
candidates in the face of the stiffest sort 
of union-leader opposition. Last Novem- 
ber, they defeated the CIO proposal to hike 
unemployment compensation benefits by a 
tremendous margin. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and other outstanding Buckeye State 
newspapers editorially fought the proposal 
because it could have penalized Ohio busi- 
nesses, particularly small businesses, and 
that would have reduced Ohio's attraction 
for new industries and new expansion en- 
terprises. 

This line of reasoning apparently made 
sense to a lot of workers, for the majority of 
them voted against the compensation in- 
creases, although emotionally they might 
have been expected to endorse those pay- 
ments at the highest possible level. 

Granted, the tax question is not Ohio’s 
only drawing card. The other two top rea- 
sons for its attraction given by the Post- 
Gazette—favorable locations and availability 
of land—are heaven-sent, of course. But 
in providing a good climate for business, 
Ohio has proceeded intelligently, and the 
workers, skilled or unskilled, union or non- 
union, have made a good name for themselves 
for productivity and quality. 

The story might have been different. 





Hon. Victor Wickersham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, being a 
former Oklahoman and member of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
I would like to praise one of our Okla- 
homa colleagues and include an address 
honoring Victor WIcKERSHAM, Member 
of Congress from Oklahoma. 

At a special ceremony in the Armed 
Services Committee room of the United 
States House of Representatives at 9:45 
a. m., May 1, 1956, the District of Co- 
lumbia department, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, made its annual Loyalty Day 
award to Congressman VICTOR WICKER- 
SHAM, Of Oklahoma. 
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A plaque was given to the Congress- 
man for “exhibiting those qualities in 
private and public life that make for a 
greater America.” 

Rutherford Day, chairman of the de- 
partment Loyalty Day committee, pre- 
sented the award following an address 
in which he said that loyalty to one’s 
country is best reflected in “the work we 
do and the manner in which we do it.” 
He also said the annual award is made 
to a figure of national prominence who 
does his work not as a means of personal 
aggrandizement but in a way that re- 
fiects interest in the end to be sought 
and reached rather than for gain of 
fame, and that this is the highest test 
of reputation and meaning of loyalty. 

Mr. Day’s address follows: 

ADDRESS BY RUTHERFORD Day, LOYALTY Day 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT oF 
COLUMBIA, VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, DE- 
LIVERED 9:45 A. M., TuEespay, May 1, 1956, 
AT THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE Room, 
UNITED States HovSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Today the Nation and the world is sad- 
dened to receive the news that we have lost 
a friend, Alben W. Barkley, a Senator of 
this Congress and former Vice President of 
the United States. 

On this few acres of ground we call Cap- 
itol Hill are focused the eyes and fond 
remembranches of our countrymen. 

Once more history’s page turns and once 
more those who march across this small 
stretch of land take that march from reality 
to the ages. The line of the column often 
passes into the realm of our national tradi- 
tion, seeming without pause, and the march- 
ing of shadows is joined from time to time 
to form a great company of those we have 
loved and watched and those farther shad- 
ows who we remember only by their works 
and for their very shadow-substance itself. 

Clay, Webster, Pinckney, Taft, are names 
to us now, but are, for ail that, realities 
today as they were in a different and cur- 
rent sense in earlier times. 

So it is fitting that today we meet to 
honor one who labors in the busy and fruit- 
ful vinyards of our national life—that per- 
son is VICTOR WICKERSHAM. 

The Veterans of Foreign. Wars want to 
introduce a man, a friend, Congressman VIc- 
TOR WICKERSHAM, to some who may not have 
made his acquaintance—this is the purpose 
of our award. 

Loyalty Day is a day we celebrate a re- 
dedication to the principles of America and 
our loyalty to our country. 

Loyalty is shown in many ways and we 
feel that one of the most, if not the most 
important means of demonstrating loyalty 
to our country, is the work we do and the 
manner in which we do it. 

Thus we feel an award should be made 
to one who does his work, not as a means 
of personal aggrandizement, but rather in 
a@ way that refiects interest and honesty in 
approach, with thought of the end to be 
sought and reached rather than for gain 
of fame. 

This is the highest test of reputation and 
is in the highest sense, the meaning of loy- 


alty. ‘ 


Mr. Speaker, the ceremonies were re- 
corded for broadcasting overseas by the 
Voice of America. Robert L. Redeen, 
special events officer, said the Voice was 
covering the nationwide celebration 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars as a method of showing the world 
the work of national patriotic groups. 

Omar B. Ketcham, national legislative 
director of the VFW, broadcast a talk 
on the meaning of Loyalty Day, pointing 
out that the VFW sponsored the cele- 


bration, which is held in every State in 
the Nation, as a means of gaining pub- 
licity for those who hold their loyalty 
to this country uppermost and as a 
means of balancing and counteracting 
the May Day celebrations of Commu- 
nist groups which are traditionally held 
on this date. 

Congressman WICKERSHAM, in reply to 
Mr. Day and Francis Wood, department 
commander, VFW, stated that he re- 
ceived the award not only for himself 
but also for the people of the State of 
Oklahoma in tribute to those from that 
State who served in the Armed Forces 
of the United States and are still so serv- 
ing. He also stated that the VFW was 
doing a fine job in aiding the side of the 
United States in the battle for men’s, 
minds. 





Some Words of Wisdom on United States 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I would like to include the sig- 
nificant editorial, written by Mr. John S. 
Knight and carried in the editorial col- 
umns of the Chicago Daily News of 
Saturday, April 21, 1956: 

Some Worps or WISDOM ON UNITED STATES 
FoREIGN POLIcY 


A recent conference of 19 Scripps-Howard 
editors in Washington brought forth some 
impressive words of wisdom from foreign 
editor Ludwell Denny and his predecessor, 
William Philip Simms. 

Because their thinking is so akin to my 
own, particularly with reference to the need 
for reappraising our policies, Mr. Denny’s 
summary is offered for your consideration: 

This global crisis cannot be cured by put- 
ting patches on the prewar world. New 
worlds are in the making. 

Any speedy cure is quackery. The Ameri- 
can idea that we can cure everything with a 
faw billion aid dollars, a few Madison Avenue 
advertising stunts, a few divisions and 
bomber bases abroad—all without sacrifice 
of luxury living at home—is insane. 

Our democracy is not exportable. Democ- 
racy is indigenous, or it is nothing. We can 
help others achieve it, but not by trying to 
make our brand fit divergent heritages and 
different conditions. 

We cannot buy allies. Military aid should 
be concentrated on genuine allies—those de- 
termined to fight for their own freedom. 
Except for charity and the minor nuisance 
value of subsidies, economic aid should be 
limited to point 4 technical assistance 
and foreign financing should be left to the 
World Bank and the Export-Import Bank. 

The world is not to blame for communism 
but for chaos. A united Europe and a 
healthy Middie East could not be endangered 
by Soviet infiltration, or a strong Asia by 
Chinese expansion. 

Finally, in our long-overdue reappraisal of 
United States foreign policy, let us remember 
the-simplest fact of all: America is not God. 
There is a limit to our capacity and our re- 
sponsibilities. We cannot run the world. 
We cannot alone set it right. 

The best we can do is to preserve our own 
strength in a weak world, sharing where our 
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kind of help is wanted, preserve our sanity 
in a mad world which may profit by our suc- 
cessful example, preserve our faith in human 
decency in a dark world which needs that 
more than all our money, munitions, and 
manifestoes. 

We can defeat ourselves by our fallacy of 
easy solutions and quick victory, by the delu- 
sion that we have all the answers—or could 
make others accept them if we had. 

The world is in a chaotic transition from 
an old Western civilization to a new global 
nuclear age whose nature is unknown. We, 
in strength and in.patience, must keep the 
faith and make the long, long fight. 

JOHN S. KNIGHT. 





Eyes on the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article by David Lawrence, entitled 
“Eyes on the Dollar,” which appeared in 
the U. S. News & World Report, April 
27, 1956: 

Eves ON THE DOLLAR 
{By David Lawrence) 


From time immemorial the key to the 
economic future of any nation has been the 
stability of its monetary unit. 

Adam Smith, in* his famous work, the 
Wealth of Nations, published in 1776, em- 
phasized ‘the tendency of governments to 
repudiate their war debts. He said that al- 
most all states, “ancient as well as modern,” 
cheated the people by devaluing the cur- 
rency. 

Two world wars in the last half century 
have debased the currencies of Europe and 
Asia. Likewise, in that period the purchas- 
ing power of the American dollar has been 
cut by two-thirds. 

We in America are at the crossroads now. 
We have a choice between further devalua- 
tion of the dollar and an upward rise in its 
purchasing power. 

In the one direction lies more inflation— 
higher and higher prices, strikes for higher 
wages to meet rising costs of living, and 
hardship to persons with fixed incomes. 

In the other direction lies stability and a 
greater opportunity for everybody to share 
in the benefits to be derived from the strong 
fiscal position of America. 

A crucial decision will have to be made in 
the next few weeks on the course the dollar 
must take. 

For, happily, the United States Treasury by 
June 30 next will show a budget surplus and 
a cash surplus—the first time in several years 
that this will have happened. 

If, as now indicated, there’s a budget sur- 
plus of about $2 billion—which is nearly 10 
times as big as was forecast last January in 
the President’s message to Congress—the 
political clamor for tax reduction will be 
heard from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Politicians will be seeking to give away 
that surplus to those in the low-income 
brackets on the mistaken theory that this 
will be of real benefit to them. Yet this 
would be the very group hurt by inflation. 

What would be of more benefit to more 
people would be to reduce the national debt 
by $2 billion. 

As a result largely of World War II, the 
public debt went from around $40 billion 
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in 1939 to $276 billion today. Measured 
against the wealth and income of the country, 
this is not in itself precarious but it is too 
big a sum to go untouched year after year. 
A government that doesn’t pay off any of its 
debt begins to look as untrustworthy as an 
individual who avoids payment of his cur- 
rent obligations. This would be a serious 
detriment to the financing of a third war if 
it should be thrust upon us. 

If a people show no desire to reduce their 
debt, and if they keep on curtailing their 
own taxes while they let the debt remain 
high, this must inevitably be interpreted in 
the monetary markets of the world as a sign 
of weakness—as a symbol of repudiation. 

Economic advisers to both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations in the 
past have argued that taxes should never be 
reduced when the Nation is prosperous and 
that tax relief should be reserved for those 
occasions when it is necessary to give a stim- 
ulus to the economy, as in time of depression. 

Certainly in the present boom period there 
is no need for further incentives to spend 
or borrow. The Federal Reserve Board in 
the last few weeks has been taking steps 
to restrict borrowing by business. It has 
done this in order to keep the boom from 
becoming a runaway affair and to reverse the 
trend toward price inflation which has been 
under way since last June. -A tax cut would 
be the last straw. It could point the way to 
@ speculative era such as that which pre- 
ceded the 1929 crash. 

So the best thing to do with the $2 billion 
surplus is to cut that amount off the public 
debt. This isn’t much of a reduction, but 
it will be regarded everywhere as of trans- 
cendent importance. For it will mean that 
America at last has made a start toward debt 
reduction. The principle is worth far more 
than the sum involved in any tax-reduction 
plan. 

If the dollar—which now is at about 52 
cents in “purchasing power compared to 
1939—1is to rise gradually, it will be because 
of the sound monetary policies pursued by 
the Treasury. 

A tax-reduction move would be inflation- 
ary. It could send prices up so high as to 
cause a buyer’s strike. It could devalue the 
dollar. Certainly it could break down the 
best-laid plans of industry to spend money 
on plant expansion. If the prices that have 
been figured, for instance, on construction 
were swept away in another upward spiral, 
many such comments for spending in pri- 
vate enterprises would have to be revised, 
if not canceled. 

It is dangerous to tinker with the dollar. 
The whole world would be benefited if the 
dollar were strengthened instead of weak- 
ened. Other nations can buy more and 
more goods and crops from us if our price 
level is stable. 

Throughout the world all eyes will soon 
be turned on the American dollar. It must 
remain strong. This can be assured only by 
a policy of sound money. 





Problems Encountered in the College 
Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, in San Francisco, Mr. John C. 
Hazeltine, Commissioner, Community 
Facilities Administration, of the Housing 
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and Home Finance Agency, addressed 
the 18th annual meeting of the Western 
Association of College & University 
Business Officers. He discussed some of 
the problems his agency meets in the 
administration of the college housing 
program. Because the talk is interest- 
ing and enlightenirig. I have asked 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include it in full. The 
address follows: 

Friends of WACUBO, it is a great pleasure 
to be able to join your meeting today, es- 
pecially here in beautiful San Francisco. 
I am particularly happy to see our chair- 
man, Mr. Wahlstrom, in a more secure seat 
than the one he occupied only a few weeks 
ago. At that time I was startled to see his 
picture in one of our Washington newspapers 
after the plane in which he was riding had 
ditched in Puget Sound. Amazing, isn’t it, 
what some people will do to get their picture 
in the paper. But seriously, we are indeed 
fortunate that Mr. Wahlstrom is with us 
today after surviving this tragic accident. 
The fact that he boarded the next available 
plane to continue his ill-fated trip East is 
sure proof of his courage and tenacity of 
purpose. 

My subject today is the problems which 
we have encountered in the college housing 
program. I would like to think that we have 
faced them and will continue to face them 
with the same courage and tenacity which 
has been displayed by Mr. Wahlstrom and 
that no temporary setbacks will deter us 
from pursuing our long-range objectives. 

The first problem encountered in any loan 
program is money. How much money? 
When will it be available? The deluge of 
applications for college housihg which has 
poured in upon us starting last fall has re- 
quired that we of the administration face up 
realistically to the demands upon us. I 
found my self attending conference after 
conference at the Bureau of the Budget and 
even at the White House attempting to ex- 
plain your needs and to tell the story of the 
housing conditions at campus after campus 
where I have visited. As you are aware, it 
was finally decided that the entire balance 
of the $500 million authorization should be 
released. I wonder if you realize what a 
generous endorsement this was by any 
standard of measurement. In effect it re- 
leased more funds to be available for this 
current year than had been released during 
the entire life of the program. This en- 
dorsement was further emphasized by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s budget message in Janu- 
ary when he called for an additional $190 
million for the program. So much for our 
first problem. The necessary funds have 
been made available. 


The second problem concerns the funda- 
mental nature of the program. Is it to be 
merely a program of continuing direct re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government alone 
with added annual increments to increase its 
borrowing authorities from United States 
Treasury? Or can this program be so con- 
ceived and administered that it can trigger 
@ much larger program which will encourage 
private investment participation in college 
housing? The first concept strikes me as 
being very unimaginative, simply a check- 
writing operation against the beleaguered 
Federal Treasury; a concept that places quick 
immediate benefits above the long-range 
gains possible for higher education as a 
whole. The second concept envisages the 
Federal college housing program as a sort of 
catalyzing agent which can act to release 
many times the amount of the Federal 
authorization from the private investment 
resources of the Nation. This latter con- 
cept appears to me as a challenge to our ini- 
tiative and resourcefulness and the kind of 
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an enlightened self-interest with which we 
must approach our long-range problems. 

Nearly all of you know my thinking on 
this subject. Last month I testified before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee concerning the administration’s proposal 
to increase the authorization for the pro- 
gram and at the same time establish an 
interest rate formula which would be con- 
nected with the true financial values in- 
volved. This formula would produce a 
slightly higher interest rate, actually 3'% 
percent based on the average Treasury yield 
during February and March. 

I can assure you that this suggested in- 
crease in inteerst rate was not dictated by 
any desire on the part of any of us to in- 
crease the income to the Federal Government 
at the expense of the educational institu- 
tions. Rather it was chosen as the lowest 
possible interest rate which would permit 
competitive bidding by any private investors. 
It is not nearly as high as the current market 
would seem to demand. Recent issues of 
tax-exempt revenue bonds for college hous- 
ing have sold privately at about 3.4 percent 
but it is a rate that might make many of 
the bonds of our tax-supported institutions 
interesting either in part or in whole. Per- 
haps private investors would be itnerested in 
the first 15 to 25 years of the issue in which 
case the Government would take the longer 
maturities. By this kind of participation 
by this type of diversion, of some of the 
burden of the great college housing need, the 
staggering requirements over the hext 10 
years, may be met. 

Previously our program for developing this 
necessary private participation had been 
making great strides. Four issues with 
maturity up to 40 years had been sold in 
their entirety to private investment houses 
after these issues were developed through 
original applications to the Agency. Other 
issues were split with the Government tak- 
ing the longer maturities. This type of 
development most certainly has a great bear- 
ing on the long-range needs of the program 
but it was given a temporary setback by 
reason of the unnatural low interest rate 
which now prevails. I am confident that as 
the shape and form of the program becomes 
clear to all of you and to the Congress, we 
can again proceed toward our goal. 


At this point I would like to square cff 
and refute a rather insidious canard which 
has been given considerable circulation by 
one of the house organs which most of you 
receive. It is to the effect that we of the 
Community Facilities Administration are de- 
liberately retarding the processing of appli- 
cations pending the possible increase of the 
interest rate. To me this is hitting a little 
below the belt and I will tell you why I 
feel this way. 


Many of you are aware that while the 
Housing amendments of 1955 increased the 
authorization for this program to $500 mil- 
lion and made retroactive to all uncom- 
pleted loans the lower interest rate, there 
was no increase in funds available for ad- 
ministering the program. We have been in 
the position of processing and reprocessing 
more applications and loans during this 
year than during the previous 5 years im 
the program and have been able only slightly 
to increase our staff. Although our process- 
ing rate is well above the previous years it 
is only natural that backlogs have developed. 
To couple these inevitable delays with an 
ulterior motive, even by inference, is unfair 
to the loyal and overburdened staffs, both in 
our regions and in Washington, who are 
sincerely endeavoring to carry the expanded 
load.- In any event this criticism should 
now be completely dispelled in view of an 
amendment which I proposed to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee at the 
hearings on March 20. The gist of that 
amendment was that the interest rate under 
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the proposed new formula would apply only 
to applications filed after that date. It 
semed only fair to me, and to all of us, that 
no application made in good faith before 
that time should be adversely affected by any 
natural and inevitable delays which might 
have occurred. 

Incidentally, our rate of processing is mov- 
ing up month by month; supplemental ad- 
ministrative funds have been made available 
by the Congress for the balance of this year, 
and the prospects are excellent that suf- 
ficient administrative funds will be available 
for next year. The overall picture is en- 
couraging although we are faced with some 
serious problems in the immediate future. 

There is another aspect of the administra- 
tion of the college housing program which I 
wish to call to your attention. I hope that 
this aspect has never occurred to you for if 
it has not we have been successful thus far 
in coping with the various influences in- 
volved. 

I refer to the inevitable tendency toward 
dictation of principles and policies, of Fed- 
eral interference with the freedom of the 
applicant institutions. 

We, all of us, who are entrusted with this 
great college housing problem stand solidly 
opposed to any thought of regimentation in 
the use of the available funds. I am sure all 
of you realize that such a policy is not an 
easy one to maintain. There are forces which 
inevitably tend, both in Government opera- 
tions and in all other operations, toward es- 
tablishment of mandatory standards both in 
objectives and in actual construction require- 
ments. There is the tendency to establish 
codes and restrictions which might stamp all 
residence halls from the same mold. These 


forces would dictate that the supposedly su- 


perior wisdom and experience of a Federal 
office should establish the pattern which you 
are to use. Even should such dictation be 
disguised by the term “advice” you might 
feel obligated to conform if it came from the 
holder of the purse strings. I do not intend 
to infer that we will shirk our responsibili- 
ties in any way, always available to you will 
be our experience and assistance in your 
legal, financial, and engineering problems. 
As the boys from the country are so adept 
in doing, to sum it all up “we are here to 
hep but she’s yore baby.” In the college 
housing program we have tried at all times 
to keep squarely before us the principle that 
these buildings for which you are requesting 
loans are your buildings; that they are de- 
signed to serve your purposes; that the great 
strength of the American way of higher edu- 
cation is its individuality and its diversity. 
I am proud that Housing Administrator Al- 
bert Cole was able so sincerely to emphasize 
in an article in the Architectural Forum: 

“The provision of housing for students and 
faculty on the campus of a university pre- 
sents unique and challenging problems to the 
university officials and their architects. Here 
as in many other areas of American life, 
where its diversity is part of its brightest 
promise, it is difficult to generalize or to at- 
tempt to impose rigid, pre-conceived de- 
signs. * * * There appears to be no single 
or simple answer; on the contrary, the ap- 
proaches which the colleges and universities 
have taken under the college housing pro- 
gram have all the variety which has charac- 
terized American higher education from its 
inception.” 

The point was further stressed in the same 
issue of the Architectural Forum by archi- 
tects who had participated in the program. 
Their letters were unanimous in confirming 
the freedom which they had enjoyed in work- 
ing with our people. I assure you that the 
respect for this individuality will continue to 
be a major policy of this agency. 

We are using the same approach with 
regard to the new types of facilities which 
have become eligible as the result of the 
1955 amendments. I have heard charges 
that the Agency was refusing, or in large 


measure discouraging, applications for stu- 
dent unions or that it was imposing im- 
possible conditions in an effort to avoid the 
clear intent of the Congress. I believe that 
these charges arise from a misunderstand- 
ing regarding our objectives and I am glad 
to have an opportunity here to talk frankly to 
you about it. 

When the amendments of 1955 broadened 
the program to permit inclusion of dining 
halls and cafeterias separate and independent 
from the dormitories, student unions and 
student centers, health facilities and other 
essential service facilities, we were con- 
fronted with yet another problem. With the 
very apparent insufficiency in total funds 
to satisfy the demands both for housing 
and other facilities we were forced to at- 
tempt some yardstick by which the rela- 
tive needs could be measured. Both in their 
testimony before the committees and in 
conference with us the educational associa- 
tions were unanimous that housing and 
dining facilities should take priority over 
any other type of construction. Recently, 
nearly a year later, Dr. Meck, of Dartmouth, 
repeated this point of view in his testi- 
mony before the Senate subcommittee that 
“the real problem is to feed and house the 
students. That is the first priority.” 

The legislation, as passed, placed a maxi- 
mum limitation of $100 million on the 
amount of funds which could be used for 
facilities other than housing and feeding. 
These statements by the educators, and the 
limitation by the Congress, have thus be- 
come our guideposts in the administration of 
the program. 


While giving full weight to the priority for 
the warm bed and the good meal we cannot 
but realize that there are many individual 
situations which would include social and 
recreational facilities as an essential part 
of the well rounded campus life. Apply- 
ing our policy of attempting to provide in 
each individual case those requirements 
which the applicant feels most essential, 
and at the same time attempting to husband 
the funds at our disposal, we have come up 
with a procedure which we hope is best 
patterned to the problem. We are asking 
the cooperation of all institutions who de- 
sire student unions in lieu of, or in addition 
to, dormitory facilities in helping us work 
out reasonable projects. We feel that funds 
which are available to the institution from 
other sources should be applied where pos- 
sible to those projects described as “other 
essential service facilities.” We also feel that 
the other essential service facilities projects 
should be planned at the mjnimum; and 
we further feel that if a project such as a 
student union can be so operated as to be 
considerably more than self-liquidating the 
term of the Federal loan should be reduced 
accordingly. This, I believe, is only sound 
business practice. On a bank loan for a 
new plant I am sure that any good banker 
would apply the same policy. If the plan 
is unusually profitable then the indebtedness 
should be more quickly retired. We are care- 
ful, however, to take into consideration that 
the institutions will not be deprived of ad- 
ditional revenues which they were already 
enjoying from an operation which is later 
to be incorporated into the overall union 
project. Iam sure that you cannot but agree 
with me on the soundness of our approach 
to the difficult and varying situations en- 
countered and I can assure you that we will 
do our best to assist. 

We have instructed our regional offices 
that each application be considered on its 
merits and forwarded to Washington after 
free and full discussion with the institu- 
tion involved. Several applications for stu- 
dent unions have been approved and others 
are in process. 

As concerns the 90-day limitation on the 
filing of the full application, after the pre- 
liminary approval and reservation of funds, 
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I should like to enlarge on our policy in 
this respect. The original limitation was 
made for the purpose of attempting to assure 
orderly administrative procedure. We must 
be certain that the applicant who has ob- 
tained a reservation will, with due diligence, 
proceed toward the closing of a loan agree- 
ment. However, in this as in all other phases 
of the program we are not arbitrary. If 
circumstances beyond the reasonable control 
of the applicant require that further time 
be permitted and we are provided with a 
reasonable substantiation we will. be pleased 
to grant additional time. You on your part 
should assist us by keeping the regional 
offices advised of your progress. 

In closing I would like to repeat that we 
consider each loan under the college-housing 
program an individual financing and engi- 
neering project. We are attempting to apply 
the same good principles and practices that 
would be applied in any other legitimate 
business deal. If you as college and uni- 
versity business officers consider the propo- 
sition which you are putting to us to be 
fair, reasonable, and workable, and that you, 
were you in our position, would so consider 
it, Iam sure that we both can always arrive at 
a mutually satisfactory agreement. We both 
must remain objective in our approaches, 
giving consideration not only to our own 
problems but to those of all the other edu- 
cational institutions of the Nation who are 
involved in this great enterprise of enlight- 
enment, and so conduct ourselves that the 
best good will inure to the greatest num- 
ber. I would like to feel that a great area 
of mutual trust and understanding has been 
established between us, and that you think 
of us as backing you to the hilt not only 
by providing direct loans from Federal funds 
but by attempting to develop further for 
you the outside channels and support which 
you need to meet the vast housing problems 
which are facing your institutions now and 
in the future. 

Thank you. 





“One-Party Press” a Fallacious Theory, 
Fleming Explains—Sees Charge as Fac- 
tor in 1956 Election 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Press in its April 1956 issue 
carried an editorial by a Hoosier that is 
worthy of being brought to the attention 
of the Members of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 
“ONE-PARTY PRESS” A FALLACIOUS THEORY, 

FLEMING EXPLAINS—SEES CHARGE AS FACTOR 

IN 1956 ELECTION 

Fed up with the charge that there is a 
one-party press in this country, Wray Flem- 
ing, attorney, and manager of the Hoosier 
State Press Association, recently wrote an 
interesting analysis of the situation headed, 
“One-Party Press Fallacy.” His editorial on 
the subject follows: 

In every national election since 1936, 
newspapers have been figuratively kicked 
around because the editorial policies and 
opinions of a majority of them did not coin- 
cide with the results registered by voters 
at the polls. The climax came in 1952 when 
it was charged that there is a one-party press 
in the United States. It appears now that 
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this will be a factor in the 1956 election 
campaign. 

Whether newspapers should defend the 
charge or trust to luck that it will make no 
impression on the people is a question that 
ultimately must be settled. If they put up 
a defense it cannot be of the wishy-washy 
variety. If they lay off there is a grave possi- 
bility that the people will have again lost in 
the battle for a free press which newspapers 
have the obligation to preserve. 

Assuming that conscientious newspaper 
leadership will choose to defend, it seems 
logical that the opening shot should be a 
repetitious campaign of educating the read- 
ers of newspapers on the meaning of freedom 
of the press. It should not be difficult to 
prove that no political party does control or 
ever has controlled the policies of a news- 
paper. That holds even for those newspa- 
pers which profess allegiance to a political 
party. The editor of a newspaper, like the 
voters at the polls, may subscribe to the 
fundamental principles of a political party 
and at the same time not agree with the 
diversions from those principles. This does 
not warrant the charge that those who fail 
to go along with the diversions are guilty of 
instituting a one-party press. That is as 
fallacious as to claim that because the top 
candidates of 1 political party carried alt but 
2 States in the 1936 election, the United 
States had become a 1-party nation. 


RUGGED INDIVIDUALISTS 


There is probably not a profession, in- 
dustry, or business in which the leaders are 
more rugged individualists than can be 
found in the editors and publishers of news- 
papers. Each is a power unto himself in his 
thinking. It is therefore absurd to even 
assume there has been a concert of think- 
ing or some sort of conspiracy that has 
caused a majority of editors to hold back 
from supporting what they do not believe 
is for the best interests of the American 
form of government. The one-party press 
critics would prefer that the people believe 
that. In its defense, the press might well 
point out that before there is a 1-party 
press there must be a 1-party system. It 
is not the fault of partisan political editors 
that principles of the two major political 
parties have changed to the extent that it is 
difficult to distinguish the difference between 
them. It is not the fault of the press that 
there has not been a well-defined difference 
between the platforms of the two parties at 
the national level in any election over a 
period of 20 years. That fault lies with the 
critics who now charge there is a one-party 
press. 

Granted that many of our newspapers 
do not publish strongly worded editorials 
that once featured the political scene, there 
may be a reason. It is possible the editors 
are confused over supporting a party prin- 
ciple today that may become a dead duck 
tomorrow in this era of expediency in polit- 
ical maneuverings. There is still a 2-party 
press in the United States and will be if 
leadership of the 2 parties hold still long 
enough on vital principles that newspapers 
can square off and interpret the differences 
between the 2 parties. 





Television for Isolated Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill, H. R. 10944, 
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which would direct the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to provide for 
the licensing of low-power television re- 
fiector facilities and VHF translator fa- 
cilities to provide television reception to 
geographically isolated communities and 
individuals. 

These automatic facilities are the 
cheapest and most satisfactory method 
yet devised to bring television programs 
into the homes of the people living in 
“shadow” areas behind hills and moun- 
tains where the rigid television signals 
do not reach. At least 70 reflector fa- 
cilities or VHF translator facilities are 
known to be in operation throughout the 
country, and the number may be as high 
as 200. I have received reports of their 
use in the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New York, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Wyoming. There undoubtedly are other 
States where reflecters have been used 
or contemplated. 

Most of these facilities are construct- 
ed and maintained through spontaneous 
community action in the finest American 
tradition. They provide very satisfac- 
tory television reception at a very mod- 
erate cost. In no case that I know of 
does one of these facilities cause objec- 
tionable interference with anyone’s re- 
ception of television or with any other 
use of radio-energy transmissions. 

In spite of the obvious advantages of 
these facilities, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission consistently and ob- 
stinately has sought to shut them down. 
Within the past mgnth at least one re- 
flector facility in the State of Washing- 
ton has stopped transmitting because of 
the issuance of a Commission cease- 
and-desist order. Another community, 
Bridgeport, Wash., has appealed from a 
Commission cease-and-desist order to 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, and that case is pending be- 
fore the court. Cease-and-desist pro- 
ceedings have been instituted against 
additional reflector facilities in the State 
of Washington. Reports I have re- 
ceived indicate that Commission repre- 
sentatives actively are engaged in start- 
ing cease-and-desist proceedings in 
other sections of the country. 

The Commission’s unwillingness to 
license or otherwise permit the opera- 
tion of reflectors and VHF translators 
stems from its unwillingness to adopt 
flexible administrative procedures under 
which applications for the facilities can 
be considered on a. case-by-case basis. 
The Commission prefers simply to deny 
hundreds of small communities through- 
out the country the benefits of televi- 
sion reception rather than face up to the 
task of finding a practicable method for 
fitting them into the national televi- 
sion system. 

I am convinced that the Commission 
never will get around to licensing re- 
flectors and VHF translators on its own 
initiative. I also believe that a favorable 
court decision in the pending case will 
not bring about a change of heart by 
the Commission, and that it still will at- 
tempt to proscribe these facilities, by one 
means or another. Consequently, I have 
been forced to the. conclusion that only 
by the enactment of legislation such as 
that which I have introduced will the 
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smaller isolated communities of this 
country be able to provide themselves 
with satisfactory television reception 
through the most practicable and inex- 
pensive method yet developed. 

Briefly, these facilities consist of a 
simple receiving antenna constructed on 
a hillside near the town where the sig- 
nals of the originating station can be 
received, a small amplifier, and a simple 
transmitting antenna which retransmits 
the programs down into the valley. The 
residents of the community can receive 
the programs on ordinary television sets 
with the use of standard antennas. A 
refiector facility retransmits on the same 
channel as the originating station; a 
VHF translator retransmits a VHF sig- 
nal on another VHF channel. 

The facilities operate on a very low 
power. The one at Bridgeport, Wash., 
for example, has a power output of less 
than 1 watt. The usable signal from 
the facility extends over a cone-shaped 
area which in one case is as small as 
2 miles long and 2 miles at its widest 
point. The facilities work automatically 
and require only occasional mainte- 
nance. Power can be supplied by an 
ordinary 110-volt line, by battery or by 
a gasoline-motor-driven generator. I 
have been told that for the facility in a 
small town in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota one of the townspeople goes up 
every afternoon and puts enough gaso- 
line in the motor to keep the transmitter 
on the air until around midnight. 

The cost of the facilities is very low. 
A typical installation in the State of 
Washington provides reception on two 
channels at a cost of $1,500. One bat- 
tery-powered reflector was constructed 
for $500. I believe the costs vary up and 
down from these figures depending on 
the nature of the equipment, the strength 
of the original signal and the area sought 
to be covered. 

In every instance that I know of, the 
facility has been constructed by a group 
of interested individuals in the commu- 
nity sought to be served. The money is 
raised by public subscription. In some 
instances the association has been very 
informal; in cthers, a nonprofit commu- 
nity corporation has been organized. 
Several owners of licensed television 
broadcast stations have indicated a wil- 
lingness to construct reflector facilities 
in order to extend the service of the sta- 
tion to small valley communities. 

To date; the Commission has come up 
with no practicable solution to the prob- 
lem of providing the geographically iso- 
lated communities with satisfactory tele- 
vision service. Recently the Commission 
proposed rules and regulations under 
which certain UHF translators would be 
licensed. These UHF translators would 
retransmit the original signal over 1 of 
the UHF channels from channel 70 
through channel 83. 

I do not feel that these proposed 
UHF—ultra high frequency—transla- 
tors are a practicable solution to the 
problem, and I feel they should be re- 
quired only when the considerably less 
expensive and more satisfactory reflec- 
tor facilities and VHF—very high fre- 
quency—translators cannot be employed. 

There are a number of very serious 
objections to the UHF translators. First, 
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where a reflector can be built for $500 
to $750, the UHF translator unit alone 
will cost $2,750, to which must be added 
the costs of the receiving and transmit- 
ting antennas and the power system. 
This cost is out of the question for many 
small communities. Moreover, each set 
owner in the community will have to 
spend $20 to $50 for a converter to enable 
his set to receive the UHF signals or buy 
a more expensive set, and also will have 
to install a more expensive rooftop an- 
tenna. 

Second, the UHF picture is less clear 
and more subject to distortion than a 
VHF picture. The difficulties increase 
with the increase in the frequency of 
transmission. There are 13 of the lower 
VHF channels; there are 70 of the higher 
UHF channels. The Commission pro- 
posal is to compel the UHF translators, 
serving the small communities, to trans- 
mit on the top 14 channels. These are 
the least desirable channels. 

Third, the UHF translator will not 
cover the same surface area which would 
be covered by a reflector or VHF trans- 
lator. The higher the frequency, the 
more rigid the signal and the more un- 
accountable its behavior. It has been 
estimated, for example, that if one com- 
munity in the State of Washington were 
to substitute a UHF translator for the 
reflector now in use, half the people of 
the community who now receive televi- 
sion from the reflector would be unable 
to pick up the translator programs. In 
such a case, the community would have 
to build one or more subsidiary UHF 
translators to retransmit the main trans- 
lator signals. 

Undoubtedly, television from a UHF 
translator is better than no television at 
all—where the community can afford the 
cost. However, I think it is obvious that 
the cheaper and eminently more satis- 
factory on-channel reflectors and VHF 
translators should be permitted where 
they can operate without interfering 
with any other use of the radio-energy 
spectrum. Since the Commission has 
demonstrated its determined refusal to 
allow refiectors and VHF translators to 
operate, the only remedy is enactment 
of a bill such as that which I have intro- 
duced. 

There follows a_ section-by-section 
analysis of the bill: 

Section 1 redefines the term “broad- 
casting” in the Communications Act to 
exclude transmissions by television re- 
fiector and VHF translator facilities. 
This will eliminate certain statutory re- 
quirements applicable to ordinary broad- 
casting stations and permit simplified 
procedures in granting licenses. 

Section 2 defines “television reflector 
facilities’ and “VHF translator facili- 
ties.” The definition specifically limits 
the use of these facilities to those com- 
munities prevented by geographical bar- 
riers from receiving television reception, 
and provides they shall retransmit the 
original programs without significant 
alteration. 

Section 3 directs the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the granting of li- 
censes to reflector and VHF translator 
facilities where their use does not cause 


harmful interference with any form of 
licensed television or radio reception. 
It provides that such “rules and regula- 
tions shall be devised, and licenses shall 
be granted thereunder, so as to promote 
the extension of satisfactory television 
reception to the smaller communities 
and isolated individuals at a reasonable 
cost.” 

Section 4 eliminates the requirement 
of a prior construction permit for reflec- 
tors and VHF translators. 

Section 5 provides that any reflector 
or VHF translator in operation on or 
before May 1, 1956, may continue in oper- 
ation until the operator has had a rea- 
sonable time to comply with the licensing 
regulations. It directs the Commission 
to draft and publish the first set of pro- 
posed rules and regulations within 6 
months of the effective date of the act. 





Absent Presidents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to call attention of the Con- 
gress to an editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Clay Center (Kans.) Dis- 
patch under the date of April 27, 1956. 

Recent comments in the press regard- 
ing the performance of Presidential 
duties led me to look back through the 
records to determine what pattern, if 
any, had been established by previous 
Presidents. While so engaged, my atten- 
tion was directed to an editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. L. F. Valentine, veteran 
Kansas journalist and father of Mr. 
Harry Valentine, publisher of the news- 
paper in which the editorial appeared. 
Since his comment on the subject is de- 
rived from a full lifetime of active ob- 
servation, I herewith submit it for con- 
sideration by all Members of Congress: 

ABSENT PRESIDENTS 


This writer’s memory goes back to the time 
when Cleveland was President, recalling 
quite vividly the many, many newspaper 
articles read and the derogatory talk which 
went around, finding fault with Cleveland 
because, as the articles complained, he was 
always going on fishing trips, neglecting 
duties in Washington. He also recalls the 
many criticisms about Woodrow Wilson for 
the time he put in playing golf and the days 
he was away from his office. We can recall 
the first time a President made a trip out- 
side continental United States. He can re- 
call much criticism of different Presidents 
who were away from Washington for, as it 
was said, too much of the time. Most of 
such criticism seems to have been directed 
at Democratic Party Presidents. Now Demo- 
crats are directing such attacks at President 
Eisenhower. 

The criticism is not well taken. 

For two reasons. One is that it is old stuff, 
directed at many a President. The other is 
that the days spent away from Washington 
never did seem to do any damage to the 
Nation and is not doing any damage now. 

The fact of the matter is that a man who 
can get away from close attention to his 
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problems—fishing, playing golf, hunting, or 
what have you—is more apt to think things 
through clearly and arrive at a correct solu- 
tion, than one who stays too closely to his 
desk or advisers. 

“You can’t see the woods for the trees.” 
Neither can you get a good mental perspec- 
tive without viewing problems from a dis- 
tance and through quiet mediation. 

Good for those Presidents who solved mat- 
ters in the quiet of their own communion. 
Good for Ike, that he can get away once in 
@ while and think things out for himself. 
Hurrah for the Nation that we have had 
and have such Presidents. 

And fie on those politicians who try to 
make political hay out of the fact that a 
man, weighted with heavy questions needing 
correct solution, gets away from politics oc- 
casionally and communes with his innermost 
thoughts. 





As Usual, the Administration Tries To 
Blame Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the New York 
Herald Tribune carries a very important 
article by Marguerite Higgins, certainly 
one of the country’s outstanding corre- 
spondents, saying that President Eisen- 
hower is seriously thinking of asking 
Congress to approve a new plan for mak- 
ing available $80 million in foreign aid 
for distribution by the United Nations 
and challenging the Soviet Union to do 
the same. 

The article makes the point that Bur- 
ma recently turned down $30 million in 
American aid, because it did not want to 
be tied to any bloc. If aid were chan- 
neled through the U. N., it would be far 
more acceptable, it is felt. 

The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions has been making the point for years 
that economic development must be ac- 
companied by courageous and intelli- 


‘gent policies that will bring about aban- 


donment of prejudices and archaic cus- 
toms, adaptations of social and legal in- 
stitutions, elimination of social and eco- 
nomic discriminations, and support for 
fair and adequate tax systems. 

These complex and delicate matters 
require the introduction of reforms while 
maintaining full respect for the sover- 
eignty of the underdeveloped countries. 
It is much easier to carry out such re- 
forms through the U. N., which is in a 
good position to spare national suscepti- 
bilities, the CIO maintains. 

Miss Higgins’ article contains such 
phrases as “the sum of $80 million was 
tentatively arrived at in the draft plan 
given to the President, because it was 
believed such a sum would not upset 
Congress.” , 

Also, “the plan is an important de- 
parture in recent foreign-aid thinking, 
and administration sources conceded 
that there may be considerable congres- 
sional resistance to voting money to be 
spent by an international agency.” 
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That the major opposition to the de- 
velopment of this important program has 
come from the administration rather 
than the Congress is shown by a reply 
I received from the Department of State 
to a letter I sent the President on De- 
cember 14, 1956. 


This letter and the article by the bril- 
liant reporter Marguerite Higgins are 
included here for the information of my 
colleagues: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 23, 1955. 
The Honorable FrRanK THOMPSON, JI., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THompPpson: The Office of the 
President has called the Department’s atten- 
tion to your letter of December 14, 1955, ex- 
pressing your support for the proposed 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED). 

The Department of State shares your in- 
terest in assisting the less-developed coun- 
tries of the world to better their economic 
lot. Even if the cold war did not exist, we 
in the United States could not view with 
unconcern the conditions of poverty and 
stagnation which serve as a breeding ground 
for political and social unrest in many parts 
of the world. The efforts now being made 
by the Soviet Union to exploit these condi- 
tions in order to attract the countries con- 
cerned into the Soviet orbit only serve to 
add another element of urgency. 

The evidence of the United States interest 
in the progress of the less-developed coun- 
tries is to be found in our contributions to 
the United Nations technical-assistance pro- 
gram, the loans being made by the Export- 
Import Bank to finance development projects 
abroad, the extensive grants and long-term 
loans repayable in local currency under the 
mutual security program to finance devel- 
opment. projects not suitable for bank or 
private financing, and a variety of measures 
to promote the flow of private capital into 
productive investment overseas. This Gov- 
ernment has given full support to the lend- 
ing activities of the International Bank, to 
the constructive work of the Colombo Plan 
Organization, and we are seeking means of 
giving effect to the economic cooperation 
clauses of the Southeast Asian Defense 
Treaty. The President has proposed and 
Congress has enacted measures authorizing 
United States participation in the proposed 
new International Finance Corporation, 
which is designed to increase private invest- 
ment in less developed countries by making 
capital available without Government guar- 
anty. We are supporting the establishment 
of an International Atomic Energy Agency 
to make nuclear technology available in all 
its aspects and to allocate fissionable mate- 
rials for peaceful uses. Our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities are being used abroad, 
not only to relieve suffering, but also to help 
finance economic development. 

It is the firm resolve of this Government 
to continue to seek the most effective means 
of promoting the economic growth and 
vitality of the countries of the free world. 
In this connection we have given the most 
serious consideration to the proposal to 
establish a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED). But 
our careful study of the proposals thus far 
advanced convinces us that SUNFED could 
not be an effective organization at this time. 
Until international disarmament frees re- 
sources for constructive use, SUNFED would 
have difficulty in attracting substantial con- 
tributions from the developed countries. 
On the other hand, even if we were prepared 
to ask our people to bear a hugely dispropor- 
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tionate share of the cost of SUNFED, this 
would in itself distort the very nature of the 
proposal. The size of the United States con- 
tribution to this, as to any other interna- 
tional organization, must bear some reason- 
able relation to the contributions of others, 
else the organization would be international 
in name only. 

At the present time SUNFED could at best 
be only a token organization. A significant 
part of its resources would have to go into 
overhead and a major portion of its energies 
would be absorbed by efforts at coordination. 
The resources which SUNFED might now ex- 
pect to command would not justify estab- 
lishing a complex internatiqnal apparatus 
which, because of its global responsibility, 
would be unable to concentrate on the most 
urgent and pressing problems but would 
have to spread itself thinly over many con- 
tinents. 

For the reasons cited above we have been 
unable to support the proposed creation of 
SUNFED at this time. We have, however,, 
made clear our intent to join with others 
when sufficient progress has been made in 
internationally supervised worldwide dis- 
armament, in devoting a portion of the sav- 
ings thus derived to an international fund, 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
for development and reconstruction. We are 
now engaged in most earnest negotiations 
to prepare the way for effective international 
disarmament. If these efforts succeed, there 
will be good hope that a sound and effective 
organization can be set up to devote a por- 
tion of the savings to the promotion of the 
economic and social well-being in the coun- 
tries of the free world. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 





[From the New York Herald Tribune 
of Tuesday, May 1, 1956] 

EISENHOWER WEIGHING FOREIGN AID VIA 

U. N.—UNITED Statzcs Wovutp Put EIGHTY 

MILLION IN FUND AND CHALLENGE RUSSIA 

To Do SAME 

(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON, April 30.—President Eisen- 
hower is seriously thinking of asking Con- 
gress to approve a new plan for making avail- 
able $80 million in foreign aid for distribu- 
tion by the United Nations and challenging 
the Soviet Union to do the same, administra- 
tion sources said today. 

According to present administration views, 
a Russian contribution would not be a prior 
condition to the creation of a new United 
Nations fund for foreign aid in which all 
nations with sufficient economic strength 
would be invited to join. 


GOOD BEGINNING 


The sum of $80 million was tentatively 
arrived at in the draft plan given to the 


President because it was believed such a sum” 


would not upset Congress, being small as 
compared with the overall foreign-aid budget 
of $4,900,000,000, yet substantial enough to 
have real meaning in the establishment of 
a new U.N. fund for foreign aid. As one 
Official said, “it is enough to make a good 
beginning. If the experiment is valuable we 
can do more.” 

Although there are technical-assistance 
groups in the U. N. there is no foreign-aid 
fund as such. 

Meantime, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee today that it was President Eisen- 
hower’s considered judgment that any ap- 
preciable reduction in the foreign-aid pro- 
gram would gravely endanger the security of 
the United States. Mr. Dulles talked with 
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Mr. Eisenhower by telephone before going 
before the committee, where he appealed in 
his own right for the $4,900,000,000 program 
asked for the year starting July 1. 

In talking over the U. N. plan with con- 
gressional leaders, the administration is ex- 
pected to make these points in favor of put- 
ting more foreign aid, most of which is now 
bilateral, onto a multilateral basis: 

The new world situation created by Soviet 
entry into the foreign-aid field makes it im- 
perative for the United States to gain the 
maximum effectiveness for what it does. 
One of the biggest hindrances is suspicion in 
some parts of the world of United States 
motives. 

Burma, for instance, recently turned down 
$30 million in American aid because it did 
not want to be “tied to any bloc.” But if 
the aid were channeled through the U. N. 
it would be far more acceptable, administra- 
tion sources argue. 

Also, the establishment of a world fund 
would diminish at least some of the con- 
fusion caused by competition between the 
United States and Russia through foreign 
aid offers for the favor of underdeveloped 
countries. 

Within the administration a strong pro- 
ponent of the plan is Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Chief American Delegate to 
the U. N., who believes that “multilateral aid 
offers a way to prevent the so-called auction 
which some are trying to promote between 
the United States and the USSR as to which 
will spend most in underdeveloped coun- 
tries.” 

Although the point is not settled, the $80 
million United States contribution toward 
setting up a U. N. fund would probably be a 
diversion of funds already requested for 
bilateral foreign aid. 


SEE CONGRESS FIGHT 


The plan is an important departure in 
recent foreign aid thinking, and administra- 
tion sources conceded that there may be 
considerable congressional resistance to vot- 
ing money to be spent by an international 
agency. 

But they feel a case can be made that 
multilateral aid is the only answer in coun- 
tries where pride or suspicion cause rejection 
of United States aid since these nations 
might otherwise rely increasingly on the 
Soviet bloc. 

Important evidence of Asian thinking on 
this point was recently given by David Owen, 
head of the U. N. technical assistance board 
who after a tour of the world reported that 
“Asian leaders underlined over and over the 
importance of an international multilateral 
approach to the provision of technical aid.” 


MUST TAKE INITIATIVE 


It is also the conviction of United States 
Officials such as Ambassador Lodge that if 
America does not take the initiative in this 
matter it will certainly be taken by the Com- 
munist bloc. 

From a psychological point of view, if the 
Russians accept the President’s challenge it 
will lead to more orderly and responsible 
big-power action in the foreign field. If the 
Russians refuse, they will be shown up before 
the worid to be insincere in expressing a de- 
sire to help underdeveloped countries, it is 
felt in Washington. 

If a new “world fund for aid” is developed, 
the United States would also consider mak- 
ing available for distribution certain stores of 
food and other surpluses but only on the 
understanding that they would be distribu- 
ted so as not to interfere with other nations’ 
regular markets. It would be up to the 
U. N. fund to make this decision and thus 
the United States could not be accused of 
putting forward the proposal so as to dump 
surpluses abroad. 
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What Constitutes Effective Political 
Advertising? : 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excerpts from an 
address given by former United States 
Senator William Benton before the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Executive Club, of 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Benton spoke on 
effective political advertising. His re- 
marks follow: 

Kansas City, Mo., April 9.—Republicans 
are relying too heavily on Madison Avenue, 
the Advertising and Sales Executive Club was 
told here today (Monday) by a 1936 graduate 
of that legendary New York advertising 
thoroughfare. 

William Benton, Connecticut Democrat, 
who retired from his own Madison Avenue 
agency 20 years ago, then won one campaign 
for the United States Senate and lost another, 
hailed President Harry Truman as “worth 
more in politics than all Madison Avenue 
rolled together.’ Benton had been invited to 
speak by Mr. Truman and was introduced at 
the club luncheon by the former President. 

“If I were a candidate today, I would far 
rather have Harry Truman as an adviser than 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborne—plus, 
for that matter—my old firm of Benton and 
Bowles and the rest of the big six,” the Con- 
necticut publisher said. 

Benton praised the contribution advertis- 
ing has made to the United States standard 
of living and urged sales and ad executives to 
get into politics. Then he added: 

“Because advertising sells goods and serv- 
ices so successfully many without long polit- 
ical experience overestimate its ability to sell 
political ideas and personalities. Voters don’t 
want their political ideas in packages, like 
breakfast food. They will think far longer 
and harder about who should be President 
than about their choice of a toothpaste or 
cigarettes, and they will think for themselves. 
In politics they suspect the slick slogan, the 
oversimplified solution, and the overstated 
promise. 

“Similarly, they suspect the smooth and 
glossy personality. They look for sincerity 
and integrity; when they recognize them in a 
Harry Truman they cast their votes for these 
qualities, despite what they read in their 
newspapers. They expect some human frail- 
ties; NrIxon’s success with his little-dog TV 
show seems to illustrate this latter point. 

“With Lux and Post Toasties the claims, 
the gimmicks, and the cutouts on the boxes, 
are expected and accepted. But the public 
neither expects nor accepts gadgets, with a 
President or a _ presidential candidate.” 
(Mr. Benton invented the “cutouts” on 
cereal boxes while in the agency business.) 

“Repetition and perpetual reiteration 
don’t have the same impact in politics. Nor 
will the most skilfully televised TV show, 
complete with teleprompter, take the place 
of issues in campaigns. Franklin Roosevelt 
was said by his Republican opponents to be 
successful because of his golden voice. 
That's a fallacy, in my opinion. He had the 
good issues—he was on the right side, with 
the right issues at the right time.” 

Television will be increasingly important 
in politics, Benton said, but not by following 
the advertising pattern. “Indeed, it will be- 
come so important and so costly that equal 
time should be furnished free, and financed 
by the Federal Government, to major candi- 
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dates of political parties. But the candi- 
dates will make a mistake if they fail to 
develop techniques to match their own per- 
sonalities, and techniques which are appro- 
priate to the issues under debate. In selling 
cigarettes, roughly the same TV techniques 
can be used effectively for any brand. That 
is not true in politics.” 

Reporting, at the request of the club, on 
his recent visit to the Soviet Union on behalf 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica, of which he is 
publisher, Senator Benton disclosed that the 
Russians are beginning to go in for adver- 
tising. They use it in four ways to promote 
state purposes: first, to encourage consump- 
tion of crops such as soy beans, which are 
easy to grow; second, to encourage savings 
in state banks, in order to divert money out 
of consumption and into heavy industry; 
third, to promote the sale of nonessentials, 
such as inexpensive beverages, which are 
easy to make and have a wide profit-margin 
and which take money that might create de- 
mand for boots or vacuum cleaners or any 
scarce commodity; and fourth, for the social 
and political aims of the state. : 

“The Russians use pictures of men rather 
than girls in their advertisements,” Benton 
said. “For instance, one bank avertisement 
showed a young man leaning against an auto- 
mobile, with the legend, ‘Save your money 
to buy a car.’ (This would require a life- 
time’s savings for most Russians.) One dis- 
play I saw featuring a girl was for Russian 
champagne; and she was holding not a 
dainty wine goblet but a brimming tumbler- 
ful. That seemed enticing to me. 

“Perhaps half of all Russian poster adver- 
tising can be called political—for example, 
posters welcoming the 20th Party Congress, 
or glorifying manual labor, or extolling peace. 
I am excluding the millions of statues and 
pictures of Lenin and Stalin; these classify 
as political propaganda rather than adver- 
tising as we would identify it. In a sense, 
all communication in the U. S. S. R. from 
Pravda to the circus, is political propaganda. 
There has been no such thing as straight 
news or pure entertainment in the Soviet 
state. Thus the ‘commercials’ on Russian 
TV are political plugs, and the entertainment 
is designed to build the audience for the 
propaganda. 

“What is now emerging which is new is 
conimercial advertising for economic pur- 
poses. I had many reports that Anastas Mi- 
koyan, minister of commerce and a member 
of the party Presidium, and other leaders are 
increasingly alert to the great possibilities in 
advertising for the development of the Soviet 
economy.” 





“TVA Never Claimed To Be a Yardstick 
for Private Industry,” Said Mr. Clapp 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the claims most frequently made by pro- 
ponents of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is that it was set up as a “yardstick” 
against which private utility rates and 
methods could be measured. There has 
of course been no justification for this 
claim, as TVA operates with benefits and 
subsidies which a private utility does not 
have. 

It is interesting therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
to read the hearing on the Government 
corporations appropriation bill for fiscal 
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year 1948—H. R. 3756—80th Congress, 
1st session, at page 132. Mr. Clapp? the 
Chairman of the Board for the TVA, was 
being questioned by a member of the 
Senate committee. The question was 
asked, regarding TVA: 

At one time, was it not supposed to be 
used as a yardstick for private industry? 

To which Mr. Clapp replied: 

Well, there have been claims made that 
the TVA power system would set up a yard- 
stick. The TVA has not developed or elab- 
orated on that or made that claim. 


That, Mr. Speaker, should quiet that 
particular fallacy about the benefits of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority under 
the existing system. 





New Soil Bank Bill in House 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, no one in the 
last 3 years has worked harder in the 
House for the general interests of agri- 
culture than the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Two years ago he was one of the spon- 
sors of Public Law 480, more commonly 
known as the Surplus Agriculture Dis- 
posal Act of 1954. The purpose of this 
act was to make possible a larger sale of 
our surplus agricultural goods in foreign 
markets. 

When I was chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture in the 83d 
Congress, the gentleman from Illinois 
was one of the first outspoken advocates 
of the soil-bank plan. He has worked 
continuously for the enactment of that 
legislation over the last 3 years. 

I was happy to learn that one of his 
constituents has expressed it in an edi- 
torial. Mr. Speaker, I append herewith 
an editorial from the Moultrie County 
News of April 27, which I have received 
today, on the services of the gentleman 
from Illinois in behalf of agriculture: 

New Soi. BANK BILL IN HOUSE 

Congress can pass a soil-bank bill this year 
if it will compromise its partisan differences 
and start hearing soon on a bill introduced 
last week by WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, Represent- 
ative from the 22d District, which includes 
the county of Moultrie. Mr. SPRINGER intro- 
duced the new bill, designated as H. R. 10608, 
on Thursday, the day after the vote to over- 
ride the President’s veto failed. 

In introducing the bill Mr. Sprincer told 
of the need to pass the soil-bank plan this 
year so that it can be fully effective in 1957. 
He pointed out, as did this newspaper last 
week, that it is virtually impossible for Con- 
gress to convene in January and have time 
enough to pass a farm bill the same year that 
can be put into full effect. 

Mr. SPRINGER has been a strong supporter 
of the soil-bank plan for the last 3 years. In 
fact he was a supporter of such a plan before 
it was ever considered by Congress. Since he 
represents in Congress the agricultural dis- 
trict in Illinois where the soil-bank plan orig- 
inated, it is most fitting and proper that he 
sponsor this new House bill, 
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It should also be recalled that Mr. SPRINGER 
was ome of the authors of the Surplus Agri- 
cultural Disposal Act. This is a bill to help 
sell surpluses overseas, and the records show 
that it has succeeded remarkably well. 

Mr. SprINGER has the interests of agricul- 
ture at heart, and is working diligently at 
the task of getting legislation passed that will 
help the farmer. 


Targets for the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues who wétnessed the impressive 
display of Navy might at Guatanamo Bay 
last month should ask themselves the 
question, “Why this show of American 
strength at sea?” Or, as one of the great 
leaders of World War II puts it, “Is the 
Navy building targets for an enemy?” 
For a supercarrier, with its satellites— 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and 
other auxiliaries—is certainly a vulner- 
able target in this air-atomic age. Mod- 
ern radar being what it is, there can be no 
safe place for the supercarrier flotilla to 
hide from enemy aircraft; nor will speed 
save it, for the flotilla can move no faster 
than its slowest component vessel. 

If the supercarrier and its satellites 
make good targets for enemy aircraft, 
they make equally good targets for enemy 
submarines. Russia is turning out mod- 
ern submarines at the reported rate of 
75 ayear. Aircraft—land based or car- 
rier based—can be used to fight sub- 
marines; but carrier based aircraft with 
their own base destroyed by the enemy, 
may find no place to land. 

The most important question which 
the supercarrier raises, however, is a 
question of the economical use of the Na- 
tion’s resources. We can achieve bank- 
ruptcy in building defense. Certainly 
we can do that very quickly—and achieve 
defeat as well—if we build weapons we 
don’t need, and can’t use effectively, 
while neglecting to build the very weap- 
ons—the long-range, land-based bomb- 
ers—on which our survival as a Nation 
may well depend. 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues I wish to insert in the REcorp 
some terse and impressive remarks on 
this subject made by that great air 
leader, Gen. Carl Spaatz, USAF, retired, 
former Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force. How the Navy has adjusted 
itself to the atomic age, if not to the 
realities of national defense in the atomic 
age, is the subject of General Spaatz’ 
remarks in Newsweek magazine of April 
16, 1956. The survival of our Nation or 
the survival of the United States Navy is 
the question, and General Spaatz gives 
his answer, as follows: 

Is THE Navy BUILDING TARGETS FOR AN ENEMY? 

The array of 50 warships assembled by the 
United States Navy last month at Guan- 
tanamo Bay made an impressive show of 
American might at sea. It also was instruc- 
tive as a preview of the Navy’s adjustment 
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to the atomic age. What it showed was that 
the new Navy is to be a collection of super- 
carriers, or floating air bases, each attended 
and guarded by a swarm of supporting sur- 
face craft. 

The theory is that these bases can be 
moved rapidly to any part of the globe where 
air strength is needed for offensive opera- 
tions and that they will be less vulnerable 
than fixed land bases on the defensive. This 
is a plausible enough theory but subject to 
question on several counts. 

Obviously, the first question is whether 
the Navy, by placing so much reliance on 
supercarriers, isn’t just building targets for 
the Soviet Union’s submarine fleet. With 
Russia turning out submarines at the re- 
ported rate of 75 a year, it would appear that 
the United States Navy’s most urgent task 
is to find an antidote for the weapon which 
plagued us in both the First and Second 
World Wars and is bound to be a serious 
threat to our survival in the third world 
war, if and when it comes. 

While the supercarriers can be used to fight 
submarines, it is highly questionable, to say 
the least, whether it is the most efficient or 
the least costly instrument available for this 
purpose. 

The second question raised by the super- 
carrier concerns its own ability to survive in 
an atomic world at war. The argument that 
its speed and maneuverability make it rela- 
tively invulnerable -won’t bear close exam- 
ination. It must be remembered that a car- 
rier is not just a carrier but the center of a 
swarm of ships—cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, and other auxiliaries—and that it 
can be no faster than the slowest of its 
satellites. 

Modern radar being what it is, enemy air 
reconnaisance of sea areas will be efficient in 
another war, day and night, regardless of 
weather. A few modern airplanes can patrol 
a tremendous area. There will be no safe 
place for the supercarrier and its supporting 
units to hide. 

The third vital question about the super- 
carrier has to do with economical use of the 
Nation’s resources. Modern weapons are all 
expensive, not just in terms of dollars but in 
resources—material and human. Unless our 
resources are used wisely and economically, 
we shall bankrupt ourselves in the long 
struggle ahead. The time has come for a 
very searching analysis to determine in what 
weapons and weapon carriers the national- 
defense dollar should be invested to get the 
greatest return. 

Our very survival as a Nation depends upon 
the foresight we use in the maintenance of 
the proper forces in being, now and in the 
future, with a minimum expenditure of our 
resources. The taxpayers are entitled to a 
critical examination of the roles and missions 
assigned to the military forces. ‘This exam- 
ination should be nonpolitical and beyond 
the influence of service pressures in its 
conduct. 


Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars have served their 
country well in establishing Loyalty Day 
as an occasion on which every loyal 
citizen may “stand up and be counted.” 
In place of the shrill whinings and 
rumbling threats of a few Communists 
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and fellow travelers, following the red 
flag in a May Day parade, we have the 
full-throated shout of millions of citi- 
zens, united in their love of the flag of 
the United States of America. On this 
day we can show, to ourselves and to 
the world, the strength of a people de- 
voted to freedom. 

Almost 25 centuries ago Herodotus 
wrote: 

While the Athenians were ruled by tyrants, 
they were no better in the things of war 
than any of those that dwelt round about 
them; but when they were rid of tyrants, 
they became the best by far. From this it 
is plain that while they were held under, 
they fought ill purposely, as men that work 
for a master, but when they were set free, 
each one was eager to accomplish somewhat 
for himself. 


Through the centuries it has been true, 
and it is true today. The man who fights 
for freedom, and, in freedom, the man 
who fights for himself and his family, 
who fights for his neighbor and side by 
side with his neighbor, is the most for- 
midable of warriors. This fierce love of 
freedom is no matter of oratory or easy 
platitude, but a strength that, unspoken, 
fills the very food we eat, the ground we 
walk on, and the air we breathe. The 
American hears-it in. every voice of na- 
ture, from birdsong to thunderbolt. It 
is good to take this occasion to let the 
world hear, from our 150 millions, the 
ringing slogan, ‘‘Loyalty means liberty.” 


Flammable Fabrics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, while 
no further action has been taken in re- 
cent weeks by certain Japanese and 
American lobbyists to revive the cam- 
paign to amend and thereby weaken the 
Flammable Fabrics Act, we who were 
sponsors and supporters of this protec- 
tive legislation must not interpret this as 
a sign that all is well, and allow our vigi- 
lance to be relaxed. 

‘The danger of death and painful in- 
jury is too real and too present. We need 
go on farther than the neighboring city 
of Baltimore, where but for a quick- 
thinking clergyman and a woman wor- 
shipper, a little boy’s life might have 
been lost. There can be no more impres- 
Sive testimony to the need for unswerv- 
ing resistance against any and all at- 
tempts to debilitate the effectiveness of 
the Flammable Fabrics Act, than the fol- 
lowing Associated Press story that ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Paterson 
(N. J.) Morning Call: 

CoaT AND HOLY WATER USED To DousE FIRE ON 
ALTAR Boy’s Gown 

BALTIMORE.—The filmy dress of 9-year-old 
altar boy Albert Longmire caught fire as he 
was lighting candles yesterday during novena 
services at St. Edward’s Catholic Church, 

His cassock and surplice blazed up. 
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The Reverend John Kerr, conducting serv- 
ices, leaped from the pulpit, hurdled the altar 
rail, grabbed a woman’s coat, wrapped it 
around the boy and beat out the flames. A 
woman helped put out the flames with holy 
water. 

At Lutheran Hospital the youth was re- 
ported in serious condition with third-degree 
burns over the upper half of his body. 





Soil Bank’s Saga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, now that the administration 
has tenderly clasped the-soil bank to its 
political bosom it might be well to review 
a little of the idea’s past history. 

The Washington Post of April 29, 1956, 
carried an interesting account of the 
soil-bank idea. Included in the sum- 
mary is the fact that my good friend and 
colleague the Honorable FRED MARSHALL, 
of Minnesota, revived the idea in the 
present era. Here is the Post’s summary. 

Som BANK’s SAGA 

The administration’s soil bank—now 
smack: in the center of a bitter Democratic- 
GOP farm feud—had its beginning 2 years 
ago in an atmosphere of complete bipartisan 
harmony. 

It was a Democrat—Representative FREp 
MARSHALL, of Minnesota—who first brought 
the notion to Washington. MARSHALL in 
turn got the idea from constituents. While 
visiting his district, he heard his farmers 
talking about a proposition they called 
“diverted acreage.” 

Some asked him if something could be 
done legislatively to reward farmers who were 
willing to take cropland out of production 
and plant it in cover crops. 

When MarRSHALL got back to Washington, 
he found some of his fellow Members think- 
ing in much the same terms. He talked the 
idea over with his GOP colleague, Repre- 
sentative H. CarRL ANDERSEN, Of Minnesota. 
Both agreed to put in identical bills. Across 
the Capitol, Senator HuBEerT HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, put one in, too. 

A few months later the American Farm 
Bureau Federation indorsed the same gen- 
eral notion, under the new and impressive 
title of soil bank. It was under this title 
that the administration later came out for 
it, with a few added wrinkles, after stoutly 
opposing the original plan. 

In the battle for political credit which 
followed Mr. Eisenhower's veto of the farm 
bill, Democrats insisted Mr. Eisenhower al- 
ready had authority to set up such a bank. 

For their authority they went back to a 
law enacted 20 years ago, near the end of 
President Roosevelt’s first term—the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 

Last week Representative CLirrorp R. 
Hope, Republican, of Kansas, whose knowl- 
edge of farm problems has earned him the 
nickname of “Mr. Agriculture” at the Cap- 
itol, recalled the circumstances under which 
that first soil bank was born. 

On January 6, 1936, the Supreme Court 
had voided the New Deal’s AAA processing 
taxes. The Roosevelt farm program prac- 
tically collapsed. 

Overnight the Democrats had come up 
with a new plan to make payments directly 
to farmers in return for soil-conservation 
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practices, which included taking cropland 
out of production. 

Hope revealed that the real authors of that 
original 1936 act were just a couple of very 
bright Washington newspapermen. They 
suggested the idea to AAA Administrator 
Chester Davis. 

Their names: Felix Belair of the New York 
Times and James Russell Wiggins, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. Wiggins today is vice president and 
executive editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 





The Last Word on Welfare Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of talk about so-called 
abuses in the handling of employee wel- 
fare and pension funds. I would like to 
call your attention to the fact that a 
colleague from my State of Illinois, the 
senior Senator [Mr. DoucG.tas], has con- 
ducted an investigation and turned in a 
report that has been strongly endorsed 
by union leaders, including President 
George Meany, of the merged labor fed- 
eration, the AFL-CIO. 

It is not generally realized that the 
abuses in handling welfare and pension 
funds included improper practices by a 
few insurance companies, banks, and 
businessmen, as well as by a small num- 
ber of faithless union officials. 

It is not generally realized that the 
report turned in by Senator DovucLas said 
that even pension plans operated by em- 
ployers alone should be subject to strict 
accounting and that the rights of em- 
ployees under such plans should be safe- 
guarded by acquainting them, annually, 
with the deferred pay they are promised 
in the form of pensions. 

It is not generally recognized that 
while Mr. Meany has praised the work 
of the Douglas Senate subcommittee, and 
with minor reservations endorsed its de- 
mand for full disclosure of all details 
of all employee pension and welfare 
funds, the Senator has not yet received 
similar support from equally eminent 
spokesmen of the insurance and bank- 
ing and businessmen communities. 


Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on the thorough 
and extensive report on welfare and pen- 
sion funds issued by the Senate sub- 
committee headed by Senator Dove tas: 

THE Last WorRD ON WELFARE FUNDS 


The Douglas subcommittee in the Senate 
has-just filed a 182,000-word report on em- 
ployee welfare and pension funds. This 
ought to exhaust the subject, and the result 
of the group’s long work and lengthy report 
is important to millions of Americans. 

In sum, the bipartisan committee under 
Senator Dovuc as, of Illinois, proposes Federal 
legislation requiring full financial disclo- 
sures from nearly all employee welfare and 
pension funds. The group suggests that 
some Federal agency be given power to com- 
pel honest disclosures. 
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Why is this important to the public? Be- 
cause the subcommittee found that more 
than 75 million persons—employees and de- 
pendents—are covered in some measure by 
such protective funds. That is about half 
the Nation’s population. 

Moreover, between twenty and twenty-five 
billion dollars have been amassed under 
these programs to help provide for the risks 
and illnesses and old age of employees. Those 
promised such protection have an interest 
in knowing whether they are getting it. 

Last year a New York State Insurance De- 
partment report showed that 62 of 135 union 
welfare funds under study had been mis- 
handled. The AFL-CIO has already looked 
into such reports, and its president, George 
Meany, says he welcomes the Douglas report 
and agrees with it in general principles. 

But the Senate group was interested in the 
whole broad field of welfare financing and 
not just union funds. And in their search 
the Senators found that while ignorance and 
extravagance had indeed caused a dissipation 
of some funds, many abuses involved certain 
insurance practices, such as excessive com- 
missions and fees. 

In consequence, the Douglas subcommit- 
tee’s disclosure plan makes no distinction be- 
tween funds operated by unions, manage- 
ment, or trustees. It makes no distinction 
between funds built entirely with employer's 
contributions and those to which the em- 
ployees contribute. All such funds covering 
more than 25 employees would have to be 
registered, and all covering more than 100 
employees would have to be reported in 
detail. 

The Senators’ reasoning here is that both 
Congress and the courts have held that em- 
ployer contributions are in the nature of 
compensation for employees. Thus, employ- 
ees have a right to know how the funds are 
administered. In addition, the sums in- 
volved are of such magnitude as to be a 
matter of consequence to the national econ- 
omy. Hence, the Government has a right to 
know whether the money is in good hands. 

Both the exhaustive work behind the 
Douglas subcommittee report and the logic 
of its conclusions ought to command the 
attention of Congress. 





A Stark Warning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial entitled ““A Stark Warning,” 
which appeared in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune: 

It is indeed a stark warning which Gen. 
Curtis LeMay, chief of the United States 
Strategic Air Command, has just delivered. 
In his realistic testimony before the Senate 
subcommittee investigating this country’s 
adequacy of air power as against the U. S. 
S. R., the general has made it very plain 
that we are losing ground. While he be- 
lieves that for all the Soviet advances the 
United States now possesses “the capability 
of winning any war the Soviets might start,” 
this victory would not be achieved without 
“receiving very serious damage.” But he 
goes on to say: “Five years ago we could have 
won the war without the country receiving 
comparatively serious damage.” 

As for the future, General LeMay sketches 
@ grim prospect. Asked about 1958-60, he 
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testified: “I can only conclude then that they 
will have a greater striking power than we 
will have in the time period under our pres- 
ent plans and programs.” What is happen- 
ing is that in the contest for long-range air 
superiority the Soviets are outproducing the 
United States. According to General LeMay, 
the U. S. S. R. is turning out its Bison 
and Bear fet bombers “at a combined rate 
_ substantially higher than we are producing 
B-52s.” And unless there is a change in our 
plans and programs, it is perfectly obvious 
that the relative strength of the SAC can 
only be expected to decline. Coupled with 
General LeMay’s criticisms last week of how 
combat effectiveness is additionally ham- 
pered by inability to retain and develop 
skilled manpower, the whole picture is most 
disturbing. In short, we need both more 
planes and more men. 

The object of being strong is to maintain 
peace. Strength is the active deterrent 
against any potential aggressor. No other 
country is going to risk war when it thereby 
invites the certainty of instant retaliation 
and complete destruction. But neither can 
the United States afford anything less than 
the fullest measure of self-insurance for 
itself and the rest of the free world. We 
must continue to keep that margin of lead- 
ership in air power and atomic weapons 
which on this less than ideal globe remains 
the compulsive deterrent for peace. It will 
be costly, of course, but here there can be 
no real option. We must be strong—in arms, 
in morals, in selfiess leadership—to preserve 
freedom and peace. 


Even at the expense of balancing the 
budget. 





Needed Postal Rate Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Passaic (N. J.) Herald- 
News of April 30, 1956: 

NEEDED POSTAL RATE INCREASES 


The most successful business in the world 
at losing money appears to be the United 
States postal system. We are the only Na- 
tion, with the possible exception of Argen- 
tina, that does not run its postal agency 
on a break-even basis. In the last 10 years 
ours has lost an average of $460 million an- 
nually. On top of that the interest on the 
nearly half-billion postal debt costs us more 
than $100 million a year. 

The reason is simple. The post office is 
paying present day prices for the things it 
buys and charging 1932 prices for what it 
sells. Of every dollar spent, 77 cents goes 
for wages which Congress sets, and 18 cents 
goes for transportation costs whose rates 
are fixed by either the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The 5 cents for other expenses is a slim area 
in which to expect any further economies 
in operation of the post Office. 

The average American's share of the postal 
deficit—paid out of general revenues—is 
about $11.50 a year. Yet 80 percent of the 
first-class mail and all the bulky second- 
and third-class mail comes from commer- 
cial firms. This is an unfair burden on in- 
dividuals. Raising the rates so that those 
who use the mails would pay the cost would 
correct the imbalance. 
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Artificially low rates have been deceiving 
the taxpayers long enough. Four cents for 
regular letters, 7 cents for air mail, and 
other reasonable increases asked of Con- 
gress would put the expense burden where 
it belongs. The proposed rate boosts would 
still leave an annual deficit of some $63 
million, but that would be a shining im- 
provement over the present deficit. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address was delivered by the 
Honorable Sinclair Weeks Secretary of 
Commerce, before the third general ses- 
sion, 44th annual meeting, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1956: 
TExT OF ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

SINCLAIR WEEKS BEFORE THE THIRD GENERAL 

SEssION 44TH ANNUAL MEETING, CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, PRESI- 

DENTIAL Room, HoTEeL STATLER, WASHING- 

TON, D. C., May 2, 1956 

On the general theme of preserving private 
enterprise you have heard some very interest- 
ing discussions concerning the businessman’s 
responsibilities in such flelds as promoting 
economic understanding and informed gov- 
ernmental action at all levels. Iam informed 
that my own contribution to this session will 
be most useful if I discuss the necessity for a 
close working relationship between business- 
men and men in public Office. 

This is a difficult assignment, especially in 
an election year, when some people, in search 
of an issue, call it a mortal sin when close re- 
lationships between business and govern- 
ment are encouraged. Even without this 
added complication, the job of describing the 
importance—in fact} the utter necessity—of 
close relations is difficult. 

As a former businessman and a present 
public official I've been on both sides of the 
fence—and sometimes in the middle. The 
experience is educational, even though occa- 
sionally painful. But nothing compares with 
the reward—a sense of participation in public 
service. And this is particularly true in an 
administration under such dedicated leader- 
ship as that of our truly great President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Because your policy committee has made 
its recommendation and because its passage 
means much to the program of President 
Eisenhower, may I divert for a moment to the 
bill (H. R. 5550) now pending before the 
Congress to authorize the President to ac- 
cept United States membership in the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation (OTC). 

Let me say first that reciprocal trade 
treatymaking is the settled policy of this 
Government. The process originated with a 
proposal of President McKinley—the motion 
was seconded by Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft, Warren G. Harding, and many 
others. In my opinion it is a better method 
of tariff ratemaking than the process of log 
rolling historically in operation. 
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Obviously the job can be well done or badly 
done. 

In connection with reciprocal trade agree- 
ments one hears from time to time of an 
outfit known as GATT. GATT objectives 
closely correspond to established principles 
of American commercial policy—principles 
which include the most favored nation treat- 
ment, for example, which the United States 
in its own interest has long urged upon 
other nations. Generally speaking, in my 
judgment, as far as GATT is concerned, it is 
better from every standpoint to have 35 na- 
tions join in 1 agreement than to have to 
go through the motions 35 separate times 
with 35 separate agreements finally arrived 
at. 

The combination of such negotiations pro- 
duces results not possible in a series of 
separate bilateral agreements and to my 
mind, certainly makes it possible for the 
United States to obtain greater trade bene- 
fits than could otherwise be achieved. 

The Department of Commerce has an im- 
portant interest in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation (OTC) and because of 
this, I have carefully reviewed the proposal 
for it from every angle. Both as a member 
of the President’s Cabinet and as a former 
manufacturer, I earnestly hope that the 
Congress will approve this vital legislation 
promptly. 

I have personally examined very carefully 
the criticisms made against OTC which have 
led to honest doubts in the minds of some 
businessmen. I want to say that as far as 
I am concerned there is no foundation for 
these doubts. 

The agreement for the OTC has been so 
drafted that United States interests are fully 
safeguarded. OTC would not be suprana- 
tional. It could not change a single tariff 
rate. It could not impose new obligations 
on the United States without our consent. 

So long as it is the policy of this Govern- 
ment to carry on foreign trade under the 
aegis of reciprocal trade agreements and to 
do it by the GATT process, I am convinced 
that the creation of the OTC will enable 
American industry and trade to derive addi- 
tional and increased benefits from the GATT 
and the tariff concessions we have received. 

Now to get on with my subject—let us 
first consider the impact of government on 
private industry. 

When prosperity is rolling along on a high 
plateau—like today—some nearsighted busi- 
nessmen may deceive themselves into assum- 
ing that, because our economic momentum 
is so strong, it makes little difference what 
signals are called in Washington. 

In my judgment such an attitude is 
slightly shortsighted. 

History clearly reveals that, from the in- 
dustrial revolution to the present, rulers 
and parliaments have used their power both 
to help business up and to push business 
down. Governments have plagued business 
with red tape; burdened it with heavy taxes; 
strangled it with controls and—behind the 
Iron Curtain—have completely destroyed it. 


If it makes scant difference to our eco- 
nomic system who sits at executive desks 
and in legislative chambers, why are so many 
left wingers trying to force so much anti- 
business legislation through the Congress? 

Why are so many radical politicians burst- 
ing their lungs with tirades against business 
and businessmen in government? 

Why are so many left wing groups plan- 
ning campaigns to oust public officials from 
both parties who support sound economic 
principles? 

We as a nation are not going to preserve 
private enterprise if local, State and na- 
tional governments are run by people who 
misunderstand private enterprise, mistrust 
private enterprise, and mistreat private en- 
terprise. You cannot raise sheep in a den 
of wolves. 
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Speaking as a member of the Eisenhower 
administration, I assure you that our mis- 
sion in the economic field is to preserve 
private enterprise. Its record is proof of its 
value to all Americans. Look at this amaz- 
ing record: Under private enterprise this 
Nation has advanced to history’s highest 
standard of living. 

A century ago 94 percent of all work was 
by human and animal muscle. Today only 
6 percent is done by physical labor of man 
and beast—all the rest is by machine. A 
century ago the average worker toiled a full 
70-hour week. Today the workweek is 
around 42 hours and most labor is easier. 

Since 1900 our population has doubled 
but our per capita production has tripled. 
Even after allowances for price changes, our 
national income today is 7 times what it 
was at the start of the century. I think it is 
hardiy any wonder, as a consequence, that 
we of this administration rely on free enter- 
price and the unchecked flow of its dynamic 
power to continue to bring material well- 
being to the American people. 

From its very inception over 3 years ago, 
this administration’s objective has been to 
let the free enterprise system run itself. 
Controls were dropped. The tax system was 
redesigned to raise taxes and not to change 
the social order. A policy of trying to get 
the Government out of business was insti- 
tuted. The results I think speak for them- 
selves, including the report the other day 
of the Council of Economic Advisers an- 
nouncing the gross national product for 
the first quarter of 1956 at a new high—at an 
annual rate of $399 billion. 

But ours is not a negative, hands-off ap- 
proach. We recognize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this century of giant industrial- 
ism and long-range guided missiles cannot 
shirk its responsibility in the economic field. 
Desertion could permit an eventual drift to 
inflation or depression. Both extremes 
would be bad for business, bad for defense, 
and bad for America. 

We believe that the purpose of private 
enterprise is to create wide prosperity fairly 
shared. Else why is our economy so geared 
that competition continually drives the 
price down and down until the products of 
private enterprise—the only real wealth we 
have—are distributed to our people on an 
ever-widening scale. 

We set barbed-wire fences beyond which 
Government should not go in the field of 
private industry. But we do not hesitate 
to use persuasion and the power of Govern- 
ment to do what needs to be done for the 
national welfare which the private factor of 
the economy cannot or will not do itself. 

That policy is neither socialism nor stand- 
patism. 

It is dynamic conservatism. 

It is economic commonsense. 

In our desire to do what is best for 167 
million Americans, we haye brought to 
Government able talent of all kinds. We 
have picked some of the best from science, 
technology, agriculture, labor, finance, and 
industry—each person contributing his ex- 
perience and brains in managing honest, 
forward-looking Government. 

At first the individual business man in 
government undergoes a new bewildering, 
and frustrating experience—the strange 
gobbledygook language of bureaucracy—the 
duplication and the age-crusted redtape— 
the gigantic size and complexity of govern- 
ment. 

Every conscientious executive wants to 
keep on top of his job—not only to manage 
properly but to think things out. There are 
never hours enough in the day to get things 
done. 

One of the time-consuming jobs is the 
search for qualified top-rank executives for 
important posts in Government. Their 
skills are urgently needed. But, unless a 
prospect is independently well-off, the pay 
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scale is often far too low to attract the 
cream of the crop. 

The readjustments involved in scaling 
down personal finances, missing out on pro- 
motive priority, giving up established homes, 
and breaking into educational commitments 
are substantial hurdles. 

Amongst business executives who come to 
Washington, the Nation has been fortunate 
to have the services of volunteer experts, 
called WOC’s because they are loaned by 
private industry and serve without compen- 
sation. These men are helping to gear Gov- 
ernment-industry participation in mobiliza- 
tion preparedness and in the current defense 
and atomic-energy programs—so that our 
military might will be a strong deterrent to 
war. 

Surely these experts and technicians de- 
serve well of this country. But what do 
they get from some circles? 

It shocks anyone aware of the hazards of 
these times and anyone with a sense of fair 
play to find the chairman of a House inves- 
tigating committee pouring out misrepre- 
sentations about WOC’s and advocating a 
reckless course of action which could deprive 
the defense program of these urgently 
needed industrial specialists. 

I don’t believe the American people want 
the national defense effort made more diffi- 
cult just to gratify the spite of those—in or 
out of Government—who hate private en- 
terprise and who always are ready to smear 
any businessman anywhere in Government. 

I think instead that the American people 
are everlastingly grateful to these able and 
honest businessmen who are serving their 
country in the cause of peace. 

While I praise the contribution of busi- 
nessmen to Government in this day and 
age, I would add that it is my sincere belief 
that this Nation needs something more from 
businessmen than aptitude in any particular 
field. It needs business statesmanship. It 
needs the positive leadership of businessmen 
in keeping our country on the right road. 

The more I study modern conditions the 
more I am convinced that the way to pre- 
serve private enterprise is to preserve sound 
government. I doubt that we can keep gov- 
ernment sound unless the champions of pri- 
ate enterprise spend just as much time 
fighting for sound policies in government 
as they do in making and selling a product. 

Businessmen are able to sell a product but 
they are infants in the task of selling an 
idea—and remember well that it is ideas, 
sound or otherwise, which have most to do 
in influencing the direction in which we as 
a nation shall travel. 

But here comes the rub. Here’s where a 
bit of human perversity enters the picture. 
Most of us businessmen—and I used to be 
one—are red-hot defenders of good gov- 
ernment and free enterprise—in principle. 
Yet too often some businessmen want to 
make an exception in their own particular 
case. 

Generally speaking, they're all for pri- 
vate enterprise—until their own ox is gored. 
At the first pinch of metal scarcity they 
want controls restored. They're for balanced 
budgets—but not if it requires them to pay 
at least the cost of special Government serv- 
ices indispensable to their operation. 

Postal rates in large part have not in- 
creased in 24 years. Most business is will- 
ing, but some business fights tooth and nail 
to keep from paying its fair share of the cost 
of operating the Post Office Department. 
How many other costs of business have re- 
mained static in this quarter century period? 

Let me make this point clear. “We wel- 
come hearing the views of businessmen on 
any subject that concerns their own busi- 
ness or the economy. That’s our job: to 
listen, to advise—and where possible—to 
help. In fact, the bulk of our operation— 
at the Commerce Department—is a great 
service station for businesses of all sizes, 
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And we pass along industry views to other 
areas of Government, including the Con- 
gress. 

However, cooperation between business 
and Government should be a two-way street. 

If we as a nation are to preserve private 
enterprise, we must preserve initiative and 
research and competition and free markets 
and sound money and credit policies of Gov- 
ernment. Of course, it is natural for a busi- 
nessman to exercise self-interest because if 
he did not pay attention to his own shop, 
he could not stay in business. 

If we are to keep prosperity and foster 
long-range economic growth, however, busi- 
nessmen also must be economic statesmen 
with a vision and a sense of duty that em- 
braces the well-being of the entire Nation. 

For if businessmen—of all people—neglect 
or fail to champion private enterprise and 
the Government policies that encourage pri- 
vate enterprise, how can private enterprise 
continue to survive The alternative to free 
enterprise is captive enterprise. It is the 
fall of conservatism and the rise to power 
of radicalism with its jargon of class war- 
fare, its dangerous lideologies, and its chains 
for business. 

This administration will continue to do 
what it can to preserve private enterprise 
by carrying forward sound programs to 
strengthen the economy—by fighting for the 
soil bank and other measures to give the 
farmers a better chance—by proposing to 
Congress new assistance, including certain 
loans, to enable communities with chronic 
unemployment to help themselves. 

We shall continue to advance programs for 
economic growth, such as necessary aids to 
small business; inducements to home build- 
ing; commercial atomic power; establish- 
ment of the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration to spur world commerce; additional 
air traffic control facilities for safer air 
travel; construction of the great national 
highway program, and other plans for build- 
ing a prosperous future. 

We welcome the vigorous cooperation of 
business in our fight to maintain a climate 
in which business will continue to flourish, 
employment will expand, and other fruits of 
healthy economic growth will be harvested 
by all of the American people. 





Rocky Marciano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Shirley Povich appearing in Sunday’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald in 
response to my friend and neighbor, the 
world’s heavyweight champion, Rocky 
Marciano. 

The article is entitled ‘Marciano 
Comes Shining Through to the Last’: 
MARCIANO COMES SHINING THROUGH TO THE 

Last 
(By Shirley Povich) 

Boston, April 28.—There were strong mo- 
tives, of course, that spurred Rocky Marciano 
to toss his world heavyweight championship 
back to the mob and walk away from bigger 
money than he had reaped in 10 rugged years 
in the prize ring. 

They were impelling reasons, but at the 
same time so simple and so honest that 
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Rocky could not quite succeed in communi- 
cating them to his whole audience, especially 
those uncomprehending folks known to in- 
fest the prize fight business. Rocky’s desire 
to exalt his wife and family above the 
glamour and profits of the heavyweight title, 
couldn’t quite ring a bell with them. 

Even as The Rock took his leave of the 
title officially, by saying he was all through 
with fighting, “because that’s what my fam- 
ily wants and that’s what I want,” the 
skeptics began looking under the bed for 
angles that would explain his move. Love 
of family couldn’t be accepted, per se. 

So they said that Rocky was doing this 
thing as a favor to the International Boxing 
Club, which is being sued by the Govern- 
ment as a monopoly, to show that the IBC 
doesn’t control the heavyweight title. And 
they said he was just paving the way for an 
elimination series that would bring him back 
to fight the winner for a monster gate. The 
idea of a man quitting because he loves his 
wife and baby and mother had to be rejected. 

Conceivably, a fellow giving up the title 
like Rocky did, could have been coached to 
do so by the IBC as a desperate move to 
beat a Government suit, but I have grave 
doubts that Mary Ann Marciano, age 3%, 
could be coached to say what she said last 
night. 

Little Mary Ann apparently was answering 
all the phone calls at the Marciano house- 
hold on this great day in the life of the 
Marcianos, and there were few preliminaries 
in her response, which went like this: 

“Hello, you. My daddy does not going to 
fight nobody no more at all. My daddy does 
not going to fight nobody no more at all, 
goodby.” 

Back in Brockton these last 4 years 
since Rocky was defending his title, Mrs. 
Marciano was keeping a rigid box score. “He 
was home only 152 days in those 4 years. 
Never for more than 2 weeks at a time. 

“I told Rocky it was embarrassing to have 
to reintroduce him to his own daughter every 
time he came home.” 

Rocky’s place among the heavyweight 
champions may long be debated, and there 
are some who will contend that his skills 
were limited to two facets, his ability to 
absorb a punch and deal one out. But in- 
disputable is the brightness of the record 
he takes into retirement with him: 49 fights, 
49 victories, no draws, no defeats, no peers 
at the trade in his own time. 

Just as he refused to be beguiled by the 
glamor of the business of being the heavy- 
weight champ, Rocky remained the home- 
town boy in his final act as champ. While 
the big city reporters in New York were 
assembling at the press conference he had 
called, and wondering what the nature of 
his announcement might be, Rocky be- 
thought himself of an old friend in Brock- 
ton. 

Rocky telephoned Mrs. Marciano in mid- 
morning saying he was keeping his pledge 
to her that he would retire before May 1. 
Then he said, “I’m announcing it at noon. 
But call Vic Dubois at the Enterprise and 
tell him he can have the story right now 
because I want him to have it first.” 

And so it was that Rocky, even on his 
busiest day, was remembering the home town 
sports editor who helped to launch him to 
fame, and so it was that Vic Dubois of the 
Brockton Enterprise had a clear beat on the 
big story. : 

I happen to know that the thought of re- 
tirement began to germinate with Rocky last 
summer when he went into training for the 
Archie Moore fight, and that it was greatly 
intensified the same night he knocked Moore 
out at Yankee Stadium. 

At Grossinger’s, Rocky didn’t go in for 
much fight talk. The light of his day was 
the evening phone call to Brockton and his 
long conversation with first his wife and 
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then with little Mary Ann. Talking to his 
daughter, he was at play. He was every won- 
derful little girl’s fond daddy, and the fact 
that he was champion of the world was easy 
for him to forget. 

That night he knocked out Moore in Yan- 
kee Stadium there was usual postfight cele- 
bration at the Hampshire House. Never did 
a winning fighter appear to be so unhappy. 
For his well-wishers, Rocky smiled only 
weakly. He was exulting not at all. His 
chagrin at the fact that Moore had dumped 
him on his pants in the first round was still 
showing, unobliterated by the fearful beating 
he finally dealt out to Moore. 

“Barbara wants me to quit fighting,” he 
said that night, “and it’s about time maybe 
that I started listening. All the people in 
Brockton like me so much I don’t ever want 
to lose a fight. Every time I fight I always 
hear them yelling, ‘Attaboy Rocky,’ and I 
can’t let them down.” 

It was typical of Marciano’s honesty that he 
named Archie Moore as the No. 1 contender 
for the title he vacated. Moore was the only 
fighter he had actively disliked. Afchie’s 
name-calling campaign before getting the 
title fight had hurt the sensitive Marciano, 
yet after he beat the man, he could still rate 
him best of the rest. As in all of his other 
tests, Marciano once more could come shining 
through. 





The Smear Nixon Crowd Still at It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it would 
seem that the smear attacks leveled at 
the Vice President are to continue with 
undiminished virulence despite his over- 
whelming endorsement by rank and file 
Republicans throughout the country and 
his complete acceptance by President 
Eisenhower as his running mate. Poor 
old Herblock keeps up his running fire 
against Nixon in his best smear tech- 
nique, and inconspicuous columnists 
such as Fleeson—and Stokes—torture 
the Chotiner incident to make it vir- 
tually appear that Nrxon’s one-time 
campaign manager has been using the 
Vice President’s office as his headquar- 
ters. And the letters-to-the-editor col- 
umns still carry an occasional shot at 
him, although the writers conveniently 
neglect to specifiy just what they find 
wrong with him officially or privately. 

As usual, it has taken fair-minded and 
objective David Lawrence to bring things 
into focus, which he does in his column 
appearing in yesterday’s Evening Star. 
As Mr. Lawrence points out, these 
smear artists conveniently overlook the 
fact that Mr. Chotiner was also at one 
time the campaign manager for Chief 
Justice Warren and Senator KNOWLAND, 
and these two outstanding public offi- 
cials are conveniently spared the guilt- 
by-association charges which come so 
readily to the tongue and pen of those 
so-called liberals who on other occasions 
have decried the smear technique when 
their New Deal pets were under attack. 
Mr. Lawrence’s article, included here- 
with, deserves your perusal: 
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Lrerrats SMEAR NrxoN—THEY WEEP OVER 
GUILT BY ASSOCIATION But DON’r LAMENT 
CHOTINER CASE 
Guilt by association has caused many an 

outburst of indignation in recent years by 
so-called liberals and others who have said 
it is rank injustice to associate the name 
of an innocent man with someone either 
accused or suspected of wrongdoing. 

But the pious organizations dedicated to 
the crusade against guilt by association 
seem to be weeping no tears and issuing no 
statements of lament at the smear job done 
in the last few days on Vice President NIxon 
by certain news dispatches and headlines. 
The American people read in the last few 
days’ such headlines as these: “Nrxon’s Aid 
Gets Probe Subpena,” “Probers Call NrIxon’s 
1952 Manager,” “Nrxon’s 1952 Manager In- 
volved in Inquiry on Clothing Contracts,” 
and “Nrxon’s 1952 Manager Got Legal Fee in 
Fraud Case.” 

The headline writers themselves were cer- 
tainly not at faylt. They rightly based their 
headlines on what the news articles and dis- 
patches conspicuously emphasized in the 
first few paragraphs. Not one of the articles 
in the various eastern newspapers which 
printed the above headlines told the people 
the whole truth, which is that Murray 
Chotiner was campaign manager not only 
for Mr. Nrxon but also once for Earl Warren, 
now Chief Justice, when he was elected 
Governor of California. Nor did the news 
articles tell the reader that Mr. Chotiner was 
the campaign manager for Senator KNow- 
LAND when he ran in 1946 and also in the 
1952 primary when he won both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Senatorial nomina- 
tions. Nor did the articles state that Mr. 
Chotiner was campaign manager in southern 
California for Governor Dewey, of New York, 
when he ran for the Presidency in 1948. 

None of this information was, of course, 
really pertinent to the story except that, if 
one man—Nrixon—was mentioned, all others 
should, in fairness, have been included. The 
inference left with the reader was that Mr. 
NIXON was somehow implicated in an alleged 
wrongdoing on the part of Mr. Chotiner. 
There seems to be an overeagerness on the 
part of political opponents these days to 
smear the Vice President. 

There was, indeed, no more reason for the 
headlines to speak of “Nrxon’s aid” being 
in trouble than to call him “Chief Justice 
Warren’s aid.” Actually Mr. Chotiner today 
isn’t the aid of Mr. Nrxon, nor is he his 
campaign manager. He is not a member of 
Mr. Nrxon’s staff or of Chief Justice Warren’s 
or Senator KNOWLAND’s. He is a close friend 
of them all. 

What the news articles didn’t tell the 
reader is that Mr. Chotiner is perhaps the 
leading lawyer in criminal cases in southern 
California and that his law practice is con- 
fined to this type of activity while politics is 
with him an avocation. 

A headline saying that a lawyer got a legal 
fee from a client involved in a fraud case 
would not have been news. It was the fact 
that the lawyer in question was once a man- 
ager for Nixon which seemingly made it 
news. Yet there was no evidence to back 
up such a plain case of “guilt by associa- 
tion.” 

The client of Mr. Chotiner named in the 
Senate inquiry got into trouble during the 
Truman administration when some Govern- 
ment contracts for clothing for the Army 
were allegedly obtained under fraudulent 
means. Since then the client in question 
was tried and convicted. It was in 1953 that 
the client employed Mr. Chotiner personally 
on legal questions growing out of the episode. 

There isn’t the slightest scintilla of evi- 
dence—nor will any ever be produced, be- 
cause there is none—that Mr. Nrxon knew 
even the fact that Mr, Chotiner had any such 
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client. The news articles, following the ex- 
posures by a Senate committee which in- 
sisted on summoning Mr. Chotiner for testi- 
mony, properly reported the committee ac- 
tion and that the Democrats were pressing 
it. But there has been nothing to indicate 
that Mr. Chotiner’s relations with his client 
were anything but the normal relation of a 
lawyer practicing in criminal cases. Not so 
long ago the National Lawyers Guild, a radi- 
cal organization, raised a fuss because some 
of its members were criticized for defend- 
ing Communists. It was rightly argued here 
that no lawyer in good standing, and himself 
not implicated in the Communist conspiracy, 
should be condemned in the court of public 
opinion because he chooses to give any de- 
fendant the benefit of his counsel. 

Certainly the news articles written about 
Mr. Chotiner imply that he did something 
wrong in defending a client who was in- 
volved in a criminal case. The effort to tie 
the Vice President into the whole business, 
moreover, by giving prominence in the press 
to his furmer relationship with the lawyer 
is an attempt to imply “guilt” by associa- 
tion”—a practice that merits condemnation 
when there is no evidence of guilt. 





On the Right Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
enacting the highway construction bill 
last week the House of Representatives 
took a long stride toward making the 
lives of many Americans safer and more 
enjoyable. 

The prospect of having 80 million cars, 
a decade hence, jammed together on 
today’s highways was unappealing and 
frightening. The program we have 
started will provide a network of im- 
proved roads from the interstate to the 
local level. 

In my State of Washington, the Fed- 
eral Government will be spending $35.1 
million in 1957. Primary, secondary and 
urban roads will receive $11.7 million, 
which will be matched dollar for dollar 
by State funds. Highways 99 and 10, our 
two interstate arteries, will receive $23.4 
million plus a 10 percent payment by 
the State. Highway experts estimate 
about 4,000 new jobs will be created in 
my State over a period of the next 13 
years. In all, some $498 million will be 
spent in the State of Washington dur- 
ing the construction period. 

I believe. one of the salient features of 
this bill is its provision for more primary 
and secondary road funds. As the to- 
pography of our State and its highway 
development limit us presently to two 
interstate highways, much of the benefi- 
cial effect of this bill would have been 
lost without the changes in the State’s 
role. Under the new bill, the States por- 
tion of interstate road construction is 
lowered and the consequent savings can 
be matched dollar for dollar by Federal 
money for those roads that our citizens 
use in traveling from farm to market, 
from town to home or from town to town. 


Our State has done an outstanding job 
in developing its highway system under 
the stress of financial limitation 
prompted by the rapidly expanding need 
for roads and the slower expansion of 
the revenue base. We have the best 
roads, commensurate with construction 
funds available. Now the State can go 
ahead with plans for new roads for con- 
gested areas and restoration of roads 
which require expensive renovation 
projects. 

It is my belief that the President’s 
bond-financed program would have been 
a more sound, better financed, generally 
superior plan for solution of the highway 
problem. However, it was obvious that 
the leadership of the committees which 
considered this bill would not have 
brought out another bill had this one 
been rejected, thus it was this bill or 
none. 

I am not in accord with all of the rev- 
enue-producing features of this bill, but 
I believe in the long run its ultimate ben- 
efits will outweigh the poor and in some 
ways inequitable ‘taxation portions it 
contains. With this in mind, I joined 
in support of this measure and am in 
hope the Senate will see fit to complete 
early and favorable action on it so our 
program can be started soon. 





The Farm Veto and Another Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
the Smithville Times, published in 
Smithville, Tex., by C. K. Mick, publisher 
and owner, is recognized as an outstand- 
ing weekly newspaper. 

At the annual convention of the South 
Texas Press Association in San Antonio, 
Tex., April 20 and 21, the Smithville 
Times was awarded a first-place trophy 
for the best commercial printing in 
towns of less than 3,500 population and 
five certificates of award in newspaper 
contests conducted by the association. 

The certificates of award were for first 
place in commercial printing, second 
place in newspaper photography, third 
place in best all-round newspaper, and 
honorable mention in column writing 
and editorials. 

In addition, it has been the winner of 
the plaque for outstanding community 
service in 1947-48, 1950-51, and 1954—55. 

An. example of why this newspaper 
has received such splendid recognition 
is a very timely and excellent editorial 
on the problem presented by the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the farm bill, which ap- 
peared in the April 27 issue. The edi- 
torial the Farm Veto and Another Prom- 
ise is one which all of us who realize the 
predicament faced by the farmers of the 
Nation will deeply appreciate. 

The editorial is as follows: 

It’s happened again. The farmer, hope- 
fully eyeing the prospects of an even break 


in national economy, has been left holding 
the bag—a bag lined with empty promises. 

The Presidential veto of the farm bill adds 
another hole to the farmer’s bare and 
threadworn pocketbook. And the chances of 
patching it are mighty slim. 

Our farmers are left with only the prom- 
ises made in an attempt to justify this un- 
just action. The administration proposes as 
a substitute, that the Congress pass a soil- 
bank program which, they claim, if passed 
right away could give the farmers up to half 
a billion dollars in aid this crop year. 

The soil bank has been the administra- 
tion’s mainstay, their obsession, and their 
cure-all for the farmer’s ills. This, of course, 
is not entirely true. It has definite benefits, 
but is certainly no miracle medicine to cure 
the low-price plague of our farmers. No 
single program could be expected to dispel 
the recent years of mounting farm depres- 
sion. 

The now-dead farm bill was one which was 
written by the farmers themselves. The 
Senate and House Agricultural Committees 
worked tirelessly with rural people all over 
the Nation laying groundwork for the legis- 
lation. The bill was not 100 percent perfect, 
but it would have at least given the farmers 
something to hold on to and would have 
stopped the price declines which are shoving 
farm economy steadily downward. 

In the words of congressional leaders, there 
is no hope of passing another general farm 
bill this session. Administration claims of 
immediate price boosts on some commodities 
will be bogged down by laws now in effect, 
and the old farm enemy—the sliding parity 
scale—will likely stay with us. 

Texas farmers are tired of promises. They 
haven’t forgotten those made by the Presi- 
dent at Waco during the last presidential 
campaign. The supports promised then were 
no more real than the economic boosts our 
farmers are now being promised. 

Our agricultural population loses most 
through this tragic act. But in the long run, 
they won't suffer alone. Sound farm econ- 
omy is essential to national well-being, and 
continued depression of agriculture is even- 
tually sure to affect us all. 





Postmaster General Summerfield and the 
Postal Rate Increase Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Mr. 
George Rothwell Brown on the postal 
rate increase bill which appeared in the 
New York Journal-American on April 
20, 1956: 


PosTAL RATE INCREASE BILL; DEMS WovuLD GET 
THE BLAME 


WASHINGTON.—The unusual spectacle of 
three members of the Cabinet plugging in 
unison for a bill which repeatedly in the past 
Congress has been most reluctant to pass, has 
been one of the main attractions in Washing- 
ton this week. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey, and Sinclair 
Weeks, the Secretary of Commerce, have been 
backing up Postmaster General Summerfield 
in his effort to obtain the enactment of a 
postal rate increase bill that would add $400 
million to the annual tax load of the Ameri- 
can people. 
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So far as this writer can recall—and he has 
been around the Capitol a good many years— 
this is the first time that one member of the 
Cabinet ever enlisted the services of another 
in high pressuring Congress, and Mr. Sum- 
merfield has recruited two of them. He’s a 
wonder. 

“PUNCH LINE” 

Mr. Weeks stated his “categorical conclu- 
sion” that the proposed new higher rates 
“will not impede or hinder business.” 

That was his “punch line,” and the reason 
for his being before the House Post Office 
Committee. He brought to the support of 
this conclusion the fact that the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the exec- 
utive committee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, favor the administration’s 
objective, which by the admission of Secre- 
tary Humphrey, is to balance the budget at 
the expense of the people who use the mails. 

Secretary Humphrey indeed put it very 
bluntly, that failure to enact the Summer- 
field bill, which would increase postal reve- 
nues by $400 million a year, “would to all 
practical purposes eliminate the very thin 
$400 million surplus which the President’s 
January budget envisioned for fiscal 1957.” 

That was letting a couple of cats out cf 
the bag. It tagged the Summerfield bill as 
a tax bill, a definition which its supporters 
have been trying to avoid, and cf course, it 
is a tax bill. For this reason the Senate 
Post Office Committee repeatedly has refused 
to consider similar proposed legislation prior 
to action by the House, in which constitu- 
tionally all tax legislation must originate. 

So here we have a Republican Secretary of 
the Treasury seeking to induce a Democratic 
Congress, in a campaign year, to help balance 
the Eisenhower budget. 

WHAT HE DIDN’T SAY 


This would be an accomplishment that 
would be of immense political advantage to 
Republican candidates this year right down 
the line, while the Democrats would have to 
take the blame for raising taxes on every- 
body—including their friends the farmers. 

It is quite true, as Secretary Weeks told 
the committee, that the executive commit- 
tee of the chamber of commerce did endorse 
the rate proposals, back in 1953. What he 
neglected to say is that since then a special 
policy committee has been studying the 
whole postal problem, and has not yet stated 
the position of the chamber as of today, 

Mr. Summerfield would be able to make a 
lot of political hay if he could go to the coun- 
try next autumn with the proud boast that 
he was the first Postmaster General in his- 
tory to put the postal service on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, and that he had made the hal- 
ancing of the Eisenhower budget possible. 

But where would be the political fodder in 
that for the Democrats? 





Administration of Wildlife Refuge Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the April 18, 1956, 
issue of the Bakersfield Californian 
calls attention to the recent report in 
which the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries was highly 
critical of the administration of wildlife 
refuge lands by the Department of the 
Interior: 
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CoMMITTEE REPORT SCATHING 


Before President Eisenhower makes any 
appointment to succeed Douglas McKay as 
Secretary of the Interior he should study a 
report approved unanimously by the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
The report is the result of hearings held by 
the committee on the subject of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s administration of the 
Nation’s wildlife refuges, a type of adminis- 
tration that has compelled Congress to frame 
legislation to protect the refuges, although 
this protection legally and morally should be 
provided by the department itself. 

President Eisenhower should read this re- 
port and others before committing himself 
to the appointment of Clarence Davis or any 
other policy-making official to the office of 
Secretary of the Department. Chances of 
confirmation of such an appointment are 
slight. 

The committee reports that “the record 
of the hearings is a picture of extreme ad- 
ministration confusion. There has been ab- 
solutely no effective liaison and coordination 
between several of the bureaus in the De- 
partment of the Interior, between the Wash- 
ington office and the fleld of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, or even between the various 
branches within the Fish and Wildlife 
Service.” 

It will be recalled that many of the career 
men in this Service were forced out several 
years ago when the “new philosophy” was 
introduced into the Department. This “new 
philosophy” is responsible for allowing 274 oil 
and gas leases to be issued by the Depart- 
ment. This occurred when the Department 
was assertedly framing new regulation to 
“protect” the refuges, but news stories and 
special studies at the time revealed that 
peculiar instances of favoritism occurred and 
whatever protection the refuges needed came 
too late. Not since the day of Albert Fall 
has there been such @ Case. 

The House committee report disclosed these 
and other facts that clearly call for a change 
in the manner in which the Fish and Wild- 
life Service is handled, and the elevation of 
the second in command to the top job is no 
way to do it. 

It has been pointed out that most of the 
development, maintenance, and management 
of the Nation’s wildlife refuges is paid for 
by the fees from duck stamps purchased by 
sportsmen, and these people are not happy 
at the misuse of the lands. 

The handling of the wildlife refuges and 
the often surreptitious opening of these areas 
to lease to favored companies have excited 
the criticism of sportsmen and of all who be- 
lieve that the Department of the Interior 
has a protective assignment rather than that 
to which it has been committed in the past 
few years. 

The fact that the House committee report 
received unanimous concurrence and that it 
is receiving widespread attention in Con- 
gress shows promise at least some protection 
will be afforded our precious wildlife refuge 
system, if it has to be done by passing more 
legislation. The administration should take 
its cue. 


When President Eisenhower makes his 
appointment of a new Secretary to re- 
place Mr. McKay, he will have the op- 
portunity to choose a man who will cor- 
rect the conditions described in the com- 
mittee report. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch com- 
mented editorially on this opportunity in 
the issue of April 8, 1956. I commend 
this editorial also to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

EISENHOWER’S OPPORTUNITY 


President Eisenhower soon will be filling 
the sixth major vacancy in his Cabinet in 
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a little more than 3 years. This vacancy is 
in the office of the Secretary of the Interior. 
It is one that presents the President with 
an opportunity, greater in some ways than 
any of the others that have come to him 
previously through Cabinet resignations. 

The first top-level Cabinet change occurred 
in President Eisenhower’s inaugural year 
when the late Martin P. Durkin, of Illinois, 
resigned as Secretary of Labor and was suc- 
ceeded by James P. Mitchell, of New Jersey. 
The second change was the departure of Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, of Texas, from the new 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and her replacement by the able Marion 
B. Folsom, of New York. 

Three major resignations have occurred in 
the Department of Defense, just below the 
level of Secretary Charles E. Wilson, of 
Michigan. The President’s first choice as 
Secretary of the Army, Robert T. Stevens, 
of New Jersey, a central figure in the Mc- 
Carthy battle, was succeeded by Wilber M. 
Brucker, of Michigan. Robert B. Anderson, 
of Texas, was succeeded as Secretary of the 
Navy by Charles S. Thomas, of California. 
Harold E. Talbott, of New York, who got 
tangled up in conflict-of-interest troubles, 
resigned as Secretary of the Air Force; his 
successor is the eminently qualified Donald 
A. Quarles, of New Jersey. 

Now Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay will be leaving the Cabinet in a few 
days to go home to Oregon to run against 
Senator WAYNE Morse, who is the White 
House’s No. 1 senatorial target this year. 
We hope the President chooses as well in 
selecting the McKay successor as he did in 
picking the successors to the Durkin and 
Hobby seats. For if he does he will raise 
the level of the Cabinet notably. 

This would be good for both the country 
and for the Republican Party. The conser- 
vation and natural resource policies of the 
Federal Government under Secretary McKay 
have favored oil, waterpower, timber, and 
land exploiters. This record is so clear that 
it does not need to be reviewed here. 

Why a constructive change from Secre- 
tary McKay would be so good for the Re- 
publican Party ought to be equally clear. 
But somehow it seems to have been forgot- 
ten. Three years ago the Post-Dispatch 
printed an editorial entitled, “A Record To 
Be Proud Of.” It told how many advances 
in conservation had been made under Re- 
publican Presidents. Here-are a few of the 
high spots: 

Grant: Creation of Yellowstone National 
Park as first of the national parks. 

Harrison: Creation of first national forests. 

McKinley: Passage of organic law under 
which national forests were administered. 

Theodore Roosevelt: Establishment of the 
United States Forest Service. Passage of 
the Reclamation Act. 

Taft: Authorization for national forests in 
other parts of the country besides the West. 

Coolidge: Establishment of Federal game 
refuges for migratory birds. Regulation of 
fisheries. 

Hoover: Authorization of the first major 
publig¢-power and multiple-purpose dam 
(Boulder, later renamed Hoover Dam). 

It is a strange thing that the Republican 
Party which compiled this splendid record 
should go back on it under the first GOP 
administration in a quarter century. It is 
strange that the party has turned a deaf ear 
on the sound counsel of Republican Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the first great conservationist 
in the White House. He said: 

“In the administration of the forest re- 
serves, it must be clearly borne in mind 
that all land is to be devoted to its most 
productive use for the most permanent good 
of the whole people, and not for the tem- 
porary benefit of individuals or companies. 

“Where conflicting interests must be rec- 
onciled the question will always be decided 
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from the standpoint of the greatest good for 
the greatest number.” 

As we said May 7, 1953, these words apply 
to every other national treasure as much as 
they do to the forests. They apply to min- 
erals, to waterways, to range. They apply 
to, still other resources. They apply today 
in Hells Canyon. 

The opportunity President Eisenhower has 
is to appoint a Secretary of the Interior who 
will be a watchdog for the interests of the 
American people. His opportunity is to find 
another Republican like Gifford Pinchot to 
battle for the public against the demands 
of predatory extractors and exploiters. 

May he make the most of it. 





Raymond Clapper Awards Voted by 
American Editors to Exposures of In- 
adequacies of Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are acquainted with the fact that this 
administration claims a unique virtue in 
the sense of being “clean as a hound’s 
tooth.” We are acquainted with the 
fact that it claims all virtue, honesty, 
and good judgment. 

Is it not interesting that the Raymond 
Clarpver Award for exceptional service in 
journalism went to a reporter, Clark 
Mollenhoff, of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, who expose? the bad judg- 
ment and wretchedly inadequate so- 
called security procedures of the admin- 
istration? 

Is it not interesting that American 
editors, through whom the Raymond 
Clapper Award is given, also voted hon- 
orable mention to another reporter, 
William H. Lawrence, of the New York 
Times, who exposed the conflict-of- 
interest activities of a former Eisen- 
hower appointee as Secretary of the Air 
Force, who was given a commendation 
even as he was drummed out of office 
following the exposure? 

And is it not interesting that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was “annoyed” when 
the editors made these awards i~ his 
presence? 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include the following 
editorial on these subjects from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: 

IN THE PRESIDENT’S PRESENCE 

The Raymond Clapper award of $500 for 
outstanding work in reporting the news of 
the National Capital in 1955 has gone to 
Clark R. Mollenhoff, of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune for his series of articles 
on the high-handed dismissal on security 
risk charges of Wolf Ladejinsky, land reform 
expert then in the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

The presentation of this award took place 
under conditions both appropriate and em- 
barrassing. The conditions were appropriate 
because the ceremony was at the annual 
dinner of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors with Kenneth MacDonald, executive 
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editor of the Des Moines paper presiding. 
The conditions also were embarrassing be- 
cause President Eisenhower, who was the 
guest speaker, had to sit by and listen while 
Correspondent Mollenhoff was praised for be- 
ing so persistent in his reporting that Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson finally had to re- 
verse himself. Secretary Benson fired Mr. 
Ladejinsky as a bad man to have around 
only to have the fired civil servant hired by 
Foreign Aid Administrator Stassen for sensi- 
tive work in Vietnam. This looked pretty 
crazy to Mr. Mollenhoff and he stayed with 
his story until Secretary Benson, doubtless» 
under belated White House pressure, grudg- 
ingly yielded and cleared Mr. Ladejinsky. 

Actually the President’s embarrassment 
was compounded. Honorable mention went 
to the disclosures by William H. Lawrence 
of the New York Times that the Eisenhower 
administration’s first choice as Air Force Sec- 
retary, Harold E. Talbott, had used his office 
and Official stationery to assist his private 
company. All this forced Mr. Talbott to 
resign under fire. No wonder President 
Eisenhower did not join in the applause for 
enterprising, valuable Correspondents Moll- 
enhoff and Lawrence. No wonder the Presi- 
dent looked annoyed and drummed his fin- 
gers on the table and waited for it all to be 
over. 





Continuing Egyptian Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
10 and 11, 1956, Ambassador Abba Eban 
directed three letters to the Security 
Council detailing the extent and nature 
of Egyptian attacks upon Israel since 
April 9. The letters, which appear in 
the Israel Digest of April 31, 1956, are 
worthy of the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

Text or L&TTERS TO THE SecurIty CoUNCIL 
LISTING EGYPTIAN ATTACKS 


LETTER OF APRIL 10, 1956 


I have the’ honor to refer to my letter of 
April 9, and to submit a further list of 
violations of the Egypt-Israel General Armis- 
tice Agreement committed by Egypt during 
the past 24 hours: 

On April 9, 1956, at 13:15 hours, an Egyp- 
tian position opened atttomatic fire on a 
tractor near Nahal Oz. The driver was 
wounded. 

During the afternoon of April 9, one mem- 
ber of an Egyptian murder gang was cap- 
tured in the Lahish area. 

At 21:00 hours, a waterpipe was blown up 
at Beit Reim. 

At 21:30 hours, an Israel patrol north of 
Naharayim encountered an Egyptian arnited 
band which was making its way toward 
Jordan. During the ensuing exchange of 
fire, the attackers managed to cross the Jor- 
dan border. 

At 22:50 hours, fire was opened on a watch- 
man of the Gilat settlement. 

During the night, waterpipes were brown 
up near Tekuma, and a police car was at- 
tacked south of Beersheba. One policeman 
was wounded, 

On April 10, 1956, at 04:00 hours, one mem- 
ber of an Egyptian murder gang was killed 
near Nehusha, 

At 05:30 hours, one member of an Egyptian 
murder gang was killed at a point 20 kilom- 
eters distance from Beersheba. A second 
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member who was seriously wounded, was 
captured. 

At 06:20 hours, an Israel command car was 
blown up near Magen. Three of the passen- 
gers were wounded. 

At 10:30 hours, an exchange of fire took 
place in the vicinity of Zfkim, between an 
Israel patrol and an Egyptian gang. 

I also wish to inform you that one of the 
victims of yesterday’s attack on an Israel 
command car between Beeri and Beit Reim, 
which I reported in my letter of April 9, has 
since died of his wounds. 

Investigations conducted by the Egypt- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission and in- 
terrogations carried out in the presence of 
United Nations observers of two members of 
an Egyptian murder gang captured on April 
9, in the Lahish region, more than 30 kilom- 
eters from the Gaza strip, revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Egyptian murder gangs were dispatched 
into Israel in the early hours of the evening 
of April 6. They crossed the lines near Beit 
Hanun, at the northern end of the Gaza 
strip, after receiving a briefing in Gaza from 
Capt. Mustafa Gamosh of the Egyptian Army. 
Members of five groups, who were about to 
cross the armistice line, were present at the 
briefing which was also attended by Col. 
Said Saga, commanding officer of the Feda- 
yeen unit to which all those present at the 
briefing belonged. The orders given at the 
briefing included the following objectives: 
To blow up bridges; to kill people; to fire 
on vehicles and to mine roads and tracks. 
All the members Of the gang to which the 
two captured belonged were armed with 
Carl Gustaf submachineguns, and were to 
make their way back to the Gaza strip. If 
for any reason this should prove to be too 
difficult, they were to advance in an easterly 
direction and to cross into Jordanian ter<- 
ritory. 

The interrogation of another member of 
one of the Egyptian murder gangs revealed 
that he had been sent into Israel territory by 
Maj. Mustafa Hafez, of the Egyptian Military 
Intelligence Headquarters at Gaza. In his 
testimony before a United Nations military 
observer, the man related that he had been 
ordered “to penetrate deeply into Israel ter- 
ritory. He identified his personal arms which 
consisted of a Carl Gustaf submachine gun 
and of 330 bullets. He disclosed that he had 
been trained at a military camp in the vicin- 


-ity of Cairo, but that arms had been issued 


to him at an army camp close to the railway 
station at Gaza. He had received his pay 
from Capt. Hamad Amin. 

I have the honor to request that the con- 
tents of this letter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Security Council. 


LETTER OF APRIL 11, 1956 


Further to my letter of April 10, 1956, I 
have the honor to bring to your attention the 
text of a broadcast by Radio Cairo, a govern- 
ment controlled station, made on April 10, 
1956, at 06:45 hours. 

“The Israelis believed that the Egyptian 
forces would not reach them and that pene- 
tration of any military forces into Israel 
would bring about intervention of the Great 
Powers. The operations carried out by the 
Fedayeen on Saturday last put an end to the 
quiet enjoyed by Israel. Egyptian Fedayeen 
reached the town of Migdal. This surprise 
paralyzed all possible Israeli action. The 
Fedayeen were able to open fire and to throw 
hand grenades in the center of the town and 
they left it ablaze. This event has extraordi- 
nary significance because the war is not now 
confined to firing or attacks along the border 
but has reached the heart of Israel and places 
which were believed to be safe from all dan- 
ger. Following these incidents the whole of 
the Negev is in a state of tension, prepared- 
ness and panic. Inhabitants were ordered 
not to leave their houses after sunset. In- 
deed, the quiet reigning in the villages and 
towns remote from the armistice line has 
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turned to terror and fear. The recurring in- 
cidents proved to the Israelis that inside 
Israel territory there operate a large number 
of Fedayeen. Awe inspiring stories on Fe- 
dayeen activities circulate in Israel.” 

Commenting on the broadcast, an Israel 
foreign ministry spokesman stated on April 
10, 1956, that it constituted clear evidence 
of Egyptian responsibility for the incursion 
into Israel of Egyptian armed murder and 
sabotage gangs, the so-called Egyptian Fe- 
dayeen. 

The spokesman declared that the broad- 
cast boasting of acts of aggression against 
Israel civilians followed an urgent appeal by 
Major-General E. L. M. Burns to Colonel 
Nasser to ensure the cessation of all acts of 
hostility. He noted that the broadcast was 
an open declaration of Egypt's aggressive 
designs. Major-General Burns, he added, 
had stated that Egyptian responsibility for 
these acts would place her in the position of 
@n aggressor. 

In conclusion, the spokesman drew atten- 
tion to the fact that while Cairo was making 
this broadcast, a new wave of aggression was 
launched against Isreel’s territory. Acts of 
sabotage and murder were again renewed in 
many parts of the southern area of Israel. 

I have the honor to request that the con- 
tents of this letter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Security Council. 


LETTER OF APRIL 11, 1956 


I have the honor to refer to my letter of 
April 10 and to inform you of the latest 
violations of the Egypt-Israel General Armi- 
stice Agreement committed by Egypt in 
Israel territory. 

On April 10, 1956, at 16:55 hours, an 
Israel military command car was mined near 
Kissufim. Three soldiers were wounded. 

This brings the total number of casualties 
suffered by Israel as a result of the opera- 
tions of Egyptian murder gangs in Israel 
territory during the period April 7-10, 1956. 
to 9 persons killed and 18 wounded. Two of 
the killed and seven of the wounded were 
soldiers. 

The relative period of quiet which had 
prevailed since the afternoon of April 10 
was broken on April 11 at 17:30 hours when 
two workers were attacked by hand grenades 
in an orange grove between Hatzor and Gan 
Yavne. 

At 17:30. hours, an Israel position spotted 
® group of 15 Egyptian soldiers who had 
crossed into Israel territory about 2 kilo- 
meters west of Erez and opened fire at them. 
The Egyptian soldiers retreated under cover 
of strong rifle and submachinegun fire from 
two Egyptian positions. The exchange of 
fire lasted for about 30 minutes. 

At 19:00 hours, a crowded civilian bus and 
@ civilian truck were fired on while traveling 
on the main road between Beit Dagon and 
Sarafand. Six of the bus passengers were 
wounded. 

At approximately 20:30 hours, an Egyptian 
murder gang entered the Agricultural Board- 
ing School for Boys at Shafrir. They fired 
on a goup of 12 boys who were in the syna- 
gogue saying their evening prayers with their 
teacher. Three of the boys were killed on 
the spot. Four other boys were wounded, 
three of them critically. 

This fiendish butchery of young children 
at the sacred moment of prayer was com- 
mitted in the heart of Israel territory more 
than 50 kilometers north of the Gaza strip 
and only 7 kilometers away from Tel Aviv. 

At 21:30 hours, an Israel policeman was 
shot and wounded near Lod. 

At 21:35 hours, hand grenades were thrown 
into two buildings in Ahiezer about 9 kilo- 
meters southeast of Tel Aviv. A man, his 
wife, and their 18-month-old baby were 
wounded. 

On April 12, mines were found near the 
water installations at Azikam and at 
Shafrim. 
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On April 12, at 12:15 hours, rifle fire was 
opened by an Egyptian outpost on an Israel 
outpost near Erez. The fire was returned 
and the exchange of fire lasted for 20 min- 
utes. 

At 12:16 hours, Israel planes intercepted 
four Egyptian planes fiying over Israel ter- 
ritory in the heart of the Negev. Two of the 
Egyptian planes were piston-engine aircraft 
and two were Vampire jets. In the ensuing 
battle one Egyptian Vampire was hit and 
crashed in flames at Avdat, 10 kilometers 
south of S’de Boker and about 30 kilometers 
east of the border. The pilot was wounded 
and taken prisoner. 

The inescapable conclusion from this new 
series of outrages is that Egypt has dis- 
patched new forces to engage in murder and 
sabotage inside Israel despite the fact that 
during the past 24 hours the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations has been in Cairo, 
together with Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, 
trying to persuade Egypt to honor her ob- 
ligations under the armistice agreement and 
to refrain from all acts of hostility. The 
intensified series of hostilities against Israel 
which has reached its peak in the last 24 
hours, seems to be Egypt's answer to these 
appeals. 

I have the honor to request that the con- 
tents of this letter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Security Council. 


Economic NATO No Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following editorial from the 
May 1 edition of the Washington Evening 
Star by David Lawrence entitled “‘Eco- 
nomic NATO No Giveaway”: 

Economic NATO No GIvEawaY—DUwLLEs’ New 

PROPOSAL Is INTERPRETED AS BASED ON DI- 

RECT INTEREST TO UNITED STATES 


For several months now there has been a 
steady propaganda designed to influence 
American public opinion to give away lots 
and lots of money to Asia and Europe “with 
no strings attached.” 

Many Americans have been duped by the 
propaganda, and even some Senators are 
openly saying that America must give away 
her money through the United Nations or 
some other group because this would be giv- 
ing it away “without any strings.” 

The propaganda is astonishing because it 
ignores completely that the President and 
the Secretary of State are going to have a 
hard time getting Congress to agree to the 
foyeign aid program already proposed, even 
though most of the money is earmarked 
specifically for an American purpose—de- 
fense. 

The “giveaway” folks inside and outside 
Congress are few in number, but they man- 
age to wield quite a lot of influence. The 
amazing thing about it all is that they lately 
have suggested the United Nations as a sort 
of vehicle for giving away American money 
to “underdeveloped” countries—but again 
without America even getting the slightest 
credit for helping those countries that need 
it. 

It is a curious paradox—the very persons 
here and abroad who are advocating that 
America give away her money “without 
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strings” are laying down specific conditions 
by telling the American taxpayer he must 
grant funds and expect nothing in return. 
Uncle Sam has been called “Uncle Sap” 
in congressional debate many times hereto- 
fore, but nobody ever has assumed that the 
United States Government, under any ad- 
ministration, would be so foolish as to offer 
billions of dollars—with no questions asked— 
to nations whose rulers are openly unfriend- 
ly to the United States. 

Some indication of the peculiar atmos- 
phere that prevails in certain quarters here 
and in Europe can be observed from the re- 
action given to the speech of Secretary of 
State Dulles the other day. He mentioned 
vaguely that the time had come to expand 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. So 
obsessed have many observers been with the 
idea that only money given freely to Europe 
and Asia can solve all current problems that 
they immediately jumped to the conclusion 
that Dulles had capitulated and was getting 
ready to ask Congress for more money for an 
“economic” NATO. 

The truth is the Secretary of State puts 
first things first. Unless there is a broad- 
ening of NATO on a political basis so that 
Europe will be able to become more inte- 
grated, there isn’t much sense of thinking 
in terms of more economic aid. Even the 
present program may be jeopardized—and 
this involves $4.6 billion—unless some way 
can be found to interrelate security in the 
Middle East with the security of Western 
Europe. That’s the real objective of broad- 
ening NATO. It’s basically military. 

Dulles wisely put the issue up to Congress 
on a basis of direct interest to this coun- 
try. The United States will not engage in 
any group programs except in relatively 
small amounts or in any giveaway schemes 
with no strings attached. Money doesn't 
grow on trees in the United States, and no 
other nation is throwing money around with- 
out having some assurance of what it is going 
to achieve by its appropriations. The sooner 
the rest of the world begins to understand 
this simple proposition, the sooner will there 
be a realistic approach to the problems of 
helping underdeveloped countries, and the 
sooner also perhaps will the so-called un- 
committed countries begin to realize that 
they can’t ride the high horse of indiffer- 
ence to the .American taxpayer or pursue 
neutralism indefinitely. 

Dulles, in his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, said the 
President, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and he, 
himself, are all convinced that this expendi- 
ture is necessary for the security of the 
United States. 

Dulles sketched the military situations in 
Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Thailand. He spoke of the alli- 
ance of America with Turkey and Pakistan. 
He said southeast Asia required about $1.8 
billion and the Middle East aid of about 
$800 million. Then he described the needs 
of NATO in Europe, and estimated that would 
cost about $1 billion. 

Finally, the Secretary said Asia, Europe, 
the Middle East, and Latin America would 
require about 83 percent of the mutual- 
security program for next year. Only 17 
percent of the program, however, or about 
$700 million, is earmarked for use in areas 
which are threatened by Communist sub- 
version and which contain people, resources, 
and strategic locations which in our own 
interests, as well as theirs, should be secure 
from hostile domination. 

Thus does Dulles put the direct inter- 
ests of the United States plainly before 
Congress. He will have a hard time getting 
the money even that way. As for the fuzzy- 
minded who think there are plenty of bil- 
lions more available for abstract purposes 
of prestige or anonymous generosity, they 
have another guess coming as to when, if 
ever, any such policy will materialize. 
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This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the ReEcorp the address given by 
Father C. J. Steiner, president, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, to the Washington pil- 
grimage on April 29. 

Father Steiner spoke at the National 
Archives Building and it was my pleasure 
to be among those present to hear this 
great educator and American: 

How appropriate is this setting for the con- 
sideration of our theme, This Nation Under 
God. Through the windows of the historic 
documents of these Archives we view our 
past. The stately and majestic monuments 
of the city itself towering toward the skies 
proclaim our present position of world 
leadership with its responsibilities and op- 
portunities. 

What does America, its past and its pres- 
ent, mean not only to me but to all mankind? 
The land so spacious, various, and beautiful 
excites wonder and admiration. The 
struggle with frontiers carried on from gen- 
eration to generation, the spread of plenty 
and well-being over so vast an area, the un- 
precedented opportunities afforded young 
and old for education, philanthropy on a 
scale never practiced before inspire a sense 
of confidence and hope. Even more impor- 
tant than land, and schools and material 
things is man’s view of man, the opportunity 
for man to prove that he can govern him- 
self, the ideal and fact of unity in spite of 
wide diversity; the confidence that man can 
be trusted with freedom: freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom to develop his 
God-given talents without government dic- 
tation. 

How are we to account for this exciting and 
dramatic success story of America’s past and 
present? The theme of the Washington pil- 
grimage suggests the answer: This Nation 
under God. 

In 1776, hundreds of years of Christianity 
had come and gone. Only in one land, 
America, in 1776 did men have the courage 
and vision to translate the truths of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition into a political 
philosophy and way of life. Our leadership 
of the Western World, our material progress 
and spiritual vitality, our freedom of op- 
portunity ynder God as individuals, and as 
a Nation, are undoubtedly the fruits of our 
substantial loyalty to the poliical phi- 
losophy which is uniquely ours. 

Our Nation is truly a religious Nation. 
Faith in God, the God of the Old and New 
Testament and faith in freemen as His 
responsible creatures have inspired our lives 
and history from the earliest days of the 
Nation. This faith is embodied in our laws, 
documents, and in our institutions. How 
fortunate our Nation has been from the be- 
ginning and throughout its history in having 
as leaders men who were keenly aware of 
the religious foundations of American democ- 
racy and the imperative need of divine 
providence in the conduct of the affairs 
of state and men. We are familiar with 
the Presidential Thanksgiving proclamation 
of our first President, George Washington: 
“Whereas it is the duty of our Nation to 
acknowledge the providence of Almighty 
God, to obey His will, to be grateful for 
His benefits and humbly implore His pro- 
tection and favor, etc.” We are all familiar, 
too, with Washington’s Farewell Address of 
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“The state is everything, the individual is 


1796. I quote these lines: “Of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. * * * Let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion * * * reason 
and experience both forbid us te expect that 
national morality can prevail in the exclu- 
sion of religious principles.” 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower began his 
inaugural ceremony with a prayer and fre- 
quently throughout his administration has 
expressed the conviction that we will never 
begin to understand our Nation and our 
precious freedom unless and until we realize 
that our roots are deeply embedded in re- 
ligious truths. 

I pause here to consider the religion that 
has been at once the inspiration, motiva- 
tion and source of strength of our Nation. 
Religion in the traditional American sense 
does not mean the worship of nature or man 
or science; nor the totality of human values. 
By religion is understood the sum of man’s 
duties to himself, fo his fellow men, to God, 
his Creator and Father as far as these duties 
are made known by reason and divine reve- 
lation. 

Why and how is religion important in our 
world of today? It is a naive but common 
oversimplification to hold that the one big 
challenge of our day is communism. The 
economic, political and international con- 
flicts which threaten our very existence are 
in a large measure due to a moral break- 
down. This moral crisis, however, is only 
the expression of a deeper spiritual crisis. 
Mores, or ways of life, the requirements of 
binding obligations are bound up with ac- 
cepted views of the nature of man and of 
the world. Over a large part of Europe 
and Asia binding convictions are lacking and 
there is confusion, bewilderment and dis- 
cord. The whole complex of traditional be- 
lief, habit and sentiment on which convic- 
tions are founded has collapsed. The old 
gods are dethroned and none have taken 
their place. The real issue, I am convinced, 
which confronts us today is not communism, 
or socialism or totalitarianism, but the nature 
and dignity and ultimate destiny of the 
human person. Unless we understand what 
man is, whose he is, and why he is here on 
earth, we cannot know what is good and what 
is bad for him, what is right and what is 
wrong, what is true and what is false; nor 
can we know what kind of government or 
society is to be preferred as far as the real 
good of- man is concerned, and we cannot 
know the complete answers to these ques- 
tions about man without the aid of religion. 

Since the 17th century man has been ex- 
perimenting with the possibility of freeing 
himself from divine revelation. Divorcing 
himself from faith, rejecting the belief that 
man is dependent upon God, he has progres- 
sively put his faith in human reason and 
human will. For a time man sought to pre- 
serve the Christian ethics while at the same 
time rejecting the Christian religion. This 
experiment has borne fruit in the 20th cen- 
tury in the repudiation of reason, in the de- 
terioration of the Christian conscience as 
freedom has rapidly degenerated into license. 
Where in former times men looked to God for 
help in the problems of their personal and 
national life, they now looked to science and 
technology. , Paradise on earth was substi- 
tuted for eternal salvation, and this paradise 
was to be achieved solely by the proper exe- 
cution of a plan to be discovered in the 
truths and with the methods of the material 
sciences. The results of such a concept of 
man and life are vividly recorded in modern 
history and in our own times. 

I knew a Germany, in fact I lived there, 
when there was not a Naziin the land. I was 
a witness to Adolf Hitler’s rise to power. 
I was still in Europe when Hitler’s philoso- 
phy prevailed. You know what that philoso- 
phy was: “Der staat ist alles, du bist nichts.” 
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nothing.” Good and bad, right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, freedom and every~ 
thing were determined and measured by the 
good of the state alone. And the good of the 
state in the Nazi philosophy was prestige 
and power. “Deutschland uber alles” was 
more than the words of a song. The Nazi 
salute was substituted for the sign of the 
cross. Pictures of Hitler instead of Christ 
and the saints hung on the walls of civic 
buildings and homes. The world will never 
forget man’s inhumanity toward man that 
marked that era of the world’s history. Ger- 
many itself will always regret the scars left 
upon its land and peopie because the true 
God was denied, and the true nature of man 
and his destiny forgotten or distorted. 

Twin of the Nazi philosophy of life is that 
of Soviet Russia today. To Soviet Russia 
the individual person is nothing, has no 
rights, no freedoms, no destiny except that 
of an atom of mass to be merged with other 
atoms to become the massman. Tempo- 
rarily, the state is important, but only until 
such a time as when the ultimate objective 
of communism is achieved, an impossible, 
fantastic earthly paradise, utopia. The way 
to this utopia is through conflict, The pres- 
ent status of human persons is slavery, deg- 
radation, and terror. The root cause of 
what is happening in Russia is a wrong con- 
cept of man, his nature, and his destiny; 
and the explanation of this wrong concept is 
the shutting out of the land the one source 
of light that is adequate to give us a clear 
and certain understanding of human life, 
That source of light is, of course, religion. 

We will do well to learn from the present 
and from the past, to be humble enough and 
wise enough too, to look to religion, to Divine 
revelation to give us an adequate and right 
view of the nature of man and the meaning 
of life. Religion is necessary to obtain a 
complete view of life for religion deals with 
ideas, facts, things, words; it runs through 
all of life. It is life itself. A fact is a fact 
whether it be discovered in a biological lab- 
oratory or revealed by God. Inacity of man 
from which God is banned, man’s view of 
life will be forever incomplete. Philosophy 
and science of their very natures give only 
partial answers to the world riddle. How 
can history be understood unless the part 
played by Christ the Son of God be shown. 
He is the central figure of history, the Son of 
God, and not as the positivists, naturalists, 
and humanists would have it, merely a wan- 
dering Galilean carpenter deserving a piace 
in the friezing of history along with Aristotle, 
Pluto, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius. 

A psychology that refuses to face the facts 
of revelation concerning the nature and 
destiny of the human soul is, by so much, a 
truncated and untrue psychology. Indeed, 
greater knowledge and appreciation of our 
human nature can conceivably be gained by 
taking into due consideration the facts of sin, 
the incarnation and redemption of the 
human race, than can be secured by 10,000 
brass instrument experiments in a psycho- 
logical laboratory. In regard to the role of 
religion in political science, a science with 
which we must daily occupy ourselves as 
American citizens, I quote here John Hol- 
lowall; professor of political science at Duke 
University: “The way in which we conceive 
of the end of the state depends upon what 
we conceive to be the end of man. Before 
we can decide whether a policy is a good one, 
whether it will promote the best interests 
of human beings we must first ask ourselves: 
What is man? What is his essential nature 
and ultimate destiny? And in seeking the 
answers to these questions we may well ask 
an additional question, namely, who is 
man? It is not indeed the function of po- 
litical science to answer these questions, but 
political science cannot adequately fulfill the 
tasks peculiar to it until it sought the an- 
swers to these questions and sought them 
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from the disciplines most competent to 
answer them. 

“The political scientist cannot know 
whether the means he prescribes are appro- 
priate, adequate, and possible unless he 
knows the nature of man and the end for 
which he.is destined. For Knowledge con- 
cerning the nature of man and that which 
is good for him as a human being, political 
science must, of necessity, look outside of 
itself to other disciplines. It must look to 
psychology, to philosophy, and especially to 
ethics and religion.” 

I wish to take a moment here to say a 
word about freedom in the traditional Amer- 
ican sense and its relationship to our re- 
ligious heritage. The traditional American 
concept of freedom is built on the convic- 
tion that there are truths, objective truths, 
that always were and always will be. Some 
of these truths are saif-evident, others can 
be known from reason, still others are re- 
vealed by God. To hold that there is a 
changeless truth is in no way in conflict 
with the freedom that should characterize 
an intelligent citizenry. Actually, objective 
truth is a prerequisite to freedom. Aca- 
demic freedom, for example, means the right 
of a competent professor to teach his class 
without any control except that of his own 
conscience. This is a definition which I feel 
confident would find favor with any mem- 
ber of the teaching profession. What does 
it mean? First, it certainly does not mean 
the right of a teacher to instruct as he per- 
sonally pleases, irrespective of truth. Free- 
dom implies not only that we are free from 
external coercion, or pressure, but also that 
we are free for something. That something 
is the acquisition, preservation, and com- 
munication of truth. 

Our Founding Fathers did not shake off 
their chains and then ramble around in 
irresponsible liberty. That would have been 
not freedom but mere license. The histor- 
ical fact is that our Founding Fathers cre- 
ated a democratic charter that expressed 
positive goals toward which America would 
direct its energies. 

Freedom implies, too, moral responsibility, 
and in the case of academic freedom the 
responsibility to teach the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. I am 
aware that there are Americans today who 
hold that a teacher must not be dismissed 
even if he is a thousand times wrong. Why? 
The basic reason must be that the univer- 
sity authorities are not sure of any truth. 
They do not believe that objective truth 
exists. To them, all truth is relative. Hence, 
assent to any proposition is necessarily hesi- 
tating and provisional. They are reluctant 
to condemn obvious error for fear that it 
may become truth tomorrow. 

I hold that this position is not only ab- 
surd but that it is a tragic abdication of 
our responsibility to youth. It is also a 
source Of the feeling of uncertainty and in- 
security so prevalent today. If we are dedi- 
cated to truth we must be the relentless, 
unremitting enemy of error. It is commend- 
able to create and maintain an atmosphere 
of free inquiry and bold experiment, but 
after all these are only means to an end, 
and the end is the attainment of truth. 
A person more interested in free discussion 
than in truth itself is like a quarterback 
who is more interested in talking of plays 
than in making touchdowns. 

In conclusion I wish to make the follow- 
ing statement with all the emphasis and 
sincerity of which I am capable. A whole 
world of peoples, if not governments, looks 
to us for light and strength and ultimate 
security. Military strength is imperative; 
highways and skyways with cars and planes, 
houses and schools and all the material 
things that the most advanced technology 
makes possible are desirable and even nec- 
essary. More important, however, is the soul 
of America drawing its light and strength 
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from our religious heritage. It is the pre- 
serving and strengthening of this soul of 
America that we and all Americans should 
dedicate ourselves not only during these 
days of special pilgrimage and ceremony but 
always. This dedication will mean peace 
and truth and prosperity not only to us but 
to all mankind. 


American Committee on Italian Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF“-NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is cer- 
tainly fitting that the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration, which is a 
member agency of the National Catholic 
Resettlement Council, receive credit for 
the many worthy services it has ren- 
dered. During his recent visit to this 
country, President Gronchi of Italy paid 
some richly deserved compliments to the 
work of the committee. He pointed out 
that the committee has done a splendid 
job of implementing the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 and also paid tribute to 
President Eisenhower’s initiative in call- 
ing for more liberal immigration laws. 

At a conference held recently in 
Rochester, N. Y., it was pointed out that 
the resettlement committee in that city 
ranks ninth in the country in sponsoring 
refugees. Under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable Charles P. Lambiase, the 
Rochester chapter of ACIM has compiled 
a remarkable record of resettling refu- 
gees and immigrants. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of President Gronchi’s 
remarks before a group of ACIM leaders 
in New York City, and an article telling 
of the conference of upper New York 
State chairmen and officers of the Amer- 
ican Committee on Italian Migration, 
held in Rochester on April 8. Both 
pieces appeared in the April issue of the 
American Committee on Italian Migra- 
tion Dispatch: 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT GRONCHI 

It is indeed a great pleasure for me on 
this occasion of a meeting with the leaders 
of the American Committee on Italian Mi- 
gration to express to your President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the appreciation of my peo- 
ple for his interest in the need for Italian 
migration. Through his state of the Union 
message and subsequently through his 
special message to Congress, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States has outlined a 
sympathetic program designed to modify ex- 
isting legislation on migration. 

This program is most vital. The Watkins 
bill (Refugee Relief Act of 1953) under the 
provisions of which 28,000 Italians per year 
have been able to emigrate to the United 
States, is due to expire at the end of 1956. 
We Italians greatly appreciate that it con- 
tributed toward solving the problem of our 
surplus manpower but we feel that after its 
expiration, the reversion to the permanent 
quota of some 5,000 Italian immigrants per 
year would be both incomprehensible and 
unrealistic. 

I am certain that both Congress and the 
people of the United States will understand 
the spirit that motivated President Eisen- 
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hower to make certain recommendations 
which are of extreme importance to our 
country. 

I am also certain that the American Com- 

mittee on Italian Migration (ACIM) which 
has been a vital factor in the successful im- 
plementation of the Refugee Relief Act will 
continue to be of invaluable assistance in 
the work of disseminating to the American 
public the urgency of new and even more 
generous provisions and legislation that will 
aid Italian migration. 
" My heartiest compliments to the American 
Committee on Italian Migration for the good 
work it has done and my best wishes for 
the success of their future efforts which have 
been given impetus by the initiative of the 
Bresident of the United States in the interest 
of an ever-growing friendship and coopera- 
tion between our two countries. 


ROCHESTER Horps Up-StateE ACIM CoONrFER- 
ENCE—BISHOP KEARNEY PRESIDES AND AD- 
DRESSES DELEGATES 


A conference of upper New York State 
chairmen and officers of the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration at which the 
Most Reverend James E. Kearney, D. D., pre- 
sided and served as honorary chairman, was 
held at the Manger Rochester Hotel in 
Rochester on Sunday, April 8, under the aus- 
pices of the Rochester ACIM chapter. 

Bishop Kearney welcomed the delegates 
and addressed them on the importance of 
the work, emphasizing that “the objectives 
of. ACIM are founded upon the virtue of 
Christian charity” and that ACIM’s work, 
“is American, for this country has always 
given help to immigrants.” He concluded 
with a word of congratulations for what has 
been accomplished and with a blessing for 
continued success in the future. 


Following a luncheon, the meeting was 
opened by the Honorable Charles P. Lam- 
biase, chairman of the Rochester ACIM 
chapter who introduced the Honorable 
Joseph Farbo, vice mayor of the city. Mr. 
Farbo extended an official welcome to all the 
delegates and pledged the wholehearted co- 
operation of the city administration to the 
ACIM program. Credit for the outstanding 
success of the meeting goes to Judge Lam- 
biase and the Reverend Albert L. Simonetti, 
priest consultant of the Rochester ACIM 
chapter. Others from Rochester who par- 
ticipated in the conference are: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Arthur E. Ratigan, Rochester resettle- 
ment director; Dr. P. Frederic Metildi, con- 
ference vice chairman; Mr. Louis A. Valenza, 
arrangements chairman; Mr. Joseph A. Anza- 
lone, arrangements cochairman; Miss Mar- 
lene J. De Mattia, field liaison, Rochester 
resettlement committee; Mr. Antonio 
D'Agostino, conference secretary; Attorney 
Thomas Laverne, publicity; Dr. Frank J. 
Gianforti, reception chairman, and Miss 
Alma Pavia, recording secretary. 

Judge Marchisio and the Reverend Caesar 
Donanzan were present to take part in the 
proeedings as were chapter chairmen and 
officers from Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Utica, Amsterdam, and other upstate cities. 

Father Donanzan complimented the as- 
sistance of Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. E. Ratigan, 
who as director of the resettlement com- 
mittee of Rochester, has appointed Miss 
Marlene De Mattia, field liaison, Rochester 
resettlement committee, to the work of re- 
settling the refugees and immigrants. Mon- 
signor Ratigan stated that from February 
1956, Rochester had processed 732 assur- 
ances, mostly for Italians, which would per- 
mit the issuance of more than 2,000 visas. 
He and Miss De Mattia guaranteed another 
200 assurances within the next few weeks. 
He was proud to state that Rochester ranks 
ninth in the country for sponsoring refu- 
gees. 

Judge Marchisio, in his speech, recapitu- 
lated the accomplishments of ACIM which 
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through its more than 90 chapters and in 
conjunction with the National Catholic Re- 
settlement Council, have made the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 a complete success as far 
as the Italian phase of the program guaran- 
teeing 60,000 visas for Italians is concerned. 





Testimony of Former Senator William 
Benton on Shortage of Scientific and 
Engineering Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the tes- 
timony of William Benton, publisher, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and former 
Member of the United States Senate 
from Connecticut, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Research and Development of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 


Mr. Chairman, I do not know how to begin 
my testimony better than by quoting your 
own words. In the preface to your com- 
mittee’s new report—Engineering and Sci- 
entific Manpower in the United States, West- 
ern Europe, and Soviet Russia—your open- 
ing lines are these: 

“It should be no secret that the United 
States is in desperate danger of falling be- 
hind the Soviet world in a critical field 
of competition—the life-and-death field of 
competition in the education and training 
of adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. But although it is not a 
secret, the facts have not sunk into the pub- 
lic mind.” 

In these two sentences you went straight 
to the heart of the matter. If we Amer- 
icans are to meet a radical challenge with 
a radical answer our first need is to focus 
the gaze of the Congress and the public on 
the gauntlet that has been flung at us. Our 
first need is to arouse our people and our 
legislative representatives from their sleep- 
walking, to arouse them to the accelerating 
danger. Our second requirement is to ham- 
mer out the solutions. 

Among those who have sought the facts, 
there is little disagreement about them. I 
cannot recall a post-Korean issue coming to 
the Congress where the facts, as distinct 
from policy, have been clearer. If there is 
disagreement about the facts, it is only as 
to whether they are alarming or catastro- 
phic. Your committees’ report seems to put 
Dean John Dunning, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Engineering School, in the latter 
camp. He said: 

“As it stands, nothing can be done to pre- 
vent the Russians from gaining on us in 
scientific and technical manpower at a ratio 
of 2 to 1. Already we have lost the battle of 
engineering manpower—at least in num- 
bers.” 

I have read British studies on Soviet pro- 
fessional manpower, and I have reviewed the 
impressive 400-page study by Dr. Nicholas 
DeWitt, of Harvard, which forms the basis of 
your committee’s summary. In my judg- 
ment, and on the basis of my interviews with 
leaders of Soviet education, Dr. DeWitt is too 
conservative in his recital of Soviet achieve- 
ments. I do not believe he gives sufficient 
weight to the mounting momentum of So- 
viet educational growth. The Soviet deci- 
sion to make compulsory its basic 10-year 
school—to make this compulsory for all boys 
and girls from 7 to 17, thus adding 3 years 
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to the former minimum—was decreed only 
in 1951. It is to be achieved by 1960. I was 
told in Moscow and Kiev that it is already 
70 percent realized, with the full 10-year 
program now effective in all cities. There 
seemed to be little doubt that this will be 
100 percent by the end of the current 5-year 
plan. This in itself will constitute an enor- 
mous spurt forward in the training of Soviet 
manpower. 

Dr. DeWitt tells us the Soviets sometimes 
withhold figures, and sometimes change the 
statistical base unexpectedly, but that in this 
area at least, they never practice outright 
fraud. The figure I was given for enrollment 
in higher institutions—1,825,000—was about 
100,000 higher than his. My figure on enroll- 
ment in the tekhnikums—2,500,000—exceeds 
his by about 800,000. My figures are some- 
what more recent. They may indicate the 
accelerating momentum. 

Questions of judgment enter here. Mr. 
Khrushchev announced in February that all 
tuition fees in the Soviet Union are to be 
abolished this fall. Is not this a still fur- 
ther indication of the Soviet drive to develop 
and exploit the full potentialities of its man- 
power? How far will such a drive succeed, 
and how rapidly? My judgment is that both 
the chance and the speed of success are 
higher than statistical tables could possibly 
reveal, 

We want our statisticians, our experts, to 
be cautious, to provide the qualifications and 
the footnotes, and to point up the exceptions. 
The task of statesmanship, the task of this 
committee, is to see the larger meaning, to 
interpret and propose and persuade, and to 
look ahead and guess the future and prepare 
the American people for it. 

Your report shows that the number of 
trained engineers in the U. S. S. R. in- 
creased from 41,000 in 1929 to 541,000 in 
1954—an increase of 500,000 in 25 years— 
or 1,300 percent. In the United States our 
increase was from 215,00 to 500,000 in ap- 
proximately the same period—about 225 per- 
cent. Your report shows that the number 
of engineers graduating from Soviet higher 
institutes increased from 28,000 in 1950 
to 63,000 in 1955. In the same period the 
number of engineering graduates in the 
United States plummeted from 52,000 down 
to 23,000. There is reason to believe the 
trend is being reversed in the United States. 
But there is no reason to believe it is being 
reversed in the U.S.S. R. Let us remember 
Mr. Khrushchev’s exclamation to the peo- 
ple of India last December: “We shall see 
who has more engineers, the United States 
or the Soviet Union.” 

Soviet gains in the production of scientists, 
especially research scientists, are equally 
startling, though by comparison less dis- 
maying. 

How can these trends be dramatized so 
that we can produce the actions the crisis 
demands? Surely not merely through the 
tables of figures in the smallest type of the 
Government Printing Office. The GPO could 
make Patrick Henry sound about as in- 
flammatory as a tired dishrag. 

Let us first ask, what accounts for public 
and congressional apathy? Why have the 
facts “not sunk into the public mind?” 
In part this may be because the administra- 
tion keeps talking about the defeats it has 
inflicted on the Soviet Union. Mr. Dulles 
even hinted last year that the Soviets are 
on the verge of collapse. But there is a 
deeper reason. It is our American folk- 
lore. Our folklore says that Russians are 
either moody philosophers or crafty peasants. 
They don’t know what to do with machines. 
Our folklore says that Americans are the 
world’s greatest inventors and the world’s 
best mechanics and gadgeteers; we subscribe 
to the belief that God gave us extraordinary 
talent for “know-how.” How can anyone 
learn to make or handle machines better 
than we Americans do; and especially, how 
can the Russians? 
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Everyone who has had to deal with public 
opinion knows it’s easier to utilize folk- 
lores, and the cliches of folklore, than to 
change them. In this case we must change 
them. Only last month came a story from 
Moscow which gave me wry amusement, a 
kind of man-bites-dog story. A Texas cor- 
poration, no less, was granted the right to 
manufacture a Soviet turbodrill, no less. 
This drill was developed by the Soviet petro- 
leum industry for diggings wells through 
hard rock. The New York Times said it 
was “10 times as fast as our conventional 
rotary drill.” Detroit engineers report 
report automation matching our best. Each 
day and week there is a new story of Soviet 
technological advances. 

When I was Assistant Secretary of State 
10 years ago the Soviets were entering a 
particularly chauvinistic phase. They were 
laying claim in their world propaganda to 
one great invention after another, most 
notably radio. We wondered when they 
would claim credit for baseball. I wrote to 
my editor in chief of Britannica, Mr. Walter 
Yust, a good Taft Republican who reads 
the Chicago Tribune every morning, and 
asked, What about these claims? He replied, 
in effect, let’s not discount them without 
examination. He reminded me of the scien- 
tific tradition of 19th century Russia. He 
reminded me that in the first decade of the 
20th century more world patents were ap- 
plied for by Russian inventors than by the 
inventors of any other nation. The Russian 
economy wasn’t then capable of developing 
the inventions, so the Russians tended not 
to get the credit. Gentlemen, there’s no 
doubt that the Russian economy today, 
which is expanding at a much more rapid 
rate than our own, is capable of developing 
its own—and other people’s—inventions. 

Further, some people have liked to delude 
themselves by explaining away Soviet ad- 
vances in nuclear explosives and nuclear 
energy, and in the development of guided 
missiles and in other fields, as the achieve- 
ments of captured German scientists, or as 
due to espionage. Others have deluded 
themselves by placing too great weight on 
the deadening effect of political dogmas or 
interference on scientific thought. The de- 
gree to which the scientists and engineers 
have been imposed on by the politicians has 
in my view been greatly exaggerated. Many 
Soviet engineers and scientists are not mem- 
bers of the party. The Marxist-Leninist dia- 
lectic does not impinge itself on the physical 
and mathematical sciences—at least to any 
degree that bothers a creative scientist. The 
most spectacular example of such interfer- 
ence in biology, the Lysenko theory in 
genetics, now seems headed for the ashcan. 


Finally, some people may like to console 
themselves with the thought that the quality 
of Soviet scientific and technical education 
(training is perhaps a better word) is in- 
ferior to ours. The curriculum of the Soviet 
10-year school should explode that myth— 
if we can get our people to listen: 5 years 
of physics, 5 years of biology, and 4 of 
chemistry compulsory for all students; 10 
years of mathematics, up through trigo- 
nometry, and 1 of astronomy, compulsory 
for all. 

I saw at firsthand something of the rigor 
and discipline of the Soviet school system— 
the long hours, the 6 days a week and 10 
months a year at school, the vacations which 
included compulsory work in factory or on 
farm, the frequent and searching exami- 
nations. 

The contrast with our own primary-sec- 
ondary-school curriculum is startling. Lewis 
Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, recently told the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation: “I can learn of no public 
high school in our country where a student 
obtains so thorough a preparation in science 
and mathematics, even if he seeks it—even 
if he should be a potential Einstein, Edison, 
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Fermi or Bell.” What Admiral Strauss is 
saying amounts to this: Every youngster in 
the Soviet Union gets_a better scientific 
grounding than any youngster in the United 
States. As an aside, I point out to the com- 
mittee that, with our long summer vaca- 
tions, dating back to the days when the 
young people were needed for work on the 
farms, and with our light schedules of aca- 
demic work, we keep the youngsters in pub- 
lic school for 12 years and achieve far less 
than the Russians and other Europeans do in 
10. (A quick way to relieve the teacher 
shortage would be to squeeze 2 needless years 
out of our system; and this, with a 10-month 
school year, would make it very easy greatly 
to raise the salaries of competent teachers, 
even on present budgets.) 

At the level of higher training in the 
U. S. S. R. we have Dean Dunning’s state- 
ment that “on the master’s and doctorial 
levels they (the Soviets) appear to have been 
giving degrees to probably 3 or 4 times as 
many as we nave.” 

Out of the 67 members of the Council of 
Ministers of the U. S. S. R., 39—more than 
half—have had a scientific or tethnical edu- 
cation. Mr. Yelutin, the Minister of Higher 
Education, whose ministry controls the 33 
Soviet universities and shares control of the 
800 or more technical institutes, is a metal- 
lurgist. 

Let me now add a new dimension to the 
urgency of the problem posed for us by the 
new Soviet threat—a dimension you would 
scarcely deduce from studying the mere sta- 
tistics. Manifestly we are worried because 
technology can change the balance of mili- 
tary power. That is worry enough. Further, 
We are worried because technology, through 
its impact on heavy industry, can change 
the world balance of economic power. 

The problem, however, is wider and deeper 
than both these concerns suggest. These 
two apprehensions, though they are real 


enough, Go not sufficiently take into account 
the new Soviet tactics of “competitive co- 


existence.” I have seen no comment—other 
than my own cries of distress—about what 
the rise of Soviet science and technology is 
doing and can do to the “psychological power 
balance.” I am not fearful that the Soviets 
will outdo us in the export of automobiles, 
or tractors, or business machines; these earn 
for us not only money but envy. Iam upset 
about the Soviet talent and capacity for ex- 
porting ideas. They are today producing 
almost three times as many new engineers 
as we are, yet their own industrial capacity 
is still only half the size of ours. What will 
happen to this growing crop of trained men? 
Bulganin at the 20th Soviet Congress in 
February said that under the new 5-year 
plan, 4 million graduate technicians would 
pour out of Soviet institutions, as many as 
under the last two 5-year plans put together. 
Where will they go? Most assuredly a sub- 
stantial block will be exported. Every gradu- 
ate, as at West Point and Annapolis, is, for 
the first 3 years, under orders from the state, 
which paid for his education. The Soviet 
scientists, engineers, and technicians can be 
sent anywhere in the world, just as though 
they were frontline troops. The countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America are hun- 
gering for the knowledge and know-how 
these men command. 


The new propaganda of the Kremlin, em- 
phasizing economic, political, and ideological 
competition, clearly reveals the long-range 
Soviet plan—a plan so potent as to make 
military maneuvering seem by comparison 
tactical and even diversionary. Central to 
it is this schooling for export of scores of 
thousands of indoctrinated and capable 
engineers, scientists, schoolmasters, and tech- 
nicians of all kinds. These are being trained 
to help convert the world to communism. 
In Burma last December Khrushchev and 
Bulganin offered to build and staff a tech- 
nological institute in Rangoon, “a gift to 
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the people of Burma from the people of the 
Soviet Union,” as they put it. An advance 
guard of technicians is now in India, in con- 
nection with the steel mill the Soviets are 
building for India. A technical institute has 
also been offered to India, and enticing in- 
ducements have been advanced to Egypt, 
Afghanistan, and Latin America. 

Did you notice that 6 years of foreign-lan- 
guage study is compulsory for every Russian 
boy and girl in his first 10 years of schooling, 
and that further foreign-language study is 
required in higher education? I was aston- 
ished in Moscow to learn that there are some 
schools where all the teaching is conducted 
in a foreign language. Thus, my son, John, 
age 13, visited a school in Moscow where 
everything except Russian literature is 
taught in English. The name of this school 
is Moscow School No. 1. English, by the 
way, is the favorite foreign language. It is 
the new language of science, and gives access, 
with Russian, to the world’s scientific litera- 
ture. 

I have a suggestion to you this morning on 
how you can begin to convey some sense of 
the urgency of this new problem—at least 
to your colleagues here on the Hill. You 
aren’t likely to do it with statistics. Even 
though I had spent weeks preparing for my 
trip of last fall, including 2 weeks in London, 
I was aroused myself only by my first-hand 
exposure to what is going on. 

On my first day in the Soviet Union TI 
toured the huge Lenin Library in Leningrad. 
I gathered that I was the second American 
since the war to visit it. Its director claims 
it houses 12 million volumes. Every desk and 
chair in the great reading rooms adjacent to 
the scientific stacks was occupied; the si- 
lence was absolute; the concentrated zeal of 
hundreds upon hundreds of earnest-looking 
students was to me a bit breathtaking. I 
said to my librarian guide, “Are these stu- 
dents from the university?” “Oh, no,” he 
replied, ‘“‘the university has its own library; 
these are workers from the night shifts of 
the factories, and by night our reading rooms 
are crowded with those from the day shifts. 
We operate day and night. This is how the 
workers prepare for examinations for advance 
training in the universities and the insti- 
tutes.” 

One sees youngsters in their mid-teens, 
and young Russian married couples, in the 
bookstores browsing at the sections featur- 
ing scientific works; they buy books on nu- 
clear physics in preference to novels or 
handbooks on interior decoration. This is 
how to get ahead in Soviet society today. 

In Moscow I spent several hours with the 
pro-rector of the University of Moscow, Pro- 
fessor Vovchenko, a chemist. The unver- 
sity, which enrolls 23,000 students, dominates 
the city. Its gleaming new 33-story central 
tower is dedicated to the sciences. The re- 
cent investment of 3 billion rubles for this 
new building, completed in 1953, is astonish- 
ing by our standards. It is equivalent to at 
least $150 million, figuring the ruble as 5 
cents, the lowest estimate of its value given 
anywhere. Thus this building cost more 
than has been spent for the complete physi- 
cal plant of all but a very few American uni- 
versities. It contains 1,900 laboratory rooms. 
It symbolizes to all Russia what lies ahead 
in the fulfillment of Soviet ambitions for 
youth. Here work most of the 2,000 pro- 
fessors of the University of Moscow who teach 
students. Here, too, are the 500 scholars 
dedicated to research, from whom no teaching 
is expected. All 2,500 must seek to make 
their own individual scientific contributions 
in the laboratories. If they don’t they are 
fired. Those who succeed ieceive the highly 
prized doctorate, a top or super degree for 
which we have no equivalent. The impact of 
that structure, which can be seen from 
everywhere in Moscow, and the busy life 
within it, can convey the sense of urgency 
far more vividly than most statistics. 
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In Kiev I visited*a tekhnikum. Dr. De 
Witt estimates there are some 3,700 tehkni- 
kums in the U.S. S. R. They are a unique 
Soviet institution—a kind of vocational col- 
lege producing “middle-trained”’ specialists. 
For example, a tehnikum maintained by the 
Ministry of Health will produce “feldshers,” 
graduates about halfway between the level of 
a nurse and a doctor. The tekhnikums give 
4-year courses for those who have finished 
7 primary and secondary grades, or 2 or 
2% year courses for those who have com- 
pleted the 10-year school. Soon all tekhni- 
kum sudents will be 10-year graduates. 

My Kiev tekhnikum is 1 of 50 maintained 
throughout the Soviet Union by the Ministry 
of Coal and Coke. It is a sprawling brick 
building, not very different in appearance 
from a large city high school in the United 
States. As with too many of our own big 
city schools, the overall effect of the exterior 
is dingy. 

The director told us that his tekhnikum, of 
which he was immensely proud, teught 
courses in four special flelds of coal mining: 
the construction of coal mines, the construc- 
tion of coal mine buildings, roadbuilding for 
coal mines, and the construction and use of 
communications equipment in coal mining. 
Eleven years ago his school had only 255 
students. Now it has 2,500 and a faculty 
of 88. 

He bustled us down a hall and into a labo- 
ratory. Here the machines began and the 
shabbiness ended. The laboratory was 
stocked with expensive machinery and elec- 
tric models of coal-mining equipment. Some 
of the models, the director said, were made 
by his students. The more elaborate ones 
had been built to order at factories, with 
parts of the operating mechanism visible 
through openings in the sides. 


The department head had been warned of 
our coming, and was eager to show us how 
each of his models worked. Oozing confi- 
dence and enthusiasm, he led us to labora- 
tory after laboratory. The variety and ex- 
cellence of the equipment astonished me. 
Surely few, if any, of our own technical 
schools can match such equipment. Mani- 
festly it was worth hundreds of thousands 
of rubles, and the director went so far as to 
place the value at “millions.” I think he was 
right. 

In another laboratory, there was a large 
and detailed model of the entire transpor- 
tation system of a modern mine, including a 
complete electric train. Another showed a 
mine’s complete electrical system, and still 
another showed a telephone system, switch- 
board and all. There was a 50-foot long 
“coal combine,” a huge machine that eats 
its way right into the face of the coal, picks 
it up, cuts it in chunks, and carries it away. 
One room, more than 50 feet long, had 40 or 
50 big machines lined up along the walls, 
something like pictures on the walls of a 
museum, many equipped with elaborate dials 
and meters. Again, the department head 
wanted to push all the buttons for us. 

The problem of getting students to apply 
“voluntary” for a coal-mining tekhnikum 
interested me because I don’t believe that 
coal mining, even at the technician level, is 
exactly popular as a career in the United 
States. The director intimated that this 
problem is solved by propaganda and prom- 
ises. As he put it, the graduates of the 
10-year schools are “guided” into specific 
tekhnikums by what he called the process 
of popularization. This is a fine Soviet 
propaganda phrase designed to obscure the 
fact that the students have far less choice of 
fields than they may think. By incentives 
and scholarships, as well as “populariza- 
tion” in the form of the propaganda of the 
various ministries which operate the tekhni- 
kums, the students are siphoned into aero- 
nautical engineering, let us say, instead of 
into history (where scholarships are rare). 
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The director of the Kiev tekhnikum told us 
that the graduates of his school would be 
sent to the coal mines, perhaps in the Donetz 
Basin of the Ukraine, where an alumnus 
might work as a foreman or in any number of 
supervisory positions. We had an appoint- 
ment with the mayor of Kiev, but our tekh- 
nikum director was gladly prepared to make 
us late for it. Again and again he delayed 
our departure, insisting that we see “just 
one more room, just one more laboratory.” 
Even when we finally made the break, ex- 
plaining that we had only 4 minutes in which 
to drive across the city to meet the mayor, 
the director was still saying, “just one more.” 

That episode left me with more sense of 
urgency than most statistics possibly can. 

So here is my proposal: I urge the entire 
membership of this subcommittee to go to 
the Soviet Union and see for yourselves. Let 
us apply for visas which put to the test “the 
spirit of Geneva,” the new Soviet propa- 
ganda slogan which was being hammered in 
all media when I was in Russia. Apply for 
the visas now, so that you will be sure to 
have them by the time Congress is ready to 
adjourn. Take some key members of the 
Appropriations Committees along with you. 
Visit the Ministries of Education and of 
Higher Education, and the various govern- 
ment ministries which finance the techno- 
logical institutes and the tekhnikums. Vis- 
it the universities, and the technical insti- 
tutes, and the 10-year schools. Talk to the 
students, and watch them at work. You will 
come back prepared to convey that sense of 
urgency which is so urgently necessary. 
You will also come back with some very good 
speeches, perhaps even some campaign issues. 

Ten years ago, as Assistant Secretary of 
State, back in the days when there were only 
a few Assistant Secretaries and we thought 
we amounted to something, I was trying to 
create our Nation’s first peacetime program 
of international information. I faced the 
same kind of apathy—indeed the same kind 
of folklore: “propaganda” was a horrid word, 
and Americans didn’t practice it. Further, 
after the 1946 election of the 80th Congress, 
my operation became a party issue. I was 
told that I didn’t have the basic legislative 
authorization. And I didn’t have the under- 
standing attention of the Appropriations 
Committees. So I went from office to office 
up here on the Hill, arguing that the com- 
mittees involved should go abroad and ap- 
praise the problem, and appraise for them- 
selves the need for our operation. They did 
so, and I believe that is the chief reason the 
Smith-Mundt Act was passed. At the time 
I was told that my efforts blazed the path 
for the subsequent and widespread practice 
by committees of the House and Senate of 
making study-trips abroad. With the aid 
of a few friendly editorial writers, I helped 
kill the journalistic idea that such trips were 
junkets. The word stayed dead until the 
ill-fated Cohn and Schine. 

What should you then seek to do, once 
the acuteness of the problem has broken 
through into congressional and public con- 
sciousness? I have a few suggestions which 
I do not pretend are comprehensive or ade- 
quate, but which are at least a very good 
beginning, 

We cannot duplicate in this country the 
full array of pressures and incentives the 
Soviet Union is able to bring to bear on its 
young people—and we wouldn’t want to 
duplicate it if we could. Theirs is a highly 
centralized, push-button system. The cur- 
riculum is standardized throughout the 
Soviet Union right up to what we would call 
the graduate-school level, with only one basic 
choice open to the student, the seeming 
choice of a career which he makes at the end 
of the 10-year school. If he’s bright enough 
and is well afivised, he will aim at maximum 
training which brings not only rich rewards 
but also draft exemption, 





To the usual incentives of patriotism and 
of pride in national progress, Communist 
leaders have added most tangible allures to 
prospective scientists and engineers. They 
have made the life of science among the 
most satisfying in the Soviet Union. 

A typical Soviet professor gets 6,000 rubles 
& month, 10 times the average workman’s 
600 to 700 rubles. An outstanding Soviet 
engineer or research scientist can earn up to 
40,000 rubles a month, when his outside con- 
sulting fees are included. In comparative 
standard of living, this would put him in 
the class of big-time American corporation 
presidents. Indeed, how many corporation 
presidents earn 70 or 80 times as much as 
their file clerks? The contrast has been so 
extreme in the Soviet Union that a dispatch 
in the New York Times last week reported 
that the big pay and prerequisites are going 
to be reduced. But we can be sure they will 
still provide plenty of incentive to the scien- 
tists and engineers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to quote once more 
from your own preface: 

“I recognize (you say) that the question of 
general Federal aid to schools is a contro- 
versial subject.* * * I. suggest we could 
reach agreement that, since it is a consti- 
tuted Federal function to provide for the 
common defense, Federal spending is proper 
to provide enough well-trained engineers 
and scientists to sustain our security in an 
age of great scientific breakthroughs.” 

Mr. Chairman, no one who has looked into 
this momentous problem can quarrel with 
that proposition. 

I have mentioned the developing Soviet 
program to use its engineers’ to outmatch 
our technical assistance program—our point 
4. Yet, according to my information, the 
United States is finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to persuade qualified people to go 
abroad on our technical-aid missions. And 
indeed, why shouldn’t a young engineer pre- 
fer to build his career in Bridgeport or 
Topeka, rather than in Kabul or Jakarta? 
Why indeed? If your son were an engineer 
and he were choosing between Pratt & Whit- 
ney in Connecticut or the Irrawaddy River 
of Burma—which choice would you advise 
if you wanted him healthy and wealthy? 

I suggested one answer to this national 
problem at the memorial luncheon this year 
for former Secretary of War Patterson, 
known to many of you. That is the creation 
by the United States Government of Techni- 
cal Assistance Academies, comparable to the 
United States Military, Naval, and Air Force 
Academies, but designed to produce foreign- 
aid specialists. In the Journal of the For- 
eign Service Association I read recently of 
@ proposal for a career service in technical 
assistance. Of this I am doubtful, but my 
proposed academies should require 3 years’ 
service overseas from the graduates, in re- 
turn for their free education, and from such 
beginnings I agree that a career service could 
develop. These. technical academies or in- 
stitutes should be operated in conjunction 
with existing high-level institutions such as 
MIT and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. The entire student body should be 
fully supported while in school, and be given 
a special status under the draft such as 
reserve commissions on graduation. 

These “West Points of point 4” should 
teach not only engineering and technical 
subjects adapted to the needs of underdevel- 
oped nations. They should include empha- 
sis on the recognition of human values, in- 
cluding the use of educational techniques, 
and they should insist on a thorough 
grounding in liberal arts designed to help 
graduates to become symbols and spokesmen 
abroad of our concepts of freedom and 
justice. 

West Point was founded, and was sus- 
tained in its early years, not only to provide 
an officer corps for our Army but to train 
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the engineers needed for the development of 
the West. Wasn't it our first engineering 
school? Would we even have had it when 
we did without the crying need of the West 
for engineers? 

I concede that a chain of such academies 
would serve only a limited function, meas- 
ured against the problem posed by the Soviet 
threat. Further, I concede that the insti- 
tutes would take time to build and that we 
must promote a program at once. 

What we require today, and at once, as 
Chairman PRICE says, is a “crash program.” 
How can this be launched, and at once? It 
seems to me that the beginning of such a 
“crash program” must consist of Federal 
scholarships on a dramatic scale. 

Last month in Chicago, before the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, I proposed a 
national competitive scholarship program 
beginning with 20,000 scholarships a year, 
each covering 4 years of college. I further 
proposed that this number should be in- 
creased as rapidly as the administration of 
the program and the absorptive capacity of 
the colleges and universities permit—to a 
level of 100,000 scholarships a year. To these 
should be added 20,000 or more graduate fel- 
lowships. Trained manpower, I said, is like 
money in the bank for the United States. 
It is our most important national resource. 
Premier Bulganin referred to Soviet trained 
manpower as “our (Soviet) gold reserve.” 

Our United States high schools abound 
with talent worthy of such scholarships. 
Secretary Folsom recently cited an estimate 
that “each year about 60,000 students of high 
ability droop out of high school before gradu- 
ation. * * * and half of the students in the 
upper one-fourth of their high school classes 
do not go on to college.”” Dr. Dael Wolfie tells 
us that 150,000 pupils from each yearly age 
and class who could enter the important 
specialties fail to go to college. About half 
fail to go on because of the cost, another 
half because of lack of incentive. Both con- 
ditions are curable. All who look into the 
matter agree that for every student in an 
American college, we have another of equal 
ability who doesn’t get in. Of the top 20 
percent of our high school youngsters, two- 
thirds don’t finish co/iege. In my judgment, 
the main reason is economic. 

We would be perfectly justified, in view of 
the emergency we have been discussing, in 
earmarking a proportion of any proposed 
Federal scholarship program for science or 
engineering, or indeed even of initiating the 
far larger program with scholarships and 
fellowships limited to the areas we are dis- 
cussing. > 

When I mention priorities for scientists 
and engineers I don’t for a moment mean to 
suggest that more scientists and more engi- 
neers will solve our problems. For our na- 
tional defense, and our national well-being, 
we need better educated citizens in many 
fields—political scientists, historians, and 
psychbdlogists, for example—and we need 
them as much as or possibly even more than 
we need engineers. I am willing to give 
engineering, physics, and chemistry a short- 
run priority because there is an emergency 
shortage in these fields. But I fear the 
dangers in a lop-sided program of Federal 
aid, one which is geared too heavily to the 
sciences. I have just seen figures on the 
first 359 boys who have won the newly estab- 
lished national merit scholarships. The 
boys were chosen without regard to career 
choice. They rate for the moment as our 
“brightest boys.” They won the philan- 
thropic jackpot comparable to the $64,000 
question. Sixty-three percent of them now 
choose engineering and scientific research as 
their future careers. Let us not ignore the 
danger that too high a proportion of our best 
young talent can be funneled into science 
and engineering. They are needed elsewhere 
at least as much. ‘ 
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I realize there are many complications in 
my Federal scholarship proposal. Who 
should administer the scholarships? One of 
the most significant steps taken by the Con- 
gress in this area in recent years has been the 
establishment of the National Science Foun- 
dation. Its budget, however, is far too 
small. It is today supporting about 2 per- 
cent of all graduate students in science, 
mathematics and engineering. Whether it 
should attempt to administer a huge pwo- 
gram at the undergraduate level I cannot 
say. 

I have a further immediate suggestion. I 
heard recently that only 125 new teachers 
of physics were available last year for the 
28,000 high schools of the United States. 
The reasons are several, but I believe a par- 
tial cure could be achieved by paying sub- 
stantially higher salaries to high school 
teachers of mathematics and the natural 
sciences. If mathematics and the sciences 
are harder to learn, and harder to teach, why 
shouldn't the teachers in those fields get 
higher salaries? And should they not be ex- 
empted or deferred by Selective Service? If 
@ young man is more likely to secure exemp- 
tion or deferment as a physics teacher than 
as an English teacher, or than as an em- 
ployee of General Electric, will we not secure 
more high-school physics teachers? 

My comment here is subject to the same 
qualification I made about scholarships. I 
believe we must come in the long run to Fed- 
eral assistance of teachers in many fields. 


Mr. Chairman, many other proposals could 
be made. I happen to be chairman of a 
company that makes classroom motion pic- 
tures, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. You 
would be dismayed to see how slowly the 
educational world adapts itself to advances 
in the technology of education itself. And 
as Mr. Philip Coombs, research director of 
the fund for the advancement of education, 
told you in testimony last week—the pos- 
sibilities in bringing technology to the class- 
room are “wonderful to contemplate.” 


Another grave problem is the control ex- 
ercised by teachers’ colleges, which some call 
monopolistic. An honor graduate in phys- 
ics from Yale cannot teach physics in the 
public schools of my home State of Con- 
necticut until he has earned a certificate 
from a State teachers college. Neither can 
a Princeton physics cum laude, in New Jer- 
sey. These are problems you no doubt re- 
gard as outside your power or purview. 

Let me conclude with this thought: Edu- 
cation is one area where we in America most 
surely have nothing to lose if we accept 
Soviet claims and the Soviet challenge. In- 
tercontinental competition in education need 
be no challenge to an arms race or a war. 
If the Russians goad us to do a better edu- 
cational job ourselves, then we shall only 
do what our own best tradition calls for— 
what we should be doing even if the Soviet 
Union were to sink suddenly into the sea. 
But if we are complacent about our educa- 
tional efforts and system, if we allow our- 
selves to fall behind the Russians, we may 
find ourselves outwitted, outmaneuvered, 
outthought, and outbuilt throughout the 
world. 
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The Small-Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter, forwarded to me on 
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April 28, 1956, by Mr. Daniel F. Calde- 
meyer, president of the Nationa] Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Evans- 
ville, Ind. I am in complete accord with 
Mr. Caldemeyer’s view that action must 
be taken to relieve the Federal income- 
tax burden on small business. 
NATIONAL FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 
Evansville, Ind., April 28, 1956. 
Hon. Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Being a small-business man and 
having a small business located in the Farm 
Belt of Kansas, we are directly affected by 
the farmer and his ability to buy. 

In my opinion, we small-business men and 
individual farmers would be far better off 
throwing out all the subsidies and getting 
out from a paternalistic, controlling-type 
government. If we could all be put on our 
own again whereby we could set up reserves 
if we have a good year and use those reserves 
when we have a bad year, our problems would 
be far less. As it is, the Federal Government 
takes tremendous sums from us in the good 
years and gives none back to us in the bad 
years; thus, small-business men, farmers, 
lawyers, doctors, and others of us who must 
make our living in the ups and downs of 
market places, and the ups and downs of 
farming such as weather, et cetera, would be 
better off. 

For instance, in 1954 the income of the 
average furniture manufacturer dropped 50 
percent. 1955 was a good year but Uncle Sam 
took most of it away from the manufacturers 
through heavy taxes. I cannot help but 
feel the same is true of farmers. Unfortu- 
nately, they have not had even a good year 
in the last 3 years. However, I do believe 
that if they were put on their own, they like 
a marketing report I just received, would do 
the following: 

Better profit ratios don’t just happen, even 
in good times. They must be earned and 
this is the job of we as individuals. I be- 
lieve our income-tax structure is the most 
serious problem facing American today caus- 
ing undu*> mergers, unwarranted tax-free 
manipulations and the taking out from our 
society men in the bracket of 45 on up who 
can take the earnings they have and invest 
them in tax-free Government bonds, get a 
small job on the side, and still make more 
money than they could operating a good, 
sound business enterprise. In my opinion, 
we are in a very sad state of affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL F.. CALDEMEYER, 
President. 





Communist Activities in Hong Kong 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a letter which I have just received from 
the Mencius Educational Foundation in 
Hong Kong. The writer of the letter, Dr. 
Frank S. Wong, also includes a state- 
ment concerning the growth of anti- 
Communist sentiment in Red China, and 
he also has something to say about Com- 
munist activities in Hong Kong. I be- 
lieve that Dr. Wong’s correspondence will 
be of interest to the Members of Con- 
The letter and statement follow: 


eress. 
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MENCIUs EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong, April 25, 1956. 
Hon. Rosert C. Byrrp, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

Dear Mr. Byrp: I have received with many 
thanks your letter of April 13 and am very 
pleased to note that the material I sent you 
is intended for insertion in the CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL RecorD. If there is not too much 
trouble, I would like to have a copy of the 
Recorp containing such matter. 

In a separate paper enclosed I am giving 
an account of the latest developments in 
Red China and suggest roughly what the 
United States Government should do to 
cope with the new offensive. I shall be glad 
to answer any specific questions that you 
or your colleagues would raise, so that we all 
may fight for the same cause more effectively. 


At present, world communism seems to be 
gaining ground. We should not only check 
its growth but push it over the precipice. 
In particular the Communists are becoming 
more active in Hong Kong, the listening 
post and anti-Communist center. There is 
much that can be done cnly if the United 
States authorities would take the initiative, 
otherwise the Reds would take over cultural- 
ly at least by default. 

I shall be very glad to hear from you again. 
With best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 
Frank S. WonG. 





ANTI-COMMUNIST SENTIMENT RISES IN RED 


CHINA 

The Communists have allowed unrestricted 
entry of Chinese from Hong Kong to Red 
China. Over 130,000 have visited their na- 
tive homes between November and April. 
Their general conclusion is that the eco- 
nomic situation has gone from bad to worse 
and that the people are very bitterly against 
the Reds to a point of vocal disapproval. If 
there were external support, uprising would 
flare up here and there. The harassed people 
are anxiously scanning the skies for libera- 
tion, but what they see is only a few patches 
of cloud. 

CHINA AS SEEN BY HONG KONG CHINESE 


What Hong Kong Chinese saw and heard 
in Kwangtung province, south China is this: 
The people in Canton and other places in 
Kwangtung are hungry and in rags. Their 
earnings are used to buy food and yet they 
are half starved, leaving nothing for clothing 
and other amenities of life. The visitors 
from Hong Kong, mostly domestic servants, 
planned to stay a fortnight but found the 
conditions so distressing that they came back 
here after a few days. The visitors returned 
with swollen eyes, having wept at seeing the 
miserable conditions of their relatives. 

One servant gave her rationed rice to her 
relatives when leaving them after 4 days on 
a scheduled stay of 2 weeks. Then they had 
a little more rice to make up the long stand- 
ing deficiency, so they had a full stomach 
but the cadres or party workers found out 
the departure of the Hong Kong resident and 
deducted the amount of rice obtained on the 
basis of their ration card. After fairly full 
meals, the poor relatives are now more hun- 
gry, as they are given less rice after the de- 
duction. 

An elderly servant went back to her village 
to witness the wedding of her sort. She 
cried for 3 days on seeing the pitiable condi- 
tions and stopped on the fourth day when 
the wedding ceremony took place. Then 
the bride arrived. The mother then resumed 
crying because she found that her son and 
his bride had to work for the Communists 
on the side without pay. They had to work 
immediately after the wedding. Their regular 
employment did not bring sufficient remu- 
neration. 
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The so-called agrarian reform in 1953 
brought havoc to many farmers, who without 
means of livelihood went to the city to look 
for work. Now the Reds in Canton want 
to repatriate 300,000 people to the country 
where they will not be able to find any work 
and will be starved. The Communist au- 
thorities are sending away those without jobs, 
those partly employed and those who arrived 
in Canton only recently. Others are to be 
sent to the semi-barren northwest, and this 
is dreaded by all. 

Many people committed suicide by Jump- 
ing down the streets rather than to be sent 
back to the country and to the dreaded 
northwest. On the persons of such victims 
were found orders of “back to the land to 
produce.” 

When Hong Kong visitors left their village 
or Canton, they left behind their handker- 
chiefs, towels, underclothing, socks, tooth 
brushes, and toothpaste for their relatives, 
who are in dire need of them. Many went to 
the mainland with more personal effects 
than needed, intending to give them away. 
This shows the shortage of consumer's goods. 

Visitors also carried foodstuffs to Red 
China to relieve their hungry kinsmen. In 
Hong Kong travelers even bought canned 
food from Swatow and Shanghai, as it is 
much cheaper here than in the interior for 
the same stuff. This is due to the dumping 
of all kinds of Chinese goods into Hong 
Kong and elsewhere in the free world in or- 
der to obtain the much needed foreign ex- 
change. 

Thus the people in Red China are badly 
in want of the bare necessities of life. Then 
there is the persecution for counter-revo- 
lutionary activities. Those who can find 
employment and receive pay sufficient to buy 
food for 1 person are considered .fortu- 
nate but they have to work 10 or 11 hours 
a day and spend 3 or 4 hours at night to 
attend meetings and indoctrination lec- 
tures. Hence life is most difficult and try- 
ing. 

The Peiping regime is furthering the ex- 
ploitation of the people by confiscating their 
factories, enterprises and farms in the name 
of “state-private joint operations” and “col- 
lectivization.” While the people are dead 
against such robbery, agricultural output 
and production of manufactured goods have 
fallen low. The people have no incentive 
to work long hours at meager pay and are 
virtually slaves of the Red masters. 


WHY RED CHINA UNDERSELLS ABROAD 


But the Communists are scraping the bar- 
rel bottoms to provide for the exports to 
different places in Southeast Asia. The ob- 
jectives are (1) to obtain foreign exchange, 
(2) to impress on overseas Chinese and 
others that Red China is abounding with 
much resources and production, and (3) to 
show that Red China is ngt afraid of em- 
bargo. 

As exports from Red China are marked 
down for competition, the profits are very 
small. The sufferers are the 400 million 
Chinese who work hard as slaves, have their 
property confiscated, and eke out a difficult 
living. . 

Peiping is also in a difficult position. The 
5-year plan is way behind schedule owing 
to the lack of enthusiasm of the exploited 
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workers. Economic deterioration is seen 
everywhere. Furthermore, the anti-Stalin 
move embarrasses Mao Tse-tung and en- 
courages other Reds to clamor for collective 
leadership. 


Observers generally agree that now is the 
time to exert stronger pressure on Peiping. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN HONG KONG 


In Hong Kong Communist agents are mak- 
ing every effort to make a good impression 
on the 214 million Chinese in the hope of 
turning them into neutralists. Hongkong 
Chinese are overwhelmingly anti-Commu- 
nist, because they know what is actually 
going on behind the Bamboo Curtain and 
have had, by persona}? experience or reliable 
information, a bitter taste of communism. 
Now the Reds want to win them over by 
luring them to visit Canton and Peiping. 
They are promised free trips to Peiping to 
celebrate May 1. 

Efforts are made to cultivate newspaper- 
men, writers, stage and screen personalities, 
professors, et al. They are promised facil- 
ities, money, and jobs. The whole idea is to 
neutralize Hong Hong Chinese, to whom the 
14 million overseas Chinese look for guid- 
ance and inspiration. Hong Kong is at the 
moment the cultural hub of Free China. 

The United States Information Service or 
other United States agency should be 
strengthened to combat communism, since 
Taiwan has no money or other means to do 
so. Unfortunately, the USIS is charged with 
cultural work elsewhere in southeast Asia 
and takes Hong Kong for granted as anti- 
Communist point. This assumption does 
not hold water now, since the Reds are spar- 
ing no efforts to convert the people here 
to their cause. 

A part of the United States aid to Asian 
countries may well be used to back up schol- 
ars, professors, writers, newspapermen, stage 
and screen people, who could be utilized to 
fight communism other than by force. If 
this were not done, sooner or later they 
would be forced to go over to the other side 
of the fence. Many cultural and educated 
people, who are hopelessly underpaid, would 
be happy to do some extra work to earn 
additional money to support their families. 
They could be utilized to serve the cause 
of freedom and democracy by writing, lec- 
turing, and acting.—F. S. W. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. .Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). . 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with thé prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he*may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 











Morals of Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, be- 
cause it is an inspiring challenge to 
young law students, and because it will 
be well for all Members of the Congress 
and the entire Nation to heed the timely 
remarks of this fine lawyer and great 
American, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
orp the heart of a speech delivered on 
April 14, 1956, by the Honorable Loyd 
Wright on Law Day at the University of 
California School of Law, Los Angeles. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The ethical obligations of the lawyer en- 
compass more than complete honesty, truth- 
fulness, and fidelity to the courts, clients, 
and fellow members of the bar. Just 100 
years ago Judge Sharswood, of Pennsylvania, 
first published his lectures on Professional 
Ethics, the first American study of the sub- 
ject. Judge Sharswood divided his work 
into two main branches. The second branch 
he headed those duties owed by the lawyer 
to his professional brethren and his clients. 
The place of first importance he reserved 
for the topic he called Those Duties Which 
the Lawyer Owes to the Public or Common- 
wealth. This first obligation in legal ethics, 
the duty of public service, finds an obvious 
source in the monopoly we enjoy as mem- 
bers of the bar of the rights of rendering 
legal services, giving legal advice, and ap- 
pearing before the courts on behalf of 
others. But the duty of service to the Com- 
monwealth is not simply a quid pro quo ex- 
acted by the State as consideration for privi- 
leges conferred. Rather, the obligation finds 
its roots in our training and our abilities 
in the arts of government. As the only 
group in society devoted to the practice of 
the techniques of legal control, we inevitably 
bear the burden of using these capacities in 
the interests of the community at large. 
We must, accordingly, be prepared to serve 
in public office when called upon to do so, 
to advise the electorate on the legal aspects 
of public questions, and to advance and 
foster the reforms necessary to keep the law 
and its administration in touch with the 
demands of the times. Some of these pub- 
lic responsibilities can be discharged by the 
individual lawyer, but many of the public 
tasks which naturally fall to the legal pro- 
fession can only be performed by lawyers 
collectively. It is here, of course, that the 
organized bar and the bar associations find 
their function. Matters such as law revision 
and reform, improvement of the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the maintenance of 
professional ‘standards can ordinarly be 
achieved through no other agency. The 
faithful discharge of your professional ob- 
ligation will therefore require your active 
participation in the organized reports of 
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the bar. As the thought was put by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, “Every man owes some time 
to the upbuilding of his profession.” 

As perhaps you already realize, bar asso- 
ciation activities provide the lawyer with 
opportunities both for perfecting his tech- 
nical competence through lectures, confer- 
ences, and continuing education programs, 
and for enriching his professional life 
through increased contacts with his fellow 
lawyers. But you may not appreciate that 
only an insignificant share of the efforts 
of the bar organizations are directed toward 
the selfish interests of the profession; the 
major concern of a bar association, and its 
reason for being, is and must be the ful- 
fillment of the profession’s public obliga- 
tions. 

The national organization has adopted as 
indicative of its present efforts the slogan 
the Era of Service. Our constitution sets 
forth the following purposes: “To uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States and maintain representative govern- 
ment; to advance the science of jurispru- 
dence; to promote the administration of jus- 
tice, and the uniformity of legislation and 
of judicial decisions throughout the Nation; 
to uphold the honor of the profession of 
law; to apply its knowledge and experience 
in the field of the law to the promotion 
of the public gcod; to encourage cordial 
intercourse among the members of the Amer- 
ican bar; and to correlate and promote such 
activities of the bar organizations in the 
Nation and in the respective States as are 
within these object, in the interests of the 
legal profession and of the public.” This 
obviously can only be accomplished by an 
association of lawyers and to fully accom- 
plish them it is necessary to be active at 
all levels. 

There is one more thing you ought to think 
about while you still have time to think. 
That is the matter of developing your per- 
sonal philosophy of law. Perhaps this sounds 
like a formidable job. But what I mean is 
simply that you should, at this stage of your 
legal career, give some time to serious reflec- 
tion upon the nature of this thing called 
law to which you will devote the rest of your 
active life. Without some understanding of 
our legal system and an appreciation of its 
inherent purpose, you will miss the sense of 
direction that offers the highest kind of 
human satisfaction. 

Probably 30 or 40 years ago it would never 
have occurred to anyone to suggest to law 
students that the time to think about these 
things was while they were in law school. 
The development of a philosophy about law 
could wait until the lawyer had seen enough 
of practice to make mature judgments con- 
cerning the legal system. But 40 odd years 
ago, when I finished law school, the practice 
of law was a different sort of animal from 
the practice which awaits you upon gradua- 
tion. Then the young lawyer could supply 
himself with a set of codes, a few volumes of 
statutes and a set of official State reports, 
and he was pretty well prepared to handle 
anything that might come his way. And, 
typically, the lawyer of that day did handle 
whatever came along. Torts, corporate and 
business matters, taxation, criminal law, di- 
vorce, real estate, and probate were all within 
the competence of the general practitioner, 
and by working with law in these varied 
manifestations the typical lawyer gained an 
understanding of the processes of the law 


and became a sort of legal philosopher. His 
was a philosophy of modest pretensions, of 
course, but he ordinarily had a feeling for 
the whole fabric of the law, and a sense of 
how and why the law had developed as it 
had, and of where it ought to lead. 

Today, however, none of us can hope to 
master more than a small corner of the law. 
In the past 40 years, 3 hot wars and several 
cold ones, a@ major economic collapse and 
desperate rehabilitation measures, changed 
political philosophies, and accelerated busi- 
ness and industrial expansion have brought 
a rain of laws, regulations, rulings, and 
opinions from State and Federal courts, 
legislatures, agencies, boards, bureaus, and 
commissions. Specialization in the legal 
profession has become inevitable, and to- 
day’s graduate must expect to immerse him- 
self in some relative narrow field of law, 
never again to encounter the subjects of 
much of his law school work. Of necessity 
the advantages of specialization involve a 
cost in the sacrifice of breadth of judgment. 
An expert who devotes his time exclusively 
to income tax problems can hardly be ex- 
pected to grasp the full sweep of the law or 
to see the patterns and purposes which such 


* a viewpoint alone can reveal. For most of 


you, law school will mark your broadest ac- 
quaintance with the whole of our legal sys- 
tem, aithough not of course your deepest 
understanding of any part of it. Now, then, 
is the time to start thinking about what 
law is all about. 

To set the wheels in motion, you might 
ask yourself several questions. What is the 
purpose of law? What are the human values 
served by the processes of the law? What are 
the morals of the legal system as we know 
it? 

The analogy is sometimes drawn that a 
legal system is only a box of tools that can 
be used for any desired purpose. But even 
a tool has limitations of purpose. A saw is 
not much of a tool for driving a nail, and a 
hammer is hardly effective if the purpose is 
to bore a hole. Legal processes, like tools, 
are not means to any desired end; the proc- 
esses coutain within themselves a quality 
of purpose, of what they can be used to ac- 
complish. And conversely, it is meaningless 
to talk about values and goals without con- 
sidering. the means of accomplishing them. 
The right without a remedy is a familiar 
example of the futility of an end without a 
means. This interrelation of legal processes 
and values or morals can perhaps best be 
brought home by a rhetorical question: 
could Communist-Russia exist if they de- 
pended upon the Anglo-American system of 
law as we know and practice it? 

If, as I believe, the processes of the law as 
we think of it do have purposes, moral ele- 
ments, or values, it seems fair to expect the 
lawyers who devote their lives to the law to 
make an effort to know them. It is this ap- 
preciation of purpose that I call a philosophy 
of law. Like a wife, a philosophy is worth 
having only if you have made the discovery 
and choice yourself. 

Any discussion of philosophy of law, or 
morals of law, must encompass Judge Shars- 
wood’s “duties which the lawyer owes to the 
public or commonwealth.” To properly ex- 
plore this vital field of our professional obli- 
gations would consume much more time than 
Ican with good grace here employ. It is true 
also that in this area personal experience, 
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convictions, education, and environment 
tend to create honest and deep differences of 
opinion. Upon this premise and only be- 
cause I have recently had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas with the members 
of the legal profession in all parts of the 
country, I wish to discuss a few random 
thoughts that I believe have a first call on 
your consideration of any philosophy of law 
you may develop. 

You are compelled to examine the record 
against the background of the American con- 
cept of the lawyers’ public responsibilities, 
and of the bar as the guardian of individual 
liberty and as the protector of limited con- 
stitutional government to determine if your 
predecessors in recent years have fully met 
the challenge. Perhaps a little historical 
review will help you take your bearings. 

Recall, please, that the great guaranties 
against the coercive force of government that 
today are commonplace were largely forged 
in this land. When a permanent English 
settlement was first established on this con- 
tinent at Jamestown in 1607, the common 
law was in its formative stages, and English 
lawyers were too preoccupied with convey- 
ancing and feudal tenures to concern them- 
selves with the place of the individual in re- 
lation to his government and his fellow men, 
Magna Carta was four centuries old, but it 
had not yet been transmuted by the mag- 
nificent hand of Lord Coke from an agree- 
ment between the King and his barons into 
a bulwark confining the powers of govern- 
ment over the lives of men and subjecting 
the sovereign to God and the law. By mod- 
ern standards, the Government of England 
was still an autocracy at the time of our 
American beginnings. 

In early colonial history, the place of the 
lawyer in man's struggle to be free remained 
unrecognized. In those days the work of 
the courts was often at the mercies of un- 
trained laymen on the bench and ignorant 
pettifoggers at the bar. Professional lawyers 
were regarded with suspicion, and attorneys 
were roughly handled in the colonial legis- 
latures. In Georgia, for instance, lawyers, 
along with rum, were outlawed. In New 
York, the provincial council in 1677 resolved 
that pleading attorneys should no longer be 
allowed to practice, and the fundamental 
constitutions of Carolina drawn up for the 
English proprietors contained this unrealis- 
tie provision: “It shall be a base and vile 
thing to plead for money or reward; nor shall 
anyone * * * be permitted to plead another 
man’s cause, till, before the judge in open 
court, he hath taken an oath, that he doth 
not plead for money or reward.” 

But these attempts at government of laws 
without lawyers to administer the laws were 
inevitably doomed to fail. It was soon evi- 
dent that trained lawyers alone could pro- 
vide the kind of law free men demand, and 
the professional bar assumed its rightful 
place of leadership in the struggle for liberty. 
By the year of John Marshall’s birth 2 cen- 
turies ago, the Colonies had seen the rise of 
the lawyer to a place of eminence he has 
seldom since attained. 

The colonists’ first attempt to govern them- 
selves after independence had been won 
proved to be a failure. The States in league 
under the Articles of the Confederation 
lacked a central authority adequate to bring 
the conflicting interests of the weak and 
quarreling Colonies into accord and to meet 
the needs of the new and growing nation. 
Once more it fell to the lawyers to recognize 
and to correct the shortcomings, and of the 
55 wise men who gathered in Philadelphia in 
the summer of 1787 to frame a new basis of 
government, more than half, or 31, were 
lawyers. The document they produced, and 
its significance in the history of human 
striving for freedom under law, needs no 
elaboration here. In the familiar words of 
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Gladstone, “the American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

But we would be misled to believe that the 
founders of this Nation, in a flash of inven- 
tion, extracted their lasting principles from 
thin air. Like all enduring human institu- 
tions, the Constitution of the United States 
was solidly grounded in human experience. 
The lawyers who rebelled against the tyran- 
nies. of the Crown and who laid the frame- 
work of this Government did not seek to 
experiment or to innovate. Their aim was 
rather to restore the ancient and natural 
rights of free men denied by a newer form 
of oppression. These are the words of Jef- 
ferson, the lawyer who drew the document 
by which our freedom was proclaimed, “this 
was the object of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Not to find new principles, or 
new arguments, never before thought of, not 
merely to say things which had never been 
said before; but to place before mankind the 
commonsense of the subject, in terms so 
plain and firm as to command their assent 
* * * it was intended to be an expression of 
the American mind.” 

In setting up the institutions and processes 
of Government by which these ancient lib- 
ties were to be preserved, these lawyers of 
the constitutional convéntion were tendered 
a choice unequalled in political history. As 
they observed, “We have opportunity to form 
with some deliberation, with free choice, with 
good advantages for knowledge; we have op- 
portunity to observe what has been right, and 
what wrong, in other States, and to profit by 
them.” As we well know today, they made 
good use of this chance to pick and choose. 
They could and did study every form of 
government Known to man to the present 
day, from the absolute monarchies of Europe 
to the theoretical communism tried and 
found wanting in several of the early colonial 
settlements. They drew from the Hebraic 
law of the Bible and from the Koran, from 
the model of the Greek city states and from 
the Roman Empire. . 

But, true to the lawyer’s learning, they 
drew most heavily upon the tried and tested 
principles evolved in their own experience 
in the colonial struggle for limited self- 
government and individual freedom. We 
are often inclined to forget this period in 
our national development, and to date our 
history from 1787. It may be worthwhile 
to recall, then, that our experience under 
the Constitution is still today exceeded by 
our experience in ‘self-government in the 
Colonies. Between the formation of the first 
representative body empowered to make laws 
in America, in 1619 in Virginia, and the or- 
dination of the Constitution in 1788 lay 
169 years of striving for justice and liberty 
under law; the age of Government under 
the Constitution is still short of that figure 
by 2 years. Nearly every clause of the Con- 
stitution finds a clear antecedent in this 
colonial history of resistance to bureau- 
cratic controls vested in authorities insu- 
lated either by distance or by the lack of 
responsibility to the electorate from the will 
of those who were governed. 

After these monumental milestones in the 
story of the lawyer-citizen came a period 
that shines no less brilliantly with the 
names of men of the law. John Marshall, 
Daniel Webster, and Henry Clay were among 
the olympian figures who, during the next 
half century, breathed life into the paper 
of the Constitution and made practical 
working rules of government of the vision 
and ideals of their predecessors. Their 
labors contributed to our glorious heritage 
as surely and as enduringly as those of the 
Founding Fathers. 

Despite the challenges of the levelling 
trends of the age of Jackson, the concept 
of the lawyer as a citizen responsible to the 
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public for maintaining liberty through law 
stood firm-and strong through the Civil 
War, where it found a new dimension in the 
person of a man called Lincoln, a lawyer 
who reminded us that that government is 
best that governs least, and who taught us 
once more that “you cannot build character 
and courage by taking away man’s initia- 
tive and independence. You cannot help 
men permanently by doing for them what 
they could and should do for themselves.” 

These are the bold bright threads in the 
fabric of our heritage as American lawyers, 
the clear, abiding landmarks of the path our 
fathers marked out for us. These are some 
of the segments that make up our history 
of “morals of law.”” For no apparent reason, 
since the turn of the century, and I believe 
as a companion to the ever-widening en- 
croachment of the industrial revolution 
our people have become restive and too 
many of us have turned our backs to the 
ancient landmarks. We have drifted down 
the path of paternalism, looking more and 
more to security, wherever or however it 
may be found, and abandoning the good old 
American traits of thrift, dignity in work, 
independence and price of accomplishment, 
and the joy of succeeding by overcoming 
all obstacles. 

The pattern of the decline is clear. On 
every hand our people are alining them- 
selves into opposing factions and pressure 
groups based upon economic interests, na- 
tional origins, religious beliefs, and geo- 
graphic divisions, each organized for the 
avowed purpose of currying special favor at 
the hands of Government and at the expense 
of the rest of society. The farmer, the labor 
union, the veteran, and industry and busi- 
ness are seeking protection from the neces- 
sity of proving their worth at the market 
place. Some of our people and too many 
of our legislators, have apparently come to 
believe that every human want and need 
should be satisfied through the use of the 
coercive forces of Government, 

Every hyphenated American, who puts 
loyalty to his economic, geographic, re- 
ligious or political affiliation above his duty 
and loyalty to the interests of the public 
at large adds momentum to the drift from 
the principles upon which our form of gov- 
ernment is premised. It matters not what 
tRe source of the hyphen may be; the effect 
upon our future course as a Nation is the 
same. 

We have traveled a vast distance along the 
road to the ordered state since 1916, when 
that great statesman Elihu Root served as 
president of the American Bar Association. 
But I think we can still listen with profit 
to what he had to say on the subject of 
ethics in his annual address: 


“The people of the United States need in 
one important respect, a change of the in- 
dividual attitude toward their Government. 
Too many of us have been trying to get 
something out of the country and too few 
of us have been trying to serve it. Officers, 
appropriations, personal and class benefits 
have been too generally the motive power 
that has kept the wheels of Government 
moving. Too many of us have forgotten 
that a government which is to preserve 
liberty and do justice must have the heart 
and soul of the people behind it—not mere 
indifference. Too many of us have forgotten 
that not only eternal vigilance but eternal 
effort is the price of liberty. Our minds have 
been filled with the assertion of our rights 
and we have thought little of our duties. 


“The second general truth is that national 
strength requires the spirit of solidarity 
among the people of the Nation. Sectional 
or class misunderstanding and hatred or dis- 
like are elements of vital weakness. Na- 
tional wealth and prosperity are made up of 
the wealth and prosperity of individuals, and 
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we cannot pull down each other without 
suffering as a people.” 

Listen to his philosophy of law. He states: 

“There is no body of citizens to whom this 
duty should appeal more strongly than to 
the lawyers, because the subject vitally af- 
fects the relations between the individual 
and the State regulated by law and the fun- 
damental conceptions upon which our sys- 
tem of government is based.” 

Thus, you see, a vast area of activity must 
be yours as a lawyer. Yours will be the 
responsibility to forthrightly serve the Na- 
tion. Such questions as arise for instance 
as that of obtaining qualified judges, is pe- 
culiarly within your province; insisting that 
judges be judges and not philosophers, is 
another of your task. Our courts have all 
too often forgotten that the cornerstone of 
our Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence is 
“precedent.” Our predecessors who gave 
their all to help fashion our form of govern- 
ment would, if they could read some of our 
recent decisions, miss the guiding beacon of 
legal precedent—the controlling case on “all 
four corners” has been too frequently re- 
placed by the round peg decisions based upon 
individual ideologies bereft of the sobering 
restraints of fundamentals found in prec- 
edent. These decisions, mushrooming as 
they are, become law by judicial fiat and be- 
long only in those unhappy jurisdictions that 
are ruled by men as contrasted to rule by law. 
Fundamental principles do not change, and 
expediency and passing fancy are poor sub- 
stitutes for principle. 

We, of my generation, have indeed failed 
and we must look to you to be articulate in 
all phases of professional ethics if this glo- 
rious country of ours is to retain a theory of 
government of delegated powers only. A 
Government subservient to the will of the 
people and under which the dignity of the 
individual is supreme. As Officers of the 
court, as lawyers, yours is the responsibility 
to see that the erosions of our system of 
jurisprudence and of our form of govern- 
ment shall cease. We, all of us, inherited our 
blessings of freedom and if we fail to pass 
them on to posterity unimpaired, we will 
have failed our trust. 

I have full confidence you will not fail, 
for you are better prepared than were your 
predecessors and there is ample evidence 
throughout the land that there is a deter- 
mination among the younger members of the 
profession to justify your professional in- 
heritance. 





The Late Honorable Alben W. Barkley 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
profoundly shocked this morning when 
I heard of the tragic passing of Senator 
ALBEN W. Bark.ey, of Kentucky. 

He was one of the finest men I ever 
knew, and I am sure that his place in 
the hearts of many of us will never be 
filled. When he suddenly fell near the 
end of a speech at Washington and Lee 
University’s mock Democratic Conven- 
tion, he apparently died almost in- 
stantly. It is fitting to note that his 
pasing occurred in an atmosphere he 
loved best—the political forum. He al- 
ways enjoyed and liked young people, 
and he was idolized and deeply admired 
by them as they saw in him the personi- 
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fication of those qualities we have al- 
ways sought in our national leaders. 

In September of 1948 it was my great 
privilege to accompany Senator BARKLEY 
to Europe to attend an Interparliamen- 
tary Union Conference in Rome. We 
visited Madrid, Paris, and Berlin, and I 
can well recall the trip as one of the high- 
lights of my life. 

The Senator was a man whose courtly 
manners and gallantry added much to 
the happiness and public life of our 
country. He was a real southern gen- 
tleman, and his penetrating intellect, wit, 
and wisdom endeared him in the hearts 
of the American people. His passing is 
not only a great loss to the Nation but 
also to the entire civilized world. His 
distinguished career as a Congressman, 
Senator, and a great Vice President has 
never been surpassed. 

I join with my colleagues in mourning 
this lovable and outstanding public ser- 
vant and extend to his widow, children, 
and grandchildren, my deepest sym- 
pathy in their hour of bereavement. 
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Choice in Transit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN. J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington eve- 
ning Star on Wednesday, May 2, 1956, 
and which deals with the pending transit 
legislation which is soon to be considered 
by the House of Representatives. 

As a member of the subcommittee 
which considered this legislation over a 
period of many weeks, I feel that the edi- 
torial writer for the’ Washington Star 
has correctly stated that which took 
place. This subcommittee truly and in 
fact gave Washington’s involved transit 
problem the most careful and dispassion- 
nate consideration possible. No member 
of this subcommittee held any brief for 
or against any interest or group. 

The sole purpose which this subcom- 
mittee had in mind was and is to bring 
out a piece of legislation which will give 
adequate, safe, convenient and necessary 
transit service to the residents of the 
Washington area at the lowest possible 
cost to those who ride the transit system 
and to the taxpayers alike. 

The editorial, as it appeared in the 
Washington Star, follows: 

CHOICE IN TRANSIT 

The House Commerce Committee, under 
its subcommittee headed by Representative 
Oren Harris, gave Washington’s involved 
transit problem the most careful and dis- 
passionate consideration hitherto received 
from any source. 

This detached approach was possible be- 
cause the committee had no political axes 


_to grind, was not concerned with saving 


anybody’s face, it was not preoccupied with 
the enticing mysteries of public ownership 
at the expense of the taxpayers, nor with the 
idea of punishing Mr. Wolfson for his alleged 
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sins. In brief, the committee made an hon- 
est effort to decide what is best for the public 
under existing circumstances. 

Its resulting legislation, expected to come 
before the House within the next few days, 
restores the franchise to the Capital Transit 
Co., making possible continued operation 
after next August 14. It gives to the transit 
company substantially the same concessions 
that would have been available to any other 
qualified operator, had one been found. It 
is the immediately sensible solution. We 
hope the House will support its committee 
and pass the bill. 

If the same intelligent appraisal of reali- 
ties displayed by the House Commerce Com- 
mittee had been forthcoming from the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission in the 6 months 
preceding last summer's strike, there would 
have been no strike. There would have been 
none of the political shenanigans which the 
strike produced. There would have been no 
empty promises, by people who did not know 
what they were talking about, of a rush by 
private investors to establish a new transit 
system. 

That, however, is water over the dam. The 
choice now is between continuing private 
operation of the transit system, or destroy- 
ing the company in order to embark on a 
highly dangerous form of public operation. 
For the form of public operation proposed 
as the alternative to restoring the franchise 
is a face-saver, inviting endless public ex- 
pense and inefficient operation. It lacks the 
virtues of such transit authority plans as 
those adopted in Cleveland and Chicago, 
originally recommended by the Commis- 
sioners. It is a politicians’ bill, inviting 
all of the evils and costs of public owner- 
ship exemplified in New York and Boston. A 
really sound transit authority measure, with 
protection against political pressures and 
wasteful practices, could still command re- 
spect. But no such measure is now pending 
in Congress. 

If the House acts In the public interest, 
it will restore the transit company fran- 
chise, under conditions that are reasonable, 
by passing the bill proposed by the Come 
merce Committee. 





The Late Honorable Alben Barkley 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the sudden passing away of Sen- 
ator ALBEN BARKLEY brought deep and 
sincere sorrow not only to his colleagues, 
and to the people of the State of Ken- 
tucky, but to our entire Nation. 

In the turbulent decades of our recent 
history, the name of ALBEN BARKLEY be- 
came known in every household across 
the land. ALBEN BARKLEY—whose entire 
life was devoted to public service—be- 
came the personification of the wise and 
benevolent statesman that boys dream 
of becoming, and that men strive to emu- 
late. » His dedication to the public in- 
terest; his gracious manner; and his 
inimitable art of story telling endeared 
him to the hearts of the American people. 

In the death of our beloved Veep, we 
have lost more than a distinguished pub- 
lic servant. We have lost a part of 
Americana that may never be duplicated 
again. We have lost a man, a leader 
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who came from the best tradition of the 
past but who looked to the future and 
who strove with all the energy at his dis- 
posal to fashion a better Nation and a 
better world for all of us to enjoy. 

We are aggrieved by his death, but 
proud that we have lived in the same age 
with him and known him. His name 
shall go down in history for he has 
served his country well. 

I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to his widow and his family in their be- 
reavement. May they be consoled in 
their loss in the thought that the good 
Lord has chosen him to be among His 
very own. 





The Farm Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of editorial com- 
ment in the Nation's newspapers on the 
President's veto of the catch-all farm 
bill last month. Last week I inserted 
several editorials from papers in the 
Sixth Indiana Congressional District, all 
of them commending the President’s 
courage in vetoing a bill which he felt 
unworkable and unfair. Today I am 
happy to insert another fine editorial ex- 
pression which I clipped from the 
April 26 issue of the Rockville (Ind.) Re- 
publican. The author, William B. Har- 
grave, is a close personal friend and one 
for whom I have great respect. He is, 
moreover, a lifetime resident of Parke 
County, Ind., and knows the problems of 
Parke County farmers. I know his views 
represent those held by hundreds of his 
farmer-readers in the Sixth Indiana 
District and I commend the editorial to 
each Member of this House: 

THE Farm Brit Veto 
(By W. B. Hargrave) 


Most people thought President Eisenhower 
would commit political suicide if he vetoed 
the farm bill and many leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party and his loyal supporters urged, 
even demanded, that he sign it. 

To have signed it would have been a 
shabby act of political expediency. The 
President has never made a decision which 
was influenced by its mere political expedi- 
ency. And I think he never will—he’s just 
not that kind of a person. What a refresh- 
ing contrast to our last two Presidents— 
both master politicians in the worst implica- 
tions of the term. 

What has happened? During the days be- 
tween the passage of the bill and its veto, 
the market did slump, but right after the 
announcement of the veto and the new 
parity figures, the market prices started up 
and as of now the farm picture is brighter 
than it has been in over 2 years. 

As I see it, the leaders in the Democratic 
Congress rigged that bill so that whether 
he signed it or vetoed it, their party would 
have benefited next November. In fact, I 
don't think they believed he would dare 
veto it. It should be obvious that had he 
signed the bill he would have rejected the 
principles he enumerated in his original re- 
quest for afarm bill. Then they would have 
had him. 
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When the Democratic leaders foolishly 
forced a vote to override the veto, they 
quickly found out the Nation’s reaction to 
the Presidential veto—even members of their 
own party, as well as some weak-kneed Re- 
publican Congressmen, who originally voted 
for the bill, changed their votes. 

Congresswoman CeEcin HarpEn voted 
against the bill and her reasons for doing 
so, and her analysis of the bill, were so sound 
that her article was placed on the front 
page last week, so readers of the Republican 
would not miss it. 

The one who is really taking a beating in 
this hassle is the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson. I think if more people 
knew more about the man, it would take 
off the sharp edge of criticism that is di- 
rected against him. 

In the first place, he is a farmer with a 
capital F. He was 1 of 11 children born 
in the same farmhouse in Utah. From the 
age of 4 he had his work to do and as he 
grew older he did all the farmwork and 
chores any farm boy does. He attended 
three colleges and got a masters degree in 
agricultural economics. All his life has 
been devoted to farming and church activity, 
being since 1943 a member of the Council 
of Twelve, the governing body of the Mor- 
mon Church. He and his brother operated 
a farm in Idaho and declined to accept Gov- 
ernment payments for soil-conservation 
work, because they did not believe they 
should be paid for work they should be do- 
ing anyway. He is a grassroots person and 
knows what farmers are thinking. Above 
all, the best interests of the farmers and 
farming are his sole guides in all his de- 
cisions. 

It will take much more than the farm 
problem to defeat the Republican Party 
next November. 





The Interposition Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


= 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of State sovereignty and individual 
liberties is constantly before the country 
at this time. Whether or not we shall 
have State sovereignty and individual 
liberties as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America is 
rapidly approaching a decision. This 
question is of vital importance to every 
man, woman, and child in America. 


Many of our people fail to see the sig- 
nificance or the importance of this to us. 
Many are sitting idly by while branches 
and agencies of the Federal Government 
continue to whittle away the rights and 
privileges of not only the States but the 
people themselves. If we are to continue 
to maintain our way of life, if we are to 
stop the octopuslike growth of a despot- 
ic Federal Government, if we are to stop 
an arrogant Supreme Court of the 
United States which has arrogated unto 
themselves powers never given them by 
the people of the States of this country, 
we must assert ourselves as freedom-lov- 
ing individuals regardless of the sacri- 
fices necessary to save our very way of 
life. The Judges are determined to set 
up the Court as an all-powerful arm of 
the Federal Government with the intent 
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and purpose of changing the mores, hab- 
its, and customs of our people, which 
have meant so much to us down through 
the years, to coincide with the social and 
political philosophy of the members of 
the Court, regardless of the plain lan- 
guage of the Constitution that was hand- 
ed down to us by our forefathers. 

Now is the time of great decision. Now 
is the time for men and women of deter- 
mination, men and women who love this 
country, who respect the rights of the 
people as well as the sovereignty of our 
States to rise up and demand that the 
rights of the majority be respected and 
that our way of life be preserved. 

There appeared an editorial in the 
Farmville Herald on Tuesday, May 1, 
1956, written by Mr. J. B. Wall, owner 
and publisher of that great paper... Mr. 
Wall knows and realizes the problem 
confronting our people as well as any 
living person. He has dedicated his life 
to the preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment as well as the preservation of 
individual dignity and is rendering a real 
service in pointing out the grave danger 
that is now confronting our people. I 
commend him for the great work that he 
has done, is doing, and will continue to 
do in the future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to include therewith 
the above-mentioned editorial: 

THE INTERPOSITION RESOLUTION 


When the Virginia General Assembly with 
Only two dissenting votes passed the resolu- 
tion “interposing the sovereignty of Virginia 
against the encroachment upon the reserved 
powers of this State, and appealing to sister 
States to resolve a question of: contested 
power,” it was taken at face value. (See the 
resolution printed in full in another col- 
umn.) South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, States in which legisiatures were 
then in session, supported the Virginia reso- 
jution, several in even stronger terms. 

Members of Congress understood that these 
States, through this action had taken a stand 
to challenge the usurpation of power by Fed- 
eral agencies, in this case the United States 
Supreme Court. A manifesto supported by 
101 Congressmen strongly supported the 
States in their position. 

Listen to these resolves: 

“That the General Assembly of Virginia 
‘expresses its firm resolution to maintain and 
defend the Constitution of the United States, 
and constitution of this State against every 
attempt * * * to undermine the dual 
structure of this Union and to destroy those 
fundamental principles embodied in our 
basic law, by which the delegated powers of 
the respective States have long been pro- 
tected and assured. * * * That the State of 
Virginia did not agree in ratifying the 14th 
amendment, * * * that the power to op- 
erate racially separate schools was to be pro- 
hibited to them _ thereby * * *, That 
this declaration (May 17, 1954 decision) 
upon the part of the Supreme Court of the 
United States constitutes a deliberate, pal- 
pable, and dangerous attempt by the Court 
itself to usurp the amendatory power that lies 
solely with not fewer than three-fourths of 
the States * * *. Virginia is duty bound to 
interpose against these most serious conse- 
quences * * * now appeals to her sister 
States for that decision which only they are 
qualified under our mutual compact to make, 
and respectfully requests them to join her in 
taking appropriate steps, pursuant to article 
V of the Constitution, by which an amend- 
ment, designed to settle the issue of contested 
power here asserted, may be proposed by all 
the States * * * that until the question 
here asserted by the State of Virginia be 
settled by clear constitutional amendment, 
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we pledge our firm intention to take all ap- 
propriate measures honorably, legally and 
constitutionally * * * to resist this illegal 
encroachment upon sovereign powers.” 

Having taken this action the Virginia 
Assembly changed no Virginia laws regard- 
ing public schools. Until this “issue of con- 
tested power” has been “settled by clear 
constitutional amendment,” we do not be- 
lieve Virginia can, in honesty and good 
conscience, do anything. 

It would appear to us that Governor 
Stanley and the State Board of Public Edu- 
cation would be proper in proclaiming a 
policy for segregated schools for the coming 
year, thereby stabilizing the public school 
system and allowing the governing boards 
of the counties to complete a budget accord- 
ing to law. In the meantime it is to be 
hoped that this “issue of contested power” 
may be resolved. Until this has been ac- 
complished there is no move to be made 
except to enforce the provisions of the Vir- 
ginia constitution. 

A great and important constitutional prin- 
ciple is involved far beyond the importance 
of the issue of schools, as important as that 
is. 

If we believe that the compact of States, 
from which the Federal Government derives 
its power, is no more, then we must accede 
to the dictates of the Federal Government— 
the executive, or the judicial branches. If 
we believe the principles set forth in the 
resolution of the Virginia General Assembly 
and joined in by other legislative bodies of 
sister States, then it would be impossible to 
move in any direction, until “the issue of 
contested power” has been definitely settled. 

Prince Edward County, and its people are 
law-abiding lovers of freedom with a long 
history in the resistance of tyranny. The 
history of the county shows no unwarranted 
acts of defiance, and the people intend no 
such action now, but they have simply a 
determination rightfully to maintain self- 
government and liberty. 

We believe the general assembly repre- 
sented the sentiment and had the support 
of the thinking people when it passed al- 
most unanimously the interposition resolu- 
tion, 





Singing Rockets, Student Choir, Rich 
Township High School, Park Forest, 
Ill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
my pleasure tomorrow to welcome to our 
Capital City a fine group of students 
from the Rich Township High School in 
Park Forest, Ill., which is located in the 
Fourth Congressional District that I rep- 
resent. Rich Township High School 
serves the 30,000 residents of Matteson, 
Olympia Fields, Park Forest, Richton 
Park, and adjoining rural areas. About 
three-fourths of the student body comes 
from the new city of Park Forest, which 
is located 30 miles south of Chicago’s 
Loop. While Park Forest is only about 
7 years old, it has a population of about 
25,000 people. It has been recognized as 
a model, new community and recently re- 
ceived the National All-American City 
Award, 


This group of approximately 70 boys 
and girls has been selected from 350 
students in regular vocal training at 
Rich High, and are known as the Singing 
Rockets. It is my hope that some of you 
will have the opportunity to hear them 
when they sing on the steps of the 
Capitol at 12:30 tomorrow afternoon. 

They are the only choral group in their 
class to receive superior ratings in all 
competitive categories in the Illinois 
State music contests. Singing in seven 
foreign languages, performing equally 
well spirituals and religious numbers, 
popular music, and ballads, the Singing 
Rockets are in wide demand at local and 
State meetings and conferences, as well 
as at national conventions. 

Gov. William G. Stratton, of Illinois, 
has designated the Singing Rockets to be 
the official State representative on the 
Ed Sullivan Show commemorating Na- 
tional Music Week on Sunday, May 6, 
1956. I feel confident that should you, 
my colleagues, see their performance on 
the Ed Sullivan Show, you will feel that 
my pride in calling them to your atten- 
tion is highly justified. 

Seniors and juniors are included in the 
Singing Rockets; and there are about an 
equal number of boys and girls. Their 
annual tours are financed through fund- 
raising projects which are entirely stu- 
dent directed. This year ‘they have 
raised $7,000 for their trip to Washington 
and New York by doing odd jobs, baby- 
sitting, and benefit performances. Their 
annual tour last year included perform- 
ances in three States—Lllinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan. Their choral work is 
done in addition to their regular class 
work. Meeting but 2 hours a week in re- 
hearsal, they are recognized by well- 
known choral experts as one of the truly 
great teen-age student choirs in the 
Nation. 

America, the greatest Nation in the 
world, has little to fear that juvenile de- 
linquency will break down the moral 
fiber of our country, when it can proudly 
present such fine young citizens. 





Lest We Forget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
self-termed “collective leadership” of 
the Soviet Union have good reason to 
fear the date of May 3. The 3d day of 
May is the Polish Constitution Day, the 
day of unity of though and action for all 
Poles worth of the Polish heritage of 


freedom. 


Press dispatches on April 20 brought 
out that Poland’s Communist regime had 
fired or demoted the Minister of State 
farms, the prosecutor general, and the 
chief military prosecutor general. 

Press dispatches of April 21 announced 
the dismissal of the minister of justice 
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and the downgrading of the minister of 
culture by Poland’s Communist regime. 

Press dispatches on April 22 pointed to 
the freeing of 30,000 Poles and the reduc- 
tion of prison sentences to 70,000 others 
by Poland’s Communist regime. 

What is the meaning of this shift in 
command among Poland’s servile Com- 
munist leaders? 

In my opinion, Shakespeare best ex- 
pressed the meaning of this readjust- 
ment when he wrote in Macbeth, “It is a 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” 

Tools of the Stalin Communist faction 
in Poland have merely been replaced by 
tools of the Communist collective lead- 
ership faction. It is highly probable, 
also, that those who have been released 
from prison by the alleged amnesty are 
either Communists or true Poles, so 
broken in mind and body, that they are 
no longer considered a threat to their 
Communist oppressors. 

Buried deep in the news dispatch of 
April 22 is the real cause of the feverish 
activity among Communists in Poland. 


Reuters quotes the Communist Polish 
radio as saying: 

Emigre criminals will be pardoned if they 
return to Poland before July 22, Polish Na- 
tional Day. 


July 22 is the day the Communists of 
Poland want to impose on the Polish 
people as their day. It is no true Polish 
holiday. 

May 3—Polish Constitution Day, the 
day Communists fear—is the day all true 
Poles honor. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
was inspired by the awakened conscious- 
ness of human rights, the same awaken- 
ing which led to the adoption of the 
French Declaration of Rights and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The May 3 constitution of Poland was 
adopted in an hour of utmost national 
peril. Even as the men who formed it 
were deliberating, the absolute powers 
of Russia, Prussia, and Austria were pre- 
paring for the final partition of Poland. 
In spite of the success of absolutism over 
freedom, the May 3 constitution re- 
mained, with its lofty ideals of liberty 
and national and individual integrity, 
as a beacon for guidance—a living testa- 
ment for future generations of Poles that 
it.was their God-given right to be free. 

After the rebirth of Poland in 1918, a 
new, a more modern constitution was 
enacted. Nevertheless, May 3—the day 
of the 1791 constitution—was proclaimed 
as the national holiday. It remained 
the national holiday throughout World 
War II. It was abolished as such only 
when the Communist regime gained 
complete control over Poland in 1945. 

We of the United States have been 
aware that Poland has been under Com- 
munist domination since 1945. We are, 
also, aware that any attempts at active 
resistance by the unarmed Polish people 
would be instantly and brutally crushed 
by their Communist oppressors. But, 
we are also strongly aware that, al- 
though overt resistance is impractical, 
passive resistance continues with un- 
interrupted force. 
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The Catholic Church—free under the 
May 3 constitution—is a glowing lamp 
of liberty. 

The Catholic Church and its adher- 
ents, representing 95 percent of the total 
present-day population of Poland—has 
always been identified with Polish pa- 
triotism and with Poland’s unrelenting 
fight for independence. 

What has been the Communist atti- 
tude toward the Catholic Church in 
Poland? 

Communist propaganda maintains 
that there is freedom of religion in 
Poland. 

The truth is that there have been 
frontal attacks against the Catholic 
Church by the Communists since 1945. 
Both Stalinist and collectivist Commu- 
nist leaders have tried in vain to impose 
thought control in religious matters upon 
the Polish people. When they failed to 
sway the Polish people from their deep- 
rooted beliefs, they began to systemati- 
cally persecute the church leaders. Car- 
dinal Wyszynski was imprisoned. Prison 
gates clanged behind Bishop Adamski, 
and his brother bishops, Bieniek, Bed- 
norz, Kaczmarek, Baraniak, and Ber- 
nacki. Hundreds of minor parish priests 
met the same fate. Still more hundreds 
were deprived of their right to carry out 
church duties. 

What has been the end result of this 
planned campaign to paganize Poland? 

Today, churches are -overcrowded. 
There has been no material drop in the 
percentage of communicants in the 
Catholic Church in Poland. In fact, be- 
cause the Communists oppose the Cath- 
olic Chureh, church attendance is one 
sure way for the true Pole to assert his 
anti-Communist feelings. 

The May 3 constitution allowed free 
Polish to cross the boundaries of their 
nation at will. 

In 1956, the Communist oppressors 
have to watch the frontiers. Guarding 
these frontiers are long stretches of 
barbed wire, mine fields, police-dog pa- 
trols, searchlights, and thousands of sol- 
diers. These warlike preparations are 
not designed to protect Poland from out- 
siders. Rather, they are created to pre- 
vent Poles from leaving their native land 
for the free West. 

Have these police-state methods suc- 
ceeded? 

The answer is a resounding, “No.” 
Notwithstanding these elaborate precau- 
tions, flights from Poland take place 
every day. ‘Those who seek and find 
sanctuary in the free West represent 
every strata of Polish population. There 
are university professors among them. 
Government officials, soldiers, peasants, 
workers, and students daily risk their 
lives in the pursuit of liberty. 

Polish seamen are specially eager to 
be free. The number who have run the 
Communist gantlet runs into hundreds, 
even thousands. Only a few weeks ago, 
a group of Americans of Polish ancestry 
financed and equipped a ship whose crew, 
for the most part, is composed of seamen 
who have jumped ship from vessels of the 
Communist Polish merchant marine. 

This ship is named Wolna Polska— 
meaning free Poland. 

The May 3 constitution firmly estab- 
lished the right of the Polish peasant to 
own land. 
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The Communist regime in Poland has 
tried to introduce the system of agri- 
culture prevailing in the Soviet Union— 
to deprive the peasants of their land, to 
coerce them into joining collectives. The 
favored peasants who still keep their 
land must pay taxes approximating half 
of their income. In addition to this tax, 
the peasants are foreed to turn over to 
their Communist oppressors staggering 
quotas of grain, milk, livestock, and po- 
tatoes. Quite recently, the Communists 
have admitted that peasants are often 
forced to buy grain on the free market 
in order to meet this compulsory quota. 
What is more, the peasants have to pay 
four times the official price for this free- 
market grain. : 

In spite of this fierce pressure, the 
Polish peasants still resist collectivism. 
So strong has been this resistance that 
the Communist regime has only suc- 
ceeded in collectivizing 9 percent of the 
arable land. 

The Polish peasant does not want to 
be a farmhand on a collective farm. He 
wants to be free to work his own land— 
his by right of inheritance, his by the 
letter and spirit of the May 3 constitu- 
tion. 

The May 3 constitution encouraged 
self-expression among Polish musicians, 
artists, and writers. 

The Communist regime halted all in- 
tellectual progress. Art, and particularly 
literature, has been under strict super- 
vision from the outset of the Communist 
occupation. It has been under the re- 
striction of the principles of the so-called 
socialistic realism since 1949. This Com- 
munist doctrine orders all creative art- 
ists, in their productions, to carefully 
avoid showing the true picture of life as 
they see it. Instead, they are ordered to 
produce a distorted picture of life, de- 
signed solely for use by the Communists 
for propaganda purposes. Directly due 
to these restrictions during the 11 years 
of Communist occupation, there has been 
a steady decline of original and worth- 
while Polish art. 

The creative artist had one choice to 
make. He had to chose between the 
Communist line and starving to death. 
Some abandoned their art entirely. 
Others created only to survive. 

Resentment grew in the minds and 
hearts of these Polish creative artists. 
Finally, during the March 1956 meeting 
of the Art and Culture Council, which 
controls all art in Poland, this resent- 
ment came to a head. After a bitter 
debate, these artists surmounted their 
fear of reprisal by the Communist re- 
gime and condemned the unnatural 
principles of socialistic realism. 

The creative artists of Poland had re- 
verted to the freedom spelled out in the 
constitution of May 3, 1791. 

The Communist oppressors of Poland 
well know the anti-Communist feeling 
of Polish peasants, workers, priests, and 
professional people. 

As a result, they have falsified election 
results, outlawed free political parties, 
suppressed the opposition press, and 
denied the Polish people access to news 
of the outside world. 

More than anything else, however, 
they have tried to stamp out the mem- 
ory of the May 3 constitution. May 3 
was, and is, the rallying point of all free 
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Poles. They are even willing to bribe 
Poles who have fled their Communist 
oppressors with false liberty, provided 
they return by July 22. They hope that 
July 22 will erase May 3. 

It never will. 

The people of Poland cannot celebrate 
May 3 in the open in 1956. 

Let us in the United States, we who 
are free, honor that day for them. Let 
us honor our own Constitution as we 
honor that of the people of Poland. 
Without our Constitution we could never 
have attained true freedom. With our 
— true freedom can never be 

Let us bow our heads and think of 
Poland on May 3. 





Reds Step Up Activity Below Mason-Dixon 
Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article by Victor Riesel, 
published in a number of newspapers 
over the country: 

Reps STEP Up Activiry BELOW MASON-DIXON 
= LINE 


(Eprror’s Note.—This column has been 
prepared by Victor Riesel’s staff after a con- 
ference with the injured columnist.) 


There’s a new line paralleling Mason-Dix- 
on—a Commie line aimed at colonizing key 
southern communities and unions and in- 
filtrating political clubs. It is a directive 
which is stripping highly trained agents from 
their current assignments in the North and 
transplanting them South for future action. 

Already the party has reached into its 
cadres in the teamsters, butchers, furniture 
workers, paper workers, woodworkers, pack- 
inghouse workers, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, textile workers, and garment workers 
unions and assigned them to special posts in 
the embattled Southland. 

The comrades are'set to duplicate the tac- 
tic that enabled them to capture scores of 
key posts in the old CIO when John L. Lewis 
first set it in motion back in 1936. The gim- 
mick is to have specially briefed people on 
the scene ready and willing to do the “dirty 
work” necessary for important political cam- 
paigning or mass unionizing drives. 

John L. fell for this line, and it took the 
anti-Communist CIO leadership 15 years to 
wipe out the pockets of subversion that had 
been created. It is the same strategy that 
gave a readymade apparatus to Harry Bridges 
when he tried to capture control of Holly- 
wood studio unions—and almost succeeded— 
in the mid-forties. 

Latest directive from the Soviet’s secret 
agents in charge of post-Stalin activity here 
calls for intensifying propaganda on the com- 
munity level as well as inside labor. It tells 
party members that: 

“It is clear that the organizing drive in 
the South, to succeed, must be a political and 
social movement, as well as an economic 
movement.” 

The comrades were also told to “develop 
legislative action through whatever channels 
available. * * *” This call for infiltration 
of non-Communist groups is coupled with 
specific directives to enroll in Democratic 
clubs in all areas. In the South this could 
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pay particular dividends if the regular Demo- 
crats there bolt the Chicago nominating con- 
vention. Control of the formal machinery 
of the Southern Democratic Party will then 
be up for grabs and the Kremlin's “carpet- 
grabbers” will be reaching fast—and perhaps 
first. 

The party fs also dispatching trusted per- 
sonnel to work in church groups, YMCA's and 
YWCA’s, Lions Clubs, Elks Clubs, and NAACP, 
on southern campuses and in other civic and 
labor organizations. Much of this phase 
will be directed by ostensible representatives 
of front groups such as the Commie-con- 
trolled Sobell Defense Committee which re- 
cently opened offices in six Southern cities 
to spark a drive for the release of the con- 
victed atomic spy now in Alcatraz. 

The Communists also have been ordered 
to step up their special schooling for future 
agents in the southern infiltration opera- 
tion. The propaganda chiefs decided that 
“to grapple with such questions in a mature 
and sure-handed way, the masses of our 
members must achieve mastery of the theo- 
retical and tactical principles which underlie 
the program of our party. This means 
study—systematic study. 

“Such study and discussion must come to 
be the lifeblood of every club, section, and 
regional committee, There must be increased 
self-study by individual comrades. And 
there must specially be fuller use of * * * 
the Jefferson School of Social Science.” 

Here then is the specific implementation 
of the new line in the South. But, while they 
are concentrating on work among the Negroes 
at the moment for political purposes, the 
party leaders have their eyes on future union- 
izing drives in the South. 

They are aware of the rapid industrializa- 
tion. They know that sooner or later the 
AFL-CIO will have to launch huge cam- 
paigns for new members. 

When that time comes, they will be there 
with their “sleepers” on the scene, ready and 
willing to do the dirty work again. 





Helping a Competitor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
March 14, 1956, which presents an inter- 
esting discussion of the problems exist- 
ing between various kinds of transporta- 
tion services—rail, airlines, barge, and 
truck. St. Louis, Mo., is a great center of 
various transportation media including 
rail, air, barge, and truck: 

HELPING A COMPETITOR 


Now that our great new airport has been 
dedicated, and praise has been heaped on all 
who had a part in it, we want to speak a 
special word of one group whose participa- 
tion has, until now, been perhaps unnoticed 
and unhonored—the railroads. 

This is quite a contradiction in terms, for 
the railroads and the airlines are competitors. 
The railroads, however, have contributed 
substantially to the construction of the air- 
port through the taxes which they pay to the 
city and the Federal Government. 

While the railroads have been subsidizing 
their competitors, the airlines on the other 
hand have been receiving a whacking subsidy 
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from the Federal Government, in spite of the 
fact that the airlines, in 1955, had the big- 
gest year in their history, making tremendous 
alltime high profits. 

Subsidies for airlines unquestionably made 
good sense in the late twenties and early thir- 
ties, when the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were necessary to establish the 
fledgling airline industry. They make abso- 


- lutely no sense today when the airlines are 


able to stand on their feet, and subsidies are 
simply an added burden to the much 
harassed taxpayer. 

The trouble with subsidies is that once 
they get on, they almost never come off. 
In this session, when the Congress is con- 
sidering legislation reducing subsidy pay- 
ments to farmers, it might well eliminate 
the airline subsidies which simply make a 
rich enterprise richer at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 

While on the subject of reducing subsidies, 
we hasten to mention daily newspapers. Last 
year the Post Office Department subsidized 
daily newspapers to the extent of $60,559,000, 
which represents the loss on daily newspaper 
second-class mail. 

Most of the newspapers in the United 
States are in reasonably healthy financial 
condition, certainly healthy enough to pay 
the cost of moving their own papers. This 
newspaper, and we think most right-think- 
ing newspapers in the country, does not 
want a subsidy in any form from the Fed- 
eral Government or anyone else. 

The Globe-Democrat is in favor of raising 
the rates of second-class mail to a point suf- 
ficiently high to make this service of the Post 
Office Department self-supporting. 

Getting back to the plight of the railroads, 
we believe they have unfair competition, not 
only in the subsidies which they helped to 
pay for the airlines but also in the toll-free 
operation of canals and other inland water- 
ways at a cost of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. We see no reason why barges and 
other users of inland waterways should not 
pay tolls, at least sufficient to pay the cost of 


* locks and other maintenance operations of 


the waterways such as buoys and devices 
necessary to water traffic. 

The truckers, too, pay less than a fair share 
for use of the road. Other taxpayers must 
im effect subsidize these carriers for their 
share of the maintenance and construction 
of new highways. 

Even the much-buffeted transit companies 
now pay a use tax for city streets which, by 
all accounts, is less than the actual damage 
done to the streets by the transit vehicles. 
Any tax which is less than the cost of use 
inevitably results in a subsidy by all other 
taxpayers. 

As a final blow, the railroads have been 
prohibited by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from fixing rates which would make 
them competitive with either the barge car- 
riers or the truckers. This inevitably forces 
some business to the other carriers which 
might more properly be a rail shipment. 

With alternate choices of carriers avail- 
able in most instances, the case for govern- 
mental control is a weak one at best. 

We hold no brief for the railroads. Cer- 
tainly this newspaper has criticized them 
when we have felt that criticism was merited. 
We do feel, however, that the railroad alone, 
among common carriers, pay a large share to 
subsidize their competitors in that railroads 
must buy and maintain their own rights-of- 
way and still pay city, State, and Federal 
taxes which, in some part at least, become 
a subsidy for others. 

In the interest of fair play, the Govern- 
ment should either subsidize all domestic 
carriers of people and goods or none at all. 
A realistic reappraisal of taxation with re- 
gard to common carriers is much in order, 
and certainly long past due. 
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Address of Deputy Attorney General 
Rogers Before the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the Federal Bar Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I include the following address by 
Deputy Attorney General William P. 
Rogers which he delivered on April 25, 
1956, before the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the Federal Bar Association: 

Most of us here today are lawyers. We 
have professionally and personally dedicated 
our lives to the prompt and effective ad- 
ministration of justice. Here are a few 
basic facts concerning our Federal judicial 
system. 

Do you know how much of the budget 
is allocated to the administration of the 
court system? About one-twentieth of 1 
percent—little more than the cost of 1 
destroyer or 1 light cruiser. 

How many persons would you estimate 
are employed in our judicial system? There 
are about 300 judges and 4,000 employees. 
This constitutes the entire manpower of 1 
of the 3 branches of Government. Over 
40 times this many people are employed in 
the administration of veteran affairs. The 
entire Federal judiciary, including the Ad- 
ministrative Office, is operated on a budget 
half as large as that used in the adminis- 
tration of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I use these illustrations, not to suggest 
that some special significance should be at- 
tached to them but_ rather to show that 
speaking relatively the size and cost of the 
courts are insignificant in terms of service 
rendered. 

In nearly every year since 1942 the civil 
cases commenced have exceeded those term- 
inated. The continuous yearly increase in 
the pending caseload is illustrated by the 
fact that the 1955 caseload is nearly 150 per- 
cent greater than the 1941 figure. This, like 
many other problems of the courts is a con- 
tinuing one. With the growth and progress 
of our society, and changes in legislation 
and economic conditions, the courts are con- 
stantly presented with new problems and 
requirements. 

We Americans pride ourselves in our inde- 
pendent and impartial judiciary. We believe 
in the rule of law and look to the courts 
to safeguard our rights and to preserve our 


. institutions of freedom. Yet how long does 


@ person have to wait to have his case tried? 
In many districts litigants must wait from 
1 to 4 years to have a case tried. By means 
of extraordinary effort, the district courts in 
the Southern District of New York, in Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere have made valiant 
strides in decreasing the backlog during the 
past year. However, in most jurisdictions 
the problem continues to be most serious. 
The unfortunate fact is that very few persons 
know this except the judges, lawyers, and the 
litigants involved. 

The solution of this problem will not be 
found in one panacea or magical formula. I 
am convinced, however, that solutions would 
soon be forthcoming if the spotlight of pub- 
lic opinion, so much a part of our demo- 
cratic system, were focused on the judicial 
branch so that both its accomplishments and 
its operational difficulties and its weaknesses 
would be matters of public knowledge. Once 
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the facts and the problems are generally 
known, I believe corrective action would 
follow. 

As one of the three coequal branches of 
Government, the judiciary needs a strong and 
effective spokesman. It must be provided 
with a voice to make known to the Congress 
and to the people of the United States its 
needs and requirements—its accomplish- 
ments and its failures. It is my sincere con- 
viction that great value would attend a report 
by the Chief Justice to each Congress on the 
condition of the courts. 

I publicly recommended such a proposal in 
1954 and the response was almost unani- 
mously favorable. Judges, leading members 
of the bar, Members of Congress, and others 
agreed that it was essential that the courts 
be provided with an effective spokesman to 
make known objectively and persuasively, 
their problems, needs, and plans for more 
effective performance of their vital functions 
in our society. 

Judge Parker of the Fourth Circuit, in an 
address to the American Bar Association 
meeting in Philadelphia last year, said: 

“Last year, at the Judicial Conference of 
the Fourth Circuit, Deputy Attorney General 
W. P. Rogers made a proposal that the Chief 
Justice be invited * * * to address the two 
Houses of Congress in joint session as to the 
needs of the judiciary. His proposal has 
received the unanimous indorsement of that 
conference; and, in my opinion, it is one of 
the most important proposals affecting the 
judiciary to be made since the foundation of 
our Government. 

“Congress must provide funds and pass the 
laws necessary for the proper administration 
of justice. It is important that it be cor- 
rectly advised as to what funds and what 
laws are necessary for that purpose; and there 
can be no better way for this to be done than 
for the Chief Justice, who as Chairman of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
knows better than anyone else the needs of 
the judiciary, to lay these before Congress 
in joint session. In this way, not only will 
all Members of Congress be fully advised of 
the needs but the public presentation by the 
Chief Justice will attract the attention of the 
citizenship at large to the work that the ju- 
diciary is doing and the importance of giving 
it adequate support.” 

Legislation was introduced in Congress and 
hearings were held in February 1955. I 
think you would be interested In some of 
the testimony. 

Lloyd Wright, then president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, testified in complete 
support of the proposal, stating in part: 

“The American Bar Association has long 
felt that there has been a shocking lack of 
understanding as to the Federal judiciary 
of the United States. * * * The judiciary 
was removed, as it should have been, from 
political influence, and hence it has had no 
one to constantly champion in the legislative 
halls its needs and requirements in order to 
fully meet the obligations of service imposed 
upon it by our form of government.” 


The late Judge Stephens, for many years 
the chief judge of our circuit court here and 
of whom it has been said that he gave his 
life by his continuous activities in promot- 
ing the cause of justice, also testified in 
favor of the proposal. He stated: 

“I do not have in mind some dramatic, 
actor-like pressure or presentation by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. What I 
have in mind in suporting this resolution is 
that the Chief Justice could in a dignified 
manner, once each session or once each Con- 
gress, in the first place, tell the whole Con- 
gress and, therefore, tell the whole people of 
the importance of the Federal judiciary and 
what it means to freedom, what it means to 
our liberties, and what it means to the peace- 
able settlement of our controversies between 
man and man and between man and his 
government in the Federal courts.” 
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Judge Biggs, chief Judge of the third cir- 
cuit, observed that in 33 years that circuit 
had never been up to date in its work. The 
late John W. Davis telegraphed his approval 
of the proposal “provided that it would not 
prove an undue tax upon his [the Chief 
Justice’s}] time and energy.” The Chief 
Justice, in response to an inquiry from the 
subcommittee, wrote: “If the Congress 
should be of the opinion that it, and through 
it, the public might become better informed 
on the subject through a.statement of cur- 
rent conditions and recommendations of the 
Chief Justice, I would be happy to coop- 
erate.” 

Despite overwhelming support, a few ob- 
jections were made to the proopsal. First, 
it was suggested that the plan might be em- 
barrassing to the judiciary by tending to 
impair its independence and impartially. 
Second, it was questioned whether the Chief 
Justice could have anything of sufficient im- 
portance to say to justify an address before 
a Join Session of Congress. Finally, it was 
said that it had never been done and there- 
fore should not be done. I would like to 
address myself to these contentions. 

The suggestion that a factual report.on the 
conditions of the courts by the Chief Justice 
might somehow be inappropriate or impair 
the independence of the judiciary seems to 
me without foundation. 

No one has ever suggested that the doc- 
trine of separation of powers requires that 
there be watertight compartments with no 
right of interchange of information. Prog- 
ress can hardly be accomplished in a vacuum. 

In his capacity as head of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, the Chief Jus- 
tice is already required by statute to submit 
an annual report to Congress. This report 
by the Chief Justice has nothing to do with 
the merits of cases or to the judicial as dis- 
tinguished from the administrative aspects 
of the courts. The proposal that the Chief 
Justice personally present factual data to a 
joint session of Congress does not contem- 
plate any change in this respect. To permit 
him to present orally to Congress every other 
year information of immense importance to 
the conduct of fudicial affairs so that proper 
emphasis could be placed upon those aspects 
deserving particular attention is only com- 
monsense. It would substitute an effectivé 
way to present these views for the present in- 
effective way. 

The contention that the Chief Justice 
would have nothing of sufficient tmportance 
to say to warrant an address before a joint 
session of Congress strikes me as being 
equally without merit. One of the statutory 
functions of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States is to make recommendations 
to the Congress. Undoubtedly this program 
directly affecting the administration of jus- 
tice would receive favorable and widespread 
consideration if it were personally presented 
by the Chief Justice of the United States 
who is Chairman of the Conference. Cer- 
tainly Congress should be apprised, for ex- 
ample, of the backlog situation, its causes, its 
effects, and possible remedies for it. In the 
interests of economy and efficiency, Congress 
should also be fully informed at regular in- 
tervals of all fiscal and administrative prob- 
lems of the courts. 

Does information relating to the judicial 
branch effectively reach Congress? Com- 
pared to the executive branch which, as you 
know, has the benefit of the President's state 
of the Union message, special messages, testi- 
mony of Cabinet, and other top-level officials, 
and which is otherwise constantly in touch 
with Congressmen, it does not. 

Prior to 1939, the Attorney General spoke 
for the courts. While this procedure pro- 
vided the courts with a spokesman, it had 
one substantial drawback. It tended to 
make the judicial branch appear subservient 
to the executive branch; it was also depend- 
ent upon its chief litigant to present its case 
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for appropriations to Congress, to fix the 
salaries of its employees and to approve its 
expenditures for books and travel. This was 
hardly consonant with our traditional view, 
as well as constitutional provision, for the 
complete equality of position between the 
three branches of Government. 

Since 1939, the responsibility for the man- 
agement of the fiscal and administrative af- 
fairs of the courts has been lodged in the 
courts themselves, the judicial conferences, 
and the administrative office of the courts. 
This system has not been too effective be- 
cause their recommendations do not receive 
adequate attention. 

Each year, as you may know, there is a ju- 
dicial conference in each circuit where local 
problems are discussed and assessed and 
recommendations are made. The chief judge 
of the circuit presents the recommendations 
of his circuit to the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. At the Conference mate- 
rial compiled by the administrative office on 
the status of the courts is presented and dis- 
cussed. 

The result of this process is.a printed re- 
port which is probably read by very few 
Members of Congress. No Member of Con- 
gress, however diligent, can possibly read all 
material presented to Congress. After hear- 
ings of the Judiciary Committees of the 
House and Senate, at which court adminis- 
trative officials and district and circuit 
judges testify, the subcommittee reports to 
the committee, the committee reports to the 
Congress, and Congress considers the recom- 
mendations. Because of lack of attention 
worthwhile recommendations are often 
pigeonholed. 

Over the years failure of Congress to re- 
spond to the pressing needs of the courts is 
a recurring problem. Of the 57 judgeships 
created between 1945 and 1954 only 6 were 
created during the year in which the recom- 
mendations were first made. Twelve were 
not created until 3 years later and three 
were not created until 5 years later. 

There are presently pending in both 
Houses of Congress omnibus judgeship bills 
which propose to carry out the current rec- 
ommendations of the judiciary conference. 
If enacted, it would create one additional! 
circuit judgeship and 20 additional district 
judgeships. The Department of Justice has 
strongly urged the enactment of this legis- 
lation and it is hoped that favorable con- 
gressional action will be forthcoming shortly. 

The final objection which has been made 
to the proposal is that it would result in a 
break in tradition—that because no Chief 
Justice of the United States has ever appeared 
before Congress in person, such as innovation 
should not be instituted now. Customs and 
traditions should be continued only so long 
as they serve a useful purpose. When it can 
be demonstrated that adherence to obsolete 
procedures is not productive, it is time to 
search for new and more effective measures 
which will bring about sound and desired 
results. In a matter so important and vital 
as the preservation of the strength and vital- 
ity of our judicial system, the choice is an 
obvious one. We cannot permit the legiti- 
mate needs of the judiciary to go unat- 
tended because they are presented in such 
form and manner that they miss the mark. 

Regrettably, a Congress, or to emphasize 
a point, a subcommittee of a committee, 
despite the support of the chairman and the 
ranking minority leader, took no action on 
the proposal in 1955. I am firmly convinced 
that eventually Congress will approve this 
proposal which has such general and wide- 
spread support. An invitation to the Chief 
Justice of the United States to address Con- 
gress on the conditions of the Courts would 
provide an important stepping stone in the 
drive to bring justice up to date. I believe 
that the idea is one which deserves the 
wholehearted support of the Federal Bar 
Association, 
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1956 
The Meaning of Alger Hiss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks, I enclose a 
speech by Willard Edwards, Washington 
bureau, Chicago Tribune, delivered at 
Princeton University on April 25, 1956, 
before the Aquinas Foundation. The 
meeting was held at McCosh Hall and at- 
tended by over 600 students with thou- 
sands turned away. Mr. Edwards was 
invited to Princeton by Fr. Hugh Halton, 
Roman Catholic chaplain of the uni- 
versity and founder of the Aquinas 
Foundation, so that the students might 
have the truth about Hiss, who had pre- 
viously been invited to address the Whig 
Cliosophic Debating Society on April 26. 
Mr. Edwards’ talk was received with en- 
thusiasm and won for him a standing 
ovation by the students. As one who at- 
tended the meeting I can attest to the 
success of Mr. Edwards’ patriotic en- 
deavor. At this same meeting both 
Father Halton and myself were booed. 
The next day Hiss the faithless was 
cheered. Mr. Edwards’ speech follows: 

THE MEANING OF ALGER Hiss 


(Speech by Willard Edwards, Washington 
bureau, Chicago Tribune, at Princeton 
University, April 25, 1956, before the 
Aquinas Foundation) 


I come here as a reporter of facts gathered 
from official records. It is my assignment to 
appraise, in the light of those facts and my 
own observations over a period of years, the 
credibility of Alger Hiss who comes to Prince- 
ton tomorrow night to discuss The Mean- 
ing of Geneva. 

Those who have sponsored this meeting 
think it proper that the opinions of Hiss be 
considered in the reflection of his back- 
ground and character. They believe that 
the context should be set for his remarks so 
that listeners may judge his qualifications as 
an unbiased and truthful expert on American 
foreign policy. 

Since Hiss plans, I understand, to com- 
pare the Genevaemeeting of 1955 with the 
Yalta Conference of 1945, in which he was a 
participant, I shall also discuss his role at 
that parley in the Crimea, presenting some 
recent evidence on that subject which may 
be new to you. 

At the end, I shall propose a series of ques- 
tions to Hiss which I think he should an- 
swer before he seeks to instruct the Ameri- 
can public on matters affecting national se- 
curity. I hope he does not choose to ignore 
them. 

I do not intend to enter into the contro- 
versy over whether Hiss should have been 
invited here. The invitation was issued; it 
was accepted. President Dodds and the 
board of trustees, while disapproving, have 
decided it would be unwise to overrule the 
inviting society. The question remains: Is 
Hiss a truthtelling, honest, and trustworthy 
witness on foreign affairs whose views may 
guide us on a safe course in a troubled 
world? 

Some of your alumni, including the new 
Ambassador to Canada, Mr. Merchant, who 
has been Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs and who knew Hiss as a fel- 
low State Department official, have protested 
that his appearance will do lasting damage 
to the university. He did not say, as he 
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might have, that Hiss had damaged the pres- 
tige of the State Department as no other 
man in history. 

I have a suspicion that the original invita- 
tion was prompted not entirely by the fact 
that the views of Hiss would be “of gen- 
eral interest to the faculty and student 
body.” I sense a pardonable curiosity to see 
and hear in person the central figure in two 
of the most famous spy trials of the century. 
The same curiosity attracts great crowds to 
a movie star’s wedding and has made the 
sideshow a consistent source of profit in the 
American entertainment field. 

I think this review of Alger Hiss’ career and 
a study of his moral attitudes is important. 
It has been proposed that I confine my dis- 
cussion to the Yalta Conference and ignore 
an analysis of the Hiss record with which, it 
is implied, everyone is familiar. I could not 
agree to that restriction. When Hiss appears 
to present his views on foreign policy in a 
public forum, there should be recalled not 
only the fact that he is a convicted perjurer 
but a man of infinite guile—a perilously 
plausible advocate who has proved to the 
satisfaction of many supporters to this day 
that black was white. 

I assure those of you who will see Hiss in 
action tomorrow night that he will give a 
dramatic performance. You will be observ- 
ing as brilliant, as adroit, as charming a per- 
sonality as I have witnessed in more than 30 
years of newspaper experience. He will fasci- 
nate you. He will be plausible and seemingly 
sincere. Although he is now 51 years of age, 
he retains a certain boyish appeal of which 
he is not unconscious. He is the very picture 
of the all-American boy grown up. You will 
find it difficult to believe that you are listen- 
ing to a man convinced by a jury of willful 
perjury under oath to conceal his role as a 
traitor and a spy. 

I will never forget an interview I had with 
a woman juror after the first Hiss trial ended 
in a deadlocked jury, 8 to 4 for conviction. 
The presiding judge in that case had given 
the jurors no instructions against talking to 
the press. They were eager to explain why 
they remained hopelessly split after 29 hours 
of debate in a locked juryroom. 

This woman was one of the minority of 
four who believed Hiss innocent. I asked her 
on what she based her verdict. She was a 
mature woman of middle age, the embodi- 
ment of commonsense. But she breathed 
like a schoolgirl as she said: 

“From the moment I set eyes upon that 
fine boy (he was then 44) I knew that any- 
one so charming and with such a good face 
could not possibly have stooped to anything 
so low as spying.” 

Six weeks of evidence, both documentary 
and verbal, had not changed the good lady’s 
opinion. 

The lean good looks of Alger Hiss, coupled 
with a winsome personality and a pleasing 
voice, have been among his most valuable 
assets in a career which led him to high 
places before his downfall. 

He was, and is, a man of great talents. 
It is interesting to speculate on’ what his 
public stature might be today if he had not 
been exposed in 1948. He might have become 
a Secretary of State or a Governor or a Sen- 
ator. He had all the surface qualifications 
for gaining national respect as a great 
American statesman. 

He has been something of an undergrad- 
uate prodigy at Johns Hopkins University— 
president of the dramatic society, editor of 
the college daily. Phi Beta Kappa, in his 
junior year, The senior class gave him the 
supreme accolade—they voted him “best 
handshaker” in the school. 

When he moved into a somewhat tougher 
league at Harvard Law School, he proved 
that he was no morning-glory. He was 
elected an editor of the Law Review, one of 
the school’s highest honors, and he became 
a star of the highly exclusive seminar con- 
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ducted by Prof. Felix Frankfurter. After 
he graduated cum laude, he was given, upon 
the recommendation of the professor, one of 
the most coveted posts open to a man leav- 
ing law school—secretary to the celebrated 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Just as he was later to win the 
friendship and loyalty of a very host of Gov- 
ernment officials, Hiss gained the affection 
of the great jurist. 

Alger Hiss and I came to Washington 
about the same time in the early 30’s. We 
did not move in the same circles. He was 
one of the brightest of the bright young 
men imported into the Government on the 
recommendation of Professor. Frankfurther 
who himself joined Washington society as a 
Supreme Court Justice in 1939. 

Neither I nor any other newspaperman 
knew that in 1939 another man came to 
Washington—a fugitive from the dark un- 
derworld of Soviet espionage. This was 
Whittaker Chambers who had revolted a 
year earlier from service as a spy for the 
Russian secret police. 

Chambers came to the Capital to unbur- 
den his comscience. He tried to see the 
President but was shunted off by a White 
House secretary to Assistant Secretary of 
State A. A. Berle, then in charge of State De- 
partment security. To the astounded Berle, 
Chambers gave his story of communism in 
the Government. He named names and one 
of those names was that of Alger Hiss. 

Berle did not know whether to believe 
Chambers but he thought that the charges 
should certainly be investigated. But in- 
fluential friends of Hiss rallied to his de- 
fense, as they again rallied many years later, 
and joined in enthusiastic endorsements of 
the rising young diplomat. An unbelieving 
President, who thought Communists were 
something you saw under the bed at night, 
scoffed at Berle’s report. 

As the first Government official to raise 
a question about the probity of Hiss, Berle 
was a marked man from then on. Even- 
tually, he was forced out of the State Depart- 
ment, the victim, as he has testified, of what 
he called the “pro-Russian” group headed 
by Dean Acheson and Alger Hiss. 

Chambers went back to New York where 
he eventually gained a reputation and fi- 
nancial success as a magazine writer. Some- 
times he brooded over the silence which had 
greeted his efforts to expose a plot against 
the security of the Nation but he kept his 
peace for 9 years. 

Nothing can really be kept secret in Wash- 
ington for long and inevitably rumors about 
Hiss were whispered in the years that fol- 
lowed. But nothing disturbed his rise to 
power. Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, San Fran- 
cisco—Hiss pursued his smiling career. He 
became principal adviser to the American 
delegation at the United Nations. Then, in 
1947, he resigned to become president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
a position carrying great prestige and a 
$20,000 salary. 

Eighteen months later, the storm broke 
over his head. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities stumbled accidentally 
upon the existence of Chambers and sum- 
moned him to testify, utterly unaware of the 
bombshell he carried with its 9-year-old 
sputtering fuse. Wearily, knowing that he 
was destroying his own career, Chambers re- 
peated his charges against Hiss, this time in 
public before a congressional committee 
where no Government censorship could ap- 
ply. 

It was my duty in the next 3 years to cover 
the Hiss affair in all its dramatic ramifica- 
tions. I have calculated that I spent more 
than 500 hours in that period, watching Hiss 
in action, listening to him testify at hear- 
ings and court trials. 

I watched him as he made an impressive 
first appearance before the House committee, 
evoking almost unanimous sympathy as he 
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indignantly denied the Chambers allega- 
tions. I never witnessed a more convincing 
display of righteous wrath as he swore that 
he had never laid eyes upon Whittaker Cham- 
bers. He blinked at a photograph of Cham- 
bers in utter amazement. He did not know 
such a man. The whole story was a mon- 
strous fabrication. 

Less than a month later, Hiss, confronted 
with Chambers himself, was to confess that 
he had indeed known the man and known 
him intimately. He had entertained him a 
number of times as an overnight guest in his 
home and had given him an automobile. 

But where another man would have been 
covered with confusion, near a breakdown, 
Hiss was unembarrassed, the picture of in- 
jured innocence, profuse in explanations of 
why he had failed to recall a man whose ap- 
pearance was exactly that of the man in the 
photograph shown him. His retreat was a 
masterpiece of strategy. He had known 
Chambers under another name, that of 
George Crosley, and it had never occurred to 
him to think that the committee might_ be 
talking about Crosley. He had known Cros- 
ley as a “dead-beat” newspaperman, he said, 
and of course he had not known him as a 
Communist. 

It was at this point that I began to realize 
that Alger Hiss was a dangerous man. De- 
spite this devastating exposure of his own 
prevarications, his protests were plausible 
enough to keep many persons convinced that 
the Chambers charges were false. 

That is why I think these details are high- 
ly important. You might remember that 
Hiss is a convicted perjurer as he talks to you 
tomorrow night but your memory should also 
be refreshed about the many lies he told be- 
fore he was finally brought before the bar of 
justice. The denial that he knew Chambers 
was the first big lie in the’ frantic campaign 
of Hiss to avoid exposure. It set the pattern 
for what was to follow. 

When Hiss tells you tomorrow night, as he 
will tell you on the basis of his published 
writings, that the Russians, not the Western 
Powers, made concessions at the Yalta Con- 
ference; that we gained a great diplomatic 
triumph instead of suffering a disastrous 
defeat, let his first denial that he ever laid 
eyes upon Whittaker Chambers be remem- 
bered. 

I think most of us have forgotten the 
twists and turns, the evasions, and distor- 
tions and falsities uttered by Hiss in his 
first days under public examination. It 
should be remembered that the original 
charge of Chambers against his former friend 
was not espionage but Communist affiliations 
only—and affiliations dating back more than 
10 years. Chambers has said that he did not 
make the more serious charge because he 
hoped that Hiss, given time to refiect, would 
admit the allegation of past Communist con- 
nections dnd thereby avoid more serious 
consequences. 

If this highly placed diplomat had con- 
fessed at that time that he, like too many 
others in the Government in the thirties, 
had indeed toyed with Communist doctrines 
for a time, he would have been quickly ab- 
solved of blame in the Washington climate 
of that era. He would have continued to 
receive the overwhelming support of official- 
dom, perhaps could have remained in his 
post as president of the Carnegie Endowment. 
The persistent loyalty of his friends was well 
expressed by Secretary of State Acheson, who 
told a congressional committee on the very 
day that Hiss was sentenced to prison that 
he would never turn his back on Alger Hiss. 
How quickly his legion of supporters would 
have rushed to his defense if he had ad- 
mitted a temporary enthrallment with the 
Communist philosophy. 

Chambers had no evidence to offer after 
the year 1938, when he himself broke with 
the party. He could not know whether Hiss 
was still in bondage to the Soviet cause 10 
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years later or had long since, like Chambers 
himself, severed all connections. It was only 
after weeks of watching Hiss squirm and 
listening to his frenzied invective that Cham- 
bers realized, as he has written, that Hiss 
had never parted company with his Soviet 
masters. 

It was not in Hiss, however, to admit that 
he had ever strayed so slightly from the path. 
This brings me to another trait of this com- 
plex character which is displayed only when 
he is dealing with those whom he considers 
his inferiors. I am sure that you will not 
see it tomorrow night. In his contacts with 
Members of Congress and with Government 
attorneys at his court trials there was always 
a distinct arrogance in the Hiss attitude. 

This arrogance was not lessened when the 
President of the United States declared that 
the charges against Hiss and others were a 
“red herring” designed to distract attention 
from the misdeeds of the “do-nothing” 80th 
Congress. 

Hiss poked fun at the chairman of the 
House committee, Representative Munpr, of 
South Dakota, now Senator. He remarked 
slyly that the photograph of Chambers 
looked more like Munptr than anyone else 
he knew. During his perjury trial, he snick- 
ered openly when the big red-faced Govern- 
ment prosecutor, Tom Murphy, made a mis- 
take in grammar. 

It was apparently this conviction that 
little men could not drag him down from his 
lofty position that led Hiss into a series of 
little lies at the congressional hearings, even 
after he had been forced to admit that he 
had indeed known Whittaker Chambers, the 
man he had originally sworn he had never 
laid eyes upon. 

These lies were exposed, one by one, under 
the relentless questioning of another Con- 
gressman, RICHARD Nixon of California, now 
Vice President of the United States, and the 
committee’s chief investigator, Robert E. 
Stripling. 

Hiss was shown by official records to have 
lied from start to finish about the automo- 
bile which he said he gave to Chambers. A 
petty detail but it illustrates a propensity 
against truth. An analysis of the hearings 
shows Hiss, the skilled lawyer, actually deny- 
ing that he had said in previous sessions 
what the record showed him to have said. 
I suggest again that there is a pattern in 
those largely forgotten hearings worthy of 
study today when Hiss seeks to explain the 
Yalta conference to the American people. 

He was also a master at diversionary tac- 
tics. He hauled in the names of a very 
galaxy of prominent Americans who, he said, 
would testify to his good character. He 
called the roll of his friends—three former 
Secretaries of State; 3 Under Secretaries; the 
widow of President Roosevelt; ambassadors, 
Supreme Court Justices, eminent lawyers, 
admirals, and generals, 

Nor was he exaggerating his claims. Many 
of these individuals, including two of the 
Supreme Court Justices and a governor of 
Illinois now seeking the presidency for the 
second time, offered testimony to his repu- 
tation for truth and veracity at his first trial. 
That imposing parade presumably helped 
the first jury to split on a verdict. 

Hiss proved himself also to be a bold 
gambler. In a calculated bluff, which well 
might have proved successful, he challenged 
Chambers to repeat, outside the immunity 
of the committee room, the charges he had 
made. If this was done, there would be a 
suit for libel and slander, he said, which 
would forever clear his record. 

Unfortunately for him, Chambers called 
the bluff and promptly repeated his charges 
on a radio program. There followed a period 
of 4 weeks during which Hiss took no action. 
Editorial murmurs began to arise, even 
among the pro-Hiss newspapers. Where, 
they asked, was the libel suit? Finally, a 
$75,000 action was filed in Baltimore. 
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Up to this point, Chambers had testified 
only that he knew Hiss as a Communist. 
He had never mentioned espionage. Now, 
faced with possible loss of his property and 
savings, Chambers dug out of a dusty hiding 
place 65 typewritten pages of secret State 
Department documents and 3 rolls of micro- 
film, laid away 10 years earlier against just 
such a contingency. 

“The typewritten copies, according to evi- 
dence later at the trial, were proved to have 
come from a typewriter in the Hiss home. 
Chambers also produced four memoranda 
in Hiss’ handwriting, conceded as such by 
the defense when they were placed before a 
jury. 

The typewritten pages were produced by 
Chambers at a pretrial hearing of the libel 
suit which promptly began to wither away. 
He hid the microfilm temporarily in 4 pump- 
kin on his farm, producing it later for the 
House committee amid a national uproar. 

Now, for the first time, Chambers revealed 
that Alger Hiss was not only a Communist 
but a spy. This was his story: 

He had come to Washington In 1934, at 
the commands of the Russian secret police, 
to set up a new espionage group. He found 
Alger Hiss, he said, already a member of the 
Communist cell in the Agriculture Adjust- 
ment Administration who was about to be 
loaned to a Senate munitions investigating 
committee. The two men became close and 
intimate friends. 

Chambers says Hiss agreed without ques- 
tion to procure Government documents 
which could be photographed by Chambers 
with a Leica camera and then returned to 
the files. Hiss used his position with the 
Senate committee to obtain secret State 
Department papers, presumably for use by 
the committee. The photographing was 
done in the Hiss home. 

The spying apparatus swung into 24-hour 
operation in 1936 when Hiss transferred to 
the State Department. Hiss went to New 
York City and was interviewed by Col. Boris 
Bykov, head’ of Soviet intelligence in the 
United States, and arrangements were made 
for Hiss to steal documents and get them 
into the hands of the Russians. 

As outlined by Chambers, here is how Hiss 
operated: About once a week he would bring 
home a briefcase containing State Depart- 
ment documents. Chambers would visit the 
Hiss home in the early evening, take the 
documents, drive 40 miles to Baltimore, 
where the papers would be photographed in 
a workshon set up for that purpose, and then 
drive back to Washington, returning the 
documents to Hiss late at night or early in 
the morning. Hiss would return them to the 
files when he went back to his office that 
morning. It was a simple, safe, and efficient 
system. 

The microfilmed copies of the documents 
— delivered by Chambers to Bykov in New 
york. 

Later, Bykov insisted upon a greater flow 
of material. Hiss was instructed to bring 
home a briefcase of papers each night, make 
typewritten copies of the material, and save 
them for the pickup by Chambers. When 
Chambers arrived, he would be given these 
typewritten copies, as well as the original 
documents brought home that night. 

Sometimes also, important documents 
would pass through Hiss’ hands at his office 
but he would be able to keep them only for 
a short time. He took to making penciled 
copies of such papers or notes on their main 
— These he also turned over to Cham- 

ers. 

Chambers was supposed to destroy the 
typewritten copies after they had been photo- 
graphed. But when he broke with the party 
in 1938, he kept a number of these typed 
documents, some of the penciled memos by 
Hiss, and several rolls of film of original doc- 
uments. It was this evidence which he dug 
out of hiding to protect himself against the 
Hiss libel suit. 
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Hiss was only one of a half-dozen Govern- 
ment officials who were feeding Government 
secrets to the Russians. Why did he and 
these other highly educated Americans en- 
gage in espionage? Did they never suffer 
qualms of conscience? Chambers says the 
Communist mind is such that they regard 
any government that is not Communist, in- 
cluding their own, merely as the political 
machine of a class whose power they have 
organized expressly to overthrow by all 
means, including violence. The problem of 
conscience had~been settled long before 
when they accepted the program and disci- 
pline of the Communist ‘Party. 

In the face of thes revelations, the power- 
ful corps of believers in Hiss could no longer 
help him stave off the inevitable outcome. 
Some 15 months and two trials later, in 
January, 1950, he heard a jury pronounce 
him guilty. 

There is no need to review here the ex- 
citing developments at those two trials. 
They constitute an absorbing chapter in the 
history of espionage in the United States. 

But the behavior of the defendant in the 
courtroom is again worthy of discussion as 
we now examine his qualifications to speak 
out on matters of public policy, affecting the 
welfare of the United States. 

Hiss was consistently contemptuous of the 
evidence against him. He had the best 
lawyers in the land and a defense fund re- 
ported at $40,000 contributed by secret 
donors. He had, at the first trial, a jurist 
who was openly hostile to the federal prose- 
cutor and his witnesses. When the jury 
deadlocked, he was calmly confident that his 
innocence would soon be established. 

As the evidence piled up against him at 
the second trial, presided over by a veteran 
jurist of utter impartiality, Hiss remained 
smiling and assured. Confronted in cross- 
examination by discrepancies in his own 
testimony, he was the urbane man of charm, 
flashing his smile at the jury as explained 
away annoying contradictions. 

There was much testimony at the trial 
about the “psychopathic personality” of 
Chambers, a man the Hiss experts said, with 
an irresistible tendency to make false accusa- 
tions. The typewritten documents, the 
typwriter itself, the handwritten notes, the 
microfilmed evidence—all could be ignored. 
Chambers somehow had forged them. 

The Government called no psychiatrists. 
But surely, one of these experts after ques- 
tioning and observing Hiss, would have come 
up with a verdict that he was a man of 
passionate and almost pathological convic- 
tions of his own rectitude regardless of over- 
whelming evidence of guilt. 

After he had been sentenced, he stood up 
and announced in loud, clear tones, tinged 
with scorn: “I am confident that in the 
future the full facts of how Whittaker 
Chambers was able to carry out forgery by 
typewriter will be disclosed.”. He was still 
making that claim when discharged from 
prison 17 months ago. ° 


YALTA 


I do not know what Hiss will have to say 
about Geneva but there is no mystery about 
his view on Yalta. He has written a lengthy 
article, published in pocketbook form last 
October, entitled ‘“‘Yalta—Modern American 
Myth.” 

The theme of this work is that the Ameri- 
can people have been deluded for 10 years 
about the Yalta Conference. Instead of 
doleful conclusions that the decisions of 
Yalta paved the way to the Soviet conquest 
of China and Eastern Europe, there should 
be jubilation, Hiss: says. It was a famous 
victory. 

Just as Hiss lightly dismissed the weighty 
evidence at his trial as psychopathic in origin 
and forged in content, he now pictures this 
Nation as the victim of a grand hallucina- 
tion about the deal at Yalta. 
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When Mr. Roosevelt made vast concessions 
to Stalin to secure Russia’s entry into the 
war against Japan, at the price of a betrayal 
of our ally, in China, it was in reality, Hiss 
tells us, a shining diplomatic victory. 

Incredible? I assure you that all this will 
be made to seem very plausible tomorrow 
night. 

What did we give and what did we receive 
at Yalta? In the Far East, Russia was given 
the south half of Sakhalin Island, the Ku- 
riles, restoration of the Soviet lease on Port 
Arthur, a joint share in the Chinese Eastern 
and South Manchurian railroads, and the 
internationalized port of Dairen. 

Germany was to be dismembered and 
jointly occupied by the victorious powers, a 
decision from which we are suffering deeply 
to this day. Poland was carved up and the 
Soviet-sponsored Lublin government, al- 
ready installed in the ruins of Warsaw, was 
endorsed. Plans for the founding of the 
United Nations were laid and the United 
States agreed that the Soviet Union should 
have 3 votes to its 1. 

In return for all this, Russia agreed to 
enter the war against Japan at some vague 
future date, fixed as within 2 or 3 months 
after Germany surrendered. As we know, 
Russia belatedly rushed into the Pacific war 
to fight the last 6 days of a conflict that 
lasted 1,347 days. That was the service it 
rendered for one of the great bribes of his- 
tory. 

The main argument in behalf of this bribe, 
coupled as it was with the sellout of China, 
was that military leaders at the conference 
believed that the war against Japan would 
last another 18 months and that Soviet par- 
ticipation was absolutely essential. 

If this was true, was the bribe necessary? 
The record now discloses that Stalin, 2 years 
earlier at the Moscow Conference of 1943, had 
promised Secretary of State Hull that he 
would join the war against Japan when 
Germany was defeated. Even Stalin, keenly 
aware as he was of American gullibility, did 
not think at that time of exacting a price 
for this pledge of support to a nation which 
had helped save Russia from the German 
hordes with a tremendous outpouring of 
arms and materials. He repeated this pledge, 
again without naming a price, in October 
1944, 4 months before Yalta. 

No one reminded him of those pledges at 
Yalta and it can be imagined with what 
secret amusement Stalin placed his services 
on the auction block and listened to the 
bidders. The Kremlin must have rocked with 
laughter when Stalin gave his reasons for 
demanding concessions. Gravely, the great 
dictator told Roosevelt and Churchill that 
it would be hard to persuade the Russian 
people to war against Japan. 

Thus, Stalin was given the gains, which 
enabled the spread of Soviet dictatorship to 
one-third of the human race, in return for 
a pledge already freely given—and never nec- 
essary. 

There is much talk now—and you may 
hear it from Hiss tomorrow night—about all 
this being hindsight. Critics of the Yalta 
agreements, we hear, are Monday morning 
quarterbacks. But there were some Saturday 
afternoon quarterbacks on the scene back in 
1945 who were not even allowed to coach 
from the sidelines. 

Almost forgotten now is a 1945 intelligence 
report put into the record of the MacArthur 
hearings in 1951 which warned that the 
entry of Russia into the Pacific war was un- 
necessary and would have disastrous effects. 

A group of intelligence officers joined in 
drafting this report which was ignored and 
buried in the files. 

“The entry of Soviet Russia into the 
Asiatic war would destroy America’s position 
in Asia as effectively as our position is now 
destroyed in Europe east of the "Elbe and 
beyond the Adriatic,” they wrote. 
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“If Russia enters the Asiatic war, China 
will certainly lose her independence to be- 
come the Poland of Asia; Korea the Asiatic 
Rumania; Manchukuo the Soviet Bulgaria.” 

Moreover, Russian entry into the war, they 
warned, would betray China and be an act 
of treachery that would make the Atlantic 
Charter and our hopes for world peace a 
tragic farce. 

The Yalta agreements, of course, were a 
complete abandonment of the aims of the 
Atlantic Charter, signed by Roosevelt and 
Churchill, and endorsed by Soviet Russia in 
1942. That charter declared that the Allies 
sought no territorial gains and would assent 
to no territorial changes unless the peoples 
concerned desired them. It pledged resto- 
ration of sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment to subjugated countries and acknowl- 
edged the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they would 
live. 

Hiss now makes the astounding contention 
that Nationalist China’s interests were fur- 
thered at Yalta because a basis was laid there 
for a Chinese-Soviet treaty that Chiang 
Kai-shek greatly desired for the enhanced 
domestic and international prestige that it 
gave him, 

It is hard to understand why, if Chiang 
was to be transfixed with delight by the 
Yalta agreements, that it was thought best 
to keep those agreements secret from him, 
with Mr. Roosevelt engaging to persuade 
him eventually of their desirability. 

It was, indeed, thought best to keep the 
world unaware of the Far East decisions. On 
March 1, 1945, Mr. Roosevelt, addressing a 
joint session of Congress, after his return 
from Yalta, said: 

“Quite naturally, this conference con- 
cerned itself only with the European war 
and with the political problems of Europe 
and not with the Pacific war.” 

Senator KNOWLAND, in what I regard as a 
magnificent understandment, recently la- 
beled this statement as “nearly a false official 
report” to Congress. 

Why the dark secrecy which enveloped the 
Far East agreements at Yalta for so long? 
If it was a superb triumph of diplomacy, as 
Hiss contends, why was the full text of the 
agreement withheld for 2 years, long after 
the shooting had stopped, and why were the 
details of the negotiations themselves with- 
held for 10 years? 

As I read the statements of Hiss about 
Yalta, I thought back to the many scenes in 
courtrooms and committee rooms in which I 
heard him defend himself against charges of 
treason. There is a reminiscent flavor about 
his present writings. Just as he fumed 
about psychopathic accusers then, charging 
them with grotesque and lurid tales, he now 
writes than the American public has been 
“lured to confusion and panic by fanciful 
dark tales of duplicity and greed” at Yalta. 

The pattern is comistent. The evidence at 
his own trial was forged and the product of 
diseased minds. The evidence at Yalta has 
been twisted and distorted into a myth and 
delusion. In Hiss’s mind, the Crimean folly 
was a magnificent effort at a sound postwar 
peace. American statesmen bamboozled 
Stalin into entering a war against his own 
convictions. Black is white. War is peace. 
Freedom is slavery. Ignorance is strength. 
The slogans of Orwell’s totalitarian world of 
1984 are coming upon us. 

The whole truth about Yalta is yet to be 
told. Last October, an attempt was made to 
forcibly retire two State Department his- 
torians—men of the highest standing in their 
field. One of them, Prof. Donald M. Dozer, 
is still fighting to retain his post. The Civil 
Service Commission ordered him reinstated 
but he was again fired and is arguing his 
second appeal. The other historian was 
Bryton Barron, a State Department veteran 
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of 30 years, who eventually accepted retire- 
ment on a pension. 

In fighting for vindication, Dr. Dozer filed 
sworn affidavits with the Civil Service Com- 
mission in which he revealed that important 
documents were suppressed when the Yalta 
papers were finally published by a reluctant 
State Department in March 1955. 

Dr. Dozer charged that he and Barron had 
been penalized because they fought “a partial 
and distorted compilation” of the Yalta rec- 
ords. He said that State Department officials 
who took office under the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations eliminated data which 
might have been embarrassing to those ad- 
ministrations. 

The professional competence of Dr. Dozer 
Ys unquestioned. He has been known in his- 
torical circles for a quarter-century. He 
taught history at Harvard and three other 
universities and is the author of numerous 
articles on historical subjects and foreign 
policy. He has been in the State Depart- 
ment since 1941. 

Among the documents suppressed, Dr. 
Dozer said, was one showing that Mr. Roose- 
velt insisted upon taking Alger Hiss with him 
to the Yalta Conference. The late Secretary 
of State Stettinius was quoted in this paper 
as stating that Mr. Roosevelt demanded that 
Hiss go along. 

Omission of this record helped play down 
the part that Hiss played at Yalta. It has 
been said that Hiss was just a “technician” 
who was a very minor figure. The record, 
incomplete, as it is, does not support that 
contention. Hiss, himself, has not been 
humble about his participation. When the 
charges of communism exploded aroynd him 
in 1948, he was asked if he had drafted, or 
participated in drafting parts of the Yalta 
agreements. His answer: 

“I think it is accurate and not an im- 
modest statement to say that I did to some 
extent; yes.” 

And at his second trial, he testified that 
he advised President Roosevelt on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the proposed United Na- 
tions and “handled all of Mr. Stettinius’ 
communications and drafted replies to 
them.” Stettinius, in his memoirs, revealed 
that Hiss was indeed his right-hand man. 

But the gravest and most significant 
charge concerning suppressed documents of 
the Yalta Conference concerns the notes 
taken by Hiss himself. Sworn testimony by 
a State Department official has revealed that 
there were several folders of these notes. 
But when the supposedly complete Yalta 
record was published last year, the contents 
of only a single Hiss folder were made pub- 
lic. These disclosed little of his role. They 
were confined to a single subject—the Roose- 
velt commitment to give Russia three votes 
in the United Nations. 

A Senate investigation has been promised 
of these allegations that the Yalta papers 
were censored—that history has been doc- 
tored to protect the reputations of men in 
high places. My own investigation of these 
charges, based upon interviews with the 
two State Department historians and sworn 
statements, indicates that many thousand 
words of pertinent data were deleted. 

I suggest that Hiss would contribute to 
the enlightenment of the American people 
if he, tomorrow night, before discussing the 
meaning of Yalta and Geneva, would answer 
the following questions: 

1. Is it true that copious notes made by 
you at Yalta have been held back from the 
official record of the conference? 

2. Do those notes show your interest in 
the subject of reparations to be assessed 
by Russia against Germany, a subject out- 
side the scope of your duties as you have 
yourself outlined them? 

3. Were original documents from Russian 
sources included in your file holders? 


And finally, I would like Hiss to explain 
the testimony given in February 1952 by 
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Nathaniel Weyl, a Washington writer and 
former Government employee. 

Hiss and his supporters have always 
stressed the fact that only one witness, 
Whittaker Chambers, testified to personal 
knowledge of Hiss’ activities in the Commu- 
nist underworld. Chambers, they insisted, 
was a pathological liar and it was strange 
that no other witness, who knew Hiss as a 
Communist, came forward during the con- 
gressional hearings or at the two trials. 

Weyl testified that, while in Government 
employ in 1934, he and Alger Hiss were mem- 
bers of the same Communist cell. He had 
kept back that fact when summoned before 
the House committee in 1943. He said he 
protected Hiss at that time because he had 
no way of knowing whether Hiss had fol- 
lowed his own example in leaving the Com- 
munist Party many years earlier. 

Four years have passed since Weyl ce- 
livered that testimony under oath. Hiss, to 
my knowledge, has never commented upon 
it. Is Weyl another psychopath with an 
irresistible urge to make false accusations 
against Hiss? 

Is Weyl another man upon whom Hiss has 
never laid eyes? I think the public, which 
is now urged to weigh the interpretation 
of foreign policy advanced by Hiss, is entitled 
to an answer from him on this testimony. 

Hiss comes here tomorrow as a guest of a 
Princeton society. He is entitled to cour- 
teous attention. He has an unquestioned 
and constitutional right to air his opinions 
wherever and whenever he is invited to ex- 
pound them. 

But he has no right to demand accept- 
ance of those opinions without conisderation 
of his conviction as a perjurer. Law and 
public morals recognize this limitation on fel- 
ons after they have served their prison terms. 
Hiss, for example, has lost the right to vote. 
He has been disbarred from legal practice in 
the Federal and State courts. He may never 
again, except through presidential pardon, 
hold Governemnt office. 

I believe that the controversy and dispute 
which have arisen over this affair have done 
much to alleviate the danger that Hiss’ 
statements will be swallowed unthinkingly 
and without consideration of his past record 
and present motives. I hope this meeting 
and this review of his past career will com- 
plete the job of removing that danger. 

It may be said that he has paid the price 
for his crime and should be listened to in a 
spirit of forgiveness. I am completely sym- 
pathetic with the efforts of Hiss to make a 
living and to rehabilitate himself in society. 
I could wish, however, that some expression 
of repentence for the crime of which he has 
been convicted would accompany those 
efforts. 

But there is a stipulation attached to the 
earning capacity of a man who has served in 
prison for a crime. A bank may be con- 
sidered uncharitable but most reasonable 
men will agree it is practical ~-hen it refuses 
to hire a convicted safecracker. A convicted 
rapist would scarcely be entrusted with a post 
at a young ladies’ finishing school. 

So I do not think it unfair or heartless to 
utter a warning of caution when a man con- 
victed of lying to conceal complicity in So- 
viet espionage chooses a career in which he 
seeks to instruct the American people in 
the meaning of our relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

And I hope that a precedent is not estab- 
lished here for university lectures by men 
with prison records. A number of Commu- 
nist Party leaders have just been released 
after serving terms in prison for conspiring 
to teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
United States Government. 

These are all men eager to speak in public 
upon any occasion. But I think little profit 
would be gained by students from an address 
by Eugene V. Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party of the United States, on, 
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let us say, “the meaning of the fifth amend- 
ment.” Or by John Gates, editor of the 
Daily Worker, on “the meaning of press free- 
dom.” 

In this country, when a man takes the 
platform to advise us on matters affecting 
our national security, we give that amount 
of respect to his words which he has earned 
by his deeds. Surely, it is not inhuman to 
suggest that Alger Hiss be judged by this 
standard. 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
ever-increasing problem of juvenile de- 
linquency challenges some form of solu- 
tion by responsible citizens. One who 
has taken the lead in the solution of 
this major problem is one of our first and 
finest citizens, an eminent and elder 
statesman, the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, who has served as chairman of 
the board of directors of the Boys’ Clubs 
of America for the past 20 years, and 
who has devoted practically all of his 
life to public service and good govern- 
ment. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, and in 
order that responsible citizens may have 
the benefit of his thinking on the sub- 
ject, I request unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
address by this great statesman and 
former President of the United States, 
at the cornerstone laying of the new 
building of the Columbia Park Boys’ 
Club, San Francisco, Calif. His message 
is most inspiring and is a direct approach 
to the solution of this cancerous prob- 
lem, which is mushrooming up and about 
us all over the Nation. It is a plague to 
our local and national enforcement offi- 
cers. We have an effective weapon in 
combatting juvenile delinquency through 
the medium of the Boys’ Clubs in every 
area of the United States. Let us give 
our wholehearted support to the work 
of these clubs as one of our most effective 
and immediate means of fighting for the 
welfare of our youth: 

THE CURE OF DELINQUENCY AND THE MAKING 
OF Goop CITIZENS 

It is an honor to participate here in the 
laying of the cornerstone for a new building 
of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club. This was 
one of the earliest boys’ clubs established 
in the United States. It was due to that 
great San Francisco spirit, Maj. Sidney Peix- 
otto, and it has shed blessing on this city 
now for 61 years. Among its good deeds 
was the start in life of Mr. John Costello, 
who is today the chairman of the board of 
directors and A. J. Shragge, cochairman of 
the building committee, both eminent Cali- 
fornians, who were members of the club as 
boys. 

Major Peixotto was one of the founders of 
the national organization of the Boys Clubs 
of America. I have been on this team for 
only 20 years as chairman of the national 
board. In my time alone I have witnessed 
the number of clubs double—from 200 to 
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about 400. I have seen them established in 
300 towns and cities. This is no paper organ- 
ization. To build and equip a club like this 
costs from $300,000 to $500,000. We have in 
this 20 years had the satisfaction of the 
growth of a nationwide investment in these 
clubs from $20 million to over $120 million. 

The clubs have become one of the great 
character building institutions of our coun- 
try. They turn out every year thousands 
of assured loyal and patriotic citizens. And 
every club is a voluntary institution sup- 
ported by the generosity of the citizens of 
their city. There is no governmental hand 
in them. 

Our country is greatly agitated over the 
growth of teen-age delinquency. There are 
a multitude of proposed remedies. Most of 
them gyrate around ideas of how mothers 
and fathers and teachers can do a better 
job. Most of these remedies ignore four pri- 
mary forces insofar as our congested districts 
are concerned. 

First. These boys are endowed with dy- 
namic energy. The world is new and must 
be fully explored. They have an impelling 
desire for adventure, discovery, and great 
undertakings. They have competition and 
combat in their bones. Their primary in- 
stinct is to hunt in a pack in search for 
adventure and joy. 

Second. We have laid pavements and ce- 
ment over most of their out-of-door space 
in our congested city districts. 

Third. These boys can no longer find out- 
lets for their energies in the woods or on 
the streams and the animals to be captured. 

Fourth. We send these youngsters to school 
for 6 or 8 hours during the day and we 
leave them to the paved streets for the even- 
ings and Saturdays and Sundays. 

Do you wonder that with these innate 
qualities and the surroundings that these 
boys conspire by gangs to engage in destruc- 
tive joy and the excitement of battle? 

This is where the boys clubs come in. Here 
we provide a place where the gang spirit and 
competition expend themselves in organized 
games. If the youngsters need to do com- 
bat, they are given the gloves and operate 
under rules of sportsmanship. Here in these 
clubs they expand their creative spirits 
through the mysteries of woodworking, ma- 
chine tools, books, and musical instruments. 
Here they find their bent for future life. 
Here they conduct their own government and 
their own discipline. Here they receive con- 
stant sympathetic friendliness and guidance 
from a trained staff of devoted men and 
women. When they are in these rooms, 
mother has no anxieties and father broods 
over no homecoming chastisemeft. 

These clubs are the greatest cure for de- 
Mnquency in our country. I could prove it 
to you by the statistics from 300 cities. In 
one Chicago district alone, the number of 
boys in the hands of the police every year de- 
creased from 80 percent to only 12 percent. 

There are facts which cannot be ignored. 
The boy members of these clubs cannot afford 
streetcar or bus fares. Their walking dis- 
tance is about 1 mile. Thus the clubs become 
a bright spot of decency within a 2-mile ra- 
dius or a little more. And there are 3 million 
pavement boys in the United States. The Na- 
tion needs, and San Francisco needs, more 
of these clubs. 

Two years ago I had the pleasure of par- 
ticipating in the. dedication of the new San 
Francisco boys’ club on Page Street. Today 
is the day of the Columbia Park Boys Club. 
Its chairman, Mr. Costello, its board of di- 
rectors of leading citizens, and its director, 
Mr. Julian Hargrove have undertaken to erect 
this modern building and equip it at a 
cost of about $500,000. Their support has 
come from generous citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, the contribution of materials from 
many manufacturers and contractors. And 
especially among these contributions has 
been the free labor from the labor unions. 
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The club needs more support to complete its 
new building and its operation. That sup- 
port costs less than police, the courts, and 
the reformatories for here is a white spot in 
delinquency, a stimulant and a training and 
creation of good citizens. This will be a bet- 
ter city because of it. 

My admiration goes out to all who have a 
Part in it. 





Worthy of Midwest Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks an edito- 
rial from the Marshalltown Times-Re- 
publican, published in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, in support of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas water diversion project in 
Colorado. This editorial indicates the 
interest in this project in the Midwest. 
The writer of the editorial, I am sure, ex- 
presses the sentiments of a large number 
of residents of that area, who would like 
to see this project authorized and con- 
structed. The importance of the project 
is recognized, not alone to Colorado but 
to the entire country. 

I wish to emphasize, as mentioned in 
the editorial, that this project will not 
bring any new land into cultivation, but 
merely provides supplemental water for 
some 322,000 acres of land now under 
cultivation in the Arkansas Valley, Colo. 
This water will also be used for domestic 
purposes, and is urgently needed by cities 
and towns in this area. 

The editorial follows: 

WoRTHY OF MIDWEST SUPPORT 


Here in the Midwest, where the farm sur- 
plus problem is most acutely felt, any Fed- 
eral reclamation project that may put more 
land in cultivation is likely to meet bitter 
opposition—and with good reason. It doesn’t 
make sense to pay farmers for not producing 
crops, on the one hand, and, at the same 
time, bring more wasteland under cultiva- 
tion. 

That is why far western irrigation proj- 
ects with Federal aid are likely to meet mid- 
western opposition on general principles, but 
occasionally such a project may have indirect 
benefits to the Midwest itself. 

One project that appears to fit this cate- 
gory is the so-called Fryingpan-Arkansas 
water diversion development for southeast- 
ern Colorado that is soon to be given com- 
mittee hearings in Congress. 

Briefly, the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
a self-contained reclamation project for the 
collection and transmountain diversion of 
69,200-acre feet of surplus water from the 
Fryingpan and other tributaries of the Roar- 
ing Fork River in western Colorado to the 
Arkansas River in eastern Colorado. 

This water that is now quite largely wasted 
will be utilized as supplemental water for 
irrigation, for municipal use, electric power, 
fiood control, sedimentation control, protec- 
tion of fish and game resources, and preser- 
vation of tourist attractions. 

The project represents an investment of 
$156 million, but $136 million is expected to 
be paid back eventually through the sale of 
irrigation water to farmers, sale. of water to 
municipalities and industries, sale of power, 
etc. Only about 18 million for flood control 
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and $1,800,000 for fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion will be the final Federal cost. 

Where this project may actually aid the 
Midwest farmer, its supporters claim, is in 
the development of that area’s livestock feed- 
ing business to the extent that more Midwest 
corn may have to be imported for feed. 

Wheat is grown on nonirrigated land and 
the only corn now grown in that area is used 
for ensilage and feed, so it is not a project 
that will add to the presnt farm surpluses, 
its supporters assert. 

Furthermore, the Fryingpan project will 
not bring any new acreage into cultivation. 
The project will supplement the water sup- 
ply of presently irrigated land to assure the 
farmer of sufficient water to irrigate his crops 
during the last weeks of the growing season. 

With that explanation we see no reason 
why the Fryingpan project, filed in the House 
under H. R. 412, and in the Senate as Senate 
file 300 should not receive Midwestern sup- 


port. 





Polish-American Congress Promotes 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News on Monday, 
April 30, 1956, which calls attention to 
the outstancing contributions made over 
the past 12 years by the Polish-American 
Congress: 

POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS PROMOTES FREE- 
DOM’sS CAUSE 


The visit of Attorney Charles Rozmarek, 
national president of the Polish-American 
Congress, to Wilkes-Barre tonight to install 
officers of the northeastern Pennsylvania 
division at a dinner meeting in Hotel Sterling 
is a reminder of the tremendous contribution 
this organization has made to the cause of 
freedom since it was founded in 1944. 

The Polish-American Congress was the first 
American organization to warn America and 
the world of the Communist threat. Attor- 
ney Rozmarek and other leaders saw the 
danger of appeasement of the Soviet Union 
on the grounds of wartime expediency. The 
sacrifice of Poland at Yalta brought a vig- 
orous protest from the Polish-American Con- 
gress which pointed out the need for a free 
and independent Poland as a cornerstone of 
European stability. If the advice of Attorney 
Rozmarek and his associates had been taken 
in its entirety a dozen years ago, the world 
might have been spared most of the head- 
aches and heartaches that plagued it sub- 
sequently. 

The purposes and objectives of the Polish- 
American Congress, as stated at the time it 
was founded, were, briefly, to support the 
United States Government to win a just and 
lasting peace, to inform the American public 
of Poland’s historic role, to organize the 
6 million Americans of Polish ancestry for 
unity in support of American democratic 
principles, to combat the growth of com- 
munism at home and abroad and to work for 
the restoration of a free and democratic 
Poland. 

While Poland is still enslaved, the Polish- 
American Congress has accomplished a great 
deal in alerting the world to the menace it 
faces. The congress has exposed un-Ameri- 
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can elements, countered alien propaganda, 
enlisted labor, religious, and other groups in 
the fight for democracy and a durable peace, 
helped in the solution of the displaced per- 
son problem and lent its facilities to the 
Government to carry on the fight against 
aggression. These, of course, are just some 
of the highlights; the details would fill a 
page of this newspaper if they were enumer- 
ated. 

Nowhere has the Polish-American Congress 
been more loyally supported than in our own 
community. This not only is a personal 
tribute to Attorney Rozmarek, a former local 
resident, now living in Chicago, but an ex- 
pression of the community’s concern over 
conditions in Europe, especially in Poland, 
where so many Luzerne County families have 
their roots. 

It is indeed inspiring to note the persever- 
anee ef these people who have dedicated 
themselves to liberty and to peace with jus- 
tice, not only for Poland, but for all nations. 
They realize that no country in the world, the 
United States included, is safe, so long as one 
is under the oppressor’s heel. 


~ 





The Claims of Former Polish Prisoners of 
War Now Residing in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, May 3 is 
the anniversary of Poland’s Constitution 
Day, and this time of year therefore 
seems appropriate to call attention to 
the plight of Polish former prisoners of 
war now living in the United States. 

These soldiers were members of the 
Polish armed forces and fought with the 
Allies against the enemy in various 
theaters of operation. During the course 
of the war, some of these soldiers were 
captured by the Nazis. Now, according 
to the provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1929, to which Nazi Germany was 
a party, prisoners of war are entitled to 
certain benefits as well as good treat- 
ment. Article 34 of the convention pro- 
vides that upon their release prisoners 
of war shall receive both their unpaid 
military pay and wages for labor while 
they were prisoners. The convention 
also provides that prisoners who are 
forced to live in unsanitary conditions 
and who are not provided with food equal 
in quality and quantity to that provided 
by the country to its own soldiers, shall 
receive compensation. The Polish ex- 
prisoners claim that Naxi Germany vio- 
lated all these provisions. 

The normal procedure for adjusting 
claims for violations of the Geneva Con- 
vention is for the country of which the 
prisoners of war are citizens to handle 
it. For example, in the United States, 
claims by Americans who were prisoners 
were adjusted through the War Claims 
Act of 1948. The fund established by 
this act was made up of confiscated 
assets of Germany and Japan, and 
money from this fund was used to pay 
American citizens who filed legitimate 
claims, 
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Unfortunately, these Polish former 
prisoners, now residing in the United 
States, found themselves in an unusual 
position after the war. Since Poland 
had been occupied by the Communists, 
they refused to return to their home- 
land, and the Communists therefore 
ignored their claims against Germany. 

To add to their predicament, the Ger- 
man authorities insisted that any claims 
against the German state or its legal 
successor could not be made by an in- 
dividual alien citizen, but only by his 
government. They also stated that 
these Poles should have collected their 
claims through the reparation fund 
established for Poland at the Potsdam 
Conference and controlled by Poland’s 
Communist government. The Polish ex- 
prisoners have therefore been unable to 
collect their just claims. 

Many of these Polish ex-prisoners now 
living in the United States have just 
claims and have been denied them 
largely as a result of their refusal to 
return to Communist Poland. We have 
met the similar claims of our own former 
prisoners of war out of the captured 
German assets that were put into the 
war claims fund, and it seems to me 
there is a case for adding to the list 
of those eligible to compensation from 
that fund these Poles who are now liv- 
ing in the United States. In the spirit 
of justice and equity, then, I would like 
to urge the Department of State, to 
whom these Polish former prisoners of 
war have presented their case, to give 
every consideration to their pleas and 
to arrange some way of satisfying the 
legitimate claims of Polish ex-prisoners 
now living in the United States from the 
war claims fund established to meet the 
Similar claims of Amercan citizens. 





Dr. Flemming’s Comments on the Nickel 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter I received from Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. The 
letter from Dr. Flemming is a reply to 
my letter of January 11, 1956, in which 
I propounded 11 questions concerning 
the nickel situation. 

The letter follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. McCormack: This has further 
reference to your letter of January 11 in 
which you raise a number of questions with 
regard to the nickel situation. In accord- 
ance with your letter of April 26, 1956, the 
memorandum furnished you on April 24 
has been modified to an unclassified form, 


May 3 


The questions in the body of your letter 
and our replies thereto are listed below in the 
order of your presentation. 

A. What are the quantities and sources 
of high-price nickel being sold in the United 
States market? 

It is the opinion of the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration that the 4 
million pounds of high-priced nickel, which 
it is estimated may have been sold in the 
domestic market in 1955, came from the 
following sources: 


Pounds 
PRAMS Sonn ncn ness nseccediccence 1, 200, 000 
JAPON onnncccnc enc ccoonsnesoss 70, 000 
RORCRONG oo cinccacncunseenn 152, 000—200, 000 
Recovery of secondary nickel_---. balance 


B, Can ODM, BDSA, or the suppliers cope 
with a situation where according to reports 
scrap dealers supply mills with certain ma- 
terials and receive nickel in return? 

The BDSA has received reports that such 
transactions occur but it cannot verify them 
since no specific information as to possible 
participants has been furnished. In any case 
the Government is not in a position to take 
action about them other than in those cases 
involving nickel obtained through rated 
orders for defense production, since controls 
over the distribution and use of nickel were 
terminated on November 1, 1953. 

With regard to possible action by suppliers, 
primary nickel sold in the United States is 
for the most part sold under terms and con- 
ditions which forbid resale or remelting for 
resale. This makes it possible for producers 
to cut off shipments where transactions of 
this kind are uncovered. 

C. Is 75 percent of the released stockpile 
nickel used for defense purposes; if so, 
should not all stockpile diversions be ear- 
marked for commercial users in order to 
break the high price market? 

Your information that 75 percent of the 
nickel diverted from the stockpile is used 
for defense purposes is not exactly descrip- 
tive, although in effect it approximates the 
situation. 

Most of the nickel diverted to industry 
served to replace nickel withdrawn from the 
market for defense production through 
rated orders. If 75 percent of the diverted 
nickel did in fact go for defense production, 
the effect thereof was to free a comparable 
amount for industry which in the absence of 
the diversion would have gone to defense. 

In such circumstances even if assurance 
were obtained that all diverted nickel were 
to be used by nondefense consumers it would 
not affect the current deficit, since any por- 
tion of the diverted nickel redirected from 
defense ofders for civilian consumption 
would be replaced by an equivalent draw- 
down on the balance of the civilian supply 
through the application of priority orders 
for defense. 

Below are listed the replies to the num- 
bered questions on page 2 of your letter: 

1. How have the stockpile objectives been 
set? By whom? When last reviewed? And 
what consideration was given to the fact 
that the source being principally from Can- 
ada is virtually domestic and free from being 
cut off? 

(a) Stockpile objectives are set as follows: 
First, estimates are made of supplies and re- 
quirements for military and essential ci- 
vilian purposes during a mobilization period. 
The supply figures are then discounted for 
strategic and other factors based on advice 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other 
agencies. The difference between the re- 
quirements and the factored supply results 
in the estimated wartime deficit, provision 
for which is made by a number of means, 
the principal one being that of stockpiling. 
From the above factors a minimum stockpile 
objective is established. 

In arriving at the long-term stockpile ob- 
jective, all foreign sources of supply are 
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completely discounted except for those 
nearby sources which are believed to be se- 
cure and readily accessible. 

(b) Prior to June 12, 1953, when Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3 became effective, stock- 
pile objectives had been set by the Muni- 
tions Board of the Department of Defense. 
Since that date, such determinations have 
been made by the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. In carrying out stock- 
piling responsibilities, the ODM depends on 
its various delegate agencies to provide basic 
data through several interdepartmental 
commodity committees. Proposed actions 
resulting from the data received from such 
committees are submitted to the Interde- 
partmental Materials Advisory Committee (a 
committee of assistant secretary level) on 
which are represented the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, the Interior, 
State and Labor and the Géneral Services 
Administration. In the light of the recom- 
mendations of the foregoing, the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization estab- 
lishes or modifies stockpile objectives. 

(c) The nickel stockpile objective was last 
reviewed on January 26, 1955, and revised on 
February 7, 1955. 

(d) Full consideration was given to the 
availability of nickel from Canada in time of 
war. 

2. Please verify your statement regarding 
the date of the establishment of the alloca- 
tion base and advise if it should be brought 
up-to-date in view of industry changes, new 
businesses, etc. 

(a) We note that information you have 
received does not confirm the statement in 
our December 19, 1955, letter with regard to 
the methods used by the producers for de- 
veloping nickel distribution patterns for 
nondefense purposes. We have been as- 
sured by the BDSA, which has a detailed 
knowledge of the matter, that our previous 
general statement is descriptive of the 
method used by the International Nickel 
Co. to determine quotas for individual non- 
defense consumers and that our reference 
to the basic historical periods of pre-Korea 
and late 1953 is correct. We have also been 
assured that the method is up-to-date and 
takes into account the restrictions on end 
uses during the Korean emergency, and 
makes provision for new businesses. It is 
the opinion of BDSA that the distribution 
system so devised has proven to be generally 
fair and equitable. 

3. What are the historical figures showing 
the allocations between defense and non- 
defense purposes since 1949? 

(a) The historical figures on defense and 
nondefense consumption of nickel, 1949-56, 
cannot publicly be revealed since they in- 
volve classified information. 

4. Does authority exist in ODM, BDSA, or 
any other agency to take such action as may 
be needed to insure fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of nickel to commercia] users? 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has au- 
thority to direct an agency such as the De- 
partment of Commerce to allocate materials 
where necessary to promote national defense. 
Also, if the requirements of-the national 
defense for nickel create a significant dislo- 
cation of the normal distribution of such 
material in the civilian market in such a 
manner as to create appreciable hardship, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has au- 
thority to direct that steps be taken to con- 
trol the general distribution of the material. 

In November 1953 we decided to stop con- 
trolling the distribution of nickel in the 
civilian market. Our reasons for such action 
were refiected in a memorandum that we 
filed with the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production. This memorandum is quoted 
herewith in full: P 


“OcTOBER 5, 1953. 
“MEM@RANDUM FOR THE FILES 
“SUBJECT: NICKEL DECONTROL 


“The Department of Commerce, on July 
29, 1953, proposed the removal of controls 
on nickel distribution and use in the civilian 
economy. The proposal specifically reserves 
for continued operation the controls neces- 
sary to meet military and stockpile require- 
ments. It is the purpose of this memoran- 
dum to review considerations which have 
led me to approve the proposal of the De- 
partment of Commerce, including the facts 
as known and the applicable law, the advice 
of, informed groups and the understandings 
reached as to future operations both within 
and without the Government. 

“Existing controls on the distribution and 
use of nickel are extensive. Under NPA 
Order M-—80 and related schedules, the use 
of nickel is controlled quantitatively and 
qualitatively; the industrial user is limited 
in the amount of the material which he may 
process and in the use to which he may 
put that limited amount. Cigarette lighters, 
hair curlers, letterboxes, and doorknobs, for 
example, may not be nickel plated. Except 
for users of very small quantities, applica- 
tion must be made to the Government for 
permission to deliver or accept delivery of 
primary nickel. 

“The basic justification for such detailed 
controls as those presently existing needs 
to be stated. In time of full mobilization 
the national economy is substantially re- 
oriented to production for war, and under 
such circumstances the Government must 
take responsibility for providing a substi- 
tute for the normal operation of what are 
called the economic laws. At the present 
time there is no such disruption of markets 
and supplies as occurs in time of war. The 
reasons for controlling nickel during the last 
several months have been special and spe- 
cific. They originated with the necessity for 
assuring supplies of nickel to the current 
military program, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion program, and stockpiling program. Pro- 
vision of these national defense requirements 
has left a balance of supply substantially 
less than the balance of demand. The Fed- 


eral Government was obliged to provide for - 


the national defense and in doing so it cre- 
ated a shortage of nickel for which it had 
to accept résponsibility. To the extent that 
Government action may relieve or assuage 
the hardships and dislocation resulting from 
such a shortage, the Government has a duty 
to act. 

“This concept of governmental responsi- 
bility in time of limited emergency is well 
expressed in the Defense Production Act 
as most recently amended. In section 101 
the President is authorized to require pref- 
erence in the performance of contracts and 
to allocate materials where necessary to pro- 
mote the national defense. On this author- 
ity there is imposed the restriction that ‘the 
powers granted in this section shall not be 
used to control the general distribution of 
any material in the civilian market unless 
the President finds (1) that such material 
is a scarce and critical material essential 
to the national defense, and (2) that the 
requirements of the national defense for 
such material cannot otherwise be met with- 
out creating a significant dislocation of the 
normal distribution of such material in the 
civilian market to such a degree as to create 
appreciable hardship.’ 

“A justification for the decontrol of a 
shortage material must, of course, speak in 
these same terms. It is not anticipated 
that the supply of nickel will be adequate to 
meet total demands for many months. It 
is not argued that the shortage will fail to 
cause dislocation and hardship. There is 
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dislocation and hardship under the present 
allocation and use controls, and the essential 
premise of decontrol is that the continuance 
of the controls will not serve to relieve or 
assuage that dislocation and hardship. In 
other words, at times like this it is not 
enough, to justify continuing controls, that 
national defense requirements create a short- 
age; it must also be true that the difficulties 
which flow from the shortage will somehow 
be eased by the continuance of the controls. 

“There is the obvious danger in undertak- 
ing decontrol that dislocation and hardship 
will be increased. It is to that possibility 
that our attention is first drawn by the de- 
control proposal. The less apparent but 
more serious danger is that the Government's 
first responsibility, the national defense, 
will not be adequately provided for. Both 
of these possibilities must be covered in the 
decision here being made. 

“Compelling among the considerations 
favoring decontrol is the fact that competi- 
tion in a free market is a major factor in 
the maintenance of a strong and dynamic 
economy. We have ample evidence that a 
controlled economy, with the best of inten- 
tions and the highest of skills, is not likely 
to prosper. In an emergency controls can 
save an economy, but if long continued they 
are almost certain to stifle and warp it. 
There is, therefore, a burden of proof upon 
the proponent of continuing controls to es- 
tablish clearly and persuasively that dis- 
tribution of the shortage material in a free 
market, under present circumstances, will 
be less effective or less equitable or less 
orderly than Government distribution to a 
degree that will aggravate existing disloca- 
tions and hardships. 

“The steel industry_in the United States 
consumes nearly one-half of our total nickel 
supply. It is therefore particularly signifi- 
cant that the task group of the Steel Prod- 
ucts Industry Advisory Committee in its 
second supplement to Report and Recom- 
mendations on Decontrol recommended that 
all controls on the distribution and use of 
nickel in the civilian economy be discontin- 
ued on September 1, 1953, and that national 
defense programs be supported and protected 
by preference ratings and production direc- 
tives. 

“There is also evidence that industry com- 
prising the second largest class of nickel 
users, the makers of nonferrous nickel alloys, 
favor a similar decontrol. 

“The nickel-plating industry is on record, 
through its advisory committees, as favor- 
ing the discontinuance of end use restric- 
tions, and at least some elements of the 
industry have recommended the discontin- 
uance of all allocation other than for na- 
tional-defense contracts. 


“The Small Business. Administration has 
advised the Department of Commerce by 
letter that it believes the present restric- 
tions on end use are subjecting many small 
concerns to serious handicaps. The admin- 
istration states it to be ‘unfair to our own 
business community to continue controls 
while their foreign competitors are free to 
sell in our markets the articles our com- 
panies are forbidden to manufacture.’ 

“The International Nickel Co., which sup- 
plies 80 percent of the nickel consumed in 
the United States, has advised the Secretary 
of Commerce that ‘after taking care pref- 
erentially of the military and AEC require- 
ments the balance of our nickel as reported 
quarterly will be distributed to the civilian 
economy in a fair and equitable manner.’ 
Further in response to the Secretarys’ con- 
cern over possible price increases resulting 
from unrestricted civilian demand, the com- 
pany advised that ‘as far as our own prices 
are concerned, the record speaks for itself.’ 
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That record, over the last 25 years, shows 
a gradual increase from 35 cents per pound 
in 1929 to 60 cents per pound in 1953, a rise 
of 71 percent. During the same period the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of non- 
ferrous metals generally rose 70 percent. 

“Generally, it can be said that the ele- 
ments of American industry most directly 
concerned, or their representatives, have ex- 
pressed the feeling that under present cir- 
cumstances the continuance of Government 
distribution controls will not result in a 
distribution more effective, more equitable, 
or more orderly than can be accomplished 
in the open market. 

“It is not illogical to expect that sup- 
plies of nickel made available to the United 
States will increase upon the removal of 
end-use restrictions. This country has long 
used over two-thirds of the free world’s sup- 
ply and as the producing industry's best 
customer its demands can be expected to 
find willing attention. While it is not 
possible to insure a continuing or increas- 
ing supply at reasonable prices, the prob- 
ability is not less than that upon which 
businessmen daily rely in making forward 
commitments. 

“With respect to military and Atomic 
Energy Commission requirements, the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., as above noted, has in- 
dicated that it will give such requirements 
preferential consideration. This commit- 
ment, plus the authority conferred on the 
executive branch under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, assures our ability to take care of 
the military and AEC needs. 

“In a classified supplement to this memo- 
randum there is a table showing minimum 
stockpile acquisitions which must be made 
in the future. The Government has agreed 
on a program of regular purchases that will 
assure our meeting the schedules. This 
agreement will be adhered to even though 
it may be necessary to make slight reduc- 
tions in the present availability to the civil- 
ian economy, although reductions in mili- 
tary requirements and increases in supply 
will probably make this unnecessary. 

“Notice of this decision may be released 
publicly and appropriate amendments to 
Order M-80 and Defense Production Order I, 
shall be made effective on the earliest date 
practicable. 

ArTHoR S. FLEMMING.” 

We do not believe that the controls that 
were taken off in November 1953 should be 
reimposed at this time. We believe that if 
they were reimposed, it would be necessary 
to control the end use of the nickel. This 
could have an unfavorable effect on the 
civilian economy generally. Also, it could 
lead to a situation where nickel would be in 
a competitively disadvantageous position as 
compared with another material. This could 
very well lead to a situation where it would 
be nécessary to control other materials in 
order to preserve an equitable relationship 
between materials. 

While all of this was going on, we would 
still face the basic fact that the demand for 
nickel is considerably in excess of the supply. 
Therefore we feel that the only way in which 
to provide a fundamental solution to the 
problem is to do everything that can be 
done to accelerate the bringing into produc- 
tion of additional sources of supply. Within 
a few weeks we intend to announce a pro- 
gram designed to provide incentives for 
achieving expansion additional to that 
already underway. 

5. What is the legal relationship between 
ODM and BDSA so far as the allocation of 
nickel to commercial users is concerned? 

The legal relationship between ODM and 
BDSA, so far as the allocation of nickel is 
concerned, stems from the authority of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
and the delegations of authority which have 
been made thereunder. However, the Gov- 
ernment removed controls on nickel on No- 
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vember 1, 1953, except to the extent neces- 
sary to assure the availability of adequate 
supplies for defense and AEC orders. As of 
that date it relinquished its responsibility 
for the allocation of nickel to commercial 
users. Thus, ODM's legal responsibility, in 
cooperation with BDSA, is to be prepared to 
take whatever action may be necessary if it 
is found that the material defense require- 
ments for nickel are such as warrant the ex- 
ercise of controls authority. 

6. How are the stockpile releases geared 
into INCO’s allocations to insure fair and 
equitable distribution? Also other produc- 
ers—Falconbridge, Sherritt Gordon, Nicaro, 
Hanna, etc.? 

ODM does not exercise control over nickel 
diverted from deliveries to the stockpile. 
Any effort to do so would represent a partial 
imposition of controls. We believe that the 
distribution of nickel in the civilian economy 
should either be completely under Govern- 
ment control or completely out from under 
control. We do not believe the Government 
should attempt to occupy a middle ground. 
When the diversions are authorized and ap- 
propriate contractual arrangements are 
made, the Government, in effect, releases the 
producer from his obligation to deliver nickel 
to the stockpile or DPA inventory and permits 
the producer to sell the nickel directly to in- 
dustrial customers. However, the producers 
are requested to use their best efforts to sell 
the diverted nickel in an equitable manner. 
It should be noted, also, that when nickel 
has been diverted it has been with an agree- 
ment that it would be made available to 
United States ;industry. Furthermore, ar- 
rangements are made to avoid windfall 
profits for producers when the material is 
sold to industry. 

7. How frequently does BDSA audit the 
producers’ books? When was the last audit? 
What recommendations were made? Were 
they accepted or rejected? 

The BDSA reports that producers’ books are 
audited every month and that the last audit 
was for the month of April 1956. Major ship- 
pers have voluntarily allowed BDSA person- 
nel to conduct these audits to be sure that 
consumers do not place duplicate orders with 
different suppliers. BDSA did not make any 
recommendations. 

8. Is ODM satisfied with the system of 
audits? And does it consider that there is 
fair and equitable allocation to the nonde- 
fense users? 

The Department of Commerce through the 
Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion has maintained close cooperative liaison 
with the suppliers of primary nickel to assist 
them in making an equitable distribution of 
nickel to all of the normal consumers. The 
Department of Commerce, in a statement 
furnished the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
states that, in its judgment, the periodic 
surveys and audits of the distribution system 
by the BDSA, with the cooperation and vol- 
untary permission of the suppliers, have in- 
dicated that there has been an equitable dis- 
tribution of nickel since decontrol. The only 
way in which the Government could be sure 
that there was an equitable distribution of 
nickel would be to impose controls. Our rea- 
sons for not taking such a step are set forth 
in our answer to question No. 4. 

9. At what price is stockpile nickel from 
the various sources furnished to industry? 

Nickel diversions to industry in general 
have been sold by producers at the cost price 
to the Government plus allowances for sell- 
ing, packaging, and special administrative 
expenses in connection with the diversion. 
In other words, the producers made no more 
profit from selling to the market than they 
would have made by selling to the Govern- 
ment. As indicated to you in our letter of 
December 19, by far the greater portion of 
diverted nickel was sold at market price in 
1955. Of 23,950,000 pounds specifically di- 
verted during the year, 2,200,000 pounds rep- 
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resented premium price nickel, of which 1 
million pounds came from the Hanna Nickel 
Smelting Co. and 1,200,000 pounds from the 
International Nickel Co. 

10. What right of appeal is afforded busi- 
nessmen who feel that the present alloca- 
tion system is’ not fair and equitable? 

BDSA advises us that businessmen may 
appeal to their source of supply if they feel 
the distribution system is not fair and equi- 
table. In the event they bring their appeal 
to the Government, the BDSA will investi- 
gate. Where inequities are observed the 
Department of Commerce calls this to the 
attention of the supplier who decides of his 
own volition whether or not to make such 
adjustments as may be necessary to correct 
such inequities. During 1955 only 1 case 
out of 350 claims audited by the Department 
of Commerce was found to warrant adjust- 
ment. 

With regard to Dr. Townsend's nickel sur- 
vey, the report, as you know, was prepared 
for use in reaching decisions in the execu- 
tive branch on future actions and programs. 
It involves data of a highly classified nature 
as well as restricted data furnished by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In testimony before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Defense Production I made the fol- 
lowing statement relative to this report: 

“In his report, Dr. Townsend recommended 
that the Government pursue a_ vigorous 
policy of encouraging and, if necessary, as- 
sisting private industry to expand sources 
of supply for nickel. He stated that he felt 
that a policy of this kind was entitled to a 
higher priority than our policy of stockpiling 
nickel. 

“In line with Dr. Townsend’s recommenda- 
tions, I have requested the appropriate 
agencies of the Government to present to 
me a proposed plan of action for accelerat- 
ing current industrial programs or encourag- 
ing the development of new programs for 
increasing the sources of supply of nickel. 
I expect that the Government will be in a 
position to announce such a plan of action 
within a short period of time.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director. 





Liberation Day—Ethiopia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to send greetings to the Ethiopian peo- 
ple, His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie 
I, Emperor of Ethiopia, and His Excel- 
lency Yilma Deressa, Ambassador of 
Ethiopia, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the 15th anniversary of Libera- 
tion Day, May 5, 1956. 

Ethiopia has been an independent 
sovereign state from time immemorial. 
Ethiopia was a great power when re- 
corded history began. With the march 
of tyranny and totalitarianism across 
Europe in the years immediately preced- 
ing World War I, the Government of 
Ethiopia was forced to take refuge out- 
Side its own territory. Ethiopia, as well 
as the United States, never recognized 
Italian sovereignty over Ethiopian soil. 

When in 1935 Ethiopia tested the 
League of Nations on the principle of 
collective security very little comfort was 
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given her. Emperor Selassie was one of 
the few men of courage who read cor- 
rectly the signs of those turbulent times. 
He cautioned the free world to resist the 
advance of totalitarianism and pled with 
the world to rally its forces to stop un- 
warranted agrression. Emperor Selas- 
sie voiced the cry not only for Ethiopia 
but for liberty-loving people everywhere. 
While the free world slept, appeased, or 
turned its attention away from Africa, 
the forces of nazism and fascism pur- 
sued their deadly course. 

Ethiopia virtually stood alone against 
a towering enemy. The people of Ethio- 
pia fought valiantly for the life of their 
nation. After a series of military re- 
verses, the enemy destroyed the inde- 
pendence of Ethiopia for the first time 
in 3,000 years. Emperor Haile Selassie I 
took his cause to the League of Nations. 
When that organization failed to re- 
spond to his plea for the principle of 
collective security he was forced into 
exile. 

On May 5, 1941, exactly 5 years after 
occupation forces had taken over Addis 
Ababa, His Imperial Majesty reentered 
Addis Ababa at the head of his resist- 
ance forces and with British troops 
which had fought their way into Ethio- 
pia from the Sudan. One of his first 
official acts was to call upon his people 
to follow Christian principles and forego 
acts of revenge against the tens of thou- 
sands of Italians who had been trapped 
by the liberation forces. 

In the years since liberation, Ethiopia 
has tenaciously bent her energies toward 
the reestablishment of the country and 
the continuation of forward-looking 
projects which had been interrupted by 
the invasion and occupation. On July 
16, 1931, less than a year after he as- 
sumed leadership of his country, Em- 
peror Selassie had given the people their 
first written constitution. Through this 
act the Emperor demonstrated his ad- 
herence to the basic principles of democ- 
racy. The constitution, in effect, trans- 
ferred part of the Emperor's authority 


to a parliament and a judicial system - 


and provided for administrative depart- 
ments. Another integral part of Haile 
Selassie’s preoccupation program con- 
sisted of efforts at modernization of the 
country. Special attention was given to 
the development of health services and 
a broader system of education, the open- 
ing of hospitals and schools, and the 
recruitment of doctors and teachers. It 
will be remembered that the occupation 
authorities, as a matter of policy, sup- 
pressed all educational activities between 
the invasion and the liberation. As a 
part of the nation’s reconstruction pro- 
gram a program was launched which 
took advantage of every instructional 
facility offered the nation from abroad. 
Ethiopia appropriated a large portion 
of the nation’s budget for educational 
purposes. ' 

Ethiopia and the United States have 
passed the midcentury mark in the his- 
tory of their diplomatic relations. 
Friendly and cooperative relations with 
the United States in full support of the 
principle of collective security are the 
bases of Ethiopia’s foreign policy. Ethi- 
opia was one of the first countries to 
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come to the support of the United Na- 
tions when the General Assembly con- 
demned Communist aggression in Korea 
and asked member nations to assist in 
halting hostilities. _ Ethiopia reports 
that: 

Ethiopia’s Kagnew Battalion, integrated 
into the United States 7th Division, served 
until the Korean truce was arranged and 
established a unique record for troops in 
that conflict. None of its members were 
captured, although the battalion suffered 
casualties as great as those of other units 
around it. When positions held by Kagnew 
soldiers were overrun by the enemy, all Ethi- 
opian troops died at their posts. None sure 
rendered. 


Ethiopia can look with pride upon its 
record. I salute this nation of stalwart 
people and pray for them continued 
peace and prosperity as they go forward 
into a new year of national life. 


ne 
Expanded NATO: An Urgent Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary Dulles’ recent state- 
ments regarding the need for expanding 
NATO have been a very encouraging 
development. For some months it has 
seemed to me that the urgent need to 
provide NATO with new vitality was 
very apparent. Indeed, I feel that a step 
in this direction is long overdue. But 
the statement which Secretary Dulles 
made before the Associated Press was 
very broad in nature. 

I would like, therefore, to call the 
attention of the Congress to my resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 216, 
introduced in February, which outlined 
four specific nonmilitary activities which 
NATO could undertake. This resolution 
was sent to the State Department by the 
Foreign Affairs’ Committee in mid- 
March, for the Department’s comments. 
I regret that we have not vet received 
a report from the Department, but I am 
hopeful that the Secretary’s recent ex- 
pressions on this subject will now per- 
mit the Department to recommend spe- 
cific kinds of functions, which would 
give NATO new life. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
attention to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor: 

o New Scope ror NATO 

For the Western World this is a very big 
moment. 

At least half a dozen front-page stories 
are saying so—if you put them a!) together. 
But. the moment is even bigger than the 
headlines. 

Looking back on these last few days of 
mid-April 1956, future historians may well 
say either (1) that they marked a turning 
point in world affairs away from war and 
nuclear menace toward an infinitely more 
abundant, more orderly way of life for all 
free peoples; or (2) simply that these days 
offered an opportunity which statesmen, 
politicians, and people missed. 
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Surely if we could see this opportunity in 
terms of the forest instead of the trees we 
should all be impelled to grasp at it even 
at the cost of some dislocation of our rou- 
tines, at some pain to our prejudices, at 
some risk to our pocketbooks. 

For consider what has been happening. 


WASHINGTON MOVES 


At Washington the President of the United 
States puts American foreign policy on a 
new tack, perhaps belatedly but with a sweep 
that should help to make up for lost time. 
The partnership which he had earlier urged 
as an attitude for the American people 
toward their allies is now to be a touch- 
stone for official action. It will aim not 
simply at military defense of the NATO 
countries but at the development of their 
internal economic and social strength. 

As President Eisenhower put it: “Within 
the free community we must be a helpful 
partner in creating conditions where free- 
dom will flourish.” 

That is the promise, at least. And it is 
timely. Today the future of NATO, even just 
as an alliance on which America’s world 
position partly rests, depends more and more 
on this sort of effort. The promise has been 
immediately underwritten by the American 
Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles has now 
moved to reinspire the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization with some of its originally 
stated but as yet undeveloped purposes. 

He has stated that the American aim is 
an expanded NATO, to be discussed at a 
Paris meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
next week. It could bring NATO to the fore 
as the major free-world agent for aiding un- 
derdeveloped nations. It may help NATO 
to work through peaceable means for a re- 
laxation of fetters on satellite nations, fet- 
ters which may be becoming obsolete even 
from Moscow’s point of view. It would sup- 
port many other purposes on which NATO 
governments can cooperate toward peaceful 
strength. 

THE PICTURE’S OTHER SIDE 

Striking as are the implications of the 
administration’s moves during the last few 
days, they do not, however, as yet make up 
the bigger part of the challenge emerging 
on the world scene. Against them we musi 
set two accomplished facts: 

The Soviet Union is forcing the pace on 
the development of nuclear weapons, the 
latest evidence being Russian possession of a 
hydrogen-headed guided missile. The So- 
viet Union has broken out of “contain- 
ment.” It has moved with disturbing ef- 
fectiveness into the Middle East, Western oil 
reservoir and strategic bridge for Britain and 
other free-world nations. And not only that, 
but its diplomacy now moves with increas- 
ing influence over most of Asia and even into 
Africa. 

There has been indeed no diminution of 
the Soviet Union’s global pressure on the 
free world since the passing of Stalin. It has 
changed form, that is all. And so the prob- 
lem of Western leadership has become more 
complex than in the days when arms alone 
might spell the difference between a Soviet 
advance and retreat. 

The apparent military pressure on NATO 
countries has lessened; likewise the will of 
NATO peoples to bear the burdens of arma- 
ments. Some such development was at the 
outset foreseen by the architects of NATO. 
That is why they inserted article II in its 
charter providing for civilian projects. 

NATO members have hoped this would 
mean provision for increased trade, for joint 
financing of common peacetime projects, and 
so forth, which would underpin the new Eu- 
ropean prosperity and make whatever arms 
are needed easier to pay for. Disappointed 
in these hopes, they have lost their initial 
enthusiasm for what was to become a great 
North Atlantic community and not just an- 
other military alliance. 
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NATO AS FREE WORLD UNITY 


Yet some Europeans are keenly aware that 
things have been going the wrong way. A 
Netherlands Socialist leader stated this view 
forcibly at an important Strasbourg gather- 
ing last week. Pointing out that Moscow 
still aims to damage Western unity, he said: 

“What we need more than ever now is a 
pledge by all the NATO powers that they will 
never hold talks with the Soviet Union in- 
dependently and on their own, but that at 
all times they will form a joint political 
front. What we need more than ever now 
is a general staff for the cold war on which 
the highest representatives and the best ex- 
perts of the NATO powers should take seats.” 

To move on this front alone would engage 
the sympathies only of the best-informed 
elements of the Western nations. It would 
spread new alarm among the neutral nations. 
This move is needed. But it must be em- 
bodied in a broader effort. 


MATCHING THE MOMENT’S NEED 


Had the Soviet military threat to Western 
Europe never existed, NATO probably would 
not have come into being even as a military 
organization. Had the new military-polit- 
ical-economic threat of the post-Stalin 
Soviet Union never developed its present 
peaceable aspects, it is possible that NATO 
would have remained chiefly military and 
perhaps withered, as military alliances do. 

It could do this even in the face of the 
new Soviet strategy unless freemen recog- 
nize the great need of the times. This is to 
readapt their defenses to meet changing 
pressures along a vast military, economic, 
and social front. 

The importance of this moment lies in 
the fact that free-world leadership has rec- 
ognized this need. The importance of the 
moment lies also in the question whether 
free peoples will likewise recognize it and 
support their leaders with imagination and 
a compelling sense of both crisis and oppor- 
tunity. 


Petition Opposing Alcoholic-Beverage Ad- 
vertising in Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 — 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, it is 
my pleasure to submit herewith for the 
ReEcorp a petition which I have received 
from the members of the WCTU, First 
Methodist Church, in my district: 


To Our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress: 

We the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing in interstate commerce and its broadcast- 
ing over the air, a practice which nullifies 
the rights of States under the 21st amend- 
ment to control the sale of such beverages. 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic, there should be no 
encouragement to increase the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the powerful audio and visual suggestions 
of radio and television. 

Mrs. John H. Moncrief, Mrs. G. W. 
Canterbury, Mrs. J. N. Harbin, Mrs. 
Flora Mae Pike, Mrs. B. L. Hinkle, 
Mrs. G. C. Boner, Mrs. C. G. Thoma- 
son, Mrs. J. H. Coburn, Mrs. W. L. 
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Gibb, Mrs. L. M. Kelley, Mrs. G. T. 
Faust, Mrs. T. M. Tharp, Mrs. J. R. 
Thompson, Mrs. O. M. Golden, Mrs. 
George V. Kilgore, Mrs. Fred L. 
Allen, Mrs. L. E. Foster, Mrs. Susie 
S. Tindall, Mrs. M .A. Geno, Mrs. 
J. F. Brady, Mrs. F. E. Hearn, Mrs. 
G. D. Shubert, Mrs. M. C. Ledbetter, 
Mrs. Walter E. Barnes, Mrs. M. Oak- 
ley, Mrs. B. F. Mason, Mrs. V. Pen- 
nington, Mrs. P. A. Morgan, Mrs. 
R. L. Summers, Mrs. Roy Smith, 
Mrs. John Chadbourne, all of Ala- 
bama. 


A Freedom Manifesto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address en- 
titled’ ‘‘A Freedom Manifesto,” by Sena- 
tor Nelson S. Dilworth, delivered before 
the California Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, April 16, 1955: 

A FREEDOM MANIFESTO 


(Address of Senator Nelson S. Dilworth de- 
livered April 16, 1955, in San Francisco be- 
fore the California Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution) 


Mr. President, members of the California 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and guests, we are meeting here at the 
conclusion of a year’s distinguished service 
by the California Society to the people of 
our Republic. It is also the occasion of the 
commencement of another year of, we shall 
hope, even more effective leadership in de- 
fending and strengthening the institutions 
of freedom which our honored forebears so 
wisely established. 

As we look forward to the momentous and 
stormy days ahead, we must choose a wise 
course. To do so we must determine where 
the hidden rocks lie that menace the safety 
of our ship of state which is laden with every 
treasured liberty that has been our privilege 
and enjoyment for the last 170 years. Five 
generations of fathers and sons, sometimes 
6 or 7, have taken as a matter of course these 
new freedoms and given little heed to their 
preservation. 

The idle years of security have gone with 
the new technique of cold war waged by 
secret fifth columns. We live in the days 
of the incandescent mushrooms billowing up 
20 miles in the sky. Apathy at such a time 
can only be the prelude to swift enslave- 
ment, to a bitter servitude of mind and body 
bound by the chains of fear and torture by 
totalitarian police state executioners. 

It is only prudence to consider the fate that 
has befallen other free governments. The 
czars of Russia, in the evolution of time and 
progress finally granted the people a parlia- 
ment, a Duma, in the year 1905. Progres- 
sively the elected representatives of the 
people accomplished faltering but well di- 
rected steps toward freedom. In the debacle 
of 1917 with military disaster a harsh reality, 
the Duma set up a republic to be rid of the 
incompetent hereditary rulers. Political 
freedoms were declared and political prison- 
ers released from jail and dungeon. As the 
new republican leaders rallied their armies to 
defend their native homeland they allowed 
opposition parties to organize and even to 
arm themselves in the name of liberty. Ina 
few months, as the republic’s leaders and 
soldiers faced the foreign invader ill-armed 
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and with paltry munitions, they were stabbed - 
in the back at Petrograd by the party of 
Nicolai Lenin. A regiment of revolutionary 
conspirators rushed the Duma and made 
prisoners of the elected representatives of 
the Russian people. Arsenals were raided 
and before the armies at the fighting front 
could move, the homeland had fallen into 
the bloody hands of Lenin’s well-disciplined 
party. And what party was it? It was the 
Socialist Party. Lenin was a Socialist. As 
a Socialist he came to power, but to force his 
socialism on an unwilling people he had to 
have a secret police organized under a re- 
leased bank robber from the Caucasus. The 
socialism of Lenin was but a high sound- 
ing name to screen a tyranny and oppression 
never realized under the worst of the czars. 
And it all happened so quickly, so unex- 
pectedly. It happened in days, even in hours. 
The trip from freedom to slavery is quick, 
like passing through a door. The return trip 
from slavery to freedom takes whole genera- 
tions, yes, centuries of sacrificial struggle by 
the noblest and best youth of the land. All 
the accomplishments of the Russian people 
in a hundred years of struggle for freedom 
were swept away in minutes as Lenin’s regi- 
ment of rifie-bearing revolutionaries rushed 
into the Duma and made prisoners of the 
elected representatives of the Russian people. 
Nothing remained to stop Stalin from dis- 
placing Lenin and setting up rule by violence. 

A thousand miles and more to the west and 
south of Petrograd, Lenin and Stalin were 
copied. A conspiracy was organized within 
a country enjoying constitutional freedom 
under the nominal leadership of an indul- 
gent and popular king. Benito Mussolini was 
allowed to organize to use force by the toler- 
ant government. He marched on Rome and 
rather than shed blood the government al- 
lowed him te take over. And who was he? 
He was the leader of the Socialist Party. It is 
true that he copied the emblem of the 
Caesars, the bundle of sticks and battleax 
called fasces, and became known as a Fascist, 
but he built his organization out of the So- 
cialist Party on socialist theories. 

Faced with popular dissent and reluctance, 
he too turned to secret police and bathed 
Italy in the blood of her sons and daughters. 
The indolent Italian citizen content to leave 
the government to others paid a thousandfold 
in labor, blood, and tears under the dictator- 
ship for his apathy during the years of his 
freedom. Yes, and in the loss of his sons in 
rash military adventures the Italian father’s 
aged head was brought low to an unhappy 
and lonely grave. All because they neglected 
to make the sacrifice of time and effort to 
preserve their free institutions when they 
had them. 

Freedom will not operate itself. It is but 
a chance to achieve liberty for ourselves. We 
must accept the responsibility and labor to 
operate our popular Government or become 
Slaves. For evil men to succeed it is only 
necessary that good men do nothing. 

By the time the people of Italy were ground 
under Mussolini's iron heel, Stalin had long 
since drugged and eliminated Lenin. The 
mantie of Lenin dead was more useful to 
Stalin than his annoying and restraining 
presence. Power-mad dictators want no in- 
terference with their absolutism. 

Next a man with a cropped mustache 
reached for the leadership of the Socialist 
Party in Germany. With inflamatory speech- 
es and promised glories for Germany he 
bound to his will the Socialist organization. 
The German Republic was tolerant. The 
leaders were hesitant, their currency value- 
less. Adolf Hitler was allowed to organize 
with military methods. 

As a Socialist he came to power by election. 
To carry out his Socialist decrees he, too, had 
to organize a gestapo and secret police, yes, 
and huge crematories and charnet houses to 
liquidate and dispose of millions of his 
countrymen. By the chance of history this 
Socialist dictator came into political com- 
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mand of the German general staff, the world’s 
greatest war machine, and plunged the whole 
world into the mass carnage of World War II. 

And what shall I say to the Germans who 
neglected to keep their constitutional re- 
public and voluntarily chose a Fuhrer. In 
exchange for their freedom they got poverty, 
destruction of homes and loss of livelihood, 
wounds without number, death and a na- 
tional and racial condemnation and dis- 
honor on the unchangeable pages of history. 
All because they would not accept the friend- 
ly duties and responsibilities of free gov- 
ernment. 

Freedom is but an opportunity, I repeat. 
We must grasp it and use it or become slaves. 

So I say to you tonight that we must 
save our American economic institutions 
from socialism whether it be attempted by 
the Government or by political conspiracy. 
Our political fredoms have so released the 
energies and ambitions of American men 
and women that they have produced here 
the highest standard of living ever known 
in any land. It is this freedom to produce 
competitively and to keep a large measure 
of their production that has made our 
American life a delight and a joy to be proud 
of the world over. Also, we must testify 
to our young people about the benefits of 
the competition we face all around us. 
Business success is attained by securing pub- 
lic favor and demand in the face of compe- 
tition. The public is the umpire and the 
banker is the scorekeeper. Every time you 
buy a Packard automobile, you make that 
manufacturing corporation bigger. Every 
time you buy Texaco gas you promote the 
growth of the Texas Co. You have your 
choice. You may buy Union or Richfield 
gas. That manufacturer will grow..You 
may buy General Motors cars, Chrysler, Ford, 
Studebaker, or Nash. You choose. Com- 
petition gives you your choice. Compéti- 
tion lets you, the people, decide what you 
want. Competition is another word for 
freedom. It is an indispensable part of 
American liberty. Competition has made 
America the wonderland of the world. 

Competition is natural in this world. It 
exists all around us in the world of nature, 
between the grasses in our lawn and the 
trees in our forest, between wild animal 
life for survival, yes, even among our bird 
life for life itself. 

Competition and freedom to produce can 
only be maintained under political freedom. 
Again, political freedom can only exist 
where there is competition for control of the 
Government. A choice must always be given 
the people at intervals to choose from com- 
peting candidates the representatives they 
want in their Congress and legislatures, and 
executive authority. I repeat that compe- 
tition is another word for freedom for the 
people. 

It is this competition that socialism de- 
stroys. By means of regulative decrees, by 
excessive taxation, by the paralyzing hand 
of political management, business withers 
and fades. This is followed by forced labor, 
secret police terrorism, and military cam- 
paigns, with the population reaping the re- 
sults in misery, want, and degradation, dar- 
ing not to protest and living every night in 
terror of the heavy footsteps coming to 
claim a victim. 

The days when citizens can revolt are gone. 
Rifles can no longer wage war. What can 
citizens do to stop enemy bombers? Military 
campaigns are mechanized and only large 
governments can equip themselves with 
weapons that are affective. The days of pop- 
ular revolt are gone in the mechanized na- 
tions. 

Another thing we must protect, from the 
deadening hand of socialism is the educa- 
tion of our youth. 

Standards and goals of learning must be 
set. Rewards must be offered. Recognition 
of achievement must never'fail. Competition 
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properly supervised on the athletic field is 
good sport. It is thrilling. It builds strong 
bodies and teaches never-ending lessons of 
fair conduct and striving to do one’s level 
best. It inspires to great endeavor for school 
and team. But let me ask you, if you had 
no goalposts and no one was allowed to keep 
score, what sort of a football game would you 
have? What would the players learn in 
either skill or good sportsmanship? And 
who would care to watch? 

Competition in the classroom can be su- 
pervised to be as beneficial and as thrilling 
as on the athletic field. It will build strong 
minds, alert and capable of exploring new 
fields of knowledge and advancing the prog- 
ress Of mankind. But superior effort must 
be recognized and rewarded with recognition. 
Goals must be set and scores must be kept, 
at least for those that excel and make the 
varsity team. Our youth can be taught to 
compete successfully and fairly, to be good 
sportsmen in the classroom as well as on the 
athletic field. Yes, they can be taught to try 
as hard to excel in learning as in football and 
their whole lives will be immensely enriched 
in accomplishment and their ability to serve 
their community and Nation multiplied. 

We live in a competitive world for survival 
of nations, survival of political parties, sur- 
vival of public officials as officials, survival 
of customs and ways of life, survival of busi- 
nesses and industries. You, the people, are 
the judges. By your choice you decide. 

Our students should receive a clear expla- 
nation of these realities. They must not 
spend their formative years in a false and 
misleading school of uniformity and play. 
They shouldbe prepared for life as it is and 
allowed to strive, encouraged to excel, and 
inspired to achieve great things. Yes, our 
education must be saved from infiltration by 
socialism in practice and also in text. We 
have strict laws on the selection of textbooks. 
They must be observed in spirit and to the 
letter. Books that glorify socialistic schemes 
and projects are books of propaganda and 
unsuited as school texts. We must not allow 
our textbooks to condition the minds of our 
youth to accept communism later on. 

Textbooks can be thrilling in their exposi- 
tion of the achievements of the American 
people. We have little to learn from the old 
world in business and economics. America 
is pioneering a new fields of accomplishment 
and in the achievement of comfort, security, 
and culture. The blight of socialism has 
nothing to add, only discouragement, oppres- 
sive taxation, and scarcity. 

Not only must our educational methods be 
patterned on American freedoms, our texts 
vibrant with the recitation of the facts of 
American liberties and accomplishments, but 
we must seek as teachers for our youth loyal 
leaders who are deeply in love with Ameri- 
can freedoms. Behind the closed doors of 
the classroom without parental check or con- 
trol, the character and ideals of the future 
citizens of America are being formed and de- 
veloped. There is room in no classroom for 
microphones in America, and no child should 
feel obliged to report on his teacher. The 
relationship of teacher and student should 
be one of complete trust and cooperation. 
Any person unworthy of such trust is unac- 
ceptable as a teacher. 

We entrust our property to employees. We 
commit our earnings to bankers for safekeep- 
ing. We depend on physicians for our health. 
But for the development of the highest ideals 
of character in our children, for their train- 
ing and competence in the affairs of this life, 
we depend on the teacher. There is no 
greater earthly trust, no higher responsi- 
bility. 

Has not your heart ever thrilled to the 
sight of a herd of cattle gathering in a circle 
around their calves when a band of strange 
dogs cross their pasture. Do we as human 
beings care less for our children than dumb 
cattle for their young? 
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Purveyors of strange ideologies are enemies 
indeed who would cripple our children in 
mind and pervert their honor and under- 
standing. 

We cannot safely allow teachers of the 
public schools merely to teach about com- 
munism. Some teachers, so disposed, could 
teach communism. The responsible officials 
of the schools cannot listen to every class. 
Teachers and texts must emphasize the obvi- 
ous evils of communism. 

Teachers much approach this ideological 
area from a positive point of view. They 
must emphasize what is good and great and 
fine about our country. America is 90 per- 
cent all right, and the remainder is under 
construction. 

If children are thoroughly grounded in the 
ideals and accomplishments of America and 
in the thrilling history of how our people 
struggled to build this freedom, few will ever 
listen to Communist deceit. 

The abundant opportunities in America to 
our young people to choose their work, to 
strive to excel, to rise in their profession, to 
succeed in life and establish a home with 
security in financial rewards have always in- 
spired American youth to valiant endeavor 
and superior service to their community. 

This should continue to be the prime ob- 
jective of all school systems. To employ a 
Communist as a teacher or one of Commu- 
nist sympathy or influence, or a teacher un- 
certain and confused is to obstruct the main 
purpose of public education and to wreck 
the moral and social growth of the child who 
has the tragic misfortune to be compelled to 
sit in the classes of such a teacher. 

Children can be made mental cripples and 
moral misfits for life by Communist ideology 
in the classroom. To face life with perverted 
ideas on economies and political institutions 
cripples a youth more destructively than 
automobile collisions or polio diseases. Cer- 
tainly the State must not employ teachers 
who cripple minds and morals. 

We cannot as Americans be loyal to all the 
magnificent achievements of our compatriots 
and those who have gone before us, and sit 
apathetic amidst a revival of the Yalta spirit 
and weakly surrender our youth to the brain 
washing and slavery of Communist indoc- 
trination and deceit. 

There can be no Republic in America oper- 
ating in constitutional liberty to express the 
will of the people unless we have citizens 
and leaders who are devoted to the Republic 
and who have been well taught in their 
youth all the methods and means of pre- 
serving freedom. 

I come now to an even more serious part 
of my message. There is a group of people 
that we must save in order to save our free- 
doms. What nation would expect to win 
a war if every young man who volunteered 
to fight for the nation was ridiculed, at- 
tacked, and slandered. Our soldiers must 
be supported and equipped. In equal neces- 
sity we must save and protect those in pub- 
lic office who dare to speak out against 
socialism and the power behind the Socialist 
drive, the organized Communist conspiracy. 
Speaking out against communism is good 
but not enough. Action must be resolute 
and forthright. 

To emphasize its importance, I repeat 
that, “For evil men to succeed it is only 
necessary that good men do nothing.” For 
Communists to take over and enslave Ameri- 
cans it is only necessary that freedom- 
loving Americans do nothing. I am speak- 
ing tiow of freedom-loving Americans in 
public office and responsibility. They must 
resist the Socialist front of the Communist 
conspiracy or it will take over. The free- 
dom-loving President of Czechoslovakia was 
not removed when the Communists seized 
the republic. The freedom-loving majority 
in Parliament was not immediately replaced. 
They were just intimidated into doing 
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nothing to hinder the Communist organ- 
ization at work. 

The last step in Czechoslovakia that sealed 
the doom of freedom and the end of the 
Republic was when the newspapers refused 
to continue printing the facts developed 
by the parliamentary commissions exposing 
the organizational methods of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. In ignorance of the 
truth the people allowed themselves to be 
the pawns of the organized conspiracy. 
The Communists boasted that they would 
make the non-Communists destroy the Re- 
public, and they did. The long sharp 
blade that drew the life blood of freedom 
from the heart of Czechoslovakia was the 
non-Communists stupidly participating in 
organizations directed and controlled by the 
concealed Communists. The Communist 
Party was only the handle of the blade and 
the rough hand on tHe handle was that of 
the Politburo in the Kremlin. 

I remember years ago Congressman Cos- 
tello of the Dies committee defeated by Com- 
munist propaganda attack in the Democratic 
primary in Los Angeles. I remember Con- 
gressman Starnes also of the Dies commit- 
tee defeated in the Democratic primary in 
Alabama. I have not forgotten Congress- 
man McDowell, stalwart supporter and co- 
worker with the chairman of the Dies com- 
mittee, defeated by the same methods in the 
Republican primary in Pennsylvania. 

Some years ago there was a courageous 
and intelligent Committee on Un-American 
Activities appointed by the legislature of the 
State of Washington. They published two 
revealing and powerful reports on Commu- 
nist activity. I attended one of their hear- 
ings in Seattle and they commanded my 
admiration and respect both for the com- 
mittee membership and for the investiga- 
tors. At the first following election five were 
defeated by the people. 

The list is too long for me to go through 
it 1 by 1. Let me remind you, that this 
ominous list is growing at each election. In 
November last, three of the most outstand- 
ing champions of freedom who had cou- 
rageously exposed communism in our midst 
were defeated by the people. We lost from 
Congress Buseby of Illinois, Clardy of Mich- 
igan, and Kersten of Wisconsin. You know 
of others. The list is long and growing 
rapidly longer. 

Today in our Republic it is political sui- 
cide for a public representative to really ex- 
pose people who carry the message of the 
known Communist press such as the dailies 
they publish and the periodicals. With vir- 
tual immunity sympathizers of the party 
convert its program into action on platform 
and in official position. Communist phi- 
losophy and propaganda has infected popular 
thinking so deeply in some areas that people 
destroy the public officials that are sacrifi- 
cially trying to defend them from the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. A large 
majority of our people still dislike commu- 
nism, but for some reason they also disap- 
prove and defeat public officials who effec- 
tively identify and expose the Communist 
conspirators. No man active in exposing 
Communists and communism when I 
entered public life has escaped being driven 
from Office. 

What must we do to save our freedoms? 
I ask you. Must we not save the men who 
are working to save our freedoms? Must 
we not root for the home team and not for 
the enemy? 

But you say they make mistakes. Are you 
surprised Is it not human to ere? Do 
Communists make no mistakes? 

When the quarterback on your football 
team calls the wrong signal, do you start 
rooting for the opponents just because your 
quarterback made a mistake? 


Our courageous anti-Communist officials 
are on our team trying to preserve our free- 
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doms. They are trying to do the necessary 
things to rescue us from our own apathy. 
To save our freedom we must keep them on 
the job. 

Behind the Iron Curtain are they so gentle 
and considerate of accused persons? Do 
they observe the fifth amendment? I could 
quote you a hundred documents that prove 
that every Communist is required to be an 
informer to the police on his friends and ac- 
quaintances every day of his life. You will 
be required to be an informer on your friends 
if the Communists ever succeed in this coun- 
try. 
Commaniite in this country are no dif- 
ferent from Communists in China, Poland 
or Indochina. They study the same text- 
books. They are under the same discipline. 
They will commit the same horrible cruel- 
ties here if they get the power. 

As long as anti-Communists are promptly 
driven from office, conditions in our country 
will worsen. A way must be found to up- 
hold the hands of those brave men who 
dare to act against the agents of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Another thing we must do to save our 
freedoms is to deal forcefully and effective- 
ly with treason. Occasionally a Communist 
is punished for contempt of court. A few 
have been convicted of perjury. But of 
treason only 2 or 3. Somehow our people 
must wake up to the fact that the cold war 
is a real war. Czechoslovakia, taken by cold 
war, has less liberty and more cruelty than 
Poland taken by the marching Red Army. 
We just have not begun to fight communism 
in earnest in our country. 

There is one more vital thing that we 
must do to protect our freedom. We must 
not permit the organized Communist con- 
spiracy, or any organized group to prepare 
to use force or violence for any purpose in 
our country. Ultimately, and in the decisive 
hour, communism is only established by or- 
ganized groups using force and violence. In 
a free country where the government is 


controlled by the people there can be 


no lawful excuse for organized prepa- 
ration to use force. The very freedoms we 
cherish and seek to preserve are being used 
to prepare to destroy all freedom. We cannot 
claim to be doing a realistic job of fighting 
communism in America until we destroy and 
disband any organization based on the use of 
force or unlawful means. 

Also, in our efforts to save our freedoms 
we must save the mechanics of the freedoms, 
our political restrictions on governemnt to 
protect the individual. Even though these 
very legal safeguards may be used by Com- 
munists to shield them in their destructive 
attacks on our Governemnt and society we 
still must save the procedures of freedom. 

While we are protecting these humane 
and necessary safeguards there is no need for 
us to be foolish and unrealistic. The use 
of the fifth amendment by the Communists 
to escape questioning about their conspira- 
torial activity is a case in point. We should 
preserve the fifth amendment, and are pre- 
serving it. It was never more in use than 
today. The phrase in question reads, ‘‘No 
person shall * * * be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self." This is wise law. However, just be- 
cause @ person escapes exposure of his crime 
by pleading the fifth amendment does not 
mean that he is a safe occupant of public 
office or qualified to teach children in their 
impressionable years. Until proven guilty 
they should be allowed their freedom to 
seek their livelihood, but refusing to testify 
because to answer the questions would tend 
to incriminate the witness certainly dis- 
qualifies such a@ person from holding any 
office or position of public trust or responsi- 
bility in government, whether policeman, 
teacher or administrator. 
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Our American Constitution fs not a suicide 
pact. Freedom provided by our Constitu- 
tion does not include freedom to conspire to 
destroy the Constitution. 

There is yet another priceless heritage that 
we must preserve, cost what it may, to safe- 
guard our freedom. I speak now of our na- 
tional independence. We cannot go into 
governmental partnership with the gangster 
despots of the Iron Curtain world. 


Wherever a large city in one of our States 
falls into the clutches of a corrupt political 
boss, he in turn corrupts the State govern- 
ment. It was not an idle thought of the 
framers of our Constitution that they placed 
therein the authority, the responsibility 
upon the National Government to guaran- 
tee, to reestablish in any State if lost, a 
republican form of government. Certainly, 
if one or more of the States became dictator- 
ships they would corrupt the National Gov- 
ernment and freedom itself. Of equal force 
is the warning that we cannot share our 
governmental power with despots, oriental 
or otherwise. As a forum for debate, con- 
sultation and cooperation the United Nations 
is valuable. As government, as a military 
and taxing power over us it would end every 
vestige of freedom. 

Liberty, wherever it has blossomed has 
been the child of nationalism, of near fa- 
natical patriotism. Whether it be ancient 
Greece, Rome in its early days of the re- 
public, in England or America, freedom has 
been achieved by the struggle and sacrifice 
of the patriots resisting the powers of their 
own government and succeeding in estab- 
lishing firm limits on bureaucratic officials. 
The supremacy of the executive power over 
the legislators of the people is tyranny. 
The supremacy of the people’s legislators, 
each elected from separate districts with 
equal power, over the executive government 
is freedom. A people must be protected 
from their own government by their legisla- 
tors and their courts. 

Our enemies are all aware of this truth. 
Every Communist advocates world govern- 
ment, in fact, that is what the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is, a plan of world 
dictatorship absorbing new lands at every 
opportunity. The Iron Curtain world is 
governed from the Kremlin, 

To save our freedom we must save our 
own independent Army, Navy, and Air Force 
and keep them strong for our defense. This 
hour calls for a new declaration of independ- 
ence from all this one world Communist 
conspiracy. 

People ask me why don’t you tell us who 
the Communists are. It is most difficult. 
For many years now no written records of 
party membership of any kind have been 
kept in this country. There are no card- 
carrying Communists now, and have not 
been for years. Only the rank-and-file Com- 
munists ever had cards. There have always 
been the higher leaders who were never 
endangered by any tangible connection with 
the party itself yet were decisive in deter- 
mining its policies and startegy. 

But you ask, how are we to know who 
the Communists are. The answer is not 
easy. When you step on a dog’s tail and his 
mouth bites, you know there is a connec- 
tion between the tail and the mouth. When 
you or we expose a petty Communist, fifth- 
amendment variety, or a more active agita- 
tor, anda great national organization in- 
stantly springs to attack us in the perform- 
ance of our official duty and another wealthy 
national organization musters money and 
lawyers to defend the exposed Communist, 
we know there is a connection. The same 
blood flows in the dog’s tail as in his mouth. 
The same ideology energizes the Communist 
as motivates the defending organization and 
the purveyors of brutal calumny that at- 
tack the official who has done his duty. 
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Do you ask me again to tell you who the 
concealed Communists are? Again I say it 
is most difficult and only a legislative com- 
mittee with the power of subpena can re- 
veal the truth and then often only partially, 

There is every shade and degree of sub- 
jection to Communist domination. Beside 
the disciplined party members there are re- 
cruits in training, there are many more fel- 
low travelers who go along without joining, 
then there is every degree of acceptance of 
communism from the completely dominated 
reader of the Communist press to the careless 
imitator who thinks it intellectual to be a 
liberal and smart to be a crititic of our pres- 
ent imperfect society. Yes, it is imperfect 
because it is human. But its imperfection 
and improvement mean that it is closely akin 
to our imperfect human ways and desires. 

But, you insist again, how do we spot a 
Communist. Well, first, every concealed 
Communist denies he is a Communist, indig- 
nantly and with a show of outraged inno- 
cence. Second, Communists say and advocate 
the same things that the Communist press 
and Communist text books say and advocate. 
This is important for actual party member- 
ship is of little consequence if the individual 
is a propagandist for the party program. He 
may be even more dangerous outside the 
party and able to deny membership under 
oath. In fact, we think that some of the 
most effective agents of the Kremlin are de- 
liberately put outside the party to continue 
subversion without the hazard of identifica- 
tion and exposure. 

Again, concealed Communists usually 
either defend any exposed Communist or 
indignantly condemn the public official who 
has exposed a Communist. In fact, their 
most effective activity to date has been to 
attack and destroy loyal public officials who 
have done their duty to inform the American 
peopie who their enemies are. 

Sometimes people with no connection with 
communism do these same things for reasons 
known but to them. In doing so they render 
greater service to the Communist conspiracy 
than the Communist Party’s own members 
can render to it. 

The American people are willing to fight 
Communist attacks on freemen overseas, but 
have not begun to defend those courageous 
men who protect American freedoms in pub- 
lic position here at home from wholly obvi- 
ous Communist-inspired attack. Our most 
dangerous enemies are not marching under 
foreign flags but infiltrating here in our own 
homeland. Of what avail is it that our brave 
sons win costly victories on bloody foreign 
battlefields if the people allow followers of 
the same enemy ideology to continue in class- 
room or Government office at home. For 
that matter, the Communist conspiracy pre- 
fers for public office in the infiltration stage, 
just common cowards who will do their bid- 
ding rather than face opposition and abuse. 

I hope that you now see clearly that the 
Kremlin wages the cold war by the printed 
page and by the word of mouth. to weaken, 
deceive, and divide prospective victims. For 
block-busting bombs they use ideas. Catch 
phrases are their machinegun fire. For 
deadly land mines they use appeals to our 
American generosity for the support of front 
organizations and foundations. 

Communist rule is established under the 
familiar language of freedom. They an- 
nounce the liberation of the people of any 
country they conquer. They proclaim the 
new dictatorships to be people’s democracies, 
They call their despotisms republics. 

Communists have stolen the language of 
freedom and successfully perverted it to serve 
their own methods of conquest and subjec- 
tion. They use our most precious words to 
enslave unsuspecting peoples. 

Yes, this is a war of speech and pen for the 
control of the minds of all mankind. We 
must meet it now while there remains the 


right to speak, 


The people now under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat would not let the Commu- 
nists again deceive them and seize their lib- 
erties a second time but they have no second 
chance. Communism is something you can- 
not try and discard. Communism is perma- 
nent. Like arsenic and cyanide to the body, 
communism is fatal to freedom. In these 
days of airpower and panzer divisions, the 
people cannot revolt. 

So today is our last chance. We will have 
no other. The cold war is real. It is not 
easy to fight communism. Your antagonists 
deny loudly they are Communists and in re- 
sisting them you feel utterly alone. Your 
friends do not see behind the mask and they 
will tell you bitterly that you are wrong. 

In fighting communism one of the first 
things you have to learn, says the hero Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, is that few of your 
friends will stand beside you. Most of them 
will mock you, with taunts of “what com- 
munism” and “it only exists in your imagi- 
nation.” Yes, the cold war is real. Battles 
are raging. 

There is still another thing we must do to 
preserve our freedoms. We must preserve 
our faith as a people and as a Nation in 
Almighty God. No other defense against 
communism is as powerful and as universal 
in its effect. 

It will not be enough that a few people 
retain their belief in God. It must be a 
national and popular trust in God. 

No nation or people in the entire history 
of mankind has ever contributed anything 
constructive and helpful to the advancement 
of the human race unless they believed in a 
Creator and a future judgment. And so 
today I appeal to you to strengthen the 
churches of your choice by worship with 
them and participation in their activities, 
Other organizations beside the American 
Legion could well join in a national rededi- 
cation of our lives to faith in our Creator. 

Our distinguished forebears who estab- 
lished our free institutions, lived with God's 
Holy Bible under their arm as they walked 
by day. It was beside their pillow at night 
and open on their knee with their children 
about them. So today our Nation can well 
renew our interest in the word of God. 

Probably a hundred billion people have 
lived on this earth, but not 1 billion has 
ever known freedom as we have enjoyed it 
in America. 

Freedom has not been the natural state 
of human society. It is an achievement. 
Only by the willing sacrifices of life and 
blood by the noblest and best of our youth 
in every generation has our freedom been 
established. ®he American and European 
peoples have cradled liberty and fostered 
freedom always at the cost of never-ending 
sacrifices of life and treasure. Few peoples 
of the world can or will keep freedom if 
it is bestowed upon them. There are ready 
despots to seize power in every race or 
nation. 

Freedom is a fragile thing like some un- 
usual and exotic flower growing almost hid- 
den in the shade of a glen, easily trampled 
by the rough heels of ruthless men. Once 
trampled it will be long years before it 
blooms again. When the free cities of the 
ancient world were opened and the destroy- 
ing armies marched in, it was 1,500 years 
of oppression and misrule before a measure 
of political liberty was again obtained by 
the people of those lands, 15 centuries, 50 
generations of fathers and sons before the 
air of constitutional liberty once again 
wafted its refreshing breezes through their 
hills and valleys. Freedom comes but once 
in the history of a nation and people. 

Freedom is not static, it cannot be built 
into marble and bronze. Freedom is a liv- 
ing, moving thing, constantly growing with 
the movement and development of a na- 
tion. It is necessary that laws constantly 
change and that their provisions be promptly 
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adapted to the progress of civilization and 
science. Liberty cannot be frozen in ice 
for preservation or it will die. Neither can 
it be locked in a vault for safekeeping. 
Freedom is a manner of living, a way of 
life of a people, only possible in a nation 
strong enough to defend itself from all for- 
eign enemies and resolute enough to deal 
firmly with traitors at home. Only the 
brave can long be free, because freedom 
is so valuable and precious that those who 
enjoy its privileges must be ever ready to 
fight to protect and preserve their liberty. 
Freedom only exists in those favored lands 
where the bravest and best young men have 
always thought it better to die than to lose 
their freedom. 

As the breath of pure mountain air on the 
mountain top is to the stag as he goes forth 
to feed in sunset shadows, so is liberty to this 
soul of ours. 

As necessary as the morning sunshine is to 
the life of the brilliant California wild 
flowers, as vital as the gentle soaking rain, 
so necessary and so universal must freedom 
be to assure contentment in the heart of the 
American patriot. 

On clear and sunny days have you not 
often gazed into the great blue yonder at the 
dazzling vapor trails, made by our daring 
youth in combat planes? Do you consider 
how much it matters to each of us, whether 
the vapor trails shimmering high in our 
California skies are made by the sons of free 
men, or by the slaves of foreign dictators? 

Yes; it matters much. It matters every- 
thing to us. Age has become the dependent 
of youth for protection. 

Some months ago a fine robust youth of 
my acquaintance was taken into the Army. 
He was sent to infantry training. Being in 
the vicinity I visited him in camp on a day 
when friends were invited to the post. 

This young man of more than average 
physique had been placed with other young 
men selected for perfect bodies without phys- 
ical defect of any kind for advanced infantry 
combat training. Their daily companions 
were the grenade and bayonet. In absolute 
darkness they were trained to grapple with an 
enemy and silently disable or kill him with 
their hands. Oh yes, a heavy price may yet 
be paid in young life and blood to defend us 
in hot war from the dictatorship in the 
Kremlin, paid in the blood of our finest and 
best youth. Is their sacrifice to be in vain? 
Shall we not also train to win the cold war? 
Shall there not also be trained battalions to 
meet the enemy in the cold war? Certainly 
battalions must be trained in expressed loy- 
alty of word and deed to America. 

The picked troops for the deadly hand-to- 
hand in fighting of the cold war of ideology 
are gray heads and shoulders weighted with 
the many years of experience. It is from our 
elder citizens that we must expect the elite 
shock troops of defense for America in the 
decisive battles of this new cold war. Will 
you join me in saying that I would rather 
live a short time on my feet a free man than 
a long time on my Knees under Communist 
police? 

As I look about this distinguished audience 
I am convinced that no finer group of men 
for the coming combat exists in America 
today. I challenge you to engage the enemy, 
be he a member of your lodge, your church or 
your club. Speak out for freedom and Amer- 
ica. Hide not your faith in meaningless 
platitudes or cultured phrases. Cour- 
ageously denounce the enemies of freedom. 
Know the truth of the ideological greatness 
of our free republic and meet the enemy in 
forum and auditorium. As many of you re- 
sponded to the call for volunteers in your 
youth to follow the flag in battle, tonight I 
sound a greater call for more urgently needed 
volunteers with even stouter hearts in 4 more 
decisive battle for the native land we love. 
I call for volunteers to speak in defense of 
American liberty. I call for volunteers for 
the duration of the cold war, or until death. 
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Radioactive Fallout and Radieactive 
Strontium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article en- 
titled, “Radioactive Fallout and Radio- 
active Strontium,” by Dr. W. F. Libby, 
member of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, and himself an em- 
inent scientist. ‘This article appeared 
in the magazine Science, issue of April 
20, 1956, and is based on a speech given 
by Dr. Libby earlier at Northwestern 
University: 

The radioactivity that falls out of the at- 
mosphere after the explosion of a nuclear 
weapon is called the radioactive fallout. In 
the ordinary atomic bomb, for example, for 
each 20,000 tons of TNT equivalent of ex- 
plosive energy, about 2 pounds of radioactive 
materials are produced. In these 2 pounds 
are some 90 different radioactive species vary- 
ing in lifetime from a fraction of a second 
to many years. This mixture of radioactivity 
decreases in radioactivity in such a way that 
for every sevenfold increase in age, the total 
radioactivity is decreased tenfold. Thus the 
radioactivity by 7 hours after the explosion 
has decreased to one-tenth the radioactivity 
of 1 hour, and in 49 hours to one-hundredth, 
in 2 weeks to one-thousandth, in 3 months 
to one ten-thousandth, and so forth. 

The conditions of fallout are largely de- 
termined by the amount and type of material 
vaporized inte the fireball of the bomb itself. 
A bomb fired in the air contributes such a 
relatively small amount of matter to the 
cloud that the particles formed after dis- 
sipation of the enormous energy released are 
of necessity very tiny and therefore very slow 
in settling. The result is that most of the 
radioactivities are expended in the air and 
the area over which the fallout occurs is 
rendered very large, indeed, extending to the 
ends of the earth in minute although de- 
tectable amounts. 

A bornb fired on the surface of the earth, 
however, may have an appreciable portion 
of its radioactivity reprecipitated within 
relatively short distances, while bombs fired 
beneath the surface of the earth may place 
essentially no fallout radioactivity in the at- 
mosphere. Therefore, the question of the 
area of contamination to be expected from 
nuclear weapons cannot be answered cate- 
gorically without specifying the degree of 
contact of the fireball with the surface of 
the earth and probably also specifying the 
characteristics of this surface. Obviously 
water would differ considerably from soil in 
its ability to precipitate radioactive fallout. 
The coral in the southern Pacific islands that 
are used for the larger United States weapons 
tests will under the great heat decompose 
to form calcium oxide, which will then de- 
hydrate to form calcium hydroxide. which in 
turn will absorb carbon dioxide to form a 
crust of calcium carbonate. Obviously such 
a complicated series of chemical reactions 
will make the fallout particles from the 
great tests at Eniwetok differ from what 
would be observed if the same weapons had 
been fired over ordinary sand or granite. We 
cannot imagine all of the details in which 
the nature of the soil will affect the local 
fallout, but it is clear that the effects will 
be substantial. 
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In the weapon test operations, great care is 
taken to insure that no danger results from 
fallout. Criteria are used that are meant to 
insure that this is so. However, it is will to 
note that it is from the test operations that 
we have learned what we do know about the 
problem of civilian defense against fallout. 
We must speak of test experience, for it is 
the only source of experimental information 
about the phenomena of radioactive fallout. 

The radioactivities resulting from the burst 
of a nuclear weapon can -be classified as fol- 
lows: (i) radioactivities induced in the en- 
vironment and (ii) products dependent di- 
rectly on the nature of the weapon. The 
environment can be made radioactive only 
by neutrons, but all nuclear weapons involve 
large numbers of neutrons, some of which 
are certain to escape into the surroundings. 


RADIOACTIVITIES INDUCED IN THE ENVIRONMENT 


Taking air bursts first, our problem is: 
What do neutrons do to air? The answer is 
simple. They made radioactive carbon, C", 
which has a half-life of 5,600 years. Fortu- 
nately, this radioactivity is essentially safe 
because of its long lifetime and the enormous 
amount of diluting carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere. The cosmic rays themselves 
make neutrons, which, of course, make radio- 
carbon. In fact, the earth has on its surface 
a total of 80 tons of radiocarbon from the 
cosmic radiation. Now, since éach neutron 
forms one C™ atom of mass 14 times the 
neutron’s mass, this corresponds to 5.2 tons 
of neutrons, and we see that this enormous 
number of neutrons would have to be pro- 
duced and escape in order that nuclear 
weapons would just double the feeble natural 
radioactivity of living matter due to radio- 
carbon. Such an increase would have no 
significance from the standpoint of health. 
The atmosphere itself contains only 1.5 per- 
cent of the total carbon with which the cos- 
mic-ray-produced radiocarbon is mixed, the 
main part being dissolved in the sea, so we 
expect that nuclear weapons could produce 
a short-range rise in the radiocarbon content 
of the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, 
which later would decrease as the atmos- 
pheric carbon dioxide mixed with the sea. 
Therefore, only 1.5 percent as many neutrons 
would be required to double the natural 
radiocarbon content of atmospheric carbon 
dioxide for this time before mixing with the 
sea could occur, or about 78 kilograms or 
170 pounds of neutrons. To orient ourselves, 
the 20,000-tons-of-TNT-equivalent atomic 
weapon involves the fission of 1 kilogram of 
uranium or plutonium and the liberation of 
about 10 grams of neutrons. If all these 
neutrons escaped into the stmosphere, it 
would obviously require 7,800 such weapons 
to double the radiocarbon content of the 
atmospheric carbon dioxide even with no 
mixing with the sea, and about 520,000 with 
complete mixing. These, correspond to ex- 
plosive energies of 156 and 10,400 megatons 
of TNT, scipictavels., if all neutrons formed 
escaped. A reasonable escape figure might 
be 15 percent, so we can expect that nearly 
1,000 megatons of fission would be necessary 
just to double the atmospheric radiocarbon 
content, and that about 66,000 megatons 
would be necessary for the same effect on a 
long-term basis. 

The interchange between the atmosphere 
and the sea water, which is constantly taking 
place, would deplete and remove the excess 
radioactive carbon dioxide. Now it is known 
from measurements of the radioactive hydro- 
gen, tritium—which is also made in the 
atmosphere by the cosmic rays—that this 
interchange is slow. In fact, we learn that 
the radioactive water that is formed by the 
burning of the tritium made by the cosmic 
rays is not diluted by more than the top 100 
meters or so of sea water in its lifetime of 
about 18 years. The carbon dioxide dissolved 
in this water is about equal to the total in 
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the air. In other words, a dilution by more 
than the twofold that corresponds to the 
dissolved carbon dioxide in the top 100 
meters of ocean water would take longer 
than 18 years. However, the dilution by this 
factor of 2 would occur essentially immedi- 
ately within a matter of weeks or months. 
Therefore, we would have to double our esti- 
mates for even the short time scale activa- 
tion of the atmosphere to reach the enor- 
mous figure of 2,000 megatons of fission re- 
quired. Thermonuclear weapons, of course, 
also involve neutrons. For a given energy 
release, they produce somewhat more neu- 
trons than fission weapons; however, the 
order of magnitude of atmospheric activa- 
tion would not be greatly different. So our 
estimates apply to all nuclear weapons. The 
essential point is that the atmosphere is 
difficult to activate and the activities pro- 
duced are safe. In addition to carbon-14, 
there are a few others produced in low yield; 
they include tritium and very short-lived 
products, but none is produced in sufficient 
amounts to be hazardous. 

For weapons fired on the surface, the acti- 
vation of the surface materials is a possibil- 
ity, but in general it appears that most of 
the neutrons form stable isotopes and that 
the amount of radioactivity produced, at 
least with ordinary surface materials, is rela- 
tively small. The principal radioactivities 
produced by nuclear weapons are produced 
in the weapons themselves, and not in the 
environment. 


RADIOACTIVITIES PRODUCED IN WEAPONS 


Turning now to the radioactivities natu- 
rally produced in nuclear weapons them- 
selves, probably the most important is radio- 
active strontium, which has a half-life of 
28 years. The first reason this is so impor- 
tant is that strontium is chemically similar 
to calcium, which is one of the main mineral 
constituents of the body. Bone consists 
principally of calcium phosphate, and for 
this reason radiostrontium, like calcium, is 
deposited in the bone. The amourits of ordi- 
mary nonradioactive strontium naturally 
present are so small that the radioactive 
strontium will follow ordinary calcium into 
the body. The second reason that radio- 
active strontium, Sr”, is an important fallout 
radioactivity is that it has a long but finite 
lifetime—28 years half-life, 40 years average 
life—and thus has a persistent effect. Third, 
because of its bone seeking property, it stays 
in the body a long time. Fourth, the prob- 
abilities of body ingestion can be high. Fi- 
nally, the fifth reason for its importance is 
that strontium-90 is produced in high yield 
in the fission reaction—about 4 or 5 percent 
of all fissioning atoms yield this isotope. 

In order to orient ourselves about this, 
let us consider the maximum permissible 
concentration recommended by the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection for AEC 
workers for radiostrontium—1 microcurie for 
the standard man, whose body is taken to 
contain 1,000 grams of calcium in total. The 
maximum permissible concentration is of 
course well below any level at which one 
would expect any damaging effects to appear. 
On the basis of experiments with animals, 
statistically observable increases in the num- 
ber of bone tumors should not be expected 
to appear at less than 10 times this level. 
As we go above this figure, the chance for 
bone tumors occurring increases rapidly so 
that the likelihood of bone cancer with 30 
to 40 times that figure is appreciable. 


INTAKE OF STRONTIUM-90 


Let us consider in some detail the mech- 
anism by which this most important fallout 
radioactivity produced in nuclear weapons 
might be expected to enter the human body. 
The first point is that from the point of view 
of fallout there are essentially two classes 
of nuclear weapons—the high-yield megaton 
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weapons and the lower-yield kiloton weap- 
ons. All nuclear weapons produce atomic 
clouds that rise to heights dependent on the 
energy released, and the clouds from the 
megaton class of weapons rise rapidly up 
through the tropopause and pass into the top 
layer of the atmosphere, which we know as 
the stratosphere. This part of the atmos- 
pere is essentially isolated from the lower 
layer in which we live, the troposphere, and 
where all of our normal winds, storms, and 
so forth, occur. Therefore, radioactivity 
produced in megaton weapons is placed 
largely immediately in the _ stratosphere, 
while the smaller kiloton weapons produce 
clouds that in general do not reach into the 
stratosphere, but stop near the tropopause— 
the imaginary boundary between the strato- 
sphere and troposphere—and have the bulk 
of their radioactivity left in the troposphere. 

In the troposphere where rain occurs, any 
particulate matter will be washed down in 
a period of days or weeks. It is easy to show, 
for example, that one-tenth inch of ordinary 
rainfall will probably remove essentially 
completely all particulate matter except for 
that which is so mall as to be almost of 
molecular dimensions. In other words, for 
one-tenth inch of rainfall one can be quite 
certain that the air between the layer in 
which the rain originates and the ground is 
washed clean of fallout activity, except for 
the minute fraction that may be so small 
that it moves with the air out of the way of 
the falling raindrops as they make their 
way toward the earth; and even this tiniest 
fallout material is likely to be precipitated 
also, for it will migrate rapidly by molecular- 
type motion and in this manner is likely to 
absorb itself on other particulate material 
and so be rained out, For these reasons, 
tropospheric radioactive fallout does not stay 
in the atmosphere for more than 4 matter 
of weeks. It may make 2 or 3 trips around 
the earth in a given latitude before being 
entirely removed, but its lifetime in the 
atmosphere will be a matter of weeks. 

This is in very sharp contrast to the mate- 
rial that is placed in the stratosphere by 
megaton weapons; this material appears to 
stay there for a matter of years. Perhaps 10 
years is a good average, at least for the 
weapons fired to date. It is well to bear in 
mind that this conclusion may be dependent 
on the nature of the material carried up in 
the cloud, but our present experience indi- 
cates that the fallout from megaton weapons 
that does not occur essentially in the first 
few hours or days, and is therefore deposited 
mainly locally, is deposited only at a very 
slow rate corresponding to an average time in 
the stratosphere of about 10 years. As a 
result of this long residence time in the high- 
est layers of the atmosphere, the winds mix 
and distribute the radioactive material 
broadly over the earth and one finds, when 
the fallout does finally find its way down into 
the troposphere where the rain and snow 
wash it out, that the rates of precipitation 
are relatively uniform over the entire earth's 
surface. 

Returning now to radiostrontium, at the 
rate of 1 kilogram of fission for 20 kilotons of 
TNT equivalent, 2 megatons of fission ener- 
gy would be equivalent to very nearly 1 
millicurie of strontium-90 per square mile 
of the earth’s surface, or about 79 disintegra- 
tions per minute, per square foot of the 
earths’ surface. The average soil of the 
earth has about 20 grams of calcium that 
is in a form available for plant metabolism 
in the top 2.5 inches for each square foot 
of area. Now, recalling the maximum per- 
missible concentration level of 1 microcurie 
per standard man and noting, as will be 
shown later, that in order that this con- 
centration not be exceeded, the topsoil of 
the earth should not contain any more radio- 
strontium than would correspond to 10 
times the concentration in the human body 
that is just permissible—that is, 1 microcurie 
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per 1,000 grams of calcium, or 2.200 dis- 
integrations per minute, per gram of cal- 
cium—we find that 11,000 megatons of fis- 
sion energy would produce this average level 
of radioactivity. Actually, as I will indicate, 
there can be a concentration of strontium- 
90 in the soil about 10 times greater than 
the recommended maximum permissible con- 
centration before one would expect a man 
living in such an environment to accumu- 
late a maximum permission concentration. 
The afore-mentioned 11,000 megatons of 
fission energy would yield a strontium-90 
content in human beings just equal to the 
maximum permissible concentration (MPC); 
at less than 10 times this value, or below 
110,000 megatons energy equivalent, statis- 
tically observable incidence of bone tumor 
should not appear; but at 30 to 40 times 
the MPC, or 330,000 to 440,000 megatons, the 
likelihood of untoward effects would be ap- 
preciable. Even the lowest-of these figures 
is very far in excess of the total energy re- 
leased to date. 


KINDS OF FALLOUT 


High-yield weapons fired near the surface 
have a portion of their activity deposited in 
and on particles large enough to fall out in 
the first few hours or days. Thus, we have 
three kinds of fallout from high-yield 
weapons, 

1. The first, or local, is due mainly to 
large-sized particles. This may cover a 
considerable area depending mainly on 
winds. In the February 15, 1955, release 
of the Atomic Energy Commission that 
described the experience in the Marshall 
Islands in the Castle test series in the 
spring of 1954, some 7,000 square miles 
were described as being contaminated by 
this type of fallout. 

2. The second fallout from the high-yield 
weapons is that portion which resides on the 
small particles, but which never reaches the 
stratosphere and thus stays in the tropo- 
sphere until it is carried down by rainfall or 
settles out. There is thus a band of fallout 
in the same general latitude as the test site; 
the material may circle the earth two or 
three times before it is precipitated, but it 
does fall out within the first few weeks. 

3. However, a large part—half or more de- 
pending on firing conditions—of the radio- 
active yield from high-yield weapons resides 
in the third category, which is the fallout 
that occurs from the stratosphere itself. Of 
course, some of the large local fallout may 
form particles which were lifted into the 
stratosphere, but which were so large and so 
bulky that they fell out rapidly anyhow. 
The finely divided material that reaches the 
stratosphere apparently stays there for years 
in the main. A slow leakage through the 
tropopause into the troposphere occurs—ap- 
parently something like 10 percent per year 
descends. Measurements of the strontium- 
90 content of soils, rain and snow, and bio- 
logical materials on a worldwide basis have 
all shown that strontium-90 fallout occurs 
all over the world at rates that are not very 
dissimilar from one another, except that 


‘there is a tendency in the middle latitudes 


in which the tests are conducted for an extra 
fallout, presumably of the aforementioned 
tropospheric variety. Since the completion 
of the Castle series of tests 2 years ago, this 
worldwide rate of fallout has approximated 
1.5 millicuries of radiostrontium per square 
mile, per year. We thus see that radioactive 
fallout from the stratosphere is a very slow 
process. This is very fortunate indeed, since 
the high-yield weapons thus have a major 
part of their radioactivity dissipated in the 
atmosphere in a harmless way if they are 
fired in the air or on the surface. 

The fallout apparently occurs in the final 
step by a washing down of the tropospheric 
air by rain together with direct falling. The 
radiostrontium descends from the strato- 
sphere into the troposphere by the processes 
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of diffusion and falling, and is then caught 
up by the tropospheric weather and in a 
matter of a few days is deposited. Reason- 
able estimates for the middle latisudes indi- 
cate that the average life in the troposphere 
is about 1 week. 


DEPOSITION OF STRONTIUM-390 


The radiostrontium comes down mainly 
in raindrops although fine morning mists 
and fogs may be particularly effective in this 
regard also, as well as surface contact and 
direct falling. It descends on the foliage 
and on the soil. That fraction of it which 
falis on plant leaves has a good chance of 
being absorbed directly into the plant—much 
in the way that most modern leaf fertilizers 
operate. The Eniwetok tests were conducted 
on coral islands and as a result their fallout 
May be largely water soluble. In any case, 
direct measurements of the radiostrontium 
content of alfalfa and other crops showed 
them to be appreciably higher in radioac- 
tivity than the soils on which they grew, 
strongly indicating that a leaf assimilation 
mechanism is important. The rain falls and 
carries radioactivity, but when it runs off 
to the rivers and the seas it is nearly pure 
because of the action of the soil in absorbing 
the fallout, so that rivers are essentially 
free from radiostrontium. Lakes and res- 
ervoirs have a content that corresponds ap- 
proximately to their surface areas only. The 
radiostrontium is absorbed in the top 2 or 
3 inches of soil and held there very tena- 
ciously. Plowing, of course, buries it more 
deeply, but it appears that in unplowed soil 
the radiostrontium does not move in a mat- 
ter of 2 or 3 years. 

The researches on radiostrontium con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commission 
have been extensive. The AEC has sampled 
soils on a worldwide basis and submitted the 
sample for analysis of radiostrontium con- 
tent -to the Health and Safety Laboratory 
of the New York Operations Office of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Lamont 
Geological Observatory of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the Enrico Fermi Institute for Nu- 
clear Studies at the University of Chicago, 
Direct fallout collected on gummed papers, 
milk and cheese, alfalfa, animal meat and 
bone, and even human bodies has been ex- 
tensively studied. On the basis of the in- 
formation so obtained, it is possible to say 
unequivocally that nuclear weapons tests 
as carried out at the present time do not 
constitute a health hazard to the human 
population insofar as radiostrontium is con- 
cerned, and it is believed with good reason 
that radiostrontium is likely to be the most 
important of the radioactivities produced. 
It is well to note that since radiostrontium 
is assimilated in the bones it constitutes 
essentially no genetic hazard, for its radia- 
tions do not reach the reproductive organs. 

The milk and cheese radiostrontium con- 
tent is not as high, relative to that of the 
grass which the cows eat, as one might ex- 
pect. There appears to be a discrimination 
against the fallout material such that the 
calcium in milk and cheese is roughly one- 
fifth to one-tenth as radioactive with radio- 
strontium as the grass that the animals 
eat. There are various possible physiological 
explanations of this, and the conclusion it- 
self may not be completely certain, but the 
data available to date indicate this to be 
true. In addition, the plant uptake of radio- 
strontium from soil does discriminate some- 
what against radiostrontium as compared 
with calcium. The calcium taken up from 
the soil into the plant has in general about 
one-half the radiostrontium content that the 
soil calcium has. These two results protect 
the human population against ingestion of 
radiostrontium, since milk and cheese are 
the principal sources of calcium in the hu- 
man diet. We find, therefore, that the 
radiostrontium content of human bodies is 
the lowest of all animals measured and is 
lower than the average soil and the average 
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foliage by tenfold. The Sr®”-to-calcium 
ratio in young people—whose bones are still 
forming—corresponds to about one-thou- 
sandth of the maximum permissible concen- 
tration recommended for adults—1 micro- 
curie per standard man containing 1,000 
grams of calcium. The average soil in the 
United States contains about 10 times more, 
whereas abroad the radiostrontium content 
in other areas of the world not subject to the 
Jocal test fallout is about one-third of that 
for the United States. 

The surface air itself contains radio- 
strontium due to the fallout from the strat- 
osphere and corresponding to the average 
time between rainstorms in which it can 
collect. Filtration of air at sea level dis- 
closes radiostrontium on filters if the filters 
are fine enough, even in periods when bombs 
are not being tested; thus the only fallout is 
from the stratosphere reservoir from the 
high-yield weapons. Measurements in the 
antarctic on snow samples collected there 
show that the fallout rate in January and 
February 1955 was comparable with that ob- 
served in the middle latitudes. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally athough the main part of the 
radioactivity from high-yield weapons for- 
tunately dissipates in the stratosphere, the 
small but very significant part that falls out 
within a few hundred miles of the site of the 
explosion for weapons fired on the surface 
constitutes a very real hazard and nothing 
I have said should be interpreted otherwise. 
The weapons tests are conducted with great 
attention to this and the other dangers and 
every effort made to protect against mis- 
adventure. What we have learned from the 
studies I have described—which by the way 
have been conducted under the name Project 
Sunshine—is that these local precautions 
should be entirely adequate and the world- 
wide health hazards from the present rate of 
testing are insignificant. ; 





The Cordell Hull Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 18, the Committee on 
Foreign Trade Education presented its 
annual Cordell Hull award to Paul Hoff- 
man, former Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, and 
present chairman of the Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. 

This award by a bipartisan group do- 
ing important work in the field of in- 
creased public awareness of the signifi- 
cance of international trade is a well- 
deserved tribute for Mr. Hoffman’s splen- 
did contribution to our foreign economic 
policy. I had the privilege of participat- 
ing in the program at which the award 
was presented and was impressed by the 
speech which Mr. Hoffman delivered. I 
think it is particularly timely in its theme 
and I would like to call it to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would also like to 
insert the complete text of the Cordell 
Hull Award, which was delivered by the 
Honorable Jacob K. Javits, attorney gen- 
eral of the State of New York: 
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Text OF CORDELL HULL AWARD 


In recognition of his national leadership 
and the great tradition of public service he 
established in a career of more than half a 
century as Secretary of State and as a Mem- 
ber of both the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, and in appreciation 
of his historic sponsorship of fhe reciprocal 
trade agreements program, the Committee 
on Foreign Trade Education, Inc., honors the 
memory of Cordell Hull, and in tribute makes 
the second annual presentation of the Cordell 
Hull Award for leadership in building United 
States foreign economic policy. 

The 1955-56 award is made to Mr. Paul G. 
Hoffman. 

Mr, Hoffman has throughout his career in 
business and public affairs advocated an ef- 
fective, modern tariff-trade policy in accord- 
ance with the goals first set by Cordell Hull. 
Mr. Hoffman, as the first Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in reviving international 
commerce and industry and, as a conse- 
quence, in stiffening war-ravaged Europe to 
meet the threat of communism. Mr. Hoffman 
has also made a historically important con- 
tribution to the development of United States 
foreign economic policy by means of the 
leadership he has exerted in the United States 
business community, having, through the 
formation of the Committee on Economic 
Development during World War II, and in 
the years that have followed, made many of 
the most important segments of American 
business fully aware of the economic and 
political danger to which the nation is ex- 
posed by the retention of out-of-date pro- 
tectionist sentiment. 

Award made this 18th day of April 1956 for 
the Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc. 

Jacos K. Javits, 
Attorney General, New York. 





UNITED STATES SURVIVAL AND THE RUSSIAN 
EcoNOMIC OFFENSIVE 


(Remarks of Hon. Paul G. Hoffman, chair- 
man of the Studebaker-Packard Corp., in 
receiving the annual Cordell Hull award 
for leadership in building United States 
foreign economic policy, New York, N. Y., 
April 18, 1956) 


Mr. Chairman, Attorney General Javits, 
Congressman WILLIAMS, distinguished guests, 
members and friends of the Committee on 
Foreign Trade Education, thank you very 
much. I am deeply honored to receive the 
Cordell Hull award and to join with you this 
evening in tribute to the man who pointed 
the way to a realistic and modern foreign 
economic policy. 

It is also a pleasure to note the progress 
this bipartisan committee of volunteers has 
made during the past 244 years in promoting 
throughout the country an interest in for- 
eign economic policy, a subject about which 
too many Americans have for too long been 
quite unconcerned. 

I am delighted that the Young Republican 
Club has joined you this evening in co-spon- 
soring the Cordell Hull award ceremony and 
also that so many representatives of the 
Young Democratic Clubs are present. 

This bipartisan tribute to Cordell Hull, 
whom [ had the great privilege of knowing, is 
very fitting. He was one of the outstanding 
leaders in the Democratic Party, but he was, 
first of all, a great American statesman. He 
was the first of our 20th century leaders to 
recognize the intimate relationship between 
foreign economic policy and the highest 
political goals. He was convinced even be- 
fore World War I that “unhampered trade 
dovetails with peace; high tariffs, trade bar- 
riers, and unfair economic competition, with 
war,” and that “liberal commercial policies 
* * * constitute an essential foundation of 
any peace structure the civilized nations 
might erect.” 
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There is a new élement in the world situa- 
tion which makes an effective and enlight- 
ened foreign economic policy even more im- 
perative, and that is the new Communist 
economic offensive. Despite the startling re- 
pudiation of Stalin on the part of Russia’s 
new leaders, Khrushchev and Bulganin, the 
basic goal of the Kremlin is unchanged. It 
is world conquest. But whereas Stalin placed 
great emphasis on periphery military action 
and threats of military action to make prog- 
ress toward that goal, the new leaders put 
their stress upon trade offers and offers_of 
economic aid. Perhaps the most graphic 
statement of the crisis confronting us as the 
result of this new Communist economic of- 
fensive was made by our Nation’s delegation 
to the United Nations. They stated: 

“The present period in history may one day 
be recognized as a major turning point in the 
struggle between communism and free- 
dom * * * The Soviet Union * * * (is) using 
economic and social collaboration as a means 
for jumping military as well as political bar- 
riers * * *. We are in (an economic) con- 
test * * * which is bitterly competitive.” 

The United States delegation to the U. N., 
with the Presidents’ specific endorsement, 
added that, “We could lose this economic 
contest unless the country as a whole wakes 
up to all its implications.” 


What are these implications? One is that 
the Russians are using trade to win friends 
and influence people. Communist trade boss 
Mikoyan’s trip last month through Southeast 
Asia shows the design. He had, for example, 
a brilliant success in Pakistan. Although 
Russia’s diplomatic and political relations 
with that stanch ally of the West are just 
about as bad as they can be, Mikoyan has 
told the Pakistanis that, all politics to the 
side, Russia wants trade. Pakistan, of course, 
desperately needs industrial equipment and 
also sorely needs an outlet for their hides, 
jute, cotton, and other agricultural products. 
Mikoyan has appealed to the pride of these 
newly independent people by assuring them 
that he is interested in a straight commer- 
cial proposition—trade as between equals—- 
as opposed to aid with strings on it. Asa 
resuit of major Soviet-Pakistan trade parley 
began in Karachi just this last Monday. 


What comes next can be easily appreci- 
ated from these comments Pravda made on 
Mr. Mikoyan’s visit to Pakistan: “The for- 
eign policy principles which naturally follow 
from Pakistan's almost total orientati~n of 
her trade to the capitalistic countries of 
the West harmfully affect Pakistan’s finan- 
cial stability and the living level of her 
people. Thus,” Pravda continues, “it is 
completely understandable that Pakistan 
society all the more often talks of the de- 
velopment of normal economic and trade 
relations with all countries of the West and 
the East. Business and trade circles of 
Pakistan understand that the U.S. S. R., the 
Chinese People’s Republic and the countries 
of the Peoples Democracies may serve to 
stabilize the market for many Pakistan 
products and, in turn, assist in providing 
Pakistan’s needs for the industrialization of 
her industry and trade.” And Pravda 
blandly looks to the future with: “In these 
days it can be seen that the visit of A. I. 
Mikoyan has aroused a-new wave of genuine 
interest in the Soviet Union and a massive 
desire to improve basic economic, trade, 
cultural, and friendly connections between 
the peoples of the U. S. S. R. and Pakistan.” 

Another of the implications of Russia’s 
new economic offensive is that they are using 
trade to create dissension among the free 
nations and particularly to build up the re- 
sentment of all nations against the United 
States. Last February Mr. Khrushchev told 
the 20th Congress of the Communist Party 
that, “altogether they (the free nations) 
have more than enough grounds to be dis- 
pleased with the United States which is dis- 
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organizing the world market by carrying on 
unilateral trade, fencing off its markets from 
foreign imports, * * * and other measures 
hitting hard at other countries.” 

Even more effective than this generalized 
propaganda of the Communists against us 
are their campaigns within the individual 
countries when the United States has made 
some unpopular trade move. I still recall 
vividly the campaign the Communists and 
fellow travelers staged against us in Den- 
mark when we barred Danish cheese, and 
the critici:m by Aner~*n Bevan when we 
raised the import duties on bicycles, What 
the. Communis‘s will do to’us in Japan if we 
bar Japanese textile products is something 
I don’t like to think about. 

While the Russians are carrying on their 
new trade offensive, what are we doing? 
Well, right at the moment a vicious attack 
has been leveled by the high protectionists 
against the President’s recommendation that 
the United States join the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. As you all know, a bill 
is now before Congress which would author- 
ize our so doing. That organization, of 
which 35 nations will become members, is 
to be set up to administer the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. OTC, by 
the creation of an Assembly, an Executive 
Committee (on which the United States will 
have a permanent seat) and a Secretariat, 
will give a continuing administration to the 
General Agreem-nt. We have, of course, 
been a contracting party to the agreement 
since its inception, and have participated 
with the other ~ations in rtabilizing or 
reducing approximately 60,000 tariffs and 
lessening other trad? barriers, all of which 
have had a very positive effect on United 
States prosperity. 

United States membership in OTC is a 
simple, commonsense plan, providing perma- 
nent administrative machinery to perfect 
the operation of GATT. By means of OTC 
there will be a forum in which most of the 
free nations will be able to negotiate a con- 
tinuing expansion of internatiogpal trade. 
It will give us a quick and effective means 
to see that the other tions hew the line 
on their trade agreements with us. This 
sort of organized consultation is effective, 
as I know from my own Marshall plan ex- 
perience. 

Failure to authorize United States mem- 
bership in OTC will, I am sure, confuse and 
depress the international trade situation and 
seriously compromise United States world 
leadership. 

The authority for OTC is inherent in Sec- 
retary Hull’s Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act. The high tariff people have, however, 
made wild attacks claiming that OTC 
threatens the “constitutional prerogatives” 
of the Congress in setting tariff policy. 
Charges like these are just plain nonsense 
and those who make them know it. OTC 
will not in any sense enlarge our tariff con- 
cessions or expand the President’s authority. 
As a forum, and in making the general 
agreement more effective by permanent con- 
sultative machinery, however, it will be a 
welcome advance in our trade policy. 

GATT, which OTC will administer, has 
already provided a very real value to the 
United States. Thanks to that agreement, 
14 Western European countries between 1953 
and 1955 lifted quota restrictions on more 
than 60 percent of their dollar imports. 
These concessions which we won through 
the machinery of the general agreement 
signaled a major increase in United States 
exports to Western Europe in 1955. While 
Western Europe’s imports increased gener- 
ally by 18 percent during 1955, its imports 
from the United States rose by more than 
24 percent, a percentage increase worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to United States 
exporters and the 4,500,000 American fam- 
ilies whose income is directly dependent on 
export trade. 
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But, believe it or not, that’s the sort of 
dollars and cents advantage for the United 
States which the high tariff people are so 
bitterly fighting. 

Somehow or other we’ve got to persuade 
the protectionists to take the broad, long 
look instead of the narrow, short look on 
this question of trade. If they do, they will 
support the legislation authorizing OTC. 
The plain fact is that without expanding 
world trade we face disaster. We are living 
in an interdependent world and we are be- 
coming increasingly dependent on that 
world for our economic survival. We cannot 
close ourselves off from the rest of the world 
except at a very great risk to ourselves. We 
need goods from the outside world if we 
are to have a prosperous and expanding 
economy here. And other nations need our 
goods in ever increasing amounts if they 
are to grow in strength. 

Great Britain has known for well over a 
century that she must trade or die. She 
therefore adopted trade policies that helped 
expand world trade. We are rapidly coming 
to the point where our economic survival and 
strength, like that of Great Britain’s, is de- 
pendent on world trade. We must face up to 
this reality and adjust our thinking and atti- 
tudes as the British did many years ago. 

There are numerous examples of the stark 
reality of our need to import. We take justi- 
fiable pride, for instance, in our extensive 
use of steel. It is the backbone of our eco- 
nomic life. To produce 1 ton of steel re- 
quires 13 pounds of manganese. Of these 13 
pounds, we produce in this country less than 
2. There are other examples. We import 43 
percent of our lead, 50 percent of our tung- 
sten, 97 percent of our nickel, and all of our 
tin and natural rubber. As our economy ex- 
pands and as we use up our own supplies of 
these basic materials we will need to import 
even more for the economical operation of 
our vast industrial machine. 

There are also numerous examples of our 
need to maintain and develop export markets 
for the products of our farms and factories. 
You all know the extent to which agriculture 
is @ependent on export markets for its pros- 
perity. Our farmers sell abroad about 20 
percent of their lard, almost 50 percent of 
their production of dry whole milk, 25 per- 
cent of their wheat, over 50 percent of their 
rice, a third of their dried fruit, a third of 
their cotton, and one-quarter of their to- 
bacco. 

There are any number of our United States 
businesses that literally must sell between 
10 and 25 percent of their production for ex- 
port in order to stay in a healthy and sound 
condition. Ido not wish to take too much of 
your time by droning further statistics to 
you. So I will restrict myself to 2 impor- 
tant examples: 10 percent of our coal must 
go abroad; 20 percent of our textile machin- 
ery is for the export market. These levels 
cannot be maintained and expanded unless 
we as a nation are willing to let trade expand. 

There is another hard fact about trade that 
I want to emphasize: any restriction that 
is placed on an import is in fact a restric- 
tion on our exports. Other free nations, if 
they are to have dollars to buy our goods, 
must have a chance to earn these dollars. 
Even if we should save jobs in one industry 
by raising the tariff on competitive imports, 
we will do so only at the expense of a loss of 
jobs in some other industry. For example, 
our textile industries are understandably 
concerned about the fact that during the 
first three quarters of 1955 the Japanese sold 
us $19 million worth of finished cotton goods. 
But we shouldn’t forget that in that same 
period they bought from us $95 million 
worth of raw cotton. Those dollars that 
other nations cannot earn because of our 
import restrictions are dollars. that American 
industry will not be able to earn through ex- 
ports. This should be so obvious that it 
should not need stating. But almost every 
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advocate of protection tries to give the im- 
pression that there is a net saving of jobs 
through such protection. This is just not 
true, but unless it is adequately challenged 
the people may think it is true. 

The Nation must realize the tremendous 
importance of trade. It is part and parcel 
of our expanding prosperity and an all-im- 
portant factor to our political survival. De- 
spite these clear facts, self-seeking lobbies, 
well financed and fast talking, continue to 
exert a major influence on the thinking of 
the people and of the Congress. We must 
clear the air with truth—the Nation’s future 
depends on it. That’s why the task you 
members of the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education have undertaken is of such pri- 
mary national importance. Your efforts to 
spread the truth must be intensified. 

May I close with the words that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower used in his message to Con- 
gress urging the passage of the reciprocal 
trades bill: “If we fail in our trade policy, 
we may fail in all.” 





O’Brien’s Talk an Oasis in Congressional 
Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on April 
17, the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
O’BRrIEN, presented to this House a plan 
for the forging of an effective weapon 
in the new economic phase of the cold 
war, a plan which calls for recruitment 
of more of our bright young people in 
what might be described as a division for 
peace. 

I should like to associate myself with 
the idea of bringing Main Street into our 
Foreign Service by enabling our Govern- 
ment to compete with private business 


_ for the services and talents of our young 


people. I believe it would enhance our 
prestige abroad and persuade the Ameri- 
can people to associate themselves more 
intimately with our foreign policy. 

We should not lose an eccnomic War. 
But we have lost the opening skirmishes. 
We need more manpower in the battle, 
more economic troops. They are all 
about us if we in Congress, and the 
White House, will face the problem 
boldly and swiftly. 

The Knickerbocker News, of Albany, 
a distinguished newspaper published in 
the capital city of New York, suggested 
in a recent editorial that the plan ad- 
vanced by the Albany Congressman was 
designed to get the Foreign Service “out 
of the drawing room and into the mar- 
ket place.” I, too, subscribe to the theory 
that modern diplomacy should be as 
much at home in a business suit as in a 
top hat and tails. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Knickerbocker News: 

O’Brizn’s TALK AN OASIS IN CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

Our Congressman, Leo W. O'BRIEN, seems 
to have some ideas about the State De- 
partment. 
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He wants it to get out of the drawing 
room and into the marketplace to find bud- 
ding young diplomats. 

He’d like it to pass up Phi Beta Kappas 
for some rough, tough Halfbacks from the 
University of Michigan. (At times they've 
considered a glee club singer from there— 
named Dewey—but maybe that’s not 
pertinent.) 

And he’d like a new Division of Economic 
Cooperation staffed with footloose young 
men who can teach others about our way 
of life without giving away money. He'd 
also like them to keep an eye out for places 
where American business can invest money. 

He said most of this on the floor the 
other day; immediately drew the interest 
of the State Department, which seems to 
like some of his ideas. (Amid so many it 
ought to find something it liked.) 

Personally we approve going into Main 
Street and hiring diplomats.. We think the 
State Department tends to get too many 
college youths straight out of converti- 
bles; youths who may have been sheltered 
from a big segment of America that they 
will have to represent. 

Whether they should be Phi Beta Kap- 
pas or football players, we wouldn’t know. 
Personally we're all for three-letter vale- 
dictorians—but they probably all go with 
the telephone company. Offhand, we're not 
worried about our diplomats having too 
many brains. 

As for his proposed “sales force,” the 
idea of America “investing” rather than 
“giving away” money has terrific appeal. 
So long as the “investing” goes on without 
exploitation—and we think it can—this in 
itself teaches others more about America 
than a regiment of diplomats can. 

If, after they know about America, they 
want to borrow our ideology, that’s fine. But 
as in “Teahouse of the August Moon,” if 
they still prefer to build a “teahouse” in- 
stead of a “pentagon-shaped school,” we'd 
better just let them. 

Meanwhile, it’s nice to bask in the 
unctuous luxury of having a Congressman 
with a few ideas. 


Probiems of the Small-Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, I would like to insert one 
of the most disturbing letters I have re- 
ceived in the 11 years I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

The independent businessman, some- 
times called the small-business man, is 
one of the basic and most important seg- 
ments of our political and economic de- 
mocracy along with the executives of 
larger business, the service trades, indus- 
trial labor, our farmers, and the profes- 
Sions. If our eountry is to continue to 
prosper, each of these elements must 
share in the prosperity. 

Of them all, however, the small or in- 
dependent businessman best typifies the 
American ideal, because in most cases, 
and in most communities, he is the self- 
made man whose hard work has built up 
a personal equity in his own local busi- 
ness, whose community leadership is re- 
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spected. rather than feared, and whose 
business independence is matched by his 
political independence. No one can tell 
him how to run his business, and no one 
can tell him how to vote. 

There is increasing evidence that to- 
day the small-business man is steadily 
being pushed to the wall. The competi- 
tive advantages of big business such as 
superior buying power, more capital 
available for expansion, and control of 
many market outlets are making it im- 
possible for many small businesses to 
survive. 

The letter to which I have referred was 
written by a small-business man who is 
now seeking to sell out the business 
which he has built up through the years 
and to invest his equity in the stocks of 
his larger competitors. The facts and 
figures he quotes speak far more elo- 
quently than any words that I might 
utter. I am placing his letter in the 
REcorpD so that the members of the House 
committees which formulate tax, bank- 
ing, and small-business legislation may 
have the benefit of his experience. 
Something must be done to work out laws 
in these fields which will better enable 
small business to meet the crisis it is 
facing, if it is to continue to maintain 
the important position it has held in the 
past in our American way of life: 

MARCH 23, 1956. 
The Honorable J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear VAUGHAN: We are continuing to hear 
politicians talk about helping the smali- 
business man; and since this wonderful help 
is forcing me and thousands like me to offer 
our businesses for sale daily to big business 
firms who can raise capital, I thought I 
would take the time tc tell you of our plight, 
not that I expect anything to be done, but 
I will at least get it off my chest before I 
retire from business. It makes me sick to 
think that I have worked for 35 years to 
build from scratch to a nice business only 
to be forced to sell it because Government 
regulations do not allow enough profit to 
remain in business. The small corporations 
cannot hope to continue to survive unless 
they can get some tax relief where incomes 
are under $100,000 before dividends and 
taxes. 

I will be more specific. I am being forced 
to sell my business for the lack of capital. 
We are being forced to compete against Ford, 
General Motors, Chrysler, Standard Oil, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, not to mention 
large co-ops who pay no taxes at all, Our 
resale prices are established by them, as they 
have a tremendous price advantage due to 
buying power, and there isn't anything we 
can do except to try to compete with them. 
These firms can float long-term loans or sell 
stocks and bonds when necessary to in- 
crease Capital; but I ask you who is inter- 
ested in stock in any small corporation. We 
are not large enough to get an insurance 
loan, and the bank is only interested in 
short-term loans. This leaves us without 
funds in order to compete with every other 
growing business. 

Our company has paid from $30,000 to 
$50,000 in taxes annually for the past 4 or 5 
years; and without paying dividends to 
stockholders, we are still going down at the 
rate of from $15,000 to $25,000. You might 
ask why our corporation shows a net in- 
come of $50,000 to $60,000 before taxes but 
cannot get enough cash to carry on our busi- 
ness, The answer is simple. No company 
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ean stand still, and after taxes we do not 
have enough cash left to handle an increase 
of 5 percent in sales. A 5 percent increase 
in sales would be $125,000 which would re- 
quire a $31,000 increase in capital. This is 
$2,000 more than our net after taxes re- 
membering that we are not even considering 
dividends; and when we have a normal in- 
crease, which is considered 10 percent, we go 
from $25,000 to $40,000 in the hole. During 
the past 2 years we have had a net income in 
excess of $125,000, and after paying between 
$60,000 and $70,000 in taxes, it has been 
necessary to borrow $60,000 from the bank. 
If we have a 10-percent increase this year, 
our indebtedness will go to at least $90,000. 
The only thing I can ask as a small-business 
man is why I should go broke in order to pay 
a lot of taxes and struggle with two strikes 
against me to start. 

Each day we get letters of mergers among 
small manufacturers and wholesalers for the 
same reason. It is my guess that a few hun- 
dred large corporations will control all busi- 
nesses within the very near future, and with 
this thought in mind I am placing our busi- 
ness on the market in the hopes that I can 
find a buyer; as I can take the money that 
I have invested and put it back in stock of 
any one of a number of good corporations 
and have a greater net return with no in- 
no headaches, and I won't even 
have to work. 

If it is the desire of Government to have 
a few empires like General Motors and 
Standard Oil to run the country, I suggest 
that Congress leave the tax structure as it is 
today. 

In closing let me say that it is quite amus- 
ing for the average small-business man to 
read about all the consideration he is re- 
ceiving in Washington. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHMOND AUTO PaRTS, INC., 
H. B. Trustow, President. 


Newark’s Glory 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, without 
in any way minimizing the beauty of the 
cherry blossoms that bloom in Washing- 
ton, I wish to point with pardonable 
pride to the cherry blossoms which bloom 
in Branch Brook Park, which is part of 
my congressional district. The beauty 
of these cherry trees was at their fullest 
this past Sunday and many visitors from 
all parts of the State came to look upon 
this picture of nature in her finest dress. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 1, 1956 issue of the 
Newark Evening News entitles the story 
of the beautiful cherry blossoms well as 
“Newark’s Glory”: 

NEWARK’s GLORY 

Thousands are drawn to Washington from 
all parts of the country every spring to see 
the blossoming of the Japanese cherry trees 
around the Tidal Basin in Potomac Park. 
Few outside Essex County know that here in 
Newark is a cherry blossom display which 
many consider more dramatic than Wash- 
ington’s. 

The lovely spectacle along Second River 
in Branch Brook Park was retarded more 
than 2 weeks by unseasonable weather. But 
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it has arrived at last. Of the 26 varieties, 
ranging from snow white through pink to 
dark red, the single-blossomed trees came to 
full flowering under the warm sun of the 
weekend. They will be succeeded in a few 
days by the magnificent double blossoms 
which last, barring heavy rain or windstorms, 
for 10 days. 

The Essex County park commission last 
year began floodlighting the cherry grove 
from dusk to midnight to give more persons 
an opportunity to enjoy nature's glorious 
display. The experiment was so successful 
that this year the lights- have been doubled. 
More will be installed next year. The effect 
is enchanting. 

The people of the community have reason 
to be grateful to Mrs. Felix Fuld, the gener- 
ous and public-spirited woman, sister of 
Louis Bamberger, who gave the trees to the 
county park system in 1928. Hers was a gift 
of rare and enduring beauty that each year 
gladdens the hearts of an ever-increasing 
number of visitors. 





Polish Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the fact that May 3, 
the occasion of Poland’s Constitution 
Day, is a particularly fitting time to re- 
call Poland’s historic struggle to regain 
her lost freedom through generations of 
oppression and rule by conquerors. To- 
day the changing atmosphere behind the 
Iron Curtain quickens the hearts of Poles 
everywhere in the hope that their beloved 
homeland may once again see freedom. 

From the time Poland reached full- 
grown statehood in the 14th century 
ideas of democracy, freedom, religion, 
toleration, intellectual culture have been 
of first importance in that nation. These 
ideas dre the traditions of the people 
rather than of the state. During the 19th 
century, when no Polish state existed, 
the nation nonetheless endured tena- 
ciously, and, indeed, the people, lacking 
a state, clung all the more closely to their 
traditions. Not what the Polish state 
has been and has done but what the Po- 
lish people have been and still are—these 
are the components of that great tradi- 
tion. It has been carried on by men and 
women, not by governmental bodies or 
agencies. The achievements resulting 
from the tradition are personal, not offi- 
cial, and those persons who achieved 
much during former glorious centuries 
remain vivid in the memories of their de- 
scendants, state or no state. When Po- 
land was restored in 1918 that tradition 
sprang at once into national and political 
effectiveness, as witness the turning 
back of the Bolshevik invasion. 

During Poland’s golden e, in the 
16th century, much of the lish tra- 
dition took shape. Time and again, far 
oftener than most of us today trouble 
to recall, the Poles were the eastern de- 
fenders of Christianity, order, and civil- 
ization itself. The eastern hordes of 
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tury—Bolsheviks were turned back by 
the valor and sacrifice of Poles whose 
bodies today lie in the soil fought over 
a hundred times. 3 

Of few national traditions can Poles 
be more proud than that of tolerance— 
chiefly in the religious and political 
spheres, but also as a personal trait of 
the individual. In tolerant Poland of 
the middle ages the Jews found refuge 
from the persecutors who pursued them 
in other nations of Europe. In the 16th 
century, Poland was the only place that 
gave the Protestant revolution a just 
hearing. Jan Zamoyski, perhaps the 
greatest of all Poles, expressed this re- 
ligious tolerance when he called together 
his friends who had left the Catholic 
Church; he would gladly give half his 
remaining life to see them return to the 
church, he said, but rather than see 
them return under compulsion he would 
lay down his life. 

The Polish political tradition of non- 
aggression was clearly evidenced in the 
15th and 16th centuries when Poland 
increased her territory threefold and her 
population twofold without intimidation, 
terror, or bloodshed. Her characteristic 
tolerance made other groups, the Lith- 
uanians and Ruthenians, desire to join 
Poland. 

The fate of Poland, the traditional 
friend of the United States, will always 
be of primary interest to Americans, if 
only in remembrance of the heroic work 
of Kosciuszko and Pulaski in heiping the 
American colonies to win their inde- 
pendence. 

Today, the Polish struggle for liber- 
ation is widespread. It is being waged 
on the national, social, cultural, and 
moral levels, where human mind and 
feeling often play a greater role than 
that of bayonet, prison, or concentration 
camp. The characteristics of national 
temperament of which I have spoken un- 
doubtedly will help the Polish people 
endure the present Soviet occupation. 
The tradition of individualism consti- 
tutes an obstacle to the subordination 
of Poland to the Communist system 
which disregards the dignity and free- 
dom of man. 

We will never rest easily, never for- 
get the Poles’ justifiable and burning 
desire for freedom until the yoke of So- 
viet enslavement and brutality has been 
lifted. We look to the day when Poland 
will again emerge a strong, free, pros- 
perous, and happy nation. We know the 
people will never give up their hope for 
the arrival of that day. With the help 
of courage, perseverance, and faith in 
freedom, that day will come, I know. 





Rhode Island Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
is independence day for the great State 
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One hundred and 
eighty years ago tomorrow the State of 
Rhode Island dissolved all legal and 
moral ties with her mother country, 
Great Britain. By repealing an act en- 
titled “An act for the more effectual 
securing to his Majesty the allegiancé of 
his subjects in this His Colony and 
Dominion of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations.” 

On May 4, 1776 Rhode Island formally - 
severed all social, political, and economic 
association with Great Britain. The 
events that led up to these acts of im- 
punity are concisely and authoritatively 
recited in our history books. 

In 1763 the English Government de- 
termined to institute a program to 
strengthen colonial administration, and 
to raise colonial revenue. Each of these 
measures was eminently unpopular in 
America, but the question of a colonial 
revenue proved to be the principal pivot 
of controversy. At the close of the 
French and Indian Wars the British pub- 
lic debt was overburdening and in Eng- 
land the taxpayers were clamoring for 
relief. To help defray the expenses of 
the new colonial policy parliament, in 
1764, passed the sugar act, imposing a 
tax on imports of foreign molasses into 
America. This was the first instance of a 
parliamentary act designed for the ex- 
press purpose of raising a colonial 
revenue. 

The sugar act provoked a storm of 
protest. In spite of these protests, 
parliament proceeded, in 1765, to a still 
more objectionable revenue measure— 
the stamp act—whereby a tax was 
levied on all legal and commercial 
papers, pamphlets, newspapers, alma- 
nacs, cards, and dice. Immediately riot- 
ing broke out, because of these imposts, 
and British goods were boycotted. 

In 1766 a new ministry in England re- 
pealed the stamp act and reduced the 
duties imposed by the sugar act. Within 
a few months however, still another min- 
istry was in power and the attempt to 
raise a colonial revenue was renewed. 
By one of the Townshend acts of 1767 
duties were imposed on imports of glass, 
lead, paint, paper, and tea. Again the 
colonies responded with a boycott of 
British merchandise. 

Colonial] resentment found expression 
in a series of incidents, many of which 
occurred in Rhode Island. As early as 
1764 Newporters climaxed a riot. with 
crewmen of the British schooner St. 
John by firing upon the vessel with can- 
nons. ‘The following year a Newport 
mob, angered by impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen, seized and burned one of 
the boats of the British vessel Maidstone. 
Most famous in this series of incidents 
was the burning of the British revenue 
schooner Gaspee. 

After the Gaspee affair tensions rose 
to a climax. In 1773 Rhode Island 
formed a committee of correspondence 
for cooperation with the other colonies. 
On December 16, 1773, the Boston Tea 
Party was staged to protest a British 
plan for stimulating the sale of taxed tea. 
This defiant action, which caused the 
British to retaliate with coercive legisla- 
tion known as the Intolerable Acts, was 
vehemently discussed and approved by 
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town meetings in Rhode Island. The 
Bristol town meeting boldly asserted 
that the time might come when the peo- 
ple would be provoked to renounce their 
allegiance and assert an independency. 

The colonial spirit of independency 
was the rock on which Britain’s North 
American empire was finally wrecked. 
Accustomed for more than a generation 
to little or no taxation, and to nearly 
complete freedom in the management of 
their internal affairs, the Americans 
were disposed to resent every British at- 
tempt to strengthen colonial administra- 
tion. Free from the menace of New 
France, strong and self-confident, the 
‘Thirteen Colonies prepared to resist. 

In 1774, Rhode Island gave support to 
the calling of the Continental Congress, 
naming as delegates the former political 
rivals Stephen Hopkins and Samuel 
Ward. In 1775, upon receipt of the news 
of Concord and Lexington, the general 
assembly created an army of observa- 
tion—most of the troops later joined 
Washington’s Continental Army. The 
same year the assembly commissioned its 
own navy, consisting of two units, to pro- 
tect the colony’s trade. Before the year 
was out, this force had attacked and cap- 
tured a vessel of the Royal Navy. On 
May 4, 1776, the Rhode Island General 
Assembly climaxed its program of re- 
sistance by formally declaring its free- 
dom from Britain. This action, taken 2 
months before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Philadelphia, made Rhode 
Island the first sovereign state estab- 
lished by Europeans in the New World. 

This formal declaration of freedom has 
been called the “shot heard around the 
world.” 

Our State’s firmness lies in her record. 
Rhode Island still remains the land of 
“firsts.” ‘The circumstances have 
changed the times, but the character and 
determination still lies dormant only to 
be kindled by any sort of tyranny over 
the mind of man. 

Rhode Island is a proud State. Her 
people are progressive and hard working. 
The products of her workmen can be 
found in every part of the world. It is 
the cradle of religious liberty in America. 

We shall continue to be proud and in- 
dependent. We shall continue to work 
for the good of all and oppose all things 
that are not in the public interest. 


The Polish Constitution of 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
certain landmarks in the history of man- 
kind’s efforts toward a society of liberty 
under law which Americans can never 
forget. Just because Americans are 
drawn from the peoples of every part of 
the world, in a special way they find their 
inspiration in the history of those 
peoples. 
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On May 3 we mark the 165th anniver- 
sary of the Polish Constitution of 1791. 
It is a sobering thought that for most of 
those 165 years the Polish people have 
not been their own masters, least of all 
today, when they must bear their en- 
slavement by the Communist tyrants. 
Yet, the spirit of freedom has always 
burned fiercely in Polish hearts, and the 
constitution which they adopted on May 
3, 1791, is a shining example of the em- 
bodiment of democratic principles. 

No celebrations will be allowed in Po- 
land today, but we in America can com- 
memorate this day by reaffirming our 
own dedication to the fundamental pre- 
cepts of the Polish Constitution of 1791 
and by restating our determination that 
the Polish people shall once again be 
free. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1956, is a day of reverence and remem- 
brance for all the people of Poland, and 
their relatives and friends wherever they 
may be, in their native land of Poland, 
or in America, or throughout the world. 
It is a day they remember freedom. 

May 3 is constitution day, celebrating 
the constitution of May 3, 1791, estab- 
lishing democratic rights and religious 
freedom for all Poland’s people. 

We remember our good friends and 
relatives in Poland. In these difficult 
times, we urge them to continue their 
faith and good spirit. We people of 
America have not forgotten them, and 
we look forward to that great day of 
freedom, independent, and justice for 
all the people of Poland which is cer- 
tainly on the way as evidenced by the 
rising spirits, success, and unity of the 
free peoples of the world. 

We salute our friends, the people of 
Poland on constitution day. 

I am glad to include in my remarks 
the following cheering statement of my 
good friend, Judge Blair F. Gunther of 
the Superior Court of Pennsylvania and 
supreme head of the Polish National Al- 
liance in the United States: 

PouisH CONSTITUTION Day, May 3, 1956 

(By Blair F. Gunther) 

These are unsettled times for the peoples of 
the free world but these are times of crisis 
for the people of Poland. While the Poles 
inside Poland are not now able to demon- 
strate openly their intense desire for the 
freedom they have been denied, free Poles 
all over the world and those of Polish origin 
will, with additional vigor, commemorate the 
165th anniversary of the signing of the con- 
stitution of the 3d of May. They call upon 
others with similar feelings for freedom to 
join them in the commemoration of this 
significant event. 

Poland has nurtured seeds of democratic 
thinking since its earliest days. The free- 
dom of the individual to speak, worship, and 
carry out his own work as he chooses has 
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been fought for throughout many genera- 
tions. Poland was one of the first states in 
Europe to elect its rulers by vote of its citi- 
gens. It has ever been liberal in its attitude 
toward religion. It has always strived toward 
a high level of education, and its ideals of 
justice have made it an historic place of 
refuge for many racial groups persecuted else- 
where. 

The Poles have long understood, and still 
appreciate, the feelings which motivated the 
struggle for independence in the United 
States. The sending of numerous sons to 
aid on the field of battle is but one out- 
ward example of the sympathy they felt for 
this young and free country. The same spirit 
which manifested itself here during the 
Revolution brought about in Poland, at the 
same time, the adoption of the Constitution 
of the 3d of May. 

The Constitution of the 3d of May 1791, 
can validly claim to be one of the world’s 
greatest documents of freedom. It was the 
first written democratic constitution in Eur- 
ope establishing the rights of all classes and 
assuring the religious freedom of all groups. 

Those unfortunate Poles locked in by the 
eurtain of iron can only look back silently 
at the past greatness of their country, pray- 
ing also in silence for a reestablishment of 
the principles embodied in the Constitution 
of the 3d of May. Those who can commemo- 
rate this event, by word or deed, must do so 
with increased spirit to compensate for and 
inspire those who cannot. We are all related 
to the fervent patriots of the constitution, 
either closely or more distantly, either by 
blood or spiritually, and our debt to them is 
a great one. Our actions today can be a sign 
of those bonds of kinship, 


The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that it is necessary for me to be absent 
today on important official business, 
when the House has before it the agri- 
culture bill of 1956. The measure was 
not previously programed for this week, 
and in the meantime I made certain 
commitments I am obliged to fulfill. 

I have not missed a single vote in this 
session of Congress on the many meas- 
ures that have come before us affecting 
our farmers. Nor would I miss this one 
today were it not absolutely necessary 
and were it not that I have assurances 
from the leadership of the Republican 
Party that my presence is not necessary, 
as most of the differences on the various 
features of the proposed legislation have 
been resolved, 

Having been brought up on the farm, 
naturally I am inclined to favor any 
sound proposition that would be for the 
benefit of deserving farmers. For a 
number of years I have been a member 
of the grange and of the Farm Bureau, 
and I have been in close touch with the 
various programs that have been ad- 
vanced for the benefit of the farmers. 
I have given considerable study and 
thought to the whole subject, and par- 
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ticularly to the bill now before the 
House. 

The bill before the House is by no 
means perfect in every particular, but 
I do believe that on the whole it will 
make a constructive contribution for a 
solution to the farm problem. Were I 
present today and voting I would, ac- 
cordingly, vote for the bill. 

Agriculture is the leading industry of 
all of our industries. More people are 
employed in agriculture than any other 
business, and more money is invested in 
agriculture properties than any other 
business. 

My votes in Congress have always 
been in favor of giving encouragement 
to this big industry and to the many 
people who engage in agricultural pur- 
suits. My votes have always been for 
legislation which will give our worthy 
farmers a program that is economically 
sound and which will enable them to 
progress and prosper. 





In Tribute to Poland, the First Ally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I consider 
it an honor to participate in the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of Polish 
independence and to pay tribute to a 
heroic people. Today all people of Pol- 
ish extraction greet this eventful date 
with a song on their lips, the Third of 
May Mazurka, and I am sure that even 
though the Iron Curtain alters the tones 
and distorts the words, the echo repeats 
from all sides: “Poland is not dead yet, 
while we are alive.” 

On May 3, 1791, Poland guaranteed 
freedom to all her citizens by adopting 
a consttiution, and became the first 
nation in Europe to have a written demo- 
cratic document proclaiming the prin- 
ciples of human liberty. 

On September 1, 1939, Poland was the 
first nation to take up arms to resist Nazi 
aggression—the first who had the cour- 
age to say, “No” to Hitler. Poland in 
her international policy was faithful at 
all times, not only to the letter but also 
to the spirit of her treaties, and did not 
allow herself to be led astray by the 
Nazi proposal to take part in an attack 
on Soviet Russia, and refused to coop- 
erate in any anti-Soviet plot, abiding by 
her neutrality and striving for peace. 
Yes; Poland was first to fight, and for 
this honor paid dearly with the blood of 
her soldiers, not only in Poland during 
the September campaign but on all 
Allied fronts—in Norway, France, in the 
Battle of Britain, Africa, Itlay, Belgium, 
Normandy, Holland, Germany—on the 
seas, and in the skies over Europe. 

Poland was the first ally. While Po- 
land was the “mother of the United Na- 
tions,” she was excluded from the Con- 
ference of the United Nations, convened 
on April 25, 1945, at San Francisco. Yet 
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of the San Francisco Conference was 
expressed by a Polish king in 1750— 
Stanislaw Leszczynski, one of the early 
protagonists of international coopera- 
tion, who wrote a memorandum on 
strengthening the general peace. The 
thought underlying his plan was that 
the community of nations should go to 
the assistance of any country attacked. 
Likewise, in 1833, Poland’s greatest poet, 
Adam Mickiewicz, proclaimed in his 
works the ideal of the common brother- 
hood of man—a genuine international 
organization. 

The Polish people have always been 
brave to the point of folly and they have 
always been believers in freedom. Time 
and again they have been found defend- 
ing the rights of men and women to live 
their own lives in their own way. The 
Polish people fought against a German 
invader trying to steal other peoples’ 
lands as far back as the year 963. In 
1241 they saved Europe from the in- 
vading Tartar hordes. In 1685 it was 
Sobieski and the gallant Poles who pro- 
tected and saved Christianity from the 
ravages of the Mohammedan sword and 
stopped the infidel hordes from over- 
running Europe and destroying the 
Christian people. The _ liberty-loving 
Poles came to the aid of our American 
Colonies in the Revolutionary War. 


‘Wherever liberty and justice are at 


stake, the sons of Poland never fail to 
rally. Thousands of Polish boys from 
my State fought courageously on the 
battlefields of Korea. 

Poland has always been devoted to 
the cause of humanity. Her contribu- 
tions to human liberty and free institu- 
tions are glorious. She is a symbol of 
freedom and of peace. 

In observing this anniversary of a 
great event in the history of Poland, let 
us recognize that the fate of this old, 
brave, great nation still disturbs the 
world and America. At Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam, we played a role not en- 
tirely compatible with our ideals. Let 
us all hope and pray that Poland, the 
first nation in Europe to adopt a demo- 
cratic form of government, will be per- 
mitted to work out her own destiny un- 
der a government of her own, chosen by 
her own people. 





The Lowest Summit Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New Republic 
for April 9, 1956, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

PARLEY IN A SANDTRAP 

We have talked to several reporters back 
from the Eisenhower-Canadian-Mexican con- 
ference at White Sulphur Springs. Their 
eyes are still popping. The chief executives 
from Ottawa and Mexico City couldn’t seem 
to figure out what it was all about. Neither 
could the reporters. Eisenhower knew; he 
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had come to play golf with professional 
Sammy Snead. The reporters couldn’t kick— 
there was a free bar open all the time—but 
why, after all, were they there? Mexicans 
were happy; they were upgraded. Cana- 
dians were miffed; they were downgraded. 
Otherwise the two had little in common. 
There was no agenda. At the windup Eisen- 
hower scheduled 2-hour individual confer- 
ences with each guest; these were cut down 
to 20 minutes when it turned out they had 
nothing to say. Ike got out on the links 
again. 

Shrewd writers believe that this was smart 
politics. “The average American,” one of 
them explained, “distrusts striped pants and 
diplqgmacy. He favors man-to-man talks at 
top level. It’s what he thinks he wouid do 
if he were President. Ike went out person- 
ally and ended the Korean war, didn’t he? 
How can you explain that the real United 
States-Canadian problems are so technical 
that Ike probably has never heard of them? 
This was good headline stuff and made 
votes.” The conference has been dubbed 
the lowest summit conference. 





Getting to the Top 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, there was a time when a mother 
would tell her son that the way was open 
to the Presidency of the United States— 
that was then supposed to be the top. 

However, Franklin Ford, in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 30 last, 
points out that at least there is another 
road to wealth and riches, even though 
it is not one traveled by the Horatio 
Alger boys. Here is what he wrote: 

Live LIKE Lorps 
(By Franklin Ford) 


If you want to do right by your son, train 
him to be a labor leader. The Lords of La- 
bor, with a capital L, are today’s aristocracy, 
the modern princes of privilege, the well-fed, 
well-clothed, and well-housed. 

Wouldn’t it be dandy if your son and mine 
could be housed, for example, as well as Dave 
Beck, head of the Teamsters’ Union. The As- 
sociated Press says his home in Seattle has a 
swimming pool, a movie theater, and a water- 
fall. About a year ago he permitted his 
union to buy the property from him for $163,- 
000, a real bargain, providing he could live in 
it rent-free for life, and also that the union 
would pay all costs of service, taxes, and 
maintenance. And now he is going to allow 
his truck drivers to buy the furniture for 
$100,000, provided it stays in his house, pre- 
sumably. 

Besides, says the Associated Press, Mr. Beck 
gets $50,000 a year plus expenses, plus “fur- 
nished living quarters in the Teamsters’ new 
$5-million marble and glass headquarters in 
Washington, plus an apartment in a Wash- 
ington hotel.” 

Now, that’s really living it up. And the 
“expenses” cover such things as Mr. Beck’s 
trip to Hawaii with other executives of his 
union, for a business meeting. It wasn’t, 
I’m sure, that these labor bosses merely want- 
ed an expense-paid trip to the hula-hula 
land of romance and moonlight. It was be- 
cause Hawaii is so much more convenient 
and centrally located for a business meeting 
than, say, Chicago. Besides, the AFL big 
brass meets in Miami, where there are lots 
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of night spots, race tracks, and swimming 
pools. So why not Honolulu for the king. 
of the Teamsters’ Union and his princes and 
barons? 

Our President, Senators, governors, mayors, 
etc., hold office only for fixed terms, none 
more than 6 years but that’s the silly Ameri- 
can idea of rotation in office, with a secret 
ballot so the voters can pick the man of their 
choice. Of course, there’s none of that 
stupid democratic nonsense in labor unions. 
The boss stays in for life, and the faceless 
zeros down in the ranks are subjects of an 
absolute monarch. Their only function, be- 
sides paying dues and assessments, is to obey. 

Since today’s kings like Beck, Reuther, 
Lewis, Hoffa, etc., hold in their grasp the 
economic livelihood of millions, and extract 
tribute from them in an unregulated sys- 
tem of private taxation, it seems right and 
just that these regal gentlemen also control 
the social and political lives of their sub- 
jects, and spend their dues money for man- 
sions for themselves, or as campaign funds 
for politicians who will promise to do their 
bidding. 

Yes, the smart thing to do is educate your 
boy to be a labor leader. Then he will really 
be sitting in the pullman diner of the gravy 
train, eating high on the hog. 





The Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues Mr. Roscce Drummond’s column 
entitled “What Next in the Cold War?” 
The column appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune for April 29, 1956. It 
follows: 

Wat NEXT IN THE COLD WAR? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Part of the great debate in Washington 
today is over who’s winning the cold war— 
the Soviet Union or the West? Mr. Dulles 
has been saying that we are winning the 
cold war because the Soviet Union has been 
forced to shift policies in midstream, and 
because the. Kremlin has found it prudent 
to slough off some of the more ruthless coat- 
ings of the Stalin dictatorship. Adlai 
Stevenson has been saying that we are losing 
the cold war because the new Soviet tactics 
are more difficult to cope with, and because 
Soviet enticement and influence in Asia, 
North Africa, and the Middle East have made 
visible headway in recent months. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been saying that we 
can’t really know who is winning the cold 
war because it is impossible at this stage to 
cast up a firm balance sheet. My own in- 
stinct is to feel that, in this instance, Mr. 
Stevenson is nearer right than Mr. Dulles, 
and that Mr. Eisenhower is usefully candid 
in saying that dogmatic claims either way 
are misleading. What is needed, I think, is 
a fresh evaluation of what the United States 
can and must do—militarily, economically, 
and politically—to recapture the initiative. 
The purpose of this column is not to judge 
the cold war but to look at the criteria by 
which we can measure the adequacy of 
United States action as events take clearer 
shape. 

THE BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER 


This is absolutely critical, and this is 
why Senator Sruarr SyMINGTON’s investiga- 
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tion into the scope and pace of United States 
defense production, whatever its political 
motivation, is timely and proper. 

We hear it constantly repeated that we 
are today nearer peace, further from war, 
than 2 or 3 years ago. We hear it said that 
since each side can inflict massive destruc- 
tion on the other, neither will find it profita- 
ble to embark upon war. 

This is absolutely true and profoundly 
misleading. It leads to the suggestion that 
Soviet superiority in some major modern 
weapons is not crucial since we have sufficient 
nuclear arms to make their use by the Krem- 
lin uninviting. This is a perilous premise. 
It is perilous because it is possible to avcid 
war and lose the peace. It is perilous he- 
cause a significant shift in the balance of 
military power to the U. S. S. R. could 
incalculably strengthen Soviet influence all 
over the world and, though never used, 
overtly, could undetermine the will of the 
free world to stand together. 

Moscow talks about reducing its armed 
force, but the United Nations Economic 
Survey of Europe for 1955 reveals that there 
was at least a 12 percent rise in Soviet mili- 
tary expenditures last year, and a continuing 
shift toward heavy industry and armaments. 
In England, Mr. Khrushchev discloses that 
the Soviets have dropped an H-bombh from 
an airplane (we haven't), and reports that 
Russia “will soon” have a guided missile 
with an H-bomb warhead capable of “hit- 
ting anywhere in the world.” We haven't 
Moscow is producing submarines which can 
deliver atomic missiles at a rate far exceed- 
ing our own. 

If this shift in the balance of power con- 
tinues, it could undermine the Free World 
without firing a shot. To permit the balance 
of power to slip away from us is to invite 
disaster. 


THE SOVIET POLITICAL CHALLENGE 


The Soviet Union is today exerting diplo- 
matic and political influence in parts of the 
world where its presence was not felt a few 
years ago—in the Middle East, where its 
arms sales are disturbing; in Asia where, for 
example, Ceylon has just voted a neutralist 
government into office; in the Western Hem- 
isphere, where the Icelandic Parliament has 
called for the dismantlement of the NATO 
airbase. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 


By virtue of its ability to buy surplus 
foodstuffs, which are a drug on the American 
market, Moscow is making its trade-and-aid 
program increasingly felt. 

These Soviet measures are counterable but 
only if the United States is ready to expend 
the resources to keep the balance of power 
from shifting to the Soviet Union; only if 
we are ready to help the newly independent, 
uncommitted nations to achieve political 
and economic progress which will cause 
them to identify their future with the Free 
World. 

There is no present sign that American 
public opinion is yet prepared for this great 
exertion. It will require decisive and sus- 
tained leadership from the White House. 





Giovanni da Verrazano, Discoverer of New 


York Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, April 17, 1956, at’ Oscar Tucci’'s 
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Delmonico’s Restaurant in New York 
City, the annual Verrazano Day was cele- 
brated. 

Giovanni da Verrazano is the great 
Italian navigator who first discovered the 
harbor of New York in 1524. Great 
credit for this public and well deserved 
recognition is due the Italian Historical 
Society of America, of which John N. La 
Corte is the director. 

Oscar Tucci, the owner of Delmonico’s, 
who was born in Florence, Italy, where 
the great navigator Verrazano was like- 
wise born, spoke eloquently of his native 
countryman. Another speaker at the 
Verrazano Day celebration was Prof. 
Edward D. Re, of St. John’s University 
School of Law in Brooklyn, whose elo- 
quent address is of special interest at 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp, I am happy to 
insert Professor Re’s address, which is 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF PROF. EpwarpD D. Re, PROFESSOR 
or Law, St. JOHN’s UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
LAW, ON THE OCCASION OF THE VERRAZANO 
Day CEREMONY IN NEW YorK, TUESDAY, 
ApRit 17, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished and honor- 
able guests, my fellow Americans and friends, 
we Americans who share the noble traditions 
of freedom and liberty, the seeds of which 
were planted on the plains of Runnymede, in 
that fateful encounter between King John 
and the barons, often know more about dra- 
matic historic events of other nations than 
we do about our own. Although one does 
not detract from the importance of knowing 
the history of Europe that is so closely 
linked with the very discovery, foundation 
and heritage of the Western Hemisphere and 
our own country, nevertheless it is felt that 
greater attention should be given to the 
many glorious chapters of American history. 
I say this because I believe that there are 
many chapters of American history that 
should be as well known to us as the signing 
of Magna Carta on the plains of Runnymede. 
Surely many events of American history are 
equally dramatic. It is therefore in an effort 
to instill Justifiable pride in the American 
that we celebrate today the achievement ard 
discovery of Giovanni da Verrazano, an 
achievement destined to become of the great- 
est significance. 


Although Verrazano day is sponsored by 
the Italian Historical Society of America, 
since Verrazano was a Florentine navigator, 
the celebration is in no sense Italian. Like- 
wise, if it were celebrated under the auspices 
of a French historical society, since Ver- 
razano sailed a French vessel under the spon- 
sorship of Francis I, King of France, the 
celebration would not commemorate a 
French event. The celebration, rather, is in- 
tended and must be understood as an Ameri- 
can celebration commemorating an impor- 
tant and dramatic chapter of American his- 
tory. From one standpoint it may be viewed 
as one of the most beautiful events of Amer- 
ican history because it was Verrazano who 
first opened the great portals of New York 
Harbor to the peoples of the world. The mil- 
lions of thankful immigrants who share with 
us the blessings of liberty and freedom may 
gratefully acknowledge Verrazano as the first 
immigrant who made possible their happy, 
fruitful life in this land of opportunity. 

The Verrazano story, like the story of 
Amerigo Vespucci, commences in the beauti- 
ful city of Florence, Italy, for it was there 
that these two great navigators first saw the 
light of day. Although there is some doubt 
as to the year of birth of Giovanni da Ver- 
razano, there is no doubt that he was born 
in Florence, Italy, the son of Pietro Andrea 
and Fianetta Capelli. James Carson Bre- 
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voort, the founding president of the Long 
Island Historical Society and a champion in 
the cause for the recognition of Verrazano, 
sets the date of birth of the intrepid Floren- 
tine navigator as 1480. Others believe the 
year of birth to be 1485. What is of interest 
to us, however, is the fact that Verrazano, a 
courageous sailor, became an experienced 
navigator who entered the service of France. 
In 1508, as a seaman, sailing out of the port 
of Dieppe, Normandy, he took part in the 
discovery and exploration of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

The event that we celebrate today, how- 
ever, commenced about 15 years later. Un- 
der the sponsorship of Francis I, King of 
France, Verrazano was commissioned the 
pilot of the 100-ton, three masted caravel or 
carrack, named La Dauphine. This vessel, 
named in honor of the eldest son of the 
king, under the command of one Antoine de 
Confians, set sail in search for the “blessed 
land of Cathay.” This trip, which led to 
the discovery of New York Harbor, is de- 
scribed in great detail in a letter, in the 
nature of a report, addressed by Verrazano 
to the king, who was referred to in the salu- 
tation as “the most serene crown of France.” 
It is interesting to note that in this report 
Verrazano refers to La Dauphine as “‘Dalfina,” 
being the Italian for Dauphine. According 
to the report, the first landfall on the Ameri- 
can Continent was in South Carolina. He 
followed the coast northward until in mid- 
April 1524 the Dauphine sailed into New 
York Bay. The report states that, after 
cruising the shoreline about 300 miles, “we 
found a very agreeable site located within 
two small prominent hills, between which 
flowed to the sea a very great river, which 
was deep within the mouth.” This is prob- 
ably the very first recorded description of 
what is today the Bay Ridge hills of Brooklyn 
and Staten Island. Having entered the river 
in a small boat, Verrazano adds: “The peo- 
ple clothed with feathers of birds of various 
colors, came toward us joyfully, uttering very 
great exclamations of admiration, showing 
us where we could land with the boat more 
safely.” After entering the river “within 
the land * * * in an instant, as is wont to 
happen in navigation, a gale of unfavorabie 
wind flowing in from the sea” forced Ver- 
razano “to return to the ship, leaving the 
said land with much regret because of its 
commodiousness and beauty.” 

Although unfortunately he was forced to 
leave quickly, he nevertheless had named 
the areas that he had described. He named 
the place Angouleme, since, prior to his 
succession to the throne, the king had been 
the Count of Angouleme. In the words of 
Verrazano’s report: “We called it Angouleme, 
from the principality which thou attainest 
in lesser fortune, and the bay which that 
land makes, Santa Margarita, from the name 
of thy sister, who vanquishes the other ma- 
trons of modesty and art.” 

This story may very well be given the 
name selected by Monsieur Jacques Habertt, 
“When New York was called Angouleme.” 
Others may prefer Santa Margarita, but the 
story is nevertheless American. It is the 
story of an intrepid navigator who first set 
eyes upon the Narrows and New York Har- 
bor 85 years before Henry Hudson’s Half 
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Moon sailed up the Hudson River to its 
navigable headwaters at the present site 
of Albany. It was therefore entirely be- 
fitting and proper, in October 1909, at the 
time of the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
New York, that a statue to Verrazano was 
unveiled and erected here in Battery Park. 

Although the Verrazano monument was 
temporarily removed during the operations 
connected with the digging of the Brooklyn 
Tunnel, happily, it was subsequently re- 
stored here in Battery Park—to a place of 
prominence and dignity. In this connec- 
tion all Americans owe a debt of gratitude 
to those historians and civic-minded persons 
who have generously given of their time 
and effort to make known this Verrazano 
story not only to New Yorkers but to all 
Americans. This debt is owed to men such 
as Brevoort, Greene, Carli, de Costa, and 
Habert. Brooklynites may be _ especially 
proud of James A. Kelly, Brooklyn borough 
historian, who had dramatized the achieve- 
ment of Verrazano with such enthusiasm 
that it was almost inevitable for the Italian 
Historical Society of America, founded by 
Mr. John N. LaCorte, to perpetuate the mem- 
ory and discovery of Verrazano. 


Due recognition has been given to this 
glorious event of American history by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner who, in his proclamation 
proclaiming today Verrazano Day in the city 
of New York, urges “all citizens to do fit- 
ting honor to the memory of Giovanni da 
Verrazano for having been the first to enter 
this great harbor and gateway to the land 
of golden opportunity which has long shone 
as a beacon light to the oppressed peoples 
of a sad and troubled world.” 

Through the very gateway described by 
Verrazano, only 432 years ago, millions have 
passed to reap the rich harvest of freedom 
and liberty. Today that gateway assumes 
more than merely commercial and material 
importance. Rather, it represents the great- 
ness that is America for in the center of 
that same gateway there stands the sym- 
bol of American democracy and the Amer- 
ican way of life—the Statue of Liberty. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). : 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). R 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where . 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in, attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS — 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Astute Advice of Secretary Brucker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
everyone in this important legislative 
body knows of the outstanding ability 
of our great Secretary of the Army—the 
Honorable Wilber M. Brucker. Since 
assuming his tremendous responsibility, 
Secretary Brucker has worked unceas- 
ingly to improve the defense of our Na- 
tion. Having fought gallantly during 
World War I in the United States Army, 
our distinguished Secretary is well aware 
of the vital role that the Army plays in 
all wars. 


On April 27 Secretary Brucker de- 
livered an inspiring speech at Fort Knox, 
Ky., in which he offered the Nation sage 
advice. So important were his words 
that I wish to here insert his speech in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


TEAMWORK: THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY 


(Remarks by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, United 
States Armor Association, Fort Knox, Ky., 
April 27, 1956) 

It is inspiring to be here at Fort Knox, 
and to meet with leaders of our Army, and, 
in particular, of our armored striking force, 
which is so important an element of our 
great Army team. I emphasize the word 
“team” because consummate teamwork all 
along the line—as you have so often demon- 
strated in the fires of war—is the keystone 
of the Army’s ability to discharge its tre- 
mendous responsibilities for the defense of 
our Nation. 

I am reminded of a verse of the well-loved 
Caisson Song: 


“Cavalry, boot to boot, 
We will join in the pursuit, 
While those caissons go rolling along.” 


The spirit expressed in those lines, with 
their nostalgic flavor of the old Army, must 
always be the ruling spirit of our new Army— 
the Army of tomorrow—firmly joined, man 
and man, arm and service, in the pursuit of a 
common purpose. 

We must not make the disastrous mistake 
of underestimating the task that faces our 
Army today. Despite the ostensible “new 
look” of the Communist conspiracy—its 
freshly gilded promises and tawdry smiles, 
its artful retreading of belligerence into 
benevolence—there is not the slightest evi- 
dence to justify a belief that the Communists 
have modified in any degree their ruthless 
determination to subjugate the entire free 
world by whatever means they can. Back- 
ing that determination is the steel of the 
largest mobilized armed forces on earth, 
growing in size and power with each passing 
day. 

“The vast Soviet military establishment 
has not been scrapped,” President Eisen- 
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hower warned America only a short time ago. 
“On the contrary,” he said, “the Soviets and 
their Communist allies are increasing the 
strength and effectiveness of their armed 
forces, and are providing them with equip- 
ment of the most modern design. The 
threat implicit in this vast aggregation of 
military power still casts an ominous 
shadow over the world.” 

The United States Army is a vital part of 
our defense against this massive threat. It 
is the hard core of our security. It is a cen- 
tral element of the greatest system of collec- 
tive protection against a common foe that 
has ever been created—a system in which our 
country is now associated with 45 other 
nations. 

Over 40 percent of our troops are deployed 
overseas in 73 countries in support of our 
global commitments. In Europe and Asia, 
standing guard with the troops of our allies, 
they form tangible barriers to any aggressive 
moves by the vast armies of Soviet imperial- 
ism. These men in the Army uniform con- 
stitute visible proof to the leaders of the 
Communist conspiracy that we mean exactly 
what we say—that we steadfastly intend to 
resist aggression in any form. Their mere 
presence stimulates the morale and stiffens 
the resolution of our friends by constantly 
reminding them that we are in this together, 
and that we intend to see it through to- 
gether, come what may. In addition, our 
Army is helping to train more than 200 Allied 
divisions, a very substantial portion of the 
free world’s collective strength. 

The paramount purpose of our whole de- 
fense team is to deter aggression—to prevent 
war—but we know that in order to be an 
effective instrument of deterrence, it must be 
prepared to fight and to win under any cir- 
cumstances. The evidence of its ability to 
do so must be so clear and so convincing that 
a potential enemy cannot fail to realize in 
advance that resort to armed attack would 
prove to be a most costly mistake. 

If it should come to actual fighting—if our 
best efforts to prevent the outbreak of war 
should prove futile—the major combat bur- 
den would sooner or later fall, as always, 
upon our ground troops. No technological 
advance has diminished their importance. 
Weapons, equipment, and tactics have all 
been revolutionized more than once in the 40 
years since I slogged through the mud of 
France in World War I with the Rainbow 
Division, but the fundamental role of the 
Army as we knew it then has never changed. 
It is the component of the defense team 
which has the means and capability needed 
to gain and to maintain control over an 
enemy’s land, his resources, and his people; 
in other words, not merely to wreak destruc- 
tion upon him but actually to conquer him, 
which is the ultimate wartime goal of all 
military action. 

Since the days of the cave dwellers men 
have been devising new, more ingenious, and 
ever more lethal weapons of war with which 
to extend their capabilities, but nothing has 
yet been devised to replace man himself. As 
long as man lives on the land, and depends 
upon it for his sustenance, final victory in 
any military conflict will have to be gained 
on the ground. It will be gained by men who 
meet the enemy face to face and dig out the 
very roots of his resistance. The notion that 
wars can be won by remote control—with 
pushbuttons—is a dangerous myth, If en- 


couraged, it can lead only to psychological, 
spiritual, and downright physical unpre- 
paredness for the realities of military conflict. 

In the event of war—no matter what kind 
of a war it might be, no matter what might 
transpire in its initial stages—our Army 
must be ready to play its full part as a domi- 
nant force. It must be prepared to fight 
successfully against any aggressor, any time, 
anyplace, and on any terms. It must be 
capable of fighting an all-out war. It must 
als6 be capable of coping with an urban 
riot, a remote brushfire war, an attempted 
seizure of power through military pressure, 
or any other device of military aggression 
contrived by the Communist mind. It must 
be equally as ready to fight a war in which 
atomic weapons are used, or are not used. 
In short, it must never allow itself to become 
irrevocably committed to any one concept 
of war, to any particular family or type of 
weapons, or to any inflexible tactical doc- 
trine. 

The ability of the Army to carry out its 
mission successfully is one of the most im- 
portant measures of our national security. 
As members of the Army, we can be proud 
of what is being accomplished throughout 
our whole organization to make it ready for 
whatever tasks, or whatever magnitude, it 
may face in the critical years to come. We 
can see on every hand the results of dynamic 
thought, unremitting research, and positive, 
energetic action within every branch of the 
service, which will give the Army as a whole 
the means to be the fastest moving, hardest 
hitting Army in the world—a military force 
of incomparable power and. Versatility—a 
reliable and ready Army which is an indis- 
pensable part of the Nation’s first line of 
defense. 

Major emphasis is being laid at the present 
time upon the development of atomic weap- 
ons precisely tailored to the Army’s needs. 
Weapons of this nature now in the hands of 
using units—the Corporal and the Honest 
John—give us a valuable interim capability, 
but they constitute only a beginning. In 
the not-too-distant future we will have 
whole families of guided missiles, ballistic 
missiles, and rockets to supplement the big 
guns with which our troops are armed. They 
will give our artillery the vastly increased 
range and effect necessitated by the require- 
ments of the huge atomic battlefield. One 
example is the 1,500-mile IRBM Jupiter, 
which is now being developed jointly by the 
Army as a ground-launched weapon, and by 
the Navy for surface ship and submarine use. 
We are making such substantial progress 
with this high-priority project that the time 
necessary to develop the range we seek, cou- 
pled with the accuracy we have already at- 
tained, will be cut to a minimum. Units 
are being organized to utilize the shorter- 
range Redstone, the accurate experimental 
vehicle leading to Jupiter. 

We believe that we should have in our 
arsenal an adequate supply of atomic weap- 
ons which can be used with discrimination 
against close-in as well as distant pinpoint 
targets, with complete accuracy under the 
most adverse conditions of weather and vis- 
ibility. They will make it possible for us to 
support our troops adequately under any cir- 
cumstances without unnecessary wholesale 
destruction, without the annihilation of large 
segments of the population—which might 
well be a friendly population—within an 
area of combat. 
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We are not overlooking the importance 
of intensified research and development in 
the field of nonatomic weapons as well, be- 
cause they are urgently needed for a great 
many specific tasks, and will be for as long 
as we can foresee. We will never turn our 
backs upon any weapon or family of weapons 
until we have something definitely better in 
every important respect which performs the 
same function. We must always insure that 
the Army has the means at hand to apply 
the exact amount of force required to deal 
with every situation—from the silent thrust 
of a bayonet to the detonation of the most 
powerful guided missile. 

The attainment of maximum mobility, 
both tactical and strategic, is one of our 
primary objectives. It would be a prime 
factor of success in any war we might have 
to fight. The traditional ground mobility 
and tremenodus shock power of armor take 
on new significance in the light of the re- 
quirements of the atomic battlefield. Armor 
will play a very important role in any war 
of the future. However, all elements of the 
combat commands of the atomic field army— 
infantry, engineers, and all forms of artillery, 
as well as armor—must be able to move 
swiftly to the attack from dispersed positions 
in order to exploit to the full the effects of 
our atomic firepower. Faster, lighter, more 
versatile ground vehicles are being provided 
to give them that capability. Air vehicles— 
including the “Flying Boxcars” which drop 
our paratroopers, the new assault transports 
which can land infantry on any reasonably 
level field, the Army’s own organic helicopters 
which can put down men and supplies on 
the roughest and most inhospitable terrain— 
all these are literally giving wings to our 
ground troops. 

In order to carry out its mission success- 
fully, the Army must also be able to trans- 
port its major units by air over long dis- 
tances, between continents and across oceans. 
We have made considerable progress in at- 
taining that degree of mobility. We know, 
for example, that if the need arose and we 
were assigned the requisite transport air- 
craft, we could fly an entire airborne division, 
together with its essential automotive equip- 
ment and organic artillery, from the United 
States to any part of Europe or Asia. We 
could get it there in time to dominate a 
dangerous situation before it got out of hand. 
We look forward to the time when it will be 
practicable to move armored units with equal 
facility. 

A high-priority undertaking to which it is 
imperative that the whole Army address its 
best efforts is the building of an adequate 
Reserve. The armored center has played an 
impressive part in the Reserve program. Due 
in large measure to the accomplishments of 
the officers and men here at the home of 
armor who participated in the training of 
the first experimental UMT unit in 1947, a 
ground swell of sentiment in favor of more 
widespread military training along the lines 
contemplated by the Congress when it orig- 
inally passed the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act began to develop. Now we 
have the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, with its 
6 months’ trgining feature, which for the 
first time provides a definite and equitable 
means of building a strong, vitalized Re- 
serve. Again the armored center is doing a 
splendid job in training many of the young 
Americans who have enlisted in the Reserve 
under this program. 

Military Reserve Week, which is being ob- 
served throughout the country this week, is 
helping to focus the attention of the Nation 
upon the intensive efforts being made to 
build up our vital trained and ready Reserve 
forces, both the Army Reserve and our splen- 
did National Guard, the backbone of our Re- 
serve strength, which now numbers over 
400,000 well-trained and well-equipped troops 
of high morale, and is growing rapidly. 
Already more than 28,000 young men have 
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enlisted in the Army Reserve, and they are 
coming in at the present time at a rate of 
over 1,100 a week. It is proving to be some- 
thing that appeals to young Americans, and 
those I have observed in training in various 
camps are making splendid soldiers, fully 
worthy of the honored uniform they wear. 
The program is rolling, and it is up to all of 
us to put forth every effort to keep it rolling 
and gathering momentum. The success of 
this program must be a prime concern of 
every member of the Army. 

It is going to take teamwork of the finest 
kind to accomplish all the tough and tedious 
tasks that lie ahead of us today. I recall 
the story of a small attack group of the 
25th Division which was working its way 
up a hill in Korea toward a platoon objec- 
tive. A private who was leading the group 
used up his grenades on an enemy foxhole 
halfway up the ridge and yelled for others 
in the group to pitch him some more. Work- 
ing together with the precision of an infield 
tossing the ball around, they kept him sup- 
plied through the air. The group advanced 
in short bounds with perfect coordination. 
The leader would catch a grenade, pull the 
pin, and throw it. The group dropped flat 
until it exploded and then tossed him an- 
other grenade, and the action was repeated. 
Eventually the group successfully fought its 
way to the top of the hill. The whole ma- 
neuver was perfectly executed because these 
were good soldiers who quickly grasped a 
situation and knew how to work together 
as a team to achieve their objective. 

This epitomizes the team spirit which must 
permeate the Army at all levels of command. 
Teamwork does not mean merely coopera- 
tion. It involves a far closer welding of 
purpose and effort, a true yielding of the 
individual point of view to the success of 
the team as a whole. 

During this critical era, the ability of the 
Army to do its job is of especially grave con- 
sequence to America. Every person con- 
nected with it owes no less than undivided 
allegiance to the team. Each of us must 
have a spirit of unqualified dedication, and 
singleness of devotion to this great Army 
that will stamp us as worthy in the tremen- 
dous days that lie ahead. Every job and 
every branch is of great importance. I 
served as an infantryman, and I am proud 
of the Infantry, but I am sure it would not 
accomplish very much without the rest of 
the team solidly behind it. 


There is no room anywhere within the 
structure of our Army for any narrow self- 
interest which subtracts from the effective- 
ness of the Army as a team. I am by no 
means selling honest competition short. 
Competition is highly commendable when it 
impels a man or an organization to do the 
best possible job—to outstrip all others in 
excellence of performance. 


The professional associations of the several 
arms and services—such as your Armor Asso- 
ciation—have, through the years, zealously 
promoted this branch competence and con- 
tributed substantially to the effectiveness of 
the Army as a whole. There is a real and 
continuing need for them. There is also a 
challenging need—well expressed in an edi- 
torial in your magazine, Armor, which re- 
cently came to my attention—for a dynamic 
association, composed of members of all 
branches, which can and will speak with one 
powerful voice for the entire Army, and help 
to tell the Army’s story to the Nation. All 
of us, both individually and collectively, 
have a solemn and inescapable obligation to 
the American people whom we serve to be 
as articulate as we possible can, to make 
crystal clear the cold facts about military 
security as we know them so well, to spell 
out the vital part the Army team is play- 
ing in the attainment of our national objec- 
tives. With a view to filling the need you 
have recognized for an all-inclusive organiza- 
tion, the Association of the United States 
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Army was formed some months ago to pro- 
vide a common meeting ground for the com- 
bat arms and technical and administrative 
services. It seems to me that if the Armor 
Association were to join with it—without, of 
course, losing its separate identify as a pro- 
fessional association—attainment of that one 
voice we all so earnestly desire would be 
brought one long step nearer. 

The Army has a tremendously important 
job, a job it is fully capable of doing, but we 
must continue with unflagging zeal to seek 
improvement all along the line. This is the 
forward-looking and forward-thinking Army 
of tomorrow, and we must keep it so. We 
respect the past. We derive inspiration 
from countless examples of the courage and 
devotion which have made the Army great, 
but our watchword must always be: ‘For- 
ward.” 

We must be ever ready and willing to cut 
a new pathway through any jungle growth 
of custom, of precedent, or of tradition that 
blocks the march of true progress. The Army 
team has a splendid example of forward- 
thinking of the person of armor’s own George 
Patton. The foresight, strength, and deter- 
mination which were so characteristic of the 
soldier whose creed was “In yourself demand 
the impossible” are doubly essential today. 
We must ever press on toward higher and 
seemingly impossible goals. We can never 
reach so lofty a plateau of accomplishment 
that there will not be looming above it an- 
other challenging mountain. 

There is an old proverb that says: “An army 
is maintained for a thousand days so that 
it may be used on one particular morning.” 
Each of us has a vital, personal responsibility 
to make certain that if the particular morn- 
ing should dawn when the United States 
Army must fight again in defense of this 
Nation, it will be ready. 





1956 Farm Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10875) to enact 
the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I can explain these amendments very 
briefly. 

The first one strikes out the following 
language on page 26, line 19: “for imme- 
diate reference to the Committees on 
Appropriations of the Senate and House 
of Representatives.” That is the lan- 
guage that comes out. 

I understand that that will be done 
in ordinary routine fashion, therefore 
the language is not needed at all and 
should be deleted from this bill. 

The same situation applies with ref- 
erence to the language on page 38 which 
has the same purpose and provides sub- 
stantially the same thing. The language 
that we are striking out is just this: 

Any bill or joint resolution embodying the 
recommendations presented to the Congress 
under subsection (b) shall, upon introduc- 
tion in the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Senate or the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be. Such 
committee shall proceed as expeditiously as 
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possible to consider such bill or joint reso- 
lution. 

(2) This subsection is enacted by the Con- 
gress (A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such shall 
be considered as part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, and (B).with full recog- 
nition of the constitutional right of either 
House to change such rules (so far as they 
relate to the procedure in such House) at 
any time, in the same manner and to the 


’ same extent as in the case of any other rule 


of such House. 


Now that, too, is exactly what will 
happen even if this language is deleted. 
The Committee on Agriculture certainly 
would proceed expeditiously and I am 
certain that the Speaker of this House 
would properly and promptly and ap- 
propriately exercise the powers of his 
office in making these references. It 
seems to me the language is objectionable 
and should be taken out. 





Poland’s Constitution Day 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a warm and pleasant day in Warsaw 
on that May 3 of 1781, when the Sejm— 
Parliament—was called to meet. Quite 
a few of the deputies were still vaca- 
tioning on their private estates, scattered 
all over the country. Some citizens and 
the gentry who had gathered around the 
tables in Fukier’s wine cellar, knew that 
something was brewing at the Sejm— 
what exactly, they did not know. 

An old politician from out of town re- 
marked, ‘““‘The King is going to talk on 
some very important matter.” He elab- 
orated further, “that they will give equal 
rights to the peasants, commoners, and 
Jews.” - 

Someone velled from the back, “That 
will be the day.” And deep in the cor- 
ner lying under the table a nobleman 
reached for his sword declaring: “That 
will never happen, never, as long as I 
live.” 

It was close to 11 a. m. on that memo- 
rable morning. The tension of the 
crowd assembled in the Sejm seemed to 
mount. In the galleries, spectators were 
chattering, men and their ladies dressed 
in their finest outfits were looking at one 
another, trying to read each others 
thoughts as to the big question: ‘Are you 
for, or against the new idea?” 

What this great new and progressive 
idea was we will not repeat here. Year 
in and year out, we have hailed this great 
Polish Charter. It was equal to any 
other democratic legislature in existence 
in those days. We have mentioned its 
democratic character throughout, and I 
doubt that there is any need for repeti- 
tion. 

With the sound of the bell striking 11 
o’clock at St. John’s Church, King Stan- 
islaw August Poniatowski, followed by a 
train of some 200 noblemen, officers of 


s 
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the guard, and royalty, entered the 
Sejm. Dressed in his favorite uniform 
of the cadet corps, he slowly proceeded 
toward the throne. Those opposed to 
the proposed program had threatened to 
take drastic measures in case a new order 
should be adopted. The chamberlain of 
the court and many a nobleman kept 
their hands ready on the hilt of their 
swords in case of disorder. The throne 
was protected by guards of the court and 
Ulan lancers. At the center door also, 
at the end of the assembly hall, stood the 
Sejm’s marshal, and right behind him 
Prince Gen. Joseph Poniatowski and 
General Golgowski, guarding the exit 
against anyone who might try to get 
away after having caused the slightest 
disturbance. As the King ascended to 
the throne, the people in the galleries 
rose to their feet to get a glimpse.of him. 
Some person yelled, “Long live the King,” 
and the crowd in a spontaneous outburst 
began to hail their monarch. The op- 
position remained silent. Their facial 
expressions were hostile, as if judging a 
foe on the battelefield. 

Malachowski, the president of the as- 
sembly, announced its opening by pound- 
ing his large cane three times against 
the floor, and the historical session be- 
gan. To emphasize the gravity of the 
political situation, telegrams from Polish 
envoys abroad were first read. An out- 
burst of the opposition was heard and 
some of them tried to leave the place 
but were forced back to their seats. 
When finally, after almost 7 hours of de- 
bating, someone rose to read the newly 
adopted constitution, a violent exchange 
of words began. At last they were in- 
terrupted by the King, who rose to his 
feet. 

“The King behind his nation and the 
nation behind its King,’ could be heard 
from the galleries. Soon this phrase 
was picked up by the entire crowd, with 
the exception of a few hostile deputies. 
King Stanislaw August rose to his feet 
and solemnly swore to adhere to the 
constitution: 

Juravi Domino, no me poenitebit—I swore 
to God and will not regret it—and now I call 
upon whose who dearly love their fatherland 
to follow me into the church and there take 
an oath with me praying that God will let 
us succeed and see to it that we will achieve 
our great task. 


While a great crowd with its king 
assembled in the church of St. John, 
some deputies of the opposition remained 
in the Sejm, arguing over their defeat, 
and the merits and disadvantages of the 
new charter. But there were not more 
than about 50 altogether against the 350 
deputies assembled there before, they 
calmly dispersed and went to their 
homes. 

Mr. Speaker, today, 165 years after this 
great event, we once again bow our heads 
toward Poland, and its gallant nation. 
Although, in the last year alone some 
great political changes have taken place 
behind the Iron Curtain and the new 
anti-Stalin drive is in full swing, let us 
not be fooled by this treacherous new 
line. Many top-ranking Communists 
perished under Stalin’s purges and others 
are now being rehabilitated and vindi- 
cated. Not one shadow of doubt re- 
mains in my mind, that this is a new 
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trick and diversion directed at the west- 
ern powers. It is a new policy of smoke- 
screen, largely written up in our press. 
But who are the people leading this new 
policy? Are they newcomers? All of 
them were the closest collaborators of 
that tyrant, Stalin. Without them, one 
man could never have succeeded in wip- 
ing out entire populations, jailing others, 
humiliating and disgracing them. Bul- 
ganin, Khrushchev, Malenkov, Zukov, 
Rokossowski, and so forth, are not new 
names to us. They have come up ever 
since Stalin’s became known here. And 
how about their protectors? General 
Serov, of the infamous MVD, the mass 
murderer of the Baltic Nations? I hope 
that this time we shall not repeat mis- 
takes of the past, and will not be fooled 
by the “angels of Russia’s new regime.” 
The only way we will be able to save 
other thousands of human beings behind 
the Iron Curtain from further unwar- 
ranted cruelty and punishment, is to fol- 
low the spirit of the May 3 constitution, 
to preserve the liberty, and integrity of 
the Polish people. 





The Imperative Need for a Flash-Flood 
Warning System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had so many requests from Con- 
gressmen and others for copies of the 
letter I recently sent to the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations in 
regard to the Department of Commerce 
Weather Bureau appropriations that I 
would like to insert in the Recorp at this 
time a copy of the letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

: House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., May 1, 1956. 
The Honorable PRINcE H. PRESTON, 

Chairman, Department of Commerce, 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, House of Kepresenta- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESTON: I have just finished 
reading the recently issued hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, in regard to the appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce Weather 
Bureau for the year 1957. 

In the accompanying subcommittee re- 
port and bill reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I note with dismay that abso- 
lutely nothing is provided to meet one of the 
major weather problems now confronting our 
Nation, namely, the menace of flash floods. 

It seems incredible—after the most costly 
flood disasters in the history of North Amer- 
ica—that it nevertheless is intended that no 
provision whatsoever should be made by 
Congress to provide our citizens with any 
better protection against the deadly flash 
floods. 

I do not believe that the elected Repre- 
sentatives of these States which have been 
stricken by the disastrous floods of the past 
few years will remain quiet and do nothing 
this year after they have been informed how 
most of the loss of life and how much of the 
loss in property can be eliminated by an 
up-to-date flash-flood protective system. 
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The total savings possible, on a nation- 
wide basis, could be enormous. For example, 
in my own State of Connecticut last year, in 
a single flash flood, dozens of lives and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property could have 
been saved with a fully developed, modern 
high-water-warning service. Within a short 
period of months similar large losses could 
have been avoided in Pennsylvania, New 
York, California, and other States. 

The size of the flood-loss problem is high- 
lighted by the fact that the annual property 
loss from fioods in major river basins of the 
United States averages more than $300 mil- 
lion a year. Engineers and flood experts have 
estimated that the amount of property loss 
which has been avoided through adequate 
flood-warning services averages about 10 per- 
cent of the total flood loss, which means 
about $30 million of prevented loss a year. 
Despite the huge flood losses mentioned 
above, and the large savings possible 
through adequate warning, there is not a 
single valley in America’that is protected by 
@ modern flood-warning system. Even in 
the Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut, which 
was fiooded in a few hours by the heavy rains 
of Hurricane Diane, a pilot flash-flood-warn- 
ing project is just now getting started and 
already suffers from lack of funds. And let 
us not forget that there are more than 2,500 
valleys in the United States subject to flash 
floods. 

My travels through flooded areas of New 
England have prompted me to ask Congress 
again to do something to protect our people 
from the disastrous flood menace that con- 
fronts almost every State of our country. 

Recently I have talked with engineers, 
meteorologists, hydrologists, and river ex- 
perts on the flood problem and they have 
assured me that for only $3 million (that is 
less than 1 percent of the real annual flood 
loss) it has now become possible to establish 
@ modern flash-flood-warning service that 
will provide the protection needed along 
every river in the United States. 

If it is acceptable to you and the other 
members of the Appropriations Committee, I 
would be pleased to offer a floor amendment 
to the Department of Commerce Weather 
Bureau appropirations for the fiscal year 
1957 that would increase the expense item 
by an amount of $3 million for the establish- 
ment of an improved flood-warning service 
throughout our entire country; or perhaps 
you may deem it advisable to offer a com- 
mittee amendment to accomplish this 
purpose. 

If this added amount of $3 million was 
made available by the Congress, it would 
enable the Weather Bureau to take the fol- 
lowing recommended action: 

(1) Establish five additional district river 
forecasting centers. 

This increase of 5 district river forecasting 
centers would make a total of 14 such cen- 
ters, and would thereby provide adequate 
flood forecast coverage for the entire coun- 
try. 

The river valleys to be provided this new 
and additional flood-warning service, and 
the locations of the respective district river 
forecasting centers, are as follows: 

1. Lower Mississippi Valley: Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

2. West Gulf and Rio Grande Valley: Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

3. California: Sacramento. 

4. Colorado and Great Basin: Salt Lake 
City. 

5. Great Lakes: Lansing, Mich. 

(2) Establish 5,000 cooperative river and 
rainfall observation stations in flash flood 
valleys, with necessary observation equip- 
ment and reporting facilities. 

(3) Establish an adequate research and 
development program in regard to the fore- 
casting of flood-producing rains and water 
supply, in cooperation with other Federal 
and State agencies and universities, 
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(4) Install 20 additional modified surplus 
radar stations in flash flood areas which are 
now more than 150 miles from established 
or planned radar storm detection locations. 

(5) Strengthen professional river stage 
and flood study staffs at existing river fore- 
cast centers by two or more persons. 

The river forecasting stations include 
Hartford, Conn.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Augusta, 
Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Knoxville, Tenn.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Portland, Oreg.; 
and Tulsa, Okla. 

Your support of this proposed measure will 
be greatly appreciated by the millions of 
Americans who live in the flood-hazard val- 
leys of America and who should no longer 
be denied the flood-warning services that 
modern technology can not provide. I ear- 
nestly solicit your sympathetic consideration 
of this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
Memober of Congress. 





Practice Versus Preachment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of May 1, 1956, a very in- 
teresting column written by the distin- 
guished American journalist, Mr. Mar- 
quis Childs, entitled “Practice Versus 
Preachment.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the article by Mr. Childs be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRACTICE VERSUS PREACHMENT 
(By Marquis Childs) 


“The quick admission of Alaska and Hawaii 
to statehood will show the world that Amer- 
ica practices what it preaches.”—Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in a speech in Denver on Sep- 
tember 16, 1950. 

One of the conspicuous—and tragic—fail- 
ures of the decade since the war's end is the 
failure to admit the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska as States of the Union. It amounts to 
a confession that the American system is in- 
capable of further expansion. 

There still might be a chance for the bill 
for statehood for the two Territories, pending 
from the last session of Congress, if the Presi- 
dent wanted to get his administration behind 
it. In the campaign of 4 years ago and several 
times since he has preached the admission of 
Hawaii and Alaska. But practice has fallen 
far short of preachment. 

In the elections recently held in Alaska, 
the voters, by a majority of 2 to 1, adopted 
a constitution anticipating approval of state- 
hood. 

By nearly as large a majority, they approved 
what is known as the Tennessee plan. Under 
this plan, which was used by Tennessee to 
force the issue of admission to the Union 
in 1796, Alaska will go through the motions 
of electing 2 Senators and 1 Representative 
as though it were a State. 

When the 85th Congress convenes next 
January the two Alaskan Senators and the 
Alaskan Representative will be waiting on 
the doorstep demanding admission. ‘They 
will not be seated, but their voices raised 
in a demand for statehood may at last be 
heard. 

Michigan, Oregon, and California all used 
the Tennessee plan as a lever to overpower 
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the forces that more than a century ago 
resisted the westward expansion of the Re- 
public. 

Something of the same division that tore 
the country apart over slavery works against 
the admission of both Hawaii and Alaska. 

Hawaii is an outstanding example of the 
capacity of the races of West and East to 
live together in harmony. The courage and 
the stamina of the Nisei in World War II 
were legendary. These men of mixed in- 
heritance proved in the heat of battle their 
loyalty to a country that had not yet granted 
them full citizenship. 

Yet the suspicion of race lurks behind 
the conventional arguments against state- 
hood, particularly among southern Demo- 
crats. The same suspicion works against the 
Eskimo in Alaska. 

Among some members of the world’s most 
exclusive club, namely, the Senate of the 
United States, there is implacable opposition 
to letting down the bars to foreigners. 

Racial prejudice coincide with certain 
powerful economic interests to insure a road- 
block big enough, regardless of the actual 
voting strength in Senate and House on 
statehood, to hold it back southern Demo- 
crats and conservative Republicans in this 
instance, as in so many others, form a work- 
ing coalition exercising a veto power. Al- 
though it is not at all fashionable to speak 
about it, this is the focus of the stalemate 
that prevails in s0 many areas. 

Although they have no proof for it, many 
Alaskans firmly believe that President Eisen- 
hower has been influenced against statehood 
for Alaska by his good friend and close asso- 
ciate, Gen. Lucius Clay. 

Clay is chairman of the board of the Con- 
tinental Can Co., which has close ties to 
the Alaska canned salmon industry. If one 
can believe the story of resentful Alaskans, 
Clay persuaded the President that Alaska 
was not yet ready for statehood. 

The fear of the salmon fishing industry 
is that if Alaska should become a State, the 
industry would be subject to restrictive 
regulations that would really be enforced. 

In a fiery speech at Alaska’s constitutional 
convention last November, Ernest Gruening, 
governor of Alaska from 1939 to 1953, charged 
that Alaska was America’s colony and sub- 
ject to the same kind of colonial exploita- 
tion this country denounces when practiced 
by European powers. 

As a result of discriminatory legislation, 
according to Gruening, Alaskans pay higher 
freight charges, higher wharfage and long- 
shoring charges, and higher maritime 
charges than anywhere else. 


This increases the cost of living above 
the national average which, in turn, restricts 
the population and helps to keep Alaska in 
the status of a colony. 

“If there is a clearer and louder example 
of colonialism anywhere,” Gruening said of 
the Federal law covering Alaska shipping, 
“let it be produced. Here is a clear case 
where the Government of the United 
States—through its legislative branch which 
enacted the legislation, the executive branch 
through the President, who signed it, and 
the judicial branch which, through its 
courts, upheld it—imposed a heavy finan- 
cial burden on Alaskans exclusively for the 
advantage of private business interests in 
the mother country.” 

In the case for statehood, a distinction 
has long been made between Alaska and 
Hawaii. The latter, it has been argued, is 
far more ready for statehood with a rapidly 
growing population, industry and agricul- 
ture in striking contrast to Alaska with its 
unpopulated areas of forest and mountain. 

A bill granting statehood to the two terri- 
tories has been bottled up in a subcommittee 
for many months. The chances for action 
at this session are virtually nil. But the 
hope that springs eternal is that in the new 
Congress next year, practice will finally 
catch up with preachment. 
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1956 
The Farm Bill 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 10875) to enact 
the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
think every member of the Committee 
on Agriculture has done his very best to 
bring to the floor of the House a bill 
which they think is appropriate and ac- 
ceptable not only to the House but to the 
other body and to the President. There 
are some of us who feel that the veto was 
unfortunate, and I am one of them. 
There are some who do not feel that way 
about it. Now that the committee has 
eliminated those features which were 
controversial, I hope that by this time 
tomorrow we can conclude our work by 
bringing to the farmers something which 
will be good and something which we 
hope the administration and the mem- 
bers of the other body will accept. 

Without criticizing anyone, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am one of those who is not too 
impressed with the idea of the soil bank. 

I am going to vote for it. I voted for 
it before and I shall vote for it again 
tomorrow; but Iam concerned with what 
is going to happen to the land which is 
taken out of the production of crops and 
put into the bank. And certainly the 
amount of money which will be paid to 
farmers in lieu of crops on allotted acre- 
age put into the bank will not be suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of putting the 
banked acreage into soil-building or soil- 
preserving crops and at the same time 
leave farmers enough to live. The money 
being insufficient I am concerned about 
that land going to waste, growing up in 
weeds, and being subjected to the winds, 
the storms, and the elements, every day 
and every week. 

Then, too, the soil bank idea has the 
effect of paying farmers for doing 
nothing. Good farmers do not want pay 
for doing nothing. They prefer activity 
and actual farming. They do not like 
the idea of seeing their land lie out, idle, 
and playing no part in agricultural pro- 
ductivity. 

I am also concerned with the effect 
which it is going to have on the mer- 
chants in the little farm communities 
of our Nation. Almost all of the smaller 
communities of our country are sur- 
rounded and sustained by active farming 
operations. In these communities down 
my way you will find a little country 
bank, cotton warehouses, a few gins, and 
so forth. Up in the Corn and Wheat Belts 
you will find similar operations. They 
are very heavily dependent upon crops 
produced from nearby farms. On these 
crops they lend money; they handle, 
process, store, and transport them. 
When the lands go into the bank there 
will be just that much less wheat to be 
milled, there will be that much less cot- 
ton to be ginned, there will be less busi- 
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ness at the bank, there will be less busi- 
ness at the country store. Not only. will 
these people feel the effect of reduced 
production but all people of the commu- 
nity will feel the effect of it. 

Maybe it will not work out that way, I 
hope not. On the other hand there are 
many who have some concern about this 
so-called soil bank and its general effect 
on the community life. They have ex- 
pressed the identical fear of its effect. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman made a statement a minute 
ago he might want to qualify. He said 
he expected to vote for the soil bank to- 
morrow. I think he meant to leave the 
impression that he expected to vote for 
this bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, the en- 
tire bill which embodies other provisions. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not 
think the gentleman would vote for the 
soil bank just as that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I am for the 
entire bill. The gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. YATES], asked a question a moment 
ago. I think the answer ought to be de- 
veloped further. In doing so we must 
assume that the soil bank is a fine thing; 
and it may be, I am not sure about it. 

He asked the question if there was to 
be a dollar ceiling on the amount any 
farmer would receive from the bank. I 
imagine that which prompted the ques- 
tion was to be assured that any farmer 
who might own a very large farm would 
not be getting too many dollars from it. 
The gentleman’s premise may be sound, 
but I doubt it. The No. 1 objective of 
the soil bank is to reduce the surplus. 
The theory is that acreage put into the 
bank will be taken out of crops and pro- 
duction reduced below demand. Then 
the crops that are now in storage will 
gradually be siphoned off to meet the 
demand. .The advocates contend that 
sometime in the future, a year or two or 
more, the surplus would soon be ex- 
hausted. So, if a ceiling is placed upon 
any amount of acreage that a farmer 
puts in the bank then to that extent the 
very purposes for which the bank is cre- 
ated is defeated. The more acreage a 
farmer puts in the bank the less the 
production; and the less the production 
the sooner the surplus will disappear. 

Down my way we have hundreds of 
small farmers.. They cannot very well 
afford to participate. But the small 
farmer will benefit indirectly by way of 
a reduction in the surplus brought about 
through the large farmers’ participa- 
tion. The object is to remove the sur- 
plus. A ceiling on participation would 
defeat the objective. 

There is another thing in this bill 
that I am concerned about. The bill 
permits the first year of operation to be 
financed with funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Personally, Mr. 
Chairman, I think an appropriation 
should be made for such. Why siphon 
off the capital assets of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation? 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was established for the purpose of pro- 
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viding money for price-support dpera- 
tions and for that alone. Through other 
inappropriate authorizations, we are now 
gradually depleting the capital assets of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
They are showing up in the balance 
sheets of the Corporation as a loss to 
the price-support program when as a 
matter of fact they are not such a loss. 

Something has been said about the 
$1.25 to be paid for corn, that is, the un- 
limited production at $1.25 per bushel. 
I do not live in the commercial Corn 
Belt but I am tremendously concerned 
about the possible effect. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has told us that 
the trouble with corn today is that we 
have too much, so they have proposed 
the soil bank to get rid of it. Yet on the 
other hand just a few days ago, and it 
was not a part of the President’s original 
recommendation, the Department an- 
nounced that it is going to support the 
unlimited production of corn at $1.25 a 
bushel. I believe you heard the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hope] say, and I 
think I am quoting him correctly, that 
he had some coneern about this inas- 
much as he was afraid that the Corn Beit 
would really turn to corn. The Secre- 
tary also has told our committee, and 
I think he is right—this is one time I 
agree with him—that the reason we have 
had cheap cattle and cheap hogs is that 
we have had too much corn, cheap corn. 
If the Corn Belt should turn to corn at 
$1.25 a bushel, and I think it will, that 
means a tremendous surplus of corn. 
That means the warehouses will eventu- 
ally be filled with it and that means a 
depressed price. It further means that 
eventually the surplus will be disposed 
of at heavy loss to the Government, with 
added troubles for corn farmers as long 
as the surplus exists. 

From what I know about corn, and I 
do not know much, I have been told and 
I have read that the price of hogs follows 
the price of corn. If cory is cheap hogs 
will be cheap. If corn is cheap cattle will 
be cheap. I am concerned about it. I 
thought we were trying to get rid of the 
surplus. Surely this is not the way to 
doit. A high support price on unlimited 
production will undoubtedly increase the 
surplus. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. It is pretty well known 
that cheaw corn always makes cheap 
hogs. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is what I 
have been told. 

Mr. POAGE. And that cheap hogs 
never improve the likelihood of high- 
priced feed. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is exactly 
what I have been told. 

Mr. POAGE. Are we not certain to 
have cheap corn if we deliberately go out 
and put a premium on overproduction? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is also what 
I have been told. 

Mr. POAGE. Does the gentleman re- 
member any other time when we have 
been talking about wanting to cut down 
that we have gone out and tried to re- 
duce our production by deliberately en- 
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couraging production by paying a pretty 
substantial support on unlimited produc- 
tion? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. When you put a 
substantial support price on unlimited 
production it always makes for trouble. 
As I said a moment ago, I represent 
thousands of small farmers. The aver- 
age cotton allotment in my district is 
only about 8 acres to the family. But 
you give them a comparable support 
price for cotton, with unlimited produc- 
tion, that which has now been given 
corn, and they will fill the warehouses 
of this country with cotton. It would 
wreck cotton farmers. It could, and 
may, wreck the Corn Belt. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
us whether or not establishing this price 
of corn at $1.25 a bushel will be an in- 
centive or a detriment to farmers to put 
their land in the soil bank? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Ican only answer 
that on the basis of what some of them 
from the Corn Belt have said to me— 
that it would be an incentive to put their 
acreage in corn and not in the bank. In 
turn, the overall objective—reduction of 
surpluses—would be defeated. 





Insurance Against Flood Damage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
behalf of the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by him with reference to 
Senate bill 3732, a measure to provide 
insurance against flood damage, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN 
O. Pastore, DEMOCRAT, RHODE ISLAND, WITH 
REFERENCE TO 8S. 3732, a Brit To PRovIDE 
INSURANCE AGAINST FLOOD DAMAGE AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


On April 26, the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency reported S. 3732; a 
bill to provide insurance against flood dam- 
age and for other purposes. 

As everyone knows, various sections of our 
country suffered tremendous damage and 
loss of life due to natural catastrophes with- 
in the past few years. In my own State of 
Rhode Island and in the New England area, 
fioods and hurricanes wreaked damage al- 
most beyond comprehension. Scenes were 
graphically portrayed in newspapers, maga- 
zines and on television showing the devastat- 
ing havoc wrought by the floods. The hearts 
of the American people were moved to com- 
passion at the misery which prevailed. And 
from all parts of the land and many parts 
of the world came messages of commisera- 
tion. These- were heart-warming indeed. 
But little could be done by anyone to re- 
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lieve the shocking plight of those whose loss 
of house and home, of faetory, farm or shop, 
constituted a wholly uncompensated disas- 
ter against which there was and cannot be 
adequate insurance protection from private 
insurance companies. Many of these unfor- 
tunate people witnessed the loss of their en- 
tire life’s work. Home upon home was 
swept away and, in many cases, nothing but 
an unpaid mortgage was left in its place. 

The situation thus presented called for 
action—action on the part of all the people 
of the United States. To this end, there- 
fore, the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency initiated a very thorough and ex- 
haustive study of an insurance program 
which would attempt to alleviate the ap- 
prehension of those individuals who were 
unable to secure flood insurance. 

The committee, under the acting chair- 
man, the junior Senator from New York 
{Mr. LEHMAN], visited various stricken areas 
of the country to view firsthand the grim 
results of these floods. Witnesses from all 
walks of life were heard. All proposed plans 
received study and attention. 

The committee visited my own State of 
Rhode Island on November 10, 1955, and 
there as in so many other States and towns 
which were visited, they received the views 
of individuals qualified to speak on such 
an important, specialized problem as disaster 
insurance. 

I personally joined in sponsoring S. 3137 
and 8S. 2768. I understand that S. 3732, as 
reported by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, has taken features from both of these 
bills and from a bill introduced by the sen- 
ior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. 
To me this is a concrete example of the bi- 
partisanship nature of this legislation, which, 
in my judgment, merits the approval of the 
Senate. 

Possibly there will be some who will dis- 
agree with some of the provisions of S. 3732, 
but there is a certain amount of trial and 
error which will be experienced in setting 
up an adequate flood-insurance program. 
This is to be expected. 

This bill would create an agency called 
the Federal Flood Insurance Administration. 
This Administration would be under the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and ad- 
ministered by a Commissioner appointed by 
the President and approved by the Senate. 
The detailed provisions of S. 3732 can be 
more comprehensively explained by the 
members of the committee who worked so 
diligently on S. 3732. 

The need for such legislation is very ap- 
parent. For an individual to see his home 
and personal possessions which he earned 
by strenuous personal industry, washed away 
by a flood, is.a scene which would tear at 
the heartstrings of any human. The trag- 
edy at the present.time lies in the fact that 
no individual can secure compensation for 
such loss. He may secure insurance against 
lightning, earthquakes, and other storms, 
but not against flood risks. Hence, this bill 
becomes more necessary as the days go by. 

In connection with the need for this leg- 
islation, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Providence Journal of Mon- 
day, October 31, 1955, entitled “Writing a 
Disaster Insurance Plan Fast”: 

“The Senate hearings on disaster insur- 
ance, opening today in Washington, come 
as a hopeful sign to flood-weary New Eng- 
landers who have been bearing the brunt of 
nature’s costly extremes. 

“As the hearings progress, it should be- 
come clear that the need for Federal par- 
ticipation in a disaster insurance plan is 
beyond question. There simply is no alter- 
native—except impoverishment and suffer- 
ing. 

“Relatively few persons are vulnerable to 
flood damage, and because of this, commer- 
cial insurance companies have been unable 
to undertake their risks at reasonable rates. 
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As a result, New Englanders will be able to 
recover only a tragically small percentage of 
the estimated $650 million losses suffered this 
year. One estimate, on the basis of earlier 
figures for the August floods, place insurance 
coverage at 10 percent or less of the total 
damages. 

“Sadly, the uninsured losses are the im- 
portant, everyday necessities—homes, furni- 
ture, shops, and factories. They must be 
swifitly restored without bankrupting their 
owners if our regional economy is to remain 
sound. This time, as in the past, the Red 
Cross and the various relief agencies gave in- 
valuable aid to recovery. But still, all too 
many who suffered losses have found them- 
selves unqualified for this aid. Many have 
to borrow to patch up their losses, but such 
loans are a continuing drag on the economy. 
Our residents and businessmen must be giv- 
en solid assurances that they will have cer- 
tain recourse when disaster strikes again. 

“Federal participation in disaster insurance 
will, in fact, be a sort of premeditated relief. 
Because the population at large will be un- 
dertaking the risks of a few, such a program 
will be more in the nature of a subsidy than 
pure insurance, which is a voluntary spread- 
ing of risks. But there seems to be little 
room for disputing it on these grounds. One 
way or another, the entire Nation has always 
responded with relief to its stricken citizens, 
sharing in common the costs of misfortune— 
be it war, plague, or disaster. 

“Nor does there seem to be adequate 
grounds for fearing that Federal disaster 
insurance will be another step in Govern- 
ment encroachment on private business, or 
that Government will ultimately be forced 
to underwrite less justifiable risks. Govern- 
ment in this case will be filling a glaring need 
that private business thus far has been un- 
able to satisfy. This is not encroachment, 
nor could it ever be claimed as a precedent 
for entroachment. 

“The Lehman commmittee should there- 
fore act with decision in drawing up a 
sound disaster insurance plan to lay before 
the next Congress. And it should be enacted 
without delay, for more storms may strike 
before crucial flood-control devices can be 
built. New England will be impatient of 
political small talk, for the survival of many 
of her citizens is at stake.” 

The responsibility of the committee has 
just about been concluded. The members of 
it have worked endless hours, have traveled 
hundreds of miles and have had the benefit 
of one of the most efficient staffs of any com- 
mittee on Capitol Hill. I wholeheartedly 
urge—yes—I even plead with the Senate to 
give favorable consideration to S. 3732 so 
that this measure may proceed on the legis- 
lative path to the other body. 

There have been bills on this subject in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives. 
Possibly if the House receives a bill from the 
Senate, it might further expedite matters. 
Time is of the essence and as the expression 
goes, “Time and tide wait for no man.” 

The livelihood and welfare of literally mil- 
lions of people rest upon this bill. While it 
is not a flood-preventive measure, at least it 
is a consolation for the people of this great 
country to know that the door will be open 
to them to make provision for insurance 
against the risk of flood. In the meantime, 
we can proceed with plans and preparations 
to control or avert the devastation of natural 
catastrophes. 

The Red Cross knows what this problem is. 
The President of the United States knows 
what this problem is, as evidenced by the 
fact that he declared certain areas disaster 
areas during 1955 after these floods had left 
their marks of destruction. 

This bill is not a handout by the Federal 
Government. The premium rate and the 
terms and conditions of any policies issued 
by private insurance companies on the basis 
of Government reinsurance are made subject 
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to the Commissioner’s approval. Private 
companies alone cannot do the job. This 
is evident by a review of the testimony offered 
during the hearings on this legislation. 

The Federal Government must lend a help- 
ing hand with the hope that the experience 
gained can eventually be of assistance to pri- 
vate insurance companies. The gap must be 
plugged until such time as private industry 
can cope with the problem. 

When the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency visited Providence, R. I., I submitted 
a statement setting forth my views. I said 
that the committee was faced with a tre- 
mendous task and I was certain that they 
wished to report legislation which would pro- 
vide a ray of hope for those whose futures 
may be threatened by a repeat performance 
of the havoc which at that time had been 
wrought by Hurricane Diane and other nat- 
ural catastrophes. 

I congratulate the committee for the fine 
job it has done resulting in S. 3732. 

I am very happy to note that this bill re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

This Congress has, through both the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works and the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, considered 
the requests for preventive measures for flood 
control. Now, in order to properly weave the 
various threads of this problem into a com- 
plete cover, we must consider the insurance 
aspect of the flood problem. This has been 
done in S. 3732. If over a period of time it 
found that there are certain provisions of 
this bill which can be improved upon, this 
can be done in a future Congress. 

We must get this program off the ground. 
We cannot do it by further study or pro- 
longed debate and discussion. It is a matter 
of vital concern which requires our prompt 
and expeditious action on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Personally, I can perceive no objections, 
nor have I heard of any objections by Mem- 
bers of Congress, to a flood-insurance pro- 
gram. AsI previously pointed out, the Presi- 
dent saw the need for such a program and 
so expressed himself. Former President Tru- 
man saw the need for such legislation in 
1952. Here in this great body, the matter, 
in my opinion, has transcended party lines. 
It is a case of a national problem which 
must be dealt with on a national scale. It 
is not a problem to be left to the various 
States, because it affects the very economy 
of our entire Nation. If a plant in Woon- 
socket, R. L., is damaged by flood, thus caus- 
ing production to stop, those people in the 
rest of the United States or in the world who 
depend upon that product must go without 
it or consume valuable time at great eco- 
nomic loss in securing a new source of supply. 

The hearts of the American people have 
been touched on numerous occasions when a 
plea has been made by the Red Cross for 
funds to cope with the human suffering 
which resulted from these floods. Basically 
and simply, the problem is—we need flood 
insurance legislation. With this, no one 
quibbles. This is it. 


Further, the problem must be solved on 
a national scale. This is where we in the 
Congress of the United States fit into the 
picture. S. 3732 enables us to carry out our 
obligation to all the people of the United 
States. 


The instrument for relief is at our disposal. 
The Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the United States Senate has put this in- 
strument before us. I urge with all the fervor 
at my command for favorable consideration 
of S. 3732. It will give a lift to those who 
need it. It will bring consolation to those 
who are moved with compassion for their 
fellow man. It wil] show that no problem 
is too big for the United States to overcome 
once it puts its machinery of democracy into 
operation. 
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Address by Hon. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, Before Annual Meeting of 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
which I delivered before the annual 
meeting of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, at Hollywood Beach, 
Fla., on Saturday, April 7, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 


I am delighted to come to Hollywood 
Beach this morning and join in your annual 
meeting. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, as the central organization of one 
of America’s largest and most important in- 
dustries, is doing an outstanding job for its 
members. I have known this for a long 
time, of course, but the size of the audience 
here today makes me all the more certain 
of it. 

I have come here today from our Nation’s 
Capital—one of the two great nerve centers 
of the world. The other, of course, is Mos- 
cow. Decisions are being made—and will 
be made in the next few months and years— 
in these two world capitals, which may well 
decide the destiny of the civilized world. 
In my judgment, it is imperative that the 
citizens of this country understand some of 
the basic issues which confront us. -It is 
only by understanding them that we can 
meet the challenges—courageously and in- 
telligently. 

I happen to be the ranking Republican in 
the United States Senate and chairman of 
the Senate Republican- policy committee. 
As such, I represent 1 of the 2 great political 
parties of our country. We now have a Re- 
publican administration after 20 years of 
control by the New Deal and Fair Deal lead- 
ership of the other party. 

A little more than 3 years have passed 
since this change in government took place. 
They have been short years. They have gone 
quickly. But a great deal has taken place 
in that brief period of time. It is right that 
we stop and evaluate our progress. 

In the first place, we must know what this 
administration in Washington is doing. 
Secondly; we must identify the major prob- 
lems which confront us today, and deter- 
mine how those problems shall be solved. 

I think it is fair to say that this admin- 
istration probably satisfies neither extreme 
in our country—neither the extreme left 
wing nor the extreme right. I am sure that 
the New Dealers are not pleased with it, 
and I imagine that the ultraconservatives 
are not happy either. In my judgment, the 
administration is following a constructive 
middle course—a course dedicated to the 
best interests of the great majority of Ameri- 
cans. My definition of it is: “A wise appli- 
cation of traditional American principles to 
today’s problems.” 

THREE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 

This administration has had to cope with 
a multitude of problems.. If time and your 
patience permitted, I could discuss them for 
hours. However, we can reach some under- 
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standing of the complexities of Government, 
if we discuss three of the fundamental and 
basic issues that confront us today. The 
first and most important is that of fiscal 
stability. Our fiscal health determines in 
great part how successful we will be in our 
approach to the remaining two problems— 
foreign trade and national defense. 


PROGRESS IN ECONOMIC STABILITY 


For the last 10 years, the American people 
have fought a constant battle with fluc- 
tuating prices, fluctuating wages, and infla- 
tionary trends. 

One of the most important developments 
which has occurred in the last 3 years has 
been the economic stability which accom- 
panied the economic progress this adminis- 
tration brought to the Nation. 

A striking example of the byproducts 
which come from sound fiscal policy is found 
in the termination of controls. The calamity 
howlers said that the removal of controls 
would ruin our economy. They insisted that 
without controls we would experience a fur- 
ther inflationary spiral. 

The New Deal planners maintained that 
controls were essential and that the free- 
enterprise system was out of date. They 
told us that if the President dared to remove 
controls on prices, wages, and rents, the 
American wage earner would be the loser by 
$3 billion a year in increased cost of living. 
Fortunately, President Eisenhower and the 
leaders in Congress were courageous enough 
to do what they knew was right. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AND COST-OF-LIVING INDEXES 


The results of their courage are apparent. 
In January 1953, the wholesale price index 
was 109.9. In January 1956, this same yard- 
stick was 111.9. The wholesale price level of 
commodities has risen only 2 points in the 
last 3 years, whereas, in the last 3 years of 
the Truman administration, the wholesale 
price index jumped 12%, points. 

The cost-of-living index in January 1953 
was 113.9. In January 1956, 3 years later, it 
was 114.6—an increase of only seven-tenths 
of 1 percent. 

I can offer no better proof that this admin- 
istration’s doctrine of economic common- 
sense has been effective. In my judgment, 
these figures bear plain witness to the fact 
that free enterprise is the true American 
system. 

STRENGTHENING THE DOLLAR 


Another clear indication of improvement 
in our economic health has been the ability 
to stop inflation of our currency and the 
cheapening of our dollar. 

In 1939, the purchasing power of the dollar 
was 106 cents. By January 1953, the deficit 
financing and inflationary programs of that 
period had decreased its value to 52 cents. 

This depreciation of our currency has had 
devastating effects on wage earners, in- 
vestors, and on the aged who depend on fixed 
retirement income for their security. It is 
a brutal but accurate fact that an annual 
income of $5,000 in 1940 would provide little 
more than $2,500 worth of commodities in 
1952. I hardly need to dwell on this. You 
know as well as I do what cheap money can 
do to the Nation’s economy. 

It is tremendously significant that, since 
January of 1953, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has varied within a range of only one- 
half of 1 cent. That is a record of fiscal 
responsibility. It is this same sense of re- 
sponsibility which makes us continue to 
strive to balance our national budget and 
spend within our means. 


REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS AND SPENDING 


When this administration came into power 
on January 20, 1953, and President Eisen- 
hower assumed the responsibility of leader- 
ship, we were faced with an almost impos- 
sible fiscal situation. We had, carried over 
from the previous administration, contract 
authorizations amounting to over $83 billion, 
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These were actually I O U’s incurred by our 
predecessors and left for us to pick up and 

y. 

T eiaing taking over a business and finding 
$83 billion in bills facing you—and finding 
$83 billion to be $20 billion more than the 
entire income of the business. In addition, 
Mr. Truman had made excessive recommen- 
dations for appropriations and spending to 
the new Congress. The Ist session of the 83d 
Congress cut appropriations by $14,100,000,- 
000 under the Truman estimates. In the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress, we again made 
substantial cuts and the final appropriations 
by that Congress were $27,800,000,000 under 
the appropriations of the 82d Congress. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, a 
balanced budget is in prospect. 

Latest Treasury estimates indicate a $200 
million surplus, although this figure may 
change in the spring after the Treasury re- 
ceives heavy corporate and individual Federal 
income-tax payments. 

Furthermore, President Eisenhower has 
submitted a balanced budget for fiscal year 
1957, with an estimated surplus of some $400 
million. 

The struggle to balance the budget has 
been a tough one. It will require continued 
vigilance to keep the Government from going 
into the red again. 

Later in my talk, I will make reference to 
the Bridges-Byrd amendment, which I be- 
lieve would contribute materially to this 
goal. 

TAX CUTS 

The Republican Party has taken the lead 
historically, in reducing income taxes. In 
fact, it has voted 7 out of 10 income tax 
cuts that have been made since 1913. We 


will cut taxes again whenever it is reasonable. 


and proper that we do so. But first things 
must come first. We would be irresponsible 
and negligent in our duties—if we went 
before the American people and advocated a 
tax cut at this time. It is our conviction 
that fiscal stability is essential to the wel- 
fare of the country, but we will never have 
that stability so long as we spend more than 
we take in. 

The national debt of this country is almost 
beyond human understanding. It presently 
rests at $277,700,000,000. Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey has stated that this debt 
is so tremendous that we owe more money 
than all the people in the world have ever 
owed. 

SIGNS OF A HEALTHY ECONOMY 


The constant efforts of this administra- 
tion to achieve economic stability are good 
signs in government. In my judgment, 
these measures are applauded by all think- 
ing Americans. 

There are other signposts, however, of 
improvements in our economic condition, 
which I invite you to consider. 

More than 64 million Americans are now 
employed, out of a record civilian work force 
of 6614 million. 

More than half of the 47 million American 
householders own their own homes. 

Americans have put aside $85 billion of 
savings in life insurance and own more than 
$50 billion worth of United States savings 
bonds. 

Government and private retirement funds 
for American workers now total almost $60 
billion. > 

Total output of goods and services hit a 
new high in 1955—more than $387 billion, 
and the rate in 1956 may run over $400 bil- 
lion a year. 

Personal income in 1955 broke all records: 
$303 billion, an_increase of $15.5 billion over 
1954. 

Disposable personal income—which is total 
personal income less personal taxes— 
reached an all-time peak of $269.2 billion 
in 1955—rising $14.4 billion over 1954. 
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What’s more, the Nation’s expanding in- 
come was widely shared. Income received 
by labor in the form of wages, salaries, so- 
cial-security benefits, and related payments, 
rose to 75.4 percent of total personal income 
plus personal contributions for social in- 
surance. The share of proprietors fell about 
one-half percent; the share of investors re- 
mained unchanged. 

Meanwhile, the consumer price index 
fiuctuated within a range of less than one 
percentage point during 1955. 

In other words, while personal income 
was rising, the cost of living was steady, 
meaning a net increase to our people. 

Unincorporated firms showed gains, as 
seen by the rise in business and professional 
income from $25.9 billion in 1954 to $27.3 
billion in 1955—an all-time high. 

Corporate profits in 1955 rose above 1954 
by $9 billion before taxes and by $4.5 bil- 
lion after taxes. 

New production records were set in in- 
dustry and related activities, and construc- 
tion expenditures reached a new high of 
$42.2 billion. 

This country has never known such pros- 
perity—either in peace or in war. 

Farm prices and incomes alone are de- 
pressed amid the Nation’s greatest pros- 
perity. 

Average prices received by farmers for all 
products remained fairly stable in the first 
half of 1955. Near-record harvests, how- 
ever, sent the index of prices received by 
farmers downward from June through De- 
cember. 

Another measure of the farm situation— 
the parity index which includes the index 
of prices paid by farmers, interest rates, 
taxes, and wage rates—held steady and was 
at the same level at the end of 1955 as in 
1954. 

Although farm prices and incomes gen- 
erally declines during the year 1955 and both 
farm mortgage and non-mortgage debt rose, 
total farm asset values and owners’ equities 
in these assets increased, chiefly because the 
value of farm real estate continued to rise. 
Average values of farm real estate on No- 
vember 1, 1955, were 6 percent higher than 
a year earlier and above the previous peak 
reached in 1952. 

I believe the farmer is entitled to his fair 
share of the general prosperity. This ad- 
ministration has proposed a far-reaching 
program attacking the principal causes of 
the present farm dilemma. 

These causes are: 1, production and mar- 
ket distortions as a result of wartime pro- 
duction incentives too long continued by 
the previous administration; 2, current rec- 
ord livestock production and near-record 
crop harvests piled on top of previously ac- 
cumulated carryovers; and 3, rising costs and 
high capital requirements. 

Congress is currently trying to write a 
farm bill that will help the farmer share in 
prosperity, and, in so doing, to help assure 
continued prosperity for the Nation as a 
whole. 

There is a further important policy of 
this administration that is a factor in foster- 
ing a healthy economy; the Federal Gov- 
ernment is getting out of business activi- 
ties in which it never should have engaged 
in the first place. Barge lines, rubber plants, 
ice cream factories, clothing factories, paper 
mills, formerly operated by the Government 
in competition with private enterprise, are 
being liquidated and disposed of at a fair 
market price. 

All of these things are signs of a healthy 
economy. Furthermore, they have been ac- 
complished without endangering our na- 
tional defense. 

I want to say just a word about reductions 
in Federal personnel. A little over 3 
years ago, we inherited a great sprawling 
bureaucracy. We found tremendous 
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amounts of duplication. We found functions 
which were unnecessary or obsolete. Since 
that time nearly 300,000 Federal employees 
have been eliminated from the public pay- 
roll. 

When one reviews the progress which has 
been made in a brief period of time in re- 
storing fiscal stability to our country and 
removing the uncertainty of inflation and 
recession, the program has indeed been 
effective. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


I come now to the second of the three 
important issues—foreign trade. 

First of all, I know that we are gathered 
here as people who have common feelings 
on the need for protecting American industry 
from low-cost imports. When the textile 
industry of this country has over two mil- 
lion people working for it, our import prob- 
lems demand not only your attention as 
industry representatives but the attention 
of Americans in all walks of life. 

As Spencer Love of the Burlington Indus- 
tries, one of your spokesmen, recently said, 
“The strength of the American textile in- 
dustry is a part of the strength of America. 
It is a part of this Nation's essential system 
of defense.” No clearer statement of ne- 
cessity can be made when we consider the 
effect of foreign economic policy on industry 
and employment in this country. 

Now, the last session of Congress saw our 
Trade Agreements Act extended for another 
3 years. As you all know, it was the subject 
of bitter debate in both the House and 
Senate, even to the point where President 
Eisenhower felt it necessary to publicly state 
that “No American industry will be placed 
in jeopardy by the administration of this 
act.” 

When it was referred to the Senate, there 
were many of us who felt that our domestic 
industries needed a greater measure of pro- 
tection than was spelled out in the bill, that 
certain changes would be necessary to pre- 
serve the reciprocal and selective principles 
of the Trade Agreements Program. There 
were a great many amendments offered and 
considered. Perhaps the- most constructive 
of these were the nine amendments that I 
introduced with Senator Pastore of Rhode 
Island. 

Of these 9, 8 were accepted by the Senate 
Finance Committee and passed on the floor 
of the Senate. I will not list them in detail 
for you this morning. However, I do want 
to point out that their adoption certainly 
made the bill more responsive to a sound 
and realistic continuation of the Trade 
Agreements Program. 

The present session of Congress has be- 
fore it other legislation which is important 
to all of you, and the textile industry gen- 
erally. I should like to mention just three 
of these bills. I am sure that most of you 
are familiar with them. 

The first of these is known as the Customs 
Simplification Act. It passed the House of 
Representatives late in the last session. You 
should watch it closely for, as it is written, 
there exists the threat of tariff reduction 
through indirection. It could result in our 
present congressional safeguards being cir- 
cumvented. 

I shall not dwell on it at length, but I 
will make the prediction that if Senate floor 
action takes place on it before adjourn- 
ment and there is a possibility that it will 
not—the bill will be modified from its pres- 
ent form in several respects. 

Now, the second of these bills is one which 
the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute and I view with deep concern. It 
calls for United States participation in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

OTC, as it is known, would administer the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade. 
Now, it must be remembered that GATT is 
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an international trade agreement entered 
into by some 35 countries, including our own. 
It has never been approved by the Congress 
despite many efforts. Few people—and not 
too many Members of Congress—fuily rea- 
lize the implication of this bill. 

Twenty-two years ago, Congress virtually 
surrendered control of trade policy to the 
State Department. The results have not 
been happy. Now, by approving OTC, we 
are asked to take the final step and transfer 
that power to an organization subject to the 
control of foreign governments. 

As Roger Milliken, president of Deering- 
Milliken & Co. and a leader in your or- 
ganization, recently testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, “We re- 
gard OTC and GATT, viewed separately or 
in combination, as instruments designed to 
suppress our national freedom in interna- 
tional trade and our freedom as a Nation 
to govern the internal economy of the United 
States in accordance with the Constitution 
and the laws of Congress.” He could not 
have described this situation more accu- 
rately. 

Let me give you just one illustration of 
what I mean. The United States, as a par- 
ticipating member of GATT, would have 
only 1 vote out of 35 in any dispute arising 
over, for example, the revision of tariff 
levels—and not even that if we happened to 
be a party to the dispute. Other countries 
who would participate in such decisions 
with a vote equal in every respect to our 
own would be, to name a few, the Duchy of 
Luxembourg, Rhodesia, India, and, believe 
it or not, Communist Czechoslovakia. 

The President has called for the passage 


of this bill, and as much as I should like 


to, I cannot share his views. I cannot avoid 
the feeling that he has not been fully ad- 
vised as to its breadth and implications. I 
have no choice but to oppose it in the Senate 
of the United States, 

Now the third and last bill I shall men- 
tion is the one that Senator James EASTLAND 
introduced. It has the bipartisan support 
of 62 other Senators, of which-I am one. It 
seeks to do two things: 

1. Have our Government maintain a fair 
share of the world market for United States 
cotton, and 

2. Limit the importation of cotton into 
this country by the establishment of quotas. 

The second of these two proposals is a 
relatively new approach to the problem of 
low-cost foreign competition. As a meas- 
ure of its importance, I think you all know 
that the Japanese textile industry has al- 
ready suggested establishing its own vol- 
untary quotas. You can be sure that this 
proposal has them worried. 

I am not going to hazard a guess, this 
morning, as to what its chances may be, for 
House action must take place first through 
a companion bill. However, there is increas- 
ing sentiment for Congress to look long and 
seriously at its potential. 

Before closing this subject, I want to leave 
with all of you this one word of warning. 
It is this: Those of you who favor the es- 
tablishment of quotas should not be mis- 
led into making any concession on OTC and 
GATT legislation for your own near-term 
purposes. It would be a serious, and pos- 
sibly later, a fatal mistake. 

In any session of Congress, and particular- 
ly in this one, we in the House and Senate 
count on you people to keep us advised. We 
seek your counsel and guidance. It is vir- 
tually impossible to predict accurately the 
trend of events this year. This is a presi- 
dential election year, and much of the time, 
thought, and effort of Congress will revolve 
around that fact. 

We will not have time to do all we should. 
We need advice, facts, and recommendations 
on a broad policy basis. You can help us 
in many ways. Your knowledge of these sit- 
uations can be invaluable to us, The more 
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that you can do as a group, the greater help 
you will be to us in the Congress—and the 
more certain you can be of attaining the 
results that you seek. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICY 


Regardless of the fact that our foreign re- 
lations have improved, I would be unrealistic 
if I did not tell you that we are living in a 
world of crisis. 

We might as well face the fact that the 
American system cannot coexist with com- 
munism. The basic doctrine of communism 
is class struggle. Their eventual plan calls 
for revolution throughout the world. 

We might as well recognize communism 
for what it is—a conspiracy. It is a con- 
spiracy that has been growing for nearly a 
hundred years and there is no reason to as- 
sume that it will end tomorrow. 

I believe we have made some terrible mis- 
takes in dealing with this conspiracy. In 
1945, we emerged from the bloodiest and 
most costly war the world has ever known. 
We emerged as the acknowledged leader of 
the free nations. We had the best-equipped 
and strongest Army, the greatest Air Force 
and the most powrrful Navy on earth. In 
addition, we had sole control of the atomic 
bomb—the new weapon which could be used 
to control the world. 

In 11 short years we squandered away most 
of these advantages. We appeased, we com- 
promised, and we condoned and sheltered 
traitors in our midst. 

We are now faced with the fact that Soviet 
Russia has the capability to manufacture 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, and there is 
every indication that they will use those 
weapons, if and when they consider it profit- 
able to do so. It may not happen tomor- 
row—it may not happen for 10 years—it may 
never happen. However, the potential is 
such that we can never again afford to go 
to war without adequate preparation or the 
ability to wage war. 

In view of these basic facts, it has been 
necessary to revise our planning for national 
defense. It now is apparent that we must 
plan for an indefinite date in the future. 

There are those who advocate an all-out 
crash defense program—more planes, more 
guns, more ships, more men in service, and 
more expenditures. They would have us 
spend 100 billion dollars a year for several 
years. True, we could make this Nation in- 
vulnerable if we turned it into an armed 
camp, but we could lose the struggle against 
communism without a shot being ‘fired if 
we burden our economy to the point of 
breakdown, 

I think the Communists have made it en- 
tirely clear that they hope to participate our 
economic destruction, as an easy and cheap 
means of overthrowing our Government. It 
follows then that we must be realistic in 
planning for an adequate, yet economical, 
defense program. The course we are follow- 
ing now is both logical and intelligent. We 
have abandoned—I hope for once and for 
ali—the old theory of national defense which 
was based on feast and famine. 

As I have indicated, we never again will 
have a year or two in which to prepare our 
defenses. In the same breath, we cannot af- 
ford to spend-ourselves bankrupt. 

BASIC AIMS OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


This is a period of extended tension. We 
may reasonably expect that this tension will 
continue indefinitely. For this reason, we 
have devoted ourselves to a program which: 

1. Provides us with armed forces capable of 
deterring an aggressor. 

2. Providing a well-trained and profes- 
sional defense force, immediately available 
to handle whatever situation develops and 
to repel any national attack. 

3. Establishes an increasingly stronger 
continental defense program. 

4. Establishes and develops a powerful 
military manpower reserve. 
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5. Provides a strong industrial economy 
working for peace, but ready for conversion 
to war. 

6. Increases our superiority in weapons 
and techniques. 

It has become increasingly apparent that 
our superiority must depend upon our tech- 
nological ability. We cannot hope to com- 
pete, on a man-to-man basis, with countless 
numbers of Russians and Chinese. Our 
greatest hope is our continued superiority 
in the fields of nuclear weapons, guided mis- 
siles, and all the other modern devices of 
war. 

I can summarize the national defense pic- 
ture by saying that we are fundamentally 
strong, and are growing stronger every day. 
Yet, this has been accomplished at tremen- 
dous savings to the taxpayer by cutting 
waste and extravagance. 

These three general areas—fiscal stability, 
foreign relations, national defense—are all 
interrelated. Each is tremendous in scope 
and complex in nature by itself. I have per- 
sonal knowledge of the time, energy, and 
thought which must be devoted to these 
problems, and I can give you my personal 
assurance that their solution is a matter of 
the gravest concern to the administration 
and the Congress. 

BRIDGES-BYRD AMENDMENT 


In company with the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia, Senator Byrp, I have intro- 
duced a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Without going into the technicali- 
ties of my proposal, it may be simply ex- 
plained as follows: This legislation, if adopt- 
ed, will require the imposition of Federal 
taxes sufficient to provide for revenues which 
will be equal to appropriations. By this 
simple constitutional amendment, we will 
require that the President submit to the 
Congress a budget which shall not exceed the 
total of the estimates of the receipts of the 
Government during the coming fiscal year. 

In the event that the Congress makes ap- 
propriations which exceed the estimates of 
the receipts of the Government, it shall be 
mandatory upon the Congress to enact 
measures to raise an amount of additional 


.revenue at least equal to the excess of ap- 


propriations over receipts. 

This proposal further provides that the 
Congress shall not recess or adjourn for a 
period of longer than 3 days, until such ac- 
tion has been taken. 

This Nation is prosperous. Our people are 
well clothed, well fed, well housed. We are 
in a period of abundant employment. There 
is Just no reason why we cannot pay our op- 
erating expenses. I should think that every 
American would wholeheartedly support this 
constructive suggestion which merely states 
that the Government is obliged from now on 
to collect at least as much as it spends. 


SENATE BILL 1343 


I have also introduced another bill to re- 
quire that whenever a committee of Con- 
gress reports favorably on a measure au- 
thorizing the appropriation of money from 
the Treasury, that the Department or agency 
of Government concerned submit a printed 
report to include an estimate of the probable 
cost of carrying out the legislation. 

The purpose of this bill is sound in prin- 
ciple and easily understood. Only too often 
Congress has enacted legislation without the 
faintest idea of how much money would be 
required to carry out the intent of the legis- 
lation. 

There is not one of us who would sign a 
contract with an automobile salesman until 
we knew the price of the car. Why in the 
world should the Government pass laws with- 
out knowing how much it is going to cost to 
implement those laws? 

SENATE BILL 1341 


Another of my bills is one requiring that 
every year the Federal budget shall include a 
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special analysis of all long-term construction 
and development projects authorized by Con- 
gress. This analysis would show the total 
estimated cost, the actual or estimated 
amount expended during previous fiscal 
years, the amount needed during the cur- 
rent fiscal year and the amount needed in 
subsequent years. 

With these figures available the Congress 
will have the kind of information which any 
individual needs when he undertakes to build 
a house. Any intelligent person would want 
an estimate of the total cost, how much had 
already been spent, and how much he would 
have to spend in the future. I can see no 
possible objection to giving the Congress of 
the United States this very same information. 

I agree that these measures are not the 
kind which call for headlines in the sensa- 
tional press. They are, in my opinion, much 
more important to our future security than 
s0 many items of sensational but temporary 
interest. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion let me say this: I cannot 
avoid the conviction that the stability and 
national security of this Nation is dependent 
upon a sound economy. 

We must never forget that the Communist 
manifesto, known as the Bible of Commu- 
nism, written in 1848 by Frederick Engels and 
Karl Marx, predicted that economic factors 
would determine the course of history. It 
states that capitalism is doomed to destruc- 
tion because of its inability to maintain a 
stable and productive economy. 

The comrades in the Kremlin hope and 
pray that we will waste our resources and 
spend our way into financial collapse. I am 
convinced that such a result need never 
take place. 

As a representative of a thrifty New Eng- 
land State, with considerable experience on 
the national scene, I am convinced that the 
last 3 years have put us back on the track. I 
feel justified, therefore, in leaving you on this 
hopeful note. 

This country of ours is the greatest and 
strongest on earth. It was made that way 
through the qualities of courage, intelligence, 
morality, and plain commonsense of individ- 
ual Americans. We are sometimes slow to 
act, and too often leave the impression that 
we are soft. The world is beginning to under- 
stand that our humanity is not softness— 
that the fiber of America is no less strong 
than it was in 1776. 


Foreign Aid and the Governor of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
long felt that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


could do with a good column. It is one 
of the few daily publications in the 
United States without the benefit of a 
good column. 

As an example of what might be used 
for the purpose, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a column entitled “The Great 
American Novel,” written by Dan Valen- 
tine and published in a recent issue of 
the Salt Lake Tribune. As many of my 
colleagues probably know, the Governor 
of my State has declined to pay a part 
of his income tax on the ground that 
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the funds were being used for foreign 
aid, to which he objects. 

My friend, Dan Valentine, in his col- 
umn has worked out a fictional solution 
to the problem, which may be more ro- 
mantically interesting than the actual 
solution, which came last week, when the 
Internal Revenue Service exercised its 
lien on the Governor’s bank account and 
collected the unpaid portion of the taxes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Like most men in the newspaper business, 
I have always had it in the back of my mind 
to write a novel. (I have read some of the 
novels written by newspapermen. It would 
have been better if the stuff had stayed in 
the back of the mind.) 

However, I have never written a novel be- 
cause I have never been able to come up with 
a plot strong enough to go 350 printed pages 
and sell for $3.95. 

But I think I will get at it now. Be- 
cause I have finally come up with a plot that 
will knock the bindings off the publishing 
industry. 

It came to me just like that. 

The main character is the governor of 
a State, see? He’s a good governor, honest 
and fearless, and he’s the hero. 

Well, after a couple of chapters about the 
background of this governor, the novel gets 
going. 

This governor decides not to pay his in- 
come tax because he doesn’t waht the money 
going to India and points east. So he de- 
cides to put his income tax in the bank in- 
stead of giving it to the Government. At 
the same time, he decides to run for gov- 
ernor again. 

Well, the Government asks for the money. 
But the governor says no, so they send out a 
handsome young income-tax collector to get 
it. 

This handsome young income-tax col- 
lector knocks on the door of the governor’s 
mansion, but tHe governor isn’t home. His 
beautiful young daughter answers the door. 

“No, no, a thousand times no,” the gov- 
ernor’s pretty young daughter says when the 
handsome young income-tax collector asks 
for the income-tax money. 

Well, meanwhile back at the State capitol, 
the Governor is crating all his valuables 
into boxes to be sent to Alaska. He doesn’t 
think the Government can take ‘em, but he’s 
not sure. 

But back at the Governor’s mansion, the 
Governor's beautiful young daughter is fall- 
ing in love with the handsome young income- 
tax collector, but they can’t do anything 
about it because the Governor will not let 
his beautiful young daughter marry an in- 
come-tax collector. 

This goes on for 5 or 6 chapters, young 
love fighting against tremendous odds. 

The Governor can’t get in the capitol be- 
cause the Federal Government has put a 
cavalry outfit on the front lawn. So at mid- 
night the attorney general sneaks in the 
capitol and takes the official State seal, and 
the Governor goes back to his hometown and 
hides in a coal mine. This coal mine is made 
into a provisional State capitol, and he does 
all his paperwork wearing a hat with a can- 
dle on it. 

Well, meanwhile, the Governor’s son is 
recalled into the Army and given command 
of a brigade, and this brigade is told to cap- 
ture the Governor. 

See the suspense, get the conflict? Father 
against son, son against father. 

Well, the brigade is bivouacked in front 
of the coal mine, but the Governor doesn’t 
care, because his beautiful daughter is sneak- 
ing in sandwiches at night. 

Meanwhile, the country is up in arms. 
There is a threat of civil war. Finally, the 
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President of the United States flies to the 


coal mine. 
He talks down the shaft, and the Governor 


talks back. 
They discover they are old World War I 


buddies, and that the Governor had saved 
the President's life once. So, the President 
tells the Governor that if he will write a 
check for the income tax due, he, the Presi- 
dent, will see that it is never cashed. 

Then, the Governor comes up and con- 
sents to the marriage of his daughter and 
the income-tax collector, and the son sends 
his brigade back to Fork Knox, and the book 
ends as the President and the Governor walk 
arm in arm up the rolling green lawns to- 
ward the capitol building in the sunset. 

Now, I ask you, is this going to be a book, 
or is this going to be a book? 


Cast-Stone Panel Industry at Bend, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most in- 
formative news story from the Bend 
(Oreg.) Bulletin of April 20, 1956. 
Written by Don Higgins, a staff writer, 
this article tells of a new industry re- 
cently developed in this central Oregon 
town. 

Without fanfare or flurry, the inventor 
and manufacturer, Ike Whitely, is pro- 
ducing a new article for the building 
trade and it is described very adequately 
by writer Higgins. 

Significant, Mr. President, is the re- 
sourceful and enterprising use being 
made of pumice, a material found in 
abundance in the vicinity of Newberry 
Crater, just east of the Cascades in cen- 
tral Oregon. In fact, from the south 
shore of the lake there rises a whole 
mountain of this light gray variety of 
volcanic glass generally referred to as 
pumice. Newcomers to this lake are 
amazed to see walnut-sized pumice 
pebbles floating at the water’s edge. 
This is possible because the material is 
full of many cavities. 

At national Scout jamborees, Oregon 
Boy Scouts swap chunks of pumice for 
the oddities and wonders offered for 
barter by Scouts from other areas. Long 
known for its polishing and cleansing 
qualities, as implied in its name, this ma- 
terial has become widely known as a 
building material in recent years. 

This article, Mr. President, attests to 
the ingenuity, resourcefulness, and en- 
terprise of our people who are seeking 
always for new resources, as well as for 
new uses for old resources. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New PLANT MANUFACTURING CasT-STONE 
PANELS AT Sire Just NoRTH OF DESCHUTES 
JUNCTION 

(By Don Higgins) 

A new industry has appeared in the Bend 
area and has begun manufacturing with 
nary a trumpet tooted in advance. 
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Few people have noticed it although the 
building was constructed in plain sight of 
hundreds every day. The passing throng 
was looking straight ahead, as it should. 

The new plant is the Hy-Bloc Manufac- 
turing Co. a mile north of Deschutes Junc- 
tion on Highway 97 between Bend and 
Redmond. 

WHITELY IS OWNER 


Ike Whitely, a sturdy stonemason of 50, 
is the owner and working boss. He is manu- 
facturing lightweight cast-stone panels 6 
inches by 12 inches by any lengths but the 
standard is 7 feet 9 inches. They are for 
use as sidewalls or partitions for houses and 
buildings of any kind. 

“I haven’t said anything about it before,” 
said Ike. 

The plant is a dream realized for Ike. He 
says it is the only one of its kind in the 
world. His product is made by a process 
he invented and he has applied for a patent. 

Ike had the do-it-yourself man in mind 
when he invented his panels. They are hol- 
low, crammed with zonolite insulation, re- 
inforced by a three-eighth inch steel rod at 
each corner. They are so light that 1 strong 
man, or 2 of medium strength, can wall a 
building with them without the use of 
lifting machinery. Each weighs about 160 
pounds. 

SET VERTICALLY 


The panels are set vertically like modern 
ranch style homes. They are bolted together 
top and bottom and sealed with mastic in- 
stead of mortar: 

Whitely’s factory is a long, narrow, low 
building of pumice block—80 by 20 by 8 
feet—with an odd looking superstructure at 
the front end that resembles a sawed-off 
grain elevator. He has built it since Jan- 
uary 1 with the help of his son-in-law, L. R. 
Blume, and a workman. 

The superstructure is called a bunker and 
holds a hopper into which the pumice is 
dumped from trucks that reach it over a 
ramp. Step by step the especially ground 
pumice goes down the gravity feed from 
the hopper into a mixer below which con- 
tains a plastic material and cement. 


STEAM MOLD 


There is a rumble and the mixer vibrates 
and compresses the mixture and delivers 
it to a steam mold which sets it into long 
panels with hollow cores that are filled with 
insulation by a special process. 

The panels are wheeled 1 by 1 to the cur- 
ing room in the rear of the building by 
a traveling hand crane suspended from an 
overhead track. Paper is placed between the 
blocks during 3 weeks of curing. They are 
sprayed lated by a zonotone plastic process, 
that anneals into a permanent waterproof 
skin. 

The panels are finished usually in any of 
20 colors ordered and have the appearance of 
granite; or they are delivered unfinished for 
later spray painting by the purchaser. 

Whitely says his panels are light, compare 
favorably in strength with the heavier cast 
stone that is a familiar building material, 
especially in the East and Middle West. The 
latter is made of sand, gravel, and cement. 

The new manufacturer says his present 
aim is 100 panels a day. They sell between 
$7 and $9 each on the retail market and 
it takes 100 of them to build an average 
5-room house. 

The other day when this information was 
obtained, Whitely was molding his first lin- 
tel and processing his first order. He said 
he wasn’t worried about sales. Milo Harris 
and his Pamelia Lumber Co. will market the 
panels in this area and on the coast the sell- 
ing will be done by the Hy-Bloc Sales Co., 
of Portland. 

Whitely is a native of Payette, Idaho. He 
has been a stonemason during his working 
life and was a contractor for 3 years in Mad- 
ras. During that time, his idea was born 
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for his factory and he has been developing 
it into the unique plant of today at 
Deschutes Junction. 

With his wife Whitely lives in Redmond. 
Their two children, a son and a daughter, 
are grown and married. 

“Our new baby is his plant,” said Ike 
proudly. “We are making the only hollow 
core, insulation filled cast stone on the 
market.” 





Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona, at Taft Memorial Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a speech 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GotpwarTer] at the 
Robert A. Taft memorial dinner, held 
in Boston, Mass., on May 3, 1956. The 
address is entitled “The Fallacy of the 
Common Man.” It is a fine address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Any American would be honored, as I am, 
by the opportunity of participating in this 
occasion, so appropriately dedicated to the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. 

Because 1 was privileged to serve with him 
for a brief period in the Senate; because he 
was a Republican and contributed of his 
time and talents to my campaign in Arizona 
in 1952; and because we have always ap- 
peared to share the same philosophy of Gov- 
ernment and ideals of freedom, I feel a par- 
ticular sense of personal pride in being asked 
to recall with you the enormous and endur- 
ing contributions which Bob Taft made to 
his country. 

The ledgers of our Nation's history are 
abundant in their memorializations of the 
great leaders of the past who played such 
vital roles in the building of our liberty. 
Few men, however, for all the reverence and 
esteem in which they have been held by 
succeeding generations of their countrymen, 
have lived to realize the greater compensa- 
tions of their job well done. 

Bob Taft not only enjoyed the rare expe- 
rience of being a prophet who had honor 
in his own country, but he also received in 
the course of his public service the satisfac- 
tions that come from the selflessness and 
sacrifice that is the mark of true statesman- 
ship. 

He was 
somehow, 


@ genuinely brilliant man; but, 
to those who remember him, his 
brilliance is actually overshadowed by his 
character, his convictions, and the courage 
which fortified him against the assaults 
which are inevitably made upon men to 
whom principle is more sacred than profit. 

He was the soul of integrity. His un- 
swerving dedication to the right set an ex- 
ample of strength and greatness which has 
been permanently fused upon the spirit of 
the American Congress. 

The quality of Bob Taft’s service cannot 
be measured entirely by surface achieve- 
ments. It is true that he built a record of 
accomplihment seldom equaled in legisla- 
tive annals; but the principal substance of 
his towering stature was the way he lived, 
the ideais he cherished, and the faith which 
guided him. 
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He was never ambitious for himself, yet he 

* Was always striving to inspire others in the 
way of his own governmental convictions. 
To be President of the United States meant, 
for him, the ultimate opportunity to render 
service to the Nation he loved. I am sure 
that he never considered this aspiration in 
terms of self-glorification or personal reward. 

Indeed, all of us know—as I am sure Bob 
Taft, but for his humility, would have real- 
ized—that he did not need to be President 
to be forever beloved and revered by his fel- 
low citizens. 

When, God, in His greater wisdom, denied 
Senator Taft the fulfillment of this highest 
official goal, He also lighted the way to the 
greatest single triumph of his career; and 
Bob Taft followed this beacon to become the 
most trusted and faithful confidant of the 
man whom he had opposed for the presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Bob Taft was, truly, an American first: a 
Republican, second; and a “Taft man” last. 
How appropriate, indeed, was Senator KNow- 
LAND’s reference to him at this meeting last 
year as “Mr. American.” 

No one will say, of course, that Bob Taft 
was an ordinary, 2 common man. He dwelt 
among us in the days and years which called 
for an uncommon man, a leader, a statesman. 
Senator Taft was that man. 

He was outraged by the attempt of self- 
styled, pseudo-liberals to penetrate the foun- 
dations of our constitutional, free enterprise 
system with their socialistic theories. In this 
respect, then, he was a conservative; but. as 
a believer in the rights of individuals to live 
their own lives, to follow their own pursuits, 
to exercise their own wills, and to retain the 
products of their own labors, he was a liberal 
in the true, historic sense of that word. 

Bob Taft believed in liberty. He believed 
in preserving the creeds and institutions 
which created our liberty. 

He knew that he was not a2 common man. 
He knew that there is no such thing as a 
common man in America. 

He recognized the wide diversities we have 
in races, nationalities, religions, occupa- 
tions, and income levels in the United States. 

He believed in treating our citizens as in- 
dividuals, with sacred rights and freedoms, 
and opportunities greater than anywhere 
else in the world. 

He did not subscribe to the collectivist 
theory that Americans are cast from a com- 
mon mold. 

The preachers and prophets of gloom in 
our country—those despairing individuals 
who believe that we have reached the zenith 
of freedom’s opportunities and must: now 
revert to an antiquated systerm of slavery 
and regimentation—have long leaned heav- 
ily, in the name of liberalism, upon the 
theme of the common man. 

They have employed the tyrant’s tactic of 
division and disunity by appealing to the 
lingering prejudices of a system of ranks and 
class which pure freedom does not recognize. 
When they speak, they speak not to all 
Americans as Americans, but rather they set 
labor against management, farmer against 
worker, black against white, Jew against gen- 
tile, Catholic against Protestant, rich against 


poor. 

In other words, they classify Americans 
according to race, color, religion, and occupa- 
tion, and they say to each group that they 
are the common men who are beimg op- 
pressed by the privileged few. 

This privileged few, of course, in the 
eyes of the socialist-minded speudo-liberal, 
is anyone who has enjoyed a measure of 
success and prosperity that is greater than 
that of the particular group to whom he is 
speaking. 

For many years, the Democrat Party has 
applied this strategy. It has portrayed it- 
self as “the people’s party,” while Republi- 
cans have been described as “the party of the 
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special interests”"—in other words, the “com- 
mon man” in opposition to the “privileged 
few.” 

This claim is utterly false, but the self- 
styled liberals who have, unfortunately, 
gained control of the mechanism of the 
Democrat Party, have pressed it so boldly, 
for so long, and in so many forms that they 
have achieved for it a substantial measure 
of popular acceptance. 

It is a flagrant example of the “big lie” 
in politics. 

No major party could function successfully 
in a country of the size and diversity of the 
United States if it served only the common 
man or the privileged few. 

It is one of the virtues of our nationwide 
two-party system that the voters may switch 
from one major party to the other and find 
each one an adequate instrument to serve 
the Nation as a whole. 

If this were not true, our political system 
would soon degenerate into a multiplicity of 
small special-interest parties not capable of 
governing. 

The very health and vigor of our two- 
party system—each one drawing strength 
from all four corners of the Republic—be- 
lies the Democrat Party claim. 

These statements by so-called liberals who 
have corrupted the traditional Democrat 
Party philosophy are so absurd that I often 
wonder just how stupid they think the 
American people are, 

In his acceptance speech before the Dem- 
ocrat National Convention on July 15, 1948, 
Harry Truman said, for an example: 

“The people know that the Democratic 
Party is the people’s party and the Repub- 
lican Party is the party if special privilege.” 

He said further, at that same time, “The 
Republican Party favors the privileged few 
and not the common, everyday man.” 

Adlai Stevenson, in a speech at Chicago on 
November 19, 1955, said: 

“In whatever direction we look—tax policy, 
resources policy, credit policy or what not— 
we see the sharp outlines of what can only be 
described as special interest Government in 
Washington, something we haven't seen since 
Republicans were there last.” 

Another instance of this pseudo-liberal, 
“common man” approach to Democrat par- 
tisanship may be found in the report on 
Congress issued by the CIO in September 
1954. This report says, on page 20: 

“The question is not whether there will be 
any tax relief, but who will get it. The Dem- 
ocrats wanted it for the people. The Repub- 
licans wanted it for the upper brackets and 
the corporations.” 

As recently as April of this year, according 
to a story which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star on the 13th of last month, 
Democrat Senator Sam Ervin, of North Caro- 
lina, said: 

“The Republicans believe in government 
for a few elite; the Democrats believe in a 
government serving all the people.” 

The big lie marches on. 

One reason behind the Democrat Party 
claim that it is the party of the common 
man is the fact that for years it has labored 
hard to mold the American people into com- 
mon men. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell called 
attention to this tendency of the Democrats 
to turn our people into common men in an 
address at Flint, Mich., on January 20, 1956, 
when he said: 

“The keepers of this doctrine were inter- 
ested not in individual men but in collec- 
tive man, massed man. For them social 
problems were quite simple. One merely 
had to determine what was good for collec- 
tive men and then shove it down his throat 
like castor oil. The Government was of the 
people, for the people, but by the social 
planners.” 

Dr. James B. Conant, former president of 
Harvard University, put his finger on the 
sources of the doctrine of massed man when 
he wrote: 
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“The Soviets seek uniformity and strict 
adherence to the creed of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism.” 

In that creed man is nothing as an in- 
dividual. He exists only as an unidentifiable 
atom in a collective mass; and men and mass 
exist only for the state. 

Recent history shows the many steps 
through which the Democrats, who were in 
control of Government, deprived our people 
of their individuality. 

Democrats centralized the government of 
everyday affairs in Washington, leaving less 
and less for people to do in their home States 
and localities. They handed out billions in 
relief, grants, and aids from Washington, 
making people dependent upon the Great 
White Father at the Nation’s Capital. 

Through social security they reduced the 
individuality of persons to numbers in elec- 
tronic computing machines. They forced 
men into unions to bargain collectively. 

By raising great citizen armies to fight in 
foreign wars they put the GI stamp of uni- 
formity on every mother’s son. By spawning 
Government housing developments they 
scattered clusters of identical brick and 
frame boxes from one end of the country to 
the other. 

The list of laws, acts, and regulations 
which systematically robbed people of their 
individuality and piled them up in collective 
masses could be extended a mile long. 

No one can deny that the Democrats in- 
tended to do good by these operations. No 
criticism need be leveled against relief pro- 
grams, social security, collective bargaining, 
and public housing. Yet, it cannot be denied 
that an inescapable and most harmful by- 
product of such operations has been the 
weakening of individual personality and seif- 
reliance. 

The Democratic Party has done its utmost 
to pour our people into the mold of common 
men and to deal with them in the mass. 
This is the basis of their political philosophy 
and voting appeals. 

While they have had some measure of suc- 
cess, especially where our technical progress 
has emphasized collective or mass action, this 
success has been superficial because deep 
down our people are proud and jealous of 
their individuality. They resent being com- 
pressed into the mold of the common man. 

Behind the mass production and the col- 
lective this and that, our people still have 
wide diversities and at heart remain indi- 
vidualists. This is clear when we examine 
some of the deep-seated diversities in Ameri- 
can life. 

Where Democrats are sincere in making 
the claim to be the party of the common 
man, as some of them undoubtedly are, they 
see the forest and not the trees. They look 
at the material uniformities in American 
life—the same trains, hotels, restaurants, 
cooking, and newspapers—and quickly come 
to the conclusion that all our people, too, 
are of a common mold. 

What they fail to see is that this conform- 
ity is merely an expression of our technical, 
material progress. They fail to understand, 
or deliberately close their eyes to the fact 
that beneath the common material veneer is 
a people still highly individual in talents, 
aspirations, and with the intense desire to 
fulfill their individual personalities. 

Again, in his address at Flint, Mich., in 
January of this year, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell declared: 

“We were told for some years that govern- 
ment was supposed to minister to the com- 
mon man, This doctrine of the common 
man was as singularly unfree a doctrine as 
we have ever witnessed in this country. 
The idea that we are all alike, a common 
mass, the products of some sort of biological 
punch press, seeking the same end, through 
the same means, with the same ideas, de- 
sires, and needs, is indeed a devastating one.” 

A similar view is expressed by James B. 
Conant in his latest book, the Citadel of 
Learning, where he says “We in the free 
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world, through our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, seek to perpetuate that tradition 
of western culture which emphasizes di- 
versity, controversy, and tolerance.” 

So where are we to find the “common man” 
the Democrats are always talking about? 

Is he of the Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, 
Germanic, Latin, Slavic, Celtic, or the score 
of other races which make up our popula- 
tion? 

Is he English, Irish, Scotch, German, 
French, Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, Czech, 
Polish, or among any of the other three score 
and more nationalities which people the 
United States? 

Do we find that our “common man” is a 
Catholic, Methodist, Unitarian, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Jew, or any of the other hundreds 
of religious sects which flourish among our 
people? 

Is he the business executive, the local 
banker, the city or rural lawyer, the office 
clerk, the shop manager or foreman, the 
factory worker, the school principal, the 
teacher, the corner grocer and his wife, the 
chainstore manager, the garage owner or me- 
chanic, the department store clerk, the Army 
officer or private, the housewife, or in any of 
the other thousands of occupations which 
make up our working population? 

We have over 65 million employed per- 
sons in all occupations today. Where is the 
“common man” in this total? 

Is he the worker in manufacturing who 
numbers only 15 million of our nonagri- 
cultural employed; or the 1 million engaged 
in mining; or the 2 million doing construc- 
tion work; or the 4 million engaged in 
transportation; or the 94%, million who work 
in wholesale and retail trade; or the million 
and three-quarters who handle finance, in- 
surance and real estate; or the 5 million en- 
gaged in service industries; or the 514 mil- 
lion people who work in Federal, State, and 
local government? 

Is the “common man” to be found among 
our 8 million farmers? Is he the soft or 
hard winter wheat farmer, the cotton farmer, 
the rice farmer, the truck gardener, the cat- 
tle rancher, the cattle feeder, the peanut 
grower, the dairy farmer, the sheep raiser, 
the poultry and egg producer, or among the 
hundreds of other farm producers in our 
vast lands? 

Does he come from the 7.6 percent of 
consumer units who have a family personal 
income of $1,000 per year or under; or the 
15.1 percent whose income ranges from 
$1,000 to $2,000; or the 18.9 percent with 
income from $2,000 to $3,000; or the 193 
percent with income from $3,000 to $4,000; 
or the 12.8 percent with income from $4,000 
to $5,000; or the 14.8 percent whose income 
is from $5,000 to $7,500; or the 4.8 with 
incomes between $7,500 and $10,000; or the 
final 45 percent who have incomes of 
$10,000 and over? 

What do these facts show? 

They show one thing above all else: That 
there is no such thing as a ‘common man” 
in the United States. 

Every man and woman is an individual, 
with talents, interests, needs, hopes and 
dreams of his or her own. Each person seeks 
freedom to live his own life, to develop his 
own personality, and a fair opportunity to 
get ahead in the game of life on his own 
merits. 

When young we dream of making a pro- 
fessional career, starting a small business, 
operating a farm, owning our own home, es- 
tablishing a family, and building a compe- 
tence for old age. 

America is the land which urges us to 
“hitch our wagon to a star,” to plan and to 
build on the rich foundations of our free- 
dom and the heritage of those who came be- 
fore us and provided for us, and for the gen- 
erations of Americans yet to come, the op- 
portunities we have had, as well as inspira- 
tion to move ahead to yet undiscovered 
frontiers in this sanctuary of freedom. 
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Democrat Party leaders who make the 
claim that theirs is the party of the “com- 
mon man” are well aware that ours is a Na- 
tion of great diversities, and that there are 
no “commen men” in our midst. 

Still, they do not hesitate to develop and 
inflame class distinctions in their aim to 
separate a few of our people from all the 
others. 

One doesn’t have to think hard to find 
the reasons for such Democrat trickery. One 
reason is that the Democrats have been 
running the Government on the doctrine 
of the collective man, massed man. 

A second reason lies in the field of raw 
politics. 

Political history shows that Democrat 
Party leaders will make any claim and follow 
any line which promises them the votes to 
gain control of the country and remain in 
power. 

They have shrewdly calculated where the 
bulk of votes lie and they make their appeals 
accordingly. That is why they label Repub- 
licans as the party of the rich, the bankers, 
big business, and the privileged few. They 
know that such labels carry an unpleasant, 
even sinster implication; and that few votes 
can be had from those sources. 

They label their own party the party of 
the comman man, the average man, and in-~ 
clude among these the farmer, the laboring 
man, the white-collar worker, and the smail- 
business man because such labels sound 
wholesome and the bulk of votes can be 
drawn from those sources. 

It apparently does not trouble Democrats 
in the least that this deliberate inflaming of 
class distinctions can do great harm to the 
peace and unity of the Nation. 

It apparently does not bother them to 
Malign good men and women among our 
people. 

Their consciences seem not to trouble them 
when it is pointed out that their party, too, 
has its share of millionaires, its quota of 
advisers from banks and big business, and a 
very sorry record of favors to the privileged 
few. It doesn’t seem to bother them, either, 
that a great many of the things they have 
done with professed intentions to help the 
60-Called little man have resulted in great 
harm to the bulk of our people. 

In using the inflammatory phrases of class 
distinction, they have had but one thought 
in mind—to get in power and stay there. 

We are reminded in the third chapter of 
the First Epistle General of John that “Who- 
soever hateth his brother is a murderer.” 

Isn't this, after all, the end result of these 
pseudo-liberal, common-man appeals? 

They are attempts to instill fear in the 
minds of our citizens—fear of one another, 
fear of those who are different, fear of the 
self-reliance which is the keystone of liberty. 

What has happened to the faith of our 
fathers? 

America was not made free by hate. Hu- 
manity does not move forward in a climate 
of fear. 

America has grown great because its citi- 
zens have trusted wholeheartedly in God, 
in our country, and in each other. 

if the deceit of this new New Deal-Liberal 
dogma of the common man is perpetuated, 
freedom’s caH will go unanswered, opportu- 
nities will go unfulfilled, and competence 
for the future will be destroyed. 

We cannot continue to reap the blessings 
of liberty by incubating cowards. We can- 
not carry on America’s tradition of strength 
and leadership by stifling ambition, curbing 
incentive, and abandoning faith. 

We need—desperately need—the uncom- 
mon men our our Nation. Werneed the 
courage and unquenched spirit of adventure 
which inspired the freedom of these United 
States. 

We need to encourage in all Americans the 
qualities which guided Bob Taft—Senator, 
statesman, and uncommon American. 
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American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the address delivered by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEeFavuver] before 
the faculty and student body of Vassar 
College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 26, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

I believe it is correct to say that we have 
been undergoing a review and reappraisal of 
our forcign policy during recent weeks. 

The Secretary of State himself set this 
stocktaking into motion, either intentionally 
or unintentionally when he submitted to an 
interview in Life magazine—the famous 
“brink of war” interview. - 

This interview produced violent reactions 
both at home and abroad. If it was indeed 
the Secretary's intention to launch a great 
debate, then we need not comment here 
upon the propriety of his choice of a forum. 
No matter how eminent the publication, he 
does have access to the regularly established 
committees of Congress which share with 
him and the President a certain responsi- 
bility for the foreign policy of this Nation. 

If, on the other hand, as I suspect is more 
accurate, this interview only accidentally 
launched the curren stock-taking, then in- 
sofar as it contributes to the present sober 
discussions it has served a good purpose. 

, I was glad to note that here in New York 
Mr. Duiles this week turned the debate into 
a phase of our foreign relations which has 
given me considerable concern. This is our 
relations with our fellow Western democ- 
racies of the North Atlantic. He did so in 
his address to the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press in New York City Monday. 

Not long ago I was rereading some of the 
files that I have accumulated through the 
years in the Senate, and ran across a report 
which I felt was quite incisive. It was dated 
April 2, 1952, and outlined some of the devel- 
opments within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization during its first year of exist- 
ence. It included this statement which I 
shall read in full: 

“As we look back over these developments, 
it seems almost as if the nations of the West 
have been, for decades, blindly enacting parts 
in a drama that could have been written by 
Lenin, prophet of militant communistic ex- 
pansion. This pattern of events, which 
points so surely to ultimate disaster, can be 
changed if only the peoples of the West have 
the wisdom to make a complete break with 
many things of the past and show a willing- 
ness to do something new and challenging. 
NATO itself is a significant step to meet both 
the present danger of aggression and the 
tragic struggles and dissensions that have 
divided our peoples in the past. But NATO’s 
development is not automatic: action is the 
test.” 

The report went on to say that if “the free 
nations are to remain secure, our peoples 
must march together, agreed on common 
goals, and win that cooperative unity pos- 
sible only in a free society.” 

Now personally I found myself in agree- 
ment with the sentiments expressed in that 
report at the time I originally read it in 
April of 1952. I find myself in agreement 
with them now. The report was signed by 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower, then Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO. 

This week I was interested in reading in 
Mr. Dulles’ remarks this statement: 

“The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is another organization which, in its own ais- 
tinctive way, contains the possibilities of 
great development. It was, to be sure, con- 
ceived primarily as a military alliance, and 
that aspect ofthe organization remains 
vitally important. But the organization 
can and should be more.” 

Mr. Dulles continued: 

“The historic weakness of the West has 
been its disunity. Out of this disunity came 
wars which have taken the lifeblood of its 
finest youth and weakened its economies. 
A major task of postwar statesmanship was 
to find the ways whereby the West can main- 
tain its solidarity * * *” 

I find myself also in agreement with these 
remarks of the Secretary of State concern- 
ing NATO. But I am wondering what has 
happened in between April 2, 1952, when 
Eisenhower spoke from his post of Supreme 
Commander, and April 23, 1956, when Dulles 
spoke as Secretary of State in an Eisenhower 
Cabinet. 

Just a little over a year after his report, 
General Eisenhower became President Eisen- 
hower. He then had the office and the au- 
thority to seek to bring about the conditions 
that he believed beneficial. But where is the 
action that he spoke about as the test? 

There has been none. 

In 1952 General Eisenhower wrote that 
“the enormity of the present threat will 
never be met by half-hearted measures.” 
And he continued: “Required is the full 
awakening of the free world and the pur- 
suit of energetic, far-reaching measures to 
insure our form of life—even our survival.” 

But what has President Eisenhower done 
since he entered the White House to awaken 
the free world to the enormity of the threat 
to which he called attention so ringingly in 
April 1952. I leave it to you and to him to 
decide. 

Do I need to prove to any of you that the 
threat remains enormous still? Would you 
say that the free world needs to be awakened 
to it any less now than in April 1952. The 
one thing that President Eisenhower has 
done which gained the most attention in 
the world was to go to the Summit Confer- 
ence in Geneva. But no one would say that 
its purpose or result was to awaken the free 
world to the enormity of the threat it faces. 

Where are the “energetic, far-reaching 
measures’? I search my memory and can 
recall the Marshall plan, NATO, point 4—all 
adopted under the administration of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and Harry Truman. But what 
has the Eisenhower administration pro- 
posed? 

During the past 4 years, rather than im- 
proving, our relations have deteriorated 
badly. The fact is that the Atlantic Com- 
munity’s continued disunion has left the 
West far weaker in April 1956 than it was in 
April 1952. With the Mediterranean—the 
whole southern flank of the Atlantic alli- 
ance—seething from one end to the other, 
I am sure that I need not convince you that 
there is serious need for improvement in the 
alliance. We are today weaker in important 
areas of Africa and Asia. Need I do more 
than mention Indochina, India, the Middle 
East, Cyprus, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco? 

Our relationships will continue to deteri- 
orate, in my judgment, unless we take some 
of the bold and imaginative steps that Presi- 
dent Elsenhower called for but then fatled 
to carry out. I note in Secretary Dulles’ 
present speech the filmmer of hope that 
something may now be done. He says that 
the Canadian Government “has notably 
espoused this point (that NATO can be more 
than a military alliance) .” 

What has the Canadian Government done? 

It has done only what I have long pro- 
posed that our own Government do, and 
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which only our Government can do success- 
fully, because only it has the geographic 
location, prestige, and strength to provide 
the mecessary leadership. 

On February 9, 1955, I introduced in the 
Senate a resolution which I have had pend- 
ing from time to time for a much longer 
period. This resolution, simply provides that 
the President call a convention of the other 
sponsors of the NATO agreements to meet 
and determine what steps they might take 
to forge unity in their military, economic, 
and political policies. It is known as the 
Atlantic Union Resolution. 

I have no partisan interest in this resolu- 
tion. The Marshall plan, NATO, point 4, 
all were adopted with Republican support. 
Some of us remember that the proposal for 
a League of Nations was put forth first by 
a Republican, former President William 
Howard Taft whom Woodrow Wilson defeated 
in the 1912 election. But in May 1916, Wilson 
announced his support of a League of Na- 
tions, at a dinner presided over by former 
President Taft. 

Many people have forgotten that Wilson 
took over the proposal of the league from 
Taft. Once he adopted the idea, it was his. 
And so it can be with Eisenhower. If I 
sought personal political advantage, I would 
wait until after Congress adjourns to make 
this speech, but now there is time for Eisen- 
hower to provide the leadership within his 
party necessary to fulfill the desires that 
both he and his Secretary of State have 
expressed. 

The convention, let me emphasize, would 
be one at which free peoples would meet 
together to discuss the desires and hopes and 
dreams of the entire free world searching for 
a common policy, the purpose of which would 
be to make freedom itself more secure. 

Whatever proposals they in their wisdom 
adopted would have to be ratified by the 
respective nations according to their own 
constitutional prerogatives. To fear such a 
meeting is to fear democracy itself. 

And democracy cannot be strong, nor can 
it be democracy, if it is afraid. 

What we seek is unity of purpose. 

Only good can come from intensifying that 
search. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of Robert E. Peary, Discoverer of the 
North Pole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


~Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, yester- 
day, May 6, marked the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Robert E. Peary, dis- 
coverer of the North Pole. Admiral 
Peary was a truly great American ex- 
plorer, and has always been one of the 
State of Maine’s best-loved sons. His 
courage, steadfastness, and patriotism 
have been an inspiration to those who 
knew him personally, as well as to those 
who have read of his activities in Arctic 
exploration. 

In 1910 the United States Senate 
thanked Admiral Peary on behalf of the 
American people for the work he did 
for his country, by passing a bill, intro- 
duced by the late Senator Eugene Hale, 
of Maine, promoting him to the rank of 
rear admiral in the United States Navy. 
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Time passes quickly, and lest we for- 
get men like Admiral Peary I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of a state- 
meént which I have prepared for this 
occasion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAYNE 


I believe that the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the Arctic ex- 
plorer, Robert E. Peary, is a fitting time to 
recount the life of a man who exemplified 
the true pioneer spirit which has inspired 
this Nation down through the years. 

Robert Peary was born at Cresson, Pa., 
but the State of Maine has always claimed 
him, and rightly so, as one Of her noted 
sons. At the age of 3 he came to live at 
Cape Elizabeth with his widowed mother 
and spent his boyhood there. Peary grew 
up in a rugged Maine environment and at- 
tended one of the State’s proudest educa- 
tional institutions, Bowdoin College. 

Upon his graduation from Bowdoin in 
1877, where he studied engineering and was 
a prominent athlete, he became a county 
surveyor in Fryeburg, Maine. In 1879 he 
entered the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
Washington as a cartographic draftsman 
and later joined the Naval Corps of Engi- 
neers. He was sent to Nicaragua as assist- 
ant engineer to survey a route for the pro- 
posed Nicaraguan ship canal. He distin- 
guished himself on the Latin American 
project by inventing a new type of lock 
gate for the proposed canal. 

Up to this point in his life, it would ap- 
pear that Robert Peary was destined to be 
a successful engineer, one who could make 
astute decisions, who had a forceful person- 
ality, and that was all. 

In the summer of 1885 all this was changed. 
Quite by accident Peary came upon some 
papers in his reading which described the 
inland ice of Greenland. Instantly he was 
fired with the desire to explore one of the 
world’s last remaining geographical secrets, 
the Far North. 

From this point on, through the next 35 
years of his life, Robert Peary underwent 
the. severest physical and mental rigors. 
Suffering defeat on nearly all of his Arctic 
trips, he persisted until he succeeded in con- 
quering the vast desert of wastless snow, 
only to have the public initially reject his 
claims to the discovery of the North Pole. 

Securing a leave from the Navy in 1886 
Peary was determined to cross the inland 
ice of Greenland. He sailed on a steam 
whaler to Godhaven, a small Danish station 
on the west coast of Greenland. Here, with 
few supplies, almost no equipment, and 
among strange people, Peary organized his 
first expedition. Many had gone before him. 
Franklin, de Long, and Greely all had met 
with defeat, and so did Peary on his first 
trip. Winds, sleet, and lack of supplies 
forced his return. 

For the next several years Peary was in 
Nicaragua again, this time as chief engineer 
on the canal survey project. He spent his 
spare time in Arctic research. Efforts to 
secure interest and financial backing for a 
second expedition received a serious blow 
when, early in 1889, news came of the cross- 
ing of Greenland by the Norwegian explorer 
Fridtjof Nansen. But Peary was determined 
to return. In 1891 he had solicited enough 
aid from scientific and geographical societies 
to finance another trip north. He, Mrs. 
Peary, and a party of six left New York 
aboard The Kite, a chartered Newfoundland 
sealing vessel. 

During the voyage Peary suffered a broken 
leg and had to be carried ashore at the 
destination. While he lay on his bunk in a 
crude wooden shack, the decision was made 
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to remain. Under Peary’s leadership the 
party, which had been joined by a number 
of Eskimos, passed the winter in relative 
comfort. It was during this winter that 
Peary learned the Eskimos’ way of life, their 
language, and their culture. 

That spring he pushed northeastward to 
the Greenland shore of the Arctic Ocean. 
The .insularity of Greenland was proven. 
Upon his return to camp he found The Kite 
waiting, and the party returned to New York 
in September. Peary was immediately hailed 
as an outstanding explorer. The 1,300-mile 
sledge trip, the studies of Eskimo life, and 
the various meteorological data which he 
brought back furnished him with material 
for an extensive lecture tour. Public interest 
and sufficient funds insured a trip the follow- 
ing year. 

The sailing from Philadelphia in the sum- 
mer of 1893 was a jubilant occasion, ironical 
for an expedition which was to end in utter 
failure. Mrs. Peary went along, and their 
-daughter, Marie Ahneghito Peary Stafford, 
was born that fall. She was the farthest 
northern born white child known. 

The object of the 1893-94 trip was to push 
on as far to the Pole as possible. The winter 
proved extremely bitter. A fatal disease 
struck down Peary’s dogs, and one by one 
his men broke under the strain. An expedi- 
tion in March 1894, on which all of the food 
gave out, sent most of Peary’s men home 
more dead than alive. 

With three remaining men he pushed on 
almost to the point of death. Facing death 
as a certain eventuality if he continued, 
Peary returned to his base of operations, 
walking the last 50 miles. Exhausted and 
half starved he later wrote: 

“Never shall I forget that time and scene, 
3 exhausted men and 9 starved dogs standing 
in the gaunt frozen desert. These and the 
glistening snow, the steel blue sky, and the 
cold white sun. Five hundred miles in an air 
line across a waste of snow to the nearest hu- 
man being, with insufficient rations for even 
that return journey, yet we were still facing 
the other way * * * I felt then, as I feel 
now, that in that cool, deliberate moment we 
took the golden bowl of life in our hands, 
and that the bowl had suddenly grown very 
fragile, and I now feel, as I felt then, that we 
were neither rash nor foolhardy in so doing, 
but simply followed the dictates of tempera- 
ments which could not act otherwise, and 
which would do the same thing again under 
the same circumstances.” 


Again Peary had failed, but out of this ex- 
pedition came the Cape York Meteorites, 
which he found in 1894. He made two suc- 
cessive trips to bring them back to New York. 
In 1897 he secured another leave from the 
Navy. This leave and successive ones, to- 
gether with the attempts of his friends to 
secure promotions for him, perpetrated a 
controversy which rose to plague him in later 
years. 


The 1897 trip also ended in failure. In 
fact, the next few years seemed to lead 
Peary almost nowhere. In 1899 a group of 
his close supporters organized the Peary 
Arctic Club, which performed invaluable 
service for him in managing his ships and 
personnel, and in dealing with public opin- 
ion, which, by this time, was becoming cry- 
stallized against further Arctic exploration, 
especially by a man who seemed destined 
to failure. 

By 1900 the tide was turning. The past 
decade of failure had convinced a number 
of people that Peary was a man who would 
never give in to it. In 1904 the Perry Arctic 
Club and its benefactors made possible the 
construction of the ship Roosevelt, designed 
by Peary himself and built at Bucksport, 
Maine. 

Once again Peary pushed northward 
through the ice. The Roosevelt proved her- 
self in combating the icepacks. April 21 
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1906, found his party turning back again, 
this time within 174 miles of its goal. 

In 1908 Peary was 52 years old. He had 
spent 25 years of his life in what appeared 
to be futility. But he had learned much. 
These years of failure had imparted to him 
all that he needed to know. Various routes 
had been attempted, different equipment 
had been tested, and the Eskimos were now 
his trusted allies. 

The Roosevelt sailed from New York on 
the last trip north in July 1908. President 
Theodore Roosevelt came aboard at Oyster 
Bay and wished Peary well. “I believe in 
you, Peary, and I believe in your success,” 
were his words. 

The trip was carefully planned, and on 
September 28 the Roosevelt reached 82°30’ 
North, a world’s record for a ship under its 
own power. Here the party moved west to 
Cape Columbia where a winter camp was 
erected. Peary had also carefully planned 
the activities of his men. His staff was 
small. Capt. Bob Bartlett commanded the 
Roosevelt. Matt Henson, Ross Marvin, Don- 
ald MacMillan, George Borup, and Dr. Good- 
sell made up the official party. Mrs. Peary 
remained behind this time. These men, 
together with the Eskimos who had been 
selected for the final dash across the ice, 
were welded together as a unit by Peary in 
a military manner. Every facet of the 25 
years experience was put into use. 

On February 22, 1909. Peary left for the 
Pole. Compared with his other attempts 
this final one was comparatively easy. Much 
of his success can be attributed to experience 
and organization. When men and dogs fal- 
tered and fell behind there were others to 
take their places. This time there was an 
abundant supply of food. 

On March 26 Peary sent the last of his 
assistants back to the Roosevelt except 
Henson. He now traveled with Henson and 
7 Eskimos and 60 dogs. The days’ marches 
lengthened. On April 5 they were 35 miles 
from the Pole. The going became easier 
and on the morning of April 6 the Pole was 
reached at last. Peary had won. The United 
States flag flew from the top of the world. 
The exhausted party took a few readings 
and turned back. 

“One backward glance I gave,” Peary said, 
“then turned my face toward the south and 
toward the future.” 

The future was in many ways a bitter ex- 
perience for the explorer. The party returned 
to Cape Columbia on April 23. When the 
Roosevelt reached Labrador the message was 
sent of the discovery—‘Stars and Stripes 
nailed to the North Pole, Peary.” 

Another explorer, a Dr. Cook, was in the 
Arctic a year before. Shortly before Peary’s 
message was received he announced to the 
world that he had reached the Pole in the 
spring of 1908. Many sided with Cook in 
the ensuing controversy. 

The National Geographic Society recog- 
nized Peary’s claim, and in 1910 Senator Eu- 
gene Hale, of Maine, introduced a bill in the 
Senate for Peary’s promotion and thanking 
him in behalf of the American people. For 
this, Peary underwent a congressional in- 
vestigation, which sought proof of actual dis- 
‘covery. It was, in many ways, a painful 
method of receiving the tribute which was 
due the man. Throughout the whole pro- 
ceedings Robert Peary maintained his char- 
acteristic dignity. In the end the investi- 
gating committee found in his favor. 

In the years that followed Admiral Peary 
gave many lectures in this country and in 
Europe. Geographic and scientific societies 
awarded him well-deserved honors. He re- 
tired to his home at Eagle Island, Maine, and 
during World War I he served his country 
as one of the great air-flight pioneers. He 
recognized the significance of the strength 
of air power, both commercially and for na- 
tional defense. Not only did he write and 
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lecture for its promotion, but he made many 
fiights himself as an aviator. 

The physical torture to which he had sub- 
mitted his body for the greater part of his 
life finally took its toll. Peary contracted 
pernicious anemia from which he never re- 
covered. Even while he was dying his spirit 
never faltered. When, at last the end came, 
in 1920, the admiral died as he had lived, 
with a never-ending faith in the future. 





Dr. John Milburn Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on 
Thursday night in Fort Worth, Tex., the 
people are honoring Dr. John Milburn 
Price, founder and director of the School 
of Religious Education at Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. On be- 
half of my colleague Senator LyNnpDon 
JOHNSON and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
to the REcorp a statement calling atten- 
tion to the career of this distinguished 
American. 


There being no objection. the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

; Dr. JoHN MILBURN PRICE 


On Thursday night in Fort Worth, Tex., a 
singularly moving and gratifying event is 
planned for a particularly distinguished and 
deserving American. The people of that 
city are to honor Dr. John Milburn Price, 
founder and director of the School of Re- 
ligious Education at the Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 

We would like to call the Senate's atien- 
tion to Dr. Price’s splendid record and his 
contribution to Texas, to the lives of count- 
less of his students, and to the Christian 
ideals, 

The Southwestern Seminary at Fort 
Worth trains young men and women of all 
faiths. Its-school of religious education is 
the first in the South and the largest in the 
world. Dr. Price founded the school 41 
years ago, and he has been in the teaching 
profession for 53 years. 

As a preacher, teacher, writer, educator, 
and administrator, Dr. Price's record is un- 
paralleled. Some notable achievements of 
his school of religious education include: 
The first school among Baptists to offer vo- 
cational training in religious education 
(1915); first school in America to offer a 
religious education diploma (1917); first con- 
ference in religious education (1921); first 
and oldest Vacation Bible School among 
Baptists (1922); first building in America 
designed exclusively for teaching religious 
education (1950). 

Dr. Price has been past president of the 
American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education. He will retire on August 1 of this 
year after 41 years of service to the school 
which he founded. 

Dr. Price, a Kentucky mountaineer with a 
pioneering spirit, began teaching in Cleve- 
land, Ky., in 1903. He has been preaching 
for 50 years—in Kentucky, Rhode Island, and 
Texas. He was pastor of the Webb Baptist 
Church in Tarrant County, Tex., for 21 years, 
He has written for magazines, newspapers, 
periodicals, and over one-quarter million 
copies of his books in religious pedagogy are 
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either translated or being translated in four 
languages around the world. 

While a collect student—a Marston scholar 
at Brown University—Dr. Price was inspired 
by the thought of training laymen and 
women to become Sunday school teachers. 
While completing his theological training at 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, Ky., the opportunity presented 
itself. Dr. L. R. Scarborough, then president 
of Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Fort Worth asked him if he would 
like to “break new ground” in helping estab- 
lish a School of Christian Pedagogy in Texas. 

He had been elected Sunday school secre- 
tary for Kentucky, and he yearned to remain 
in his home State. At the same time, friends 
in Canton, China, urged him to join a semi- 
nary faculty there. He decided that in the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
he could—through his students sent out into 
the world—be in Texas, Kentucky, and China 
at the same time. 

The first year at his new School of Religious 
Education, only five courses were taught. 
Today, 129 courses for vocational training 
in religious education are available. Six 
thousand students have enrolled in the 
school since 1915; there are 800 enrolled to- 
day. These trainees have revolutionized Sun- 
day school and training union work in the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Since 1920, 
the Southern Baptist denomination has in- 
creased from 3 million to 8 million members. 
The phenomenal growth is due in many ways 
to the teaching ministry of the church. 

The largest school of religious education in 
the world stands today as a permanent me- 
morial, vibrantly alive, to the man who dared 
to establish his life “by way of the throne of 
God.” 





Problems Faced by America’s 


Reserve Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day evening, May 5, I addressed the con- 
vention of the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin, pointing up the prob- 
lems faced by America’s Reserve forces. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

I’m happy to be with you tonight. 

I salute you, as alert members of the 
Reserve, vigilant night and day in fulfilling 
a citizen-soldier’s responsibilities of nation- 
al defense. 

As you so well know, the safeguarding of 
the future of our Nation can no longer be 
left in the hands of the Armed Forces Reg- 
ulars alone. 

Defense has become everybody’s business, 
everybody's responsibility—yours and mine 
and everyone else’s. 

AMERICA—A PEACE-LOVING NATION 


America remains, of course, a peace-loving 
Nation. We Americans are, by tradition, a 
peaceful, nonaggressive, easygoing people. 

Cherishing our freedom, however, we have 
always been solicitous of the rights of others 
to freedom. We remember how other peo- 
ples have lost their freedom—with 900 mil- 
lion people now behind the Iron Curtain. 
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Moreover, we remember how, in the past, 
war has come to our people by surprise at- 
tack—by a blitz against our unsuspecting 
Nation—in April 1917, in December 1941, 
then again in June 1950. 

DANGER: OF A NUCLEAR PEARL HARBOR 


We are determined that never again shall 
we be unalert, unprepared, undefended. 
Never again will we risk another Pearl 
Harbor. 

We shall not be lulled to sleep by Com- 
rades Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s sirupy 
words. We will not be deceived by the 
phony dissolution of the Red International 
Cominform. 

Aware of what war could mean, we will, 
of course, do our utmost to explore avenues 
of peace. But we will never again be asleep 
at the switch—unprepared for modern, high- 
speed war in the atomic age. 

Today, already, our best jet plane can fly 
at 1,500 miles per hour. Development of 
guided missiles of 10,000 miles per hour is 
reportedly on their way. We dare not there- 
fore, coast on our laurels, as the race for 
technical supremacy intensifies, for the Reds 
are rapidly moving ahead on their own. 


COLD WAR CONTINUES 


Meanwhile, on every continent, the cold 
war rages: In Asia, Africa, South America, 
Europe and elsewhere; the war of propagan- 
da by radio, press, TV, motion pictures, news- 
papers, pamphlets; of Soviet trade offensive, 
cultural offensive, yes, even athletic offen- 
sive (in the coming Olympics games in Aus- 
tralia). 

The cold war is a war which we must and 
can win, so as to avoid a “hot war.” 


ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM IS SOUND 


On the home front, the challenge today 
is to develop a comprehensive peacetime 
program to protect our Nation at all times. 

I believe the philosophy of the program of 
our national administration in Washington 
is sound. 

The major tenets of this philosophy are— 
that military strength should be maintained 
at a level of development necessary for the 
changing needs of national defense; that the 
defense effort should be a well-balanced 
program between the three services, but with 
particular stress on aviation; that the pro- 
gram should be geared to the long haul, and 
to the ecenomy of the country. 


MEASURES OF DEFENSE 


To create a program that will fulfill this 
philosophy of defense, we must—maintain 
armed forces equipped with even more 
modern, long-range weapons, with the great- 
est retaliatory striking force in the world; 
maintain a flexibility of operation, to adapt 
to rapid technological changes and develop- 
ments; improve our continental defense— 
our Distant Early Warning Radar system, our 
Nike program; maintain a front-line perim- 
eter of defense in bases around the world, 
ready to respond at the first siren of emer- 
gency; fulfill the needs of our Reserve and 
our National Guard so that they are ready 
and able to charge into the battle-line in the 
event of attack. 

COMMUNIST? MILITARY GROWTH SERIOUS 


As you and I know, our great concern for 
an adequate defense effort is not based on 
illusion or miscalculation. 

The hard facts of the military strength of 
aggressive communism will dissolve any 
doubt that we need a strong defense. 

The Soviets have modernized their air 
power; most of their 20,000 operational 
planes are now modern jet fighters and 
bombers. New and improved planes—with 
super-thrust engines are coming off produc- 
tion lines throughout Russia and the other 
Communist countries. 

They have modernized their mobile army 
of 175 divisions, and have increased the 
capahility of the European sateliite armies 
which comprise some 80 tough divisions. 
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The Russians have built a strong under- 
sea fighting force, including more than 400 
modern submarines. (That is five times as 
many as Hitler had at the start of World 
War II.) 

The capability of the vast military forces 
of Red China are greatly increased. The 
Red Chinese air force, jet equipped, is now 
the fourth largest in the world. 

These are but a few of the unhappy facts 
we must face, in girding ourselves for the 
long-haul, defensive effort. 

And, of course, I need hardly remind you 
that Soviet development of A-bombs and 
H-bombs, as well as progress in guided-mis- 
sile research—looms as one of the topmost 
acute problems on the world stage. 

MILITARY, ECONOMIC, AND IDEOLOGICAL 
STRUGGLE 

Presently, in all the continents, there are 
two principal phases to the struggle between 
communism and the free world: the military 
and the economic. 

We should be aware, however, that accom- 
panying the military and the economic 
struggle, there is always the ideological fac- 
tor. . 

The basic tenets of the contest are: Our 
way of life against the communistic; free- 
dom against slavery; truth against-falsehood; 
recognition of the dignity of the individual, 
against complete subjugation of the indi- 
vidual to the dictatorial state. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST DICTATORSHIP 

The U. S.S. R. is, of course, solely respon- 
sible for the state of continual crisis in 
which the world is now living. 

The demotion of Joseph Stalin has not 
basically changed Red strategy. Conquest of 
the world remains communism’s dominant 
aim. 

UNITED STATES MODERNIZING DEFENSES 


To meet the Soviet threat, we are now re- 
evaluating our military defense. A Senate 
Armed Services subcommittee is reviewing 
our long-range bomber and guided missile 
programs. President ‘Eisenhower has re- 
quested one-half billion dollars more from 
the Congress for Air Force production of 
B-52’s. 

Obviously, we cannot be smug over our 
existent defenses. Nor need we however be 
overly critical of our own progress. 

We have made dynamic advancement in 
modernizing and bringing up to date our 
fighting standards. Here are a few examples: 

Our jet-equipped Air Defense squadrons 
are being strengthened with increasing num- 
bers of supersonic aircraft; 

Our interceptor planes will be increasingly 
equipped with Falcon air-to-air guided mis- 
siles; 

On the ground, an increasing number of 
Army antiaircraft battalions are being 
converted to Nike guided missiles—such as 
those already encircling the city of Mil- 
waukee; 

The guided missile, Corporal, is in the 
hands of our troops and ready for action, 
capable of delivering an atomic warhead on 
targets at long ranges; 

The mighty atomic artillery rocket, the 
Honest John, an outstanding weapon for 
close-in support, is also in the hands of our 
troops. 

The Army and Navy have Joined together 
as a team in developing the ballistic missile 
with the intermediate range of 1,500 miles, 
to be launched from land, ship, or submarine. 

The development of these mighty missiles 
will give our fighting forces the power to 
demolish pinpoint targets deep within 
enemy-held territory—despite fog, rain, snow, 
or any other adverse conditions. 

As you know, the destructive firepower of 
today’s division is estimated to be 80 per- 
cent greater than it was in World War II. 
We must exert all-out effort to maintain and 
improve this completely modernized fighting 
force. 
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ROLE OF THE RESERVES MORE AND MORE 
IMPORTANT 


Meanwhile, the role of the Reserves is be- 
coming increasingly important in our na- 
tional-defense picture. 

The ultimate objective of the reserve pro- 
gram, of course, is its integration into the 
fighting force of the United States as effec- 
tively as possible, so as to best support the 
overall-defense program. 

We need all 5,000 reserve units throughout 
the country at top strength, trained and 
ready to meet the needs of emergency. We 
need complete units: manned, equipped, 
trained, and ready for mobilization. 

GOALS OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


The reserve program too, is a most valuable 
way of educating our national citizenry to 
its defense obligation. This can be done: 
(1) Without too greatly disturbing the pur- 
sujts of the individual in life; and (2) with- 
out impeding our technological advancement, 
in fact, we are strengthening it, by having a 
maximum of our citizens, as reservists, pos- 
sess current technical knowledge. 

The reserve program, also, is designed to 
operate without upsetting our economy pat- 
tern, and without impeding our intellectual, 
cultural, and spiritual development as a 
nation. 

The men who are in the Reserve, of course, 
are the best judges of its effectiveness, and 
of its ultimate degree of contribution to our 
national defense. 

RESERVE PROGRAM BROADENED 


Fortunately, in recent times the reserve 
program, because of its increasing signifi- 
cance in the national defense effort, has been 
made more just, has been broadened and 
made more flexible. 

The basic aim of the enactment of the 
historic Reserve Forces Act was to make 
more just and equitable our reserve poli- 
cy and to improve the structure and size 
of the Reserve Forces. Under the current 
program, the Reserves essential elements 
are, as you so well know, composed of the 
Ready Reserve and the Stand-by Reserve. 


SCREENING OF READY RESERVES 


The statutory size of the Ready Reserve 
has been increased, as you are aware, from 
1.5 million to 2.9 million. 

The screening process for the Ready Re- 
serves is extremely important to make cer- 
tain that this highly important segment of 
the reserve program is genuinely ready. The 
objectives of the program are to ascertain 
that we have in the reserves only those who 
are actually available for immediate mobili- 
zation; that we do not have in the Ready 
Reserve, persons with critical civilian skills 
who can make a better contribution in a 
defense-supporting economy. 

In addition, we need careful screening 
procedures on such categories as: those fail- 
ing to meet service standards; hardship 
cases; persons with skills in excess of serv- 
ice needs for the Ready Reserve; students 
and apprentices in training for critical pro- 
fessions and occupations, and others not 
available for mobilization. 

This screening is essential to keep the 
units at the highest level of efficiency—ready 
to plunge into the front line of the Nation's 
defense. 

STANDBY RESERVE 


The Standby Reserve, composed of 2 mil- 
lion men, is greatly needed to provide for 
additional units and individuals. Although 
essentially a nonorganized pool of expe- 
rienced personnel, this group of the Reserve 
program will be invaluable in time of na- 
tional crisis. 

SIX-MONTH ACTIVE-DUTY FOR YOUNG RESERVISTS 

Unfortunately, the program for 6-month 
active-duty training for young men who will 
then go into the Reserves, has not yet had 
as great an effect upon Reserve enlistment 
as anticipated. 
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However, it is hoped that with time the 
program will take hold. We need to educate 
our people, and especially our young men, to 
the requirements and benefits of this pro- 
gram, so that as many as possible of our 
youth may avail themselves of its opportuni- 
ties in discharging their service obligations. 


INCREASE IN RESERVE WAGES 


Last week, as you know, the Reservists re- 
ceived a raise in pay from $50 to $78 monthly 
for voluntary active duty. This corrects a 
disparity between the reservists and other 
active-duty personnel. 

This raise may help, also, to provide the 
needed manpower for the Reserve program. 
We dare not have “too few and too late” if 
war again comes. 


TWENTY-TWO MILLION VETERANS IN AMERICA 


We have all heard it said many times: “We 
no longer have a class of veterans among us; 
instead, we are becoming a nation of 
veterans.” 

America today has more than 22 million 
veterans, in all walks of life. However, the 
veteran still assumes a unique role in our 
society. , 

We are requiring our veterans to give more 
of their time and their service, yes (in the 
tragedy of war) of their lives, if need be. 

With this great sacrifice, we must also help 
to provide them with the genuinely deserved 
benefits of our way of life. That is why, for 
example, I have personally introduced legis- 
lation to extend for 3 years the GI home loan 
benefit program. Otherwise, that program 
will expire by mid-1957. 


OTHER LEGISLATION FOR VETERANS 


As you know, there are hundreds of other 
veterans’ bills pending before the Congress. 
These cover such problems as increase of 
pensions, employment, hospitalization, edu- 
cational benefits, loans, rehabilitation, and 
many other answers to the real problems of 
today. 

On April 24, the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, before which this legislation is 
being largely considered, passed over, with- 
out prejudice, all compensation and pension 
legislation, pending study and analysis of 
the findings of the Bradley Commission. As 
you are aware, parts 1 and 2 of this report 
were issued last week. 

A meeting of the committee is expected in 
early May. After consideration of the Brad- 
ley recommendations, a report on overall 
veterans’ legislation will be forthcoming. 


CONCERN OVER BRADLEY COMMISSION REPORT 


I personally have not as yet had an op- 
portunity to study in full the Bradley re- 
port. I am inclined, speaking generally, to 
agree with what it states about the need 
for more aid for the severely disabled com- 
bat-connected vet. 

But I certainly do not agree with what 
the report seems to state about depriving 
noncombat disabled veterans of their just 
due. 

The findings of the Commission seem un- 
fortunately, to point toward an undermining 
of programs of benefits for most veterans— 
programs which all of us have worked hard 
to provide over the years. 

Be assured that I will strongly oppose any 
kind of recommendations that would undo 
our well-deserved efforts. And I am confi- 
dent that the present 84th Congress would 
not act in the slightest to impair statutory 
rights and privileges of our ex-servicemen. 


LIBERALIZATION OF SURVIVOR’S BENEFITS 


Meanwhile, there is, as you know, impor- 
tant House-approved legislation before the 
Senate to liberalize benefits for the survivors 
of servicemen and veterans. This legisla- 
tion is now before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Until now, there has been an unfortunate 
disparity in the treatment of survivors. This 
current legislation will help to correct this 
disparity. This.is not, of course, a perfect 
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piece of legislation; but it is a step in 
the right direction. 

Along with our national administration, 
I believe that the enactment of this legis- 
lation would provide fairer treatment of all 
categories of survivors. 

You may be assured that I shall urge 
prompt action by the Finance Committee, 
to expedite this legislation, for the benefit 
of deserving families of veterans and serv- 
icemen throughout the country. 

OTHER VETERANS’ AND SERVICEMEN’S PROBLEMS 

There are, as you are well aware, many, 
many other problems yet to be worked out 
for veterans and servicemen. We must con- 
tinue our efforts to analyze the problems, 
and propose solutions, to correct any in- 
equities in existing programs. 

For myself, I believe this is one of the 
foremost responsibilities of the Congress. 

As Calvin Coolidge wisely said, ‘‘A nation 
which forgets its defenders will itself be 
forgotten.” 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN TOTAL DEFENSE 


There is a great need on the part of the 
public for understanding the new “kind of 
overall defense” which we nrust undertake 
to meet the current world crisis. It is a total 
defense pattern—defense from without and 
from within—in which every citizen must 
participate. 

The American people must cooperate to 
build a formidable wall of protection for 
ourselves and the free world. 

At the same time, we must all contribute 
to the progress and development of our own 
Nation, itself—keeping it healthy and clean 
and prosperous. 

FREEDOM IS ALIVE EVERYWHERE 


Our land is the symbol of hope, of freedom 
which flames in the breast of every human 
being. * 

Among the Communists, only “higher-ups” 
enjoy even a limited freedom. The Kremlin's 
ruling class, however, is never quite sure 
when the party line will change, and its 
members will be purged, possibly killed, or 
sent to prison in Siberia. 

WE CAN BE DEFEATED ONLY BY APATHY 


We have no such fear. The only things 
that can cause our defeat by communism 
would be a lack of patriotism, or a lack of 
initiative to rise up and meet the dynamic 
challenge of our times. 

We have—potentially all that we need to 
have—materially, economically, militarily, 
and spiritually to win the peace. I believe 
in my heart that we, individually and as a 
Nation, will do so. 

DESIRE FOR FREEDOM IS UNIVERSAL 


We must always remember that we are 
not Alone in our desire for, and need of, 
freedom. The love of liberty is aflame in the 
breasts of millions of souls behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains, and throughout the 
rest of the world. Despite all the efforts of 
communism to extinguish that flame, it 
burns even brighter. 

Every now and then, however, we might 
each adjourn to our “inner rooms,” and con- 
sult with our souls, and our God. For a 
strong. spiritual faith is “basic equipment” 
for every American, 

CONCLUSION 


I firmly believe that, if we unite now, as 
we have in other times of crisis, we will 
assuredly triumph over communism, and 
without a mortal conflict. 

More than that, we will bring to the world 
the rich kind of life that results only from 
free people—working and praying together— 
to attain their goals. 

These goals, based on God-given freedom, 
are defined in the Bill of Rights, and em- 
bedded deep in the heart of all humanity. 

It is your minutemen—your reservists— 
who will help us—help all mankind to main- 
tain or attain our birthright. 
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Enlightened Self-Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Enlightened Self-Interest,” 
which was published in the Wall Street 
Journal of May 2, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST 


Foreign aid was supposed to end a number 
of times in the past, but now there is no 
longer any attempt to present it as a tem- 
porary phenomenon. Increasingly the ad- 
ministration stresses its permanence. 

Secretary of State Dulles this week said he 
thinks military aid will have to go on as 
long as the security of this country is threat- 
ened. The administration seeks authority to 
make 10-year economic-aid commitments. 
No one suggests that even another decade 
will see the end of this type of assistance. 

What is proposed, then, is a drastic change 
in United States foreign policy. On what 
grounds is it proposed? 

In his statement the other day Mr. Dulles 
made the superficial case for continued mili- 
tary aid. Some strategically important 
countries cannot afford to maintain the kind 
of military establishment considered neces- 
sary to deter or rebuff Communist attack. 
So, it is argued, it is in our interest to main- 
tain their defenses for them. 

Perhaps so. But the argument glosses 
over a couple of points. When the anti- 
Communists build-up began, the idea was for 
us to help other nations get their rearma- 
ment going to the point where they could 
carry it themselves. The idea was not for 
the United States to subsidize their armed 
forces in perpetuity. 

If, after all the billions of military aid, 
these nations are still unable to afford their 
present defense establishments, they prob- 
ably never will. The question arises whether 
it is sensible, in the long run even feasible, 
to base anti-Communist defense on so shaky 
an economic foundation. Already the 
United States is finding it has to provide 
some economic aid just to enable certain 
countries to absorb the military aid. That 
is a situation which borders on the absurd. 

The case for perpetual economic aid to the 
so-called underdeveloped nations is even 
more questionable. The aid is supposed to 
help keep these nations from going Commu- 
nist. But where has economic aid to under- 
developed nations won the friendship of 
their governments for the United States or 
cooled their flirtations with the Commu- 
nists? 

That is by no means the only question 
about this type of economic aid. To what 
extent has it deterred underdeveloped na- 
tions toward economic improvement? How 
much has been wasted, grafted, or used for 
foolish undertakings? And anyway, by what 
moral or historical precedent should the 
American people be expected to give up bil- 
lions of their annual income for these pur- 
poses year after year? 

Mr. Dulles invited Congress to probe deeply 
into the premises of foreign aid, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently proposed that a 
special citizens’ council be formed for that 
purpose. Such an intensive review is long 
overdue. And the fundamental issue it 
should study is just what we are letting our- 
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selves in for if we change foreign aid from 
a temporary to a permanent arrangement. 

It is one thing to help a country get a 
rearmament program going or give it mili- 
tary aid if it is attacked, or to provide dol- 
lars or goods to a nation devastated by war or 
temporarily impoverished by natural dis- 
aster. National interest or simply charity 
may dictate such assistance on occasion. 

But it is the opposite of enlightened self- 
interest to establish an American policy of 
subsidizing half the world from here to 
eternity. 





What the Hoover Commission Program 
Can Mean to Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
important address delivered by the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, on April 30. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE Hoover COMMISSION PROGRAM CAN 
MEAN TO BUSINESS 


The admirable program which the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has under- 
taken to build public understanding of the 
Hoover report is enough to assure me that 
I meéed not dwell in detail on the better- 
known aspects of my topic. Permit me to 
say, as a member of the bipartisan second 
Hoover Commission and as a director of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
that the chamber has never given a better 
demonstration of its civic spirit; your Hoover 
Commission program is splendidly conceived 
for maximum effectiveness. 

You know, of course, that the first Hoover 
Commission was unanimously created by 
Congress on a bipartisan basis in 1947; that 
it completed its report to Congress in 1949; 
that some 72 percent of its recommendations 
were eventually adopted which resulted in 
savings that now total, I am informed, over 
$7 billion. The success of the first report 
was due primarily to the great leadership 
of its chairman, to the quality and objectivi- 
ty of its research, and to strong, bipartisan 
citizen support of its recommendations. 

The first Commission paved the way for 
the second, on which I had the honor to 
serve from 1953 to 1955. Under the same 
leadership and with experience to build on, 
the second Commission’s report was even 
more comprehensive, even more searching, 
and potentially even more rewarding to the 
Nation than the first. Taken solely as a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents, full adoption of 
the report would yield savings of over $5 
billion a year. That would be a return of 
$1,500 for every one of the 3,300,000 words 
in the reports of the Commission and its task 
forces. And that, I submit, is a royalty be- 
ond the dreams of any author in or out of 
Hollywood. 

But here, for the sake of perspective, let 
me remind you that, prior to 1947, innu- 
merable boards, commitees, and commissions 
had made studies of the Government and 
issued reports all of which perished in the 
dusty pigeonholes of Washington. We can- 
not assume, on the basis of one precedent- 
shattering experience, that the acceptance 
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of the first Hoover report is in any sense a 
guaranty of the success of the second. Quite 
the contrary. The current report digs more 
deeply into the root problems of modern 
“Big Government.” It bites more sharply 
into areas of vested interest. It calls for 
fundamental policy decisions of the sort 
which both officials and legislators tradition- 
ally prefer to avoid. We may be due for dis- 
illusionment unless we bend all our energies 
to the mobilization of public support. 

The educational task ahead of us, it seems 
to me, falls into two main parts. First, of 
course, there is the job of seeing to it that 
the factual findings of the Commission and 
its task forces are not forgotten. This means 
that, by every possible medium, we must con- 
tinue to make those facts known far and 
wide. Second, and just as important, is the 
task of interpreting the Commission’s find- 
ings in terms of their true meaning and 
deep significance to all of us as citizens. 

In this way, I believe, we may yet succeed 
in awakening the Nation to the grave real- 
ities which the Hoover report so clearly 
underscores. It sometimes seems to me that 
in these recent, hectic decades of depression, 
war, cold war, emergency, and more war, we 
have almost lost our appreciation of the 
principles on which this free Nation was 
founded. Something has happened to numb 
our sense of history and even our under- 
standing of simple arithmetic. In a very 
real sense, I fear, we have been hiding our 
heads in the sands of careless governmental 
expansion, inflation, and runaway public 
debt. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, let 
me say that my service with the Hoover Com- 
mission was not only a great privilege and 
a great honor but a striking revelation to me. 
Quite frankly I had not realized that I, like 
so many of us, had accepted without much 
question the mushroom growth of modern 
government. You may recall that I entered 
the Federal service as Postmaster General 
in 1933. It seemed then that we had a large 
and complex executive branch with 572,000 
employees, 450 different departments and 
agencies, and a budget of $4 billion. 

Here, 20 years later, we found the results 
(and I consider them inevitable) of the vast 
international pressures which have forced 
us to expand our governmental functions in 
every direction. With 2,300,000 civilian em- 
ployees and nearly 3 million more in uni- 
form, we have built a vast structure of more 
than 2,100 departments, agencies, boards, 
bureaus, and commissions. For every dollar 
we spent in 1933 we were spending more than 
15. To put it another way, the cost of Fed- 
eral paperwork alone today is equal to the 
whole Federal budget a mere 20 years ago. 

I was, I still am, appalled. 

Perhaps we need to give more attention to 
our self-education in fundamentals. At any 
rate, we cannot at the moment say with any 
assurance that the second Hoover report 
is well on its way to successful implementa- 
tion. Ten months have passed since the 
Commission sent the last of its report to Con- 
gress. Where, in terms of its acceptance, does 
this report stand today? As you know, some 
45 percent of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions can be implemented by executive 
branch action; most of the remainder re- 
quire legislation. As far as I know there has 
been no Official announcement of govern- 
mentwide results as yet, although we have 
had good news of Executive action on sev- 
eral fronts. 

Every citizen, I am sure, applauded Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recent exchange of letters 
with Civil Service Commission Chairman 
Philip Young in which the administrative 
application of the Commission’s Report on 
Personnel and Civil Service was so strongly 
urged. It was equally gratifying to read the 
announcement that such a high percentage 
of the Commission’s total report had found 
acceptance in the Defense Department that 
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annual savings approximately $450 million 
a year will result. I certainly concur with 
my good friend Clarence Francis of the 
Citizens Committee that this represents a 
“giant stride” to wider implementation of 
he report as a whole. 

We citizens need news of this sort. It re- 
assures us in our determination to see that 
the report and its issues are fully under- 
stood. It encourages us to go on working 
in support of the administration and Con- 
gress in their every effort to make a lasting 
reality of the Commission's concepts. 

Americans always like to see results and, 
in this connection, permit me to cite one 
little-known illustration of the fact that 
something can be done to reduce govern- 
mental delay, confusion, and waste. Among 
the recommendations of the first Hoover 
Commission’s report on budgeting and ac- 
counting was the spot-checking, rather than 
the double-checking, of governmental vouch- 
ers. In the past, huge truckloads of vouch- 
ers would be driven into Washington from 
such places, as let us say, the Rock Island 
Arsenal. These had already been checked 
once at Rock Island but they had to be 
checked all over again, one by one, at the 
General Accounting Office. 

Almost at the very time that the Commis- 
sion was making its recommendation, the 
General Accounting Office was building a 
large new building here in Washington. 
The recommendation on spot-checking was 
meanwhile accepted and the parade of 
trucks was brought to a halt. As a result, 
there was plenty of room in the Government 
Accounting Building when the second Hoover 
Commission came to town in 1953 and there, 
if you please, was where the Commission was 
comfortably housed. Thus, you might say, 
the first Commission literally made room for 
the second. 

To return to current results we see, as I 
say, much that is encouraging. The citi- 
zens committee recently estimated that ap- 
proximately 22 percent of the second com- 
mission's recommendations have so far been 
adopted with savings reckoned at $470 mil- 
lion a year. But here’s the rub: 18 percent 
of these gains were made by executive ac- 
tion and only 4 percent by legislation. By 
contrast with the 1949 record for a compa- 
rable period, this is deeply dismaying. For, 
10 months after the first commission com- 
pleted its report in 1949, Congress had en- 
acted 5 major public laws, a number of 
lesser ones, and 6 Presidential reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

Now to be fair we must recognize certain 
important differences. This is not only a 
bigger report than the first, it is much 
tougher, so to speak. It deals with func- 
tions, not departments, and it cuts into 
policy lines. Its full adoption may well be 
the work of years. Yet, to assure real suc- 
cess in 1957, we need a 1956 record of con- 
gressional action as a precedent. And the 
great majority of the recommendations, 80 
to 85 percent in fact, 4re not controversial. 
Surely we can deal with a substantial por- 
tion of them now, even in a so-called 
Presidential year. 

I, for one, do not believe that this Con- 
gress is by and large hostile to, or unwilling 
to act upon, the Hoover report. Quite to the 
contrary my friends on Capitol Hill tell me 
that they are much impressed with the re- 
port as a whole even though they may, as 
individuals, differ with certain provisions. 
But when I ask them why Hoover report 
legislation isn’t moving faster they tell me 
in effect that they just simply aren’t being 
asked enough. 

Congress, traditionally, responds to re- 
quests for action from two main sources, 
the executive branch and the public. The 
enactment of bipartisan legislation, such as 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations, 
depends on teamwork. There must be team- 
work between the leaders of both parties and 
between the administration and the Con- 
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gress, any administration and any Congress. 
Evidence of such teamwork thereupon stimu- 
lates interest and support on the part of 
citizens of both parties. 

At this point, let me repeat what I have 
so often said before: By its very nature, the 
Hoover report is not, cannot be, a matter of 
partisan politics. Every single Member of 
Congress voted for the Commission’s crea- 
tion. The Commission itself was scrupulous 
in its avoidance of political considerations. 
As I said when we completed the report in 
June 1955: 

“At no time did politics enter into the 
deliberations of the Commission. Where we 
differed, they were honest differences of opin- 
ion, and Mr. Hoover recognized the right of 
each member to give free expression to his 
views.” 

Neither party can be for or against some- 
thing which both created. This is attested 
by the large number of leading citizens of 
both parties throughout the country who are 
actively working today for public under- 
standing of the report. Truly, this is one 
issue on which the two parties can either 
cooperate and share the credit or fail to act 
and share the blame. 

It is solely as a citizen who happens to 
have served on a bipartisan commission, 
therefore, that I feel bound to point out one 
eurrent gap in the pattern of teamwork so 
greatly needed to assure full consideration 
and action on the Hoover Commission’s rec-. 
ommendations. In 1949 frequent Presiden- 
tial messages were sent to Congress request- 
ing the enactment of Presidential reorgani- 
zation plans and other pieces of specific 
legislation on such major issues as military 
unification, General Services, and State De- 
partment reorganization. To date no Presi- 
dential requests have been directly addressed 
to the Congress for action on specific legis- 
lation based on the report of the second 
Hoover Commission. This is said with full 
appreciation of the fact that the Commis- 
sion is mentioned favorably in the 1957 
budget message and again in the state of the 
Union report. But my friends in Congress 
of both parties can still say with justifica- 
tion that they haven't been directly asked. 

Withal there has been some congressional 
activity on the Hoover report and hearings 
have been held on some important measures. 
There is still time, I believe, for Congress 
to move substantially on measures based on 
the Commission's reports on budget and ac- 
counting, personnel and civil service, paper- 
work management, business enterprises of 
the Government, and surplus property. 
Considerable progress has been made on a 
bill to create a National Library of Medicine 
and thus provide safe houcing for thousands 
of priceless books now stored in inadequate 
buildings where they may be damaged by 
fire or rain. Where expenditures were 
needed, the Commission did not hesitate to 
recommend them. 

Both budgeting and accounting and per- 
sonnel procedure, while they may seem dull 
subjects, are absolutely vital to the efficient 
and economical operation of any human or- 
ganization, including government. Frankly, 
I differed with my fellow Commissioners on 
some of the specific remedies but not for a 
moment did I question the importance of 
the problems or the need for thorough and 
vigorous congressional consideration of them. 

We simply must plug the leaks in our fiscal 
system and strengthen congressional control 
of expenditures. And what can be more vital 
to the Nation’s progress, and indeed its very 
safety, than the wise use of the minds, hearts, 
and hands of the 2,300,000 people in civilian 
service and the 3 million who wear the uni- 
forms of our armed services? Manpower is 
increasingly a critical national resource. Let 
us not be deceived by the crocodile smiles 
ef Moscow's emissaries to London. They 
mean to go right on driving for world domi- 
nation and they have one important edge—- 
manpower. 
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This is just one way of stating the big 
message of the Hoover Report in its mean- 
ing to the citizen and the message is simply 
this: We have been deceiving ourselves; we 
have grown extravagant in our use of our 
resources, both human and material; we have 
become dangerously indifferent to the con- 
duct of the affairs of our free Government. 

Spelled out in a score of ways, that is the 
message. We believe we have a national debt 
of $274 billion. The Commission shows us 
that indirect obligations in the form of loans, 
guaranties, and insurance activities, plus the 
retirement program, have brought the Na- 
tion’s total indebtedness to something much 
more like $700 billion. We budget annually, 
then lose control of expenditures. So we find 
that, as of June 30, 1955, the executive de- 
partments had $52 billion on their hands, 
appropriated but not spent, over which Con- 
gress had no further power of review. We 
seek to maintain a dynamic system of private 
enterprise, then let Government competition 
undermine it in one area after another. 

The Hoover report confronts us with a 
challenge which we can ignore only at peril 
to our progress, our freedom, and our very 
lives. Thomas Jefferson said long ago: “The 
nation which expects to be ignorant and free 
expects what never was and never will be.” 
In the spirit of the scrap drive and the blood 
bank, let us redouble our efforts at self-edu- 
cation. Truly the text from which we wage 
our “war on waste” is today’s real “battle 
cry of freedom.” 





Jim Farley and Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, im- 
mediately following the insertion of Mr. 
Farley’s address in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I should like to have printed an 
editorial entitled “Jim Farley and 
Waste,” published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of May 3, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

JIM FARLEY AND WASTE 

When James A. Farley became Postmaster 
General some 23 years ago, the total cost of 
running the Government was only 4a little 
more than $4.5 billion. 

When Jim Farley, as a member of the 
Hoover Commission, helped make the sur- 
vey which led to the Commission’s notable 
reports last year, he found among other 
things that the cost of the Government's 
paperwork alone was-nearly this much. 

Mr. Farley made a speech about it the 
other day to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“I was—I still am—appalled,” Mr. Farley 
said. 

For every dollar the Government spent 
when he took over the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Farley said, it now is spending 

15. 
. “Quite frankly,” he added, “I had not 
realized that I, like so many of us, had ac- 
cepted without much question the mush- 
room growth of modern government.” 

The Hoover Commission has recommended 
changes which would save an estimated $5 
billion—more than the whole Government 
used to cost. Mostly this $5 billion now is 
just being wasted. It is unnecessary spend- 
ing. But the money comes out of the pockets 
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of taxpayers, who otherwise could use it for 
their own purposes. 

Some of the Hoover suggestions have been 
put into effect—but not many. Some need 
action by Congress; others the President can 
manage by ordering them. 

After all, delay accomplishes nothing. 
But it costs the taxpayers money. They have 
a@ right to squawk. And it would be a good 
idea if they did. 





Government by Crisis a Thing of the Past 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “Government by Crisis Thing 
of Past,” written by George Minot, and 
published in the Boston Sunday Herald 
of April 22, 1956. I think it is worthy 
of the attention of the Senate as well as 
the general public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT BY CRisIs THING or Past— 

FEAR-PEDDLERS PLAY RED TUNE 
(By George Minot) 

It would be a relief to wake up some morn- 
ing and find there wasn’t some new coun- 
try in 4 mess and expected the United States 
to rescue it. Better still would be to read 
that somebody, somewhere, had said a good 
word about us. Instead, day after day, come 
blasts from the Indians, the Israelis, the 
Arabs, the British, the French, the Italians, 
the farmers—all crying that we haven't 
shelled out generousiy enough. 

The more we do, the more unpopular we 
become. From July, 1945, through the fiscal 
year 1956 this country will have spent $55.6 
billion on various forms of foreign aid. Of 
this, $4.7 billion will be disbursed this year. 
Of the total amount $35.8 billion went as 
grants, not repayable to the United States. 
The rest is to be returned in theory only. 


WE SHOULD CHEER REDS 


If we were trying to buy allies by all this 
spending, it should be obvious that we have 
failed. Nehru, for instance, and despite all 
the hundreds of millions India has received, 
delights in ridiculing and criticizing this 
country and praising Russia and its aims. 
The Israelis. blast us for one thing, the 
Arabs for another. So do the Greeks and 
Turks. 

We have poured millions on end into 
financing communistic and socialistic re- 
gimes, building up a monster that may de- 
stroy us in the end. Now that Russia is 
getting into the act of offering economic aid 
in some of those places, we ought to cheer 
instead of acting afraid. Let the Reds try 
to buy up good will. 

The Chicago Daily News put is pretty well 
the other day: 

“There is something craven in the spec- 
tacle of a rich and powerful nation which 
thinks it must scatter candy around the 
world lest it find itself alone and friendless. 
The facts seem to be that our largess brought 
no friends, and earned us more resentment 
than good will, But we still fear to change 
the formula.” 

‘Foday we act as if we wanted everybody 
to love us. That’s impossible. If we are 
going to be strong and independent, live up 
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to our great heritage and not waver in our 
stea@fastness—then we are bound to make 


enemies. 
PART OF OUR POLICY 


We have got to stop following the old line 
mapped out by the Truman-Acheson crowd. 
That was based on the fact that if we sent 
money enough Europe wouldn’t succumb to 
communism and would do something to help 
itself. Today we find this matter of con- 
tributing a few billions every year has be- 
come a part of our foreign policy. 

Now there are internationalists who want 
us to go further and engage in a spending 
contest with the Russians, lest they lure 
away some of those countries we have been 
helping. Look at them. France and Italy 
are riddled with communism. The Germans 
are flirting with Moscow. In Greece, the 
Popular Front opposition is overcoming gov- 
ernment candidates supported by us. 


Ir YOU LOOK YOU FIND 


The United Kingdom which has received 
almost $7 billion from us has practicaliy 
given up the ship in the Middle East and 
wants us to help restore the old order. 
Yet, when we criticize their actions in Cy- 
prus, or their trade with Red China, then 
they are bitterly resentful. 

In this country there are still hang-overs 
from the New Deal monstrosity who are 
world government zealots at heart and who 
want to see how much we can give away in 
order that everybody eventually will arrive 
at the same level. “Nowadays,” says John 
S. Knight, one of the great editors of these 
times, “we don’t wait for aid requests. Our 
Secretary of State goes gadding all over the 
globe to see if we have missed anyone who 
has communism or socialism for sale. He 
looks for trouble and usually finds it.” 

The funny part about the whole business 
is that we land up with the dirty end of 
the stick. Within the last few weeks the 
French Premier, the Italian President, the 
Icelandic Parliament, the Egyptian Premier, 
and the Israeli, British, and Dutch Govern- 
ments all have lodged complaints against 
us. All of them openly resent the fact that 
we enjoy peace and prosperity over here while 
they have neither. 

That’s what the Soviets have been yelling 
about for years. It’s amazing how many in 
this country fall for the same state of mind. 
Egged on by a group of columnists and com- 
mentators who worshipped at the feet of 
Roosevelt and Truman, the internationalists 
in both parties openly sneer at the optimism 
Eisenhower and Dulles express. 

They are not satisfied unless we have a 
war scare every few weeks and a new crisis 
every day. They resent expressions of con- 
fidence that the free world is doing all right. 
They want to insist on emergencies, the ne- 
cessity for military action and the fact the 
Russians are outstripping us in almost 
everything. 

THIS IS NOT SENSIBLE 

It hardly seems sensible to preach that 
everything the Russians do is brilliant and 
subtle while everything we do is confused, 
stumbling, and too late. Yet that is what 
the kiss-me-mother-I’m-dying boys would 
have you believe. They seem to prefer the 
government by crisis that Roosevelt and Tru- 
man operated for years. Those were the days 
when the administration was complacent and 
easygoing while Communists were boring in- 
side many key agencies, but always was alert 
when it came to calling out the troops. 

Our latest appeals come from Europe. 
There the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion is on the rocks. France has pulled out 
her best troops. It’s obvious Germany is in 
no hurry to contribute any. The develop- 
ment of atomic weapons and guided missiles 
has rendered useless many of the bases on 
which we have spent billions. 

There’s a lot to be done. It’s unthinkable 
anything should break the Anglo-American 
alliance. Yet hysteria never will solve any 
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problem. The New Dealers proved that. So 
far at least, the record of Eisenhower and 
Dulles can’t be improved upon. It’s the 
height of silliness to listen to the fear ped- 
dlers every time the Reds dream up a new 
scheme to plague us. 





America’s Siberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an editorial written by the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Shuler, editor of the Methodist 
Challenge, of May 1956 issue of that pub- 
lication, which I have been requested to 
insert in the Recorp in an effort to bring 
before the people further facts regard- 
ing the so-called mental health bill. I 
commend it to your attention and 
thoughtful consideration: 

AMERICA’S SIBERIA 


Russia's Siberia is infamous in that it is 
the forcible retreat of political and social 
misfits and undesirables, not only of Russia 
itself but of the whole world. Americans 
have been imprisoned there. It is a land of 
living death. Any one who gets in the way 
of the men in power in the Kremlin is banish. 
ed to Siberia. 

In They Wrote to Us, the editor’s attention 
has been called to a well planned bill now 
before the Senate, having already passed the 
House, which provides for a domain of a mil- 
lion acres to be set aside in Alaska, sup- 
posedly for the mentally ill of that far North. 
There are fewer than 500 mentally ill people 
in Alaska, now being cared for under con- 
tract by the State of Oregon. 

This would appear to be a most worthy 
enterprise. But an examination of the bill 
jolts a studious reader. For instance, it pro- 
vided that any State, desiring to send 
mentally ill people to this million acre retreat 
may do so by meeting certain conditions, 
not difficult of fulfillment. Contemplate this 
provision of the bill: 

“The Governor (of Alaska) is hereby fur- 
ther authorized to enter into a reciprocal 
agreement with any State providing for the 
care and treatment of mentally ill residents 
of Alaska by such State, and for the care and 
treatment of mentally ill residents of such 
State by Alaska, each on a reimbursable 
basis.” 

Surely the medical fraternity in the United 
States and our leaders in Washington have 
not sensed the fearful potentialities of this 
bill if it should be signed into law by the 
President. Frankly and practically, it means 
that objectionable persons could be rail- 
roaded into perpetual exile in the icy North, 
far from loved ones and friends, there to 
spend their remaining days hopelessly and 
helplessly. It is unthinkable, and yet Russia 
is doing that very thing, as are other nations. 


The monstrous political implications of 
this provision of the bill are so un-American 
and inhuman that we certainly would not 
accuse the President or any President of in- 
tentionally building such a deadfall for our 
citizens. But that alone is not the only 
deadly feature of this provision. Perfectly 
sane people might be thus disposed of. 
Take Governor Lee of Utah or Senator Mc- 
CarTHy. The railroading of such objection- 
able public men, who are objectionable to 
the status quo, would be easy. Gerald L. K. 
Smith would have been landed there long 
ago. I could name scores, 
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In fact, I shudder at what might have 
happened to me if a million acres of ice in 
Alaska should have been set aside for the 
mentally ill. I recall that several years ago 
three judges tried me for contempt of court. 
Those were days when millions of dollars 
were at the disposal of men who were deter- 
mined to get rid of me. Of the three Judges 
presiding at that trial, the judge of the 
psychopathic ward, who handled the crazy 
people, was one who sat and considered my 
fate. This judge was a splendid man, but it 
was freely stated by the reporters from the 
newspapers that he was there to observe me 
and decide whether or not I was sane. 

Suppose an icy waste had been prepared 
for the poor victims and my fate had rested 
with a judge whose political affiliations or 
love for money should have been a constrain- 
ing influence, what chance would I have 
had? 

There are thousands of people who would 
go to almost any limits to rid themselves of 
obnoxious kinfolks, people who stand be- 
tween them and fortunes, enemies that they 
are not quite prepared to have murdered, 
but certainly would go to extreme lengths 
to get out of the way. Think of what a 
handy million acres of ice that Alaska pre- 
serve might become! Russia may have 
caught up with us on secret weapons but we 
would certainly overtake her on our Ameri- 
can Siberia, if President Eisenhower should 
sign such a law. 

There is another question to seriously face. 
Just how many of us might with sufficient 
excuse if not with justification be sent to 
Alaska's ice domain, if such a law as is pro- 
posed were passed and signed? The psy- 
chiatrists tell us that.at least 50 percent of 
American adults have at some time been 
“mentally ill.” Anger, excitement, disaster, 
indeed quite a number of common happen- 
ings may produce such mental abnormality. 
There are enough miscarriages of actual 
justice together with the tragedy of false 
diagnoses or mistaken professional opinions 
to stir many of us to great pity and some- 
times indignation, when the victim is only 
a few miles away. What chance at rectify- 
ing an injustice when they are thousands 
of miles from help, with a sea of ice inter- 
vening? 

We do not want a police state prison sys- 
tem operating near the North Pole. There 
may be no salt mines there, but the effece 
tiveness of such a St. Helena could be atro- 
cious. 

Our lawmakers claim that certain doctors 
recommended this new law for the care of 
the “mentally ill.” Who were these doctors? 
Those who have watched certain doctors, 
alienists and psychiatrists in courts where 
large sums of money are often used to in- 
fluence the processes of justice are justifiably 
alarmed. 4 





Needs of the Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day night it was my privilege to deliver 
an address before the Phi Mu Sigma 
Fraternity Chapter of the Wisconsin 
State College, of Milwaukee. Phi Mu 
Sigma is an organization dedicated to 
increasing the number of specialists 
looking after the educational and other 
needs of America’s mentally retarded. 

At the dinner, awards for distin- 
guished service for the mentally retarded 
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were given to President Eisenhower; Roy 
Rogers and his wife, Dale Evans: Dr. 
Samuel A. Kirk, of the University of Dli- 
nois; and Dr. Salvatore Di Michael, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Associ- 
ation for Retarded Children. 

I was personally pleased to receive an 
honorary life membership in the fra- 
ternity. 

Special citations were also given to the 
Manitowoc County Association cf Re- 
tarded Children and the Milwaukee 
County Association, as well as the Wis- 
consin Council for Mentally Retarded 
Children. 

I was happy to circulate some advance 
texts of my remarks of that evening and 
received Many kind comments in re- 
sponse. One such came from the super- 
intendent of Southern Wisconsin Col- 
ony and Training School at Union Grove 
in my State, Mr. John M. Garstecki. I 
am pleased to quote this distinguished 
leader: 

The address has been read with consider- 
able interest, and it is encouraging to note 
that the feeling prevalent among those who 
work daily with the retarded child is also 
a feeling exhibited throughout the address. 
It is our sincere hope that public awakening 
to the needs of the mentally retarded wil! 
continue to show the benefits that have been 
accrued during recent years. We look for- 
ward also to the day when mental retarda- 
tion will join with all the other plagues of 
mankind eradicated by medical science 
through research and discovery into causes 
and prevention. 

We deeply appreciate receiving the address 
and the many fine comments regarding the 
group of children who require such a full 
measure of consideration. 


I ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
pared text of my address be printed in 
the Appendix of the REconrp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to ke printed in the Rrcoxrp, 
as follows: 

I can think of few more memorable or 
more satisfying evenings than those like this, 
in which I have been able to join with folks, 
euch as you, who are dedicating yourselves 
to serve your fellow man. 

I cannot too strongly endorse the work of 
this fraternity, designed as it is, to advance 
the professional service of teaching and oth- 
erwise aiding the mentally retarded. 

The awards you are conferring tonight 
are amply merited for deeds well done. May 
they serve as an inspiration for still more 
deeds—in Washington, in Madison, in Mii- 
waukee, and everywhere else—for the re- 
tarded. 

THE CHILDREN WHO NEVER GROW UP 


Yes, if I may say, may they particularly 
epur our aid to the little ones, to the chil- 
dren who never grow up, to those whosce 
brains unfortunately cannot mature to full 
adult levels of intelligence. 

As you know, they may be among your 
children or grandchildren or mine, for re- 
tardation is democratic—in striking almost 
anywhere, any family. Retarded children 
lack brainpower, but they are Gcd’s children, 
with Godlike qualities—with human feelings 
and human wants and frailties. They need 
Yove and affection and understanding and 
help. 

I will not attempt to spell out in detail 
the problems of the mentally retarded, with 
which, after all, you, more than I, are very 
familiar. 

WE ALL HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY 


I would, however, like to make a few ob- 
seivations on this field: 
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The first is that every single group in our 
society has a responsibility in this area. We 
in the Congress certainly do. (I shall am- 
plify this point a bit later on.) You of the 
college and university world, the profes- 
sional field do, and every community, every 
parent, every PTA, has an obligation, as 
well. 

If we are genuinely to be adequate to our 
over-ajl goal, we need not a partial] effort, 
but a speeded-up comprehensive program. 
I refer to a program which will advance 
greatly the frontiers of our understanding, 
diagnosis, prevention and treatment of tie 
mentally retarded. 

TWOFOLD GOAL; MORE RESEARCH, SERVICES 

Basically, this means: (1) expanded re- 
search, (2) expanded services. 

Research for example, into the 70 known 
causes of retardation, ranging from damage 
to the nervous system before, during and 
after birth, to genetic factors, infections, 
toxic agents, endccrine disorders, etc. 

And, yes, services—all types of modern 
services: community diagnostic—treatment 
clinics; home counsellors; nursery classes; 
especial] education (that’s where you fine folks 
come in, or course) with improved vocational 
training and social training; sheltered work- 
shops; community centers with recreational, 
social and counselling facilities for the ado- 
lescent and adult retarded, etc. 

All this takes time. It takes energy. It 
takes money. But somehow we must and 
will find all three ingredients. 

THE ALTERNATE OF NEGLECT 

The alternative is dismal. The alternative, 
neglect of the problem means hardship. It 
means suffering. It means utterly wasted 
years. It means a lapse in fulfilling our 
moral obligations. 

It means an avoidable national loss of po- 
tential human resources. America, despite 
all its wealth, all its prosperity, all its 165 
miliion strong—can il] afford such stagger- 
ing loss as we are now experiencing because 
of our neglect of the deficient, the feeble- 
minded. 

All Goa’s children are precious. Each is 
entitled to his or her birthright. In the 
eyes of God, no child, no adult is unworthy 
of fulfillment. 

TEAMWORK BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 

It seems surprising, but it is a fact that 
the overall challenge of mental] retardation, 
so far as Uncle Sam is concerned, has only 
just begun to be acutely felt in all its pro- 
portions. 

Fortunately, the national administration 
is now well alert to the wide dimensions of 
the challenge. The administration has sur- 
veyed the field and it is now going into 
action—in cooperatior with the Congress on 
a well-coordinated basis. 

Bhat means, of course, the full teamwork 
of the invaluable United States Children’s 
Bureau. It means the United States Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the National Institutes of 
Health, the United States Public Health 
Service, itself, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 
the United States Office of Education, and 
still other, sources as well, working for a 
common goal. 

The problem is not limited to our own land 
of course, as the World Health Organization 
has noted in its important statements in 
this field. 

UNDERSTANDING NEEDS OF GIFTED CHILDREN, 
DISTURBED CHILDREN 

In other words, we are really just about 
opening up a whole new frontier of effective- 
ly looking after these folks in our society. 

I might point out, ineidentally, as a side 
note, that. there are other frontiers which 
we are fortunately opening up. 
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America has been “discovering” slow 
learners. It has been “discovering” the 


unique problems at the other end of the 
scale—problems of those exceptional chil- 
dren who are especially gifted in intelligence. 
We have found that this type of youngster, 
too, needs our understanding and our at- 
tention, so as to realize his or her full po- 
tentialities. 

We are also “discovering,” so to speak, the 
problems of emotionally disturbed children 
of all levels of I. Q. We are realizing—a 
great many Americans almost for the first 
time—that the emotional problems of later 
years have their deep roots in childhood. 
We are realizing that emotional disturbance ™ 
in a preschool child, has best be caught in 
its inception, lest it grow more and more 
serious as time goes on. 

One cannot, of course, draw artificial di- 
viding lines in a human being. A mentally 
retarded child may, as you know, simul- 
taneously be emotionally disturbed. 

A brilliant, gifted child may be emotionally 
disturbed; and so may the so-called average 
child. 

A child may be physically well, but emo- 
tionally ill; or emotionally well, but physi- 
cally ill. 

There are, as you well know, all sorts of 
combinations of circumstances in the mirac- 
ulous human creature. So what we need to 


do is to look at the whole child and at all - 


children—not in theory, but in life, and con- 
centrate our attention on those who need our 
services most. 

Certainly, the retarded child needs our 
services, and that is why I am so thankful 
to be in your personal presence this evening. 


HUGE MAGNITUDE OF PROBLEM 


An indication of the magnitude of the 
problem we face is borne out by this sta- 
tistic: Three percent of our population is 
affected by mental retardation. 

Other illness or inadequacy problems have 
tended to be more publicized, but mental re- 
tardation affects infinitely more than the 
more publicized problems. 

Thus, out of every 100,000 children, it is 
estimated that 15 are likely to be blind, 7 
are cerebral palsied; 7.2 are polio victims; 
200 are rheumatic heart patients—and here 
is the figure for all of us to remember—there 
is a staggering 3,000 who are mentally re- 
tarded. 

Three-hundred of the children born every 
day are estimated will be in the mentally 
retarded category. 

In round figures, total numbers are, as you 
know, estimated at 4.8 million, of whom 1'%4 
million are children; 153,000 adults and 
youngsters are, confined in institutions for 
the mentally retarded and epileptic. 

Around $150 million a year is spent on pub- 
lic and private institutions of this nature. 

The length of stay in institutions is longer 
than for any category of handicapped person. 

Inevitably, the cry rightly goes up. “We 
need specialists to handle this problem— 
specialists and more specialists! We need 
55,000 more teachers for the mentally re- 
tarded—the very need you are seeking to 
fulfill.” 

And we need more of almost every cate- 
gory of spetialist—social workers, physical 
and occupational therapists, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and myriads of other personne}. 
This is what Senator Lister H's fine bill 
is all about—as I shall shortly mention. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ACT ON SENATOR HILL’S BILL 


Naturally, all eyes turn to the United 
States Congress for its realization of and 
action on this problem. 

Toward that end, I personally have been in 
contact with the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, with the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
with Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 
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I was pleased indeed when the House Ap- 
propriations Committee took the first inde- 
spensable step and increased the budget re- 
quests of $119 million for maternal and 
child-health services in the very modest 
Children’s Bureau Budget to $16 million. 

The committee made a formal recommen- 
dation, as you know, that half of the increase 
provided, be spent on the problem of men- 
tally retarded children. The committee like- 
wise approved an increase over the $750,000 
appropriated last year for medical research 
on the mentally retarded. 

“~ Then, as you no doubt know, last month, 
Senator LisTEerR HiLu, of Alabama,, on behalf 
of himself and other Senators, introduced 
» a landmark bill for the purpose of providing 
funds for research and training in the field 
of mentally retardation. I am happy now to 
serve as a cosponsor of this vital legislation. 

S. 3620, now pending before the Senate 
Labor Committee must be enacted into law. 
It will help provide funds to aid in train- 
ing more undergraduates and graduates, 
more teachers, more supervisors, researchers, 
and administrators to provide ever improved 
programs—the type of programs which, as I 
have indicated, are so sorely needed by so 
many. 

Time must not be lost. 

We have a great deal of time to make up. 
For too long, the mentally retarded have 
lived in the shadows—neglected, often re- 
jected, unwanted. The Federal Government 
has a clear responsibility to fulfill its role 
in conjunction with the States and the cities 
to improve overall services to the mentally 
retarded. 


CONTINUE CHILDREN’S BENEFITS BEYOND 18; 
LIBERALIZE TAX TREATMENT 


Meanwhile, in Washington, as you know, 
Wwe are approaching the final stages of enact- 
ing liberalizing changes in the.social security 
laws. 

One of those necessary changes (to which 
I personally have given my complete sup- 
port), provides for the payment of social- 
security benefits to widows caring for 
those children beyond the age of 18, who are 
still unable to look after themselves. 

After all, if a widow has been tending a 
retarded youngster, let us say, all by herself, 
from the age of 11 on, that child still needs 
help, even after he passes the chronological 
age of 18. The widow’s social-security bene- 
fit—to look after him—should not, therefore, 
cease simply because he has passed that 
chronological age. His mental age would 
still prevent him from looking after him- 
self. 

In accordance with this same principle of 
fairness and easing financial burdens, I 
have long been in favor of taking a new look 
at our tax laws. On the Senate floor, I have 
urged liberalizing of tax deductions for the 
care of mentally retarded dependents. 

Tax liberalization results.in a loss of some 
revenue. But surely with Uncle Sam taking 
in $65 billion, he can spare taxpayers a few 
more dollars to look after their own loved 
ones who are retarded. 


LOOKING AFTER PARENTS 


But legislation—and even legislatively pro- 
vided funds or tax deductions will not—in 
and of themselves—provide all the answers. 

I have spoken of frontiers. There is a 
whole new frontier in looking after the needs 
of parents of the mentally retarded. 

I am pleased that organizations and in- 
dividuals who have concerned themselves 
with the children’s problems now are giving 
their serious attention to the needs of 
parents, as well. I refer to such splendid 
groups as the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children. Thanks to NARC and 
others, more and more people realize the 
deep emotional prolems which are caused to 
a parent of a mentally deficient child. 

The parent may utterly lose confidence, 
may seek to live in isolation from the com- 
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munity, may have a feeling of guilt, even 
though there is no traceable reason for the 
child’s problem (no accident, for example 
which caused injury to the brain due to any 
parent's fault.) 

In order to meet the needs of the child, 
therefore, more and more of you experts are 
trying to meet the need of parents, as well— 
for improved understanding. After all, a 
parent can come to feel just as much if not 
far more pride in what a retarded child can 
with aid, accomplish, as in the achievement 
of a so-called average child. 

WISCONSIN'S TRAILBLAZING 


In the overall field, Iam particularly proud 
at the outstanding progress which has been 
made in our State—by yourselves and others. 

I was delighted, for example, to note the 
council work adjustment center here in 

filwaukee. It never would have come about, 
had it not been for the wonderful coopera- 
tion, the magnificent teamwork of women’s 
organizations, the local office of the State 
board of vocational education, the division of 
vocational rehabilitation, Southern Colony 
and Training School, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service, and the Community Welfare 
Council. 

A complete range of services is being pro- 
vided. There is medical service, educational 
service, family case work, psychological serv- 
ice, etc. 

This is a heartwarming sign of better days 
ahead. And there are other welcome signs 
of progress in many other parts of our State. 
I have been pleased to hear from many pro- 
fessional workers, parents, and others in all 
parts of the Badger State reporting progress. 

CONCLUSION 

We all have a role to play in continually 
looking after this problem. I know you will 
not pass the buck to Uncle Sam. Let the 
Federal Government do its role; let it not 
shirk its responsibility. (I pledge my own 
efforts to see that Uncle Sam doesn’t let you 
down.) But let every American continue 
to do as you are doing—to do whatever he or 
she can—for these youngsters, and for adults 
as well, in need. Certainly, you, in this audi- 
ence tonight, who are dedicating yourselves, 
should serve as an inspiration to all of us. 

Those of us who are not privileged to serve 
in this cause 365 days a year, so to speak, 
can at least do our modest share to be worthy 
of the fine tradition which you are establish- 
ing for us. 

Good luck. To the award winners, my 
heartfelt congratulations—and best wishes to 
you all. 





East-West Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Public Affairs Lunch- 
eon Club of Dallas, Tex., on April 24, 
1956. It relates to the East-West trade 
in strategic goods. 

I quote one paragraph from the reso- 
lution: 

Resolved by the Public Affairs Luncheon 
Club, assembled this 24th day of April 1956, 
That so long as the United States Army divi- 


sions are needed in Europe to bolster West- 
ern defenses, trade in strategic materials of 
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war by our allies with the Soviet bloc is 
indefensible. 


IT ask that the full text of the resolu- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

Whereas Congress passed the Battle Act to 
prevent our allies from sending strategic 
materials to the Soviet bloc; and 7 

Whereas the Coordinating Committee Con- 
ference on East-West Trade held in Paris, 
July 1954, changed, amended, and modified 
our Battle Act list, thereby perverting the 
intent of Congress; and henceforth permitted 
our allies to sell and ship the most strategic 
materials and equipment such as copper wire, 
aluminum, machine tools, electric and elec- 
tronic equipment, etc., to Communist coun- 
tries. Said action being taken with the ad- 
vice and consent of Mr. Harold Stassen, 
United States Government conference repre- 
sentative; and 

Whereas the shipment of scrap metal to 
Japan which became the scandal of the 
1930’s and 1940's, can ‘well be considered a 
minor blunder when compared with this— 
the building up, accelerating, and strength- 
ening of the Communist war potential: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Public Affairs Luncheon 
Club, assembled this 24th day of April 1956, 
That so long as United States Army divisions 
are needed in Europe to bolster Western de- 
fenses, trade in strategic materials of war 
by our allies with the Soviet bloc is inde- 
fensible; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to with- 
hold all monetary aid to these countries so 
long as such trade continues; that a copy 
of this resolution be spread upon the min- 
utes of this club; and that copies be sent to 
Senators LYNDON JOHNSON and PRICE DANIEL, 
and to Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, chairman 
of the Senate Investigations Subcommittee. 





The Proof of the Pudding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Missouri 
Farmer, the most widely read farm paper 
in Missouri, and written by Fred V. Hein- 
kel, one of the most authoritative writ- 
ers on farm topics in America today. 

Mr. Heinkel says: | 

President Eisenhower, in his message to 
the American people following his veto of 
the comprehensive farm bill, indicated that 
farm prices will be supported at 8214 percent 
of parity. The bill provided for 90 percent 
supports and many other features designed 
to restore farm income. The question that 
might be asked by farm people is, “At what 
percentage point of parity would they have 
us believe that farm price supports cease to 
be good and become bad?” Would this point 
be at 83, 87, or 89 percent of parity? 

According to farmers with whom I have 
talked and visited, farmers generally believe 
that price supoprts at 90 percent are good 
and, in fact, they are inclined to believé they 
are entitled to 100 percent of parity. 

On March 15 the parity index was 82 per- 
cent, and farmers were not doing well. How 
much help can farmers expect from this 
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promise of a meager 8214 percent of parity 
on wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts? 
And why the delay in even this scant help? 

What President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Benson have never realized is that flexible 
supports are a cause of—not a cure for our 
farm problem, 

Testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry back in 1954, on 
March 24, I warned that flexible supports 
would be a failure. On that occasion I told 
the committee: 

“A flexible price-support program is based 
On two premises: First, that production will 
be controlled voluntarily by farmers when 
the prices farmers receive for their products 
are lower, and second, that lower farm prices 
will mean increased consumption of the 
products of agriculture. We contend that 
both of these premises are false. If these 
premises are not true, then the whole case 
for a flexible price-support program falls.” 

Now let us review what has happened. 

Flexible supports have failed to control 
production. President Eisenhower should 
know this. If he thinks flexible supports 
can control production why is he asking for 
a soil bank? He is asking for a soil bank 
because he knows good and well that cut- 
ting prices is not the answer to cutting pro- 
duction. 

The administration cut price supports on 
oats 22 percent since 1952. Production has 
gone up 25 percent. Soybean supports were 
cut 20 percent during the same period, and 
production has gone up 30 percent. Barley 
supports were cut 23 percent. Production 
went up 73 percent. Rye supports were cut 
17 percent. Production climbed 81 percent. 
Supports on grain sorghums were cut 25 
percent. Production has gone up an amaz- 
ing 180 percent. . 

While part of these increases in produc- 
tion resulted from decreased acreage allot- 
ments on the basic crops, it is quite clear 
that where the return per bushel dropped, 
the farmer.produced more in order to recoup 
his lost income. 

The last time the parity index was 100 
was late in 1952. Since then the parity 
index has dropped as low as 80, and on 
March 15 of this year, it stood at 82. While 
farmers have been taking a cut in income 
of up to 20 percent, prices to consumers 
have dropped only 3 percent. It is obvious 
that this lowering of farm prices has not 
brought on a rush by consumers to purchase 
farm products. 

The Missouri Farmers Association was not 
alone in advising against flexible supports. 
Other organizations, and many distinguished 
economists, foretold the disaster that could 
be expected to accompany the flexible sup- 
ports foolishness. 

Back in September 1952 Rainer Schickele, 
head of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at North Dakota State College, 
warned, “Lower support prices are not likely 
to bring about a reduction in output any 
more than low free-market prices did in the 
early 1930's.” 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Ben- 
son said the farm bill as passed by Congress 
was a bad bill. In our opinion it was a good 
bill. As evidence, it had the bipartisan sup- 
port of the overwhelming majority of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen in the principal Farm 
Belt States. This included the support of 
both of our Missouri Senators and all of our 
Missouri Congressmen but two. 

The bill was supported by the entire Kan- 
eas delegation—with the exception of one 
Congressman—all of whom are Republicans, 
including the dean of the delegation, CLiFr- 
Frorp R. Hope, who is himself an authority 
on farm legislation. 

Just prior to President Eisenhower's yeto 
of the farm bill, a news article in the April 
11 issue of the New York Times stated, in 
part as follows: 

“Food industry interests opened a cam- 
paign yesterday to mobilize consumer sen- 
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timent against certain features of the farm 
bill. 

“They acted as a result of a telephone con- 
versation between John Q. Adams, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Coordinat- 
ing Gommittee of the Food Industries, and 
Secretary Benson. The committee was set 
up by 52 trade associations in various levels 
of food production, processing and distribu- 
tion.” 

It is common knowledge that as farm 
prices drop the spread widens between what 
the farmer gets and what the consumer pays. 
Farm legislation should be for the benefit of 
farmers and thus promote the well-being of 
all our people—not just food processors 
alone. 

The agricultural economy is sick—very 
sick. And what it has is contagious—as con- 
tagious as any plague that ever threatened 
the people of this world. Our national econ- 
omy cannot remain healthy, with part of our 
economy booming and prosperous, while at 
the same time the farmers and businessmen 
in our small towns are suffering from eco- 
nomic distress. 

What is needed most of all to improve the 
economic position of farmers, aside from 
some good rains, is more income. 

This could be accomplished if Congress 
would pass a law providing for the use of 
production payments such as are in use on 
wool and sugar. 

Since production payments do work satis- 
factorily, and the President and Congress 
have both approved their use for wool and 
sugar, why not give them a trial run on 
hogs, cattle, poultry and eggs, which do not 
have the benefit of mandatory price supports, 

And if we have surpluses that need mov- 
ing, these could be channeled into a better 
diet and better living for the 6 million people 
who have incomes of less than $55 per 
month, by use of a food-stamp plan. 





Demonstrations at National Conventions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently received from Mrs. Clara 
Shirpser, the Democratic national com- 
mitteewoman for California, a most in- 
teresting resolution which she proposes 
to place before the 1956 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. I quote it: 


To the Rules Committee, 1956 Democratic 

National Convention: 

Resolved, That— 

(a) All demonstrations at the 1956 Demo- 
cratic National Convention be restricted to 
a period of 15 minutes; 

(b) That all parades in the aislee be elim- 
inated; 

(c) That an invitation be extended to each 
Democratic candidate whose name is placed 
in nomination for President of the United 
States who receives at least 15 percent of the 
votes on the first ballot, to address the 1956 
Democratic Convention for a period of -15 
minutes. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
suggestion has a great many advantages 
and few, if any, disadvantages. Per- 
haps it will be considered by both politi- 
cal parties and certainly it would be a 
fine thing for all those who will un- 
doubtedly be watching the proceedings 
of the conventions on television to have 
the opportunity to directly see and judge 
the candidates who remain in the run- 
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ning under the proposed formula. There 
seems to me to be one of the improve- 
ments in the convention system which 
has long needed to be made more demo- 
cratic. I hope it will be widely discussed 
and supported by the delegates to the 
1956 Democratic National Convention. 





Competition for Manpower Between the 
National Guard and Organized Reserves 
in the State of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe I am expressing the views of a 
majority of the Members of Congress 
when I say that I am interested in main- 
taining a strong Reserve defense force. I 
am equally certain that most of us are 
conscious of the competition existing in 
certain areas, between the Organized 
Reserves and the National Guard which, 
at least partially, defeats the purposes 
for which the Reserve Forces Act was en- 
acted. 

Prefacing my remarks, it should not be 
necessary to remind my colleagues that 
the intent of Congress as enunciated in 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1952, remains 
unchanged in the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, in that: 

The Congress further declares in accord- 
ance with our traditional military policy as 
expressed in the National Defense Act of 1916. 
as amended that it is essential that the 
strength and organization of the National 
Guard and the Air National Guard as an in-~- 
tegral part of the first line of defense of this 
Nation be at all times maintained and as- 
sured. 


In some areas the strength and effec- 
tiveness of the National Guard is being 
jeopardized by policies adopted by the 
Organized Reserves, which are proving 
detrimental to the overall Reserve de- 
fense program. 

In a recent address before a conference 
of the Adjutants General Association at 
Augusta, Ga., Maj. Gen. A. D. Sheppard, 
the adjutant general of Missouri, pre- 
sented the problem, cited instances of 
how the policy was operating contrary to 
the implied intent of Congress, and made 
suggestions as to how the program could 
be improved, as is being presently done in 
Missouri. 

Those who are anxious for a strong 
Reserve, particularly those in whose dis- 
tricts are located traditionally strong and 
active National Guard units, will, I am 
certain, be interested in reading the time- 
ly remarks of General Sheppard, which 
are presented herewith: 

COMPETITION FOR MANPOWER BETWEEN THE 
NATIONAL GUARD AND ORGANIZED RESERVES 
IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 amends the 

Armed Forces Act of 1952 (Public Law 476, 

83a Cong.) and the Universal Military 

Training and Service Act (Public Law, 82d 

Cong.). 

Contrary to some current publicity, the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 in no way changes 
the status of the National Guard, which is 
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set un in section 201 (b) of the Armed Forces 
Act of 1952 and remains unchanged, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Congress further declares in accord- 
ance with our traditional military policy as 
expressed in the National Defense Act of 1916 
as amended that it is essential that the 
strength and organization of the National 
Guard and the Air National Guard as an in- 
tegral part of the first-line defenses of this 
Nation be at all times maintained and as- 
sured. It is the intent of the Congress that 
whenever Congress shall determine that units 
and organizations are needed for the na- 
tional security in excess of those of the Reg- 
ular components of the ground forces and 
the air forces, the National Guard of the 
United States and the Air National Guard of 
the United States or such part thereof as may 
be necessary together with such units of the 
other Reserve components as are necessary 
for a balanced force, shall be ordered into the 
active military service of the United States 
and continue therein so long as such neces- 
sity exists.” 

The position of the National Guard in the 
defense structure of the Nation is thus clear- 
ly established by the Congress of the United 
States. Nevertheless, Organized Reserve 
units have been and are being located. in 
communities where National Guard units 
have already been established, causing com- 
petition for manpower to the detriment of 
both components, particularly the National 
Guard. 

This is done in violation of the implied 
intent of Congress, and in violation of the 
Army regulations governing the location of 

Organized Reserve units as contained in 
paragraph 30, Army Regulations 140-305, De- 
partment of the Army, December 5, 1952, 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

“30. Location of units: (a) The location 
of the home station * * * will be desig- 
mated by the area commands and will be 
based on the following considerations: 

“(1) Home stations for units should be 
selected so as to insure, so far as possible, 
continued maintenance of personnel strength 
in the units. Competition for personnel be- 
tween services or Reserve components of the 
Army should be avoided where possible, and 
projected plans for home stations should be 
coordinated at the appropriate levels prior 
to implementation. 

“(2) Density of male population of mili- 
tary age, coupled with proper geographic 
distribution to and within military areas. 

“(3) Availability of personnel for units 
requiring technically trained personnel.” 

National Guard units have generally been 
located and fitted into their communities 
for many years and are identified with them 
by strong ties, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been invested by the State 
in real estate and armory facilities. We can- 
not abandon this property; therefore wg must 
fight for it. It is the superimposing of Re- 
serve units upon these communities, in viola- 
tion of the act of Congress and the Army 
regulations cited above, to which I object. 

In the following paragraphs I will give 
illustrations of the disregard of the above 
instructions in placing Reserve units to the 
detriment of both the National Guard and 
Reserves. It will also be pointed out that 
the manner of determining the density of 
male population, called the manpower po- 
tential by the Department of the Army, is 
not a satisfactory guide in placing units. 

The data relating to the locations and 
strengths of Organized Reserve units used 
below was furnished by the Chief, Missouri 
Military District, for this purpose. A report 
similar to that below has been furnished 
each Senator and Representative of Missouri 
in Congress, outlining the situation as it 
pertains to his or her particular district. 

The Missouri National Guard is organ- 
ized into 112 Army and 22 Air units, the total 
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strengths of which, as of February 29, 1956, 
were as follows: 


Aggre- 
gate 


Warrant | Enlisted 
officers men 


7, 829 
1, 897 


9, 726 


112 
8 1, 669 


810 | 120 | 8, 796 


Army units are located in 48 counties and 
the city of St. Louis. Eleven of them are 
detachments, the 101 remaining being com- 
pany-size units with an aggregate enlisted 
strength of 6,839, an average of 68 men per 
company. 

The Air National Guard units are located 
at Lambert Field, St. Louis, and Rosecrans 
Field, St. Joseph. Its Units are at 74 per- 
cent strength, which is good. It is not as 
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concerned with the placement of Organized 
Reserve units as is the Army Guard. 

The Army Guard is more successful with 
units located in the smaller towns of the 
States than is St. Louis and Kansas City. 
For instance, the 140th Infantry Regiment 
in southeast Missouri averages 94 officers and 
men per company in comparison to an aver- 
age of 62 officers and men of the 138th In- 
fantry Regiment located in St. Louis. The 
only company of the 138th outside St. Louis 
is the Heavy Mortar Company, at St. Clair, 
which has as a strength of 110. 

It has been my policy not to object to 
the location of Organized Reserve units in 
either St. Louis or Kansas City on the theory 
that there should be sufficient manpower in 
them to support any reasonable number of 
units. A look at the results obtained in these 
cities will show that this supposition may 
be false. 


St. Louis 


Officers 


| 


Nationa] Guard: 
Army 
Air. pinned 
Org: anized Reserve. 


The Air National Guard units are at 80 
percent of their authorized enlisted strength. 
The Army National Guard units are at 39 
percent of their authorized enlisted strength. 
Two National Guard antiaircraft artillery 
battalions, earmarked for the on-site defense 
of St. Louis, are seriously under strength. It 
is hoped that when moved to their tactical 


Authorized strength 


| Actual strength 


Warrant Enlisted 
officers men 


Warrant Enlisted 


oflicers men Officers 


duty stations this can be corrected. The 
Organized Reserve units are at 24 percent of 
authorized enlisted strength. Thirty-four 
units of the 102d Infantry Reserve Division 
have 891 enlisted men, or an average of 26 
men per company, approximately cadre 
strength. 


Kansas City 


Officers 


National Gvar i 
Organized Reserve 


The National Guard units are 70 percent 
of authorized enlisted strength, the Reserve 
units at 20 percent of authorized enlisted 
strength. Fifteen units of the 102d Infan- 
try Reserve Division have 288 enlisted men, 
or an average of 19 men per company, less 
than cadre strength. 

In cities other than St. Louis and Kansas 


Authorized strength 


Actual strength 


Warrant | Enlisted 
officers men 


Warrant Enlisted | 
officers men Officers 


74 
611 


City, the placing of Organized Reserve units 
where there is already an established’ Na- 
tional Guard unit is strongly opposed. The 
average size town cannot support both the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve.with- 
out detriment to both. 

St. Joseph is an illustration. 
ing summary is given: 


The follow- 


henna 


| Officers 


National Guard: 


ir 
Organized Reserve: 
Army.--.. se 
Marine and naval. 


Again the Air National Guard is in good 
shape, but the Army National Guard and 
Reserves are well under their authorized 
enlistments. The only reasonable conclu- 
sion is that more organizations have been 
allotted St. Joseph than can be reasonably 
supported. The State of Missouri has an 
investment of $135,000 in an armory in St. 
Joseph for the 35th Signal Company, a key 
organization of the 35th Division. It is high- 
ly desirable that this company strength be 
increased. The Army Reserve units were 


Authorized strength 


Actual strength 


Warrant | | enlist: ~d 
oflicers men 


ee ae od 
fd 
; 


| 
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| warrant | Enlisted 
| oflcers | mm men 


ceed strength | Actua tren 
annie tated | ones: Veet 
en | Officers 
a 
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located in St. Joseph over my objection, the 
military district calculating that the area 
had a manpower potential of 10,068. This 
has not proved out. 

Recently a group of Reserve officers put 
pressure on the Chief, Missouri Military Dis- 
trict, to locate an additional Reserve unit 
in Springfield to which I objected. The sit- 
uation in Springfield was as follows, given in 
detail to show the extent to which Reserve 
units fill their vacancies: 
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Springfield 











Authorized strength 








Actual strength 



































Warrant | Enlisted Warrant | Enlisted 
Officers officers men Officers Ofiicers men 
' 
National Guard: 
45th Infantry Division Band___.......-...222.- 0 22 0 1 34 
Company A, 735th Ordnance Battalion __ 4 I 146 1 1 73 
Jieadquarters and Headauvarters Detachment, 
224th Medical Battalion. __. a 6 1 22 6 1 22 
10th Ordnance Company (heavy mainte- 
an dtectdndbbbbneneninancednnntbcestans 5 2 145 5 2 69 
DORM Sics cabs ttcckestccssnccactnchbintctens 15 | 5 | 355 | 12 | 5 | 198 
Organized Reserve: 
Company I, EN ST ccs wiivaccdveanwencs 6 ti] 165 0 0 9 
Company K, 406th Infantry _. ‘inal 6 0 165 6 0 27 
Jieadquarters and Headquarte rs Battery, | } 
283d Field Artillery Battalion. __. 14 1 91 1 1} 29 
Service Battery, 283d Field Artillery Battalien 3 2] 54 | 3 | 2 } 19 
Battery A, 283d Field Artillery Battalion____- 4 0} &5 4 0 25 
Battery B, 283d Field Artillery Battalion. - 4 0 | 85 | 2 0 22 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, | 
320th Engineer Group . 16 1 | 51 | 13 | 0 38 
Hieadquarters and Headquarters” Company, } | 
750th ‘Transportation Battalion_ 11 2 | 95 8 | 2 22 
Company A, 750th ‘Transportation Battalion... 6 0} 180 5 0 | 27 
Company B, 750th Transportation Battalion. 6 0 | 102 2 0 | 25 
Company Cc; 7th Transportation Battalion 7 0 228 2 0 | 26 
Headquarters, 3d EBTG ERTC 8 0 | 10 | 8 0 | 12 
Headquarters, 2d Battalion, 34 EBTG ERTC 2 0 4 2 a} 3 
Headquarters, 3d Battalion, 3d EBTG ERTC 2 0 4 2 0} 2 
Nn ep, Sane ars chide aches | 95 | 6| 1,319 | 68 | | 277 





There were vacancies in the existing Re- 
serve units for 27 officers, 1 warrant officer, 
and 1,042 enlisted men, in addition to vacan- 
cies in the National Guard for 3 officers and 
157 enlisted men, the total vacancies being 
for 30 officers, 1 warrant officer, and 1,199 en- 
listed men. The unit proposed to be added 
to Springfield was a company of an Engineer 
Basic Training Group creating vacancies for 
6 officers and 26 enlisted men. The officers 
were of no consequence, but the enlisted men 
were. They included the following high- 
ranking grades: 

Master sergeants (E-7) ...--.---------. 5 
Sergeants first class (E-6) ....-..---.--. 6 
oe 8 ee eee eee ee 8 
IN PONE hea dh cots iets ow di ep 4 
PEEVE GEO pbetetrostandubecceeeses 3 

6 





Authorized strength 


As shown in the Reserve tabulation, there 
appears to be little effort made by the Re- 
serves to fill up their units after the plush 
jobs and high enlisted ratings are filled. To 
add 19 more of the three top grades to the 
large number already in existence in Spring- 
field is in direct conflict with the interests 
of the National Guard which must also have 
a proper percentage of the lowest ranks in 
order to have balanced combat units. The 
Guard units in Springfield are at only 56 
percent of authorized enlisted strength as a 
result of this unhealthy situation. 

Columbia and Jefferson City also offer per- 
tinent examples, Columbia has the follow- 
ing status: 


Actual strength 















































. Warrant | Enlisted ove | Warrant | Enlisted 
Officers officers men Officers olficers men 
eel rare ae | 
Natives! Gut. .c56cciccccisnucc i er ; 12 0 247 10 1} 126 
Organized Reserve... ....-.-.---. ac aet rated TEEN 60 4 412 59 2 161 
A breakdown of the enlisted grades authorized in the above 4 is as follows: 
ey ee ee | | at 
Master | Sergeant, | Private, — 
I, ereeant, | = — wor oe a ae e, Total 
National Guard: 
Battery B, 12th Field Artillery 
See fence 3 7 14 24 45 4 97 
Company A, 175th Military Police 
Battalion. BS disgecm tere Lambie poate | 1 5 13 71 59 1 1590 
a Stn eRe cee 80 4 | 12 27 95 | 104 | 5 | 247 
a a ———— ---—— | 
Organized Reserve mth 2 in 
Company A, 3 t ngineer Bat- 
' talon . tai ad ea + 1 23 w 27 9 110 
Headquarters a ss 
6th Field Artillery Bat- 
ro ce rman, ane 5 6 18 % 32 4 a 
Battery B, 816th Field Artillery 
a, Battalion. eas ee a 3 7 8 29 & [cccnccee- 106 
ttery, rtil- 
ae iI 22k aos i 5 7 23 n ’ “ 
Medical Detachment, 816th Field ¢ 
Artillery Battalion .---.---.- iLamasionbieet 1 2 OC nstecousene Saeiinainceia . 
Headquarters leaders course, ERTO. 1 n 21 Eh ac culeaceeleaaodntnes 
 . ii owickdatecetbwaghabuhes 14 4i 79 129 129 i) 412 
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By comparing these authorizations with 
the actual enlistments, it is found that the 
National Guard has only 126 enlisted men 
out of an authorization of 247, or 51 percerit. 
This is below normal. Forty-three of the 
247 enlisted spaces authorized are allotted 
to the 3 highest grades (E-7, E-6, and E-5). 
This leaves 83 men or 66 percent of the 126 
enlistments who must be serving in the 3 
lowest grades, that of corporal (E-4), pri- 
vate, first class (E-3), and private (E-2). 

The Organized Reserves have only 159 en- 
listed men out of an authorization of 412, 
or 38.5 percent. This is above normal for 
Reserve units. One hundred and _ thirty- 
four of the 412 authorized enlisted spaces are 
allotted to the 3 highest grades. This leaves 
only 25 men or 16 percent of the 159 actual 
enlistments who must be serving in the 3 
lowest grades. As an example, Battery B. 
816th Field Artillery Battalion, with an au- 
thorized enlisted strength of 106 actually has 
only 22, and is authorized 18 of the top 3 
grades. 

Just the opposite exists in Jefferson City, 
where the National Guard has the advan- 
tage in a high proportion of top grades and 
where many members are employed in the 
office of the USP&FO and in the State main- 
tenance shops. Their enlisted strength is 
94 percent of that authorized. The Reserve 
units are at only 27 percent enlisted strength, 
this being possible only because the 420th 
Military Government Company is above its 
authorized enlisted strength. The combat 
unit, Battery A, 816th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, is at 8 percent of enlisted strength, 
having 9 men against an authorized 106. 

The situation in Columbia and Jefferson 
City are ample proof that the so-called man- 
power potential as calculated by the Depart- 
ment of the Army to justify the establish- 
ment of additional units in a given locality 
is not sound. In neither of the above com- 
pared localities are the units of both the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserve 
at a satisfactory or effective strength. In 
letter, Missouri® Military District, May 13, 
1955, subject: Relocation of Army Reserve 
Unit, in which approval or objection of the 
adjutant general of Missouri to locating Bat- 
tery A, 816th Field Artillery Battalion in 
Jefferson City was requested, a total man- 
power potential of 1,937 men for Jefferson 
City was computed. I objected to putting 
the battery in Jefferson City, and further 
stated that I did not agree to such a man- 
power potential for recruitment. Neverthe- 
less, the battery was established, and where 
military district stated at that time there 
were 4 officers and 10 enlisted men pledged to 
join the unit, it is significant to note that 
now, 11 months later, the unit has a strength 
of only 5 officers and 9 enlisted men. 

An Organized Reserve unit may be main- 
tained with cadre strength, or 25 percent or 
enlisted strength when cadre strength is not 
shown in T/O&E or T/D (table I, Army 
Regulations 140-305). The National Guard 
cannot function on a similar basis. It must 
have an effective strength to carry out its 
State and Federal missions. The more Or- 
ganized Reserve units placed in any locality 
and allowed to subsist by filling only high- 
ranking vacancies, the more difficult it is for 
the National Guard to obtain an effective 
strength in that locality, as illustrated above. 
Men who should be privates in the National 
Guard are attracted to positions in the Or- 
ganized Reserve they are not qualified to 
hold, in order that Reserve maintenance 
strength may be reached and the Reserve 
officers be paid for drill attendance. Even 
though the enlisted man may not be pro- 
moted at once to the rank commensurate 
with the vacancy occupied, the fact that the 
vacancy exists and the knowledge that pro- 
motion will surely be much faster than in 
the National Guard is sufficient without 
being told that Reserves are not subject to 
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being called out by the governor for riot or 
other State emergency. What would have 
happened if the Missouri National Guard had 
not answered the call promptly for the peni- 
tentiary riot in Jefferson City in 1954? 

Many of our National Guard units have 
been an integral part of their communities 
for 50 or 60 years, and we do not wish them 
to be crowded and made ineffective by Re- 
serve units with high-ranking vacancies but 
of secondary importance in the overall de- 
fense structure. It is highly desirable that 
they be up to strength and able to function 
efficiently and effectively. To allocate too 
many units to any area defeats the purpose 
of both the National Guard and the Reserve. 
To lose a unit in a town having a State- 
owned armory: would result in a serious eco- 
nomic loss. On the other hand, the Reserve 
has few armories, and a change of location 
is of little consequence. In fact, they appear 
to be in continual movement, whereas Na- 
tional Guard units are a fixed part of the 
community. 

One last point. In the Guard-Reserve 
edition of Army Times, volume XVI, No. 
24, January 21, 1956, the following résumé 
of the recent and future planned strengths 
of the Army Guard in comparison to the 
Army Reserve was set forth: 

















Enlisted . 
Officers men Total 

Army National Guard: 

Nov. 38, 105.........- 34,375 | 336,508 |/370, 8&3 

June 30, 1956_.......-.|" 36, 790 370, 310 | 407, 100 

June 30, 1957.......4- 36, 850 371, 250 | 408, 100 
Army Reserve: 

Nov. 30, 1955........- 67, 368 102, 878 | 169, $46 

June 30, 1956-.......-- 73,900 | 141,155 | 215, 055 

June 30, 1957......---- 84, 600 | 214,000 | 298, 600 





i From National Guard Bureau Report. 


This shows that the National Guard is 
planned on a combat basis with a propor- 
tion of officers to enlisted men of approxi- 
mately 1 to 10. The Army Reserve is 
planned to be raised from a proportion of 
officers to enlisted men of approximately 1 
to 1.5 in November 1955 to 1 to 2.5 in June 
1957. And this is under the new Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 plan. This cannot be 
considered an effective force, but only high 
ranking, cadre strength. 

We are most anxious for a strong Reserve. 
We have many towns in Missouri requesting 
military organizations. We have suggested 
the organization of Reserve units in these 
towns and have pledged the Missouri Na- 
tional Guard to help the Reserve recruit 
their units and help them in every way pos- 
sible. 

With all of these communities available 
for the Organized Reserve, we think it any- 
thing but commonsense for the Reserve to 
pass up this virgin territory and insist on 
coming into towns where the Guard has 
good units and deliberately forcing us to 
fight them to protect our investments and 
oid units. 

We can never have a strong Guard and 
Reserve under this method, and there are 
plenty of communities available for both 
Reserve components where there would be 
no competition whatever, and would assure 
both components being strong, which is 
what we all desire. . 





Oust the Top Soviet U. N. Spy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in _ 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Now Oust That Top Soviet U.N. 
Spy,” and published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer on Friday, April 27, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now Ovst Tuat Top Sovier U. N. Spy 


United States ousting of 2 minor Soviet 
Officials at the United Nations, for their part 
in kidnaping 5 Russian seamen who sought 
asylum in America, is a welcome move. But 
it is only a beginning. 

Last Sunday the Inquirer urged expulsion 
of Arkady Sobolev, Soviet delegate to the 
United Nations, if evidence implicated him 
in that kidnaping. The evidence apparently 
does, for the note of our State Department to 
the U. S. S. R. states: 

“Ambassador Arkady Sobolev himself in- 
sisted on intervening, despite the presence of 
an accredited representative from the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington.” 

It was to Sobolev’s Park Avenue headquar- 
ters that the five seamen were lured the day 
before the kidnaping. Sobolev was charged 
with engineering the spiriting away of the 
five in testimony given Senate investigators 
last week by a sixth Soviet seaman, who 
managed to escape the Red gang. 

Three highly important issues 
volved: 

First is whether those who seek sanctuary 
in this country from the Soviet terrorism 
can, and will, be protected from the opera- 
tions of Soviet agents. 

Second, scarcely less important, is wheth- 
er the new-look leadership shall be permitted 
to continue the Stalinist system of using 
Soviet diplomatic agencies here as espionage 
centers. 

Third, and vital, too, is whether the Soviet 
Union shall continue to abuse the hospitality 
of both the United Nations and the United 
States, as it has in this case. The United 
States note properly protests that the ousted 
Red officials abused the privilege of residence. 

Soviet officials now blandly insist that the 
five seamen left of their own free will. They 
say Sobolev was present at the airport only 
as a friend and compatriot to bid them good- 
by. (If so, why were the seamen surround- 
ed by an estimated 20 Red agents?) Word 
also comes from Moscow telling how happy 
the five are to be back. 

Such flimsy yarns do not jibe with the 
fact that one of the abducted men was about 
to be married, in New York, to a pretty 24- 
year-old Russian girl who came here 5 years 
ago. Nor do those explanations stand up 
before testimony of the landlady of two of 
the men—testimony which tells how, on the 
night of April 5, the seamen were visited by 
two men who looked like Soviet agents and 
how, next day, the Soviet seamen were gone, 
leaving behind them a wrecked room, a 
blood-stained shirt, and other signs of a 
struggle. 

Soviet lying in matters of this kind is 

istoric. 

Red thugs tried to say Mrs. Oksana Kosen- 
kina wanted to go back to Russia—until the 
truth came out after her famous leap to 
freedom from a third floor window of the 
Russian consulate in New York. 

In Australia, Red thugs tried to say that 
Mrs. Vladimir Petrov was eager to go back 
to Russia, although they had to push her, 
apparently in a drugged state, into a plane 
bound for Russia. She lost her shoés in 
the process. The truth came out when, later, 
that plane landed at Darwin and Mrs. 
Petrov succeeded in escaping when Austral- 
ian police took away the guns of the Soviet 
thugs. 

These are only two of the most notorious 
kidnapings which the Reds have engineered 
on the soil of other nations. 

One other aspect of this latest outrage 
remains unexplained by the State Depart- 
ment. That is why United States authori- 
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ties who were on hand at the airport made 
no effort to halt the kidnaping and ap- 
parently no real attempt to determine what 
actually was going on. An Immigration 
Service inspector is quoted as fearing that 
if he detained the seamen it might provoke 
an international fracas. 

Well, his failure to do so has provoked 
just such a fracas. And the issues in- 
volved—especially the right of sanctuary for 
those who seek asylum here—call for firm 
and effective measures, 

Send Sobolev home. 





For a Better World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in- 
cluding an address For a Better World, 
made on February 12, 1956, before the 
New York Province of the Newman Clubs 
at New York City by Hon. Robert Mur- 
phy, Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

The address is as follows: 


The New York Province of the Newman 
Clubs has greatly honored me by inviting me 
to take part in your convention dedicated to 
the theme For a Better World. This is a goal 
to which we allaspire. Wecan find guidance 
in our search for a better world in the life of 
Cardinal Newman himself and from the prin- 
ciples to which your clubs are devoted. New- 
man’s Apologia and the Idea of a University 
remain classics today and were fitting in- 
spiration for Timothy Harrington when he 
called his fellow students together to found 
a Newman Club at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John Henry Newman is a symbol! of those 
who struggled for and attained happiness 
based on faith and spiritual understanding. 
His life was devoted to service of our faith 
and to increasing human understanding. 
We of the 20th century would do well to ap- 
proach the difficult problems of our world in 
the spirit of calm and detached contempla- 
tion Cardinal Newman achieved. 

Although he lived in what now seems a 
simple age, Newman’s life-span covered a pe- 
riod of great ferment and change. In the 
19th century, industrialization was gathering 
momentum in Western Europe and the 
United States. New economic and social 
theories were challenging and testing the 
existing order. The concerns of the times 
were concerns about material things. It was 
said that men should have more goods; that 
goods should be more equitably distributed; 
that society should be reorganized to pro- 
vide the maximum material benefits, to pro- 
sg the greatest good for the greatest num- 

er. 

Most of the economic and social ideas of 
the 19th century were idealistically con- 
ceived. They were intended to solve the 
problems created by new political institu- 
tions, by growing populations, and by the 
industrial revolution. The 20th century, 
however, has seen some of these schemes 
and theories used in practical life, and used 
in such-a way as to destroy whatever may 
have been good and to bring to dominance 
the error and evil they contain. 

The materialist creed of Karl Marx, with 
its negation of faith and spirituality, its 
worship of the state alone, has become the 
enforced gospel of nearly a billion people, 
almost half the population of the world. 
Its economic dogmas have been adapted by 
Lenin, Stalin, and their successors to politi- 
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cal and imperialist programs designed to 
promote Soviet communism into every part 
of the world. While this is an ideological 
purpose of vast significance, it serves handily 
as a cover, and an effective cover, for Russian 
expansionism. 

These doctrines have strong appeal for 
many peoples who are striving to improve 
their conditions and their standards of liv- 
ing. These peoples are often reluctant to 
believe that Communist intentions are pred- 
atory, that economic gain under the Marxist 
system will inevitably be at the expense of 
political liberty and spiritual freedom. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM WELL ARMED 


International communism is well armed 
for the struggle to which it is so fully com- 
mitted. Its military forces include the two 
largest land armies in the world. It possesses 
substantial airpower and a growing stock 
of nuclear weapons. A huge percentage of 
the budgets and the resources of the 
U. S. S. R., of Red China, and of course the 
Eastern European satellites is devoted to 
national defense, armament, and internal 
security. Vast quantities of manpower are 
allocated to these purposes. As you know, 
these millions of men and women have little 
or no choice when it comes to military serv- 
ice or, in fact, any labor for the state. Po- 
litical and economic control is maintained 
by power in the hands of a few at the top 
and by tight organization in the ranks. 

By denying the needs of its own and sub- 
ject peoples, the Soviet Union can set aside 
goods and equipment for export where it 
foresees political gain. Thus it can focus its 
resources on a given world area if it sees in 
that region a possibility of political gain. In 
the same way it can export technical assist- 
ance. And to the war of ideas it devotes vast 
resources which it can mobilize without 
much regard for public opinion. It has mas- 
tered the art of making the worse appear 
the better cause, of making the undemo- 
cratic sound democratic, of cloaking aggres- 
sive aims with peaceful words. 

To meet this threat, a threat to the se- 
cuity of nations in addition to our own, the 
United States ocoperates in an immense ef- 
fort by the free nations to build their com- 
mon strength. As a great power we have 
special responsibilities whether we welcome 
them or not. We have formed a system of 
alliances not only for mutual defense but 
for economic and social cooperation. We are 
doing much to drive home the story of what 
the free nations stand for and what inter- 
national communism means. Our strength 
is great, and we intend to remain strong. 
We intend to remain economically strong, 
militarily strong, and in particular morally 
strong. We must maintain faith and con- 
fidence in the values for which the United 
States stands. As Secretary Dulles has said: 

“The Government of the United States 
has, I like to believe, a rather unique tradi- 
tion in this respect. Our Nation was founded 
on an experiment in human liberty. Our in- 
stitutions reflect the belief of our founders 
that all men were endowed by their creator 
with inalienable rights and had duties pre- 
scribed by moral law. They believe that 
human institutions ought primarily to help 
men develop their God-given possibilities, 
and that our Nation, by its conduct and 
example, could help men everywhere to find 
the way to a better and more abundant life.” 

We share the tradition of a respect for 
human liberty and moral law with a number 
of the nations with which we are now in 
close alltiance. We must build upon these 
traditions and concepts if we are to build 
a better world. We must teach the new 
nations emerging in Asia and Africa the im- 
portance of these ideals. We must show 
them they can and must be adapted to their 
own, conditions. We must teach by example 
that a society without moral value and with- 
out principles is doomed to fail, no matter 
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how hard it struggles to build up economic 
and military power. 


BATTLE FOR MEN’S MINDS 


Not long ago Archbishop O’Boyle, of 
Washington, delivered a thoughtful and 
stimulating sermon on the conflict we face. 
“When mercy is considered treason,” he said, 
“when truth is classed as a lie, and good is 
called evil, we are indeed faced with a mon- 
strous perversion of human nature, a denial 
of every ideal that civilized man has cher- 
ished.” 

The archbishop accurately noted that com- 
munism appeals not only to the disgruntled, 
the bitter, and the neurotic members of a 
community, but also to men of sensitive 
nature and high ideals. He declared that 
there is danger we may look at the world 
struggle too narrowly, that we may Concen- 
trate too much on the economic, military, 
and political menace of communism, and 
so neglect the battle for men’s minds. “The 
American people should speak out,” he con- 
cluded, “‘through their proper organizations 
and representatives, on the real nature of 
communism. We should realize that the 
struggle is total, and not merely a matter 
for Government action only.” 

This is where @ think you members of 
the national Newman Clubs have a major 
role to play. Why not mobilize your talents 
and your great abilities to spread an affir- 
mative doctrine of the things for which 
your Government stands? 

The United States is today making a tre- 
mendous effort to win the battle for men’s 
minds.. Our Government has a worldwide 
information program which is doing an ef- 
fective job in many areas. Many nongov- 
ernmental groups are also doing excellent 
work in meeting foreign peoples and explain- 
ing our way of life. Missionaries, labor 
leaders, businessmen, and thousands of other 
Americans are a vital part of our effort here 
and abroad to increase international under- 
standing. 

In the battle for men’s minds, we should 
make a particular effort to reach those men 
whose thoughts and ideas will be decisive in 
guiding the policies of the new nations in 
Asia and Africa. As Archbishop O’Boyle 
said: “In wide areas of the world, men of 
learning are the real leaders of their nations. 
This is particularly true in the nations newly 
freed from colonial status. It is in these 
very areas that the power of communism is 
growing with sobering speed.” 

Sometimes Americans have trouble under- 
standing the attitude of the people of new 
new nations. Usually these young nations 
want to solve their own problems their own 
way. They distrust foreign help and advice. 
They have an intense desire for rapid eco- 
nomic development. They know little about 
the Soviet Union, but they are told its 
achievements are vast. Efforts are being 
made to persuade them that the pattern of 
Soviet industrial development has more 
meaning for them than the freer, more hu- 
mane process by which the institutions of 
the United States and Western Europe were 
developed. 

The tours of Bulganin and Khrushchev to 
India, Burma, and Afghanistan are efforts by 
the Soviet Union in the new direction. We 
would be foolish to deny that the new Soviet 
policy presents us with dangers and a chal- 
lenge. Where formerly the Iron Curtain im- 
placably shut off the the Soviet Union and 
its satellites from the rest of the world, we 
now see traveling salesmen, with broad 
smiles and back-lapping, offering tempting 
bargains to the uncommitted nations. 
There are offers of economic and military aid, 
proposals for treaties of friendship, requests 
to set up diplomatic posts, and plans for in- 
terchange of experts in many fields. 

It is ironic and typical, however, that at 
the same moment they speak of peace and 
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friendship in India, Burma, and Afghanistan, 
the Soviets and their Communist allies con- 
tinue their nuclear tests, their threats of 
war to take Taiwan, and their warnings of 
reprisal upon Iran and Pakistan‘for partici- 
pation in the Western defense system. Ina 
sense, the Soviets have put a new wrinkle in 
their traditional policy of zigzag. They have 
found it possible to zig and zag at the same 
time. They continue to show plainly, for 
anyone who cares to look, that aggression is 
still their end, to be pursued by peaceful talk 
or warlike threats, or both—whatever suits 
the need of the moment. 

By their own deeds they warn us again 


that we cannot relax our vigilance, we can- 


not lower our guard. 

I have spoken to you already of the 
means—military, political, and economic— 
by which we must keep ourselves and our 
allies prepared to defend themselves. But 
the willingness and the ability to undertake 
our defense, while essential for avoiding war, 
is neither the only means nor the best means, 
in the long run, for preserving peace. We 
believe in a forward strategy not only in the 
military sense but in the political and so- 
cial sense. As President Eisenhower put it 
earlier this year: 

“The sum of our international effort should 
be this: the waging of peace, with as much 
resourcefulness, with as great a sense of 
dedication and urgency as we have ever mus- 
tered in defense of our country in time of 
war.” 

One of the highest tests, I think, of the 
greatness of a Nation is the test, in times 
like these, whether we can be strong enoug 
to win a war, yet gentle enough to help the 
weak; resourceful enough to gain great 
wealth, but wise enough to use it well. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MORAL LEADERSHIP 


Moral leadership is a great asset in any 
struggle. It is especially important in the 
present world battle for the minds of men 
and women everywhere. The responsibility 
for moral leadership in our country certainly 
rests upon our Government, but not upon 
Government alone. It is also the direct 
responsibility of our churches and schools, 
of youth organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts and the 4-H Clubs, and especially of 
all these Newman Clubs of which we are 
justly proud. These agencies, civic and 
religious, must maintain the spiritual vigor 
and moral strength of the people who run 
our Government, who man our fighting 
forces, who carry on our dealings with other 
lands, who cast the votes that decide the 
course our Nation follows. 

I am certain that your organization is 
doing a great deal, but you can do more. I 
have had close contact over the years with 
many young men and women who have been 
trained by our Catholic colleges and uni-~ 
versities and shaped under the guidance of 
the Newman Clubs and other groups. Most 
of them measure up admirably to the chal- 
lenges they face. 

But none of us must forget that the evil 
forces that oppose are tireless in their self- 
criticism, in their manipulation of Govern- 
ment programs, educational - institutions, 
and youth programs. Their brutal efficiency 
is high, and, in all realism, we can expect 
it to go higher. 

The moral superiority that our values, 
our system, have over those of the Soviets 
can and should be decisive in this contest 
between us. But it is not inevitable. Our 
values must be applied. Our system must 
be made to work. We must match their 
tirelessness with our own, their efficiency 
with ours, if our moral superiority is to be 
decisive. As we seek to win the allegiance 
of the uncommitted nations to our stand- 
ards and our values, we must do it by our 
deeds as much as by our words. 

These nations will watch us, first, to see 
how we apply our values among our own 
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people. Our record in this respect is good, 
though certainly not perfect. The opening 
of the channels of opportunity, the em- 
phasis on free choice and private initiative 
in the past few years, has brought prosperity 
for nearly all Americans. In addition, prog- 
ress has been made through legislative and 
judicial efforts to bring about greater social 
justice among our people. 

Not only are we being watched in apply- 
ing our values to our own people, we are 
being watched in applying them to other 
peoples. Here, again, we do not need to 
apologize for our efforts. In the past 10 
years a number of nations have won their 
freedom from colonial control. It has been 
our policy to respect this new freedom. By 
our economic strength and in many ways 
we have helped it to survive and to grow. 

It has also been our policy to support the 
further attainment of freedom by subject 
peoples who desire it. In particular we sup- 
port the liberation by peaceful means of the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, who have been 
unwillingly made subjects of the new colo- 
nialism of the Communists. 

Another means by which we have given 
moral leadership is through our efforts to 
bring about disarmament. The whole world 
was thrilled by President Eisenhower's pro- 
posal of “atoms for peace” in 1953, and 
again by his proposal for aerial inspection 
to insure disarmament in 1955. 

The final means by which the United 
States has rendered moral leadership in the 
world is the courage, the determination, the 
high pyinciple, the good faith with which 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and 
the leaders of our Government, with the full 
backing and support of the American people, 
have faced the perils and the opportunities 
of this age in which we live. 

Your convention is dedicated to the theme 
For a Better World. In these remarks I 
have tried to outline for you, perhaps in- 
adequately, some of the obstacles that lie 
in the road to a better world and, more 
important, some of the means by which we 
will surmount these obstacles. You who are 
on the threshold of your careers will play, 
I know, a major role in achieving our na- 
tional objectives. 

To all of you I wish Godspeed and good 
Tuck as you go forward with your own efforts 
to bring this better world into being. 


World Vision—Mission to the Motherless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there can be no nobler act than to aid 
the unfortunate children and orphans, 
and World Vision, Inc., with its inter- 
national headquarters in Portland, 
Oreg., has spearheaded much of this 
great work. 

World Vision, an interdenominational 
religious organization, is supporting 
6,500 children in 94 orphanages in South 
Korea, and last year contributed more 
than $700,000 for work in 10 countries. 

World Vision has done a great job in 
helping mixed-blood war orphans in 
Korea, orphans fathered by American 
and other United Nations military per- 
sonnel. These orphans are not accepted 
by the people of Korea; they are mis- 
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treated and many are abandoned and 
killed. 

Mr. President, last year I had the 
honor to sponsor legislation in the Sen- 
ate which allowed Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Holt of Creswell, Oreg., to bring to the 
United States their eight adopted Ko- 
rean war orphans, and-I know of the fine 
job being done by Mr. Holt and World 
Vision in facilitating adoptions of these 
mixed-blood war orphans in our country. 
I have recently introduced legislation to 
continue the orphan provisions of the 
Refugee Relief Act which expire, unless 
extended, at the end of this year. 

I have had an opportunity of working 
with Dr. Bob Pierce and Dr. Frank Phil- 
lips, World Vision president and exec- 
utive secretary, respectively, and I know 
of the fine job they and their coworkers 
are doing. Portland is proud that World 
Vision has made its international head- 
quarters in our city and of their fine 
work to help the unfortunate of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed inf the Appendix of 
the Recorp a fine article by Mervin 
Shoemaker which tells of the oustand- 
ing work being done by World Vision 
which appeared in the Northwest roto- 
gravure magazine of the Sunday Ore- 
gonian of April 29, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MISSION TO THE MOTHERLESS 
(By Mervin Shoemaker) 

There were few dry eyes in the happy 
crowd at Portland International Airport 
one day last October when 12 Korean chil- 
dren debarked from a big Pan American 
plane to enter on a new life. 

Eight of these were the well-publicized 
children brought to this country by Harry 
Holt, of Creswell, who recently took another 
Korea trip to arrange more adoptions. For 
the remaining four, other foster parents were 
waiting at the airport. 

They could not possibly have first touched 
the continental United States at a more 
appropriate place. 

Adoption of all the children was arranged 
by World Vision, Inc., a relatively new and 
highly unusual missionary organization. 
Holt was accompanied on the Pan Am “stork 
ship” by Dr. Bob Pierce, president of World 
Vision. And the home office for this fast- 
growing, world-service organization—which 
has one particularly distinguishing fea- 
ture—is in Portland. 

The distinguishing feature is “personaliz- 
ing’’ of foreign mission, which is something 
unusual, if not new, in alleviating the woes 
of the world, and World Vision is vividly 
demonstrating its merit. 

A staff of 35 persons works in the organi- 
zation’s second floor quarters at 258 South- 
west Alder Street. An important part of the 
staff's job is to encourage a personal rela- 
tionship between contributor and benefac- 
tor. This may seem not to engender the 
purest kind of altruism, but it gets money, 
Saves souls and feeds hungry youngsters. 

World Vision is only a little more than 5 
years old. But through this office last year 
went more than $700,000 for support of mis- 
sionary work in ten countries. The year 
before the figure was more than $500,000. 
These totals do not come up to point 4 ap- 
propriations, but they do indicate a signifi- 
cant contribution to building good will for 
the United States in other countries. 

“The purpose of World Vision,” said Dr. 
Frank C. Phillips, executive secretary, “is to 
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meet emergency needs in crisis areas of the 
world. We do this principally by working 
through native churches and existing mis- 
sions in the various countries to make our 
funds do the most possible good. We play 
no favorites among denominations in giving 
financial aid to missions where we think the 
need is greatest.” 

Financing the care of Korean war orphans, 
and arranging for adoption of some of them, 
is World Vision’s biggest job. The magni- 
tude of the task was not appreciably dimin- 
ished by departure of the dozen who came 
to this country with Holt and Dr. Pierce. 
The organization now is supporting more 
than 6,500 children in 94 orphanages over 
South Korea. 

“There are many more who need care,” 
said Dr. Phillips, “and we are expanding as 
rapidly as possible.” 

World Vision’s care of orphans ifs financed 
by some 4,800 persons, mostly in the United 
States, who contribute $10 a month for each 
child. There are 125 orphan-sponsors in 
Portland. Seventeen of them are members 
of the World Vision headquarters staff. 

Some support more than one orphan. Roy 
Rogers and Dale Evans (Mrs. Rogers), the 
ridin’, shootin’ couple who daily battle TV 
outlaws, have taken responsibility for 25 
Korean orphans, and are planning legally to 
adopt one and take him into their home. 
The Holt family of Creswell is supporting 33 
orphans in Korea in addition to the 8 they 
have adopted. 

“Every State in the Union, the District of 
Columbia and Alaska are represented on 
World Vision’s list of sponsors,” said Dr. 
Phillips. ‘‘Money is collected elsewhere over 
the world, and we recently opened offices in 
London and Belfast, where contributions are 
accepted.” 

Approximately 800 of the Korean orphans 
pose a special problem. The others are ordi- 
nary Korean children who will be educated 
and generally prepared to live a normal life 
in their homeland. These 800, however, 
are the children of United Nations military 
personnel. Many have American fathers. 

The Koreans do not accept the mixed- 
blood children. These unfortunates are 
mistreated under the best of circumstances, 
and sometimes are killed. It doesn’t speak 
too well for the Koreans, but a lot of United 
States citizens are in no position to throw 
rocks. Mothers often hide these children 
as long as they can, but a great majority of 
them wind up at an orphanage. 

“As far as most orphans are concerned,” 
said Dr. Phillips. “We think they will be 
happier living useful lives in their home 
country. But we would like to find homes 
out of Korea for the 800.” 

It was from this group that the Holts took 
their eight children. The Roy Rogers child 
also will come from this group. 

The $10 a month paid by a sponsor takes 
care of food, lodging, clothing and education 
of a child. Sponsors are asked to pledge 
support of a child (or more than one) for a 
period of a year. 

Such a sponsor receives a picture of the 
child he is supporting, his name and the 
English meaning of the name, along with 
such history of the child as is available. 
Then he is encouraged to correspond with 
the child. Letters are translated—Korean 
to English and English to Korean—in World 
Vision's Seoul headquarters. 

One of Portland’s sponsors is Miss Dorothy 
Strivenga, 2017 SW. Broadway. The child 
assigned to her is Choung Choon Young, a 
girl born in 1949—the year before the Korean 
war began. Her parents died when she was 
tiny. A brother tried to care for her, but he 
had to give up. She is at the Song Jook 
orphanage in Seoul. Her name means 
“spring and song.” 

Another Portland sponsor is Roy Wolfe, 
director of publications and artist for World 
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Vision. Wolfe, who went to World Vision 
from the art department of the Oregonian, is 
1 of the 17 staff members who are support- 
ing 19 orphans and 1 returned prisoner of 
war studying to be a minister. Wolfe’s or- 
phan is Lee Uoo Kee, meaning “rainy sea- 
son.” This child, almost 10 years old, is at 
the Long Life Orphanage, Seoul. 
TITLES TRANSFERRED TO CHURCHES 


World Vision does not own, or direct the 
staff of, any of the orphanages to which it 
contributes funds. When it constructs a 
building or purchases equipment it transfers 
title to a church or mission organization. In 
its 5 years’ existence it has spent a total of 
$309,912.94 in this manner. 

Many civilians were killed in the Korean 
war, and care of orphans became a desperate 
necessity early in the conflict. Some of the 
orphanages were established by missionary 
organizations, some by Korean individuals, 
and some by United Nations military person- 
nel touched by the spectacle of thousands of 
homeless children. 

One Seoul woman took 10 children with 
her on the retreat toward Pusan, seaport of 
the small beachhead that marked the low 
ebb of United Nations fighting. When the 
government went back to Seoul she returned 
with the children and established an or- 
phanage. This is the Faith-Hope baby home, 
with 62 children. 

The Sun Rin Orphanage, operated by a 
Presbyterian mission at Pohang City, is one 
where American servicemen are well remem- 
bered. This is clear in the report of John 
Sohn, Seoul, overseas secretary for World 
Vision, on the application of the orphanage 
for funds from the Portland-headquartered 
organization. 

“This orphanage was established by Chap- 
lain Cleaves and Pastor Ok Ken Mock,” 
wrote Sohn, “to take care of fatherless and 
motherless children in February 1952, and 
Kyung Dong Presbytery became a founder by 
the law. The orphanage was able to keep 
7 children when it first opened, but now it 
has 103 children.”’ 

Many of the orphanages, said Dr. Phillips, 
were established by American military men, 
who contributed money, did construction 
work, scrounged supplies from their own 
bases, and then aided in management of 
homes for homeless children. 

One of the orphanages—located at Song- 
jong Ri, near Kwangju—was established by 
Gen. Sun Yup Paik, commander of the Re- 
public of Korea ist Army. It now has 240 
children, but it was originally established 
to house the sons and daughters of Red 
guerrillas who were executed or imprisoned 
by a task force operating in the mountainous 
Chiee-San region of southwest Korea. Com- 
mander of the task force was General Paik. 

Other Korean and American members of 
the task force contributed to initial financ- 
ing of the orphanage. World Vision is sup- 
porting 188 of the 240 children. 


WARTIME VISIT INSPIRED HELP 


It was Dr. Pierce’s compassion for orphans 
when he visited Korea during the first few 
months of the war, in 1950, that resulted 
ultimately in forming of World Vision, Inc. 
The president is an inspirational evangelist, 
and—in the lodge—an acknowledged master 
at getting money from a crowd. 

He is a close friend and coworker of Billy 
Graham, and left the United States in Janu- 
ary to accompany the famous evangelist for 
a series of meetings in India. Dr. Pierce is 
42 years old. 

World Vision’s business manager is Dr. 
Phillips, 44, a Baptist minister and a bacteri- 
ology graduate of the University of Toronto. 
He holds an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, and 
practiced veterinary medicine in Portland 
from 1938 to 1945. 

The executive secretary is an old China 
hand. For several years in the early 1930s 
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he lived in Shanghai, where he was employed 
by the Chinese Government to change the 
city’s milk grade from Bto A. * 

“I came to love the Chinese people,” said 
Dr. Phillips, “and to understand the social 
and economic problems of the densely popu- 
lated Orient.” ‘ 

Dr. Pierce was fired with zeal for helping 
Korean orphans when he returned to the 
United States in 1950. Contributions came 
quickly when he began to tell the story. He 
showed motion pictures that he had made, 
and this is still an important part of World 
Vision technique in collecting funds. But 
at that time Dr. Pierce did not know where to 
send the money. Then he remembered Dr. 
Phillips’ China background, and sought his 
help. 

“I sent that money to the proper places,” 
said Dr. Phillips, “but pretty soon there was 
just more money than we could handle that 
way. So we incorporated.” 

While World Vision is nondenominational, 
it is thoroughly a religious organization. 
The Portland headquarters staff begins each 
day with a prayer service. Money is sought 
in the name of souls saved for Christ; as well 
as by appeals to sympathy for the physically 
deprived. World Vision is fundamentalist, 
evangelical—but it is as modern as television. 

It is not unusual among missions in hold- 
ing out a hand for a physical lift as it de- 
livers its gospel message. Not many mission 
organizations, however, are so efficiently 
streamlined for flexible, effective action on 
short notice. Dr. Phillips needs only arrange 
a telephone conference to get approval of an 
important grant. . 

Other members of the board of directors, 
besides Dr. Pierce and Dr. Phillips, are: 
Paul Myers, Los Angeles, vice president; 
Cliff Barrows, Greenville, S. C.; Don DeVos, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Evon Hedley, Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada, and Dr. Jack Shuler, 
Arcadia, Calif. Myers is a Los Angeles radio 
evangelist, known as “First Mate Bob.” 

Caring for orphans is World Vision’s big- 
gest single project, but to list the other im- 
portant jobs it does is difficult in limited 
space. In Korea alone the list is impressive. 

Korean schools are on a tuition basis. 
Orphanage children go to school, but many 
thousands of children cannot pay the tui- 
tion. To meet part of this deficiency, 
72,000 children are being taught in Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Holiness churches. 
They are divided into groups of 800, with 
five teachers to a group. World Vision is 
paying the teachers in the Presbyterian part 
of the project, and has expressed willingness 
to give similar aid to the other denomina- 
tions. 

“To us,” said Dr. Phillips, “the education 
program represents the future of Korea. 
Those in the orphanages will be among the 
leaders. In the top 30 pupils, scholastically, 
in one school, 28 were from the orphanages.” 

The Presbyterians operate a 1,000-bed 
hospital at Taegu, Korea. World Vision 
built a 50-bed children’s hospital as a wing 
to the main structure. All patients in this 
wing are nonpaying, and here World Vision 
furnishes doctors, nurses, and medicine. 

World Vision established its first “ampu- 
tee center” at Seoul, then another at Taejon, 
and soon will have them also at Taegu and 
Pusan. There are many amputees in Korea. 

This project was started and is directed 
by Dr. Reuben A. Torrey, 70-year-old re- 
tired Presbyterian minister, who himself has 
an artificial arm. 

Amputees here are given the materials, 
taught to make their own prosthetic devices, 
and then are trained to use them. Last No- 
vember the 500th amputee mastered use of 
an artificial limb, and was read to start on a 
new job. 

Seventy-five widows and 100 children of 
war-killed Korean ministers are supported 
by World Vision in Seoul, Taegu, Pusan, and 
Taejon. 
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“When the Communists came into South 
Korea,” said Dr. Phillips, “they went after 
the church leaders first. An estimated 600 
pastors were killed.” 

World Vision operates a seminary for 80 
returned prisoners of war who are study- 
ing to be ministers. 

It finances students and other nationals 
carrying on missionary work in mountain 
communities. 

A home for unwed mothers in Seoul, 
which is sponsored by the Salvation Army, 
is operated—financed completely—by World 
Vision. 

World Vision is active in Formosa. At 
Taipeh it finances two homes for ex- 
beggar boys who were taken off the streets. 
They are being educated and taught trades. 
This project is under direction of Mrs. 
Lillian Dickson, wife of a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. World Vision is planning to build 
a new church here this year: 

At Taipeh, World Vision also operates a 
home for the children of lepers, who are 
taken from their mgthers immediately after 
birth to prevent their contracting the dis- 
ease. Twice a year the children are shown 
to their parents at the leper colony. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wife of the gen- 
eralissimo, is conducting a project that will 
see a couple of her prayer groups outfitting 
a mobile medical unit which will be ac- 
companied by a doctor, two nurses, and a 
minister. World Vision is furnishing the 
medicine. 

Twenty-four native workers are supported 
in a village evangelism program in Formosa. 

World Vision is stepping up its program 
in India, where Dr. Pierce and Biliy Graham 
were working together in January. 

The organization operates 3 milk and 
medical clinics in Calcutta. It supports 30 
Indian nationals in village evangelism work, 
and is planning to begin an orphanage pro- 
gram in Calcutta. 

World Vision built a large dormitory for 
students in the Union Biblical seminary of 
India at Yeotmal, and has sent money to 
build a second one. 

World Vision’s work in Africa dramatizes 
its interest in purely spiritual activity. 
Many thousands of the Mau Mau people 
have been herded into compounds because 
of the difficulty of identifying the terrorists 
among them. World Vision gave the Pocket 
Testament league $2,000 to supply gospels 
of John in the Gujarati and Urdu languages 
for use of people in the compounds. 

Another $1,000 went for Bible tracts for 
the Vietnam territory, and here World 
Vision also supplied seven motorcycles and 
a jeep to aid in their distribution. 

Smaller missionary projects are carried on 
in Greece, Ecuador, New Guinea, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Portugal. 

A great many people find it hard to un- 
derstand how mountain climbers and mis- 
sionaries get that way, and no mission proj- 
ect is above suspicion in the minds of the 
more materialistic. This is perfectly well 
understood by Dr. Philips, top businessman 
of the organization. 

A public accounting firm regularly exam- 
ines the books of World Vision. Adminis- 
trative costs in the 1953-54 fiscal year, said 
Dr. Phillips, were slightly over 10 percent, 
but in the year ending last September, they 
had dropped to about 8 percent. Inci- 
dentally, according to the executive secre- 
tary, a sponsor’s $10-a-month goes entirely 
to the orphan. Administrative expense is 
paid from other funds. 

A monthly financial statement is given 
each of the 29 members of the board of 
trustees. The trustees are mostly ‘church- 
men over the Nation. Billy Graham is 
chairman of the board. 

But there are laymen, also, in the group. 
And some of these could be expected to be 
particularly hardboiled in demanding 4s- 
surance that a missionary organization was 
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on the level before allowing use of their 
names in solicitation of funds. 

Gov. Arthur B. Langlie, of Washington, 
fis one of these. Another is United States 
Senator FrRaNK CarRLsoNn, of Kansas. Also 
Roy Rogers and Dale Evans. Then, too, there 
Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, commander 
in chief of the Caribbean Command, Canal 
Zone, who was chief of the U. N. armistice 
delegation in Korea at the signing of the 
truce. 

“I believe in World Vision, Inc., because it 
is dedicated to bringing lost sheep to His 
fold,” wrote General Harrison in a letter used 
as introduction to one of the organization's 
brochures. 

One of World Vision’s most valuable en- 
dorsements comes from a neighbor—Dr. Paul 
S. Wright, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Portland and moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

“I wish to express my personal gratitude to 
World Vision, Inc., and to Dr. Pierce for the 
extremely valued help which you have given,” 
wrote Dr. Wright to Dr. Phillips shortly after 
the Presbyterian Church leader returned from 
a visit to Korea last December. “I saw 
signs of your generosity everywhere, and I 
had the privilege on occasion of riding in a 
station wagon purchased by your funds.’ 

Dr. Wright's expression is a good illustra- 
tion of the principle implicit in Worid 
Vision’s “personalized” missionary work—the 
common, courteous “thank you” for a favor. 

A man may be ever so selfless in his giv- 
ing—of money, of time, of service to the 
community. Still he appreciates a pat on the 
head. It is an incentive to continue. And 
the pat of a child who needs him means 
something special. 

It is not far-fetched to consider that World 
Vision’s program may also construe im- 
portant missionary work in this country. 
How else would so many new people learn 
that foreign mission giving can be gratifying 
and exciting? 





Important if True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, our old 
friend Josh Billings made a remark on 
one occasion about “knowing so much 
that ain’t so.” 

Whenever I hear one of these fellows 
who live at the farmer's expense—who 
demand a high price for everything they 
sell the farmer and then refuse to pay 
him a fair price for his labor and invest- 
ment—talk about farm legislation I am 
reminded of Uncle Josh’s oft-quoted 
remark. They know so much that 
ain’t so. 

This week’s issue of the Missouri 
Farmer tabulates some of the often re- 
iterated fallacies with which these eco- 
nomic parasites attempt to bolster up 
their imposition on the farmer in taking 
away from him the products of his labor 
and investment without paying him as 
fair a price as they demand for their 
own labor and capital. 

The list is as follows: 

FaLsEHOops AsouT Farm LEGISLATION 

Falsehood No. 1: High price supports are 
a@ carryover from the war. 

The truth: During the war farm prices 
were controlled. Farmers operated under 
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price ceilings and were not concerned with 
supports. 

Falsehood No. 2: Government-owned sur- 
pluses are depressing the market. 

The truth: There are no Government- 
owned surpluses of beef or pork, yet the de- 
pressed market for cattle and hogs has 
flattened a lot of farm pocketbooks. 

Falsehood No. 3: That flexible supports, 
by reducing prices, will cause farmers to vol- 
untarily control production. 

The truth: When prices are cut farmers 
produce more in an effort to maintain income 
by selling more at reduced prices. 

Falsehood No. 4: Lower farm prices will 
increase consumption. 

The truth: In the last 3 years farm prices 
have dropped approximately 20 percent and 
consumer prices have dropped only about 3 
percent. This has not created a rush to buy 
farm-produced commodities. 

Falsehood No. 5: Once we get rid of our 
high price supports and return to the free 
market our surpluses will disappear and 
farmers will have no worries. 

The truth: During the 1920's and early 
thirties farmers did not have price supports 
yet low market prices were blamed on sur- 
pluses. 

Falsehood No. 6: High support prices built 
up our huge surpluses. 

The truth: Technical know-how has been 
a far greater factor in building up surpluses 
than has price supports. Flexible supports 
or a threat of flexible supports has encour- 
aged farmers to get rid of crops ahead of 
further price decline. Another factor, when 
prices are-reduced farmers produce more in 
an effort to maintain income at reduced 
prices. 

Falsehood No.7: All agricultural commod- 
ities held by Government are surplus. 

The truth: The Government carries the 
current inventory for many industries. For 
example, in the old days the mills waited at 
the gins to buy cotton at bargain prices 
from planters that were hard up and in need 
of cash. Today these planters place their 
cotton under loan and put their cotton in 
storage. The mills buy the cotton as they 
need it and the Government carries the in- 
ventory. Creameries place butter and cheese 
under loan during flush milk seasons and re- 
deem butter and cheese during months when 
the cows are not giving as much milk. The 
Government also carries inventory on rubber, 
metals, and other raw materials, 





The Arab Campaign Against American 
Jews 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Jewish Congress at its recent 
national biennial convention adopted a 
most important report. It is entitled 
“The Arab Campaign Against American 
Jews.” I am pleased to direct the at- 
tention of our colleagues to this report 
as follows: 

THe ARAB CAMPAIGN AGAINST AMERICAN 
JEws—A STATEMENT OF THE FACTS AND A 
CONSIDERATION OF AMERICA’S MORAL AND 
DIPLOMATIC RESPONSIBILITY 

FOREWORD 

One of the least known byproducts of cur- 
rent Arab-Israel hostility is the widespread 
campaign by Arab League countries against 
Jews in the United States. Internal anti- 
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Jewish campaigns indulged in by Arab States 
at the expense of their own subjects may be 
a matter for their sovereign discretion and 
even then may contravene commitments 
undertaken pursuant to the United Nations 
Charter. But efforts to package and export 
anti-Semitism to this country, especially 
when that anti-Jewish sentiment is directed 
at American citizens, becomes a matter de- 
manding immediate remedial action by our 
own Government. 

The principal forms of discrimination cur- 
rently employed by the Arab States against 
American Jews may be classified into three 
categories: (1) Arab denial of entry or 
transit visas to American Jews;.(2) Arab 
boycott of American Jewish businesses; (3) 
the establishment and subvention of large- 
scale Arab propaganda centers to dissemi- 
nate anti-Semitic literature in the United 
States. Each of these is discussed in detail 
at a later point in this paper. 

Some of these anti-Jewish discriminatory 
practices have been continued over a period 
of years without occasioning more than 
gentle rebuke from any agency of the United 
States. Whatever expressions of disapproval 
have recently been made by our State De- 
partment have tended to be perfunctory and 
shortlived, limited to the writing of notes 
and the routine exchange of correspondence. 
Not once in recent years has this country 
ventured beyond mild protest into any form 
of action. 

Encouraged by this seeming official casual- 
ness, if not indifference, the Arab States con- 
tinue to act virtually as they please in the 
mistreatment of American Jews, perfectly 
confident that our Government will not up- 
hold the rights of its Jewish citizens. The 
apathy and apparent indifference of our 
Government has served not only to imtensify 
Arab hostility to Jews within our own terri- 
tories but to increase and introduce anti- 
Semitism in new and unexpected quarters 
here. 

The most recent illustration of State De- 
partment thinking on these issues may be 
found in the testimony of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on February 24, 1956. 
Those portions of Mr. Dulles’ statement that 
are relevant to matters discussed in this 
memorandum are contained in the following 
colloquy with Senator HuBert HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota: 

“Senator HuMpHREY. Speaking of Ameri- 
cans who are in Saudi Arabia, is it true what 


.I read in the paper here, and which I spoke 


about in the Senate, and which today the 
Pentagon apparently seems to feel is true, 
but I want to get all departments in on it, 
to the effect that arrangements have been 
arrived at between our Government and 
Saudi Arabia under the terms of the Mutual 
Security Agreement and our air base at 
Dhahran, that certain American personnel 
are not permitted to be stationed in Saudi 
Arabia, American personnel of the Jewish 
faith? 

“Secretary Du.irs. It may be. I think 
that for many years, not just in recent years, 
but that running over a long period of years, 
there has been a prohibition on Jews in 
Saudi Arabia. 

“Senator HUMPHREY. I mean Americans; I 
am talking about citizens of the United 
States of America. 

“Secretary DuLLEs. I am talking about per- 
sons of Jewish faith. 

“Senator HumpnHrey. Yes, but Americans. 

“Secretary DULLEs. Yes, of any nationality. 

“Senator HuMpPuHREY. Is it true that Ameri- 
can businessmen who may be of the Jewish 
faith are not permitted to engage in com- 
mercial enterprise in Saudi Arabia with our 
agreement and our recognition of that dis- 
crimination? 

“Secretary DULLEs. No, not with our agree- 
ment or recognition of it. The King of Saudi 
Arabia regards himself as the primary cus- 
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todian of the sacred places of the Moslem 
faith, and they have a long time been ex- 
tremely rigorous in the practice of the Mos- 
lem law. 

“I was there—when I was there visiting 
King Ibn Saud, it was during the period of 
the Ramadan, where from the very time 
the sun rises in the morning—and at that 
time of the year it rises very early—until it 
sets at night, no one can take a drop of 
liquid or a bite of food, and the former King 
Ibn Saud was an aging feeble man, but he 
nevertheless stuck rigorously to that, and 
there is another prohibition that applies 
there also. There is not a drop of liquor 
that is allowed to be sold or used in the whole 
area. 

“Now, they have got some practices which 
we may think curious. 
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“Now, we do not like or approve of or 
acquiesce, except perforce in any such prac- 
tices, such as that, but we do have to recog- 
nize the fact that Saudi Arabia is an ally, 
became an ally in the first instance, through 
the conversations and su}sequent commu- 
nications with President Roosevelt, and then 
it was confirmed by President Truman, and 
we have a very special relationship there 
with that government. 

“That does not mean we approve of all of 
its practices at all. It does mean we get 
along together in a way which is of mutual 
advantage. 

“We, perforce, accommodate ourselves to 
certain practices they have which we do not 
like; they, perhaps, accommodate them- 
selves to certain of our idiosyncrasies which 
they do not like, but on the whole, they have 
a pretty arbitrary rule, largely dictated by 
the strict tenets of the Moslem faith.” 

The American Jewish Congress is an or- 
ganiziation of American Jews whose member- 
ship is generally sympathetic to Israel. But 
our concern over the serious errors in _na- 
tional policy and diplomatic judgment “dis- 
cussed in this paper does not derive from 
either of these factors. The injury and 
affront we discuss here is sustained by all 
Americans who are currently made witness 
to arrogant Arab violation and disregard of 
the rights of American citizenship. We re- 
spectfully submit that the time is past due 
for our diplomatic representatives to resist 
such encroachments upon American rights 
with firmness and dignity. 

We are not unmindful that much is at 
stake, American officials in high places have 
made it their business to emphasize fre- 
quently that the present unusual solicitude 
in dealing with Arab governments is de- 
signed to protect military and economic re- 
lations presumed to be vital to our material 
interests. We are told repeatedly that im- 
portant commercial and industrial under- 
takings remain possible only because of 
American willingness to compromise and to 
accommodate Arab prejudice. We are warned 
that substantial American interests will be 
put in jeopardy if Arab-American relations 
are, in any way, strained or impaired. It is 
even intimated that we must concede some- 
thing, even at the expense of a certain num- 
ber of our citizens, in order not to risk this 
economic stake. 

We submit that this view is a perversion 
of traditional and basic American doctrine. 
It reflects a way of thinking that accepts 
the subordination of the rights of citizen- 
ship to the expediencies of international 
bargaining and that regards the legal inci- 
dents of citizenship as expendable items to 
be traded away. We cannot refrain from 
adding, though we do not believe this paper 
to be the appropriate occasion to argue this 
point at length, that it is doubly deplorable 
that this position should be urged to sup- 
port a course of conduct that is not only 
morally wrong but badly calculated in terms 
of national advantage. Weare convinced 
that a realistic appraisal of the economic po- 
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tential of the Middle East will disclose that 
no legitimate American interest is in real 
danger from Arab rulers who, however fan- 
atic their religious hatreds, nevertheless re- 
main hardheaded businessmen whose eco- 
nomic advancement is wholly dependent 
upon American investment dollars. 

Issues of precisely this character are not 
without precedent for the United States. 
The diplomatic history of any great nation 
is the record of its capacity to sustain, or 
its willingness to abandon, those ideals that 
embody its national creed. When confronted 
with a threat to the liberties of its citizens, 
indeed, when forced to choose between con- 
doning exactly the kind of anti-Semitism now 
practiced by the Arab states and risking 
the possibility of economic loss, this country 
did not inthe past waver or equivocate. 
For us the claim of freedom has always been 
of greater force and dignity than the claim 
of profit. 

When Woodrow Wilson was advised in 1911 
(as we are now advised respecting the Arab 
states), that there must not be American 
diplomatic intercession against foreign anti- 
Semitism because of possible danger to Amer- 
ican investment opportunities, he stated: 

“There lies a principle back of our life. 
America is not a mere body of traders; it isa 
body of free men. Our greatness is built 
upon our freedom—is moral, not material. 
We have a great ardour for gain; but we have 
a deep passion for the rights of man. Prin- 
ciples lie back of our action. America would 
be inconceivabie without them. These prin- 
ciples are not incompatible with great ma- 
terial prosperity. On the contrary, unless we 
are deeply mistaken, they are indispensable 
to it. Weare not willing to have prosperity, 
however, if our fellow-citizens must suffer 
contempt for it, or lose the rights that belong 
to every American in order that we may enjoy 
it. The prite is too great” (48 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 497-498 (62d Cong., 2d sess., Dec. 6, 
1911)). 

Before turning to a detailed examination 
of Arab anti-Semitism in the United States, 
we believe it pertinent, therefore, to consider 
briefly past actions taken by this country in 
protest. of foreign anti-Semitic excesses. 


I. AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC PRECEDENTS 


American diplomats have never been diffi- 
dent in denouncing religious discrimination 
against any American nationals who travel 
abroad. Under the act of July 27, 1868 (15 
Stat. 244) the President of the United States 
and the Department of State are required to 
take immediate action whenever the rights 
of any American citizen are violated or 
threatened by a foreign stat. This right of 
protection admits of no religious limitation. 
As stated by Secretary of State Lewis Cass, the 
object of our foreign policy is “not merely 
to protect a Catholic in a Protestant country, 
a Protestant in a Catholic country, a Jew in 
a Christian country, but an American in all 
countries.” (Quoted in J. B. Moore, Ameri- 
can Diplomacy (1905), at p. 135.) 

This diplomatic principle derives from the 
recognition by those charged with determin- 
ing and administering our foreign policy that 
the defense of religious liberty is an insep- 
arable aspect of all American undertakings. 
In a diplomatic note protesting Austro- 
Hungarian anti-Semitism directed at the 
family of an American minister-designate, 
Secretary of State Thomas F. Bayard declared 
in 1885: 

“Religious liberty is the chief cornerstone 
of the American system of government, and 
provisions for its security are imbedded in the 
written charter and interwoven in the moral 
fabric of its laws. . 

“Anything that tends to invade a right so 
essential and sacred must be carefully 
guarded against, and I am satisfied that my 
countrymen, ever mindful of thie sufferings 
and sacrifices necessary to obtain it, will 
never consent to its impairment for any 
reason or under any pretext whatsoever. 
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“It is not believed by the President that a 
doctrine and practice so destructive of relig- 
ious liberty and freedom of conscience, so 
devoid of catholicity, and so opposed to the 
spirit of the age in which we live, can for a 
moment be accepted by the great family of 
civilized nations or be allowed to control their 
diplomatic intercourse. 

“Certain it is, it will never, in my belief, be 
accepted by the people of the United States 
nor by any administration which represents 
their sentiments.” (Foreign Relations (1885), 
p. 50.) 

A. Czarist Russia 

Perhaps the most noteworthy of all of the 
interpositions by our Government to protect 
the rights of Jewish communities from the 
force and effect of foreign anti-Semitic de- 
crees—if only because it is virtually on all 
fours, both in the character of the anti- 
Semitic discrimination and in its attempted 
rationale, with the discrimination currently 
practiced by the Arab governments—was 
that made over a period of years in protest 
against Czarist Russia’s expulsion and exclu- 
sion of American citizens of Jewish faith. 
This intercession with Russia is significant 
not only because it unequivocally fixed and 
defined American policy on this issue but also 
because it reflected the ardor with which 
American spokesmen insisted upon ad- 
herence to principle, even at the risk of com- 
mercial disadvantage, and in the enthusiasm 
and unanimity with which the people of this 
country endorsed that stand. We submit 
that neither the State Department nor the 
general community now should be content 
with any less zealous protection of funda- 
mental rights. 

In the iSth century Russian anti-Semi- 
tism, like Arab anti-Semitism today, was 
intense and deeply rooted. The history 
of the Jews in Russia was a catalog of savage 
and bloody assaults upon them, attacks that 
were endorsed, either openly or tacitly, by 
the Russian Government itself. In addition, 
the Czar had promulgated a network of anti- 
Jewish legislation directed nominally at his 
own Jewish subjects but applied without 
distinction to Jews of any nationality who 
found themselves within Russian borders, 
Among these restrictions were rules forbid- 
ding the free entry, travel or residence of 
Jews in certain parts of the country outside 
the Pale of Settlement. As a result Ameri- 
can Jews who dared to enter the proscribed 
areas were forcibly expelled by order of the 
Russian authorities, while other Americans, 
non-Jews, but otherwise of identical status, 
were permitted freely to reside, travel, and 
transact business throughout Russia. 

The State Department was thus forced to 
decide, exactly as it is forced to decide now, 
whether it would submit passively to the 
demands of religious prejudice or instead 
would endeavor to enforce throughout the 
world, even in those areas where it might be 
difficult or embarrassing to do so, the rights 
of American citizens of every religious per- 
suasion, without distinction or difference. 
The State Department did not a hundred 
years ago hesitate to assume responsibility 
for all Americans, including American Jews, 
and it would be unconscionable and delin- 
quent for any agency of our Government now 
to do less. 

When protests were made during the 1880’s 
that American Jews were systematically ex- 
pelled from certain parts of Russia, repeated 
attempts were made by American diplomats, 
first by exhortation and moral argument, to 
persuade the Russian Government to adopt a 
more humane attitude toward its own Jew- 
ish population and to extend to American 
Jews treatment equal in all respects to that 
accorded all other Americans. When these 
moral entreaties failed, this Government 
moved firmly and decisively and abrogated 
the long-standing and profitable commercial 
treaty of 1832 between this country and 
Russia. Because of the failure of the czar- 
ist regime to refrain from further anti- 
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Semitic discrimination against American 
Jews, these treaty relations were never 
resumed. 

The mere recital of the facts cannot fully 
disclose the high quality and courage of 
statesmanship, fully cognizant of all its re- 
sponsibilities, that culminated in this action. 
Some of the notes on the question prepared 
and dispatched by our highest diplomatic 
officers remain instructive in reminding us 
of the manner and context in which decisions 
affecting international behavior of this kind 
must be formulated. 

Among those who were most forthright 
and uncompromising in demanding that the 
Russian Government deal with all Americans 
equally and fairly was John W. Foster, the 
American Minister to St. Petersburg and the 
grandfather of the present Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. It is an unusual family 
and an unusual historical era that permits 
grandfather and grandson during successive 
periods to pass directly upon the same 
urgent problem. It is to be hoped that Sec- 
retary Dulles will reconsider and examine the 
precepts and policies laid down on behalf 
of the United States by his grandfather, him- 
self later to become an eminent Secretary 
of State, and that he will find implicit in 
those policies a moral view and a national 
commitment of lasting and enduring force. 

In the late summer of 1880, Henry Pinkos, 
an American Jew who had assumed resi- 
dence in St. Petersburg for several months 
with is wife and family and had established 
a small business there, was expelled from the 
eity and the country as soon as his Jewish 
identity became known. Despite efforts by 
American officials to delay execution of his 
expulsion, Mr. Pinkos left Russia without 
awaiting further steps in his behalf. The 
Chargé d‘Affaires of the American Legation 
thereupon was disposed to drop the whole 
matter, stating that “there now appears to be 
no necessity for my communicating with the 
Russian Government.” 

Mr. Foster who was then newly appointed 
United States Minister to St. Petersburg, and 
the then Secretary of State William N. Evarts, 
were agreed however that there was a princi- 
ple in issue that transcended Mr. Pinkos and 
whose significance in no way depended upon 
his physical presence in Russia. Rejecting 
an easy opportunity to evade a difficult and 
troubling issue and disregarding staff sug- 
gestions that we silently absorb the affront 
to our Jewish citizens because the issue had 
become moot, Mr. Foster wrote in clear and 
unmistakable terms to Baron Jomini, acting 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

“The Secretary of State’ instructs me to 
state to your excellency that in the presence 
of the fact that an Amcrican citizen has been 
ordered to leave Russia on no other ground 
than that he is the professor of a particular 
creed or the holder of certain religious views, 
it becomes the duty of the Government of 
the United States, which impartially seeks 
to protect all of its citizens of whatever 
origin or, faith, solemnly, but with all re- 
spect to the Government of His Imperial 
Majesty, to protest. As this order of expul- 
sion is understood to apply to all foreign 
Jews, in certain cities or localities, at least, 
of Russia, it is, of course, apparent that the 
same is not directed specially against the 
government of which Mr. Pinkos is a citizen, 
and, indeed, the long-standing amity which 
has united the interests of Russia with those 
of the Government of the United States 
would of itself forbid a remote supposition 
that such might be the case. Notwithstand- 
ing this aspect of the matter the United 
States could not fail to look upon the expul- 
sion of one of its citizens from Russia, on the 
simple ground of his religious ideas or con- 
victions, except as aggrievance, akin to that 
which Russia would doubtless find in the 
expulsion of one of her own subjects from the 
United States, on the ground of his attach- 
ment to the faith of his fathers” (Foreign 
Relations, 1880, p. 881i, et seq.). 
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It is significant that Mr. Foster’s interces- 
sion was not inhibited or deterred by the fact 
that the anti-Semitism practiced by the 
Russian Government was universal and “not 
directed specially against the government of 
which Mr. Pinkos is a citizen.” Mr. Foster 
was aware that the larger interests of the 
United States dictate forthright opposition 
to all religious prejudice aimed at or affect- 
ing Americans whether our citizens are made 
to suffer indignity and insult as part of a 
general campaign of hatred and bigotry or 
cGrectly in their capacity as American na- 
tionals. In either case our citizens are de- 
prived of rights this country is committed 
to protect, and in either case this foreign 
conduct constitutes an encroachment upon 
American freedoms that must be requited 
and corrected. 

Exactly as Arab extremists seek to manu- 
facture an apology for their terrorism and 
to justify current anti-Jewish excesses as a 
security measure designed to protect them 
from supposed Zionist violence, so did the 
Czarist regime strive to rationalize its anti- 
Semitic decrees as a protection against a 
supposed Jewish insurrection. To this Mr. 
Foster replied: 

“It having been intimated to the Secretary 
of State by this legation that the reason of 
this order may be found in the supposed 
implication of Jews in the plots formed 
against the life of His Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor, the Secretary directs me to say that 
insofar as this may be true, the Govern- 
ment of Russia has the entire sympathy of 
the Government of the United States, in all 
just preventive efforts, and if there existed 
any good evidence that Mr. Pinkos has been 
connected with any of these attempts, the 
Government of the United States could not 
object to this expulsion on that ground. 
But neither the police authorities, in the 
several communications which the members 
of the consulate general and this legation 
have had with them, in their efforts to obtain 
relief for Mr. Pinkos, nor Your Excellency’s 
department, in the notes addressed to this 
legation on the subjéct, have ever intimated 
the existence of such a charge. Nor does 
the character of citizens of the United States 
of Jewish faith afford ground for the sup- 
position that they would be likely to en- 
gage in conspiracies cr plots against the es- 
tablished government of the country. From 
the foundation of the United States as a 
Nation, they have been entitled to full and 
unrestricted privileges of citizens, and have 
shown themselves to be peaceable and law 
observing in their conduct, quiet and in- 
Custrious in their habits and are esteemed a 
valuabie portion of the community, so that 
insofar as the regulation for the expulsion 
of foreign Jews from Russia affects Amer- 
ican citizens, whatever may be the conduct 
of their coreligionists of this or other coun- 
tries, it is an unjust reflection upon Amer- 
ican Jews as a class and a discrimination 
which cannot be acquiesced in by my Gov- 
ernment” (ibid.). 

When these notes were insufficient, Mr. 
Foster continued to press his demands with 
untiring vigor. In a letter to the Secretary 
of State on March 25, 1881, he was the first to 
euggest that this country base its demands 
for equal treatment for American Jews upon 
the treaty of 1832 and employ the influence 
and status we enjoyed as a signatory to that 
treaty as a means of enforcing our claim. 
(Foreign Relations 1881, at p. 1012.) This 
device, in fact, became the solution finally 
adopted. 

Mr. Foster enjoyed the support and en- 
couragement of his superiors in the State 
Department. As has already been noted, 
Secretary Evarts first directed Mr. Foster's 
intervention with the Russian Government. 
Upon Secretary Evarts’ death, his successor 
James G. Blaine, shortly after his appoint- 
ment, unreservedly ratified Foster’s strong 
position. He wrote Foster as follows: 

“Your course appears to have been dis- 
creet, and it is hoped that you will press 
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your representations to the successful estab- 
lishment of the principle of religious tolera- 
tion for our citizens peacefully residing or 
traveling abroad, which we as a Nation have 
such a deep interest in maintaining. * * * 

“It would be, in the judgment of this gov- 
ernment, absolutely inadmissible that a do- 
mestic law restraining native Hebrews from 
residence in certain parts of the empire 
might operate to hinder any American 
citigen. ** * * 

“I need hardly enlarge on the point that 
the Government of the United States con- 
cludes its treaties with foreign states for the 
equal protection of all classes of American 
citizens. It can make absolutely no discrimi- 
nation between them, whatever be their 
origin or creed. So that they abide by the 
laws, at home or abroad, it must give them 
due protection and expect like protection for 
them. Any unfriendly or discriminatory act 
against them on the part of a foreign power 
with which we are at peace would call for our 
earnest remonstrance, whether a treaty ex- 
isted or not” (Foreign Relations, 1881, p. 
1039). 

The American people were no less sensitive 
to these deprivations based upon religious 
affiliation. When diplomatic intercession 
alone failed to correct this anti-Semitic dis- 
crimination, the issue became one for general 
public notice and for more direct executive 
and legislative action. Indeed, it became a 
matter of such moment that in his speech of 
acceptance of the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency in 1908, William H. Taft 
noted that “in some countries * * * distinc- 
tions are made in respect to the treatment 
of our citizens traveling abroad and having 
passports of our executive, based on con- 
siderations which are repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of our Government and civilization.” 
He committed his party and administration 
“to make every endeavor to secure the solu- 
tion_of such distinctions which in our eves 
are foth needless and opprobrious.” (Adler 
and Margalith, With Firmness in the Right 
(1846), at pp. 281-282.) 

On December 4, 1911, conclusively to dis- 
pose of this issue, Joint Resolution No. 166 
was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative, later Governor, 
William Sulzer of New York. The text of the 
resolution declared: 

“Resolved by the Scnate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembied, That the people of the 
United States assert as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that the rights of its citizens shall not 
be impaired at home or abroad because of 
race or religion; that the Government of the 
United States concluded its treaties for the 
equal protection of all classes of its citizens, 
without regard to race or religion; that the 
Government of the United States will not be 
a party to any treaty which discriminates, or 
which by one of the parties thereto is so 
construed as to discriminate between Ameri- 
can citizens on the ground of race or religion; 
that the Government of Russia has violated 
the treaty between the United States and 
Russia, concluded at St. Petersburg, Decem- 
ber eighteenth, 1832, refusing to honor 
American passports duly issued to American 
citizens, on account of race and religion; that 
in the judgment of the Congress the said 
treaty, for the reasons aforesaid, ought to be 
terminated at the earliest possible time; that 
for the aforesaid reasons the said treaty is 
hereby declared to be terminated and of no 
further force and effect from the expiration 
of one year after date of notification to the 
Government of Russia of the terms of this 
resolution, and that to this end the President 
is hereby charged with the duty of commu- 
nicating such notice to the Government of 
Russia.” 

This resolution was adopted by a vote of 
300 to 1 on December 13, 1911. On Decem- 
ber 15, 1911, Mr. Sazanoff, then Russian 
Foreign Minister, was notified by Secretary 
of State Philander C. Knox that the United 
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States had decided to abrogate the treaty of 
1832. 

Although this was perhaps the most ex- 
tensive action yet undertaken to protect the 
rights of American Jews from foreign anti- 
Semitism it met with immediate and wide- 
spread popular approval. Thus, the Repub- 
lican National Convention of 1912 adopted 
a plank declaring: 

“We approve the action taken by the Presi- 
dent and Congress to secure with Russia, 
as with other countries, a treaty that will 
recognize the absolute right of expatriation, 
and that will prevent all discrimination of 
whatever kind between American citizens, 
whether native born or alien, and regardless 
of race, religion, or previous political allegi- 
ance. The right of asylum is a precious 
possession of the people of the United States, 
and it is to be neither surrendered nor re- 
stricted.” (American Jewish Year Book, 
1913-1914, p. 442). 

Almost identical planks were adopted the 
same year by the Democratic and Progressive 
Party Conventions. The American people 
have consistently abjured any suggestion, 
whether by internal decree or foreign treaty, 
that there can be class distinctions among 
American citizens or that there are varying 
degrees of protection to which our citizens 
are entitled. 

B. Switzerland 


One of the earlier intercessions of this 
Government on behaif of American Jews 
abroad perhaps illustrates better than any 
other the personal zeal with which Ameri- 
can statesmen have endeavored to combat 
foreign anti-Semitism. 

In 1853, Theodore S. Fay, then United 
States Minister to Switzerland, was advised 
that Swiss cantons were denying visiting 
rights to American Jews. The Swiss Federal 
Council was willing to interpret liberally 
the treaty of 1850 between the United States 
and Switzerland and to extend to American 
Jews the same rights and privileges granted 
American Christians. Some of the cantons, 
however, persisted in their discrimination 
and refused to permit American Jews to 
establish themselves within their jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. Fay became absorbed in the whole 
problem of anti-Jewish prejudices and mace 
a detailed study of the condition of the 
Jews in Switzerland and neighboring coun- 
tries, inquiring even into matters ranging 
far beyond those affecting Amercan Jews. 
The Secretary of State encouraged Mr. Fay 
in this inquiry and notified him that the 
removal of oppressive restrictions upon the 
Jewish community was “a matter which 
the President (Buchanan) has much at 
heart.” (See Executive Document No. 76, 
House of Represeentatives, 36th Congress, Ist 
Session, page 22.) 

As a result of his extensive inquiry and 
investigation, Fay wrote the famous “Israelite 
Note,” which he circulated among the re- 


spective cantons, The then president of the’ 


Swiss Confederation, Dr. Furrer, wrote that 
as a result of Fay’s note “an immense ma- 
jority of the Council of Zurich is disposed 
to change the legislation respecting the Is- 
raelites in the interest of amity and progress.” 
(Ibid., p. 77.) Many other cantons followed 
and gradually, one after another, removed all 
restrictions against the Jews. Thus, be- 
cause of his personal concern over the op- 
pression of religious minorities, an American 
minister in Switzerland was able to play a 
decisive and crucial role in amending the 
Swiss constitutional system to eliminate all 
Swiss discrimination because of race and re- 
ligion and, almost singlehandedly, was in- 
strumental in restoring to American Jews 
the right to travel throughout that part of 
Europe without restraint or inhibition. 


C. Other countries 


Our deep attachment to the concept of 
religious freedom has motivated our Gov- 
ernment to urge intercession even in in- 
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stances of religious suppression and persecu- 
tion that did not directly affect citizens of 
the protesting states and even if such protest 
entailed direct criticism of the internal leg- 
islation of other states, a matter not ordi- 
narily within the purview of any foreign 
power. Thus in the very first representa- 
tion relating to Jews made by the United 
States to any foreign state, Secretary of 
State John Forsyth at the direction of Presi- 
dent Van Buren, in 1840 in a dispatch to the 
American consul at Alexandria, Egypt, urged 
intervention in behalf of Damascus Jews who 
had been accused of murder. 

Since that time the diplomatic record is 
studded with instances of genuinely altru- 
istic intervention by American officials on 
behalf of persecuted Jewish populations 
abroad. See the account of protests made by 
the United States Government because of 
local anti-Jewish persecution in Morocco in 
1863 (Adler and Margalith, With Firmness in 
the Right (1946), at 11); in Persia in 1897 
(ibid., at 16); in Syria and Palestine in.1915 
(ibid., at 65); in Italy in 1938 (ibid., at 386); 
in North Africa in 1942 (ibid., at 410); and 
tn Argentina in. 1943 (ibid., at 430). This 
is not even to mention the strenuous protest 
made through every available diplomatic 
medium against the atrocities of Nazi Ger- 
many. Indeed, the sense of revulsion against 
the barbarities of the Nazis and their at- 
tempt to import racial doctrines into the 
United States was one of America’s moral 
armaments in the days of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (ibid., at p. 348 et seq.). 

This brief review of American diplomatic 
practice indicates a continuing course of con- 
duct by American foreign officers extending 
over 100 years to protest religious persecu- 
tion by foreign states adversely affecting 
American citizens. 

It is, therefore, both disappointing and 
disturbing that Secretary Dulles’ recent 
testimony intimates that the United States 
in effect has acquiesced and yielded to 
the demands of current Arab anti-Jewish 
aggression, even to the point of sacri- 
ficing some of the protection legally due its 
citizens. We do not believe it an adequate 
justification that this retreat has been un- 
dertaken in the hope of finding a way in 
which the Arab countries and the United 
States may live together in a manner which 
presumably is to their mutual advantage. 
We do not believe that the American people 
will concur in this bargain or will endorse or 
accept any diplomatic approach that requires 
the United States to hold the rights of its 
citizens less dear than did our predecessors. 
We are convinced that the only reason this 
position could ever have been suggested is 
that the full measure of American conces- 
sions required to meet the demands of Arab 
bigotry has not been completely understood. 
It is in the hope of correcting this general 
lack of information that this paper has been 
compiled. We are convinced that once the 
facts are fully and publicly stated, the people 
of this country and those who have been ap- 
pointed to guide its foreign relations will be 
in a better position to assess and evaluate 
those factors that must dictate our future 
conduct if the freedoms of all our citizens are 
to be assured, 


II, CURRENT ARAB ANTI-JEWISH PRACTICES 


The discriminatory actions practiced by 
the Arab countries under the direction of 
the Arab League fall into three categories: 
A. The denial of entry or transit visas to 
American Jews; B. The commercial boycott 
of American Jewish businesses; C. The es- 
tablishment and subvention of large-scale 
Arab propaganda centers to disseminate an- 
ti-Semitic literature in the United States. 
Each of these three practices is discussed 
below. 

A. Denial of entry or transit visas to 

American Jews 


In recent years various Arab countries, in- 
cluding Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Saudi 
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Arabia have sought to extend and promote 
their programs of domestic anti-Semitism by 
promulgating a rule flatly prohibiting the 
issuance of entry permits and travel visas to 
American citizens who are Jews. This dis- 
crimination extends to government officials 
and to members of the United States Armed 
Forces. A number of invidious consequences 
have flowed from this Arab policy; American 
State laws against discrimination in employ- 
ment have been openly and repeatedly flout- 
ed, and recruiting for employment, even on 
defense contracts paid for by American tax- 
payers, has been conducted on a discrimina- 
tory basis because of Arab refusal to admit 
American Jewish workers. Thus, Arab big- 
otry has already forced its way across our 
own borders and infected our own domestic 
practices. 


(1) Restrictions Against Military Personnel 


On May 20, 1955 a chaplain serving in 
the United States Air Force wrote Senator 
HEBERT H. LEHMAN: 

“United States Air Forces Europe (USAFE) 
Manual 30-1, dated June 1953, deals with 
‘Clearance and Documentations for Leave 
and Duty Travel’ for members of the United 
States Air Force. In section 26, paragraph 
3, we read: ‘Individuals of Jewish faith or 
descent are strictly barred entrance to or 
transit of Saudi Arabia. Further, any pass- 
port containing an Irsaeli visa will not be 
honored.’ 

“In section 13, paragraph 3c, we read: In- 
dividuals of the Hebrew Race will not be 
issued visas or admitted to Jordan. 

“By restricting the travels of a Jewish 
serviceman on military aircraft, the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS), a lawful 
agency of the Government of the United 
States of America, subjects itself to the 
bigoted religious doctrines of a foreign pow- 
.* 

This letter elicited the following reply on 
June 20, 1955, from Harold E. Talbott, then 
Secretary of the Air Force, to whom it was 
forwarded by Senator LEHMAN: 

“The countries of Saudi Arabia and Jordan 
for purposes of internal security will not is- 
sue a visa for persons of the Hebrew race. 
This restriction is not only applicable to 
American citizens, but applies to Jewish 
people of all nations. Further, Arabic coun- 
tries, specifically Saudi Arabia and Jordan, 
will not issue a visa to any person regardless 
of race, if the passport of the individual is 
stamped with any margins which would 
indicate that the traveler had visited Israel 
prior to the application for entrance into 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 

“These restrictions are promulgated and 
enforced by the Arabic countries and are not 
within the prerogative of the State Depart- 
ment or the military to change. 

“The only exception to the above pro- 
cedures is when the traveler receives special 
permission from the Arabic Government 
concerned to enter that country.” 

Senator LEHMAN wrote to Mr. Talbott on 
July 12, 1955: , 

“TIT have your letter of June 20. I am 
aware of the practice of the Governments of 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan in barring entrance 
to persons of Jewish faith. I had hoped, 
however, that the appropriate departments 
of the United States Government would 
work ceaselessly against any such regula- 
tion insofar as it affects American citizens. 
I was especially shocked to know that Amer- 
ican GI’s who happen to be of the Jewish 
faith are likewise discriminated against. I 
hoped that far from simply taking cogni- 
zance of the matter, the Air Force would use 
its influence to the extent possible to see 
that this discrimination was not practiced 
against Americans whc were serving their 
country in the Air Force.” 

Secretary Talbott’s answer, dated July 20, 
1955, exhibits an odd lack of concern: 


“The Air Force is cognizant of the situa- 
tion concerning restriction of travel to mem- 
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bers of the Jewish faith to Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan. However, it must be recognized 
that we are dealing with a tradition of long 
standing, and in all probabilities, will take 
much effort and time on the part of all Gov- 
ernmental agencies, including the Air Force, 
to try and work out a satisfactory solution 
with the countries concerned. The Air 
Force together wtih governmental agencies, 
has worked ceaselessly to abrogate regula- 
tions of this nature put into effect by for- 
eign governments which affect American 
citizens. Unfortunately, as indicated in my 
previous letter, these restrictions or regula- 
tions are promulgated and enforced by for- 
eign countries and are not within the pre- 
rogative of the Air Force to change.” 

When, on February 24 of this year Secre- 
tary Dulles was specifically asked by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
whether, pursuant to the trems of the mu- 
tual security agreement between this coun- 
try and Saudi Arabia, American Army per- 
sonnel of the Jewish faith were not per- 
mitted to be stationed at the Dhahran Air 
Base, the Secretary replied, “It may be.” We 
question Mr. Dulles’ apparent belief that his 
further statement “over a long period of 
years there has been a prohibition on Jews 
in Saudi Arabia” can be a sufficient explana- 
tion for this Government’s tolerance of for- 
eign disqualification ef American military 
personnel because of their religious beliefs. 

We submit that continued collaboration 
in the exclusion of Jewish servicemen invites 
manifold invasion of the rights of American 
citizenship. If we accept the principle that 
foreign states are to be permitted to pass 
upon the religious qualification of any 
American in military service stationed 
abroad, reaching down even to the level of 
private soldier, then we necessarily become 
party to the negation of the constitutional 
concept of religious freedom and religious 
privacy. We should then be required to 
screen and survey the religious convictions 
of prospective public officials who may other- 
wise be fully competent and qualified. We 
would then be able to employ as our repre- 
sentatives abroad, whether as ambassador, 
technician, soldier, or clerk, only those whose 
religious beliefs correspond favorably to 
those of some foreign ruler. In contraven- 
tion of express constitutional prohibitions, 
we should inevitably be obliged to impose a 
religious test for public office. The logical 
extension of this approach would require, 
obviously, that any emissary of this country 
sent, for example, to Communist countries 
should be required to pass Communist testis 
of nonreligious fitness. The absurdity and 
inequity of this practice seems patent. 

That the first amendment to the United 
States Constitution obligates this country to 
refrain from entering into any treaty or 
agreement that might serve as an instru- 
ment for discriminating against any group 
of American citizens by limiting their right 
freely to travel abroad because of their re- 
ligious convictions, was plainly stated by 
Clifton R. Brickinridge, American Minister 
to St. Petersburg in 1895 in a note to the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. Reply- 
ing to a Russian contention that the Ameri- 
ean Constitution could not apply to Russian 
domestic legislation and therefore could not 
be invoked to interfere with treaty arrange- 
ments between the two states, the American 
Minister declared: 

“Our Constitution does not say that Con- 
gress shall not make a law simply prohibit- 
ing or authorizing a religious exercise or 
belief, as your excellency seems to under- 
stand. 

“It says that ‘Congress shal] make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, nor 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ Cer- 


tainly if.a law deprives any people or per- 
sons of a certain faith, because of that faith, 
of all or of any part of the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities enjoyed by any other 
citizen, or class of citizens, it is made re- 
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specting that religion, and it militates 
against the free exercise thereof as much 
so as if the sect had been mentioned in the 
title of the act and the consequences had 
been named as pains and penalties for the 
conscientious belief and observances enter- 
tained and practiced” (Foreign Relations, 
1895, p. 1066). ; 

We suggest that a proper attitude, one 
consonant with the requirements of our 
Constitution and with our own national tem- 
per, is reflected in the action of the United 
States in the one prior time in its history 
when one of its representatives was found 
unacceptable by a foreign country because 
of admittedly religious factors. 

(a) The Keiley precedent 


In May 1885, President Grover Cleveland 
appointed Mr. Anthony M. Keiley, of Vir- 
ginia, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States at 
Vienna. The United States was informed, 
however, that Mr. Keiley would be unac- 
ceptable to the Austrian Government be- 
cause “the position of a foreign envoy wedded 
to a Jewess by civil marriage would be un- 
tenable and even impossible in Vienna” 
(Foreign Relations, 1885, p. 48). 

Secretary of State Bayard replied in un- 
mistakably language: 

“The supreme law of this land expressly 
declares that no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States and 
by the same authority it is declared that 
Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 

* . oa 

“It is not within the power of the Presi- 
dent nor of the Congress, nor of any judicial 
tribunal in the United States to take or 
even hear testimony, or in any mode to in- 
quire into or decide upon the religious belief 
of any official, and the proposition to allow 
this to be done by any foreign government 
is necessarily and a fortiori inadmissible.” 

“To suffer an infraction of this essential 
principle would lead to a disfranchisement 
of our citizens because of their religious 
belief, and thus impair or destroy the most 
important end which our Constitution of 
Government- was intended to secure. 

. * « 


> 2 
“The case we are now considering is that 
of an envoy of the United States, unquestion- 
ably fitted, morally and intellectually, and 
who has been duly accredited to a friendly 
Government, toward which he is thoroughly 
well affected; who in accordance with the 
laws of this country, has long since con- 
tracted and has maintained an honorable 
marriage, and whose presence near the for- 
eign government in question is objected to 
by its agents on the sole ground that his 
wedded wife is alleged to entertain a reli- 
gious faith which is held by very many of the 
most honored and valued citizens of the 
United States. 

“It is not believed by the President that a 
doctrine and practice so destructive of reli- 
gious liberty and freedom of conscience, so 
devoid of catholicity, and so opposed to the 
spirit of the age in which we live can for a 
moment be accepted by the great family of 
civilized nations or be allowed to control 
their diplomatic intercourse. 

“Certain it is, it will never, in my belief, 
be accepted by the people of the United 
States, nor by any administration which 
represents their sentiments” (Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1885, p. 48). 

The Austrian Government thereupon 
ehanged the ground of its opposition to a 
supposed “want of politica] tact evinced on 
his (Mr. Keiley’s) part on a former occasion, 
in consequence of which a friendly power 
declined to receive him; and upon the cer- 
tainty that his domestic relations preclude 
that reception of him by Vienna society, 
which we judge desirable for the representa- 
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tives of the United States with which power 
we wish to contine the friendly relations 
existing between the two governments” 
(Foreign Relations, 1885, p. 55). 

This country, however, was not deceived 
by these representations and refused to ap- 
point an envoy in Mr. Keiley’s stead. The 
position of this Government was that the 
acts of Austria and her ministers in this case 
would require this country to agree to per- 
mit Austria to reserve for herself the right 
to prescribe a religious test for office in the 
United States and that this could never be 
found acceptable by the people of this coun- 
try. In his annual message to Congress, 
December 8, 1885, President Cleveland re- 
viewed the entire case: 

“Question has arisen with the Government 
of Austria-Hungary touching the representa- 
tion of the United States at Vienna. Hav- 
ing, under my constitutional prerogative, ap- 
pointed an estimable citizen of unimpeach- 
able probity and competence as minister at 
that court, the Government of Austria-Hun- 
gary invited this Government to take cog- 
nizance ef certain exceptions, based upon 
allegations against the personal acceptability 
of Mr. Keiley, the appointed envoy, asking 
that in view thereof, the appointment should 
be withdrawn. ‘The reasons advanced were 
such as could not be acquiesced in, without 
violation of my oath of office and the pre- 
cepts of the Constitution, since they neces- 
sarily involved a limitation in favor of a 
foreign government upon the right of selec- 
tion by the Executive, and required such an 
application of a religious test as a qualifica- 
tion for office under the United States as 
would have resulted in the practical disfran- 
chisement of a large class of our citizens and 
the abandonment of a vital principle in our 
Government. The Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment finally decided not to receive Mr. 
Keiley as the envoy of the United States, and 
that gentleman has since resigned his com- 
mission, leaving the post vacant. I have 
made no new nomination, and the interests 
of this Government in Vienna are now in the 
eare of the secretary of legation, acting as 
charge d'affaires ad interim” (Foreign Re- 
lations, 1885, p. iv). 

(b) The Government plea of noninterference 


Unquestionably the qualification of an 
ambassalorial appointee depends in con- 
siderable measure upon his standing in the 
country in which he is designated to serve. 
It is not diplomatic custom for any state 
to impose an unwelcome envoy upon an- 
other. The grant of diplomatic standing 
normally is regarded as the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the host state. This country 
nevertheless felt that the exercise of religi- 
ous prejudice in the Keiley case was a matter 
of sufficient importance to override all con- 
siderations of diplomatic practice. How 
much greater an effront is it, therefore, for 
the Arab States to dictate to our Armed 
Forces with respect to the religious affilia- 
tions of our military personnel ordered to 
serve in our defense installations in Arab 
lands. The religious beliefs of members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States can 
be no business of the Arab countries and it 
is a gross invasion of the constitutional 
guaranties of religious freedom for any 
agency of this Government to agree to the 
exclusion of Jewish servicemen, or indeed 
Jewish public officials of any rank, from act- 
ing on behalf of their country anywhere in 
the world. 

It is plainly no argument to allege, as 
Secretary Talbott alleges, that since these 
restrictions on the entry of Jewish military 
personne! are enforced by the Arab countries 
they are “not within the prerogative of the 
State Department or the military to change.” 
Matters that impinge so directly upon the 
welfare and liberty of American citizens can- 
not thus be so immunized from American 
intervention. It should be remembered that 
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upon proper occasion the United’ States has 
not been unwilling to instruct its diplomatic 
emissaries abroad to take action with respect 
to matters that entail criticism of the internal 
activities of another state, something that is 
not within the ordinary purview of normal 
diplomatic conduct. Thus, on November 22, 
1881, in seeking to persuade Great Britain to 
join in protest against Russian anti-Semitic 
discrimination, Secretary of State Blaine 
wrote James Russell, then United States 
Minister at London: 

“I am well aware that the domestic en- 
actments of a state toward its own subjects is 
not generally regarded as a fit matter for the 
intervention of another independent power. 
But when such enactments directly affect the 
liberty and property of foreigners who resort 
to a country under the supposed guarantee 
of treaties framed for the most liberal ends, 
when the conscience of an alien owing no 
allegiance whatever to the local sovereignty, 
is brought under the harsh yoke of bigotry or 
prejudice which bows the necks of the na- 
tives, and when enlightened appeals made to 
humanity, to the principles of just reciprocity 
and to the advancing spirit of the age, in be- 
half of tolerance, are met with intimations 
of a purpose to still further burden the un- 
happy sufferers and so to necessarily increase 
the disability of foreigners of like creed * * * 
it becomes in a high sense a moral duty to 
our citizens and to the doctrines of religious 
freedom we so strongly uphold, to seek proper 
protection for those citizens and tolerance 
for their creed, in foreign lands, even at the 
risk of criticism of the municipal laws of 
other states” (Kohler, The United States and 
German Jewish Prosecutions, pp. 40-41). 


It always will remain possible to search 
out reasons for not acting but the present 
prim and circumspect regard for every legal- 
ism that might justify American indifference 
must be contrasted with the attitude of 
former Secretary of State William N. Evarts. 
He did not hestitate to employ the power 
of ‘his high office to instruct an American 
consul in Morocco that while intervention 
by this country in behalf of Jews who are 
Moorish subjects ordinarily might be con- 
sidered improper, “Still, there might be cases 
in which humanity would dictate a disregard 
of technicalities, if your influence would 
shield Hebrews from oppression.” Letters 
of Secretary Evarts, March 20, 1878, quoted 
in J. B. Moore, American Diplomacy (1905), 
page 349. We are forced to conclude that 
American diplomatic intervention against 
the Arab States is more likely deterred by lack 
of will than by lack of legal warrant. 


(2) Restrictions Upon Private Travel 


In the face of this official indifference to- 
ward limitations imposed upon the right to 
travel of military and Government person- 
nel, it is hardly surprising that travel re- 
strictions against American Jews who are 
merely private citizens should continue with 
almost no comment. The Passport Division 
of the Department of State expressly informs 
applicants for passports that persons of 
Jewish faith will be denied the right to visit 
Arab lands. Information supplied to pas- 
sengers departing America aboard ships of 
the American Export Lines, which during 
cruises touch ports in Arab countries, de- 
clares that persons of Jewish faith or Jewish 
name (sic) will be denied certain cruise 
travel privileges in Arab countries freely 
available to other passengers. Airlines reg- 
ularly traveling to Arab countries contain 
notations in their schedules indicating that 
Jewish passengers will not be allowed to dis- 
embark at Arab ports of entry. 

This regular withholding of travel privi- 
leges by Arab officials in this country from 
American citizens of Jewish faith is de- 
meaning and introduces a discordant and 
dissonant note in a free community. Thus, 
in 1895 Acting Secretary of State Alvey A. 
Adee reminded the American Minister at St. 
Petersburg that the refusal of Russian con- 
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suls to grant visas to American Jews was of 
continuing concern to this country if only 
because of the impact and effect of this 
practice within our own borders, Mr. Adee 
wrote: 

“Apart from the constitutional objections 
to the discrimination made by Russian con- 
sular Officers against American Jews, this 
Government can never consent that a class 
embracing many of its most honored and 
valuable citizens shall within its territory 
be subjected to invidious and disparaging 
distinctions of the character implied in re- 
fusing to visa their passports. For, notwith- 
standing Prince Lobanow's suggestion that 
his Goverenment’s consular regulation upon 


the subject under consideration does not - 


apply to all Israelites and therefore cannot 
be regarded as a discrimination against them 
on religious grounds, the fact remains that 
the interrogatories propounded to applicants 
for the consular visa relate to religious faith, 
and upon the response depends the consul’s 
actions. 

“Viewed in the light of an invidious dis- 
crimination tending to discfedit and hu- 
miliate American Jews in the eyes of their 
fellow citizens, it is plain that the action of 
Russian consular officers does produce its ef- 
fects within American territory, and not ex- 
clusively in Russian jurisdiction.” (Foreign 
Relations, 1895, p. 1067.) 

The denial of visas to Jews by Arab coun- 
tries, moreover, frequently has a more se- 
rious consequence than the mere withhold- 
ing of travel for pleasure. Arab anti-Semi- 
tism has been made the occasion and excuse 
for anti-Jewish discrimination in hiring 
practices in this country, in direct contra- 
vention of the purpose and policy of State 
fair employment practices legislation. 

(a) SCAD and private employment 

In 1950 a help-wanted advertisement in- 
serted by a private employment agency in 
New York City newspapers sought welders 
for foreign service. When applicants for 
these positions were interrogated about their 
religious beliefs, a complaint was filed with 
the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination charging that these inquiries 
constituted an unlawful employment prac- 
tice. : 

The State Commission reported: 

“Investigation disclosed that the welders 
were being recruited by a subcontractor of 
the Arabian American Oil Co. for work on 
a pipeline in one of the Arabian countries, 
and that a visa from the Arabian Govern- 
ment was a prerequisite to employment. 

“The investigating commissioner was in- 
formed by the Arabian American Oil Co. 
that the Arabian Government does not issue 
visas to persons of the Jewish faith. The 
company advised that it had an understand- 
ing with the Arabian Government to screen 
all prospective employees for work in Arabia 
before they applied for Arabian visas, for the 
purpose of excluding persons of the Jewish 
faith to whom visas will not be granted. 
The respondent urged the commission not 
to take any action which would jeopardize 
this agreement in view of considerations im- 
portant to the international interests and 
security of the United States. 

“Pursuant to Commission policy to seek 
confirmation of the facts upon which the 
existence of a bona fide occupational quali- 
fication is predicated, the investigating com- 
missioner communicated with the United 
States Department of State. He was advised 
by the Political Adviser for the Office of Afri- 
can and Near East Affairs that as a result 
of the recent conflict between the Arabian 
countries and Israel, the Arabian govern- 
ments refused to grant visas to persons of 
the Jewish faith for work in any of the 
Arabian countries. This representative of 
the Department of States stressed the im- 
portance of not having anything interfere 
with the existing relationship between the 
Arabian Government and the Arabian Ameri- 
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can Oil Co., explaining that this relation- 
ship was the basis for the harmony between 
this Government and the Arabian Govern- 
ment and should it be disturbed in any way 
the international interests of the United 
States would be seriously affected” (Report 
of Progress, 1950, New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, pp. 47-48). 
As a result of State Department interven- 
tion, the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination found these employment 
practices not violative of State law. Two 
factors are worthy of note in this report. 
First, it is indicative of the contagious ef- 
fect of religious bigotry that an American 
employer in New York should enter into an 
understanding with Arabian governments to 
screen American citizens who are candidates 
for employment “for the purpose of exclud- 
ing persons of the Jewish faith.” Thus, in 
direct contradiction of the intention and 
purpose of existing State fair employment 
practices legislation American employers are 
induced and even compelled to undertake 
religious inquiries and to fix religious stand- 
ards as a qualification in hiring practices. 


Secondly, it is shocking that a “representa- 
tive of the Department of State (should 
have) stressed the importance of not having 
anything interfere with the existing rela- 
tionship between the Arab Government and 
the Arabian American Oil Co.” It should be 
remembered that the “anything” that might 
in this case have disturbed this relationship 
would have been a demand for the full and 
equal protection of the rights of American 
citizens. It is bad statesmanship as well as 
bad principle that our traditional concept of 
equal protection should be abandoned for 
the purpose of furthering certain commer- 
cial transactions, whether they be with the 
Arabian American Oil Co. or with anyone 
else, It is not true that the American peo- 
ple are willing to maintain contractual ar- 
rangements for international exchange of 
commodities, whatever they may be, when 
such arrangements are made contingent 
upon implementing in our own community 
the religious or racial hatreds and prejudices 
of foreign governments. Private deals can- 
not be sanctioned when they are made at the 
cost of national ideals. 


(b) Defense contracts abroad 


It is even more disturbing that Arab anti- 
semitism has been made the occasion for 
the practice of religious discrimination by 
United States Army contractors engaged in 
defense projects, projects paid for by all the 
American people. The New York Times of 
February 2, 1952, reported that Maj. Gen. 
G. J. Nold, Deputy Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, testified before a Senate sub- 
committee that New York workers were not 
recruited by.Army contractors for building 
military bases in Arab countries because the 
contractors believed a large number of New 
York applicants would be of Jewish origin 
and, if hired, would be resented by the Arabs 
and possibly be in personal danger. It is not 
surprising that this is precisely the argu- 
ment advanced by Russian Foreign Minister 
Prince Lobanow in 1895 to justify his Gov- 
ernment’s refusal to visé the passports of 
American Jews, explaining that his coun- 
try’s attitude was essentially philanthropic, 
serving to warn American Jews while they 
were still in the United States and thus save 
them from “difficulties and dangers which 
they would encounter later if they had not 
been advised.” Adler and Margalith, op. 
cit. supra, at 250. In any event, either for- 
getful of SCAD’s prior ruling or uncer- 
tain whether the Army would be granted the 
same special license to “discriminate pre- 
viously accorded the Arabian American Oil 
Co., the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice had informed the air base contractors 
that they must operate in conformity with 
the State law against discrimination in em- 
ployment and could not screen out Jewish 
applicants for the jobs. General Nold tes- 
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tified that the contractors thereafter simply 
avoided the New York labor market and re- 
cruited their entire work force in the Middle 
West. 

In response to an inquiry by the Chair- 
man of the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination, the then Secretary 
of the Army, Frank Pace, Jr., on March 3, 
1952, wrote: 

“The charge that the Army has refused to 
recruit workers from New York for construc- 
tion work in Arab countries because New 
York law prohibits discrimination in the 
hiring of workers has resulted from the re- 
cent testimony of the Deputy Chief of En- 
gineers before the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee. The Deputy Chief of Engineers 
there testified that a problem existed in re- 
cruiting people of the Jewish faith for work 
in Arab countries. Insofar as this testimony 
indicated that there were problems in re- 
cruiting Jewish workers for every country 
having an Arab population, the statements 
of the Deputy Chief of Engineers were 
broader than the facts justified. Although 
his testimony was not so limited, actually the 
Deputy Chief of Engineers was cognizant of 
the recruitment problem with respect to the 
country of Saudi Arabia. The situation 
there, however, is not one caused by Corps 
of Engineers contractors. These contractors 
have not discriminated against qualified 
Jewish workers for Saudi Arabian projects. 
They are*willing to recruit workers of this 
faith; however, these workers are unable to 
obtain the required visas from Saudi Arabia.” 

This comment by Secretary Pace is char- 
acteristic of official nonchalance and indif- 
ference to this problem. It reflects the too 
frequently held view that mere reference to 
Arab anti-Semitism is all that is necessary to 
condone American collaboration in discrimi- 
natory acts. During the course of his letter 
to the chairman of the State commission, the 
Secretary claimed that contractors recruiting 
workers in the United States for military 
construction in North Africa by and large 
conform to the policies laid down by Presi- 
dent Truman barring discrimination based 
on race, creed, color, and national origin; 
but he also admitted, somewhat coolly, that 
contractors do, in fact, discriminate against 
workers of Jewish faith in recruiting for mili- 
tary construction in Saudi Arabia. Govern- 
ment agencies as well as individual con- 
tractors usually disclaim any discriminatory 
intent, even loudly assert that exclusion of 
Jewish employees is contrary to their own 
wishes and forced upon them because Jews 
are refused visas for entry into Saudi Arabia. 
But the net result is no less an instance of 
discrimination in Government contracts, in 
clear, open, and undeniable violation of 
standing Executive orders. 


(c) State Department passivity 


More is required of the State and Defense 
Departments than mere passive recognition 
of existing facts. Regrettably, Secretary of 
State Dulles, like his associates, appears 
largely undisturbed by the Arab policy of 
discrimination against American Jews. Dur- 
ing his testimony on February 24, 1956, before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
response to a question relating to our en- 
dorsement of discrimination against Ameri- 
can Jewish businessmen, Secretary Dulles 
found it appropriate to refer to the religious 
requirements of Moslem law and to indulge 
in analogies concerning Moslem dietary cus- 
toms. The general temper of Secretary 
Dulles’ reply may perhaps be evident in his 
concluding comments that the Arabs “have 
some practices which we may think curi- 
ous. * * * We, perforce, accommodate our- 
selves to certain practices they have which 
we do not like; they, perhaps, accommodate 
themselves to certain of our idiosyncrasies 
which they do not like, but on the whole, 
they have a pretty arbitrary rule largely dic- 
tated by the strict tenets of the Moslem 
faith.” 
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It ordinarily might be supposed that the 
practice of religious discrimination against 
American nationals is not a mere curious 
practice to be likened to exotic dietary habits, 
nor would it ordinarily be thought properly 
comparable by an American Secretary of 
State to folk idiosyncrasies of our own to 
which the Arabs might conceivably object. 
At issue are national policies that impose 
serious penalties upon many American citi- 
zens and these cannot lightly be dismissed 
as quaint, almost charming, eccentricities 
which we need not trouble to regard se- 
riously. 

The occasional objections made by the 
State Department to this practice of relig- 
ious discrimination thus far have been pal- 
pably inadequate. For all of its perfrunctory 
assurances, the State Department has never 
indicated the precise nature of its protests 
of whether those protests when conveyed 
were pursued with vigor and persistence. Nor 
has Secretary Dulles, or any other Depart- 
ment spokesman, ever suggested any fur- 
ther course of conduct should our protests, 
as seems inevitable at present, continue to 
go unheeded. 

The right to travel and go abroad is a 
right much treasured and desired, and if 
the Arab states were suddenly to close their 
doors to all Americans we should unques- 
tionably deem it to be an affront and un- 
friendly act. We can properly be. no less 
affronted when the Arab countries single 
out one group of Americans to whom they 
bar their borders solely because of religious 
affiliation. And it becomes doubly uncon- 
scionable when this practice, abetted by 
American participation, becomes the prelude 
and apology for imposing economic penal- 
ties against American Jewish citizens. 

It would seem, at the very least, that if 
any American citizens are barred from entry 
to any Arab states for religious reasons, this 
Government, with the exception of neces- 
sary and authorized diplomatic personnel, 
should prohibit all citizens from Arab coun- 
tries from entry here. There is ample prece- 
dent for such a move. Section 243 (g) (7) 
of the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 authorizes this coun- 
try to refuse any further immigration from 
those states who are unwilling to accept 
return of their nationals who are deported 
from the United States. Surely the crude 
religious discrimination practiced by the 
Arab countries is at least as significant a 
cause for invoking this reciprocal prohibi- 
tion. There is no tenable reason for the 
United States to continue to receive immi- 
gration from countries who capriciously and 
arbitrarily deny an equivalent right to a 
considerable section of our own citizens. 
It is a well-established principle that no 
foreign government can with impunity dis- 
criminate between one American passport 
and another. That principle needs now to 
be implemented. 


Ill. BOYCOTT OF AMERICAN JEWISH BUSINESS 


It is generally conceded that pursuant to 
a directive of the Arab League there is at 
present an Arab boycott of business through- 
out the world that have representatives or 
branches in Israel or that maintain com- 
mercial relations with Israeli firms, however 
small these transactions may be. This is 
evidenced by a recent statement by the Iraqi 
Consul in New York, Gen. A. K. Gailani as- 
serting that: 

“Our policy is that all firms, be they Chris- 
tian, Jew, or Moslem, are not allowed to 
do business with the Arab countries if they 
have a subsidiary or branch in Israel. This 
was a decision of the Arab League, not of 
Iraq alone, and the reason is that Israel is 
at war with the Arab countries.’ (New York 
Post, February 3, 1956.) 

An article recently appearing in the For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, published by the 
United States Departnrent of Commerce, fur- 
ther confirms this fact: 
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“Member states of the Arab League have 
agreed to take the following actions in im- 
plementation of their boycott against coun- 
tries having relations with both Israel and 
the Arab countries, the Iraq Government has 
informed diplomatic missions in Baghdad. 

“Imports of products from foreign coun- 
tries will be banned if the companies have 
branches or assembly plants in Israel; if 
their general agents or regional Offices in the 
Mideast are located in Israel; or if Israeli 
companies are granted the privilege of us- 
ing trade names. 

“Foreign companies, bodies, and estab- 
lishments, both public and private, having 
shares in Israeli firms or plants will be pro- 
hibited from carrying out business in the 
Arab countries. 

“Regularly scheduled foreign steamships 
passing through Arab ports on both-way 
trips will not be allowed to anchor in an 
Israeli port on either journey. Exceptions 
are world tourist steamships, provided the 
Arab states through which they are to pass 
are notified in advance of their names and 
the dates of departure—Embassy Baghdad’”’ 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, vol. 51, No, 1, 
January 4, 1956). 

There is irrefutable evidence, moreover, 
that this anti-Israel boycott has now been 
expanded into a blacklisting of all businesses 
throughout the world, whether or not they 
have branches in Israel, that are owned by 
Jews, employ Jews or even subscribe to Jew- 
ish philanthropic activities. According to 
the Economic Bulletin of the Arab League 
(Cairo), there are now 162 Jewish firms on 
the blacklist; 45 or British, 44 American, 
23 French, 14 Swiss; 11 are in Argentina; 10 
in Canada, 8 in Belguim, 6 in Holland and 1 
in Australian. Despite the occasional cam- 
ouflages that have been attempted, the 
character of this economic reprisal is now 
sufficiently clear as to leave no doubt what- 
ever as to-its anti-Semitic purposes. 

The boycott is conducted by cooperation 
of a number of the member states of the 
Arab League. The Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment has been the most active and con- 
sistent in this connection in the United 
States although other Arab states have also 
participated with increasing frequency. 


A. Saudi Arabian boycott 


The American Jewish Congress has in its 
possession correspondence ,from Arab firms 
located in Saudi Arabia, canceling contracts 
with American Jewish businesses because of 
a directive promulgated by the Saudi Arabian 
Chamber of Commerce, but unquestionably 
inspired by the Saudi Arabian Government, 
instructing Saudi Arabian firms to discon- 
tinue all relations with businesses abroad 
owned or controlled by Jews or that employ 
Jews. These letters state that any contract 
negotiated in violation of this directive will 
be subject to summary cancellation and that 
any merchandise imported into Saudi Arabia 
from firms employing Jews abroad will run 
the risk of confiscation. The Saudi Arabian 
Government evidently requires its domestic 
import companies to obtain affirmative and 
positive assurances that their business asso- 
ciates abroad are free of all Jewish connec- 
tions. 

The claim has been adduced by represent- 
atives of the State Department among others 
that this boycott is not by any official agency 
in Saudi Arabia but only by private individ- 
uals. This contention must be weighed 
against the undisputed fact that Saudi Ara- 
bia is an absolute despotism without any 
semblance of representative government. It 
is unthinkable that any influential agency 
in that country could issue policy directives 
without the prior knowledge and approval 
of responsible officials. Moreover, no body 
other than the Government itself would pos- 
sess authority to confiscate incoming ship- 
ments. The Government of Saudi Arabia has 
plenary authority to impose conditions on 
international transactions and it must be 
concluded that, despite the nominal denials 
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glibly issued by their spokesmen and con- 
sular representatives in the’ United States, 
Saudi Arabian Government officials them- 
selves have stipulated and directed the anti- 
Jewish restrictions now invoked. 

The nature of the discrimination is clearly 
reflected in the following excérpts from let- 
ters in our files received by American firms 
owned by Jews from their Saudi Arabian 
customers. The names of the recipients and 
senders of these letters are not here dis- 
closed in order not to disturb other commer- 
cial relations these firms may have. Photo- 
static copies of the letters, however, are in 
American Jewish Congress’ possession. 

January 3, 1952: “We very much regret to 
inform you that our Government has duly 
published a notice announcing that any 
importers of Saudi Arabia must not be per- 
mitted to import the goods, any kind of 
goods, from any Jewish firms of the world. 

“Further, they have listed your name as 
being your firm is Jewish firm, as these steps 
are taken suddenly against you, we are 
obliged to cable you to stop the shipments 
of our orders, until we write you. 

“However, we are obliged to ask you to 
let us have full particulars as to what faith 
your firm belong, to Jewish or Christian? 
And until we have full particulars from you 
we are obliged to stop our business with you.” 

October 1, 1953: “In connection with our 
request for not effecting the shipment of 
our order by any steamer which belongs to 
any Jewish steamship company. This is in 
compliance of our Government's regulation 
announced recently, further this ordinance 
warns that any shipment by such steamers 
will not be allowed to enter Saudi Arabia.” 

September 17, 1953: “We have also to in-" 
form you that you are well aware we are 
quite prohibited to import any goods manu- 
factured in any Jew factories. Now our 
Government has issued a new regulation 
warning all the importers that no goods 
may be brought by the steamers belonging 
to Jew steamship company. You are kindly 
requested to take this matter into considera- 
tion in order to avoid any sort of trouble 
arising by doing so.” 

September 22, 1953: “We hope that you 
have not shipped our order by now. We 
append the text of notification from our 
local government, for your kind informa- 
tion and perusal. Merchant or merchants 
established in Saudi Arabia intended to im- 
port goods from foreign countries should 
know that it is forbidden to deal with a 
Jewish company or with a company whose 
any of its workmen is Jewish or has branch 
in Israel, and if a merchant intended to 
deal with a company and knows that the 
same company is not Jewish, should also be 
asked to submit a letter of certificate issued 
by the chamber of commerce certifying that 
neither of its workman is Jewish nor has 
branch in Israel. Therefore, we will request 
you to furnish us with a certificate issued 
by your local chamber of commerce to that 
effect.” 

November 27, 1955: “We refer to your 
letter dated March 8, 1955, addressed to 
our associates ———- from which we gather 
that you are desirous to establish business 
relations in Saudi Arabia. 

“It may also be noted that according to 
Saudi Arabian Government’s regulation all 
invoices for the goods supplied, must be 
legalized by Saudi legation of your side. 
We are strictly prohibited to deal with Jew 
firms and therefore it will be appreciated 
if you can furnjsh us with a certificate duly 
legalized by the Saudi legation stating that 
your firm is not s firm, otherwise we 
regret we shall not be able to enter into 
business with you.” 

January 7, 1956: “With reference to your 
letter No. IW:ek of the November 21, 1955, 
we have to inform you that you will have to 
get the original certificate attested and cer- 
tified by the Saudi Arabian Consulate in your 
country to the effect that firm which exports 
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the machine is not a Jewish firm, without 
which we can not have dealings with your 
firm.” 

One of the recipients of the letters quoted 
above regularly exports wheat, flour, rice and 
textiles to Saudi Arabia and prior to the boy- 
cott his business in that country amounted 
to about $2 million a year. No United States 
export license is required for shipment of 
these materials but under the terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement to which 
both the United States and Saudi Arabia are 
subject, the United States pays 70 cents for 
each bushel of wheat shipped as a subsidy to 
American exporters. The effect of this boy- 
cott therefore is that the United States Gov- 
ernment may make grants to non-Jewish 
firms shipping wheat to Saudi Arabia, but 
because of American submission to Arab de- 
mands Jewish firms are excluded from com- 
parable benefits. 

The discontinuance of contracts by Saudi 
Arabia importers reflects not only an effort 
on the part of the Saudia Arabian Govern- 
ment to regulate the conditions of its in- 
ternal economy, but to reach out far beyond 
its own borders to boycott what it regards 
as Jewish enterprise. American Jewish 
businessmen are flatly excluded from com- 
petition for a large segment of international 
trade. Certainly to the extent that funds 
used to subsidize this trade derive from tax 
payments and other contributions on the 
part of all the people of this country, it 
would appear intolerable for any American 
national to be barred from pafticipation be- 
cause of religious considerations. 


B. Boycotts by other Arab countries 


Although the boycott carried out by Saudi 
Arabia has received the greatest attention in 
this country there are clear indications that 
other members of the Arab League have car- 
ried on an identical policy of barring Jews 
from international trade. The following ex- 
cerpts from a letter to the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Verkoopkantoor Van 
der Heem N. V., The Hague, Holland, on No- 
vember 13, 1955, indicates the firm intention 
of all members of the Arab League to make 
the boycott of Jews universal: 

“As you are aware the Arab countries are 
in a state of war with Israel and for this rea- 
son we are making an economical siege 
around that Israel. This siege is admin- 
istered by a special control and investiga- 
tion office with members of all the Arab 
States. 

“An officer in said office visited us today 
and requested that following information be 
supplied about your company: 

- * a . = 

“5. Do you have any Jewish employees in 
your company, if yes how many and what 
are the positions held by them. 

“6. Are there any Jews in your board of 
directors as members? 

“7, Is any of your managers or branch 
managers a Jew, if yes please give name of 
the department headed by such a man. 

“8. Is any of the persons authorized to 
sign on behalf of your company a Jew? 

“9. What is the number of Jewish laborers 
in your factories and offices?” 

In a letter quoted below from Assistant 
Secretary of the State in 1953, the State De- 
partment acknowledged that there has been 
from time to time a blacklisting of American 
Jewish firms by the Lebanese Government. 
American newspapers report similar experi- 
ences by American Jewish businesses 
throughout the world in dealing with mem- 
ber states of the Arab League (New York 
Herald Tribune, Feb. 12, 1956). The boy- 
cott now suffered by American Jewish firms 
is a vital part of the international plan of 
the Arab League to deny Jewish businesses 
access to principal markets. 

C. The reluctant State Department 


This matter was first brought to the at- 
tention of the State Department in 1952 
when reports of this practice were first re- 
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ceived by the American Jewish Congress. 
The issue presumably was satisfactorily con- 
cluded, in May 1952, when in a letter to Sen- 
ator LEHMAN, Jack K. McFall, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of State, declared 
that the racial and religious restrictions im- 
posed on international dealings by the Saudi 
Arabian Government had been discontinued 
effective April of that year: 

“I refer again to your note of January 30, 
1952, and my reply of February 6 regarding 
Saudi Arabian trade discrimination against 
Jewish firms in the United States. As you 
know, this action and its possible repercus- 
sions in this country were matters of real 
concern to this Department. The delicacy of 
the problem in Saudi Arabia recommended 
an informal approach rather than official 
representations to that Government as best 
designed to meet with success in causing the 
discontinuance of that discriminatory prac- 
tice. 

“Several frank but friendly discussions 
were held with the Saudi Arabian Embassy 
in Washington and by our Ambassador in 
Saudi Arabia with appropriate high author- 
ities there. I am now happy to be able to 
report to you that these efforts have been 
successful and the broad restrictive Saudi 
Arabian decree has been superseded as of 
April 4, 1952. 

Regrettably, however, as is evident from 
the letters quoted earlier, the boycott of 
Jewish firms has not, in fact, been stopped 
and continues even to the present month 
without any lessening of its force. 


(1) The Claim of Private Boycott 


Repeated efforts have been made to per- 
suade the State Department to assert its 
influence to cause an effective discontinu- 
ance of this economic boycott by American 
Jews. In a letter to Senator LEHMAN on 
December 15, 1953, the then Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Thruston B. Morton, declared: 

“As I informed you in my letter of May 15 
last, the Department at that time sought an 
appropriate occasion to reassert the United 
States feeling toward the boycott. This pre- 
sented itself in July, when a report was re- 
ceived from our Embassy in Beirut that there 
were indications that the Lebanese Govern- 
ment contemplated blacklisting American 
firms dealing with Israel. The Department 
promptly took this occasion to instruct the 
Embassy, and to inform our other Embassies 
in the area, that if such action were taken 
it should state in positive terms to the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon that the United States 
Government was seriously concerned, and 
that the blacklisting action was unwar- 
ranted. Specific points upon which the De- 
partment based this position were trans- 
mitted to the Embassy for use if the occasion 
arose, and these points were also relayed 
to the other Embassies for guidance if they 
were confronted with a similar situation. 


“Insofar as the Department has beén in- 
formed up to this time, the action reportedly 
contemplated by the Lebanese Government 
has not been taken. In fact, the Embassy 
recently took steps to obtain an import 
permit for an American consignment in 
transit to Jordan, which had been refused 
some time ago by the Lebanese Government, 
and was successful in obtaining it. We are 
currently taking steps to remove from a 
blacklist three American tankers refused per- 
mission to enter a Saudi Arabian port. 

“One of the cases cited in your letter had 
been previously brought to our attention and 
sent to our Embassy in Saudi Arabia for its 
report. The other case which you cite has 
now also been referred to the Embassy. The 
type of discrimination implicit in these cases 
is indeed serious. The Department hopes 
that these instances are in. the nature of 
sporadic, out-of-bounds actions based on ex- 
cessive zeal or misunderstanding on the part 
of certain individuals rather than an indica- 
tion of fundamental intensification of boy- 
cott practice by the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
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ment. This hope is supported by the report 
which we have just received from the Em- 
bassy on the first of the two cases reported 
to it. The Embassy states that is can find 
no decree of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment barring imports from Jewish firms but 
is investigating the possibility that a local 
sheikh or other official may have issued an 
order effective only in his area. A leading 
figure of the Arab League has also recently 
indicated to an officer of the Department 
that discrimination of the type exemplified 
in the cases under reference is not to his 
knowledge contemplated nor supported by 
the league.” 

A letter similar in import was sent to Dr. 
Nehemiah Robinson, director of the Institute 
of Jewish Affairs of the World Jewish Con- 
gress, on December 30, 1953, by Merrill C. 
Fay, officer in charge, Economic Affairs, office 
of Near Eastern Affairs of the Department of 
State. Mr. Fay’s letter declared: 

“A report has now been received from the 
American Embassy in Jidda, Saudi Arabia, 
in response to the Department’s inquiry 
whether a decree has been issued by that 
government prohibiting merchants from 
trading with Jewish-owned firms in the 
United States. 

“The Embassy reports that decree No. 
3 4/2179 of April 4, 1952, forbids the importa- 
tion of ‘Israeli products of the products of 
foreign companies with branches in Israel.’ 
Order No. 11299 of August 26, 1953 
(16/12/1372), prohibits this importation of 
goods on ‘Israeli ships or through Israeli 
navigation companies or on foreign ships 
which may anchor, during the trips to Arab 
countries, in Israeli ports.’ 

“The Embassy reports further that no of- 
ficial action has been taken by the Saudi 
Arabian Government against trade with 
Jewish firms who do not have branches in 
Israel or engage in trade with Israel through 
Israeli shipping companies. It would there- 
fore appear that the documentation require- 
ment mentioned in your letter has no of- 
ficial status. 

“The Embassy speculates that some Saudi 
Arabian importers entertain apparently 
groundless fears that their goods might be 
confiscated, under one of the foregoing reg- 
ulations, if the supplying firm bore a Jewish 
name, may have written to their American 
connections that a certificate by the local 
chamber of commerce should accompany 
their shipments. There is nothing that the 
Department can do, unfortunately, to cause 
them to desist from such a practice which 
does not appear to accord with their gov- 
ernment’s regulations. 

“You may rest assured, however, that this 
situation is being kept under constant study 
by the Department, and that all appropriate 
steps will be taken to protect the interests of 
American exporters.” 

It has already been suggested that the use 
of private fronts to conceal official govern- 
mental boycott of American Jewish firms is 
an obvious dodge, one designed to permit 
Arab countries to engage in anti-Semitic 
discrimination against American citizens 
while pleading innocent of any implications 
in these acts. The insistence by Arab ex- 
porters upon a‘certificate of non-Jewish own- 
ership is too regular and consistent to be 
attributable only to excessive zeal on the part 
of some local sheikh. It would be naive to 
suppose that such a widespread pattern of 
conduct could be sustained without the ap- 
proval and participation of government 
agencies. 

Occasionally, the mask has slipped. Re- 
cent newspaper accounts indicate that Arab 
diplomatic officers in this country have ad- 
mitted government sponsorship of the dis- 
criminatory boycott. The New York Mirror, 
December 29, 1955, reported the existence of 
a Saudi Arabian blacklist of Jewish firms and 
declared: 

“At the Saudi Arabian Consulate in the 
Chrysler Building, a trade attaché admitted 
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that American firms either owned or headed 
by Americans of the Jewish faith cannot do 
business with the Arab country.” 

Similarly, a report in the same newspaper 
on December 30, 1955, announced State De- 
partment disapproval of the exclusion of 
Jewish firms from this area of international 
trade and observed: 

“An official of the Saudi Arabian consu- 
late in New York declined to confirm the 
report, but said that Saudi Arabian firms 
would ‘naturally be reluctant to deal’ with 
American businesses owned by Jews.” 


(2) The Boycott Becomes Official 


Moreover, evidence has come into the pos- 
session of the American Jewish Congress un- 
mistakably establishing overt conduct, not 
on the part of private individuals, but by 
authorized representatives of the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government to promote, create, and 
maintain a boycott of American Jewish busi- 
ness firms. American Jewish exporters have 
separately filed affidavits with the American 
Jewish Congress declaring that the Saudi 
Arabian consulate in New York City has re- 
fused to legalize commercial invoices they 
have submitted for approval on the grounds 
that they are “undesirable” concerns. And 
each of them has attested that he cannot 
account for this classification except for the 
intensive questioning that he or his repre- 
sentatives have recently undergone by mem- 
bers of the consulate staff as to the fact of 
their Jewish ownership or as to their em- 
ployment of, Jewish personnel. Even the 
messengers employed by these firms merely 
to deliver and hand over papers have been 
interrogated about their religious affiliation. 
Under the existing custom of international 
trade the legalization of commercial invoices 
frequently is a prerequisite to the fulfillment 
of contractural obligations between Ameri- 
can shippers and Arab purchasers. It will 
be noticed that in the letters quoted above 
demanding a certification of non-Jewish 
ownership, several Arab firms have referred 
to the fact that “according to Saudi Arabian 
Government regulations all invoices for the 
goods supplied must be legalized by the 
Saudi delegation of your side.” A refusal by 
the Saudi Arabian Government, therefore, to 
validate these instruments precludes any 
possibility of maintaining commercial deal- 
ings by American Jewish exporters with their 
Arab customers. , 

None of the exporters affected by this rul- 
ing until this time had had any difficulty or 
disagreement with the Arab consulate in 
New York or with their Arab customers. 
Despite the generally understood disapproval 
by the Saudi Arabian Government of com- 
mercial transactions carried on by its na- 
tionals and foreign Jewish businesses, many 
of these exporters with the cooperation and 
help of Arab purchasers had been able to 
work out devices to avoid official interven- 
tion in their transactions. However, the 
boycott now imposed by Arab Government 
officials flatly precludes any possibility of ne- 
gotiation or cooperation on the part of pri- 
vate individuals of either country to carry 
out contracts for trade. It is precisely he- 
cause this ban is conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Arabian Governments them- 
selves and not as a result of private 
individual decision that these American citi- 
zens are barred. It is no longer possible to 
attempt to evade this problem by lightly 
passing it off as a result of individual mis- 
reading of official regulations. This anti- 
Jewish discrimination stands clearly dis- 
closed as the direct result of official 
governmental decision and decree. 


Moreover, it is indisputable that our own 
Government by now must be aware that 
the current Saudi Arabian boycott of Jewish 
firms is, in fact, an official undertaking and 
an expression of anti-Semitic prejudice by 
the Saudi Arabian Government itself, and 
not merely a succession of sporadic, private 
acts. The following item appearing on page 7 
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of the Foreign Commerce Weekly of March 
5, 1956, published in Washington by the 
United States Department of Commerce es- 
tablishes that the Department of Commerce, 
if not the State Department, is fully apprised 
of the facts: 

“Saudi Arabia intends to boycott all Jew- 
ish or Jewish-directed firms from trading 
with that country, according to information 
received by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

“This new policy greatly extends the pro- 
visions of the existing boycott against firms 
having branches, assembly plants, or general 
agents in Israel, as well as firms having 
shares in Israeli companies. 

“Implementation of the new policy nor- 
mally will be accomplished by Saudi Arabian 
Consulates, who are responsible for legaliza- 
tion of commercial invoices and certificates 
of origin.” 

Similarly, the Minutes of the Monthly 
Round Table Conference of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of March 7, 1956, 
discloses that Mr. “Milton Blecher, business 
analyst of the New York field office of the 
United States Department of Commerce was 
among the discussants at the conference 
and that the following comments on the 
Saudi Arabian boycott were made: 

Chairman: Question. “Customers in Saudi 
Arabia have advised that a certificate is re- 
quired by the Saudi Arabian authorities as 
to the Jewish or Christian status of the firm 
for which a letter of credit is to be opened. 
Such a certificate is to be verified or visaed 
by the Saudi Arabian Consul in New York. 
Lack of this certificate, or a certificate in- 
dieating that the supplier firm is Jewish 
would make it impossible to conclude the 
sale. It is not clear just what is meant by a 
Jewish firm nor can we comply with such a 
request without protesting the implication. 
Has there been any action by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or by the FCIB to make 
the impertinence of this requirement known 
to the Saudi-Arabian authorities?” 

Mr. Milton Blecher (U. S. Department of 
Commerce): “Saudi Arabia intends to boy- 
cott all Jewish or Jewish-directed firms from 
trading with that country, according to in- 
formation received by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce. 

“This new policy greatly extends the pro- 
visions of the existing boycott against firms 
having branches, assembly plants, or general 
agents in Israel, as well as firms having 
shares in Israeli companies. 

“Implementation of the new policy nor- 
mally will be accomplished by Saudi Arabian 
consulates, who are responsible for legaliza- 
tion of commercial invoices and certificates 
of origin.” 

Chairman: “I think Mr. Blecher in his 
comments also answered question No. 2.” 

Question: “Several stories have appeared 
recently in the press regarding a trading 
boycott by Saudi Arabia against certain 
American firms. Can you develop. this 
further at the round table?” 

Member: “One part of the discussion has 
not been clarified. Is this something being 
considered or are their firms now shipping 
to Saudi Arabia and having any difficulty?” 

Panel Member: “I just heard of one case 
where the consulate in Beirut refused to 
clear the transshipment documents.” 

Member: “Within the last month we re- 
ceived a letter of credit from Saudi Arabia 
and there was absolutely no question.” 

Panel Member: “I thing there is a pri- 
vate clearance going on here by the con- 
sulate and they have certain information 
on certain firms on the strength of which 
they act.” 

Member: “We have made several ship- 
ments and all that has been required of 
us has been certificate of origin and that 
would be legalized by the Saudi Arabian 
consulate.” 

Member: “What would be considered a 
Jewish corporation?” 
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Chairman: “Can anybody answer that?” 

Panel Member: “As far as I know if any 
member of the firm or part-owner of the 
firm is of the Jewish faith they will not 
allow the goods in.” 

The Department of Commerce is thus 
aware of the facts. Foreign credit men 
working in this country are aware of the 
facts. Virtually the only interested party 
not aware of the facts is our State Depart- 
ment. 

In the one precedent in our history for 
this withholding of consular approval of 
commercial documents submitted by Ameri- 
can Jewish firms, the then Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Alvey A. Adee, in 1895 found 
this practice to be an “unjust and invidious 
discrimination against American Jews”: 

“But the Russian discrimination against 
American Jews is not confined simply to the 
matter of visaing passports. This depart- 
ment was informed a few years since by 
the Russian Minister here that Russian 
consuls in this country would refuse 
authentication to legal documents for use 
in Russia when Jews are ascertained to be 
interested. This is an unjust and invidious 
discrimination against American Jews.” 
(Foreign Relations, 1895, p. 1067.) 

Acting Secretary Adee called for immedi- 
ate cessation of these practices and the 
adoption of preventive measures by this 
country. It is to be expected that now 
that all pretense has been dropped and the 
actual involvement of government Officials 
in the current anti-Jewish boycott is a mat~ 
ter of full public disclosure and information, 
our State Department officials will similarly 
be disposed to demand an immediate stop 
to this intolerable behavior by Arab diplo- 
mats in this country. 

It is also significant that none of these ex- 
porters maintains any branches or transacts 
any business with the government of Israel 
or with any Israeli firms. The allegation 
that only firms with Israeli branches or con- 
nections are excluded from Arab trade is a 
transparent artifice employed by the Arab 
League to conceal its intention to boycott 
Jewish firms wherever situated, as is indi- 
cated in the remarks of Mr. Blecher of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
quoted earlier. It cannot be mere accident 
that so many individual Arab exporters 
should have felt constrained to interpret 
nominally anti-Israel regulations as, in fact, 
directed against any foreign Jewish enter- 
prise. The merits of Arab hostility to Israel 
may be debated by other disinterested na- 
tions but this hostility cannot in any way 
be made to justify the current campaign of 
universal anti-Semitism. 

It is worth noting that in some countries, 
notably Italy and Holland, commercial or- 
ganizations and government authorities have 
denounced this Arab policy and have refused 
to cooperate with it. The Central Organiza- 
tion for Foreign Economic Relations at The 
Hague has recently advised the Netherlands 
branch of the International Chamber of 
Commerce that Dutch members should not 
supply information relating to the number 
of Jewish executives and employees employed 
in Dutch export houses as demanded by 
various Arab importers. It is also disclosed 
that: “The Belgian Foreign Ministry is re- 
ported to have told the Antwerp association 
that it is giving sympathetic consideration 
to the request for international action on 
the issue.” (New York Herald Tribune, 
February 12, 1956.) 


(3) The “Informal Approach” of the State 
Department 


No less should be expected of our own 
Government. Previous State Department de- 
murrers on the ground that the Arab States 
have the sovereign right to regulate their 
commerce and their mode of international 
dealing are not a sufficient reply to the depri- 
vation of rights suffered by American citi- 
zens. The operative facts here do not run 
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to any country’s sovereignty but rather to 
our own country’s policy of permitting an 
affront to a section of American citizenry to 
go unanswered. 

Moreover, the State Department surely has 
a responsibility to reaffirm and continually 
press, through every possible international 
forum, its wholehearted opposition to this 
practice. As Senator LEHMAN wrote Secre- 
tary Duiles on January 25: 

“Would you not agree that our Govern- 
ment has an obligation to its citizens, and 
its own ideais, to the let the government of 
Saudi Arabia know not only on one occasion 
but on repeated occasions that we view with 
utmost distaste this policy of anti-Semitic 
discrimination?” 

It has been already noted that the State 
Department at one time felt that its inter- 
cession had successfully resulted in ending 
the then concededly official Arab boycott 
against American Jewish citizens. Recent 
events obviously disprove this claim. Part 
of the reason for our Government’s notable 
lack of ability to bring this practice to a 
decisive end may be found in the hesitant 
and uncertain attitude of the State Depart- 
ment itself. It will be remembered from 
Mr. McFall’s letter quoted earlier that the 
State Department was apprehensive about 
possible repercussions at least as much as it 
was agitated -about the admitted fact of dis- 
crimination. Mr. McFall’s language is sug- 
gestive of the State Department’s thinking: 
“The delicacy of the problem in Saudi Arabia 
recommended an informal approach rather 
than official representations to that Govern- 
ment.” And the State Department’s notion 
of what needed to be done culminated in 
holding “frank but friendly discussions.” 

It is high time the State Department 
steeled itself to the realization that in- 
formal approaches and friendly discussions, 
however frank, are not enough to drive home 
the proposition that this Government will 
not stand for further religious discrimi- 
nation against its citizens. The fact that 
the agreement not to boycott did not 
stick must be attributed to the willing- 
ness of our representatives to pussyfoot and 
equivocate and to act out of fear of loss of 
advantage rather than out of strength de- 
riving from conviction. Further represen- 
tations can and ought to be made, but they 
must be made in firm language and in a 
formal context that makes it plain that we 
do not intend to be bought off; that, in 
short, we are determined with all the vigor 
and influence we can bring to bear to protect 
all our citizens alike. It should be made 
plain that no treaty or trade agreement will 
be negotiated or maintained between the 
Arab countries and the United States unless 
it is expressly understood that all American 
citizens shall have full and equal right to 
participate in the trade thus made possible, 
without regard to religious affiliation. The 
prestige and influence of the United States 
is not so inconsiderable that the Arab coun- 
tries could easily remain recalcitrant and 
unyielding in the face of a clear and deter- 
mined expression of policy by this country. 


Iv. ARAB ANTI-JEWISH PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Perhaps the most vicious offense com- 
mitted by Arab Governments against Jewish 
citizens in the United States is their deliber- 
ate formenting of domestic anti-Semitism in 
this country and their collaboration with 
and sponsorship of elements in the Ameri- 
can hate movement. 

A. The Arad information center 


Prior to the end of World War II, there 
were virtually no Arab propaganda activities 
at all-in the United States. In November 
1944, for the first time an office was estab- 
lished in New York under the name of the 
Institute of Arab-American Affairs to dis- 
geminate material about each of the Arab 
countries separately as well as about the 
group of Arab countries united in the Arab 
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League. Though its declared purpose was to 
“seek to implement its policy as a medium 
of good will between the United States and 
Arab countries,” most of its activities were 
concerned with the fight against the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish national home in Pales- 
tine and by 1947 the Institute of Arab- 
American Affairs was dealing exclusively with 
the Palestine question. 

The main organ of propaganda for the 
Arabs in the United States is the Arab In- 
formation Center recently reactivated in 
New York City at 445 Park Ave., where 
it shares quarters with the DU. N. delegation 
of the Kingdom of Yemen. The Informa- 
tion Center is currently headed by Kamil 
Abdul Rahim, a veteran diplomat who served 
from 1948 to 1953 as Egyptian ambassador 
to Washington and is now an accrediated 
member with the rank of Ambassador, of 
the Yemen delegation to the U.N. As U.N. 
ambassador, Rahim enjoys diplomatic im- 
munity not only for his own person but also 
for the premises he occupies, which just 
happen to be coterminous with those of the 
Arab Information Center. The Center itself, 
however, is registered under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. The Center has re- 
cently been granted a special fund of $300,- 
000 to expand its activities against Israel 
and Zionism. Egypt underwrote the major 
portion of this expenditure with an alloca- 
tion of $140,000; the Arab League allotted 
$90,000 and Saudi Arabia $70,000. Besides 
this, the Center has been given a regular 
budget of $400,000. Thus, it has a total of 
$700,000 to spend in the coming year’s opera- 
tions. 

B. Collaboration with American 
hatemongers 


In carrying out its anti-Jewish campaign, 
the Arab Information Center has determined 
upon a course of intimate cooperation with 
professional anti-Semites in this country. 

A policy statement sent by Rahim on 
October 25, 1954, from Cairo before his de- 
parture for the United States to head the 
Center, to Dr. Omar Haliq, Arab League 
representative in New York (Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency dispatch of March 17, 1955) 
declared that the Center henceforth would 
welcome the cooperation and assistance of 
professional anti-Semites “in all fields and 
ways.” Rahim emphasized that such activi- 
ties were to be handled discreetly so as not 
to exposed the Center to charges of anti- 
Semitism or compromise its character as 


““a cultural exchange.” Rahim indicated 


that he intended to deal with this facet of 
the Center’s activities personally. 

It is further reported that at about this 
same time Dr. Haliq sounded out for possible 
Arab collaboration such figures as Gerald 
L. K. Smith, who runs the Christian Na- 
tionalist Party; Joseph P. Kamp, head of the 
Constitutional Educational League; Allen 
Zoll, whose American Patriots, Inc., was list- 
ed as “fascist” by the Justice Department; 
and Benjamin H. Freedman, confessed finan- 
cier of anti-Jewish publications. 

More recently open cooperation between 
Arab diplomats and American hate groups 
has become even more bold and unabashed. 
At a meeting last June of the American 
Nationalist Coalition, a front group for 
James H. Madole’s National Renaissance 
Party, cited by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as an avowedly Hitlerite 
group, Abdul M. Hassan, a member of the 
Egyptian delegation to the United Nations 
was a featured and inflammatory speaker. 
A table at the rear of the meeting room, 
attended by a uniformed American Nation- 
alist Coalition youth member, offered for 
free distribution such pamphlets as Egypt's 
Agrarian Policy Under the New Regime by 
Dr. Abd-El-Razzok Sidky and the Story of 
Zionist Espionage in Egypt. According to 
Madole, the pamphlets were provided free by 
the Egyptian Embassy and proved the anti- 
Israel and anti-Jewish charges made in Has- 
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san’s remarks. Hassan inevitably later de- 
clared that his appearance at the meeting did 
not necessarily constitute endorsement of 
the coalition’s entire program. (National 
Jewish Post, June 10, 1955.) 

C. Distribution of anti-Semitic literature 


The increasingly voluminous literature 
published directly by Arab official propa- 
ganda agencies bears a comparable stamp 
of anti-Jewishness although, significantly, 
it does not usually bear any imprint iden- 
tifying its source. Most of the anti-Jewish 
items now being freely distributed across 
the country, often elaborately and hand- 
somely printed, are published by the em- 
bassies of the Arab States and distributed 
by the Arab InfOrmation Center. 

Generally, Arab officials obey the advice 
given them by American consultants to 
avoid heavy-handed anti-Jewish themes in 
their propaganda. On the other hand, the 
Arabs understand that the terms ‘Zionist’ 
and “Jew” are so closely identified in the 
United States by the general public that 
the theme of anti-Zionism can be handled 
adroitly to produce anti-Jewish implica- 
tions, thus the continually repeated refrain 
concerning “the influence of the American 
Zionists in Washington.” 

Occasionally, however, the Arab line is di- 
rected into an unmistakable excursion into 
overt anti-Jewish incitement. This is espe- 
cially true in two pamphlets now widely in 
circulation, “Story of Zionist Espionage in 
Egypt” and “Jewish Atrocities in the Holy 
Land.” Both documents originally were is- 
sued by the Egyptian Embassy and were sent 
without any indication of their source or 
sponsorship to a large mailing list. They are 
also distributed by the Arab Information 
Center. These pamphlets clearly seek not 
only to inspire antipathy toward Israel but, 
in addition, to invoke a feeling of anti-Jewish 
prejudice and bias generally. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, domestic anti-Semites in the 
United States already have distributed and 
exploited these documents for their own pur- 
poses. Thus, “The Story of Zionist Espionage 
in Egypt” is now being circulated by Madole’s 
National Renaissance Party, an openly Hit- 
lerite group, and “Jewish Atrocities in the 
Holy Land,” published 6 years ago, has been 
circulated and distributed, and its contents 
otherwise exploited, by such worthies as 
Conde McGinley, Geraid L. K. Smith, and 
Frank L. Britton. 

The “Story of Zicnist Espionage in Egypt” 
is openly anti-Jewish as well as anti-Israel. 
A detailed narration of an alleged spy plot 
is prefaced with the statement that the 
Israelis * * * “recruit hundreds of agents, 
financed through the international system of 
begging which Israel has invented and 
brought to an art, and disperse them 
throughout the Arab world to commit acts cf 
sabotage, destroying the lives of the inno- 
cent.” 


After 40 pages on this subject, the pam-- 


phiet then devotes about 15 pages to alleged 
desecration of Moslem and Christian holy 
places by “the Zionists” and “the Jewish 
forces,” narrations of the assassinations of 
Lord Moyne and Count Bernadotte, and 
finally—after this lengthy warmup of spying, 
bombing, atrocity, desecration, and assassina- 
tion—a 1l-page dissertation on “Zionism and 
communism,” which begins: 

“Zionism and communism are 2 distinc- 
tive forces with 1 political objective—worid 
domination. Both powers cooperate secretly 
and in public without friction since the 
power in the end will eventually go to Zion- 
ism. 

“They will not achieve supremacy until 
they destroy the Islamic and Christian coun- 
tries all over the world. Therefore commu- 
nism helps Zionism and each in its own way 
completes the other; only thus wiil they 
reach their aim—Zionist world supremacy.” 

“Jewish Atrocities in the Holy Land” ex- 
ploits the excesses committed by unauthor- 
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ized terrorists at the height of the Arab-{s- 
raeli conflict; the excesses are attributed to 
the Jews as Jews. Scattered throughout the 
pamphiet are photographs of the more re- 
volting kind, including some which show 
dead victims in various states of decom- 
position. 

The following excerpts are illustrative of 
the themes in the text of this pamphlet: 

“Now we have once more to hear the hor- 
rible tale of sadistic cruelties and wanton 
brutalities perpetrated against an innocent 
population, mainly composed of women, 
children and old men. But this time the 
ageressors are those very Jews who were 
lately so Joud in their outcry against the 
a. = - 

“When reading of these atrocious acts. one 
unconsciously thinks of their perpetrators 
as being untaught savages, or barbarians of 
the remote past. Yet these same Jews have 
for centuries, by virtue of their money-amas- 
sing activities, gathered to themselves the 
cream of culture and refinement of whatever 
country they have settled in. The wealthy, 
educated Jew, surrounded by all the culture 
and art that his riches can command has 
been a long familiar figure in civilized 
society.” 

An even more outrageous document, pub- 
lished by the World Truth League of P. O. B. 
44, Jerusalem, Jordan-Arab side, is distrib- 
uted widely in the United States through 
embassy offices of the Arab delegations to 
the U. N. as well as by the Arab Information 
Center. The sheet, composed in a sensationa! 
format, contains touched-up photographs of 
alleged Israeli massacres of Arab children, 
old men, and women. It quotes liberaily 
from the “Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Zion” to the efiect that the Jews believe “the 
Gentiles are a flock of sheep and we are the 
wolves and you know what happens when 
the wolves get hold of the fiock.” This Jor- 
danian leaflet maintains that Jews, not Is- 
raelis, are the unconscionable exploiters of 
the Gentile world and “they have very we!l 
proved it once again by their recent Judaic 
barbarities against innocent Arab  shep- 
herds.” It declares that “the bascic material 
in all Jewish propaganda is composed of lies 
and distortion of facts as is known by now 
all over the world.” 

Another column contains citations from 
books and documents written by Jews of 
various nationalities around the world, pur- 
porting to illustrate the Jewish incendiary 
revolutionary spirit. Among the persons 
slandered are Theodore Herzl, Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis, Harold Laski, and Bernard Baruch. 
The paper also discloses that: “Benjamin 
Cohen, a Jew from Chile, is just under Trygve 
Lie, the U. N.“Secretary General and his job 
is to see that Lie follows the Jew plan.” * * * 
“The United States representative at the 
U. N. is the Jew,. Ernest A. Gross.” “Dr. 
Leo Paslovsky ‘Special U. S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State,’ a Russian born Jew, natura- 
lized American citizen, is the man who drew 
the United Nations Charter, with the assis- 
tance of Aiger Hiss, the traitor, who was then 
in the State Department.” “The United 
States is hopelessly run by Jews and the 
U.N. is the den of Jewish spies.” 

It is apparent that crude and vicious 
canards of this kind are not intended to be 
limited merely to incitement of hostility 
against Israel. They are designed for the 
larger purpose of promoting hatred toward 
Jews of every national] allegiance throughout 
the world. 

D. Defamation by Arab diplomats 


The most astounding and arrogant con- 
duct of all, however, is the persistent abuse 
by Arab diplomats of the hospitality granted 
them by the United States. In addition to 
the spurious political arguments used by 
Arab diplomatic representatives to press 
their cause, they have now added an aimost 
open appeal to prejudice, suspicion and race 
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hate. Recourse to anti-Semitism is nothing 
new in the history of calumny of the Jewish 
people but it never before has been at- 
tempted in America by foreign diplomats as 
part of a calculated design. ‘ 

One of the first reported cases of an attack 
by Arab spokesmen on American Jews before 
their fellow citizens occurred in February 
1853 during a conference on Middle Eastern 
affairs sponsored by the Foreign Service 
Educational Foundation in Washington, for 
the benefit of corporations from all over 
the country. During the conference, a State 
Department official read an address by Mr. 
Bakr, then Iraqui chargé qd’affaires in Wash- 
ington and now his country’s foreign secre- 
tary, in which Bakr used the then recent 
“aoctor’s plot” of Moscow to show that Jews 
could really not be trusted anywhere and 
that they are part of an international con- 
spiracy whether they are Russian citizens, 
Americans or citizens of any other country. 

(1) Ambassador Zeineddin’s Anti-Jewish 

Campaign 

Dr. Zeineddin, Bakr’s Syrian c6lleague, 
tried out this theme a month later in an 
address at the University of Vermont and 
then later in a fuil-fledged attack on April 
15, 1953, at the Seventh Session of the United 
Nations in New York. 

In his address, the Syrian ambassador 
stated: 

“The steps taken by the Soviet Union were 
met with deep satisfaction and apprecia- 
tion in my country and the public opinion 
of other Middle Eastern countries * * * 
Zionism uses the Jewish religion for its po- 
litical purposes * * * Jews who become 
Zionists act as a separate closely knit group 
within their nation. They serve their own 
Zionist interest. Their allegiance is there- 
fore not to their legal country. Their alle- 
giance to their legal country is formal and 
not real. Their real allegiance would be to 
Zionism and Israel, i. e., to a foreign au- 
thority. An American, an Argentinian, a 
Russian or a Syrian Zionist are ail one in 
furthering the aims of Zionism in Israel, be 
it to the detriment of the interests of their 
legal country. This, naturally, creates mis- 
trust, suspicion and apprehension betWeen 
Zionist Jews and non-Jews. Thus Zionism 
breeds and enhances the growth of anti- 
Semitism. In fact everywhere that Zionism 
grew, it brought anti-Semitism in its wake.” 

After pious)y insisting that he is not anti- 
Semitic (“How can we Arabs be anti-Semitic? 
Are we not Semites ourselves?) , Dr. Zeined- 
din repeated the familiar calumny of the “in- 
ternationalist Zionist conspiracy” in the fole 
lowing remarks: 

“Zionists today are organized all over the 
world * * * they join political parties ranging 
from diehard conservatism to communism, 
but as Zionists they work toward one 
end * * * Zionism works in a way which 
constantly adversely affects world peace and 
the security of other states by inciting the 
Jews to feel that they are exiles in their 
various homelands and by developing in 
them a conviction that they are an entity of 
their cwn in any country. It breaches, with 
one stroke, the national] unity in their coun- 
try on the basis of religion, thus diminishing 
national harmony.” 

These remarks have formed a consistent 
pattern. Thus, Zeineddin has declared over 
a radio program broadcast over the NEC net- 
work: 

“As you may Enow, Zionism is based upon 
a distinction as to race and religion between 
the Jew and the Gentile. They (Zionists) 
attempt to have the Jews consider them- 
selves as exiles in other countries * * * and 
there you have the idea of the diaspora * * * 
and that they should be assembled in Pales- 
tine. A Zionist, therefore, gets to be loyal 
to Israel and gets to be loyal to the Zionist 
movement if he is really a Zionist. His loy- 
alty to Zionism undoubtedly may diminish 
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his loyalty to the country in which he lives, 
and therefore Zionism brings some shade of 
doubt as to the loyalty of Jews in other 
countries of whom many might be loyal.” 

Similarly in a television broadcast some 
time later, carried over the Dumont network 
on November 2, 1953, he stated further: 

“When an individual becomes a Zionist 
he acquires a double loyalty, his allegiance 
is divided. If he is a strong Zionist, his 
allegiance will certainly go to Israel, even 
against his very own country, be it the 
United State, or Syria, or any other country. 
He is then legally an American, but in fact 
his allegiance is due to some other principle, 
that of Zionism, or to some other country 
such as Israel.” 

Far from abating, Dr. Zeineddin’s incite- 
ment of domestic anti-Semitism has became 
an increasingly intense preoccupation. In 
a speech delivered before the Women’s Na- 
tional Democratic Club in Washington in 
November 1955 he brazenly impugned the 
loyalty of American Jews to their own coun- 
try. Zeineddin charged that “Zionist pres- 
sures” on the United States Government and 
Zionist propaganda had distorted and per- 
verted Arab and American relations. He 
characterized Jews throughout the world as 
“mongrellized Russians” who cannot ever 
claim to be an, integral part of a country in 
which they reside, that they consider them- 
selves different, that they refuse to assim- 
ilate and owe their allegiance solely to in- 
ternational Zionism. He wound up his speech 
by declaring that if there is such a large and 
urgent sentiment in this country for a crea- 
tion of a Jewish state “then the only fit 
place for them is New York City” (New York 
Post, November 16, 1955). 

On November 17, 1955, in a lengthy meet- 
ing with George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern Affairs, Zeineddin 
boasts of having said that: “Zionism seeks 
with some success to make of the United 
States and in the United States a center for 
its worldwide activity which is inimical to 
other states and which is morally un- 
founded.” Zeineddin reportedly urged that 
the United States “find it fit to look into 
this matter in view of its international im- 
plications.” He stressed that the Arabs were 
especially anxious to see the United States 
Government look into tax exemptions by 
Jewish charity contributors. He claimed 
such deductions really supported “a foreign 
political movement.” (Jewish Telegraph 
Agency, November 18, 1955.) 

A similar refrain has recently been picked 
up by the diplomatic representatives of other 
Arab countries. In an address to the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit oh October 31, 1955, 
Dr, Mohammed Fadhil Al-Jamali, Foreign 
Minister of Iraq and head of its U. N. delega- 
tion, described the situation “created by a 
United States policy which has been inspired 
mainly by Zionist propaganda and pressure.” 

“They (the Arabs) feel that American pol- 
{cy cannot easily relieve itself from Zionist 
pressure and Zionist manipulation of the 
Jewish vote. Next year is an election year. 
Could the peoples of the United States who 
have peace and American interests at heart 
see to it that Zionist propaganda becomes 
ineffective in the election campaign? It is 
most important for United States interests 
in the Middle East that United States policy 
should not be influenced by Zionist pres- 
sure.” 

The canards currently being circulated by 
Arab diplomats have not gone unnoticed 
and they have not been condemned only 
within the Jewish community. The leaders 
of five prominent non-Jewish nationality 
groups in America, including the president 
of the Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, the director of the American Hun- 
garian Federation, the chairman of the Na- 
tional Antidefamation Committee of the Or- 
der of the Sons of Italy in the United States, 
the director of the American Lithuanian In- 
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formation Center, the executive secretary of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee, and the 
editor of the leading Polish language news- 
paper in the United States, recently pro- 
tested to Secretary of State Dulles against 
Zeineddin's libels. They wrote, “To us, the 
substance of the Ambassador’s remarks in 
many ways was virtually indistinguishable 
from Nazi racial theories which, within all 
our memories have brought about such ruin 
and loss to the world.” (J. T. A. November 
22, 1955.) 


(2) Recruiting Arab Student Propagandists 


The anti-Semitic activities of the Arab 
diplomats have been supplemented by the 
more informal if no less intense propaganda 
efforts of Arab students now studying in the 
United States, Cairo radio broadcasts mon- 
itored in the United States report that the 
more than 2,000 Arab students in this coun- 
try have been directed by the Arab League 
to assume an active role in the promotion 
of anti-Israel and anti-Jewish propaganda 
in this country. According to these broad- 
costs, Arab students have been supplied with 
anti-Zionist literature and have been in- 
structed to deliver anti-Zionist lectures not 
only on campus but in the general communi- 
ties outside the universities in which they 
study, and they have been directed to exert 
themselves to stimulate pro-Arab and anti- 
Jewish articles in the American press. The 
indefatigable efforts of the Arab League to 
exploit every possible resource to incite anti- 
Jewish feeling in this country is evidenced 
in the following item in the January 1956 
Newsletter of the Arab Students Association 
at Columbia University: 

“Arab students abroad to defend Ara- 
bism. The secretariat-general of the Arab 
League requested member states to furnish 
the League with the names of its nationals 
studying abroad. The secretariat intends to 
provide these students, wherever they may 
be, with information which will help them 
defend Arab interests.” 

The same Columbia University Newsletter 
includes samples of the materials to be used 
as “factual information” by Arab students 
invited to college forums and other public 
meetings. A characteristic example is the 
following “item” attributed by the Newslei- 
ter to the Egyptian weekly Al Musawwar: 

“We Egyptians do not face a small coun- 
try called Israel, but a well organized inter- 
national movement called Zionism. This 
movement exerts tremendous pressure on the 
Governments of the United States, France, 
England and other western countries. 

“Some western and eastern bloc countries 
supplied Israel with arms during the 1947 
conflict. Certain army generals, fliers and 
soldiers who fought for Israel were not Jews; 
identification cards of prisoners taken dur- 
ing that war testify to that. 

“Israel was established upon the bodies of 
Palestine’s rightful inhabitants, through 
funds obtained from the pockets of Ameri- 
can, British and French Zionists.” 

The Arab League is careful not to miss a 
trick. It does not scruple at abusing the 
special status enjoyed in this country by 
diplomats and visiting students, and its does 
not hesitate to attempt to convert each of its 
nationals in the United Sates into an instru- 
ment for the promotion of anti-Israel and 
anti-Jewish doctrine in this country. That 
such conduct is. improper, that it violates 
the hospitality extended by the host siate, 
that it is offensive to the beliefs and tradi- 
tions of the people of the United States is 
apparently a matter of no concern. 

Vv. RECOMMENDATIONS 


While we recognize that the Government 
of the United States from time to time has 
expressed its passing disapproval of Arab 
anti-Jewish discrimination against American 
citizens, we submit that far more vigorous 
action is called for than until m®w has been 
forthcoming. American Jews have the right 
to expect their Government to protect their 
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dignity and good name and their right to 
travel or engage in commerce abroad on an 
equal footing with their fellow citizens of 
other faiths. ne effect of present Arab pol- 
icy is not only to deny equal treatment to 
American citizens in Arab territories but to 
extend antisemitism into new and unex- 
pected places here. The time is overdue for 
official American spokesmen to meet in- 
fringements by foreign states upon the rights 
of Amefican citizens with decisions, firmness, 
and a determination to protect American 
rights. 

The argument that a firm profection of 
the rights of our Jewish citizens must be 
damaging to our economic interests is false 
and misleading. Arab leaders are, if any- 
thing, practical men. And Arab economic 
relations are based not upon sentiment but 
upon interest. Any concessions that may 
now be enjoyed by the United States in Arab 
lands do not derive from any innate liking 
that Arab leaders have for this country or 
from their natural sympathy for our demo- 
cratic objectives. These benefits result more 
simply from the enormous consideration that 
the United States is able to pay in return. 
-It is incredible that this immense American 
revenue, absolutely vital to the support of 
the Arab eccnomy, will be refused because 
of our insistence upon equal treatment for 
all our citizens. Sovereign decisions on eco- 
nomic and political matters are not made to 


_. turn solely upon such factors. 


American spokesmen appear sometimes to 
misunderstand our role. Our relations with 
the Arab States are not those in which we 
entreat their favor. We come with gifts in 
our hands amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year, and Arab statesmen 
perceive this truth, perhaps more clearly and 
accurately than our own. If the Arab Gov- 
ernments have felt during the past decade 
that they could ignore the protests of Ameri- 
can Ministers and Secretaries of State, it is 
because, and only because, they felt Ameri- 
can protests were half-hearted and unwilling 
and because they were convinced that this 
Government spoke only for some special in- 
terests or for some special point of view. 
The intolerable abuse of American citizens 
by Arab States will be corrected just as 
quickly as they become convinced that for 
this country it is indeed intolerable. 

The action necessary by the United States 
to convince the Arab Governments of our 
determination and resolve to protect the 
rights of all our citizens equally can readily 
be prescribed. It would quickly be achieved 
by adoption of the following measures: 

1. No treaty or trade agreement should 
be negotiated between the Arab countries 
and the United States unless it is stipulated 
that all American citizens shall have full 
and equal right to participate in the trade 
thus made possible, without regard to re- 
ligious affiliation. 

2. No contract should be negotiated with 
the Arab states by any agency of the United 
States whether it be for defense, security, or 
for any other reason, that allows or requires 
American Jews to be excluded from em- 
ployment pursuant to its terms. It shall be 
made a part of each American-Arab agree- 
ment that there shall be no religious dis- 
crimination as a result of these joint under- 
takings against any American citizens. 

3. Existing American subsidies including 
those granted under the International Wheat 
Trade Agreement should be discontinued for 
trade in Arab countries unless it is ex- 
plicitly understood that American Jews shall 
be permitted full participation without pre- 
judice because of their religious beliefs. 

4. No agency of this Government, military 
or diplomatic, should be permitted to con- 
sider religious affiliation in selecting person- 
nel for assignment to Arab countries. 

5. No discriminatory hiring practices 
should be condoned or excused because -of 
the possible exclusion of Jews from Arab 
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lands by Arab refusal to issue necessary 


visas. 

6. The United States should prohibit im- 
migration whether temporary or permanent, 
whether for turists or for permanent resi- 
dents, from any Arab state which bars entry 
to any American citizen because of his re- 
ligious beliefs. 

7. Any member of a diplomatic mission 
to this country who indulges in public anti- 
Jewish activities aimed directly or indirectly 
against American Jewish citizens or the 
American Jewish community generally 
should be declared persona non grata by our 
Government. 

8. Any member of a diplomatic mission 
to this country who refuses to process com- 
mercial or legal documents because they are 
offered by Jewish business firms or who make 
inquiries into the religious affilation of per- 
sons who come before him in his Official 
capacity should be declared persona non 
grata. : 

9. Any person present in the United States 
on a student visa who engages in public 
anti-Jewish activities aimed at American 
citizens should have his student visa term- 
inated, since even the most permissive view 
of academic freedom cannot justify the pro- 
motion of race hatred. 

10. The United States delegation to the 
United Nations should assume the initiative 
in demanding U. N. inquiry into practices 
of Arab States that are violative of the com- 
mon pledge of all U. N. member states to 
promote universal respect for human rights. 

Each of the nine other measures may be 
initiated by unilateral action of the United 
States. The anti-Jewish efforts of Arab 
countries, however, have spilled over every 
national border and while the general refu- 
sal of the civilized world to give way to Arab 
prejudice is gratifying the fact that no con- 
certed effort has been made to meet it deci- 
sively must be regarded as a serious short- 
coming. The time has come for an inter- 
national effort to put an end to a policy 
which is damaging to international trade 
and causes loss and grave inconveniences to 
peopie of many nationalities. Under article 
55 of the charter, the United Nations un- 
dertakes to promote “universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion” and 
under article 56, “all members pledge them- 
selves to take joint and separate action in 
cooperation with the organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in 
article 55." These texts are susceptible to 
many and varying interpretations but to 
seck to reconcile them with a new and de- 
liberate policy of discrimination on an inter- 
national scale is to denude words of their 
meaning. The action of Saudi Arabia in in- 
stituting discriminatory commercial prac- 
tices against groups of citizens distinguish- 
able only by their religion in countries with 
which it enjoys normal diplomatic relations 


is manifestly irreconcilable with the prin- ~ 


ciples and purposes of the United Nations as 
embodied in the preamble to the charter and 
in articles 55 and 56. 

Whatever may be thought about the 
right of a government to practice or toler- 
ate discrimination against its own nationals, 
the practice of discrimination against the 
citizens of other states is clearly not com- 
patible with an undertaking to promote 
“universal respect” for human rights, to say 
nothing of the comity of nations. If this 
precedent is allowed to stand without chal- 
lenge, and is imitated elsewhere, the inter- 
national community would be exposed to a 
new and serious menace. The national 
economy of every country would be opened 
to the operation of officially sponsored in- 
fluences dangerous to its welfare and hos- 
tile to its traditions. 

CONCLUSION 

Decisive action by the United States will 

clear the air. We may confidently expect 
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that Arab governments will desist in their 
discriminatory practices once our position is 
indicated by unequivocal action. The arith- 
metic of advantage is plain. Arab leaders 
could not repudiate American support with- 
out the prospect of certain financial loss. 
Our serious insistence upon an end to dis- 
crimination would doubtless persuade Arab 
spokesmen acting out of an enlightened self- 
interest to discontinue their anti-Semitic 
conduct. In any event, this is a risk we 
are fated to run. No honorable alternative 
exists. We respectfully disagree with Sec- 
retary Dulles that Arab affronts to American 
citizens must be suffered peaceably so that 
our nations may get along together in a way 
that is to our mutual advantage. There can 
be no mutual advantage when one of the 
terms of the bargain requires that we con- 
done and ratify religious bigotry. We be- 
lieve, as President Wilson believed, in a com- 
parable situation, there comes a time—and 
that time is now—when we must finally say 
the price is too great. 


Survey by New England Leaders on Major 
Congressional Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the result 
of a survey made of New England leaders 
on major congressional] issues. This re- 
port was made to the members of the 
New England congressional delegation 
dinner on May 1, 1956, in Washington, 
D. C., given by the New England Council. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How New ENGLANDERS STAND ON SELECTED 

Masor Issues BEFORE CONGRESS IN 1956— 

A REPORT TO THE NEW ENGLAND CONGRES- 

SIONAL DELEGATION BY THE NEW ENGLAND 

COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 

THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COMMER- 

CIAL EXECUTIVES 

The tabulation below shows how New Eng- 
land business leaders stand on some of the 
major congressional issues of 1956. 

The questions asked in the quiz were sub- 
mitted by New England Members of Congress 
and relayed by the New England Council and 
the New England Association of Commercial 
Executives to the region’s business commu- 
nity. 

We believe you will find this record both 
interesting and helpful. 


THE ISSUE AND THE VOTE 


1. Disaster insurance: Do you favor the 
enactment of a Federal program offering in- 
surance against the risk of natural disas- 
ter? Yes, 963; no, 656; yes, with reservations, 
739. 

2. Debt: Do you favor Federal debt reduc- 
tion prior to Federal tax reduction? Yes, 
1,734; no, 360; yes, with reservations, 201. 

3. Foreign aid: Do you favor greater ex- 
penditures to step up foreign aid in the face 
of recently increased economic competition 
from the Soviet Union? Yes, 626; no, 1,023; 
yes, with reservations, 674. 

4. Highways: Do you favor a Federal pay- 
as-you-go highway program? Yes, 1,788; no, 
310; yes, with reservations, 262. 

5. Education: Do you favor Federal ald for 
school construction? Yes, 853; no, 1,017; yes, 
with reservations, 437, . 
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6. Import quotas: Do you favor protecting 
investment and employment in New England 
textiles from low-wage foreign competition, 
principally from Japan, through the estab- 
lishment of import quotas? Yes, 1,343; no, 
511; yes, with reservations, 485. 


Distribution of replies by States 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Unidentified 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC 


DEVELOPMENT 


President: Raymond H. Trott, president, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence. 
Executive vice president: Walter Raleigh, 
the New England Council, Boston. Vice 
presidents: Frederic W. Howe, Jr., president, 
Crompton & Knowles Corp., Worcester, Mass.; 
L. Douglas Meredith, executive vice presi- 
dent and chairman, Committee on Finance, 
National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier, Vt.; 
Herman W. Steinkraus, president and chair- 
man of the board, Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Treasurer: B. Morton 
Jennings, Jr., vice president, First National 
Bank of Boston, Boston. Secretary: Harry 
E. Umphrey, president, Aroostook Potato 
Growers, Inc., Presque Isle, Maine. Chair- 
man of the Board: Hon. Hugh Gregg, presi- 
dent, Gregg & Son, Inc., Nashua, N. H. 
Chairman of the Senior Council: Curtis M. 
Hutchins, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co., Ban- 
gor, Maine. 

THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL 
EXECUTIVES 


President: George E. Underwood, executive 
secretary, Bristol Chamber of Commerce, 
Bristol, Conn. Vice President: Harry L. Gus- 
tafson, executive vice president, Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasury: Sherwood H. Prothero, 
executive secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
of Norwalk, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 


Adolph and Joseph Sabath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Judge Joseph Sabath, brother of our 
own late beloved Adolph Sabath, is dead 
in the city of Chicago. He served with 
distinction on the bench for many 
years. He was honest and just in all 
his relations in his personal life and in 
the performance of his judicial duties. 
In everything he was gentle and kindly. 
With other attorneys practicing in his 
court I shared a feeling for him of 
respect and of affection. 

Just as Adolph served in the House 
a longer period than any other Member 
in the history of the Congress so did 
Joseph, his brother, serve longer con- 
tinuously as a judge in the courts than 
any other jurist in the history of Chi- 
cago. 

Adolph and Joseph Sabath for more 
than half a century were the close dear 
friends of my colleagues from Illinois, 
Congressmen Tuomas J. O'BRIEN and 
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JaMEs BOwLeER, and of me. We shall 
miss Joseph as since his passing 4 years 
ago we have missed Adolph. 

Judge Sabath’s son Al was the Owner 
of Alsab, who won the Preakness and 
narrowly missed in the Kentucky Der- 
by. Al’s untimely death some years 
ago was a heavy blow to the father. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include an editorial from the 
Chicago Sun-Times of May 7, 1956, that 
I am sure my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle will wish to read: 

Jupcs JosEPH SABATH 


Joseph Sabath was one of two immigrant 
brothers who were destined to achieve unique 
honors and distinction in America, their 
adopted homeland. 

Joseph and his older brother Adolph were 
born into one of the poorest families in 
Zabori, one of the poorest villages in poverty- 
etriken Bohemia. Adolph was 15 when he 
same to America in 1881 and Joseph was the 
same age when he joined bis brother in 
Chicago 4 years later. 

By dint of hard work and even harder 
study, the two young men acquired law de- 
grees, took a strong interest in Democratic 
politics and soon became political figures to 
be reckoned with. 

Though Adolph was the first to serve in a 
judicial capacity—as a justice of the peace 
and police magistrate—it was Joseph whe 
made a career of the judiciary. 

When Joseph died last week, at the age of 
86, he had been retired for 4 years. But he 
still retained an unbroken record of having 
served uninterruptedly on the municipal and 
superior court benches longer than any other 
man—42 years. Moreover, his long service as 
2a divorce judge had won him national as well 
as local distinction for having reconciled 
some 10,000 of the 100,000 couples who had 
appeared in his court. 

Adojiph’s death nearly 4 years ago, also at 
the age of 86, terminated the longest unin- 
terrupted service of any Member of the 
United States House of Representatives. His 
record of 46 years, during which he became 
dean of the House and one of its most power- 
ful figures, is still unbroken. 

While Judge Sabath’s death is widely 
mourned, as was his brother’s, Chicago may 
well be proud that it opened its heart to 
these two young immigrants who were to 
conéribute much, in return, to the well-being 
of the community and the Nation. 





For Human Betterment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Boyd Campbell, of Jackson, 
Miss., retiring president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, de- 
livered a splendid keynote address en- 
titled “For Human Betterment,” at the 
44th annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on April 30, 1956. 

Boyd Campbell is to be congratulated 
for the fine service he has rendered to 
the Nation and the lifelong credit that 
he has brought to our State of Missis- 
sippi. His every action has brought 
credit to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; his very constructive 
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outlook for progress goes far beyond our 
times. To know him as I have is to ap- 
preciate him for the fine upstanding citi- 
enz that he is, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp his keynote address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

For HuMAN BETTERMENT 


(Keynote address by Boyd Campbell, presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States) 

Three hundred and sixty-six days and 
120,000 miles ago we were in this room to- 
gether. 

Since then, I have been across the length 
and breadth of our national landscape. 

From Albany to Austin, from Poland 
Springs to Pasadena, and from Wichita to 
Williamsburg, I have met wonderful people, 
sO many thousands of wonderful! people. 

It has been thrilling experience. No Amer- 
ican could emerge from it without becoming 
a better American, or without acquiring a 
more perceptive knowledge of the real 
strength of our country and of the char- 
acter, the spirit, and the purpose of cur 
people. 

As never before, I have realized the deep 
reservoir of good will which attaches to the 
chamber of commerce of the United States— 
this great federation of chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations, with its un- 
derlying membership cf more than 1,700,000 
businessmen and women. 

If you had shared the salt—as I have 
shared the salt—with those who implement 
the national chamber’s purposes and vitalize 
its policies—you -would have gained—as I 
have gained—a new respect for the validity 
of our purposes and the integrity of our 
policies. 

To you and to a great host of others like 
you, I express the sincere thanks and the 
most cordial appreciation of the board of di- 
rectors, the officers, and the staff—and for 
myselfi—the gratitude of my heart for your 
beautiful courtesies and your boundless co- 
operation. 

In 124 communities, I have visited with 
you and talked to you—singly and in groups. 

More importantly, you have talked to me. 
You have talked about the current issues 
and public questions that affect the well- 
being of our beloved country. 

By you, I mean Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American—Godfearing, homeloving, taxpay- 
ing, community builders. 

Wherever I have met you, north or south, 
east or west, there was a striking similarity 
in your thinking. 

You spoke the same language. The ac- 
cents may have varied, but the meaning did 
not. 

Because your words were far more elo- 
quent, and because your thoughts were far 
more significant than any that I could pos- 
sibly assemble, I shall tell you what you said. 

And so, I appear today as a reporter. 

First of all, you talked about business— 
as it was, and as you thought, or hoped, it 
would be. 

Last summer and fall, you looked forward 
to the turn of the year in anticipation that 
1955 by—national standards—would prove to 
be our finest business year—and it was. 

In planning for 1956, you were hopeful 
and confident. Now, here we are, with one- 
third of the year behind us, and most of 
our economic forecasters believe that 1956— 
on balance—will be a better year than 1955. 

You frequently raised the question about 
the continuance of good business. 

You recognized your own responsibilities 
for a stable and expanding economy, and you 
were making plans accordingly. You also 
recognized that higher levels of business 
would depend, in large degree, on wise tax 
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policies and sound fiscal policies of govern- 
ment. 

While you did not spell it out in so many 
words, I am convinced that you share my 
opinion that our high level of prosperity is 
an almost perfect tribute to the workings of 
a free economy. 

Furthermore, I think you will agree that 
there was never a@ more appropriate time to 
appraise the quality and scope of our eco- 
nomic stewardship. 

This appraisal should be a continuing pro- 
cess, and I firmly believe it is becoming so— 
not only to the advancement of our dy- 
namic system of enterprise, but also to the 
betterment of all mankind. 

You were concerned—and very genuinely 
so—about the plight of your friends, the 
farmers, your fellow business men in agri- 
culture. You were troubled because agri- 
culture was not sharing in the prevailing 
prosperity. 

You felt that the farm problem had been 
vastly complicated because politics had be- 
come sc interwoven with it. 

If I am reporting your opinions correctly, 
you are convinced that the problem may get 
worse before it gets better. 

You know, however, that the economic 
softness of agriculture cannot continue in- 
definitely without becoming a hazard to cur 
national welfare. 

You have not claimed to know all the an- 
swers, but this you do know: Any real an- 
swer to the farm problem must be based 
upon economic principles rather than po- 
litical considerations. 

There exists among the men of agricul- 
ture a tremendous fund of good sense, good 
judgment, good will, patriotism, and eco- 
nomic understanding. 

When we add these priceless qualities to 
a high faith in the long-range future of 
farming, there will emerge a real solution 
to the farm. problem—if—and this is a big 
if—political eager beavers will take a waca- 
tion. 

Then—taxes. Everywhere I went, 
talked about taxes. 

What did you say about taxes? 

Surely you would not expect me to quote 
your exact language in this company. 

In essence, however, you said: “Taxes are 
too high.” 

Maybe you’ve always said taxes were too 
high. I’ve never heard you say taxes were 
too low—or even just right. 

A system of taxation that puts a premium 
on tax angles rather than upon good man- 
agement, undermines your confidence in its 
equity, and without equity, no system of 
taxation is tolerable or enforceable. 

I could drop the subject of taxes right 
there, but 1 would be closing on a nega- 
tive note. The fact is that your thinking 
Jeaned very definitely toward the positive. 

You were worried not only about the tax 
burden itself, but about what our tax struc- 
ture does to initiative, to venture capital, 
and to opportunity. 

And that means that you are fora system 
of taxation that inspires initiative, mag- 
netizes venture Capital and broadens oppor- 
tunity. 

You are thinking about tomorrow, and 
what it holds for young peopie. There is 
nothing negative about that. 

You expressed strong opinions about Gov- 
ernment in business. First, last, and al- 
Ways, you are against the competition of 
Government in economic areas where pri- 
vate capital is able and anxious to do the 
job. 

Instead of amplifying your opinions, how- 
ever, I shall condense them into one em- 
phatic, unequivocal statement. ; 

You said: “Let the Government get out 
of business.” 

Repeatedly, you brought up the topic of 
social security. You approved the principle, 


r 


you 
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but you were amazed at its complexity and 
alarmed at its implications. 

Because the social-security program is full 
of heart appeal, it is also full of political 
allure. You recognized its attractions for 
the articulate and plausible—sometimes un- 
informed—and sometimes unprincipled office 
seekers who attempt to buy votes with your 
money by constantly raising the social-secu- 
rity ante. 

Your deep concern was indicated by the 
number of times you posed the question: 
“How far can we go?” 

Can we contain the program at its pres- 
ent levels and supplement it by private 
plans, or will we be led—insidiously but 
pleasantly—along a primrose path toward 
a security mirage until we reach the point 
of no return? 

Is it conceivable that the great humani- 
tarian concept of providing basic security 
for our senior citizens and for widows and 
orphans could become an economic aibatross 
about the neck of our body politic? 

Now this leads us directly to the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
What did you say about those recommenda- 
tions? 

Not enough. Not nearly enough. 

True, ninety-nine and fourty-four one 
hundreths percent of you were for the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission— 
which we usually call the Hoover report— 
just to simplify the reference. 

While you were emphatic and hightly 
articulate on the subject of taxes, the same 
emphasis did not carry through on the 
Hoover report. 

This is paradoxical because the adoption 
of the report would provide the tax relief 
which you so earnestly seek. ~ 

Likewise, it would accomplish your vig- 
orous demand that the Federal Government 
remove itself from competition with private 
business. 

Not only does the Hoover report provide 
the means of bringing these long-sought ob- 
jectives into reality, it proposes the modern- 
ization of our National Government, which 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

This magnificent audit of government, 
produced by the best talent in America, after 
@ prodigious amount of study, however 
highly respected, is not self-enacting. 

To get its recommendtions translated into 
law will require the full force of your in- 
formed, united, and sustained effort. It will 
take leg work, head work, and heart work. 

I do not share the opinion of those who 
feel that this is not the time to press this 
matter. It is too important to delay— 
under any consideration. 

An now—the labor merger. 

We are confronted with the accomplished 
fact of a union between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, comprising a mem- 
bership of about 15 million. 

In many groups, in many States, I have 
sat in on conversations in which you at- 
tempted to appraise the impact of the merger 

n industry—on politics—and on the pub- 
ice weal. 

If I have correctly gaged your thinking, 
you look upon the labor merger as a pos- 
sible menace—and as a possible promise. 

Labor’s objectives, in many respects, run 
counter to our own. Labor tends to the idea 
of more government in our economic sys- 
tem—more concentration of power in Wash- 
ington. 

We have been working in exactly the op- 
posite direction. We believe that one of 
freedom’s greatest safeguards lies in the 
dispersal of authority, and we will never 
surrender that conviction. 

Labor’s vast power has been concen- 
trated—and if I may interpolate a suggestion 
in at this point, I would recommend that 
while you are in your capital city, you have 
a look at the magnificent new buildings the 
unions have recently constructed—and those 
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they are now constructing. There are some 
15 in all. 

Those buildings are solid evidence of 
labor’s growing strength and of its entrench- 
ment in Washington to present its views to 
Government under the constitutional right 
of petition. 

You have expressed no quarrel with that. 
You only hope that as labor comes into a 
realization of its great size and strength, it 
will be as zealous in policing itself for the 
general well-being as it has been zealous 
in pressing its economic demands. 

You believe that the American public’s 
awareness of the potential danger in big- 
ness—big government, big business or big 
labor—is a safeguard to the abuse of such 
power. 

You have hailed the high-principled state- 
ments of Mr. George Meany—president of 
the AFL-CIO. He has said, with emphasis, 
that as labor grows bigger and bigger, that 
it must discharge its reponsibility to the 
community as a whole in a manner that 
will bring credit to the union movement. 

Mr. Meany will have your great good wishes 
if he moves against the intolerable evils in 
the secondary boycott—that malignancy in 
the body of our economic-social system. 

If Mr. Meany mobilizes his power and 
influence to clean up terrorism and racket- 
eering in unprincipled unions, he will not 
only enhance the stature of American labor, 
he will perform a service of incalculable 
value to our country. 

And then, you spun the globe. 

You ‘have been intrigued, amazed—and 
if Iam not mistaken—somewhat amused at 
the fantastic Russian spectacle—the so- 
called New Look. 

The ghost of Stalin has been haled be- 
fore the court of his successors and charged 
with every crime in the bock. 

No one is easier to convict than a ghost, 
and so the present masters of the Kremlin, 
serving in the triple capacity of prosecutor, 
judge, and jury, have convicted “good old 
Joe.” He is solely responsible, so they say, 
for the lies, deceit, duplicity, and murder, 
and all the other sins against society, upon 
which the Soviet regime was built. 

Among the many grotesque contradictions 
in this situation is that the same old gang 
is ruling Russia, minus Stalin. It is the same 
old gang with a brand new look. 

They are playing that new look for every- 
thing it is worth—and let’s face it—they are 
getting away with it in too many corners of 
the world. 

Day after day we are deluged with stories 
of the backslapping and baby-kissing tours 
of Russia’s ruling clique. Synthetic good 
will is simply oozing from their pores. 

But, as its present masters parade across 
the world behind their masks of benignity, 
you have not forgotten the real character 
of the Russian apparatus. 

No, you have not been fooled. You have 
not been enticed by the song of the Russian 
Lorelei, because in that direction lies disaster. 

There is nothing you would welcome more 
than a true change of heart in the rulers of 
the Kremlin, because deep down inside each 
of you is a love of peace, and the hope that 
it may eventually prevail throughout the 
world. 

You cannot envision, however, such a 
change among the men who were part and 
parcel of the great Russian blood-lettings. 

You are committed to the principle of St. 
John the Divine, that men should be judged 
by their works, and so you are in favor of 
keeping America’s defense impregnable while 
we watch and wait for more convincing evi- 
dence of the Soviet’s regeneration. 

When Russia has reversed all the entries 
of double dealing; 

When she has released the thousands of 
slave laborers and war prisoners who are 
being held in captivity in violation of law 
and human decency; 
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When she has freed her satellite nations 
and done everything possible to expiate her 
crimes against civilization; 

When she has repudiated her diabolical 
purpose to rule the world; 

Then perhaps it will be time to take her 
new look seriously. 

How about your views on education? 

There was never a time in our history 
when education was so important to our 
national vigor—to our very survival—as it 
is today. The ideological and physical con- 
fiicts which embroil the world will be re- 
solved in the realm of the mind and spirit. 

You know this. You have come into a 
new realization of the value of education, 
and you have a sense of compulsion to do 
something about it—just what, you are not 
too sure. . 

The towering problems of teacher short- 
ages, of tremendous manpower demands, par- 
ticularly in the fields of science and engi- 
neering, and always the problems of finance, 
do not lend themselves to easy solutions. 

Always, in talking about education there 
arose the subject of Federal aid. 

And what is your attitude about Federal 
aid? 

You want no part of it, and you under- 
stand clearly why. 

You understand that just as livestock 
lose weight on a long trip to market, so does 
your tax dollar lose weight on a round trip 
to Washington. 

But that is not your main objection to 
Federal aid for education. Your objection 
goes much deeper than that. 

You believe in the dispersal of power, par- 
ticularly with respect to education. You 
know that if and when local and State au- 
thorities surrender their responsibilities for 
the support and control of our schools, free- 
dom will have lost one of its mightiest 
citadels. 

The Founding Fathers allocated only 17 
powers to the Federal Government. The re- 
sponsibility for education was not one of 
them. That responsibility was left to the 
individual States and the people. The archi- 
tects of our Constitution believed in a gov- 
ernment close to the people and in the 
philosophy of maximum self-determination. 

You are familiar with the recent exhaust- 
ive studies of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations in which it was found 
that not a single State in this Union was 
unable to finance its educational responsi- 
bilities. 

The White House Conference confirmed 
this finding, although in the much-discussed 
report of the conference, this significant fact 
has not had the emphasis that it deserves. 

If I might be permitted to add a footnote 
to my interpretation of your attitude toward 
Federal aid to education, it would be this: 

The increasing demand for Federal aid has 
its genesis in the failure of the States to 
meet educational needs. It can well be 
that there has been too much emphasis on 
States’ rights and not enough on States’ re- 
sponsibilities. 

If the States do not proceed at once— 
now—te close the gap between what is and 
what ought to be in education, we will have 
Federal aid. Children cannot wait and the 
national welfare is involved. 

Finally, the election year—the year in 
which a legion of candidates are advancing 
their personal and party claims to public 
office. 

Among them, are those who seek election 
to the most powerful position in the world— 
the Presidency of the United States. 

This leap year could be a stimulating and 
inspiring proposition, a reexamination of 
governmental practices, a reappraisal of po- 
litical and economic policies and a reassess- 
ment of social accountability. In short— 
it could be a workshop on citizenship. 

But, you say, that such is not the case. 
You seem to fee! that our political campaigns 
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all to frequently take the form of a promis- 
ing match. 

You believe our democratic concepts would 
be reinforced if we had more leadership and 
less followship. 

You want the kind of leadership that 
makes us think—instead of followship that 
tells us what it thinks we want to hear. 

We have often wondered—you and I— 
just what would happen if a political Daniel 
shoulda come to judgment. What would hap- 
pen if this man, possessed of the God-given 
power to “make interpretations and dissolve 
doubts,” should announce for public office? 

Suppose that he should promise nothing 
but the equivalent of the Churchillian prom- 
ise of blood, sweat and tears. 

Would he be heeded—or hung in effegv? 

Suppose he should be elected, and sup- 
pose that upon some momentous issue with 
tremendous public appeal, he should say— 
as did Senator Lamar of my own State— 
many years ago—Today I must be true or 
false.” 

And then suppose that he took a position 
Jor integrity instead of cxpendiency. 

Would he be returned—or retired? 

You are looking for men like that in pub- 
lic office because—here in America—is the 
desire of the people to do justice, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with God. 

And now—I close the book on my report. 

I conclude, as I began, by saying that no 
one could emerge from my experience of the 
past 12 months without becoming a bet- 
ter American. 

Whenever I have been abroad, and the 
hour for returning finally arrives, my 
thoughts turn to these magnificant lines of 
Henry Van Dyke: 


“Oh it’s home again, and home again, Amer- 
ica for me. 
“J want a ship that’s westward bound to 
plough the rolling sea 
“To the blessed land of room enough be- 
yound the ocean bars 
“Where the air is full of sunlight and the 
fiag is full of stars.” 
Here in America—the air is full of sun- 
light—and the flag is full of stars. 
I have never been so proud to be an Amer- 
ican. 





The Farm Probiem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio and 
TV broadcast by Glenn J. Tarbott, presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Farmers 
Union, in connection with the farm bill. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SPEcIAL BroapcastT Over Entire NorTH Da- 
KOTA Rapio Network By GLENN J. TALBOTT, 
PRESIDENT, NoRTH Dakota FaRMERS UNION, 
Monpay, Aprit 23, 1956 
Good evening. Tonight I should like to 

direct my remarks to all the people of this 

State—not merely to farmers, but to the 

housewives, to the businessmen on Main 

Street and to the laboring people in our cities 


and towns. 
The subject I want to discuss is the farm 


in general—and the President’s veto of the 


farm bill in particular. 
The farm problem is, I believe, greatiy mis- 


understood by many people. Because it is 


misunderstood, it is ignored by too many 
people who apparently feel more comfort- 
able, when they pretend it doesn’t exist. 

I suppose this is only natural because the 
farm problem is a tough and complicated 
problem. 

lis solution lies, of necessity, in the field 
of legislation, and legislation is a political 
process. Hence, farm legislation is subjected 
to all the varying degrees of competence and 
incompetence of our legislators, to the vary- 
ing degrees of understanding or misunder- 
standing of our Congressmen. And should 
a good solution be found by Congress, the 
administration of it, is subjected to the vary- 
ing degrees of competence and understand- 
ing of our national admiinstration. There- 
fore, since a sound solution of the farm 
problem rests finally with the people, a 
freater interest and a more real knowledge 
en the part of all citizens is imperative. 

The problem has been ignored by many 
people because the very term “farm prob- 
Jem” implies that it is an isolated economic 
problem—of interest and concern only to 
farmers—and while many people sympathize 
with farmers when they are in distress, it 
is natura] for nonfarm people to shrug their 
shoulders and say “Well, it is too bad—but 
what can we do about it? We have problems 
of our own.” 

And that is only too true. Surely the in- 
depencent businessman on Main Street has 
his share of probiems. And the laboring 
man does. And so does the housewife who 
faces the almost impossible task of stretch- 
mg the paycheck to meet the rising cost of 
living. 

But it is equally true—particularly in a 
State like ours—that the farm problem and 
what is or is not done about it—directly 
affects the economic welfare of everyone else. 

Uniess the decline in farm income is 
quickiy reversed the current economic dis- 
tress in agriculture will spread throughout 
our entire economy. Many businessmen have 
long since felt the pinch of steadily falling 
Jarm prices in terms of cancelled machinery 
orders, reduced business volume and a dan- 
gerously high volume of accounts receivable. 

A lot of people ask me: “Why is it that 
farmers always seem to be in trouble—par- 
ticularly now when the rest of the economy 
seems sO prosperous.” 

Well, the reason for farmers’ persistent 
trouble is not too difficult to understand. 
Principally, the farm problem stems from 
the fact that in this highly complex and 
very delicately balanced economy, the 
farmer is the only businessman who is 
Jorced to buy everything at retail and sell 
everything he produces at wholesale. Ac- 
cording to all normal commercial rules and 
practices he is forced to operate in reverse. 

The farmer is the only businessman in the 
entire economy who is unable to determine 
his own price. He cannot—like the manu- 
facturer—or the storekeeper—or the ma- 
chinery dealer—figure up his operating costs, 
like taxes, depreciation, interest and a mod- 
est profit and then say—on the basis of 
these costs—"“I must get so much for a 
bushel of wheat, so much for a pound of 
beef, or so much for a gallon of milk or 
cream.” 

The farmer—left to the mercy of the free 
market—has no idea what his prices will be 
in the fall, when he plants his crop in the 
spring. Yet his operating costs are deter- 
mined by someone else and they remain the 
same whether he gets $3 a bushel for his 
wheat or only $1.50 a bushel. 

No intelligent businessman in the world 
could successfully conduct his business on 
such a basis. Yet a farnmier is very much a 
businessman. His capital investment is 
high—and his operating costs—like any other 
businessman’s—must be paid out of income. 
So, because the farmer is forced to calculate 
his costs of operation at retail prices and at 
the same time accept prices for his com- 


modities determined by a so-called “free 
market” process, which is wholly unrelated 
to his costs, he is constantly in economic 
trouble. 

Yet, because the production of food and 
fiber is the most vital public-interest busi- 
ness in the Nation, it is necessary that the 
public first understand the farm problem; 
and, secondly, helps to provide the legisla- 
tive and administrative devices which, in 
some measures, at least, will fill the economic 
vacuum in which farmers by the very nature 
of their business must operate. Many econ- 
omists cal] this problem: “Agriculture’s ad- 
verse terms of trade with the rest. of the busi- 
ness community.” 

Before 1930, no real attempt had ever been 
made to provide the corrective measures 
necessary to maintain agriculture on an 
equal level with the rest of the economy. As 
a result, we had a very deep and disastrous 
farm depression which ultimately resulted 
in a nationwide depression during which 
there were 15 million unemployed—hun- 
creds of banks went busted—thousands of 
businessmen went bankrupt and hundreds 
of thousands of farm families were bankrupt 
and forced out of agriculture. We ought not 
permit that to happen again. Yet it can 
happen again unless we establish a Fed- 
eral farm program that will specifically pro- 
vide real parity income for farm families. 

So actually, farm programs are not, in 
any sense, class legislation designed to favor 
farmers at the expense of the rest of the 
people. When you urge Congress and the 
President to provide real farm parity, you are 
faying that you are willing to give the farm- 
ers the same economic break as the rest of 
the country—in order to insure all of you 
an abundance of food at all times—so that 
the businessmen who are dependent on farm 
purchasing power may be successful and so 
that the jobs of those who work in the trades 
supplying farmers’ needs and in transporta- 
tion, processing, and distribution of farm 
commodities, may be secure. 

Businessmen are shortchanging’ their 
best customers when they fail to under- 
stand this, and when they fight against 
parity farm legislation. The laboring man 
invites loss of jobs and pay cuts when he 
fails to support the farmers. The house- 
wife risks a food shortage and invites higher 
foed prices and perhaps even a nationwide 
food monopoly when she ignores the farm 
probiem. 

We think this all-too-prevailing attitude 
among people is unfortunate and unwise. 
But it seems nothing less than tragic when 
the President, presumably upon the advice 
of his Secretary of Agriculture and bis politi- 
cal party, vetoed a farm law which would 
have partially repaired the income losses 
farmers have suffered the past 3 years. , 

We hate to think that the President vetoed 
the farm bill last week out of ignorance. 
We cannot believe that the President has 
no feeling for farmers—no sympathy for 
their problems. We do not like to think he 
vetoed the farm bill for purely political 
motives. 

Yet it is a little difficult to believe he is 
not aware that farmers are in distress— 
that farm prices have fallen nearly 30 per- 
cent since 1952—that farm net income has 
fallen 37 percent—that the parity ratio has ° 
dropped from 101 to slightly over 80 percent. 

His avowed farm policies for more than 
3 years and by his veto last Monday he said, 
in effect, that the answer to falling farm 
income—the answer to the farm depres- 
sion—is not more but less farm income. 

The farm bill—though far from perfect— 
would have raised farm income nearly $3 
billion over the level of 1955. 

But the President vetoed it. 

It would be pointiess to get into a long 
technica) discussion of the bill itself. We 
would like, however, to point out what the 
veto means in terms of dollars and cents 
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to farmers directly and to businessmen in- 
directly. 

On major North Dakota crops affected by 
the veto, wheat, for instance, will be 26 cents 
a bushel less this year; rye will be 25 cents 
a bushel less; oats, 13 cents less; barley, 20 
cents a bushel] less; corn, in the commercial 
corn area, 14 Cents less; and in the noncoms 
mercial corn area, 50 cents a bushel less. 

For the average North Dakota farmer— 
when you multiply the per-bushel price dif- 
ference by his production of these crops— 
the veto bill cost him from $1,200 to $2,000 
this year. 

There are those who say—and this in- 
cludes the President himself as well as his 
Secretary of Agricuiture—that “yes, falling 
farm prices are a problem but the important 
problem in agriculture is farm surpluses 
and—they say—you can’t solve the farm- 
price situation until you solve the surplus 
problem.” And their answer to solving the 
alleged surplus problem is to cut prices so 
low that it drives farmers out of produc- 
tion of these so-called surplus crops. 

Aside from the fact that this method is 
cruel and immoral—actual experience of the 
past 3 years shows that instead of produc- 
tion falling off and surpluses disappearing— 
production increases for the simple reason, 
that farmers, out of the economic necessity 
to meet high, rigid operating costs, must 
make up the difference with more produc- 
tion. 

For instance, in 3 years to the end of 1955, 
the price of grain sorghums has gone down 
24 percent but production of grain sor- 
ghums went up 173 percent. 

The price of rye went down 17 percent but 
production is up 75 percent. 

The price of oats went down 23 percent 
but production is up 42 percent. 

The farm price of milk went down 17 per- 
cent but production of milk is up 9 percent. 

And so it goes all through the list of farm 
commodities. 

Another thing which this administration 
either fails to understand or refuses to rec- 
ognize, is, that the present formula for cal- 
culating price parity—which they say is 
high—is, on the contrary, far too low to 
give farmers any semblance of real parity 
income, even should price parity be at 100 
percent. 

Here are most recent figures from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors: 

In 1947 when the farm parity ratio stood 
at 115 percent—or 15 points above the so- 
called full parity level—per capita farm in- 
come was only 55 percent of the per capita 
income of all nonfarm people. 

In 1952 average farm prices were 100 per- 
cent of parity but per capita income for 
farmers was 52 percent of nonfarm per capita 
income. 

And last year, 1955, when farm prices were 
84 percent of parity, per capita farm income 
was only 44 percent of the per capita income 
of nonfarmers. 

Even the most partisan individual would 
surely admit that this per capita income dif- 
ference is badly out of balance, and that the 
answer doesn’t lie in the realm of still less 
farm income. Yet, what other conclusion 
can you draw from the President’s veto, and 
his message last Monday night. 

Obviously, you can’t raise farm income 
by deliberately lowering farm prices. The 
answer doesn’t lie in a return to the free 
market. It is a proven fact that lower 
prices will not reduce farm production, un- 
less such a policy is continued until the pro- 
ductive capacity of our farm plant is so 
impaired that it constitutes a tragic threat 
to the food needs of our Nation. ; 

We think the veto was a tragic mistake—a 
staggering blow not only to farmers but to 
eur whole economy. 

We think that anyone—tegardiless who he 
is—or the position he holds—does the Na- 
tion a great disservice by misrepresenting the 
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facts about the farm problem and farm pro- 
grams. 

Whoever does this is gambling with our 
economy—risking the welfare of 22 million 
farm people—and gambling with the health 
and the security of the whole Nation. 

Any responsible political party—any man 
in, or who seeks high office—should under- 
stand the simpie fact that our economy is 
not and cannot be truly prosperous while 
agriculture is being driven deeper into debt 
and at a headlong pace toward bankruptcy. 

It will take broad public understanding— 
and it will take knowledge and integrity on 
the part of the press, the politicians and 
public officials to write a workable farm 
program that gives farm families real parity 
of income and thus securing—for all time— 
an economy of abundance. 

That’s all we ask—that you recognize the 
problem for what it is. Try sincerely to un- 
derstand it. And be willing to give farmers 
the same economic break that you expect 
for yourseif. 

We are sorely disappointed that the Presi- 
dent vetoed the farm bill. The Farmers 
Union, alone of all the farm organizations, 
supported it—not because we thought it 
was the best and final answer—but because 
it provided immediate and substantial help 
for a rapidly crumbling farm economy. 

The Farmers Union will continue to work 
for legislation that will assure farmers real 
parity income. We believe this is wholly 
in the broad public interest. This goal will 
be realized sooner if all of you—in your own 
self-interest—will give us your understand- 
ing and your support. 

Thank you for listening, and good night. 


The Bricker-Dirksen Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, one of 
these days the Senate will be faced with 
the new Bricker-Dirksen amendment. I 
have recently received a copy of a com- 
munication addressed to deans of accred- 
ited law schools and teachers of consti- 
tutional and international law through- 
out the country. This letter is signed by 
five of the most eminent law-school 
deans in America, Dean Jefferson B. 
Fordham, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School; Dean Erwin Griswold, 
of the Harvard Law School; Dean Wil- 
liam C. Warren, of Columbia University 
Law School; Dean Eugene V. Rostow, of 
the Yale Law School; and Dean E. Blythe 
Stason, of the University of Michigan 
Law School. The letter which these five 
great legal authorities are sending out is 
in itself a persuasive and convincing 
argument against the Bricker-Dirksen 
amendment. The five deans are also at- 
taching to their circular letter a copy of 
a statement issued by the Committee for 
Defense of the Constitution by Preserving 
the Treaty Power. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letter being cir- 
culated by the five law-school deans, and 
also the statement of position of the 
Committee for Defense of the Constitu- 
tion, together with the names of the offi- 
cers and sponsors of that committee, be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 


May 7 


There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CONCERNING THE BrRicKER AMENDMENT 


DearR COLLEAGUE: As you know, a major- 
ity of the Senate Judiciary Committee re- 
cently recommended the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in the following language: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty or 
other international agreement which con- 
flicts with any provision of this Constitution 
shall not be of any force or effect. 

“Sec. 2. On the question of advising and 
consenting to the ratification of a treaty, 
the vote shall be determined by yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against shall be entered on the Jour- 
nal of the Senate.” 

You will remember that in 1953, Senator 
WItey solicited the views of law school deans 
and professors of constitutional and inter- 
national law with respect to the Bricker 
amendment and that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee published the replies in a pamphlet which 
some believe to have been the most effective 
single document in the fight against the 
amendment. Twenty-six out of twenty- 
seven replies were against the proposed 
amendment. 

The wording of section 1 of the then- 
proposed Bricker amendment, upon which 
Senator WILEY invited your views, was as 
follows: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect.” 

Section 1 of the 1953 version is identical 
with section 1 of the new Dirksen version, 
except that the latter adds the words “any 
provision of’’ before the words “this Consti- 
tution” and also adds the words “other in- 
ternational agreement.” The Judiciary Com- 
mittee report states that the word “conflict” 
means “inconsistent with” or “at variance 
from” and the phrase “with any provision of 
this Constitution” means “each article, sec- 
tion, and clause of the basic document as 
amended.” 

We believe that many of the arguments 
stated in the letters published by Senator 
WILEY are applicable f the new Dirksen 
version. It is true now, as then, that there 
is no necessity for a revision of the treaty 
provision of the Constitution. Nor is there 
any occasion for a declaratory amendment; 
the argument that a treaty or agreement 
might be used to override the Bill of Rights 
is unfounded. 

Although it is impossible to foresee the 
consequences in actual interpretation of the 
new section 1, the proponents make it clear 
that it is intended to do more than merely 
restate existing law and practice. Apparently 
its purpose is to rearrange the boundaries 
between Federal and State authority and to 
shift some of the powers of the executive to 
the judicial and legislative branches. End- 
less controversial searches would doubiless 
be invited into its meaning as disputes over 
particular treaty provisions arose. 

Senator Bricker has stated, it is reported, 
that the purpose of adding the three words 
“any provision of” is so that “other pro- 
visions of the Constitution could be weighed 
without reference to” the provision of article 
VI that treaties shall be the supreme law of 
the land anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. (New York Times, March 14, 1956, 
p. 11, col. 1.) 

Senator DmmxseEn is reported as saying that 
one effect of the amendment would be to 
nullify the 1916 treaty with Canada govern- 
ing protection of migratory birds (New York 
Times, March 4, 1956, p. 12, col. 1), appar- 
ently believing that it would confine the 
treaty power to those enumerated subjects 
on which Congress has express powers to 
legislate. 
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The majority report states that if an 
executive agreement involved a matter with- 
in the delegated powers of Congress, the 
agreement would be ineffective unless Con- 
gress authorized or ratified it. The proposed 
amendment would seem to throw a cloud on 
the Executive’s powers when he negotiates 
agreements under his diplomatic powers or 
his powers as Commander in Chief. 

President Eisenhower in his press con- 
ference on April 4, 1956, stated: 

“Now, as you know, there have been writ- 
ten into this latest version three words: 
‘any provisions of.’ Those words are under 
the most earnest study by lawyer groups 
everywhere. They are advising me, and 
apparently they are advising Senator 
BRICKER and the rest; exactly what they 
mean, it is difficult to say.” 

Section 2 of the proposal is not needed. 
Its purpose could readily be achieved by 
Senate rule. 

It is our hope that we can, through your 
replies to this letter, prepare a report simi- 
lar to that prepared by Senator WILFy in 
1953 and that it may be equally useful to the 
President and to the Senators in their con- 
sideration of the new Dirksen version of the 
Bricker amendment. We would appreciate 
your comments. 

For your information, there is enclosed a 
statement of the Committee for Defense of 
the Constitution by Preserving the Treaty 
Power, which relates to the current Bricker 
amendment and to which each of us sub- 
scribes. 

Sincerely, : 
JEFFERSON B. FoRDHAM. 
ERWIN GRISWOLD. 
EUGENE V. Rostow. 

E. BLYTHE STASON. 
WILLIAM C, WARREN. 


(Please address your reply to Jefferson B. 
Fordham, 3400 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa.) 

APRIL 30, 1956. 





COMMITTEE FOR DEFENSE OF THE CONSTITUTION 
BY PRESERVING THE TREATY POWER—STATE- 
MENT OF POSITION ON THE BRICKER AMEND- 
MENT (1956) 

We continue to oppose amending the Con- 
stitution as proposed by the so-called Bricker 
amendment, in its latest version as well as 
in its numerous earlier forms. The present 
proposal either is merely a superfluous re- 
statement of existing law, and as such wholly 
unnecessary, or it is an ambiguous and dan- 
gerous limitation on the President and the 
Federal power to deal effectively with for- 
eign nations. This is certainly no time to 
introduce a Trojan horse into our Constitu- 
tion or to downgrade our President as our 
spokesman in world affairs. 

The key provisions of the Bricker amend- 
ment, including the so-called which- clause, 
were thoroughly considered during the 1954 
Senate debate, and defeated. A revised ver- 
sion, however, including the “which” clause 
but minus the word “which,” was reintro- 
duced and hearings were held by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee during 1955. Now a 
majority of the Judiciary Committee has 
abandoned that version and recently, with- 
out further hearings or public discussion, 
has reported favorably this substitute 
amendment proposed by Senator Dirksen: 
“A provision of a treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement which conflicts with any 
provision of this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect.” 4 


a 

The only other provision reported out 
(March 5, 1956) was one requiring a rolicall 
vote on treaties—a requirement which 
might well be an improvement in the Senate 
rules, but certainly not one belonging in the 
Constitution, 
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BAD LAW 


The three italicized words, according to 
the report of the majority of the Senate 
committee, require that any treaty or other 
international agreement be tested against 
each article, section, and clause of the Con- 
stitution, taken separately. This violates 
the elementary commonsense rule of con- 
struction under which our Constitution has 
been interpreted in literally thousands of 
decisions over the past 167 years. Any docu- 
ment, whether it be a constitution, a statute, 
a will or a contract, must be construed as a 
whole, each part in its proper relation to the 
others. By this legerdemain, however, far- 
reaching results would be accomplished ac- 
cording to the majority report. But the 
committee does not say which or how many 
of our presently valid and lawful treaties or 
executive agreements would suddenly be- 
come unconstitutional under the proposed 
amendment. Presumably, only future liti- 
gation would answer such practical and vital 
questions. 


THE ATTACK ON THE EXECUTIVE 


A main purpose of the amendment is to 
restrict the effectiveness of executive agree- 
ments made by the President, and about 
half the report is devoted to establishing 
such an interpretation. The report makes 
plain that the amendment is intended to 
make the internal effectiveness of executive 
agreements subordinate to State laws, even 
where the agreements are clearly within the 
scope of the President's diplomatic powers 
and his powers as Commander in Chief. 
Moreover, under the report’s interpretation 
of the amendment, all executive agreements 
involving any matter within the delegated 
powers of Congress would be ineffective, not 
merely when in conflict with a Federal 
statute, which is the law today, but in all 
cases where not specifically authorized or 
ratified by Congress. 


THE 10,000-WORD AMENDMENT 


To explain the 25-word amendment the 
majority report takes 10,000 words (twice the 
number in the original Constitution). Aside 
from the one new phrase, the words which 
the proponents chose for their amendment 
stand alone, uncontaminated by the known 
seem innocent enough. If these words could 
objectives, they could be taken as an attempt 
merely to restate what is already the law— 
that the Constitution is supreme over 
treaties and executive agreements, as it is 
over laws. But when the proponents take 
10,000 words to build their own interpreta- 
tion of their own amendment, we are faced 
with amending the Constitution by commit- 
tee report. With such a legislative record, 
we could not trust even merely declaratory 
words to carry only their ordinary meaning. 


BAD POLICY 


The present and all prior versions of the 
Bricker amendment bear the same stamp— 
the fewer international agreements the bet- 
make them, and becloud their legality. In 
ter, so cut down the President’s powers to 
our whole history there has never been a 
worse time to pursue such a course. War 
has become annihilation. The future peace 
and welfare of our people (or of any people) 
lies in reaching agreement in their relations 
with others. To obstruct our own path for 
reaching such agreements is folly. 

SPONSORS 


Lucius D. Clay, chairman; Frank Altschul, 
Stamford, Conn.; Laird Bell, Chicago, I1l.; 
Harold A. Black, Los Angeles, Calif.; James 
T. Brand, Salem, Oreg.; Harry Amos Bullis, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Stuart Chevalier, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Will L. Clayton, Houston, 
“Tex.; Charles A. Coolidge, Boston, Mass.; 
Edward 8S. Corwin, Princeton, N. J.; Homer 
D. Crotty, Los Angeles, Calif; Arthur H. 
Dean, Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Robert Dechert, 
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Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin D. Dickinson, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert G. Dodge, Boston, 
Mass.; Henry S. Drinker, Philadelphia. Pa.; 
Farnham P. Griffiths, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Erwin N. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass.; James 
P. Hart, Austin, Tex.; Elizabeth E. Heffel- 
finger, Minneapolis, Minn.; Paul G. Hoffman, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Palmer Hoyt, Denver Colo.; 
Sarah T. Hughes, Dallas, Tex.; Devereux C. 
Josephs, New York, N. Y.; Jacob M. Lashley, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Monte M. Lemann, New 
Orleans, La.; John Lord O'Brian, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Joseph O’Meara, South Bend, 
Ind.; Elihu Root, Jr., New York, N. Y.; 
Marcus C. Sloss, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Geoffrey S. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.; Anna 
Lord Strauss, New York, N. Y.; Gerard Swope, 
Sr., Ossining, N. Y.; Harrison Tweed, New 
York, N. Y.; Joseph N. Welch, Walpole, Mass.; 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., Stamford, Conn.; 
James D, Zellerbach, San Francisco, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Douglas Arant, Birmingham, Ala.: Harry 
S. Ashmore, Little Rock Ark.; Dana C. 
Backus, New York, N. Y.; Chauncey Belknap, 
New York, N. Y.; Francis M. Bird, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Edward F. Blettner, Jr., Winnetka, II1.: 
George H. Bond, Jr., Syracuse, N..Y.; Henry 
Brandis, Jr., Chapel Hill, N. C.; Robert J. 
Bulkley, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles C. Cabot, 
Boston, Mass.; Hugh Calkins, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Hodding Carter, Greenville, Miss.; 
Stephen F. Chadwick, Jr., Seattle, Wash.: 
Frederick Chait, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin F. 
Chinlund, New York, N. Y.; Austin V. Clif- 
ford, Bloomington, Ind.; Ralph A. Colbert, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Edward A. Conway, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Jerome K. Crossman, Dallas, Tex.; 
Joseph B. Cumming, Augusta, Ga.; Stuart 
DeBard, Boston, Mass.; John V. Duncan, New 
York, N. Y.; Conover English, Newark, N. J.; 
Dana L. Farnsworth, Cambridge, Mass.; Jef- 
ferson B. Fordham, Philadelphia, Pa.; Eu- 
gene H. Freedheim, Cleveland, Ohio; W. St. 
John Garwood, Austin, Tex.; A. L. Gause- 
witz, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Arthur J. Gold- 
smith, New York, N. Y.; Paul F. Good, Omaha, 
Nebr.; John Raeburn Green, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Herbert M. Hamblen, Spokane, Wash.; Paul 
F. Hannah, Waltham, Mass.; Joseph Harri- 
son, Newark, N. J.; David Heath, Dallas, Tex.; 
Blakey Helm, Louisville, Ky.; Homer Hilton, 
Jr., Jackson, Mich.; John A. Houston, Gales- 
burg, Ill.; Schuyler W. Jackson, Topeka, 
Kans.; William L. Josslin, Portland, Oreg.; 
Spencer L. Kimball, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Edward C. King, Boulder, Colo.; Benjamin 
H. Kizer, Spokane, Wash.; Allen T. Klots, 
New York, N. Y.; Charles H. Leaphart, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Sol M.- Linowitz, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Herbert S. Little, Seattle, Wash.; 
Laurence M. Lombard, Boston, Mass.; Wilder 
Lucas, St. Louis, Mo.; Brunson MacChesney, 
Chicago, Ill; Ross L. Malone, Roswell, 
N. Mex.; Gerald C. Mann, Dallas, Tex.; Wil- 
liam L. Marbury, Baltimore, Md.; Robert E, 
Matthews, Columbus, Ohio; Carlyle E. Maw, 
New York, N. Y.; Edward D. McDougal, Jr., 
Chicago, Ill.; Frederick C. McKee, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Vincent L. McKusick, Portland, Maine; 
John R. McLane, Manchester, N. H.; Vernon 
xX. Miller, Washington, D. C.; D. Howe Moffat, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; E. W. Moise, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Hugh Moore, Easton, Pa; John E. 
Mulder, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur L, New- 
man, New York, N. Y.; Emory T. Nunneley, 
Jr., Minneapolis, Minn.; John Nuveen, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Lithgow Osborne, New York, N. Y.; 
George H. Parsons, Seattle, Wash.; Endicott 
Peabody, Boston, Mass.; Theodore Pearson, 
New York, N. Y.; Raymond Pitcairn, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. William Poole, Wilmington, 
Del.; A. J. Gustin Priest, Charlottesville, Va.; 
Thomas V. Rankin, Boston, Mass.; F. D. G. 
Ribble, Charlottesville, Va.; Alvin J. Rock- 
well, San Francisco, Calif; Murray Season- 
good, Cincinnati, Ohio; Whitney North Sey- 
mour, New York, N. Y.; Francis Shackelford, 
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Atlanta, Ga.; Carl B. Spaeth, Stanford, Calif.; 
Harvey M. Spear, New York, N. Y.; Charles 
M. Spofford, New York, N. Y.; Waldo Ste- 
phenson, Oklahoma City, Okla.; John R. Ste- 
venson, New York, N. Y.; William E. Steven- 
son, Obeflin, Ohio; Eugene C. Struckhoff, 
Concord, N. H.; Arthur E. Sutherland, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dr. William H. Sweet, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Kline R. Swygard, Corvallis, 
Oreg.; Sidney W. Thaxter, Portland, Maine; 
Lucious E. Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Charles W. Tillett, Charlotte, N. C.; Elmer 
E. Todd, Seattie, Wash.; Lyman M. Tondel, 
New York, N. Y.; Henry P. Van Dusen, New 
York, N. Y.; R. Worth Vaughan, Tenafly, 
N. J.; W. W. Waymack, Adel, Iowa; Bethuel M. 
Webster,-New York, N. Y.; C. R. Wharton, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur E. Whittemore, 
Boston, Mass.; Robert W. Williams, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Philip Willkie, Rushville, Ind.; 
Francis E. Winslow, Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
David J. Winton, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. B. 
Woodman, New York, N. Y. 


Liberalization of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED .STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the major items of business which will 
soon come before the Senate is, of 
course, the important matter of liberali- 
zation of the Nation’s old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. 

We have all been following with in- 
terest the deliberations of the Senate 
Finance Committee on this subject. 

I personally feel that improvement of 
the system—liberalization of benefits 
and extension of coverage—is long over- 
due, although changes must, of course, 
be actuarilly sound. 

In the May 1956 issue of the Journal 
of Lifetime Living magazine, there is 
an article which discusses looking after 
the needs of our older people. The ar- 
ticle is entitled, “Nineteen Hundred and 
Fifty-Six: Boom Year for Seniors.” 

The article prominently features re- 
ference to my own bill, S. 2279, for a 
comprehensive system of grants-in-aid 
for the purpose of improving not only 
oldsters’ pensions, but their health, 
housing, recreational opportunities, etc. 

I send this article to the desk. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS., REPORT 


I append to it two items. The first is 
@ grassroots indication of what people 
in America are doing by themselves to 
assure a fairer break for our senior citi- 
zens. 

This particular item represents the 
first few pages of a comprehensive re- 
port from the Sheboygan, Wis., Com- 
mittee on the Aging. It shows how the 
committee set up its subcommittees and 
did necessary research work as a foun- 
dation. 

ADDRESS BY J. R. COMINSKY 


‘The second is an excerpt from a major 
address which was delivered on April 
17 by Mr. J. R. Cominsky, publisher of 
the Saturday Review. In this address, 
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entitled ““Vocational Counselling is Un- 
finished Business,” Mr. Cominsky makes 
a most provocative suggestion dealing 
with liberalized corporate tax credit for 
employment of senior citizens. 

Mr. Cominsky, I may say, is contrib- 
uting some of the most original think- 
ing now being done in our country on 
the paradox of the lengthening of the 
life span, and the shortening of the work 
span in America. I have previously 
brought several of his suggestions to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three items be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the three 
items were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Journal of Lifetime Living of 
May 1956] 
1956: Boom YEAR FoR SENIORS 


ake a nation which has quadrupled its 
number of elders since 1900. Add two world 
wars, a financial depression, a few fist- 
shaking dictators, and a social or industrial 
revolution here and there, with an H-bomb 
thrown in for good measure. 

What do you get? It is not surprising if 
you end up a little confused; and when you 
take stock, you are apt to find that you over- 
looked something. 

It’s a big something that Suncle Sam over- 
looked. He didn’t expect, and didn’t fully 
account for, a host of senior citizens, com- 
prising almost 10 percent of our present 
population, and zooming higher and higher. 

In the midst of all his other worries, he was 
caught with his statistics down, and with at- 
titudes, policies, legislation, and an economy 
unprepared to cope with the wants and needs 
of this new kind of citizenry. 

He is still dazed by it. But the alarm, 
which started to wake him with a tinkle, is 
now ringing like a firebell. The present 
session of Congress is swamped with measures 
for elders. There are more than 200 bills to 
liberalize social security. There are senior 
housing acts, and a proposal which would 
set up a Federal bureau for seniors. In the 
administrative branches of Government, and 
on the State and local levels, scores of new 
projects are afoot for the vocational, educa- 
tional, recreational, and health bétterment of 
the more mature set. 

Politically, economically, and _ socially, 
seniors as a class, and as an issue, have moved 
into the big league of national affairs. In the 
haze of election maneuvers, it is hard to pre- 
dict a score. But it seems clear that 1956 
marks the beginning of a new emergence for 
men and women past 40—and especially for 
the 14 million who are 65 and over. 

“Congress will have to take a whole new 
look at all the problems,” Senator ALEXANDER 
Witey told the Journal of Lifetime Living. 
“And it will have to do so this year.” 


JOBS, HOUSING, RECREATION 


The senior Republican from Wisconsin now 
has before the Senate the most vital measure 
of the current crop—Senate bill 2279, which 
authorizes a new Federal series of 5-year 
annual grants to the States, for the purpose 
of developing and improving all programs and 
services for the 65’ers. 

Insiders complain that the bill is too tech- 
nical to have vote appeal—and the admin- 
istration’s Budget Bureau reportedly opposes 
it. But the Senator has stirred up some- 
thing. 

He wants more jobs for seniors, and an end 
to age discrimination in employment. 

He wants more housing projects meeting 
the means and special needs of our elders. 

He wants better educational and recrea- 
tional facilities geared to the older league. 

He wants more people trained to handle 
the problems of seniors medically, socially, 
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and every other way, coupled with more re- 
search into every phase of their welfare. 

And he wants it all coordinated, and 
watchfully guarded, by Uncle Sam person- 
ally. 

“The Federal Government can’t do it all.” 
Senator WILEY says, “but it can help and 
encourage the States to do it.” 

A SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


Under his bill, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would establish an 
administrative unit, functioning along the 
general lines of the Children’s Bureau, estab- 
lished in 1912 and now part of the Social 
Security Administration. 

The new unit would administer the grants, 
to be offered to the 48 States on a 50-50 
matching basis. It would keep in touch with 
State, national, and international develop- 
ments affecting senior citizens, and would 
serve as a clearinghouse of information and 
advice. It would suggest coordinated ap- 
proaches to the problems involved, provide 
the States with specialists in various as- 
pects of the work, make grants for special 
“pilot” or demonstration projects, and main- 
tain contact with other public and private 
agencies. 

The Senator is convinced that nothing less 
than such a comprehensive approach can 
do the job. 

“We've been falling down in every single 
one of the major fields of activity concern- 
ing elders,” he argues. “Just look at the 
situation. 

“Average income for senior citizens is go- 
ing down while living costs are going up. 
Job opportunities are also decreasing. The 
percentage of men gainfully employed after 
age 65 had decreased from 68 percent in 1890 
to 42 percent in 1950. While 1 of 3 appli- 
cants for work is 45 or over, only 1 out of 7 
placements is now made in this group. 

“A third of the elderly are inadequately 
housed. Boarding and nursing homes have 
long waiting lists. 

“It’s the same with education and recrea- 
tion. Most adult education programs are 
concerned only with younger folks. And 
‘while clubs and recreational programs for 
seniors are developing in some areas, the 
development is spotty, and the number of 
people who benefit is very small in relation 
to the total age group. 

“There are some bright spots in the pic- 
ture. But they're still the exception.” 

Senator WILEY has no fault to find with 
Federal officeholders now engaged in the 
field. “But how many are there?” he de- 
manded. “I'll tell you. Recently I called up 
the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to talk to people 
working on the wants of seniors in that De- 
partment. And guess how many of these 
workers I found there? Three. Three em- 
ployees to look after the needs of 14 million 
people.” 

ACTION VERSUS WORDS 

“I think that typifies the situation. We 
sing songs, recite poems, and make speeches 
about senior folks—how much we love them, 
and what we ought to do for them. But 
when it comes to action, you see what we've 
done. 

“We've been turning our backs on them— 
and the way our population is headed, that 
means we've been turning our backs on our 
future. 

“We can’t treat senior citizens as though 
they were liabilities—when the facts show 
that they’re assets. We have to use and 
improve those assets now.” 

Toward this end, the first planks of a plat- 
form are at last coming out of the mill. 

We have a long way te go for our senior 
utopia. But Congress is waking up, and 
we're getting a good start, A measure like 
the Wiley bill may be just what we need to 
tip the scales for our elders. 
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CuHaprer I or REPORT OF SHEBOYGAN 
COMMITTEE OF THE AGING 


THE COMMITTEE IS FORMED 


The following committees were estab- 
lished: 

1. Census committee: The census subcom- 
mittee was assigned the planning of the col- 
lection, through the field subcommittee’s, 
data which would give an adequate picture of 
the characteristics of the aging population 
in Sheboygan County. It would be the fur- 
ther responsibility of the census subcommit- 
tee to organize the collection of data both 
from standard institutional files and from 
the United States Census. 

Specifically, the census committee was 
assigned the responsibility of avoiding dupli- 
cation of data. F 

2. Recreation: The content subcommittee 
on recreation was designed to collect all 
available information from whatever sources 
on the facilities, plans and present operat- 
ing organizations whose primary aim is the 
execution of recreation and useful activities 
for persons 65 and over in Sheboygan County. 
The recreation subcommittee would ulti- 
mately, work closely with all other subcom- 
mittees. 

3. Health and welfare: A joint subcommit- 
tee on health and welfare was organized for 
the initial phases of the committee’s work. 
This subcommittee was assigned the respon- 
sibility of collecting information on the 
health facilities and services and the welfare 
facilities and services, both public and pri- 
vate, within the county which are available 
for the population under study. Special em- 
phasis was placed on the collection of all pos- 
sible data through existing organizations, in 
order to avoid painful, slow and expensive 
duplication of effort. . 

4. Employment: The employment subcom- 
mittee was established to survey and to ex- 
amine the employment situation within the 
county, with specific reference to employ- 
ment opportunities and policies relating to 
persons 65 and over. It is to be a further 
concern of this committee to survey the poli- 
cies of local companies to ascertain the exact 
potential for full-time and part-time em- 
ployment for persons 65 and over. This 
committee would also utilize institutional 
file information wherever possible. 

5. Spiritual life committee: It was felt by 
the committee that no study of the problems 
of older persons would be complete without 
a careful examination of thé services and 
functions of all church and spiritual groups 
in relation to the older persons. 

6. Education: It was believed that all other 
subcommittee functions would act as a 
source of supply for information for the sub- 
mittee on education. This subcommittee 
would have a dual purpose: (a) to educate 
the older persons as to the possibilities of 
making their own present lives more rich, 
more worthwhile, and more constructive; 
and (b) to undertake a broad program of 
public education aimed at familiarizing the 
general public with the problems which all 
persons, young and old, are apt to face when 
they have reached retirement age. 

To supplement these 6 basic content com- 
mittees, 26 area subcommittees, based on the 
political subdivisions of the county, were 
formed for the various townships, villages, 
and cities. Considerable effort- was made to 
recruit adequate area chairmes who in turn 
would, at their own option, recruit the as- 
sistance of local persons to serve on their 
subcommittees. The basic purpose of these 
area subcommittees was to obtain informa- 
tion and data which was not readily avail- 
able through institutional or organizational 
files nor through the Bureau of Census in 
Washington, D. C. Hence, the collection of 
all but the central core of data would rest 
upon the shoulders of these area subcom- 
mittees. 

It is important to pay special tribute to 
those persons who have had little or no 


formal research experience before, who, with 
courage and good humor undertook a tre- 
mendously difficult task. The committee 
agreed that a relatively simple but broad 
gage questionnaire should be formulated 
which would make it possible for the local 
area subcommittees to collect information 
which would be of prime interest and con- 
cern to the committee as a whole. 

In the latter part of October the first field 
series form (which was designed to collect 
those data probably not available through 
the United States Census, or other can- 
nels) was distributed to the area chairman 
with the hope that these forms would be 
completed prior to a mid-November meeting. 
Most of the forms were completed in first- 
class shape and returned to the writer prior 
to the deadline. 

It was thus that the Sheboygan County 
Committee on Aging actually launched its 
basic function as a research organization. 
It should be said, in concluding this chapter, 
that the basic function in the future will 
be twofold: First, to continue to collect such 
data deemed appropriate and necessary for 
adequate future planning; second, to carry 
on a continuing program of planning and 
action designed to enrich the geclining years 
of all our senior citizens, present and future. 
Excerprs From TEXT orf VOCATIONAL CoUN- 

SELLING Is UNFINISHED BUSINESS, AN AD- 

DRESS DELIVERED BY J. R. COMINSKY, 

PUBLISHER OF THE SATURDAY REVIEW, BEFORE 

A CONFERENCE OF THE ALUMNAE ADVISORY 

CENTER ON CONFLICTING JOB ATTITUDES: 

How Can WE RESOLVE THEM? ON TUESDAY 

AFTERNOON, APRIL 17, AT THE WQXR Aupni- 

TORIUM, NEw YORK TIMES, New YorK CITY 


The interrelationship of all human en- 
deavor could not be exemplified better than 
to point out that while exciting news is 
flowing from the laboratories of the medical 
scientists and practitioners another kind of 
news is flowing from industrial and labor 
fronts to take the bloom off same great 


-achievements of medicine. To state it 


bluntly: Of what use is a lengthened life 
span if it is accompanied by a greatly short- 
ened working span? 

This, of course, is no fault of medicine. 
It is not the fault of medicine that there 
has been in recent years an almost hysterical 
absorption with “security'’—‘‘security” at al- 
most any price, it has seemed to me. And 
all the, pension plans and retirement ar- 
rangements aren’t worth the price we are 
paying for them if it means one able-bodied 
person, qualified in every other way, self- 
respecting and eager to work, cannot obtain 
employment after he passes the age of 40, or 
pessibly a slightly higher limit. The life- 
span figure, large or small, becomes academic 
in the light of such a development, and all 
of us had better face up to it. 

It would seem humane for insurance com- 
panies to restudy the present group life in- 
surance plans which may be limiting the 
hiring of workers in their forties. 

It would seem equally humane for the 
various States to restudy their ‘unemploy- 
ment insurance and disability compensation 
laws which may deter employers from hir- 
ing older people. It is a recognized fact that 
older workers take longer to recuperate and 
tend to raise the disability compensation 
rates paid by their employers in some States. 

If a plan of State or Federal Government 
cooperation could be worked out whereby the 
employer were not penalized for this fact of 
life, he might take another view of the 
employee over 40. 

It would also be humane for our leading 
and most responsible labor unions to study 
this problem in relation to the pressures 
now being put on employers for social 
benefits. 

We might also explore Federal social se- 
curity cooperation for persons who wish to 
work beyond the age of 65, with a possible 
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lessened effectiveness offset by the Govern- 
ment’s contribution. 


Perhaps the simplest way to lift the burden 
and the penalties from the employer of the 
older worker would be to allow a Federal cor- 
porate tax credit based on percentages of 
employees in various age groups—such a4 
credit at least in part to offset the extra in- 
surance and other costs derived from ac- 
tuarial accounting. Here is an area worthy 
of our deepest study and thought. 

The complexity of this serious situation 
affecting so large a segment of our manpower 
flows from the fact that our retirement and 
pension plans are figured on the basis of 
chronological and not physiological factors. 
We understand what great differences in 
physical and mental power there can be in 
people of the same age. Yet this factor has 
been somewhat obscured in our social plan- 
ning. 

The drastic shortening of man’s working 
span brings with it a problem that should 
concern every boy and girl going to coilege, 
and the parents, as well as the middle aged. 
The trial and error period, which in the past 
allowed a person to try his hand at a few 
jobs in the hope of finding the one he liked 
best and could do best, is now something 
that, in retrospect, went out with the model 
T Ford. Today a person’s talents must be 
channeled immediately into the area in 
which he can be most effective, or he is 
sunk. That’s the dilemma, and we may as 
well be realistic about it. 

We haven't yet really begun to deal in a 
serious way with the psychological, social 
and economic problems created by our fan- 
tastic medical progress. The proposal of the 
Alumnae Advisory Center for a 5-year study 
to investigate a possible solution to problems 
faced by older women college graduates in 
New York and by those who want part-time 
jobs is an indication that there is a real 
stirring of interest in important places. I 
sincerely hope that the modest financial re- 
quirement for such a study will be supplied 
at the earliest possible date. 





Our Guided Missiles Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a revealing report on the 
status of our critical missile program. 
This report appears in the latest issue of 
Look magazine, and was written by Mr. 
Trevor Gardner, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to bé printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our GUIDED MISSILES CRIsIsS 
(By Trevor Gardner) 


The intercontinental ballistics missile is 
probably the greatest single advance in 
weapons that will be attained by any country 
in the next 10 years. The nation that gets 
it first may be in a position to determine the 
kind of world we will live in for the next gen- 
eration. We and the Russians are racing for 
it. But our own effort is snarled up in 
bureaucratic redtape. Here’s what’s wrong: 

1. The Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
each working on its own parochial guided- 
missiles program, are vying with each other 
in an intolerable rivatry. 
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2. The overall missiles program is smother- 
ing in an administrative nightmare of com- 
mittees and subcommittees competing with 
each other for influence and appropriations. 

3. The ICBM project, which 24 years ago 
was given a top priority status, now shares 
top priority with many subsidiary missiles 
projects and the result is that there is no 
such thing as “top priority.” 

4. The executive personnel of the missiles 
program is notable for its preponderance of 
management experts recruited from private 
business, and for its poverty of full-time 
scientists who qualify as missiles experts and 
know what they’re talking about. 

I believe that if President Eisenhower sus- 
pected the real gravity of this situation he 
would, without doubt, step in and straighten 
things out. But the President’s chief advisers 
have left him, at best, incompletely in- 
formed. 

Meantime, the people—who, after all, are 
the ones most_deeply concerned—remain the 
least informed of all. The public is bewil- 
dered by “artists’ conceptions” of missiles 
that dont’ exist (and anyway couldn’t fly as 
the artists conceive them) and by half- 
truths, understatements and exaggerations 
about missiles that do exist or are about to 
exist or will never exist. 

The President has said we are ahead of 
Russia in some missiles fields, but behind in 
others. Other officials of the executive 
branch have said the Russians are closing in 
on our lead in some fields and increasing 
their own lead in others. Responsible mem- 
bers of the Senate are now trying to find out 
just where we do stand. 

The public knows there must be a gigantic 
program of some kind going on. Large 
numbers of people are being hired; loud test 
explosions are heard in the proving-ground 
areas, but the whole operation is strapped 
in by an official public-relations policy which 
is a heritage from wartime censorship. No- 


body confirms and nobody denies. 
Yet there are some things that can be told, 
and some questions that should be answered. 
There have been various published esti- 
mates indicating that, by 1960 or earlier, the 
Russians may have intercontinental bal- 


listics missiles with thermonuclear war- 
heads. In my opinion, the Russians would 
then be in a position to destroy or blackmail 
this country unless we had similar weapons. 

Are we following a course calculated to pro- 
tect us from falling into this trap? The 
answer depends upon who is talking, and 
whom you believe. 

The business executives who run the Gov- 
ernment tell you in effect not to worry— 
your Government has the problem well in 
hand—and no changes are needed. 

The Nation’s greatest scientists, missiles 
engineers and military leaders—the Ameri- 
can professional team—say there is a great 
deal about our missiles picture to worry any 
American; that our ICBM effort is not under 
control and that, unless great changes are 
made in the program immediately, we can 
do nothing but lose to the Russians. 

You cannot believe both groups. They 
have nothing in common. There is no 
ground for compromise here any more than 
there is in running a race. Either you win 
it or you don’t. 

Three years ago, as the first civilian man- 
ager of the Air Force research and develop- 
ment activity, I chose to rely on the pro- 
fessionals. My experience during the 3 years 
that followed has only confirmed that choice. 

In the face of the deadlock between the 
scientists and the executives, it is only natu- 
ral to wonder where President Eisenhower 
stands. I believe the President’s advisers, 
who are not missiles experts, have given him 
only an incomplete picture of the crisis. 
His own broad policy thinking about mis- 
siles could put this country on the right 
track if his civilian deputies kept him accu- 
rately informed. 

To comprehend our danger clearly requires 
some understanding of the new family of 
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missiles weapons that generated this danger 
in the first place. There is literally no end 
to destructive applications of the jet pro- 
pulsion-missile principle. The press is full 
of reports about the development of missiles 
which are fired from the ground and aimed 
at enemy territory. We also hear about 
ground-to-aid missiles, the least effective of 
which is at least 10 times better than our 
most advanced antiaircraft guns. Other ac- 
counts report missiles that can be launched 
from submarines, from ships at sea, and 
even from mobile battlefield platforms. 
Some of these missiles breathe air. Others 
carry their own “air” with them. Some are 
short range—15 to 150 miles. Others are 
medium range, and still others are designed 
for great distances—5,000 to 6,000 miles. 

While every potential new member of the 
rapidly growing missiles family will repre- 
sent an important and valuable step in ad- 
vanced weapons, the ICBM is clearly of the 
highest priority importance. The United 
States is engaged in a truly massive effort 
with respect to missiles. But by itself a mass 
of effort is not enough. The mass must be 
organized and the effort must be selective. 

The reason for this is that, should the Rus- 
sians perfect an ICBM in operational quanti- 
ties, or even demonstrate it experimentally 
before we do, they will have the ability to 
hit our great Midwestern heartland with a 
weapon against which no defense is yet 
known. The only certain way to counter this 
kind of threat is to be able to fire, from our 
own independent bases on American soil, 
massive quantities of the same kind of 
weapon, capable of devastating an enemy 
as defenseless before it as we are. As long 
as we permit anything to interfere with 
the perfection of this weapon, we are like 
children making sling shots to repel an in- 
vasion from Mars. 

As a Nation, we are in this kind of peril 
because, for a generation or more, we have 
consistently failed to recognize the giant 
steps the Germans and Russians have been 
taking in missile development. After each 
hot and cold war, we have cut back on our 
research and development budgets. It hap- 
pened once again in 1953. These cuts were 
doubly disturbing to the scientific world, be- 
cause by now the technical horizons of the 
problem were rapidly receding and widen- 
ing. The inherent built-in complexities of 
the ICBM were mushrooming daily, invading 
almost every known realm of scienée. 

To get an idea of the kind of effort we 
should be making, imagine an ICBM travel- 
ing at speeds over 4 miles a second—coast to 
coast in less than 15 minutes; climbing 500 
miles into airless outer space; propelled 
by multimillion-horsepower plants; storing 
within its belly the very air these giant power 
plants must gulp to perform at all; controlled 
by a built-in electronic brain capable of 
making decisions in a ten-thousandth of any 
given second; able to withstand surface- 
friction heats so high that they vaporize any 
known metal. 

That is “The Beast.” It is the one weapon 
we need today, above all others. Can any- 
one doubt that the greatest scientific brains 
in the free world are needed for its creation? 

In 1953, the Air Force asked Dr. John Von 
Neumann, one of America’s most distin- 
guished scientists, now a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to head an ad- 
visory task force. The mission of the Von 
Neumann committee was to assist the Air 
Force in weighing the difficulties presented 
by the ICBM, to invent scientific shortcuts 
and solutions, and to come up with a practi- 
cal set of specifications designed to give us 
the weapon we need in the shortest possible 
time. 

This committee’s conclusions reflected no 
doubts about our technical competence to 
solve this problem. Many members of the 
committee had helped develop the atomic 
bomb. Hard problems were not new to them. 
They believed the quick completion of the 
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ICBM was well within the scope of America’s 
great scientific resources. 

What bothered the scientists was that in 
peacetime the cumbersome, time-consuming 
machinery of government could not be 
streamlined to permit the swift mobilization 
of the necessary resources. As a result, the 
committee’s most urgent recommendations 
were focused upon how to organize the effort. 

A unique and responsive machinery was 
organized quickly within the Air Force, un- 
der the brilliant leadership of Maj. Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever. His assignment was to 
see that the work got started and to make 
whatever modifications in approach he and 
Dr. Von Neumann’s adyisory committee 
deemed necessary to bring off a test firing of 
the ICBM as soon as possible. General 
Schriever’s project was therefore assigned the 
highest priority within the Air Force. 

General Schriever immediately recruited 
Dr. Simon Ramo and Dr. Dean Wooldridge 
(who had also served on the Von Neumann 
committee) as his technical advisors and to 
help him secure the best scientific brains in 
America to work on this project full time. 
In complexity, General Schriever’s job was 
much like the atomic bomb development; 
and in the beginning, he and his unusually 
fine organization were able to make dramatic 
progress because they were organized to make 
quick decisions. 

The spirit we achieved in the Manhattan 
project, which gave us the A-bomb, was that 
the small problems about men, material, 
buildings, machine tools, and. money were 
not to be allowed to block progress in any 
way. An environment was created in which 
all levels of management were encouraged to 
use their best judgment, to make quick de- 
cisions and to go ahead. The penalties for 
obstructing progress were severe. The same 
kind of spirit, the same sense of urgency, the 
same ability to get on with the job, are 
needed for a successful ICBM effort. 

General Schriever’s project had begun to 
breathe that way. In addition, the project 
was slated to graduate from No. 1 priority 
in the Air Force to the Nation’s No. 1 pri- 
ority. This, in fact, happened. But a lot of 
other things began to happen too. Unfortu- 
nately for the budget-controlled Secretary 
of Defense, the ballistics-missiles race with 
the Russians could not be deferred. This 
weapons revolution had a new character and 
a new dimension. As national recognition of 
the importance of the missile mounted, with 
its implied threat of unbalancing the budget, 
the Secretary of Defense was faced with his 
first major dilemma. Could the country af- 
ford this program or should it be deferred? 

The Secretary of Defense decided that the 
venture was vital and that it could not be 
deferred, but the only way it could be 
financed without unbalancing the budget 
was to limit expenditures on other planned 
defense programs, 

Air Force dollars for the program became 
plentiful, but since the total level of the 
Air Force budget was not materially in- 
creased, those dollars had to be made avail- 
able through many sacrifices, including one- 
shot savings projects, reduction in planned 
procurement of jet aircraft and postponing 
the modernization and building of vitally 
needed new air bases. General Schriever 
and his organization were able to carry on, 
with the Air Force supporting the enor- 
mously expensive ICBM effort at this great 
and dangerous sacrifice. 

Then the Army and Navy suddenly began 
to recognize the importance of the ballistics 
missile in their future. Both services imme- 
diately embarked upon a vast competition 
to get into the ballistics missiles act. 

Each assigned its own highest priority to 
whatever ballistics-missiles projects it 
wanted to develop. And in a brief time, 
numerous hew and different missiles projects 
sprang into being. None of these duplicated 
the ICBM. They were designed, rather, ta 
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produce either an intermediate-range mis- 
sile or a variety of short-range missiles. 
But the Army an@ Navy were also required 
to rob their existing programs in order to 
finance new missile weapons. Not content 
to play second fiddle to the Air Force, the 
other services insisted upon and received 
the highest nationa! priority for each of their 
own intermediate-range  ballistic-missiles 


’ (IRBM) projects. 


The ICBM, the one weapon we desperately 
need, was now in competition for the Na- 
tion’s resources with many little brothers 
and sisters at the family table. And every- 
one was entitled to be served first. To make 
matters worse, the services then generated 
ether phantom or study missiles programs. 
These don’t yet enjoy the same top priority 
as the earlier programs do, but they are 
fighting hard for equality of treatment and 
no one will be too surprised if they win. 

As if there were not enough clamoring 
mouths all demanding preferred treatment, 
the Secretary of Defense approved and the 
White House announced that a satellite 
would be launched in 1958 during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. This also, of 
course, is a top-priority project. 

The Secretary of Defense has explained this 
rash of new programs, actual and pending, 
as a logical way to provide competition, de- 
signed to create a better product. Maybe 
you get a better product by creating a free- 
for-all. If so, tt is a brandnew way to stimu- 
late scientific invention. 

Competitive interference was inevitable, 
of course, and it soon became apparent to 
a}] three services that rivalry and duplication 
were creating enormous confusion. None of 
the services really knew what its mission 
was or what its final role was going to be 
in the missiles program. Opinions were 
naturally voiced that a fourth armed service 
should be established to develop and use 
these missiles. Those opposed to this idea 
said that each service should be assigned its 
own part in the development and ultimate 
use of the new weapons. The resulting argu- 
ment should have been decided early by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of De- 
fense, but the answer to this pressing prob- 
lem was to defer making any decision at al). 
The whole fundamental question of roles and 
missions was left for decision at some future 
date. 

Having given his blessing to this ecompeti- 
tive scramble, the Secretary of Defense had 
to create executive and administrative 
mechanisms to monitor the claims and 
counterclaims of the competing services, and 
to control at least the more obvious dupli- 
cations of effort. Moreover, someone had to 
see to it that the intense rivalry between the 
services would not result in each one lower- 
ing its own iron curtain to conceal its tech- 
nical achievements from the others; unfor- 
tunately, interservice rivalries work that 
way. 

But in the face of violently conflicting in- 
terservice claims, contradictory reports and 
confusion concerning achievements, the Sec- 
retary of Defense avoided another question: 
Should he concentrate all missiles authority 
in one office or in one individual? His first 
answer was to generate an appalling series of 
committees from each of the separate 
services—plus his Own office. These commit- 
tees were all composed of people who had 
other major jobs to perform and who, there- 
fore, could devote only part time to the prob- 
lem of managing a by-now unmanageable 
missiles program. 

COMMITTEES, WATCHDOGS, AND MONITORS 

MOVE IN 


None of the members of any of these com- 
mittees are missiles experts. Realizing this 
fact, and being aware of his own individual 
part-time limitations, each committee mem- 
ber quickly appointed a deputy who (while 
also having a full-time job himse]f) could 
spare more time than his superior. This 


resulted in a group of phantom subcommit- 
tees to sharpen up the problems, and to 
present them to the major decision-making 
committees. None of the members of these 
phantom committees are missile experts. 
Most of them are not engineers. 

General Schriever’s once fine organization, 
streamlined in the Manhattan spirit to make 
quick decisions and get on with the job be- 
came hopelessly lost among coordinating 
committees from the other services, scien- 
tific advisory committees from the other 
services, Bureau of the Budget watchdogs, 
monitors from the Department of Defense, 
representatives of the National Security 
Council, and additional committees and sub- 
committees. In fact, General Schriever's or- 
ganization was forced into doing everything 
but getting on with the vital business of 
making that one piece of hardware—the 
ICBM. 

Yet today Washington’s business execu- 
tives continue to tell our people that the 
missiles program is well in hand—and there 
is no cause for worry. Only recently the 
Secretary of Defense installed an able chem- 
ical industrial executive as a special assist- 
ant for  ballistics-missiles development. 
His job was described to the press as a mis- 
giles ezar. But there never was and never 
wil) be a svecial assistant who could get all 
these committtees and subcommittees to re- 
solve their disputes overnight and then act 
in unison on a continuing day-to-day basis. 

Having served as a special assistant for 
2 years before being appointed an Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force by the President, 
I know that a special assistant just does 
not have enough basic responsibility and 
authority to resolve the interservice bal- 
jistics-missiles snarl in time to beat the 
Russians to the ICBM. 

How can all this happen, many eitizens 
will ask, when the President is himself a 
great general? It happens because, in areas 
of new technology, the communications sys- 
tem he relies on simply isn’t working. 

I am convinced that the President has 
not been given a clear picture of the bal- 
listics-missiles crisis. Here are some of the 
things he might ask, for clarification and 
for the safety of our country: 

Why did it take from August to November 
to make a decision to proceed with the med- 
jum-range missile? Why is the present or- 
ganization so filled with committees? Why 
wasn’t one man put in charge of the entire 
program at an early stage? Why was just 
another special assistant belatedly ap- 
pointed? Won't interservice rivalries and 
the multiplicity of programs result in a 
slowdown in ICBM progress? Why isn’t the 
ICBM given a clear top priority over other 
missiles programs? 

What the program desperately needs is 
this: 

1. The appointment of a missiles bess. In 
my opinion, he should be a Presidential ap- 
pointee, reporting directly to the Secretary 
of Defense, and with him. directly to the 
President. He should be approved by the 
Senate. This missiles boss needs to have the 
power to solve all missiles problems as they 
arise, and to determine how missiles appro- 
priations are to be spent. 

2. After eliminating needless duplications, 
the missiles boss and his organization must 
assign an order of priority to each of the re- 
maining programs, with the ICBM given first 

lace. 

. 3. The role and the mission of each of the 
services with respect to each of the programs 
should be clearly defined. Once definition 
has been achieved, assignment of respon- 
sibilities can be made intelligently to the 
appropriate services, in terms of their own 
functions in any future war. 

4. The Congress should enact legislation 
giving the missiles boss and his organiza- 
tion fresh money with which to work. This 
would put a prompt end to the tragic Peter- 
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to-pay-Paul robberies now depleting the 
operational capabilities of al] the services. 
In giving the missiles boss and his organiza- 
tion fresh money, Congress should place these 
funds in a separate category and exempt 
them from the normal controls and restraints 
governing the spending of defense dollars in 
peacetime. 

5..A separate congressional watchdog 
committee (like the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee) should be formed to monitor 
these funds and the progress being made 
through their use. 

Time is short. Action is required now, 
by the President and the Congress. Com- 
pared to what otherwise may befall us, Pear} 
Harbor could seem like child’s play. 





The Case for Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently, in Washington, Mr. J. D. Zeller- 
bach, chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development, delivered an ad- 
dress before the National Conference on 
International Economic and Social De- 
velopment. 

Mr. Zellerbach is one of the leading 
industrialists of the United States, and is 
a very clear thinker. He made a speech 
which is certainly provocative of 
thought. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CASE FOR FOREIGN AID 


Those of us here today undoubtedly share 
many basic beliefs about the world outside 
the borders of our country. 

We believe that our destiny is intimately 
wound up with the destinies of those mil- 
lions abroad who only now are beginning to 
experience national independence and indi- 
vidual freedom. 

And we realize, I think, that the job of 
keeping freedom a strong and growing force 
in the world is a long, hard job. That there 
are no short cuts around perseverance; no 
blueprints to tell us what to do. The job 
cannot be mechanized. 

These thoughts are always in my mind 
when I think of foreign aid. I’m sure most 
of you will not find them exceptional. Yet 
we meet at a time when all signs indicate 
that the public at large is losing sight of 
the importance of foreign aid—is becoming 
impatient with the idea. Politicians, versed 
in reading public opinion, are finding it no 
longer pays to endorse foreign-aid programs. 
Foreign aid is out of fashion, so to speak. 

I believe these are indications of a genuine 
lack of understanding—warnings that you 
and I and others in a position to influence 
public opinion have not been getting: the 
case for foreign aid across to the people of 
this country forcefully enough. 

I want briefly today to sketch that case 
as I see it—to show why I think foreign aid 
is not only important but is more important 
today than it has been since the early days 
of the Marshall plan. 

When we talk about foreign aid today 
we talk mostly about helping the newly in- 
dependent countries of Asia, the Middle 
East, and Afriea with their economic de- 
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velopment. After all, it is in these countries 
that the issue between freedom and Com- 
munist tyranny is hottest today. The case 
for foreign aid must stand or fall on the 
promise such aid gives of tipping the balance 
in freedom’s favor in these countries. 

I think the cause of freedom—and there- 
fore of the security of western civilization— 
is helped three ways by aiding these coun- 
tries with their economic development. 

First, in many countries such aid encour- 
ages national leaders who are experimenting 
with democratic forms of government and 
with the values of individual freedom and 
justice. We may not like the policies these 
leaders adopt from time to time at home 
or abroad. We may not be able to sign 
them up in a military alliance. But none 
of these drawbacks is one whit so impor- 
tant as the fact that today in some parts 
of the world men from nonwestern societies 
are championing concepts of freedom and 
democracy—seeing if they can make them 
take root outside of the Western World. 

The job these leaders are trying to do 
is as herculean as it is historic. They are 
trying—sometimes hesitantly, sometimes 
awkwardly—to marry an essentially western 
concept of individual justice with a revived 
and revitalized pride in their own ancient 
and honorable cultures. And they are doing 
this in the midst of apalling poverty. 

To have any chance :.f success these 
leaders must first be able to offer their peo- 
ple the prospect of a better material life 
and one free from the stigma of political 
and social inferiority. People must have 
hope and dignity in order to practice free- 
dom and justice. We in the United States 


can participate in the process of provid- 
ing the economic base for a better material 
life; we can thereby increase the chances 
that freedom and democracy will take per- 
manent hold. Or we can stand aloof and 
leave the new leaders in these countries to 
struggle by themselves. 


We cannot deny 
them development, of course. They are 
going to get it one way or another. We can 
help—or we can stand aside and greatly 
increase the chances that development will 
come at the cost of freedom. 

The second reason for aiding these coun- 
tries with their economic development is 
much like the first. Whatever the aims and 
ideals of the new leaders, if we want to 
encourage the growth of freedom and de- 
mocracy, the best way—sometimes the only 
way—is to participate in economic develop- 
ment projects. For only by working side by 
side at common tasks with the people of 
these countries can we hope to influence 
their political development in ways com- 
patible with our own security and growth. 

Democracy and freedom are not market- 
able like soap. They aren’t preachable like 
communism. Unlike communism, democ- 
racy doesn’t prescribe a single dogma, a 
single way of life. Quite the contrary. Our 
values constitute a way of making it possible 
for different peoples and cultures to live 
together in peace and freedom. 

And the values of freedom and democracy 
can only be learned slowly. No one knows 
this better than those like Prime Minister 
Nehru of India and Prime Minister U Nu of 
Burma who champion these values in Asia 
today. No propaganda, no exhortations from 
afar will get them across. If we of the 
West are to help, we have to make contact— 
constant contact—with the people of these 
newly independent countries. There is no 
better way of making contact—often there 
is no other way—than by participating in 
economic development projects. 

These arguments in the case for foreign 
aid stress the political aspects of the se- 
curity of our civilization. The third argu- 
ment in the case is more a matter of eco- 
nomics. It is a fact that Japan and many 
of the nations of the Atlantic Community 
depend for their economic strength and 
heaith on the trade and raw materials of 
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these newly independent nations of the 
world. 

The oil of the Middle East is absolutely 
essential today to fire the industries of 
Western Europe. Markets in southeast Asia 
are absolutely essential if Japan is to avoid 
the twin dangers of starvation and Commu- 
nist absorption. The dollars that Britain 
earns from sales of Malayan rubber are 
absolutely essential to the viability of the 
world’s largest single area of free trade, the 
sterling area. A crisis at any of these points 
would disrupt the unity of the Atlantic 
Community—and of the West with Japan. 

The United States, too, is increasingly de- 
pendent on an expanding world economy— 
particularly for raw materials. And as eco- 
nomic development proceeds there will be 
new markets for American business—mar- 
kets which will contribute to our growth and 
prosperity. But some, I think, tend to over- 
emphasize these points. The case for for- 
eign aid is based primarily on our political 
interests so seriously challenged by commu- 
nism, today—on the need to encourage those 
experimenting for the first time with indi- 
vidual freedom and democracy; on the need 
to maintain constant contact with the peo- 
ple of the newly independent countries; and 
on the need to safeguard the economic 
strength of our industrial allies in Japan and 
Western Europe. 

These arguments don’t change with the 
zigzags of the Communist line, or with 
changes in poltical fashion here at home. 
They don’t change, because they are based 
squarely on long-range requirements of our 
own national security. 

Changes in Communist tactics do, how- 
ever, expand and contract the urgency of the 
case for foreign aid. And today I submit 
Communist actions are underlining the ur- 
gency of foreign aid more clearly than ever 
before. 

No one can deny now that milder winds 
are blowing from the Kremlin these days. 
But at best this is a mixed blessing. In 
place of the ruthless rigidities of Stalinist 
policy, we now have the ingenious flexibili- 
ties of peaceful coexistence. Stalinism is 
dead; but the Communist empire lives on. 

Just consider these events of the past 8 
months: 

Last September Czechoslovakia offered arms 
to Egypt in exchange for Egyptian cotton. 
The Soviet regime announced it would help 
build the Aswan Dam on the Nile. This was 
followed by the Khrushchev-Bulganin tour 
of India, Burma, and Afghanistan. In each 
country important economic agreements 
were reached—a trade pact and a steel mill 
for India—deveiopment goods in exchange 
for Burma's surplus rice—economic agree- 
ments with Afghanistan which come close to 
integrating that country into the Commiu- 
nist empire. 

These Russian moves were followed up by 
offers of aid and technical assistance to 
Middle Eastern countries in December and 
offers of trade and aid to Latin America, 
Pakistan, and Turkey in January and Feb- 
ruary. And as a backdrop for this diplo- 
macy, the 20th Communist Party Congress 
in Moscow rewrote the gospel according to 
Lenin: War no longer is supposed to be in- 
evitable and civil war is no longer necessary 
to establish Communist rule within a coun- 
try. Communists, according to the latest 
word in party doctrine, can come to power 
through parliamentary means—although 
this has never been done to date. And in 
doing so they should make common cause 
with Socialists and others. 

These are only the highspots. But even 
this list documents the vigor and ingenu- 
ity of Russia’s peaceful coexistence diplo- 
macy. The face of Communist colonialism 
today wears a benign smile; its hand is ex- 
tended in a gesture of help to all who want 
a better material life. 

Secure in our knowledge of the hollowness 
of Communist promises and the wickedness 
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of Communist aims, we of the West have 
no trouble assessing all these blandishments 
for what they are. We are tempted to rest 
the case merely by warning the rest of the 
free world to beware Communists bearing 
gifts. After all, what have we to gain by 
trying to out-promise the Soviet regime? 

Yet if ever it were dangerous to draw such 
a curtain of complacency around ourselves 
it is now. The desire for econmic develop- 
ment is the overriding passion in more than 
half of the world today. It makes the leaders 
of nations see peace where there is no 
peace. It makes them see friendship and 
independence where there is only deceit and 
slavery. To expect the leaders of the newly 
independent nations of Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East to resist the temptations of 
trying to do business with Soviet Russia 
is to ignore the facts of life in all of these 
countries. 

The cunning Soviet tactic of peaceful co- 
existence presents a tremendous challenge 
to our will and ingenuity today. And the 
acid test of this challenge is our willingness 
to draw on our material and intellectual 
resources to devise an effective program for 
giving genuine aid to the economic develop- 
ment of what we call the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The foreign aid bill now before Congress 
is the beginning of the administration's 
answer to this challenge. 

This bill does not anticipate any noticeable 
increase in expenditures on foreign economic 
aid. We should not confuse authorizations 
to spend money over a number of years with 
actual expenditures in 1 year. 

It is a matter of record that I and my col- 
leagues in CED think the United States 
should increase its annual investment in the 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. The free countries of Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, and Latin America could 
probably use effectively between half a bil- 
lion and $1.5 billion more in foreign develop- 
ment capital than they are now getting. I 
feel it is certainly in our interest to increase 
our annual expenditures in this field at least 
to some point between these limits. After all, 
these are sums that the $400 billion American 
economy can take very easily in its stride. 

But as a first step the administration's 
bill deserves our earnest support. There 
are two aspects of the bill which are worthy 
of comment: 

First, the President has asked for greater 
“flexibility” in tlfe use of foreign aid ap- 
propriations. It is important that he get it. 

Foreign aid money now is appropriated by 
function and area—that is defense support 
to be spent in the Middle East; development 
aid for Southeast Asia and so forth. These 
functional and area programs are drawn up 
about a year and a half in advance and, quite 
naturally, they very often fail to reflect the 
right balance in the need for aid when ap- 
propriations are finally made. 

The President already has some authority 
to shift funds around among different areas 
and for different functions. He is now asking 
for more—to be exact for authority to 
spend about $500 million in foreign aid funds 
where, in his opinion, the need is greatest 
at the time the money is appropriated. This 
is a useful step in the right direction. 

The pending bili also asks Congress to ap- 
prove a new procedure whereby Congress 
will have a chance to approve in advance of 
appropriations the suitability of certain long- 
— development projects for United States 
aid. 

Many of the development projects which 
we should be supporting cannot be completed 
short of several years—dams, road networks, 
harbor developments, water resource projects 
and so forth. Such projects might require 
a commitment from the United States to 
provide aid for several years running. In 
fact, however, the United States Govern- 
ment cannot make a binding commitment to 
give foreign aid longer than about 3 years. 
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Under the new procedure Congress would 
be asked to pass a form of resolution, taking 
note of a given project and endorsing its 
genera] qualifications for United States aid. 
This resolution would have no legal force. 
Any commitment the President might make 
would still be “subject to the willingness of 
the Congress to appropriate funds.” How- 
ever, such a resolution on the part of Con- 
gress would be an important aid to diplo- 
macy. It would help in negotiations with 
Joreign governments and it would help in 
cases where third countries or international 
institutions are participating in the project. 

This is also an important step in the right 
direction. 

The first priority now should be to main- 
tain foreign aid at least at present budgetary 
Jevels or above, with the addition of these 
new features requested of Congress by the 
administration. In this way we will not 
leave the field by default to the Soviet 
regime. 

Our second objective should be to reex- 
amine our approach to this aspect of our 
Toreign economic policy to determine wheth- 
er we are really devoting enough time, effort 
and budget to do the jeb effectively. As part 
of this reexamination, we should encourage 
the underdeveloped countries themselves to 
take more thorough inventories of their 
minimum and maximum investment needs 
so that we have a more accurate picture of 
the complete scope of the problem. 

We need today to revive something of the 
spirit and the imagination that went into 
the Marsha] plan. The system of mutual 
cooperation among all the participating 
countries, which was so important a feature 
of the Marshall plan, may yet have much to 
contribute in the underdeveloped areas. But 
the essence of the Marshall plan was a will- 
ingness to set the goals high and to devise 
effective methods to achieve them. That 
should also be our approach to this new 
challenge before us. I feel sure that a pro- 
gram of cooperation to achieve a better life 
in the new democracies struggling for their 
existence will get the generous endorsement 
of the American people. 





The Law of the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very fine edi- 
torial broadcast, entitled “The Law of 
the Land,”’ made over New York Station 
WMCA by Mr. Nathan Straus, president 
of the station, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Law OF THE LAND 
(Editorial broadcast over station WMCA by 
Nathan Straus, April 19, 1956) 

As this editorial is broadcast, a courageous 
man lies in a hospital bed, praying for the 
preservation of his eyesight, fighting against 
being blind for life. He was attacked and 
maimed because he dared to write and to 
speak the truth. This happened in New York 
City. 

At the same time, men are persecuted and 
attacked for speaking the truth as they see 
it in other parts of the country. Bitterness, 
man’s inbumanity to man, vengefulness, are 
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not confined to any part of our country. 
There are good men and bad men in every 
State and in every city and in every com- 
munity. It ill befits a New Yorker to speak 
in self-righteous tones about injustice to 
people of a darker skin color, while congested 
slums, occupied by Negro and Puerto Rican 
families, still disgrace whole sections ef our 
city. 

Nevertheless, without boasting of our own 
virtues in New York, it may reasonably be 
asserted that widespread intolerance and 
hatred of the Negro is a mental disease or 
kind of astigmatism that afflicts a greater 
proportion of the people in some Southern 
States than in our own State. 

Some scuthern newspapers attempt a de- 
fense of segregation and discrimination such 
as has not been attempted by any New York 
newspaper. 

An examination of southern newspapers 
reveals that all of the reasons advanced 
against integration in the public schools 
consist essentially of four basic arguments. 
These are: 

1. That integration is unwise now because 
the South needs time to prepare its people 
for such a fundamental step; 

2. That the unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court outlawing segregation in the 
public schools is uncenstitutional and, 
therefore, any State may nullify the edict 
by interposing its own authority. 

3. That the order to integrate the public 
schools at this time is politically inexpedient 
and must affect Democratic chanccs in the 
i956 presidential election; 

4. That segregation is justified by the doc- 
trine of white supremacy. 

It is true that integration is unwise now 
because the South needs time to prepare its 
people? Is it true that separation of the 
races is a way of life in the South, respected 
by both Negro and white citizens? Is it true 
that upsetting this traditional custom would 
inflame racial passions and endanger both 
races? 

There is no doubt that time is a universal 
healer. The fact is, however, that the South 
has had, not 1 year or 2 years to prepare for 
integration—it has had 90 years. And what 
has been achieved in those 90 years? The 
races have been separated at every possible 
opportunity and the discredited doctrine of 
racism has been perpetuated year after year 
and decade after decade, 

Moreover, the notion that violence will 
occur from integration is not necessarily 
true. There bas been integration in some 
southern border States, during the last few 
years, without explosive incidents. In 
Missouri, the schools—notably in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Springfield, and other cities— 
have shown steady progress under integra- 
tion. Today, 12 years after its initiation in 
St. Louis, integration is an established fact. 
The same is true of Washington, D. C., Mary- 
land, and Kentucky. 

In the capitol of the United States, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the New York 
Times, “7 days after the Supreme Court 
ruled that racial segragation in the public 
schools was unconstitutional, the District 
of Columbia had a pian for desegra- 
tion. * * * It acted with almost incredible 
epeed to revolutionize a school system that 
for more than 90 years had operated under 
acts of Congress that legalized segregation.” 
Now there are 147 schools with classes of 
mixed races. They contain all of Washing- 
ton’s 68,000 Negro pupils, outnumbering the 
white pupils nearly2to1. Fears that school 
integration under such conditions might be 
difficult have proved wholly unjustified. 

In West Virginia, Oklahoma, and, to an ex- 
tent, in other States, integration is going on 
successfully, with only temporary, localized 
set-backs. 

Actually, only five States, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina, have openly declared defiance. Any de- 
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lay granted to those States which have de- 
cleared they will resist the law of the land, 
will encourage lawlessness amongst those 
States that have indicated they will abide 
by the law and can serve only to encourage 
evasion. 

While complete equality, including inte- 
gration of the school system, will undoubi- 
edly take time, there is no evidence in his- 
tory or in Jaw that a policy or delay, linger, 
and wait will succeed any better in the future 
than it has in the past. 

What is the second objection raised against 
the Supreme Court decision? It is that the 
Supreme Court decision itself is unconstitu- 
tional, In the words of Senator EaSTLann, 
of Mississippi, southerners are obliged to 
defy it. 

This argument is an extension of the idea 
that the States are sovereign and can inter- 
pose their wil) against the Federal Govern- 
ment. The concept was resurrected from 
Civil War days by the Richmond News- 
Leader of Virginia, last November, in a se- 
ries of editorials. The word “interposition” 
now has become the rallying cry for all those 
who believe in Jim Crow. 

But not even southerners are in agree- 
ment on the doctrine. It has been branded 
as “legal poppycock” by Mississippi's Gov. 
J. P. Coleman. Tennessee’s Gov. Frank 
Ciement has refused to support it. Florida’s 
Gov. LeRoy Collins has stated that interpo- 
sition “would be the same as saying that, for 
limited purposes, we will secede from the 
Union. And that question has been settled, 
as we all well know.” 

Interposition was the subject of bitter dis- 
agreement in 1833 between John Calhoun 
and Daniel Webster. In the Senate in Feb- 
ruary of that year, Webster declared: “The 
right of State interposition strikes at the 
very foundation of legislative power of Con- 
gress. * * * It cannot make laws for the 
Union, if any part of the Union may pro- 
nounce its enactments void and of no effect. 
* * * J] maintain, therefore, that * * * the 
acts of Congress and the decisions of the na- 
tional courts must be of higher authority 
than State laws and State decisions.* * * 
Nullification is as distinctly revolutionary 
a& secession.” 

The great Chief Justice, John Marshall, 
in his opinion in the case of McCuiloch v. 
Maryland, said, on March 6, 1819: “* * * The 
instrument [the proposed constitution for 
the United States] * * * was submitted to 
the people. They acted upon it in the only ~ 
manner in which they can act safely, ef- 
fectively, and wisely, on such a subject, by 
assemblying in convention. It is true, they 
assembled in their several States—and 
where else should they have assembled? 
* * * But the people were at perfect lib- 
erty to accept or reject it; and their act 
was final * * *. The constitution, when 
thus adopted, was of complete obligation, 
and bound the State sovereignties * * *, 
The Government of the United States, then, 
though limited in its powers, is supreme; 
and its laws, when made in pursuance of 
the constitution, form the supreme law of 
the land.” 

We can dispose of the whole theory of 
interposition by this evidence that the high- 
est legal opinion, in the present and in the 
past, has held that the Government of the 
United States is supreme. 

The third argument advanced by the South 
to support evasion of the law is that it would 
be politically inexpedient to insist on inte- 
gration because it would impel the South 
to form a third party based on principles 
acceptable to the Dixiecrats. This is an 
argument of desperation rather than of 
reason. 

Actually, a third party would not benefit 
the South. On the contrary, it would render 
the Southern States politically impotent. 
Even the most rabid Dixiecrat knows that 
the progress of the South has been and is 
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today tied to the Democratic Party. Be- 
cause of seniority, Members of Congress from 
the Southern States hold the major com- 
mittee chairmanships. If the Southern 
States were to bolt the Democratic Party, 
such action would only serve to keep the 
Republican Party in power and lose for the 
South the great political influence it now 
wields in the halls of Congress. 

The fourth and final reason offered by the 
South to support its plea that segregation 
is justified is the assertion that the white 
race is superior to the Negro race. 

Thus under the banner of white suprem- 
acy, the South is successfully enlisting sup- 
port for a revival of the Ku Klux Klan and 
similar organizations. The so-called White 
Citizens Councils are conducting a campaign 
of fear and economic boycott against the 
Negroes. Even substantial business groups 
are being wooed. Along the countryside in 
the vicinity of Charleston, S. C., large black- 
boards confront the eye, sponsored by the 
junior chamber of commerce. They show 
lifelike replicas of school blackboards with 
this imitation military legend scrawled in 
white chalk “Remember Operation Black- 
board,” a reminder to white citizens to use 
every possible device to evade integration 
of the public schools. 

There is neither religious nor scientific 
sanction for the doctrine of white supremacy. 
All of the responsible religious leaders have 
emphatically denied the notion that God has 
given superior intelligence or superior virtue 
to the whites. Historically, Negroes have 
contributed materially to our civilization. 
Their achievements have been the more re- 
markable because of the handicaps of preju- 
dice and discrimination under which they 
have suffered. 

Today, no responsible scholar or scientist 
will claim that the white race is superior. 
All that is left in this doctrine of white 
supremacy is, therefore, unadulterated racial 
bigotry. Americans cannot honorably ac- 
knowledge or accept such a doctrine as a 
reason for evading the law of the land. 

If there is no such thing as white suprem- 
acy, how can we eliminate conduct based on 
this prejudice from the heart of the South- 
land? We cannot legislate an end to bigotry 
in the minds of men. But we can, at least, 
insist on compliance with the law of the land 
as set forth in a unanimous opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court. We can re- 
_fuse to participate in any device for evasion 
of the law. We can—and we must—insist 
that planks be incorporated in the political 
platforms of both political parties, demand- 
ing equal compliance with the Federal law, 
all of the Federal law, by all of the States 
of the Union—the South as weti as the North. 
To do less is to give greater consideration 
to those who practice discrimination than to 
those who suffer from it. 


Security for the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, yester- 
day was Rural Life Sunday. Rev. John 
F. Streng, D. D., of St. John American 
Lutheran Church, of Beatrice, Nebr., 
preached an appropriate sermon entitled 
“Security for the Land,” in which he 
dwelt upon the definite obligation for 
soil conservation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ser- 
mon be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Security ror THe LAND 
(Sermon by Rev. John F. Streng, D. D., St. 

John American Lutheran Church, Beatrice, 

Nebr.) 

(Text: Deuteronomy 6: 17-19.) 


Rural Life Sunday has become a time- 
honored institution and holiday in the 
church. The Hebrews in Old Testament 
times observed it with special care and con- 
sideration of God’s laws concerning the land 
and its products and preservation. God's 
original creation included earth and man, 
both made from dust. The firmanent on 
high, its countless galaxies of other worlds 
including sun, moon, and stars, were all 
made subservient to the good earth. In 
every land leaders have paused on certain 
days to remind the people of God's admoni- 
tion to cherish and care for earth which 
gives birth and nourishment. The Bible we 
have, tells us that God created man in His 
image, and the earth for man’s pleasant; and 
that man was to inherit the earth to the 
glory of God! Thus man's relationship to 
the soil is God-given and will never be 
changed. Productive soil is, together with 
the salvation of mankind, God's most won- 
derful gift. It is the one lifeline without 
which neither man nor animal can find food, 
clothing, and shelter. 


Virgin soil is a miracle of God’s creation, a 
mixture of rock, plants, animals, and tiny 
living organisms constantly changing, yet 
always lifegiving. God's immutable law 
that the soil shall never cease to bring forth 
life is man’s guaranty of divine favor, so 
long as man respects the soil. Down through 
the centuries man has not always dealt 
kindly with the soil, which because of man’s 
sin is equally under the sign of divine pun- 
ishment. Thorns and thistles were no part 
of God’s original plan in Paradise; but na- 
ture groans and travails under the awful 
curse of man’s sin. Man for selfish reasons 
sets aside God's law concerning birth— 
death—rebirth, when he employs sticks or 
stones, axes and plows, fire and water, to 
multilate God's land. Greed and neglect 
force land to deteriorate. Because man re- 
fuses to watch over it as a shepherd and 
steward, land is exposed to robbers and 
thieves, natural and artificial, and much 
good earth goes to waste. 


Soil conservation is God’s command. 
From Genesis to Revelations, the Lord con- 
stantly lays upon man’s conscience a per- 
sonal responsibility for the inheritance of 
the good earth, the cultivation of the land, 
and careful nurture of the same for the 
prosperity of posterity. Security of land and 
people lies not in weapons forced and forged 
from the soil’s minerals, but in God's benev- 
olent answer to the prayers and soil-con- 
servation practices of Christian people every- 
where. Soil stewardship is the most 
important law in God’s word next to soul 
conservation, A better understanding of the 
value of property and the eternity of divine 
laws will solve the problem of worldwide 
starvation. 

Man’s relation to his Creator is the same 
regardless of skin. Worn out, eroded land 
is a visible, tangible proof that man has re- 
fused to be God's helper, determined to live 
as he pleases. Soil is not just so.much 
dirt under our feet. It is a living, breathing, 
health-giving, life-sustaining creation. It 
can be either developed, destroyed or de- 
bauched. Wise and loving care will pre- 
serve it; ignorance and greed will ruin it. 

Soil conservation is the tried method of 
overcoming selfishness, and therefore, meets 
with divine approval. Jesus was always 
comparing the Kingdom of God with some- 
thing akin to the soil.. Thus the church’s 
message has always had the burden to 
stress God’s complete and irrevocable owner- 
ship of all in heaven and earth. Only love 
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for God and what is His can convert and 
change the human heart. The Church 
which the Bible calls God’s handmaiden 
and hired hand is committed to call atten- 
tion to the sin of soil exploitation. The 
Christian farmer isa Man of God. He knows 
that it is God’s will to use good soil prac- 
tices so that future generations may still 
enjoy the Lord’s_ land. As humble co- 
worker with his Creator, he studies soil 
economy, and helps his neighbor do likewise. 
The church has increasingly positively sup- 
ported all programs that conserve the soil, 
but she must leave actual practices to those 
who are called of God to farm. 

People are dependent upon the land passed 
on to them by their fathers. Each genera- 
tion has a peculiar responsibility. Jesus 
severely condemned the unfaithful servant 
who returned the unused talent he had re- 
ceived (St. Matthew 24: 14-30). The church, 
as one of the most respected institutions in 
every community, must analyze conditions 
affecting the welfare of the people. Accord- 
ing to statistics the United States popula- 
tion increases 9,000 per day or 3 million per 
year. Yet poductive areas are shrinking at 
the rate of 500,000 acres per year. More peo- 
ple must be fed on less soil; therefore soil 
conservation is a community enterprise. 
By fulfilling Jesus’ command: “Love thy 
neighbor,” genuine Christian brotherhood- 
and Christlike goodwill extend to the soil. 
Careful economic research shows that rec- 
ommended conservation practices increase 
production by 35 percent. Christian farm- 
ers are good citizens, good customers, good 
community builders. They pay their taxes 
and tithes regularly. They support unborn 
generations. They have the welfare of the 
entire Nation-at heart. They know that 
change from soil abuse to achievement 
means prosperity. Vast scars of maltreated 
nature must heal through vegetation. Land 
crying out in anguish, washing away in its 
own tears of torture, bleeding from merci- 
less gouging and gorging, can recuperate 
only through sympathetic soil surgery and 
eare. The cattle on a thousand hills enjoy 
God's green carpet of nature using its deli- 
cious food for man. A nation that is im- 
poverished through sterile land has stolen 
from God. We have a moral obligation to 
see to it that it may be well with.us on the 
land that the Lord our God has given us. 

Government has officially described a farm 
as a place of 3 to 4 acres, providing the 
annual value of agricultural products raised 
thereon as $150. What tremendous changes 
in farming many of us have seen in past 
decades. Today the size of the average Ne- 
braska farm is 471 acres, The average farm 
in the United States has 242 acres; that is 
104 acres more than in 1910. With rapid 
modern mechanization this trend continues, 
so that every farm journal emphasizes that 
the day of the small farmer, as we knew 
him, is limited. 

God wants to be good to all. No wealth 
eqn buy all the rain, no dictator can com- 
mand that rain fall only on his land. Both 
Old and New Testaments define stewards as 
such who hold in trust the possessions re- 
ceived from their Lord. We are responsible 
for the soil and its condition. County and 
State conservation groups and related proj- 
ects are proof positive that all citizens have 
a stake in every acre of land regardless of 
whether the courthouse records show that 
temporary title is vested in someone’s name. 
People pass on; but the soil remains. How 
glorious that in our day of frustration, sor- 
row, sin, temptation, and starvation, we live 
in a land where a goodly number of farmers 
are God-fearing men, who rear their family 
in the fear and admonition of the Lord. 
When the Lord decreed that man should 
have dominion over the earth He added the 
serious responsibility to cultivate and culture 
the soil. 

The church thanks God for youth educa- 
tion on farm and in school, preparing them 
for future contributions in conservation. In 
America alone, some 2 million 4-H Club 
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members, 300,000 future farmers, 2 million 
boy and girl scouts, 300,000 future home- 
makers, and scores of other organized youth 
groups are taught that conservation and 
good stewardship are a good way to keep 
America the land of the free and home of 
the brave. 


“Dig the ground and smoothly rake it, 
Plant the seeds with loving care; 

God's brigbt sun will shine upon them, 
God's warm rain will find them there; 
Carefully we'll watch and tend them; 
Soon they'll show their thankful heads. 
They will grow and bud and blossom, mak- 

ing flower beds.” 


Once upon a time God created a Garden 
in Eden; and when He comes again to judge 
the quick and the dead, each generation 
will have to account of its-season of culti- 
vation. Proverbs 24: 30-32, Job 12: 7-9. 
The thoughtful farmer will not plant seed 
that has not been. carefully screened and 
cleaned. So God cannot plant His word 
into a heart that will not be cleaned of evil 
habits. God’s word declares that man shall 
not reap good from malice, or righteous- 
ness from immorality, or love from hate. 
No one will draw out of God’s bank more 
love and trust and thankfulness than they 
invested in soil and soul. God declares 
that whatsoever a man sows, that shall he 
also reap. 

Seed, sower, and soil all are God's. He 
created a triple partnership of unique de- 
sign and no man can.dissolve it. Man can 
divorce himself from God’s laws but he will 
suffer for it. Today’s vast deserts are silent 
sandy monuments to man’s defiance of God’s 
laws. The earth suffers terribly under such 
abuse but @od will some day remove its tra- 
vail and restore it to its former beauty in 
Paradise. The best things in life are those 
nearest to us: the soil at our feet, the flower 
in the garden, the daily duties at hand, the 
health God gives us, and the path God has 
outlined for us. So we need not reach for 
the stars but do life’s common work as it 
comes. That will please God more than any- 
thing else and it will occupy our mind with 
noble thoughts. Amen. 





Progress in the Fisheries Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a problem which has always 
confronted the fisheries industry has 
been the matter of preserving the prod- 
uct between the time it is caught and the 
time it is subsequently sold to a con- 
sumer, 

One of the greatest advances toward 
the solution of this problem has been the 
development of a technique in which the 
freshest of fish is immediately prepared, 
fried, quickly frozen, and packaged for 
later sale and consumption. The tech- 
nique has made good fishery products 
available in every part of the Nation at 
all times, 

A part of the difficulty in the fish-stick 
business, as it is called, has been to estab- 
lish standards for the product. In this 
effort, the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of Interior and the De- 
partment of Agriculture have been of 
great assistance, The appreciation of 
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the industry was expressed in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Fisheries 
Institute in convention in Florida re- 
cently and embodied in a letter addressed 
to the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart, 
Assistant Secretary of Interior. The let- 
ter reads as follows: 

DEAR Mr. D’Ewart. At the closing business 
session of its recent convention, the National 
Fisheries Institute adopted a special reso- 
lution recognizing the splendid progress 
made in establishing grade standards for 
fishery products. We feel that this progress 
is considerable due to your efforts and the 
efforts of your assistants in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. It gives me sincere plea- 
sure, as president of the National Fisheries 
Institute, to convey to you the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas the National Fisheries Institute 
at its 1954 convention gave special recogni- 
tion to the problems of the infant fish-stick 
industry and the fish-stick committee was 
therefore created; and 

“Whereas the fish-stick committee late in 
1954 undertook to develop voluntary grade 
standards for frozen fried fish sticks and 
secured capable assistance from Fish and 
Wildlife Service technologists; and 

“Whereas the entire fish-stick industry, 
through the fish-stick committee, at the 1955 
convention requested the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to complete the development of 
practical grade standards and then to issue 
them on an official voluntary basis; and 

“Whereas, at the present convention, the 
Honorable Wesley A. DEwart, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has announced that 
official voluntary grade standards for fish 
sticks are to appear in the Federal Register 
within a few days: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Fisheries In- 
stitute in convention assembled at Miami 
Beach, Fla., April 18, 1956, recognize with 
gratitude the effective efforts of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Department of Agriculture 
in developing and establishing standards for 
grading fish sticks; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Department of the 
Interior, the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the Department of Agriculture be urged to 
continue the programs to develop standards 
as requested by the industry.” 

Please accept this resolution as a token 
of the gratitude of the entire fishing in- 
dustry. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK W. WILKISSON, President. 





Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the First 
Unitarian Church in Baltimore recently 
held a Woodrow Wilson Centennial Cele- 
bration at which remarks were delivered 
by Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, min- 
ister of the church; the Honorable 
Emory H. Niles, chief judge of the Su- 
preme Bench of Baltimore City; Gov. 
Theodore R. McKeldin, of Maryland; 
the Honorable Simon E. Sobeloff, Soli- 
citor General of the United States; and 
Dr. Carl B. Swisher, professor at the 
Johns Hopkins University. Their com- 
ments were eminently noteworthy and I 
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ask unanimous consent that they be in- 

cluded in the Appendix of today’s Rec- 

orD, notwithstanding the fact that ac- 
cording to an estimate by the Public 

Printer, the cost will be $294. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY Dr. W. WALDE- 
MAR W. ARGOW, MINISTER OF THE First UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, BALTIMORE CITY, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE WooDROW WILSON CENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION ON SUNDAY, APRIL 22, 
1956, AT THE CHURCH 


The First Unitarian Church of Baltimore 
City joins in this year’s centennial celebra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson with a special pride: 
it was during his postgraduate years at the 
Johns Hopkins University that he was a 
member of our choir, contributing generous- 
ly of his time and talent to our worship 
service. Therefore, in honoring him we hon- 
or ourselves. 

We have asked Judge Emory H. Niles, chief 
judge of the supreme bench of Baltimore 
City, to introduce our guest speakers because 
his father, Judge Alfred S. Niles, was a fellow 
student of Woodrow Wilson at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

REMARKS OF JUDGE’ Emory H. NILES, CHIEF 

JUDGE OF THE SUPREME BENCH OF BALTI- 

MORE CITY 


It is my privilege to introduce the distin- 
guished speakers who will address us this 
morning. 

They have come to honor Woodrow Wilson, 
one of the greatest men that America has 
produced. In doing honor to him they bring 
honor upon themselves and upon us. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to pretend 
that Governor McKeldin, Solicitor General 
Sobeloff, and Professor Swisher are strangers. 
The first two were born in Baltimore, and the 
third has lived in Baltimore for approxi- 
mately 20 years. All three have held public 
and private positions of high importance in 
the life of Baltimore, of Maryland, and of the 
United States, positions so important that 
they are well Known to most of you. I shall 
not, therefore, attempt to recite details of 
their careers. 

Governor McKeldin grew up in Baltimore 
and must have been in school here when 
Woodrow Wilson was nominated for the 
Presidency in the old Fifth Regiment Ar- 
mory in 1912. I suggest that he was too 
young to have actually attended a session of 
the convention. He is named for the great 
Republican President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
who was Woodrow Wilson’s greatest oppo- 
nent.. The Governor’s presence here today to 
pay tribute to Woodrow Wilson accords with 
our fundamental tradition that we are Amer- 
icans first and members of parties second. 
The Governor is not unknown to the mem- 
bers of this church, for he has spoken twice 
in this building during the last year. We 
welcome him again. 

The Solicitor General, Simon E. Sobeloff, 
is likewise a Baltimorean. He was a young 
man when Wilson was nominated, and I 
think it probable that he attended the ses- 
sions of the nominating convention. He 
has been city solicitor of Baltimore, and 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Maryland. From 1952 to 1954 he was chief 
judge of the Court of Appeals of Maryland, 
the highest judicial office in this State. He 
resigned that office only to accept the office 
of Solicitor General of the United States, an 
office which he now holds, and which may be 
described as that of the principal lawyer for 
the Government of the United States. He 
has been appointed by President Eisenhower 
to be a judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, but has not 
yet been confirmed. The reasons for oppo- 
sition to his confirmation do him honor, and 
I am sure that we who are present hope that 
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the opposition to his confirmation will be 
overcome, and that the principles for which 
he stands, and which we share, will be vindi- 
cated. 

Prof. Carl B. Swisher was born in West 
Virginia, and grew up there. Dr. Swisher 
has been a student and teacher of political 
science all his life. He was a member of 
the faculty of Columbia University until he 
came to Baltimore in 1935 as a member of 
the faculty of the Johns Hopkins University. 
He is now the Thomas P. Stran professor of 
political science. Although the professor- 
ship which Dr. Swisher holds cannot tech- 
nically be called that under which Woodrow 
Wilson studied while he was at Johns Hop- 
kins, it can fairly be said, I think, that Dr. 
Swisher is truly the successor of the pro- 
fessor under whom Woodrow Wilson took 
his doctorate here and an academic child of 
Wilson. Woodrow Wilson made his great 
contributions to scholarship in the field of 
American history and government. Dr. 
Swisher’s life has been spent on this subject, 
and his last book, which is entitled ““‘Theory 
and Practice of American National Govern- 
ment,” is reminiscent of Woodrow Wilson. 

Governor McKeldin will speak on Wood- 
row Wilson as statesman. Judge Sobeloff 
will speak on Woodrow Wilson as humani- 
tarian, and Dr. Swisher will speak on Wood- 
row Wilson as scholar. 

On your behalf I again express our thanks 
to them. 


REMARKS OF Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, OF 
MARYLAND 


Woodrow Wilson became a legend while he 
Was still alive. This is an unusual fate and 
proves that the man was a strong person- 
ality; but it is not altogether fortunate. For 
when a man becomes legendary the world be- 
gins to weave mythology about him. Friend 
and foe join to build up the legend, with the 
result that the plain truth becomes ob- 


scured and many years may pass before he 
is accorded his rightful place in histsory. 
Even today, 32 years after his death, only 
@ reckless man will assert that he knows 
exactly where Wilson stands in the list of 


American statesmen. Some of the most im- 
portant ideas he introduced into our sys- 
tem of government have not yet been fully 
worked out. So as they succeed or fail under 
the test of time, Wilson’s rank will be some- 
what higher, or somewhat lower, than it is 
today. 

But there is no longer any doubt that his 
final place in that list will be a high one, so 
his statecraft is worthy of careful study by 
anyone interested in the science and art of 
government. For a long time the outlines 
of that statecraft were made obscure and 
uncertain by the dust of political combat. 
Details that seemed tremendously important 
at the time have now sunk into insignifi- 
cance. On the other hand, things to which 
nobody paid much attention at the time are 
now, 32 years later, seen to be of immense 
importance. 

For example, his announcement immed- 
lately after his first election that he pro- 
posed to be not only President of the United 
States but also the leader of his party, 
evoked little serious comment. Most people, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, simply 
said, Why not? After all, he was the party 
leader, so why not say so? It was nothing 
new. Theodore Roosevelt, before him, had 
certainly been a party leader, and Abraham 
Lincoln before Roosevelt, and Jackson and 
Jefferson before Lincoln. 

This reasoning ignores the psychological 
effect of bringing a thing into the open, 
whereby all subsequent generations must 
face it. We know now that Wilson’s pro- 
nouncement actually transformed the Presi- 
dency in important respects. I mention 
this, not because it tells us much about Wil- 
son as a statesman, but simply to illustrate 
how the perspective of more than 30 years 
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gives a different look to nearly everything he 
did, including more important things. 

Very little knowledge of history is needed 
to enable one to realize that the career of 
Wilson as a statesman is sharply divided 
by the year 1914. This was as unexpected 
by him as by the rest of the world, for no- 
body, not the most experienced and astute 
statesmen in the New World or the Old, had 
any real conception of what was coming. 
A great many people were talking about war, 
to be sure, but what they had in mind was 
at worst some such conflict as the American 
Civil War, which was a war of movement re- 
sulting in definite, measurable victory for 
one side. The inconceivably brutal and al- 
most static slaughter of the First World War 
was beyond imagination—and it was not 
imagined. 

Thus Wilson came to the Presidency under 
the impression that the utmost that would 
be required of him was a reformation and 
renovation of the system of government that 
had endured since 1789. 

For that task he was splendidly equipped. 
As a student of government he had no su- 
perior in this country and few in the world. 
But he was more than a student. He had a 
logical and resourceful mind, capable of see- 
ing the weak spot in the existing system of 
government and also Capable of devising 
ways and means of strengthening it—practi- 
cal ways and means, based on sound reason- 
ing, ways and means that would work. 

The excellence of the work done in the 
first 2 years of that adminfstration is a 
matter of history. The first income-tax law, 
the Federal Reserve System, the Smith-Lever 
Agricultural Act, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the Clayton Antitrust Act were all 
monumental achievements which stand to 
this day unchariged except as they have been 
expanded and strengthened. 

But the most that can be said of all this 
is that it was sound statecraft in the old 
tradition. It moved in the same direction 
that Theodore Roosevelt had been going 10 
years earlier. New conditions had imposed 
new methods, but the spirit of it all was 
identical with the reforming spirit that had 
animated the men who organized the Repub- 
lican Party 60 years earlier, and the aim of 
it was no more than to guarantee to every 
American citizen the rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit, of happiness. Had this 
been the sum of his achievements Wilson 
would have come down in history as a strong 
and able statesman, but in no way unique. 

It was when the world was riven asunder 
by the explosion in Europe that the situation 
was created that gave him a place apart 
from all his predecessors by compelling him 
to devise and practice a form of statecraft 
different from anything known in this or 
any other country. For the First World War 
literally demolished a world that had ex- 
isted ever since the reorganization of Eu- 
rope after the Dark Ages. Statesmen every- 
where had the very foundations of their 
profession blown from under them. Not even 
the Napoleonic wars made such a complete 
wreck of the fundamental principles of di- 
plomacy, government, and war. A large part 
of Europe was physically devastated, but all 
of Europe and most of the rest of the world 
was psychologically shattered. 

Every man charged with the conduct of 
public affairs had to reconstruct his system 
of ideas; but many of them built after the 
fashion of the poorer citizens of Rome after 
the fall of the empire, who constructed their 
houses with stones snatched from the ruined 
Colosseum. All over Europe men tried to 
reconstruct their national home with ideas 
taken from the fallen empires—and poor, 
and crooked and rickety most of them proved 
to be. 

One statesman only came forward in that 
emergency with plans for a completely new 
structure of the world, built with new ma- 
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terials. He was Woodrow Wilson, who per- 
ceived that the political philosophy of iso- 
lated nationalism had run its course and, 
like all outworn philosophies, was now most 
completely false in precisely those aspects 
that had once been true. This was an idea 
born of the stresses of the time, not inher- 
ited from the Founding Fathers of the Re- 
public. It could not be, for in George Wash- 
ington’s day nationalism was just beginning 
its triumphant career. 

It is true, of course, that the idea of col- 
lective security was not original with Wood- 
row Wilson, any more than the idea of the 
Declaration of Independence was original 
with Thomas Jefferson, or the idea that the 
world is round was original with Christopher 
Columbus. Nevertheless, Jefferson and Co- 
lumbus were great men because they gave 
force and effect to the idea. So did Wilson; 
and that was the element of greatness in 
him. 

Yet it was precisely at this point that he 
doomed himself to failure, for it was at this 
point that he broke the connection between 
his own mind and the prevailing thought 
of the time. We must remember that all 
his brilliant successes in domestic policies, 
although they were called innovations, were 
not in fact novelties but merely extensions 
of practices and ideas that had long been 
familiar to the American peopie. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System, for instance, was new 
in its structural details, but the idea of 
with the other memorable reforms. In do- 
an elastic currency was very old. So it was 
mestic affairs Wilson was a successful states- 
man not because he induced us to do things 
we had never thought of ut because he 
showed us how to do what we had long 
wanted to do. ¥ 

But the idea that the free nations are 
interdependent, that none can be secure 
unless and until all are secure, was a genuine 
novelty. It had not been true 50 years 
earlier. What made it true was a combina- 
tion of circumstances. For one thing, inter- 
national trade had developed until the pros- 
perity of each individual nation was tied in 
with the prosperity of its neighbors. For 
another, communications had developed 
until what was being thought and said in 
London and Washington was known within 
hours, possibly within minutes, in Peking and 
New Delhi. Finally, the science of warfare 
had developed until not merely soldiers, but 
every citizen of every belligerent had become 
part of its fighting forces. 

But when such great changes as these 
occur, the wisest men in the world do not see 
all their implications immediately and the 
mass of the people do not see them for years. 
Wilson himself did not see them in 1914. 
There is no reason to doubt that at the out- 
break of the war he really believed it was 
possible for this country to remain neutral 
and yet remain free. He did not voluntarily 
yield that belief; the facts simply smashed 
it down. 

However, he was the President, which is 
to say, he was the best-informed man in the 
country, possibly in the world. He knew a 
great deal that was not clearly apparent, 
often not apparent at all, to the general 
public. Some people say, in that case he 
should have informed the public, but that is 
nonsense; you can’t inform a hundred mil- 
lion people rapidly. You can tell them, and 
Wilson did tell them; but they are not really 
informed until they have not only heard the 
news but are convinced that it is true, and 
convincing people takes time. 

In this case there was no time. Some kind 
of war settlement had to be rmade then and 
there, for anarchy was marching hard on 
the heels of war. The question that Wilson 
had to answer in 1919 was this: Should he act 
on the truth as he knew it, but as most of 
the people did not know it, at risk of losing 
his leadership and being repudiated; or 
should he act on outworn and false, but fa- 
miliar principles, thereby retaining his in- 
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fluence, but at risk of building a peace struc- 
ture on such rotten foundations that it would 
certainly fall down within a few years? Es- 
sentially this meant, should he act in behalf 
of Wilson, the man, or should he act in 
behalf of the country and the world? 

He chose to act for the country and the 
world; and that made him a great man. 

It is true that he failed. The world did 
not build on the foundation that he laid, 
and the peace did fall down within 20 years. 
It is true that he contributed somewhat to 
his own failure, partly by mishandling men 
and misjudging events, partly because he 
collapsed physically. But the failure of the 
peace treaty and the League of Nations was 
not the final test of the statesman. That 
test came when he was called on to risk 
everything on adherence to what he knew 
was truth although others could not see it. 
In that test he did not fail, and so his great- 
ness has survived the ruin of all his hopes. 

I am aware of all the charges that have 
been brought against Woodrow Wilson. 
Some, but not all of them can be refuted, 
but at this moment I am not interested in 
refuting any. Grant that he was stubborn. 
Grant that he was arrogant. Grant that 
he was tactless and hopelessly deficient in 
the arts of conciliation and compromise. All 
this does not alter the fact that on the 
supremely important point he was right. 
This is his enduring honor. May I add, 
parenthetically, that it is also the great 
honor of certain of his political opponents, 
as, for example, William H. Taft and A. Law- 
rence Lowell, that they, keenly aware of all 
Wilson's faults, nevertheless saw that he was 
right on the main thing and supported him 
strongly. 

The whole story of Woodrow Wilson is one 
that discourages fainthearted men, and men 
eaten by personal ambition. There is no 
comfort in it for them, none at all. For 
the moral of it is that really great state- 
craft is highly dangerous to the statesman. 
It is on a lower level that men achieve daz- 
zling personal success—the level of extend- 
ing and improving, not building from the 
ground up. Washington, leaving the Presi- 
dency amid a storm of vilification and abuse; 
Lincoln, dead in the moment of victory; 
Wilson, broken and defeated in his supreme 
effort—these are typical of men so great that 
their true stature cannot be appreciated, or 
even seen, by their contemporaries. 

Yet if each of these is in some sense a 
tragedy, each is tragedy in the Greek man- 
ner, high tragedy that, while it arouses 
terror and pity, at the same time gives a lift 
to the spirit. You and I may know well 
enough that we cannot rival or even under- 
stand them; yet the mere knowledge that 
there have been such men refiects honor 
upon us all. Correggio, on seeing one of Ra- 
phael’s masterpieces, cried out, “And I, too, 
am a painter.” So you and I, looking with 
amazement at Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, 
may refiect, “And I, too, am an American” 
and be strengthened and emboldened by the 
thought. 

So in this, Wilson’s centennial year, I see 
little profit in speculation as to what might 
have been had he done otherwise, or had 
the wheel of fortune spun somewhat faster 
or somewhat slower. We need not distract 
our minds over what might have been; it is 
enough to know what was. It is enough that 
this American statesman boldly proclaimed 
the truth when to suppress it would have 
been more profitable; and so handed down 
to us the legacy of a great ideal. Thus he 
became one to whom we may apply the 
mighty eulogy in the Apocrrypha. 


“Let us now praise famous men, 
And our fathers that begot us. 
Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 
Men renowned for their power, 
Giving counsel by their understanding * * * 
Leaders of the people by their counsels, 
Wise and eloquent in their instructions * * * 
Their bodies are buried in peace; 
But their name liveth for evermore.” 
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REMARKS OF SIMON E. SOBELOFF, SOLICITOR 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


It is in accordance with custom, when a 
personality is to be honored and there are 
several to participate in the program, to dis- 
sect the subject into separate categories, as 
you have ordered today. Thus Dr. Swisher 
was given the assignment “Wilson the 
Scholar”; the Governor has discussed “Wil- 
son the Statesman,” and I am directed to 
speak of “Wilson the Humanitarian.” 

But in truth, Wilson was an integrated 
personality not readily divisible into unre- 
lated segments. His depth of insight and 
integrity as a scholar, his courage and de- 
votion to duty as a statesman are insep- 
arable from the qualities which may be said 
to exemplify his broad humanitarianism. 
In the rich tapestry of his eventful life these 
several strands are interwoven, and indeed 
they cannot be separated without losing the 
pattern of the fabric as a whole. 

Thus, when we examine his incomparable 
state papers, we behold at once the flower- 
ing of a lifetime of scholarship in history 
and political science and the practical wis- 
dom of a statesman; but these are illumined 
by his vision of the good life and an orderly 
world, and made dynamic by his ardent zeal 
for the welfare of his fellow men. 

Woodrow ‘Wilson’s humanitarianism was 
not the superficial, backslapping “hail fel- 
low well met” type, characteristic of so many 
in politics. He was, in fact, at times a bit 
austere and unbending, even harsh in deal- 
ing with people—a defect which hampered 
him—but he proved himself, nevertheless, 
a skillful administrator and negotiator. 

As president of Princeton, Wilson’s drive 
against the social snobbery of the college 
clubs is a reflection of his democratic con- 
cepts and so was his resistance to the domi- 
nation of wealthy donors in university 
affairs. Though unpopular in some quar- 
ters, the implications of these ideas were 
noted by the wider public beyond the campus 
and had not a little to do with his nomination 
as a candidate for Governor of New Jersey. 


There is not time this morning to dwell 
upon many facets of Woodrow Wilson's social 
thought, which are interesting and impres- 
sive even to these who may find themselves 
in dissent. Necessarily I limit myself to 
a single one, and even that can be dealt 
with only sketchily. It fell to Woodrow 
Wilson to lead this Nation in the First World 
War and to articulate its war aims. Of 
course, Wilson did not originate the idea 
of a League of Nations. The dream of peace 
and freedom, sometimes realized, too often 
rudely shattered, had been in the minds of 
men for centuries. It was Wilson’s great 
merit that he wrought mightily to convert 
the old-age dream into a durable political 
reality. 

The clarity and eloquence of his speeches 
resounded throughout the world, and he 
gave moving utterance to our deepest na- 
tional aspirations. He was more than a 
master of ‘the potent phrase; he possessed 
the vital spark of vivid insight. Pertaining 
to the assigned theme—wWilson’s humani- 
tarianism—the high purpose which he de- 
clared was not less than to put an end to 
war and make the world safe for democracy. 
It captivated multitudes in our country and 
everywhere. Scoffers and cynics slur and dis- 
parage such designs; others, borne down by 
the wearying weight of things, and their 
fiber spent, fall victim to apathy or despair; 
but it is precisely through such persistent 
moral and spiritual self-consciousness that 
man has risen as far as he has from primitive 
barbarism. Wilson became the symbol of 
the passionate hopes of the masses of men 
who believed with religious fervor that the 
League of Nations fashioned by Wilson, would 
free mankind from recurrent scourges of 
bloodshed and destruction. 

America was not yet ready to go the way 
Wilson pointed. Without the adherence of 
the United States the League of Nations was 
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doomed inevitably to failure, and after a 
few years of unhappy existence it gave up 
the ghost. Let philosophers of history carry 
on their fruitless debates as to whether, if 
the United States Senate had ratified the 
Treaty, the agony of a second World War 
and its sequels, which still oppress and baffle 
us, would have been averted. 

What of today? Are we in a better state? 
This is a time of conflict and confusion in 
which the deepest issues of the nature of 
man and the aims of his society are being 
debated. Cherished democratic ideals are 
under heavy assault and our basic assump- 
tions in respect to the freedom of the indi- 
vidual are being contradicted. The stress 
of this period makes it increasingly clear 
to all thinking persons that having won lib< 
erty, a nation cannot rest in the assurance 
that it may enjoy it without further care or 
effort. The defense of freedom is a perpetual 
struggle against dangers internal and ex- 
ternal. It is a problem that is never solved, 
a task never completed. The securing of free- 
dom is not the burden of courts alone, or of 
Congress alone, or of the executive branch 
alone, or merely of all departments of Gov- 
ernment together. The maintenance of free- 
dom is the responsibility of every citizen and 
requires not only abstract approval of the 
slogans of freedom, but devotion in our 
hearts to freedom’s cause and a determina- 
tion to live by its precepts. This calls for 
knowledge and understanding and unremit- 
ting alertness and sustained effort to oppose 
acts and usages that are destructive of free- 
dom. 

In the field of our foreign relations, we find 
in the United Nations that the veto power, 
as so persistently exploited and abused by 
the Soviet Union, has seriously impaired the 
United Nation’s effectiveness. Indeed, the 
organization has too often been converted 
into a forum for the conduct of the cold 
war, and we are bewildered by the erratic 
alternations of soft speech and extravagant 
vituperations, the sullen scowls and specious 
smiles of modern diplomacy. Even now, as 
the Near East teeters on the edge of war, 
with menacing possibilities for the peace of 
the entire world, the Soviet Union’s arms 
shipments to the Arab nations inexorably 
continue and the peril of a disastrous con- 
fiagration keeps mounting daily. The true 
meaning behind diplomatic language lies (if 
we may be permitted such a word) in a con- 
fusing obscurity. No wonder a spirit of deep 
apprehension prevails. 

Yet we are not resigned to utter pes- 
simism. We look-back to an early chapter 
in the history of our own Nation and take 
heart. Two years before our union of the 
Thirteen Original States was launched in 
1787, Thomas Paine, one of its promoters, 
hopelessly said, “made up as it is of people 
from different nations, accustomed to dif- 
ferent forms and habits of governments, 
speaking different languages, and more dif- 
ferent in their modes of worship, it woulda 
appear that the union of such people was 
impracticable.” History attests how wide 
of the mark Thomas Paine’s prophesy has 
been. : 

An so, despite difficulties and discourage- 
ments, our Nation, under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower, is not abandoning the 
struggle for a peace based on righteousness, 
but perseveres in the hope that in time mu- 
tual distrust and accusation will subside 
and an increasing measure of tranquility, 
freedom and justice be attained. Thus the 
President said in his San Francisco speech 
last June, “The munitions of peace are jus- 
tice, honesty, mutual understanding, and 
respect for others. So believing and so moti- 
vated, the United States will leave no stone 
unturned to work for peace. We shall re- 
ject no method, however novel, that holds 
out any hope, however faint, for a just and 
lasting peace.” And some months earlier, 
he declared in his address to the United Na- 
tions, ‘the United States pledges before you— 
and therefore before the world—its deter- 
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mination to help solve the fearful atomic di- 
lemma—to devote its entire heart and mind 
to find the way by which the miraculous 
inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated 
to his death, but consecrated to his life.” 

It would be pleasant to be able to report 
that more has been achieved but it would 
be calamitous to resign ourselves to accept- 
ing less. Our moral duty and our reli- 
gious command is to “seek peace and pursue 
it.” 

This is also the spirit in which Wilson 
labored and selflessly gave his last measure 
of strength. His grandest work did not at- 
tain success in his lifetime, but there is no 
dishonor in defeat where there is integrity, 
high principle and generous devotion to an 
exalted hurnanitarian aim. 

“The work of justice,” the prophet Isaiah 
has told us, “shall be peace; and the effect 
of justice quietness and assurance forever.” 
The eternal verity of this utterance is in- 
eluctable and a faltering mankind still 
gropes toward its full understanding. In 
the heat of controversy there is inevitable 
exaggeration of a man’s imperfections and 
limitations and a calculated disparagement 
of his better qualities, aims and deeds. After 
the lapse of a third of a century, however, 
such hostile detractions are muted and there 
is a softer, Juster, more discriminating ap- 
preciation of Wilson’s character and the 
grandeur of the ideai for which he strug- 
gled with unselfish heart. Today Wilson’s 
life is part of the national heritage all 
Americans hold in common. When mankind 
sees this righteous goal with brighter clarity 
the glory of Woodrow Wilson will shine; for 
his exceptional talents of mind and heart, 
his learning and his statesmanship con- 
verged in a magnificent humanitarian vision 
of a world at peace and united, not by fears, 
but by justice. 

REMARKS OF Dr. Cart B. SWISHER, PROFESSOR 
AT THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


It is a unique experience in American his- 
tory that in the planning of a memorial to a 
President of the United States, one-third of 
the time should be allocated to the subject 
as a scholar. Such an allocation is appro- 
priately made only in the instance of Wood- 
row Wilson. He has been our only professor 
in the White House. Thomas Jefferson, it 
is true, founded a State university, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The two Presidents 
Adams were men of great learning. Grover 
Cleveland had a post-presidential connection 
with Princeton University. And William 
Howard Taft was a professor at Yale Law 
School between his presidential period and 
_ his appointment as Chief Justice and as such 

he wrote a thoughtful book on the presi- 
dency. 

Of all our Presidents, it was only Wilson 
who began with a definitely scholarly career 
and pursued that career with such success 
that it might well have led him away from 
Government service rather than into it. Yet 
it is to be remembered that scholarship has 
many facets. There are in particular two 
types of emphasis. One emphasis is on the 
disciplined and meticulous collection of facts 
that have not been collected before, the ad- 
dition to the sum total of the knowledge 
of mankind. The other is the play of the 
processes of thought upon facts in such a 
way as to illuminate their meaning. Both 
types of scholarship are needed, and the two 
are needed in combination. Wilson com- 
bined the two types, but his emphasis was 
always on the second. He was never inter- 
ested in facts for the saxe of facts alone. 
He was not a collector or an antiquarian. 
But from earliest boyhood he was interested 
in men and their history and in the discovery 
of the meaning of history, with particular 
emphasis on the history of governments. He 
read not merely to know but to understand. 
Ray Stannard Baker, author of Wilson’s mul- 
tiple volume biography, quotes Wilson the 
college student as Warning against cramming 
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into one’s head too many ideas of other men 
lest there be not enough room for thoughts 
of one’s own. He studied in order to under- 
stand and to develop his own ideas, and he 
developed ideas not because his aim was ab- 
stract thinking but because from early life 
he expected some day to be a statesman. 
“The Senator from Virginia,” he signed him- 
self once upon a time when in college. The 
purpose of scholarship, or of Wilson’s per- 
sonal scholarship at any rate, was statesman- 
ship. 

For all the help that he may have received 
along the way from dedicated teachers, Wil- 
son seems not to have been outstandingly 
the product of any one of them. He used 
them, as it is indeed the function of teach- 
ers to be used, but he operated under his 
own dynamics and with his own sense of 
direction. The one person of predominant 
scholarly influence in his life, it would seem, 
was his father, a Presbyterian minister, from 
whom he imbibed a deep sense of moral val- 
ues and high standards of literary perform- 
ance: As a college student at Princeton it 
seems to have been a group of choice fellow 
students who served as friends, foils in de- 
bate, and sources of ideas, rather than teach- 
ers or administrators. When a college senior 
he wrote a paper on “Cabinet Government in 
the United States, which was published, 
ironically, under the editorship of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, he ‘spake as one having au- 
thority.” He sized up the separation of pow- 
ers in the United States, he found it wanting, 
and in ringing tones he proclaimed its de- 
fects. He admired the writings of distin- 
guished Englishmen such as Edmund Burke 
and Walter Bagehot and accepted many of 
their ideas, and at a later date at the Johns 
Hopkins University he enjoyed the lectures 
of James Bryce, another Englishman who 
told the American people much that they 
needed to know about their own Govern- 
ment, but in essence, even as to these men, 
his thinking was his own. He was an inde- 
pendent scholar on his way to service of the 
state. o 

Wilson studied law at the University of 
Virginia not because he wanted a conven- 
tional law practice but because he believed 
the law the appropriate route to statesman- 
ship. He was frankly bored with much of 
the mass of material he had to memorize to 
get a degree and to secure admission to the 
bar but he did the work with the long-range 
goal in mind. He began practice in At- 
lanta—or at any rate he opened an office 
there. But in addition to the difficulties of 
most young lawyers in building a clientele 
he had the handicap of not being vitally 
interested in his profession for its own sake. 
As the public continued to ignore him he re- 
thought his life plan, admitted the fact that 
he was far more interested in the living ideas 
of history and political science than in petty 
legal controversies which would for long 
constitute the grist of his practice, and de- 
cided to go back to school. 

So it was that in 1883 Wilson became a 
graduate student in history and political 
science at the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, a unique graduate institution 
then only 7 years of age. There with a small 
group of able teachers and a unique group 
of fellow students he resumed his story of 
American history and American govern- 
ment. While a student he wrote and read 
to seminars the Chapters of what was per- 
haps his most distinguished book, Congres- 
sional Government. With keen powers and 
great self-assurance he exposed the opera- 
tions of Congress as work bogged down in 
committees and as leading politicians deter- 
mined the nature and extent of the legisla- 
tive grist. Here again, as the kind of stu- 
dent every graduate school longs for, it ap- 
pears that he gave intellectual leadership 
to a greater extent than his acceptance of 
leadership from others. He continued to 
recoil at requirements laid upon him by 
others. He wrote no doctoral dissertation as 
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such and seems to have been determined 
not to write one. When after 2 years at 
Johns Hopkins he left to teach at Bryn 
Mawr, it required persuasion from his wife 
and from his Johns Hopkins teachers to get 
him to present his Congressional Govern- 
ment as his dissertation and to return to 
Baltimore to take the dreaded examinations. 
He of course came through with flying colors 
and ended up a Ph. D. almost in spite of 
himself. It is of note that while teaching 
full time at a number of other institutions 
he returned to Johns Hopkins for a part of 
each of 10 years to lecture where he had 
been a graduate student, receiving in the 
beginning the munificent sum of $500 for a 
series of 25 lectures. 

Bryn Mawr, where he had his first teaching 
appointment, seems to have been regarded 
from the beginning as but a temporary stop. 
There he could teach only women, and in the 
teaching of women he saw little to be gained 
in his struggle toward statesmanship or the 
teaching of prospective statesmen. His next 
stop was Wesleyan University, in Connecti- 
cut, where he enjoyed the experience of 
teaching men. But it was the call to Prince- 
ton, his college home, that placed him com- 
pletely in his academic element. It was dur- 
ing the years from 1890 to 1902 that he 
developed at Princeton his reputation as a 
lecturer and wrote most of the books that 
stand as his scholarly monument. He was 
still, or perhaps increasingly, the man of 
ideas. He continued to perfect his literary 
artistry, with hopes on the part of his wife, 
indeed, that he would seek a predominantly 
literary career. Although he was immensely 
popular with students, his popularity was 
primarily as a lecturer rather than as a tutor 
and close associate. He was so sensitive to 
any kind of imperfect performance that he 
found the reading of student papers ex- 
tremely painful. He was at his best in the 
organization and delivery of lectures with 
all the finesse of which he was capable. 
Among his books, including a biography of 
George Washington, Division and Reunion, 
The State, and others, we find further ex- 
amples of his intellectual performance. His- 
torians complained of him that they con- 
tained not so much history as what Woodrow 
Wilson thought about history. It is true in 
general that they represented appraisals of 
history rather than collections of historical 
facts not hitherto assembled. It is also true 
that today they are for the most part period 
pieces rather than volumes in current use. 
As themselves a part of the everflowing 
stream of American history, nevertheless 
they have a value and a significance not to 
be attributed to the works of other and more 
pedantic historians who then criticized him. 

By 1902 Professor Wilson’s prestige was 
such as to make him the logical selection of 
the presidency of Princeton. At this time, 
in directing the course of a great university, 
he entered in earnest on a career of active 
statesmanship, even though statesmanship 
in the specialized field of scholarship. At 
this point the important materials begin to 
fall within the jurisdictions of Governor Mc- 
Keldin and Judge Sobeloff, who have spoken 
before me. Suffice it in large part to say that 
the qualities that had been developing over 
long years of teaching and writing came more 
and more into fruition. He fought for high 
intellectual and ethical standards, and with 
the aristocracy of his earlier training he re- 
fused to “suffer fools gladly,” whether in 
matters of university finance, the social or- 
ganization of the university community, or 
in scholarship. He found low-level acad- 
emic politics as painful as he had found im- 
mature student performance. He fought to 
make Princeton the great university it was 
capable of becoming, and he never fully 
understood how trustees and deans and 
faculty could operate on a lower level. The 
fact that in important matters some of 
them temporarily defeated him made him 
willing to look toward farther horizons and 
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lead to his election first as Governor of New 
Jersey and then as President of the United 
States. 

While it is true that Woodrow Wilson was a 
scholar in the presidency, it is also true that 
he had first been a statesman in scholarship. 
In Washington he was uncomfortable with 
the rough-and-tumble, no-holds-barred 
type of politician he met in many posts. He 
could denounce a group of United States 
Senators as “a little group of willful men” 
without sensing the nature of their willful- 
ness or developing adequately the means of 
dealing with it. Himself a man of ideas and 
ideals, he could not effectively operate with 
men who could not rise to his dimension. 
Yet to an amazing degree he made his ideals 
live for the American people and gave ideal- 
istic leadership when war provided one of 
the major crises of our times. True, he had 
vision of world unity and consequently of 
world peace beyond the range of the great 
body of human imagination. A point was 
reached at which the weariness of the people 
with idealistic strain, the cupidity of politi- 
cians seeking selfish advantage, and indeed 
his own inability to implement adequately 
his own idealism led to political defeat. But 
as we see it now the cause on which he had 
embarked was not one to be achieved merely 
by the ratification of a treay and the support 
of an organization. We now see that minds 
throughout the entire world had to under- 
go changes and require decades, rather than 
months or years, before effective unity could 
be achieved. If Wilson failed, he neverthe- 
less gave a tremendous impetus to the kind 
of shift in attitude that must take place if 
mankind is to survive. 

A final word as to this scholar who became 
President, this professor in the White 
House. His was a great democratic ideal, 
the ideal approximating that of Lincoln, 
from whom in many ways he differed greatly 
but whom he greatly admired. Wilson was 
in every sense an intellectual aristocrat. To 
some his aristocracy seemed to reach the 
point of arrogance and to be devoid of that 
quality of humility that is essential to genu- 
inely democratic performance. When we 
reach this point in our analysis we need to 
resort to careful definition of terms, and on 
this occasion there is inadequate time for 
defining them. Certain it is that Wilson was 
incapable of becoming the kind of politician 
who measured democratic sentiment merely 
by keeping his ear to the ground. He sought, 
instead, to mold and develop that sentiment 
by his personal example and by the per- 
suasive statement of high ideals. Whence 
came those ideals which he sought to incul- 
cate? For all his want of ability to assume 
an ear-to-the-ground posture I should hesti- 
tate to say that the ideals were not the 
major undertones of American sentiment, 
undertones that needed to be brought to the 
fore by means of artistic and persuasive 
statement such as that of which Woodrow 
Wilson was capable. If he at times guided 
by an eye turned inward rather than by an 
ear turned groundward, it would not seem 
inappropriate to suggest within the walls of 
this sanctuary that the mystic elements of 
inner communion may at times provide a 
better guide to the deeper spirit of man- 
kind than the crasser techniques of public 
soundings. 

However that may be, it was in his ideal- 
istic leadership.as President that Wilson ful- 
filled his life both as a scholar and as a 
statesman. Wilson the man was greater 
than any of the books that he wrote. His 
books were stepping stones and not ends in 
themselves. It was as t and as the 
advocate of world union for the sake of world 
peace that he wrestled with possible achieve- 
ments greater than himself. Here it was 
that he wrecked himself upon life. Here, 
for all the appearance of failure, is the 
measure of the aspiration and of the inner 
greatness of the man whom we commemorate 
on this occasion, 
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Constitutional Means Available for 
Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr.-ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include, by request, the following letter 
from Mr. P. E. Thompson, Spencer, N. C., 
addressed to the editor of the Salisbury 
Post, Salisbury, N. C., entitled “Consti- 
tutional Means Available for Change”: 
CONSTITUTIONAL MEANS AVAILABLE FOR CHANGE 


EpiTor Post: 

In the beginning God created Heaven and 
the Earth, and as we know the Earth today, 
it is comprised of six Continents separated 
by thousands of miles of water or other nat- 
ural barriers. God created man in his own 
image, and later created separate races, first 
mentioned in Genesis, 9th and 10th Chapter, 
as the descendants of Ham, and identified by 
the New International Encyclopedia as the 
black race. There are, as commonly ac- 
cepted, five races: white (Caucasian), black 
(Ethiopian), yellow (Mongolian), brown 
(Malayan), and red (American Indian). 

Since it has been determined that there 
is no difference in the blood of mankind, 
some people have been led to believe that 
there is no difference in the races. Blood 
in a human has no more to do with the na- 
ture than the sap in a tree, grafted, and 
producing different fruits, or different vege- 
tation growing in the same soil. It is the 
seed that makes the difference as the Seed 
of Abraham, etc. 

God further separated mankind by differ- 
ent languages resulting in the setting up of 
separate nations. These separate nations 
have increased in number, the latest being 
Israeli, created by the United Nations for 
the Jews. We have separate religious de- 
nominations, labor organizations, and many 
other separations, that nrany may have free- 
dom of choice and develop along lines of 
their choosing, with no thought of superior- 
ity, striving only to improve and excell in 
doing good. I believe this is according to 
God’s plan and man’s desire. 

When this great Nation was formed from 
13 separate colonies, history tells us that 
the Founding Fathers had much difficulty 
in getting agreement to setting up a cen- 
tral government, but finally agreed on cer- 
tain specific controls only. The Constitu- 
tion provides for three separate branches 
of the Federal Government, each to be in- 
dependent and supreme in its own branch. 
This Constitution provided that any 
changes in this basic law would be inau- 
gurated by the legislative branch and rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States before 
it would be effective. 

1896 RULING 


In 1896 the Supreme Court ruled on the 
race question that equal but separate for the 
races was according to the Constitution. I 
think that Court was as wise and as un- 
prejudiced as the present personnel of the 
same Court, as much as I think George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lin- 
coln were as wise as F. D. R. or Dwight Eisen- 
hower, and there has not been any amend- 
ment since 1896 to change this basic law. 

I think the present Court not only acted 
unwisely in its reversal of this decision, 
and caused unnecessary friction between the 
races, but violated the very Constitution 
which it is sworn to uphold. The decision 
of 1896 has been the law of the land for 
60 years,*and it certainly does not make for 
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stability of the law for different personnel 
of the same Court to make different rulings. 
If such a radical change is to be made 
the Constitution plainly provides the pro- 
cedure. It is not for different courts to say 
what they think the law ought to be, only 
what it is until changed. 

I think the South is being unduly singled 
out on the question of racial prejudice. The 
present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
is from a State (California) which has in- 
tense prejudice against the yellow race, be- 
ing the State most instrumental in securing 
the Chinese Exclusion Act, or Treaty, which 
was resented by all the yellow races, and I 
believe was the basic cause of the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

I think the South has done a pretty good 
job assisting the Negroes to advance from 
slavery, in less than a hundred years, to a 
position superior to any of the colored races 
of the world, and I venture to say that their 
standards of living will compare favorably 
with any people anywhere outside of Amer- 
ica. In fact there ceases to be any com- 
plaint by the colored people of their eco- 
nomics condition or standard of schools, 
etc. Their only remaining desire is “Inte- 
gration.” The mixing of races in schools, 
especially in the lower grades where first 
impressions are formed, and where the doc- 
trine of no difference in races is taught will 
eventually result in the beginning of a 
“mongrel” race. I ask the best people of 
both races, Is that what you want? 

I think there is morg sectional prejudice 
against the South than there is racial preju- 
dice in the South. I think this is based 
more on ignorance of the subject than any- 
thing else. As hateful as slavery is to me, 
and most people of today, I do believe that 
God has used it sometimes as a blessing in 
disguise. I don’t believe the Negroes would 
ever have reached the promised land of 
America had it not been for slavery. In 
colonial days England and other European 
nations had hundreds of ships in the slave 
trade. Slavery was first legalized in the 
colonies in Massachusetts in 1641. The first 
legal action against slavery was taken by 
Virginia in 1723. 

CHANGE OF SCENE 


After the northern colonies found that 
they could not use the slaves to advantage 
because of climate and their type of indus- 
tries, they did not free them. They sold 
them to the southerners to be further en- 
slaved, but in the South they were able to 
survive and multiply. I think those who sold 
them were just as guilty as those who bought 
them. Then they later prosecuted a war to 
free them yith no provision to compensate 
the South for its loss. A recently reported 
statement by a colored bishop visiting in 
Russia that the “‘Negroes’ life in America is 
like that of any other people.” 

In the past 5 years the colored race has 
increased in the South only 2 percent, and in 
the balance of the country 56 percent. At 
that rate, the so-called race problem will be 
removed from the South to such segregated 
sections as Harlem, and similar sections. I 
hope the colored people decide to stay and 
continue to advance in thejr separate busi- 
ness enterprises, schools, and professions. 
The South is the land of opportunity for the 
colored man as well as others of good will. 

When a people are willing to accept such 
a radical and unprecedented directive as that 
of the Supreme Court of May 1954, and May 
1955, I think they are ripe for dictatorship, 
whether by “nine old men” or by an over- 
zealous younger one. 

The South, with the highest percentage of 
American-born population, should be proud 
of the 100 Congressmen and several govern- 
ors and legislatures in their determination to 
resist this dictatorial decision by every legal 
means, and I believe Virginia is proceeding 
properly in invoking the sovereign States 
right of interposition, not to annul, but to 
hold in abeyance the Court’s directive until 
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a change in the Constitution can be properly 
submitted, and ratified by the necessary 34 
States. 
After humbly and prayerfully considering 
the above question, this is what I believe. 
P. E. THOMPSON. 
Spencer, N.C., April 16, 1956. 


Virtue and the Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of Saturady, May 5, 
1956: 


VIRTUE AND THE FaRM BILL 


The House has acceded to the request 
of the President and has passed legislation 
providing for the soil bank, which was the 
most important single proposal in the Presi- 
dent’s farm program as presented to Con- 
gress in his message of January 9. The bill 
calls for a total of $5.7 billion in additional 
farm spending over the next 4 years. 

Though the President had asked only for 
the soil bank, on the desirability of which 
the administration and Congress were in 
complete agreement, it was probably expect- 
ing too much to suppose that Congress could 
resist the temptation to try to load it down 
with amendments of its own, designed to 
make itself solid with groups that might 
not stand to benefit from the soil bank. 
In some cases it failed to marshal the needed 
strength, but in several others it succeeded. 
The latter included at least one of the pro- 
visions that had been singled out specifically 
for criticism by the President in the message 
accompanying his veto of the original omni- 
bus farm bill. This was a provision calling 
for mandatory supports for the principal 
feed grains other than corn—tye, oats, barley, 
and grain sorghums. 

In calling for enactment of a soil-bank 
bill the President had taken into account 
the frequently repeated refrain of the Demo- 
cratic leaders that it was imperative to get 
additional income into the hands of the 
farmers this year. This, in fact, was the sole 
basis on which the opposition attempted to 
reinstate 90-percent price supports in the 
bill vetoed by the President, a policy which, 
as one commentator recently put it, “is like 
prescribing a diet of sugar for a diabetic.” 

Congress had procrastinated so long be- 
fore giving the President the soil bank when 
he first asked for it that it would have been 
of little use so far as increasing farm income 
this year was concerned. The President, in 
making his second request for the bank, 
therefore proposed that any farmer who for- 
mally contracted to withdraw acreage from 
surplus crops under the bank’s provision 
receive an advance on the payment he was 
to receive after the contract had been car- 
ried out. 

This, needless to say, put the Democrats, 
who had been demanding immediate cash 
for the farmer, in a highly uncomfortable 
position. Should they approve the proposal 
for prepayments and thus permit the ad- 
ministration to take credit for getting pur- 
chasing power promptly into the hands of 
the farmers? Or should they block the ad- 
ministration’s plan, and run the risk of 
alienating perhaps an equal number of farm 
votes? And, if they chose the latter course, 
how would they rationalize their action? 

In the end they chose the second course. 
‘This would seem to be dubious even from 
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a political standpoint. But the opposition 
has insisted on making it a little ludicrous 
as well, by attempting to clothe their deci- 
sion in the robe of moral rectitude. Their 
position, it would seem, comes down to this: 
It is politically moral for you yourself to 
pump out additional income to the farmer 
if you do it through 90-percent rigid sup- 
ports, a mechanism under which the pro- 
ducers of crops already in surplus are en- 
couraged to increase that surplus; it is im- 
moral when someone else proposes to raise 


‘farm income through an apparatus which 


is based on the sound principle that to be 
eligible for additional income the farmer 
must cooperate in reducing the farm 
surplus. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy on the occasion of the 
165th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution to join in tribute to 
the people of Poland and the indomitable 
spirit which they have shown throughout 
the centuries. 

No one can turn the pages of history 
without realizing the brilliant contribu- 
tion which the Polish people have made 
to mankind in the field of literature, in 
the field of music, in the field of science, 
in the military and other fields. 

No one could travel throughout Po- 
land, meeting some of its outstanding 
leaders, as it has been my privilege to do 
in days gone by, without sensing the 
genius of the people. 

We in America are fortunate in hav- 
ing some 6 million fellow citizens of Po- 
lish descent. They have contributed 
greatly to the life of the Nation in time 
of peace and in time of war, and are to- 
day playing their part in the struggle in 
which we are engaged for freedom and 
independence in a peaceful world. 

America and Poland have had much in 
common in their love of liberty, justice, 
and peace and have evidenced their 
friendship in experience shared, and in 
mutual assistance rendered in time of 
need. 

During the Revolutionary War, it was 
General Kosciusko and General] Pulaski 
who came to the assistance of America. 

During and after the First World War, 
our national leaders contributed greatly 
to the rebirth and rebuilding of Poland. 

During the Second World War, the 
soldiers of Poland fought brilliantly in 
many theaters of the war. They fought 
on land, they fought in the air, their avi- 
ators winning especial renown. They 
fought on despite unbelievable suffering 
inflicted upon those at home. 

We all appreciate the unbelievable 
suffering which those in the homeland 
have experienced under the yoke of Com- 
munist aggression. 

We are confident, however, that the 
spirit of Poland which proved indomi- 
table despite 150 years of partition by the 
forces of three empires will again prove 
indomitable despite the circumstances by 
which Poland is today confronted. 
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We look forward to the day when the 
ideals and courage of the Polish people 
will be rewarded by a government which 
is again independent, playing its proper 
role among the free nations of the world. 


The State Senate of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania Urges Congressional Ac- 
tion Against Unfair Import Competi- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 30, 1956, the following biparti- 
san-supported resolution, urging con- 
gressional action against unfair-import 
competition, was approved by the State 
Senate of Pennsylvania. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION URGING CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
AGAINST UNFAIR IMPORT COMPETITION 


Whereas the increased importation of nu- 
merous products that come into competition 
with the output of factories, farms, and 
mines of Pennsylvania, replacing the prod- 
ucts of Pennsylvania’s industries, is a con- 
stant menace to the State’s continuing eco- 
nomic stability; and 

Whereas the lower wages paid abroad make 
it impossible for many of our smaller and 
medium-sized producers to compete with im- 
ports without resorting to ruinous price cut- 
ting, which in turn would result either in 
financial losses or heavy pressure for wage 
reductions and outright unemployment; and 

Whereas our national obligations have 
reached such extreme proportions that the 
national income must be maintained at its 
present unprecedented high level, or close 
thereto, lest we become insolvent; and 

Whereas unemployment caused by the im- 
ports of residual oil, which increased 300 
percent from an average of 45 million barrels 
in 1946, to more than 136 million barrels 
in 1954, or the yearly equivalent of 33 mil- 
lion tons of coal; and unemployment caused 
by imports of crude oil; various types of 
glass, steel, aluminum, brass, and zinc prod- 
ucts; pottery and chinaware; granite, tiles, 
cement, hardboard, plywood, hardware, 
plumbing, flat glass and other building sup- 
plies, lace, carpets and all kinds of woolen, 
cotton and synthetic fiber manufactured 
goods; leather and fabric gloves; bicycles; 
hydraulic turbines; machine tools and other 
machinery; heavy electrical equipment and 
other electrical industry products and elec- 
tronics; watches, clocks and parts; optical 
industry products; cutlery; scientific appara- 
tus; pencils and pens; pins, clips, and fas- 
tenders; soft fiber; insulation board and man- 
ufactured cork products; chemicals; toys; 
mushrooms; farm, dairy and dried milk prod- 
ucts; wallpaper; hats and millinery; print- 
ing industry products; ladies’ handbags and 
leather goods; nails, wire, screws, bolts and 
nuts and many other commodities; will ren- 
der the upholding of the economy at its 
high levels t uncertain and difficult, un- 
less all import trade is placed on a fair com- 
petitive basis and the potential injury there- 
from thus eliminated; and 

Whereas agricultural products such as 
wheat, wheat flour, cotton, butter, cheese 
and peanuts enjoy the protection of import 
quotas; and 

Whereas a maximum of satisfactory trade 
results from a prosperous domestic economy 
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freed from the threat of a breakdown result- 
ing from unfair import competition: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved (if the house of representatives 
concurs), That the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania hereby 
memorialize the Congress of «he United 
States that adequate safeguards be provided 
in tariff and trade legislation, including im- 
port quotas, against the destruction or low- 
ering of our American standard of living, 
the labor standard of our workmen; and the 
stability of our economy by unfair import 
competition and that the existing trade 
agreements legislation be amended accord- 
ingly; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, ¢the Vice President of the United 
‘States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
each Senator and Representative from Penn- 
sylvania in the Congress of the United States. 





Dinosaur National Monument 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What’s the Rush About Dino- 
saur?” published in the Deseret (Utah) 
News of April 26, 1956. The editorial 
refers to the proposal to make a national 
park of Dinosaur National Monument. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

The sudden excitement over making Dino- 
saur National” Monument a national park 
should be recognized for what it is—noth- 
ing but a hangover of the bitter fight over 
Dinosaur in connection with the Colorado 
River storage project. 

As such, it is perhaps at least partly un- 
derstandable, but it is nonetheless ill- 
advised. By acting hastily in this matter, 
the Nation could do serious harm to the 
long-range national park program with 
which we are all sympathetically concerned. 

Let us review the facts, objectively and 
without sectional heat: 

Utah and other upper-basin States agreed 
that Echo Park Dam should not be made 
a part of the recently approved legisla- 
tion authorizing the upper Colorado proj- 
ect. This agreement was fully kept. Echo 
Park was taken from the legislation, and no 
effort was made to restore it in the Senate- 
House conference or elsewhere. It is com- 
pletely out of the initial phase of the 
project, which cannot now be amended. 


This means there is no time pressure.- 


Conservationists who are dedicated to keep- 
ing a storage dam and reservoir out of 
Dinosaur need have no worry in the for- 
seeable future. They have no reason to rush 
through a bill to change the existing monu- 
ment to park status. There is plenty of 
time to consider the proposal fully and act 
in wisdom instead of in haste. 

Several pertinent questions need full 
consideration. 

First of all, would it be wise to add addi- 
tional lands to our national parks system 
at a time when the National Park Service 
has insufficient funds to keep up the units 
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now under its supervision? The Senate 
Appropriations Committee this week ap- 
proved a larger budget for parks main- 
tenance than was available last year, but 
still had to strike out such needed items 
as an oil road around the rim of Cedar 
Breaks National Monument, a road from 
U. S. 91 into Zion National Monument, a 
road into Arches National Monument and 
development of a water supply at Capitol 
Reef National Monument. 

These are all units of the National Park 
System in thé same general area as Dino- 
saur—and other developments in other areas 
were also left out. It would be well to take 
care of what we have before going on to more 
ambitious expansion. 

Secondly, there is very serious question 
whether the canyons of the Green and 
Yampa Rivers are as deserving of national- 
park status as several other areas in the 
same Colorado River Basin. This question 
has been raised before, but the conserva- 
tionists categorically refused to consider it 
when the Echo Park issue was being de- 
bated. The conservationists may have felt 
the question was introduced solely as a di- 
versionary tactic at that time—but now that 
all time pressure has been removed, it can 
be impartially reconsidered. 

The National Park Service's own Survey 
of the Recreational Resources of the Colo- 
rado River Basin lists numerous areas of 
genuinely outstanding scenic value. Among 
them are: 

Monument Valley, already world famous, 
but still without status as a national park 
or monument. 

The Gray’s Pasture Land’s End area, a 
broad expanse of fantastic country which 
includes the incredible and still unsurveyed 
Land of the Standing Men, famous Dead 
Horse Point—which the late Believe It or Not 
Ripley rated as a more magnificent view than 
the Grand Canyon itself—and the spectacu- 
lar Needles area. Many naturalists believe 
this vast area holds some of our most out- 
standing scenery—not excluding that of our 
present highly spectacular parks and monu- 
ments. 

The Escalante, Hole in the Rock, Rainbow 
Bridge country, filled with startling and col- 
orful rock formations. 

It is not suggested that the Nation rush 
out and set up a new national park in any 
or all of these areas, any more than it hasten 
to give Dinosaur national-park status. On 
the contrary, it is suggested—in fact, urged— 
that we do not make wasteful haste at all. 

With ample time available, a thorough 
study of all of the scenic potential of the 
Colorado Plateau can be made, and a wise 
decision be based on the factual foundation 
such a study will establish. 


- 





Poland’s Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, which is the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of 
1791, I would like—since that heroic 
nation is unable to speak for itself—to 
commemorate for its people this sig- 
nificant occasion marking the former 
freedom and democratic practices of 
that nation; and also to express the hope 
felt by myself and millions of others in 
our own free land and that the future will 
bring to the Poles behind the Iron Cur- 
tain a release from their present bond- 
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age and an opportunity once more to 
function as free men in true national 
freedom. Not only is this the hope of 
individual Americans and of Americans 
like ourselves who represent the people 
of the United States in the Congress: 
The State Department, in a statement 
issued yesterday, pointed out that in re- 
cent years May 3 has become something 
more than the day Poles and their 
friends celebrate as Poland’s National 
Day. “It has become a day on which 
the United States reaffirms its assur- 
ances that it is not reconciled to the 
bondage of Poland.” 

We look forward with the Polish 
people to the day when they can again 
celebrate this great occasion as a free 
nation. 





Definite Relief for Cotton Growers 
Required 


EXTENSION OCF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith the text of a letter I sent to 
Secretary Benson, on April 25, 1956: 
Hon. Ezra T. BENson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This letter is to 
bring to your attention the plight of the 
extra long staple cotton growers in the 
United States, and to ask your best effort 
in alleviating the current conditions. 

Basically, the problem facing our domestic 
producers are directly traceable to excessive 
imports of long staple cotton from Egypt. 

It is my purpose to request that you use 
the provision, of section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act to deal with this mat- 
ter. As you know, under the provisions of 
this Act the Secretary of Agriculture has the 
right and the responsibility to recommend to 
the President the initiation of proceedings 
looking toward import restrictions, when 
such imports are shown to be the detriment 
of domestic producers. 

Currently, foreign grown cotton accounts 
for almost 100 percent of American mill con- 
sumption. Most of this foreign cotton is 
purchased from Egypt, while our own cotton 
is stored in warehouses and domestic acreage 
is further decreased. Our imports from 
Egypt have reached 95,000 bales annually, the 
near-maximum under the quota system. 

Time was when our State Department ad- 
vocated liberal importing of cotton from 
Egypt to discourage that nation’s trade with 
Communist-controlled nations. But the 
record shows that Egypt has increased trade 
with these Red nations, and her attitude to- 
ward the United States and other freedom- 
loving nations has become auspect, thus the 
original contention of the State Department 
is destroyed. 

Egypt has acted, overall, in a manner very 
hostile to the United States. She protested 
our spending money paid us by the Italians 
for defense bases in Italy. She asked for our 
aid in building the Aswam Dam, accepted our 
offer to do so, and turned her back on the 
United States to deal even more with Rus- 
sia. She demanded our money to buy planes 
and train pilots to fight army boll-worms at- 
tacking Egyptian cotton. ; 

General Nasser, dictator of Egypt, has been 
responsible for the present crises in the Mid- 
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dle East, due to his acceptance of Red arms 
from Czechoslovakia. Those arms include 
submarines which will fly the Egyptian flag 
but be manned by Communist technicians 
under Russian tutelage. Those subs will 
ply the Mediterranean in the shadow of our 
6th Fleet. 

Egypt refused to import much of our sur- 
plus wheat, at a time when we desperately 
needed a new wheat market, yet she accepted 
wheat from Russia during this same period. 

It does not seem logical, nor in the interest 
of fair play and justice, to continue to ap- 
pease a nation definitely hostile to the United 
States, and particularly to the detriment of 
our domestic cotton growers and at the ex- 
pense of their cotton market. Enlightened 
self-interest requires the action requested 
herein. 

I, therefore, strongly urge your using sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
to lower the import quota and to place a 
tariff designed to protect American interests 
on foreign-produced extra-long staple cotton. 

Your prompt attention, consideration, and 
reply will be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


Basic Issues Involved In the Labor 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
one of Arizona’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, Mr. Frank Brophy, has written a 
most searching article dwelling on the 
basic issues involved in what is wrongly 
referred to as the labor problem. Be- 
cause of the current and proper interest 
in this subject, I suggest that my col- 
leagues read the article, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic of May 4, 1956] 
Letrer To THE Eviror: CANDLE OF VISION 
(By Prank Cullen Brophy) 

Jack Hellman asks (letter April 21) 
through your letters to the editor column 
that I write a piece on some subject “close 
to the heart of labor”; and he very wisely 
suggests “it is better to light one little candle 
than to curse the darkness.” This admoni- 
tion, I suspect, has been borrowed from by 
friend, Father James Keller, who started the 
Christopher (the Christ bearer) movement 
some years ago. He has often given that 
wise counsel to a world grown bitter and con- 
fused in the darkness of minds that are 
warped by fear and hatred. 

I, too, shall borrow a phrase to start my 
reply. The famous George Russell (AE) once 
titled a book of essays “The Candle of 
Vision,” and if I remember correctly, it con- 
tained the most devastating criticism of a 
fellow poet I have ever read. AE was no 
“silver spoon” writer. In his younger years 
he served as a clerk in a dry goods shop. 
He was a wise, intuitive and kindly man who 
could be roused to rip the hide off Rudyard 
Kipling only when the poet laureate had 
debauched a fine poetic talent in order to 
please his imperial masters, the British Tory 
ruling class. 
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Had I the talent of AE I, too, might have 
done a more memorable piece on the author 
of The Voice of Arizona Labor who used 
his position to villify and sneer at Senator 
GOLDWATER. GOLDWATER'S Offense was that he 
had the intelligence to perceive that certain 
labor politicians were betraying the very peo- 
ple they posed as befriending, and he had the 
courage to expose them, even when he knew 
that the wealth and power of the newly 
formed labor political party (AFL-CIO) 
would be thrown against him. At the ap- 
propriate time these same union-political 
forces will, no doubt, eulogize some wealthy 
political Milquetoast, like Harriman or 
Stevenson, for the sordid reason that they 
may agree to prostitute themselves to a 
power-hungry pack of leaders who want to 
control the revolt of the masses of America. 

But now I shall try to oblige Mr. Hellman 
and write something close to the heart of 
labor—not the labor professionals, I must 
add. ; 

The labor problem, as I see it, is the human 
problem. It is the endless tragedy of man’s 
inhumanity to man. Confucius faced it 
when he urged his fellow Chinese never to 
do unto others except as‘one would have 
them do unto them. When the Son of Man, 
who loved men as only God can love, came 
down to this earth, he simply said “Love one 
another.’ To those who could not see them- 
selves except in the role of exploiters, he 
urged: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and all things shall be added to you.” 

These are very unrealistic and impractical 
words according to the concepts of politi- 
cians, financiers, economists and labor 
bosses, yet they have come down the millen- 
nia of years—challenged, but never erased. 
Each century has produced its little crop of 
politicians, demagogs, rulers and powerful 
ones. Their words and pronouncements 
usually precede them into oblivion. They are 
the constant proof that the foolishness of 
God is greater than the wisdom of men; 
but, of course, the kind of men who deceive 
their fellow man, and thereby rise to seats 
of power and eminence never admit anything 
so preposterous—at least in public. 

The labor problem is one that touches all 
of us—rich and poor, fools and philosophers. 
Since the fall of Adam, man has been doomed 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
The laborer does it at the end.of a shovel, 
the corporation lawyer over a desk strewn 
with books and papers, the executive on a 
mahogany table with a mind bedeviled by 
doubts and hopes. 

One day, I lunched with one of the richest 
men in America. He had a lettuce sandwich 
and a glass of milk. He looked as unhappy 
as Dives must have looked when he begged 
in Hell for just one drop of water. I have 
also lunched with a peasant on a bowl of 
strong soup, a hunk of French bread and a 
bottle of wine. He looked as happy as a 
king is supposed to look, but seldom does, 
This is the paradox of mankind. It is also 
the paradox of the labor problem. It cannot 
be solved by forcing men to join unions. 
It cannot be solved by strikebreakers and 
starvation wages. In fact, it cannot be 
solved—period. It can only be alleviated. 

When those strong enough to maintain 
positions of power and trust will do for those 
beneath them as they would want it done 
to themselves were the positions reversed, 
then progress in easing the pain that gnaws 
at the heart of labor will be made. When 
those in authority reject the temptations of 
pride and greed and try to guide their ac- 
tions with a spirit of fair dealing and justice, 
then progress in the labor problem is being 
made. When the man at the bottom, or in 
the middle, can face life with a minimum 
of envy, hatred, and greed, he is helping work 
out the labor problem though he may little 
suspect it. I repeat what I said in the be- 
ginning. The labor problem is the human 
problem, and the answer to the human prob- 
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lem will only be found in the mystery that 
lies hidden in the heart of God. 

I frankly admit that my candle of vision 
is a tiny one; but if it has been lighted by 
only a spark thrown off from the mighty 
flame that is the Light of the World, then 
it will not have burned in vain. 


Cash Payments to Totally and Perma- 
nently Disabled Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Inspiration Does It” written by 
Inman H. Douglass, and published in a 
recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. The article deals with cash 
payments to totally and permanently 
disabled persons. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—The routine listening to 
routine testimony came to a sudden halt 
the other day in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Hearings had been droning along 
on H. R. 7225, the social security bill to pro- 
vide among other things, cash payments be- 
ginning at age 50 to persons totally and per- 
manently disabled. 

Reason for the quickened interest was the 
testimony of a lively new witness on the 
stand, who might himself have been once 
classified as disabled, but who quite defi- 
nitely had declassified himself. 

“There are no disabled,” vigorously de- 
clared Henry Viscardi, Jr., the legless presi- 
dent of Abilities, Inc., a Long Island, N. Y., 
firm that employs only disabled persons. 
The next hour Mr. Viscardi pent explaining 
his statement. 

Abilities, Inc., produces electronic parts 
for airplane manufacturers and other indus- 
tries, and seems to specialize in positively 
demonstrating what other opponents of the 
disability provisions of H. R. 7225 have been 
more quietly saying: that ability is vastly 
more than a physical condition. 

To back this up, Mr. Viscardi briefly told 
the thrilling story of his unique organiza- 
tion, a corporation formed in 1952 with 
$8,000 of borrowed capital. It now consists 
of 176 men and women considered disabled 
from a medical and physical standpoint who 
successfully compete in the open market 
against firms that employ nonimpaired 
workers. 

Accepting neither charity, donations, nor 
Government grants, the corporation has re- 
paid out of operating profits the $8,000 bor- 
rowed capital, with interest, but the main 
thing it does not accept is disability. The 
central theme of its philosophy is the resto- 
ration and preservation of the incentive, dig- 
nity, resourcefulness, and productivity of the 
individual regardless of his physical handi- 
cap. 

Mr. Viscardi personally believes that the 
passage of the proposed legislation to provide 
cash benefits for the disabled would “destroy 
all opportunity for the disabled to help them- 
selves.” He said it would make them kept 
citizens. 

His firm has been able to provide a more- 
than-average wage level for its employees, 
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and a retirement fund as well—a fund for 
disabled disabled workers. Asked when a 
company employee became disabled, Mr. Vis- 
cardi replied that that would be when a per- 
son could no longer perform the work for 
which he was trained and could not be 
trained to perform some other type of work. 
He added that so far no employee had ap- 
plied for corporation-provided disability 
benefits; they are still at work. “It is his 
abilities that count, not his disabilities,” Mr. 
Viscardi stressed. 

“What a disabled person wants and what 
he needs is not a pension or pity but the di- 
nity of a productive life. A disabled person 
wants a chance to help himself, a chance to 
seek the challenges of life—a meaningful 
life—instead of a guaranteed existence.” 

Committee members, witnesses, and spec- 
tators alike were captivated by this testimony 
of what the spirit of man can both do and 
undo: doing of the possible proving to be the 
undoing of the impossible. There was no 
doubt that Mr. Viscardi was, so far, the star 
witness of this series of hearings which began 
early in February. 

Here was a modest little man, asking for 
nothing and offering nothing but the obser- 
vation that he was apprehensive of the de- 
structive effect that the passage of this bill 
would have on that class of people who are 
regarded as disabled. Almost apologetically 
he expressed regret over not having some- 
thing more constructive to offer. He kept 
trying to bring his testimony to a close, but 
the Senators would not let him go. They 
wanted to know more about his work, how he 
went about rehabilitating people, training 
them, lifting up their spirits, and enabling 
them to become self-supporting. 

He was sorry, he said, that he couldn’t 
give more of an answer to those questions. 
All he could say was that he was obsessed 
with a burning drive to prove that a person 
doesn’t have to be disabled. One of the Sen- 
ators replied in substance: “Mr. Viscardi, if 
you could tell how you get your inspiration 
and have been able to impart it here to us 
today, and how you could impart it to others, 
we would have the answer to this whole 
problem.” 

It was as though a fresh breeze of earth- 
freé inspiration had suddenly swept the room 
clean of dusty, time-tangled convention. It 
would have indeed been difficult for anyone 
at that moment to define the term “dis- 
ability.” 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


‘ OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two bulle- 
tins from the GTA Daily Radio Roundup, 
dated April 26, 1956, and April 30, 1956, 
respectively. 

There being no objection, the bulletins 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GTA Dariy Rapio RouNDUP 
THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1956 

A hornet’s nest of criticism was stirred up 
by Congress when it passed its 1956 farm bill. 
Newspaper editorials buzzed angrily over 
the proposal to restore 90 percent supports, 
to continue dual parity, and other features 
to help bolster farm income. And, the same 
editorial columns cheered wildly when the 
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President killed the bill with a veto. Big- 
city newspapers kept up a steady barrage 
of opposition to the bill. And, as usual, 
many of them succeeded in picturing the 
farmer as an inefficient individual, asking 
pampering and subsidies from the rest of 
the country. 

An editor of a daily newspaper in southern 
Minnesota notes all these complaints, and 
doesn’t like them at all. Here’s what the 
editor of the Mankato Free Press has to say: 
“Sometimes it seems to us that the farmer 
himself, the farm bloc in Congress, and the 
several nationwide organizations which rep- 
resent the farmer, all have done a poor job 
in selling the rest of the Nation on the 
simply magnificent job that the farmer has 
done in making agriculture the efficient, 
productive, modern industry that it is today. 
Also of the tremendously important part 
that particular industry plays in our na- 
tional defense.” 

These thoughts, says the editor, were 
prompted by the comment of an eastern 
journalist to the effect that a particular 
farm legislative proposal was “just another 
subsidy for the farmer.’’ The Mankato edi- 
tor says there are three words that have no 
place in that statement. They are, he com- 
ments, these three—‘“for the farmer.” He 
declares that, “The soil bank, price supports, 
all of the other aids the farmer has received 
to stabilize prices and keep his industry 
productive and efficient, have benefited the 
Nation at large far more than they have 
benefited the farmer personally.” 

He goes on to point out the vital role 
that agriculture has played in our national 
defense—how a great amount of our stay- 
ing power in time of past wars has been 
due to the ability of our farmers to sustain 
and step up food and fiber production. But, 
unfortunately for the farmers’ public rela- 
tions, people have forgotten that just a few 
years ago we were faced, not with too much 
food, but with the actual danger of short- 
ages. Farmers met that challenge and pro- 
duced pienty. They came through with fly- 
ing colors. But, they failed to get the 
credit and recognition deserved for that job. 
It’s quickly forgotten by journalists who 
complain of aids “for the farmer.” 

The truth of the matter is that farmers, 
when: it comes to efficiency, belong at the 
head of the class. They’ve accomplished 
miracles of production and deserve credit, 
not abuse, for the job they’ve performed. 
Everybody has benefited. That’s what the 
Mankato editor is saying. Legislative aids 
to bolster farm income are not “just an- 
other subsidy for the farmer” but an in- 
telligent way to help people in the city, in 
industry, in the whole nation. 

This broadcast comes to you from GTA, 
the co-op way. grain marketing coopera- 
tive of thousands of Midwest farmers. 


MONDAY, APRIL 30, 1956 


As you heard in the news, the House Ag- 
riculture Committee has just okayed the 
new farm bill. Now the House is ready to 
act on the compromise measure including 
the soil bank. We hope, naturally, that 
Congress passes and gives the President the 
soil bank he wants. For those who say the 
soil bank gives farmers less than it takes 
away, in the small print, all we can say is, 
give it a chance. Then we can know if it 
works or not. The same as the farmers 
gave the Secretary of Agriculture a chance 
for 1 year, 2 years, 3 years, and now, in the 
fourth and politically important year. 

What manner of man is this high priest 
of low farm prices these days when his vision 
is 614, percent higher than it was just a few 
months ago. As the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
writes, he’s a changed man, and here’s the 
story about “Ezra’s Changing Image.” “Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson has now com- 
pleted the job of putting into force a new 
schedule of election-year farm price sup- 
ports, and it seems clear that the popular 
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image of the Secretary will have to be re- 
vised.” And, the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
goes on: “Ever since coming into office, 
Secretary Benson has been known as a per- 
fect lion of a man—brave, flinty, indomit- 
able, foe of expediency, embodiment of un- 
yielding principle. In short, just great. 

“When he called the Brannan plan 
morally corrupt, his own purity of char- 
acter shone forth like a new weather beacon. 
Here was a man who, as he himself did not 
mind suggesting, wouldyalways do right, 
and whole right, and nothing but the right. 
Now it does not quite track. Ezra turns 
out. to be about as flexible as the sliding- 
scale price supports he used to advocate up 
to a few weeks ago. Basically, the farm 
situation has not undergone any drasiic 
change within the last month. Yet Secre- 
tary Benson is now setting all the major 
price supports well above the levels where 
he had previously announced they would be 
set. 

“How does it happen,” the St. Louis news- 
paper asks, “that brave and flinty Ezra could 
consider 75 percent of parity an adequate 
support level for cotton in March, but in 
April deems 82'4 percent necessary? What 
considerations impelled him to raise wheat 
from 76 to 84 percent, commercial corn from 
81 to 86 percent, rice from 75 to 83 percent, 
and so on? The answer is, of course, well- 
known and does not have much to do with 
principle. Secretary Benson changed his 
mind because the President told him to. 
And, the President told him to because 
sugar coating was needed, at least enough to 
last until November, for the pill of the farm 
bill veto.” 

That is what the writers of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch say, and those men are 2s 
much against firm price supports as Ezra still 
is. On our part, we are pleased rather than 
indignant. We are pleased when any move 
is made to help farmers get a more decent 
income. And, so we take some pride in what 
Farmers Union and GTA have done to make 
Ezra Taft Benson ante up 614 percent, to 
raise “his sights above the disaster level, to 
recognize finally that farmers need money 
and income, the same as other people. And, 
we are glad to know that it has not warped 
his moral integrity, nor made him yield prin- 
ciple for 644 percent. We hope he comes 
around to 90 percent, but we doubt if he will, 
unless the President tells him to. 

Thanks for listening, and listen again to- 
morrow—to GTA, the co-op way. 


Rochambeau (14th Street) Bridge - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Susie P. Glasgow, of Alexan- 
dria, Va., which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of Sun- 
day, April 15, 1956, relating to a proposed 
name for the 14th Street Bridge across 
the Potomac River, in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ROCHAMBEAU Brivcs : 

Mr. Charles Parmer’s listing of our indebt- 
ness to Rochambeau and his troops merits 
action. Let’s name the 14th Street Bridge 
Rochambeau Bridge. Honor our debt to Roe 
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chambeayv, his troops and our French ally, 
as well as perpetuate recognition of our in- 
debtedness by generations yet to come. 
Susie P. Giascow. 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Resolution by Hawaii Residents’ Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


Whereas on October 28, 1951, seven leaders 
@f the Communist Party in Hawaii were in- 
dicted under the Smith Act and charged 
with conspiring to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of our American Government by 
force and violence; and 

Whereas on June 19, 1953, these seven 
Communist leaders were found guilty as 
eharged, and were, on July 3, 1953, sentenced 
to pay fines and serve prison sentences; and 

Whereas all seven convicted defendants 
have since remained free on bail pending 
appeal of their cases to the United States 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeais; and 

Whereas at least five of these convicted 
defendants have, since their conviction un- 
Ger the Smith Act, continued to occupy po- 
sitions of power and influence closely as- 
sociated with Communist activities in 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas the long delay in judicial pro- 
cedures incident to the appeals in the cases 
ef these defendants has tended increasingly 
to promote, among Hawaii's people, the con- 
elusion that “after all, conspiring to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by force and violence cannot be a 
very serious matter if the courts do not 
move faster to complete actions against 
persons indicted for and convicted of such 
conspiracy’; and 

Whereas during the long delay since con- 
viction of the seven Hawaii Communists, 
the Communist propaganda apparatus, both 
here and on the mainland, has continued 
jts effort to convince the public that these 
cases are frameups, and that the courts, 
the Department of Justice, and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation have been engaged 
in a nefarious plot against the seven de- 
fendants; anda 

Whereas the long delay, now approaching 
$3 years in duration, appears to have fostered 
disrespect for and lack of trust in our courts 
and@ in the administration of justice; and 

Whereas it would appear that any question 
involved in the cases against the seven con- 
victed Communists could be settled with 
justice and fairness to all concerned in a 
matter of several months at most: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved (1) That the Hawaii Residents’ 
Association (IMUA),’ convinced that justice 
delayed is justice denied,” hereby expresses 
its concern over the 3-year delay in bringing 
the cases of the seven convicted Hawaii Com- 
munists to final settlement; (2) that the 
Hawaii Residents’ Association, by this reso- 
lution, calls attention to the harmful effects 
on the attitudes and thinking of our peo- 
ple—and especially on our growing. chil- 
dren—of the courts’ slowness to act in a mat- 
ter involving so seriously the welfare and 
safety of our Government; (3) that the De- 


*IMUA is an Hawaiian word meaning 
“Forward.” 
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partment of Justice and the courts be re- 
quested promptly to examine the validity of 
the reasons which have been advanced for 
the long delay in these cases; and that these 
be weighed against the definite damage 
which has been and is being done to our 
Territory by failure to bring these litigations 
te a prompt conclusion; (4) that copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Attorney 
General of the United States, the chairman 
of the Un-American Activities Committee of 
the House of Representatives, the United 
States Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee, the United States District Court of Ap- 
peals of the Ninth Circuit Court, the Gover- 
nor of Hawaii, and the Delegate from Hawaii 
to the Congress of the United States. 

The above resolution was passed unani- 
mously at a regularly called meeting of the 
Hawaii Residents’ Association, Inc. (IMUA), 
en April 26, 1956, in Honolulu, T. H., U. S. A. 

LAWRENCE M. Jupp, 
President, Hawati Residents’ Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


The Efficient Use of Railroad Boxcars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD an editorial 
entitled “It Should Be Probed,” pub- 
lished in the Wyoming State Tribune, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., on April 22, 1956. The 
author, Lewis E. Bates, is one of the best 
editorial writers in the West. He calls 
attention to a problem of extreme im- 
portance. As the editorial so apily 
points out, the existing regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
causing a nationwide boxcar shortage 
as a result of their ruling prohibiting 
railroad-truck freight service. I hope 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce will prepare proposed 
legislation to remedy this situation. I 
believe the time has come to modernize 
antiquated regulations which may have 
been in order in the past. but which now 
tend to block the full and efficient use of 
our transportation machinery. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ir SHovuLp Be PROBED 

Congressional investigation is indeed war- 
ranted in the matter of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations which restrict, 
s0 as to virtually prohibit, railroad-truck 
freight service and therefore efficient use of 
railroad boxcars. 

The national boxcar shortage is again a 
serious matter. It is not so much that the 
railroads do not have enough cars. They 
do. It ia because outmoded ICC rules pre- 
vent the coordinated use of those cars £0 
they would be in plentiful supply when 
needed, and where needed. 

The waste of cars in Wyoming, which is 
but a fraction of that over the Nation, was 
well highlighted in an editorial written for 
the Green River Star by Adria Reynolds, a 
former railroader and presently president of 
the Wyoming Presse Association. 

The editorial was published early this week 
in the Tribune, and it has attracted much 
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attention, particularly from railroad work- 
ers, who know the problem and therefore 
the truth in Mr. Reynolds’ remarks. 

Mr. Reynolds wrote: 

“At present, the railroad is required to 
load and package cars daily from Ogden 
and Salt Lake City to Green River and Rock 
Springs, even though the amount of mer- 
chandise in each car is small. I believe a 
single substitute highway vehicle would 
handle these shipments and serve merchants 
and others consignees of freight, includ- 
ing those at Evanston and other inter- 
mediate rail points, with hetter and faster 
service. 

“Similarly, peddier cars, 1. €., cars stopping 
to unload freight at various towns, are 
handled westbound, all adding up to waste- 
ful use of approximately 75 cars per montb or 
about 900 cars per year in this relatively 
emall service area. These freight cars are 
tied up 2 to 3 days each to handle these 
often-small amounts of merchandise busi- 
ness, but could be put to better use if loaded 
with-soda ash, lumber, grain or other com- 
modities in carload service.” 

He added that “if our little area shows 
such wasteful use of approximately 900 cars 
annually, it is not impossible to accept the 
estimate of the loss of the use of at least 
100,000 box cars annually in the Nation, 
needlessly used in package car and peddler 
car service.” ‘ 

Such waste is intolerable, when relief ways 
and means are at hand. Someone at Wash- 
ington certainly ought to drag this out in the 
open and do something about it. 


Army’s Esprit de Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of May 6, 1956: 
ARMY’s ESPRIT DE CORPS—AN EXAMINATION OF 

THE RELATION OF RECENT ORDERS TO FIGHT- 

ING ABILITY OF THE TROOPS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The United States Army sometimes is the 
Gespair of its best friends. 

At Fort Ord, Calif., at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
and in Germany some of the Army’s recent 
decisions have destroyed considerable good 
will, dispersed some well-trained units, and 
reduced esprit de corps 

The units affected are small. But the 
ineptitude that has materially reduced their 
usefulness has been displayed so often be- 
fore that its repetition is discouraging to 
some, infuriating to others. 

The Army is stressing the need for tradi- 
tion, symbolism, and esprit de corps, the 
necessity for eliminating frequent transfers 
and for providing service “homes” for officer 
and enlisted men. But at the same time it 
has taken actions that have precisely the 
opposite effect. 


SPECIAL FORCES CUT 


Item: At Fort Bragg, N. C., the Army has 
built up a psychological warfare center and 
@ group of specially selected and specially 
trained troops for guerrilla warfare and ac- 
tion behind enemy lines. Many of these men 
are former nationals of Poland, Hungary, 
Germany, Russia, and other foreign coun- 
tries. Most are masters of two or more lan- 
guages. All of them paratroopers. 
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They are perhaps one of the most thor- 
oughly trained units in the Army. They 
are organized as the 77th Special Forces 
Group Airborne at Bragg. A companion 
group, trained at Bragg, is the 10th Special 
Forces Group. It is in Germany. 

Their ‘creation in 1952 answered at long 
last, the well-founded contention that the 
Army had never paid enough attention to 
guerrilla and unconventional warfare. 

The Special Forces fulfilled the need for a 
force capable of mustering underground aid. 
Thus it seemed to many to be an important 
strategic and psychological instrument in 
the cold war. 

The Russians apparently thought so too, 
for these troops were honored recently by an 
attack in Red Star, the Soviet army’s news- 
paper and by propaganda blasts from Radio 
Moscow. 

The training, esprit, pride of place, distinc- 
tion of bearing, and capabilities of these 
troops were so good that they may have 
aroused envy in lesser units. In any case the 
Army has taken three actions that have re- 
duced and will still further reduce the com- 
bat effectiveness of these units. 

In the current fiscal year, which ends June 
30, their manpower was cut drastically. The 
77th Group at Bragg was reduced by one- 
quarter and the 10th Group in Germany by 
two-thirds. 

On April 15, the green beret, which was as 
much a distinctive badge as a useful head 
covering for special forces, was eliminated 
by a desk order from the Pentagon. 

And on June 1, a second cut is to be super- 
imposed on the first. The 77th is to be re- 
duced from 1,250 to 1,000 men, just one-half 
of its original strength. 


FAMED UNIT DEACTIVATED 


Item: At Fort Ord, Calif., the 6th Division, 
a training division that had built up high 
morale, has been. deactivated. Its colors 
have been furled. Several historic units with 
long records and traditions were in this di- 
vision. The men had been taught the tradi- 
tions; the regiments had become their service 
homes. 

One unit in particular had built high mo- 
rale. It was the 20th Infantry Regiment. 
The Army, in a general shift of units, 
changed the name of the 20th Regiment to 
the 6003 Service Unit. 

The 20th has also been known as “Sykes 
Regulars” after the Civil War Union general, 
George Sykes. 

Due, at least in part to the effective protests 
of Allen Griffin, publisher of the Monterey 
Peninsula Herald, the name of the 20th was 
preserved. The colors are being shifted to 
another regiment at Panama but the men 
who made the esprit, who had their service 
home in the 20th are left behind. 

It is pretty hard to build up enthusiasm 
in a unit called the 6003 SU but the men 
are doing it all over again. They are trying 
to get permission to call themselves the 
RFA (Reserves Forces Act) Regiment. 

Meanwhile, the colors of other outfits that 
belong to the now deactivated 6th Division 
have been shifted elsewhere. The yalue of 
a unit home has been lost—even though the 
names and designations of famous regiments 
have been retained. 

The moral of all this is pretty plain. It 
has been spelled out time and again in any 
number of surveys of what was wrong with 
the Army. The old band-of-brothers con- 
cept, the sense of belonging that marked the 
old Army has gone. One of the most pre- 
cious intangibles, a place in a unit with 
traditions, is still too often disregarded. 

Above all, the Army still seems to be 
opposed to elite troops. It seems to be try- 
ing to cut down to size those who rise 
above the ruck. Men won’t reenlist to join 
the common denominators.. They want a 
service home and they want a sense of pride 
in belonging to the “best damned squad in 
the best damned platoon in the best damned 
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company in the best damned regiment in 
the Army.” 

If green berets and old traditions contrib- 
ute to this they are beyond price. 





Soviet Makes Trade Gains in Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article by R. Hart Phillips in the New 
York Times of May 6, 1956, that, in my 
opinion, deserves the thoughtful reading 
of every Member of the Congress. The 
article follows: 

Havana, April 30.—The new world peace 
policy of the Soviet Union has been preceded 
by a program of economic penetration of 
Latin America. And many here believe the 
new policy is more dangerous to the United 
States than the former bellicosity of the 
Russians. 

The Soviet Union is already stepping into 
the vacuum created by the inability of the 
United States to purchase the mounting 
quantities of raw materials in Latin America 
and the inability of the Latin Americans to 
pay the high prices for United States exports. 
Latin America is a price market and will buy 
the cheapest product, particularly when the 
seller is also the buyer of its raw materials. 
Cuba, faced with a world surplus of sugar 
and the continual efforts of United States 
producers to cut Cuba's sales to the United 
States, was highly pleased to sell half a mil- 
lion tons of sugar to the Soviet Union in 
1955. This year Cuba expects to sell a larger 
quantity of sugar to the Soviet Union. This 
situation is being repeated in various Latin 
American countries, according to commercial 
reports. 

SOVIET BLOC GOODS ON SALE 


A walk through Havana’s streets reveals 
where some of the money obtained from 
the Soviet sugar sales is going. One can 
buy in the shops Pilsener beer, ham from 
Prague or Hungary, sausages from Poland, 
caviar and vodka from the Soviet, tiles and 
light bulbs from Czechoslovakia. The 
motorcycle market in Cuba, formerly held 
by the United States and Britain and later 
shared with West Germany, is being rapidly 
captured by Czechoslovakia, The new Skoda 
automobiles, which recently arrived, are be- 
ing viewed by the surprised Cuban public. 

What makes the business so attractive 
to the Cubans, are the quick deliveries and 
long-term credits offered, particularly on 
machinery, in contrast with the system of 
advance irrevocable credits placed in New 
York for purchases from United States ex- 
porters. 

Not a week passes but that salesmen, 
engineers and technicians from countries 
behind the Iron Curtain arrive in Cuba. 
These men give the impression of carefully 
avoiding any contact with Cuban Commu- 
nists and on the surface are interested only 
in business. They offer the most attractive 
prices and terms for the growing exports 
from satellite countries of tractors, bicycles, 
machine tools, machinery for manufacturing 
plants, fertilizer, cement, agricultural and 
mining machinery, and many cheap indus- 
trial products. 

The same thing is happening in other 
Latin American countries. Recently, it is 
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reported, a successful trip was made by @ 
commercial mission from East Germany to 
the Argentine and to Chile. 

These salesmen and technicians easily 
obtain and take back with them much infor- 
mation that it would be difficult for a Soviet: 
agent to obtain. With a sufficient number 
of commercial agents traveling throughout 
Latin America spreading the propaganda of 
economic coexistence and collecting informa~ 
tion, it is plain that the Cominform is no 
longer needed in this part of the world. 


THE AGRARIAN SCISSORS 


Some years ago a Russian economist, 
Eugene Varga, predicted the shift in Latin 
America toward economic coexistence with 
the Soviet Union based on a chart that he 
called Agrarian Scissors of Latin America. 
He showed the line of the upward trend of 
inflated United States industrial prices 
crossed by the descending line of agrarian 
prices in Latin America. He pointed out 
that as the blades of the scissors opened 
wider, so in the same proportion did the 
chances of Soviet coexistence with Latin 
America become better. 





Beaumont Enterprise Named Outstanding 
Texas Daily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have always been proud to be able to 
claim that I have some printer’s ink in 
my blood. I worked’ for the Beaumont 
(Tex.) Enterprise for 3 years beginning: 
September 12, 1938, and I have followed 
the progress of this fine newspaper 
closely ever since. 

In the May issue of Harper’s Magazine, 
the -Beaumont Enterprise was com- 
mended as “the best edited newspaper in 
Texas.” Although the article was gen- 
erally unfriendly to our daily press in 
Texas, I was pleased to note that in con- 
sidering the Enterprise the information 
was based on a factual analysis of the 
actual number of inches of international 
and national news coverage. 

This type of full coverage is typical of 
the fairness and thoroughness of the 
Enterprise and the deep responsibility 
its editor, Mr. Robert W. Akers; manag- 
ing editor, T. T. Hunt; news editor, Don 
Streater; city editor, Bob Packwood; and 
other members of the editorial staff feel 
toward_their readers. This example is 
the finest traditions of our American 
freedom of the press, and through this 
full publication of news which vitally 
concerns our citizens, their rights and 
interests are protected. 

I would like to take this opportunity of 
presenting for the attention of the House 
the following excerpt from the Harper’s 
article which concerns the Beaumont 
Enterprise: 

In this journajistic Sahara there is one 
notable oasis: the Beaumont Enterprise. It 
is far and away the best edited newspaper in 
Texas, and the only one, with the possible 
exception of the Corpus Christi Caller, which 
gives intelligent and balanced coverage of 
national and international news. In com- 
parison with the big city dajlies, the Enter- 
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|prise has only a modest amount of space 
‘available. Nevertheless, it devotes about 
‘half of its news columns—like the responsible 
press in other States—to world and national 
news. In January the Enterprise printed an 
faverage of 18 columns of news every day; 
‘and 10% of these columns originated outside 
ithe State. Even more _ surprising—for 
|'Texas—is its fairness. At the height of the 
{Dixon-Yates controversy, for example, the 
| Enterprise printed the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic arguments in parallel columns on the 
‘front page. No other Texas daily remotely 
approached this kind of even-handed 
treatment. 


Famous Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I insert an article 
extracted from a brochure published by 
|Maine’s Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Mr. Speaker, Maine is proud of the 
‘many fine things she produces, for there 
‘are few who are not familiar with the 
succulence of her potatoes, her dairy 
products, her poultry and meat products, 
and her foods from the sea; with the ex- 
cellent quality of her woodpulp, her lum- 
.per, and ‘the other harvests of Maine’s 
‘forests; with the majestic scenery and 
the multiple advantages that Maine of- 
‘fers to the vacationer and the sportsmen. 

But caught up in the fascination of 
such an array of productivity, it is very 
easy for one to neglect one other facet of 
‘production which is Maine’s proud lot— 
‘the production of famous Americans. 

» The article follows: 

| Donatp CaMERON, WILSON’s MILLS, MINE 

(By Denis O'Brien) 

- For a long, memorable weekend last June, 
“the eyes of America and in fact, the whole 
world were focused on Paramachenee, in the 
Rangeley Lakes region of Maine. Because, 
during that weekend, Maine played host to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Ike, as ardent a disciple of Isaac Walton 
as ever wet a line, fished fabulous Parma- 
ehenee, caught his full quota of speckled 
beauties. Characteristically, he left a me- 
mento of his trip that will always be trea- 
sured by the people of that area. 

His guide while fishing was Donald Cam- 
eron, of Wilson's Mills, Maine. When the Pres- 
ident left, he promised he would do a por- 
trait of Don. Lo and behold, a few short 
weeks afterwards, the distinctive painting 
arrived, and was presented to Don in appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

Cold black-and-white photography cannot 
capture the warmth of the President’s por- 
trayal, but the faithful reproduction is 
strikingly attested to by this shot of Don 
himself holding his prized picture. 

Almost 40 years ago, a very great American 
gat in the sanctuary of his trophy-laden 
etudy and re-lived some golden moments out 
ef his exciting, rough riding past. He was 
an ardent admirer of Maine, and says as 
euch tn an article he penned that long gone 
March day, whose opening words are: 

“I owe a personal debt to Maine because 
of my association with certain staunch 
friends in Aroostook County, an association 
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thet helped and benefited me throughout 
my life in more ways than one.” 

The staunch friends he referred to were 
members of the Sewall family of Island Palls, 
especially Bill, and Bill’s bosom comrade, 
Wilmot Dow. Under the spell of the man’s 
words, we accompany him in his descent 
down Katahdin; share wintry nights in bal- 
sam bunks in front of a blazing bough; and 
smack our lips hungrily as he partakes of 
venison, trout and partridge. He recalls that 
when he became President of the United 
States, the Sewalls and his old Maine friends 
came down to Washington to visit him. He 
concludes with this touching tribute: “Never 
were there more welcome guests at the White 
House.” 

Those affectionate lines were written at 
Sagamore Hill, March 20, 1918. 

The man who wrote them was Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The imperial Kennebec curves again on 
its majestic course and, suddenly, for the 
first time, we see the granite gray State capi- 
tol building loom up. That brief glimpse, 
from broad picture windows of the warm, 
spacious, speeding train, reminds us it is 
time to reach for our bags and don our coats. 
We are nearing Augusta. 

It wasn’t always thus, though. 

Once, it wasn't even Augusta. Once, it 
was Cushnoc or—as the dusky, moccasin- 
shod Indians pronounced it—‘Koussinoc.” 
There were no well-appointed trains then 
that roared their way over ribbons of steel. 
Instead a frail, but seaworthy shallop, small 
and primitive, battled the billows and steered 
by the stars from far-off Plymouth Coloney on 
Massachusetts Bay. Few journeys were more 
hazardous; each trip might well be the last. 
But the fate of that desperate, hard pressed, 
indomitable band of Pilgrims depended upon 
the successful outcome of each perilous voy- 
age. They knew they must reach Koussinoc 
(to barter for precious Indian furs they used 
as payments on their over-extended London 
loans to keep their precarious settlement 
alive) and that Knowledge spurred those men 
onward. What men they were. 

The Bradfords and the Winthrops, the 

Howlands and the Winslows, trod these for- 
ests. An ancient historian relates how young 
John Howland, peering down river on a cer- 
tain soft spring morn nearly a third off of a 
thousand years ago, espied the slight shallop 
steadily coursing upwards to the Koussinoc 
trading post Howland presided over. 
. “By my faith, I wonder,” he conjectured 
idly,” who is in charge of her this trip? To 
whom did she entrust herself for delivery and 
guidance? To ye olde, fearless fighter, Capt. 
Myles Standish? Or to ye dashing, up-and- 
coming young John Alden? (Two centuries 
later, America’s most beloved poet, Maine’s 
own Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, had his 
owb answer to another question concerning 
the same two gentlemen.) 

No, there weren’t—always—picture win- 
dows to look out of when approaching 
Augusta. Or, rather, Cushnoc. 

Or—excuse us—Koussinoc. 


Free Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Now’s a Good Time To Con- 
template That Free Federal Aid,” pub- 
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lished in an Ephraim, Utah, newspaper 
of April 20. 1956. The editorial relates 
to so-called free Federal aid. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

How’s your bank account this week? Did 
it show any shrinkage over the past week 
end? If not, you must be one of those rare 
humans who filed your income tax return 
early, a person with a lot of exemptions, one 
who had a disheartening low income during 
1955, or who did some figure juggling which 
you hope the boys in the Internal Revenue 
Department will fail to detect. 

It would be most interesting to know how 
much money went out of Ephraim for Fed- 
eral income taxes the past week or so. 
We've asked a few people what they would 
estimate it to be and all seemed to think it 
would be around $100,000, maybe more. All 
were agreed that it was probably far more 
than all the property taxes, car licenses, and 
other direct taxes (not including sales tax) 
paid by the people of the community. 

One person knew of & loca) resident who 
was knicked to the tune of about $3,600 for 
income taxes. A few others were estimated 
to be well over the $1,000 mark. 

With that kind of money going out of 
Ephriam, it’s not hard to understand why it 
is £0 difficult to make badly needed local 
improvements, such as replacing the public 
schoo] building which has been so outmoded, 
dangerous, and inadequate for so many 
years. 

But with that kind of money going out of 
Ephriam it is hard to understand how s0 
many still refer to Federal aid as free money. 
Right now is a good time to ponder that 
matter and, if one reasons honestly and sen- 
sibly, he is certain to come up with the con- 
clusion that Federal aid is some of the most 
expensive aid we get. 

The collection of the income taxes—which 
taxes supply such a large part of Federal rev- 
enues—is expensive to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the taxpayers alike. It takes an 
army of agents to check the returns, to pre- 
pare and send out the forms, and eheck up on 
cases which appear inaccurate, inconsistent, 
or downright dishonest. 

It takes another small army to compile, | 
audit, alot, earmark, and distribute Federal 
funds. If we in Ephriam could just send 
our income taxes to Washington and have 
them returned to us less the various costs 
along the way, it is doubtful if much more 
than half would ever get back. That is how 
free Federal aid can be. The earners and pro- 
ducers provide the taxes from which hun- 
dreds of thousands of nonproducers take the 
cream for a living often much easier and 
richer than that enjoyed by the producers. 

This is a good time to realize that every 
extravagance In government is paid for right 
out of the pockets of the citizens. Govern- 
ment does not produce wealth. It simply 
takes wealth produced by its citizens and 
distributes it where it seems most needed or 
where there is the most political pressure. 

Yes, right now, while the paying of in- 
come taxes is fresh in the memory, is a good 
time to resolve to ask for no unneeded and 
undeserved Government handouts for our- 
selves and to use all the influence at our dis- 
posal to see that they are not given to 
others, also to insist that Government em- 
ployees give an honest day’s labor each day 
they are on the Government payroll. In 
this way and this way only can taxes be re- 
duced. 

ee 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recor. 
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Men of Arlington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
May 6, 1956, was held the 23d annual 
Odd Fellow pilgrimage to the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. Odd Fellows and 
Rebekahs were present from all parts of 
North America to honor the Unknown 
Soldier. 

The memorial address was delivered by 
the Honorable H. Sanders Anglea, sov- 
ereign grand master of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. The titie of his 
inspiring message was “Men of Arling- 
ton.” - 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this address in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD.\ Our colleagues, 
Hon. Percy Priest, of Tennessee, and 
Hon. Lester Jonnson, of Wisconsin, join 
me in this request: 

MEN OF ARLINGTON 


(Memorial address delivered by H. Sanders 
Anglea, sovereign grand master of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, on May 
6, 1956, at Arlington National Cemetery 
on the occasion of the annual Odd Fel- 
low pilgrimage to the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier) 


General Commanding Soaper, officers, 
Chevaliers, ladies, and friends, I am sure 
that it goes without saying, that, on behalf 
of the entire membership of the world of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, I 
am both delighted and gratified that such 
a great number of our members have jour- 
neyed from the four corners of the North 
American Continent to take part in this 
solemn, patriotic, and sacred ceremony 
whereby Odd Fellows and Rebekahs and 
freedom-loving people all over the world 
take time out from their daily routine of 
life to join with us who are assembled here 
to do honor and pay tribute to the Unknown 
American Soldier whose mortal and revered 
remains rest within the shadow of this great 
Amphitheater. 

You may think it strange that I say to 
you in my opening remarks that I have heard 
it said a thousand times that the most im- 
portant thing in life to an individual is 
his or her good health, and, quite frankly, 
I have been guilty of making the same state- 
ment many, many times. May I say that 
within the past few days I have come to 
realize that such a statement is grossly 
false, even though I have not recently en- 
joyed the best of health, and am now under 
the care of two physicians, because, when 
a man such as I sits in the solitude of his 
office, just as I have done for the past few 
days, and attempts to assemble his thoughts 
to be expressed on a great occasion such as 
this, one soon comes to the full realization 
that the most valuable possession that any 
individual can own is his freedom; freedom 
to worship as one pleases, freedom to walk 
alone or with a friend, freedom from want, 
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freedom from fear, freedom to write as we 
please, freedom of speech and freedom of 
assembly such as we have today. 

It is a great honor that is ours to have 
the privilege of meeting here as free men 
and free women to do honor to the Unknown 
Soldier and the Men of Arlington according 
to the dictates of our own hearts. Freedom 
as we of the free world know it, was and 
is a gift of God to all mankind, although, 
through selfishness and greed on the part 
of a few, the great majority of mankind 
from the beginning of time have hac to fight 
and even wage wars to preserve it. This 
National Cemetery serves as mute evidence 
of the great sacrifices that have been made 
to preserve the freedom I am talking about 
for you and for me. Each monument and 
each small marker that you see are the 
markers along the highway of freedom that 
extends from this day of honor all the way 
back through the years to.the founding of 
this great Nation. We, as Americans, as we 
relive, by memory and the teachings of our 
history books, the journey of our country 
on this highway of freedom can well be 
proud of the fact that not a marker in this 
cemetery or any other cemetery is stand- 
ing because we have engaged in war as 
aggressors. Again I say, that freedom alone 
is our most vaiuable asset, and by compari- 
son all other values dwindle into unimpor- 
tance. Health and wealth are to be desired, 
but I, for one, would sacrifice both for free- 
dom, the kind that you and I are now enjoy- 
ing, the kind that you and I have come to 
take for granted, the kind that makes you 
and me owe a special prayer to our Maker and 
a great debt to the Men of Arlington, and 
I refer to the men of all our Arlingtons 
whether at home or abroad, through whose 
efforts. the gift of God has been placed into 
our hands. 2 

It is to be regretted that those of us who 
are privileged to make this memorial address 
each year are not endowed with the wisdom 
of the Great Emancipator, and that we do 
not have sufficient command of the English 
language as to make the pillars of this struc- 
ture vibrate and ring with our sincerity just 
as has done the entire world wherever and 
whenever the words of Mr. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address have been repeated. On that 
great occasion when those historic words 
were uttered and became-sound waves that 
have been heard and appreciated for their 
simplicity and sincerity for more than 90 
years, President Lincoln wove a few words 
into this beautiful sentence: “The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say 
here.” As we all know, Mr. Lincoln was mis- 
taken in this statement, because his Gettys- 
burg Address has become, and will continue 
to be, one of the outstanding classics of mod- 
ern English literature. I know that I can 
truthfully say to you that “the world will 
little note nor long remember what we say 
here,” but this statement will not be true of 
us as individuals, as this occasion will re- 
main engraved upon our minds and our 
hearts until the last day of our respective 
lives. As we approach the moment when we 
are privileged to place the wreaths at the 
tomb of America’s best known and most be- 
loved hero, our minds will be closed to the 
audible word, and only our hearts will feel 
the joy that is ours in representing some 2 
million or more Odd Fellows and Rebekahs 
scattered throughout the free world, and we 
will know that each of these- members whom 
we represent will, in their own way and in 


their own language, offer a prayer today that 
this young hero will not have died in vain, 
and that the principles upon which our free- 
dom is based and for which he died, will be 
preserved and respected by all nations, 
tongues, and kindreds of the earth until 
time shall be no more. While our words and 
our actions of today may be soon forgotten, 
it will not matter, for the words and actions 
of today deal with and pay well deserved 
honor to the past. But it is not the past 
alone which belongs to these who lie here. 
They gave their lives for the future, a future 
which can be realized only as we give our- 
selves to make secure the peace and freedom 
for which they died. 

The sincerity of the motives which have 
caused us to assemble for this sacred rite 
can be indicated only by the measure of our 
personal devotion in all of our tomorrows 
to the principles for which these have died. 
Only so is their sacrifice not in vain. Only 
so is the sincerity of our words of tribute 
established. Here we have dealt with the 
past, the future lies along the highway of 
tomorrow. 

Here today we have a singular privilege 
granted to no other fraternal order to pay 
a military tribute to the past. Let us not 
forget that tomorrow we have an equally 
singular responsibiilty for the future, a re- 
sponsibility begotten by the privilege of to- 
day. The highway of the past is dotted with 
these markers of honor designating the graves 
of those who made that past glorious. The 
highway of the future will be marked by 
the deeds of us who walk that road, you 
and I. 

If that future be made glorious by the 
peace and freedom for which these have 
made the supreme sacrifice, then we too shall 
be called upon to make our own sacrifices. 
For only at the price of such self-giving is 
peace and freedom purchased. It is ours to 
make the sacrificial gift of time and effort 
to participate in the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. This is our peacetime contribution 
to their wartime sacrifice. 

What of the influence of 2 million Odd Fel- 
lows and Rebekahs unselfishly giving their 
support to the modern counterpart of the 
little red schoolhouse? The seed of eitizen- 
ship and love of freedom is sown here. What 
of our influence in preserving and strength- 
ening the democratic principles or our com- 
munities against the tyranny of dictator- 
ship? What of our influence in establish- 
ing and maintaining Christian homes in 
which God is worshipped and followed as the 
guide of life? Here are the roots of freedom 
from fear. 

What of our influence in the support of 
public worship that God may be known 
publicly and sought after according to the 
dictates of men’s consciences? Here are 
the roots of freedom of religion. 

All of these responsibilities to our com- 
munity life, our homes, and our churches, 
have been instilled into us by our forefa- 
thers. But the privilege to exercise these 
responsibilities in the manner of freemen 
today is ours because af the sacrifice of the 
“Men of Arlington.” To see that they have 
not died in vain; to make tomorrow free is 
our sacred responsibility and the greatest 
tribute we can pay these honored dead. 

During the past few minutes we have 
talked much about the highway of national 
life that extends from here to the very be- 
ginning of this great Nation; about the 
markers of sacrifice that endlessly line this 
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highway of the past. Now may I say that 
this highway of national life does not end 
here today; it extends into our future and 
each of our tomorrows and if I had but one 
wish to express on this occasion, it would 
be this: That the highway of tomorrow be 
also lined with markers, not small ones of 
sacrifice but large ones of accomplishment, 
and each would bear this inscription: “This 
is the way to life everlasting, this is the way 
to everlasting peace and freedom, this is the 
way to the Saviour of all mankind. This 
highway was built by men and women of all 
nations through a common understanding 
of the problems of each other and this un- 
derstanding was made possible through the 
united effort of the churches of the world 
with the cooperation of the world’s great 
fraternities that have enlightened all men 
as to the value of the principles of friend- 
ship, love, truth, faith, hope, and charity.” 
Such an inscription would satisfy me be- 
cause the use of the words “world’s great 
fraternities’’ would include the Odd Fellows 
and Rebekahs of the past, present, and fu- 
ture, and particularly you .who are present 
today and those 2 million whom we are privi- 
leged to represent. 

Just being here in Arlington National 
Cemetery today gives one the feeling of 
being in church and, rightfully so, because 
these are sacred grounds where we walk soft- 
ly and reverently. Yes, sacred grounds 
wherein repose the mortal remains of the 
greatest men into whose bodies God per- 
mitted the breath of life to be breathed; 
men whose names, deeds and souls have be- 
come immortal. The very memory of these 
men feed our veins and our sinews with re- 
newed hope, thereby giving us the strength 
to push aside any and all attempts at in- 
vasion from without and from this strength 
comes the courage to face the future with 
the firm resolve that the cloak of peace and 
individual freedom, on tomorrow, will once 
again drape the shoulders of the world. As 
I look about me, the soil of this holy place 
loses its identity as such and the marble and 
stone pillars and encasements no longer im- 
press me as elements of nature and in their 
stead I see and feel the tender and encircling 
arms of an everloving God with whom are 
now gathered in blessed and everlasting fel- 
lowship these men of Arlington, who so well, 
faithfully, and bravely did the work here on 
earth that was patterned for them in heaven 
by the great Author of the universe. Even 
now, as the slight breeze passes through the 
leaves of the nearby trees manufacturing its 
own little murmur, one can almost hear the 
voice of the Saviour saying to the men of 
Arlington, “Well done thou good and faith- 
ful servants, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 





The Soil-Bank Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been very much impressed with the 
debate on the soil-bank bill that has 
been before us. Practically all of the ar- 
gument that has been presented thus far 
accents the immediate economic value to 
the farmers of the soil-bank program. 
It is not my purpose to deny or to take 
issue with those who argue this point 
of view, but, Mr. Speaker, I think there 
is another viewpoint—a long-range view- 
point that should be called to the atten- 
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tion of the Members of the House. 
Therefore, I should like to address my 
remarks to the soil-bank program as it 
relates to the economics of America over 
a period of years—what it means not 
alone to the farmers but to all America 
and to posterity. F 

The conservation-reserve provision of 
the soil-bank program is a great step in 
the direction of a more efficient land-use 
program. 

The need for soil conservation can 
scarcely be overemphasized. History is 
replete with examples of nations that 
have declined or perished because of land 
impoverishment through misuse, neglect, 
and erosion. 

Accelerated erosion of the soil is not 
merely a recent threat to human secu- 
rity; it is as old' as agriculture itself. 
Erosion most likely began when the first 
rain struck the first furrow turned by a 
crude implement in the hands of prehis- 
toric man. There is little doubt that it 
has been going on ever since, wherever 
man’s @fforts to gain a livelihood from the 
soil have led him to remove the natural 
cover of protective vegetation. History, 
to a great extent, is a record of man’s ef- 
forts to wrest the land from nature, sim- 
ply because he relies for sustenance on 
the products of the soil. Yet in many in- 
stances his conquest of the land has been 
disastrous. Over extensive areas, his cul- 
ture of the earth has resulted in extreme 
impoverishment or nearly complete de- 
struction of the soil resources upon which 
he is dependent. When this has occurred 
on a wide scale, the consequence has been 
the disappearance of civilization from 
the affected region. To illustrate the ef- 
fects of soil erosion during ancient times, 
I would like to quote a few lines from an 
article entitled “Erosion at Its Worst, 
and a Hundred Dead Cities,” written dur- 
ing 1939 by Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, 
former Assistant Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 

The dead cities of north Syria reveal a 
period of history of which very little is thus 
far known. It was a local civilization but 
very advanced and rich, with highly de- 
veloped and distinctive Syrian art found no- 
where else. * * * Today, after 13 centuries 
of neglect and patch cultivation to cereals by 
seminomadic descendants of the invaders, 
and of overgrazing by their goats, soil erosion 
has completed the destruction of the good 
earth with a thoroughness that has left this 
once fertile land a complete manmade 
desert, void of vegetation, water, and soil, 
except in rare pockets with scanty cover of 
crops and thorn bushes. The ruins of a 
highly developed architecture tell .of the ad- 
vanced culture of this region. 

As in north China, north Africa, Trans- 
jordan, and elsewhere, soil erosion is clearly 
the principal agent in destroying the land 
and in undermining the civilization and cul- 
ture which was dependent upon it. The 
early inhabitants found primeval forests 
here. Then began moderate clearing, de- 
forestation and cultivation of slopes. An- 
cient cultivation up through the Roman pe- 
riod was intelligent and demonstrated an 
understanding on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of conservation of soils and rain waters 
by terraces and check dams. At this time 
the region was highly prosperous, populous, 
and flourishing. But in A. D. 630 the Arab 
invasion swept away progress in agriculture, 
The vineyards and olive trees were destroyed, 
and the land was put under patch cultiva- 
tion to grain crops and heavily grazed. Af- 


ter the destruction and dispersal of the 
former population, neglect of the land 
brought * * * on erosion of the soil. * * * 

These hundred or more dead cities are dead 
forever because their soils are gone beyond 
any hope of reclamation. * * * Man and 
erosion have devastated this area for a geo- 
logic age. Here the unpardonable sin of land 
use has been committed. 


Soil conservationists find in Syria 
many lessons which we in this country 
may well take to heart. It is true that 
we have for some time now attempted 
to preserve our forests and to rebuild our 
soil, but have we done enough? Have we 
used our acres in such a way as to yield 
the greatest returns to our farmers and 
to the Nation as a whole? When we ex- 
amine areas where erosion has taken its 
toll, such as the Dust Bowl, I think the 
answer is quite clear. There is very 
little doubt about the fact that many 
acres now being used for cultivated crops 
Sheuld never have been plowed. Many 
of these acres should be restored to for- 
ests and grasslands. 

The conservation reserve provision of 
the soil-bank proposal is a major for- 
ward step in the direction of achieving a 
better land-use program. If finally 
adopted, the conservation reserve plan 
will lead to a program yielding greater 
net returns to farmers today and at the 
same time leading to a land-use program 
that will make it possible to provide fer- 
tile farmlands for future generations. 

The objective of this program as orig- 
inally proposed was to shift about 25 
million acres from cropland to forage, 
trees, or water storage. This shift as 
proposed was intended to lead to a long- 
range adjustment in land use. Some of 
our less productive lands would be 
brought into the program, as well as 
some of the acres which have been di- 
verted out of wheat and cotton into feed 
grains and other crops. 

The current legislation with respect to 
the soil bank, if enacted and approved 
during this session of the Congress, 
would provide a maximum ‘of $450 mil- 
lion annually to carry out the conserva- 
tion reserve phase of the program. 


The Government, through the agricul- 
tural conservation program currently in 
operation and the conservation reserve 
provision of the soil-bank program, 
makes manifest the obligation of the 
whole people to share the responsibility, 
as well as the benefits, of assuring the 
continued fertility of our soil. By help- 
ing farmers, with money or conservation 
materials and technical services, to ac- 
complish specified conservation prac- 
tices, the program practically and di- 
rectly helps make effective the research 
and educational work done by the Fed- 
eral and State agencies. Funds appro- 
priated to help conserve the soil and 
water resources of the Nation are a prac- 
tical investment in the future welfare and 
productivity of the country. There is 
every reason to believe that soil con- 
servation is our common concern 
whether we are farmers, manufacturers, 
food processors, bankers, merchants or 
professional people. 

It is evident that continued and ever- 
increasing measures to conserve and re- 
build the fertility of our land are neces- 
sary if the health and the level of living 
of Americans are to be maintained, 
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Experience has proved that neither an 
awareness on the part of the farmers of 
the need for conserving our national soil 
and water resources nor technical advice 
about: the kind of conservation practices 
needed will get the job done, unless ac- 
companied by measures which make it 
economically possible for the farmer to 
accomplish such practices. To maintain 
the strength of our Nation there are no 
more important appropriations than 
those for our overall conservation pro- 
gram, . 

The provisions for financial assistance 
to farmers to carry out the land use pro- 
gram proposed under the conservation 
reserve features of the soi] bank proposal 
would provide an incentive to farmers to 
cooperate in making this program a suc- 
cess. Under the program the Govern- 
ment would bear a fair share of the costs 
involved in establishing a suitable cover. 
As farmers reorganize their farms along 
these soil conserving lines, they would be 
eligible to receive annua] payments for 
a period of years related to the length of 
time needed to establish the new use of 
the land. 

The acreage reserve phase of the soil- 
bank proposal has been referred to as a 
deferred-production plan. It would be 
voluntary and temporary, and generally 
aimed at reducing production, and hence 
carryover, of those agricultural products 
which are currently in greatest surplus. 
Under the plan as originally introduced, 
it was contemplated that it would be ap- 
plied to such crops as wheat, cotton, corn, 
and rice and would remain in operation 
until carryover stocks of these commodi- 
ties have been reduced to desirable levels. 

The essence of the proposed program is 
that farmers would voluntarily reduce 
production of specified crops below their 
allotted acreage. The acreage withheld 
from production of any specific crop 
would be placed in the reserve. In re- 
turn for placing a part of his allotted 
acres in the reserve, the farmer would 
receive as compensation certificates 
which would be redeemable by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in cash or in 
kind. The basis for the value of the 
certificates would be the normal yield on 
the designated reserve acres. 

This phase of the program would serve 
to achieve at least two important objec- 
tives: First, reduce surpluses, and sec- 
ond, encourage soil conservation. Much 
of the land now being used to produce 
crops in excess of domestic, export, and 
normal carryover requirements would be 
devoted to producing soil-building crops. 
The compensation received by farmers 
for cooperating in the program would 
reimburse them for their loss of produc- 
tion on the acres placed in the reserve. 

The operation of the soil-bank pro- 
gram would beyond a doubt improve the 
economic position of the agricultural 
sector of our economy. I would like to 
mention but a few of the ways in which 
this would be accomplished: First, stor- 
age costs would be reduced as surpluses 
are reduced; second, as surpluses are 
reduced and supplies again are held at 
desirable levels market prices will tend 
to rise to legal support levels or even 
above established price support levels, 
thus giving farmers greater returns on 
that output produced on fewer acres; 
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third, the compensatory payments will 
increase farm income. 

It should be noted that the compensa- 
tory payments will be partly offset by 
Savings on storage costs as surpluses are 
reduced to reasonable levels. 

It is conceivable that within 2 or 3 
years if farmers cooperate in the acre- 
age-reserve program, and 15 to 20 mil- 
lion acres of the land devoted to the 
crops now in greatest surplus are taken 
out of production of those crops, assum- 
ing normal yields, surpluses would be 
reduced sufficiently to result in a supply 
situation that would result in higher 
market prices. The higher market 
prices together with the soil-bank pay- 
ments under the conservation reserve 
and the acreage reserve would probably 
provide a higher net return to producers 
of many of the crops to which the pro- 
gram may be applied. While any state- 
ments one might make with respect to 
the extent of the economic benefits of 
this program are at present hypotheti- 
cal, it is, nevertheless, logical to con- 
elude that the benefits will be substan- 
tial. 

Current pending legislation with re- 
spect to the acreage reserve places a 
limit of $800 million per year on ex- 
penditures under this phase of the pro- 
gram. 

The proposed soil bank program has 
received widespread endorsement from 
conservation groups and leading farm 
organizations. While there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion with respect to spe- 
cific details of its operation, there ap- 
pears to be more or less general endorse- 
ment of the concept of the soil bank as 
such. I would like to quote the follow- 
ing views of leaders of farm organiza- 
tions and conservation groups concern- 
ing the soil bank program made at hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 

Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
stated: 

For the past 3 years the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has been on record in 
favor of what we have called a soil-bank 
program, by which we mean that we should 
utilize our surplus productive capacity so 
that farmers would store fertility in the soil 
rather than to produce surpluses for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. * * * 

The basic purpose of the surplus reduction 
and soil-bank plan, as we conceive it, is to 
bring about at the earliest feasible date a 
balance between annual supply and effective 
demand and to make more rapid progress 
toward the liquidation of current surplus 
stocks. 


Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, master, Na- 
tional Grange, had the following to say 
with respect to the soil-bank program: 

The Grange has long recognized and re- 
peatedly stated that a form of land rental 
type program—preferably as closely related as 
we can honestly relate it to a long-range, 
sound soil-conservation objective—has a real 
place in both emergency type farm legisla- 
tion and in long-term permanent legislation. 

* * * The acreage reserve program, seems 
basically sound and substantially in accord, 
we believe—on a hasty and superficial ex- 
amination of its contents—with Grange 
program and policy and with the above 
three-point program, insofar as our present 
Government-held stocks are concerned, 
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Mr. Charles H. Callison, conservation 
director, National Wildlife Federation, 
made the following statement: 

We foresee in this proposal, this plan to 
authorize or implement the setting aside of 
certain acreages on the farms of the Nation 
for conservation practices, these acres to be 
taken out of production of general farm 
crops and livestock, great benefits in the 
conservation of our natural resources, not 
only the soil and water resources, but those 
related resources. 

This plan is bound to have extremely im- 
portant, and beneficial wildlife effects, be- 
cause in these areas which may be set aside 
as an acreage reserve or as a soil bank, which 
areas will be left ungrazed and uncropped, 
you are bound to produce excellent farm 
game cover. 

Not only that, it will help control the run- 
off and check soil erosion which is detri- 
mental to fish in the streams of the water- 
sheds. 

If there is included in the program the 
idea that has been advanced for a timber 
bank, and we hope that it is included, we 
can see even greater benefits from the stand- 
point of wildlife production, because the 
planting of trees, the reforestation of mar- 
ginal areas on farms that are suitable for 
that type of use, will produce cover for 
many kinds of wildlife. 

We feel that any comprehensive-conserva- 
tion program must take into consideration 
not narrowly just the soil and water, but all 
the natural products of the land. 


Mr. Joseph W. Penfold, conservation 
director, Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, Denver, Colo., said: 

We have been interested in it for quite 
some time. As a matter of fact, our original 
committee started in Illinois something more 
than 3 years ago working on a soil-bank 
pwe.-* |? 9 

At our last national convention, last 
spring, the membership, through their dele- 
gates, adopted some general principles of the 
soil-bank plan, * * * In our several years of 
developing the idea and discussing it with 
farm people and others all over the coun- 
try—we have not stressed the wildlife aspects 
for a couple reasons: One of them, because 
we think the soil-bank plan is a very impor- 
tant and worthwhile program aside from 
wildlife angles; and also, if we were to come 
out stressing wildlife, they would immedi- 
ately assume that our interest was strictly 
wildlife, which is not the case. 

* * * We see the opportunity as well as 
responsibility in our State game and fish 
departments to cooperate in this program 
so that the maximum values are achieved 
with the minimum of costs. 


I feel that this soil-bank program is 
worthy of our wholehearted support, and 
that it should be enacted at an early date 
so that it can be put into operation dur- 
ing this crop year. I feel confident that 
if enacted it will be an important step in 
the direction of improved soil conserva- 
tion, surplus reduction, and higher farm 
income. 





A 90-Year-Old Idea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
short time ago one of Washington's daily 
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newspapers carried an article stating 
that the idea of decorating the graves of 
the soldiers involved in the War Between 
the States and memorializing those 
heroes was born in Columbus, Ga. 


Hon. W. C. Tucker, editor of the Co- 
lumbus’ Enquirer, Columbus, Ga., was in 
Washington attending the National As- 
sociation of Newspaper Editors Con- 
vention, and the Washington newspaper 
article was called to his attention. Mr. 
Tucker, being completely familiar with 
the history of that idea, wrote in his 
column of April 26, 1956, a review of that 
history, which I am sure will be of in- 
terest, and which because of its histori- 
cal significance should be preserved. Mr. 
Tucker’s article is as follows: 

Top O’ THE Morn 
(By W. C. Tucker) 
A 90-YEAR-OLD IDEA 

It was 90 years ago today that an idea born 
in Columbus came to fruition, with the re- 
sult that each year since southern Memorial 
Day has been observed on April 26. 

It was in this fair city on the banks of the 
Chattahoochee that a group of ladies formed 
themselves into an organization to plan an 
annual memorial service in tribute to the 
heroes of the Confederacy. 

The first such service was held at St. Luke 
Methodist Church with Col. James N. Ram- 
sey delivering the oration. It was the start 
of a beautiful custom that has survived the 


years. 
IDEA IS OFFERED 


Historians tell us that Miss Lizzie Ruther- 
ford suggested the idea of Southern Me- 
morial Day to a group of ladies after they 
had gone to the cemetery to care for the 
graves of the soldiers buried there. 


Miss 
Rutherford said she had been reading The 
Initials, by Baroness Tautphoeus and that 
she was impressed with a description of a 
custom of the Roman Catholics in decorat- 
ing the graves on All Saints’ Day. She would 
like to see such a custom here, said Miss 
Rutherford, and the matter was taken up 
by the Soldiers’ Aid Society, which adopted 
the idea and immediately organized itself 
into the Ladies Memorial Association. 

April 26 was later chosen as the date for 
the observance, as it was upon that day in 
1865 that Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, the last 
Confederate leader to surrender, laid down 
his arms. 

Adopting the idea of the observance, the 
Ladies Memorial Association instructed its 
secretary, Mrs. Charles J. Williams, to write 
to women and organizations elsewhere, ask- 
ing cooperation in extending the idea of 
holding appropriate exercises for the Con- 
federate soldiers. 

LETTER TO THE ENQUIRER 


Mrs. Williams sent letters to several South- 
ern newspapers asking assistance in the mat- 
ter of observing southern Memorial Day. 
The letter appeared in the March 11, 1866, 
issue of the Enquirer as follows: 

“Eprror, ENQUIRER: The ladies now and 
have been for several days engaged in the 
sad but pleasant duty of ornamenting and 
improving that portion of the city cemetery 
sacred to the memory of our gallant Con- 
federate dead, but we feel it an unfinished 
work unless a day be set apart annually for 
its especial attention. We cannot raise 
monumental shafts and inscribe thereon 
their many deeds of heroism, but we can 
keep alive the memory of the debt we owe 
them, by dedicating at least 1 day in each 
year to embellishing their humble graves 
with flowers. Therefore, we beg the assist- 
ance of the press and the ladies throughout 
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the South to aid us in our efforts to set 
apart a certain day to be observed from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande, and be handed 
down through time as a religious custom 
of the country, to wreath the graves of our 
martyred dead with flowers. (We would pro- 
pose the 6th of April, as at that time our 
land might be truly called “the land of 
flowers.’”’) Let every city, town, and village 
join in the pleasant duty. Let all be alike 
remembered, from the heroes of Manassas to 
those who expired amid the death throes 
of our hallowed cause. We'll crown alike 
the honored resting places of the immortal 
Jackson in Virginia, Johnston at Shiloh, 
Cleburne in Tennessee, and the host’ of 
gallant privates who adorned our ranks. All 
did their duty and to all we owe our grati- 
tude. Let the soldiers’ graves, for that day 
at least, be the southern mecca to whose 
shrine her sorrowing women, like pilgrims, 
may annually bring their grateful hearts 
and fioral offerings. And when we remem- 
ber the thousands who were buried “with 
their material cloaks around them,” with- 
out Christian ceremony of interment 
for their beloved bodies, we would 
invoke the aid of the most thrilling elo- 
quence throughout the land to inaugurate 
this custom, by delivering on the appointed 
day this year, a eulogy on the unburied dead 
of our glorious Southern Army—they died for 
their country. Whether their country had 
or had not the right to demand the sacrifice 
is no longer a question of discussion with 
us. We leave that for future nations to 
decide. That it was demanded—that they 
nobly responded and fell holy sacrifices on 
their country’s altar, and are thereby en- 
titled to their country’s gratitude—none will 
deny. The proud banner under which they 
rallied in defense of the noblest cause for 
which heroes fought, or trusting women 
prayed, has been furled forever. The coun- 
try for which they suffered and died, has 
now no name or place among the nations 
of the earth. Legislative enactments may 
not now be made to do honor to their mem- 
ories, but the veriest radical that ever traced 
his genealogy back to the deck of the May- 
flower, could not deny us the simple privi- 
lege of paying honor to those who died de- 
fending the life, honor, and happiness of the 
“SOUTHERN WOMEN.” 


SUGGESTING APRIL 26 


Historians say the above letter was sent 
to the press by Mrs. Williams, though her 
name did not appear in connection with it 
as it appeared in the Enquirer and in the 
Sun and Times of the same date it was pub- 
lished in this newspaper. 

It will be noted that the date April 6 was 
suggested in the letter to the editor of the 
Enquirer. On March 13, 1866, the following 
appeared in the Enquirer: 

“For the ENQUIIRER: 
“OUR CONFEDERATE DEAD 


“I hope every southern heart will respond 
to a suggestion in an article published in 
your Sunday issue advocating that a special 
day be set apart in each year to do appro- 
priate honor to our heroic dead with suitable 
public eulogies, and wherever practicable, to 
adorn their graves with southern flowers. 
I would suggest as a proper day for this offer- 
ing—the 26th of April—the day of General 
Johnston's surrender. I believe the proposi- 
tion will meet the approval of the southern 
ladies as it will by every 

“CITIZEN.” 
SELECTION OF DATE 

Announcement of selection of April 26 as 
the date for the memorial service was con- 
tained in the Enquirer of March 14, 1866. 
Here is the item as appeared in this news- 
paper at that time: 
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“The proposition to appoint the 26th of 
April, as the anniversary on which all South- 
ern women are called on to decorate the 
graves of our deceased soldiers, meets the 
cordial approbation of the ladies interested in 
the work here. 

“On the 26th of April (God willing) we 
will inaugurate this custom in Columbus 
and-we earnestly hope that it will never fall 
into desuetude.” 

Stories appeared in later issues of the 
Enquirer on the forming of plans for the ex- 
ercises and the April 27 issue carried a story 
of the first Memorial Day program. 

In addition to the oration at the St. Luke 
Church, the graves of the soldiers in Lin- 
wood Cemetery were decorated by the ladies. 

This custom has persisted since that day 
in 1866. The same organization that held 
the first exercise—the Ladies Memorial As- 
sociation—has once again decorated the 
graves of the Confederate dead in Linwood 
Cemetery and it has arranged for the ex- 
ercises that are to be held this afternoon at 
First Baptist Church. 

OBSERVANCE KEPT ALIVE 


The good ladies of Columbus have adhered 
to the admonishment of the Enquirer in its 
issue of March 4, 1866, against allowing Me- 
moiral Day to “fall in desuetude.” 

For 90 years, they have kept the beautiful 
custom alive in the birthplace of the idea. 


Will the observance of southern Memorial 
Day continue over the years to come? 


The Enquirer, which played an important 
role in the inauguration of Memorial Day, 
hopes most earnestly that the people of this 
city will not allow anything whatever to stop 
the observance. 


This newspaper hopes that interest in the 
idea will not lag but that the work of those 
courageous and patriotic women of the sixties 
and of the years that have followed will be 
perpetuated by the succeeding generations. 
The Enquirer hopes that the Ladies Memo- 
rial Association of Columbus will never die 
but that it will keep alive the spirit that was 
evident in the first exercises on that long-ago 
April 26 when first Columbus citizens gather- 
ed to pay tribute to Confederate patriots. 


ONE NATION TODAY 


Section fought against section in the con- 
flict of the sixties. The discussion of the is- 
sues of the conflict have continued through 
the years that followed the surrender of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee at Appomattox in 1865. What- 
ever may have been the issues that resulted 
in the great Civil War, southerners displayed 
a courage that has not been excelled in this 
land or in any other. Southerners though 
they were, they were Americans nonetheless. 
They fought for what they thought was 
right and they fought with a devotion to duty 
that won the plaudits of everyone. 


Americans lie yonder in Linwood Cemetery 
beneath the Stars-and-Bars-draped graves. 
Americans lie in Confederate cemeteries 
throughout the Southland, having fought for 
a noble cause and having won the undying 
admiration of the great Southland. 

Since the War Between the States, new is- 
sues and new problems have arisen to unite 
the South with the North in a common na- 
tional interest. The boys of both North and 
South have fought side by side for the same 
cause and in defense of the same nation in 
four wars that followed the one that tore this 
country asunder. But now there is a united 
Nation, despite the domestic problems and 
controversies the arise from time to time, and 
the South is as much a part of this Nation 
as any other area or section. 

Southern customs and traditions will con- 
tinue over the years, however, and it is for 
the perpetuity of one of these—southern Me- 
morial Day—that the Enquirer pleads today. 
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The Townsend Plan for Help to the Aged, 
the Money Therefor To Be Supplied by a 
National Gross Income Tax, Is a Sound 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Townsend plan has been 
changed: very materially. The plan 
presently recommended by Dr. Townsend 
is simple, and a similar plan has been 
tried and found to be sound and success- 
ful. The basic idea of the Townsend 
plan now, is that to provide for the aged 
the Government levy a gross income tax, 
A similar plan has been tried in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and has thus furnished 
us a yardstick by which to measure the 
success of such. a plan. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend is the au- 
thentic pioneer in the development of 
a plan to give proper aid to the aged. He 
was born in 1867 and will be 90 years old 
on January 13, 1957, and is still vigorous 
and active both physically and mentally. 

The Townsend plan has gone through 
several evolutionary changes largely by 
the thinking of Dr. Townsend, but also 
because he has had the support of some 
very important people who have had ex- 
perience in the administration of welfare 
funds under the Social Security System. 
One of these persons is John C. Cunio, 
of Modesto, Calif. He has been a mem- 
ber of the California State Welfare 
Board for over 20 years. This board dis- 
tributes the social-security funds that 
the National Government sends to Cali- 
fornia for distribution to those who 
qualify. In that manner he has learned 
how cumbersome and sometimes unjust 
the present system is. 

The present Townsend plan is to levy 
a@ gross income tax on all those earning 
more than $250 per month. This plan 
has the support of some people who are 
authorities on tax problems. It also has 
been operated and found to be practical 
and workable. - 

The Territory of Hawaii has a gross 
income tax which went into effect in 
1935. This is a business privilege tax 
measured by gross proceeds of sales or 
gross income. The tax rate is 1 percent 
on wholesaling and blind persons, 132 
percent producing and manufacturing, 
except sugar producers and canneries 
who are taxed at the rate of 2% percent 
which is also the apnrlicable rate on all 
other taxable gross receipts. A $1 license 
must be secured and renewed annually 
on a calendar year basis. 

Returns are due and the tax payable 
on or before the 20th day of the follow- 
ing month. An annual summary and 
reconciliation return must be filed on or 
before March 20 of each year. 

Taxes are payable at the time of filing 
of the monthly return, also when annual 
return is filed if additional tax is due, - 
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Now fortunately there is concrete 
evidence by persons who are experts in 
taxation problems that the Townsend 
Plan of today, which provides. for a 
gross income tax levy is a sound system. 

In the American Weekly, dated April 
22, 1956, was a very interesting article by 
T. Coleman Andrews, former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, entitled 
“Let’s Get Rid of the Income Tax.” He 
points out very vividly how damaging and 
unfair the income tax is, and refers to it 
as “legalized confiscation,” “‘too com- 
plicated,” “unstable.” He goes on to 
show the great inequities in our income 
tax. For instance he states that a man 
who earns $200,000 a year—he specif- 
ically refers to a boxing champion— 
pays 50 times as much as a person whose 
tax is on a $4,000 income. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am going to place into the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks the article which I hope 
every Member of the House will read. 
It is startling how the Government takes 
fabulous sums from persons who by abil- 
ity, ingenuity, and persistent effort con- 
tribute wealth which could be turned into 
producing channels which could bring 
the cost of living down and produce 
plenty where now we have poverty. 

I particularly hope that everyone will 
read the predictions which some of the 
Members of Congress who were against 
the income tax made and compare them 
with what has happened. 

Private enterprise which is prized by 
all Americans would be helped immeas- 
urably if the Townsend Plan were placed 
into effect and the taxes were lowered. 

In Indiana the gross income tax is used 
to solve its financial problems as well as 
to build up the State. Here is what In- 
diana said about its plan, printed in 
U.S. News & World Report, May 27, 1955, 
page 125: 

There is a race in Indiana and a race to 
debt free Indiana, the State that is attract- 
ing more industries per capita than any 
other. No State debt. Constitution does it. 
Surplus $30,000 million. No nuisance or 
penalty tax. No net income, uée, retail sales, 
corporate or manufacturer’s tax. Only one- 
fourth of 1 percent on gross receipts from 
sales for processing, resale, etc. not in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 1 percent on 
other receipts derived in Indiana except from 
sale. to ultimate consumer (one-half of 1 
percent); there is no tax on receipts from 
sales in interstate or foreign commerce, 


Such a plan if placed into effect could 
not only solve the problem of taking care 
of the aged and disabled but could also 
solve the problem created by the large 
influx of people to California. With 
such a scheme in operation undoubtedly 
new industries would rapidly spring up 
to give employment to these new citizens 
of California. 

Mr. Speaker, this is from page 12 of 
U. S. News & World Report under date 
of April 20, 1956, volume XL, No. 16: 

What of the idea to end the income tax? 
It’s catching on. The only question is, 
Where else can $30 billion come from? In- 
dividuals pay about that much out of their 
income. Tax on retail sales might be geared 
at a high enough level to meet part of that 
bill. A turnover tax is used by Russia, along 
with a low-income tax. That fosters monop- 
oly, as a way to avoid as many transactions 
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as possible. A flat tax on gross income is 
another one. 

Chances are that there’ll always be an in- 
come tax, but someday it might be forced 
lower. Right now a good many people are 
forced to work a large part of the year just 
to pay taxes. Then they must knock them- 
selves out week ends filling out complicated 
forms to make sure that the Government 
gets every nickel of their income that it can. 

Salaried people, wage earners, those whose 
taxes are withheld at the source, are the ones 
hardest hit today. They’re the ones talking 
revolt. 

Businessmen often have expense accounts. 
Labor leaders usually enjoy big expense ac- 
counts. Professional people are able to take 
deductions of many kinds not available to 
the man who has only a salary. Farmers, 
where income comes into the tax range, have 
a broad range of deductions. 

Income taxes today are highly discrimi- 
natory, with privileges for some and a crack- 
down on others. An idea is getting around 
that, if everybody paid taxes on the same 
basis as everybody else, tax rates could be 
lower. 


The following editorial from the Mo- 
desto Bee, Modesto, Calif., under date 
of April 18, 1956, as follows: 

Tax INEQUITIES NEED CONTINUED ATTENTION 


This is the period when the inequalities 
of their tax system are borne home to the 
American people. 

When they made out their income-tax 
returns, Federal and State, many people had 
a@ vague and garbled sense that there is a 
growing minority which enjoys various 
kinds of preferences, exemptions, and loop- 
holes out of reach to the ordinary salary 
and wage earner. 

And they are right in this vague impres- 
sion. There are oil nabobs with $100,000 
a year from royalties who get a depletion 
allowance and pay less than 50 percent in 
taxes. The ordinary single Joe without an 
oil well would pay nearly 70 percent. 

There are people with enough money to 
buy substantial shares of stock, hold them 
6 months, sell them at a profit, and pay a 
capital-gains tax far lower than the usual 
income tax. 

There are executives allowed to take part 
of their pay in shares of stock on which they 
pay capital gains rather than ordinary in- 
come taxes. There are others with hand- 
some expense accounts out of reach of the 
tax. And there are the holders of tax exempt 
municipal bonds. 

The ordinary salaried man takes his tax 
straight and it is bitter brew beside the 
sweetened portion of the favored. 

This picture has led within the last few 
weeks to strong attacks on the tax system 
by two national publications, Life magazine 
and Collier’s. 

The situation flows first from a system of 
income-tax rates jacked to great heights. 
This has stimulated tremendous pressure on 
Congress to provide exemptions. Primarily 
those who have the power of the checkbook 
at campaign time and the organized voting 
blocs have been the successful ones with 
Congress. ie 

Such are the political realities of the sit- 
uation that a favor given is virtually never 
retracted. It goes the other way; one favor 
invites another and the end of this process 
is the disintegration of the Federal income- 
tax system. 

Sooner or later the solution must be to 
rewrite our tax laws, invest them with equity 
and equality and, once that is achieved, 
hold the line. 

It will be well therefore for the American 
people to retain their interest in this subject 
beyond the filing deadlines, 
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The Agricultural Act of 1956 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, May 3, the House passed H. R. 
10875, the Agricultural Act of 1956. For 
the convenience of the Members and to 
answer numerous’ inquiries from 
throughout the Nation, I am inserting at 
this place in the Recorp a concise state- 
ment of the major provisions of this 
legislation. 

H. R. 10875 embodies the principal 
provisions of H. R. 12 which were not 
specifically pointed out by the President 
as reasons for his veto of H. R. 12. 

Important provisions of the vetoed 
H. R. 12 which are not embraced in H. R. 
10875 include the 90 percent of parity 
price supports for major crops, alter- 
nate parity computations, an increase in 
the minimum support level for the dairy 
industry, and the domestic parity pro- 
grams for wheat and rice. 

In presenting H. R. 10875, the report 
from the House Committee -on Agricul- 
ture said: 

A majority of the members of this commit- 
tee and, we believe, a majority of both Houses 

‘of the Congress still feel that these pro- 
visions (objected to by the President) would 
have checked and changed the tragic down- 
ward trend of the farmers’ income and would 
have improved both farm income and farm 
purchasing power. But in the present situa- 
tion, appreciating the right of the President 
to exercise the constitutional powers of his 
high office, the committee realizes it would 
be futile to present again legislation embrac- 
ing the very provisions which met with the 
objection of the President. 


Thus, H. R. 10875 retains every feature 
- of H. R. 12 that tends to stabilize the 
agricultural economy, and not specifi- 
cally rejected by the President. 
H. R. 10875 AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE— 
MAJOR PROVISIONS 


First. A $1,250,000,000-a-year 
bank, in two parts: 

(a) An acreage reserve designed to re- 
duce acreage of wheat, cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, rice, tobacco, feed grains, other 
field crops, and grazing lands. Payment 
to farmers would be made to reduce their 
acreage of these crops below their acre- 
age allotments of wheat, cotton, peanuts, 
rice, and tobacco; below their farm 
base acreage in the case of corn; below 
their 3-year average in the case of feed 
grains; or in accordance with regula- 
tions set up by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in the case of grazing lands. The 
Department of Agriculture’s present 
estimates of the payments which would 
be made per acre for this.reduction are: 
Tobacco, $100-$300; cotton, $48-$60; 
peanuts, $50-$70; wheat, $18-$25; corn, 
$36-$50; rice, $60-$75; and feed grains, 
$15-$50. A maximum of $800 million a 
year could be expended on the acreage 
reserve for the next 4 years. 

(b) A conservaton reserve designed to 
remove acreage from crop production on 
a semipermanent basis, for which pay- 


soil 
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ments approximately equivalent to the 
rental value of the land would be made, 
with an annual limit of $450 million. 

Compulsory features, proposed in 
other soil bank legislation, were not in- 
cluded in H. R. 12—vetoed—or in this 
bill; limits have been put on the amounts 
that can be spent on specific crops; thus 
assuring an equitable distribution of 
funds; and provision is made for the pro- 
tection of tenants and sharecroppers. 

Second. Corn: The bill authorizes five 
different programs under which corn 
farmers may receive price supports on 
corn in 1956, as follows: 

(a) Producers in the commercial area 
who elect to comply with the acreage al- 
lotments previously announced by the 
Secretary—at the rate of approximately 
43 million acres—will be eligible for price 
supports at $1.50 per bushel—86.2 per- 
cent of parity—under that program, 
without putting land into the soil bank. 

(b) For the operation of the soil bank 
the bill increases the corn acreage allot- 
ment for 1956 by 9 million acres to a to- 
tal of 51 million acres. Corn producers 
in the commercial producing area may 
qualify for price supports at $1.50 per 
bushel—86.2 percent of parity—by plant- 
ing within their allotment from the 51 
million-acre. base acreage, provided they 
put into the soil bank an amount of crop- 
land equal to 15 percent of their base 
acreage of corn. 

(c) Producers in the commercial corn 
area who do not comply with the regular 
acreage allotments previously an- 
nounced nor with the base acreage setup 
for soil bank purposes will still be eligible 
for price supports, under the noncom- 
pliance program recently announced by 
the Secretary, at the rate of $1.25 per 
bushel—about 83 percent of the support 
level of compliance corn in the com- 
mercial area. 

(d) Corn producers outside the com- 
mercial corn area may comply with the 
feed-grain provisions of the soil bank 
and qualify for support at about $1.24 
per bushel—82'2 percent of the support 
level of compliance corn in the commer- 
cial area—by planting a total of not to 
exceed 85 percent of their 3-year aver- 
age of feed grains and placing into the 
soil bank an acreage equal to 15 percent 
of their average feed grain acreage. 


(e) Corn producers outside the com- 
mercial area who do not choose to par- 
ticipate in the feed-grain and soil bank 
programs authorized by this bill will be 
eligible for supports at approximately 
$1.1244 per bushel—75 percent of the 
support level of compliance corn in the 
commercial area—under the regular 
support program previously announced 
by the Secretary. 

Third. Feed grains: Classified as feed 
grains in the bill are grain sorghums, 
oats, barley, rye, and corn outside the 
commercial corn area. ~ Producers of 
feed grains may became eligible for price 
support at a higher level than that pre- 
viously announced by the Secretary only 
by complying with the acreage reduction 
provisions of the soil bank. These re- 
quirements are that the producer not 
plant a total acreage of feed grains in 
excess of 85 percent of his base acreage— 
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which in 1956 will be his average of the 
previous 3 years—and that he devote an 
acreage of cropland equal to 15 percent 
of such base acreage to the soil bank 
program. 

Producers who comply with these re- 
quirements in 1956 will be eligible for 
price support on their grain sorghums, 
oats, barley, and rye at 81.2 percent of 
parity—5 parity points below the sup- 
port level of commercial area corn which 
has been set by the Secretary at 86.2 
percent for 1956—and in the case of corn, 
82.5 percent of the support level of com- 
mercial area corn. On the basis of 
present parity calculations this amounts, 
in terms of national averages, to about: 
Oats, 69 cents; barley, $1.08; rye, $1.35; 
grain sorghums per hundredweight, 
$2.09; and corn, $1.24. 

Feed grain producers who do not 
choose to participate in the soil bank 
program will be eligible for price sup- 
ports at 70 percent of parity as previous- 
ly announced by the Secretary—except 
in the case of corn in the noncommercial 
area which is 75 percent of the support 
price in the commercial area. 

Fourth. Grazing lands: The Secre- 
tary is directed to include grazing 
lands in the acreage reserve program 
of the soil bank and to formulate a 
program under which farmers and 
ranchers would be compensated for plac- 
ing a portion of their grazing lands 
in the acreage reserve and “making a 
corresponding reduction in livestock 
units.” A limitation of $50 million an- 
nually is placed upon the amount that 
can be spent on the grazing lands por- 
tion of the soil bank program. 

Fifth. Other field crops: The bill 
authorizes the inclusion of “other field 
crops” in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram. The Secretary is authorized to 
formulate acreage reserve programs for 
such other field crops as he might des- 
ignate, such as potatoes, field peas, and 
so forth. A limitation of $50 million is 
placed upon the amount which can be 
spent annually on such programs. 

Sixth. Soil bank payments: The 
Secretary is directed to make pay- 
ments to participants in the acreage re- 
serve program as soon as he ascertains 
that the participant has complied with 
the agreement to reduce his acreage. 
Under the previous provisions of the bill 
the Secretary was authorized to make 
payment upon the certification of the 
participant that he “has complied with 
all requirements for such payment.” 

In addition to the stipulated acreage 
reduction, there are a number of other 
requirements that are or may be a part 
of the obligation of the participant. In 
the case of some of these—such as not 
harvesting any crop from the land or not 
permitting the land to be grazed—the 
participant could not certify that he had 
performed until the contract period had 
expired. It is probable, therefore, that 
under the previous provisions of the bill 
payment could not have been made to 
the farmer in most instances until after 
the full year’s program had expired. 

The Cooley amendment will make it 
possible for the Secretary to make pay- 
ment in full to farmers participating in 
the program as soon as their acreage has 
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been measured and it is ascertained that 
they have complied with the acreage re- 
duction stipulated in their contracts. 
Thus, if the program is put into effect 
«for 1956 crops, farmlands could be meas- 
ured for compliance with the acreage re- 
serve program at the same time they 
are measured for compliance with acre- 
age allotments—which measurements 
will be made in most cases in the early 
summer—and payment in full for par- 
ticipation in the 1956 acreage reserve 
program could be made at that time. 

Seventh. Appeals procedure: Proce- 
dures are provided for appeal by pro- 
ducers whose soil bank contracts have 
been canceled because of alleged viola- 
tion. 

Eighth. Production on Government- 
owned lands: The President is directed 
to restrict insofar as practicable the leas- 
ing of Government-owned lands for the 
production of agricultural commodities 
in surplus supply. 

Ninth. Cotton: The bill provides that 
the national marketing quota for cotton 
for the 1957 and 1958 crops shall not re- 
sult in a national acreage allotment for 
those years smaller than the national 
acreage allotment for 1956. It establishes 
for 1957 and 1958 for cotton a special 
national acreage reserve of 100,000 acres, 
in addition to the national allotment, to 
be distributed to States and counties to 
aid in establishing in all counties mini- 
mum farm allotments of 4 acres or the 
highest acreage planted on the farm in 
the preceding 3 years, whichever is 
smaller. 

Tenth. Surplus commodities—other 
provisions: The bill embraces impreve- 
ments in the disposal of surplus com- 
modities and other important provisions, 
some of which are discussed below. 

To facilitate surplus disposal in the 
United States, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to process food com- 
modities, such as grains, into a form— 
meal or flour—which can be used in the 
home and is also given authority long 
sought by both the State and the Federal 
Government to donate food commodi- 
ties to certain penaLinstitutions. 

To facilitate surplus disposal abroad, 
the President is given authority to pay 
ocean freight on surplus commodities 
donated for use in other countries and to 
step up disposal under title II of Public 
Law 480 from $300 million to $500 million. 

An attack is made upon the surplus 
problem affecting long staple cotton’ by 
again placing extra long staple cotton, 
now exempt from quotas, within the 
quota set up for all cotton longer than 
1% inches. 

Solution of our surplus problem, par- 
ticularly in textiles, would be substan- 
tially assisted by authority clearly given 
the President in this bill to negotiate 
voluntary agreements with representa- 
tives of other countries with respect to 
importations into the United States of 
competing agricultural commodities or 
products made therefrom. 

An appropriation of an additional $500 
million annually is authorized for sec- 
tion 32 funds, for use in surplus removal 
and disposal operations, particularly for 
perishable commodities. 
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The bill authorizes the appointment of 
a Surplus Disposal Administrator in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of a commission to study and make rec- 
ommendations to Congress on increased 
industrial use of agricultural products. 

In order to encourage further the un- 
derplanting of acreage allotments, the 
bill authorized a producer, for the first 
time, to plant only a part or even none 
of an acreage allotment for 3 successive 
years without losing his history and the 
right to future allotments. This could 
eliminate the practice of planting merely 
to retain history for allotment purposes, 
which is now required. 

To make present production adjust- 
ment laws more effective, the bill in- 
creases to 75 percent of the support price 
the penalty for exceeding peanut-mar- 
keting quotas. 

In addition to these specific new au- 
thorizations to deal with the surplus 
problem—authority which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture does not now have— 
there are other directives in the bill de- 
signed also to deal with the surplus situ- 
ation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to make a study of proposals for 
disposing of surplus food commodities 
domestically through some kind of food- 
stamp plan. He is directed to report to 
Congress within 90 days on this impor- 
tant matter. He is directed to make a 
similar study and report on the matter 
of establishing strategic stockpiles of 
agricultural commodities both in the 
United States and abroad for use in the 
event of war or similar. emergency. He 
is directed to use existing authority of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
dispose of surpluses generally and long- 
staple cotton specifically. 





Address Delivered by Hon. John P. Say- 
lor, House of Representatives, at the 
American Mining Congress, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Monday, May 7, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following addréss which I gave this 
morning before the American Mining 
Congress at Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Mr. Shoemaker, fellow members of the 
panel, members of the American Mining Con- 
gress, and guests, it is a distinct pleasure and 
I deem it a high privilege to be invited here 
today to speak to you on the subject Con- 
gress and the Coal Industry. 

Last week, a Representative from Texas 
told me that he had read about my sched- 
uled appearance here today. He said: “I am 
glad to know that the American Mining 
Congress is meeting in Cincinnati. We have 
had to listen to so much talk in the Halls of 
Congress about the coal industry that I was 
beginning to think that the legislative 
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branch of our Government was becoming the 
Mining Congress.” 

It is true that a considerable amount of 
time has been devoted to the coal industry 
in recent sessions of Congress, but certainly 
no more than the subject warrants. To my 
way of thinking, the industry’s importance 
and its problems should have been given 
far more attention on Capitol Hill long be- 
fore the current crusade got under way. 
Had such been the case, our subsequent 
efforts would have taken effect much more 
quickly. 

During the immediate postwar period, the 
coal business was good and Congress had no 
notion of the industry’s miseries that lay 
dead ahead. Not until 1949, when produc- 
tion dropped to 447 million tons—as opposed 
to 599 million tons in the preceding year— 
did the industry itself evidence any con- 
cern. Even the thud created by this down- 
ward plunge was not sufficiently shocking 
to bring about complete unity of forces 
within the industry. By now foreign resi- 
dual oil was flowing freely into the Eastern 
seaboard, and there was an earnest, but 
somewhat disjointed, effort to remedy the 
situation through legislation. This effort, 
of course, proved to be abortive, partially 
because the advent of the Korean war in 
the summer of 1950 brought with it in- 
creased demand for all fuels. Coal again 
was called upon to fill the power gap when 
our country went to war. 

Actually, the coal industry probably 
would have been better off had this arti- 
ficial stimulus to production not taken place. 
Both Congress and the industry were lulled 
into a temporary sense of security while 
the oil import problem proceeded to get out 
of hand. 

My tenure in office dates back to the fall 
of 1949. The district which I represent pro- 
duced about 23 percent of Pennsylvania’s 
total output that year, so quite naturally 
I was intensely interested in the condition 
of the coal industry. I might say paren- 
thetically that, while I never worked in the 
mines it has been my privilege to associate 
with operators and miners all my life, so I 
consider I have at least a working knowl- 
edge of the industry. I have often discussed 
industry economics with a number of gen- 
tlemen who are members of the American 
Mining Congress, including Dr. Charles 
Potter, a friend of many years. 

The danger signal was up for the coal 
industry by the time I became a Member of 
Congress, but then came Korea and the tem- 
porary upturn in demand. Finally in 1952, 
coal and allied industries became under- 
standingly alarmed when business again 
went into reverse. 

That was the year in which coal-State 
Members of Congress first took the offensive 
in order to prevent a serious fuel problem 
from becoming a national catastrophe. We 
attacked the oil import program vehemently. 
We went after the Government for its in- 
equitable fuel-buying policies. We insist- 
ed upon a change in attitude of foreign gov- 
ernments which were accepting our handouts 
and then refusing to buy the products of 
our mines. 

Against the backdrop of a rapidly expand- 
ing economy, the industry was in the 
uniquely unfortunate position of being one 
important segment of our business enter- 
prise not prospering. As a consequence, it 
was extremely difficult to secure recognition 
for the serious problems affecting coal. When 
we pointed out that thousands of our miners 
were unemployed because of the oil import 
program, the general reaction was that they 
should seek opportunities elsewhere. Some 
went so far as to say that coal was really a 
“dying” industry, notwithstanding the fact 
that America would have to rely heavily upon 
coal for its rising energy needs in the years 
ahead. 
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We who live in coal districts or are other- 
wise associated with the industry realized 
the danger inherent in the loss of our skilled 
workers. We knew that it was not in the 
public interest to allow mines to close and 
deteriorate. We recognized the dangerous 
implications of the disappearance of in- 
vestment capital for the maintenance and 
expansion of existing coal properties“ and 
for the development of new properties. We 
knew it, but we could not convince the rest 
of the Nation of the grave significance of 
these conditions. 

We in Congress thereupon began to put 
more emphasis upon the coal industry’s re- 
lationship to national defense. This was 
the strategy born of necessity. We took 
somewhat the same course of action that 
Mustafa Kemal followed at the beginning 
of this century in Turkey. He was a fer- 
vent patriot who as a youth learned that his 
political views were not acceptable to in- 
cumbent government leaders; in fact, he 
was at one time banished to Damascus for 
publicly expressing his views. Members of 
Congress from coal districts escaped that 
fate, but there were times—such as when 
more billions of dollars were appropriated 
for foreign countries while our pleas were 
being ignored—that we felt we could have 
done better had we been from Damascus 
or someplace else outside the United States. 
Kemal finally decided to abandon politics 
for a military career. Years later, as the 
famous Ataturk, he became President of the 
Turkish Republic when it was established 
in 1923. Thus he was able to command 
a tremendous influence in politics and na- 
tional affairs after all. 

The coal industry’s economic tables had 
produced no significant results, so we turned 
to the mobilization angle. We made it clear 
that in an emergency there would not be 
enough steel if there were not enough coal. 
No steel—no airplanes, tanks, guns, shells, 
or ships. After many months, this method 
of approach began to penetrate. In 1954 
the Defense Mobilization Director took up 
the fight, warning that a deteriorating coal 
industry could represent a real threat to 
our mobilization base requirements. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower had ap- 
pointed a Cabinet committee to make a 
study of the fuels picture. In February 
1955, it issued a report recommending a 
five-point program for the resuscitation of 
the coal industry. These recommendations 
included a long-needed check on excessive 
oil imports. This provision was made into 
law through the medium of a national se- 
curity amendment to the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act in 1955. Thus, for the 
first time in history, international oil com- 
panies were put on notice that there was 
a limit to the amount of foreign oil they 
could bring into our markets. I might say 
here that I am not satisfied with the levels 
decided upon. 

The fact is that excessive imports are 
finally being recognized as a threat to our 
national security, and a line has been drawn. 
We have stemmed the tide, and have had 
an opportunity to reconnoiter. We are 
finally in the position of being able to try 
to roll back the tide and erect flood walis 
in the form of quota limitations. 

On February 10 of this year I introduced 
House Resolution 400, which since has re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the House 
of Representatives. Needless to say, I shall 
be looking forward to recommendations from 
members of the American Mining Congress. 
This is one effort in which we are going to 
need the combined best thinking of coal pro- 
ducers, miners, transporters, and the con- 
sumers. 

I am also hopeful that Mr. Patchell, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad research and develop- 
ment executive who preceded me on this 
platform this morning, will offer his recom- 
mendations when our subcommittee hearings 
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get underway shortly. I shall also look for- 
ward to testimony from equipment manufac- 
turers and all other industries and labor 
groups allied with coal in any way . 

Now, I have invited members of this 
audience to participate in our hearings, yet 
I have not explained the provisions of House 
Resolution 400. I assume that most of you 
are familiar with it, at least to the extent 
that we in Congress want to learn whether 
an effective research program for coal might 
be developed in the same magnitude as those 
which have been and are currently conducted 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
the National Science Foundation, and sim- 
ilar groups. 

My resolution provides for investigating 
such fields of research as coal production, 
coal transportation, coal distribution, coal 
utilization, and a general appraisal of all 
coal technology. The job cut out for us is 
a big one, and no doubt many new facets 
will present themselves as our investigations 
proceed. 

Since my resolution passed the House, I 
have received correspondence and personal 
calls from university officials, industrial re- 
search firms, and from coal people them- 
selves. Let me read one analysis of the 
situation: 

“Phe coal industry in 1956 is at a stage 
similar to that of agriculture in 1862, when 
the Morrill Act established the land-grant 
college system and the Hatch Act in 1887 
which established the agricultural experi- 
ment stations * * * much research was 
needed to correct the problems.” 

The House Interior and Insular Affairs 
subcommittee which will carry out the ob- 
jectives of House Resolution 400 had its first 
meeting last Thursday. You will be inter- 
ested to know that hearings will open in 
Washington on June 4. Let me say that you 
gentlemen can have every confidence in the 
Congressmen who will be serving with Chair- 
man EDMONDSON and me on this subcommit- 
tee. While I happen to be the only member 
from East of the Mississippi, all of my col- 
leagues on the subcommittee are from coal- 
producing districts, and all are highly con- 
scious of the need for a vigorous coal in- 
dustry. 

It is our fervent hope that House Resolu- 
tion 400 will eventually settle the industry’s 
principal problems. Meanwhile, Congress 
must not relent in other undertakings nec- 
essary to ease coal’s inequitable burdens. 
In addition to the foreign oil problem, such 
matters as conservation of natural gas and 
increased depletion allowance for coal are 
subjects that cannot be laid aside on Capitol 
Hill. 

The Government’s policy on development 
of peacetime uses of atomic energy is one 
item that must be watched carefully. The 
time has come to turn off the stream of 
Treasury dollars that are flowing freely in 
an attempt to produce—at astronomical 
costs—the same kind of electricity that coal- 
fired plants have been turning out for years. 
The efforts of private utilities in this direc- 
tion are most welcome, but I object to the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s use of false 
figures on coal reserves and other spurious 
devices in the campaign for what could be- 
come an atomic TVA. Next will come the 
request for the Government to underwrite 
risk insurance necessary for the operation 
of reactors in populated communities. Such 
investments are unfair—not only to the coal 
industry, but also to every other United 
States taxpayer. 

Within the past few weeks, a number of 
other Members of Congress have risen to 
challenge the AEC’s determined effort to cre- 
ate subsidized atomic power competition for 
the coal industry. We are hoping that simi- 
lar support will come to coal’s defense with 
respect to the other problems that are con- 
fronting the industry. If you will permit me 
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to refer once more to foreign oil, I should 
like to point out that during the current 
session of Congress an increasing number 
of Representatives and Senators have come 
to recognize the danger in the theories of 
free traders. Congressmen from New Eng- 
land and the South have become much dis- 
turbed about excessive imports that are im- 
perilling their home industries. Just before 
leaving Washington last Friday, I talked with 
a member of the Georgia delegation who was 
denouncing a bill that would give the State 
Department even greater authority in the 
making of tariff concessions. He emphasized 
that this is a fight which we must wage 
together, so I reminded him that he was not 
in our camp in the past when we had bills up 
to place a quota on oil imports. 

“Oh, I realize that I didn’t vote for you on 
those bills,” he said. “But actually I have 
been on your side all along.” 

We must continue to present a united front 
and keep our problems before the Nation if 
we are to continue our progress toward get- 
ting more remedial action from unfair pol- 
icies harmful to coal. The fact is that there 
is national danger in a mobilization program 
that does not include a vigorous coal indus- 
try capable of accelerating production to 
meet emergency demands. 

According to recent developments, this 
situation is finally being recognized, yet we 
must remember back to other periods when 
upward spirals in production developed an 
overconfidence that resolved itself into a 
sense of complacency. The ills brought on 
by unrealistic Government policies will not 
cure themselves. They may appear in- 
nocuous when the general state of affairs is 
in good health, but the time may come when 
they threaten the position of the entire in- 
dustry. The cure must be undertaken as 
soon as possible, and with unity of determi- 
nation I am sure that we can and will re- 
store the coal industry to its rightful place in 
& growing economy and in America’s de- 
fensé structure. 


Decrease in Number of United States 
Farms and Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, I include a radio 
talk by R. K. Bliss, head of the extension 
service, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
His talk is entitled “Decrease in Number 
of United States Farms and Farmers,” 
and is a very informative one which in 
a measure shows the great changes tak- 
ing place in agriculture in the United 
States. 

The address follows: 

DECREASE IN NUMBER OF UNITED STATES FarRMs 
AND FARMERS 
(Radio talk by R. K. Bliss, April 6, 1956, ex- 
tension service, Iowa State College) 

During the past few months there has been 
much “viewing with alarm” concerning the 
decrease in the number of farms in the 
United States. Those who express this con- 
cern apparently do not know that the de- 
crease in number of farms is not something 
that has developed recently Hut has been 
-_s on for 20 years at about the present 
rate. 
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Statistics compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census show that there were over 2 million 
more farms in the United States in 1935 than 
there were 20 years later in 1955. The census 
also shows that during the same period 
the number of people living on farms de- 
clined by almost 10 million. 

Is this reduction in number of farms and 
people living on farms good or bad? Let us 
consider the situation from the following 
angles: 

1. Decrease in number of farms. 

2. Decrease in percentage of people re- 
quired to produce food. 

3. Farm power and improved agricultural 
practices. 

4. Comments on the general situation. 
DECREASE IN NUMBER OF UNITED STATES FARMS 


First let us take a look at the decrease 
in the number of United States farms. The 
reduction in the number of farms began 
actively about 20 years ago and has been 
going on steadily since. 

The Bureau of the Census reports, by §- 
year periods since 1935, are as follows: 


Number of United States farms: 


2066 2 cL nctnsancoceacadeccacsoun 6, 812, 350 
Ee ite ne cm aines wehomnah clei 6, 096, 799 
SD ict tistiee ects inch cinerea cag ewmaholade 5, 859, 169 
SE ie heat es ite Cheaphtaen ped eden as ale 5, 382, 162 
SOOO sate cddenein ede ncncncemiwe 4, 782, 393 


From 1935 to 1955, a period of 20 years, 
there has been a reduction of 2,029,957 farms 
in the United States. At the same time the 
area of land in farms has increased by over 
100 million acres or an area almost 3 times 
the size of the State of Iowa. Farms‘ have 
grown larger both because of a decrease 
in numbers and also an increase in total 
acres. 

Percentagewise there were about 42 per- 
cent more farms in the United States in 
1935 than in 1955. 

Let us now take a look at the past 10 
years. In 1945 the Bureau of the Census 
reported 5,859,169 farms in the United States. 
In 1955 the Bureau reports 4,782,393 farms 
or a decrease in the number of farms dur- 
ing the past 10 years of 1,076,776 farms. 

Percentagewise there were 2214 percent 
more farms in the United States in 1945 than 
in 1955. This was a greater percentage de- 
crease than in the 10-year period from 1935 
to 1945. 

Let us now consider the period from 1940 
to 1955 which covers World War II and the 
Korean war and was the most prosperous 
period in the history of United States ag- 
riculture. During this period of great agri- 
cultural prosperity the number of farms in 
the United States decreased by 1,314,406. 
Percentagewise there were 2712 percent more 
farms in 1940 than in 1955. 

Increase in farms from 1930 to 1935. For 
comparison let us consider the period from 
1930 to 1935. During this period of world 
depression and extreme agricultural hard- 
ships in the United States the number of 
farms increased 523,000. Percentagewise the 
number of farms increased 8 percent in the 
United States from 1930 to 1935. 

You will note that during the period of 
farm prosperity the number of farms de- 
creased, while during the very severe world 
depression the number of farms increased. 

But someone may say that farms are being 
bought up by outside interests. Probably 
some of them are but let us again take a 
look at the record. 

arm tenantry decreased from 42.1 percent 
in 1935 to 24.4 percent in 1954, 

On the other hand farmers owning and 
operating their own land increased from 
47.1 percent in 1935 to 57.2 percent in 1954. 
Part owner operators, that is farmers who 
own land and rent additional land, increased 
from 10.1 percent in 1935 to 17.9 percent in 


1954, 
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Percentagewise tenancy has materially de- 
creased since the world depression and farm- 
ers who own and operate their farms have 
increased. This is an encouraging develop- 
ment. 

As compared with the total number of 
farms the principal percentage increase has 
been in farms whose annual gross sales 
range from $2,500 annually to $25,000 an- 
nually. From 1949 to 1954 there was an in- 
crease in the number of these farms of 
about 4% percent. Iowa farms fall prin- 
cipally in this group. As compared with the 
total number, farms—the value of whose 
gross sales was over $25,000—increased less 
than 1 percent during the same period. 

The fact is we have in the United States 
many farms that are too small to be operated 
with modern machinery and are uneco- 
nomical. Actually the reduction in the 
number of people required to operate farms 
represents the most significant progress that 
has been made in solving the farm problem. 
Suppose, for example, that present farm in- 
come had to be divided among 2 million 
more farms representing 10 million more 
people. Now let us turn to the percentage 
of the population necessary to produce food. 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION REQUIRED TO 
PRODUCE FOOD 


At the close of the Revolutionary War from 
85 to 90 percent of the population was en- 
gaged in producing food. In 1955, the per- 
centage of the population engaged in pro- 
ducing food had dropped to 13% percent 
and still we are burdened with food sur- 
pluses. 

This is the change that has taken place in 
agriculture in this country in the past 165 
years. The change in the past 20 years has 
been little short of astounding. In brief, 
about 40 percent fewer people in 1955 are 
producing 40 percent more food than in 1935. 
Why this change? 

FARM POWER ALONG WITH IMPROVED 
AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES 


Probably the principal reason for this re- 
cent increase in production per man is the 
increase in farm power—the gasoline engine 
and electricity. When I was a boy we plowed 
the ground with 14-inch, 16-inch, or 18-inch 
walking plows pulled by horses. Now we 
plow with gang plows, cultivate with two-row 
cultivators, pick the corn with a mechanical 
picker, etc. Is it any wonder that family 
farms have grown larger? 

When the farmer got through fieldwork 
50 years ago, he usually had a couple of 
hours of chores ahead of him. Now elec- 
tricity helps mightily with the chores, op- 
erating milking machines, pumping water, 
taking care of lighting buildings, etc. This 
also increases the ability of the farm family 
to operate a larger farm. 

COMMENTS ON THE GENERAL SITUATION 


Our big problem in food production now 
appears to be one of controlling our inven- 
tive genius and scientific ability in such a 
way as not to oversupply the food market 
with surpluses. This is not an easy job. 
The capacity of people to consume food is 
limited regardless of the money they have 
to spend. Even the millionaire can eat only 
one steak and no more than the average 
man, but he can buy several expensive cars 
and build bigger houses. Food is different 
from other commodities. You can consume 
so much and no more, 

There is one phase of the agricultural prob- 
lem which we have handled badly. We have 
destroyed much good soil and we have fright- 
fully misused our timber resources in the 
past. The proposed conservation reserve 
which takes acres out of production for a 
period of years is a part solution of our 
production problem and a good one. It can 
be used to restore grass in the Dust Bowl 
and to reforest or seed down unproductive 
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cropland. This is good conservation and 
builds for the future. 

The acreage reserve by keeping land com- 
pletely out of production for a short period 
to reduce the surplus also helps to limit pro- 
duction and also builds for the future. In 
my opinion, we should move toward making 
Government payments to support farm prices 
contingent on the farmer following conser- 
vation practices on his farm. I see no good 
reason for helping to keep a man farming 
who will not cooperate in conserving his soil. 

There are about 1% million farms in the 
United States that are classed either as part- 
time farms or that have an income of less 
than $250 a year. It is clear that there will 
have to be a further reduction in number of 
farms in order to bring agricultural per 
capita income up to a par with urban in- 
come. We should, help these low-income 
farmers make the best possible use of the 
acres they now have, but we should also 
thruogh our employment agencies find part- 
time or full-time work off of the farm for 
them. They and their children should have 
vocational training to better fit them for 
urban jobs. 

We are going through an agricultural revo- 
lution of readjustments and there is no easy 
solution. 

There is, however, a bright side to the 
picture. 

United States farm people generally enjoy 
a good standard of living. This is especially 
true of the farm people of Iowa. 

It is a fact that as the percentage of people 
required to produce food in the United States 
has decreased the total prosperity of all, in- 
cluding farmers, has increased. This is gen- 
erally true of all nations. It does not seem 
that we should be disturbed too much con- 
cerning a decrease in farms. We should be 
alert, however, to help such farmers get good 
jobs elsewhere. 





Poland’s Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following letter and reso- 
lution: 

PoLisH LEGION OF 
AMERICAN VETERANS, U. S. A., 
Chicago, Ill., May 2, 1956. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed please find 
copy of two resolutions which were passed 
unanimously at the national executive ‘com- 
mittee of the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans in Detroit, Mich., on April 28, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovis J. SPYCHALSKI, 
National Commander. 
LEoNaRD J. WoLopzko, 
National Adjutant, 


POLAND’S CONSTITUTION OF May 3, 1791 


Whereas the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, U. S. A., takes cognizance of and 
recognizes the 165th anniversary of the 
adoption of Poland’s Constitution of May 3, 
1791; and 

Whereas this constitution, as does that 
of the United States of America, stresses the 
ideals of human dignity and liberty; and 

Whereas the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, U. S. A., believed that unless these 
ideals are adhered to with unwavering devo- 
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tion and resolve, liberty will perish from 
this earth: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates assembled at the 
national executive committee of the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans, U. S. A., this 
28th day of April 1956 in Detroit, Mich.— 

1. The United States and all the free peo- 
ple of this world stand firm and unyielding 
before the autocrats of the world and resolve 
firmly to guarantee these principles to all 
the people of Poland, as well as to all the 
people of the world. 

2. To implement the above the United 
States must: 

(a) Withdraw immediately recognition of 
the Communist Government of Poland. 

(b) Unequivocally repudiate the shame- 
ful agreements of Yalta and Teheran by 
which human dignity and liberty for many 
nation’s and peoples were lost. 

(c) Conduct diplomatic negotiations with 
Russia and all nations in firm resolve that 
enslavement of all people however mani- 
fested shall perish from this earth and that 
all people have the inherent right to deter- 
mine their own national destiny. 

(d) Condemn the shameful imprisonment 
of 15 Polish officials invited to Red Russia 
and then treacherously imprisoned, and de- 
mand the release of those still in their pris- 
ons though their terms have long expired. 





PENSIONS TO VETERANS OF Our ARMED FORCES 


Whereas over 20 million veterans of mili- 
tary and naval service in these United 
States of America have givem years of their 
lives to the service of their country, and, 

Whereas many score of these veterans have 
suffered physical and other disabilities dur- 
ing their said terms of military service, and, 

Whereas the tremendous sacrifices of these 
veterans, of the lives,“ health and personal 
liberties during such military service to pro- 
tect our freedoms and liberties can never be 
adequately measured nor compensated, and, 

Whereas certain forces are now attempting 
to modify or eliminate pensions to veterans 
of our Armed Forces granted to them in a 
small, meager way to show the gratitude of 
their country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates assembled at the 
national executive committee of the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans, U. S. A., this 
28th day of April 1956, in Detroit, Mich., That 
this organization is unequivocally opposed 
to any modifications decreasing or elimi- 
nating the present grossly inadequate pen- 
sion payments to our veterans. 

Po.ttisH LEeGIon OF AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS, U.S. A. 
Lovis J. SPYCHALSKI, 
National Commander. 
LEONARD J. WoOLoDzKO, 
National Adjutant. 





Africa Report Shows up Competitive 
Labor Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include excerpts from an article 
appearing in the April 29, 1956, edition 
of the Salt Lake Tribune. 

This column points up one of the 
numerous difficulties encountered by 
domestic mines in competing with for- 
eign production, namely, the extremely 
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low wage scales in many foreign coun- 
tries. With the domestic purchase pro- 
gram for tungsten coming to a close in 
the next few weeks and with foreign 
tungsten being produced by labor paid 
a small fraction of that received by 
American miners, a very serious and 
critical situation is developing in our 
domestic tungsten industry. 
The above-mentioned follows: 
AFRICA REPORT SHOWS UP COMPETITIVE LABOR 
Costs 


(By Robert W. Bernick) 


With the closing of the western tungsten 
mines at advent of end of Government stock- 
piling program, new light is thrown on com- 
petitive labor costs in foreign tungsten 
mines. 

As was reported in the Salt Lake Tribune, 
Minerals Engineering Co. of Grand Junction, 
Colo., and Salt Lake City, has determined 
that in order to survive as a tungsten firm 
it would reopen the San Alberto properties in 
Sonora Province, Mexico. 

a ” ” cz * 

It is not, however, possible for western 
United States mines to compete with foreign 
inflow of tungsten mined by labor paid at 
about $1.50 a day when domestic firms must 
pay a minimum of between $16 and $20 a 
day to American miners and milimen. 

To date Washington has unerringly fol- 
lowed a path of semisubsidization through 
stockpile purchasing rather than select the 
alternative of tariffs suggested by the in- 
dustry. 

What has happened to lead and zinc, 
tungsten, manganese, and antimony also can 
happen to a few other metals apparently 
enjoying a boom here and elsewhere in the 
world. 

Uranium, of course, is a fixed-price affair 
with an uncertain future unless the gap be- 
tween production for military stockpile and 
eventual civilian consumption is reduced 
from the now predicted 10-year period. 

And it seems incredible to propose that 
copper, which has enjoyed an inflationary 
binge the last several months, could be situ- 
ated at any date as is lead and zinc, et al. 

However, Leonard Ingalls, writing in New 
York Times from Tsumeb in southwest 
Africa, describes how investment by United 
States mining companies has revived what 
was formerly a ghost town into a thriving 
camp based on production of copper, lead 
and zinc, cadmium, and germanium—a metal 
finding vogue in transistor manufacture. 

In 1947, says Mr. Ingalls, the Tsumeb 
Corp., supported mostly by United States 
capital, and associated with the American 
Metal Co., Ltd., New York, purchased the 
Tsumeb mines. 

With expenditure of $16 million, new 
modern properties were quickly placed into 
production. Some 3,830 are employed—730 
white persons and 3,100 Negroes. 

The latter are the miners and are from the 
Ovambo Tribe in northern southwest Africa, 
who came to Tsumeb on a 15-month con- 
tract without their families. “They earn 
from 25 cents to $1.54 a day for 8 hours’ 
work,” and work 6 days a week. 

The Times states the miners “get good 
food and medical attention free, and they 
sleep in compounds, 12 men to a room, with 
only a half-inch felt pad between each man 
and his concrete bunk. 

“A first-class white artisan at the mine is 
paid $6 basic wage and rents a company house 
for $6 a month. He also is paid a $75 month- 
ly cost-of-living bonus.” 

When we add these figures on the basis of a 
24-day month for the Tsumeb miner and a 
22-day month for the miner at Park City, 
Summit County, or in Big Indian district, 
San Juan County, we find that: 
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The producer of lead-zinc and copper in 
southwest Africa is being paid monthly 
around $30 in money. The Utah miner is 
making anywhere between $400 and $440 a 
month. In neither case do we include over- 
time or fringe benefits which most certainly 
would increase the disparity. 

Miners in Utah even make substantially 
more than white skilled artisans at Tsumeb. 

In eliminating ghost towns throughout the 
world foreign mining ventures are increasing 
the chances of creating ghost towns in the 
West—unless miners surrender their hard- 
won standard of living. 

As this is just as unthinkable as creating 
another United States subsidy monster 
similar to agriculture, the alternatives are 
either to raise wages in Africa—which Amer- 
ican voters cannot do—or impose tariffs. 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am of- 
fering for insertion in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article written by Dr. 
William Howard Lewis, of Rome, Ga. It 
is such a splendid presentation of the 
South’s position on the recent decision 
by the Supreme Court declaring segre- 
gation in the schools unconstitutional 
that I wish every person in America 
could read it. It is written by a man 
born in the North who years ago cast 
his lot with the South. The article is 
entitled “The Case for the South,” by 
Dr. William Howard Lewis: 

I was born and for 35 years lived a “dam 
Yankee.” For almost 40 years I have lived 
in the South. In these years of the practice 
of medicine, I have come to know my fellow 
Southerners intimately. I feel that, knowing 
both sections, or shall we say, both peoples, 
I am in a position to interpret the problem 
better perhaps than a born southerner. I 
am grieved at the misrepresentations which 
the North accepts and much of the biased 
propaganda emanating from that source. I 
believe that the real picture should be 
painted before it is too late, that the North 
should understand the background for the 
attitude of the South, 

Experts have made quick surveys, spot 
checks, and snapshots of the South. Their 
observations are based upon segments of area 
and time. It is not that simple. 

This is not intended to be a legal discourse 
but a long-time survey to show who the 
southerner is and why he things and feels 
the way he does. It may not conform to 
ideas which exist elsewhere but it is founded 
upon many years of association and obser- 
vation. ? 

The title of this article is correct. This is 
presented neither as a defense nor an apol- 
ogy. The South does not wish nor need 
either. This is intended as an educational 
effort to show what the real problem is, that 
it concerns both North and South and that 
the South understands the common problem 
best. It is an effort to show that the prob- 
lem is far more than political, more than 
race itself—that ultimately it is a problem of 
our civilization. 

What is the South? It is not simply a geo- 
graplic area. It is a people with a way of 
life and individual principles of its own— 
until 1940. These people came from the 
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British Isles: English, Scotch, Welsh, and 
Irish. That generation had the initiative, 
the courage, and the industry to leave their 
homes and venture upon a virgin continent. 
A sturdy group. 

They come of the sfock which wrested the 
Magna Carta from the king. They come of 
the stock which drafted the Declaration 
of Independence, which drew up the Bill of 
Rights. In their blood today flows the same 
spirit of independence and opposition to out- 
side interference. They are well nigh, in 
character and political principle, the only 
remnant of the original United States of 
America. 

They are individuals, self reliant, capable 
of resentment but not cherishing it for long. 
They want to be allowed to solve their own 
problems. They are not naturally impetu- 
ous but slow to react and stubborn in that 
reaction. 

They have a very personal standard of 
liberty and dislike regimentation. They be- 
lieve that the States have certain rights 
which the Federal Government cannot tran- 
scend. 

They are nature lovers, fundamentally ag- 
ricultural although recent farm economics 
have forced many of them into the cities 
against their will. A southerner loves his 
mountains and his forests, his streams and 
his fields. He prefers to live rather than to 
strive. Like all nature lovers he is reli- 
gious and with it has a peace of mind and 
natural philosophy which the driving north- 
erner cannot comprehend but might well 
envy. A man is judged for what he is and 
not for what he may possess of his social 
status. The southerner wishes leisure to 
enjoy life and has no great desire for material 
possessions. He relies upon his own re- 
sources for his livelihood and hoes not ap- 
prove of a paternalistic government. He 
hesitates to sacrifice his personal independ- 
ence for security in the mass. 

Since the great northern invasion of in- 
dustry and population beginning in 1940 
there has been much change of which he 
does not entirely approve and often resents. 
His way of life is threatened. What of these 
northerners who have come into our midst? 
There is no antagonism, no line is drawn. 
They are welcome, sometimes to their sur- 
prise. They discover the South, the real 
South of which they had been quite igno- 
rant. They accept it heartily, they appre- 
ciate its way of life and become loyal south- 
erners. Two Presidents have adopted us. 
There must be a reason. But the reason 
cannot be defined, it must be experienced. 

The French Revolution began in a very 
moderate way. In the early assembly were 
a large group of competent men who believed 
that the form of the government should be 
modified. They consisted of philosophers, 
students, socially minded men, and a mi- 
nority of radicals. For a year or two its de- 
liberations were logical and constructive. 
Then through disagreement and dissatisfac- 
tion the constructive group lost control, the 
radicals got in the saddle, and the gillotine 
became the law. 

When mutual understanding is not arrived 
at, when no sincere effort is made to secure a 
mutual understanding, the radicals have a 
field day. It is to this juncture that the Su- 
preme Court has brought the races and North 
and South with its school decision. Wheth- 
er this decision was strictly legal, the South 
questions. The Vice President definitely 
considers it to have been political, when he 
says “a great Republican Chief Justice, Edtl 
Warren, has ordered an end to racial segrega- 
tion in the Nation's schools.” 

About 1830 a young Frenchman by the 
name of de Toqueville spent almost a year 
in this country studying our governmental 
machine from the New England town meet- 
ing through city and State to the Federal 
Government. He pointed out its strong and 
weak points. He said in substance, “The 
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Supreme Court is the most powerful body 
in the world. As long as its members are 
men of high intellect and integrity the Court 
will be a bulwark. If it ever becomes a po- 
litical body, it will endanger the whole 
structure.” 

It is doubtful if this matter would ever 
have been presented to the Court if both 
political parties were not contending for the 
Negro vote, which in certain pivotal States 
practically holds the balance of power. The 
South suspects that the Court threw politics 
into the scales of justice. 

The South believes that the States have 
certain rights within the Constitution and 
that the school decision adds to the cen- 
tralization of power for which the Federal 
Government has been reaching for two dec- 
ades. The South believes that this violates 
the basic principles of division of authority 
and that the threat is vital to every State 
in the Nation. In that direction lies 
tyranny. 

Politicians, governors, legislators—North 
and South—have used the segregation de- 
cision as a political football while the in- 
nocent people of both races are incited to 
apprehension, animosity and hatred. We 
have too many politicians and too few 
statesmen. With a few exceptions it has 
been impossible for the South to present 
its case in a rational way in the northern 
press. If there is prejudice in the South 
there is censorship in the North where the 
accused cannot present its case to the court 
of public opinion. Is this a fair trial? Is 
this good sportsmanship? How much does 
the North really know of the problem? 
Propaganda is not always the presentation 
of facts. 

Up to the time of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court the races in the South lived in 
accord and mutual respect. Before the Su- 
preme Court decision there was much heard 
of the criticism by Moscow of the racial sit- 
uation in America and the “liberals” in- 
sisted that our social standards would not 
be respected by other peoples until this was 
remedied. The Communists sent agitators 
among the colored people and the “intellec- 
tuals” and aroused dissatisfaction. The 
South has little doubt that the Communists 
laid the egg and that we hatched it. As 
usual we fell into the Communist trap. 

The North’s knowledge of the South’s 
negro problem dates largely from “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” probably the world’s foremost 
propaganda effort. In this was portrayed 
both aspects and both true—the care of the 
white slave owner with Little Eva and Uncle 
Tom and the cruelty of Simon Legree. The 
picture of the latter has remained fixed but 
that of Little Eva and Uncle Tom has faded. 


The slave was the capital of the planta- 
tion owner, generally the only capital, as he 
was very commonly in debt to Old or to New 
England. Being capital it was to his inter- 
est to care for them and this he did with 
few exceptions. An English traveler along 
the eastern border of the South about 1830 
published in the record of his trip that the 
slaves of the South were far better off than 
the working man of England. This nat- 
urally raised a furor but was quite true and 
could have been said of the working man 
of the North at that period. 

There is a northern concept of the mis- 
tress of a southern plantation as a charm- 
ing aristocrat living in luxury and idleness. 
She was undoubtedly charming but she car- 
ried a responsibility and task which none 
of her northern sisters faced. There might 
have been five or a thousand slaves and in 
the strictest sense they belonged to her 
household. She had to supervise their food 
supply from soil to table. Hers was the task 
of director of the looms and sewing rooms 
to provide the clothing. Particularly did 
she care for the sick, often staying up all 
night in a Negro cottage or on larger estab- 
lishments in their own hospital. She looked 
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after their order and sanitation at a time 
when disease was a constant presence. No 
wonder, after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, that the slaves did not revolt, as the 
North had expected. With the white master 
in the army the former slaves carried on for 
their mistress and her children. The life of 
the owners of the plantation had little ro- 
mance and leisure but much responsibility 
and care. Theirs was the white man’s 
burden. 

A great section of the slave owners did not 
approve of slavery. They had inherited it 
and they were involved in the system. There 
was studious consideration in regard to how 
it could be ended as it was generally real- 
ized that eventually it had to go. Many 
went so far as to free their slaves. But the 
Northern radicals would not give them time, 
they demanded immediate action. The An- 
glo Saxon South, pondering its own plans 
for the future of its own problem resented 
outside dictation and the Civil War broke 
out. How like the problems and urgency 
today. Neither North nor South wanted 
that war. The great mass of white people 
on both sides desired patient consideration 
and peaceful solution but they were swept 
off their feet by radicals on both sides. It 
is a fair assumption that if Boston and 
Charleston could have been quarantined 
there would have been no war. 

Speaking of Boston how many know that 
many great fortunes were made in New 
England by the owners of the slave ships? 
The slaves did not come to the Seuth in 
ships of southern registry. When the first 
slave ship landed on our shores it brought 
an invisible cargo—the race problem. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Probably 
the greatest injustice ever done the Negro 
was to liberate him without any provision 
for his status after liberation. Accustomed 
always to being cared for by his “white folks” 
he was in no position to care for himself. 
Millions of Negroes were freed and the only 
persons to care for or supervise him were 
the same “white folks” now reduced by the 
ravages of war to almost an equal degree of 
poverty. Then came 10 years of “reconstruc- 
tion” and “carpet bagging” when what little 
economy of the South which was left was 
exploited and the Negro was encouraged by 
northern whites to dominate the southern 
whites. The bayonets of Federal troops 
were used for years to support carpet-bag 
rule and Negro equality. It was an era of 
social, political and economic tragedy. 
Space does not permit a description of this 
period but it was fully as bad as the war 
years. Again it was hatred and prejudice, 
not Lincoln’s plan. There was, about 1861, 
a bill before the Congress for the Federal 
Government to buy the freedom of the slaves 
by the issuance of bonds to come due in 
1900. So far had sane thinking gone. Again 
the radicals blocked it. How small would 
have been the cost. 

Out of hardship and privation the South- 
ern whites slowly developed a new economy 
and along with them carried the Negroes. 
They were still mutually dependant and both 
knew it. The whites gave the Negroes super- 
vision, employment, and what education 
they could out of their meager resources. 
The North left them strictly alone to strug- 
gle with a problem which no other people 
had ever faced. 

This was the period when the North loaned 
capital to the South at 12 percent interest 
and more. The South needed capital and 
could not bargain. How different from to- 
day when we scatter billions across the world 
“for free.” This was the era when Henry 
Grady described the southern funeral where 
everything from pick to casket, shroud and 
Bible came from the North and the South 
supplied only the corpse and the grave. 
Such was the economic exploitation of the 
Southern white by the Northern white. 

This was the era of differential freight 
rates discriminating against Southern in- 
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dustry, ports and products. Only yesterday 
were these rates annulled. Was it because 
of the vast amount of northern capital now 
in the South? 

The memory of this persists, the persecu- 
tion, the financial and economic enslave- 
ment, the political denouncement, the su- 
perior attitude and it has much to do with 
the resentment by the southerner of north- 
ern dictation. 

There was an intangible handicap under 
which the South operated. For several gen- 
erations, despairing of opportunity in the 
South thousands of ambitious young south- 
erners went North to contribute their ef- 
forts to the development of the northern 
economy depriving their native people of 
an executive potential. This must have been 
costly. 

When 1917 came all this did not delay 
southern boys from enlisting in large pro- 
portion. It was their country which was 
at war and the past was forgotten. Follow- 
ing that war came a realization by the South 
that it must develop and that it had much 
for development. Great progress was be- 
ginning and then came 10 years of depres- 
sion with all which it involved, again in 
hardship and delay. However, to the South 
the depression was not as devastating as to 
the North. In the South there was so little 
difference between prosperity and depres- 
sion. 

We number two arrived with millions of 
southern boys seeing the entire Nation for 
the first time along with stupendous in- 
dustrial development in the South. At the 
same time millions of northern boys saw 
the South for the first time, many to come 
back later and make their homes in the 
South and marry southern girls. 

Why recite all this? To show that until 
1940 the South had no surplus wealth to 
spend upon social, civic, or educational de- 
velopment. 

Some years ago the Negro president of a 
Negro college in Albany, Ga., wrote a book 
upon the Negro problem. Significantly he 
entitled it, “You Can’t Build a Chimney From 
the Top.” It is an excellent presentation 
of the situation. In summary he set forth 
that the Negro race is not yet qualified for 
full association, morally or intellectually. 
They are not yet capable of assimilation of 
education, they lack thrift, self-control, con- 
structive ambition and social courtesies. 

He emphasized that the Negro’s best 
friend is the southern white race. He cited 
many trips which he made in the North to 
secure funds and where he made talks in 
prominent white churches. In no instance 
was any effort made to secure him accommo- 
dations and he comnronly had to put up in 
unfortunate quarters. In only one instance 
did a white man offer him accommodations 
and he was a saloon keeper. His white fellow 
churchmen were willing to give him their 
money but withheld their association. 

He described how the influential people of 
Albany helped him develop his college, pro- 
vide funds and gave him counsel. He also 
described an enlightening incident. At one 
time a paved highway was built through the 
college campus. A young white man per- 
sisted in driving through the campus at high 
speed endangering the pupils. After sev- 
eral requests to exercise care he continued 
his reckless driving. The college president 
then took out an injunction. That night 
he received a phone call to the effect “we 
are coming to get you.” At midnight four 
dark cars drove up and took up positions on 
each side of the house. A man rang the 
bell and demanded of the wife of the colored 
president that he come out. She said he 
would not do so.. They then said he would 
come out or they would burn the house 
over his head. 

He came out, agreed to have the injunc- 
tion rescinded and they left. At one in the 
morning he went to the house of the sheriff, 
related what had happened and asked that 
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the warrant be withdrawn. In reply the 
sheriff, of his own accord, issued another 
warrant, this time to keep the peace. The 
final comment upon this incident speaks 
volumes. “In 2 years they had sold their 
plantations and gone back to Ohio where 
they came from.” The Southern sheriff 
would not permit respected colored persons 
to be abused and evidently the white popu- 
lation ostracised these men. No outsider 
could tell them how to run their business. 

It has been observed that “‘the North loves 
the Negro as a race, the South loves him 
as an individual.” In the South the Negro 
has his “white folks’ who counsel him, ad- 
vance him money when in financial straits 
and stand for him before the law. When 
he goes North he finds little such personal 
relationship or practical consideration. He 
is a lost ball in the weeds. 


Some years ago the Negro editor of a New 
Jersey paper who had not been in the South 
for many years, having heard some very 
serious reports, decided that he would see for 
himself. He made an extensive tour and 
came back and wrote an editorial. It was 
to the effect that the Negro should stay in 
the South where he had better treatment 
and greater opportunities. He cited the im- 
proving school systems, the thousands of 
Negroes who owned their own farms, the 
good relations between the races. 

He also cited a Negro who owned a theater 
and a bus line in Charleston, 8S. C., 
and a large insurance company in South 
Carolina, operated by and for Negroes. These 
in the State where his paper was published, 
he observed, could not occur. True, there 
were civil rights statutes, but a Negro would 
never get a franchise for such businesses. 

No one Knows better than the southerner 
that his educational plant has been inade- 
quate. Its roots go back to slavery times 
when the big plantation owners refused to 
tax themselves for schools for the lesser 
whites and certainly not for the slaves. Then 
till 1940 there was too little income in 
Southern States to develop a comprehensive 
public school system for the white children 
and less for the Negro. This the southerner 
knew too well. Since 1940 there has been 
great improvement equaled nowhere in the 
Nation.- In the forefront has been provision 
for Negro schools and the South has ex- 
pended millions in every State for the most 
modern school structures for Negroes, better 
than those for the whites. The decision of 
the Supreme Court did not stop the building 
nor the appropriation of additional funds. 


It is a fair assumption that over 99 per- 
cent of these funds come from the white tax- 
payer. He does not begrudge it but he re- 
gards it as the white man’s responsibility. 
If he is putting up that much money should 
he not be entitled to assign the manner in 
which it should be spent? 

As the old South realized that slavery was 
doomed and was casting about for some 
means of progressive change so the new 
South has realized that the Negro and the 
white child must have better educational 
facilities and it is acting upon its convic- 
tions. As the radicals brought on the Civil 
War just so now the radicals of both races 
are arousing the resentment of the South 
at the very time when it is beginning to suc- 
cessfully cope with its own problem. Why 
shouldn’s the southerner resent it? 

A recent survey in U. S. News & World Re- 
port of the schools in Washington, D. C., re- 
ports the scholarship standard to be very 
low. Sixty percent are Negroes and the white 
scholarship standard is held to the level of 
the colored... This coming at a time when 
the standards of all our schools is lamented, 
when colleges find that high school gradu- 
ates cannot read, spell, write or figure, when 
industry is calling for 100,000 qualified tech- 
nical men and cannot get them, when the 
Armed Forces report only 14 percent of the 
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inductees capable of taking training for the 
special branches. - 

How much more must we endanger our 
educational standards by diluting our schools 
with pupils, who, through no fault of their 
own, cannot attain a high average level of 
scholarship? In all probability millions 
more Negroes will locate in the North in 
years to come and that problem will become 
greater. Has the white child no rights? 

At present in educational circles is talk 
of special classes and advancement for the 
“unusual” child in the white group. What 
will happen to the balance of the white 
children if held back further to the level of 
the colored children in their classes? Has 
the white child, North or South, no rights? 

It is a fair question to ask the members of 
the Supreme Court—‘“Do you or would you 
send your children to the public schools of 
Washington or to private schools?” If they 
say they do or would send them to private 
schools simply because they can afford it, 
how about the white parents who cannot af- 
ford it and who are moving out of Washing- 
ington in order that their children may se- 
cure an adequate education? 

The High Court was very solicitous for the 
the Negro child. Did it give the white child 
any consideration? In the early school 
years up to college age, the child is in the 
formative period. He is sensitive to his as- 
sociations, surroundings and suggestions. 
Today we are very conscious of this. 

Where there are few colored children 
this is no great factor but where there are 
a large or major proportion of colored it is 
a situation which demands consideration. 
This feature presents the greatest if not 
the main objection raised by the southerner 
and he is in a psoition to know whereof he 
speaks. The southerner lives With the Ne- 
gro problem and understands it. The 
northerner lives outside the Negro problem 
and does not understand it. The college 
and university level presents no such prob- 
lem. 

Probably not One parent in a hundred in 
the North is confronted by such a situation. 
As parents they dare not condemn the white 
parents of the South who know the problem 
and who place the future welfare and char- 
acter of their children above all else. This 
is the crux of the resistance. Perhaps this 
will help to explain why millions of thinking, 
moderate people of the South are fixed in 
their opposition to the ruling of the Supreme 
Court. They think more of their children 
than did the Court. 


Legislation will. not remedy nor control 
social problems. We tried it with prohibi- 
tion and in varying degrees with prostitu- 
tion. You cannot alter nor compromise with 
natural law without a penalty. Nature 
strives for the average. Do we want an aver- 
age black and white, because that is the 
termination. As a nation of do-gooders 
we have lost all perspective, appreciation and 
understanding of real values and forces. 
Has the white race no rights or will they be 
legislated out? The white and colored can 
go forward on parallel lines together but 
they cannot go up as a unit, only to an 
average. 

To return to the summit. If the high 
Court considers that the Negro has been 
deprived of a right what about the Asiatic 
Exclusion Act placed upon our statutes at 
the insistence of California. This is segre- 
gation on a continental scale. No tirades are 
directed at California for this. They too are 
rdce and civilization conscious. 

Up to the beginning of the century the 
immigrants to this country came from 
northern Europe with similar backgrounds 
and standards. From then to the First 
World War came millions from other sections 
with different backgrounds and social and 
political potentials. The Congress did not 
believe that these people could be well as- 
similated and an immigration restriction act 
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was passed. It was a recognition of a danger 
to our standards of civilization. With the 
new thought of the High Court, intellectuals 
(self-admitted) and the Communists, why 
not rescind this act and the Asiatic Exclusion 
Act? Why not consistency? 

The southerner is greatly puzzled over the 
Constitution. Following the Constitution, 
as expounded by several rulings of the Su- 
preme Court, the South spent millions of 
dollars upon new scchools, separate but 
equal. They made every effort to conform 
to the law. Then at high noon on a certain 
Monday the Court decreed that the South 
was violating the Constitution. At the tick 
of the clock the Constitution had changed. 
The South wonders what the Constitution 
may be at noon of some future Monday. In- 
deed, why have a constitution? 

Ethically and logically, citizenship is not 
a right but a privilege. For several decades 
after our independence a number of the 
States recognized this by imposing qualifi- 
cations for voting. ‘These restrictions did 
not last long. Now merely because one has 
been born he is a voting citizen. 

All men are not “created equal” nor do 
they develop equally. This phrase of equal- 
ity by birth was debated vigorously in the 
constitutional convention but won out. As 
a result, predicated upon this, has grown 
up a process of legislation which may well 
be challenged. Citizenship has its obliga- 
tions, of character, intelligence and a dis- 
cernment of the common and national good, 
not merely of local and group advantage. 

To justify citizenship the Negro—as well 
as the white—has obligations. The Negro 
must think as a citizen, not merely as a 
Negro. He must learn that the more he ex- 
pects of society the more must he return to 
society. He must appreciate the dignity of 
work and that a fair unit of work must be 
rendered for a fair unit of pay. He must 
learn the value of order and cleanliness in 
his living. That lack of this means a poor 
citizen regardless of color. He must learn 
thrift, that any person who has nothing re- 
maining upon Monday morning from the pre- 
vious week's pay is a poor citizen. He must 
learn that a sense of responsibility, trustwor- 
thiness, integrity, and honor are the badges 
of character. A great many have attained 
this standard. The mass have not. 

Theorists have pointéd to Booker T. 
Washington and George Washington Carver 
and Marian Anderson as representatives of 
the race. Great as these names are they 
are no more typical than are Edison, Ein- 
stein, and Shubert typical of the white race. 
In the past hundred years the Negro in 
America has come far but how far has the 
white race come in 30 centuries? 

The origins of the white population of 
the South have been traced. It is of no 
less moment to trace the origins of the 
colored population as it throws light upon 
the variation in progress of individuals of 
the race today. 

The colored population originated in 
Africa but to dismiss this factor by terming 
them Africans is an _ oversimplification. 
There was a definite variation in the cul- 
tures of the Negroes in their native state 
perhaps relatively as great as in the Euro- 
pean backgrounds of the whites. 

True they had not risen above the tribal 
level. A clear picture can be secured from 
the volumes of In Darkest Africa being an 
account by Henry M. Stanley of his expe- 
dition for the relief of Dr. Livingstone. He 
describes the many different Negro tribes 
which he encountered and there was a wide 
variation in their culture, Many were what 
could be regarded as in a primitive state 
while others had attained a distinct degree 
of organization and relative advancement. 
However, nowhere did he find the wheel or 
any evidence of a written language. 

The stream of slave material came from 
all these levels and the purchasers soon 
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learned that members of certain tribes were 
much more desirable then others. In point 
of time and background the upper group 
might have been a thousand years in ad- 
vance. 

This source variation may well account 
for the present variation in culture of the 
individuals of the colored race in our midst 
as it also does in the white race. It would 
also demonstrate that the present advanced 
group is not representative but the result of 
selective evolution just as in the white race. 
It also indicates that a uniform progress can- 
not be expected of them as a race any more 
than before their arrival upon these shores, 

There is one aspect of the decision of the 
Supreme Court which the proponents of the 
colored race appear to have overlooked. The 
learned judges made this a sociological argu- 
ment when they obviously regarded the 
white race as superior by stating that only 
by association with white children could 
the colored child advance. 

The great number of colored persons who 
have attained a high level of culture indi- 
cates that the Negro is an undeveloped race 
rather than specifically an inferior one as 
the Court seems to imply. It is only nat- 
ural that some members of this upper group 
should be militant in their efforts to elevate 
the entire body but they have failed to 
realize that nature operates slowly, espe- 
cially in the mass and that she cannot be 
forced. Nature’s tool is evolution which is 
constructive, not revolution which is de- 
structive. Impatience may be understand- 
able but it is not the part of- wisdom. 

The present campaign has set back good 
relations and progress for many years. The 
colored race is entitled to more intelligent 
leadership. They need another Booker 
Washington. 

There is one logical solution to the prob- 
lem. The Negro must develop a pride of 
race and free himself from his present in- 
feriority attitude. - Instead of agitators he 
needs constructive leaders of his own race 
who will seek to develop its progress and 
culture within the capacity and pattern of 
their own people. These leaders should de- 
vote their efforts to development of the 
entire group along their own potential chan- 
nels to build up a pride of their own and 
not in aggressive competition with the white 
race. They should have pride in race. Their 
record justifies it. This is statesmanship. 

The situation which irks the southerner 
most, aside from outside dictation, is that 
the North is guilty of the very charges of 
which it accuses the South. 

In both sections are certain levels of 
population which are prone to violence in 
race situations. The North has shouted 
loudly of lynchings which have disappeared, 
The North forgets race battles in St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Detroit where probably more 
Negroes died than in all the lynchings in 
the South. These were not lynchings, they 
were just riots. 

There have been serious disurbances in 
the North where Negroes moved into white 
sections. In other areas where Negroes mov- 
ed in, the value of real estate dropped—a 
financial index of the white attitude. In the 
big cities of the North are Negro ghettos, 
centers of crowding, sickness, violence, dis- 
order. Séctions in which a white man may 
hardly dare to venture. Segregation? Parks 
and playgrounds formerly white, when in- 
vaded by the Negro are shunned by whites. 
Segregation? 

The first real disturbance after the Court‘s 
decision did not occur in the South but in 
the small Ohio city of Hilisboro. True it 
was not extensive because the school was 
small but revolt it was. The Northern press 
gave it some mention; the Southern press 
practically none. Possibly because they re- 
garded it as a natural event, 


-his understanding friend. The 
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Do you find Negroes welcome in first-class 
hotels and restaurants in the North? Segre- 
gation? Ten years ago my Northern friends 
looked down their noses at me. Now they 
are alarmed. They ask “What can we do 
about it?” The camel got his head under 
the tent and his tail followed. 

Unconsciously the Southerner is fighting 
more than the problem of race. He is fight- 
ing for our standards of civilization. No 
civilization is any stronger than the individ- 
uals and the elements which compose it. 

History is the mirror of the future. Ancient 
Egypt through the centuries built a great 
civilization which existed for 2,000 years. 
In their wars they brought into their nation 
hundreds of thousands of captives as slaves, 
Ethiopians and Asiatics. The integration 
was slow but inevitable. Their customs and 
standards, those of different races, gradually 
infiltrated, they gradually interbred. Raw- 
linson in his history, published in 1880, ob- 
serves that by 1500 B. C. Egyptian progress 
ceased and her civilization sank to a level 
from which it has never recovered. He at- 
tributed it to an assimilation of the stand- 
ards and intellectual level of and inter- 
breeding with the various races which they 
had brought into their midst. 

In their turn Greece and Rome went the 
same way. The primary groups built great 
civilizations but integrated eventually with 
the great body of slaves and foreign elements 
which grew in their midst. The construc- 
tive elements of the original group were di- 
luted with miscellaneous elements and made 
them an easy prey to conquest. Great civil- 
izations have always degenerated from with- 
in before conquest from without. Is this 
significant? 

A famous English statesman once said in 
regard to the American Colonies, “You can- 
not indict a whole people.” The North, the 
South, the Negro cannot be indicted as a 
whole. Too many are not partisan, are mod- 
erate and do not believe that the situation 
can be solved off hand. It may take a cen- 
tury if then. 

Through slavery for a century and a half 
the Southerner has guided and assisted the 
Negro to where he has advanced far from 
his original state. The Southerner has been 
present 
movement, by alienating these white friends 
has done the Negro most serious injury which 
will take a long time to repair. He has lost 
far more than he can possibly gain. 

It should be set forth without question 
that there are many thousands of colored 
persons who have obtained a high cultural 
social and intellectual level both North and 
South. This the unbiased Southerner freely 
acknowledges. He respects them, they are 
his friends. The Northerner regards them 
as representative. 

No race has come as far in as short a time. 
The above group is the cultural peak but 
there is a great body which is far from that 
peak and which will require an unknown 
period of time for it to develop. This the 
cultured group knows. 

In the South the great mass of the colored 
people do not desire integration. They want 
their own schools with their own people. 
But they are not vocal. They fear the con- 
flicts not only with white adults but with 
white pupils. Can the Supreme Court con- 
trol such personal conflict at the school level? 

It might be well here to touch briefly upon 
the Tuscaloosa incident. When the colored 
woman entered the university she created 
little interest. However, when the students 
learned that she was a trial balloon for the 
NAACP they remonstrated. A previous re- 
fusal of a colored girl by the University was 
due, according to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
to the fact that she was unmarried and 3 
months pregnant. 

It is for the vast majorities of our people 
in the light of history, facts, truth and real- 
ity to readjust the balance with sane counsel 
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and prayerful consideration. It is for them 
to restrain the radicals in every quarter. It 
is for them to realize that adjustments can- 
not come by legislation nor can they be 
forced. It is for them to see the whole prob- 
lem and not just a segment, to appreciate 
that it is not merely our present but our 
whole future which is at stake. The pres- 
ent may well become most critical. It may 
be later than we think. It is for the moder- 
ates to rally now to the defense of genera- 
tions yet unborn. When passion, the spawn 
of prejudice, takes over, disaster comes. 


Plentiful Jobs, Good Pay Are in Prospect 
for Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, vari- 
ous magazine and newspaper writers 
have been predicting the economic situ- 
ation for the remainder of 1956. One 
such estimate has been made by James 
Y. Newton in Sunday’s Washington Star. 
This columnist predicts that jobs will be 
plentiful and good overall pay is in pros- 
pect for the job seeker.~ Mr. Speaker, I 
append herewith the article in full: 
THe WaGe EARNER: PLENTIFUL JOBS, GOOD 

Pay ARE IN PROSPECT FOR FALL 


Election day, 1956, should find a near-rec- 
ord number of people employed and bringing 
home pay checks of near-record size. The 
worker’s dinner pail, ever the concern of 
those seeking political office, should be brim- 
ming over. 

The overall outlook is good both for jobs 
and wages through next fall. There are 
some pools of unemployment—the old ones 
in Northern textile centers and coal mining 
regions of a dozen States. New unemploy- 
ment is concentrated largely in the farm- 
equipment and automobile industries where 
upward of 120,000 workers have been laid 
off. Unemployment could be the deciding 
election factor in some localities, but it is 
not likely to be a matter of national concern 
this year. 

It is even likely that those who have been 
laid off in the automobile industry, mostly 
around Detroit, may be back at work come 
the first ‘Tuesday in November. This is be- 
cause the auto poducers are planning new 
model changes early this year to boost sag- 
ging sales and their factories could be run- 
ning full blast by November. 

STEEL WAGES AT ISSUE 


United States Steel and other basic steel 
producers are preparing for new contract ne- 
gotiations with the AFL-CIO United Steel- 
workers. The present wage agreement, cov- 
ering a half million workers, expires June 30. 

A deadlock on issues and a strike, such as 
the one the steel industry suffered for 
months in 1952, could have a marked de- 
pressing effect on the whole American econ- 
omy. 

Most labor experts do not believe there will 
be a strike in steel this year, however. Their 
predictions are based, for the most part, on 
the unprecedented prosperity of the indus- 
try. For example, profits of United States 
Steel are running away over last year, which 
Was an excellent year itself. The corpora- 
tion most likely would go far in meeting the 
steelworkers’ demands rather than risk inter- 
ruption of this period of prosperity. And 
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United States Steel usually sets the industry 
pattern on wages. 

Latest Commerce-Labor Department fig- 
ures show that 63.1 million persons were em- 
ployed in March, 2.5 million more than in 
March last year, when the job upswing fol- 
lowing the 1954 recession had not gained full 
momentum. Because of the seasonal factors 
there always are more people employed in 
October and November than in March. Last 
year, for example, November employment to- 
taled 64.8 million. It is expected the total 
for the month this year will be higher, per- 
haps topping the all-time employment high 
of 65.5 million reached last August. 

Despite the auto industry layoffs, unem- 
ployment in March was 2.8 million, about 
350,000 less than in the same month of 1955. 

On wages the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that take-home pay of factory work- 
ers and the amount of goods and services it 
could buy reached new peaks for March. 

Net spendable earnings of a worker with 
three dependents were $72.10 in March, while 
those of a worker with no dependents were 
$64.77. This was a gain of 33 cents over 
February, and an increase of more than $2.70 
or about 4 percent over last March. 

The March figures were exceeded only in 
the last few months of 1955 when the auto 
industry was going full tilt making new 1956 
models and factory hours were consequently 
somewhat higher. BLS said the stability of 
consumer prices over the year has meant that 
virtually all gains in factory take-home pay 
have resulted in increasing- buying power for 
the worker. Compared to March a year ago, 
buying power was up almost 4 percent. 

These happy conditions for the worker are 
expected to carry through election time. 

A survey conducted by the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin illustrated dramatically the im- 
proved economic lot of the worker over what 
it was before the 1952 election. 

In the past 5 years hourly and weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing have increased 25 per- 
cent. Since consumer prices have been rela- 
tively stable, increases in dollar earnings 
have represented almost equivalent gains in 
real earnings—that is, in terms of buyinig 
power of the dollar. 

OTHER BENEFITS ADDED 

“Changes in wages have not fully repre- 
sented growth in workers’ compensation over 
the 5-year period,” the Federal Reserve points 
out. “Through collective bargaining, private 
security and welfare programs—such as pen- 
sions and health and other insurance—have 
been extended rapidly, and last year supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits were intro- 
duced. Growth of these deferred benefits 
has added to the security of the worker and 
has further increased his stake in a stable 
purchasing power for the dollar.” 

Wage settlements this year, not reflected in 
the Federal Reserve earnings figures, have 
tended to be on the liberal side. So from the 
standpoint of pay, at least, the worker should 
be in a happy frame of mind come election 
day. 


Dictatorial Example 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an editorial which appeared in the 
Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal on April 
27, 1956. It points up the high-handed 
manner in which the Indian Bureau deals 
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with the Indians, and I believe should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress: 

Another example of the dictatorial policies 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in their treat- 
ment of Indians has come to light on the 
Fort Totten Reservation. 

Members of the Devils Lake Sioux Tribal 
executive committee have contended that, 
in compliance with Federal regulations, they 
should have been consulted on the appoint- 
ment of a judge when law and order enforce- 
ment was returned to the Bureau. 

However, the Bureau, apparentiy feeling 
that it wanted to appoint a man who would 
do its bidding, has never consulted the com- 
mittee. 

One member of the committee said that 
it was pushing a local attorney for judge 
because it felt that he would possess a knowl- 
edge of the law and would make independ- 
ent decisions. 

The Bureau, however, has a convenient ex- 
planation for not abiding by regulations and 
consulting with the committee on the ap- 
pointment. 

According to the Bureau, there is no duly 
constituted tribal governing body on the 
Devils Lake Reservation, so the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior granted an excep- 
tion to the regulations so that Judges could 
be appointed without confirmation of a 
tribal body. 

Actually, the committee held an election 
last May under the constitution and bylaws 
of the tribe and the superintendent of the 
agency swore them in 5 days later. 

To further explain its action, the Bureau 
wrote in a letter from Washington to the 
area director at Aberdeen, S. Dak.: “Regu- 
lations do contemplate that where a tribal 
governing body exists, it will be given the 
opportunity of ratifying or confirming the 
appointment of such judges. However, the 
Secretary of the Interior may at any time 
make an exception to the departmental reg- 
ulations and such an exception has been 
made in this instance.” 

In effect, what the Bureau is trying to say 
is that there are regulations but they only 
need to be followed when the Government 
sees fit to do so. 

We can imagine what respect for our laws 
would be generated if certain people were 
told they would need to abide by them only 
when they had the inclination. 

Such inconsistency can only result in the 
loss of respect for laws and regulations, for 
actually people have no idea when they 
will be followed or when they will be flouted 
with the blessing of authorities. 

Considering the fdilure of the Bureau to 
abide by regulations in the appointment of a 
judge, it is no wonder that there sometimes 
appears to be a lack of respect for law en- 
forcement on the reservation. 

It is up to the Government to first set a 
proper example, which they have failed to do 
by ignoring Federal regulations. 


Air Force Under Secretary Douglas Speaks 
at Third Annual Airpower Banquet at 
Madison, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 
Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Madison, Wis., the capital of the 
Badger State, is the host city for Truax 
Air Force Base. Thanks to a series of 
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commanding officers at Truax who have 
been community-relations conscious, 
and to the presence in Madison of a 
group of younger leaders of the commu- 
nity who have served Truax both in and 
out of uniform, the Madison-Truax rela- 
tionship has served as an example for 
air defense bases throughout the Air 
Force. A day-to-day understanding be- 
tween Truax and the city of Madison has 
probably reached its most solid effec- 
tiveness under the present base com- 
mander Col. Frederick Nelander. Lead- 
ers in fostering community understand- 
ing have been Collins Ferris, a Madison 
banker who doubles as chief of staff of 
Wisconsin’s Air National Guard, and 
was Truax’s: first commanding officer 
after its reactivation following the out- 
break in Korea; Arlie Mucks, Jr., of the 
Madison Chamber of Commerce and 
Foundation, an Air National Guard offi- 
cer; and Robert Skuldt, manager of the 
Madison Municipal Airport, also an Air 
National Guard officer. 

For the past 3 years, the Madison 
Chamber of Commerce and Foundation 
has sponsored an annual airpower ban- 
quet at which the civilian and military 
leaders of the community have been 
brought together. The speaker at the 
first banquet in 1954 was one of the 
Badger State’s native sons, Air Force 
Chief of Staff Gen. Nathan Twining. 
The 1955 speaker was Gen. Benjamin 
Chidlaw, then commanding general of 
the Air Defense Command. This year’s 
speaker was the Honorable James H. 
Douglas, Under Secretary of the Air 


Force. 

I have been honored with an invitation 
to each of these three airpower banquets, 
and this year was privileged to introduce 
Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to insert 
herewith the tekt of Secretary Douglas’ 
remarks at Madison on April 24, preceded 
by my own introductory comments: 

Tonight I want to tell you a story. 

Once upon a time—it seems so very long 
ago—when skies were dark and clouds hung 
low upon the earth, a fair maid named 
Truax met and kept steady company with & 
handsome young man named Madison. It 
was a war-time affair, and when necessity no 
longer threw them together, it faded fairly 
quickly. Truax packed her trunks and re- 
turned to her mother in Washington. Madi- 
son, glad to be free from his wartime obliga- 
tions, went his carefree, growing way. He 
grew ever taller, always stronger, happier, 
and more prosperous than ever before. 
People liked his company. A well-known na- 
tional magazine said he was about the finest 
company to be found anywhere. 

But then the skies darkened and clouds 
hung low upon the earth again. Lightning 
struck ‘half way around the world in a re- 
mote place that few people outside the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin knew much about— 
Korea. 

And one morning a very grim looking 
woman with a Washington accent stood on 
Madison’s doorstep. There were no pleas- 
antries, there wasn’t time for pleasantries. 
Her message was brief: “Madison, you re- 
member my daughter Truax. She needs you, 
you and your neighbors need her. I’m on my 
way to Korea. Take good care of her.” 

Madison was a man of honor, and so he 
and Truax were married. Some folks said 
it was a shotgun wedding. Others said it was 
strictly a marriage of convenience. In either 
case, they said, it couldn’t, wouldn’t last. 
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But this has been a most successful union, 
as those of us gathered in this third family 
reunion will testify. 

The marriage has not always been serene, 
of course not. But what marriage is? 

There have been misunderstandings to be 
sure. But what marriage doesn’t have mis- 
understandings? 

Day by day, and for the most part, there 
has been understanding, respect, apprecia- 
tion, determination to make a go of it. And 
what marriage ever succeeded without them? 

This is not a fairy tale, it doesn’t have a 
“they lived happily ever after” ending. This 
is a story of a successful marriage, the kind 
that members of the family work at and keep 
working at. 

Madison, like most handome, high-spirited 
men, doesn’t like to be ignored by his 
mother-in-law. He didn’t like it last month, 
for instance, when his mother-in-law visited 
Truax without bothering to-look him up or 
to speak to him. But did he sulk in silence 
or rant in rage? Happily he did not. Rather 
he sent two of his favorite and ablest sons, 
Bob and Arlie, to Washington to call on his 
mother-in-law, make a few suggestions re- 
lating to family etiquette, remind his 
mother-in-law, first, of his need to be kept 
informed, and second, that he had some im- 
portant investments and interests that 
needed to be protected. 

Since that time, another outstanding 
member of the family, Fred, who is closely 
tied to his mother, and always wears a 
favorite uniform furnished by his grand- 
mother—but who is nevertheless a great 
favorite of his father—called a family meet- 
ing which has done a great deal to improve 
the understanding and good feeling of all 
the family. 

And so as a friend of the family, it is my 
pleasure to congratulate you on the success 
of your family relationship and to thank you 
for inviting me to attend this third family 
reunion. 

Our speaker tonight, in terms of this story, 
might be referred to Madison’s brother-in- 
law. Certainly he is one of the Air Force’s 
finest, most devoted sons. A native of our 
neighboring Iowa, he is a resident of our 
neighboring Illinois. A lawyer by profession, 
a businessman in practical experience, he is 
a publi¢ servant out of a keen sense of public 
responsibility. 

Along his busy pathway he has followed 
the course of civic duty. World War I found 
him in uniform; 1932 found him as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. World War 
II found him as a colonel in the Air Force, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Transport Command. 

Among his varied business interests he has 
found time to serve as a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and other positions of high civic responsi- 
bility. 

In March of 1953, President Eisenhower 
designated him as Undersecretary of the Air 
Force, a position which he has continued to 
hold under two Secretaries. 

He is one of the Air Force’s most devoted 
servants, and it is my pleasure to welcome 
the Honorable James H. Douglas to the 
Second District of Wisconsin and to the city 
of Madison tonight. 





REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JAMES H. Douc- 
LAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, 
BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ANNUAL 
AIRPOWER BANQUET, MADISON, WISs., APRIL 
24, 1956 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am honored by 

your invitation to attend this annual air- 

power banquet, and I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to report on our Air Force, and Air 

Force problems, to a community that is as 

airminded as is Madison. For those of us 

who spend pretty long days in the Pentagon 
in planning and justifying and explaining 
requirements, it is always a healthy and 
rewarding experience to get to an Air Force 
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installation, and to get a little acquainted 
with the community upon which the officers 
and airmen of a wing or squadron rely for 
the neighborly interest and encouragement 
that we all find essential to satisfactory liv- 
ing. This is particularly so when one finds 
not only a keen interest in airpower, so evi- 
dent in this audience, but also the active 
day-to-day support that you give to Air Force 
activities at Truax Field. Wein the Air Force 
greatly admire your fine contribution to this 
cordial and constructive base-city relation- 
ship. And we hope you share the pride we 
take in what has been accomplished. We 
in the Air Force regard the Madison-Truax 
partnership as something to be sought after 
and achieved at scores of bases across the 
Nation where high-performance aircraft are 
operated close to residential areas. This 
community-interceptor base relationship 
problem recalls a clipping I found on my 
bureau one evening during the efforts of my 
wife to instill in me a higher tolerance, and 
perhaps affection for cats. The clipping 
read: “No man likes a cat until a smart cat 
likes a man, then he becomes a cat lover.” 
Perhaps no community likes interceptors 
until a smart interceptor squadron likes a 
community, makes its defense mission un- 
derstood, and makes an intelligent effort to 
minimize noise and haza¥ds. Then perhaps 
the community becomes an Air Force lover. 


The community-Air Force partnership has 
never been more at a premium than it is 
today. The development of atomic weapons 
and long range aircraft have created a new 
situatiom For the first time in the history 
of our Nation we find ourselves within range 
of the atomic striking force of a potential 
enemy. This potential enemy has an over- 
whelming strength on the ground, and has 
little dependence. upon sea lanes, so the one 
instrument of military force upon which we 
can rely as a deterrent to Soviet military 
aggression, and for survival in the event of 
attack is air atomic striking power and air 
defense. 

So long as a potential enemy has the 
capability to inflict great damage upon us 
we must accept the heavy burden imposed 
by the cost of a modern air force in terms 
of manpower, money and national resource. 
This is no small matter as at present the 
service departments account for more than 
half of the national budget, and the Air 
Force far nearly half of that amount. The 
objective of our program is first of all to 
develop and maintain an air atomic striking 
force so powerful that no potential enemy 
can resort to full scale war as a rational 
means of achieving his goal. We are adding 
to this deterrent a strong air defense com- 
prising fighter interceptors, and Air Force 
and Army ground-to-air missiles. And the 
striking force is supplemented by a tactical 
Air Force which supports our ground forces 
and may be particularly useful in meeting 
limited aggression. 

Our organizational or program goal for 
these forces is 137 wings, including 11 troop 
carrier wings. Let me review our progress 
toward meeting this goal. As an Air Force 
consists primarily of men, bases and air- 
craft and missiles, we must look at three 
principal areas of activity. First,-the de- 
velopment of a personnel force that is suffi- 
ciently large, skilled and dedicated to per- 
form a wide range of difficult and challeng- 
ing jobs. Second, the development of a sys- 
tem of bases so located and constructed as 
to support the effective use of our personnel 
and aircraft; and third, the development 
and rapid introduction into operational use 
of new and improved aircraft and missiles. 

In the personnel field we are moving ahead 
with our program to procure, train, and hold 
the people who have the stamina, aptitude 
and skill needed to maintain and operate 
the intricate aircraft and electronic com- 
ponents which provide the basis for modern 
air power. We have talked a lot about this 
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increasing skill requirement over the past 
several years, as there are still those who 
think of military training as physical train- 
ing and close order drill. This is no longer 
the case in any of the services, and I think 
we find the greatest requirement for techni- 
cal skills in the Air Force. There are 
enough tubes and bulbs in one of the F-89 
aircraft used by your National Guard squad- 
ron here to make 80 home radio sets. The 
maintenance crews on this plane must deal 
with an electrical system that is just as 
complex as the combined circuits of a city 
power station. In the cockpit of a B-47 the 
aircraft commander and his copilot have 
about 350 switches and controls to operate 
and check compared to 130 for the B~29. 
There are endless examples, but these will 
leave no doubt that we have a vastly greater 
need for technical knowledge and skills than 
we had 10 years ago. Also, when we consider 
the increased cost and speed and striking 
power of today’s combat aircraft, we realize 
that there is less margin for indecision or 
error in judgment on the part of our pilots 
and other aircrew members than there has 
ever been. 

Our number one problem is _ technical 
skills. In order to bring our newly enlisted 
airmen into their, first productive assign- 
ment as quickly and economically as pos- 
sible, we have streamlined our training pro- 
grams. For the 65 percent of our recruits 
who are selected to attend formal technical 
schools we have shortened the period of 
formal basic training from 11 to 6 weeks. At 
the technical schools they are taught to per- 
form specialized duties in the repair and 
maintenance of specific powerplant or com- 
munizations equipment—a procedure which 
enables them to qualify for productive as- 
signments early in their first enlistment. 
Those who choose an Air Force career are 
later selected to attend advanced courses 


where they can acquire a broader knowledge 
of career fields in which they can progress 
to the highest grade. 

Our improved reenlistment rates during 
the past year have produced a tremendous 


saving in training cost. For instance we 
were able to reenlist 11,000 more airmen 
during the first 4 months of this fiscal year 
than during the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. It is hard to put a sure 
cash value on this accomplishment, but I 
am advised that such reenlistment meant 
that we were able to retain skills which 
cost us about $160 million to produce. The 
cost of the pay raise for the same period 
was less than $50 million so we may be said 
to have paid for the pay raise three times 
over. In addition to the pay raise we have 
taken many constructive steps over the past 
year to increase the attractiveness of an 
Air Force career. Among other things we are 
providing better choice of assignment, fewer 
transfers and additional payment for the 
cost of transfers. . 

The problem of retention of skilled airmen 
is far from solved. We have not been able 
to achieve a satisfactory reenlistment rate 
among our people who are highly skilled 
in such technical fields as electronics and 
aircraft maintenance. Industry competition 
is too strong. We must continue to provide 
inducements that will increase the attrac- 
tions and satisfactions of an Air Force 
career. 

Although the matter of retaining our tech- 
nically skilled airmen has been and is our 
most critical problem, we are also trying 
to reduce the separation rate of commis- 
sioned personnel—especially those who are 
completing their first period of service and 
represent a large investment as pilots and 
crew personnel. To keep pace with the in- 
creased complexity and performance of air- 
craft, we have had to raise the level of 
qualifications and proficiency for our pilots. 
They receive more preflight instruction; 
more fiying time; and the demands upon 
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them are constantly increasing as faster 
and more advanced aircraft enter the Air 
Force inventory. Inducements aimed at this 
group include better BOQ’s and more ade- 
quate family housing, more stable assign- 
ments and the proposed increase in the 
number of our regular officers. 

As a final comment on the personnel ele- 
ment of our buildup, I want to emphasize 
that the highly trained, skilled and career- 
minded, officer and airman are the all im- 
portant factor in the air power equation. 
Today the airmen who operate radar equip- 
ment guarding the approaches to cities 
packed with millions of people are charged 
with a tremendous public trust. Also, the 
responsibility of the aircraft commander of 
a B-52 may well give us pause. His aircraft 
represents a cost of more than $8 mil- 
lion, and in the event of war he might be 
called upon to deliver nuclear weapons 
against the aggressor. There are factors 
that account for our emphasis on quality as 
we build to our 137 wings and 975,000 offi- 
cers and airmen. 

One of our most acute problems in carry- 
ing out our expansion program is that of 
developing an adequate base system to sup- 
port Air Force training and operations at 
home and overseas. Since 1950 nearly $5 
billion of construction has been completed, 
and nearly $2 billion of work is under con- 
tract. The 1957 military construction pro- 
gram will authorize an additional $1.2 billion 
for Air Force base construction. This im- 
mense program serves two vital needs: to 
support of the Air Force expansion from 
some 48 wings in 1950 to the programed 
137, and also to accommodate conversion 
from World War II aircraft to the fast, heavy 
jet aircraft of today. We will have homes 
for the 137 wings when that goal is reached in 
June of 1957, but there will be deficiencies 
in operational facilities, in recreational 
facilities and particularly in family housing. 

Family facilities at most of our bases to- 
day are inadequate and many of our people 
have to rent or buy homes at a considerable 
distance from their work and often homes 
unsuitable to their needs. Progress is being 
made to remedy this situation. Overseas, 
more than 14,000 units are under construc- 
tion or planned. And nearly 50,000 are pro- 
gramed in this country. The first of these 
are under construction under FHA title 8 
financing. More than 500 title 8 units are 
programed for your local base. 

In the field of weapons development we 
have introduced an impresive number of 
new and improved aircraft into combat units 
during the past year. Our first B-52 wing 
is in training at Castle Air Force Base in 
California. The performance of this plane 
has exceeded our expectations. Equipped 
with a nuclear bomb, the B-52 is clearly 
the single most significant weapon in our 
whole military arsenal. My respect for the 
B-52 was enhanced by a flight in one sev- 
eral months ago, which included an effort- 
less climb to 40,000 feet in a matter of min- 
utes and refueling contacts with a tanker 
at 15,000 feet. 

Also during the year we have equipped sev- 
eral tactical wings with the B-57 light 
bomber and with F-100 supersabres, the first 
operational model of the century series air- 
craft, and the fastest of our operational fight- 
ers. 

The F-101 has completed it testing and is 
on order. This is the long-range fighter that 
can carry nuclear weapons, fly escort or re- 
connaissance missions, or act as a long-range 
interceptor. It is a big fighter, and weighs 
about as much as the old B-17, our World 
War II fiying fortress. 

The F-102, a Delta-wing interceptor, with 
electronic equipment that will guide it to 
bomber aircraft under all conditions of 
weather, day or night, has shown up well 
in tests and is getting into substantial pro- 
duction. Armed with rockets which can de- 
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stroy an attacking bomber, these planes are 
scheduled for delivery to the Truax inter- 
ceptor units. 

In the day-fighter class we have the F-104. 
This latest air-superiority weapon has per- 
formed well at supersonic speeds in its long 
period of tests and in the public demonstra- 
tion this month. I believe it is the fastest, 
highest-flying fighter in the air. 

The F-105 is a supersonic fighter bomber 
and in flight testing. It will be a highly 
effective weapon for the tactical mission. 

During 1955 the C—123 went into operation 
as an up-to-date troop carrier aircraft cap- 
able of using rough fields for landing and 
takeoff. This modern troop-carrier plane is 
being supplemented by the larger turbo-prop 
C—130. 

In the transport field the C-133 will fly 
shortly. It has a range of 3,500 nautical 
miles, a payload capacity of more than 50,- 
000 pounds and a speed much higher than 
that of our C—-124 Globemaster. The C-133— 
in spite of its great size—can use fields suit- 
able for present transports. ; 

Great progress has been made in the 
guided missile field, and the major share of 
public interest in recent months has focused 
on the intercontinental ballistic missile and 
intermediate range missile development. In 
the ICBM field the Atlas has been under 
development by the Convair Division of the 
General Dynamics Corp., San Diego, Calif., 
for a number of years. The Titan is being 
developed by the Denver Division of the Mar- 
tin Co. of Baltimore, Md. For the IRBM or 
Thor program, the Douglas Aircraft Co. of 
Santa Monica, Calif., has been assigned de- 
velopment responsibility. 

In the airbreathing category we have un- 
der development two intercontinental mis- 
siles, the North American Navaho and the 
Northrup Snark. These have a range and 
destructive potential comparable to the 
ICBM’s, but might soon be vulnerable to air 
defense weapons. 

Our own progress in relation to Soviet air- 
power is today receiving careful examina- 
tion. Particularly serious concern has been 
expressed regarding our long-range missile 
program and Soviet developments in that 
field. And we are not unaware of Khrush- 
chev’s statement made only yesterday. 

You can be sure that we recognize the tre- 
mendous potential which long-range missiles 
have for the delivery of nuclear explosives, 
and the importance of having them avail- 
able in our arsenal at the earliest time. You 
can also be sure that we are bending every 
effort to the development of both the inter- 
continental and intermediate range ballistic 
missiles, and also toward the early avail- 
ability of Snark and Navaho. Perhaps the 
ballistic missile approaches being the abso- 
lute weapon. It has our highest priority. 
But I think it falls into perspective when I 
say we do not foresee a situation in which it 
will completely supplant our manned air- 
craft. 

Also it does not appear that achievement 
of a Soviet IRBM ahead of us would neces- 
sarily greatly damage our deterrent position. 
The Soviet already has sufficient short- and 
medium-range striking power to accomplish 
near its borders what could be accomplished 
with the intermediate-range ballistic missile, 
Even their achievement of the ICBM would 
not immediately affect our ability to inflict 
vast damage with manned bombers. And 
our striking power should remain an effective 
deterrent so long as it is judged capable of 
inflicting unacceptable damage. 

Now, let me summarize briefly what kind 
of airpower, and what level of airpower, 
we have achieved through the programs I 
have just discussed. 

At the beginning of this calendar year we 
had 128 wings operational, 116 of which are 
apportioned among our 3 major combat 
elements: the Strategic Air Command, the 
Tactical Air Command, and the Air Defense 
Command. This force is supported by nearly 
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300 major bases in this country and overseas. 
In the Strategic Air Command, which is 
our most powerful agent of deterrence, we 
have today the ability to destroy an enemy’s 
warmaking capacity and his will to fight. 
In the Tactical Air Command we have a 
highly mobile light bomber and fighter- 


bomber force that can destroy enemy troop. 


concentrations and lines of communications 
and can employ atomic weapons. These 
units can also—from forward bases and by 
refueling—supplement strategic strikes 
against interior targets with their atomic 
armament. 

In the Continental Air Defense Command 
we have a constantly increasing capability 
to detect, intercept, and destroy invading 
bomber aircraft before they reach our vital 
target centers. Behind a network of radar 
which guards our northern approaches and 
coastal flanks, our manned interceptors, such 
as those here at Truax and the Army anti- 
aircraft missiles and artillery are ready for 
instant action against an attacker. The Navy 
as well as the Army plays an important part 
in our air defense. 

Troop carrier and Military Air Transport 
Service supplement each other in providing 
tactical airlift for the Army and an overseas 
lift to meet the D-day requirements for all 
the services. The Military Air Transport 
Service, comprising more than 500 4-engine 
aircraft, is extremely useful in serving 
our forces overseas in peacetime and is nec- 
essary to meet the logistic requirements of 
modern warfare. 

Your Air Force is making progress in bring- 
ing advanced aircraft and weapons into 
operational units. Its combat potential is 
expanding. We should not, however, for a 
moment be complacent about our situation 
or our program. We have unsolved prob- 
lems. We have need to reexamine require- 
ments frequently. We are strong today. We 
must be alert to stay strong for tomorrow. 
We must move ahead fast in developing new 
and improved air weapons and in converting 
them rapidly into operational use. For this 
task we are fortunate in the experience and 
wisdom of our Chief of Staff, General Twin- 
ing, of Secretary Quarles, the Secretary of 
Defense, and our Commander in Chief, the 
President. 





We Must Not Forget the Polish People 





SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 3 the free people of the 
world pay homage to Polish Constitution 
Day, which the Poles themselves are pre- 
vented from observing because of the 
Communist conspiracy that presently 
dominates their land. Since the cur- 
rent tactical maneuvers of the Soviet 
Union are leading people to expect some 
changes in its policies toward the satel- 
lite countries, it would be well to exam- 
ine the situation with reference to 
Poland. 

The Polish Constitution was brought 
into force on May 3, 1791—just 2 years 
after our own, and was inspired by the 
same faith in freedom. -Shortly there- 
after Poland was again occupied by a 
foreign aggressor and remained occupied 
until 1918. The freedom after World 
War I was short-lived because the con- 
spiracy of Hitler and Stalin showed its 
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first fruits in the brutal partition of 
Poland. Stalin—and now his heirs— 
have prevented Poland from regaining 
its freedom until today. 

But what of Soviet Russia’s new tac- 
tics—their talk of reducing tensions and 
of peaceful coexistence? There are 
some palace revolutions occurring in 
Poland these days which follow the pat- 
tern of Moscow itself in removing those 
Communists of the Stalin cult. These 
changes, rather than giving the people 
their rights, are merely shifting the rank 
of certain Communists. 

When Boleslaw Bierut, chairman of 
the Polish Communist Central Commit- 
tee, died recently, the world wohdered 
who would succeed him as the top Po- 
lish Communist. His successor was Ed- 
ward Ochab, whose previous record fore- 
casts little change for the better. 

But throughout the Communist domi- 
nation the gallant Poles have never lost 
hope of eventually realizing their legiti- 
mate ambitions for independence and 
the right to form a government in ac- 
cord with the popular will of the people. 
All the information we have confirms 
the fact that the Poles are as bitterly 
opposed to communism as they were to 
any foreign domination. 

These people must not be allowed to 
lose hope. They must feel certain that 
we who still hold freedom dear have not 
forgotten them. They need such reas- 
surance that we are giving in the Con- 
gress today. And you may feel certain 
that our words and sentiments circulate 
rapidly through the Polish nation. 

While being cautious of the Soviet 
Union’s new tactics, we can still utilize 
them. Let us repeat over and over 
again that we are awaiting some posi- 
tive results of their propaganda words. 
Let us encourage the enslaved peoples to 
maintain their pressures on their Soviet 
rulers. Eventually the irresistible forces 
that topple all tyrants must sweep the 
Communist conspiracy out of every 
corner of the earth. 





Political Stress on Domestic Issues 
Threatens United States International 
Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
the April 23, 1956, issue of Export Trade 
and Shipper magazine: 

PoutticaL STRESS ON DoMEsTIC ISSUES 
THREATENS UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL 
FUTURE 
A substantial marginal percentage of 

United States exports in the past 10 years 

has been made possible only because of dol- 

lars which were available to foreign buyers 
through grants and loans of United States 
taxpayers’ funds, Government expenditures 
for offshore procurement, and similar tem- 
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porary means. And as such expenditures are 
further reduced, as must be the case if only 
gradually, the volume of United States ex- 
ports must inevitably decline unless there is 
a compensating increase of United States 
tourist expenditures—and of United States 
imports. 

Given a reasonable break, over a period 
of years, it is not only conceivable but prob- 
able that aggregate dollar earnings of other 
countries will increase enough to pay not 
only for the present volume of United States 
exports, but to permit a gradual increase of 
exports to new high levels. But will we be 
given a reasonable break? This depends 
largely on the attitude of our own lawmakers 
in Washington. 

The administration, ever since the Presi- 
dent’s message of March 30, 1954, has been 
pressing for foreign economic and trade poli- 
cies based on a realistic approach to inter- 
national economic conditions. The Congress 
last year grudgingly granted a small part of 
this program, in the form of a seriously 
emasculated H.R. 1. The only progress this 
year is represented by approval by a majority 
of the House Ways and Means Committee of 
H. R. 5550, now awaiting clearance by the 
Rules Committee for action on the floor. 

Much more is involved in this situation, 
however, than the future of American ex- 
ports, important as they are. The under- 
developed areas of the world are clamoring 
for economic development, for industrial 
plant and equipment, for technical aid. To 
the extent that United States capital goods 
manufacturers can supply the equipment, 
they will be pretty well assuring for them- 
selves a future market, both for replacement 
and future expansion. 

But the ability of United States producers 
to supply the capital-goods needs of the Far 
and. Middle East, Africa, and Latin America, 


. depends in the last analysis on the future 


availability of dollar payment; and by law, 
even the credit facilities made available by 
Eximbank must be predicated on sound 
banking practices in appraising the future 
ability of the concerned country to pay in 
United States dollars. 


Here is where the Communist trade drive 
is threatening economic penetration of the 
underdeveloped areas. By accepting goods 
in payment, barter transactions in fact, they 
have a strong tactical advantage over us and 
over other free world nations. Already a 
number of the concerned countries are 
strongly neutralist, others are veering in that 
direction, and from neutralism it is not a 
very long Jump into some form of economic 
association with the Communist bloc. 


Meanwhile what are we doing to counter 
the Red offensive? At the very least, Con- 
gress is dragging its feet on H. R. 5550, on 
H. R. 6040, and on every other phase of the 
President’s program to liberalize our inter- 
national trade policies. Solicitude for do- 
mestic minority groups is blinding many 
Congressmen to the international threat that 
hangs over us. And grossly exaggerated 
emphasis on the income of the uneconomic 
fringe of our farm population continues to 
result in overproduction of many crops, 
which we are dumping under Public Law 480 
and in other subsidized ways, in competition 
with the production of many of those very 
countries to which the Soviets are making 
enticing overtures. 

Nobody can deny that there is a farm prob- 
lem—due in large part to too many farmers 
working too much marginal land. Nor do 
we deny that acceptance of more imports of 
quite a few varieties would probably force 
temporarily painful shifts, of labor and cap- 
ital, in certain industries. In shooting wars 
the price of victory has been the lives of 
many thousands of American boys. Are some 
readjustments in our domestic economy too 
great a sacrifice, too high a price, for victory 
in an economic war? 
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Election year politics have involved severe 
criticism of the Department of State, both by 
Democrats and isolationist-protectionist bloc 
Republicans, on the grounds of bad judg- 
ment in the handling of international prob- 
lems. Without entering into this debate, we 
would emphasize that the real threat by the 
Communists today is on the economic front, 
and the glaring weakness of our internation- 
al relations has derived in major part from 
our failure to adapt our foreign economic 
policies to the modern international eco- 
nomic environment. 

This failure cannot be laid at the feet of 
the Department of State or any other ad- 
ministrative agency. The blame rests square- 
ly on the Congress, or at least on that con- 
siderable number of Senators and Represent- 
atives who have persisted in allowing the 
clamor of pressure groups, within their con- 
stituencies, to deafen them to the deteriora- 
tion of America’s international position—for 
which they have themselves to blame. 

The cost of rational foreign economic pol- 
icy, in terms of internal economic adjust- 
ments, would be small indeed as compared 
with the sheer calamity to America if Com- 
munist economic penetration should succeed 
in driving a further wedge between us and 
that third of the world’s entire population 
which exists—some barely exist—in the po- 
litically sensitive underdeveloped areas of the 
world today. 





To Protect the Welfare Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was very much impressed with the 
editorial applause given the Senate Sub- 
committee on Welfare and Pension 
Funds headed by Senator PauL DouGLas, 
of Dlinois. 

Senator Dovctas has done a com- 
mendable job in this field and I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
April 27, 1956, issue of the Illinois 
Tradesman as part of my remarks, The 
editorial follows: 

To PROTECT THE WELFARE FUNDS 

In an era when all too many congressional 
committees have resorted. to headline-hunt- 
ing and vaudeville performances, the con- 
duct of the Senate Subcommittee on Wel- 
fare and Pension Funds—headed by Senator 
Pau. Dovuctas {[Democrat, Illinois]—has been 
exemplary and constructive. 

The committee has looked into the han- 
dling of these funds with an impartial and 
objective approach. It has looked not only 
at malfeasance and some bad practices by 
business firms but at the lessons to be 
learned from the great number of honestly 
administered welfare and pension funds. 

It has found, for instance, that over 75 
million Americans are directly covered or 
affected by the funds that have been de- 
veloped in recent years. It has acknowl- 
edged the necessity of Federal legislation to 
insure their sound operation and to protect 
the rights and equities of individuals. 

Average Americans who get their infor- 
mation from the daily papers are apt to have 
the seriously wrong impression that, because 
corruption makes news and honesty and in- 
tegrity are rarely given public appreciation, 
all welfare funds are mishandled. 

This misconception, to the extent that ft 
is believed by sections of the public, is a 
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serious danger, because millions of working 
Americans have benefited from the welfare 
and pension funds—in many cases estab- 
lished by unions and management through 
collective bargaining. 

The AFL-CIO will strongly support most 
of the Douglas subcommittee recommenda- 
tions. We have pointed out, in resolution 
and in speech, that welfare funds are a 
sacred trust, and that their handling must 
meet the highest ethical standards. Basic 
legislation designed to protect the workers’ 
equities while leaving flexibility in the col- 
lective bargaining area will be welcomed by 
decent unions, decent management and the 
public. 

Senator Dovctas, who has always set a high 
standard of legislative activity, has, through 
the work of his committee, once again per- 
formed a great public service. 





What-For of Loose Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, as an 
ardent supporter of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act, I include as a part of my remarks 
an article by George Todt which ap- 
peared in the Valley Times, San Fer- 
nando Valley, Calif., of April 10, 1956: 
Gerorce Topt’s OPINION—WHAT-ForR oF LOOSE 

IMMIGRATION? 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
repeatedly has held that no alien has the 
“right” to come to this country, and that 
it is an inherent aspect of sovereignty of any 
nation to control the admission of aliens. 

There are at least four groups working 
overtime inside America to destroy the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act who blithely ignore what 
the Supreme Court has held to be correct. 
They are (1) professional politicians who 
would sell out American interests in return 
for minority bloc votes; (2) professional 
immigration promoters; (3) pinks and sin- 
cere but misguided “liberals,” and (4) out 
and out Reds. 

Most of the “bleeding hearts” who rail 
against the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
or McCarran-Walter Act as it has come to 
be known, all too often betray abject ignor- 
ance of its provisions. Their inspired “ar- 
guments” usually consist mainly of emo- 
tional diatribes against straw men, Prom- 
inent in their harangues are such explosive 
items as “racism,” “discrimination,” and “ar- 
bitrary actions.” High-powered pressure 
groups spread their slanted propaganda with 
greater effect than it deserves. This is only 
accomplished at all because a large segment 
of the mass communications media in Amer- 
ica is always to be found at the beck and 
call of the selfish and unfeeling conspirators 
who would sel] Joe Doakes into the future 
bondage of collective—and veddy, veddy So- 
cialist—world government. Their aim is to 
turn America into an international dump- 
ing ground for the world’s surplus people. 

Now just what are some pertinent facts 
which concern this matter in reality? In 
the first place, most of us may be in for a 
shocking surprise. Competent experts esti- 
mate that there are already 5 million illegal 
immigrants in the United States today. 
Perhaps it is more appropriately time for a 
head count—and subsequent roundup—of 
those who have unlawfully sneaked inside 
this Nation in defiance of her laws and duly 
constituted national sovereignty. 
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It would also be interesting to learn what 
number of bona fide American citizens in the 
ranks of labor are out of work today—or 
on welfare rolls—because they cannot obtain 
the jobs which are presently being held down 
by these 5 million of unlawful residents on 
our soil. These outlaws—for that is pre- 
cisely what they are—should be swiftly 
rounded up and sent to their homelands 
before there is any further loose talk of 
bringing in additional droves of refugees and 
displaced persons about the globe. 

Those who yell loudest for increased im- 
migration above and beyond the McCarran- 
Walter Act usually pose as the great friends 
of labor. Yet it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to see how hordes of cheap workers 
flooding into this country can have any 
beneficial effect upon the American working 
man—in or out of unions. As long as there 
are millions of unemployed here—why bring 
in more bodies by the millions to seek non- 
existent jobs? 

The McCarran-Walter Act was passed over- 
whelmingly over the veto of former President 
Harry S. Truman in 1952. A special com- 
mittee of the Senate had spent 4 years in 
working out details of the bill. A tremen- 
dous amount of study, research, and investi- 
gations went into the finished product. As 
it was written, it was endorsed by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Visa Division, and 
other interested divisions of the Department 
of State, by the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and by other executive departments. More 
than 100 patriotic, civic, and religious organ- 
izations gave the bill their unstinted en- 
dorsement. The only opposition came from 
the American Committee for the Foreign 
Born and from the National Lawyers Guild, 
both of which have been cited by the Attor- 
ney General and the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities as Communist 
fronts. 

Actually, the McCarran-Walter Act ex- 
cludes, without partiality, Fascists, Nazis, 
and Communists from this country—and it 
would be difficult for any fair-minded person 
to see how it could have been written with 
any greater degree of fairness than was in- 
corporated within its provisions. The hys- 
terical, emotion-packed propaganda against 
it today stems, in largest measure, from 
those giddy do-gooders who insist that the 
rich Americans owe the rest of the world its 
living—at United States taxpayer expense. 

We should have for ourselves either an ef- 
fective immigration system, or none at all. 
If the latter philosophy is to prevail—why, 
then, tear down the bars and allow anybody 
to come here who wishes to do so. Such an 
invasion by the international dissatisfied set 
would quickly accomplish the destruction of 
the traditional American way of life in short 
order and impoverish our citizens, but so 
what? Our one-worlders would be happy, 
wouldn’t they? What could really be more 
important than this? 





Petition Opposing Alcoholic Beverage 
Advertising in Interstate Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, it is 
my pleasure to submit herewith, for the 
REcorD, a petition which I have received 
from the members of the Alabama 
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Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
in my district: 
PETITION 


To our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce, and its broad- 
casting over the air, a practice which nulli- 
fies the rights of the States under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such bev- 
erages. At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers 
is becoming an alcoholic there should be no 
encouragement to increase the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the powerful audio and visual suggestions 
of radio and television. 

Mrs. H. F. Bryan, Mrs. W. M. Key, Sr., 
Mrs. Madge L. Craig, Mrs. R. L. Byars, 
Mrs. K. C. Gilbert, Mrs. J. G. Campbell, 
Mrs. A. Patterson, Mrs. J. L. Smith, 
Mrs. D. J. Duffee, Mrs. L. M. Smith, 
Mr. T. W. Ward, Mrs. A. W. Baker, Mrs. 
R. H. Outlaw, Mrs. J. D. Norman, Mrs. 
Wallace Norman, Mrs. C. S. Sherman, 
Mrs. E. K. Ross, Mrs. C. E. Allen, Mrs. 
A. W. Holmberg, Mrs. J. J. Chisolm, 
Mrs. B. B. Gillespie, Mrs. H. H. Mur- 
dock, Mrs. J. E. Dillard, Mrs. A. R. 
Allen, Mrs. P. A. Morgan, Mrs. V. Penn- 
ington, Mrs. Bertha Wallis, Mrs. W. A. 
Coggin, Mrs. Joel Appleby, Mrs. Lizzie 
Lumpkin, Mrs. Katherine Truss, Mrs. 
E. R. Ferguson, Mrs. A. D. Spiegle, Mrs. 
W. B. Norton, Mrs. Ernest B. Box, Mrs. 
Bessie Thornhill, Mrs. H. H. Vann, Mrs. 
A. C. Lee, Mrs. W. H. Savage, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Geno, Mrs. E, T. Etheredge, Mrs. 
G. S. Theros, Mrs. Alice N. Coleman, 
Mrs. Zula Roper, Mrs. A. E. White- 
house, Mrs. Kate Boyle, Mrs. G. D. 
Shubert, Mrs. W. H. Sharp, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Dillard. 





GOP’s Espousal of Soil Bank Is Tinged 
With Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican administra- 
tion’s sudden espousal of a soil-bank 
program presents an interesting case 
history in political expediency. News- 
paper columnist Drew Pearson in his 
May 5, 1956, column covers some of. the 
history of the administration’s reversal 
of position on a soil-bank bill. 

I was interested in Mr. Pearson’s 
analysis because I introduced an acreage 
conservation bill—H. R. 5942—last year 
2 May 2, 1955. My bill is a soil-bank 

ill. 

The administration and its Depart- 
ment of Agriculture opposed my bill as 
late as November of 1955 for the same 
reasons that it opposed the Honorable 
FRED MARSHALL’s bill. In essence, the 
administration’s opposition to a soil- 
bank program was that it would be too 
costly. 

However, as the second session of this 
Congress approached, the Republican 
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administration became frantic over de- 
clining farm income. It had to hit on 
some gimmick to regain lost ground with 
hard-hit farmers. The soil-bank plan 
looked good to the Republicans, so they 
clasped the program to their bosoms 
with fervor. In addition, the adminis- 
tration wanted pre-payments—borrow- 
ing on next year’s income—so that 
money would be paid out before elec- 
tions. 

The administration has also over- 
emphasized what a soil-bank bill will 
do. In the newspaper ads that were run 
in the newspapers by Republicans dur- 
ing the month of February an effort was 
made to create the impression that im- 
mediate passage of a soil bank would 
put hundreds of millions of dollars in 
farmers’ hands by spring planting time. 
The newspaper ads did not point out 
tha this would be replacement income 
and not new or additional farm income. 

I believe that farmers saw through 
the ad, and that explains why so few 
ballots were sent in to support the Re- 
publican’s appeal for action. I know 
that the number of ballots my office 
received was less than two dozen. 

Here is the full text of Mr. Pearson’s 
column on the administration’s attitude 
toward the soil bank: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND—BENSON 
REJECTED So1r.-BaNK PLAN 


(By Drew Pearson) 


The backstage maneuvering over a farm 
bill have been happening with such lightning 
speed that the press, let alone the public, 
can’t keep up with it. Seldom, however, has 
politics been so wrapped up in any legisla- 
tion, even in an election year. 

With dire reports coming from the farm 
belt following Ike’s veto of the farm bill, the 
Republicans were almost frantic in their de- 
sire to pass something to put immediate cash 
in the farmer’s pocket. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson was also frantic in his desire 
to get credit for the soil bank. 

Appearing before the House Agriculture 
Committee, Benson was asked by Chairman 
Harowpd Cooter, North Carolina Democrat: 

“Mr. Secretary, you have presented some- 
thing you call the soil bank. But you over- 
look the fact that in 1934 we spent $637 
million starting to build up the soil of this 
country. And from that year on, we con- 
tinued to build up the soil. Every year that 
you've been in office, however, you have 
asked us for less and less money for soil. 
You asked us last year for $175 million and 
we voted you $250 million. 

“And now suddenly you want what you 
call a soil bank. 

“I remember last February,” ‘ continued 
Coo.ey, “I wrote you a letter asking you in 
detail about setting aside an acreage reserve 
in the form of a soil bank. And you kept 
my letter from February until July. Then, 
after conferring with all your assistants, you 
finally answered that it was too expensive 
and impractical. 

PREELECTION BONUS 


“Now, can you tell me today,” concluded 
Cootey, “one authority you need for a soil 
bank that you don’t already have in the 
bill passed 20 years ago by the Democrats?” 

Benson turned to his lawyers for advice. 
Bé@fore they could answer, CooLey continued: 

“IT can think of two—authority to make 
long-term contracts with farmers and au- 
thority to protect the future basic allotments 
of farmers. 

“All right,” said CooLry, “you send me in 
writing the authority you need and we'll 


Pass it.” 
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Benson, however, didn’t warm up to the 
idea at all. He wanted a brandnew bill. 
The White House also asked for authority 
to make advance payments to farmers out 
of the soil-bank program to the tune of $500 
million. 

This pre-election bonus outraged Demo- 
cratic leaders in general and Congressman 
JAMIE WHITTEN, Of Mississippi, in particular. 

“If a Democratic President were to recom- 
mend paying the farmer part of his 1957 
income in 1956, just before the November 
election, as Eisenhower has recommended,” 
observed WHITTEN, “the press would carry 
big headlines accusing the Democrats of 
trying to borrow the farm vote—which in- 
cidently would be borrowing it with the 
farmer’s Own money loaned against his own 
next year’s depleted income.” 


BRANNAN PLAN 


His dander up, WH N called his Appro- 
priations Subcommittee and O. K.’d a $1,200,- 
000,000 appropriation based on the old Henry 
Wallace soil-bank bill which had been on 
the statute books for 20 years. This would 
have given an immediate payment instead 
of borrowing against the future. 

The House Rules Committee, however, re- 
jected the appropriation on the ground that 
the Henry Wallace law needed amendments. 

Coo.ey offered a 29-line amendment to the 
Henry Wallace soil bank law which brought 
it completely up to date. 

Republicans, however, refused to accept it. 
What they wanted was not a modernized re- 
vamped Democratic bill, but a new bil bear- 
ing the trade mark of Benson and Eisen- 
hower. ‘ 

After counting noses, the Demorcatic high 
command figured it was short 20 House Re- 
publicans necessary to pass the Whitten- 
Cooley soil plan. 

So overnight, Cootry proposed a modi- 
fied Brannan plan with a subsidy to farmers. 

“If you want to put money in the farmers’ 
pocket,” he told Republicans, “‘let’s do it out- 
right without any subterfuge. Let’s not 
borrow from their next year’s income. 

“You already have a Brannan plan for 
wool, a crop chiefly raised by the big Re- 
publican sheepmen of Utah and Wyoming,” 
argued CooLEey. “And Benson is supporting 
sugar at 98 percent of parity—a crop high- 
ly important to his State of Utah. So let’s 
be fair and vote the Brannan plan for other 
crops.” 

There were howls of protest from Re- 
publicans, however, and the modified Bran- 
man plan was dropped. 





The Impact of Population and Industrial 
Growth on Our Nation’s Metropolitan 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the address of Mr. LeRoy 
D. Owen, of Los Angeles, Calif., presi- 
dent, Society of Industrial Realtors, be- 
fore the 3lst annual meeting of the 
American Industrial Development Coun- 
cil, San Francisco, April 12, 1956. 

Mr. Owen, in his notable address, 
stresses that sober reflection must be 
given to the shifting sands of our popu- 
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lation and the impact it is creating on 
our metropolitan areas in various parts 
of the United States. A sound balance 
between the Nation’s industry and agri- 
culture is essential to our economic 
stability. 

He further points out that if our social 
and economic structure is to remain 
stable and sound, we must spread our 
constantly and rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation throughout the country and pre- 
vent the concentration of population in 
the metropolitan areas and in certain 
States. This ever-growing and shifting 
population should be distributed more 
equitably, if we are to prevent the neg- 
lect and abandonment of the develop- 
ment of our natural resources which 
these people are leaving behind in the 
States that are being vacated. 

Mr. Owen’s statement is obviously the 
result of profound thought and study, 
and in my judgment merits careful con- 
sideration: 

THE IMPACT OF POPULATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
GROWTH ON OUR NATION’S METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 
When Mr. Clawson, your program chair- 

man, invited me to speak at this conference 

of the American Industrial Development 

Council I was delighted to accept. There is 

much in common between your organization 

and the one which I have the honor to rep- 
resent—the Society of Industrial Realtors. 

Today the memberships of both the council 
and SIR are composed of industrial develop- 
ment representatives of railroads, utility 
companies, real estate managers of large cor- 
porations, representatives of banks, chdm- 
bers of commerce, and State industrial de- 
velopment commissions. 

Many SIR’s, particularly among our asso- 
ciate membership, are also members of the 
American Industrial Development Council. 
This similarity of membership indicates a 
mutual and common interest in the pur- 
poses of both organizations. Your members 
and those of SIR have a definite interest 
in the orderly development of industrial 
enterprises. 

I should like to talk to you briefly today 
on the subject, The Impact of Population 
and Industrial Growth on Our Nation’s Met- 
ropolitan Areas. It is a definite problem 
which confronts us. 

It is my belief that we as citizens of the 
United States are not giving enough thought 
to this subject and therefore it behooves 
such organizations as the AIDC and the SIR, 
along with all similar organizations, to pin- 
point the facts in the hope that constructive 
future planning will bring beneficial results 
to our Nation and prevent undue deteriora- 
tion of our metropolitan areas. 

There are three facets which must be con- 
sidered. 

1. The rapid growth in population of our 
metropolitan areas, namely, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 


Cleveland, the bay area of San Francisco and | 


Oakland, and Los Angeles. 

2. The growing menace of traffic conges- 
tion with its slaughter of Americans on our 
highways, and, lastly 

3. The agricultural problem, occasioned 
by the falling off of farm income, overpro- 
duction and maldistribution of agricultural 
products. 

Presently, it is estimated that there are 
approximately 165 million people in the 
United States. In 1975 it is estimated this 
figure will be over 221 million, an increase of 
35 percent. 

We are not giving proper attention to the 
problems occasioned by this growing popu- 
lation and the shifts which are taking place. 
Farm population dropped 344 percent from 
1953 to 1954, 
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Thirty-one and one-half million persons 
moved during the year ending April 1955. 
Of this group 22.1 percent were rural, non- 
farm, or suburban residents. 

Stanford Research Institute in August 
1955 completed an intensive study of popu- 
lation trends in the United States through 
1975. This report is not only factual and 
enlightening, but, if the deductions are 
sound, it is a forceful warning of difficulties 
ahead for many sections of our Nation. 

The Pacific region—Washington, Oregon, 
California—has had by far the highest in- 
migration among the regions of the United 
States, averaging about 330,000 per year 
from 1940 to 1954. The estimated annual 
in-migration from 1955 to 1975 for the region 
will be 364,000. Estimated population in 
1975—29,439,000, an increase of 75.9 percent 
over 1954. 

The East South Central region comprises 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama. From 1940 to 1954 these 
States lost population by out-migration of 
over 125,000 per year. The estimated annual 
out-migration from 1955 to 1975 for this 
region is 138,000 people. Estimated popu- 
lation in 1975—13,100.000, an increase of 
only 12.1 percent over 1954. 

When we recall that the overall population 
increase for the United States is estimated at 
35 percent from 1954 to 1975 these figures, 
for these two regions; namely, the Pacific and 
the East. South Central States, are startling 
and point to problems ahead. 

Our major cities are growing. In recent 
years the rate has stepped up decidedly. 
Pressures due to population growth have 
increased to such an extent that our people 
should be concerned. No metropolitan area 
is free from these problems: 

1. Traffic congestion. 

2. Increased taxation. 

3. Lack of adequate school facilities. 

4. Increasing blight of downtown areas. 

5. Concern as to changing property values. 

6. A growing crime rate and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

This concentration of population in ‘our 
metropolitan areas is a severe drain on our 
national income, a challenge to our economy, 
our present efficiency, our know-how. 

Traffic congestion in our metropolitan 
areas is taking millions of productive hours 
from our economy. Greater mobility is nec- 
essary, but there is grave doubt that it can 
be obtained. In many cities it is physically 
impossible, the cost too great. 

Traffic congestion in major urban centers 
requires special consideration. A general 
highway program can ease the urban prob- 
lem somewhat if it provides new bypass 
highways around urban centers. But the 
solution to urban traffic congestion requires 
much more than this. 

Involved are all the possibilities of traffic 
engineering and the use of different modes 
of mass transportation. ° 

In 1920 there were 9 million motor vehicles 
registered in the United States. Today there 
are about 60 million. By 1965, conserva- 
tively, there will be 81 million. 

It is estimated the Nation is spending 
about $40 billion each year to get people and 
things from place to place by motor trans- 
portation, an amount which is about one- 
tenth of the value of all goods and services 
provided in the Nation each year. 

The Citizens Traffic Safety Board of New 
York has recently estimated that traffic de- 
lays have cost its citizens more than $1 bil- 
lion a year, which included wages estimated 
at $350 million. ° 

In Chicago a few years ago buses were sta- 
tionary 20 percent of their trip time; now 
they are stationary 40 percent of the time, 
due to traffic delays. 

This result is inevitable when we try to 
force thousands of automobiles and trucks 
on city streets, of the same original width 
which accommodated the horse and buggy 
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vehicles of our youth. Our cities are out of 
date, made so by the automobile. 

An improved national highway system, one 
advocated by President Eisenhower, will help 
bring a liquidity in the movement of people, 
which will tend to assist our metropolitan 
areas. 

Distance is less important than time. A 
realistic highway system in the United States 
will create time and serve our population 
well, protect metropolitan property values, 
and assist in curtailing the shameful slaugh- 
ter and maiming of our citizens through 
traffic accidents, which, in 1955, killed nearly 
38,500 people; with an estimated cost for 
medical bills, property damage, and other 
expenses of nearly $5 billion. 

In thos sections of our country where im- 
proved highways have been constructed divi- 
dends from benefits have been large. 

Agricultural areas have been brought closer 
to the metropolitan centers, Time has been 
saved in moving products to the cities. In- 
dustry has moved from the metropolitan 
areas to rural communities with sufficient 
land for future expansion at sensible prices. 
Employees have ideal living conditions near 
their empioyment, free from traffic conges- 
tion. 

Rural communities profit through this 
partnership with industry, taxes are tem- 
pered, out-migration of people is not a neces- 
sity because of new employment, and gen- 
erally the economy of the community is 
stabilized. 

Recently, we contacted our associate mem- 
bers, representing Chrysler, General Motors, 
and Westinghouse, to inquire as to their 
company’s experience in locating plants in 
rural areas. Within recent years 22 plants 
have been located in farming communities 
and employ 32,400 people. These moves have 
proven sound, both from the standpoint of 
industry and the community where these 
plants have been located. Certainly, it has 
been beneficial to our metropolitan areas, 
with no loss sustained. 

I have corresponded with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson and enjoyed a luncheon date 
in Washington with Undersecretary True D. 
Morse relative to the pending farm bill in 
Congress and more particularly to the pro- 
posed soil bank program. 

This program asks the farmer to refrain 
from planting or utilizing all of his land, and 
to curtail production. This approach is not 
typical American. It is contrary to the 
spirit of our people. It is a negative approach 
to solving the problem. It is an economic 
waste to permit land or buildings to remain 
idle or vacant. It is unsound to discharge 
productivity of any kind. 

I have suggested to Secretary Benson that 
it should be brought forcefully to the at- 
tention of those both in rural and metro- 
politan areas the desirability of encouraging 
the establishment of industrial plants in 
rural areas in close proximity to metropolitan 
centers. 

This is a positive approach for the utiliza- 
tion of land which might become a part of 
the soil bank and tend, even in a small 
measure, to improve the agricultural situa- 
tion on a permanent basis. 

Land, considered for the soil bank, might 
well be used for industrial development and 
thus create additional income for the farmer 
from rent or through the sale of a portion 
of his property. 

The establishment of industrial plants in 
rural areas creates employment for our agri- 
cultural population, with an increasing num- 
ber of available hours for nonfarm labor 
due to mechanization of agricultural pur- 
suits. 

Industries may purchase rural property 
at reasonable prices to meet present and 
future demands. Current high prices of in- 
dustrial property in metropolitan areas is a 
present deterrent to industrial development. 
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Employees welcome the opportunity of 
working in rural areas which provide fine 
residential subdivisions within easy access— 
free from traffic congestion—to their employ- 
ment, and an opportunity to enjoy living 
advantages not obtainable in metropolitan 
areas. 

You may be interested in Secretary Ben- 
son’s response to the above comments and 
suggestions. He rightfully points out that a 
sound balance between the Nation's industry 
and agriculture is essential to economic sta- 
bility. He is of the opinion that the rural- 
development program, which President 
Eisenhower recently described as “soundly 


conceived and basic approach toward solving 4 


a highly important social and economic 
problem,” is a step forward in the permanent 
solution of economic stresses in many sec- 
tions of our country. 

“An important objective of the rural de- 
velopment program is increased industry in 
rural areas and encouragement of an econ- 
omy in which farmers supplement their in- 
comes through work off the farm.” The De- 
partment of Agriculture, “using facilities of 
the Federal Government” is endeavoring to 
aggressively encourage “farm, business, and 
other local leadership in trade area and com- 
munity development programs. 

“Over 20 States have now taken the lead in 
the rural-development program through or- 
ganization and planning for work in one or 
more counties in each State.” 

He concludes with this statement: “Rural 
development is the concern of the business 
and industrial as well as the agricultural 
community. In many rural areas of ex- 
tremely low income, better agriculture and 
more efficient farms are only half the answer; 
industry, vocational training in nonagricul- 
tural skills, better management of commu- 
nity resources must proceed parallel to im- 
provement in agriculture.” 

I readily admit that I am confused. Cer- 
tainly I do not have the answer to the sur- 
plus with which we are confronted. I’m 
convinced it is due to Federal tampering of 
basic economic principles some year ago and 
I believe Secretary Benson and President 
Eisenhower are sincerely trying to correct a 
difficult condition which exists in our agri- 
cultural regions. 

After analyzing population figures, the 
movement of people from one section to an- 
other, the growth of our metropolitan areas, 
the increase of population in many States— 
notably in the West—and, at the same time, 
the continued loss of population in other 
States—notably Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi—what basic conclu- 
sions do we reach? 

As I see them, perhaps they caf be enu- 
merated as follows: 

1. The population growth of the United 
States with estimates indicating a popula- 
tion in 1975 approaching over 221 million 
people is certain to require good planning 
to eliminate maladjustments. 

2. If the social and economic structure of 
the United States is to remain stable and 
sound, we must spread this growing popu- 
lation ‘throughout the country and prevent 
the concentration of population in metro- 
politan centers and certain States. 

3. We should give more attention to the 
development of natural resources of those 
States which are rapidly losing population 
to encourage the establishment of industry 
in those States to provide a livelihood for 
the people and otherwise discourage them 
from seeking new homes to insure a better 
way of life. 

4. Recognizing that people will move from 
Place to place and that it will be difficult 
to control the growth of our cities in cer- 
tain States, we must be alert in providing 
those necessities which are essential to ac- 
commodate the peopie in these areas. This 
involves a realistic and practical develop- 
ment of our transportation and communi- 
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cation facilities. More highways and more 
mass transportation facilities will be needed. 
The decentralization of industry should be 
encouraged, away from our citieg.and adja- 
cent to residential areas, to eliminate trans- 
portation as much as possible on our high- 
ways. 

A realistic zoning plan, with due regard 
to residential, commercial, and industrial 
property, is most important for the future 
protection of any growing community. 

Careful planning is needed to insure a 
well-balanced economy between industrial 
and residential areas which will spread the 
tax load, and, in turn, make it possible to 
rovide essential utilities such as sewers, 
water, power, and adequate school systems. 

I hope that you as members of AIDC will 
agree with me in some of the thoughts ex- 
pressed today. Your council, the Society of 
Industrial Realtors and other business and 
civic organizations can well give thought to 
the ever-changing conditions which confront 
our people. If we so direct our energies 
sincerely we shall make a definite contri- 
bution to the welfare of this great Nation. 





Origin of Christian Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH P. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mrs. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include an article by Mr. 
Willard E. Edwards which appeared in 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin on December 
31, 1955. Mr. Edwards is the originator 
of the perpetual calendar. He informs 
me that the question of amendments to 
our calendar is on the agenda of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. The article follows: 

ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN TIME 


(By Willard E. Edwards, originator of the 
perpetual calendar) 


Dionysius Exiguus is credited with intro- 
ducing, between A. D. 525 and 533, the sys- 
tem of reckoning years according to a Chris- 
tian era. He computed the incarnation of 
Christ as March 25, 753 A. U. C., the date of 
the vernal equinox at that time, and March 
25 is still celebrated as Lady Day or Annun- 
ciation Day. 

He took the date of birth as 9 months ang& 
7 days after the incarnation date. This 
placed the Nativity on December 31 at the 
end of the Roman year 753. 

To calculate the birthdate anniversary for 
A. D. 525, Dionysius took the date of the 
vernal equinox, March 20 in that year, and 
again added 280 days. He thus obtained 
December 25 as the 525th anniversary, and 
December 25 has been used ever since as the 
fixed date for Christmas. It was first made 
@ legal holiday in Rome in A. D. 534: 

Dionysius also fixed March 25 as the begin- 
ning of the Christian year in order to com- 
memorate the incarnation. This practice 
continued in general use until the Gregorian 
calendar reform in 1582. It also continued 
in legal use until 1752 in England and in 
America.. We find the Latin dating expres- 
sion “Anno incarnationis Dominicae’’—in the 
year of our Lord’s incarnation. We also find 
“Anno ab incarnatione Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi primo”—in the first year of our Lord 
Jesus Christ from the incarnation. The lat- 
ter expression is usually shortened to “Anno 
Domini primo.” 
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Without doubt, the incarnation is one of 
the most important tenets of the Christian 
Church. It therefore seems certain that 
Dionysius definitely intended the Christian 
era to begin on March 25, 753 A. U. C. to com- 
memorate this important event. 

(The designation A. U. C. is from Ab Urbe 
Condita, or Anno Urbis Conditae, and means 
dating from the founding of the city of 
Rome.) 

However, some chronologists reject the in- 
carnation date. Possibly they are non- 
Christians, or perhaps nonbelievers in the 
incarnation. In any case, they take the day 
following the calculated birthdate of Jesus 
as the beginning of the era. This date is 
January 1, 754 A. U. C. It is accepted as 
January 1, A. D. 1, and therein lies a discre- 
pancy. 

MEASURING TIME AND DISTANCE 


In measuring time from any reference 
point, one year is not accomplished until 12 
full months have elapsed. It is reasonable to 
assume that Dionysius was well aware of this 
fact and that he called the incarnation year 
merely “the first year.” It is also reasonable 
to believe that he called the anniversary date 
of March 25, 754 A. U. C. the beginning of 
the second year, or “the year one.” See the 
accompanying chart. 

Ordinal numbers indicate the order in a 
series, as Ist, 2d, 3d, etc. Cardinal numbers 
tell how many, as 1, 2, 3, or I, II, IlI, etc. In 
the dating of years, Roman cardinal numer- 
als should not be read as ordinals. Anno I 
Domini, or A. D. I, should be read “in the 
year one of our Lord.” It includes the pe- 
riod between the end of the first year and 
the end of the second year, counted from 
the incarnation. 

Counting from the beginning of A. D. 1 
is the same as counting from the beginning 
of the second year. For instance, it is agreed 
that from January 1, A. D. 1 to January 1, 
A. D. 1956 is 1955 years. Still 1956 is the 
1956th year only if January 1, A. D. 1 is used 
as the starting point. 

Such a system is equivalent, in measuring 
distance, to saying that from the 1l-inch 
mark on a ruler to the 11-inch mark is 10 
inches. Yet from the 11-inch mark to the 
12-inch mark is the 11th inch only if we 
start measuring from the 1-inch .mark, 


WE START COUNTING FROM ZERO 


However, it is convenient and logical to 
start measuring from the zero point on a 
ruler, 1 inch before the l-inch mark. See 
any engineer’s scale. We both count and 
measure from zero, not from one. The first 
or prime meridian through Greenwich is 
the zero meridian. Zero is a real number, 
1 less than 1, and is correctly shown as the 
first numeral (0, 1, 2, 3, etc.). 

But whether zero is shown on a ruler.or 
merely understood, we customarily start 
measuring from the beginning of the scale 
markings. We do not start from the 1l-inch 
mark. 

And so it is with counting or measuring 
time. We start counting the daily hours with 
and from zero or 0000, the beginning of the 
day or the zero hours. We do not start meas- 
uring or counting hours from 1 a. m. or 
0100. Neither is there.any logical reason 
for starting to count the years of the Chris- 
tian era from the year A. D. 1. 

After 1 hour has elapsed, we can record 
the figure lor 0100. After 1 year has elapsed, 
we can record the figure 1 or A.D. 1. This 
is the logical ‘way to count or record time, 
whether it is in units of hours, days, years, 
or centuries. 

The first day of each year could also be 
called the zero day, or January 0, a day apart 
from any week. This New Year’s Day holi- 
day, followed by 52 even weeks, would allow 
our annual calendar to become fixed and 
perpetual. 
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This is proposed in the perpetual calen- 
dar, a plan now being studied for possible 
international adoption by the United Nations. 

There is nothing to be gained by cherish- 
ing or defending a mistake, misunderstand- 
ing, or outmoded custom of the past. Hav- 
ing two systems of counting time is confus- 
ing and contrary to reason. Counting years 
from the year 1 is an awkward and misunder- 
stood way of reckoning. 

It seems certain that Dionysius Exiguus 
did not intend the designation A. D. 1 to be 
used for the first year of the Christian era. 
He was a scholar, a theologian, and an 
astronomer. Although he made a mistake of 
4 years in calculating the Nativity, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that he started counting 
from the year one. 

DATING FROM THE INCARNATION 


He dated the beginning of the Christian 
era (Christ on earth) from the Incarnation. 
His first year was from March 25, 753 A. U. C. 
to March 25, 754 A. U. C. He called March 
25, 754 A. U. C. the beginning of the second 
year, or A. D. 1, because that was 1 year after 
his calculated incarnation date. This sec- 
ond year (A. D. 1) was from March 25, 754 
A. U. C. to March 25, 755 A. U. C. 

Dionysius deserves more credit and un- 
derstanding than he has previously received 
from chronologists and historians. 

Prior to his time January 1 had been used 
as the beginning of the year. However, 
Dionysius fixed March 25 as the beginning 
date to impressively commemorate the Incar- 
nation. This date was then used for over a 
thousand years, until the Gregorian calendar 
change was made in 1582. 

At that time, the beginning of the Chris- 
tian year was moved forward 84 days from 
March 25 to January 1. This allowed the 
entire year 754 A. U. C., as we now know it, 
to become recognized as the year A.D. 1. It 
also allowed a near coincidence between Jan- 
uary 1, A. D. 1 and December 31, 753 A. U. C., 
the latter date being the birthdate of Jesus 
as calculated by Dionysius. 

This caused the mistaken conception of the 
Christian era beginning with the Nativity 
and having its first year dated A. D. 1. 

It is therefore fitting to recognize Dio- 
nysius’ beginning date for the era as being 
moved from March 25, 753 A. U. C. to Janu- 
ary 1, 753 A. U. C. This preserves the In- 
carnation origin and places the dating of 
our years on a mathematically scund basis. 
It also reduces to 3 years the error between 
the new accepted birthdate of Christ (De- 
cember 31, 749 A. U. C.) and the practical 
beginning date of the Christian era. 

A dating system is intended to show the 
passage of time from a reference or starting 
point. January 1, 1956, was the 1,956th anni- 
versary of the Christian era. The era was 
then 1956 years old, and the year 1956 should 
be thought of as the 1957th year. Through- 
out this 1957th year, events will be recorded 
as occurring in 1956, since the era will not 
beeome 1957 years old until January 1, 1957. 

Wedding anniversaries are readily under- 
stood. When we marry, we are beginning 
the “zero year,” or first year of. marriage. 
After 1 year has elapsed, we have our first 
wedding anniversary. Its number is anni- 
versary No. 1, the marriage is 1 year old, 
and we are then beginning the second year. 
Counting years of the Christian era is no 
different. The principle is exactly the same. 

TIME IS A MEASURABLE DURATION 

Dionysius dated the years of the Christian 
era from the Incarnation. He fixed March 
25 as the beginning of the Christian year. 
The first year was called simply “Anno in- 
carnationis Dominicae”—in the year of our 
Lord’s incarnation, or “Anno Domini 
primo”—in the first year of our Lord. 

After the end of the first year, events in 
the second year were correctly dated Anno 
I Domini, or A. D. I. This year date, the 
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year 1, later became incorrectly thought of 
as “the first year of our Lord.” 

In recognizing the Christian era as begin- 
ning with 753 A. U. C., this first year should 
never be shown as A.D. 1. It may be shown 
as A. D i, for “Anno incarnationis Domin- 
icae,” or as A D. Ist, for “Anno Domini 
primo.” It may also be correctly shown nu- 
merically as A.-D. 0, for “the zero year.” 

The beginning of the Christian year was 
changed from March 25 to January 1 in 
1582. January 1, A. D. 1 then became mis- 
takenly accepted by some as the beginning 
of the Christian era. This was due to its 
proximity to the calculated birth of Jesus. 

However, evidence points to the wisdom. 
of accepting January 1, A. D. 1 as the first 
anniversary of the Christian era. Therefore, 
the beginning date of this era should be 
recorded as January 1, 753 A. U.C. General 
agreement on this date will prevent dating 
confusion. It will not change our numerical 
A. D. dating, but it will put it on a mathe- 
matically sound basis. 

Time is a measurable duration, and the 
years should be recorded exactly as we re- 
cord wedding anniversaries. January i, 
1956, was the 1956th anniversary of the 
Christian era. The year 1956 is the 1957th 
year of this era. The 20th century will then 
be correctly recorded as beginning with 
January 1, 1900, and ending with December 
31, 1999. 

This period is the natural and the popular 
conception of the century. Let us be rational 
and consistent in recording the years, 
especially when it can be done so easily. 





A Just Pension for Veterans and Their 


Widows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to include a letter dated May 
4, 1956, which I have received from Ray 
J. Tucker, of Metropolitan Barracks No. 
370, Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America, McKeesport, 
Pa., concerning a “just pension” for vet- 
erans and their widows: 

METROPOLITAN BARRACKS No. 370, 
VETERANS OF WORLD War I 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
McKeesport, Pa., May 4, 1956. 
Hon. Ecmer J. HOLLAND, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonoraBLe Sm: The veterans of World 
War I wish to call your attention to a condi- 
tion that is deplorable in this great land of 
ours. 

Veterans of all previous wars of our coun- 
try have been recognized in their old age, 
but for some unknown reason, we have be- 
come the forgotten man and we insist that 
corrective measures be started to see that 
these men and women who were hailed in 
1917-18 as the flower of this Nation’s youth 
and as heroes who offered their all on the 
altar of our country in its hour of need, be 
given the same just consideration extended 
all previous war veterans. 

We should be given adequate security in 
our twilight years to enable us to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with pride and serene 
dignity among all our fellow citizens. We 
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ask your support to call to the attention of 
Congress our demands for a just pension, 
automatically, for every veteran reaching age 
60 (without regard to his financial status), 
and the same pension to his widow when the 
veteran passes on. We also demand hos- 
pitalization when needed for all war veter- 
ans, without the pauper’s oath and without 
any discrimination because of the war 
served. 

These are the most urgently needed things 
at present and must be considered if we are 
to keep alive the patriotism of future gen- 
erations. When the growing generation 
reads of the recommendations of a commit- 
tee (headed by a general drawing down a 
generous pension from his country), that 
veterans be denied pensions, hospitalization, 
and other benefits, they will be shocked and 
will look askance at the recruiting ads which 
stress the gratitude the Nation has for its 
boys and girls who serve our beloved flag, 
especially in war. 

This attitude at a time when billions are 
being poured into aid programs for foreign 
countries (some of which were our enemies 
in 1917-18 and again in 1941-45) will con- 
vince the young blood of our Nation that it 
is a poor choice for them. 

Your consideration and support will be 
appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
Ray J. Tucker. 





Salk Vaccine Outlook Still Far From 
Enough 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks an information 
article on the Salk vaccine outlook writ- 
ten by Jane Krieger and appearing in 
the New York Times of April 22, 1956. 
Throughout the country there are mil- 
lions of persons deeply interested in this 
matter. 

The article follows: 


SaLK Vaccine OvTLook: Sri Far From 
ENOUGH—SvuppPty Is LaGGING BEHIND De- 
MAND AND THE DISTRIBUTION Is UNEVEN 

(By Jane Krieger) 

The big question about the Salk polio yac- 
cine is no longer whether it is safe but when 
there will be enough to go around. The best 
answer the Government's Public Health 
Service could give last week was that it 
“hoped” vaccine supplies would be adequate 
to give most children under 15 and pregnant 
women at least one shot by July 1. 

Why, after a year of commercial produc- 
tion, is the vaccine still in short supply? 
How much has been produced and where has 
it gone? Who is eligible to receive it now? 
How is it being distributed? What are the 
prospects that you and your family can get 
the vaccine this year? 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 


This is the picture as the Public Health 
oe and the drug manufacturers now 
see it: 

The vaccine shortage: This is due simply 
to the requirements of production and test- 
ing. Polio vaccine cannot be turned out like 
aspirin. In fact, the Public Health Service 
says the technical problems inherent in 
making the Salk vaccine “are among the 
most complex in the field of large-scale bio- 
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logic preparations.” There is a delicate bal- 
ance between inactivating the live polio virus 
used in the vaccine and retaining its ability 
to.produce immunity. The whole process 
takes about 4 months—including a month 
and a half for testing. This is not unduly 
long; it takes about 2 months to make small- 
pox vaccine, up to 6 months for diphtheria 
vaccine. But the demand for these drugs is 
no longer widespread and they can be stock- 
piled. There hasn’t been time yet to stock- 
pile the Salk vaccine; demand is at least 
twice as great as supply. 

Production and use: Since last April 12, 
when the vaccine was put on the market, 
47,127,000 shots have been released by the 
Public Health Service. Of this, 32,829,000 
shots have been allocated to the States and 
Territories for distribution; 13,723,000 went 


to the National Foundation for Infantile’ 


Paralysis which gave them free to Ist and 
2d-graders last year; 11,000 were exported 
and 564,000 went into commercial channels 
before the Government established distribu- 
tion controls last May. 

MOST 5-TO-9'S 

Upward of 20 million youngsters—includ- 
ing almost the entire 5-to-9 age group—have 
received some vaccine. 

Priorities: The Public Health Service rec- 
ommended last week that the States give 
priority to children under 15 and expectant 
mothers. But this is only a recommenda- 
tion. Each State sets its own priority sched- 
ule depending upon the number of children 
in each age group, the prevalence of polio in 
its area, and supply and demand. State 
priorities vary greatly—New York, for exam- 
ple, gives priority to. children from 6 months 
to 15 years; Virginia, to the 1-to-10 group, 
Washington (where demand has been rela- 
tively low) to everyone under 20 and preg- 
nant women. 

Distribution: When a batch of vaccine is 
ready for release, the Public Health Serv- 
ice parcels it out among the States on the 
basis of child population; each State decides 
how much of its allocation is to be dis- 
tributed free and how much through private 
physicians; the pharmaceutical-house sales- 
men decide which physicians to sell it to 
and the physicians decide which patients to 
sell it to. 

Take New York State, for example. The 
Public Health Service wires Health Commis- 
sioner Herman Hilleboe that it is holding 
50,000 shots of, say, Lilly vaccine for New 
York. Commissioner Hilleboe wires back 
that the State will buy 35,000 shots for free 
distribution through various public agen- 
cies and doctors, and that Lilly’s salesmen 
may sell the rest directly to private New 
York physicians. 

Theoretically, the drug salesmen then sell 
to doctors on a first-come, first-served basis. 
But with polio vaccine at a premium, inevi- 
tably some salesmen give it to their best 
customers first and other use it to persuade 
doctors to buy other products made by their 
company. Doctors, by and large, are observ- 
ing the age priorities. But since there is 
not enough vaccine for everyone who has 
priority, a doctor may distribute his limited 
supplies to his best patients first. 

FREE DISTRIBUTION 

As for free shots, the system varies widely 
from State to State and even from city to 
city. New York State distributes roughly 70 
percent of its vaccine free and New York City 
offers one free shot for every pre-school 
child as long as its supply holds out. Michi- 
gan, which’ has a long tradition of free vac- 
cination, distributes all of its polio vaccine 
free. So do several Southern States. Iowa, 
on the other hand, has distributed only 12 
percent free; New Jersey, about 47 percent. 
In many States, county and State’ medical 
associations have éxerted telling pressure 
against free vaccine on the ground that it is 
“socialized medicine.” 
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The prospects: The Public Health Service 
went haywire on its optimistic supply pre- 
dictions last year and is not making any 
more forecasts. Unofficially, however, health 
men figure that between now and July 1 the 
vaccine manufacturers should turn out 
something approaching 25 million doses. 
That would be enough to give 1 shot to 
roughly 80 percent of unvaccinated children 
under 15 and pregnant women. 

What it comes down to, then, it this: If 
you have a family physician your chances of 
getting the vaccine for your eligible children 
this summer are better than if you approach 
a strange doctor. But even your family 
physician may not be willing to give second 
shots until all his eligible patients have re- 
ceived their first injection. If your children 
are 15 or older you will probably not be able 
to get them the vaccine at least until next 
winter. As for adults, there are no plans 
for injecting them until the supply picture 
has improved radically. 





Miami Daily News Urges Prompt Con- 
gressional Consideration of H. R. 
10469 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
12 I introduced H. R. 10469. This bill 
calls for an orderly gradual termination 
of the GI home-loan guaranty program 
which is due to expire July 25, 1957. 

It provides for a full 3-year extension 
of benefits for disabled World War II 
veterans. All others would receive a 
1-month extension for every 2 months of 
active World War II service, up to a 
maximum extension of 3 years. 

The Miami Daily News, Miami, Fla.’s 
oldest newspaper, in an editorial April 
28, 1956, points up the need for immed- 
iate congressional action on extension of 
the GI home-loan guaranty program. 
H. R. 10469 accomplishes this and it is 
now before the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. This program has proven to be 
vitally important to our entire economy. 
It has profited the entire populace, both 
veteran and nonveteran alike. I am 
hopeful that it will receive prompt con- 
sideration. 

I urge each of the Members to read the 
editorial which follows: 

AcTION Is NEEDED ON GI HoMEs BILL 

Congress should reach an early determina- 
tion whether or not to extend the veterans’ 
home loan guaranty program now due to 
expire in’ July 1957. Nearly everyone con- 
cerned is agreed the program must come to 
an end some time; the only question is when 
and how. 

As it stands, less than 4 million out of the 
estimated 15 million World War II veterans 
have availed themselves of the right to buy 
homes with Government-guaranteed loans. 
For veterans of the Korean war housing 
benefits do not expire until 1965. 

Representative DANTE FAscELL, of Miami, 
has introduced an amendment to the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the so- 
called GI bill of rights, which would extend 
the housing benefits for 3 years and provide 
for an orderly termination of the program, 
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Not all eligible veterans would be given the 
3-year extension from July 1957. The ex- 
tended period would be automatically af- 
forded to all wounded veterans, but the 
length of extension for others would depend 
upon service. An additional month would 
be given for each 2 months of service be- 
oan September 15, 1940, and July 26, 
1947. 

The Eisenhower administration is opposed 
to any extension at all, holding that a reason- 
able time has already been given veterans 
to exercise their rights. Proponents of ex- 
tension argue, however, that the average age 
of a veteran buying a home has been 32 years. 
As of the first of this year, there were 2,218,000 
veterans under 29. 

If there is to be no extension, the fact 
should be established far in advance of 
the expiration date as possible in order to 
avoid a last-minute rush. An orderly termi- 
nation such as the Fascell bill proposes would 
soften the impact of a rush by veterans 
to get in under the wire. In the case of such 
a last-minute stampede, builders fear a short- 
age of homes and appliances resulting in in- 
flationary prices. 

It is particularly important to Miami's 
vast home-building industry that Congress 
settle the matter at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 





Polish Constitution Day 


= SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, friends of Poland celebrate the 165th 
anniversary of an instrument that 
marked a milestone in the history of a 
brave people—the Polish Constitution of 
1791. The constitution was an attempt 
to do away with an outmoded govern- 
ment and replace it with a modern par- 
liamentary system. By instituting dras- 
tic reforms it afforded the possibility of 
sound, progressive national life. In the 
light of the years which have followed it 
can be considered one of the greatest 
achievements in Polish history. 

But in celebrating Polish Constitution 
Day in 1956 the true friends of Poland 
do not dwell overlong on the victories of 
the past—they examine the present and 
look toward the future. 

The present times are indeed times 
of trouble. Poland today has been made 
the satellite of an ancient enemy, Soviet 
Russia. It has been subjected to ruth- 
less, thorough, relentless sovietization. 
It has been flooded with Soviet propa- 
ganda, its press forced to reproduce So- 
viet articles, its moving-pieture theaters 
to exhibit Soviet pictures. Soviet spe- 
cialists and technicians swarm over Po- 
land. The Polish economy has been 
twisted and bent to meet Soviet needs. 
Soviet officials occupy key positions in 
the army, in the secret police, and in 
the administration. : 

The teaching of religion has been sup- 
pressed, in line with Communist philoso- 
phy. Hundreds of the adherents of re- 
ligious orders have been thrown into 
prison. The Catholic Church has been 
completely subordinated to the soviet- 
ized Polish Government. The children 
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of Poland are being taught to turn their 
backs on the God of their fathers. They 
are being made to forget the ancient 
cultural traditions which have been the 
glory of their homeland. 

But though the present may be dark, 
the future is not without hope. The year 
1956 may, indeed, bring new opportuni- 
ties for greater freedom undreamed of a 
short time ago. The latest revelations 
of the Stalin reign of terror in the 
U. S. S. R. have turned the spotlight on 
a fundamental weakness in any regime 
based on forced labor, oppression, and 
murder: the dictators’ haunting fear of 
being liquidated, just as they themselves 
have liquidated oghers. 

Nothing should instill more hope in 
the hearts of an appressed people than 
the knowledge that their slave masters 
are divided amongst themselves. In the 
words of an old saying “When knaves 
fall out, true men come to their own.” 

The heartfelt wish of the American 
people, and of their representatives in 
Congress, is that the day may not be 
far distant when the true, freedom- 
loving people of Poland “come to their 
own.” 





Jonathan Daniels and the “Quiet South” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
our school integration crisis tests the 
real fiber of our country in a way it has 
not been tested for many years. Too, I 
am convinced that if the moderates in 
the South are listened to—men whose 
first loyalty is to the law, who are not 
afraid of change, and who seek always 
to widen the common ground between 
their folowmen—we will work out this 
problem in a way which will enhance the 
best traditions of our country. 

One of these moderates is Jonathan 
Daniels who edits the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer. Asked to appraise 
the segregation problem in his region, 
Daniels recently recently wrote the let- 
ter printed below to his friend Roger W. 
Remington, of the Bangor (Maine) Daily 
News: 

Dear RoceEr: There are a thousand miles 
between us but the policy of your Bangor 
Daily News “to tend to affairs in our own 
backyard for the most part and not stick 
our noses into distant regional matters” is 
pretty much the policy, too, of the News 
and Observer in Raleigh, N. C. 

Yet at the same time I can appreciate your 
statement that “this segregation thing seems 
to be burgeoning into something approach- 
ing a civil cold war, and so even we Yankees 
way off in the northeast corner of America 
have a stake in it.” I agree with you. 

I think more and more as the tensions 
grow around this problem in this southern 
part of the Nation that real national unity 
today depends upon more national under- 
standing of the problem. 

And I have a feeling that somehow we 
newspapermen, North and South, have failed 
to a considerable degree in serving that 
understanding. That ought not to be the 
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case. Someone has said that in recent 
months there have been more northern 
newspapermen looking at the problem on the 
Southern scene than would normally be ex- 
pected to cover a war. Some of them un- 
doubtedly have come South to find the facts 
to meet the already fixed views of their edi- 
tors and readers back North. 

They have found what they wanted-—-and 
the fault for that lies with some southern 
factmakers as well as Yankee factfinders. 

I believe, however, that the great majority 
of newspapermen who have come South to 
cover this story have sought conscientiously 
to cover the story objectively (whatever that 
may mean). Unfortunately, the trouble in 
all the reporting may lie in the journalistic 
fact which brought all of them southward: 
That news is conflict, whether it be an affray 
on State Street in Bangor or a collision be- 
tween the Russian and American delegates 
in the United Nations. 

If you came now out of Maine into this 
beautiful southern spring you could certainly 
find the facts of cold Civil War. .There are 
white southerners of prominence and great 
articulateness who say that never will they 
let one Negro child enter one white school. 

And you will find, too (not silent) Negro 
leaders who demand that there be complete 
intermingling in all the schools tomorrow— 
or yesterday. 

Such white southern leaders readily speak 
in cold defiance’ of the law—though the 
methods they urge are usually devices of eva- 
sion rather than those of open and stubborn 
refusal to comply with the law. 

On the other hand, such Negro leaders, 
confident that the Court is on their side, 
have too often acted in ways which have in- 
cited angers rather than served solutions. 

Probably I waste time in telling you about 
these two groups of active and articulate 
persons. What they say and do is speeded 
to Bangor on the news wires—indeed to the 
last mile of Aroostook and all around the 
world. What you don’t get—and I don’t 
know how you can get it—is the news about 
the troubled heart of the South. It is 
troubled and torn. The great mass of white 
southerners are much like the people of 
Maine. The will to cruelty here is as limited 
as it is around Bangor. The love of America 
and respect for its law is as great here. 

And the odd thing is that the prejudice 
against the Negro which the North sees in 
the South is here also accompanied by much 
affection for Negroes. 

Do not misunderstand me: the South has 
not always been fair or just to the Negro. It 
has not understood his aspirations or given 
him the dignity to which all human beings 
are entitled. That troubles many southern- 
ers as it has naturally angered many Negroes. 
The South has made willing and indigenous 
advance in fairness and justice. 

But the South knows that much of the 
present social and intellectual inferiority, 
which is often stated as reason for denying 
the Negro the new rights ordered by the 
Court, derives not merely from race but from 
disadvantage imposed in the past. 

There is reason for troubled hearts in the 
South. The danger is not so much that the 
South will defy the law as that it will by one 
device or another deny its children, white 
and Negro together. The pattern attracting 
attention in more and more Southern States 
is a retreat from public schools which they 
cannot control. Neither Maine nor any other 
State in this mobile Nation is too far off to 
have a stake in that. 

More ignorance in the South would not 
only bring disaster to our hopes at home, it 
would also mean that those thousands of 
southerners, now year by year dispersing to 
all parts of the Nation, would bring only 
ignorance with them. For the South, I said 
recently, those who propose abandonment 
of the schools proposed something beyond 
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secession from the Union, They urge seces- 
sion from civilization. 

That secession, of course, will neither be 
defended nor suppressed by troops. It will 
not be prevented by northern impatience 
with a South which may seem to many an- 
ciently recalcitrant in its ways. Thousands 
of southerners who cherish education for 
their children and all the children of the 
South will fight at home—where the fighting 
can be tough—against any such educational 
secession. ; 

They will not be helped by anger and im- 
patience from abroad—from Bangor, for in- 
stance, or Boston, or New York. 

Between the extremists on this question 
in the South there is a great, troubled, 
honest, hopeful body of southerners who 
believe that all the children can be safely 
and creatively served within the law. But 
if any-man in Maine believes that will be an 
easy business, he had better stay with his 
complacency in Bangor. ; 

If a man from Maine does wish to serve 
in a’problem in which, indeed, the whole 
Nation has a stake, I would beg him to re- 
member that between the contending thun- 
ders from the South, there is a quiet South, 
too, of thousands of southerners more trou- 
bled than angry, more prayerful than articu- 
late. Their silence may be ominous. It may 
be the mark of hope. Exterior impatience 
could only serve to drive them into the com- 
pany of the angry extremes which have al- 
ready seized all the microphones. 

If I were a man from Maine, I hope I 
would remember that there is a gentle South, 
an orderly South, a South with hopes as 
precious as this first spring. 

As a southerner, I know that what the 
South needs from all the North to the very 
tip of Maine is not its impatience but its 
prayers. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN DANIELS. 





A Bombshell Fizzles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
a Evening Star of Saturday, May 





A BOMBSHELL F1zzLEs 


Some people must have been holding their 
breath when a Senate committee began its 
investigation of Murray Chotiner and his 
clients. For judging from many of the ac- 
counts of this affair, Vice President Nixon 
was going to be in pretty hot water before 
the committee got through. 

Now Mr. Chotiner has come and gone. 
We know that he was Mr. NIxon’s cam- 
paign manager in 1952. We also know, al- 
though less emphasis was put on it, that 
he served in similar capacities for Senator 
KNOWLAND and Chief Justice Warren. We 
know that he represented some clients who 
are not exactly the kind of people one would 
be anxious to take home to meet the wife 
and children. And, finally, we know that 
his activity in behalf of the clients took 
him to the Department of Justice, where 
no favoritism was shown him, and to the 
White House in behalf of two airlines, both of 
which lost their cases. 

But as the smoke drifts away, it is clear 
that the political bombshell has fizzled out. 
Mr, Chotiner, at least as far as the rec- 
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ord shows now, did nothing improper, noth- 
ing that scores of other lawyers are not 
doing every day for their clients. There is 
not a particle of evidence that Mr. Nixon 
had anything to do with these cases, or 
even that he knew about them. And cer- 
tainly no one is going to contend that any- 
thing improper was done at the White House 
or by the Department of Justice. 

What, then, was the excitement all about? 
Well, this is a political year. Mr. Nixon is 
a prime political target and it is to be ex- 
pected that the Democrats and their parti- 
sans will take pot shots at him—maybe, 
even, that they will not always aim above the 
belt. This may be upsetting to Mr. Nixon’s 
partisans, but they should not lose too 
much sleep over it. Their man can take care 
of himself in this kind of politicking. 





Democrats Loading Their Elephant Guns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from Sunday’s Washington Star 
entitled ‘Democrats Loading Their 


Elephant Guns”: 
DEMOCRATS LOADING THEIR ELEPHANT GUNS 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


The type of campaign the Democrats plan 
to make this fall was somewhat stupidly re- 
vealed last week by Chairman Paul Butler 
of the Democratic National Committee on 
the Meet the Press television program. Not 
that there was much of a secret about it, 
but the naive, not to say crude, manner in 
which this brash young Indiana politician 
proceeded to outline what he intends to do 
was, to say the least, unusual. 

LINE NOT PAYING OFF 


So far as the President is concerned, Mr. 
Butler affirmed that his health was bound 
to be an issue, that the Democrats would 
emphasize his “lack of leadership’ and his 
“failure to keep his promises.” This, of 
course, is what the Messrs. Stevenson and 
Keravuver have been for weeks throatily as- 
serting in their frantic effort to bag delegates 
for their August convention. It is also the 
theme upon which Senators such as Morse 
of Oregon, and HumpHrey of Minnesota, 
steadily harp. However, it seems more or less 
clear that this line is not really paying off. 
For one reason the health issue becomes 
ridiculous when compared to the Democratic 
performance of four times nominating the 
late F. D. Roosevelt, whose crippled state 
made him a vastly worse health risk than 
General Eisenhower, and the care taken to 
prevent his true condition from being fully 
understood by the American people con- 
trasts most unfavorably with the complete 
frankness of this President and his doctors. 


It is also true that the “lack of leader- 
ship” and “failure to keep his promises” 
allegations have fallen flat because they are 
so obviously partisan and so feebly supported 
that they are not taken too seriously even by 
the Democratic propagandists. Considering 
these facts, it was not surprising when Mr. 
Butler was asked what he had to say about 
Vice President Nrixon’s now openly an- 
nounced candidacy for renomination that 
his avid eyes brightened and his voice be- 
came more vibrant when he said, “Oh, we are 
certainly going to train our biggest guns on 
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him.” At the moment that is the Demo- 
cratic strategy. Mr. Nixon is to be made 
the villain. Already, the Democratic car- 
toonists and the egghead intellectuals are 
concentrating on selling the American peo- 
ple on the idea that if Mr. Eisenhower is re- 
elected (which seems fairly certain) and 
should he die before his second term ends 
(which, according to his doctors, seems most 
improbable) then the diabolic Nixon would 
become President. 

Of course, if these things happen, that 
would be true—but not many balanced per- 
sons think either that they will happen or, 
if they did, that it would be an unmitigated 
calamity. The truth is that-in the past 4 
years Mr. Nixon has been the target for one 
of the most venomous and vindictive propa- 


ganda attacks leveled at any public man for. 
a long time. When, after his “big-gun” - 


statement, Chaitman Butler was asked 
whether he thought that Mr. Nixon had 
been a bad Vice President, he dodged the 
question by declaring that Mr. Nixon, in his 
campaigns, had made shameful insinuations 
against his opponents. In effect, Mr. Butler 
said when Nixon ran for the Senate and 
House in California he had charged his op- 
ponents with being “subversive” and in 1952 
had even reflected upon the patriotism of 
“that great President,” Mr. Truman. Of 
course, this was not true. What Mr. Nixon 
did say was that the Truman administration 
had been “soft” on communism. 


NIXON HELD JUSTIFIED 


Certainly, no one who recalls Mr. Tru- 
man’s frequent statements that the Alger 
Hiss case was only a “red herring” and who, 
among other things, remembers the man- 
ner in which he ignored the FBI’s warning 
and information concerning the late Harry 
Dexter White, can feel that Mr. Nrxon was 
not fully justified in what he said. Of 
course, when Mr. Nrxon ran for the Senate, 
his opponent was Representative Helen 
Gahagan Douglas. Mrs. Douglas, a very 
handsome movie actress, was not a Com- 
munist and no one said she was. Neverthe- 
less, she was affiliated with some very left- 
wing organfzations and was an ardent radi- 
cal of the extreme New Deal and Fair Deal 
type. Mr. Nrxon did not libel her at all, 
but he did beat her very badly. 

Enough has been said to show that Demo- 
cratic “big guns” from Mr. Butler down are 
all being primed for an assault on Mr. Nixon. 
But they have little material and a poor 
case. Nor is Mr. Nrxon a helpless, tongue- 
tied individual. On the contrary, he is one 
of the most effective and hard-hitting com- 
paigners in the country, as his political and 
journalstic critics will find out before long. 
There are already signs that instead of a lia- 
bility to the President he will turn out to 
be an asset. He is able, honest, forthright, 
and attractive. _His record is clean. None 
of the charges against him can be made to 
stick. The Republicans are lucky to have 
him as the Eisenhower running mate. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Eisenhower thinks so. 





Immunity Under the Fifth Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF .LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial appearing in the Shreveport 
Times of April 30, 1956, entitled “Court 
Has Two Views About Immunity”: 
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Court Has Two Views Asout IMMUNITY 


Somewhat unnoticed generally, the United 
States Supreme Court recently made some 
emphatic statements in support of the prin- 
ciple of immunity contained in the fifth 
amendment. They came in the decision 
holding that the city of New York was not 
justified in removing a municipal college 
professor who had pleaded the fifth amend- 
ment when questioned about his possible 
Communist associations or activities. 

Perhaps even less generally noted was the 
fact that these current contentions of the 
Supreme Court were very much the opposite 
of its own similar contentions in a previous 
case and indicated that the Court takes one 
position concerning immunity in cases in- 
volving capitalism and another position on 
cases involving communism—being against 
immunity in the former and for immunity 
in the latter. 

In the current New York City College deci- 
sion, the five-man majority opinion, written 
by Justice Tom Clark, contained a number 
of strong observations about the importance 
of the fifth amendment and the right of 
the individual to claim immunity from an- 
swering questions in any type of case. The 
opinion stated that the right of refusal to 
testify “has been recognized as one of the 
most valuable prerogatives of the citizen.” 

But in 1937 the Supreme Court said, in 
another decision, and with all of the liberal 
justices of that Court concurring, that the 
immunity privilege was not important. In 
an opinion at that time, the late Justice 
Cardozo, one of the most liberal Justices of 
that day, wrote: 

“It (fifth amendment immunity) might be 
lost and justice still be done. Indeed, today 
as in the past, there are students of our 
penal system who look upon the immunity 
as a mischief rather than a benefit and would 
limit its scope or destroy it altogether. * * * 

“No doubt, there would remain a need to 
giye protection against torture, physical or 
mental. Justice, however, would not perish 
if the accused was subject to a duty to re- 
spond to orderly inquiry.” 

Justice Hugo Black, on the Court in 1937 as 
he is now, concurred in the Cardozo opinion 
that fifth amendment immunity did not 
really amount to much and also concurred in 
the current Clark opinion that it is “one of 
the most valuable prerogatives of the citi- 
zen.” 

The 1937 case was one which dealt with 
business interests supposedly engaged in il- 
legal operation. For them, use of fifth 
amendment immunity was something ter- 
rible, in the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
The current New York City case is in the 
field of efforts to destroy Americanism and 
its liberties. Here immunity is of the high- 
est importance, the Court holds. 

In other words, the Supreme Court in these 
two separated decisions, has held that im- 
munity is not important in cases involving 
economic liberties but it is highly important 
in cases involving so-called political liber- 
ties, even where the latter type of immunity 
might mitigate against welfare of the Gov- 
ernment of which the Court is a part. 





Independence for the Handicapped 
Through Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, it-is with 
@ great deal of pride and satisfaction 
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that I request the privilege of inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of 
an essay entitled “Independence for the 
Handicapped Through Employment,” 
by Alaire Dickson, a student at Gooding 
High School, Gooding, Idaho. 

~ Miss Dickson’s essay won the $1,000 
first prize in the 1956 national essay con- 
test conducted by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. Miss Dickson and the 
four other prize winners will receive 
their awards from Vice President Nixon 
at the annual meeting of the President’s 
Committee on May 17 here in Washing- 
ton. 


The competition for this contest — 


brought entries from 36 States, with 
more than 10,000 students participating. 
The essay follows: 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


(By Alaire Dickson, Gooding High School, 
Gooding, Idaho) 


The man sat there, looking at the letter 
he held in his hand. From this letter his 
gaze shifted to the pile of books on his 
smoking stand and from these books he 
looked across the room and on out through 
the window across the wide expanse of snow 
covered lawn until his gaze at last rested on 
a solitary tree, outlined against the hori- 
zon in the dusk, its branches bare and gaunt. 

A woman entered the room but paused and 
left quietly knowing that the man was deep 
in concentrated thought. How many times 
in the last year she had seen him sitting 
with the same quiet look on his face. 

This man was her son and he had once 
been happy and full of life. 

After his return from the war he had been 
different. He was still cheerful at times but 
for the most part he was despondent and sat 
in his chair in the way she had just left 
him. He was now a cripple, ranked among 
those others who were physically handi- 
capped. He had lost his left arm and leg in 
one of those maddening surges up the Ko- 
rean hills. 

When he was first released from the hospi- 
tal he had spent long hours reading accounts 
of the physicaily handicapped and their suc- 
cesses in the world. He had started his ad- 
justed way of life with hope and optimism. 
But things had not quite worked out for. 
him as in his stories and he had gradually 
become disheartened and discouraged. 

As the man in the chair gazed at the tree 
in the distance, he thought back over the 
past few months. He had tried, hadn’t he? 
He did have a degree, didn’t he? If cir- 
cumstances weren’t the way they were, he 
would have a job and be looking forward 
to settling down and establishing a place for 
himself and his community. But no, that 
was impossible. How could a cripple find 
work, degree or no degree? People just did 
not want to be bothered with someone physi- 
cally handicapped when there were plenty of 
able-bodied men available. American peo- 
ple, who have so much to be thankful for 
and look forward to, were so busy and 
wrapped up in their own affairs that they 
could not be bothered by a disabled person. 
He supposed it might be hard for these peo- 
ple to keep their emotions under control 
if there was a person around to be pitied. 
But wait, was he being entirely fair? 

This letter from the Plainview Construc- 
tion Co. was the answer to his last applica- 
tion for work. It was like a stack of others 
in his desk. All polite and all saying that 
maybe later * * *. Yes, maybe later but he 
was going to Keep trying. Others such as 
Hank Viscardi, who was a cripple, had found 
good jobs for thousands of the physically 
handicapped; and Eddie Axlrod, who had 
started a crusade for the handicapped even 
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though he did not have long to live him- 
self. These others had kept on trying until 
they had accomplished something. These 
were only two of the thousands who had 
made successful lives. He laid down the let- 
ter and picked up his pipe. 

It was a warm, sunny day toward the last 
of January, and the inneroffice of the Plain- 
view Construction Co. was flooded with sun- 
light. 

"The big man behind the desk rang for his 
secretary, and asked her, “Miss Larson, will 
you please send in Mr. Thames?” 

Soon Mr. Thames entered the inneroffice, 
and after the usual greetings he seated him- 
self and waited for his boss to explain why 
he had sent for him. .The big man offered 
Mr. Thames a cigar and then began to speak. 

“Do you remember that young man who 
was in about a month ago? The one that 
had his left arm and leg shot off in the war?” 

Mr. Thames replied that he did remember 
the same young man. 

“The point is,” the big man continued, “we 
do need another blueprint man, and I have 
given a lot of thought to the idea of employ- 
ing that young man. At first I didn’t feel 
I wanted to be bothered with even an inter- 
view, but then after he had gone I began to 
think of the matter in a little different light. 
I sent for you because I wanted your opin- 
ion. I have looked up the records on this 
man, and he was a top man in college before 
he went to war. I think he is just the man 
we want. What do you think?” 

Mr. Thames sat there for a moment looking 
at his cigar. “You know, Bill, ever since that 
young man was here and applied for that 
job I have been thinking a lot about it, too. 
That man should have the same chance for 
happiness as anyone else, and I feel it is part 
of our job as American citizens to do all that 
we can to make it easier for him and for 
other physically handicapped persons, too. 
What good are we as citizens if we cannot 
even try to help fellow men like him to have 
a@ small bit of the security that we could give 
him? And you know, Bill, that statistics 
and records prove that the physically handi- 
capped are the tep workers in most cases.” 

The big man answered: 

“I am glad you approve because I wasn’t 
sure just how the rest of the staff would take 
having someone around that they had to— 
well, sort of look out for.” 

“Now, wait a minute, Bill. I think you’ve 
get the wrong idea right there. That man 
doesn’t need anyone to look out for him. 
One of the things he would. hate the most 
would be a feeling of his fellow workers pity- 
ing him. He is really no different from you 
and I; he has had bad luck but he doesn’t 
want to be carried around on a pillow. All 
he needs is a chance to prove what he is 
worth, and it is up to you to provide that 
chance. 

“Thanks a lot. I just wasn’t quite sure 
what to do. Let’s keep this little talk con- 
fidential and wait and see how the rest of 
the employees take it. 

“Sure, Bill. I don’t think you will regret 
hiring him.” 

The mother of the disabled man was busy 
in her kitchen preparing a light lunch to be 
eaten out on the terrace. It was a warm, 
balmy evening, the kind of an evening that 
didn’t come often in this part of Vermont 
during the summer months. She looked up 
from her work and began to talk to her son 
who was leaning against the table with_his 
one arm over his crutch. V5 

“Hasn’t this been an enjoyable summer? 
So different from last year. You know, son, 
I was down at the market this afternoon and 
I overheard two men talking about you. The 
one man was telling the other about your 
new leg. He was saying that you had got- 
ten so you hardly limped at all and that that 
was very exceptional for only having it fitted 
6 months ago. Then he asked, “Wasn't it 
wonderful about your job down at the Plain- 
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view ‘Co.?” The other man replied, “It was 
grand that you had such a good outlook to- 
ward the future.” It wasn’t until then that 
I noticed that that man carried a red and 
white cane.” 

Her son turned away and picked up a 
plate of date bread and made his way out 
onto the terrace where he contentedly seated 
himself and thanked God for his good for- 
tune. He was now among the lucky of the 
physically handicapped. He now had secu- 
rity and respect and he had something to 
work for. Yes, life in general, was good. 

The big man named Bill sat behind his 
desk and watched the leaves fall from the 
big maple outside his office window. This 
had been a good year, business was good and 
he was satisfied. He felt good, he had done 
something worthwhile besides earn money 
in the past year. He had not known be- 
fore how wonderful it felt to do for some- 
one else. Yes, employing the war veteran 
had done great things for him. He felt a 
new responsibility toward his fellow men 
and he liked that feeling. This next year he 
was going to do all he could to help other 
handicapped people in his community, 
After all, that was the least he could do. He 
had been surprised at the way all his em- 
ployees had picked up and had done better 
as a result of their respect for the handi- 
capped man. He was even considering in- 
vesting some money in some way to help the 
handicapped. Yes, this had been a full year. 





Two Weddings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my good friend Bert Gipple, 
of the Galesville Republican, makes 
a very interesting commentary on the 
recent marriages of Grace Kelly and 
Margaret Truman in the April 26 is- 
sue of the paper. Mr. Gipple sold his 
newspaper several years ago, but he is 
still active in community affairs and 
writes a column every week, at the age 
of 85. He is one of those independent 
editors who freely speaks his own mind 
and whose paper always had an edi- 
torial policy. 

I know many Americans share the 
same views as those expressed in the ed- 
itorial; our colleague, Congressman 
UsHER Bourpick, wrote in like vein in a 
recent newsletter. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am asking that Mr. Gipple’s editorial be 
printed in the ConcGrEessIOoNAL REcORD 
and I call my colleagues’ attention to the 
article, knowing that they will draw 
their own conclusions: 

Two WeEpDDINGS 

Don’t blame the American press for the 
space given in news columns, pictures, syn- 
dicate stories and other play-up of the mar- 
riage of an American actress to the prince 
of a European principality who lords over 
the 368 acres which comprise his domain, 
and within is the greatest gambling estab- 
lishment in the world, which provides the 
revenue for its government. 

The press was merely supplying the de- 
mand of millions of readers, for something 
sensational, and the newspapers went to it 
for weeks before and afterward, even to stat- 
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ing the hour the “royal” pair retired to the 
nuptial couch. 

Scarcely an article of the bride’s apparel 
was left undescribed; how 35 designers and 
work people were engaged six weeks on her 
gown alone; how her diamonds and other 
jewels glistened; how thousands in resplen- 
dent uniforms and other garb packed the 
palace and cathedral or swarmed outside 
for the two marriage ceremonies; how scores 
of newspapers took ship across the seas to 
watch every move and cable every detail; 
that a special representative of the President 
of the United States was sent to express 
congratulations, The whole a grand show 
in which a fortune was expended for fanfare. 

A few days later, in a simple ceremony in 
@ little church in a small Missouri city, the 
same church in which her.parents were mar- 
ried, another young woman was united in 
matrimony—the only child of a former Presi- 
dent of the greatest Nation on earth. A 
woman whose name and charming person- 
ality were known the world over. The bride- 
groom was a newsman—a worker, not a play- 
boy. The bride’s costume was not elaborate; 
the diamond on a finger blazed no brighter 
than that of thousands of brides in the ordi- 
nary walks of life. The father who gave the 
bride away was in semiformal day dress. As 
one reporter stated, it was the same kind of 
wedding ceremony as that of any small town 
girl in any small town. To the last word 
it conformed to the traditional American 
spirit. There was no palatial yacht awaiting 
the couple to carry them away on their 
honeymoon. 

Which of these weddings attested Ameri- 
canism is for the world to decide. And in 
these turbulent times that decision is im- 
portant. 








Virtue and the Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times: 

VIRTUE AND THE FarRM BI.Lu 


The House has acceded to the request of 
the President and has passed legislation pro- 
viding for the soil bank, which was the 
most important single proposal in the Presi- 
dent’s farm program as presented to Con- 
gress in his message of January 9. The bill 
calls for a total of $5.7 billion in additional 
farm spending over the next 4 years. 

Though the President had asked only for 
the soil bank, on the desirability of which 
the administration and Congress were in 
complete agreement, it was probably ex- 
pecting too much to suppose that Congress 
could resist the temptation to try to load 
it down with amendments of its own, de- 
signed to make itself solid with groups that 
might not stand to benefit from the soil 
bank. In some cases it failed to marshal 
the needed strength, but in several others 
it succeeded. The latter included at least 
one of the provisions that had been singled 
out specifically for criticism by the President 
in the massage accompanying his veto of 
the original omnibus farm bill. This was 
a provision calling for mandatory supports 
for the principal feed grains other than 
corn—rye, oats, barley, and grain sorghums. 

In calling for enactment of a soil-bank 
bill the President had taken into account 
the frequently repeated refrain of the Demo- 
cratic leaders that it was imperative to get 
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additional income into the hands of the 
farmers this year. This, in fact, was the 
sole basis on which the opposition attempted 
to reinstate 90-percent price supports in 
the bill vetoed by the President—a policy 
which, as one commentator recently put it, 
“is like prescribing a diet of sugar for a 
diabetic.” 

Congress had procrastinated so long be- 
fore giving the President the soil bank when 
he first asked for it that it would have been 
of little use so far as increasing farm income 
this year was concerned. The President, in 
making his second request for the bank. 
therefore proposed that any farmer who 
formally contracted to withdraw acreage 
from surplus crops under the bank’s pro- 
vision receive an advance on the payment 
he was to receive after the contract had been 
carried out. 

This, needless to say, put the Democrats, 
who had been demanding immediate cash for 
the farmer, in a highly uncomfortable posi- 
tion. Should they approve the proposal for 
prepayments and thus permit the admin- 
istration to take credit for getting purchas- 
ing power promptly into the hands of the 
farmers? Or should they block the ad- 
ministration’s plan, and run the risk of 
alienating perhaps an equal number of farm 
votes? And if they chose the latter course, 
how would they rationalize their action? 

In the end they chose the second course. 
This would seem to be dubious even from a 
political standpoint. But the opposition has 
insisted on making it a little ludicrous as 
well, by attempting to clothe their decision 
in the robe of moral rectitude. Their posi- 
tion, it would seem, comes down to this: It is 
politically moral for you yourself to pump 
out additional income to the farmer if you 
do it through 90 percent rigid supports, a 
mechanism under which the producers of 
crops already in surplus are encouraged to 
increase that surplus; it is immoral when 
someone else proposes to raise farm income 
through an apparatus which is based on the 
sound principle that to be eligible for addi- 
tional income the farmer must cooperate in 
reducing the farm surplus. 





United States Faces Shortage in Scientific 
and Engineering Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following statement 
by David Sarnoff, chairman of the board, 
Radio Corporation of America, before 
the Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment of the Joint Corhnmittee on 
Atomic Energy: 

STATEMENT BY Davin SARNOFF, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE BOARD, RADIO CORPORATION OFr AMERICA, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON ATOMIC ENERGY, UNITED STATES CON- 
GRESS, APRIL 25, 1956 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, permit me to congratulate your Sub- 
committee on Research and Development 
and its able Chairman, the Hon. MELvINn 
Price, upon your initiative in undertaking 
an earnest inquiry into the problem of scien- 
tific and technological manpower. I fully 
share your concern in this area and there- 
fore consider it a privilege to appear here 
today. 
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The existence of the prgblem is by this 
time fairly common knowledge. There has 
been no dearth of warnings about the short- 
age of trained men for our vast and ever 
growing industrial complex. 

What is needed, however, is a thorough 
examination of the whole field, including a 
systematic collation and appraisal of sug- 
gested solutions, as a basis for recommend- 
ing practical action. This, as I see it, is the 
heavy assignment shouldered by your sub- 
committee and it can count, I feel confident, 
on the understanding and cooperation of 
industrial, educational and military leaders. 

An important byproduct of the inquiry, of 
course, should be a clearer appreciation by 
the American people as a whole of the di- 
mensions and urgency of the problem. Under 
our way of life, an enlightened and sympa- 
thetic public opinion is indispensable in at- 
tacking and surmounting major challenges. 
This is especially true where, in Congressman 
PRICE’s words, “the emphasis must be on Fed- 
eral leadership,” because “only the Federal 
Government has the resources and prestige” 
required for adequate and effective action. 

American security and industrial strength, 
two goals which are completely intermeshed, 
are today dependent upon our success in 
overcoming present shortages and assuring 
an expanded reservoir of scientists and physi- 
cists, trained engineers and technicians. 
This hardly needs to be proved, it is so self- 
evident. There is no substitute for brains 
and practical skills in a technical age like 
ours. Automation, it is true, is advancing 
with giant steps. But every step, if it is not 
to turn into a stumble, demands additional 
contingents of qualified personnel. 

The best machines and weapons are worth- 
less if there are not enough competent men 
to operate them. What is more, neither ma- 
chines nor weapons will long remain the best 
unless research and development are main- 
tained at a high level and dynamic tempo, 
which in turn calls for a constant accretion 
of specialized personnel. 

Science and technology have long been the 
hallmarks of our American civilization. 
Throughout the world, our industrial and 
technical progress is described as Ameri- 
canization. American supremacy in these 
fields is historic. 

It is extremely disturbing, therefore, to 
learn that Soviet Russia is already turning 
out engineers at a greater rate than we do. 
It comes as a shock to be told that if the 
present trends continue, the land of commu- 
nism will, within a decade or sooner, out- 
strip the United States across the techno- 
logical board. In the struggle between free- 
dom and communism now underway, this is 
a situation that we cannot afford to view 
complacently. 

I skip the supporting statistics. These will 
no doubt be developed in other testimony. 
Besides, your subcommittee has already done 
a necessary and splendid job in collecting and 
publishing, just last month, the basic facts 
on “Engineering and Scientific Manpower in 
the United States, Western Europe, and So- 
viet Russia.” Those facts leave us little mar- 
gin for smugness. 

Of course, a police state can and does 
compel its youth to enter careers of its own 
choosing. It conscripts minds as ruthlessly 
as it conscripts bodies. That kind of regi- 
mentation, thank God, is ruled out in our 
country. Other methods, wholly within the 
framework of our cherished freedom of 
choice, must be developed and put to work. 

We must not let our natural revulsion 
against the fallacies and the crimes of com- 
munism and its dictators lead us to under- 
rate the capacities and abilities of the Rus- 
sian people. Their youth are made to feel 
it is their patriotic duty to study and acquire 
knowledge and skill in the fields of science 
and technology. The Soviet Government 
even goes so far as to extend special privileges 
to its scientists and engineers. 
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In America, gcience and technology have 
long been so allpervasive, so familiar, that 
they are taken for granted. Some of the 
aura of excitement and adventure which 
surrounded them in an earlier period has 
begun to fade out. 

We must rekindle in our youth that sense 
of adventure in pushing forward the hori- 
zons of science, research, and invention. 
They must be helped to feel the thrill of 
delving into the mysteries of chemistry and 
physics, electronics, atomics, and aerody- 
namics. They must be made conscious of 
wonderful scientific worlds to be explored, 
mapped, and opened up for the good of all 
mankind. 

That task belongs primarily to the schools. 
But parents, industry, the press, and social 
organizations can play a vital role. 

Despite the many opportunities for gain- 
ful employment in the technical fields avail- 
able and widely advertised—the fact is that 
not enough young Americans are taking up 
scientific careers. Why? Many guesses have 
been made. But it is vitally necessary that 
concrete knowledge replace guesswork on 
this score. Why should not these young 
Americans themselves be questioned on that 
subject? It seems to me that a survey or 
poll of students in the senior year of high 
school and the freshman year of college— 
the critical years of career decisions—might 
well provide information helpful in drawing 
more qualified people into engineering and 
related fields. 

Our economy and our national safety alike 
will suffer seriously unless we act now and 
vigorously to solve the urgent problem of 
technical manpower. The immediate lack— 
already an embarrassment to large and small 
companies—will not cure itself. The diag- 
nosis must be made and the therapy pre- 
scribed. 

Long-term treatment is essential; but in- 
terim measures, short-term remedies, are 
also vital. The recommendations I should 
like, with your permission, to put on record 
today are in that short-term category. They 
are not presented as cure-alls, but simply as 
measures that could go a long way toward 
ameliorating the present critical situation. 

A current shortage of teachers in scientific 
and technical subjects is generally recog- 
nized as one of the immediate problems. 
Several months ago, at a dinner of the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association held 
in Washington, D. C., I proposed the estab- 
lishment of what I described as a “National 
Educational Reserve.” It would comprise 
qualified teachers of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, engineering and related subjects, 
to be drawn from the ranks of industrial 
technology. 

I suggested that industry release—with full 
pay, for at least 1 year—a reasonable num- 
ber of men and women for teaching assign- 
ments in nearby educational institutions, 
particularly the upper grades in high schools. 
This unique Reserve could also mobilize per- 
sons who have reached the retirement age in 
the military services and in industry, but 
whose experience and knowledge would make 
them competent and inspiring teachers. It 
could take in, also, qualified people willing 
to teach in night schools without taking 
leave from their industry jobs. 

The number of teachers furnished by any 
Single company would be too small to en- 
tail hardship for the plants, offices and labo- 
ratories from which they are detached. But, 
if drawn from a wide list of organizations, it 
could be large enough to give new impetus 
to the teaching of sciences in our school 
system. This would be especially true at 
the high school level, which is at present 
the tightest bottleneck. 

I envisage this educational reserve, of 
course, as a temporary expedient, let’s say 
for 5 years, to help meet an immediate need, 
while more permanent solutions are being 
worked out. Moreover, whether the initia- 
tive is taken by industry or Government or, 
as would be more likely, by both, the plan 
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itself would naturally be drawn with the 
consent and cooperation of school authori- 
ties, who would prescribe the courses and 
regulate the instruction. 

As we all know, many men and women 
who normally would have become teachers 
of the sciences have gone instead into indus- 
try, where the economic rewards are more 
attractive. The fact that teachers are gener- 
ally underpaid, that many of them can do 
better in private jobs, enters into the equa- 
tion of teacher shortages and must be rem- 
edied. That aspect, too, I hope, will be cov- 
ered in the course of this inquiry. 

Meanwhile, it is a fact that industry has 
siphoned off some personnel from the edu- 
cational system. It would seem to be indus- 
try’s obligation to recognize this fact. But, 
obligation aside, industry would be well ad- 
vised, as a matter of clear self-interest, to 
help replenish the reservoir of trained man- 
power by stimulating relevant studies at all 
educational levels. Its current hunger for 
engineers and other specialists will turn into 
a serious famine if existing conditions are 
not quickly improved. Industry must take 
a leaf from far-sighted conservationists, who 
plant two trees for every tree they cut down. 

I am quite confident that, in the main, 
industry will cooperate with an educational 
reserve. The public is not fully aware of 
the extent to which corporations today are 
providing scholarships, fellowships, and 
other inducements to promote the study of 
engineering and science. Some of them, in 
addition, are contributing funds to help 
maintain or enlarge educational institutions 
related to their particular fields of enterprise. 
The Radio Corporation of America, I am 
pleased to be able to say, has been among the 
pioneers in such endeavors. All of which 
attests, if any proof were needed, that in- 
dustry is in a mood to support any practical 
undertaking likely to increase the flow of 
trained manpower into its ranks. 

The teachers in the proposed educational 
reserve would obviously be persons with 
backgrounds of practical experience. Thus 
they could bring into the classroom the 
breath of living reality. They would help to 
stimulate that sense of adventure in tech- 
nical careers to which I have already alluded. 
They would inspire many an able and 
imaginative student to follow the scientific 
and technological disciplines into the college 
years. Enthusiasm is contagious. 

To make the project attractive, teachers 
enrolled in the Reserve should be given rec- 
ognition and status through membership in 
an organization somewhat similar to the 
various national military reserves. I be- 
lieve it should be set up on a national scale, 
perhaps by an act of Congress, with mem- 
bership carrying appropriate titles, diplomas, 
and the like. The educational reservists 
would thus be recognized, and rightly so, as 
a vital element in the equation of national 
security. 

I have presented this concept in broad 
terms. There may be flaws in it which a 
detailed formulation could correct. Since 
its presentation the response to the proposal 
from many quarters has been impressively 
favorable. I trust that we can move ahead 
without undue delay, because each passing 
day makes our problem more difficult. 

It is the unique nature of science that the 
more it accomplishes, the more remains to 
be accomplished. Every new invention or 
discovery, far from narrowing down the per- 
spective, opens up exciting new horizons of 
exploration. Science, of which engineering 
is a part, is never static or finished. Its 
every achievement marks a new beginning. 
Though rooted in the past, its thinking and 
its mood are ever geared to the future. 

In attacking the problem of manpower, we 
must, therefore, also gear our planning to 
the future. Nuclear energy, as the most 
recent development, with almost limitless 
prospects of growth and useful application, 
necessarily plays a large role in the planning. 
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The awesome destructive aspects of this new 
force in our lives are overdramatized, to the 
point where its beneficient potentials are 
obscured. 

We must bring home to the youth of the 
Nation the truth that nuclear energy is 
essentially a force for good, capable of creat- 
ing a world of abundance to match men’s 
most optimistic dreams. With this in mind, 
I wish to make another recommendation: 

To signalize the importance of the scien- 
tist, the physicist, the engineer, the man of 
technology in the dawning age of nuclear 
power, I suggest the construction of atomic 
reactors on the campuses of a selected and 
limited number of American colleges and 
universities. This step would serve many 
purposes directly and indirectly in line with 
the attainment of the goals we seek. 

These reactors would operate to stimulate 
the interest of students in matters scientific. 
They would help to enhance the prestige of 
the physical science departments of the 
various schools involved. These factors in 
turn would help to build up the enrollment 
of young people in the technical fields. 

The presence of the reactor would provide 
a living laboratory, to heighten the realism 
of instruction. It would enable the student 
to get a glimpse of his own role in the nu- 
clear future. Under the guidance of com- 
petent teachers, it would stir him to visions 
of applying this force for constructive pur- 
poses. The impact on the student, in short, 
would be at once inspirational and practical. 

Incidentally, each reactor could be util- 
ized to furnish power for the operation of 
the college or university where it is located. 
In this way the actual or prospective science 
student would not only have the possibility 
of working on a reactor in being, but would 
be permitted to see nuclear energy in its 
peaceful use. 

Gentlemen, to insure the continuation of 
technological progress in our country, to 
guarantee American security, we must solve 
the problem of specialized manpower. We 
must, without further delay, devise and im- 
plement means of attracting ever-increasing 
numbers of our ablest young men and 
women to scientific studies. Every new 
student carries the possibility of important 
contributions to science, research, and in- 
vention. We must nourish that possibility 
and encourage its expression. 

Experience has taught that the begin- 
nings of our progress as individuals and as 
a Nation have often been found in tiny seeds. 
The steam engine was born in a tea kettle; 
the airplane came out of a bicycle shop; the 
automobile first sputtered and moved in a 
small carriage shop; and broadcasting start- 
ed from an amateur station in a private 
garage. Today, the architects of our future 
are largely the young people in our schools. 
We must stimulate their vision of achieve- 
ment and open to them the paths to its real- 
ization. 

The problem of adequate-trained man- 
power, underlined for us by the progress in 
Soviet Russia, must be met promptly and 
with full recognition of its immediacy and 
urgency. I am convinced that if all of us 
face up to the challenge now, America can 
solve this problem and maintain our leader- 
ship in science and technology. 


Perspective on Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from Sunday’s Washington Star: 
PERSPECTIVE ON AIRPOWER 


President Eisenhower has given a sense 
of perspective to the current Senate inquiry 
into the status of our air power. As he has 
just told his news conference, the fact that 
we seem to be lagging behind the Russians 
in the production of intercontinental bomb- 
ers like our B-52s should not be allowed 
to obscure the overall picture of our strength 
in the skies. Nor should it be taken to mean 
that some sort of “crash program” must be 
launched forthwith to insure that we will 
have more such bombers than the Soviet 
Union. 

Actually, the B-52s of our Strategic Air 
Command represent only one part of the 
aerial might of the United States. The other 
parts, as the President has said, ought not 
to be overlooked or underestimated. They 
include our globe-circling overseas bases and 
our great fleet of B-47 medium bombers. 
They include also by far the most powerful 
of the world’s naval aircraft and carriers. In 
these categories—forward bases, planes like 
the B-47 and an incomparable flying Navy— 
we are decidedly superior to the Russians, 
even though they may be threatening to sur- 
pass SAC, 3 or 4 years from now, in the field 
of intercontinental superbombers. 

The President has spoken commonsense 
in declaring that it is not necessarily true 
that we must keep ahead of the Russians, 
numerically, in the B-52 class. Their re- 
quirements differ from ours, and ours from 
theirs. So our airpower must be tailored 
accordingly, with emphasis on quality and 
with a constant awareness that “it is vital 
that we get what we believe we need,” and 
not just quantity to match the quantity of 
Soviet intercontinental bombers. When the 
Defense Department presents the full picture 
to the Senate investigators, then the Ameri- 
can people, as Mr. Eisenhower has suggested 
may find that our total sky strength prom- 
ises to keep on being second to none. 











































































The Tragedy of the Marines in the Creek 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I call to your attention, and that of 
my colleagues, an editorial appearing in 
the Christian Science Monitor on Thurs- 
day, May 3, 1956. Being a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, I feel this 
editorial is very pertinent: 

Tue LESSON OF RIBBON CREEK 


The. problem which has been agonizingly 
dramatized in Parris Island’s Ribbon Creek 
is one so deep and so wide that it reaches 
into every home, every schoolroom, of the 
land. It has always been just as deep and 
wide. For it is this: 

How to implant the hard virtues with- 
out stamping out the tender ones. How to 
instill loyalty, obedience, discipline, a sense 
of duty, fortitude, and resolution, and at 
the same time preserve the equal values of 
compassion, affection, initiative, and indi- 
viduality. 

Every parent, every teacher—whether he 
will or no—faces this question daily. The 
difference between their task and that of 
the military commander is but one of em- 
phasis. If it may be said that the trend 
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of the times has carried modern parents too 
far in one direction, then it must be said 
that the continuing shadow of “the ordeal 
of battle,” as Marine General Pate puts it, 
has kept the military oriented too single- 
mindedly, perhaps, toward the other. 

For it is upon the hard virtues that mili- 
tary necessities make hard demands. And 
military (and naval) services of all nations 
stress them. Every nation has need of espe- 
cially trained elite units which stress them 
even more. The prime American example 
is the Marine Corps. And the men in the 
ranks of that corps have been products for 
over half a century of the Parris Island sys- 
tem. But, says the marines’ commandant 
with forthright frankness, “these men are 
products of a system which also produced 
the tragedy of Ribbon Creek.” And he prom- 
ises the American people to do something 
about it. 

As to the mechanics of the system and its 
reorganization: Marine combat units are or- 
ganized much as are the Army’s—officers in 
command of companies and most platoons, 
in continuing and direct contact with the 
men. But marine trainees are organized into 
companies almost the size of battalions, with 
few officers and with all platoons under ser- 
geants. General Pate promises that there 
will be greatly increase officer supervision. 

This alone would require the premise that 
Officers are, ipso facto, more skillful and hu- 
mane than sergeants—a shaky assumption. 
The core of the trouble has been that all in- 
struction and, in effect, most discipline have 
been left to the drill sergeants. Supervision 
from the officer level above and appeals from 
the recruit level below have tended to stop 
at a chasm which yawns between the experi- 
enced and well-entrenched corps of noncoms 
and the commissioned officers. The latter 
are largely submerged in administrative 
duties. 


The drill instructors of today, no doubt, 
are less experienced than those of the old 
Marine Corps. As to that General Pate is 
correct. But we doubt seriously that the 
system is any less vulnerable to petty tyr- 
anny and brutality than before World War I 
and during the 20 years after, when there 
were no citizen marines and the public didn’t 
care. 


All of which leads back to the essential 
problem. This the Marine Corps must solve, 
no matter how much the drill instructors are 
supervised by officers; else drinking and ca- 
pricious punishment could spawn another 
tragedy some day. The whole Nation must 
face it too. For signs multiply that Ameri- 
can society is failing to teach many of the 
strong virtues—and not succeeding spectac- 
ularly with the others. 





Fluoridation of Drinking Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following letter: 

NATURAL Foop ASSOCIATES, 
Atlanta, Tez., May 2, 1956. 
Congressman MARTIN DIEs, ; 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DIES: Artificial fluorid- 
ation of public-drinking water is a hoax on 
the American people. Last week the Texas 
Medical Association voted unanimously not 
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to indorse it and voted further not to let 
the subject come up again for 5 years. 

The simple truth is that the United States 
Health Department is trying to force mass 
medication on the American people. 

There should be a congressional investiga- 
tion of this matter. The security of our 
Nation is endangered by the instillation of 
fluorine in our Army, Navy, and Airbases. 

I know that you are very busy but this 
matter is vitally important now. If you 
would like to have scientific information 
about this subject I will be glad to send it 
to you. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Joe D. NicHOoLs, M. D. 





No Disarmament Pact in View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ros- 
coe Drummond in the following article 
entitled “Where the Disarmament Talks 
Stand,” makes a number of intelligent 
observations on the current U. N. dis- 
armament talks in London. The article 
which appeared in the May 6, 1956, issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune is wor- 
thy of the attention of our colleagues: 

WHERE THE DISARMAMENT TALKS STAND 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 


If we are going to understand what hasn't 
been happening at the U. N. disarmament 
talks in London, we have to dissect some of 
the diplomatic double-talk. This clarify- 
ing statement comes from British Prime 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden: “This (disarma- 
ment) is just the kind of question we have 
to consider and examine in the light of the 
discussions we have had, and we would 
be wise to do that for the purpose of getting 
results rather than for any other purpose.” 
What Sir Anthony is really saying, I think— 
and he can be vague with the best of them— 
is that nothing has been settled, that nobody 
wants to take the blame for ending the nego- 
tiations, and that we ought not to make 
things worse by using harsh words. That’s 
true, but we also ought not to make things 
obscure by using mellifluous words. Harold 
E. Stassen, chief American delegate to the 
meeting, threw his own shaft of darkness on 
the situation with this report at his London 
press conference: “There has been important 
progress and significant steps to move to- 
gether. The areas of disagreement remain 
more important than the areas of agree- 
ment.” 

What Mr. Stassen is really saying is that 
progress seems significant only because so 
little has been made in the past and that, 
actually, no disarmament pact is in sight 
at all, anywhere, as far ahead as anybody 
can see. 

Of course, the discussions should con- 
tinue—and they will. The Soviet Union does 
not want the discussions to break down even 
if they do not want them to produce any 
universal disarmament at this stage. And 
our position should be visible for the whole 
world to see—a willingness to make a solid 
beginning of arms reduction based on a 
system of inspection which would rule out 
the danger of a surprise attack. 

But the ingredients of a workable, dis- 
armament-inspection system are not within 
reach, and the last thing the West can afford 
to do is to start down the road of a paper 
disarmament treaty which cannot be wit- 
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nessed and policed to make sure that it is 
being totally observed. 

The ingredients are simple if both sides 
want an inspection that works. They are 
(1) sufficient inspection on both sides that 
will prevent the surprise use of nuclear 
weapons; (2) an agreed level of forces, both 
conventional and nuclear, which does not 
destroy the deterrent balance of power be- 
tween the Communist world and the free 
world. 

When Mr. Stassen says that “important 
progress” has been made, he means only that 
if you rule out the biggest issue of arms 
inspection, the Soviet and Western proposals 
for arms cuts are nearer today than at any 
time since the talks began. 

When Mr. Stassen says that the “areas 
of disagreement remain more important than 
the areas of agreement,” he means there is 
no real meeting of the minds whatsoever on 
arms control and inspection. : 

There are two tramendous gaps between 
the Soviet and American positions. We have 
accepted the Soviet proposal for “ground 
inspection”—inspection of nonatomic instal- 
lations, depots, arsenals, and staging bases. 
Moscow has not accepted the American pro- 
posals for air inspection. We have offered 
to exchange full inventories of military 
establishments. Moscow has rejected it. 

We have advocated that U. N. treaty in- 
spectors have unimpeded access to the 
agreed areas of inspection. No strings. No 
limitations. Moscow ties inspection to the 
U. N. Security Council which, through the 
veto, enables the Soviet Union to impede 
access whenever the Soviets so willed. 

I can discern no evidence that the Kremlin 
wants to make any mutual disarmament pos- 
sible now. Obviously it wants to keep talk- 
ing disarmament in order that it can main- 
tain the appearance of pressing for disarma- 
ment. But U. N. statistics show that the 
Kremlin increased its military spending last 
year by 12 percent. . 

There is an understandable reason why 
the Soviets don’t want to accept mutual dis- 
armament at this time. They no doubt feel 
that soft words and continuous talk will 
cause the West by itself to relax its defenses. 

That would be fatal. True military 
strength will not build the peace, but it is 
the shield to the free world without which 
there would be no chance of building the 


peace. 


Los Angeles Seeks More International Air 
Travel Out of Los Angeles International 
Airport—Board of Supervisors Unani- 
mously So Resolve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call to your attention, 
and that of my other colleagues, a mem- 
orandum of minutes of the Board of 
Supervisors in Los Angeles County, 
Calif., relating to international air 
travel out of Los Angeles International 
Airport: 

The board met in regular session. Present: 
Supervisors Kenneth Hahn, John Anson 
Ford, Burton W. Chace, and Roger W. Jessup; 
and Harold J. Ostly, clerk, by James S. Alli- 
son, deputy clerk. Absent: Chairman Her- 
bert C. Legg. 
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IN RE CHAIRMAN PRO TEMPORE 
On motion of Supervisor Ford, unanti- 
mously carried (Supervisor Jessup being 
temporarily absent) it is ordered that Super- 
visor Chace be and he is hereby appointed 
chairman pro tempore until the return of 

Chairman Herbert C. Legg. 

* o > s > 
Minute Book No. 426, page 37: 

IN RE APPLICATION OF KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIR- 
LINES FOR PERMIT TO OPERATE OUT OF LOS 
ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT: ORDER SUP- 
PORTING AND INSTRUCTING CLERK TO SUBMIT 
PETITION TO CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


On motion of Supervisor Ford, unani- 
mously carried, it is ordered that the re- 
quest of the KLM Royal Dutch Airlines for 
foreign air carrier operating permit out of 
Los Angeles Airport be, and the same is 
hereby supported by this board, and that 
in view of the destiny of Los Angeles as one 
of the greatest international airports in the 
world, it is ordered that the clerk of this 
board be and he is hereby instructed to 
petition the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington, D. C., urging serious considera- 
tion of said application in order that there 
may be speedy establishment of a direct Los 
Angeles-Amsterdam air connection. 

I, Harold J. Ostly, county clerk of the 
county of Los Angeles and ex officio clerk 
of the board of supervisors of said county, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
full, true, and correct copy of the original 
minutes of the board of supervisors, as 
entered in Minute Book No. 426, page 37, in 
re application of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
for permit to operate out of Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport: Order supporting and 
instructing clerk to submit petition to Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Washington, D. C. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the board of 
supervisors, this 26th day of April 1956. 

Harotp J. OstTLy, 
County Clerk and ez officio Clerk of 
the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Los Angeles, State of 
California. 
By James S. ALLISON. 


Federal Highway and Highway Revenue 
Acts of 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10660) to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916, to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construction of 
highways; to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide additional revenue 
from the taxes on motor fuel, tires, and 
trucks and buses; and for other purposes. 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly favor this legislation as it is es- 
sential that we have a sound highway 
system throughout our entire country. It 
is vital to our commerce and industry, 
and it is necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take the leadership in devel- 
oping an adequate system of interstate 
highways. I have always favored a 
sound interstate highway system and I 
have consistently supported all sound 
proposals to attain this goal. However, 
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I did not feel justified to vote for the 
highway proposal submitted during the 
last session of Congress, as the financing 
provisions of this legislation were not 
equitable. 

I feel that the committee has done a 
remarkable job in considering this legis- 
lation. They have included the best fea- 
tures of the highway proposals and have 
endeavored to equitably distribute the 
load to pay for the highway program. 
They have used extremely sound judg- 
ment in including the Davis-Bacon pro- 
visions in this legislation as this provi- 
sion will have a stabilizing effect and 
will protect the individual communities 
when the constructon program is under- 
way. 

Mr. Chairman, our highway system is 
today entirely inadequate. It has not 
only @ontributed to highway accidents 
but has actually formed a roadblock for 
commerce throughout the country. This 
bill with its long-range aspects will elim- 
inate most of the present inadequacies 
and will contribute much in the further 
development of our country. 


Soviet Union Taking Lead in Airpower 
and Missiles Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to Mr. Stewart Alsop’s column 
entitled “Missiles and the President” 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune for May 6, 1956. It is as follows: 

MATTER oF Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
MISSILES AND THE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON.—In this era of complacency, 
the most cogent warnings are blithely dis- 
regarded. For example, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force Trevor Gardner 
has written two articles in Look magazine 
citing undenied facts to prove that this coun- 
try is losing both the airpower and the 
missiles race to the Soviet Union. Hardly 
anybody has paid much attention. Perhaps 
more attention would have been paid if it 
had been known that the second Gardner 
article, on the missiles race, was written in 
the hope that it would be read by President 
Eisenhower, and that the President would 
recognize in it a special, hidden meaning. 
The story goes back to last November, when 
the President, at a meeting of the National 
Security Council at Camp David, again took 
up the reins of Government after his heart 
attack. At the Camp David meeting, the 
President was briefed on the major problems 
confronting his administration. Gardner, 
together with Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Reuben Robertson, and one or two others, 
was assigned to brief the President on the 
missile problem. The President was told 
how, in midsummer, almost certain knowl- 
edge had come into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment that the Soviets were already test- 
ing medium-range missiles. He was told 
how a decision had very recently been taken 
to start a new missiles program to attempt to 
match the Soviet achievement in the medi- 
um-range field. And the cumbrous organ- 
ization of the whole missile program was de- 
scribed to the President. 
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After his briefing, the President asked cer- 
tain angry questions. And that is why 
Gardner’s second article, “Our Guided Mis- 
sile Crisis,” should have had a special signifi- 
cance to the President. Toward the end of 
the article, there appears the following para- 
graph, which Gardner italicized: 

“Why did it take from August to November 
to make a decision to proceed with the 
medium-range missile? Why is the present 
organization so filled with committees? 
Why wasn’t one man put in charge of the 
entire programs at an early stage? * * * 
Won’t interservice rivalries and the multi- 
plicity of programs result in a slow-down 
of intercontinetal ballistic missile progress? 
Why isn’t the ICBM given a clear top priority 
over other missiles programs?’’ 

These are, in paraphrase, precisely the 
same questions which the President asked 
the assembled moguls of his administration 
at Camp David, after he had been briefed 
on the missiles crisis by Gardner and Robert- 
son. The questions remain unanswered—a 
point which Gardner, when he wrote the 
article, undoubtedly hoped would strike the 
President. 

The President has, in fact, recognized from 
the first the huge significance of the evidence 
of Soviet success in the missile field. After 
the evidence became available, and while 
the President was vacationing in Colorado 
before his heart attack Secretary of the Air 
Force Donald Quarles wrote a memorandum 
for him on the missile problem. 

The Quarles memorandum took the line 
that the Soviet achievement was important, 
but not decisively important, in view of the 
continuing superiority of the United States 
in the air-atomic field. The memorandum 
recommended progress in the missile field 
with all practicable speed. 

The President revised the memorandum in 
his own hand, underlining the decisive im- 
portance of the Soviet achievement, changing 
“all practicable” to “all possible,” and as- 
signing top priority to missile development. 
Again, at the Camp David meeting, as the 
questions paraphrased by Gardner suggest, 
the President made it abundantly clear that 
he was deeply disturbed by our relative lack 
of progress in the missile field. He said that 
he was determined to get someone to run 
the missiles program the way it ought to be 
run, even if he had to do the job himself. 

Yet, the President’s angry questions still 
need answering, and, as Gardner proves be- 
yond question in his article, the missiles pro- 
gram is still inadequate and badly organized. 
It is not really being run by any one. Why? 

Gardner asked the same question in his 
article: “How can all this happen, many citi- 
zens will ask, when the President himself is a 
great general? It happens because * * * 
the communications system he relies on 
simply isn’t working.” 

This is another way of saying that the 
built-in resistance in the vast bureaucracy 
of the defense establishment to the needed 
drastic change in the organization of our 
missile effort has, so far, proved too strong 
for the President to buck—about as disturb- 
ing a conclusion as it is possible to imagine. 


Gen. Milan Stefanik 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us paused briefly last Friday, May 4, to 
mark the anniversary of the death of 
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Gen. Milan Stefanik. Stefanik was a 
Slovak and one of the great leaders of 
the Slovak people. But he was more 
than a mere national figure. He was a 
man respected in the years during and 
just after World War I, and revered in 
memory now, as a true statesman in the 
cause of all the democratic values which 
Americans and Slovaks alike hold dear. 
Though 37 years have passed since his 
tragic death, we can never forget what 
he did and stood for. His life will always 
give new inspiration to all believers in 
freedom and justice, whether they now 
enjoy and vigilantly defend the bless- 
ings of liberty in the United States, or 
are suffering under the tyranny of a 
cruel dictatorship behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


Support of Our National Parks Is a Public 
Responsibility and a Public Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to herewith present a 
timely and significant article appearing 
in the Christian Science Monitor under 
date of Thursday, May 3, 1956. 

SUPPorT OF NATIONAL PARKS: A PUBLIC 

RESPONSIBILITY 


In addition to efforts of those charged with 
immediate responsibility for the national 
parks—efforts now being carried forward in 
the National Park Service’s Mission 66—the 
private citizen has a vital role in helping to 
safeguard these natural treasure houses of 
beauty and inspiration. 


THE NATIONAL PARKS: A HERITAGE WORTH. 
SAVING 


(By Max K. Gilstrap) 


WASHINGTON.—A massive effort to save the 
national parks from further despoliation and 
even eventual destruction has begun to gath- 
er momentum. Its continued progress will 
depend upon how much Americans treasure 
their priceless scenic and historic heritage, 
on how much support they give to the pro- 
tective efforts now under way. Only an 
aroused and vocal public—the people who 
own the parks—can insure that the parks 
and monuments will be saved. 

Of greatest significance, Conrad L. Wirth, 
Director of the National Park Service and 
originator of the bold, imaginative Mission 
66 program to provide urgently needed parks 
preservation over a period of 10 years, has 
enunciated his unequivocal stand to keep the 
park areas free from any activities that would 
impair their natural state as envisioned by 
the park founders. 

Affirming that the National Park Service’s 
fundamental policy of protection has not 
changed, Mr. Wirth says, nevertheless: “‘There 
are situations and conditions in the national 
park system to which I object. * * * As 
rapidly as it is feasible to do so we hope to 
remedy them, meanwhile preventing others 
from developing or becoming established. 

“We definitely do not want the national 
parks to be resorts as that word is commonly 
understood,” says Mr. Wirth. 

Challenge anticipated 

Along with this heartening policy state- 

ment, the best news the Nation could have 
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with spring in the air and the wilderness 
beckoning is the hearty reception that has 
been given here in Washington to Mission 66. 

Park Officials warn, however, that the as- 
sistance program in the national parks has 
just begun after long years of neglect and 
that the upward trail ahead is beset with the 
obstacle of general apathy and the chal- 
lenge to promote public enlightenment. 
These must be met before the peaks of parks 
preservation are reached. Even then, con- 
tinued vigilance and efforts will be neces- 
sary. 

Park enthusiasts have been pleased with 
the reception given the Park Service’s Mission 
66 plan. President Eisenhower enthusiastic- 
ally approved the program, and his admin- 
istration authorized a very substantial in- 
crease in the Park Service’s rather modest 
1957 appropriations request. 

Not to be outdone, Congress, with a warm- 
ing glow of appreciation for the Nation’s 
great scenic and historical shrines, increased 
the appropriations again. 

As it now stands, the House has passed a 
1957 national parks appropriation in the 
amount of $67,688,000 and the Senate has 
approved one of $68,020,000. All that remains 
is the minor task of adjusting the differences 
in conference. 

What about the Mission 66 program after 
1957? 

Budgetary plans for the succeeding 9 years 
will follow a funding schedule set forth in 
the Mission 66 report and in a booklet, Our 
Heritage, published by the Park Service. 
As the program rolls forward, revisions will 
be made according to needs. 

Besides yearly appropriations necessary to 
carry out the program, certain authorities 
will be needed to facilitate operations. Thus 
three bills have been introduced for this pur- 
pose. These bills, recognizing Mission 66 as 
a 10-year program, would be an expression 
of congressional approval of the entire pro- 
gram. 

Public briefed 

In brief, there are five things the public 
should know about Mission 66 at this time, 
according to Howard R. Stagner, assistant 
chief of the Mission 66 staff: 

1. The program will go forward only so 
long as the American people are actively be- 
hind it. 

2. Mission 66 is basically a conservation 
program. However, it necessarily includes a 
great deal of construction. But it will not 
invade areas that must be left alone, nor in- 
trude upon significant features. Only ade- 
quate and properly designed developments 
will be installed. Relocation of develop- 
ments that now intrude will be accomplished. 

3. Mission 66 is a 10-year program, and 
while every area will benefit, not all areas 
will benefit during the first few years. To be 
practical and fair, the Park Service will take 
care of the most urgent needs first. 

4. The Mission 66 plan for any area must 
be scaled to its anticipated future use. In 
the past, when travel grew from 100,000 to 
200,000, the problem could be met merely by 
expanding facilities. Jumping from 1 mil- 
lion to 2 million is a far different problem. 
It cannot be met merely by expanding, but 
will require a different plan of operation if 
the basic purposes of the national parks are 
to be fulfilled. 

5. The national park system cannot con< 
tinue to absorb the expanding recreational 
needs of the Nation. The expansion of 
State, county, and municipal parks and rec- 
reation areas must go on concurrently. 
Other places are needed to provide local rec- 
reation and special uses for which the na- 
tional parks, with a distinctive national pur- 
pose, are neither well situated nor suited. 

Mr. Wirth expresses deep appreciation for 
the support being given Mission 66 by the 
public, the press, the administration, and 
Congress. He asks for public patience and 
restraint as the Park Service strives to strike 
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a proper balance between use, preservation, 
and development. He assures that each area 
will receive fair and-proper treatment in ac- 
cordance with the urgency and extent of its 
needs. 

Mr. Wirth says that as Mission 66 goes for- 
ward its guiding principles are the funda- 
mental preservation and public use of the 
national parks. “These principles will pre- 
vail,” he says; “it is only our practices, the 
way of meeting the objectives, that change 
with the times. Our national parks must be 
used if they are to be of their intended value 
to the Nation, but that use must not destroy 
or impair their distinctive features @nd in- 
spirational quality and atmosphere.” 


PARKS ARE NOT RESORTS 


(By Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National Park 
Service) 


WaASHINGTON.—One of the many blessings 
that we enjoy in this free country of ours is a 
magnificent heritage of scenic beauty and 
historic shrines in the national-park system. 
The people of this country have entrusted the 
National Park Service with responsibility for 
passing this heritage on to generations yet 
unborn, a heritage unimpaired for their use 
and enjoyment. I speak for all of us in the 
National Park Service when I say that we 
shall carry out that trust. 

Mission 66, a program of conservation for- 
mulated by the National Park Service, rec- 
ommended by the Department of the Interior 
and the President, and now given general 
approval of the Congress, is directed to the 
fulfillment of the original purposes of parks 
use and preservation. We are enjoined by the 
1916 act creating the National Park Service to 
promote and regulate the use of the areas 
entrusted to our keeping for the purpose 
which the act defines. 

The Mission 66 report rightly declares that 
substantial and appropriate use is the best 
means by which this basic purpose is realized 
and is the best guaranty of perpetuating the 
system. 

Thus far, thanks to the fine backing of the 
Department of the Interior and the splendid 
cooperation of conservation and civic groups 
and information media throughout the coun- 
try we have been successful in fighting off 
such threats to the parks as: 

The building of an aerial tramway far up 
the slopes of Mt. Rainer; carving up a quar- 
ter million acres of unique rain forest from 
Olympic National Park; construction of a 
dam which would drown some 19,000 acres 
of Glacier National Park; erection of a tele- 
vision tower atop a historic landmark on 
the Oregon Trail; and the installation of a 
whole series of reservoirs in the majestic wil- 
derness of Kings Canyon National Park. 

Had these and other proposals been success- 
ful they would undoubtedly have resulted in 
impairment of the parks. 

An examination of the Mission 66 proposals 
will disclose the special stress given to en- 
larging and strengthening the Service's inter- 
pretive program. This program makes for a 
fuller appreciation of our heritage; we value 
it also because such appreciation carries with 
it a stronger attitude of protectiveness toward 
the parks. 

We are endeavoring, in Mission 66, to pro- 
vide adequately for those kinds of enjoyment 
that are suitable and nonimpairing, by in- 
stalling more campgrounds in proper loca- 
tions; by improving our trail systems so that 
more people may be induced to take to the 
trails; by applying proper protective measures 
to back-country and other wilderness areas; 
and by correcting, as rapidly as possible situ- 
ations—many of them of long standing— 
which today’s volume and pattern of use 
have rendered undesirable, but which cannot 
be corrected overnight. 
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With respect to this latter effort, let me 
cite two examples from Yellowstone. 

1. The old canyon development was placed 
close to the rim of the magnificent Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone; it is now in the 
process of being moved back from the rim, at 
considerable expense to both the concession- 
aire and the National Park Service. 

2. The impact of heavy public use that re- 
sults from the concentration of facilities 
close to Old Faithful has caused considerable 
damage to the formations; it is the plan of 
the Service eventually to move these devel- 
opments away from the formations. 

Mission 66 contemplates actually moving 
out some of the facilities from certain areas 
of the parks system, the redevelopment and 
improvement of others, and the encourage- 
ment of communities adjoining the parks to 
care for the ever-increasing numbers of park 
visitors. 

In Everglades National Park, we have de- 
termined that, if there are to bé any over- 
night accommodations at all, they shall be 
only those needed to permit visitors to obtain 
an understanding of the park. In other 
words, they would be solely an adjunct to in- 
terpretation. 

In some instances, the gradual expansion 
of facilities near focal points of interest has 
produced a difficult problem of protecting 
some of the most valuable treasures of the 
parks. We have long been aware that some 
of these situations need correction. We have 
moved, and will continue to move toward 
such correction as rapidly as we can over- 
come some of the economic difficulties in- 
volved and when the necessary public sup- 
port has developed. 

We definitely do not want the national 
parks to be resorts, as that word is commonly 
understood. 

Another thing. We have resisted, and 
shall continue to resist pressure and ex- 
tensions of national park road systems which 
are not fully justified. Our principal task 
today, as far as roads are concerned, is to 
make them safe for today’s travel, but not 
to make speedways of them. 

It is certain that the national park system 
cannot meet all the needs of the American 
people even for the types of outdoor recre- 
ation that all would agree are proper, or at 
least acceptable. Therefore, an important 
part of mission 66 is to encourage other 
agencies to assume their fair share of the 
load. There is room, too, for highly devel- 
oped resorts such as Sun Valley, but at sites 
elsewhere than in the parks. 

There are situations and conditions in the 
national park system to which I object. 
Many of these were not objectionable years 
ago when first installed, but changing condi- 
tions and increased use have made them in- 
consistent with the national park concept 
today. As rapidly as it is feasible to do so, we 
hope to remedy them, meanwhile preventing 
others from developing or becoming estab- 
lished. 

In moving toward our goals, it is particu- 
larly important that we keep a sense of pro- 
portion and that we do not, by poorly timed 
moves on relatively minor matters, defeat or 
endanger objectives of greater importance. 

My hope is that we shall be able fully to 
achieve the goal of mission 66. I hope at 
the end of 10 years, when the National Park 
Service will observe its 50th anniversary, to 
be able to say: 

“The parks have been developed and staffed 
to provide facilities of all approved types, 
sufficient to meet the needs of those who visit 
them, at the same time guaranteeing the 
continued protection and preservation of the 
natural and historic heritage of which we are 
the trustees for the American people.” 
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*Copter Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the advent of ultra high-speed travel 
by air, many of our cities are seriously 
considering the problem of the increasing 
delays in airport-to-city transportation. 
It is a marked inconsstency in our air 
travel planning to develop faster flight 
facilities only to defeat this advantage 
by continuing to rely on antiquated and 
time-consuming passenger service from 
outlying airports to adjacent metropoli- 
tan areas. 

To meet this problem, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has authorized helicopter 
service for three of the major city air- 
ports. However, the need for expansion 
of this authorization to include more 
of our traffic-congested cities has not 
been recognized by the Board. Indeed, 
for several years, the Board has even 
refused to grant hearings to several other 
cities throughout the Nation, including 
my own city of San Francisco, which 
deserves to be heard on this question. 
Passenger service requirements can be 
well demonstrated by these areas. To 
further deny them a hearing is to com- 
pound the effects which delay in estab- 
lishing helicopter service will certainly 
bring in the anticipated airport-traffic 
increase of the coming years. In the 
hope that action will be taken to give 
the problem formal consideration, I am 
submitting the following editorial from 
the San Francisco Examiner of Tuesday, 
May 1, 1956: 

"COPTER SERVICE 

Every major airline serving San Francisco 
has now placed orders for jets or turboprops 
or both. The near advent of these high- 
speed planes makes more necessary than ever 
a helicopter passenger service radiating from 
San Francisco International Airport to all 
principal cities of the bay region. 

The turboprop will shave 28 minutes off 
the Los Angeles-San Francisco flight time, 
doing the run in 1 hour and 7 minutes. 
But if the flight is completed at a morning 
or evening rush hour, as many of them are, 
a traveler bound for Berkeley will need an- 
other hour and 7 minutes by car to get 
there. A helicopter could do it in less than 
15 minutes. 

The pure jet will knock 3 hours off the 
New York-San Francisco flight time, making 
it in 5 hours. After that swift journey, a 
crowded airport bus on a crowded freeway 
will seem a horse and buggy to the traveler. 
A helicopter could deposit him downtown in 
7 minutes. 

Three cities—New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles—now have such ‘copter service. 
Every large metropolitan area needs it, for 
it is the one way to outwit surface con- 
gestion. 

Thus far, however, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and Post Office Department have re- 
fused to grant mail subsidies for helicopter 
operations in additional cities. Without 
subsidy the service is not possible. 

Such cities as Detroit, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Cleveland have the same interest 
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in this matter as San Francisco. We sug- 
gest our Bay area officials and Congressmen 
take the lead in forming these cities into 
a bloc that can make itself heard before 
the CAB and Postmaster General. 


Federal Tax Policy for Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address entitled 
“Federal Tax Policy for Economic 
Growth” by Representative WitsuR D. 
Mutts, of Arkansas, before the 44th an- 
nual meeting of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Statler Hotel, May 1, 


1956: 

In the decade since the end of the Second 
World War, the American economy has dra- 
matically demonstrated the vigor of its basic 
growth-generating forces. Apart from the 
mild recession of 1949 and the drop in 1954, 
the Nation’s economic growth has been re- 
markably steady. For the decade as a whole, 
the private economy has grown at an annual 
rate of about 314 percent in constant 1955 
prices. 

One of the most important factors in this 
growth is the character of the people of this 
country. Our perpetual dissatisfaction with 
present achievements, our alertness in rec- 
ognizing problems and our welcome accept- 
ance of the challenge they present, and the 
nearly universal conviction that better ways 
of living are to be had if we apply the proper 
effort, imagination, and creativeness in our 
undertakings—these attitudes are the well 
springs from which our material progress 
fiows. Our spirit is that of the quest; the 
rewards to that spirit are daily unfolded 
before us. 

The economy’s performance since the end 
of World War II confirms the importance of 
sound public policy in providing the setting 
in which this spirit can impel our private- 
enterprise economy to new achievements. 
An instrument of this public policy has been 
the Employment Act of 1946 and the execu- 
tive and congressional machinery which it 
established. 

Recently, the Tax Policy Subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port concluded an intensive study of the 
impact of the Federal tax system on the eco- 
nomic development of the Nation. Draw- 
ing on this study, I should like to suggest 
certain economic principles for Federal tax 
policy and offer some suggestions as to the 
nature of the revisions necessary for a more 
rigorous observance of these principles in 
our tax law. 

THE LEVEL OF TAX REVENUES 


In the fiscal year 1955, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s net budget receipts amounted to 
$60.3 billion. On the basis of recent infor- 
mation it now seems that net receipts for 
fiscal 1956 may run as much as $3 billion 
greater than the $64.5 billion estimated in 
January of this year. During the past 10 
fiscal years, the people and businesses of this 
country have paid to the Federal Government 
$494.1 billion. I mention this staggering 
amount only to remove any doubt you might 
have that I am perfectly well aware of the 
fact that taxes are high. 

In recent years, we have become increas- 
ingly aware of the fact that a close relation- 
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ship exists between the amount of money 
the Federal Government collects and spends 
and the level of activity in the economy as 
a whole. Although we still maintain that 
the basic purpose of taxation is to raise 
revenue to finance expenditures, we also 
recognize the fact that when Federal Gov- 
ernment activities represent one-fifth of the 
national income, the manner in which those 
activities are financed will have significant 
economic consequences. 

It is generally agreed, for example, that 
when the private economy is not fully using 
available resources, reducing taxes relative 
to spending will have a stimulating effect. 
It is also generally agreed that when the 
economy is pressing hard on available re- 
sources, increasing taxes relative to spend- 
ing will help to repress inflationary pres- 
sures. Once the level of Government spend- 
ing has been determined, changing the 
level of tax receipts is an effective way to 
minimize economic fluctuations. We can- 
not afford to neglect this important tool, 
since these fluctuations represent significant 
obstacles to the attainment of our objective 
of steady economic growth. Recessionary 
movements interrupt the process of growth 
by leaving some of our growing resources 
idle, while inflation makes continued growth 
more difficult to maintain. 

Our first principle, therefore, is that the 
level of taxes should be related to the level 
of Gawernment expenditures by the need 
for full use of growing productive resources 
and stability in the general price level. In 
practice, this means that we should move 
in the direction of reducing deficits or in- 
creasing budget surpluses during times of 
inflationary pressure, using at least some of 
our surplus for purposes of reducing debt. 
In times of recession, on the other hand, we 
should not be reluctant to move in the 
direction of deficits if these are needed to 
maintain full employment. 

It now appears that we may well end fiscal 
year 1956 with a budget surplus as much as 
$2 billion, considerably in excess of the $200 
millfon estimated for the year in the Presi- 
dent’s January budget message. The sug- 
gestion has been made that a budget surplus 
of this size makes possible, in fact requires, 
tax reduction. I am sure no one will argue 
with the point of view that, all other things 
being equal, tax reduction is a desirable 
course of action. We should bear in mind, 
however, that this healthy budget surplus is 
primarily the automatic result of the sharp 
rise in personal and corporation incomes in 
1955 and not the result of corresponding re- 
ductions in expenditures. If, as it appears 
likely to many, that rise should resume dur- 
ing the course of the year, devoting any sub- 
stantial portion of the budget surplus to tax 
reduction might well result in strong in- 
flationary pressures which would cancel out, 
through price increases and general economic 
instability, the benefits from lower tax liabil- 
ities. It is possible, of course, that as we go 
further into 1956, the prospects for con- 
tinued economic expansion may weaken. If 
persistent economic weakness should appear, 
tax reduction to stimulate private demand 
would be entirely appropriate. 

Some maintain that top priority should be 
given to tax reduction lest continuation of 
present high rates destroy the spirit of quest 
which I have identified as a prime source of 
our Nation’s growth and development. The 
actual growth record of the economy over 
the past decade, coinciding with the highest 
peacetime tax rates we have ever known, I 
believe, shows that this danger has been 
exaggerated. Present tax rates are certainly 
too high for the long run. At the present 
time, however, I am more concerned about 
the short-run inflationary dangers in pre- 
mature or ill-timed tax reduction. 

One might well ask, “if we cannot provide 
tax reduction now, with a budget surplus of 
the size now anticipated, and with the 
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country at peace, what hope for tax cuts is 
there?” I think the chances for tax reduc- 
tion are excellent. If we exercise the proper 
fiscal responsibility and integrity, if we in- 
sist that Federal tax policy reflect the need 
for avoiding both inflation and recession, 
these chances will be greatly enhanced. If 
we succeed in moderating short-run eco- 
nomic fluctuations, we can count on a steady 
growth over the next decade which will make 
possible substantial reductions in effective 
Federal tax rates. 


RESPONSIVENESS OF THE FEDERAL REVENUE 
SYSTEM TO ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS 


The legislative record of the postwar decade 
demonstrates the willingness of the Congress 
to make adjustments in fiscal and monetary 
policy to offset recessionary and inflationary 
movements, once these movements are rec- 
ognized. However, a considerable period 
may elapse between the time economic dis- 
turbances get under way and the time ade- 
quate objective evidence with respect to their 
character and direction is available. The 
Congress cannot be expected to legislate sig- 
nificant changes in, say, individual income 
tax rates on the basis of forecasts of short- 
run economic fluctuations, it must wait until 
a basic need for such changes is clear. Dur- 
ing this lag, however, the economic disturb- 
ances may gain considerable momentum, 
thereby increasing the difficulties in taking 
appropriate action. To the extent that our 
fiscal and monetary system contains auto- | 
matic features for offsetting fluctuations, the 
problems of economic stabilization facing the 
Congress and the administration are re- 
duced. 

Our present tax system contains a number 
of such features. Chief among these are the 
individual and corporation income taxes. 
Other elements of the Federal revenue sys- 
tem respond sluggishly to changes in na- 
tional income. In the interests of strength- 
ening the automatic countercyclical respon- 
siveness of the tax system, therefore, we 
should avoid tax changes which would 
weaken our income taxes and force heavier 
reliance on other elements in the revenue 
system. For example, proposals for shifting 
to a general manufacturer’s sales tax to 
finance income-tax reductions or to impose 
constitutional limitations on income-tax 
rates, thereby requiring relatively greater use 
of consumption taxes, not only would violate 
generally held concepts of fairness but would 
represent a serious threat to economic 
stability. 

The automatic stabilizing capacity of in- 
come taxes depends on the size and compo- 
sition of the tax base, the degree of effective 
progression in the tax-rate structure, and the 
promptness with which tax payments are 
made. In all but the last respect there is 
considerable room for improving the built-in 
flexibility of the income taxes. 

For example, only about 40 percent of what 
the Department of Commerce describes as 
personal income enters the individual in- 
come-tax base, and some of the types of 
income which are most sensitive to broad 
changes in economic conditions are not fully 
subject to tax. Of course, considerations 
other than those of strengthening built-in 
flexibility must be taken into account in 
determining the appropriate tax treatment 
of various kinds of income and expense. 
Nevertheless, it must be recognized that a 
tax proposal which would have the effect of 
partially or fully sheltering income from tax 
will involve a cost—perhaps a significant 
one—in reducing the capacity of the tax 
system automatically to damp down unde- 
sirable economic fluctuations. 

Very considerable improvements can be 
made in increasing the effective progression 
of the tax-rate structure. We have heard a 
great deal in recent years about the allegedly 
pernicious effects of income-tax progression 
on incentives and, therefore, on economic 
growth. This question, among others, was 
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carefully explored last year in the study 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Tax 
Policy. Taking full account of the testimony 
of the most extreme critics of the present tax 
structure, it is fair to report as the conclu- 
sion of this study that most of the criticism 
of the individual income tax is not properly 
directed against progression per se, but rather 
against the level of the whole rate schedule. 

The study also revealed, by reference to 
statistics from tax returns, that effective 
progression in the individual income tax is 
considerably less than that suggested by the 
statutory tax-rate schedules. At the present 
time, for example, less than one-fifth of in- 
dividual income-tax revenues is produced by 
marginal rates above the first bracket. More- 
over, when full allowance is made for all the 
income received by the taxpayer, the data 
show that for individuals with adjusted gross 
incomes over $100,000 effective rates varied, 
in 1951, from 37 to 68 percent and averaged 
about 45 percent. 

These data suggest to me that we can 
greatly strengthen effective progression in 
the individual income tax, and thereby 
fortify the ability of the tax to counteract 
economic fluctuations, without increasing 
the level of individual income taxes. In 
fact, if it were possible to broaden the tax 
base, we could both increase progression and 
lower tax rates at the same time. There 
are, admittedly, substantial difficulties in 
pursuing this objective, but the rewards 
would be very great indeed. 

THE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM AND BALANCED 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The excellent postwar record of the Amer- 
ican economy in maintaining steady growth 
is due, in large part, to the fact that we 
have maintained an approximate balance 
between consumer expenditures and capital 
outlays. When this balance is upset, eco- 
nomic difficulties quickly follow. A rate of 
growth in consumption in excess of invest- 
ment results in a faltering in the rise in 
living standards because of the failure of 
productive capacity to keep pace with the 
expansion of consumption needs. On the 
other hand, too rapid a rate of capital forma- 
tion means sacrifices of current living stand- 
ards and threatens idle capacity and dis- 
organization of further growth. Imbalance 
between consumption and investment, there- 
fore, can be a seriously destabilizing de- 
velopment. 

On the whole, the Federal tax system has 
contributed toward maintaining an appro- 
priate balance between consumption and in- 
vestment. Both business and consumers 
have had to forego—over the last decade— 
some of the gains that would have been 
possible had the world been less troubled 
by international tensions and conflicts. But 
the sacrifice has not been markedly one- 
sided. In the interests of continuing eco- 
nomic growth and stability in the present 
environment of world affairs, we want to 
avoid unsettling shifts in tax burdens. 

I do not mean to suggest that any ad- 
justment in relative tax burdens would be 
unwarranted. There are numerous ways in 
which our tax system can and should be 
modified to provide a fairer distribution of 
the total tax load. Such adjustments are 
always timely, given due regard to their 
revenue effects. I do mean to caution 
against broad shifts in the balance between 
consumption and investment impacts of tax- 
ation which do not accord with basic eco- 
nomic requirements. Relatively heavier 
tax burdens on consumers in order to ease 
taxes on business would clearly not be in 
order when slackening economic growth is 
associated with lagging consumer demand 
and idle plant and equipment. By the same 
token, we would want to avoid heavier rela- 
tive tax burdens on business at a time when 
rising consumer demand was inadequate to 
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induce the desired rate of growth in indus- 
trial capacity. 

Balanced economic growth also requires 
that taxes fall as neutrally as possible among 
all taxpayers. It is in this respect that I 
believe the maxim about taxation for reve- 
nue purposes only is most meaningful, for 
the use of tax devices to effect particular 
economic results is, on the whole, & danger- 
our policy to pursue. The present tax law 
is replete with preferential provisions for 
special tax-paying groups and measures up 
poorly to the standard of neutrality. 

A common characteristic of these prefer- 
ential provisions is that they tend to induce 
taxpayers to use the resources at their dis- 
posal in a different manner from that which 
would be called for by prudent management 
in both business and personal life. We pride 
ourselves on the effectiveness with which the 
price system, operating in free markets, acts 
to signal consumers, investors, and man- 
agers to use their resources in the most ef- 
ficient way possible. Special tax provisions 
often introduce considerations which are at 
variance with the signals of the market place. 
If the benefits from these special tax provi- 
sions are great enough, they may outweigh 
market considerations. The result will be 
interference in the allocation of resources 
and therefore a lower total real value for the 
product of the economy. 

Any one of the present preferential provi- 
sions, by itself, may well be quite laudable. 
But we have to recognize that a tax benefit 
to encourage any one industry or group nec- 
essarily means willingness to deter the 
growth of others not equally favored. Much 
of the legislative history of our tax system 
is a reflection of the efforts of some such 
group to obtain for itself tax concessions 
similar to those previousiy extended to an- 
other. It is simply a basic fact of our fiscal 
life that the more preferential treatment we 
give any one taxpayer or group of taxpayers, 
the less we can give to all others. 

We must also recognize how great a re- 
sponsibility is assumed in providing prefer- 
ential tax treatment. These provisions rep- 
resent value judgments about the type of 
economic activity most essential to the proc- 
ess of economic growth. This is the very 
type of decision which virtually all of us 
feel cannot be safely made except by the im- 
personal mechanism of the price system. 


A fundamental objective in formulating 
tax policy should be to strive for neutrality 
and uniformity in the application of our 
tax laws. Greater uniformity would elimi- 
nate or reduce distortions in economic de- 
velopment, provide us a much fairer tax sys- 
tem, and greater automatic responsiveness to 
changes in levels of economic activity. 


THE FEDERAL REVENUE SYSTEM AND THE COM- 
PETITIVE POSITION OF NEW AND SMALL BUSINESS 


Apart from the sentimental attachment 
that all of us have to new and small busi- 
nesses, there is, I believe, a sound scientific 
basis for emphasizing their importance in 
our economy. They represent often the con- 
crete expression of the creativeness and 
imagination which are basic resources for 
economic progress. A constant stream of 
new businesses is our best assurance that 
established companies will continue to face 
the challenges which are so important in 
the development of new products and new 
and better production methods. A large 
number of small businesses is required to 
insure that control over the use of resources, 
output, and prices is widely diffused, and 
therefore that these resources will be most 
efficiently used. 

Tax policy must prevent tax discrimina- 
tion against small and new business. It 
must avoid reinforcing those pressures in 
the economy for the submergence of such 
businesses, either by failure or by amalga- 
mation with larger business units. The rise 
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in mergers and other consolidations in re- 
cent months is one of the factors that sug- 
gests the need for reexamination of public 
policy in this area. Even though these mer- 
gers do not necessarily involve small com- 
panies, the increasing concentration of busi- 
ness which they frequently produce threat- 
ens the continuing independence of small 
firms. Data on the rate of business failures, 
over 90 percent of which refers to small 
businesses, are also cause for concern. The 
information supplied by the SEC-FTC, while 
not.conclusive, strongly suggests that small 
businesses are not sharing the rewards of 
the current high level of business activity 
on an equal basis with their larger competi- 
tors. 

Tax considerations are frequently identi- 
fied as major factors working against small 
and new companies. Although it is difficult 
to determine the significance of these con- 
siderations, we must be alert to this type 
of possibility and scrutinize both the exist- 
ing tax law and all new tax proposals for 
their implications in this respect. 

To recapitulate, Federal tax policy for 
steady economic growth should (1) relate 
the levels of Government revenues and ex- 
penditures to the need for full use of grow- 
ing productive resources and stability in the 
general price level; (2) strengthen the in- 
come tax in order to increase the built-in 
stabilizing capacity of the Federal tax sys- 
tem. I hasten to add, parenthetically, that 
this is not to be construed as urging a bigger 
income-tax bite; (3) maintain a careful bal- 
ance between those elements of the tax sys- 
tem which rest most heavily on consumption 
and on investment and seek greater neutral- 
ity among taxpayers; and (4) protect the 
competitive position of small and new busi- 
nesses. 

I would like to outline, very broadly, the 
type of tax revision implied by these recom- 
mendations. 

In the individual income tax area there is 
considerable need for greater effective pro- 
gression of tax liabilities, particularly in the 
low- and middle-income range. I mean that 
the starting rate in many of these brackets 
is too high. In recent years, about 80 per- 
cent of individual returns have been subject 
to tax at only the first bracket rate. For 
these taxpayers, progression in effective tax 
rates depends largely on the number of de- 
pendents claimed. A substantial improve- 
ment, both in the distribution of tax burdens 
and in the automatic responsiveness of the 
tax, would result if ways could be found to 
split the present first bracket and provide a 
lower starting rate. 

Furthermore I do not believe that the in- 
terests of a truly progressive income tax are 
well served by a marginal rate structure 
which reaches 91 percent. It has been re- 
peatedly pointed out that these upper rates 
are largely fictitious. The Statistics of In- 
come for 1952, for example, show that out of 
13 million returns with itemized deductions, 
only 1,279 returns reported taxable income to 
any part of which the top marginal rate was 
applicable. That’s less than one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 percent. 

These high rates are part of the vicious 
circle in which the income tax has been en- 
snared. When we have rates so high taxpay- 
ers make determined efforts to obtain prefer- 
ential treatment for various types of income 
and expenses. To the extent that they suc- 
ceed the tax base shrinks, thereby reeinforc- 
ing the need for high tax rates. It seems to 
me, therefore, that we should concentrate on 
restoring the shrunken tax base while at the 
same time reducing the top marginal tax 
rates. These might top off at, say, 65 or 70 
percent, depending on how successful efforts 
to broaden the tax base are. 

In this connection high priority should be 
given to the present treatment of capital 
gains. Most experts in taxation agree that, 
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because of the taxpayer’s control over the 
realization of capital gains and losses, it 
would not be practicable or desirable to treat 
such gains and losses like ordinary income 
and losses. While recognizing the need for 
some differential treatment, I think it is 
highly doubtful that the present preferential 
treatment is best suited to meet the problems 
that arise in this tax area. The present treat- 
ment offers strong inducements to middle 
and upper bracket taxpayers to convert ordi- 
nary income into capital gains and to seek 
legislation which extends capital gains treat- 
ment to an ever-widening array of receipts. 
Even a cursory review of the present capital- 
gains basket reveals a large number of in- 
come items which involve neither a capital 
asset nor a sale or exchange. 

The basic problems in the capital gains 
area are of definition. A determined effort 
should be made to resolve these problems. 
At the very least, proposals for further exten- 
sion of capital-gains treatment as a relief de- 
vice should be resisted. . 

In the area of taxation of business income 
one of the most pressing problems is the 
treatment of net operating losses. The basic 
purposes of providing a carryover of net oper- 
ating business losses appear to be disregarded 
by the present law which makes these carry- 
overs prime booty acquired in the process of 
business combination. The transferability of 
these losses has been a major contributing 
factor in the recent merger movement. The 
technical problems in this area are certainly 
thorny, but revision is urgently required. 

Much can be said in favor of the accelerated 
depreciation provisions included in the 1954 
code, although they are not entirely irre- 
proachable. On the other hand, coupled with 
capital-gains treatment for gains realized on 
the sale of assets depreciated under the new 
provisions, Treasury revenues may seriously 
suffer, and more important, uneconomic re- 
placement practices are encouraged. Sound 
economic replacement practices should be 
encouraged. It would be a highly desirable 
reform to limit the accelerated depreciation 
provisions to assets with normal useful lives 
somewhat greater than the 3 years stipulated 
in the present statute and to modify the ap- 
Plication of capital-gains treatment to de- 
preciable property. 

Another problem concerns the appropri- 
ate treatment of dividend distributions. We 
are all aware of the undesirable bias which 
the present corporation income tax may im- 

against external equity financing. The 
individual dividends-received credit and ex- 
clusion are not, in the view of most disinter- 
ested tax experts, the appropriate approach 
to the solution of this problem. I think 
these provisions should ‘be eliminated in fa- 
vor of some provision at the corporate level 
for putting dividend and interest payments 
on a par. 

In the excise area, efforts are currently be- 
ing made to simplify a wide range of tech- 
nical provisions, primarily relating to com- 
pliance and administration. We must begin 
to give consideration to reduction or elimi- 
nation of a number of excises which have 
differentially adverse effects on business- 
cost structures and competitive relation- 
ships. The taxes on transportation, on com- 
munications, and on business machines and 
equipment are cases in point, although not 
the only ones. 

Finally, our estate and gift taxes should be 
substantially modified. At the present time, 
they produce only very modest revenues and, 
therefore, do not well perform the basic 
function of any tax. Moreover, the struc- 
ture of these taxes is such as to invite tax 
avoidance. Even more so than in the case of 
income taxes, progression in the estate and 
gift taxes is fictitious. On the other hand, 
there are other elements of these taxes which 
contribute toward the merger of small fam- 
ily businesses into large public companies. 
Revision of our estate and gift taxes should 
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seek to make them more truly progressive, 
more productive of revenue, and at the same 
time less biased against family enterprises. 

I must acknowledge that I’ve carved out a 
large order in my last remarks. We have re- 
cently witnessed the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking involved in even a comparatively 
modest revision of our internal-revenue laws. 
On the other hand, the interests of steady 
economic growth are more compelling, sure- 
ly, than consideration of the difficulties in- 
volved in large-scale tax revision. This re- 
vision is necessary if we are to develop a tax 
system which is fair and which conforms to 
sound economic principles. 

As a postscript, I should like to add that 
the extent to which such revision entails a 
net loss of revenue to the Government must 
be given careful consideration in the timing 
of legislation. I do not know whether it 
would be possible to undertake these con- 
structive reforms with no net revenue loss. 
Some tax experts argue affirmatively on this 
question. If this is not the case, however, we 
should attempt to gear any revision program 
to periods in which tax reductions are called 
for to sustain economic growth. The pres- 
ent economic condition of the country, as 
I have suggested, does not appear to warrant 
or even permit any significant reduction in 
revenues, unless we are willing to impose 
heavier responsibility on the Federal Reserve 
System to contain inflationary pressures. 
Should the economic outlook change, how- 
ever, we should be ready with a program for 
general tax revision and reduction. I hope 
that the discussion today will make some 
modest contribution in stimulating interest 
in such 4 program. 





H. R. 5550 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following resolution which was 
forwarded to me by William G. Daugh- 
erty, president, Ohio Glass Workers Pro- 
tective League, Newark, Ohio: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
and memoralize you, in accordance with 
amendment 1 to the Constitution of the 
United States of America, to refrain from 
enacting H. R. 5550 and instead to bring 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
before the Congress of the United States 
in accordance with the treatymaking provi- 
sions of the Constitution, for the following 
reasons: 

1. Passage of H. R. 5550 would impair the 
right of petition and redress guaranteed in 
our Constitution, since tariff policy and for- 
eign commerce would be made subject to 
determinations by an international agency. 

2. H. R. 5550 would hinder labor and busi- 
ness from obtaining effective action by the 
Congress of the United States, as guaran- 
teed by article 1, section 8, of the Consti- 
tution, which declares: “The Congress shall 

“have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises * * * to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States.” 

3. H. R. 5550 would remove from Congress 
its full and effective freedom to exercise its 
constitutional responsibilities in these fields. 

4. H. R. 5550 would remove tariff and trade 
policy determinations from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and subject them to an interna- 
tional organization in which the people of 
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the United States are not adequately rep- 
resented and where the United States dele- 
gate would have but 1 of the 35 votes, the 
same as the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
Haiti, and other countries with populations 
less than many cities and States in this 
Nation. 

Now, therefore, we request that this peti- 
tion and memorial be formally placed before 
the Congress of the United States. 

Onto GLass WORKERS PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE, 
WiuiaM A. DavGHERTY, 
7 President. 
JAMES BURDEN, Secretary. 





Poland’s Defiance of Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Star of May 7, 1956: 
PoLAND’s DEFIANCE OF Moscow—PoLes DuE 

To Cire Issurs THAT WoULD NEVER HAVE 

BEEN RAISED UNDER STALIN 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Monarchies provide a legitimate succession 
through the king’s bodily heirs. Constitu- 
tional republics like our own provide for it 
in written law. In Great Britain and France 
the ultimate repository of authority was 
fixed, only after generations of struggle, in 
the lower house of parliament, representa- 
tive of the whole people. 

By such means states are assured of the 
basic requirement of stable government— 
continuity. 

The two previous Soviet governments were 
both based on seizures of power and naked 
force—Lenin’s by revolutionary upheaval, 
Stalin’s by the camarilla he built around his 
person, through which he became a more 
absolute ruler than any 15th century czar. 

The Russian Communist Party has neither 
exercised authority nor been trained to do so. 
It has merely rubberstamped edicts to give 
the appearance of authority. Therefore an 
inner political crisis must develop. 

This erisis cannot be confined to the Soviet 
Union. Stalin’s authority extended to all the 
satellite states, whose governments, without 
exception, are based on seizures of power 
under protection of threat of Russian arms. 
Though theoretically independent, these 
states, in reality, have been totally sub- 
servient to Moscow. In effect they have been 
colonies. 

But in reconciling itself to Tito, the Rus- 
sian Government also established the right 
of all states outside Soviet frontiers to work 
out their own destinies. By posthumously 
challenging Stalin in the Soviet Union, it is 
encouraging a revisionist attitude toward 
his policies in the satellites. 

This is especially discernible in Poland, 
the only satellite that fought with the 
Allies and whose treatment cannot be Jjusti- 
fied as meted out to a defeated enemy—a 
nation in which burns the fiercest patriotism 
in Europe,’and one which, historically, has 
no reason to trust Russia. 

Regardless of the fact that Poland has a 
Communist-Socialist government, no govern- 
ment of an acutely national conscious na- 
tion can successfully establish its legitimate 
right to govern as the instrument of a for- 
eign power, especially when the power has re- 
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peatedly manifested its enmity toward the 
nation as such. 

The pulse, therefore, of the present 
strength or weakness of the Soviet Union 
can best be taken in Warsaw. 

The Polish Government is showing no fear 
of Stalin’s successors. 

Directly, 6r through the controlled press, 
it has raised four issues that, it is safe to 
say, would never have been aired under 
Stalin. 

The Government has presented a list of 
Polish Communists liquidated in Russia be- 
tween 1938 and 1942, claiming these were 80 
percent of the party’s membership. 

It has arrested two top men of the security 
police. 

The Association of Polish Writers has de- 
manded immediate trial of informers who 
have denounced patriotic Polish writers to 
the security police. 

The press has demanded clarification of the 
massacre of Polish officers in the Katyn 
Forest during World War II. 

To raise this fourth issue is daring indeed. 
The Polish Government in exile in London 
was recognized by Stalin until it demanded 
an investigation of the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre, by the International Red Cross. 

Furious at the implication that the Rus- 
sians rather than the Germans may have 
committed this atrocity—a suspicion subse- 
quently evidently supported—Stalin, in fury, 
broke off relations with the London govern- 
ment and created, in Kiev, the Lublin gov- 
ernment, subsequently installing it in War- 
saw with Russian bayonets. 

Can it be that Russia’s own creation now 
is prepared to make overtures to the Poles 
still in exile? 

The Warsaw government’ may be over- 
reaching itself. But such symptoms indicate 
that it is, apparently, no longer afraid of the 
Kremlin. 





The National Water Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edito- 
rial from the Exeter News-Letter, Ex- 
eter, N. H., Thursday, May 3, 1956, en- 
titled “The National Water Supply”: 

Although Exeter is indeed fortunate in its 
abundant supply of municipal water and 
rural residents in the region seem to find 
an undiminishing supply in private wells, 
the picture in many parts of the country is 
one of anxious concern. 

Geologists estimate that of the 4,300 bil- 
lion gallons of water released over the United 
States daily in the form of rain or snow, 
only 1,300 billion gallons go to streams or 
into underground water supplies. The re- 
mainder is absorbed by plants or returns di- 
rectly to the atmosphere through evapora- 
tion. 

And while the present demand for fresh 
water is only 200 billion gallons, by 1975 the 
need is expected to jump to nearly 300 bil- 
lion. Surprisingly, irrigation and industry 
together account for over 90 percent of in- 
land water usage with the remainder being 
used by home dwellers. Industry is con- 
stantly developing methods of reclaiming 
water for reuse, but irrigation methods re- 
quire improvement to eliminate waste, espe- 
cially in the agricultural West and South- 
west where water demands cause the greatest 
anxiety. 
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The hope of the future, especially in arid 
sections of the country, is the progress be- 
ing made in conversion of sea water. Pres- 
ent calculations indicate the converted sea 
water costs about 10 times as much as un- 
distributed irrigation water and about four 
times as much as municipal water. 





Don’t Return Enemy Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement which I 
filed with the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on April 30, 
1956, in support of my bill H. R. 80 to 
authorize the immediate sale of Govern- 
ment-held properties of the General 
Aniline & Film Corp.: 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity 
of explaining my reasons for the introduction 
of H. R. 80, which would amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act by authorizing the im- 
mediate sale of alien properties after a find- 
ing by the President that it is in the national 
interest to do so and impound the proceeds 
of the sale until final judicial determination 
of legal ownership. This bill is identical with 
one I introduced in the 83d Congress, H. R. 
5988. 

The principal properties of the General 
Aniline & Film Corp., a multimillion dollar 
corporation under the control of the Alien 
Property Custodian, is located in the district 
which I represent, and the thousands of em- 
ployees of that corporation, as well as other 
residents in that area, are vitally interested 
in, and affected by, the eventual decision 
which the Congress wfll make with respect 
to the ownership and management of these 
properties. 

Since I first looked into this matter, I was, 
and still am thoroughly convinced that our 
Government should get out of the business 
of operating these industries which were 
seized at the outbreak of the last world war 
from our former enemies, Germany and 
Japan. The employees of the corporation 
are anxious for the Federal Government to 
be eliminated and normal private enterprise 
operations be established so that the com- 
pany can grow and prosper. 

There are two decisions this committee 
and the Congress must make in this matter: 
Should the properties be returned to their 
prewar owners and, in the case of the Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., were the former 
owners enemy aliens? In the latter issue, 
our Supreme Court has ruled that, since 
some of the stockholders of the parent com- 
pany were German nationals, the status of 
enemy ownership attached to the entire cor- 
porate ownership. Therefore, we can dismiss 
that issue from our further consideration 
since it has already been adjudicated by our 
courts. Our attention can now be centered 
in the question of whether to return the 
properties in kind or hold the proceeds in 
ecrow pending settlement of the pending 
suits. The legality of such procedure seems 
to be well established according to the brief 
submitted by the Department of Justice in 
this matter. 

Under existing law, the Government can- 
not dispose of vested alien properties if the 
seizure itself is challenged by legal action. 
In the drafting of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act that provision was a very fine 
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idea, and unquestionably a very considerate 
thought—during the heat of the last World 
War. It was intended to protect those who 
were not actually our enemies at the time of 
seizure. 

The only trouble with the thought is that 
the objective could be so easily thwarted 
because the Germans learned back in World 
War I how to hide, or cloak, their ownership 
of various properties. As a result, we have 
seemingly endless lawsuits with their in- 
herent delays, all to the disadvantage of this 
country. Delays will continue to consume 
time until 1 of 2 things happen: either the 
Congress is softened up by time and pressure 
until it returns the property to former own- 
ers, or our Government loses its lawsuit in 
the litigation instigated by the claimants, 
and is required to reconvey the properties. 
In either event we, the United States Gov- 
ernment and the American people, lose. 

We should look into history, or the record, 
on this subject. There we will find that the 
same influences were at work immediately 
after World War I as are occurring now. We 
find that it_took the Congress 10 years— 
from 1922 to 1932—to realize it had made a 
mistake when it returned the properties held 
by citizens of our former enemies at the end 
of World War I. The same parties were in- 
volved then as they are now—Germany and 
the United States. 

“I sincerely believe that H. R. 80 is the 
most expeditious form of getting the Gov- 
ernment out the chemical, dye, photographic, 
and duplicating-machine business in respect 
to this subject of.war reparations of World 
War II, and at the same time do justice to 
the former owners. In brief, we would abide 
by the treaty with our World War II allies 
(the Paris Reparations Agreement) and, too, 
the agreement we signed with the Federal 
Republic of Germany, our formrer enemy. 

Instead of operating these seized indus- 
tries in question, we would sell them as pro- 
vided‘@n the Trading With the Enemy Act 
law, retain the proceeds in our Treasury to 
await the outcome of any litigation—paying 
in money those former owners who proved 
their claims and who were not our enemy. 

By passage of H. R. 80, lawsuits could still 
continue, the qualified and proven claimant 
would be paid money instead of being 
handed a going and thriving American com- 
pany. The Office of Alien Property (the cus- 
todian) could be cut back to a litigating 
agency, and the claims of our own citizens 
who have been wronged in two world wars 
could be paid. 

I do not think that any of us can deny 
the fact that as long as these large corpora- 
tions remain in the hands of our Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian there will be strong pres- 
sures and well-financed efforts by the former 
owners to regain the assets. 

Allow me to forecast to you what will 
happen if these vested assets are returned 
to their former owners as is seriously urged 
u>»on the Congress by some persons. 

A return of these properties would: 

1. Require substantial and indefinite ap- 
propriations from the Federal Treasury. 

2. Reverse the present policy of the United 
States and its World War II allies with re- 
spect to reparations, and deprive this coun- 
try completely of all reparations. 

3. Open up a huge pork barrel to the old 
enemy cartels without whose backing Hitler 
could not have forced the world to the very 
brink of disaster. 

4. Provide a gift or windfall of some $200 

million to individuals and organizations, 
some of whom are not even of German or 
Japanese nationality. 
_. 5. Enable the recapture, through devious 
means, of the huge business enterprises by 
the very persons they were taken from—in 
some instances in both world wars. 

6. Endanger the security of secret processes 
essential to the defense of the United States. 

These, as I see it, are the principal objec- 
tions to a return of the properties. But 
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let us look at these objections more closely. 

The first point is appropriations, the cost 
to us as taxpayers, and I don’t need to re- 
mind you of the widespread demand these 
days that taxes be reduced. 

The value of all of the vested properties 
under consideration here is better than a 
half billion dollars. That is the basic cost 
figure with which we must begin. 

Around $225 million of these properties 
have already been liquidated and the moneys 
transferred to the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission and disbursed to thousands of 
our citizens (prisoners of war,; internees, 
both civilian and military; religious organ- 
izations, etc.) who were the victims of suf- 
fering or damage, one or another, in the last 
war. So, over $225 million must be replaced 
immediately in our Treasury if the policy 
of property return is adopted. 

This is what we might call a downpay- 
ment, and that is exactly what it is. 

However, all of the property under ques- 
tion here is valued at well over a half bil- 
lion dollars. This is property now held by 
the United States Government, and if it 
is given back, it must be replaced in our 
Treasury. So with a return we will make 
the.second downpayment of around $300 
million if our Government makes good on 
its promise to compensate our own citizens 
for their war damages. Now we are up to 
the half-Billion dollar mark. 

And there could be more, much more. For 
instance, what about enemy property located 
in the territories of our allies? Under our 
leadership, all of them seized this enemy 
property. And they also agreed to retain it. 
Also, they gave up in return for such reten- 
tion the right to any other reparations from 
our former enemies. These are our agree- 
ments. We made them. 

Now, if we reverse ourselves and return 
the property we have in our possession, who 
is going to pay the bill of our allies for the 
damages which their citizens suffered? Re- 
member, this is our doing. After the United 
States made these arrangements by inter- 
national treaties and agreements, our allies 
certainly had a right to rely on us. So now 
if we reverse ourselves certainly we will be 
called upon to pay this additional bill, and 
maybe we will have to do so. 

This will add at least $300 million to our 
cost—that is, the amount of property our 
allies reported to the Interallied Reparations 
Agency they had seized. 

Now our total is over $800 million—over 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. That is 
the price tag attached to the policy of prop- 
erty return. Do you want to buy it? I 
surely do not. 

Now, let us look at the second point, rep- 
arations. This is a point that seems to be 
overlooked generally. 

Much has been said in the press and in 
congressional hearings about the sanctity of 
private property—that governments should 
not seize it—and that such seizure is a com- 
plete reversal of our historic policy, followed 
in World War I—of retaining custody of 
enemy private property during hostilities, 
and then returning it after the war is over. 

Yes, that is what we did in World War I, 
but that turned out to be quite a mistake— 
one that cost the United States billions of 
dollars. Anyone can be forgiven for making 
a mistake once, but to make the same mis- 
take twice is both foolish and unpardonable. 

After World War I we returned the enemy 
‘property we had seized—and received in re- 
turn Germany’s solemn promise that she 
would pay the war claims of our citizens. 
Of course, Germany defaulted. We gave up 
our collateral in return for a scrap of paper. 
Many of these claims are still unpaid. 

Thirty years have passed—another world 
conflict is history—and in 1953, mind you— 
just 3 years ago—Germany again solemnly 
promised to pay these World War I—not 
World War II—but World War I claims. She 
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says she will do it over a period of 26 years. 
If she does—I say “if”’—some of our citizens 
will have waited about 56 years for the pay- 
ment of their claims against Germany. 

Will Germany default again? You may 
say we should not speculate on such a ques- 
tion, but the prospects are not bright you 
must agree. 

World War II is over—the victorious allies 
met with their defeated enemies—the sub- 
ject of reparations was under considera- 
tion—everyone knew of Germany’s default 
on reparations after World War I—no one 
wanted that to happen again—so it was 
agreed that the enemy property that had 
been seized in the territory of each of the 
allies, would be retained by them— in lieu of 
any other reparations payments. 

Remember that—“in lieu of any other rep- 
arations payments.” We lost once—neither 
we, nor our allies, want that to happen again. 
Germany has agreed to this plan. Im 1952, 
she signed the Bonn Convention agreeing 
that this property should be retained by 
the allies as their only reparations—and 
agreeing that she would compensate her own 
nationals for their losses due to property 
seizures by the allied powers. 

Now this made sense. It would appear that 
we had refused to make the same mistake of 
World War I all over again. 

Remember what I said about Germany's 
earlier default? 

But listen to this. On March 7, 1954, 
Chancellor Adenauer appealed to the United 
States to return the vested German property. 

So—just 2 years after another solemn 
agreement—the Bonn Agreement of 1952— 
we have the first move to cancel it. 

So here we go again—down the same old 
disastrous and costly road. This German ap- 
peal is based on the historic policy of the 
sanctity of private property. Can’t we see 
that we are talking about reparations—and 
not private property? 

Can’t we remember that obtaining repara- 
tions after fighting a victorious war is also a 
historic policy? 

Can’t we see—are we so biind not to see 
that the pressure to enact this legislation for 
return of the properties is coming from a few 
selfish people—the old notorious cartels that 
backed the Nazi machine in its attempt at 
world conquest? How blind and stupid and 
softhearted and fickle do they think we are? 

This leads to my next point. 

Under point 3, let’s look at the cartel 
angle involved here. The name, “I. G. Far- 
ben” is notorious the world over. 

Here is the world’s greatest chemical 
trust—the one that gave to the murderous 
Hitler the technical know-how he needed. 
The one whose branches, spread throughout 
the world, constituted the greatest network 
for economic espionage ever seen. The one 
that was able to keep from us the secrets of 
synthetic rubber, among other things, when 
we needed that knowledge for our war effort. 
And the same one—I. G. Farben—that 
ordered destroyed—and the orders were car- 
ried out—a nitrocellulose plant located at 
Afton Lake, N. Y. Nitrocellulose is the basis 
of high explosives, and the plant was de- 
stroyed—on orders from Germany—at the 
time Hitler started his invasion of Europe. 
It took us 2 years to replace that destroyed 
potential of war production. 

These are the type of people a return of 
the property would aid—these and their 
fronts—not the little man, the little Ger- 
man, for whom it may be possible to gen- 
erate some sympathy, but the big business 
tycoons and the international financial 
brigands. 

That brings me to the next point—the 
windfall, bonus, or gift—call it what you 
will—that would be involved in a return of 
the property, and this is the most conipelling 
argument of all against the proposed return. 

When these properties were seized, they 
were much smaller than they are today, both 
in size and in value. 
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Their increased values all were brought 
about by American management backed by 
American labor and American know-how. 

Let’s look at just a few of them—increase 
in value since 1942: General Aniline and 
Film Corp., from $35 million to $106 million. 
Schering Corp., from $1,300,000 to its sales 
price of $30 million. Spur Distributing Co., 
from $1 million to $3,300,000. Karl Lieb- 
erknecht, from $365,000 to $6,500,000. 

These are just a few. The increased value 
of all the properties--this windfall, bonus, 
or what have you—is close to $200 million. 
Of all the giveaways this is the most flagrant 
and unjustified. You may wish to be a party 
to such an outrage, Mr. Chairman, but I hope 
you will excuse me. : 

Let us go to the next point. 

It is the plan of the United States and its 
allies, solemnized by international agree- 
ments and treaties to not only keep this 
enemy property, but to try and make sure 
that it would never again fall into enemy 
hands. 

In World War I, the then Custodian, 
after he had sold the German Bosch prop- 
erties to citizens of our country, proudly an- 
nounced that never again would this com- 
pany fall into alien hands. Within a very 
few years, however, Robert Bosch, of Ger- 
many, had regained ownership of the corpor- 
ation. The American purchasers had resold 
the firm to its original owners. 

Came World War II, and Bosch property 
was again vested in our Alien Property Cus- 
todian. It was sold again in 1948, but this 
time in order to forestall a return to alien 
ownership, the certificate of incorporation 
was amended so as to restrict the ownership 
of the stock to American nationals. 

The same thing was done when Schering 
Corp. was sold. This technique was applied 
in other sales. 

Our Government believed that these com- 
panies should move into the American 
economy, and stay there. 

That is one of the basic purposes of my 
bill, H. R. 80, to sell these companies into 
our economy. And they should be kept 
there. 

All this leads me to my last point. One 
that involves the security of our Nation, and 
should be of paramount importance in your 
consideration. 

Let us use but one example—General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. 

This is the major holding of our Alien 
Property Custodian, the largest single repara- 
tion we have, and the greatest I. G. Farben 
property taken from our former enemies by 
any allied custodian. This company has two 
of its principal plants in my district, as I 
have said, and consequently I am greatly 
interested in it, as well as the entire alien 
property problem. 

This company has many secret processes 
that today are part of our defense effort. 
Some of them are so secret that it would be 
dangerous to even apply for a patent, and 
thereby risk exposure. It is working closeiy 
with our Government and the Department 
of Defense. 

This property was vested from a Swiss 
corporation, now loud in its protestations 
of neutrality and innocence. The Depart- 
ment of Justice says that this Swiss claim- 
ant was and is a cloak for I. G. Farben of 
Germany. 

The reluctance of the Swiss to come to 
issue and trial of this question, and they 
brought suit in 1947 for return of the prop- 
erty, would indicate there is more here than 
meets the eye. 

Now we know the Germans are expert at 
cloaking or hiding their external assets. We 
learned that in two world wars. They want 
this company with its treasure trove of dol- 
lars and know-how—American-developed 
know-how and American dollar earnings. 

Representatives of the Swiss cloak deny 
this, and have even testified they want to 
“Americanize” the company, that they will 
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sell it to Americans, but only after it is 
first returned to them. 

Now if this were true, all they would have 
to do is to stipulate with the Department 
of Justice so as to allow our Government to 
make the sale. The lawsuit would then con- 
tinue for the money resulting from such a 
sale. This is just what my bill would allow. 

The Department of Justice conducts these 
sales in public to the highest qualified bid- 
der. It has done so for years, and the sales 
have been successful. In this way, the re- 
tention of this great corporation by Ameri- 
can owners could be made certain. 

But no—the Swiss cloak won’t agree to 
this. They want General Aniline back in 
their hands and what they will do with it 
mo one can be sure. 

They, by this stand, obviously want more 
than money. 

Mr. Chairman, this problem has beset the 
Congress for many years since World War II. 
It is saturated with cross currents of con- 
flicting interests, pressures, influences, and 
lobbyists. It is time to have it settled with 
finality. Both Democratic and Republican 
administrations have endorsed the provisions 
of H. R. 80—it has no partisan conflict. 
I urge that you make possible prompt 
action by the Congress at this session by 
reporting favorably H. R. 80, or some Dill 
of similar nature and purpose. Thank you 
for your attention and consideration of these 
views. 





Sell Enemy Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement filed by 
my colleague, Representative Leo W. 
O’Brien, before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, April 30, 
1956, in support of his bill, H. R. 3608, and 
similar bills which would allow the At- 
torney General to sell vested enemy as- 
sets seized during World War II: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I, too, am very glad to have this op- 
portunity to appear here today and say.a few 
words in behalf of my bill, H. R. 3608, which 
is identicat to that I introduced in the 83d 
Congress (H. R. 5896) and pertaining to the 
same subject, the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. 

This resolution is also identical with that 
of my distinguished colleague, also from New 
York, Congressman COLE. 

Like him, I have the sincere hope that this 
legislation will be acted upon by this com- 
mittee. 

I believe that our Government should be 
relieved of the very heavy burden, and duty, 
of operating the industries seized as repara- 
tions from our former enemies, Germany 
and Japan, during World War II. 

If there is litigation involved, then let this 
matter be settled by our courts. I trust and 
believe in, and I am sure you do, too, our 
system of jurisprudence. 

My colleague, Congressman Core, has in 
detail explained the ramifications of the 
vested property subject. He has described 
the errors we made following World War I. 

I say, let’s not do that again. 
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In brief, I most sincerely subscribe to the 
remarks of Representative CoLs for the good 
of this country. 

I am more than generally acquainted with 
the subject before this committee. As you 
know, the most important and largest vested 
property—or single seizure involved here— 
is the General Aniline & Film Corp. One of 
its very main manufacturing operations, or 
plants—the oldest dye manufacturing plant 
in this country—is located in my district— 
the Albany, N. Y., area. 

Our Government retains it as an I. G. 
Farben cartel holding—a former enemy pos- 
session located in the United States. 

A Swiss corporation, known as I. G. Chemie 
but more generally referred to as Interhan- 
del, has sued this Government for its return. 
This they have the right to do. 

But as I understand it, they are close to 
losing this lawsuit in the American courts— 
after an 8-year fight. The suit was dismissed, 
and with prejudice, by the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
unanimously. This was for failure to pro- 
duce required documents on the court’s or- 
der. However, and in spite of 8 years of liti- 
gation, the court gave the Swiss corporation 
another 6 months’ grace in which to produce 
these documents to prove ownership. An 
appeal was made to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which refused—unanimously— 
to hear the case. May I say here that time 
continues to drag on, and that the same 
documents, awaited for more than 8 years 
now, are still awaited. 

Now, here is an interesting point which I 
would like to bring to the attention of this 
committee. The Swiss firm, I. G. Chemie or 
Interhandel, lays claim that under the laws 
of its country, Switzerland, it cannot obtain 
release of the necessary documents to con- 
clusively establish ownership. Yet, on the 
other hand, they are the plaintiff seeking the 
protection of our courts. 

Our Department of Justice will tell you, 
if you ask, that when its lawyers visited 
Switzerland under court order to inspect the 
documents claimed to be held by I. G. 
Chemie, or Interhandel, that the Swiss Gov- 
ernment immediately seized these documents 
and has kept them under lock and key ever 
since. 

Such an order was also given to the at- 
torneys for I. G. Chemie or Interhandel here 
in the United States, and our Department of 
Justice opened its files to them. 

I think this an important point for the 
consideration of this commmittee and one 
to bear in mind. 

I also think that this incident tends to 
set the scene for what has been going on now 
for some time on this subject—the pressure 
for return for these properties—and as ex- 
emplified by Chancellor Adenauer’s request 
for return of the properties just 2 years after 
he signed an agreement that the United 
States shall retain these vestings as our only 
reparations of World War II. 

On another interesting point, the Swiss 
newspapers—comparable to our own daily 
financial publications, have reported expen- 
ditures by I. G. Chemie, or Interhandel, of 
over $400,000 in 1954 and around $350,000 in 
1955 for the lawsuit and attorney fees in 
the United States. 

This, of course, is the action to gain re- 
turn of the General Aniline & Film Corp. 
This is a little over $750,000 in only 2 years. 
This, mind you, is for only 2 years and the 
claimant, I. G. Chemie, or Interhandel, filed 
its suit against this Government around 8 
years or so ago. I wonder how much their 
total bill is now, overall, in this particular 
case? 

I cite these figures without any insinua- 
tions of wrongdoing in any way. They are 
large enough, however, to be given consid- 
eration by this commmittee. 
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I might add that the articles, appearing in 
the Swiss financial newspapers, were con- 
nected with complaints by stockholders of 
Interhandel. And complaints which inquired 
as to where these funds were spent. The ar- 
ticles I have read merely gave totals with- 
out a breakdown of expenditures. 

May I leave these thoughts with you as I 
think they should be given consideration. 

In conclusion, I believe that this problem 
should be disposed of as quickly as possible— 
for economical reasons to this Government, 
and I sincerely believe there is every fairness 
in my bill and/or that of Congressman COLE’s 
which will expedite this matter and still 
leave the door open to a legitimate and quali- 
fied claimant who is not a former enemy. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appear- 
ing here today. I hope that you will con- 
sider my remarks as part of the record of this 
hearing. 





Amends in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
May 7, 1956: 

AMENDS IN POLAND 


As part of its de-Stalinization program, 
the Red regime at Warsaw has now an- 
nounced that it intends to restore pensions 
and honors to the survivors of the non-Com- 
munist Polish Home Army. In effect, this 
means that some amends are at last going to 
be made for one of the blackest and most 
ignoble of Soviet deeds in the Second World 
War. 

For the Polish Home Army was that brave 
force of resistance fighters who in 1944 staged 
a great uprising against the Nazi occupiers 
of Warsaw. They did this on the assump- 
tion—backed by Moscow’s radio broadcasts— 
that they would have help from the massive 
Soviet military might that was then idly de- 
ployed within a stone’s throw of the city. 
But their appeals for aid went unanswered, 
except for what little the faraway Western 
allies could send them by air. As for Sta- 
lin’s Russia, it deliberately turned a deaf 
ear to them, callously letting them be crushed 
by Hitler’s troops—and it did so for a brutally 
Machiavellian political reason. 

The reason was simply this: That Stalin 
had already worked out his plan to convert 
Poland into an enslaved Red statellite coun- 
try when the peace came, and so he saw to 
it that the heroic non-Communist home 
army was decimated to keeping with that 
plan. Moreover, in the postwar period, he 
and his henchmen in Warsaw siezed, de- 
ported and jailed many of the officers and 
men of that army, and through all the years 
that have since passed these patriots, to- 
gether with their families, have been treated 
as “enemies of the people.” There have 
been few baser acts in modern history. 

But now, according to the Warsaw Reds, 
this great wrong is to be righted. It cannot 
be righted, of course, although the mere fact 
that it has been acknowledged, and that 
compensatory action is to be taken, should 
be of some comfort to the victims. As for 
the overwhelming majority of the Polish 
people, they bitterly remember the evil done 
their Home Army and they will not be satis- 
fied until the overall crime of their forced 
communization is wiped out and their coun- 
try made free again. 
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1956 
NATO Expansion Urged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN , 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following: article from 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of May 5, 


1956: 
On ForeIGN Po.ticy: NATO EXPANSION 
URGED 


(By E. F. Tompkins) 


This week, Secretary of State Dulles at- 
tended in Paris a Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
at NATO. 

Last week, he announced that he would 
have in his portfolio some ideas to expand 
NATO into wider fields and activities. 

“The North Atlantic Treaty Organization,” 
Mr. Dulles said, “already serves as an indis- 
pensable instrument of the Atlantic commu- 
nity. But the time has come, I believe, to 
consider whether its Organization does not 
need to be further developed.” 

The suggested venture calls for skeptical 
scrutiny. . 

Mr. Dulles observed that organizations 
like NATO are of two kinds—those that have 
a temporary function, which are allowed nor- 
mally to lapse, and those that expand and 
endure. 

NATO was set up for emergency service— 
as @ rampart against Communist aggres- 
sion—and was obviously intended to expire 
when its work should be done, 


FOR GROWING NATO 


But, when Secretary Dulles said: 

“We believe that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ought to be in the class of 
organizations which grow rather than those 
which dry up because they were only de- 
signed to serve a limited purpose which may 
in due course be fulfilled.” 

Here was an expression of the bureaucratic 
mind. In international affairs, as in do- 
mestic politics, when an agency has been 
established, they who operate it or subsist 
on its patronage acquire a vested interest 
in it. 

Their interest impels them to keep the 
agency alive and to make it grow, even when 
it is no longer useful. New agencies are 
constantly created, but old agencies are sel- 
dom permitted to die, or even to remain 
static. 

MORE BUREAUCRACIES 

This is a recognized law that explains the 
proliferation of bureaucracies at home and 
abroad. The State Department, accordingly, 


wants NATO to be a perpetual bureaucracy 


as well as a growing one, 

Mr. Dulles said: 

“The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
-* * * in its own distinctive way contains 
the possibilities of great development. It 
was, to be sure, conceived primarily as a 
military alliance * * * but the organization 
can and should be more.” 

Now, in what respects? Mr. Dulles was 
asked if political and economic possibilities 
were not the only means whereby NATO 
could be made to grow. 

The Secretary of State solemnly replied: 
“I would say we are thinking on both.” 

Moreover, the Secretary specifically ob- 
served that a revised NATO need not be 
confined to its present geographical region. 
Thus the new NATO concept clearly emerges. 

ATLANTIC UNION PLAN 

Consciously or not, Secretary Dulles has 
taken to Paris the Atlantic Union plan to 
institute world government by enlarging and 
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extending the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. 

For several years, the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee has been futilely backing a congres- 
sional resolution to support its plan. 

If the State Department, operating 
through NATO, can put life into the scheme, 
much time—and many tax-exempt contribu- 
— be saved for the international- 
Sts. 





Results and Prestige 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the REcorpD an 
editorial, entitled “Results and Prestige,” 
which appeared in the Manhattan 
(Kans.) Mercury under date of April 20, 
1956. 

Written by the editor of that news- 
paper, Mr. Bill Colvin, the editorial clear- 
ly indicates that the conduct of interna- 
tional relations is the concern of every- 
one; and that only through the efforts of 
representative mediation can national 
differences be peacefully adjusted. The 
United Nations organization merits fair, 
but yet constructive, analysis by all citi- 
zens when we consider the general good 
which can be achieved through its desig- 
nated objectives. 

The editorial, which follows, cites an 
example of what can be achieved: 

RESULTS AND PRESTIGE 

International agreements being what they 
are worth on the world market today an all- 
out, tickertape, Fifth Avenue parade may 
not be in order for the pact brought about 
between Egypt and Israel. 

Nevertheless, and acknowledging that those 
peoples have previously framed near-worth- 
less agreements, the cease-fire that Dag Ham- 
marskjold has effected should elicit hosan- 
nas, congratulations and definite sighs of 
relief in the Western World. 

All is not solved in the cease-fire. The 
U. N. secretary-general has his work cut out 
for him yet. And considering the bloody his- 
tory of the area extending far into early 
biblical days there is no assurance of perma- 
nency if, as and when Dag bats 1,000 per- 
cent. 

But for the moment, in light of the dark 
prospects of war just recently, Hammarskjold 
brightened things considerably. 

In so doing he has not only caused the free 
nations to breath easier but he has made 
a new convincing argument for the United 
Nations as an instrument of peace without 
armed enforcement. 





Congratulations to All in A-Test 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as one 
vitally interested in our civil-defense 
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program, I wish to join in the tribute 
paid to the people of New Jersey in the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the May 3 issue of the Newark Star- 
Ledger: 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ALL IN A-TEST 


New Jersey’s civil defense officials, and 
most particularly, the public, deserve a big 
bouquet for their part in Tuesday night's 
statewide “Operation May Day” test. 

Every community in the State responded 
to the “Red alert’’ by setting off its warning 
sirens and the response of the public in all 
areas was generally described as excellent. 

Of course, there were a few isolated in- 
stances of public indifference that must be 
expected in any large scale maneuver involv- 
ing all the people of a populous State. But 
the test as a whole was a great success and 
congratulations are due all around. 





The Parris Island Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Thursday, 
May 3, 1956, in which the newspaper 
discusses and comments on the recent 
tragedy that occurred at the marine base 
at Parris Island: 

THe Parris ISLAND REPORT 


The Parris Island tragedy of Sunday night, 
April 8, in which six Marine recruits were 
marched to their deaths by drowning in a 
tidewater creek created nationwide grief and 
indignation. It required unsparing investi- 
gation, complete candor as to any top-level 
official laxity, and reforms that would not 
undermine the basic methods that make 
Marines about the best fighting men in the 
world. These demands seem to have been 
fully met in the report of the court of in- 
quiry and the accompanying statement of 
larger scope by the corps Commandant, Gen. 
Randolph McC. Pate. 

The court finds—and this is a charge that 
awaits the process of proof and rebuttal in 
the general court-martial ordered—“that 
Staff Sergeant McKeon at the time he 
marched his platoon into Ribbon Creek was 
under the influence of alcohol to an un- 
known degree.” It asserts that he drank 
vodka in the morning, afternoon, and early 
evening of that day while on duty as drill 
instructor. This charge, if true, helps to 
explain what the public found incompre- 
hensible in the strange behavior of the 
leader of this death march. 

Other findings of fact as to Sergeant Mc- 
Keon will be read in relation to this central 
charge: he knew that some members of his 
platoon could not swim; he was quoted as 
saying that “those who couldn’t swim would 
drown”; he “took no measures to insure that 
the water area in which he was about to lead 
his platoon (as a punitive act) was safe to 
enter.” 

But, not imposing upon the admiration 
and gratitude the American people feel for 
the Marines, General Pate did not retreat 
from the question whether there was some- 
thing wrong at Parris Island besides Ser- 
geant McKeon. He straightforwardly admit- 
ted there was. Senseless acts in the nature 
of hazing occurred occasionally in Marine 
training. Since World War II practices had 
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crept into the handling of recruits that were 
not only unnecessary but also did not com- 
port with the dignity of the individual or 
his self-respect. Rare in the past, these had 
increased somewhat in recent years because 
of lack of mature judgment on the part of 
a certain few drill instructors. 

So, declining to limit the issue to an inex- 
perienced drill sergeant, and acknowledging 
that the Marine Corps itself was on trial, 
General Pate reorganizes training and com- 
mand, lays down new lines of more exacting 
supervision and monitoring by officers, and 
promises to “preserve the best features of 
the present system, eradicate any existing de- 
ficiencies, and prevent others from occurring 

* 4m the future.” Actual training of recruits 
will remain with the same men who give 
them orders in battle, “the men who are the 
backbone of our corps, the noncommissioned 
officers.” On this essential he does not yield. 

General Pate has dealt with this tragic in- 
cident in a spirit of compassion, firmness but 
commonsense that does not lose sight of the 
fundamentals. One bad day at Parris Island 
shocked the Nation, but that Nation cannot 
forget those countless other days far back 
into the past when word that the Marines 
had landed lifted the hearts of fighting men 
and the people back home who knew that 
grueling training guaranteed victory over a 
cruel enemy, shortened wars and saved Amer- 
ican lives. 





Disabled American Veterans Endorse Ex- 
tension of GI Home Loan Guaranty 
Program and Principle of H. R. 10469 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, exten- 
sion of the GI home loan guaranty pro- 
gram must become reality in this session 
of Congress. It is now due to expire 
July 25, 1957. 

This portion of the Serviceman’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 has not burdened 
the American taxpayer. It instead has 
been to a large degree self-supporting. 
It has enabled the World War II veteran 
to become an integral part of his com- 
munity through becoming a homeowner. 
Owning our own home was a privilege 
that only a limited few Americans could 
take advantage of prior to the enactment 
of this act. Through the act’s home- 
loan guaranty provisions millions of vet- 
erans—yes, millions—now can say that 
they, too, own a small part of these great 
United States. 

I ask you, What better could we do 
than to offer and allow our veterans an 
opportunity to own their own plot of land 
and their own home? 

Is it too much to ask that we give them 
nothing other than an opportunity to 
purchase a home by merely guaranteeing 
their loan? I am sure that there are 
none who would or could objectively ob- 
ject to the granting of this consideration 
to our veterans. 

Some 11 million veterans have not yet 
used their entitlement. Others have used 
only a part and still have a portion of 
their benefit remaining. Many of these 
World War II veterans are just now 
reaching the age and stage of financial 
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responsibility where they can profitably 
afford to become homeowners. 

Should we now take away their oppor- 
tunity to purchase a home under the 
terms of this act merely because they 
have not yet reached this state? I think 
not. 

Instead, I believe we should extend this 
proven program now, in this session of 
Congress. Let us allow ample time for 
these other millions of veterans to ade- 
quately prepare themselves so that they, 
too, can join in owning their own small 
part of America. 

A bill I introduced April 12, 1956, will 
accomplish this. It provides for a grad- 
ual termination of the program over a 
maximum period of 3 years from the 
present expiration date July 25, 1957, by 
allowing a 1-month extension for each 2 
months of active World War II service. 
It goes one step further and provides all 
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This bill would grant a total of $7,500,000 
a year for 5 years to States matching the 
grants. The objective is to bring books and 
other library services to rural families who 
have none at all, and to improve library 
services for an additional 53 million Ameri- 
cans whose libraries are inadequate. The 
States and localities will have complete au- 
thority under the program established by 
the bill. 

In the great cities we are accustomed to 
impressive library service. Our cousins in 
the villages and on the farms are entitled 
to it too. This legislation would stimulate 
the extension services of the various States 
and the regional cooperative services based 
on metropolitan centers. The funds pro- 
posed are modest, the period limited. It is 
believed that local communities in rural 
areas, having tasted the advantages of good 
libraries, would then wish to continue the 
services with local and State funds. 

The free public library is a vital symbol 
of educational opportunity, and it is to be 
hoped that Congress will pass H. R. 2840. 


disabled World War II veterans with an - 


extension of 3 full years. 

Maj. Omer W. Clark, of the Disabled 
American Veterans, has written me a let- 
ter wherein he states that his organiza- 
tion would endorse any reasonable ex- 
tension of the GI home loan guaranty 
program and that H. R. 10469 definitely 
falls in this category. The letter follows: 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FasceLt: The provisions of H. R. 
10469, the bill which you introduced to 
amend section 500 of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 to provide an addi- 
tional period for World War II veterans to 
obtain guaranteed loans have been consid- 
ered together with the information con- 
tained in the reprints of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record concerning your reasons for believing 
that this is desirable legislation. There 
has also been noted H. R. 10884, a bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Murray of Illinois, on the 
same general subject but somewhat different 
in its time provisions. 

It is my opinion that the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans is definitely desirous of seeing 
that otherwise eligible veterans are enabled 
to obtain guaranteed loans after the present 
deadline of July 25, 1957, and to that end 
should be recorded as favoring any reason- 
able proposed legislation seeking to extend 
the time limit. The bill you have intro- 
duced is definitely in this category. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omer W. CLARE, 
Director of Legislation. 





Library Services Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the New York Times, New York, 
N. Y., Saturday, May 5, 1956, entitled 
“Library Service Bill’: 

The library services bill, H. R. 2840, is 
now before the House. The list of sponsors 
is bipartisan. 





Attorney Charles J. Rozmarek’s Warning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader-Evening 
News of Wednesday, May 2, 1956, in 
which the newspaper comments on the 
address of Charles J. Rozmarek, presi- 
dent of the Polish-American Congress, 
who recently spoke in Wilkes-Barre: 

Mr. ROZMAREK’S WARNING 


Two paragraphs in the address of Charles 
J. Rozmarek, president of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress, at a dinner meeting in Wilkes- 
Barre under auspices of the northeastern 
Pennsylvania division, should be called to the 
attention of Government officials in Wash- 
ington for their guidance. These are the 
ones we have in mind: 

“Anyone who thinks that the destruction 
of Stalin as a demigod by the present Red 
rulers marks a basic change in So- 
viet policy, reveals an appalling ignorance 
of the true nature of communism. Aggres- 
sion, slavery, subversion, and world conquest 
form the very basis of communism. 

“Those who govern Russia today denounce 
Stalin, so that the blame for all the bloody 
Red crimes of the past, in whose guilt they 
share, would fall on the head of Stalin alone. 
They know that their rehabilitation in world 
opinion would help to relax our guard.” 

In 1944, Attorney Rozmarek and his asso- 
ciates in the Polish-American Congress 
warned the Government not to place any 
trust in Communist promises. The tragic 
results of the Government’s failure to heed 
this advice long have been apparent. 

The 1956 warning is no less important. At- 
torney Rozmarek has been in the forefront 
of the fight against communism 2 decades, 
and he has learned a great deal about the 
workings of the system in a key post that 
has given him access to information and 
practices on an international scale. He has 
dealt directly with the victims of commu- 
nism, and he knows, from bitter and costly 
experience, how it operates. There is no 
guesswork in his views. 

The Reds are past masters at deception and 
treachery. The record is replete with evi- 
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dence of their duplicity. Not one positive 
step has been taken by them recently to lend 
substance to their smiles and honeyed words, 
so we must assume their objective remains 
the same. 

America cannot afford to make the same 
mistake twice. It might be fatal. That is 
why Attorney Rozmarek’s warning should 
not be taken lightly. 





Nationalism or Internationalism 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of May 7,1956: 
NATIONALISM OR INTERNATIONALISM?—WILL 

NATO CEASE AS MILITARY COALITION AND 

BECOME POLITICAL-ECONOMIC AGENCY? 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The dwindling group of conservative Re- 
publicans in the Senate is seriously worried 
over the planned transformation of NATO 
from a military coalition to an international 
political-economic agency. 

They say frankly in Senate cloakrooms that 
this is definitely a preliminary step toward 
an Atlantic Union and eventually toward 
world government. This is what the extrem- 
ist internationalists in this country have 
been advocating for some time as the only 
solution for permanent peace. 

Despite assurances given them by the State 
Department spokesmen that nothing of the 
sort is in Secretary Dulles’ mind and that a 
rectification of NATO has become necessary 
because of changing world conditions, they 
continue to look askance at the activities of 
the NATO foreign ministers in Paris. 

At this time it is still difficult to see how 
Congress, regardless of its subservience to the 
wishes of the executive branch on foreign 
policy, could agree to abandon its right of 
control over the distribution of taxpayers’ 
funds in favor of an international agency. 

This would mean abandonment of our sov- 
ereignty. But the conservative Senators (and 
the suspicions of the Republicans are shared 
by some Democrats) feel that in its drive to 
end the cold war and assure what optimists 
believe to be peace in our time, the adminis- 
tration might be prepared to go far to reach 
that goal. 

These Senators see considerable signifi- 
cance in the fact that Secretary Dulles 
spurned only last March the suggestion of 
Italy’s President Giovanni Gronchi for 
changing the NATO’s face and transforming 
it from a military into an economic and po- 
litical organization, 

The concept was not that of President 
Gronchi alone. It was hatched in Rome and 
Paris as a means to obtain further economic 
support from American appropriations ear- 
marked for military defense. 

The idea was to aid underdeveloped re- 
gions in NATO areas. The French hoped to 
reduce tension in North Africa and also in 
their central African empire without heavy 
expense to their own taxpayers who were al- 
ready balking at the existing small levies. 

Paris had already suggested Morocco and 
Tunisia be made members of NATO. The 
Italians hoped to spend the thus-diverted 
NATO fund for relief in southern Italy— 
without raising taxes on the prosperous in- 
dustrialists in northern Italy. 
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These facts were known to the adminis- 
tration and are believed to be responsible for 
Mr. Dulles turning down Mr. Gronchi’s trial 
balloon. 

The evident flop of NATO as a military 
coalition necessitated, in the minds of some 
of our policy makers, a change of strategy 
to prevent a serious disillusionment of the 
American people who have spent tens of 
billions to erect what was described to them 
as a “wall against further Soviet expansion.” 

It is at this juncture that the believers in 
One World were able to press their case 
subtly. What happened behind closed doors 
in the councils of the administration is lit- 
tle known. But the fact remains that Mr. 
Dulles changed his tune. He is now dis- 
cussing in Paris the Italian-French proposal 
and the form under which they could be pre- 
sented to Congress and be made acceptable. 

What worries our Senators is that nation- 
alism is stronger today in Europe and. Asia 
than ever before. It is only in the United 
States that internationalism is cherished 
particularly by a small but powerful minor- 
ity of so-called intellectuals who have for 
years branded nationalism as jingoism and 
isolationism. And both these, it is argued 
publicly, sow the seeds of discord in the 
world and are responsible for the precarious 
conditions in which we live. 

These arguments have an impact on the 
American people who are highly prosperous 
and hope to remain so by agreeing to peace 
at any price. 

Thus while the rest of the world, without 
exception, has become in recent years 
strongly nationalistic, there is a drive to 
convince the American people that the path 
of internationalism will lead to a lasting and 
permanent peace. 

International relations are a two-way 
street, although for the last 10 years they 
seem to have been a one-way avenue in 
which we were the givers and our allies, or 
so-called allies, were the receivers. - 

The danger of the new policy, as the con- 
servatives see it, is that we are going into a 
blind alley. In the demands of our allies 
in continental Europe our policymakers see 
the dawn of a@ new great era of unity and 
brotherhood of all nations (eventually in- 
cluding the Communists whose avowed aim 
is to destroy us). 

But our allies who proposed the present 
scheme are prompted by only two objectives: 
to desist from further defense preparations 
and expenditures and use the American tax- 
payers’ money for their own purpose. 





Durham Believes Richard Nixon Will Help 
Ike Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that the information ob- 
tained by the Inquiring Reporter is es- 
pecially revealing when you consider 
that the information comes from Dur- 
ham, N. C.; and the following column is 
by the Inquiring Reporter from the Dur- 
ham Sun in the May 4, 1956, issue: 
DurHAM BELIEvEs RicHaRD NIXON WILL HELP 

Ike CAMPAIGN 

Today’s question: As a running mate, do 
you think Nixon will help—or hinder— 
Eisenhower's chances? 
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All five of the persons questioned on to- 
day’s topic said that Nrxon will help Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his efforts to stay in the 
White House. 

Today’s question was submitted by John E. 
Allgood, 2020 Wa Wa Avenue, to whom the 
Durham Sun has forwarded $1. The Sun will 
pay $1 for each question used. 

The answers: 

B. J. Ross, 2607 Cascadilla St., salesman: 
“Personally, I think Nrxon will help Eisen- 
hower. He has proven to be a good man 
already and the voters will keep that in mind. 
I think Mr. Nixon has served his country 
well and, for that reason, will give Eisen- 
hower a boost.” 

Zack Downey, 3029 University Drive, con- 
struction worker: “Mr. NIxon will help Eisen- 
hower. He has impressed many with his 
efforts thus far. Sure, he has some enemies, 
but most folks, particularly the Republicans, 
must realize that he has been a valuable 
part of the successful program carried out 
by Eisenhower’s administration.” 

Mrs. R. C. Denson, Duke Homestead Road, 
housewife: “I think he will help Mr. Eisen- 
hower. Certainly if Eisenhower didn’t feel 
that he would be an asset, he never would 
have given him the opportunity to be his 
running mate. With some effort, I think 
Eisenhower could have talked Nrxon out of 
running with him again. He didn’t. That 
indicates to me that Eisenhower himself 
must feel that Nrxon will help rather than 
hurt him in trying to remain in the White 
House.” 

R. G. Earp, Leesville Road, clerk: “Because 
he has done a good job thus far, Mr. Nixon 
will help Eisenhower. He has a good record 
as the White House’s top aid to the Presi- 
dent. There are some, naturally, who have 
tried to talk against Nrxon. That doesn’t 
worry me. Any man in his position will have 
some opposition. I think Nrxon has a pieas- 
ing way about him. He appears sincere and, 
above all, the President must think he has 
done a good job. If Eisenhower didn’t feel 
that Nixon could help him, I think he would 
have tried to plant a few roadblocks here 
and there to discourage him from running.” 

John Mabry, 408 South Miami Boulevard, 
fruit-stand attendant: “Mr. Nixon will help 
the President in his campaign. He and 
Eisenhower have formed a good combination 
thus far. There is no reason to think that 
the two will not continue to run our country 
in a good manner. I think the President 
trusts Nrxon and realizes what a good man 
he is. With Eisenhower's confidence in him, 
NrIxon can do nothing but help the President 
win again.” 





Petition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a petition that I have received 
from some of my good constituents from 
the city and county of Denver, 

The petition is as follows: 

We, the undersigned, voters of your dis- 
trict, wish to express our approval of the 
following bills, and respectfully urge you to 
do all in your power to see that they are 
passed: H. R. 7922, H. R. 8000, H. R. 9004, 
H. R. 9331, H. R. 9902, and H. R. 9430; in 
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order to protect the rights of public safety 
and freedom from annoyance. 
Any acknowledgment can be made, with 
. regard to the petition, to the first signer. 
May M. Waller, Rosina Williams, Mabel 
Hobbs, Emma A. Livingston, Florence 
M. Brase, Jessie MacKay, Blanche 
Doughty, Mildred C. Barber, Blanche 
Burrows, Lillian F. Sullivan, Alice L. 
Welton, Mary R. Lindsey, Belle D. Ryan, 
Mrs. Mary Denter, Mrs. Hilma Gardner, 
T. H. Waller, Eva J. Walter, Margaret 
M. Kain, Denver, Colo. 


Library Services Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the sponsors of the 
library services bill, may I take this 
opportunity to thank the members of 
the Education Committee and Rules 
Committee for bringing this legislation 
to the floor. 

My constituents in Ohio’s 22d District 
are extremely fortunate in that they 
have outstandingly good library facili- 
ties, and they make good use of them. 
We are justly proud of the famous Cleve- 
land Public Library. Other Ohio cities 
like Toledo, Cincinnati, Columbus, Day- 
ton, Akron, and Youngstown have fine 
libraries, too. 

But Ohio is also an agricultural State. 
The Ohio Development and Publicity 
Commission reports that some 80 per- 
cent of Ohio’s area is still farmland 
and that Ohio stands 1lth among the 
States in agriculture. Library service 
in these rural areas is quite inadequate. 
For example: 

Libraries in 1 county—Adams—re- 
ceived less than 11 cents per capita to 
operate their service in 1954. The com- 
bined income of the 2 libraries in this 
county was $2,300. 

Another—Morrow—received 18 cents 
per capita. Four libraries in this county 
had a combined income of $3,150. 

Libraries in 15 counties in Ohio re- 
reived less than 50 cents per capita to 
operate their service in 1954. 

Libraries in 29 counties received be- 
tween 50 cents and 99 cents for service 
in the same year. 

Thus exactly half of Ohio’s 88 coun- 
ties were getting less—and many much 
less—than a dollar per capita for library 
service. The amount of money required 
for minimum library service has been 
established by the American Library As- 
sociation as $1.50 per capita. This 
standard was established in 1948 and 
does not take into account the inflation 
of the last 8 years. 

Ninety-nine of the 271 public libraries 
in Ohio received less than $7,000 as an 
operating budget in 1954. That amount 
is not enough to hire one librarian, rent 
space, pay for heat and light, and have 
money left over to buy an adequate sup- 
ply of books. 
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A survey by the Ohio State Library 
showed 850,000 residents of the State 
with inadequate service. 

Mr. Speaker, libraries in my district 
will receive none of this money since the 
program is limited to communities with 
less than 10,000 population. But I am 
happy to support this legislation in the 
interest of hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens of my State, in addition to some 27 
million people throughout this country, 
who are without access to modern 
library services. 

I urge that favorable action be taken 
on this library services bill. 


Self-Help Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following recent edi- 
torial from the New York Times in which 
the newspaper comments on President 
Eisenhower's foreign-aid message to 
Congress: 

Se_r-HeLp ABROAD 

When President Eisenhower sent his for- 
eign aid message to Congress more than a 
month ago he described the program as “in- 
dispensable to the security of every Ameri- 
can citizen.” That, we believe, describes the 
situation in a nutshell. The authorization 
of over $4.5 billion that Congress is asked to 
approve for the next fiscal year is not a relief 
expenditure, a giveaway program or any other 
form of charitable enterprise. It is the sum 
considered necessary to insure the continu- 
ing security of the United States, apart from 
the funds—many times larger—spent direct- 
ly on our own military establishment. 

As Secretary Dulles described this “hard- 
earned taxpayers’ money,” it is part payment 
for the “national insurance policy” we have 
had to take out against potential Soviet ag- 
gression; and it ought to be considered in 
the same light as all the other defense ex- 
penditures that run to more than $40 bil- 
lion a year. The only difference is that this 
small fraction of the total is spent in various 
forms of assistance abroad. Most of it, as a 
matter of military necessity, goes for direct 
military or so-called “defense support” pur- 
poses, the latter being defined as budgetary 
and economic aid needed to enable our 
friends and allies to have the armed forces 
necessary to resist aggression. The question 
naturally arises, does the peaceful front the 
rulers of the Soviet Union are now turning 
to the wolrd mean that we can afford to let 
our guard down? To ask the question is to 
answer it. Obviously we cannot afford to do 
so, although the ostensible slackening of the 
Soviet military threat makes the temptation 
stronger every day. , 

This is where the necessity of imaginative, 
vigorous, dynamic statesmanship on the part 
of both the administration and the Congress 
comes in. Until the imperialists who rule 
Russia show by positive action that they are 
no longer interested in pushing outward the 
limits of the Russian Empire we must keep 
our defensive strength at high level, But at 
the same time we have to recognize that mili- 
tary strength is worse than useless without 
moral strength; and moral strength in very 
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large and important parts of the world—in- 
cluding the neutral areas—requires the posi- 
tive, nonmilitary kind of assistance in im- 
proving the economic and social condition of 
our fellow men, without involving them in 
political entanglements, that only one free 
nation can given to another. Some of this 
may be done, as Mr. Dulles suggested, by pri- 
vate investment; but for a long time to come 
most of it will have to be done through gov- 
ernments. It involves long-term planning; 
and the relatively small amount that the 
President has asked for this purpose can be 
but a mere beginning. 

Certainly economic-aid programs are ex- 
pensive; but to place all our faith in mere 
military aid and its concomitants is to bury 
our head in the sand and invite both moral 
and political diasaster. Both kinds of as- 
sistance are needed, and the United States 
can afford both kinds. In fact, at the 
present stage of world affairs, the United 
States cannot possibly afford not to engage 
in both Kinds, with the stress increasingly 
on the economic and social progress that 
flows naturally from a peaceful and flourish- 
ing democracy. 


Strange Inconsistencies of Americans for 
Democratic Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, as David 
Lawrence in the Washington Star of May 
7, 1956, so ably points out, among the 
group of so-called liberals who are at- 
tacking Vice President Nrxon and the 
Republican Party are leaders in the 
Americans for Democratic Action, whose 
actions are in no sense liberal. Mr. 
Lawrence’s article is as follows: 

STRANGE INCONSISTENCIES OF ADA—Ravn’s 
Part IN HucHes Case SEEN NEVER FULLY 
EXPLAINED 
There’s an old saying that “people in glass 

houses shouldn't throw stones” and it might 

be applied in one of the issues facing Adlal 

Stevenson and the group of so-called liberals 

who have been trying to smear Vice President 

NIxon with unproved charges. 

Mr. Stevenson has not said a word to the 
American people, for example, about the 
strange behavior of the chairman of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, an organ- 
ization which supported him so enthusias- 
tically in 1952 and from which group he 
drafted some of the principal advisers in his 
campaign. 

Does Mr. Stevenson approve of what the 
chairman of that group did recently in try- 
ing to get a United States Senator? Will 
Mr. Stevenson accept support from the ADA 
once more? The question is raised in the 
current issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
in an editorial that has stirred political cir- 
cles in Washington. Its full text follows: 

“Two months seems long enough to wait 
for some indication as to how the fault- 
lessly tailored members of Americans for 
Democratic Action feel about their chair- 
man, Mr. Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 

“There are good reasons to wonder. On 
February 3, one Paul H. Hughes was ac- 
quitted in a New York Federal court of two 
charges of perjury. One charge was that 
Hughes lied when he testified previously 
that he had overheard Mr. Rauh talk on 
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the telephone with Brig. Gen. Telford Tay- 
lor (retired), another ADA official, con- 
cerning arrangements to give financial as- 
sistance to Harvey Matusow, the in-and- 
out witness who recanted testimony he had 
given in several trials of Communists. The 
jury found Hughes not guilty. 

“Upon four other charges growing out of 
Hughes’ efforts to palm himself off to liberal 
groups as a former member of Senator 
McCarTtHy’s staff with important dirt to 
sell, the jury disagreed. It was testified 
that among those who fell for Hughes’ fabri- 
cations were some of the brass of the Wash- 
ington Post and Mr. Rauh of the ADA. 

“Rauh testified that he did not know that 
the Hughes material was phony although 
some of it was so preposterous that it ought 
not to have deceived even the most dedi- 
cated liberal. Hughes testified that Rauh 
knew that the material was fictitious. De- 
spite the fact that it was Rauh’s word against 
that of a confessed forger whom his own 
lawyer described as a louse, the jury could 
not reach a verdict. 

“The thing which might reasonably be 
troubling the membership of ADA is its 
chairman’s involvement in practices which 
ADA and its allies have consistently con- 
demned and which they have accused Sena- 
tor McCartHuy of employing. The ADA has 
waxed eloquent against the use of in- 
formers by the Department of Justice, but 
it seemed willing to avail itself of the serv- 
ices of a man who represented himself as 
an informer and a purloiner of documents. 

“Senator McCartuy has been a pain in the 
neck to many Americans, including so-called 
right-wingers, but the evidence in the 
Hughes trial seems to indicate that in ADA 
circles McCarthyism is not considered repre- 
hensible when practiced by dedicated lib- 
erals against reationaries and their ilk. 

“Anyway it would be enlightening to learn 
whether there are any back benchers in ADA 
who are even mildly disturbed by their chair- 
man’s carryings on. At the moment the bet- 
ting is the other way. If Mr. Rauh does not 
get a grant from the Fund for the Republic, 
invitations to give the Thomas Jefferson lec- 
tures at four Ivy League universities, and 
the applase of all right-thinking liberals, he 
has a right to be a disappointed man.” 

Some other aspects of the same question 
were discussed by Senator GOLDWATER, Re- 
publican, of Arizona, in a speech in the Sen- 
ate which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp last April 16. Senator GOLDWATER 
mentioned “the role of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in this sordid conspiracy,” 
and specifically the part played by Mr. Clay- 
ton Fritchey, deputy chairman of the com- 
mittee and editor of the Democratic Digest. 
The Arizona Senator called on candidate 
Stevenson to take a good look at the Hughes 
case, and added: 

“In all, Mr. Fritchey handed over $2,500 
to Hughes, and his friend, Joseph L. Rauh, 
Jr., of ADA, left-wing fame, tossed an addi- 
tional $8,500 in the till to keep Hughes’ im- 
agination well oiled so that the supply of 
scandalous memoranda would not dry up.” 

There are many unsolved puzzles in the 
Hughes case. Messrs. Fritchey and Rauh and 
the others who paid money to Hughes had 
a perfect right, of course, to look into the 
offerings of a man who claimed to have relia- 
ble information which, if true, would lead 
to the expulsion of Senator McCartny. But 
just why it took so many months to discover 
that Hughes was not an employee of either 
the Senate or of Senator McCartTHy, as 
Hughes claimed, and why the money was 
doled out to Hughes over so long a period 
of time has never been adequately explained. 

Nor is it clear why the Senate itself doesn’t 
take up the Hughes case. For it has a com- 
mittee especially ordered to investigate im- 
proper attempts to influence United States 
Senators. There have been Senate hearings 
on attempts indirectly to contribute to a 
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Senator's campaign fund in connection with 
legislation and lots of front-page stuff was 
developed last week about some telephone 
calls made by a couple of clerks at the White 
House as a courtesy to a lawyer who happens 
to have been campaign manager in past years 
for three prominent personalities in the Re- 
publican Party—Senator Knowland, Chief 
Justice Warren, and Vice President Nixon. 

Yet the Hughes case involves something 
that touches far more intimately the integ- 
rity of the Senate than did the episode in 
connection with the pending gas bill. For 
the Hughes case reveals, in a court of law, 
evidence that efforts were made to use sev- 
eral thousands of dollars to intimidate into 
silence or to influence in some way the 
course of action of a United States Senator 
whose speeches in fighting the Communist 
menace in America happen to have been dis- 
tasteful to political groups and organizations 
opposed .to his views. 





Facts on Our Economy Versus Eisenhower 
Peace and Prosperity Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
are being subjected to an unprecedented 
wave of “‘peace and prsoperity”’ publicity, 
all involving the claim that everything 
is wonderful and that anyone who doubts 
it is a prophet of gloom and doom. 

There are certain facts, however, that 
deserve attention. It is absurd, for ex- 
ample, to ignore the factor of Govern- 
ment spending for defense—more than 
$35 billion a year—in promoting employ- 
ment. The spending is necessary—we 
must spend for security-—but we should 
not pretend that the Federal budget is 
a@ peacetime budget. 

We should also take honest cognizance 
of the soft spots, such as lower income 
for farmers and layoffs of scores of thou- 
sands of automotive and farm-machinery 
workers. In this connection, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

SELECTIVE PROSPERITY 

Talk about prosperity is one form of pro- 
duction which is likely to keep on rising, at 
least, until early November. Therefore, we 
return to J. A. Livingston’s recent observa- 
tions on the theme. They were nonpolitical, 
businesslike, and informative. Since the 
Nation is best served by information, we 
recapitulate a few of them: 

“Despite his veto of the fixed-parity farm 
bill, President Eisenhower called for fixed 
price supports from 82.5 percent of parity up. 

“Eastern steel mills are setting new pro- 
duction records, but some steel-products 
fabricators are laying off men. Automobile 
production in the Detroit area is 20 percent 
under last year. 

“Business failures are rising and new in- 
corporations are declining. There is renewed 
pressure for higher prices. Business loans of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
are up $5 billion, or 20 percent greater than 
they were a year ago. 

“The Federal Reserve System found it nec- 
essary to raise rediscount rates, bringing the 
bank interest rate to about 4 percent. The 
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higher rediscount rate also depressed the 
bond market. Businessmen are thinking 
twice about new financing for expansion or 
to increase inventories. 

“Overall production showed a slight de- 
crease from February to March, and retail 
trade has turned sluggish.” 

Our economy displays many favorable 
aspects, and some of the weak features doubt- 
less will prove transient. Yet Mr. Living- 
ston’s observations are supported by the sub- 
stantial slump in farm equipment and auto- 
mobile sales, as reported by the New York 
Times service. Now comes the news that 
here in St. Louis construction was off $9 mil- 
lion in the first 4 months of 1956. These are 
warning signals, and only the imprudent will 
ignore them. 





The Rigid Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to present an editorial 
which I believe points up some salient 
features of our current agricultural sit- 
uation. 

This editorial appeared in the May 3 
edition of the Lynden Tribune, an out- 
standing weekly newspaper published in 
the heart of one of the finest agricul- 
tural valleys in the Nation. The pub- 
lishers of this paper are William and 
Julian Lewis, who have lived most of 
their lives in the Lynden Valley and 
know its farms and farmers. I believe 
this editorial represents the thinking of 
many people in my congressional dis- 
trict, both in and out of agriculture. 
The editorial reads as follows: 

PULL TOGETHER 


One of the reasons Uncle Sam’s agricul- 
tural program for 1956 is again being booted 
around like a football may be because the 
major farm organizations are not pulling 
together for a single working solution. 

In commenting on President Ike’s veto of 
the farm bill, Roy Battles, assistant to Na- 
tional Grange Master Herschel Newsom said: 

“The National Grange office expressed it- 
self as ‘shocked’ by the veto.” “It was not 
a perfect bill, but neither was it a bad bill. 
Congress and the administration * * * 
brought forth a mouse of an agricultural 
program for 1956 * * * President Eisen- 
hower’s veto assured that agriculture would 
draw a virtual goose egg out of this session” 
were some of the quotations from the Fri- 
day, April 27, edition of the Washington 
State Grange News. 

On the other side of the fence, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation praised Ike’s 
veto and said the bill was “utterly bad legis- 
lation.” “Higher price supports, increased 
set-aside, two- and three-price schemes, dual 
parity standards, increased payments, every 
conceivable devise to confuse and conceal 
the inescapable truth that attempts to legis- 
late prosperity into agriculture are a miser- 
able failure.” 

These two opposite views of farm legisla- 
tion leave the program as juicy bait for 
candidates for public office. It appears that 
rather than work together for a uniform 
farm program which would appeal to the 
majority of farmers, the three major farm 
organizations are themselves carrying on a 
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continuous drive for support and member- 
ship. 

In every year but one since 1947, farm in- 
come has declined. And in all these years 
until mid-1955, high rigid price supports 
were in effect. It was under such price sup- 
ports that our present farm problem devel- 
oped. In other words, if high rigid price 
supports were the answer to our problem, 
we would have no problem. In view of this, 
the road for all farm organizations to travel, 
if they sincerely wish to serve the farmers, 
is no dusty, winding trail. 

It is one of realizing that the farm popu- 
lation is going down because American agri- 
culture has been steadily producing more 
and more with fewer hands. This is the 
dream of every underdeveloped country in 
the world. Why smash this mark of ad- 
vanced technology and industry civilization 
with rigid farm supports? 





The Alaska Mental Health Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the overwhelming support for the Alaska 
mental health bill from responsible lay 
and professional authorities has been 
splendid testimony to the merits of this 
proposal. It was an especial pleasure 
to me when the Oregon Journal, one of 
our fine Portland newspapers, in its issue 
of April 22 published an editorial in sup- 
port of this bill. 

I would like at this time under unani- 
mous consent to include the Journal's 
eloquent statement in the Recorp: 

HospiTaL Bru AtTrack SENSELESS 

Strange things happen in the giddy po- 
litical whirl which surrounds Congress, but 
one of the strangest in many a day is the 
sudden appearance of a propaganda cam- 
paign against the Alaska mental hospital bill. 

For many years the Alaskans have sought 
their own mental hospital. At present, 
cases from the Territory are cared for at the 
Morningside Hospital in Portland, a private 
institution operating under contract with 
the Government. 

Alaska has no facilities and patients await- 
ing transfer here are kept in a Federal jail. 
Furthermore, Alaskans want their relatives 
in an institution which is within easy visit- 
ing distance. 

The bill, introduced by Representative 
EpirH GREEN, Democrat, of Oregon, provides 
$6,500,000 for a hospital or hospitals in the 
Territory and $6 million to be used over 10 
years for maintenance. After that the Ter- 
ritory would takeover. The bill also pro- 
vides a grant of 1 million acres of public 
land for support of the program and for a 
reciprocity program, similar to those be- 
tween States, under which stateside patients 
in Alaska could be cared for there until 
transfer and vice versa. 

It is the last two provisions which are 
causing all the furor. The opponents en- 
vision the 1 million-acre land grant as an 
American counterpart of a Siberian concen- 
tration camp for political exiles, with the 
reciprocity sections providing the machin- 
ery for such exile. 

Jessen’s Weekly, a newspaper published in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, editorially expresses com- 
plete bewilderment. Opposition, it says, 
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might have been expected from Oregon, 
which stands to lose financially, but adds 
that Oregon’s Representative GrEEN has been 
the principal proponent. 

One of the first to raise the concentration 
camp cry was the Santa Ana, Calif., Register, 
and it was picked up by such organizations 
as Merwin K. Hart’s Economic Council and 
the Minute Women. 

Oregon and other States have used grants 
of public lands for support of schools and 
no one, with the possible exception of the 
children themselves, thought they were in 
a concentration camp. 

The hospital bill has passed the House 
and had a good chance of getting through 
the Senate until the whispering campaign 
was started. 

If the bill is loosely drawn, then let 
changes be made, but the senseless charges 
as to the general intent of the bill and its 
sponsors should not be allowed to delay pas- 
sage beyond this session of Congress. 





New Deal Economic Reforms Commended 
by Eisenhower Adviser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in a 
spirit of benevolent bipartisanship to 
acknowledge that a spokesman of this 
administration apparently has acknowl- 
edged that everything we Democrats ever 
did was not necessarily wicked, social- 
istic, confused, and destructive. 

A gentleman on the staff_of the White 
House itself, Mr. Gabriel Hauge, appar- 
ently made a speech in St. Louis in which 
he paid tribute to the contributions of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal in build- 
ing strength in America. 

This is so unusual that I am glad to 
offer for the Recorp the editorial com- 
ment on Mr. Hauge’s speech from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. I commend Mr. 
Hauge’s attitude to the attention of Re- 
publican campaigners, including that fe- 
rocious campaigner of 1952 and 1954, 
Vice President Nrxon, as a model of can- 
dor and integrity they well might follow 
themselves in the months ahead. 

I offer herewith the editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

CREDIT TO GABRIEL HAvUGE 

Gabriel Hauge is President Eisenhower's 
administrative assistant for economic affairs. 
When he addressed the St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men last week he did something 
very, very few members of the Eisenhower 
administration have ever done—he gave 
credit to the immediately preceding Demo- 
cratic administrations for their good works, 
many of which benefit the country directly 
today. 


Mr. Hauge is an economist who believes _ 


strongly in free private enterprise, but this 
did not keep him from paying his respects 
to agricultural supports, deposit insurance, 
public housing, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and social security. These New Deal 
reforms and others which might be listed 
have put, as Mr. Hauge so well phrased it, 
“a floor over the pit of personal disaster.” 

What Mr. Hauge said. every other econ- 
omist in the country knows and so do the 
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politicians regardless of political affiliation. 
We commend Mr. Hague for a display of 
realism and fairness which in turn com- 
mends him. 





Dangers for the United States in the 
Middle-East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address delivered by the 
very able gentleman from Texas, the 
Honorable Omar Burteson, before the 
American Council of Judaism, Inc.: 

DANGERS FOR THE UNITED STATES IN THE 

MIpDLE-EasT CRISIS 
(By Representative Omar BuRLESON before 
the American Council for Judaism, Inc., 
12th annual conference, Chicago, Ill., April 

28, 1956) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, my fellow Americans, I am 
pleased, as I am highly honored, at the invi- 
tation you have extended me to be with you 
on this occasion. 

It gives me satisfaction to be identified 
with such men in your organization as your 
president, Clarence L. Coleman, Jr.; the 
chairman of your board, Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald; your executive vice president, Dr. Elmer 
Berger; and others. 

As a citizen of this great country, I am 
encouraged by the work, the attitude, and 
the dedication to principle of the American 
Council for Judaism. As a United States 
legislator and a member of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, I am, if anything, even more 
keenly aware of the fact that you perform a 
great work, a much-neeged service. I think 
every man and woman of your group dis- 
plays great courage in taking the position 
you do on so many questions of concern to 
all Americans. I know your task is not an 
easy one, but I am deeply impressed by the 
fact that you have willingly shouldered the 
grave responsibility of attempting to inform 
not only Americans of the Jewish faith but 
all Americans that no international move- 
ment of a political nature represents all the 
people of Jewish faith; that the national 
identification of people of Jewish faith is 
with their country of citizenship; and that 
Americans of Jewish faith are by no means 
unified behind a proposition which, according 
to certain well-known propaganda media, 
suggests American Jews need and want a 
homeland other than these United States 
with its equality for all who are its citizens. 

One could easily conclude that when 17 
organizations, commonly referred to as Jew- 
ish groups, meet in Washington for a com- 
mon purpose, they represent all the Jews of 
this country. In fact, it would appear that 
the motivation of such meetings is to give 
the impression they do represent everybody 
and that the political pressures they apply 
have virtually universal support. 

Not long ago, I was walking through the 
corridors of the Capitol of the United States 
with your Dr. Berger. We encountered a 
fellow Congressman of mine. I performed 
introductions and explained that Dr. Berger 
was connected with, and devoting his time to, 
the American Council for Judaism. “Oh, 
yes,” my colleague responded, “I have had 
a@ considerable amount of literature on the 
subject of Israel.” He, of course, had no idea 
what organization it was that had sent him 
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literature on the subject of Israel, but Dr. 
Berger and I were reasonably sure it was not 
the American Council for Judaism. 

This, however, is how it is with a great 
many people with whom I come in contact. 
Pressure groups are certainly not new in 
Washington. But pressure from so many 
different sources concentrated in one spot, 
in the manner of the Zionists, amounts to a 
tremendously powerful force. 

That is one of the reasons why it is en- 
couraging and inspiring to me to know of a 
group of Americans who will take a stand 
against this force in the face of tremendous 
opposition and unpopularity. It is some- 
thing in Washington to see a pressure group 
pressurized. That, it seems to me, is just 
what your organization had the courage to 
do when it contacted the Secretary of State 
to advise him that the 17 so-called Jewish 
organizations united to press for arms to 
Israel did not represent the views of all 
Americans of Jewish faith. 

I wonder how many of you realize the total 
impact of the work you are doing. Of course, 
you know your purpose is to inform the pub- 
lic generally that you do not subscribe to 
the idea of Jewish nationalism. But I can 
testify that you do far more than this. By 
the stand you have taken, you give courage 
to those of us in political life who are sensi- 
tive to the enormous pressures which are put 
upon us virtually every day in the year. 

The sad and bitter truth of the matter 
is that objectivity—a desire to keep an open 
mind on certain problems—runs the grave 
risk of being denounced as anti-Semitism. 
There is always the possibility of this devas- 
tating accusation being made when any of 
us in public office dare raise our voice against 
the methods of the Zionists of this country, 
or when we happen to disagree with any 
expression of the views of those who are dedi- 
cated to putting the power and influence of 
the United States at the disposal of, and for 
the furtherance of, the national aspirations 
of the Zionist State of Israel. 

My subject this evening is Dangers for 
the United States in the Middle East Crisis. 
Certainly I do not represent myself as being 
an expert on this subject. There are those 
present who could better lay claim to such a 
qualification. 

The claim I make for myself is objectivity. 
I can further assure you that I feel free of 
emotion in discussing these issues which are 
obviously loaded with emotionalism. 

It seems obvious to me that before we can 
begin to understand the nature of the crisis 
which the United States faces in this most 
strategic area of the world, we must go back 
a little to the history of the problem which 
lies at the root of the trouble. 

The Middle East, for a long time the 
world's forgotten child, has come alive—al- 
most too much alive. The nationalism of the 
long-dormant Arab world is engaged in a 
bitter conflict with the nationalism of the 
State of Israel. 

Arab nationalism and the consciousness of 
the necessity for social reform are mingled 
with a deep suspicion of the West which has 
a long history of colonialism in the area. 
Not unrelated to this suspicion and no little 
part of the antagonism to Israel is the his- 
torical fact that the Zionist experiment in 
Palestine—under the Balfour Declaration— 
entered the area as part of the colonial con- 
trols imposed at the end of World War I. 

The Middle East, as you know, is of vitally 
strategic importance—oil and millions of 
people now stirring in a variety of emergent 
national revolutions make it so. Admiral 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, recently told a congressional commit- 
tee; and here I quote: 

“The importance of the Middle East to the 
free world can hardly be overestimated mil- 
itarily and economically. First, its huge oil 
reserves now supply most of the wants of 
Europe, and their loss would be disastrous. 
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Second, its geographic location is astride the 
lines of communication between West and 
East; and, third; it is only in this area that 
the Soviets have no buffer states.” 

In the Middle East lie the largest oil re- 
sources in the world—75 percent of the 
known reserves available to the free world. 
From the strategic United States airbase 
at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, which figured 
so prominently in recent headlines, the Baku 
oilfields and other important industrial cen- 
ters in the Communist world are easy targets. 

The peacetime economy of Western Eu- 
rope and of our allies there is dependent 
upon oil. And suppose, despite all of our 
efforts to wage peace, we should fail and 
find ourselves involved in a war with the 
Soviet Union. The problem of tankerage 
for oil which would be needed by our allies 
would be greatly increased if Middle East 
supply centers are lost, even assuming with- 
out argument that the supplies could be 
produced from our own sources. Further- 
more, should the Soviet Union obtain access 
to the oil concessions of the Middle East 
now controlled by our allies, such acquisi- 
tion might eliminate from the inscrutable 
calculation of the Kremlin one possible de- 
terrent to war. Such a deterrent may now 
exist in the form of insufficient petroleum 
supplies under the control of the Soviet 
Union. 

This Middle East area is important not 
only in itself, but because of the intimate 
ties of the people to struggling Arab na- 
tionalists in north Africa, to the west, and 
to the newly created Asian nations to the 
east. What is of moment in Cairo soon re- 
verberates from Marrakech, in Morocco, to 
Bandung, in Indonesia. 

The significance of the whole bloc of 
nations was dramatically illustrated at Ban- 
dung only about a year ago. If any of us 
are concerned with the welfare of our coun- 
try for the future—in our own lifetime or 
certainly that of our children—we must find 
the ways to help these vast numbers of 
people to understand their aspirations and 
assist in the realization of their legitimate 
hopes. 

It solves none of these problems for us 
to know that the United States has perhaps 
inherited more than it has created, of these 
annoyances and suspicions. There is little 
room in statesmanship for such rationaliz- 
ing. The task of statesmanship is to obtain 
the facts, to face them and to construct 
the road of peace upon them. 

In 1917 a hard-pressed British Government 
issued the Balfour Declaration as a war meas- 
ure in the struggle against the Central Pow- 
ers. The Balfour Declaration was a grant 
to establish—not a political state—but a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine for religious- 
minded Jews and refugees. And this grant 
was conditional: for included in the 67 words 
of the ambiguous declaration was the safe- 
guarding clause which specifically protected 
the rights of the existing Arab commu- 
nities. 

Also included in the declaration was a 
general prohibition against anything being 
done by the Zionists “which may prejudice 
* * * the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country.” 

As we look back on the cumulative re- 
sults of the history of Palestine, from the 
days of the declaration until now, it seems 
accurate to say that while Zionism ex- 
ploited to the full the affirmations relating 
to the ambiguous entity designated as a 
national home, no one did anything effec- 
tive about implementing either of the quali- 
fying conditions. 

At that time the Arabs constituted ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of Palestine’s popu- 
lation with the Jewish population in the 
Holy Land less than 50,000 at the turn of 
the century. The British hastened to as- 
sure the Arabs, who were rebelling against 
their Ottoman overseers, that they had no 
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intent to subjugate the Arabs to Zionist 
rule. 

Here I think it is important, for an un- 
derstanding of the present impasse, to un- 
derstand that this question of immigration 
was always the principal bone of contention. 

Zionists were more or less satisfied with 
the yardstick of economic absorptive ca- 
pacity. With this as the motivation, they 
appealed to the Jews of the world to sup- 
ply money to build a Zionist economy in 
Palestine which might support increasing 
numbers of Jewish immigrants. At the 
same time, they opposed as contrary to the 
Balfour Declaration and the later mandate, 
every effort to establish self-government in 
Palestine, while there was still an Arab ma- 
jority in the country. 

Clearly, therefore, what the Zionists 
wanted and what was the substance of their 
long-range strategy was always a state in 
Palestine which they would control. While 
they were a minority in the country they 
demanded the right of complete sovereign- 
ty in the all-important question of immi- 
gration which would eventually determine 
the political character of the country. For 
all practical purposes, they succeeded in ex- 
ercising this right. 

Furthermore, and this is important both 
as history and in terms of understanding 
the present conflict, although the Zionists 
of Palestine could not accomplish this pur- 
pose alone, they were able to do so by rea- 
son of the political mechanism they op- 
erated, first in Britain and later in the 
United States. 

In this process, the rights of the Arab 
population of Palestine were slowly whittled 
away. And, if I may say so, the increasing 
dependence of the Zionists in Palestine 
upon Jews outside for both political and 
economic support certainly blurred the 
qualification of the Balfour Declaration, 
which was intended as a safeguard against 
the involvement of non-Palestinian Jews in 
the political destiny of the Palestinian- 
Zionist undertaking. I suspect that it was 
precisely this increasing involvement of 
American Jews in a Zionist quasi-govern- 
ment in Palestine which brought about the 
creation of the American Council for 
Judaism. 

This long-range strategy of Zionism, of 
course, became apparent only with the pass- 
ing of time. The years between 1919-20 and 
1947 were characterized by a three-way con- 
flict. This was among official Zionism, which 
never lost sight of the political strategy of 
immigration, however much less official fol- 
lowers looked upon immigration as humani- 
tarian; Arab nationalists who saw the ulti- 
mate outcome of such a policy; and the Brit~ 
ish Government, charged under the man- 
date with assisting the people of the coun- 
try to reach an eventual condition of self- 
government. 

Something like halfway through this three- 
way struggle, Hitler’s rise to power confronted 
the world with as revolting and atavistic a 
chapter of savagery and brutality as any his- 
toric period has ever seen. And when the 
Hitler madness grew to the proportions of 
a threat to the whole civilized world, the 
specter of another global war confronted 
mankind. So another impasse was added 
to the long-festering Palestine problem. 
For in the very face of the need of refuge 
for as many of Europe’s Jews as could be 
saved, there arose a complicating factor— 
the necessity for the West to have a friendly— 
or at least a nonantagonistic—hinterland of 
people in the Middle East. 

British efforts to find a way out of this 
dilemma produced the campaigns of illegal 
Zionist immigration and subsequent violence 
for Palestine. 

By the spring of 1947, the British had de- 
cided to give up the ghost and place the 
Palestine controversy before the United Na- 
tions. A special session of the General As- 
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sembly was convened, an investigating com- 
mittee was sent to the troubled area, and 7 
months later the international organization 
recommended the partition of Palestine. The 
bitter struggle for votes at Lake Success was 
featured by unparalleled pressures. 

During the following spring, the United 
States reconsidered the partition plan. Re- 
ports of the National Security Council and 
the Central Intelligence Agency warned that 
the Palestine turmoil resulting from the ac- 
tions of the United Nations acutely endan- 
gered the security of the United States. A 
trusteesship for Palestine became the new 
policy. While the United Nations debate was 
in progress, on May 15, 1948, the Zionists suc- 
ceeded in setting up an independent state 
in Palestine, in territory which had been 
occupied for over 1,300 years by Arabs and 
which had not been Jewish for 2,000 years. 
Since that day, the Middle East struggle 
between the Arab and the Israeli has con- 
tinued unabated. 

Partition would never have won had it 
not been for the human factor. With the 
end of World War II, the plight of the dis- 
placed persons was pitiable. It was simple 
for the outside world, for humanitarian- 
minded Christians and Jews alike, to em- 
brace a solution which seemed to solve two 
pressing problems at the same time—that 
of the refugees and that of the form of gov- 
ernment Palestine was to assume. This is 
why so many Americans espoused the Zionist 
eause and favored the establishment of 
Israel. 

Sympathy for the plight of the displaced 
persons was an emotion which we shall cer- 
tainly never have cause to regret. But the 
support we gave to the Zionist plan for solv- 
ing this problem by creating a Zionist state 
in Palestine has cost us dearly. It seriously 


undermined for our country the priceless high 
prestige we had always enjoyed in the Middle 
East among the people there because, unlike 
the British, the French, and the Spanish, 


we had never been a colonizing power. Our 
educators and missionaries had given to 
these people an example of selfless devotion 
to their welfare; an example of democracy 
at its best. 

Tragically, this inestimable heritage of 

good will built up over the years was trans- 
formed, in a few moments, relatively speak- 
ing, by our well-meaning but ill-advised at- 
tempt to make it up to the Jews of Europe 
through aid to the Zionists in the Middle 
East. 
What we achieved instead, in the Middle 
East, was to antagonize and embitter some 
40 million people—an important part of 
the vast numbers of underdeveloped peoples 
whose friendship and support are really the 
big stakes in the East-West struggle. For 
if we, together with our allies in Western 
Europe, cannot persuade these underde- 
veloped peoples of the sincerity and integrity 
of our way of life, we—and our Western 
European allies—will some day be surround- 
ed by great, heavily populated, rich-in-nat- 
ural-resources areas of the world filled with 
suspicion and antagonism. 

And, as we have come to expect, this em- 
bitterment to which we contributed in the 
Arab world was not missed by the Kremlin. 

Disillusioned with the United States and 
the West, the Arabs were ripe for Russian 
advances. The more partial we became to 
the Zionists and the Israelis, the more the 
Arabs found themselves turning to the 
Soviets. 

We, as Americans, make a great mistake— 
or perhaps I should say we are in danger of 
compounding our past errors—if we look 
upon this Soviet advance as an occasion for 
us to choose between Israel or the Arab 
States. This would suggest we must aban- 
don one or the other. 

In my humble opinion, the only American 
way to look at the present situation is 
against the background of this historical de- 
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velopment of the problem which I have re- 
cited here in an extremely abridged, form. 
What has taken place is that, for the first 
time in about two decades, the Arab States 
think they have a great power on their 
side. We know this great power is only an- 
other—and more vicious—form of colonial- 
ism. But our knowledge of this fact is not 
enough to save the Arab world for us. We 
fear Soviet advances will not stop at simple, 
commercial deals as the Arabs believe they 
will. But our knowledge of this fact, too, 
is not enough to prevent the subversion of 
the area. 

If, as even the President of the United 
States has said, the Middle East is of great 
strategic importance to us, our national re- 
sponsibility calls for positive action and 
avoidance of further negative irritants. 
Only in this way do we stand a chance of 
seizing away from the Soviets what now 
appears to be the initiative they .have cap- 
tured in the area. 

It should be obvious to even the most par- 
tisan supporters of Israel that if the entire 
Arab world should go Communist, one cas- 
ualty of such a catastrophe would be Israel 
itself. 

Paradoxically, had we been less partial to 
Israel in the past, Israel, as well as the rest 
of the free world, might today be much more 
secure. 

I am appalled when I reflect upon the diffi- 
culty of the problems we must face if we 
are to avert the most tragic consequences in 
the Middle East. For this task we shall 
need every ounce of our insight, our finest 
diplomatic skill, and a kind of transcenden- 
tal integrity. Above all, we shall need to 
present to the world a nation united behind 
a@ policy motivated by the most unselfish, 
the most humane, the most impartial of mo- 
tives. Unless we can so present ourselves, 
especially to the protagonists in the con- 
flict, our efforts are doomed from the start. 

It is for this reason, I am sure, that the 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, said 
what he did to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last February. You will recall 
that he repeated an earlier statement ex- 
pressing the-hope that the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute be kept out of the presidential election 
campaign this year. The position of the 
Secretary of State is one with which I find 
myself in the most heartfelt agreement. 

It seems to me that so long as the question 
of United States policy for the Middle East 
continues to be a political football on the 
domestic scene we shall never arrive at any 
solution in the national interest. In this 
problem, as in all our problems of foreign 
policy, we must stick closely to the basic 
principle that differences among us cease 
at the water’s edge. It is time for all can- 
didates for public office in the United 
States—Republicans and Democrats alike— 
who have viewed this controversy as a con- 
venient means of bartering for votes to 
realize that we have been callously playing 
politics with American national security. 

When our first Secretary of Defense, James 
Forrestal, tried to get the Nation’s two po- 
litical parties to agree not to press the Middle 
East issue, he was met by rebuff and scorn. 
Mr. Forrestal was told that the Democratic 
Party would be bound to lose the advantage 
in certain States. His answer, as revealed in 
his diaries, was “It is about time that some- 
body should pay some consideration to 
whether we might not lose the United 
States.” That retort of Mr. Forrestal’s is 
more applicable today than ever. 

Those of us who sincerely desire to dem- 
onstrate our friendship for the small State 
of Israel certainly will be yielding no ground 


if we ask that as the Middle East is de- - 


bated, as it may be in election campaigns 
where our whole foreign policy is a legiti- 
mate subject for debate on a high level, 
the debate be on the issues of broad Ameri- 
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can interests in the whole area. It seems 
to me proper to ask any groups of Ameri- 
cans to assist in maintaining the debate on 
such a high level by avoiding the Kind of 
partisan pressure tactics which led even 
so strong a friend of Zionism as Mr. Tru- 
man to complain. I think to suggest such 
standards for the debate is not to impugn 
the rights of any Americans. For our 
rights entail also responsibilities. And one 
responsibility of any American who peti- 
tions his Government is to be sure he is 
doing so as a free, sovereign, American citi- 
zen. 

What I mean to say, above all, is that 
delicate negotiations which might lead to 
a just and equitable settlement of the com- 
plex problem in the Middle East can never 
be conducted against a background of bar- 
tering for a Jewish vote which I do not be- 
lieve exists; the implied acceptance of which 
I believe to be a slander upon the integrity 
and the desire of Americans of Jewish faith 
to be part and parcel of the American people. 

Among the many extremely useful things 
your organization has done, to my mind, 
have been your vigorous and repeated as- 
sertions that there is no such things as a 
Jewish vote presumably committed uncriti- 
cally to the advancement of the foreign State 
of Israel. It seems to me to be self-evident 
that Americans who happen to profess the 
religion of Judaism, do not behave any dif- 
ferently in the voting booth than do Ameri- 
cans who happen to be Baptists or those who 
happen to be Methodists, Catholics, or Lat- 
ter Day Saints. 

I hope your organization continues to 
make it clear, particularly in this most im- 
portant election campaign in which we are 
all about to become engaged, that anyone 
who says American Jews vote as a bloc to 
favor Israel slanders Jews, complicates an 
already highly complex problem for the 
United States Government and actually does 
Israel more harm than good. 

Prof. William Ernest Hocking, of Harvard, 
in a letter to the New York Herald Tribune 
on March 4 wrote; and here I quote: 

“We are again at a time when presidential 
issues are in the air, and when, as our po- 
litical life has been running, it is prudent 
for any candidate or potential candidate to 
‘speak comfortably to Jerusalem.’ I raise 
the question: What would happen if some 
presidential possibility were to speak un- 
comfortably to the present-day Jerusalem, 
in the interests of the honor and independ- 
ence of the American voter? 

“If it were suggested that votes might 
be lost, I ask, whose votes? They could be 
none but those prepared to put the interest 
of a foreign state prior to the interest of 
this country and of mankind. But can any 
candidate afford to lose them? 

“T am looking for the man who will state 
this disgraceful situation clearly to the 
American people and publicly renounce any 
such vote.” 

I make no pretense to being the man for 
whom Professor Hocking is looking. But 
here and now I am prepared to say, as s0- 
berly as I know how, that I am one of what 
I fervently hope will be an increasing num- 
ber who may seek to qualify. 

My interest in this particular aspect of 
United States foreign policy is not new. 
About 2 years ago while witnesses from 
the Department of State were testifying on 
the foreign-aid program before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, they were ques- 
tioned about the millions of dollars from 
the United States, contributed by American 
citizens in the form of bond sales and 
through the United Jewish Appeal to the 
Israeli Government. 

Mr. Arthur Z. Gardiner, then politico-eco- 
nomic advisor to the State Department’s 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs, said of these contributions, 
and I quote: 
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“Now these contributions, of course, are 
deductible for purposes of tax computation 
and they certainly have a bearing on our 
income-tax structure. How to evaluate or 
appraise that, I do not know.” 

A little later, Mr. Norman S. Paul, who 
was the State Department’s Middle East re- 
gional director, made an extremely inter- 
esting statement. Here I quote him: 

“The funds they have received through 
the United Jewish Appeal, just as the funds 
they received through these bond drives, 
have made up the pool from which they 
meet their defense as well as other require- 
ments. * * * We can trace our funds defi- 
nitely into projects and determine the com- 
modities, but I don’t think you could take 
the United Jewish Appeal contributions and 
do the same thing.” 

At this point, I said that if funds collected 
by the United Jewish Appeal were used for 
defense and for general economic develop- 
ment of Israel, they should definitely be tak- 
en into account in arriving at the question of 
what Israel needed from us. I said—and 
here I quote myself: 

“When the dollars in the barrel are stirred 
you can’t identify each, but nevertheless, 
those exempt contributions, as are the repa- 
rations payments, become available for any 
use. Why should this committee not take 
into consideration all these other contribu- 
tions when we are considering grants-in-aid 
on that basis?” 

I think of these questions our committee 
discussed 2 years ago when I notice that the 
increased armaments in the hands of Egypt 
are now being used as a sales-argument to 
raise a greatly increased quota this year for 
the United Jewish Appeal. I wonder about 
the logic, for the United States, in such a 
situation. One of the reasons Egypt turned 
to Czechoslovakia for arms was that the 
dollar cost of American arms to the Egyp- 
tians was too high. Egypt needed those 
arms to meet what, with-concern for its own 
national security, it believed to be a rising 
threat from Israel following the Gaza attack 
of February 1955. Yet we in the United 
States help make it possible for Israel to 
purchase arms with dollars imported through 
the United Jewish Appeal but not segregated 
for strictly charitable purposes. 

Soberly, earnestly, I ask those who direct 
and support such policies if they are of real, 
unqualified assistance to the United States 
at a time when our Nation’s interests are 
gravely imperiled in the Middle East. 

I am not making any accusations. I have 
little evidence of the extent—if any—to 
which the American taxpayer is without his 
knowledge or consent underwriting either 
the military power of the State of Israel or 
the pressure politics of the Zionist movement 
in the United States. I would hope, for the 
sake of our country and for al. our citizens, 
that it is possibie for someone to secure a 
detailed, fully audited breakdown, to the 
last dollar, of the ultimate disposition of the 
vast sums of money collected every year in 
this country in the name of philanthropy 
and which, to the extent that they are de- 
deductible from income tax, are subsidized 
by the American taxpayer. 

It may be that such an accounting is 
available. If it is, I have not seen it. I 
raise the question only to point out that 
publication of such an accounting is per- 
haps long overdue. I raise it in the fervent 
wish that my suspicions may be proved to be 
unfounded. I raise it in all sincerity, hoping 
at the same time that I may be forced to 
apologize for giving rise to fears which may 
have no foundation. 

I raise the question now, as I did in 1954, 
because of its very grave bearing upon our 
chances for reaching a settlement of the 
crisis in the Middle East. One of the factors 
which adds enormously to the difficulties we 
face in this area is the conviction, shared by 
many of the Arab States, that the United 
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States Government {fs hopelessly subservient 


to Zionist pressures. One of the strongest 
indications, to the Arabs, that this is the 
case, is the fact that apparently no official 
of the United States Government dares to 
raise this kind of question in connection 
with what happens to the vast sums of money 
raised in this country and made available 
to the Israeli Government. 

Once this, and perhaps certain other ques- 
tions are clarified, it seems to me that Amer- 
ican public opinion should certainly be will- 
ing to support a compromise settlement for 
the Middle East—a settlement which would 
be in the interests of American security; a 
settlement which would do justice to the 
Arabs, and a settlement which would not 
drive the Israelis into the sea—a widely held 
fear. 

Such a settlement must accord justice to 
both sides. There are 900,000 Arab refugees 
who have become the innocent victims of the 
creation of the State of Israel. Both sides 
must be induced to make concessions which 
will help settle this problem. If Israel will 
offer to repatriate Arab refugees, that is, to 
let them have their land back or else com- 
pensate them for their losses, much of the 
Arab grievance would be dissipated. Many 
of the Arabs will not wish to return, but will 
prefer compensation, This refugee problem 
lies at the heart of the conflict. 

Let us remember that just concessions at 
this time can avoid disaster. The alterna- 
tive is that either the Israelis attack and 
conquer the Arabs or the Arabs attack and 
conquer them. In neither case is it likely 
that Israel can win. Should they initially 
conquer the Arabs, the task confronting 1,- 
700,000 people of keeping under subjugation 
40 million Arabs will prove an impossible one. 
Moslems of the surrounding countries will 
inevitably become involved. The floodgates 
to communism will be opened by the Arabs 
as they struggle to free themselves from any 
temporary rule under the Israelis. Can the 
West afford to permit this to happen? On 
the other hand, it becomes very difficult to 
see what the West can do if the Arabs be- 
come strong enough to attempt to throw 
Israel into the sea and if there is built into 
such strength increasing bitterness and hos- 
tility. For it is a certainty that the United 
States, either together with the West or 
alone, cannot engage the whole Moslem 
world in conflict in Israel’s behalf. Nor can 
the United States alone, or with its allies, 
long avoid a decision to help the Moslem 
world in its emergent renaissance from North 
Africa to Indonesia. 

In the vast expanse of territory and peo- 
ples, Israel must be seen in its proper per- 
spective; and, in the long pull of history, if 
Israel is to endure it will be a service to it 
if American Jews do not encourage it, either 
directly or through pressure on their own 
Government, to hold an exaggerated opinion 
of its place in the context of world politics. 

Unless one believes in some kind of pan- 
Israelism, or in some new version of the 
“white man’s burden” in the form of an 
Israel destined to dominate the Middle East, 
I think nothing I have said can be construed 
as anti-Israel. Moreover, because I think I 
know something of the history of the prob- 
lem, I am sympathetic to the reason why the 
Israelis hold an exaggerated opinion of their 
role in history. For too long the West—un- 
mindful of consequences—yielded to almost 
every whim of Israel’s Zionist progenitors. 

But there comes a time, and nearly a 
decade in the life of a nation may not be too 
soon, when a sovereign nation demonstrates 
its maturity by seeing itself in its true pro- 
portions and in the perspective of the world’s 
insistent desire for peace. One certain con- 
tribution Israel could make today to the 
peace of the world is to renounce its Zionist 
internationale; to bestow neither favors 


upon, nor require obligations of, people who 
are not its citizens; to turn its national face 
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and energies, which are great, to the Middle 
East; to act the mature part which it claims 
for itself in its own comparisons of its sov- 
ereignty with the Arab world and, with a 
generosity commensurate with the favoritism 
it has enjoyed in the past, actively seek a 
peace with its Middle East neighbors. This, 
more than its propaganda, would demon- 
strate its dedication to western hopes for 
peace. In this way Israel might repay some 
of its debt to the West and, not the least, to 
Jewish citizens of the western nations, who 
for a complexity of reasons have showered 
on Israel and its Zionist antecedents in- 
numerable blessings. 

The role of impartiality for which the 
Department of State has pleaded is motivated 
by a desire to keep the Communists out of 
the area. In any arms race between the 
United States and Russia, the 40 million 
Arabs can more quickly absorb Russian 
weapons, incremented by the large obsolete 
quantities possessed by the Kremlin, than 
can the West supply Israel with arms. Is- 
rael’s future then lies in making such con- 
cessions as will buy them what they most 
need to survive, namely, peace. 

Will this problem ever be finally and com- 
pletely solved? -As Americans, we are ac- 
customed to attacking problems head-on and 
fighting our way through to a complete and 
total solution. In my native State of Texas, 
for instance, the problems with which we 
deal seem to fall pretty largely in the area 
of combating the ravages of nature. We 
have to contend with drought, with exces- 
sive rains, with tornadoes, and floods. In 
all these cases, catastrophic though they may 
be, there is at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing on which side we are. 

In the political field, however, and most 
typically, it seems to me, in connection with 
the problems we have to face in the Middle 
East, we are dealing with issues which are 
not nearly as clear-cut and where, instead of 
there being a black-and-white contrast be- 
tween good and evil, we have a situation 
in which there are shades of gray over vir- 
tually everything. 

I have the feeling that the situation in 
the Middle East is in many ways comparable 
to that which prevailed there during the 
Middle Ages and earlier when the conflict, 
instead of taking place between Arab and 
Zionist nationalism was between two differ- 
ent groups, each of which referred to the 
other as infidels. Moslems and Christians 
for many generations in that area engaged 
in bloody battles with each other until some- 
how, with neither side ever being completely 
victorious, a kind of modus vivendi came to 
exist between them. The Christians and 
the Moslems never really made a formal 
peace with each other. I am sure that they 
still think of each other (privately) as in- 
fidels. Nevertheless, with the passing of 
time, they did learn to live with each other. 
The conflict between them, although never 
really resolved, did manage, by the very fact 
that it continued for so long, to ameliorate 
itself. 

I am an optimist about the Middle East. 
However, I am not so much of an optimist 
as to believe that we are going to find a 
Just, a permanent, and a peaceful solution 
which will satisfy everyone within the very 
near future. 

Perhaps, in the present situation, we 
should lower our sights a bit. I believe if 
we accept the probability that the best we 
can hope to achieve for some time is a grad- 
ual amelioration of the intense emotionalism 
and bitterness which have characterized both 
sides to this controversy, we shall have come 
a long way. 

In the long run, at any rate, it may be 
that this realistic view will help prevent 
the situation in the Middle East from de- 
teriorating to the one irrevocable disaster 
of all-out war. Such a war could benefit 
no one except the power-hungry masters of 
the Soviet Union. 
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Perhaps our immediate objective, there- 
fore, should simply be, not a final peace, but 
the continued absence of war. If both par- 
ties to the controversy continue to live as 
neighbors, if not at peace then at least not 
actually engaged in physical combat, the 
very passing of time itself may tend to dull 
the edge of the hatred which now divides 
them. 

With the passing of time and the lessen- 
ing of the hatred—and everything which we, 
as Americans of good will, can do to en- 
courage the lessening of that hatred—the 
day of a final, lasting, and peaceful solution 
may not be as far off as it sometimes may 
seem. 

I wish for the American Council for Juda- 
ism continued success in offsetting spurious 
claims to real authority over American Jews 
advanced by individuals or groups pre- 
committed to linking American power and 
prestige in the area only to Israel. 





We've Got To Attract and Keep the Men 
To Man Our Planes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, when Gen. 
Horace Wade spoke in behalf of his 
Strategic Air Command and emphasized 
the fact that we are spending “billions 
for equipment and peanuts for people,” 
he put his finger on the glaring defect in 
the treatment we accord those who want 
to elect the armed services as a career 
but who, out of deference to the needs 
of their families and consideration for 
their own future, are forced to seek more 
lucrative employment in industry and 
the professions. 

General Wade, in his appearance be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee, was sup- 
porting his chief, General LeMay, and 
the substance of their joint recommen- 
dation was to the effect that an adequate 
program of incentives designed to en- 
courage enlistments could actually save 
money while making possible a truly 
professional Air Force. 

The average serviceman occupies in 
the minds of too many of us the role 
of “hero in war, zero in peace”; and 
while nothing is too great for the sol- 
dier or airman who mans our defenses 
when we are under attack, our treatment 
of him in peacetime is both illogical and 
senseless. We spend millions on a mod- 
ern plane and then expect the man who 
pilots it to work for less than an ordi- 
nary mechanic’s wages, even though he 
has to be a technician of the highest 
type. But the thing we sacrifice so read- 
ily that is above price is the esprit de 
corps without which no military service 
ever amounted to a hill of beans. I say, 
with all of the emphasis I can command, 
that the time is here when we must make 
military service so attractive economi- 
cally that we will have no difficulty in 
recruiting and keeping on the job the 
cream of American manhood to protect 
us from those who would destroy us. 
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H. R. 6376: The Alaska Mental Health 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with great pride that I am able to 
state that the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce in my district has made a 
careful study through two of its com- 
mittees of the Alaska mental health bill 
H. R. 6376. Following the favorable ac- 
tion of both committees, the bill has been 
endorsed by the board of directors of the 
chamber. Because of the thorough 
analysis of the bill which preceded the 
action of the chamber of commerce and 
because this action I believe represents 
the overwhelming support for this bill 
in my own area, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the REecorp the conclu- 
sions of the two committees and the 
endorsement by the chamber of com- 
merce. 

PoRTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 19, 1956. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: The hospital for Alaska 
insane bill has been put through the study 
procedure here—two committees have it. 
The Alaska committee has been able to sound 
out Alaska contacts and has brought here 
for consultation on the subject the Director 
of the Alaska Native Service. That com- 
mittee is bringing out a report favoring the 
bill. 

The chamber’s health affairs committee in- 
vestigates from a different approach, but 
their consideration of the bill appears to be 
leading to a favorable report. 

Without such studies chamber action is 
unsound. Committee work, as you know, re- 
quires time. In this instance, however, it 
appears that favorable committee action will 
go to the chamber board late this week and 
at present it would seem~likely that the 
board action would be to adopt the reports 
of the committees. 


Sincerely yours, 
Davin C. Duncan, President. 


ed 





Aprit 10, 1956. 
To: The board of directors. 
Subject: House bill 6376. 

At a regular meeting of the Alaska com- 
mittee, held on April 10, the committee con- 
sidered House bill 6376, which provides for 
the hospitalization and care of the mentally 
ill of Alaska. This is an enabling act, cited 
as the Alaska Mental Health Act, the pur- 
poses of which is to transfer from the Fed- 
eral Government to the Territory of Alaska 
basic responsibility and authority for the 
hospitalization, care, and treatment of the 
mentally ill of Alaska, and in connection 
with such transfer provides; (a) to mod- 
ernize procedures for such hospitalization 
(including commitment), care, and treat- 
ment and to authorize the Territory to 
modify or supersede such procedures; (b) 
to assist in providing for the Territory neces- 
sary facilities for a comprehensive mental 
health program in Alaska, including in- 
patient and out-patient facilities; (c) to 
provide for a land grant to the Territory to 
assist in placing the program on a firm, 
long-term basis; (d) to provide for a 10- 
year program of grants-in-aid to the Ter- 
ritory to enable the Territory gradually to 


assume the full operating costs of the 
program. 

The Alaska Committee recommends that 
the board of directors of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce support passage of House 
bill 6376. 

CARTER BRANDON, 
Secretary, the Alaska Committee. 

Approved by the board of directors, Port- 

land Chamber of Commerce, April 20, 1956. 





Aprit 19, 1956. 
Memorandum to: Board of directors of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
Re: Action of health affairs committee on 
House bill 6376, hospitalization and care 
the mentally ill of Alaska. 


The health affairs committee of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce at their regular 
meeting held in the chamber of commerce 
board of directors room an Wednesday noon, 
April 18, 1956, considered H. R. 6376 to pro- 
vide for the hospitalization and care of 
mentally ill in Alaska, as well as the report 
of Mr. O'BRIEN of New York, from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

In consideration of this bill, it was brought 
out neither the Oregon State Medical So- 
ciety or Multnomah County Medical Society 
had any opposition to the measure. It was 
developed there was a general feeling on the 
part of members of the health affairs com- 
mittee the facilities for the hospitalization 
and care of the mentally ill in Alaska was a 
necessity for the territory. 

It was regularly moved, seconded, and 
adopted that the health affairs committee 
concur with the recommendations of the 
Alaska committee and recommend the board 
of directors approve House bill 6376. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Guy E. LEeonarp, 
Secretary, Health Affairs Committee. 

Approved by the board of directors, Port- 

land Chamber of Commerce, April 20, 1956. 





PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 24, 1956. 
Dear Mrs. Green: The board of directors 
has adopted the two committee reports fav- 


oring passage of your bill respecting the 
Alaska insane. 


Your sincerely, 
Davin C. DuNcAN, 
President. 





Spirit Lives On 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in com- 
memoration of the 165th anniversary of 
Poland’s Constitution Day, I included in 
the Recorp an editorial “Spirit Lives 
On,” from the columns of the Shenan- 
doah (Pa.) Evening Herald of May 3. 
It is a fine tribute to a great people: 


In honor of Poland’s early recognition and . 


adherence to the principle of equality of 
man, freemen everywhere beyond the Iron 
Curtain today salute the Polish people on 
the 165th anniversary of their constitution. 

In more happy years, the Poles joyously 
commemorated adoption of the constitution 
in 1791 annually on May 3; it was truly an 
eventful day in Poland. 

But when the Kremlin’s puppets forcibly 
gained control of the country, they were 
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quick to abolish constitution day. It was 
their evil intent to destroy this proud mem- 
ory and obliterate everything it stood for. 

Nevertheless, while the Reds did away with 
constitution day, they have never succeeded 
in stamping out the gallant spirit which 
lives on in the minds and hearts of all loyal 
Poles. 

Here in Shenandoah, where so many good 
Americans are justly proud of their Polish 
ties, today occasions fervent hopes and 
prayers that the time will soon come when 
the yoke of tyranny may be overthrown in 
Poland and freedom and equality restored. 





The Southern Position With Respect te 
the Biracial System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
one of the most able presentations of 
the southern position in regard to the 
racial problem I have seen, by Dr. C. K. 
Brown, of Davidson College, North 
Carolina. 

The address follows: 


THE SOUTHERN POSITION WITH RESPECT TO THE 
BIRACIAL SYSTEM 


(Address delivered by C. K. Brown to the 
students of Davidson College, March l, 
1956) 

In a time when much is being said about 
oppressed minorities, it is well to remember 
that the white people of the South are a 
minority in the Nation. They are not an 
aggressive minority. They do not seek to 
impose their pattern of life upon the people 
of other regions. They are willing to con- 
cede to other regions the degree of freedom 
that they would like to have to establish 
social arrangements, not inconsistent with 
the basic law to which they have assented, 
within their own bounds. For at least a 
century the South has struggled to retain 
the degree of local autonomy to which it 
feels entitled under the American system of 
government. This is not a purely selfish 
struggle; the principle at issue is important, 
the South thinks, to all the diverse regions 
of the American commonwealth. 

For some years now the South has been 
subjected to heavy pressure to abandon its 
biracial social structure. This pressure has 
been applied by the Federal Government, 
which, in the words of the Charlotte News 
(editorial of November 26, 1955), has under- 
taken “a monumental project in the field 
of social engineering”; by the NAACP, which 
is determined to exploit the Federal power 
to the utmost in establishing relationships 
that are cbnoxious to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the white people of the South; 
by the northern press, which is almost unan- 
imous in its conviction that the South should 
be prodded into accepting the ideas of other 
sections, because,-as the editor of Harper's 
magazine, for example, believes, the white 
people of the South don’t do anything with- 
out being prodded (January 1956, p. 24); and 
by a small group of white persons in the 
South, who, chiefly on religious grounds, 
consider the biracial system to be a relic of 
a benighted past. 

In the course of this campaign many in- 
temperate things have been said and done; 
things that were calculated to infuriate the 
white South. The southern people have 


been called prejudiced, unenlightened, un- 
democratic, and unchristian. These in- 
temperate attacks have evoked a number of 
intemperate responses from the less disci- 
plined members of the southern community. 
The result is that a tremendous amount of 
ill-will and resentment has been generated, 
not only between blacks and whites but be- 
tween members of the white race who hold 
different views on this troublesome subject. 
If this atmosphere continues, the issue that 
has been forced upon the South may find 
no acceptable solution in our time. I am 
convinced that there are, among the white 
people of the South, as many persons with a 
sense of decency, with a love for fair dealing, 
and-with an understanding of the Christian 
teaching as are to be found in any group of 
comparable size elsewhere in the country. 
These are the people who in the end will have 
to solve this problem. Their task is being 
made much more difficult ky their antago- 
nists, who seem to regard them as deficient 
in all the great qualities of heart and mind. 
The South recognizes the race problems 
as one of the greatest magnitude. It does 
not regard it as arising simply out of the 
prejudices of men of different color. It con- 
siders race to be a fact, just as sex is a fact. 
It is not moved by this off-hand assertion 
that science can discover no difference among 
races. It holds that there are differences 
among races, that those differences cannot 
be eliminated except by amalgamation of 
blood, that this is not desirable from the view- 
point of any race, and that if two races are 
to live happily together in the same region, 
each must know the bounds within which 
it can function without being offensive to 
the other. Rules establishing such bounds 
are to be found in every society containing 
discrete elements. Some of them are em- 
bodied only in custom; some are expressed in 
the formal requirements of law. The one 
can be just as compulsory as the other. 
Often customary boundaries are colder and 
less human than those that are established in 
law, for the reason that they appear to de- 
pend more upon personal decision. There is 
a grand impersonality about the law that 
softens the impact of its requirements. 
Now, the Supreme Court has declared 
that the Southern States shall no longer 


embody in their law the boundaries that 


they have considered it desirabie to maintain 
between the races. In the Brown case the 
Court interpreted the legal requirement of 
separate schools as a denial of the right of 
Negroes to attend white schools, although 
the law equally denies the right of white 
children to attend Negro schools. The South 
has bitterly protested this decision as an 
exercise of power that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not possess. It finds no language 
in the Constitution to justify such inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the Statés. 
“Equal protection of the law,” upon which 
the Court relied, covers the protection of 
person and property against the depredations 
of others. The phrase cannot be stretched 
to include a right to be educated side by side 
with other persons who desire to be educated 
separately. It is no instrument for forcing 
the association of persons against their will. 
Under cover of the phrase, however, the Court 
has ruled in effect that people have a vested 
interest in associating with others whether 
the others like it or not. Now a vested in- 
terest is a right that the State will enforce 
against all and sundry and without regard 
to their likes or dislikes. Its purpose is to 
protect people in the enjoyment of rights 
already acquired; it cannot be employed as a 
means of bestowing rights. 

Southern opposition to the Court’s decision 
cannot be dismissed as disrespect for law. 
It is the expression of an important judg- 
ment concerning the sort of government un- 
der which all, black and white, North and 
South, are likely to find it tolerable in the 
end to live. In the South’s view, the Court 
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has shown disrespect for law by basing its 
decision on a sociological theory that is 
popular at the moment. The Court quotes 
with approval the finding of a lower court 
that “Segregation * * * has a tendency 
* * * to deprive (Negro children) of some of 
the benefits they would receive in a racial 
integrated school system.”” Then the Court 
says: “Whatever may have been the extent of 
psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority”. (p. 494). 
Plessy v. Ferguson was the 1896 case in which 
the Court held that equal but separable facil- 
ities met all the requirements of the law. 
There is no contention that the law has 
changed since that time; only that our psy- 
chological knowledge has changed. Among 
the authorities cited by the Court are: K. B. 
Clark, Effect of Prejudice and Discrimination 
on Personality Development, Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 1950; Witmer and Kotinsky, Persona!- 
ity in the Making, 1952; Deutscher and Chein, 
The Psychological Effects of Enforced 
Segregation; A Survey of Social Science 
Opinion, 1948. 
* Thus lightly does the Court turn over the 
making of law to social-science opinion and 
the writers of books on psychology. And if 
to one kind of opinion or to one group of 
writers, why not to another? Some have al- 
ready insisted that the writers of political 
textbooks have been consulted. Certain it is 
that the prestige of the Court south of the 
Potomac is not enhanced when the Vice 
President of the United States publicly takes 
credit, On behalf of his party, for the Court's 
decision. “Speaking for a unanimous Court,” 
Mr. Nixon is reported to have said, “a great 
Republican Chief Justice, Earl Warren, has 
ordered an end to racial segregation in the 
Nation’s public schools.” You may put the 
commas in that wherever you like, but they 
won’t drive the politics out. The phrase 
“the Nation's public schools” has a sinister 
implication. Under the Court’s decision the 
schools would no longer be North Carolina’s 
or Georgia's or Mississippi's. 

In its opinion the Court held that even 
though “buildings, curriculums, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other tangible 
factors” are equal, the Negroes are denied 
equal opportunity unless they can go to the 
same schools with white children. In other 
words, there is no objective test of equality in 
schools. There is something that the white 
children bring to their schools that the Ne- 
groes cannot bring to theirs. It is nowhere 
asserted that white children cannot get a 
good education without attending Negro 
schools. This is a very clear compliment to 
the white man’s culture. Referring to its 
own decision in the Sweatt case, the Court 
said: “In the finding that a segregated law 
school for Negroes could not provide them 
equal educational opportunities, this Court 
relied in large part on ‘those qualities which 
are incapable of objective measurement but 
which make for greatness in a law school’” 
(p. 493). If one wishes to put the matter 
that way, one might go on and say that no 
power on earth can provide the Negroes with 
equal educational opportunities. What can 
these immeasurable qualities that make for 
greatness be but the sum total of all that 
the long history of the white man enables 
him to bring to the support of his endeavors? 


The Court stressed the contention that 
the members of a minority who must attend 
separate schools develop a sense of inferior- 
ity. But the mere fact of being in a minor- 
ity does not lead to a sense of inferiority. 
The Jews are a minority, and they have been 
subjected to a good deal of social differentia- 
tion, but they give no evidence of any feel- 
ing of inferiority. On the contrary, they 
are fully aware of their intellectual powers 
and their business acumen and are conscious 
of the proud spiritual heritage that they 
bear. 
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Here we come face to face with a fact that 
sets limits to anything that we can do in 
the premises. The Negro in America is in 
a sense a displaced person. He brought with 
him to this land only the most primitive 
type of culture and one that was bound to 
be obliterated in contact with the advanced 
civilization of the white man. In these cir- 
cumstances the Negro could do nothing but 
appropriate and adapt the white man’s cul- 
ture to the best of his ability. In this process 
he has had the sympathetic help of a host 
of white southerners, and he will continue 
to have it. But no man can bestow upon 
him an inheritance that is not his. How- 
ever willing we are to share it with him, 
there is a sense in which it must remain 
ours and not his. The Pilgrim fathers can 
never be his fathers; the signers of the Dec- 
laration can never be his ancestors. Whether 
he attends mixed schools or separate schools, 
it will be another’s culture that he is striv- 
ing to appropriate. 

The confusion of our age is revealed in the 
fact that the advocates of mixed schools cite 
the immeasurable qualities that make for 
greatness as something that is being with- 
held from the Negroes, while at the same 
time they belittle the white man’s culture 
as a thing not worthy of the loyalty of its 
custodians. On the one hand we are told 
that Negroes should be allowed a more inti- 
mate association in order that they may 
better acquire what the white man already 
has; on the other, we are told that the white 
man’s civilization can no longer be seen 
through the prejudiced eyes of our fathers 
as having unique qualities that ought to be 
preserved. The second of these attitudes 
has been carried to the point where Prof. 
Richard M. Weaver, of the University of Chi- 
cago can assert that we are an impious peo- 
ple, having lost respect for all that went 
before us. And a recent reviewer, writing in 
the new National Weekly suggests that we 
are “systematically instilling into the adoles- 
cent mind contempt for the traditional cul- 
ture of western man” (December 14, 1955, 

. 25). 

r If there is such a contempt, it arises, I 
think, from the fact that we regard our vast 
production of economic goods as the most 
brilliant achievement of our culture. When 
I say “we,” I mean the American people as a 
whole—the observation is less applicable, I 
believe, to the South than to any other sec- 
tion. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has re- 
cently begun the project of moving large 
numbers of Indians from their western lands 
into the industrial cities where they may 
enjoy what are called the fruits of 20th cen- 
tury civilization, up to and including tele- 
vision sets (Atlantic Monthly, March 1956, 
p. 54). These same fruits are clamored for 
by people all over the world, especially the 
people of color, and by the Negroes at home. 
For this false appraisal of our civilization 
they are less to blame than we. We have 
affronted the rest of the world by our vulgar 
displays, and we have affronted the best of 
our own traditions by our shameless mate- 
rialism. Mixed with our materialism, how- 
ever, is our generosity. We honestly want 
other people to share what we fatuously call 
the good things of life. We seem to consider 
it our destiny to invite the world to a feast, 
and the world is willing, of course, to come; 
but its coming does not indicate that it un- 
derstands or respects or desires to appropriate 
anything that lies back of our economic pro- 
ductivity. From each table that we set they 
retire grumbling for more and liking us not 
one whit better. 

Surely our culture is more than the goods 
that we can produce. The white man does 
have a history, and it is not contemptible. 
Indeed, almost all of recorded history be- 
longs to him. The intellectual power of the 
Greeks, the organizational skill of the Ro- 
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mans, the spiritual insight of the Hebrews, 
the music of the Germans, the art of the 
Italians, the Anglo-Saxon genius for self- 
government—all of these are a part of his 
heritage. Modern science is almost wholly 
his creation; and the Christian religion has, 
in the providence of God, been committed to 
him for propagation. We ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves for encouraging other 
peoples to imitate and adopt the worst fea- 
tures of our civilization. The white people of 
the South are, I believe, as eager as any to 
share the best that we have, but they do not 
think that this sharing can best be done 
by submitting their culture to a process of 
erosion. They think it to the best interest of 
all to maintain the sort of social barriers that 
from time immemorial have been the means 
of preserving cultural and racial integrity. 
The South, in a word, conceives of human 
society as a thing having structure and not 
as something without form and void, in 
which persons are mere economic competi- 
tors, having no distinguishing features and 
bent solely upon increasing their incomes. 
Modern industrial man has largely lost this 
sense of structure. The South is on the de- 
fensive today because it still retains it. 


Structure implies boundaries that cannot 
safely be crossed. Such boundaries have 
long existed between the sexes, although 
they have become much less formidable in 
recent years, with results that are not alto- 
gether good. There was sound wisdom, for 
example, in the designation of certain top- 
ics that men should not discuss with women. 
Rules covering such matters were not de- 
vised to prove that women are inferior to 
men, but to improve the quality of the asso- 
ciation one with the other. A society with 
structure must be supported by mutual re- 
spect and a mutual spirit of helpfulness on 
the opposite sides of its boundary lines. It 
is more dependent upon good manners than 
it is upon the level of income. It need not 
be a _ society without mutual affection. 
Countless instances of such affection rush to 
the mind of any southerner. I cite but one, 
U. B. Phillips quotes an inscription found 
on the gravestone of a slave: “John, A Faith- 
ful Servant and True Friend; Kindly and 
Considerate; Loyal and Affectionate; The 
Family He Served Honors Him in Death; 
But in Life They Gave Him Love; For He 
Was One of Them.” (Life and Labor in the 
Old South, p. 215.) 

It is not necessary for me to say much 
about the Christian doctrine of brotherhood. 
All Christians are indeed brothers in Christ. 
“In Christ there is no east nor west.” But 
Christian brotherhood implies no sort of 
equality beyond this, and it certainly sets 
up no preemptive right of intrusion. It 
is strange that the concept of brotherhood 
should be used to describe a condition of 
worldly equality. Brothers are not equal and 
cannot be; brotherhood, as Professor Weaver 
has observed, is status in a family. There 
are big brother and little brother, each with 
duties of his own and responsibility to the 
other. Nowhere in the New Testament can 
I find that it is the purpose of Christianity 
to wipe out the differences that exist among 
men. It deals not with the many points in 
which they differ, but with the one point in 
which they are all alike. Some men have 
black skins, but all have black hearts. In 
dealing with this common characteristic, 
Christianity does not destroy the differences 
of men. It does something grander than 
that: it makes those differences irrelevant. 
If Jesus had intended to endorse the strug- 
gles of men for worldly position and prerog- 
ative He could never have said that the meek 
shall inherit the earth. And if all the dif- 
ferences were to be wiped out, little room 
would be left for the charity enjoined py the 
rich 13th chapter of First Corinthians. 
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Eisenhower’s Special Commission Came 
With General’s Timing To Delay Consid- 
eration of Veterans’ and Dependents’ 
Legislation in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with material contained in the national 
legislative bulletin of the American Le- 
gion in regard to the General Bradley 
Commission report. The recommenda- 
tions of the special commission set up by 
President Eisenhower should be most 
closely scrutinized by every Member of 
Congress. 

The material follows: 

Tue BraDLEY COMMISSION REPORT 


Whether by design or accident, the long 
awaited Bradley report came with a gen- 
eral’s correct timing to strategically and tac- 
tically hurl an explosion into the midst of 
consideration of veterans’ and dependents’ 
legislation in Congress. The 415 pages of 
words, charts, and graphs recommended such 
an upset of accepted American philosophy on 
the treatment of war veterans, that it prac- 
tically stopped everyone in his tracks. The 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, in re- 
ducing it to briefest treatment, has prepared 
a blue sheet of 25 pages. Even the latter is 
so complex as to require a corps of expert 
service officers to ferret out the ultimately 
intended impact of the report and recom- 
mendations.” 

At best the report has caused the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to delay its de- 
cision as to whether or not to report out 
war veterans’ security bill, H. R. 7886. In 
fairness to the committee, in spite of the fact 
that they have had H. R. 7886 under con- 
sideration for 2 months and should now be 
in position to render decision based upon 
complete knowledge of the situation sur- 
rounding the bill, the decision to withhold 
action on H. R. 7886 until after taxing a 
further look at the Bradley report and hear- 
ing what veterans’ organizations have to say 
about it, is a debatable issue. At least, when 
our bill gets on, the floor of the House, it 
cannot be further stalled by those who would 
condemn the bill and attempt to force it 
back to committee because the latter had not 
held hearings on the Bradley recommenda- 
tions. Such hearings may start on the 8th. 
The American Legion will present its views 
on the 9th. 

As we go to press the national executive 
committee has just concluded its annual May 
meeting. The Bradley report was the prin- 
cipal item on the agenda. Details of its 
recommendations are not available to us 
now. However, the national executive com- 
mittee discussion and its resolution will be 
the basis for our position before the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee next Wednesday. 
You will be informed of the events. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


We have not completely appraised the 
damage done by the report, but we know it 
has fed the boilers for steam for the op- 
ponents to the present system of veterans’ 
and dependents’ benefits. We urge upon all 
of you to get busier than ever before in 
insisting that the members of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee promptly vote 
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favorably on the American Legion's war vet- 
erans’ security bill, H. R. 7886. 


WHAT DOES GENERAL BRADLEY RECOMMEND? 


Obviously, we cannot print the entire re- 
port—not even the brief of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. Therefore, mate- 
rial below will have to be taken out of con- 
text. The Bradley Commission recommends: 

“Military service in time of war or peace 
should be treated as discharging an obliga- 
tion of citizenship and not of itself as a basis 
for future Government benefits. 

“Special veterans’ benefits should be pro- 
vided only for the significant requirements 
of veterans that arise directly out of their 
military service. 

“The ordinary or non-service-connected 
needs which veterans have in common with 
all citizens should be met wherever possible 
through the general welfare programs under 
which veterans are covered along with other 
people. Veterans’ non-service-connected 
benefits should be minimized and gradually 
eliminated. 

“The non-service-connected benefits are 
the lowest priority among veterans’ programs. 
Their justification is weak and their basic 
Philosophy is backward-looking rather than 
constructive. Our society has developed 
more equitable means of meeting most of 
the same needs and big strides are being made 
in closing remaining gaps. The non-service- 
connected benefits should be limited to a 
minimum level and retained only as a re- 
serve line of honorable protection for vet- 
erans whose means are shown to be inade- 
quate and who fail to qualify for basic pro- 
tection under the general old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system. 

The Government in general, and the exec- 
utive branch in particular, should adopt a 
positive policy toward meeting fully and 
promptly the legitimate needs of veterans. 
This policy should have the aim of alleviat- 
ing war-incurred handicaps of servicemen as 
early as possible after separation and helping 
them become productive and useful members 
of their communities. The provision of con- 
structive and adequate readjustment bene- 
fits, as a rule, should discharge the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to war veterans who have 
no service-connected disability. 

“As a nation we should keep the whole 
range of our needs in perspective. We ought 
to make sure that we meet the high priority 
service-connected needs of our veterans— 
and this is fully within our means and our 
volition as a nation. However, it would be 
dangerous to overemphasize veterans’ non- 
service-connected benefit programs at the 
expense of essential national security and 
other general public programs.” 


COMPENSATION FOR SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABILITIES AND DEATH 


“The Veterans’ Administration Schedule 
for Rating Disabilities should be revised 
thoroughly so that it will reflect up-to-date 
medical, economic, and social thinking with 
respect to rating and compensation of dis- 
ability. This revision should be based on 
thorough factual studies by a broadly repre- 
sentative group of experts, including physi- 
cians, economists, sociologists, psychologists, 
and lawyers. 

“Shortened life expectancy due to disabil- 
ity or impairment of physical vitality may 
result in loss of earning capacity. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, to reflect in the com- 
pensation scale some allowance for reduced 
longevity among disabled veterans providing 
it is held to modest weight and account is 
taken of the fact that liberal benefits for 
survivors are provided by the Government. 

“Special consideration should be given to 
disabilities rated at 10 and 20 percent to de- 
termine whether significant economic im- 
pairment exists. 

“Consideration should be given to dis- 
charge of the Government’s obligation in 
static cases rated at 10 and 20 percent by an 


appropriate lump-sum or short-term settle- 
ment. 

“The presumption of service connection 
for chronic diseases, tropical diseases, psy- 
choses, tuberculosis, and multiple sclerosis 
as now listed should be withdrawn. 

“There is otherwise in the law sufficient 
protection for the veteran to establish serv- 
ice connection of any and all diseases. Ac- 
cepted medical principles can reasonably and 
accurately establish the onset of a disease 
and the disability process. Where there is 
reasonable doubt, the law provides for the 
doubt to be resolved in favor of the veteran. 

“In view of the rapid and continuing 
growth of Federal disability benefits, a 
prompt effort should be made at an appro- 
priate level in the executive branch to de- 
velop common standards for evaluation of 
disability and compensation under the 
several programs. 

“A small lump-sum payment at the time 
of death, with monthly payments thereafter, 
is the best combination of benefits for sur- 
vivors. In keeping with the idea that sur- 
vivor payments represent a community 
sharing of the risk in a public enterprise, 
the monthly payments should be limited to 
those who were dependent upon the de- 
ceased, or who would have been dependent 
if he had lived. 

“That the Veterans’ Administration’s 
death compensation be paid only to the 
survivors of members or former members of 
the Armed Forces who die from service-con- 
nected causes. The Commission feels that 
adequate benefits for civilian groups are 
necessary, but that such benefits should be 
provided through separate laws not adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. 

“That the monthly amount of death com- 
pensation be related to the military pay of 
the deceased, within limits.” 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS FOR WAR VETERANS 


“Readjustment benefits should assist the 
individual veteran in meeting specific prob- 
lems which result from his service in the 
Armed Forces or from conditions affecting 
his return to civilian life. A variety of bene- 
fits will be needed because individual prob- 
lems will differ. 

“Provision of a varied range of benefits 
does not mean, however, that there should 
be benefits for everyone. Except for muster- 
ing-out pay, at separation, no contribution 
to readjustment is made by providing bene- 
fits that do not actually contribute to re- 
adjustment, simply to assure that every vet- 
eran will receive something. Varied benefits 
should be available, not with the expectation 
that each will be used by all, but to assure 
that each major transitional problem that 
may affect a sizable number of individuals 
is provided for. 

“Readjustment benefits should be used 
during the period in which the veteran is 
reestablishing himself in civilian life. Bene- 
fits that are used after this readjustment is 
completed are not, in any real sense, read- 
justment benefits; and benefits that are 
available over too long a period may actually 
discourage the veteran from taking steps, or 
making decisions, which are needed for his 
readjustment.” 

HOUSING 


“The program for World War II veterans 
should be transferred to the Federal Housing 
Administration. In order to avoid a last- 
minute rush and allow an orderly termina- 
tion of the program, the benefits should be 
extend and gradually decreased over a 2- 
year period.” 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

“The reemployment-rights program fills a 
positive function in assisting exservicemen 
to return to employment. Inconsistencies in 
the statute should be clarified and resources 
augmented. 
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“The Commission believes that veterans’ 
preference in entering civil service and the 
special appeals procedure for veterans should 
be provided for a limited period after dis- 
charge (say 5 years), but should not con- 
tinue for nondisabled veterans after a rea- 
sonable period for readjustment has been 
provided. There is no justification for spe- 
cial retention rights for nondisabled veter- 
ans, beyond crediting toward length of serv- 
ice the time spent in the Armed Forces dur- 
ing wartime. For veterans with a significant 
compensable service-connected disability, a 
permanent preference both in hiring and 
retention seems justifiable, since their dis- 
ability may put them at a disadvantage both 
in obtaining and retaining jobs. Such per- 
manent preference should not be given, how- 
ever, to those only with minor disabilities— 
certainly not to those with less than 30-per- 
cent ratings.” 


BENEFITS FOR PEACETIME EX-SERVICEMEN 


“The Veterans’ Administration should 
continue to provide disability and death 
compensation benefits for peacetime service- 
men, and the rates payable should be the 
same as to those who served in wartime.” 


NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PENSIONS 


“Keeping in mind the basic role and the 
contributory character of the OASI pro- 
gram, veterans’ pension benefits should not 
exceed average benefits which will be paid 
under OASI when it reaches reasonable 
maturity. 

“At present, a monthly pension of $70 
for a veteran pensioner alone and $105 for 
a veteran with a dependent wife would ap- 
pear to fulfill these criteria. Benefit levels 
for veterans in need of regular care, and 
for survivors of veterans should be estab- 
lished in accordance with their comparative 
needs. 

“All pension benefits should be reduced 
in full by the amount of family income from 
any source, except income from work or pub- 
lic assistance. Income from work which 
is not in excess of $100 per year should not 
reduce the pension. Additional work in- 
come should reduce benefits_ by some prac- 
tical formula, such as by $50 for each $100 
earned. With earnings large enough to re- 
duce the amount of pension to less than 
$50 for any year, a pension should no longer 
be payable for that year. 

“The test of impairment at ages 65 to 70 
should be made more realistic by requiring 
at least a 30 percent disability. However, 
those found individually unemployed de- 
spite a lesser disability might be put on the 
roll in recognition of special circumstances, 
as is done now, with the changes in pro- 
cedure recommended below. 

“Applicants for pensions at ages below 55 
and those aged 55 or over who claim to be 
unemployable due to a disability which is 
of lesser degree than that required for a 
pension at their age, should be referred to 
the Federal-State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. Only if the Rehabilitation Service 
declares the veteran is unable to overcome 
his impairment and the Employment Service 
certifies its inability to place him, should the 
veteran be put on the pension roll. 

“Survivors’ pensions should be available to 
the widow and/or children of any deceased 
eligible war veteran who are in presumptive 
need because their total family income falls 
below the amount fixed by the Government 
provided that: 

“A widow, to be eligible, must (a) not have 
remarried, and (b) have a dependent child 
in her care, or have attained age 65, or be 
permanently and totally disabled or other- 
wise unemployable as certified by the State 
Employment Service; and 

“A widow must have been married to the 
veteran at least 1 year prior to his death in 
order to qualify for benefits. 
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“The income standards for payment of 
pension benefits to survivors should be gov- 
erned by the same type of formula recom- 
mended earlier for pensions to veterans.” 

Mixes D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


Speaker Blatt Honored by House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article which appeared in the 
Columbia Record on April 10, 1956. 

Solomon Blatt has been honored by 
the South Carolina Legislature as few 
men have been honored by that body. 
He has served with distinction as speaker 
for 18 years. He is an old schoolmate 
of mine, and I am proud to call him a 
friend. He is 1 of only 2 or 3 members 
of the Jewish faith in the South Caro- 
lina General Assembly. He has forged 
ahead by sterling worth, ability, and in- 
tegrity. His achievement is evidence 
of the evaluation that South Carolina 
places upon these characteristics. 

The article follows: 

SPEAKER BLaTtr HONORED By HOUSE 


Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Solomon Blatt was presented with a plaque 
today honoring his service in the lower legis- 
lative chamber bcth as a member as as its 
speaker. Blatt is shown receiving the plaque 
from Representative Charlie V. Verner, of 
Greenville, who presented it on behalf of the 
membership. The other photo is of the 
plaque, in silver on hardwood. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “With deep appreciation to 
Speaker Solomon Blatt for impartial, de- 
voted, and progressive service to his county 
and State from the 91st South Carolina House 
of Representatives. Unanimously presented 
April 10, 1956.” 

Speaker Blatt in accepting the plaque said: 
“The people of South Carolina have been 
unjustly damned for racial intolerance.” He 
declared the State “accepts a man for what 
he is.” 

Blatt, honored by his colleagues with a 
plaque denoting his years of service in the 
chair and also in the house, took the op- 
portunity to make the observation. He said 
his own life, and the honor accorded him by 
the membership proves the lack of intoler- 
ance in this State. He is the son of Jewish 
immigrants. 

The veteran speaker, who has served in 
the chair for 14 of his 22 years in the lower 
legislative chamber, told his associates that 
“I do not deserve this honor.” His voice 
choked with emotion, he said, “If there is 
anything decent in me, it was given to me 
by my daddy, who has gone on, and my 
mother, who still lives. It was given to 
me while I was in my early youth, the son 
of immigrants to this country.” 

He lauded South Carolina for giving 
“strength and courage to all citizens, of 
whatever creed they may have.” 

Presentation of the plaque, a silver shield 
mounted on polished hardwood, came as a 
surprise to Blatt. It was made by Repre- 
sentative Charlie V. Verner, of Greenville, 
who had apparently risen to deliver a fare- 
well speech to the house. Verner leaves the 
lower chamber today, scon to assume a posi- 
tion on the employment security commission. 
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Paying tribute to the speaker, he said, “I 
have seen him stand up under severe circum- 
stances when the welfare of the State is at 
stake. © * * I have never known a fairer 
man.” Verner described the 60-year-old 
Blackville native as a “man of integrity, with 
a high regard for those things he thinks are 
right. * * * I have never seen a member (of 
the house) more dedicated to the State and 
its institutions. No man has worked harder 
for good government in the past 25 or so 
years.” 

The presentation came on the closing day 
of the current general assembly. Statewide 
business was effectively adjourned March 24, 
but 2 weeks since have been devoted to local 
legislative matters. Members convene in a 
daylong session today to consider two guber- 
natorial vetoes which were routine matters 
requested by delegations and finally to wind 
up the 9ist assembly. 

Blatt thanked the members “for your ex- 
pression of confidence and esteem. I am 
very humble and grateful,” he said. He paid 
tribute to Verner, who had presented the 


plaque on behalf of the 123 other members . 


of the house. 

He praised the record of the assembly, 
citing its record of progress in improvement 
programs at the State (mental) hospital, in 
the public schools, at the State’s penal insti- 
tutions, and at the schools for the deaf and 
blind and the crippled children. 

“I cannot fully express myself today,” he 
said, “but I want to thank the people of my 
county (Barnwell) who made it possible for 
me to be here, and also the people of South 
Carolina who were constantly at my side to 
aid my journey.” 

The piaque contains the State seals, plus 
this inscription: “With deep appreciation to 
Speaker Solomon Blatt for impartial, de- 
voted, and progressive service to his county 
and State from the 91st South Carolina 
House of Representatives. Unanimousiy 
presented April 10, 1956.” 


In Defense of the Automobile Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal about the automobile 
industry in the last few months. There 
have been extensive congressional hear- 
ings investigating mumerous charges 
and countercharges. While there may 
possibly be room for improvement in 
contract relations between factory and 
dealer, I do feel that undue criticism 
has been leveled at the entire industry 
for isolated cases of dissatisfaction with 
a particular motor vehicle. 

Recently, a Member of Congress in- 
serted several letters in the COoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp that create the impres- 
sion that automobiles generally are not 
being properly assembled or serviced. I 
challenge such an allegation. The case 
referred to in the Recorp involved 1 
dealer; there are 45,704 automobile deal- 
ers in the United States. Further, the 
charge that inferior workmanship is 
widespread in the industry is a slap at 
the thousands of workers throughout 
America’s greatest business enterprise. 

I am quite familiar with the methods 
employed in the automobile factories 
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and you may be assured that most care- 
ful consideration is always given to the 
safety element and proper construction 
of each individual car. I am also fa- 
miliar with the pride that the employees 
take in their craftsmanship. These 
men and women deeply resent the infer- 
ence that their work is not as thorough 
as it might be. I am not saying that 
there never has been a car with mechan- 
ical imperfections; in any human en- 
deavor, mistakes will be made. How- 
ever, proceeding from the specific to the 
general is definitely not in keeping with 
the American concept of fair play. 


How a Bank Solved a Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, how to 
preserve the family-sized farm is one of 
today’s biggest challenges to all Ameri- 
cans who believe in the community val- 
ues of family-sized farming. Here is an 
interesting, human account of how a 
local institution—the Citizens National 
Bank of Marshfield, Wis., of which Mr. 
John L, Stauber is president—solved a 
local farm problem. I commend it to 
my colleagues’ careful attention: 

How a BANK SOLVED A FARM PROBLEM 


The Citizens National Bank is located in 
Marshfield, Wis., a city of nearly 15,000 popu- 
lation situated in a vast agricultural region 
nearly in the exact geographic center of the 
State. This was not always an agricultural 
area but at one time the land of this area 
supported a dense and excellent growth of 
both hardwood and coniferous trees. The 
community of Marshfield and its surround- 
ing area grew up with the harvesting of 
this timber crop and Marshfield became a 
center of the industry as well as the rail- 
road shipping center. As the trees were re- 
moved and the timber became scarce in the 
area, the lumber activity moved north in 
Wisconsin. As the lumber camps moved 
north, the land which grew this great crop 
of timber was being cleared and farms be- 
gan to dot the countryside. As the land 
was cleared and broke, it was found the soil 
was a heavy soil and had excellent water 
holding capacity. It was found that, when 
broke, the soil was a very productive one 
and agriculture moved in fast behind the 
moving timber and lumber camps. In just 
a short period of time, the area around 
Marshfield became one of the leading agri- 
cultural areas of the State. Because red 
clover grew so abundantly on this virgin 
silt loam soil, it became known as the 
“Cloverland” of Wisconsin. Due to the ex- 
cellent hay and pasture provided by this 
red clover and the good grass growth, agri- 
culture became highly specialized in dairy- 
ing. It developed into one of the highest 
concentrated milk-producing areas in the 
Nation and soon became known as the 
cheese capital of the country. 

However, as good as the soil seemed at the 
turn of the century when the farms were be- 
ing hued out of the timberland, and as well 
as clover grew on this newly opened virgin 
soil, it did not take long to find that this 
abundant clover production was not a per- 
manent thing. By the early twenties, farms 
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which had been cleared for some time were 
no longer supporting the excellent crop of 
clover and the area began to lose its name 
of Cloverland. With this came a problem 
of production. Dairy cattle numbered high 
and demanded large amounts of forage. 
The farmers had built their buildings 
and farming around the dairy cow and 
could not change very well. Besides the area 
was too far north for corn production and 
dairy farming seemed the only type suited. 
Farmers were turning to purchased rough- 
ages and mill feeds to substitute for the lack 
_ of the good homegrown clover. The pur- 
chase of feed was also necessary because the 
value of the timothy and other grasses which 
were replacing the clover had much lower 
feeding value. This problem continued to 
become more and more serious as farmers 
were forced to buy more and more shipped 
in feeding stuffs and as their net incomes 
began to drop to where more and more feed 
loans were necessary to carry them through 
the feeding period. The farmers of this 
once naturad dairy section were no longer 
in a good competitive position with other 
areas of the State where legumes still 
flourished. 

Research workers at the college of agri- 
culture, at the State university, became 
aware of this problem and set out to find out 
what had caused it and what could be done. 
The cause was soon determined to be the 
fact that the soil in this area was a silt loam 
soil of granitic origin and was naturally low 
in plant food and acid. They found that the 
soil produced abundantly when first opened 
due to the plowing under of a large amount 
of accumulated forest litter which was high 
in plant-food value. As this material had 
been derived from centuries of forest cover 
decomposed it gave up to the soil large 
amounts of lime and other plant foods which 
provided ample amounts for top crop growth. 
The soil had naturally good water-holding 
capacity so water was seldom a problem and 
given the good plant foods provided by this 
organic matter plowed under, the clover ahd 
other crops grew their best. However, as this 
litter decomposed and was used up in farm- 
ing the land, the soil reverted to its natural 
acid and infertile condition. With this came 
the decline in ability of the soil to support 
good crop production and especially the 
clover. Research plots were started at the 
Experiment Station at Marshfield and at the 
Clark County Farm at Owen to find out what 
could be done. The research bore fruit in a 
short time as the effects of the acid soil was 
shown on clover production. By use of large 
amounts of lime and fertilizer, it was found 
that not only could red clover be grown on 
the soil in even higher yields than when the 
soil was first opened, but that the much more 
valuable legume alfalfa could also be raised 
where it had never been grown before by 
proper soil adjustment with lime and fer- 
tilizer. It was apparent to the research 
workers that planting and growing alfalfa 
on the dairy farms of the area would solve 
the problem of declining production and 
purchased feeds. It would mean that the 
dairy farmers of the area could again produce 
abundant crops of high-quality feed for their 
milking herds and again resume their place 
in the dairy farming of Wisconsin. 

There was one big question in the program 
as worked out by the research workers. How 
was the farmer going to manage to treat his 
land in the recommended way to grow this 
alfalfa? The amount of lime and fertilizer 
required was large and the cost per acre high, 
amounting to about $50 per acre. How could 
the farmer afford that kind of program to im- 
prove his lot when he had to borrow money 
for feed and his dairy profit was not too good? 
He could not use a short-term 6-month loan 
as he knew he would not have the money in 
that time to pay back the loan. 

What was needed was some kind of loan 
which would recognize the fact that this was 
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a production investment in the soil. Its use 
would increase the productive capacity of the 
farm and the net income of the farmer thus 
allowing repayment out of the loan’s in- 
creased income. The credit needed would 
have to recognize the long-term aspects of 
soil-building programs and that the loan 
would well repay itself, but that this could 
be done over several years and not all in 
one crop season. The research workers had 
found out how to do the job but could not 
solve the problem of how to get it on the 
farms. 

Mr. John L. Stauber of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank heard about this program. He 
immediately saw the good such a soil-fertility 
program could do for the areas, as he too was 
concerned about the large feed bills for pur- 
chased feeds on the farms in the area. Fur- 
ther, he realized that his bank was in a city 
surrounded by a large farm area and in a 
city which depended in a large measure upon 
the business of these farm people. Not only 
could this program help the farmers to help 
themselves to higher profits by growing their 
own feed but it would reflect in a better 
business for the entire city if farmers pros- 
pered and spent more in the area. Armed 
with this idea and backed by the university 
research workers and county extension per- 
sonnel, Mr. Stauber set out to find out how 
he could help get this program started. Sev- 
eral meetings were organized by Mr. Stauber 
at which time bankers from neighboring 
cities were invited to discuss this problem 
with university personnel and farmers and 
to visit research plots and a few farms where 
the alfalfa program was going and where it 
could be proved it would work. 

In order to get the program really going 
and to get a number of farmers started to 
prove its worth, Mr. Stauber convinced his 
board of directors to establish a new loan 
policy to farmers for his program. This pro- 
gram was called, the Alfalfa Loan Program 
by the Citizens National Bank. 

Here is a typical example: 

“Mr. FiscHER. Mr. Stauber I would like to 
speak to you about an alfalfa loan. 

“Mr. STAUBER. How many acres are you in- 
terested in? > 

“Mr. FiscHEer. Forty acres. 

“Mr. STAUBER. Well, Mr. Fischer, our pro- 
gram calls for a 10-acre test and the aver- 
age cost will run about $50 per acre. 

“Mr. FiscHer. I have my soil tests and be- 
cause I have put on quite a bit of lime and 
fertilizer, I only need about $1,000. 

“Mr. STAUBER. I notice you are arranging 
for a chattel loan of $1,500 on a new trac- 
tor. 

“Mr. FIscHErR. Yes, 
have been made. 

“Mr. Stauser. All right, Warren, if you will 
include the alfalfa loan with the chattel, 
we will go along. The $1,500 loan will be 
on a 6 percent note and the $1,000 loan will 
be at 2 percent with a 2-year maturity. 

“Mr. FISCHER. How about repayment of the 
alfalfa loan? 

“Mr. Stauser. Looking over your soil tests, 
I note you will need about 160 tons of lime. 
Have you signed up under the soil-conser- 
vation practice? 

“Mr. FiscHER. Yes, I have. 

“Mr. STAUBER. Well, then you should re- 
ceive one-half of your lime costs from the 
Government and that amounts to about 
$350. When you receive that check, you ap- 
ply it on your loan and at the end of 1 
year, you will have to pay your interest and 
renew the balance for another year. If there 
is a balance due at the final maturity, we 
will make you a regular loan at the going 
rate.” 

Most of the bank’s loans, however, did not 
exceed $500 and these were all unsecured. 
In the past 6 years, the bank has loaned over 
$100,000 and its present exposure is $22,000. 

By use of radio, farm meetings, newspaper 
ads, and billboards, the Citizens National 
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Bank spread the news about their loans and 
also championed the story of soil building 
for alfalfa production. For a period of 3 
years, this concentrated effort was continued 
by the bank to get the information to the 
farmers and to constantly remind them of 
the value of this program to their future. 
Through the loan program several plots of 
10 acres and more begin to appear on farms 
scattered throughout the area. The bank 
arranged meetings on these farms so others 
could see how the alfalfa program actually 
worked. These farmers were asked to tell 
their story about alfalfa over the radio and 
in the papers so that other farmers might 
hear first-hand from people who had actually 
tried the program. .The reports made by 
farmers who started on the program were 
almost unbelievable and even beyond the 
expectations of the bank. Farmers reported 
that they had been buying hay every year 
and now had hay to sell. Others reported 
they cut their feed purchase by as much 
as 80 percent and still others reported they 
could almost double their herd size. With 
these kinds of reports and actual factual 
data to give out from farms, the program 
began to spread rapidly. The original edu- 
cation part had been accomplished through 
the very active program of the bank. Not 
only were farmers convinced it could be done, 
but banks were becoming convinced of the 
value of such loans and many of them started 
to give long term land improvement loans. 
Today, alfalfa is a byword on most farmer's 
tongues in the area. If they have not al- 
ready started growing it, they are in the 
process of getting ready to do so. 


Through the efforts of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank a farm problem of its area has 
been solved. A far-reaching program of soil 
fertility and forage production has been so 
well entrenched on the farms and in the 
minds of the farmers of the area that its 
effects are yet to be fully realized. A serious 
problem and one which could have well 
meant the decline of the prosperity of the 
community was solved. The program which 
was envisioned as the solution to this prob- 
lem by the university was given a chance to 
prove itself. Without this support, it would 
not have been possible to get the program 
started. The university or the county exten- 
sion personnel did not have the budget or 
means of using the broad means of commu- 
nication which was used nor of getting 
money into the hands of the farmers to start 
the program. 

The Citizens National Bank of Marshfield 
saw the problem and acted to help find the 
solution and then proceeded to put the solu- 
tion of the problem to practice. Such action 
has made a permanent improvement in their 
community and has broadened the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the area. This is real 
progress towards a better living for all and 
a real American way of solving our problems 
in whatever field they may present them- 
selves. 








Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the 165th anniversary of 
the adoption by the people of Poland of 
their Constitution of May 3,1791. That 
constitution, following so closely upon 
ours of the United States of America, was 
a triumph of democratic principles 
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which has remained as a guiding light 
through all the hard, harsh years of 
Poland’s oppression. 

Today, as for most of the time that 
followed the adoption of her constitu- 
tion, Poland writhes in the grip of ag- 
gressive tyranny. The country is a 
prisoner, but the minds and hearts of 
the men and women of Poland remain 
free. The magnificent ideals of the con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791, are firmly held 
and proudly believed. The day will 
surely come when Poland shall again 
stand forth as the land of freedom, 
peace, and prosperity. 

On this anniversary I proudly join in 
honoring and saluting a courageous peo- 
ple, a country magnificent even in op- 
pression, and a document that ranks 
with the world’s finest expositions of the 
principles of human liberty and dignity. 





Million Dollar Armory With No Federal 
Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, May 5, a million dollar Na- 
tional Guard armory was dedicated in 
Kansas City, Kans. Dedication of Na- 
tional Guard armories are frequent oc- 
casions. This was an exception, because 
no Federal funds were used, the struc- 
ture being financed by city and State 
funds. 

The Kansas City Star and the Kansas 
City Kansan cooperated splendidly in 
publicity before, during, and after the 
ceremony. 

Some excerpts from the Kansas City 
Kansan, which had a special Armory 
edition, devoting over half of the paper 
Friday, May 4, to the armory, will give 
some idea and this modern facility: 
Finest Natronat Guarp ARMORY Looks Its 

ParRT—CRISPLY MILITARY IN SETTING AND 

Desicn, New BurILprinc Here Has Most Up- 

TO-DaTE FACILITIES ATTRACTIVELY INCOR- 

PORATED FoR EFFICIENT USE BY UNITS OF 

Kansas City, KANS., STATION 

(By Bob Newman) 

Blocked securely into the side of what re- 
mains of a bill is the new Kansas City, Kans., 
National Guard Armory, as crisply mili- 
tary as a private’s freshly polished boots. 

Viewed from 18th Street, across the huge 
natural amphitheater which serves as com- 
bination drill field, parade ground, and ath- 
letic field, the facade of the $675,00 struc- 
ture, faced with corrugated aluminum, 
flashes in the sun. 

This is the business side of what is con- 
sidered the finest National Guard Armory 
in the United States, and where Kansas City, 
Kans., guardsmen from now on will work, 
drill, and play in increasing numbers. 

Immediately beneath the formal review- 
ing stand, which juts, boxlike, from the 
main part of the building, is a huge mouth 
of a door through which trucks can be 
driven into the bowels of the building. 


FOR SPEEDY MOVEMENTS 


Inside, supplies and equipment can be 
loaded or unloaded, quickly, with room for 
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as many as five trucks at once, thus en- 
abling units to load and move out quickly 
in time of emergency. 

To the right of this entrance, which is 
flanked on both sides by enclosed concrete 
stairways leading to the reviewing platform, 
are the offices of the ranking National Guard 
commanders, including the office of Col. 
Mahlon 8S. Weed, station commander. 

7 . . * ° 

Above these offices face the windows of the 
administrative offices of the 137th Infantry 
Regiment, largest administrative unit housed 
in the building, and commanded by Colonel 
Weed. 

SPACIOUS DINING HALL 

To the left on the ground level is found 
the 200-man capacity dining hall, also view- 
ing the drill field which eventually will be 
seeded to one vast expanse of greenness. 

Above the dining hall is the spacious en- 
listed men’s lounge, also fronting the drill 
field. 

The personality of the building, however, 
centers at the reviewing platform enclosure 
which appears as an extension of the walls 
and roof. Dimensions are 98 feet width, 28 
feet height, and 10-foot horizontal depth. 

The vertical interior of the enclosure is 
faced with corrugated aluminum, upon 
which black 28-inch letters spell “Kansas 
National Guard.” Beneath this, centered 
squarely, is a 6-foot diameter, porcelain-on- 
steel, yellow sunflower against a blue back- 
ground. 

BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED 

A continuous row of floodlights angled 
from the base of the reviewing platform train 
toward this facade, which afford a brilliant 
night display. 

As the visitor goes around either side of 
the 4-story building, up one of the steeply 
sloped and grass-terraced hillsides, the main 
entrance is found facing the west. It actu- 
ally is on the second level. 

Parking space is available here. 

Entering the lobby, a visitor is first at- 
tracted to the inside athletic court and drill 
hall, which also can be used as an auditorium 
and has a stage at one end. 

Seating capacity for basketball games is 
estimated at 1,500 to 1,800 persons and for 
stage events at over 3,000. The playing court 
is full regulation size, being 50 by 94 feet. 

SEATING IN BALCONY 


The upper balcony, where most of the 
seating is, is broken at the west end by a 
concrete-block film-projection booth. 

The basketball goals, of the latést type, 
can be raised and lowered electrically. 

The second floor is composed of offices, 
classrooms, and the spacious, well-furnished 
enlisted men’s or general lounge. A typical 
classroom, where the guardsmen will hear 
lectures during their weekly drills, is about 
18 by 23 feet in size, well lighted by fluores- 
cent tubes, and contains the necessary class- 
room aids. 

Dropping to the first, or basement level 
(actually only the rear portion of this level 
is underground), the huge insulated firing 
range can be inspected. 


ACOUSTICAL INSULATION 


Walled with concrete, and padded in the 
forward portion with thick slabs of sound 
absorbent acoustical material, the range has 
eight firing slots. The length to the target 
area is 135 feet from wall to wall. 

Targets are attached to frames which can 
be rolled into firing position by means of 
overhead pulleys, enabling targets to be 
changed without a halt in operations. 

The slugs are reflected downward into a 
dirt pit and safety sandbags by a 45-degree 
slanted facing of 34-inch steel boiler plate. 

A highly engineered fluorescent lighting 
combination—all tubes protected from 
slugs—lights the target area to a degree 
which is reminiscent of natural sunlight. 
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The remainder of the range is lighted by 
over 80 fluorescent tubes in banks hidden 
underneath overhead reinforced concrete 
beams, 

STORAGE FOR WEAPONS 

On this level are kept in eight separate 
bank-type vaults, the rifles, machineguns, 
mortars, and light artillery pieces of the vari- 
ous units. There also is a supply unit for 
each component, all of which face the vaulted 
interior drive for loading and unloading sup- 
ply trucks inside. 

On this level are found two shower and 
locker rooms, the kitchen adjoining the mess 
hall (which can be converted into two class- 
rooms by a folding door arrangement), the 
furnace room, a huge locker room with over 
400 lockers, affording 1 for each guardsman, 
and the dispensary. 

The latter, which includes a medical sup- 
ply room and treatment room, is intended 
to serve both for minor first aid and as an 
emergency civilian medical center in time 
of disaster. 

Third floor spaces (found only in the main 
or center section of the building) are re- 
stricted to a communications room and two 
overnight sleeping rooms for the accommo- 
dation of visiting inspecting officers. 

OFFICERS’ ASSEMBLY ROOM 


Only spaces found on the fourth level are 
occupied by the officers’ assembly room and 
lounge, which has continuous banks of win- 
dows facing both the outside drill field and 
the gymnasium. 

The building is of reinforced concrete sub- 
structure, topped by a steel frame and con- 
crete block walls faced with buff brick. 

Interior decoration is plain, but tasteful, 
the concrete block wall faces painted in pastel 
shades. Both the officers’ and enlisted men’s 
lounges contain comfortable and attractive 
furniture. 

Lighting of the entire facility 1s consid- 
ered to be the best engineered of any new 
building in the Kansas City area. Of par- 
ticular note is the overhead lighting arrange- 
ment in the gymnasium, composed of 24 
equally spaced clusters of 1 1,000-watt in- 
candescent lamp and 2 400-watt mercury 
vapor lamps. 

The gymnasium roof is acoustically in- 
sulated with the same slabs of material (pre- 
cast concrete mixed with wood shavings) 
that face a portion of the firing range walls. 





The Decline of Invention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Tuesday, April 10, 1956, which calls 
attention to our weakened patent system 
which slows down the flow of new dis- 
coveries: 

THE DECLINE OF INVENTION: OuR WEAKENED 
PATENT SYSTEM SLOWS THE FLOW oF NEW 
DISCOVERIES 

(By Richard Spencer) 

Almost every day someone in Washington 
warns that Russia may be overtaking the 
United States in the fields of atomic weapons, 
aircraft, and guided missiles, At the same 
time some industrialists and economists are 


concerned about the relative lack of really 
hew consumer products. 
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Whether or not one considers these fears 
exaggerated, the demonstrable fact is that 
invention—the key both to national security 
and industrial strength—is on the decline 
in this country. To the extent this is recog- 
nized, it is usually attributed to the short- 
age of scientists or some similar deficiency. 
Yet there is another and perhaps more basic 
reason which is hardly ever mentioned. 

This is the steady emaciation, over the last 
30 years or so, of the American patent sys- 
tem. The United States Constitution itself 
stipulates the granting of patents to encour- 
age the progress of science, and the kind of 
patent system a nation adopts will indeed 
either foster or impede invention. Today 
the Soviet Union has one of the strongest 
systems in the world to encourage inventions; 
the United States has one of the weakest. 

From 1790 to 1930 the American patent sys- 
tem provided sufficient incentive to our in- 
ventors to carry this country to the pin- 
nacle of military power and industrial might. 
It did this by granting limited, exclusive 
rights in exchange for new inventions and 
discoveries. Beginning in 1930, however, a 
series of blows has been rained on this 
system. 

POLITICAL DEVICES 


The patent right itself has been largely 
nullified by placing the standard of inven- 
tion beyond the reach of the average Amer- 
ican inventor. The remedy for infringement 
has been weakened by the development of 
new legal defenses. Instead of being treated 
as ordinary legal instruments, patents have 
come to be regarded as economic devices. 

Lately still another—and weirder—concept 
is coming to the fore. Patents are being used 
as quasi-political regulative instruments in 
antitrust decrees. Proceeding against lead- 
ing firms with strong patent positions, the 
Government brings suit to break up the de- 
fendant’s alleged concentrtaion of economic 
power. In the settlement, however, the Gov- 
ernment agrees to the alternative of stripping 
the defendant of its patent rights. 

Thus, in the recent American Telephone 
& Telegraph case all existing and all fu- 
ture patents of the company were thrown 
open. In the International Business Ma- 
chines case, reported a day or two later, the 
company consented to license all existing and 
future patents for a period of 5 years only. 
“To encourage the growth of other manufac- 
turers,” the Government said, “the inventions 
of the defendant are made available to com- 
petitors.” 

This new view of patents as a regulative 
device was well expressed in the United 
Shoe Machinery case 3 years ago. “Defend- 
ant is not being punished for abusive prac- 
tices respecting patents for it engaged in 
none,” explained the court; “it is being re- 
quired to reduce the monopoly power it 
has * * * compulsory licensing is in effect a 
partial dissolution on a nonconfiscatory 
basis.” 

In these cases the policy of encouraging 
new inventions is weighed against the policy 
of limiting the growth of monopoly, and the 
recent decrees indicate that the Government 
considers it more important to encourage 
competition than to encourage invention. 
This is indeed a delicate balance and an in- 
teresting hypothesis. 

A. T. & T. and I. B. M. are the great pio- 
neers in research and invention in their in- 
dustries, which accounts for their leadership 
and their strong patent positions, as well as 
for the fact that they were selected as de- 
fendants. Under the decrees, not only have 
their long-established methods of doing bu- 
siness been disrupted, which will interfere 
with efficient operations for years to come, 
but management will no longer be in a posi- 
tion to authorize the expenditure of mililons 
of dollars in the development of new com- 
mercial products and processes, since com- 
petitors will be free to copy them. 
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These same companies are also leading 
contributors to the national defense effort. 
Disruptive influences in their businesses will 
be reflected in that effort. More important 
will be the further retardation of invention 
in two such vital fields as electronics and 
computers, both of which are of critical im- 
portance to atomic energy, aircraft, and guid- 
ed missiles. 

The United States aircraft industry itself 
suffers from the effects of an open patent 
pool of the kind now taking shape in elec- 
tronics under the A. T. & T. settlement. In 
1935 Gen. William Mitchell, a man of unusual 
vision, told a congressional committee the 
aircraft pool was a threat to our national 
safety. 

As for atomic energy, with its unlimited po- 
tential, it has been locked away from private 
industry for so long that today it also stands 
in dire need of invention and development, 
both civilian and military. Yet the law 
which liberalized some aspects of atomic 
energy in 1954 also encased it in compulsory 
patent licensing of the type ordained in the 
I. B. M. decree. 


- ACQUISITIVE GOVERNMENT 


This atomic law states that all nonmili- 
tary inventions “made or conceived under any 
contract, subcontract arrangement, or other 
relationship with the (Atomic Energy) Com- 
mission” belong to the Commission. This 
by itself is reason enough for a company to 
give the Government a wide berth if it ex- 
pects to own patents of its own. If, by avoid- 
ing Government contracts, a firm should ac- 
quire atomic energy patents, the Commission 
can, until September 1, 1959, declare them 
“affected with the public interest” and grant 
compulsory licenses under them. 

Still another provision requires everyone, 
including the reader of this article, to report 
nuclear inventions or discoveries to the AEC 
within 90 days or, alternatively, to file an 
application for a patent within the same 
period. To avoid the penalties and the 
criminal implications of the act, discretion 
suggests a policy of accepting the door as 
being locked, and not even thinking about 
the subject for fear of conceiving an inven- 
tion that should be reported. 

The main reason given in support of these 
patent provisions is that they are necessary 
to prevent some “inside” or “ground floor’ 
company, engaged in the atomic-energy pro- 
gram from the beginning, from obtaining a 
monopoly position through patents that 
would “create roadblocks in the path of 
progress.” If ever this was a valid argument, 
it is tenable no longer. The patent provisions 
are the real roadblocks. 

At one point or another during the course 
of history, England, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Holland were caught with their patent 
systems down and each learned the same 
identical lesson. They saw science, inven- 
tion, and technology slipping away from 
their own economies only to appear in and 
add to the economies of other countries. 
Each promptly adopted and still maintains 
a strong patent system. 


PRODIGIOUS OUTPOURING 


So long as or own patent system was strong, 
the flow of invention was prodigious. By 
1890, the centenary of the system, it had 
already brought forth the cotton gin, sew- 
ing machine, steamboat, locomotive, sleeping 
car, air brake, telegraph, electric light, tele- 
phone, reaper, binder, match, and many 
other products. For national defense in- 
ventors had produced the magazine rifle, the 
revolver, the machine gun, the Springfield 
rifle, the breech-loading gun, and the tor- 
pedo. 

A comparable stream of inventions—the 
motion picture, the automobile, the camera, 
gasoline, radio, etc—continued thereafter. 
But in 1930 the flow started to diminish. 
Although our population has increased 
enormously since 1930 and, although billions 
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of dollars are being spent on research and 
invention today where hundreds of thou- 
sands were spent then, the Patent Office re- 
ceived more applications and granted more 
patents in 1930 than it has in any year since. 

Already we seem to be developing a re- 
placement economy in which new consumer 
products are lacking. Invention, in the form 
of putting on sale something the purchasing 
public has never been offered before, is sadly 
missing. Digital computors and automa- 
tion, after all, are of little interest to the 
consumer. Without inventive incentive, 
whence will come the new products to spur 
the economy? 

The need, therefore, is to restore the 
patent system. Just as patents were made 
an exception to the Statute on Monopolies 
in 1623, so today, to quicken the pace of our 
lagging technology and provide an adequate 
incentive for invention, paténts must be 
made wholly exempt from the Federal anti- 
monopoly laws. Defenses in suits must be 
limited to the traditional questions of valid- 
ity and infringement. 

Until the patent system is restored to full 
strength, the necessary research and devel- 
opment in atomic energy, aircraft and guided 
missiles—and in new consumer goods—will 
not take place. Patents are that important. 





Address of Hon. Robert P. Weatherford, 
Jr., Mayor of the City of Independence, 
Mo., Before the Missouri Federation of 
Democratic Women’s Clubs, Clinton, 
Mo., April 28, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Robert P. Weatherford, 
Jr., mayor of the city of Independence, 
Mo., delivered a speech before the Mis- 
souri Federation of Democratic Women’s 
Clubs at Clinton, Mo., on April 28, 1956. 

This speech sets out in a masterful 
manner what has happened to the 
American farmer over the past 34 years. 
We still do not have farm legislation be- 
cause the President saw fit to veto H. R. 
12. Had the President signed this bill, 
it would have added $3.1 billion to the 
1956 farm income, and would have re- 
stored this year’s take-home pay to the 
American farmer almost to the level of 
1952, the last year in which farmer's 
prices averaged 100 percent of parity. 

The so-called soil-bank bill recently 
passed by the House, will do little to raise 
the income of the family sized farmer. 
The chief reason given by the President 
for his veto of H. R. 12 was that this bill 
contained price-support provisions for 
the five basic farm commodities at 90 
percent of parity. It seems strange, but 
it is no less true, that this administra- 
tion recommended and sought to enact 
legislation which would have guaranteed 
Dixon-Yates 125 percent of parity for 25 
years, and only a Democratically con- 
trolled House and Senate prevented that 
measure from becoming law. It seems 
even stranger that an administration 
should deny to the American farmer 90 
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percent of parity while seeking to guar- 
antee a corporation 125 percent of parity. 
One is forced to the conclusion that 
whether the Republican Party favors 
parity or not depends entirely upon who 
gets it. 

The address follows: 

Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, this is a season of ar- 
dent, amorous endeavors by the Republican 
Party. They love everyone. Even the Vice 
President has laid aside his little hatchet. 
He is the complete embodiment of sweetness, 
meekness, and love. He even loves us Dem- 
ocrats. He is going so far overboard with 
his sparkling personality that I predict, come 
November, the jury will bring in a verdict 
for the plaintiff in the breach of promise suit 
known as America versus republicanism 

They certainly love the farmers. They are 
so concerned about your welfare—your in- 
come—your future. They want you to plant 
no more, eat it yourselves, and go bankrupt 
on a full stomach. On October 10, 1952, the 
Republican general said “The Republican 
Party is pledged to the sustaining of the 90 
percent of parity price support, and it is 
pledging even more than that to help the 
farmer obtain his full parity, 100 percent, 
with the guaranty to price supports of 90 
percent.” Then, down in Columbia, S. C., he 
said, “I believe wholeheartedly and without 
any ‘ifs’ or ‘buts’ in Federal programs to sta- 
bilize farm prices, including the present pro- 
gram insuring 90 percent of parity on all 
basic commodities.” 

Farmers, have they kept their word with 
you? Have your farm products brought 90 
to 100 percent of parity? Has the cost of 
your farm operations, your replacement of 
machinery and tools—your purchasing pow- 
er—your interest rates—stayed parallel to 
your income? Every farmer in America not 
only in the Fourth Congressional District of 
Missouri, should look at his checkbook every 
morning and every night—then ask himself 
repeatedly—have the Republicans kept their 
word and their promises? 

If 4 years of Republican bungling, fum- 
bling, and juggling have done anything for 
you, Mr. Farmer, then vote Republican by 
all means. It is apparent to all Americans 
that the concern for the farmer, the interest 
in this basic industry of America, the social 
and economic future of the farmer, so far as 
the Republican Party is concerned, is strictly 
on a 4-year basis and their record con- 
clusively proves this fact. , 

The Democratic Party is concerned with 
the welfare of humanity regardless of a 
man’s station in life or the vocation he may 
follow. Since the inauguration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman the Amer- 
ican farmer has progressed, improved him- 
self economically, has prospered steadily, has 
educated his family excellently, and experi- 
enced economic security, but the day that 
big business moved in to 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue and buckled the leash into the col- 
lar ring, the farmers have been on a nar- 
row unchartered path of betrayal. Where 
were you betrayed? Why it was at about the 
ninth hole at Augusta, I think. Ezra flew 
down from Washington, determined to scut- 
tle the only piece of legislation containing 
the farmers’ last hopes. The “five-star play- 
boy” nodded agreement, picked up his put- 
ter, throttled up his putt-putt and went over 
to take another swing. Just where does this 
leave the American farmer? 

Four years of republicanism. Four years 
of declining prices. Four years of increasing 
interest rates. And—nothing ahead under 
this repugnant republicanism but—Vote for 
us and we will give you another 4 years of 
flexibility and vetoes. 

They were stuck with Ezra, and from first- 
hand information I can impart to you why 
they were stuck with him. I was introduced 
to this great Secretary of Agriculture in 
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1950 in a western State. I was introduced 
to “the man who would have been Secretary 
of Agriculture had not my fellow townsman 
defeated Mr. Dewey in 1948.” Now, the Re- 
publican Party had some rather long-stand- 
ing debts to be paid, so while they are pay- 
ing their old debts out, the American farmer 
is getting deeper and deeper in debt. 

The only program that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has is a complex of surplus and 
fiexible price supports. The result has been 
confusion, bickering, and not one construc- 
tive aid for the farm family in 4 years. He 
is against any program for the benefit of the 
American farmer that does not originate in 
his own little selfish mind, and as the late 
James A. Reed diagnosed the ability of Arthur 
Hyde, so I submit the same applies to flex- 
ible Ezra. The Sendtor said: “I doubt if he 
can tell a bull calf from a heifer.” 

Let’s take a look at big business. Let us 
observe if it is following along the parallel 
course that agriculture is following. The As- 
sociated Press reported on April 24 that 
United States Steel set an all-time record for 
the first quarter of the year for income, sales, 
and production. Sales totaled $1,100,453,- 
080 for the first quarter. The net income 
for the first quarter was $104,160,945. The 
Associated Press also, on April 24 stated that 
the General Motors Corp. made a 31 percent 
return in 1955, which was considered ex- 
tremely high profits by the Senate's Big Busi- 
ness Committee and a judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly suggested 
that it might be helpful for competition if 
General Motors cut its connection with its 
financing subsidiary, namely General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. The Senate report noted 
that General Motors made a 1955 profit of 
31 percent on capital investment after taxes 
and stated that this compared with 12 per- 
cent for the average American manufactur- 
ing firm. Did you farmers make this kind 
of profit on your capital investment? 

The 83d Congress repealed all excess profits 
tax. Are you enjoying this kind of Re- 
publican tax cut? Take a look at the ex- 
cess profits taxes paid by some corpora- 
tions in 1953, before the tax was repealed 
by the Republican Congress. Their profits 
are much higher now than they were then. 
Therefore, the excess profits taxes would be 
much greater today than in 1953, but this 
money is now retained in the pockets of these 
big business corporations. General Motors 
was relieved of $192 million, which was the 
amount they paid in 1953; General Electric, 
$72 million paid in 1953; United States Steel, 
$53 million paid in 1953, and in that same 
year nine corporations paid excess profits 
taxes of $429 million. 

Has the Republican Party from Eisenhower 
down done anything for you taxwise? Hogs 
sold in 1952 for 100 percent of parity. In 
1955 hogs were selling for 50 percent of par- 
ity. Grade A milk delivered in Kansas City 
in 1951 sold for $6 per hundredweight. The 
average price to consumers the same year 
was 20 cents a quart. Grade A milk delivered 
in Kansas City in 1955 brought the farmer 
$4 per hundredweight, and the average price 
to consumers the same year was 21 cents a 
quart. Yet the cost of living to the farmer 
is four-tenths of 1 percent under an all-time 
high. 

Under the Benson program of hesitation, 
fluctuation, and exasperation, farm families 
forced from the land over the last 3-year 
period in the United States total 600,000 
and in Missouri, 28,431. In this congres- 
sional district 2,136 were forced from the 
land in the last 3 years. The source of this 
information is from the Bureau of the 
Census. How does this compare with Gen- 
eral Motors and United States Steel? 

In 1953 and 1954 farm mortgage debts in- 
creased $1.1 billion. Farm bank borrowing 
increased $1 billion. Farm real-estate inven- 
tory dropped $4.5 billion. The livestock in- 
ventory dropped $7.5 billion. The source 
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of this information is from the agricultural 
statistics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture of which Mr. Benson is the boss. 

All this happened under the administra- 
tion of Eisenhower and flexible Ezra, and 
the impact of it is right here in these 8 
counties of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 





trict. Just check your neighborhood for 
facts. By comparison, from 1952 to 1955, 
industrial stocks increased 62 percent. 


Corporate profits, after taxes, increased 32 


percent. Stockholders’ dividends increased 
19 percent. Nonfarm income increased 14 
percent. Farm net income decreased 23 per- 


cent. The source of this information—the 
Department of Labor, statistical report. The 
net income lost by farmers for the 3-year 
period 1953 through 1955 was $12 billion. 
The source of this information—Agricul- 
tural Statistics, page 483, table 666. This 
under the administration that loves the 
farmer. 

Flexible Ezra is confused about surpluses 
which is nothing more than a smoke screen 
to hoodwink the American farmer. If this 
Nation used entirely from Government sur- 
plus, food and fiber as an overall average, 
it would last 4 months and 5 days; and this 
information, for the benefit of the Republi- 
cans, comes from the financial report of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, dated 
December 31, 1955. 

No, this isn’t a big-businees administra- 
tion. They love the farmer. They love the 
average American citizen. He is better off 
than he ever was. What is good for General 
Motors is good for the Nation. Then why in 
the name of all that is high and holy isn't 
the Nation getting the same treatment that 
General Motors is receiving? How is your 
bank balance, Mr. Farmer? You are an 
orphan and the Republicans won't even set 
up a welfare department to help you. 

They talk about reduced spending, but no 
tax cuts. What happened to their balanced 
budget? The Federal budget from 1950 to 
1953 under Harry S. Truman totaled $223.3 
billion. From 1954 through 1957 the big- 
business budget, instead of having been re- 
duced, will total $262.6 billion. Eisenhower's 
big-business economy 4-year budget exceeds 
the Truman 4-year budget by $39.3 billion. 
The source of this information—Budget, 
page 1165. 

Farmers and every person associated 
directly or indirectly with agriculture—look 
at the smiling faces and listen to the 
soothing words from the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Take a look at your bank 
book before breakfast and after supper in 
the evening and see if you get the same 
stimulating response from your bank book 
as radiated upon the grinning face on the 
TV screen. It other words, in grim reality, 
ask yourself this question: Have they kept 
their word with me? 

The impact of this Republican philosophy 
should be discussed at your firesides and, 
farmers, if you are better off financially, if 
you are happy with your idle lands, if your 
bankbook has been enhanced and if your 
future is secure, then by all means vote the 
Republican ticket. What about national 
security?’ The United Press, on April 24, 
quotes the following statement from Mr. 
Allen Dulles, Central Intelligence Director, 
who stated that the Communist chieftain was 
exaggerating in claiming Russia “quickly” 
will have an intercontinental missile with 
an H-bomb warhead. He says—“I think what 
he had to say is a little bit on the high side.” 
Dulles then laughingly added “it is a change 
to have a man in the Soviet Union who blurps 
out things. Maybe someday we will get a 
little more intelligence.” This statement, 


mind you, from the head of the American 
Central Intelligence Office. Mr.Allen Dulles 
makes such a statement while that unguided 
missile, John Foster Dulles, is launched on 
another world-circling orbit. 


Truthfully, 
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guided missiles will be a welcome change 
from the rudderless type. 

They have lost or alienated most of our 
former allies and friends throughout the 
world, hoping for foreign intelligence by a 
slip of the tongue from the Soviet party 
chief. The looseleaf portfolio of National 
Security and Foreign Affairs seems to also be 
on a flexible support basis. Brink of War 
Johnnie with portfolio, suitcase and all is 
now caught in a revolving door with an out- 
board motor attached to the seat of his pants. 
In the face of evident facts—that Soviet 
armies, industries, research and real estate 
agents are plotting our destruction, they say 
s0 and have no hestancy about it. The 
United States defense budget is mutilated 
upon White House insistence. Bulganin 
smiles at Khrushchev and Khrushchev smiles 
at Zukov and he, in turn, smiles at his old 
friend Eisenhower; then we see that face- 
splitting personality grin at a TV camera. 

Now, the Secretary of Defense, better 
known as Bird Dog Charlie is worried. He 
has built more long-range bombers, more jet 
fighters, more guided missiles, stepped up re- 
search and built ironclad defenses with his 
famous mouth-filling phrases during the last 
30 days than American war potential could 
build in a generation. The reason for this 
is that he is scared to death of Srvuarr 
SyYMINGTON’s investigation into the Air Force 
and in the entire defense picture. This is all 
under Republican administration. With the 
exception of George Washington, this country 
has invariably come into a state of highly 
organized confusion every time it has en- 
trusted its affairs to political generals or mili- 
tary statesmen. 

You will hear much from these smiling 
faces on TV of peace—-yes—all about prosper- 
ity and plenty, but just sit down around your 
family table and figure it out for yourselves. 

The attempted betrayal of the South in an 
effort to scuttle the TVA and the overt at- 
tempt at the planned wreckage of Rural 
Electrification by big business inside the 
White House is an issue which demands an 
exacting penalty from the Republican Party. 
The American people will hold the Repub- 
licans responsible for giving away the natural 
resources of this Nation such as water power, 
electric power, timber lands and oil rights 
to the favored few of the palace guard. 

Iam a Southerner. Missouri is a southern 
State. There is a very clear and craftily con. 
ceived political scheme devised by the Repub- 
lican Party to divide the Democratic Party 
in the south in an attempt to secure another 
4-year lease on the White House. The leaders 
of both races in the southern States must 
also see through this as it is a very simple 
tactic of divide and conquer then abandon 
for another quardrennium. Southern people 
are too intelligent and too cultured to fall for 
such an obvious political trick. The South 
can and will settle its own problems far 
more efficiently and justly than can Mr. 
Brownell and Company. The Democratic 
Party will carry every southern State. 

General Eisenhower is a Republican. They 
have recently raised him to sainthood. He is 
strong enough to run, but not strong enough 
to be criticized. The Republican Party is 
the party of big business beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, and the General, as the head of 
the party, is responsible for his conduct, for 
all the assistant presidents and for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the American 
people. 

In the newspapers throughout the land 
yesterday the Democratic Party acquired ‘a 
long sought and most familiar asset in the 
person of one Mr. Nrxon. Let us reason this 
out. In the light of known facts and in the 
face of an unpredictable future, the pre- 
convention announcement of the Republican 
Party of its candidates deserves the careful 
scrutiny of every American. Every voter in 
this Nation must examine the Republican 
vice presidential candidate as nature and 
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fate have eclipsed the focal point upon which 
the campaigns of American history have 
centered. The Republicans and Democrats 
of this Nation are now confronted by the 
Nixon-Eisenhower ticket respectively. This 
is the most unique problem that has ever 
confronted political decisions of the intelli- 
gent electorate of this Nation. Instead of 
voting for the captain of the team with the 
toughest game of the season scheduled for 
November 6 the studious and intelligent stu- 
dent body of America is asked to focus their 
entire attention and vote on a third string 
substitute. This is the dilemma that the 
Republican high command and the Madison 
Avenue advertising boys have to overcome, 
and we Democrats doubt if they can. 

Your speaker was in Washington some 6 
weeks ago. I visited in the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Office Building and in the Senate 
Office Building. I concluded, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that we have the most 
vigorous, the most tenacious and the most 
deermined friend of agriculture in GEroRGE 
H. CHRSTOPHER. He impartially represents 
all people alike whether they be rural or 
urban people. 

Farmers, you are represented by a fighting 
member of your number. Your fireside is 
defended by a man of the soil. Your welfare 
and your progress dominate his thinking. 
Nowhere in this Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict in either party can voters lay their hand 
upon the shoulder of a native son more de- 
voted, better informed, nor a more skilled 
fighter in your behalf than the Congressman 
of the Fourth District of Missouri, the Hon- 
orable GeorGe H. CHRISTOPHER. You can’t 
afford to be without him in the years which 
lie ahead. 

I, therefore, predict that the Democratic 
Party will restore the Government to the peo- 
ple come next November and, making no 
political predictions, but only expressing my 
own personal wish and fervent prayer the 
ticket will read: “Democratic Party: Stuart 
Symington, Frank C. Clement, George H. 
Christopher.” 





Message to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article prepared by me for in- 
sertion in Town and Village, a newspa- 
per circulated in the Stuyvesant Town 
area of New York City which is in my 
district: 

In one of my recent columns for Town and 
Village in which I tried to give my constitu- 
ents a picture of the working day of a Con- 
gressman, I told of how he must take time 
off to ask himself questions about national 
problems and policies. 

It must not be supposed though that ques- 
tions are enough. They have to be pursued 
until the right answers are found. 

By this time, of course, I have arrived at a 
number of conclusions and I want to deal 
with one in particular which seems to be 
particularly important; and that is the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. 

I judge from the letters that I get from 
my district that nobody is fooled by the 
bluster and braggadocio that substitute so 
very often for genuine diplomacy. Nor I 
think, is there any failure to recognize that 
in the basic goals, the present administra- 
tion has added nothing to the fundamentals 
laid down by the prior administrations. We 
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seek peace and in order to help achieve that 
goal, we want to be strong, we want to have 
friends, and exert an influence on world 
opinion. Along those broad lines the ad- 
ministration has the support of the Demo- 
cratic legislators far more than it has the 
support of its own party members. Across 
my desk there come many leaflets, pamph- 
lets and documents of all sorts. Quite a 
number of them are from “die-hard” Re- 
publicans and isolationists and they make it 
pretty clear that they are outraged by the 
administration’s foreign policy. 

My criticism of it is of another character. 
It stems from the fact that they inherited a 
good idea from the past administration and 
have fouled it up in its application. As a 
result we are now losing friends and alienat- 
ing people because the methods vary from 
dull to Dulles, and often with sheer incompe- 
tence. 

A particular defect of the administration’s 
foreign policy efforts is in its inflexibility. 
Another is that it substitutes advertising 
slogans which, though they may tickle par- 
tisan supporters in this country, give offense 
to thoughtful national leaders the world 
over. Still another is that the administra- 
tion is halfhearted about its policy, doing 
things too late and floundering in a spate 
of words rather than action. Still another 
is in its ambiguity. 

Look, for example, at the bluster and big 
talk as to China and the unleasing of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek or at the gaffe of Goa that so 
deeply and unnecessarily came out with its 
tremendous offense to hundreds of millions 
of the people of India. Consider the gap 
between the solid support of United States 
policies 5 and 6 years ago and the wavering, 
the neutralism, and the open -opposition 
today. Consider how little and late the 
administration is when it now tries to re- 
vive the essence of a point 4 program, 1 of 
the greatest concepts developed in America’s 
foreign policy, which was shamefully left to 
wither on the vine. And consider what 
passes for smartness in the ambiguities 
about our support of the anticolonial move- 
ment and our unbelievable confusion in 
regard to israel. 

One does not have to have any particular 
sympathies for the state of Israel and the 
heroic struggle which it is undergoing, to 
recognize one simple truth, that Israel wants 
peace and that in this basic drive, Israel 
completely synchronizes with the stated 
United States policy as to maintenance of 
peace. You may have difference of opinions 
on this or that aspect of the Near East 
problem, but you cannot blind yourself to 
the fact that the United States wants peace 
and that alone of all the nations in that 
area, Israel wants peace and that its neigh- 
bors do not, as is clear from the fact that 
they will not even sit down to discuss peace 
with Israel. 

Yet this basic and, one would suppose, ele- 
mentary truth is obscured by all kinds of 
double talk that evades this central common 
interest of the United States and the state 
of Israel. 

Recently I had occasion to say a few words 
in Congress about the eighth year of inde- 
pendence of Israel as follows: 

“This occasion, however, must not be noted 
without regard for the threats of and actual 
aggression that hover like a calamitous cloud 
over the State of Israel. The cry of the vic- 
tims reaches out to us and calls upon us to 
reassert vigorously our national policy to pre- 
vent aggression and to warn and, if need be, 
punish aggressors. 

“The security of the State of Israel is vital 
to the stability of the entire area of the 
Middle East and this in turn is basic to 
America’s own defense and the defense of 
the free world. This calls for an adminis- 
trative policy of action rather than of inac- 
tion; and of direct, friendly, and timely in- 
tervention rather than by a nod to our allies. 
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It calls for prompt and sympathetic action 
as to the defense needs of the State of Israel, 
out of the same considerations that justify 
eur provision for our own defense needs and 
for those of the Western World. 

“It calls for an ample and timely counter- 
weight to the armaments furnished by the 
Communist and satellite governments. 

“Above all, it calls for a clear unambiguous 
assertion on the highest level that the United 
States is committed to the proposition that 
peace is indivisible and that peace and the 
safeguards of peace for the State of Israel are 
basic in our national policy.” 

Can anything be more unrealistic than to 
drift along in our present policy of lack of 
policy? 

Perhaps there is no more flaming example 
of the folly of this course than the recent 
announcement that while the United States 
will not itself supply the defensive arms 
asked for by Israel, it will not object if its 
allies, largely armed by the United States, 
will supply such weapons. This, in Mr. 
Dulles’ book, may seem smart; and may ap- 
peal to the men in the gray flannel suits on 
Madison Avenue on which the administra- 
tion leans so heavily. Yet it is still a diplo- 
matic blunder of the first magnitude. For 
here is action, or rather inaction, that is 
certainly calculated to alienate everybody. 
The Israelis must certainly continue with 
their sense of injustice when they cannot get 
defensive arms from the United States. The 
Arabs are annoyed because of this “go-ahead” 
signal to allies of the United States. 

This is perhaps the most glaring example 
of the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy. In 
reviewing the world situation, however, it 
seems to be only typical. 





How To Improve the Income Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
some individuals today are advocating 
repeal of the Federal income tax on the 
ground that it has become too compli- 
cated and too erratic in its application. 
In my opinion, this proposal is like trying 
to cure the patient by killing him. It is 
totally unrealistic to talk about abolish- 
ing the income tax. 

The individual income tax is today pro- 
ducing about $31 billion annually, close 
to one-half of the general revenues of 
the Federal Government. The corpora- 
tion income tax produces another $20 
billion. Thus, the income tax as a whole 
raises about $51 billion annually. We 
have to face the plain fact that without 
this source of revenue our Nation would 
have been crippled during critical years 
of its history. 

Those who suggest abolition of the 
income tax have not offered any alterna- 
tive source of revenue. I can only sup- 
pose that such an alternative would take 
the form of a general sales tax or some 
similar proposal. Primary reliance on 
such a method of taxation would impose 
unfair burdens on millions of Americans, 
Those least able to pay would be those 
hardest hit. Therefore, to be realistic, 
we must recognize that, so long as our 


Government requires billions for our se- 
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curity and other essential operations, the 
income tax is the only practical and fair 
method of raising most of this revenue. 

This is not to say that there is not room 
for improvement in our income tax struc- 
ture. Farfromit. In 1954, the Republi- 
can 83d Congress enacted the new Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 which I spon- 
sored. That mammoth legislation, cov- 
ering thousands of changes in the tax 
laws, corrected countless inequities which 
had accumulated over the years. Many 
loopholes which had been permitted to 
exist in the past were closed. Fairer 
treatment for millions of taxpayers was 
provided, including more generous medi- 
cal deductions, more liberal treatment of 
dependents, the exemption of sickness 
and accident benefits, tax advantages for 
retirement income, and the deduction of 
child care expenses of working mothers, 
to mention only a few. 

It has been estimated that about 
700,000 man-hours of work went into the 
development of that legislation. Experts 
from all over the country lent their as- 
sistance. There is no question but that 
the present strength and vitality of our 
economy is due in no small part to the 
sounder tax rules which the new law con- 
tains. We were successful in developing 
greater simplicity and clarity in many 
areas which had confused taxpayers in 
the past. 

The fact remains, and I would be the 
last to deny it, that the income tax is still 
complicated and still poses difficult prob- 
lems for the average taxpayer. We must 
recognize that every time a new relief 
provision is enacted, whether for busi- 
ness or for the average individual, and no 
matter how meritorious, new complex- 
ities are created in the tax structure. 
This is inevitable. Each new amend- 
ment designed to promote greater equity 
in the system as a whole must take the 
form of an exception to the general rules. 
Thus, no matter how sound, no matter 
how fair, each new exception almost in- 
variably creates a new complication. 

Moreover, it must not be thought that 
these special relief provisions are simply 
for the benefit of the well-to-do. They 
are not. The most costly of them are 
primarily for the benefit of low-income 
taxpayers. The retirement income tax 
credit, the extra $600 exemption for 
those aged 65 and over, and many others 
are examples of special relief provisions 
which mainly benefit those with small 
incomes. : 

Today, Congress is besieged with de- 
mands for further changes in the tax 
law, each designed to lessen the impact 
of the income tax in some particular 
area. I have received hundreds of such 
suggestions in my own office. They in- 
clude increased deductions for child care, 
increased deductions for charitable con- 
tributions, larger deductions for depend- 
ents, bigger medical expense deductions, 
the allowance of deductions for tuition 
and other educational expenses, the de- 
duction of the transportation expenses 
of handicapped persons; the deduction 
of life insurance premiums, a deduction 
for the cost of repairing and maintaining 
a home, the exemption of pensions gen- 
erally, the complete exemption of active 
duty pay of members of the armed serv- 
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icesy, an additional exemption for the 
totally disabled, and so forth. These are 
only a few of the many examples which 
could be cited. There are countless more. 
Some involve a negligible loss of revenue. 
Some involve a potential revenue loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. With 
many of them I am entirely sympathetic. 
However, each one, if enacted, would 
whittle down a little more the total in- 
come tax base, and would, thus, to that 
extent, increase the burden of less for- 
tunate taxpayers. Each one would adda 
new exception to the tax law. Each one 
would add a new complication to our 
already complex income tax forms. 

We would seem, therefore, to be faced 
with this dilemma: Shall we ignore these 
reasonable and just demands for fair 
treatment or shall we adopt many of 
them and by so doing add further com- 
plexities to our already complicated tax 
law? I submit that there is another 
alternative which would go a long way | 
toward solving this problem. 

I believe that the underlying cause of 
most demands for special relief is the 
excessive nature of our tax rates. Our 
lowest tax bracket rate today is 20 per- 
cent. Our highest is 91 percent. Think 
of it. The Government takes over 90 
cents out of every dollar earned in the 
top bracket. No wonder serious hard- 
ships arise and special relief becomes 
necessary. 

I realize that some claim that the rates 
at the very top of the scale are largely 
fictitious because certain of these tax- 
payers can avoid the full impact of the 
rates by taking advantage of relief pro- 
visions. There is an element of truth in 
this argumént. Some can avoid the full 
impact of the tax rates. However, the 
fact is that many others cannot. It 
seems to me that this very lack of uni- 
formity in the incidence of the top rates 
is a compelling argument for their re- 
duction to more reasonable levels. 

I do not believe that the average 
American has any conception of how 
high our tax rates are. On March 18 of 
this year, George Gallup released the re- 
sults of a nationwide poll taken to dete- 
mine what the public itself believes the 
proper tax rates should be. The results 
were startling. The public set the proper 
tax level of a family of four with an in- 
come of $5,000 at $235. Actually, a fam- 
ily with that income today pays $420 
under our present tax rates, almost twice 
what the public thinks is fair. The pub- 
lice set the tax level of a similar family 
with an income of $10,000 at $690, when 
in actuality that family pays $1,372 un- 
der our present law, again about twice as 
much. Finally, when the public was 
asked to fix the tax for a family of four 
with a $50,000 income, it set the tax at 
$7,125 instead of the $18,294 which it 
actually is, almost three times as much. 

It is these excessive rates which are 
the villain of the income-tax problem. 
They stifie initiative. They encourage 
evasion. They breed disrespect for the 
tax system. They create severe individ- 
ual hardships which in turn create the 
demand for special relief provisions. 
This, then, is the real cause of our in- 
come-tax difficulties. When the rates 
become too high, as they obviously have, 
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special exceptions necessarily have to be 
adopted in order to soften their impact. 
At the same time, special restrictions 
have to be enacted in order to prevent 
the evasion and avoidance which exces- 
sive rates openly invite. In my opinion, 
the present complexity of our income- 
tax system is due almost exclusively to 
this cause. Those who seek to cure the 
problem by abolishing the income tax 
would provide a more worthwhile and 
constructive public service if they would 
recognize the true nature of the problem 
and develop appropriate remedies within 
the framework of the existing income- 
tax system. 

I propose this program as a first step 
toward a fairer and simpler income-tax 
system, to be undertaken as soon as the 
budget permits: 

First. The top bracket rate should be 
reduced to at least 75 percent. 

Second. All other bracket rates, in- 
cluding the bottom, should be graduated 
downward to conform to the new top 
rate; and 

Third. The law should be simplified by 
the elimination of as many of the special 
exceptions as possible. 

Certainly it seems reasonable enough 
that any individual be permitted to keep 
at least one-quarter of any income he re- 
ceives. Moreover, this would not need to 
be a costly program. Substantial reduc- 
tion in the progressive rates would have 
relatively little revenue effect, because 
only a very minor portion of our total 
revenue today is derived from these high 
bracket rates. However, I feel strongly 
that any such rate revision should be ac- 
companied by a tax reduction benefiting 
those in the first bracket. Any tax re- 
duction program must help all of our 
taxpayers. Naturally, across-the-board 
relief of this kind is much more costly. 

For example, of the approximately $31 
billion produced by the individual income 
tax, about $25 billion comes from the 
first bracket rate of 20 percent applicable 
to all taxpayers. This fact brings out 
two important points. First, it shows 
that the entire progressive element of our 
income tax—the portion of the rates 
above 20 percent—produces only $6 bil- 
lion or 19 percent of the total individual 
income-tax revenue. Secondly, it shows 
that any reduction in the first bracket re- 
sults inevitably in a substantial reduction 
in revenues. 

I point these facts out simply to indi- 
cate the revenue implications of the tax 
program I have proposed. I have no in- 
formation at this time which would sug- 
gest that the budget will permit substan- 
tial tax reduction in the immediate fu- 
ture. However, I believe that prepara- 
tory work should be begun immediately 
to develop a constructive program of this 
type. Excellent studies have been made 
recently of the economic impact of the 
income tax. It is time now that the tax 
committees of the Congress assume the 
obligation of developing a sound tax pro- 
gram, For this reason, I propose that the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation begin immediately to prepare 
studies and recommendations along the 
lines of my proposals. 

In conclusion, I believe that the ad- 
vantages of my program are tremendous. 
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It would encourage individual initiative. 
It would lessen the demands for special 
treatment. It would simplify the tax 
laws. It would reduce evasion and avoid- 
ance. It would ease the compliance 
problems of the taxpayer. It would sim- 
plify the administrative problems of the 
Government. It would strengthen public 
confidence in the income tax. 

It is a program that should recommend 
itself to every Member of Congress, irre- 
spective of party. 





NATO Parliamentary Conferences 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
happy to support the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 501) which authorizes participation 
by the United States in the NATO par- 
liamentary conferences. It was by dis- 
tinct honor to serve as one of the six 
House delegates to the NATO conference 
in Paris last July when we met for 5 
days with the representatives of the 15 
countries associated in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. We ex- 
changed views and opinions pertaining 
to the Maintenance of peace and secur- 
ity of the nations concerned, and we dis- 
cussed ways to obtain closer social, eco- 
nomic and cultural relations between 
the peoples of the Atlantic community. 
We were also briefed by the top military 
leaders of NATO regarding the military 
position of the NATO countries. 

All in all, it was a most interesting and 
inspiring gathering from which we came 
away with the feeling that we have many 
friends in the world who are just as de- 
termined as we are to carry on the strug- 
gle against communism. I also came 
away with a better understanding of the 
urgent need for maintaining the mili- 
tary power and strength of the free 
world to assure its continued freedom. 
In this respect, there is not the least 
doubt that NATO has shown itself to be 
a strong force and a deterrent against 
communism in Europe. 3 

Fundamentally, NATO is a defense or- 
ganization which was founded 7 years 
ago to check Communist aggression. 
The agreement signed by the NATO na- 
tions states that ‘“‘they are resolved to 
unite their efforts for collective defense 
and for the preservation of peace and 
security.” But in addition to defense, 
the 15 NATO nations can also serve as a 
springboard from which to attack Soviet 
Russia in the event of war. The Soviet 
leaders know this and for that reason 
they have made the dissolution of NATO 
their No. 1 objective. Continued Rus- 
sian attacks on NATO through threats, 
cajolery, deception and charmed smiles, 
all of which are aimed to destroy NATO, 
only prove NATO’s strength and the need 
for maintaining this Organization as an 
instrument for free world security. 
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NATO has shown itself to be a bulwark 
of freedom and democracy. We must do 
everything possible to keep it strong be- 
cause through NATO our allies are 
strengthened, militarily and economi- 
cally. The only thing which Communist 
Russia understands, fears, and respects 
above all else is strength. As long as 
we have the power to resist and restrain 
the Russians, as long as we have the 
means and the strength to destroy 
them—they will never attack us. Only 
a strong military posture by the United 
States and its allies will convince the 
Russian leaders that they have nothing 
to gain by force or war. 

Today 15 nations are united in a de- 
fense pact under the auspices of NATO. 
Each of these nations is contributing 
manpower, equipment, and resources. 
American generals lead the military 
forces of these 15 nations. There is per- 
fect harmony and understanding in this 
amalgamation of military power which 
is bent on preventing a third world war. 
I believe that this spirit of unity and 
cooperation on both sides of the Atlantic 
constitutes one of the strongest influ- 
ences for peace in the world today. 

As a defense organization, NATO pur- 
sues a practical course in that it is geared 
for immediate and collective action in 
the military field. Of late, NATO is also 
developing its political and economic as- 
pects, so that in time it is hoped that 
NATO can also become a powerful organ 
for greater economic and political coop- 
eration in advancing peace and improv- 
ing standards of living among the na~ 
tions associated with it. I should like to 
see, however, a strengthening of the 
nonmilitary aspects of NATO to a great- 
er extent than in the past, though mili- 
tary defense should still remain its 
primary purpose. 

May I also assure my colleagues that 
both the Allied Command and NATO are 
prepared to use all their resources not 
only for the defense of Europe, but also 
for the defense of North and South 
America, if need be. Our allies readily 
understand the importance of protecting 
American production plants at all costs 
and to maintain the arsenal of democ- 
racy in the United States. 

Last summer, during the period of the 
great smile, Russia was busily engaged 
in consolidating her positions in Europe, 
beginning with Finland in the north, 
through Germany, Austria, and Yugo- 
slavia to the Mediterranean area. She 
has succeeded to some extent in neu- 
tralizing these countries, in alienating 
them from the West, and even in crip- 
pling the NATO organization. Russia 
has not stopped there. Its current 
friendly demeanor is aimed primarily to 
weaken and finally split NATO and the 
Atlantic defense system. A notable ex- 
ample is the recent action of the Parlia- 
ment in Iceland which called for the re- 
moval of American troops from that 
strategic island in the North Atlantic. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we should do 
everything within our power to strength- 
en NATO and to keep it strong in ac- 
cordance with the recently declared 
policy of our Secretary of State, who 


‘understands and appreciates the impor- 


tance of NATO for the free world. Mr, 
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Dulles said that NATO must either 
“srow” or “tend to dry up.” I believe 
also that the interchange of ideas among 
the representatives of the parliamentary 
bodies of the 15 NATO countries is bene- 
ficial and constructive and should be 
continued in the future as well. Our 
country and this legislative body should 
participate in future NATO meetings to 
discuss problems of mutual interest and 
to seek greater understanding among 
the nations concerned. 































Pension Plan for the Self-Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker: in the 
first session of this Congress bills were 
again introduced to provide an annuity 
program for self-employed persons, such 
as physicians, lawyers, dentists, min- 
isters of a church, and so forth. Rep- 
resentatives KreEoGH and JENKINS pro- 
posed such legislation on January 5, 
1955, by the introduction of H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10. 

Mr. Leslie Gould in an editorial ap- 
pearing in the April 23, 1956, issue of 
the New York Journal-American dis- 
closes the desirability of such pension- 
plan proposals. I commend the edi- 
torial, which follows, to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

UNITED STATES SHOULD FOLLOW BRITAIN ON 
AIDING SELF-EMPLOYED 

The British have just taken a significant 
step toward ending the _ discrimination 
against the self-employed for their old age. 

The move, included in the new British 
budget, is important for its possible effect 
on similar efforts in this country to end 
this discrimination. 

There are more than 10 milion self-em- 
ployed in the United States. These include 
farmers, doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
brokers, engineers, salesmen, and funeral 
directors. 

Under present tax laws they are denied a 
tax credit or deduction for contributions to 
specified private pension funds. 

There is a bill before the House—it passed 
the Ways and Means Committee by a 16-to-8 
vote last year—to accord the self-employed 
the same treatment as now granted em- 
ployees. Employees include officers of a cor- 
poration. Also employees of a partnership— 
such as a law or accounting firm or of any 
professional person. But the partners in 
such a firm or individual professional people 
and the farmers and salesmen are now de- 
nied this treatment. 


PRESENT LAW UNFAIR 


This is unfair. It is discrimination never 
intended under the Constitution. But to 
date, the matter has been kicked around in 
Congress, getting nowhere until this present 
House bill. 

One of the troubles is that no administra- 

ion has sponsored this needed change. 
That includes the present Eisenhower one. 
The British development may help change 
that “hands off” stand. Also, it looks like 
the Treasury will wind up the current year 
with a surplus, maybe as much as $2 bil- 
lion—so the Treasury no longer has its pat 
argument of being against it for its effect 
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on the budget. Regardless of its effect on 
the budget, the present tax law is discrim- 
inatory and it should be changed. 

The British Government’s proposals go 
far beyond the relief provided in the present 
House bill. The same tax break as granted 
corporation workers is to be accorded the 
British self-employed. Cost of annuities 
would be deductible, thus reducing the tax- 
able net income. 

RELIEF EXTENDED 


This relief is to be extended by Britain 
to employees not now covered by their em- 
ployer, whether the employer is a corpora- 
tion or not. 

This is part of the just announced British 
anti-inflation program. It is designed to en- 
courage saving, which is what contributions 
to a pension plan are. 

Under present American tax laws, the self- 
employed can only provide for his old age 
out of net income—that is after the high 
income taxes. And the taxes are high no 
matter what the bracket. 

The proposal is so fair and equitable, 
that it is amazing that there should be any 
delays in providing this relief. It is in keep- 
ing with the basic American philosophy of 
proviate endeavor. 





Washington Turns Out To Honor 
Clifford Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent granted by the House, I 
am including a fine article from the 
Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kans., that pays 
tribute to our colleague from Kansas, 
the Honorable CLirrorp R. Hore. The 
article is by Mr. William P. Helm, of 
the Washington bureau of the Wichita 
Eagle. It concerns a dinner given in 
honor of Mr. Hope by the Organization 
of Professional Employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Hope was pre- 
sented with a plaque of praise for serv- 
ices rendered to agriculture and to the 
Nation. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON TURNS OvuT To HONOR 
CLIFFORD HOPE 
(By William P. Helm) 

WASHINGTON, May 3.—Men of the Govern- 
ment who’ve known and worked with Cuir- 
FORD HOPE long years turned out tonight to 
hail him as one grand guy at a testimonial 
dinner. Hops, retiring Congressman from 
the Kansas Fifth District, who lives at Gar- 
den City, was overwhelmed. 

For nearly 30 years, or since March 4, 1927, 
Hope has served in Congress. Some of those 
whose memories went back to his early days 
on the House Agricultural Committee were 
here tonight to wish him well and honor him 
for what they termed his outstanding serv- 
ice. Among his intimates he is known as 
“Curr,” among his colleagues as “Mr. AGRI- 
CULTURE.” Both affectionate names were 
given him tonight. 

HOUSE, SENATE REPRESENTED 

House and Senate were represented among 
the speakers. Senator FrRanK CARLSON, Re- 
publican, of Kansas, spoke for the latter, 
Congressman Harotp D. CooLey, Democrat, 
of North Carolina, for the former. The one 
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is the Democratic chairman of the House 
committee that Hore himself headed when 
Republicans controlled the House, the other 
chaired the Senate Agriculture Committee 
at the same time. 

Sponsor of the dinner was the Depart- 
ment’s group known as the Organization of 
Professional Employees of the Department 
of Agriculture. Its chairman, Dr. Stanley B. 
Fracker, presented Hope a plaque of praise for 
his many services to agriculture and the 
Nation. 

For the Department, Under Secretary True 
D. Morse was the speaker. For conserva- 
tionists within the Department, Richard Mc- 
Ardle, Chief of the Forest Service, was se- 
lected to make the address. Hundreds of 
Department workers, high and low, and 
others of Washington officialdom were 
present. 

The dinner was held in the Department's 
cafeteria and those promoting the affair la- 
mented that space restricted attendance to 
only 300. There could have been other hun- 
dreds, they said, had there been places to 
seat them. 

CARLSON PRAISES 


Typical of the many kind and laudatory 
expressions was that of Senator CARLSON, 
Hope's long-time close friend. In his ad- 
dress, CARLSON said: 

“When my close and trustworthy friend, 
Curr Hope, told me several months ago he 
was retiring from public service, my reaction 
was one later shared by the people of his 
home district and farm families everywhere, 
one of dismay and deep regret. I still feel 
the hard-pressed farmers of the Nation are 
losing a great champion, but in all fairness I 
must say retirement was never more richly 
deserved. 

“Congressman Hope has served the Fifth 
Congressional! District of our home State 
through 30 of this country’s most turbulent, 
trying, and revolutionary years. He has 
served it in a way to win the respect and af- 
fection of his constituents and colleagues 
alike. He has won his place and held it be- 
cause he has kept mental pace with the fast- 
changing times. 

HIGHLIGHTS 


“There are many high points in his envi- 
able 30-year career, but the ones to which 
Cuiirr Hope himself points with quiet pride 
are those concerning soil- and water-conser- 
vation legislation, and laws to promote agri- 
cultural research—particularly in the area of 
marketing research. His first major effort in 
this field came in 1935, when he was respon- 
sible in large measure for the original Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
the forerunner of much of the Nation's farm 
program today. 

Another milestone came just a little more 
than 2 years ago with the passage of the 
Hope-Aiken Act to establish the small 
watershed program. 

As chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee in the 83d Congress, he also 
established the insured loan program for soil 
and water conservation. 


He is still working on better means for 
marketing farm products, a job which had its 
first major impetus with passage of the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, which 
he co-authored. 


Congressman Hope entered the political 
arena as a representative in the Kansas Leg- 
islature in 1920. He was reelected to that 
post in 1922 and 1924, serving as speaker pro 
tempore in the 1923 session and speaker of 
the house in 1925-26. He has been a member 
of the House Committee on Agriculture con- 
tinuously since entering Congress in 1927, 
and was chairman of that committee during 
the 80th and 83d sessions. 

Although agriculture has been his prin- 
cipal field, Congressman Hope has had nu- 
merous other chores here in Washington. 
He has served as a member of the Labor Com- 
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mittee and was appointed to several special 
committees, including the vital Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning of 
the 78th Congress. He visited and made 
economic surveys of Russia, Iran, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, and most of Western Europe 
in 1945 in connection with this latter work. 

And now the Currr Hope public-service 
story is drawing to aclose. The last political 
chapter reveals CiirF at the height of his 
popularity and respect. Even now, when 
he could easily taper off his heavy schedule 
of congressional activities in view of his an- 
nounced retirement, CLirr Hope remains one 
of the most conscientious, responsible, and 
hard-working men on Capitol Hill. He is 
still keeping trust with the remarkable faith 
his constituents and the American farmer 
have shown him. 

I, for one, will sorely miss his wise counsel 
and personal friendship here on Capitol Hill. 
And I am convinced that in the years ahead 
we all will realize more fully what major 
contributions he has made to the economic 
welfare of the Nation. 





Hearst, Smith, and Conniff Win Pulitzer 
Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
1956 Pulitzer prize for distinguished re- 
porting on international affairs has been 
awarded to Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., Kingsbury Smith, and Frank 
Conniff. The award is based on inter- 
views in January and February 1955 with 
the 4 top Soviet leaders. I congratulate 
Mr. Hearst and his colleagues for this 
journalistic achievement, which did 
much to open the door to a better under- 
standing of conditions behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

During my recent visit to the Soviet 
Union and five satellite countries I car- 
ried with me the articles written by Mr. 
Hearst, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Conniff, and 
I found that they were invaluable in 
providing me with advance information. 
I wish to include at this point in the 
REcoRD @ newspaper article which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Examiner for 
May 8, 1956, describing this award. 

The article follows: . 

(By Joseph R. Marshall) 

NEw York, May 7.—The 1956 Pulitzer prize 
for distinguished reporting on international 
affairs was awarded today to Wililam Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., Kingsbury Smith, and 
Frank Conniff. 

The top American journalism award was 
given the reportoriai team by the trustees of 
Columbia University for a “series of exclu- 
sive interviews with leaders of the Soviet 
Union” in January and February 1955. 

Hearst, editor in chief of the Hearst news- 
papers, Smith, now vice president and gen- 
eral manager of International News Service, 
and Conniff, editorial assistant to Hearst, 
obtained historic and unprecedentea inter- 
views with the four top leaders of the Soviet 
Union at the time when Georgi Malenkov 
was being ousted from the premiership. 
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JOURNALISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Commenting on the international report- 
ing award, the university pointed out: 

“No other American or foreign journalist 
or journalists have ever achieved such a suc- 
cession of interviews with leading members 
of the Soviet regime. No Other journalistic 
achievement in foreign affairs in 1955 carried 
such a worldwide impact as did these inter- 
views and the subsequent articles. 

“They provided the first definite indica- 
tion of what the policy of the new rulers of 
Russia would be on the great issues of war 
and peace, as well as an extraordinary in- 
sight into the thinking and personalities of 
these leaders of the Soviet regime. For days, 
the interviews were headline news through- 
out the world. 

“Actually, the February 1955, interviews 
were with the four men who were to have 
the key roles for the Russians at the July 
summit meeting at Geneva—Soviet Deputy 
Premier and Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov; 
Nikita Khrushchev, first secretary of the 
Russian Community Party; Soviet Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov, first deputy defense minister, 
and Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin.” 


CIVIL WAR NOVEL HONORED 


Mackinlay Kantor’s Civil War novel, “An- 
dersonville,” the story of a notorious South- 
ern prisoner-of-war camp, won the fiction 
award. The dramatized “Diary of Anne 
Frank,” by Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett, won the prize for the best Ameri- 
can play. 

The journalism awards, for work done in 
1955, were headed by a meritorious public 
service prize to the Watsonville, Calif., 
Register-Pajaronian for its courageous ex- 
posure of corruption in public office, which 
led to the resignation of a district attorney 
and a conviction of one of his associates. 

Except for the public service award, a gold 
medal, the eight journalism prizes all carry a 
stipend of $1,000. The letters and music 
awards are $500 each. 

The award for local news stories written 
“under the pressure of edition time’ went to 
Executive Editor Lee Hills, of the Detroit 
Free Press. The award was given for his “ag- 
gressive, resourceful, and comprehensive 
front-page report of the United Automobile 
Workers’ negotiations with Ford and General 
Motors for a guaranteed annual wage.” 

The award for local reporting with edition 
time not a factor went to Arthur Daley of 
the New York Times for his “outstanding 
coverage and commentary on the world of 
sports in his daily column, Sports of the 
Times.” 

The prize for reporting on national affairs 
was given Charles L. Bartlett, Washington 
correspondent of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times, “for the original disclosures that led 
to the resignation of Harold E. Talbott as 
Secretary of the Air Force.” 

The 1956 prizes were the 39th annual 
awards established under the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer, publisher of the New York World. 
The awards are made each year by trustees of 
the university on recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes. 

Other journalism awards were: 

FARM VISIT 

For editorial writing, Lauren K. Soth of 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Register-Tribune for 
his February 10, 1955, editorial inviting a 
Russian farm delegation to the United States. 

For cartoons, Robert York of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Times for his cartoon, “Achilles,” 
showing a figure of American prosperity 
tapering to a weak Achilles heel labeled 
“Farm prices.” 

For news photography, the New York Daily 
News for its consistently excellent news-pic- 
ture coverage exemplified by its photograph” 
Bomber Crashes in Street, 
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The other awards went to: 

For history, Richard Hofstadter for his 
book, The Age of Freedom. 

For biography, Talbot Hamlin for Benja- 
min Henry Latrobe. 

For poetry, Elizabeth Bishop for Poems: 
North and South—a Cold Spring. 

For music, Ernst Koch for Symphony Num- 
ber Three. 





A New York City School Won the Battle 
Against Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article de- 
scribing the excellent efforts of Morris 
High School, of the Bronx, N. Y., in its 
fight against segregation. The article by 
Madeline Ryttenberg and Nick D’Incecco 
appeared in the May 4, 1956, issue of the 
New York Journal-American: 

CRISIS IN THE CLASSROOMS—How SCHOOL WON 
INTEGRATION BATTLE—PRINCIPAL CALLED FOR 
REZONING AND URGED PARENTS Not To SHIFT 
PUPILS 

(By Madeline Ryttenberg and Nick 
D’Incecco) 


In 1947, Morris High School was a school in 
trouble. 

Its enrollment was dropping; its teacher 
morale was ebbing; its discipline problems 
were rising; its student achievement was 
falling. 

Why? 

It was becoming a segregated school. 

The story of Morris High School is a case 
history of city schools faced with the subtle 
segregation imposed in New York—and other 
large northern cities—by community preju- 
dices; a segregation more elusive but no less 
rigid than the legal variety found below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

The Public Education Association in a re- 
port made last year, revealed 71 percent of 
the city’s elementary schools and an un- 
known—but probably lesser—number of 
our junior and senior high schools are segre- 
gated in fact if not in law. The reason: 
They draw an overwhelming number of their 
students either from “continental white” 
children or from Puerto Rican and Negroes. 

This deplorable condition, the PEA said, 


‘ comes about mainly because schools in New 


York are neighborhood schools. Their en- 
rollments will reflect the characteristics of 
the areas they serve—and New York, like most 
urban areas, shunts its minority groups into 
restricted residential sections. 

That is precisely what happened to Morris 
High School. 

During and right after World War II, the 
character of the South Bronx area from which 
Morris draws most of its students changed 
rapidly. 

Large numbers of Negroes and Puerto Ri- 
cans moved in. And, as they appeared, the 
oldtime residents of the area did 1 of 3 
things: 

1. They moved away. 

2. They sent their children to private 
schools. 

3. They used subterfuge to send their chil- 
dren to other public schools not so hard hit 
by the impact of minority groups. 
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As a result, the oldest high school in the 
Bronx saw its enrollment dwindle to 1,400 
students—80 percent of whom were Negro 
and Puerto Rican. Much the same thing 
was happening to Julia Wadleigh High 
School nearby—and Julia Wadleigh finally 
closed its doors as a high school. 


COMMUNITY BACKS FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 


But Morris decided to fight. 

Under the leadership, first of Dr. Jacob 
L. Bernstein and then of Dr. William Fried- 
man who succeeded him as principal, the 
school went to the community and said, in 
effect: 

“Unless you help, Morris is doomed to 
become a wholly segregated school—some- 
thing no person of good will wants to see 
in our city. Unless you help, Morris may 
have to close its doors completely. We can 
do much of the job, but we cannot do it 
all. This is your school and it will become 
what you want it to be.” 

The approach worked. Church and civic 
groups held meetings to urge the oldtime 
residents to keep their children in school. 
Special efforts went into enlivening the 
PTA and getting newcomers and oldtimers 
in the organization acquainted with each 
other. 

Meanwhile, the school went to work in 
other ways. School district lines were 
changed to draw in areas which Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans had not settled so heavily. 

In addition, some junior high schools in 
the district with heavy Negro and Puerto 
Rican enrollments were allowed to send their 
students to other high schools if parents 
wished. 

This matter of zoning was also taken up 
in the PEA report. Talking of elementary 
and junior high schools, it said the school 
system apparently has not deliberately zoned 
school districts to funnel minority groups 
into particular schools. 

But the school system generally has also 
failed to rezone the schools, where this can 
be done, to bring about a better balance in 
school enrollments. 

And, by failing to use integration as a 
principle in its zoning, the report says, the 
school system has allowed many schools to 
assume the patterns of segregation. 

High schools, which draw their students 
from wider areas, were not included in the 
report; the high school division at the 
board of education says boundaries have 
been adjusted for 20 years to recognize shifts 
in the city’s population. 

Nevertheless, Morris and Julia Wadleigh 
show that high schools can be hit by the 
problem, too. 

The board of education repeated last De- 
cember its determination to integrate the 
school system “as quickly as practicable.” 
On February 3, the Brooklyn chapter of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People felt it necessary to bring the 
case of PS 258 v. PS 61 to the board’s atten- 
tion. 

The NAACP charged that PS 258 opened 
last October with an enrollment of 98 per- 
cent Negro. It said plans for PS 61, sched- 
uled for completion this year “strongly sug- 
gest an all-white student body.” 

And the 20-block area between the schools 
is an interracial section; the NAACP wants 
rezoning which is now under consideration 
by the zoning subcommission of the board’s 
commission on integration. 

Morris High School used zoning to good 
effect in its fight against segregation. It 
also had other weapons. 

It was proud of its top rating as a college 
preparatory high school; but school officials 
recognized that most of the new students 
didn't have the resources for higher educa- 
tion. 

To fill their needs, a multiple track cur- 
riculum was installed to allow youngsters 
to choose the path of education best suited 
to them. 
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Teenagers who wanted college could still 
prepare for it. Those who didn’t could learn 
the basic tools of earning a living—and get 
a commercial or general diploma as well: 

Says Friedman: - 

“You can’t handle a situation like this 
simply by rezoning and modernizing the 
building. 

“You have to make sure that the tensions 
between the students don’t rise again; that 
means, in the long run, making sure that 
each child gets what he needs from the 
schoo]! because a child who is achieving some- 
thing for himself won’t make trouble for 
others.” 

OTHER KEY WEAPONS AGAINST SEGREGATION 


Morris did other things, too. 

It made students responsible for monitor- 
ing the halls and entrances of what Friedman 
calls their school home. Leadership classes 
gave students school problems to solve—such 
as overcrowding in the halls and arranging 
asseinbly programs. 

It developed a strong guidance program to 
work with youngsters who showed signs of 
getting into trouble or falling behind in their 
work. (Morris, as a difficult school, gets more 
special staff for such activities.) 

It worked with the faculty to make them 
aware of tensions in the student body and 
how to deal with them. 

“Our faculty,” says Friedman, “is younger 
than average, partly because younger people 
are more adaptable to the probiems we face, 
partly because the old-timers have been 
transferring out* * * not because of preju- 
dice but because they are less adjustable to 
the new curriculum and methods.” 

The result of all this? 

Registration at Morris has gone up to 
2,500—and the student body is now 35 per- 
cent Negro, 35 percent Puerto Rican, and 30 
percent continental white. 

The youngsters have desegregatead their 
own activities. Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Chi- 
nese, and continental whites have been elec- 
ted by the entire student body as officers in 
their general organization. 

Every school is an individual educational 
community with its own individual problems. 
Perhaps the answers Morris found successful 
won't work everywhere. But its battle shows 
that a determined effort can defeat even the 
insidious effects of the unofficial segregation 
which grips so many of our schools. 





Woodrow Wilson Centennial Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include a proclamation 
of the President of the United States con- 
cerning the Woodrow Wilson centennial 
year: 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION 
WOODROW WILSON CENTENNIAL YEAR 

Whereas Woodrow Wilson, the 28th Presi- 
dent of the United States, gave to this Nation 
and to the world a concept of peace based on 
justice and freedom and supported by the 
brotherhood of man; and 

Whereas this scholar, educator, and states- 
man led the United States successfully 
through the ordeal of a devastating war, 
which was fought to preserve those high prin- 
ciples which this Nation cherishes; and 
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Whereas Woodrow Wilson’s outstanding 
character, his devotion to his country’s serv- 
ice, his efforts to strengthen the Government 
and to promote the public welfare, his de- 
pendence upon divine guidance, and his un- 
failing confidence in our system of free gov- 
ernment and the ultimate wisdom of the 
American people, are a lasting inspiration 
to the Nation; and 

Whereas the year 1956 marks the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Woodrow Wilson, 
and the Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved August 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 964), estab- 
lished the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Cele- 
bration Commission to develop plans for 
commemorating that event; and by a joint 
resolution approved April 27, 1956, has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation inviting the people of 
the United States to observe the anniversary 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby call upon the people of the United 
States to observe the centennial of the birth 
of Woodrow Wilson; and I urge interested in- 
dividuals and organizations, both private and 
governmental, to participate in appropriate 
ceremonies during 1956 designed to honor 
and commemorate his life, his ideals, and his 
concern for the freedom of peoples through- 
out the world. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 27th 
day of April in the year of our Lord 1956, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 180th. 

[Sear] DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

By the President: 

JOHN FosTEeR DULLEs, 
Secretary of State. 





United Mine Workers of America Express 
Opposition to the Passage of H. R. 5550 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on April 
26, 1956, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBERHARTER], placed a state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD en- 
titled “The Coal Industry and H. R. 
5550.” Among other things, this article 
included the following paragraph, and I 
quote: 

Although representatives of the coal in- 
dustry were opposed last year to the enact- 
ment of H. R. 1, the 3-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, no spokes- 
man either from the management of labor 
side of the coal industry came before the 
Ways and Means Committee to oppose enact- 
ment of this bill. This shows that even 
though the representatives of the coal indus- 
try were opposed to further reduction of 
tariffs, that they recognized that H. R. 5550 
will not lower tariffs by one iota, but would 
on the contrary, help to get the greatest 
benefits for American export trade from 
foreign countries. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know about our 
colleague’s mail, but I am thoroughly 
familiar with mine. On March 6, 1956, I 
received a letter from the United Mine 
Workers of America reiterating their op- 
position to the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
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ments Act and their vigorous opposition 
to the passage of H. R. 5550. Included 
with that letter was an attachment 
which further explained their opposition 
to this bill. As part of my remarks, I 
include both communications: 
Marcu 5, 1956. 
The Honorable JoHN P. SAYLOR, 
House Office Building, 
* Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: For many years 
the United Mine Workers of America has op- 
posed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
We have opposed it because there is nothing 
reciprocal about it. It is used by the State 
Department without regard for the best in- 
terests of American business and labor, which 
must meet low-wage foreign competition. 

H. R. 5550, a bill now in the Ways and 
Means Committee, sets up a rulemaking body 
which would legalize the rules and laws 
which up to now have been made illegally 
by the so-called General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Each year the opposition to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act grows stronger. We 
are confident the day will come when the 
plight of American industry will force Con- 
gress to rewrite this legislation. As long as 
the Congress maintains full power to regu- 
late commerce and to levy and collect duties 
on imports, we must accept its decisions. 
But we bitterly oppose the usurpation of 
these powers by GATT and the legal recog- 
nition of its stepchild, the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. 

We respectfully ask each Member of Con- 
gress from the coal-mining States to oppose 
the passage of H. R. 5550. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Howe, 
Director, Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 





ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION, 
H. R. 5550 


The OTC, or Organization for Trade Co- 
operation, would be a specialized agency of 
the United Nations dedicated to the admin- 
istration of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, or GATT. This is the new 
international trade organization that Con- 
gress is now being asked to approve. The 
bill is H. R. 5550 and is now before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. The 
new OTC represents an effort to unload 
GATT on the United States in a form that 
will make it permanent. 

The so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreement, 
of which OTC is a part, is now 21 years old. 
The United Mine Workers of America has 
opposed the Reciprocal Trades Act since its 
inception. 

OTC has been advertised as calling for no 
supranational power, yet that is exactly. what 
it would have in practice and in fact—and 
that is also exactly what the State Depart- 
ment wants it to have. Otherwise the De- 
partment would not be interested in it. 
Since the OTC would have an assembly, 
which means a law or rule-making body, 
passage of H. R. 5550 would make legal the 
rules and laws which up to now have been 
made illegally by the so-called General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Our Constitution conferred upon Congress 
in unmistakable black and white the power 
to regulate foreign commerce and to lay and 
collect duties on imports. Congress has leg- 
islated repeatedly since 1951, when the 
escape-clause amendment to the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of that year was 
adopted. Congress has made its will known 
repeatedly in legislation, in many amend- 
ments to that escape clause, to make sure 
that all-American producers faced with hurt- 
ful import competition have a reasonable 
remedy. 

This legislation has been rendered impo- 
tent by the stubborn cpposition of the State 
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Department—a Department that seems to 
find it hard to believe that American pro- 
ducers are entitled to the most elementary 
considerations of fair treatment. 

For years the United Mine Workers of 
America has advocated and supported legis- 
lation to provide quota limitations on for- 
eign imports. Now we are told that Con- 
gress cannot legislate quotas or provide the 
mechanism for their imposition by an ad- 
ministrative agency without violating the 
letter and spirit of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

By just what pattern of reasoning the 
State Department could arrive at the notion 
that they could properly bind Congress 
against any particular type of legislation on 
quotas, or anything else, has not yet been 
explained. These powers have been, in ef- 
fect, usurped by GATT and because of ignor- 
ance and indifference on the part of the 
Congress, they have succeeded in getting 
away with murder. Now they are attempting 
to make the past actions of GATT legitimate 
by having Congress pass H. R. 5550 which 
sets up the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. 

By defeating H. R. 5550 Congress would re- 
capture its constitutional authority and re- 
sponsibility and once more labor and busi- 
ness, the producers of this country, would 
regain their lost voices in the determination 
and direction of trade policies that are of 
the greatest importance. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that the above 
letter and attachment were mailed to 
every Representative from _ districts 
where coal is mined and that a copy of 
same was read into the record of the 
hearings on H. R. 5550 by Representative 
CLEVELAND BAILEY. 

I am also informed that coal-industry 
representatives support the same posi- 
tion as taken by the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 





The Polish Constitution of 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1956, commemorated the 165th anniver- 
sary of the Polish Constitution. The 
freedoms voiced in that promulgation 
have been denied Poland time and time 
again; however, its people have never 
ceased in their efforts to regain their in- 
dependence. 

We may compare the struggle of hu- 
mankind in the achievement of democ- 
racy to the erection of a multicolumned, 
solem temple or to the building of a ma- 
jestic road, audaciously projected into 
the unknown and into the future. These 
splendid structures are adorned and 
brightened by lofty burning tripods or 
marked by milestones—each represent- 
ing a symbolic step or a glorious conquest 
of humanity over nature’s adversities, or 
the triumph against a tyrannical will im- 
posed through history by dictators or 
avaricious men. Representative of such 
indelible marks of history is, indeed, the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. 

By its enactment humanity achieved 
another step in the recognition of man’s 
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individual rights and freedom. Many 
progressive social and political reforms 
were inaugurated by this document. 
Participation by the peasants and the 
local towns in the right of representa- 
tion in the national government was 
firmly recognized. The Polish Constitu- 
tion, based upon two other great docu- 
ments of that period—the American 
Declaration of Independence and the 
French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man—proclaimed the concept of liberty 
for all men and recognized that man is 
endowed with certain inalienable rights 
and that for the protection of these 
rights “governments are _ instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Unfortunately, the country which 
gained life with such a stupendous mon- 
ument of freedom was chosen to remain 
through history as an example to other 
men—an example of the fact that an 
author ofttimes endures suffering in- 
stead of recompense for such a splendid 
donation to humanity. “Martyrized Po- 
land,” they have properly called it, and, 
in truth, few people have suffered so 
much from foreign oppression and ag- 
gression. 

Although Poland has, perhaps, been 
through the centuries the bloodiest bat- 
tleground of Europe, its spirit of inde- 
pendence, its wholehearted dedication to 
God have never faltered. What a glo- 
rious proof of good faith the Commu- 
nists could now give if they would free 
Poland. What coherence and logic 
would appear in their behavior if, after 
renouncing Stalin and denouncing his 
crimes, they would redress and repair 
the tortious acts inflicted upon the Pol- 
ish people. In other words, if they free 
now a few persons who were put in 
dungeons by their bloody leader, there 
is far more reason that they should free 
an entire people from the oppressive 
status that same leader has thrust upon 
them. 

It is only natural that the American 
people look with every sympathy to this 
anguishing country. We cannot forget 
the land of Kosciusko and Pulaski. In 
our hearts there is engraved forever the 
memory that during World War I 300,- 
000 Polish-Americans served in defense 
of their adopted country, and almost 1 
million fought in World War II. 

” We in the United States proclaim our 
admiration for the Polish people, and 
fervently pray that the day may not be 
far off when the freedom and happiness 
of man will be the object of the Govern- 
ment of Poland and of other enslaved 
nations. 





Alger Hiss’ Big Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 
Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am en- 


closing, under my permission to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
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ORD, an article from the News and Cour- 
ier, Charleston, S. C., under date of 
May 1, 1956. 

The editorial has to do with the ap- 
pearance of Hiss at Princeton University. 
It will be recalled that some time ago the 
distinguished member from New Jersey, 
Mr. TUMULTY, made a magnificent speech 
on the floor of the House in which he 
lamented the action on the part of the 
school permitting this convicted per- 
jurer to speak to the students. It will 
be recalled that Mr. TumMuLTy observed 
that Hiss had chosen the wrong sub- 
ject—that Hiss was an authority, not on 
Geneva, but on how to fabricate false- 
hoods. This editorial further expounds 
on the theme which was so ably advo- 
cated by our fine colleague from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. TUMULTY] 
in his opposition to Hiss’ appearance at 
Princeton. I think the school made a 
mistake in permitting him to appear. I 
do not believe even Voltaire, if he were 
living, would favor sucha thing. I agree 
with the stand taken by the most out- 
spoken newspaper in the South—the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier: 

ALGER Hiss’ Bic VICTORY 

Some liberals are now trying to say that 
Alger Hiss’ appearance before a student de- 
bating society at Princeton University rep- 
resents a victory for academic freedom. 

Actually, the invitation extended to Hiss 
represented a victory for the convicted per- 
jurer and a victory for sophomoric stupidity, 
but a defeat for decency and a defeat for 
academic freedom. 

We do not blame college officials—or at 
least we do not blame them very much—for 


what happened. The blame belongs to the 


students. Once the invitation had been ex- 
tended by the students, Hiss’ victory was 
won. If Princeton officials had stepped in 
and canceled the invitation, they would not 
have erased his triumph. For it was the 
invitation—rather than the speech—that 
represented victory. And cancellation would 
only have had the effect of making Hiss pose 
as a martyr to whom freedom of speech had 
been denied. 

Today, the liberals are saying, “How can 
it hurt a group of students of reasonable 
intelligence and with open minds, to hear 
@ speech by anyone?” 

And the liberals add, “The students knew 
of Hiss’ record. Certainly they can be trusted 
to form their own judgment of whatever he 
told them in a speech.” 

But the point is that while the speech may 
not, and probably did not, hurt the stu- 
dents, it certainly helped Hiss. And Hiss is 
a person outside the pale of decent men. 
He is a convicted and unrepentant perjurer. 
The only reason he has never been tried on 
other counts is that the statute of limitations 
saved him. 
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Ever since he got out of jail, Hiss has been 
angling for invitations just such as the one 
at Princeton. Why? Because after 2 or 3 
of such invitations a seed of doubt about his 
guilt is planted in the mind of the public. 
The general reaction, after a number of such 
speeches, is that if Princeton and similar in- 
stitutions endorse him, there must be some 
doubt about the justice of his criminal con- 
viction. 

Of course this is exactly what Hiss wants. 
More important, it is exactly what his Red 
and pink and “liberal” associates want. True 
enough, Priceton did not endorse Hiss. 
But the general public often reads merely 
the headlines—not the fine print. 

No, it didn’t hurt the Princeton debaters 
to hear Hiss. But certainly they had him 
talk on the wrong subject. Hiss now is a rec- 
ognized authority on only one matter—how 
to tell all-important, whopping lies about 
betrayers of the United States. If he were 
going to talk on anything, that was the mat- 
ter he should have discussed. 

We can well understand how, for instance, 
the FBI college might invite a veteran bur- 
glar to talk on safecracking; or how the War 
College might invite a traitor to talk on 
breaking secret codes; or how a Princeton de- 
bating society might invite a Communist to 
talk on the blessings of communism, as 
seen through Red eyes. 

But for the FBI to invite a burglar to dis- 
cuss ethics or jurisprudence would be the 
height of effrontery both to our moral code 
and our system of justice. The same can be 
said about the other comparisons offered 
above. 

If the Princeton students had thought 
through all of those various matters, we don't 
believe they would have embarrassed their 
university or the country by their asinine, 
sophomoric invitation, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGREsSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 











Engineering Research and Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, not long 
ago it was my pleasure to deliver an 
address in Madison, Wis., before a sec- 
tion of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers. My subject was the competi- 
tive’ race between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, in the field of 
guided missiles, research, and develop- 
ment. Subsequent developments have 
underlined the significance of this sub- 
ject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks on that evening be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


I am indeed honored to address your so- 
ciety. It is one which contributes indispen- 
sably to the future of America. 

In our industrial society, trained and 
skilled manpower and tools are the keys to 
production and to success. 

And you highly trained engineers, and your 
companies, have the responsibility and satis- 
faction of creating the tools which make 
America great. 

We of the United States, as you know, lead 
the world in production. We have accom- 
plished the greatest feats of engineering. 
We are looked to, and increasingly visited, 
for our advanced industrial know-how. 


OUR RACE WITH SOVIETS FOR SUPREMACY 


And we are now, of course, engaged in a 
tremendous struggle to determine whether 
free men can remain supreme in their pro- 
duction achievements and thereby remain 
free, or whether they might become the 
slaves of a Communist industrial state, be- 
cause of the latter’s possible gaining of 
supremacy in time to come. 

I am convinced, as I know you are, that 
just as we have won in shooting wars against 
dictators, so in peacetime we can prevail in 
competition against a dictatorship. 

I do not believe in either overestimating 
or underestimating Soviet engineering capa- 
bilities. But I, for one, after years of warn- 
ing abaut the Kremlin’s determination, was 
not surprised when Khrushchev announced 
in Burma last December that “we shall see 
who has more engineers, the United States 
or the Soviet Union.” 

WE MUST BE NO. 1 ON GUIDED MISSILES 


I want to talk to you tonight about the 
implications of this matter of the number of 
engineers and the quality of engineers. 

It is particularly appropriate that you and 
I weigh the problem on this occasion, be- 
cause just during this past week, a subcom- 
mittee of the United States Senate Armed 
Services Committee began, as you know, an 
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investigation of the program of our guided 
missile and long-range and medium-range 
bomber programs. 

I am not on that particular committee. 
I don’t purport to know what its findings 
will be. 

A great deal of its testimony must neces- 
sarily be in executive session, because mat- 
ters of the highest security will be taken up, 
just as they are taken up in many of our 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee meet- 
ings. 


SOME REPORTS ASSERT REDS ARE AHEAD OF US 


But I do know this: There has been re- 
port after report, apparently based upon in- 
formation available to United States and 
allied intelligence, that the Soviets have 
been making spectacular progress in guided 
missiles research. 

Some reports assert that the Reds are ac- 
tually ahead of us in the development of a 
1,500-mile medium-range guided missile. 
Some reports assert that we are still ahead 
in the race for a 5,000-mile intercontinental 
guided missile, or a ballistic missile (the lat- 
ter being, as you know, an unguided missile, 
fired like a bullet or an artillery shell). 

It is next to impossible to know how relia- 
ble these various reports are. I have confi- 
dence in our military authorities, and I know 
that they have been trying to do their best. 
I have confidence in the President of the 
United States, who certainly has the finest 
military judgment available to this Nation 
in this hours of stress. 

The President’s recent request to the Con- 
gress for a half-hillion dollars more in funds 
for long-range bombers—B-52’s—showed, 
however, that all is not as well as we would 
want it to be. It shows that we have got 
to step up our activity. 

The guided missile program, the bomber 
program, the development of antiguided mis- 
siles and antibomber systems—these will de- 
termine, in time to come, the very life of this 
Republic. 

We dare not be second best in guided mis- 
siles; we cannot be second best in our bomber 
program. 

DANGER OF SOVIET OVERCONFIDENCE IN A BLITZ 


If ever the Soviet Union gets the idea 
that it could blitz us in an all-out attack, 
that it could rain down a shower of missiles 
with hydrogen bomb warheads on defense- 
less cities and defenseless airdromes, that 
it could smash our strategic air force before 
it could retaliate—if ever the Soviet Union 
gets that false idea—then it will be a bad 
day indeed, and the chance of war will be 
that much increased. 

The recent appointment of a Chief of 
Guided Missiles in the Pentagon, shows that 
we recognize that we have got to proceed all- 
out on the development of that particular 
weapon. 

We cannot, of course, put all our eggs in 
one basket. We cannot simply rely upon 
any one weapons system. 

But neither can we be second best in the 
most crucial weapons and the most crucial 
weapons systems. 

The day of mass armies is long since com- 
pletely over. This is as you and I so well 
know, an age of science and technology. 

But we are losing technicians from the 
Armed Forces at an alarming rate, and the 


strongest steps must be taken to replenish 
that supply. 

We cannot have engineers and technicians 
available to the Armed-Forces, unless in the 
first place, we graduate sufficient numbers of 
youngsters from the high schools and the 
institutions of higher learning in America, 


OUR BASIC CHALLENGE—MATCHING SOVIET 
GRADUATES 


And that brings me back to the principal 
point of my comments tonight. It brings 
me to the one point on which I know you, 
of this society, will agree with me completely. 
This Nation must take steps, in a compre- 
hensive program, to expand the number of 
engineers and technicians available to United 
States society. 

In the dictatorial state of the Soviets, they 
have power to order as many students as 
they wish to study engineering. Their gov- 
ernment can order that enough money and 
facilities are made available for training en- 
gineers. They don’t need to pay too much 
attention to the standard of living of the 
Russian people, and they pay no attention at 
all to their liberty. 

Knowing that they need more engineers 
for defense and for their industrial machine, 
they merely arrange and order the number of 
engineers to be turned out. 

It is something like our planning a pro- 
duction line to turn out machines. The sin- 
gle mindedness of their program makes it 
easier. But the concept of dictating to 
human beings is utterly objectionable to us. 

We need more engineers, too, but we will 
leave the decisions basically to the people. 

We do not coerce our people, nor require 
them to serve what some men may regard as 
the present fleeting interest of the state. One 
of our cherished liberties is the freedom of 
the individual to choose his own vocation. 


LOW TECHNICAL STATE FROM WHICH SOVIETS 
STARTED 


Meanwhile, there is no doubt whatsoever 
that Russia has come a long way in technical 
achievement since its 1917 revolution. 

Czarist Russia was not an industrial state 
and was very backward in technological mat- 
ters as compared to the United States. 

Consequently, almost any Russian ad- 
vances in engineering and science appear as 
great strides compared to the lack of such 
technical activity before the industrial revo- 
lution entered Russia. 

About 40 years ago 50 percent of the Soviet 
population could not read. Since then they 
have built an elementary school system with 
a 7-year course and are planning, by 1960, 
10 years of basic schooling will be compulsory 
throughout Russia. 

Those schools are open 6 days a week, and 
more hours per day and more weeks per year 
than ours are. The students are treated 
with semimilitary discipline. 

We might expect these students to be too 
machine-like to have the independent initia- 
tive and imagination of Americans when 
they grow up. But we must not discount the 
fact that they do turn out highly qualified 
technical engineers. 

If we have as many engineers, I am sure 
that our results will be better than theirs. 
But there is a limit beyond which imagina- 
tion and initiative cannot make up for 
numbers. 

We must not let that limit be reached. 
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RUSSIAN ENGINEERS INCREASE RAPIDLY 


In 1954 Russia had more than 540,000 
engineers. 

This increase to 540,000 engineers may be 
compared with the figures for 1929 when 
Russia had only 41,000 engineers. 

They may also be compared with the Amer- 
ican total of between 500,000 and 535,000 
engineers. 

In addition, their other scientists num- 
bered about 160,000. We have between 210,- 
000 and 225,000 such scientists. 

Their combined total of engineers and 
scientists is 890,000, according to 1954 figures. 
Our total is between 700,000 and 740,000. 


SOVIET EDUCATION’S VAST ENROLLMENT 


Student enrollment in the Russian institu- 
tions of higher education rose to 24 million 
students in the fall of 1954. And the growth 
of Soviet college population is continuing. 

In 1954 universities and other institutions 
in the Soviet Union graduated 53,000 en- 
gineers. 

The Soviet Union is stepping up its rate of 
graduating engineers. It graduated 63,000 in 
1955. 

While the Russians have been making this 
enormous effort in training engineers and 
scientists, we in the United States of Amer- 
ica, speaking generally, have not been con- 
centrating our national efforts upon the 
problem. We have not focused our atten- 
tion on the production of engineers and 
scientists adequate to meet our needs in the 
modern world. 

It is, of course, good that we leave the 
selection of the individual’s career to the 
individual concerned. I would not have that 
changed one iota nor would you. 

But let us look for a moment at how our 
achievement in the production of engineers 
and scientists stacks up against that of the 
Soviet Union. 


AMERICA’S TECHNICAL POPULATION 


In the United States, the creation of pro- 
fessional workers (including engineering and 
scientific people) has increased nearly two 
times as fast as the Nation’s population. 

In 1890 the census showed about 30,000 
engineers in a total population of 63 million 
in the United States. In manufacturing, 
construction, utilities, and transportation, 
there was only one engineer for every 290 
workers. 

When the American population had risen 
to 151 million people in 1950, we had 
535,000 engineers. That gave us one engineer 
for every 65 workers in those same fields of 
manufacturing, construction, utilities, and 
transportation. 

This was a remarkable increase and is, to 
@ great extent, responsible for the rise in 
our industrial efficiency and in our standard 
of living. 

The United States now has between 700,000 
and 740,000 engineers and scientists. 

Most of these engineers and scientists are 
employed by private industry. More than 
400,000 engineers and more than 100,000 
scientists were working in private industry 
in January 1954. 


ENGINEERS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Not only industry but also Government 
requires engineers. More than 30 Federal 
agencies employ about 47,000 professional 
engineers. And many agencies have numer- 
ous high positions to fill. They cover the 
fields of mechanical, electrical, electronics, 
chemical and civil engineering, as well as 
others. 


LOW RATE OF GRADUATION IN UNITED STATES 

But the graduation of engineers and scien- 
tists in America (which moved up between 
World War II and Korea) has since slumped 
badly. 

This fall not only reflects the decline in 
births about 20 years before but also the 
lack of enough discipline requiring study of 
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mathematics and science in high school and 
college. 

To put the sad story to you bluntly, the 
Soviet institutions of higher education are 
graduating engineers about 244 times faster 
than we are—2' times. 

Now, this is a sorry state of affairs to face 
a country like ours which has developed a 
continent through hard work and technical 
know-how. Our country has always led the 
world in technical performance and engi- 
neering. We are a Nation accustomed to pro- 
ducing surpluses, not shortages. 


NO NEED FOR FEAR OR DESPAIR 


We must solve our shortage with courage 
and hard work. I do not believe in an 
attitude of fear or despair. 

“For God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear; but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind” (II Timothy 1:7). This is 
what Paul wrote to Timothy, and it is di- 
rectly applicable to us as we face world 
problems today. We must banish fear. We 
must take courage. We will go forward to 
solve the difficult problems and to overcome 
the foes we face. 

It_was not through inattention or through 
lack of technical skill that we increased our 
national income from about 70 billions of 
dollars (which it was in 1939 when Wiscon- 
sin first sent me to Washington) to the cur- 
rent figure of about 327 billions: of dollars. 
That is an increase of more than four times, 
and it was done in the comparatively small 
period of 17 years. 

Now I am not saying that we have plenty 
of time in which to step up our production 
of technically skilled people. We don’t have. 
We must work hard and fast. 

We had, as you recall, 2 years in which to 
get ready even after we were attacked at 
Pearl Harbor, but we would not now have 
as much as 2 hours if we were attacked by 
atomic and hydrogen bombs showering our 
principal cities. 

And in this connection may I remind you 


, that, with the speed of modern airplanes, 


we, here in Wisconsin, are less than-5 hours 
from Soviet Siberia. 


UNITED STATES CHIEFS WARNED AGAINST 
OVERCONFIDENCE 


Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, said in a speech last 
January that: 

“Perhaps the most insidious weakness a 
nation can have is complacency. This is the 
belief that we can do everything better than 
anyone else.” 

I continue to quote Admiral Radford: 

“It is something like the popular song 
called ‘Anything You Can Do I Can Do Bet- 
ter.” 

He said that the Soviet achievements in 
developing “modern long-range bombers, 
submarines, jet engines, and nuclear weap- 
ons’’ rebutted the thought that we can af- 
ford to be complacent about Soviet tech- 
nology. He concluded: 

“There are no rational grounds to presup- 
pose that American defense technology is 
invincible.” 

A recent statement by the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, after the 
atoms for peace conference, said that, “What 
we learned was enough to shatter any com- 
placency we may have enjoyed in regard to 
our own imagination and ability.” 

Therefore, we must redirect and reempha- 
size our engineering program so as to step 
up the number of highly trained engineers 
available to support our expanding economy. 
Meanwhile, we must maintain our defense 
posture, our readiness to repel attacks, with 
the most advanced scientific weapons con- 
ceivable. 

And this must be done within the free- 
dom of our American competitive system of 
individual enterprise. 

We have already made a start. We have 
already reversed the downward trend of engi- 
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neering graduations, and we are aiming 
upward. 

Fortunately, the enrollment in the engi- 
neering classes of our higher educational 
institutions tn America has been increasing 
during the last 3 years. 

The increase last fall was about 10 per- 
cent. And, if this trend continues, the Of- 
fice of Education in Washington believes that 
there will be over 40,000 engineering gradu- 
ates in 1964. This is a substantial increase, 
but we must remember that in 1950 we 
graduated over 52,000 engineers. With 
sound planning and energetic drive, we can 
again focus the attention of our professional 
people upon producing engineers who will 
help protect us from the Communist danger. 

And this can be done through the in- 
centive of our system of individual initiative. 


THERE ARE ATTRACTIVE FINANCIAL INDUCEMENTS 


Salaries and demand for engineering ex- 
perience have been high. As you know, in 
city after city, the newspapers carry adver- 
tisements seeking engineering personnel for 
employment at high salaries with glowing 
futures. 

The continuing demand for engineers and 
qualified scientists will probably serve to 
maintain the salary incentive. Consequent- 
ly, boys and girls, who learn of the glowing 
opportunities in the engineering and scien- 
tific fields, will more and more wish to 
follow those careers. 


INCREASE NUMBER OF MATH STUDENTS 


But, one of the greatest problems in 
training engineers and scientists quickly is 
the lack of mathematicians in high school. 
Since 1910 there has been a consistent de- 
cline in the proportion of high school stu- 
dents who take college preparatory mathe- 
matics. This conclusion is the result of a 
survey by the Educational Testing Service 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The youngsters just don’t realize how 
important their math is, to themselves and 
to the country. 

One of the survey’s conclusions, after 
looking at 60 mathematics classes, was stated 
as follows: 

“That genuine and efficient mathematical 
learning was going on in only eight of them.” 

And that: 

“What we are facing is not a shortage of 
talent, but of trained talent.” 

And that: 

“It is a problem which merits the atten- 
tion of all men and women accustomed to 
concerning themselves about the future of 
America.” 

Almost half of the schooltime of high- 
school children in Russia is spent on science 
and mathematics. 

There has been a distressing tendency in 
our country to let study of mathematics 
slide. Under the elective system, most stu- 
dents avoid it. True, it is hard; but it 
sharpens the mind and it helps toward suc- 
cess in later life. 


SIX-POINT PROGRAM TO SPUR ENGINEERING 


Now, I earnestly urge that we give serious 
consideration to an engineering and scientific 
educational program under which we will do 
the following things: 

1. Emphasize science and mechanics in 
counseling those boys and girls who show 
aptitude for that sort of thing. 

2. Stimulate them to study hard and to 
keep up their studies. 


3. Direct them to the sources of scholar- 
ships, to competitions for tuition grants, and 
to sources of loan funds which have been 
made available to foster scientific education. 

4. As Government Officials and as college 
or corporation executives, appropriate and 
allocate adequate funds for scientific study 
and research and for scholarships. 

5. Help our great private and public uni- 
versity. system in its wonderful work. 
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6. Counsel graduates as to scientific and 
engineering employment and so make the 
Nation’s opportunities available to them. 


UNCLE SAM IS FINANCING VAST RESEARCH 


Uncle Sam is of course already busy. The 
Federal Government lets tremendous con- 
tracts for research and development. These 
are awarded on a competitive basis to uni- 
versities, colleges, research institutions, and 
industrial corporations which have the 
skilled manpower and the facilities for their 
performance, 

As a result, many of our colleges are being 
partially financed by doing Federal Govern- 
ment work in scientific and engineering 
fields. : 

And many of our companies are able to 
finance their engineering research and devel- 
opment by doing defense work for the 
Pentagon. 

This is going on in our truly American 
way without subjecting the thinking of any 
of these universities, colleges, institutions, 
or corporations to the influence of what the 
Government wants them to think. And that 
is as it should be. For there must be no 
censorship of thought in our country. 

So I leave with you the message that, 
although the future may look somber and 
although we may face a strong enemy, we 
need not despair. We can be of good cheer 
because we have the capacity, we have the 
energy, and we have the incentive to win. 

But it will not be easy. 


THE VITAL IMPORTANCE OF MACHINE TOOLS 


I have been speaking principally about the 
shortage of United States engineers in rela- 
tion to the Soviet’s mammoth concentration 
on increasing the number of engineers for 
weapons development. 

I want to emphasize now, however, that I 
am thinking of the shortage of engineers in 
terms of our peacetime economy, as well. I 
am thinking of engineers not simply for the 
development of guided missiles and B-52 
bombers, but for the development of that 
vast array of tools, which you know, even 
better than I, is the backbone of America’s 
industrial strength and its military might. 

In modern war, toolmakers are as esséntial 
as soldiers. But the machine tool industry 
is an industry of feast or famine. There is 
either a great demand for its production, or 
there is little demand at all. 


MACHINE TOOL RESERVE POOL 


Our unfortunate experience in World War 
II, when we did not have nearly enough 
machine tools to turn out quickly the mili- 
tary equipment we needed, has led the Fed- 
eral Government, as you know, to establish, 
very wisely, a machine tool reserve pool. 

This is administered by the Department 
of Defense under policies defined by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. Several years ago, 
an American industrialist, Harold S. Vance 
(formerly chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Studebaker-Packard Corp. and 
now a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission) headed a committee which de- 
scribed the policy to govern that reserve. 

The Vance Committee concluded, after 
careful study, that a stockpile of end items 
was not enough. It recommended that ma- 
chine tools be bought and stored against the 
time when war would suddenly require Amer- 
ican industry to step up military production 
and go on an all-out basis. This Committee 
recommended annual appropriations of more 
than $500 million to establish this pool. 
Consequently, separate appropriations were 
made for the establishment of this reserve 
stockpile of machine tools. 

It has been decided by the Pentagon to 
procure machine tools, both for stockpile and 
for current use, out of their general appro- 
priations. The effect of this decision is to 
place the responsibility for stockpiling ma- 
chine tools on each military service. This 
places the burden for justifying appropria~- 
tions for this reserve where the burden lies 


for all military appropriations, 


TRIGGER PROGRAM FOR M-DAY 


One of your past presidents, Joe Crosby, 1s 
giving his time until July to the Department 
of Commerce to help solve the machine-tool 
problem. As you no doubt know, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the General Services 
Administration have cooperated to develop a 
trigger program to be shot into action, if 
and when we have an M-Day again. 

The Government is now offering to enter 
into contracts with your companies effective 
immediately to produce specified machine 
tools which will be needed for wartime pro- 
duction. Manufacture of the tools would 
begin upon notice from the Government on 
or about M-Day. Later, these contracts may 
be made effective automatically on M-Day 
without further notice. The requirements 
of the contracts would be reviewed twice a 
year, and proper adjustment made. Just the 
other day, the Commerce Department and the 
General Services Administration completed 
their cooperative preparations for this ma- 
chine tool trigger program. 


THE CHALLENGE OF AUTOMATION 


One cannot, I believe, discuss our machine 
tool industry without bringing up the chal- 
lenging issue of automation. 

There has been, as you know, concern ex- 
pressed in some quarters, particularly labor 
circles, about the trend toward automation. 
There has been a fear that it would result 
in displacement of jobs. 

There is no question but that in specific 
instances, some unemployment may result 
as manual jobs are replaced by machine-run 
machines. But the whole inspiring history 
of the expansion of the American free enter- 
prise system has shown this fact—indus- 
trial progress in America, while invariably 
making obsolete some particular type of job, 
tremendously increases the number of new 
jobs in totally new fields. 

The horseshoemaker, the harnessmaker, 
and the other jobs, which were dependent 
upon horses in the America of the 19th 
century, have been replaced. But there were 
literally millions of new jobs created, thanks 
to the “horseless carriage,” the great Ameri- 
can automobile industry. 

The development of nuclear science, the 
continued progress in electronics, the mir- 
acles of American chemistry, particularly in 
developing new plastics—the miracles in 
physics research—these are symbols of the 
new frontiers of American industry. 

Se, contrary to the fear talk, we should 
welcome the trend to automation, because 
it means a higher, not a lower standard of 
living, more jobs, not fewer. 


AUTOMATION NOT REALLY NEW 


I should like to point out that automation 
is really only a further development of an 
old concept in America. It involves the in- 
creasing use of laborsaving machinery. 
This machinery is almost continuous in its 
operation and sometimes is self-regulated. 
It is, as you know, increasingly used in offices, 
as well as in fattories. 


MANY KINDS OF AUTOMATION 


Some automatic machinery performs a 
cycle of operations according to an estab- 
lished pattern without further human inter- 
vention. 

Other machines same human labor in the 
automatic movement and handling of 
materials. 

Still other machines automatically con- 
trol the work of machinery, substituting 
machine calculation in place of graders and 
inspectors. 

And in offices, electric computers and data- 
processing machines perform miraculous cal- 
culations in split seconds. 


PURPOSE OF AUTOMATION IS GOOD 


All these are the brain-children of man- 
kind. And they are calculated to lift toil 
from the backs of mankind, men and women. 

As we exercise statesmanship, in govern- 
ment, in business and in labor, we can fore- 
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see a shining future when there will be 
more leisure, more happiness and less physi- 
cal and mental exhaustion in the lives of 
all our people. 

But we must exercise patience and fore- 
bearance, and labor long to foresee the prob- 
lems which this transition to more auto- 
matic processes will entail. 

If greater automation increases produc- 
tion, we must be sure that the engineers 
and the small entrepreneurs receive an ade- 
quate return for their imagination, foresight, 
and risk-taking. 

On the tax phase, let me mention this: 
Whether or not the rapid tax amortization 
program is continued in connection with de- 
fense expenditures, the Government now 
permits a more realistic write down of in- 
vestments in plant and facilities. This 
should stimulate the business of the ma- 
chine-tool industry. 

And of course, we must protect the rights 
of labor in this changing world. If workers 
have been faithfully doing one job for years, 
have acquired seniority rights and limited 
skills, we must try to help them to secure 
fair compensation for these rights or trans- 
fer them to the other jobs for which their 
study and increasing skill will fit them. 

And here I must reemphasize that hard 
work and study throughout our lives will 
fit us for increasing responsibility. 


FURTHER TRAINING OF WORKERS NECESSARY 


If any workers are displaced by automa- 
tion, they should be able, with proper help, 
to improve their skills to the point where 
they will earn more in more responsible jobs. 

In this connection, I commend to your 
attention a pamphlet issued under the name 
of our Secretary of Labor. It is called, ‘““‘The 
Skilled Work Force of the United States,” 
and it deals, among other things with the 
relation of skill to unemployment. It points 
out that automation will increase the pro- 
portion of skilled workers in American life, 
and stresses the importance of continued 
self-education. 

There are many ways in which our people 
can improve their skills. They can do it at 
home, in school, or while serving with the 
Armed Forces. Through initial apprentice- 
ship, through technical institutions or ju- 
nior colleges, by participating in training 
programs within industry and by accumula- 
tive job experience at their daily work. But 
no one becomes skilled by chance. You 
didn’t, and no one else can. Special effort 
is necessary. 

And so, while the Federal Government 
foresees the great gains coming from auto- 
mation, it is not overlooking the considera- 
tions necessary to help gradual adjustments 
to the new jobs which automation will bring 
about. 

WISCONSIN WILL PROSPER IN AUTOMATION ERA 


It seems to me that a great State like Wis- 
consin, with a marvelous university system, 
a State which has rightly prided itself upon 
the skills and crafts of its laboring people 
and its managerial people, a State where 
quality of product has always been a matter 
of deepest pride, stands to benefit far more 
so than the average State—in the scientific, 
industrial, and atomic era of our times. 

I look, therefore, for greater prosperity of 
our State, than we have ever known before. 
But I emphasize that it must be a well- 
rounded prosperity in which the progress of 
industry and labor is accompanied by pros- 
perity in agriculture. Unfortunately, the 
latter situation—prosperity in farming—has 
not sufficiently prevailed, but it must pre- 
vail if our whole society is to remain healthy. 

And I want to mention still another essen- 
tial unit for well-rounded prosperity—our 
great teaching profession. 

INCREASES TEACHING FACILITIES 

In the process of greater automation, and 
the training of the greater number of scien- 
tists and engineers which automation will 
require, the Federal Government, as well as 
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private industry, should make increasing use 
of our great universities. 

They should make increasing use of our 
splendid laboratories and our fine private 
inventive and engineering talent in the 
laboratories of our many corporations. 

In this way, America can move ahead by 
improving our civilian economy while main- 
taining superiority in weapon systems for 
our own national survival. 

In order to continue our technological 
progress, we need, as I have said, more engi- 
neers and scientists; and to train these, we 
need more teachers. Teachers are woefully 
underpaid. We must bring every effort to 
increase their compensation, so that they 
will regain the position of real leadership and 
the place of respected importance in our 
lives which we all remember our own teach- 
ers had 30 or 40 years ago. 

CONCLUSION—THE BRIGHT HOPE OF OUR 

PIONEERING AGE 


If we think ahead, if we continue to act 
with pioneeering spirit, if we follow in the 
footsteps of the settlers of America, we will 
have nothing to fear from increasing auto- 
mation. 

We can rely on it, as Daniel Boone relied 
on his long rifle, for defense, for food, and 
for a better life. 

if we-avoid fear and if we follow hope, if 
we buckle down with hard work, we will suc- 
ceed beyond the imagination of any of us 
here present. 





Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
benefits for veterans who have fought in 
the great wars in defense of our country 
have been under continual attack by this 
administration. The Hoover Commis- 
sion recommends the whittling away of 
veterans’ hospitalization rights and 
other benefits. More recently the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Veterans’ Bene- 
fits, headed by Gen. Omar Bradley, pro- 
poses the ending of all veterans’ benefits 
for non-service-connected disabilities. 

I have long felt that some aid for the 
disabled, the aged, and the unemployable 
should extend to all our citizens, veterans 
and nonveterans alike; but I can see no 
valid reason for ending arbitrarily these 
benefits for our veterans. 

One of the ablest arguments against 
the reasoning of the President’s commis- 
sion is that advanced by Mr. W. W. 
Campbell, of Portland, Oreg. Bill 
Campbell, as he is known to his fellow 
veterans, is a Marine Corps veteran of 
World War I, and has played an active 
and outstanding role in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter to the editor by 
W. W. Campbell, which appeared in the 
Oregonian of April 27. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Vets’ SPECIAL RIGHTS 

To THE Epiror: The report of President 

Eisenhower's Bradley committee appears to 
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be the most iniquitous proposal ever aimed 
against America’s war veterans. 

It would entirely disregard the Nation’s 
historic and traditional policy of recognition 
of the right of war veterans to special con- 
sideration by reason of the sacrifices re- 
quired of them in wartime far above and 
beyond any sacrifices required of the civil- 
ian population. 

It would destroy this policy completely 
and swallow the entire veterans’ program 
into the vast social security and public re- 
lief systems and the veterans would lose 
their identity. 

While most veterans will agree that in our 
Nation of great wealth no citizen should be 
permitted to become an object of charity 
through physical disability, unemploy- 
ability or old age, they can be expected to 
vigorously insist that the veterans’ historic 
right of prior and special consideration be 
maintained—and on a separate basis. 

There can be no doubt but that the Brad- 
ley report, no less than the Hoover report, 
was inspired by pressures from the “econ- 
omy leaguers,” the hard core of which is 
composed of what may well be dubbed the 
“econo-misers’’—these being gentlemen who 
traditionally place dollar values above hu- 
man values and are known to veterans as 
those flag-wavers who love the American 
serviceman while he is out fighting and 
dying to save the skin and treasure of the 
“econo-miser,” but who hates the service- 
man who manages to survive and return in 
need of assistance. 

Among these may usually be found those 
who profit most from the Nation’s wars. 

W. W. CAMPBELL. 





Address by Hon. William Langer, of 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech I 
made in New York City on September 
29, 1955. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR LANGER AT CARNEGIE HALL, 
New YorRK, SEPTEMBER 29, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Sobell, and my friends, 
I am delighted that Mrs. Sobell told you 
that I was the Senator from North Dakota. 
North Dakota, believe it or net, is the great- 
est State in the Union. Every once in a 
while this evening when one of these dis- 
tinguished guests came to me and said they 
were glad I was here and commenced to pay 
compliments to me for being here, I said 
to them that we have scores of folks out 
there in North Dakota who would do it if 
they were in my place. 

I believe one of the greatest jobs in the 
United States is that of being United States 
Senator. That is especially true if you rep- 
resent a great State, if you don’t owe any 
obligations to anybody but to the people, 
where_you Can say anything you want to and 
do anything you want to and be entirely 
happy while you are doing it. I want the 
press to know that, and they are here, J 
understand, tonight, to report my speech. I 
want them to tell the press in North Dakota 
that WILLIAM LANGER spoke here tonight and 
he is very, very happy to be here. : 
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Upon these other occasions on which I 
have appeared here in Carnegie Hall, I prom- 
ised to put certain articles and legal instru- 
ments into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. I 
placed, and maybe Mrs. Sobell will feel bet- 
ter, I think, when I tell her, I placed the 
William Peters case into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and he won. And I put the Schnei- 
der case into the Recorp, and he won. Of 
course, you all know that great champion 
of human rights here in New York City, 
Corliss Lamont. I can't tell you the great 
pleasure it gave me to rise on the Senate 
fioor at the time when he was cited for con- 
tempt by the McCarthy committee, to ap- 
pear there and help Senator LEHMAN, of 
your State, in that gfeat fight we made to 
keep Corliss Lamont from being cited. And 
what particularly pleased me was that a 
few weeks later, we, Senator LEHMAN and I, 
had the great pleasure of reading the deci- 
sion of the court upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate, saying that Corliss Lamont was not 
guilty of contempt. 

When I became attorney general of my 
State, as Mrs. Sobell told you, I was only 
a young fellow. I found 441 men (they 
weren't all men; there were 7 women) 441 
altogether, confined in the penitentiary. It 
gave me a great deal of pleasure to have a 
thorough investigation made of every case. 
You would be interested to know that in 
there we found 2 Negroes, and you know 
in North Dakota we only have a population 
of 208 Negroes altogether, and so when I 
found 2 of them in the penitentiary sen- 
tenced to life, Mr. Williams and Mr. McGee, 
we spent $400 and got out the record and 
got it before the pardon board. Then we 
found out that both those men were abso- 
lutely innocent and both of them were dis- 
charged. It is our belief out there in North 
Dakota it is better to have 99 guilty go free 
than have 1 innocent man sent to the 
penitentiary. 

When I came to the Senate, I had had 
varied experiences. One was as county at- 
torney of a county, and as attorney general 
of the State, and as governor. When I be- 
came a United States Senator, I promptly 
proceeded to organize a committee on na- 
tional penitentiaries. Nobody else wanted 
the job so they gave it to me. I was the 
chairman of that committee for a great num- 
ber of years, and when the Democrats got 
in—due to WayYNE Morse—I lost my chair- 
manship and the result was I am only 1 of 3. 


In these penitentiaries we have 21,500 in- 
mates and most of these people haven't got 
a friend on earth. A lot of them aren’t as 
lucky as Morton Sobell to have a beautiful, 
fine wife who is loyal to him and anxious to 
help him. You find quite the opposite in 
some of these cases. As chairman of that 
committee and as a member of that com- 
mittee, I have investigated many peniten- 
tiaries in the United States of America, every 
Federal prison, all 18 of them, and also the 
work farms. It is a very simple procedure. 
You get up about 3 o’clock in the morning 
and you go over to the penitentiary and in- 
vestigate the food. You have a card of ad- 
mittance and they can’t keep you out, be- 
cause you are either the chairman or a mem- 
ber of this committee. We investigate to see 
whether there’s been any discrimination— 
any racial discrimination. We investigate 
to find out whether there has been an excess 
of solitary confinement. We make a thor- 
ough investigation to ascertain just exactly 
how that penitentiary is run. And you 
know, my friends, upon my tombstone, if I 
have nothing else, I hope there will be some- 
thing on there that will say that since the 
organization of that committee there has not 
been a single riot in all the 11 years in any 
Federal penitentiary, not one. Certainly 
we people here in America can run those 
prisons in a humane manner and not run 
them the way Atlanta prison was run shortly 
before this committee was created. All the 
riots that they have had in various States 
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(men have been killed, guards have been 
killed, guards have been held as hostages, 
and millions of dollars worth of property 
has been burned), have been due to the fact 
that the prisoners were not treated in a 
humane manner, with sufficient food and 
with all that goes with being confined in a 
penitentiary. 

Yet I can tell you this—of all the prisons 
in the United States, the worst hellhole of all 
is Alcatraz. I have been there time and 
again. I have made report after report ask- 
ing that that prison be closed up. It was 
established by Spain during the period of the 
Spanish Inquisition over 400 years ago. 
There it is today, 12 acres, not enough land 
out there to give exercise to the prisoners. 
Former Attorney General Frank Murphy 
made an investigation of Alcatraz and he 
recommended that it be closed. I’ve taken 
this matter up as a United States Senator 
time and time again, and I’m happy to in- 
form you tonight that at last Jim Bennett, 
Director of Prisons of the United States Gov- 
ernment, is also recommending that Alcatraz 
be closed, closed forever in the United States 
of America. 

Being attorney general of a State is a 
replica of being Attorney General of the 
United States. The United States Attorney 
General only operates on a larger scale than 
does the attorney general of the State. I 
have always maintained that it’s the duty of 
the attorney general of the State to be just 
as much interested in seeing that no in- 
nocent man is sent to a penitentiary, as it is 
to see a guilty man sent there. As chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate that was my object. 
It’s hard to describe to you here tonight the 
terrific power, the a:most unbelievable power, 
that is in the hands of the Attorney General 
of the United States of America. The entire 
Department of Justice is in his hands, the 
FBI, J. Edgar Hoover's department, 10,000 
young men and some women who are work- 
ing for them. You ‘can readily understand 
that when a prosecutor goes in convinced 
that a man is guilty, what small chance that 
man has. I think it is just as much the duty 
of the FBI and the Attorney General to dig 
up the other side of the question. 

So it was when Mrs. Sobell came to me in 
Washington in 1954 I said to Mrs. Sobell, 
“I am satisfied that the Attorney General 
of the United States, when the Judiciary 
Committee asKs him to intercede, will see 
that you get a fair deal.”” Now the Sobell 
case is going to be up in the Court of Ap- 
peals. I want you to know that just as soon 
as that is disposed of, and also in the mean- 
time, we will do what we can down there in 
that Senate. Believe me, that body of Sena- 
tors is an honest group of men who want to 
do what's right. When you know those men, 
when you know them as I know them, you're 
proud of them. Now some of the men may 
not agree with some of your views on some 
matters. A Senator may be in favor of the 
railroads, but he’s elected by the people and 
if the people weren't interested enough to 
elect somebody who had opposite views, cer- 
tainly that Senator has a right to make his 
views known to the country. We have down 
there the conservatives, and the so-called 
liberals, and I want to tell you tonight 
there's no distinction either side of the aisle 
between Democrats and Republicans, be- 
cause we have liberals and conservatives on 
the Democratic side and liberals and con- 
servatives on the Republican side. Happy to 
say that down there some of my most liberal 
friends and some of the best men on that 
Judiciary Committee, some of the men who 
are just as much interested in Morton Sobell 
as I am myself, would gladly put their hands 
to the plow, to help out to see that he gets 
the justice to which he is entitled. 

May I say, however, that there’s one thing 
that I’ve discovered down there in Wash- 
ington that I don’t like—and it isn’t only 
down there but I found that in State after 
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State after State. You find a prosecutor 
who wants to make a record, a prosecutor 
who will get hold of the press and get them 
to write up stories, just like they did in the 
Sobell case, month after month after month 
after month, and poison the feelings of the 
people in that community before the man 
ever comes to trial at all, stories that aren’t 
true, stories that mention people who never 
are Called to testify when the trial itself 
takes place. They create a prejudiced at- 
mosphere—my friend Waldo Frank referred 
to the atmosphere in the courtroom. In 
spite of the fact that a juror may be honest 
and say that he isn’t prejudiced in that par- 
ticular lawsuit, nevertheless, subconsciously, 


_ there in the back of his head he’s read these 


stories and he’s heard this stuff over the 
radio. You can't tell me that it hasn’t made 
an impression. I believe if we're gaing to 
have the kind of justice we’re so pround of 
in the United States of America, the kind of 
justice we should have, and the kind of jus- 
tice that I believe every member of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee wants, somehow or 
other we've got to do something when a poor 
man, or a rich man either for that matter, 
when any man is charged with a crime, so 
that the newspapers don't blazen a lot of 
stuff that isn’t true about that man or about 
that woman, and prejudice the community. 

I want you folks to know that the Judici- 
ary Committee has this very much at heart— 
this matter of convicting an innocent person 
before he’s proven guiity, in the minds of 
the public, so that when you finally get a 
jury, they’re unconsciously prejudiced, with 
the result that instead of having a fair trial 
like our Constitution says every man or 
woman should have, that man or woman 
doesn't get it. And I think that down there 
in Washington too we need legislation—I 
don’t mean a new law, but I mean an inter- 
pretation which will say to the Attorney 
General of the United States: We believe it 
is just as much your duty to see to it that an 
innocent man is not sent to the penitentiary 
as it is to send a guilty man there—just as 
much your duty to use all the services of the 
F. B. L., all the services of all these other men 
that you've got, to see that all the evidence 
is brought out, to see that no evidence is 
suppressed and that the jury may have all 
the facts. And so tonight, ladies and gentle- 
men, I can’t tell you how delighted I’ve been 
to have been invited here. I want you to 
come forward, Mrs. Sobell. [Motions to 
Mrs. Sobell to stand at his side.] 

My friends, I want you to know that I’ve 
got four daughters just about the same age 
as this young lady standing here beside me 
tonight, and I pledge you that everything I 
can do as a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate will be 
done to see that her husband gets justice. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Order 
of the Sisters of Providence in the Pa- 
cific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared relative to the 
100th anniversary of the Order of the 
Sisters of Providence in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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Not only has this order of sisters 
pioneered in religious and charitable 
work, but it has been outstanding in the 
field of hospital work in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


IT should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate a centennial observance in the 
State of Washington which has more than 
sectional interest. I refer to the 100th anni- 
versary of the Sisters of Providence Order 
in the Pacific Northwest and the work car- 
ried on, first by a handful, and then by an 
ever-growing militant army of dedicated 
Christians intent upon alleviating ignorance 
and suffering in the northwest corner of 
our Nation. 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-six was the 
vear when five Sisters of Charity of Provi- 
dence arrived at Fort Vancouver. They 
have traveled by riverboats, overland wagons, 
and packtrains before arriving at Fort Van- 
couver, Wash. At that time, Vancouver was 
a fur trading post of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
The northwest will never forget the leader 
of that group, Mother Mary Joseph. The 
daughter of a Montreal carriage maker, she 
was familiar with woodworking tools, a 
gifted wood carver, and an architectural de- 
signer, in addition to being a _ practical 
builder. Wpon arrival at Fort Vancouver, she 
transformed a shack into a residence and 
schoolrooms. 

We still point to that school as being the 
first permanent school to be established in 
the State of Washington. Today we know 
it as Providence Academy. 

Mother Mary Joseph then converted a log 
cabin into St. Joseph’s Hospital. This was 
the first permanent hospital in the Pacific 
Northwest. It is still in operation and last 
year had 3,368 patients. 

Both the school and the hospital had been 
established by 1858. 

Early in the 1860’s the Sisters of Provi- 
dence had set up schools at Walla Walla, 

teilacoom, Cowlitz, and Colville. These 
schools educated the territories’ youngsters 
before public schools were established. 

Seattle began to feel that beneficent hand 
of the Providence nuns in 1877. Pioneer 
doctors and city fathers of that day had called 
for establishment of a farm to care for the 
poor and aged. This was set up at George- 
town. Only a year elapsed before the first 
Providence hospital was built and placed in 
operation at Fifth and Madison Streets in 
downtown Seattle. Now, Providence Hospi- 
tal is located at 17th and East Jefferson 
Streets and cares for more than 16,000 pa- 
tients per year. 

In addition, the Northwest now boasts the 
600 bed Sacred Heart Hospital in Spokane 
which annually cares for more than 22,000 
patients and St. Elizabeth’s in Yakima which 
cares for more than 8,000 patients. 

The motivation of the order and the mot- 
to probably accounts greatly for the success 
with which the order accomplished from its 
very beginning. Its motto is: “The Charity 
of Christ impels us.” 

The founding of the order took place in 
Montreal when a wealthy widow established 
an Institute of Servants of the Poor. 

The Order of the Sisters of Charity of 
Providence has left a permanent mark upon 
the entire North American continent by 
establishing hospitals, schools, and homes 
for the aged along the Pacific coast from 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska, to Bur- 
bank, Calif., and from Seattle to Montreal. 

The hospitals of the order are interna- 
tionally known for representing the highest 
standards of medical science. 

Never in the order’s life has the original 
intent been forgotten. In addition to car- 
ing adequately for the sick and needy, they 
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have maintained clinical and outpatient 
services for the needy and have kept their 
hospital kitchen doors open to the hungry. 

It is fitting that there will be a series of 
observances starting April 8, and concluding 
June 15, throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
One of the highlights of the celebration will 
be a solemn pontifical mass on May 8, at St. 
James Church, Vancouver, with His Excel- 
lency the Most Reverend Thomas A. Con- 
nolly, archbishop of Seattle, as the celebrant. 
His Excellency the Most Reverend Edward 
D. Howard, archbishop of Portland, will 
preach the sermon. 

Then, a solemn pontifical mass of thanks- 
giving will mark the formal ceremonies June 
14 in Mount St. Vincent Chapel, Seattle. 

Archbishop Connolly will be the celebrant, 
and the Most Reverend Joseph P. Dougherty, 
bishop of Yakima, will preach the sermon. 

The applied Christianity of this order has 
known no racial, religious, or monetary 
bounds. 

Widespread public gratitude knows no 
bounds in this centennial observance. 


Library Services Act 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2840) to promote 


the further development of public-library 
service in rural areas. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not oppose the library exten- 
sion service, in fact, I believe it is highly 
desirable, but it is a local matter. In my 
own district we have rural service, paid 
for by the taxpayers. I want to raise the 
point, however, that no Federal function 
is involved under the provisions of the 
bill now under consideration. For that 
reason it should be rejected. 

It has been stressed in this debate that 
only a small amount of money is involved 
and for a limited period of time. Just as 
sure as I stand here when the 5-year pe- 
riod has expired it will be extended and 
the money requested will be doubled or 
tripled. That is the nature of Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Is there any interstate question in- 
volved here? Absolutely no. Are not 
the local communities in a position to 
finance this kind of program? Of course 
they are. 

The gentleman from Alabama recited 
an experience. I have had similar ex- 
periences. The women in that commu- 
nity provided the service. Have we 
reached a point in this country where 
we take the position that Uncle Sam 
has got to take care of local activities 
in communities all over this country? 

It is said that this is only $712 mil- 
lion. Over a 5-year period it is over 
$37 million. It is, of course, very little 
money in comparison with some of our 
spending programs. But do not forget 
this bill only gets the camel’s nose un- 
der the tent; this is operation “foot in 
the door.” 

What is wrong? Why cannot the local 
communities sponsor this highly desir- 
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able program? I will tell you why. Be- 
cause local officials refuse to tax for 
that purpose. It is a whole lot easier 
to come to the Federal Government to 
make this soft touch, and that is what 
this is. It is much easier to present a 
case to the Congress of the United States 
for these funds than it is to appear be- 
fore the local county board or before 
the local State legislature. It seems to 
me that those who advocate that we 
take Federal money when we are hope- 
lessly in debt, $282 billion—oh, $37 mil- 
lion is chicken feed. That is true. But 
I say to you that the issue here is not 
whether this is a good idea. It is a good 
idea, but let the local officials tax their 
people for it. You are asking now that 
my people be taxed twice for a library 
service they are already supporting on 
the local level. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect, I 
ask the question: Is this the first move 
to put over Federal aid to education? 
I hope not. 


Speech of Harvey V. Higley, Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, at River Falls, 
Wis., April 29, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
29, at River Falls, Wis., the veterans of 
the State of Wisconsin celebrated ‘““May 
Day—U.S.A. Way.” It was my privilege 
to attend that celebration and to witness 
@ parade several miles in length. But 
one of the things which stood out above 
everything else was a speech delivered 
by Harvey V. Higley, of my State, who 
is Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. It 
was a challenging speech. It spoke of 
our heritage and our obligations under 
the facts of life as they exist today. 

I am happy, Mr. President, to ask 
unanimous consent that the speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

Text OF REMARKS BY Harvey V. HIGLEY, ApD- 
MINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, AT “May 
Day—U. S. A. Way” OBSERVANCE, RIVER 
Fa.ys, WIs., APRIL 29, 1956 
I am honored to be here. It gives me deep 

pleasure to be part of this truly American 

observance of May Day. 

This kind of May Day should: be among the 
most important holidays of our year. It 
gives us pause to consider our way of life— 
to renew our faith in it—to remind our- 
selves that we live in freedom—that we are 
grateful for our freedom—that it is our 
American freedom that has made this the 
greatest Nation on earth. 

Too often we forget our heritage. We be- 
come complacent. We tend to accept our 
American way of life with barely a passing 
thought. But on this May Day I hope that 
you and I, and all of our fellow Americans 
everywhere, will remember that our free- 
doms had to be won, that they had to be 
achieved and made strong and secure with 
the blood and sacrifices of the millions of 
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Americans who participated in the struggles 
for freedom through the proud history of our 
land. 

You and I must remember that our four 
basic freedoms are built into the solid foun- 
dations of our free land. Those freedoms 
developed in America. Because of them our 
country has devejoped and grown and pros- 
pered. “ 

The four basic freedoms became part of 
our Constitution as one of the first orders of 
business of the very first Congress of the 
United States. On December 15, 1791, they 
went into effect. We can truly call them our 
birthright, for they are as old and as strong 
as America itself. If ever we let them be 
taken from us, there is little doubt that the 
entire structure of our way of life would 
crash into ruins. 

Just to hear their names is like listening 
to noble music. Freedom of religion. Free- 
dom of speech. Freedom of the press. Free- 
dom of the right to petition. 

But as freedom does not come of itself, 
but must be won, so too, freedom must be 
cherished and defended, or it cannot be kept. 

You know, and I know, there is abroad in 
this atomic world a vicious philosophy of 
life. A philosophy that fears freedom. That 
hates freedom. That would like to destroy 
freedom. A philosophy that would like to 
rip freedom away from its basic place in the 
life of our Western World. 

The Communists have been devilishly in- 
genious in their attempts to foist their way 
of life on the rest of the world. They have 
tried “little wars.’’ They have tried infiltra- 
tion. They have tried terrorism. 

Now, we read in the newspapers that two 
“happy salesmen” from .Moscow are touring 
the world. They have with them a sample 
case—about which they talk constantly—but 
which they never open. They tell us that 
inside their happy sample case they carry 
friendship and peace—an easing of interna- 
tional tension—an end to atomic war—an 
East-West handclasp that will somehow 
blend freedom with communism, and—who 
knows—perhaps they hope, will blend com- 
munism with freedom. 

All this, they tell us, is in their sample 
case. But while we listen and look, it will 
pay Americans to remember this slogan: 

Beward of shoddy merchandise. 

Now, please do not misunderstand me. I 
want to make it perfectly clear that nobody 
but a fool would want to close the door to 
lasting peace. We in America have made it 
plain that peace is our business. But a wise 
man insists on business that is conducted in 
good faith. 

What do we see over the shoulders of the 
two “happy salesmen” from Moscow? We see 
Stalin, 3 years dead, suddenly transformed 
by his one-time friends and associates from 
hero and saint to a deep-dyed villain. 

Do any of you remember what the central 
committee of the Communist Party of Russia 
said at the time Stalin died? I took the 
trouble to look this up so that I can quote it 
exactly: “The heart of the comrade and in- 
spired continuer of Lenin’s will—the wise 
leader and teacher of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet people, Joseph Vissariono- 
vitch Stalin—has stopped beating. Stalin’s 
name is boundlessly dear to our party, to 
the Soviet people, to the workers of the 
whole world.” 

That’s what they said about their man 
Stalin in 1953. That was the year when 
they made their people stand for hours in 
sub-zero weather in Red Square to get a 
view of the “sainted” Stalin’s body. Khrush- 
chev was there. So was Bulganin. So was 
Molotov and all the other leaders. 

But what of today, 1956? 


Listen to the words of Khrushchev, senior 
member of the two “happy salesmen”: “The 
Russian Communist Party,” he says, “vigor- 
ously condemns the cult of the individual,” 
and of making “a particular leader the hero 
and miracle worker.” 
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Listen to Malenkov, who was Stalln’s 
chosen successor, and is now the kisser of 
babies in England: “One-man rule,” says 
Malenkov, “led to arbitrary, irrevocable deci- 
sions, highhandedness, serious abnormal- 
ities." Truly, the understatement of the 
year. 

Quite a switch. Quite a change of pace. 
Did they mean what they said in 1953? Do 
they mean what they say now? These are 
sane, sensible questions you and I must 
ask, and demand truthful answers, if we 
are to remember our purpose: Beware of 
shoddy merchandise. 

America wants peace. We do not want 
betrayal. We intend to be sure of what 
we're being offered. 

Today's top-ranking Soviet specialist on 
international trade is an Armenian named 
Mikoyan. Mikoyan has been shrewd enough 
to stay alive through all the devious twists 
and turns of Soviet policy since the early 
days of Stalin. For years he was one of 
Stalin’s close associates.° 

But this is 1956. So what is Mikoyan now 
doing? He has called for a revision of all 
textbooks on Soviet history—to “correct mis- 
takes.” Mistakes about what? “About al- 
legediy subversive activity,” says Mikoyan, 
“of former party leaders who, many years 
after the events described, were wrongly de- 
clared enemies of the people.”’ 

In other words, many Russians who were 
liquidated as criminals and traitors under 
Stalin, are now to be rehabilitated. 

What a solace this rehabilitation must be 
to the late accused, and to their grieving 
widows and orphans, if any are still alive. 

They've made Stalin, literally, the goat, the 
scapegoat. They’re driven him away with 
rocks and curses to bear all the sins of com- 
munism. Now we are asked to believe that 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, the “happy sales- 
men,” are purged of all guilt * * * the same 
Khrushchev and Bulganin who you and I 
know have been at least accessories in these 
crimes of communism against humanity. 
We are asked to believe their present words 
are honorable, and that their current deeds 
are to be accepted at face value. 

Ladies and gentlemen, veterans, 
Americans, can we believe them? 

At the very least, we must be extremely 
careful to examine meticulously their words 
and their deeds, and we must beware of 
shoddy merchandise. 

Bear in mind that Communists have 
proved ever since they took over. Russia that 
they are good at timing. Now listen to an- 
other statement from Khrushchev. He said 
this, appropriatel}¥ enough, on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day: “Soviet leaders want to be friends 
with the United States, and cooperate * * * 
in peace and international security. We 
propose this with good intentions, without 
holding a knife behind our backs.” 

Does he mean it? We hope so. Our lead- 
ers are going to try and find out but I can’t 
escape a personal feeling of doubt. 

This past December, Mrs. Higley and I 
were visiting in India. On the day we ar- 
rived in Calcutta, this same Mr. Khrushchev 
had just completed another speech to thou- 
sands of Indians just a few blocks from our 
hotel. 

He said then that the Western Powers had 
plotted to make the Nazis attack Russia in 
World War II. Right now, he charged, we 
Western Powers Were up to the same old 
tricks, trying to push Western Germany into 
a war against the Soviet. He denounced our 
stand on Formosa. He discussed Formosa, 
which he described as the “lawful possession” 
of Red China, and berated us for keeping this 
island from being overrun by the Reds. 

Did that speech represent what he really 
means? Or does he mean what he says now? 

Is there any way on earth of knowing when 
past apostles of fraud and deceit begin telling 
the truth? 


fellow 
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I think we have the right to pin these 
“salesmen” down. As long as they think it 
advisable to make such sudden turnabouts 
to gain our friendship and goodwill, they 
might very well make a few more reversals. 
We in the free world would like to see more 
changes from falsehoods to truth. For ex- 
ample? 

The Communists said we and the South 
Koreans started the Korean conflict. They 
never have withdrawn that false charge. 

They accused us of using germ warfare in 
Korea. They never have admitted to that 
fabrication. 

They declared war upon Japan just 2 days 
after the atomic bomb on Hiroshima had 
virtually forced the Japanese to capitulate. 
Yet, ever since that war ended—just 6 days 
a®er Russia got in it—they have taken com- 
plete credit for victory. This myth, too, has 
never been set straight. 

They promised free elections in East Ger- 
many, Poland and Austria. Yet, have you 
ever heard of such elections taking place? 
Still more fantasies and broken promises. 

When you examine merchandise to try to 
decide whether it is good or shoddy, you have 
to take a long look also at the reliability of 
the company in back of the product, and of 
the manner in which it has been doing 
business. 

We cannot easily forget about the blockade 
of Berlin, the disheartening succession of 
Russian vetoes and walkouts at the United 
Nations, the fomenting of war in Indochina, 
the imprisonment of American citizens on 
false spy charges, Khrushchev's boast—just 
a few days ago—of a projectile with a hydro- 
gen bomb warhead that can be dropped at 
any point on the surface of the earth, and 
many such portrayals of their international 
behavior. 

All this, of course, poses a serious problem 
for Americans. 

We cannot and must not turn our backs on 
anything that promises a just and honorable 
peace for the world. 

However, we cannot afford to be gullible 
when examining something offered to us that 
may seriously affect our way of life. 

And what is it—this way of life we Ameri- 
cans hold so sacred—a way of life that has 
been forged for the past two centuries into 
something strong and beautiful and ever- 
lasting. 

What of the merchandise we have on our 
counter? We proudly stand behind its un- 
impeachabie quality. The merchandise and 
the quality have been the same since our 
country was founded. We proudly display it 
for all the world to see, without maneuver- 
ing the package first one way and then the 
other—for we don’t have to fool the cus- 
tomer. 

It is a way of life based on the rights of 
man, not just some men some of the time, 
but all men all of the time. 

It is a way of life that is a living testa- 
ment of the teachings of the great religions 
of the world that man has been created in 
the image of God, that therefore man must 
be free, that he has the right to live in liberty 
and equality. 

It is a way of life that has been firmly 
rooted in the four freedoms of America: in 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and in the right to petition. 

The War of Revolution, the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, two World Wars, the 
Korean conflict, through them all the con- 
cepts of freedoms we hold so dear have been 
temptered in steel and in blood. 

I say to you, thank God for our heritage 
and for our way of life. > 

Thank God for our wonderful free nation. 

Let us never take our freedoms and our 
way of life for granted. Let us cherish them 
with all our hearts and with all our might. 

There is no such thing as talking or think- 
ing too much about our American way of life. 
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I think that every day—and especially here 
and now, on this May Day, U. S. A. way—it’s 
good to be able to say: “God bless our land. 
God bless our life. God bless, and help us 
preserve, our freedom.” 

In that spirit, may God Almighty bring 
true peace to ourselves and to all mankind. 

In that spirit, may our heritage continue 
to flourish, and may it serve as a beacon of 
light and of hope for all the world. 


Remarks by Hon. W. Kerr Scott, of North 
Carolina, Before the Senators’ Break- 
fast Group, or May 9, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
morning it was my privilege to hear a 
short talk made by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina I[Mr. 
Scott]. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has a fine appreciation for the en- 
during values, including things of the 
spirit. He has a great understanding of 
human nature, as well as things of na- 
ture. His remarks are always helpful 
to others. I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TALK BY SENATOR W. EeErR Scott BEFORE THE 
SENATORS’ BREAKFAST GROUP, UNITED ST. TES 
CAPITOL, May 9, 1956 


Friends: 


“One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” : 


So wrote the poet enthralled by the new- 
found discovery that flowers, even if not 
possessing a soul, are a part of the spiritual 
values with which the Creator has sur- 
rounded us and our lives. 

Edward William Bok, a great American 
editor and public benefactor, recognized the 
spiritual value of flowers and man’s need for 
their comfort and relaxing power when he 
built and endowed that famous beauty spot 
known as Mountain Lake Sanctuary, or Bok 
Tower, near Lake Wales, Fla. 

He turned a barren, sandy wasteland into 
a garden of 53 acres of flowers and trees— 
and trees are only massive flowers—that has 
relieved the tensions and refreshed the souls 
of the hundreds of thousands of visitors who 
have passed through it. 

And Luther Burbank, the great naturalist 
who spent his life skillfully blending the 
colors and other characteristics of flowers 
into even more splendid beauty, also found 
inspiration in the words of the poet, words 
inscribed on a plaque at Bok Tower: 


“The kiss of the sun for a pardon, 
The song of a bird for mirth, 
One is ngarer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


Flowers, and the love and devotion they 
symbolize, are an integral part of the joys 
and sorrows of the most moving moments 
of life—of courtship, marriage, birthdays, 
illness, and even death. 
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They walk with us, and we among them, 
finding in them pleasure and solace all the 
days of our lives. 

A wedding without a bridal bouquet would 
be like food without salt. 

Death of a loved one calls for banks of 
flowers, a tribute to the goodness of his 
life and to ease the sorrow we feel at his or 
her passing. 

Flowers even have a language of their own. 
Lovers and sweethearts know it and speak 
it to each other throughout courtship and 
marriage. 

On Mother’s Day we wear a red rose if the 
one who gave us life is still living, a white 
rose if she has passed on into the great be- 
yond prepared for us by the Creator and 
from which no traveler returns. 

In ancient days the warrior going forth 
to battle carried close to his heart a pressed 
flower, a talisman of love and devotion from 
his beloved designed to bring him home 
safely. And when the hero returned from 
the wars, a garland of flowers was placed 
around his neck by an acclaiming populace. 

After a loved one dies we return, time and 
time again, to lay an offering of flowers on 
his grave—a silent tribute that speaks its 
own message. 

And who, I ask, can look upon the splen- 
dors of a rose or the delicate face of a 
pansy and say with certainty that flowers 
themselves do not possess a soul. 

Joyce Kilmer, after a solitary walk in 
the forest—surrounded en every hand by 
wild flowers shyly peeping toward the sun 
while protected from the raging winds by 
their big brothers, the trees—became pensive 
and wrote: 


“IT think that I shall never see 

A poem as lovely as a tree. 

A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of rcbins in her hair. 
Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree.” 


“Consider the lilies of the field,” we are 
told by the Master in Luke 12: 27, “how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
And, yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

Yes; it is true, flowers neither toil nor 
spin, but Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one tiny flower created by God 
to sustain man in his deeper emotional and 
spiritual moments. 

The conclusion is inescapable that Divine 
approval, if not guidance, has been given for 
our entwining the beauty, innocence, and 
purity as symbolized by flowers—and the 
inspiration, comfort, and pleasure they give 
us—into the fabric of our daily lives and our 
acceptance of the darkness of the grave. 

In the song of Solomon, which depicts 
the love of Christ for the church, we read: 

“I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily 
of the valleys,” and, “For, lo, the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds is come.” 

As I reflect upon the words, “the flowers 
appear on the earth,” I am aware of the 
fact that the flowers appear in this worship 
garden spot each time we meet here through 
the devotion and thoughtfulness of Mr. 
Bellamy, the only non-Senator member of 
our group who regularly attends. He has 
captured and faithfully nurtures the con- 
sciousness that flowers symbolize the love 
of man for man, the love of man for God, 
and the love of God for man. 

Flowers truly are the currency of love, 
honor, and adoration. What boy raised in 
the country has not sought out in the early 
spring on sunny hillsides delicate, pale, 
dancing forget-me-nots to shyly lay a tight 
little bouquet in his mother’s lap? What 
boy raised in the country has not searched 
the shady forest nooks for violets—those 
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“purple teardrops that live betwist Heaven 
and earth, but closest to earth’”—to honor 
that selfsame mother? 

Our Father in Heaven, in casting the im- 
portant scenes of His Divine Plan, has 
chosen flower bedecked gardens as the stage 
for most of them. 

“And the Lord God planted a garden east- 
ward in Eden,” we read in the second chapter 
of Genesis. 

Centuries later it was in the Garden of 
Gethsemane that our Saviour fell upon His 
face, and the man-side of His nature cried 
out in anguish, “Oh, My Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me.” 

But, even then, winding along the garden 
paths, came the traitor Judas to betray Him 
to the multitude armed with swords and 
staves who demanded His crucifixion. 


And when the shameful trial had ended, 
and He had died on the Cross, it was to a 
nearby garden that His sword-pierced body 
was taken for entombment. 

It was from that spot, a garden where 
tiny early spring flowers were bravely lift- 
ing their heads toward the warmth of the 
sun, that the Saviour who died for the sins 
of all men arose on that first Easter Morn 
toe take the place prepared for Him on the 
throne of the Lord God of Creation. 

Yes, one is nearer God’s Heart in a garden 
than anywhere else on earth. 

It is only after the shouting and tumult 
has died, and our friends and loved ones 
left behind have bedecked our grave with 
flowers of remembrance, that we can get 
closer to the Heart of God than we can in 
a garden where flowers grow. 

In closing I would leave you with the song 
of the Roadside Flowers: 


“We are the roadside flowers, 
Straying from garden grounds;— 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 


“If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind will be kind, 
We blossom for those who need us, 
The stragglers left behind. 


“And, lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His sun to rise, 
And His rain to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 


“On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


“Who shall inquire of the season, 

Or question the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason, 

The Lord of the Garden knows.” 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Eugene R. Black, President of the 
World Bank, at the annual dinner of the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
held in Hartford, Conn., on May 8, 1956. 
The subject of the address was “The In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development.” , 


May 9 


I am advised by the Public Printer 
that it is estimated the article will make 
2% pages of the Recor, at a cost of 


$200. 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 


as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


(Address by Eugene R. Black, President of 
the World Bank, at the annual dinner of 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
Hartford, Conn., May 8, 1956) 


I want to talk with you this evening about 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. I 
chose this subject not only because of the 
work of the World Bank in these areas, but 
because I think America’s attitude toward the 
problems of the underdeveloped world is go- 
ing to be an increasingly important factor in 
the fight of freemen to withstand and throw 
back the incursions of Soviet communism. 

The fears and hopes of the refugees living 
in squalor on the outskirts of Karachi and 
New Delhi, the yearnings of farmers scratch- 
ing out a poor existence in Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, the dreams of the slumdwellers 
in Baghdad and Beirut—the aspirations of 
all these people are no longer of just local er 
regional importance. They have a relation— 
a very direct relation—to the realization of 
our own American dream. 

As we look at the free world today, we must 
be struck by the fact that underdeveloped 
countries constitute at least. two-thirds of 
it. Only Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica can be described as developed areas, 
where adequate use is being made of natural 
resources and human talents and where, as 
a result, life can be lived in some dignity and 
reasonable material comfort. 

In these respects, our Atlantic community 
is an island, less than half a billion people 
surrounded by more than a billion whose life 
has scarcely been touched by the material 
benefits of 20th century ciivilization. On 
this side of the Iron Curtain, a thousand mil- 
lion people are living with half the diet, a 
10th of the doctors, a 10th of the schools, a 
10th of the income that are standard in the 
United States. For hundreds of millions of 
them, life expectancy is less than 35 years— 
or about the same as it was in our Thirteen 
American Colonies two centuries ago. 

This is certainly not the faultof the United 
States, and this country certainly has no ob- 
ligation to do anything about it. For my 
own part, I am not one of those people who 
believes that we owe the World a living. But 
I do think it is very much to our own interest 
to do what we can, on an intelligent basis, to 
promote economic development in the rest 
of the world, Let me state why I think this 
is so. 

Development abroad will enable foreign 
nations to produce the goods and services 
that can make them active trading partners, 
rather than supplicants for goods and serv- 
ices which the United States, in one way or 
another, has been giving away free. Devel- 
opment abroad will create and strengthen 
markets for goods produced in the United 
States and the rest of the Atlantic commun- 
ity. It will develop resources of primary ma- 
terials which are vital to our industrial econ- 
omies. Finally, I think economic develop- 
ment is one of the keys to stability and peace 
in the world. 

Let me return to 1 or 2 of these points. In 
recent decades, export markets, by and large, 
have not been important to the American 
economy. They absorb only a smal! amount 
of our national product, and account for only 
a fraction of our national income. But this 
picture is changing. 

Since 1940, there has been an enormous 
growth of physical plant in the United 
States. The physical volume of industrial 
production has nearly doubled, and the basic 
trend is still running upward. 
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America’s capacity to save, to invest, and 
to produce is so great that in many indus- 
tries we have already reached the point where 
capacity is more than enough to meet the de- 
mands of our own market. That capacity, 
if it is to be used, will have to be used for 
customers abroad. I am sure that you are 
keenly aware of this problem here in New 
England, where 1 job out of every 9, I am 
told, already depends on exports. 

Developed countries, as you surely appre- 
ciate, are better markets than backward 
ones. Let’s take an undeveloped country 
like Ethiopia. Here is a country rich in 
natural resources. It has just about the 
same population as New England, and about 
five times the territory. But on a percapita 
basis, its purchases of American goods 
amount only to about 50 cents a year. 

Contrast this with Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. These two countries also have about 
the same population as New England, 
crowded into one-sixth as much land. But 
they are highly developed countries, and 
they import American products at a rate of 
nearly $30 per capita per year. 

In terms of export prospects, it surely is 
obvious that the United States would be bet- 
ter off in a world in which there were more 
$30 countries than there are today. 

There is a second aspect of our relations 
with the underdeveloped countries that is 
of increasing importance to us. Over half 
the things we import come from those coun- 
tries. They include such indispensable items 
as tin, copper, lead, maganese, bauxite, co- 
balt, and zinc. Although we are the world’s 
greatest industrial producer, we mine within 
our own borders only about one-third of the 
number of basic materials we need. And as 
our industrial production mounts, our fac- 
tories will grow more and more hungry for 
some of the things they must have from 
abroad to keep going. 

So, whether we like it or not, we must take 
an increasing interest in the development 
of raw materials production abroad. Here 
again, I know that a keen awareness of this 
problem must exist in New England, where 
a substantial part of your requirements for 
fuel, and for raw materials needed by such 
industries as your metals industry here in 
Connecticut, must come from abroad. 

But, if Americans are seriously interested 
in increasing trade and in making the most 
use of productive capacity, they must ac- 
tively help to increase production abroad. 
Most of your production in Connecticut is 
for a high-income market. You are not 
going to sell your metal products, your ma- 
chine tools, and your other finished goods 
more extensively in the underdeveloped 
areas unless the people of thes areas have 
the money to buy them. And they are not 
going to have the money to buy them with- 
out more production, more earnings, and 
more savings of their own. 

An important avenue—and potentially a 
wide one—to increasing world commerce is 
to put more investment into productive fa- 
cilities overseas. This kind of investment, 
of course, is the World Bank’s principal busi- 
ness. The bank has now been in operation 
for nearly 10 years, and has invested about 
$214 billion in public and private projects 
in 40 different countries. Our first loans 
were made in advance of the Marshall plan 
to help maintain a flow of imports from the 
United States that were essential to recon- 
struction in Western Europe. 

Although we have continued to lend in 
Europe, most of our operations since 1947 
have been carried out in underdeveloped 
countries. These countries are not poor be- 
cause they lack natural resources; they are 
poor because they have not yet done enough 
to develop the resources they have. To give 
you two extreme examples: Despite a hydro- 
electric power potential of some millions of 
kilowatts, west Pakistan today has less than 
50,000 kilowatts of electric generating capac- 
ity based on water power. Honduras, a farm 
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country which is one of the largest in Cen- 
tral America, has only 20 miles of paved road. 

The fundamental task which the loans of 
the bank are helping to carry out is to con- 
struct or enlarge the basic facilities essential 
to modern economies. Since reconstruc- 
tion, we have lent $660 million for the ex- 
pansion of electric power services. We have 
lent another $600 million for transportation 
facilities—to buy equipment for the con- 
struction or operation of motor roads, rail- 
roads, ports and inland waterways. 

We have lent a quarter of a billion dollars 
for industry, and a little less than that for 
the improvement or expansion of agricul- 
ture through land reclamation, irrigation 
and farm mechanization. Finally, we have 
lent about $140 million for programs of de- 
velopment embracing projects in several or 
all of these basic fields. 

Connecticut products, I may say, have 
been sent all over the world to play their 
part in projects financed by the bank. Our 
borrowers have needed them, for instance, 
for electric power installations in Chile, Fin- 
land, India and Mexico; for farm develop- 
ment in Paraguay and Pakistan; for rail- 
way improvements in Brazil and Columbia; 
and for air transport in Australia. 

A few minutes ago, I referred to the 
Bank’s “business,” and I used that term ad- 
visedly. We do not pay our bills from your 
taxes; we support our activities out of our 
own earnings. Our loans are being repaid 
on schedule—indeed, we have received more 
than $110 million of repayments ahead of 
time. Our net income is running at a rate 
of nearly $30 million a year, and our re- 
serves out of earnings and commissions 
amount to more than $200 million. 

So far from competing with private capital, 
the Bank has worked actively—and suc- 
cessfully—to encourage the participation of 
private capital in international investment. 
While we began our lending operations 9 
years ago out of payments which our mem- 
ber governments made for shares of our 
stock, our most important source of new 
capital has been private funds. 

We have tapped that source most often 
by the sale of our bonds, of which $850 mil- 
lion worth are now outstanding. We have 
also sold some $225 million worth of our 
loans to other investors, who either buy 
them out of our portfolio or participate in 
the loans when they are made. 

Up to now, I have spoken in terms of 
dollars, but only as a convenient way of 
describing sums that include other money 
as well. The Bank is an international or- 
ganization, and its sources of finance are by 
no means confined to the United States. We 
have lent 18 different currencies in all; and 
in recent years, half of our new loan funds— 
from foreign government subscriptions to 
our capital, from our sales of bonds to for- 
eign investors, and from earnings—have 
come from outside the United States. 

The fact that the Bank is an interna- 
tional organization is of advantage to the 
governments of developed countries, includ- 
ing the United States, because it enables 
them to share out development costs with 
private investors and with each other. 

The Bank’s international character also 
gives rise to another advantage of greatest 
importance—and that is the opportunity 
to work effectively and closely with borrow- 
ers and borrowing countries in ways, that for 
the most part, are not equally open to indi- 
vidual governments in their dealings with 
other nations. Precisely because we are in- 
ternational, we cannot in truth be charged by 
our borrowers with operating from selfish 
motives of profit or economic exploitation, 
nor can we be charged with discriminat- 
ing between different countries for reasons 
of politics, strategy or diplomacy. 

We can, and do, apply business-like stand- 
ards to our lending. The Bank lends, in the 
normal course, for specific projects. We do 
not finance the whole cost of those projects; 
the borrower himself must make a substan- 
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tial investment, and is usually required to 
find all those funds needed for local expendi- 
tures on labor and materials. We estimate 
that our $2.5 billion of lending is being 
matched by well over $3 billion of other 
investment. 

We pick and test our projects with a great 
deal of care. I am not going to describe the 
process in any detail; I would rather teil 
you what the loans are helping to do. 

In Iraq a couple of weeks ago, young King 
Faisal dedicated the Wadi Tharthar project 
for turning the floods of the Tigris River 
away from the city of Baghdad and the sur- 
rounding farm area. In 1950, we had lent 
the Iraq Government $12.8 million for the 
equipment and engineering services that 
were needed to construct the scheme. The 
project will save Iraq some $4 million a year 
that the government and individuals have 
spent, on the average, for levee construction 
and disaster relief; and it will prevent dam- 
age which as recently as 1954 amounted to 
an estimated $80 million from a single flood. 
And the Bank has its money back already; 
after the project had been well advanced, 
government oil revenues had increased so 
much that half the loan was canceled and 
the other half was repaid in advance. 

Or take the case of Gwelo. This is a town 
sitting on a mile-high prairie in the center 
of Southern Rhodesia, and it is a symbol of 
what the Bank is helping to accomplish in a 
young and growing country. The town is 
at the center of the Southern Rhodesian 
railway system, to which new equipment is 
being added with the help of Bank financ- 
ing; and it-is near the start of an entirely 
new rail line, built under a Bank loan, that 
connects to a new seaport on the Indian 
Qcean. More than that, Gwelo is close to a 
new power plant of some 120,000 kilowatts 
generating capacity—one of several plants 
that has been built with Bank help. 

The town is a bustling place of some 30,000 
people. It is the headquarters of engineer- 
ing and construction companies; is fatctories 
make chemicals, shoes, leather goods, razor 
blades, steel castings, concrete and many 
other products. All this is happening where 
only a few years ago there was a settlement 
of only a few hundred people—and Gwelo 
may be said, almost literally, to be the crea- 
tion of electric power and transportation. 

When the Bank lends for electric power 
development, it usually lends for sizeable 
projects. But in Mexico, we have lent for 
over 50 power installations, many of them 
quite small, and some of the most vivid ex- 
amples of what electricity can do for prog- 
ress are to be found among these small proj- 
ects. 

One of these installations was a generat- 
ing plant of some 2,700 kilowatts capacity in 
the town of Ciudad del Carmen, a shrimp- 
fishing port on the Gulf of Mexico. This 
was Carmen’s first dependable, 24-hour-a- 
day electric supply, and presented the first 
opportunity to make enough ice to fully pro- 
tect the shrimp catch from spoiling. Nine 
deep freezing and ice manufacturing plants 
have now gone up in Carmen. A large 
shrimp canning factory has been built and 
is operating at a profit. Seven small yards 
have come into operation to build more fish- 
ing boats. Two years ago, only an occa- 
sional tramp steamer called at Carmen to 
pick up shrimp—today, modern refrigerator 
ships provide regular service from Carmen 
to Texas ports. Furniture plants and other 
small industries have begun to spring up. 
This town, which 3 years ago was almost 
literally in danger of drying up and blowing 
away, is now a busy and growing com- 
munity. That is what a little electric power 
and a lot of private initiative have been able 
to do in Carmen. 

An event smaller project, in this Mexican 
group, was the installation of some 600 kilo- 
watts of generating capacity in the town of 
Tecuala, on Mexico’s west coast. The plant 
began operating in 1951. At the same time, 
a paved road arrived to give Tecuala a better 
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connection with the surrounding farm coun<- 
try. The sequel to these two events was 
little short of explosive. 

In the next 3 years, the population of the 
town grew from 5,000 to 13,000. The number 
of children in school increased sevenfold; 
and for the first time the adults of Tecuala, 
many of them illiterate, were able to have a 
night school. There is power now for the 
hospital and its first fluoroscope. The new 
electricity is powering two movie theaters, 
the town’s first radio station, and the presses 
of its first newspaper. The number of small 
factories and processing plants has grown 
from 3 to more than 30. Among other 
things, Tecuala now makes ice, cornmeal, 
shoes, and furniture. The community is 
making more, earning more, and is much 
better able to satisfy its hunger for products 
from the outside world. To cite only one 
instance, there are today more than a dozen 
stores selling electrical appliances, as com- 
pared to none 5 years ago; and Tecuala is 
now a market for electric fans, electric irons, 
radios, and refrigerators. The mayor of the 
town sums up the whole story well when he 
says, “We have come out of the dark ages 
into the light.” 

Now let me switch from these small proj- 
ects to a very big one—the biggest ever to be 
considered in the bank, and the biggest of its 
kind, in fact, ever to be planned anywhere. 
I am referring to the High Dam which the 
Egyptians intend to build at Aswan, near 
the first cataract of the Nile. The dam 
would be nearly 400 feet high, 3 miles thick 
and 5 miles wide, and would be 17 times 
greater in volume than the great Pyramid 
of Cheops. The dam would store enough 
water to inundate the entire State of Rhode 
Island, in a snake-like reservoir long enough 
to stretch from here to Richmond, Va. 

As some Of you are aware, the project 
actually consists of three elements. One is 
the construction of the high dam itself. 
Another is the use of water stored by the 
dam to extend perennial irrigation to some 
2 million acres of land, or about a third more 
than are perennially irrigated at present, and 
including 1.3 million acres not now irrigated 
at all. The third element is the installation 
of a large hydroelectric powerplant, along 
with the necessary distribution facilities, 
which will more than double the present 
supply of electricity and help the continuing 
growth of industry in Egypt. 

The Bank was informed late in 1952 that 
the Egyptians intended, if possible, to carry 
out this project. I myself discussed it with 
the Egyptian authorities on a visit I made 
to Cairo as part of a general trip to the 
Middle East early in 1953. The bank has 
been in close touch with the planning and 
preparation of the project since that time, 
and our own experts spent 5 months in Egypt 
in 1954 and 1955, making a detailed study. 

We believe—as do private experts of inter- 
national repute—that the project is entirely 
feasible. Further, we estimate that when 
the project is in full operation—which will 
not be for another 15 years or more—the 
value of new agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction and of other benefits will within a 
short span of years be more than equal to 
the investment required for the project. 

But in the meantime, the problem of fi- 
nancing is a large one. We began close 
discussions of this with the Egyptian Fi- 
nance Minister in the bank during Novem- 
ber; and at the invitation of Colonel Nasser, 
the Prime Minister of Egypt, I went to Cairo 
earlier this year to discuss it further. 


The estimated cost of the project and 
ancillary works is $1,350,000,000, of which 
some $400 million represents private invest- 
ment. Our discussions centered on the bal- 
ance—$950 million—which will take the form 
of Government expenditures. In line with 
the bank’s usual practice, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment will take the responsibility for $550 
million needed in Egyptian currency for local 
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labor, services, and materials. That leaves 
$400 million needed in other currencies for 
equipment and services that will have to 
come from abroad. 

I felt that of this amount the bank could 
lend half, or $200 million, but that it would 
be necessary for the Egyptian Government 
to find elsewhere the remainder of the for- 
eign exchange needed. Before I went to 
Cairo, the American and British Govern- 
ments had offered grant funds of $70 mil- 
lion—enough, it is estimated, to cover the 
foreign-exchange costs of diverting the Nile 
from its bed and completing the foundation 
of the dam. The two Governments also in- 
dicated that they would be prepared at a 
later date, in the light of the then existing 
circumstances, to give sympathetic consid- 
eration to financing the later stages of the 
project, as a supplement to bank lending. 

The position of the two Governments, how- 
ever, was contingent on lending by the bank. 
At the invitation of Colonel Nasser, I there- 
fore went to Egypt to discuss with the Prime 
Minister himself the circumstances under 
which the bank would be willing to partici- 
pate in the financing of the project. Most 
important, it was necessary to know whether 
the Egyptian Government was determined 
not only to give the necessary financial sup- 
port to the project, but also to budget other 
public investment prudently and with fore- 
sight, so as to avoid bringing the project— 
and, indeed, the economy of Egypt itself— 
into jeopardy. During my visit to Cairo, the 
Prime Minister and I reached an understand- 
ing which was satisfactory to me. 

The World Bank is not interested in proj- 
ects only. It is even more interested in 
whether the underdeveloped countries are 
themselves making the most of their own 
opportunities. The effects of even the best 
project may be lost in an economy that is 
going adrift; and the whole process of de- 
velopment requires intelligent use of a coun- 
try’s resources as a whole. It calls for the 
wise budgeting and direction of public in- 
vestment toward realistic goals, and it re- 
quires public economic and fiscal policies 
that will support private injtiative and pri- 
vate investment. 

The bank hammers very hard at this matter 
of encouraging private enterprise and private 
investment within the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves. We have worked for prop- 
er Government policies, and we have declined 
to support Government ventures in fields of 
industry which should be competitive and 
for which, under the right circumstances, 
private capital could be found. 

We discuss these considerations with pros- 
pective borrowers before we lend; we offer 
advice on these matters when we feel that it 
is useful to do so; and not infrequently our 
decision to lend or not to lend depends upon 
the outcome of these discussions. In more 
than one case, we have decided that our most 
effective contribution to development can 
be made by shelving loans until the pros- 
pective borrower has begun to straighten out 
his own affairs; and to do what lies within 
his power to do with resources already at his 
disposal. 

In other words, the bank has not tried to 
be popular. We have tried to be effective 
and to win respect. And it is generally rec- 
ognized, I think, that in these things, we 
have succeeded. 

The bank, as I said, is an international in- 
stitution. But I believe that it is serving 
your interests and the interests of the United 
States. It is helping to create production 
and earnings in the underdeveloped world, 
and it is helping to create paying customers 
abroad for communities like yours. 

In Washington, Congress is now consider- 
ing the administration’s proposals for the 
continuation of economic aid to countries 
abroad. Without commenting specifically 
on those proposals, I want, from the vantage 
point of our exeperience in the bank, to offer 
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some remarks about reasons that are put 
forward both for and against economic aid. 
Some of them, I think, confuse rather than 
clarify the issue. We hear it said, for ex- 
ample, that such massive amounts of aid 
are needed that to satisfy them would work 
serious damage on the American economy. 
I just do not believe that. It assumes that 
everything can be, and must be, done at 
once. But the fact is that the rate at which 
the underdeveloped countries can absorb 
new capital is limited; and that the number 
of useful projects on which public funds can 
be properly and effectively spent is far from 
infinite. The danger, in my opinion, is not 
that we shall try to do too much, but rather 
that we will find it possible to do too little. 

On the other side, the most popular argu- 
ment in favor of foreign aid is that it can 
win friends for the United States and the 
democracies of the West. This, too, seems 
doubtful to me. This kind of thinking in 
the past has already kept aid from being as 
effective as it might have been, because it 
has emphasized the act of giving—or in some 
cases, of lending—at the expense of careful 
attention to the study and selection of proj- 
ects for economic merit. 

On the recipient side, too, the friendship 
theory has not infrequently had unfor- 
tunate results which were quite the op- 
posite of those intended. It has encouraged 
@ supplicant attitude on the part of some 
underdeveloped countries, and has made it 
quite logical for them to feel resentment 
when one of them does not receive as much 
aid as some other. And in a few cases, the 
notion that American aid was intended to 
buy their favor has caused underdeveloped 
countries to decline that aid altogether. 

To believe that economic aid can win 
friends is to take altogether too simple a 
view of international relations; and I think 
we must always remember the warnings of 
experienced diplomats that friendships can- 
not exist between nations in the same sense 
as it exists between one person and another. 
Indeed, if aid could win us friends in the 
sense that some people believe, the United 
States, after the expenditure of scores of 
billions of dollars since the war, already 
would be far and away the most befriended 
nation on earth. 

What can exist between nations is mutual 
interest, based on geography, history and 
hany other factors—a complex in which aid 
can only be one part. I think that the 
United States, both acting on its own part 
and making the fullest possible use of inter- 
national organizations like the Bank, can 
wisely and realistically support aid for eco- 
nomic development, and I think so because 
the United States itself will benefit from the 
growth in world production, markets and 
trade that economic development can help 
bring about. The right kind of program can 
mitigate the problem of scarcity overseas, 
and it can at the same time build markets 
for industrial nations like the United States 
and industrial communities like Connecticut. 
I think one important conclusion that fol- 
lows from this is that the United States 
should give support to economic aid con- 
tinuously, and not according to the rising 
or falling barometer of pressures in world 
politics. 

There is, to my mind, just one other com- 
pelling reason to support economic develop- 
ment. It is that the course of development 
will become a more and more important 
factor in determining the kind of world we 
ourselves live in. The political and economic 
revolution that we ourselves helped begin 
in the 18th century is now beginning to 
march through many parts of the under- 
developed world. Wherever the revolution 
marches, we see political, economic and so- 
cial institutions in the process of change. 

The form in which these institutions be- 
gin to crystallize is of the utmost impor- 
tance to us. In a better economic environ- 
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ment, there is a better chance for men to 
appreciate those values of freedom and 
democracy which mean so much in the West 
and_so little in Moscow. If aid to economic 
development can help men prize and assert 
their independence, then it is something 
greatly worth doing. And if along with our 
aid we can demonstrate the validity of our 
own principles of freedom of individuals and 
of enterprise, then I think we are making 
some progress toward shaping the kind of 
world which we ourselves want. I think this 
is worth doing—not reluctantly and hesi- 
tantly, but on a scale and with a constancy 
of purpose equal to the importance of the 
tosk. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, re- 
cently we were favored by an Official 
visit by the distinguished Prime Min- 
ister of Ireland, the Honorable J. A. 
Costello. After a most impressive ap- 
pearance before the United States Sen- 
ate, the Prime Minister delivered a stir- 
ring address at the annual banquet of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, in Phil- 
adelphia. The speech is replete with 
factual data concerning the relationship 
between our citizens and the Irish peo- 
ple over past decades. His is an extraor- 
dinarily good presentation; and, because 
of its great merit, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

It is not as a mere formality or by way 
of introductory platitude that I say, at the 
outset of my remarks, how deeply gratified 
I am to be the guest, on this Saint Patrick’s 
night, of the Society of the Friendly Sons 
of Saint Patrick of the City of Philadelphia. 

On Saint Patrick’s Day in particular it is 
natural that the Irish and the descendants 
of the Irish who glory in their ancient lin- 
eage, while giving testimony of the faith 
which Saint Patrick brought them, take pride 
and strength in the realization of the facts 
that no nation, other than the Irish nation, 
has borne so many children who were des- 
tined to contribute to the development and 
greatness of other nations and that no na- 
tion, other than the Irish nation, has for 
so long retained the affection of its exiles. 

The land of the free (United States), 
which has since become the greatest Nation 
on the earth, gave bountifully to our exiles. 
Were it not for the welcome generosity of 
that great Nation who gave to our exiled 
ancestors that empty space of land that 
they sought, and shelter and freedom to 
labor, the Irish nation would be poor indeed 
and we would not be here tonight. But we 
are here, grateful in the recollection of 
what was done for them and deeply gratified 
by the knowledge that they have repaid 
the debt for the succor and the sustenance 
given to them in the contribution that they 
gave to the development of the material 
and spiritual resources of that great Nation 
and in defense of its unity and’ strength. 
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It is small wonder, therefore, that our 
people have found nowhere a home more 
closely linked in sympathy with their coun- 
try of origin than here in the United States 
of America. It is hardly necessary for me 
to speak of the feelings of warm friendship 
and affection which we in Ireland have al- 
ways entertained toward the American peo- 
ple. We are proud to remember that men 
and women of our race have contributed 
in a not insignificant measure to the found- 
ing and to the building of this mighty 
Nation. We are happy to recall the never- 
failing support which we received from this 
Nation, since its birth, throughout the course 
of our own long, and sometimes all but 
despairing, struggle for independence. 

We of today can scarcely imagine what 
the blessed words of toleration must have 
meant to people who had experienced a very 
different attitude from the rulers of their 
native land. These sentiments were shared 
by your own Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
the only Catholic who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the last of the signers 
who stated that “when I signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence I had in view not 
only our independence from England but 
the toleration of all sects professing the 
Christian religion and communicating to 
them all equal rights.”” Your own Society 
of Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadel- 
phia has in its membership and its activ- 
ities given proof of your fidelity to those 
high principles. 

The religious toleration which was granted 
to those early Irish emigrants is in the 
closest harmony with the traditions and 
practice of the Irish people themselves. In 
the 26 counties that now form the area of 
jurisdiction of the sovereign, independent, 
democratic Sttae of Ireland, no man need fear 
disability or discrimination on the ground 
of his religious belief. The fundamental 
law under which we are governed, the con- 
stitution of Ireland, contains explicit guar- 
anties of freedom of conscience and of the 
free profession and practice of religion and 
prohibits the state from imposing any dis- 
abilities or making any discrimination on 
the ground of religious profession, belief, or 
status. When the ardently awaited reunion 
of the 32 counties of Ireland is secured, those 
guaranties will remain as an ample safe- 
guard of religious freedom for all our people. 

The men of Irish birth and descent who 
found here the freedom and security denied 
in the Ireland of those days made, in return, 
no small contribution to the development of 
this great city and of the Nation of which 
it became the birthplace and the first capi- 
tal. They were active and successful in the 
commercial and political life of Philadelphia, 
and when the time came, they played a 
worthy part in the struggle which resulted in 
the creation of the United States of America. 
When, after small, informal beginnings, the 
Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
was founded in 1771, nearly all of the 24 
original regular members were prosperous 
merchants whose names were well and fa- 
vorably known in Philadelphia. From that 
early time members of your society have 
been significantly associated with the story 
of your country. Indeed, the history of 
your society is closely woven into the fabric 
of the greatness and glory of America. They 
stood sponsors at the birth of the Republic; 
they financed the War of Independence; 
they sat among the Founding Fathers; they 
marched with Washington from Philadel- 
phia down to victory at Yorktown. They 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 
They were the first to proclaim the sacred 
documents of the new predestined Nation. 

Turning from the Ireland of the past I 
would like to say a few brief words on the 
Ireland of the present and the future. 

The Ireland of 1956 is a country that has 
left behind the growing pains of a young 
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state. She has settled down to putting her 
house in order and has gradually but steadily 
improved the conditions of her people. She 
is no longer the land of the leprachaun, the 
shillelagh of the jaunting car. She has to 
face the difficulties of building up and man- 
aging the affairs of a young state beset by the 
problems of the atomic age. Even so, and 
even in the short period of her existence as 
@ modern independent state, considerable 
progress has been made in the social, eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and educational 
sectors of our national life. 


The returned emigrant would note a 
significant change in the composition of the 
working population; the numbers engaged in 
agriculture have fallen substantially and the 
numbers engaged in industry have more than 
doubled. He would see the rapid strides 
made in industrialization, would note the 
many new factories which have been built 
since the 1920’s and would observe how out- 
put has increased in a host of varied in- 
dustries. Special mention must be made of 
the vast expansion in the electricity in- 
dustry. The vision and daring of the men 
who conceived the Shannon scheme in the 
1920’s is coming to its fruition. The elec- 
trification of the whole countryside is well 
on its way and soon it is hoped that every 
farmhouse whether in Connemara, in Wex- 
ford, Donegal, or Kerry will feel the benefit. 
The scheme has already reached Connemara 
and you could now hear a seanchai speaking 
the native language and telling his tales in 
a house lit by an Irish electric lamp. 


The face of the Irish countryside is being 
transformed. A variety of schemes are im- 
proving agricultural productivity and mak- 
ing rural life more attractive. Our returned 
emigrant would see the benefits which have 
been derived from such projects as rural 
electrification, land reclamation, the elimi- 
nation of bovine tuberculosis, the farm 
buildings scheme, the widespread use of im- 
proved veterinary practices, the extension of 
agricultural advisory services and a host of 
other schemes. He would be struck by the 
evident prosperity of the countryside—a 
prosperity which, unlike the bad old days, 
has not enriched the pockets of the landlord. 
Irish farmers are now owners, not tenants, of 
the land they till. 

Progress has been made in arterial drainage 
and utilizing the bogs, in planting trees on 
the hillsides, in founding both a mercantile 
fleet and an Irish airline. In the social field 
also, the progress has been equally remark- 
able. A vast program of housebuilding has 
gone far to eliminate the city slum and the 
rural hovel. We have built many new hos- 
pitals and have extended and renovated 
others. An energetic school-building and 
reconstruction policy has gone far to over- 
come the many years of neglect prior to the 
foundation of the state. Social welfare 
legislation has been recast and widely ex- 
tended and general and specialist medical 
services are now available to a wide section 
of the community. 





Beverage Alcohol and Its Attendant 
Evils—Award to Benny T. Rosell in 
Oratorical Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp the prize- 
winning address delivered by Benny T. 
Rosell, of Phillips University, Enid, Okla., 
on the subject Beverage Alcohol and Its 
Attendant Evils. Mr. Rosell was award- 
ed the second place in the contest spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Christidn Temper- 
ance Union. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BEVERAGE ALCOHOL AND ITs ATTENDANT EVILS 


(By Benny T. Rosell) 


For many years the Star-Spangled Banner 
has gloriously flown over the lands and seas 
of my country—the Philippine Islands. 
Since my childhod, I have honored your flag; 
I have loved the great people, the vast conti- 
ment, the noble ideals which the Stars and 
Stripes represent. Having this privilege to 
visit your country, I find that the sweetest 
flower that blooms in my heart is gratitude. 

Like America, and because of American in- 
fluence, the Philippines today is a democratic 
country. We know that the well being of a 
democratic society necessitates a well-in- 
formed citizenry. A government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people re- 
mains effective only when the people are 
imbued with a patriotic zeal to tackle the 
-_problems that threaten it. Public indiffer- 
ence is the cancer of democracy. But when 
conscientious citizens are well aware of the 
social problems and are ready to join hands 
to solve them—then, and only then, can 
democracy remain effective. 

We are assembled here to sound the alarm 
against America’s public enemy No. 1— 
named alcohol. It is a wanton killer at large. 
But many are misinformed and misled about 
alcohol and its attendant evils. Liquor has 
been effered to the American public in the 
guise of an angel. Liquor has been adver- 
tised in glowing colors with picturesque 
backgrounds. Every day, American homes 
are bombarded by the misleading claims of 
alcohol. 

We find such claims as these: “It belongs 
there,” “America pays highest tribute to its 
quality,” “It is known by the company it 
keeps.” My friends, those statements are 
true—but very misleading. 

Surely, alcohol belongs there—in drunken 
brawls, in joints of immorality, in broken 
homes—but not in peaceful American homes, 
not in wholesome fellowship. Certainly, 
America pays highest tribute to its quality— 
67 million Americans drink; of them 7 mil- 
lion are heavy drinkers, addictive drinkers, 
and chronic alcoholics. Americans spend $10 
billion annually for beverage alcohol. Con- 
sider the billions of dollars spent for liquor- 
bred crimes, the tremendous loss in Ameri- 
can industries, the thousands of lives lost 
because of alcohol. What a tribute to its 
quality. Certainly, alcohol is known by the 
company it keeps. Having visited the skid- 
rows of many cities, I know full well the 
company alcohol keeps. They are haggard, 
emaciated bodies in rags and dirt; they are 
deteriorated minds, weaklings, immoral per- 
sons, criminals. 

The neat, handsome-looking man with a 
glass of liquor in his hand, we commonly 
see in liquor ads, is the picture of a man 
before drinking. The after-picture—the fin- 
ished product of alcohol—is quite different. 
We see a staggering brute, an untidy, vomit- 
ing fool. If he drives his car after drinking, 
we may read about a drunken driver not 
resting in peace but resting in pieces. That, 
my friends, is the company alcohol keeps. 

There are certain established facts about 
alcohol. Scientific facts reveal that alcohol 
is neither a food nor a stimulant, but a 
depressant narcotic drug. It is a poison. 
As such, alcohol produces toxic damage to 
the central nervous system; so much s0, 
that lifesaving body reflexes are slowed down 
from 5 to 10 percent even by amounts of 
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alcohol too small to be socially appreciable. 
Thus, alcohol reduces the efficiency of 
human activity; and never at any age does 
a human being improve his health as a re- 
sult of the use of alcohol. Truly, “Wine is 
a mocker; strong drink is raging, and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

Dr. Kelly, of Johns Hopkins University, 
said, “Alcohol is a habit-forming drug. Its 
high potency as a dangerous drug is a mil- 
lion times more hurtful than any conceiva- 
ble accruing advantage. It has no place in 
medical practice.” 

When alcohol is imbibed, it is readily ab- 
sorbed into the bloodstream, without being 
changed. Then it quickly acts on the brain; 
then it numbs the senses. 

Because of its anesthetic effect, alcohol 
makes the drinker feel less—less stupid, so 
he thinks he is a gentleman of distinction— 
less tired, so he thinks he is refreshed—less 
troubled, so he thinks his problems are 
solved—less cautious, so he foolishly plunges 
himself into danger, killing himself and 
others—less obligated, so he neglects his re- 
sponsibilities. 

Friends, that is the nature of alcohol. 
That is the stuff that is highly advertised 
today. Why, even children sing the sooth- 
ing advertisement melodies of liquor. Could 
it be that liquor advertisers have finally suc- 
ceeded in making our homes the spawning 
bed for future criminals and alcoholics? 
“When lies are told often enough and loud 
enough, people will believe them.” So, the 
liquor industry spends $250 million annually 
to advertise their product—to deceive the 
American people—to make it respectable and 
smart to drink. And you know, the ads of 
that worst poison killer today are allowed to 
circulate freely. It is a legalized killer. 

Why is alcohol public enemy No. 1? The 
facts will show us. First, alcoholism is a 
serious disease. Only heart disease, cancer, 
and tuberculosis rank higher than alcoholism 
as great killers today. Alcoholism, however, 
is self-induced, caused by utter folly. 

Second, alcohol is a major cause in traffic 
casualties. The best scientific evidence avail- 
able shows that 40 percent of traffic deaths 
and injuries, a total of 800,000 in 1951, is due 
to drinking before or while driving. 

Third, alcohol causes numerous moral 
problems and crimes. Homes have been de- 
prived of the necessities and privileges of life 
because of the alcohol habit. Because alco- 
hol releases inhibitions, it is a great factor in 
divorce, broken homes, prostitution, illicit 
sexual relations, rape, vandalism, murders, 
juvenile delinquency. 

Fourth, alcohol expenditure is a tremen- 
dous waste of the Nation’s resources. Ten 
billion dollars is spent annually by the Amer- 
ican people for liquor. That means that the 
American public spend billions more for alco- 
hol than for education and religion. Dr. 
Andrew C. Ivy declared: “There is something 
wrong with the quality of the sense of values 
of a population which spends more to put the 
brain to sleep than it does to awaken it and 
to create noble aspirations.” In 1952 about 
$800 million was the cost of traffic accidents 
which involved liquor. About $3 billion is 
the expenditure for liquor-bred crimes every 
year. Dr. Pollock, the director of mental 
hygiene statistics for the State of New York, 
estimated that “the annual loss of productive 
human capacity due to drunkenness, alco- 
holism, and alcoholic mental disease in the 
United States is more than $5 billion.” To 
add to that wanton waste who can estimate 
for me the cost of human lives lost because 
of alcohol? Friends, what the Government 
gets in liquor revenue, which is blood money, 
is unjustifiably small compared to that tre- 
mendous waste. Alcohol is, indeed, public 
enemy No. 1. 

Now, we know the facts about alcohol—its 
effects, its attendant evils. When you realize 
that the Nation’s Capital is one of the wettest 
spots in the Union you have great reason to 
be alarmed. Your country possesses tremen- 
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dous power that could destroy the world— 
power under the disposal of men whom the 
people trust to represent them in high places, 

During this critical age of history, this 
country, which is a leader of nations, needs 
a clear-thinking citizenry and sober leaders. 
Clear thinking and alcohol do not go to- 
gether. When our leaders make plans and 
decisions under the dulling and befogging 
influence of alcohol, alcohol has struck a 
deadly blow at the very heart of American 
security. 

Is it nothing to you that America is de- 
based and plagued by the effects of alcohol? 
Is it nothing to you that in the drunken state 
of this Nation, peoples of the world will cry, 
“Lord, help my country to be unlike Amer- 
ica?” Is it nothifig to you that you are al- 
ways in danger from those who drink? Is it 
nothing to you that society pays a tremen- 
dous price because of the evil effects of alco- 
hol? Is it nothing to you that precious lives 
are lost every day because of alcohol? You 
cannot deny your personal involvement in 
this problem, even if you are a total ab- 
stainer. Liquor will not let you alone. So, 
face it; fight it. 

But are hearts so calloused that they are 
not touched by the miseries caused by alco- 
hol? Are attitudes so indifferent that they 
shirk from their responsibilities to them- 
selves, to fellow men, and to God? 

I believe that still ingrained in the hearts 
of the American people is that rugged pio- 
neering spirit to fight for the right. I trust 
your valor to combat that enemy. You can 
do it through three lines of action. 

First, practice and promote total absti- 
nence. That is the safest way to escape the 
disasters of alcoholic indulgence. One who 
has courage enough to say “No, thank you” 
to the first drink will never be in danger from 
alcohol. The first drink is the beginning of 
the journey down a long, expensive, and 
dangerous road of alcoholic indulgence. 
With this habit-forming drug, moderation is 
hard to define and very difficult to practice. 
Different people vary in their susceptibility 
to this narcotic drug, but we know that 1 out 
of 9 becomes a heavy drinker. “First a man 
takes a drink; then the drink takes a drink; 
then the drink takes the man.” Moderation 
is just the beginning—not the end—of 
alcoholism. 

The moderate drinkers are the main fac- 
tor in crimes and traffic fatalities. The 
moderate drinkers keep the brewers in good 
business. The moderate drinkers, not the 
alcoholics, are the tempters of drinkers-to- 
be. The wretched alcoholics are specimens 
that make liquor ads so ridiculous and sar- 
castic. Remember that, in any amount, 
alcohol has similar effects. So, practice and 
promote total abstinence. 

Second, educate and motivate. Help ex- 
pose the truth about alcohol. Most people 
do not know the facts. They are misled and 
misinformed. Support the organizations 
that are educating the citizenry about alco- 
hol—stirring public opinion against it. The 
profit this effort promises is human welfare 
and happiness. 

Education concerning alcoho] and its at- 
tendant evils has a right place in our schools 
and in our homes. Since the problem affects 
morality, spirituality, and the welfare of so- 
ciety—since it corrupts the high ideals of 
religion, alcoholic indulgence must be vigor- 
ously fought from the pulpit of churches— 
from the very altars of God. We must edu- 
cate and motivate. 


Third, legislate. When public opinion 
rises to combat this social menace, laws sup- 
pressing it will be easier to enact and enforce. 
When conscientious citizens join hands and 
rally behind political leaders who are fight- 
ing against alcohol, then we shall be on the 
road to victroy. Experience since repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment shows that legal- 
izing alcohol has only made its destructive- 
ness much worse. Repeal was expected to 
solve bootlegging; but now bootleggers have 
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increased. But listen friends, it is not the 


bootlegger who turns cars upside down— 


kills people—and destroys the morality of 
society; it is the stuff he makes. Let us 
keep our eyes on the ball. Legalizing that 
stuff only brings it out from the dark caves 
to the open joints of the side streets—to be 
sold in abundance. Legalizing a menace to 
social welfare and legalizing the free circu- 
lation of its misleading claims is stooping 
down too low. Stop liquor adds on radio, 
television, movie, newspapers and maga- 
zines—and in the silence that would follow, 
let man listen to the dictates of his cen- 
science. Down deep in the heart of man, I 
believe, he knows the fallacies of the claims 
of alcohol. 

Thank God, you are living in a democratic 
society. The power of your Government 
emanates from you. Exercise your power. 
Use your precious vote wisely. Prohibition 
was repealed because of the apparent indif- 
ference of the citizens who thought their 
battle was over. 

The fate of your posterity and the destiny 
of your country depend upon you. The bat- 
tle against this enemy may not be won over- 
night, but oh the sweetness of victory dearly 
bought; only cowards glory in bloodléss 
strife. As long as conscientious citizens con- 
tinue to fight for the right, to root out the 
causes of many crimes, to produce and pre- 
serve a sober and clear-thinking citizenry, 
your land will leng be a glorious home of 
the free and the land of the brave. 





The Medical Library Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the April 13, 1956, 
issue of the New York, N. Y., Heraid 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL LIBRARY BILL 


A bill now before the Senate would put the 
excellent medical library of the Armed Forces 
on a worthy footing. Called in a Hoover 
Commission report “the largest and most 
important medical library in the world,” it is 
now housed in quite inadequate quarters in 
Washington. Its invaluable collections are 
in danger of ruin from crowding, fire, and 
rain; thousands of its volumes, for want of 
space, are stored elsewhere than in Washing- 
ton; its services to the public have been 
seriously impaired. 

The bill, introduced by Senators LISTER 
Hitt and JoHn F. KENNEDY, would repair 
these faults by creating a National Library 
of Medicine, where the collections could be 
properly housed and cared for: As an inde- 
pendent agency, the library would be sepa- 
rate from the Department of Defense, which 
has other pressing matters on its hands. 

At present the armed services’ library has 
more than 650,000 bound volumes and adds 
over 25,000 a year. Its interlibrary loan 
service makes 133,000 volumes available to 
medical research workers annually. Now 
over 130 years old and with a record of serv- 
ing civilian agencies and health workers 
since 1892, it has every right to be regarded 
as an invaluable national institution. The 
Senate should approve the Hill-Kennedy bill 
to create a National Library of Medicine. 
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The Administration’s Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
concerning the administration’s farm 
policy, written by Mr. Carl J. Newhouse, 
of Alexandria, Minn., which was pub- 
lished in the Park Region Echo, Alex- 
andria, Minn., for April 26, 1956. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
IN OuR MAILBAG 


Dear Eo1Tor: Ike’s veto of the United States 
Senate-House compromise new guaranteed 
parity-price farm bill will go down in_history 
as Black Monday for the farmers of our 
Nation and for the small-business man on 
Main Street depending on the farmers take- 
home pay and buying power. It shows defi- 
nitely Ike’s utter disrespect for the welfare 
of our family-sized farmers, in view of the 
glaring evidence in various States of the 
crisis on the farms. A radio commentator 
recently announced there were more bank- 
ruptcies filed by farmers and small-business 
men in the State of Ohio during 1955 than 
there ever has been before in history. 

Besides Ike’s totally ignoring the actual 
facts in the grassroot investigations last 
summer by the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee, consisting of both Republicans and Dem- 
ocratic Senators, whose findings and report 
overwhelmingly showed the distress in gen- 
eral, the family-sized farmers are experi- 
encing under the Republican sliding scale 
farm-price program, is a shame to our high 
office of Presidency. 

Ike went back on his golden promise to 
agriculture on 90 percent, or even full par- 
ity in 1952. Thus, by what principle (when 
he lied then to gain votes) can we be as- 
sured of his and the Republican Party’s 1956 
campaign promises of being fulfilled? Ike’s 
attitude of keeping the farmers on the slid- 
ing-scale price program, and from giving 
them a fair chance of sharing in on the 
Nation’s prosperity now enjoyed by special- 
privileged monopolies and big interests in 
the upper-income brackets—is a sad episode 
by a President, supposed to be for all the 
people in our Nation. 

One farmer expressed in a humorous way, 
in spite of his resentful feeling, that “Ike 
must be in love with Ezra.” “They should 
get married and have the president of the 
Farm Bureau as their best man, and all 
other Farm Bureau leaders as sponsors of 
this big wedding affair.’’ 

Ike’s weak alibi in his radio-TV veto mes- 
sage, proves what I, together with others 
observing the three presidential candidates’ 
TV appearances the night before the ‘pri- 
maries recently, that Ike is definitely not the 
same Ike now as he was in 1952. He has 
gotten to be bitter in his attitude and ex- 
pressions. Not once during his whole pre- 
primary speech in that TV appearance did 
he crack a smile, even when interrupted and 
cheered by his audience. In 1952 and at 
other public occasions, his amiable expres- 
sions and attitude was always apparent— 
which now has vanished to a resentful atti- 
tude and bitterness. 

It is quite understandable why this bitter, 
arrogant attiude has taken place the past 
3 years. For 35 to 40 years of his life Ike 
was devoted to military life and his several 
years as military officer, and especially as a 
high-ranking general, he never was or could 
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be criticized by his subrodinates. His opin- 
ion and orders were law. Now, as an honored, 
high-ranking public official as President, he 
has not been able to take constructive criti- 
cisms, and is plainly irritated when he and 
his Cabinet appointed members are being 
checked on and criticized. The big $64,000 
question now is, Should a public official 
with such an assumed bitter attitude be 
continued as our President? I think it would 
be for the best of Ike’s personal health and 
future peaceful living (and for the best of 
our country in general) that he be retired 
from the excessive strain and responsibili- 


. ties as a President, who should and must as- 


sume himself instead of leaving a large share 
of his Presidential duties to subordinates, 
even while he so often goes golfing. 

I do not mean but that a President needs 
to relax at times, but when like golfing gets 
to be a hobby, it becomes quite a different 
thing in respect to his official constitutional 
duties as President. The general comments 
by people of both party affiliations since 
Ike’s veto, is ‘Why couldn't he sign the bill, 
when it was only for a 1-year trial?” (be- 
ing it incorporated his favorite soil-bank 
features) and would have automatically re- 
verted back to his and Benson’s favored 
sliding-scale farm program again. Was it 
because Ike was afraid it would prove to 
be the doom of his and ‘the Republican 
Party’s sliding-scale farm price program 
philosophy? 

Car. J. NEWHOUSE. 

ALEXANDRIA, MINN. 





The Business Recession of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Eisenhower in the White House,” 
written by Robert J. Donovan and pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune 
for May 3 be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. This is a chapter in what 
seems to be a semiofficial history of the 
Eisenhower administration and _ the 
writer has obviously had access to inside 
and confidential information inasmuch 
as he describes what allegedly occurred 
at Cabinet meetings. His play by play 
account shows that while spokesmen for 
the administration were denouncing me 
as a “prophet of doom and gloom” and 
as one of the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse for stating at the beginning 
of 1954, that we were in a recession, the 
administration nevertheless knew that 
this was precisely what we were experi- 
encing. Now after 2 years they evi- 
dently believe that the truth can now be 
told. I happen to believe that the truth 
about such matters should be told at the 
time, and not 2 years later. This is one 
further proof, if'any more were needed, 
that I was right at the time and that 
Mr. Leonard Hall, the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, tried 
to cover up the truth by resorting to per- 
sonal abuse. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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EISENHOWER IN THE WHITE HovusE—WHITE 
House Moves To OVERCOME 1953-54 REcEs- 
SION; FINDS REAL DANGER Is DEFLATION AND 
NoT INFLATION 


(By Robert J. Donovan) 


The Nation’s brush with the 1953-54 reces- 
sion, viewed from a vantage point inside 
the Eisenhower administration, conjures up 
comparisons with a sickbed vigil and a medi- 
cal consultation room. 

The Republican administration was just 
beginning to live down the depression of a 
quarter of a century before when the patient 
began to show worrisome symptoms. No- 
body in the White House needed to be re- 
minded that a worse domestic calamity could 
scarcely befall the United States than a great 
dislocation of business, finance, and farming. 

This was true not alone because of the 
personal hardships and political upheaval it 
would bring but because economic disaster 
in America would be a torpedo rammed under 
the free world’s defenses against commu- 
nism. 

So when pallor appeared in the national 
economy toward the autumn of 1953, the 
White House meetings swiftly became pre- 
occupied with diagnostic findings and reme- 
dial measures for what was recognized as a 
development of possibly grave import. For 
months thereafter an anxious temperature- 
taking went on in Cabinet sessions as the 
patient got sicker, then held his own, and 
finally, by July 1954, successfully passed the 
crisis. 5 

When the administration took office, in- 
flation caused by the economic boom of the 
Korean war was the bugaboo. First, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey moved to 
tighten credit with a so-called hard-money 
policy. Then the administration discovered 
that the danger that loomed was deflation 
rather than inflation. 


CASE HISTORY OF THE RECESSION 


Here are highlights from the case history 
of the recession as the administration ex- 
perts diagnosed and prescribed for the ail- 
ing economy: 

September 25, 1953, Cabinet meeting: Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, noted these 
warning symptoms: 1. A decline in the stock 
market. 2. An increase in business failures. 
3. A dropping off in the volume of orders for 
durable goods. 4. A decline in residential 
building. 5. A drop in the average length 
of the work week. 6. Sagging farm prices. 
7. Evidences of excessive inventories. 

Burns said the situation was not critical. 
Strength was reflected in-such things as the 
economy’s ability to withstand the recent 
“hard money” credit squeeze, the favorable 
distribution of income among the people and 
the basic soundness of the inventory situa- 
tion. Legislation was under study, he re- 
ported, for helping private business, tax re- 
duction, and Government programs em- 
phasizing loans rather than Government 
construction itself. 

January 13, 1954: Walter Reuther, then 
president of the CIO, wrote to the President 
urging him to call a national conference on 
unemployment, saying that in the Detroit 
area 107,000 workers had been laid off. 


REUTHER CALLS OWN CONFERENCE ON JOBLESS 


(Reuther failed to persuade the President, 
but the labor leader himself called the con- 
ference in the spring. Meanwhile, week 
after week Republican legislators reported to 
Eisenhower that Congress and the country 
were worried. A congressional election was 
only a few months away.) 

January 15, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Hum- 
phrey said it was his opinion that prosperity 
depended more upon the confidence of all 
the people than upon any particular Gov- 
ernment measures other than removal of 
impediments to individual initiative. The 
President replied that he wished to avoid 
false expressions of confidence such as were 
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proclamed in 1929, and he wanted to refrain 
from any suggestian that the Government 
was unable to act positively to strengthen 
the economy. 

February 5, 1954, Cabinet meeting: The 
President informed the Cabinet that he had 
asked Burns to coordinate reports from the 
various departments and agencies on their 
plans for public works projects, saying that 
it was essential to have planning advanced 
enough to insure that men would be put to 
work quickly. He set July 1 as a tentative 
date for the Government to be prepared to 
act. 


UNEMPLOYMENT TAKES TURN FOR THE WORSE 
Humphrey said that a broad public-works 


program would be desirable if operations 
then in progress should fail to turn the 
tide. But he felt that these operations 


might very well succeed. 

February 11, 1954, confidential White 
House briefing: On the basis of fagts avail- 
able, Burns said, the Government was now 
justified in taking action to strengthen the 
economy but not to launch a program to 
fight a real depression. 

March 12, 1954, Cabinet meeting: The 
President was in deadly serious mood. The 
unemployment situation had worsened. 
The figure in March was 3,725,000 unem- 
ployed, or 5.8 percent of the entire civilian 
labor force. (The fact that unemployment 
was then at the crest was not known on this 
date. Eisenhower complained that plans 
were ready but when one came to look for 
recommendations at to when to put the 
plans into effect, one looked in vain. 

Humphrey reminded the President that 
Senator Doucitas had warned that drastic 
action should not be taken before unemploy- 
ment reached the level of 6 or 8 percent of 
the labor force. Eisenhower replied that 
timely action would forestall the need for 
drasic action; he insisted at least on pre- 
paredness to act at any moment. 


BURNS REPORTS FAVORABLE TRENDS 


March 19, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns 
reported that some favorable trends were 
appearing but urged that judgment be sus- 
pended for a while. The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers was moving ahead rapidly 
with projects if need should arise for them, 
he said. 

March 26, 1954, Cabinet meeting: The 
sense of mounting urgency cntinued. Burns 
offered a list of actions that could be taken— 
modifying Federal Reserve requirements, 
liberalizing mortgage requirements, altering 
tax-depreciation policy, hastening domestic 
procurement. Eisenhower asked him to 
prepare an outline of useful legislation. 

April 2, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns said 
that continuing economic troubles called for 
action he had suggested. The President said 
said they should be done without delay, 
but not in a way to jolt public confidence. 
Secretary of Defense Wilson noted an upturn 
in the automobile industry. Burns said he 
had discovered that plant expansion and 
building contracts had surprisingly con- 
tinued at a very high rate through the whole 
9 months of the general decline. 

April 9, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns re- 
ported a sharp and significant division be- 
tween the industrial situation, which was 
poor, and the financial situation, which was 
strong. He said the two trends must be 
reconciled either in a general decline or in 
a general advance. He predicted the latter. 

April 30, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns op- 
timistically noted that contrary to expecta- 
tions, the economies of foreign countries had 
remained strong during the sag in American 
economy. 

TRUMAN CALLS FOR PUBLIC WORKS RISE 

(On May 11, 1954, the National Full Em- 
ployment Conference of CIO leaders met 
in Washington and heard Reuther assail the 
administration for doing nothing to relieve 
unemployment. Two days later, Truman 
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told the CTO Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
that the economy was suffering from “creep- 
ing McKinleyism” and proposed a $3 billion 
increase for public works and welfare). 

May 14, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns said 
that even without new legislation, funds 
were probably available for military pur- 
chases, repair, and modernization of Federal 
buildings, construction of atomic energy in- 
stallations, small bridges, and forest roads. 
Eisenhower answered that departments hav- 
ing money available for worthwhile projects 
should start them now. 

May 21, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns re- 
ported that for the third consecutive month 
increases in orders and production surpassed 
decreases; that the economy might be swing- 
ing into an upturn. 

June 11, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns pre- 
sented definite evidence that recovery was 
under way but said the possibility remained 
that it would fizzle out. The President said, 
“Arthur, you'd have been a fine chief of staff 
during the war.” 

July 23, 1954: Burns announced that the 
midyear economic indicators showed defin- 
itely the decline had come to an end. To 
have passed from the Korean war economy 
to a peacetime economy without a far more 
serious drop, he said, was a tremendous ac- 
complishment. With congressional elec- 
tions approaching, the Cabinet cheerfully 
turned to a discussion of ways of making all 
this clear to the public; especially the now 
favorable comparison between 1954 and 1952, 


_the last year of Democratic rule, 





The Medical Library Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the April 1, 1956, issue 
of the Chicago, Ill., Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A MEDICAL TREASURE THREATENED 


The people of the United States own what 
is probably the largest and certainly the 
finest medical library in the world. Its serv- 
ices to physicians and all of the other health 
professions are immeasurable. 

Yet this magnificent collection is housed 
today in various unsuitable spots. Part of 
it is in warehouses in Cleveland, part in an 
ancient building in Washington that was 
declared unsuitable for library use 30 years 
ago. It is accumulating scientific publica- 
tions at a rate that requires a half mile of 
new shelf space annually, and its overflow 
is about to be consigned to some old frame 
barracks where a carelessly tossed cigaret 
butt could destroy the accumulation of 120 
years, much of it irreplaceable. 

This great medical library is neglected be- 
cause, in the eyes of the Defense Department, 
2 or 3 transcontinental bombers are worth 
more than proper housing for a national 
medical library. A task force of the Hoover 
Commission, headed by the late Chauncey 
McCormick of Chicago, recommended last 
year that the library be separated from the 
Defense Department and established as a 
truly national institution with an appro- 
priate administrative organization, a proper 
building, and an adequate budget. 

Senators Hitt, Democrat, of Alabama, and 
KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, have 
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introduced a bill to carry out this recom- 
mendation. It would establish a national li- 
brary of medicine under a board of civilian 
regents appointed by the President. The 
Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Public Health Service and the 
Librarian of Congress would be ex officio 
members. The bill authorizes but does not 
provide appropriations for operation and 
housing. A proper library building would 
cost from five to ten million dollars. 

The library is operated by the Defense De- 
partment because the Army started it. 
Joseph Lovell, the first. Surgeon General of 
the Army, began collecting a library for his 
office before his death in 1836. The real 
father of the library, however, was Col. John 
Shaw Billings, one of the great pioneers of 
American medicine, who was Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army from 1865 to 1895. 

Colonel Billings remained active almost 
until his death in 1920, and found time to 
guide the merger of the institutions that 
formed the New York Public Library. He 
also planned the campus and hospitals and 
helped assemble the brilliant faculty of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. 

Under Colonel Billings the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s library not only bought all the books 
and periodicals it could find funds for, it 
indexed them, too. Its index is today the 
most comprehensive in the world. In 1887 
it also started a periodical index of medical 
and allied literature, which has been main- 
tained. . 

In time the institution became known as 
the Armed Services Library. For the last 55 
years its facilities have been available as 
well to civilian physicians, dentists, and 
other professionals. Last year it circulated 
133,000 volumes, mostly to research workers, 
through its interlibrary exchange. Its staff 
answers a thousand reference questions a 
month. Many of the answers consist of ex- 
haustive bibliographies in the field in which 
the inquirer is working. 

Chicago, Cleveland, Washington, and the 
Public Health Center at Bethesda, Md., have 
all been suggested as sites for the National 
Library. It has also been suggested that it 
be placed under the Federal Public Health 
Service instead of an independent board of 
regents. 

The collections of Crerar Library, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
and other institutions already give this city 
vast sources of medical literature. If the 
library were located here in the communica- 
tions center of the Nation, the circulation 
of its books throughout the country would 
be aided. The important thing at present, 
however, is to rescue the library from its 
status of stepchild in the Defense Depart- 
ment and confer on it the independent 
guidance that will preserve and enhance its 
usefulness. 





Redistribution of Seats in the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter and memo- 
randum: 

Irnaca N. Y., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. W. STEerRLiné Cote, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Core: Fifty-seven years ago the 
Director of the Census instructed the Divi- 
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sion of Methods and Results, which I then 
headed, to prepare tables based on the forth- 
coming figures of population to be used by 
Congress in redistributing seats in the House 
of Representatives. 


Since then I have worked on the problem 
at intervals and now ask the help you have 
given me several times before in getting my 
results before Congress and the public. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. F. WILLcox. 


—_— 


MEMORANDUM ON METHODS OF REDISTRIBUTING 
SEATS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AFTER A DECENNIAL CENSUS 


(By Walter F. Willcox) 


Two processes are involved in any redistri- 
bution of seats among the States. 

1. Assigning (not apportioning) 1 seat 
to each State as required by the mandate: 
“Each State shall have at least 1 Repre- 
sentative.” Congressional or statutory re- 
apportionment, therefore, must start with a 
body like the Senate except that it is only 
half ag large. 

2. Apportioning whatever number of Rep- 
resentatives Congress decides upon, one after 
another, in the effort to transform the 
original body of 48, all of them having equal 
claims to their seats, into a body “appor- 
tioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers.” 

These apportioned Representatives, now 
numbering 387, cannot be apportioned by 
1 procedure, as the 48 are and as all used 
to be before 1910, but one after another in 
answer to the question, “What State is en- 
titled to the next seat?” That question is 
answered differently by different methods. 

The proper way to judge these different 
methods is by asking how well the results 
of each carry out the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. The seven States listed below are 
all that need to be considered. They have 
the following population: 


[In thousands] 

















Ste Seat District 

Btate No. | population 
PE i in telieic Sedicncinnnes atonal pciace 1 14, 830 
IN ee de lear os eociomendee 2 10, 586 
PING i otadinegsacadeodan 3 10, 498 
TI a oe igi ole ene j 4 8, 712 
Chere Se A ek oe: 7, 947 
ETE DIE SE ES | 6 7.711 
WORN eo he Se oe | 7 6, 372 





The methods still deserving attention are: 
(1) The method adopted after 1910, (2) the 
method adopted after 1940, (3) a novel 
method. 

These 3 agree in giving the first 3 seats to 
the largest 3 States. The 7 would then stand 








as below: 
[In thousands] 

rea, Seat District 

Btate No. | population 
TS ao ide ied ies abe deaee a 8, 712 
NE: Btn b acinar ae reenable 5 7, 947 
RE). intencnnibenanbitensaedinncwes 6 7, 711 
DI Bao invasion ten aiinpn dies cumecinining 49 7, 415 
IS ice ele nens cae saene 7 6, 372 
SIL, (200 S52) 500. dieaeaemnere 50 5, 293 
PURINE cedinnin qiakaatodss 61 5, 249 





The present method and the proposed one 
agree in apportioning the next seat, No. 52, 
to Illinois, while the 1910 method would 
give that seat to New York although 3 States 
then had a larger district population. The 
1910 method should be ruled out and the 
choice limited to one between the present 
method and the proposed one. 

The next question is, to what State should 
seat No. 53 be apportioned? The situation 
after 4 seats had been apportioned is shown 
below: 
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[In thousands] 














Seat District 

Btate No. | population 
edd a ce cnncig bids ionceaieunonie 5 7, 947 
Tia ire cvesinsaninignninsnipimnes 6 7. 712 
CN NN ga a chk ci atest n ik cts nobis ecbnicadoeitea 49 7.415 
UN apa ictn co Siocibtnarninctecdcssbins 7 6, 372 
J a eee 50 5, 203 
OO ic pctcnscawusneine 51 §, 249 
SOI ics secieteceinacte tenia egeateisieelaseg ieee 62 4, 356 





The present method gave the next seat, 
No. 53, to New York, although Ohio and 
Texas had larger district populations and 
had a better claim to the next two seats. 

If that is admitted, the present method 
also should be abandoned and the novel 
one accepted. It adopts what seems to me 
a rule, both simple and correct, namely, 
apportion seat after seat to whatever State 
then has the largest district population. 

Because this method reduces the differ- 
ence between the largest and the smallest 
of the 48 district populations at each of the 
387 steps it mignt well be called the method 
of minimum range. It would result in a 
House of Representatives wherein the aver- 
age of the 48 district populations would be 
as small as possible and wherein also all 
Representatives would have as nearly the 
same number of constituents as the mathe- 
matical conditions permit. It would have 
the following advantages: 

1. It would get rid of all difficult mathe- 
matics growing out of assuming a standard 
district population for the country and de- 
bating what weight should be given to the 
48 fractional remainders after the popula- 
tion of each State has been divided by that 
number, a difficulty over which Congress and 
executive officers have worried from the 
time of Jefferson and Washington to the 
present day. 

2. It is based on the two relevant pas- 
sages of the Constitution. 

3. Its results come as near as possible 
mathematically to equalizing the district 
populations of the 48 States. 

April 26, 1956. 





The Medical Library Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr.-President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the April 10, 
1956, issue of the Cambridge, Md., Ban- 


ner. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD,” 


as follows: 
LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


The Senate today is scheduled to begin 
hearings cn a bill to create a new National 
Library of Medicine. The measure has been 
introduced by Senators Lister HILL, of Ala- 
bama, and JoHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts. Rather than bring such a library into 
existence, it would provide the funds to de- 
cently house and maintain an existing col- 
lection of books. 

This country actually has had such a med- 

«ical library for more than 125 years. It 
was known originally as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Library. Since 1952 it has been the 
Armed Forces Medical Library. Operated by 
the Federal Government as a research li- 
brary, it has more than 650,000 bound vol- 
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umes which grows by 25,000 more each year. 
It also receives about 5,000 medical periodi- 
cals annually. 

In a recent report, the Hoover Commis- 
sion called this “the largest and most im- 
portant medical library in the world. * * * 
No other medical agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment serves the future of medical re- 
research so intimately and so widely as does 
this unequaled collection of books, journals, 
and bibliographic services.” 

The library now is housed in a 69-year-old 
building. Every year it adds another mile 
of shelf space to carry new acquisitions. 
More than 130,000 books a year are loaned 
to research workers. Yet, one commentator 
observes that “Its priceless collections of 
medical literature are constantly threatened 
by loss from fire and have undergone actual 
damage through exposure to weather and 
improper storage.” 

A year ago, the Hoover Commission rec- 
ognized that this collection in fact has 
become a national medical library and 
should be designated and supported as such. 
The Hill-Kennedy bill would set up a Na- 
tional Library of Medicine and provide the 
money to finance it. An independent agency, 
it would be administered by the Surgeons 
General of the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Public Health Service, the Librarian of Con- 
gress and 12 leaders in various health fields 
named by the President. 

Although it has been serving civilian 
agencies for around 60 years, the library 
costs are now borne by the Department of 
Defense. It is pointed out that “as it has 
no legal authorization to operate as a na- 
tional institution primarily for civilian pur- 
poses,-its expenses are hidden in 18 cate- 
gories of the Department of Defense.” De- 
fense Department plans to build a structure 
to house the library have been shunted aside 
by overriding defense considerations. 

Medical men say that the bill to create a 
national library lacks the dramatic impact 
of a new discovery in solving the riddles of 
disease but “It is fundamental * * * to the 
eventual achievement of these goals.” 





The Fund for the Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
ticle which follows appeared in the 
March 5, 1956 issue of the Presbyterian 
Outlook, published in Richmond, Va. 
The author, Mr. Albert Fowler, a resident 
of Rosemont, Pa., was editor of the Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee volume, War and Civili- 
zation, and has served on the faculty of 
Haverford College. Since the Fund for 
the Republic has been much criticized, on 
occasion, it seems to me that fairminded 
people will welcome the opportunity to 
read this sympathetic treatment of its 
activities: 

THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 
(By Albert Fowler) 


When the American Veterans’ Committee 
presented Robert Hutchins with the Bill of 
Rights Award last October, he said: “I am 
surprised that there should be any difference 
of opinion about the Fund for the Republic.” 
As president he was well aware that the fund 
had been criticized for supposed left-wing 
tendencies by Fulton Lewis, Jr., and the New 
York Journal American, and as an American 
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devoted to the preservation of his country’s 
heritage of freedom he replied to that criti- 
cism with courage and confidence. 

The Fund for the Republic was authorized 
in 1951 by the Ford Foundation and incorpo- 
rated in 1952 as an independent organization 
under a separate board of directors chosen 
for their interest in civil liberties and their 
ability to increase public knowledge of these 
basic rights. The chairman is Paul G. Hoff- 
man, chairman of the board of Studebaker- 
Packard Corp., and other directors include 
Erwin N. Griswold, dean of Harvard Law 
School, Meyer Kestnbaum, president of Hart, 
Schaftner & Marx, and Jubal R. Parten, presi- 
dent of Woodley Petroleum Co, 

Provided with $15 million by the Ford 
Foundation, the Fund for the Republic has 
devoted itself to the support of those lib- 
erties of thought, speech, and assembly with- 
out which this Nation would be unrecog- 
nizable. 

POLICY OF PRIVATE GIFTS 

Organizations like the Fund for the Re- 
public and the Ford Foundation have been 
regarded as the finest flower of free enter- 
prise, and it has been the policy of the 
country to encourage people to finance re- 
ligious and educational endeavor through 
private contributions rather than through 
taxes. If powerful pressures had not been 
exerted against our traditional freedoms, 
the Ford Foundation would not have seen 
a need for the Fund for the Republic which 
Dr. Hutchins calls a fund for the American 
dream. If the fund takes the reason for its 
existence seriously and supports civil rights 
where they are threatened, it must inevi- 
tably expect a certain amount of criticism. 

Early in 1953 the directors cf the fund 
declared in a public statement: “The major 
factor affecting civil liberties today, in our 
opinion, is the menace of communism and 
Communist influence in this country. 
Coupled with this threat is the grave danger 
to civil liberties in methods that may be 
used to meet the threat.” 

A its first meeting the board of directors 
made a grant to a special committee of the 
American Bar Association dealing with in- 
dividual rights as affected by national se- 
curity. This committee studied the methods 
of congressional investigations, and the bar 
association adopted its recommendations for 


rules of procedure by an overwhelming vote 


in August 1954. Since then the administra- 
tion of congressional investigations has im- 
proved, and one reason for the improvement 
has been the influence of the American Bar 
Association. This change was not achieved 
without criticism from those who wanted a 
free hand to deal with the Communist men- 
ace in whatever way suited them best. 


STUDIED THE COMMUNIST RECORD 


To get the facts straight and make them 
available for ready reference the Fund for 
the Republic then financed a study of offi- 
cial records of Communist activity. Under 
the able leadership of Arthur Sutherland, of 
Harvard Law School, a digest was prepared 
of the principal judicial and administrative 
hearings in which the Communist Party has 
been involved, and the completed volumes 
were distributed to university, research, and 
public libraries. Microfilm records of the 
leading court cases on Communist activities 
have been put in a few large libraries 
throughout the country. The fund has also 
made a grant to the Methodist Church for 
a study of the challenge of communism. 

In response to calls from many quarters 
for a private committee to make a dispas- 
sionate appraisal of the loyalty-security pro- 
gram of the Federal Government, the fund 
for the Republic financed such a committee 
under the auspices of the New York City Bar 
Association. In appointing the members of 
this committee the bar association included 
lawyers from many parts of the country. 
The fund believed that one good way to 
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show how the loyalty-security program oper- 
ated was to compile the facts of individual 
cases, and Adma Yarmolinsky of the District 
of Columbia Bar Association was asked to 
secure what records he could from the de- 
fending lawyers. His report contains ab- 
stracts of over 300 cases, and 50 of these 
have been published. The facts of this re- 
port throw much light on whether individual 
rights have been sacrificed to the demands 
of national security and whether those de- 
mands have been excessive. 
FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION 


One of the foundation stones of American- 
ism is the freedom of discussion. The Illi- 
nois Department of the American Legion 
and its past commander, Irving Breakstone, 
have cooperated with the American Heritage 
Council of Chicago on a plan of popular edu- 
cation centering around discussion of basic 
documents in United States history. The 
fund for the Republic has made a grant to 
the council to assist this enterprise. It has 
also helped the Carrie Chapman Catt Me- 
merial Fund with its Freedom Agenda proj- 
ect in which 500 communities are cooperat- 
ing, and similar educational programs of 
the Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, the Univer- 
salist Service Committee, the YMCA and 
YWCA. The more people know about their 
individual liberties,-the safer their freedom 
will be. 

The Fund for the Republic has honored 
with substantial awards organizations and 
communities that have distinguished them- 
selves by their defense of civil liberties. One 
award went to the YMCA at the University 
of California at Berkeley for its outstand- 
ing program in race relations and its open 
platform policy, and another to the town 
of Waverly, Iowa, for its efforts on behalf of 
a Negro Air Force captain and his family. 
In this way the fund called the attention of 
the country to courageous and selfless devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom. 


IN RACE RELATIONS 


Individual rights have also been under 
pressure in the field of race relations, and it 
was natural for the Fund for the Republic 
to concern itself with racial discrimination. 
One of its largest grants went to the Southern 
Regional Council to strengthen the Atlanta 
headquarters and increase the professional 
staff of the council’s affiliates in 12 Southern 
States. With this assistance the council is 
expanding community education in inter- 
group relations under the leadership of 
George S. Mitchell, who received the 1953 
award of the Catholic Committee of the 
South for an outstanding contribution to the 
improvement of race relations. A recent 
grant to the Southern Presbyterian Church 
provides for local institutes for discussion of 
interracial problems and for the distribution 
of literature and visual aids. Similar assist- 
ance has been made available in this field 
to the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions of the Methodist Church, to the Presby- 
terian Church, United States of America, and 
to the National Council of Churches in con- 
nection with problems growing out of the 
Supreme Court’s decision holding segregated 
schools unconstitutional, 

The Fund for the Republic has also estab- 
lished a commission on race and housing 
to examine the obstacles encountered by 
minority groups, particularly Negroes, in 
finding places to live and in building new 
homes. No comprehensive survey of hous- 
ing for minorities has ever been made, but 
it is thought that they pay more and get less 
than other sections of the population. This 
commission is headed by Earl B. Schwulst, 
chairman of the board of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, and among its members are Henry R. 
Luce, editor of Time and Life; Elliott V. Bell, 
editor of Business Week; and John J. Cava- 
naugh, director of the University of Notre 
Dame Foundation. 


1956 


A CHANGING CLIMATE 


Fortunately the climate of opinion is now 
more favorable to the cause of civil liberties 
than it was when the Fund for the Republic 
began its work in 1953. The eclipse of Sen- 
ator McCartuy, the apologies by Government 
agencies to people wronged by mistake or 
prejudice, the changes in passport regula- 
tions, the improved procedure in congres- 
sional investigations, are putting new heart 
in the belief that America does not have to 
suppress its liberties in order to protect them. 
But as long as the fund continues to carry 
out the.purpose for which it was created, as 
long as’ t supports the freedoms guaranteed 
to all Americans by the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights where they are under threat or 
pressure, it will come in for its share of criti- 
cism and will face the attack with courage 
and confidence, 





The Medical Library Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous ‘consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Howard A. Rusk, M. D., entitled “Books 
Can Help To Cure,” which appeared in 
the New York Times on April 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Booxs Caw Heite To CurE—AN ANALYSIS 

OF THE Facrors BEHIND BILL To ESTABLISH 

NATIONAL MEDICAL LIBRARY 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Next Tuesday Senate 
hearings will begin here on a little-publi- 
cized and undramatic bill which has tre- 
mendous significance for medical research in 
this country. It has been discussed very 
little in the congressional cloakrooms, but 
is a leading topic of discussion among medi- 
cal researchers, physicians, and health teach- 
ers. 

The bill, introduced by Senators LIsTER 
Hitt, Alabama, and JOHN F. KENNEDY, Mas- 
sachusetts, is to create a decently housed, 
efficiently staffed, properly located and ade- 
quately financed National Library of Medi- 
cine. 

For the past 130 years, our Nation has ac- 
tually had such a national medical library. 
Known originally in 1836 as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Library, it has been the Armed Forces 
Medical Library since 1952. One of three 
large research libraries operated by the Fed- 
eral Government, it has over 650,000 bound 
volumes with more than a million titles, re- 
ceives over 5,000 medical periodicals, and adds 
to its collection over 25,000 volumes a year. 

The Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Federal Medical Services declared in its re- 
port, “today the largest and most important 
medical library in the world is the Armed 
Forces Medical Library. No other medical 
agency of the Federal Government serves the 
future of medical research so intimately and 
so widely as does this unequaled collection of 
books, journals, and bibliographic services.” 


NEED IS UNQUESTIONED 


That new physical facilities for this library 
are needed stands without question. Its 
present quarters, built 69 years ago, have been 
outgrow and outmoded for 30 years. The 
library requires an additional mile of shelf 
space each year. Its interlibrary loan service 
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places 133,000 volumes in the hands of thou- 
sands of medical research workers yearly. 
Over 1,000 reference questions are answered 
by its staff each year. Its priceless collec- 
tions of medical literature are constantly 
threatened by loss from fire and have under- 
gone actual damage through exposure to 
weather and improper storage. 

Pointing out that the Armed Forces Med- 
ical Library has, in fact, become a national 
Library of Medicine, the Hoover Commission 
task force a year ago urged it be thus officially 
designated and be given clear statutory au- 
thority for the functions it now serves. 

The bill introduced by Senators Hm, and 
KENNEDY provides for such authority with 
adequate financing. As an independent 
agency, it would be administered by the 
Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Public Health Service, the Librar- 
ian of Congress, and 12 leaders in the various 
health fields to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

With the ever-increasing amounts of both 
public and private funds being spent for 
medical and related health research, the sig- 
nificance of a national library of medicine 
has increased. All professional organizations 
concerned with health, such as the American 
Medical Association, American Dental Asso- 
ciation, and American Hospital Association, 
have strongly endorsed such a proposal, 


RESEARCH INVOLVED 


Dr. Alan Gregg, vice president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and one of the 
world’s authorities in medical research, has 
said, “No defense for the amounts being 
spent on medical research by all the Gov- 
ernment agencies can be made if we con- 


tinue to neglect the need for one adequate. 


library, such as this library could be made.” 

The paramount importance of the Armed 
Forces Medical Library to our military serv- 
ices is without question. Since, however, it 
has been serving civilian agencies and health 
workers since 1892, it is not logical that its 
costs should be totally borne by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Currently, as it has no 
legal authorization to operate as a national 
institution primarily for civilian purposes, 
its expenses are hidden within 18 different 
categories of the Department of Defense. In 
the past, each time the Department of De- 
fense planned a building program for the 
library, it was squeezed out by other more 
strictly defense items. 

As in the case of the National Gallery of 
Art, there are reasons to expect that sub- 
stantial contributions from private founda- 
tions and other voluntary, civilian groups 
would be made to a National Library of Medi- 
cine. Such groups have been loath to sup- 
port a library that by its title implied it was 
a military library. 

The bill to create an adequate National 
Library of Medicine does not have the drama 
and glamour of increased funds for direct 
research activities which may solve the rid- 
dles of cancer, heart disease, arthritis and 
the other great killers and cripplers. It is 
fundamental, however, to the eventual 
achievement of those goals. 





Wisconsin Soil Conservation Report, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 
Mr. DAVIS’ of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is again my pleasure to insert 
in the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the annual report. of M. F. 


‘graphed. Many had attractive covers. 
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Schweers, Wisconsin State conservation- 
ist, to district supervisors of the Soil Con- 
servation Service in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Schweers was thoughiful enough 
to furnish me with a copy of his annual, 
cumulative report, based on the annual 
reports submitted to him by the various 
soil conservation districts in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Schweers has high hopes that the 
four remaining counties of Wisconsin 
which have not yet formed soil conserva- 
tion districts may do so in 1956. The re- 
maining 67 counties of the State are so 
organized. 

Since last year, seven new locally or- 
ganized watershed associations have 
come into being, making a total of 46 in 
the State. Other significant develop- 
ments during the past year have included 
completion and dedication of the Coon 
Creek project, and approval of the Mill 
Creek project in Richland County. 

I believe the accomplishments of the 
Soil Conservation Service in Wisconsin 
represent a laudable example of fine co- 
operation, dedication to service apart 
from dictation, and commendable lead- 
ership at the State level. 

Mr. Schweers’ report for 1955 follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE, 

Madison, Wis., April 23, 1956. 
To: Soil Conservation District Supervisors. 
From: M. F. Schweers, State conservationist. 
Subject: Acknowledgement of your 1955 SCD 

Reports. 

“Success of the Coon Creek project rang 
the bells around the world, not the bells toll- 
ing hunger or the doom of progress, but 
rather those that tolled for better things 
from the land for the people.” 

These words were spoken by the first Chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service about the 
Nation’s first large scale coordinated soil, 
water, forest, and wildlife conservation dem- 
onstration. 

Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, now retired, made the 
above statement when he came back to Coon 
Valley last July 19 to help dedicate an official 
historical marker commemorating the water- 
shed project. Governing bodies of the La- 
Crosse, Monroe, and Vernon County Soil 
Conservation Districts were among the spon- 
sors of this recognition ceremony. 

Inscribed upon the Coon Creek marker are 
these words: 

“The success of the project is a tribute to 
farm families who had the courage, wisdom, 
foresight, and confidence to adopt the mod- 
ern methods of soil conservation farming 
illustrated here.” 

Yes; the people of the Coon Creek Water- 
shed played a major role in the conservation 
movement of Wisconsin and the Midwest. 
And, certainly the early farmer conservation- 
ists in each of your districts also deserve a 
tribute for their pioneering activities. After 
all, we know that the success or failure of our 
joint efforts lies in the hands of the farm 
families who till the land. 


1955 REPORTS 


~As always, your reports were both interest- 
ing and informative. We were again pleased 
to note that a large number were mimeo- 
We 
sincerely hope that everyone who received a 
copy enjoyed and got as much out of it as we 
did. 

In a special communication, SCS Adminis- 
trator D. A. Williams asked that this ac- 
knowledgement also be made in his behalf. 
So, please consider this as a joint letter from 
him and us. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

“The best year we ever had.” That, in 

effect, is what many of your reports say about 
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1955 and the statement is applicable to total SCS operations in Wisconsin. Now we come Lack of space prohibits quoting many of 
accomplishments in the State. to 1955 which surpasses the fine record made the favorable comments made about these 

When we acknowledged your annual re- back in 1952. Of course, there are a few organizations. More conservation on the 
ports 3 years ago we indicated that 1952 was decreases among the many increases. But land”, “better balanced program”, “local 
the banner year. Up to that time it was the let’s see what actually was done in these 2. planning,” “local leadership,” “whole family 


most productive year in the history of SCD- years and how they compared. participation,” “social and economic ad- 
vantages,” etc., are among the remarks in- 


cluded in your reports or conveyed to us in 
contacts with enthusiastic association mem- 
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Accomplishments 


























Item Unit — Speriet bers 
1952 | 1955 The Sauk County SCD still leads the State 
oo - in the number of associations with eight. 
as NM a Bgl td! | Number_.....---- 6, 866 2, 996 44 There are seven in the Green County SCD. 
Basic conservation plans_.-..-- een csictesaniiivnaeininckgie oil ae OO... icckialeks 605 1, 216 201 One of the two contracted detention dams . 
= cooperators Pe cteatanninerinctttonnimnnninoeemoneentiins ND ass eect A 222 13, 022 9 on the Kickapoo Pilot Watershed was com- 
a een eeuere ecnegpionton ein bnilaneingibomalih tones i INR 5. cscieeeibanaete 123, 488 550, 395 RS ‘ ‘ 
as i eal ice ineannas wa | Namber........-.. 30 102 340 pleted in 1955. The Saini a ee 
Conservation crop rotations...............---------------- SI a Se Y 314,472 |.......... this year. There is a possibility for another 
at eninbaeewicnit |. cco eeeeen 65, 698 59, 174 90 and much larger structure provided the 
ones a eee nnn nnen eon onan nn none ene enn -------------2- = | a ------------ oo = we Vernon County SCD governing body is able 
PE cphicndca heen eSeaninihirecanutsenlpeeeshersnehin ee €O....cesenransn 4 335 i = ae ‘ 
ie 2 st ae een ivi eect 151 198 | 131 © acquire necessary rights-of-way and land 
RIS Cel a SS ee 196 232 lig easements. Should this materialize the 
Open drains__._.---- ei eik ter teen ion oe inet etniee 2 Ee a 649 977 | 151 watershed above it will be about twice as 
pass Geaprovemoent... .. ..- 22.6.2... 2 2-2 ncnnes~-ee- Acre.....-. reseiencie §. 266 | 20, 773 | 251 Jjarge as the other two combined. 
Prevention of grazine damage_-_-........-......-.-.------- phdcealininteseciieghinle 13, 392 | 20, 969 | 158 : ‘ Lerh es m 
Westhead meaceencct...._..._..____.................- Fae 2s eee $351 | 5 599 | 67 In order to facilitate activities under Pub 
ne ea cademen i onemsvews stefan 2,020 | 3, 185 ins lic Law 566 the 1955 State legislature enacted 
i TI Sent nananomapnicaneaswbedannbancmeesces DEMS... cnwnwnnnt 44 33 75 several new laws. Copies of these have been 
Wildlife area improvement RETO... cencnoe- 1, 688 903 53 transmitted to you. Among the provisions 
Fence row _management___--__---_-- EMD. 6 <cntieoeaiek 64 294 459 f th 1 the foll i - (1) Th ‘ 
OS SS eae ae Number -......... 6 25 47 © e new iaws are the folowing: ) e 
I ae acca Sesotho eee 23 79 343 State Soil Conservation Commitee has been 
No Siren pena eneina sean enene semi RAPD... no wiennnsneidintasi 731 ‘ designated to review applications for pian- 
nin nig bn Sciea nn tiemataemhnutnntemnecnseese= | DEE. ccnncue 20), 030 14, 670 73 ning assistance; (2) villages and counties 
ACP farms serviced + hoe , cs. oicueenal 16, 900 15, 112 89 itted . ; f f eet 
Direct SCS assistance to SC D’s (includes part-time aids) _| Man-year___-.---- 153 155 101 re permitted to appropriate funds for works 
| | of improvement as defined in the Federal 
statute; and (3) SCD governing bodies have 
1 No record. been given additional responsibilities and au- 


A few comments concerning the table are 
in order. You will note a material reduction 
in the number of new cooperators for last 
year as compared to 1952. On the other 
hand, the number of basic conservation plans 
increased materially. In planning for 1955, 
most governing bodies decided to devote 
more time to assisting farm families in the 
development of basic conservation plans 
rather than trying to secure an increase in 
the number of new cooperators. Frankly, we 
thoroughly agree with your thinking and the 
corresponding trend is very gratifying. 

Although the acreage of soil surveys de- 
creased, there was a considerable increase 
in the number of soil descriptions written. 
Added efforts are being devoted to character- 
izing soils in greater detail than formerly was 
“thought necessary. Naturally, this work took 
time away from field mapping. 

There was a slight reduction in contour 
strip cropping. This is to be expected as 
there has been a gradual downward trend for 
this practice. Yet, Wisconsin, as of last June 
30, had over 40 percent of the total strip 
cropping in the nine Corn Belt States. Strip 
cropping is the most picturesque and spec- 
tacular of all practices. Having such a large 
percentage, one need not wonder why many 
people tell us that there is more obvious con- 
servation work in Wisconsin than in any 
other State of the Midwest. : 

The reduction in wildlife area improve- 
ment may be aftributed to the fact that the 
Service no longer provides wildlife packets. 

We should like to call your attention to 
the nice increases in construction practices. 
We have one comment to offer. It concerns 
drainage. We want to point out that most of 
the open drains are surface ditches on land 
upon which there was very little if any 
change in land use. 

The reduction in the number of ACP re- 
ferrals was due to the fact that in 1955 the 
Service did not have the responsibility for 
determining need and practicability for some 
of the vegetative practices as we did in 1952. 

While the Service does not maintain dé- 
tailed records on such items as desirable land 
use conversions; influence on increasing 
farmer purchases of needed liming and fer- 
tilizing materials, and so forth, these basic 
factors are considered while assisting farm 
families in developing and carrying out their 
conservation plans. To do this job in 1955 
Service personnel made over 13,000 personal 


calls on soil-conservation district cooper- 
ators. 

The Service also assisted district governing 
bodies and collaborated with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and the State soil 
conservation committee in planning for and 
carrying out educational and information 
programs. We do not have data on the ex- 
tent of these activities. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Your reports indicate that the ACP con- 
tributed to improved interest in and the 
establishment of increased amounts of soil 
and water conservation practices. 

County agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation committees transferred more than 
$122,000 to the Soil Conservation Service 
under the SCS-ACP 5-percent program. Of 
this amount the Service “earned” just under 
$114,000. These funds were used in supple- 
menting district staffs to handle or com- 
pensate for the additional workload result- 
ing from the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. 

Layout accomplishments made under this 
joint program are included in the table ap- 
pearing in the preceding section of this let- 
ter. Almost 9,000 of the referrals involved 
farms of soil conservation district cooper- 
ators. According to what you say, many 
of the farmers assisted solely on ACP have 
since indicated an interest in farm conserva- 
tion plans and should ultimately become 
district cooperators. 

PROGRAM BALANCE 


The forestry, wildlife, pasture renovation, 
and guily and streambank erosion control 
phases of your programs are lagging some- 
what behind cropland practices. Such a 
statement appears in a number of your re- 
ports. We know that everyone has done his 
utmost to bring these measures into balance 
as integral parts of the overail soil, water, 
forest, and wildlife conservation program. 
It has been a difficult task and new ideas 
on promotion and establishment are needed. 
Many district governing body plans for 1956 
call for special emphasis on these practices. 


WATERSHED ACTIVITIES 
Many of your reports made reference to 
watershed associations. Records show that 
there are now 46 such groups in the State, 
varying in age from 0 to 10 years. 


thorities on watershed protection and flood 
prevention work. 

The Mill Creek application for planning 
assistance under Public Law 566, co-spon- 
sored by the Richland County SCD govern- 
ing body, was approved by the State Soil 
Conservation Committee and D. A. Williams, 
Administrator of the Soil onservation Serv- 
ice. At the present time a staff of techni- 
cians is working in the District collecting 
technical data and information. for consid- 
eration by the local sponsors and cooperat- 
ing agencies in.completing their work plan. 

Six other watershed associations are in the 
process of completing applications at the 
present time. 

COOPERATION 


We were pleased to note that every annual 
report made complimentary references to the 
friendly and effective relationships existing 
among all people interested in the conserva- 
tion programs of your respective soil con- 
servation districts. 

In these narratives you commend personnel 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice, the State soil conservation committee, 
Farmers’ Home Administration, Vocational 
Agriculture, Vet Trainers, Soil Conservation 
Service, Wisconsin Conservation Department, 
county highway commissioners, sportsmen's 
clubs, bankers’ associations, machinery deal- 
ers, business organizations, and _ several 
other groups for the fine cooperation and 
contributions made to the programs of Wis- 
consin’s 67 soil conservation districts. 

Newspapers, radio, and TV have evidently 
given you all the space and time you can 
effectively use in your program. 

And we do not ever want to overlook the 
people on the land. As previously mentioned, 
they hold the key to a successful program. 

Insofar as the Soil Conservation Service is 
concerned, we sincerely thank you for the 
very fine tributes you paid our personnel. 
Were they individually acknowledging their 
respective soil conservation district reports, 
they would say about what we feel, which is: 
“We thoroughly enjoy having the opportu- 
nity of working with you supervisors and 
serving the fine farm families in the district. 
We will continually strive to do a better job.” 


YOUTH EDUCATION 


Youth education in soil, water, forest, and 
wildlife conservation rates high in most dis- 
trict work plans, We still believe Wisconsin 
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ranks second to none in the field of youth 
training. In most soil conservation dis- 
tricts, county superintendents of schools have 
done an outstanding job in having courses on 
conservation included in the rural school 
curriculum, We too commend these impor- 
tant members of soil conservation district 
governing bodies on the fine program they are 
carrying out. 

Advances continue to be made in empha- 
sizing and improving conservation courses 
for teachers both in secondary schools and 
on the job. This program is under the ca- 
pable leadership of I. O. Hembre, executive 
secretary for the State soil conservation 
committee. 

Your reports point to increased 4-H Club 
enrollments in conservation projects. The 
FFA has participated in various activities. 


GOVERNING BODY ACTIVITIES 


We were interested in your remarks con- 
cerning activities being carried out by you 
supervisors. Most governing bodies meet 
monthly and plan their programs in advance. 
Evidently your field trips have proven profit- 
able in guiding your activities. Your spon- 
sorship of plowing matches, land judging 
contests, demonstrations and meetings has 
been very fruitful. Quite a number of gov- 
erning bodies held highly successful recogni- 
tion banquets for SCD cooperators. Several 
district governing bodies conducted tours for 
their county boards. From all indications 
these too were very worthwhile events. 

A number of county boards appropriated 
funds to district governing bodies in amounts 
varying from one to several hundred dollars. 
This permitted you and your associates to 
do some of the things requiring financing 
that you would have been unable to do other- 
wise. 

The Marathon County Soil Con-ervation 
District governing body won first place in the 
1954-55 Goodyear Soil Conservation Awards 
Program. The Waupaca County SCD was 
runner-up. 

Many district governing bodies took an 
active part in sponsoring Stewardship Sun- 
day. Several reports indicated that you se- 
cured and personally presented packets of 
information to clergymen. 

References were made to effective area con- 
ferences of supervisors and representatives 
of cooperating agencies. We agree with you 
that these are very worthwhile. Many of you 
also mentioned the successful State meeting 
held in Madison last year. 

Evidently quite a number of you attended 
the annual meeting of the Soil Conservation 
Society of America held in Green Lake last 
September. A new national attendance rec- 
ord was set with over 800 people registering. 
The Green Lake County SCD governing body 
provided free cheese, crackers, and milk dur- 
ing the entire 3-day conference. Super- 
visors, their wives and others did a rushing 
business. 

THE FUTURE 


In retrospect, 1955 was the best year we 
ever had in our joint undertaking. Looking 
forward, we have every reason to believe that 
1956 will surpass it. 

Substantiating the above statement, we 
present the following data. Interpreting 
your total workload analyses in light of 
program balance, availability of equipment, 
size of permanent staff, etc., we estimate it 
would take about 195 man-years of perma- 
nent and part-time help to perform all the 
work you believe farmers will be ready to un- 
dertake during 1956. We figure that we will 
have about 160 man-years available. That 
leaves quite a difference. However, we be- 
lieve it’s better to have too much work than 
not enough. Then, too, we prefer being un- 
der rather than over staffed. Such condi- 
tions tax everyone’s ingenuity to get the job 
done. : 

One statement common to most reports 


indicates that you believe all layout will be - 


pretty well taken care of in 1956 with present 
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staffs, provided the weather is right and ade- 
quate equipment is available. However, 
planning will suffer, so you say. 

During 1955 we increased the number of 
permanent personnel assigned to districts by 
several new employees. We are now consid- 
ering requests for additional help from a 
number of SCD governing bodies. We are 
analyzing workloads, and we do plan to 
fill a number of positions in 1956. 

The future looks good, and through a unit- 
ed effort we are confident that in 1956 the 
bells will continue to toll for more conserva- 
tion on the land for the good of its people. 

THANK YOU 

Extending personal regards and thanking 
you for the many courtesies and fine cooper- 
ation you have extended to all of us in the 
Soil Conservation Service, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. F. SCHWEERS, 
State Conservationist. 





The Medical Library Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared.in the New York Times 
on April 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Brtt Wovutp Buritp MeEpDIcAL LIBRARY—SENATE 
Group SETS HEARING ON PROPOSAL TO CREATE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


WASHINGTON, April 7—The Senate Labor 
and Publie Welfare Committee will open hear. 
ings next week on a little-noticed bill that, 
it is believed, could have a big impact on the 
Nation’s medical research. 

The measure would create a National 
Library of Medicine to take over “the great- 
est collection of medical literature in the 
entire world.” The library is now operated 
by the Defense Department as the Armed 
Forces Medical Library. The proposed legis- 
lation would transfer it to a new and inde- 
pendent board. 

Senator Lister Hitt, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, committee chairman and coauthor 
of the bill, said the library was “lost and 
hidden in the Defense Department. He pre- 
dicted it would grow if turned into a na- 
tional library. 

One of the main purposes of the bill is to 
get a new building and adequate financing 
for the library. It is now housed in a 69- 
year-old structure that was termed inade- 
quate 30 years ago. 

Col. Frank B. Rogers, library director, said 
the library was “desperate” for space. It 
“cannot go on much longer unless the prob- 
lem is solved,” he added. Congress four 
times since 1919 has authorized the military 
establishment to draft plans for a new build- 
ing, with no results. 

The library, a clearing house for the 
world’s medical literature, contains some 
961,000 books, periodicals, pamphlets and 
films. It serves both the Armed Forces and 
civilians in every field of health. Colonel 
Rogers said it received 100,000 requests a 
year for copies of material on medical de- 
velopments and research. 

The library was established 120 years ago 
by the Army Surgeon General for military 
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use. It has grown into “the largest and most 
important medical library in the world,” ac- 
cording to a medical task force of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 

No other Government medical agency 
“serves the future of medical research so 
intimately and so widely,” the task force 
said in a 1955 report. The report recom- 
mended that the library be transferred from 
the Defense Department. 

Senate committee aides have said the bill 
has widespread support in the medical pro- 
fession. Representatives of many medical 
groups will testify Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Defense Department originally op- 
posed the bill. It will withdraw its objec- 
tions according to committee sources. 





Statement in Support of Proposed Appro- 
priations for the Soil Conservation 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following state- 
ment made by me in support of proposed 
appropriations for the Soil Conservation 
Service before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: 

The duties and responsibilities of the Soil 
Conservation Service are among the most 
essential of all Federal Government activ- 
ities. In developing and carrying out a na- 
tional soil and water conservation program 
through soil conservation districts, it is con- 
tributing immeasurably to the welfare of our 
great farm population and to the Nation. 

A mere listing of its activities is sufficient 
to bring home this fact. Its watershed pro- 
tection and flood-prevention projects and 
river-basin investigations are of inestimable 
benefit to all of the Nation. Reduction of 
flood damage in 11 major watersheds is one 
activity which is difficult to measure in 
monetary value but almost beyond calcula- 
tion in actual value to those who will thus 
be protected from loss of property and even 
loss of life. 

Soil, water, and range resources of our 
country are the foundation blocks of the 
structure of the national economy. It is 
the Soil Conservation Servicé which coordi- 
nates, develops, broadcasts information, and 
carries out many of the most effective meas- 
ures for the protection of the sources of our 
food and much of our clothing. How well 
the resources of soil and water are protected 
and conserved and even improved will have 
a direct effect on our standard of living 
throughout the Nation far into the future. 

In the short span of its history the Soil 
Conservation Service has rendered services of 
great value to us all. It would be difficult 
to envisage a farm economy without the vital 
services which it performs. In the past year, 
throughout the 2,700 soil conservation dis- 
tricts, over 1,200,000 individual farmers and 
ranchers were assisted in some measure. 
Over 444 million farms totaling over 1% 
billion acres are now organized into soil con- 
servation districts. These districts“serve as 
centers for sharing information with all of 
their members, 

Ask almost any farmer and he will tell you 
that he has benefited mightily from the 
services offered by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
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ice. He may have had his entire farm sur- 
veyed and a pian for its most efficient utiliza- 
tion prepared. Such a survey would make 
use of the most effective conservation meas- 
ures as well as means of improving the qual- 
ity of the land and crops. The farmer may 
have been aided in application of such com- 
plex measures as drainage and water-disposal 
systems, farm ponds (a sight now familiar to 
even the city dweller), diversions, waterways, 
contouring, stripping, and many others. He 
is also constantly advised in maintaining 
such measures of soil and water conservation 
after it has been applied to the land. 

A broader activity of the Service is the 
upstream watershed protection and flood- 
prevention program carried out as an integral 
part of the total soil and water conservation 
job. The Service works with local organiza- 
tions that sponsor watershed projects as well 
as individual landowners and operators in 
watershed project areas. It aids in prepara- 
tion of a plan for the entire watershed and 
helps the local interests to carry out meas- 
ures found to be most effective. 

We have only to remember reading in the 
daily press, hearing on radio and TV the con- 
stantly recurring accounts of floods through- 
out our Nation to realize the vital need for 
flood-prevention measures. 

The feeds of our radiply increasing popu- 
lation for food and raiment must be met. 
All we have whereby they can be met are our 
soil and water resources. The must be pro- 
tected in every way possible. The Soil Con- 
servation Service is rendering a vital and 
valuable service in so doing. It is essential 
that the work be continued and even ex- 
panded in the future. 

Economically the farmer is now going 
through a period of straightened circum- 
stances. He must be helped a little now, and 
he certainly deserves it. We, as a nation, owe 
much to our farmers in the past, now, and 
increasingly will in the future. So I beg of 
you do not stint in providing funds for one 
of the most valuable and essential needs of 
the farmer, the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Chairman, I especially urge you to fol- 
low the recommendations of Nolan Fuqua, 
of Duncan, Okla.; L. L. Males, Cheyenne, 
Okla.; Harral Allen, Ada, Okla., and presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, for $5 million for up- 
stream measures on the Washita and other 
similar projects. 

The project on the Sand Stone Creek 
typifies the great value of such projects 
and is a monument to such men as Mr. 
Frank Dunaway, of Jones, Okla., Dick Long- 
mire of Pauls Valley, and Dave Vandever of 
Chickasha, who work without compensation, 
and many other civic minded citizens who 
realize that there is an average of only 
3 inches of top soil remaining in this world 
and if it is not conserved, 200 years hence 
there will be no top soil left. 

I wish to commend and compliment the 
especially good work done by men like Mr. 
Ray Walker, in charge of Soil Conservation 
Service in Oklahoma, his assistant, Harry 
Chambers, Earl Wade, and Ed McVicker of 
Chickasha, and many others who are serving 
beyond duty. 

This $5 million is for the Washita Valley 
Flood Control project which is 1 of 11 pilot 
watersheds established in 1946 by an act 
of Congress. I had the privilege of assist- 
ing in writing this legislation. 

There are 64 substation sheds in the 
Washita Valley. Six or eight are completed, 
or nearly so. Forty percent of the Washita 
project is planned and 15 percent is com- 
pleted. 

Another $5 million is needed now, and $5 
million per year for 7 years, making a total of 
$35 million. 

There are many other projects needed in 
the soil conservation district—one near 
Waurika where we have had devastating 
floods recently. 
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A Program for Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
May issue of the fine publication called 
Parents magazine, there appeared an 
artic’e by Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson en- 
titled “A Program for Children.” This 
article, like most of Adlai Stevenson’s 
pronouncements, is constructive and 
thought-provoking. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REceErp, 
as follows: 

A PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 
(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 


Joy, wonder, and pride attend the birth of 
our children—but so does a solemn feeling 
of responsibility. Most Americans would 
agree that our society should be so ordered 
that every child may realize the full promise 
of his natural endowment. Indeed, this con- 
cept is imbedded in the very structure of our 
democracy, which relies finally upon the 
capacity of the individual. 

Our obligation, then, is to guarantee all 
our children a good start in life and a clear 
field. How are we measuring up to it? 

We can find much encouragement in the 
medical statistics. Infant mortality is stead- 
ily declining and the total life span is stead- 
ily widening. Many of the diseases that 
once ravaged childhood have been checked 
by immunization, miracle drugs and improv- 
ing standards of public and private sanita- 
tion. But as we take due pride in such mile- 
stones as the conquest of polio, we must 
note, too, that other killers are still abroad 
in the land and are not yet subject to such 
concentrated attack as that launched against 
infantiJe paralysis by public and private 
agencies. Heart disease and cancer are no 
respecters of childhood; paralysis and crip- 
pling accidents, multiple sclerosis, muscular 
dystrophy, rheumatic fever, blindness and 
deafness take a frightening toll. 

The magnitude of the health problem is 
variously measured, but the charts and 
tables tell us nothing of the human tragedy 
each recorded case and his family must 
bear. Even so, the figures are terrible 
enough: 8 million eye defects, a third of a 
million hearing defects, 1 million plastic and 
orthopedic handicaps, cases of heart disease 
and even tuberculosis still running into 
the thousands. 

These might be called the visible parts of 
the record. But we have also had in recent 
years alarming evidence of the cumulative 
effect of physical deficiencies of childhood 
that do not always find their way into the 
statistics—the determination under Selective 
Service that barely half of our young men 
are physically and mentally fit for duty with 
our armed services. Here is clear evidence 
that there is much to be done despite our in- 
oculations, vitamin pills, school lunches, and 
bathtubs. 

The responsibility for reducing the health 
hazards of childhood is partly private, partly 
public, and there has been-much controversy 
over the division of labor. But certainly 
there can be no quarrel with the proposition 
that our children deserve a concerted and 
carefully coordinated effort to make full use 
of the scientific tools now available to us and 
to find new and more effective means of con- 
trolling aud combating disease. 
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We need, first of all, a stepped-up public 
education and public health program that 
will carry to every community and to every 
family health-giving and life-saving messages 
and services. Here we are on well-tested and 
firm ground. Local and State departments of 
health, working with the support of the Na- 
tional Government, can take much credit for 
the decline in child mortality and children’s 
diseases. 

But we also need stepped-up research pro- 
grams that will take the offensive against the 
great killers and the great cripplers. Again 
responsibility must be shared. The private 
foundations and medical institutions will 
continue to contribute their generous share, 
but the public agencies, the agencies that 
must serve all the people, cannot escape their 
residual responsibility. And it might be 
noted parenthetically that a first condition of 
success is the maintenance of adequate safe- 
guards around the right of free inquiry. Men 
and institutions must be free to push honest 
search to its ultimate limits; there is no other 
way of unleashing our Nation's productive 
intelligence. 

EMOTIONAL HEALTH 


Physically handicapped children are heart- 
breaking to see, but those with clouded minds 
and disturbed emotions are even more pitiful, 
for they are denied the human right to think 
and to be. And each retarded child repre- 
sents a social problem as well as a human 
tragedy; his hesitant growth grievously bur- 
dens his family and his community. We 
must redouble our efforts to rehabilitate 
where possible, to ameliorate where practical, 
and to push forward with maximum speed 
those heartening discoveries which hold 
promise of loosening some of the cruel bonds 
which bind these children. 

Retardation is entangled with another 
critical problem, that of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. There are those who 
would comfort us by asserting that emo- 
tional diseases are not new, that they are 
simply more accurately diagnosed and re- 
corded these days. But serious students in 
this field see the 50,000 children (between 
the ages of 2 and 8) who need around-the- 
clock psychiatric care as a problem whose 
dimensions at least are new. 

Indeed, the whole question of emotional 
health, and especially the emotional health 
of our children, is one of the most insistent 
and elusive problems of our pressured and 
anxious times. The field is still wide open 
and requires yet uncharted programs of 
medical, social, and psychiatric services. We 
are only nibbling around the edges of a 
field of inquiry and of treatment which per- 
haps more than any other is most closely 
related to human happiness and the full 
realization of the individual potential. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


This matter of emotional health ties in 
closely with the distressing phenomenon of 
juvenile delinquency. I do not for one mo- 
ment believe that a whole generation of our 
young people is suddenly lacking in ideal- 
ism, in character, or in concern for decent 
standards. In fact, we appear to be faced 
with the strange paradox that children 
sometimes become delinquent because they 
are concerned and anxious. But we cannot 
overlook the fact that delinquency, as meas- 
ured by skirmishes with the police, is grow- 
ing at an alarming rate. It has been esti- 
mated that there are over a million 
delinquent children, and if the current 
trend keeps up this number may well be 
doubled by 1960. Again, it Would be com- 
forting to believe that the mounting total 
simply reflects better police reporting or 
rising community standards. But no one 
really puts much faith in this sort of com- 
placent reasoning, for there is little doubt 
that the incidence of flaunted community 
standards and actual breaches of the law 
are alarmingly in the ascendant. 
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But if we are uncertain as to why this is 
so, of what goes on in the distorted depths 
of wayward young minds, we are still less 
clear as to what to do about it. Most of us 
have long since discarded the outmoded no- 
tion that punishment which fits the crime 
can settle the matter. What we need is not 
retribution for past guilt but deterrents to 
future sins, and here we are on uncharted 
seas. 

If we do not have all the answers, at least 
we know that we must explore every avenue 
of program and policy that offers any hope of 
preventing young offenders from becoming 
bitter, disillusioned, and antisocial adults. 
We know that the attack must be many- 
pronged and carefully coordinated. And we 
have more than a suspicion that much re- 
sponsibility rests on careless, ignorant, or 
inadequate parents, on preoccupied and ob- 
livious communities. 

All of us are quick to point the accusing 
finger at the other fellow, but this is a short- 
sighted and self-deceiving approach which 
commits valued resources to a_ time- 
consuming, energy-dissipating merry-go- 
round, The deep-seated, cancerous core of 
this problem of juvenile delinquency has 
roots in every sector of our national life. It 
appears to grow from some inward inability 
to come to constructive terms with everyday 
problems. It is fed, no doubt, by adolescent 
self-doubt and yearning for the security of 
gang approval; but it is also nurtured by 
parental apathy and neglect. It derives sus- 
tenance from every evidence of adult tenden- 
cies to talk in one way about what is right 
and good but to act in another. And it is 
nourished by the materialism of a civiliza- 
tion that seldom pauses to ask where it is 
going, by a prosperity which still finds one- 
third of the Nation ill housed, and by civic 
indolence which permits millions of families 
to become contaminated by slum living. 

In the end juvenile delinquency statistics 
prove only one thing: that we have all failed. 
The wolfpacks of the city streets are symp- 
toms of a corrosion of public and private 
morals beyond the reach of police measures. 
Schools, churches, recreational and other 
child-serving community institutions, as 
well as corrective and disciplinary agencies, 
must move forward massively and together. 

The juvenile delinquent, like the physically 
crippled child, is the extreme symbol of con- 
ditions that less visibly affect all our chil- 
dren. Obviously an educational system 
which permits a perceptible number of our 
young people to become active rebels against 
society has failed in important respects. It 
is, therefore, pertinent to inquire whether 
that same system is adequately serving the 
great majority who are not identified with 
overt revolt and therefore do not find their 
way into the statistics of the juvenile courts. 
Are these normal children being adequately 
prepared for the increasing complexities of 
our age? 

MORE AND BETTER SCHOOLS 


Americans have always been proud of our 
educational system—proud of the broad con- 
cept of democracy that underlies it, proud of 
the high literacy rate it has produced, proud 
of the scientists and technicians, professional 
wrokers and business leaders who are its end 
products. Yet anyone who has taken the 
time to inspect the school facilities available 
to his children in almost any community in 
America is aware that in many important 
respects education has not kept pace with 
the burgeoning growth of the postwar years. 

We see now, when we go to examine it, a 
school system that needs 300,000 classrooms 
to serve its preenrollment; that needs 180,000 
teachers; that confines 6 million children to 
buildings that actually are unsafe; that sub- 
jects a million and a half impressionable 
young minds to the stopgap teaching which 
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alone is possible in double or split shifts. It 
is a school system that only rarely provides 
for the special needs of unusually handi- 
capped, and unusually gifted children. It is 
a school system that usually does not pay its 
teachers enough and therefore witnesses an 
annual exodus of trained personnel to more 
rewarding fields—and with it a qualitative 
loss in the level of instruction at a rate that 
defies measurement by the statisticians. 

Perhaps the only encouraging aspect of 
this picture is that, because the deficiencies 
of our schools are virtually universal, most 
Americans are aware of them and concerned 
about them. The worst of our schools are 
intolerable, and even the best are not good 
enough. So there is a stirring throughout 
the country, a demand for action at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels that even the 
most complacent politicians can no longer 
ignore. Popular support for an educational 
program that will meet today’s needs, and 
take due account of tomorrow's, is a force in 
being. All that is needed now is wise and 
effective leadership to channel that support 
to productive ends. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 


I have dealt here primarily with the re- 
sponsibility of Government. Reduced to its 
ultimate simplicity, it is the responsibility 
for the needs of our children which will 
otherwise be unmet. Obviously the field is 
broad, Expanded public programs in health 
and education, as I have suggested, are in 
order. Moreover, the Government, through 
its aid to dependent children and old-age and 
survivors insurance programs, has assumed 
direct responsibility for the support of in- 
digent children. Yet there remains a large 
and essential area of private responsibility 
which the Government, by its nature, can- 
not and should not invade. 

Which brings us full circle to our individ- 
ual obligation, not only to our own children, 
but to all children. 


Public and private welfare programs, how- 
ever forward looking, are poor substitutes 
for comfortable and loving homes. The sup- 
port of sustained affection, experiences in 
giving as well as receiving, these are beyond 
price and beyond full substitution. 

The attitudes, the values, which germinate 
inside the close circle of family cast lifelong 
shadows, and are the ultimate source of 
private morals and public purposes. Here 
concern for individual growth and individual 
responsibility can develop to its fullest, and 
here also is born the will to participate in 
self-government. Recent studies indicate 
that children who come from families that 
have demonstrated sustained civic concern 
are most likely to be willing to shoulder 
public responsibility. Schools, churches, 
other community institutions, even politics 
and politicians, contribute their share to 
shaping civic virtue—and its opposite—but 
the prime moving force is the family. 

Every program, public or private, that 
reinforces individual families feeds strength 
into democratic processes. Much of our so- 
cial legislation has this purpose as a by-prod- 
uct, if not as a major objective. Housing 
programs, unemployment and other types of 
social insurance, maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages, nursery schools and other aids 
to working mothers have all helped to sta- 
bilize families. 

What the children of America need in 1956 
is not bright election-year promises, lightly 
given and soon forgotten. They are not well 
served when either Government or private 
agencies move reluctantly, erratically, and 
only under the goad of crisis. For their 
sake we must face all the facts in all their 
total dimensions—including their costs—and 
never falter in our conviction that the wel- 
fare of children is worth whatever it costs. 
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The Medical Library Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Boston, Mass., 
Herald on March 27, 1956. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEDICINE’s WEAKENED LINK 


One 3-by-5 card mailed for 10 cents can 
keep a team of medical researchists from 
needlessly duplicating a previous experi- 
ment. More, such a card can enable re- 
searchists to jump years ahead in their ex- 
periments. This is the bibliographical serv- 
ice of the Armed Forces Medical Library in 
Washington which, among other things, sup- 
plies the indispensable link in research, 
civilian and military, that keeps medicine 
moving ahead efficiently. 

Yet that service and others as valuable 
are jeopardized by a peculiar, almost unbe- 
lievable situation. 

The Armed Forces Medical Library is, by 
historical accident, a responsibility of the 
Department of Defense, although it serves 
civilian needs far more than military. Ac- 
cording to a Hoover task force, it is the 
largest and most important medical library 
in the world. It holds over 650,000 bound 
volumes, receives over 5,000 medical period- 
icals and needs a mile of additional shelf 
space a year. Without its help, much of 
the research and clinical work now being 
carried on by the medical profession would 
be impossible. 

Yet this irreplaceable collection is largely 
housed in a 69-year-old building, totally un- 
suitable, condemned 30 years ago as inade- 
quate, so antiquated that its iron columns 
have buckled. Some of its books, charts, 
and manuscripts of incalculable value are 
stored in a warehouse in Cleveland, in 
danger from fire, and large numbers of vol- 
umes will soon have to be removed to highly 
flammable barracks. 

Why has Congress let this happen? Be- 
cause the Defense Department, compelled to 
cut its cloth to a closely circumscribed 
budget, has refused, and understandably, to 
tailor its military requirements to this 
mainly civilian function, 

Now Congress has before it a more drastic 
move. A bill sponsored by Senators HILL 
and KENNEDY would take the library from 
the Defense Department and put it under 
an independent National Library of Medicine 
headed by a Board of Regents. The Board’ 
would prepare plans for a suitable new 
building. 

This proposal is similar to the Hoover task 
force recommendation, except that the latter 
would make the library an almost autono- 
mous division of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, like the National Gallery of Art. 

Either is a reasonable solution to this 
strange and little known problem. But the 
bill can easily be forgotten in this slow- 
moving, election year Congress. It needs 
the alert attention of the public, particu- 
larly of the American Medical Association, 
and the active concern of Senator HILu’s 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which now has the measure, 
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Strengthening the Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, dedicated a new 
terminal building for the Military Air 
Transport Service at Charleston Air 
Force Base in my home city. For cen- 
turies Charleston has been an impor- 
tant seaport and Navy base. During 
World War II it was an important port 
of embarkation for military personnel 
being sent to overseas theaters. Now it 
is a great airport, and one of the main 
ports of aerial embarkation. Hence- 
forth, passengers and freight will leave 
for or arrive from Puerto Rico, the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone and South America with 
regularity. 

Charleston Air Force Base has been 
approved aS a permanent base and, 
thanks to action taken by the public 
spirited citizens of Charleston, is cer- 
tain to be designated a permanent Air 
Force installation. A good many people 
deserve the credit for this, especially the 
members of the Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce who have been consistently 
interested in the defense of this Nation, 
and leaders in recognizing the impor- 
tance of air power. 

Air power is not merely bomber and 
fighter power; it is also, and more es- 
pecially since World War II, airlift— 
or air transportation. It was airlift— 
Operation Vittles—that forced the Rus- 
sians to abandon their blockade of Ber- 
lin in 1949. During the first year of the 
Korean conflict, our airlift of personnel, 
ammunition and supplies far surpassed 
the Berlin record. Our combat Air 
Forces fought and won the air war in 
Korea, but the air bridge over the Pa- 
cific created by our air transportation 
system made the victory possible. 

Henceforth our air transportation sys- 
tem must serve as the bridge over which 
forces and supplies will move with ut- 
most speed to the scene of combat in a 
future war. Victory may indeed depend 
upon the rapidity of that movement or, 
to continue the figure, the strength of 
the air bridge. 

The MATS terminal at Charleston Air 
Force Base is one end of this great air 
bridge. It is important in peace. It 
may prove crucial in war. The dedica- 
tion of the terminal and the use to which 
it will be put strengthens the bridge and 
strengthens the Air Force that guaran- 
tees our security. 

Mr. Speaker, I take pride in the con- 
sent of my colleagues to extend my re- 
marks to insert in the Recorp the ad- 
dress by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, which 
follows: 

ApprEss By GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 
or STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, AT THE 
DEDICATION OF MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICE TERMINAL, CHARLESTON AIR FORCE 
Base, S. C., Marcu 16, 1956 
It is a pleasure to be here with you to 

participate in your celebration that marks 
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a real step forward in air transportation. 
This terminal is not only a valuable addi- 
tion to the Air Force; it is a tribute to 
Charleston and Charleston’s good relations 
with the Air Force. 

For centuries Charleston has been an im- 
portant seaport and naval base. Now your 
city takes its place as a link in modern air 
transportation. 

The people of Charleston can be particu- 
larly proud that this airport is much more 
than a center of domestic air travel. As of 
the first of this month, Charleston Air Force 
Base became one of our main ports of aerial 
embarkation. Here passengers and freight 
will leave for or arrive from Puerto Rico, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and South America. 

As you know, Charleston Air Force Base 
has been approved as a permanent base and 
the city officials of Charleston have prepared 
to offer a deed to the Federal Government 
for the necessary property. The deed is cur- 
rently being reviewed by the United States 
Attorney General. If the deed is approved, 
and we expect that it will be, the way will 
be open for the base to be designated as a 
permanent Air Force installation. The fact 
that Charleston Air Force Base will become 
a permanent base, that it has become a port 
of aerial embarkation, and that we are here 
dedicating this terminal, are not the re- 
sults of Air Force decision alone. One of 
thé main reasons behind all of these actions 
is the fact that the people of Charleston 
have taken a very deep interest in their base 
and in the work that the Air Force is doing 
here. The Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce has been most cooperative in making 
this base what it is, and I want to endorse 
what Colonel Wassam said in thanks to the 
people of Charleston. . 

I also want to acknowledge the fine help 
the Air Force has received from Congress- 
man MENDEL RIverRsS. He has been extremely 
interested in the defense of this Nation 
and has been a leader in recognizing the 
importance of airpower and in working for 
a stronger Air Force. Much of the credit 
for the excellent relations that we enjoy 
down here and for the importance of this 
base must go to Congressman RIvERs. 

It is essential that all of us realize the im- 
portance of airpower during the days of 
international unrest. When we think of 
airpower the picture of jet bombers and 
supersonic fighters comes to mind. But I 
want to emphasize how important a part 
of airpower our air transportation system is 
in the airpower picture. 

Since World War II air transportation 
itself has grown tremendously. While grow- 
ing, it has greatly increased the interchange 
of people, of goods and ideas. 

Air transportation has contributed to 
peace and our security. It was the means 
of winning the first battle of the cold war: 
The Berlin Airlift. Thousands of people 
were kept alive by food, fuel, and medicine. 
Freedom was maintained by air transport 
alone. : 

Air transport won this cold war battle just 
as decisively as the atom bombers ended 
World War II. Our victory in Berlin had a 
profound effect on the Soviets. 

Air transport became even more important 
in the next scene of battle against Com- 
munist aggression: Korea. The airlift of 
forces, ammunition, and supplies in the first 
year far surpassed the Berlin record. 

By early 1952 military transports combined 
with commercial airlines to set a new airlift 
record—more than 312 million ton-miles 
were flown. 

Commercial airlines carried more than half 
the burden. This is an outstanding exam- 
ple of the operational efficiency of our air- 
lines. 

This accomplishment was capped only by 
their readiness to meet the emergency. 
Within 3 days after the Communists at- 
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tacked, our private airlines had planes in 
the air on the way to the Korean theater. 

Our combat air forces fought and won 
the air war in Korea—not only over South 
Korea, but over North Korea as well. Im- 
portant in this victory was the air bridge 
over the vast Pacific created by our air trans- 
portation system. 

This gives you an idea of the great con- 
tribution to our airpower made by the air- 
lines pilots and the planes they fly. 

Another big part of our national airpower 
that we should be proud of is our system of 
air bases and airfields. If war should ever 
strike this Nation again, our airfields, mil- 
itary and Civilian, could very well be one 
of our most priceless assets. In an atomic 
war, the more airfields we have the better 
our chances of successful retaliation against 
an aggressor. More airfields mean more 
dispersal. More dispersal means more of 
our retaliatory force could survive an atomic 
onslaught. More airfields mean more divi- 
sion of an enemy’s effort. More airfields 
would make this job tougher and our job 
easier. " 

More airfields also give us another im- 
portant advantage. Im Case this country 
were attacked by an enemy atomic striking 
force, our airlines could very well be the 
only surviving transportation system. Air- 
fields could give us the ability to sustain our 
Nation and to support and rehabilitate any 
devastated area. 

You all have a share in this great airfield 
we see here—you also have a share in many 
other airfields that you do not see—the many 
bases of your United States Air Force. These 
extend three-quarters of the way around the 
world. From the far off Middle East through 
Africa and Europe, across the Atlantic to 
Greenland, and stretches westward to Alaska. 
From Alaska they reach down through the 
Far East to Japan, Okinawa, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

This airfield here will be important to our 
security in war just as it now is important 
to commerce and welfare in peace. 

I am honored to be present to dedicate this 
terminal. I feel honored also to be among 
those who have helped to give us strength 
in the air so that we can remain safe and 
free. 

With your help and your support we will 
maintain our position of leadership in the 
air, so that this great Nation can continue 
to grow and prosper. 


National School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment made by me in support of the na- 
tional school-lunch program before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee: 
STATEMENT OF VIOTOR WICKERSHAM IN SuP- 

PORT OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH 

PROGRAM BEFORE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 

COMMITTEE 

From a small beginning, the school-lunch 
program has expanded rapidly until today 
approximately 10.5 million school children in 
the United States, are participating in the 
program. In Oklahoma about 170,870 child- 
ren were participating as of December 1955. 
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The National School Lunch Act, which be- 
came effective June 4, 1946, placed the school- 
lunch program on a permanent basis. It 
states that the purpose of the program is to 
safeguard the health and well-being of the 
Nation’s children by encouraging them to 
eat more nutritious food. In signing the 
bill, on June 4, 1946, President Truman 
commented: “In the long view, no nation is 
any healthier than its children or more pros- 
perous than its farmers; and in the National 
School Lunch Act, the Congress has con- 
tributed immeasurably both to the welfare 
of our farmers and the health of our 
children.” 

Congressional discusstons of the school- 
lunch program have generally credited it 
with a two-fold purpose—the use of surplus 
agricultural commodities, and the improve- 
ment of the health and nutrition of school 
children. In its early stages, the program 
seems to have been chiefly inspired by the 
surplus of agricultural commodities. School 
lunches were one method adopted for dis- 
tributing these surpluses. But as the pro- 
gram has developed, the two purposes have 
received equal emphasis; and, particularly in 
educational and health circles, the greater 
emphasis has tended to be upon the health 
and nutritional benefits. 
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To assist the States in carrying on a school- 
lunch program, Federal funds are allocated 
on the basis of an equalization formula 
which takes into account the per capita 
income of each State and the school popula- 
tion. For the years 1947 to 1950, inclusive, 
the States were required to match each dol- 
lar of Federal funds by $1 from sources 
within the State. For the years 1951 to 
1955, payments were based upon the condi- 
tion that for each dollar of Federal funds, 
the State’s matching requirement would be 
$1.50. For any fiscal year after 1955, each 
Federal dollar must be matched by $3 from 
sources within the States. However, in the 
case of any State whose per capita income 
is less than the per capita income of the 
United States, the matching required for any 
fiscal year shall be decreased by the percent- 
age which the State per capita income is 
below the per capita income of the United 
States. 

The Federal Government appropriation for 
the national school-lunch program for fiscal 
year 1955 was $83,236,197. In addition to the 
cash appropriation, the Federal Government 
donated about $70 million worth of surplus 
commodities to the States to be used in the 
program. Of the cash appropriation for fis- 
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cal year 1955 Oklahoma received about $1,- 
228,129, and in addition to that amount 
received about $3.7 million worth of surplus 
commodities. 

The cooperation of States and the local 
communities in the administration of this 
program and financial contributions in mak- 
ing the national school-lunch program a suc- 
cess is most commendable. It proves to us 
again that the Federal Government assist- 
ance in this program, which provides some 
incentive for carrying on the program, is 
highly justifiable. We must, however, keep 
the program up to date. As participation 
increases contributions must be increased to 
maintain comparable nutritional standards 
from year to year. 

The necessity for better nutrition was 
demonstrated to us during World War II. 
The national school-lunch program is an im- 
portant means of spreading knowledge of 
better nutrition among all people throughout 
the country. While results of this aspect of 
the program cannot be measured in quanti- 
tative terms, it may well be that future gen- 
erations will look upon this basic step toward 
better nutrition for our children as the most 
important single achievement of the pro- 
gram. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture—Agricultural Marketing Service 


SELECTED STATISTICS ON NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH 





PROGRAM IN OKLAHOMA, FISCAL YEARS 1947 


—55 AND PRELIMINARY 1956 

















Fiseal years 

SS eee eee eee eee I ~~ 

1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1906 (pre. 

} liminary) 
Number of schools participating _- | 1, 561 1, 447 1, 393 1, 546 1, 590 1, 669 1, 653 1, 696 1, 771 1, 763 
Number of children participating - 7 117, 634 107, 240 115, 561 129, 763 139, 515 145, 578 145, 873 154, 975 143, 382 168, 805 
ereeees cash apportionment -. _|1$1, 400, 252 | $1, 216, 167 | $1, 452,971 | $1, 524, 239 | $1, 508, 514 | $1,313,928 | $1,329,151 | $1,318,060 | $1,228,129 | $1, 181,300 
Value of sec. 6 commodities 2 “| $123,354] $315,442 | $360, 736 | § $364, 210 | | $419,775 | $342,654 | — $343,459 | — $275,499 | — $240,633 | 3 $149, 300 
Value of surplus commodities ” $61, 714 $397,682 | $682, 295 $839, 972 $775, 815 $475, 394 | $1,106,714 | $1,818, 138 | $3, 700, 471 3 $847. OOO 
Number of meals served in program 16, 249, 000 | 16, 706,000 | 18, 538, 000 | 21, 183, 000 | 22, 868, 000 | 23,177,000 | 23, 690,000 | 25, 482,000 | 26, 864,000 | 3 12, 439, C00 
Value of foods purchased locally by schools.----| $2, 228, 350 | $2, 578, 494 $2, 691, oa | $3, 023, 175 $3, 449, 072 | $3, 793, 003 | $3, 812, 323 | $3, 854, 572 | $4, 287, 895 | 3 $2, 230, 283 


The Medical Library Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous corrent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on April 1, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL MEDICAL LIBRARY 


The finest medical library in the world is 
that of the Armed Forces. It contains al- 
most a million books, receives more than 
10,000 serial publications Currently and an- 
nually about 100,000 journals and mono- 
graphs, and supplies medical information to 
every institution that wants it. For years 
it has been inadequately housed and sup- 
ported. Yet it is an indispensable aid in 
medical research. 

If he were denied access to its rich re- 
sources, the research clinician or biologist 
and public health officer might well spend 
weeks, months, possibly years in exploring a 
region that may have been penetrated by 


1 Does not include $210,443 apportioned for equipment. 
2 Acquired under sec. 6 of the National School Lunch Act. 


3 July-December 1955. 





some Japanese, Russian, or other forgotten 
or unknown scientist. Realizing this, Sen- 
ators ListeER Hitt and JOHN F. KENNEDY 
have introduced a bill which would separate 
the library from the Department of Defense, 
convert it into a National Medical Library, 
provide the necessary fttnds for its proper 
accommodation and maintenance and then 
place it on the same footing as the Library 
of Congress or the National Gallery. As 
it is, the library is housed in quarters that 
were condemned over a generation ago. 

The Library of Congress is a national in- 
stitution which meets needs far wider than 
those of Congress. Similarly, the library 
of the Armed Forces meets far more than 
military needs. Besides, the time passed 
long ago when the library was merely an 
adjunct of the Army’s medical service. It 
is time that we had a National Library of 
Medicine with a board of trustees and a 
budget of its own. Neither its present name 
nor its anomalous place in the administra- 
tion of the Department of Defense suggests 
the function that the library serves in meet- 
ing the needs of medical men all over the 
country. 

The Hoover Commission is in favor of call- 
ing the library by its right name, expanding 
it and giving it the status that it should 
have had long ago. There is no sign of ob- 
jection from the Department of Defense, 
which would probably be glad to rid itself 
of an administrative burden that has no 
direct connection with strictly military mat- 
ters. The Hill-Kennedy bill deserves the 
approval of Congress, 





¢ Acquired under price support and surplus removal programs, 


liss’ Appearance at Princeton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a letter I received from a 
Princeton alumnus which should make 
interesting reading. The letter is as 
follows: 

HARRISBURG, Pa., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. T. JAMES TUMULTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. - 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TUMULTY: As an 
Orangeman with a Princeton tradition in 
his family background (third generation), let 
me congratulate a son of old Erin for lancing 
the boil which finally came to a head at 
Princeton in the Hiss invitation. Truly you 
Irishmen will convert an old Scotsman like 
me by your example yet. 

The Hiss invitation is of course not an 
episode in Princeton’s history, but the result 
of a trend among its administration and 
faculty of long standing. Numerous alumni 
like myself have been protesting the growth 
of left-wing and un-American influences at 
Princeton University for years, only to earn 
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the hatred and contempt of the administra- 
tion of the university and many alumni. 
We have made our protest without effect, 
and it appears that a reform, if any, must 
come from outside influences like yourself. 

The reaction of the majority of the Prince- 
ton alumni proves that most of them are 
good Americans who loathed the idea of 
lending Princeton’s good name to a traitor. 

It is to be hoped that the Hiss affair will 
finally arouse Princetonians to throw out a 
faculty and an administration which—(1) 
Teaches the students such things that they 
think it is smart to invite a traitor to Prince- 
ton; (2) teaches the students such things 
that they give a standing applause to a 
traitor; (3) lets the president of the student 
society who invited Hiss to Princeton off with 
a light reprimand, instead of a resounding 
and disgracing rebuke; (4) refuses to take 
advantage of the university rule requiring 
advance clearance of speakers with the ad- 
ministration in order to cancel Hiss’ appear- 
ance, and thus connives at Hiss’ appearance 
at Princeton. 

But are the students to be blamed if they 
follow the example of their elders who 
granted an honorary degree to such Red 
fronters as Bishop Oxnam, Ralph Bunche, 
Linus Pauling, and Harlow Shapley, and 
whose president wrote a rave review of 
Elmer Davis’ book, “And We Were Born 
Free”? 

Congressman, I say give ‘em hell again 
and bravo! 

ANDREW W. GREEN, 
Princeton 44. 


Preservation of Remnants of an Ancient 
Culture on the Site of the Dalles Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. Morse] and I requested an 
appropriation for fiscal 1957 which would 
enable the National Park Service to 
save for future generations, the rem- 
nants of an ancient culture found in the 
vicinity of Celilo Falls on the Columbia 
River—a site soon to be covered by the 
waters impounded by the Dalles Dam. 

I mention the subject today, Mr. Pres- 
ident, because the hours and days are 
few, indeed, in which the work of saving 
these precious remnants of an old cul- 
ture may be expedited. For future gen- 
erations there will be a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the past if the program of pres- 
ervation is supported by an adequate 
appropriation. 

To the end that a wider understand- 
ing of the purpose of this request may 
generally be had, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp of an article by Fred W. 
Vincent, entitled “Pictograph to Petro- 
glyph,” which appeared in the Portland 
Journal’s Northwest Living magazine of 
April 22, 1956. This article was called 
to my attention by W. S. Nelson, the dean 
of Oregon Chamber Managers, who 
serves the chamber of commerce at The 
Dalles, Oreg.. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed a statement by Emory M. Strong, 
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of the Oregon Archeological Society. 
He speaks as a Scientist keenly aware of 
the infinite loss which is sure to occur if 
there is not an immediate and sufficient 
effort made to save those evidences of 
earlier inhabitants deposited century 
after century at this site. 

Also, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the REcorD ex- 
cerpt’s from a letter I received from 
Jimmie James, dedicated and devoted 
pleader for the rights of his fellow In- 
dians. Jimmie speaks in his letter, not 
with anguish at what is happening at 
Celilo, but with a profound sorrow— 
sorrow for the desecration of Indian 
graves, sorrow for his people who must 
lose this intimate association with the 
past, and sorrow for a people who in 
their rush to possess the earth, rudely 
trespass on the chambers of the dead. 
And from the Fort Vancouver Restora- 
tion and Historical Society, Inc., at Van- 
couver, Wash., Mr. President, I submit 
a letter from Carl Landerholm, secretary 
of the society. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

PICTOGRAPH TO PETROGLYPH 
(By Fred W. Vincent) 


“Hee-hee!” was the Columbia and Snake 
River Indian expression during the early 
days when the old Chinook jargon was the 
universal trade language of the Oregon coun- 
try. 

It meant “have fun.” 

And there is plenty of fun and lots of 
frustration too, for anyone currently at- 
tempting to discover the actual meanings of 
the so-called Indian “rock writings” found 
on Columbia River cliffs from The Dalles 
eastward, and also in various parts of eastern 
Oregon and other Western States. 

High honors await anyone who can deter- 
mine the when and why of these crude 
“writings” that were hand chipped or 
painted on the hard basalt rocks which line 
the river and its tributaries. 

The writings appear in three distinct 
forms: The first is the petroglyph. Here 
the picture is carved into the rock’s surface. 
Generally speaking the incised lines are shal- 
low, ranging from a scratch to a quarter of 
an inch in depth. 

The second “writing” is the pictograph. 
This was made with paint consisting of 
ocher, hematite, or charcoal mixed with ani- 
mal oil and resin. Red is the dominant 
color with yellow, black and white occupy- 
ing secondary positions. 

The third “writing” employs the petro- 
glyph with superimposed pictographs. 

For more than a century, curious amateurs 
and expert archeologists alike have pon- 
dered them with disappointing results. 
Now, for the last time, men of science are 
bending every effort to garner first hand rec- 
ords of the “writings” in The Dalles district, 
since these specific writings along the river's 
shores are doomed. 

Late next year the last gap in the huge 
Dalles Dam will be closed. The river level 
will be elevated 90 feet. Under the deep 
waters of the resulting 24-mile-long lake 
two of the Columbia’s most spectacular sights 
will be submerged—Five Mile Rapids just 
above The Dalles, and Celilo Falls, which 
during ages past has been the salmon fishing 
grounds of Pacific Northwest tribes. 

The flooding will mark the end of the tribal 
gathering of coastal and interior Indians for 
trade and intertribal festivals. Beneath the 
water will go still unexplored ancient village 
sites, the mystifying rock writings, and other 
rich archeological remains that might be im- 
portant keys yet needed to unlock the long 
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ago past to disclose the “who” of our pre- 
historic peoples; how they lived, and how 
they scattered to found new homes through- 
out our two Americas, 

Bit by bit patient archeologists have lo- 
cated the main routes that ancient migrants 
followed for thousands of years as they set- 
tled a vast new world. 

From excavations of primordial village 
sites and caves; from the recovery of stone 
artifacts, human bones, and from the charred 
wood of ancient campfire remains researchers 
have gained clear ideas as to how the Ameri- 
can Indians’ primitive ancestors once lived, 
died, roamed, hunted, spun, wove, and with 
tools of stone, wood, and bone tilled the soil 
and developed intertribal commerce. 

Modern man has, likewise gained a goodly 
knowledge of the various cultures achieved 
by America’s ancient settlers, including the 
more recent and advanced civilizations of 
Peru, Mexico, and Central America at a time 
when Europe was only just emerging from 
savagery. 

But our scientists know there is far more 
to be learned; to many, important archeo- 
logical questions such as, “In what part of 
Asia did these peoples originate?” “When 
did they first reach the Western Hem- 
isphere?” “How long did the main stream 
of migration last?” “Did all of them migrate 
across the ‘Alaskan bridge’ afoot or did some 
of them take to the ocean and find their 
ways to warmer climates by raft and boat?” 

Some of the answers, it is believed, may be 
found if and when the rock writings, com- 
mon to both North and South America, are, 
accurately deciphered and accurately dated. 
For example, the Mayan ornate writings are 
fairly well dated, because Mayans of Yu- 
catan built of stone, and developed a written 
language. But the crude rock writings that 
appear here in Oregon and in 40 of our 48 
States, are dateless and lack adequate trans- 
lations. 

There are reasons for this. No nomadic 
culture can be accurately dated until it can 
be definitely tied to some chronology that 
is already known. Oregon’s early inhabitants 
were fundamentally hunters, and as such 
they were nomadic in their habits. For the 
most part they were constantly on the move 
in search of game, fish, berries and roots. As 
a result they left behind them only legends 
and artifacts, such as arrows and stone 
spearheads and those puzzling “writings” on 
the rocks. 

Present day Indians here in the West with 
very few exceptions, disclaim any knowledge 
of the petroglyphs and pictographs despite 
the fact that a number of their symbols are 
widely uséd in tribal ceremonies and rites. 
They are also employed as patterns for orna- 
mentation of baskets, textiles and products. 

The fact that the rock hewn or painted 
characters contain so many identical or 
similar forms, makes it clear that the peoples 
who lived in the rock-writing era knew what 
the “writings” meant. Differing techniques 
also indicate that the “writings” were the 
products of several Indian cultures, accord- 
ing to geographic areas. 

The most common of our regional “writ- 
ings” revolved around figures of human be- 
ings, game animals, reptiles, anthropomor- 
phic characters, birds, sun rays, arrows, 
circles, zig-zag lines, rain signs, and a num- 
ber of intricate designs which bear no ap- 
parent resemblance to any specific thing. 

Elk, deer, mountain sheep and antelope 
are the most frequently pictured among the 
game animals. Lizards, rattlesnakes, and 
horned toads lead the reptilian category. 
The fact that such forms of life thrive here 
today would argue that climatic conditions 
then were not too different from those of 
today. Reptiles, for instance do not take 
kindly to cold and ice, In the Dalles region 
pictures of humans are extremely rare, 
Many however are found east of the Cas- 
cades, armed with bow, arrow and spear. 
In Oregon, Washington and Idaho, most of 
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the petroglyphs and pictographs are found 
close to streams, lakes and points where old 
Indian trails crossed each other. Aside 
from the Columbia and its tributaries, the 
greatest concentration of the writings are 
found in central and southeastern Oregon. 
They also extend into Idaho, California, Ne- 
vada and the Southwest. One of the richest 
finds yet is located near Long Lake, close to 
the California border. 

The presence of the writings along the 
shorelines of former lakes indicate that it 
was well populated and was first class hunt- 
ing country. Carbon 14 tests on an old pair 
of sandals recovered by University of Oregon’s 
excavators, indicate that the aborigines lived 
there at least 9,000 years ago. Yet, says Dr. 
L. S. Cressman, University of Oregon anthro- 
pologist, there is no evidence, so far un- 
earthed, that shows any relationship be- 
tween that ancient stone age culture and 
the petroglyphs and pictographs found on 
the rocks. 

The same holds true for the petroglyphs 
and pictographs in the Dalles district ac- 
cording to Portland Archeologist David Cole. 
Cole, Dr. Cressman’s former assistant, direct- 
ed excavation work on severai ancient In- 
dian village sites above the rapids from 1951 
until 1954 when he went to Japan to serve 
as a United States Army consultant in an- 
thropology. 

The excavations were completed last year 
by other archeologists under Dr. Cressman's 
direction. They yielded stone artifacts 
which indicate that aborigines lived in the 
district probably 11,000 years ago. 

Many geologists estimate that the last ice 
age that gripped North America occurred be- 
tween 16,000 and 20,000 years ago. Archeolo- 
gists believe that man arrived after the ice 
was in full retreat. There is plenty of evi- 
dence to show that man had already made his 
way as far south as New Mexico 12,000 years 
ago. If he was in Oregon at such a time, 
he might, conceivably, have pecked out pet- 
roglyphs with his stone chisel. However, the 
presence of modern animals in the writings 
points too-strongly to post-ice age authorship 
to be ignored. The writings themselves indi- 
cate man’s aptitude with his chisel may have 
developed thousands of years later. He may 
not even have abandoned the art until some- 
time after the arrival of the white man on 
the scene. 

Support for this latter theory is given by 
the appearance of the modern horse in the 
petroglyphs. The ancient nomads _ were 
horseless. They had no horses until the early 
1500s when Spanish invaders brought them 
to Mexico. Up to that time the Indians de- 
pended on their own two feet and on canoes 
or dugouts for transportation. 

Here in the Northwest, the horse did not 
arrive until the late 1700s when Dakota and 
Shoshone Indians brought them into the 
intermountain country. When Lewis and 
Clark passed through our lands in 1805 the 
coastal Indians, from the Cascades west, had 
no horses and depended on their canoes to 
get around. 

Nevertheless, “Mr. Hose” with men riding 
him, is found pictured at 5 Oregon sites. 
One site is just west of the Cascades sum- 
mit. The remaining 4 are in eastern Ore- 
gon and include Long Lake, where the adven- 
turers from Asia lived 9,000 years ago. All 
of which proves only one thing. A couple of 
centuries ago Indian artists were still chis- 
eling out petroglyphs. But this fact does not 
answer the question as to when they started 
to make them. 

Pictures of the horse are brighter, and 
may have been added to the original sub- 
jects, even as a pictograph depicting a buffalo 
has been found at the head of Five Mile 
Rapids. Buffalo never ranged in Wasco 
County. 

There you have it. Pictures of things we 
know, and some symbols whose meanings the 
experts know, are included there on the 
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rocks. But no one knows exactly what 
thoughts or information the pictures were 
intended to convey by the Indian artists who 
produced them. 

Modern researchers do agree on some 
points. They know that rock writing had a 
real purpose. Some undoubtedly were re- 
lated closely to fundamental religious beliefs 
in the magical powers of gods to make nature 
work for good or ill. Others may have been 
records of personal or tribal achievements. 
Still others may have been signs pointing to 
good hunting, berry patches, or water. Oth- 
ers may have indicated boundaries between 
neighboring tribes, while still others may 
have been related to various tribal cere- 
monies, such as initiatory rites of boys and 
girls into full tribal membership. 

All of them within the reaches of a rising 
lake are doomed to pass from modern man’s 
sight. With them must go two of the age- 
less river’s greatest grandeurs, its rapids and 
its falls. 

All that will be left will be stone artifacts, 
photographs and typed memories displayed 
in a museum which W. S. Nelson, manager 
of the Dalles Chamber of Commerce, is hop- 
ing the National Park Service will build 
nearby. 

If you want “Hee-hee” so far as concerns 
this segment of the Indian’s history make 
haste, next year it will be too late! 


MarcH 26, 1956. 
To the UNITED STATES SENATE: 

There is probably no place in the United 
States so rich in historical and archaeologi- 
cal lore as the area soon to be inundated by 
the waters of The Dalles dam. Here is the 
start of the great Columbia River gorge, the 
only pass for hundreds of miles north and 
south through the Cascade Mountains. 
Here also are Celilo Falls and the Long and 
Short Narrows of the Columbia where the 
river, usually nearly a mile wide, is com- 
pressed into a few hundred feet and in the 
words of Lewis and Clark “in these narrows 
the water was agitated in a most shocking 
manner, boils, swells, and whirlpools.” 

The falls and narrows made ideal places for 
the taking of the salmon which formerly 
ascended the river in incredible numbers. 
From hundreds of miles in all directions the 
natives gathered here to fish, and being in 
the only pass it became a great trade mar- 
ket also as the Indians from the rain swept 
coast met those of the barren plains. At the 
head of the Narrows was the village of Wish- 
ram described at length by Washington 
Irving in his book “Astoria”, and many 
others both historic and prehistoric. Early 
journals indicate that as many as 5,000 
Indians were encamped at one time on the 
narrow ledges beside the falls and rapids. 

This concentration of natives from many 
tribes greatly enriched the area in arch- 
aeological data. Buried in the depths of the 
occupational strata is a wealth of scientific 
information and a treasure of museum speci- 
meéns. On the basalt cliffs surrounding the 
region are hundreds of the finest examples 
of aboriginal art in the United States. All 
of these things are a great cultural heritage, 
they should not be permitted to be lost to 
the public, and to the students of ethnology. 

Through this pass may have come some of 
the first inhabitants of this continent. Pre- 
liminary excavations by Dr. Cressman of the 
University of Oregon and Dr. Osborne of 
the University of Washington uncovered oc- 
cupational strata at depths of 27 and 22 
feet, respectively, of an unknown culture 
that may have preceded the invention of 
the bow and arrow. The famous Wakemap 
Mound, a midden over 20 feet deep and in- 
dicating a succession of cultures, may hold 
the key to the history of early man. On 
both the Oregon and Washington shores are 
ancient sites that have never been ex- 
ploited. 

The petroglyphs and pictographs, or rock 
carvings and paintings, are a great tourist 
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attraction as well as a valuable cultural 
media. Of the hundreds in the area, about 
25 are of such an outstanding nature that 
it is unthinkable to let them be lost for all 
time. These are not the random markings 
usually associated with Indian picture writ- 
ing, but true expressions of an artistic urge. 
Being in an inaccessible portion of the river, 
they are as yet little known except to the 
amateur and professional archaeologist. 

The loss of similar but not so important 
historical and archaeological data behind 
other dams on the Columbia and elsewhere 
led to the formation of the Oregon Arch- 
aeological Society to assist in the preserva- 
tion of these American heritages. As ama- 
teurs we are spending hundreds of days of 
volunteer labor in The Dalles basin but 
much of the scientific digging and the re- 
moval of the petroglyphs is beyond our cap- 
abilities. We ask only that sufficient money 
be appropriated to cut away the art speci- 
mens from the cliffs for removal by barge 
when the pool is full, and for the employ- 
ment of skilled archaeologists for the trac- 
ing of the history of the region through ex- 
cavations. 

We feel that the Government, by whose 
hand these things are being inundated, 
cannot shirk its duty to preserve these valu- 
able historical, scientific, and cultural ma- 
terials. 

Emory M. STronG 

(For the Oregon Archaeological Society). 





INDIAN CEMETERIES ARE JUST AS SACRED AND 
HAVE THE SAME RIGHT OF PROTECTION AS 
THOSE OF THE WHITE PEOPLE 


JIMMIE JAMES, 
PrESS AGENT FOR THE 
YAKIMA INDIAN NarTION, 
° April 26, 1956. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Today, I believe I saw 
one of the most depressing things that ever 
came to my attention, and I have seen some 
pathetic ones. I have believed in the past 
that man’s cemeteries were sacred, and de- 
served all consideration that we could give 
our consolation to those who still lived, no 
matter if it were today or yesterday—be- 
cause cemeteries are memory chests where 
we lay away our loved ones and our heroes 
alike—we know they do not remain there— 
but we like to be able to feel they are near 
and cherish their memory by strolling by 
or leaving some token we know they most 
loved, and, according to our laws and cus- 
toms, these places are guarded by every God- 
fearing person within our Nation. We have 
been taught this in churches and at mother’s 
knee, and know beyond a doubt this principle 
is right, right for every race, no matter from 
where they come, nor how small their group 
may be. We have seen long, straight high- 
ways reaching for miles on end, with a bend 
in the road turning out around a small ceme- 
tery rather than disturb it, although it may 
be tumbled down and ill kept and stood for 
over a hundred years—but my belief in this 
principle suffered a shock and all but fell 
apart. 

I have the word of the people who are 
losing cemeteries, their Arlingtons, holding 
their Washingtons, Lincolns, and Jeffersons, 
as well as great leaders and warriors who 
outsmarted this Nation’s best, these people 
are again feeling the double standard they 
have known so long. Some say, “Their 
cemeteries are not marked,” as the white 
man’s are. This is, because to mark an 
Indian’s grave is to mark a place to dig for 
relics. 

The fiction writers, through the years, 
have done their job and done it well, and 
have made museum pieces of our dead. They 
term skulls and beads or anything that 
stands the ravages of time relics, but now 
our graveyards, if they stand in the way, are 
being considered just yardage, dug and used 
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for fill just like any other earth soil, or road- 
beds or waste, regardless that the soil holds 
hundreds of bodies that have become a part 
of mother earth. 

The churches throughout the Nation and 
kindred organizations must not know of 
this cemetery destruction that is going on 
so heartlessly, without consideration. When 
they do, pleace offer a prayer that this may 
stop and we may be considered people like 
other races and enjoy the same privileges 
because we have given much to mankind— 
although we fought like any other race to 
keep some of our homeland, our security, 
and treaty privileges. 

Your attention is respectfully drawn to 
these facts: When the Dalles Dam is com- 
pleted and the huge gates are closed against 
the stream—water will rise, flooding land 
never intended to be flooded. The water 
will cover many burial places, used by the 
Indian people, some since the beginning of 
time. 

I have done as you suggested, gone to 
Celilo Falls and talked to people who are 
losing their cemeteries, and this is the 
picture I got. 

The cemetery at Big Eddy on the Wash- 
ington side and the burial island just above 
the dam as well as very ancient ones along 
the Columbia will be flooded. My attention 
was also called to the burial grounds that 
lie within the village of Celilo, which will 
not be flooded. But this is what happened 
as the facts were told and shown to me at 
the grave yard, several Indian residents 
varified these facts, so they are true beyond 
a doubt. When they moved the railroad 
tracks to higher ground, and built a new 
road to the lock house and lower adminis- 
tration buildings near the river, bulldozers 
and carriers cut their right of way through 
this cemetery. The railroad right of way 
seems to be at least 60 feet wide and 6 or 7 
feet deep and the roadway is about 30 feet 
wide and about 5 feet deep, these cuts are 
through the burial ground, also there was 
considerable dirt removed from this cemetery 
all over the top, for just what reason I 
could not tell, unless it was for fill some- 
where else. But from what I could learn, 
and I spent considerable time there, no one 
either asked or listened about this grave 
yard they just simply started work as on any 
other section, although the Indian people 
went to them and protested, and told them 
it was their cemetery. First they told the 
oiler, and I believe he brought it to the at- 
tention of the head engineer of that part of 
the project. This man came and told them 
the bones were animal, and just laughed and 
walked away. But these (animals) bodies 
were shrouded in buckskin and had black 
hair and beads, so I am quite sure I am 
not mistaken, all you have to do is interview 
the people at Celilo Falls and they will tell 
you more than I have. 

We stop traffic for a funeral to pass, no 
matter if the President of the United States 
has to wait, so would it be asking too much 
to stop the construction of the dam, if need 
be, until the Indian peopie can be con- 
tacted and treated like the white skinned 
people, in caring for their dead, because you 
must remember the Great Spirit is the same 
as the white man’s God. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JIMMIE JAMES. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 





ForT VANCOUVER RESTORATION AND 
HIsTorRicaL Socrety, INC., 
Vancouver, Wash., April 6, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, United States Senate 
Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: The Fort Vancouver 
Restoration and Historical Society of Van- 
couver, Wash., respectfully urge the ap- 
proval of the appropriation of funds to make 
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possible the preservation of valuable arche- 
olegical and other historical data which are 
threatened with annihilation above the dam 
near the Dalles, Oregon-Washington, now 
under construction. 

Upon the flooding of the area, much of this 
material of great social value will, as said, 
be lost, unless prompt action is taken to 
insure its preservation. 

Thanking you for whatever aid you will 
give to this pressing matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CaRL LANDERHOLM, 
Secretary of the Society. 





Improved Weather Bureau Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by Charles F. Brooks, Milton, Mass., 
to the editor of the New York Times, 


April 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the RecorpD, as follows: 

To IMPROVE FORECASTING—NEED FOR FUNDS TO 
EXPAND WEATHER BUREAU PROGRAM Ex- 
PLAINED 
(Eprror’s NOTE.—The writer of the follow- 

ing letter is professor of meteorology and di- 

rector of the Blue Hill Meteorological Ob- 

servatory of Harvard University.) 

To the Eprror oF THE New YorK TIMES: 

I am pleased that your editorial of March 
21 places blame for the insufficient warning 
of the heavy snow of the 18th and 19th not 
on the forecaster but on the lack of constant 
upper air reports and on inadequate knowl- 
edge as to how to interpret them. 

As the low pressure area which developed 
this snowstorm approached the coast from 
the West there were no upper air reports at 
all from the Atlantic west of a line from 
Nova Scotia to Bermuda. The forecaster, 
therefore, had no knowledge of upper air 
currents offshore which were to change the 
easterly movement of the low into a north- 
easterly one. Upper air data every 6 hours 
from a weather ship at Station Hotel, about 
half way between New York and Bermuda 
(abandoned, after 12 years, for reasons of 
economy in June 1954) might well have given 
the cue. 

As for surface observations, from this 
oceanic area of some 250,000 square miles, an 
area about equal to that of the Middle and 
North Atlantic States, there were only 2 
ship reports at 5:30 a. m. March 17, 5 at 
9:30 p. m., and 4 each at 5:30 and 11:30 a. m. 
March 18. None of these was from the same 
place twice. 


ADDITIONAL MARINE REPORTS 


The Weather Bureau recognizes the defi- 
ciency of marine reports and is using some 
of this year’s considerably increased appro- 
priation (made in part for the purpose) to 
produce more. In the western Atlantic 2 
radiosonde and surface observation stations 
have been established on merchant vessels 
plying between Baltimore and San Juan, 
P. R., also 2 in the Gulf of Mexico and 1 in 
the Pacific. More are planned, including 
wind-aloft stations. Weather reconnaissance 
flights have been doubled. 

As I see it, station “Hotel” should also 
be reoccupied. No less-expensive substitute 
has yet been found for providing the frequent 
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and complete surface and upper-air data 
that this station used to present from this 
stormy area. These reports were very help- 
ful in the forecasting for the adjacent re- 
gion, which has the greatest concentration 
of population, property, industry, and com- 
merce in the United States. 

While the more reports over an area the 
better, there is additional value in reports 
from the same spot. The trends can be ob- 
served—trends that ay mean changes in 
storm tracks, speeds, and intensities. The 
station is always there (unless a hurricane 
is right on top of it), which is not true of 
merchant vessel stations. Such ships give 
hurricanes a wide berth. 

We should make sure that Congress votes 
at least the budget asked for 1956-57. This 
provides $30,804,600 for general weather serv- 
ices, $2,952,000 for research, $1,745,400 for 
administration, and a special $2,500,000 for 
meteorological facilities. 

The regular budget is virtually the same 
as this year’s, except for an increase of 
$1,350,000 for research. This is much needed 
for gaining a better knowledge of meteor- 
ology, and thereby improved forecasts. The 
special budget is to augment the $7,500,000 
voted last year ($10 million had been re- 
quested), mainly for refurbishing and ex- 
tending the network of upper-air and radar 
stations, to be spent over a 4-year period. 


AUGMENTED BUDGET 


Nevertheless, what may be possible under 
the present appropriations and the budget 
for the coming year is quite inadequate, in 
my opinion. There was a considerable dis- 
cussion about this at a “town meeting” of 
meteorologists held by the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau in New York 2 months ago. 
All present seemed to agree on the desirabil- 
ity of greatly increased marine reports, but 
some considered the cost, especially of restor- 
ing station “Hotel” ($2 million or $3 million 
a year), prohibitive. 

But is it really prohibitive to spend a 
few million dollars more for a probably sig- 
nificant improvement in storm forecasting? 
Is 1 cent per inhabitant of the United States 
($1,650,000) prohibitive, or 2 cents ($%3,300,- 
000), or 5 cents ($8,250,000)[ The total reg- 
ular Weather Bureau budget is only 20 cerits 
per person, 

CHARLES F. Brooks. 

MILTON, Mass., March 31, 1956. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Leslie Gould which appeared in the New 
York Journal-American of Monday, 
April 23, 1956: 

UNITED STATES SHOULD FOLLOW BRITAIN ON 
AIDING SELF-EMPLOYED 
(By Leslie Gould) 

The British have just taken a significant 
step toward ending the discrimination 
against the self-employed for their old age. 

The move, included in the new British 
budget, is important for its possible effect 
on similar efforts in this country to end this 
discrimination. 

There are more than 10 million self-em- 
ployed in the United States. These include 
farmers, doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
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brokers, engineers, salesmen and funeral 
directors. 

Under present tax laws they are denied a 
tax credit or deduction for contributions to 
specified private pension funds. 

There is a bill before the House—it passed 
the Ways and Means Committee by a 16 to 8 
vote last year—to accord the self-employed 
the same treatment as now granted em- 
ployees. Employees include officers of a cor- 
poration. Also employees of a partnership— 
such as a law or accounting firm or of any 
professional person. But the partners in 
such a firm or individual professional people 


“and the farmers and salesmen are now de- 


nied this treatment. 
PRESENT LAW UNFAIR 


This is unfair. It is discrimination never 
intended under the Constitution But to 
date, the matter has been kicked around in 
Congress, getting nowhere until this present 
House bill. 

One of the troubles is that no administra- 
tion has sponsored this needed change. That 
includes the present Eisenhower one. The 
British development may help change that 
hands-off stand. Also, it looks like the 
Treasury will wind up the current year with 
a surplus, maybe as much as $2 billion—so 
the Treasury no longer has its pat argument 
of being against it for its effect on the 
budget. Regardless of its effect on the 
budget, the present tax law is discriminatory 
and it should be changed. 

The British Government’s proposals go far 
beyond the relief provided in the present 
House bill. The same tax break as granted 
corporation workers is to be accorded the 
British self-employed. Cost of annuities 
would be deductible, thus reducing the tax- 
able net income. 

RELIEF EXTENDED 


This relief is to be extended by Britain to 
employees not now covered by their em- 
ployer, whether the employer is a corporation 
or not. 

This is part of the just announced British 
anti-inflation program. It is designed to 
encourage saving, which is what contribu- 
tions to a pension plan are. 

Under present American tax laws, the self- 
employed can only provide for his old age 
out of net income—that is after the high 
income taxes. And the taxes are high no 
matter what the bracket. 

The proposal is so fair and equitable, that 
it is amazing that there should be any delays 
in providing this relief. It is in keeping 
with the basic American philosophy of pri- 
vate endeavor. 


RN 


Miss Jane Todd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently announced the 
creation of a council on the aging, en- 
trusted with the task of inquiring into 
problems pecular to our older people. 
This organization is particularly charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that the 
Federal Government keeps its programs 
and policies attuned to the marked rise 
in the number of older people in. the 
United States. 

Partially as a result of the establish- 
ment of this council, long overdue recog- 
nition has been accorded Miss Jane Todd. 
Miss Todd has for years been an advo- 
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cate of greater attention to the needs 
of women and older people. She has 
Ted a busy and fruitful life, highlighted 
by numerous contributions to the Re- 
publican Party, serving as deputy com- 
missioner of the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce, and in her pres- 
ent role as consultant to the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor and member of the Depart- 
ment’s Committee for Older Women. 
The nature of her work and the way she 
goes about it are typical of Jane Todd's 
kindliness and selfiessness. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of April 30, which de- 
scribes Miss Todd and her work: 


OLDER WoRKERS HAVE MucH To CONTRIBUTE— 
JANE TODD, LABOR DEPARTMENT CONSULTANT, 
TELLS THEM How 


(By Jessie Ash Arndt) 


Assets outweigh drawbacks in the employ- 
ment of the older woman worker, says Miss 
Jane Todd, consultant to the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor and a member of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Committee for the Older Woman. 
The reason for such a committee is that 12 
million of the 20 million women workers in 
the country are at least 35 years of age and 
of these 4 million in the 1955 labor force 
were from 35 to 54. 

Miss Todd, who initiated New York State’s 
small business program for women as 
deputy commissioner of the department of 
commerce under Governor Dewey following 
World War II, is now translating the success- 
ful business clinics she held in New York 
State into a Federal project for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

THINGS TO LEARN 


Older women who are seeking jobs often 
have things to learn, Miss Todd pointed out. 
Sometimes they need a refresher course in 
the field in which they have worked in pre- 
vious years or a training course in some other 
field before they apply for a job. But one 
important requirement is that they delay 
their application until they have equipped 


*themselves to fill a given job whether part 


or full time. 

Too often, the older woman may want work 
of some kind but fails to,get it. First, be- 
cause she is in need of some brushing up of 
skills; second, because she asks for work 
without a clear idea of what she is fitted to 
do; and third—or should this have been 
first?—-because she does not give attention 
to her appearance when she makes applica- 
tion. 

These details will be discussed at an all- 
day earning opportunities forum in Boston 
May 10 at the Community Service Center, to 
which women job seekers listed with the 
State employment service will ‘be invited. 
Miss Todd has been in Boston 3 times within 
the past few weeks for meetings with a plan- 
ning committee composed of civic leaders, 
representatives of labor groups, and indus- 
trial leaders. Miss Pauline Mandigo, also a 
consultant to the Women’s Bureau, has as- 


sisted her. 
BOSTON FORUM 


There will be discussion of job oppor- 
tunities and job requirements at the May 10 
forum from 10 to 12 a. m., and 1:30 to 3:30 
p. m., with a period for personal interviews 
following each session. ° 

“It is only fair that those who are familiar 
with the technique of employment and train- 
ing share their knowledge with those who 
are preparing to secure gainful employment 
for the first time, and with those who need 
job training,” said Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, 
Assistant to the Secrtary of Labor for 
Women’s Affairs, in a message of apprecia- 
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tion to the citizens of Massachusetts plan- 
ning the Earning Opportunities Forum. 

The whole purpose of the program is to 
bring jobs and much-needed workers to- 
gether, and to open doors which have been 
closed to the older women in the labor 
market. 

Miss Todd has been consultant with the 
Women’s Bureau—which Mrs. Leopold 
heads—for the past year and has already 
conducted a pilot project in Baltimore. 
There a public forum for job seekers was 
held the end of January with almost 300 
registered, many of whom wanted part-time 
work. 

Dean M. Marie Mount of the University 
of Maryland, who served as chairman of the 
Maryland committee which sponsored the 
sessions in Baltimore, has kept her commit- 
tee together as a clearinghouse for applica- 
tions and information. Often older women 
do not know where to get job information, 
Miss Todd stated. 

The Baltimore YWCA is so much interested 
in the project that it is conducting a survey 
as to women wanting jobs and the job oppor- 
tunities available in that area. 

Dr. Francis M. Froelicher, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Baltimore, in charge 
of adult education, has set up evening train- 
ing courses which will be given in the public 
schools as part of the program. Twenty- 
three enrolled in the initial one offering 
training for office skills. 

This program, Miss Todd explained in an 
interview when she was in Boston preparing 
for the meeting planned here, has the two- 
fold purpose of opening greater opportunities 
for older women and helping to meet the 
shortage of teachers, nurses, stenographers, 
and other office workers. The Boston forum 
will serve as a pilot project for the New 
England States. ._The next program will be 
instituted in New Jersey. 

It is in line with President Eisenhower's 
recently announced plan calling for designa- 
tion of a representative from each of a dozen 
Government agencies to form a council on the 
aging, charged with seeing that.Government 
pregrams and policies keep pace with the 
needs presented by the marked rise in the 
number of older people in the population of 
the United States. 


NO MORE ABSENCES 


Statistics show that the older woman is not 
slow nor is she more. frequently absent than 
the younger worker, said Miss Todd. On 
the contrary, she has proved to be steadier, 
more reliable, and to have a better attend- 
ance record than her younger colleague. 

The older employed woman is neither con- 
cerned with dates and parties after work, 
nor young children at home. She is settled, 
and stable, and usually devotes herself to 
her job with genuine interest. 

Often she prefers part-time to full-time 
work and one of the problems is to help em- 
ployers see the advantage of making use of 
her for the number of hours she can give to 
a job. On the other fJland, Miss Todd re- 
marked, the woman who wants part-time 
employment must make adjustments in 
home duties to fit the employer’s needs and 
not expect him to turn his shop or office 
upside down,so she can run her home or 
her usual schedule. 

IN SMALL BUSINESSES 


Miss Todd plans to devote some time at 
the Boston forum to discussion of small- 
business enterprises which women can set 
up in their homes, marketing products which 
they make themselves. Women who have 
made a success of such endeavors will be on 
the program. 

There is a warm kindliness about Jane 
Todd which finds practical expression in the 
program she is now carrying on. Her own 
hair is a little gray, her cheeks are ruddy— 
perhaps from gardening at her home in 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson—and she is full 
of encouragement for those who need ideas 
and direction in earning extra dollars. 
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She got into public life by working in the 
Republican Party as a volunteer after women 
won suffrage in 1920. Her first political office 
was as vice chairman of the Republican Com- 
mittee for the town of Greenburgh the first 
time any woman living in Tarrytown had 
held such an office. 

Then, in 1937, she became New York State’s 
first woman vice chairman of the Republican 
Party. She has served ever since and has 
also served 10 years as a member of the State 
legislature. 

When she got out of the State assembly in 
1944, she decided to retire from public life. 
But at the end of World War II, Governor 
Dewey was concerned about the women com- 
ing out of the service and their being able 
to get civilian jobs. Miss Todd was called 
to the State department of commerce to help 
them in the readjustment. However, the 
women veterans were so well trained they 
had no trouble getting jobs, she, said, so at- 
tention was turned to older womear and the 
small-business program. 

ON NATIONAL SCALE 


Now, under Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell and Mrs. Leopold—who is the first 
woman to serve as assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor—recognition is being given to the 
need on a national scale, and Miss Todd is 
in the midst of the new program. 

When she is not busy in this or in work 
for the party, she is glad to be at home in 
the four-room colonial house she built after 
she and her brother sold the family home 
which her grandfather had established in 
Tarrytown. There she cooks delicious meals 
for weekend guests and delights in digging in 
her garden. 

Someday she may retire to her home, her 
garden, her cookstove, and view of the Hud- 
son, but that time is not yet. There are still 
too many people who need the kind of help 
she can give, so her job is cut out for her and 
she’s one of those steady, reliable workers 
who like to stick to it till it’s done. 





Fifty Years of Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon is blessed with the greatest for- 
ests in the United States. The State’s 
greatest industry, Mr. President, is the 
billion-dollar lumber industry. This in- 
dustry, begun in Oregon 120 years ago, 
nearly 20 years before Oregon became 
a State. . 

It was very natural under such cir- 
cumstances that Oregon State College 
would become famed for the teaching of 
forestry. In the April 1956 issue of the 
Oregon Stater, the official organ of the 
Oregon State College Alumni Associa- 
tion, there appears a splendid account of 
the development of the School of For- 
estry under the title of “Fifty Years of 
Forestry.” Dean W. F. McCulloch, Do- 
nald W. Pitts, and Henry Clepper, the 
executive secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Foresters, contributed to this 
able account. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Frrry YEARS oF FoRESTRY 

(It has been 50 years since the first 4-year 
course in forestry was established at Oregon 
State. Prior to 1906 the forestry courses were 
taught along with botany and horticulture. 
In this half-century of OSC forestry, bache- 
lor’s degrees were granted to 1367 and 93 
foresters have been awarded advanced de- 
grees. The college’s forestry alumni are 
working in nearly every State in the Nation 
and in many foreign countries. The School 
of Forestry has tradition, excellent faculty 
and students, and a world-wide reputation. 
The following articles will show you how the 
School of Forestry got that way). 


AIMS OF FORESTRY SCHOOL 
(By Dean W. F. McCulloch) 


The first forestry at Oregon State was 
taught as part of a botany course by Moses 
Craig in 1892. A forestry course as such was 
given in 1896, and in 1904 the department 
of botany and forestry was established. In 
1906, forestry became a degree-granting de- 
partment on its own. This was a little opti- 
mistic since the entire staff consisted of one 
man, Edward Lake. In January 1910, the 
first professional forester joined the Oregon 
State staff in the person of George W. Peavy, 
later to be dean of forestry and president of 
the college. At this time, the professional 
flavor of the school was so soundly estab- 
lished that it still persists. 

George Peavy was a dynamic individual, 
full of fire, with a great zeal for forestry and 
a great interest in foresters. In the days of 
small enrollments, he knew each student 
thoroughly, regarded him as a _ personal 
friend. “My boys” he called them. The 
friendship with “his boys” endured through- 
out George Peavy’s life. 

This fine relationship between school ad- 
ministrator and students naturally spread to 
other staff men as new instructors were en- 
gaged. Through the years a high degree of 
understanding developed. Schoo! affairs, in- 
structional as well as extracurricular, be- 
came cooperative ventures between students 
and staff. 

This program worked well for forestry, for 
the graduates, and for the college. Leaders 
in forestry today look back on their forma- 
tive years and ascribe much of their success 
to George Peavy’s emphasis on the develop- 
ment of men and to the friendly way in 
which he did it. The worth of graduates de- 
termines the worth of a school program. 
Since the Peavy formula has worked so well, 
there seems no need to change it. The aim 
of the school today is the development of 
men, citizens, and foresters, in that order. 
In keeping with the best traditions of the 
school, the friendly relationships of the 
early years are maintained. Students and 
staff are on a first-name basis; students par- 
ticipate in school programs such as orienta- 
tion of new men; staff members participate 
in forest club activities; and a fernhopper 
forum comprised of student leaders and staff 
advisers coordinates the interest of both. 

To achieve the aims of the school an in- 
tensive personal program is carried on in- 
cluding a yearly followup of graduates for 
5 years after graduation. Staff members 
are active professionally not only for their 
own development, but to maintain contacts 
which will aid in the career development of 
students. The school’s standard of perform- 
ance is clearly stated to each new man: “The 
school expects every man in every class 
every day with every lesson prepared—and 
with the right attitude toward the profes- 
sion and his fellow man.” Those who can- 
not or will not meet this standard are ad- 
vised to leave promptly, because anything 
less than this will not enable them to be- 
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come foresters. The basic purpose of the 
combined academic and personnel program 
is to better forestry by developing better 
foresters. 

THE M’DONALD FOREST STORY 


(By Donald W. Pitts) 


North of Corvallis about 6 miles and 
just west of Highway 99-W lies the McDonald 
Forest. It is an essential part of the school 
of forestry. Generations of fernhoppers 
have studied and played here. 

The McDonald Forest contains 6,761 acres. 
All types of wildland cover are found on the 
forest but the area is largely second 
growth Douglar fir. Experimental plots, 
the dean’s cabin, the forestry club cabin, 
and recreational areas are found within its 
borders. 

The forest is not used by foresters alone. 
The Sulphur Springs area has fireplaces and 
tables. It is used by the public and campus- 
living groups for picnics. 

The first steps toward acquiring the for- 
est were taken in 1923 when Dean George 
W. Peavy sponsored an arboretum commit- 
tee to raise funds for purchase of land for 
a school of forestry arboretum. In 1925, 
the first land was purchased. Through the 
years, land has been added by purchase and 
donations to bring the forest to its present 
size. 

The forest is named in honor of Mrs. Mary 
J. L. McDonald, the principal donor. She 
was born in 1850 in Illinois. She came to 
California im 1855. Her husband was a 
wealthy mining engineer and lumberman 
from San Francisco. Mrs. McDonald died in 
1936. She felt the moneyed people of Ore- 
gon had neglected the State college. She 
wanted to help a school that taught the 
practical courses of everyday living, rather 
than the fine arts. By her contributions 
she hoped to influence others to donate to 
Oregon State. 

Mrs. McDonald first met Dean Peavy about 
1929 when he was called in as a forest con- 
sultant on McDonald lands in California. 
She determined to help him realize his dream 
of making Oregon State School of Forestry 
second to none. In 1930 she made her first 
donation of $3,000.‘ The donations made 
while she was alive and the provisions of her 
will account for 5,075 acres, or 75 percent of 
the present forest areas. To honor her, the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education offi- 
cially designated the area the McDonald for- 
est in 1932. She also contributed many rare 
books and furnished the McDonald rare book 
room in the college library. 

The forest is used today as a training 
ground to give students practical experience 
in surveying, cruising, and other forestry 
subjects. Because the forest area is so close, 
the forestry school does not need a summer 
camp to give students field training, as is 
done at many other forestry schools. OSC 
foresters get their field training in the forest 
during the regular school year. 

In addition to McDonald forest, the school 
of forestry owns several other tracts of land. 
They are the Peavy arboretum, 181 acres, 
the Spaulding tract, 160 acres; the Blodgett 
tract, 2,400 acres; and the Adair tract, 4,000 
acres. 

The forest has two cabins, the club cabin 
and the dean's cabin. The dean’s cabin was 
built for Dean Peavy by forestry school alum- 
ni as a place where he could relax from his 
duties. The forestry club cabin is the place 
where foresters hold the club meetings, steak 
fries, and dances. 


HISTORY OF SCHOOL 


1892: First forestry taught in a botany 
course by Moses Craig. 

1894: Hough's Elements of Forestry used as 
a text. 

1896: First forestry course taught in bot- 
any department by Edward R. Lake. 
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1904: Department of botany and forestry 
established. 

1906: Four-year undergraduate and l1-year 
graduate program in forestry established. 

1908: Department of forestry established. 

1910: George W. Peavy appointed.as pro- 
fessor and head of the department of for- 
estry. 

Girst class of forestry graduates: Harold D. 
Gill, Thurman J. Starker, Jack F. Pernot, 
Sinclair A. Wilson. 

1913: School of forestry established with 
Peavy as dean; department of logging engi- 
neering established in the school. 

1917: Forestry building constructed. 

1920: Annual cruise founded, 

1921: Graduate work in forestry author- 
ized; Master of Science, Master of Forestry, 
and Forest Engineer degrees. 

Forest land acquisition program inaugu- 
rated. Peavy aboretum and Spaulding tract 
acquired. 

1925: First forestry club cabin built on 
McDonald Forest. 

1927: Third major field of study, lumber 
manufacture, introduced; later changed to 
wood products. 

1934: Dean Peavy appointed president of 
Oregon State College. 

1935: Dean’s cabin presented to G. W. 
Peavy by old graduates. 

1936: Minor fields of study in forestry in- 
troduced: Forest recreation, fish and game 
management, grazing management, soil 
conservation, forest pathology, forest ento- 
mology, science, pulp and paper, and busi- 
ness administration. 

1940: Dr. G. W. Peavy appointed dean 
emeritus and president emeritus. Professor 
E. G. Mason appointed acting dean. 

1941: Oregon Forest Products Laboratory 
created in cooperation with the school of 
forestry. 

1942: Paul M. Dunn appointed dean. 

1946: Student personnel program adopted 
with staff man as head counselor. 

1947: Three major curricula revised and 
names changed: Logging engineering to for- 
est engineering; technical forestry to forest 
management; wood products to forest prod- 
ucts. 

1948: Forest manager for the school’s for- 
est properties appointed. 

Short courses in cooperation with indus- 
try and public agencies introduced. 

1950: Present forestry club cabin con- 
structed. 

1954: Forest experiment station estab- 
lished. 

1955: W. F. McCulloch appointed dean. 

1956: Fiftieth anniversary of 4-year pro- 
gram. 

FORESTRY EDUCATION 
(By Henry Clepper, executive secretary, 

Society of American Foresters, Washing- 

ton, D. C.) 

Technical training in forestry had been 
offered at certain European universities for 
more than a hundred years before’the estab- 
lishment of the first American school of 
forestry. Lectures on forestry and tree cul- 
ture however were given in at least 22 land- 
grant colleges in the United States during 
the last quarter of the 19th century. This 
instruction was not professional in char- 
acter; it was mainly for students of agri- 
culture. 

Generally, the lectures were given by 
teachers of botany and horticulture, and 
emphasized tree planting, farm woodlot man- 
agement, and the influence of forests on 
climate and streamflow. The availability of 
such lectures, however, indicated a growing 
interest in forestry education; still, no body 
of courses was Offered anywhere in America 
to prepare workers for careers in forestry. 


But the advent of professional training 
was not far distant. In 1898 forestry in- 
struction began at Cornell University, the 
first institution of collegiate rank to develop 
a forestry curriculum, and at the Biltmore 
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Forest School in North Carolina, which of- 
fered a 1-year course in applied forestry. 
Both schools were subsequently discontinued. 


Yale oldest 


Yale University set up a full forestry cur- 
riculum in 1900, and now enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having the oldest forestry school 
in continuous operation in the Western 
Hemisphere. Other colleges and univer- 
sities followed rapidly. 

In 1903 the University of Michigan and 
Michigan State University established for- 
estry curriculums, as did the Pennsylvania 
State Forest Academy at Mont Alto, the 
University of Maine, and the University of 

innesota. 

In 1904’ three additional institutions set 
up courses: Iowa State College, Harvard 
University, and the University of Nebraska, 
which offered forestry instruction in connec- 
tion with horticulture, then later dropped 
the work. In 1905 Colorado College started 
a course, but discontinued it in 1934. 

In 1906 Oregon State College and the 
University of Georgia began training in 
forestry, but the latter institution was not 
very active during its first two decades. 

In 1907 professional instruction began at 
Penn State, the University of Washington, 
and Washington State College. In 1909 the 
University of Idaho set up its forestry work. 


Work increasing 


In short, up to the period of the First 
World War, 24 schools had been established 
in the United States, and 20 were still in 
operation: Most were in land-grant colleges 
and offered a 4-year undergraduate curricu- 
lum. Yale had the only wholly graduate 
school. Manifestly, increasing employment 
opportunities in Federal and State forestry 
work and the attraction to young men of 
forestry as a career, were creating demands 
for professional education that the colleges 
and universities were not reluctant to fulfill. 

Althoygh the first two American schools 
(Cornell and Biltmore) were headed by Ger- 
man foresters, professional forestry educa- 
tion in the United States was characterized 
from the start by a typically fresh and inde- 
pendent outlook. With the primary aim of 
training men for the practice of a profession 
just coming into existence, the early schools 
were quite different in certain aspects from 
their European prototypes. The entire con- 
servation movement, including education, 
was influenced by the crusading zeal of Gif- 
ford Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt. An 
essential purpose was to reverse the trend of 
forest destruction and bring about the man- 
agement of many million acres of publicly 
owned woodland that had been acquired and 
was being acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. Forest educators en- 
tered into this program with fervor and seri- 
ous intent. 

Accordingly, during the early decades of 
professional education there was a marked 
shift in emphasis from subjects originally 
adapted from European training to those that 
better served American needs. A major in- 
fluence on all schools was the character of 
the examinations given by the United States 
Civil Service Commission to recruit junior 
foresters for positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Forestry education, from a virile seed 
of indigenous origin, was growing into a 
lusty tree typically American in root, stem, 
and branch. 

Study made 


With the creation of so many new schools 
so fast, some leadeys in the profession be- 
came apprehensive‘about the maintenance 
of professional standards. During the 1920’s 
several prominent educators proposed that 
a study be made of “the education of men 
preparing for the profession of forestry.” 

This study was made possible by a financial 
grant to the Society of American Foresters 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
It resulted in the book Forest Education by 
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Graves and Guise, published in 1932 by the 
Yale University Press. 

Using this study as a foundation, the 
council of the society next authorized an 
examination of each school to determine the 
minimum standards of training essential to 
qualify graduates for membership in the 
society in the junior professional grade. 
This examination, started in 1933, resulted 
in a list of 14 approved schools. Six addi- 
tional schools were declared eligible for ap- 
proval provided certain standards were met. 
Thus the principle of accrediting was first 
applied to professional forestry education in 
America. 

Accrediting has continued as a permanent 
activity of the Society of American Foresters. 
The work is carried on by the Committee for 
the Advancement of Forestry Education. 
In order to simplify accrediting procedures 
and reduce the cost to and workload of the 
institutions evaluated, the Society, along 
with other professional organizations, now 
undertakes its accrediting activities coopera- 
tively with several regional associations of 
colleges and universities. 


Thirty-siz schools 


As of December 1955, 36 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States offer instruc- 
tion in forestry at the professional level. 
Two of these—Duke and Yale Universities— 
offer graduate degrees only. Of the 36 insti- 
tutions, 26 are accredited by the Society of 
American Foresters. The remaining 10 have 
not yet met the standards for accrediting. 

Since the first forestry degree was awarded 
in 1900, the schools have granted (through 
1955) approximately 23,400 bachelor’s de- 
grees, and 4,300 master’s degrees. Probably 
$0 percent of the degrees were in general 
forestry, the remaining 10 percent in such 
fields as wood technology, range manage- 
ment, wildlife management, forest recrea- 
tion, and general conservation. The exact 
number of doctor’s degrees awarded during 
the past half-century is not known; such 
statistics as are available indicate a total of 
about 400. 

Perhaps the most serious threat to the 
establishment and maintenance of high edu- 
cational standards in forestry is the constant 
possibility of new schools inadequately fi- 
nanced and inadequately staffed. Since 
World War II certain college presidents, in- 
cluding presidents of teachers colleges, have 
proposed establishing curriculum in forestry 
with little or no conception of what such 
curriculums on the professional level involve 
in cost, manpower, and facilities, 


SUFFICIENT CAPACITY 


Because of this possibility; and in some 
cases actual proliferation of weak forestry 
curriculums, the Society of American For- 
esters flatly recommends against the estab- 
lishment of new schools for professional 
training in forestry unless adequately fi- 
nanced, staffed and housed from the start, 
In any case, the existing schools have suffi- 
cient capacity to supply the demand for pro- 
fessional foresters, which currently totals 
about a thousand each year. 

In truth, the major; problem in forestry 
education—a problem that appears to be gen- 
eral in education for the professions—is how 


“to strengthen the weak institutions. For- 


estry cannot advance on a progressive edu- 
cational front with one-quarter of the pro- 
fessional schools unable to meet the stand- 
ards of accreditation, standards which in the 
opinion of many forestry educators are al- 
ready too low. 

Now, what of the future? Forestry educa- 
tion, like other aspects of the profession, is 
peculiarly influenced by nature, the outdoors, 
and living things. Because it is dynamic, it 
has been subject to continuous development 
and study. Expanding employment since the 
end of World War II constitutes a promise 
of continued educational growth. To be 
sure, changes in the character of forestry 
education are inevitable. But reviewing its 
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history up to this point, we have every rea- 
son to assume that most of the schools will 
continue to meet the greater demands of 
technical practice and broadening employ- 
ment in the years ahead. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


_ The dominant characteristic of. the school 
of forestry throughout the 50 years of its 
existence has been its ability to impart a 
lasting morale in its students—-a zeal for 
work, a spirit for service, a hope for a broad 
acceptance of sound conservation ideas, and 
a confidence in their own ability. To ac- 
complish this through the years has required 
great strength of leadership and the example 
of a devoted staff. 

It may be that such is easier of attain- 
ment in the field of professional forestry than 
in other lines of work. There is something 
about trees that is poetic and to which man’s 
better nature readily responds. At least a 
strong case for that idea can be made from 
even a brief survey of the profession in 
America and Western Europe. However, it 
wasn’t always so and the history of man’s 
wanton disregard of one of nature’s greatest 
gifts is a sad one indeed. It’s only in modern 
times, almost limited to the span of life in 
our school of forestry, that vision has re- 
placed perversion and intelligent use has 
overcome profligate waste. 

One of the miracles of our time is the 
acceleration that has taken place in the con- 
servation and utilization of our forest re- 
sources. This has come about through per- 
sistent application of the scientific approach 
to forest problems. The school of forestry 
has played an important part in this notable 
development. 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
A. L. STranp, President. 





A Tribute to Hon. John Taber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Binghamton, N. Y., Sun on 
Monday published an editorial tribute 
to our good friend and colleague, JOHN 
TaBER. I am sure that all of us echo 
the sentiments expressed in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the editorial which 
reads: 


We add our warm congratulations to the 
deluge of messages he received on this 76th 
birthday, with the earnest hope that he will 
have many more such good birthdays, and 
many more years of such immensely useful 
public service to his fine neighbors and to 
America. 


The editorial follows: 
THIRTY-FOUR YEARS IN CONGRESS 


The enthusiastic crowd of prominent men 
and women who gathered in Ithaca Satur- 
day, and the distinguished personages who 
sent warm congratulatory messages to pay 
tribute to Congressman JOHN TaBER on his 
76th birthday, and his 34 years of outstand- 
ing public service in the Congress of the 
United States, did not merely applaud an 
able and brilliant man. They also applauded 
our political system and reaffirmed the often 
forgotten fact that an honest and coura- 
geous public official, once he gains the con- 
fidence and respect of the people, can be 
forthright and independent-minded and still 
be reelected to public office. To the pussy- 
footers, the policy-players, the timid, the 
expediency-minded, the doubletalking of- 
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fice-holders, JoHN Taber is a towering and 
irrefutable rebuke. 

For 34 long years in Congress he has lived, 
worked, and won reelections by his very 
simple philosophy that a proposed step in 
public business is either right or wrong— 
it is either good for the public or not good. 
And if it is right and good, to fight vigor- 
ously for it; if it is wrong and not good, to 
fight just as vigorously against it. In his 
long years of service on the House Appro- 
priations Committee, he has become a ver- 
itable human encyclopedia on Government 
operations. He knows just what should be 
good housekeeping in every Federal bureau 
and agency as well as a housewife knows the 
rooms of her own house. 

His name has become a legend in every 
nook and corner of Federal Government—an 
emergency brake on any bureaucrat who 
might seek to spend recklessly, foolishly, or 
needlessly. They not only fear his sincere 
devotion to public economy but also his un- 
canny budget knowledge and accurate in- 
formation. As a powerful and active force 
for good government, JOHN TaBER has become 
a national, and highly valuable, public insti- 
tution. He has saved the taxpayers count- 
less millions in public funds. He has worked 
intensely, faithfully, modestly, never seek- 
ing the headlines or public praise. 


Inevitably he has made enemies among the 
forces of special privilege, selfish interests, 
and various pressure groups. But the citi- 
zens of the Nation and the voters of his own 
congressional district know JoHN TaBER well, 
and they hold a wholesome respect for his 
rugged integrity, and the sincere honesty of 
his forthright opinions. His whole public 
career is a forceful refutation of that glib, 
unwarranted wisecrack heard too often, that 
in our America a politician cannot be 
trusted. For JoHN Taser, the most unpolit- 
ical chairman the House Appropriations 
Committee ever had, one of the most un- 
reachable powers in Congress, a dedicated 
enemy of any form of political corruption, 
the man whom no one would dare approach 
with an offcolor proposition, is himself a 
high-quality product of our political party 
system. 


He started in politics as a Republican 
county committeemen, became the county 
chairman and served in that capacity for 
many years, always scrupulously following 
the simple rule that honesty is the best pol- 
icy, good government the best politics, truth 
and frankness the best practice. 


JOHN TABER has earnestly and unselfishly 
made public service his life work, and he has 
indeed made a tremendous success of it. 
The whole country, along with his congres- 
sional district, can well be mighty proud 
of Congressman TABER. 


And we add our warm congratulations to 
the deluge of messages he received on his 
76th birthday, with the earnest hope that he 
will have many more such good birthdays, 
and many more years of such immensely use- 
ful public service to his fine neighbors and 
to America. 





Problems of a Small Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD at this time a sample of a 
letter which is self-explanatory and 
which I am receiving hundreds of from 
my district. 
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This gives you some idea of how Mr. 
Benson is helping the little farmers. 
MansurRa, La., May 5, 1956. 
Hon. Georce S. Lone, 
House of Representatives, 

i ¥ Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: As I have done 
and tried everything I can to get a few acres 
of cotton to plant has failed, what I cannot 
understand is how will my family of 4 de- 
pendents live and survive on 1% acres of 
allotted cotton to plant on the land I am 
cultivating. Being a farmer all my life and 
this year allowing me to plant only 1'4 acres 
of cotton. I know it could be worked out 
better than that, but the committees out 
here have failed to help me out. Why is it so 
unjustly divided? I know in my own heart 
they could have helped me out, but have 
failed to do so. 

This is my reason for writing you, so please 
with God’s words, try to help me out, as this 
is the only cash income from crops I get, and 
I know with that very small amount of 
cotton to plant I cannot survive. Please tell 
me what to do to get more, and please help 
me out. 

I thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
SaM LABORDE. 





The American Legion “Get Out the Vote” 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when we hear so much partisan 
political talk from all sides, it is reassur- 
ing to hear an occasional voice raised 
to urge the American people simply to 
make use of their right to vote. 

A fine address along these lines was 
recently delivered by National Com- 
mander J. Addington Wagner of the 
American Legion. In it he emphasizes 
the Legion’s excellent 1956 slogan: “‘Vote 
as you please, but please vote.” Com- 
mander Wagner’s speech was broadcast 
over the facilities of the American 
Broadcasting Co. and reprinted in the 
April 19 issue of the National Tribune. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this keynote of the Legion’s most 
worthy “Get Out the Vote” campaign: 

“For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together.” 

So reads the opening sentence of the 
American Legion’s constitutional preamble. 
That we may worship God according to our 
respective beliefs, it is necessary that we 
remain a free country. It is for this and 
our many other freedoms that Legionnaires 
have fought in three wars. 

FREEDOM THREATENED AGAIN 

Now, once again that freedom is threat- 
ened by the forces of a godless Communist 
conspiracy. This is truly the crisis of our 
time—not a political or economic crisis, I 
submit, but one that is moral. This great- 
est of all struggles is a contest between our 
hard-earned Judean-Christian civilization 
and Soviet materialism and barbarism. 

In our country, the individual is infinitely 


important. To the Kremlin, the individual 
is but a number—just a number to use in 


the building of a soulless, atheistic society. 
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It seems most fitting that in this election 
year our attention be directed to one of our 
most cherished and prized freedoms, the 
freedom of the ballot. , 

This coming November 6 we will be able 
to cast that ballot and it will be in secret, 
with no hammer and sickle to coerce us. 

Of all American special days, that day will 
have the least fanfare. Yet, of all it should 
have the deepest and closest meanihg to 
every adult American. Let us not be de- 
ceived by the casualness of that day, for it 
may be the most important day of our gen- 
eration. 

The continuing apathy of a shockingly 
large segment of the American public to avail 
themselves of their vote is indeed to be de- 
plored. Just imagine how those poor, hap- 
less creatures behind the Iron Curtain would 
appreciate that freedom of choice in their 
government. 


PRIVILEGE OF TWO BALLOTS 


Actually, we Americans are allowed the 
privilege of two ballots. Besides the vote we 
may cast for a candidate for any office, each 
citizen has another vote which he cannot 
help but cast. His other vote is the fact that 
he did or did not vote. It is often the most 
important possession of the individual. 
When election day is over, each of us is in- 
escapably counted among either the voters 
or the nonvoters. 

It is safe to say that most of the nonvoters 
assumed that their failure to vote made no 
difference. Clearly, even if one vote does not 
make much difference in the naming of can- 
didates to office, the only way millions of 
votes can be thrown away is one by one. 

Every year a few more people peek under 
the surface and come up with the funda- 
mental secret of democratic government that 
every politician knows: Nothing encourages 
poor government more than the failure of 
eligible voters to cast their yotes. 

It has been said that a light vote is a loyal 
party vote and compels the party to empha- 
size party interest. A heavy vote is a public 
vote and compels emphasis in the public in- 
terest. It has also been said by the experts 
that rain on election day makes for a light 
vote. The men who signed the Declaration 
of Independence pledged in time of great 
peril, “their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor” to give us our election day. 
How cheaply or how dearly do we hold the 
lives, the fortunes, the honor and the blood 
that bought for us and insured to us election 
day? Will rain or any other obstacle bring a 
light vote this year? Will we again reveai 
to the world the spectacle of nearly 50 million 
eligible Americans ignoring the duty on 
which rests all our claims to an enlightened 
free world? 

This year, perhaps as never before, we are 
striving for a united community effort to 
bring our national vote up to its original 
purposes and tremendous potentialities, to 
the end that our American Government will 
continue to be the envy of all nations, no 
matter which party wins. 

To this end, then, American Legionnaires 
across the Nation will urge you again to 
adopt our slogan: Vote as you please, but 
please vote. 





Vast Load of Responsibilities Is Placed 
on Our Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


- Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
during the short time that I have had 
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the honor of serving in Congress, I have 
often heard various colleagues deplore 
the apparent lack of appreciation which 
the daily press has for the arduous duties 
involved in representing the people of 
our respective districts in the Halls of 
Congress. In many instances I feel that 
this type of remark is well justified. 
However, on Monday, May 7, 1956, there 
appeared in one of the fine dailies of my 
district, the Birmingham News, an edi- 
torial dealing with some of the problems 
with which we Representatives are con- 
tinually confronted. A member of the 
editorial staff of this particular paper 
visited Washington several weeks ago and 
the editorial was written as a result of 
the impressions the writer obtained while 
observing the proceedings in the House of 
Representatives. 

It is indeed rewarding for us in Con- 
gress to realize that we do not go entirely 
unappreciated and it is, therefore, my 
pleasure to include the editorial in the 
ReEcorp under leave to extend my re- 
marks: 

Not many Americans, we suppose, now- 
adays think of Congressmen as having a nice, 
easy time of it, just voting out of infinite 
knowledge and wisdom on whether bills and 
other proposals are good for the country, 
meanwhile drawing good salaries and enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of life in Washington. 

But, relatively speaking, not many citizens 
either, we take it, have a full awareness of 
the tremendous load of responsibilities, the 
enormous demands on their time and efforts, 
confronting our national lawmakers_~ 

One recent visitor in the House, while de- 
bate was proceeding on the President’s veto 
of the farm bill, was impressed anew with 
the complexities involved in consideration 
of such legislation. Here was a subject that 
a competent student might easily spend full 
time exploring without exhausting the sub- 
ject. Yet this was only one of a great 
number of difficult problems before Congress. 

Of course, no Member could possibly mas- 
ter all subjects and questions coming before 
the lawmakers. Under the committee sys- 
tem study and consideration are divided 
among groups whose members may become 
specialists in their particular fields. But 
even these committees are loaded down with 
numerous proposals. 

And though their reports naturally carry 
much weight with other Members, the indi- 
vidual Representative or Senator still faces 
the duty of making up his own mind on the 
basis of as sound a grasp of the issues as 
possible. 

Commerce Clearing House, a national re- 
porting service on tax and business law, in 
a late April release, pointed out that despite 
a backlog of more than 9,000 bills from the 
first session of this 84th Congress, new pro- 
posals were being presented at a brisk pace. 
This session is facing more work than did 
the previous session. 

Comparing the first 15 months of the 83d 
Congress with the same period of the pres- 
ent Congress, Commerce Clearing House re- 
ports that in this session House bills intro- 
duced numbered, respectively, 8679 and 
10,330; Senate bills introduced, 3,235 and 
3,547; House joint resolutions introduced, 
489 and 597; Senate joint resolutions intro- 
duced, 144 and 158; rollcall votes in House 
and Senate, 170 and 224; public bills ap- 
proved by the President, 324 and 460. All 
along the line, it may be seen, proposals 
and action increased. , 

But committee on floor work is not all that 
demands time and effort of Congressmen. 
There are visitors to be seen, public activi- 
ties to participate in, visits home to be 
made—and many other calls upon them. 
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How does a conscientious Congressman get 
through it all? We don’t know. Yet we 
are confident that there are great numbers 
of such Congressmen who devote steadfast 
and valiant endeavors to their jobs. 

Good heart and strength to them. They 
deserve public understanding and apprecia- 
tion. They deserve, too, among themselves 
and on the part of the public more of direct 
and thoughtful effort not to pile up the loads 
of work uselessly or carelessly. 





The Meaning of UNICO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of industrial expansion, increase of 
scientific interest, and proposed voyages 
into the stratosphere, we are prone to 
lose sight of the down-to-earth activities 
daily carried on by the many benevolent 
service groups, whose volunteers aid 
worthy local and national projects rang- 
ing from family aid to the endowment of 
cultural interests. 

In 1922 Dr. Anthony Vastola, an 
American of Italian heritage, gathered 
together 14 fellow citizens from Water- 
bury, Conn., and formed what is known 
today as UNICO National. This organi- 
zation whose membership is now over 
2,500 includes men of business and pro- 
fessional interests in some 50 cities 
throughout the United States, has had 
the singular honor of establishing 6 new 
chapters during the past 5 weeks. The 
name UNICO, based on the Italian word 
meaning unique, derives its form from 
the first letters of unity, neighborliness, 
integrity, charity, and opportunity. 
These five meaningful abstractions are 
the core of the Unican’s creed which 
each member learns and aims to ex- 
emplify. 

Over 1,000 students have studied or 
are now studying on UNICO scholar- 
ships. The Don Gentile scholarship 
fund alone has contributed over $25,000 
to the assistance of worthy students. 
UNICO National is currently engaged in 
a program to raise money for the costly 
medical care of an Italian youngster 
stricken with a rare malady. UNICO is 
also raising money to provide a room in 
the International College of Surgeons. 
Of international interest UNICO is cur- 
rently engaged in its most extensive 
financial participation. I am referring 
to UNICO’s effort to raise generous do- 
nations for the erection of the Pius XII 
Library on the campus of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. ‘There in mid-America will be 
erected a great center of research which 
will house the treasured microfilm col- 
lection of the entire manuscript section 
of the Vatican Library in Rome. The 
completely functional building, the last 
word in modern library science, will in- 
clude the name of UNICO among its 
founders. 

While the national fund-raising cam- 
paigns are in full force, the many local 
philanthropies of the UNICO chapters 
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are still continued. Add to these hun- 
dreds of local projects, the half-million 
dollars raised for Italian relief and the 
generous thousands given to Boys Town 
of Italy, and we realize how completely 
philanthropic this society of Americans 
of Italians extraction has been. 

In order to invite the deserved atten- 
tion of what this growing organization 
is doing, I respectfully request that this 
tribute be recorded in the Recorp of this 
date. 

The current president, under whose 
dynamic leadership the expansion pro- 
gram has made such rapid strides, is 
Alphonse A. Miele, businessman. Presi- 
dent Miele himself represents the ideal 
Unican. and has cast his ideals into ac- 
tion since he was elected to office, August 
1955. 

Requests for UNICO chapters have 
come from dozens of cities in all sections 
of the country. So inspiring has been 
the story of UNICO National that sin- 
cere tributes have been offered by civic 
leaders and church dignitaries in each 
city which is privileged to have a UNICO 


chapter. 





The Importance of the United States 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Mr. W. Lyle Bull before the New York 
chapter, Alumni Association of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps, at the Downtown Athletic Club, 
New York, on Friday, May 4, 1956: 
ApprEss By W. LYLE BULL BEFORE THE NEW 

YorK CHAPTER, ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 

UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE CADET 

Corps, AT THE DOWNTOWN ATHLETIC CLUB, 

New York, May 4, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the New York Chapter of the 
Alumni Association of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, by your invitation 
to address you this evening, on this happy 
occasion, I feel that you have honored me 
beyond my merits. A simple thank you 
seems hardly adequate; yet, there are no 
other words that express more deeply the sin- 
cerity of my appreciation. 

Your testimonial to the distinguished leg- 
islators who carried the fight so successfully 
to bring about the statutory recognition of 
Kings Point as a permanent Federal Acad- 
emy is, indeed, most appropriate. At best, 
however, this tribute is relatively small rec- 
ompense for the many months of work and 
effort they devoted to the cause held dear by 
most of us in this room. 

I wonder, frequently, whether the average 
citizen has even a vague conception of the 
demands made upon the time of our Senators 
and congressional representatives. In gen- 
eral, they seem to be considered as capable 
of being all things to all men and the workers 
of miracles. They become the repositories 
for the most astounding variety of problems 
and, when they fail of solutions satisfactory 
to the appellants, they are exposed to pos- 
sible retaliation at the ballot box. 
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One has to be associated with a Govern- 
ment agency in Washington for a better un- 
derstanding of the extent and nature of the 
appeals made to Members of the Congress. 
Sometimes I feel about Congressmen like I 
do about Ogden Nash’s Purple Cow: “I'd 
rather see than be one.” 

I have a purpose in mentioning the ardu- 
ous and complex burdens of the individual 
legislator. It is to emphasize the real meas- 
ure of the debt owing to the distinguished 
gentlemen you are honoring here tonight and 
to those of their colleagues whose generous 
contributions of time and energy made pos- 
sible the happy result you are celebrating. 

The bill these kind friends guided, with 
such skill, through the tortuous legislative 
channels of both Houses, has brought new 
hope and encouragement to many more than 
the alumni of Kings Point; or to the stu- 
dents now enrolled; or to the administrative 
staff and faculty of the Academy. 

It has restored the confidence of the count- 
less thousands who adhere to the advocacy 
of a strong, modern and vigorous merchant 
marine as essential to our national welfare. 

The Kings Point bill has told these people, 
in effect, that the Congress meant what it 
said when it incorporated, as a preamble to 
the act of 1936, the declaration of our na- 
tional policy to foster and maintain such a 
merchant marine. 

It has assured them, further, of congres- 
sional recognition of the often overlooked 
fact that more than just ships alone are 
needed to produce and successfully maintain 
a merchant marine; that a paramount re- 
quirement is for men of the highest order of 
technical proficiency and demonstrated 
leadership qualities—and with a sense of 
dedication to the best traditions of the mari- 
time profession. 

Shipping is about the oldest of our indus- 
tries. It is also one of our most complex. 
While operated as a private enterprise, ship- 
ping is not a business in the usual sense of 
the word. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it is an instrument of national pol- 
icy, maintained, in large measure, by public 
funds to serve the needs of our commerce 
and defense.- The appropriations for Kings 
Point and the four State academies are a part 
(albeit a relatively small part) of this 
Federal support. 

Unfortunately, this industry-government 
partner relationship is not sufficiently un- 
derstood by the great mass of the public. 
The farther inland we get from our seacoasts 
the less it is understood. 

To the great majority of people, if they 
think about it at all, the American merchant 
marine is something that operates in far- 
away places. Its problems, its work, and its 
service to our industry and agriculture are 
remote things that are of little interest and 
miles removed from their everyday affairs. 

Because of the diverse activities and op- 
portunities in this broad land of ours, and 
the comparatively few directly engaged in, or 
affiliated with, maritime affairs, we are not a 
ship-minded people in the sense that the 
British and Scandinavians are. Mother Ne- 
cessity compels their understanding that 
their entire economies depend upon the 
ocean highways and that they must own and 
operate ships to survive. 

It is evident that in the attempt to sell 
our merchant marine to the American 
people, the proper approach has not been 
found. Or, perhaps, the same old record has 
been played so often that the sense of the 
message it attempts to convey has been 
entirely lost. 

Later this month we will observe Maritime 
Day. There will be gatherings in many cities 
throughout the country where countless 
speakers will orate on the poor old Savan- 
nah as the first steam-powered ship to make 
an Atlantic crossing. This happened 137 
years ago and, if the truth were told, the 
Savannah covered a much greater distance 
under sail than by steam power. Others will 
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hold forth on the glories that were ours in 
the so-called golden era of the clipper ship. 
When I listen to these things, year after year, 
I instinctively liken them to the reminis- 
cences of an aging theatrical star while re- 
viewing the yellowing, dog-eared press no- 
tices extolling her conquests and triumphs of 
the past. 

There is no doubt that these historical 
facts are of interest and are things of which 
we should be proud, but I question their 
effectiveness as propaganda to win friends 
and supporters for the merchant marine of 
the 1950’s. It seems to me we have available 
much more convincing material for this 
purpose. 

Except for those directly connected with the 
industry, there are few people who appre- 
ciate what real progress has been made dur- 
ing the past few years toward putting our 
merchant marine on a firmer footing. 

The more tangible evidences of this are 
the new construction programs of the Moore- 
McCormack and Grace Lines; the “Mariner” 
conversion programs of the American Presi- 
dent and Pacific Far East Lines; and the 
projected revival of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Co.’s passenger service between our 
west coast and Australia for which two 
“Mariners” are being practically recon- 
structed. At present the United States Lines 
is negotiating for the acquisition of 8 
*‘Maritier” ships and the American President 
Lines for 2 in addition to those they 
have. It appears that the remaining “Mar- 
iners” of the original 35 completed within 
the past 4 years will soon be in private 
hands. 

These are but the initial steps in the pro- 
grams of replacement tonnage to which sev- 
eral steamship companies are committed to 
implement over the next 10 years. 

There is talk now, too, of the possible 
building of a sister ship for the SS. United 
Siates. 

As to tankers, the trade-in-and-build law 
has stimulated much new construction—and 
of tankers of much greater tonnage and 
higher speeds. The Navy, through MSTS, is 
aiding private industry in this field, by its 
program for the construction by private 
interests of 15 25,000 deadweight tons, 18- 
knot tankers to be chartered to MST for 
10-year terms as replacements for equiva- 
lent tonnage in Government-owned T2-type 
tankers now in operation. 

Perhaps the most significant development 
in new building—and to my way of thinking, 
one of the most encouraging—is the plan- 
ned construction of several so-called roll-on- 
roll-off ships for the carriage of loaded 
truck-trailers. These will be employed, pri- 
marily, in our coastwise and intercoastal 
trades which are sadly in need of rejuvena- 
tion. I believe the Pan Atlantic Lines has 
plans for 7 and the American-Hawaiian 
Lines, some of 6 or 8. For some of these 
ships, speeds of up to 25 knots are being 
discussed. In addition, the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. has in contemplation two 
ships of this type as combination truck and 
rail car carriers, while only last week it was 
announced that certain Hawaiian interests 
have plans for the introduction of ships of 
this type into the west coast-Hawaiian 
service. 

The, thing that impresses me most about 
this new type of ship is that we are finally 
doing something constructive toward im- 
proved means of handling cargo. We are 
finding that there are ways of doing the job 
other than by the old “block-and-fall” 
method handed down to us from sailing 
ship days. 

All of these things are products of the 
industry /Government partnership to which 
I have referred. And the encouraging part 
of it is that they are progressing without the 
whiplash of the stress of war, which has been 
the principal motivating force over the past 
40 years, insofar as our merchant marine is 
concerned, 
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It seems to me that our Congress has 
rarely displayed such a keen and continuing 
interest in our maritime affairs as during the 
past 2 or 3 sessions—and nothing but good 
can stem from this, 

I know, of course, that you consider the 
passage of the Kings Point bill the most 
important of their accomplishments, but 
there have been other things. The extensive 
hearings and the prolonged debate on the 
so-called 50-50 law is a case in point. It is 
beyond my poor comprehension to under- 
stand why there should Have been so much 
opposition to the provisions of this bill, 
seeking, as it does, to reserve to American 
shipping, only 50 percent of the movement 
of cargoes owned and/or financed by our 
Government. 

Another accomplishment, and the one 
with, perhaps, the most far-reaching effect, 
is the comprehensive review of maritime 
labor and management relationships devel- 
oped in the hearings conducted by the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
under the chairmanship of Congressman 
Bonner of North Carolina. 

While no new legislation has resulted from 
these hearings, it is my conviction that, not- 
withstanding occasional flashes of acrimony, 
they were of real benefit to both labor and 
management in promoting a better under- 
standing of the problems and aspirations of 
each. Mutual respect and understanding in 
this area is a prime requisite for the success- 
ful fruition of our maritime endeavors and, 
day by day, this is developing in a most 
encouraging way. 

I have tried to give you tonight, an out- 
line of the sort of sales talk, I think, should 
be adopted to let the American people know 
about our merchant marine. Let us get 
away from reliance upon flag waving and 
emotional appeals. These sort of things lose 
their effect almost as soon as your listeners’ 
blood pressures return to normal. 

Present the merchant marine to our people 
as a dynamic, progressive undertaking that, 
for their economic well-being and own best 
interests, deserves their enthusiastic support. 
People have a peculiar, but natural, concern 
for their pocketbooks. Give them assurance 
that they are getting value received for the 
tax dollars used for shipping subsidies. And 
don’t be apologetic about such subsidies. 

“Subsidy,” nowadays, is not the dirty word 
it once was. While, actually, the subsidy 
idea has been a part of our economic struc- 
ture for years, through tariff applications, 
land grants, farm aid, and other means, the 
subsidy concept has come to be generally 
recognized as essential to maintaining the 
high living standards with which our coun- 
try is blessed. And, speaking of farm aid, 
I suggest that, except for nudging Congress 
once in a while, when dealing with the public 
we get away from that time-worn compari- 
son between amounts appropriated for ship- 
ping subsidies and those for Cheddar cheese. 

You will have sensed, by now, that I am 
assigning to you Kings Pointers, the job cf 
“selling” the merchant marine. Of course, 
this has been your mission since the day 
you entered the Cadet Corps. It is now an 
even more serious obligation as a part of the 
debt you owe our congressional friends to 
justify their confidence in having made 
Kings Point a permanent institution. 

You can do the job, I know. Your sales- 
manship qualities have been demonstrated 
amply by the untiring devotion displayed 
and the hard work done by so many of you 
in “selling” Kings Point to the Congress. 

I realize it is dangerous for me to single 
out any one individual for special mention 
in this regard, but I cannot refrain fmom 
suggesting that particular thanks are due to 
Joe Baker, whom’I well remember as a be- 
wildered “plebe.” Were I to expand the list, 
I would be here for hours, but those of you 
who gave your time, and refused to acknowl- 
edge frustration, may carry on with that 
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most comforting inner satisfaction that 
comes from the knowledge of a job well done. 

As a matter of fact, I hold to the belief, 
very strongly, that a Kings Pointer is cap- 
able of doing about anything he sets his 
heart and mind upon—and doing it well. 
My duties during the past 5 years or more 
have necessitated a lot of traveling—over 
our own country and to places abroad. At 
practically every place I have visited, I have 
encountered Kings Pointers—as officers on 
merchant ships—as naval officers on active 
duty—as responsible officials of steamship 
companies—in Government departments— 
as students in my classes at Georgetown— 
and in a variety of other endeavors. I 
have never met one without experiencing 
an inner welling of pride and admiration. 
And I have heard many flattering things 
said of Kings Pointers by senior naval offi- 
cers and shipping executives. 

I consider myself fortunate to have had 
the opportunity to observe so many grad- 
uates in action, afloat and ashore, in s0 
many diverse locations. Their generally fine 
performance is rather convincing evidence to 
me that the Kings Point concept of mer- 
chant marine officer training is basically 
sound in principle. 

Such was the belief of Admiral McNulty 
when, over 30 years ago, he conceived the 
idea of a Federal academy for maritime 
training and, thereafter, expended unwaver- 
ing devotion to bring such an institution 
into being. 

Although the concept may be basically 
sound, this should not be taken to mean 
that it is not susceptible of refinements and 
improvements, and subject to prompt ad- 
justment to adapt it to the necessities of 
whatever changes may arise in the indus- 
try’s operating techniques. 

To me, the academy at Kings Point is 
something more important than just a group 
of attractive buildings and a beautiful cam- 
pus. It has the potential to be something 
more than just a place of instruction. It 
holds marvelous possibilities as a national 
center of research and experimentation in 
all fields related to the maritime industry 
and its problems. I earnestly hope these 
possibilities will be explored thoroughly and 
that full advantage will be taken of all that 
Kings Point has to offer. 

I have studiously avoided any reference 
to the vital importance of our merchant 
marine to our national security, or as an 
auxiliary to our Armed Forces. My purpose 
in this deliberate omission is to emphasize 
the economic considerations, because I be- 
lieve it is on the basis of such considerations 
that our merchant marine should be sold to 
the American public. 

To me, our need of a thriving merchant 
marine as an essential instrument of na- 
tional defense is so self-evident as to re- 
quire no discussion. Our experiences in two 
world wars and the recent Korean incident 
have pointed up this fact in a manner much 
more convincing than any words of mine 
might convey. 

As most of you know, I am connected 
with the Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice—probably the least understood of any of 
our defense activities—and, also, one of the 
most consistently badgered on all sides by 
legislators, shipping-industry associations, 
and labor representatives alike. It is usu- 
ally described as a Government-maintained 
competitor of the American shipping in- 
dustry. Actually, it is the best customer- 
shipper most of the lines have. 

The misunderstanding about MSTS stems 
principally, I think, from a lack of knowledge 
or appreciation of the scope of our present- 
day international commitments, and the ex- 
tent to which we are maintaining military 
installations in the far-flung reaches of the 
world, from the Arctic to the tropics. These 
commitments and the uncertainties of the 
existing world situation make it mandatory 
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for our security that the Department of 
Defense have under its direct control, and 
immediately responsive to military author- 
ity, ships of appropriate types in sufficient 
number to meet minimum logistic needs in 
the event of sudden emergencies and as a 
base for prompt expansion under conditions 
of war. 

In the more than 5 years I have been with 
MSTS, I have become firmly convinced that 
while the private shipping industry can serve 
the ocean transportation needs of the De- 
partment of Defense to a substantial degree 
under present conditions, it has definite 
limitations. Certainly, it is to be hoped 
we may look forward to an easing in world 
tensions and the full resumption of normal 
channels of trade sometime in the future. 
In anticipation of such a happy state, the 
shipping industry cannot, or should not, 
relax in continuing concentration on the 
maximum commercial utilization of its 
fleets if we are to attain and retain that 
place in world shipping te which we all 
aspire, 





Well-Deserved Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct pleasure to join in the senti- 
ment expressed in the following edito- 
rial entitled “Well-Deserved Honors,” 
which appeared in the Independent 
Press of Bloomfield, N. J., on May 3, 
1956. It is a fitting tribute to two fine 
men whose unselfish devotion to com- 
munity affairs, whose keen interest in 
civic problems and sincere desire to-be of 
help to their fellowman, has made those 
around them aware of the fact that they 
are truly outstanding people. To each 
of them, may I wish many more days 
on this earth with the same happiness 
and joys that they have spread to 
others: 





WELL-DESERVED HONORS 


Testimonial dinners, like cherry blossoms, 
seen to pop out the first week of May and 
Bloomfield has two of unusual significance 
this week. On Tuesday night 450 turned out 
to honor Paul S. Procissi, retiring GM ex- 
ecutive and civic leader, and an equal num- 
ber or more will fete William Foley, retiring 
football coach and BHS athletic director. 

Both of these men richly deserve this kind 
of tribute from their fellow citizens although 
they served their town in different ways. 
Procissi was a humanitarian, charity worker 
and civic leader; Foley, a gruff individualist 
who made sportsmen and fine athletes out of 
adolescent material. Although their fields 
of service were far apart, both served the 
community faithfully and well. 

Procissi was a soft touch for anybody with 
a cause. Year after year he volunteered to 
head this drive or that and raised hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in our industrial dis- 
tricts for Community Chest, Red Cross and 
other causes. His scope was not limited to 
charity, however, as he served as Civil De- 
fense Director and on a number of advisory 
town boards. As a successful businessman, 
he gave freely of his time and wisdom be- 
cause, as he pointed out Tuesday night, “TI 
like working with people.” 

Foley on the other hand was scarcely a 
soft touch for anybody. A tough, outspoken, 
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“diamond in the rough”, Foley brought fame 
to Bloomfield gridirons more times than we 
can count. His teams made Bloomfield a 
place on the map and his coaching fame was 
known throughout the Nation. Sportsman- 
ship and good physical conditioning were 
his aims and generations of Bengal athletes 
found them to be valuable possessions in 
later life. 

It would be hard to find two men of such 
different natures yet impossible to discover 
2 who are more deserving of these honors. 
It may be said that they have become a sym- 
bol of Bloomfield and the good works they 
leave behind them will have a salutary effect 
on this community for many years to come. 

It can be said without question that both 
have earned their distinctions honorably 
and proudly. We join with the community 
in paying our respects to two outstanding 
citizens, 





America and the Irish 


EXTENSION OF REM.::RKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the annual ban- 
quet of the American Irish Historical 
Society held at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City, on May 5, 1956. At the ban- 
quet, Mr. Farley was presented with the 
Society’s Medal “in tribute to his per- 
sonal integrity and distinguished public 
service”; 

AMERICA AND THE IRISH 


You do me much honer in presenting me 
with the Medal of the American Irish His- 
torical Society. This honor and this so- 
ciety, I am sure, will endure forever. I am 
pleased and happy to have my name listed 
for all time among that distinguished num- 
ber of men and women who have received 
this award before me. My heart wells with 
many emotions. I am grateful, because it 
is so high an honor; I am humble, because 
I cannot help but wonder whether I deserve 
such recognition; I am proud that my fam- 
ily and so many of my friends are here to 
share in my moments of triumph; I am sorry 
that many who really earned this honor for 
me—one in particular who was at my side 
in my most need for so long—are not among 
us to share my joy, and I am delighted at 
receiving recognition from my fellowmen, 
especially men of the same racial stock. Be- 
cause we trace our roots to common soil, you 
will understand, I know, that I accept this 
medal, with its flattering inscription from 
my old and valued friend, Robert F. Wag- 
ner, with that mingling of joy and sorrow, 
in mysterious blend, which marks the mystic 
and romantic Irish in their finest hours. 
While I count myself one member of the 
human race and one who truly loves all 
his fellowmen, I must confess I have a weak- 
ness for those from the isle of a people stern 
in their faith and merry in their fortitude. 
Like all of you, I have a heart that loves 
laughter and a soul that is eager for senti- 
ment. 

It is particularly pleasant to me that this 
honor comes, almost to the day, on the 50th 
anniversary of my setting out in this city 
to make my way in the world. I will not 
dwell on my early steps and struggles, as 
happy as they have become in recollection. 
My struggles were by no means against fear- 
ful odds and my triumphs were modest, in- 
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deed, but all have come to be pleasant in 
retrospect down the corridor of the years. 
What concerns me here is that the half cen- 
tury of which I speak has been an event- 
ful one for the world, rather than for me. 
I count myself fortunate to have been around 
in this fruitful and eventful period. In my 
time the airplane was developed from the 
flimsy craft which I first saw hovering un- 
certainly over the Hudson River to the 
mighty machines which today span “oceans 
and exceed the speed of sound. Surely no 
less miraculous has been the capture of 
man and music from flickering film and 
scratchy records to the amazing perfection 
we know today in film and television, and 
record and radio with their living fidelity 
and color. The automobile, the telephone 
and thousands of other inventions have eased 
our lives, added to our comfort and multi- 
plied our knowledge. 

In the 50 years, man learned more about 
himself than he had known in all the sylla- 
bles of previously recorded time. Man be- 
gan conquering his dreaded enemy, disease, 
by improved medical techniques and patient 
research, which worked wonders. Man has 
not and never will conquer death, but he has 
driven him back to insure many children, 
especially in our land, of a safe journey to 
maturity into adult life, and he has added 
years to the lifespan of the mature. The 
half century has seen pheonominal growth 
in education—in and out of classrooms. 
Today college is open to almost any child, 
who is willing, where 50 years ago only a 
few fortunates were able to attend college. 
Avenues for learning are open to all in the 
press and on the air. The vista of pro- 
fessions and careers has widened to limitless 
horizons. Ingenuity, determination, and 
perserverance have added to our comfort 
and our daily fare in various profusions. 
Truly, we have been fortunate in many ways 
during these 50 years. 

Unhappily, man has not learned to control 
himself as well as he has learned to harness 
the bounties of nature. Within that half 
century, of which I speak, there have been 
two terrible world conflicts, which took 
frightful tolls in lives, destroyed staggering 
totals of property and culture, and wasted 
many gifts of nature. Out of these con- 
flicts were born such fearful engines of 
destruction that it would seem that man’s 
greatest progress has been toward his own 
destruction. During the last world struggle 
we evolved the tremendous and awesome 
destructive force of the A-bomb and since 
the struggle we have graduated to the 
H-bomb, weapons which contain the po- 
tential of obliteration of civilization as we 
know it. I am not one to despair over the 
arrival of the atomic age. Rather, I look 
about it as another of man’s bright dawns. 
I am mindful that the mysterious and dead- 
ly force we know as electricity has been bent 
to man’s will and is now an integral part of 
his daily life. 

Electricity is accepted as our friend. The 
friend bears watching-at times, yet it is 
mastered by children almost from their first 
toddling steps. Electricity has become per- 
haps our most valued servant. It is not 
too much, then, to expect that in time we 
will just as certainly and just as happily 
master atomic power and make it serve us. 
I am confident that we will someday bestow 
upon it as much affection as we now give 
to electricity and, whén we do, it may be 
that man will have learned to conquer him- 
self. It could be that the next half century 
will see this greatest of victories, along with 
tremendous strides in convenience and com- 
fort, that ‘will outmatch the accomplish- 
ments of the half century of which I am so 
proud to have been a part. I truly hope 
80. j 
My half century, if you will let me call 
it so, has been eventful, indeed, in man’s 
relations to his fellowman. It has been an 
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unhappy time for kings and tyrants, al- 
though dictatorship is not yet dead. How- 
ever, it will surely die. Freedom and justice 
are on the march and, under God, will 
surely triumph because they are the way of 
morality. Without morality there can be 
no purpose or dignity for man. At times 
things may look dark and clouds of tension 
may appear to be lowering over our heads 
but the darkness will be pierced and the 
tensions will lift, I am certain. 

In my half century, man’s advances were 
not confined toward ending political tyr- 
anny alone. There was a revolt against eco- 
nomic tyranny, which brought a better and 
more equitable distribution of the fruits 
of labor. Some might say much of the 
world is in the grip of a more ruthless tyr- 
anny than the world knew 50 years ago, 
but it must be recognized that millions 
upon millions have won measures of inde- 
pendence and others will throw off fear 
and terror in time, as certaihly as day fol- 
lows night. I do not say the situation eco- 
nomically is perfect any more than I would 
say that it is perfect politically. The world 
is full of tensions, which could provoke a 
conflict more terrible than any we have 
known, and the world abounds with slavery 
as bleak as any we have ever known. Our 
country is under stress of forces which 
might, if carried to extreme, stifle initiative 
and enterprise and even freedom. It is pos- 
sible that pendulums have swung too far 

_ and too rapidly in a number of directions. 
Nonetheless, I am not one to despair and 
look back on older days as better than those 
we know. I am confident that men of good 
will can work out conflicts and adjust dif- 
ferences. I am certain that men of initia- 
tive and industry will continue to climb 
toward new levels of performance and pro- 
duction which will advance the fortunes of 
men while preserving their freedom. 

It is in this field of man’s relations to man 
that I concerned myself over most of my 
half century. For some years I saw and was 
a part of it all. I was most fortunate in 
that, for the last half of those 50 years I 
have known personally and even intimately 
many men who have made history. It has 
been said that I have made a little myself. 
I like to think so. However, I do not pro- 
pose to dwell on my deeds, nor even on my 
associations with the doers of deeds. I have 
had my part in history, for which I am 
humbly grateful. For me, my years in pub- 
lic service have had a million warm recol- 
lections, a million laughs, a host of friends 
and almost no regrets. 

My half century has ended. My genera- 
tion is passing. I say this without discon- 
tent. It was a wonderful half century in a 
wonderful world. There was hardly a dull 
moment in it. If I had it all to do over 
again I would try to end up with a million 
pleasant recollections, a million laughs, a 
host of friends and no regrets. It may be 
that I may still be able, with the help of 
my guardian angel, to erase my regrets. It 
may be those of my generation, who knew 
this half century as I do, did not solve our 
problems any too well. The problems were 
many and tangled and we were but humans 
and prone to err. We made many errors. 
We carried the torch of progress as best we 
knew how, however. Our steps may have 
faltered and the torch may have flickered 
but we did not let it go out. The light of 
freedom still shines, an inspiration for all 
the world. 

Other generations may carry the torch 
higher and more steadily. Of this I am con- 
fident. I am not one who sighs for the 
olden days. The world today is a better and 
more comfortable place than when I entered 
it and, I am sure, it will grow more so. In 
this improvement I am sure men of Irish 
descent will play a major role, as they do 
today. I am aware that at the gatherings 
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of your society there is a tendency, born of 
pride and sentiment, to dwell on the glories 
of the Irish heritage. 

This heritage is part of me. The Irish 
traditions have been part of my life since 
my earliest childhood. My father’s parents 
migrated from Castletown, County Meath. 
My mother’s parents came from Ireland 
about the same time in 1847 or 1848, being 
like my father’s parents ambitious to im- 
prove their economic condition, and inspired 
with the hope of a new life in a new world. 
I was raised on tales of heroism and patriot- 
ism in the “Ould Country”. I know of the 
great contributions of those of Irish origin 
to the military, political, cultural and eco- 
nomic development of this country. 

No one is more stirred by pride in this 
contribution. I am proud of the Irish blood 
in me. I have made my pilgrimage to the 
land of my ancestors. I have walked the 
scenes they knew and breathed the air into 
which they sang their songs. No sentimen- 
tal journey was more rewarding. Yet, I am 
not here tonight to dwell on the Irish heri- 
tage but on the American heritage, under 
which the Irish spirit blossomed and re- 
ceived its highest expression. 

America owes a debt to the Irish, but the 
Irish owe a greater debt to America. Here 
was the Irish faith and fortitude fashioned 
in the forge of freedom to inspire the Irish 
_to fight for freedom around the world and 
to win ultimately freedom for themselves at 
home. We must not forget that it was the 
free air of America that made possible the 
great and lasting contributions of the Irish 
to American life and culture. Ireland gave 
America fighters for freedom and America in 
turn contributed the fire of independence 
which set Ireland free. 

Men are given to exaggeration of the 
merits of their birthplace, yet I know that 
mine had a profound influence on my life. 
I was born and raised at Grassy Point, in 
the town of Stony Point in the lower reaches 
of the majestic Hudson River Valley. I 
count it among my good fortunes to have 
been born and to have grown to manhood in 
this history-drenched area. Stony Point 
is, as you know, the scene of General An- 
thony Wayne's stirring victory over a su- 
perior British force during a crucial period 
of the Revolutionary War. This exploit 
made a vivid impression on my youthful 
mind. So much so that I have always taken 
@& personal pride in “Mad Anthony’s” tri- 
umph. The historic Treason House which 
was located nearby never failed to give me 
a thrill when I was in its neighborhood. 
Tappan, 15 miles away, the scene of Major 
Andre’s trial and execution, was imagination 
stirring, for it was also 1 of General Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, secondary, of course, 
to Newburgh. And, I must add that I was 
the more pleased when I learned that the 
rosters of the forces which fought for and 
won independence were heavily sprinkled 
with Irish names. 

From this area I absorbed a strong and 
abiding love for my country and its in- 
stitutions. Although my roots go back to 
Ireland by a distance of more than a hundred 
years, that rooting is largely sentimental. 
My actual roots are American, like those 
of most men of Irish blood in this country; 
so much so that I have always thought of 
the Farleys and the Goldricks, my mother’s 
name, going back not only to the times 
of the Revolution and the Colonies, but even 
back to the days of the early Dutch setilers. 

So it is with all of us who trace kinship 
back across the sea to Ireland. If we come 
from New England we think of ourselves 
going back to the farmers who fired the 
embattled shot heard round the world and 
even further back to that brave and hardy 
band who trod on the rock at Plymouth. If 
we come from Virginia, we stir to the echoes 
of “Give me liberty or give me death” and 
we go back even further to the men who 
founded Jamestown. If we come from 
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Pennsylvania, we share the suffering at 
Valley Forge and we quicken to the peal of 
the Liberty Bell. So it is with all of us from 
each State and each corner of the State 
whether the waves pound the shore, the sun 
rises over mountains or wind ripples its 
grain. 

This comes not only from pride in the 
Irish blood that was spilled so that our 
freedom might grow, but it comes from true 
patriotism. Much as we love Ireland, we 
love America more. For America enabled us 
to give expression to the best within us. 
In America the Irish learned to be good 
neighbors. They knew what it was to be 
scorned. In time they were not without 
scorn themselves. 

But out of the warmth of their hearts they 
learned to accept others. They are good 
neighbors now with those who held them in 
scorn and with those whom they scorned. 
Differences and difficulties were buried or 
subordinated among the greater and wider 
problems and interests of America, which 
was @ haven and a home to all peoples. If 
we need proof of what good neighbors we 
have become we need only go back to last 
St. Patrick’s Day to remember that on that 
great day everybody wants to be Irish and 
we welcome them into our family. There’s 
a welcome for all friendly souls at all times. 

By sharing Ireland with the peoples of 
other nations we share America the better 
with them. We all become kinfolk of those 
who crossed stormy seas to build on savage 
shores; those who fought in rags with eyes 
lifted to the horizon of freedom; those who 
answered calls for surrender with the shout 
“We have just begun to fight”; those who 
sanctified a Texas mission by choosing death 
to surrender; those who hallowed ground 
with the blood of brothers in the conflict 
that split the Nation but only for 4 years; 
those who dug for gold, and those who 
sought land. All these and many more went 
into the making of this country. Some were 
Irish and some were not, but all were Ameri- 
cans and our heroes, for they helped to make 
us what we are as surely as Wolfe Tone, 
Robert Emmet, Padraig Pearse, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Charles Parnell, and all of those who 
came after them in succeeding generations. 

No man thinks more highly than I do of 
the Irish that is in him. No man thinks 
more proudly of the accomplishments of the 
Irish among us. I glory in the abilities as 
well as the patriotism of the Americans of 
Irish descent. Yet, when we dwell on the 
Irish contribution I think that we have neg- 
lected the American heritage, partly fash- 
ioned by the Irish, which made the Irish 
contribution possible. There were days when 
the hand of oppression rested heavily on 
Ireland. In those dark days restless sons of 
Ireland came here and joined other restless 
sons of other lands to fight for liberty. By 
helping to enkindle that precious flame here 
they helped to. light it around the worid. 

Since that sacred fire was struck on Ameri- 
can soil, men of Irish blood have carried it 
around the world. Irish voices were raised 
for liberty in every quarter of the wind and 
Irish blood has been spilled on every conti- 
nent to advance the cause of independence. 
As it has been so will it always be. 





Massive Fiction Versus the OTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Ros- 
coe Drummond column which follows ap- 
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peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of Monday, May 7, 1956. Mr. Drum- 
mond is to be congratulated for his con- 
cise statement on this important issue 
now before the Congress. 

WASHINGTON 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 
MASSIVE FICTION VERSUS THE OTC 


The Eisenhower administration is going 
to have quite a fight on its hand to win 
one of its main objectives at this session: 
Congressional approval for United States 
membership in OTC—Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. 

This is no big headline-making issue. Win 
or lose, it won’t carry a doubtful State or lose 
a doubtful district. But OTC is the symbol 
of everything the United States has been 
trying to do for years, including the Eisen- 
hower years, to expand the channels of prof- 
itable trade throughout the free world. 

It is the strong conviction of the Presi- 
dent: 

That American labor, agriculture and busi- 
ness will be benefited by what OTC can do 
in expanding world trade. 

That OTC cannot function effectively 
without the United States. 

That America would be abdicating its 
world leadership and would be virtually con- 
ceding the field to the Soviets if we decide 
that OTC isn’t worth the effort. 

The congressional outlook is not as good 
as the 18 to 7 vote of approval which the 
House Ways and Means Committee gave to 
OTC. While the Democrats voted over- 
whelmingly, 14 to 1, for United States mem- 
bership, the Republicans voted substantially, 
6 to 4, against OTC. Obviously the Presi- 
dent will have to do a lot better than that 
with his own party if he is to win. 

Second, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee voted strongly for OTC because its 
members have come solidly to grip with the 
facts and know that most of the arguments 
used against it are fabricated eyewash. 

Things bring us to the oddly revealing 
circumstances that almost the whole opposi- 
tion to OTC rests upon the most egregious 
charges which have not the slightest rela- 
tionship to reality. 

One can honestly argue—though I happen 
to think mistakenly—that we ought to dump 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, turn our back on 
the effort to build freer multilateral trade 
and put further subsidies on the American 
consumer to protect the prices of American 
industry. 

But for particular industries, which don’t 
want the hot breath of world trade to force 
them to be more efficient and more competi- 
tive, to argue that OTC puts the Nation's 
economy into international bondage, scraps 
the authority of Congress over tariff policy, 
sinks American sovereignty, and undermines 
United States industry is adulterated bun- 
combe. 

It does none of these things. The bill 
which would put the United States into OTC 
guards against all these things. There is no 
factual basis for such contentions. 

The fact that the charges are being made 
and blandly circulated to Members of Con- 
gress suggests that the arguments against 
OTC are so weak that its opponents dare not 
use them. They are erecting instead a mas- 
sive, miasmic wall of fiction which they hope 
will confuse those who haven't laid hold of 
the facts. 

OTC does not involve any new tariff reduc- 
tion authority, does not change any United 
States law, does not affect Congress’ authority 
to legislate, does not give the President any 
additional powers, does not touch the safe- 
guards of the Reciprocal Trade Act like the 
peril poirtt, and the United States retains a 
veto over any action which affects American 
policy. 

You wouldn't get Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks or Cola G. Parker, president 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 
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ers, to support OTC, as they do, if it did any 
of these things. 

OTC is made up of 35 countries which do 
80 percent of the trade of the free world. It 
would be the administrative instrument to 
carry out existing trade agreements and iron 
out trade disputes within the framework of 
existing policy. It would play a big role in 
preventing other nations from discriminat- 
ing against United States exports. 

Secretary Weeks is no pie-in-the-sky 
visionary. His report to the Cabinet on OTC 
was: “With Soviet economic activities on the 
increase, the United States must strengthen 
its cooperation with free nations in the trade 
field. OTC is essential to this end.” 


Possible Cancer Hazard Presented by 
Feeding Diethylstilbestrol to Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


aX 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following paper, 
prepared by four distinguished physi- 
cians and presented at the Symposium 
on Medicated Feeds held by the Food 
and Drug Administration on January 
24, 1956. 

Considering the already widespread 
and increasing use of diethylstilbestrol 
in cattle feed, this paper should interest 
everyone concerned with the public 
health. According to the authors of 
this article, estrogens implanted in poul- 
try and fed to cattle may not be as harm- 
less as the public has been led to believe. 

This article presents another instance 
of the necessity to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act so as to provide 
for the safety of chemica] additives in 
food. 

H. R. 4475, which I introduced in Feb- 
ruary, 1955, would give this protection. 
Possiste CANCER HAZARD PRESENTED BY 
FEEDING DIETHYLSTILBESTROL TO CATTLE 


(By Granville F. Knight, M. D., president, 
American Academy of Nutrition; W. Coda 
Martin, M. D., vice president, American 
Academy of Nutrition; Rigoberto Iglesias, 
M. D.; William E. Smith, M. D.) 


Introduction of the powerful drug, diethyl- 
stilbestrol, into the Nation’s food supply 
prompts consideration of the actions of this 
compound. It is known to induce cancer 
(1), (2). It has also been found to stimulate 
weight gain. For the latter reason, there 
has developed a practice of administering 
this drug to poultry and beef cattle in the 
United States (3). 

It has been estimated that more than 
30,000,000 chickens per year are implanted 
with pellets of diethylstilbestrol, and that 
approximately half of the feedlot cattle in 
the country are now given feeds to which 
this drug has been added. In poultry, the 
pellets are intended to be inserted at the 
base of the skull on the supposition that this 
part will be discarded and not eaten. But 
among nine lots of poultry coming into the 
New York market and examined by inspec- 
tors of the Food and Drug Administration, 
about 35 percent of the birds were stated 
to contain such pellets in the neck. Similar 
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findings emerged from subsequent investi- 
gations, and the residual diethylstilbestrol 
was reported as 3 to 24 milligrams per bird 
(4). It has been claimed that no appreci- 
able quantities of diethylstilbestrol can be 
demonstrated in the tissues of cattle fed this 
drug (3), but this claim may convey a false 
sense of security for reasons subsequently 
given in this presentation. 

Diethylstilbestrol can be made under con- 
ditions involving exposure to a temperature 
of 428 degrees Fahrenheit for several hours 
(5). The temperature recommended for 
roasting chickens is 350°. Temperatures of 
only 140° to 180° are found in the interior 
of roasts of beef (6). From these figures, it 
is apparent that diethylstilbestrol would not 
be destroyed by cooking, and could be con- 
veyed to consumers of meat containing it. 

It thus seems pertinent to review the ef- 
fects that this compound can exert. Admin- 
istration of estrogens, among which diethyl- 
stilbestrol is one of the most potent, has 
led to a wide range of pathological changes 
in human beings and in animals. In mice, 
rats, or guinea pigs, estrogens can induce 
polyps, fibroids and cancers of the uterus, 
cancers of the cervix, cancers of the breast, 
hyperplasia of prostatic stroma and of en- 
dometrium, tumors of the testicle and hy- 
pophysis, and leukemias (2). 

In the experience of one of us (R. I.), 
uterine tumors have frequently been found 
in guinea pigs given as little as 1.5 milligrams 
of diethylstilbestrol or other estrogens in 
subcutaneously implanted pellets (7), (8). 
Indeed, tumors have resulted in guinea pigs 
exposed to as little as 8 micrograms (eight- 
thousands of 1 milligram (of diethylstilbes- 
trol per day (7). Lower dosage levels have 
not yet been tested in guinea pigs, but in 
current experiments a pellet removed from 
a guinea pig 1 year after implantation has 
been found to retain sufficient activity to in- 
duce a tumor upon reimplantation into 
another animal. 

Investigators at the National Cancer In- 
stitute have reported that cancers of the 
breast can be induced in mice by as little as 
0.07 microgram of diethylstilbestrol per day 
(9). This dosage sufficed to induce breast 
cancer in about 50 percent of male mice, who 
do not develop such tumors in absence of 
exposure to an estrogen. A total dose of 
30 micrograms was effective in these experi- 
ments, in which the drug was administered 
in a subcutaneously implanted pellet. These 
and other investigators found that diethyi- 
stilbestrol also induced tumors readily when 
given to mice by mouth. 


Normal mice excrete between 0.05 and 0.1 
microgram of estrogen per day (10). So 
delicate is the physiological balance that ex- 
posure to an approximately equal additional 
amount (0.07 microgram) of estrogen (di- 
ethylstilbestrol) per day suffices to induce 
cancer, as mentioned above. 

From the above findings, it is obvious that 
the cancer-producing dose of this drug ap- 
proaches the infinitesimal. Claims that no 
appreciable quantities of it can be demon- 
strated in tissues of cattle to which it has 
been fed must therefore be carefully scru- 
tinized as to the sensitivity and accuracy of 
the test methods. An equally cogent con- 
sideration is that the fundamental mecha- 
nism of cancer induction by diethylstilbestrol 
is not understood. Many tumors are known 
to be caused by viruses (2). In mice, cancer 
of the breast has been traced to a virus. 
But, for its cancer-producing activity, this 
virus is dependent upon stimulation by 
estrogens, such as diethylstilbestrol. This 
virus remains in the tissues and exerts its 
neoplastic effects long after cessation of ad- 
ministration of estrogens. Absence of de- 
tectable estrogen in the tissues of animals 
treated with or fed such a substance thus 
offers no assurance of the absence of a can- 
cer hazard in such tissues. 
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A great body of evidence shows that can- 
cer-inciting chemicals can exert their effects 
in catalytic quantities, inducing changes in 
cells which are mediated by unknown sub- 
stances transmitted from cell to cell long 
after the original cancer-inciting material 
ceases to be demonstrable in the tissues 
(2). No assurance of the absence of such 
substances can be offered consumers of 
tissues from animals treated with or fed a 
carcinogen, such as diethylstilbestrol. 

In human beings, a variety of pathological 
changes have been found to follow adminis- 
tration of estrogens. In women well past 
the menopause, the course of breast cancer 
is slowed by estrogens, but in somewhat 
younger women it is accelerated (11). There 
are claims for primary initiation of cancer 
in women by estrogens (12), but these have 
been few in contrast to the great number 
and diversity of tumors following estrogenic 
treatment of animals. Now it has been found 
from animal experiments that the spacing 
of doses greatly influences the yield of 
tumors. Most important, it has been learned 
from animal work that intefmittent ad- 
ministration of very large doses of estrogens 
is far less effective in inducing tumors than 
is a continuing exposure to an extremely 
minute dose. This phenomenon has been 
repeatedly observed by one of us (R. I.) in 
experiments conducted over a period of nearly 
20 years in the laboratory of Professor Lip- 
schutz (7). It is a continuing exposure to 
extremely minute doses that is to be feared 
from the introduction of estrogens into the 
food supply. 

A prime consideration is the long period 
of time that elapses between first expo- 
sure to a carcinogen, such as diethylstil- 
bestrol, and eventual appearance of a tumor, 
In animal experiments, exposure is custom- 
arily begun early in life and the majority 
of tumors arise when the animals are old. 
Experience in the results of administration 
of estrogens to human beings has been 
largely limited to treatment of conditions 
arising fairly late in life. By comparison, 
the majority of human beings thus far ex- 
posed would complete their life span before 
passage of sufficient time to observe a car- 
cinogenic effect of estrogens. The introduc- 
tion of estrogens into the food supply, how- 
ever, presents the problem of exposure of 
human beings from birth onward. ‘ 

That human beings are not immune to the 
cancer-inciting action of estrogens is shown 
by the fact that there are on record some 17 
cases of cancer of the breast in men given 
estrogens, including diethylstilbestrol (13). 

Yesterday, figures were presented to this 
symposium (14), which, according to our 
understanding, represent the finding of 
about 1 microgram of diethylstilbestrol per 
pound in the tissue of a steer given the pre- 
scribed amount (10 milligrams) of this drug 
in feed. One pound of such tissue would 
thus. contain about 14 times the amount of 
diethylstilbestrol needed as a daily does to 
produce cancer in mice, for, as stated above, 
0.07 microgram of diethylstilbestrol per day 
sufficed to elicit cancer in 50 percent of mice. 
Furthermore, claims for the absence of die- 
thylstilbestrol in tissues have been based on 
a method whose limit of sensitivity (3), is, 
according to our calculations, in the range of 
1 microgram per 1.1 pounds. This means 
that a pound of meat, certified as free of die- 
thylstilbestrol, could contain nearly 14 
times the amount of this drug necessary to 
induce cancer by a daily dose to mice. In 
the case of market poultry found to contain 
up to 24 milligrams of diethylstilbestrol per 
bird (4), one is dealing with an amount 
roughly equivalent to 342,000 times the daily 
dose necessary to produce cancer in mice. 

It would therefore seem prudent that fur- 
ther careful consideration be given the mat- 
ter of adding to the cycle of food supply a 
drug known to initiate or aggravate a serious 
disease. 
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Another Mississippian Honored—Missis- 
sippi 4-H Girl Represents United States 
Youth at International Teen-Age Con- 
clave in Paris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I seri- 
ously doubt that among all of the 48 
States of the Union there is another State 
that compares favorably with my native 
State of Mississippi in its contribution to 
leadership in the various segments of the 
society and economy and the Nation. 
Surely, there is no other State in our 
glorious union of States which furnishes 
more national leaders on a per capita 
basis. From time to time I have called 
the attention of this body to instance 
after instance where an outstanding 
Mississippian has been chosen in na- 
tional competition over other Americans. 


For instance, there was Sgt. Jake Lind- 
sey, of Lucedale, Miss., who, during the 
last months of the recent World War, was 
selected as the outstanding hero to re- 
ceive the 100th Congressional Medal of 
Honor for valiant service rendered on the 
battlefield of France. Sergeant Lindsey 
enjoys the unique distinction of being the 
only recipient of that highly coveted 
honor to receive the Congressional Medal 
of Honor at the hands of the President 
of the United States in a joint session of 
the Congress. 

Some 2 years ago when Boys Nation 
and Girls Nation held their national 
convention here in the Capital City of 
Washington, an outstanding Mississippi 
youth, Eddie Perry, of Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., was selected as president of Boys 
Nation, and, believe it or not, at the same 
time Miss Jerolyn Ross, of Meridian, 
Miss., was chosen as president of Girls 
Nation. This was indeed an unusual sit- 
uation of an outstanding boy and an out- 
standing girl being selected to head up 
these two splendid youth organizations 
both from one State, the great State of 
Mississippi. I doubt, Mr. Speaker, if a 
parallel situation has ever existed or fo 
that matter ever will again. : 

Only last week the Honorable A. Boyd 
Campbell, of Jackson, Miss., an old 
schoolmate of mine, retired as president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce after an outstanding year’s leader- 
ship of that great organization. 

Other instances of Mississippi’s contri- 
bution to the leadership of the Nation 
could be mentioned. But, Mr. Speaker, 
my purpose this morning is to call the at- 
tention of the House to another star 
that has been added to the galaxy of the 
crown of Mississippians’ achievements. 

Mr. Speaker, Miss Marilyn Graves, 19 
year-old 4-H girl of Jones County, Mis- 
Ssissippi, has just returned from Paris 
where she represented United States 
youth at an international teen-age con- 
clave. 

The Mississippi girl was one of 40 
young women—20 from France and 20 
from other countries around the world— 
who took part in a two weeks’ confer- 
ence to discover how teen-agers in many 
nations live, think, and feel. 


Other countries represented were: 
Germany, Australia, Belgium, Argen- 
tina, Cameroons, Brazil, French North- 
west Africa, Egypt, Spain, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Holland, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. 

Host for the meeting was a French 
magazine, Elle, and each delegate was 
selected by a leading publication in the 
country she represented. Miss Graves 
was chosen to represent the United 
States by the magazine, Seventeen, 
which reaches about 2% million teen- 
agers, and which last fall featured her 
in a magazine article as “Miss Young 
America in 4-H.” 

Commenting on Miss Graves’ selec- 
tion, Mrs. Enid A. Haupt, publisher of 
Seventeen, said: “It is a great respon- 
sibility to select a girl who will represent 
America’s 8 million teen-age girls at a 
foreign conference. We are especially 
pleased that Marilyn is so active in 4-H 
work—because we feel this is such a typi- 
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cally American activity. Marilyn to us 
represents the best type of American 
girl because she has truly kept her 4-H 
pledge to use the 4-H’s—head, heart, 
hands, and health—for her club, com- 
munity, and country. 

An outstanding member of this organ- 
ization of farm youth, Miss Graves has 
traveled through the 4-H Club program 
to Minnesota, Chicago, New Orleans, and 
Washington, D. C.; given 230 speeches, 
and appeared on television and radio as 
a representative of the organization. 

Miss Graves lives on a 260-acre farm 
with her parents and brother. They 
raise beef cattle and grow corn and cot- 
ton. A graduate of Jones County Agri- 
cultural High School and Junior Col- 
lege, she is now working for a degree in 
home economics at Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, another Mississip- 
pian has been honored and has received 
national recognition. 





Statement in Support of Appropriations 
for the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by me in support of appropriations 
for the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: 


The city dweller first know the blessings 
of electricity as early as 1882 when Thomas 
A. Edison built his famous Pearl Street plant 
in New York. The rural dweller had to wait 
many years to realize these benefits. During 
the three succeeding decades the farmer 
waited, more or less patiently. Electric utili- 
ties, public and private, for a long time 
ignored him. Farmhouses were thought to 
be too far away from generating plants and 
were too far apart. There could be no profit 
in serving them. 

Eventually the transmission lines crept 
out into the country from the cities, slowly 
and painfully. By 1935 only 10 percent of 
the Nation’s farms were electrified and pros- 
pects of this percentage increasing rapidiy 
were exceedingly dim in the midst of a period 
of depression. It was then that the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 was passed. The 
Federal Government then assumed the re- 
sponsibility of bringing the blessings of elec- 
tricity to the long-suffering farmer. Today 
over 94 percent of farms throughout this 
broad land are electrified. There are now 
over 1,000 REA financed sylstems, owned by 
the farmers themselves, which maintain 
1,300,000 miles of line serving over 4% mil- 
lion rural consumers. This is a truly re- 
markable achievement. 

By means of electricity it is certain that 
many lives have been lengthened and made 
more complete. Productivity of the farm 
has attained heights unknown elsewhere in 
the world, due largely to the coming of elec- 
tricity to the farm. 

Over $3 billion has been authorized for 
loans, It is significant to me that repay- 
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ment of loans and of interest is almost 100 
percent perfect. At the first of the year only 
15 of the borrowers were delinquent more 
than 30 days and the amount overdue was 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
amount billed. Few businesses of any kind 
can boast of such a record. 

The strength of the Nation is its people. 
Americans have become strong by accepting 
responsibility, demonstrating initiative and 
perseverance. Nowhere has this been better 
proven than in the Rural Electrification pro- 
gram. Once given the opportunity our rural 
dwellers have shown that they are mature 
and self-reliant. Today the financial posi- 
tion of the program is sound. 

Every 7 years the farmer has been dou- 
bling his use of electricity. He has come to 
consider electricity as an absolute neces- 
sity, and it is resulting in a need for increas- 
ing the capacity of many REA systems. For 
that reason, and for the development of new 
sources of energy it is essential that more 
funds be made available to maintain effi- 
ciency and expand capacities of many REA 
cooperatives. 

It is essential that the program be carried 
on, both for the purpose of improving and 
expanding existing systems and to reach 
the few remaining farms not yet served with 
electricity. 

In 1949 Congress belatedly recognized an 
anachronism. Many farms, even in this 
modern age of electronics, had no telephones. 
It then-authorized the REA to extend its 
lending services to interests, public as well 
as private, who would extend telephone 
service to those needing it, or to improve 
existing but poor service. 

The first telephone loan was made in Feb- 
ruary 1950, at a time when the United States 
census showed only 38.2 percent of all farms 
had telephones. Variation was extremely 
wide in separate areas. By December 31, 
1955, 415 borrowers had sought $273 million 
and already over 15,000 miles of lines had 
been constructed to reach 286,000 sub- 
scribers. This is a remarkable record for 
so short a time and deserves to be encouraged 
by all means. Authorized totals would in- 
clude, at the end of 1955, 86,543 miles of 
line on 246 systems, 

The activity of the REA rural telephone 
program has stimulated activity by all oper- 
ating in the field. The job of getting mod- 
ern telephone service on every farm in the 
United States is not REA’s alone. All units 
of the industry are working toward that 
end. 

In my own State I have witnessed the re- 
markable growth of these two programs. 
In 1935 only 2.6 percent of Oklahoma's farms 
were electrified when the first loan was ap- 
proved. On January 1 of this year, 90.8 per- 
cent were electrified. Farms so served had 
increased from 5,648 to 108,079. Loans have 
been made totaling over $120 million, which 
will eventually result in nearly 62,000 miles 
of lines to serve over 151,000 rural consumers. 
I am proud to say not one of the 28 borrow- 
ers in my State are delinquent in repayment 
of their obligations. 

In 1940 only 18.1 percent of Oklahoma’s 
farms had telephones, and when the REA 
telephone program began only 1 out of 3 
farms had phones. By the end of 1954 this 
had been increased to 44.8 percent, or 53,299 
farms, served by 2,368 miles of line. REA 
rural lines have brought new service to 3,107 
and 3,521 are benefiting from improved 
services. The nearly $3 million in loans to 9 
borrowers is being well used. 


The American farmer has little to cheer 
him in these days of surplus crops and de- 
pressed prices for farm products. But we 
must not forget that he has been a stalwart 
pillar of strength throughout our history, 
and he will be needed more and more in the 
future. Our increasing population will de- 
mand an ever-increasing amount of farm 
products. The health, happiness, and pro- 
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ductivity of our farm population must be 
preserved. The REA programs of electrifica- 
tion and telephone service are essential to 
the farmer’s efficiency and must be contin- 
ued until there is no penalty to the rural 
dweller from the fact of living in the coun- 
try. The farmer is entitled to the full use 
of electricity and of communication with 
his feliow no less than-the city dweller. For 
these reasons, I appeal to you to grant the 
full amount sought by the REA for contin- 
uing unabated its useful and valuable pro- 
gram. 


Kansas City, Kans., Armory Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following news story from the Kansas 
City Star, of Sunday, May 6, 1956, re- 
lates the events of a historic day in Kan- 
sas City, Kans., when the city’s new 
million-dollar National Guard armory 
was dedicated. 

As you will see, the story gives short 
excerpts from talks given by Gen. Wil- 
liston B. Palmer, Army Vice Chief of 
Staff; former President Harry S. Tru- 
man; and myself: 

LINK IN DEFENSE: THE NEw KANsas CIty, 
Kawns., NaTIONAL GUARD ARMORY IS DEDI- 
CATED As DETERRENT OF WAR—REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ScrRIVNER SAYS THE Facruiry 1s EvIi- 
DENCE OF THE WILL TO Face ENEMIES 


In a ceremony replete with military honors 
and traditions, the new National Guard 
armory in Kansas City, Kans., was dedicated 
yesterday before 2,000 persons. 

The event drew to the city former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, 18 generals, includ- 
ing the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. 
Williston B. Palmer, and other Midwest mili- 
tary and civilian leaders. 

Special tribute was paid to Col. Mahlon 
S. Weed, station commander, for his work 
of more than two decades to provide the 
city such a facility. Coloned Weed’s reply 
was a simple “Thank you,” and words of 
praise for the citizens of the community 
who made the million-dollar project possible. 


TRIBUTE TO COLONEL WEED 


Errett P. Scrivner, Representative in Con- 
gress from the Second Kansas District, who 
served as a lieutenant under the colonel 
when he was Captain Weed, paid this 
tribute: 

“It is more than a building we dedicate 
today. It is a dream come true, a testi- 
monial to the vision, tenacity, and faith of 
one man, Col. Mahlon S. Weed.” 

The Representative recalled the history 
of the Guard in Kansas City, Kans., pointing 
out such inadequate facilities of bygone years 
as.a laundry converted to armory use, store- 
fronts, and the basement of the Memorial 
hall. 

“Today you see the culmination of years 
of effort,” Scrivner said. “On this ground 
stands, by your efforts, this magnificent 
armory, in which the youth of today and 
tomorrow will receive training * * * that may 
some day not only save their own lives, but 
may very well save your country and your 
life.” 

HISTORIC ROLE BY CITIZEN 


The speaker added that tax dollars for the 
armory are as a premium on an insurance 
policy for national security. He recalled 
the efforts of the citizen-soldier called to 
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arms in all of America’s wars and pointed 
out that the National Guard and Reserve 
forces furnish the major share of gery 
manpower when war comes. 

“With these marvelous modern facilities, 
our men will be far better prepared than they 
could have been otherwise,” ScrIVNER said. 
“Even so, I am sure you join me in the 
prayer that even though prepared, they will 
never be called upon to serve in time of war. 
With them, let this be your slogan, ‘Keep 
your guard up’.” 

The importance of the civilian components 
in the Nation’s military picture also was 
stressed by Gen. Williston B. Palmer, Vice 
Chief of Staff of the Army, who was repre- 
senting Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, the Chief 
of Staff. General Palmer congratulated the 
citizens of Kansas City, Kans., for their 
efforts in providing the facility. 


A PREPAREDNESS SYMBOL 


“In generously providing this building,” 
the general said, “the people of this city and 
of this State are to be commended. This is 
visible evidence of your determination to 
deter war, and the national guardsmen here 
are likewise dedicated to this purpose. The 
significance of this ceremony is that we are 
dedicating not merely a shrine to memories 
of past wars, but also a building to house 
the strength with which to boldly face our 
enemies, and which by its readiness will pre- 
vent conflict. 

General Palmer was introduced by Maj. 
Gen. Joe Nickell, the adjutant general of 
Kansas. 

Truman recalled his early days in the 
guard, telling of the payment of 25 cents a 
night to rent a dance hall as a drill hall, and 
providing a uniform. 

The country has found out that the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve must be main- 
tained,” Mr. Truman said. “I am very much 
interested in what you are doing here. It is 
necessary that the country understands that 
its welfare depends on the civil population.” 


A WORD TO GUARDSMEN 


Turning to the guardmen the former Pres- 
ident counseled the men they should appre- 
ciate the facility they now have. 

“Keep up the good work,” he said, “you're 
the only safety this country has.” 

Beaming, Mr. Truman remarked as he fin- 
ished: “I want to come back in about 20 
years when I’m 90 to review you and see if 
you have shown any improvement.” 

In presenting the armory to the State, 
Mayor Paul F. Mitchum said it was a real 
pleasure for him to represent the citizenry 
of Kansas City, Kans., in the task. Gen. 
Calvin E. Berry, Topeka, a member of the 
State military board, accepted the facility 
and said: 


“I express the deep appreciation of the 
Kansas Military Board to the citizens of this 
community for their untiring devotion to 
our national defense.” 


Brig. Gen. Frank Dunkley, Topeka, formally 
commissioned the armory as a military facil- 
ity. Accepting the responsibility of the 
building for Colonel Weed, the station com- 
mander, was Lt. Col. John W. Breidenthal, 
executive officer of the station. 


The Political Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much talk from certain politicians 
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about giveaways by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and former Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay. 

I now see in the column The Political 
Mill, by Gould Lincoln, which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star, that 
Mr. Rex Ellis, a well-known farmer and 
legislator who served 16 years in the 
Oregon Senate, has offered $1,000 if 
these gentlemen can substantiate their 
giveaway charges. It will be interesting 
to see how soon any of them collect the 
$1,000. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp a portion of 
Mr. Gould Lincoln’s The Political Mill 
column, as follows: 

Former Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay gave up his Cabinet post not long 
ago to run for the Republican senatorial 
nomination in Oregon. If he wins the pri- 
mary election May 18, he will be Senator 
MorsE’s opponent. The Oregon Senator has 
attacked President Eisenhower and Mr. Mc~ 
Kay frequently, accusing them of giving 
away natural resources of the country to 
private interests. 

A Pendleton, Oreg., rancher, Rex Ellis, 
has deposited a certified check of $1,000 with 
E. C. Sammons, president of the United 
States National Bank in Portland, to be given 
to anyone “who can prove by due process of 
law that the President of the United States 
or Douglas McKay has committed fraud in 
any transaction or ruling made by the Presi- 
dent or by the Secretary,” giving away any 
part of the public domain. 

Mr. Ellis said he was making the offer in 
the interest of fair play—and that he did 
not consider the charges made against Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Mr. McKay fair play. 
He wants Senator Morse or any one else 
making these charges to prove them “or 
admit they have been making false and ma- 
licious statements.” 





The Federal Civil Defense Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
last October, I attended in Boston the 
national conference of the United States 
Civil Defense Council, which is composed 
of city and county civil defense officials. 
At that time, I became impressed with 
the difficult job faced by some 400 State 
and local civil defense directors at the 
conference and by the overall respon- 
sibility of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. 

In order to help civil defense, and par- 
ticularly its education and training pro- 
gram, which is of interest to all Amer- 
icans, I introduced H. R. 10432, which 
will help develop national civil defense 
training schools. The following facts 
are of interest by way of background: 

The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion expects to offer a graduate course 
during the coming months for civil de- 
fense command and staff personnel. 
Completion of this course will prepare a 
graduate to function effectively in an 
operational capacity during a civil de- 
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fense emergency, natural or manmade. 
The course will be about 3 months in 
length. 

Experience with the 1-week courses 
which have been conducted since 1951, 
have shown that many civil defense 
officials at the State and local levels who 
should attend such courses are not able 
to do so because of their budgetary limi- 
tations. Passage of this bill will enable 
more State and local officials to attend, 
thus assuring a greater uniformity in 
organization and training in civil defense 
throughout the Nation. If this bill is 
not enacted, most civil defense officials 
who so badly need this training will be 
unable to attend and the civil defense 
effort will be seriously handicapped. 

The bill recommends payment of 
travel expenses and per diem allowances 
in accordance with Government travel 
regulations. Enactment of the bill would 
result in no additional increase in the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration’s 
budget as the cost of the program would 
be absorbed in FCDA’s 1957 appropria- 
tion. , 





Address of Allen W. Dulles, Director of 
Central Intelligence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


oP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to a 
speech by Hon. Allen W. Dulles, Director 
of Central Intelligence, before the Los 
Angeles World Affairs Council on April 
13, 1956. Mr. Dulles’ excellent and ex- 
pert analysis of the recent change in the 
Communist Party line is worthy of care- 
ful study. . 

The address follows: 

PuRGE OF STALINISM 


(Address of Allen W. Dulles, Director of 
Central Intelligence, before Los Angeles 
World Affairs Council, April 13, 1956) 


There is never a dull moment in my job as 
Director of Central Intelligence. Events 
which seem to defy analysis happen some- 
where in the world every day. Few trends 
seem to follow a predictable course. 

These last few weeks there have been de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union which have 
puzzled all the experts who generally have 
ready answers—sometimes more ready than 
accurate—to explain Soviet conduct. 

Just at a time when some are saying that 
everything is going wrong with foreign policy 
in the free world countries but that every- 
thing in the Soviet Union is progressing ac- 
cording to some great master design, the 
Soviet collective leadership, as they call it, 
comes forward to beat their collective breasts 
and indulge in the most extreme self 
criticism. 

The men in the Kremlin now tell us that 
all they said earlier about events in -the 
U. S..S. R. during the 20 years preceding 
Stalin’s death is quite wrong; that in fact 
this was an era of infamy, crime, and shame. 
They admit that their past adulation of 
Stalin was based on fear not on fact. The 
man they themselves used to call the “glori- 
ous Stalin, genius of mankind” is now being 
publicly accused of “grave errors” and pri- 
vately described as a malicious monster. 
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The Soviet leaders do not very clearly ex- 
plain why the new collective leaders waited 
for 3 years after Stalin’s death to tell it to 
their people. They do not make a very 
satisfactory showing as to why they them- 
selves sat acquiescent in the seats of the 
mighty during all the period of Stalin’s 
dictatorship, exercising great powers as mem- 
bers of his inner circle. 

Possibly, as Khrushchev is reported to have 
admitted, the price of nonconformity was a 
bullet in the head. This is a very human 
excuse but a poor qualification for high office 
on the part of those who now assert the 
rights and prerogatives of leadership. In the 
free world, where we aspire to build on the 
great traditions of the past, not to repudiate 
them, we revere as our heroes and leaders 
those who refused to conform, whatever the 
risks, when the principles of liberty were at 
stake. 

In the U. S. S. R., evidently, acquiescing 
in crime as the price of simple survival un- 
der a political tyrant is sanctioned as legiti- 
mate conduct. As they put it: “The point 
was not to save one’s own life; the point was 
to save the revolution.” 

Before going further into the details of this 
strange development in the Soviet Union it 
may be worth while to review briefly what 
had been taking place there during the years 
of Stalin’s power. Here we may find clues as 
to why the men in the Kremlin now take the 
serious risks of repudiating their late hero 
for having put the individual above party 
and substituting a personal dictatorship for a 
collective one. 

Stalin himself ran through a series of 
revolutionary combinations, somewhat akin 
to collective leaderships, during the 1920’s. 
For example, in 1924-25 he combined with 
Zinoviev and Kamenev against ‘Trotsky. 
From 1925-27, a new alliance between Stalin, 
Bukharin and Rykov was formed and routed 
a Trotsky-Zinoviev-Kamenev combination, 
And finally, from 1927-29, Stalin worked 
with Molotov, Voroshilov, Mikoyan, and 
others to crush Stalin's recent allies, Buk- 
harin and Rykov. 

It was during the 10 years which preceded 
Russia’s entry into World War II that Stalin 
completed the consolidation of his control 
over the Communist party machinery. By 
that time he had placed his loyal stooges in 
all important positions of authority through- 
out the Soviet Union and the Army was 
brought under political control. 


Among the major charges said to have 
been leveled against Stalin by Khrushchev 
is the charge that in the late thirties he 
deliberately liquidated Marshal Tukha- 
chevsky and thousands of the best officers 
in the Soviet Army, presumably to insure 
his political control of the military appara- 
tus. Certainly today there is good reason 
to believe that Marshal Tukhachevsky was 
falsely accused of conniving with the Ger- 
mans. There is some evidence that there 
was a clever German plot to discredit 
Tukhachevsky, which happened to fit in 
with Stalin’s own plans. 

We do know that during and after the 
war there was burning resentment among 
the Soviet’s professional soldiers at Stalin’s 
interference in the conduct of the war, his 
unjust and capricious belittling of heroes 
such as Zhukov and his arrogant claims to 
personal credit for Soviet victories. A senior 
Soviet general, for example, is recently re- 
ported as having privately branded their 
so-called documentary film, “The Fall of 
Berlin,” which shows Stalin as the great 
military master mind, as a “tissue of lies.” 

Today the collective dictatorship is as- 
siduously repairing the injured dignity of 
the military and incorporating its leader- 
ship into Communist Party membership. 
They must realize that, following the usual 
pattern of revolutions, the military leaders 
might tire of being the pawn of dictators, 
whether individual or collective. 
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But whatever the faults of Stalin in the 
prewar decade, one can harly ascribe them to 
his old age or senility. Stalin was then in 
his prime. Furthermore one can hardly 
believe that the acts of the dictator in a 
war from which he emerged as a@ hero are 
the motivating causes for the present at- 
tempt to liquidate his memory. In fact, 
the most recent Soviet pronouncements are 
tending to refer to “good” and “bad” Stalin 
eras. Naturally, there is no desire to re- 
pudiate such measures as farm collectiviza- 
tion and the rapid industrialization under 
the Five Year Plans, which are so closely 
associated with his name. The beginning 
of the ‘bad” period was in 1934 when the 
great Stalin purges began. If they denounce 
his war record, the purpose here must be to 
eliminate him from the hero class and to 
give the military some of the credit he had 
arrogated to himself. 

But to find the real reasons for the de- 
Stalinization campaign, we must, I believe, 
look to the more recent past, particularly 
to the hard autocratic period during the last 
6 or 7 years of Stalin’s life. Here we find 
two major motivations for cutting away 
from Stalin worship. 

Internationally, from about 1947 onward 
to the time of his death, Stalin's often belli- 
cose policy in the international field had 
been a failure and had tended to umite the 
free world against -international commu- 
nism. Domestically during this period his 
police state was meeting ever-increasing dis- 
favor, not only with the helpless people, 
but with the top politicians, generals, and 
industrial managers who were essential to 
the working of the Soviet system. This be- 
gan to create problems for the regime. 

First, let us look at the international pic- 
ture. In the immediate postwar era, riding 


the crest of the common victory and main- 
taining military strength and power, Soviet 
policy had notable successes. It consolidated 


the grip on the European satellites and 
helped the Chinese Communists to victory. 

But beginning with abcut 1947 in Europe, 
somewhat later in Asia, the free world at last 
began to realize the implications of the for- 
ward drive of international communism and 
started to take countermeasures, and the 
tide began to turn. 

What happened in these years? The Mar- 
shall plan, which Stalin and Molotov indig- 
nantly rejected and tried to defeat, was put 
into effect and Europe was saved from eco- 
nomic chaos. In Greece, the Soviet effort to 
take over by guerrilla tactics was thwarted. 

When the Soviet attempted to take over 
Berlin and destroy this outpost of Western 
freedom, the Berlin blockade was frustrated 
by the airlift and West Berlin remains a 
showwindow of what the free world can 
do. Tito survived his ejection from the 
Cominform and the wrath of Stalin and 
struck back with telling criticisms of Sta’- 
linist policy—almost identical with what 
Soviet leaders are now themselves saying. 


Later the North Atlantic Alliance was 
organized and despite Soviet threats the way 
was opened for Germant rearmament in close 
union with the West. 

Thus frustrated in the European field Sta- 
lin turned to the Far East and, working with 
the North Korean and Chinese Communists, 
attempted to take over Korea as the first 
step toward driving America from the west- 
ern Pacific. Again the Communists were 
blocked and, most important of all, an 
alarmed and awakened American public 
opinion proceeded to the defensive rearma- 
ment of this country. Our nuclear power 
was vastly increased. 

It is understandable that Stalin’s succes- 
sors should have found it convenient to 
place upon him the blame for Greece, Berlin, 
Korea, Yugoslavia, German rearmanrent and 
the like, and in particular, for the generally 
hard SovietJine which has led to the buildup 
of American defense forces and NATO. It 
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was these successes which led the Soviet 
Union to conclude that a peace treaty with 
Austria was necessary to build up their badly 
shattered reputation as peace mongers and 
to prepare the way for a summit conference, 
their pilgrimage of penitence to Belgrade, 
and their effort to line the Socialist parties 
into new popular fronts. 

But the foreign scene, alone, by no means 
explains the urge the present Kremlin lead- 
ers felt to break with the hard Stalinist past. 
They were already making progress in allow- 
ing the memory of Stalin to fade in interna- 
tional recognition and prestige without going 
to the extreme of total destruction of the 
Stalin myth with their own people. Thus 
the clue to their present policy lies more in 
the internal Soviet situation than in the 
requirements of their foreign policy. 

Domestically they have been caught in a 
dilemma. In order to compete with the 
western world in the fields of science and 
industry which was vitally important for 
their economic growth and their rearmament 
program, it was essential for the Soviet to 
speed up the education of their people, espe- 
cially in the scientific and ‘technical field. 
After Stalin’s death the regime encouraged 
more objectivity in scientific inquiry, and put 
on the shelf some pseudo scientists such as 
Lysenko. After all they had found out early 
in the game that in the present nuclear age 
one could not fool around with scientists who 
tailored their art to the whims of Marxism. 

Obviously, the Soviet leaders could not 
limit their educational processes to the scien- 
tific fields and more and more young men 
and women are graduating from schools, 
which correspond to our high schools and 
colleges, and are taking advanced degrees 
comparable to our degrees of master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy. Fven with all the 
indoctrination in Communist teachings 
which they give to their young students it 
is impossible to prevent education from de- 
veloping the critical faculties which every 
thinking human being possesses. 

Furthermore, as part of their new cam- 
paign of sweetness and light, they have found 
it wise to take down some of the bars which 
have impeded travel between the Soviet 
Union and the free countries; and while the 
Iron Curtain still remains and there is a 
careful selective process as to those who are 
permitted to leave the Soviet Union or to 
visit it, it is obvious that today there is far 
more contact between the people of the 
U. S. S. R. and outside countries than at 
any time in recent years. 

All this has tended to build up pressures 
upon the Soviet rulers to create an impres- 
sion not only internationally but also do- 
mestically, that a dictatorship of the Stalin 
type was dead forever. 

The Soviet leaders are trying to meet their 
external and internal dilemmas by finding a 
convenient “devil” which they can use to 
explain away past Soviet sins to the world 
abroad and to their own people as well as 
to demonstrate that the present rulers of the 
Soviet are different mentally and morally 
than they were under Stalin. Thus they 
hope that their own people will accept their 
protestations that the days of government 
by arbitrary policymaking, secret trials, de- 
portations, and prison camps are over. Fur- 
thermore, they are again promising that they 
will do something to raise the standard of 
living so that the promise of individual 
freedom will be seasoned with a greater share 
of consumers goods and a more abundant 
life. 

The extent of the opposition to the Stalin- 
ist type regime must have been gaged by 
the Kremlin as far stronger and deeper 
among the Russian people than we had dared 
to hope. Nonetheless, the destruction of 
the Stalin myth carries with it a very real 
threat to the internal discipline and unity 
of the Soviet Communist Party and the in- 
ternational Communist movement. 
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That calculated risk must have been taken 
deliberately by men who knew they had to 
have a scapegoat, if they were to hope to 
preserve the dictatorship on which their own 
power and very survival rested. By attacking 
the personal symbol of Stalin and the worst 
excesses of his rule, they hope to be able to 
preserve many of the essentials of the Stalin- 
ist system, now labelling it Leninism, the 
monopoly of all power by a single party, the 
complete subordination of the courts and 
individual rights to arbitrary party decree, 
the governmental control of the press and of 
all organs of public information. 

This basic structure is meant to be pre- 
served intact. Already the regime has pub- 
licly warned that some rotten elements have 
taken the de-Stalinization campaign too 
literally and are “trying to question the cor- 
rectness of the party’s policy.” This, Pravda 
thundered, is “petty bourgeois licentious- 
ness” of a kind the “party has never tolerated 
and will never tolerate.” A dead and dis- 
honored Stalin, therefore, is likely to be 
merely a device—here possibly a Trojan 
corpse rather than a Trojan horse—with 
which the long-suffering Russian people are, 
I fear, to be deceived in their expectation of 
a freer and better life. 

Obviously the Soviet rulers concluded that 
it would take something more than a mere 
repetition of the old clichés to have any 
effect. Apparently the necessity was deemed 
to be urgent and impelling. They had tried 
to do the trick with the liquidation of Beria, 
but the secrecy surrounding his execution 


“was hardly a persuasive bit of evidence of a 


new dawn of liberty. It was in the worst 
tradition of the Stalin era, and he, after all, 
generally gave his victims at least a drum- 
head public trial. 

When the present Soviet leaders took the 
risks involved in their present policy, they 
must have carefully weighed the conse- 
quences. They must have realized the grave 
issues it would raise in the Communist world 
outside of the U. S. S. R., among the party 
faithful in every free country, and among 
their own peoples. 

Abroad they probably hoped there would be 
some counterbalancing advantages. If it 
would bring about a feeling of relaxation in 
the free world, defensive rearmament here 
and among our allies might slow down, de- 
fensive alliances might tend to weaken, the 
possibility of peacefal coexistence, for which 
everyone yearns, might be more and more 
accepted. All this they hoped would give 
them time to build up their own strength, 
economic, and military. If we are naive, then 
the Soviet Union may get some international 
benefits from their present tactics. 

But there is another side to the picture 
which bears pondering. The Soviet leaders 
may have had no real alternative and took 
the course which they felt held out the best 
chance of keeping their own power. The 
Kremlin leaders, as I mentioned, were under 
heavy domestic pressures to do something to 
persuade their people that a new era was in 
the making. During recent years the leav- 
ening process of education has developed the 
critical faculties of millions of Russians. The 
Kremlin can no longer sell the old line to all 
of their people. They must now rewrite not 
only the history of Stalin but rewrite the 
story they have been telling their people 
about the outside world. 

These leaders—Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
Mikoyan, Kaganovich—have got over the 
hump of Stalin’s death without losing their 
grip.on his power. They profess a great deal 
of confidence in their ability to perpetuate 
the system of collective dictatorship they 
have instituted by basing it more broadly 
on the top layer of elite party managers, 
generals, engineers, and intellectuals who 
have a stake in the Soviet regime, 

Only time can tell whether the present 
leaders with their past close association with 
Stalinism really can do this and make the 
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Soviet dictatorship work without going much 
farther and giving their people something 
more than mere lipservice in the direction 
of the right to free speech, free worship, 
and protection for the individual from arbi- 
trary action. 

Possibly what we are seeing will end up 
as a temporary period of attempted fraud 
on the Russian people, a cloak to sell them a 
collective dictatorship as against a personal 
dictatorship. Possibly it is a first hesitant 
step toward giving a greater number of the 
Russian people a chance to share in the 
decisions which shape their destinies. I am 
sure the Russian leaders themselves do not 
know how their effort to “de-Stalinize” the 
Soviet Union will turn out. I am also sure 
they would be dismayed if they thought they 
were paving the way for the establishment 
in Russia of what we could call a decent and 
responsible government. 

The Communists, despite their self-con- 
fidence, do not and will not control the fate 
of mankind. In the face of firm free-world 
resistance to their international barbarities 
and exposure of their political frauds and 
malpractices, at home and abroad, and under 
the pressure of their own people, there may 
be a gradual move toward more normal 
modes of life and behavior. If so, then hopes 
of world peace will be given a mighty im- 
pulse forward. This possibility the free 
world must watch prayerfully, alert to op- 
portunities for peace provided by progress 
in this direction. We must be equally alert 
to perceive and denounce the dangers im- 
plicit in the fraud of a mere attempt to bury 
a shabby past. 





Should Recipients Have More Say in Our 
Foreign-Aid Programs? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I have an abiding and continued in- 
terest in the success achieved by our 
foreign-aid programs, particularly as 
they relate to the vital area of the Far 
East. 

Recently my attention has been in- 
vited to a thought-provoking article 
appearing in the Washington Sunday 
Star on May 6, entitled ‘‘Should Recipi- 
ents Have More Say in Our Foreign-Aid 
Programs?” Its author, J. A. Villamor, 
is a native of the Philippines but a nat- 
uralized American citizen and a lieuten- 
ant colonel in our Air Force Reserve. 
Colonel Villamor knows whereof he 
speakes. His record is an illustrious one, 
beginning with the days in 1936 when he 
was the first Philippine cadet to gradu- 
ate from Randolph Field and continuing 
through the battles of the Philippines 
down to the present day. 

As commander of the Philippine Pur- 
suit Squadron, he was one of the few 
Philippine field officers evacuated with 
General MacArthur to Australia. Later 
by direction of General MacArthur, he 
was sent back to the island of Negros by 
submarine where he led the first small 
American party through Japanese lines 
to set up an allied counterintelligence 
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network which coordinated all guerrilla 
activities in that area. His military 
missions in the South Pacific continued 
throughout the war and, after the lib- 
eration of the Philippines, he served in 
several important roles, both in the 
United Nations and as head of the Civil 
Aeronautics Bureau of the Philippine 
Government. Colonel Villamor found 
himself in the United States at the out- 
break of the Korean conflict and volun- 
teered his services to the American Gov- 
ernment which accepted him as a lieu- 
tenant colonel, in which capacity he was 
sent to Saigon in 1951. Colonel Villa- 
mor spent more than a few years in 
Indochina and other vital areas in the 
Asiatic world where he viewed firsthand 
the incessant struggle between the forces 
of communism and democracy, which 
are seeking to win the bodies and souls 
of these unfortunate people. 

Colonel Villamor is inea unique posi- 
tion to appraise our efforts, to properly 
influence peoples with whom he has a 
common bond of heritage and a deep un- 
derstanding of their aspirations and 
desires. As a good American and: one 
who loves this country, I believe his views 
are both timely and worthy of deep 
consideration: 

SHOULD RECIPIENTS HAVE More SAy IN 

Our FoREIGN-AID PROGRAMS? 
(By J. A. Villamor) 

Something has gone wrong with our for- 
eign aid policy. I think many Government 
officials would agree with this appraisal. 

But too many of the critics tend to blame 
our failures—whether they are large or small 
needs yet to be determined—on the recipi- 
ents of our aid. “They are inexperienced 
and emotionally unstable,” some will say, 
“and this naturally makes them gullible for 
Communist appeals.” Others will claim: 
“They are just stupid, that is all.” 

‘The more kindhearted may say: “The 
Communists are only taking advantage of 
Asians’ childish sentiments, something we 
cannot do.” 

But how many will say, simply, “it’s our 
fault”? I, for one, believe the fault is pri- 
marily ours. Here is why: 

A substantial portion of American efforts 
in Asia can be compared with the efforts of 
a brave, noble fellow who, with a brick in one 
hand and a pistol in the other, is determined 
to save a man who is dying of hunger and 
malaria and who lies prostrate in a@ room 
that is full of mosquitoes. 

WRONG TOOLS FOR THE JOB 


We are using the wrong tools for the job . 


at hand. 

It has become almost trite to say that the 
American emphasizes military aid too much. 
This, nonetheless, is the major problem. 

Before we make our proposals we neglect 
getting answers to these vital questions: 

Do the peoples we are trying to help want 
to have such a large military force as we 
think they should have? 

To what extent must the national eco- 
nomics be adjusted to pay for these military 
forces? 

Will these soldiers—usually the.cream of 
the youth of these lands—be more valuable 
as soldiers or will it be better all around for 
them to be students, farmers and laborers? 

Will these people have something to fight 
for besides having something to fight against 
when the time comes? 

These questions ought to be explored in 
great detail before aid programs are decided 
upon. This should be obvious. But it is my 
experience that the answers are usually 
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taken for granted by American administra- 
tors. Usually it has already been concluded 
by someone that “for their own good, they 
must have an army.” 

DO THE PEOPLE BENEFIT? 


Economic aid programs are also charted 
with the wrong aims in view. Often the im- 
provements we insist on do not truly raise 
the standards of living of the people—al- 
though they may make a great show of in- 
dustrial improvement. ' 

It happens even with strictly philan- 
thropic programs, where the intentions of 
the donors are not open to question. There 
was a time last year when CARE packages 
arrived in Saigon with butter and cheese 
for people who did not have even rice— 
let alone bread—to eat with such delicacies. 
The cheese and the butter ended up in the 
black markets. 

Many times the failures of our foreign 
aid have been due to our own unrestrained, 
let’s-go spirit; our we-know-what’s-good- 
for-you-better-than-you-do approach; our 
heavy dependence on material things to an- 
swer needs that are often largely spiritual; 
and, worst of all, perhaps, our tendency 
to forget the human problems—of peoples 
with hearts, minds, and souls, as well as 
stomachs, just like the peoples of the West. 

In my opinion, our foreign aid ought to 
be directed more to the needs of the under- 
developed peoples as they see their needs, 
not as we see them. 4 

True, we often do know what is best for 
these people more than they know them- 
selves. But unless they cam be convinced— 
and we do a very poor job of convincing 
them—our forcing on them what is good 
for them achieves us less than nothing. 


THE NEED FOR DIGNITY 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
found on his last trip to the Orient that 
“there is throughout the Asian peoples a 
desire for Western recognition of their dig- 
nity.” Other haye mentioned the need for 
recognizing the Asian’s dignity, but too few 
have stopped to think what this really 
means. 

Another point which our foretgn-aid ad- 
ministrators often miss: Asia is sick and 
tired of soldiers, diplomats, and merchants 
who, in spite of their good intentions, ap- 
proach the problems of the poor from a spe- 
cial point of view. Asians respond, however, 
to the nonprofessional like President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Philippines, an amateur 
(guerilla) soldier, an amateur diplomat, and 
an amateur politician fresh from the Filipino 
villages. 

AMERICAN UMBRELLA? 

Secretary Dulles reported, on his return 
from the Far East recently, that “the clearest 
single impression I received” was that “uni- 
formly * * * the Asian leaders * * * desire 
the United States to be strong and that that 
strength should continue to be a sort of 
protective umbrella over other free nations.” 

I venture to suggest, however, that many 
have misjudged the Asians’ desires. What 
they were probably saying was that they 
wanted the United States to be strong mili- 
tarily, but not they themselves. 

Asians, in other words, think the United 
States should be willing to play big brother, 
respecting a very delicate set of international 
Marquis” 6f Queensberry rules. This Asian 
attitude is admittedly selfish. But we ought 
to be clear that this is their attitude, and 
that they are not ashamed to ask us to pro- 
tect them, no questions asked. 

The importance of paying attention to the 
attitudes of the people of Asia cannot be 
overemphasized. To ignore their attitudes, 
to interpret them only by western standards, 
to base policies and programs on one-way 
precepts—this is just about the fastest and 
surest way to bankrupt American policy in 
Asia. 
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Extracts From Address Delivered by Adlai 
E. Stevenson at Miami, Fla., on April 
12, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp extracts 
from an address delivered by Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson at Miami, Fla., on 
April 12, 1956. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RrEc- 
orb, as follows: 

Extracts From ApprESS OF ADLAI E. STEVEN=- 
SON AT. MIAMI, Fia., APRIL 12, 1956 


Eleven years ago today a very great man 
died at Warm Springs, Ga. He had given 
greatly to this country, to this century, yes, 
to civilization. I wonder sometimes what 
America would be like today if it hadn’t been 
for Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt was at Warm Springs 
as he had been so many times before because 
of the cross he had to carry through the last 
24 years of his life. For he was a victim of 
crippling infantile paralysis. 

And today on this anniversary I want to 
pay my respects to the memory of this be- 
loved man by talking with you for a-few 
minutes about this matter of disease and 
sickness, of our war as a people against the 
killers who strike inside our bodies, of what 
we are and should be doing on this human 
battlefront. 

We have within the past 2 years made 
dramatic and almost unbelievable advance 
against the particular enemy that attacked 
Franklin Roosevelt. But the plain facts are 
that we are doing pitifully, inexcusably little 
about finding answers to the other cruel 
mysteries which cause human misery and 
untimely death. 

With 10 million American men and women 
suffering from heart disease, we spent last 
year only $16 million on research in this 
field or $1.60 for each person presently 
afflicted. 

One of every seven of us as things are 
will die of cancer. Yet we spent last year on 
cancer research only $25 million—15 cents 
apiece per person. 

With mental illness costing incalculable 
suffering and almost $114 billion a year, we 
are spending $11 million less than 1 percent 
of that cost to combat it. 

Last year we invested about a penny a per- 
eon for research on arthritis and rheumatic 
diseases, cripplers of 10 million Americans. 

The pennywise policies of the present ad- 
ministration so far as medical research is con- 
cerned are a shameful cost of what they call 
a businessman’s government. A man wrote 
me this in a letter the other day: “Where 
cancer and heart disease alone killed more 
Americans under the age of 65 last year than 
were killed in the Armed Forces of this Na- 
tion during the Second World War and the 
Korean war together, it would seem that we 
should spend substantially more than we are 
to stop this toll upon life.” I agree. 

I am here asking your support in my can- 
didacy for the Presidency of this Nation. I 
have refused in my campaign to make prom- 
ises as a candidate I couldn’t keep as Presi- 
dent. I say to you that if I am elected to 
this Office I propose to use the powers and re- 
sources of this Nation to cut down killing 
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and crippling disease with all the vigor we 
use to stop the killing and crippling which 
comes from war. A healthier nation is after 
all a stronger nation. 

There are other things which must concern 
us if we are to fight back effectively against 
sickness and disease, 

Roughly, a million American families will 
have to spend over half their income this 
year for medical care. In over 500,000 cases 
catastrophic accident or illness will consume 
the entire family income. And today there 
are 8 million American families in debt for 
medical care with much of this borrowing be- 
ing at high interest rates from personal 
finance companies. In too many American 
homes a parent at some time or other looks 
down at a sick child, knows that something 
should be done and that there just isn’t the 
money. It is high time that we advise a posi- 
tive program to enable everyone who wants 
to have protection against the sudden and 
devastating costs of illness. 

I have never proposed to socialize niedicine 
and I am not in favor of national health in- 
surance. There @fe other alternatives which 
are workable and in my opinion preferable. 

Three out of every five people in this coun- 
try are now enrolled in voluntary private pre- 
payment insurance programs which cover 
health. Yet studies show that this member- 
ship includes mostly middle and high in- 
come families and all too few of the low in- 
come families who need it most. 

I believe that these private insurance pro- 
grams can be developed further so they will 
be attractive and within the reach of an even 
greater percentage of our people. And I urge 
further consideration of governmental pro- 
grams to provide long-term low-interest-rate 
loans to groups which are organizing pre- 
payment insurance plans and perhaps other 
forms of financial assistance to help to cover 
the initial costs of setting up such plans. 

And surely the social-security program 
should be revised to provide that its benefits 
shall be paid in cases where covered em- 
ployees become completely and totally dis- 
abled before reaching the usual retirement 
age. These are the cases of catastrophic 
illness in which the cost burden falls most 
heavily and often on those least able to 
carry it. 

It is time, too, that we really do something 
about the shortage of doctors, particularly 
in some of the rural areas. There are today 
fewer doctors in proportion to the population 
than there were a hundred years ago. And 
there are fewer medical school graduates to- 
day than there were half a century ago. 

We ought to take immediate steps to 
expand assistance to medical, dental, and 
nursing schools so that enrollments can be 
increased and standards still maintained. 
Legislation is now before the Congress pro- 
viding for Federal aid for the construction 
and expansion of medical schools. The pres- 
ent administration opposed it last year. Now 
in election year the administration has seen 
the light of day and has come out for a pro- 
gram of Federal aid for medical training. 
But its program is wholly inadequate to meet 
the critical shortage of medical personnel. 
There is ample basis in immediate need to 
support the Democratic proposals now before 
Congress which call for the appropriation of 
$340 million over a 5-year period to assist 
in the construction of medical schools and 
for more adequate teaching and research 
facilities. 

We must also speed up our hospital con- 
struction program with particular emphasis 
on building more hospitals for mental 
patients. 

I know the complaints of the business- 
man’s government now in Washington. This 
all costs too much they say, adding that it 
isn’t really the Government's business any- 
way. 
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Well, I say to you that the one thing this 
great Nation can’t afford is to let people die 
or suffer when it could be prevented. 

And as for whose business it is, I say it is 
ours and that the Government is our servant. 

It was Ralph Waldo Emerson who said that 
“humanity asks that government shall not 
be ashamed to be tender and paternal.” And 
it was Woodrow Wilson who added that “you 
will notice that whenever the United States 
forgets its ardor for mankind it is necessary 
that a Democrat should be elected President.” 


Resolutions Adopted by the Midwest Fed- 
eration of College Republican Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, it is my pleasure to submit here- 
with for the Recorp resolutions which I 
have received from the Midwest Federa- 
tion of College Republican Clubs which 
met at their annual convention in To- 
peka, Kans., on April 14, 1956: 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE ANNUAL CONVEN= 

TION OF THE MIDWEST FEDERATION OF COL- 

LEGE YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUBS MEETING IN 

TOPEKA, KANS., ON APRIL 14, 1956 

Whereas the United States has a severe 
farm problem today what can only be solved 
by nonpartisan action rather than a po- 
litical vote-getting maneuver; and 

Whereas it is surpluses that are creating 
much of the price suppression today and it 
is economically impossible to have price sup- 
ports without surpluses; and 

Whereas the problems of today cannot be 
solved by a program that has not only failed 
before, but also created the farm problem; 
and 

Whereas much of the trouble lies in the 
Democratic 52-percent dollar which has not 
devalued further under the Republican ad- 
ministration; and 

Whereas anybody who takes credit for high 
farm prices during the war had better take 
credit for the war also: be it 

Resolved, That we endorse and fully sup- 
port the administration farm program as 
presented by President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Benson and especially the soil bank 
plan and flexible price supports; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That since the Congress has 
passed a farm bill contrary to the Eisen- 
hower-Benson plan and since this bill would 
render the administration plan unworkable, 
we urge the President to veto said bill. 

Be it resolved, That we commend Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on his program and actions 
of the past 3 years and wholeheartedly com- 
mend him on his decision to run again for 
election. 

Be it resolved, That we favor the further 
strengthening of the United Nations as an 
effective instrument for promoting peace. 

Be it resolved, That we strongly urge our 
Government to make a strong effort to al- 
leviate the Arab-Israeli conflict by mediation 
and planned resettlement of the Arab refu- 
gees, and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend the adminis- 
tration’s present policy in the Middle East 
as the one most likely to bring peace to that 
troubled area. 
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Be it resolved, That the United States 
should make a special effort to promote mu- 
tual understanding between the American 
and Russian people and should promote fur- 
ther cultural and educational exchanges with 
Communist nations. 

Be it resolved, That the United States 
should continue to provide aid to free coun- 
tries to promote the greater strength and 
solidarity of the free world. 

Be it resolved, That the United States con- 
tinue to support collective security in Europe 
through NATO and continue to support the 
Western Europeans in their efforts to unite 
economically, politically, and militarily. 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
between the ages of 18 and 21 are better edu- 
cated and better informed than ever before 
in history; and 

Whereas these citizens are wage earners 
and taxpayers without representation; and 

Whereas these citizens provide more than 
40 percent of the Armed Forces to defend 
their Government but are denied the right 
to help select this Government; and 

Whereas today’s decisions affect these citi- 
zens who are tomorrow’s leaders: Be it 

Resolved, That we recommend and en- 
dorse to the Congress of the United States 
an amendment to the Constitution lowering 
the legal voting age to 18 years. 

Be it resolved, That we heartily commend 
Vice President Nrxon on his excellent dis- 
charge of the Vice Presidential duties dur- 
ing the past 3 years. 

Whereas education is the foundation of 
America’s freedom and superiority; and 

Whereas many college students and their 
parents are financially handicapped and 
often can’t attend schools best suited to 
their needs to train them for their con- 
tribution to society: Be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Con- 
gress that college tuition be a deductible 
expense from the income tax of the student 
or his parents. 

Be it resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent by the chairman of the fed- 
eration to the chairmen of the Republican 
House and senatorial campaign committees 
and that they be urged to insert them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp or otherwise bring 
them to the attention of the Members of 
Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. ROBERT Barr, 
Chairman, 





Spanish War Widows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the lead editorial 
of the issue just out of the National Trib- 
une, as follows: 

Pass THE O’HarRA BILt 


We quote the following: “I shall be 83 
years of age on August 2, and I have been 
in poor health for some time. Fees for my 
doctor and oculist, and the prescriptions 
each requires that I use, take up almost 
my entire pension, and I have left little in- 
deed for clothing and other necessities. For- 
tunately, I have a son and a daughter, both 
employed, and I have been living with my 
daughter and her husband. Of course, they 
pay rent, and everything we eat and use they 
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have to buy. This places quite a burden 
upon my children. In addition to the fact 
that I am unable to help them appreciably, 
if I should require the service of a com- 
panion or nurse, neither I nor my children 
could afford it.” 


That extract is from a letter received from 
the widow of a veteran of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War who is now receiving a depend- 
ent’s pension of $54.18 per month. We 
already have received scores of similar ones 
since the so-called Bradley Commission made 
its report. Few of the writers have the good 
fortune to have the loving care of children, 
and the fear they express at the possibility 
of losing the meager monthly payments they 
now receive makes most pitiful reading. We 
quite well realize that there is no need 
to quote from them, and we have no desire to 
resort to tear-jerking. The situation that 
results from the release of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions consti- 
tutes a close approach to indefinable bar- 
barism, especially as it applies to aged 
widows of veterans. We have, therefore, 
chosen to picture the reaction of one who 
finds herself in the most favorable position 
of any of our elderly war dependents; we 
leave to the imagination of our readers the 
situation faced by those who have no as- 
sistance whatever beyond their all too insuffi- 
cient monthly pension checks. 

No word of any kind having come from 
the White House since General Bradley sub- 
mitted the findings of his Commission, we 
have no means of knowing whether or not 
the President had given any thought to what 
might become of the widows of deceased vet- 
erans when he called upon the Bradley 
group more than a year ago to examine 
and report on the treatment of the vet- 
eran class. He must have known that they 
have their individual worries and that they 
face specific problems, but he did not dif- 
ferentiate between them and veterans when 
he named the investigators and told them 
what they were expected to do. We have, 
therefore, searched the Bradley philosophy 
and recommendations more painstakingly for 
an answer to what probably should be the 
most human of its studies and findings and 
we were astounded to find that less than 
three pages covered what might conceivably 
be referred to as non-service-connected death 
pensions. Apparently the Commission was 
up against the bumpers on the whole ques- 
tion, and, if we can correctly interpret what 
must be considered at best as most confusing 
language, it just left widows and minor chil- 
dren in that overall group that must show 
“need” and be covered into social-security 
provisions, without defining just how this 
will be accomplished, and that they must 
also go off the public payroll if they should 
remarry. 

We mean no discourtesy to General Eisen- 
hower or to General Bradley when we point 
out how both here enter into the cruelest 
sort of conspiracy. Both have called upon 
the Senate to approve as soon as possible the 
Hardy bill that was passed last summer by 
the House of Representatives. That meas- 
ure is entirely purposed to be magnanimous 
to survivors of members of the regular 
Armed Forces who die either in wartime or 
peacetime, making no distinction between 
the two but basing widows’ payments on 
rank and length of service. The Bradley re- 
port says that all society should share the 
expense of this program as part of the risk 
of a public enterprise and it states that some 
beneficiaries now get too much in benefits 
and others too little. The enactment of 
that bill would provide, if the two Generals 
were to be considered still in service, that 
both widows would receive a minimum of 
$242 a month. And yet in another recom- 
mendation of the Commission, it is proposed 
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that survivors of those who served in the 
ranks should not receive mope than the base 
pay of the soldier except that food, clothing, 
and other costs should be valued as part of 
the pay. We presume that all of this dis- 
cussion is just as confusing to the reader as 
it is to those of us who are attempting with- 
out much success to make some sense out 
of the report as a whole, and we admit that 
the more we study it the more confusing it 
gets, excepting as line by line and page by 
page it spells out more and more that the 
96 percent of veterans who fought and won 
our wars, unless they suffered appreciable 
service-incurred disabilities, must be thrown 
upon the economic scrapheap, and the de- 
pendents of their dead with them, while 
the 4 percent of Regulars, whether they 
served in peace or war, should be given the 
red carpet treatment. Suppose, for instance, 
the widow of a Spanish War veteran were to 
have that yardstick applied to her—she 
would be allotted from $9 to $13 a month, 
or perhaps a few pennies more if some value 
were attached to stolen pigs or chickens 
foraged for the company cook. And their 
public enterprise happened to be a shoot- 
ing war. It is all unimaginably silly, this 
Bradley report, unless one looks at it alone 
from the standpoint of the big brass. If 
there is one thing above all others that is 
deliberatedly emphasized in the entire study, 
it is the attempt to show that the profes- 
sional serviceman is the salt of the earth 
and that those who left civilian life to fight 
our wars are still, if they were lucky enough 
to come home, nothing more than any other 
civilian. The more one reads this thing, 
the more it smells. Again we must insist 
that if the Congress accepts the Bradley rec- 
ommendations, its members gannot realize 
what they are doing. 


We began this comment by quoting from 
a letter written to us by an elderly Spanish 
War widow. Back in her younger days it 
was considered almost a sin for a wife to go 
out to work. Her place was in the home as 
the homemaker, and woe be to her man if 
he failed to provide for her. She earned no 
social-security credits, nor did her veteran 
husband who was 60 or more years of age 
before that law was enacted. We have 
searched the Bradley Commission report in 
vain to find where any consideration what- 
ever is given to this situation. There is the 
suggestion that a delay of a year might be 
proper in adopting its proposals and that 
age 65 may be considered as a time of pre- 
sumptive need for unremarried widows, but 
that income standards should be employed 
for them exactly as they would be for vet- 
erans and that they should lose such income 
as is derived from sources in excess of 
amounts underwritten by the Government. 
Then it is said, in the analysis, that the 
same social-security standards should be 
applied as they are to veterans. These ref- 
erences serve only to indicate additional 
commission confusion with respect to what 
it had in mind with reference to the vet- 
erans and dependents of wars preceding 
World War I who are on the pension rolls. 


Spanish War veterans are not asking any- 
thing for themselves from this Congress, but 
they are requesting that the base pension of 
$54.18 monthly allowed to their widows be 
hiked to a minimum of $75 just in order to 
give these little old ladies half a chance to 
live in comparative decency. Few have those 
children about whom our friend wrote and 
who are paying all but her medical expenses, 
and, after all, there are only about 80,000 
survivors. The cost of increased legislation 
would be minor and would decline rapidly, 
and to give them the added amount will not 
add to the appropriations for the Spanish 
War group because the veterans, paid at a 
higher rate, are rapidly meeting their makef. 
It is inconceivable to us that the Congress 
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would even consider offending the national 
conscience by placing these good people un- 
der any form of old-age assistance. There- 
fore, while those on Capitol Hill who are 
responsible for veterans’ legislation try with 
us to read some sense into the Bradley report, 
we appeal to them to show their good faith 
by reporting now the O’Hara bill, H. R. 2867, 
that would not only relieve the fear under 
which our Civil War and Spanish War widows 
are living but would also give them the little 
added security they are entitled to have. 





Reaching the Hearts and Minds of Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress devote much time and 
effort attempting to reach the hearts 
and minds of men. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include an address 
given by an authority on this subject, 
the Honorable James A. Farley, together 
with editorial comment which appeared 
in the Pottsville (Pa.) Republican on 
April 21, 1956: 

REACHING THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF MEN 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley) 


Because of our relationship with our fel- 
low beings, I am going to talk to you on the 
subject of Reaching the Hearts and Minds 
of Men. I have spent many years of my 
life in activities in which that was the major 
objective. I have kept before me this major 
purpose. 

Of course, in politics, to which I devoted a 
good many years, the major purpose is to 
reach the hearts and minds of men. To be 
successful, the man in politics must gain the 
confidence of enough voters to persuade 
them to vote as he suggests. His entire life 
is devoted to an effort to please and to per- 
suade. Sometimes, of course, he must, if he 
is honest, temporarily at least say some plain 
and unpleasant things. But in the long run, 
unless he does win and hold the confidence 
of people he cannot be accounted a success. 

But all of us are working toward this 
objective, whatever may be our mission or 
profession. If we are selling goods we must 
win confidence. The person who is in busi- 
ness is in a sense like the candidate who is 
running for office, only the businessman 
must go to the polls every hour and every 
day. Whether he succeeds or not will be 
determined by the number of customers who 
vote for him. His purpose in advertising is 
the same as the purpose of the candidate 
for office—to keep his name or the name of 
his product before the people. There is also 
the problem of keeping people who are vot- 
ing for you in business kindly disposed 
toward you. That is what is called good pub- 
lic relations. 

If we are teaching the young we are di- 
rectly reaching the hearts and minds of men, 
and our skill as a teacher depends upon our 
capacity to open those minds and hearts to 
what we have to impart in the way of knowl- 
edge and principle. 

If we have authority over others we must 
win their respect and confidence before we 
can expect obedience. 

If we are managing a ball team we must 
deal not only with the players but with the 
public, for without a favorable public there 
would be nothing with which to pay the 
salaries of the players. 
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In fact, if we want to have a happy life as 
well as a profitable one we must have friends, 
and the way to have friends is to reach their 
minds and hearts. I sometimes think that 
Thomas Jefferson meant by “the pursuit of 
happiness” the winning of friends. 

This winning of the hearts and minds of 
others has been a recognized art for a long, 
long time, There were books written about 
it more than 2,000 years ago by the Greeks. 
Aristotle’s great book on Rhetoric is a discus- 
sion of how to use words to win the confi- 
dence of others. 

Of course, it is hard to put into exact form 
just how this art can be pursued most suc- 
cessfully. However, I can do nothing more 
helpful than to draw from my own experi- 
ence some of the lessons I have learned about 
this art. And in doing so I will discuss a 
number of important points to remember. 

In the first place, a person who is con- 
cerned in persuading other people to do 
something or buy something or just to be 
friendly and helpful must have what I shall 
call good manners. Now good manners is 
something more than knowing how to hold 
your soup spoon or how to dress when you go 
to a church wedding. It is much more than 
a capacity to say the pleasant but insincere 
thing. It is much more than mere tact. It 
is to feel and, above all, to show that you 
have a genuine concern in others. It means 
caring for people, respecting them, treating 
them as equals and sharing their fears and 
earthly concerns and their ideals. When 
these matters are felt and shown there need 
be no fear about winning confidence and 
winning friends, for this attitude will make 
itself known in a hundred ways. 

Closely associated with good manners is 
what we call good humor. And Iam not now 
talking about ice cream, with which my own 
product is a. close competitor. What I 
mean is the manifestation in all outward 
dealings with the public of a calm and 
friendly disposition. This is especially true 
in politics. We have learned in that very 
complex art that the most certain way that 
a man can defeat himself is to get angry. 
People are not interested in other people’s 
angers. Anger does not attract, it repels. 
It causes the victim to say and do things 
that he would not otherwise say or do. He 
loses his balance of judgment. He makes 
mistakes. He reveals defects in his own per- 
sonality and in his own ideas. He lays him- 
self wide open for debate. Sometimes it is 
not easy to maintain a calm attitude, but 
success in life, in any profession, and success 
in attaining our own peace of mind is only 
gained by meeting situations with a smile, 
by turning aside criticism and the ill-natured 
attacks of others with calmness and courtesy. 

I have spoken of good manners and of good 
humor. And now let us consider another 
tribute—one for which I have acquired some 
slight reputation for excellence—a good 
memory. It is true that I have a pretty 
good memory for names and faces, and I have 
met a great many people in my life, all over 
this country and all over the world. I can 
get along all right without any special aids 
to memory. but I do not always trust my 
memory alone—that is too risky. I have, 
throughout my life, made it a habit not only 
in politics but in business and socially to 
help that memory by keeping a brief memo- 
randum of anything which seems important, 
and at the same time incomplete and un- 
finished. I keep that memo until the matter 
is closed. It is simple, easy way to stay 
abreast of responsibility and pending situa- 
tions. Let us call it a profitable bit of detail. 

I would like to add something at this 
point. It is not a manifestation of good 
manners for a person to go up to another 
and challenge him by saying: “Do you re- 
member me?” That puts you at a great 
disadvantage if you happen to have forgot- 
ten. I have found that the best way to meet 
that situation when the challenge comes and 
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when I am unable to remember is to answer 
frankly that I do not. Such an answer is 
not always pleasant for me but it is a good 
reminder to the other person that he should 
be tolerant and not expect too much of other 
people’s memories. Of course, in my ex- 
perience that has not happened too often 
and I am glad that it hasn’t; but when I 
meet it I meet it frankly. 

Another good rule in politics, business and 
daily life is always to keep in mind the fact 
that the other fellow is deeply concerned 
with himself. There is a lot of unselfish- 
ness in this world, but there is an awful lot 
of selfishness, too. Our own problems seem 
to us to be more important than anything 
else in the world. We want to hear about 
them; we want to have the other person ad- 
dress us in terms of our own needs and as- 
pirations and ideals and desires. One of the 
greatest mistakes a candidate for office can 
make is to ask people to vote for him be- 
cause of something that he himself wants 
or that he himself feels or that he himself 
has offered. When the public meets that 
sort of appeal it is most likely to turn away 
and say, ‘Well, we have troubles of our own. 
We will let you take care of yours.” That 
brings me to what might be called the per- 
sonal note in addressing other people. The 
most successful appeal that we can make is, 
figuratively at least, to sit down with them, 
listen to them, ask them about their prob- 
lems, manifest an interest and, above all, 
talk to them in terms of their own lives and 
their own understanding. By that I don’t 
mean talking down to people, for that is the 
most offensive thing that can be done. It 
is not a bad idea to go on the assumption 
that the other fellow knows more than you 
do. Maybe he does not, but you can be cer- 
tain that he doesn’t think so. A bit of hu- 
mility is never out of place. 

What I am trying to say is well illustrated 
by the changes that have come over the 
techniques of advertising and selling in the 
last 20 years. Advertising used to be mainly 
boastful or catchy—full of slogans, pictures 
of factories or of business executives. To- 
day its chief aim is to try to be helpful and 
its keynote is service. It talks not so much 
about what a product is but about what it 
will do for you. 

Many of you may have on different occa- 
sions noticed the various advertisements run 
by General Mills, showing a lot of quaint old 
trade cards which were the rage years ago. 
The ads have explained why they had dis- 
carded them in favor of Betty Crocker. The 
answer is that for all their appeal these old 
ads didn’t help the customer, whereas Betty 
Crocker helps women to a better life. 

The same thing is true in other products. 
Our own product Coca-Cola began to assume 
greater importance and greater significance 
when it became part of people's dally exist- 
ence through The Pause That Refreshes. 
The Pause That Refreshes with Coca-Cola is 
successful because it enters into people's 
daily lives and renders them a welcome 
service. 

This technique of being helpful can be 
applied to any problem of selling, whether it 
is political or material, whether we are try- 
ing to reach the hearts and minds of men for 
an idea or a product. 

In initiating any campaign, whether it is 
political or selling or educational, it is very 
important to take note in the beginning of 
what might be called “the public mood.” 
The public mood changes. In the campaign 
of 1932 Mr. Roosevelt and the others who 
were helping him had to keep in mind that 
the people were weary, fearful and discour- 
aged. They were in the midst of a great 
depression, and poverty stalked on every 
side. Their purpose in that campaign was 


,to offer something cheerful and hopeful. 


There come other times when the public is 
exalted by the appearance of prosperity, 
when it has forgotten its fundamental prin- 
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ciples. Those are times when the public 
needs to be reminded of the more serious 
aspects of life, when it needs to be checked 
in its enthusiasm. There are other times 
when a deluded public is in need of harsh 
reminders of solid truths. Grover Cleveland 
was the greatest exponent of straightforward 
truth-telling not only when he was Gov- 
ernor of New York State but when he was 
President of the United States. Sometimes 
he made enemies, but in the long run the 
American people have gained more and more 
respect for him and his simple honesty. 

Now, I would like to say something about 
words and language. As the Bible says, “In 
the beginning was the word.” And we might 
add, for the purposes of reaching the hearts 
and minds of men, that not only the begin- 
ning but the end is the word. There are all 
sorts of ways to tell the truth. 

That reminds me of a story I heard some- 
time ago. It seems that a painter was em- 
ployed to paint the walls of one of the large 
rooms in an insane asylum or, as you would 
say, a home for the mentally deficient. He 
was standing on the ladder painting, and a 
great many of the inmates came in and sat 
around watching him. After a while one of 
them arose and said, “A-11.” They all burst 
out laughing at that. Later, another member 
of the group arose and said, “B-5.” Where- 
upon there was a roar of laughter. At noon 
the painter asked one of the people what 
that meant. He was told that these people 
had heard their own jokes so many times 
that they had decided to number them and 
spare the trouble of telling all the details. 
In other words, these two numbers repre- 
sented jokes which they all knew and en- 
joyed. In the afternoon the painter was 
again working and was being watched by the 
same congregation of people. At one point 
he turned around and said, “A-11.” There 
was no laughter, no response. Later, he used 
the other number, “B-5,” and again there 
was no laughter. After working hours he 
asked the same man who had told him the 
explanation before why they didn’t laugh. 
The answer was, “It makes all the difference 
in the world how you tell the joke.” 

The fact is that the use of words has be- 
come so important in economics and politics 
and in other fields that they have invented 
a word to describe it, “semantics.” When 
I was in Washington I used to hear a good 
deal about semantics, and I used to hear a 
good many people who were expert in it. 
Sometimes I thought they were using long 
words to say very simple things. That was 
especially true among the many economic 
wizards who came down there. In any 
event, this much-abused practice has a solid 
truth behind it. It must be realized that 
there are all sorts of ways of expressing a 
thought and that’ you can elicit a totally 
different response from your audience in ac- 
cordance with the choice of words you use. 
In politics we call our machine “an organi- 
zation,” and we call the other fellow’s organi- 
zation “a machine.” 

Many movements in politics have been 
carried through to success on the basis of a 
single phrase. Oftentimes a phrase will con- 
vey a volume of meaning. Take, for exam- 
ple, the “good neighbor” policy. This phrase 
was carefully selected by people who helped 
Mr. Roosevelt as a means of expressing the 
right relationship between a big country and 
more or less distrustful and fearful little 
countries. When the words “New Deal” were 
put together the authors scarcely realized the 
importance of what they had created. But 
the press took up the phrase and carried it 
on as the description of a new political pro- 
gram. 

Another thing that fs important to re- 
member is that people forget easily and it 
is essential to repeat and repeat. The name 
of a candidate must be kept constantly be- 
fore the people, just as the name of a 
product. The company that I am with is 
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not wasting its money with the innumer- 
able signs that it puts out advising you to 
drink Coca-Cola. I assure you that we are 
not in the business of throwing away money. 
We are in the business of selling the product 
and in selling the product it is essential to 
keep repeating the advice. 

And now I want to speak seriously about 
the most important way of reaching the 
hearts and minds of men. It should always 
be remembered that men do not live by bread 
alone. Our appeal must be constantly to 
what is noble and idealistic and unselfish in 
men. I mentioned earlier the fact that we 
must remember that a man is concerned 
with himself. I did not mean by that that 
his personal concerns are wholly material- 
istic. 

We are hearing today altogether too much 
in politics about what this or that party or 
this or that policy has to give toward the 
material needs of citizens and voters. I have 
heard and read speeches in the last several 
years in which farmers, workers, and others 
were addressed as if they had no concern 
in the world other than better prices and 
higher wages. I think the people who are 
doing that have lowered their sights too 
far. People are concerned with the fine ob- 
jectives of human life, with spiritual values 
such as patriotism, the love of home and the 
love of God. 

In fact, I deplore the cynical attitude 
which frequently prevails in high political 
spots in this country and in others. We 
are told that if the act of a public official 
is not illegal that it is necessarily proper and 
always excusable. We are told that there is 
a fundamental difference between what is 
illegal and what is improper. I do not see 
this difference, because what is illegal is 
merely one of the improper things that hap- 
pens to have been the subject of legislative 
action. We have got to pass judgment 
against, and so far as we can eliminate, the 
improper as well as the illegal in our public 
life. 

Our public servants elected to high office 
have a duty far greater than that of merely 
enforcing the law and collecting taxes and 
spending our money. They have the duty 
of moral leadership in the country. For if 
they do or condone or permit things that 
are improper they are destroying the very 
fabric of public morals, and the poison 
moves down into all the ranges of our pop- 
ulation. When men in high places make 
hundreds of thousands of dollars through 
their improper acts it is a hard thing to 
maintain purity and integrity in the sports 
of boys in college and on the sandlots of 
the Nation. 

Behind all of our relations with our fellow 
beings there must be a common faith— 
faith in the fundamental integrity of man, 
in his constant effort to realize his highest 
ideals and his essential nearness to God. 

It is that faith that in the last analysis 
moves the hearts and minds of men. It is 
the faith that makes great people and a 
great nation. 





[From the Pottsville (Pa.) Republican of 
April 21, 1956] 


EpiTrorRIaAL MUSINGS 
(By Frank Toohey) 
ANGER A HABIT FOR DEFEAT 


The hearts and minds of men are the fac- 
tors which bring them to ultimate success 
or doom them to failure. So says James A. 
Farley, former United States Postmaster 
General, who was a featured speaker at the 
annual meeting and dinner of the Greater 
Pottsville Area Chamber of Commerce a few 
days ago. 

How true this is. Each of us, if we ex- 
amine our thoughts, our plans, our move- 
ments can readily understand how our heart 
and our mind are actually in control. Human 
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nature its a wonderful thing and what an 
attribute it is for a man to possess a kind 
heart and alert mind in his everyday life. 

Farley declared that the winning of the 
hearts and minds of others has long been 
considered one of the greatest arts of man. 
Greeks wrote books about this subject more 
than 2,000 years ago. Aristotle’s great book 
on rhetoric actually is a discussion of how 
to use words to win the confidence of your 
neighbors and those with whom you enjoy 
social life or do business day after day. 

In an interview, Farley spoke of his early 
childhood life, how he was taught to respect 
the wishes and thoughts of others. Where 
he did not heartily agree, he found a way 
to tactfully sidestep the issue by turning to 
another subject of conversation or by ex- 
tending compliments (not appearing wil- 
fully or with the obvious attempt to ignore 
what the other person said) and in almost 
every case, such a course prevented a con- 
troversy, perhaps a heated argument that 
may have resulted in the loss of a friend. 

Farley said that he had made several visits 
to this section of the country and to the 
stranger, it is quite evident that everyone 
here was everyone’s neighbor. 

He said that one of the easiest ways for 
anyone to defeat himself or herself is to 
get into the habit of becoming easily an- 
gered. Anger, he said, does not interest other 
people and it only tends to lower the person 
so easily often angered in the eyes of his 
neighbors and friends. 

Everyone makes mistakes, for it is human 
to err, Farley said, but if a person succumbs 
to anger frequently he is bound to reveal 
defects in his own personalities. An an- 
gered person lays himself open for unpleas- 
ant debates. 

Farley pointed out in his interview with 
this musing that it is not always easy to 
maintain a calm attitude but he said suc- 
cess in life, in any profession and success 
in attaining our own peace of mind is only 
gained by meeting difficult situations with 
a smile, by turning aside criticism and the 


-ill-natured attacks of others with calmness 


and courtesy. 

Farley said that the Bible teaches “In the 
beginning was the word.” He said to this 
could be added, for the purpose of reaching 
the hearts and minds of mien that not only 
the beginning but the end is the word. 
He said there are all sorts of ways to tell 
the truth and to become known as one 
who is truthful is a great asset to any person. 

Farley recalled when he was here years 
ago to officiate at the cornerstone iaying 
at the new Pottsville post office at Second 
and Norwegian Streets. He said that this 
was “a great gift from the Democrats” and 
the other evening when he was here, he 
walked over to see it. 

“Well the cornerstone at which I officiated 
is still there,” he said laughingly. 





Salute to the Commemoration of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege at this time to place in the 
Recorp the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting commemorating the 165th an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, held at the 
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Polski Home in Lackawanna, N. Y., on 
Sunday, May 6, 1956: 

Whereas the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791, was the most liberal and democratic 
document of its day, proclaiming respect for 
the human rights and the lofty aspirations 
for freedom of the individual; and 

Whereas Russia has seized and still sub- 
jugates the Polish soil and other lands; and 

Whereas this unfortunate example of 
Polish imprisonment by Communist Russia 
should stir and awaken our Government to 
fuller defenses against the evils of the Rus- 
sian Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we as Americans whole- 
heartedly dedicated to our freedom, feel duty- 
bound in the name of justice and equality 
to pledge loyalty and allegiance to our great 
and beloved United States of America; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we as American citizens of 
Polish descent, hereby repeat our pledge of 
loyalty and allegiance to our great and be- 
loved United States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal that our great 
Republic of the United States of America, 
which guarantees freedom and liberty to all, 
do everything in its power to restore those 
blessings of liberty to millions of enslaved 
Poles who are now suffering political, relig- 
ious, and economic persecution in their land; 
be it further 

Resolved, That by this resolution we show 
a formal protest against the existing condi- 
tions in Poland; be it further 

Resolved, That the infamous articles of the 
Yalta Conference pertaining to the betrayal 
of Poland and other subjugated nations be 
further denounced by our Government; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States of 
America, Dwight D. Eisenhower; to the Vice 
President, Richard M. Nixon, President of the 
Senate; to the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles; to United States Senators Irving 
M. Ives and Herbert H. Lehman; and to 
United States Congressmen John R. Pillion 
and Edmund P. Radwan. 

Resolution committee: 

Water J. Lone, Chairman. 

JOHN F. ASZKLER, 

STEFAN GuUzZ, 

JULIA MOLENDA, 

JosEPH F. Ki, M. D., 

WILLIAM M. STYPOWANY, 
Secretary. 





Cold War Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that the time has come to give an 
accounting to the American people on 
the various phases of foreign aid since 
the inception of this program. Bureaus 
have been set up to administer the dif- 
ferent programs and then they have died 
and others have come in their place. In 
my opinion, it has reached the point 
where the average American has no con- 
ception of what is being spent and by 
whom, 

I would recommend the appointment 
of a commission along the lines of the 
Hoover Commission—nonpartisan with 
representatives from the House, Senate, 
administration, and citizens from private 
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life. The commission would make a de- 
tailed study of all that has been spent 
and what we have received for our 


money. 

This, I believe, would be helpful to all 
of us and would give us a better per- 
spective as to what should be done in the 


future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial of May 8, 
1956, from the New York Daily News: 

CoLtp WarR’s Costs 


President Eisenhower yesterday gave Con- 
gress its regular semi-annual report on 
Uncle Sam’s so-called mutual security. Dur- 
ing the past 6 years, he said, United States 
taxpayers have given more than $12.4 billion 
worth of planes, tanks, guns, and other mili- 
tary hardware to free world countries. 

Ike believed that much of this military 
muscle had served its purpose in helping 
overseas friends face up to the Communist 
menace. He is convinced that North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization forces in Europe, includ- 
ing Greece and Turkey, look healthier now, 
thanks. 

Altogether, the ex-general testified, coun- 
tries receiving United States assistance now 
have a defense potential equivalent to “more 
than 200 divisions, over 2,000 naval ships and 
about 300 air squadrons.” Those figures, 
though, include not only such genuine allies 
as South Korea and Nationalist China but 
neutrals and Tito’s Yugoslavia. Thanks to 
us, Tito now has a streamlined modern army, 
to use as his Communist conscience may 
dictate. 

Right now, and no surprise, the question— 
Are these gifts necessary?—is boiling up a 
vigorous debate in Washington. 

Cocking a cynical eye at foreign giveaways 
in general, Senator WALTER F. Grorce, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia, suggests firmly that a com- 
petent committee be appointed, to look into 
this one fast. How much benefit is the 
United States taxpayer getting from his en- 
forced generosity? Are we actually helping 
our overseas chums as much as claimed by 
the bureaucrats in charge of our Santa Claus 
programs? 

HOW MUCH GOoD IS DONE? 


Senator GrorcEe wants a committee—per- 
haps a reputable, nonpolitical outfit such 
as the Brookings Institution—to probe into 
the very fundamentals of our charity pro- 
grams. Secretary Dulles, on the other hand, 
insists that giveaways, as such, are fine, 
period. He wants the surveyors to confine 
themselves to the technical questions of aid. 
Should it be a loan or a gift; should we hand 
out the stuff ourselves or let U. N. do the 
shipping and get the credit? And so on. 

We're for GEorGE’s complete, no-gobbledy- 
gook look-see into this costly and apparently 
never-ending program. But, most important, 
let’s get on with that scrutiny fast. The 
American citizen, after all these years, cer- 
tainly is entitled to a straightforward report 
on what results, if any, his tax money has 
been buying. 





Steel Companies Raise Prices Now for 
Wage Increases Next July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a letter I recently re- 
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ceived from Mr. Edwin C. Kraus, presi- 
dent, Big Stone Canning Co., of Orton- 
ville, Minn. The letter has reference to 
the fact that the steel companies have 
already raised their prices to their cus- 
tomers in anticipation of wage increases 
expected next July. 

It was not too long ago, Mr. Speaker, 
when the officials of the steel companies 
went to the bargaining table prepared 
to negotiate with employee representa- 
tives. Today, if this letter is any ex- 
ample, they surrender months in ad- 
vance and simply pass on the pay raises 
to the companies they supply with steel 
products, If that is collective bargaining, 
I do not understand the meaning of the 
term. 

Just the other day we learned that 
United States Steel had reported earn- 
ings at the greatest rate in its history. 
I question their use of that word “earn- 
ings” for they surely have not yet earned 
the increased prices on their products 
to defray wage raises not yet in effect. 

My correspondent is engaged in one of 
the most highly competitive fields of 
American industry—the merchandising 
of foods processed in his canneries. Like 
the farmers from whom he buys his 
commodities for canning, he has little or 
no voice in the prices he must pay for his 
supplies such as tinplate. 

This is just one more of many ex- 
amples we have seen of the cost-price 
squeeze that is being applied to our 
agricultural economy. Everyone else 
is making more money while this canner 
of quality products for American house- 
wives and the farmers producing the 
vegetables for processing are squeezed 
still further. I hope that every Member 
of Congress, whether he represents pro- 
ducers or consumers of agricultural 
commodities, will thoughtfully read this 
letter from Mr. Kraus and then support 
us in our efforts to correct some of these 
conditions in rural America. 

The letter follows: 

Bic STONE CANNING Co., 
Ortonville, Minn., April 19, 1956. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, « 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Car: I am attaching a copy of 
the letter that I received from John Krae- 
mer who is the president of the Mammoth 
Spring Canning Co., of Sussex, Wis., in 
which the problem confronting the canner 
is very ably set forth. I heartily subscribe 
to the statement that there should be an 
investigation of this situation. 

I might add for your information a few 
observations that have been made since this 
raise has been announced. It is the posi- 
tion of the steel] companies that the raise in 
steel prices was made so as to provide for 
increased wages to steelworkers in July which 
is the date that their contract expires. 
There likewise was one other reason given 
and that is that more money was needed by 
the steel companies in order to further ex- 
pand. Certainly both of these reasons are 
flagrantly inflationary. 

I know that some of you are aware that 
there has been much concern about the in- 
creased cost of living and there has even 
been some agitation for an investigation of 
the disparity that exists between what the 
producer receives and what the consumer 
pays. The canning industry is one that can 
be proud of its recofd for it has held the 
line to the point that it is now my personal 
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opinion that an increase must be made in 
order for the canner to survive. At the 
present time, and this is the result of a sur- 
vey that was made by the Minnesota Can- 
ners Association, both canned corn and 
canned peas are selling for less money than 
they did either in World War I or in World 
War II or the Korean conflict. As a matter 
of fact the records of my company indicate 
that back in 1918 cream style corn sold for 
$2 a dozen f. o. b. Ortonville whereas today 
you. can buy all the cream style corn you 
want for $1.50. 

While I do not subscribe to the theory that 
mere bigness in itself is monopolistic, I do 
believe that the fair test is whether or not 
actual competition exists. I am sorry to re- 
port that real competition is lacking among 
the majority of our suppliers. 

Yours very truly, 
EpwIn C. KRavs, 
President, 





Correspondence Received Expressing Op- 
position to Fluoridation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the RrEc- 
orp letters which I received from citizens 
of my district requesting that their let- 
ters in opposition to fluoridation be 
placed in the REcorpD: 

NorTHAMPTON, Mass., May 4, 1956. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please oppose $3 million appropriation re- 
quested by Public Health Service to be used 
in combating dental disorders presumably by 
fluoridation which we know to be harmful. 

DoROTHY AND PIERRE DREWSEN. 





SPRINGFIELD, MAss., May 3, 1956. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BoLanp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonorABLe Sm: I am writing to protest 
the granting of $2,971,000 to the United 
States Public Health Department to combat 
“dental disorders.” 

So-called scientific evidence is based on 
unwarranted conclusions and constantly re- 
peated unproven statements. The Public 
Health Service limits reports to data favor- 
able to fluoridation. I am asking Congress 
to analyze the Public Health Service statis- 
tics, especially the inadequate controls with 
the aid of independent, well-qualified stat- 
isticians. I protest the use of Public Health 
funds to propagandize the so-called benefits 
of fluoridation. 

I ask that this letter be read to Congress 
and inserted in the RecorpD. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEon E. BonpD. 
FLORENCE, Mass., May 3, 1956. 
Hon. Eowarp P. BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Congress has 
been asked to appropriate $2,971,000 for the 
United States Public Health Service to use 
in “combating tooth decay.” 

I wish to protest against this appropri- 
ation. 

Judging from the past, the Public Health 
Service would probably use a large part of it 
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to further the promotion of fluoridation of 
public water supplies. 

This is mass medication which is justi- 
fiable only for the prevention or control of 
a contagious disease, and tooth decay is not 
contagious. Such mass medication is a 
violation of constitutional rights, for no one 
should be compelled to take medicine for a 
noncontagious disease that he does not have, 
yet fluoridation of a public water supply 
makes it unavoidable. 

May I suggest that you ask for a joint 
congressional investigation by competent 
disinterested parties on the constitutionality 
of fluoridation of public water supplies, and 
also for a scientific study of incidence of dis- 
ease and mortality statistics in areas already 
fluoridated since the reports given out are 
often so at variance. 

It is fantastic economy to medicate the 


~ water supply of an entire city when 99 per- 


cent of the water goes down the sewers and 
into commercial uses, while less than 1 per- 
cent is used by the small children it is sup- 
posed to benefit, and those children who may 
need or wish it, can obtain the treatment as 
easily as any other medication. 

This is a very serious matter, and I ob- 
ject to its being promoted by a Federal 
bureau using Federal funds. 

Very truly yours, 
Lottie S. Corsin 
Mrs. Walter E. Corbin. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BoLanp, 
United States Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: The enclosed newspaper clipping 
from the Springfield Daily News of February 
8, 1956, will give you some of the background 
of my interest in fluoridation of the public 
waters. It is our understanding that Con- 
gress has been asked to appropriate almost 
$3 million for the use of the United States 
Public Health Service in combating “dental 
disorders.”’ Before Congress passes upon this 
appropriation it would appear to be very 
much in order to request a joint congres- 
sional investigation by an independent com- 
mittee to ascertain just how much of this 
money would be used for the engineering of 
consent in favor of fluoridation of public 
waters. 

Such a joint congressional committee 
should examine carefully the following points 
of interest with reference to said fluorida- 
tion: 

1. Possible unjustified invasion of liberty 
guaranteed by the United States Constitution 
and by State constitutions: 

2. Possible violation of civil rights by sup- 
pression .of news in regard to scientific data 
offering evidence against fluoridation, and 
unauthorized propaganda issued by the Pub- 
lis Health Service to promote so-called bene- 
fits of fluoridation. 

3. Lack of dissemination of information in 
regard to mortality statistics and high disease 
incidence in fluoridated areas. 

4. Lack of analysis of Public Health Service 
statistics, specially with reference to inade- 
quate controls. 

I recommend to you for reading the Novem- 
ber 1953 issue of the Dental Digest, which 
includes an article by Dr. Charles Dillon, 
entitled “The Bio-Chemistry of , Florides.” 
See also The Fluoridation Issue in Broader 
Aspects, by C. F. Eicher, doctor of philosophy, 
herewith enclosed. 

An editorial in the Springfield Union, Sat- 
urday, April 28, entitled “Dangers in De- 
mocracy,” concludes: “With all its imper- 
fections, democracy has worked. It has 
maintained the necessary minimum of law 
and order with less cruelty, tyranny, and op- 
pression than any alternative system. But 
the fact that Communist states often call 
themselves ‘people’s democracies,’ is a warn- 
ing signal. It should focus attention on the 
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elements of check and balance, of scrupulous 
maintenance of personal and property rights 
which are the assurance that democracy will 
not degenerate into tyranny, first of the mob, 
then of some dictator.” 

It is my hope, Ed, that you will consider 
this matter seriously and perhaps read this 
letter to Congress and, if it is comprehen- 
sible, insert it in the Recorp. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. AUCHTER, 
Attorney at Law, 





Home Mortgage Debt Is Not Inflationary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following release issued 
by the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn: 

The $88.7 billion which American familtes 
are presently carrying as their home mort- 
gage debt is a vital support to the Nation’s 
economy and is not an unsound factor, it 
was asserted today by George C. Johnson, 
president of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn. 

“Actually, this $88.7 billion is an invest- 
ment in America’s future, and it will grow 
larger as the Nation grows larger,” he de- 
clared. “The mortgage debt is neither in- 
flationary nor beyond the ability of those 
borrowers to pay. 

“It is only 11.2 percent of total personal 
savings, and is only 22.3 percent of the 
present rate of gross national product,” the 
banker continued. “Creation of this home 
mortgage debt has added perhaps twice as 
many billions of dollars of real wealth to the 
Nation’s economy, and it has developed for 
American homeowners a form of enforced, 
systematized saving which is one of the 
strongest supports of the economy we have.” 

Asserting that the home mortgage debt is 
sound and anti-inflationary, Mr. Johnson de- 
clared: 

“Home buyers are decent, fine American 
families who are improving their living con- 
ditions because steady employment and good 
wages enable them to do so. They do not 
regard themselves as statistics. 

“My 40 years experience with thousands 
of home-buying families prove to me that 
they consistently will meet their obligations. 

“In all those years, I have never seen 
home buyers make a more careful study of 
what they can afford than at present. They 
are extremely well informed as to the carry- 
ing charges of a home and the relation of 
these charges to their incomes. 

“Furthermore, no intelligent banker will 
allow any family to buy a home it cannot 
afford. Likewise, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion have established and insist on sound 
credit standards. ; 

“People are not beguiled by liberal mort- 
gage terms. They are buying homes to im- 
prove their living standards only after care- 
ful and intelligent consideration. 

“Amortized mortgages and liberal terms, 
soundly based on the borrowers’ ability to 
pay, enable increasing numbers of families 
to attain their longing for homeownership 
without hardship.” 

Mr. Johnson said his comment was inspired 
by “recent assertions from some quarters” to 
the effect that home mortgage debt is too 
high. 
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“These alarmists simply will not or do not 
examine the truly important economic fac- 
tors involved,” he asserted. 

The principal factor overlooked is that mil- 
lions of American families have shifted from 
the status of rent payers to the status of 
home buyers, according to the man whose 
bank originates and holds more home mort- 
gages than any other savings bank in the 
world. 

Mr. Johnson explained the situation thus: 

“Those who claim that home mortgage 
debt is too high apparently overlook the fact 
that some 15 million families have ceased 
being rent payers and have become home 
buyers in the past 15 years. 

“This is the real and basic reason why 
home mortgage debt has risen $71.4 billion 
since 1940. Almost all of the total rise is 
simply the substitution of mortgage pay- 
ments for rent payments. 

“The obligations assumed by rent payers 
have not and cannot show up in any mort- 
gage debt studies, which only measure the 
obligations of homeowners. But rental obli- 
gations are just as much a part of the over- 
all economy as mortgage obligations. 

“So far as I can learn, relatively few econ- 
omists have analyzed and reported on that 
fact, except the people in our own statistical 
and economic section and Nathaniel Rogg, 
ehief economist of the National Association 
of Home Builders. 

“From these sources I find that in 1940 
the home mortgage debt amounted to $17.3 
billion. It was carried by 11 million fam- 
ilies, which meant an average indebtedness 
of $1,573. 

“Today, the home mortgage debt of $88.7 
billion is spread among more than 26 million 
families, so the average indebtedness is 
$3,412 per family. 

“However, it must be remembered that 
since 1940, personal income has more than 
doubled. Therefore, in relation to 1956 in- 
come, the average home mortgage debt per 
family is less today than it was in 1940. 

“Furthermore, nearly 3 of every 5 families 
in the United States today own or are buying 
their homes. In 1940, the situation was al- 
most exactly reversed. Fifteen years ago, 
approximately 3 of every 5 families were liv- 
ing in rented quarters, and they had nothing 
to show at the end of the year except a 
dozen rent receipts. 

“At least $7.8 billion each year is now being 
added to the savings of home-buyers today 
as they make payments on the principal of 
their mortgages. 

“What this all adds up to is that home 
ownership and home buying makes a better 
and more stable national economy. 

“I believe that President Eisenhower’s eco- 
nomic report to the Congress 2 months ago 
summarizes the situation completely, when 
he said: ‘A nation in which so many millions 
of families have growing investments in their 
homes and neighborhoods is likely to be gov- 
erned by a high sense of responsibility.’ ” 





Address Delivered Before the Sixth 
Washington Pilgrimage by Executive 
Director Theodore A. Distler, of the 
Association of American Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am enclos- 
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ing an address by Theodore A. Distler, 
director of the Association of American 
Colleges, delivered before the sixth 
Washington pilgrimage on April 28, 
1956: 

Fellow pilgrims, we are now gathered in 
a place that is the very center of our na- 
tional life. 

Under our incomparable Constitution, 
each of the three branches of the Federal 
Government has a vital role to play in pre- 
serving for Americans those rights of free- 
men which are proclaimed by the Declara- 
tion of Independence to be the whole end 
of government. But neither the President of 
the United States, as head of the executive 
branch and Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, nor the judiciary, as inter- 
preter and guardian of our Constitution, 
stands so close to the daily life of the ordi- 
nary citizen as the two Houses of Congress, 
Senators and Representatives reflect—State 
by State and district by district—the hopes 
and fears, the interests and aspiration, of 
their fellow Americans. In debating issues 
of public policy and in making the laws 
by which our lives are regulated, they strive 
to take account of our hopes and fears, to 
balance our interests, and to satisfy our 
aspirations. Here in the United States 
Capitol is expressed and distilled the con- 
sent of the governed. 

“The voice of the people is the voice of 
God,” said a scholar and statesman of the 
Middle Ages. In these words Alcuin antici- 
pated by nearly a thousand years the basic 
principle of modern democracy: that every 
individual man, being made in the image 
of God and endowed with his own spark of 
the Divine Wisdom, is entitled of right to an 
equal share with his fellow men in determin- 
ing the destiny of the society in which and 
through which they live. 

But I do not think that Alcuin meant to 
suggest that the people were infallible, any 
more than our Founding Fathers conceived 
of the Repubilce as an infallible form of gov- 
ernment. As a Christian, he knew that the 
children of God may betray the divine spark 
that is in them and sever themselves from 
their Father. He knew that God acts 
through us only insofar as we seek to know 
His will and subordinate our own wills to it. 
So too the Founding Fathers, while erecting 
in the Constitution every imaginable bastion 
of liberty, made provision through a careful 
system of checks and balances for the only 
certainty in political affairs—the certainty 
of human error. Again, Abraham Lincoln 
proclaimed that our Nation might win a new 
birth of freedom by the sacrifices of the War 
Between the States, but only under divine 
guidance. It has been the mark of the great- 
est statesmen down the ages to recognize 
with humility that “the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God.” 

At no time in history has this confession 
of human inadequacy been so urgent as in 
our own day. The quarrels and rivalries with 
which the human race has tormented itself 
from its first begininngs have been magni- 
fied into a demoniac menace by the growth 
of populations, the improvement of commu- 
nications, the ever-accelerating development 
of physical sciences divorced from spiritual 
values, and the emergence of ideological con- 
flicts on a worldwide scale. It is just a part 
of this awesome picture—but a part of por- 
tentous significance for Americans—that 
the old wistful dream of safe and dignified 
isolation has faded forever. There is no 
room for self-righteousness. No nation can 
shield itself any longer from contact with the 
rest of the world with a curtain of any ma- 
terial whatsoever. Whether we like it or 
not, our own problems have been immensely 
complicated by the changes that the world 
has undergone in our lifetime. And it must 
be said that our record in coping with them 
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offers little ground for reliance on mere 
human wisdom. 

We know from our own experience that 
the inescapable duty of every citizen to form 
his own judgment on these complex issues 
is a heavy burden. How much heavier is 
the burden we impose on the men and 
women we elect to represent us here and 
to take in our name decisions on which the 
life of our Nation and the peace of the whole 
world may depend. To an extent unmatched 
by any similar body in the world, they bear 
the weight of the world on their shoulders. 
They are answerable, not only in the formal 
sense to the electorate, but morally to the 
whole of humanity. This is a responsibility 
that calls for more than human wisdom. 

I imagine that some such thought must 
have been present in the mind of Senator 
MONRONEY when he said to Representative 
“Brooks Hays: “Don’t you think it would be 
a good thing for us to have a place at the 
Capitol where we might meditate and pray, 
where the mood of prayer could be encour- 
aged?” 

Under the inspired leadership of these two 
men, both Houses of Congress, by unanimous 
vote, resolved to establish a room for prayer 
and meditation. Its purpose is twofold. 
First, it bears renewed witness to the his- 
toric conviction of the American people that 
this Nation is founded on trust, not in hu- 
man wisdom, but in divine providence— 
and this in the spirit of religious tolerance 
embodied in the first amendment of our 
Constitution. Secondly, it offers our chosen 
representatives the opportunity of refresh- 
ing their minds and spirits in calm and quiet 
and, if they so desire, of seeking that divine 
guidance the need for which they have 
solemnly acknowledged. 

You and I cannot normally enter the 
prayer room, for it is essential to its purpose 
that it should be reserved for Members of 
the Congress. But-we know it is here, in 
the heart of the Capitol—at the center of the 
center. With that knowledge, you can go 
back to your own communities at the end 
of this pilgrimage and testify of the Repub- 
lic: “God is in the midst of her; she shall 
not be moved.” 





Commissioner E. M. Webster’s Views 
Opposing H. R. 4090 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
Members of the House to oppose H. R. 
4090, which was reported out by the 
Rules Committee yesterday. The bill 
would require the installation of an 
automatic radio alarm system on United 
States cargo vessels of 1,600 gross tons or 
more carrying less than 2 radio opera- 
tors. If Members will read the 130 pages 
of testimony, it will be apparent to them 
that the issue here is not safety at sea. 

The Commerce Department report 
recommended against enactment of this 
legislation. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s report stated there 
was no justification for making the de- 
vice mandatory. 

It is important to note the comments 
of Commissioner E. M. Webster, not 
only because of his position as a FCC 
Commissioner, but because of his vast 
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experience in maritime radio safety mat- 
ters. Commissioner Webster presented 
the FCC position on this legislation, the 
technical aspects of which were based 
upon laboratory tests of the proposed 
device. The Commission’s comments 
were supplemented by personal views of 
the commissioner. 

The gist of the FCC position was that 
ships on the high seas must operate 
under a common international formula 
for safety radio purposes; that so far as 
is known the present formula functions 
effectively; and that such formula had 
been reexamined and confirmed as re- 
cently as 1948 internationally, and 1954 
domestically. The proposed requirement 
would superimpose upon this interna- 
tional system an additional procedure of 
ship alerting applicable to United States- 
flag vessels only. The situations to 
which the additional procedure would 
apply were found either not to occur 
often enough to be a problem; to dupli- 
cate a present function, or to cause un- 
necessary and widespread alerting. 

In addition, the Commission found 
from its laboratory tests that the device 
does not meet the requirements of the 
bill from the standpoint of its false re- 
sponse performance. Further, that 
various additional regulations involving 
transmission speed of radio signals, the 
standardization of signal characteristics 
and so forth, or the compulsory installa- 
tion of ancillary automatic devices 
would be required in order to create con- 
ditions such that the true response per- 
formance would be sufficiently reliable. 

On his own behalf, Commissioner 
Webster stated: 

I feel duty bound to tell you what I think 
based upon that experience and background. 
* * * All of these conferences, treaties, 
meetings, and legislation have had the one 
objective of producing a workable radio 
safety system which will be uniform all over 
the world. * * * Only through an interna- 
tional common standardized system can this 
be accomplished, 


Commissioner Webster then listed five 
reasons why he opposed the legislation 
and concluded by stating: 

Drawing on my experience and knowledge, 
I cannot help but conclude that it [the call 
selector requirement] is unnecessary and 
premature. 


Briefly summarized, the five reasons 
advanced by the Commissioner were 
that: First, there can be no assurance of 
operational reliability since there are no 
international criteria nor is there uni- 
formity among radio operators in the 
way they send dashes and dots; such 
criteria have not even been discussed on 
the international level; second, no device 
should be made compulsory until after 
there has been sufficient experience and 
acceptance upon which to base an in- 
telligent evaluation and decision; third, 
that whatever merit there is to the pro- 
posed devise, the features are those of 
convenience and should not be required 
as part of the safety program; fourth, the 
additional cost would discriminate 
against our merchant marine and can- 
not be justified as part of the safety sys- 
tem; and fifth, that the present interna- 
tional radio safety and distress system is 
performing its job satisfactorily. 
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The American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by the Honorable James 
A. Farley at the pathways-to-under- 
standing dinner of the Golden Slipper 
Square Club, held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
on April 9, 1956: 

THE AMERICAN Way OF LIFE 
(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the board, the Coca-Cola Export 

Corp., Golden Slipper Square Club, path- 

ways-to-understanding dinner, Bellevue 

Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., April 

9, 1956) 

We have heard a great deal in these past 
few years about the American way of life. 
I certainly have no quarrel with those who 
have so ably and eloquently discussed that 
subject. But I have wondered sometimes 
if in our glorification of the American way 
of life we have not forgotten that a way 
of life is, in the last analysis, the product 
of human beings. It is not a social or a 
political philosophy that someone has 
thought out and handed to other people as 
a guide for their activities. It is, rather, 


@ name that we give to the habits and meth-" 


ods and characteristics of men acting in 
their relation to other men. In short, the 
American way of life is the product of a 
human being which we call an American. 

I would like to consider for a moment 
that average American who has created the 
American way of life; who, in doing so, has 
built a great Nation and, in the name of that 
Nation, is impressing his character upon 
a@ wide and distracted world. 

It took a good many things to create the 
average American. In the first place, he was 
the product of a problem that may be with 
us as long as men live upon this earth. He 
was the product of a continent called Eu- 
rope, which has suffered for centuries from 
the fact that it could produce more people 
than it could feed. In these days, as we get 
into the habit of looking at the map of the 
world, we see in true perspective exactly 
what Europe is. It is a peninsula thrust out 
to the west and the south of a great con- 
tinent. In many places its land is poor 
and its capacity for the production of food 
is low. Its natural resources are, and have 
always been, scarce and of doubtful value. 
For the most part, its coastline, especially in 
the north, is forbidding and in many months 
of the year almost inaccessible. Its rivers, 
in spite of the exalted songs and stories that 
have been written about them, are not great 
rivers. Its mountains, with a few excep- 
tions, are not supremely great mountains. 
But its population has, at least in modern 
times, been excessively great. That popu- 
lation has been stricken time and again with 
indescribable calamities. It has been rav- 
aged by disease; it has been beset by hunger, 
And because of these factors of inadequate 
resources and superabundant population, 
it has been cursed with the most bloody and 
continuous wars that have marked the his- 
tory of the earth. 

Those who made America were the product 
of that background. They left that barren 
and unfruitful continent for many reasons; 
some because they were hungry; some be- 
cause they sought religious consolation; some 
because they disagreed with the political life 
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of Europe; others because they sought ad- 
venture; and still others because for many 
reasons they were persecuted and injured 
at home. They came to America at various 
times, in various ways and for various pur- 
poses. Here they found the answer to the 
bitter necessities that they had experienced 
in Europe. They found that while there 
were hardships in the wilderness, those hard< 
ships were nevertheless capable of being sur- 
mounted by courage and hard work and 
fortitude and patience. Unlike those of 
Europe, our hardships in America were not 
man-made. Nature in America, while it ex- 
acted a price, was an honest merchant be- 
cause when men invested their labor and 
their courage nature paid them a fair and 
ample wage. This was all early Americans 
asked for, and this they were able to get. 
They brought with them the elements of cul- 
ture and constitutional government and the 
instinct of workmanship and technical skills, 
for in spite of its limitations, Europe at least 
provided that much for its children. 
But Americans found it possible, because 
they were in the land of promise, to build 
upon these beginnings and to build better 
than they had known before. The culture 
that they imported expanded in America. 
Constitutional government found new ways 


‘of enabling men and women to live together. 


They multiplied their technical skills be- 
cause they found ample resources to which 
they might apply that skill. And in the 
long years after they had founded a civili- 
zation upon the narrow ledge of this con- 
tinent they discovered that whenever the 
curse of overcrowding impeded their move- 
ments they could move farther into the 
continent and find freedom all over again. 
And so the growth of America for 4 cen- 
turies was a process of endless new discovery. 
They went west because the west eternally 
satisfied their necessities. 

It is out of great experience that great 
men are born, and it is out of great enter- 
prise that a great people is born. As the 
boundless vistas of American opportunity 
opened and the population grew and pros- 
pered, so did each individual expand in his 
own views. For, in the last analysis, America 
was built upon individual men and women. 
They found in the beginning, as they strug- 
gled for self-determination and independ- 
ence, that in spite of the fact that they had 
sought refuge from the jealousies and con- 
flicts of Europe, that the source of those 
jealousies and conflicts had, like evil angels, 
preceded them to this continent, They 
found, even before national independence 
was created, that greedy empires had sought 
through military power to preempt the great 
American dominion, and that on the south 
and the west and the north and in the great 
seat at the east, they were surrounded by the 
encircling armies of European imperialism. 

One of the most heartening things that 
we can recall, as in World War II we were 
beset. by aggression on the east and aggres- 
sion on the west, is that when we were, 
so far as population is concerned, only a 
fraction of what we are now, we were beset 
by the same dangers. In spite of our pre- 
carious position, we fought and won a war 
for independence. We established ourselves 
as a Nation, 13 States, in total area oniy 
a fraction of what we are now, by uniting 
in a desire to be free. By the courage of 
our men and women, by our enterprise, by 
diplomacy, by our power to expand, by pur- 
chase, and when all else failed, by war, we 
set about the task of freeing this country 
of the threat of foreign dangers. From th> 
Thirteen Colonies, American moved to the 
west and crated new States out of the wilder- 
ness. They skillfully played the ambitions 
of the French, the Spanish, and the English 
in such a manner as to acquire a vast ter- 
ritory beyond the Mississippi. And as they 
acquired territory, unlike the practice of 
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imperial Rome, they made each acquisition 
of territory truly their own by settlement 
and development. These were not men who 
made compromises with forces that threat- 
ened them. They were men who destroyed 
those threats by their own indomitable 
strength and courage. 

If the American Nation has, in its re- 
sources, in it@political institutions and in its 
culture preeminence in the world today it is 
because strong men found three circum- 
stances that favored the growth of a great 
nation. 

The first of these circumstances was the 
great area of the country and the richness of 
its resources. No nation, truly great in every 
way, can be created without natural circum- 
stances that favor its growth. There have 
been nations great in a spiritual sense which 
have grown in a small area and with a small 
population, but from time to time they have 
been the prey of physically stronger neigh- 
bors. The United States avoided that 
eternal threat of danger by the happy cir- 
cumstance of its own position and size. 

The second circumstance that favored our 
growth was the wise policy, inherent in the 
pioneers who settled this country, of creat- 
ing, as they grew, political institutions that 
preserve individual freedom while they offer 
the broadest protection from selfish in- 
fluences. They created a constitution suffi- 
ciently flexible to afford for all generations 
to come the possibility of change and growth. 

The third circumstance that favcred the 
growth of a great civilization was the fact 
that America was a meeting place of many 
cultures, many ideals and many diversified 
points of view. It has been the genius of 
Americans to accept immigrants of many 
sorts, to permit them .to make their contri- 
bution to our common life, and at the same 
time to assimilate them and their descend- 
ants in a truly unified American tradition. 
We have stretched out our hands to the 
unhappy people of Europe. We have offered 
them opportunity for a better life than they 
had at home, and all we have asked is that 
they have strong hands and loyal hearts. 

In the course of our growth we have, in 
general, avoided interference in the affairs of 
other countries. We have not been anxious 
to make others as we are. We have gener- 
ously contributed whenever we could to per- 
mit other countries to live their own lives, to 
be free of oppression, and to grow as God and 
nature intended that they should. But we 
have not sought to impress our own culture 
upon others. We have learned this hard 
lesson from our own experience, because as 
we grew as a nation, we asked no help from 
others; we merely wanted the privilege of 
freedom to grow as we could. 

A few years after the establishment of 
this Nation as an independent Republic, our 
statesmen conceived that our duty, in fact, 
that our safety, demanded that we, as the 
strongest Nation in the Americas, should 
assert leadership in the two Americas in 
permitting other small republics to grow as 
we had grown. Out of this arose the most 
specific American statement of foreign pol- 
icy that we have ever created, the Monroe 
Doctrine. The development of this policy 
with reference to the Western Hemisphere 
required, on our part, not only great strength 
but great forbearance, for we did not con- 
ceive it to be the destiny of the United 
States to create an empire in the Western 
Hemisphere. The wisdom of our policy of 
living at peace with our neighbors, while 
at the same time we offer them the broad 
protection of our power, is witnessed by 
the fact that in World War II we had the 
friendship and solid support of almost all 
those countries. 

But all of this. national greatness comes 
back fundamentally to the American as an 
individual. Only sound men can make a 
sound nation. It has been the habit of pes- 
simistic people to speak of the distintegra- 
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tion of American character. When at times 
we have seen evidence here and there that 
wealth and security have made people care- 
less and pleasure loving, there have been 
those who have claimed that the fiber of 
America has become soft and that the inner 
integrity of our people has been destroyed. 
But these evidences of weakness were, after 
all, superficial and passing. Pundamentally, 
the American remains as he has always been. 
In the last war we had the proof of this 
inherent soundness. It is not alone that 
Americans in uniform upheld in every cor- 
ner of the world the finest traditions of 
courage and skill. It was also a fact that 
on the home front Americans maintained 
order, willingly accepted supervision and 
turned with incredible industry and skill to 
the task of production. 

There have been nations, like Germany 
and Japan, that exalted their efficiency. But 
the tests of 1943, 1944, and 1945 showed that 
efficiency is not created by the mere procla- 
mation of an intention to be efficient. Effi- 
ciency rises from the strength of free peo- 
ple. In spite of many unfortunate failures 
of foresight, our American industrial life 
added glories to its achievement. American 
women in the homes, on the farms, in the 
factories, in the hospitals and in the Armed 
Forces proved themselves to be the worthy 
successors of those women who stood loyally 
beside their kin in Washington’s army. 
American states and cities made their con- 
tribution to the national effort. Everywhere 
we found a spirit of cooperation and loyalty. 

Our task, as we look to the future will be, 
in spite of the suggestions of those who have 
formulas for security and happiness, to bear 
in mind that the United States was not 
built upon formulas; it was built upon the 
individual. We shall retain the power that 
is essential to the maintenance of America’s 
responsibilities in the world only so far as 
we retain the spirit of the pioneer in each 
individual American. The door of oppor- 
tunity must be kept open. The American 
boy must be taught from experience that 
whatever he attains depends upon his own 
inner integrity. We have won the past by 
hard work and honesty and self-reliance. 
There is no better formula through which 
we can win the future. The greatness of 
the past, in its achievements, lights the way 
for progress that is assured if no man-made 
shadows blur the road. It is for us to pre- 
serve for our posterity what our forefathers 
created for us, a Nation of free people, ever 
helpful to others, but always selfish for the 
continuance, within our own domain, of 
the American way of life. 

Despite our errors of omission and com- 
mission we remain steadfast in our Ameri- 
canism. This is a great country. The great- 
ness of our people today indicates the great- 
ness we can attain in the-future if we keep 
our feet on the ground and our eyes straight 
ahead toward the victory that is inevitable 
and the harvest it must produce. 

Today America is confronted with our 
present peacetime’s darkest fears, which 
could test our very en@urance. Here we 
are now safely out of shooting wars and we 
are confronted with the foreboding shadow 
of a struggle even more terrible and deadly— 
the race for atomic arms supremacy. This 
threat to peace is none of our making but 
springs from the unholy ambition of one 
power, Soviet Russia, to dominate every way 
of life in every place in the world. We es- 
caped one form of totalitariansim, fascism, 
to be confronted with another red fascism, 
perhaps more dangerous than the van- 
quished form. 

It is my solemn conviction that the world 
will survive as a family of nations. The 
family bonds may be tightened in the four 
corners of the world after the manner of our 
sisterhood of states or within a worldwide 
family. The framework is not as important 
as cooperative achievement of law, justice, 
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and peace. The alternative in this atomic 
age is an ever increasing race for armaments 
with its constant threat of common ruin. 
Without the shadow of a question, our civi- 
lization is indeed on trial. 

In this time of anxiety, I am supremely 
confident that the destiny of this great Re- 
public still lies before us, that our horizon 
is not a whit less limitless and not a shade 
less promising than that which lay before 
our forefathers in the blackness which fol- 
lowed the war for independence. We must 
not forget we are still a youthful Nation,, 
as the world goes. Our strength and our 
talents will stand us in good stead. We are 
the hope of ourselves and of the world. We 
are certain to survive to bring lasting peace. 


The Strategic Air Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing 44 questions were asked by Sen- 
ator SyMINGTON’s subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Forces and 
were answered as indicated by Gen. Cur- 
tis E. LeMay in open hearings on April 
30, 1956: 

1. What is SAC? 

SAC is the long-range atomic striking force 
of the United States, responsible to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff through the chief of staff, 
USAF, as the executive agent. 

2. What is the principal responsibility of 
SAC? 

The mission of Strategic Air Command is 
to train and maintain an effective and secure 
nuclear air offensive force to conduct stra- 
tegic air warfare. The objective of this mis- 
sion is to become and remain sufficiently 
strong to deter aggression during a cold war 
and in cooperation with other United States 
and allied forces, to win the decisive airpower 
battle in a general war should it occur. 

3. What are your views as to the best de- 
fense against a strategic atomic air attack? 

Total defense is secured through two func- 
tions: First, through active and passive de- 
fense; and second, the offensive strike capa- 
bility. All responsible airmen agree that it 
is impossible to provide an airtight defense 
against a well-coordinated and properly exe- 
cuted atomic bombing attack. Attrition 
will vary, depending upon the relative capa- 
bilities of offense versus defense, but a sub- 
stantial part of the offensive force will always 
get through the defense. Therefore, the 
primary defensive force becomes the offen- 
sive atomic strike capability of sufficient 
effectiveness to provide a deterrent force. A 
deterrent force is an effective nuclear offen- 
sive force which is secure from destruction 
by the enemy regardless of what offensive 
and defensive action he takes against it. 
The striking force is considered effective if 
it can still inflict unacceptable damage on 
the enemy. 

4. If two countries have the same relative 
scientific and military airpower, such as the 
United States of America and the U.S. 5S. R., 
is it in your opinion possible for one country 
to have purely defensive forces and measures 
adequate to effectively stop a strategic 
atomic air attack by the other country? 

I think I have just answered that question 
by saying that it is the opinion of all respon- 
sible airmen, and the experience of all na- 
tions in wartime, that a purely defensive 
force cannot effectively prevent a substan- 
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tial portion of a properly coordinated and 
appropriately executed bombing attack from 
getting through. 

5. Against what must SAC’s required com- 
bat effectiveness be measured? 

SAC has a double role under present na- 
tional policy. First and foremost, it must 
possess sufficient strength and readiness to 
deter open aggression against the United 
States and its allies. Second, in the event 
such aggression does occur, SAC must be ca- 
pable of immediate and decisive attacks 
against the enemy’s warmaking capability. 
All modern military men, whether they be 
airmen, soldiers, or sailors, agree that no 
surface military tasks can be undertaken 
until air superiority is achieved. Therefore, 
the first thing that must be done in modern 
war is to win the airpower battle. Our re- 
quired combat effectiveness must therefore 
be measured against this task. 

6. Has SAC’s combat effectiveness been 
adequate to enable it to discharge its respon- 
sibilities since World War II? 

Yes; SAC has been maintained, as a mat- 
ter of top priority, in a high state of combat 
readiness for immediate air offensive opera- 
tions as required. It is considered that this 
readiness capability ‘has provided the free 
world with its most effective deterrent to 
general war. 

CHURCHILL. “The United States Strategic 
Air Command is a deterrent of the highest 
order and maintains ceaseless readiness. We 
owe much to their devotion to the cause of 
freedom in a troubled world. The primary 
deterrents to aggression remain the nuclear 
weapon and the ability of the highly organ- 
ized and trained United States Strategic Air 
Command to use it.” (April 1955 in a Parlia- 
ment debate on airpower.) 

7. Does SAC now have combat effective- 
ness sufficient to enable it to discharge its 
principal responsibility? 

Yes; at the present time and in spite of 
recent Soviet gains in aircraft and weapons 
technology and production, it is considered 
that SAC continues to maintain sufficient ad- 
vantage over the Soviet offensive capability 
to enable accomplishment of its primary 
roles. We must recognize, however, that 
a new factor has entered the equation, and 
that is that the Soviet Union has a long- 
range attack capability that it did not have 
5 years ago. This factor creates the possi- 
bility of an initial surprise attack upon SAC 
which in turn would reduce its deterrent 


power and retaliatory capability. However, | 


under any reasonable set of assumptions we 
believe we now have the capability of win- 
ning any war the Soviets might start. We 
are not capable of winning it without this 
country receiving very serious damage. Five 
years ago we could have won the war without 
the country receiving comparatively serious 
damage. 

8. Is SAC stronger than the Soviet lohg- 
range air force? 

At the present time; yes. 

9. What are the three principal elements 
of SAC’s combat effectiveness? 

Aircraft and other equipment, weapons, 
a base system that is adequate for the sup- 
port of the equipment, and skilled tech- 
nicians, and professional people to maintain 
and operate the aircraft and other equip- 
ment. 

10. How many wings are there now in 
SAC? 

Fifty-one. 

11. What different types of aircraft are 
there in these wings? 

B-36’s, B-52’s, B-47’'s, F-84F's, 
RF-84F’s. 

The B-36’s and B—52’s are long-range heavy 
bombers. The bulk of our force is composed 
of the medium jet bomber, the B-47, which 
with sufficient refueling is capable of inter- 
continental operations. 

12. When was the plan for the present 
number of SAC’s combat wings established? 


RB-47’s, 
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It was established in 1953 in connection 
with the 137 wing program which the Air 
Force is now concluding. 

13. Has there been any change in this plan 
since it was established? 

Yes; there have been minor changes, but 
none of consequence. 

14. Has Russian offensive and defensive 
airpower increased more since the plan was 
established than we thought it would? 

Yes; we did not think that some of the 
improvements the Soviets have shown would 
occur as soon as they have. 

15. Are there any present plans to increase 
SAC’s combat wings beyond those called for 
by this plan? 

No; not that I know of. However, certain 
changes in the internal composition of the 
strategic force have been made and further 
changes are under consideration in recog- 
nition of the increasing requirement for 
heavy jet bombers with an intercontinental 
capability. 

16. Is SAC’s combat effectiveness in com- 
parison to that of the Russian LRAF grow- 
ing, remaining the same, or weakening? 

Based on present programs known to me 
and the accepted estimates on what the So- 
viet program is, SAC’s relative strength is 
expected to decrease. 

17. If no changes are made in the present 
plant and programs for SAC, will SAC’s power 
to discharge its responsibility weaken be- 
tween now and the period of 1958-60? 

The present plans for SAC will insure an 
increase in combat capability between now 
and 1960. However, in spite of this increase, 
if our estimate as to what the Soviet produc- 
tion in the long-range bomber field is cor- 
rect, SAC’s relative power to discharge its 
responsibility will decline during the time 
period. 

18. What will be the effect upon SAC’s 
power to discharge its principal responsi- 
bility by the period 1958-60 if SAC’s combat 
effectiveness is not increased beyond pres- 
ent plans and programs? 

As the relative strength of SAC and the 
Soviet Long Range Air Force changes in their 
favor, our ability to carry out our primary 
mission is lessened. 

19. Could the United States be taking 
measures not now planned or programed to 
maintain strategic air superiority against the 
Russians? 

Yes. There are measures not now planned 
or programed that could be taken to im- 
prove our future strategic air position. 

20. What different kinds of long-range 
bombers do we now have in operation? 

B-36's; B-52’s. 

21. Which is becoming obsolete? 

The B-36. 

22. What different kinds of long-range 
bombers do the Russians now have? Which 
of these is becoming obsolete? 

The Soviets now have the Bear, which is 
a turbo-prop aircraft; the Bison, which is 
a jet-powered aircraft comparable to our 
B-52. These are new aircraft and neither 
is. obsolete. 

23. Is it not a fact that the quality of Rus- 
sia’s modern long-range bombers (Bison and 
Bear) is comparable to that of our own air- 
craft of the same type (B—52) ? 

If our estimates as to the performance 
characteristics of the Bison are accurate, 
then it is comparable to our B-52. The 
Bear, while a long-range bomber, is a turbo- 
prop powered aircraft and therefore its per- 
formance is greater in range but less in speed 
and in altitude than that of the B-52. 

24. Is it not the fact that Russia is now 
producing its two types of modern long- 
range bombers at a combined rate higher 
than our present production of the B-52? 

If our estimate of Soviet production is 
accurate, then they are producing Bears and 
Bisons at a combined rate substantially 
higher than we are producing B-52’s. 
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25. Is it not a fact that we do not now plan 
to increase our rate of B~52’s to a point it 
will equal the Russian rate of production of 
their two modern-type bombers? 

The Air Force does not now plan to in- 
crease the rate of production of B—52’s to a 
point where it.will equal the estimated com- 
bined rate of production of their two modern- 
type bombers. 

26. Is it not a fact that the Russians now 
have in their Air Force more modern long- 
range bombers than we have? 

I assume you do not consider the B-36 as 
being a modern bomber. We believe they 
have more Bisons and Bears in their inventory 
than we have B-52’s. 

27. Assuming no change in our present 
plans and programs what, in view of our esti- 
mate of Russian production, would be the 
approximate relationship between our mod- 
ern long-range aircraft force and that of the 
Russians by the period 1958-60? 

At the period 1958-60 and under the as- 
sumptions stated, the Soviet Air Force will 
have substantially more Bisons and Bears 
than we will have B—52’s. 

28. Is it not a fact that, unless there is a 
change in our present plans and programs, 
the Russian Long Range Air Force will have 
greater striking power than SAC by the 
period 1958-60? 

It is very difficult to answer unequivocably 
a question dealing with striking power dur- 
ing this time period. Striking power is a 
function of aircraft, weapons, bases, refuel- 
ing capabilities, maintenance and training. 
Under the assumptions stated in the ques- 
tion, the Soviets will enjoy a numerical 
advantage in long-range bombers In the 
period 1958-60. We would be foolhardy to 
assume they would not also provide the 
weapons, bases, refueling capability, main- 
tenance capacity, training and professional 
personnel to support this numerical superi- 
ority in aircraft. I can only conclude then 
that they will have a greater striking power 
than we will have in the time period under 
our present plans and programs. 

29. Is it not a fact that under our national 
policy of peace and nonaggression, we must 
have an air force adequate to meet a sur- 
prise attack? : 

Yes. 

30. Does this not mean that we should 
have a long range air force that, from the 
standpoint of striking power of its aircraft, 
is considgrably stronger than that of Russia? 

If we suffer a surprise attack, it is reason- 
able to assume that we will suffer losses to 
our force. The remainder should be strong 
enough to inflict damage on the enemy that 
will be unacceptable to him if we are going 
to succeed in deterring an attack in the first 
place. It is then reasonable to assume that 
the original force without losses should cer- 
tainly be initially stronger than the Soviet 
force. 

31. Will we, by 1958-60, have such a long 
range air force under present plans and 
programs? 

I have already brought out that the Soviets 
will have a numerical advantage in long- 
range bombers during the time period, and 
again assuming they will provide bases, 
weapons, maintenance capability, refueling 
capacity and training to support this nu- 
merical advantage then we will be inferior 
in striking power to the Soviet long range 
air force by 1958-60. 

32. Do you think there should be an in- 
crease in the number of B-52 bombers pres- 
ently planned for SAC? 

Yes, I believe that we should maintain the 
deterrent position that we have had over 
the past 10 years. I think this means an 
increase in the planned number of B—52’s. 
Our force should be equipped with modern 
equipment, in sufficient quantity, at a rate 
that can be produced by our industry and 
absorbed by our units, and supported by our 
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base structure without unacceptable dislo- 
cation of industry and the national economy. 

33. Under present programs and proce- 
dures, will SAC’s bases be adequate by 1958- 
60? 

In general terms the plan for expansion of 
the Air Force has developed ahead of the base 
structure to support it. The building of the 
bases has lagged behind the production of 
airplanes to form the wings; this has resulted 
in a shortage of bases and a crowding up of 
units and aircraft on bases. During the 
1958-60 time period, the overseas base struc- 
ture will generally provide an adequate capa- 
bility for the Strategic AirCommand. There 
will still exist some shortage of Z. I. bases. 
This will be overcome to a degree by the expe- 
ditious construction of additional bases that 
are currently programed. However, this will 
still not provide the desired degree of dis- 
persal and will not give the desired base 
posture. 

34. If changes are made in present pro- 
grams and bases immediately, will it be pos- 
sible to have an adequate base structure by 
the period 1958-60? 

Changes in present programs and bases 
would permit an early beneficial occupancy 
date for some Z. I. bases, but because of the 
short construction season in the northern 
regions, would not insure a completely ade- 
quate base structure by the 1958-60 period. 

35. Why has the provision of bases general- 
ly lagged behind the provision of aircraft? 

As a general rule it is easier to obtain 
money for airplanes and equipment than it 
is to get public works funds for bases, includ- 
ing housing. 

36. Is it necessary for the three elements 
of SAC’s combat effectiveness that you have 
mentioned to be in balance? 

Yes. The effectiveness of the strategic 
bomber offensive will be directly proportional 
to the availability of modern aircraft, 
manned by highly trained personnel, an ade- 
quate air refueling force, and properly dis- 
persed and protected bases. 

37. What is the significance of a proper 
ratio between jet tankers and jet bombers? 

The ratio of jet tankers to jet bombers 
takes into consideration the range of the 
bomber itself, the bases from which they will 
operate, and the targets against which those 
bombers are directed. A bomber is not very 
useful unless it has the range to go from its 
base to the target. The present state of the 
art requires that tankers be provided in some 
cases to obtain this range. 

38. Why is the jet tanker more valuable 
to SAC than the piston-prop tanker? 

The slower conventional tanker, in order 
to make proper contact with its bomber, must 
depart up to several hours before the bomb- 
er. The bomber, forced to wait on the 
ground, is then exposed to enemy attack. 
The airplanes we are now refueling are jet 
airplanes. A jet tanker has the same gen- 
eral performance characteristics as the 
bomber and, therefore, can accompany the 
bomber, eliminating the rendezvous prob- 
lems. In addition, the performance of the 
jet tankers is such that the refueling alti- 
tude is at a height above most of the 
weather, eliminating weather problems and 
adds to range because the bomber does not 
have .to descend to piston-engine altitudes 
to receive its load of fuel. 

39..How would you describe the situation 
that will exist under present programs as 
to the ratio between jet tankers and jet 
bombers by 1958-60? 

The ratio of tankers to bombers that we 
now have programed is the best compromise 
we could come up with at the time the pro- 
gram was laid down. However, we could in- 
crease our intercontinental strike capability 
considerably from our planned base struc- 
ture and with the same size of bomber force 
if we had more tankers than we are now pro- 
gramed to have. 

40. If present plans were changed to es- 
tablish an adequate ratio between jet tank- 
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ers and B-52’s, would this require the ac- 
quisition of substantially more jet tankers 
than is now planned? 

Yes; this would require substantially more 
jet tankers. 

41. If the decision were made promptly 
to acquire these additional jet tankers, 
could a satisfactory ratio be established be- 
tween now and the period 1958-60? 

Yes. If prompt action were taken now, 
I believe that the desired jet-tanker force 
could be provided by 1960. 

42. Are your maintenance and operations 
funds adequate? 

In the 1956 budget appropriations, Strate- 
gic Air Command lacked $36 million having 
sufficient M. and O. funds to purchase sup- 
port equipment, to maintain our real estate, 
and to purchase other operating supplies. 
However, the lack of this $36 million has not, 
at the present time, reduced our combat 
effectiveness. If, however, it is not made 
up in the 1957 budget, it will reduce our 
combat effectiveness. We have included in 
our 1957 budget the additional $36 million, 
but Congress, of course, has not acted on this 
budget. 

43. Is is not a fact that Soviet defensive 
capability has greatly improved in the last 
5 years? 

It is reasonable to assume that they would 
progress in their defensive capability and 
I believe they have. 

44. What is your view of the relationship 
between long-range bomber force and the 
inter-continental ballistic missile? 

The ICBM has a potential of being a good 
weapons system in the future. We should, 
by all means, press forward with our re- 
search and development program to pro- 
duce this weapon at the earliest possible 
date. However, there are many difficult 
problems in this program and I believe that 
the first model of the weapon, both ours 
and the Russians’, will be less efficient than 
the manned bomber. As time goes on this 
efficiency should increase and the weapon 
become more reliable and useful. I think 
it reasonable to say that the first ICBM will 
augment the manned bomber force, and at 
some later date will supplant a portion of 
the manned bomber force. But I do not 
believe that in the foreseeable future the 
ICBM will replace all of the manned bomber 
force. 


Mr. Speaker, the following concluding 
statement was made by Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay before Senator SyYMINGTON’s 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on the Armed Forces at open hearings on 
April 30, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman, I request the privilege of 
making a closing statement for the record in 
hope that I may further clarify to some ex- 
tent our air-offensive requirements. I think 
I should insure that certain aspects of the 
problem be made as clear as possible. 

For the time period we have had under 
discussion—that is, for the next few years— 
I believe that your questions and my re- 
sponses have made it clear that, in my opin- 
ion, our offensive capability in terms of a 
long-range strategic Air Force could be im- 
proved considerably by the following actions 
if they are promptly taken: 

First, the selection and retention within 
the force of highly skilled technicians and 
professional combat crews. 

Second, the provision of an adequate base 
structure and other required facilities to per- 
mit the force to assume a more effective de- 
fensive and offensive posture. 

Third, the provision of additional equip- 
ment, including logg-range jet bombers and 
jet tankers to expand the force into as nearly 
certain a deterrent to war as it is possible 
to attain. 

I am fearful, though, the impression might 
prevail that if these requirements were to be 
met in the next few years, we will have 
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reached a point where we could face the fu- 
ture with some degree of complacency. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Meeting the requirements for skilled per- 
sonnel, professional combat crews, necessary 
facilities, adequate bases, and a satisfactory 
defensive and offensive posture within the 
next few years is only an interim measure we 
are able to take with corrective action that is 
practicable now. 

The problem of security is a dynamic one. 
The rate of progress achieved by the Soviets 
in the past few years demonstrates this. 
There is no indication that their rate of 
progress will not be sustained. It might 
even be. accelerated. As their appreciation 
of the significance of air offensive power 
grows our efforts to retain the deterrent ad- 
vantage must be continuous. This means 
that research and development for the weap- 
ons system of a few years from now must 
receive increased emphasis and vigorous 
attention today. 

I have previously stated my views on the 
ICBM and the requirement for hastening its 
operational date as a matter of first priority. 
I also stated that in my opinion the manned 
bomber will be used by us as a primary means 
of long-range weapons delivery for several 
years to come. Therefore, it is most impor- 
tant that we address our efforts and our 
scientific and production capabilities to the 
development and production of the manned 
bomber “follow-on” our successor to the 
B-52/KC-135 combination, at the earliest 
possible date. We must have a modernized 
force in being to meet each new threat as 
it develops. Attempts to catch up once 
we have been overtaken can only result in 
keeping us off balance and in surrendering 
our ability to deter. 

Finally, no military force can be any more 
effective than the logistic system which sup- 
ports it and the physical plant which sus- 
tains it. There must be continued modern- 
ization of our logistic system to keep it 
abreast of our force modernization. And 
last but not least, if we are to derive a full 
measure of security from each dollar we 
invest in the force, there must always be 
provision of sufficient funds for the mainte- 
nance and operation of our physical plant, 
our aircraft and our supporting equipment. 


Where’s the Taxpayer’s Surplus? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
month’s issue of the U. S. News & World 
Report, in an article entitled “United 
States Treasury Strikes It Rich,” tells us 
that for the year ending June 30, 1956, 
the Government’s cash budget is to show 
a surplus of about $4,300,000,000. 

The Wall Street Journal published on 
the same day as that article says that the 
Federal surplus will be only $2 billion. 

Edward L. Dale, Jr., of the New York 
Times, quoted Mr. Eisenhower as having 
estimated in January of this year that 
the budget barely would be in balance, 
with a surplus of less than $250 million. 

Before this so-called surplus disap- 
gig entirely, let us do something with 

My first choice would, of course, be to 
use the major portion of any surplus 
revenue toward a reduction of our na- 
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tional debt, which is presently in the 
neighborhood of $280 billion. The ad- 
ministration seems very much in favor 
of this course. 

Some Treasury officials are very proud 
of our military cutbacks even if we are 
dollar rich and security poor. Some peo- 
ple could sleep better with less of a cash 
surplus and, instead, an Air Force second 
to no other power on earth. 

Let us not fool ourselves. There will 
be no large-scale reduction of the na- 
tional debt. This so-called big surplus in 
the cash budget is quite different from a 
surplus in the regular budget, for it in- 
cludes :-surplus income of social-security 
payments and other trust funds and ex- 
cludes certain noncash transactions. 

What does all this mean to John Q. 
Public who has a real tough time with his 
budget and somehow never has a surplus 
after he pays his taxes? It means he 
might stand a little consideration, also. 

It is not demagogic to speak of tax 
reduction. Scientifically, taxes where 
necessary should be based on the ability 
to pay. Taxes and the basis for their 
imposition must be fair. Just as our 
people demand morality in domestic gov- 
ernment and morality in international 
dealings, taxes must have a morally ac- 
ceptable basic justification. People in 
the United States pay very high taxes 
because they have faith in the justice of 
their imposition. Heaven help the gov- 
ernment whose people heed the anarch- 
istic rantings and ravings of a demo- 
gogue such as France has had visited 
upon her in the person of the infamous 
Pierre Poujade. 

I must stand opposed to tax reduction 
which has no moral or scientific justi- 
fication. It is “Poujadism” to reduce 
taxes just because this is the year of a 
great national election. 

If we have a surplus and taxes can be 
reduced safely and in good conscience 
without impairment of our national 
strength and essential governmental 
services, then Congress has the respon- 
sibility and, indeed, the duty to reduce 
them. I insist, however, that the reduc- 
tion should be scientifically and fairly 
arrived at. 

The reduction should be first and fore- 
most for those upon whom the burden 
of taxes falls most heavily and cruelly. 
Our primary consideration must be for 
the man whose major problem is to make 
both ends meet, the taxpayer who labors 
under the greatest hardship and has the 
least ability to pay. Certainly we should 
eliminate for him any tax which is un- 
fair or unjust before we do anything 
else in the field of tax reduction. 

As a beginning, it occurs to me that a 
breadwinner must go to work every day. 
To do so, he requires transportation. 
This is an essential without which he 
not alone would be unable to support 
himself and his family, but likewise, 
which he would not be able to earn any 
income upon which our Government 
might expect him to pay a tax. The 
average large business enterprise is per- 
mitted deduction from its taxable in- 
come of legitimate travel expense. Our 
Federal Government. does not permit 
deduction of transportation costs from 
the home to the place of business or em- 
ployment, in fact, it does not even allow 
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for travel expenses incurred in a jour- 
ney to another city to accept or seek em- 
ployment, and I maintain that this poses 
a classic example of unreality and un- 
fairness in our tax laws and regulations. 

Transportation to and from work is a 
vital item of a man’s business expense. 

Ordinary public transportation costs 
for the average citizen are a not incon- 
siderable amount directly and intimately 
connected with the business of earning a 
living or holding a job. 

Whether a breadwinner daily travels 
to his job or place of business by train, 
bus, trolley, subway, or car, the expense 
for him in employing these essential 
facilities has doubled or tripled in recent 
years. For him, these truly necessary 
business or job costs are an increasingly 
heavy burden. 

Is it fair, is it morally justifiable that 
our tax laws and regulations should re- 
fuse to allow these expenses as a proper 
business deduction? With the expen- 
diture of transportation money from 
home to job, would there be a job to pro- 
duce income? 

In New York City a working man pays 
a minimum of $75 a year just to get from 
his home to his job and back each work- 
ing day. This essential outlay is the 
very minimum he must pay. Many tax- 
payers are required to pay several times 
this amount. Commuters living in out- 
lying districts and coming to a city to 
work each day are spending vastly more. 
It is sheer hypocrisy on the part of our 
tax regulations to characterize these 
sums as “living or personal expense’’; 
they are in truth and in fact, job or 
business expenses. Why should not this 
taxpayer’s legitimate business expense 
be deductible? Is not this morally right? 
Is not such an allowance fair play? 

This seems to me to be far more scien- 
tific than some of the proposed across- 
the-board cuts. An inerease in depend- 
ency exemption is urged by many as be- 
ing logical, but the present dependency 
exemptions, in the light of existing liv- 
ing costs, are so unrealistic that a modest 
increase in the amount of such depend- 
ency allowances, which is all that could 
be expected, would not bring us very 
much closer to the all important goal of 
the just and equitable tax base. 

I have recently introduced a resolution 
to study the efficacy of this proposal, its 
impact and its reasonableness, in the 
hope that we can approach the question 
of tax relief morally, scientifically, and 
fairly—not politically. This is, I think, 
all that our people ask for and certainly 
what they have a right to expect of us. 





Heretical Orthodoxy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Adams, of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Louisville, 
Ky., is one of the foremost teachers of 
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the New Testament. In January of this 
year it was my great honor to hear this 
outstanding teacher deliver one of the 
most stirring addresses I have ever ex- 
perienced. His title was “Heretical Or- 
thodoxy.” I obtained permission from 
this distinguished teacher to place this 
outstanding work in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I 
include, herewith, a letter under date of 
March 23, 1956, from Dr. Adams, along 
with this masterpiece on the New Testa- 
ment. I commend it to every Member of 


the Congress: 
THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Louisville, Ky., March 23, 1956. 
Congressman MENDEL RIVERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN Rivers: A few state- 
ments are in place, as I send to you the ma- 
terial which you had every right to expect 
weeks ago. 

1. Your request to make further use of 
my message, particularly my second mes- 
sage during the jnstitute here in the semin- 
ary, was and is a needed encouragement to 
me. For it is most urgent that we do some- 
thing besides talk about this matter. And 
no one person, or a few persons, can effect 
the needed action. 

2. This message deals with highly explosive 
materials. There is more than dynamite 
here: it is atomic in nature. It cuts the 
foundation from under much of our de- 
nominational hierarchies—Roman Catholic, 
and all the others. And not one is guiltless. 
Even we Baptists who boasts of our democ- 
racy, our congregational and local church 
control, have plenty of popes in spirit and 
divisiveness, all to the incalculable losses 
to Christ’s cause. 

3. Jesus went to the cross as much for con- 
tradicting the claims of the religious, au- 
thoritative leaders of his day as for any 
other cause. I challenge anyone to show a 
case in history where ecclesiastical leaders 
(also political and economic and other 
leaders) ever surrendered their thrones or 
prerogatives, without a fight. Not all the 
“blind leaders of the blind” died jn the first 
century. If you publish my message, it will 
be either ignored, or misconstrued, or contra- 
dicted in every possible way. 

4. I have, accordingly, made a complete 
restudy of much of the Old and all of the 
New Testament, along with all pertinent 
known history down to A. D. 300, double 
checking every point, solely in the interest 
of accuracy and effectiveness. I was al- 
ready heavily loaded with off-campus obli- 
gations when your request came. I have 
burned the midnight oil in producing what 
I am now sending you. The work is there, 
although it may not show in the article 
itself. 

5. This further research on my part has 
served to prove to me that my message is 
not only basically true; it is undergirded 
with a mass of sustaining evidence. The 
proof is overwhelming. I have used only 
samples of it. I could only hint briefly near 
the end of the article at the perversion of this 
Biblical truth, as can be clearly shown in his- 
tory, down to A. D. 300. 

6. I wish you yourself would make an ex- 
periment, knowing that it will take some 
time. I wish you would read this article 
slowly, studying each Scripture passage re- 
ferred to, as you come to it. You are at 
liberty, of course, to decide that I do not 
prove my case. If that is true, you should 
discover it before you publish it. 

7. If you decide to use this article, I hope 
you will insert early in the article some- 
thing like this. “It will be worse than use- 
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less to read this article, unless you are willing 
to open your Bible and study for yourself 
each Scripture referred to, as you come to it. 
This article is designed to serve only as 4 
guide to your study of the Scriptures for 
yourself. To substitute the reading of this 
article for the study of the Scriptures is un- 
fair to all concerned.” 

8. If we could get this truth out and put 
it to work, I’m willing to say that it would 
result in a reformation that would reduce 
Protestant Reformation of the 16th century to 
a mere skirmish in the fight needed to un- 
cover the true Christ and Christianity of his- 
tory, without whom and which world chaos 
has only begun. Regardless of what you 
do, I am not through with this New Testa- 
ment fact. 

9. Genuine, effective, worldwide ecumenic- 
ity is impossible until our denominational 
leaders become willing to come down off their 
ecclesiastical and theological stilts, con- 
structed largely of bunk and heresy, in a 
willingness to substitute Biblical and ortho- 
dox ideas, programs, and actions for mere 
traditional, pious platitudes. 

10. We shall never enlist laymen properly 
in the work of our churches, until we show 
them from the Scriptures that they are not 
laymen—that they are ministers. 

In length and content this article is almost 
exactly what I gave in my» message to you 
men. I have not prepared a different mes- 
sage, I have just doublechecked all details. 

I thank you most sincerely for giving this 
idea some consideration beyond the Satur- 
day morning when you heard me discuss it 
in our Seminary Chapel. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wm. W. Apams. 


HERETICAL ORTHODOXY 


(By Dr. W. W. Adams) 


Yesterday our subject was Jesus Among 
Men. I had planned to continue today with 


a study of Jesus Among Men in the Person 
of His Disciples. 

I have changed that plan for two reasons: 
One, the messages that have been brought 
to use here since I spoke yesterday morning, 
highlighted by what Billy Graham revealed 
to us regarding world conditions today. No 
normal person can hear those messages and 
forget them. Two, a question which many 
of you have been discussing among your- 
selves, and some of you put directly to me. 
“What can we do when we return home, 
more than simply report that we have at- 
tended an Institute? Is there anything we 
can do that will lead our churches to begin 
to do what will meet the needs of our day?” 

I have taken your question seriously. 
When normally I should have been sleeping, 
I was praying and wrestling with your ques- 
tion. What I have decided to do today may 
miss the mark; but at least it does not de- 
liberately dodge the question. 

At this point we face what may prove to 
be insurmountable difficulties. One, the 
Bible and the Christian life, in their full 
dimensions and significance, lie beyond the 
reach of any one person. No one can ac- 
curately, completely and with perfect bal- 
ance comprehend all that is involved. Two, 
in the centuries since Jesus was among men, 
so much human tradition, totally or partly 
false, has come into being, has been given 
Biblical and practical sanctity, and has been 
ensconced in our religious institutions and 
programs, that one wonders if we can ever 
uncover God's Word, so that its simple teach- 
ings can possess our minds and guide our 
actions. Three, we are not always willing 
to obey God’s Word, even when we see its 
meaning. It will do no harm to admit the 
truth: ignorance of God’s Word is not the 
only reason why we fail to apply God’s rem- 
edy to our ills. Four, many times when we 
seek to explain something and we think we 
are enlightening our hearers, we only con- 
fuse them. At the beginning of a new 
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school year, a rather large number of stu- 
dents enrolled in a certain class. After the 
second meeting of the class, one student did 
not return. Unable to learn anything about 
the student, the professor drew a line 
through his name. At the end of the se- 
mester, an assistant gave the examination. 
When the professor was reading the papers, 
to his surprise, he found a paper from the 
student who had been present only twice. 
Out of curiosity he read the paper. It proved 
to be the best of the entire lot. The pro- 
fessor had to search for an excuse to grade 
the paper down to 99. Completely baffled, 
he sent out an urgent call for a conference 
with the student. When the student arrived 
in the office, the professor stated the facts 
in the case and said: “You were present in 
the class only twice; you had no right even 
to take the examination. And yet I gave you 
a grade of 99; I positively do not understand 
ag 
not understand it; but I think I can explain 
it. You see, those two times I was in your 
class, I got confused; otherwise I believe I 
could have made 100.” 

We are all disturbed and largely for the 
same reasons. One, chaos is spreading and 
deepening everywhere. The forces of evil, 
disunity and disintegration are on the 
march, are more aggressive and effective to- 
day than are the forces of righteousness. 
It requires no prophet to see that, unless we 
can change this situation, some kind of 
horrifying world explosion seems to be in- 
evitable in the near future. Two, we sense 
the gross disparity between the power of 
Christianity, as presented in the Bible and 
in our sermons, and the power actually man- 
ifested in our lives today, individually and 
corporately. The present demonstration of 
power in dealing with individual, group and 
world problems falls so short of what we say 
the Bible teaches and what we claim for 
the Christian faith that the masses of peo- 
ple today are not at all impressed with our 
claims. 

It is in place to be a little more specific. 
In 1913, soon after I was licensed to preach 
in Liberty Baptist Church, Shelby County, 
Ala., our pastor, Rev. I. Y. Inzer, made 
a simple request of me. “W. W., I want you 
to find out why it is that, here in our church, 
with a membership of about 200, we can fill 
this large building twice a day during our 
annual revival in August, baptize from 1 to 3 
dozens of members, and then, during the 
other 51 weeks of the year, I cannot find 
more than 50 or 60 members who will vigor- 
ously and persistently throw themselves into 
the church’s program.” In the 43 years that 
have passed since 1913, I have made contacts 
with ministers and other church leaders in 
all parts of our country. I make it my busi- 
ness to get the facts regarding our churches. 
A church with a membership of 100 will do 
well to average for the year 40 to 60 in the 
morning service; 25 to 35 in the evening serv- 
ice; 15 to 30 in prayer meeting (if any). For 
a church of 300, the average will be about 
130 to 150; 75 to 100; 25 to 50. For a church 
with 1,400, the figures may be about 600, 
250, 85. A church boasting 3,300 will be 
considered a success if the attendance aver- 
ages 900, 350, 125. And it makes little dif- 
ference where the church is located—in the 
East, the West, the North, the South. Nor 
do a few splendid exceptions to these aver- 
ages change the national picture. We must 
remember also that those who do attend 
church services regularly may fall far short 
in putting Christianity into practice in all 
areas of life. 

If we were not so accustomed to this 
situation we should be so frightened by it 
that we could not even think of living 
normal lives again, until we find the expla- 
nation and the remedy. It requires no 
intellectual acumen to draw the right con- 
clusion: either what we claim for Christi- 
anity is not true, or somewhere in our 
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individual lives and in the programs and 
activities of our churches, there is something 
basically and fundamentally wrong. 

But what is it? Dare we even try to find it? 
Even if we should find it, are we willing 
to face it and do something about it? 

I am not naive enough to believe that I 
can point out 1 or 2 weaknesses in our 
churches, the correcting of which will com- 
pletely change the situation I have been 
describing. Of course it is not that simple. 
Nor can I expect in a speech of 30 minutes 
to convince all of you of the reality and 
importance of the causes I shall mention. 

I am now ready and willing to point out to 
you what, as I see it, are the two most damag- 
ing heresies among our church people today. 
They are the dividing of the world and life 
into the secular and sacred; and the classi- 
fying of Christian people into laity and 
clergy. Does it shock you to hear me say 
that the Bible knows nothing about secular 
and sacred, laity and clergy; and that all 
things are sacred and all Christians are min- 
isters? That is exactly what I am saying. 
If we could end these heresies and get our 
people to be Biblical in these matters, it 
would result in a reformation more dynamic 
and extensive than anything known in his- 
tory since Jesus was on earth. You men 
have asked for something to do when you 
return home that will enable our churches 
to minister to the world of our day and to 
master the forces of evil. I am now answer- 
ing your question. 

First, go back home and lead your church 
people to recognize and to put into action 
the Biblical point of view; that all of life and 
all things are sacred; that the only sinful 
thing in existence is the wrong use of life 
and things, the substituting of ourselves and 
things for God, the creator of both. 

We have been taught that some things 
are “secular” (Latin, saeculum, a race, age, 
the world); temporal, profane, worldly, be- 
cause of their association with this age, this 
world; and not spiritual, eternal, ecclesiasti- 
cal. (Other things are “sacred” (Latin, sacer, 
sacred, holy, dedicated, devoted to God, reli- 
gion, the church); to be hallowed, rever- 
enced, respected, because of their association 
with the divine. 

I challenge you to open your Bibles and 
study each of the following passages and see 
for yourself that: 

1. Genesis 1: 31: Everything God made 
“was very good.” That should not surprise 
us: anything that God makes is good, sacred. 
The wrong use of God’s good earth has mis- 
led us into believing that somehow it is no 
longer good, sacred; but is secular, evil, un- 
holy. The Bible’s repeated and emphatic 
warnings against worldiness, using life and 
things as ends in themselves, and not for the 
good of mankind and the glory of the Creator 
God, has blinded us to the fact that all that 
God made—and he made everything except 
our misuse of what he made—is sacred and 
holy. 

2. Exodus 20: 9: That “6 days shalt thou 
labor, and do all thy work.” God would not 
command his people to do that which is evil, 
profane, less than sacred. Work is, therefore, 
of God, and is good, sacred, holy. No later 
revelation changes this fact. 

3. Matthew 6: 33: That life is a unitary 
thing, not to be divided into two spheres con- 
stitutionally different in nature and value; 
that if we put God and his kingdom and 
righteousness first, “all these things will be 
added.” Anything that God will add to 
those who practice the righteousness of his 
kingdom, and thus becomes a part of his 
kingdom, is not less or other than holy, 
sacred. Otherwise God’s kingdom becomes 
a@ mixture of the good and the nongood, the 
holy and the unholy. Because some things 
are of secondary or tertiary importance does 
not justify their being classified as other 
than sacred, 
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4. Romans 11: 36: The universe (“all 
things,” ta panto, the totality of things) is 
divine—“of him, through him, and unto 
him”: it comes from God, through his cre- 
ative action, and serves his purposes. Total 
and eternal glory, therefore, belongs to him. 
Everything God made, including us who live 
in and of the world, is designed and we 
should use it to contribute to God’s glory. 

5. John 1: 1-3; Colossians 1: 13-18: The 
Logos, God’s Son, our Savior and Lord, is the 
one in and through whom, as intermediating 
agent, God created the universe, “all things’”’; 
“without him nothing was made that has 
been made”; he makes all things a cosmos, 
universe, and not chaos (in him “all things 
consist,” hold together); and he is the end 
or goal of all things (“unto him”; all things 
are designed to further and perfect his uni- 
versal and cosmic purpose). 

6. Hebrew 1: 2: The Son is “heir of all 
things;” the Father projects himself into 
the future and will complete and consum- 
mate his eternal purpose in and with the 
universe through his Son, his heir. 

7. Ephesians 1: 9-10: According to his 
eternal purpose and plan, the Father has 
come into our world in the person of his in- 
carnate Son, to complete his program in all 
previous times, by heading up, bringing 
under one headship, one king, “all things’— 
in heaven and earth. 

8. Romans 8: 15-17; Ephesians 1: 11-14: 
We, God’s redeemed in Jesus Christ, are his 
joint heirs—to help him complete his min- 
istry, which is as comprehensive as the uni- 
verse and the human race; for the Father’s 
plan is “to reconcile all things unto .him- 
self * * * on the earth, * * * in the heavens,” 
through his Son; Colossians 1: 20. 

9. I Corinthians 8: 6: The Creator God, 
his redeeming Son, we the redeemed, and 
the universe (“all things”) are bound to- 
gether in an eternal and sacred purpose and 
plan which only our rebellion can disturb. 
Our sin, which disturbs this divine and 
eternal oneness, is the only nonsacred thing 
we know anything about. 

10. Romans 8: 19-22: All creation, now 
groaning under the load of vanity (empti- 
ness) which,is hers by virtue of having been 
placed involuntarily under sinful humanity, 
longs for and will share in the final liberty 
and glory of God’s sons. 

11. Our bodies are sacred. I Corinthians 
6: 19-20: The body of each of you “is a 
temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, 
which ye have from God; and ye are not your 
own; for ye were bought with a price: glorify 
God therefore in your body.” I Corinthians 
3: 16-17: Collectively, “ye are a temple of 
God, and the spirit of God dwells in you. If 
any man destroys the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy.” It is logical, therefore, 
that Paul, in I Thessalonians 5: 23, should 
pray, “And the God of peace himself sanctify 
you wholly; and may your spirit and soul and 
body be preserved entire, without blame at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
rating of the body as sacred, along with spirit 
and soul, is confirmed in John’s prayer, Third 
John 2, “I pray that in all things thou mayest 
prosper and be in health, even as thy soul 
prospers.” Romans 12: 1-2: We are, accord- 
ingly, “to present our bodies living sacrifices 
to God, holy and acceptable”. 

12. Therefore, it is high time that we re- 
capture the Biblical message regarding the 
unitary nature and comprehensiveness of 
life. I Corinthians 10: 31: “Whether there- 
fore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” Colossians 3: 17: 
“And whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God the Father through him.” 
I Thessalonians 3: 9-12: Do “your own busi- 
ness, and work with your hands * * * that 
ye may walk becomingly (and so win to 
Christ) toward them that are without, and 
may have need of nothing.” I John 2: 15- 
17: Instead of satisfying our lusts in the 
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world, and so substituting the world for God, 
let us love the Father by doing his will, in- 
cluding using all that He created for His 
glory. 

Be done with the heresy that some things 
are to be hallowed and respected, because 
they are devoted to God, religion and the 
church; and substitute the Biblical message 
that all things are God’s, intended to be 
used for His glory, and are, therefore, sacred. 
Ponder what it would mean if we could lead 
all our people to consider and to treat the 
totality of life and things as being sacred; 
that all time, material resources, and our- 
selves, including our bodies, belong to God 
and are to be dedicated to His glory and the 
highest welfare of humanity; that true 
Christianity cannot be confined to Sunday, 
and to church and to certain phases of life 
and relationships; but comprehends God, 
humanity, the universe, time and all of life! 
Then all of life would glow with a sacred and 
divine holiness, so that all people who are 
genuinely Christian would become .a vital 
and active part of the church of the living 
Christ, who is in our world to “head up all 
things * * * in Heaven and earth.” 

If you men want something all-absorbing 
to do when you return home, here is one 
day’s work for you. 

Second, go back home and lead your church 
people to recognize and to put into action 
the Biblical message: that all Christians are 
ministers, and that, therefore, the most 
colossal and destructive heresy ever generated 
by the determined enemy of Christianity is 
the dividing of believers into laity and clergy. 
To call attention to all the scriptures that 
bear on this question would require hours. 
Here are some of the more important facts. 

1. Judaism failed primarily because the 
Jewish people became so absorbed in their 
heirarchical, institutional life, and so devoted 
to the formalistic, ritualistic observances of 
their religion, that they lost sight of and 
failed in their one mission—to serve as God’s 
priestly nation, in mediating God to all the 
nations (Genesis 12: 1-3; Exodus 19: 4-6). 
Through Amos (Amos 5: 21-24; cf. Isaiah 
5: 1-7) God actually commanded the He- 
brews to stop their entire temple (church) 
services, which had been substituted for 
practicing justice and righteousness. 

2. The world into which Jesus came was 
overlaid with hollow, ritualistic, legalistic 
religion, under the supervision of authori- 
tative leaders who constituted a highly or- 
ganized religious order, binding heavy loads 
bear them (Luke 11: 46; Matthew 23: 4). 
Almost every vital phase of their religion had 
been covered over under a mass of human 
traditions: God’s commandments (Mark 
7: 5-13); the Sabbath (Mark 2: 23-28); gen- 
uine charity, prayer, and fasting (Matthew 
6: 1-16); the primacy of right relationship 
with others (Matthew 5: 23-24); practicing 
justice, mercy, and faith (Matthew 12: 7; 
23: 23); and striving for inward purity (Mark 
7: 18-23). Jesus came to minister, as well 
as to die for men (Mark 10: 45). This led 
Jesus to break through the religious and so- 
cial customs of the day that separated the 
leaders from the masses. He went to the 
people, wherever they were—in their homes, 
places of business, and religious and social 
gatherings, and in the open spaces. Jesus 
avoided and separated from nobody, unless 
he was first rejected. Moreover, he minis- 
tered to all the needs of people. There are 
no known exceptions. This comprehensive 
ministry, ignoring all divisions among the 
people, more than any other one factor, put 
Jesus on the cross. For the religious leaders, 
wedded solidly to their religious hierarchy 
and prerogatives, saw clearly that, if Jesus’ 
spirit, example, and teachings should prevail, 
their entire profession, institutional program 
would collapse (John 11; 47-48; Luke 23: 2). 

3. Jesus persistently sought to create a 
spirit of complete unity, equality, mutuality, 
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and cooperation among his disciples; refusing 
to give priority to one person or group of 
persons, or to one ministry; always rebuking 
any manifestations of spirit and any move 
that would even suggest divisions or grada- 
tions among .his followers and workers. His 
actions and words correspond; Luke 22: 27: 
“I am in your midst as one that serves.” 
Disciples should pray that the Lord, not some 
ecclesiastical agency, will send forth laborers, 
not authoritative officials, into his vineyard 
(Matthew 9: 38; Luke 10: 2). Without any 
publfce ordination, and with no hint of any 
clerical orders, giving special authority and 
duties to no one or several individuals, Jesus 
appointed and sent out the 12 (Mark 3: 14; 
Luke 6: 13), and the 70 (Luke 10: 1-24), with 
one purpose only—to help him minister to 
the people. 

What appears, at first sight, to be a special 
and authoritative office and function for 
Simon Peter, in making him the foundation 
of the church and the sole possessor of the 
keys of the kingdom, disappears completely, 
when all the facts are considered (Matthew 
16: 13-20). The church is not founded on 
the man Peter (petros); it is not founded on 
any one person, not even Christ, or idea or 
experience. Jesus began his church when 
one person apprehended and was ready to 
confess and act upon the Father’s revelation, 
that Jesus is more than man—that he is 
“the Christ, the Son of the living God”; that 
is, the Jesus is the Messiah, the King, the key 
to the kingdom, the one who has “the keys 
of death and of Hades” (Revelations 1: 18). 
The church is founded on the union of the 
Father and his redeemed sons, in the person 
of his redeeming Son. “My Father revealed 
this to you * * * and thou art Peter (petros), 
and upon this rock (petra, a mass of rock, a 
unity of persons, experiences, and actions), I 
will build my church.” “Peter, through you, 
I shall now unlock other hearts and give to 
them the truth, the secret, the keys. Thus 
you will be building and loosing, determining 
the eternal destiny of men.” Later on, ex- 
actly the same authority, responsibility, 
privilege and function were placed upon the 
church, all disciples, the total body of the 
redeemed (Matthew 18: 15-20; John 20: 19— 
23). Every believer strengthens the founda- 
tion of the church, and shares in the work of 
binding and loosing, unlocking or closing 
men’s hearts to the redeeming, forgiving 
Christ. 7 

Imagine the idea of an order of clergy, 
graded in offices, authority, and powers, sur- 
viving in such experiences as the following: 
Mark 9: 33-37; 10: 35-45: greatness, exalta- 
tion, and places of honor belong only to 
those who humble themselves (Luke 14: 11), 
becoming servants and ministers of all, even 
as Jesus came “to minister and to die for 
all’—the complete antithesis of the king- 
doms of the world where rulers, exercising 
the authority and power of their high of- 
fices, lord it over their subjects. John 13: 1— 
20: Jesus, our Lord and Master, earned the 
right to say: “If I * * * have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s 
feet.” Neither Jesus, nor Peter, nor the 
other disciples knew anything about the 
primacy of Peter or anybody else. In the 
face of the example, spirit, and teachings of 
Jesus, only those who are strangers to Him 
could contemplate or tolerate the idea of . 
gradations and divisions among believers. 

Later on, Jesus sought to reclaim Peter, 
after his defection in denying his Lord, and 
to make of him a dependable shepherd in 
tending and feeding the sheep, rather than 
creating ‘tor him an authoritative office over 
the church. Jesus would be pleased to make 
of Peter a worker on the level with other 
disciples: (John 21: 15-19). 

Unity among Christ’s disciples and workers 
reaches its climax in Matthew 23: 1-12. I 
quote this passage in part. “But all their 
works they do to be seen of men: for they 
make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge 
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the borders of their garments, and love the 
chief place at feasts,and the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the salutations in the mar- 
ketplaces, and to be called of men, Rabbi. 
But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your 
teacher, and all ye are brethren. And call 
no man your father on the earth: for one 
is your Father, He who is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters: for one is your master, 
the Christ. But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant. And whosoever 
shall exalt himself shall be humbled; and 
whosoever shall humble himself shall be 
exalted.” 

You are all brethren. You differ only in 
‘ministries rendered, serving as undivided 
witnesses and workers under your one and 
only Leader and Master, Jesus Christ. It 
is fitting, therefore, to hear Jesus pray: “that 
they may be one * * * perfected into one” 
(John 17: 22-23). 

4. Jesus commissioned and empowered His 
disciples to continue and complete what He 
had begun. John 20: 21: “As the Father has 
commissioned me, so send I you.” I am 
sending you in a way that corresponds to 
(as, according as), and will continue the 
commission my Father gave to me, in all 
essentials. These essentials must include 
Jesus’ purpose; spirit, program, and methods. 

If we consider all the commissions Jesus 
gave to His disciples (Luke 24: 13-49; Mat- 
thew 28: 16-20, cf. First Corinthian 15: 6; 
John 20: 19-23; 21: 15-23; Act 1: 3-8), we 
discover that He commissioned the 11 apos- 
tles, along with many believers. This is 
further confirmed by the fact that Jesus 
empowered at least 120 disciples (Act 1: 15; 
2: 1-4) for witnessing, including “the wom- 
en, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and his 
brethren” (1: 14). Power for ministry was 
given to all believers, and was not limited to 
a small, clerical group. 

5. Jesus’ disciples were true to their com- 
mission. From Acts to Revelation, the rec- 
ords are uniform: the disciples never be- 
trayed their Lord. They held steadily to His 
purpose, spirit, program, and methods. 

More specifically the disciples knew noth- 
ing of laity and clergy: all were ministers in 
one Chrstian body, whose head was Christ, 
and whose life, inspiration and guide was 
the Holy Spirit. Among these ministers (all 
believers), there was no gradation of officials, 
no order of clergy, placing one group over 
against and in control of other ministers, or 
the church as a whole. They differed only 
in the types of ministries rendered. Christ 
calls every one to salvation and ministry. 
The New Testament knows nothing about 
calling one to salvation and not to ministry 
also. 

Since the universe and all of life are sacred, 
and every believer is dedicated to his Lord 
who commands him to “be perfect, as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect” (Matthew 5: 48), 
all things must be done in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and to the glory of God the Father. 
Some ministries are more conspicuous, stra- 
tegic, significant, and essential than others. 
This makes it imperative that Christ’s fol- 
lowers have leaders, and that they lead, over- 
see, administer, and guide in the interest of 
the unity, health, growth, and ministry of 
the body. The spirit endows each believer 
for the ministry he should perform, for the 
good of the body. And so we find believers 
with gifts for guiding the disciples in ful- 
filling the worldwide mission of their com- 
mon Lord. 

But this can never mean that some be- 
lievers are ministers (clergy, called) and 
others are something else, laity, for example. 
Nor does this mean that some ministers 
(disciples) are lifted above others in office, 
authority, powers, and dignity. They are 
distinguished only by the types of ministries 
performed, within the one united Christian 
body. For “ye are brethren”; “he that 
humbles himself shall be exalted”; “I am in 
the midst of you as one that serves”; “if I, 
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your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, 
ye also should wash one another's feet”; “he 
that would be first and greatest among you 
shall be servant (slave) of all”; “follow thou 
me.” 

The early Christians followed their Lord. 
That these things are so is the uniform teach- 
ing of the New Testament. Here are a few 
samples, 

A. In the Book of Acts: 

Acts 2: 17-21, 39; cf. Joel 2: 28-32: The 
Holy Spirit is available to you and “to your 
children, and to all that are afar off.” The 
Spirit’s mission is to prepare all believers to 
prophesy—to minister for Christ. 

Acts 2: 43-47: Here all believers, includ- 
ing the apostles, live and work together ‘in 
perfect unity—in the home and in the tem- 
ple, encompassing all of life—all possessions, 
day by day. 

Acts 4: 23-31: Apostles and the company 
of believers prayed together, and were all 
empowered for further witnessing. There 
was no division of ministers here—no laity 
and clergy. 

Acts 8: 14: “The apostles * * * sent 
* * * Peter and John” to Samaria. Peter was 
servant, not head of the apostles. 

In Acts we find many trusted and effective 
leaders: Peter, John, Stephen, Philip, Bar- 
nabas, Paul, and others. Each was free to 
go and minister as the Spirit guided him, 
without apostolic or ecclesiastical control. 
The Lord’s angel and the Holy Spirit, not 
Peter or a bishop, directed Philip; Acts 8: 
26-29. What bishop or church authorized 
Ananias to minister to and to baptize Saul? 
Acts 9: 10-18. Paul was free to see that the 
new converts werg baptized, even at night, 
without a directive from the bishop; Acts 
16: 33. 

Acts 11: 22: The church, and not Peter, 
and not the clergy, sent Barnabas to Antioch. 

Acts 15: 1-29: The apostles, elders, and all 
the multitude of brethren (verses 2, 4, 6, 12, 
23) shared in the discussions and conclu- 
sion of the great Jerusalem conference. 

Acts 6: 1-6: The apostles and the multi- 
tude of disciples worked together in choosing 
and ordaining the first deacons. This was 
not elevating disciples to an office, with au- 
thoritative, ecclesiastical powers over others. 
It was only a commonsense division of labor, 
dedicating these men to a special and urgent 
type of ministry—serving tables, attending 
to certain business matters. The seven were 
pastors’ assistants. And neither the apostles 
nor the deacons, nor both together, consti- 
tuted a clerical group, in contro] of and over 
against the laity. Apostles and deacons were 
servants, not masters of the body of believ- 
ers. 

Acts 13: 1-3: Barnabas and Saul were not 
ordained to the ministry. They had been 
ministering for years (Acts 9: 20-30; 11: 
22-26, 30). Nor did this ordination exalt 
them to an ecclesiastical office. It was a 
simple act of recognition, commendation, 
and cooperation with reference to a special 
ministry of missions, under the Spirit’s (not 
apostolic or ecclesiastical) direction. 

Acts 20: 17, 28: Among the best known 
ministers among early Christians were elders 
and bishops. But there was no gradation, 
placing one group over the other. Bishops 
and elders were interchangeable (see Titus 
1: 5-7), neither was subordinate to the other, 

B. In Paul’s writings: 

Galatians 2: 11-14: “Paul resisted Cephas 
to the face, because he stood condemned”; 
and this was done publicly—‘“before all.” 
Was not Paul a little rough on the first Pope? 
Or had Paul, along with the others, never 
heard of Peter’s headship over the apostles, 
bishops, and elders? 

I Thessalonians 5; 12-22: Note the long list 
of duties and ministries in which all the 
Thessalonian believers shared, under the di- 
rection of their leaders. 
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Colossians 1: 18; 2: 19; Ephesians 1: 22; 
4: 15; 5: 23: “Christ is head of the body, the 
church.” 

Colossians 3: 15; I Thessalonians 4: 7: 
Christ who had already called them to sal- 
vation calls them also (all the members of 
these two churches) to sanctification and a 
life of peaceful cooperation among the mem- 
bers of the one body: all are called to be good 
ministers within the one Christian body. 

Ephesians 4: 1-16: Paul says, “I * * * be- 
seech you (Christians in Ephesus) to walk 
worthily of the calling with which ye were 
called.” All the believers, not a limited 
group, are called. Verses 4-6: They must 
keep, never break, the unity which they share 
as members of Christ’s body—*“the unity of 
(created by) the Spirit.” The heart of this 
unity is the Trinity: One Spirit, one Lord, 
one God. Verses 11-16: The victorious 
Christ gives gifts to men; so that some 
disciples, ministering within the body, as 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers, seek to “perfect the saints unto 
the work of ministering.” Some specially 
gifted ministers so lead that all the saints 
will share in the work of ministering. Some 
ministers help all the saints to be good min- 
isters, with the end in view of building up 
Christ’s body, so as to effect unity of faith 
and knowledge, the maturity of all believers, 
after Christ’s example, and under his head- 
ship. 

This one passage makes it completely im- 
possible to divide believers into laity and 
clergy (called, ministers). 

Ephesians 4: 11; I Corinthians 12: 4-31; 
Romans 12: 3-8: One wonders if we can ever 
get our people to comprehend and to prac- 
tice what is contained in these passages. 
Paul states categorically (I Corinthians 
12: 46) that there are “diversities of minis- 
tries and workings.” He proves his point. 
Taking these passages together and in order, 
here are some samples of diversities of min- 
istries: apostles, prophets, evangelists, pas- 
tors and teachers, wisdom, knowledge, faith, 
healings, miracles, powers, discerning of 
spirits, tongues, interpretation of tongues 
{I Corinthians 12: 28) helps (assistants), 
governments (counsels or managers). These 
lists are not intended to be exhaustive; they 
only illustrate the fact that, within Christ’s 
body, many ministries are needed and pro- 
vided. In I Corinthians 12: 12-27, Paul 
makes his climatic argument: God has “tem- 
pered the body together” (verse 24); and the 
life and health of the body requires that 
every member of the body perform his min- 
istry faithfully and in full cooperation with 
all other members. 

We find here perfect mutuality, inter- 
dependence and unity, calling for full co- 
operation within the Christian fellowship, 
as planned and projected into the future, 
through His disciples, by Christ, the head 
of the church. 

C. In Peter’s writings: 

There is time to discuss only one—and it 
is enough. 

I Peter 1: 1; 2: 1-10: Note that Peter is 
speaking, not to a limited group, but to all 
believers, “sojourners of the dispersion.” 
They are to get rid of all sins, and partici- 
pate fully in the life and ministries which 
Christ provides for and expects of His dis- 
ciples. It is a mutuality of life, privilege, 
responsibility, and services. It is like a 
house filled with dynamic, cooperating, 
active people. In this house, Christ the 
Lord (not Peter) is “the chief cornerstone, 
elect, precious.” Around this Christ all be- 
lievers “are built up a spiritual house, to be 
a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sac- 
rifices, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ.” Others have rejected this Christ, 
the chief cornerstone, but God made Him 
the head of the corner. In contrast to 
those who were disobedient, “ye (all be- 
lievers, and not a limited, clerical group) are 
an elect race (a race is a unit, not divided, 
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and you are elect, chosen), a royal priest- 
hood (priesthood ofall believers, to serve 
the king, in his kingdom), a holy nation 
(a ‘nation’ is a unit, not divided, and you 
are a holy, dedicated unit), a people for 
God’s own possession” and purposes. God 
called all of you (not a clerical group) thus 
to live and minister together, with the pur- 
pose of “showing forth the excellencies of 
him who called you to share this united and 
universal priesthood of all believers.” 

Peter is completely unaware of any pri- 
macy for himself, or for anyone else. 

D. In the Book of Hebrews: 

Hebrews 7: 26-27; 13: 15: We, the disciples 
of Christ, minister under the one high 
priest, Jesus Christ, who has sacrificed him- 
self “once for all,” and so is not repeated. 
Our high priest “makes intercession for 
us,” even as the Holy Spirit does (Romans 
8: 26, 84). The sacrifice for our sins is 
complete, never to be repeated. It is ex- 
pected that we “offer up a sacrifice of praise 
to God.” - 

E. In John’s writings: 

Only one passage is needed. 

Revelations 1: 5-6: Christ our Redeemer 
“made us a kingdom, -priests unto his God 
and Father.” Fxodus 19: 5-6: God made 
Israel to be His priestly nation, through 
which He would bless all the nations of the 
earth, as He had covenanted with Abraham 
to do (Genesis 12: 1-3). Israel failed in 
that mission. John now declares that 
Christ’s followers (all of them) take Israel’s 
place as priests through whom Christ will 
win his kingdom. 

The priesthood of all believers who are 
Christ’s ministers. All are priests, ministers, 
workers, under the one high priest and 
leader, Jesus Christ. 

In the New Testament, neither the Father, 
nor the Son, nor the Spirit, nor Peter, nor 
John, nor any and all believers knew any- 
thing about the priority or headship of 
Peter, nor of any other believer or believers; 
nor had they any knowledge of the colossal 
heresy of dividing believers into laity and 
clergy. They were ali loyal to Him who said: 
“Ye are all brethren.” 


THE PERVERSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


Here is a summary of this tragic story. 
Any group of people living and working 
together must have leaders, overseers, ad- 
ministrators—various functionaries. The 
early church had them. There were “apos- 
tles”—trusted, influential, personal wit- 
nesses and interpreters of Christ. Admin- 
istrators were called “elders” or “bishops” 
(the words were interchangeable). “Bishop” 
(overseer) was not the title of a church 
officer; it was simply the description of one 
function of elders or leaders. “Deacons” 
were assistants to pastors and other leaders. 

But these ministers were not a clerical, 
official group of church rulers. The total 
body of believers, the people, were the de- 
terminants in their Christian fellowship and 
ministries, including their leaders. The 
people, all believers, constituted the church; 
and the leaders served the people, rather 
than the other way around. 

The perversion of Christianity is not diffi- 
cult to explain. The church needs and the 
Holy Spirit provides able, qualified leaders. 
It is both natural and easy for effective 
leaders to enlarge their prerogatives and 
powers, especially in times of crises. In the 
second and third centuries, many such 
crises arose, such as what books to include 
in the Canon; and how to meet and master 
dangerous heresies. Strong administrators 
were needed and provided. Some of them 
abused and violated their trusts, gradually 
making themselves more powerful. Despite 
protests from the discerning, by the end of 
the third and the beginning of the fourth 
centuries; the perversion was well near fixed, 
especially in Rome. The “clergy” were 
strong enough to silence the protesters. 
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These rulers, designating themselves “the 
called” (Kleros, called, clergy) seized upon 
another Greek word to refer to those not 
called—the word laos, people: laos, laity. 

The final result is too apparent to need 
extended comment. We call a minister to 
our church and, in effect, we say: “You do 
the ministering; we are not ministers, we 
are laity.” We lose over half our members 
(ministers), our churches accomplish a 
small part of their potentialities, society 
rots, Chaos deepens, and the devils in hell 
have fun. 

I challenge you men to do three things. 
One, create a committee to produce a read- 
ing list of pertinent materials and, believe 
me, it is ready for you. You must first get 
the facts. Two, see if you can make a begin- 
ning in your local churches to correct this 
rankest of heresies. Three, return here next 
year for another institute, but give it a title 
that is not totally false: not “laymen and 
world evangelism”; but “ministers and world 
evangelism.” 





Interest Rate on United States Savings 
Bonds Should Be Raised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial by Mr. Leslie 
Gould, which appeared in the May 4, 
1956, issue of the New York Journal- 
American. Although Mr. Gould ad- 
vances some cogent reasoning for raising 
the interest rate on Government savings 
bonds, I doubt whether this adminis- 
tration will do anything about it. These 
are the bonds the little fellow buys. 

HIGHER RATES ON SAvINGs Put QUESTION 

Mark ON E BonpDs 
(By Leslie Gould) 

There’s not much point in a person buying 
the Government’s savings bonds as long as 
the current interest rate and the method of 
calculating it holds. 

The question of patriotism no longer is 
involved. They are just another invest- 
ment, and interestwise not such a good one. 

A person can do better currently buying 
in the market another piece of Treasury 
paper. Treasury notes can be bought in the 
open market below par, thus giving an in- 
terest return of better than 3 percent. 

Mutual savings banks in New York are 
paying 3 percent, some from the day of de- 
posit and others from the first of the month 
of a dividend period even if the deposits are 
made on the 15th. So, the rate is slightly 
better than 3 percent. Where the banks 
compound the interest quarterly or semi- 
annually the rate is even better. 

The savings bonds—designed for the little 
investor—yield nothing for the first 6 
months and if cashed in at the end of the 
year, the fellow gets only 10 cents interest 
for his $18.75. If he had the $18.75 money in 
a savings bank he would receive close to 
60 cents. 

NEARLY 10 YEARS TO CATCH UP 

Taking an easier “deposit” figure of $75, 
if this sum were invested in a savings bond 
the buyer would get at the end of 514 years 
$86.40. But if he had put his $75 in a savings 
bank, he would have $88.88—or $2.48 more 
income: 
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It is not until the maturity date—9 years 
and 8 months after purchase—that the bond 
interest catches up with the 3 percent return 
on a savings account. 

When savings bank interest was 214 per- 
cent, it took 744 years for the savings bond 
to come even on investment return, and 
when the bank rates were 2 percent it took 
614 years. 

There is this to be said for the savings 
bonds, the interest doesn’t fluctuate, as it 
can for banks. 


A DIVERSIFIED INVESTMENT 


When a person makes a deposit in a sav- 
ings bank, he is making an investment in 
Government bonds as well as in mortgages 
and other types of securities, including 
bonds of corporations and municipalities 
and revenue agencies, like the turnpikes. 

This money goes to work and the bulk of 
it in the community where the depositor 
lives. It helps finance homes, and in doing 
so makes for local work. 

The interest on the savings bonds is tax- 
able, as is also interest on bank deposits. 
The British exempt the interest on their 
savings bonds, and also the prizes on their 
new “lottery” savings bond. The interest 
on the United States savings bonds should 
be at least 314 percent. 





Legalized Tax Evasion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include an article from the 
February 24 issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report. This article carries an 
eye-opening account of the methods be- 
ing used by high income bracket busi- 
ness executives who earn a fat salary 
with many fringe benefits which, ap- 
parently, is tolerated under our present 
tax structure. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that the 
appropriate committee of the House 
should investigate the system being used 
by these tycoons to the end that existing 
loopholes might be plugged so that these 
people would pay their fair share of the 
income tax burden as it was intended 
when the income tax laws were passed 
by Congress. The lower income groups 
who do not have access to such harm- 
less-sounding methods of tax evasion are 
certainly paying their fair share. This 
practice, approved by the present ad- 
ministration, has the effect of destroying 
the intent of our income tax laws. It 
also discriminates against the white-col- 
lar employee and the industrial work- 
ers. When wage increases are granted 
to our low-income workers, they will- 
ingly pay the additional amount in in- 
come taxes. There is no reason why 
industry should grant raises which are 
supposedly tax proof as these people 
are in a much better ‘position to pay the 
additional taxes than the low-income 
families. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I am including this article: 
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How To Be WELL Par IN SPITE or TaxEs— 
More aND More Firms GiIvE INCENTIVE 
Extras TO EXECUTIVES 
With income taxes what they are, a salary 

increase doesn’t mean much to a highly paid 

executive any more. 

So business firms are devising new 
methods of paying their executives. Aim 
is to give the executives more money, the 
tax collector less. 

Official records show how some big cor- 
porations are managing to do this. 

All over the country, corporations are 
finding new ways to raise the pay of busi- 
ness executives. 

Simple boosts in salary are losing favor. 
Instead, you find executives getting such 
things as stock options, installment bonuses, 
profit-sharing plans, retirement guaran- 
tees, life insurance policies, deferred benefits 
of all kinds—and big expense accounts. 

It’s getting so you can’t tell how much 
an executive really makes by merely look- 
ing at his monthly pay check. 

The reason for all this is to be found in 
the high income-tax rates. Those rates 
range up to 91 percent in the top brackets 
of pay. At such rates, an ordinary increase 
in salary is turning out to be of little value 
to an executive who already is highly paid. 
He finds the Government takes most of the 
increase away from him in the form of in- 
come tax. 

Corporations, as a result, are finding it 
harder to keep a topflight executive. One 
of the highest-paid film executives in Holly- 
wood, for example, recently gave up a salary 
reported to exceed $500,000 a year. He plans 
to start producing pictures for himself. The 
idea is that he can make at least as much 
money that way—and keep more of the 
money he makes. 

If the executive is able to take advantage 
of the capital-gains tax instead of the high 
rate on regular income, he will pay only a 
25 percent tax on the profit he makes from 
his pictures. 

To match such advantages, and to hang 
on to executive talent, corporations are de- 
vising a variety of pay plans. The purpose 
of all the plans is to give company officials 
more money that they can keep for them- 
selves—in other words, to protect them 
against the tax collector. 

To find out what pay plans are being used, 
and how they work, members of the board of 
editors of U. S. News & World Report talked 
with experts, checked the reposts filed with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission by 
scores of corporations. 

This survey shows that hundreds of busi- 
ness executives now are managing to build 
up sizable estates, despite high-income taxes. 

One executive, for example, received total 
salary and bonus of $108,000 from Conti- 
nental Can Co. in 1954. The company, in its 
report to the SEC, estimated that he had only 
$50,010 of this left after income taxes. But 
that turned out to be only part of his total 
compensation. 

The company set aside $21,733 in cash and 
380 shares of stock to be paid to the execu- 
tive after he retires. The stock, valued then 
at $20,710, is now worth about $30,000. 

During the year, this executive also exer- 
cised a stock option to buy 10,000 shares of 
Continental Can stock at $35 a share, on 
which the paper profit is now more than 
$400,000. In addition, he has the company’s 
guaranty to pay him $30,000 a year for life 
after he retires, on the condition that he is 
able and wiliing to render advisory and con- 
sulting services to the company. 

Here, in the case of this executive, you find 
several of the pay plans now being used to 
save taxes. 

Earn now, collect later, that’s the key to 
most extra-~pay plans. The idea is to post- 
pone the actual payment of the money until 
such a time as the executive's income drops 
and he can receive the deferred payment at 
a lower rate of income tax. 
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When payments are deferred, conditions 
usually are attached. To collect the deferred 
payments, an executive may be required to 
remain with the company for a fixed period, 
or agree not to work for a rival concern if he 
does leave, or to hold himself available as a 
consultant. 

These conditions are designed primarily to 
qualify the benefits for favorable tax treat- 
ment by demonstrating that the executive 
has not really earned the benefits until he 
actually receives them. 

The conditions, however, also serve another 
purpose. They bind the executive to his cor- 
poration with golden chains. A man will 
think twice before taking a job with a com- 
petitor if it means giving up a small fortune 
in accumulated benefits for the future. 

Tax status of some of the extra-pay plans 
has yet to be legally clarified. One plan, 
however, has a clear and approved status in 
law. That is the stock option plan, which 
is gaining widespread use. It works like 
this: An executive is granted the option of 
buying a specified number of shares in his 
company’s stock at a fixed price. 

The executive may buy this stock at any 
time during the life of the option, which 
may run 5 or 10 years. And the price to 
him remains the same, even though the mar- 
ket price of the stock may rise substantially. 

Then, when the executive sells that stock, 
he pays only the 25 percent capital-gains tax 
on the increase in the stock’s value, instead 
of the higher income tax that would apply 
if he had been given a similar amount in 
salary. 

The way in which stock options must be 
handled to qualify for capital-gains tax in- 
stead of income tax has been clearly spelled 
out by law. 

Huge profits on stock options have been 
realized. SEC reports show, for example, 
that an executive of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System in 1954 picked up options to buy 
17,000 CBS shares at $24.75 a share, and 33,- 
000 shares at $38.25 per share. The stock 
later was split 3 for 1. At present market 
prices, the paper profit on these stocks 
amounts to more than $2 million. 

During that same year, an executive of the 
Aluminum Co. of America exercised his 
option to buy 18,900 Alcoa shares at $58.75 
per share. A 2-for-1 split in 1955 converted 
them into 37,800 shares now worth $2 million 
more than the purchase price. This same 
executive, in 1954, was paid $200,000 in 
salary and was voted $50,000 additional to be 
paid after he steps down. He is also eligible 
for $45,471 in annual retirement benefits. 

The retirement-pay idea is now being used 
for many company Officials. This not only 
means security for the future, but is also 


another way of postponing payment to save 


on income taxes, if certain conditions are 
met. The executive gets his pay increase, in 
effect, after he goes off the payroll, and 
drops into lower tax brackets. 

Reports to the SEC list one executive who 
has a contract with Federated Department 
Stores calling for “an allowance of $55,000 a 
year for life upon termination of his active 
employment.” If he should die before col- 
lecting 10 installments, his family would get 
the payments until 10 installments had been 
paid. So this provision amounts to an estate 
of at least $550,000. 

Such allowances as this can be in addition 
to a company’s regular retirement program 
for all employees. 

Life insurance policies, with the company 
paying all or part of the premiums, also are 
used to provide future rewards for executives. 

Thrift plans provide another way to reward 
executives at lower costs in taxes. Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey puts up an 
amount equal to 1 to 3 percent of an em- 
ployee’s annual pay toward annuity pur- 
chases. The percentage varies according to 
the employee’s own thrift payments—and 
the company’s contributions are substantial 
in the case of an executive in the upper 
brackets. One executive of Standard Oil, for 
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example, received credits of $18,225 from the 
company in 1954 under the thrift plan, in 
addition to his salary of $195,000. 

The company expressly states that its 
thrift contributions are not considered as 
current pay—and hence not subject to per- 
sonal income tax in that year, because the 
employee “receives no benefits unless and 
until his annuity payments commence.” 

Installment payments of many kinds are 
employed to soften the tax collector's bite. 
A big bonus, for instance, which normally 
would be paid at the end of an unusually 
profitable year, may be split into several in- 
stallment payments. One idea here is that 
part of this bonus, at least, may fall into a 
year when business is bad and no bonus 
would normally be paid. Or, in some plans, 
payment is postponed until the executive 
retires. 

Either way, the tax bite is smaller because 
the executive's total income in the year when 
he receives the money is less and his tax rate 
lower. 

Conditions generally must be applied to 
the eventual collection of deferred payments 
to qualify them for tax benefits. 

SEC records show numerous examples of 
such installment payments. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. spreads its 
bonuses over 4 years. Top bonus award in 
1954 was $400,000—in addition to the $169,000 
salary paid to the executive who got that 
bonus. Nine other Du Pont executives were 
awarded $250,000 bonuses, also in install- 
ments. 

Radio Corporation of America spreads its 
“incentive awards” over five annual install- 
ments. Incentive pay to executives of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is divided into two equal 
parts. One is payable in cash at the time of 
allotment. The other is converted into GE 
stock which, with accumulated dividends, 
is paid in 10 to 20 annual installments after 
the executive retires. 

Profit-sharing benefits also are being paid 
now on the installment plan. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. pays them in the form of com- 
pany stock in 10 to 15 annual installments. 
P. Lorillard Co. pays profit shares in cash— 
but part is held until retirement. 

Expense accounts, to escape income taxes, 
must be justified as “ordinary and necessary.” 
In these days of aggressive selling, however, 
large expenditures are often accepted, espe- 
cially in entertaining potential customers. 

One publicity executive in New York, al- 
though a bachelor, maintains a big home in 
the heart of Manhattan where he entertains 
business prospects—and the cost of the home 
is charged off as business expenses to his 
client. Many companies also maintain 
yachts, private planes, resort homes, or other 
luxuries which can be charged off to com- 
pany expenses because they are frequently 
used by business associates. 

Tax rules can be tricky. Some extra-pay 
plans may not achieve the results intended. 
But the idea of paying executives in other 
ways than salary is spreading. And, often, 
substantial tax savings result. 





This Man Nixon 
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HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, “This Man 
Nixon” is the title of an interesting and 
informative article on the Vice Presi- 
dent appearing in the May issue of Town 
Journal The article was written by 
Ray Henle, one of our best-informed 
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Washington correspondents, and I be- 
lieve Mr. Henle lays to rest many of the 
strange and unwarranted criticisms of 
the Vice President that have been cir- 
culated in recent months. Under leave 
to extend, I include the article as part 
of my remarks: 

When Election Day 1952 rolled around, 
vice presidential candidate RicHarkD MILHOoUs 
Nrxon was tired. The young Californian had 
in 4 months traveled 67,000 miles. He had 
made 286 speeches, more than Ike and more 
than either Democratic candidate. 

“We've done all we can,” he told Bill 
Rogers, his youthful campaign adviser and 
close friend. “Let’s drive down to Laguna 
Beach and relax.” 

They bought a football and down on the 
sand passed it back and forth. Three Ma- 
rines coming down the beach saw them and 
got into the game. . 

At one point, both the vice presidential 
candidate and a young Leatherneck dived 
for the ball. For the first time, the Marine 
saw Nixon close up. “Gee,” he exclaimed, 
surprised but puzzled, “aren’t you some kind 
of celebrity or something?” 

Today, millions of Americans are like that 
young Marine. They study Mr. Nixon’s face 
and actions carefully—and they aren’t quite 
sure about him. What kind of man is he, 
really? What is his actual political stripe? 
Judging by -what he has done up to now, 
what could we expect of him in the future? 
Is he a man of caliber or a shrewd oppor- 
tunist? Could we trust him? It’s impor- 
tant to know, for he will almost certainly 
be nominated for a second term as Vice 
President—and will, because of Ike’s heart 
attack, be sized up as a possible President. 

It will take a shrewd voter to pierce the 
fog of accusation, rumor, and praise and 
come up with a fair decision. His enemies 
contend that he is a brash, ambitious 
“Tricky Dicky” bent on winning the Presi- 
dency by fair means or smear. He rouses 
more ire among liberal Democratic leaders 
than any other Republican. Yet, by the 
political rule book he would seem an ideal 
candidate on anybody’s ticket. 

Let’s see what Mr. Nrxon has working for 
him: 

A. His is the traditional American success 
story. As a schoolboy, he helped in his 
Quaker father’s general store in Whittier, 
Calif. He had to pass up the chance for a 
Harvard scholarship; not enough money. In- 
stead, he went to Whittier, a local college, 
graduating second in his class in 1934. 

At Duke University Law School, he grad- 
uated third in the class of 1937; he had a 
scholarship and kept his expenses down by 
living in a farmhouse. 

A World War II veteran (he started as a 
Navy lieutenant (j. g.) and wound up as a 
lieutenant commander); he spent 15 months 
in the South Pacific (including 28 nights 
under bombardment at Bougainville). 

He has a charming wife and two uninhib- 
ited children. Mrs. Nixon, like her husband, 
came up the hard way; orphaned early, she 
worked in hospitals and department stores 
to put herself through the University of 
Southern California. She met RIcHARD 
Nrxon in a little theater group in Whittier 
(where she taught at the high school). 

In 6 years Nixon rose from an unknown 
small-town lawyer to Congressman, to Sen- 
ator, to Vice President. 

Politically, can you beat that? 

B. His conduct last fall, when no man 
could say the President would live, was fault- 
less; and no one has had more opportunities 
to make a mistake. To many, it stamped 
him as a man of restraint, good taste, and 
propriety. 

C. Add to this that Mr. Nixon is young 
(43), a notably effective speaker and tireless 
campaigner, and possesses an outstanding 
record as an investigator of Communists, and 
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you have the composite of what a campaign 
manager would dream about. 

Yet this does not jibe with what many 
people visualize. As a Washington-based re- 
porter, I have made it a practice to ask 
“Nrxon haters” to tell me: 

“Just what, exactly, do you have against 
Nixon?” 

In many cases, they answer simply, “I don’t 
know—there are some people you just dis- 
like—he’s one.” Sometimes, they get more 
specific: 

1. “He always looks like he needs a shave, 
seems scowly and jowly, like Russia’s 
Gromyko.” 

2. “He doesn’t stand for anything; he 
sacrifices principles to expediency.” 

3. “He was corny and emotional in that 
1952 telecast; that ‘Checkers’ dog incident 
gagged me.” 

4. “T hear he’s anti-Semitic.” 

5. “He ran a dirty campaign against his 
opponents in California.” 

6. “He called Democrats ‘traitors’.” 

7. “He’s an opportunist.” 

8. “Too young. Inexperienced.” 

There’s a ninth reason—one never stated. 
He put Alger Hiss in jail—and in doing so 
embarrassed many liberal columnists and 
Fair Dealers who labelled as “red herring” 
Republican attempts to expose Communists 
in Government. Such public humiliation is 
hard to forgive. 

Moreover, the known fact that Mr. Nixon 
was in 1952 “acceptable as a Vice President 


to the right wing of the Republican Party” - 


did not endear him to the so-called liberals. 

But back to the eight charges: 

The first one sticks. Mr. Nrxon does have 
a dark, heavy beard; and if that’s a dis- 
qualificdtion, he’s a goner. He must shave 
twice and sometimes three times a day. Ac- 
tually, he is exceptionally neat and tidy. 
His clothes are skillfully tailored, and he 
wears them with more ease than most men. 
He is clean and wholesome looking. 

The “jowls,” too, have been a target. One 
California farmer wrote him after a 1953 
telecast: “Was it mumps or was it chewing 
tobacco? I say it’s mumps, Joe says it’s 
chewing tobacco. Please settle our bet.” 

The scowl, I challenge. Even senior col- 
leagues on the Hill who eye his rise with 
jealousy regard him as “a regular guy who 
hasn’t taken on any airs.” On the occasions 
when I have talked to him, he always had a 
ready smile. 

In public, the Vice President appears 
serious much of the time. “If you want to 
know why,” a Cabinet aide told me, “you 
ought to know the state secrets he’s carry- 
ing.around in his head. It’s a wonder he 
dares talk to anybody. Also, don’t forget 
that, as a young man, he’s better off with a 
restrained manner.” Certainly he makes a 
sharp contrast with the Alben Barkley jovial 
Veep. “But,” say his friends, “what’s worse 
than a young clown?” 

The second allegation, that Mr. Nrxon re- 
volves as the Republican wheel revolves, is 
partly true, partly false. Senator Karu 
MunnptT, Republican, of South Dakota, put it 
this way: “I would expect Dick Nixon to 
vote with the Republicans for a limited con- 
cept of Government, a balanced budget, 
strong national defense, curtailment of the 
Communist conspiracy at home, and a return 
to private industry of tasks it should per- 
form. He would be against expansion of 
socialism.” In this respect, he is a party 
man, 

As a freshman Congressman, he voted with 
most GOP Congressmen 83 percent of the 
time. But in the Senate, his party-loyalty 
record dropped to only 70 percent. Mr. 
Nrxon on one occasion refused to go along 
with labor legislation more restrictive than 
the Taft-Hartley Act. He worked energeti- 
cally for Marshall plan aid for Europe; voted 
for Greek-Turkish aid. 
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As one White House assistant. put it. to 
me: “Nrxon’s outlook in both domestic and 
foreign affairs, as I see it in Cabinet meet- 
ings, is as close to President Eisenhower’s 
as anyone’s in the administration.” 

We move on co the Checkers broadcast. It 
certainly contained poltical “corn”; how- 
ever, President Roosevelt used his own dog 
Fala on occasion, but with his customary 
Shakespearean flair. The one was “finished 
Broadway”; the other, Whittier little theater. 

Nevertheless around 2 million people— 
an unprecedented number—wrote or tele- 
graphed their approval of the Checkers tele- 
cast. Telegrams alone ran to 125,000. 

The comment that Mr. Nixon is anti- 
Semitic presumably stems from his cam- 
paign for the Senate in 1950 against Mrs. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas. Mrs. Douglas did 
not call Nixon anti-Semitic, but somehow 
it got whispered. 

In this same campaign his manager and 
close friend, Murray Chotiner, was of Jewish 
faith. The Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith came to his defense. But the 
whispers persisted. 

I myself have never heard Mr. Nrxon utter 
a word, in private or public, which could 
remotely classify him as anti-Semitic or anti- 
Negro. His Quaker faith would form a neat- 
ural, fundamental birthright of revulsion to 
such. 

What about these “dirty campaigns” in 
California House and Senate races? 

Well Nixon is a campaigner. He con- 
fronts his opponents with embarrassing but 
indisputable facts. No doubt he'll cam- 
paign with the gloves off again. Voters seem 
to like it; he swamped Mrs. Douglas by a 
680,000 vote margin. 

Did he call Democrats “traitors”? I ex- 
amined the speeches he made during the 1952 
and 1954 campaigns and couldn't find where 
he did. So I asked the Democratic National 
Committee td document the charge, and was 
given a four-page fact sheet. Here was the 
most damning statement I could find: 

On October 18, 1952, in Utica, N. Y., Mr. 
Nrxon said: “I charge that the buried record 
will show that Mr. Truman and his associates, 
either through stupidity or political expedi- 
ence, were primarily responsible for the un- 
impeded growth of the Communist conspir- 
acy within the United States. I further 
charge Mr. Truman, Dean Acheson and other 
administration officials for political reasons 
covered up this Communist conspiracy and 
attempted to halt its exposure.” He made 
ungentle statements but never charged 
“treason.” 

Is Mr. Nixon an opportunist? Well, I 
know from personal knowledge that he has 
twice offered to remove himself as a candi- 
date—first during the “Nixon fund” charge 
in 1952, second a few weeks back. He said 
he wouldn't want to be a liability. Would 
he be? 

The answer, I think, lies primarily in the 
voter’s reply to the question, “is he too young 
and inexperienced?” not for the Vice Presi- 
dency but possibly for the Presidency. 

There’s no doubt but that he’s pulled 
boners in public, but he’s learned by his mis- 
takes and has matured fast. 

Mr. Eisenhower has described him as “the 
best prepared Vice President in American 
history.” That’s quite a statement. 

Mr. Nrxon presides over Cabinet meetings 
in the President’s absence; is the first Vice 
President to preside over the important Na- 
tional Security Council. He spearheads liai- 
son with Congress (and is generally credited 
with bringing Democratic Senator WaLTrR 
F. GeorcE into the President’s confidence on 
foreign policy). He relieves the President of 
many tiring social engagements. And he has 
represented the President as a good will am- 
bassador in the Far East and Latin America, 
What he learned there has exercised a pro- 
found influence on policy. 
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He left an enduring friendliness with the 
Indian people. Evangelist Billy Graham, re- 
cently returning from his own India tour, 
told Mr. Nrxon: “In contrast to some of the 
other representatives we have sent to India, 
you won friends.” 

In Washington, the National Security 
Council was impressed, too—by the Vice 
President's penetrating analysis of the Far 
East and its problems. “He spoke for more 
than an hour, extemporaneously,” recalls an 
official who attended the meeting, “and 
when he had finished the Council stood and 
applauded. It was the first time that hard- 
boiled crew ever did that for anyone to my 
knowledge.” 

How come Mr. Nrxon engenders such re- 
spect from associates? For one thing, as a 
good lawyer, he does his homework. Most 
men would relax in a plane flying from one 
capital to another. Not Mr. Nrxon. Before 
he visited any city on his Far East tour, he 
arranged for a United States Foreign Service 
officer stationed there to join his party and 
fly in with him. That gave him valuable 
counsel on local customs and problems; he 
arrived primed. 

Of one’ presidential candidate in recent 
years it was said, “you have to know him 
to dislike him.” It seems to work just the 
opposite with Nixon. He doesn’t display it 
in public like Ike does but he has warmth. - 

During his 1952 campaign, the commercial 
airline pilots flying Mr. Nrxon became admir- 
ers, even passed out campaign literature for 
him on their days off. His train crew, ex- 
pecting a bawling out one day for almost 
backing into a crowd, heard him say in- 
stead: “Forget it. We all make mistakes. 
You've done a fine job.” They'd have flown 
the train after that. 

There’s little doubt that the Republican 
National Convention, meeting in San Fran- 
cisco’s Cow Palace on August 20, will re- 
nominate Dick Nrxon for Vice President. It 
is true that the President asked him to con- 
sider whether that would do the most for 
his political future. The Vice Presidency, 
traditionally, is a poor steppingstone to the 
White House unless the President dies in 
office. No second-term Vice President has 
ever been elected President. 

However, I believe that Dick Nrxon, with 
full knowledge of these facts, will go for 
the Vice Presidency again. He lacks admtn- 
-istrative experience and he knows it. On 
the other hand the highest Cabinet job 
available to him (Secretary of Defense) is 
@ thankless headache. And the California 
governorship isn’t available. His best move, 
his friends believe, is to rely on the growing 
role of the Vice Presidency. 

Moreover, Republican Party leaders don’t 
give him much choice. Some of Ike’s orig- 
inal Citizens for Eisenhower advisers did 
suggest that Mr. Nixon is “too controversial, 
has too many enemies”—but none will admit 
it now. In contrast, Republican leaders 
have set up a virtual “we want Nixon” 
chorus. GOP Chairman Leonard Hall said 
flatly that “it will be Ike and Dick” again. 
Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, who inherited 
the Republican right wing, discounted talk 
that he is anti-Nrxon. The still-powerful 
Thomas E. Dewey has publicly praised the 
Vice President. 5 

Republican voters, too, rose to his support 
when some 23,000 in New Hampshire wrote 
in his name for Vice President in the presi- 
dential primary. It apparently was a spon- 
taneous voter reaction to the “dump Nixon” 
talk, 

At the Democratic National Committee, 
opinion is split. Some think Nixon would 
draw effective fire that cannot be directed 
at Ike. Some remember his vote-getting 
ability and hope the Republicans nominate 
someone else. 

As to Nixon’s friends, they say simply: 
“A lot of people have thought they had Dick 
NIxon out on a limb—and have themselves 
ended up on the limb with Nrxon using the 
saw. It could happen again.” 
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American Legion’s Reply to Report of 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions 
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HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent granted by the House: I am in- 
cluding a statement in the REcORD on 
behalf of the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, which is 
in answer to the report by the President's 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. The 
statement follows: 

REPORT OF NATIONAL COMMANDER’s SPECIAL 

COMMITTEE ON THE BRADLEY COMMISSION 


APPOINTMENT OF PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


On March 5, 1955, the President of the 
United States appointed a Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions, with Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley as Chairman. By letter of the same 
date from the President to General Bradley, 
the President endeavored to outline gen- 
erally the need for, and the scope of, the 
investigation to be made by that Commis- 
sion which we shall refer to as the Bradley 
Commission. Although stating that he was 
in full accord with the policy of having the 
Nation respond generously to the needs of the 
veteran, including the awarding of pensions 
and other benefits, the President pointed to 
certain changing conditions in our economy 
and society and concluded from this that the 
time had come for some agency to assess the 
structural scope, philosophy and admimis- 
tration of pension, compensation and related 
nonmedical benefits furnished to the yeteran 
and his family, together with the relation 
between those benefits and others, such as 
social security, which have been provided to 
citizens without regard to their status as 
veterans. 

A staff was assembled to assist the Bradley 
Commission. After analyzing the President's 
basic directive, the staff concluded that it 
should study the following general subjects 
which, for convenience, may be divided into 
three major groups, as follows: 

1. Pensions and the effect which the de- 
velopment of social security legislation has 
had upon the need for them. 

2. Disability benefits, the establishment of 
service connection, whether by presumptions 
or otherwise, rating schedules, statutory 
award, rehabilitation, and readjustment pro- 
grams, and educatien and training programs. 

3. The authority and effectiveness of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
APPOINTMENT OF NATIONAL COMMANDER’S SPE- 

CIAL COMMITTEE 


National Commander Collins was deeply 
conscious of the fact that, under the slogan 
of “efficiency and economy in government,” 
there had been previous and substantial as- 
saults upon the structure of veterans’ pro- 
grams. He correctly diagnosed that the ac- 
tivities of the Bradley Commission, even 
though dressed in the robes of presumably 
advanced social and economic thinking, 
could easily produce an equal and similar 
assault on those programs by branding them 
as inconsistent with recently developed con- 
cepts of social planning and advancement, 
and economic orderliness and well-being. He 
believed that the American Legion should 
prepare itself in advance to receive the re- 
sults of the Bradley Commission’s studies. 
He believed that the American Legion had an 
obligation to make an objective survey of its 
own program in the light of modern condi- 
tions. He believed it essential to determine 
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whether there could be merit in the proposi- 
tion, rumors of which had already been heard, 
that social progress made anachronistic the 
150 years of legislation by the Congress 
acknowledging that a special obligation was 
owed to those who had served and saved the 
Nation in time of war. 

On April 4, 1955, National Commander Col- 
lins appointed Carl J. Rees, Deward H. Reed, 
and Donald R. Wilson as members of @ spe- 
cial committee and charged them with the 
responsibility of reviewing the veterans’ 
program as it had developed and of placing 
it in proper perspective with reference to the 
welfare of society as a whole. 

The tenure and function of this special 
committee were continued by National Com- 
mander Wagner. 

This special committee was authorized to 
employ a research specialist and other per- 
sonnel and to conduct its activities within 
a budget of $12,000. It was also instructed 
to work closely with those divisions of the 
American Legion whose principal area of 
concern might be embraced within the scope 
of the Bradley Commission's activities. 

Bertram G. Davis, of the legislative divi- 
sion, was employed as the special committee’s 
research expert. 

The committee, as such, has met eight 
times. In addition, individual members of 
the committee, of its staff, and of the Le- 
gion staff in general, have met with the staff 
or individual members of the Bradley Com- 
mission on numerous occasions. 

The committee’s expenses to date amount 
to $5,976.78. 

At this juncture, the committee wishes to 
pay its respects to Mr. Davis’s outstanding 
performance as research specialist. It is the 
belief of the committee that his work which 
is embodied in comprehensive memoranda 
setting out the facts adduced by research 
and the tentative conclusions to be drawn 
therefrom is of permanent value to the 
American Legion and will serve the American 
Legion well, long after the Bradley Commis- 
sion’s report has been forgotten. 

In addition, the committee wants to ex- 
press its appreciation to Robert M. McCurdy, 
the chairman of the rehabilitation commis- 
sion, and all the members of the rehabilita- 
tion staff for the cooperation which has been 
extended, for the guidance which has been 
given, and for the depth and precision of the 
knowledge which has been made available. 

Other divisions of the American Legion, 
such as the American Legion Magazine and 
the chairmen and staffs of other commis- 
sions within the American Legion, the staffs 
of several departments, such as the Depart- 
ment of New York, and a host of individual 
members of the American Legion, have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the activities of 
the committee. 

PRELIMINARY COMMENTS ON BRADLEY 
COMMISSION REPORT 


On April 23, 1956, the Bradley Commission 
transmitted to the President its final report, 
setting forth its so-called findings and 
recommendations. 

The report is 410 pages long. It is divided 
into 2 parts, 1 of which deals with the high- 
lights of the Commission's findings and 
recommendations, and the other of which 
purportedly sets out in detail the Commis- 
sion’s findings and 70 separate recommenda- 
tions, 

We are not unaware of the fact that the 
membership of the Bradley Commission as 
such was made up of many fine and intelli- 
gent gentlemen who approached their as- 
signment with the utmost earnestness and 
sincerity. We have no reason to question 
their integrity or the sense of responsibility 
which motivated them in their deliberations. 
Without casting any refiections upon them, 
we must express our regret at the end- 
product of their labors. Perhaps the scope of 
their inquiry was too great to permit its suc- 
cessful accomplishment within 13 short 
months. Perhaps the hampering influence 
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of a staff somewhat brash but unskilled and 
lacking adequate background in the field of 
veterans’ affairs contributed confusion in- 
stead of clarity and thus failed to serve the 
true and honorable needs of the individual 
members of the Commission. 

However well intended, the Bradley Com- 
mission’s report comes to us filled with 
clichés, self-contradictions, inaccuracies, 
looseness of expression, non sequiturs, sta- 
tistical monstrosities, and thrilling discov- 
eries of the obvious. It is a disappointing 
piece of work. It is tragically preoccupied 
with extolling the virtues of the goddess of 
social security, not for what it is but for 
what it may be at some indeterminate time 
in the future. It is on this altar that the 
veteran is to be stripped of the dignity of a 
special status which throughout the history 
of our country has always been accorded to 
him. Now, under a new concept, arbitrarily 
and unnecessarily announced by a mere com- 
mission of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the veteran is told that since he 
performed no special service, the Govern- 
ment owes him no obligation in his declining 
years other than to give him a general right, 
if properly employed, to buy and pay for 
social security like any other citizen. 

The presumptuous nature of the Bradley 
Commission’s pronouncements is practically 
an insult to the Congress of the United 
States, the consistent guardian of the welfare 
of the veteran. The Bradley Commission, 
with only the wisdom of 13 months of ac- 
tivity on the part of governmental theorists, 
has concluded that the Congress, which has 
had 150 years of experience in developing the 
veterans’ program and in keeping that pro- 
gram intact and progressive while at the 
same time legislating for general social needs, 
doesn’t comprehend its full responsibilities 
to all the people, including the veteran, and 
that by discharging one of its responsibilities 
it must forget that historically it has an 
additional responsibility to the Nation’s de- 
fenders. The report is discouraging and dan- 
gerous—discouraging because it belittles the 
contribution of the veteran to his country; 
dangerous because by stealth cloaked in 
compliments it exalts the welfare state and 
denies that there is any room in such a 
state for, according to the veteran, a special 
dignity because of service to country. 


MAJOR AREAS OF CONCERN 


Your committee does not conceive that 
it is its function to give to the national 
commander and the national executive com- 
mittee a point-by-point analysis of the rec- 
ommendations of the Bradley Commission. 
It is the belief of your committee that this 
is a project which can more successfully be 
discharged by the duly constituted commis- 
sions within the American Legion and their 
respective expert staffs. Nonetheless, the 
special committee does believe that it has 
the obligation of pointing out and estab- 
lishing, as a possible guide for further work, 
a general frame of reference within which 
specific comments on specific recommenda- 
tions may be fitted. The accomplishment 
of this task can best be achieved by a con- 
sideration of the following major questions: 

(a) Is there, at present, any clear national 
philosophy of veterans’ benefits? 

(b) Does the. concept of social-security 
benefits preclude the orderly and economic 
development of pension benefits to veterans? 

(c) Has the program of disability, re- 
habilitation, and readjustment benefits been 
reasonably effective in serving the ligitimate 
needs of the qualified veteran? 

(d) Has the Veterans’ Administration been 
reasonably successful in the performance of 
the functions for which it was created? 

We believe that the report of the Bradley 
Commission, as well as the conclusions to be 
dawn from the research of your special com- 
mittee, may be properly embraced and con- 
sidered within these four questions which 


will be discussed in the order in which they 
were stated. 


(a) Is there, at present, any clear national 
philosophy of veterans’ benefits? 


The Bradley Commission arfives at the 
astounding conclusion that because the pres- 
ent structure of veterans’ programs, like the 
common law, is only an accretion of laws 
based largely on precedents built up over 150 
years of piecemeal development, there is, 
therefore, no national philosophy of veterans’ 
benefits. Starting from that premise, the 
Bradley Commission then indulges itself in a 
peculiar form of self-aggrandizement and 
proudly announces that it, by its own labors, 
has developed, apparently for the first time, 
a philosophy whose guiding principles can 
enable the Nation to discharge its obliga- 
tion to veterans generously. If this an- 
nounced accomplishment were true, we 
would all be eternally indebted to the Brad- 
ley Commission for its contribution. Un- 
fortunately, for the Bradley Commission, its 
philosophical creation is composed of the 
body of philosophical principles evolved 
over the course of our country’s history, but 
emasculated or distorted by the introduction 
of some new and dangerous concepts which 
would destroy the philosophy of veterans’ 
benefits as it has evolved and substitute in 
its place a set of sociological principles not 
particularly related to the peculiarities of 
the veterans’ problems. 

The Bradley Commission’s most radical 
departure from the existing philosophy of 
veterans’ benefits (a departure which will 
be considered in greater detail later in this 
report) is to be found in the statement that 
military service in time of war or peace is 
merely an obligation of citizenship and 
should not be considered inherently a ‘basis 
for future Government benefits. It con- 
tinues by stating that our national survival 
requires that every citizen do his part and 
make whatever contribution is required of 
him. It is apparently in the making of this 
statement that the Bradley Commission feels 
that it has made a major contribution to the 
philosophical concept of veterans’ benefits. 
It is in the making of this statement that 
your committee feels that the Bradley Com- 
mission has cruelly departed from the phi- 
losophy of veterans’ benefits and has laid 
the foundation for a wholesale assault on 
the veterans’ program. 

We take it that the history of aid and 
benefits to the American veteran which has 
evolved out of the constant concern of the 
Congress is a record of general devotion to 
the welfare of those citizens who have had 
to give up their normal! civilian activities in 
order to defend the country in times of war 
and danger to our national safety and se- 
curity. Veterans’ benefits have come to be 
regarded, therefore, as special, and as bene- 
fits to be added to those benefits which the 
veteran may obtain as a citizen alone. We 
are not unaware of the current encourage- 
ment which has been given to the argument 
in many quarters, even on the part of some 
of the members of the American Legion, to 
the effect that being selected or volunteer- 
ing for service to the country in war is 
merely the discharge of one of the duties 
of citizenship. The argument continues 
that, by virtue of having done only what 
is required of a citizen, the veteran cannot 
logically consider himself to be a member 
of a special group of citizens. We would 
acknowledge the validity of the argument 
up to a point, but we would demand that 
the argument be carried to its only logical 
conclusion. It is true that one who serves 
in the Armed Forces of this country is dis- 
charging an obligation of citizenship, but 
the fact which has escaped the Bradley 
Commission and others who pause at that 
point is that there are some who discharged 
this obligation of citizenship and some who 
failed to discharge it. It is not sufficient to 
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gloss over the disparity between the dis- 
charge of these obligations of citizenship by 
saying that in modern war all people are 
subjected to hazards. So long as we main- 
tain our Armed Forces, so long as we call 
them defenders of the country, and so long 
as we subject them to the necessary disci- 
plines and deprivations which an adequate 
military establishment must demand, we 
have created for them special obligations, 
duties, hazards, or responsibilities which set 
them apart from the role which they would 
play as citizens alone. By reason of their 
peculiar sacrifices and hazards, they become 
a class of citizens select in nature and dis- 
tinguished by peculiar service. No gov- 
ernmental commission, no amount of sophis- 
try can deprive them of that special status. 
Your committee is strongly of the opinion 
that the claim of special status for the 
American veteran is an eminently sound 
and valid claim, and your committee points 
out that if the American Legion ever aban- 
dons that belief and belittles the distinctive 
character of that service, it will have played 
false, not only with well-established histori- 
cal precedent but also the very reason for its 
being. 

Acknowledging that historically the vet- 
eran has been regarded as a special class, we 
may also further conclude from the study 
of the history of veterans’ benefits that the 
Congress has, through legislation, further 
subdivided the veteran class into those who 
are disabled as a result of their military 
service and those who merely by virtue of 
their military service are entitled to recom- 
pense. The Congress has consistently en- 
deavored to maintain an equitable ratio 
between compensation payments and pension 
payments. At the same time, the line be- 
tween service-connected and non-service- 
connected benefits and pensions has moved 
steadily in the direction of more inclusive 
benefits for a larger proportion of all veter- 
ans. A liberalization of benefits has almost 
inevitably followed every war as the needs 
of veterans increased. These obligations 
assumed by the Government throughout our 
history have never been limited to mere 
recompense for physical loss or suffering 
because of military service, nor have they 
been limited to men who actually were in 
the battle line. 

It is through the establishment and re- 
finement of principles such as the above 
that our present veterans’ program has 
evolved and developed. If the Bradley Com- 
mission would depart from this history and 
this experience, it must carry the burden of 
proving conclusively that the departure 
which it recommends is not only necessary, 
but that it will not do violence to the moral 
obligation which the Nation owes to its de- 
fenders. It is the opinion of your committee 
that the Bradley Commission has failed fo 
carry this burden of proof, that it has con- 
tented itself with the pronouncement of 
Platitudes in justification of a radical de- 
parture from acknowledged and well-estab- 
lished practices. 

(b) Does the concept of social-security bene- 
fits preclude the orderly and economic de- 
velopment of pension benefits to veterans? 
Much of the Bradley Commission report is 

a concentrated effort to estabiish a precon- 

ceived notion that the social-security pro- 

gram has become an adequate substitute for 
veterans’ pensions. This is a significant and 
hostile part of the report. It reflects little 
sound or honest thinking, but it does mirror 
the antagonism long noted in certain sec- 
tions of the administrative branch of the 

Government toward veterans’ pensions. 

Successive studies by the executive branch 

of the Government under both major polit- 

ical parties have attempted to find rationales 
for justifying the elimination of pension 
benefits. 
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The most noteworthy predecessors of the 
Bradley Commission report were the two 
Hoover Commission reports of 1949 and 1955. 
Both of these had the flavor, not of objective 
studies but of planned attacks. 

The sections of the Hoover Commission 
reports dealing with veterans’ benefits were 
so obviously biased and malicious that no 
firm platform was established from which 
an attack could be launched that would con- 
vince the Congress. Antagonism in the 
Hoover reports ran high, but the arguments 
were weak and specious and obviously 
labored. 

Even before the failure of the second 
Hoover report, busy brains in some branches 
of various Government agencies were casting 
about for a new device that could be used to 
provide a more successful platform from 
which to destroy large segments of the vet- 
erans’ program which Congress had labored 
so hard to establish. Several years ago, 
someone in the Government conceived the 
idea that it could be argued that the social- 
security program should make a splendid 
rationale for finding that veterans’ pensions 
and some other veterans’ benefits are no 
longer necessary. Where the idea began is 
not certain. It was put forth clearly in the 
“Hughes” study made by the Bureau of the 
Budget in 1953. The thought was quickly 
parroted and gained great currency in the 
executive branch of the Government, par- 
ticularly in several agencies that do not deal 
intimately enough with veterans’ affairs in 
their day-to-day operation to have a clear 
notion of what the veterans’ programs are 
and how they operate in detail. 

About a year and a half ago, the notion 
that social security is today an adequate sub- 
stitute for veterans’ pensions was worked 
into a public statement of the President— 
not, we believe, by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, but by someone closer to the 
President than to the veterans program. 
At that time, August, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower grudgingly signed a bill increasing by 
a small amount some of the existing mone- 
tary payments to veterans and their depend- 
ents. He stated, as he signed it, that he did 
so reluctantly and that it was his opinion 
that such benefits were probably no longer 
necessary because of social security and other 
general welfare programs of the Government. 

He said that he would appoint a commit- 
tee to look into this matter and to study the 
whole structure of veterans’ pensions and 
compensation. Thus was the Bradley Com- 
mission born. 

It should be noted that the theory that 
general welfare programs have, or should be 
considered to have, displaced veterans’ pen- 
sions had not in any way been demonstrated. 
No specific conflict between the veterans’ 
pension program and the social-security pro- 
gram had been pinpointed. No facts had 
been arrayed which clearly showed that so- 
cial security was, in fact, serving the pur- 
pose which veterans’ pensions previously had 
served. The idea had merely been deliber- 
ately repeated with increasing frequency, 
but always without clear demonstration. In 
view of this history of events that led up to 
the creation of the Bradley Commission, it 
is not surprising that the Commission ap- 
parently viewed it almost as an instruction 
from the President to find a rationale for 
affirming that pensions are now antiquated 
because social security has taken their place. 
In any event, the final results of the Bradley 
Commission report affirm that it struggled 
to justify this concept. 

However, the Bradley Commission has 
been able to do no more than simply to 
repeat the thesis again. It does repeat it 
and states affirmatively that it is its opin- 
ion that the advent of general welfare pro- 
grams, and social security specifically, has 
brought about a new era in which pensions 
for veterans are no longer necessary. It spe- 
cifically says that all pensions should be 
tapered off and eventually eliminated. This 


is a softer and, on the surface, a more friend- 
ly approach than the one taken by the 
Hoover Commission. It has much more mo- 
lasses and less vinegar than the Hoover re- 
ports. That is, it says “Let’s taper the pen- 
sions off and complete the elimination at 
some time in the future.” In other words, 
let’s not hang veterans’ pensions at day- 
break, let’s strangle them slowly. 

Only one thing is needed to convince the 
American Legion, and veterans generally, 
that veterans’ pensions can be ended and 
social security can be accepted as the per- 
fect modern substitute; that is, to demon- 
strate clearly and factually, rather than 
merely make unsubstantiated claims, that 
without damaging the contractual rights of 
its present participant, social security, in its 
actual workings and design, is in fact a pro- 
gram that would and does offer to the Na- 
tion’s veterans—in recognition of their war 
service—the same security and the same spe- 
cial consideration for special services ren- 
dered to the Nation in time of national dan- 
ger that the pension program has provided. 

Unfortunately, the Bradley Commission 
has been unable to carry this burden suc- 
cessfully. 

Undoubtedly, the Commission would have 
given a clear demonstration if it had been 
able to. It is to the discredit of the Bradley 
Commission that it continued to advance 
and strengthen the argument by repetition 
in the face of a patent inability of establish- 
ing the point with a factual demonstration. 
On page 133 of its report, there is a passage 
headed “Need for a Factual Approach.” The 
Bradley Commission, under that heading 
stresses that “Our national policies must be 
developed in the light of a full factual pic- 
ture.” We commend adherence to that 
thought to” the Bradley Commission. We 
search the report in vain for the facts that 
permit the identification of social security 
as a substitute for veterans’ pensions. None 
are offered. Actually, no factual demonstra- 
tion is possible, for the reason that social 
security is not and cannot be a substitute 
for veterans’ pensions. If an attempt were 
made to make it so, it would work mischief 
not only to the veterans’ pension program, 
but to the social-security program as well. 

Social security is based upon a tax placed 
upon some, but not all, individuals, in the 
form of a compulsory insurance premium, 
based upon the amount of money earned in 
certain not all-inclusive private employ- 
ments. When its benefits, not always the 
maximum, are paid, the amount of the bene- 
fit is in substance based upon the length of 
time worked in such private employments 
as may be covered by the law and the amount 
of money earned during that time. These 
are the essential facts of social-security cov- 
erage and benefits. 

The Bradley Commission ignores these 
facts. It philosophizes that the veteran is 
not entitled to a preferred status. Then, on 
the basis of its disregard for the facts and 
its enunciation of a radical and unaccept- 
able change in our basic philosophy, it states, 
as a supposedly constructive conclusion, that 
veterans must be rewarded for their war 
service in times of personal need by merely 
paying to them an amount based upon what 
they earned, provided they worked in pri- 
vate employment covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act, and like all other citizens in 
such employment, paid the tax levied upon 
them during the years that they were so 
employed. 

The substitution of social-security bene- 
fits for pension benefits is subject to nu- 
merous and logical objections. There are 
such vast differences between the two pro- 
grams that it is ridiculous to envisage the 
abolition of the pension structure. For ex- 
ample, social security is merely a form of 
compulsory insurance to which one who is 
employed, with certain exceptions, must con- 
tribute. It is, in essence, an insurance con- 
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tract whereby, for a stipulated payment, one 
party is obligated to compensate the insured 
upon the happening of a contingency. Vet- 
erans’ pensions are not based upon a con- 
tractual relationship with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They are based upon the per- 
formance of duty in defense of one’s coun- 
try in time of war. They are not payable 
to all veterans but only to ones in need. 

Your special committee takes the position 
that, as a form of compulsory insurance, 
which was never intended to meet even the 
minimum needs of its beneficiaries. Social 
security cannot be considered as a substi- 
tute for veterans’ pensions, but must con- 
tinue to occupy the role originally intended 
for it, namely, that of providing a base upon 
which can be erected other benefits. 

The veteran who, as any other citizen, has 
fulfilled his social-security contract is en- 
titled, as a matter of law, to receive the ben- 
efits of that contract. It is a tragic error, 
however, to say that he is entitled to noth- 
ing more. The ingratitude and contempt 
which produced such an error are empha- 
sized by the basic factual differences be- 
tween the two programs. Social security 
and pension plans are completely dissimilar. 
Veterans’ pensions are payable by reason of 
honorable wartime service, with the basic 
criteria for payment predicated upon unem- 
ployability due to a prescribed degree of dis- 
ability. Unemployability, without more, will 
not establish entitlement to pension. The 
additional requirement of a prescribed de- 
gree of disability is a necessary factor in 
showing entitlement. Under social security, 
unemployment is only a determinant in ar- 
riving at a figure that will eventually be 
paid. Unemployability is not a factor. Un- 
der the pension program, age is not a pre- 
requisite to the payment of benefits. It is 
a factor for consideration with respect to 
pensions. Under social security, age is a 
definite requirement. 

Under the veterans’ pension program, there 
are income limitations which must be met. 
This factor insures that only veterans in 
financial need can receive a pension. Under 
the social security program, income is a fac- 
tor only if earned and derived from employ- 
ment covered by the Social Security Act. 
Because payment under social security is a 
right based on monies contributed, benefits 
are not confined to the needy as such, 

These are only a few of the irreconcilable 
differences which may be enumerated be- 
tween the veterans’ pension program and the 
social-security program. When you add to 
these factors an acknowledgement that social 
security was never intended to meet even the 
minimum needs of its beneficiaries, it be- 
comes all the more impossible to reconcile 
the establishment of social security with 
the proposition that it should supplant all 
other benefits. Such a substitution would 
leave untouched and uncared for the vast 
numbers of those who, prior to age 65, be- 
cause of prescribed degrees of disabilities 
making them unemployable, are in need of 
financial assistance. It would deprive them 
of the dignity of claiming such assistance 
as a gratuity from a government which they 
had well served. 

Thus, if you want a blueprint for creating 
mischief, we can think of no better means 
than to adopt a national policy that would 
attempt to make social security serve the very 
different function of veterans’ pensions. 


The Bradley Commission professes that 
there is at present an overlap or conflict be- 
tween veterans’ pensions and social security. 
It does not pinpoint any such overlap or con. 
flict beyond these general terms. 

What is the relation between the two? The 
fact is that social-security benefits bear 
neither more nor less relation to veterans’ 
pensions than any other income a veteran 
may receive. Social-security benefits are so 
much money in the veterans’ pocket. The 
money is no different from money he may re- 
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ceive as pay for working, as dividends from 
stocks, as retirement pay from an employer 
or as proceeds from an annuity. Any con- 
flict or overlap between the pension program 
and the social-security program can be no 
different from any conflict or overlap created 
by any other income which the veteran may 
receive. 

Is there an overlap or conflict between 
any of these sources of income and the pen- 
sion program? It is almost tragic that the 
Bradiey Commission is unaware that by 
long-established law, an overlap that it con- 
ceives to exist does not exist at all. Ex- 
cept for the Spanish War veterans, who 
would never come under any of the pro- 
posals of the Bradley Commission, one of 
the conditions which a veteran must meet 
today in order to qualify for a pension is 
that his income from other sources must 
meet a needs measure, prescribed by estab- 
lishing levels of other income which—if the 
veteran is over them—will disbar him from 
receipt of a pension. 

Thus, all income which a veteran may 
receive is now, and has been for some time, 
considered to contain the germs of overlap 
or conflict with the pension program. The 
overlap was removed by laws which are 
today, and have long been, part of the exist- 
ing veterans’ pension legislation. Social 
security benefits are, under today’s law, in- 
cluded in that income which would disbar 
a veteran from a pension if it contributes 
to raising his nonpension income above the 
income levels stated in the law. It is this 
automatic check that prevents any overlap 
which appears to be utterly unknown to 
every spokesman of Government agencies 
and every adviser to the President who pro- 
fesses that there is conflict between social 
security and the veterans’ pension program. 

Believe it or not, on page 18 of its report, 
the Bradley Commission recommends a 
change in the law by which the receipt of 
social-security benefits would be considered 
as income that would count in determining 
a veteran’s need, for pension purposes. 

It is not funny that a distinguished com- 
mission proposes that the law be changed 
to make it what it already is. 

Summing up this preposterous mess of 
argument over nothing, the factual approach 
so strongly urged by the Bradley Commission 
yields just this: 

1. Social security cannot be made to serve 
as a veterans’ pension program without doing 
mischief to both programs. , 

2. The only possibility of an overlap or 
conflict between the veterans’ pension pro- 
gram and any source of other income in- 
cluding social security benefits has long been 
properly taken care of by provisions of the 
veterans’ pension laws. 

Your special committee can report very 
briefly regarding this matter of social se- 
curity. 

First, the committee warns that the argu- 
ment repeated by the Bradley committee will 
continue to be used—in the same specious 
form as in the past—in the hope that more 
and more repetition will persuade more an‘d 
more people—so that this pure figment of 
a hard-working brain on a predesigned proj- 
ect of the Bureau of the Budget may create 
a chink in the armor of veterandom through 
the “big lie” technique. 

Second, your committee advises that when 
the day comes that social security provides 
security to war veterans sufficient to replace 
veterans’ pensions,-that will be taken care 
of automatically. When social security 
benefits actually do that, such. assistance 
which will carry all veterans over the in- 
come ceilings prescribed in the present pen- 
sion laws will make itself known by the 
workings of the present law. On that day, 
the Veterans’ Administration will report that 
it is paying no pensions, because other pro- 
grams have carried every living veterans’ in- 
come over the needs ceilings defined in the 
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pension laws. According to the figures of 
the Veterans’ Administration, that condition 
has not arrived yet, in spite of the apparent 
belief of the Bradley Commission and others 
that it has. 


(c) Has the program of disability, rehabili- 
tation, and readjustment benefits been rea- 
sonably effective in serving the legitimate 
needs of the qualified veteran? 

Primarily, the Bradley Commission ap- 
proves of the program of disability, rehabili- 
tation, and readjustment benefits which has 
been developed for the American veteran. 
It finds that we have developed reasonably 
successful methods for meeting the needs of 
our veterans. It asserts that the service- 
connected needs should be accorded the 
highest priority among the special programs 
for veterans and that service-connected com- 
pensation and death benefits should be lib- 
eral and even generous. It further states 
that the rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
and their reintegration into useful economic 
and social life should be our primary 
objective. 

‘We cannot and do not take exception to 
such laudatory and sound statements. 
Nonetheless, we do have serious questions 
@garding the approath which the Bradley 
Commission employs toward the problem of 
improving the services which are offered to 
the service-connected class of veterans and 
to the rehabilitation and readjustment 
phases of the veterans’ program. 

We, of the American Legion, would cer- 
tainly be the first to concede that none of 
these programs are perfect. We recognize 
now, and have recognized throughout the 
course of our existence, that there is con- 
stant need for change. We cannot concur, 
however, in some of the radical, unrealistic 
and ridiculous suggestions adopted by the 
Bradley Commission. 


1, Presumptions 


As illustrative of the type of improvement 
which the Bradley Commission suggests, and 
of the viciousness of it, we mention its rec- 
ommendation that the presumption of serv- 
ice-connection for chronic diseases, tropical 
diseases, psychoses, tuberculosis and multiple 
sclerosis should be withdrawn. The Brad- 
ley Commission goes even further and states 
that there is otherwise in the law sufficient 
protection for the veteran to establish serv- 
ice connection of any and all diseases, and 
that accepted medical principles can rea- 
sonably and accurately establish the onset 
of a disease and the disability process. 

It is apparent from a recommendation 
such as this that, while the Bradley Com- 
mission pays lip service to the duty owed to 
the service-connected, it would destroy the 
ability of large numbers to establish service- 
connection. It has a vastly overrated re- 
gard for the extent of medical knowledge. 
It credits the field of medicine with an omni- 
science which most doctors wish that they 
possessed. 

Then the Bradley Commission compounds 
this offense by completely disregarding the 
fact that the question is not entirely a 
medical one. It is also in part a legal one. 
The purpose of a presumption is to free 
the veteran from carrying an unconscionable 
burden of proof in the establishment of the 
service-connected origin of a disease or a dis- 
ability. As a part of the theory that the 
veteran should be given the benefit of the 
doubt, the principle behind the granting of 
a presumption says to the American veteran 
that it would be unfair in some cases to re- 
quire him to prove medically that a given dis- 
ease or disability did in fact have its in- 
ception during the course of his service, 
or resulted directly from that service. It 
states in substance that, in those instances 
in which it would be unfair to impose such 
a burden upon him, he is entitled to a pre- 
sumption that the disease or disability did 
emanate from his service. This is-a rebut- 
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table presumption. It imposes upon the 
Government the burden of going forward 
with the evidence. It enables the Govern- 
ment, if medical knowledge is what the 
Bradley Commission says that it is, to rebut 
the presumption and to deny the veteran 
his service-connected status. 

It is the opinion of this special committee 
that until American medicine has reached 
a point where it can determine with more 
than a reasonable degree of accuracy whether 
in fact certain types of diseases did or did not 
have their inception during the course of a 
man’s service, the veteran should be entitled, 
in the areas of doubt now listed, to the pre- 
sumption that his disease or disability, with- 
in reasonable periods now or to be specified, 
was a result of his service. Even if medical 
knowledge ever reaches the point where it 
can definitely establish the onset of a dis- 
ease, there would still be no vice in continu- 
ing the presumption so long as we made it 
a rebuttable presumption. The knowledge 
that would eliminate the necessity of a pre- 
sumption in favor of a veteran would also 
enable the Government to rebut the pre- 
sumption. 

The inclination of the Bradley Commis- 
sion to reach absurd results at the expense 
of the veteran makes many of its recommen- 
dations suspect and belies its announced 
motives. 

2. Rating Schedule 

The Bradley Commission is dissatisfied 
with the present rating schedule. We of 
the American Legion are also dissatisfied in 
some particulars with the rating schedule, 
As a matter of fact our rehabilitation com- 
mission has for a considerable period of time 
constantly suggested changes in the rating 
schedule and is now ready, when the time 
comes, to suggest specific improvements in 
connection with it. 

We do not object to a review of the rating 
schedule, nor to a revision of it. However, 
we want to know, with more than a reason- 
able degree of certainty, the basis upon 
which the review is going to be conducted, 
and the basis upon which revisions are going 
to be made. 

Our present rating schedule is founded 
upon the theory of the average impairment 
of earning capacity. We all acknowledge 
that, as an average, it is not an absolute 
guide in the individual case, but we also 
know from our experience that we cannot 
administer any program which is geared 
solely to the individual case. So we have 
accepted the best standard we were able to 
find. 

The Bradley Commission, by its research 
and in some of its charts, has established 
that, for the most part, the average-impair- 
ment-of-earninng-capactiy theory has done a 
remarkably wonderful job. The Bradiey 
Commission’s charts show that in most cate- 
gories of disability the amount of disability 
compensation drawn by the disabled vet- 
eran—when added to the-amount which he 
is able to earn from whatever job he holds— 
is remarkably close to the average annual 
income of the nondisabled veteran. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the average-im- 
pairment theory has been a reasonably suc- 
cessful standard. 

The Bradley Commission is concerned, 
however, with the establishment of other 
factors which might be worked into a rating 
schedule. It is concerned with compensat- 
ing a veteran for pain and suffering, for 
social inconvenience, for the increased mor- 
tality, and so forth. If the Bradley Com- 
mission wants to add a figure which will 
take into account these factors, in addi- 
tion to the figure established to compen- 
sate the veteran on the basis of the average 
impairment of his earning capacity, we 
certainly would have no objections to such 
a review. However, we do not dignify even 
the average-impairment theory by calling 
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it a scientific formula, It is merely a guide. 
It is one of the best guides that could be 
worked out under all circumstances. We 
would not want to have the Bradley Com- 
mission or anyone else think that you could 
reduce either the impairment of a man’s 
earning capacity, or an evaluation of his 
pain and suffering, or his social inconven- 
ience, or his increased mortality to a final 
and absolute and completely compensatory 
formula. We believe that such an approach 
is highly egotistical. We are willing and 
anxious to have the service-conected disabled 
veteran compensated further than he is 
now, but we caution against leading the 
American public to believe that this is be- 
ing done in accordance with an absolute, 
compensatory formula. 

Nonetheless, we believe that a new rating 
schedule should be promulgated. It has 
been 10 years since the promulgation of the 
1945 schedule. The comments and disabil- 
ity evaluations contained in the present 
schedule represent the consensus of medical 
opinion of a period sometime prior to 1945. 
The nine extensions to the 1945 schedule 
have led to some confusion and have made 
the use of the present rating schedule un- 
wieldy, thereby decreasing its efficiency and 
accuracy, and there are other contemplated 
changes which, if incorporated into further 
extensions of the 1945 schedule, will further 
complicate that schedule. 

It is our belief that a new rating schedule 
could be made to represent the sum total of 
medical and technical knowledge of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the major veterans’ 
organizations, and the medical profession 
acquired in the years since 1945—all of which 
would tend to produce evaluations that would 
be more compatible with present medical 
knowledge and experience. 

3. Ten-Percent and Twenty-Percent Ratings 


Perhaps no area of the Bradley Commis- 
sion’s report more glaringly demonstrates 
duplicity and factual inaccuracy than the 
section on 10 percent and 20 percent disa- 
bility ratings. 

First of all, the Bradley Commission is 
shocked by the fact that there are over a 
million veterans in this disability area. The 
Bradley Commission now finds it wrong that 
there should be so many such veterans, and 
because of their numbers proposes to elimi- 
nate them. 

The Bradley Commission attributes the 
large number of awards in this area, in part, 
to the alleged fact that there is a require- 
ment that no future examinations are sched- 
uled once the veteran’s disability reaches the 
prescribed minimum rating for his condition. 
This is a flagrant misstatement of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s requirements. On 
this erroneous basis, it proposes to meet its 
commitment to deal liberally, even gener- 
ously with these service-connected cases by 
reducing or destroying the entitlement of 
the largest single group of disabled veterans. 
It questions but does not refute the medical 
soundness of these ratings and then proposes 
to settle these so-called medically unsound 
ratings by an immediate outlay of money. 
In other words, it wants to buy off claims 
which it thinks are invalid even though 
many of the 10 percent or 20 percent disa- 
bility ratings today can turn into the 100 
percent service-connected disability ratings 
tomorrow. 

The Bradley Commission’s treatment of 
this sensitive and important segment of dis- 
abilities is cohfused, distorted, inconclusive, 
and unconvincing; even so, it is presump- 
tuous enough to ask the Congress to buy this 
package, the contents of which are not 
known even by the Commission. 

4. Statutory Awards 

The Bradley Commission is apparently 
deeply disturbed over the existence of statu- 
tory awards. It has recommended in sub- 
stance that consideration should be given to 
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incorporating statutory awards within a 
comprehensive rating scale that will en- 
compass economic, physical, life-impairment 
and other factors. 

Your special committee is inclined to won- 
der whether the Bradley Commission gave 
any attention whatever to the development 
of statutory awards. Statutory awards were 
a@ part of the American scene as early as 
July 1864. From a historical standpoint 
it can be said, therefore, that the Congress 
of the United States has, for almost a cen- 
tury, recognized and shown concern for the 
problems of those who have lost their limbs, 
or their ability to see, or who are otherwise 
seriously disabled. 

This solicitude has been outwardly mani- 
fested by successive Congresses through the 
passage of laws designed to benefit the group 
under discussion. A study of the history of 
statutory awards will reveal that the Con- 
gress has long been of the opinion that the 
same criteria cannot be employed in evaluat- 
ing the disabilities of the group which is the 
subject of statutory awards as that employed 
in evaluating the disabilities of those less 
obviously disabled. 

We cannot understand what objection the 


Bradley Commission has to the exercise by thg 


Congress of a power which the Congress ob- 
viously has to legislate certain so-called stat- 
utory awards. We must conclude that the 
Bradley Commission has 1 of 2 objectives in 
mind. Either it wants to save money by 
abolishing statutory awards, or it wants to 
tell the Congress how to legislate statutory 
awards, not by special legislation, but by in- 
corporating them into a basis for a rating 
schedule. If the Commission’s objective be 
the latter of these two, then the recommen- 
dation is senseless, because it would be con- 
doning statutory awards in effect, but mere- 
ly stating that they should be part of the 
rating schedule. It should make no differ- 
ence to the Commission how the Congress 
accomplishes its legislative purpose. We are 
driven therefore to the conclusion that the 
Commission has in mind the ultimate aboli- 
tion of these additional awards which the 
Congress has always thought to be meri- 
torious. 

This is merely another instance where the 
words of the Bradley Commission tend to 
cover up what must obviously be its real 
motives. 

5. Education, Training, and Readjustment 
Programs 

As to education and training programs and 
readjustment assistance programs, the Brad- 
ley Commission seems to be of the opinion 
that they have been properly devised and 
used; that they must be recognized as the 
best way of discharging the Government’s 
obligation to the nondisabled; and that such 
programs not only benefit the veterans, but 
contribute materially to the stability of the 
society in which they live. 

We are, of course, inclined to agree with 
these general statements. We have long 
been aware that no piece of legislation, nor 
its administration, can be entirely perfect. 
We are aware of certain abuses which oc- 
curred under the GI bill, but we are also 
familiar with the fact most of the possibili- 
ties of abuse were cured when the time came 
for the enactment of a Korean GI bill. We, 
of the American Legion, have every reason 
to be proud, first of all of our leadership 
in the establishment of the original GI bill 
and of our further leadership in supporting 
the Congress in correcting abuses which have 
arisen under it in time to incorporate those 
corrections in the Korean GI bill. 

We are even now suggesting additional im- 
provements in connection with the admin- 
istration of these programs and have mani- 
fested our continuing concern and construc- 
tive contributions by various resolutions 
passed at our national conventions and by 
legislation now pending before the Congress 
of the United States. 
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We are not persuaded, however, that the 
Bradley Commission is completely in accord 
with the proposition that these education 
and training programs and readjustment 
assistance programs are primarily the func- 
tion and the responsibility of the Veterans’ 
Administration. We detect in certain of the 
recommendations of the Bradley Commission 
an effort to disestablish some of these pro- 
grams from the Veterans’ Administration 
and to turn the administration of those pro- 
grams over to other agencies. We are deeply 
disturbed by any such effort on the part of 
the Bradley Commission or any other agency 
of Government. We have fought too long 
and too hafd for the establishment of a sepa- 
rate Veterans’ Administration and for the 
establishment of the concept that the 
affairs of the veteran should be treated as a 
separate entity by a special branch of govern- 
ment. 

As illustrative of the type of encroach- 
ments which we believe the Bradley Com- 
mission would make upon the integrity of 
the veterans’ program, we refer to its atti- 
tude toward the housing problem. 

It is well known that the American Legion 
has asked for an extension of the home-loan 
guaranty program from its expiration date in 
1957 to 1960. We are aware that this was 
necessarily a program which was slow in 
starting. Now that the veteran has had an 
opportunity to establish himself in the com- 
munity and to take up the reins of his pro- 
fession or business, he is in a better position 
to consider taking advantage of the assist- 
ance offered by that program. This will have 
a tendency to result in confusion created by 
the considerable influx of veterans’ applica- 
tions for home loans immediately before the 
expiration date of the benefits. We believe, 
therefore, that the program should be ex- 
tended. 

The Bradley Commission, however, speaks 
of phasing out the program by merging it 
into FHA. This is the same general attitude 
as was adopted by the Hoover Commission, 
it would tend to destroy the integrity of vet- 
erans’ housing; it would eliminate an impor- 
tant function being performed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and it would not be 
in the best interest of the American veteran. 
The ultimate effect would be to destroy the 
entire concept of veterans’ housing. The 
immediate effect would be to place the vet- 
eran in competition with the nonveteran for 
housing. It was exactly this which the orig- 
inal act was intended to forestall. 

This type of proposal and those consti- 
tuting a wholesale attack on veterans prefer- 
ence and other proposals which would elimi- 
nate or curtail veterans’ benefits make the 
Bradley Commission's entire report suspect. 
Words of praise are so frequently followed 
in the report by suggestions which would 
dismember and destroy the veterans’ pro- 
gram. 

(d) Has the Veterans’ Administration been 
reasonably successful in the performance 
of the functions for which it was created? 

On this question, the Bradley Commission 
concludes that, on the whole, a reasonably 
effective job has been done by Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in furnishing veterans with the 
benefits intended by Congress. 

We are in accord with this general con- 
clusion. 

The Bradley Commission is concerned, 
however, with clarifying the mission of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to reflect 
his positive responsibility for the compre- 
hensive analysis of program and long-range 
policy development, including the function 
of advising the President. The Bradley 
Commission suggests further that the Ad- 
ministrator’s personal staff should be aug- 
mented to include the highest caliber of pro- 
fessional advisors in such fields as economics, 
Statistics, public administration, and soci- 
ology. The Bradley Commission further rec- 
ommends that the research and statistical re- 
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sources of the Veterans’ Administration de- 
partments should be strengthened. It sug- 
gests that serious consideration be given to 
making the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
a member of the Cabinet, and that, in any 
event, the President should establish a Cabi- 
net subcommittee on veterans’ affairs, with 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs as a 
special member. 

Your special committee cannot object to 
proposals such as these. We are aware, of 
course, that such professional personnel as 
have been suggested may possibly, with 
charts and graphs and statistics. and sta- 
tistical projections, submerge the Adminis- 
trator and overburden him with that type 
of detail which is so dear to the heart of 
the average governmental researcher and 
statistician. Nonetheless, @ reasonably 
strong Administrator. of Veterans’ Affairs 
should certainly be able to discharge more 
fully his obligation to the veteran and to 
the country by a proper analysis of the 
material which could be prepared for him 
and upon the basis of which he could pro- 
vide a greater degree of leadership in the 
field of veterans’ affairs than he now does. 
In this connecton, we would suggest that 
no real leadership in the field of veterans’ 
affairs is possible until the complete domi- 
nance of the Administrator by the Bureau 
of the Budget is relieved. 

There are other suggestions made by the 
Bradley Commission in connection with the 
office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. One of these is that an additional 
limitation should be placed on his authority 
by more precise requirements and defini- 
tions and that the rules to be promulgated 
by him in large matters affecting and eligi- 
bility of veterans for benefits or involving 
changes in program objectives should be 
made subject to advance notice to and ad- 
vance review by appropriate agencies of the 
Government. 

So long as such a recommendation does not 
interfere unduly with such independence as 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has 
been able to salvage, we would see no serious 
objection to the recommendation. As a 
practical proposition, any reasonably respon- 
sible Administgator would in all probability 
make it a point to discuss his major objec- 
tives with responsible officials in other areas 
of the Government which might be affected 
by one of his pronouncements. However, we 
would strenuously object to the elimination 
of the authority of the Administrator by 
making him subservient to, or dependent 
upon, the approval of other agencies of Gov- 
ernment prior to taking a proper action in 
the field that is exclusively within his own 
domain. If we were to condone any such 
result as that, we would in effect, be depriv- 
ing the Veterans’ Administrator of all of his 
functions and turning those functions over 
to other agencies of Government. This has 
never been, and is not now, the intention of 
the American Legion or of any major and 
responsible veterans’ group. We have fought 
too long and too hard for the establishment 
of a separate department to be concerned 
with veterans affairs now to abandon that 
concept and turn it back to the same con- 
fusion from which it was once salvaged. 

The Bradley Commission also suggests the 
establishment of a central administrative re- 
view, without affecting the ultimate finality 
of decisions by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Your committee sees no great vice in the 
establishment of such a central administra- 
tive review. It is true that it might well re- 
sult in a standardization of decisions in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. It is an ad- 
ditional expense; it is an additional step in 
the prosecution of a veteran’s claim. We 
suggest that such problems as have developed 
might be just as ably handled by the present 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 
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Finally, the Bradley Commission suggests 
that the laws affecting veterans should be 
codified and that in that process of codifica- 
tion, emphasis should be placed on simpli- 
fication with mindfulness of the direct per- 
sonal impact of the statutes, and that simi- 
lar treatment should be given the related 
regulations, 

Certainly, your special committee has no 
objection to making veterans laws and reg- 
ulations more simple in language and in 
clarifying and codifying those laws and reg- 
ulations which govern such a large segment 
of our population. We warn however, that 
such a project of codification and simplifi- 
cation could easily be turned into the ve- 
hicle for the embodiment of such changes 
as have been suggested by the Bradley Com- 
mission. The House of Representatives rec- 
ognized such a danger as we now point to 
and specifically provided in the bill which 
it recently passed that the codification which 
it authorized be not used to change existing 
law. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Bradley Commission and its staff have 
labored mightily and expensively to bring 
down a very small bird. In spite of the pre- 
sumed omniscience of the governmental em- 
ployees of the staff of the Bradley Commis- 
sion, we of your special committee are dis- 
posed to place the fate of the American vet- 
eran where it has always been—in the hands 
of the Congress of the United States. The 
Congress has developed and will continue to 
develop a clear national philosophy of vet- 
erans’ benefits. It will continue to relate 
those benefits properly to the other areas of 
legislation with which the Congress concerns 
itself for the social betterment of all the peo- 
ple. It will insist upon protecting the vet- 
erans as a class to which it acknowledged, 
during periods of war, a special obligation. 
It will not abandon that special obligation 
by substituting for it, as suggested by the 
Bradley Commission, the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in social-security benefits which as 
citizens we are already entitled to do and for 
which, if we participate, we will have paid 
monetarily. It will continue to work effec- 
tively and constructively to take care of the 
demonstrated needs of the disabled veteran. 
It will protect him from overly egotistical 
individuals who would misrepresent the 
breadth of medical knowledge and destroy 
the veterans’ capacity to obtain the benefit 
of presumptions in establishing his service- 
connection. It will protect its right to con- 
cern itself with special classes of disabilities 
which it believes may best be handled by the 
use of statutory awards. It will preserve the 
integrity of the rehabilitation and readjust- 
ment benefit programs, protecting them 
against absorption by agencies of Govern- 
ment which believe that the veteran is owed 
no special obligation and which would seek 
to build little empires of their own at the 
expense of the best administration of the vet- 
erans’ program. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, if 
a courageous and independent individual, 
will be able to administer the program that 
the Congress has defined for him, recogniz- 
ing that he is a member of the executive 
branch of the Government and having due 
respect for the remaining members of the 
executive branch of the Government and the 
programs which they administer. 

We must reluctantly conclude that the 
Bradley Commission, in its report, has dem- 
onstrated that it bears close resemblance to 
the previous Hoover Commission. It is an- 
other step in a little understood effort to 
represent the veteran as the creator of large 
problems adversely affecting the rest of 
America, who must be chastened, reduced in 
dignity, and made to forget that at one time 
he was assured of the gratitude, respect, and 
continuing regard of all. 
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We do not know how many dollars have 
been spent in these efforts to diminish the 
statue of the American veteran, but what- 
ever dollars have been spent have been 
wasted. We suggest that the time has now 
come to stop these senseless investigations 
of the same subject over and over again. 
The Congress is a capable body, aware of its 
legislative enactments in their entirety. It 
is accountable to the people. It is aware 
that many of those people who elect it and 
support it are veterans to whom pledges were 
made and will not be broken, 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Board of Rabbis is an association 
of Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
Rabbis in New York and vicinity. 

It represents Judaism, protects re- 
ligious rights of Jews, encourages Jew- 
ish education and philanthropy, and is 
a force for civic betterment. It con- 
ducts a chaplaincy program in 160 hos- 
pitals, prisons, mental _ institutions, 
youth shelters, and homes for the aged, 
ministering annually to 250,000 men, 
women, and children. 

On Sunday, May 6, it issued a release, 
as follows: 

OnE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED RABBIS DeE-~ 
NOUNCE COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM—JOINT DEc- 
LARATION OF RABBIS OF THREE BRANCHES 
OF JUDAISM CHARGE ANTI-ZIONIST GROUP 
WirH DISTORTING PRECEPTS OF JUDAISM— 
Score Group ror ATTACKS UPON U. J. A. 
AND ISRAEL BONDS—ACCUSE COUNCIL OF 
MISREPRESENTING THE JEWISH PEOPLE BE- 
FORE Bark oF PuBLIC OPINION 


Ney Yorx.—One thousand three hundred 
Rabbis representing all three branches of 
American Judiasm—Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive, and Reform—in a joint declaration 
issued today, denounced the American Coun- 
cil for Judaism, asserting that this group 
has “consistently misrepresented the Jewish 
people before the bar.of public opinion.” 
The Rabbis also charged that the American 
Council of Judaism “has consistently ma- 
linged and impugned the integrity of Jew- 
ish institutions, organizations, and causes, 
and has consistently distorted the precepts 
of Judaism which it purports to serve.” 

This declaration and the names of the 
signatories were made public today by Rabbi 
Emanuel Rackman, president of the New 
York Board of Rabbis which had circulated 
the statement in the wake of attacks made 
upon Israel and Zionism by the American 
Council for Judaism at its convention in 
Chicago last week. 

The joint declaration severely reprimanded 
the anti-Zionist organization for what it 
termed “slanders” against American Jews 
“who adhere to the ideals of Zionism,” and 
also charged the council as being “neither 
American nor Jewish in spirit or in concept.” 

Although many individual American 
rabbis and rabbinic organizations have as- 
sailed the American Council for Judaism in 
the past, this is the first time that so large 
a segment of the American rabbinate has 
united in a public declaration of such severe 
criticism against the organization. It was 
issued, the rabbis said, “only after search- 
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ing our conscience,” and with the realization 
of “the full implication of our words.” 

The declaration also dealt with the coun- 
cil’s attacks on the national fund-raising in- 
stitutions in behalf of Israel in this country. 
“We view with contempt the council’s at- 
tempt to dissuade Americans from helping 
their fellow Jews and the State of Israel 
through contributions to the United Jewish 
Appeal and the Israel bond drive,” the rab- 
bis stressed in their declaration, adding: 
“If the council is unwilling to aid in the 
rescue and rehabilitation of harassed Jews, 
let it at least not frustrate the efforts of 
those who would.” 

Concerning the council’s professed brand 
and interpretation of Judaism, the declara- 
tion stated: 

“We assert that the council is neither 
American nor Jewish in spirit or in concept. 
We call the attention of the American public 
to the fact that this group represents nu- 
merically an infinitesimal fraction of Ameri- 
can Jewry. It has been repeatedly repudi- 
ated by the great Orthodox, Conservative 
and Reform communities in Jewish religious 
life. It has been repudiated by all major 
Jewish organizations. 

“Judaism, we believe, has _ sufficient 
breadth and depth to embrace a wide range 
of varied points of view, but we declare that 
there is no room in Jewish life for Jews whose 
words and acts would result in the destruc- 
tion of the State of Israel and in incalcula- 
ble harm to the Jewish people.” 

The signatory rabbis further served no- 
tice that “as loyal Americans interested in 
the survival of a dynamic democracy in a 
backward part of the world, we, the under- 
signed, will not be deterred from speaking 
up on behalf of Israel or of any other nation 
when we feel that principles of justice and 
morality have been violated.” 

The declaration further emphasized that 
“in doing so, we are in the mainstream of 
the finest American tradition. We will not 
be deflected from exercising this right by a 
small minority, however vociferous, that 
finds evil in the honest expression of this 
anxiety.” 

Asserting that the council’s “real goal is 
the complete disappearance of the Jewish 
people,” the declaration charged that “in 
pursuit of this aim the council not only 
attacks Judaism but America herself.” 

The declaration concluded: 

“For in its incessant drive for soulless 
conformity, in its hysterical compulsion to 
efface what is distinctively Jewish from 
Judaism and what is permanent in the peo- 
ple of Israel, the council’ seeks a monolithic 
America in which all cultural and spiritual 
variations are obliterated. This drive, which 
stems from insecurity and tragic self-hatred, 
does as great an injustice to America as it 
does to Judaism.” 


Following is the full text of the decla- 
ration issued by the American rabbis, 
as referred to in the release: 

STATEMENT ISSUED BY AMERICAN RABBIS 


We, the undersigned, members of the 
American rabbinate, wish to make the fol- 
lowing observations with respect to the or- 
ganization known as the American Council 
for Judaism. We do so with reluctance, and 
only after searching our conscience: but we 
do so in the conviction that we would be 
derelict in our high duty in the calling we 
follow if we failed to make the truth known. 

Realizing the full implication of our words, 
we state unequivocally that the American 
Council for Judaism has consistently mis- 
represented the Jewish people before the bar 
of public opinion; it has consistently 
maligned and impugned the integrity of 
Jewish institutions, organizations, and 
causes; and it has consistently distorted the 
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precepts of Judaism which it purports to 
serve. 

We assert that the council is neither Amer- 
ican nor Jewish in spirit or in concept. We 
call the attention of the American public 
to the fact that this group represents nu- 
merically an infinitesimal fraction of Ameri- 
can Jewry. It has been repeatedly repudi- 
ated by the great Orthodox, Conservative, and 
Reform communities in Jewish religious life. 
It has been repudiated by all major Jewish 
organizations. 

Judaism, we believe, has sufficient breadth 
and depth to embrace a wide range of varied 
points of view, but we declare that there is 
no room in Jewish life for Jews whose words 
and acts would result in the destruction of 
the State of Israel and in incalculable harm 
to the Jewish people. 

Most reprehensible of all the council’s 
slanders is the charge that American Jews 
who adhere to the ideals of Zionism are 
guilty of “dual loyalty.” This is a lie which 
has long been the tool of anti-Semites; with 
contempt we see it revived today by those 
who call themselves Jews. It is not difficult 
to understand why the American Council for 
Judaism has received commendation for this 
vilification from Gerald L. K. Smith, Conde 
McGinley, Merwin K. Hart and others long 
identified with anti-Semitic movements in 
America. Every fair-minded American 
knows that American Jews have but one 
political allegiance—and that is to the 
United States. 

As loyal Americans interested in the sur- 
vival of a dynamic democracy in a backward 
part of the world, we, the undersigned, will 
not be deterred from speaking up on behalf 
of Israel or of any other nation when we feel 
that principles of justice and morality have 
been violated. In doing so we are in the 
mainstream of the finest American tradition. 
We will not be deflected from exercising this 
right by a small minority, however, vocifer- 
ous, that finds evil in the honest expression 
of this anxiety. 

We view with contempt the Council’s at- 
tempt to dissuade Americans from helping 
their fellow Jews and the State of Israel 
through contributions to the United Jewish 
Appeal and the Israel Bond Drive. If the 
Council is unwilling to aid in the rescue and 
rehabilitation of harassed Jews, let it at least 
not frustrate the efforts of those who would. 

As religious leaders, we cannot find in the 
Council’s activities or in its statements, any 
indication that it really represents Judaism. 
The Council’s philosophy is one of complete 
negation: it denies the existence of the 
Jewish people, rejects traditional Jewish re- 
ligious ceremonies, the Hebrew language, and 
Zion itself. 

The council’s real goal is the complete dis- 
appearance of the Jewish people. In pursuit 
of this aim the Council not only attacks 
Judaism but America itself. For in its in- 
cessant drive for soulless “conformity”, in 
its hysterical compulsion to efface what is 
distinctively Jewish from Judiasm and what 
is permanent in the people of Israel, the 
Council seeks a monolithic America in which 
all cultural and spiritual variations are ob- 
literated. This drive, which stems from 
insecurity and tragic self-hatred, does as 
great an injustice to America as it does to 
Judaism. 


I am not burdening the Recorp with 
the full names and residences of each of 
the signatories but I have on file in my 
office the complete list of the 1,300 rabbis 
who signed the statement. I shall be 
happy to make it available to any Mem- 
ber who is interested. These rabbis 
reside in cities and States from one end 
of our country to the other. 


May 9 
A New England Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I insert an article 
that appeared on the editorial page of 
the May 3 issue of the Houlton Pioneer 
Times, a weekly newspaper in my con- 
gressional district. 

Mr. Speaker, all of New England has 
been disheartened by the unfavorable 
decision rendered by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration with regard to 
the petition of the Northeast Airlines to 
extend its services south from New York 
to Florida. 

The Northeast Airlines has appealed 
for a reversal of the negative decision, 
believing that the examiner was not 
keenly conscious or adequately apprais- 
ing of certain beneficial factors in 
Northeast Airline’s favor. 

All of New England and all of Maine 
are ardently hopeful that this adverse 
decision will be reversed, thereby grant- 
ing to Northeast Airlines the opportun- 
ity of extending its services to a greater 
number of our American communities. 

The newspaper article follows: 

A New ENGLAND Issue 


The entire New England State area has an 
interest and a concern in the outcome of the 
appeal made by Northeast Airlines to have 
set aside the adverse decision of a CAA exam- 
iner on its petition to extend its service 
southward from its present New York City 
terminus, to Miami, Fla., and to substitute 
therefor affirmative action on its original 
application. 

This interest and concern has nothing to 
do with any bias in favor of air carriers as 
opposed to other means of transportation. 
Rather, it should be, in our judgment, con- 
strued as an objection to what appears very 
much like discrimination against the New 
England States. Most of us will now agree 
that airlines, as a factor in the transporta- 
tion of humans as well as freight, are here 
to stay. 

Northeast is the only airline that serves 
all of New England. As such, its successful 
operation and the reasonable expansion of 
its services can have a considerable influence 
on the economy of this area as well as being 
incidental to the normal industrial and com- 
mercial progress of these six States, 

One of the exhibits which might well have 
been given more consideration than it ap- 
parently was was the fact that Northeast, of 
all the airlines petitioning for the Florida 
run, was the only line which had ordered a 
large fleet of airplanes especially for use on 
this extended run. This should have been 
taken as convincing evidence of the deter- 
mination of the carrier to give the utmost in 
service to its patrons and its willingness to 
back up its confidence to compete success- 
fully, with the investment of a staggering 
number of dollars. 

The seasonal factor was another sound 
argument which seemingly received little 
attention. Northeast operates on a peak 
schedule basis during the summer months 
but its loads per plane are considerably 
smaller in the winter season. Extension of 
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its lines to Florida would have enabled the 
line to achieve greater operating stability by 
being able to shift planes from southern runs 
to northern runs, and vice versa, when the 
demands of the season dictated. The effect 
on net earnings of such an arrangement is 
obvious. 

As we understand it, Northeast, like many 
other airlines, is the recipient of substantial 
Government subsidy, probably through mail 
contracts. Its limited operation thus far has 
made this necessary in order to maintain its 
service in its area of origin. If it continues 
to be confined to that same area, it is evident 
that subsidy will also have to be maintained. 
However, it is reliably reported that the ex- 
tension of its line to Florida might be ex- 
pected to make a material difference in its 
overall financial picture, with the result that 
the subsidy might possibly not be needed. 

There were many other angles to the ap- 
peal which it is hoped will induce the entire 
CAA board to reverse the decision of its 
examiner and award the franchise to North- 
east who, in our opinion, of all the petition- 
ing carriers, made out a stronger case. This, 
of course, in addition to the normal desire to 
see New England fairly treated and not 
either bypassed or ignored. 





Annual Pilgrimage to Old Stone Church 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, 350 years 
ago this year, a little band of pioneers set 
said from Blackwall, England, in three 
small sailing ships, the Susan Constant, 
the Godspeed, and the Discovery. These 
are the people who, after a harrowing, 
5-month-long journey, landed in what 
was later known as Jamestown in the 
sovereign State of Virgina—my State. 

Across the river there was later estab- 
lished the little town of Smithfield, a 
pioneer in another notable way, in the 
production of unique food products which 
have become famous the wideworld over. 

And this month, the month of May, is 
the time of the annual pilgrimage to 
Smithfield for the benefit of the Old 
Stone Church in Smithfield, St. Luke’s 
Church, the oldest known church still 
in existence. This old church was first 
built in 1632, a year before the first rec- 
ord of the settlement as a port for to- 
bacco export, 120 years before the formal 
establishment of Smithfield as a town in 
1752. 

An important part of this annual pil- 
grimage in honor of olden times, is the 
serving of famous, unique Smithfield 
ham sandwiches. No other spot in the 
country can produce Smithfield hams. 
They have been shipped overseas for 
about 200 years. There is, on record, an 
invoice for the year 1779 for hams 
shipped to the West Indies. And one for 
the 19th century for ham shipped to Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

But, gentlemen, there is another 
unique food product which originated in 
this colonial settlement, that is the now- 
popular barbecue. Yes, gentlemen, 
though other parts of this great country 
claim the barbecue, the Encyclopedia 
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Americana will tell you. that the word 
was in use in Virginia prior to 1700. It 
further states that the institution of the 
barbecue is of southern origin. And in 
a cookbook from Colonial Virginia, 
printed in 1742, there is a recipe marked 
“old recipe from Toano, Va.,” for “barbe- 
cued squirrel.” 

Now, when we are marking with due 
respect the establishment of the colony 
at Jamestown, the building of a church 
at Smithfield, the development of the 
famous Smithfield ham, I believe that we 
should, at the same time, honor the pi- 
oneers who first prepared meat in a 
savory sauce by open-kettle simmering, 
even as it is still done today in Smith- 
field, Va. For the barbecue, one of this 
age’s most delicious heritages, is but one 
more of the wonderful gifts handed down 
to us by those valiant pioneers of two 
centuries and more ago. 





Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


~ 


—_ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I include herewith a treatise on the dis- 
tinguished South Carolinian, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, one of the co- 
authors of the Constitution. 

This thesis was prepared by Miss Mar- 
tha Richards Robeson, daughter of our 
distinguished colleague, EpwarpD J. RoBE- 
SON, JR., and was her term paper at Wil- 
liam and Mary College. 

Miss Robeson has done a commendable 
piece of work on this famous South Car- 
olinian. Her paper demonstrates ex- 
cellent research and excellent factual 
information on this great American: 

CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 

“My heart is altogether American, and 
neither severity nor favor nor poverty nor 
affluence can ever induce me to swerve from 
it.” 2 

On the 25th day of February 1746, in 
Charleston, S. C., an aristocrat was born. 
Webster defines an aristocrat as “one who 
has the sympathies, habits, and temper of 
mind” common to the aristocracy, “those 
regarded as superior to the rest of the com- 
munity as in rank. wealth, or intellect.” 
The aristocrat was Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney who fulfilled this definition so completely 
that it might well have been written to de- 
scribe him. 

Born of a fine, old, established South Caro- 
lina family, Pinckney carried the spirit and 
ideals of Southern aristocracy with him 
throughout his life. His father, Charles 
Pinckney, was prominent in colonial affairs 
during his lifetime, and at one time was chief 
justice of the province in which Pinckney 
was born. His mother, Elizabeth Lucas 
Pinckney, was a celebrated woman planter in 
her own right, having developed and pro- 
moted in her State the cultivation of indigo, 
a product which greatly enhanced South 
Carolina economy during the colonial period. 
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The Pinckneys could well afford to give 
their children the best of schooling. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney was educated at West- 
minster, at Oxford, and read law at Middle 
Temple in London. In 1769, he returned to 
Charleston to practice his profession, estab- 
lishing his residence, “Belmont,” at East Bay 
in Charleston. Although not a brilliant 
lawyer, Pinckney was “learned and essentially 
sound, possessed of some commonsense” * 
and had a large practice. 

“He was of an imposing figure, genial, full 
of fun and humor, liberal in opinion, de- 
pendent and penetrating in his judgment of 
men and movements, universally trusted and 
admired, constantly engaged in public under- 
takings.” * 

These public undertakings consisted of a 
variety of political activities. The year of 
his establishment as a lawyer in Charleston, 
Pinckney was elected to the provincial as- 
sembly. In 1773, he was appointed acting 
attorney general for three areas in his State: 
Camden, Georgetown, and Cheraw. Two 
years later he was elected a member of the 
First South Carolina Provincial Congress, re- 
maining a member of the lower house for 3 
years. In 1779, after his election to the upper 
chamber of the legislature, he served as its 
president. 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
that Pinckney made to his State, and the 
one to which he devoted himself the most 
energetically, was not in the field of politics 
but in that of the military. While serving in 
the Provincial Congress, Pinckney was a 
member of a special committee charged with 
local defense. In 1775, as a captain, he com- 
manded the first regiment of South Carolina 
troops, and the next year he was made a 
colonel in the South Carolina militia. A 
short time afterward, he began his active par- 
ticipation in the Revolutionary War. Fol- 
lowing his engagement in the defense of Fort 
Sullivan, Pinckney left his regiment and 
moved north to aid Washington at Brandy- 
wine and Germantown because of his eager- 
ness for action when hostilities were tempo- 
rarily ceased in the South. In 1778, again 
in command of his troops, he participated in 
the Florida campaign and in the siege of 
Savannah. During the attack on Charleston, 
Pinckney was in command of Fort Moultrie, 
and at the fall of the city he was captured. 
While a prisoner of war for 2 years in Phila- 
delphia, from 1780-82, certain British officers 
sought to detach him from the colonial cause, 
To them he gave memorable answers attest- 
ing his loyalty: 

“If I had a drop of blood that could flow 
dishonorably, I myself would let it out. 

“If I had a vein that did not beat with 
the love of my country, I mysclf would open 
~ 5 

Although these statements seem today to 
be rather effusive and perhaps a trifle vain, 
there can be no doubt that they mirror the 
intense devotion of a man proud to serve 
his country. 

When Pinckney was released in 1782, he 
was commissioned a brigadier general. 
Fifteen years later, when the stress of feel- 
ing produced by the revelation of the famous 
XYZ affair seemed to indicate that prepara- 
tions should be made for war, Washington 
selected Pinckney for the rank of major gen- 
eral. Washington had hesitated at length 
in giving Pinckney a lower rank than Hamil- 
ton because of the former’s place and influ- 
ence in the South. When his attention was 
called to the fact, Pinckney turned to Hamil- 
ton and said this: 

“Let us first dispose of our enemies. We 
shall then have time to settle the question 
of precedent.”* 

Pinckney was primarily a soldier, but he 
was not limited to rendering military serv- 
ice only. John Danvers has observed in a 
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pamphlet on this man that he was “a 
soldier, statesman, and friend of his coun- 
try.”* In 1788, Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney journeyed from South Carolina to Phil- 
adelphia to assume the duties of a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention. 

“Having aided in the establishment of our 
independence, he was appointed one of the 
convention for forming a constitution for 
the government of the Union, and there dis- 
tinguished himself by a strenuous support 
of that constitution.” ® 

The attitudes that Pinckney evidenced at 
the Convention were rooted in his ancestry, 
his environment, his training and experience. 
He was dedicated to the support of these 
principles which he believed were for the 
best interests of the people of the new Na- 
tion and particularly the people of his State 
and other States sharing the same problems 
that faced South Carolina. He was de- 
scribed by an observer at the Convention in 
the following manner: 

“Charles Cotesworth Pinckney is a gentle- 
man of family and fortune in his own State. 
He has received the advantage of a liberal 
education, and possesses a very extensive de- 
gree of knowledge. When warm in a debate, 
he sometimes speaks well, but he generally 
is consideerd an_ efficient orator. Mr. 
Pinckney was an officer of high rank in the 


Army, and served with great reputation 
through the war. He is now about 40 years 
of age.’ 


At the Convention, Pinckney was known 
as General Pinckney, since he held the rank, 
in order to distinguish him from a younger 
cousin bearing the same first and last names, 
also a delegate from South Carolina. Be- 
cause of his interest and experience in mili- 
tary affairs, he embraced definite ideas on 
the manner in which the military depart- 
ment of the new Government should be or- 
ganized and administered. Even though he 
joined delegates from other States in desir- 
ing that the individual States retain a large 
share of power, Pinckney was firmly con- 
vinced that there were certain spheres of 
authority which should rest solely with the 
supreme government. The military was one 
of these. Pinckney believed that the States 
would never keep up a proper discipline of 
the military and it was essential, because of 
this, to place the entire control in the Na- 
tional Government. “For a part to be un- 
der the general and a part under the State 
governments would be an incurable evil.” 4 
He, therefore, thoroughly agreed with George 
Mason who presented a motion for “a power 
to regulate the militia,” ** for he thought it 
necessary to give the direction of the militia 
to the responsibility of the general govern- 
ment. In proving that uniformity was es- 
sential, he cited several instances during the 
Revolutionary War in which dissimilarities 
in the militia of various States produced 
serious difficulties.* Pinckney was ap- 
pointed a member of the grand committee 
to consider Mason’s motion on the subject 
of the regulation of the military forces, 
which committee decided to give the general 
government the power of regulation. 

A zealous member of the Church of Eng- 
land, Pinckney was, however, aware of the 
prejudice and danger to the political insti- 
tutions of the country that a religious quaii- 
fication for office could produce. He secured 
the insertion of the clause in the Constitu- 
tion stating that “no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.” “ 

Two serious debates in the Constitutional 
Convention centered around the slaves of the 
South. Pinckney, as an aristocrat, born and 
raised in this area of the country, keenly 
perceived the significance of the place of the 
southern slave. The time and effort spent 
by the people of the South in training the 
slave race, the immeasurable value of the 
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slave to southern economy, the worth of the 
slave as property—these Pinckney recognized 
as matters that must be protected if the 
Constitution were to receive any measure of 
support from the delegates of those States 
involved. Pinckney, himself, for example was 
not satisfied with the provision for “privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” He appeared to lean toward the 
position that some provision should be in- 
cluded in favor of property in slaves.5 Con- 
sequently, one of the most prominent stands 
that Pinckney assumed at the convention 
was that which he took in regard to the 
slavery issue. 

He declared it to be his firm belief that, if 
he and his colleagues from other Southern 
States were to sign the Constitution, and in 
order to secure its approval, support it in 
their respective States, the problem of slaves 
must be seriously studied. During the dis- 
cussion of the importation of slaves, Pinck- 
ney stated his position in the following way: 

“South Carolina and Georgia cannot do 
without slaves. As to Virginia, she will gain 
by stopping the importations. Her slaves 
will rise in value, and she has more than she 
wants. It would be unreasonable to require 
South Carolina and Georgia to confederate 
on such unequal terms.” 44 

He continued his argument by contending 
that the importation of slaves would be for 
the interest of the Union as a whole. He 
proceeded to point out the economic impor- 
tance of the continued importation and use 
of slaves: : i 

“The more slaves, the more produce to em- 
ploy the carrying trade; the more consump- 
tion also; and the more of this, the more 
revenue for the common treasury.” 7 

Pinckney conceded that, to place a duty on 
slaves as on other imports, would be accept- 
able as reasonable. He made clear, however, 
that such action could be considered as an 
exclusion of South Carolina from the Union. 
On the matter of Congress’ right to con- 
trol commerce, either interstate or foreign, 
Pinckney’s views may be stated thusly, as 
found in the records of the convention. 

“It was the true intention of the South to 
have no regulation of commerce; but con- 
sidering the * * * interest the weak South- 
ern States had in being united with strong 
Eastern States, he thought it proper that no 
fetters should be imposed on the power of 
making commercial regulation, and that his 
constituents, though prejudiced against the 
Eastern States before he came here, would 
acknowledge that he had found them as 
liberal and candid as any men whatever.” ¥ 

When the commerce problem resolved 
around the sensitive subject of the importa- 
tion of slaves, the debate became heated. 
The tension between the Southern States, 
attempting to preserve the institution of 
slavery, and the Northern States, in favor of 
abolishing it, grew. When the convention 
finally decided that the importation of slaves 
must be stopped, the date 1800 was selected 
as the year for the cessation of the slave 
trade. Pinckney, however, moved to strike 
out the words “the year 1800” as the year 
limiting the importation of slaves and sug- 
gested that “the year 1808” be inserted in its 
stead.” This 8-year extension allowed 20 
years for the accomplishment of this purpose. 
“This was one of the most conspicuous and 
important compromises of the convention.” #4 
Although the Northern States had won a vic- 
tory, the Southern States were more recon- 
ciled to the condition by the advantage of a 
few more years in which to reduce and finally 
stop the importations. 

Pinckney’s frank opinions on the subject 
and the part that he played in securing the 
compromise are summarized in the pamphlet 
about him, Picture of a Republican Magis- 
trate of the New School, in an excellent 
manner: F 
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“In the convention, he argued against any 
restriction upon the passing of navigation 
acts because of the liberal construction of 
the Eastern States toward the views of the 
Southern States. 

“A&A few months later, in his State legis- 
lature, in answer to objections to the limita- 
tion of the slave trade to the year 1808, he 
explained: 

“In short, considering all circumstances, 
we have made the best terms for the se- 
curity of this species of property it was in 
our power to make. We would have made 
better if we could, but on the whole, I do 
not think them bad.’” # 

The slave problem recurred during the 
heavy debate on representation. Pinckney, 
a confirmed: States’ righter, was joined by 
representatives from other States in pleading 
that the slaves be counted as whole persons 
when plans for the representation of the 
various States were being formulated. This 
was a useless plea because of the objection of 
many of the delegates to slavery as an in- 
stitution, the jealousy of some of the North- 
ern States of the southern economy based 
on the institution, and the passage by the 
convention of the law stopping the importa- 
tion of slaves. For these reasons, a move to 
count the slaves in the manner that the 
slave-holding States wished was impossible. 
Pinckney proposed another compromise; ac- 
cording to this plan, three-fifths of the slave 
population would be counted for, the pur- 
pose of apportioning representatives among 
the States. This three-fifths compromise 
was one of the most vital of those suggested 
at the convention. Although the desire of 
the South to protect its interest and realize 
the full protection of its slaves was defeated, 
this compromise did give some measure of 
consideration to this area while satisfying 
the other States. 

During a discussion of representation and 
taxation based on-representation, Governor 
Morris moved to add to a clause in the Con- 
stitution empowering the legislatures of the 
States to vary representation according to 
the principle of wealth and the numbers of 
inhabitants, a prdviso that “the tax shall be 
in proportion to representation.” Pinck- 
ney was in favor of this idea and felt that it 
could not be justly objected to; however, he 
foresaw that the revision of the census, if left 
to the direction of the State legislatures, 
would never be carried into execution. “He 
thought that the rules must be fixed and the 
execution of them enforced by the Constitu- 
tion.” ** In this instance, he,desired an 
assertion by the National Government that 
this taxing could be controlled. 


At another time, in order to safeguard the 
taxing powers of the Government, Pinckney 
made the following proposition: “That all 
duties, imports, excises, prohibitions, and 
restraints, laid on or made by the legislature 
of the United States, shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” * 

Pinckney’s views on taxation present a 
seeming contrast. Whereas in one instance 
he recommended control by the National 
Government, in another he hinted of a 
definite fear about too much control that 
might be exercised. He stated on the occa- 
sion that he was alarmed over what had 
been said the day before concerning the 
Negroes and the taxing of exports. He cited 
that South Carolina, in 1 year, had ex- 
ported to the amount of 600,000 pounds of 
sterling, “all of which was the fruit of the 
labor of her blacks.”** Advocating the in- 
sertion of a clause restraining the national 
legislature from taxing exports, Pinckney 
made a charge concerning his State’s repre- 
sentation in relation to her exports and the 
taxing thereof: 

“Will she be represented in proportion to 
that amount? She will not. Neither ought 
she be subject to a tax on it. 
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“The rule of wealth ought to be ascertained 
and not left to the pleasure of the legislature 
and property in slaves should not be exposed 
to danger under governmental institu- 
tions.” * 

In the crisis of the Constitutional Con- 
vention caused by the struggle over repre- 
sentation, Pinckney’s attitude again re- 
flected his aristocratic background. “Where- 
as Madison and Mason championed election 
by the people, Gerry and the two Pinckneys 
were conspicuous in their support of elec- 
tion by the State legislatures.” * 

“An election of either branch by the peo- 
ple, scattered as they are in many States, 
particularly in South Carolina, would be to- 
tally impractical.” * 

He disagreed wholeheartedly with the dele- 
gates who thought that a choice by the 
people, rather than by the State legislatures, 
would be a better safeguard against bad 
measures. In order to prove his point, 
Pinckney cited a case in South Carolina 
where the people were notoriously for paper 
money as legal tender; however, the legisla- 
ture had refused to concede to their wishes, 
the reason being that the legislature “had 
a deeper sense of character and greater wis- 
ddm, and thus were restrained.”” He felt 
also that, if the legislatures were denied the 
privilege of electing the representatives of 
the States, they would be even more jealous 
of the National Government and more cau- 
tious in protecting their rights. If the States 
were granted this particular participation 
in the Government, the business of select- 
ing their representatives, there would be 
more harmony between the States and the 
general Government.” 

When a motion resolving that the mem- 
bers of the first branch be elected by the 
several States for a term of 3 years was be- 
fore the convention, Pinckney moved that 
“instead of being elected by the people, the 
members should be elected in such a man- 
ner as the legislatures of the States should 
direct.’”’* His reasons for this were concise: 

“1. This liberty would give some satisfac- 
tion in that the State legislatures could then 
accommodate the mode to the convenience 
and opinions of the people. 

“2. That it would avoid the undue in- 
fluence of large comapnies, which would pre- 
vail if the elections were to be made in dis- 
tricted areas. 

“3. Otherwise, disputed elections must be 
referred to the general Government which 
would be attended with intolerable expense 
and trouble.” * 

These opinions of Pinckney were based on 
his experfence in the Government of his 
State, where he had gained a deep under- 
standing of the feelings of the people of 
South Carolina. 


Pinckney’s second stand concerning rep- 
resentation concerned the members of the 
National legisiature and centered around his 
opposition to payment of Senators. He 
moved to strike out the clause of a reso- 
lution calling for Senators “to receive fixed 
stipends by which they may be compensated 
for their services.” ** When it became evi- 
dent, however, that this motion would not 
pass, Pinckney assumed the position that, if 
Senators were to be paid a salary, then the 
payment should be made by the State legis- 
latures. Pinckney was attempting in this 
case to retain for the States a greater meas- 
ure of control over their Senators, induce 
a greater responsibility on their part, and al- 
low the State what he considered a fair share 
of power in the Federal scheme. Accord- 
ingly, Pinckney petitioned unsuccessfully 
for the passage of his motion, for he thought 
that, “if the Senate was to be appointed by 
the States, it ought, in pursuance of the 
same idea, to be paid by the States.” * 
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Pinckney also proposed 4 years as a suit- 
able term for Senators. He based his views 
upon this premise: 

“A longer time would fix them at the seat 
of Government. They would acquire an in- 
terest there; perhaps transfer their prin- 
ciples and lose sight of the States they rep- 
resent. -Under these circumstances, the dis- 
tant States would labor under great disad- 
vantage.” * 

A greater evidence of Pinckney’s fear of 
encroachment by the National Government 
upon the proper rights of the States evofved 
in his ideas on the motion to make memDPers 
of the first branch of the national legislature 
ineligible for an office in a particular State. 
He moved to strike out this motion. 

“‘He argued for the inconvenience to which 
such a restriction would expose both mem- 
bers of the first branch and the States wish- 
ing for their services. 

“It would seem from the ideas of some 
that we are erecting a kingdom to be divided 
against itself.” * 

Concerning the selection of men for other 
high offices in the National Government, 
Pinckney’s views caused him to urge landed 
property qualifications for the executive, ju- 
dicial, and legislative department officials: 

“The importance of the Federal judictary 
would require men of the first talents; large 
salaries would bé necessary, larger than the 
United States can afford in the first instance. 
Neither did he think that fixed salaries 
would answer the problem, for he doubted it 
would have either a good effect or a good 
appearance for new judges to come in with 
higher salaries than the old judges.” * 

Pinckney’s whole attitude on the question 
of whether or not salaries should be paid to 
Federal officers reflects his aristocratic back- 
ground. In the South of his day, as well as 
in the South of a hundred years later, it was 
the tradition for the wealthy to give freely 
of their time and abilities to the service of 
their community. They were well-born, well- 
bred, and well-educated. This group felt it 
was a duty to engage in public service. Con- 
fident that they were well-fitted to carry 
the burdens of this public service, the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy knew that they had 
the natural capacity and superior training 
necessary. Therefore, it was natural for 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney to feel that the 
business of this new National Government, as 
established by this convention, should be 
delegated to men of that caliber, members 
of the aristocratic element in America, will- 
ing to freely serve to the best of their ability, 
prompted not by a desire for pecuniary re- 
ward, but by a profound interest in and 
a deep love for their country. 

The most significant contribution of 
Pinckney during his entire participation in 
the Constitutional Convention was a move 
which may have preserved the convention 
and enabled us to be governed by the Con- 
stitution formulated by it. This move oc- 
curred during the heated debate over the 
Virginia and New Jersey plans which pro- 
posed two different methods of allotting 
representation among the several States. 

Pinckney’s conception of the Union was 
similar to the views held by other delegates 
whose sense of responsibility to their States 
was, of necessity, forced into a secondary po- 
sition. As he remarked when stating his po- 
sition on the payments of Senators, “I am 
for making the States as much as can be 
conveniently done a part of the general Gov- 
ernment.” At one point, Pinckney even 
asked Edmund Randolph, who presented the 
Virginia plan, whether he meant “to abolish 
the State governments altogether.” The 
main differences were not so much produced 
by the delegates’ wish to preserve State sov- 
ereignty completely, but by a fear that the 
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State would be completely destroyed, as 
Pinckney’s query of Randolph indicated. 
Neither was.it so much the large States versus 
the small States but it was the question of 
whether any State could be preserved in this 
national framework. 

These were sentiments of men who jealous- 
ly guarded the rights and privileges of their 
States. These were men who struggled to 
gain what they considered the best and for 
the people that they represented. And 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was one of 
them. Yet, when opposition became too 
strong to permit him, and other men sharing 
his views, to execute their desires, he sought 
to find the best possible education. When 
the entire document was finished, even 
though there were many parts of it which 
he did not wholly sanction, he bent every 
effort to support this Constitution which, he 
recognized, was, of necessity, a compromise 
for all. The record states that “he pro- 
posed that a committee from each State 
should be appointed to devise and report 
some compromise.” @ 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney is not regard- 
ed as one of the leaders of the Constitutional 
Convention. His contributions cannot be 
compared to those of Madison or Randolph, 
Wilson or Morris, but “when he spoke, it was 
with conviction, and whet he said was 
listened to with respect.” It is significant 
to that Pinckney either propoesd or played a 
prominent part in securing the three chief 
compromises of the convention. 

1. In the deliberation over the slave trade, 
he suggested the year 1808 as the year for 
the stoppage of the trade in order to allow 
a 20-year period after the writing of the 
Constitution. 

2. In the crucial controversy over repre- 
sentation, he suggested the three-fifths 
plan, by which three-fifths of the slave pop- 
ulation was counted for purposes of allotting 
representatives. 

3. In the crisis of the convention, that 
of the problem of representation in the Con- 
gress, he prosed the great compromise, by 
which a way was found to combine the best 
points of the Virginia and New Jersey plans. 

Without these compromises, the American 
Republic, as we know it today, would not 
have been possible. 

“We may therefore see an interesting and 
illuminating example of the fact, too often 
lost sight of, that the sombre experiences of 
the weary members of the Confederate Con- 
gress had a direct and immediate effect on 
their work when, as members of the con- 
vention, they understood the task of con- 
stituting a new government.” 

When a few of the delegates refused to 
sing the document ;because they were not 
completely satisfied with it and continued 
to criticize it, Pinckney made this statement: 
“We are not likely to gain any converts by 
the ambiguities of the proposed signing.” “ 

“He thought it best to let the form speak 
the substance. If the meaning of the signers 
be left in doubt, his purpose would not be 
answered. We should sign the Constitution 
with a view to supporting it with all his 
influence, and wished to pledge himself 
accordingly.” © 

Pinckney fulfilled his pledge, he did not 
leave his work half done. After working tire- 
lessly in the National Convention, he re- 
turned to his native State where he played 
a prominent part in securing ratification of 
the new constitution in the South Carolina 
Convention of 1788. 

The most excellent choice of words to 
characterize the life of Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney was selected by Charles Chancey 
when he said this: 
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“His love of honor was greater than his 
love of power, and deeper than his love of 
self.’’ #7 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
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The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for. the 
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ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day last I was privileged to speak to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at Oshkosh, 
Wis. It was Loyalty Day. On that par- 
ticular occasion I was given a citation by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I ask 
that excerpts from the address which I 
delivered on that occasion be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY STRESSES ACTION aS SYMBOL 
or LOYALTY: OUTLINES IMPROVED PROGRAM 
FOR VETERANS: EXPRESSES SERIOUS CONCERN 
Over BraDLEyY COMMISSION FINDINGS 


I am happy to join you in this luncheon 
today to celebrate Loyalty Day. 

I know that you need not be reminded of 
the meaning of loyalty. For who, over the 
breadth of our great land, knows the mean- 
ing better than you V. F. W. men who have 
left our shores to fight and sacrifice for life 
and country. 

Each of us is loyal in his own way in 
civilian life. We obey the laws; we live 
decent lives in our communities, doing what 
is requested of us. 

But real, true loyalty is more than that. 
It is pursuing our freedom. It is helping to 
develop the greatness that is our land. It is 
inventing and producing the good things of 
life. It is performing our jobs the best way 
we know how—whatever our station is in 
life. 

TRUE LOYALTY IS NOT STATIC 


Loyalty is not static; it is a growing thing. 
Out of heartfelt loyalty, we must work to- 
ward progress, and attainment of future 
goals—which are now only dreams and 
visions. 

We must accept the challenges in this 
atomic-jet age, and create things for a better 
life. 

ACTION, NOT WORDS 


Loyalty, as you know, must be demon- 
strated by action. 

It was so demonstrated on the battlefield 
by you and your buddies. 

It must and will be demonstrated in the 
Halls of Congress, in the office, factory, farm- 
field, and on every roadway of American life. 
It must be an active, living spirit of patriot- 
ism within each of us, flaming with the fiery 
zeal of modern-day Patrick Henrys. 

Each of us, in his own way, doing a good 
job at that which he knows best and does 
best, is the kind of all-around loyalty that 
needs to be demonstrated. 

LOYALTY DAY CELEBRATIONS 


As we celebrate, the tramp, tramp, tramp 
of our marching men thrills our hearts with 
pride. 
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A tramp tramp, tramp—echoing in our 
hearts—is also the memory of men who have 
given their lives for us, who have died for our 
freedom, who protected our land of liberty. 

To the hallowed memory of these great men 
of our past, and to the promise of the future, 
we need to rededicate our efforts to preserva- 
tion and improvement of our climate of free- 
dom. 

FULL USE OF FREEDOM 


We must make full use of our freedoms: 

Freedom to live as we choose, to open a 
business, to enter a profession. 

Freedom to travel, to be educated, to enjoy 
our rich heritage of music, art, and drama, 
and to benefit by the tremendous techno- 
logical and scientific progress of our country. 

Freedom to participate, freely and imagi- 
natively, in our future progress. 


WE MUST REBUFF COMMUNISM 


We must realistically acknowledge that 
short of annihilative war communism is with 
us to stay, at least, for a while. 

This major evil in the world today is not 
an abstract, theoretical form of Government. 
This is a real, ever-spreading totalitarinism 
that uses all the methods of deceit, terror, 
threat, promise, and subversion to attain its 
goals. 

COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP—A FARCE 


The recent declaration of a return to a col- 
lective leadership by the Soviets, of course, is 
a farce. This is a mere disguise under which 
the top-echelon Communists are struggling 
for power. Why? Because not one of them 
is yet strong enough to assume the ghostly 
cloak of Stallin as supreme dictator of the 
Kremlin. : 

But the specter of Stalinism hangs over 
the Communist leaders. All the crimes he is 
accused of will be perpetrated again by other 
dictators of this Soviet regime oppressing the 
populace behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 


WITHOUT COMMUNISM WE WOULD HAVE A FREER 
LIFE 


Without communism, we would have a 
freer life. We would have the opportunities 
to concentrate on building for a better 
America and a better world. 

Without communism, we could apportion 
a greater share of our resources to feeding 
the hungry, sheltering the cold, and going 
about the tasks of enriching the earth with 
a better economic, cultural, and spiritual life. 

As it is, we have an uneasy tension in the 
world. Free nations are attempting, by every 
possible means, to avert the capture of more 
innocent people by Soviet despotism, with- 
out the holocaust of a nuclear war. 

Such a war, we are all aware, would destroy 
cities and nations. It would make the earth 
a wasteland in which only the mutilated 
escapees of atomic and hydrogen war would 
exist. 

We must utilize every possible means, na- 
tional and international, to avert such a war 
of human annihilation. 


NATO 


The recent proposals for achieving greater 
benefits from NATO, I believe, should be 
completely examined. We should weigh 
carefully the undeveloped idea of making 
the NATO military alliance, in fact, an eco- 
nomic and political force for peace. 

As you know, Secretary Dulles is in Paris 
right now, together with the representatives 
of the other NATO nations to explore the 


possibility of utilizing NATO for the lessen- 
ing of international tensions. 


NEED OF LEADERSHIP 


Our leadership, at whatever level it exists, 
must be constantly attuned to the progress 
of our times, and to the problems of our 
State and Nation. We must provide for the 
changing needs of our people and eradicate 
the shortcomings of existing programs. 

A soldier can no longer go into battle with 
an old flintlock or muzzle loader; he must 
have modern weapons. So it is, if our coun- 
try is to progress, that we must have new 
and modernized laws and programs to fulfill 
the needs of our fast-moving age. 


ANTISUBVERSION 


We must, of course, exert every effort to- 
ward meeting the external challenge of com- 
munism. This must be accompanied by a 
tough policy toward internal attempts at 
subversion. 

The FBI has done an admirable job of 
keeping a finger on Communists and their 
activities. 

As a member of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I, too, have had the opportunity and 
the responsibility to legislatively assist in 
this effort. I have joined in many legisla- 
tive proposals to strengthen our laws. 

Some of the objectives of my recent legis- 
lation are: 

To toughen the penalties against seditious 
conspiracy and advocating the violent over- 
throw of the Government. 

To crack down by requiring registration 
of Communists or other foreign agents who 
have been trained in espionage or sabotage. 

To strengthen the antiperjury statutes, 
by simplifying the problems of convicting 
perjurers. 

LAWS A-PLENTY—YET NEW LAWS ARE NEEDED 


As we look at the maze of laws and statutes 
on the books, we might be inclined to think 
that enough laws have been passed to last 
this country for generations to come. How- 
ever, this is not true. Laws become obso- 
lete—just as guns, machinery, and automo- 
biles become obsolete. . 

We are ever in need of new different laws— 
to cope with ever-new needs of our people: 

Laws for projects like the St. Lawrence 
seaway, to handle the increased commerce 
in American products. 

Laws for tax reforms, liberalizing social 
security, and for cultural and educational 
purposes. 

Laws to resolve the problems of agri- 
culture, conservation, and water pollution. 

And many other refinements of laws and 
statutes are required to meet the needs of 
modern times. 

These legislative acts must, of course, be 
in accord with technological and economic 
changes, as these affect our population. 

INCREASE IN VETERANS 

In recent years, as we are all aware, there 
has been a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of veterans in the United States. In 
1940, there were only 4 million veterans. 
These, and their families, represented only 
11 percent of the population. 

Today, there are over 22 million veterans, 
These, with their families, number 75 mil- 
lion, and constitute more than 45 percent 
of our total population—49 percent, if those 
still inthe Armed Forces and their families 
are inciuded. 
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VETERANS’ PROGRAMS ARE FAIRLY GOOD 


The status of veterans’ programs, on the 
whole, is good. Naturally, however, there 
is considerable room for improvement. 
Changes in military, economic, and social 
conditions have outmoded some of the early 
concepts of veterans’ benefits. The philos- 
ophy of help for veterans must be modern- 
ized, and the whole structure of our pro- 
grams brought up to date. 

The objective of an adequate program, 
of course, is to help the veteran overcome 
special, significant handicaps incurred as a 
consequence of military service. 

These programs are based on the realistic 
acknowledgment that (1) we owe a special 
debt to our ex-servicemen, and (2) our 
veterans face special problems arising from 
their adjustment to society, when they rejoin 
the ranks of the civilians. 

IMPROVEMENT OF VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


We need public acceptance of the hard 
facts of life that, while the threat to the 
free world exists, it is likely to be the con- 
tinued duty of each qualified civilian to 
make an individual contribution to our 
national defense. 

Meanwhile, we must strengthen, rather 
than weaken, our veterans’ programs. 

We must improve the pattern of transi- 
tion from civilian to military, and back .to 
civilian life. 

We need to provide more adequate bene- 
fits for the families of veterans (especiaily 
those in remote camps and outposts), in- 
cluding hospitalization and medical care. 
For these families suffer displacement, either 
in surroundings or in financial circum- 
stances, often as great as the veteran him- 
self. 

In addition, we need to: 

Iron out the existing inequities in the 
present programs of benefits to completely 
disabled veterans. 

Provide adequate housing for servicemen, 
to provide them with satisfactory standards 
of living. 

Preserve and improve retirement entitle- 
ments. 

Continue and expand efforts to rehabili- 
tate disabled veterans and integrate them 
into our social and economic life. 

Develop a successful Reserve program, to 
unite with our active Armed Forces, for the 
needs of national defense. 


SENATOR WILEY’S LEGISLATION 


As you may be aware, I’ have been con- 
stantly concerned with the problems of pro- 
viding adequate benefits for veterans. In 
the 84th Congress, I have introduced legis- 
lation for such projects as: 

New Veterans’ Administration facilities at 
Wood, Wis., to replace obsolete hospital and 
domiciliary units. 

Extension of the GI home-loan benefits. 
(Only 1% percent of our Wisconsin GI’s have 
thus far utilized their home-loan entitle- 
ments. If not renewed, the opportunity ex- 
pires under present law in July. 1957.) 

And, too, I have offered legislation for 
construction of urgently needed housing for 
personnel in the Armed Forces and their 
tamilies. 

I have, of course, been an ardent sup- 
porter of well-merited benefits to veterans, 
dating back far beyond my participation in 
the original GI bill of rights for World War II 
veterans. 


WARY OF BRADLEY COMMISSION REPORT 


As you know, the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee is now studying the Bradley Com- 
mission findings. The consensus seems to 
be that there are some sound recommenda- 
tions made by this Commission on behalf of 
the severely disabled, combat veteran. 

I am, however, extremely wary and seri- 
ously concerned with some of the Commis- 
sion’s additional proposals—for example, 
those relating to service-connected disabil- 
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ities. Such proposals would undermine pres- 
ent programs which have proved necessary 
and effective in benefiting the Nation’s ex- 
servicemen. 

You may be assured of my vehement oppo- 
sition to efforts to undo programs that have 
proved both desirable and successful in pro- 
viding much-needed benefits for those who 
have served our country. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS 


There are, as you know, literally hundreds 
of other legislative proposals before the Con- 
gress. Consideration of these, however, has 
been temporarily postponed, pending review 
and evaluation of the Bradley reports. 

These pending bills, as you are well aware, 
touch upon a multitude of subjects: Pen- 
sions, employment, hospitalization, rehabili- 
tation, educational benefits, and other real, 
significant problems facing veterans of today. 


CONCLUSION 


Since we are expecting a continuation— 
temporarily, at least—of world tensions, we 
must gear our veterans’ programs, as our na- 
tional-defense effort, to the long haul. 

On this loyalty day, we must reaffirm our 
dedication to fulfilling the needs of those 
who have shown the utmost loyalty and de- 
votion to our country. 

Buoyed up by the spirit of loyalty—based 
on action—I believe that we shall succeed in 
meeting the great challenges of our times, 
of defeating atheistic communism, and of 
providing the greatest benefits for all our 
people. 





Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York, at Cornerstone Laying Cere- 
mony of B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address I de- 
livered at the cornerstone-laying cere- 
mony of the B’nai Brith, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 6. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR LEHMAN AT CORNER- 
STONE LAYING CEREMONY, B’NalI B’RITH, 
17TH STREET AND RHODE ISLAND AVENUE, 
NW., WASHINGTON, D. C., ON May 6, 1956 


If we were today dedicating the cornerstone 
of an ordinary building, however, beautiful 
it might be, however, useful or even, however, 
helpful to the community, this would not be 
an especially remarkable occasion. Our Na- 
tion’s capital has many such beautiful struc- 
tures, and has had many such occasions. 
But neither this nor any other city in the 
land has contemplated an institution like 
the one which is being launched by this cor- 
nerstone laying here today. 

It is fitting that a unique establishment 
should be sponsored by a unique organiza- 
tion. B'nai B'rith is unique not only be- 
cause it is America’s oldest Jewish organ- 
ization, having been founded in this coun- 
try nearly 113 years ago. It is the only group 
that unites Jews of different doctrinal prac- 
tices of the Judaic faith, of different eco- 
nomic backgrounds, of different social and 
political ideologies, and of different views on 
the fate and future of our people. And B'nai 
B'rith unites them, more than 350,000 men, 
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women, and young people, for common action 
in a constructive program on which they 
can all agree, to promote the welfare of those 
of our faith, the interests of our beloved 
country, and the well-being of humanity 
generally. 

I am proud that I have long been a mem- 
ber of B'nai B'rith, as was my father before 
me. 

But if B’nal B'rith is unique, so will be 
this building whose cornerstone we dedicate 
today. For in spite of the fact that Jews 
have been part of the fabric of America for 
more than 300 years, this will be the first 
shrine in which their innumerable and price- 
less contributions to our country will be 
dramatically demonstrated. Elsewhere there 
are magnificent libraries and museums of 
Judaica, rendering splendid service to 
scholars, historians, and teachers. But only 
on this corner, where we stand today, will 
there be a popularly designed exhibit for all 
the people, showing Jewish contributions 
to American democracy, in the capital of 
world democracy. 

It has been said that the mortar of ancient 
Judaic tradition cemented the foundations 
of American demorcracy. What are some of 
the basic concepts common to our faith and 
to our country? I would say they include 
liberty under law, equal justice for all, the 
sanctity of human personality, and the 
right of all to seek a richer, fuller, and more 
abundant life. 

And on the strong foundation of these 
concepts and traditions, we have built in 
this country the freest and most democratic 
society the world has known in modern 
days. And have here the freedoms have 
been developed to as great an extent as any 
other place on earth. 

That achievement—and not merely ma- 
terial wealth—has made America great. And 
because history has propelled us into the 
position of moral leadership, we cannot 
shirk the responsibility that accompanies 
that leadership. 

Today the challenge posed by communism 
to our free way of life is more formidable 
than ever before. The new and softer face 
presented by the ruling group in the Kremlin 
reveals no weakening of their basic determi- 
nation to impose their kind of society and 
their view of man upon the whole world. 
The free world is properly concerned lest the 
Communist bloc, by concentrating all its 
human and material resources, achieve mili- 
tary superiority. 

The Kremlin is building weapons as de- 
structive as those we have developed. In- 
deed, they may be building them faster to- 
day than we are. But as long as Communist 
pilots, soldiers, scientists, and workers have 
to keep looking over their shoulders to see 
if they are being shadowed by their sus- 
picious and intolerant masters, we should 
enjoy a clear advantage. If our scientists 
can work free of the restraints of serving 
any ideology but truth, we should not need 
to fear being outstripped by Communist 
technology. And we would have a better 
claim, too, on the minds and hearts of the 
millions throughout the world who are still 
uncommitted in the contest between democ- 
racy and communism. 

Unforunately, we in this country have 
weakened our own cause by misreading the 
nature of the Communist threat, and the 
true requirements of American loyalty and 
security. For too many years we have lived 
in a fog of synthetically manufactured fear. 
We have treated with elaborate dignity the 
smears and reckless charges which in a hap- 
pier day we would have recognized imme- 
diately as false. We have seen Congress per- 
mit its Chambers to be used as a privileged 
sanctuary for the launching of irresponsible 
assaults against the good name of perfectly 
loyal individuals and institutions. 

In the last year or two, the fog has begun 
to lift. For this improvement, courageous 
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individuals, 


and organizations like B’nal 
Brith and others, who refused to be stam- 
peded or silenced by the political dema- 


gogues, are to be congratulated. But much 
remains to be done. 

Only the other day the Attorney General 
proposed to Congress the adoption of a law 
that he said would permit Government agen- 
cies to retain employees against whom se- 
curity charges have been filed until final 
adjudication of their cases. This surely is 
the plain requirement of American due proc- 
ess, and one that is long overdue in view of 
the hardship that has been visited upon 
thousands of suspended employees who were 
finally restored to their jobs after months 
of heartache. 

But the Attorney General does not need 
this authority from Congress. The Admin- 
istration today has all the power it needs to 
institute, by executive order, this necessary 
reform. The Attorney General does little to 
improve the climate of freedom when he 
shows the lack of political courage implicit 
in passing the buck to Congress. 

Many years ago, we proudly turned to the 
world the face of our Statue of Liberty with 
words of welcome that kindled hope and en- 
thusiasm in millions of hearts in the tired 
lands of the old world. But in recent years 
the words of welcome have been blurred by 
“ the cruel hardships and inequities we have 
written into our immigration laws. 

B'nai Brith, to its credit, has fought con- 
stantly to return to the American tradition 
of humanitarianism and equality in our im- 
migration laws. And we have made progress 
on this front. Today the principal leaders 
of both political parties have publicly and 
repeatedly decried the gratuitous insult of- 
fered to seven-eighths of the peoples of the 
world by the national origins quota sys- 
tem—a system that just a few years ago was 
considered too dangerous even to criticize. 

I assure you that it would be vastly 
encouraging to me to see this Congress 
retract the insult inherent in the na- 
tional origins quota system and make hon- 
orable amends, nof only for the sake of our 
prestige everywhere, but for the sake of our 
own traditions and self-respect. I pray that 
this culmination of our efforts will one day 
soon be realized. 

As men and women who support the spread 
of democratic ideals everywhere, we are 
deeply troubled by the present situation in 
the Middle East. Today, Communist influ- 
ence is strong there because of the vast quan- 
tity of aggressive armaments sold to Egypt 
by the Soviet bloc, while Israel’s pleas for 
defensive weapons from the United States 
have gone unheeded. 

We all pray that the present cease-fire, 
brought about by the United Nations, will 
endure, and ripen into real peace. But un- 
less it does—and I fear it will not—the dan- 
ger of war will continue. The best interests 
of our own country require a just and last- 
ing peace in the Middle East. But peace 
cannot be established by merely wishing for 
it. It must be sought by bold and coura- 
geous action. One part of such a course of 
action would be to furnish defensive arms 
to Israel now—before it is too late. 

The policy of our Government has not 
seemed to those o2 us outside the admin- 
istrative branch either hold or courageous. 
I trust and pray that that situation is going 
to be remedied. I will not cease to raise 
my voice in protest until it is remedied. 

One facet of this policy which has at- 
tracted my concern in recent months has 
been our Government’s tolerance, and even 
complicity, in the intolerable discriminations 
practiced against American citizens by the 
Saudi Arabian Government and others. 


Once upon a time, our Government would 
have denounced, with fine indignation—as 
it frequently did in past generations—any 
government which sought to distinguish be- 
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tween one American citizen and the other 
on the basis of his religious faith or descent, 
But today, our Government actively con- 
nives with the Government of Saudi Arabia, 
for instance, to keep American soldiers who 
happen to be of Jewish faith from serving 
in American installations which happen to be 
in Saudi Arabian territory. 

I know that great issues are at stake in 
the world today, but what greater function 
of American sovereignty is there than the 
traditional function of upholding the in- 
tegrity of American citizenship? What 
greater obligation rests upon the American 
Government than the deuial to any nation, 
regardless of the interests involved, of the 
right to distinguish and discriminate among 
American citizens on the basis of their re- 
ligious faith? 

I favor a policy of friendship with all 
Middle Eastern countries, and indeed, a policy 
of large-scale assistance to the Arab na- 
tions, as well as to Israel. But I place little 
store on relationships which are grounded on 
appeasement and acceptance of discrimina- 
tions which are alien to every tradition we 
hold dear. 

And so, as we glance briefly over some of 
the large issues that agitate our world to- 
day, we are increasingly conscious of the 
need for high and noble ideals that can 
serve as a beacon for our endeavors. Such 
ideals will be embodied in this new B’nai 
B'rith Building. They will serve their pur- 
pose well if they fill us not only with a 
modest pride in what people of our faith 
have already achieved in this blessed land, 
but with a firm determination to continue to 
be worthy of our great Jewish and Ameri- 
can heritage. 





Right-to-Work Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
yesterday it was my pleasure to address 
a meeting of the Young Men’s Business 
Club of New Orleans at New Orleans, 
La. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDREsS BY SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER BEFORE 
THE Younc MEN’s BusINEss CLus or New 
ORLEANS, New ORLEANS, La., May 9, 1956 


One fact should be made crystal clear 
before this discussion gets underway. I do 
not profess to speak for the Republican Party 
nor for the administration when I direct 
my remarks today to the subject of the right 
to work. I support right-to-work legislation, 
as do many members of the Republican 
Party, and, I am happy to say, also many 
memibers of the Democrat Party. I wanted 
to clear up this point being starting, because 
many times when a member of a party stands 
up to speak on a subject some people imme- 
diately take his remarks as being the position 
of his party or the administration thaf he 
represents. I do not represent the Republi- 
can Party nor the administration in these 
remarks any more than does Secretary of 
Labor Jim Mitchell when he attacks States 
rights. He has a perfect right to’ do that. 
I have a perfect right to defend them. The 
remarks that I make today, then, are my 
own, Barry GOLDWATER, and mine alone, 
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It is time that we stop and ponder over 
what has been accomplished under the right- 
to-work laws since they were first enacted 
slightly over 10 years ago. Since that time 
a total of 18 States have seen fit to take ad- 
vantage of section 14 (Q) of the Taft-Hartley 
law and enact legislation in their States that 
guarantees the right of a worker to obtain 
and keep a job without being a member of 
@ union; and, on the other side of the coin, 
to guarantee the union man the right to gain 
and hold a job in spite of his being a member 
of a union. When these laws were first en- 
acted, in fact when the very spirit of 14 (b) 
was first developed, the CIO said that these 
would be right-to-wreck laws, they said that 
this section of Taft-Hartley and the subse- 
quent enactment of right-to-work laws 
were destined to destroy unions. Naw let’s 
take a look at the record and see what has 
happened since the first enactment of these 
laws. 

In 1945 there were approximately 54 mil- 
lion people in the civilian labor force and 
14,800,000 of these are estimated to have be- 
longed to unions. This means that in 1945, 
27.5 percent of the civilian labor force be- 
longed to unions. In 1955, and these figures 
are only estimates because the complete 
figures are not available as yet, we find 
the laboring force in the neighborhood of 
64 million, with 18 million estimated to be 
members of unions; which would mean that 
28 percent of the civilian labor force be- 
longed to unions in 1955. Certainly, these 
figures do not indicate that there has been 
any destruction of the union movement nor 
any appreciable slowing down in the rate at 
which membership has been growing. But 
let’s look further at what the right-to-work 
laws have accomplished in the 10 years that 
they have been in existence. 


Secretary Mitchell said in Los Angeles last 
summer that the right-to-work laws have ad- 
verse effects on communities that adopt 
them. Now let’s again turn to the record 
and see what has happened during this 
period. The study that I refer to will include 
only 11 of the 18 States that now have right- 
to-work legislation because only 11 of these 
States have had the laws a sufficient length 
of time to be able to base any judgment upon 
their experience. I want to commment at 
this point, also, before getting into these fig- 
ures—that we cannot assume that the right- 
to-work law alone is responsible for the re- 
markable record that has been made in these 
various States; however, we can call it co- 
incidence and it is still a true fact that the 
States that have enacted right-to-work leg- 
islation compare more than favorably with 
the rest of the Nation in any area we care 
to explore. 

Total nonagricultural employment in the 
11 States has risen 21 percent. During this 
time the total population in these 11 States 
has increased by 12 percent. During this 
same period, a 14 percent rise in nonagricul- 
tural employment occurred in the United 
States, while the Nation’s rise in population 
was 12 percent. Now, going to another eco- 
nomic area, in the 11 States with right-to- 
work laws passed during the 1946-1948 pe- 
riod, the number of business establishments 
has increased approximately 24 percent while 
at the same time the increase nationally in 
the number of new business firms was only 
15 percent. When we investigate the in- 
come from wages and salaries, we find that 
in the 11 right-to-work States that we are 
studying there was an increase of 69 percent, 
while the national income derived from 
wages.and salaries rose just above 59 percent. 
While these increases were occurring, the 
opportunity to work was on the Nse in the 
11 States more than it was in the Nation as 
a whole. In the 11 right-to-work States we 
are examining, man-days idle due to work 
stoppages dropped 33 percent between the 
period of 1947 and 1953, while nationally 
the decline in man-days idle was 18 percent, 
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‘Surely these figures should convince even 
the most skeptical that the fears of the CIO 
that the right-to-work laws would wreck the 
unions and the fears that are expressed by 
Secretary Mitchell that these laws are detri- 
mental to the commfhities that enact them 
are baseless and groundless. I must reiter- 
ate that we cannot say that the right-to- 
work laws in themselves have created these 
situations, but it is a peculiar circumstance 
that in the States in the Union that have 
enjoyed the most healthy gains in nearly 
every area of their economies, we find right- 
to-work legislation. 

Having looked quickly at the history of 
the right-to-work period, I think it is well 
at this time that we stop and ask ourselves 
why this legislation became necessary and 
why 18 States have passed these laws and 
why other States are seriously interested in 
adopting them for the protection of their 
own, workers and their own economy. The 
concept of the right to work is based upon 
two premises, the first of which is the free- 
dom of the individual and the second the 
right of association. 

Let’s explore the first one first—freedom 
of the individual. The right-to-work bill 
is a civil-liberties measure. As more and 
more employers in the country were signing 
agreements with the union or closed-shop 
clauses, it became evident that with the 
arbitrary power placed in unions, a@ man’s 
membership in a union was becoming more 
important than his rights as a citizen be- 
cause his livelihood depended on maintain- 
ing his membership. The obviousness of 
this fact created an interest among the very 
workers affected in the States that have en- 
acted these laws to the-.extent that sufficient 
interest was aroused to create their passage. 

I believe that the best expression I have 
ever read concerning the freedom of the 
individual was expressed by Mr. Bennett B. 
Patterson in his book, the Forgotten Ninth 
Amendment. Mr. Patterson said, and I 
quote, “Individual freedom and the recog- 
nition and development of the spiritual na- 
ture of mankind are the essence of democ- 
racy; indeed, they are the essence of life 
itself. We believe that by nurturing and 
encouraging the natural development of the 
individual to the point that he will achieve 
his greatest work, society as a whole will 
profit in the greatest measure.” 

Our whole system of government and our 
whole system of enterprise is based upon 
individual rights and freedom. Our basic 
writings abound with the proof of this state- 
ment and we need only look at the Declara- 
tion of Independence to find the substance 
of all our freedom. The Declaration of In- 
dependence says, “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” That is not only the 
cornerstone of our Republic, an expression 
recognizing the source of our freedom as 
stemming from God, it also spells out our 
fundamental rights. The right to work is 
one of our rights. It is fundamental, for 
without it a man cannot retain the right 
of liberty or the right to pursue happiness, 
for both are dependent on his right to work. 

For years those people who now travel 
erroneously under the name of liberal have 
been stating that the right to a job is one 
of the basic human rights and they go fur- 
ther to say that our Government is not only 
bound to protect this right but must create 
it. These same pseudoliberals are highly 
concerned today because 18 States have 
passed legislation or contained these provi- 
sions in their constitutions to protect the 
workers from being deprived of their jobs 
by reason of membership or nonmember- 
ship in a union. 

The question that rises at this point is 
this: Is the right to a job really a basic 
human right or is this right restricted to 
union members only? Actually, there is no 
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right to a job in this country or any other 
country that follows our concepts of free- 
dom. Man was created equal, our Declara- 
tion of Independence says. He was created 
equal because he was a free child of God, 
but at the point of his birth the equality 
ceased. The right to a job, if such a right 
does exist, exists only in man’s determina- 
tion to get a job and to keep a job, and 
if there are rights connected with that then 
those rights are wrapped up in the expres- 
sions of the right-to-work law that recog- 
nizes that a right to work, whether a man 
belongs to a union or not, is a basic right, 
expressed in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and further outlined at .various places 
in our Constitution. 

The right to work is coextensive with the 
right of life itself. Shakespeare said some- 
thing about this, and while Shakespeare was 
no labor-management relations’ expert, 
nevertheless his philosophy certainly can ap- 
ply. In The Merehant of Venice, he wrote, 
and I quote, “You take my house when you 
do take the prop that doth sustain my house, 
you take my Life when do take the means 
whereby I live.” When a man must belong 
to a union to obtain or retain work, then 
that man does not have the right to work 
under our concept of rights and we, in effect, 
if we fail to recognize that, would be living 
in agreement with Shakespeare’s quotation, 
“You take my life when you do take the 
means whereby I live.” 

Let’s look at the Constitution and see 
what the Constitution has to say about the 
subject of right to work and the other rights 
which man enjoys in connection with em- 
ployment. The famous fifth amendment of 
the Constitution says in part, “No person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime,” then it goes on to list 
several other exemptions and says, “nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law.” Certainly, if a man is 
forced to join a union in order to obtain or 
retain employment, that action, being one 
of compulsion without the process of law, 
violates that part of the fifth amendment. 
Likewise, if a man were denied employment 
because of membership in a union, that ac- 
tion would be in similar violation of this 
amendment. Quite similar language is con- 
tained in the 14th amendment which says 
in part, and I quote, “Nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law.” 

Thus we see in amendments 5 and 14 the 
clear intent of the Constitution to protect 
any right bearing upon life, liberty, and 
property and the right to work is funda- 
mental to these rights. If a man is denied 
work by either nonmembership or member- 
ship in a union, then he is deprived of these 
rights without the due processes of law. 


There is another amendment, not often 
referred to by students of the Constitution, 
or generally known by the American public, 
but it contains what is to me one of the basic 
statements about our rights. The ninth 
amendment says, and I quote, “The enumer- 
ation in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” 

When our Constitution was framed, in fact 
when our first basic papers were written, after 
our forefathers began to think about. our 
concept of freedom, all of these documents 
believed that our rights were inherent be- 
cause these rights and freedoms came from 
God. They didn’t believe it was necessary 
to outline in detailed form each and every 
one of these rights and that is the reason 
that the Bill of Rights was not written 
when the Constitution was first presented. It 
was only after these wise designers of our 
documents began to think that the time 
might come when there would be some doubt 
about these rights that they set them down 
in the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Believing the rights to be in- 
herent by virture of their being a gift from 
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God, the Constitution set out to protect these 
rights. The 9th is a broad statement of the 
protection and extent of these rights. It 
recognizes that all the rights of men are 
protected. It recognizes that the individual 
and not the State or the Federal Government 
is the source and basis of our social comport. 
It further recognizes that sovereignty rests 
with the individual. The right to work is 
a right that must be protected if the very 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuant of 
happiness are to be maintained in this Gov- 
ernment of ours. 

Near the outset of this discussion, I stated 
that there were to aspects to the right-to- 
work bills, one being the rights of the in- 
dividual, which we have just discussed, and 
the second being the right of association. 
After having studied these laws for the past 
10 years and after having watched their op- 
eration, I have come to the conclusion that 
the right of association is probably the heart 
of the right-to-work movement. 

The freedom of association being an im- 
portant side of the right-to-work coin, we 
should see what our Constitution says in 
amendment I about this freedom. It says, 
and I quote, “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion,” 
then it goes on and states, “or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble.” Again 
we get back to the freedom of the individual, 
for this right springs from the liberty of the 
individual to order his life as he sees fit, to 
choose where he will work, to choose his 
church, his political party, his lodge, his 
union—if he desires to affiliate with any of 
these. No law should compel him to join, 
or condemn him for joining, any organiza- 
tion or group. Some men want to belong 
to unions, some do not, it’s as simple as that; 
but some union leaders want the right of 
assembly destroyed by the extension of com- 
pulsory unionism into the States where that 
right is now protected. There are young 
men who want to belong to the organization 
that I am addressing today, there are other 
young men who do not want to belong to it, 
and I am sure that both» sides would resist 
any Federal law that would say that all 
young men have to belong to this organiza- 
tion. They may not want to belong because 
they don’t like some of the members, they 
may not want to belong because they don’t 
like the program; there are many reasons 
that would make a man hesitate at joining 
any organization, just as there are many 
compelling reasons that make men want to 
associate with others in the pursuance of a 
common objective. 

Having reviewed the past history of the 
right-to-work movement, and having re- 
freshed our minds on what I consider to be 
the two important points involved in any ar- 
gument for a right-to-work law, let’s look 
briefly into the crystal ball of the future to 
see what might be in store for those States 
who have, by an expression of their citi- 
zenry, adopted these laws. 

There are several bills in both Houses at 
the present time that would destroy section 
14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley. As is to be ex- 
pected, the pseudo-liberals of today, blinded 
by their devotion to the doctrines of Walter 
Reuther, are the ones who have introduced 
and who are pressing for this legislation. 
One of these individuals is a Member of Con- 
gress by the name of JAMES ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT said on March the 15th of this 
year, and I quote, “I am sure he,” referring 
to his father, ‘“‘would have been horrified at 
the so-called right-to-work laws and would 
have done everything he could against them.” 
Now again, in an effort to keep the record 
perfectly clear, I would like to remind the 
son of our former President of what his 
father once said on this subject, and I quote, 
“I tell you frankly that the Government of 
the United States will not order, nor will 
Congress pass, legislation ordering a so-called 
closed shop. It is true that by agreement 
in many piants of various industries the 
closed shop is now in operation. This is a 
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result of the legal collective bargaining and 
not of Government compulsion on employers 
or employees, It is also true that 95 percent 
er more of the employees in these particular 
mines belong to the United Mine Workers 
Union. The Government will never compel 
this 5 percent to join the union by Govern- 
ment decree. That would be too much like 
the Hitler methods toward labor.” Now if 
the remarks of the senior Roosevelt do not 
refresh the memory of the son, I would like 
to refer Jimmy to what his mother once said 
in her column My Day, “I do not believe 
that every man and woman should be forced 
to join a union.” 

I inject the Roosevelt name at this point 
only to show the extent to which some of 
the younger generation of the pseudo-liberals 
will go in order to confuse the issue. While 
both President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were strong advocates of strong unions and 
both did a lot to help in these movements 
and both provided constructive thinking to 
the progress of these organizations, both of 
these liberal-minded people recognized that 
compulsory unionism has no place in Amer- 
ica. 

It is dificult to understand why there ex- 
ists here in America, the land of the free, 
the desire on the part of some people to 
force a man to join a union in order to gain 
and retain employment. There are unions 
in other parts of the world, successful unions, 
there are countries that are far more union- 
ized than the United States, so with this in 
mind I obtained a report from the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and there are some 
interesting revelations in that report. Seven 
of these countries have compulsory unionism 
in some form but none of them have compul- 
sion by law. The others prohibit, except in 
some rare cases, and these cases by collective 
agreement only. The most unionized group 
of countries in the world, the Scandinavian 
countries, prohibit compulsory unionism by 
law—it is not allowed—and yet, in spite of 
that, we find a greater percentage of the 
working people belonging to unions in these 
countries than in any other countries in the 
world. Universally, compulsory unionism is 
frowned on. Leaders across the world recog- 
nize that in compulsion you also have the 
seeds of destruction, but allow a man the 
freedom to join or not to join and when a 
man does become a union member after ex- 
ercising his free right to determine this 
choice, he becomes a good union member 
and an asset to his organization that only 
can strengthen that group. 

Maybe in this country Walter Reuther is 
afraid of free men’s choices. Perhaps he 
doesn’t recognize that free men recognize the 
need and the value of unions; that free men 
will join unions when the unions show free 
men that they are better off belonging to 
them than not belonging to them. Perhaps 
he doesn’t recognize that Americans do not 
like coercion, that Americans do not like to 
be told what to do or when to do it, or to 
have to pay for a right to do it. Perhaps 
Mr. Reuther is not aware of the fact that 
many members of his union and many peo- 
ple who do not belong to unions do not 
like the way that his union has violated 
the desires of the minority group of his 
organization. 

I speak now of political freedom and in 
this I speak for the President and for the 
Republican Party, for Ike told the AFL-CIO 
merger convention last December that “The 
rights of minorities holding differing social, 
economic, and political views must be scru- 
pulously protected and their views accurately 
reflected.” 

And I speak of the forgotten civil-rights 
problem, I speak against the use of compul- 
sory union dues for political purposes, and 
in that I feel sure that I speak for a strong 
minority of the union movement and for a 
great majority of the workers who are non- 
members of unions. Mr. Reuther’s reply to 
the President’s request that these rights of 
minorities be protected was merely that his 
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unions would spend more, that they would 
destroy the Republicans, and that some- 
how they would get around the law, which 
they are doing today. 

Here is a civil-rights violation that crosses 
both racial and political lines, yet it is being 
ignored by these same pseudoliberals. I 
am not talking about a mere handful of 
individuals, although I would stand up for 
the rights of any individual American. I 
am talking about some 8 million Americans 
who have become second-class citizens as a 
result of the merger of the AFL and the CIO. 

These second-class citizens come from 
both sides of the political fence. They are 
Republican workers who are forced to pay 
compulsory union dues, part of which are 
used for candidates whom the workers per- 
sonally vote against. But they are also 
Democrats who find these compulsory union 
dues used to influence Democrat primaries. 
And you in the South know that this pri- 
mary is the equivalent of the general elec- 
tion in the North. 

I say to you in all sincerity that this is not 
a labor-relations problem—it is a civil-rights 
problem since it amounts to nothing less 
than nullification of the vote of an individual 
American, and I am sure I don’t have to ex- 
plain nullification to southerners. 

Now what can you and I do, people who 
are interested in this right-to-work move, to 
protect it, to see that the Federal statutes 
remain on the books, that allow the several 
States to have these laws. I think you and 
I have to engage in a program of education. 
This program of education does not entail 
a bitter fight with some leaders of the union 
movement, it entails explaining to the work- 
ing man what we mean when we talk about 
the right to work. If this is done, not only 
with the working man but with management 
itself, then I feel that a free expression of 
the people of the States will be heard by 
the State legislators and that the legisla- 
tors assembled will act in accordance with 
the wishes of the people. 

This is a matter of freedom that you and 
I are discussing today. It is a matter of 
nothing else. It is not wrapped up in eco- 
nomics, it is not wrapped up in the social 
problems of America, it is wrapped up in the 
basic freedoms of America and as Americans 
you and I have a duty to see that those rights 
and freedoms are observed and protected. 





Florida and the Creation of a United States 
Fisheries Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently introduced a bill, H. R. 10874, to 
establish a sound and comprehensive na- 
tional policy with respect to the fisheries 
to create and prescribe the functions of 
the United States Fisheries Commission; 
to strengthen the fisheries segment of our 
national economy and to provide aids 
and studies, all being provisions con- 
tained in a “National Fisheries Act of 
1956.” 

Under this bill there would be estab- 
lished a Commission, under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, bipartisan in na- 
ture, to attend the problems of an in- 
dustry that is of great importance to the 
Nation as well as the State of Florida. 
The Sunshine State has long ranked as 
one of the Nation’s greatest sea-food 
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producers. Annually Florida landings 
have amounted from 7.1 percent to 10 
percent of the national output. Florida 
fishermen, operating from the most ex- 
tensive coast possessed by any State, in 
addition to producing a high proportion 
of the national output of fishery prod- 
ucts, also lands more species of fish than 
any other part of the country. In 6 of 
its 8 most valuable fisheries, Florida has 
continued to be the principal United 
States producer and in the past few years 
has moved into the fore as a shrimp pro- 
ducer. Economically these products are 
of great importance to my State and 
nearly a $100 million annual retail value 
is placed on Florida production. 

Because of this and my general inter- 
est in fish and wildlife, I am most con- 
cerned with the careful study and con- 
servation of our resources and the order- 
ly marketing of these products. Under 
such a Commission as I have proposed, 
greater facilities for study and resource 
programs could be carried out. The 
economy of the industry could be pro- 
tected from ill-advised practices and the 
promotion of sales and introduction of 
new merchandising and packaging meth- 
ods and studies connected therewith 
would be of prime importance. 

This is not an individual effort on my 
part but part of the effort of many Mem- 
bers of the House who believe such an 
important issue should be brought to the 
attention of the entire country and 
through the introduction by many Mem- 
bers of identical bills, point out the need 
for this Commission. Through their 
trade organizations, the fishing industry 
has fully discussed the many problems 
facing them today and endorsed such 
action. Through this long term discus- 
sion and by hearings and studies in the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee where a committee print of 
the bill has been presented, it is believed 
that this bill, identical with many others 
introduced to this session of Congress, is 
a@ practical and workable method of gain- 
ing unanimity in the efforts to revitalize 
this industry. 

As a benefit to all the industry 
throughout the Nation and particularly 
to this important segment of Florida’s 
commerce I shall vigorously endeavor to 
obtain passage of this measure during 
the 84th Congress. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing article prepared by Dr. Carter C. 
Osterbind which outlines very well the 
importance of the fishing industry and 
the need for further research in Florida: 

A SHORT REPORT ON PLORIDA’s COMMERCIAL 

FISHERIES 
(By Carter C. Osterbind, associate research 
professor; and Elise C. Jones, assistant in 
research, Bureau of Economic and Business 

Research) 

(Eprror’s Note.—This article is based upon 
the recently published book entitled “Flor- 
ida’s Commercial Fisheries—Markets, Opera- 
tions, Outlook,” State Economic Studies No. 
7, which may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research, College 
of Business Administration, University of 
Florida, Gainesville.) 

Commercial fishing is one of Florida’s 
oldest industries, and through the years this 
State has ranked high in the production of 
fishery products. The latest data giving both 
the pounds and vaiue of landings by States 
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are for the year 1952. In that year Florida 
ranked fourth among the States and Alaska 
in value of landings and sixth in volume of 
landings. California, Massachusetts, and 
Alaska ranked, in that order, as the three 
leaders in the value of landings. Florida was 
exceeded by these three areas also on a vol- 
ume basis. Louisiana, falling only slightly 
below Florida in value of landings, ranked 
third among the States on a volume basis, 
while Maine fell in fifth place. 


VALUE OF FLORIDA’S CATCH 


Florida not only has ranked high among 
the coastal States in pounds and value of fish 
landed, but the value of these landings to 
the fisherman has been a substantial per- 
centage of the total value of the fish catch 
in the United States and Alaska. In 1953 the 
aggregate value of Florida landings for the 
year reached an alltime peak of $31.5 million. 
This amount was 9.7 percent of the $325 mil- 
lion combined value of landings for the 
United States and Alaska. At the end of 
1954, however, Florida’s annual landings had 
dropped in value to $24.5 million, or 7.1 per- 
cent of the value of landings in the United 
States and Alaska. 

Florida fishermen, operating from the most 
extensive coast possessed by any State, in 
addition to producing a high proportion of 
the national output of fishery products, also 
land more species of fish than do the fisher- 
men of any other part of the country. 

In the United States, Florida, the sole pro- 
ducer of sponges and the principal producer 
of red snapper, mullet, pompano, and a num- 
ber of other varieties of seafoods has re- 
cently moved to the fore in the landings of 
shrimp. 

In 6 of its 8 most valuable fisheries, Florida 
has continued to be the principal United 
States producer. In 1951 this State produced 
93 percent of the Spanish mackerel, 82 per- 
cent of the grouper, and 79 percent of the 
mullet landed in the United States. In addi- 
tion, Florida producers accounted for almost 
20 percent of the shrimp catch. Among its 
eight most valuable fisheries Florida may be 
considered as a relatively minor producer 
only of menhaden. A comparison of the re- 
mainder of the Florida fisheries to those of 
the United States and AlasKa reveals that for 
a@ very large proportion of the species landed 
in Florida, the State’s fisheries are the sole 
or principal producers. 

In recent years Florida’s most valuable 
group of fisheries has been shellfish. The 
importance of shellfish is shown by the data 
below giving the pounds of fishery products 
landed in Florida, their total value, and their 
value per pound to the fisherman, by major 
groups of fisheries, for the years 1953 and 
1954. 









































1953 any 
| Value 
Group Pounds | — per 
- pound 
Finfish: Thous. | Thous.| Cents 
I a 65, 445 | $8, 181 12.5 
SRR ESS 70, 413 746 1.06 
I a ee 70, 987 | 22, 464 31.6 
Miscellaneous. ............- 42 131 314.4 
All groups-..........- 206, 887 31, 522 | 15.2 
1954 
Value 
Group Pounds — per 
pound 
Finfish Thous. | Thous.| Cents 
64, 571 | $8, 180 12.7 
42, 458 521 1.2 
63, 686 | 15,789 24.8 
21 51 243.3 
All groups....---..---| 170,736 24, 541 14.4 
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The average value in 1953 of 31.6 cents per 
pound of shellfish was a primary contributor 
to the highest total value of landings in Flor- 
ida’s history. In both 1953 and 1954 the 
shellfish group, made up principally of 
shrimp, spiny lobsters, and blue crabs, was 
Florida’s most valuable fishery. In spite of 
the sizable decrease in 1954 of the value of 
shellfish landings, which is accounted for by 
the decrease in the per-pound value as well 
as the decrease in the landings of shrimp, 
the shellfish fishery was more valuable to 
Florida than ali of the State’s other fisheries 
combined. An expansion of the shrimp fish- 
ery and the other prigcipal shellfish fisheries 
could quickly raise the value of Florida land- 
ings to new levels. The high. value per 
pound for the miscellaneous group was at- 
tributable in both 1953 and 1954 to the per- 
pound value of sponges. This once very im- 
portant fishery has suffered from a depletion 
of beds and study is now underway to see 
what may be done to restore the source of 
supplies as well as the market for the sale of 
sponges. 

To appraise further the value of Florida’s 
fisheries the values of fishery products at 
successive levels of distribution are included. 
Although statistics on the margins of proc- 
essors, wholesalers, and retailers are not 
available, estimates have been made to show 
approximate values. According=te estimates 
for the year 1953, Florida landings at the 
processor level had a value of $53 million; at 
the wholesaler level, $75 million; and at the 
retailer level, a value of $98 million. 


Having examined the value of fishery prod- 
ucts produced in Florida, and their relative 
importance it is appropriate to consider some 
other aspects of the economic importance of 
Florida's fisheries. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES, EMPLOYMENT, 
FISHERMEN’S INCOME 


Production facilities in the fisheries con- 
sist, in general, of boats and vessels, fishing 
gear, and equipment, and fishhouse facilities 
for packing, processing, freezing, and storing. 
The last census of these facilities was taken 
in 1950. At that time the Florida fisheries 
were using 5,820 boats, 872 vessels (crafts of 
5 or more tons) with a tonnage capacity of 
11,726, and gear having an estimated value of 
$2.3 million, with the estimated total value of 
these facilities ranging from $8 to $15 million. 
Since 1950 many large shrimping vessels have 
been added to Florida’s fishing fleet and a 
number of these vessels, equipped, have a 
value of $40,000 or more each. Although the 
total investment in fishhouse facilities is not 
known, the Bureau’s survey in 1953 re- 
vealed that on the average the investment 
per firm was not large. Only 7 percent of 
the reporting firms had plants valued at 
more than $50,000, while over 46 percent had 
plants valued at less than $10,000. 

Although the fishery employment figure is 
not strictly comparable to the other employ- 
ment figures because of differences in the 
definitions of employment, it will serve for 
general comparisons. 


Employment in Florida in 1950 


AND 


Employed labor force........... - 1,009, 100 
Employed in agriculture____.__ - 123,000 
Employed in manufacturing_--.. 108,300 
Employed in wholesale and re- 

OEE: CRB sites icnghiine Seana - 240,400 
Employed in construction... .._ o 90, 600 
Employed in fisheries._......... @ 10, 300 


Of the 10,300 people employed in the fish- 
eries, 1,600 were classified as casual fisher- 
men—those whose principal business was 
something other than fishing and who re- 
ceived less than one-half their annual com- 
pensation from fishing. Thus, in the sum- 
mary statistics some individuals are counted 
as being employed in two industries. Al- 
though the number of employed fishermen 
did not exceed 1 percent of the employed 
labor force in Florida in 1950, in certain 
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areas the importance of fisheries as a source 
of emeployment is much greater than this 
percentage would suggest. 

Fishermen ranged from less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the employed labor 
force in Broward County to 35 percent in 
Franklin County. In 12 counties fishermen 
were over 5 percent of the employed labor 
force; in 7 counties, over 10 percent; and 
in 3 counties, over 20 percent. In all of 
these counties fishermen were clearly an im- 
portant component of the total employed 
labor force. In 2 counties, Monroe and Col- 
lier, there were more fishermen in the labor 
force than either farm laborers or manu- 
facturing employees. As would be expected, 
in the counties having the largest total 
labor force—Dade, Duval, and Hillsbor- 
ough—the number of fishermen consti- 
tuted a relatively small proportion of the 
total. The 3 counties leading in num- 
ber of fishermen in 1950 were Monroe, Pinel- 
las, and Franklin. The relative importance 
of fishermen to the employed labor force 
in these three counties, however, was very 
different. In Franklin County, as previously 
noted, they constituted 35 percent and in 
Monroe, 17 percent, while in Pinellas they 
were only 1.5 percent. 

Employment conditions and the quality of 
workers in the fisheries have long posed 
problems to the industry. Some employers 
believe that the fisheries do not attract 
young men because of the long hours, the 
irregular seasonal nature of. the employ- 
ment, and the low wages. According to the 
1950 census of population, the age distribu- 
tions of employed oystermen and fishermen 
and of the total employed civilian labor 
force were not significantly different. In 
comparison to specific types of employment, 
however, differences may be found, For 
example, a larger proportion of those em- 
ployed as operatives and kindred workers 
in manufacturing fall in the age range from 
14 to 34 years than do those employed as 
oystermen and fishermen. Conversely, a 
larger proportion of oystermen and fisher- 
men are in the age group of 45 years and 
over. 

According to the 1950 census, the median 
income of oystermen and fishermen in 
Florida, based on the 1949 income received, 
was $1,239, which was considerably below 
the median income of $2,122 for those in the 
male civilian labor force. A comparison of 
incomes received by fishermen and oyster- 
men with incomes received by manufactur- 
ing operatives and kindred workers and by 
all male workers in the experienced labor 
force in Florida reveals that a much larger 
proportion of the fishermen and oystermen 
fall in the low income classes of from $1 to 
$999 and from $1,000 to $1,999 per year. 

Although the low level of income in the 
fisheries definitely contributes to the labor 
problems of the industry, it should be re- 
membered that there are a number of factors 
contributing to this level of wages which 
are controlled by the skill and initiative of 
the individual fishermen themselves. In 
1950 over 51 percent of the oystermen and 
fishermen were self-employed. Those who 
were not self-employed were compensated in 
most cases on the basis of a rate per pound 
or on the basis of a fixed proportion of the 
value of the catch. Thus, for most fisher- 
men compensation was directly tied to the 
volume of landings and to the price paid 
per pound for the fish. This raises the sig- 
nificant question of the possible relative ef- 
fects of production and market influences 
on the earnings of fishermen. 


VALUE OF FISHERY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN 
FLORIDA 

Nonedible finfish landed in Florida are 

processed both in and out of the State and 

a very large proportion of Florida’s edible 

finfish and shellfish is sold to out-of-State 

buyers without being canned or packaged. 
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Similarly, a large proportion of Florida’s sea- 
foods going into the local retail markets is 
not canned or packaged. However, canning, 
packaging, and processing are becoming more 
important in Florida, and the growth of 
these activities may have an important ef- 
fect upon the future of Florida fisheries. In 
1953 the total market value of Florida’s pro- 
duction of packaged and canned finfish and 
shellfish products and byproducts was 
$4,090,299. 

The production of breaded, cooked, and 
peeled shrimp has increased greatly in the 
past few years and has become the most 
valuable processed and packaged fishery 
product produced in Florida. The aggre- 
gate sale of this product in 1953 was valued 
at $2,239,383. On the basis of average pro- 
ducer’s margins it is estimated that the 
above production represents a value added 
of $1,659,843. 


FLORIDA’S OUT-OF-STATE MARKET 


An assessment of the value of Florida’s 
fisheries reveals that, although the amount 
invested and the number of people employed 
are comparatively small, this State accounts 
for a substantial percentage of the total 
value of seafoods landed in the United 
States and Alaska. Florida’s relatively high 
position in production makes it appropriate 
to consider some characteristics of the mar- 
ket for these products and some of the fac- 
tors influencing this market. 

Producers in the Florida fisheries are in 
substantial agreement that out-of-State 
wholesale buyers constitute their best mar- 
ket outlets. In a survey in 1953 by the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research 
the Florida producers were asked to specify 
in the order of rank their five most im- 
portant out-of-State market outlets. Their 
responses revealed a market of considerable 
scope. Indicated as falling within these 
ranks of importance were 69 cities located 
in 24 States and the District of Columbia. 

New York, though more remote than many 
of the States named as important, was 
ranked first by more producers than was 
any other State. Three nearby States—in 
order, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana— 
followed in the number of rankings. Among 
the important market States were included 
such States as Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
The inclusion of wholesale buyers in these 
States, in the producers’ listings of their 
most important market outlets, indicates 
not only the scope but also the consumption 
potential of the area served by Florida pro- 
ducers. 

The wholesaler, however, is only the first 
link in the chain of distribution and the 
full scope of the market necessarily looks to 
the location of ultimate consumers. Con- 
sumer studies by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service have revealed that Florida- 
type fish and shellfish are used and identi- 
fied by consumers located throughout the 
Nation. The studies indicate that although 
the market has national characteristics, 
very little is generally known by consumers 
about the major varieties of Florida finfish 
while a great deal is known about the major 
varieties of shellfish. This is an indication 
of the need to develop a better marketing 
program in the distribution and sale of 
Florida finfish. The preferences of con- 
sumers and the regional differences in these 
preferences point to both a changing mar- 
ket and a great potential market. Factors 
such as these make it evident that im- 
proved marketing practices by producers 
will have a considerable bearing on market 
participation in the future. 

The volume figures of commercial fish 
landings in the United States and various 
other parts of the world show that, over 
long periods, as population has increased the 
landings of fishery products have also tended 
to increase. It may be deducted, therefore, 
that demand has been a dominent influence 
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in determining the quantity of landings. 
On the assumption that this influence will 
continue and that supplies of seafoods from 
all sources will not suddenly fail to meet the 
demand, the expected continued growth of 
the Nation’s population and the relatively 
stable per capita consumption of fishery 
products become valuable guide lines in 
appraising the future national market for 
seafoods. 

The latest population projections by the 
United States Bureau of the Census indicate 
that by 1960 the population for the Nation 
is expected to be 16 or 17 percent greater 
than it was in 1950, and that by 1965 it will 
be 23 to 25 percent greater. In rough terms 
these figures give an indication of the po- 
tential percentage growth of the demand 
for seafoods if the per capita consumption 
continues to be fairly stable. In the na- 
tional market supplied by products from 
American fisheries as well as by imports from 
other countries, domestic per capita con- 
sumption averaged about 9.8 pounds in the 
10-year period from 1939 through 1948. 
From 1949 through 1954, the average was 
approximately 11.0 pounds—a significant in- 
crease in the total market picture. With 
improved facilities for better distribution 
and marketing, and with greater selling ef- 
forts, it is possible that there will be a fur- 
ther increase in the per capita consumption 
of seafood products. 

Since population projections and per cap- 
ita consumption figures both point to an 
increasing demand for fishery products in 
the national market, in general it may be 
said that there will be a good demand for 
Florida fishery products if the Florida pro- 
ducers can meet the conditions of the mar- 
ket. Even in this favorable market climate, 
there are several serious problems common 
to most Florida fisheries which must be 
solved before the Florida producers can im- 
prove—or even maintain—their position as 
suppliers in the national market. To meet 
this situation, attention must be given, 
among other things, to the cost of produc- 
tion. 

HIGH COST OF PRODUCTION 

One of the most serious threats to the 
Florida producers’ position is the growing 
competition from low-priced finish from 
other parts of the United States, as well as 
from foreign countries. One obstacle basic 
to meeting this competition is the Florida 
producers’ high cost of production; for, de- 
spite the low average wages received by 
Florida fishermen, the relative cost of labor 
per pound of fish landed is high. 

The high cost of labor per pound of fish 
landed is probably due to the manner in 
which the fisheries have developed. 

The nearness of the fishing grounds to 
port and the type of boats and gear effective 
in landing such important species as mullet 
and Spanish mackerel have made entrance 
into Florida fishing industry relatively easy, 
as well as attractive to many with limited 
investment capital. As some of those who 
entered the business prospered, they were 
able to enlarge their operations by adding 
small boats to their existing fleets. Since 
the method of fishing was such that the large 
producer had little opportunity to reduce 
his operating costs as the size of the opera- 
tions increased, it appears that the greatest 
advantages emerging from large-scale pro- 
duction were in marketing rather than in 
production. These advantages consisted 
mainly of better market contacts and a 
broader knowledge of the southeastern mar- 
ket for fresh unprocessed fish. In recent 
years, however, as the large firms have found 
their market position challenged by fishery 
products from sources other than Florida, 
the type of operation which has proved ad- 
vantageous over a long period is now pre- 
senting problems that permeate all phases 
of the industry. 
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Although the precise average profit or loss 
from Florida boat operations cannot be as- 
certained because of incomplete cost data, 
results from a survey of Florida fisheries by 
the Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search provide cost data on a limited num- 
ber of producer-owned boats. Although 
these data purport to show no more than 
the reported cost experience of the number 
of boats designated, they do give an indica- 
tion of the relative importance of the main 
elements of cost and the magnitude of the 
cost per pound of fish landed. Cost data 
were obtained on oniy three types of boat 
operations, but these three types accounted 
for approximately 80 percent of the value 
of marine fishery products landed in Florida 
in 1951: (1) mullet and Spanish-mackerel 
fisheries (gill nets); (2) red-snapper and 
grouper fisheries (lines); and (3) shrimp 
fisheries (otter trawls). 

Mullet and Spanish mackerel boat opera- 
tions: Figures on the average cost in 1952 
of 21 mullet and Spanish-mackerel boat op- 
erations show that although the average 
fisherman’s wage was only $1,413 for the 
year, the average labor cost per pound of 
fish landed was high. With the exception 
of expenditures for gas or fuel, the average 
operating costs per pound of fish landed were 
approximately the same for both mullet and 
Spanish mackerel boats. For these 21 boats 
the reported major costs plus the estimated 
depreciation actually exceeded the value of 
their gross receipts. With a labor cost of 
5.9 cents per pound, in addition to the other 
out-of-pocket costs amounting to 4.6 cents, 
there was little margin left; when the depre- 
ciation was taken out, the producer actually 
had incurred a loss. These figures are for 
the year 1952; it should not be inferred that 
these producers operate at a loss in every 
year. 

Given this cost situation at the production 
level, the existing transportation rates, and 
the customary markups at the various levels 
of distribution, it is estimated that fresh 
Florida mullet and Spanish mackerel moving 
through the New York wholesale market (an 
important market for Florida producers) 
will require an average retail price of from 
29 to 36 cents per pound. This is the price 
for fish in the round—not drawn or dressed. 
If mullet and Spanish mackerel are drawn 
or dressed the required price will be from 
39 to 48 cents. If the two varieties are 
filleted by the retailer, the required price per 
pound would be from $1 to $1.20. If mullet 
and Spanish mackerel are filleted, packaged, 
and frozen before distribution, it is estimated 
on the basis of an average price of 10.8 cents 
per pound paid to the fishermen, that the 
required minimum retail price would be 
94 cents. As used here the term required 
price indicates the estimated price which 
results when the customary margins and 
transportation costs are added to the average 
price paid to the fisherman plus any process- 
ing costs that may have been incurred before 
distribution. The actual market price on 
some occasions is higher or lower than this 
average estimated price depending on the 
particular conditions of the market. How- 
ever, use of the estimated required price 
makes it possible to appraise the approxi- 
mate price results of production costs. 

Snapper and grouper boat operations: Boat 
operation cost figures for snapper and 
grouper fishing are based on the operations 
of 9 Florida boats ranging in size from 29 to 
40 feet—with the majority from 34 to 38 
feet. With the exception of one which re- 
ported only grouper landings, all boats 
landed both grouper and snapper. The aver- 
age wage of the fishermen on these boats 
was $2,150 for the year while the per-pound 
cost of labor was 9.2 cents. The very manner 
in which certain costs, such as labor, gro- 
ceries, bait, and fuel, are incurred causes 
them to be high or low per pound of landings 
depending on the average value of landings 
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per trip. Maintenance and depreciation per 
pound, on the other hand, will be high or 
low depending on the total number of 
pounds landed during the accounting period. 
Thus, those snapper and grouper boats oper- 
ating only a few months out of the year had 
a higher depreciation and maintenance cost 
per pound of fish landed than did the boats 
operating a greater number of months, 
whereas their respective costs for labor, gro- 
ceries, bait, and fuel, per pound of fish, did 
not show the effects of the short operating 
season. Labor and groceries, which are by 
far the greatest expense items, equalled 68 
percent of the value of fish landings. 

On the basis of the average price of 16.6 
cents per pound to the fishermen, the esti- 
mated required retail price of grouper in the 
round moving through the New York whole- 
sale market would be approximately 35 cents 
per pound. If drawn, the estimated required 
price would be around 47 cents; if in steaks, 
around 70 cents; and if filleted, around $1 
per pound. These figures are based on the 
customary margins and average weight losses 
experienced in the various types of proc- 
essing indicated above. 

Shrimp vessel operations: Since vessel op- 
erations and fishhouse operations are often 
integrated in the Florida shrimp fishery, it 
Was necessary to apportion the aggregate re- 
turns between the two operations to derive 
the gross margin on shrimp vessel opera- 
tions. On the basis of the method of appor- 
tionment applied, the average gross receipts 
to 22 shrimp vessels was $26,900—an average 
of 48 cents per pound of headless shrimp. 

The per-pound costs are high in compari- 
son to the two other types of fishing opera- 
tions examined, and the percentage distri- 
bution of expenses differs in that the non- 
labor costs account for a much greater pro- 
portion of the total expenses. Even so the 
labor costs were 18.2 cents per pound of 
shrimp landed. Based on the average costs 
and margins found for shrimp vessel opera- 
tions and the corresponding margins for fish- 
house operations, it is estimated that head- 
less shrimp moving through the New York 
wholesale market would require a retail price 
of at least 97 cents per pound. 

At times the shrimp fishery has been one 
of Florida’s most profitable fisheries. The 
high returns to producers, both in the aggre- 
gate and on a per pound basis, and—in com- 
parison to other fisheries—the high return to 
labor, suggest that downward movements in 
prices may be absorbed with less difficulty by 
this fishery than by other fisheries in Florida. 

On the basis of the cost figures shown for 
the three types of fisheries and the estimated 
price effects of these costs, it seems evident 
that if Florida is to compete effectively in 
the national market the cost of production 
per pound of fishery products in the two 
finfish fisheries must be reduced. Whether 
the high per pound cost of production—a 
major problem in the mullet and Spanish 
mackerel fisheries—stems mainly from cur- 
tailment of production attributable to mar- 
ket forces, or whether it is due to method of 
fishing or type of gear used, is a question that 
needs to be answered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Florida’s commercial fisheries are an im- 
portant component of the fisheries of the 
United States and Alaska, and the State’s 
fisheries have, because of the rapid increase 
in the value of its shrimp fishery, attained 
an even greater relative importance in recent 
years. The market served by the Florida 
fisheries is extensive in scope and has possi- 
bilities of further growth if producers can 
meet the increasing competition in the na- 
tional market. The high cost of production 
in the finfish fisheries poses a real problem— 
one that requires a reexamination of both 
production and distribution practices. 

Apparently, then, there is no easy solution 
to the production problems of the Florida 
producers of edible finfish. While it is not 
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outside the realm of possibility that techno- 
logical innovations may bring about pro- 
found changes throughout all industries— 
including the production and marketing of 
seafoods—in looking ahead to the next dec- 
ade, it seems more likely that any pro- 
nounced changes in fishing operations and 
marketing practices will involve only a 
greater emphasis on processes and methods 
already known or in use. 





Summer Camps Run by Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER © 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REc- 
ORD an article on summer camps run by 
Communists, which appeared in the 
Manchester Union Leader for April 6, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

In Conway Last SUMMER—REVEAL FELLOW- 
SHIP SPEAKERS CLOSELY LINKED To Com- 
MUNISTS 

(By Reg Abbott) 

Concorp.—It can now be revealed that at 
least two of last summer’s speakers at World 
Fellowship, Conway, have extensive records 
of fraternization with Communists. 

They are William Hinton, of Putney, Vt., 
and Mary Jane Keeney, of the U. N. staff. 
Their Red-associated backgrounds are mat- 
ters of public record. 

The fact that they were here in New 
Hampshire sharply illustrates one angle of 
the State’s antisubversive investigation. 
Namely, that the probe keeps tabs on many 
known Reds and—as an incidental result— 
helps keep Communist activity here at a 
minimum. 

It is this aspect of the antisubversive probe 
carried on by Attorney General Louis C. Wy- 
man and his staff which would be first to 
suffer if the recent United States Supreme 
Court decision against the Pennsylvania 
statute were to halt State investigations. 

This is one thing Wyman is seeking to 
protect in urging congressional action to 
restore State authority in Red hunting. 

World Fellowship and its director, Dr. 
Willard Uphaus, have been a special subject 
in Wyman’s probe from the start. A major 
issue between them has been the attorney 
general’s attempts to obtain, through court 
action, the complete list of speakers and 
guests at the fellowship center in 1954 and 
1955. 

OUT ON BAIL 


Uphaus, as a matter of fact, is now on 
$1,500 bail pending decision on an appeal 
to the State Supreme Court, after he had 
been found guilty of contempt, in January, 
in refusing to furnish the lists. 

Wyman warned, in his 1955 legislature 
report that “substantial activity at World 
Fellowship the last two summers should 
not be overlooked. Individuals with records 
of both Communist Party membership and 
lengthy records of pro-Communist affilia- 
tion have come to World Fellowship from 
all over the United States to engage in dis- 
cussions.” 

REVEALED IN PAMPHLET 


The fact that Hinton and Mrs. Keeney 
were at Conway was revealed by Uphaus him- 
self, in a@ pamphlet just at hand called 
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World Fellowship. Edited by Uphaus, the 
publication says of Hinton that “he * * * 
has recently lived and worked with Chinese 
farmers * * * told how they were organiz- 
ing and their cultural and productive ac- 
tivities in the new order.” P 

Mrs. Keeney was listed as an “authority 
on Germany.” She was at Conway in July, 
is listed as an economist and foreign affairs 
analyst. 

One other speaker of interest to New 
Hampshire is mentioned in the Uphaus pub- 
lication. This was: “Prof. Gwynne Dag- 
gett, professor of English at the Univers- 
ity of New Hampshire, described the sit- 
uation with respect to civil liberty in that 
State and illustrated by an account of New 
Hampshire Attorney General Wyman’s at- 
tempted interference with his free exercise 
of teaching.” 

Professor Daggett, it will be recalled, was 
in charge of a UNH class before which Paul 
Sweezy of Wilton delivered a lecture March 
22, 1954. The Supreme Court ruled early 
this month against Sweezy’s appeal from 
a contempt finding in superior court in this 
case. Sweezy has now challenged the le- 
gality of the New Hampshire antisubver- 
sive law. 

HINTON RECORD 

Hinton appeared before the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee chaired by 
Senator WrLL1AM E. JENNER early in March, 
this year. It was not his first such appear- 
ance. This time, the committee wanted to 
know more about his experiences in China 
after the Reds took over that nation. And 
they also wanted to know more about a 
trunkful of documents allegedly belonging 
to him, seized when he slipped back into 
the United States via Moscow—in 1953. 

From the record of the JENNER commit- 
tee meeting in Washington, September 27, 
1954, it appears that JenNeR told the com- 
mittee that Hinton, an ex-newspaperman, 
had been farm manager at the Putney 
school, run by his mother. Owen Lattimore 
was once closely associated with the school, 
the committee was told. 

JENNER said Hinton was sent to China 
near the end of World War II by the United 
States Office of War Information. He re- 
turned home in the spring of 1946 and be- 
came organizer for the National Farmers’ 
Union. He returned to China for the U. N. 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in 
1947. 

ON RED PAYROLL 


Senator JenNerR, in the Recorp, then went 
on: “When the Moscow-armed Chinese Com- 
munists took over the Chinese mainland in 
the fall of 1949, this man Hinton remained as 
an employee of the Communist government.” 
JENNER added: “Since his arrival in this 
country, he has been propagandizing on be- 
half of the brainwashing, soul-killing Red 
Chinese, whose soldiers were torturing and 
slaying Hinton’s fellow Americans at the very 
moment he was on Red China’s payroll.” 

Mrs. Keeney was listed by Uphaus as have 
ing discussed: “The attack on civil liberties 
of people in the United Nations.” 

Records here show that she was convicted 
on a contempt of Congress charge in the 
United States district court, after she had 
refused to answer questions about who had 
aided her in getting a U. N. job. That de- 
cision was reversed on a technicality in 
1954. 

MRS. KEENEY ‘EXPERT’ 


Here {s a summary of her background, con- 
tained in the court record: “The jury has 
been told that appellant had been very 
closely associated with important members 
of the Communist underground and over- 
ground, that she and her husband became 
close acquaintances and fraternized with one 
Silvermaster and one Ullman who were well 
known as alleged espionage agents working 
for the Russian Government in obtaining 
secrets from our Government, that she has 
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been active in the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, whose ramifications were to under- 
mine the security of the United States and 
to accomplish certain activities of the insti- 
tue in foreign affairs that would ‘line us and 
them up with the Soviet Union’.” 

Both Nathan Gregory Silvermaster and 
Capt. William Ludwig Ullman have been 
identified by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
as spies. Both once worked directly under 
the late Harry Dexter White in the Treasury 
Department. 





Brazil in the Future of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Brazil in the Puture of 
America,” delivered by Mr. J. Peter 
Grace, president of W. R. Grace & Co., 
delivered before the Executives Club of 
Chicago on April 20. 

Mr. Grace is a dynamic leader of our 
new generation of top business execu- 
tives, but he speaks against a back- 
ground of more than a century of ex- 
perience which his firm has had in Latin 
America. In addition to his business 
duties, Mr. Grace has devoted consider- 
able time and energy to various Govern- 
ment advisory groups seeking to encour- 
age and develop the further growth of 
United States private investment in 
Latin America. 

The address given before the Execu- 
tives Club of Chicago is one of several 
made by Mr. Grace in recent months call- 
ing attention to the great contribution 
which American businessmen and in- 
vestors can make in developing the econ- 
omies of the Latin Amercian Republics. 
I highly recommend its reading to Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BRazIL IN THE FuTURE OF AMERICA 
(By J. Peter Grace) 

Mr. Chairman, to be invited to lunch at all 
by the Executives’ Club of Chicago is a dis- 
tinct privilege. But to be invited to be your 
speaker is an honor which should belong to 
a@ much more learned man that I. I grate- 
fully acknowledge your generosity in select- 
ing me—only, however, in my capacity as 
the representative of the 45,000 men and 
women in 21 countries who really constitute 
W. R. Grace & Co. On their behalf and on 
my own, I thank you for this privilege. 

Although W. R. Grace & Co. has more re- 
cently become known primarily as a United 
States chemical company, it has its roots 
deep in Latin America, and the lessons we 
have learned during more than a century 
in that rapidly developing part of the world 
will always remain a basic part of our busi- 
ness philosophy. 

On various occasions in the past I have 
referred to the importance of Peru, where 
our company was founded more than a cen- 
tury ago, and of the vital role of Chile, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Mexico, and other Latin 
American countries in the history which is 
being written in our time. 
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Today I should like to discuss with you 
the significance of a Latin American country 
which is perhaps more vital to the future of 
our Western World than any other. I refer 
to Brazil. 

This vast and dynamic nation is now with- 
in striking distance of its manifest destiny 
of economic and political greatness, and I 
should like to discuss it from the point of 
view of a businessman. But before going 
any further, I should emphasize that 20 years 
of training in the Grace organization have 
taught me that no North American should 
think of a Latin American country purely 
as @ business proposition. Latin America has 
a vital part in our present and a much more 
important role in our future. The point is 
that we can engage in business there, earn- 
ing a profit for our stockholders, and at the 
same time contribute to the future security 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Although our main Latin American inter- 
ests have been concentrated in the west 
coast countries of South America, still the 
Grace organization has been active in Brazil 
for more than a half century in trade and 
commerce, From our long experience in 
Latin America we are convinced that, for 
massive growth potential, the opportunities 
in Brazil are unmatched in the world. I 
hasten to state that our own knowledge of 
the industrial field in Brazil is by no means 
as profound as that of many American con- 
cerns whose headquarters are right here in 
Chicago. In fact, Chicago is a really great 
center of knowledge in this country regard- 
ing Brazilian and other foreign business. 

When this country needed an Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Economic 
Affairs, it turned to the First National Bank 
of Chicago to select Herbert Prochnow. A 
Chicago firm, International Packers, in part- 
nership with the Kleberg family of the King 
Ranch, is revolutionizing the cattle-raising 
industry in central Brazil by introducing the 
Santa Gertrudis breed. This has enabled an 
English beef type of cattle for the first time 
to resist the local ravages of hoof and mouth 
disease and climate. In addition to highly 
efficient management of its 40,000 head of 
cattle and 155,000 acres of land, this company 
has also won the praise of Brazilians for its 
modern techniques of land clearing and 
development. The first survey for this proj- 
ect was made by a Chicagoan, A. Thomas 
Taylor, together with Robert J. Kieberg of 
the King Ranch. In two small Beechcraft 
planes, they covered the entire Matto Grosso 
territory, the Grand Parana, and explored the 
Brazilian interior to the Paraguayan and 
Bolivian borders. There is no question that 
Tom Taylor and Bob Kleberg know more to- 
day about the great potential of the interior 
of Brazil than any other Americans. 

To those who would regard Chicago as 
something less than internationally minded, 
I would like to mention International Har- 
vester, Sears Roebuck, Fairbanks Morse, 
Armour, Swift, Wilson, Abbott Laboratories, 
Quaker Oats, Pullman Standard—just to 
name a few of the many great Chicago com- 
panies doing business in Brazil. Despite the 
already great economic stake we have in Bra- 
zil, I am sure that all of you will agree with 
me that we have not even begun to begin 
the job of developing the United States- 
Brazilian economic relationship to the full- 
est. This I think is one of the most impor- 
tant elements in our economic foreign policy 
for the second half of the 20th century. 

Today we have already made a good start 
in this direction. Total United States direct 
private investment in Brazil at the end of 
1954 amounted to $1.1 billion. Excluding the 
$1 billion of United States capital invested 
in the petroleum industry in Venezuela, 
Brazil has more United States direct private 
investment than any other Latin American 
country. Equally impressive is the fact that, 
during the 8 years from 1946 to 1954, total 
United States direct private investment in 
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Brazil increased 225 percent and manufac. 
turing investments, where our best oppor- 
tunities lie, at an even greater rate—325 
percent. 

Soviet Premier Bulganin’s recent economic 
manifesto to Latin America indicates that 
there is danger of a vacuum in economic 
leadership in the Western Hemisphere. The 
United States must assert that leadersip, and 
to do so it must work particularly closely 
with Brazil. 

The challenge as it pertains to Brazil is not 
one of political cultivation, for our countries 
have been friends for generations, even be- 
fore Brazil declared herself a republic and 
adopted a constitution modeled after our 
own. Rather, the challenge is an economic 
one. 

You will all recall that Brazil’s dynamic 
new President Kubitschek made a special 
trip to the United States just before his in- 
auguration last January. He invited Ameri- 
can businessmen to bring their talents and 
their experience to his country. The ques- 
tion now, therefore, is whether American 
private capital is going to increase sub- 
stantially its investment in Brazil, working 
with Brazilians in developing their tre- 
mendous natural resources and their huge 
industrial potential. 

To start off with, I would like to give you 
a few highlights on Brazil. First of all, 
Brazil is big—both in area and in population. 

In area Brazil accounts for half of South 
America. To make an even more pointed 
comparison—and I hope that some of my 
Texas friends may hear this one—Brazil is 
bigger than Texas. As a matter of fact, it 
is bigger than Texas plus all the rest of the 
United States, including Texas—and that is 
big in anybody’s book. 

Brazil’s population presently stands at 58 
million people, which is just under one-half 
of South America’s total of about 122 million. 
This country’s vitality can be further appre- 
ciated by the fact that its population is in- 
creasing at the amazing rate of 2.4 percent 
a@ year—or at a 30 percent faster rate than 
in the United States. 

To put it another way, Brazil’s present 
population is greater than the United King- 
dom, and four times that of Canada. By the 
end of 1980, its population is estimated to 
equal over 105 million, or 60 percent of the 
present population of the United States. 

Equally impressive as the vitality of the 
Brazilian people, is their quality and char- 
acter, one of the nation’s greatest assets. 
They are by nature a kindly, pleasant, co- 
operative people. They hav2 unusual 
patience and sense of humor blended with 
quick intelligence and great common sense. 
They are working with missionary zeal to de- 
velop their country to take advantage of the 
opportunities now opening up for them and 
their children to get ahead. The street 
cleaner sees his son go into factory work earn- 
ing good wages. The mechanic’s assistant 
today opens a one-man repair shop tomor- 
row. The small-business man firmly expects 
to make a million before he quits. 


We know, this exciting story very well be- 
cause this is the way the United States grew 
in economic strength. A strong middle class 
with increasing purchasing power is rapidly 
developing in Brazil. This opens up prom- 
ising new economic vistas in an area which is 
big, in a market that is growing and in a 
country that wants American capital. 

In the lifetime of many of us here, Brazil 
has turned itself from an agricultural coun- 
try which imported just about everything, 
including ice, to the most highly industrial- 
ized nation in Latin America. In the 10- 
year period from 1940 to 1950 alone, Brazil 
almost doubled the number of her industrial 
establishments from 49,000 to 89,000 and they 
are estimated at 115,000 today. 

Today Brazil is manufacturing an increase 
ingly substantial part of its own needs in- 
cluding railway equipment, radios, refrigera- 
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tors, machine tools, precision instruments, 
diesel motors and many other products. 

In 1938, Brazil’s crude steel production 
amounted to only 101,000 tons. By 1954, its 
production had risen to 1,292,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 1,200 percent. During this same 
period, crude steel production in the United 
States rose from 32 million tons to 88 million 
tons, or by 175 percent. 

Brazil produced 109,000 tons of paper other 
than newsprint in 1938 and, by 1954, 298,000 
tons, an increase of 175 percent. In the 
United States, the production of paper ex- 
cluding newsprint increased from 5.4 million 
tons to 11.8 million tons, 120 percent. 

In the 1920’s Brazil had only 1 cement 
plant. Today it has 31 and the industry is 
planning to spend #50 million in expansion 
to meet demand. Since 1938, Brazil’s ce- 
ment production has risen from 681,000 tons 
to 2.7 million tons, or by 290 percent, about 
twice as fast as the 150 percent increase in 
the United States during this period. 

In 1946 electric refrigerators were mostly 
imported and were only for the wealthy. 
Today Brazil produces 100,000 units a year 
and production is scheduled to be doubled 
within the next 2 years. Before the war all 
window glass installed in Brazil was im- 
ported. Today four large modern plants are 
supplying the ever-growing market. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest symbol of Bra- 
zil’s economic growth is the dynamic area of 
Sao Paulo. Fifteen years ago the Sao Paulo 
area was important principally as a coffee, 
cotton and textile center. Brazil accounts 
for 51 percent of the total cotton spindles 
in all of Latin America, 45 percent of which 
are located in Sao Paulo. Exports of cotton 
and coffee from this area account for 46 
percent of all of Brazil’s exports. Further- 
more, the Sao Paulo district today represents 
the largest concentration of industrial 
strength and potential in Latin America and 
accounts for the following: 

Forty percent of Brazil’s total industrial 
establishments. 

Forty-five percent of the installed electric 
capacity. 

Thirty-five percent of the railway mileage. 

Sixty-five percent of the petroleum refin- 
ing capacity. 

Twenty-five percent of the steel and lami- 
nated products output. 

At the end of 1954 it is estimated that 
about $600 million of United States direct 
private investment—60 percent of the total 
for Brazil—was concentrated in the Sao 
Paulo area. This amount is greater than for 
any of the other Latin American republics 
with the exception of Venezuela, Cuba and 
Chile. 

A visitor to Sao Paulo today can practically 
see this growth taking place with his own 
eyes. Back in 1949, he would have seen only 
three skyscrapers being constructed. Last 
year he would have seen 47 new skyscrapers 
being added to Sao Paulo’s rising skyline. 
In the urban area of Sao Paulo, new build- 
ings are being started on the average of one 
every 18 minutes. As a further indicator of 
the tempo of activity, there are approxi- 
mately 40 round trip flights daily, excluding 
international flights, between Sao Paulo and 
Rio. Excluding in-transit passengers, air 
traffic through Sao Paulo has increased from 
a total of 264,000 passengers in and out dur- 
ing the year 1946 to 997,000 passengers in 
1955, an increase of some 277 percent. 

Belo Horizonte is another example of a 
Brazilian boom town. Fifty-eight years 
ago it was staked out for a population of 
200,000 as a capital for the mineral-fich 
state of Minas Gerais and laid out like 
Washington and Paris. Today it has over 
twice that many people—440,000. An in- 
dustrial area outside the city limits has been 
filled and a new one is being planned. A 
German firm has set up a 96,000-ton rolling 
mill. RCA is building an assembly plant for 
tubes and electronic parts. Some 12 other 
piants are either being built or already in 
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operation. Population is increasing at the 
yearly rate of 5.4 percent, or over twice the 
rate of the entire country. Fifty-five 
flights a day are handled by the city airport. 
Belo Horizonte, in short, has all the sounds 
and sights of a first-class industrial boom 
town. 

In specific industries the names that lead 
the industrial fields throughout the world 
are far from strangers in Brazil. 

In chemicals you will find Du Pont, Solvay 
of Belgium, Koppers, Union Carbide, Im- 
perial Chemical. 

In pharmaceuticals, 
Parke Davis, Pfizer, 
Geigy. 

In tire production, Firestone, Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Dunlop, Pirelli of Italy. 

In automotive assembly, Ford, GM, 
Chrysler, International Harvester, Mercedes- 
Benz, Fiat and Volkswagen. Supporting 
this mushrooming automotive industry are 
more than 800 independent plants, supply- 
ing parts and materials to the assembly 
lines. 

This impressive array tells a dramatic 
story of Brazil’s industrial boom. It is the 
story of an economy expanding at a re- 
markably rapid rate. 

During the period 1946-1954, Brazil’s gross 
national product increased at an average 
annual rate of 7.5 percent, the highest of any 
country in Latin America. This compares 
with an average annual rate during the 
same period of 3.2 percent for the United 
States and 4.4 percent for all of Latin Amer- 
ica—Brazil included. 

In terms of volume, the gross national 
product of Brazil in 1954 amounted to $13.9 
billion. This was 30 percent of the total 
gross product of all Latin America. 

One of the most attractive features of 
the Brazilian economy is the tremendous 
growth potential of its consumer market. 
Today only 20 million, or approximately 
one-third of its 58 million people make up 
the consumer population, thus leaving two- 
thirds yet to be brought in. 

I am sure that many of you are wonder- 
ing how United States companies have fared 
in Brazil in the past. The answer is that 
despite political unrest, exchange difficulties 
and inflation, American business has done 
exceedingly well in Brazil. Just as a few ex- 
amples, I cite the following: 

American Home Products’ investment in 
Brazil has increased 270 percent since 1950 
and its sales volume, 375 percent. 

Sears, Roebuck opened its first store in Rio 
in 1948. To this it has added 2 in Sao 
Paulo and 1 in Santos. Practically every- 
thing Sears sells is manufactured in Brazil 
by Brazilians according to its own specifica- 
tions. 

The Lone Star Cement Co. established a 
Brazilian subsidiary in 1933 with a capacity 
of 800,000 barrels a year. Today its capacity 
has been expanded to 3.6 million barrels. 

Ford has found in Brazil a major export 
market. Through its Brazilian subsidiary, 
Ford has sold some 130,000 vehicles there in 
the period since the end of World War II. 
By 1948 Ford became so convinced of the 
great potential of the Brazilian market that 
it decided to replace its old assembly facilities 
with a new $14 million plant, which was 
completed in 1953, with a capacity of 125 
cars and trucks a day. 

Ford’s local purchasing program, started in 
1949 and aimed at helping Brazil conserve 
foreign exchange and develop local industry, 
is an excellent example of how foreign capital 
can assist in strengthening a nation’s econ- 
omy. Today Ford purchases about 3,000 dif- 
ferent items locally and the percentage of 
local material used in a Ford truck has risen 
to approximately 32 percent by weight. 

We definitely think the Brazilian invest- 
ment climate is good. Brazil is eagerly seek- 
ing and needs foreign investors, but she 
wants and obviously requires the kind that 
will stay on for the long pull and help in her 
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industrial and economic development. I 
think it is a serious mistake for any of us 
to insist that Brazil conform to Our every 
possible request before we consider investing. 
Real partners who come to stay will prosper 
in Brazil. 

Brazil is understandably sénsitive and has 
little regard, as we do, for the Monday morn- 
ing quarterback. To our advantage her 
people, plainly and simply, like Americans 
and they say so. Our own Washington and 
Lincoln are great political heroes there. 
Brazil has stood by us in war. She is send- 
ing us her students and engineers and doc- 
tors for study. Last year alone, 507 of her 
students and 88 of her doctors were being ed- 
ucated in the United States. Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, on his memorable Latin Ameri- 
can trip, noted Brazil’s interest in American 
tradition and history. President Kubitschek 
is in the best American tradition of the self- 
made man. He worked his way through 
medical school and fought his way to na- 
tional leadership, rising from such poverty 
that he wore his first pair of shoes at the 
age of 11. President Kubitschek’s adminis- 
tration already refiects this same drive and 
energy. 

I do not venture to predict that the 
dilemma of coffee prices which has plagued 
Brazil's export trade and her exchange posi- 
tion will soon be solved. I would urge, 
however, that as friends of Brazil we take a 
more sympathetic attitude toward her need 
for a fair return on coffee, her largest export. 
After all, she is not asking for a handout and 
every dollar she gets for coffee comes back 
to us in the purchase of United States goods, 

I will, however, venture one prediction, 
and that is that Brazil in the very near 
future will take affirmative steps to solve her 
petroleum problem in her own way. Today 
Brazil is spending almost one-third of her 
dollar earnings on oil imports and there ap- 
pears to be no doubt that President Kubi- 
tschek is determined to bring about a speedy 
solution to this vital problem. 

Gentlemen, Brazil offers an opportunity for 
United States private capital unique in our 
times. This great nation has a definite and 
important place in the future of America. 
With much of Brazil’s economic potential 
yet to be developed, our dependence upon 
Brazil in the years to come will constantly 
increase. American technology may sub- 
stantially change this situation but for the 
long run we must assume, I feel, that Brazil 
will be one of our most indispensable eco- 
nomic allies. We should sow our confidence 
in this country now, for what we do today 
in Brazil will determine in the years ahead 
what Brazil will do for us. 

In the future Brazil will take her rightful 
place among the leading industrial nations 
of the world. For those of us who go into 
Brazil now and work with the Brazilians in 
developing their country at this very time 
when they are growing and seeking our help, 
the returns over the years should be emi- 
nently rewarding. Therefore, it is to our own 
interest as well as to hers that we accept the 
invitation now being offered us to share in 
Brazil's destiny. 





The Pius XII Memorial Library 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to be a member of UNICO, 
2 national organization of Americans of 
Italian heritage whose aims are signi-. 
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fied by its. motto, “Service Above Self.” 
This organization is designed to encour- 
age and foster Americanism and at the 
same time to preserve the love for the 
ancestral land and culture of the mem- 
bership. UNICO members are asked to 
make great sacrifices, not for any per- 
sonal gain, but for the happiness found 
in service to others. UNICO, which de- 
rives its name from the first letters of 
the words unity, neighborliness, integ- 
rity, charity, and opportunity—has car- 
ried out an impresive program of philan- 
thropy since its founding in 1922, both 
on a local and national scale. Thus, the 
members of UNICO show their gratitude 
to America which has enabled them to 
give expression to the best within them. 


Of the countless civic and humani- 
tarian activities of the UNICO chapters 
throughout the country and of UNICO 
national, perhaps the most unusual is 
the currrent effort to raise donations for 
the erection of the Pius XII Memorial 
Library on the campus of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Under the able leadership of 
National President Alphonse A. Miele, of 
Bloomfield, N. J., and Dr. Nicholas S. 
Vitale, a national vice president, this 
unique project is making admirable 
progress. President Miele delivered a 
most interesting address on the subject 
at a sectional meeting of UNICO for the 
State of Pennsylvania groups at Wilkes- 
Barre on March 24, 1956. I know that 
the membership will enjoy reading Pres- 
ident Miele’s speech which follows: 

INFORMATIVE TALK BY PRESIDENT MIELE 


Dear fellow Unicans, when our beloved 
founder, Dr. Anthony Vastola, and his 14 
fellow citizens and Waterbury, Conn., 
founded Unico in 1922, they envisioned the 
growth of chapters both in number and in 
prestige. Today that realistic dream is being 
fulfilled. Unico currently is enjoying an era 
of high civic reputation in 18 States across 
the Nation, because its name has become 
synonymous with civic and national projects 
ranging from aid to local charities to found- 
ing memorial units in the International Col- 
lege of Surgeons and in the Pius XII memo- 
rial library to be erected on the campus of 
St. Louis University. It is about the latter 
subject that I would like to talk to you 
tonight. 

Among the treasures preserved in the 
Eternal City of Rome is a vast collection of 
precious manuscripts which have been kept 
for centuries in the Vatican library. Realiz- 
ing the danger of earthquake, fire, or (God 
forbid) even atomic attack, several of the 
literary and scientific treasures of the world 
would be lost, for there has been no dupli- 
cation of these documents. A singular event 
took place on November 1, 1950, when, at 
St. Louis University in St. Louis, Mo., a his- 
tory scholar and the college librarian won the 
permission of the university president, the 
Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S. J., to petition 
for the privilege to microfilm the manuscript 
collection of the Vatican. Six weeks later 
Father Anselmo Albareda, chief librarian of 
the Vatican, granted the unique request. 
For 25 years other institutions had sought 
this permission. St. Louis, however, the 
industrial center of our country and equally 
strategic location as far as safety is con- 
cerned, seemed a likely repository for the 
Vatican papers. Following this permission 
came the almost insurmountable task of 
choosing material to be microfilmed. It 
meant two trips to Rome, the a¢quisition of 
highly technical equipment, a series of con- 
ferences with learned librarians, both at 
home and abroad, and the finding of a donor 
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who would pick up the check for the micro- 
filming process currently costing around 
$300,000. Since this was during the Korean 
War, microfilm equipment was hard to come 
by, but with technical counseling from such 
able consultants as Edward Freel of Reming- 
ton Rand and Mr. M. B. Brand of the Graphic 
Microfilm Co., the university authorities 
were led to sources whereby the project could 
get under way. The United States Air Force 
also released an additional film developer. 
This particular machine, costing $15,000, in 
one thermostatically controlled process de- 
velops, washes, dries, and winds the film as 
fast as the cameras can use it. To the assist- 
ance of the two priests in charge came the 
Knights of Columbus Foundation for the 
Preservation of Historic Documents, which 
agreed to pick up the check for the cost of the 
microfilming. Dr. Carl Rossi, chief techni- 
cian of the Vatican microfilm laboratory, or- 
ganized a team of camera technicians and 
since 1953 the process has been a reality. 

Among the documents being reproduced 
are manuscripts in Greek, Hebrew, San- 
skrit, and Oriental tongues. The majority 
of the volumes, however, are in Latin, Ital- 
ian, French, German, or Spanish. The 
manuscripts cover a broad subject matter 
with no particular emphasis on eccleciasti- 
cal matters. Scholars from all over the 
Western World, regardless of creed or na- 
tion, will be welcome at Saint Louis Uni- 
versity to engage in investigate research. 
Their effort will give a new quality to 
American culture and a rich refreshment to 
American scholarship. Requests have al- 
ready come from hundreds of institutions 
for information of the microfilm that has 
already been received. Currently the pre- 
cious film is being stored in the Vatican 
Room of the general university library. So 
great was the attention given the project 
that the university authorities, foreseeing 
the need for a greater service to scholars 
and an increased need of facilities for the 
university student body of some 12,000 stu- 
dents, proposed a new, spacious, and service- 
able library which would become a new home 
for the Vatican documents and be supple- 
mented by the 800,000 volumes now in use 
in the university’s central library. At this 
point in the project the university presi- 
dent, Father Reinert, requested permission 
of the Pope to name this great center of 
research in honor of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII. This extraordinary permission was 
granted in the form of a letter to Father 
Reinert, signed by the hand of she Pope 
on January 2, 1953. . Since then all roads 
of interest led not only to Rome but to Saint 
Louis, U. S. A., which is destined to become 
a mecca for American scholars. 

UNICO is privileged to lend its united in- 
terest and philanthropic prestige in the 
promotion of this program. Dr. Nicholas S. 
Vitale, a well known Saint Louis physician 
and a graduate of the university, as well as 
a national vice president of UNICO Na- 
tional, is spearheading UNICO’s effort to be 
identified in a fitting memorial with a pro- 
gram which is so near and dear to the inter- 
ests of the Supreme Pontiff. 

As Farther Reinert recently said, “As his- 
tory cannot be denied, we also know that the 
nature of men does not change. As it was 
the voluntary action of the Italian people 
throughout the centuries to recognize and 
preserve the great works of scholarship and 
the fine arts, so we know today that Ameri- 
can citizens of Italian heritage will be 
equally alert to support and perpetuate the 
same treasures of the ages.” 

These few facts, I feel, will give you a 
preview of our most important undertaking 
for the years of 1956 through 1958. As presi- 
dent of UNICO, I have found the interest 
high among our membership and having 
myself been close to this project (in fact 
having accepted the honorary chairmanship) 
I know that you will share with me the ex- 
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treme pride that comes to every Unican 
when he feels that he and his organization 
have contributed both spiritually and ma- 
terially to the transporting of these ancient 
literary and scientific treasures from the 
banks of the Tiber to the shores of the 
Mississippi. Possibly you and I, certainly 
our sons and daughters, will profit by the 
advent of this rich plasma to American 
education. 





Freedom Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the contin- 
ued imprisonment of 13 American citi- 
zens by the Chinese Communists is rap- 
idly. becoming a national disgrace, 
mostly because of the apparent lack of 
concern on the part of the American 
people over the plight of these people. 

Recently the Very Reverend Harold 
W. Rigney, S. V. D., who was a prisoner 
in Red China for 4 years and 2 months, 
came to Washington and together with 
several Members of Congress, I had an 
opportunity to talk with him and to 
hear his dreadful story at first hand. 

While Father Rigney was confined, his 
friends in the United States worked tire- 
lessly for his release through written 
petitions and prayer. 

Since his return to the United States, 
Father Rigney is doing all that he can to 
see that those who are still imprisoned 
in Red China are released. 

Father Rigney and his friends have 
organized a nationwide freedom crusade, 
in which millions of Americans will be 
asked to write and petition for the re- 
lease of our 13 innocent American citi- 
zens. 

I am particularly interested because 
John Downey, of New Britain, a resi- 
dent of my district, is under a life sen- 
tence on the usual trumped-up Com- 
munist charges. 

I ask that every Member of Congress 
help us in this crusade and I insert here- 
with a copy of the circular which is 
being distributed by those who are ac- 
tive in this patriotic and humane move- 
ment: 

DIVINE WoRD MISSIONARIES, TECHNY, ILL., 

FREEDOM CRUSADE 

Question. What is it? 

Answer. The Freedom Crusade is a nation- 
wide letter-writing campaign to Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, head of Red China’s Gov- 
ernment, politely petitioning the release of 
13 Americans still held prisoners by the 
Chinese Reds. This crusade has been 
launched by Father Rigney and is being 
conducted with the cooperation of the Back 
of the Yards Council, Chicago. 

Question. Who is Father Rigney? 

Answer. Very Reverend Harold W. Rigney, 
S. V. D., is a Divine Word Missionary, whose 
10-year prison sentence in Red China was 
cut down to 4 years and 2 months by prayer, 
publicity, and letter writing. 

Question. Will it work? 

Answer. The letter-writing campaign will 
work because the Red regime in China is very 
sensitive to publicity. Moreover, the com- 
munistic rulers of China will be more ine 
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fluenced by letters from laborers, farmers, 
and labor unions than by requests from our 
industrialists and politicians. Letters of 
children will also exert a great influence. 

Question. Where was it conceived? 

Answer. The campaign was conceived in 
those dreadful prisons in China by Father 
Rigney, who felt that just such a campaign 
was needed to free him and all other Ameri- 
cans rotting in Red prisons. 

Question. What is the address? 

Answer. The address is simply: Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, Peking, China. There is no 
need to give your return address. 

Question. What do I say? 

Answer. Your letter should contain three 
points: 

1. Give your name, your occupation (this 
is most important), the name of your union, 
if any, and—if married—state the number 
of children, if any. 

2. Then courteously remind Mao Tse-tung 
that his Government promised in Septem- 
ber of 1955 to free the 13 American prison- 
ers still held in China. Say that you would 
like to see him carry out this promise. And 
if you have time, list the 13 prisoners. 

3. Conclude by saying you hope to see 
Mao Tse-tung demonstrate the policy of 
leniency which he professes toward viola- 
tors of the law, by applying leniency in full 
to these 13 American prisoners. 

Question. Why use airmail? 

Answer. The misinformed Chinese will be 
astonished to see that American laborers can 
afford airmal. In Red China a carpenter 
must work several hours to purchase an air- 
mail stamp. Airmail postage to Red China 
is 25 cents per half ounce. Ten-cent air 
letters and eight-cent letters via ordinary 
mail can be used but are less effective. 

Question. Will a count be kept? 

Answer. Keeping tally of the number of 
letters sent to Mao Tse-tung is most im- 
portant for publicity reasons on a national 
and international basis. Individuals and 
groups should immediately report the num- 
ber of letter they have written by sending 
a post card to: Father Rigney, Chicago, Il. 
The tabulating will be done by Chicago’s 
Back of the Yards Council. 

Question. Who are the 13 prisoners? 

Answer. They are businessmen and mis- 
sionaries, Protestant and Catholic: Rev. John 
William Clifford, Jesuit, San Francisco, 
Calif.; John Thomas Downey, New Britain, 
Conn.; Richard George Fecteau, Lynn, Mass.; 
Rev. Fulgence Gross, Franciscan, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Rev. John Alexander Houle, Jesuit, 
Glendale, Calif.; Paul J. Mackensen, Jr., Lu- 
theran missionary, Baltimore, Md.; Robert E. 
McCann, Altadena, Calif; Rev. Charles Joseph 
McCarthy, Jesuit, San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. 
Joseph Patrick McCormack, Maryknoll, Pal- 
myra, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas Leonard Phillips, 
Jesuit, Butte, Mont.; Bishop Ambrose Henry 
Pinger, Franciscan, Lindsay, Nebr.; Hugh 
Francis Redmond, Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. John 
Paul Wagner, Franciscan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Question. Give a sample letter. 

Answer. The envelope address: Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, Peking, China. 

The letter: 

Dear CHAIRMAN MAO TSE-TUNG: I am John 
A. Brown, a carpenter, a member of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters. I am 
iaarried and have five children. 

In September of 1955 your Government 
promised to release all Americans, and today 
13 are still in prison. I would like to see 
you carry out your promise. The names of 
the prisoners are (here insert the names if 
you have time): 

I have heard of the policy of leniency 
which you profess toward violators of the 
law. It is my fond wish that you carry out 
this policy of leniency by applying it in full 
to these 13 American prisoners, releasing 
them from prison and helping them to leave 
China and return to their homes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHn A. Brown, 
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Question. Are more circulars available? 

Answer. More of these circulars can be ob- 
tained by sending your address and stamps 
to cover return postage to: Father Rigney, 
Chicago, Ill. 

FELLOw AMERICANS: I know what prison 
life is in Red China, a veritable hell of men- 
tal and physical tortures. I am sure these 
13 prisoners are going through the same 
or similar tortures I endured. If your let- 
ter helps reduce even to a small extent the 
imprisonment of these fellow Americans, it 
will be well worth while and they will be 
eternally grateful to you as I am to the tens 
of thousands who wrote letters in my behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
Father Haro.p RIGNEY, S. V. D. 





Keep Your Guard Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, May 5, 1956, in my home town 
of Kansas City, Kans., a million-dollar 
National Guard armory was dedicated. 

It was my honor and privilege, not 
only as a Member of the United States 
House of Representatives, and a mem- 
ber of the Defense Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, but 
also as a former National Guard man 
for many years, to be selected to deliver 
the address of dedication. 

That address follows: 

I am happy to be home—home in a city 
whose citizens, not looking with outstretched 
hands to Uncle Sam, voted to spend their 
own money in building such a splendid 
armory, the most practical, usable armory 
I have ever seen. Quite frankly, and honest- 
ly, it is a much better, more practical and 
beautiful armory than you would have had 
if Uncle Sam had been mixed up in its con- 
struction, telling you how to build it, and 
what you could or could not incorporate in it. 

I am happy to be here, in my official 
capacity as a Member of the United States 
House of Representatives, and of the Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations which 
provides the funds, not only for our regular 
military services, but also for the United 
States National Guard. I am proud of my 
nearly 20 years of service in the National 
Guard, both as a member of the 35th Divi- 
sion in World War I and later years after 
I made Kansas City, Kans., my home. 

I am not here as a recruiting officer for 
the National Guard, but if I were here in 
that capacity, I would point out that despite 
the cynical smiles and sweet talk we now 
receive from Red Khrushchev_and his Krem- 
lin crew we must face the hard, inescapable 
fact that as long as Soviet Russia remains 
& menace to the peace and security of the 
world—including the United States of Amer- 
ict—we must maintain a strong national de- 
fense, of which the National Guard is such 
an important part. 

For this reason young Americans face an 
obligation of military service for the next 
10, 20, 30, perhaps 50, years. 

I would point out that in the local, units 
of the National Guard young Americans can 
serve with men of their acquaintance and 
from their community—serve, and continue 
their studies—serve and work on their jobs— 
serve and live with their families and friends. 

National Guard service, in peace or in 
war, is an honorable service, in which any 
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American can take great pride. It is an 
important part of our national defense. 
That importance is recognized by the Regu- 
lar Army—as proven by the message of Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, the Army Chief of Staff, 
and the presence of his Vice Chief of Staff, 
General Palmer. 

Audie Murphy, of whom you have heard 
or read, is recognized as the outstanding 
hero—the most decorated American soldier 
in World War II. Audie Murphy, holder of 
the Congressional Medal, is again serving 
his cofintry—not in the Regular Army—but 
in the United States National Guard. If 
National Guard service was not an honorable 
and important service, service in which any 
soldier can take pride, do you think for a 
minute. that Audie Murphy—hero, soldier 
that he is—would be in its service? The 
question answers itself. 

I am happy, too, to be here on this occa- 
sion, upon which we dedicate this building, 
for another reason. It is more than a build- 
ing—it is a dream come true—a tangible 
testimonial to the vision, tenacity, and faith 
of one man, Col. Mahlon S. Weed. 

Years ago, as a Ist lieutenant, Company 
G, 137th Infantry, I listened long hours to 
the “Skipper,” for he was then Captain 
Weed—draw his word picture of what we 
needed to properly train troops. 

At that time, the National Guard armory— 
called that for lack of a better name—was 
the old theater, now the site of a laundry, 
at 15th and Central, just around the corner 
from here. 

Offices and supply rooms were in small, 
insecure storerooms, with no heat in winter 
and no ventilation in summer. A side street 
was our drill field. 

Later on the armory site was the base- 
ment of Memorial Hall—where units during 
drill had to dodge countless 36-inch square 
pillars; where classrooms were inadequate; 
where all other activity had to stop if any 
practice firing was to be done. 

Even so, the National Guard units that 
trained there were well-trained and the men 
who were trained in those units went into 
World War II and made outstanding records, 
earning high awards and battlefield commis- 
sions—all trained under the leadership of 
Officers like Captain Weed, Capt. Leo 
Swoboda, Capt. Harry Lyon, Captain Adams, 
Lieutenant Starry, Major Gloyne, and ever 
s0 many others, citizens of this community 
who saw and shared Skipper Weed’s vision. 

World War II found our National Guard 
units ready to answer the call to service 
from that inadequate memorial basement 
armory—these units were under the station 
commander, the late Lt. Col. C. P. Barshfield. 

Company G, 137th Infantry, Capt. Mahlon 
S. Weed, commanding. 

Second Battalion Headquarters Company, 
137th Infantry, Ist Lt. Don A. Starry. 

Medical Detachment, 161st Field Artillery, 
Maj. Louis Gloyne. 

Band, 127th Field Artillery, W. O. Charles 
M. Nixon. 

Thirty-fifth Signal Company, Capt. Clyde 
B. Adams, and 2d Battalion Headquarters 
Batteries of 127th Field Artillery, formerly 
114th Cavalry, commanded by Capt. Leo 
Swoboda and Capt. Harry Lyon. 

After World War II was ended, most of 
these men came home. Some had died in 
combat. National Guard activities were re- 
newed in the basement of -the Memorial 
Building, old units were revived, new units 
were organized. Today, in Kansas City, 
Kans., we have 8 units: Company F, 137th 
Infantry; Company G, 137th Infantry; Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company, 2d 
Battalion, 137th Infantry; 2d Battalion Pla- 
toon Medical Company, 137th Ifantry; Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company, 197th 
Transportation Battalion; 137th Transporta- 
tion Truck Company; 42d Army Band; and 
772d Engineer Company. 

In addition, facilities are provided for the 
administrative headquarters, 137th Infantry, 
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and the three Regular Army advisers sta- 
tioned here to supervise and assist with 
training. 

These new units, with the advance of mill- 
tary science, demonstrated the need for new 
facilities. Many plans were developed and 
discarded. 

Finally, with the bond election almost 
unanimous, the way was clear. Today you 
see the culmination of all those efforts. On 
this ground stands, by your efforts, this mag- 
nificent armory, in which the youth of today 
and tomorrow will receive training from ex- 
perienced, dedicated men, noncommissioned, 
as well as commissioned, officers, training 
that some day may not only save their own 
lives, but may very well save your country 
and your life. 

The history of the National Guard of the 
United States is part of the history of this 
Nation. Militia, it was called in the early 
days, but militiamen have made history in 
every war from the minutemen of Concord 
and Lexington, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, the Mexican "Border War, on 
through St. Mihiel, and the Argonne of World 
War I, to the steamy, slimy islands of the 
Pacific and the battlefields of north Africa, 
Italy, France, Belgium, and Germany in 
World War II—men who made history in the 
grey dawn of Omaha Beach, at St. Lo—right 
up to the very gates of Berlin—after bitter 
battling at Bastogne through that cold, cold 
Christmas of 1944. 

In World War I over one-fourth of the 
troops in Europe were national guardsmen 
(including the 35th Division). World War II 
saw 9 National Guard units fight in Europe, 
and 9 in the Pacific. All turned in magnifi- 
cent records, just as they did later in Korea. 

And speaking of Korea, there are many in- 
teresting facts not generally recognized or 
appreciated by the general public. One of 
them is that Korea was not a so-called 
brushfire war. It was a war of considerable 
magnitude as demonstrated by the fact that 
nearly 2 million more men served during the 
Korean conflict than in World War I, and we 
World War I veterans thought that was a 
big war. 

The other fact is that, in that conflict in 
faroff Korea, again it was civilian soldiers 
that carried the greater part of the burden. 

As may be expected, in view of the almost 
overnight suddenness with which Korea be- 
gan, the first ground troops in action were 
those hastily assembled Regular Army forces 
then on duty in the Far East. As the war 
progressed the ratio of Regular to non- 
Regular decreased so that in December 1951, 
2 out of every 3 enlisted soldiers were civil- 
ians: National Guards, reservists, and se- 
lectees. 

In the ranks of officer personnel, Army— 
and this was generally true of the Air Force, 
and the naval aviation—from the very be- 
ginning 4 out of every 5 officers engaged in 
the Korean conflict were reservists—non- 
Regular Army officers. 

What was true there and in other wars 
will always be true. This Nation is not a 
military nation. Military service is not 
overly welcomed as career. We have never 
maintained a large peacetime military force 
until now. When, in this period of uneasy 
peace, we have just under 3 million men in 
service, a Regular Army of over 1 million, 
nearly a 1-million-man Navy, and almost a 
million-man Air Force. 

Even so, when the “chips are down,” “when 
the bell rings” when another war comes upon 
us, the major portion of our military man- 
power will, as it has in the past, come from 
our civilian soldiers such as the men in these 
and other National Guard units—and the 
Reserve components, 

Today, as we sit here, Air National Guard 
pilots in jet planes, such as those partici- 
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pating today, are on the end of runways—on 
active duty—ready to answer any scramble 
warnings, as an every-day integral part of our 
air defense command—minutemen in every 
sense of the word—on the alert 24 hours each 
day—in the service of their country for its 
security. 

We used to hear the phrase “A million 
men spring to arms overnight.” That never 
was true, and it is further from the truth 
today than ever before. 

The science of war, while basic, is ever- 
changing. The bow gave way to gunpowder, 
used in the early day, ineffective, highly in- 
accurate matchlock weighing nearly 20 
pounds. These gave way to our effective, 
accurate, light-hand weapons of today. The 
pike gave way to the bayonet, which, in- 
cidentally, was originated in Bayonne, France, 
where it got its name when it was but a short 
sword or pike point to be inserted in a gun 
muzzle to make that early day doughboy a 
pikeman as well as a musketeer. Horse cav- 
alry grudgingly gave way to tanks. Hand 
semaphor has been replaced by radio. Run- 
ners save their lives and legs by walkie-talk- 
ies. Television today shows a commander 
what goes on up front. Trucks, jeeps, heli- 
copters and one-man “flying platforms” take 
the place of ‘‘shank’s mare.” Recoilless weap- 
ons, rockets, and missiles of many types dis- 
place some of the old artillery. Electronic 
devices of amazing complexity are just short 
of miraculous. 

We sing in our national anthem about 
“the rockets red glare; bombs bursting in 
air.” From those rockets used in the War 
of 1812, the new honest John is a far, far 
cry; and when it comes to the puny pop and 
flare of those bombs—as compared to our A 
and H bombs—there really is a change. An- 
tiaircraft artillery is being superseded by Nike 
and other guided missiles, which can seek, 
track, and strike enemy planes. 

The old Jn—the early days Army “Jenny”— 
has been surpassed by jets, fighters and 
bombers, and guided missiles—pilotless 
bombers—in effect. 

Our new modern Army, of which the 27 
divisions of the National Guard and 27 Air 
National Guard wings are such an important 
part, needs new modern training facilities. 
Here in this modern building, which you 
have given them, your citizen-soldiers will 
learn about these modern weapons, radio, 
radar, electronics, the new as well as the 
older weapons of war. The faith and confi- 
dence you have shown in them will be re- 
turned to you a thousand-fold in the years 
to come. 

After all, these young men are your sons; 
the pay they receive, and it amounts to 
one-half million dollars per year, is spent 
right here in their home community, which 
means that this is not only an investment 
in the future security of our Nation, but 
looking at it from a selfish angle, it is also 
a good business investment, because each one 
of those dollars turns over seven times before 
it leaves the community. 

You have given a modest sum in your tax 
dollars, a premium on your insurance policy 
for national security. These young men who 
train here will give of their time—time taken 
from pleasurable pursuits, time taken from 
their families, time taken from vacations, 
perhaps they may even give their lives, all in 
order that you and the Nation may sleep 


- better tonight and every night. 


No one knows when they may again be 
called upon for peacetime duty, just as they 
were on black Friday, July 13, 1951, when the 
biggest flood of all times hit our homes. 

No one knows when these units will be 
calle€ into Federal service. Maybe tomor- 
row, perhaps never. Yet with the advent of 
atomic power, with Russia a menace to world 
peace, when it is possible, though not prob- 
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able, that nearly any part of our Nation 
might become a target, the National Guard 
becomes more and more an integral part of 
our national defense system. 

So it is with great pleasure that I share 
with you the joy you have in dedicating this 
building to the service of your community, 
your State, and your Nation, to be used in 
the training of your youth for service in time 
of war or peace. These young men serving in 
the units which will use this armory, I am 
sure, will in the future, just as their fathers 
did in the past, serve with skill, courage, and 
loyalty—serve in such an exemplary manner 
that they themselves, and you, will have 
great pride in their service and exploits 
should the call ever come. 

With these marvelous modern facilities 
they will be far better prepared than they 
could have been otherwise. Even so, I am 
sure you join me in the prayer that, even 
though prepared, they will never be called 
upon to serve in time of war. 

With them let this be your slogan, “Keep 
your Guard up.” 

At the conclusion of these remarks, and as 
a part of this dedication ceremony, I will pre- 
sent to Col. Mahlon Weed, station command- 
er, this United States flag, which at my re- 
quest was flown over the United States Capi- 
tol on the 5th day of August 1953, an anni- 
versary of the 5th day of August 1917. 

That date of August 5, 1917, does not mean 
much to today’s generation, but to us older 
veterans of the National Guard it was a mo- 
mentous day in our life. 

That was the day when all of the Na- 
tional Guard units in the United States 
were mustered into Federal service for World 
War I. 

Among those guardsmen was our guest, 
former President Harry S. Truman, who en- 
tered service as captain of Battery E, 129th 
Field Artillery; another was your host, then 
Sergeant Weed, Company H, 137th Infantry; 
Pvt. Errett P. Scrivner, later Pfc., took his 
oath along with others in Battery B, 129th 
Pield Artillery. 

Many of the leaders of this city, Kansas 
City, Kans., ceased being civilians on that 
day when their units were also mustered 
into service: 

Company A, 137th Infantry. 

Battery E, 130th Artillery. 

Company B, 110th Engineers. 

Company C, 110th Engineers. 

Two ambulance companies, 110th Sanitary 
Train. 

A section of ammunition train, 42d Divi- 
sion. 

All of us—all of them—are proud of their 
service—which we will never forget al- 
though others may. Our service helped 
bring victory—just as National Guadsmen 
always have and always will. 

We were proud to serve under our coun- 
try’s flag then—just as we are proud to live 
under it today. 

This flag is more than mere threads of Red, 
White, and Blue. In its folds are contained 
all the glorious history of the past, and the 
hopes of the future of this great Nation. 

And, as Francis Scott Key said, about the 
Star Spangled Banner, in those closing words 
of our national anthem: 

“Long may it wave o’er the land of the 
free, and the home of the brave.” 

And it will wave long, because this Na- 
tion is—has been—and will be the land of 
the free because it is the home of the brave. 

Brave because they have faith— 

Faith in themselves— 

Faith in their country— 

Faith in its future. 

An above all because they have an abid- 
ing faith in God—the Divine Providence— 
that has guided and guarded our beloved 
Republic for nearly 200 years, 
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Confident Public Keeps Spending at 
High Rate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress are wondering 
about the confidence of people generally 
in our economy. Recently, the Federal 
Reserve Board in cooperation with the 
University of Michigan conducted a sur- 
vey of the consumers’ view for 1956. It 
indicates a high rate of spending for the 
remainder of 1956. This is the most 
hopeful sign for the continued prosperity 
of our economy. A résumé of this sur- 
vey was reported by the columnist, James 
E. Roper, in last Sunday’s Washington 
Star, and it is herewith appended. 

THE CONSUMER: CONFIDENT PUBLIC KEEPS 
SPENDING AT HIGH RATE 
(By James E. Roper) 

Consumers, their confidence in the future 
strong, will be pouring dollars—their own 
and borrowed—into the economy at a brisk 
clip come election day. Their spending may 
be slightly above that of last fall. 

That is the opinion of a number of econ- 
omists who study consumer habits. They 
hasten to qualify it, however, with the warn- 
ing that the American housewife—the No. 1 
consumer—is an extremely volatile person 
and that her responses, however whimsical, 
to events can change the outlook completely. 

But putting aside the intangibles, the 
economists find several reasons for expecting 
high spending for food, clothing, housing, 
automobiles, entertainment, and the other 
consumer items. 

THE CONSUMERS’ TALK 


The consumers’ own expression of what 
they intend to do is reflected in a survey 
conducted by the Federal Reserve Board in 
cooperation with the University of Michigan. 

The survey, made early this year, found 
that consumers view their current financial 
situation favorably, are optimistic about 
their own income prospects, and are very 
optimistic about prospects for business 
generally. 

Compared with a survey a year earlier, 
the Reserve Board said, about the same pro- 
portions of consumers reported plans to buy 
new and used automobiles, other durable 
goods, and new and used houses, and to 
undertake home improvement and main- 
tenance. 

The Federal Reserve Board found that 
two-fifths of the consumers felt they were 
better off early this year than at the begin- 
ning of last year, and less than one-fourth 
felt they were worse off. 

As for the future, nearly two-fifths of the 
consumers interviewed said they expected 
to be making more a year from now. Less 
than one-tenth said they expected to be 
making less. 


WORDS OF CAUTION 


Having: said all of this, however, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board cautions: 

“Consumer plans to buy, expressed early 
in the year, should not be taken as a fore- 
cast of what consumers actually will buy 
during the year. Many factors, some of them 
impossible for consumers to know in ad- 
vance—such as changes in prices and credit 
availability, attractiveness of new products 
and models, and changes in general busi- 
ness conditions—will influence consumer 
buying during the year.” 
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In examining the probable outlook for 
this fall, therefore, it is advisable to examine 
not only what consumers say they will do, 
but what they actually have done so far 
this year. 

On balance, they have spent a little more 
than they did a year earlier. It is true that 
automobile sales have lagged so badly that 
production is running 25 percent or more 
below a year ago. Housing starts show a 
20-percent decline. 

These declines, however, are below the 
record-breaking figures for 1955. By almost 
any other comparison, the activity this year 
is encouraging. 

STORE SALES UP 


Consumers are spending liberally on soft 
goods, too. For the Nation as a whole, de- 
partment store sales so far this year have 
been running about 6 percent above a year 
ago. In Washington, they are running closer 
to 10 percent. Most store owners see the 
trend continuing. 

Debt is mounting. At the end of February, 
installment debt—on such things as automo- 
biles and other durable goods—totaled $27.7 
billion—$5 billion more than a year earlier. 
Mortgage debt and installment credit are up, 
too. 
This reflects the country’s enthusiastic 
confidence in the future. But it makes the 
consumers more sensitive to any changes in 
the business outlook. If the consumers— 
with or without reason—suddenly lose con- 
fidence in the future, they could cut back 
their spending so sharply that the whole 
economy would be jolted. 

This is a danger that causes some econo- 
mists to keep their fingers crossed. But so 
far, the consumer—as buoyant and well- 
heeled as ever in the history of the United 
States—seems intent on spending freely and 
confidently. 





Philadelphia’s Position in East Coast Cab 
Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce which 
has jurisdiction over the work of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and which orig- 
inates all legislation dealing with avia- 
tion matters, I have never believed in 
having the committee intervene in pend- 
ing cases. I think all of my colleagues 
on the committee would agree with that 
point of view. 

On the other hand, as a Member of 
Congress from Philadelphia, I believe it 
is my right and my duty to make sure 
that my city’s position on aviation route 
matters is clearly brought out. 

There is now pending before the CAB 
an important case involving east coast 
routes, a case in which some of my 
New England colleagues have evidenced 
strong interest. There have been a num- 
ber of statements in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD bearing on the case and on the 
examiner’s report. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I am 
herewith inserting in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, for the infor- 
mation of all those interested and con- 
cerned, the position of the city of Phila- 
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delphia, jointly with the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, on this matter. 

In this connection, I include an article 
from the February 23d issue of the 
Chamber of Commerce News of Greater 
Philadelphia entitled ““Chamber of Com- 
merce Pushes for O. K. of New Flights 
to South America,” an article from the 
same publication of April 19 entitled 
“CAB Examiner’s Report Reviewed; 
Chamber of Commerce Urges Fourth 
East Coast Carrier’; and, following that, 
the statement of exceptions of the city 
of Philadelphia and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia to the initial 
decision of Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn 
in the case known as the New York- 
Florida Proceeding, Docket No. 3051, 
et al. 

The material referred to is as follows: 
{From the Chamber of Commerce News of 
Greater Philadelphia of February 23, 1956] 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PUSHES For O. K. OF 
New F.icHts TO SOUTH AMERICA 

The chamber this week endorsed an appli- 
cation of Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board which 
would give the International Airport here 
its first 1-carrier, 1-plane service to Carib- 
bean, Central and South American areas. 
The city administration joined with the 
chamber in asking for CAB approval of the 
proposed service. 

At the same time, the 60-man board of 
directors of the chamber also favored the 
authorization of Northeast Airlines, pres- 
ently operating between New York and New 
England points, to extend its service as far 
south as Philadelphia. 

PROPOSED BY MILLER 

The board took the action after hearing 
the resolution proposed by Walter P. Miller, 
Jr., chamber president, which said in part: 

“Philadelphia, the third largest city and 
the second seaport of the United States, has 
a substantial community of interest with 
other Atlantic coastal area cities and all 
Latin American and European coun- 
tries * * * (but) to and from Latin Amer- 
ica there is no single carrier, one-plane air- 
line service and the existing domestic and 
trans-Atlantic services are not adequate to 
meet the needs of the business and commer- 
cial interests of Philadelphia.” 


SERVICES JUSTIFIED 


The resolution also noted that the “com- 
munity of interest” between Philadelphia 
and many points in New England justified 
the authorization of single-carrier, single- 
plane services between the two areas. 

In the case_of Pan American World Air- 
ways, the action before the CAB proposes 
to serve Philadelphia with 3 nonstop 
daily flights to Miami, Fla., 2 of which 
would continue on to Latin American points, 
giving the city its first l-carrier, 1-plane 
service to that part of the world. 


WOULD BE BOON 


In commenting on the board action, Miller 
pointed out that the proposed single car- 
rier, one-plane service to Latin America 
points would be a “boon to the fast-growing 
industrial and commercial links between our 
area and our good friends in South and Cen- 
tral America. It would be a tremendous 
stimulant to trade relations, as well as fa- 
cilitating the travel of businessmen and 
tourists between the two areas.” 

Miller pointed to an obvious need for 
additional service to Miami, Fla., in view of 
an increase during the first 6 months of 
1955 compared to the first 6 months of 1954 
in travelers between Philadelphia and Mi- 
ami from 32,914 to 48,045 or a gain of 46 per- 
cent. He compared this to an increase of 
only 21.6 percent in travel between all east- 
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ern cities and Miami during the same pee 
riod, 
NEW YORK BOTTLENECK 

“There is also.” said Miller, “a steadily 
growing need for additional l-carrier, 1- 
plane service to New England, particularly 
such as Northeast Airlines would provide, by- 
passing the bottleneck caused by stops at 
New York.” 


—_———— 


[From the Chamber of Commerce News of 
Greater Philadelphia of April 19, 1956} 
CAB EXAMINER’S REPORT REVIEWED; CHAMBER 

or COMMERCE URGES FourTH East Coast 

CARRIER 

(By Samuel H. Williams) 

Civil Aeronautics Board Examiner Thomas 
L. Wrenn has issued his report and recom- 
mendations in the important east coast 
route proceeding. It is in this proceeding 
that the chamber and the city of Phila- 
delphia are endeavoring to have the CAB 
establish 1l-carrier service between Phila- 
delphia and important Latin American areas 
by authorizing Pan American World Air- 
ways to operate between Miami, its present 
Latin American terminal, and Philadelphia. 

Although the examiner does not recom- 
mend that Pan American be selected as an 
additional carrier in this route, now served 
by Eastern and National, he recommends 
many changes in the Philadelphia east coast 
air transport pattern that, if approved, will 
be of substantial benefit to Philadelphia. 
Among his recommendations was that Delta 
Air Lines be awarded a route between Phila- 
delphia and other northeast cities and Mi- 
ami, with service to many intermediate 
points. 

FOURTH CARRIER URGED 

The chamber and city will, however, urge 
upon the CAB that a fourth carrier should 
be authorized to serve this important route 
and that this carrier should be Pan Ameri- 
can, which could provide the Philadelphia 
area with sorely needed Latin American pas- 
senger and cargo service. Such additional 
service will be urged in exceptions to be filed 
to the examiner’s report and oral argument 
thereon. 

Furthermore, the chamber and city will 
urge that, while the examiner recommends 
substantial improvement in Philadelphia’s 
New England service with respect to cer- 
tain cities, there is a need in the public in- 
terest for the authorization of a carrier that 
can serve other and smaller New England 
points by overfiying New York. 

OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


The authorizations recommended with re- 
spect to New England include the removal 
of a route restriction that precludes Eastern 
Air Lines from providing Philadelphia with 
service to Boston, Providence, Hartford, 
Sringfield, and New Haven, except on flights 
originating or terminating south of “Rich- 
mond, Va. or Charleston, W. Va. Further- 
more, National Airlines’ route would be ex- 
tended so that it could provide Philadelphia 
with service to and from these points. 

In addition, United Air Lines and Trans- 
World Airlines would be authorized to pro- 
vide Philadelphia with service to and from 
Boston on the north and Washington on the 
south, serving the intermediate points of 
Hartford, Springfield, and Baltimore. 


WANTS RESTRICTION REMOVED 


The examiner recommends that a route 
restriction precluding National Airlines from 
handling local traffic between Philadelphia 
and New York-Newark be removed. 

Capital Airlines would be authorized to 
serve Norfolk and Newport News, Va., without 
making a stop at Washington as is now re- 
quired. 
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WOULD PERMIT DIRECT SERVICE 


Eastern Air Lines would be permitted to 
provide Philadelphia with direct nonstop 
service to and from such west coast Florida 
points as Tampa, St. Petersburg, and Clear- 
water, without making a stop at Atlanta, Ga., 
as now required. 

The Delta authorization recommended 
would provide Philadelphia with new service 
to many other points in addition to Miami, 
including Tampa, St. Petersburg, and Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Augusta and Brunswick, Ga., 
Columbia, S. C., and Fayetteville, Greensboro, 
Winston-Salem, and High Point, N. C. 





IN THE MATTER OF THE NEW YORK-FLORIDA 
PROCEEDING—EXCEPTIONS OF THE CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA AND THE CHAMBER OF COM=- 
MERCE OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA To INITIAL 
DECISION OF EXAMINER THOMaS L. WRENN 
BEFORE THE CIvi. AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Docket No. 3051, 
ET AL. 


To the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

Comes now the city of Philadelphia and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phil- 
adelphia, and through their counsel of rec- 
ord, hereby respectfully except, pursuant to 
the instructions of the hearing examiner 
herein and rule 30 of the Rules of Practice 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, to the exam- 
iner’s initial decision herein, served on April 
3, 1956, as follows: 

Exception is taken to the failure of the 
examiner to find that single carrier service 
between Philadelphia and New England 
points other than Boston, Hartford, Spring- 
field, and Providence is required by the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. 

Exception is taken to the examiner’s find- 
ing that the extensions of United’s route No. 
1 and TWA’s route No. 2 should be sub- 
ject to long-haul restrictions insofar as serv- 
ice terminating or originating at Philadel- 
phia is concerned. 

Exception is taken to the failure of the 
examiner fully to recognize the needs of 
the city of Philadelphia for 1-plane, 1-car- 
rier service to the Caribbean area and South 
and Central America. 

The city and chamber, however, specifi- 
cally concur in the finding that additional 
service between Philadelphia and the Flor- 
ida area is warranted as well as the recom- 
mended certification of Delta to give direct 
service between Philadelphia and United 
States points south thereof. In addition 
the lifting of the several restrictions on Na- 
tional and Eastern, the extension of route 
No. 51 of Capital from Norfolk to Philadel- 
phia and the extensions of United’s route 
No. 1 and TWA'’s route No. 2 are concurred 
in. 

In support of their exceptions the city and 
chamber rely on the entire evidentiary rec- 
ord, prior board policy decisions, and mat- 
ters of which official notice may be taken. 

The city and chamber will not file a brief 
in support of their exceptions but seek per- 
mission to participate in any oral argument 
which may be had before the board in con- 
nection with this proceeding. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH J. O'CONNELL, Jr., 
RoserT REED GRayY, 

Attorneys for city of Philadelphia 
and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia, 

APRIL 19, 1956. 


CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 


It is hereby certified that a copy of the 
foregoing exceptions have been served on 
all parties of record in this’ proceeding by 
mailing a copy thereof properly addressed 
and postage prepaid. 

a ROBERT REED GRAY, 

APRIL 18, 1956. 
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H. R. 10765, a Bill To Amend the Long- 


shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Con- 
pensation Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the oc- 
cupation of longshoremen is arduous 
and dangerous. 

There has been reported out of the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
is at present in the Rules Committee, H. 
R. 10765, a bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act to provide increased benefits in 
cases of disabling injuries and for other 
purposes. 

The necessity for this legislation be- 
comes more obvious when one reads the 
excellent description of a longshore- 
man’s daily routine as portrayed by 
Jacques Nevard in a feature article in the 
New York Times of Sunday, May 6, 1956, 
which I have the pleasure of presenting 
at this time: 

(By Jacques Navard) 


More than 24,000 longshoremen worked 
approximately 945,000 man-hours last week 
to produce the continuing marvel of cargo 
handling that has kept the Port of New York 
the preferred gateway for the Nation’s ex- 
port and import trade. 

During the 7-day period, the port handled 
about 615,000 tons of foreign commeree and 
970,000 tons of domestic water-borne freight. 
This was just part of the work that has 
maintained the port in the top position de- 
spite unfavorable publicity in recent years. 

The men who loaded and unloaded a sub- 
stantial portion of this cargo are members 
of the International Longshoremen’'s Asso- 
ciation. The union was expelled from the 
American Federation of Labor in 1953 for 
failure to rid itself of criminals and racke- 
teers in high posts. But many of the rank- 
and-file members have taken personally all 
references to the union’s ills ever since. 

A reporter who roamed the piers last week 
was regarded with suspicion by many of the 
men, some of whom were pungently vocal. 
Their belief was that newspapers have given 
too much emphasis to waterfront crime and 
that no reporter would visit the piers unless 
it was to do a story “knocking the longshore- 
men.” 

WE'RE NOT MURDERERS 


When it was explained that the purpose 
of the visit was to see what working long- 
shoremen do and how they do it, there were 
still reservations. One man declared: 

“I don’t care what you say about us, as 
long as you put in that we’re not murderers. 
Some of my kids’ friends don’t even talk to 
them since they found out that I’m a long- 
shoreman.” 

The dockers are not talkative as a group. 
But they were quick to say that their work 
was hard, occasionally unpleasant and some- 
times dangerous. Indicative of the hazards 
is the fact that the workmen’s compensation 
premium rate for longshoremen is higher 
than for any other industrial category in 
the Nation. 

A wide variety of crafts are covered by the 
general term longshoreman. There are 
holdmen, deckmen and dockmen, and those 
are, strictly speaking, the longshoremen, 
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But generically the term longshoreman also 
includes extra pier labor, checkers, clerks, 
shenangos, sweepers, coopers and carpenters. 
In addition there are the tractor drivers who 
man the “hi-los,” cranes and mules that 
scuttle along the pliers. 

The term “longshoreman” does not in- 
clude stevedores, who are, in the Port of 
New York at least, the individuals or com- 
panies that employ the various categories of 
longshoremen. 


MORE THAN MUSCLE NEEDED 


The work of longshoremen is the unload- 
ing and loading of ships. The efficient per- 
formance of this work requires familiarity 
with the multitude of items that can be 
crammed into the holds of a merchant ves- 
sel. But operating staff personnel on piers 
maintain that the work is not in the skilled 
classification. 

They admit, however, that they would 
rather have experienced gangs than inex- 
perienced ones. 

“Just watch two old timers stowing bags 
of coffee,” one cargo manager said. “Each 
bag weighs 154 pounds and the men can 
heft them without working up a sweat. If 
we had two younger men who didn’t know 
how to handle freight, they would be ex- 
hausted in an hour.” 

And cargo still is a standard employer 
argument against a rotary hiring system. 

General cargo ships are loaded and un- 
loaded by longshoremen who are organized 
into 20-man gangs. Eight men work in a 
hatch of the ship. Four are on the deck 
to handle the winches that raise and lower 
the cargo. Eight are on the pier at the big 
door nearest the hatch being worked. In 
addition, there is the foreman, or hatch boss, 
by whose name the gang is usually known, 
and two tractor drivers. 

In unloading operations involving bags, 
boxes, barrels or similarly packaged freight, 
the holdmen usually place the cargo on 
large wooden platforms, or pallets. The 
deckmen then hoist the cargo, now called 
a draft, out of the hold and onto the pier 
where the dockmen receive it and remove 
the rope, or sling, by which it has been 
lifted. 

A tractor driver then lifts the draft on 
the prongs of his fork-lift truck, or hi-lo, 
and moves it to the growing stacks of cargo 
that await loading onto trucks or floating 
rail equipment. 

General cargo loading is handled in reverse 
fashion, with tractor drivers bringing the 
freight to pier doors for transfer to the ves- 
sel. 

For special types of cargo the procedures 
vary. Coffee is sometimes shipped on pallets, 
permitting the use of a hi-lo in unloading 
the vessel’s hold. With 12 to 15 bags of cof- 
fee, the pallet can thus be moved directly 
under the hatch opening to be lifted onto 
the dock. 

Bananas present problems of their own. 
The fruit is not only fragile, but many long- 
shoremen fear being bitten by tarantulas 
and other bugs that sometimes ride the 
fruit ships from the tropics. At present 
many shippers put bananas, by individual 
75 to 90 pound stems, into polyethylene bags 
to minimize these dangers. 

In addition, various formrs of mechanical 
equipment are used. The United Fruit Co. 
employs huge conveyor belts to move the 
stems from the holds through hatches to its 
shore-side banana facility. Grace Line uses 
a conveyor belt system that brings the fruit 
from the holds through side ports in the 
ship to the dock and waiting truckmen. 

All the complexity of cargo is not on the 
inbound side alone. Export shipments of 
big pieces of industrial and transport equip- 
ment present their own special handling 
problems. Sometimes giant floating cranes 
are used to lift such freight from railroad 
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barges, or lighters, but often ship’s gear, 
operated by longshoremen, is utilized. 

Frequently if the piece is excessively bulky, 
special “cradles” must be built by longshore 
carpenters to hold the shipment securely in 
place while the vessel is at sea. 

Although longshore work is not considered 
skilled, the prevailing rate of pay in the New 
York port compares favorably with that of 
many skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 


Golf Therapy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the two veterans’ hospitals in 
New Jersey is located at Lyons in the 
Fifth Congressional District. ‘The serv- 
ices provided there to our hospitalized 
veterans have been substantial. Under 
the management of the late respected 
Dr. Crawford Baganz and now under Dr. 
A. E. Trollinger, the staff has done fine 
work. So, too, have the devoted and 
all but anonymous volunteers at the hos- 
pital. 

I should like to include in my remarks 
an article from the New York Times of 
May 4. This describes an unusual, but 
successful, activity conducted at Lyons 
by the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services: 

Go.Lr THERAPY 
(By Frank M. Blunk) 


Those who return from war whole in mind 
and body melt into lives of peace and hap- 
piness and forget, for the most part, the 
horror that, by some miracle, passed them 
by. It is only natural that they should try 
to erase those memories. 

The men who can’t forget are those who 
did not return unmarked. Those are the 
countless thousands that fill the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals throughout the 
Nation. 

Never before in American history have 
our wounded and ailing war veterans been 
cared for so well. Every medical and sur- 
gical aid known to man is provided. The 
finest minds in the healing sciences staff the 
modern hospitals in which they wait and 
hope. 

Beyond this there are many voluntary or- 
ganizations—of women and men—who have 
dedicated themselves not to forget. In ad- 
dition to the various national organizations 
of veterans and their auxiliaries, there are 
groups whose sole purpose is to bring to 
hospitalized veterans the reminders of home 
and family that physicians and surgeons 
cannot provide. 

The programs of those organizations are 
wide and varied. The main idea is to keep 
morale at a high point. But in some in- 
stances the voluntary groups—whose activi- 
ties are now coordinated by the Veterans’ 
Administration Voluntary Services—go be- 
yond the regular program and assist hos- 
pital staffs with recreation activities of a 
high therapeutic value. 

TWO THOUSAND PATIENTS IN LYONS 

An instance .of signal success in such ac- 
tivity is provided at the Veterans Hospital 
at Lyons, N. J. It is in the hands of a group 
of women who form a unit in one of Amer- 
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ica’s leading veteran-aid organizations, one 
that made its mark in World War II—the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services. 
Mrs. Hans Springorum of Cos Cob, Conn., is 
the national president. 

The hospital at Lyons is for mentally ill 
veterans of all wars. There are more than 
2,000 housed in its 60 buildings. It lies on 
gently sloping ground at the foot of the 
Watchung Mountains in Bernard Township, 
Somerset County. There are more than 850 
acres in the hospital plot. 

An extensive part of the acreage, facing 
the main building, has been made into a 
nine-hole golf course. And that is the key 
to a therapeutic recreation that the hospital 
staff and the Lyons-Fairway Golf Unit of 
the AWVS speak of with pride. 

For it has proved to be one of the most 
effective of all the remedies employed in the 
rehabilitation of Lyons’ patients. No men- 
tal patient is incurable, experts say. But 
many factors enter into the curing program. 
One of those factors, and perhaps one of 
the main ones, is to bring the patient “out 
of himself.” Once he regains interest in 
the things and the people about him, he 
is on the road to recovery. 

The late Leo Diegel, one of America's really 
great golf professionals, was the first to pro- 
mote the idea of golf for mental patients. 
He started the first experiment at the Val- 
ley Forge Hospital in Phoenixville, Pa. It 
was a success and Diegel enlisted other pros 
to carry on the work. 

Jack Fox, pro at Glen Ridge, N. J., and 
the late Harry Nash, a golf writer for the 
Newark Evening News, started a campaign 
to raise funds for a links at Lyons. Robert 
Trent Jones designed the nine-hole course, 
which was opened in 1947. 

Members of the Women’s New Jersey Golf 
Association began to assist by sending mem- 
bers to the hospital to teach and play golf 
with patients. The response was exceptional. 
Then the AWVS unit of women’s golfers 
for Lyons was organized under the direction 
of Mrs. Homer Lichtenwalter of Baltusrol. 


ALMOST A THIRD DISCHARGED 


The membership of the Fairway group 
grew with the success of the project and in 
1954 and again last year a weekly schedule 
for the season was made up, with more than 
60 New Jersey women golfers participating. 

In 1955 a total of 257 patients took part 
in the golf program. Before the season was 
over 83 had been discharged as cured. The 
percentage was 32.2. Dr. A. E. Trollinger, 
manager of the hospital at Lyons, says that 
result is one of the most gratifying in his 
career. 

On a recent golf day at Lyons, a delegation 
of women players led by Mrs. Springorum ap- 
peared on the hospital links. Some of the 
patient-players turned out with new sets of 
clubs carried in shiny new golf carts. The 
play started and in 5 minutes a large crowd 
of nonplaying patients had formed a 
“gallery.” 

“Nothing we have here has created as 
much general interest,” said Dr. Trollinger. 
“The men will talk about this for days. And 
talk is the finest medicine I can think of.” 

Also in that group of women players was 
Mrs. John Farrell, wife of the former Na- 
tional Open champion who is now the top 
pro at Baltusrol. Mrs. Farrell is chairman of 
the Lyons-Fairway unit of A. W. V. S. Also 
at hand were Mrs. Philip Cudone of Mont- 
clair, women’s metropolitan and New Jersey 
champion and a member of the 1956 Curtis 
Cup team; Mrs. James Beckett of Baltusrol, 
secretary of the Lyons-Fairway unit; Mrs. 
Lichtenwalter and Maureen Orcutt of White 
Beeches. - 

The weekly golf schedule at Lyons will con- 
tinue through September 17. On several of 
the days some of the better-known men pro- 
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fessionals will give exhibitions and instruct 
patient-players. 

The Lyons-Fairway unit is only one of the 
kind operating at various veteran hospitals 
throughout the Nation under the aegis of 
the American Women’s Voluntary Services. 

One of the patients at Lyons said: “It is 
wonderful to know that we are not forgotten. 
We are trying hard to get well. With such 
kindness from such nice people we'll be re- 
turning home in time.” 





The Incentive of Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish to 
have inserted in the Recorp an editorial 
from the pen of Mr. Graham Patterson, 
publisher of Town Journal, appearing in 
the May 1956 issue. This editorial on 
the Incentive of Competition is, I believe, 
@ very good analysis of the subject of 
competition between private business 
and the Government. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

Tue INCENTIVE OF COMPETITION 


Among the reasons for America’s growth 
and prosperity and its high standard of liv- 
ing is the freedom of our business organiza- 
tions to compete for the favor of the public. 
This competition is the lifeblood of our eco- 
nomic strength, for it serves as a constant 
spur to better products, better service and 
lower prices, with resulting benefits to the 
people. 

There are certain fields of industry, how- 
ever, where competition is controlled by legal 
restrictions. One of these is the shipment of 
goods by various means of transport. Many 
years ago, when competition in this field was 
largely limited to that among railroads, it 
became so intense that Government regula- 
tion was necessary to prevent unfair com- 
petitive practices, and the Act to Regulate 
Commerce was passed in 1887. 

Since then, however, conditions have 
changed radically. Billions of dollars have 
been spent on building and improving water- 
ways, and more billions have been spent on 
improved highways. Today the shipper of 
goods can choose between railroads, motor 
trucks and waterways. Each has natural 
capabilities and advantages in service, or 
cost, or both, but Government regulation 
often prevents the public from gaining the 
benefit of these advantages. If the railroads, 
for instance, propose to reduce freight rates 
on certain products in regions where their 
natural advantages permit them to operate 
at lower costs than other modes of transport, 
permission to do so has often been refused 
because the reduced rates would be lower 
than other modes of transport offered. Such 
action. has more of the aspects of allocation 
of business than regulation. 

It is not the prerogative of any Govern- 
ment agency to decide how much or how little 
business any industry or firm may do. That 
is something that should be decided by the 
public, whose decision would be based, of 
course, upon the quality and price of the 
product or service offered. 

The function of Government is to see that 
there is competition, full and free, not to see 
that there isn’t. The Government’s respon- 
sibility is to prevent unfair practices and 
keep services vital to the public interest in 
existence, but its responsibility should end 
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there. If fair competition for the public’s 
favor is permitted to work, prices invariably 
take care of themselves, And the quality of 
services and products does likewise. 

Unfortunately for the public as well as for 
business. Government with its regulations— 
too often unrealistic—seems to be usurping 
power it does not and should not have, to 
the point where it can control prices, instead 
of permitting normal and natural competi- 
tion to exert its beneficial force. 

The horse and buggy and the horse-drawn 
wagon gave way inevitably to the automobile 
and motor truck, because they provided the 
people something better. All through the 
history of our Nation are countless examples 
of products and services being supplanted by 
others that offered better service or lower 
price. Our country was built on competi- 
tion, not on Government regulation. With 
greater freedom in competition among the 
different types of transportation, the same 
as in any other field of business, with each 
user free to choose that which best meets his 
needs, the real gainer in the end would be 
the consuming public. 





The Passing of Attorney Patrick J. Flan- 
nery, Outstanding Member of the 
Luzerne County, Pa., Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Tues- 
day, May 8, 1956, which lauds the out- 
standing legal career of the late attorney 
Patrick J. Flannery. Mr. Speaker, 
Attorney Flannery was a long and hon- 
ored friend of mine and his sudden pass- 
ing leaves a void in the ranks of the 
legal profession in my district, Luzerne 
County. He was a member of a well- 
known and highly respected family. His 
brother, Judge J. Harold Flannery, 
served with distinction in the United 
States House of Representatives as Rep- 
resentative of the 11th Congressional 
District. My deepest sympathy goes to 
his widow and members of his family. 


The editorial is as follows: 
i ATTORNEY PaTRICK J. FLANNERY 


Luzerne County Bar lost a foremost mem- 
ber of better than 27 years’ standing when 
death came with shocking suddenness to 
Attorney Patrick J. Flannery while he was 
engaged in the trial of a civil suit in Judge 
John J. Aponick’s courtroom yesterday. 
Attorney Flannery was a lawyer’s lawyer in 
the sense that he had the abiding respect of 
his associates for his ability and for his con- 
scientious regard of professional obligations 
to his clients. Colleagues attest that a 
minor matter or a humble client received as 
close attention as a major issue or a client of ~ 
high consequence. 

A graduate of Wyoming Seminary, Cornell 
University and Dickinson School of.Law, he 
was admitted to the county bar on Febru- 
ary 5, 1929, and had maintained officers in 
Pittston with J. Earl Langan and in Wilkes- 
Barre with William J. Davis, Edward D. 
Morgan and John F. Boyle. No one could 
hold him in higher esteem for his profes- 
sional standing than his immediate associ- 
ates who knew him from day to day and 
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could appraise his character at its true 
worth. 

He was the studious type and unassuming 
in manner. Possessed of a subtle and dry 
sense of humor, he was a bright and delight- 
ful companion. A home-loving man, he was 
devoted to his wife and four children. A 
communicant of St. John the Evangelist 
Church, Pittston, he was affiliated with 
many of its organizations. His part in civic 
and welfare affairs included the promotion 
of a comparatively new project, the Greater 
Pittston Ambulance Association, which he 
was serving as president. 

His family, church, community and pro- 
fession have lost a member who served 
earnestly in many useful ways. 





Four-Point Plan To Get Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an article by James R. Killian, 
Jr., the president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, appearing in last 
week’s Life magazine. I believe this is 
a matter that all Members will want to 
read and consider: 


A Boxp Srratrecy To Beat SHoRTAGE—MIT 
PRESIDENT PRESENTS FouR-POINT PLAN TO 
Get SCIENTISTS 


(By James R. Killian, Jr.) 


The current scarcity of scientists and en- 
gineers has become one of the best advertised 
shortages of our time, thanks to eager re- 
cruiting by employee-hungry companies and 
the intelligence that the Soviets educational 
output in these fields is larger than that the 
United States industrialists, educators, and 
public officials are ringing the alarm, and we 
are flooded with diagnostic studies seeking 
to explain the shortage. So far, unhappily, 
the diagnoses have been fine but the remedies 
few—and ineffectual. 

It would be folly to suggest that we can 
find a sovereirn remedy for the inadequacies 
of our educational output of scientists and 
engineers. We can’t. Because we believe 
freedom of choice more fruitful in the long 
run, not only for human dignity but for ex- 
cellence, we cannot do as the Soviets do and 
tell our young people what to study and 
what careers to choose. If there are de- 
ficiencies in the attitudes and performance 
of high-school students, we cannot change 
them by fiat. We must use incentives in- 
stead of directives. We must marshal public 
opinion to deemphasize the hot-rodders 
among our youth and to encourage hot 
mathematicians. 

If there are no easy short cuts to the 
education of more and better scientists, there 
is an opportunity for bold action. We need 
a national program. We need to turn from 
assigning blame for our educational and 
manpower deficiencies and to concentrate on 
the tactics and strategy for strengthening 
our manpower resources. 

There are certain things that we should 
not do. We must not allow the pressure for 
scientists and engineers to obscure the need 
for first-rate talent in other professioncl 
fields. We should not let ourselves be be- 
mused by numbers, especially numbers across 
the sea. We should not engage in an aca- 
demic numbers race with the Soviets or even 
with ourselves. We can win through enter- 
prise, efficiency, unexcelled quality, fully mo- 
bilized and motivated intellectual resources, 
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We must not throw standards out the win- 
dow in order to handle numbers; our short- 
age is one of quality, properly educated, even 
more than it is of numbers. 

Having noted some of the traps we should 
avoid as we seek to meet our shortage of 
scientists and engineers, let me urge four 
positive moves (a) to get us off dead center 
now and (b) to develop a grand strategy for 
the future. So far, remedial efforts have 
been too piddling and piecemeal, too lacking 
in boldness to get large results. 

First, the Nation should establish several 
thousand more scholarships to help gifted 
but needy high school graduates go to col- 
lege. I would prefer this increase to be 
financed by private funds as, for example, 
through a concerted effort by foundations 
and corportions. But if private funds can- 
not be marshaled in adequate amount, then 
I urge a short-term (5-year) federaliy fi- 
nmanced program. 

To underline the need for such a@ program, 
here are some very rough and very rounded 
figures. Of the top third of our high-school 
graduates (about 300,000) only about a third 
go on to get college degrees and thus qualify 
for the professions. A third apparently do 
not want to go to college. A third cannot 
afford to go. The Nation cannot afford for 
them not to afford or want to go. 

The scholarship funds provided by col- 
leges, corporations, States, and foundations 
now total between $50 and $60 million an- 
nually. Increasing this by 50 percent now 
would be a great boost. Doubling the pres- 
ent total in 2 or 3 years, quadrupling it in 5 
would begin to bring our national student 
aid resources to the level our growing needs 
require. 

I advocate that we start now by establish- 
ing about 9,000 competitive, annually 
awarded, 4-year Federal scholarships, these 
scholarships to be of three kinds: (1) 3,000 
scholarships earmarked for those of high 
ability who wish to study science and engi- 
neering; (2) 3,000 for high ability high- 
school graduates who need not designate in 
advance a field of study; (3) 3,000 to be 
awarded to students who have taken enough 
advanced work in high school to have mas- 
tered there such freshman college subjects 
as calculus, physics, and English, in addition 
to meeting other high-school graduation 
and college entrance requirements. The 
need for this third kind of scholarship to 
give recipients advanced standing in college 
was recently proposed in a discussion of the 
Science Advisory Committee of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

Women should be encouraged to compete 
in each category since there has been a high 
loss of exceptional talent among girl high- 
school grduates. We need to encourage more 
able women to major in science and math- 
ematics, particularly women who are willing 
then to become science or mathematics 
teachers in secondary schools. 7 

Such a program would dramatically high- 
light the need for a lifting of sights in our 
schools and for more adequate opportunities 
and rewards for gifted students. It would 
help to eneourage better and more advanced 
teaching of science in high schools. It would 
enable students of ability to cover more 
ground in college. 

Such an augmented scholarship program 
would be a pump-priming, booster effort to 
break out of our present stalemate. Let us 
meet immediate needs with a Federal pro- 
gram with the hope and plan that private 
funds will be adequate to carry the need 
after 5 years. 

Second in my suggested list of remedial 
measures would be a concerted effort to re- 
vitalize the teaching of science and mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools. My asso- 
ciate, Professor Jerrold R. Zacharias, has 
suggested one approach. Let a group of the 
best physicists in the country come together 
in a special study group to plan a whole new 
epproach to elementary piysics education. 
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Let them set the new goals demanded by 
modern physics, design new courses, visualize 
fresh experiments and imaginative demon- 
strations. Let these plans be reduced to 
reality by a working group which will design 
and direct the making of, say, 90 profession- 
ally executed movie shorts of 20 minutes 
each with the necessary accompanying man- 
uals and texts. In this way let us capitalize 
on the resources of visual technology, the 
imagination, understanding and zeal of great 
physicists, to give to the secondary school- 
teacher a fresh and powerful teaching aid 
and a new reach. A million-dollar project 
of this kind might well infuse new life and 
great teaching art into the teaching of 
science in thousands of schools. It is my 
hope that such a project May serve as a 
pilot plant for lifting the teaching of the 
other sciences to a new level. 

Third on my list of needed actions is a 
national forum like the recent White.House 
Conference on Education to throw a spot- 
light on ways whereby the Nation can edu- 
cate more and better scientists and engi- 
neers. The Nation’s technological work re- 
quires a broad spectrum of abilities and 
skills, ranging from the technician, who does 
not need a degree, to the creative scientist 
or engineer whose education has carried him 
through the Ph. D. or even postdactoral 
study. Men are in short supply throughout 
the entire spectrum, but our greatest current 
shortages are at the extremes: we need more 
technicians to back up the professional 
scientist and more 2-year terminal programs 
or technical institutes to train them. At 
the other end of the spectrum we need more 
graduate education and more graduate study 
opportunities to make this possible. 

Engineering education, it is felt by many 
industrialists and educators, is in need of 
revitalization. Should it not contain more 
basic science if it is to educate men with 
the power and versatility required by the 
growing complexity of our technology, our 
rapidly advancing science and the growing 
scope and rigor of the engineer’s responsi- 
bilities? Do we not also need a new breed 
of engineer, competent to design and man- 
age great engineering systems and skillful 
to handle the human problems involved? 

Such questions need to be examined and 
discussed in a national forum where they 
can be illuminated for the public at large. 
Either of two committees recently appointed 
by the President, one on education beyond 
high school and the other on development 
of scientists and engineers, might plan and 
sponsor such a forum. 


A GRAND STRATEGY 


Fourth and finally, I suggest that we for- 
mulate the outlines of a grand strategy for 
maintaining our technological advance in 
the United States. We need such a plan if we 
are adequately to advance our educational 
and manpower programs. 

I recall the great influence exerted by the 
President’s Air Policy Commission through 
its notable report, Survival in the Air Age. 
Scientists and engineers advisory to the Gov- 
ernment are organizing a comparably thor- 
ough report to chart our technological prog- 
ress in the years ahead. Not only should it 
deal with manpower and its education, it 
should look also at the utilization of man- 
power and the personnel policies in Govern- 
ment, industry, and elsewhere which affect 
its efficient use and conservation. It should 
probe for soft spots in our research and de- 
velopment. Is there now too much loss of 
time between discovery and application? 
What are the elements of technological 
strength in the Russian system which hold 
lessons for us? These are but a few of many 
questions which could be fruitfully exam- 
ined in the context of a high-level study de- 
voted to survival in the age of technological 
contest. 

And now one note of caution. While the 
rising long-term need for scientists and en- 
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gineers is certain to continue, we may expect 
to witness adjustments in the current de- 
mand, particularly an increasing selectivity 
and discrimination in employment policies. 
A slackening off in the feverish, indiscrimi- 
nate scramble we now are experiencing could, 
in fact, be beneficial and a relief all around. 
There is danger that some young graduates 
in this boom market will acquire an inflated 
view of their importance and will conclude 
that the normal rules of competition, com- 
pensation, and accomplishment have been 
permanently suspended in their behalf. I 
am sure they haven’t. There is always the 
risk of a boom creating distorted values, and 
this is especially dangerous when the com- 
modity is our young men. But even though 
the current feverish employment efforts may 
slacken, this will not mean that long-term 
supply and demand will have been balanced. 
We may experience a dropoff in the need for 
the foot soldiers of technology but the need 
for flag officers will always be high. 

I have been through the experience at 
MIT of seeing its enrollment nearly double 
in a decade. I know, therefore, something 
of the huge new investment of men and 
money required to expand’while at the same 
time we were seeking to raise standards and 
keep pace with the explosive development 
of science and engineering. The question 
as to whether MIT will expand still more 
is yet to be decisively settled, but I am glad 
that MIT already is tooled up to make a 
greater manpower contribution to the Nation 
in this critical period and that much of this 
increase has come at the graduate level where 
the need is greatest. I am glad that we 
have been moving steadily toward greater 
stress on fundamentals and on new fields of 
technology. But what of the future? 

Purther expansion means new investment 
at the rate of about $50,000 per additional 
student in endowment, buildings and equip- 
ment. To this must be added the high cost 
of all the new instruments, facilities and 
men required to keep up with technology 
and industry and to avoid obsolescence. We 
will have this cost even if we do not add a 
sinigle additional student. But cost is not 
the fundamental question, nor should it be 
the controlling factor in reaching a decision 
whether to expand. The real problem is to 
find enough great teachers; the real ques- 
tion is whether or how we can expand with- 
out damaging the quality of our education 
and research. 

These are the factors and responsibilities 
which are being weighed in private scientific 
institutions across the country. In the ex- 
citing atmosphere of rapid discovery and 
intellectual ferment, of mounting demands 
for men and ideas, the decisions which are 
being made require sober and thorough de- 
bate, for they affect the future productivity, 
creatively and intellectual climate of Amer- 
ica. It is the glory of American education 
that these decisions can be made freely, 
institution by institution, and that out of 
the diversity of views can come a consensus, 
wiser because it is unregimented. 

It is the faith of America that such free 
discussions and decisions are the best means 
for insuring that the education of our scien- 
tists and engineers can be made fully equal 
to the needs of the Nation, 


Investigation of Defense Establishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
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titled “Applause From All United States 
Is Due Air Arm Inquiry,’ published in the 
Chicago Daily News of Saturday, May 5, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORp. The editorial is signed by the 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
Mr. John F. Knight, who is also publisher 
of the Detroit Free Press, of a Miami 
newspaper, and of a newspaper in North 
Carolina. 

The editorial reprimands the admin- 
istration for its alleged negligence in not 
building up air power, and praises the 
work of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SyYMINGTON] in conducting a fearless and 
nonpolitical investigation of the state of 
the Air Force. 

This editorial is all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that Mr. Knight 
is a leading Republican. His statement 
is a tribute both to him and to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APPLAUSE FROM ALL UNITED States Is DUE 
AlrR ARM INQUIRY 


(By John S. Knight) 


It was natural that an investigation of 
our Defense’ Establishment would be 
launched in a presidential election year. 

There is a dearth of good issues and the 
chairman of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee is Senator SruarT SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
souri, our first Secretary of the Air Force, and 
a man frequently mentioned as the logical 
compromise candidate for the Democrats. 

Having said this much, all Americans who 
value their skins should arise and applaud 
the investigation without regard for its polit- 
ical overtones. 

For some years now, Senator SyMINGTON 
has been telling everyone who would listen 
that the United States was falling behind 
Russia with respect to certain types of air- 
power. 

At the Chicago Executives Club last fall, 
he flatly charged that reassuring public state- 
ments by Defense Secretary Wilson did not 
square with testimony given before the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate. 

The Missouri Senator was accorded a polite 
hearing, received a good round of applause, 
but no one looked worried on the way out. 

“After all,” they may have been thinking, 
“Ike is President and he must know a great 
deal more about national defense than some 
of these guys we listen to on Friday noon.” 

But developments are proving SYMINGTON 
to be right. 

FACTS DON’T MATCH ROSY REASSURANCES 


Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, head of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, has testified that— 

1. Russia has more than 100 intercontinen- 
tal jet bombers compared to America's 78, 
and produced them in much less time. 

2. Of our 78 B—52’s, costing $8 million each, 
only 47 have been accepted by the Air Force, 
The other 31 were rejected because of a seri- 
ous component failure” which is being 
corrected. 

3. The present United States aircraft pro- 
gram will leave this Nation “inferior in strik- 
ing power to the Soviet long-range air force 
by 1958-60.” 

In describing the steady growth of Red 
air power, General LeMay said “We be- 
lieve * * * we can win any war the Soviets 
might start * * * but not without this 
country receiving very serious damage. 
Five years ago, we could have won the 
war * * * without serious damage.” 

This candid presentation of shocking facts 
by our top air strategist is very grim news 
indeed. 
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The question immediately arises: Why, 
considering the billions we have spent an- 
nually for defense, is the United States fail- 
ing to keep pace with Soviet air power? 

Why do we get rosy reassurances from 
Secretary Wilson and other Defense-Depart- 
ment officials when the facts seem to be 
to the contrary? 

These are pertinent inquiries which con- 
cern us all, and they demand straight an- 
swers. 

SECRETARY WILSON OWES THE COUNTRY 
FRANKNESS 


It is to be hoped that the Republicans, 
in their zeal to defend administration poli- 
cies, will not permit their partisan ardor 
to becloud the issues nor dismiss the in- 
vestigation as a mere political maneuver. 

To Secretary Wilson’s credit, General 
LeMay’s téstimony was cleared in advance 
by the Pentagon, even though Wilson com- 
mented that the Pentagon was “erring” 
more on the side of giving “aid and com- 
fort to a possible enemy * * * than on the 
side of trying to suppress information.” 

This is clearly no time to conceal the facts 
nor evade the truth. Our national security 
is at stake. Whatever defects exist in our de- 
fense program must be corrected, and with- 
out delay. 

General LeMay, a blunt, hard-hitting air- 
man whose B-29’s reduced Tokyo to a 
shambles, has spoken his piece without 
pulling any punches. 

Secretary Wilson, when he takes the stand, 
owes it to his country to be equally forth- 
right. 

In the past, we have had too much double- 
talk from the Pentagon, and not enough 
information upon which to base sound con- 
clusions. 

Meanwhile, the country is indebted to 
Senator SymincTon for alerting us to the 
dangers we face, and the persistence with 
which he is following through with his in- 
vestigation of our lagging strength in air- 
power. 





Brief Respite in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 4, 1956, 
issue of the New York World Telegram 
alerts us to the plain fact that the recent 
Middle East mission of the United Na- 
tions Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold “did not even scratch the surface 
of the real Arab-Israeli problems.” 

While the editorial states that “mi- 
norities on both sides shout for war,” it 
is also clear that such minorities, so far 
as Israel is concerned, do not speak for 
the Israeli Government which wants 
only the right to live peaceably alongside 
her Arab neighbors. On the other hand, 
the warmongering minorities in the 
Arab countries are the leaders. of the 
Arab Governments. They, rather than 
the Arab people, are the belligerents. 

The editorial follows: 

Prospects STILL Grim 

The unconditional cease-fire agreements 

between Israel and her Arab neighbors offer 


the Middle East a brief breathing spell— 
but no more. United Nations Secretary 
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General Dag Hammarskjold carried out his 
difficult mission successfully. 

But it would be foolhardy to believe any- 
thing more than a brief respite from strife 
has been won. Mr. Hammarskjold would 
be the first to admit that what he accom- 
plished did not even scratch the surface of 
the real Arab-Israeli problems. 

The Arabs have newly acquired military 
strength and are rattling the saber. That 
increases Israeli fears that the Arabs will 
try to fulfill their propaganda threats to 
wipe out Israel. 

The Israelis continue a major program of 
Jewish immigration into their tiny, over- 
crowded state. That increases Arab fears 
that Israel will have to expand for living 
space—at Arab expense. 

Back of this is what seems to be an im- 
placable hatred between Arab and Israeli— 
the Arab believing the creation of Israel 
Was a crime and grievous wrong; the Israeli 
fearing the Arab never will settle for any- 
thing short of extermination of Israel. 

Minorities on both sides shout for war. 

For 8 years emotions have overruled com- 
mon sense on both sides. It would be naive 
to expect the new cease-fire arrangements 
to withstand long the day-to-day tensions 
unless there are new peace efforts. 

An overall settlement is not in sight-- 
and maybe there isn’t any real cure for a 
wound that has festered so long. But there 
is a moral duty to try again. To dillydally 
as has been the custom for some years might 
be fatal. 





Order in the Courtroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article in the May issue of Harper’s mag- 
azine which describes the career and 
accomplishments of the chief justice of 
New Jersey, Arthur T. Vanderbilt. 

Judicial reform is an urgent need in 
many States. I am proud and happy 
that my own State, which until fairly 
recently, had one of the most outdated 
court systems, now has the most modern 
court system in the country, and that 
litigants are being served efficiently, 
speedily, and justly. The story of court 
reform in New Jersey is well worth emu- 
lating. Because I believe that this article 
can do great good in alerting people in 
other parts of the country to this prob- 
lem, I am inserting it, in its entirety, 
although it exceeds the usual limit. 

The article was written by Jerome H. 
Spingarn, who is a native of New Jersey, 
and a practicing lawyer in the courts of 
New York and the District of Columbia, 
and is as follows; 

ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT: ORDER IN THE 

CouURTROOM 
(By Jerome H. Spingarn) 

Many lawyers have told their clients that 
it is cheaper to suffer wrongs and avoid 
court proceedings than to endure the cost, 
irritations, and complexities of a trial. New 
Jersey’s Chief Jusiice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
on the other hand, is one lawyer who has 
devoted himself—with considerable suc- 
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eess—to the task of making the path to 
justice smoother, cheaper, and simpler. In 
addition to a distinguished career as a court- 
room lawyer, he played an outstanding po- 
litical role in his community—until he be- 
came a judge. He did more than any other 
individual to build up New York Universi- 
ty’s law center, which now bears his name. 
He has carried the message of better court 
administration all over the country and 
worked to improve law codes. And he was 
the leader of a popular movement that re- 
formed New Jersey's courts—until 1947 the 
most flagrantly unsatisfactory in the Na- 
tion—and, incidentally, gave the State a 
new constitution. 

The story of the New Jersey courts is a 
good illustration of the thoroughness of 
Vanderbilt’s achievements. In prereform 
days the State had 17 different kinds of 
courts, most of them dating back to Colonial 
days, all maintaining their own rules and 
traditions. A litigant waited several years 
to get into court and sometimes several 
years after the trial for a decision. There 
Was one vice chancellor who ran an even 5 
years behind schedule on his decisions. 

Today, thanks in large measure to Vander- 
bilt’s leadership, New Jersey courts are the 
most efficient in the Nation. There are 
only 7 courts, headed by the Supreme Court 
which has the power to promulgate rules 
for all, and a basically uniform system of 
procedure throughout the State. A victim 
of an automobile accident in New Jersey 
can have his trial before 6 months have 
passed. Across the river in New York 
County, a 39-month wait is average, and 
in nearby Queens County, New York, it is 
4. 
When Vanderbilt plunged into the battle 

for court reform, he was, among many other 

things, the busiest courtroom practioner in 

New Jersey. His colleagues could never 

fathom why he was so singlemindedly bent 

on the destruction of a system under which 
he was prospering so handsomely. But they 

overlooked two things: His Methodist im- 
—patience with timewasting, and his sublime 

confidence in his own ability to succeed un- 

der any ground rules. Nothing in his life 
had given him any occasion to doubt either. 

He began to harness his energy construc- 
tively as far back as his college days at 
Wesleyan. In 4 years he completed the re- 
quirements for both the B. A. and M. A. 
degrees while he was working his way 
through as fraternity steward and news- 
paper correspondent, editing the semiweekly 
college Argus, managing the football team 
and the debating council, and ending up as 
president of both the student body and the 
senior class. One of his fraternity brothers 
remembers asking him how on earth he did 
it. 

“Self-discipline,” Vanderbilt replied in- 
stantly. “A man can do half a dozen jobs 
at once if he has proper control of time.” 

From Wesleyan he went on to Columbia 
Law School to which he commuted daily 
from Newark where he was teaching 4 eve- 
ning high-school classes. After Columbia, 
he took a job as law clerk in Newark in the 
office of Frank H. Sommer, the leader of the 
progressive wing of the Essex County Repub- 
lican Party and a professor and later dean 
of New York University Law School. Som- 
mer helped Vanderbilt get a teaching posi- 
tion there during his first year of practice 
and also offered him some memorable advice 
when, later on, Vanderbilt expressed an in- 
terest in entering politics. 

“Arthur,” he said, “do you know how 
many people there are in Newark?” Vander- 
bilt correctly quoted the 1910 census, around 
300,000. , 

“No,” said Sommer. “There are just about 
300 people in Newark. If you’re going into 
politics, your job is to know them well. 
They're from different walks of life and dif- 
ferent social groups. But these few people 
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are the ones who mold public opinion in this 
town. Your problem is to find out who they 
are and to know them.” 

In 1913 Vanderbilt was admitted to the 
bar and immediately opened his own offices. 
A year later, largely on the strength of his 
$1,400 lectureship at New York University. 
he married a high school classmate, Florence 
A. Althen. Since his bride was musical, he 
bought her a baby grand piano, leaving the 
young couple about $100 in cash. 

“I should hate to tell you,” observes Van- 
derbilt today, “the sum on which she ran 
the house each week, but she claims now that 
she had more money then than she has now.” 

In any case, by 1920 Vanderbilt had seven 
lawyers on his staff and counted among 
his clients banks, insurance companies, and 
large corporations, enabling him to provide 
comfortably for the five children who even- 
tually came along. (Appropriately enough, 
all but one of the children have grown up 
to have an intimate concern with the law. 
The twin boys, who are the youngest, are 
today lawyers in their father’s old firm, and 
each has served in the New Jersey General 
Assembly, one from Essex County, the other 
from Union County. The oldest girl prac- 
ticed law until she married a lawyer and 
devoted herself to raising a family. The 
second girl also married a lawyer. Only 
the youngest girl strayed out of the fold 
to marry a mechanical engineer.) 

As the years went on an increasing part 
of Vanderbilt’s work consisted in trying diffi- 
cult cases and appeals for other lawyers, 
who were often former students. He also 
found time to represent Roger Baldwin of 
the American Civil Liberties Union in a 
famous New Jersey civil-liberties case. 

In the years following World War I, the 
Republican Party in Essex County was in 
disrepute and disrepair. Vanderbilt took 
on the job of building a new Republican 
organization—discovering at the outset of 
the twenties what most politicians have just 
been learning in the fifties: that the subur- 
ban vote must be wooed in an entirely dif- 
ferent way from the big-city vote. While 
Republican and Democratic machines fought 
each other in the traditional way in the 
Newark wards, Vanderbilt appealed to the 
commuters who lived in the Oranges and 
Montclair. Bypassing the precinct-worker 
approach, he relied on encouraging news- 
paper editors to expose graft in their papers 
and persuading established leaders of the 
community to accept nominations for office. 
The formula worked. Vanderbilt’s group 
won 2 of 3 vacancies on the county board in 
its first fight in 1919. 

When the holdover majority of the board 
still voted to go ahead with some of the very 
contracts the Vanderbilt group had con- 
demned in the campaign, Vanderbilt coun- 
tered with a successful taxpayer’s suit which 
stopped the project, saved the county be- 
tween three and four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and kept the issue on the front pages 
of the local papers for several months. At 
the next election, Vanderbilt’s “‘clean-gov- 
ernment” league gained control of the board 
and Vanderbilt became county counsel, 

POLITICAL BATTLES 

Vanderbilt’s bitterest political battle was 
with a fellow Republican, Harold Hoffman. 
When Hoffman was governor, Vanderbilt 
once visited him with the intention of mak- 
ing peace. But after a short talk he ended up 
by assuring him irritably that there was 
nothing wrong with him except that he had 
“no judgment and no character”—an ob- 
servation confirmed after Hoffman's death 
when a posthumous investigation revealed 
he had stolen over $300,000 from the State 
government. 

When Hoffman sought a second term, he 
was defeated in the primary largely because 
Vanderbilt, as Essex County Republican 
chairman, turned in an unprecedented ma- 
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jority of 45,000 votes for his opponent, Dris- 
coll. In 1,100 personal telephone calls, Van- 
derbilt obtained the pledge of every county 
committeeman to get out a bigger vote than 
ever before. 

Vanderbilt was always an oddity in New 
Jersey politics because he was not depend- 
ent upon politics for a living and had other 
claims to local and national prominence, and 
because politics, even during a campaign, 
seldom took more than an hour or two of his 
day. The best five hours of his day were 
always spent in court. He soon found that 
political chores took less brain power than 
any of his other tasks, so he used to reserve 
the late-afternoon hours for political con- 
ferences; telephoning; working on press re- 
leases, speeches, and platforms; or attending 
meetings. At 7, during the law-school year, 
there would be a hurried meal and a rush to 
the station two evenings a week. Then, after 
2 hours of law classes and 10 minutes of 
after-class questions, a rush back to the 
tubes. 

At the same time he was active in State 
and national law associations, and in 1938 
he became president of the American Bar 
Association. He immediately organized seven 
committtes for court reform and himself 
made a cross-country tour to preach the 
gospel of better court administration. And 
he took a trip to England to visit British 
courts. In 1941, Chief Justice Hughes ap- 
pointed him chairman of a committee to 
draft rules of procedure on criminal cases— 
which were approved in 1945—and in 1946 
he was chairman of a committee which 
revised the methods of military justices. 

REFORMING THE COURTS 

The campaign for New Jersey court re- 
form actually began in 1930 when Vanderbilt 
was appointed first chairman of the New 
Jersey Judicial Council, an organization of 
lawyers and judges which was created to 
keep the courts up to date. Vanderbilt rap- 
idly convinced his colleagues that New Jersey 
procedures were not susceptible to slight 
annual improvements and revisions—the 
fabric was far too threadbare to hold patches. 
Accordingly the council advanced proposals 
for constitutional amendments looking to- 
ward fundamental reforms. The chief ob- 
stacle was Jersey City’s boss, Frank Hague, 
who relied upon the existing rules to protect 
his power. He exerted enough pressure in 
1941 to block Vanderbilt's reappointment to 
the Judicial Council. But the idea of reform 
once born could not be quashed so easily; it 
bounced back the same year in the form 
of a Constitutional Revision Commission on 
which Vanderbilt was again the moving 
spirit. In 1943 the commission’s proposals 
were submitted to a vote of the electorate— 
unfortunately not until the legislature had 
so watered them down that no one wanted 
them. 

The proposals were defeated, and the de- 
feat became the signal for an all-out effort by 
Vanderbilt and his associates. With the help 
of Democratic Gov. Charles Edison and a Re- 
publican successor, Governor Driscoll, and 
using the familiar Vanderbilt tactics, they 
lined up the press, the women’s clubs, the 
unions, the employers, the butchers, the 
vegetarians, and every conceivable group that 
believed the State should have a court sys- 
tem that could act promptly, fairly, and un- 
derstandably. In 1947 a constitutional con- 
vention met at Rutgers University to adopt 
drastic court reforms and sweeping changes 
in the State government organization. And 
this time, despite the open or covert opposi- 
tion of lawyers, judges, and Hague, the new 
constitution was passed by the voters in a 
landslide majority of 314 to 1. 

Vanderbilt’s association with the new con- 
stitution made him an issue in the campaign, 
and a week before the voters went to the 
polls Governor Driscoll announced that Van- 
derbilt would be chief justice under the new 
constitution. Since this meant that he must 
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be a sitting judge at the time the constitu- 
tion was adopted, Driscoll forthwith ap- 
pointed him to the circuit court, and Van- 
derbilt passed from the arena of partisan 
politics. 

The new constitution set up only the broad 
outlines of the new court system, delegating 
the rulemaking power—upon which the sys- 
tem’s success or failure would depend—to 
the supreme court. As chief justice-desig- 
nate, excused from courtroom duties, Van- 
derbilt devoted himself to the task of formu- 
lating these rules during the 10 months pre- 
ceding the new courts’ opening. 

Like many other law teachers, he had cov- 
ered the ground of ideal court rules many 
times in the classroom, in articles, and in 
speeches—-had, in fact, as president of the 
American Bar Association, appointed com- 
mittees which had worked out minimum 
standards of judicial administration. His 
problem now was one of human adjust- 
ment—to get the other New Jersey judges 
and lawyers to accept the spirit as well as 
the letter of the new rules. With this in 
mind, he invited a large number of them to 
assist in the planning and drafting and took 
great pains to keep the public informed. 
He also wrote the chief justices of every other 
State, asking them what they would do if 
they could start their court systems afresh. 

One of Vanderbilt's primary time-saving 
notions was full use of pretrial conferences 
at which the opposing parties and their law- 
yers meet with the judge in open court and, 
before the trial begins, go through the papers 
in the case, obtain admissions, and limit the 
issues. It was also a notion which met with 
considerable reluctance from both lawyers 
and judges. To persuade them to give it a 
fair test, Vanderbilt invited Chief Judge 
Bolitha’ J. Laws of the District of Columbia 
and a team of lawyers to come to New 
Jersey and demonstrate, in a kind of playlet, 
how the pretrial conference worked. The 
audience was sufficiently impressed to give 
the conferences a try. They soon discovered 
that by clarifying the issues, eliminating 
courtroom tricks and surprises, and letting 
the judge study the documentary evidence 
in advance, the conferences enabled cases to 
be tried in one-half to two-thirds the time 
they took under the earlier system, and there 
were fewer appeals. They have indeed 
worked so successfully that only last year 
Vanderbilt suggested that wider use of these 
conferences, rather than additional judges, 
might be the answer to increasingly heavy 
court calendars, and appointed a committee 
of trial judges and lawyers to work on per- 
fecting them. 

Vanderbilt's changes started in the lowest 
courts, which deal with the largest numbers 
of people. A municipal court replaced the 
justices of the peace in the country and the 
police courts—which sometimes used to be 
held by the clerk as an “acting judge” with- 
out any authority in law—in the city. All 
courts were held in public buildings; the 
wearing of robes by all judicial officers was 
encouraged. And New Jerseyites, accus- 
tomed to long waits in the courtroom for 
the judge to arrive, noticed particularly that 
courts opened promptly at 10. (There was 
muttering over this in the robing rooms, but 
the Supreme Court set the example.) 

Vanderbilt emphasized these superficial 
changes because he felt they would help him 
meet a difficult challenge: the new constitu- 
tion directed him to create a new court 
system based upon service to litigants, but it 
also provided that it should be manned by 
judges carried over from the old system— 
many of whom considered a judgeship a re- 
ward for past accomplishments rather than 
an active job. The robes, the courtrooms, 
the time schedules were outward symbols of 
@ new perspective. Along with them went 
constitutional assurances of tenure, rigid 
prohibitions against political activity, and 
rules against taking time off for such activi- 
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ties as pallbearing and speech-making. Pre- 
viously the New Jerseyite who was carried to 
his grave without at least one judge to do 
him reverence was poor indeed. Now judges 
are excused only for funerals in their own 
family. 

In spite of the fact that it inherited con- 
gested calendars and many cases where de- 
cisions were long overdue, the new system 
promptly brought all courts in the State up 
to date. Special teams of judges were sent 
in to clean the dockets of courts that were 
particularly far behind, and when a court 
began again to fall behind in its decisions, 
judges from less busy courts were shifted to 
it. To help it assign judges to where they 
‘were most needed, the supreme court re- 
quired weekly reports from every judge in the 
State, telling how many hours he sat, how 
many cases he heard, how far behind he was 
on decisions, and how many cases were wait- 
ing for trial. To many of the older judges, 
this filling out of a time sheet was the ulti- 
mate degradation. To win them to his side, 
the new chief justice had to exert all of the 
persuasiveness that had helped him build a 
political organization, attract clients, and 
convince juries. And within a few years he 
had established a new morale. One of the 
judges who liked him least at the start has 
become an ardent admirer, and describes 
him with the profane yet begrudgingly re- 
spectful language a marine might use about 
an exacting battle commander. 

Vanderbilt had considerably less difficulty 
winning over the public. One of his most 
significant innovations was a rule of court 
establishing uniform, nonfixable traffic tick- 
ets made out in four carbons with each ticket 
stamped numerically and strictly accounted 
for. Its effect was immediately apparent. 
In Newark, during the first quarter of 1948, 
before it was introduced, there were more 
than 16,000 unaccounted-for tickets; during 
the corresponding quarter of 1949, there were 
only 600, all of them issued to out-of-State 
drivers. 

According to Vanderbilt, “the elimination 
of the killing of tickets has been the greatest 
single factor making for increased respect 
for law in this State. Many times I have 
been thanked by political leaders of both 
parties for sparing them the thankless work 
of killing tickets. The effect on judges has 
been as great as it has been on litigants, wit- 
nesses, and spestators.” 

He has also made it possible for citizens to 
complain about judicial shortcomings, at the 
administrative office of the supreme court. 
New Jersey is the oniy State in the Union 
where one can complain about a judge as 
easily as about a bus driver. All complaints 
get a patient hearing. And in 9 cases out of 
10, it is possible to convince the complainant 
that he really got a fair deal. 

During the new courts’ first year, in 82 
percent of the cases, the lawyers’ briefs 
failed to cite all of the necessary precedents, 
and the judges had to do their own research. 
An in-job training program in appellate ar- 
gument—under which Rutgers University, 
the courts, and the senior members of the 
bar cooperate in giving a ccurse which in- 
cludes classwork, brief writing, and actual 
argument before judges—raised the stand- 
ards. Today a lawyer may call himself 
counselor (which in New Jersey is higher 
than attorney) and appear in appellate 
courts only after he has passed the course. 


One of the bugaboos against which Van- ~ 


derbilt still inveighs is the appellate court 
which is multijudge in name only. In 
such courts, before a case is argued it is 
assigned to one judge for opinion writing. 
Free of further responsibility, the other 
judges pay little or no attention to the ar- 
gument and vote for the opinion, when 
written, as a matter of course. 

In the New Jersey Supreme Court, by con- 
trast, Vanderbilt has done his best to get 
maximum participation, by every judge in 
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every decision. Each member of the court 
is required before hearing argument, not 
only to read all the briefs, but to come to 
conference with his own typewritten notes 
on them. The chief justice is thus able to 
inform lawyers at the outset of oral argu- 
ment which points the judges consider most 
crucial. In the conference following argu- 
ment, the cases are discussed, and only 
then are opinions assigned. The opinion 
writer has the final decision as to whether 
or not he will accept any suggestions made 
to him; the other members of the court have 
a like decision as to whether or not they 
will vote in favor of the opinion. Supreme 
court decisions are issued a month after ar- 
gument. 

Aware that he is sometimes criticized as 
@ worshiper of promptness for its own sake, 
Vanderbilt points out that, he would prefer 
a slower decision if it better served the 
ends of justice. But he thinks a prompt 
decision is usually a better decision: “A 
judge will never know the case better than 
he does immediately after he has read the 
briefs and heard the arguments—it will only 
grow dimmer in his mind and the opinion 
become more difficult to write as the weeks 
go by.” 

Furthermore he knows that some delays in 
themselves, create injustice. Shortly after 
it began to function the new supreme court 
refused a statewide increase of streetcar 
and bus fares. Immediately after the court 
adjourned and the judges scattered on their 
vacations, the transit company filed an ap- 
plication for a rehearing. Under the rules, 
such an application automatically stays the 
judgment until the court disposes of it— 
which normally would have meant that trol- 
ley and bus riders would have continued to 
pay higher fares until the court convened in 
September. As a result, each commuter 
would have been out of pocket about $15 
which he could, as a practical matter, never 
recover. The judges were in Maine, the 
Adirondacks, the Poconos, on the Jersey 
shore, and the high seas,, but Vanderbilt, 
himself in Maine, immediately arranged a 
special court session by telephone. In this 
long-distance conference, the court consid- 
ered, and denied, the application for a re- 
hearing. 

The next day a map of the world with the 
supreme court’s telephone circuit was on 
the front pages all over the State. It dem- 
onstrated as nothing else could, that the 
new court meant business. 

BUILDING A LAW SCHOOL 


Yet even the titanic labor of reforming 
New Jersey’s courts never took all of Van- 
derbilt’s time. At the peak of his efforts in 
1943 he was made dean of the New York 
University law school and turned his simul- 
taneous attention to a new set of probiems. 
The school’s enrollment was at a wartime 
low ebb and its diploma had no giamor for 
the large law firms. Characteristically, Van- 
derbilt wanted to do something to improve 
the situation at once, and he decided spruc- 
ing up the old quarters was a logical first 
step. So he set out to raise $200,000 among 
the alumni. At the end of the year, response 
had been so poor that he realized that a drive 
to paint and plaster an unattractive building 
for an unimpressive school fired no one’s 
imagination. What was needed was a new 
school in a new building. 

Accordingly he raised the ante to 5 mil- 
lion, fired the professional fund raisers and 
took over himself, hiring five young veter- 
ans who were recent graduates to help him, 
got architect Otto Eggers to design a neo- 
Georgian building to overlook Washington 
Square, and made plans for a first-rank na- 
tional law school (now the Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt Law Center) which would be a center 
of graduate scholarship and applied legal 
resarch to draw students from all over the 
world. 
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The first large contribution came from a 
Vanderbilt client—Davella Mills Foundation, 
for whom Vanderbilt had won an important 
case. He asked the trustees for a gift to 
NYU instead of a fee and received $500,000 on 
condition that an equal amount would be 
raised during the year and that the univer- 
sity would contribute the land. The two 
strings enabled Vanderbilt to put pressure 
behind his drive. Next he acquired several 
business corporations for the school, includ- 
ing the Mueller Macaroni Co., whose income 
the school enjoyed on a tax-free basis—a 
coup so brilliant that it was instantly copied 
by schools all over the country until Con- 
gress plugged up the loophole in the tax law 
which allowed charities to enjoy tax-free 
income from nonrelated activities. 

Now one of the best housed in the country, 
the NYU law school has begun through a 
scholarship program to attract outstanding 
students from each of the Nation’s 10 Fed- 
eral circuits. It brings teachers, judges, and 
practicing lawyers to numerous conferences 
on legal problems, and graduate students to 
such institutes as the Inter-American Law 
Institute for Latin American students, the 
Institute of Comparative Law for Europeans, 
the Institute of Judicial Administration for 
improving the work of the courts, and the 
Citizenship Clearing House for acquainting 
the best men in the best colleges and uni- 
versities with their responsibilities as citi- 
zens. It probably has the largest publication 
program of any law school in the United 
States. 

THE JUDGE’S DAY 

Today, at 67, Vanderbilt is still intensely 
active. He leaves his country house in Short 
Hills, N. J., at 7 a. m., and drives his 1939 
Cadillac coupé to the station. 

“I can get a day’s work done between 8 and 
9 in the morning,” he explains, “because 
there are no interruptions.” 

His Newark chambers look north to the 
Oranges and east to the towers of Manhattan. 
There he busies himself with correspond- 
ence—all letters are answered the day they 
are received, and he has thoughts to commu- 
nicate with judges and friends all over the 
world. 

On 3 days a week, when he finishes his 
mail he begins his opinion writing and brief 
reading. On Mondays and Thursdays he 
catches the train to Trenton, where he is met 
by a State trooper and driven with two of 
his colleagues to the State House Annex. In 
the pleasantly furnished courtroom the 
judges’ dais is not perceptibly raised and the 
lawyers sit in comfortable leather chairs 
arranged in livingroom fashion. Vanderbilt’s 
good-humored courtesy and casual manner 
reinforce the impression that lawyers and 
judges participate together in the judicial 
function. 

Like many other law teachers who have 
ascended the bench, Vanderbilt tends to be 
impatient with legal pedantries and arti- 
ficialities. In one case, he joined with his 
colleagues in striking down an ancient bar 
against suing one’s wife in order to permit 
a husband to collect unemployment com- 
pensation: his employer was his wife. He 
also avoids pomposity on and off the bench— 
his clothes tend to be soft and gray rather 
than stiff and black. He gives the impres- 
sion of an important and successful man, 
but not necessarily a Chief Justice. 


Recently he has become concerned with. 


the threat to New Jersey’s natural beauties 
and has written a series of opinions en- 
abling New Jersey municipalities to prevent 
undesirable developments and preserve the 
character of the State’s suburbs and farm- 
lands. 

But with all his legal activity, he takes care 
not to get out of touch with current cul- 
ture. In 1938, when he was visiting the 
chambers of British judges, he was aston- 
ished to see large piles of new books in col- 
orful paper covers, obviously nonlegal in 
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nature. These, he learned, were being ac- 
cumulated for vacation reading; and he be- 
gan to contrast this with the narrow interests 
of American lawyers and judges who seldom 
bother with nonprofessional literature. 
Some years before, he had been forcibly 
struck by his own illiteracy. During a va- 
cation voyage with his wife, he started to 
read The Green Hat, then a best seller, and 
was so shocked by its frankness that he de- 
cided he had been given a piece of pornog- 
raphy by mistake, and threw the book over- 
board. His wife,-aghast, assured him that 
the book was a best seller and that every- 
body was reading novels like it. 

Since that day, a trunkful of current 
books—mostly biography, history, and es- 
says—has always accompanied Vanderbilt to 
Maine for his summer vacations, and during 
the winter he attends the theater in New 
York frequently. 
of the family take out 1 of the 2 family 
house at North Harpswell, overlooking Cas- 
co Bay, three-quarters of a mile away from 
their nearest neighbors, is a rigidly kept fea- 
ture of Vanderbilt’s year—the one period in 
which he religiously abstains from office 
work. Instead, while his wife occupies her- 
self in the garden, and the younger members 
of the family out take 1 of the 2 family 
boats, he reads, relaxes, and gets to know 
his 13 grandchildren. 

In 3 more years, according to the words 
he himself wrote into the New Jersey con- 
stitution, he will retire from the Supreme 
Court. A study in the Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt Law Center is awaiting him. On a large 
yellow foolscap pad is a long list of projected 
books and articles he is eager to start work- 
ing on—at 8 in the morning the day he steps 
down from the bench. 





Failure of Our Foreign Policy in the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to "be permitted to appear 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on May 8, 1956, and present my 
views to that distinguished committee on 
the question of the failure of our foreign 
policy in the Middle East. My testimony 
on that occasion was as follows: 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers I appreciate the opportunity of coming 
before you again and voicing my opinions 
for whatever aid they may be to you in con- 
nection with the pending bill. 

While I appreciate the world-wide im- 
portance of the provisions of the bill, and 
that it does cover many areas of the world, 
I would like to address myself primarily to 
the bill as it affects the Middle East, or the 
Near East, as it is often referred to. 

May I by way of preliminary indicate to 
the committee, that I appreciate that in 
viewing the testimony of any witness you 
have the right to ask yourself, what is his 
background and does he have any prejudice 
or bias in connection with the subject on 
which he speaks. 

When anyone of the Jewish faith addresses 
himself to the Middle East, you have a right 
to take that into account. I want to assure 
the committee at the outset that my first and 
primary interest is the same as that of 
every member of this committee, that is, 
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world peace and the security of our own 
country. 

I hope that in assessing the value of my 
testimony, you will have in mind not only 
my religious background but also that I 
was among the first to look with favor upon 
restoration or resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations with Spain. I think that I can jus- 
tifiably say that my personal report to Pres- 
ident Truman late in 1949, after a visit to 
Spain, together with the information 
brought back from there by other members, 
had at least some bearing upon what I 
think everybody admits today is a desirable 
result of resuming diplomatic relations with 
Spain. 

I was among the early advocates of help to 
Turkey, which, as you know, is a 98 percent 
Moslem country. Despite the fact that it is 
quite unpopular among many of my con- 
stituents, I have taken the position that the 
interests of our country require if not a full 
fledged Ambassador or Minister at least a 
special representative at Vatican City. 

With those preliminaries, let me address 
myself to the Middle East situation. 

Chairman RicHuarps. May I add that I can 
testify to the correctness of the gentleman's 
statement on those matters. 

Mr. Muttrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
trust that the members of this committee 
will not think that I usurped or impinged 
upon their authority when during the last 
recess I made a trip into various countries, 
and more particularly into the Middle East, 
where I visited in Lebanon, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Israel. 

I think that we can all agree that the over- 
all problem is the establishment of peace 
in that area and that anything short of 
full-fledged peace is obviously a threat to 
our own security and to world peace. 

I think we also agree that the subsidiary 
problems are the resettlement of the refu- 
gees, the lessening of the existing tensions 
and an agreement about the boundaries. 

I think with a period of 8 years of experi- 
ence behind us now there must be a com- 
plete revision of our policy in that area, with 
much more firmness than has heretofore 
been shown in our treatment of the peoples 
throughout that area, or more accurately, 
our treating with the leaders of the govern- 
ments there. 

The tensions have gotten worse and more 
bitter. We have had no real negotiations 
which would lead to peace. 

You may recall that as early as 1948, be- 
fore there was a State of Israel, I said that 
the only way we will have peace in that 
area is if we go in there and help all the 
peoples of that area, the Arabs who are liv- 
ing there, as well as the Jews, to help them 
to rehabilitate themselves and to improve 
their economic conditions there. 

That directly relates to the refugee prob- 
lem. We are told time after time that there 
are 900,000 refugees outside of Israel who 
must be rehabilitated and must be resettled. 

The Arab position has been they will not 
talk peace until all of those Arabs are re- 
turned to the State of Israel. That means 
never. I think it should be perfectly obvi- 
ous to anybody and everybody familiar with 
the situation that you couldn’t possibly re- 
settle those 900,000 Arabs in the little State 
of Israel even if you were going to take all 
the State of Israel and give it to them. 

Before they left there 90 percent of them 
were living in poverty. The average annual 
income was from $15 to $30 per year. Thirty 
dollars per year was high income for-90 per- 
cent of the Arabs living in that area. 

To take them and send them back there 
would be utter folly—how are they going to 
live? Obviously these people must be re- 
settled in places where you can give them 
@ piece of land or an opportunity to earn 
themselves a livelihood that doesn’t even be- 
gin to approach our standards, but which 
will at least improve their prior standards 
or give them an opportunity to live, if not 
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decently as we know it, at least better than 
they had lived when they were unable to 
eke out a living for themselves and their 
families. 

Today in these refugee camps they are 
being supported mainly by the bounty of 
the United Nations and this country, which 
supports or gives to that fund most of the 
money that is being used for that purpose. 

Why haven’t they been resettled? They 
haven't been resettled because the Arab 
leaders have refused to permit them to be 
resettled. 

In that connection, our policy must be 
changed, and I think it must be a condition 
of further aid going to that area, that some- 
thing must be done about that situation. 

We have talked and talked to the Arab 
leaders, and we have run up against a stone 
wall. They will not move in that direction. 
I think it is high time that our Department 
of State changes its policy in that regard 
and makes it known in no uncertain terms 
that this problem must be solved, that we 
will no longer continue to permit the Arab 
leaders to use this as a political problem 
and to keep those refugees stirred up emo- 
tionally against resettlement. 

I might say that I have been in that area 
three times—I was there in 1948, 1949, and 
again in 1955. After each of my visits there 
I have been visited at home, unsolicited, by 
Arabs, Moslem Arabs, and Christian Arabs, 
indicating that much of the story we get 
out of there about the unwillingness of the 
Arabs to be resettled is the talk not of the 
Arab refugees themselves, but of the leaders 
of the Arabs. 

If we can let those leaders know in no 
uncertain terms that this problem must be 
solved, you can begin to move those Arabs 
out, not en masse, but family by family 
and resettle them. We will then get rid 
of this emotional problem that has kept that 
area stirred up all through the years. 

You will find back in December 1947 and 
January and February of 1948 I was urging 
things such as, as I called it at that time, 
a Middle East TVA. I had in mind things 
like the Aswan Dam that they are talking 
about on the Nile. I had in mind things 
like the Jordan Valley project that Am- 
bassador Eric Johnston has done so much 
to bring almost to the point of closing. 

Secretary Dulles told the Senate commit- 
tee in February that all of the details had 
been worked out except the political agree- 
ment. In other words, every last item had 
been agreed upon, between Syria, Jordan, 
and Israel, as to how it would be financed, 
what would be done there, where the power 
would go, where the water would go, the 
division of water between Syria and Jérdan 


and Israel. The only thing that stops the ° 


project from going ahead is political agree- 
ment or assent politically by Syria and 
Jordan. Both are pressured by the Arab 
league not to agree politically. 

Israel has indicated here willingness to 
go ahead. She is ready to execute the formal 
documents. The Arabs refuse. Israel has 
several times indicated that she would go 
ahead without the Syrian and Jordanian 
consent. Of course, each time she has been 
persuaded that that is not the thing to do. 

I say the time has come when our Gov- 
ernment must say, and this is probably the 
place for it to be said, in this bill, or in the 
report on this bill. Lay down the policy 
that if the Arabs will not go along with 
those projects, Israel will be permitted to 
do it herself, that there will be no aid to 
that extent to Syria or Jordan as such, but 
as long as Israel will make the commitment, 
the firm commitment, that the power and the 
water generated there will go in agreed 
portions or ratios into Syria and Jordan, 
when they are ready for it, that Israel may go 
ahead and do the job and we will help 
her do it. 
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I think if we took that firm attitude the 
Arabs would have no choice in the matter 
but to say, “Let’s go ahead.” 

I was told, as your study mission was told, 
as evidenced by their report that was sub- 
mitted to you under date of March 14, 1956 
(I met with some of the members of that 
study mission while we were in that area), 
that a lot of the tension there was caused 
by the Baghdad Pact. 

The surprising thing is that we were told 
by Arab officials our American diplomats 
tell them that the United States did not 
bring about the Baghdad Pact. Why they 
should have been told that, I don’t know. 
But it only irritated the situation rather 
than help assuage their feelings. 

There is no doubt but the fact is, and 
Secretary Dulles has taken credit for and 
has claimed it was his idea. He says he 
started some three years ago to set up this 
Baghdad Pact as a northern tier or frontier 
as a defense measure against possible in- 
vasion of that area by Soviet Russia. 

I sat down in this building, in the old 
Supreme Court room, with General Bedell 
Smith, who was then Under Secretary of 
State, and with Ambassador Byroade, who 
was then our Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the Middle East, when we were 
talking about this plan three years ago. 

I said to them, I think there were several 
of the members of this committee, I said to 
those two gentlemen, that you are wasting 
your time and your energy and money in 
that kind of venture, because if Russia de- 
cides to move in there, all of the money that 
you are now spending for military aid and 
economic aid, if it was all used there for 
military aid, you are not going to stop Russia 
from moving into that area, when she de- 
cides to move. 

I didn’t anticipate that Russia was going 
to jump over the northern tier once it was 
set up. She has done that and moved in, 
Communist arms having been going into 
the Arab States for years. Something now 
must be done to strengthen that whole area. 
We are not going to strengthen it by sending 
arms into Egypt in competition with Russian 
arms. I don’t know how much of the facts 
on that question have been stated to you 

Mr. Vorys. You don’t mean into Egypt. 

Mr. Mutter. Into Egypt. 

Mr. Vorys. By sending arms into Egypt 
in competition with Russia—I thought you 
meant into Israel. 

Mr. MutrerR. Into Egypt, in competition, 
because the record is clear that for some time 
Egypt has—it goes back, I think, to 1952, 
when Egypt first sought arms from the 
United States. 

She has gotten small quantities through 
the years from the United States. But when 
she sought large quantities of arms, she was 
asked to sign the usual agreement, that she 
would not be an aggressor, not use any of 
these arms as an aggressor against any 
nation. She refused to do that. Then, as 
you recall, in the summer of last year the 
Secretary of State pretended to be very much 
surprised with the fact that a deal had been 
consummated between Czechoslovakia and 
Egypt for the sale of jets and large ar- 
maments. Ambassador Byroad told me in 
Cairo in November 1955, that he had known 
of the Egyptian negotiations with the Com- 
munists for arms for more than a year be- 
fore the deal was announced. 

I think it should have alerted our State 
Department to the fact that any country 
that is looking for arms and will not sign 
an agreement that those arms will not be 
used as an aggressor or for aggression, 
doesn’t mean well, but intends to be an 
aggressor. 

Let’s analyze that a little further. I un- 
derstand Secretary of State Dulles said to 
the Senate committee in February of this 
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year, when he was there, that he didn’t know 
what arms had been sent into Egypt by 
Czechoslovakia. 

When I was there last year, it was known 
in Turkey, it was known in Israel, and it 
was no secret to Egypt. I am now talking 
about November 1955 when she had already 
received at least 40 jets and 6 submarines. 
She has today, I believe, 18 battle cruisers. 
Where will these battle cruisers and these 
submarines be used, and against whom will 
they be used? We are told the only fleet in 
that area is the United States 6th Fleet. 
Russia has no fleet there, and Russia is not 
going to supply Egypt with any of these 
submarines if they are to be used against 
Russia. Against whom will the submarines 
be used? Against Israel? Israel has no 
navy. 

What about this preventive war talk we 
hear? I say to you in all earnestness it has 
been stirred up in large part by representa- 
tives of our State Department, this talk 
about a preventive war by Israel against 
her neighbors. Let’s analyze it. 

The little country of Lebanon to north 
of Israel is smaller in geographic size and 
has a population of about a million people, 
which is just about half of the nimber of 
people in the State of Israel. 

They say that Israel can muster an army 
of 250,000 men. Lebanon, when I was there 
in November 1955, could muster a total 
police force and army of 5,000 men. If 
Israel had any intentions to move on her 
neighbors, I think everyone must concede, 
that Israel could move in on Lebanon and 
take it over overnight, if she had any desire 
to wage aggressive war against her neigh- 
bors. ‘She has not done it and has no in- 
tention of doing it. Of all her borders the 
Lebanese borders have been the most 
peaceful. 

Most of the border incidents coming from 
the Lebanese side of the border can be 
traced to infiltrations from Syria and Egypt. 

Persons who have had the same advan- 
tage as I had of having been in that area 
as late as 1949, returning again in 1955, are 
impressed by the fact that Lebanon is mak- 
ing comparatively the same progress as Israel. 
Her people are prospering, their standards 
are improving, and they want nothing but 
to be left alone. Cross the borders into the 
other Arab countries and you find that they 
are practically in the same degraded and 
degrading conditions as existed all through 
the years up to 1949. There has been little 
or no improvement in their methods, their 
means, their standards, or their opportuni- 
ties to earn a livelihood. 

I was interested to find out where this talk 
about a preventive war by Israel comes from. 
I noticed that Secretary of State Dulles indi- 
cated in his testimony before the Senate 
committee that he believed that there was 
such talk in Israel of a preventive war 
against her neighbors. 

I found in our Embassies in Lebanon, in 
Egypt, and in our Embassy in Israel, the talk 
came from our American officials, that Israel 
might indulge in a preventive war. 

I know that Ambassador Lawson in Israel 
had no such idea. On the other hand, I 
know Mr. White in that Embassy made it 
known to anybody who would listen to him 
that it was his idea that there will be a 
preventive war by Israel, and to bolster his 
position wherever possible he would put you 
in touch with that minority, that small 
group in Israel who have been yelling all 
through the years for such a war and for 
enlargement of the State of Israel. 

That definitely is a very small group in 
Israel. The large majority of the people, 
and all the responsible officials in govern- 
ment in Israel, will say that they know that, 
if they were to start any kind of war upon 
any of her neighbors, they would immedi- 
ately turn world opinion against them, that 
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they would be cut off from all assistance of 
any kind from this country and from our 
allies, and that, while they might win the 
first battle, they would have to lose such a 
‘war. 

In our Embassy in Lebanon, the same talk 
was going on. In Egypt I confronted our 
Ambassador, Ambassador Byroade, with the 
same matter and I asked him pointblank: 
“Do you think there is a single Arab leader 
who believes that Israel will wage a preven- 
tive war,” and Mr. Byroade said, “They don’t 
believe it, but I, Hank Byroade, believe it.” 

It is that kind of preachment going on by 
our American officials there that is keeping 
this pot stirred up. 

Unless our State Department is going to 
do something about it, to stop it, we are 
going to have more and more trouble in that 
area instead of less and less. 

You will probably recall that Mr. Dulles 
has been taxed many times with the situa- 
tion in that area, and has been asked to give 
his reasons as to why something can’t be done 
about it, particularly with the situation in 
Saudi Arabia, where they refused to permit 
American Jews to serve as part of our Armed 
Forces. There is nothing wrong with the 
provision in any of these agreements that 
anyone objectionable to a local government 
should not be permitted to remain in that 
country. . 

That has been the way of governments 
ever since we have had civilized govern- 
ments. Today, in the United States, if our 
Government finds a diplomat here from a 
foreign country who is objectionable, we 
send him home. We never find anybody 
objectionable because of his religious be- 
liefs. When the attempt is made to relate 
Judaism or the Jewish religion to Zionism, 
then you get this very fine difference that 
is drawn by the Arabs and by the Moslems, 
which even our Secretary of State, however, 
does not try to draw. 

They will téll you, the Arabs, the Moslems, 
that the Jews are our cousins. They say: 
“We are all Semites. We have all been per- 
secuted together and we want to live peace- 
fully together.” “But,” says the Moslem, 
“while I do not oppose the Jew, I am op- 
posed to the Zionists, and the Zionist is the 
fellow who wants a Jewish state.” 

That cannot be an excuse to our State 
Department for saying that any American 
Jew in the armed services of our country 
may therefore be deemed objectionable to 
Saudi Arabia or to any of these other coun- 
tries. 

Whether you go to Lebanon or go to Tur- 
key or go to Egypt, you will find that there 
are Jews living there, and living there peace- 
fully with their neighbors. True, they make 
no attempt to espouse the Zionist cause in 
the Arab countries or the cause of an in- 
dependent state of Israel. But all this de- 
stroys the substance of the charge that the 
basic difference in that area is a religious 
difference. 

These people can live together and will 
live together, and will trade together, and 
prosper together, if given the opportunity. 

I think it is up to the Congress to write 
the directives into a bill such as this, so that 
our State Department representatives will 
do the right thing. They talk about trying 
to establish peace in this area and couple 
it with talk about the fact that the boun- 
daries must be agreed upon first. 

I say to you gentlemen that if our State 
Department said to the Arab states: “We 
will not stand for aggression from either 
side. We will not permit aggression by 
Israel against her neighbors. We will not 
permit aggression by the Arab states against 
Israel,” this problem can be settled. It 
cannot be settled by saying: “We will guar- 
antee your borders if, as, and when you will 
agree upon the changes,” because that may 
never come. Unless and until we take the 
firm position that these boundaries will 
be changed only by agreement or by arbi- 
tration (and there is a method of arbitra- 


tion) we cannot impress upon both sides 
the imperative need for them to sit down 
and agree upon a change of boundaries. 

But we must first say, “You are not going 
to fight about these borders and boundaries.” 
Then if they won’t sit down and agree upon 
it, there is a way of making them go to the 
World Court and submit the matter there. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Haven’t we said that? 

Mr. MULTER. No, sir; we have not. Mr. 
Dulles has repeated time and again that we 
will guarantee these borders and boundaries 
if, as, and when they agree upon them. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The State Department 
made a statement about aggression, and of- 
fered their services, the United Nations, and 
so forth, to work this thing out; didn’t they? 

Mr. MuuTer. They have not taken the firm 
position I advocate. There have been inter- 
cessions, but there has been no firm state- 
ment of that policy by our State Department 
to this day. 

Israel asked for a mutual security pact, 
and in asking for it she suggested for each 
of the Arab States the same security pact 
that she asked for. This, too, is a method 
of smoking out the evil intent of a potential 
aggressor. Such a nation not only will not 
ask for, but will reject such a pact. 

The State Department has not seen fit to 
give, to even negotiate with the State of 
Israel about such a security pact. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Ase, where did you 
place the line? There is a dispute about the 
line. 

Mr. Murer. ¥ou say to all sides: The lines 
remain precisely where they are until you 
sit down around the peace table and agree 
upon a change, and if you can’t agree, then 
either you are going to appoint arbitrators, 
and if you don’t appoint arbitrators, you go 
to the World Court and let the court decide. 
When the court makes the decision, it will be 
binding upon all sides. 

This is an international dispute. It isa 
proper subject to come before the World 
Court. It is high time that we as leaders 
of the world will say that we will stand for 
no fighting about things of this kind which 
can be settled either by agreement or by a 
court decision. 

In my opinion, we must take that kind of 
firm position, and if we did we could very 
quickly settle these problems in that area. 
If we don’t take that firm position, then 
we are bound to have trouble there. These 
people will continue to snipe at each other, 
and it doesn’t matter who is responsible 
for the first sniping. A shot from one side 
brings forth two from the other side. It 
doesn’t matter whether it comes from Israel 
or the other side. As long as you have these 
people stirred up, they will be sniping at 
each other. The only way to handle it is for 
us to take this firm position. I do hope 
that this committee will, as a part of this 
bill, say that we want to give aid, economic 
aid, to all of this area but peace, true peace, 
is the price they must pay. 

You have heard many times from our 
Secretary of State that he hopes this issue 
of the Middle East will not be made a po- 
litical issue in this year’s election campaign, 
because it will stir up the Arabs into again 
voicing the opinion that in this country we 
depend on Jewish votes and therefore we are 
more favorably disposed toward Israel than 
we are to the Arabs. 

I was surprised to learn when I met with 
the Arabs throughout this area, that not one 
had ever been told that the Jews in this 
country are a minority, that in the Senate 
with 96 Members we have only 2 who are 
Jews, that of the 435 Members of the House 
the maximum we have ever had is 11. 

As I pointed out to them, in the member- 
ship of the study mission that was there 
representing this very committee, not one 
depended on a Jewish vote in his home dis- 
trict to get himself elected; that this was 
not a Jewish problem, nor a Christian prob- 
lem, nor @ Moslem problem, that this is a 
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problem of doing the right thing the humane 
thing and making people behave and not 
fight with one another. 

When you talk to some of our Arab friends 
over there, you find the unfortunate part 
of it is that our American diplomats have 
never once taken the trouble to tell these 
Arab officials that this is not a Jewish prob- 
lem at home. 

They talk here at home about making it 
& political issue, but they never tell the 
Arabs it is not a political issue, that neither 
party needs Jewish votes to elect our Presi- 
dent, or our House or our Senate. 

The shame of it is that our State Depart- 
ment has not taken the forceful unequiv- 
ocal position and said to these people, “You 
are wrong. This is not a political problem at 
home.” 

The same thing goes for the way that they 
handle some of these other problems there. 
You travel through the Middle East and you 
are told by some of the Arabs that we should 
stop the Jews raising funds here in the 
United States and sending them to Israel. 
They don’t understand that charity drives 
are conducted here without the aid or inter- 
ference of Government. 

Not once has an American diplomat said 
to the Arab leaders that the Jews have said 
time and time again in the United States 
that they will go out and raise as much 
money to rehabilitate the Arab areas as they 
raise for Israel, if only there can be peace 
there; that if the Arabs will sign a treaty, 
Americans. of all faiths will do the same for 
the Arabs as they are doing for the Jews 
there. 

No one knows better than we people here 
at home, Jew and Christian alike, that you 
can’t have prosperity in one little corner 
surrounded by poverty, without creating 
antagonism in the poorer areas. You have 
to build up the whole area and give them all 
an opportunity to live. 

Mr. Vorys. Along the line you just men- 
tion, on that matter, on August 26, 1955, in 
an important statement by Secretary Dulles, 
he said, with reference to the plight of the 
900,000 refugees: 

“Compensation is due from Israel to the 
refugees. However, it may be that Israel 
cannot unaided now make adequate com- 
pensation. If so, there might be an inter- 
national loan to enable Israel to pay the 
compensation which is due and which would 
enable many of the refugees to find for 
themselves a better way of life. 

“President Eisenhower would recommend 
substantial participation by the United 
States in such a loan for such a purpose.” 

What do you think of that statement? 

Mr. MULTER. That is directly in line with 
what I have in mind. The Israelis would 
like to have that. Every right-thinking 
person would like to see that done, and the 
only reason it isn’t done is because the Arab 
leaders sit back and say, “We won’t let you 
resettle these refugees anywhere except in 
Israel.” 


Mr. Vorys. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. MuLrer. I would like to suggest that 
if you would give me, Mr. Chairman, an 
executive-session meeting I will bring to 
you Arab-Moslems who will tell you that 
when you go into these refugee camps you 
will be permitted to meet only with the 
leaders. They will tell you how terrible 
the situation is, how the people in the camps 
will not be resettled except in their home- 
land. These witnesses, I can bring to you, 
will tell you that is not so, that the Arab 
refugees are willing to be resettled, that 
they want to be resettled. There have been 
negotiations time and time again between 
some of them—— 

Chairman RicHaRps. I would like to say, 
Mr. Mutter, that we started a little late. Mr. 
MuLtTer told us beforehand that he had a 
meeting with the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and he has a notice to inform 
him that they are going to take the mat- 
ter up. 
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Mr. Mutter. I will take just a few min- 
utes more. I would like to answer any 
questions that the members care to ad- 
dress to me either this morning or at any 
other time you. will invite me back. 

Mr. Vorys. As you know. the United Na- 
tions resolution said it was the duty of Is- 
rael either to compensate or repatriate the 
Arab refugees. Both of those alternatives 
are open to Israel. 

As far as I know, there has never been 
any offer by Israel to repatriate 

Mr. Mutter. The 900,000—you are right. 
As I indicated before, it would be an impos- 
sible task to try to repatriate them in Israel. 
They have taken Arabs back into Israel. 
There has been some 100,000 families that 
have been reunited within Israel, people who 
had been outside Israel and permitted to 
return. 

Israel has always indicated her willing- 
ness to compensate the Arabs for their prop- 
erty that was left behind. She has un- 
blocked the funds within Israel that were 
left behind by the Arabs. They have made 
that available to them. 

I was about to say, as I got this message, 
that I can bring to you Arabs, Christians, 
and Moslems who left Israel, who negotiated 
with the State of Israel for compensation, 
and when the Government of Syria and Jor- 
dan, where they were living, found out that 
the negotiations were being consummated, 
stepped in and threatened them with anni- 
hilation if they dared to go through with 
the agreements or to accept any of the money 
offered by Israel. 

There isn’t any doubt that people who 
are entitled to the money, if they are left 
alone, will be fairly compensated and will 
get the compensation that they are willing 
to accept, if the leaders of their home gov- 
ernments would let them take it. 

I am prepared to bring to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, persons whose hames must be protected 
because their families are still over there 
and who would be annihilated if it were 
known they were testifying here. I will 
bring you Arabs who will testify under oath 
that what I say to you is the fact. 

Mr. Vorys. The home government of the 
Israeli-Arab is Israel, the refugee. We all 
joined in the desire of the Jews to go back 
to their homeland. The homeland of these 
Arab refugees is not some other country; 
it is Israel. ‘ 

Mr. Mutter. How many of these 900,000 
fled from Israel? 

Mr. Vorys. I don’t know. A lot of them 
have been born in captivity—— 

Mr. MuLTER. Many of them were born in 
the refugee camps. You will find that in 
the Arab refugee camps outside of Israel, 
among the 900,000, you will find thousands 
and thousands of them who were poor no- 
mads roaming the Arab lands, eking out a 
living from the countryside, who moved into 
these camps because there they are sup- 
ported by the U. N. and the contributions 
of the United States to the U. N. instead of 
continuing to roam. 

I don’t care how they got there. They 
are human beings, who should be rehabili- 
tated. They are human beings who should 
be given an opportunity to earn a livelihood. 
Something has to be done for them. But 
it is impossible to take the 900,000 whether 
they were ever in Israel or not, and move 
them into Israel, certainly not until there 
are firm peace treaties entered into between 
these Arab countries and the State of Israel. 

If the peace treaties were consummated, 
- then you might be in a strong position to 
say, “Those who came out of Israel have a 
right ‘to return to their homeland.” 

But as long as they are at war—as late 
as January 16, Mr. Nasser said, “From the 
Atlantic to the Persian gulf there is but one 
Arab nation which no one will succeed in 
dividing again. After World War II part of 
the Arab heart was snatched from the Arab 
body—meaning the State of Israel. Today 
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Arabs from the Atlantic to the Persian gulf 
will coperate in restoring that part,” restor- 
ing Israel to the Arab lands. 

As long as that condition exists, as long 
as the Arab leaders join with Mr. Nasser, as 
they are doing in saying that, surely no one 
believes that bringing those 900,000 Arabs 
or any substantial part of them into Israel 
is going to make for peace. 

Chairman RicHarps. Mrs. KELiy. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
compliment my colleague from Brooklyn for 
his appraisal of this Middle East situatiop. 

Is there any question in your mind, Mr. 
MULTER, that if we could get the represen- 
tatives of these countries to a peace con- 
ference that Israel wouldn’t be willing to 
settle every issue, including the return of a 
number of refugees, repayment for their land 
and return of their bank accounts, as was 
done for Israel refugees who came there 
from other countries? 

Mr. MULTER. Mrs. KELLY, there isn’t a doubt 
in the world that the Israeli Government 
and their officials will sit down at the peace 
table and talk about all these problems and 
try to arrive at @ solution of them. 

But let’s be practical about it. As of to- 
day, the Arabs will not sit down with the 
Israelis face to face. But that doesn’t mean 
that you can’t commence these negotiations. 

As a matter of fact, word was sent home 
at my instance to the Secretary of State. I 
know it was received here. I know it was 
received in our Embassy in Israel I know 
it was received in our Embassy in 
Egypt, that the Arab leaders were ready to 
sit down and talk, not face to face with 
Israel, but with American representatives, 
with United States representatives about 
the settlement of all of these problems, 4f 
the United “States will take the initiative 
and say, “We insist that you sit down and 
talk about these things.” 

You could keep the Arabs on one side of 
the barrier, the Israelis on the other. The 
United States representative could talk first 
to one group and then to the other group, 
and finally consummate an agreement aud 
bring them together to sign it. 

It was going to be done, and word was 
sent back that it would be done, not on the 
basis of the 1947 partition resolution but on 
the basis of the 1949 resolution. There is 
a difference, because now the Arabs say 
they want to roll everything back to the 
1947 boundaries. 

The 1949 truce agreements recognized the 
boundaries set up at that time as armistice 
boundaries, subject to revision. That word 
came back, was received here in Washington, 
was received throughout the Middle Bast, 
with the exception of our Embassy in 
Turkey. 

Within 5 days thereafter, Prime Minister 
Eden of Britain issued the statement that 
he would be the arbitrator between Israel 
and the Arabs on the basis of the 1947 par- 
tition resolution. 

It was an attempt by Mr. Eden to reestab- 
lish British prestige in that area. Whether 
or not he knew that by talking ahout the 
1947 resolution he would blow up the pos- 
sibility of these negotiations, I don’t know, 
and I won’t make that charge against him. 

The Arabs sent word that they would talk 
about the 1949 borders. He wanted to talk 
on the basis of the 1947, and the whole 
thing blew up. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I was 
going to ask this: I can’t understand how 
there would be any considerable portion of 
people of Israel that would advocate a pre- 
ventive war, because if they fight a pre- 
ventive war they are going to have to fight 
the very war that they are going to try to 
avoid. 

It is a good deal like a man committing 
suicide because he is afraid to die. That 
would be the case if you fight a preventive 
war; no one would win, 
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There is one question that you didn’t 
comment on, and perhaps you didn’t do so 
because you didn’t desire to raise that issue; 
if you do not, do not answer my question. 

Do you advocate the United States send- 
ing arms to Israel? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, I do, sir. I disagree with 
Mr. Dulles that to send arms at this time into 
Israel would be creating an arms race. The 
arms race is on. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Do you think it would be 
provocative of war? 

Mr. MuLTER. No; it would not be. I think 
it would be preventive of war. I think it is 
much better to do that than send in 1,800 
marines from the 6th Fleet. As Prime Min- 
ister Ben Gurion said, “Don’t send your boys 
over here; send us arms so we can fight your 
battle.” As long as Israel is strong—— 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I heard Churchill made 
that statement. 

Chairman Ricwarps. And Roosevelt, too. 

Mr. MULTER. I am against an arms race. 
The State of Israel is against an arms race. 
I think every sensible person is against an 
arms race. But I think you must keep these 
parties on an even balance. If they know 
that to fight one another, will be to annihi- 
late one another, they won’t fight. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. We have a status of forces 
agreement in all of these countries. We 
can’t make it public, but we do have that 
information. 

Mr. BURLESON. As our able colleague always 
does, he makes a splendid case, but he starts 
with the present-day conditions, and I think 
that many people do, most people do, in 
justifying a great many things, and it makes 
an attractive thing, because it is a humane 
appeal. 

But the humaneness is exactly the reason 
that Israel was created in the first place. 
But there were some conditions in the Bal- 
four Declaration that we forget a great many 
times. 

There is no need for anyone, the Arabs or 
this country, to think or to believe that 
Israel is going to be driven into the sea or 
to say that it is not a nation and that it is 
not going to endure from now on. Certainly 
I have no idea about that, no such concept 
that Israel will not endure. - 

Of course, it will. But, nevertheless, going 
back to the historical facts under the Bal- 
four Declaration, finally when the British 
threw in the sponge and said, “We will turn 
this into a trusteeship,” which was our pol- 
icy, and then we abandon that policy. 

In the declaration were safeguards for the 
Arab majority. The great majority were 
Arabs in the country at that time. There 
was only 50,000 Jews, or somethirig like that, 
with hundreds of thousands of Arabs. It 
was agreed that their right should be pro- 
tected. 

It was also agreed that no people of the 
Jewish faith would be bound by the Zionist 
concepts to the State of Israel outside of 
the State of Israel. 

That leads me to say this to the gentle- 
man, when he speaks of Israel as related to 
Zionism: Would you contend, Mr. MULTER, 
that there is a distinction, that Israel is 
not a Zionist state? Do you attempt to set 
one apart from the other as a political party, 
or something of the sort? ~ 

Mr. Mutter. I think you will concede that 
Israel, like our country, guarantees freedom 
of religion. I think you will agree that 
Israel, like our country, guarantees every one 
of its citizens the right to vote and to hold 
office. 

There are Arab-Moslems and Arab-Chris- 
tians in the Israeli parliament. The point 
I tried to make is that while most Jews are 
Zionists, not every Zionist is a Jew. 
There are many Christians who are Zionists, 
Zionism is the political concept of a Jewish 
state. Every Jew is not a Zionist. 

You probably know that we have in this 
country a so-called American Council of Ju- 
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daism. They have been bombarding the 
Congress with literature for some time. Ac- 
tually, they represent less than 2 percent of 
the Jews of this country. But they were 
against the establishment of a State of Israel. 

Mr. Burieson. If you will allow me to in- 
terrupt, they have vehemently denied that 
they are opposed to the State of Israel. 

Mr. MuLTEeR. They may take the position 
now that they are in favor of the State of 
Israel. They were not in favor of its origi- 
nally. They were bitterly opposed to its com- 
ing into being. 

After it did, they accepted the fact, but in 
accepting the fact they do everything they 
can to dissuade Christians and Jews from 
sending money to Israel or aiding it in any 
way. They are doing what they can to help 
destroy Israel. ‘ 

They take the position that we must lean 
over backward in favor of the Arabs and 
against the State of Israel, which I say is not 
good policy. It is not American policy. 

I don’t say that we should be anti-Arab. 
My argument all through the years is that 
we must be just as pro-Arab as pro-Israel. 
You have to be fair and impartial to both 
of them. 

Mr. BurRtEsoN. Is that not the announced 
policy of the State Department today? 

. Mr. MU.ttTER. It may be the announced 
policy, but they are not doing anything to 
effectuate that policy. They are doing much 
that is contrary to that policy. 

Mr. BuriLeson. In connection with the 
funds, let me ask the gentleman, do you 
agree that contributions, and you reminded 
me of this, to the United Jewish Appeal 
Funds for the State of Israel, do you believe 
that those funds should be a deductible item 
on the tax account of the American taxpayer 
as a philanthropic contribution to the 
State of Israel? 

Mr. Mutter. To the same extent that they 
are deductible for the support of the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut, to the same extent 
as they are deductible to help people who 
are in distress anywhere in the world, to the 
same extent as they are Red Cross and the 
like. 

Mr. Bur.LEson. Do you know of any other 
instance or any precedent where any contri- 
bution by United States citizens to any po- 
litical entity of a foreign government is de- 
ductible for income tax 

Mr. Mutter. These funds are not made 
available to a political entity. 

Mr. BuRLESON. But I disagree with the gen- 
tleman—I don’t throw this out as such 4 
challenge that it could not be refuted, frank- 
ly, I don’t know, but my information is that 
the funds collected by the United Jewish Ap- 
peal for the State of Israel goes into a com- 
mon fund and it can be used for any purpose 
in the world. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. BuRLESON, I most respect- 
fully, but just as strongly, disagree with you. 
The evidence is overwhelming that not a 
penny of that money goes into the coffers of 
the State of Israel. Not a penny of that 
money is disbursed by the State of Israel. 
Every dollar of that money is used—that 
which goes into the State of Israel; not all 
United Jewish Appeal money goes to the State 
of Isreel—that which does go in is used for 

philanthropic purposes, rehabilitating people, 
making available to them the means for agri- 
culture, to learn to farm, to learn skills for 
industry, for hospitals, and the like. 

There isn’t a dollar of that money that is 
administered by or paid to the State of Israel. 

Mr. BurRLeEson. Our State Department 
people were very definite in 1954 in saying 
that those funds collected went into a com- 
mon fund in the state of Israel, and the ex- 
penditures were not traceable, that they 
could not give us any assurance that tanks, 
planes, guns, public housing, health, or any- 
thing else were not purchased, that it was ad- 
ministered by the Israeli Government. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. BuRLESON, were they re- 
ferring to the United Jewish Appeal funds or 
to Israael bonds? 
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Mr. Burleson. They lumped them all to- 
gether. 

Mr. MvLTER. You can’t lump them together, 
because the United Jewish Appeal money is 
not money that is used by the government 
or administered by the government, while the 
Israel bonds is a bond issue of the State of 
Israel and the proceeds go to the State of 
Israel. 

Mr. Vorys. And you pay tax on them? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, you pay tax on the in- 
come. 

Mr. Vorys. And they can’t deduct it? 

M®. Mutter. There is no deduction for the 
purchase of bonds or the income therefrom. 

Mr. Vorys. I found that out recently at 
home. , 

Mr. BURLESON. I Know that is true of the 
bonds. 

Mr. Mutter. I assure you, Mr. Burleson, if 
any such proof were available, our Treasury 
Department, the Internal Revenue Service 
would immediately revoke the tax exemp- 
tion that is accorded to those gifts. 

Mr. BURLESON. They first decided it was 
not deductible, and then later on they de- 
cided it was under an appeals court deci- 
sion. 

Mr. Mutter. I am not familiar with any 
litigation involving the matter. 

I do know very definitely, I have been ac- 
tive in those matters for a long time, on a 
high level, and I know there isn’t a dollar of 
United Jewish Appeal money that goes to 
the Israeli government. 

Mr. BuRLESON. I hope the gentleman un- 
derstands I was inquiring. 

Mr. MuLTER. For more than 50 years the 
Jewish National Fund, an American organi- 
zation, has been raising funds here and 
baying land in Israel, which is then leased 
on long-term leases, to anyone,~“to any Jew 
in Israel who wants to occupy the land. 
That has been going on for 54 years, to be 
exact. 

Chairman RicnHarps. Abe, what is your 
recommendation about this legislation, that 
we do not include any money for help to any 
Arab state unless. what? 

Mr. MuutTer. Unless they will in good faith 
enter into peace negotiations, either directly 
or through the United Nations or an agreed 
intermediary. 

I am not so foolish as to think that you 
can force these Arabs to sit down face to face 
with the Israelis. But certainly good faith 
negotiations should be entered into without 
delay through an appropriate intermediary. 

The United Nations would, of course, be 
the best intermediary. There are antago- 
nisms there, too. Possibly they could agree 
upon some other intermediary, who could 
bring them to the peace table where they 
could sign the peace agreement. 

It is not going to be an easy task. And 
it will not be accomplished overnight or in 
a day or week. Certainly we ought to say, 
very firmly, “This is the time to do it.” 

Chairman RicHarDs. That you have to do 
s0 and so or else. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Chairman Ricnuarps. If they don’t do what 
we say, that is 

Mr. MULTER. We will know where we stand. 
We will know whether or not we ought to 
send in any training tanks to Saudi Arabia 
at a time when there are reserve tank bat- 
talions in this country which haven't been 
able to get a single tank for training pur- 
poses. 

Chairman RicHarps. They agreed in writ- 
ing to provide those tanks, did they not 

Mr. MuLTeR. They made the agreemnet to 
purchase the tanks in September 1955, and 
payment was made in November 1955. You 
and I sitting there would certainly have 
said, “Well, now, this is not the time to 
make that kind of delivery.” 

Mr. Jupp. The basic agreement was made 
in 1951 that they could buy weapons and 
training tanks, and so on, in this country? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Multer, Is your sugges- 
tion only to this one area or is it your in- 
tention that we include such a provision for 
every area where there is a dispute? For 
example, would we withhold any aid to 
Greece or Turkey, for that matter, or Brit- 
ain, India, Kashmir, or to Korea? 

Mr. MULTER. I say, once you find that the 
parties refuse to sit down and negotiate in 
good faith 

Mr. ZaBLockt. Who would adjudicate the 
situation as to whether the parties are sit- 
ting down in good faith? 

Mr. Mutter. Don’t you think that the 
question answers itself, when 8 years have 
gone by and the parties have not yet sat 
down and consummated an agreement? 
Isn’t that long enough to determine that 
they are not trying in good faith to arrive 
at any agreement? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. No, because you would have 
to withhold, because there is not a settle- 
ment over 8 years, aid from both countries, 
Israel and the Arab States. F 

Mr. Mutter. That might be the necessary 
thing. It might be necessary to say to both 
sides, “You are both intransigent. Neither 
will talk. We can help neither one of you 
from here in.” 

It might be necessary to come to that po- 
sition. I don’t think it will be. But, it 
may be. 

I would like to stay on, but if ft Is agree- 
able, I will come back at any time you sug- 
gest. I must get to my committee, which 
is in executive session. 

Chairman RiIcHARDS. Thank you, 
MULTER. 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “It’s a War,” written by David 
Lawrence, and published in the U. S. 
News & World Report of March 23, 1956. 
This editorial presents the basic fact 
underlying all news of Communist 
activities. 

The editorial is particularly pertinent 
in connection with the information— 
which I recently inserted in the REcorp— 
on the murder of exiled Rumanians who 
took advantage of the amnesty of last 
summer, and the protest—inserted here- 
with—by the Poles and other exiles in 
London against the grand tour of Krush- 
chev and Bulganin in England. 

I echo Mr. Lawrence’s question, “When 
will we wake up?” When will we recog- 
nize that the best defense of our coun- 
try is constant pressure to make the 
Communist rulers disgorge the satellite 
nations which they have ruthlessly in- 
corporated into their military machine? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It’s A WaR 
(By David Lawrence) 

When the Communists stir up terrorism in 
Algeria and cause French divisions to be di- 
verted to north Africa from their primary 
function in the defense of Western Europe, 


it’s a military maneuver. It’s the strategy 
of war. 
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When the Communists stir up the people 
of Cyprus to rebellion so as to wrest from 
the British their most important military 
base in the Mediterranean, it’s the strategy 
of war. 

When the Communists weaken the ties be- 
tween Jordan and Britain and help to bring 
the Arab nations together in an antiwestern 
combination of states, it’s a military man- 
euver. It’s the strategy of war. 

When the Communists spread their terror- 
ism through north Africa, using Egypt as a 
base of operations, and when Egypt herself, 
succumbing to Soviet influence, enters into 
an agreement to buy arms from one of the 
satellites of the Soviet Union, it is the strat- 
egy of war. 

When the Communists deliberately under- 
mine the French Republic as well as the 
Italian Republic, gaining a foothold in the 
Parliaments of both—unmolested by any 
effective restriction upon subversive activi- 
ties—the objective is to weaken and detach 
two important allies from the West. It’s 
the strategy of war. 

The Communists are infiltrating on every 
front in Europe, north Africa, the Middle 
East, and Asia. 

Are we in the United States immune? The 
Communists are striving to break down our 
security system, to exploit racial disputes, 
and yet to obtain from us technical infor- 
mation and as much goods as will help them 
build up their military armament. It’s the 
strategy of war. 

The Communists are helped inside the 
United States by unwitting persons, influen- 
tial in the formation of public opinion. 
Many of the so-called liberals, obsessed 
with an academic argument about the right 
of dissent, are singularly indifferent to the 
safety of the Government itself. As Judge 
Learned Hand once pointed out, there is no 
right of revolution against the state. 

The war in which we now are engaged is a 
different kind of war from any the United 
States hasever faced. It resembles the “fifth 
column” war of 1938 and 1939 that paved 
the way for the fall of France in 1940. Only 
this time the operation is masterminded by 
ruthless Communists instead of skillful 
Nazis. 

Since we are at war, why do we not resist 
at least by financial and economic means? 
Why do we sit by while our allies send stra- 
tegic goods to the enemy and while the 
Soviets transmit their gold rubles to hidden 
espionage centers behind our own lines in 
north Africa, in Asia, and in Europe? 

The usual argument made is that our allies 
must trade to make a living. But we are 
spending billions for military equipment to 
aid these same allies. Why should we not 
indemnify our allied friends for their losses 
in trade, if necessary, but still keep ma- 
chinery and other strategic articles from be- 
ing shipped to our enemies? 

We hear colonialism denounced by un- 
thinking spokesmen in America of various 
causes and groups who parrot the Commu- 
nist line on the same subject. 

Eighteen United States Senators called last 
week for the liberation of Cyprus from Brit- 
ish rule, but the same Senators are not so 
solicitous about those who once had their 
independence and now have been deprived of 
it by the Communists—the people of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. 

China, too, has lost her freedom—enslaved 
by Moscow-trained tyrants. In the face of 
this, there are Americans who advocate 
policies, that would virtually disband the 
army of 1 million men now on our side in 
the Far East. For if Red China’s gangsters 
are seated in the United Nations, we shall 
demoralize the armies of Nationalist China 
and of the Korean Republic. That’s a mili- 
tary maneuver of the highest importance to 
Soviet strategy. 
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We are being lulled into inaction on the 
Communist front by appeals for economic 
aid to questionable neutrals. Billions of 
dollars will not instill morality or courage 
in the minds of those who cringe already be- 
fore the Communist threat. 

When will we wake up? When will we 
recognize that war now is enveloping us on 
every side? When will we fight back? 

When will we mobilize our moral as well 
as our material strength and accept the chal- 
lenge the Communists have thrust upon us? 
Or must we wait until our allies have been 
debilitated one by one and then try to battle 
communism by ourselves? 

It’s a war—now, in 1956—as it has been for 
more than 10 years. It is not less dangerous 
because it is euphemistically called a cold 
war. It is a war of infiltration and encircle- 
ment—a precursor to military conquest. 

It’s time to recognize the realistic facts 
as they are and to act in self-defense. It’s 
& war. 





Statement of George J. Burger, Vice Pres- 
ident, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, Before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on May 4, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp heretofore granted, I am insert- 
ing as a part of my remarks the excel- 
lent statement made on May 4, 1956, be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee by Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Busiriess. The subject of 
Mr. Burger’s statement was “Foreign 
Aid”: 

I am George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership of 
the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated 
directly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and are 
committed by their majority vote. No offi- 
cer or group of officers is permitted to speak 
or act officially for the federation until our 
entire membership has been polled. 

Our members were polled through man- 
date No. 216 (official publication of the fed- 
ération) on the question: “Are you for or 
against maintaining foreign aid as a perma- 
nent feature of our Nation’s foreign policy?” 

It is to be noted on the mandatae the in- 
struction is given to the members: “Before 
voting—see arguments for and against.” 

The argument for: 

“In the political cold war, foreign aid al- 
most certainly saved Western Europe from 
communism. Europe doesn’t need more aid, 
is now expected to help the United States 
in aiding Asia. Stout defense of United 
States at Bandung last year is proof that 
mutual assistance helps can work there, too. 
Militarily, the United States with annual 
expense of a few billion has made possible 





creation of allied forces equal to nine times 


our ground forces, twice the number of air 
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squadrons, equivalent of our naval forces. 
Economically, aid has helped sustain the 
United States economy. Over three-fourths 
of funds have been spent in the United 
States. More, the 1954 rise in exports helped 
float the United States economy through the 
recession.” 

The argument against: 

“Since July 1, 1945, Unite States tax- 
payers have pointed up about $69 billion for 
foreign aid. While the program was ‘tem- 
porary’ at first, it is now on a permanent 
basis. Meanwhile our Nation has gotten the 
highest deficit of any country in the world. 
Those who espouse aid forget that you can’t 
finance or buy friendship. Consider, in Ko- 
rea the United States bore almost 90 per- 
cent of the burden. Where were our Euro- 
pean allies? Now the switch is to Asia. 
But India, an Asian country which has taken 
foreign and, is flirting with Communist 
China. Indonesia which would get aid, has 
indulged in ventures sure to wreck its econ- 
omy. Question here is just who is kidding 
whom?” 

The result of this poll, as it appears in 
mandate No. 217 shows 16 percent for, 80 
percent against, and 4 percent no vote. 

As a matter of record, I request the privi- 
lege of having made a part of the perman- 
ent record of this hearing, mandate bulle- 
tins Nos. 216 and 217 as they refer to our 
action on the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, as these expressions come from what 
can properly be termed the “grassroots” of 
our Nation, we believe it should be of im- 
portance for the committee and the Congress 
in shaping future action on this major 
subject. 

It has been reliably reported, as late as 
April 26, over one-half of the present Fed- 
eal public debt can be traced rectly to 
involvement in foreign wars and the ex- 
tension of aid to foreign governments and 
peoples. 

It is also reported that the worst feature 
of our foreign-aid programs is the fact that 
during periods of deficit financing, we have 
put the American taxpayers deep in debt 
by borrowing money for the foreign-aid pro- 
grams. This has cost another $18 billion 
plus and the interest on the interest of this 
borrowed money added more than $8 billion 
to the total of the foreign-aid programs since 
the end of, World War L 

It is to be noted in a recent report ap- 
pearing in the New-York Times of April 
21, it says: “NATO costs so far set at $312 
billion,” and further quoting from the 
Times: “Seven-year bill for United States 
alone is $252 billion. Thirteen other lands 
contributed the balance.” 

In my executive position with the federa- 
tion, and in my travels throughout the Na- 
tion meeting with the average independent 
businessman, the question is put to me time 
and again: “When is Congress going to call 
a halt to the giveaway program before it 
wrecks the economic structure of our Na- 
tion and breaks the backs of its people?’ 
Mr. Chairman, this is an actual, truthful 
statement presented to me time and time 
again, nationwide. I answer: “The ques- 
tion must be answered by the Congress of 
the United States.” 

I think it can be said that the public at 
large is well aware of the fact of the constant 
inspired, alarming statements used by the 
various administrations as to the peril we 
face unless this foreign aid of all descrip- 
tions continues. It is my belief that the 
public now believes that most of these state- 
ments are merely smokescreens in an at- 
tempt to justify the continuance of this 
giveaway program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to keep this 
statement as short as possible and, at the 
same time, present to the committee what 
could be called “Mr. Citizen speaks.” 
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The argument is now being used for the 
continuance of foreign aid to combat re- 
ported, alleged aid from the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It’s beyond me to understand how 
that government could make good or deliver 
foreign aid in the same capacity as our own 
Government has done—where, on the other 
hand, it is a matter of public record that 
the Soviet Government has yet to make its 
adjustments on the lend-lease arrangement 
our Government so graciously extended dur- 
ing the critical days of World War II. It is 
my belief, judging on performances, that any 
pledge made by the Soviet Government can 
be looked upon as merely piecrust. 

Just recently, to my surprise, and it hap- 
pened within the past 60 days, I found that 
an American citizen returning from the 
Middle East after a year or two stay, re- 
marked: “If you want to see some evidence 
of appreciation of our foreign-aid program, 
look at what is stamped on the currency of 
that country, ‘Yankee Go Home’.” 

I wonder how many other recipients of aid 
from this Government share the same lack 
of appreciation, all at the expense of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. From authoritative reports 
we are receiving, it is a safe conclusion that 
this must be happening, either directly or 
indirectly, in the case of many other re- 
cipients of our foreign-aid program. 

It is interesting to note in the interna- 
tional section of the New York Times of 
Wednesday, January 4, 1956, it said: “Boom- 
ing Europe foreed to slow industrial gain— 
struggle to keep prosperity from inducing in- 
flation believed won in 1955.” So there is 
justification for the Congress to “Stop, Look, 
and Listen” before continuing this obviously 
unneeded foreign-aid program. 

It would appear to small business generally 
that the continuance of such extensive for- 
eign-aid program may be a smokescreen to 
further the best interests of international 
business corporations—all at the expense of 
the American taxpayers and small business 
of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my possession a 
wealth of material taken from the press in 
recent months to conclusively substantiate 
the position the federation members have 
directed be taken as to the discontinuance 
of the foreign-aid program as it has here- 
tofore existed. 

In conclusion, solely in the interest and 
welfare of our own Nation, and in behalf of 
the people we represent, independent busi- 
ness and professional men, nationwide, we 
say: “The time for Congress to close Uncle 
Sam's international gift shop is now.” 





Small Business, Not Big Companies, Are 
Hurt by Tighter Credit Curbs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a credit 
study just issued by the Standard Fac- 
tors Corp. cites another example of how 
small business is steadily being pushed 
to the wall. The study, issued April 24, 
1956, covers 727 manufacturers in 33 
major industries, and 127 banks in all 
parts of the country. 

According to the report, as bank credit 
tightened, the largest borrowers have 
supplemented their bank credit by sell- 
ing commercial paper, or borrowing 
from insurance companies or the public. 
This avenue, on the other hand, has 
been closed to the smaller and medium- 
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sized manufacturers. Companies with a 
net worth of $5,000 to $25,000 have lost 
their bank lines during the past 12 
months because of tightening bank 
credit, as well as about half of the com- 
panies in the $25,000 to $100,000 group. 
Companies in the $500,000 to $2,500,000 
category were virtually unaffected, 98 
percent having bank credit on March 31, 
or only 1 percent less than a year ago. 

Small business could get no relief 
from the commercial finance companies 
which also operate with bank credit. 
These companies operations were also 
strapped by the tighter controls on loans. 

The report concludes that the Federal 
Reserve System might reconsider wheth- 
er the country can afford to maintain 
uniform credit controls which affect in- 
dustry members so differently and which 
bankers themselves do not like. 

The report follows: 

One YEAR’s EXPERIENCE WITH CREDIT 
CONTROLS 


The latest move of the Federal Reserve 
System in raising the rediscount rate to 2% 
percent (and 3 percent for Minneapolis and 
San Francisco) is the fifth such increase 
since April 1955. Its avowed object is to hold 
back the inflationary pressures in our econ- 
omy. With steel, non-ferrous metal, rub- 
ber, and other basic producers working at 100 
percent capacity, any further rise in indus- 
trial activity would scarcely produce any 
more goods but merely increase prices, with 
the inevitable consequences in new wage de- 
mands, higher costs, etc. Hence the rise in 
the rediscount rate which will tighten money 
still more and slow up the industrial parade, 
somewhat. 

However, since this is the fifth increase 
within a year, we have been able to gage how 
credit restraint affects the different seg- 
ments of business. Since April 1955, when 
the first rediscount raise was set into motion, 
until April 1956, when the fifth raise was an- 
nounced, Standard Factors Corporation has 
queried 727 manufacturers, and 127 banks. 
These manufacturers are located in every 
major city in the country; the banks are 
equally well distributed through the 12 Fed- 
cral Reserve bank districts. 

Despite the apparent fairness of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks’ method of holding down 
credit expansion, we have found that the 
tightening of the money supply has not af- 
fected all businesses in the same fashion. 
Smaller business has felt the tightness worst; 
medium-sized corporations have been next 
in complaining about the money situation; 
large business has had little to worry about. 
While it is obviously not the desire of the 
Federal Reserve managers to discriminate 
among industrial and commercial borrow- 
ers, the net effect has been that as bank 
credit tightened, the largest borrowers have 
been able to supplement their bank credit by 
selling commercial paper, borrowing long- 
term funds from insurance companies or 
from the public. The smaller and medium- 
sized manufacturers, on the other hand, have 
had to contend with a more desperate loan 
situation. This situation is clearly evident 
from the reports to this Standard Factors’ 
survey. 

WORST IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


This situation, according to our reports 
from 727 manufacturers, is found to be worst 
in the following manufacturing industries; 
machinery (nonelectrical); food and bever- 
ages; petroleum refining and chemicals; 
fabricated metals; transportation equip- 
ment; textiles and apparel; electrical machin- 
ery; stone, clay, and glass products. Many 
other manufacturers report the same state of 
affairs, but the above named industries show 
probably the worst effect of the uniform 
tightening of bank credit. In those indus- 
tries, the smaller manufacturer has been vir- 
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tually squeezed out of bank credit, while the 
medium-sized producer has had his line cur- 
tailed. Details on these companies are cited 
below. . 

On the banks’ side, the reports from 127 
banks show the utmost good will, and a keen 
desire to satisfy all their customers to the 
banks’ best abilities. However, while banks 
are anxious to help all customers, there is a 
tendency for most of the pressure to work 
its way down to the smaller customer. For 
this there is evidently an economic reason: 
it takes almost as much personnel time and 
expense to administer a $10,000 line of credit 
as it does to administer a $100,000 line. Simi- 
larly, it take no more time and personnel 
effort to administer a $1 million line of credit 
than it does to watch over a $100,000 line. 

True, bank rates on small loans are higher 
than on larger loans. This must be so, be- 
cause the bank cost of administration (and 
risk) is higher with the smaller credits. The 
cost of keeping track of smaller loans and 
investments in smaller business is high, and 
even going interest rates on smaller loans do 
not always cover the expense to the bank. 
But since lendable funds and bank personnel 
are at a premium—and since the risk on one 
$1 million account is less than the risk on one 
hundred $10,000 accounts—banks tend to 
hold on to their biggest and more stable 
customers. 

COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


The commercial finance industry has en- 
deavored to take up the slack through ac- 
counts receivable financing, but even their 
resources are insufficient to help all the small 
and medium-sized companies which are 
worthy of credit. Moreover, since commer- 
cial finance companies are themselves in 
good part dependent on bank lines for their 
resources, they cannot expand their lending 
in the face of tightening bank credit. 

According to the reports from the 727 man- 
ufacturers to this standard factors’ survey, 
we find that prior to the first Federal Reserve 
Board hike in rediscount rate (April 1955), 
89 percent of the companies were regular 
borrowers from commercial banks. Today, 
only 53 percent have bank lines. In terms of 
net worth, here is a breakdown of the ex- 
perience: 
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Percent of | Percent of 
4 companies | companies 
Net worth of companies with bank | with bank 
lines Marchjlines March 
1955 1956 

$5,000 to $25,000. ........--.-.- 53 18 
$25,000 to $100,000... 82 44 
$100,000 to $500,000... __. ’ 94 79 
$500,000 to $1,000,000... 99 98 
$1,000,000 to $2,500,000... _._- | 99 98 
Over $2,000,000. ...........-..- | oy 99 





It is interesting to notice that the smaller 
companies (under $25,000 net worth) had 
felt the most severe effects of the tightening 
bank credit. Slightly more than half of 
these companies had bank lines in March, 
1955. These lines were used to discount 
bills, carry inventories for processing or for 
sale, or to take care of payrolls or current 
operating bills until payment had been re- 
ceived from sales. While only 53 percent of 
these smaller companies had bank lines 
when the credit squeeze began, only 18 per- 
cent of these companies were left with bank 
lines a year later. Loss of bank lines often 
puts the smaller businessman at a fatal dis- 
advantage. 

NEXT IN LINE 


Looking at the small-medium companies 
($25,000 to $100,000) net worth, the drop 
here was from 82 percent with bank lines, to 
44 percent a year later. Almost half the 
companies in this category lost their bank 
lines. This, of course, is not as large a drop 
as in the smallest class, but severe enough, 

When we come to the medium-sized com- 
pany ($100,000 to $500,000 net worth), the 
drop is much smaller—from 94 percent to 79 
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percent. Above the $500,000 net worth class, 
there is virtually no change in bank credit. 
The minute shift in the larger companies 
was due to public financing, or long-term 
loans from insurance companies to replace 
bank borrowings. 

What did the companies do to replace 
bank accommodations? Many of them went 
to commercial finance companies and ac- 
counts receivable financing. But here too 
they met the other side of the tightening 
bank credit situation. Since commercial fi- 
mance companies operate on the basis of 
their own capital plus bank lines of credit— 
and tightening bank credit affects commer- 
cial finance companies also—the finance 
companies could not begin to accommodate 
the demand. Their own resources were 
squeezed by tighter bank credit—and only 
those larger commercial finance companies 
which have access to public financing, to 
direct placement loans from insurance com- 
panies, and to the commercial paper market, 
were able to make some semblance of meet- 
ing the demand. 


BANKS LIKE SMALL BUSINESS 


As far as the 127 banks are concerned, 
their confidential replies to this survey in- 
dicate that far from shying away from small 
business, the average bank is, in itself, 
small business and is largely occupied with 
small-business loans. Nationally, most banks 
are small business, but many of these banks 
participate in larger loans through larger 
banks in the major commercial centers, 

However, with the loan demand rising all 
over the country, many of the smaller banks 
have been withdrawing their deposits with 
larger banks, and using these funds for their 
Own loans. In addition, all banks have met 
the expanding demand for loans by reducing 
their investment portfolios. This they have 
done by selling their Government securities. 
This sale has been proceeding (in 1956) at 
an average rate of about $200 million a 
week. Sale of investments on such a scale 
is indicative of a strong pressure of loan 
demands, for the sales involve losses which 
banks are naturally reluctant to take. Yet 
they do take them, in order to be able to 
accommodate customers. 

But when it comes to determining what 
customers should be satisfied first, bankers 
(apparently like everyone else) must look 
to the customer which gives them volume, to 
the customer most apt to be around the 
bank in the years to come, and the customer 
which involves (for the bank) the least risk 
of the depositors’ money. Volume, con- 
tinuity of business, and least risk, char- 
acterize the larger corporations. 

While the reports from banks show that 
bankers lean over backward to continue 
serving their smaller commercial customers, 
nevertheless the reports also indicate that 
when the question of renewal of 30-, 60-, 
and 90-day commercial loans or notes arises, 
the decision is apt to be far more severe 
and critical in the case of the smaller and 
medium-sized business, than when the cor- 
poration is larger. 

Whether the country can afford to main- 
tain uniform credit controls which affect the 
different segments of industry so differently, 
and which bankers themselves do not like, 
is something which the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem might reconsider. 

The manufacturing industries covered in 
this study of 727 companies are: agricultural 
implements; automobile parts; bedsprings 
and mattresses; breweries; chemicals; men’s 
and women’s clothing; confectionery; cloth 
mills; drugs; electrical machinery; electrical 
parts; electronics; foundries; fruit and vege- 
table canners; furniture; hardware and 
tools; hosiery; lumber; industrial machinery; 
meat packers; metal stampings; paints and 
varnishes; paper; paper boxes; petroleum; 
plastics; radio and television; shoes; soft 
drinks; steel and metal fabricators; stone, 
clay and glass products; and transporta- 
tion equipment. 


Behind Courts Racial Ruling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 30, 1956, 
page A3481, contains my remarks that 
day on the usurpation of powers by the 
United States Supreme Court. As a part 
of my remarks on that occasion, I said: 

I have the idea that the press and the pub- 
lic intend to do something about it. 


On May 5, 1956, Hon. George Todt, edi- 
torial columnist, Valley Times, a news- 
paper covering the entire San Fernando 
Valley in California, wrote me that he 
had read my remarks and that, pursuant 
to my statement that “the press and the 
public intend to do something about it”, 
he was sending his contribution. That 
contribution was an editorial dated May 
3, 1956, appearing on page 10 of the Val- 
ley Times and reading as follows: 


GEORGE TopT’s OPINION—BEHIND COURTS 
RACIAL RULING 


“The highest duty is to respect author- 
ity.”—Pope Leo XIII. ; 

Of even greater significance to the Ameri- 
can people than the Supreme Court’s dyna- 
mite-laden ruling on segregation in the case 
of Brown v. Board of Education was the 
means which the high court used in arriving 
at its decision. It was a decision based on 
certain controversial emotions instead of 
legal precedents. Of the latter, there were 
none. ‘ 

In fact, the 9 justices modestly over- 
turned 59 State court decisions, 13 Federal 
court decisions, and 5 decisions previously 
made by the Supreme Court itself in favor of 
the separate-but-equal doctrine. This 
turned into scraps of paper no less than 77 
judicial decrees, all of them hitherto con- 
sidered valid and lawful precedents in any 
court of jurisprudence throughout the land, 
at a single stroke. Incredibly enough, 8 of 
the 9 justices involved—excepting only Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren—had all participated 
in the decisions rendered by the Court in 
those cases decided less than 5 years before. 
And with the exception of Mr. Warren, all 
the others were New Deal appointees, ap- 
pointed by former Presidents Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. 

What is at issue here is not the merits or 
demerits of segregation as such. What we 
are examining is the manner in which the 
Supreme Court, as presently constituted, de- 
cided arbitrarily to overthrow the legal prec- 
edents contained in the principle of stare 
decisis. This means simply that once a de- 
cision has been made, it shall not be re- 
versed—except in the case of war, legislation, 
or a constitutional amendment. Until the 
event of Brown v. Board of Education, the 
principle of stare decisis had been held 
inviolable in American jurisprudence. It 
was the heart of our concept of a government 
of laws instead of men. 

Now what was it which the nine Justices 
substitute for the principle of stare decisis 
in their controversial decision which” has 
since evoked thunder over America? 
Strangely enough, while the unanimous de- 
cision cited no legal authorities or decisions 
to justify it, the Court said: “Whatever may 
have been the extent of psychological knowl- 
edge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this 
finding is amply supported by modern au- 
thorities.” The Court, in a footnote, indi- 
cated some of these modern authorities by 
name—and they are shocking. 
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On May 26, 1955, Senator James O. Easr- 
LAND, Of Mississippi, presently chairman of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
stunned the Nation by exposing the records 
of the modern authorities referred to by the 
Supreme Court in its decision on the floor 
of the Senate. Copies may be obtained by 
writing the Senator at: Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. Every thinking citi- 
zen should examine these charges without 
prejudice—and commence to ask some ques- 
tions. 

First cited as a modern authority tn this 
judicial-history-making-without-legal-prec- 
edent was K. B. Clark, a Negro, so-called 
social-science expert, employed by the 
NAACP—which was the principal litigant in 
the case. Another was Theodore Brameld, 
and this modern psychologist was cited by 
Senator EastLanp as having been a member 
of at least 10 organizations declared to be 
communistic, Communist dominated, or 
Communist fronts. Likewise, E, Franklin 
Frazier, psychologist, whom Senator Easr- 
LAND indicated had been cited 18 times by 
the House Un-American Activities Committee 
for connections with Red causes in the 
United States. 

Most astonishing of all, the Court stated in 
the same footnote: “And see generally 
Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 1944.” And 
just who was Dr. Gunnar Myrdal? Was he 
an American? Was he qualified to pose as 
an authority for the United States Supreme 
Court? Well, consider the facts: Dr. 
Myrdal, who called himself a social engineer, 
was hired by the Carnegie Foundation—un- 
der Alger Hiss, I believe—to make an investi- 
gation of race relations in this country. He 
was a Socialist who had served the Commu- 
nist cause. 

He admitted he had no knowledge of the 
Negro question in the United States. He 
had utter contempt for the principles upon 
which the United States was founded and 
for the political system to which the people 
adhere. One of the most revealing state- 
ments of Dr. Myrdal’s book is this authority’s 
blasting our Constitution as “impractical 
and unsuited to modern conditions” and 
that its adoption was “nearly a plot against 
the common people.” This is hogwash. 

Here is the crux of the matter: how in the 
name of reason and commonsense could the 
Supreme Court bring its prestige to the 
level of such “modern authorities” and 
thereby nullify the doctrine of “stare decisis” 
at a single stroke? Has this doomed our 
traditional concept of American jurispru- 
dence based on law and legal precedent? 
Does it mean that our Constitution is only 
what the Judges may arbitrarily say it is at 
any given moment? If this is indeed true, 
then we are actually at the mercy of the 
whim or caprice of a judicial oligarchy. It 
is time to ask questions in the highest 
places. 


I reiterate, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
every confidence that when the press 
and the public are informed, indeed they 
intend to do something about it. I have 
an abiding faith in the people of our 
48 States. 





Iron Curtain Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a very in- 
teresting article by Bernard N. Rossiter 
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relative to expanding United States trade 
with the Soviet bloc. 

Even a cursory glance at the list of 
commodities that has been cleared for 
Soviet trade indicates unquestionably 
that most of them would definitely in- 
crease the war potential of the Soviet 
Union, since the list contains rubber 
products, drugs, fiber products, wood, 
electrical appliances, refrigerating equip- 
ment and other articles of clear, obvious 
value to an economic system gearing for 
war. 

It is stated this list is designed to cre- 
ate conditions which will encourage na- 
tions to increase their exchange of 
peaceful goods throughout the world— 
an admittedly lofty aim provided that we 
determine that the goods exchanged are 
definitely peaceful, and will be used only 
for purposes of peace and not for war. 
That is the great question here. The 
American people would like to have an 
affirmative reassuring answer. They are 
entitled to it. 

The article follows: 
Non-SrraTecic—700 IremMs FREED For ReD 
TRADE 
(By Bernard N. Rossiter) 

The Government yesterday took a modest 
step toward expanding East-West trade, 
freeing 700 non-strategic goods that United 
States exporters may sell the Soviet bloc 
without a license. 

Since March 1948, shippers have had to 
get Commerce Department approval on vir- 
tually everything sent to the Russian world. 

Trade exports predicted the license-free 
roster would stimulate only a “marginal” 
increase in trade. And an analysis of the 
list shows only a small proportion of goods 
the bloc bought here last year were freed. 
Licenses are still required for 6 of the 7 
major commodities purchased. 

CALLED INITIAL LIST 

Commerce officials, however, stressed that 
this was an “initial” list. They said it 
would be expanded. Moreover, the volume 
of licenses approved this year was another 
sign that curbs are being eased. 

In 1956’s first quarter, approved applica- 
tions reached $8.8 million, up more than 75 
percent from the $5 million in the first 3 
months last year and more than 5 times 
the $1.6 million in the last quarter of 1955. 

Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks said 
the free list “is designed to carry out the 
Government's objective, first announced by 
President Eisenhower at Geneva last July 
‘to create conditions which will encourage 
nations to increase the exchange of peace- 
ful goods through out the world.’” 

Every item on the roster, the Department 
said, is one that would have been approved 
for export licensing, and no changes were 
made in the list of banned strategic goods. 
The complete embargo on exports to Com- 


munist China and North Korea still stands, 


and shippers must stil get licenses for goods 
to North Vietnam. “Communist-controlled 
areas” in Laos and Russia’s Far East sea- 


ports. 

The list covers goods to the rest of the 
Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Outer Mongolia, Poland, Dan- 
zig, and Rumania. 

Among the freed commodities are some 
beverages, rubber products, drugs, fibers, 
wood, paper products, glass, clay products, 
cutlery, electric household appliances, com- 
mercial refrigerating equipment, office ma- 
chines, dyes, paints, soil-improvement com- 
pounds, soaps, photographic equipment, 
plumbing fixtures, optical goods, musical in- 


struments, toys, jewelry, lamps, beauty and 
barber supplies, and dental equipment. 


FARM ITEMS OMITTED 


Notable omissions were farm commodities 
and agricultural machinery. Both bulked 
large in the first-quarter jump of licensed 
goods, accounting for $7.3 million of the $8.8 
million approved. 

Commerce officials conceded that the list 
was inconsistent and omitted goods that 
have been freely licensed. 

One aid said, “This is the smallest possi- 
ble grouping. We left out any item on which 
any question had been raised.” 

Last year United States exports to the bloc 
were $7.2 million compared to $6.1 million 
in 1954. Wool rags, corn, and cattle hides 
accounted for more than half this trade and 
all remain under license. Of the top 7 only 
pencil slats, with sales of $350,000, was freed. 

The new order will cut redtape for export- 
ers and possibly promote some untapped 
markets. 

A big question mark hangs over farm 
goods. No surplus commodities aré on the 
roster, in part because the administration 
still hasn’t decided what can legally be 
shipped. 





Regulation of Bank Proxies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article by Mr. 
Lewis D. Gilbert, which appeared in the 
April 1956 issue of the Investor. Mr. 
Gilbert in the article points up the need 
for regulating the solicitation of proxies 
in connection with the operation of our 
banks. 

Iam certainly in accord with the views 
expressed in the article. In this regard 
on August 2, 1955, I introduced in the 
House H. R. 7853, which would authorize 
the Comptroller of the Currency to regu- 
late the solicitation of proxies for voting 
shares of stock of national banks. 

The article follows: 

RouNDUP OF NEW YORK BANK MEETINGS 


(By Lewis D. Gilbert) 


Leading New York banks, such as Chase 
Manhattan, First National City, Bankers 
Trust, and Chemical Corn Exchange, now 
send out postmeeting reports as a matter of 
good stockholder relations. They recognize 
both the basic right of owners to full dis- 
closure and the fact that general press cov- 
erage cannot be as detailed or informative 
as a postmeeting report. 

There are still three New York banking in- 
stitutions which, by neglecting to send out 
postmeeting reports, refuse to build up an 
informed electorate among their stockhold- 
ers. They are Guaranty Trust Co., Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., and Empire Trust. 

This year, once again, the writer moved 
from the floor of the annual meetings that 
such, reports be prepared. Until such time 
as solicitation of proxies for bank meetings 
comes under SEC regulation, the vote is of 
necessity a token one, representing only 
those few independents actually present at 
the meeting. In direct contrast is the voting 
at large corporation meetings already under 
SEC rules where independents now receive 
the votes of hundreds of thousands of shares 
on proposals they introduce. 
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Fortunately, we are beginning to see pro- 
posals for legislation bringing banks under 
the SEC proxy rules. First to introduce such 
a bill is Representative ApRaHAM J. MULTER, 
of New York, an active and vocal member of 
the House Banking Committee. We hope 
that Representative MULTER will continue his 
efforts and that a companion bill will be in- 
troduced in the Senate. 

Let us now examine the issues covered at 
those banks which refused to impart the 
details of the annual meeting to their stock- 
holders. Were there things they did not 
want the stockholders to know? 


DISSATISFIED WITH DIVIDENDS 


Perhaps President Henry C. Brunie, of Em- 
pire Trust, wanted to withhold the fact that 
we registered a strong protest against the 
continued inequitable and arbitrary dividend 
policy of the trust company. In 1954 earn- 
ings were $12.23. Dividends were only $3 a 
share. In 1955 earnings rose to $14.71 and 
still only $3 was paid out to owners. More- 
over, the management made no attempt to 
pay a supplementary stock dividend. As we 
pointed out at the annual meeting: Is it any 
wonder that the number of stockholders of 
Empire Trust declined in 1955? 


The need for the right of cumulative vot- 
ing at State banks (national banks already 
have it) is well demonstrated by the situa- 
tion at Empire. If it existed, the owners 
who agree with the writer that larger divi- 
dends should be paid, would be represented 
in at least a minority position on the board 
of directors. For example, at Denver National 
Bank this year, thanks to cumulative vot- 
ing, Maurice Brody, the investment econo- 
mist, was finally elected to the board despite 
the opposition of management, thus assuring 
proper representation for all segments of 
stockholder opinion. An Empire director, 
similarly elected, would be able to learn the 
nature of the investments of Empire Re- 
sources Corp., wholly owned subsidiary, 
which has securities with a market value of 
$564,000. Mr. Brunie declined to furnish 
this information at the annual meeting. 

Naturally Empire management annually 
opposes our proposal to allow cumulative 
voting and demand for the end of the stag- 
ger system of electing directors. It opposes 
them by voting all the proxies, except those 


-in our possession, against the floor proposals. 


President Brunie claims his views on the 
dividend question have the support of the 
majority of the shareholders. We remind 
him at each session that as long as he re- 
flises to send our postmeeting reports, he 
cannot properly judge the extent of dissatis- 
faction among owners. 
LOSS OF POSITION 


Let us move on to Guaranty Trust Co. 
In 1940 this bank was third among the 
leading banks of the country. Today it has 
slid to seventh place. We asked why this 
had occurred, and had a postmeeting re- 
port been sent out, stockholders all over 
the country would have been able to read 
Chairman J. Luther Cleveland’s answer to 
this vital question. The question of why 
the chairman's son had been appointed a 
vice president was also raised by the writer, 
and, of course, there was a floor resolution 
on the subject of establishing cumulative 
voting and ending the stagger system. 

By not sending out a postmeeting report, 
the management of Manufacturers Trust 
actually does itself a great injustice because 
in many ways this bank has been most pro- 
gressive in its stockholder relationships. 
Its meetings are democratic and the chair- 
man leans over backward to see that free 
speech and shareholder rights are upheld. 

HOTEL STOCKS UNDER FIRE 

The principal difference of opinion at 
Manufacturers Trust revolved around the 
question of what should be done with the 
Hilton Hotel stock the bank had acquired 
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as a result of its interest, in former years, 
in the New Yorker Hotel. Several owners 
urged the bank to dispose of it while the 
country is enjoying prosperity. (At this 
point only 400 shares of the preferred stock 
have been sold.) Horace D. Flanigan, bank 
president, presented some valid reasons why 
the board of directors hesitates to dispose of 
all its holdings and we personally feel that 
a@ case can be made out either way. A post- 
meeting report would have aired this, and 
other questions, so that all owners could 
comment intelligently when returning fu- 
ture proxies. 

As we can see from this brief roundup of 
bank meetings, the issues discussed are im- 
portant to the owners so the shareholders 
are entitled to postmeeting reports. 





Statement by Hon. William A. Dawson, 
Republican, of Utah, on Legislation 
To Correct an Injustice in Present 
Child-Care Deductions for Income-Tax 
Purposes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it has come to my attention recently 
that certain provisions of the new In- 
come Tax Code are working to defeat 
tax relief for many divorced or widowed 
mothers who have to work to support 
their families. The 83d Congress, wisely, 
I think, recognized that providing child 
care during working hours placed an un- 
fair burden on divorced mothers, wid- 
ows and widowers working to provide 
for their children. As a result, the new 
income-tax law provides that the cost 
of child care, up to a reasonable maxi- 
mum, is a deductible expense for income- 
tax purposes. 

There is a hitch in the law, however, 
which prevents it from benefiting many 
mothers whom, I believe, Congress in- 
tended it should benefit. I refer to di- 
vorced mothers whose former husbands 
contribute something to the support of 
their child. There are many instances 
where these contributions enable the 
husband to claim the child or children 
as his dependents for income-tax pur- 
poses. The contributions, however, are 
not large enough to permit the mother 
to remain at home. In order to supple- 
ment the support payments, she must 
work and while working must pay for 
care of her children. 

As the law is now written, she is not 
entitled to the benefits of the child care 
provisions because the children are de- 
pendents of her former husband in the 
eyes of the Internal Revenue Service. 

I have today introduced legislation to 
correct this injustice. Its only effect 
would be to make divorced women, wid- 
ows and widowers eligible for a child 
care deduction despite the fact that an- 
other contributor to the support of the 
children is entitled to claim them as 
dependents. 
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This is meritorious legislation. It will 
create no new discriminations or injus- 
tices. It will remove a hardship caused, 
I believe, by some unfortunate wording 
in the present law. 





The Agricultural Revolution: Who Will 
Win It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
better part of the past 2 years, Congress 
has been engaged in almost ceaseless 
debate over the form and content of the 
new farm program. It now appears 
hopeful that the next few days will see 
enactment of a soil bank bill which 
meets most of the objections cited by 
President Eisenhower in his veto of the 
omnibus farm bill last month. I cer- 
tainly hope this is the case, for I believe 
the soil bank holds great promise for 
solving the surplus problem. 

Yet, it seems to me that the soil bank 
is at best but a temporary solution. The 
real solution lies not in decreasing pro- 
duction but in increasing consumption 
of agricultural products. Only when we 
do this can we claim to have solved the 
agricultural problem. 

How do we increase consumption? 
There are several ways, but there are two 
major methods which hold out real hope 
for the future of American farming. 
Expanded trade is one and the present 
administration is making real strides in 
finding greater overseas markets for the 
products of ourfarms. We need to make 
greater progress and I am sure we will. 

Another means of increasing con- 
sumption lies in finding new uses for 
agricultural products in American indus- 
try. Along with several of my colleagues, 
I have introduced a bill, H. R. 10123, 
which establishes within the Govern- 
ment an agricultural research agency. 
This agency would be obligated to develop 
new uses in industry for the products of 
our farms. The program makes sense 
to me, for the long-range solution to the 
farm surplus problem must lie in new 
industrial uses for our constantly ex- 
panding farm production. 

Recently I had occasion to read a 
speech delivered by Wheeler McMillen, 
vice president of Farm Journal magazine. 
Mr. McMillen, a native of my hometown 
of Covington, Ind., is a recognized expert 
on agricultural affairs. In addition to 
his position with Farm Journal, he is 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Council for Agricultural and Chem- 
urgic Research. He has for many years 
urged increased emphasis, both by Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise, on re- 
search aimed at developing new uses for 
farm products. 

In his speech entitled “The Agricul- 
tural Revolution: Who Will Win It?” 
Mr. McMillen describes the great changes 
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taking place in American agriculture and 
the great challenge faced by agriculture 
now and in the immediate future. 

The speech, which is reprinted below, 
is one which I hope will be read by each 
Member of this House. 


THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION: WHO WILL 
WIN Ir? 


(By Wheeler McMillen, vice president, Farm 
Journal, Inc., and chairman of the board 
of directors of the Council for Agricultural 
and Chemurgic Research, before the open- 
ing luncheon of the 21st Annual Chem- 
urgic Conference, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
April 10, 1956) 


One does not apply the term “revolution” 
lightly. It signifies the complete turn of a 
cycle, something which is not accomplished 
in a vast industry by 1 invention or by 
1 discovery. Yet no one can question that 
a revolution is taking place in agriculture. 
The slow beginnings appeared in the first 
half of the 19th century. The reaper was 
its Concord and the steel plow was its Lex- 
ington. 

Almost without hesitation, invention and 
science continued to progress. Within the 
last decade the revolution has sharply ac- 
celerted. Engineeirng and scientific devel- 
opments and their widespread adoption have 
changed the whole manner of agriculture. 
Today no man can farm exactly as he did 
even a quarter of a century ago. 

The revolution goes on. Farming has 
changed, farm living has changed, farm serv- 
ices have changed, and farmers have changed. 
We have witnessed revolution in machinery, 
revolution in science, revolution in agricul- 
tural education, and revolution in rural ways 
of living. 

Like most revolutions, this agricultural 
revolution is a hard period for those most 
directly affected as they struggle through 
its changes. Because the farm revolution, 
like a military action, has advanced un- 
evenly, with some salients far ahead of 
others, the present generation suffers from 
the economic distortions which have ap- 
peared. The production salient has advanced 
more rapidly than the marketing salient, 
and far faster than the utilization salient. 
Unless markets and uses catch up closer to 
production, the present generation of farm- 
ers can lose this revolution. 

Industry can lose it, too. Few need to 
be reminded that unhappy effects can follow 
behind a continued curtailment of buying 
power in rural America. When business 
feels hurt in the countryside stores and banks 
the pain is bound to reach into city streets, 
through factory gates and into the payrolls 
of labor. The countryside half of the Nation 
will not suffer alone. Industry and com- 
merce and labor can all be losers if farmers 
lose. 

What is the character of this revolution? 
Obviously it is not reactionary. On the con- 
trary, it is progressive. Improvement, ad- 
vancement, and efficiency have been its man+ 
ifestations. Farmers have gained perma 
nent new ground on the production front 
They have been winning that battle, but 
there are others to fight. 

It sounds of paradox to speak of anyone 
losing a progressive revolution. The ex- 
planation is fairly clear. Production has 
been stimulated by war, by price supports, 
and by innumerable advances that have made 
it easy to produce more. Meanwhile, new 
scientific knowledge of nonfarm materials 
has developed synthetic competitors for farm 
products. By adoption of American farm 
production methods foreign competitors 
have become more formidable. Caught in 
an uneven complex of progress, enmeshed 
in a tangle of distorted economic forces, 
many American farmers look to their im- 
mediate future with a degree of apprehen- 
sion, . 
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For three decades Government has been 
making a series of legislative attempts to as- 
sure agriculture a full share of the national 
prosperity. The principal result of these ef- 
forts has been to demonstrate their dis- 
tressing futility. Economic puzzles do not 
accept political solutions. Meanwhile, the 
misleading myth of a political farm prob- 
lem has become all too well established in the 
public mind. 

The revolutionary advances in production, 
the disproportionate lag in uses and mar- 
kets for the resulting output, the vast 
changes in nonfarm business, all have com- 
bined with other factors to confront agri- 
culture with new obstacles, and with new 
opportunities as well. 

These obstacles cannot be dissolved by po- 
litical management. Political approaches 
may be expected to lead to worse farm leg- 
islation, more regimentation, higher taxes, 
and to deeper distresses in agriculture. 
Their eventual threat to individual liberty 
in America may be distant, but it is genuine. 

The political approach has been essentially 
negative and defeatist. It has said to agri- 
culture: “Retreat. Reduce your acres. Pro- 
duce less. Go backward.” 

No American industry has ever advanced 
by going backward. Neither will agriculture. 
Americans have always gone forward. If 
one route ahead proved to be impracticable, 
aggressive leadership has found or created 
other routes. 

Farmers themselves as independent Amer- 
fcans have by their actions repudiated the 
policy of retreat. When limitations have 
been imposed upon acreage they have in- 
creased their yields. Many have taken ad- 
vantage of new efficiencies to enlarge their 
farms. Through organized efforts they have 
battled to work out better ways to sell their 
output. They have refused to retreat. 

The political approach, too, has tended to 
proceed on the incorrect belief that there ex- 
ists some single, massive dragon which can 
be described as “the farm problem.” Actu- 
ally the farm problem is many things— 
many crops, many products, many regions, 
many conditions and situations, many farms, 
many people. Because it is so many things, 
we do not have to deal with one great and 
mysterious hobgoblin. We face, rather, a 
variety of realities—some large enough, no 
doubt, others not by themselves too for- 
midable. 

Because these parts are real, and because 
_ they are separable, divisible, and identifiable, 
they can be handled by the habitual Ameri- 
can methods. They can be worked out one 
or two at a time. 

The great advances on the production 
salient appeared one by one. Nearly every 
one of them came by the efforts of private 
enterprise. All were the consequences of 
research and development. 

The tractor for universal use, rubber tires 
for farm machines, hybrid seedcorn, the soy- 
bean crop, chemicals to control insects and 
diseases in plants and animals, nitrogen fer- 
tilizers, antibiotics and hormones, continual 
improvements in applications of power—one 
by one ail these have contributed permanent 
gains to agriculture. They have helped to 
lessen the costs of production, to enlarge the 
output per man and per acre. 

Unfortunately, while enlarging also the 
total national output they have not in all 
cases been accompanied by enlarged markets 
and by new ways to utilize the larger out- 
put. 

Among the inevitable consequences has 
been so large an increase in the capital re- 
quirements for farm operation that the tra- 
ditional agricultural ladder—from hired man 
to tenant to farm owner—no longer reaches. 
The opportunity for farm-loving farm youth 
to reach independent farm ownership has 
diminished. The statistics of output per 
farm in various classes indicate that a mil- 
lion or so farm families wiil likely have to 
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find other means of livelihood. These are 
among the less desirable effects of the imbal- 
ance between production and effective de- 
mand and, to an extent, of the policy of 
retreat. 

The fact that there is no one solution, 
and that however glibly one may speak of 
them there are no easy solutions, does not 
mean that no solutions exist. Each phase 
of the situation is a separate challenge, and 
for each challenge there must be a possible 
answer. Aggressive effort by many people, 
each in his own field, will find many of the 
answers; and, in the American fashion, they 
will be profitable answers. 

For the problems which have arisen be- 
cause production has overreached demand, 
practical techniques for finding answers are 
well known. They have worked when they 
have been applied. When as much research 
and as much intelligent energy have been 
exerted in marketing and utilization as have 
been expended to increase production, the 
backward salients will catch up. 


Processing and salesmanship may find . 


ways to induce people to buy more of the 
product, or to induce more people to buy it. 

Science may find new uses for it. 

Research may find means to lessen further 
the costs of production so that prices can 
be more attractive. 

Economies may be developed in the costs 
of distributing the product. 

The margin of excess production may be 
prevented from appearing by providing farm- 
ers with new, different and more profitable 
crops to grow. 

No industry or business can fail to find 
in this constructive and typically American 
approach at least some points at which it 
can contribute and by contributing can 
profit. The primary job of this Council is 
to keep bringing specific points into view. 
We have here a common platform where 
agriculture, science, and industry can com- 
pare notes to individual and to mutual ad- 
vantage. 

For two decades, as the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, this organization has 
operated usefully as such a common meeting 
ground. It has worked, with widespread 
effect, particularly to encourage new non- 
food and industrial uses for farm-grown ma- 
terials) A compilation of such uses made 6 
years ago by competent authority indicated 
that at least one and a quarter billion dollars 
in farm value at that time went into indus- 
trial uses. The figure may by now have 
reached $2 billion. With the soybean most 
notably, but progress also with castor beans, 
tung oil, sesame, and others testifies that the 
work with new crops has demonstrated the 
need for immensely more research in this 
direction. Corncobs and other farm resi- 
dues have found markets that formerly did 
not exist. 

Now, under the broader name of The 
Council for Agricultural and Chemurgic 
Research, we seek to enlarge and intensify 
the effort toward a prosperous agriculture 
and sound national economy. 

With the volunteer participation of large 
numbers of individuals, and with increasing 
support from many industrial groups, we 
are beginning to seek out and identify spe- 
cific situations, to publicize particular chal- 
lenges, and to set them out in the light 
where industry and science can estimate the 
opportunities they present. 

Among other steps we have begun the se- 
lection of a series of separate product and 
commodity committees. We have called 
them “imagineering” committees. Members 
will include farmers, scientists, manufac- 
turers, processors, distribution experts, and 
other persons with creative and inquiring 
minds who will raise questions and suggest 
new approaches. The Hog Committee, for 
instance, may find questions to raise that 
concern breeding, feeding, health, housing, 
marketing, packaging, nutritive values, pos- 
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sible new uses for pork, products, or ques- 
tions of still wider range. When a question 
is good enough to be insistent we may hope 
that research and ingenuity will find an 
answer. Then, by that much, the so-called 
farm problem wil lhave been reduced. The 
more such answers can be found, the more 
the problem will diminish. 

By working in these directions, searching 
out new facts to answer questions, inviting 
those who can profit to seek and apply an- 
swers, by using government in its proper 
functions as a valued servant, I am confident 
that measurable progress can be achieved. 

We expect to pass no miracles. Whatever 
gains are made will be permanent gains, 
nonrepealable, nonpartisan, profit-making, 
tax-paying gains accomplished in the Amer- 
ican spirit. 

Man has no more than begun to fimd the 
uses to which he can put the inexhaustible, 
ever-renewable abundance which the land 
can produce. He has as yet hardly glanced 
at the innumerable plant species growing 
over the earth’s farflung wildernesses from 
which science will discover new things to 
sell. Agriculture needs new products and 
new models in order to avoid producing re- 
current surpluses of the old crops. 

Aggressive efforts can work out new mar- 
kets, new uses, new crops, new economies. 
Let’s not retreat. Let’s expand. Let’s make 
greater use of our God-given natural and 
human resources. 

A dynamic agriculture can reach out for 
recovery of balance between output and 
markets. It can make places in farming and 
in the related industries for rural youth. 
It can, we may hope, improve economic op- 
portunities for the smaller farms and thus 
encourage the family farm to hold its com- 
petitive place in a stable America. 

The clock will not turn back. The cal- 
endar will not reverse itself. Agriculture's 
true concern is not merely too much of the 
old; rather, it is not enough of the new. 

The agricultural revolution will not be 
stopped. We must work harder in order to 
even up its progress. We must apply Ameri- 
can energy and commonsense and our ca- 
pacity for cooperative effort toward guiding 
this revolution. 

Let us endeavor that neither this genera- 
tion nor any generations of farmers shall 
lose by it. Let’s work together so that in- 
dustry and labor and the whole Nation's 
economy shall not lose by it. 

Let us not leave the situation to politics 
nor permit the revolution to be won by so- 
cialism in government. 

The agricultural revolution can be won. 
Let’s carry it forward in the American way— 
the only way that will permit everybody to 
share in the victory. 





Marxist Trade in Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include therein a recent 
article from the New York Times indi- 
cating the growing economic penetration 
of Latin America by the Soviet Union. 

This Congress should note the reasons 
for this ominous development, some of 
which are economic and some ideological. 
Higher price levels, less favorable credit 
terms, quick deliveries, crop and agri- 
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cultural surpluses, favorable Soviet ex- 

change rates are among the principal 

economic causes. 

It will be noted that many goods, tools, 
and machines similar to those made in 
this country are on the list now being 
exported from behind the Iron Curtain, 
and distributed in Latin America by the 
Soviet. There is also multilateral trade 
involving the products of other countries. 

The area is apparently well infiltrated 
with Russian salesmen who, unlike diplo- 
matic agents, can move around with 
great freedom and probably acquire 
much accurate information as well as 
increased business. 

Under economic law, inflated price 
levels in the United States as opposed to 
the much lower price levels at which So- 
viet goods are exchanged, is a great fac- 
tor encouraging expanding Soviet trade 
with Latin America. As this trade grows 
and more Russian and Iron Curtain 
goods are brought into that area, more 
Russian salesmen and businessmen visit 
the area and thus, not only mercantile, 
but cultural, ties are established, nour- 
ished, and increased. 

In view of the ideological penetration 
that has been visited upon many South 
American nations over a rather long pe- 
riod and is still continuing, this Nation 
has reason to be concerned about its fu- 
ture relations with our South American 
neighbors. We are losing valuable trade 
links, but we are also losing vital strategic 
and cultural advantages which could 
have very serious effects upon us in more 
ways than one. This is a problem which 
requires the early, most earnest consid- 
eration of this Government at the very 
highest level. 

The article follows: 

Soviet Btoc GaIns IN LATIN AMERICA—OUT= 
BUYING AND UNDERSELLING UNITED STATES— 
New Po.ticy FouND DANGEROUSLY SUCCESS- 
FUL 

(By R. Hart Phillips) 

Hapana, April 30.—The new world peace 
policy of the Soviet Union has been preceded 
by a program of economic penetration of 
Latin America. And many here believe the 
new policy is more dangerous to the United 
States than the former bellicosity of the 
Russians. 

The Soviet Union is already stepping into 
the vacuum created by the inability of the 
United States to purchase the mounting 
quantities of raw materials in Latin America 
and the inability of the Latin Americans to 
pay the high prices for United States exports. 
Latin America is a price market and will buy 
the cheapest product, particularly when the 
seller is also the buyer of its raw materials. 

Cuba, faced with a world surplus of sugar 
and the continual efforts of United States 
producers to cut Cuba’s sales to the United 
States, was highly pleased to sell half a mil- 
lion tons of sugar to the Soviet Union in 
1955. ‘This year Cuba expects to sell a larger 
quantity of sugar to the Soviet Union. This 
situation is being repeated in various Latin 
American countries, according to commercial 
reports. 

SOVIET BLOC GOODS ON SALE 

A walk through Habana’s streets reveals 
where some of the money obtained from the 
Soviet sugar sales is going. One can buy in 
the shops Pilsener beer, ham from Prague 
or Hungary, sausages from Poland, caviar and 
vodka from the Soviet, tiles and light bulbs 
from Czechoslovakia. The motorcycle mar- 
ket in Cuba, formerly held by the United 
States and Britain and later shared with 
West Germany, is being rapidly captured by 
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Czechoslovakia. The new Skoda automo- 
biles, which recently arrived, are being 
viewed by the surprised Cuban public. 

What makes the business so attractive to 
the Cubans, are the quick deliveries and 
long-term credits offered, particularly on 
machinery, in contrast with the system of 
advance irrevocable credits placed in New 
York for purchases from United States 
exporters. 

Not a week passes but that salesmen, en- 
gineers, and technicians from countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain arrive in Cuba. These 
men give the impression of carefully avoid- 
ing any contact with Cuban Communists 
and on the surface are interested only in 
business. They offer the most attractive 
prices and terms for the growing exports 
from satellite countries of tractors, bicycles, 
machine tools, machinery for manufactur- 
ing plants, fertilizer, cement, agricultural 
and mining machinery, and many cheap in- 
dustrial products. 

The same thing is happening in other 
Latin American countries. Recently, it is 
reported, a successful trip was made by a 
commercial mission from East Germany to 
the Argentine and to Chile. 

These salesmen and technicians easily ob- 
tain and take back with them much infor- 
mation that it would be difficult for a Soviet 
agent to obtain. With a sufficient number 
of commercial agents traveling throughout 
Latin America spreading the propaganda of 
economic coexistence and collecting infor- 
mation, it is plain that the Cominform is no 
longer needed in this part of the world. 


THE AGRARIAN SCISSORS 


Some years ago a Russian economist, Eu- 
gene Varga, predicted the shift in Latin 
America toward economic coexistence with 
the Soviet Union based on a chart that he 
called Agrarian Scissors of Latin America. 
He showed the line of the upward trend of 
inflated United States industrial prices 
crossed by the descending ine of agrarian 
prices in Latin America. He pointed out 
that as the blades of the scissors opened 
wider, so in the same proportion did the 
chances of Soviet coexistence with Latin 
America become better. 





Fluoridation of Municipal Water 
Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
at the request of a resident of my dis- 
trict, I am inserting a letter I received 
recently for the information for other 
Members of Congress. The letter fol- 
lows: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DAWSON: Congress 
has been asked to appropriate $2,971,000 to 
the United States Public Health Service to 
combat dental disorders. Most of this 
money would be used by the United States 
Public Health Service for the engineering 
of consent to persuade city governments to 
add fluoridation to municipal water sup- 
plies. Whether adding an inorganic fluoride 
compound to drinking water would be bene- 
ficial or would have harmful cumulative ef- 
fects is a highly controversial issue with 
eminent authorities on both sides. To use 
public funds to promote one side of a con- 
troversial issue is not good. 
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Government in the ideal state should grad- 
ually wither away, but our Government is 
not withering away; it is getting bigger and 
bigger and more expensive. Our Govern- 
ment seems to be whittling away our free 
agency a freedom at a time. To use the po- 
lice power to force fluoridation of municipal 
water supplies over the strenuous protest 
of those who feel it would harm them is a 
totally unjustified attack on our freedom to 
choose what we take into our bodies. 

The problem arises partly because food 
processing and handling methods remove 
vitamins and minerals, including” fluorine, 
from many foods so they will keep better. 
If fluorine is important for healthy teeth, 
then so are others. A better use of that 
money would be to help educate people to 
choose better quality, natural, unprocessed 
foods which are rich in vitamins and min- 
erals, including fluorine. 

There are several methods of obtaining 
the benefits of fluorine about which there 
is no controversy. There is the topical ap- 
plication of a fluorine compound by the 
dentist; there are flucrine toothpastes such 
as Crest; drugstores can supply fluorine tab- 
lets which are very inexpensive; certain foods 
are rich in natural fluorine. The person 
who is concerned has many choices, you see. 
Many people are exercising their right to 
choose the best way. To deprive these peo- 
ple of their right to choose the best way, to 
force them to take fluorine in their drink- 
ing water when they believe it would harm 
them, is a totally unjustified invasion of 
our fundamental freedom as guaranteed by 
our Constitution. 

We urge you to use your influence to fight 
this appropriation for the Public Health 
Service. I would like to have this letter 
read to Congress and inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
TED J. PARKINSON. 

SaLt LAKE Crry, UTAH. 





Will Water Become Scarce? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hold in my hand the text of an 
interview entitled, “Will Water Become 
Scarce?” The interview is with Lt. Gen. 
Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army. The Government 
Printing Office has estimated that print- 
ing the interview in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD will make 6% pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, and will cost $500. 

This important and informative ar- 
ticle appeared in the U. S. News & 
World Report. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTs] 
desires to have the article appear in the 
RecorD, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp notwithstanding its 
estimated cost. 

There being no objection, the ariicle 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

WILL Water Becomes SCARCE? 
(Interview with Lt. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, 
Jr., Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army) 

Is lack of water a real threat to the United 
States? Are dust bowls coming back? 
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What, actually, lies behind the growing con- 
cern over water supply? 

What about all the floods? Why can’t 
floods be stopped? How much protection 
will people have against floods this spring? 

Answers are given now by the country’s 
top authority—the Chief of Army Engineers. 

Interviewed in the conference room of 
U. S. News & World Report, Lt. Gen. Samuel 
D. Sturgis, Jr., describes water troubles and 
the reasons for their upsurge. 

General Sturgis explains why a thousand 
cities were compelled to restrict the use of 
water by their residents in 1953, why salt 
water crept up the Mississippi River in 1954, 
why floods did so much damage in 1955. 

Question. Do you foresee a time when we 
will run out of water, General Sturgis? 

Answer. Well, it is fast becoming possible 
if we don’t act. Some two years ago, hav- 
ing looked at our whole national program 
and having visited so much around the coun- 
try and talked with people—hundreds or 
thousands of people, leading citizens, farm- 
ers, everyone—I couldn’t help but feel the 
crescendo of interest in this field of water 
supply and water use. 

Question. Were people finding shortages? 

Answer. Oh, yes, there were shortages in a 
great many places. For example, the United 
States Geological Survey found in 1953 that 
there were a thousand cities, of fairly good 
size up to big municipalities, that actually 
had to go on a very restricted use of water. 

Question. Is water supply as big a problem 
now as flood control? 

Answer. I would say “No,” not at the pres- 
ent, but it is looming very seriously; and, if 
something is not done now, then 20 or 25 
years from now it may be too late. 

Question. Are the big dust storms, like 
those in Texas, part of the water-shortage 
picture? 


Answer. Yes, storms 


definitely. These 


generally follow a period of sparse rainfail 
in a region, and that produces dry soil and 


water shortages there. Of course, the vari- 
ation of rainfall is tied to the general ques- 
tion of weather cycles, so you can’t know for 
sure how long these dry periods will last. 

Question. Is the water table—supply of 
water in the ground—getting lower all the 
time? 

Answer. I'm not particularly an expert on 
that, but I do know from my military water 
investigations—because I have to supply 
camps and so forth—that in the Southwest 
the water table has just gone way down. 
It is very ominous in some places. We're 
worried about some of our military installa- 
tions down there on account of the future 
of the ground water supply. 

Question. What about the rest of the 
country? 

Answer. The water-supply table is cer- 
tainly lowered, due to overuse, in many cases; 
in other cases, I understand, underground 
supplies haven't been seriously depleted. 

Question. Is this mostly out West? 

Answer. Oh, no. For example, the only 
thing that kept the Ohio River in the sum- 

. mer of 1953 flowing with enough water 
so that it was deep enough for navigation 
and to prevent the water from becoming 
dangerously polluted—so dangerous that the 
city purifying agencies would not have been 
able to safely reduce the bacilli—was the 
availability of conservation pools in our 
fiood-control dams which had been built up 
to that time. Now, those are less than half 
of the dams that were authorized for the 
Ohio after the 1937 flood disaster. 

Question. You mean the Ohio would have 
been unfit for navigation? 

Answer. It would have been dangerous for 
domestic water supply, depending upon the 
efficacy of municipal plants, and there would 
not have been enough water for navigation 
to permit passage of barges over the lock 
Gills. 
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Question. Where was the Ohio’s water go- 
ing in 1953? 

Answer. There were two factors. Of 
course the river was not flowing as much, 
due to drought. And I think the important 
thing to recognize is that over the long 
swing we do have to make allowances for 
these droughts as they come along, but they 
all don’t occur at the same place in the 
United States at the same time. 

Coupled with the recurrence of another 
drought was the tremendous increase in con- 
sumption. Now that, of course, comes from 
such factors as the increase in population 
and the large increase in per capita con- 
sumption. And we should have water sup- 
plies which are increasing at least on a 
straight-line basis as compared with the 
population increase, not only from the view- 
point of expanded municipal needs but, even 
more importantly, the expansion of all uses— 
agricultural, industrial, and all other. 

Question. Do we have such an increase 
in our water supply? 

Answer. No, we don’t. The population in 
1900 was 75 million. It is now 165 million. 
In 1975 it’s predicted to be 200 to 221 mil- 
lion, and in the year 2000 it’s predicted to 
be 285 to 300 million. 

Question. What will we do for water for 
those people? Will they be short of water? 

Answer. Well, if you're talking about all 
uses of water, for agriculture, for industry, 
for domestic purposes, and so forth, I’m 
afraid the answer is “Yes,” unless something 
is done about it now. I think many people 
feel that way. 

Question. Can’t something be done about 
it? 

Answer. Oh, yes, and we'd better start 
doing it now. In general, we are going to 
have to develop more water-conservation 
storage on our streams—bring these streams 
under better control so we might save the 
water and have it when we need it—and 
incorporate measures to achieve that with 
plans for flood control and other water-re- 
sources development. 

Question. We have never had a. national 
water policy, have we? 

Answer. We’ve never had a national policy, 
but let me hasten to say that I think one is 
now being provided. The’ Department of the 
Army has been one agency—rather, I should 
say, the Department of Defense, but the 
Army has been the operating agent for De- 
fense—which, together with the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of In- 
terior, has been recently developing a policy. 

These three agencies have been operating 
under a directive of the President to estab- 
lish the President’s Advisory Committee of 
Water Resources Policy. We participated 
during 1954-55 in the formation of a policy 
and a recognition of what the problems are, 
and I think it’s been a very fruitful effort. 
We all don’t agree on every detail, and, I 
think in general, we couldn’t be expected to, 
but there’s been a surprisingly high degree 
of cooperation and agreement, as to the 
problems that have been worked out. 

Question. On the Ohio River in 1953, if 
those people hadn't had water, what would 
they have had to do? Would there have 
been a crisis? 

Answer. There would have been a very 
serious crisis. 

Question. If you hadn’t had those flood- 
control and storage reservoirs? 

Answer. That’s right. You understand, a 
flood-control reservoir is normally kept 
empty. But in many cases we provide a 
small, permanent conservation pool for fish 
and wildlife recreation and that sort of 
thing. The water zone between the top of 
the conservation pool and the top of the 
flood-control pool must, of course, be kept 
empty to wait the next flood, but the con- 
servation pool provides a source for use in 
emergency to augment low flows, and this 
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was done in 1953-54 in the case of our Ohio 
reservoirs. 

I can give you other illustrations. For ex- 
ample, the Fort Peck Reservoir in north- 
eastern Montana helped us meet a crisis on 
the Mississippi. 

Due to the low flow in the Mississippi in 
1953 and 1954—which were among the driest 
years that the Mississippi Basin has ever. 
had, due to the whole central part of the 
country being dry in those years—the salt- 
water flow—or wedge, as we call it—came 
up from the Gulf of Mexico underneath the 
fresh water flowing into the Gulf below New 
Orleans. In other words, there wasn’t 
enough fresh water coming down the river 
to push back the salt water and keep it out 
of the river. So the result was that, as the 
fresh-water flow in the river grew less and 
less, the salt water came up the stream and 
actually was within a couple of city blocks 
of the intake for New Orleans. 

And New Orleans would, no doubt, then 
have been in a very serious situation, be- 
cause they would have had salt water up to 
their intake. This would not only have 
jeopardized the city supply until rains fell 
again and the Mississippi rose, which might 
have been many months, but you can see 
the effect of salt-water seepage into the 
mains. 

MONTANA FLOOD CONTROL HELPED OUT AT NEW 
ORLEANS 


Question. What would it have done in the 
mains? You couldn’t have drunk it—— 

Answer. No. 

Question. Would it have done chemical 
damage? 

Answer. It would have corroded the mains. 
Salt water and iron or steel, and so forth, 
don’t mix very well. 

So what we did to meet the situation, 
brought to our attention by the alarmed 
city, was to discharge water from the Fort 
Peck Reservoir in northeastern Montana— 
some 2,500 miles away—28,000 cubic feet per 
second of water, running it down the Mis- 
souri and into the Mississippi, in order to 
push this salt-water wedge back down and 
benefit the city’s water supply. 

Question. How long did it take that water 
to get down there? 

Answer. It took about 6 weeks. 

Question. How long did you have to keep 
that up? 

Answer. For about 3 months. 

Question. And that was when? 

Answer. That was in 1953 and 1954. Only 
in 1954 there was this difference: It was de- 
liberate in 1954, but in 1953 we had, I think, 
heavy rains—as you'll recall—up there in 
Montana, and we had to let water out for the 
flood-control purposes, to lower the pool in 
Fort Peck, so it automatically was available 
to help out downstream. 

But in 1954 we very seriously reduced the 
Fort Peck pool, which was something we 
would have preferred not to do, for the rea- 
son that we wanted to store as much water 
in the Fort Peck pool as possible, so that 
when Garrison Dam was closed we could start 
filling Garrison from the surcharge of flood 
waters in the Fort Peck pool. 

Question. You created a new problem, 
didn’t you, in taking care of the New Orleans 
problem, down river? 

Answer. Well, I would say, not too serious 
aproblem. In other words, we may have de- 
layed the filling of Garrison Reservoir, which 
we had originally calculated would take from 
5 to 10 years, depending upon the amount of 
rainfall in the upper Missouri Basin. Weil, 
where the rain might have been sufficient to 
fill it in 5 years, it will now take 6. 

Question. Are there other cases of that 
type? 

Answer. I’ve used that purposely as an ex- 
treme case, because it shows the interrelation 
of distant water resources and the impor- 
tance of broad controls. Fort Peck was never 
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designed, of course, to do sucha thing. But 
by having that water available and con- 
trolled, it shows the tremendous things that 
ean be done on the spur of the moment, even 
though you have not even planned for them. 

Question. That also helped your pollution 
problem along the Mississippi—— 

Answer. Oh, yes; it all worked out well 
during those dry years. Around the Kansas 
Citys it tremendously alleviated the pollution 
situation there, too. 

Question. Were they in danger of —— 
tion there? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Are they still? 

Answer. The situation has changed now 
because of the large dams on the Missouri. 

Question. But it can get bad again 

Answer. Yes. We don’t have too much 
water in the Fort Peck Reservoir now, but I 
believe, even without the Missouri dams up 
to normal pool elevation, we could prevent 
any critical situation from developing down- 
stream. When I was out there, Fort Peck 
Reservoir contained as much as 17.5 million 
acre-feet out of a capacity of 19 million. 
Well, we’ve pulled it down now to around 5 
or 6 million acre-feet. 

Question. So that a solution such as you 
used in the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
is not always on tap? 

Answer. Certainly not in many other river 
basins. That’s what I’m pointing out, that 
the more reservoirs we have the more tre- 
mendous advantages we have for use in 
emergencies. 


ONE BUSHEL OF WHEAT TAKES 7,500 GALLONS 
OF WATER 


Question. General, what changes should 
we make to avoid increasing water shortages 
as population grows? 

Answer. Well, may I give you some inci- 
dents and figures—I’ll remember that ques- 
tion, but I would like to finish, if I could, 
what I started out earlier to say about the 
water-supply situation. 

During research of recent water-require- 
ment and supply statistics since I have been 
Chief of Engineers, I was greatly surprised 
at what I found and it may surprise you. 
But one bushel of wheat takes 7,500 gallons of 
water; 1 ton of finished steel takes 65,000 
gallons of water to produce; 1 yard of 
woolen cloth takes 500 gallons, and a pound 
of rayon takes 100 to 200 gallons of water. 


WE CAN’T AFFORD WASTE 


Question. And that water is gone—— 

Answer. That is not entirely correct. But 
I am glad you asked that for the reason 
that there has been no real investigation 
made on the part of the Federal Government 
with industry, or by industry itself, as to 
just exactly what the future water problem 
is with industry. But something should 
be done, because in some industries water 
is economically used and re-used. In other 
industries it’s just taken in and it flows 
right through the plant but with consider- 
able net loss. Now, the point is we just 
can’t afford to waste water in that way. 

Question. General, when that water flows 
through the plant and it has been used 
and polluted, it goes back into the river and 
eventually evaporates and comes back in 
rainfall. You don’t really lose the water, do 

ou? 
. Answer. You lose some of it, but what I’m 
saying is that we want to find out more 
about these losses. There are, no doubt, 
some isolated studies that have been made 
by industries that have been extremely far- 
.. sighted, but the studies aren’t readily avail- 
able and they are too narrow and restricted 
to deduce the broad elements of the prob- 
lem. 

Therefore, I think that a broad investiga- 
tion in the nature of our original “308 re- 
ports” (flood-control investigations) is one 
of the things that we should do, because the 
industrial water requirement is getting to 
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be enormous. Moreover, as modern tech- 
nology develops you can easily discern the 
trend of requirements for water. Take the 
introduction of rayon, for example. Its 
process consumption of water is getting ter- 
rific. New requirements are similarly in con- 
stant demand. 

When I was a student at the University 
of Minnesota, before going to West Point, 
we were taught to design a domestic water 
supply for a city on a requirement of 50 
to 75 gallons per day per capita. After 
World War I and before World War II, this 
trend jumped up to, say, 75 to 125 gallons 
per day. After World War II, it has been 
running from 125 for smaller cities to larger 
cities like Chicago with 225 gallons per 
capita. Thus, there’s another increase be- 
sides the population increase, which is this 
greater per capita consumption. But that 
does not include industrial water, which, 
of course, is also moving up, as I indicated, 
for new industries. 

Question. Can't you use some water both 
ways: First, for industrial use, and, later, 
for consumption? 

Answer. Certainly, there could be a great 
deal of reuse—that’s right. In fact, that is 
what happens today. Industry dumps the 
water and it goes downstream for further 
industrial and domestic withdrawal. 

Then you’ve got the problem of pollution. 
Now, I’m looking at the problem of pollution 
in a long-range way by saying that I think 
like the Public Health Service. And I think 
I’m quoting them correctly when I say that 
they believe ultimately in complete primary 
and secondary treatment, so that eventually 
pollution will not have to be considered as 
another factor infringing on our water 
supply. 

So I’m saying that there’s got to be, I 
think, a sound, progressive and authoritative 
plan for universal treatment over a reason- 
able period of time. This, of course, is a 
responsibility of the Public Health Service, 
with whom we work very carefully, and we 
know they are doing a great deal in this 
direction, for which they deserve more public 
recognition and support. While it is a Pub- 
lic Health Service job—educating and as- 
sisting the States and industry—I think 
pollution is a State problem primarily. But 
certainly the Public Health Service has the 
Federal leadership. 

But while I say that full treatment by in- 
dustry will ultimately have to be provided, 
it doesn’t mean it’s not already a problem 
on many streams, so that treatment must be 
accelerated right now. Because pollution 
is getting to be such that even industries 
can’t use the water and reuse the water 
again in many cases. 

Part of the problem also is the heat of 
the water discharged by industry. I can't 
give you any figures, but I do know that the 
cost per degree of cooling water by furnish- 
ing additional supply in the Pittsburgh area 
is something fabulous. 

Question. You mean that water heats up 
as they use it? 

Answer. Water heats up very measurably, 
which has an adverse effect mechanically on 
the use of water by industry downstream as 
well as adding to the pollution problem. 

Question. Then, is the whole idea to use 
the water, clean it up, and put it back in 
the river so somebody else can use it? 

Answer. Yes. Of course, there would still 
be some losses, but in industry, as I said, 
we don’t have’much information and we 
need to know a lot more. For example, let’s 
take irrigation: In irrigation, I understand, 
the amount of water that is first diverted 
to the land, and later returns by drainage 
and percolation to the source of withdrawal, 
is as low as 30 percent, depending upon the 
soil. If it’s soil which drains very well, the 
return flow may run up as high as 60 per- 
cent. 
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HOW MUCH WATER IN THE UNITED STATES? 


Question. What should we do to increase 
our water supply? 

Answer. Well, there are many things, I 
think, that can be done, and I'll go to that 
if I may point up one more thing: 

Actually, on the 3-million-square-mile 
area of this country, there’s an average rain- 
fall of 30 inches, which produces rainfall 
amounting to 4,300 billion gallons per day. 
Now, of that 4,300 billion, something in the 
neighborhood of 3,000 billion goes back by 
transpiration and evaporation into the at- 
mosphere, leaving a total amount running 
off in rivers and streams or percolating into 
the ground of 1,300 billion, which is the 
ultimate limit of supply. 

I emphasize that this is the top limit 
available to our country. And yet, today, 
we are consuming about 200 billion gallons. 
So there is a finite limit, and I believe most 
of us have never thought before that it was 
finite and limited. We've always assumed 
that the supply of water is more or less in- 
finite. But it isn’t. Specifically based on 
the above figures, we are consuming today 
15 percent of the maximum available supply: 

Question. Of the total available water 
supply— 

Answer. Yes. In 1957 we'll use 350 billion 
gallons, or 27 percent. So, you see, we’re ac- 
tually approaching inexorably that 100 per- 
cent, or 1,300-billion-gallon. maximum, as our 
population rapidly increases and our per 
capita consumption skyrockets simultane- 
ously. 

However, that doesn’t represent the true 
picture in each region of the country, be- 
cause that’s averages I’m talking about. 
Now, out of the 1,300 billion, roughly 1,100 
billion runs off and the other 200 billion per- 
colates into the ground. And of that 1,100 
billion—to show you the very important dif- 
ferences in amounts of water that are run- 
ning off in different parts of the country— 
in the North Atlantic States, the rivers carry 
191 billion, but in the basin of the Red River 
of the North in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, which is about the same area, it’s only 
4.5 billion, So, you see, you’ve got a ae 
mendously unequal distribution. 

So when you say, “Well, it looks like we're 
not too badly off because in 1975 we’re only 
going to be using 27 percent,” that isn’t true. 
They’re already running short in some areas, 
and that’s what we are hearing about and 
will continue to hear ominously in years to 
come. And that’s the trouble: They’re con- 
stantly going through the ceiling of availa- 
ble average supply in a number of regions 
and we are going to be increasingly going 
through the ceiling unless we do something 
effective—and soon. 


CROPS AND POWER COMPETE 


Question. In what areas are we going 
through the ceiling? 

Answer. Well, naturally, the areas that are 
going through the ceiling first are many 
parts of Texas, Oklahoma, the great basin of 
Utah, and spasmodically parts of the Plains 
States and several Western States. I have 
been told that a Utah utility had to quit 
generating power from his hydroplant at 
times when they would like to use it to 
meet peak demands, and were now only 
using it occasionally because their custom- 
ers downstream needed and called for the 
water more urgently for irrigation. 

That type of pressure is building up all 
the time. We have recently encountered it 
in our own reservoir operations; that is, pres- 
sure to keep reservoirs full for downstream 
low-flow regulation instead of using the stor- 
age for meeting power peaks in accordance 
with project design, and emptying flood- 
control pools as required to prepare for future 
flood threats. 
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THE WATER SHORTAGE IS MOVING EAST 


Question. Is the water shortage moving 
east? 

. Answer. Yes; it’s moving east. For exam- 
ple, on the Ohio River in 1953-54—because it 
was a dry year—a lot of new water losses in 
the Ohio came from withdrawals for sprinkler 
irrigation, which we always had learned in 
the past applied principally if not solely to 
the western usage. 

Question. But now irrigation is spreading 
to the East, isn't it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
spreading—— 

Question. They’re using sprinkler irriga- 
tion on Long Island now—— 

Answer. Oh, yes. Well, the reason, as I 
understand it—and I’m no agronomist—is 
that it is providing the crops with water at 
the right time and that really increases the 
yield and quality. 

Now, by sprinkler system they can do that. 
You know, I’ve been a western boy, and out 
there in Minnesota or particularly in Kan- 
sas—lI’ve spent a lot of time in Kansas—when 
@ dry summer comes the corn dries up, and 
there you are. No matter how much water 
you had in the fall or how much water in 
the spring, when you need that water you 
don't get it. 

But if you're in reach of a steady flow in 
a@ creek or river, by the sprinkler system you 
can apply water to crops as they need it. 
Sprinklers are coming into the East now, and 
they’re getting some wonderful crops, greatly 
increasing the acreage yield. So there’s an- 
other demand on water in the Central and 
Eastern part of the country on top of popu- 
lation and enormous industrial requirements. 

Question. General, is the water shortage 
caused entirely by the increased use of water? 
Is it correct that the natural supply of water 
isn’t diminishing? 

Answer. I don't believe that the supply of 
water is diminishing. I think the United 
States Geological Survey probably could give 

~ you a better answer than that, but I’ve never 
heard them say so. But I’ve lived and 
worked in different basins of the country, 
like the Missouri Basin, New England, the 
Ohio, the Lower Mississippi, and so forth, 
and I’ve been generally familiar- with the 
long-range rainfall records. I am also some- 
what familiar with the tree-growth records, 
and nobody has ever found a definite cyclic 
Jifference over a long period of years. In- 
evitably, drought and— 

Question. The alternating wet and dry 
cycles are generally very orderly—— 

Answer. I think it willevenup. Of course, 
there are going to be droughts at different 
times in different areas—for instance, like a 
shift to Texas from the southern portion of 
the Missouri Basin, which was frightfully dry 
in 1953—but they had lots of water up there 
in North Dakota, which was one of the worst 
dust-bowl States in the ’30s. 

So I think that precipitation will even up, 
generally, all the way through the country. 
But you are going to have droughts here and 
there. 


And the reason it is 


INDUSTRIES WITH A THIRST 


Question. Won’ industry tend to move 
where water is? 

Answer. Yes, industry is moving. For ex- 
ample, on the Ohio River, which normally 
does have a lot of water—I was down there 
as a captain in 1937, and I never saw so much 
water in my life. Therefore, when I went 
back there as Chief of Engineers and found 
a shortage of water, it was rather amazing. 

But there have been 7,000 industries lo- 
cated in the Ohio Vailey since about 1940— 
right along the river. Navigation has played 


@ big part in that, of course, by providing 
cheap water transportation for bulk goods. 
But I think the availability of the water sup- 
ply now is fast becoming a problem for the 
future, and the people in the Ohio Valley 
already are really worried now about their 
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water-shortage problem. One of the reasons 
they want the flood-control dams built is 
not only to prevent the recurrence of the 
1937 flood disaster—and less than half of the 
required and authorized dams are built 
now—but for low-flow regulation as well. 

Back in 1937, everyone was enthusiastically 
backing flood control for the Ohio. But a 
war comes along and a new generation, and 
people forget. Now the people of the Ohio 
and their leaders have begun to pick up 
again and see what the story is, and they’re 
going out for dams for water supply as well 
as flood control. 

In fact, one of the main reasons behind 
this second awakening is because they want 
their conservation storage for low-flow regu- 
lation, realizing the industrial requirements 
for the water, as well as their own health 
and domestic purposes. 


WE CANNOT RELY ON UNDERGROUND SOURCES 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Question. Coming back to the question of 
water supply in the ground: How is that 
water stored? Is it down in the bowels of 
the earth? 

Answer. Yes, there's a previous layer of 
earth bewteen two impervious or watertight 
layers, like clay, and it has contact with 
or is intercepted by a river, lake, or some 
other source. The water thus enters this 
gravel or sandy section or it may percolate 
directly, as in the Nebraska sandhills, down 
to the lower impervious layer, and then it’s 
stored there. 

Of course, if it’s constantly tapped by too 
many wells, the withdrawal is greater than 
the replenishment and, therefore, the level 
of the ground water goes down. For ex- 
ample, in an area of reasonably abundant 
rainfall, like the Chicago area, in about the 
1850’s or sixties there were ertesian wells 
flowing, I’m told. Now those wells are not 
only not under pressure enough from adja- 
cent areas to flow freely at the surface, but 
wells are being sunk 500 and 600 feet deep. 

Question. In order to get water. 

Answer. In order to get water, that’s right. 

Question. General, how much of this an- 
ticipated need for water would be met by 
the dams for flood control that you are 
building? 

Answer. Well, since we cannot generally 
rely on our fast-diminishing underground 
sources to meet future needs, it seems ap- 
parent we must store and conserve the sur- 
face water in our streams and rivers. That 
means dams and reservoirs. In many, many 
places, flood-control and water-supply stor- 
age can both be accomplished by one proper- 
ly designed dam. So I think a main solu- 
tion to our water-need problem is to be 
found in an expanded reservoir-building pro- 
gram, in which all interests must take part. 


But there are many facets to the problem. 
First of all, we really need data. We have 
got to have information, from people who are 
not just engineers, on the growth of indus- 
try, and what is going to be required in the 
way of accelerated production, and its nature. 

Of course, we can predict more closely the 
population increase. But there are going to 
be additional per capita requirements. The 
standard of living is going up and up, and, 
as has been evident in the last quarter cen- 
tury, there is more and more water used do- 
mestically, and industry will require more 
for the production needed to meet popular 
demands. 


LAWS ARE INCONSISTENT 


Question. Why hasn’t the Government 
done more to control floods? 

Answer. I might say that there is a vast 
growth of public understanding and interest 
in our flood problems on a national basis, as 
compared to long-standing interest and 
knowledge in particular localities and re- 
gions, betwen the early 1940’s, when I was 
district engineer at Vicksburg, and today— 
particularly beginning after World War II, 
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That’s reflected, I think, even in the last 5 
years, between the Hoover Commission find- 
ings and recommendations in the report of 
1950, and the Hoover Commission’s recom< 
mendations of 1955. 

There are some very significant differences 
between those two reports. And I think that 
the significance is that the 1955 report does 
not dwell on the foibles, if you want to call 
it that, of the public departments, but on 
the fact that the real conflicts and basic 
problem are caused by conflicting and incon- 
sistent laws, the lack of a comprehensive 
policy, and the absence of uniform govern- 
mental guidance for those departments of 
the Government charged by law with devel- 
opment of the different aspects of water 
resources. 

I'm not in any way saying that the opera- 
tions of our Department and other depart- 
ments couldn’t have been improved—and I 
can assure you they have been, enormously, 
over the years. But the onus of all the 
blame and everything you can name in the 
field of water resources was formerly put on 
the Government agencies, and that’s not true 
in the present Hoover report. 

In fact, this Commission points out this 
conflict of legislation, and this conflict of 
public interests which is behind the conflict 
in legislation arises sometimes from honest 
differences and sometimes from selfish in- 
terest. 

For example, in the upper part of the Mis- 
souri River Basin the people honestly and 
naturally feel that the Missouri’s water 
should be developed primarily for irrigation 
and hydropower. But, in the lower part of 
the river, they need water equally badly for 
navigation and water supply. That's a per- 
fectly honest difference, and the problem is 
to reconcile that difference, which is being 
done by the present comprehensive program 
known as the Pick-Sloan plan. 

And there are a great many other conflicts 
of interest. For example, that part of the 
so-called upper-watershed programs pro- 
viding for the construction of small up- 
stream dams does not do very much for 
alleviating floods downstream, 


SMALL DAMS NOT ENOUGH 


Question. Small dams are not the answer 
to flood control, then? 

Answer. No, not by any means, and I think 
the Department of Agriculture will be the 
first to tell you. But they do furnish sub- 
stantial flood reduction well upstream, 
whereas the downstream dams preventing or 
ameliorating floods, like the recent disasters 
in New England and California, obviously 
can't affect the upland tributaries. 

But there’s also this conflict: While water- 
shed programs provide a certain amount of 
water and percolation down through the 
ground for the farmers, the people down- 
stream—-say, in Texas and other semiarid 
regions—find that water stays in the dams 
and evaporates, which reduees the amount 
that can come downstream and sink into the 
soil and charge the earth downstream—re- 
charge the water that has been taken out 
by pumping, or that provides steady surface- 
stream flow. I’m only giving you that as an 
example of the conflict of interests. 

Now, it’s that sort of basic conflict that led 
to laws, which laws were executed by various 
departments of the Government. But even 
if my corps had responsibility for adminis- 
tering the reclamation law, instead of the 
Interior Department, we would still have 
had the problems of conflicting laws to 
reconcile, because we'd be operating under 
one set of laws for navigation and another 
set for reclamation, which were mutually 
inconsistent. So that has been the really 
basic cause. 


Question. How much progress have you 
made in controlling the major rivers? Do 
you need more reservoirs along the Ohio and 
Missouri, for example? 
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Answer. Yes, in the case of the Ohio, but 
the upper part of the Missouri is very well 
protected. For instance, the flood that oc- 
curred in 1952, which is the greatest flood of 
record, was 17 miles wide from bluff to bluff. 
It was even greater than the flood of 1844, 
which is the flood of previous record and 
which, I gather from talking to the grand- 
sons of old French trappers, also stretched 
from bluff to bluff. 

Question. At what point of the river was 
that? 

Answer. That was about 50 miles above 
Omaha. However, the flood of 1952, if it oc- 
curred again today, would not be even over- 
bank, because the upper part of the Missouri 
is controlled. 

Question. With the Garrison and Fort Peck 
reservoirs? 

Answer. Garrison, 
Randal. 

Question. Those dams weren’t in operation 
in 1952, were they? : 

Answer. No dam except Fort Peck was in 
operation in 1952. And, of course, some 
critics of the Pick-Sloan plan said that it 
wasn’t worth anything. That was criticism 
just as if you’d dug the Panama Canal half 
way and somebody said, “Well, it’s no good. 
You can’t get any transportation through it.” 

That’s the upper part of the river. Now, 
the lower part of the river—we’ve had a 
terriffic problem down there. You may have 
heard of Tuttle Creek Dam, where the farm 
and small-town population of the Blue River 
Valley has been up in arms. Now, as far as 
the Corps of Engineers is concerned, I knew 
very well that situation and we stayed out 
of it. We said it’s something for the people 
to settle among themselves. We're just en- 
gineers and economists, and we're not going 
out and plug this thing at all. 

However, we were and are absolutely con- 
vinced of its necessity and we gave all the 
facts to both sides when asked. So they 
finally did get together—I don’t mean to say 
that the opposition has been eliminated; I 
think there are still some people bitterly 
opposed—but the majority was awakened by 
the 1951 flood. 

TWELVE-INCH RAIN IN 24 HOURS 


Question. You mean around Kansas City? 

Answer. The Kansas Cities, the Kansas or 
Kaw Valley, and the Missouri Valley below 
Kansas City. The Tuttle Creek Dam is on 
the Blue River, which flows southerly into 
the Kansas River at Manhattan, and it’s the 
Kansas which produced that perfectly ter- 
rific flood where it ratned for 30 days and 
culminated in a 12-inch rain in 24 hours. 
It centered right on the Kaw River. 

That overtopped the levees at Kansa City 
and deluged the lower Kaw cities like To- 
peka, and rich bottom lands. Now, of 
course, theoreticaly, these levees at Kansas 
City shouldn’t have been built until we had 
built the reservoirs. That’s one of the 
things we often are pressed to do pending 
reservoir construction, and all you do is just 
put people in false safety. 

They always want the levees built because 
it protects them against most flocds, and for 
lesser floods these levees had done a fine job. 
Probably a dozen floods could occur—maybe 
50 floods could have occurred—and those 
levees would have protected the Kansas 
cities without being overtopped. But this 
one flood overtopped the levees because the 
reservoirs on the Kaw, including Tuttle 
Creek, had never been built—they were all 
opposed by a vocal minority. Now that’s 
been changed. This minority had certainly 
their own interests to protect, but, as I have 
said, it is an honest conflict in which the 
general interest should prevail. 

Question. Are they built now? 

Answer. Not yet. But Tuttle Creek is now 
underway again. You see, it was started, 
then it was stopped by the opposition, and 
now it’s been started again. 


Fort Peck, and Fort 
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Question. Do you try to build to protect 
against a flood of that proportion? I think 
that was the kind of flood that comes only 
about once every 50 years—— 

Answer. We estimate that it was greater 
than a 50-year flood. But, to answer your 
question, we just don’t blindly go in and 
protect against every conceivable flood in 
every locality. It all depends upon the local 
factors. For example, if we have a small 
dam located in an isolated area where the 
failure to provide complete protection might 
occur under some superflood that nobody 
could ever conceive of, we use a lesser fac- 
tor of safety than we would up in New Eng- 
land, say, above the town of Waterbury, 
Conn., where thousands of people are in- 
volved, not only in Waterbury but down- 
stream. 

So in levees we use a freeboard, sometimes 
only 1 foot for the flood that we think is the 
maximum that will occur. Sometimes we 
use 3 feet. If it’s a small agricultural area 
not highly populated and developed, then we 
use maybe 1 foot. But if it’s a town or city 
or down on the Mississippi where a breach in 
the levee can flood—as it did in 1927—areas 
as big as the States of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut combined, then we use 3 feet 
superelevation against the project flood. 

Question. Those are levees? 


Answer. Those are levees, yes; or flood 
walls. 
THERE ARE FOUR MAJOR WAYS TO TAKE CARE OF 


FLOODS 


Question. But those aren’t a solution to 
the flood problem? 

Answer. Levees and flood walls are only one 
means of solving the flood problem—but a 
very important means in many cases. Actu- 
ally, there are 3—or 4—major ways in which 
floods can be taken care of. Two of them 
are almost the same. 

One is by reservoirs. Two is by levees 
and/or flood walls. In other words, use’the 
levee where you’ve got the room, but where 
you haven’t got the room, as in a congested 
city along the river, you put up a flood wall, 
a vertical concrete wall. The third method 
is channel rectification, that is, by cutting 
through bends in the channel you naturally 
increase the velocity of the water and there- 
fore the quantity of flow, because the water 
on a sinuous bend is on a flatter slope than 
water cutting straight across. 

Question. Is that called a “spillway”? 

Answer. No, a spillway is part of a dam or 
diversion works, technically. 


HOW SPILLWAYS WORK 


Question. Well, down on the Mississippi 
they built spillways, they built the Atcha- 
falaya spillway— 

Answer. Well, yes, but that is a diversion 
floodway, which is another way of controlling 
floods in the field of improving channel ca- 
pacity. That’s simply where, when the water 
gets to a threatening height, you spill it over 
into another channel. 

For example, let’s say the Mississippi gets 
full,.and it’s about to threaten the levees 
above New Orleans. We open the Bonnet 
Carre spillway gates and it goes down a flood- 
way to Lake Pontchartrain and then out to 
sea. Or the Atchafalaya, you were speaking 
about: We get to a certain height where it 
begins to threaten the levees in the vicinity of 
the Red River and we have a freeboard of 
only 1 foot left. O. K., we open the Morganza 
spillway and spill flood water through their 
floodways into the Atchafalaya Basin, and 
the excess water goes to sea a hundred miles 
west to New Orleans. That’s diversion, or 
floodways controlled by spillway gate struc- 
tures. ; 

And then there also is zoning. We've been 
criticized a good deal for not zoning more. 
That involves taking bottom land out of 
use for homes, businesses, or plants, to pro- 
vide greater flowageway between flood walls 
or levees, because you can build the levees 
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and flood walls just so high without risk 
structurally. By zoning, it is possible to 
provide a greater channel capacity and lower 
levee heights, so some people say, “Well, just 
zone it, keep people out of that area which 
is the river’s natural old ground to wander 
in. Why build on it?” 

Of course, obviously, that’s an easy thing 
for theorists without responsibility to say, 
but anybody who tried to take the stock- 
yards out of Kansas City—and one fellow 
did, somebody who was getting up a new 
plan out there—— 

Question. And there are the railroads 
along the river 

Answer. Yes, and you can’t put the rail- 
roads back on top of the hills. And then 
you have, at the confluence of rivers, several 
railroads coming together down the river val- 
leys. That’s the heart of the city, and it’s 
physically what permits the interchange of 
goods from car to car and from car to boat 
and from rail to truck, and so on. It’s very 
easy to say, “Let’s just zone all that,” but 
not many chambers of commerce would en- 
thusiastically support the idea. In some 
cases, however, zoning may offer the best 
solution, and we do give it careful study. 

Question. Don’t these floodways or spill- 
ways sometimes accentuate your downstream 
problem? 

Answer. That is correct. And that’s a very 
good question, I may say. Suppose we pro- 
vide the floodway land and levees for the 
Kaw River, and no reservoirs. Now, that 
means that all that flood water, as it falls, 
is going to peak down there. Now, let’s as- 
sume it passes the Kansas Citys successfully 
because we took the stockyards.and we took 
the railroads and put them up in the hills, 
so you have this big area in which this flood 
peak can pass—— 

Question. Right now, doesn’t that crest 
pass more swiftly down the Missouri River 
than it used to? 

Answer. Can I answer that in just a sec- 
ond? I’d like to say that as long as that 
flood crest passes the Kansas Citys, it floods 
rich areas for hundred of miles that are not 
protected below the city, whereas if there 
were reservoirs, you’d let it out gradually. 

With the reservoirs, we would know that 
the flood waters would be detained and let 
out gradually in less than bankfull amounts. 
In other words, our flood-control tunnels 
and gates for releasing water from behind a 
dam afe so designed that we can discharge 
through them just as fast as we possibly can 
without the water going overbank. 


HAVOC IN NEW ENGLAND 


Question. You’ve had this same problem 
up in New England? 

Answer. In New England—of course, last 
year’s flood disaster was different in many 
respects from other floods; not totally, but 
in the major respects in that it was dynamic 
in nature. In other words, the rain fell in 
not much greater quantities than it has 
fallen in previous storms, but it fell in a 
much shorter time, which naturally meant 
that all that water tried to get out at once. 
And, therefore, it piled up in enormous 
heads. 

Thus, high velocities had the dynamic 
effect of completely taking houses and every- 
thing else and tearing them away from their 
foundations and smashing them against 
bluffs, bridges, and dams. Whereas most 
floods, like on the Mississippi, are inunda- 
tion-type floods, namely, you have water 
standing up to around 4 or 5 feet and you 
suffer a lot of damage, but you don’t have 
the total building taken away and smashed, 
That’s the difference. 

Question. Couldn’t that damage have been 
avoided in New England by flood-control 
projects? 

Answer. A great part of it could have been 
if we had gone ahead with the flood-control 
plan. That was a $331 million program, of 
which only 72 million had been spent—and 
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had been appropriated. And that 1s not, 
believe me, any criticism of Congress. I per- 
sonally feel that Congress has gone ahead on 
flood control quite fast and they’re pushing 
faster. But the trouble is that in some cases 
the projects proposed and studied are not 
economically justified by flood records of the 
past. 

; In other words, in probably 25 percent of 
the cases when we worked out the economics 
of finding a suitable site, the annual costs 
exceeded the benefits. Relocating the rail- 
roads and the highways—which is a greater 
cost in highly populated areas than else- 
where—plus the normal taking of reservoir 
land, and the construction works involved, 
comprise the principal elements of the total 
project costs. - The annual costs are obtained 
from amortizing that total amount at 214 
percent interest over the 50 years we give as 
the life of the project, plus the annual op- 
eration and maintenance cost. If this an- 
nual cost is more than the annual benefits, 
the project is not recommended. The an- 
nual benefits are obtained by calculating the 
average annual flood damages prevented, 
based on such factors as estimates of experi- 
enced flood damages, reservoir-operation 
studies, and the frequency of occurrence of 
various sizes of floods. 


OPPOSITION WASHED OUT 


Question. Wasn’t there also some opposi- 
tion to flood control in New England? 

Answer. Yes, by far the largest percentage 
of projects not undertaken in the past was 
due to local opposition—which, I might say, 
has practically vanished today. There isn’t 
any that I know of, and if there is, it’s com- 
pletely underground. 

Question. Will it slow your program in 
other parts of the country if you concentrate 
on New England’s problems? 

Answer. Well, we are going to -have to 
call on other parts of our organization 
throughout the country for hélp, because the 
engineering force up there in New England is 
not big enough. We will decentralize to 
other divisions some of that design—we'll 
farm it out. Now, I would say that it won’t 
throw us behind elsewhere, for the reason 
that we’re taking those district offices where 
we would have had to reduce our engineering 
force and giving them work for New England 
for which New England does not have the 
capacity personnel-wise. 

Parenthetically, of course, you know our 
greatest problem is one of engineering per- 
sonnel—engineering and science these days, 
it’s terrific. But I would say “No,” it will 
not interfere with the New England program. 

Question. How about California and Ne- 
vada and Oregon? 

Answer. I don’t know of any new emer- 
gency programs for those areas, but there is 
tremendous pressure from out there, as well 
as from New England. 

Question. Why wasn’t anything done in 
that area, on the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains, earlier than this? 

Answer. Well, we have our active program 
out there of about $400 million total in the 
fiood area of California, of which 

Question. West of the mountains? 

Answer. Oh, yes, in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys. 

Question. Well, I mean up in Oregon— 
those rivers that cross 

Answer. Oh, yes. You mean also in the 
Klamath River in northern California? 

Question. Where the recent floods oc- 
curred 

Answer. We have certain authorized proj- 
ects in northern California and Oregon that 
have not been started. That is the only 
area in which we feel that the program may 
not be sufficient. 

Now, the reason why that ts so Is this: 
The population up there in those mountain- 
ous areas, and even along the coast north of 
the San Francisco areas, is not very large— 
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nothing like the Central Valley of California, 
where the floods also raged, as you can appre- 
ciate. So there just were not enough bene- 
fits to justify more reservoirs than we had in 
the plan. However, by no means had all of 
the recommended and authorized work been 
built in California. 

Now, since the flood that has occurred in 
California shows additional damages of a 
very great nature, like the one in New Eng- 
land, then, as in New England, it indicates 
that we should reexamine our determinations 
of annual project benefits in the light of 
present-day conditions and get enough aver- 
age annual savings to justify the costs. Be- 
cause the benefits, which means the damage 
you save, must be greater than the costs 

Question. Why is that formula applied? 

Answer. We are directed by Congress that 
the benefits must exceed the costs—‘the 
benefits, to whomsoever they may accrue, 
must exceed the costs.” That is provided in 
the 1936 General Flood Control Act. 


COUNTING THE DAMAGE 


Question. How do you determine 
damages? 

Answer. By damage surveys, I thought per- 
haps you might ask me for a figure for the 
west coast. 

Our first estimates show damages of about 





the 


$150 million, but they are not final. Those 
damages are in California, Oregon, and 
Nevada. 


Now, I can illustrate from New England. 
In New England, the first figures on damages 
coming out were $1.6 billion, which were the 
local estimates of the governors and the civic 
leaders and businessmen of the towns, who 
were naturally overwhelmed at seeing such 
destruction of their own or colleagues’ busi- 
nesses and homes. And a terrifying experi- 
ence for them that never had occurred be- 
fore. 4 
Actually, the damage is usually less than 
it first appears, but still a very great sum. 

Question. Assuming that, from year to 
year, until the plan is completed, you're giv- 
en all the money you need to go ahead as 
rapidly as possible, how long will it be before 
you get everything taken care of up in New 
England, to the extent possible? 

Answer. You appreciate that’s a hypothet- 
ical question? 

Question. That’s right. But just assuming 
that you can go ahead as you want to and 
need to, how long will it be? 

Answer. I would say about 6 or 7 years to 
do it economically. You could push it faster 
and make a crash program out of it, but that, 
we think, is not wise, as we keep learning 
from experience all the time. However, that’s 
on the assumption that we would get all the 
money we need, we would get all the people 
we would need, and so on. 

Question. But, in another 6 or 7 years, New 
England should have all the flood protection 
that is economically feasible? ; 

Answer. Under the present authorized 
plan. Now, that is not true as far as the 
extra money we would need to take care of 
Diane-type storms, because we are making a 
survey on that storm. Last July, Congress 
passed a resolution, which resolution asked 
us to review Diane as to rainfall, Just as we 
were studying all hurricanes as to their tide, 
wave, and wind effects along the shores. It 
will take about 2 years to get that report in. 
And then it will have to be authorized. And 
only then—when it’s authorized—can appro- 
priations follow. SoI would say 10 years, in- 
cluding protection from storms like Diane. 

Question. Applying the same assumptions 
to California, what period of time will it take 
to get that in hand out there? 


Answer. Well, I am guessing in this case, 
but I would say those are bigger dams out 
there—those are big multipurpose dams. 
New England dams are essentially single- 
purpose, flood-control dams. Multipurpose 
dams run into a great deal more time, and I 
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would say, since it’s a very big program, too, 
it would probably be 10 to 15 years. 


SAVING: 90 MILLIONS 


Question. Don’t you already have some- 
thing on the Sacramento Valley that showed 
its worth in this California flood? 

Answer. The biggest saver of damages out 
there was the levees, which saved about $90 
million worth of damage. 

Question. How about the Folsom Dam and 
the Shasta Dam? 

Answer. Shasta was a Bureau of Recla- 
mation Dam and did a wonderful job, and 
Folsom Dam, built by the Corps of Engineers, 
did too—both of them. I can give you the 
statistics on the Folsom; I don’t have them 
for Shasta. 

Question. Would the damage have been 
about twice as bad if it hadn't been for these 
dams? 

Answer. Perhaps not that much. 4s far 
as damage is concerned, it would have been 
enormous without the dams and levees. The 
damage actually prevented was about $116 
million. Now, there are still authorized 
dams that could have been built that would 
have added $22 million savings. All we need 
is appropriations. If they had been built, 
a total of $138 million worth of damage 
would have been prevented. 

Question. Can you see the time when there 
will be no major floods? 

Answer. Oh, yes; no major floods. Exclud- 
ing the year 1955, which was certainly a 
flood year, and not counting those damages 
yet, the average annual potential of flood 
damages, as of 1954, was estimated at $911 
million a year. 

Now, the amount of that estimated poten- 
tial damage eliminated by completed flood- 
control works, like these that we've been 
talking about, and others throughout* the 
country, is $491 million annually. Which 
means that about 55 a of all potential 
damage has now been prévented by com- 
pleted works. Projects under construction 
and those not started, when completed, will 
add $220 million more of annual damage 
prevented. 

So, if you take the $220 million and add it 
to the $491 million, you get $711 million, 
which is around 78 percent of the potential 
damage each year. That leaves about $200 
million worth of damage for which there is 
nothing authorized now in the way of pre- 
ventive measures. Of course, these poten- 
tial damage estimates may have to be revised 
upward as a result of recent flood experi- 
ence. Furthermore, these estimates are based 
only on areas we have studied along main 
rivers and major tributaries. 

But that doesn’t mean that more is not 
preventable as time goes on. For instance, 
in our resurvey of the Klamath River, we 
may find projects that, because of the dam- 
age that has occurred, now can be justified 
and built. I don’t know what the irreducible 
minimum is, but I feel certain all major 
disasters are preventable. 

Question. General Sturgis, this long-range 
program of preventing floods, getting it so 
that we can be reasonably sure that we won’t 
have these great disasters—-what would that 
kind of program cost? Does anybody have 
any idea? : 

Answer. Yes; we have some statistics. I 
might give you our total for all types of 
projects of the corps, river and harbor, multi- 
purpose, and everything else. The multi- 
purpose projects would have hydropower, 
navigation, and other purposes not counted, 
of course, in the cost of flood control. 

The total number of projects that we have 
are: completed, 2,294; under construction, 
304; authorized by Congress hut not yet 
started—awaiting appropriations—610; for a 
total of 3,208. 

Then we have the estimated costs: com- 
pleted projects over the past 125 years, $3.4 
billion; under construction, $7 billion; au- 
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thorized but not built, $5.6 billion—roughly, 
$16 billion is the total cost. 

Appropriations, so far, against that $16 
billion, have been $6.9 billion, of which $3.4 
billion has been for completed projects, and 
#3.5 billion for projects under construction, 
which still require $3.5 billion to finish. 
Then, for those authorized but not started, 
we've spent various minor amounts of 
money—largely on planning, $21 million— 
still leaving about $5.6 billion required to 
complete authorized projects not started. 

Or, breaking down the $16 billion total cost 
in another way: 6.9 billion have been ap- 
propriated and 9.1 billion have not. That 
means they’re still to come. 

Now, there are authorized, in addition to 
that, about $2.5 billion worth of projects, 
but we have screened those out. In other 
words, we had about $11.6 billion of proj- 
ects authorized by Congress to be built. 
And, when I took office, one of the first ac- 
tions taken by my office was to screen out 
those poor projects that were either out of 
date, uneconomical, objected to by people, 
or needing further study—even though au- 
thorized by Congress. 

Pulling all of these out left solid projects 
which were badly needed from a technical 
viewpoint and desired by a majority of the 
local people, and which enjoyed much more 
than a marginal justification, from an eco- 
nomical viewpoint. Thus, we still have $9.1 
billion to complete authorized projects now 
underway, and those highly deserving proj- 
ects for which construction funds have not 
yet been appropriated. 

Question. Those are projects already au- 
thorized, aren’t they? 

Answer. Yes. Also, in the flood-control 
field, additional projects have been author- 
ized whose cost runs about $1.9 billion as part 
of an inactive group of $2.5 billion of projects 
which we have recommended should not be 
built, after screening them. We've either 
made them inactive or deferred them for 
further study because we are not sure they're 
sound at this time. 

Question. Will the Army engineers ever 
work themselves out of a job? 

Answer. Well, not in my time, anyway, but 
I don’t think that’s important. What is im- 
portant is a water-resources. program to fit 
the present and future needs of this country, 
no matter who builds the projects. 

Question. A moment ago you spoke of 
these projects having a 50-year life. Does 
that mean these big lakes behind the dams 
are going to fill up with silt within 50 years? 

Answer. No, it does not. But, from a 
bookkeeping and cost viewpoint, we have to 
cut off a project’s life somewhere. We merely 
want all of our projects to pay for themselves 
in not over 50 years. Take Garrison Dam. 
We've got a silt pool in that reservoir which 
can fill up in about 200 years, and that will 
not, until then, interfere or encroach upon 
any of the purposes of the project. In other 
words, we have silt storage purposefully 
planned. 

Question. This 50-year business is just for 
accounting then? 

Answer. Yes. In other words, a 50-year 
period for returning benefits equal to or 
greater than the cost of the project. Be- 
cause you really can’t see economic or physi- 
cal events too far ahead, We think that that’s 
@ reasonable period. We know that the 
project is at least good for 50 years. A few 
of them, of course, we may class at only 
a 30-year or 40-year life. But a big dam, 
a concrete or earth dam—of course, an earth 
dam, as you know, also has an enormous 
amount of concrete in it in such features 
as the spillway, intaKe structure, outlet 
works, powerhouse, etc.; for instance, 3 mil- 
lion cubic yards of concrete forms part of 
these features for Garrison Dam—we give 
u big dam a life of 50 years for fiscal pur- 
poses but we know it will last perhaps 
hundreds. 
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The reason is that we provide silt storage. 
The amount depends upon circumstances, 
but we like to have storage sufficient for at 
least 200 years. But if the Agriculture De- 
partment gets going and constructs all the 
small dams needed in a watershed, does ex- 
tensive contouring and all the planning 
and other things that they propose to do 
for soil conservation, then we can expect a 
longer life, because this will retain silt in 
the uplands and there will be less silt washed 
down against the dams. 

Question. Isn’t that one of the biggest 
benefits of upstream projects—greater soil 
conservation? 

Answer. Yes; much the greater benefit. 
The Corps of Engineers, let me say, has al- 
ways supported strongly this soil-conserva- 
tion program, primarily because we realize 
the great value of the soil to the Nation and 
we want to keep it out of our reservoirs as 
well. 

But in our designs we don’t rely completely 
on that work being done. We allow for a 
silt pool, and anything that is done by the 
Soil Conservation Service is over and above 
that and makes the life of our silt pools 


longer. Consequently, it assures longer life 
for the dam. 
Question. Whenever we write anything 


about the Army engineers, we are inundated 
with letters from people who say that if 
you’d just dam up every creek or every little 
spring on every farm you’d solve this prob- 
lem. Is that necessarily true? 

Answer. Oh, no; that’s far from true. I 
believe you will find that the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service itself and the Department of 
Agriculture do not claim that the preven- 
tion of downstream floods can be accom- 
plished by soil conservation and other up- 
per-watershed improvements. Rather what 
they say—and I have heard many official 
statements from members of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—is that the two pro- 
grams are supplementary, neither being able 
to do the flood-control job of the other. 

We have always agreed on this, but again 
the conflict is between the interests of met- 
ropolitan areas downstream ahd the villages 
and farmers who live in the upper water- 
sheds. This conflict is based on personal 
interest in the relative priority in the use of 
funds—whether first efforts are for projects 
to prevent great disasters downstream, or to 
improve the economy upstream. 

Read what Dr. Hugh H. Bennett says— 
a very honest scientist and an original or- 
ganizer of the Soil Conservation Service— 
you can’t possibly prevent downstream dam- 
ages on the principal rivers by means of 
small, upstream dams. 

This is the true picture, but, unfortunately, 
some individuals have let wishful thinking, 
rather than accepted scientific fact, domi- 
nate their utterances in their private in- 
terests. 

Question. With regard to the future water 
supply, is the Corps of Engineers doing any- 
thing about cloud seeding, and making fresh 
water out of sea water? 

Answer. No, sir; that is out of our baili- 
wick. We cooperate with the Weather Bureau 
and with the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, and we’re interested in watching those 
experiments—but I’m not an expert on that. 

Question. Is there any promise to making 
fresh water out of sea water? 

Answer. Yes; I think that’s coming along; 
it’s very expensive right now, but I have 
tremendous faith—I was born in 1897 and I 
don’t think anybody who’s lived in the last 
50 years would say that there is anything 
can’t be done eventually. 

Question. Do you think that in our gen- 
eration we'll have to break through this 
research barrier and make fresh water out 
of salt water? 

Answer. I think that that may well hap- 
pen, but I’m not prepared to say that it will 
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be done in our generation or the coming 
generation, because I believe there as so 
many other feasible steps—some of which 
I’ve outlined—that can be done and must 
be done, that large-scale treatment of sea 
water won’t be necessary. 


CALIFORNIA’S PROBLEM 


Question. Well, in California, is water go- 
ing to limit their growth? 

Answer. I think water is limiting their 
growth now, and, of course, they’re pushing 
awfully hard. 

Question. Is salt water creeping in in 
California? 

Answer. Salt water is creeping in in Cali- 
fornia due to the fact that the fresh-water 
head has been reduced inland by the with- 
drawals from wells and that these porous 
strata intersect the bottom of the sea, so the 
sea water creeps inland as the water head 
inland sinks sufficiently below sea level. 

Question. How far back inland is it? 

Answer. Oh, it goes back, I believe, as far 
as the coastal range. 

Question. Is there any sea water in any 
other part of the country? 

Answer. Yes, there are other parts of the 
country affected, but not as yet in a major 
way. 

Question. Is there a way you can move 
water from one 

Answer. From one basin to another? 
Well, even in a small tributary area, when 
you attempt to transfer water and put it 
over the hill into another drainage area, 
you run into trouble right off the bat. 
Everybody is beginning now to see the value 
of that water. 

Question. Well, I did read in the paper 
that eastern Texas has a great deal more 
water than 

Answer. Yes, I have heard even that they 
want to bring it down from the Missouri. 

Question. And you can take it out and 
bring it out through a dam 

Answer. Well, they want to bring it down 
from the Missouri—were that possible, finan- 
cially. But the people in Missouri would not 
play, I can assure you. The people of Mis- 
souri even differ among themselves in the 
priority use of water, but I think the Pick- 
Sloan system of dams will largely overcome 
that. 

And I might say this: The people, frankly, 
in the upper part of the Missouri Valley, 
have been much more foresighted and 
broader in their concepts for the common 
Valley welfare than at least some of the 
people in the lower parts. They have sacri- 
ficed a lot of the limited Valley bottomland, 
which is among the most fertile they had, 
for large reservoirs of tremendous value to 
the downstream people. Moreover, their 
upland soil is not generally as good as it is 
down in Missouri and Kansas. They’ve 
been, I think, very farsighted in providing 
areas for water storage. 


FLOOD THREAT IN KANSAS 


Question. They haven’t resisted the way 
the others have? 

Answer. No. At last, after much con- 
troversy, the green light was given us last 
year to begin again on Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
on a tributary of the frequently disaster- 
producing Kaw River. 

We did build a relatively small reservoir, 
Kanapolis, on another tributary of the Kan- 
sas, as authorized back in 1938, but there 
are relatively few in the lower Missouri 
and the tributaries compared to what is 
needed. And I’m just as sure as I’m sitting 
here that they’re going to be hit by a ter- 
rific flood on those tributaries, the Grand 
and the Osage as well as the Kaw, and 
they’re going to be hit by increasing water 
shortages as time goes on. 

I think, as a matter of fact, that the water- 
supply angle has resulted in more sustained 
pressure from the people than floods. The 
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floods are great disasters, not forgetting the 
loss of life and economic scars on the people 
in the valley and cities, but for most people 
of a region they’re too soon forgotten. But 
the increasing impact of water shortage re- 
sults in a broader and much steadier push. 
It’s not so intense as flood pressure, but 
it’s driving people—— 

Question. Why is it that Europe, with 
a much greater density of population, doesn’t 
have the same problem of water supply that 
we have? Do they have better water-con- 
servation practices than we have? 

Answer. Oh, I think they have considerably 
better conservation practices, generally. 
After all, their population pressures have 
been greater than ours for centuries. Now, 
I think that we’ve made a lot of progress, 
particularly in the last 50 years. 

I’m thinking of the forestry program. For 
example, when I was a boy I lived in that 
wonderful white-pine country in northern 
Wisconsin, and it was terrible to see the 
slashings up there of those wonderful white- 
pine forests. I once saw those marvelous 
forests of white pine standing—many town- 
ships of them—when I was young. Well, 
that has been all changed and we’ve got 
now & national forest up there in this lake 
region, and in that forest, now, some of the 
trees are 50, 60 years old, and coming back 
in wonderful shape. 

So I think that we’re making great prog- 
ress. But I don’t know that the time has 
come when there’s enough pressure on us 
to do as the Europeans do, or the Japanese. 
With the Japanese—part of their religion 
is that there’s a spirit in every bush. And 
they actually revere nature. But my point 
is that we shouldn’t wait for necessity to 
compel us to act. 


Some Phases of Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include therein a recent 
article from the New York Times en- 
titled “House Group Hits United States 
Geneva Role,” summarizing a report re- 
cently made by a House Foreign Afiairs 
Subcommittee headed by our able and 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, and composed of 
other able and distinguished Members 
of the House. 

The committee report deals with ex- 
ceedingly vital problems in a penetrating 
and able manner. It stresses the diffi- 
culty of keeping the lines of the free 
world drawn firmly without a clear con- 
sistent policy applicable to all areas. 

It is illogical to believe that other free 
nations can be expected to take a strong- 
er position toward communism than our 
own. Concessions which we make by 
conferences, trade concessions, political 
agreements establish guideposts for the 
conduct of other free nations and un- 
doubtedly give impetus and stimulation 
to feelings and policies of neutralism. 

Are we being outmatched, outmaneu- 
vered in the diplomatic game? Are we 
losing strength in the free world because 
the Soviet tactics of psychological war- 
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fare are superior and more effective? 
Are we losing the confidence and support 
of present and former subject peoples and 
races victimized in the past by corrupt, 
despotic, colonial systems we are alleged, 
rightly or wrongly, to have sustained and 
supported ? 

The report appropriately notes the 
Marxist basis of Soviet world policy and 
its determined, unceasing campaign to 
conquer the world for communism. 

The question might well be asked 
“How can there ever be even a pretext 
of peace in the world so long as one group 
of nations is conducting an aggressive 
campaign against the government and 
the governments of all other nations, 
and endeavoring to bring them under its 
authoritarian rule?” 

This Nation has discovered by now, I 
think, that foreign aid does not insure 
loyalty to our cause, and that mili- 
tary assistance does not necessarily 
strengthen free nations that do not pos- 
sess the “‘will” to be strengthened. In- 
sofar as the battle against communism 
is tied in with national security, it is 
clear that only those nations can be de- 
pended upon to remain firmly on our 
side who are truly determined and pos- 
sessed of the will to defend their own 
birthright. Those nations who are re- 
ceiving our economic and military aid 
and sitting on the fence practicing neu- 
tralism while waiting to see which way 
the struggle for freedom is going, can 
hardly be depended upon to be strong, 
loyal allies. These nations merely 
weaken the integrity and solidarity. of 
the free world. Another group of na- 
tions which, in effect, says to us, “Give 
us economic aid or we will go Commu- 
nist,” is even more harmful to our cause 
because they are practicing a form of 
international blackmail and can hardly 
be counted upon at any time to stand 
behind our side in the world struggle. 

The problem of helping undeveloped 
nations also confronts us with most 
challenging problems. We are facing the 
prospect of competing with the Soviet 
in assisting certain countries which, it 
is clear, will finally line up on the side 
which helps them most. I do not accept 
the thesis that all nations will sell their 
freedom or surrender to slavery for eco- 
nomic aid. To the extent that commu- 
nism thrives on poverty, misery, disease, 
and hunger, it is probably true that 
the alleviation of these conditions wher- 
ever they exist, would normally prevent 
or lessen the growth of communism. 

Shall this aid be rendered exclusively 
by the United States, or will it be a 
United Nations programs? If the former, 
hew far can we go feeding, clothing and 
supplying undeveloped countries; bring- 
ing up their economic and industrial po- 
tential in the competitive sense as well 
as their social condition without danger- 
ously draining our own resources and 
creating additional difficulties for our 
own economy. 

If this aid is to be parceled out by the 
United Nations with major contribu- 
tions by this Nation how can we justify 
the Soviet Union designating the bene- 
ficiary nations and exercising its veto 
power over others—a privilege it might 
have in some circumstances, What will 
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the effects be of these huge grants to 
underdeveloped nations upon our own 
economies and the economies of nations 
associated with us. These are all seri- 
ous problems for discussion and settle- 
ment. They must be considered and de- 
cided not only upon humanitarian 
grounds alone, but upon the basis of the 
broad interests of this Nation. Under 
no circumstances should be pursue poli- 
cies which will strengthen and spread 
communism and increase the war poten- 
tial of possible enemy nations. What- 
ever action we take in this field should 
be predicated on our demonstrated ca- 
patity and the interests of freedom. 

The committee has mentioned the 
necessity of improving our human rela- 
tions in our various aid programs. That 
would also apply to our diplomatic poli- 
cies. The human relations and the hu- 
man questions are really important ones, 
if we hope to achieve enduring friend- 
ship with the millions and millions of 
people who are struggling to get out 
from under the heavy, oppressive blan- 
ket of imperialism that has covered and 
stifled them for centuries. If we would 
be true to our own traditions, we must 
not only have sympathy with their 
problems, but a sincere willingness to 
try to help them within the range of 
our ability, to escape tyranny and estab- 
lish free institutions. 

This great moral obligation is all the 
more pressing in the case of the free 
nations that have been recently un- 
ceremoniously dragged behind the Iron 
Curtain and are suffering denial of their 
traditional freedom. I refer to nations 
like Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and others that are being held 
tight and fast by Soviet shackles. It is 
our duty to encourage the aspirations 
of these people for restored liberty, and 
render them every assistance we can, 
because there can be no real lasting 
peace so long as these nations are domi- 
nated and held in subjugation by a 
Marxist communism choking their spir- 
itual existence. 

The recognition of Red China and its 
admission to the United Nations would 
be a great setback to democracy and a 
great victory for communism, as the 
committee notes. The accomplishment 
of these aims would mean to many that 
the Communists had already won their 
struggle for world power. Let us reso- 
lutely and militantly adhere to this car- 
dinal principle of American diplomacy— 
no recognition of the Chinese Reds, no 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 2 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 6, 1956] 

House Group Hirs Unirep SraTes GENEVA 

ROLE—PARTICIPATION IN PARLEY HELD BLow 

TO ANTI-Rep Errorts In MIDEAST AND ASIA 
(By C. P. Trussell) 

WASHINGTON, May 5.—A House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee charged today that the 
United States had seriously weakened all 
anti-Communist efforts in the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia by taking part in last 
summer’s conference of heads of government 
at Geneva. 

The group of 3 Democrats and 3 Republi- 
cans said President Eisenhower’s attendance 
at the meeting, in which Soviet leaders also 
participated, promoted a dangerous neutral- 
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ism and a distrust of the United States in 
those areas. 

There was a feeling in many lands, the 
Congressmen added, that it was senseless 
for them to resist communism if the West 
was going to accept the Communists into re- 
spectable society as at Geneva. 

The subcommittee, headed by Representa- 
tive Clement J. Zablocki, Democrat of Wis- 
consin, issued today a 213-page report on a 
2-month tour last fall that took the study 
mission through 26 countries from Greece to 
Japan, The report was unanimous. 


SOME ECONOMIC GAINS NOTED 


The Congressmen acknowledged they had 
found imposing economic progress in a 
number of countries, since a similar study 
was made 2 years ago. But they were sharply 
critical of the failure of the United States 
and the free world to establish a clear and 
firm policy in the winning of friends abroad. 

“So long as this uncertainty and the re- 
sulting irresolution exist,” the report stated, 
“Asian leaders cannot be expected to stand 
up against Communist China.” 

Meanwhile, the report noted, the Commu- 
nists are determined and concerted for the 
mastery of the world, and the new Soviet 
drive to give economic aid to strategic areas 
is proving to have many attractions for peo- 
ples who in the past received many billions 
in aid from the United States. 

The Congressmen urged a thorough re- 
study of United States policy with particular 
attention to divorcing this country from any 
association with European colonialism. 

Referring to the Geneva Conference as a 
disrupting factor in the world situation, the 
report said: 

“In this tense and critical period, the 
efforts of the United States to aid the legi- 
timate ambitions of the peoples of the Mid- 
dle East and southeast Asia were seriously 
weakened by the holding of the first Geneva 
Conference. 

“The nations of these regions were deeply 
concerned about what appeared to them to 
be an about-face in the attitude of the 
Western Powers toward Soviet Russia. They 
were shaken by the apparent readiness of 
American leaders, not merely to accept 
‘peaceful coexistence’ but to strive for friend- 
ly intercourse with the Communists.” 


GENEVA SPIRIT IS CITED 


“The ‘sweetness and light’ campaign, re- 
flected in friendly pronouncements by 
Americans, in the exchanges of visitors be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, in the relaxation of our barriers to 
trade with Communist countries, and in 
other ways, tended to weaken the anti- 
Communist resolve of the peoples of the 
Middle East, southeast Asia, and of the Far 
East.” 

Discussing the spread of neutralism, the 
report said: 

“The combined effect of the first Geneva 
Conference, and of the change in Commu- 
nist tactics, has resulted in the growth of 
neutralism in these regions. The people in 
many of the countries visited by the study 
mission were of the opinion that the United 
States was asking them to be more firm, 
more unbending in their anti-Communist 
stand than the American Nation itself was 
willing to be.” 

The report said the mission “must reluct- 
antly report that it found in many coun- 
tries profound distrust of the motives and 
of the stability of purpose of the United 
States.” 

“What ngany fail to realize,” the report 
added, “is the Communist offers of assist- 
ance carry with them many expertly dis- 
guised and hidden strings intended to open 
the way for the establishment of Soviet in- 
fluence and eventual domination over the 
peoples of the Middle East and southeast 
Asia.” 
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There was an increasing conviction, the 
report contended, that in a showdown the 
United States and the colonial powers of 
Western Europe would sacrifice the interests 
of Asian countries “if that seems to promote 
their own interests and security.” 

Also, there exists a feeling that the United 
States, because of Japan’s potential might, 
tends to put Japan ahead of other Asian 
countries that have “not forgotten their oc- 
cupation by Japanese armies,” the report 
added. 

It stated that the very efficiency with 
which the United States carries out its aid 
programs has produced increasing irritations, 
even resentment. 


HUMAN APPROACH HELD VITAL 


“We simply will have to do a better job 
with our human relations in our various aid 
programs,” the report continued. “The key 
thing is not the amount of aid. It is the 
manner. It is not enough to analyze figures; 
we must do a better job of analyzing people. 
This is where the Communists have left us 
far behind.” 

The study mission, which put in more than 
2 months in the various fields, stated that 
the United States must refuse steadfastly 
to recognize the Communist regime in China 
and resist its admittance to the United Na- 
tions. 

“Free Asia,” the report said, “will crumble 
once it believes the Communists are winning. 
Recognition by the United States or admis- 
sion to the United Nations of Communist 
China would mean to Asia, as it should mean 
to us, the Communists have already won.” 

Other members of the panel were Repre- 
sentatives JOHN JARMAN, of Oklahoma, and 
Rosert C. Brrp, of West Virginia, Democrats; 
and Representatives WALTER H. Jupp, of Min- 
nesota, MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, Of Illinois, 
and E. Ross Aparr, of Indiana, Republicans. 
The staff consultant was Albert C. FP. West- 
phal. 





Independence for the Handicapped 
Through Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a great deal of pride today that 
I announce that a young lady in my 
congressional district placed fourth in 
the Nation in the 1956 National Essay 
Contest sponsored by the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

For the edification of the Members 
of Congress I am inserting the prize- 
winning essay in the Recorp and I want 
to commend Miss Sharon Borg of 605 
Grand Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
her magnificent accomplishment: 

INDEPENDENCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 

Silence is not peaceful for the deaf mute 
who watches life passing like a noiseless 
procession; darkness is eternal for the man 
who sits idly by, listening to the activity of 
a world from which he has been excluded; 
movement is impossible for the useless legs 
of the young woman doomed to a wheelchair 
by the ravages of polio. Anxiety and inse- 
curity haunt their days and trouble their 
nights because they are dependent on the 
charity of their friends, their families, and 
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their State. Physiologically they are heal- 
thy; mentally they are intelligent; and they 
need and want to work to fill the void in 
their lives. But who has a job for a sales- 
man who can neither hear nor speak, or for 
a bookkeeper who can’t see the figures before 
him, or a model who is bound to a wheel- 
chair? They and the 2 million like them 
don‘t want charity; they want a chance to 
be independent. 

Vocational rehabilitation gives them the 
chance they seek. State-Federal programs 
rehabilitate about 60,000 of the 250,000 who 
need their services each year, Those who 
are rehabilitated and returned to work gain 
economic independence. Of the 64,0000 who 
were rehabilitated in the fiscal year 1954, 
76 percent were unemployed and 24 per- 
cent were engaged in temporary or part-time 
jobs when rehabilitation began. Their to- 
tal earnings rose from $17 million a year to 
$115 million and they will pay about $10 in 
income taxes for every Federal dollar spent 
on rehabilitation.? 

As a result of their economic independence 
the handicapped are also mentally rehabili- 
tated. Because they can become useful, 
contributing members of socity, they can 
pick up the broken pieces of their lives and 
find happiness and satisfaction. Vocational 
rehabilitation is in vain, however, unless our 
economic system provides jobs for these 
pegple. 

Much progress has been made in the field 
of employing the handicapped, but there is 
still much more which can be done. Hu- 
manitarianism is no longer the only cause 
for their employment. Impaired workers 
are advantageous to business because they 
produce. By employing the handicapped, 
the Nation builds up its labor force, helps 
the relief rolls, and turns the disabled into 
taxpayers.2 In a country based on the be- 
lief that each human being has the right to 
have the opportunity of developing his po- 
tentials, the handicapped deserve the chance 
to work as well as the nonhandicapped. 

Regardless of these basic reasons for em- 
ployment of the handicapped there are many 
employers who cannot accept it as a wise 
practice. There are those who believe that 
there is no place in some industries for the 
impaired worker and that working with the 
handicapped will result in unpleasantness 
and embarrassment for other workers. 


These ideas do not hold up, however, in the 
face of the results of a joint United States 
Department of Labor and Veteran’s Admin- 
istration survey of 100 plants employing 
11,000 disabled and 18,000 nonimpaired 
workers. The survey showed that impaired 
workers produced at slightly higher rates 
than nonimpaired workers on the same job; 
they sustained fewer disabling injuries when 
exposed to the same hazards; they had the 
same minor injury rate; they had no signifi- 
cant difference in the voluntary quit rate; 
they had about the same absenteeism records; 
and they had,the same wide range of skills, 
abilities, and interests.* 

Certainly any industry can profit by hav- 
ing adaptable, careful, reliable, productive, 
and capable employees such as these. 

Although an individual is physically han- 
dicapped, he may not be a handicapped 
worker. A deaf mute who operates a heavy 
machine in a factory finds his disability ad- 
vantageous because it relieves him of the 
stress and strain caused by the factory noise; 
the blind man whose highly developed sense 
of touch enables him to assemble minute 
parts in a delicate assembly job is one of the 
most valuable men in his plant and can work 
more efficiently for longer periods of time 
than his fellow workers, without the eye 
strain which plagues them; the receptionist 
in the doctor’s office finds her lifeless legs 
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are no handicap in the efficient completion 
of her duties. . 

When the handicapped are trained for a 
job for which they are capable, they often 
perform their duties even better than the 
nonhandicapped having the same job be- 
cause they are aware of their disabilities and 
overdevelop their abilities in order to com- 
pensate. 

Many employers throughout the country 
have realized the value of employees who 
have physical disabilities. Such companies 
as Bulova, General Motors, Eastern Airlines, 
and Northrup Aviation have extensive train- 
ing and placement programs.‘ 

Employers of large and small concerns 
should follow the examples of these com- 
panies. They can do this by adopting a 
positive company viewpoint ard by being 
actively interested in the problem. Care- 
ful hiring and wise placement of all work- 
ers will result in the decrease of turnover, 
accidents, sickness, and absenteeism, and an 
increase in morale.= Therefore the extra ef- 
fort extended to make possible the employ- 
ment of the handicapped will result in 
greater efficiency throughout the entire 
organization. 

Silence can be forgotten by the deaf mute 
whose life is filled with color and activity; 
the burden of eternal darkness is lightened 
for the blind man who is a part of the sound 
and movement of the world; movement loses 
its importance to the crippled girl who is a 
contributing member of society. The void in 
their lives has been filled by economic in- 
dependence. 

It is the responsibility of American society 
to employ all who desire to work and are 
capable of being trained for employment. 
Let’s give the handicapped a chance to com- 
pete. Remember, it’s the ability, not the 
disability, that counts. 
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OTC-GATT—H. R. 5550 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter that appeared in the New York 
Times, May 9, 1956, written by O. R. 
Strackbein on the OTC issue that is now 
before Congress. 

I fully endorse the views and senti- 
ments expressed in this letter and com- 
mend it to the attention of all my col- 
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leagues. The letter sets forth the hidden 
dangers that are present in H. R. 5550 
despite the amendments attached to the 
bill by the Ways and Means Committee 
as safeguards. It shows how approval 
of the OTC by Congress would deliver 
the regulation of our foreign commerce 
into the hands of GATT. 

The letter follows: 

REGULATING FoREIGN TraDE—Loss or Con- 
GRESSIONAL CONTROL SEEN IF OTC Bu Is 
PASSED 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

In an editorial of April 25 on H. R. 5550, 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation bill, 
you laud the majority report of the House 
Ways and Means Committee for its thought- 
fulness and thoroughness ‘and with equal 
fervor deprecate the minority report as mere 
argument, mostly unsubstantiated allega- 
tions and simple misrepresentations. 

The bill at issue is the one that proposes 
United States membership in the OTC, which 
would be set up in Geneva to administer the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). This bill was reported out by the 
Ways and Means Committee, as you say, be- 
fore the Easter recess. 'The majority report 
that so impresses you is, of course, in sup- 
port of United States membership in the 
newly proposed international trade body. 

The principal bone of contention is the 
allegation that such membership would 
largely set Congress to one side in the regu- 
lation of the foreign commerce of this coun- 
try, including tariff and quota legislation. 
It is held that this power, bestowed upon 
the Congress by the Constitution, would be 
shifted to an international body sitting in 
Geneva. 

SHIFT OF POWER 


Your editorial, in full agreement with the 
State Department and administration posi- 
tion, seeks to brush aside this argument or 
misrepresentation by simply calling it ludi- 
crous or some similar term. 

You say that the United States would re- 
tain its freedom of action because no new 
obligation could be imposed on any OTC 
member unless that member agreed to ac- 
cept it. 

Now, it is true that so far as our member- 
ship in the OTC is concerned, Congress 
would, thanks to a Ways and Means Com- 
mittee amendment, retain control; but please 
note that the OTC is not the GATT. GATT 
is the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. OTC would administer it and seek to 
carry out its purposes and objectives, what- 
ever these are or might become in the future 
as a result of amendments. 

It is important that it be understood that 
GATT, in accordance with its own article 
xxX, could amend itself, including the scope 
and range of its authority, without regard to 
the OTC: If it is true that it could not bind 
this country unless we accepted new amend- 
ments, this acceptance could be given by 
the State Department in the mere act of 
casting an affirmative vote. Congress would 
not be consulted. 

In other words, the safeguard written 
into H. R. 5550 with respect to the OTC 
under which congressional as distinguished 
from State Department approval is required 
for acceptance by this country would not 
control GATT amendments, for the simple 
reason that GATT is not before Congress and 
could therefore not be amended by the Ways 
and Means Committee. And in any case the 
United States could not unilaterally revise 
the General Agreement. 

BLANKET APPROVAL 

I hope that this distinction between the 
OTC amending process as controlled by the 
amended H. R. 5550 and the GATT power of 
self-amendment without the consent of Con- 
gress will make it clear that Congress by 
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passing the OTC would indeed open the door 
to its own loss of control—de facto if not 
de jure, since approval of the OTC would be 
regarded as approval of GATT itself. GATT 
would then be free under this blanket ap- 
proval to go on its own self-charted course 
with little reason to pay further heed to the 
Congress of the United States. That, indeed, 
is and has been the State Department goal. 
That is and continues to be the central point 
of opposition. 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, The Nation-Wide Commit- 
tee of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy. 
WASHINGTON, May 3, 1956. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
May 10 is Rumania’s Independence Day. 
To all true Rumanians, that day is to 
them what July 4 is to all true Amer- 
icans—the symbol of their individuality 
as a nation. 

The collective leadership of the Soviet 
Union is afraid of days which recall lib- 
erty to the temporarily subjugated Eu- 
ropean satellites. They were afraid of 
Polish Constitution Day, May 3. They 
tried to change the Polish national holi- 
day to July 22. They tried to change 
the date of Rumania’s Independence Day 
to May 9—when the Russians observe 
VE-day. How miserably they have 
failed. Rumanians, in their homeland, 
take new heart on May 10, remembering 
the impact of that day on their history, 
and looking forward to the time when 
liberty shall be restored to them. 

On May 10, 1866, the first elected mon- 
arch of Rumania was inaugurated. 

On May 10, 1877, while engaged in 
the Russo-Turkish War, the principality 
of Rumania proclaimed its independence 
from the Ottoman Empire. 

On May 10, 1881, Charles I was 
crowned king of Rumania by the will of 
the people who had chosen him to 
govern. 

More than half a century of peace, 
progress, and prosperity followed May 
10, 1881. It is no wonder that true Ru- 
manians remember that date. It would 
be a wonder if they should ever forget it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in Rumania 
twice since World War Il—in 1945 and 
again late in 1954. I came away with 
a strong, well-founded respect for the 
unbreakable courage of the Rumanian 
people. 

On one occasion I noticed a gang of 
men in convict uniform building a road. 
My American diplomatic escart told me 
that these men, guarded by Communists 
with machineguns, were sons of former 
Rumanian leaders in industry, science, 
and government. When the guards mo- 
mentarily looked the other way, one of 
these men stared directly at me and 
raised his right hand. I recognized in 
that brief instant the sign of “V for 
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victory.” He had done this at the risk 
of his life. 

On another occasion, a Jewish rabbi— 
his body unbelievably emaciated from 
starvation and forced labor—told me in 


broken English, “the best way to solve- 


the problem of too few jobs for too many 
Rumanians is to close the eastern bor- 
der and open up the western border.” 

It takes the bravery of the battlefield 
to dare death while engaged in slave 
labor. It requires a crown of courage 
to crack a joke in the shadow of impris- 
onment. But that, Mr. Speaker, is 
Rumania. 

Rumanian oil, Rumanian lumber, Ru- 
manian farm crops are siphoned into 
the Soviet Union, leaving only a small 
percentage for home _ consumption. 
Since I represent a great oil-producing 
and agricultural State, Oklahoma, this 
was of interest to me. 

I asked one of Rumania’s Communist 
leaders how the average Rumanian was 
making both ends meet. He told me, 
with pride, that the average monthly 
income for workers was then about $80 
per month in our money. Next, I asked 
him how much the average worker was 
paying per gallon for gas for his car. 
His answer was that the average worker 
didn’t have acar. “How much per gal- 
lon if he had a car?” I insisted. He 
finally broke down and confessed that 
gasoline could be bought at $2.23 per 
gallon. I also learned that eggs could 
be purchased—at 30 cents apiece. 
Actually, they cost more than 30 cents 
apiece, for 4 out of 5 eggs sold in 
Rumania are not fit for human con- 
sumption. 

Eighty dollars a month does not go 
far at such prices. 

I do not know how Rumanians keep 
alive under such enforced exploitation. 
But they do. And they keep freedom 
alive, too. 

Mr. Speaker, there is just one thing 
I wonder as we who are free prepare to 
honor Rumania’s Independence Day. 
When I was in Rumania in 1954 there 
was a great deal of pointing with pride 
to the school, corresponding to our own 
West Point, that trained officers for the 
Communist army. It was then called 
the Stalin Military Academy. I wonder 
if it is still called the Stalin Military 
Academy in 1956. 

It is my hope and prayer, Mr. Speaker, 
that on a not-too-distant May 10, we 
may welcome free Rumania once more 
into the fellowship of independent 
netions, 





Laos Celebrates Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
felicitate the people of Laos, His Majesty 
Sisavang Vong, and His Excellency Ourot 
R. Souvannavong, Ambassador of Laos 
on the occasion of the celebration of 
Constitution Day, May 11, 1956. 
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For the ninth time the flags flutter 
high over Laos to commemorate 
their birth of freedom. As nationalism 
and anticolonialism spread throughout 
southeast Asia they found fertile soil in 
Laos. The Laotian people, fired by their 
own burning desires for freedom and in- 
spired by the examples of their neigh- 
bors in the region, actively fought 
against colonialism and second class citi- 
zenship and thus achieved their inde- 
pendence. 

Less disrupted by Communist aggres- 
sion than some of its. neighbors, Laos has 
consequently known a smoother transi- 
tion from colonial status to independ- 
ence. The Government established at 
the close of the colonial era was that of 
a constitutional monarchy with a king 
who is popular among his people. A 
constitution guaranteeing democratic 
freedoms to the Laotian peoples was pro- 
mulgated May 11, 1947. Legislative 
power is exercised by a National Assem- 
bly elected by direct universal suffrage. 
The independence acquired has been 
gradually shaping up into a more con- 
crete form and has become complete 
after the signature with France of a 
treaty of amity and association on Oc- 
tober 22, 1953. 

Laos has been active on the interna- 
tional scene. She has been a partner in 
the conclusion of agreements on Ameri- 
can military and economic aid to the 
Ind6chinese States as well as a partici- 
pant in numerous international confer- 
ences such as the Colombo plan. Laos 
also cooperates with several of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. 

I salute Laos upon her accomplish- 
ments during her short period of nation- 
hood and wish for the Laotian people 
continued success as they embark upon 
a new year of national life. 


ee eee 


Statement of Hon. Augustine B. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, Regarding Farm Leg- 
islation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am including 
my statement regarding the farm legis- 
lation. 

This is such a vital question today, and 
its solution means so much to the econ- 
omy of the country as a whole. No real 
prosperity can exist in this country un- 
less the farmers have prosperity. It is 
one of the soft spots and is indicative of 
trouble ahead for our economic pros- 
perity. 

The statement follows: 

The Congress is making another attempt 
at passing some farm legislation to help the 
Nation’s badly depressed agricultural sector 
of the economy. When President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the bill passed last month, it 
appeared for a while there would be no farm 
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legislation. But the fact that the parity 
ratio—that is, the relationship of farm prices 
to farm and living costs—continues to hover 
around 82 percent, while the farm outlook 
remains anything but optimistic, has 
prompted the agricultural committees to try 
to get something through. 

I pointed out recently that the agricul- 
tural part of the economy and the coal in- 
dustry have been experiencing similar 
troubles—that both are now running at a 
little more than 80 percent of the parity 
level of the Truman administration. These 
do not constitute isolated situations. The 
economy is so closely tied together that when 
large individual segments of it run into con- 
tinuous difficulties, the whole economy even- 
tually is affected. 

Some people in this administration act 
and talk as if it might be a good idea to help 
the farmer a little, this being an election 
year. That’s why the administration ap- 
parently is so sold on the old Henry Wallace 
plan for paying farmers to take land out of 
production. They hope to be able to parcel 
out some of this money to the farmer between 
now and election day. 

But there is a stronger need right now than 
just being nice to the farmer in an elec- 
tion year and helping him along a little with 
a handout of something. It is, rather, im- 
perative that we get the farm segment of 
the economy back into balance with the 
rest. And we must go after other depressed 
segments of the economy—and depressed 
areas, too—and make sure they get the kind 
of help which will put them back on a parity 
basis. Otherwise, the whole economy 
eventually sinks to the level of the depressed 
parts of it. 





Representative E. Y. Berry 
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HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested permission to extend my re- 
marks today in order that I might briefly 
outline some of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of our colleague, E. Y. Berry, 
who has so ably represented the Second 
District of South Dakota during his three 
terms in Congress. I know that you 
Members of the Congress who have 
worked closely with Congressman BrErry 
are very much aware of his fine service 
while a Member of this body, but I take 
this opportunity to give permanent rec- 
ognition to the stewardship of our col- 
league by inserting the following in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 

Representative E. Y. Berry has done 
outstanding work on his committee and 
has earned the respect of his fellow 
members on the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. He is the , 
fourth ranking Republican of the 27- 
member committee. 

As indicative of the work he has done, 
both the Republican and Democratic 
chairmen of that committee have paid 
him high praise for his endeavors. On 
June 15, 1954, after Berry, as chairman 
of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, had 
held extended joint hearings with the 
Senate Subcommittee, Representative 
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Mriier, Republican, Nebraska, chairman 
of the full committee, said: 

I want to say at this point, for the Recorp, 
in my opinion the Subcommittees on Indian 
‘ Affairs in the House and in the Senate have 
done a remarkable job of working with the 
different Indian problems. * * * Thank you 
very much (Berry) for your effort so far, 
and I hope you continue with as much 
patience as possible because I believe you 
are getting results we never had before. I 
think the joint hearings between the Senate 
and House Committees have been a healthy 
thing. If we can work out more of these 
joint hearings, I think it would save much 
time and effort and money for the people that 
come into Washington to be heard on the 
problems. 


It is not only the Republican members 
of the committee who have paid their 
tribute to Representative Berry. At 
the same time, Representative CLAIR 
ENcLE, Democrat, California, who is now 
the chairman of the full Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, paid this tribute 
to E. Y. Berry when he said: 

May I, too, express my admiration and ap- 
preciation to the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs (Berry), who has 
certainly worked with tremendous diligence 
and perseverance on what is the most trying 
problem this committe has. He has demon- 
strated the patience of a Job equal to any- 
thing that Job suffered during his most 
troublesome days, and he certainly has my 
sincere admiration and respect and deserves 
the thanks not only of this committee but of 
all of the people of this country who are in- 
terested in getting a disposition of this In- 
dian problem. 


Western South Dakota has many in- 


terests, businesses, and resources. BERRY 
has been active in promoting all of these. 


One of the principal resources is agricul- 
ture. 


FARM PROGRAM 


Berry has been an active worker for 
farm legislation that will give the farmer 
his fair share of the nationwide prosper- 
ity he has helped to create. His insist- 
ence on the importance and urgency of 
the passage of a sound farm bill which 
would increase agricultural income is 
evidenced by his statement on the House 
fioor on March 26, 1956—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 4985—when he said: 

Mr. Speaker, I take the floor today to de- 
mand that there be no congressional Easter 
recess unless and until the farm bill has 
been approved by both Houses of Congress 
and has been sent to the President. 

There is nothing to come before Congress 
this session that is as important to the econ- 
omy of the entire Nation as the immediate 
passage of this legislation. By fast action, 
the differences between the two Houses 
could be resolved prior to the Easter recess. 
If, however, these differences are not re- 
solved, there should be no congressional re- 
cess. 

Spring planting time is rapidly creeping 
up on the farmers all the way across the Na- 
tion. Time is tremendously important. So 
far as I am concerned, I, too, would appre- 
ciate a 10-day “breather” from our labors 
here on Capitol Hill, but I want no part of 
any vacation until the farm bill is passed 
and signed by the President. 

The continued high level of the economy 
of this Nation rests upon the foundation of 
a thriving agricultural economy. If the na- 
tional economy is to remain at its present 
level, then farm income and the farm econ- 
omy must be improved. * * * 
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Mr. Speaker, I demand that the House and 
Senate withhold any plans for an Easter re- 
cess until the farm bill is passed. 


SOIL BANK 


In line with the President’s sugges- 
tions, Representative Berry joined with 
members of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee in introducing a new soil-bank 
bill within minutes following the vote in 
the House on the President’s veto. 
Berry has advocated the soil-bank plan 
as one of the ways to increase farm in- 
come without building greater agricul- 
tural surpluses and yet retain the pro- 
ductive areas in conservation programs 


for future needs of an expanding popula-’ 


tion. 
WHEAT 

Berry has also vigorously urged pas- 
sage of a domestic wheat plan that would 
provide 100 percent of parity for all 
wheat used domestically with the farmer 
having the choice of selling the surplus 
on the world market or storing it for 
sale the following year. He introduced 
legislation providing for such a program 
following the President’s veto of the farm 
bill. 

WOOL 

The Berry wool amendment to annual 
defense appropriations acts requires the 
Armed Services to buy only domestic 
wool in all military orders and has bene- 
fited the sheep and wool industry by 
millions of dollars. In 1952 when Con- 
gress was considering this matter the 
hard-working Congressman made the 
following remarks: 

Mr. Chairman, certainly we must protect 
American industry and labor through the 
Buy American provision of this defense ap- 
propriation bill, but we must, at the same 
time, protect our wool industry. The bill 
provides that the Army buy food and cloth- 
ing grown and produced in the United States 
so long as it is available. This amendment 
simply requires that the clothing be made 
from domestic wool so long as that domestic 
wool is available. Is that not fair? Is that 
not just? Is that not American? 

REA PROGRAM 


He has assisted REA and RTA groups 
with loan applications and related mat- 
ters. On the floor of the House he said: 

Mr. Speaker * * * the Rea has done a mag- 
nificent job in our State in electrifying our 
farms and ranches. * * * I salute the pio- 
neers and users, the borrowers and owners, 
of this vast REA program which has changed 
the lives and made a brighter future for every 
South Dakota citizen. 

LIVESTOCK 

The stockmen of South Dakota have 
been able to count on BERRY as an ag- 
gressive proponent of their best interests. 
One example is the establishment of a 
foot-and-mouth-disease laboratory at 
Plum Island which was championed by 
the West River Congressman. He helped 
in obtaining an increased appropriation 
for the control of brucellosis in the 
present session and has been very active 
for several years in obtaining effective 
brand legislation. 

RECLAMATION 


Berry has been very active in pro- 
moting reclamation and irrigation de- 
velopment throughout the West. Speak- 
ing to the House in support of the small- 
projects bill on May 6, 1955, Berry said: 
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I stated at the outset that this is a part- 
nership bill. It provides more local auton- 
omy in the development of badly needed 
and financially feasible projects. It is a 
move to permit the construction of many 
small projects which are being delayed be- 
cause of the lack of local financing and 
which are not of enough magnitude to re- 
ceive priority consideration by either the 
Bureau of Reclamation or by special leg- 
islation in Congress. It will provide many 
projects which the local people are not able 
to finance themselves, but which in the in- 
terests of the economy of this Nation should 
be constructed and can be constructed if 
this legislation passes Congress. 


MINERAL RESOURCES—URANIUM 


Last year during the first session of 
this Congress, Berry introduced and 
succeeded in guiding to passage through 
the House a bill validating the filing of 
mineral claims for uranium ore deposits 
located in lignite beds on public domain 
lands. The bill became law and served 
as a key to unlocking part of the poten- 
tial mineral treasure chest in north- 
western South Dakota. In his explana- 
tion of the problem before the House In- 
terior Committee on June 20, 1955, 
Berry said: 

Mr. Chairman, Public Law 585, enacted 
last year, recognized the multiple-use doc- 
trine which would permit multiple use of 
these public lands in the United States, that 
is, the right of a mineral locator to obtain 
a patent to his location, but which would 
be subject to the reservation to the United 
States of all leasing materials and the right 
to enter and remove such minerals. * * * 

The purpose of this bill is to bring these 
areas under the mineral location law with 
the right of removal upon the payment to 
the Government of a royalty for fuel min- 
erals that are destroyed as uranium is ex- 
tracted. 


From report of proceedings, House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
June 20, 1955. 

GOLD 

A strong advocate of a free market for 
gold, on March 22, 1956, Berry called the 
matter to the attention of the House, 
saying: 

Mr. Speaker, the Canadian Government 
announcement yesterday that it is going on 
a free market places the question squarely 
up to the United States whether it wants 
to stand on the sidelines alone or whether 
it wants to follow the free market lead of 
the other nations. Those of us who are in- 
terested in domestic mineral production 
have been pressing for this action for some 
time. The present price of gold at $35 an 
ounce precludes the mining of any low-grade 
ore resulting in the wasting of our gold 
resources, 

MICA 

Western South Dakota produces many 
more minerals which our Nation must 
have to be militarily and economically 
strong. When the domestic stockpile 
program for strategic mica began to lag 
because of pricing and grading policies 
of the Emergency Procurement Service, 
Berry vigorously pressed responsible offi- 
cials for an equitable purchasing pro- 
gram that would give miners sufficient 
return on their investments. In testi- 
fying before the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee on April 20, 1956, favoring the ex- 
tension of the strategic mineral pur- 
chasing program, he said in part: 
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The program has been changed very lit- 
tle, the price has been changed none, the 
grading has not been changed since the 
beginning of World War II. The result was 
that miners could not get enough out of 
their mica to pay them and the grading 
process was not satisfactory. In my coun- 
try, at least, there has been very little mica 
mined recently. But I think under the new 
buying program this mica is going to come 
in. I doubt, however, that we are going 
to be able to fill the stockpile needs prior 
to June 30 of next year. I urge that this 
bill be enacted. 

VETERANS 

Berry has a splendid record of work- 
ing for the best interests of the war 
veterans. He has successfully worked 
for the improvement of the veterans’ 
hospitals in Sturgis and Hot Springs as 
well as nearby areas. He has urged in- 
creased payments under the GI bill and 
veterans’ pensions. He has represented 
veterans before military appeal boards 
and cooperated with the servicemen’s or- 
ganizations. 

BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT 


As a businessman himself, Berry has 
emphasized the need for business prac- 
tices in Government: 

Mr. Speaker, while this does not involve 
a too great amount of money, it is, in my 
Judgment, one of the most important bills 
to come before this Congress at this session 
because it demonstrates a trend in the pro- 
gram of this administration to put more 
business in Government and get the Gov- 
ernment out of as much business as possible. 


From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
August 3, 1954, page 13160, 83-2. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Berry has ably represented the best 
interests of the national parks and 
monuments in his district. Supporting 
the Interior appropriation bill before the 
House on April 6, 1954, he said: 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the committee 
for including in this bill funds for the im- 
provement of Mount Rushmore National 
Park. This great shrine is one of the great 
inspirational spots in America. Since this 
appropriation will be repaid to the Treas- 
ury of the United States, it is a good in- 
vestment. * * * This entire development 
program is the result of cooperation between 
the National Park Service, the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial Society, and friends 
of this great shrine in an effort to accommo- 
date the increasing numbers of visitors who 
come each year. 


AIRPORTS AND HOSPITALS 


Berry has spoken out in favor of Fed- 
eral-aid programs needed for the bene- 
fit of the Nation as well as his district 
where local communities are unable to 
do the needed job themselves, such as 
airport and hospital construction. 

Mr. Speaker. * * *. Federal assistance in 
airport construction is one of the most im- 
portant considerations due general avia- 
tion, and I hope therefore that this $22 mil- 
lion item will be appropriated. 


And— 

One of the services in which our rural com- 
munities are most deficient is adequate hos- 
pital facilities. Many of our small South 
Dakota towns have had difficulty interest- 
ing doctors because of the lack of needed 
hospitals. As you know, the authorization 
for this program was just signed by the 
President last week. It is one of the im- 
portant parts of his health program. 
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INDIANS 


The Indian people, not only of South 
Dakota, but of the entire Nation have 
never had a better friend or a more ag- 
gressive fighter for their rights than 
Berry. Believing that the Indian prob- 
lem can be solved only through education 
and trades training, Berry is devoting 
much of his time to legislation to accom- 
plish these ends. He feels that re- 
habilitation - should be accomplished 
through loans to those who are able to 
make a success of operating ranches and 
livestock on the reservation areas and 
that a program of training for those who 
cannot successfully farm must be de- 
vised. 

Berry has been cooperating with the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his 
effort to bring industrial plants on or 
near Indian reservations to provide em- 
ployment. His trades training program 
will fit these people for such employment. 
His plan to incorporate rehabilitation 
into bills providing settlement for dam- 
ages to reservation areas is a new and 
effective program since it is handled by 
the Indians themselves through a bus- 
iness manager with authority to handle 
these finance programs without the de- 
lay of going through the Indian Depart- 
ment itself on each loan. 

Berry has become nationally recog- 
nized for his work in behalf of the Indian 
people. As Mr. ENGLE, chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, has said: 

He * * * deserves the thanks, not only of 
this committee but of all the people of this 
country who are interested in getting a dis- 
position of this Indian problem. 


An editorial appearing in the April 
12, 1956, issue of the Rapid City Daily 
Journal, which is the largest daily in 
the South Dakota Second District, ex- 
presses some of the reasons why the 
people of western South Dakota appre- 
ciate Congressman BeErry’s stewardship 
in his public trust. 

The editorial follows: 

No WONDER THE WEST RIVER LIKEs E. Y. BERRY 


No congressional district in the United 
States has such a diversity of interests as 
South Dakota’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, which covers all of the State.from the 
Missouri River west. 

The West River district has national parks, 
national forests, a large strategic airbase, 
an ordnance depot, a Federal fish hatchery, 
two Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
large acreages of public lands with oil and 
mineral deposits, vast expanses of farm and 
ranch land, reclamation projects, mining, 
and 30,000 Indian people with the Federal 
Government as the guardian for their prop- 
erties. 

It takes a man of patience, balance, and 
a broad understanding of the multiple prob- 
lems of this large district to represent the 
West River in Washington, D. C. 

We are fortunate to have just that man 
in Congress—Representative E. Y. Berry, of 
McLaughlin. Born near Philip, a lawyer and 
@ newspaper publisher, Berry had a fine 
record of public service before being elected 
to Congress in 1950. 

Berry’s diversified background made it 
easier for him to start out right in the diffi- 
cult job of filling the vacancy FRaNcIs CasE 
left when he was elected at the same time 
to the United States Senate. CASE was ex- 
tremely helpful, of course, in briefing Berry 
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on the many ramifications of representing 
the West River in Congress. CasE con- 
tinues to be a helpful colleague—the two 
have worked closely on legislation benefiting 
this region during the past 6 years. CasE 
and Berry have been close personal friends 
for years and their association in Washington 
has only increased this friendship and un- 
derstanding for the benefit of South Dakota. 


HELLO, E. Y.! 


During the Easter recess of Congress, Rep- 
resentative E. Y. Berry returned to his dis- 
trict, where he visited with miners, Indians, 
Government workers, farmers, ranchers, 
townspeople—in short, his constituents. 
The people were glad to see him and to give 
him their viewpoints. All of us like to have 
personal contact with the men who repre- 
sent us in Washington. 

Berry is personable and modest. There 
are many good reasons, aside from the point 
that they like him, why the people of the 
West River were happy to see Berry. He has 
done a good job for them. 

We checked Berry’s record in the ConGcrEs- 
SIONAL RECorRD, and it is a record of accom- 
plishment for the West River ever since his 
first term in Congress. 

- Perhaps you would like to review, as we 
did, the things Berry has done. 


BERRY BILLS INTO LAW 


His bill requiring the Armed Forces to use 
only domestic wool in the purchase of any 
material containing wool has meant millions 
of dollars to the sheep industry during the 
4 years Berry's bill has been the law of the 
land. 

His bill to validate the filing of mineral 
claims for uranium ore deposits in the lignite 
beds on public land opened up tremendous 
possibilities for northwestern South Dakota. 

Berry's bill for the Cheyenne River In- 
dians established a new pattern for the In- 
dian people, giving them a new freedom in 
handling their own affairs. For the Indians 
whose land will be inundated by water from 
Oahe Dam, BErRy’s bill provides $3 million 
for the land plus $5.5 million for.rehabilitat- 
ing the displaced Indians. 

Berry also successfully sponsored a bill 
providing long-term leasing of Indian land 
for commercial and industrial purposes. 

Another helpful law for the Indians was 
the Berry law which authorizes the mort- 
gaging of Indian trust property as the basis 
for financing Indian ranch units through 
regular commercial channels. 


STRIKES FOR AGRICULTURE 


For agriculture, still the West River’s 
major industry, Brrry—in addition to the 
wool bill—cosponsored legislation which in- 
creased durum wheat production outside al- 
lotment quotas while durum is in short 
supply. 

He cosponsored the bill which established 
the Foot and Mouth disease research labora- 
tory on Plum Island—legislation of great 
significance to all stockgrowers. 

Berry also cosponsored legislation Tremov- 
ing ASC acreage compliance requirements 
for eligibility to receive soil conservation 
payments. 

OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


And that’s not all. 

Berry has consistently worked for the ex- 
pansion and development of Ellsworth Air 
Force Base, Rushmore Memorial, our na- 
tional parks and veterans hospitals in the 
West River. 

He assisted in securing the uranium mill 
at Edgemont, helped straighten out the mica 
buying mess at Custer, has been active in 
promoting the Missouri River development 
program. Berry successfully led the fight 
in Congress for increased appropriations for 
coyote and rodent control and for increased 
appropriations to curb Brucellosis in live- 
stock, 
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Berry has worked closely with REA asso- 
ciations, assisting them to speed up loans to 
expand their services in our rural areas. He 
is an active spokesman for Eisenhower's 
highway expansion program and works 
closely with the Indian Department in locat- 
ing small industries on or near Indian res- 
ervations. 

IMPORTANT COMMITTEE 

There is an impressive list of bills, still 
pending in Congress, which Berry intro- 
duced. All are of benefit to the people and 
the economy of the West River. 

Berry is the fourth ranking Republican 
member on the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee which has 27 members. Aside 
from agriculture, this committee deals with 
all legislation vitally affecting western South 
Dakota. The subcommittees on which Berry 
serves handles legislation concerning public 
lands, irrigation and reclamation, mining 
and Indian affairs. 

While E. Y. Berry is hired to work for all 
of us, it never hurts to tell an employee he 
is doing a good job. 

Congressman Berry, we in the West River 
appreciate your untiring efforts. You'll 
know how truly we appreciate your worth 
when the votes are tallied next June 5 and 
again in the November election. 


Testimonial Dinner Honoring Paul 
Wooton 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
has Washington witnessed a testimonial 
dinner where there was more genuine 
love and affection for the honoree than 
the one held here at the Press Club on 
Tuesday last honoring Mr. Paul Wooton, 
long-time Washington correspondent for 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, and 
distinguished representative of the busi- 
ness press of the Nation. 

Mr. Wooton has exemplified in his life 
the tenet of the golden rule. No task 
has been too difficult or too burdensome, 
and his friendship has been freely given. 

Like so many others, Mrs. Boggs and 
I and our family were the recipients of 
his hospitality when we first came to 
Washington in 1941. It was Paul Wooton 
who literally took us under his roof, 
found us a place in which to live, and 
guided us about this complicated Na- 
tional Capital of ours. He has similarly 
helped thousands of others. 

It was fitting indeed that three Presi- 
dents of the United States paid tribute 
to him, that distinguished leaders in 
journalism and in public affairs gath- 
ered at the Press Club, and that his long- 
time associate and intimate friend, Mr. 
George W. Healy, editor of the Times- 
Picayune, came from New Orleans to 
make one of the finest presentations of 
all—a scroll signed by fellow employees 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, with 
service ranging from 25 to 50 years. 

I include herewith, Mr. Speaker, news 
articles which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and the Evening Star, and an 
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editorial from the Post, all of May 9, 
1956: 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 


Nearly 500 persons attended a National 
Press Club birthday luncheon yesterday for 
Paul Wooton, 75-year-old Washington cor- 
respondent for the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

Upward of 500 others wired or posted re- 
grets on their inability to attend the tribute 
to the immensely popular veteran news- 
man—a bouncy figure on the local scene for 
nearly half a century. 

Typical of the chatty birthday letters 
Wooton received was one from former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, who remarked that both 
he and Wooton were born on the same day. 

Truman also recalled that his daughter 
Margaret used to rollerskate on the apart- 
ment floor directly over Wooton, who still 
makes his home at 3016 Tilden Street NW., 
but that Wooton never once complained. 
The former President was a Senator then. 

White House Press Secretary James Hag- 
erty read a message from President Eisen- 
hower in which the Chief Executive ‘ex- 
pressed his “warm best wishes for the years 
ahead.” 

A third long letter came from another 
White House occupant Wooton had known 
in his long tenure—Herbert Hoover, who 
remarked that Wooton had been his constant 
friend for 40 years. 

His letter also detailed at length the help 
Hoover recalled Wooton had given him on 
the post-World War I food-relief program. 

The honor guest got a portable TV set 
from the organizations who sponsored the 
luncheon: McGraw-Hill Publications, Kruck- 
man News Bureau, Chilton Publications, 
Simmons-Boardman Publications, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., and Motor Age, in ad- 
dition to the Times-Picayune. 

A native of Indiana, Wooton went south 
at an early age and his early newspapering 
was done in that part of the country. A 
member and sometime officer of nearly every 
newspaper organization represented locally, 
Wooton headed the National Press Club in 
1946. 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 

Paul Wooton, a reporter, made news, him- 
self, yesterday. 

On the occasion of his 75th birthday, the 
Washington correspondent of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune heard himself ex- 
tolled by some of the Nation’s great people. 

President Eisenhower sent his press secre- 
tary, James Hagerty, to read a warm letter of 
greetings. Former Presidents Herbert Hoover 
and Harry S. Truman dispatched messages of 
sincere congratulations. 

Vice President Nrxon made a special trip 
to the National Press Club to shake hands 
with Mr. Wooton. The Ambassadors of Nor- 
way, Great Britain, and Guatemala came to 
pay tribute. 

Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court and Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey were on hand to honor the 42- 
year veteran of the Washington press corps. 

BOSS JOINS IN TRIBUTE 


Senator Lone, of Louisiana and Mr. Woo- 
ton’s own boss, Editor George Healy, jr., of 
the Times-Picayune, joined in the tribute. 

Besides these, Mr. Wooton was surrounded 
by a host of friends from the news profes- 
sions, big names and small, who thought it 
fitting to salute one of their best-known asso- 
ciates. : 

Five hundred persons crowded the audi- 
torium of the Press Club to participate in the 
birthday celebration. Many others who 
sought admission had to be turned away for 
lack of space. 
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The toastmaster, Benjamin M. McKelway, 
editor of The Star, said “there is no hall in 
Washington large enough to accommodate 
Paul's friends.” 

DEVOTED TO THOUGHTFULNESS 


He described the honored guest as 8 man 
who has gone through life looking for, and 
frequently finding, an opportunity to do 
something thoughtful for someone else, es- 
pecially in his own craft. 

President Eisenhower, extending congrat- 
ulations to Mr. Wooton on his anniversary, 
said it was a matter of genuine regret that 
he could not attend the party. Similar ex- 
pressions. came from former Presidents Hoo- 
ver and Truman. 

Mr. Wooton was showered with gifts, in- 
cluding a parchment scroll signed by fellow 
employees of the Times-Picayune, a medal 
sent by the Mayor and city council of New 
Orleans and a portable television set given by 
those attending the luncheon, 


[From the Washington Post and 
Times Herald] 


THE MAN IN CHARGE 


To Washington newsmen, Paul Wooton has 
been, for more years than seem probable, 
not merely an indispensable man but an 
indispensable institution. This friendly, 
easy-going, ubiquitous dynamo who for years 
has represented the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune and the Chilton Publications in 
Washington, has been at one time or another 
president of the White House Correspondents 
Association, president of the National Press 
Club, president of the Overseas Writers, 
chairman of the Business Papers Correspon- 
dents’ Committee—and chairman or presi- 
dent of an appalling list of other groups 
and organizations. But he has been at all 
times, permanent secretary-treasurer and 
chief arranger, factotum and driving power 
of every one of them. Whenever the press 
corps has had work to do, Paul Wooten has 
done it. 

So there was warm gratitude as well as 
deep affection behind the luncheon given 
yesterday in honor of Paul Wooton’s 75th 
birthday. There is hardly a member of the 
press corps who has not personally felt his 
kindliness and generosity; and there is none 
at all who has not been a beneficiary of his 
talents as organizer of banquets, receptions 
and celebratory events. When visiting kings 
or queens or prime ministers have come to 
Washington, it has always been Paul Wooton 
who presented them to the press—and always 
with a simplicity and grace that illuminated 
the occasions. He has made a career out of 
helping his colleagues. We congratulate him 
on his birthday; and we congratulate our- 
selves on having him among us. 


Administrative Changes In 
Excise Tax Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 days the Committee on Ways and 
Means has been considering an im- 
portant report issued by the Subcommit- 
tee on Excise Tax Technical and Ad- 
ministrative Problems. This subcom- 
mittee, under the able chairmanship of 
the Honorable Aime J. Foranp, of Rhode 
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Island, has made a thorough and com- 
prehensive study of our Federal excise- 
tax structure. Based on that study, the 
subcommittee prepared a report contain- 
ing 80 specific recommendations for im- 
provements in our Federal excise tax 


structure. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I today issued a press 
release setting forth the decisions of 
the committee reached to date in con- 
nection with its consideration of the 
subcommittee report. For the informa- 
tion of the Members of Congress and the 
interested public, I will insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a copy of that 
press release. The committee will con- 
tinue its work on this report in execu- 
tive session next Monday. 

CHAIRMAN JERE COOPER, OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON Ways AND MEANS, ANNOUNCES TENTA- 
TIvE DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON Excise Tax TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROBLEMS 
Hon. Jere Cooper, Democrat, Tennessee, 

chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

Means announced today that the commit- 

tee had reached the following tentative de- 

cisions thus far on the recommendations of 
the Subcommittee on Excise Tax Technical 
and Administrative Problems: 


I. MANUFACTURERS EXCISES 


1. Electric direct motor-driven fans and 
air circulators should be taxed only if they 
are of the household type rather than, as at 
present, if they are of the nonindustrial type. 

2. The tax on television and radio com- 
ponents should be applied only to those 
suitable for use on or in connection with 
“entertainment type” sets rather than on all 
sets. 

3. The tax on refrigeration components 
should be repealed. 

4. Temporarily passed over, to permit fur- 
ther staff study, the recommendation that 
credits or refunds should be available with 
respect to the tax on gasoline destroyed by 
fire or as the result of a disaster (as so de- 
clared by the President) to the extent that 
the tax losses are not compensated by in- 
surance or otherwise. 

5. To remove items of little or_no revenue 
significance, the base of the tax on sporting 
goods should be revised to delete: (a) curl- 
ing stones; (b) deck tennis rings, nets, and 
posts; (c) lacrosse balls and sticks; and (d) 
sleds (measuring more than 60 inches in 
length). 

6. The tax on trucks and truck trailers 
which are leased instead of sold should be 
limited to the tax due where these articles 
are sold. This is already true in the case of 
utility trailers. This treatment would be 
provided, however, only if the manufacturer 
sells (instead of leases) some of the trucks 
and truck trailers. 

7. The tax on tires and inner tubes should 
be levied at the time the tire or the tube 
initially leaves the manufacturing plant or 
a warehouse within 20 miles of such plant, 
instead of at the time of the sale by the 
manufacturer in the case of sales by a manu- 
facturer having wholesale or retail outlets. 

8. Temporarily passed over, to permit fur- 
ther staff study, the recommendation that 
in the case of sales by manufacturers di- 
rectly to retailers, the manufacturers’ price 
on which the tax is computed should be 
based upon the price at which the manufac- 
turer sells to wholesale distributors. This 
alternative to the actual price charged by 
the manufacturer would not be available 
where sales to the retailers are the normal 
method of distribution within the industry 
and would not be available where the manu- 
facturer does not make a sufficient number 
of sales to independent wholesalers. 
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9. Temporarily passed over, to permit fur- 
ther staff study, the recommendation: “Pres- 
ent law provides that the base on which the 
manufacturers’ tax is computed is to be con- 
structed where a manufacturer makes a 
sale (otherwise than at arm’s length) at less 
than the fair market price. In practice a 
sale to a selling subsidiary in such a case 
would be presumed to be not at arm’s length. 
This administrative presumption should be 
codified.” 

10. Temporarily passed over, to permit 
further staff study, the recommendation that 
the status of cooperative advertising in re- 
lation to a manufacturers tax base should 
be clarified by a specific ruling of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. The subcommittee has 
been informed that the Service will issue 
a ruling providing substantially as follows: 

(a) The distinction between national and 
local advertising is abolished. 

(b) Where a manufacturer’s selling price 
to his customer contains an unsegregated 
advertising charge, it is a part of his tax 
base. 

(c) In the case where a manufacturer 
makes a separate charge to his distributor 
for advertising and the proceeds are kept 
in a separate account earmarked for ad- 
vertising, the separate advertising charge 
is not a part of the tax base. This separa- 
tion can be evidenced by showing that the 
charge is either listed on the sales invoice 
or billed separately; the contributions from 
distributors are set aside as a fund to be 
used for advertising for the benefit of these 
contributors and the funds are so used, or 
the unexpended portion is held in trust or 
refunded to the contributor upon his with- 
drawal from the program. 

(d) Where the manufacturer makes a con- 
tribution to the advertising account in the 
case of a separate fund, the amount of the 
manufacturer’s contribution may not be de- 
ducted in computing the taxable sales price. 
However, the subsequent allowances against 
such contributions to distributors for ex- 
penditures by them or their dealers for ad- 
vertising should be treated as readjustments 
of sales price. 

11. For the purpose of eliminating com- 
petitive discriminations arising from the 
existing manufacturer’s excise tax base— 

(a) Gas incinerator garbage disposal 
units, which are in competition with elec- 
tric garbage disposal units, should be taxed 
at 5 percent; 

(b) Electric floor polishers and waxers, 
which are presently taxed under the cate- 
gory electric, gas and oil appliances should 
be removed from this tax base since they 
are in competition with untaxed vacuum 
cleaner attachments suitable for use in wax- 
ing and polishing floors; 

(c) Tape and wire recorders should be 
taxed at 10 percent; 

(ad) Recordplayers, which are in compe- 
tition with phonographs, should be taxed at 
10 percent; and 

(e) Tubeless tires should be taxed at a 
rate 1 cent a pound higher than tires re- 
quiring separate innertubes. This is rec- 
ommended to preserve existing revenues 
from tires and tubes. 

The committee rejected the recommenda- 
tion that transitors, which are in competi- 
tion with radio and television tubes, should 
be taxed at 10 percent. : 

II. RETAILERS EXCISES 


1. Existing law imposes. a 10-percent re- 
tail jewelry tax upon pearls, precious and 
semiprecious stones, and. imitations thereof. 
The question as to whether or not a stone is 
semiprecious should not be decided until a 
sale,occurs after the stone has been cut or 
polished. A cut or polished stone would then 
be subject to tax or free of tax, depending 
upon tests presently applied, such as Mohs’ 
scale of hardness. / 

2. The so-called basket clause under the 
10 percent tax on luggage should be removed 
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and a longer list of articles should be specifi- 
cally made subject to tax. They would be: 
Bathing-suit bags; beach bags, or kits; bill- 
folds; briefcases of leather or imitation 
leather, brief bags; camping bags; card and 
pass cases; carryall bags; carrying kits; col- 
lar cases; cosmetic bags and kits; dressing 
cases; dufflebags; furlough bags; garment 
bags; designed for traveling; hatboxes for 
use by travelers; haversacks; key cases or 
containers; knapsacks, knitting or shopping 
bags (suitable for use as purses or hand- 
bags); makeup boxes; manicure set cases: 
memorandum pad cases (suitable for use as 
pass cases, billfolds, purses, or wallets); 
musette bags; pocketbooks; purses and 
handbags; ring binders, capable of closure 
on all sides, of leather or imitation leather; 
salesmen’s sample or display cases, bags or 
trunks; satchels; shoe and slipper bags; suit- 
cases, toilet kits and cases; tote bags; travel- 
ing bags; trunks; vanity bags or cases; va- 
lises; wallets; and wardrobe cases. 

The chairman stated that the revenue ef- 
fect of these tentative decisions will be 
found in the subcommittee report beginning 
on page 13. He added that detailed explana- 
tions of these recommendations will be 
found in this subcommittee report beginning 
on page 16. 





‘ 
Warsaw Katyn Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, along with other members of the 
former select congressional committee 
which investigated the Katyn Forest 
massacre, I filed a resolution asking our 
State Department to forward to the 
Polish Communist Government our tes- 
timony and reports establishing former 
Premier Stalin and his Soviet leaders as 
perpetrators of the Katyn Forest massa- 
cre. 

Reports are coming from Communist 
Poland that the present government is 
about to inaugurate a special investiga- 
tion to establish whether Stalin and his 
coleaders murdered the approximately 
15,000 Polish leaders at the beginning of 
World War II. 

Four thousand, two hundred and 
forty-three of these leaders were im- 
prisoned near the Katyn Forest and the 
remainder were confined to two other 
prisons in the western and northern sec- 
tions of Russia. The bodies of the Polish 
leaders who were confined to the latter 
two camps have never been found. 

The following letter by Julius Epstein 
which was published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald May 5 sets out a 
timely suggestion that the American 
people make a gift to the Polish people in 
the form of a Katyn memorial to be 
erected in Warsaw, Poland. 

If the present Communist government 
is so anxious to expose the international 
crimes of Stalin and his Communist 
leaders, they should not object to this 
patriotic gesture to former Polish pa- 


triots. 
KaTYn MEMORIAL 
I want to call your readers’ attention to 
the very significant fact that the Polish Gov- 
ernment in Warsaw never dared to erect 
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a Katyn memorial in honor of the 4,243 Pol- 
ish patriots massacred at Katyn. The rea- 
son for this negligence of a moral duty is 
obvious. The Warsaw Government knows 
too well who killed the Polish officers on 
Soviet soil. That government also knows 
that the Polish people know who the mur- 
derers of their brethren were. The unim- 
peachable result of the great American con- 
gressional investigation which fixed the re- 
sponsibility for this crime—the greatest in 
modern military history—once and for all, 
became well known to every Pole on earth, 
before and behind the Iron Curtain. 

I, therefore, suggest that the American 
people make a gift to the Polish people in 
the form of a Katyn memorial to be erected 
in Warsaw. ‘This memorial should bear on 
its frontside the sole inscription: 

“In Memoriam of the 4,243 Polish Patriots 
Massacred at Katyn.” 

To carry out this proposal, an “American 
National Committee for the Erection of a 
Katyn Memorial in Warsaw” should be 
formed as soon as possible. 

JULIUS EPSTEIN. 

New YorK. 





Booker T. Washington: Builder of Good 
Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly outstanding men of this cen- 
tury was Booker T. Washington. A 
benefactor of all mankind, he gave the 
full measure of his devotion and energy 
to the building of our country. 

Sidney J. Phillips, president, Booker 
T. Washington Centennial Commission, 
has recently written a most deserved and 
worthy tribute to this great American. 
It is as follows: 

Booker T. WASHINGTON: A BUILDER OF GoopD 

WiLL—HIs POouicies, PROGRAMS, PRINCIPLES, 

PROCEDURES, AND PHILOSOPHIES 


1. At no time in our Nation’s history has 

there been greater need for racial harmony 
and sectional good will than at the present 
time. Booker T. Washington came upon the 
American scene at the time when the Civili 
War had left in its wake chaos, poverty, ill 
will, and misunderstanding among both 
races. The Negro race was sadly in need of 
guidance, opportunity, and practically all 
the material things of life needed to take ad- 
vantage of the new life of freedom opened be- 
fore them. The white group was divided, 
perplexed, and resentful because of the social 
and economic situation created by the re- 
lease of nearly 4 million salves. Everywhere 
in the South there was intolerance and mis- 
understanding. 
- 2. Booker T. Washington, with wisdom 
and humility far above the average, and 
first-hand knowledge of the needs of his 
people, set into motion a series of programs 
that made it possible to reach millions of 
Americans with the sound, fundamental 
ideas which were to bring order out of chaos, 
prosperity out of poverty, tolerance and Chris- 
tian good will out of antagonism and misun- 
derstanding. The effectiveness of his teach- 
ings is evidenced by the remarkable progress 
made by the Negro and the spirit in which 
the races have worked together to bring 
progress and prosperity to our land. 

3. The recent ruling of the Supreme Court 
on segregation based on race, has created 
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a situation comparable in many ways with 
that produced by the Civil War. Now, as 
then, many can be found in each group, who 
are filled with bitterness, tenseness, and re- 
sentment. Admittedly, there is room for the 
same calmness, sanity, and wisdom which 
Booker T. Washington exhibited and advo- 
cated at that time, and are necessary to a 
successful solution of the present-day situ- 
ation. 

4. The establishment of the United States 
post office at Booker Washington Birthplace, 
Va.; the issuance of the Booker T. Washing- 
ton 3-cent centennial postage stamp; the 
erection of the Booker T. Washington Na- 
tional Monument at his birthplace, together 
with the proposed legislation for coinage of 
100,000 Booker T. Washington centennial 
half dollars to provide funds for the pro- 
jected year-long celebration of his 100th 
birthday, will reawaken the national con- 
sciousness to the value of his teachings. 

5. Focusing national attention upon 
Booker T. Washington and all that he stood 
for can revive interest in the uses of his 
practical policies, programs, principles, pro- 
cedures and philosophies as effective instru- 
ments today, which, having already proven 
their worth, can render invaluable service in 
paving the way to greater good will, greater 
cooperation and greater opportunity for all 
of the people of America. 

6. Continued legislation authorizing the 
melting down of 100,000 Carver-Washington 
half dollars would place in the hands of the 
Booker T. Washington Centennial Commis- 
sion a tool which would make possible the 
carrying out of the centennial program 
which is nationwide in scope and designed 
to achieve the results listed above. 





Labor Is Critical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call 
attention of my colleagues to a state- 
ment just issued by the first legislative 
council of the AFL-CIO on the labor 
record of the 84th Congress. 

The statement follows: 

The industrial union department of the 
AFL-CIO, during the past 2 days, has re- 
viewed and appraised the record of the 84th 
Congress and the unfinished business before 
it. Up to the present time, the record of the 
Congress has been “too little and too late’’ 
in vital areas of legislation. We are, there- 
fore, disappointed by what we have found. 

Both political parties have promised re- 
form of the antilabor Taft-Hartley Act. 
There has not as yet been even so much as 
the lifting of a finger in this area. Instead, 
this already vicious law is being worsened 
by administrative decree of the Eisenhower 
Labor Relations Board. 


Millions of Americans are still denied the 
protection of the wage and hour standards 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. These 
Americans are condemned by congressional 
inaction to second-class economic citizen- 
ship. We commend action by the Congress 
in the last session to increase the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1 per hour, but point 
out emphatically that the job is only half 
complete. We will continue to press for 
labor’s demand for increased coverage and 
for a $1.25 statutory wage floor to meet the 
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minimal economic needs of our lowest in- 
come groups. 

While the administration has finally recog- 
nized the need for Federal action to elimi- 
nate our economically distressed areas, its 
program is half-hearted and inadequate. 
Both parties are pledged to Federal action 
in this area. We call upon them to make 
good their promise with a program that will 
answer this problem of chronic unemploy- 
ment that has afflicted thousands of Ameri- 
can workers. 

The industrial union department has spe- 
cial concern with the adverse effects of the 
Fulbright amendment to the Walsh-Healey 
Act. This has opened up a hornet’s nest of 
litigation and threatens to destroy fair wage 
standards on Government contracts. 

The American farmer has become the for- 
gotten man of 1956 because of administra- 
tion failure to formulate a satisfactory farm 
program. The industrial union department 
is especially concerned because of the con- 
tinued decline in farm purchasing power. 
Already, far too many thousands of agricul- 
tural implement workers are unemployed and 
120,000 auto workers are jobless for lack of 
customers. 

We call upon the Congress to give imme- 
diate attention to the establishment of Fed- 
eral standards on unemployment compen- 
sation. A school construction program is 
past due. It is time to end talk and begin 
action on an effective road program. There 
is an immediate and pressing need for a 
bold housing program to eliminate America’s 
slums. America’s elder citizens rightfully 
expect the Congress to improve our social- 
security laws. Now is the time for tax re- 
vision that will bring relief where it is 
needed—to the low- and middle-income 
earners of our land. We also call upon Con- 
gress to pass a safety bill for the ferrous and 
nonferrous mines. 

The IUD extends its thanks to that small 
band of liberals and principled conserva- 
tives who in these trying days have fought 
the good fight for the American people and 
for all free men and women and who have re- 
fused to trade off the people’s civil rights 
and civil liberties for political advantage. 

The 84th Congress has 3 months left to 
go. It can still make for itself a record of 
which it may be proud, but it will have to 
work hard and with speed. The 72 affiliates 
of the industrial union department, having 
a total industrial membership in excess of 
7 million, join with the national AFL-CIO 
in urging Congress to go forward full steam 
ahead. We seek those things that are good 
for all Americans because what is good for 
America is good for our members. 





Opposition to Certain Recommendations 
of the Commssion of Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following reso- 
lution regarding recommendations of the 
Commission of Veterans’ Benefits which 
I have received from the chief clerk of 
the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County. I insert it in the Recorp be- 
cause I am convinced after reading the 
report that the resolution is correct in 
its judgment and I am also certain that 
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it represents the will of nearly all veter- 
ans who have taken the time to study 
the Bradley report. This also gives me 
the opportunity of urging that the Presi- 
dent at the earliest possible moment re- 
solve the doubts and anxieties of many 

veterans who will be affected by such a 

program by repudiating or at least stat- 

ing his complete disagreement with the 
findings of the Bradley report. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OPPOSING CERTAIN RECOMMENDA-~ 
TIONS OF COMMISSION OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
AND MEMORIALIZING MEMBERS OF UNITED 
States House oF REPRESENTATIVES AND 
UNITED STaTES SENATE WHOSE CONSTITUENTS 
Resipe IN LOS ANGELES CouNTY To URGE 
ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION WITHIN LEGISLATIVE FRAME- 
WworRK ALREADY ADOPTED 
On motion of Supervisor Jessup, unani- 

mously carried (Supervisor Ford being tem- 

porarily absent), it is ordered that the fol- 
lowing resolution be and the same is hereby 
adopted: 

“Whereas the Commission of Veterans’ 
Benefits, appointed by the President of the 
United States, has made public certain 
recommendations by releasing its report to 
the press of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the report of the Commission has 
described the system of veterans’ benefits now 
in effect as ‘weak’ and ‘backward looking’; 
and 

“Whereas the Commission recommenda- 
tions include the following: 

“1. That social-security payments be de- 
ducted from the pensions of some veterans; 

“2. That payments be based largely on need 
and degree of disability; 

“3. That rates for compensation be geared 
to some average national earning figures and 
payments be based on loss of earning capac- 
ity, physical impairment, social inadapt- 
ability and shortening of life due to dis- 
ability; 

“4. That eligibility requirements for pen- 
sions to widows and children of veterans be 
revised and payments based largely on need or 
disabilty; 

“5. That the World War II_.and Korean GI 
loan programs be transferred to the Federal 
Housing Administration; 

“6. That a deadline would be established to 
determine length of time veterans with 
government term insurance would have to 
convert to permanent insurance; and 

“Whereas while it is the opinion of the 
undersigned that efficiency and economy 
should and must be practiced in the Veterans 
Administration as it should in all branches 
and departments of government, the recom- 
mendations of the Gommission, including 
those herein enumerated do not assure ef- 
ficiency and/or economy not already provided 
in legislation and regulations governing 
operation of the VA without breaking faith 
with many thousands of veterans, widows 
and orphans whose very existence depends 
upon benefits currently in effect; and 

“Whereas it was ever the intent of a grate- 
ful Nation to provide for the widows and 
orphans of its wartime fighting men, to 
provide hospitals and medical care and the 
subsistence of those disabled in our wars to 
keep this Nation free; certainly it was never 
the intent of our people and our Congress to 
make “charity cases” of these men and 
women who went forth into battle; and 

“Whereas certain recommendations made 
by the Commission would, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, work undue hardship upon 
many thousands of disabled, aged and un- 
employable veterans and widows and 
orphans; and 

“Whereas within the county of Los 
Angeles, State of California, reside almost 1 
million of the 22 million veterans of this Na- 
tion, many of whom would inevitably be- 
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come dependent upon county charity should 
certain recommendations of the Commis- 
sion be adopted; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the board of supervisors, 
county of Los Angeles, State of California, 
go on record as opposed to any recommenda- 
tions of the Commission that would work 
hardships upon the men and women who are 
veterans of this county, including those 
recommendations herein enumerated; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
memorialize those Members of the United 
States House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate whose constituents 
reside within the county of Los Angeles to 
acquaint those duly elected representatives 
of the action of this board, and urge said 
Representatives to do all in their power to 
bring about maximum efficiency and economy 
in the Veterans Administration within the 
legislative framework already adopted for 
that department of Government.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
full, true and correct copy of a resolution 
which was adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Los Angeles, State 
of California, on May 1, 1956, and entered 
in the minutes of said board. 

Haroitp J. OSTLY, 
County Clerk of the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, and er- 
officio Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of said County. 
By Gorpon T. NESUIG, 
Deputy Clerk. 





The Fight for Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend remarks, I would 
like to insert this eloquent statement on 
natural resources given in my own State 
of Oregon by Adlai E. Stevenson. Be- 
cause they have aroused so much inter- 
est and enthusiasm among conserva- 
tionists throughout the country, I be- 
lieve these remarks will be of very great 
interest to those concerned with pro- 
tection of our natural resources: 

If a man sent out looking for a laboratory 
in which to test the effects of conservation 
policies, good and bad, I doubt that he 
could improve upon the State of Oregon. 
Oregon has become a great national battle- 
ground where in the senatorial election 
ahead two sharply conflicting philosophies 
will be put to the test. In recent years you 
have sent to the United Senate to speak for 
you—and for the Nation—two men who 
come as close as any I know to consistently 
giving eloquent voice to the cause of con- 
servation in its broadest sense. WAYNE 
Morse and Dick NEUBERGER are concerned 
with public power, public parks, public 
lands—all the physical things that make up 
what we call our natural resources. They 
are no less concerned with our human re- 
sources, and they recognize the first truth 
that the two are really one. But there also 
has been another Oregonian in Washington 
in these past 3 years. You didn’t send 
Douglas McKay—he was sent for by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. And in his 3 years as 
Secretary of the Interior Secretary McKay 
seems to have taken his stand squarely 
against all the things that WaYNE Morse and 
Dick NEUBERGER stand for. 
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And now, in return for services rendered— 
or perhaps for other reasons—Mr. McKay 
has been sent back to Oregon by the Re- 
publican high command to attempt to un- 
seat WAYNE Morse who had the courage of 
his convictions to an extent that the Re- 
publican high command cannot condone. 
He went Democratic but I do not think 
anybody in Oregon has much doubt about 
how this challenge to a brave and gifted 
servant of Oregon is going to come out— 
with WaYNE Morse on top. 

But this context also has great significance. 
to you and to the Nation. For here you will 
see pitted the two conflicting philosophies 
around which revolve all the big issues of 
this campaign—the concept of government 
devoted to the service of a favored few. 
That’s why you will find arrayed against 
WAYNE MoRsE in the weeks and months 
ahead not only the Republican Party of Ore- 
gon but the Republican Party of the Nation, 
and behind this combination every special 
interest that ever made a fast dollar out of 
exploiting the natural resources of this coun- 
try. I can tell you that getting Warne 
Morse off the national stage is worth money, 
time, and effort to a lot of people who have 
never set foot inside the State of Oregon. 
And I can tell you that keeping him right 
where he is—right there in the national 
spotlight when a matter affecting the na- 
tional interest is up for consideration—is 
a matter of great importance to many mil- 
lions of us who can’t vote in your election, 
but who are counting on you to do the right 
thing by us, and the country. 

When the word conservation came into 
our everyday language the meaning was 
exact; to conserve for the future the national 
heritage that belongs to all of us. 

The first objective was to save these lands 
from the onslaught of commercial interests, 
and they often lay idle. More recently, we 
have learned to use them wisely for the 
common good. Under public management 
millions of our people have been able to 
enjoy the unparalleled recreational oppor- 
tunities of the national parks. And under 
controlled conditions private interests have 
been permitted to engage in selective logging, 
mineral prospecting, and grazing in the 
public forests. 

The practices and the techniques of con- 
servation have been with us so long, and have 
so proved their worth, that it would seem by 
now that this is one area of public activity 
that should have been removed from the 
political arena. 

But the prizes are still tempting and men 
are still greedy—and, unhappily, politicians 
are still pliable. And so in the year 1956, 
we find ourselves still concerned—even as 
were Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, 
George Norris and Oregon’s own Senator 
Charles McNary—still concerned with pro- 
tecting the public lands against those poli- 
ticians who would give away their bounty to 
private interests. 

While I don’t say that everything the 
Eisenhower administration has done is bad, 
let me review some of the things which the 
Eisenhower administration has done to the 
great natural and national resources which 
belong to all of us: Our rich offshore oil 
lands have gone to fulfill Republican cam- 
paign promises. 

They have given away valuable pine and 
fir timber right here in Oregon's Rogue River 
National Forest, on the pretext that the Al 
Serena Co. was to mine for gold and silver. 

They have given away or tried to give away 
other portions of our national forests for 
the use of private companies. 

The Government’s synthetic fuel and rub- 
ber plants have been sold at low prices. 

The right to exploit our national wildlife 
refuges has been granted to about as many 
oil and’ mining companies in 3 years as in 
the past 33 years. 
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They have given away or tried to give away 
some precious rights of our American 
Indians. 

They have given away one of the greatest 
water-power sites in the country at Hells 
Canyon. 

They have tried to give away countless 
other riches which the people of this Nation 
alone possess—grazing rights on our public 
lands, Government-owned helium-produc- 
tion plants, and the infamous Dixon-Yates 
deal to give away a big profit at little or no 
risk to a private utility company, while at 
the same time striking a blow at the TVA 
which President Eisenhower once character- 
ized as “Creeping socialism.” 

Sometimes I wonder what the great and 
courageous Republic conservationists like 
Theodore Roosevelt would say if they were 
alive today and could see what is happening 
to the gifts of providence under the regime 
of men who fear change, but not transfer. 
Aren’t there any Republicans left today who 
will stand up and fight for our natural re- 
sources? There seem to be only 1 or 2, and 
they have lost favor with the Eisenhower 
administration. One of them is a man who 
was trained here in Oregon and received his 
doctor of science degree at Oregon State Uni- 
versity—Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson. While I was 
Governor of Illinois, I called him in for a 
special survey of conservation problems in 
Illinois. He is a lifelong Republican, and his 
brother Guy Gabrielson was chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. For many 
years, Dr. Ira Gabrielson was head of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Listen to what Dr. Gabrielson recently told 
@ congressional committee: “This adminis- 
tration and its action on conservation mat- 
ters comes nearer making a Democrat out of 
me than anything Roosevelt or Truman 
could do in all the years I worked under 
them.” 

All this is being done, I remind you, in 
the mame of good business. Indeed, it was 
Secretary McKay who proudly announced 
when he came to Washington: “We are here 
in the saddle as an administration represent- 
ing business and industry.” I can’t dispute 
the accuracy of that statement. It has been 
proved time and again, and confirmed time 
and again. And I say it’s time for this ad- 
ministration to dismount and make room in 
the saddle for an administration which 
represents people. 





One Hundred Sixty-Fifth Anniversary of 
Polish Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to have the opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the noble people of Poland on this his- 
torical occasion—the 165th anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

This constitution was greeted by the 
people of Poland with open arms, for its 
adoption brought with it tolerance, 
equality, and justice. The constitution 
of May 3, 1791, was truly a sincere effort 
on the part of Polish statesmen to better 
the existing conditions of the people by 
establishing a constitutional democracy. 
This document represented the will of 
the people and although it is not the law 
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of the land in Poland today, it will never 
be forgotten. 

In World War II, Poland, despite her 
unpreparedness, struck back at the over- 
whelming forces of the Nazis with great 
courage. After their nation was occu- 
pied, the Polish people attempted to do 
all they could to fight for the cause of 
freedom and the dignity of man. Polish 
forces were organized outside their 
homeland, and they fought in battles in 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Africa. 

World War II ended over a decade ago, 
and the first nation to stand up to the 
ageressor in the global conflict still re- 
mains under the chains of slavery. Iam 
reminded of the statement once made by 
Lincoln, “Those who deny freedom to 
others deserve it not for themselves.” 
Poland and her noble people live under 
a regime that completely ignores the 
rights and the dignity of man. The con- 
ditions under which the Poles live today 
are appalling and incompatible with the 
principles of freedom and democracy. 

Poland’s hour of darkness has been a 
tragically long one, and today, more than 
ever, her people need a word of encour- 
agement and of inspiration, to fortify 
them in their continuous struggle for 
freedom. On this auspicious occasion, 
we have the opportunity to tell, the 
Polish people and others who have been 
enslaved, that we are not resigned to 
their present fate. We are confident 
that Poland is not lost forever and that 
she will again achieve her rightful posi- 
tion among the free nations, to contrib- 
ute her efforts in the cause of peace and 
security. 





Library Ground Breaking at Orchard 
Lake Seminary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 6, 1956, there was held at Orchard 
Lake, Mich., a very impressive ground- 
breaking ceremony for the new Orchard 
Lake Seminary library building, being 
erected by its alumni association at a 
cost of $160,000. 

It is noteworthy and laudable that a 
small group of alumni have taken steps 
to give this institution of learning, with a 
splendid record of accomplishment in 
its past, a new library to expand the fa- 
cilities of book learning and to continue 
its contribution to the culture of our 
country. 

Under leave to extend, I submit here- 
with the remarks made at this memora- 
ble occasion by one of its most dis- 
tinguished alumni, the Honorable Frank 
G. Schemanske, judge of the recorders 
court of the city of Detroit. 


The remarks follow: 

We are assembled here this afternoon to 
witness and participate in a most significant 
ceremony in the history of Orchard Lake 
Seminary—the ground-breaking for Orchard 
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Lake Seminary’s new alumni memorial 
library. 

To a very proud alumnus, one who has 
been a devoted admirer of Orchard Lake 
Seminary and an active participant in its 
affairs for more than 40 years this moment 
has tremendous emotional significance. 

My life and my professional career have 
been closely linked with the development of 
Orchard Lake. Our beloved seminary is a 
part of my very being and I return here 
periodically for spiritual and mental regen- 
eration and rejuvenation. 

From books comes knowledge—and bear 
in mind that during the so-called Middie 
Ages, before the invention of printing, the 
monastic libraries and manuscript collec- 
tions of our Catholic church were the sole 
repositories and reservoirs of Western cul- 
ture and civilization. 

For more than five centuries the collec- 
tion and copying of books was almost en- 
tirely confined to our monasteries. Each 
monastery had its library—actually a book- 
publishing factory of monks—who painstak- 
ingly hand-copied and preserved the wisdom 
of the ages. 

The Benedictines, the Augustinians and 
the Dominicans were the chief orders dedi- 
cated to this work, devoting untold thous- 
ands of man-hours to the preservation and 
dissemination of knowledge. 

All of today’s libraries of the Western 
World, whether publicly or privately oper- 
ated and owned, had their origins in the 
monasteries of the church. 

The dedication of any library is a mo- 
mentous occasion, an event probably sur- 
passed in importance to present and future 
generations only by the dedication of one 
of the Holy houses of our mother church. 

Every phase of civilization, every facet of 
this world of ours, the records of our past 
and the hopes of our future will be found 
printed in the books of the library we will 
here erect. 

The books to be found therein ill be 
carefully selected by the wise and dedicated 
librarians of Orchard Lake, worthy heirs 
and successors to those medieval monks 
whose beautifully hand-illuminated and 
lettered manuscripts are our invaluable 
museum pieces of today. 

Good books and the love of literature have 
always inspired the poets. 

Longfellow wrote: 


“The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books” 


Wilbur Dick Nesbit told of the open door 
to happiness found within the covers of a 
book: 

“Who hath a book, 

Has friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 

At his command, 
And rich estates 

If he but look, 
Are held by him 

Who hath a book.” 


And in the same vein, Andrew Lang wrote: 


“The love of books— 
The golden key 
That opens the enchanted door.” 


And now if you will indulge me in a bit 
of personal observation: 

For many years my chief avocation and 
hobby, if it can so be termed, has been my 
work with the waterfront development of 
the city of Detroit. I have been a member 
of the Detroit Memorial Hall Commission 
for more than 25 years and am presently the 
president of this commission. The indus- 
trial giants of the Nation have worked with 
us—the Fords, the Chryslers, the General 
Motors executives—and this matchless beau- 
tification of Detroit River's shores is now 
blossoming into full fruition. 

Permit me to take advantage of this oc- 
casion to make this public confession to my 
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friends of Orchard Lake. My personal pride 
in our billion-dollar Detroit waterfront de- 
velopment is equaled if not surpassed today 
by my pride in my own beloved alma mater— 
modest Orchard Lake—and the library we 
plan for this place. 

Without doubt the alumni association— 
that great body in which the clergy and the 
laity work on a common level for the good 
of our school—is entitled to the greater share 
of the credit for this achievement. The 
standing building committee of the associa- 
tion assumed responsibility for the planning 
and the financing and we shall soon behold 
the material evidence of its labors. 

However, we would be seriously remiss in 
our duties should we fail to also give a full 
measure of credit and thanks to the many 
friends of the institution and the parents 
of alumni who, though having no official 
connection, contributed liberally to make 
this great project possible. 

Here in this beautiful sylvan setting the 
future students of Orchard Lake Seminary 
will have a magnificent library in which 
they will find “the golden key that opens 
the enchanted door” of knowledge and re- 
ceive a broader vision of God’s love as re- 
flected in man’s progress. 

We are invoking God’s blessing upon this 
construction in today’s ground-breaking 
ceremony. Let us also ask for His continued 
blessing upon all of the activities of our 
beloved alma mater that she may continue 
to send forth her well-trained and dedicated 
sons to enrich our community’s culture— 
thus extending the borders of her influence 
and spreading the fair fame of Orchard Lake 
Seminary. 





Amending the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which is 
designed to amend the Refugee Relief 
Act by permitting 20,000 persons of 
Armenian ethnic origin to enter the 
United States under the provisions of 
the Refugee Relief Act. ° 

For the past 2 years I have repeatedly 
urged that the total number of refugees 
admissible under the Refugee Relief Act 
should be increased substantially. The 
bill I have introduced today would do 
this very thing for 20,000 refugees of 
Armenian ethnic origin. 

At the time the Refugee Relief Act was 
passed the Congress of the United States 
was very thoughtful of the oppressed 
peoples of the world who, because of 
political and economic conditions, be- 
came refugees. These include people 
from Greece, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
and Holland. 

However, the Armenians in the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953 were not included 
although they have been persecuted and 
driven from their homes during World 
War I and in World War II and also on 
many other occasions have been forced 
from their homes. It seems to me that 
their sufferings and hardships are cer- 
tainly comparable to the sufferings and 
hardships of any other single minority 
group in the history of the world. That 
is why I am asking that Armenians of 
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ethnic origin be included within that 
1953 act. 

I want to take this opportunity to point 
out that my bill covers those who have 
left the area of Turkey which was for- 
merly Armenia either under duress, or 
voluntary in order to escape religious 
and political persecution. The coverage 
of the bill is limited to those who on 
the date of enactment are registered 
with a consular officer abroad for an 
immigrant visa. Their entry must he 
chargeable to a country that has an over- 
subscribed annual immigration quota of 
310 or less. From the foregoing it is 
plain to see that my bill seeks to admit 
those who as a matter of practical fact 
could never be admitted under the an- 
nual immigration quotas established by 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Here in the United States, a quarter of 
a million Armenian citizens of Armenian 
origin are living proof of the magnificent 
character and spirit of a virile race. The 
records show that Armenians have 
proved themselves worthy of being 
counted among the most useful and loyal 
racial elements of our Nation. There 
are many people of Armenian descent 
living in my Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts and it is very true 
that their contributions to our economic, 
social, and cultural life have been most 
welcome and constructive. 

When this proposal is enacted into law 
it will end the persecution of at least 
20,000 of those maltreated and displaced 
ethnic Armenians, for whom their rela- 
tives in this country will provide homes 
and jobs aiding them to become useful 
citizens of this great country of ours. 





Let’s Not Be Fooled by Any Shenanigans 
of the New Soviet Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of modern Communist dictator- 
ship filled with repeated retractions of 
previous pledges and multitudinous be- 
trayals of accepted trusts clearly warns 
us to beware of any real change in the 
Kremlin objective of world enslavement 
that may be implied by the newest So- 
viet leaders. Until they give to the world 
concrete evidence of the sincerity of 
pleas for peaceful coexistencce, we can 
place no reliance whatever upon their 
empty promises and we would, indeed, 
be foolish to be lulled into any feeling of 
security by the most recent and obvious 
grandstand gestures of Krushchev and 
Bulganin in their destruction of the 
myth of Stalin. 

The wisdom of remaining on guard is 
very graphically pointed out in a most 
timely article entitled “Moscow Drops 
Stalin” which appeared in the March 20, 
1956 issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram, which I am pleased to include at 
this point. 
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The editorial follows: 
Moscow Drops STALIN 


The current attempt by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to de-glorify the late Joseph Stalin 
is @ major revolution in Soviet political 
ideology. This campaign may involve the 
most sweeping readjustments of Communist 
doctrine to be witnessed since Stalin rewrote 
Leninism in the late 1920’s. But it is always 
dangerous for us, on the democratic side of 
the Iron Curtain, to attempt to read special 
meanings into new internal Soviet policies. 
The danger always is that wishful thinking 
may lead us to see in these developments a 
softening of Communist theory and a weak- 
ening of the Kremlin’s dictatorship. All too 
often the Kremlin has merely adjusted its 
line to fit the current situation a litt!: bet- 
hn and to strengthen the grip of totalitarian- 
sm. 

We must take it for granted that, despite 
the utmost efforts of Soviet censorship to 
keep the Russian people in a state of simple 
ignorance about the world outside the aver- 
age Soviet citizen now knows more about 
the advantages of governmental systems in 
the free world than he did before World War 
II. We must also take it for granted that, 
despite the utmost efforts of Stalin’s regime 
to deify its leader, a great many Russians 
maintained private reservations about the 
personal infallibility of that ruthless pre- 
mier and the political infallibility of his ver- 
sion of Marxism. 

As Khrushchev and Bulganin undoubted- 
ly saw the situation they inherited, there ap- 
peared to be a great deal to gain from a pro- 
gram which says “let’s stop kidding ourselves 
about Stalin.” It would certainly be the 
kind of campaign which would make 
Khrushchev and Bulganin appear more 
plausible to the Soviet populace. The safest 
course is for the outside world to make no 
more assumptions than that. 

It would be comforting, of course, to let 
ourselves believes that the anti-Stalin cam- 
paign means that Russia’s new rulers want 
to see Soviet communism switch to an honest 
relationship with the Russian people and 
to proceed from here on a basis of truth and 
human decency. Eventually, if such were 
the real motives, we might expect the new 
Soviet attitude to carry over into Russia’s 
relationships with the outside world. But 
there has been little evidence in the methods 
of Khrushchev and Bulganin to suggest that 
thy would ever consider such a departure. 
Until there is such evidence, the only safe 
conclusion is that the anti-Stalin campaign 
amounts to little more than routine Com- 
munist politics by a new Soviet dictatorship 
which does not wish to operate in the shad- 
ow of an earlier dictatorship. 





Rumanian National Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the 10th day of May is a significant one 
in the annals of Rumanian history. On 
May 10, 1866, Prince Carol was chosen 
to the throne of Rumania and a consti- 
tution of liberal principles was adopted. 
On May 10, 1877, on the eve of the war 
between Russia and Turkey, Rumania 
signed a convention with Russia which 
established further progress toward Ru- 
mania’s freedom and self-rule. 
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And again on May 10, 1881, Rumania 
Was recognized as a sovereign kingdom 
and proceeded to expand its ancient cul- 
ture without interference from her pow- 
erful neighboring countries. 

Today, 75 years later, there is little 
cause for rejoicing among the people of 
Rumanian ancestry. A government has 
been imposed upon that freedom-loving 
nation, which has practiced .the most 
brutal acts of tyranny and despotism 
known to modern civilization. 

Actions of that government are wholly 
contrary to the principles, aspirations 
and freedoms guaranteed by our Amer- 
ican form of democratic government. 

Voluminous testimony taken 2 years 
ago before the congressional committee, 
of which I had the privilege of being a 
member, disclosed vividly the firm re- 
sistance of the Rumanian people to this 
autocratic tyranny and their indestruc- 
tible will to continue their struggle for 
freedom until it is fully restored to them. 

The question of restoring freedom to 
that poor country is a problem which 
deeply concerns us in the United States. 

The Austrian Peace Treaty, concluded 
a few months ago, contained provisions 
that within 90 days thereafter Russian 
troops shall be withdrawn from Austria 
and Rumania. The time has long 
elapsed and Russian troops continue to 
occupy Rumanian soil. 

It is important for us to remember 
that the peace treaty provisions are 
guaranteed by the three great powers— 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
Soviet Russia—the treaty being a con- 
tract between those three powers and the 
interested countries. 

Although, therefore, the violation was 
merely that of Soviet Russia alone, it is 
still the equal responsibility of all three 
powers to implement the provisions of 
the treaty. 

Of course, we had no business to enter 
into an agreement as partners of the 
Soviets who had already amassed a rec- 
ord of breaking every treaty it entered 
into. But, at least, we could show our 
own good will by demanding forcefully 
that the Communists keep their pledge 
and withdraw the Red troops as they 
obligated themselves to do. 

On this Rumanian Independence Day, 
I sincerely hope that the President of 
the United States and our Secretary of 
State reaffirm and prove our friendship 
to the people of Rumania and adherence 
to the cause of Rumanian independence, 
by demanding immediate action from 
Soviet Russia to keep the solemn pledges 
it had previously given. 





How To Save Asia From the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a very timely article com- 
menting upon the attitude that should be 
taken by this Government toward Asia 
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written by Mr. John Cowles, president 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
which appeared in the February 23, 1956, 
issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette. 

The article follows: 
How To Save ASIA FROM THE COMMUNISTS 


(From an article by John Cowles, president 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, who 
recently returned from Asia) 


The American position is progressively de- 
teriorating throughout most of Asia. If we 
want to be realistic we must recognize that 
before long we will probably face 1 of 2 
alternatives: 

1. Either the free world must be prepared 
to accept the loss to the Communist orbit 
of most of what remains of free Asia, and 
with it the tin and tungsten and manga- 
nese and other natural resources on which a 
substantial part of our own national secu- 
rity depends; or 

2. We must rapidly adopt a bold, imagina- 
tive and appealing policy in Asia. 

PARTNERSHIP APPROACH 


It seems perfectly clear to me what our 
policy toward Southeast Asia should be. It 
is to adopt a partnership approach toward 
the 600 million people in the 10 new coun- 
tries there that have won their independence 
since the end of World War II, a partner- 
ship in the cause of world peace and free- 
dom. They have much to give. We have 
much to give. 

Those nations in alphabetical order are 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Laos, Pakistan, and Phillippines, South 
Korea, and South Vietnam. Perhaps Iran 
should also be included im this group. Per- 
haps Iran should be part of another program 
for the Middle East area. 

Most of these countries are economically 
and politically extremely weak, but most 
genuinely want to establish themselves as 
independent, free, self-sufficient democ- 
racies. 

LONG-TERM SECURITY 


The United States, incomparably the 
strongest and richest democracy in the 
world, ought -to regard it both as a neces- 
sity in connection with our own long-term 
national security and as a tangible affirma- 
tion of our own basic philosophical faith to 
help these struggling nations raise their liv- 
ing standards and maintain their liberties 
from totalitarianism. 

These nations are all children of revolu- 
tion. So is America. They all want to 
escape war, stay neutral and avoid entan- 
gling military alliances just as George Wash- 
ington in his farewell address urged a then 
weak United States to do. 


Should we criticize these politically imma- 
ture and unstable countries for desiring to 
remain neutral as between the two colossal 
power blocs, the Communist world which 
abuts many of them on the north, and the 
free world, consisting primarily of the United 
States and Great Britain, plus a part of 
northwestern Europe, which is thousands of 
miles away? 

OTHER NEUTRALS 


Our own country stayed neutral for nearly 
a century and a half after its creation. We 
have learned to respect and esteem other 
nations which also have wished to remain 
neutral. Sweden and Switzerland are ex- 
amples. 

Instead of criticizing these new southeast 
Asian countries for their wish for peace 
through neutrality, we should give them 
understanding, encouragement, and financial 
aid, not solely for reasons of our own na- 
tional security, but also because of our hon- 
est desire to see them succeed as independent 
democracies, and because of our deep, almost 
religious, American conviction that all men 
should be free. 
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¥ortunately, the chance is good that if we 
act promptly and imaginatively and sympa- 
thetically, we can save this vital quarter of 
the world’s population, and probably at only 
a@ small fraction of the financial cost of our 
Marshall plan aid to Western Europe. 


WORTH SAVING 


But Asia is overwhelmingly worth saving 
even if the cost should prove commensurate 
with that of the Marshall plan. Our own 
eventual freedom may be at stake. 

Nor, in increasing our expenditures for 
foreign economic aid, should we reduce our 
expenditures to intensify our own military 
strength, particularly in the field of scientific 
research and development. 

But those Americans who regard foreign 
economic aid simply as “giveaway programs” 
and glibly profess ambitions to liquidate 
them, should be wary that in the proces they 
do not liquidate the whole free world. 





Problems Involving Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Chi- 
cago, as is true of other large cities, 
has faced serious difficulties in finding 
ways and means of resolving the many 
problems which arise involving young 
people. In April 1954 the Chicago 
Youth Commission was established to 
study the facilities available for youth 
services and to make recommendations 
on improvements to existing facilities 
and additional services which are needed. 

The commission, through its chair- 
man, Alderman Al Cilella, has made a 
very able report, and I request that its 
recommendations be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE COMMISSION RECOMMENDS 


The diverse aspects of the problem of 
youth in conflict with society has been the 
subject of research, study, and delibera- 
tion by the Chicago Youth Commission for 
the many months since April 1954. 

Accordingly, the Chicago Youth Commis- 
sion has reached certain conclusions with 
respect to this all-important problem and 
makes the following recommendations aimed 
at its solution: 

1. That the membership of the Chicago 
Youth Commission be expanded to include 
representatives from all agencies in our 
community, both public and private, having 
as their goal the improvement of youth. 

This will make possible a unified, intensi- 
fied, and broadened attack upon the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

The following agencies and organizations, 
the present commission believes, ought to 
be given such representation: 

Association of Community Councils of 
Chicago. ; 

Catholic Youth Organization. 

Chicago Boys Clubs. 

: Chicago Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ca. 

Chicago region, Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

Chief Justice of the municipal court of 
Chicago. 

Chief of Police of Chicago Park District. 
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Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 

Citizens Schools Committee. 

City Council of Chicago. 

Commissioner of Police, city of Chicago. 

County superintendent of schools. 

Crime Prevention Bureau. 

Family Court of Cook County. 

Girl Scouts of Chicago. 

Junior Achievement of Chicago. 

Junior Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

Juvenile Protective Association. 

Kiwanis clubs. 

Lions Internaflonal Clubs. 

Mayor’s advisory committee on juvenile 
delinquency. 

President, board of Jewish education. 

Sheriff of Cook County. 

State’s attorney of Cook County. 

Superintendent, Chicago Board on Edu- 
cation. 

Superintendent, Chicago Catholic School 
Board. 

Superintendent, Chicago Parental School. 

Superintendent, Lutheran High School As- 
sociation. 

Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Chicago. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Chicago. 

Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 

2. That police department personnel as- 
signed to the juvenile division of the crime 
prevention division of the Chicago Police De- 
partment be increased to insure adequate 
attention to each juvenile offender; and that 
the training and instruction of police de- 
partment personnel assigned to the juvenile 
division be continued throughout the years 
of their work in order that they may be cog- 
nizant of new practices, discoveries and de- 
velopments in the field of helping the young; 
and that there be provided, in each police 
station an office or other suitable quarters 
in which the interviews of young offenders 
and their parents or guardians may be con- 
ducted; and that these juvenile officers be 
assigned to their respective districts on a 
permanent basis and that they be adequately 
compensated. 

3. That proposed legislation be introduced 
in the Illinois General Assembly to fix pa- 
rental responsibility for financial losses in- 
curred through destruction of public or pri- 
vate property by children. This measure, 
it is believed, will discourage teen-age van- 
dalism. f 

4. That the city of Chicago use every 
means at its disposal to prevent the sale 
and distribution of undesirable literature to 
juveniles; and that our city government and 
community agencies encourage and guide 
citizens in the boycott of purveyors of such 
reading matter; and that the censorship 
code, under which the Motion Picture Cen- 
sor Board operates, should be reexamined 
with a view to the imposition of more rigid 
controls over the type of motion pictures 
which may be viewed by young people; and, 
further, that parents make a concentrated 
effort to supervise the motion pictures and 
television programs which their children see 
and the radio programs which their children 
hear. 

5. That the city of Chicago authorize pub- 
lication, through the Chicago Youth Com- 
mission, of a manual of counsel to parents 
on the subject of the rearing of families, 
prepared by recognized authorities on youth 
problems to be distributed without charge 
to all parents in the community. 

6. That the authorities of schools, both 
public and private, institute immediate stu- 
dies of the prevalence and the causes of 
truancy and the means whereby it can be 
curbed. 

7. That the schools, both public and pri- 
vate, be urged to expand their remedial 
reading programs with all possible speed. 

8. That all parents make a concentrated 
effort among their children to help restore 


respect for authority in the home, the school 
and throughout the community. 

9. That the Chicago Youth Commission, in 
conjunction with all agencies and organiza- 
tions concerned with the welfare of youth, 
undertake the dissemination among the 
clergy of the community of information re- 
lating to young people and conditions af- 
fecting them; this would enable ministers, 
priests, and rabbis to exert their. influence, 
constructively and with enlightenment, 
upon the parents and guardians of children 
of their congregations. 

10. That the recreational facilities, parks, 
playgrounds and play lots now under the 
separate jurisdiction of the Chicago park 
district, the city of Chicago and the board of 
education be made the responsibility of a 
single adminisrative body in order that unity 
of purpose and direction may lead to the 
correction of such omissions as may exist in 
terms of lack of facilities in highly congested 
areas; further, that qualified and trained 
personnel may be retained, under one man- 
agement, to supervise and guide the leisure- 
time activities of children. Such a proposal 
may require enabling legislation, but the 
Commission feels the matter is important 
enough to warrant consideration. 

11. That serious consideration be given to 
a@ return to the practice of assigning police 
Officers to “walking the beat’ wherever con- 
ditions warrant. 

12. That the police forces of the Chicago 
park district and city of Chicago be consoli- 
dated, as has often been advocated, but 
pending such consolidation arrangements be 
concluded to effect a closer liaison and more 
efficient working relationship between the 
juvenile division of the Chicago Police De- 
partment and the juvenile bureau of the 
Chicago park district police department. 
The office of sheriff of Cook County should 
be included in any such arrangement. 

13. That the mayor, the members of the 
city council, and the commissioner of police 
of Chicago give consideration, to adoption by 
the city of Chicago, if feasible, of the Police 
Athletic Association program with which the 
city of New York has experienced some suc- 
cess in channeling juvenile behavior into 
wholesome areas, and which consists in the 
assignment to each police district of a 
specially trained officer who befriends the 
young people of his area and guides them in 
games, sports, hobbies and other worthwhile 
pursuits thereby engendering not only re- 
spect for law and adults generally but a 
tendency to look upon policemen as friends 
and helpers rather than as enemies and per- 
secutors. 

14. That the curfew ordinance, as it now 
stands, be strictly enforced with all possible 
care being taken by the police department 
to inform parents of violations by their chil- 
dren as promptly as possible through a per- 
sonal call by a police officer; this would be in 
addition to the written communication now 
required under the curfew ordinance. 

15. That the Illinois General Assembly 
should reexamine our penal code and system 
with the view to determining whether or not 
they can be made more effective in rehabili- 
tating juvenile offenders as well as in dis- 
couraging teen-age crime. 

16. That, since the codes of conduct move- 
ment has been manifestly successful in many 
of our community’s high schools, it. be en- 
couraged and expanded to include the ele- 
mentary schools and additional high schools 
in order that teen-agers may be encouraged 
to solve their own and their contemporaries’ 
social problems. 

17. That the social service department of 
the municipal court of Chicago be adequately 
supported and given the means to increase 
its staff and expand its facilities in order to 
meet increasing demands which are made 
upon this all-important social agency for the 
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rehabilitation of juveniles apprehended in 
the commission of crimes and misdemeanors. 

18. That the Chicago Youth Commission 
be empowered to employ a full-time execu- 
tive secretary to gather, assimilate, and 
transmit, immediately, such facts of juvenile 
delinquency as may become available; to 
maintain communications with other public 
and private agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with juvenile work; to lay the ground- 
work for new research; to disseminate infor- 
mation in the form of press releases, articles 
for appropriate publications and news out- 
lets generally; to arrange for the attendance 
of Youth Commission representatives at 
meetings and conventions of groups con- 
cerned with the young at all levels; and to 
establish a speakers’ bureau in order that 
all groups desiring information on the sub- 
ject of juvenile difficulties may receive timely 
and helpful information and counsel, as 
speedily as possible. 

19. That youth programs be developed in 
those areas where delinquency rates are high 
and increasing; or, if such programs already 
exist, that they be specifically expanded. 

20. That our school officials give serious 
consideration to the immediate assignment 
of a larger portion of more highly trained 
and experienced teachers in difficult schools. 

21. That a parent education program be 
formulated and developed coordinated with 
the school system and based on informal dis- 
cussion groups focused on the responsibility 
of parents to youth. 

22. That there be an annual appraisal of 
the year’s accomplishment on behalf of youth 
by youth itself and the adult-dominated 
agencies concerned with youth’s problems. 
An annual Chicago Youth Conference spon- 
sored by the Chicago Youth Commission and 
attended by representatives from all our 
community’s schools, by public officials and 
by members of all groups which work toward 
the betterment of Chicago, will provide a 
forum for our youth to be heard, lend en- 
couragement to the young, and inspire the 
adults. 

23. That the Chicago Youth Commission 
be adequately supported and given the means 
to carry out its recommendations and to 
accomplish the objectives for which it was 
created. 





AMVETS Suggest H. R. 10469 as a So- 
lution to the Extension of the GI Home 
Loan Guaranty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr.FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
R. Holden, national legislative director 
of AMVETS, today informed the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs that H. R. 
10469, a bill I introduced April 12, is an 
acceptable solution to the extension of 
the GI home loan guaranty program. 

His statements were in reference to the 
President’s Bradley Commission report 
on veterans’ pensions. Mr. Holden’s 
statement follows: 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 

Recommendation No. 45 advocates the 
transfer of veterans loan guaranty func- 
tions to FHA with an extension and gradual 
decrease of the World War II program over 
@ 2-year period. We recognize the necessity 
for avoiding a last-minute rush and allow- 
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ing the orderly termination of the program. 
The Commission recommendation would cer- 
tainly accomplish this but it is believed that 
there are other approaches to the problem 
that merit your consideration. We suggest 
as a possible solution H. R. 10469, which 
would authorize a i-month extension for 
each 2 months of military service up to a 
maximum of 36 months. This would stagger 
the termination on an individual basis to 
permit orderly termination of the program. 





The Hand That Rocks the Cradle Can 
Politically Rule the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a most interesting edi- 
torial entitled “The Growing Power of 
Women in the Field of Politics,” written 
by Mr. Robert C. Achorn, and appearing 
in the February 27, 1956 issue of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 

This most competent commentator 
summarizes the background and devel- 
opment of the participation of women 
in politics in a very attractive descrip- 
tive manner, and I believe the content 
of his column deserves wide reading. 

The article follows: 

: THE GROWING POWER OF WOMEN IN THE 
FIELD OF POLITICS 


(By Robert C. Achorn) 


Recent speculation about Clare Booth Luce 
as a possible candidate for Vice President 
provoked some opposition, as well as sup- 
port. 

The striking fact was this: very little of 
the opposition was based solely on the fact 
that she is a woman. 

Apparently the public was willing to ac- 
cept that, as it did her appointment to the 
sensitive position of Ambassador to Italy. 

But it was not always that way. 


JEFFERSON UNPREPARED 


Almost 150 years ago, President Jefferson 
declared: 

“The appointment of a woman to office is 
an innovation for which the public is not 
prepared, nor am I.” 

That philosophy—“woman’s place is in the 
home’’—had been brought to America by the 
early settlers. And it stuck until modern 
times. : 

The case of Mrs. Luce is one bit of evidence 
that it is breaking down. 

It was only 36 years ago that the 19th 
amendment extended the vote to women on 
a nationwide basis. 

It was less than 100 years ago that Kansas 
started the trend by permitting women to 
vote in school elections. 

And now the ladies can carry the day—if 
they want to. 

MORE WOMEN 


The latest Census Bureau figures of per- 
sons eligible to qualify as voters show women 
in the majority. 

The American Heritage Foundation, on the 
basis of special polls and studies, estimated 
more women than men voted for Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in 1952—17,600,000 women and 
16,300,000 men. 

Adlai Stevenson, on the other hand, had 
the support of an estimated 14,600,000 men 
and only 12,700,000 women. 
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There has been a gradual increase since 
1920 in the number of women who turn out 
to vote. 

In Worcester, in the early twenties, the 
number of men registered to vote ran well 
ahead of the number of women. But in 
recent elections, slightly more women were 
registered. 

IN THE MINORITY 

Still, women have not taken over in poli- 
tics as many expected them to do once they 
were given the franchise. 

They are in the minority by far at the 
national conventions which nominate Presi- 
dents. 

There were only 203 women among the 
1,652 delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention 4 years ago, and 128 women 
among the 1,206 delegates at the Repub- 
lican convention. 

No one has yet taken seriously the sug- 
gestion that one of the major parties nomi- 
nate a woman for President. 

Back in 1872, Mrs. Victoria Claflin Wood- 
hull was nominated for the Presidency by 
a convention calling itself the Equal Rights 
Party. Later a party of the same name 
nominated Belva Lockwood. 


NO ONE YET 


But the Republicans and Democrats—so 
.far—haven‘t found a woman even for Vice 

President. An effort initiated by women 
to promote Senetor MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
of Maine, for Vice President 4 years ago 
fell through. And Ambassador Luce has al- 
ready disclaimed any ambition for the office 
in the event of an opening this year. 

Three women have been proposed for the 
Vice Presidential nomination at Democratic 
conventions: Nellie Tayloe Ross in 1928, and 
India Edwards and Sarah T. Hughes in 1952. 
But all immediately withdrew their names. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has been men- 
tioned at times. But she herself has com- 
mented that women must acquire a great 
deal more experience before one of them will 
emerge with undisputed qualifications for 
the office of President or Vice President. 

In Congress, they have done better. So 
far 60 have served in the House or Senate. 
There are 16 in Congress at the moment, an 
all-time high. 

About half of all those who have served 
were first elected to fill out unexpired terms, 
usually of their husbands who died in office. 

This at least protected the seat until the 
party could build up another male candi- 
date. And some of the ladies did hand- 
somely, becoming more prominent in Con- 
gress than their husbands had been. 


MORE PROMINENT 


Representative EpiIrH Nourse Rocers, of 
Lowell, and Representative FRANCEs P. BoL- 
TON, of Ohio, are two examples. Mrs. ROGERS 
is 1 of only 2 women to have been chairman 
of a full committee; and she is presently 
ranking minority member of the House Vet- 
erans Committee. 

At the State level, women have not made 
so much headway. Only two have been gov- 
ernors, Mrs. Ross of Wyoming and “Ma” Fer- 
guson of Texas. 

Out of 8500 State legislators across the 
country, only 300 are women. They include 
a half dozen in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. 

SECRETARY OF STATE 

There are 37 women currently in State 
elective offices nationally. Secretary of state 
is a popular responsibility for them. Seven 
States have elected women to that office. 

It has become something of a tradition in 
Connecticut. Mrs. Beatrice Hancock Mul- 
laney, of Fall River, was the Republican 
nominee for secretary of state in Massachu- 
setts in 1952. She lost; but it seems likely 
that was only a temporary setback for the 
ladies. 

President Jefferson’s reluctance to appoint 
a@ woman to high position stood as the pat- 
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tern for many years. The first woman Cabi- 
of Mrs. Luce, Frances Willis was appointed 
Secretary of Labor in 1933 by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He was the first President to 
name women to top diplomatic posts. 

Under President Eisenhower, Oveta Culp 
Hobby became the second woman Cabinet 
officer in history. In addition to the naming 
of Mrs. Luce, Frances Willis was appointed 
Ambassador to Switzerland. 


LOCAL LEVEL 


At the local level, women have played some 
part in government, particfilarly in school 
affairs. In late years, there has always been 
@ woman on the school committee in 
Worcester. 

But none has served in the city council 
since Mrs. Evelyn C. Bjorkman’s term in the 
old 30-member common council ran out in 
1947. 

There are about 50 women mayors across 
the country. A few women have been elected 
sheriff and even coroner. 

Someday, it seems, the hand that rocks 
the cradle will openly rule the world. But 
so far most of the ladies seem content to let 
the men think they are running the show. 





Florida’s Senator George Smathers En- 
dorses GI Home Loan Guaranty Ex- 
tension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Florida’s 
Senator GEorce SMATHERS too recognizes 
the need for immediate congressional ac- 
tion in extending the GI home loan 
guaranty program. 

He has offered his assistance in ob- 
tajning favorable action on H. R. 10469 
in this session of Congress. 

I take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
the Senator’s letter of endorsement and 
to urge them to make their views on this 
proven program known: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
May 2, 1956. 
Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR DANTE: I would like to take this op- 
portunity to commend you on introducing 
legislation to extend the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration guaranteed home loan program be- 
yond July 25, 1957, the expiration date of 
the present law, on a sliding-scale basis. 

Unquestionably your action will receive the 
full support of all veterans, veterans’ organi- 
zations, and industry, for the extension of 
this program is of extreme importance to 
the economy of their respective communi- 
ties. 

Few of us realize that there are over 11 
million World War II veterans under the age 
of 35, who have not used their GI home loan 
entitlement. Since a large percentage of 
these will be unable to take advantage of the 
present law unless it is extended, the need 
for this legislation is readily apparent. 

There is, as you know, considerable sym- 
pathy in the Congress to extend the program, 
with adequate safeguards to protect the in- 
terest of the veteran home buyers. 
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I can assure you that I will most certainly 
cooperate in every way to be of assistance to 
you in obtaining favorable action on your bill 
in this session of the Congress. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE SMATHERS, 
United States Senator. 





The Labor Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recorp a 
reprint of a portion of a column that ap- 
peared in the Arizona Republic on May 
4, 1956. This article was written by Mr. 
Frank Cullen Brophy, a scholar and a 
gentleman who has few equals in his 
use of English prose, and I feel this arti- 
cle should be brought to the attention 
of the Congress: f 

The labor problem, as I see it, is the hu- 
man problem. It is the endless tragedy of 
man’s inhumanity to man. Confucius 
faced it when he urged his fellow Chinese 
never to do unto others except as one would 
have them do unto them. When the Son of 
Man, who loved men as only God can love, 
came down to this earth, He simply said 
“Love one another.” To those who could 
not see themselves except in the role of ex- 
ploiters, He urged: “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and all things shall be added 
to you.” 

These are very unrealistic and impractical 
words according to the concepts of poli- 
ticians, financiers, economists and labor 
bosses, yet they have come down the mil- 
lenniums of years—challenged, but never 
erased. Each century has produced its little 
crop of politicians, demagogs, rulers, and 
powerful ones. Their words and pronounce- 
ments usually precede them into oblivion. 
They are the constant proof that the foolish- 
ness of God is greater than the wisdom of 
men; but, of course, the kind of men who 
deceive their fellow man, and thereby rise 
to seats of power and eminence, never admit 
anything so preposterous—at least in public. 

The labor problem is one that touches all 
of us—rich and poor, fools and philosophers. 
Since the fall of Adam, man has been doomed 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
The laborer does it at the end of a shovel, the 
corporation lawyer over a desk strewn with 
books and papers, the executive on a mahog- 
any table with a mind bedeviled by doubts 
and hopes. 

One day, I lunched with one of the richest 
men in America. He had a lettuce sandwich 
and a glass of milk. He looked as unhappy 
as Dives must have looked when he begged in 
Hell for just one drop of water. I have also 
lunched with a peasant on a bowl of strong 
soup, a hunk of French bread and a bottle 
of wine. He looked as happy 4s a king is 
supposed to look, but seldom does. This is 
the paradox of mankind. It is also the para- 
dox of the labor problem. It cannot be 
solved by forcing men to join unions, It 
cannot be solved by strikebreakers and star- 
vation wages. In fact, it cannot be solved— 
period. It can only be alleviated. 

When those strong enough to maintain 
positions of power and trust will do for those 
beneath them as they would want it done to 
themselves were the positions reversed, then 
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progress in easing the pain that gnaws at 
the heart of labor will be made. When those 
in authority reject the temptations of pride 
and greed and try to guide their actions with 
a spirit of fair dealing and justice, then prog- 
ress in the labor problem is being made. 
When the man at the bottom, or in the 
middle, can face life with a minimum of 
envy, hatred, and greed, he is helping work 
out the labor problem though he may little 
suspect it. I repeat what I said in the be- 
ginning. The labor problem is the human 
problem, and the answer to the human prob- 
lem will Only be found in the mystery that 
lies hidden in the heart of God. 

I frankly admit that my candle of vision 
is a tiny one; but if it has been lighted by 
only a spark thrown off from the mighty 
flame that is the Light of the World, then it 
will not have burned in vain. 





The Agricultural Act of 1956 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H: R. 10875) to enact 
the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
as one of the original sponsors of soil- 
bank legislation, I wish to add my voice 
in support of this legislation. .This ap- 
pears to be the sound approach to the 
problem confronting us today. The ag- 
riculture industry obviously is not re- 
ceiving its fair share of the national 
economy. We are all striving to solve 
this problem so that agriculture can 
have a more equitable share of the na- 
tional income. The “booming pros- 
perity” has certainly failed to reach the 
farmers in my area. We are confronted 
with vast surpluses and are continuing 
to produce more than we are consum- 
ing or more than we can consume. This 
production must be controlled and it is 
obvious that legislation is necessary in 
this totally unorganized industry if we 
are to control this production. In my 
opinion, the soil-bank program with the 
conservation reserve and acreage reserve 
program could accomplish this goal. I 
am confident that this approach is cor- 
rect morally as well as economically. It 
will permit us to conserve our natural re- 
sources by restoring our land. At the 
same time, it would be taking land out of 
cultivation which normally would be con- 
tributing to the surplus problem. In 
this way we would be conserving our 
soil for some future date when we will 
be consuming all we can produce—and 
that day is not in the too distant future. 
Therefore, I strongly support this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to state 
that I also support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT], as the inclusion of graz- 
ing lands would conform with the prin- 
ciple of a soil-bank program. This 
amendment would expand the soil-bank 
program and would certainly have the 
effect of reducing the amount of meat 
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being marketed, and, therefore, it would 
have a stabilizing effect on the agricul- 
ture industry. I believe that the soil- 
bank approach is the only means avail- 
able for solving the farmers problems 
today with the exception of, perhaps, a 
direct subsidy. I have always been op- 
posed to subsidies of any kind, and, 
therefore, I am not sympathetic to a di- 
rect subsidy program at this time. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s proposal, which is 
being offered in the form of an amend- 
ment, in my opinion, is a direct subsidy 
which is to be paid to the farmers be- 
fore the money is due. In my opinion, 
this would be the same as paying the 
farmers for their grain and produce 
before they planted the seed. This 
amendment is obviously political, and, 
therefore, I am constrained to oppose 
the amendment. Ido hope that the soil- 
bank bill we are considering is passed, as 
I feel it will tend to correct the prob- 
lems confronting our agriculture indus- 
try today. 





The Taxpayer’s Burden Should Be 
Reduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
generally believed that the United States 
Treasury will show a much greater sur- 
plus at the end of the current fiscal year 
than that originally estimated by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey. Last January Secretary Hum- 
phrey estimated the surplus at about 
$200 million. The Joint Congressional 
Economic Committee predicted in April 
a $2 billion budget surplus during this 
fiscal year. Our distinguished colleague 
the Honorable Ricuarp M. Simpson, who 
is a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, has said he believes 
this year’s surplus would be closer to 
$4 billion. 

If the facts bear out these estimates 
and predictions, I think the time is pro- 
pitious for serious consideration of a tax 
cut to benefit the low-income and mid- 
dle-income sections of our population. 
Even if the surplus is around the $2 fig- 
ure, instead of the $4 figure indicated 
by our colleague, it is still sufficiently 
large to warrant a reduction in the tax- 
payer’s burden. Mr. Humphrey, as usual, 
claims it would be unwise, inexpedient, 
and unjustified to reduce personal in- 
come taxes at this time. 

I believe the time to consider a tax 
cut that will benefit the lower income 
groups is right now, so that it can go into 
effect at the beginning of the next calen- 
dar year on January 1, 1957. In recent 
years, the low-income groups have not 
shared fairly in tax reductions, most of 
the tax benefits have gone to the big 
corporations, the big investors, and big 
business generally. The low-income and 
middle-income groups deserve tax relief 
without further delay. A tax cut for 
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low-wage families is desirable as a mat- 
ter of equity. I fear that if this is not 
done in the near future, another give- 
away of some kind will be found to split 
up this year’s surplus among the rich 
and big business will walk off with a 
juicy plum at the expense of the lower- 
income groups. 

Mr. Speaker, for this reason Tam now 
introducing a bill to raise the existing 
tax exemption from $600 to $800 for all 
taxpayers and their dependents, includ- 
ing the exemption for old age and blind- 
ness. This measure is aimed to aid 
directly the low-income and middle- 
income groups by providing added in- 
come for each family. For the average 
wage-earner, adoption of my bill would 
mean about $3 more each week in his 
pay envelope, or about $150 additional 
income per family per year. Incident- 
ally, the added income will undoubtedly 
augment the purchasing power of the 
Nation, stimulate greater consumption, 
help to improve business everywhere, 
take surplus goods off the shelves, and 
serve as a boon to the economy of the 
country. 

My bill also seeks to help the taxpayer 
in another way. It contains an amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Code 
which provides for a deduction for par- 
ents for expenses up to $1,000 incurred 
in connection with the education of 
their dependent children. This deduc- 
tion is to be in addition to the regular 
exemption now provided in the law. 
The bill requires that the dependent 
must pursue a bona fide course of higher 
education beyond the high school level, 
meaning at a college or university or 
other institution of higher learning. 

Of late, we have had several surveys 
and reports by governmental and pri- 
vate agencies which indicate a growing 
shortage of scientists and professional 
people of all types. It is noted that 
Soviet Russia is educating young people 
in the scientific and professional fields 
at a more rapid pace than we are doing. 
If we continue at this rate, we shall un- 
doubtedly fall far behind and in time 
endanger the national security and the 
social and economic progress of our 
country because of a lack of sufficient 
trained personnel. 

The fact is that we are not lacking in 
human resources, nor does the youth of 
America show a lack of ambition or 
ability. It is simply that we are not 
doing enough to encourage our people, 
to afford them with the means and the 
cpportunity to develop their abilities in 
accordance with the needs and the well- 
being of our country. It is generally 
accepted that there exists a great need 
for increasing the supply*of our scien- 
tific and professional manpower, which 
is of such vital importance to the Nation 
in times of peace or war. 

The best way to accomplish that is by 
encouraging larger numbers ‘of our 
youth to seek a higher education. But 
a college education is quite an expensive 
undertaking these days, and in many 
instances it is beyond the reach of low 
and middle income families. The loss 
in such instances is not merely that of 
the individual concerned or his family, 
but it is a loss for the entire country. 
When added up, it might perhaps affect 
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hundreds of thousands of young people 
who are denied the opportunity of a 
higher education, and that means a ter- 
rific loss of trained manpower at a 
crucial time. 

For our own self-interest, I believe we 
ought to help lighten the burden for par- 
ents who desire to give their children a 
higher education. A mere $600 deduc- 
tion for a dependent who is maintained 
at school is not a realistic approach to 
the problem. It costs the taxpayer sev- 
eral times that much to maintain a son 
or daughter at college annually. 

In looking into the figures, I find that 
the United States Office of Education 
has made a study of tuition costs at 196 
private and public institutions of higher 
learning and has come up with an esti- 
mated average annual tuition of $305 in 
the academic year 1954-55. A survey 
conducted by the New York Times and 
published in its issue of June 22,°1953, 
estimates the average costs of room and 
board at about $523 per academic year. 
To these costs, should also be added such 
expenses as books, transportation, cloth- 
ing, and perhaps other expenses, all of 
which could conservatively be figured at 
about $500 per year per student. Thus, 
the average total expense would be 
around $1,300 annually. My bill, how- 
ever, would allow a reduction on expenses 
up to $1,000, although in instances where 
students live at home and ho expenses 
are involved for room or other costs the 
figure would be considerably lower. 

What would be tax savings to parents, 
or the revenue loss to the Government? 
It is difficult to give exact figures, but a 
rough estimate can be made. The 
Census Bureau estimated the number of 
college students in the country through 
the age of 24 in the current academic 
year at 1,824,000. Allowing for full- 
time and part-time students, and also 
deductions for tuition paid by the GI 
bill and other methods, the total tuition 
incurred for tax purposes is estimated 
at $309 million. For purposes of com- 
putation it is reasonable to assume that 
25 percent would be a fair tax percentage 
to use in this instance, yielding a total 
of over $77 million. This means that 
about $77 million would accrue to par- 
ents of college students as a saving on 
their taxes which they would apply to 
tuition. 

Even if we include tax savings on 
room, board, and other expenses, the 
total loss to the Government would not 
exceed $200 million annually. This is 
not a huge sum, comparatively speaking. 
We shall be spending about 25 times that 
amount in foreign aid alone during the 
coming fiscal year. 

From the standpoint of our Nation’s 
needs,. we must approach this problem in 
a more practical manner. We must give 
the taxpayer a fair deduction for edu- 
cational expenses in order to encourage 
him to afford a higher education for his 
dependent children. The resulting loss 
in revenue to the Government would be 
made up a hundredfold in the long run 
and the whole country would benefit 
by it. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that if Congress 
could see its way clear to amend our tax 
laws in these two respects—by increas- 
ing the exemption from $600 to $800 and 
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by providing a deduction for educational 
expenses—the burden of the taxpayer 
would be considerably reduced, 





Highway Bill a Must 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a bill to carry out President 
Eisenhower's $52 billion expanded high- 
way program has been passed by the 
House of Representatives. That bill, 
however, has not as yet been accepted 
by the United States Senate. This 
greatly desired and desperately needed 
roads program will not be law until both 
House and Senate have agreed upon a 
roads bill and the President has signed 
that bill. 

Giving a green light to this proposed 
gigantic expanded highway program is 
one of the rhusts of this session of 
Congress. 

Traffic experts say that unless the Na- 
tion builds more, better, wider, and safer 
highway that by 1965 the traffic death 
toll will reach 50,000 a year and that the 
maimed and injured in traffic mishaps 
will total 2 million annually. The same 
traffic experts say that were the roads, 
proposed in the House bill, in existence 
today not less than 10 percent of these 
traffic deaths and injured would be pre- 
vented. In short, the roads provided 
for in the House bill when constructed 
will save not less than 5,000 lives and 
prevent not less than 200,000 injuries a 
year. 

All types of safety crusades are good 
but the most effective safety measures 
of all is that of providing better roads, 
for bad roads are the greatest cause of 
death and accidents on our highways. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial on the 
need for highway legislation from the 
Aberdeen Daily World, Aberdeen, Wash.: 

HicHway Brit a Must 

In a year that has not yet produced much 
constructive national legislation, the United 
Seates Senate now has a golden opportunity 
to get things off the ground by passing the 
$52 billion House-approved highway prop 
gram. t 

The measure in question would give this 
Nation the biggest road-building program in 
its history. And anyone aware of the scale 
of our highway problem knows that a lesser 
plan would be no service to the country. 

Under the new program as endorsed by the 
House, $27.5 billion would be spent over a 
13-year period to build a 40,000-mile network 
of superroads across the United States. The 
Federal Government would put up 90 percent 
of the cost, the States the remainder. 

The other 20-odd-billion dollars would be 
devoted to expanding the existing Federal- 
State highway program under which costs 
are equally shared between the two levels of 
government, 

To foot the cost the new proposal carries 
higher taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel, tires, 
wetreaded rubber, and on trucks and buses~ 
the heaviest highway users. 
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Broken down, it is estimated these levies 
would cost the average motorist another 
$6.50 a year, or about 2 cents a day. The 
truck operators properly would feel a bigger 
bite, some $400 a year increase for running 
a large truck. 

As the Senate contemplates this huge 
measure, it has for comparison the 5-year, 
$18 billion highway program it approved last 
year. On the face of it, this latter plan is 
thoroughly inadequate to the kind of long- 
range projection the Nation’s highways need. 

The regular Federal-State program has 
been insufficient for years. The proof is in 
the growth of the turnpike network built 
by revenue bonds paid for by motorists’ tolls. 
Drivers have been willing to pay these 
charges because they meant wonderful miles 
of express routes free of stoplights, cross 
traffic, side road handicaps, and the like. 

It has been fairly said that with a few 
exceptions the turnpikes have been the only 
truly modern highways in America. 

The question before the Senate now is 
whether it is prepared, as the House evi- 
dently was, to plan highways in terms as 
big as the problem. The Government of the 
United States has a responsibility for this 
program. Up to now it has abdicated that 
responsibility. 





Billy Hill at 80 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 22 the distinguished minority 
leader paid a well-deserved tribute to 
William S. Hill on the occasion of his 
80th birthday. At that time he obtained 
permission for other Members to extend 
their remarks. This happy occasion has 
only now come to my attention. Be- 
latedly, therefore, I take great personal 
pleasure in joining to felicitate the one 
and only Billy Hill. 

William S. Hill—as he is formally 
known—has led a busy, fruitful life. 

His contributions to his State, his city, 
and his party are unequalled. For years 
he has published the Binghamton Sun, 
and for over 30 years he served with dis- 
tinction as a member of the New York 
State Parks Commission. 

Special tribute should be accorded 
Billy Hill’s contributions to the Republi- 
can Party. For upward of 60 years his 
energy and ingenuity have helped to 
guide the destinies of the party. His 
claim to the title of grand old man of 
the Republican Party in New York State 
is unchallenged. 

He has led the Broome County Repub- 
lican Committee in such a manner as to 
win unparalleled trust and confidence. 
Members of both political parties look to 
him for guidance and advice. He served 
from March 1919 to March 1921 as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
and has been a member of the New York 
State Republican Executive Committee, 
and a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention for many years. 

Active as his life has been, Billy Hill 
has never been too busy to fail to win 
the affection of all who have come in 


contact with him. His integrity, wis- 
dom, courage, and vigor are legend in 
New York State. In my mind I always 
think of him as the “Sage of the South- 
ern Tier.” 

On this, the occasion of the beginning 
of Billy Hill’s 81st year, I salute him for 
his varied accomplishments and wish 
him many more years of activity and 
good health. 





Russian Tanks Crushed 500 Ukrainian 
Women in the Karaganda Slave Labor 
Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 8, 1956, the Honorable Charles 
J. Kersten, former Member of the House 
from Wisconsin, delivered a most signi- 
ficant address in Chicago, Ill., to the 
Ukrainian National Women’s League of 
America, Inc., and Women’s Organiza- 
tions in Chicago. The occasion was a 
commemoration of the massacre of 500 
Ukrainian women by the use of Russian 
tanks in the Karaganda slave labor camp 
of the Soviet Union. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Kersten was the chairman of 
the Select Committee to Investigate 
Communist Aggression of the 83d Con- 
gress. As chairman of that committee, 
he gave unselfishly of his time, his many 
talents, and his rare leadership. The 
reports of the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression have 
become generally recognized as the most 
complete, authoritative, and dependable 
sources of information on the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 

Mr. Kersten possesses a background of 
experience equaled by few Americans 
and he has sought to put that experience 


* to work for the safety and security of the 


American people. As a member of that 
former committee and one who has 
watched with intense interest the never- 
tiring efforts of Mr. Kersten to expose the 
stark and evil realities about commu- 
nism, I include his address in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, dobri vachir. 

At the outset I want to thank those of you 
here today who cooperated with our Commit- 
tee on Communist Aggression in conducting 
its hearings in Chicago in the fall of 1954. 
The reports of these hearings have gone all 
over the world and even behind the Iron 
Curtain. The violent attack made upon 
them by Moscow is a testimony of their 
effectiveness. 

The good people of Ukrainian origin in the 
Chicago area have thus delivered a blow to 
Moscow imperialism the full results of which 
the tyrants have yet to experience. 

Heading the Chicago hearings was one of 
the country’s outstanding champions of the 
enslaved nations; the Honorable MICHAEL 
FEIGHAN. His fight for freedom of the cap- 
tive nations has given the Muscovites many 
bad moments and will give them many bad 
days in the future. 

I want to pay a special tribute also to the 
excellent work in support of our hearings 
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by that eminent citizen of Chicago, Mr. 
John Duzansky. He worked for more than 
2 weeks, I understand, in locating witnesses 
of Russian Communist aggression who now 
reside in the Chicago area. His support of 
the Ukrainian cause of liberation has been 
a lasting one and I’m sure that he, too, is 
high on the lists of the Kremlin tyrants. 

Today we are memorializing one of the 
latest known Russian Communist massacres 
in Ukraine. It is one of the most horrible. 

While the Kremlin gangsters were making 
plans for their ultimate meeting at Geneva 
with the heads of state of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France at what became 
known- as the Summit Conference, their 
troops were crushing the bodies of innocent 
Ukrainian women into the cold earth at 
Karaganda. 

These actions are reminiscent of the line 
from Shakespeare, “Why, I can smile, and 
murder whiles I smile.” 

The long history of Russian Communist 
atrocities in Ukraine—the unparalleled 
forced starvation of the thirties, the Vin- 
nitzia massacre, Khrushchev’s bloody scourge 
from 1944-47—are now climaxed by one of 
the most fiendish crimes of history. 

Here is the pitiful story of this latest 
tragedy as it came from behind the Iron 
Curtain: 

More than 500 Ukranian women labor 
slaves linked hands and* marched to their 
deaths beneath the tracks of Soviet tanks 
in a vain attempt to halt an armored attack 
on a*Siberian concentration camp. 

The text of the senational broadcast by 
Dr. Fedor Varcony, a Hungarian physician 
who was recently released from a Soviet la- 
bor camp, was received in New York today. 
Dr. Varcony’s broadcast dealt with the events 
during an uprising in the immense Kingir 
camp in Karaganda Province in which pris- 
oners sought to counter MVD machineguns 
with rock-filled bottle grenades. The labor 
slaves managed to hold their own until the 
T-34 tanks punched through the camp de- 
fenses. The 500 women slaves, inmates of the 
camp, desiring to stop the tank onslaught, 
formed a chain of their bodies. This human 
cordon did not stop the MVD, who pushed 
forward with their tanks and crushed these 
500 women. 

After the uprising had been quelled, 1,600 
persons were sent to northern Siberia, some 
to state prisons, Dr. Varkony said. The 
strike was not entirely in vain, however, 
because the 8-hour working day was intro- 
duced, some of the invalids and youngsters 
were set free, and prisoners who had served 
three-quarters of their terms were given a 
conditional release. Further, the recent 
large-scale Soviet Government amnesty was 
motiyated, partly by the Kingir and similar 
uprisings, Dr. Varkony declared. 

This uprising in Karaganda proves once 
again the tremendous forces of resistance in 
the nation of Ukraine as well as in the other 
enslaved nations of the U. S. S. R. 

When the free world fully realizes the ex- 
¢+ent of this resistance and gives it their all- 
out support we can then successfully cope 
with Red imperialism and prepare its politi- 
cal defeat. 

The free world has no reason whatsoever 
to put the slightest faith in Russian Commu- 
nist sincerity. 

If the present Russian leaders had. the 
slightest sincerity in their new anti-Stalin 
line they would denounce Stalin’s proclaimed 
world-conquest role for the Red army as a 
bloody instrument of Red colonialism and 
they would stop the vast subversive training 
centers he set up in the U.S.S5. R. 

While they piously claim they have no in- 
tention of interfering in the internal affairs 
of other countries, today’s Soviet leaders are 
carrying on full blast the subversive centers 
set up by Stalin at such places as the Lenin 
Institute, the Varga Institute, Frunze Mili- 
tary Academy, Voroshilov Higher Military 
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Academy, and elsewhere, for the training of 
cadres of subversive agents to take over 
every country to subject them to the Red 
Empire of Moscow. 

Stalin officially and publicly described the 
Red forces as “an army of world revolu- 
tion.” Soviet military handbooks contain 
Stalin’s statements that the Communist 
military machine is an international army 
of workers and peasants to be used for the 
liberation of oppressed peoples, meaning to 
include, of course, the people of the United 
States of America. 

The Stalin-made Red international armed 
forces and their complementary vast network 
of Soviet trained cadres for every country are 
designed to establish world Communist im- 
perialism by advanced techniques of subver- 
sion and, if necessary, by force. 

These Soviet subversion schools have high- 
ly scientific courses in fomenting uprisings, 
development of conflicts between foreign na- 
tions, disguises, poisoning, garrotting, Lenin's 
tactics in seizing leadership in foreign coun- 
tries, and so forth. 

A special course is taught at the FPrunze 
Academy on tactics in the U. N., designed to 
turn that forum into a place for Commu- 
nist political warfare. 

Soviet-trained cadres have been operat- 
ing in the Middle East, for some time. They 
cover the Far East and north Africa. Cadres 
for South America, where they concentrate 
on infiltration of Latin American schools, 
are directed out of Czechoslovakia and they 
are able to send 1,500 students annually from 
South America to Iron Curtain countries for 
training. 

There is really only one answer to world 
Communist subversion and that is the intel- 
ligent implementation of the widespread 
resistance among the enslaved nations of the 
Soviet orbit. 

Nowhere is this resistance more formidable 
than among the 40 million people of Ukraine. 
Molotov in the 1920’s was one of the earliest 
executioners in Ukraine. Khrushchev was 
one of the later killers in Ukraine. Between 
1944-47 Khrushchev drenched his hands 
with the blood of thousands of his victims 
in Ukraine. 

The screams of the dying women as they 
were crushed into the earth of Karaganda 
would not, of course, touch hardened hearts 
of the Kremlin gangsters. Such screams 
are the music of hell in which these diaboli- 
cal characters take delight. 

But they should touch the hearts of free- 
men and awaken the slumbering chivalry of 
the West to a realization that our lot is with 
the crushed nations and not with tyrants. 





Needless Delay in Tax Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp an editorial from 
Ahe New Haven (Conn.) Register of 
May 3 on the subject of the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission. 

It is discouraging to note that these 
proposals, made after months of careful 
study and research, do not appear to be 
welcomed by Congress. It does not seem 
likely that reductions in taxes will be 
brought about unless additional prog- 
ress is made in cutting the burdensome 
costs of running our Government. Con- 
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gress should give serious and active con- 
sideration to the recommendations which 
could bring this about and at the same 
time maintain the high level of Govern- 
ment efficiency: 

NEEDLEss DELAY In TAx SAVINGS 

Ten months have passed since the Hoover 
Commission for Government reorganization 
made its report to the President. Taxpayers 
have heard repeatedly, from supporters of 
the Commission's findings, that adoption of 
all of the reforms urged by this group could 
save the country close to $5 billion. 

Why, then, should the executive depart- 
ment and Congress postpone putting such 
money-saving recommendations into effect? 

The proposed reforms are seldom openly 
criticized. Their adoption is urged by prom- 
inent Democrats and Republicans alike. 
James A. Farley, the former Democratic Post- 
master General who served on the second 
Hoover Commission, is one of the more vigor- 
ous champions of early action on these dol- 
lar-saving proposals. Yet Congress itself still 
appears to form the biggest roadblock in the 
reforms’ path: 

Approximately half of the Commission’s 
314 recommendations require legislation to 
be made effective. Twenty-two percent of 
the Commission’s formal proposals have been 
adopted thus far—i18 percent by executive 
action and only 4 percent by congressional 
legislation. 

It is difficult to understand this apparently 
lethargic attitude in Congress toward re- 
forms which would go far toward restoring 
the traditional congressional control over 
Government’s purse strings. That control 
has been largely lost through the years of 
obsolete appropriations procedure. 

The Hoover Commission stresses the need 
for making a business-type cost accounting 
system effective throughout the Government. 
One would expect an alert Congress to leap 
at the opportunity to regain purse-string 
control by such means. 

But Congress has yawned, rather than 
leaped, thus far. 

Perhaps what’s needed, among other 
things—and those other things might well 
include some prodding by the White House— 
is a rising clamor from the people back home, 
in every Congressman’s district, urging en- 
actment of the Hoover reforms. 

The opportunity to save $5 billion may 
look like peanuts to legislators accustomed 
for many years past to toying with appro- 
priations of almost unimaginable propor- 
tions. 

Five billions are not peanuts, however, to 
the people who have to foot Government’s 
bills. Five billions less, out of the people’s 
pockets, would mean an appreciable lighten- 
ing of the tax load—a consequent addition 
to take-home pay for which almost all of 
us could find some worthwhile use. 





Comment on Statement Regarding 
Admiral Radford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the REecorp, I wish to include 
my newsletter for the present week re- 
garding a statement by Admiral Radford 
and the press. 
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I think it is time cognizance should be 
taken that the freedom of the press 
should in no way be interfered with: 

The newspaper editors of our country must 
be puzzled, indeed, by the reported state- 
ment of Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that our free 
press is partly responsible for confusing and 
perhaps alienating our allies. 

The admiral’s position is that the free 
press—which he seems to regard as some- 
thing of a necessary evil—digs around and 
comes with so much divergent and contra- 
dictory material on national policy that it 
is difficult if not in®possible for friendly na- 
tions abroad to follow the ins and outs of our 
policies. In contrast, he told the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, the Communist 
line is more definite and consistent. 

This may or may not be true as between 
our country and Soviet Russia. After all, 
the highest Communists in the Soviet hier- 
archy seem to have been very busy lately re- 
writing their own line to suit the newest con- 
ditions arising out of their devaluation of 
Stalin. But at least when Khrushchev puts 
out a policy statement, nobody else in the 
high command dares to dispute it. 

On the other hand, we find numerous in- 
stances day after day in our own Govern- 
ment when one Official disputes another, 
when one department’s policy position is 
contradicted by another, and when the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet are not only disputing 
each other but changing their own state- 
ments in a*few days’ time. 

This may be inefficient from Admiral Rad- 
ford’s point of view, but unfortunately it is 
the situation. What probably puzzles the 
newspaper editors, however, is what the ad- 
miral thinks they should do about it. 

Should they edit the President's state- 


ments? Should they censor Cabinet officials. 


who stick their feet in their mouths? 
Should they suppress the comments of high- 
ranking Government leaders just because 
their honestly held views might confuse 
people abroad? 

The fact is that whenever the free press 
acts as if it considers itself the protector 
of a particular administration in office and 
considers its functions that of presenting the 
administration always in the best possible 
light—even to the extent of editing the 
President's statements, censoring Cabinet 
members or suppressing dissenting views of 
top officials—then the less it fulfills is obli- 
gations to the people of this country and to 
the cause of American democracy. 


FAULT LIES NOT WITH PRESS 


I would say to Admiral Radford that if 
there is confusion abroad about our policies, 
that is not the fault of the American press 
for reporting the contradictions in high pol- 
icy. The fault would lie in the indecision 
and the wide diffusion of authority and in 
the lack of central direction and control over 
the farflung agencies and functions of gov- 
ernment. 

The Government of our country just can’t 
be run successfully along the military chain- 


‘of-command principle. Mr. Truman used to 


point out, with a little slogan on his desk: 
“The buck stops here.” It can’t successfully 
be passed down to lesser officials. Policy 
must be centered at the top. 

This is not to say that there should be 
no room for disagreement or controversy 
within an administration. The experts in 
the staff positions should certainly have an 
opportunity to voice their views and get 
them to the top through the regular chan- 
nels. No one is infallible, and each high 
official should be big enough to listen to all 
the arguments—and even to pass along to 
the President the fact that there is disagree- 
ment on some important policy matter. 

Instead, we have found by reading the 
resourceful American press, and through 
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congressional hearings as well, that the Pres- 
ident is frequently unaware of disagree- 
ments in his official family on some of the 
vital issues confronting the country. Dissent 
seems to be hushed up and kept from him. 
That is a bad policy. 





On the Road to World Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune of May 4, 1956, en- 
titled “The So-called Atlantic Commu- 
nity.” Expansion of NATO can only 
mean, as I see it, the first step on the 
road to world government: 

Business of very serious import to Amer- 
icans may arise at the meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization’s council in 
Paris this week. Secretary of State Dulles 
suggested at the Associated Press meeting 
that the time has come to “advance NATO 
from its initial phase into the totality of its 
meaning.” He expanded that at his press 
conference a few days later by admitting 
he was thinking of broadening American in- 
volvement in NATO through both political 
and economic ties. 

A couple of union-now enthusiasts have 
taken this up. Lester Pearson, the Canadian 
secretary for external affairs, stopped off in 
London on his way to the NATO meeting to 
tell the English-speaking union that NATO 
can become the foundation for “the Atlantic 
community of the future.” He suggested an 
immediate extension of NATO’s powers into 
the political field. 

“It surely does not take much hard think- 
ing to come to the conclusion that in their 
own interests nation states should work 
toward supranational commuznities,” Mr. 
Pearson said. 

In Oregon, where he is campaigning, Sen- 
ator KErauver, who for several years has in- 
troduced an “Atlantic unity” resolution in 
Congress, remarked of Mr. Dulles’ proposal 
that “it’s about time.” He said that he was 
addressing ‘‘a challenge” to Dulles to produce 
“a sound transformation of the grand alli- 
ance.” 

The nature of this “transformation” is 
suggested by KEFravUver’s resolution, calling 
for a convention of NATO member delegates 
representing the principal political parties of 
each member country to study the extent to 
which the peoples of each of these countries 
would go in forming “a more enduring 
union.” 

What this amounts to is a proposal that 
the United States become a province in a 
super-government, along with 14 European 
countries. Mr. Pearson is talking about the 
same thing when he refers to “the Atlantic 
community of the future” and urges the 
desirability of nation states working toward 
“supra-national communities.” And that is 
what Secretary Dulles is talking about, too, 
when he uses the same phrase—‘Atlantic 
community” [originally produced by the New 
Deal secretary of state, Dean Acheson]—and 
says that NATO “reflects the spirit of western 
civilization.” 

We find it most peculiar that a secretary 
of state should so easily manage to forget 
the counsel of George Washington that “Eu- 
rope has a set of primary interests, which 
to us have none, or a very remote relation,” 
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and that her frequent controversies “are 
essentially foreign to our concerns.” 

We find it both odd and startling that 
a United States Senator should seek Presi- 
dential nomination on a platform of liqui- 
dating the sovereignty of the United States, 
and should, moreover, be indorsed by his 
party electorate in more than one State. 

But the fact that a variety of men of some 
political standing all seem to agree at the 
same moment that the time has arrived 
when it is safe to discuss the disappearance 
of the United States into a super-government 
suggests that a danger exists which is not 
trifling. For never since the War for Inde- 
pendence has it seriously been proposed that 
Americans might be called upon to pay their 
loyalties to any political entity other than 
their own government. 





GI Home Loan Commitments May Be 
Stopped After January 1, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, an As- 
sociated Press news article appearing in 
the Washington Post last Sunday calls 
our attention to the possibility of a Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, cutoff date of the GI home 
loan guaranty program. 

Thomas J. Sweeney, Director of the 
VA’s Home Loan Guaranty Service, says 
this will be an absolute necessity unless 
Congress acts favorably on legislation 
proposing an extension beyond the pres- 
ent July 25, 1957, expiration. 

Mr. Sweeney’s recommendation to Ad- 
ministrator Higley for cutting off com- 
mitments after January 1, 1956, should 
cause concern among the members. My 
colleagues should join in urging imme- 
diate consideration of pending legisla- 
tion which would extend this program 
which has proven so valuable to our 
entire economy. ‘ 

H. R. 10469, a bill I introduced April 
12, 1956, would prevent this abrupt cut- 
off. 

The Associated Press article follows: 
GI Home LOAN COMMITMENTS MAy END BY 
JANUARY 1 
The Veterans’ Administration is consider- 
ing cutting off commitments for GI home 
loan housing after January 1 in the event 
Congress does not this year extend the loan 

program. 

Thomas J. Sweeney, Director of VA’s Loan 
Guaranty Service, informed a reporter that 
he had made a recommendation to that 
effect to Harvey J. Higley, Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator. 

Sweeney said he is not campaigning for 
an extension of the program beyond July 25, 
1957, adding that decision is entirely up to 
Congress. He explained he is locking ahead 
to what administrative action will be needed 
if Congress does not act this year. 

“The VA can guarantee only those GI loans 
which are completed and made by July 25, 
1957, under the present law,” he explained. 
“It can only guarantee those loans closed 
and filed by the private lender with VA be- 
fore the expiration date.” 

Sweeney said his recommendation to Hig- 
ley was that in the event the program is not 
extended this year, public notice should be 
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given all interested parties on or about 
January 1 that no new commitments for 
proposed new housing units will be made. 

He explained that usually it takes as much 
as 60 to 75 days to get big housing projects 
underway after a builder seeks VA approval. 
Under existing law all such projects must be 
completed and the GI home loans must be 
completed by July 25, 1957, unless there is 
an extension of the program. 

He stressed there must be sufficient time 
to complete such projects and process the 
loan before the cutoff date. 





The 8-Year Campaign of Representative 
James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, 
To Increase Coal’s Share of Fuels Used 
by the Atomic Energy Commission Is 
Now Producing Encouraging Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, since his 
election to Congress in 1938, my col- 
league from Altoona, Pa., Representative 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, has been zealous in 
his efforts to assist the coal industry in 
maintaining its acknowledged position 
as the most dependable fuel available in 
any emergency from the standpoint of 
low cost, abundant supply, and depend- 
able performance in supplying energy 
requirements. 

As a member of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Rep- 
resentative’ VAN ZANDT has directed his 
efforts toward increasing coal’s share of 
the fuels used at Oak Ridge, Tenn., by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The following article from the March 
1956 issue of the Coal Herald reveals the 
success of Representative Van ZaNDT’s 
campaign on behalf of King Coal whose 
survival means the preservation of one 
of the basic industries of the Nation and 
especially of the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN ZANDT’S CAM=- 
PAIGN Is PRODUCING ENCOURAGING RESULTS 
The 8-year campaign of Representative 

JAMES E. VAN ZANDT to increase coal’s share 

of the fuels used at Oak Ridge, Tenn., is now 

producing encouraging results, according to 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s latest fuel- 
purchasing policies at that installation. 

A letter from the AEC to the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of which 
Congressman VAN ZANDT is a member, reveals 
that a modification of contracts with sup- 
pliers of natural gas enhances coal’s pros- 
pects to the greatest degree since 1948, when 
arrangements were made to bring in sub- 
stantial quantities of gas. The revision 
sharply reduces the firm contract for gas 
supply, thus practically assuring, a marked 
upturn in the use of coal. 

Under the new contract, either the sup- 
plier or consumer is permitted to reduce the 
Oak Ridge gas commitments from 60 million 
to 20 million cubic feet per day. The AEC 
letter to the joint committee thus noted 
that “coal procurement will be increased as 
required to maintain the desired levcis of 
operation.” 


i 
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Congressman VaN ZANDT said today, In 
“making the letter public, that the change 

in policy had been brought about by (1) 
economic advantage of coal over gas in the 
Oak Ridge area and (2) recognition by the 
Federal Government of the coal industry's 
ability to guarantee adequate supplies. 

“An economic analysis by AEC shows that 
revising the firm gas contract will result 
in lower fuel costs gt the AEC facilities so 
long as coal prices do not exceed 35 cents 
per million B. t. u.,” Congressman VAN ZANDT 
explained. “With this clause providing for 
such a large percentage of the gas supply 
to be served on an interruptible basis, the 
coal industry is given an opportunity to 
supply these energy requirements.” 

The Government’s contract for a daily 
supply of 60 million cubic feet of natural gas 
at the Oak Ridge plant was negotiated in 
1948, and Congressman VAN ZANDT registered 
his first objections before the joint commit- 
tee a short time later. He protested that 
the move would create unemployment among 
coal miners as well as railway workers who 
depend upon coal traffic for their jobs. 

A report on a joint committee hearing in 
May 1949 records this warning from the 
Pennsylvania Congressman: 

“I think we are doing an economic harm. 
I am thinking of the coal miner and the rail- 
roader, and I am thinking of the taxes that 
are paid by them and by their employers.” 

At that time Congressman Van ZanpT also 
pointed out that coal should be given a 
favored position by all Government facilities 
adjacent to coal areas not only because that 
fuel would be available in emergency 
periods, but because of its abundance. An 
AEC representative at those hearings de- 
fended his agency’s position by stating that 
gas reserves were then set at about 30 years. 

In recalling that statement, Congressman 
Van Zanpr today added this comment: 

“Since that day when the Atomic Energy 
spokesman referred to the 30-year supply 
of gas, almost 7 years have elapsed and the 
life index of natural gas has gone down to 
a greater extent than he had anticipated. I 
intend to familiarize my colleagues on the 
joint committee with a closer analysis of the 
reserves supply of both coal and natural 
gas, and I hope that we shall be able to 
prevail upon the AEC to turn to coal for an 
ever-increasing portion of its energy require- 
ments. ° 

“The Oak Ridge developments as regards 
fuel purchasing are highly encouraging to 
both the coal operator and coal miner, as 
well as to everyone connected with the rail- 
road industry, and I feel that the AEC is 
to be congratulated for its forthright ap- 
proach to the fuel supply problems under 
present conditions.” 





Federal Aid for School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include a press reltase of 
the Independent Voter of Illinois regard- 
ing the enforcement of the Supreme 
Court’s school integration decree in con- 
nection with the bill to provide aid for 
school construction: 

In a letter sent to President Eisenhower 
today concerning the bill to provide Federal 
aid for school construction, the Independent 
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Voters of Illinois called upon the Chief 
Executive to commit himself to withhold 
Federal funds from school districts not act- 
ing in good faith to comply with the Su- 
preme Court’s school integration decree. 

The full text of the resolution adopted 
by the IVI board of directors and sent to 
the President follows: 

“1. IVI recognizes the urgent need for 
Federal appropriations to aid construction 
of public schools throughout the Nation. 

“2. At the same time we would deplore 
the use of such Federal aid funds to further 
segregated public schooling contrary to the 
sipirit of the United States Constitution and 
to the substance of the recent Supreme Court 
decision. 

“3. In view of the ruling of the Supreme 
Court, we ask that the President of the 
United States issue a statement clearly pledg- 
ing that he will use the powers of his office 
to withhold Federal funds from any school 
district not acting in good faith to comply 
with the minimum requirements of the 
Court’s decree to ‘make a prompt and reason- 
able tsart’ toward integration. 

“4. We believe such a pledge would be 
preferable to, and would alleviate the neces- 
sity of, an antisegregation amendment to 
the school construction bill. However, in 
the absence of such a declaration, we would 
favor such an amendment.” 





Red China Must Not Be Admitted to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a deliberate move 
throughout this country to admit Red 
Communist China to the United Nations. 
I do not believe that the American peo- 
ple will ever tolerate such a move and 
remain a member of the U.N. 

I am inserting as part of my remarks 
an article by Mr. Constantine Brown, 
feature writer for the Washington Eve- 
ning Star and which appeared on Friday, 
May 4: 

Bitter Pitt Po.icy: Let’s Be REALIsts— 

TENDENCY To ForGet Past Crimes SEEN 

IN TREND To ApmitT REp CHINA To U. N. 


Ambassador WelHington Koo, the distin- 
guished career diplomat who has held up the 
flag of Nationalist China for so many years 
in Washington, has paid his last official calls 
at the State Department. 

He is said to have left the Department with 
the distinct impression that not only will 
Chiang Kai-shek have to bury whatever slim 
hopes he may have entertained of returning 
to the mainland, but also that it is highly 
doubtful Formosa will remain much longer 
as the beacon of the oppressed Chinese peo- 
ple. 

There are as many ways to tell an ambas- 
sador in veiled words and by innuendoes that 
his country’s goose is cooked as there are to 
skin a cat. The United States, of course, 
does not intend to renege on its diplomatic 
and military commitments to the Nationalist 
Government. We have a formal treaty and 
the Eisenhower administration would be the 
last to reconsider it. 

But it is pointed out diplomatically that 
world conditions have changed in the last 2 
years and there is an irresistible force in the 
United Nations—the supreme body on inter- 
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national policies—to overlook the crimes of 
the Peiping government and take that coun- 
try to its bosom. 

The vast majority of the U. N. members 
who joined us in 1950 to repel aggression 
suffered relatively little loss from the bloody 
Korean war instigated by Moscow and fought 
to a diplomatic victory by the Chinese Com- 
munists. America bore the main brunt of 
the losses: more than 164,000 casualties and 
upward of $16 billion in cash. But the feel- 
ings of the United States and its opposition 
to bringing Communist China into the ranks 
of civilized and law-abiding nations are sub- 
ject these days to the will of the majority of 
the members of the family of nations. 

Our policymakers, who still strongly op- 
pose the impending move to take Communist 
China into the U. N., say we no longer have 
the votes to prevent such a flagrant disre- 
gard of the charter. 

The decision to liquidate the irksome 
Chinese problem became evident with the an- 
nouncement from U. N. headquarters in New 
York that the next session of the General 
Assembly will open after the American presi- 
dential elections instead of in mid-Septem- 
ber. The official explanation is that some of 
the American representatives might not be 
able to attend because they would be busy 
campaigning. Actually, the British, French, 
and Soviet delegations intend to press this 
year for a vote on admission of Peiping to the 
assembly. 

In view of past utterances that unless 
Communist China cleared herself of the cen- 
sure voted by the U. N. 5 years ago and shows 
definitely that she has become a peace-loving 
country we would strongly resist her admis- 
sion, the Republican Party might be placed 
in an unpleasant spot if China were cleared 
before the ballots are counted in November. 

An unofficial survey shows that votes in 
favor of admitting Communist China are 
about 3 to 1. 

In days gone by, a number of countries 
which have wished to win the favor of the 
U. S. S. R. and the Arab-Indian bloc by vot- 
ing for Peiping were discouraged from doing 
so by the fear that under such conditions 
the United States might quit the U. N. 
Among these were Britain and France. The 
former has recognized Communist China for 
more than 6 years; the latter still recognizes 
the Nationalist regime. Both are now on 
record as favoring Peiping. 

The Senate was strongly opposed in the 
past to the admission of the People’s Repub- 
lic, either in the General Assembly where 
the majority rules or in the Security Council 
where we can exercise the veto. When in 
1954 the wind was blowing strongly toward 
admission of the Communists, a number of 
leading Senators of both parties told Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that in the event the Gen- 
eral Assembly made such a move the Appro- 
priations Committee would cut off all funds 
for further American participation. in that 
organization. There were more than suffi- 
cient votes in the Senate for that purpose. 
Mr. Eisenhower convinced the Senators not 
to use such drastic measures and assured 
them that the administration had mustered 
sufficient support from other nations to de- 
feat any attempt to bring that officially con- 
demned country into the society of so-called 
peace-loving nations. 


Things have changed greatly since. The 
Russian smiles have affected most of the 
members of the world organization. The 
trend toward the proposed Soviet coexist- 
ence and an ill-disguised peace at any price 
on the part of the allies is making big 
strides. There is a tendency on the part of 
leaders of the free world to forget past 
crimes in the hope that there will be no 
similar outrages in the future. The present 
diplomatic slogan is “Let’s be realists.” And 
this involves realism toward the Chinese 
Communists. Their recent brutalities to 
American prisoners are for diplomatic rea- 
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sons kept hidden from the American public 
by the State Department lest the prospec- 
tive rapprochement with Peiping may be 
disturbed. 





Fluoridation of Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the Recorp a letter from Dr. Walter 
L. Godsell of Pontiac, Mich., in my con- 
gressional district, dated May 7, 1956, 
protesting an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $3 million to combat dental dis- 
orders believing that a fair amount of 
such an appropriation would be utilized 
in spreading misleading information in 
support of fluoridation. 

Dr. Godsell states that during the past 
several years much additional informa- 
tion has come to light showing harmful 
effects of prolonged ingestion of fluo- 
rides and that serious harm can come to 
certain individuals drinking water con- 
taining fluorides at even the so-called 
“‘safe’”’ concentration of 1 part per mil- 
lion. 

This letter should be read with care. 
The appointment of a joint congression- 
al committee to make a thorough study 
of this item before further appropria- 
tion is made for this purpose seems feasi- 
ble. Dr. Godsell’s letter follows: 

Pontiac, Micn., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. GEorGE DONDERO, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It is my understanding that the 
United States Public Health Service is cur- 
rently requesting an appropriation of approx- 
imately $3 million to combat dental disorders’ 
Just what activities are financed by this 
money is a matter of deep concern to many 
Pontiac voters. From observations of United 
States Public Health Service activities in the 
past, it appears that a fair amount of this 
dental disorder appropriation will be utilized 
in spreading misleading information to sup- 
port their campaign favoring fluoridation. 

In the past several years much additional 
information has come to light showing 
harmful effects of prolonged ingestion of 
fluorides. One researcher on this subject is 
one of our own Michigan physicians, Dr. 
George Waldbott, of Detroit. Dr Waldbott is 
an investigator of unquestionable integrity, 
and one of the Nations leading allergists, as 
shown by having been elected vice president 
of the American College of Allergists. 

The findings of Dr. Waldbott indicate that 
very serious harm can come to certain in- 
dividuals drinking water containing fluorides 
at even the so-called “safe” concentration of 
1 part per million. Amazingly enough these 
findings from such a reliable source as this 
have been completely ignored by the United 
States Public Health Service. In their zeal 
to promote their objective they are ap- 
parently disregarding any research which 
opposes fluoridation. Such an attitude is 
hardly scientific and certainly not for the 
good of the general health and welfare of 
the American people. 

Because of this attitude on the part of the 
United States Public Health Service I have 
the following request: Before any further 
action be taken on this aforementioned ap- 
propriation, that a joint congressional com- 
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mittee be appointed to investigate the atti- 
tude of the United States Public Health 
Service in suppression of information op- 
posing fluoridation. This committee, of nec- 
essity should be independent of any indi- 
viduals interested in the promotional aspects 
of this program. 

I would further like to request that this 
letter be read before Congress and inserted in 
the Recorp. 

In closing, I would also like to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for the many years 
of service you have faithfully given to the 
people of this country, and Michigan in par- 
ticular. We shall surely miss your rep- 
resentation in Congress. 

Respectfully, 
W. L. GODSELL. 





Union Leaders Do Not Control Individual 
Union Members’ Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, union labor leaders would like to have 
the politicians believe that they control 
the votes of their members. This is a 
considerable exaggeration. 

As part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a news article prepared by an out- 
standing and prominent newswriter in 
the State of Wisconsin, Mr. John Wyn- 
gaard, in which he indicates that State 
election results show union leaders can- 
not control the individual votes: 

State ELecTION RESULTS INDICATE UNIONS 
CANNOT CONTROL INDIVIDUAL VOTE 


Maptson.—The Wisconsin CIO council, as 
ardent a political pressure group as exists 
in this State, found the recent election re- 
turns less than happy, by its own account. 

The organ of the CIO put the best light 
on the results when it headlined what it 
called the heartening vote of confidence 
given to Mayor Frank Zeidler, of Milwaukee, 
who turned back the challenge of Council 
President Milton McGuire and the conserva- 
tives of the Wisconsin metropolis, and was 
returned to the mayor’s Office. 

But Zeidler had been counted as the fa- 
vorite throughout the intensely fought Mil- 
waukee campaign. If there was anything 
surprising in the vote result of the mayoralty 
contest, it was his slender margin of victory. 
McGuire, in fact, got more votes than most 
independent observers had reckoned. 


THE OTHERS 


At the same time, however, the CIO News 
was obliged to admit that its candidate for 
a Milwaukee circuit judgeship, CIO Counsel 
Max Raskin, was “snowed under” by his op- 
ponent, and that President Eisenhower's con- 
vention delegate slate “carried Milwaukee 
County and showed disturbing gains in work- 
ingclass wards.” 

Both of these developments probably have 
considerable meaning for the State at large. 

Mr. Raskin, a former Socialist and a labor 
lawyer during an extended professional 
career, has sought a judgeship before. His 
latest failure, in a district which is as highly 
organized by labor unions as any in Wis- 
consin, and in a campaign in which the 
CIO and its political affiliates did the utmost 
in campaigning for him, perhaps shows that 
Wisconsin voters, whatever their ideological 
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complexion, don’t want judges to represent 
special interest groups. 

The failure of Kerauver and the triumph 
of President Eisenhower in what the labor 
organ calls working-class wards was perhaps 
as surprising and gratifying to the Repub- 
lican campaigners as it was frustrating to 
the leaders of the union political head- 
quarters. 

It probably shows that union political 
leagues are unable to get out their vote, or 
if they do, they cannot really rely upon 
the actions of the union men when they 
get into the-privacy of the polling booths. 
Probably it shows a little of both. 


FINANCES 


The labor commanders are convinced, they 
have said many times, that the machinations 
of the Republican legislature have succeeded 
in crippling their political activities. They 
mean the new Wisconsin law that prohibits 
the use of union funds for politically partisan 
purposes—but does not prohibit the indi- 
vidual union member from contributing. 

A university student recently put that 
statute into contex when he mailed a $1 bill 
to a Democratic candidate who had been 
complaining about the union spending con- 
tribution. He accomuanied the donation 
with the advice that the candidate could get 
similar contributions from union working- 
men anywhere in the State. Obviously if 
he got even a $1 contribution from only 
a fraction of the union members in the 
State, he could raise as much campaign 
money as he could reasonably spend. What 
the situation suggests to many outsiders 
is that the unions cannot rely on voluntary 
contributions of their members for political 
activities, and must reach into the invol- 
untary union contributions. 

And what the Milwaukee election returns 
suggest, as the CIO News has so candidly con- 
ceded in its post-election account of Mil- 
waukee politics, is that the assumptions so 
often and so blandly made about Wisconsin 
voting habits are sometimes in error. 





Stonewall Jackson Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include an article written by Miss Mary 
Meares Galt, of Lexington, Va.: 

May 10 is the anniversary of the death of 
the famous American military leader, Stone- 
wall Jackson. Thomas J. Jackson, graduate 
of West Point, after the Mexican War, turned 
his back on the military career in which he 
had already achieved marked distinction, to 
devote himself to education. As a faculty 
member at Virginia Military Institute and as 
teacher of a class of Negro children in a 
Lexington, Va., Sunday School, Jackson 
served his fellowman in peace as he had 
served his country in war. When called to 
arms again to defend Virginia, he won im- 
mortality in military annals. His untimely 
death from wounds came at the age of 39, 
on the 10th of May .1863. 

But his influence as a devoted citizen and 
Christian leader goes on. Today, at last, 
there is a national shrine in Lexington, Va., 
where the Stonewall Jackson Memorial 
Foundation has bought Jackson’s own home 
as @ museum. Open free of charge every day 
in the year, this shrine houses over 50 items, 
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furniture and other objects that belonged to 
Stonewall Jackson and his family, and its 
collection of Jacksoniana is growing all the 
time. Through the efforts of the Founda- 
tion, the Legislature of Virginia has given 
$25,000 outright to the project, and the 
Legislatures of Alabama and Mississippi have 
appropriated money for Stonewall Jackson 
scholarships to perpetuate among their own 
young people the influence of this great and 
godly man. So Lexington, where Jackson 
had his home and where he was buried, now 
has its Stonewall Jackson shrine, in the sim- 
ple home he loved and fought for. 





Doctor Shortage Called Critical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a news article and editorial 
both of which appeared in the New York 
Times of May 9, 1956, concerning the 
doctor shortage in the United States, and 
the suggestion made by Dr. Dominick F. 
Maurillo, chairman of the New York 
State Committee on Licenses of the 
Board of Regents of New York State. 

I should also like to add that I am 
having prepared a bill, enactment of 
which would implement Dr. Maurillo’s 
suggestion for the formation of a com- 
mission to study fully the problem. I 
expect to introduce it in the very near 
future, and because of the seriousness 
of the situation, I should like to ask for 
full support of the House membership: 
|From the New York Times of May 9, 1956] 
Docror SHORTAGE CALLED CRITICAL—UNITED 

States HosPirats SEEK INTERNS IN ASIA 

AND Europe, REGENT oF STATE TELLS So- 

CIETY—FEDERAL INQUIRY ASKED—DrR. Mavu- 

RILLO Urces Stupy or PoLicy oF MEDICAL 

ScHOOLS IN LIMITING STUDENTS 

Competent young doctors are said to be 
s0 scarce in this country that hosvital au- 
thorities are searching Asian and European 
medical schools for interns. 

That declaration was made here yester- 
day by Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo at the 150th 
annual meeting of the New York State Medi- 
cal Society in the Statler Hotel. He is chair- 
man of the New York State Committee on 
Licenses of the Board of Regents of New 
York State. 

Dr. Maurillo said the present policy of 
limiting the number of students in medical 
schools here should be examined by Con- 
gress. He proposed that it establish a com- 
mission to study all phases of medical edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Maurillo called the shortage of doctors 
in the United States very critical. 

In 1956, Dr. Maurillo estimated the num- 
ber of foreign-trained doctors allowed to 
take examinations for licenses in the entire 
Nation will amount to about a third of the 
number of doctors graduated by the Nation's 
72 medical schools in the year. 

THIRTY-TWO THOUSAND DOCTORS IN STATE 

New York State has about 32,000 registered 
physicians, of whom 25,000 are in active 
practice. Dr. Maurillo estimated that a fifth 
of the practicing doctors in this State were 
foreign trained and a third of the doctors 
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doing general practice had been educated in 
foreign countries. 

The physician said American medical 
schools last year graduated less than 7,000 
doctors, all serving internships, but leaving 
a shortage of 7,000 internes. 

“Some hospital administrators or their 
representatives travel to Europe and Asiatic 
countries to invite doctors for the purpose of 
interning in their hospital,” Dr. Maurillo 
said. “These foreign doctors work On an 
equal basis with graduates of our medical 
colleges, carry out the same duties, and have 
the same responsibilities.” 

The physician reported that some of the 
foreign doctors here were visitors, some ar- 
rived under the quota system, some were 
invited, and most of them remained here. 

More United States citizens who cannot 
gain admittance to American medical schools 
are going abroad to study, Dr. Maurillo de- 
clared. Hé said New York State had taken 
the lead in setting up procedures for licen- 
sing foreign-trained doctors under the edu- 
cation law. 

LIMITATION TO STUDENTS 


“The present policy of limiting the num- 
ber of students for admission to our medical 
colleges” Dr. Maurillo contended, “is re- 
sponsible for the very great increase in for- 
eign doctors in the United States, the 2,000 
or more American students stndying in for- 
eign countries, the growing shortages of gen- 
eral practitioners and the discouragement of 
many potential medical students to study 
medicine. 

“Congress should pass a law creating a 
commission of experienced persons in this 
field to study fully this problem and make 
a substantial grant of funds available to 
the commission. Such study should be 
comprehensive, realistic, unhampered, and 
unbiased.” 


[From the New York Times of May 9, 1956] 
THE Doctor TRAINED ABROAD 


The only medical member of the New York 
State Board of Regents, Dr. Dominick F. 
Maurillo, presented some interesting figures 
yesterday. In an address to the 150th an- 
nual convention of the New York State Medi- 
cal Society he said that there was now & 
shortage of 7,000 internes in United States 
hospitals, after graduation of fewer than 
7,000 doctors in this country last year. 

Dr. Maurillo estimated that 25,000 licensed 
and registered doctors were practicing in New 
York State, of whom more than a fifth are 
foreign trained. Nationwide, the number of 
foreign doctors admitted to examination has 
risen steadily in the last 5 years: 799 in 1950, 
1,463 in 1953, at least 2,000 in 1955, and an 
expected 2,500 in 1956. 

There are now about 5,500 unlicensed for- 
eign doctors working either as internes or 
residents in hospitals in the United States, 
and about 30 percent of them are in hos- 
pitals in New York State, Dr. Maurillo re- 
ports. He adds that “some administrators 
and doctors who have worked with these for- 
eign physicians and who have formed a fa- 
vorable opinion as to their abilities * * * 
cannot understand why some States deny 
these physicians the right to take medical 
licensing examinations.” 


Some fairly obvious conclusions can be 
drawn: even with scheduled expansion 
American medical colleges cannot meet the 
demand for doctors needed or for admission 
of above-average students who want to 
study; 2,000 American students are studying 
medicine abroad and this source of training 
will become increasingly important; more 
States might well take a leaf from New 
York’s book on methods used to examine for- 
eign medical schools and to make judicious 
use of their product. 
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South Florida Home Builders Favor H. R. 
10469, the Fascell Bill To Extend the 
GI Home Loan Guaranty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress must act now. 

The GI home loan guaranty program 
for World War II veterans must be con- 
tinued beyond the present July 25, 1957, 
termination date. The abrupt termina- 
tion will affect, not only the veteran, 
the home builder, the lender, and the 
real estate dealer, but also the furniture, 
hardware, electrical appliance and build- 
ing industries as well. 

If the program is allowed to end as is 
presently provided by law labor, too, 
would be seriously affected. Millions of 
veterans and nonveterans alike are cur- 
rently gainfully employed in construct- 
ing, producing, manufacturing, and sell- 
ing materials and household furnishings 
which go into the newly constructed and 
furnished homes. 

Both veterans and nonveterans have 
been able to purchase a home for far less 
money as a direct result of this program 
and the mass production techniques that 
it has enabled us to employ. 

Every American has prospered due to 
the benefits granted the veteran. ‘The 
veterans GI home loan guaranty pro- 
gram has produced the greatest home, 
furniture, and electrical appliance buy- 
ing spree that America has ever known. 
If we are to continue this prosperity, all 
of us must join in urging the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to immediately ex- 
tend consideration to pending legislation 
which would effect ah extension. 

The real estate editor of the Miami 
Herald newspaper at Miami, Fla., Mr. 
Frederic Sherman, recently conducted 
an opinion survey among the home 
builders in the greater Miami area. The 
result of this survey is included in his 
article which follows: 

SovuTH FLorma BUILDERS View GI Home Brit 
(By Frederic Sherman) 

There's going to be some tough legislative 
in-fighting before Congress comes up with 
the answer to extending the GI housing pro- 
gram that expires July 25, 1967, for veterans 
of World War II. 

The House has passed a bill that in reality 
gives these veterans an extra year. It keeps 
the deadline on applications, but gives a 
builder until July 25, 1958, to make a VA sale. 

Only about 25 percent of World War II GIs 
have filed for so far, so there is a tremendous 
backlog of demand for VA homes. 

Last week, Representative OLtin E. TEAGUE 
introduced a bill to liberalize the FHA pro- 
gram on single-family residences. The Texas 
Democrat, chairman of the powerful House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, has made it 
plain from the start he is against any kind of 
extension of the GI bill. This despite pres- 
sure from the American Legion, the VFW 
and builders. 

TEAGUE’s bill would allow down payments 
from 2 percent on FHA-backed loans less 
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than $10,000, to 15 percent on loans from 
$24,000 to $30,000. 

Present FHA schedules call for 5 percent 
down on the first $9,000, and 25 percent on 
the remainder up to ceiling of $20,000. 

SLASH IN DOWNPAYMENTS 


If you were buying a $16,000 house now, 
you would need at least $2,200 as a down 
payment. Under Representative Tracur’s 
proposed bill, you would have to come up 
with only $1,120. 

Despite this new proposal, it is a good 
-bet the House will prefer to go along with a 
bill nearer to the one introduced by Miami's 
Representative DANTE FASCELL. 

This calls for an extension of the bill with 
new deadlines depending on a man’s service 
in uniform. The maximum extension would 
be 3 years. 

Because this VA market is such a vital 
part of South Florida’s economy, I asked 
several of our top builders for their views 
on the year-off deadline and the legislative 
battle. 

BENEFIT TO THE COUNTRY 

The Mackle Co. has built about 6,000 GI 
houses in Dade County. Sixty percent of 
the firm’s work is VA housing. 

Here’s the comment: “The Mackle Co. is 
proceeding on the expectation that the GI 
housing bill will be extended. We feel sure 
that if the Government decides to extend it, 
it will do so in full understanding that the 
county as a whole will benefit. 

“A veteran able to purchase one of our 
homes in Westwood Lake, for only 2 percent 
of the total cost as a down payment, is 
making an investment in the future of Dade 
County and in his own future financial 
security. 

“Our mass production building methods 
provide inexpensive housing and are respon- 
sible in great measure for the fact Dade 
County in the so-called suburbs is devoid 
of slums. No slovenly trailers or tar paper 
shacks will be built as long as we can make 
good homes available in the wage range of 
the average worker.” 

SMALL BUILDERS EASED OUT 


R & R Builders reported a very active mar- 
ket in VA homes. Last year the firm built 
800 houses in the Palm Springs area of 
Hialeah, 750 of them GI. 

Sales Manager Sydney Zwirm had this to 
say: “We really don’t know what is going 
to happen in Washington, but we under- 
stand there will be an attempt to cut off 
VA from World War II veterans. 

“The Government over the past year has 
been forcing the small builder out of the 
VA business in a move that seems to signal 
an attempt to consolidate VA and FHA hous- 
ing programs. 

“R & R sells in advance of construction, 
60 we don’t fear an abrupt change in de- 
mand. And there are the Korean war vet- 
erans who have another 10 years to apply 
for GI homes.” 

PLANNING AHEAD FOR 1957 


Century Homes is projecting plans through 
this year on the premise that the GI bill 
will be extended. 

The company has built 2,500 houses in the 
past 6 years and Office Manager Hartley Gil- 
bert says at least 95 percent of them have 
been GI. 

The company now is building out on Coral 
Way at 82d Avenue and has bought land for 
a new development in Cutler Ridge. 

Because land values in Dade County are 
rising so rapidly, builders must gamble on 
what Congress will do. 

PUSHED INTO A CORNER 


F & R Builders figures GI housing is 95 
percent of its business, Arnold Rosen says 
his company would like to plan ahead for 
1957, “but we are being pushed into a cor- 
ner not knowing what Congress will do. We 
have land for 400 more houses and we have 


an eye on 2 or 3 good pieces of property, 
but we can’t move until we have an idea 
what kind if any extension will be voted. 

“If the GI bill is not extended and if 
people are going to have to put down $2,500 
down, there is going to be a considerable 
slowdown in house construction here in 
Dade County.” 

The firm has built about 2,000 VA homes 
since it started operations in 1946. It now 
is operating in Coral Way Village out on 
84th Avenue. 


A VOTE FOR LIBERAL FHA 


Blue Ribbon Construction Co. has sold 
3,500 houses since 1949 and 98 percent of 
them have been VA. 

Bob Pollack reports it’s hard to tell now 
what Congress will come up with on the 
GI bill extension. 

“If they stop VA, they stop 98 percent of 
my business. 

“I wish they would liberalize the FHA 
program. A higher mortgage and a lower 
downpayment, maybe 5 percent plus closing, 
would take care of both civilians and vet- 
erans.” 

Pollack says his company has some 1,800 
lots now, divided among Dade, Broward, and 
Palm Beach Counties. 

The firm expects to build about 400 houses 
this year, never gets more than 20 or 25 
houses ahead of sales. 





Radio and Television Address by Hon. 
Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, Station 


WEAR, Pensacola, Fla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I insert a radio 
and television address given by Senator 
EsTES KEFAUVER, Democrat, Tennessee, 
in Pensacola, Fla., on Monday, April 30, 
1956: 

I want to talk with you this evening 
about a significant new development, which 
is now in the process of formation in the 
foreign policy of our Nation. 

It is important that we consider it, because 
foreign policy—the question of peace or 
war—is by far the over-riding question with 
which you and I are faced today or any day. 

Our economic structure, our jobs, our 
farm income, the highways and roads that 
we build, the schools that we construct, 
our social-security system—all of these are 
of necessity tailored to the question of 
whether we are in the shadow of war or on 
the brink of peace. 

The peace and security of your family and 
mine is based as much upon decisions that 
may be made 3,000 miles from here as they 
are on the decisions that we ourselves made 
at our breakfast table this morning. 

Therefore, I wanted to talk with you about 
some of those decisions this evening. 

Tomorrow the Secretary of State will leave 
Washington for Paris to attend a session of 
the North Atlantic Council. He has said 
that he has some thoughts to exchange 
on the question of transforming the North 
Atlantic Alliance into a broader association 
of free nations. He has said that without 
cutting back western military strength, the 
foreign-policy accent of the United States 
should be shifted to the economic and po- 
litical fields. 


My reaction is, it’s about time. 

This is the emphasis that I have been 
seeking to achieve in our policy toward the 
Western nations ever since I became a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

It is most certainly the emphasis that I 
would pursue should I be chosen as the 
next President of the United States. 

Therefore, I can wholeheartedly give my 
support and encouragement to the Secretary 
in his present mission—and say that this is 
at least one trip on his part which I con- 
sider is necessary. 

In adopting this new attitude, it is my 
feeling that the Secretary of State is at 
long last expressing the kind of sentiments 
which find their birth within the mainstream 
of American thinking and culture. A brief 
review of the development of our North 
Atlantic relationships will, I believe, bear 
that out. 

Five years have passed since a President 
of the United States who has been much 
abused and much criticized, but who will 
go down in history as a man who made 
the right decisions on the big issues, signed 
the NATO agreements. I am speaking, of 
course, of President Truman. This NATO 
agreement was a dramatic—and a highly 
successful—step in the effort to control and 
contain militant communism. 

From its very inception, it seems to me, 
these Western democracies which entered 
into the NATO agreements were taking a 
step which inevitably would grow and de- 
velop into a new concept of relationships 
among nations. 

In the North Atlantic Treaty itself they 
declared themselves “determined to safe- 
guard the freedom, common heritage, and 
civilization of their peoples, founded on the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty 
and the rule of law.” 

They agreed, in article 2 of the treaty, to 
“contribute toward the further development 
of peaceful and friendly international rela- 
tions by strengthening their free institu- 
tions.” They agreed to “seek to eliminate 
conflict in their international economic poli- 
cies.” They agreed to “encourage economic 
collaboration between any or all of them.” 

Now why was it that they could do that? 
The reason was simply that we are so much 
alike—we residents of the United States and 
Canada and England, and the free nations 
of Europe. We may have differences in ac- 
cents and languages, but we are alike in our 
love of freedom, in our respect for the dignity 
of every man, in our fierce belief in demo- 
cratic institutions, in our pursuit of liberty. 

Basically, however, despite these larger 
concepts the NATO agreements were and 
have remained treaties of military agree- 
ments. 

For a long time I have thought they should 
be more. You see, wars do not just occur. 
More often than not we stumble into them. 
Like all disputes, an action here, a word 
there, a misunderstanding, an underestima~- 
tion—thee are the things of which wars 
are made. I therefore felt that since we were 
binding ourselves, one to the other, to fight 
one for all, we ought to have some kind of 
channel—some kind of arrangement—by 
which we could also forge common policies 
for peace. 

Shortly after I entered the Senate, I filed 
a resolution which would have inaugurated 
the grassroots search for methods of accom- 
plishing the kind of political and economic 
cooperation which the treaty envisoned and 
which the Secretary now seeks in his talks 
beginning tomorrow. 

This resolution called upon the President 
to invite the democracies which sponsored 
the treaty to name delegates, representing 
their principal political parties, to meet with 
delegates of the United States in conven- 
tion. There they would explore how far their 
peoples might go in applying the principles 
which our own States applied when they 
formed an enduring union. 
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I secured among the cosponsors of this 
resolution a broad and non-partisan backing 
among Members of the Senate. I am proud 
that so many distinguished southerners ap- 
peared on this resolution. The South has 
never failed in its traditional leadership in 
matters of foreign policy. The resolution 
was not adopted, however. 

We did, nevertheless, maintain excellent 
relationships with our Western friends for 
the succeeding few years. Then our entire 
Atlantic policy went into eclipse. Why was 
this? 

In the first place, with the advent of the 
Eisenhower administration, those of us who 
believed in an enlightened foreign policy, 
including the President himself, found it 
necessary to spend a great part of our time 
in a type of guerrilla warfare against power- 
ful go-it-alone and isolationist elements 
within the GOP itself. 

The isolationist, the go-jt-alone exponents, 
had a curious counterpart within the Repub- 
’ lican Party in those who preached the doc- 
trine of preventive war. It was their in- 
fluence, I feel, which contributed toward the 
Secretary of State’s unfortunate pronounce- 
ment of the doctrine of “massive retalia- 
tion.” This seriously deterred the progress 
we had been making in our Western rela- 
tions for it understandably frightened our 
allies in Europe. In event of a global hy- 
drogen war, they would stand exposed to 
massive annihilation. 

Another great obstacle in the path of real 
Atlantic cooperation during those first years 
of the Eisenhower administration was the 
single-minded obsession of United States 
policy with the European Defense Commu- 
nity. It was rather obstinate on our part to 
try to force upon the European nations a 
union which many of them did not want, 
and which we and Great Britain would not 
join. 

Well, the French refused to ratify EDC. 
We had no alternative to propose, but the 
British did. Through the lLondon-Paris 
agreements, far superior to what was pro- 
posed in EDC, Western Germany became an 
equal partner in NATO, NATO was strength- 
ened in many respects and for the first time 
a sort. of international control over arma- 
ments was established among a group of 
sovereign States. 

I then felt that the time had again come 
when we should push forward toward these 
economic and political goals and when the 
present Congress convened, I introduced 
again my proposal for a convention of the 
NATO sponsors. 

The world is ready for this move. A for- 
mer great Secretary of State and military 
commander, Gen. George Marshall, endorsed 
my proposal. He wrote: “There is no blink- 
ing that fact that this country now stands 
at a turning point in its relations to its tra- 
ditional friends among the nations of the 
Old World.” 

Another great statesman, Robert Schuman, 
former Premier of France and the author of 
the Schuman plan joined the author of the 
Marshall plan in endorsing my proposal. He 
said: 

“If the American Congress accepts the At- 
lantic proposal of Senator KEFravuvenr, all the 
democratic European nations should be 
happy to accept the invitation to send dele- 
gates to such a Study Commission. Should 
there result from the work of this confer- 
ence and from later proposals the outline of 
an acceptable plan of union * * * we would 
then certainly have made a great step toward 
world peace and general prosperity.” 

Paul-Henri Spaak, foreign minister of 
Belgium; Paul Van Zeeland former prime 
minister of Belgium; Gaetano Martino, for- 
eign minister of Italy—all sent words of 
encouragement and endorsement. 


Said Mr. Spaak: 
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“I personally hope that such discussions 
will take place between the citizens of the 
Atlantic nations very soon.” 

Said Mr. Van Zeeland: 

“To sum up, it would be a major step 
toward peace and prosperity throughout the 
world.” 

Said Mr. Martino: 

“I agree with Senator Keravuver that the 
peace of the world cannot be assured by 
methods of formal diplomacy alone.” 

Last year a step in the direction in which 
the Secretary is now going was taken. A 
resolution which I sponsored resulted in the 
United States participation in an associa- 
tion of NATO legislators, then being formed, 
which held its first successful meeting in 
Paris last summer, and which formed itself 
into a continuing body. 

Therefore, I would say to the Secretary as 
he leaves tomorrow that he will find the 
ground already well-plowed for his mission. 
Four years ago Dwight Eisenhower, called 
for “bold and imaginative” steps to further 
develop NATO. President Eisenhower was 
then General Eisenhower, commanding the 
NATO forces. Since he has been President 
there have been none of these bold and 
imaginative steps and indeed I believe this 
is the first major speech on NATO. But 
this, it seems to me, is the President’s and 
the Secretary’s great opportunity. They 
can leave on the pages of history a chapter 
comparable to the United Nations, the 
Marshall plan, NATO itself. 


I would commend to them the method of 
exploration which my resolution proposes— 
a convention to be attended by representa- 
tives of the people of the nations involved. 
I fear that cautious discussions between 
cautious diplomats will result in nothing if 
they occur in a vacuum—but coupled with 
simultaneous exploration on the part of the 
people in convention—then we might take 
that step toward world peace and general 
prosperity which we all seek. 





Address by W. Lyle Bull Before the New 
York Chapter, Alumni Association of 
the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps, at the Downtown Athletic 
Club, New York, Friday, May 4, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
by W. Lyle Bull before the New York 
chapter, Alumni Association of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps, at the Downtown Athletic Club, 
New York, Friday, May 4, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the New York chapter of the 
Alumni Association of the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, by your in- 
vitation to address you this evening, on this 
happy occasion, I feel that you have honored 
me beyond my merits. A simple “thank you” 
seems hardly adequate; yet, there are no 
other words that express more deeply the 
sincerity of my appreciation. 

Your testimonial to the distinguished 
legislators who carried the fight so success- 
fully to bring about the statutory recogni- 
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tion of Kings Point as a permanent Federal 
academy is, indeed, most appropriate. At 
best, however, this tribute is relatively small 
recompense for the many months of work 
and effort they devoted to the cause held 
dear by most of us in this room. 

I wonder, frequently, whether the average 
citizen has even a vague conception of the 
demands made upon the time of our Senators 
and Congressional Representatives. In gen- 
eral, they seem to be considered as capable of 
being all things to all men and the workers 
of miracles. They become the repositories 
for the most astounding variety of problems 
and, when they fail of solutions satisfactory 
to the appellants, they are exposed to pos- 
sible retaliation at the ballot box. 

One has to be associated with a Govern- 
ment agency in Washington for a better 
understanding of the extent and nature of 
the appeals made to Members of the Con- 
gress. Sometimes I feel about Congressmen 
like I do about Ogden Nash's Purple Cow: 
“I'd rather see than be one.” 

I have a purpose in mentioning the ardu- 
ous and complex burdens of the individual 
legislator. It is to emphasize the real meas- 
ure of the debt owing to the distinguished 
gentlemen you are honoring here tonight and 
to those of their colleagues whose generous 
contributions of time and energy made pos- 
sible the happy result you are celebrating. 

The bill these kind friends guided, with 
such skill, through the tortuous legislative 
channels of both Houses, has brought new 
hope and encouragement to many more than 
the alumni of Kings Point; or to the students 
now enrolled; or to the administrative staff 
and faculty of the academy. 

It has restored the confidence of the 
countless thousands who adhere to the ad- 
vocacy of a strong, modern, and vigorous 
merchant marine as essential to our national 
welfare. 

The Kings Point bill has told these peo- 
ple, in effect, that the Congress meant what 
it said when it incorporated, as a preamble 
to the act of 1936, the declaration of our 
national policy to foster and maintain such 
@ merchant marine. 

It has assured them, further, of congres- 
sional recognition of the often overlooked 
fact that more than just ships alone are 
needed to produce and successfully main- 
tain a merchant marine; that a paramount 
requirement is for men of the highest order 
of technical proficiency and demonstrated 
leadership qualities—and with a sense of 
dedication to the best traditions of the mari- 
time profession. 

Shipping is about the oldest of our indus- 
tries. It is also one of our most complex. 
While operated as a private enterprise, ship- 
ping is not a business in the usual sense 
of the word. So far as the United States is 
concerned, it js an instrument of national 
policy, maintained, in large measure, by 
public funds to serve the needs of our com- 
merce and defense. The appropriations for 
Kings Point and the four State academies 
are a part (albeit a relatively small part) of 
this Federal support. 

Unfortunately, this industry-Government 
“partner” relationship is not sufficiently un- 
derstood by the great mass of the public. 
The further inland we get from our sea- 
coasts, the less it is understood. 

To the great majority of people, if they 
think about it at all, the American mer- 
chant marine is something that operates in 
faraway places. Its problems, its work and 
its service to our industry and agriculture 
are remote things that are of little interest 
and miles removed from their everyday 
affairs. 

Because of the diverse activities and op- 
portunities in this broad land of ours, and 
the comparatively few directly engaged in, 
or affiliated with, maritime affairs, we are 
not a ship-minded people in the sense that 
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the British and Scandinavians are. Mother 
Necessity compels their understanding that 
their entire economies depend upon the 
ocean highways and that they must own 
and operate ships to survive. 

It is evident that in the attempt to “sell” 
our merchant marine to the American peo- 
pie, the proper approach has not been 
found. Or, perhaps, the same old record 
has been played so often that the sense of 
the message it attempts to convey has been 
entirely lost. ; 

Later this month we will observe Maritime 
Day. There will be gatherings in many 
cities throughout the country where count- 
less speakers will orate on the poor old 
Savannah as the first steam-powered ship to 
make an Atlantic crossing. This happened 
137 years ago, and, if the truth were told, 
the Savannah covered a much greater dis- 
tance under sail than by steam power. 
Others will hold forth on the glories that 
were ours in the so-called Golden Era of 
the Clipper Ship. When I listen to these 
things, year after year, I instinctively liken 
them to the reminiscenses of an aging 
theatrical star while reviewing the yellowing, 
dog-eared press notices extolling her con- 
quests and triumphs of the past. 

There is no doubt that these historical 
facts are of interest and are things of which 
we should be proud, but I question their 
effectiveness as propaganda to win friends 
and supporters for the Merchant Marine of 
the 1950's. It seems to me we have available 
much more convincing material for this 
purpose. 

Except for those directly connected with 
the industry, there are few people who ap- 
preciate what real progress has been made 
during the past few years toward putting 
our Merchant Marine on a firmer footing. 

The more tangible evidences of this are 
the new construction programs of the 
Moore-McCormack and Grace Lines; the 
“Mariner” conversion programs of the 
American President and Pacific Far East 
Lines; and the projected revival of the 
Oceanic Steamship Co.’s passenger service 
between our west coast and Australia for 
which two “Mariners’ are being practically 
reconstructed. At present the United States 
Lines is negotiating for the acquisition of 8 
“Mariner” ships and the American President 
Lines for 2 in addition to those they have. 
It appears that the remaining “Mariners” of 
the original 35 completed within the past 
4 years will soon be in private hands. 

These are but the initial steps in the pro- 
grams of replacement tonnage to which 
several steamship companies. are committed 
to implement over the next 10 years. 

There is talk now, too, of the possible 
building of a sister ship for the S. S. United 
States. 

As to tankers, the trade-in-and-build law 
has stimulated much new construction— 
and of tankers of much greater tonnage and 
higher speeds. The Navy, through MSTS, 
is aiding private industry in this field, by 
its program for the construction by private 
interests, of fifteen 25,000 DWT, 18-knot 
tankers to be charted to MSTS for 10-year 
terms as replacements for equivalent ton- 
nage in Government-owned T2-type tankers 
now in operation. 

Perhaps the most significant development 
in new building—and to my way of think- 
ing, one of the most encouraging—is the 
planned construction of several so-called 
roll-on-roll-off ships for the carriage of load- 
ed truck trailers. These will be employed, 
primarily, in our coastwise and intercoastal 
trades which are sadly in need of rejuvena- 
tion. I believe the Pan Atlantic Lines has 
plans for 7 and the American-Hawaiian Line, 
some 6 or 8. For some of these ships, speeds 
of up to 25 knots are being discussed. In 
addition, the Alaska Steamship Co. has in 
contemplation two ships of this type as 
combination truck and rail car carriers, 
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while only last week it was announced that 
certain Hawaiian interests have plans for 
the introduction of ships of this type into 
the west coast-Hawaiian service. 

The thing that impresses me most about 
this new type of ship is that we are finally 
doing something constructive toward im- 
proved means of handling cargo. We are 
finding that there are ways of doing the job 
other than by the old  block-and-fall 
method handed down to us from sailing- 
ship days. 

All of these things are products of the 
industry-Government partnership to which 
I have referred. And the encouraging part 
of it is that they are progressing without 
the whiplash of the stress of war, which 
has been the principal motivating force over 
the past 40 years, insofar as our merchant 
marine is concerned. 

It seems to me that our Congress has 
rarely displayed such a keen and con- 
tinuing interest in our maritime affairs as 
during the past 2 or 3 sessions—and noth- 
ing but good can stem from this. 

I know, of course, that you consider the 
passage of the Kings Point bill the most 
important of their accomplishments, but 
there have been other things. The exten- 
sive hearings and the prolonged debate on 
the so-called 50-50 law is a case in point. It 
is beyond my poor comprehension to under- 
stand why there should have been so much 
opposition to the provisions of this bill, 
seeking, as it does, to reserve to American 
shipping, only 50 percent of the movement 
of cargoes owned and/or financed by our 
Government. 

Another accomplishment, and the one 
with, perhaps, the most far-reaching ef- 
fect, is the comprehensive review of mari- 
time labor and management relationships 
developed in the hearings conducted by the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman BoNNEeER, of North Carolina. 

While no new legislation has resulted from 
these hearings, it is my conviction that, not- 
withstanding occasional flashes of acrimony, 
they were of real benefit to both labor and 
management in promoting a better under- 
standing of the problems and aspirations of 
each. Mutual respect and understanding in 
this area is a prime requisite for the suc- 
cessful fruition of our maritime endeavors 
and, day by day, this is developing in a 
most encouraging way. 

I have tried to give you tonight, an out- 
line of the sort of “‘sales talk” I think should 
be adopted to let the American people know 
about our merchant marine. Let us get 
away from reliance upon flag waving and 
emotional appeals. These sort of things lose 
their effect almost as soon as your listeners’ 
blood pressures return to normal. 

Present the merchant marine to our peo- 
ple as a dynamic, progressive undertaking 
that, for their economic well-being and 
own best interests, deserve their enthusiastic 
support. People have a peculiar, but natural, 
concern for their pocketbooks. Give them 
assurance that they are getting value received 
for the tax dollars used for shipping sub- 
sidies. And don’t be apologetic about such 
subsidies. 

“Subsidy,” nowadays, is not the dirty 
word it once was. While, actually, the sub- 
sidy idea has been a part of our economic 
structure for years, through tariff applica- 
tions, land grants, farm aid, and other means, 
the subsidy concept has come to be gen- 
erally recognized as essential to maintain- 
ing the high living standards with which our 
country is blessed. And, speaking of farm 
aid, I suggest that, except for nudging Con- 
gress once in a while, when dealing with 
the public we get away from that time-worn 
comparison between amounts appropriated 
for shipping subsidies and those for Cheddar 
cheese. 
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You will have sensed, by now, that I am 
assigning to you Kings Pointers, the job of 
“selling” the merchant marine. Of course, 
this has been your mission since the day you 
entered the cadet corps. It is now an even 
more serious obligation as a part of the debt 
you owe our congressional friends to justify 
their confidence in having made Kings Poizit 
a@ permanent institution. 

You can do the job, I know. Your sales- 
manship qualities have been demonstrated 
amply by the untiring devotion displayed 
and the hard work done by so many of you 
in “selling” Kings Point to the Congress. 

I realize it is dangerous for me to single 
out any one individual for special mention 
in this regard, but I cannot refrain from 
suggesting that particular thanks are due 
to Joe Baker, whom I well remember as a 
bewildered plebe. Were I to expand the 
list, I would be here for hours, but those of 
you who gave your time, and refused to 
acknowledge frustration, may carry on with 
that most comforting inner satisfaction 
that comes from the knowledge of a job well 
done. 

As a matter of fact, I hold to the belief, 
very strongly, that a Kings Pointer is cap- 
able of doing about anything he sets his 
heart and mind upon—and doing it well. 
My duties during the past 5 years or more 
have necessitated a lot of traveling—over 
our own country and to places abroad. At 
practically every place I have visited, I have 
encountered Kings Pointers—as officers on 
merchant ships—as naval officers on active 
duty—as responsible officials of steamship 
companies—in Government departments— 
as students in my classes at Georgetown— 
and in a variety of other endeavors. I have 
never met one without experiencing an in- 
ner welling of pride and admiration. And 
I have heard many flattering things said of 
Kings Pointers by senior naval officers and 
shipping executives. 

I consider myself fortunate to have had 
the opportunity to observe so many gradu- 
ates in action, afloat and ashore, in so many 
diverse locations. Their generally fine per- 
formance is rather convincing evidence to 
me that the Kings Point concept of mer- 
chant marine officer training is basically 
sound in principle. 

Such was the belief of Admiral McNulty 
when, over 30 years ago, he conceived the 
idea of a Federal academy for maritime 
training and, thereafter, expended unwaver- 
ing devotion to bring such an institution 
into being. 

Although the concept may be basically 
sound, this should not be taken to mean 
that it is not susceptible of refinernents and 
improvements, and subject to prompt ad- 
justment to adapt it to the necessities of 
whatever changes may arise in the indus- 
try’s operating techniques. 

To me, the academy at Kings Point is 
something more important than just a group 
of attractive buildings and a beautiful 
campus. It has the potential to be some- 
thing more than just a place of instruction. 
It holds marvelous possibilities as a national 
center of research and experimentation in 
all fields related to the maritime industry 
and its problems. I earnestly hope these 
possibilities will be explored thoroughly and 
that full advantage will be taken of all that 
Kings Point has to offer. 

I. have studiously avoided any reference 
to the vital importance of our merchant 
marine to our national security, or as an 
auxiliary to our Armed Forces. My purpose 
in this deliberate omission is to emphasize 
the economic considerations, because I be- 
lieve it is on the basis of such considerations 
that our merchant marine should be “sold” 
to the American public. 

To me, our need of a thriving merchant 
marine as an essential instrument of na- 
tional defense is so self-evident as to require 
no discussion, Our experiences in two 
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world wars and the recent Korean Incident 
have pointed up this fact in a manner much 
more convincing than any words of mine 
might convey. 

As most of you know, I am connected 
with the Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice—probably the least understood of any 
of our defense activities—and, also, one of 
the most consistently badgered on all sides 
by legislators, shipping industry associations, 
and labor representatives alike. It is usually 
described as a Government-maintained com- 
petitor of the American shipping industry. 
Actually, it is the best customer-shipper 
most of the lines have. 

The misunderstanding about MSTS stems, 
principally, I think, from a lack of knowl- 
edge or appreciation of the scope of our 
present-day international commitments, and 
the extent to which we are maintaining mili- 
tary installations in the farflung reaches 
of the world, from the Arctic to the tropics. 
These commitments and the uncertainties 
of the existing world situation make it 
mandatory for our security that the Depart- 
ment of Defense have under its direct con- 
trol, and immediately responsive to military 
authority, ships of appropriate types in suf- 
ficient number to meet minimum logistic 
needs in the event of sudden emergencies 
and as a base for prompt expansion under 
conditions of war. 

In the more than 5 years I have been 
with MSTS, I have become firmly convinced 
that while the private shipping industry can 
serve the ocean transportation needs of the 
Department of Defense to a substantial 
degree under present conditions, it has defi- 
nite limitations. Certainly, it is to be hoped 
we may look forward to an easing in world 
tensions and the full resumption of normal 
channels of trade sometime in the future. 


In anticipation of such a happy state, the. 


shipping industry cannot, or should not, 
relax in continuing concentration on the 
maximum commercial utilization of its fleets 
if we are to attain and retain that place in 
world shipping to which we all aspire. 





Agribusiness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
inserting at this point an editorial from 
the Town Journal of May 1956, on the 
subject of Agriculture. This is a timely 
editorial and points out the extent of 
agriculture and its effect upon our 
economy: 

Ir’s AN AGRIBUSINESS PROBLEM 


Nearly two-fifths of all business in this 
country connects with dgriculture. That 
includes every enterprise that sells things 
to farmers and every enterprise that handles 
what farmers produce. 

“Agribusiness” has come into use to de- 
scribe this whole range of activities. It 
extends from iron mine to hardware store, 
from corn field to supermarket meat counter. 
Dr. John H. Davis, of Harvard Business 
School, formerly Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, has invented this useful word. 

Dr. Davis has logically pointed out that 
the so-called “farm problem” is in every 
way an agribusiness problem. Farmers are 
not its sole owners. Directly involving 40 
percent of our economy, indirectly it affects 
all. The merchant on Main Street, the 
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motor manufacturer, milkman, miller, 
miner, and meat packer all operate in agri- 
business. The people who work for salaries 
or wages for these people are directly in- 
volved in it, too. 

Two major developments have created the 
present farm problem. 

One has arisen because high price supports 
were continued much too long. They pre- 
vented farmers from making normal adjust- 
ments to changing demand. Worse, they 
piled up the more than $11 billion mountain 
of products in Government hands, where 
they can’t be sold in this country while they 
depress prices. 

Congress, approaching the matter in a 
highly political mood, produced a conflicting, 
unworkable bill which the President vetoed. 
Congress can yet, if it will, adopt the useful 
soil-bank plan, and take other steps. Gov- 
ernmental mistakes built up the mess and 
have badly hurt farm income; Government 
has a responsibility for correcting its own 
mistakes. All agribusiness has a stake in 
seeing that this constructive action is taken. 

The other major cause of the unbalanced 
situation has grown naturally. One farm 
worker now produces enough food and fiber 
for 18 consumers—twice as many as 30 years 
ago—and each acre yields more. Research 
and ingenuity have improved power, ma- 
chinery, seeds, fertilizers, chemicals and other 
means to raise output. Farmers know how 
to use them. 

The trouble arises from the fact that 
means to increase production have grown 
much faster than ways to expand markets 
and increase utilization of the farm output. 

This, too, concerns agribusiness. Every 
town where farmers do their trading can be 
helped by better markets and more uses for 
what farmers sell. 

Millions of people drink frozen orange 
Juice now who bought but few oranges 10 
years ago. That is only one example of how 
research has greatly enlarged the market for 
a farm product. Vastly increased research 
on the marketing and new-uses fronts is 
needed to catch up with the marvelous job 
that production research has done. The 
actual dollars and manpower in such newer 
kinds of research are pitably below what 
we've spent to help farmers produce more. 

Sensible Government action to remedy 
past mistakes in legislation must be taken. 
But by itself no law will bring farm in- 
comes up to proper levels. The agribusiness 
problem has a multitude of parts. Aggres- 
sive salesmanship, aggressive research, along 
with constructive legislation, can work it 
out, one part at a time. 

Our farm surplus is only between 4 and 5 
percent of the total farm output. Surely 
American ingenuity can find markets and 
uses enough to handle that much. Why not 
try that approach to the “farm problem”? 





A Method To Encourage Employment of 
the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years science has made tremendous 
advances in the conquest and control 
of infectious and degenerative diseases. 
Life expectancy of Americans has in- 
creased as a result. 

The average age of persons eligible for 
gainful employment has also increased. 
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However, American employers have not 
revised their long-standing prejudice 
against hiring people of middle age and 
beyond, even though such persons are 
otherwise well qualified to perform the 
duties of the job. 

Of course legislation might be enact- 
ed to prescribe discrimination against 
job applicants because of age but such 
legislation would undoubtedly be diffi- 
cult and expensive to enforce and would 
probably not be very effective. 

I have therefore introduced today a 
bill whose purpose is to effectively en- 
courage the employment of mature and 
qualified citizens by a fair and persua- 
sive but noncoercive method which 
would be practicable and inexpensive and 
self-operating. 

The present revenue act ailows em- 
ployers, in computing taxable income, 
to deduct 100 percent of all wages and 
salaries paid to employees. My bill 
would amend the revenue act to per- 
mit employers to deduct from gross in- 
come, in computing taxable income, 101 
percent of wages and salaries paid to 
employees between the ages of 60 and 
61; 102 percent of wages and salaries 
paid to employees between the ages of 
61 and 62; 103 percent of wages and 
salaries paid to employees between the 
ages of 62 and 63; 104 percent of wages 
and salaries paid to employees between 
the ages of 63 and 64; and 105 percent 
of wages and salaries paid to employees 
between the ages of 64 and 65. There- 
after, the tax deductions could rise by 
1 percent as the employee increased in 
age beyond 65 and remained employed. 
The maximum deduction should not ex- 
ceed 115 percent of such wages or sal- 
aries paid—but to reach 115 percent the 
employee would have to be 75 years old. 
The foregoing increased deductions 
should apply only to the first $5,000 of 
wages and salaries paid to each such 
employees in any tax year; and employ- 
ers should be limited to the usual 100- 
percent tax deduction with respect to 
that part of any wages or salaries in 
excess of $5,000 paid to any such em- 
ployees in any tax year. 

Of course, such proposed increased tax 
deductions would slightly affect Federal 
revenues but this would be offset by the 
taxes on the income of citizens who 
otherwise might not be employed at all. 
More important, however, than the ef- 
fect on Federal income is the immeas- 
urable benefit to the country by effect- 
ively encouraging the employment of its 
mature and qualified citizens at a time 
when the number of our mature citi- 
zens is constantly increasing. 





Unionism: This Is Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° Or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks the following article by Mr. 
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Russell Turner which appeared in 
Human Events for May 5 entitled 
“Unionism: The Growing Big Business” : 

Whether it’s good or bad depends on the 
individual point of view. But whatever the 
view, the fact remains that unionism has 
become one of the Nation’s biggest busi- 
nesses; that its influence is reaching into 
every nook and corner of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic and social structure; that it is achiev- 
ing a political power- rivaling anything 
known in American history. 

Nowhere is this more true than right here 
in the Nation’s-Capital, which now houses 
the headquarters of 42 national labor unions 
representing some 6,500,000 workers, plus 
the national offices of the newly unified AFL- 
CIO and 2 additional unions which are 
moving their headquarters here this spring 
from other cities. Of major significance is 
the fact that 11 of the 42 have moved their 
headquarters here from other parts of the 
country in approximately the last decade. 

The explanation of union leaders for this 
Washingtonward trek is that it facilitates 
maintenance of relations with other unions 
headquartered here and with governmental 
agencies with which they must deal, such 
as the National Labor Relations Board and 
the Department of Labor. 

The explanation of all realistic observers 
is that the unions want their headquarters 
handy to the seat of Government, so that 
they can impress that impressionable Gov- 
ernment with their economic and political 
power and influence. 

It is by being here in Washington that 
union leaders can exercise their most effec- 
tive influence on the policies of Government, 
both legislative and administrative. They 
need not even bother registering as lobby- 
ists to do it. Cocktail party or luncheon 
conversations with legislators or executive 
department functionaries are far more effec- 
tive in putting across a union’s point of view 
than testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee or a quasi-judicial agency hearing. 

Furthermore, the same legislators and 
functionaries cannot help but be impressed 
when they see unions spending multiple mil- 
lions of dollars for swank new buildings just 
to house their headquarters offices. 

For example, the bumptious, freewheeling 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
with a claimed membership of 1,400,000 (arid 
growing rapidly) last year moved its head- 
quarters into an ultramodernistic, marbie- 
faced, plush-officed edifice three blocks from 
Washington’s Union Station, on the con- 
struction of which it had just spent $5 mil- 
lion. It is directly across a small park from 
the Senate Office Building. 

The teamsters’ union has no legislative 
representative, none of its officers or em- 
ployees even are registered as lobbyists. 
They piously profess disdain for such out- 
of-the-union-line activities. 

But if a Senator happens to look out his 
office window on a contemplative moment, 
and sees the roof-gardened, tinted-glass- 
windowed Taj Mahal across the park, his 
thoughts may stray back to views on some 
pending legislative matter which were ex- 
pressed at X’s party a few days ago by an 
official of the teamsters’ union. Quite con- 
ceivably, it might pass through his mind 
that he should consider carefully before 
crossing an organization powerful enough to 
erect such a structure just to provide office 
space for some 100 headquarters employees. 

A Representative driving by the building, 
or viewing it from a back window of the 
Capitol itself, might well have the same 
reaction. 

Other union headquarters’ buildings may 
not be quite so strategically located, but 
they are impressive nevertheless. Some 
$3,500,000 is going into the soon-to-be- 
completed AFL-CIO headquarters building 
just across Lafayette Park from the White 
House. The Machinists Union has just 
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moved into its still-being-completed $2,500,- 
000 building on Connecticut Avenue just off 
famed Dupont Circle; the operating engi- 
neers are erecting a $2 million structure 
across 17th Street from the Mayflower Hotel; 
the electrical workers are being relatively 
pikerish with the $750,000 job they are put- 
ting up on 16th Street, one block up from 
the Statler Hotel. Old buildings presently 
are being razed to make way for a new home 
for the Bakery Workers Union across the 
street from the Statler; the United Steel 
Workers have bought property in the same 
block for a reported $1 million on which 
they apparently plan ultimately to erect a 
headquarters. 

Some unions admittedly and openly in- 
dulge in lobbying, and so register under the 
1946 Federal Lobbying Regulation Act. A 
congressional quarterly compilation of lob- 
bying registrations and spending reports for 
1955 shows 20 unions thus listed; 6 of them, 
however, are post office employee groups 
which in effect must bargain with Congress 
on such matters as wages and hours. 

The AFL and CIO filed separate reports for 
the 11 months of 1955 prior to their merger, 
and a third report covering-unified activ- 
ities in December. Together, the three re- 
ports listed 1955 expenditures for the pur- 
pose of influencing legislation totaling 
$236,011—which would have been twice the 
amount so spent by any other oganization. 
The leading lobby spender for the year was 
the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies with $114,835. The six postal work- 
ers’ unions, in their separate ways, together 
spent a total of $226,757. 

These reports, in a major sense, are highly 
misleading, in that, as mentioned above, 
much of the most effective lobbying comes 
on a person-to-person basis and is far be- 
yond the reach of any lobbying-expenditures 
report. That person-to-person influence, 
however, is tied in not only with the open 
manifestations of union power to be seen 
in such ways as luxurious new office build- 
ings; it is tied in perhaps even more di- 
rectly with the growth of another arm of the 
octopuslike power of unionism—its bur- 
geoning political activities. 

The political power of the labor union 
movement is becoming so great that, in ef- 
fect, it threatens to topple of its own weight 
if given a more-than-gentle legislative nudge. 
For that weight is growing to the point 
where it is arousing much resentment in the 
minds of millions of Americans, including 
millions of unwilling dues-paying union 
members—resentment against union bosses 
who are trying to dictate a form of socialistic 
welfare state in lieu of the traditional free- 
enterprise system under which this Nation 
has prospered 2ad grown for nearly 200 
years. 

That resentment is comparable to the un- 
rest of a half to three-quarters of a century 
ago over the conduct of avaricious industrial 
and financial tycoons—unrest which led to 
enactment of such regulatory statutes as 
the antitrust laws and the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act. The present-day resentment 
is headed in the direction of comparable reg- 
ulation of union activities. 

The union bosses realize full well that 
such feelings are developing throughout the 
country. Yet, even as they seek with one 
hand to allay the public fears and resent- 
ment with protestations about labor merely 
seeking to protect its rights, they drive ahead 
relentlessly with the other hand toward their 
goal of outright domination of all legislative 
and governmental processes. 

For example, the official political arm of 
the AFL-CIO is its committee on political 
education, purportedly financed entirely by 
voluntary contributions in order to get 
around the Taft-Hartley law’s ban on ex~< 
penditure of union funds for political pure 
poses. It is known as COPE. 

The March 31 issue of the AFL-CIO News 
bore this headline across the top of its front 
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page: “COPE Opens Dollar Drive to Protect 
Labor's Gains.” 

What this quaintly euphemistic union-ese 
means is that the AFL-CIO bosses would like 
a $1 contribution to the COPE campaign 
kitty, please, from each of the roughly 15 
million AFL-CIO members. 

No one seriously believes there is the re- 
motest possibility that COPE will succeed in 
its dollar-per-member drive. But union 
bosses are persuasive; shop stewards, for in- 
stance, are highly influential among, and 
frequently greatly feared by, their constitu- 
ents. It is entirely conceivable that COPE 
may gather in a dollar a piece from a third, 
perhaps a half, of the 15 million AFL-CIO 
members; some will give more than a dollar. 

That will mean a COPE campaign fund of 
somewhere between five and ten million dol- 
lars, to be parcelled out as its managers see 
fit; a truly substantial sum, as campaign 
funds go. 

This kitty will be used to promote the can- 
didacies of liberals who, as legislators or ex- 
ecutive officeholders, would be amendable to 
suggestions from the AFL-CIO or its affiliates. 
The major point of amenability this year in 
State races will be adamant opposition to 
right-to-work laws; in congressional races, 
support for repeal of the Taft-Hartley law’s 
section 14b, which legalizes such State 
statutes. This is the big issue of the mo- 
ment, to labor unions. This also is what the 
AFL-CIO News means when it says, “To Pro- 
tect Labor’s Gains.” 

But as substantial as it is, this prospective 
five-to-ten-million-dollar COPE kitty takes 
no account of other millions which will be 
siphoned from regular union treasuries into 
political channels by various means. 

When it wrote the ban on union political 
exependitures into the Taft-Hartley law in 
1947, Congress thought it would keep unions 
out of politics, just as corporations are pro- 
hibited by law from engaging in political 
activities. The ban has failed. 

As a “for instance,” there is the case of the 
United Automobile Workers, headed by the 
far-left Walter Reuther. The UAW for some 
time has sponsored regularly certain radio 
and TV news programs in Detroit. During 
the 1954 Congressional campaign, the UAW’s 
commentator presented several Democratic 
candidates on these programs, interviewed 
them in the most favorable light, and openly 
stated the union’s endorsement of them. 

The UAW was indicted on charges of viola< 
ting the Taft-Hartley law’s no-politics 
clause; the violation, on the surface, ap- 
peared clear. But appearances can be 
deceiving a Federal judge in February ruled 
that since the UAW paid for the programs 
regularly, its endorsement of the Democratic 
candidates was not a political activity but 
rather was a valid exercise of its freedom of 
speech. 

The political organization financial reports, 
filed with the clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in compliance with Federal law, 
also indicate other means of evading. the 
Taft-Hartley no-politics clause. The Senate 
Republican policy committee staff has gone 
through those reports, and compiled a full 
listing: showing that union political arms 
spent $1,978,564 in connection with the 1954 
congressional campaigns. 

Theoretically, all of this money was ac- 
cumulated through voluntary donations. 
But even here there are gimmicks. Again, 
we cite’'the UAW as a case in point. 

The CIO-PAC reports are broken down into 
two sections—an “individual contributions 
account,” and an “educational account.” 
Presumably the first is for outright politics, 
the second merely to educate union members. 

During the year 1954, and prior to elec- 
tion day, the UAW made six contributions 
to the national CIO-PAC educational ac- 
eount totaling $150,769. Coming from the 
union, the money must have come out of its 
general treasury and thus from its regular 
dues and initiation fees, 
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During the same period, there !s listed an 
expenditure from the CIO-PAC educational 
account of $5,000 to the Michigan State CIO 
Council. Under the individual contribu- 
tions account are listed these expenditures 
for 1954: May 17, Moody (the late Demo- 
cratic Senator) for Senator committee, 
$2,500; August 13, 2 items to the UAW- 
PAC for $15,000 and $10,000; October 6, 
$5,000 to the (now-Senator Pat) McNAMARA 
campaign committee, $3,000 to the Wayne 
County (Detroit) CIO committee, and $1,000 
each to 3 Democratic congressional candi- 
dates in Detroit. 

On their face, these reports seem to show 
the UAW contributing financially to the 
campaign funds of various candidates 
through the CIO-PAC. There undoubtedly 
are a substantial number of Republican 
members of the UAW who take a dim view of 
having their dues payments go for such pur- 
poses but, being a minority, they are unable 
to stop their union’s leftist bosses. 

Like the lobby reports, the political ex- 
penditures reports also are misleading, in 
that they give no hint of the amounts being 
ladled out by unions for the succor of fa- 
vored candidates in local and State cam- 
paigns. Nor do they give any hint of items 
such as the UAW news program endorse- 
ments. 

There is a growing tendency for Members 
of Congress, in private conversations, to say 
they think the time has come when unions 
should be subjected to the same antitrust 
and Corrupt Practices Act regulations as now 
apply to corporations. But Members of Con- 
gress are human; they face elections this 
fall; they are loath to incur new enmity 
by expressing these thoughts openly. 

It should not be so. Few Americans quar- 
rel with the Corrupt Practices Act ban on 
political expenditures by corporations; there 
should be no more quarrel with imposing 
the same ban on unions whose funds are 
collected from members required to join in 
order to hold their jobs. 

Only by such a ban—and an effective one, 
with teeth—can the dangerously growing 
political power of unions be curbed. The 
national welfare demands that it be curbed. 


Realtors, Mortgage Brokers, Savings and 
Loan Associations, and Private Citizens 
Endorse H. R. 10469 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, an early 
extension of the GI home-loan-guaranty 
program has been endorsed by news- 
papers, veterans’ groups, labor, home- 
builders, mortgage bankers, the. Presi- 
dent’s Bradley Commission, and appli- 
ance and furniture manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Realtors, mortgage bankers, savings 
and loan associations, and private citi- 
zens have now joined in urging that im- 
mediate consideration be given to an ex- 
tension of this important program. 

H. R. 10469, a bill I introduced April 
12, would accomplish this extension and 
provide for a gradual, rather than an 
abrupt, termination. The following are 
a few of the comments which I have re- 
ceived from business people in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Florida: 
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DEAR DANTE: Congratulations. 

Just finished reading your speech on ex- 
tension of GI home-loan program. 

Magnificent. 

Only last week at the Miami Board of Real- 
tors meeting we discussed your brilliant ac- 
tion and I felt proud to add my humble voice 
to all the others, praising you. 

As always. 

Sincerely, 
RENZO ABBONDANDOLO, 
Realtor. 

Coral GABLES, FLA. 

DeaR Mr. FasScett: Mr. Keyes has been on 
an extended trip from which he will return 
to Miami around May 9, but rather than 
wait until he returns to the office he asked 
that we express to you now his hearty com- 
mendation of your introduction of H. R. 
10469 and your active interest in seeing that 
it is passed. You deserve much credit for 
your efforts and Mr. Keyes wants you to 
know that he appreciates very much the 
work you are doing on behalf of this matter. 

Cordially. 

KaTE CONSTANCE, 
Secretary to Kenneth S, Keyes. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


H. R. 10469 


Dear Sir: In behalf of this association I 
should like to inform you that we are pleased 
to learn of your introduction of the above bill 
for extending the GI home-loan program. 

For all of our 95-member brokers please 
let me take this opportunity of extending to 
you our congratulations on your fine pre- 
sentation for extending the GI home-loan 
program. 

Respectfully, 
SOUTHWEST REAL ESTATE BROKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAM W. FLANAGAN, 
Executive Secretary. 
Lester R. MAXWELL, President. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Dear DANTE: I think you’ve taken a won- 
derful step in the right direction in intro- 
ducing H. R. 10469. It certainly would be a 
terrific blow to the veterans and to the 
building industry in south Florida, and 
throughout the country if the home loan 
benefits to veterans of World War II are not 
extended. 

Sincerely, 
J. I. Kistak MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
OF FLORIDA, 
Jay I. Kisiak, President. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Dear DanTE: On behalf of the Greater 
Miami Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, I wish to compliment you for the intro- 
duction of bill No. H. R. 10469. This bill will 
be of great benefit to the veterans and I know 
will be greatly appreciated by the veterans. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

GREATER MIAMI FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
Loan ASSOCIATION, 

(Bos) Rospert M. MorGan, President. 

MIAMI, PLA. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN FASCELL: Thank 
you very much for the copy of your speech 
made in the House regarding the extension 
of the GI home-loan program. I have read 
@ newspaper summary of the Jegislation you 
have introduced and wholeheartedly support 
your recommendations. 

Many of us realtors feel that any attempt 
to spread out the GI housing program will 
be beneficial. Our land costs have risen so 
fantastically in Dade County that it has be- 
come economically impractical to construct 
houses in the $8,500-$10,500 price bracket for 
which there is a tremendous demand. Cer- 
tainly a rush to utilize the VA guaranty be- 
fore the 1957 expiration would aggrevate 
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this unfortunate land situation beyond 
imagination. Somehow there must be a re- 
straining influence; your bill will be a major 
contribution. 

There are many of us younger builders and 
realtors who are giving a great deal of 
thought to tomorrow. 

Sincerely yours, 
SUBURBAN REALTY Co., 
JosEePH A. FRIEDMAN, President. 

NorTH MIAMI, FLA, 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, May 10 is 
Rumanian Independence Day. It is only 
fitting that we should remember this day, 
for it serves as a grim reminder of Com- 
munist aggression and subversion which 
made captive satellites out of the once 
free nations of Eastern Europe. 

An unwilling pawn in the power 
struggle of Nazi domination and Soviet 
Communist conquest, Rumania has long 
been a land of suffering. The high hopes 
which Rumanian patriots had for their 
country when on May 10, 1866, they 
crowned Charles, Prince of Rumania, 
and thus founded the Rumanian dynasty, 
have been badly shattered. Today, 
Rumania lies prostrate in the tight grip 
of the Soviet Union, which not only en- 
slaves these proud people, but robs them 
of their national resources to help pay 
for the Communist trade offensive. 

The Kremlin’s tyrants who rule the 
country are trying their best to eradicate 
May 10 from the memory of the people. 
They have replaced Independence Day 
with the Day of Soviet Victory, which 
fallson May 9. But when the alien flags 
are hoisted on May 9, it must remind the 
Rumanian people of their own Inde- 
pendence Day. To them it is but a sign 
that the day will come again when they 
will rid themselves of the foreign op- 
pressor and the local quislings who take 
their orders from the Kremlin. 

I believe that the days of party boss 
Gheorge Gheorghiu-Dej and of his 
henchmen are numbered. They came to 
power under Stalin. But Stalin himself 
has now been toppled from his exalted po- 
sition, and with him will topple all those 
who owe him allegiance. We have seen 
it happen in recent weeks in Bulgaria, 
in Poland, in Czechoslovakia. Though 
the Rumanian Communists are trying to 
postpone the day of reckoning, though 
they still are slow in following the de- 
Stalinization line prescribed by their 
masters in the Kremlin, they cannot 
escape the inevitable. As Stalin rid 
himself of those who became incon- 
venient to him, the new Kremlin bosseg 
will not hesitate to liquidate those of their 
underlings who have become politically 
inexpedient, for communism devours its 
own children. May its appetite increase. 

On May 10, we salute a suffering na- 
tion which has lost its independence 
through no fault of its own,.but was the 
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tragic victim of brute Communist force. 
On this anniversary of their independ- 
ence, we assure the Rumanian people that 
they do not stand alone, or abandoned, 
in their aspiration for freedom. Let us 
remind them of our pledge, which is part 
of official United States foreign policy, 
that the people of America will never 
consent to their continued enslavement; 
that the United States will continue its 
efforts to correct the wrong, and relieve 
the suffering, which has been brought 
upon helpless nations by Communist 
aggression, subversion, and betrayal. 








A Lamentable Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, “ay 10, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 

- from the Boston Daily Globe of May 8, 
1956: 
A LAMENTABLE PERFORMANCE 


The meeting of the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, at Paris, has 
ended lamely indeed. Far from revealing 
any bold confrontation of the urgent prob- 
lems weighing on the alliance, the foreign 
ministers of the 15 member states have re- 
turned to their respective capitals trailing 
wisps of diplomatic fog. 

Through these it is possible, nevertheless, 
to perceive the realities they failed to tackle, 
and the devices by which they would dis- 
guise the meagerness of their achievement. 
To understand the situation it is necessary 
to take note again of the issues NATO faces 
because of Soviet Russia’s shift of policy 
last year. For it was then that NATO first 
began seriously to experience difficulties. 

NATO was conceived as a purely military 
counter by the West against a very real 
threat of armed aggression from the East, in 
1949-50. It now faces a Russia which, while 
continuing to build military power assidu- 
ously, has altered its entire political ap- 
proach to the outside world. 

This substitution of the diplomacy of 
trade, conciliation, and repudiation of 
Stalinism does not, however, proceed in a 
void. Simultaneously, Russia is swiftly inte- 
grating her European satellites, has endowed 
them with new 5-year plans, and already 
has begun to utilize the massive economic 
resources the process makes available further 
to buttress her diplomacy. 

While this consolidation proceeds, the im- 
pact of her maneuver has made itself felt 
throughout the world, especially in Europe 
and the Middle East. At the same time, 
circumstances have tended to loosen NATO's 
military and political ties in Europe. Its 
professed military goals in strength have 
been tacitly shelved as no longer realistic. 

Worse: Member Iceland demands elimina- 
tion of NATO bases; member France is forced 
to drain away her NATO military components 
to north African wars; Denmark and the Low 
Countries flatly reject NATO’s plea for 18 
months’ military service; West Germany's 
rearmament is tangled in threats of dislodge- 
ment of Chancellor Adenauer from power, 
while Bonn’s finance minister flatly refuses 
any longer to support NATO forces on Ger- 
man soil. Member Greece is quarreling with 
member Britain. It is needless to continue. 
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_ This situation points up the three tasks 
which the latest conference of NATO foreign 
ministers—the NATO Council—obviously 
should have tackled with imagination and 
statesmanlike courage. They should have 
taken immediate steps toward rethinking 
NATO’s military role, adapting it to the 
altering problems it faces; devised a method 
of coordination on the political level which 
would be limited, workable, and immediate 
in application; and defined clearly NATO’s 
role vis-a-vis Russia’s economic offensive. 
They did none of these. 

Instead, the Council contended itself with 
platitudes. NATO’s military posture, for in- 
stance, according to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the 
British Foreign Secretary, “is virile and 
robust.” On the political side (doubtless 
with the election campaign in mind) Secre- 
tary Dulles proposes a vague continuous 
cabinet for NATO, endowed with powers 
“only a little below those of foreign secre- 
taries,” to assemble, sometime, after “three 
wise men,” solemnly appointed for the task, 
bring in a study next winter about NATO’s 
possible political and economic policies. 

The simple, practical expedient of having 
the NATO Council meet quarterly to face 
issues apparently seemed too dangerous. 
Contradictory interpretations of all this non- 
sense are already rising among NATO mem- 
bers. The performance will scarcely disturb 
Russia. It should very seriously disturb all 
friends of NATO. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 





Pennsylvania Salutes the National 
Gallery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the April 1956 issue of Readers’ 
Digest: 

Our NATIONAL TREASURE HovsE 


(By Andre and Assia Visson) 


No visit to Washington, D. C., is complete 
without a tour of the National Gallery of Art, 
the impressive, dome-crowned building of 
pink-white marble that stretches over three 
city blocks on the north side of the Mall 
which connects the Capitol with the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. Through its heavy bronze and steel 
doors, 40 feet high, more than 24 million 
visitors have passed since the gallery was 
opened in 1941. Now recognized as one of 
the world’s 4 or 5 great art museums, the Na- 
tional Gallery belongs to the people of the 
United States; but it owes its existence to 
one man. 

When Andrew William Mellon came to 
Washington as Secretary of the Treasury in 
1921, he was reputed to be the wealthiest man 
(banking, steel) ever to hold a Government 
job. A man of vision, he predicted that 
Washington would become the center of the 
Western World. He wanted it also to be one 
of the world’s great cultural capitals, a source 
of pride for every American. No one, how- 
ever, suspected that he would use a large 
portion of his wealth to that end. 

One day in 1927 Mellon disclosed a scheme 
he had been turning over in his mind, To 
David E. Finley, his young Special Assistant 
at the Treasury, he said: “Washington 
should have a national gallery to rank with 
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those of London, Paris, Rome, and Madrid, 
Since a congressional appropriation is un- 
likely, I'm willing to put up the building my- 
self and offer it, together with a collection of 
paintings, to the American people. I want 
you to head up this gallery.” 

Finley accepted the assignment, and dur- 
ing the following years helped plan the bold 
project. ; 

The millions who visit the National Gallery 
today can hardly imagine the effort that 
went into assembling its treasures. It took 
most European museums centuries to gather 
their priceless collections. They inherited 
the art treasures of Europe’s yoyalty, and 
European governments have always found 
funds to preserve and increase their national 
collections. But American museums must 
depend on donations from private collectors, 

Andrew Mellon had started his own col- 
lection as a young man. Traveling abroad 
in 1882, he bought an old painting for $1,000. 
His business friends were shocked. How 
could this astute young industrialist pay 
so much for a canvas? 

Melion went on buying paintings, how- 
ever—but only those that appealed to him. 
He turned down a portrait by Raphael merely 
because the sitter had an “evil face.” ‘The 
Prench 18th-century masters were too lavish 
with their colors and their nudes for the 
Pittsburgh Presbyterian. His. preference 
went to pleasant Dutch and English paint- 
ings, which he found both inspiring and re- 
laxing. 

Soon, as his momentous project got under 
way, his approach to coilecting changed. For 
his country he wanted nothing short of the 
best. 

He learned that the Soviets were willing 
to sell a few masterpieces from the Czar’s 
famous collection at the Hermitage Palace. 
So, in 1930 and 1931, Mellon acquired 21 of 
the paintings at a cost of more than $7 mil- 
lion. Among them was Titian’s Venus With 
a Mirror, a nude which he would not have 
hung in his own house, but which he knew 
should have a place in a great gallery, and 
for which he did not hesitate to say $544,000, 
He gave $745,000 for, Raphael’s 8 by 11 inch 
St. George and the Dragon, and $838,000 for 
Botticelli’s Adoration of the Magi. His top 
payment, $1,166,000 went for Raphael’s fa- 
mous Alba Madonna. 

When Mellon left the Government in 1983, 
after 11 years as Secretary of the Treasury 
and 1 year as Ambassador to England, he 
decided the time had come to push his long- 
cherished project to completion. He chose 
famed architect John Russel Pope to design 
the gallery. “Never mind the cost,” Mellon 
said, “it will be a building to last for 
centuries.” 

Together they selected the finest building 
materials: Tennessee pink-white marble for 
the walls, because it absorbéd the sun in- 
stead of reflecting it like white marble; 
Italian dark-green marble for the 24 columns 
in the central rotunda; green marble from 
Vermont, gray marble from Tennessee, Amer- 
ican fumed oak for the floors. 

“It will be quite expensive,” 
Finley. 

“Just so it doesn’t look expensive,” an- 
swered Mellon, who hated ostentation. 

As a result of the constant search for the 
finest materials and the latest air-condition- 
ing and air-purifying equipment—to protect 
and increase the life span of the old paint- 
ings—Mellon had to raise his building budget 
from $9 to $15 million. In addition, he gave 
a $5 million endowment for new acquisitions 
and other expenses. Then, 1 month before 
announcing his donation, he suddenly de- 
cided that the masterpieces he had gathered 
during half a century were inadequate. Cer- 
tain schools were not sufficiently represented. 

Laid up with a bad cold, he called David 
Finley. “Take the first train to New York. 
Go to Duveen [Lord Duveen, one of his favor- 
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ite dealers] and pick up the best pictures he 
has been concealing. I know he has bought 
many masterpieces during these depression 
years.” 

: Finley spent 3 days with Duveen, and to- 
gether they brought to Washington 30 paint- 
ings and 21 sculptures—masterpieces of the 
Italian, Flemish, and English schools from 
the 14th to the early 19th century. Duveen 
rented an apartment below Mellon’s, and 
there placed all his treasures under armed 
guard. A month later, at the luncheon ta- 
ble, Mellon concluded the greatest single 
art transaction ever made. He bought 18 
sculptures and 26 of the paintings—for $611 
million. 

A few days later Andrew Mellon, now 81, 
sent a letter to President Roosevelt offering 
the Nation his $35 million collection of 126 
paintings and 26 sculptures, together with 
funds for building the gallery. 

He set only two conditions: First, his name 
was not to be connected with the gallery. 
A genuinely modest man, he did not want 
America’s National Gallery to be thought of 
as a memorial to him. Second, the trustees 
should see to it that all art collections do- 
nated later were of the same high quality 
as his. 

The opening of the National Gallery of 
Art on March 17, 1941, was a national event. 
It brought to the Capital 8,800 invited guests 
from all over the country. Unfortunately, 
Andrew Mellon could not hear their lavish 
praise. He had died in 1937. 

But his hopes were already being ful- 
filled. In 1939 the gallery had received an- 
other great collection: 375 paintings and 18 
sculptures of the Italian school from Sam- 
uel H. Kress, another multimillionaire orig- 
inally from Pennsylvania. It was the most 
complete collection of Italian art ever 
brought together by one person. Kress had 
intended to establish a museum of Italian 
art in New York, but Finley persuaded him 
to bring his collection to Washington. Fin- 
ley, Mr. Kress, and John Walker, a young 
scholar of Italian art who had been ap- 
pointed chief curator of the gallery, selected 
the Kress masterpieces to come to Wash- 
ington. With recent additions from Rush 
H. Kress and the Kress Foundation, Kress 
paintings and sculptures now form the larg- 
est collection in the gallery. 

Curiously enough, a third highly impor- 
tant donation also came from a native Penn- 
sylvanian. Joseph Widener, of Philadelphia, 
presented his collection of 100 paintings 
to the gallery in 1942. Among them were 
14 Rembrandts, 2 of the rarest Vermeers, 8 
Van Dycks, 1 Raphael, and 2 El Grecos. And 
with them came magnificent Italian Re- 
naissance sculptures and an invaluable as- 
semblage of rare furniture, small bronzes, 
tapestries, prints, and Chinese porcelains. 

Another important collection is that of 
Chester Dale, now president of the gallery’s 
board of trustees. A New York investment 
banker, Dale began in the 1920’s to invest 
several million dollars in great French im- 
pressionists and post-impressionists, includ- 
ing Renoir, Degas, and Cézanne. Inciden- 
tally, the canvases he bought rose higher 
in price than any other paintings—modern 
or old. 

The National Gallery also brought together 
an important collection of 763 American 
paintings. Covering 2 centuries of United 
States art, it contains works by America’s 
best painters—from Gilbert Stuart and John 
Copley to Winslow Homer, James Whistler, 
Mary Cassatt and Childe Hassam. Among 
the canvases are nine contemporary portraits 
of George Washington. 

On its opening night the National Gallery 
had on view 555 paintings and 61 sculptures. 
This year, on its 15th anniversary, it offers its 
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visitors 960 paintings, 209 sculptures, a col- 
lection of 1,306 small bronzes, as well as 
antique furniture, tapestries and china, 
Moreover, it has in storage about 800 addi- 
tional valuable paintings. And its print col- 
lection, thanks largely to a gift from Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, another Pennsylvanian, has 
jumped from 399 items in 1941 to 21,618 in 
1956. 

The setting in which these collections are 
placed is impressive. Entering the 100-foot- 
wide rotunda of the central hall, with its 
16th-century Italian bronze fountain and 24 
massive marble columns, visitors hush their 
voices is if in cathedral. Right and left 
from the rotunda run two long halls with 
French and Italian sculptures. These open 
into two garden courts, which feature 17th 
century French lead fountains that once 
stood in the gardens of Versailles. Around 
the halls and garden courts are 90 exhibition 
rooms. On Sunday nights the gallery’s or- 
chestra gives a free concert in one of the 
garden courts to audiences of as many as 
1,000 persons. f 

A question frequently asked by visitors— 
“How much are the collections worth?”—is 
not an easy one to answer. Masterpieces 
are priceless because they cannot be replaced. 
But the market value of the collections is 
estimated to be about $300,000,000. To re- 
place the building itself would ‘cost more 
than $50 million today. For all this, Ameri- 
can taxpayers have laid out only $15 million, 
for upkeep. 

But the educational and spiritual value of 
the National Gallery is infinitely greater. 
The permanent collection as well as the loan 
exhibitions from French, German, Austrian; 
Italian, Japanese, and Spanish museums 
have offered millions of Americans an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
world’s cultural past without leaving their 
own land. 

The National Gallery was one of the first 
museums in the world to open an educa- 
tional department on a national scale. 
School children are brought in by busloads, 
and the gallery also sends prints, slides, and 
film strips to schools all over America. 

Many art students from abroad now come 
to Washington to study old masters of their 
native lands. Visiting statesmen take time 
from their official schedules to admire the 
collections. German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer told a reporter, “I have visited all 
the European galleries, and I think this one 
should be a model for them all.” 

Immediately after its opening in the war 
years, the gallery had 6 times as many 
visitors as the National Gallery in London, 6 
times as many as the Paris Louvre in the 
prewar years. One soldier wrote in the 
visitors’ book, “From 37 months of jungles 
to the rare beauty of art brings tears of joy 
from my heart to live again.” A service- 
woman wrote what millions of other visitors 
must have felt: “I’m proud of America.” 


Twice a month a group of wives of Gov- 
ernment officials comes for a guided tour. 
Mrs. Sherman Adams and Mrs. Harold Stas- 
sen pay frequent visits to paint copies of the 
gallery’s masterpieces. Many Government 
workers drop by during lunch hour. A 
riveter from New York who recently took up 
painting visits the gallery every year; having 
helped construct the dome, he has a personal 
pride in the place. 

Washington taxi driyers taking their fares 
to the gallery no longer call it the “Mellon 
Galley,” as they did 15 years ago. Andrew 
Mellon would have been pleased at this: his 
great objective has been achieved. The gal- 
lery he donated to the American people is 
now truly national, and it has made Wash- 
oe Ng one of the great art centers of the 
world, 
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Series of Hearings To Be Held by Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce to my colleagues of the House 
a series of hearings to be held by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
starting Tuesday, May 15, to explore 
ways and means and develop, if neces- 
sary, legislative assistance for expediting 
the critically important program for the 
peacetime application of atomic energy. 
I feel impelled to make this announce- 
ment—as did the chairman of the com- 
mittee yesterday in the Senate—because 
of the extremely important nature of 
these proceedings. 

For many months the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has been carefully 
studying the progress of commercial ap- 
plication of atomic energy both domesti- 
cally and in foreign countries. Last 
summer, for example, members of the 
committee attended the Geneva Confer- 
ence as official observers and had an op- 
portunity to study the status of progress 
in foreign countries. 

When the current session of Congress 
reconvened, the committee conducted a 
series of comprehensive hearings to ex- 
plore the development and status of 
peacetime applications of atomic energy 
here in the United States. These hear- 
ings were held under the statutory obli- 
gation of the committee to conduct such 
a review during the first 60 days of each 
session of Congress. 

In addition to the foregoing, the com- 
mittee a year ago established a panel of 
outstanding representatives of industry, 
science, and labor to study this same 
problem. The committee has before it 
for its consideration the report on the 
status of the peacetime applications of 
atomic energy of this group of men to- 
gether with their recommendations. 

As a result of these detailed studies and 
hearing one problem assumes major im- 
portance and that is the question of the 
financial liability of manufacturers and 
operators of nuclear reactors to the pub- 
lic in the extremely remote event of an 
operating accident. 

Previous testimony received from rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturing and 
operating companies was to the effect 
that this was a major roadblock to fur- 
ther progress in the construction of reac- 
tors for power generation. For this rea- 
son the committee held an informal 
seminar of these representatives, to- 
gether with spokesmen from the leading 
insurance firms and other interested or- 
ganizations. This seminar was most 
beneficial in that for the first time, the 
committee was able to receive directly 
in an atmosphere of informality the 
views of all interested parties on this 
extremely critical problem. 
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As a result of the committee’s long and 
thorough study of the problems involved, 
certain legislation has been introduced 
by members of the committee which have 
been designed to cope with these prob- 
lems. The committee has before it for 
consideration during the forthcoming 
hearings to which I referred to above, 
commencing Tuesday, May 15, four bills: 
H. R. 9701, introduced by my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price], 
and H. R. 9802, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New York and former chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy [Mr. Coe], both of which deal 
in different ways with the insurance 
problem, These two bills in effect would 
obligate the Federal Government to as- 
sume varying degrees of liability up to— 
in one instance—$500 million, in the 
rare event of an accident to a privately 
owned power reactor. The problem here, 
Mr. Speaker, is the apparent inability of 
regular insurance companies to provide 
at an economical price sufficient liability 
insurance to cover manufacturers and 
operators of reactors, in the highly unex- 
pected event of a major accident during 
the course of operation of these facili- 
ties. 

It is generally the opinion of members 
of this Joint Committee who have studied 
the problem over a long period of time 
and in great detail that the United States 
is ahead of our competitors on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain in the development 
of atomic energy for peacetime purposes. 
It is just as generally held by members 
of this committee that this lead is 
rapidly becoming very tenuous. We feel 
as time goes along and more information 
becomes available, that there is an in- 
creasing need for additional efforts by 
this country to maintain this leadership. 

Therefore, another purpose of the 
forthcoming hearings is to develop addi- 
tional information as to what, if any, 
other conditions exist both now and in 
the immediate future which are delaying 
or.could prevent a rapid acceleration of 
our effort in this field. 

Two members of the committee feel 
that the most rapid progress in the con- 
struction of large scale power generating 
nuclear powerplants can be accom- 
plished by the Federal Government. To 
this end, identical bills have been intro- 
duced during this session and are now 
before the committee for consideration. 
My colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {Mr. Ho.uir1eLp], has introduced 
a bill—H. R. 10805, which is identical to 
the bill introduced earlier in the Senate 
by the junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], identified as S. 2725. These 
bills would authorize and direct the 
Atomic Energy Commission to build six 
nuclear power reactors at various loca- 
tions around the United States to assure 
advancement of the art, in addition to or 
in the absence of similar activities of 
private industry. 

If I may, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to outline briefly the manner in which 
the committee plans to proceed in this 
matter. 

Firstly, we are convinced that there 
is a considerable body of knowledge and 
fact as yet undeveloped and which needs 
to be made available as to what the po- 
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tential hazards are in the operation of 
large scale power reactors. More spe- 
cific information must be had as to what 
the standards are for the safe and effi- 
cient operation of such reactors. As an 
integral part of this problem is the need 
to know much more of the details of the 
methods and bases used by the insurance 
companies in computing the cost of and 
the limits to insurance coverage which 
this industry has made available up to 
the present time. 

; The committee also needs to develop 
information on any other roadblock 
that may now or in the future affect the 
most rapid progress in this program. 
The committee’s attention has been 
drawn to the requests being made by 
private industry for changes to existing 
laws. For example, hearings have been 
recently held on a bill to amend the 
Holding Company Act so as to exclude 
those private utilities which join to- 
gether in a common effort to construct 
a nuclear powerplant, from the provi- 
sions of that act. 

Many of these same companies feel 
strongly that any funds they expend for 
research and development in the atomic 
energy field should be given special tax 
treatment. 

Secondly, the committee plans to ex- 
amine in executive session the most re- 
cent and up-to-date information avail- 
able about progress of foreign govern- 
ments in the peacetime applications of 
atomic energy in order to make the most 
current and factual comparison of our 
position vis-a-vis that of our competi- 
tors. To the maximum extent possible 
foliowing these executive hearings, the 
committee will endeavor to make public 
this evaluation insofar as possible. 

Thirdly, the committee will receive 
testimony from all interested parties on 
the Holifield and Gore bills in an effort 
to determine if the only manner in which 
the most rapid progress can be made is 
by means of a program of governmental 
construction of nuclear powerplants. To 
do this in the most impartial and effec- 
tive way the committee needs to know 
much more than has been made available 
to it up to now about specific progress 
being made on the several projects ini- 
tiated and financed by private industry. 
We hope that spokesmen for these organ- 
izations will come to us and frankly and 
candidly discuss their problems, their 
progress, and their plans for the future. 

There are indications that the full 
responsibility for our progress in the field 
of peacetime applications of atomic en- 
ergy may be too large and too technically 
complex for private industry to carry 
alone. I refer again to the report of the 
panel of civilian experts mentioned 
earlier—known as the McKinney panel. 
One of its most important conclusions 
was that if private industry does not or 
cannot assume the full risks and burdens 
of the nuclear power development pro- 
gram then the Government must do the 
job. Therefore, if it appears at the con- 
clusion of these hearings that Congress 
must make unusual and far-reaching 
concessions to private industry in addi- 
tion to providing large-scale insurance 
or indemnity coverage to bolster up the 
«lagging program, it may very well con- 
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clude that a substantial program of di- 
rect Government sponsorship and ini- 
tiative is required to get the job done. 
This does not necessarily mean that it 
must be done by means of complete gov- 
ernmental financing and construction of 
atomic powerplants. It could mean a 
cooperative undertaking, for example, 
similar to the arrangements made be- 
tween the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Duquesne Power Co. which will 
result in the nuclear powerplant now un- 
der construction at Shippingport, Pa. 
Here the Government is building and 
financing the reactor and private indus- 
try constructs and pays for the generat- 
ing facilities and will operate the whole 
plant. 

At the conclusion of this series of hear- 
ings, Mr. Speaker, I am confident that 
the committee will be able to report to 
both Houses of Congress what in its col- 
lective judgment needs to be done in 
order to maintain the world leadership 
by the United States in this vitally im- 
portant field of the peacetime applica- 
tion of atomic energy. We dare not de- 
lay the necessary action any more than 
we dare to shirk our responsibility in this 
matter. The Congress will then be in a 
position to take such steps as it deems 
necessary to keep our country in the 
forefront—not only for the great eco- 
nomic benefits to our citizens but to all 
freemen. 





A Remedy for Delayed Sugar Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hesitate again to take the floor to 
plead for action on the sugar bill, but be- 
cause of the extreme delay in submitting 
a conference report to the House I feel 
that I must do so. 

To reiterate, last July 30, 1955, the 
House, at the urgence of the chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, passed 
a bill amending the Sugar Act so as to 
give our domestic producers a more just 
and equitable share of the American 
sugar market. A part of the market 
that has been going to the Cuban and 
Puerto Rican sugar industry would be 
apportioned to the beet and cane sugar 
producers in the United States. Con- 
gress adjourned before this measure 
could be considered by the Senate, but 
promptly after the second session of the 
84th Congress convened the other body 
began consideration of the bill, and on 
February 8 passed a bill which, in my 
judgment, is more satisfactory than the 
one approved by the House. Senate 
conferees were appointed that same day. 

For some reason the gentleman from 
North Carolina failed to appoint House 
conferees until March 15, some 36 days 
after this action was taken by the other 
body, and then only after he had been 
repeatedly urged to do so by myself and 
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other colleagues who are interested in 
this legislation. 

I am now extremely disappointed to 
learn that the conferees, some 55 days 
after they were appointed by the House 
and more than 3 months after they were 
appointed by the Senate, have not made 
a report to the House; and, as a matter of 
fact, they have not held a’single meeting. 
This is hard to understand, because the 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, on July 30, 1955, when this bill 
was passed, said of the bill: “It is of far- 
reaching importance because it affects 
people in far distant places and it vitally 
affects every one of your constituents.” 

The fact that the gentlemen have oth- 
er important legislation to consider does 
not lessen the urgency or importance of 
the sugar legislation. It is the farm pro- 
gram to many of my constituents in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ne- 
braska, and because of its importance 
and the extreme delay I may feel con- 
strained on Wednesday next to ask that 
the matter be brought up on a motion of 
privilege. I hope, however, that the con- 
ferees will make this action unnecessary. 
I understand the conferees have a meet- 
ing scheduled for this weekend. If 
progress can be made by the conferees 
then the motion of privilege may not be 
necessary. I hope a bill can be prompt- 
ly reported. It is long overdue. 





Nickel: Out of Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I place in the REcorp an exchange 
of registered letters between Mr. Charles 
F. Honeywell, Administrator of BDSA of 
the Department of Commerce, and Mr. 
Willard F. Rockwell, chairman of- the 
board of the Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. 
It is to be noted that the Administrator 
of BDSA has “requested and required” 
that Mr. Rockwell supply full and com- 
plete answers to a number of questions. 
It is also noted that Mr. Rockwell has 
stated: 

We are glad to learn that the responsibility 
for obtaining information and for law en- 
forcement pursuant to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, is in your 
hands, but we cannot understand your order 
to us to furnish full information about the 
sources of our purchases of gray market 
nickel supplies. You have the power to get 
this information, and we do not. 


Mr. Speaker, a few months ago I be- 
came aware of the fact that the nickel 
plating industry which uses some 15 per- 
cent of civilian-consumed nickel was 
suffering a severe squeeze on account of 
the real or artificial shortage of nickel. 
Some responsible members of that in- 
dustry advised me that the allocation 
system imposed by the producers under 
an implied delegation from BDSA was 
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not working. Asa result it was necessary 
for them to buy nickel on the black and 
gray markets at a cost of 300 percent or 
more of the market price of nickel— 
64% cents per pound. 

More recently I have learned that 
other industries which use nickel have 
also felt the pinch—especially the 
smaller concerns. It is to be noted from 
the letters I insert in the Recorp that the 
Commerce Department has received over 
1,000 complaints from businessmen in 
1955 respecting the nickel situation. 

Not only have businessmen suffered 
from a situation which has gone out of 
control but millions of consumers are 
receiving inferior plating jobs on cars 
and other products, whether they realize 
it or not. All taxpayers, likewise, are 
suffering since they have _ subsidized 
Government-owned plants and pur- 
chases of premium price nickel under lu- 
crative contracts and research contracts 
to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

It now appears that the only solution 
to this problem will be more expansion 
type contracts with fast amortization 
write-offs whereby the contractors are 
well protected through Government fi- 
nancing and guarantees to buy the com- 
panies’ products at prices sometimes 
double the regular market price of nickel. 

One interesting facet of the nickel sit- 
uation deal with the Government’s $100 
million investment in the Nicaro proces- 
sing plant came to public attention yes- 
terday at the President’s press confer- 
ence: 

William McGaffin, of the Chicago Daily 
News: A House subcommittee has been try- 
ing for months to obtain a file of confiden- 
tial material relating to the Government 
nickel plant expansion in Cuba. The allega- 
tion has been made that the Department of 
Justice, which has the file, is simply sitting 
on it because it would embarrass your ad- 
ministration if it were made public. 

“Is there any prospect that this matter 
will be cleared up any time soon, sir?” 

Answer. “You had better go and ask the 
Attorney General as to why he is sitting on 
this particular thing that you say he is sit- 
ting on, and then after you have gotten all 
you can out of him, why, probably I. will be 
able to add some light to it.” 

Question. “Sir, I already have asked the 
Attorney General.” 

Answer. “You go and tell him that I asked 
you to see.” c : 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 4, 1956. 
RocKWELL SprInG & AXLE Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Attention: Mr. Willard F, Rockwell, 
chairman of the board. 


GENTLEMEN: Your letter of March 23, 1956, 
addressed to the Honorable JoHN W. Mc- 
Cormack, which was inserted by Congress- 
man McCormack in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for April 10, 1956, has come to our atten- 
tion. As I believé you know, the Business 
and Defense Services Administration has 
certain responsibilities for obtaining infor- 
mation and for law enforcement pursuant to 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. Under the act and executive 
orders and delegations of authority issued 
Pursuant to it we are empowered to obtain 
information, require reports and take sworn 
testimony as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to the enforcement or administration 
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of the act and regulations or orders issued 
thereunder. 

In the exercise of this authority and be- 
cause certain statements contained in your 
letter of March 23, 1956, above referred to, 
appear to disclose knowledge by you of mat- 
ters which may require additional investi- 
gation or action by this agency, you are re- 
quested and required to supply full and com- 
plete answers to the questions hereinafter 
set forth. 

In your letter of March 23, 1956, the fol- 
lowing statement appears: “* * * our com- 
pany paid over $750,000 in 1955 directly for 
the purchase of black-market nickel * * *.” 

With respect to this statement you are 
requested and required to supply the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. The names and addresses of your ven- 
dors of “black-market” nickel and the dates, 
prices, and quantities of each purchase. 

2. Was any of this nickel acquired by you 
with the use of Government priority (DO) 
ratings? 

3. If your answer to the foregoing ques- 
tion is in the affirmative, what nickel was 
so acquired, giving names and addresses of 
your vendors, and dates, prices and quan- 
ties of each such purchase, priority rating 
applied or extended, and authority for use 
thereof. 

4. To your knowledge was any of the 
nickel purchased by you in 1955 acquired 
by your vendors by the use of Government 
priority (DO) ratings? 

5. If so, state what nickel was so acquired, 
giving names and addresses of vendors, and 
date, price and quantity of each such pur- 
chase by you. 

Your letter of March 23, 1956, also contains 
the following statement: “The alloy steel 
mill which furnishes our requirements is 
the fourth largest in the country, and their 
management tells me that they are buying 
75 percent of their requirements in the 
black market at $2.80 per pound, and the 
balance at the market price of about 70 
cents per pound for nickel alloy material.” 

With respect to this statement you are 
requested and required to supply the follow- 
ing information: 

1. To what steel mill does this statement 
refer? 

2. The name of the person or persons in 
the management of this mill who gave you 
this information. 

Your letter of March 23, 1956, also contains 
the following statement: “We have absolute 
proof that some steel companies have sold 
nickel which they received in excess of their 
requirements for military orders.” 

With respect to this statement you are 
requested and required to supply the follow- 
ing information: 

1. To what steel Companies does this 
statement refer? 

2. Specify in full detail the absolute proof 
of sales by such companies of nickel which 
they received in excess of their requirements 
for military orders, giving pertinent names, 
dates and quantities, together with all docu- 
mentary and other pertinent supporting 
evidence or proof. 

The information required herein should be 
in our hands not later than May 15, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas. F. HONEYWELL, 
administrator, Business and De-« 
fense Services Administration. 





ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., May 8, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Business and Defense Services 
Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Chas. F. Honeywell, 
: Administrator.) 
Dear Sirs: Your registered letter of May 4 
was received today. We are glad to learn 
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that the responsibility for obtaining in- 
formation and for law enforcement pur- 
suant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, is in your hands, but we cannot 
understand your order to us to furnish full 
information about™the sources of our pur- 
chases of gray market nickel supplies. You 
have the power to get this information, and 
we do not. 

Since we brought the attention of your de- 
partment to our difficulties, several of the 
scrap market dealers who sold us gray market 
nickel are no longer making offerings to us, 
and we would like to have you tell-us if you 
know the reason. 

Our books are open to your investigators at 
any time, but our executives are so busy try- 
ing to find gray market nickel that we do not 
believe we should be called upon to make 
reports to you when you have failed to find 
out what becomes of the nickel which is 
turned over to the distributors of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. According to our infor- 
mation, you were authorized by Congress 
to obtain records and ordered to maintain 
records covering nickel production and dis- 
tribution, in order to prevent the gray market 
which is costing this company $10,000 a day. 

The steel division of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. is asking us to pay a higher price 
for 3% percent nickel steel, and both the 
chairman, Mr. H. H. Timken, and the presi- 
dent, Mr. William Umstattd, told me that 
they are forced to buy 75 percent of their 
nickel requirements in the gray market at 
the excessive cost of $2.80 per pound. 

You must know that we cannot tell the 
source of the gray market nickel which is 
offered to us by scrap dealers, but we have 
been told by some how they acquire it, which 
is entirely secondhand information. We have 
heard that one of the AEC contractors of- 
fered 25,000 pounds of nickel anodes, and one 
of your assistants told us at the March 29 
meeting with Secretary Weeks, that they 
knew of such a transaction and that you 
were considering a prosecution. No name 
was mentioned, and because we did not 
buy the nickel anodes, we can only tell you 
that 7,000 or 8,000 pounds of it was described 
as brand-new anodes. Under the big loop- 
hole in the law, if these anodes had been 
immersed in the plating tanks, they could 
have been sold as scrap without any viola- 
tion, even though they were received on DO 
or AEC orders, and were, to all intents and 
purposes, as good as new. 

On March 29, 1956, accompanied by Mr. 
John Budinger, I talked with Secretary of 
Commerce and four assistants, at which time 
I disclosed most of the information which 
you are asking me to confirm. May we ask 
why you are following up at such a late date, 
in view of the critical situation exposed? 
You told us then that over one thousand 
complaints about nickel supplies had been 
received in your department, mostly from 
small business firms. 

We think it is a rank imposition on us to 
be asked to do the work which your depart- 
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ment has the authority to do. It is our in- 
tention to file a suit against the administra- 
tors of the law, because we believe that the 
gray market, and certainly the black market, 
would not exist if the administrators had 
followed the letter of the law. 
Very truly yours, 
_ Writarp F. RocKwELt, 
Chairman of the Board. 





[From the Wall Street Journal of May 1, 
1956] 


SrraTecic STOCKPILE Nears GOAL ON SOME 
IreMs—PropucERS ASK FURTHER BUYING 


The loudest outcry comes from tungsten 
firms. Federal stockpilers will achieve their 
objective on this metal by August at the 
rate they’re buying. Uncle Sam pays do- 
mestic producers $3.15 a pound for tungsten, 
about $1 more than the world market. “In 
our area alone, about 25 small mines and 
the 5 mills may have to close if the Govern- 
ment stops buying,” says Abram McCoy, 
president of the Tungsten Refining Co., of 
Boulder, Colo. Alloys containing tungsten 
are used in armor-piercing shells, jet en- 
gines, tool steels, lamp filaments. 

Bills to extend the purehases of colum- 
bium and tantalum already have been in- 
troduced in Congress—the stockpile goal has 
been reached on both these metals. Al- 
though chrome and mica buying will likely 
continue until June 1957 producers of these 
materials also strive to get purchase pro- 
grams lengthened. Even the South African 
cartel worries about a possible surplus of 
industrial diamonds when stockpile buying 
ends. 

The Government now has $6.3 billion in- 
vested in strategic commodities, or about 
56 percent of the $11.2 billion goal. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrEssIonaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House_of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 











Target for Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, re- 
cently I attended the annual dinner of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and was very much impressed with 
a very thoughtful, informative, and in- 
spiring address delivered by Mr. Philip 
D. Reed, the chairman of-the board of 
directors of General Electric Co. 

The part of his speech looking toward 
the future, especially the future planning 
with reference to meeting the demands 
of our Nation, is impressive and, I think, 
quite helpful. 

Because I think these remarks by 
Mr. Reed would be of interest to the peo- 
ple of the Nation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

‘TARGET FOR TOMORROW 


(Address by Philip D. Reed, chairman of the 
board of directors, General Electric Co., at 
the annual dinner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C., May 2, 1956) 


History has no parallel for America or for 
the economic status of the American people. 
I shall attempt no extensive documentation 
of that statement because the figures are too 
well known, particularly to this audience. 
The fact, for example, that with only 6 per- 
cent of the land area and 7 percent of the 
population we produce 40 percent of the 
world’s goods and services. The even more 
important fact that with this great produc- 
tivity the economic benefits have been very 
widely shared here in America. Between 1946 
and 1956 the number of families and indi- 
viduals with disposable incomes of over $4,000 
rose from 19 million to 29 million. Our so- 
ciety is_characterized by an extremely thin 
band of very rich, an equally thin band of 
very poor, and the great mass of our popula- 
tion occupying the middle area. 

I could give specific examples. To take 
just one from my own company, in 1939 the 
average annual earnings of General Electric 
employees were $2,028; in 1955 these had 
risen to $5,627; and, as we further automate 
to meet customer demand, thus raising pro- 
ductivity and constantly increasing both the 
number and the ratio of highly skilled to 
unskilled jobs, it seems entirely possible to 
us that the average earnings of General Elec- 
tric employees 10 years from now may be in 
the range of $8,000 to $9,000 annually. 

Addressing itself to the past 50 years, the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Survey of Amer- 
ica’s Needs and Resources had this to say: 

“No period of comparable length in hu- 
man history has brought such great 
changes in the variety, quality, and quan- 
tity of goods and services available for 
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consumption. In many ways those of us 
now passing middle age have within our 
lifetime experienced a greater advance in 
our material standard of living and a more 
pervasive change in our way of life than 
occurred in all the previous centuries of 
human history. * * * The mass of the peo- 
ple, it is important to emphasize, have been 
the chief beneficiaries of this great mate- 
rial progress. Worth mentioning is the fact 
that this momentous development has been 
taking place not in Communist Russia but 
in capitalist America. Of all the great in- 
dustrial nations, the one that clings most 
tenaciously to private capitalism has come 
closest to the Socialist goal of providing 
abundance for all in a classless society.” 

That ends the quote, but the question re- 
mains: To what can this tremendous prog- 
ress be attributed? To our natural re- 
sources—our land, minerals, harbors, for- 
ests—these have frequently been cited as a 
reason for our favorable position? To the 
energy and resourcefulness of our people 
drawn from every quarter of the globe? To 
the size of our domestic market unhampered 
by internal trade barriers? To our own par- 
icular brand of capitalism, evolved through 
the years? To our concept of freedom and 
our form of constitutional government with 
its system of checks and balances so care- 
fully worked out by our forefathers? 

Surely each of these has played its full 
part in producing the economic and social 
complex which is today’s America. But it 
is also true that each of these important ele- 
ments has long been exerting its construc- 
tive influence on our country’s eeonomic 
development; some of them from the very 
beginning. One is inclined, therefore, to 
search for something added, something new, 
that may help to account for the accelerated 
pace of the rise of our national economic 
indexes in recent times. And it is one of 
these added starters that I shall examine 
tonight in the hope that its usefulness, as 
applied by thousands of business organiza- 
tions, may have broader application to the 
objectives of the Nation both in business and 
in other fields. 

As a result of visits to some 30 foreign 
countries since World War II, it is my ob- 
servation that every successful economic sys- 
tem must be founded on one indispensable 
concept—growth. Those countries which 
have made the greatest strides, and many 
have made great progress, have also been 
characterized by the emergence of a new 
attitude or outlook in the industrial and 
business community. This growth psychol- 
ogy can best bé described as a firm and posi- 
tive faith in the capacity of the economy to 
maintain a long-term upward trend through 
continuous and intelligent expenditures for 
research, improved production facilities, bet- 
ter marketing techniques, and through the 
broad distribution of the fruits of the prog- 
ress thus made. Growth, the idea of con- 
stant progress and the creation of incentives 
for every element of the economy to achieve 
it, is a definite must in any economic sys- 
tem that is going to prosper in the world’s 
economy. 

This may seem so obvious as scarcely to 
warrant more than passing mention. The 
fact is, however, that reasonably comfortable 
human beings—you and I, for example—par- 
ticularly as we grow older, develop a tendency 
to resist change and to cling to the status 
quo. Growth and the status quo are as in- 


compatible as competition and cartels or as 
benzedrine and barbital. And it is for this 
very reason that such immense importance 
must be attached to the growth concepts that 
provide powerful incentives for research, for 
expansion and modernization of facilities, for 
increased productivity, for investment in new 
businesses and in exciting prospects for old 
businesses. 

The “something added,” therefore, to which 
I referred a@ moment ago in searching for 
the fresh factor in the American economic 
scene, is first, the concept, the state of mind 
that accepts growth, change, and progress as 
a way of life; second, the practice of setting 
long-term business targets or objectives; and 
third, the creation, step by step, of long-term 
plans to reach them. 

Today more and more business leaders are 
trying to get ahead of the job and attempting 
to work out more or less definite plans for 
the development of their enterprises over a 
period of 5 or 10 years. To a growing extent 
today’s business decisions are being made on 
the basis of long-range considerations, in- 
stead of day-by-day or year-to-year oppor- 
tunistic measures, rushing to expand when 
the business barometers read fair, and cut- 
ting back at the first sign of a cloud on the 
horizon. Let me very briefly review the plan- 
ning process in broad outlines. 

The first task is to examine any and all 
data that will help to determine the size and 
character of our economy—national, regional 
or local, as the case may be—5, 10, or more 
years hence. What is wanted for this pur- 
pose is the most expert forecasts available 
on such factors as population growth, family 
formation, gross national product, national 
income and its distribution, research ex- 
penditures both overall and in the field of 
the particular business, etc. Obviously, 
many other projections of a more specific 
nature would be used here depending on the 
kind and location of the business for which 
the projection is being made. And let me 
emphasize in passing that statisticians don’t 
make progress, they record it. There is no 
substitute, therefore, for hard individual 
thinking, forward thinking, business-by-bus- 
iness, industry-by-industry, community-by- 
community, venturer-by-venturer; for it is 
their results which add up to but do not de- 
rive from forward estimates of the national 
economy. 

The purpose, then, of this study is to esti- 
mate the approximate level of the economy 
at specified future dates and, more impor- 
tantly, the approximate potential market for 
the then products of the business concerned. 

The next step is the preparation of sales 
forecasts over the 5, 10, or more year period, 
based on the projected market potential in- 
dicated in the initial study. Costs and in- 
come before taxes would similarly be esti- 
mated for the indicated sales. 

Next, based on the sales projections just 
mentioned, a careful study is made of what 
would be required, and when, in each of the 
following categories, among others, to 
achieve and support sales of the magnitude 
shown in the long-term forecasts: 

Additional capital in the business, and 
from what source. 

Additional plant and equipment. 

Additional trained manpower, both tech- 
nical and managerial. 

Additional research and development pro- 
grams and facilities. 

New or revised organization structure. 
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From these requirements are finally draft- 
ed a program, phased over the period of the 
plan, which will meet the estimated needs 
of the business on all fronts and in time. 

Now, before I turn to the implementation 
of these plans, let me acknowledge at once 
the obvious fact that there is always ‘the 
possibility of substantial error in these fore- 
casts. They should be reviewed each year, 
revised if indicated, and pushed out 1 more 
year ahead. Our experience at General Elec- 
tric has been that more reliance can be 
placed on a 5-year forecast than on 4 single 
year projection. In any event, the very 
process of making long-term plans, and re- 
viewing and extending them each year, 
orients the executives’ thinking and judg- 
ment to the needs and possibilities of the 
business down the years. It tends to avoid 
the experience sdb many of us have been 
through in years gone by of being unable 
to supply the demand for our products in 
good times and being unwilling to invest 
in new facilities or other prospective needs 
of the business in times of recession. 

* ~ e * 

No doubt the millenium has not yet ar- 
rived, nor an ever-upward path achieved, but 
the implementation of long-term planning 
based on the concept of growth that is now 
common in American industry has had, and 
will continue to have, a powerful influence 
on the accomplishment of its own goals and 
on the maintenance of a more stable overall 
economy. 

And it may be noted parenthetically here 
that if this premise is sound, and I believe 
it is, such industries as steel, construction 
and heavy equipment, which were once 
thought of as boom or bust industries, should 
no longer have to be so categorized, provided 
always that they plan effectively and do not 
price themselves out of the market during 
periods of unusual demand. 

7 s o 7 a 

Now if the concept of growth, progress, 
and the making and implementation of 
jong-range plans to reach predetermined 
targets is a useful and constructive busi- 
ness tool, even at this early stage in its de- 
velopment, should we not explore the ap- 
plicability of this same technique to other 
targets? Indeed, why not explore its ap- 
plicability to other objectives dear to the 
heart of all Americans, and why not test its 
usefulness in the achievement of interna- 
tional as well as national objectives? 

For example, just as we in business are 
learning to project our future requirements 
of capital, facilities, manpower, research, and 
organization structure, educators should be 
able to visualize the kind of education that 
must be provided now for people who are to 
run that kind of economy in the future. * * * 
It is already apparent that just as our Ameri- 
can brand of capitalism is going to be based 
on the widest possible distribution of the 
fruits of progress, so is it going to demand 
the best energies—in terms of trained 
minds—of all the people. 

I am sure that educators all over the 
country are conscious of these things, and 
are trying to find ways and means of expand- 
ing the capacity and increasing the instruc- 
tional efficiency of the institutions with 
which they are associated. But I suggest that 
far too few people appreciate the immensity 
of the task ahead. I am told that the 
projected growth in the number of boys and 
girls of college age during the next 10 years 
will require us to put on top of existing 
facilities a plant equivalent to all the col- 
leges and universities built in this country 
since the founding of Harvard over 300 years 
ago—and perhaps we should not even be 
thinking in terms of an equivalent plant. 

There is the common claim that we can- 
not afford this. But can we, in fact, afford 
not to afford it? I cannot éscape the feeling 
that if every institution of higher educa- 
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tion—institution by institution—were to 
formulate and publicize in its own commu- 
nity a 10-year plan and program designed to 
accommodate its share of the projected in- 
crease in college enrollment, nationwide un- 
derstanding of the problem and its solution 
would be greatly advanced. 


. * * . + 


There are, of course, many other areas of 
great national importance in which more 
long-term planning and progressive imple- 
mentation are sorely needed. Highway con- 
struction, for example, is today far behind 
our current needs—not so much for lack of 
a plan at the national level but for lack of 
congressional approval and implementation. 
Much State and local highway construction 
has been held in abeyance in the meantime 
with the unhappy and extremely expensive 
result so familiar to us all. 

Community planning for growth and de- 
velopment, including slum clearance, slum 
prevention, and such indispensable services 
as hospitals, schools, play and parking areas, 
local transportation, etc., are natural sub- 
jects for more and better long-term planning 
of the kind we have been discyssing. * * * 

Turning to the international field. The 
opportunity for and importance of long-range 
planning is, if anything, greater than in do- 
mestic affairs. 

Private business investments abroad re- 
quire the most careful investigation and 
long-term planning of the character I dis- 
cussed earlier. Additional elements of risk 
being involved—exchange fluctuations and 
control, devaluation and expropriation, for 
example—the projected return on the invest- 
ment over a period of years must be closely 
scrutinized for adequacy. 

But quite apart from American business 
operations overseas, our Government’s for- 
eign policy would, in my judgment, greatly 
benefit from an opportunity to engage in 
more long-term planning and programing. 
Let me give you three very brief illustrations. 

If it is the policy of our Government—and 
I deeply believe it should be—to assist un- 
derdeveloped countries in their efforts to 
strengthen and balance their economies, and 
thus gradually improve their standard of liv- 
ing, by giving them technical advice and, in 
proper cases, loans or even grants of moder- 
ate amount—if this be our policy, then noth- 
ing could be more limiting and frustrating 
than to implement it on a year-to-year basis. 
‘Here, if anywhere, planning over a period of 
years is an absolute essential, and the in- 
ability to commit our Government to a pro- 
gram of assistance extending beyond a year 
or two is in many instances fatal. 

The arguments in favor of keeping a string 
on our commitments to countries we are be- 
friending in our own long-time interest are 
familiar, but I submit they are frequently 
outweighed by the value to us of doing the 
economic and technical assistance job on a 
carefully planned and realistic basis. Any- 
thing short of that would be self-defeating. 

The present controversy in the Congress 
over the so-called OTC—Organization for 
Trade Cooperation—is in part the result of 
inadequate weight being given to the need 
for orderly and planned administration. The 
OTC has no power of decision and cannot 
commit our Government in any way, but it 
can be invaluable as a continuing adminis- 
trative body possessed of world trade sta- 
tistics of immense usefulness and a complete 
knowledge of the status of trade agreements 
between all countries of the world. 

Last week Secretary Dulles gave official 
support to the suggestion that NATO be 
strengthened and invigorated by enlarging 
its field of action to embrace economic and 
perhaps other matters in addition to strictly 
military affairs. In my view, this is a sound 
suggestion. But in the same breath I urge the 
need at the outset for the most careful de- 
lineation of its extended duties and of the 
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organization that will be required to per- 
form them. 

I could go on with other examples, but per- 
haps I have said enough to make the point 
that planning—long-term planning—has 
been so thoroughly demonstrated to be an 
invaluable instrument for the operation and 
further development of our own industrial 
economy that it would be out of character 
for us not to pursue, perfect, and broaden its 
use wherever it can serve us. 

a. * o e = 

Ours is quite different from the many 
economic systems that go by the name of 
capitalism in other countries. It has been 
recently, and quite appropriately, described, 
as “a people’s capitalism,” in which the 
masses, not simply the privileged few, enjoy 
its fruits and benefits. Our brand of cap- 
italism is characterized and distinguished 
from the others by the following six principal 
features: 

(a) We in America believe in large volume 
and small profit margins—not small volume 
and large profit margins. 

(b) We in America believe in high wages, 
high productivity, and high purchasing 
power. These must occur together. One 
without the other defeats its own ends, but 
together they spell dynamic growth. 

(c) We in America believe in scrapping the 
obsolete, regardless of its remaining useful 
life. A new tool, new technique, or new 
machine that can do the job better and 
faster and which, by resulting savings, will 
pay for itself in a reasonable time, is a good 
investment even though it replaces equip- 
ment in first-class condition. 

(ad) We in America believe in consumer 
credit, and have developed and used install- 
ment sales techniques to a degree unparal- 
leled elsewhere in the world. Without it our 
economic indices would be at a fraction of 
their present level, and new industries like 
television, for example, would still be in 
their infancy. 

(e) We in America believe in more leisure 
for our people through a short and highly 
productive workweek. And the very fact of 
extensive leisure has produced great new 
industries that provide means for enter- 
tainment, for cultural pursuits, for sports 
of all kinds, and for the do-it-yourself 
enthusiasts. 

(f) And finally and most importantly, we 
in America believe deeply in competition 
versus the cartel. Competition is the spark- 
plug of our economy. It keeps us endlessly, 
urgently searching and researching for new 
and better products, more efficient methods 
of production, and surer marketing tech- 
niques. It is both the carrot and the stick, 
at once pulling and pushing us forward 
along the road to better things. Human na- 
ture being what it is, I submit there is no 
substitute for competition. 

These, then, are the principal elements 
of our strictly homegrown brand of cap- 
italism. To them can be added, at least 
with respect to the practice of many, many 
companies, the element of long-term plan- 
ning as a tool which both anticipates and 
promotes vigorous economic growth. May its 
effectiveness be sharpened by experience and 
its use become universal. 

> a ao c s 


In short, it is our job, ladies and gentle- 
men, to lift our sights, to future-orient our 
thinking and our corporate planning. Thus, 
and only thus, can we do our full part in 
maintaining the now splendidly rising trend 
of production, investment, and trade—and 
hence living standards—in America and 
throughout the free world. In a very real 
sense, the kind of lives our children and our 
grandchildren will live is in the making 
now. And because the pattern is so largely 
ours to determine, let’s make this our target 
for tomorrow. 
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Challenge to Khrushchev by Ferenc Nagy, 
Former Prime Minister of Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
America is a haven of refuge for many 
formerly suppressed peoples who suf- 
fered from the painful pangs of Soviet 
tyranny. Many of these peoples were 
willing to risk their lives in a perilous 
effort to escape from Communist bond- 
age to western freedom, and certain 
former leaders of the captive nations 
were forced into exile by the Kremlin. 

In exile in the United States today is 
one of the most outstanding statesmen 
of Hungary who was chief executive 
of that nation before the Communists 
gained control of the country. He is for- 
mer Prime Minister Ferenc Nagy whose 
government was overthrown by the Com- 
munist tyrants who now rule his great 
nation. 

Ferenc Nagy, Mr. Speaker, was a 
peasant by birth and breeding, and from 
early youth he worked unceasingly to 
better conditions of the peasantry of 
Hungary. Born of a Hungarian family 
whose financial means did not permit 
him formal education, by the flickering 
light of tallow candles this great past 
Prime Minister studied the classics after 
tilling the soils of his country long hours 
of the day. When, after reaching man- 
hood and having attained a vast knowl- 
edge of the problems of Hungary, ac- 
quired through self-education and per- 
sonal experience, the heavy hand of des- 
tiny fell upon his shoulders in the wake 
of the Nazi scourge. 

With a heart filled with ardent love 
for his people, Ferenc Nagy rose to be 
leader of the Smallholder Party of Hun- 
gary and was elected Prime Minister of 
his country after Hitler’s armies had 
been smashed. But the dreams of a life- 
time were soon to vanish when the dark 
clouds of world communism suddenly 
hovered over his land and precipitated 
a form of cruel bondage upon the good 
people of Hungary that was even worse 
than that of Hitler. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, Ferenc Nagy is in 
exile in the United States, but he is far 
from inactive in the fight against the 
further spread of world communism. In 
a ceaseless effort to enlighten potential 
future victims of Soviet tyranny, he 
makes frequent trips throughout the re- 
maining areas of the Eastern Hemisphere 
that are still enjoying freedom; and in 
those areas he lectures about the evils of 
communism and the virtues of American 
democracy. In such a capacity, the 
former Prime Minister of Hungary is 
making an important contribution in the 
free world’s struggle against the Soviet 
goal of world domination. In his heart 
the glowing vision of his people still re- 
mains, and in the hearts of suppressed 
countrymen of Hungary he still is held 
dear as a souree of hope and confidence; 
for the good peasantry of Hungary to 
whose cause he dedicated his life’s work 


know that he is doing all within his power 
to bring about the birth of a new Hun- 
gary—one in which men are free. 

On March 27, Mr. Speaker, this dis- 
tinguished Hungarian statesman out- 
lined a significant challenge to the Krem- 
lin. In a letter to Communist Party boss 
Khrushchev, Mr. Nagy commended the 
Soviet boss for exposing the crimes com- 
mitted by the late dictator, Josef Sta- 
lin, against the dead. But the challenge 
was contained in the suggestion that the 
Kremlin rectify the crimes committed by 
Stalin against those who still live. To 
rectify those crimes would, of course, in- 
volve the complete liberation of the satel- 
lite and Baltic States. 

Mr. Speaker, the former Prime Min- 
ister of Hungary has given me a copy of 
his forthright letter to Khrushchev, and 
I wish to here insert this letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Deak Mr. KHRUSHCHEV: Your speech de- 
livered at the 20th Party Congress of the 
Soviet Union, in which you made public the 
sins of Stalin, thé former dictator of your 
country, created a deep impresison on the 
entire civilized world. The facts outlined 
were not what impressed me most—of these 
I had previous knowledge—I was most im- 
pressed by the frankness with which you 
revealed an epoch in the life of the Soviet 
Union before the world. Presupposing that 
this frankness permeates the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, the Government and party 
leadership alike, and throvgh this a new era 
is beginning in the life of the Soviet Union, 
I have decided to take the extraordinary step 
of writing a letter to you, calling to your 
attention the fact that—in my opinion— 
what could evolve as logical and just con- 
sequences as a result of your speech. My 
firm conviction is that these consequences, 
which would result from a practical appli- 
cation and realization of new policies, could 
create not only in the life of the Soviet 
Union, but in the field of international poli- 
tics as well, a new era, one of peace, under- 
standing, and of prosperity. On the other 
hand, if your speech on the Stalin affair is 
not followed up to gain necessary results, 
and it disappears without a trace in the 
wake of other daily events, then, in world 
opinion, the.impression which will remain 
will be that the Stalin affair is the personal 
affair of the Soviet leaders, who are happy 
that they no longer have to fear physical 
annihilation or humiliation; otherwise the 
policies of Stalin continue unabated without 
any change whatsoever under your leader- 
ship. 

The press, so far, has not published com- 
plete reports of your speech. From excerpts 
published thus far, I see that you spoke 
only of the sins committed by Stalin against 
the Soviet leaders and against the Soviet 
military. Stalin’s sins are not limited to 
those committed against his coworkers, the 
murders and humiliation suffered by the 
Soviet people. Stalin was the greatest crim- 
inal in all history, even if you consider that 
the number of mass murders in China may 
possibly exceed in number the sum total of 
Stalin’s victims. Stalin committed the great- 
est crime in all history against all mankind. 
After the Second World War, it was Stalin 
who prevented honest carrying out of in- 
ternational agreements, the creation of a 
true peace, and as a result, the calming down 
of humanity. Stalin was responsible for 
creating international tension, which even 
today is the primary problem of the entire 
world. It is the crime of Stalin, that after 
the Second World War, after Hitler was con- 
quered and destroyed, hate in the world did 
not cease, that the technical progress learned 
in the war was not used for the benefit of 
mankind; that instead of being put into 
the service of the people’s welfare, there be- 
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gan the greatest rearmament race in his- 
tory, the labors of mankind were heaped 
into armament, rather than serving the hap- 
piness and contentment of the peoples of 
the world. Into Hitler’s place on the gory 
stage of history stepped Stalin, with the same 
personal ambitions and the same murder- 
ous terror. Hitler was motivated by a mania 
for power, when during the war he tempo- 
rarily subjugated the peaceful nations of 
Europe, but the same mania for power drove 
Stalin when he, in turn, subjugated the 
defenseless, plundered, bleeding nations of 
Eastern Europe after the war. 

I am writing you this letter from exile. 
But at the beginning of the international 
terror of Stalin’s reign, I was still at home in 
my country, having lived through imprison- 
ment by Hitler’s Gestapo. During the two 
years following the war, I was a cabinet min- 
ister, President of Parliament, the Prime 
Minister, and the leader of the majority 
democratic party. These are positions in 
which I had to make personal contacts with 
the imperialist terror of Stalin. Based on 
my personal experiences and my proofs, I 
state, that after the Second World War, the 
nations of eastern Europe were subjugated 
by a terroristic minority under the orders of 
Stalin, with the aid of the Red army, and the 
open aid of Soviet diplomats. And I further 
declare that present world tension is not 
caused by the various problems now engaging 
the public opinion of the world, but by the 
occupation of the area of eastern Europe by 
force—all other events are but results of 
this No. 1 international crime. 

The nations of eastern Europe, from the 
Baltics to Albania, will speak for themselves. 
I will chiefly speak of Hungary, where I was 
a political and national peoples’ leader in a 
period following the war. There was abso- 
lutely no necessity for the subjugation of 
Hungary. The Soviet Union was not in any 
danger whatsoever from Hungary. She was 
weakened by the war, and the unanimous 
aim and hope of the people, robbed by both 
the Germans and the Russians, was to create 
peace, build up a democratic_system and 
economy, aid the standard of living, and at- 
tain happiness and contentment. The po- 
litical group which declared war on the So- 
viet Union, and which entered into an alli- 
ance with Hitler, had lost ali its influence by 
the end of the war. Those social groups, 
which before the war hindered democratic 
progress, were no longer factors. The people 
of Hungary—despite the brutality of the Red 
army—did not hate the Soviet Union. The 
Government wanted peace, and a good-neigh- 
bor relationship with the Soviet Union. The 
democratic development and the good inten- 
tions of the country were fully recognized by 
the chief representatives of the Soviet Union. 
After the elections, held in 1945, in which my 
party obtained an absolute majority, Marshal 
Voroshilov, the President of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission, the present President of the 
Soviet Union, declared before me that the 
good relations existing between the Soviet 
Union and Hungary, must be built up in the 
victorious Independent Smallholders Party. 
The democratic way of life extant in Hun- 
gary, and its peaceful desires were not ques- 
tioned even by Stalin himself. When in 
1946, in April, I was a guest of the Soviet 
Union in Moscow, Stalin greeted me as the 
democratic leader of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and he solemnly promised that the 
Soviet Union would never endanger the in- 
dependence of Hungary, nor would it ever 
interfere in the internal affairs of Hungary. 

Why, then, was it necessary to remove the 
democratic Government of Hungary, and re- 
place it by force with the henchmen of Stalin 
at the helm? Why did the Tuchachevsky 
conspiracy trials have to be repeated in Hun- 
gary with the aid of the NKVD? Why did 
honest Hungarian leaders have to be dragged 
away to the Soviet Union?. Why was there 
interference in the internal affairs of my 
party? To this there is no other answer, but 
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because of Stalin’s terroristic criminal tend- 
encies. In the light of reality no explana- 
tion can be found for the eastern European 
policies of Stalin. If Stalin had not subju- 
gated eastern Europe there would now exist 
@ peaceful and prospering east Europe, which 
would carry on normal commercial and po- 
litical relations with the Soviet Union. But 
Stalin created an uneasy and hostile eastern 
Europe where more than 100 million people 
look upon communism and Moscow with 
deepest hatred. 

Without a doubt, the Soviet Union in the 
past 10 years, has massed a great deal from 
plundering the economy of eastern Europe. 
But these amounts in no sense of the word 
are proportionate to the cost of arming the 
Soviet Union for the illegal occupation of 
eastern Europe, and the international ten- 
sions resulting therefrom. With the occu- 
pation of eastern Europe, Stalin plunged the 
people of the area, as well as the Russian 
people, into poverty and backwardness. If, 
after the Second World War, Stalin had per- 
mitted true peace to be established, if the 
basis of international politics had been mu- 
tual trust, and rearmament in the Soviet 
Union could have been kept at a peacetime 
level, there would have been no reason for 
even beginning a similar program in eastern 
Europe. Thus in the Soviet Union, the major 
part of the cost of rearmament, and in east- 
ern Europe the total cost of a similar pro- 
gram, could have served the development of 
the economy of the area, and the raising of 
the standard of living for the people. The 
detrimental effect of Stalin-type policies is 
clearly indicated, when, as examples the 
Soviet Union and Germany are compared. 
Germany, conquered, plundered, and saddled 
with reparations problems, today, after a 10- 
year period following the end of the war, can 
offer higher living standards to the workers, 
than even in the time of Wilhelm II, or even 
in the time of Hitler. In comparison, the 
citizens of the rich and victorious Soviet 
Union, in their standard of living cannot 
even approach that of Germany, or that of 
other free countries in Europe. In Hungary, 
compared with the economic situation in 
1947, there exists a serious and irreparable 
decline. 

The selfish and terroristic foreign policies 
of Stalin brought incalculable harm not only 
to the Soviet Union and the people of east- 
ern Europe but to the people of all the world 
as well, primarily to the people of Asia and 
Africa. The problems of these peoples may 
be divided into two groups. The first group 
would be comprised of economic problems. 
The peoples of Asia and Africa are so under- 
developed in relation to the Western World, 
that without the aid of the West, and mainly 
that of America, it cannot hope to overcome 
this problem. America is ready for all sac- 
rifices to lift the backward nations to a 
higher level, and to enable them to attain 
the blessings of civilization. But Stalin has 
forced the rearmament of America and other 
Western Powers, and this armament pro- 
gram limits the amount of aid which can be 
extended to Asia and Africa. It is easy to 
picture what the policies of Stalin have cost 
the peoples of Asia and Africa, when we 
know that the annual cost of arming the 
West is more than the national budget of 
India for 25 years. In the other group be- 
longs the question of the sovereignty for 
Asian and African peoples, and the question 
of colonialism. After the Second World War, 
a tremendous program of decolonization was 
instituted. The Western Powers liberated 
more than 600 million people from a colonial 
status. This process gave indication of the 
final liquidation of all colonialism. When 
did the decolonization program stop? Ex- 
actly at the time when Stalin subjugated 
the countries of eastern Europe. It would be 
political shortsightedness not to recognize 
the connection between the two. The West 
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could not relinquish its colonial outposts at 
the very time that the Soviet Union was 
conquering new areas for itself. 

Naturally, there are many other aspects 
of the criminal and reckless policies of Stalin 
which must all be weighed carefully when 
someone wants to clarify the sins of Stalin. 
It is only natural, that one cannot stop with 
recognizing the sins of Stalin, and publiciz- 
ing them. From these sins, neither you Mr. 
Khrushchev, nor Mr. Molotov, or even Mar- 
shal Voroshilov can be considered exempt, 
without taking into consideration the end 
results. As you have been rid of Stalin, so 
you must rid yourselves of continuing his 
sins. The sins of Stalin can be expressed 
in one word: “terror.”” “The results of terror 
cannot be eliminated by the substitution of a 
minor terror. You cannot diminish terror at 
home, and keep up the terror in the interna- 
tional scene. The opposite of terror is free- 
dom. Terror, in even a diminished quantity, 
is negative; freedom, on the other hand, is 
positive. This positive idea is the one which 
must be employed against Stalinism both 
on the national and the international scene. 

It cannot be doubted, Mr. Khrushchev, 
that you have done a great service to man- 
kind when you place Stalin in history where 
he rightfully belongs, beside Hitler and the 
other bloodthirsty terrorists. You have 
helped along a new way of thinking in the 
people living under communism, and in those 
who, in a free world are studying communism, 
or sympathize with it. But you will only 
serve mankind truly, if you do not stop at un- 
masking Stalin, but without any hesitation 
will begin the liquidation of Stalin tactics. 
You must give back the right of self-deter- 
mination to nations, and to the people, as 
you have together with your fellow leaders 
won your rights for self-determination 
through the death of Stalin, and by the 
recognition of his crimes, 

It is not enough to speak about those sins 
of Stalin which can no longer be rectified. It 
is those crimes which must be brought to 
light which Stalin committed against the 
living: people and nations as well. The 
dead cannot be resurrected, but imprisoned 
people can still be liberated, and unjustly 
subjugated and terrorized nations can also 
be set free. 

Respectfully, 
FERENC NaGy, 
Former Prime Minister of Hungary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1956. 





Edward V. Gronet, Polish-American 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L.*ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Polish- 
American professional and businessmen 
of the metropolitan area—Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn—honored Edward V. Gronet 
with a testimonial dinner-banquet, Sun- 
day, April 15, 1956, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The event marked the 10th anniversary 
of Eddie Gronet as a polka disc jockey of 
Polish-American radio programs Polka 
Time from station WWRL, Woodside, 
N. Y. He was the first to introduce a 
Polish-American TV program, WATV 
Polka Party, on channel 13, Newark, 
N. J., which covers four States: New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania. 
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The entire program for the testimonial 
dinner-banquet was prepared and ar- 
ranged by the following Polish-American 
professional and business men: Chair- 
man, Vincent Brunhard, president of the 
Ampol Baking Co.; vice chairman, Mat- 
thew Widlicki, vice president and treas- 
urer of the D. & Z. Bottling Co.; Martin 
Weglicki, president of the White Eagle 
Market; treasurer, John Bucko, of the 
Bucko Jewelers; secretary, Ted Maksym- 
owicz, of radio station WEVD; journal 
committee, Paul Pucilowski, of the Pow- 
ers Furniture Co.; financial secretary, 
Mrs. Kashimira Garrison, of the Gar- 
rison Beauty Salon; ticket committee, 
Edward Zielenieski, of Martin’s Shoe 
Store; and the reception committee, Al 
Bartosiewicz, of Newell Fuel Co., Hal 
Korman, and Dick Martin, WWRL- 
WATV. 

As known to many friends and in the 
professional field, Eddie Gronet is a man 
of many accomplishments. In addition 
to his radio and TV programs, Eddie has 
one of the outstanding dance and record- 
ing orchestras in this area. The voice of 
Eddie Gronet is known to hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of Americans 
of Polish and non-Polish descent through 
his radio, TV programs, orchestra, and 
records. 

Eddie Gronet received his education at 
the Sts. Cyril and Methodius Roman 
Catholic Parochial School, Bishop 
Loughlin Memorial High School, and 
Manhattan College—majoring in music 
and accounting. 

During World War IIT he served in the 
United States Armed Forces with dis- 
tinction for 4 years. Upon completion 
of his basic training, he was assigned to 
a tank destroyer unit and later trans- 
ferred to the finance department at 
Camp Hood, Tex., where he was promoted 
to private first-class. Two months later 
he was promoted to staff sergeant and 
headed the enlisted personnel and offi- 
cers day section. ‘Third promotion in 
succession within 1 year raised him to the 
rank of warrant officer, junior grade, 
in the 8th Army Corps, Dallas, Tex. 
Later he was assigned to the 66th In- 
fantry Division.as an administration 
officer and was shipped overseas in 1944, 
where he served in England, Germany, 
France, and with the occupied forces in 
Vienna, Austria. While in Vienna, 
Gornet served in the Four Power Secre- 
tariat Office as chief clerk under Gen. 
Mark Clark. He was honorably dis- 
charged in May 1946 as chief warrant 
Officer. 

After returning from his tour of duty, 
Gronet resumed his radio and musical 
career. For the past 10 years he con- 
ducted, produced, and is the director of 
Polish programs at radio station WWRL, 
Woodside, Long Island, N. Y., and as such 
participated in many community drives 
for American Red Cross, heart fund, TB 
health fund, March of Dimes, Greenpoint 
Central Polish National Alliance of 
Brooklyn camp fund, and numerous 
Catholic and social charities. 

Eddie Gronet has one of the outstand- 
ing dance and dance-recording orches- 
tras in the New York-New Jersey metro- 
politan area, often appearing at Rose- 
land Ballroom on Broadway. He is are- 
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cording artist, having performed for Co- 
lumbia Records and currently under con- 
tract with Coral Records. He is also an 
instructor at the Harmony Music School. 

In 1950 he was awarded a plaque for 
being chosen the favorite polka band in 
a contest sponsored by Melody Girls, af- 
filiated with the Polish Singers Alliance 
of America, and in 1953 was awarded a 
plaque by St. Adalbert Alumni Associa- 
tion, of Bronx, N. Y., as the most popular 
polka disc jockey. He was also a winner 
of first prize in a band contest sponsored 
by Loew’s Meserole Theater in 1944. 
Last September 1955 Eddie Gronet’s 
WATYV polka party was awarded the first 
prize blue ribbon by the New Jersey State 
County Fair held in Trenton, N. J., for 
the outstanding TV program of its type. 

Besides his music and radio work, 
Gronet is very active in numerous church, 
social, fraternal, and community organi- 
zations. He served a brief term as presi- 
dent of the Polish-American Democratic 
Club of the 15th Assembly District in 
Brooklyn, during which term he was a 
candidate for the assembly; vice com- 
mander of George Washingotn Post, No. 
3, Polish Legion of American Veter- 
ans—PLAV; secretary of the White 
Eagle Democratic Club; a director of 
downstate New York division, Polish 
American Congress, member of Musi- 
cians’ Union, Local 802, A. F. of M.; 
member of the American Radio and Tel- 
evision Artists—AFTRA; Greenpoint 
Lions Club; Victory Club; Kosciusko 
Foundation; General Pulaski Memorial 
Committee trustee; Polish National Al- 
liance; Sons of Poland; Holy Name So- 
ciety; and Knights of Columbus. 

Eddie Gronet is a true, a sincere, and 
a devout Polish and an American patriot, 
always willing to devote his time, energy, 
and services toward freedom and democ- 
racy. He serves and represents the Po- 
lish people of his and other communities 
well in all reespects, and the Polish peo- 
ple are always very proud of him. Eddie, 
through his untiring efforts, continues to 
promote Polish culture in all fields 
among Americans. Eddie Gronet is con- 
sidered one of the outstanding Polish- 
American leaders in the New York metro- 
politan area. 





Ike’s Choice of Interior Head Will Be 
Revealing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 


titled “Ike’s Choice of Interior Head Will 


Be Revealing,” published in the San 
Francisco Bee of April 20, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
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IKe’s CHOICE OF INTERIOR HEAD WILL BE 
REVEALING 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower yet has to 
make his personal position on national re- 
sources conservation completely and un- 
equivocally clear. 

There have been contradictory and incon- 
clusive actions in the White House, notably 
the President’s advocacy of and then can- 
cellation of the Dixon-Yates contract and 
his on-and-off position on the natural-gas 
bill. 

While speaking up for conservation, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower bestowed high praise upon 
his retiring Secretary of the Interior, Doug- 
las McKay, whose administration was marked 
by almost continuous charges of giveaways 
of the Nation’s resources. 

The President’s laudation of McKay had 
some political implications, since there is 
nothing the Republican leaders would like 
more than to have McKay defeat WAYNE 
Morse as United States Senator from Oregon. 

But no such personal politics will be in- 
volved in the selection of a successor. And 
in the choice he makes the President will be 
demonstrating not only his convictions but 
from whom he takes advice on such matters. 

One of those prominently mentioned for 
the post is Clarence Davis, who is Under Sec- 
retary of the Department. 

In appraising McKay the Washington Post 
takes the position he was a genial Secretary 
who did not always know what was going on 
in the back room. 

No such naivete is attached to Davis. 

The Post points out it was Davis who ne- 
gotiated the questionable Al Sarena mining 
claims in Oregon and who wrote into a De- 
partment directive almost verbatim the rec- 
ommendation of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. to relieve private utilities of power wheel- 
ing obligation. 

Were the President to appoint Davis it 
would be a clear indication he approves of 
what has been going on in the Department. 

Under McKay the Department siipped far 
away from the conservation ideals of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. The 
President has the opportunity to reverse that 
trend. 





Address by Hon. Edward J. Thye, of 
Minnesota, Before Reserve Officers 


Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
I delivered before the Reserve Officers 
Association at St. Paul, Minn., on May 5, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 

AppDREss BY SENATOR Epwarp J. THYE To RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, STATE OF MIN- 
NESOTA, aT ST. PAUL, MINN., May 5, 1956 
Never before in our history has the United 

States been required to invest so heavily in 

preparing for conflict at a time when its 

citizens are receiving and enjoying the 
dividends of peace. As a world leader, we 
are in the position of leading the forces for 
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freedom and peace in the tense struggle 
against Russia and her satellites. 

This type of position in world affairs 
presents many problems which we have not 
faced before. On the one hand, we must 
make every effort to establish friendly re- 
lations and a desire for peace by all nations 
and, at the same time, think in terms of a 
war which promises mass annihilation. We 
must investigate all possibilities for dis- 
armament, but, at the same time, continue 
our development of the most destructive 
weapons man has ever known. Within our 
own Nation, we must gradually build our 
Armed Forces into an effective and efficient 
fighting unit, but, at the same time, we must 
place a priority upon the factors which make 
up a peacetime economy and society. 

We are, as a nation, in the position of a 
man working in the sunshine with the clouds 
of a summer storm in the background, 
threatening to interrupt his activity. 

To maintain a proper balance between our 
search for peace and our preparation for a 
possible conflict demands the greatest skills 
of leadership available. In President Eisen- 
hower, we have such leadership. He is par- 
ticularly suited for leadership at this time 
because he, above all others, combines the 
type of statesmanship and diplomacy needed 
to build a foundation for peace, with the 
vast experience which he has in guiding the 
military destinies of the United States and 
the free world. 

The many difficult problems which we 
have at the present day, however, demand 
the maximum efforts of all citizens in posi- 
tions of responsibility.. That is why I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to meet with 
the Minnesota State Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation. As a veteran of World War I, when 
I served as both an enlisted man and as an 
officer, and as your Senator, I understand 
your problems and recognize the importance 
of your program in supplying the type of 
leadership we need today. 

Our main concern right now is to estab- 
lish a proper balance between our manpower 
reserve and research into existing and new 
weapons within the budgets established by 
the administration and the Congress. 

The greatest possible effort must be made 
in the development and research in the field 
of guided and interceptor missiles. We have 
already spent millions of dollars in missile 
research and development and will continue 
to make this program a priority in our 
defense preparation. We also realize that 
the Russians are concentrating right now on 
missile development. It is no secret that 
the intercontinental missile, when fully de- 
veloped, will have a deep impact on relations 
between the major world powers. At the 
same time, an interceptor missile which is 
capable of destroying a missile already in 
flight will further change the pattern of any 
future confiict. 

At this point, I would like to make clear 
that I do not view a conflict of major powers 
as imminent. I believe that all nations are 
coming to the point where they realize the 
futility of war. However, we cannot operate 
on the assumption that peace is assured. 
We must protect ourselves against any pos- 
sible outbreak of war. We learned very costly 
lessons at Pearl Harbor and in June 1950, 
when the Korean war started. Never again 
can we afford to be caught off balance. 

I should also like to take issue with those 
who state that manpower is no longer im- 


‘portant to our defense planning because the 


next war will be a pushbutton war and will 
be over in a short time. No matter what 
scientific advances we make in the develop- 
ment of new weapons, we will still need well- 
trained manpower in all branches of the 
service. 

The Congress had this in mind when it 
passed the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The 
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passage of that act was a major step in the 
development of a strong and effective Re- 
serve, which can be trained and schooled in 
methods of modern warfare. 

In drafting this 4egislation, the Congress 
recognized certain facts. which make the 
task of building a Reserve force difficult. 
We might as well admit from the outset 
that we are a peace-loving Nation and that 
during times of peace it is hard to generate 
enthusiasm for an active fighting force and 
for a large Reserve. This is a psychological 
hurdle which must be met. 

The young high-school graduate will al- 
ways have doubts as to why he should be 
called into service during times of peace. 
That is only natural. Once he sees that 
he has a. responsibility to his country to 
maintain its defenses, he will be willing to 
cooperate and serve in the active forces. 
However, he would like to have that new 
responsibility set forth in the most definite 
terms. That is what the Reserve Forces Act 
does. It gives the high-school graduate or 
the person under 20 a variety of alternatives 
in serving his country. 

_You are all aware of the provisions of the 
law and the choices the men have in ful- 
filling their military services. The oppor- 
tunity to serve in Active Reserve units not 
only stimulated Reserve activity but also 
made the Reserve a most important element 
in our defense planning. 

The present goal is to establish by 1959 
an active Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 men. 
We also hope to have a Standby Reserve 
of approximately 2 million men by 1959. 
Much of the responsibility of reaching that 
goal rests on you as Reserve officers. 
are to meet the goal, we must carry out a 
consistently effective education program to 
inform the prospective reservists of the vari- 
ous opportunities which are available. This 
program must be carried into every com- 
munity and high school of the United States. 
The law is a good one. It seeks to alleviate 
hardships and inequities. It attempts to 
show the young men in definite terms what 
is expected of them and enable them to plan 
for the future. It allows them to proceed 
with their education at higher levels with 
the least amount of dislocation. 


These facts must be made known to the 
parents of these men. It is only natural 
that a parent should be concerned over the 
future welfare of his child. Parents who 
want to send their children on to college 
and university should know that they can 
do so with no serious delay because of mili- 
tary service. 

Prospective employers of these prospec- 
tive servicemen should be aware of the pro- 
visions of the act. They should be encour- 
aged to hire men of military age. They need 
not fear that a man will be taken away for 
@ long period of time after he has been 
trained in a business or vocation. These 
were all factors which made your work diffi- 
cult in the past. We have tried to make 
your task easier through this legislation. 


The provision allowing for 6 months’ active 
duty and 7% years in the Reserve should 
stimulate greater scholarship achievements 
in our high schools. This, in itself, will 
have many favorable ramifications. The 
high-school graduates should also be told 
that the Armed Forces today make every 
attempt to place them in positions for which 
they have an aptitude or for which they have 
prior training and experience. 

This entire program is designed to allow 
the”graduates to fulfill their military duty 
when it interferes least with his education 
and plans for a career. This will remove 
him from the uncertainties of the draft 
calls. 

Another provision of the law which is of 
great importance is the screening of ready 
reservists in peacetime. This is a constant 
process whereby persons of unusual civilian 
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skills may be transferred to the Standby Re- 
serve. This serves to stabilize our civilian 
labor force so that we may avoid serious 
dislocations and inequities if it becomes nec- 
essary to carry on an actual war. 

This Reserve program should have the 
solid support of all citizens. This support 
will develop as the people become aware of 
the many benefits of this plan. It is too 
early to evaluate the success of the Reserve 
program either in terms of enlistments or 
of public acceptance and support. 

Another problem which we face is that 
of retaining already trained men who are 
on active duty. This has become an in- 
creasingly serious problem, due to our do- 
mestic economic and social advances made 
in the past 10 years. 

The high degree of prosperity which we 
enjoy in our civilian society has made a mili- 
tary career less attractive. Just the other 
day, I came in contact with a striking exam- 
ple of this. A major in the Air Force who 
had 13 years of active service found it neces- 
sary to take a job in civilian life. He told 
me that his date for retirement would come 
up at the same time that his children would 
be of college age. His desire is like most 
other parents—to send his children to col- 
lege. The only way he can plan for that 
is to accept a position at a higher pay level. 
Here is one case, and there are thousands 
of them, where the Armed Forces will lose 
a trained and qualified man who has spent 
13 years of his life in the military service. 

As your Senator and as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, I can see the 
same thing happening not only with officers 
and ehlisted men but with highly skilled ci- 
vilian employees. Private industry today can 
give to these men a greater amount of eco- 
nomic and financial security. 

The last session of Congress took some 
steps to correct this situation, and the cur- 
rent session will take further action. Such 
items as reenlistment bonuses, improved 
medical care for military dependents, and 
increasing career incentives for doctors and 
dentists. It is necessary that action be taken 
to provide service personnel benefits which 
are more comparable with those enjoyed in 
civilian life. 

There are indications that this induce- 
ment program has already eased the man- 
power situation. The general Department of 
Defense reenlistment rate for Regulars has 
increased from 27 percent in fiscal year 1955 
to about 43 percent up to March 1 in fiscal 
1956. As a result of the increased reenlist- 
ment bonuses and career incentive measures, 
there has been a sharp rise in the proportion 
of 6-year reenlistments. The total reenlist- 
ments in fiscal year 1954 was 47 percent, as 
compared with 77 percent in the current 
fiscal year. 

There is another facet in this entire man- 
power situation which does not directly af- 
fect the Reserve program, but which is tied 
in directly with our entire manpower and re- 
search and development program. 

At the present time, the United States has 
taken the lead in scientific and technological 
development, but at the same time we are 
faced with a shortage of future manpower in 
these same fields. We must continue our 
leadership in these areas and make certain 
that the Russians do not surpass us. 

The Soviet Union today is graduating each 
year over twice as many engineers and scien- 
tists as are being graduated in the United 
States. We are faced with a marked and con- 
tinuing decrease in the number of qualified 
teachers at the high-school and college lev- 
els in the basic-science fields. As a result, 
we have fewer and fewer students each year 
who are pursuing studies in the sciences and 
in engineering. We are now faced with a sit- 
uation that at the same time as science and 
technology are moving to a position of un- 
precedented importance, the manpower to 
maintain our progress is declining. 
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To meet this situation, the President has 
appointed a nationwide commission to ad- 
vise the administration as to what can be 
done to solve this dilemma. Along the same 
line, I have introduced in the Senate a reso- 
lution to establish a Joint House-Senate 
Committee on Scientific Research. The leg- 
islative branch cannot escape the fact that 
it is going to become more deeply involved in 
this area of activity. We will be called upon 
to work with plans and programs established 
by the executive branch of Government, in- 
cluding the Department of Defense. Such a 
committee would work in cooperation with 
the executive agencies, industry, and our 
institutions of learning. It would, as a result 
of its work, be in a position to advise and 
counsel the proper legislative committees 
which will be called upon to legislate in this 
area. 

We must be ever mindful of our responsi- 
bility as a world leader to establish a firm 
foundation for peace and freedom for all 
peoples of the world. The Reserve Officers’ 
Association must play a key part in the prog- 
ress which we make. Without a large and 
well-trained Reserve, we cannot prevail. No 
one can predict at this time whether our des- 
tiny is to be written in terms of war or peace. 
We must maintain a steadfast faith and con- 
fidence in the hopes for peace, but at the 
same time, we must be ready to defend the 
cause of freedom and justice whenever the 
time should come. 





The Significance of OTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp an 
article from the May 11, 1956, issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Heraid, 
by Roscoe Drummond, as follows: 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The Eisenhower administration is going to 
have quite a fight on its hands to win one 
of its main objectives at this session: Con- 
gressional approval for United States mem- 
bership in OTC—Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. 

This is no big headline-making issue. 
Win or lose, it won't carry a doubtful State 
or lose a doubtful district. But OTC is the 
symbol of everything the United States has 
been trying to do for years, including the 
Eisenhower years, to expand the channels of 
profitable trade throughout the free world. 

It is the strong conviction of the Presi- 
dent: 


That American labor, agriculture and 
business will be benefited by what OTC can 
do in expanding world trade. 


That OTC. cannot function effectively 
without the United States. 


That America would be abdicating its 
world leadership and would be virtually con- 
ceding the field to the Soviets if we decide 
that OTC isn’t worth the effort. 


The congressional outlook is not as good 
as the 18-to-7 vote of approval which the 
House Ways and Means Committee gave to 
OTC. While the Democrats voted over- 
whelming, 14 to 1, for United States mem- 
bership, the Republicans voted substan- 
tially, 6 to 4, against OTC. Obviously the 
President will have to do a lot better than 
that with his own party if he is to win, 
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Secondly, the House Ways and Means 
Committee voted strongly for OTC because 
its members have come solidly to grips with 
the facts and know that most of the argu- 
ments used against it are fabricated eyewash. 

Things bring us to the oddly revealing 
circumstance that almost the whole opposi- 
tion to OTC rests upon charges which have 
not the slightest relationship to reality. 

One can honestly argue—though I happen 
to think mistakenly—that we ought to 
dump the Reciprocal Trade Act, turn our 
back on the effort to build freer multilateral 
trade and put further subsidies on the Amer- 
ican consumer to protect the prices of 
American industry. 

But for particular industries—which don’t 
want the hot breath of world.trade to force 
them to be more efficient and more competi- 
tive—to argue that OTC puts the Nation’s 
economy into international bondage, scraps 
the authority of Congress over tariff policy, 
sinks American sovereignty and undermines 
United States industry is adulterated bun- 
combe. 

It does none of these things. The bill 
which would put the United States into 
OTC guards against all these things. There 
is no factual basis for such contentions. 

The fact that the charges are being made 
and blandly circulated to Members of Con- 
gress suggests that the arguments against 
OTC are so weak that its opponents dare not 
use them. They are erecting instead a mas- 
sive, miasmic wall of fiction which they hope 
will confuse those who haven't laid hold of 
the facts. 

OTC does not involve any new tariff reduc- 
tion authority, does not change any United 
States law, does not affect Congress’ author- 
ity to legislate, does not give the President 
any additional powers, does not touch the 
safeguards of the Reciprocal Trade Act like 
the peril point, and the United States retains 
@ veto over any action which affects Amer- 
ican policy. 

You wouldn't get Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks or Cola G. Parker, president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, to support OTC as they do, if it did 
any of these things. 

OTC is made up of 35 countries which do 
80 percent of the trade of the free world. 
It would be the administrative instrument 
to carry out existing trade agreements and 
iron out trade disputes within the frame- 
work of existing policy. It would play a big 
role in preventing other nations from dis- 
criminating against United States exports. 

Secretary Weeks is no pie-in-the-sky vi- 
sionary. His report to the Cabinet on OTC 
was: “With Soviet economic activities on the 
increase, the United States must strengthen 
its cooperation with free nations in the trade 
field. OTC is essential to this end.” 





Ike Ranks Only Third in Days Spent Away 
From the White House 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp an Associated Press dispatch 
captioned “Ike Ranks Only Third in Days 
Spent Away From White House:” 

WASHINGTON.—The magazine U. S. News 
& World Report said today President Eisen- 
hower “ranks third among modern Presi- 
dents in time spent away from Washington 
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for reasons other than convalescence from 
illness.” 

The magazine said it went to official records 
which gave a log of each Presidential trip, 
regardless of how short in time and distance, 
and it continued in a copyrighted article in 
its current issue: 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt was away from his 
desk at the White House more days each 
year, on an average, than any other Presi- 
dent in this century. William Howard Taft 
averaged fewer days away from the White 
House than Mr. Roosevelt, but was away more 
days than Mr. Eisenhower.” 

Including both official trips and vacations, 
U. S. News & World Report said this was the 
average time spent away from Washington 
yearly by the last eight Presidents: 

Roosevelt, 136 days, not counting 29 days of 
convalescence from a persistent respiratory 
infection spent near Georgetown, S. C., in 
1944; Taft, 131 days; Eisenhower, 124 days, 
not counting 81 days of convalescence from 
a heart attack spent at Denver and Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Calvin Coolidge, 96 days; Harry S. 
Truman, 86 days: Warren G. Harding, 63 
days; Woodrow Wilson, 61 days; Herbert 
Hoover, 4414 days. 

The magazine gave figures on “work-and- 
play” vacations of the last three Presidents. 

It said Roosevelt spent 483 days (not count- 
ing 29 days of convalescence) at Warm 
Springs, Ga., on cruises and at other vacation 
spots while in office. 

Truman spent 309 days at Key West, Fia., 
on cruises and at other vacation spots, the 
magazine said. 

It said Eisenhower has spent 283 days not 
counting 81 days of convalescence at Den- 
ver, Augusta, Ga., and other vacation spots 
while in office. 

The magazine said Roosevelt averaged 59 
days a year while in office at his home in 
Hyde Park, N. Y.; that Truman averaged 12 
days a year at his home in Independence, 
Mo., and that Eisenhower has averaged 24 
days a year at his farm home near Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 





U. N. Building Used With Lease 


Unassigned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an article by David Sentner, chief, 
Los Angeles examiner, Washington bu- 
reau. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert this material 
in the Recorp, so that all who read it 
may see how we are being hoodwinked 
by this organization, and how it protects 
and promotes communism in this coun- 
try: 

. WASHINGTON WINDOW 

WASHINGTON, May 6.—The United Nations 
never did ratify the amended headquarters 
agreement—you might call it the lease and 
fine print trimmings—through which Uncle 
Sam, the landlord, is supposed to let the 
internationalist organization operate in the 
United States. 

Maybe Bridey Murphy's eye specialist can 
explain why nobody noticed this before, in- 
cluding the State Department, the courts 
and public vigilante groups. 

The inference is that the U. N. has been 
functioning 10 years against the mandate of 
Congress—which tacked on a reservation to 
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the agreement when it passed a joint reso- 
lution in 1947. 

The revised agreement—under the tagline 
of Public Law 357—was sent along to the 
State Department which presented it to the 
Gk. 

The U.N. officially ignored it, pretending 
that the unrevised original document, signed 
by U. N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie and 
Secretary of State Marshall in 1946 (on the 
assumption Congress would oKay it) was a 
sufficient arrangement. 

The major reason, apparently for the U. N. 
not approving the hearquarters agreement 
with the United States, as revised by Con- 
gress, was that it proclaimed the right of 
this country to keep out Communists. 

The reservation in Public Law 357, in- 
tended to effect an agreement between the 
United States and the U. N. for establish- 
ing a permanent U. N. headquarters here, 
declared: 

Nothing in the agreement must diminish, 
abridge, or weaken the right of the United 
States to safeguard its own security and com- 
pletely control entrance of aliens into Amer- 
ican territory, other than the headquarters 
district. The boundaries of the latter were 
to be fixed in a supplemental agreement. 

The State Department admits the U. N. 
has never ratified the document. 

Therefore, does it mean even the terri- 
torial confines of the U. N. is a shadowy 
matter? 

That the controversies over Communists 
in the U. N. and whether they should receive 
back pay, should be thrashed out anew? 

That the very legal status of the U. N. is 
open to question along with many of its de- 
cisions? 

A State Department official presented the 
following picture: | 

Circumstances have never arisen to force 
the issue with the U. N. 

The U. N., in general, has acted as if the 
reservations had been formally approved. 

One reason why the Republican 80th Con- 
gress put through the headquarters agree- 
ment’s protective clause was to slow the 
funneling of top Communist agents into the 
United States under the guise of U. N. per- 
sonnel. 

Contributing to the general confusion on 
the subject was the turnabout last week in 
granting an American visa to Alain Leleap 
to attend a U.N. group meeting here. 

Leleap recently was released from a Paris 
jail on the charge of imperiling French se- 
curity along with other Communists. 

The above-face was explained at the State 
Department as due to the determination it 
was not a security matter but a political 
matter. 





Employment at New Peak 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpI include an Associated Press dis- 
patch captioned “Employment at New 
Peak”: 

EMPLOYMENT AT NEw PEAK—BUSINEssS Booms 

WASHINGTON.—Government chart-watchers 
Wednesday came up with a sheaf of favorable 
business reports, including a 912,000 rise of 
employment in April. 

That brought the number of jobholders 
to an April record of 63,990,000. Simulta- 
neously unemployment dropped by 270,000 
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to 2,564,000 despite continuing layoffs In the 
automobile industry, the Commerce and 
Labor Departments 

Similar economic strength was reflected in 
new reports on construction last month and 
on factory sales, corporation earnings, and 
dividend payments last year. Meantime the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, which 
polled its businessmen members at their an- 
nual meeting here last week, reported the 
results; they augured well for business 
activity in the second half of this year. 

Forecasts by 404 employers, the chamber 
said, showed that a majority expect both 
sales and employment in second half 1956 
to equal or exceed the levels of this half. 

The Commerce Department reported that 
new construction activity totaled $3,300,000,- 
000 last month. This matched the all-time 
April record set a year ago and was 9 percent 
above March. 

Residential activity ran 8 percent behind 
last April’s unprecedented level, but com- 
mercial building and highway construction 
rose to records for the month—up 18 percent 
and 4 percent, respectively, from April a year 


ago. 

A joint report of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission showed that manufacturers’ 
earnings in 1955, both before and after taxes, 
were approximately 35 percent higher than 
in the previous year. 

The higher rate of business activity which 
prevailed in the first three quarters of 1955 
was well maintained to the year end, the 
report showed. Sales set a record for the 
fourth quarter at $73,600,000,000 and profits 
after taxes were $4,200,000,000. 





Petition to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a petition from the National Patrick 
Henry Organization, of Columbus, Ga., 
which I have been requested to insert in 
the Recorp by its national secretary, 
Mrs. Jessie W. Jenkins: 

Whereas during the year 1945, certain 
forces among us were busily engaged in 
whipping up a new League of Nations under 
the label of “United Nations Organization,” 
which was purported to end wars through 
diplomacy; 

Whereas these more or less self-appointed 
Solomons of the now familiar ideological 
cult, employed deceit, fraud, and flagrant 
misrepresentations to sell it to our Senators 
as a great peace instrument; 

Whereas its utter fallacy has been proven 
in a thousand disastrous ways, including the 
Korean sellout, wherein we now know 
Russians also fought, while a Red Russian 
general directed that war through U. N., con- 
triving the brutal slaughter of thousands of 
our sons, and our first military defeat; 

Whereas the UNO Charter, section 7, article 
2, states: “Nothing contained in the present 
charter shall authorize the U. N. to intervene 
in matters that are essentially within the 
jurisdiction of any state,” but has proceeded 
to set up a host of treasonable agencies, such 
as ILO, Human Rights, Genocide, UNESCO, 
and so on and on, all of which are designed 
to destroy our States rights, our established 
laws and customs, our sovereignty, and with 
it, our freedom, as in Russia; 

Whereas we now know and must recognize 
these forces as the sponsors of the world 
Communist conspiracy, whose aim is world 
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conquest as attested by the swallowing up of 
many other nations and the enslavement of 
their millions before our eyes, as grim re- 
minders of the feudalism and barbarism of 
the Dark Ages; 

Whereas evidence abounds that top 
brackets of our armed services are loaded 
with men willing to collaborate, while the 
covertly obtained “Status of Forces Treaty” 
places our fighting men in jeopardly of being 
framed and wiped out at the command of 
a Red general whom the U. N. Charter pro- 
vides shall always head its Military Depart- 
ment, proving U. N. authorship the impla- 
cable foes of all Christendom; 

Therefore, we of the National Patrick Henry 
Organization, Inc., solemnly declare that 
U. N. is a den of spies, an agency of destruc- 
tion, and our mortal enemy; 

That its sponsors and supporters are ene- 
mies of America, and that Congress should 
so declare, on the basis of U. N.’s treasonable 
record, if not their own; 

Further, we implore and petition Congress 
to rescind and abjure U. N.’s Charter forth- 
with with all its treasonable agencies; to 
drive it from our soil and to prosecute all its 
one world Benedict Arnolds. 

Mrs. JESSIE W. JENKINS, 
National Secretary-Treasurer. 





Bend, Oreg., Sets an Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, it is cer- 
tainly a memorable occasion when a city 
makes a decision not to apply for Fed- 
eral funds, which would almost certainly 
be granted to it. Bend, Oreg., is a very 
progressive and civic-minded city in my 
district. It is working on a planning 
survey for a comprehensive city plan. 
Instead of asking for Federal funds, it 
decided to pay its own way. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including an 
editorial telling the story of this event, 
which appeared in the Boise (Idaho) 
Statesman and which was reprinted in 
the Bend Bulletin: 


Benp SETS AN EXAMPLE 


Well deserving of a preferred position in 
some national hall of fame is Oregon’s town 
of Bend whose city commissioners have lately 
rejected a proposal that an application be 
made for Federal funds to finance a plan- 
ning study. 

Some years ago before ever such an enor- 
mous proportion of the national income was 
siphoned into the Federal Treasury, an Idaho 
town came in for a good deal of favorable 
comment when it turned down a proffered 
new Federal building because, the towns- 
people said, it wasn’t needed. 

Bend does have a recognized need for its 
planning survey. Annually the past 2 years 
it has appropriated $5,000 to complete a 
comprehensive city plan. When it was sug- 
gested this year that this expense be un- 
loaded on the Federal Treasury, Hans Slags- 
vold, ex-mayor and a member of the city 
commission, led the opposition. He argued 
to this effect: 

“Getting Federal money to match our 
funds is only evading responsibility. If we 
need money to continue our city planning, 
let’s get it into the budget. Any Federal 
money you get is money you have sent to 
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Washington, minus freight charges both 
ways.” 

Slagsvold’s argument was nothing more 
than plain common sense. But in this in- 
stance it was effective. The seven-man com- 
mission headed by Mayor Hap Taylor unani- 
mously tabled the proposal. 

It may be that Bend, in this instance, has 
provided the exception that proves the rule 
these days. Even at that, there must still be 
quarters in which it will be hailed as a 
wholesome manifestation of fidelity to the 
essential virtues of self-reliance and local 
self-government. 

Is it too much to hope that Bend’s example 
may be taken up by so many other communi- 
ties that their action may be reflected some- 
time in a reduction of demands that may 
be translated into a measure of Federal tax 
relief? 





Henry Cabot Lodge and the U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 
~Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, we 


- seem to be engaged this year in enshrin- 


ing a myth, at the expense of history. 
The myth is achieving heroic propor- 
tions by virtue of the celebration of the 
centennial of Woodrow Wilson’s birth. 
It is to the effect that, except for the 
benighted and vindictive opposition of 
a little group of willful men, headed by 
the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
America would have joined Woodrow 
Wilson’s League of Nations and peace 
everlasting would thereupon have de- 
scended on the earth. 

There are several things wrong with 
this myth, but time and space do not per- 
mit correction here. Suffice it to say that 
the United States rejected the League of 
Nations for good and sufficient constitu- 
tional reasons—reasons, I may say, which 
Europe was willing to accept but which 
Woodrow Wilson was not; and that the 
main reason was a refusal by the United 
States to permit a supranational organi- 
zation to commit this Nation to war, at 
any time or place on the globe, in viola- 
tion of our constitutional processes. 

The matter is important because gen- 
erations of young Americans are reach- 
ing maturity, believing, on the basis of 
what they hear and read in some 
quarters, that the world’s hope of peace 
and utopia was destroyed by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge and some of his col- 
leagues, including my _ distinguished 
predecessor in this body, the late Senator 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr., out of per- 
sonal animus toward Woodrow Wilson. 
Only recently I heard this canard going 
out on the airwaves from a great New 
York City radio station. Then the young 
people turn their eyes to New York, and 
see that this country is the home of the 
United Nations, and certainly its most 
devoted supporter, financially and other- 
wise; and they see that our two Am- 
bassadors to the United Nations are 
former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Mr. James J. Wadsworth, the grandson 
and son, respectively, of the men who 
they are told, “wrecked” the League of 
Nations. Is it any wonder they are con- 
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fused? Is it any wonder that our friends 
from abroad, who are even less familiar 
with our history and our constitutional 
processes, are even more confused? 

In fairness to ourselves, to our con- 
temporaries here and abroad, and to pos- 
terity, and above all, in fairness to our 
distinguished and devoted United States 
representatives at the United Nations, we 
ought to be doubly sure, Mr. Speaker, 
that we do not falsify history in order to 
honor Woodrow Wilson. There are hon- 
ors enough to go around. 

The elder Henry Cabot Lodge did not 
set out to scuttle the League of Nations. 
He tried to bring it into conformity with 
our hard-won constitutional processes, 
and time has amply justified his efforts, 
for the improvements for which he 
fought, and which Woodrow Wilson 
would not accept, were, in fact, incorpo- 
rated in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. The U.N. today is a tribute to the 
idealism of Woodrow Wilson, but it is also 
a tribute to the devotion to constitu- 
tional processes of Henry Cabot Lodge. 

A book entitled “‘Through These Men” 
has recently been written by the distin- 
guished author, John Mason Browy. It 
deals in part with the Lodges, senior and 
junior, and sets forth, in brief but ac- 
curate perspective, the history of the 
principles for which they fought—prin- 
ciples which were ignored in the League 
but recognized in the U.N. 

Under leave to etxend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp some pertinent 
excerpts from the chapter on Henry 
Cabot Lodge: 

WILSON AND THE ELDER LODGE 

Politics absorbed Lodge as they had never 
attracted his father, and his politics, while 
he was in college and for the first years 
thereafter, were his grandfather’s. The old 
Senator died in 1924, 9 months after Wood- 
row Wilson. During his last 3 years, when he 
was reviled or revered for his successful fight 
against Wilson’s League of Nations, the first 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s relations with his 
namesake became closer and closer. An aus- 
tere man, small in size but commanding in 
manner, he thawed completely when with 
his grandson. His eyes lighted up at the 
sight of him and his face, so often haughty 
in expression, creased into a hundred smiling 
wrinkles above his pointed beard and flowing 
mustache. His was the final flattery of treat- 
ing his grandson not as a grandson but as an 
equal in knowledge and experience, and talk- 
ing with him man to man about national 
and international affairs. 

The young Lodge had good reasons for be- 
ing proud of his grandfather, reasons which 
have been obscured or forgotten by those un- 
able to forgive the Senator for having won 
his battle against the League. Many dis- 
agreed violently with his policies, but none 
could deny his courage, his skill as a strat- 
egist, and the multiplicity of his talents. 
More than being a practical politician, he was 
a scholar-author-historian. As such he be- 
longed, even as Wilson and the earlier Roose- 
velt did, to a race of public servants, now 
almost extinct in this country, of which 
Churchill in contemporary England has been 
the most glittering example. 

Considering the crowded life he led, the 
elder Senator’s literary productivity was in- 
credible. His biographies of Hamilton, Web- 
ster, and Washington were much admired. 
He turned out work after work on American 
history, produced countless monographs, and 
found time to edit, among other things, the 
Federalist, Andre’s Journal, and a nine-vol- 
ume collection of the works of Alexander 
Hamilton. The bitterest of his books, though 
an able presentation of his own position, 
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was the Senate and the League of Nations, 
a subject which the old gentleman and his 
grandson discussed by the hour. 

The struggle between the elder Lodge and 
Wilson left its permanent scars on history. 
Although it turned everyone into a partisan, 
few could have followed it with a keener 
interest than young Lodge. It was a battle 
royal from which, in a ringside seat, he 
learned much about the infighting of poli- 
tics, the sorry fate of the highest of ideals 
when those who fight for them disregard the 
political means essential to their realization, 
and the Senate’s adamant determination to 
preserve its constitutional rights. 

In spite of their irreconcilable differences, 
the elements of greatness in Wilson, and 
Wilson's far larger role in history, Lodge and 
Wilson had many things in common. Both 
were brilliant and both scholars. Both were 
zealots in the beliefs they held and acted in 
good faith. They were equals in their ar- 
rogance and in their unwillingness to com- 
promise. Lodge fought his case with the 
technical precision of a prophet. This 
meant the President enjoyed an advantage 
in the eyes of his contemporaries no less 
than of the future. He held the trump card, 
an appeal to the most radiant of man’s 
hopes—lasting peace. 

The Senator paid dearly for his victory. 
His reputation continues to suffer because 
he felt obliged to oppose the President’s 
global program by mentioning anything 
which seemed so mean and petty to the 
idealists of that moment as our national 
interest. Wilson was talking in terms of 
moral grandeur, Lodge in cold hard facts. 
The Senator was, therefore, cast as a villian 
in the minds of many who did not care 
about the details by which peace was 
achieved so long as it seemed guaranteed. 
Although Lodge rightly resented having the 
covenant and the treaty presented as a pack- 
age deal, he was not against the League, as 
some were. He was for it, but with reserva- 
tions. Wilson, however, wanted all or noth- 
ing and, rather than accept the treaty with 
reservations, urged Democratic Senators to 
vote against it when it came up a second 
time on March 19, 1920. 

Many have pointed out the irony of having 
the United States represented at the “new 
League” by the grandson and namesake of 
the man who in the popular mind is sup- 
posed to have done most to keep us out of 
the old League. The real irony lies else- 
where. It is to be found in the U. N. Char- 
ter. It was presented to the Senate unat- 
tached to any treaty, and its provisions in- 
clude equivalents of some of the reserva- 
tions which created such bitterness when 
Lodge proposed them. Among these are the 
U. N. guaranty not to intervene in a domes- 
tic question; the denial to small countries of 
equal voting power with the large countries 
in the making of action decisions; and— 
shades of article X—the stipulation that 
each member nation can ratify its particpa- 
tion in military actions according to its 
constitutional processes. In other words, in 
theory at least, the United States cannot be 
involved in a war or requested to send men 
overseas without the consent of our Gov- 
ernment, 





The Rapid Growth of Tax-Exempts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 
OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
E Monday, May 14, 1956 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, tax-ex- 


empt organizations in the United States 
are increasing in number and size at a 
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very rapid rate. They are making con- 
tinued inroads upon ‘taxpaying establish- 
ments everywhere. The high corporaie 
rate of taxation, 52 percent, gives the 
tax-exempt competitors of taxpaying 
businesses such an advantage that they 
are growing about as fast as a snowball 
rolling down a mountain side—growing 
in momentum with ever-increasing 
speed. Tax-exempts during the past 15 
years have grown from a $5 billion in- 
come to a $20 billion income. 

Mr. Speaker, with such a tremen- 
dously accelerated growth during recent 
years, it is past time that all tax-exempt 
business organizations that are in com- 
petition with taxpaying business organ- 
izations be put upon the same taxpaying 
basis as their competitors. 

The National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses, Inc., at their 65th an- 
nual convention in Los Angeles, held 
recently, adopted the following resolu- 
tion which I include as a part of my re- 
marks: 

Whereas 40 years of cooperative enterprise 
tax privileges has been abused and perverted 
from its original meaning; and 

Whereas the “patronage dividend”’ scheme 
has been used by many business groups com- 
peting with taxpaying American enterprise 
in order to escape their fair share of taxes: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our industry, contributing 
millions of tax dollars each year to the econ- 
omy, does favor enactment of H. R. 43 now 
pending in Congress, which would end this 
abuse and equalize taxation for all competi- 
tive enterprise. 





Opposition to Use of H-Bombs in the 
Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a recent ad- 
vertisement headed “We Dissent, Mr. 
President,” published by the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WE DiIsseNT, Mr. PRESIDENT—WE Do Not 

AGREE THAT THE EXPLOSION OF H-BOMBS IN 

THE Paciric Is NECESSARY FOR OuR DEFENSE 


We oppose not only these tests, but any 
future tests, because they imply our con- 
tinued reliance on weapons of mass destruc- 
tion for peace and security. 

We agree with the renowned nuclear 
scientists, including seven Nobel Prize win- 
ners, who served notice to the world (July 
1955) that the hydrogen bomb threatened the 
continued existence of mankind. They said 
in part: 

“We appeal, as human beings to human 
beings: Remember your humanity and for- 
get the rest. We have to learn to think in 
a new way. We have to learn to ask our- 
selves, not what steps can be taken to give 
military victory to whatever group we pre- 
ter, for there not longer are such steps; the 
question we have to ask ourselves is: what 
step can be taken to prevent a military con- 
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test of which the issue must be disastrous to 
all.” P 

This is why, Mr. President, we, the under- 
signed, speaking from our deep concern, have 
this message for you: 

We ask that you now cease these series of 
hydrogen-bomb tests in the Pacific, and that 
you seek agreement through negotiations 
with other nations for cessation of all such 
tests. 

The cessation of thermonuclear weapons 
tests would be welcomed for the following 
reasons: 

It has been acknowledged by the great 
powers, both at the summit conference and 
subsequently during the disarmament de- 
bates in the United Nations, that a practical 
limit to nuclear weapon power has already 
been reached. To cancel these tests, Mr. 
President, would be in keeping with this 
opinion and, moreover, would advance 
greatly the initiative of the United States at 
all future sessions of the disarmament com- 
mission. 

These tests may well be considered an af- 
front by millions of people throughout the 
world who do not share the confidence of the 
great powers in the war-deterrent effect of 
these weapons, and who have not participated 
in this decision which so vitally affects them. 

Cancellation of the tests would have a tre- 
mendous moral effect on the people of this 
country and on the peoples of the world who 
look to the United States for leadership away 
from the fear of war and destruction, and 
toward a fuller life for the present and the 
future. In particular, we would be showing 
good faith to the people of our trust Terri- 
tory, the Marshall Islands, who have again 
petitioned the United Nations “that all ex- 
periments with lethal weapons within that 
area be immediately ceased.” 


Finally, since the biological and genetic 
effects of the explosion of thermonuclear 
weapons are not fully known, there can be 
no guaranteed safeguards for food, animals, 
and human life against the hazards which 
these experiments might create. 

When you launched your atoms-for-peace 
program, Mr. President, you gave inspiration 
and hope to the entire world. Today, the 
reversal of your decision to hold tests would 
confirm what we truly believe is your domi- 
nating desire: this great new power be used 
for life only, and never for death. 

Yours very truly, 

Katharine Arnett, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Emily Greene Balch, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Roger Baldwin, New York, N. Y.; 
Stringfellow Barr, Falls Church, Va.; 
Helen Marston Beardsley, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Helen Boughton, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Henry J. Cadbury, Walling- 
ford, Pa.; Dr. Mary Owen Cameron, 
New York, N. Y.; Lucy P. Carner, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Henry Hitt 
Crane, Detroit, Mich.; Dorothy Day, 
New York, N. Y.; Ruth Freeman, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Alice Hamilton, M. D., 
Hadlyme, Conn.; Rev. Donald Harring- 
ton, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Michael 
Heidelberger, New York, N. Y.; Lewis 
Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hannah 
Clothier Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Rev. 
Allan A. Hunter, Hollywood, Calif.; 
Dorothy Hutchinson, Jenkintown, Pa.; 
Samuel Guy Inman, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
William Kemsley, New York, N. Y.; 
Freda Kirchwey, New York, N. Y.; Dr. 
Flemmie Kittrell, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Charles D. Lawrence, New York, 
N. Y.; Caroline Biddle Malin, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Lenore Marshall, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
Princeton, N. J.; Stella W. Moos, Mel- 
rose Park, Pa.; Rev. A. J. Muste, New 
York, N. Y.; Bertha McNeill, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Kathleen Norris, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Violet Oakley, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mildred Scott Olmstead, Moylan- 
Rose Valley, Pa.; H. A. Overstreet, New 
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York, N. Y¥.; Dr. Victor Pashkis, New 
Jersey; Clarence Pickett, Haverford 
Pa.; Josephine Pomerance, Cos Cob, 
Conn.; Meta Riseman, Dryden, Mich.; 
Dorothy Medders Robinson, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Rev. Orris G. Robinson, 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. John Nevin 
Sayre, South Nyack, N Y.; Kathleen 
W. Sayre, South Nyack, N. Y.; May B. 
Schamberg, New York, N. Y.; Emily 
Parker Simon, Baltimore, Md.; Anna- 
lee Stewart, Washington, D. C.; 
Norman Thomas, New York, N. Y.; 
Howard Thurman, Boston, Mass.; 
Elizabeth Tolles, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
Gladys D. Walser, New York, N. Y.; E. 
Raymond Wilson, Washington, D. C. 
IF YOU SHARE OUR CONCERN LET THE PRESIDENT 
KNOW 
This advertisement has been initiated by 
the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, founded in 1915 by Jane 
Addams, and has been made possible by the 
generosity of interested members. We wel- 
come your interest and support in our con- 
tinuing endeavors for peace and freedom. 


Mrs. META RISEMAN, 
National President, Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
2006 Walnut, Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. 
I would like to know more about the pro- 
gram of your organization. 
Name 





Letter From Harry S. Truman to Annual 
Convention of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which former President Harry S. Tru- 
man sent to the ninth annual conven- 
tion of Americans for Democratic Action. 

In the letter, Mr. Truman expresses 
concern over the decay of the grand 
alliance of free nations of the world, 
over the concentration of economic and 
political power in the United States, and 
over the administration’s “cruel policy 
of lower farm prices and fewer farmers.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION FROM 
Harry S. TRUMAN ADDRESSED TO JOSEPH L. 
RavH, JR., NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF ADA 

Mr. JosEPH L. Rav, Jr., 

National Chairman, Americans 
for Democratic Action, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deark Mr. RAvH: Please extend my good 
wishes to the delegates of the ADA, meeting 
in their ninth annual convention. 

The welfare of the country calls for hard 
work and courageous action by all ADA mem- 
bers and all independent liberals in this elec- 
tion year. After 3 years of concealment and 
complacency, the Eisenhower administration 
is preparing for us another election campaign 
of high-level Presidential smiles and low- 
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level Vice Presidential smears. The job of 
the liberals is to bring the real issues out 
from behind the smoke screen and help all 
the people to reach an informed opinion. 

Liberals today must realize that many of 
the old battles have been won by the liberal 
cause. There are new dangers to face and 
new problems to solve. These new problems 
demand the same kind of creative thinking 
that was successful in the past. 

The country has unfilled needs for educa- 
tion, health, roads, and expanded community 
services of all kinds. Civil rights and civil 
liberties must be high on any liberal agenda. 
But I would invite your special consideration 
of three major problems. 

First, on foreign policy. We must hold the 
free world together in the face of a new and 
more insidious Communist offensive. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has allowed the grand al- 
liance of the free nations to fall into decay. 
Liberals have a contribution to make in de- 
vising new and constructive international 
measures based on the principle that unilat- 
eral action by any of the great free nations 
will fail to counteract the Soviet threat. 

Second, our farmers. An agricultural de- 
pression is growing up in the midst of the 
boom. President Eisenhower persists in the 
cruel policy of lower farm prices and fewer 
farmers. Liberals must advance fresh ideas, 
such as the Brannan plan, to restore to our 
farniers a fair share of the national income. 

Third, the growth of a new feudalism. 
Centers of private power, beyond democratic 
control, are exerting greater and greater in- 
fluence over our national life, driving small 
business to the wall and strangling individ-~ 
ual enterprise. This curse of bigness domi- 
nates our press, our air waves, our amusement 
industries, and is beginning to shape our 
thoughts and beliefs. We must oppose the 
socialism of corporate power quite as much 
as socialism by government. Liberals can 
serve their country by devising means to re- 
verse this trend. 

Let your thoughts be bold, and keep your 
sights high. For the United States of Amer- 
ica, make no little plans. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 





Paul Wooton, “The Man in Charge” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, recently 
there appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald an editorial entitled 
“The Man in Charge.” The editorial re- 
fers to the Washington newsman, Mr. 
Paul Wooton, who for a long time has 
represented the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune and is a leader in the great 
newspaper profession. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

- ‘THE MAN IN CHARGE 

To Washintgon newsmen, Paul Wooton has 
been, for more years than seem probable, 
not merely an indispensable man but an in- 
dispensable institution. This friendly, easy- 
going, ubiquitous dynamo who for years has 
represented the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune and the Chilton Publications in Wash- 
ington has been at one time or another 
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president of the White House Correspond- 
ents Association, president of the National 
Press Club, president of the Overseas Writers, 
chairman of the Business Papers Correspond- 
ents’ Committee, and chairman or president 
of an appalling list of other groups and or- 
ganizations. But he has been at all times 
permanent secretary-treasurer and chief ar- 
ranger, factotum, and driving power of every 
one of them. Whenever the press corps has 
had work to do, Paul Wooton has done il. 

So there was warm gratitude as well as 
deep affection behind the luncheon given 
yesterday in honor of Paul Wooton’s 75th 
birthday. There is hardly a member of the 
press corps who has not personally felt his 
kindliness and generosity; and there is none 
at all who has not been a beneficiary of his 
talents as organizer of banquets, receptions, 
and celebratory events. When visiting kings 
or queens or prime ministers have come to 
Washington, it has always been Paul Wooton 
who presented them to the press—and always 
with a simplicity and grace that illuminated 
the occasions. He has made a career out of 
helping his colleagues. We congratulate him 
on his birthday; and we congratulate our- 
selves on having him among us, 





Closing of CIA Offices Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column by Peter 
Edson which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on Wednesday, May 9, 
1956, in which Mr. Edson calls attention 
to the fact that nine United States for- 
eign aid economic missions abroad have 
been closed during the past year: 

ForEIGN-A1p LIQUIDATIONS 
(By Peter Edson) 


The United States International Coopera- 
tion Administration offices, administering 
foreign aid in Bonn, Germany, and Vienna, 
Austria, will be closed July 1. Later in the 
year, says ICA Administrator John B. Hol- 
lister, offices in Rome, Italy, and Paris, 
France, will be closed, 

This will make nine United States foreign 
economic aid missions liquidated in Europe 
in this fiscal year. Five were closed last Sep- 
tember. They were in the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, Denmark, Norway, and Belgium-Lux- 
embourg. 

It will leave only five of the original Mar- 
shall plan missions going. The principal 
one will be in London, for which no closing 
date has been set. It is still administering 
a sizable program of United States surplus 
disposal for British currency counterpart 
funds to help finance British defense. 

The Greek and Turkish missions will be 
continued. Aid to these two countries and 
their military defense are now linked more 
closely with the eastern Mediterranean area. 

United States economic aid missions in 
Spain and Yugoslavia are also being con- 
tinued, but these two countries are now not 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Thus far, Spain has been allocated $232 mil- 
lion in defense support and Yugoslavia $336 
million. For next year, $45 million in de- 
fense support funds are being requested for 
Spain and $30 million for Yugoslavia. 

Actually, United States aid to Europe has 
been tapering off gradually for the past 2 
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years. No new programs have been started 
since July 1954. The only continuing pro- 
gram is $12 million for next year, requested 
to aid West Berlin’s industries and help care 
for refugees coming from behind the Iron 
Curtain through East Berlin. 

So by and large, the Marshall plan, which 
was started with such a great surge of en- 
thusiasm in 1948 and continued in the mu- 
tual security program in 1953, will be li- 
quidated by mid 1957. Its main function, 
which was to aid in the economic recovery 
of war-torn Europe, has succeeded. 

What is proves is that these foreign aid 
programs do not have to go on forever, but 
can be terminated in time. 

This fact has been generally lost sight of 
in all the hulabaloo over President Eisen- 
hower’s request for $4,900,000,000 to run the 
mutual assistance programs next year. This 
year’s appropriation was only $2,700,000,000. 
There are $6,600,000,000 worth of foreign aid 
supplies on order but not delivered. 

These are the figures which make most 
critics of foreign aid think that it is a con- 
stantly expanding and never ending program. 

The important point most frequently over- 
looked in this criticism is that the big item 
is military aid—which must apparently con- 
tinue indefinitely for United States’ security. 

Out of next year’s $4,900,000,000 requested 
for foreign aid, $3 billion will be for military 
aid. And practically all of the $6,600,000,000 
in unspent aid funds will go for military sup- 
plies. 





Coal Char Industry To Open New Vistas 
for Red Lodge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Coal Char Industry To Open 
New Vistas for Red Lodge,” which ap- 
peared in the May 4, 1956, issue of the 
People’s Voice, published in Helena, 
Mont. It isa stirring story of how Mayor 
D. W. Columbus, of Red Lodge, Mont., 
and other Montanans are transforming 
a dream into a reality as they build a 
new and important industry for Mon- 
tana. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Coat CHarR INDustry To Open New VISTAS 
FOR RED LODGE 

Behind each dream of a better tomorrow 
there is usually one person, who, more than 
all the rest, provides the continuing guiding 
spirit that eventually leads to that dream 
becoming a reality. 

There was Susan B. Anthony, who spent 
her lifespan in the fight to secure women’s 
suffrage. 

There was Sen. George Norris, of Nebraska, 
who, for a generation fought for and finally 
saw his dream of a Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority become a reality. 

There was, here in Montana, one news- 
paper editor, Harry (Hungry Horse) Kelley, 
who for 30 years plugged constantly through 
his Flathead Monitor at Kalispell for the 
building of Hungry Horse Dam. Before he 
died he had the satisfactory of seeing his 
dream coming true—Hungry Horse was 
under construction. 
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Right now, at Red Lodge, there’s another 
Montanan who appears on the verge of see- 
ing a dream become reality. Several years 
ago when it became apparent the coal indus- 
try was definitely on the decline as a source 
of fuel in the long-accepted sense a group 
of Red Lodge people, sparkplugged by their 
mayor, D. W. Columbus, decided to see if 
there wasn’t something that could be done 
about the economic problem brought on by 
the decline in use of coal. They had no 
desire to see their city become like so many 
coal towns in the east—perpetually depressed 
areas, nor did they want to see their town 
die. There must be another way. Colum- 
bus took the lead in seeking out that “other 
way.” 

Increasing use of coal derivatives for plas- 
tics, tars, creosote, char, throughout the 
Nation as America began entering the Chem- 
ical Age in earnest looked like a lead that 
had possibilities. 

Then followed numerous meetings of the 
Red Lodge Chamber of Commerce industries 
committee, the arousing of widespread pub- 
lic interest, numerous contacts with political 
figures in Montana and Washington, D. C., 
continuing efforts to interest various petro- 
leum and chemical firms in the possibilities 
of Red Lodge coal. 

Columbus made voyages to Helena, to 
Washington, D. C., to numerous other places. 
Senator Murray became interested, so did 
then Gov. John Bonner, another Helenean . 
and longtime champion of greater resource 
development; Lester Loble, and Willard 
Fraser, Billings, also a longtime advocate in 
eastegn Montana and Rex B. Zachery who 
recently joined the Meyer & Chapman State 
Bank—to name only a few. 

Mr. Columbus would be the last person 
to take full credit for the realization of his 
dream, and hastens to mention many people 
who have contributed in an united com- 
munity effort to open industrial vistas in the 
picturesque valley in the Bear Tooth Moun<- 
tains. 

A COMMUNITY-WIDE EFFORT 

There were the contributions from Red 
Lodge citizens, large and small, in true spirit 
of community development, people too 
numerous to list. — 

Still the road toward obtaining industry 
proved discouragingly slow. But then, in the 
that Montana’s abundant coal resources, 
1955 legislature, a realization began to dawn 
that Montana’s abundant coal resources, 
although outmoded as a source of fuel, heid 
real potentialities as the raw material which 
might well become an important industrial 
base in the Treasure State. Development- 
minded Representative Earl Clark, who rep- 
presented another county hard hit by re- 
duced coal usage—Musselshell—headed up 
introduction of H. B. 294 to provide Montana 
State College with a $30,000 appropriation for 
extensive chemical experimentation with 
Montana coals. 

MSC chemists, with the facilities at hand, 
have done yeoman-like service. They’ve 
found Montana coal contains in good quan- 
tity much of the basic ingredients so neces- 
sary to the manufacture of plastics, phenol 
oils, in addition to being rich in tar and 
creosote. And of course, the residue—char— 
is of such a quality as to be eminently sat- 
isfactory for heavy industrial use, such as 
the sponge-iron process employed by the 
Anaconda Co. in smelting operations at 
Anaconda. 

James R. Brophy, owner of the Brophy 
Coal Co., worked with Dr. Berg, of the Mon- 
tana State College to perfect the new method 
of obtaining char and other products from 
Red Lodge coal. 

NEW INDUSTRY SOON 


Things are now beginning to pop around 
Red Lodge. Koal-Krudes, a Spokane cor- 
poration, and subsidiary of P. D. & P. Proc- 
essing Corp., is planning construction of a 
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char plant in Red Lodge in the very near 
future. The city of Red Lodge has donated 
a tract of land adjacent to the railroad for 
& site. 

Initial size of the Koal-Krudes char plant 
envisages the processing of 200 tons of coal 
per day. To man a unit of such a plant 
would require about 20 men in addition to 
the employment of miners. But 200 tons 
per day would be oniy a beginning. The 
proposed plant is to be constructed in such 
a way that it can be added onto as markets 
increase. They hope to add 3 or 4 units 
as soon as possible. Says Mayor Columbus, 
“As it looks now from the inquiries Dr. Lloyd 
Berg, of the Bozeman College, is receiving for 
char samples, this plant will grow very fast.” 

As of now, the future begins to take on 
a more rosy tinge for the Carbon County 
seat nestled in the mountains just to the 
north of Yellowstone Park. The coal miner 
as a producer of fuel is no more, but, soon 
that coal miner will again be busily plying 
his craft mining the high-grade coal which 
has made the Red Lodge-Bearcreek region fa- 
mous. But this time he'll be mining it with 
the full realization that the end product may 
be nylon stockings on milady’s shapely gam, 
and not a clinker in the furnace to cause 
many a poor husband anguish. 

And, when that day arrives, the people of 
Red Lodge can chalk up their recovered pros- 
perity in large degree to one of their fellow 
citizens who had a dream and the tenacity 
to fiight on until that dream came true. 


Hon. James P. Richards | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most distinguished Members of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable JAMEs 
P. RrcuarbDs, chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, has announced his in- 
tention to retire from Congress at the end 
of the present term. “Dick” RIcrarDs 
and his charming wife, Katharine, are 
long-term friends of mine, as they were 
of my late husand, the Honorable John 
Kee, who preceded Mr. RICHARDS as 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. It will be a great personal loss 
to me when they leave Washington, and 
I am sure that it will be the same to a host 
of their other friends. But it will be a 
loss to the entire Nation not to have the 
wise and sane leadership of “Dick” RicH- 
ARDS in one of the most important posts 
in Congress during these troubled times 
in international relations. 

It is too late to persuade “Dick” RIcH- 
ARDs to change his mind about leaving 
Congress, if that would ever have been 
possible; and so all that we can do now 
is to wish him well in his future life with 
Katharine on their beautiful plantation 
in South Carolina, where I am sure he 
will take an active interest in many 
things besides looking after his cows. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I should like to 
include the following article about Mr. 
oe from the Georgetowner for May 
10, 1956: 
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REPRESENTATIVE JAMES P. RICHARDS PLANS 


RETIREMENT IN 1957 
(By Elizabeth Maguire) 

One of the most important men on Capitol 
Hill is the Honorable James P. RicuHarps, the 
chairman of the powerful Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, and a Democrat. 
Several months ago, Mr. RICHARDS announced 
he would retire next January. “And I’m go- 
ing to be long gone,” he says. After 24 years 
in the House—4 of the last years as chair- 
man of the Forejgn Affairs Committee—he 
is looking forward to retirement, so called. 

The life which the Congressman and his 
wife, Katharine Wylie Riehards, plan on a 
beautiful 500-acre farm in their native South 
Carolina promises to be active and pleasant; 
and while raising cattle and farming, Mr. 
RICHARDS will doubtless take a lively interest 
in foreign affairs. He loves fox hunting and 
bird dogs, and says that he also has a very 
fine coon dog with tan tail and tan feet. 

On foreign aid, the Congressman has a 
good deal to say. In an aside, he confessed 
that his real problem is how his cows are 
getting along. But in the committee room, 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House is faced with these two 
problems: (1) whether or not all the me- 
chanics of our foreign aid program are out- 
moded; and (2) whether or not we are lay- 
ing too much emphasis on military aid in- 
stead of economic and scientific aid. 

“Our military aid to other countries had 
the Russians just about stopped in their 
tracks,” said Mr. Richards “and they an- 
swered with technical assistance and loans 
to a number of countries. The Russians 
ure saying ‘We just want to help,’ but at 
the same time they are increasing their 
military strength.” 

“But if our military aid had the Russians 
stopped, why switch to another form of as- 
sistance,” we asked. 

The Congressman explained, “They have 
answered us, and now we must answer 
them. You see, the game of foreign af- 
fairs is like a duel between two swords- 
men—you thrust here and lunge there.” 

Mr. RicHarps said further that the United 
States formerly had led the world in turn- 
ing out scientists and technicians, and now 
the Russians are ahead of us in this re- 
spect. He pointed out that the Russians 
win friends by giving technical assistance 
to other countries, and this enables them 
to form a 5th column within those countries. 

“And we have got to meet the Russian 
approach in this field,” he continued. “We 
must not get hysterical about it and we 
should not out-bid Russia, but we should 
evaluate what they are doing and meet it 
when we determine the best method of 
doing so.” 

Congressman RicHarps believes strongly 
in the necessity of a foreign aid program, 
and he affirms that if it were not for our 
foreign aid, the whole continent of Europe 
would now be dominated by communism, 
and our backs would be to the wall. 

“When people object to foreign aid, they 
should stop to consider this,” he said. The 
Congressman added, ‘However, I do think 
that the executive branch is asking for too 
much money for the program—we can’t af- 
ford it—and I was hoping we could taper 
it off a little more; $4,900,000,000 is too 
much.” 

Asked if he thought Monaco would ever 
be a trouble spot, the chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee replied, ‘“There’s 
enough trouble in Monaco now, but I don’t 
know whether it’s the Prince who is in a 
hell of a fix or Grace.” 

On the political scene in the United States, 
the Congressman sees a new battle shaping 
up out of which he predicts there will come 
a realinement of political parties. 
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“Some of these days,” he said, “the fight 
between constitutional government and left- 
wing philosophies will force a realinement of 
parties, and the old terms Democrats and Re- 
publicans will give way to something else. 
I believe tn two parties—you have to have 
criticism in one way or another. The real 
issue will be between the people in this 
country who want to save its basic insti- 
tutions—constitutional government, free 
enterprise, freedom of speech and other solid 
principles upon which this Republic has been 
founded—and those who would regard the 
Constitution as an obstruction to their pur- 
poses and who would whittle away the pow- 
comes, we will have to forget the so-called 
ers of the Constitution. When that day 
comes, we will have to forget the so-called 
Democrats and Republicans, and we will have 
to get away from prejudices associated with 
the two parties. The realinement will come 
about in the face of the bigger issue— 
sooner or later.” 

Be all that as it may, Representative RicH- 
ARDS will observe future developments in the 
battle from a vantage point on his lovely 
estate in Heath Springs, S. C., just outside 
Lancaster. 

Asked if he had lived in or around Lan- 
caster all his life, he proudly stated, “I was 
born in Liberty Hill. * * * Liberty Hill has 
a population of 250 people. * * * I’ve for- 
gotten whether I walked or rode the 20 
miles to Lancaster * * * but I went there 
to practice law after graduating from the 
University of South Carolina. 

In Lancaster JAMES RicHaRDS met Kath- 
arine Wylie, a southern belle, very small and 
very charming. “I figured it would be a good 
idea to do some fast talking,” recalls the 
Congressman, “and I think she has been re- 
gretting it ever since.” 

Mrs. Richards looks forward to having 
more time to indulge a favorite hobby—col- 
lecting antiques. And she’ll put to good 
use her flair for cooking. “She’s the best 
cook I ever saw,” brags her husband, “in 
fact, she’s the best cook.” In further praise 
he comments, “She saves many a dollar,” but 
he refiects with a chuckle, “and spends it on 
something else the next day.” 

We asked Mrs. Richards for her husband's 
favorite recipe, and she drew back in silence. 
Then, after considerable hesitation, she said, 
“I hate to tell you, but it’s ‘fatback’ and 
grits.” 

“Fatback is the kind of salt pork bacon 
that nobody will buy and grocers don’t like 
to sell,” she explained. “And every morning 
I have to have fatback and grits on the 
table—with coffee and eggs or something.” 

The Richards have two sons and a daugh- 
ter. The eldest son, Richard Richards, is 
married, has two little girls, and he practices 
law in Lancaster. The other son, Norman 
Richards, is just out of paratrooper training 
and has gone back to Davidson College in 
North Carolina. The daughter, Jane, attends 
Salem Academy in Winston-Salem, N. C. 

At present the Congressman and his wife 
live at 3016 OStreet. “I kind of like George- 
town,” says Mr. RicHarps, “and when I come 
back to visit here, I’m going to head for 
Georgetown first thing. We take the George- 
towner and we read it all the time.” 

“But I want to get out of Washington be- 
fore I get pickled,” says the Congressman, 
“What doI mean? Well, being pickled means 
you can’t adapt yourself to anything else; 
and I want to get out before that happens. 
There are people in public service who have 
been here so long that they would not be 
happy anywhere else, nor would they be 
happy working at anything else. And they 
think their services are indispensable * * * 
yes, they always think that * * * I think 
the first requirement for anyone with a job 
is that he not take himself too seriously be- 
cause nobody else is going to take him 
seriously.” 
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And so, with new horizons well In view, a 
leading iegislator is bringing a successful 
career to a close. His friends and colleagues 
in Washington will miss the tall Congress- 
man with his easy-going manner and keen 
alert eyes. And the United States will miss 
his wise guidance in foreign affairs, 





Mary Gardiner Knowles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Harvard University Young Re- 
publican Club publishes a weekly news- 
paper, the Harvard Times-Republican, 
which has attracted much favorable 
comment in college circles. It expresses 
views of the membership of the club 
without ‘fear or favor. Under date of 
May 3, 1956, it had an editorial with ref- 
erence to the grant of $5,000 by the Fund 
for the Republic to the Plymouth Meet- 
ing Library in recognition of the board 
retaining as librarian Mary Gardiner 
Knowles, who had been identified as a 
Communist. It is an excellent editorial 
which I feel should go into the Recorp. 
The young men who comprise the mem- 
bership of the Harvard Young Repub- 
lican Club deserve much credit for the 
patriotic and effective work they are 
doing in rendering intellectual leader- 
ship and integrity in the cause of good 
government. 

The editorial follows: 

Tuts LAsT MONDAY 


This last Monday, the United States Senate 
voted to cite Mrs. Mary Knowles for contempt 
of Congress. The vote was unanimous. 
Last year the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee had subpenaed her, because it believed 
that she possessed information which would 
be vital in combating the Communist men- 
ace. Mrs. Knowles refused to answer any 
and all questions put to her. 

Mary Gardiner Knowles has long had a 
record of intimate association with those 
groups which would destroy our Govern- 
ment. For example, she was the secretary of 
the Samuel Adams School in Boston. This 
outfit has been cited by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States as an organization 
which was a front for those who would over- 
throw our Constitution by force and vio- 
lence—the Communists. 

Two years ago, Herbert Philbrick, a former 
undercover agent for the FBI, identified Mrs. 
Knowles, under oath, as having been a cell 
members with him in Maiden, Mass. 

With this background, one can see why 
Mrs. Knowles was called before the com- 
mittee. She could have rendered valuable 
service to the Nation, but she chose not to 
do so. 

After her refusal to testify, Mary Knowles 
was released from her position as a member 
of the staff of a library in Norwood, Mass. 
She was quickly employed, however, by the 
William Jeans Memorial Library, which was 
owned and operated by the Quaker Monthly 
Meeting, of Plymouth Meeting, Pa. To date, 
the library committee has refused to dismiss 
Mrs. Knowles. 

The action of the Plymouth Meeting Li- 
brary caused a violent uproar. Protests were 
made by the Plymouth Township School 
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Board and local units of the American Le- 
gion. Three members of the library com- 
mittee, the group which did the actual 
hiring, resigned, and the financial support 
of the township was canceled. 

Into this sorry mess, though, stepped the 
Pund for the Republic, under the leadership 
of the free-wheeling nonconformist, Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins. This group is 
the child of the Ford Foundation, which gave 
the fund the sum of $15 million. 

The fact that the fund’s moneys are tax- 
exempt means that the American taxpayer— 
you and we are included—must pay for those 
Government projects which would have been 
covered by the annual taxes that normally 
would have been paid on the $15 million 
fund treasury. Hence, the fund is engaging 
in projects which are actually being fi- 
nanced by all of us. It is because the fund’s 
activities are actually being financed by the 
public, that political projects are forbidden 
by the law. 

Speaking of the fund, the Special House 
Committee which investigated tax-exempt 
foundations said in its report: “An example 
of the danger that a great foundation may 
use its public trust funds for political pur- 
poses or with political effect is to be found 
in the creation of the Fund for the Re- 
public * * ¢.” 

The Fund for the Republic granted a 
$5,000 award to the Plymouth Meeting group 
(not the library) for “courageous and effec- 
tive defense of democratic principles in re- 
fusing to fire Mrs. Knowles.” So far, the 
group has refused to accept the money. 

This will give you an idea of the various 
projects into which the fund enters. In this 
case, it sought to reward an organization 
which hired a person who has done a dis- 
tinct disservice to her country. By unani- 
mous vote, the Senate has judged her to be 
in contempt of our Representatives, and for 
this she will stand trial. But, all this makes 
no difference to the fund. It merrily goes on 
its way, dispensing tax-free funds to the 
benefactors of those who would defy our 
Congress. 

Such action as this is merely another ex- 
ample of why the Fund for the Republic 
should lose its tax exemption. There is no 
reason why your money, which normally 
would be used to defray the expenses of the 
Government, should be used to promote 
ideologies which run contrary to the basic 
sense of the Nation. 





Devoted Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, by 
any yardstick, the city of Rochester, 
N. Y., is one of the outstanding cities of 
the United States, and one reason for it 
is its municipal research bureau, which, 
everlastingly, through the years, has 
supplied public officials with the facts 
they needed, in order to make wise and 
intelligent decisions. 

Next week, a testimonial dinner will be 
given to Earl Weller, the director of the 
municipal research bureau, in recogni- 
tion of the debt which the citizens of 
Rochester owe him, and the esteem in 
which he is held. Mr. Weller will retire 
next month. His influence on good gov- 
ernment will not retire with him, how- 
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ever. He has seen many of the things 
he worked for become realities. Other 
projects which he launched and assisted 
are moving to fruition. But far beyond 
these concrete symbols of his wise guid- 
ance and vision is the influence of the 
example he set for every city in the State, 
and indeed, in the country. Good gov- 
ernment, as the Rochester Times-Union 
pointed out editorially in its issue of May 
8, was Earl Weller’s life. Our country 
can never have too many Earl Wellers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp the edi- 
torial from the Times-Union of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: 

Goop GOVERNMENT Is WELLER’s LIFE 


It’s too bad that Rochester and Monroe 
County can’t give W. Earl Weller a completed 
civic center and an integrated county-city 
government as a going-away present when 
he retires as director Of the bureau of mu- 
nicipal research on June 30. 

There are two projects that took much of 
his time and energy and held his enthusiasm 
for at least his last 10 years with the bureau. 

But before deciding upon the date of re- 
tirement, he had won firm commitments for 
the civic center. The integration of the two 
levels of local government had made progress, 
but not nearly the progress he had hoped for. 

There is still time to unify the health serv- 
ices in one countywide health department 
before June 30 Weller’s bureau originated 
the master plan for that project, as it has the 
other unifications in force or proposed. 

Weller has been a long-time student of 
means of eliminating overlaps and duplica- 
tions in local government. He was the orig- 
inator of the approach being used here—uni- 
fication by function rather than by annexa- 
tion. 

The bureau is a privately supported watch- 
dog of local government. It has wanted to 
know not only what local government is 
doing but also how it might do it better. 

It has kept an unofficial eye on the city’s 
physical plant—its sewers, firehouses, water- 
supply system, and all the technical services 
required where large numbers of people live 
in a small area. 

Hence, under Weller’s direction, it has 
made itself extremely useful not only to 
Rochester and Monroe County but to other 
local governments in New York as well. Good 
local government owes much to the bureau. 





Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, at Convention of Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER] at the 25th annual con- 
vention of the Young Democratic Clubs 
of Oregon, in Portland, Oreg., on April 
21, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Democrats, I am 


always grateful for a chance to come to 
Oregon. I have been doing it for a long time 
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now. Iam grateful for the warmth and the 
loyalty of thousands of friends here. As a 
Democrat I have been gratified by the great 
growth of the Democratic Party in this State. 

As both a Democrat and a Members of the 
United States Senate—and above all as an 
American—I am grateful that the people of 
Oregon are represented in the Senate by as 
fine a pair of Senators as represent any State 
of the Union. 

WaYNE Morse and Dick NEUBERGER are 
great Americans. They work assiduously for 
the welfare of this State and its people. But 
beyond that they work unceasingly for the 
welfare of all our people. Their voices are 
heard whenever the forces of progress and 
growth are under attack. They fight for a 
decent, liberal, prosperous America, and a 
peaceful world. 

WAYNE MorsE and Dick NEUBERGER do not 
content themselves with just voting in the 
Senate and letting others carry the brunt of 
the battle. Wherever the fighting has been 
hardest, they have been in the thick of it. 
No one will ever call them lily livered. 

The fact that WayNe Morss has been s0 
effective in behalf of the people of Oregon 
and the Nation is the reason why this year he 
will be the No. 1 target of the Republican 
Party. 

The other day, Douglas McKay told a re- 
ported in Washington that WayNE Morse 
“has put more roadblocks in the path of the 
Eisenhower administration than any other 
single politician I can think of.” 

The Democrats of Oregon ought to glory 
in that statement. 

WAYNE Morse has often stood like the boy 
with his finger in the hole in the dike, keep- 
ing the land from being inundated by the 
galloping giveaways. 

No wonder the Republicans hate him. No 
wonder the fat cats and big mules of the 
predatory interests will be pouring money 
into this State this fall in an unending 
stream. No wonder the Republican Party’s 
propaganda experts will be as numerous in 
Oregon this fall as fleas on a lazy dog. 

Mr. McKay calls WAYNE Morse a “turn 
coat” for leaving the Republican Party. I 
doubt that WayNre Morse could be said to 
have left the Republican Party. I think it 
left him. 

WayNE Morse represented the final beach- 
head of the liberal tradition in the Republi- 
can Party. From Abraham Lincoln, through 
Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, George 
Norris, Charles McNary—and perhaps even 
Wendell Willkie—it had been a long line. 
But as big business and selfish interests have 
gained more and more control of the Repub- 
lican Party, there has been less and less room 
for liberalism. 

I know how hard WayYNeE Morse worked to 
keep that faint flame alive in the Republican 
Party. The remarkable thing to me is that 
he strove so hard and so long when all the 
odds were against him. 

I am glad that Wayne Morse made his 
great decision. I am glad for the Demo- 
cratic Party—which he has strengthened not 
only here in Oregon, but nationally. I am 
glad for the liberal position in the Demo- 
cratic Party which his presence and his 
counsel strengthen and encourage. I am 
glad for WAYNE Morse, who has found a 
party in which, when he puts his shoulder 
to the wheel, the wheel turns. 

Possibly there remains some doubt as to 
who will be chosen by the Republicans to op- 
pose Senator Morse. I understand that 
Douglas McKay is the candidate of President 
Eisenhower and the Republican national 
committee. Perhaps he won’t make the 
grade with the Republicans of Oregon, but 
whether he does or not, Mr. McKay is going 
to be the campaign issue. 

He personifies the Eisenhower approach to 
the development of natural resources. The 
Eisenhower approach is “don’t do it.” 

In the whole of McKay's tenure as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, he managed to hold just 
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one press conference. I assume that there 
was too much he didn’t want to explain. 

At that one press conference, he announced 
the administration’s partnership policy for 
power development. When he gets out here 
to campaign I hope you people of Oregon 
will ask him how it is that his partnership 
policy has failed to develop a single kilo- 
watt of electric power. 

I hope that the people of Oregon will find 
out from McKay how and why he sought to 
avoid the preference clause put in the hw 
by Congress to see to it that the public got 
the first crack at power produced at Federal 
installations. I hope he will be asked about 
the abandonment of so-called wheeling ar- 
rangements for the transmission of power, 
which was one way of getting around the 
preference clause. 

While he is out here and within easy 
reach, I hope you will find out something 
that Congress has never been able to find 
out—nor has the press been able to find out: 
That is why on earth he ever let that Al 
Serena deal go through. 

The conservationists in this State—and 
there are a lot of them—also ought to find 
out on what basis Secretary McKay justifies 
opening up nearly every wildlife refuge to 
the oil companies. 

I am told that Mr. McKay’s chief asset is 
his amiability. In general this is a nice 
quality and one which we all admire. But 
when the country has an amiable Secretary 
of the Interior there always arises the ques- 
tion as to who he is amiable with. Is it the 
people who would like to destroy public 
power in America? Is it the people who 
want to do a little timber mining? Is it the 
people who tell the ducks and geese to move 
on somewhere else so that they can look 
for oil? ; 

The simple truth is that the Eisenhower 
administration, by its failures in the field 
of resource development, has put a ceiling 
on thé progress of the West and of this great 
State of Oregon. And Douglas McKay has 
been the instrument of that failure. 

Oregon and the Northwest have been push- 
ing forward on the impetus they got in the 
years of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 
The business and industry that won't get 
started, the jobs that won’t be there when 
the need comes, the acres which will remain 
without water and life—the failures due to 
the inaction of President Eisenhower and 
Douglas McKay, lie in the future. But that 
future is too near at hand for comfort. 

It took only a few moments and a scratch 
of the pen for Douglas McKay to write off 
the great dam at Hells.Canyon. But the 
people of the Northwest may take genera- 
ticns to pay for one of the most callous acts 
in the history of western development. 

I have nothing against the development 
and sale of power by private means and pri- 
vate capital. I have never been persuaded 
that power ought to be a governmental 
monopoly. 

What I know the growth of the United 
States requires, however, is plenty of electric 
power at the lowest possible cost. And when 
the most power at the lowest cost can be 
produced only by public means, then we 
must adopt methods which will produce the 
most for the least. When Douglas McKay 
signed away Hells Canyon he was perform- 
ing the act of a man who does not believe 
much in the future of America. 

If America is going to grow—and if Oregon 
and the Northwest are going to grow—we 
must have tremendous new supplies of en- 
ergy to make that growth possible. 

The growth of industry in this area has 
in large part been due to prior development 
of power resources by the Federal Govern- 
ment. One of the greatest factors in this 
growth has been the increasing development 
of the electro-processing industries. In 1950 
these industries were consuming 17 percent 
of all power used by industry. By 1975 these 
industries will be using an estimated 30 per- 
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cent of all our industrial power. This means 
that power consumption by these industries 
alone will increase 425 percent in a quarter 
of a century. 

The growth of these industries can con- 
tinue only if power costs are kept low—and 
a difference of 1 mill a kilowatt may make 
an enormous economic difference—and the 
future supply growing to meet the demands 
to be made upon it. 

There is no native source of great energy 
in this region except hydroelectric power. 
The only hope for the region lies in the de- 
velopment of the full potential of the Co- 
lumbia, the Snake, and other rivers of the 
area. It is to this development that Douglas 
McKay has said “No.” 

As it is, it is going to take a long time to 
make up for the mistakes and the failures 
of President Eisenhower and Douglas McKay 
in the field of resource development. I hope 
and expect that next January a Democratic 
President and a Democratic Secretary of the 
Interior will be able to reverse this sorry 
trend. And I hope that Wayne Morse and 
Dick NEUBERGER will both be there in the 
Senate of the United States to help them. 

The Democrats and independents of Ore- 
gon started the tide turning in 1954, when 
Dick NEUBERGER was sent to the Senate. This 
year let’s go all the way. Unite and organ- 
ize and fight—and put Oregon in the Demo- 
cratic presidential column, elect Democrats 
up and down the line, and, most of all, re- 
elect WAYNE MoRSsE. 





Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps you have heard it said that they 
are moving mountains in Puerto Rico. 
Indeed, this is true. They have been 
moving mountains there since Opera- 
tion Bootstrap got under way in 1948. 

The Puerto Rican people last week en- 
thusiastically celebrated the establish- 
ment of the 400th new industry in the 
island in that brief span of years. This 
Operation Bootstrap program has been 
the accomplishment of an inspired peo- 
ple, responding to an inspiring leader- 
ship. It is the work of a free people, 
working happily in the framework of 
sovereign self-government and within 
their association to the Federal political 
system of the United States, made pos- 
sible by the Congress of the United States 
and by the voluntary decision of the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico. 

The Thursday, May 10, 1956, issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
carries an editorial commenting on the 
gains which have been made in Puerto 
Rico. Iam sure, since this body in large 
measure has shared the responsibility 
which resulted in the political evolve- 
ment of Puerto Rico, and the accompa- 
nying industrial revolution there, each 
Member will be interested in reading this 
editorial. The editorial follows: 

PvuerRTO RIco’s EXAMPLE 

At a time when free men everywhere are 
concerned with the plight of underdeveloped 
countries, America can rightly point with 
pride to a quiet revolution which has 
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changed the face of Puerto Rico. For the 
first time this week, the Commonwealth 
estimates that manufacturing has displaced 
agriculture as the chief source of the island’s 
income. This milestone in Puerto Rico’s 
Operation Bootstrap deserves the week- 
long celebration it is receiving. It has dem- 
onstrated in our own backyard what cynics 
have argued is improbable elsewhere: That 
an economically disadvantaged people can 
industrialize swiftly without resort to iron- 
fisted 5-year plans or police state goads. 

The statistics tell an impressive story. In 
less than a decade, the life expectancy of 
Puerto Ricans has increased from 46 to 61 
years—and literacy has risen to nearly 80 
percent. The annual net income of the 
Commonwealth has climbed from $230 mil- 
lion in 1940 to almost $1 billion today. Ac- 
cording to government estimates, produc- 
tivity per worker has doubled in this same 
period—and the average family income has 
risen from $600 in 1940 to $2,360 in 1955. 
Much of this rapid progress can be ascribed 
to the Puerto Rican government’s energetic 
and effective campaign to attract new in- 
dustries, to diversify the island’s agriculture 
and to lure tourists. 

Most important, these changes have taken 
place in the framework of a free society. 
Intelligent planning, self-help and free 
criticism have been the tools of change. It 
has been a wise policy for the State Depart- 
ment to send thousands of point 4 train- 
ees and foreign visitors to study the island’s 
achievement. As Puerto Rico’s brilliant 
Governor, Luis Munoz Marin, pointed out 
recently: 

“The answer to the Communist challenge 
lies in the ability of the Western powers to 
show the less fortunate countries of the 
world that a greater transformation can be 
achieved, at an even faster rate and on 
sounder economic foundations, without 
shattering or ignoring the fabric of political 
and individual liberties.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to in- 
terpret Puerto Rico’s example only in the 
narrow gage of cold war strategy. Equally 
significant, the Commonwealth's advance is 
a turning point in the far older cold war 
against poverty and ignorance. While much 
still remains to be done to bring the island 
up to continental American standards of 
prosperity, Puerto Rico’s present progress 
will mean a better life for more people soon. 
That is an enduring victory which surely 
transcends swiftly changing cold war strate- 
gies. It is worth cheering about. 





Altoona (Pa.) Mirror Editorial “Above the 
Atom” Cited as One of Three Outstand- 
ing Editorials in Pennsylvania News- 
papers in Behalf of the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
September 24, 1955, issue of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror was written by J. E. Holtz- 
inger, president of the Mirror Printing 
Co., Altoona, Pa. 

The editorial titled “Above the Atom”’ 
was selected by the governor’s commit- 
tee on employment of the handicapped 
as one of the three outstanding editorials 
in Pennsylvania newspapers on the ad- 
vantages of hiring disabled persons. The 
editorial follows: 
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ABOVE THE ATOM 


The might of the mind is greater than the 
power of the atom and the minds of men 
also conceived the way to use the atom and 
the minds of men also have conceived ways 
to use the power of the atom for peace as 
well as for destruction. 

In this swiftly moving world of today 
scientists already are looking beyond the 
atom to new sources of energy and along the 
frontiers of today’s knowledge men already 
are predicting that within the time limits 
of men now living the world will see vast 
new sources of energy put to use for the 
benefit of mankind. 

In a world where mere physical strength 
is being replaced with energy directed by the 
minds of men and by the skillful use of 
machines and power tools of all descriptions, 
it may seem a little foolish to have a special 
week devoted to the appeal for employment 
of the physically handicapped. But such an 
appeal is necessary and October 2 through 
October 8 has been set aside as a week to 
draw national attention to the employment 
of the physically handicapped. 

Observant people long have noted nature’s 
gift of compensation to those who suffer 
an affliction or an impairment of a part of 
the body. Dim eyesight is often compen- 
sated for by acute hearing, a weakness in the 
lower limbs is quite often compensated for 
by extra strength in the arms and torso and 
in numerous other ways old Mother Nature 
seems intent on giving to each of her chil- 
dren some special gift to make up for a lack 
in some other department of physical fit- 
ness. 

Added to these gifts of nature in the past 
few decades have been the facilities of man- 
made institutions which have sought to re- 
habilitate those among us who suffer from 
some impairment or other. In this modern 
world of ours all people are needed and all 
who are of sound mind can contribute their 
share to the world’s progress. 

Employment of the physically handicapped 
is not a one-way street, by any means. Quite 
often these especially trained people are 
just the asset business and industry have 
been looking for to balance out a work force 
that is now out-producing any other body 
of workers in the world. 

As Henry J. Riter, III, of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers puts it: “Dis- 
abled employees in industry throughout the 
land have written a record of accomplish- 
ment which more than justifies the confi- 
dence management has placed in them. The 
social myth that the physically handicapped 
cannot fit effectively into modern industry 
has been thoroughly exploded. The fact is 
that today and every day, the physically im- 
paired compete with the able-bodied and ask 
no special favors.” 

Our Nation has now had 9 full years of ex- 
perience with the National Employ the Phy- 
sical Handicapped week and as we enter into 
the 10th anniversary of the special week 
there are thousands of examples of people 
who have been employed through this spe- 
cial effort and who have given their em- 
ployers and their fellow employees many oc- 
casions to rejoice over their selection as part 
of the working force. 

Altoona and Blair County long have en- 
joyed a fine record in their very human ap- 
proach to this very human problem. Hun- 
dreds of handicapped workers have been em- 
ployed in this area, many of them for several 
decades before the national effort in their 
behalf was made. 

Perhaps this is only a natural development 
in a part of the country where railroads and 
railroad workers have been so predominant, 
where accidents in the field of transportation 
and in the adjacent coal fields brought the 
problems of the handicapped to the fore 
years ahead of the present national maker 
of handicaps—the automobile accidents. 

America has led the world in so many 
fields because we have, from the very be- 
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ginning, refused to acknowledge handicaps. 
Very early in our history we learned to over- 
come the handicaps of strange languages, 
differences of religious opinion, conflicting 
national origins and of a strange new world 
where distances were great and travel ex- 
tremely difficult because the wilderness was 
unexplored and there were few roadways. 

This year do yourselves and your industry 
or business a real favor. Employ at least one 
physically handicapped person and discover 
anew the thrill of helping oneself through 
helping another. The Pennsylvania State 
employment service will give you skillful aid 
in selecting just the right people for the job 
you have in mind. 





Address on‘ Brotherhood Delivered by 
Governor McKeldin, of Maryland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there has 
been much discussion in recent months 
concerning the so-called problems of 
brotherhood. Actually, as many of us 
have tried to show, the difficulties are 
not an intrinsic part of brotherhood 
itself, but rather they have evolved from 
a refusal by some men to recognize an 
already existing situation. 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of Mary- 
land, recently gave an exceptionally fine 
analysis of that point in an address built 
around the fact that brotherhood is a 
condition and not a theory. His re- 
marks were presented at the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, at the 
Albright Memorial Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, Fourth and Ritten- 
house Streets NW., Washington, D. C., 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
them printed in the Appendix of today’s 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to.be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, GOVERNOR 
OF MARYLAND, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
CONFERENCE OF THE EVANGELICAL UNITED 
BRETHREN CHURCH, ALBRIGHT MEMORIAL 
EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH, 
FouRTH AND RITTENHOUSE STREETS NW., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4, 1956 
Brotherhood is a theme on which men can 

write and have written variations in end- 

less numbers, ranging from the highest 
realms of thought to the lowest levels of 
expediency. Consider them in descending 
order: brotherhood is part of the law of 

God; brotherhood is the highest of human 

ideals; brotherhood is the mortar with which 

we build civilization; brotherhood is the best 
security of man in a hostile world; brother- 
hood is a paying proposition. 

I propose today to offer you still another 
variation, without saying whether it is high 
in the scale of values, or the lowest of all. 
That depends upon the point of view. But, 
high or low, it is as profoundly true as 
any; and I put it in a phrase borrowed from 
a former President of the United States. 
It is this: brotherhood is a condition and 
not a theory. 

To illustrate my point I do not need to 
quote the Bible, nor any other ancient book 
that men have regarded as Holy Writ. I 
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call your attention instead to the newspaper 
accounts of what follows the detonation of 
such a hydrogen bomb as we set off on a 
remote Pacific Island. It was, the scientists 
tell us, by no means the most powerful 
bomb that can be made; we know the formu- 
las for the construction of others much 
more destructive than this one, and there is 
no apparent reason why we cannot produce 
them whenever we choose to do so. 

Yet after this bomb of relatively moderate 
size exploded for 10 miles up the wind and 
for 190 miles down the wind, that is, for a 
total distance of 200 miles, invisible death 
rained from the skies for the next 2 days. It 
was a visitation more merciless than the fire 
and brimstone that the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah, for that at least 
was swift; the cities of the plain were wiped 
ett almost instantaneously. But this man- 
created horror does not strike like a thunder- 
bolt; it sets up within the victim’s body an 
invisible and unquenchable fire that con- 
sumes him by slow degrees through weeks 
and months of increasing agony. 

Under that soft and gentle sifting down 
of pain and death, do you think it matters in 
the least what is the color of a man’s skin, 
or how blue is his blood or which of our 
countless creeds he holds to be true re- 
ligion? Whether they cry to Jehovah or to 
Allah, or to Christ the King, it is all one. 
Whatever they may have been before, they 
are brothers in their agony, brothers when 
merciful death has brought their only 
possible release. is 

This, I repeat for emphasis, is a condition 
and not a theory. We cannot alter it in any 
way. We can deny it, but our denial will be 
“a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” We all stand in 
the same peril, all under the same condem- 
nation, and the way of escape is escape for 
all or for none. War is the last, most in- 
solent denial of human brotherhood; and 


continued war plainly threatens the exist- 


ence of the race. 

If then, we are brothers in the last ex- 
tremity, who will have the hardihood to 
assert that the relation begins only in the 
shadow of death? And if the relations exist 
from the beginning, how can we escape the 
conclusion that the organized slaughter of 
human beings, whatever name we give it, 
is in the final analysis fratricide? 

It is our custom to brush this somber fact 
aside with the argument that war has ex- 
isted since before the dawn of history, that 
war is a condition of human life in this 
world, and that it is a distortion of logic to 
equate it with the individual crime of 
murder. 

It is true that war has always existed, has 
always been a condition of human life. But 
war guilt is entirely different. Even the 
stumbling approach to perfect justice that 
is manmade law recognizes that the degree 
of guilt increases with the mental and moral 
responsibility of the guilty. An imbecile is 
not held legally responsible for any of his 
acts, and even the crime of murder cannot 
send a man to the gallows unless the jury 
is convinced that he knew the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. 

Only in the higher civilizations have the 
masses of men begun to suspect the essen- 
tial criminality of war, and only in the 
highest have they realized that aggressive 
war is not distinguishable from mass murder. 
We have yet to develop a civilization high 
enough for men to realize that truth, emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually, which is 
to say that we have not yet developed any 
civilization high enough to abolish war. Not 
until we feel, as well as think, that war is a 
crime will we be capable of getting rid of it. 
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Development of that kind of civilization 
is the world’s one hope, and the chief re- 
sponsibility for it rests upon the nations that 
are the leaders of our present civilization. 
Americans cannot evade that responsibility 
unless we are willing to concede that ours is 
a backward nation morally, however far in 
advance it may be in technology. It is a 
concession that I, for one, am unwilling to 
make; I prefer to accept the heavy responsi- 
bility for leading the world in the ways of 
peace. 

But in accépting the responsibility we 
must face the fact that the hour is late, 
I fear much later than we think. It is an 
ironical fact that the time left us has been 
shortened by our own act. Like the fisher- 
man in the Arabian tale who removed the 
seal of ignorance that barred release of the 
infernal powers that now loom over us as 
the monster towered over the fisherman, we 
excuse ourselves by saying that if our hands 
had not done it, another’s would have within 
a short time. 

It may be true; but that does not alter 
the fact that we did it, and by doing it in- 
curred chief responsibility for seeing to it 
that the unleashed evil does not overwhelm 
our brother men. 


How may we hope to discharge that re- 
sponsibility? ‘Only by facing the facts, all 
the facts. One that must be faced is the 
somber fact that the nations are not yet 
morally developed to the point at which 
they will all voluntarily renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy. Some must 
be restrained by knowledge that aggression 
cannot bring profit but only ruin to the ag- 
gressor; and it is our business so to organize 
the world that the knowledge will be too 
plain for any man to escape it; this involves 
labor, expense, and eternal vigilance. We 
must be strong ourselves and we must be 
surrounded by strong friends, a condition 
that will last probably for many years. 


But we must face all the facts, and there 
is another that is equally grim, equally dis- 
tressing. It is the fact that our own moral 
level is far too low to justify us in assuming 
a holier-than-thou attitude toward any other 
country. The fact of human brotherhood 
is frantically denied every day and every 
hour in the streets of our own City and in 
every other city across the continent. It is 
not done in words as often as in deeds more 
eloquent than words. If we are honest with 
ourselves we will admit that it is denied in 
our own hearts. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
snarled Cain, and the mark of the murderer 
was laid upon him; but where is the man 
who can stand before the bar of judgment 
and swear that never has that scream of the 
beast been echoed, even in his inmost 
thought? 

None of us is guiltless, none of us has 
never yielded to the impulse to reject the 
condition of brotherhood; and it is that guilt 
that blinds our eyes so effectively that we 
cannot see our way through the labyrinth 
of the modern world. I believe that with 
the growth of a realization of our brother- 
hood, not with Chinese and Hindus, but with 
the man next door and the man down the 
street, with the man who worships with a 
rite different from our own, the man whose 
skin is of a color different from our own, 
there will come a sharpening of the vision 
of statesmanship, a lifting of the mists that 
obscure our way. With the growth of 
brotherhood here at home, problems abroad 
that now seem beyond solution will become 
increasingly simple and plain. 

Cynics sneer at this as impractical ideal- 
ism, but it is the cynics themselves who are 
superstitious fools, still believing in witch. 
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craft, still proposing to cast out devils in 
the name of Beelzebub, Prince of Devils. The 
realist knows that human brotherhood is 
not a pious aspiration, but a biological fact, 
and that fratricidal strife among brothers is 
a defiance of the laws of nature as disastrous 
as swallowing poison or deliberately walking 
off the edge of a precipice. 

I think it is realism, too, to acknowledge 
the fact that all existing programs for the 
abolition of war are probably inadequate. 
Pacificism will not do it, although loyalty to 
the ideal of peace is certainly an essential. 
I am skeptical of world government as a 
solution because it seems to me that world 
government should follow as a result rather 
than come first as the cause of the abolition 
of war. Most emphatically reliance on mili- 
tary power can produce nothing but the op- 
posite result, as all history proves. 

The fact is that the blind alley in which 
the modern world finds itself has no way 
out through any sort of formulas and sys- 
tems. Formulas and systems may have their 
uses after the way out has been discovered, 
but the first necessity is a change in the 
human heart. 

If you feel inclined to throw up your hands 
at that and cry that human nature never 
changes, my answer is to ask you: In that 
case, what has civilization accomplished? Is 
the human nature of an American of the 
20th century exactly the same as the human 
nature of a caveman of prehistoric times? 
Basically it may be unchanged, but you know 
very well that it manifests itself in ways so 
different that the two creatures seem hardly 
to belong to the same species. Of course 
human nature changes; if it were not so, 
education would be a waste of time and re- 
ligion nothing more than an empty dream. 


The attainment of a sense of human 
brotherhood is not an impossible ideal, but 
I sometimes think that we may have laid 
too much stress on it as an ethical duty. It 
is a duty, certainly, but it is also a rational 
process, very much like attaining a realiza- 
tion that the world is round. For many ages 
that idea, too, was rejected by the mass of 
mankind as a denial of commonsense. Any 
man, merely by looking around him, could 
see that the world is flat. 

For an even longer time men have been 
taught by that same commonsense that they 
are not brothers, but mortal enemies. Any 
man can see it, merely by looking around 
him. Nevertheless, as evidence kept piling 
up that the world is round until the fact 
had to be accepted, so the evidence that men 
are and must remain brothers keeps piling 
up. Th evidence of the hydrogen bomb is 
merely the latest item. The lives of count- 
less millions of human beings are in our 
hands, and our lives are in their hands. We 
are our brothers’ keepers, and we can no 
more alter the fact\ than we can alter the 
course of the planet around the sun. 

Our choice is limited to accepting or re- 
jecting the duty that the fact implies. It is 
within our power to be murderous brothers 
of the breed of Cain, but brothers we shall 
remain, and if the voice of blood cries out 
from the ground, it will be our brothers’ 
blood—which is my reason for saying that 
brotherhood is a condition and not a theory 
and its acceptance is only secondarily a 
moral triumph. It is first of all a triumph 
of reason over ignorance and superstition; 
and as every triumph of reason results in 
intellectual enlightenment, so I have faith 
to believe that the progressive acceptance of 
the fact of human brotherhood will be a 
lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path 
that will guide us through the darkness that 
threatens to overwhelm us, and lead us into 
the perfect day. 
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The Political Scene 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the most able journalists in the State 
of Oregon is Mr. Dewey Rand, publisher 
and editor of the great weekly newspaper 
in our State, the Capital Press. I have 
before me three editorials, written by 
Mr. Dewey Rand, dealing with the poli- 
tical scene, both State and National. 
The editorials are so excellent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I believe an historical record 
should be made of them. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Press of 
April 6, 1956] 
PASSING IN REVIEW 
(By Dewey Rand) 

Like many other out-of-State newspapers 
the Los Angeles Times has entered the Ore- 
gon United States senatorial contest. It 
does not approve of Oregonians electing 
Senator Wayne Morse for another term. If 
it has its way, and one can be sure it feels 
it should, Oregon will send Douglas McKay 
to Washington instead of the man who has 
had the effrontery to criticize President 
Eisenhower and—worse still—change his 
registration from Republican to Democrat. 

Oregon editors who do not read the Times 
are indebted to the Oregon Voter for this 
news. In the March 24 issue, this courageous 
defender of Republican monopoly and pri- 
vate power interests in Oregon, published 
an editorial from the Los Angeles Times of 
March 13. It is too bad both the Voter and 
the Times do not have a larger circulation 
in the State so that Oregon voters could be 
better informed on the baseness of Morse 
and the nobility of McKay. For the Times 
editorial points out that Oregon voters will 
have a clear choice between these two ex- 
tremes if Morse and McKay are nominated 
in May, and oppose each other in November. 

There could hardly be a more extravagant 
use of adjectives than the Times editorial 
writer displayed. Most of the space is de- 
voted to Morse and running through it are 
these descriptive words applied to the char- 
acter or conduct of the Oregon Senator: 
Obstructionist, deluded, petty, windy, bitter, 
verbose, self-righteous, unctious, demagog, 
and, quoting McKay, “slippery.” The Times 
did not need as much, space to give its 
evaluation of McKay. In one paragraph it 
packed these words, descriptive of the recent 
Secretary of Interior: Courage, integrity, 
ability, competent, useful, enterprising, suc- 
cessful, and popular. 

Many may wonder why the Times goes to 
all the trouble of telling Oregonians how to 
vote, and why. The-answer to that is as 
flattering to Morse as the Times piece was 
derogatory. There is a national campaign 
underway, supported by the big-business 
interests, including oil, gas, and private 
power, the Republican National Committee, 
and the President of the United States, to 
end Morse’s political career. Add to this 
most of the newspapers, not only of Oregon 
but of the Nation, and the national maga- 


zines and you have a rather high recom-. 


mendation for Morse in the eyes of the less 
privileged people. 
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Although most publications make no pre- 
tense of covering their hatred for Morss, 
few are as vicious as was the Times in its 
editorial. The usual anti-Morse method is 
more devious and, therefore, more effective. 
An example of this is the March 19 issue of 
Time weekly, wherein it reports the coming 
McKay-Morse race. Time conceals its preju- 
dice quite well, but it shows in the pictures 
it uses with the story. Under the one of 
McKay, the caption reads “Ripened Prac- 
tically.””, Under the Morse picture Time says 
“Unripened Brillance.” The point in this 
is, we suspect, brilliance has no place in 
Government. To keep the country safe, only 
the successful in business or the military 
should be recruited or elected to guide the 
destiny of the Nation. 

When’ Morse was a Republican Senator his 
conduct was either applauded by these same 
editors, who now are united against him, 
or his actions, when disapproved, were never 
mentioned. When have the Republican edi- 
tors of the State, or the Nation, criticized a 
member of the party? On the other hand, 
when have they missed an opportunity to 
vilify a Democrat? This is to be expected, 
but it should also be remembered when read- 
ing partisan editorial comment on Senator 
Morse. The Times is entitled to its opinion 
or its propaganda, but its readers are also 
entitled to regard what it says with sus- 
picion. 

The venom many of the Nation’s and Ore- 
gon’s editors spew on MorsE is little short of 
amazing. They make no specific charges 
against him, they do not cite his record, for 
to do so would assure his reelection. Instead, 
they search the dictionary for belittling ad- 
jectives and manufacture phrases of in- 
nuendo. The Los Angeles Times with its 
complete lack of fairness and restraint, is 
an example of the extremes to which the 
press will go to defend those of special inter- 
ests and privileges who control the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Senator Morse, independent, brilliant, and 
capable, is a constant threat to the profitable 
privileges for the few the Times is defending. 
In the minds of the majority, the less privi- 
leged Oregonians, there should be no better 
reason for the reelection of Morse than the 
opposition of the Times and others of its 
kind. 


[For the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Press of 
April 20, 1956] 
PASSING IN REVIEW 
(By Dewey Rand) 

President Eisenhower’s appearance on tele- 
vision this week in defense of his veto of 
the farm bill was a credit to his stage man- 
ager, Robert Montgomery. But the script 
did not quite match the performance. Per- 
haps the President should get himself some 
new writers. And then again, perhaps they 
did as well as anyone could do with that very 
tough theme, the farm problem, and the 
President's attitude toward it. 

Of course, for those who “like Ike,” there 
sat a man with courage and integrity who 
faced the issue fearlessly and nopolitically, 
letting the clfips fall where they would. 
Didn’t he, himself, say: “I have one yard- 
stick by which I test every major problem— 
and that yardstick is: Is it good for Amer- 
ica?” You had his own word he had done 
the wise and fair thing. 

But to those who regard the President 
of the United States only as a man who has 
great power and whose decisions have pro- 
found effect on the lives of those he gov- 
erns, it was neither that simple nor conclu- 
sive. Nor were his words entirely nonpolit- 
ical, or the rightness of his veto so conclu- 
sively proven as was intended. 
~ Whether or not the bill he killed was good 
or bad has been debated long enough and 
there is nothing to do about it now. No one 
now has hope there will be any substantial 
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remedial farm legislation this year. Surely 
the President knew his veto would mean just 
that—everyone else did. On Monday the 
President once again expressed great con- 
cern for the farmer's plight. These were 
only words. Once again his action belied 
these words of sympathy. 

This difference between words and deeds, 
which has been the farm policy of the ad- 
ministration for more than $3 years, should 
leave practically no one with any illusions. 
If farmers, or those who believe their eco- 
nomic welfare is important, support the 
President for reelection, it will have to be 
for other reasons than expectations he will 
propose or support a plan that will raise 
the many small farm families to a position 
of prosperity comparable to those in the 
Nation’s booming industry. Either he does 
not regard the plight of the farmer with the 
concern he expresses or, for some reason, he 
fears a helpful program. The result is the 
same in either circumstance. 

All this is difficult to understand. It may 
be, as some experts argue, that the small 
farmer is an outdated economic unit and 
should be liquidated. Surely this admin- 
istration has allowed enough progress in this 
direction to warrant the suspicion, at least, 
that this is the plan. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Benson, with his cold banking and 
business regard of the problem, has done his 
best to further the liquidation with stub- 
bornness, if nothing else. Surely, Benson’s 
actions, attitude, and inactions are approved 
by the President. 

Who can rightly claim to have the answers 
to this problem? We do not pretend to be 
the one. But we do believe the President 
should have signed the bill, and we do not 
believe it was proven a bad bill simply by 
the President saying so. We believe the esti- 
mated $3 billion it would have provided for 
the farmers this year would have been good 
for America—not bad. We do not believe 
that a country supporting a $38 billion de- 
fense load would collapse under this addi- 
tional strain. 

Benson and the President have decried 
surpluses for 3 years in an effort, it seems to 
us, to draw attention to their own failures 
by.blaming the Democrats for all the trou- 
bles. Admitting the Democrats were to blame 
for the surplus, too much food is not the 
greatest evil that can befall a nation. A 
greater one, we believe, is the impoverish- 
ment of millions of American farm families. 

President Eisenhower has become a capable 
and convincing television performer. He gave 
every appearance, in his talk on the farm 
bill, of sincerity and deep conviction. But 
while he was deploring this work of Con- 
gress and saying it “would hurt the farm- 
ers,” and intimating it would be bad for the 
country, the viewer could not help remem- 
bering the alacrity with which he signed 
away the tidelands oil. What yardstick did 
he use to measure that problem? Does he 
have one for American businessmen, and 
another for American farmers? 


[From the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Press of 
April 27, 1956] 
PASSING IN REVIEW 
(By Dewey Rand) 

It has been a long time since an Oregon 
newspaper has produced a sensation equal 
to the one the Portland Oregonian made last 
week. All newspapers report news. Last 
week when the State’s leading daily pub- 
lished its first story by two of its top re- 
porters who had spent months investigating 
political and vice connections in Portland, 
it had made the news. 

In their investigation the reporters cou'd 
hardly have snared bigger game. That is not 
saying anyone should be considered guilty 
of anything at this point. What the stories 
do show is that Portland officials, Multnomah 
County officials, labor officials, and under- 
world characters have been carelessly, to say 
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the least, associating. Included in the cast 
are the mayor of Portland, his chief of police, 
a city commissioner, the Multnomah district 
attorney and sheriff, a Portland underworld 
figure, a Seattle bookmaker, and two kingpins 
of the teamsters union. 

The story thus far centers primarily on 
two men. These two are Clyde Crosby, Port- 
land boss of the teamsters, and Jim Elkins, 
reputed boss and banker of Portland’s under- 
world. It is intimated Elkins has influence 
with Portland’s police chief, James Purcell. 
It is charged that Crosby, who was an inti- 
mate of District Attorney William Langley, 
conspired with Elkins, the Seattle bookie, 
J. P. McLaughlin, and coast teamster boss 
Tom Maloney, to pool and control all the 
rackets and fringe business in the county. 
The break for the Oregonian seems to have 
occurred when Elkins*and the others could 
not agree, and he started talking to the two 
reporters, 

The Multnomah County grand jury will 
now take up where the Oregonian has left 
off. On May 7, Attorney General Robert 
Thornton will begin an investigation at the 
direction of Gov. Elmo Smith that will dig 
to the bottom of the charges and counter- 
charges and will prosecute, if evidence war- 
rants. In the meantime, it would be unfair 
to those featured in the Oregonian stories to 
jump to any conclusions of guilt. 

Meanwhile, it is more practical to specu- 
late on the political, motivation and con- 
sequences of the Oregonian’s exposé. So far, 
there has been more political heat generated 
than crime uncovered in this journalistic 
enterprise. It is interesting to note that 
the Teamsters are a power in Multnomah 
politics, as they are, to a lesser degree, in the 
State. It is also of interest that the Team- 
sters support Democratic candidates with 
few exceptions, and the power of this union 
swings others in the same direction. Finally, 
the Oregonian broke the story just 4 weeks 
before the primary election. 

This newspaper itself, has raised the ques- 
tion of politics. In an editorial this week, 
it protests its innocence. “Neither the 
investigation nor subsequent news has been 
motivated or influenced by political con- 
siderations,” it says. “This newspaper ‘has 
printed what substantiated information’ it 
could obtain, without regard to candidates, 
officials or political parties.” There you have 
the editor’s word that the paper's motives 
are pure. 

But circumstances cause a raised eyebrow, 
at least, if not actual suspicion. The district 
attorney, who has appeared in the poorest 
light in the stories, is a Democrat. So is 
Sheriff -Schrunk, who was, and maybe still 
is, a strong contender for Mayor Peterson's 
job. The city election is nonpartisan, but 
Peterson is a Republican and so is Com- 
missioner Stanley Earl, whom the Teamsters 
are attempting to defeat. The Teamsters 
have also endorsed these Democrats: Wayne 
Morse for Senator; Edith Green for Con- 
gress; Robert Holmes for Governor, and 
Monroe Sweetland for secretary of state. If 
the Teamsters’ leaders are made to look dis- 
reputable, or worse still, convicted of crim- 
inal conspiracy, some of the scandal will rub 
off on these candidates. 

The Oregonian editors are no political 
amateurs, and are steadfast propagandists 
for the GOP and its candidates. They know 
as well as anyone the political consequences 
of what they have published. They may not 
be “motivated or influenced by political 
considerations,” but why such fortunate 
timing? Portland is a big city, and crime 
and vice are no new importations. Political 
and underworld connivance has been going 
on for many years and the Oregonian has 
never shown such crusading fervor when the 
city hall and court house were safely in 
Republican hands. 

The Oregonian has performed a public 
service by calling attention to the suspicious 
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conduct ef public officials, labor czars and 
racketeers. But in this commendable pro- 
gram, its statement of political purity is out 
of place and hardly believable when all the 
circumstances are reviewed. Crusading is 


one thing, hypocrisy is another. 





The Grain Terminal Association Daily 
Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the daily 
radio roundup of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuespay, May 8, 1956. 

Sagging farm income ought to be a flash- 
ing red danger signal to the rest of the coun- 
try. It’s a warning that means a lot of peo- 
ple besides farmers are going to get hurt. 
The story of how sick agriculture take-home 
pay is infecting other parts of the economy is 
told in a couple of newspaper articles. One 
comes from the St. Paul Pioneer Press. It 
carries a report under the headline saying, 
“Ag Troubles Spread to Business,” and tells 
the findings of a checkup by that newspaper. 
In short, it says “Farm prices and weather 
trouble are spreading seriously to business in 
the agricultural implement, auto, and fer- 
tilizer industries.” 

The farm price troubles, said the St. Paul 
newspaper, are represented by a new sag of 
3 percent in the past year in the purchasing 
power of Minnesota farm products. This 
finding was from a study made by farm eco- 
nomists at the University of Minnesota. 
They further report that the purchasing 
power of Minnesota farmers was the lowest 
for the month of March in 21 years. That 
low level of purchasing power reflects low 
prices of farm products and high prices of 
things farmers have to buy, says the news- 
paper. 

In fertilizer sales it’s a case of sales run- 
ning better than last year, but the rate of 
expansion in sales is less than it has been the 
last few years. Farmers are reluctant to cut 
down on this way to higher yields—that’'s 
being efficient. Farm-machinery dealers are 
finding the cuts in sales, however, to be 
sharp. And the same goes for auto sales in 
farm country here in the upper Midwest. 

Another newspaper, the New York Times, 
also published a survey devoted to the farm 
machinery and auto sales*for the whole 
country. The newspaper commented that 
farm income has dropped by 26 percent in 
the last 5 years, and nobody knows it better 
than the farm-equipment makers and deal- 
ers. Here’s what it says about the business: 
“Even though spring planting is well under- 
way, sales are skidding. The retail dip is as 
great as 80 percent in some cases, though the 
average is probably closer to 20 percent. 
There are variations in the pattern. Farm 
equipment volume has slumped most in the 
Midwest farm States.” The Midwest Farm 
Equipment Association, composed of about 
750 members in western Iowa and Nebraska, 
reported to the New York newspaper that 
their business was running 38 to 40 percent 
behind the 1955 pace. 
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And a correspondent from Des Moines, 
Iowa, told the Times that “the picture for 
implement dealers here does not look happy. 
There has been an increase in the number 
selling out recently.” Farmers are poor cus- 
tomers for farm implements and for automo- 
biles, when their income takes the sharp 
cut that it’s been handed for the last few 
years. And the findings of these surveys 
show that when agriculture gets under the 
weather economically it is going to spread to 
other industries. And one as dependent on 
farm customers as the farm-implement in- 
dustry is headed right for the economic sick 
list. It means workers will be laid off in 
the cities, as they are these days, and profits 
of farm machinery manufacturers go down, 
and some dealers go out of business as they 
are. 

So, it ought to be clear that helping get 
agriculture back on its feet is a matter that 
concerns many people besides farmers. GTA, 
the co-op way, is dedicated to helping farm 
people win a fair return for their contribu- 
tion of food abundance to the Nation. 





SUNFED Should Not Be a Part of the 
United States Foreign-Aid Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on May 7, 1956, I reviewed the question 
of United States participation in the 
Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development, popularly known as 
SUNFED. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Knight newspapers 
which supports my position. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Detroit Free Press of May 8, 1956] 


No HELP TO UNCLE SAM—FOREIGN AID VIA THE 
U.N, 


With power diplomacy currently taking on 
a cash-and-carry aspect as the United States 
and Russia compete in the open market for 
allies, it is natural that someone wouid pro- 
pose a supermarket system for handing out 
foreign aid. 

That is what the suggestion amounts to 
that United States aid funds for underdevel- 
oped countries be disbursed by the United 
Nations. 

The plan has strong backing. Our U. N. 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge supports it 
as does Adlai Stevenson, candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. 

President Eisenhower, on the other hand, 
is dubious about it, as the majority of Ame.- 
icans are likely to be. 

The best case for turning over to the U. N. 
a@ large part of the $4.9 billion which Con- 
gress is being asked to appropriate for for- 
eign aid is advanced by Ambassador Lodge. 

It would, he says, be a big step over an 
aid program sponsored by the United States 
alone. 

It is his hope that Russia would follow 
our example. In fact, he thinks the Soviet 
would be forced to do so. The result would 
be an end to the spending competition be- 
tween the two nations in their efforts to win 
the alliance of underdeveloped countries, 
and a spreading out the available funds so 
that more poor nations would benefit. 
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Other people have offered the argument 
that aid through the U. N. would be more 
acceptable to the beneficiaries because it 
would not put them on one side or the 
other. 

That prompts the question of what the 
real purpose of handing out billions of dol- 
lars for dams and other enterprises really is. 
As a matter of cold reality, why are we 
spending billions of dollars unless it is to 
win the alliance of other peoples to our side 
in the cold-war struggle with the Commu- 
nists? 

There are several other things that come 
to mind in a discussion of this plan. 

First, we wonder just how fierce is the 
competition between this country and Rus- 
sia to aid other nations. There has been 
@ good deal of talk about what the Reds 
are offering in this or that quarter of the 
globe. But there isn’t much evidence that 
they make good on their offers. They make 
promises which they may or may not intend 
to keep; we match those promises with hard 
cash. 

The results, so far, have been precious 
little in the way of value received. 

If the money was paid by the U. N.—our 
money—it would have a U. N. label on it. 
That would mean to the beneficiary that 
Russia was as much a donor as the United 
States. 

How would that give us the slightest ad- 
vantage in winning good will? 

The U.N., as we understand it, was created 
to serve as @ common meeting ground in 
which points of tension between two na- 
tions could be argued out and eased. 

We can’t recall that it was intended to 
buy peace with American dollars. 

To make the U. N. a disbursing agent for 
the money of American taxpayers smacks of 
the one-world concept. We can almost 
foresee the time when, under such an ar- 
rangement, the U. N. will tell us how much 
we are to appropriate. Our only job then 
will be to raise the money. 

Finally, we doubt if any such arrange- 
ment will ease the tension between the 
United States and the Communist world. 
The latter is dedicated to the destruction of 
freedom as we conceive it. 

If a U. N. fund to which we contribute 
heavily will stop the bidding for friendship 
that goes on now between this country and 
the Reds, we can be almost certain that the 
latter will shift their line and find some 
other method of undermining our prestige 
and strength abroad. 





North Dakota Clean Grain Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. -President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Mr. Wayne J. Col- 
berg, secretary of the North Dakota 
Clean Grain Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

StaTe Cou.ecEe STATION, 
Fargo, N. Dak., May 8, 1956. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: We plan to hold a 
Clean Grain Banquet in Bismarck, N. Dak., 
on June 21, 6:30 p. m., in the American 
Legion Hall. This banquet will be the official 
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“kickoff” of our “North Dakota Clean Grain 
Week” July 9 through 13, to be proclaimed 
by Governor Brunsdale. 

Our menu will feature only North Dakota 
grown products and we sincerely hope that 
we can create a little more interest not only 
in clean grain but also all of our good North 
Dakota agricultural products. 

On behalf of the North Dakota Clean 
Grain Committee, I wish to extend an invi- 
tation for you to be our guest at this 
banquet. 

Very truly yours, 
Warne J. CoLsErc, 
Extension Entomologist and Secre- 
tary to North Dakota Clean Grain 
Committee. 





The Late Honorable Alben W. Barkley 
aay 
HON. NOBLE J. GREGORY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Speaker, you 
know that the hearts of all Kentuckians 
are heavy and our heads are bowed in 
grief over the passing of our most illus- 
trious native son. I particularly am 
grieved over the loss of this great and 
good friend. He was a resident of the 
great First District of Kentucky, which 
I have the honor to represent and which 
he made a great district as an illustrious 
Member of the House, as a distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, and later as the 
Vice President. His last words were 
typical of him and typified his life both 
as a citizen, as a neighbor, and as a pub- 
lic official. I am sure that I have known 
him longer than any Member of either 
body as I knew him when I was a small 
boy and witnessed his climb in public 
affairs from county office to the pinnacle 
in national affairs in his party and in 
his Nation. 

ALBEN BARKLEY was born in the small 
community of Lowes, in Graves County, 
Ky. He never forgot his beginning in 
humble surroundings and his loyalty to 
that community and his devotion never 
wavered. 

I felt that it would be appropriate 
that the high school at Lowes, Ky., 
should have the flag which was flown 
at half mast over the House from which 
he started his rise to fame. I have sent 
this flag to the Lowes, Ky., High School 
with the accompanying letter: 

To the Students of Lowes High School, Lowes, 
Ky.: 

The hearts of all of us in Kentucky and, in 
fact, throughout the Nation are heavy and 
our heads are bowed in sorrow over the 
sudden passing of the late Senator ALBEN 
W. BarKLey whose life has for so many years 
been dedicated to unselfish public service to 
his fellowman. 

I know that in his birthplace of Lowes 
his loss is probably felt more keenly, if pos- 
sible, than elsewhere. His loyalty and de- 
votion to the Lowes community never wa- 
vered. Your forebears knew him as a school- 
boy and knew of his amibition, character, 
and determination to be of service to his 
fellowman. He realize this ambition and 
achieved the second highest honor in the 
world in becoming the most popular Vice 
President in the history of the United States. 

Coming from a modest beginning and 
having achieved these many great honors by 
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the application of industry and honesty— 
fortified by character and unselfishness, his 
life was and will always be a beacon light 
of inspiration to young men and women pos- 
sessing these traits. 

The Congress of the United States paid 
just tribute to him. All flags were flown at 
half mast when his passing was announced. 
Since he started his rise to fame as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, I feel 
that the flag flown over the House of Repre- 
sentatives at half mast should be presented 
to you to hang in your schcol as a constant 
reminder to you and the students of the 
generations yet to come that great good can 
be achieved by you if you emulate his great 
life. I am sure that this will be an inspira- 
tion to you. 

I have secured this flag and am sending 
it to you today together with a certificate of 
the Clerk of the House that this is the au- 
thentic flag flown over the House at half 
mast as a token of grief and deep respect 
which not only the Congress felt but which 
was shared by peoples of the entire world. 


So long, Mr. Speaker, as character and 
devotion are honored among men, so long 
as courage of conviction may be cher- 
ished among men, so long as unselfish 
service to humanity is appreciated—just 
so long will the memory of ALBEN W. 
BaRKLEY occupy a hallowed place in the 
minds and hearts of all Americans. 





United States Says “No” to Coffee 
Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on many occasions I have discussed on 
the floor of the Senate the difficulties 
interent in attempting to stabilize the 
prices of commodities through intergov- 
ernmental commodity agreements. 

For sometime, many Latin American 
governments have been urging this Gov- 
ernment to participate in an interna- 
tional commodity agreement for coffee. 
The New York Herald Tribune on May 5 
reported that the United States Govern- 
ment has decided not to participate in 
the plan for an international coffee 
agreement. I commend the State De- 
partment for their position in rejecting 
this scheme. 

The difficulties in administering com- 
modity controls are well illustrated in a 
report by Laurance F. Stuntz, of Rio de 
Janeiro, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post May 4, 1956. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stuntz’ article may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 4, 1956] 
AUTO AND COFFEE RACKETS IMPERIL BRAZIL’S 
STABILITY 
(By Laurance F. Stuntz) 


RIo DE JANEIRO, Braziu.—A little racket in 
automobile imports has tipped off Brazilian 
authorities to a big racket in coffee exports. 
The two together pose a new threat for the 
country’s precaricus money stability. 
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The illegal import of automobiles appar- 
ently is partially financed by the coffee 
racket. The latter appears to be costing 
the government somewhere between $25 
million and $250 million a year. 

The coffee racket, born of Brazil's elab- 
orate control of foreign exchange, works this 
way: 

An exporter ships out, say 1,000 bags of 
Santos coffee grade 2, but he issues the in- 
voice for the lower grade 4. The difference 
is usually around 1% U. M. cents per 
pound—$1.50 difference per bag or $1,500 
on the shipment. 

The United States importer pays the ex- 
porter for the higher grade. But the ex- 
porter sells the Banco Do Brazil, as the law 
requires, only the dollars based on the lower 
grade. Since he receives more dollars this 
way he can use them to buy cars in the 
United States or he can sell them on the 
free market. 


DIFFERENCE IS CONSIDERABLE 


The difference is considerable. The gov- 
ernment pays 37 cruzeiros for every dollar 
received from the sale of coffee. The free 
market rate is twice this—around 74 
cruzeiros for the dollar. Thus the crooked 
minority of exporters get twice as many 
cruzeiros as they would if they sold the dol- 
lars to the government. 

These dollars feed the free market and 
the racket probably accounts for the fact 
the rate is around 74 cruzeiros. One foreign 
firm has figured the true value of the 
cruzeiro is now about 90 cents to the dollar. 
But the heavy sale of dollars from the cof- 
fee racket has kept the price lower. 

Free market dollars can also be used to 
buy automobiles to be brought in through 
loopholes in the customs laws. The going 
price of $10,000 for a new Chevrolet makes 
this a profitable business. 

It is because of the shortage of dollars 
that Brazil forbids the import of cars. Any- 
body who can get a car into the country can 
make a 400-percent profit. With this much 
at stake, smart operators looked for a loop- 
hole. They found it in the legal provision 
that lets a returning Brazilian bring in his 
car from abroad. Dealers could give a house- 
wife a free trip to the United States, arrang- 
ing for her to bring back a car. The house- 
wife got the trip and the dealer got the car. 
He could pay the $700 airplane passage and 
still make plenty. 


ONE THOUSAND CARS THIS YEAR 


With cars flooding in—more than 1,000 
already this year—Brazilian consuls asked 
United States shipping lines not to carry 
any more. But other lines were less coop- 
erative and dealers took to chartering ships. 

The Government cracked down by increas- 
ing port charges in order to dry up the profits. 
Unloading a Chevrolet, the most popular 
here, now costs $4,280 even if you can get it 
out of customs in less than a month. Most 
cars take around 3 months. Storage is 
$1,510 the first month and twice that the 
second month. Port use is $920 and steve- 
doring bossing $1,850. On top of that, 
freight and duty are about $750. 





Legislation Accomplished in This Session 
of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
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memorandum prepared for me by the 

Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 

brary of Congress comparing the legis- 

lation accomplished in this session of 

Congress with that accomplished : in 

about the same period in the 2d session 

of the 83d Congress: 

COMPARISON OF LEGISLATION ACCOMPLISHED IN 
THis SESSION OF CONGRESS WITH THAT AC- 
COMPLISHED IN ABOUT THE SAME PERIOD IN 
THE 2D SESSION OF THE 83D CONGRESS 


As of May 1, 1954, there were 60 public 
bills enacted into law. i 

As of May 1, 1956, there were 112 public 
bills enacted into law. 

As of May 1, 1954, there were eight bills 
in conference. . 

As of May 1, 1956, there were 10 bills in 
conference. 

As of May 1, 1954, there were 11 bills 
through conference. 

As of May 1, 1956, there were nine bills 
through conference. 

As of May 1, 1954, the Senate had passed 
397 measures. 

As of May 1, 1956, the Senate had passed 
575 measures. 

As of May 1, 1954, the House had passed 
442 measures. 

As of May 1, 1956, the House had passed 
404 measures. 

As of May 1, 1954, the Senate committees 
had reported 426 bills. 

As of May 1, 1956, the Senate committees 
had reported 674 bills. 

As of May 1, 1954, the House committees 
had reported 418 bills. 

As of May 1, 1956, the House committees 
had reported 404 bills. 

Yea-and-nay votes: 

As of May 1, 1954, there were 48 in the 
Senate and 19 in the House. 

As of May 1, 1956, there were 57 in the 
Senate and 19 in the House. 

Executive nominations: 

As of May 1, 1954, the Senate had received 
and considered 11,680 nominations requir- 
ing senatorial confirmation. 

As of May 1, 1956, the Senate had received 
and considered 33,777 nominations requir- 
ing senatorial cohfirmation. 

Some of the major proposals which have 
received action during the 2d session of the 
84th Congress are: 

Natural gas bill (H. R. 6645) vetoed Feb- 
ruary 17, 1956. 

Disaster loans (H. R. 7871) approved Feb- 
ruary 2, 1956, Public Law 402. 

Home disaster relief (H. J. Res. 471) ap- 
proved February 10, 1956, Public Law 405. 

Farm-gas tax exemption (H. R. 8780) ap- 
proved April 2, 1956, Public Law 466. 

Tax Rate Extension Act (H. R. 9166) ap- 
proved March 29, 1956, Public Law 458. 

Federal Highway Act of 1956 (H. R. 10660) 
passed House April 27, 1956. 

Navy shipbuilding and conversion (H. R. 
7993) passed Senate April 26, 1956. 

Farm bill (H. R. 12) vetoed April 16, 1956; 
veto sustained April 18, 1956. 

School-milk program (H. R. 8320) ap- 
proved April 2, 1956, Public Law 465. 

Merchant Marine Academy (H. R. 6043) 
approved February 20, 1956, Public Law 415. 

Willful aireraft destruction, penalty (S. 
2972) reported in House March 29, 1956. 

Aeronautical research (H. R. 8675) passed 
House February 27, 1956. 

Colorado River project (S. 500) approved 
April 11, 1956, Public Law 485. 

Taxation of’ insurance companies (H. R. 
7201) approved March 13, 1956, Public Law 
429. 

Medical-dental officers, incentives (H. R. 
9428) passed Senate April 18, 1956. 

Military dependents’ medical care (H. R. 
9429) passed House March 2, 1956. 

Military-procurement contracts, adver- 
tising (H. R. 8710) passed House February 
20, 1956. 
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Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assistance Act, 
extension (S. 2990) approved February 15, 
1956, Public Law 411. 

Military construction (H. R. 9893) passed 
House April 12, 1956. 

Foreign Service pay increase (S. 3481) 
passed Senate April 12, 1956. 

Food and Agricultural Organizations and 
International Labor Organization (S. J. Res. 
97) passed Senate April 19, 1956. 

Atomic Energy acquisitions (H. R. 10387) 
passed Senate April 19, 1956. 

National bank examinations (S. 1188) ap- 
proved April 30, 1956, Public Law 502. 

Red Willow and Wilson Dams (S. 1194) 
approved May 2, 1956, Public Law 505. 

Federal Reserve bank authority to pur- 
chase obligations (H. R. 9285) passed House 
April 19, 1956. 

War orphans’ education (H. R. 9824) 
passed House April 23, 1956. 

Veterans’ housing loans 
passed House April 23, 1956. 

Bank holding eompanies (H. R. 6227) 
passed Senate April 25, 1956. 


(H. R. 9260) 





Disarmament as a Part of a Just and 


Durable World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday it was my privilege to address a 
civic conference in Chicago on the theme 
of disarmament as a part of a just and 
durable world peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD. 

There being no.objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


SENATOR WILEY Urces INTENSIFIED Errort TO 
EXPLORE DISARMAMENT PLANS; QUESTIONS 
REAL Soviet ATTITUDE 


It is, indeed, a special honor for me to be 
with you today. It is more than gratifying to 
see an assembly of local civic groups bound 
together by a mutual concern for meeting 
the greatest international challenge of our 
times—maintenance of world peace through 
the achievement of workable, safeguarded 
disarmament. 

Secretary Dulles’ remarks before the Gen- 
eral Assembly in September of 1953, ring 
truer today than ever before. He said at 
that time: 

“Destructive power inherent in mat- 
ter * * * must be controlled by the ideal- 
ism of man’s spirit and the wisdom of his 
mind. They alone stand between us and a 
lifeless planet. There are plenty of prob- 
lems in this world, many of them intercon- 
nected. But there is no problem which 
compares with this central universal prob- 
lem of saving the human race from extinc- 
tion.” 

Such is the measure of the problem of reg- 
ulation and control of armaments in the 
grim atomic-hydrogen age. 

THE SENATE IS FULFILLING ITS RESPONSIBILITY 


It is fitting and proper that the Senate of 
the United States, acting on behalf of the 
people of ‘our country, has wisely established 
our 12-man subcommittee, for the exclusive 
purpose of exploring this central problem. 

It is my view, as I know it is yours, that 
the Congress has an inescapable obligation 
continually to review this problem with the 
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highest officials of the Government of the 
United States, with leading citizens’ organi- 
zations, and with individual spokesmen for 
the American public. 

It is our task to help spotlight this chal- 
lenge in all its implications and then, to 
leave no stone unturned, no channel un- 
explored, no constructive suggestion uncon- 
sidered in trying to help meet this immense 
and complex problem. 

We are all aware that disarmanent plans 
could not possibly be worked out by the 
executive branch in a vacuum, or all by itself. 

Plans must and will be worked out in full 
accordance with the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the Senate in its advice and consent 
function and in full accordance with the 
clear interests and responsibilities of the 
House of Representatives as well, speaking 
for our people. 


WORLD OPINION’S CRUCIAL ROLE 


In turn, disarmament discussions can only 
advance within the framework of what world 
public opinion wants and understands and 
is ready for; and that is where you in par- 
ticular come in, with your constructive 
thinking and suggestions. 

To better equip yourselves, you are, dur- 
ing this all-day session, getting the benefit 
of the judgment of a great many experts 
who have devoted a very considerable 
amount of time and energy to exploring all 
phases of this problem. I will not duplicate 
what they will say or have already said in 
their respective fields, but I may briefly 
touch upon some of their areas. 

My own principal theme is, that you may 
feel confident that your Congress and, in 
particular, your Senate, is moving ahead, 
seeking earnestly to fulfill its responsibility 
in this awesdme field. 

We are not of course, seeking to arrogate 
unto ourselves any of the powers and rights 
of the executive branch in spearheading 
United States diplomacy, nor are we, how- 
ever, idly sitting back and abandong our own 
clear obligation to work as a member of the 
executive-legislative team, on behalf of world 
peace. 

WE WATCH ENTIRE WORLD STAGE 

We are keeping our eye on the main ball, 
and we are not losing sight of the other 
East-West balls either. 

The talks in London were of course, but 
one part of the fast-changing world stage. 

Inevitably, all that transpires in the dy- 
namic field of foreign policy may affect the 
climate and, indeed, the fate of disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

The latest Bulganin and Khruschev state- 
ments from the Kremlin; the latest signs 
of dissension over the downgrading of 
Stalin; new developments in the explosive 
Middle East; new Soviet trade and technical 
assistance offers to underdeveloped lands; 
new Soviet cultural exchanges; the explo- 
ration by the three wise men of NATO of 
greater economic and political cooperation 
within that vital organization; new nuclear 
discoveries from laboratory and _ testing 
ground— these are but a few of the factors 
on the world scene which interrelate, if only 
indirectly, with the problem before us. 

They give us clues, signs and omens of 
the state of Soviet thinking. 

THE MOST BASIC OF ALL PROBLEMS: SOVIET 

INTENTIONS 


And always, we get back to the most basic 
problem of all: Is there, in the heart of the 
Soviet leaders (as we know there is in our 
heart) a genuine desire to do everything 
humanly possible to have all of us suc- 
ceed in the disarmament talks. Is there a 
real desire for—just and durable peace, be- 
cause after all disarmament is not a goal 
in and of itself but rather is a vital part 
of a just and durable peace. 

Or, are the Soviet leaders simply sparring 
for time? Are they simply maneuvering for 
propaganda value—for example, with phony 
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offers on meaningless reduction of their huge 
ground forces? 

Only the future will really tell. But the 
past does tell us something. And it is this: 
we have reason to be on our guard, to 
be vigilant. We have good reason to be 
hopeful, and yet, not to be naive. 

We have welcomed ford from Harold Stas- 
sen, of progress made during the 5 Nation 
Conference of 6 weeks in London. Indeed, 
we have welcomed every sign at any time, 
that, despite the enormous gap which still 
separates East and West, we have moved 
toward a closing of at least part of the gap 
between the United States and her allies on 
the one hand, and the Soviet position, on the 
other hand. 

There is no reason for discouragement or 
despair. 

But we still don’t know the real answer to 
the real question: What is actually in the 
mind of the Kremlin? 

Does it actually desire to do everything 
possible to avert an H-bomb holocaust in the 
world, to avert it by genuinely constructive 
deeds—irrevocable, ironclad deeds? 

Do the “powers” in Moscow truly realize 
the ominous implications of the ever-mount- 
ing East-West stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
and the ever-increasing destructiveness of 
these weapons? 

Do the “powers” in Moscow actually seek 
some constructive way out of the arms race, 
the nuclear deadlock? Or are they only pay- 
ing lip service to the problem, while actually 
repeating their “Nyet,” “Nyet,” “Nyet’’? 

In his recent visit to Great Britain, Mr. 
Khruschev said to a group of his hosts: “It 
would not be of much use to our peoples if 
we were to stand facing each other like fight- 
ing cocks. * * * Such an attitude would 
lead to an arms race involving tremendous 
costs; an arms race that can lead only to 
war; and with modern weapons, war can 
lead only to disaster for all.” 

As for ourselves, we clearly perceive the 
nature of such a possible disaster. So, we 
will work patiently and persistently, and we 
will seek “to move mountains” to see that 
disaster does not befall the human race, 


SOVIETS CAN BE MOVED 


For the present, we can only say that the 
Soviets are not immovable. They have 
moved. They are definitely subject to the 
pressure and of world opinion. Russian 
opinion itself. 

When we look back at the Soviet position 
in 1946, we very definitely see modifications. 
Russia has come a long way from her old 
arbitrary insistence that prohibition of 
nuclear weapons should precede an “effec- 
tive system” of international control. 

She now acknowledges the indispensable 
concept of stages in the process of bringing 
a@ disarmament program into being. 

Yet, it is true that the Soviets have con- 
tinued their pattern of “running from spe- 
cifics.” And the areas of disagreement still 
overweigh those of any agreement. Any op- 
timism in London got a particular setback 
by statements of Messrs. Khruschev and Bul- 
ganin in outright criticisms of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee’s efforts.. 

Russia is still unwilling to agree to an 
adequate inspection system, including com- 
bined air-ground inspection and controls. 

For the present, she accepts only ground 
installation inspection. She unsoundly 
maintains that aerial survey has nothing to 
do with real disarmament control—that it 
has “other aims.” What these aims are were 
not specified. 

It would seem that Russia suffers “con- 
veniently” from “loss of memory,” forgetting 
that in 1945 she herself introduced a pro- 
posal, providing an international air force 
under the United Nations, to help maintain 
peace. 

Also, the Soviet Union still does not want 
to comprehend that a settlement of world 
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political problems is part and parcel of gen- 
eral disarmament. How can we possibly 
agree to her disarmament plans which in- 
sist on the neutralization of Germany and 
Korea, which would mean the complete with- 
drawal of Western defense forces from world 
tension centers? 

Nor has Russia met the West on definite 
proposals for even partial—first phase—nu- 
clear disarmament. ° 

She has failed too, to respond to our sug- 
gestions for certain confidence-binding ges- 
tures such as: Test control areas, exchange 
of technical missions, and exchange of in- 
formation on troop movements, 

Moreover, we must remember that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is still awaiting a belated 
reply from Marshal Bulganin in answer to 
our historic proposal in his letter of March 
5. As you well recall, the President had sug- 
gested for the first time an East-West freeze 
on stockpiles of nuclear weapons (with ap- 
propriate inspection safeguards of course). 


IRON CURTAIN HAS ONLY A FEW PEEPHOLES 


Basically, the Iron Curtain remains exactly 
that. There are a few peepholes for iooking 
through it, but there is no sign of anything 
like the comprehensive inspection system 
which must be at the very core of disarma- 
ment plans. 

Meanwhile, Harold Stassen informs us that 
in another year, scientific know-how on the 
hydrogen bomb will have spread around the 
world. If this information becomes com- 
mon stuff to other countries before an inter- 
national disarmament treaty is drawn up, 
tensions and dangers will be seriously in- 
creased. 


PROMISING NEWS ON U. N. ATOMIC AGENCY 


While we are waiting for some disarma- 
ment blueprint, we must and will continue 
to take the lead in seeing that our “Atoms 
for Peace” program is carried out. We have 
already made great strides in seeing a United 
Nations Atoms-for-Peace Agency drafted and 
approved. But, the specifics have yet to be 
put down in print. As set up, this new 
atomic code would at least help assure to all 
peaceful nations throughout the world a 
share in the marvelous benefits of nuclear 
energy—benefits which will lift mankind to 
higher levels of well-being. 

Most significant for our discussion here 
today, is that this proposed agency would 
bar the warlike use of any atomic materials 
pooled with it, and would set up an in- 
spection system to see that this was carried 
out. Is it possible that this could be a first 
step in limiting atom bomb production? 
The prospects are promising, and the United 
States should drive for approval of this 
agency, when it comes up for authorization 
in September. 

OPPORTUNITY IN JUNE AND SEPTEMBER 


On an overall basis, our Government is 
wisely determined to continue its dedicated 
effort to try to come to sound terms with 
the Russians. The U.N. Disarmament Sub- 
committee will meet again in about 6 
months—time enough for reappraisal of pro- 
posals and positions by both sides. It is ob- 
vious that Russia wants some thinking time 
on United States proposals. Perhaps we will 
get an inkling of something new when dele- 
gates of the five nations report to the full 
U.N. Disarmament Commission in mid-June, 
for a review of their latest effort. 

As Mr. Stassen remarked, “It is America’s 
policy to turn the armaments spiral down- 
ward.” In carrying this policy out, we will 
never slacken our drive to reach a workable 
accommodation with the Soviets, if it is 
humanly possible. 

We know that our own national interest— 
our very lives—are directly involved. Life 
on this planet is directly involved. We can- 
not afford to be lax. Nor can we afford to 
make mistakes. We cannot afford to be im- 
practical. We cannot afford to allow scien- 
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tific and military developments to render 
our proposals obsolete. ‘ 

We are fortunate that the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
clearly recognize all of the facts which I 
have mentioned, and that we have the serv- 
ices of so competent a leader as former .Gov- 
ernor Stassen. . 

AVOID BOTH FALSE IDEALISM AND CYNICISM 


We must constantly move ahead with 
judgment and discretion. We, as a people, 
must and will avoid the bluster of threaten- 
ing statements, or the impatience of imma- 
turity. 

We must avoid any fuzzy-eyed idealism, 
which would cause us to take ill-conceived, 
unilateral disarmament steps, without the 
tightest and most effective safeguards. 

But, at the same time, we must avoid the 
so-called realism which may only be a blind 
cynicism, which refuses to admit of the 
possibility of progress in this field. 

Instead, the world needs hope: it needs 
faith. The world hungers for constructive 
efforts. We will not allow this hunger to go 
unmet. 

Meanwhile, one-third of the Members of 
the Senate face reelection this year, and all 
of the House of Representatives. This issue, 
however, like other key foreign policy issues, 
must and will be kept out of partisan poli- 
tics. It is too big, too important. And I 
am satisfied that this fact is clearly under- 
stood. 

As we move ahead, it is up to us in the 
Congress to continue to furnish light for the 
American people, and for the peoples of the 
world, in cooperation with our associates of 
the executive branch. 

It is up to us to warn America, however, 
that we may expect more and more Soviet 
propaganda tricks between now and the time 
the disarmament talks resume. We may ex- 
pect that the Reds will make more showy 
efforts, for example, to reduce their swollen, 
conventional land forces. But we will not 
be deceived. 

STAFF STUDIES BY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Our subcommittee will help keep the spot- 
light on this problem. Our competent staff 
has, as you know, already completed several 
important studies which are being widely 
distributed throughout the country to inter- 
ested citizens and civic organizations such 
as yours. 

For example, our study of the Executive 
Branch and Disarmament Policy outlines all 
machinery within the executive branch re- 
sponsible for carrying out a sound plan for 
control and reduction of araments. After 
all, final policy can only be as effective as 
the agencies involved in formulating it. 
Are they as efficient and clear-cut as they 
could be? Is there possibly any duplication 
or overlapping of efforts? Are lines of coor- 
dination, for instance, between Mr. Stassen’s 
office, and Departments of State and Defense 
clear in analyzing arms control proposals? 
These are some of the questions we hope to 
answer. 

Another study, A Selected Chronology on 
Disarmament, has afforded us one of the first 
really concise outlines of disarmament de- 
velopments over the decades. These past 
experiences are highly significant today, and 
should serve as vital lessons for present and 
future courses of action over the conference 
table. 

These and other subcommittee publica- 
tions are gladly available to the public, and 
should prove of further educational benefit. 


Our group will not only keep itself in- 
formed of all current developments in dis- 
armament policy; in cooperation with the 
President, we will continue actively to seek 
new approaches im controlling the destruc- 
tive forces unleashed by nuclear energy. 
Probably the most important phase of our 
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work is collecting the viewpoints of the 
éxperts and public. This has alread proved 
a three-way learning process; enlightening 
to us; to those in attendance; and, I would 
venture to say, informative to the experts 
themselves. 

Thus far, we have heard from such offi- 
cials as Secretary Dulles, Mr. Stassen, Ad- 
miral Strauss, and Secretary Wilson. In our 
hearings with these and other representa- 
tives of the executive branch, I think we 
can stimulate fresh thinking on disarma- 
ment. In fact, it is not too presumptuous 
to believe that our conferences with them 
may have been helpful in presenting the re- 
cent arms control plan. 


PAST MEETING IN BOSTON; COMING SESSION IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 


But we have wisely gone to the people, as 
well, at the grassroots. 

Our first out-of-town meeting in Boston 
was highly successful and informative. We 
heard from distinguished educators, scien- 
tists, clergymen, and private individuals. 
Their testimony not only took in specific 
parts of a total disarmament program, but 
they integrated disarmament with other for- 
eign policy problems. 

Needless to say, Boston certainly lived up 
to its reputation as a center of learning and 
pursuit of knowledge. Such opportunities 
to get an exchange of ideas, to talk out the 
problems at hand, and to receive original 
disarmament proposals, can but lead to new 
techniques. 

We now look forward to our second “grass- 
roots” meeting in Minneapolis on June 16. 
Again, printed copies of these hearings will 
be made available for public distribution. 

Earlier, on June 8, we will have held an- 
other major hearing in Washington. 

We are hoping for the broadest possible 
press coverage of it, for it is hard to con- 
ceive of hearings more genuinely meaning- 
ful to our own and all other peoples. 


YOUR OWN ROLE 


By our mutual efforts, we will help over- 
come any apathy which exists among our 
own people. 

We know that time is running out and 
passive indifference must give way to an 
active searching for peace. Thus, it is up 
to responsible community organizations such 
as that of the groups represented here, to 
continue leadership in this job of public edu- 
cation. We need your continued coopera- 
tion in stimulating broader interest. 

Through your local discussions and studies, 
you are arousing expert opinions and work- 
ing toward an ever-better informed citi- 
zenry. At the same time, you are enabling 
people to help shape and share in policy- 
making on this crucial subject. The Amer- 
ican people must have a still wider chance 
to participate in constructive discussions on 
disarmament; for how else are they to under- 
stand it and finally accept the policies 
pursued? 

Our universities and colleges should be 
moving more rapidly into basic research on 
this problem—in particular, tying in dis- 
armament with their studies in foreign af- 
fairs and international relations. Our Bos- 
ton meeting underlined the important role 
of our higher educational institutions, in 
concentrating more specifically on the prob- 
lem. 

CONCLUSION 


In summing up, may I congratulate all 
those who have contributed to the concep- 
tion and the holding of this conference. 

I hope that the work carried on today will 
move ahead in the days and weeks and 
months up ahead. 

The road to a practical blueprint for 
Weapon control remains a long and hard one. 
But setbacks and disappointments should 
only serve to speed constructive efforts on 
all our parts. 


May 14 


As our President has said, “There is no 
alternative to peace.” 

To win this most prized of all goals, we 
must and will do our part—each and every 
one of us. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the followirig: 


KEYNOTE SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN M. 
Vorys, ReEepusLIcCAN Mock CONVENTION, 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY, May 12, 1956 


I am honored to be asked to address this 
convention. You have met to frame a plat- 
form to support a successful campaign, and 
4 years of wise and good administration after 
victory in November. 

The Democrat convention will be en- 
grossed and involved in the ambitions and 
intrigues of half a dozen presidential candi- 
dates, all of whom I have met personally, 
none of whom is big enough to be President; 
but they want to run for it, anyway! 

Our convention is different. We are con- 
cerned with principles. We are inspired and 
influenced by the radiating personality, the 
moving spirit of our humble, friendly, be- 
loved, great President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Here is a curious thing. We have a Presi- 
dent who does not believe in one-man gov- 
ernment, indispensable men, a rubber stamp 
Congress. Last September 10, before his ill- 
ness, he said, “We don’t believe for a minute 
that the Republican Party is so lacking in 
inspiration, high quality, personnel and lea- 
dership, that we are dependent on one man. 
We don’t believe it for a minute.” * * * He 
said, “Never pin your flag so tightly to one 
mast that if a ship sinks you cannot rip it 
off and nail it to another.” 

Yet this humble man has shown such & 
genius for team work, such a lifting spiritual 
quality, such ability in action, such a hold 
on the hearts of the people, that his already 
deathless spirit will permeate the conven- 
tions of both parties and will influence their 
decisions. We have had many would-be dic- 
tators in the world; some in this country. 
Our President, who would not be a dictator, 
has a voluntary following, based on affection 
and respect, here and over the world without 
parallel in history. Others would rule by 
fear; he leads by friendship. 

You are young people. Others may feel 
that what you do or say is unimportant. 
President Eisenhower does not. He believes 
in youth. He is an old soldier. He learned 
in war that winning battles depends upon— 
not just generals, but youth. He has said: 
“The old tactical textbooks say that the 
commander always visits his troops to in- 
spire them to fight. I for one soon discov- 
ered that one of the reasons for my visiting 
the front lines was to get inspiration from 
the young American soldier. I went back 
to my job ashamed of my own occasional re- 
sentments or discouragements. * * * The 
young American in action is something to in- 
spire anybody.” On the political front, he 
has said, “Each lower eschelon of leadership 
should in its composition, respond to the 
need for youth, for the idealism, the enthu- 
siasm of youth.” 
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So as you meet here, inspired by our Pres- 
ident, remember that he is inspired by what 
you are doing. 

m 

I have been asked to make a keynote 
speech. I warn you, I am no orator. In 
fact, I am dubious about the value of cam- 
paign oratory, a phrase that has become syn- 
onymous in the public mind with hokum 
and buncombe. Campaign oratory makes 
everything black and white; what the oppo- 
sition does is black, what we do is white. 
Our country is not that way; our parties are 
not that way; our government is not that 
way. I believe in 2-party government as 
the bulwark of our liberties; one-party gov- 
ernment is despotism, as in Russia. Many 
parties means paralysis of government, as in 
France. Therefore, I believe in two good 
parties; I just want ours to be the best. 
As the President has said, “No party has a 
monopoly on brains or idealism or states- 
manship.” You have heard about a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. Many people do not 
know that in the committees in Congress, 
and on the floor, most of the work is bipar- 
tisan. We have many bipartisan policies, 
and bipartisan opposition to them: For in- 
stance, in agriculture, civil service, roads, 
veterans. I would estimate that easily 95 
percent of the text of bills and reports and 
debates in Congress is bipartisan or non- 
partisan. It is that critical 5 percent that 
counts, and makes the difference between the 
parties. 

Many people wish there were greater dif- 
ferences between our two great parties. They 
wish the other party would accommodate by 
being against everything good, and for every- 
thing that is bad. It would make cam- 
paigning easier. But neither party will ac- 
commodate the other inthis respect. This is 
hard on compaign oratory. It reveals, how- 
ever, the essential unity of the vast majority 
of our people. 

We have a big country, with a complex 
economy, many divergent regions and inter- 
ests. Communism despises majority rule, so 
the Communist Party, the only party per- 
mitted, can be small and exclusive. In a 
free country a national party seeking a vol- 
untary majority following must be large and 
inclusive. Measures that are vital necessi- 
ties in one section may seem unimportant 
extravagances to those absorbed in the inter- 
ests of another section. 

An Italian statesman once said, “We have 
14 parties, but only 2 factions; you have 2 
parties and 14 factions.” This was a witty 
remark, but it did not reveal the great weak- 
ness of government by coalitions of parties. 
We have many factions in this country who 
want their party to represent only their 
ideas. Their trouble is that the cannot get 
all the others to agree, or to drop out. So 
usually they exercise their right to stay in, 
and complain. 

There is diversity within our parties. 
There is unity in many things among our 
people, but there are fundamental differ- 
ences between our great parties in principle, 
in practice, in promises, in people. 
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There are cleavages between the northern 
and southern Democrats that may tear their 
party apart this year. 

What is the Republican Party like in 1956? 
Some of our right-wingers say it has be- 
come Socialistic and is trying to out-deal 
the New Deal. On the other hand, the 
Democrat hopefuls in their their campaign 
oratory are saying the Republicans are the 
party of big business. Both of these state- 
ments cannot be true. As a matter of fact, 
neither of them is. 

We are the middle-of-the-road party, con- 
servative in economics, progressive in meet- 
ing human needs. Three words sound the 
keynote of our country’s great desires, our 
party’s principles, practices, and promises. 
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The Republican Party stands for peace, pros- 
perity, and progress. For the first time in a 
quarter century we have both peace and 
prosperity. Everything but the guns are 
booming, and we are marching right up the 
middle of the road to progress in a Repub- 
lican administration. We stand, as the 
President has said, for “a Nation whose every 
citizen has reason for bold hopes, where ef- 
fort is rewarded and prosperity shared, where 
freedom expands and peace is secure.” 


Iv 


Let us look first to our record of perform- 
ance. On the Archives building in Wash- 
ington are inscribed these words, “The past 
is prologue.” When it comes to campaign 
promises, the Democrats always outdo us. 
They are the most “promising” party in 
America; but we older people remember that 
Franklin Roosevelt won in 1932 on a plat- 
form to balance the budget and reduce 
spending 25 percent. People this year, hear- 
ing the Democrats, will remember Emer- 
son’s words, “What you do speaks so loudly 
I cannot hear what you say.” What have we 
Republians done? 

Peace 

The President promised to end the fighting 
in Korea. It ended July 27, 1953. 

War for Formosa has been prevented. 

We went to the brink of war in our offers 
to help stop Chinese Communist aggression 
in Indochina, but our allies aifeld us, and we 
refused to join in the abject cease-fire in 
Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, we have furnished arms and 
defense support to keep South Korea, For- 
mosa, and South Vietnam free in the face 
of constant danger of Red aggression. 

We led in forming and implementing 
SEATO for mutual defense in Southeast Asia. 

To the south of Russia, Secretary Dulles 
led in the northern tier concept, which re- 
sulted in the Baghdad Pact, binding to- 
gether Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 

In Europe, Western Germany, with her 
sovoreignty restored, has joined the Western 
powers in NATO. 

Little Austria has at last secured a peace 
treaty. 

The problem of Trieste has been settled. 

Bases for our bombers are being built in 
Spain. 

In Latin America the Communist. regime 
in Guatemala was overthrown. Peron is 
gone from Argentina, and the 21 American 
Republics have joined unanimously in 
agreement to resist Communist aggression, 
subversion, or infiltration in any Latin 
American country. 

The Soviets find themselves now com- 
pletely hemmed in by a system of regional 
defenses, with weapons and defense support 
we furnish, backed by our mobile airpower 
and military might. And this complex, po- 
tent, deterrent to Communist aggression is 
maintained at less cost to us than the spotty 
forces supplied under the Truman admin- 
istration. 

So the Soviets have changed their strategy. 
They know that aggression will not pay 
right now, and so we have a strategic new 
look of sweetness and light in their unswerv- 
ing campaign for world domination. As Sec- 
retary Dulles says, the fact that they 
changed, shows that they think they are 
unsuccessful. 

We have helped the 18 underdeveloped 
countries that have emerged from colonial 
status to independence since World War II. 
We have furnished moral support, economic 
aid, and technical assistance. Now the 
Soviets are launching a program of economic 
aid and technical assistance. As Secretary 
Duiles says, if imitation is the sincerest flat- 
tery, perhaps we should be flattered that 
they are imitating our programs. He warns, 
however, that this flattering imitation in- 
creases, rather than decreases; the challenge 
of the Soviet new look. 
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The dramatic proposal of our President 
for the use of atoms for peace has captured 
the imagination of the world. The Soviet 
charges of American warmongering have 
been quietly dropped, because nobody be- 
lieves them any more. 

I was opposed to the President’s going to 
the summit meeting at Geneva. I was 
thinking about Yalta. I should have known 
better. He made no promises or commit- 
ments, but his open-sky inspection pro- 
posals electrified the world in the cause 
of peace and effective safe disarmament. 

We have certainly not yet achieved perfect 
peace. 

We must not be lulled into a false sense 
of security by any means. The Soviet “new 
look” creates new problems and dangers. 
But we are not fighting and, with wars under 
Democrat administrations in recent memory, 
those who love peace would do well to go 
forward with Republican President Eisen- 
hower, the master of war, now dedicated to 
peace, and a Republican team in Washing- 
ton, down the middle of the road to more just 
and lasting peace. 


Prosperity 


Prosperity is like health and fresh air— 
hard to appreciate while you have it. We are 
the most prosperous nation in the world in 
all human history. We have had the high- 
est wages, the highest national income, the 
highest employment, the higest standard of 
living, in our own history, in the last 3 years 
under this Republican administration dedi- 
cated to sound government fiscal policies, 
giving the American free-enterprise system 
achance. This record of prosperity is not an 
accident, or a coincidence. It is the direct 
result of Republican policies. 

Under the Republicans, controls were 
eliminated on wages, prices, rents. 

A Republican Congress in 1954 made the 
biggest tax cut in all history—$7.4 billion, 
with 62 percent going to individuals and 38 
percent to corporations. 

Inflation is stopped and the cost of living 
has been stabilized. In 3 years the Republi- 
cans held the dollar to within 1 cent of its 
1953 value, compared with a 12-cent loss in 
the last 3 Democrat years. 

The budget submitted this year is in bal- 
ance. 

The Government got itself out of over 100 
business activities and turned them back to 
private enterprise; everything from synthetic 
rubber plants and barge lines down to dry 
cleaning and coffee roasting. 

Under a great Ohioan, Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey, the fiscal 
affairs of the country have been managed 
with imagination, caution, and skill, to en- 
courage private enterprise, to avoid an in- 
flationary boom, 

The pattern of prosperity is not perfect. 
Our farmers are not getting a sufficient share. 
Many factors account for this, especially the 
continuance of rigid price supports, initiated 
to produce wartime needs, into a period of 
peace by the Truman administration, result- 
ing in ruinous surpluses. The Republican 
administration proposed the soil-bank plan, 
boldly designed to strike at the root of the 
problem, to compensate the farmer, save the 
land, and reduce our agricultural surpluses. 
A Democrat Congress loaded down this pro- 
posal with a pork barrel of panaceas to buy 
votes. Our President courageously vetoed 
it and went to the people. As a result, Con- 
gress sustained his veto, a soil-bank bill has 
passed the House, and I believe will pass the 
Senate. 

The farmers have this choice;. either to 
go back to the party which had depression or 
war for 20 years and pull everybody down to 
the farmer’s present level, or to stay with the 
party that brought peace, and prosperity 
enough for all, including the farmers, if we 
are given enough time to adjust for past 
Democrat mistakes. 
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Progress 

Sometimes fiction is stranger than truth. 
For years, the Democrats, their columnists 
and commentators, have pictured the Repub- 
lican Party as mossback, reactionary, old 
fogies. This strange fiction is .belied by 
the facts. 

In their first period in power in 20 years, 
the Republican Party has proven progres- 
sive. In the last 3 years, forward steps 
have been taken in government, in human 
welfare: 

1. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was established under a Cabinet 
officer. It was appropriate that this new 
Department, needed for 20 years, should have 
as its first head a woman, Mrs. Hobby. 

2. An Air Force Academy has been estab- 
lished. AS an old World War I flier, I can 
testify to the longtime need for this 
institution. 

3. After three decades of talk, this Repub- 
lican administration, with a Republican Con- 
gress, launched the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which, among other things, puts Ohio on 
the seaway map of the world. 

4. The Eisenhower administration launched 
the plan for the interstate highway bill which 
has now passed the House. This pay-as-you- 
go measure to create a 40,000-mile defense 
highway system has been needed for many 
years. 

The Republicans have been progressive in 
meeting the basic human needs of people; 
for instance: 

1. Social security has been expanded to 
include 10 million more people. 

2. Unemployment insurance has been ex- 
tended to 4 million more people, in govern- 
ment and small business. 

3. Vocational rehabilitation used to help 
60,000 annually; now it helps 200,000 each 
year. 

4. Civil rights have been made a reality in 
the District of Columbia. Integration has 
been completed in the Armed Forces. Fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court decision handed 
down by Chief Justice Warren on school dis- 
integration, a proposal for Civil Rights En- 
forcement Division in the Department of 
Justice has been submitted to Congress. 

This is a partial record of progress under 
Republicans in the last 3 years. After long 
experience in Congress, I want to remind you 
that all of our problems have not yet been 
solved; many that look solved will need addi- 
tional action later. But on meeting human 
needs, government needs, which party will 
be most progressive? The party that prom- 
ises, or the party that performs, the Repub- 
lican Party? Charting the future by the 
past, the Republican Party is going forward, 
up the middle of the road in peaceful, pros- 
perous progress. 

Vv 

You will be drafting a platform for the 
future. It must contain principles, a pro- 
gram, for the campaign and for the 4 years 
of responsibility to follow. Our President 
has said, “Fellow Republicans, the campaign 
before us is concerned with those things that 
count most—people and principles.” 

We are interested in people as individual 
citizens with God-given rights and duties, 
their needs, and hopes, and ambitions, not 
as statistics, or blocs, or classes. 

We must make solemn pleges we intend to 
use in the campaign and carry out afterward. 
These pledges must be based on principles, 
not on expediency. 

We must avoid the Democrat-tactic of set- 
ting class against class, selfish appeals to 
pressure groups, resulting in a meaningless 
mosaic of conflicting, insincere promises of 
everything to anybody. 

On the other hand, our principles, our 
program, our pledges, our platform must 
be broad enough to include the legitimate 
needs and aspirations of many kinds of 
good people living all over a vast Re- 
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public, in a complex economy, so as to 
draw them together in a united citizenry. 

It is not my function to name a ticket or 
outline a platform for you. I think it would 
be helpful, however, to remind you of some 
fundamental principles of our party, as ex- 
pressed by our first Republican President and 
by our latest Republican President. 

Abraham Lincoln, who stood for union 
and freedom, said: “The legitimate object 
of government is to do for a community of 
people whatever they need to have done, but 
cannot do at all, or cannot so well do, for 
themselves, in their separate and individual 
capacities. In all that the people can in- 
dividually do as well for themselves, Govern- 
ment ought not to interfere.” 

President Eisenhower said, on April 17: 

“I am a Republican, because I share our 
party’s deep-lying trust in what freemen can 
do—a fundamental trust in the nature and 
capability of individual human beings. 

“I believe the Republican Party, in its 
methods and traditions and broad philos- 
ophy: 

“Offers the best hope of preserving the 
self-reliance and vigorous independence of 
individual Americans; 

“Best serves the Nation in the search for 
peace with justice and freedom; 

“Best fosters a competitive enterprise econ- 
omy whose purpose is a wider prosperity 
fairly shared; 

“Best answers the concerns of people for 
the meeting of their human needs; 

“Best assures our children, and their chil- 
dren’s children, the heritage of an America 
rich in all the resources of nature, dynamic 
in great traditions and ideals and purposes. 

“I so believe because the Republican Party 
remains true to its heritage. 

“Our party was born to vindicate the equal 
dignity of all men, their equal right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
dedication of its earliest days still animates 
our party, in this age when worldwide cor- 
rosion eats away at freedom, and justice and 
opportunity for men.” - 
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Our campaign, as the President said, is 
concerned with people and principles. After 
we have the principles for people incorpo- 
rated into our platform, what about the 
people? 

In our campaign we must remember that 
people do not vote in blocs or classes or 
groups. People vote one at a time, in secret. 

We must get the Republicans to vote Re- 
publican. We must get many Democrats to 
vote with us. But the election for President 
and Vice President, for the House and Sen- 
ate, will turn on the vote of the independ- 
ents. 

We have independent Republicans and 
Democrats, but how about the unattached, 
who say, “I belong to no party. I vote for 
the man.” 

There are three things we must do. 

1. We must have a ticket and a platform 
that should appeal to any and every right- 
thinking citizens. 

2. We must tactfully remind our inde- 
pendent friends that hardly anyone has the 
time, or the intelligence, to investigate every 
candidate thoroughly. I hear people say, 
“I'm going to vote against so-and-so” be- 
cause of “this, or that.” Then I find that 
they know nothing about the so-and-so they 
are going to vote for. People who do not 
claim omniscience, and do not want to be 
guilty of negligence, should associate them- 
selves with the party that generally suits 
them, and then rely upon the collective 
choice of like-minded people on candidates, 
unless they know personally about each can- 
didate and his opponent. Independents do 
not realize that they are political hitch- 
hikers. They expect someone else to pick 
candidates, to write a platform—and then 
they may go along for the ride. Let’s try, 
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tactfully, to get them to understand the im- 
portance of the two-party system and then 
to join our party, and help it to get along. 

3. When it comes to choosing a party, 
many of us were born into the Republican 
Party. We cannot say much, from personal 
experience, when an independent says, 
“why should I join the Republican Party?” 
We might call their attention to three very 
intelligent, very high minded, very experi- 
enced, very independent, very different men 
who asked themselves such a question: Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in 1856, had served in Congress 
as a Whig; the Whigs were dying out; there 
were a number of new parties around; he 
searched for principles and like-minded 
people, and became a Republican. There was 
Herbert Hoover, in 1920; he was a successful 
man; both parties courted him; he became 
a Republican. There was General Eisen- 
hower, a successful general, a successful col- 
lege president; both parties wanted him; he 
became a Republican. Henry Clay said, “I 
would rather be right than President.” We 
cannot guarantee that every good man who 
joins us will become President. We can prove 
that wise, successful independents of presi- 
dential caliber became Republicans. An in- 
dependent who joins us may not become 
President, but he will be right. 

Finally, let us remember our keynote is 
peace, prosperity and progress, as proven by 
our pledges and our practice, based on our 
principles, promised in our platform. Poli- 
tics is an exciting game, but it is more than 
that. It is more than a deal—new, fair, or 
otherwise. It is one of the noblest activities 
of a citizen in a country that would be free. 
Representative government is on trial all over 
the world, challenged by Communists seek- 
ing a popular front with Socialists. Our 
Constitution does not mention Democracy, 
but it guarantees to every State a republi- 
can form of government. Our party can 
guarantee to the Nation a republican form 
of government, with peace, prosperity and 
progress, after victory in November. 





Fluoridation of Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from Mr. Ted J. 
Parkinson, of 435 Fourth Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, regarding the controversial 
question of fluoridation, and he requested 
that the contents of his letter be made 
available to Congress. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that these excerpted remarks from his 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Congress has been asked to appropriate 
$2,971,000 to the United States Public Health 
Service to combat “dental disorders.” Most 
of this money would be used for the “engi- 
neering of consent” to persuade city govern- 
ments to add fluorine to their municipal 
water supplies. Now, whether an inorganic 
fluorine compound taken in drinking water 
would be beneficial, or would have undesir- 
able cumulative effects, is a highly contro- 
versial issue with eminent authorities on 
both sides. To use public funds to promote 
one side of a highly controversial issue is not 
good, or in the public interest. 
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Government in the ideal state is supposed 
to gradually wither away but our Govern- 
ment is not withering; it is getting bigger 
and more expensive every year. It is whit- 
tling away our free agency a freedom at a 
time. To use the police power to force fluo- 
ridation of municipal water supplies, over the 
strenuous protests of those who feel it is 
harmful, is a violation of our fundamental 
freedom which is totally unjustified. Tooth 
decay is not an emergency, or a disease which 
can only be cured by fluoridation. 

The problem arises partly because food 
processing and handling methods remove 
vitamins and minerals, including fluorine, 
from various foods so they will keep better. 
If fluorine is necessary for healthy teeth, 
then so are the other vitamins and minerals. 
A better use of that money would be to 
help educate people to choose better quality, 
natural, unprocessed foods which are rich in 
vitamins and minerals, including fluorine. 

There are several methods of obtaining 
the benefits of fluorine about which there is 
no controversy. There is the topical appli- 
cation of fluorine by the dentists; there are 
fluorine toothpastes such as Crest; drug- 
stores can provide fluorine tablets which are 
very cheap; certain foods are rich in natural 
fluorine. There are many choices, you see, 
and many people are exercising their rights 
to choose the best way. To deprive these 
people of their right to choose, to force them 
to take fluorine in their drinking water 
against their expressed will, is an unjustifi- 
able invasion of our fundamental rights as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, 





Gordon Keith Chalmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers died at the 
age of 52. Dr. Chalmers was president 
of Kenyon College at Gambier, Ohio, a 
small private church school of higher 
learning. 

In Congress Kenyon has many friends. 
Kenyon Bolton, son of Congresswoman 
FRANCES BOLTON, is a trustee. Congress- 
man Pat HItuincs studied there while in 
the armed service. Former Congress- 
man Robert Crosser and myself are 
graduates. Congressman WIDNALL, of 
New Jersey, and Dr. Chalmers were 
schoolmates at Brown University. 

As head of Kenyon, Dr. Chalmers 
gained a wide reputation, both as an 
educator and administrator. But more 
than that, he appreciated the need of 
small private colleges in our system of 
education and understood their diffi- 
culties in a day when much attention is 
focused on large State universities op- 
erating at public expense. He realized 
the need of both private and public-sup- 
ported colleges and universities to ad- 
vance the educational and cultural life 
of America. To that end he served both 
as a member and head of organizations 
endeavoring to keep the small school a 
going concern on the American educa- 
tional scene. His death is a loss not only 
to Kenyon, but to the intellectual prog- 
ress of the country. 
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The Dilemma of the Youth of Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the New York Times on Fri- 
day, May 11, 1956, written by Sydney 
Gruson, in which Mr. Gruson calls atten- 
tion to the dilemma now facing the 
young people of Red Poland: 

Youtnu’s DmLeEmMMA IN POLAND Is ToL_p—18- 
Year-O._p Descrises How Po.icy SHIFTS 
SHATTERED His FaITH IN PARTY 

(By Sydney Gruson) 

Warsaw, May 10.—The people of Poland are 
talking again and none with more effective- 
ness than the nation’s youth. 

They have had silence or conformity im- 
posed on them for nearly 8 years. A steam 
valve has been opened recently. 

What has come out from the youth is elo- 
quent, touching and accusing, a measure of 
bitterness and cynicism of a new generation 
in Poland that considers itself lost. 

The Government and the United Workers 
(Communist) Party have recognized this. 
Officially sponsored meetings are being held 
to seek ways of reorganizing the Polish youth 
organization and to try to regain for com- 
munism such young men as Michael Bruck. 


‘SPEAKS FOR GENERATION 


Michael Bruck is an 18-year-old student at 
Warsaw Polytechnic. He undertook to speak 
for his generation in a letter that has been 
published in the current issue of Nowa Kul- 
tura, a weekly magazine. These are excerpts 
from the letter: 

“When I was 10 I was told that my beloved 
brother Lech was killed in the Warsaw up- 
rising for falsehood. In my childish imagi- 
nation he was always the embodiment of 
heroism, courage, and uprightness. When I 
was 10 they told me in a history lesson that 
he was killed fighting for the vile cause of 
the London (Polish) Emigree Government 
and not for the real Poland. I have thought 
there was only one Poland and now it ap- 
peared that there were many. 

“When I was 10 I ceased to believe in the 
hitherto sacred word ‘Fatherland’ because I 
did not know which of these many Polands 
was my Fatherland. I no longer had a 
Fatherland. 

“I had God. When I was 15 I ceased to 
believe in God. God had proved to be an 
ally of the murderers of Lech. For long 
hours I knelt in a dark empty church. My 
soul cried, threatened, implored. I hated 
Him and at the same time I loved Him so 
much. My poor betrayed Lech also loved 
him. 

“You must know how terrible it is to feel 
one’s faith slip away, -vanish, and yet crave 
for it to remain. You must know those 
sleepless nights, that desperate struggling in 
the soul cf a child. The day finally came 
when the cross became to me only a piece of 
wood. 

“A friend 5 years older than I gave me help. 
He was a Communist, It was he who then 
brought me closer to the ideology [that] re- 
stored my faith in the world, in the goal of 
life, in mankind. -These were my happiest 
years. I rushed from one meeting to an- 
other, .I believed in the idea and its execu- 
tors. 

“Three years have passed. Now I am 18. 
It has turned out that what my family said 
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was true—about the cruelty of secret police 
investigations and about the dictatorship of 
Stalin. It has turned out that history was 
really forged. Those who looked at my per- 
sonal questionnaire with suspicion when Ii 
begged them for an explanation now speak 
of the Stalin era and the time of Beria 
[Lavrenti P. Beria, Soviet secret police chief 
executed in 1953]. 

They are recommending jazz, which they 
opposed 2 years ago as a symptom of the 
decayed culture of the West. They are dis- 
cussing youth oragnizations in Yugoslavia, 
about which they sang satirical songs a few 
years ago. : 

“And I? Ido not know how to change my 
soul for the fourth time without fear that 
it will become a rag. Now I cannot stand in 
the ranks with my face up high although I 
would like to. I am ashamed of my older 
colleagues, ashamed for the whole party, for 
all those who waited, sniffed, and looked 
around and for those who deceived and let 
themselves be deceived for my stupidity and 
credulity. 

“I no longer know how to raise my head. 
If I ever raise it again—but this is impossible 


_ for I have no basis for believing anything. 


“Our era was not easy and although we had 
no rifles in our hands we did not have a rosy 
path. It is not through effeminacy and 
prosperity that our cynicism was born and 
it is not egoism and desire for comfort that 
have ordered us to reject the political leaders. 
We, 18-year-olds and 20-year-olds, although 
growing up in new conditions, are not happy 
because we have perceived that this newness 
is very old and it deceived our dreams. It is 
distressing to lose everything in which one 
believed.” 





Creeping Killers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Creeping Killers,” written by 
Robert Paine, which appears in the May 
1956 issue of the magazine American 
Motorist, official publication of the 
American Automobile Association Motor 
Club. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CREEPING KILLERS 
(By Robert Paine) 


One of the greatest menaces on the high- 
way today is the obstinate, self-centered 
slowpoke. Most of the emphasis placed on 
accident prevention and highway safety these 
days is on curbing the fast driver—the irre- 
sponsible psychopath who exceeds the speed 
limit. The public is beginning to believe 
that if everybody stayed below the posted 
speed limit, there would be no more fatal 
accidents. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Accidents are caused by lots of different 
things—and high speed is only one of them. 
Unreasonably low speed is another, but the 
average driver hears little about it. 

The Sunday snail—one of the printable 
names the slowpoke is contemptuously called 
by other drivers—thinks of himself as a safe 
driver. He seldom has an accident himself 
and if he does it usually isn’t too serious. 
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But how many does he cause other people 
to have? 

There are no statistics to show that Mr. 
Slowpoke is the direct or indirect cause of 
X accidents each year, but the way in which 
he is responsible is painfully apparent. 

A traffic engineer would explain it some- 
thing like this: traffic flow is smocthest and 
safest when all vehicles move at approxi- 
mately the same speed. It is great divergen- 
cies in speed that cause trouble. Coming up 
fast behind a slow-moving vehicle, passing 
at intersections, on hills or on curves are 
all far more dangerous than speed alone. 
When a few vehicles travel at speeds well 
below the general pace of traffic they actu- 
ally force more of these trouble situations 
on other drivers than a fast car would create. 

Any driver knows from his own experience 
that this is true. Everyone who has spent 
much time on the highway knows that when 
a “snail” picks up a long “tail” of following 
cars, no matter how bad the highway is or 
how short the sight distance is ahead, sooner 
or later somebody is going to lose patience 
and pass. If the tail is very long and the 
impatient driver is at the rear, a very dan- 
gerous situation will develop. Who's to 
blame if a crash occurs? 

In all probability, the motorist who tried 
to pass will bear the legal blame—if he lives 
through the wreck. The “creeper” will 
merely roll along and remark to the next 
person he talks to about the “madman” he 
saw on the highway come to a bloody end. 
But, human nature being what it is, the legal 
blame and the moral blame do not neces- 
sarily fall on the same person. After fol- 
lowing an abnormally slow driver for miies, 
it is sometimes hard to really hold a man 
responsible for losing his patience and taxing 
a chance that he would not normally take. 

Traffic engineers, safety specialists and 
accident investigators have known and ex- 
pounded these facts for many years. The 
American Automobile Association has ac- 
tively urged that laws be enacted and 
strictly enforced to control slowpokes in the 
same way that speeders are controlled. The 
type of law which the AAA favors is the one 
contained in the Uniform Vehicle Code—a 
model motor vehicle code prepared by a na- 
tional committee for the guidance of State 
legislators—which states: “No person shall 
drive * * * at such a slow speed as to im- 
pede the normal and reasonable flow of 
traffic except when the reduced speed is 
necessary for safe operation.” The model law 
also gives State and local authorities the 
right to determine on the basis of “engineer- 
ing and traffic investigation” whether fixed 
minimum speeds are needed on certain high- 
ways. If they are, the authorities may de- 
clare that it is illegal to drive below them. 

Few people know it, but more than half the 
States have such legislation on their books 
now. The reason that it’s not widely known 
is that the law is seldom, if ever, enforced. 
Occasionally, a policeman will “speed up” a 
car loafing along traffic-clogged city streets, 
but on the open highway it is practically 
unheard of, and certainly not publicized. 
The situation as it stands now is likely to 
go on just as it is until actual minimum 
speed limits are established. 

Many police officers say that it is almost 
impossible to make arrests and get convic- 
tions so long as the law is so broad. Often, 
motorists just don’t know what “such a slow 
speed as to impede the normal and reason- 
able flow of traffic’ is. Neither do a lot of 
policemen. 

Posted minimum speed limits have been 
used very successfully in a few places. On 
long bridges and tunnels where there is no 
room for passing of any sort, they have been 
found to be the only way of keeping traffic 
moving and getting maximum use from the 
facility. In these places it is fairly obvious 
to the motoring public as to why minimum 
speed limits are established, and enforce- 
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underdeveloped areas in return for the food 
she has not yet been able to raise on her 
Siberian steppes. 

Undoubtedly, America has the capacity to 
deliver to Asia, the Middle East, Africa, or 
Latin America, on a cash basis, goods and 


ment officers report that there is compara- 
tively little difficulty in maintaining good 
traffic flow. 

On highways, however, many people do not 
take kindly to being told how slowly they can 
drive. The old chant “speed kills” is getting 
so firmly fixed in the minds of many motor- 
ists that any suggestion that they must not 
drive below a certain speed sounds like a 
violation of the safety rules. Public educa- 
tion on the theory that uniform traffic flow 
is usually safe traffic flow is badly needed. 
The legislators of the various States are 
tackling the problem. 

It is reasonably certain that minimum 
speed signs will soon be dotting the sides of 
many roads and major highways. But with- 
out public ungerstanding and acceptance— 
accompanied by sound enforcement—the 
old slowpoke is, unfortunately, going to re- 
main the number one highway nuisance who 
often leaves death in his meandering wake. 





Plea for a New Kind of Point 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to eall to the attention of the 
Senate an article in the New York Times 
magazine section of April 22, 1956, en- 
titled “Plea for a New Kind of Point 
4,” by Mr. Willard R. Espy. 

Mr. Espy is an eminent writer and 
publicist, who has long been intciested 
in programs of technical and scientific 
assistance, coupled with economic aid, 
as an integral part of our foreign-policy. 
His article is especially timely in light 
of the new Soviet economic and technical 
assistance offensive on the international 
scene. Mr. Espy urges greater use of the 
United Nations agencies and facilities. 
In this I strongly concur. It is regret- 
table that the present foreign-aid pro- 
gram and the one designed for fiscal year 
1957 places so little emphasis upon the 
use of the U. N. technical-assistance 
project. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLEA FOR A NEw KIND OF PoINT 4 
(By Willard R. Espy) 


Americans, from the President down, are 
looking anxiously for some means of revita- 
lizing our faltering program of aid to under- 
developed areas. Suggested here is one way, 
and I think it is perhaps the only practical 
way at this moment in history to increase 
the effectiveness of the point 4 program while 
reassertaing our moral leadership of free 
men. 

There is reason for concern when India, 
which for years to come will have urgent 
need of outside help, proposes to reject 
further American aid; or when Burma re- 
fuses $35 million of our money; or when 
tiny Lebanon considers it politic to turn 
down a $5 million road-construction loan 
from the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. And the concern becomes acute 
when Russia unveils an exportable surplus of 
capital goods which she is happy to send to 
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services dwarfing anything in Russia's 
present power. But that is not the problem. 
If the aid of either side is simply a way of 
buying allies, there is no reason to believe 
they will stay bought if the other side makes 
a higher bid. The uncommitted nattons thus 
find themselves in a position to play off one 
side against the other; and this some of them 
are already doing with a will. 

If it could be demonstrated that the re- 
cipient nations would benefit from this pull- 
ing and hauling of the two great blocs, a de- 
tached observer might find a wry gratification 
in the situation. Unfortunately, however, 
even this cold comfort is usually denied us. 
The problem of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world are deep-rooted. New, inexperi- 
enced, and sometimes shaky governments 
are not always the best judges of their own 
requirements. Too much of anything— 
money, dams, fertilizers, or tractors—may be 
as damaging as too little; and too fast may 
be as dangerous as too slow. 

As the clamor rises to reframe our pro- 
grams on technical and economic aid, sug- 
gestions like these are widely reported: 

Gather under one responsible authority 
the aid functions that have been scattered 
wildly among a score of Washington agen- 
cies; obtain longer-term commitments from 
Congress so that the recipients will know 
that they can count on a continuing pro- 
gram; make private investment more at- 
tractive by a United States guarantee against 
risks due to unsettled political conditions; 
join in aid programs with other like-minded 
powers, thus eliminating any anti-American 
suspicion or hostility; emulate the Russian 
strategy of stressing trade rather than aid 
and asking not fealty but simply neutrality 
as the price of help; multiply our assistance, 
and give it full rank as a perhaps decisive 
weapon in the cold war; strengthen the 
economic staffs of our legations abroad. 

It is difficult to quarrel with the premise 
that there should be more unity of direction, 
more flexibility and continuity in existing 
aid operations. But can anyone still be so 
naive as to think that private investment 
can be aimed and fired like a cannon in the 
cold war? Money goes where it can bring 
the highest and surest return. Nor is private 
investment in any general sense a cause of 
stability. It is a result. The core of the 
error in these proposals is the assumption 
that we can win the cold war in uncom- 
mitted, underdeveloped areas simply by out- 
bidding Russia. 

It is important to remember that the 
original theory of the economic and tech- 
nical aid program was not to outbid Russia. 
Russia was not even present as an economic 
factor in most of the areas involved. Rather, 
the theory was that by establishing the pre- 
conditions for orderly progress we would 
both reduce the likelihood of successful 
Communist infiltration and eliminate the 
power vacuums which in the past have 
proven so irresistible a temptation to 
stronger nations. 

The amount of money and goods that 
these areas can absorb quickly and profitably 
is limited. In many cases that amount is 
well within the apparent economic capacity 
of the Soviet Union to provide. Once our 
side and theirs have bid up to that absorp- 
tion limit, there is bound to be stalemate, 
or worse—chaos. 

The first step toward restoring the good 
sense and good name of point 4 is to 
cut down to size its value as a weapon in the 
cold war, and to build up to size its value 
in building a durable peace: There will 
always be aid projects that we will under- 
take primarily for military reasons. But 
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there are also projects that are imperative 
purely and simply because they help to cre- 
ate more viable societies, and so reduce the 
instabilities which light the fuse for mili- 
tary explosions. 

Yet, even if we do set sound economies in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America as goals in 
themselves, we shall find it extremely difficult 
to convince some countries of our sincerity. 
Quite apart from suspicions that we abet 
colonialism and imperialism, we are handi- 
capped by the very fact of our technical ad- 
vancement. It is difficult for an American 
to understand the needs of a people who are 
technically 200 years behind him, and be- 
cause of this gap we are frequently charged 
with standing apart from the people we are 
helping. 

The form of government on which under- 
developed nations settle will stem from their 
traditions, not from ours. They will not 
turn overnight, by magic, into democracies 
of the United States type. But we do not 
need, and should not wish, to force an Amer- 
ican pattern on their internal politics any 
more than on their foreign policies. If we 
truly believe in freedom, we want them to be 
free from any outside stamp, including our 
own. - 

This much we know: Social and economic 
soundness, which is meat for democracy, ts 
poison for tyranny. Intelligent help will add 
ultimately not to some Western equivalent 
of the Russian satellite system, but to the 
area of a truly free world. 

The policies we have been following are sick 
and no simple remedy will cure them. Re- 
gardless of the fact that we face the partisan 
distortions of an election year, it is impera- 
tive to deal with the Communist economic 
and political offensive on the basis of a ma- 
jor foreign policy decision. 

In my opinion, the indispensable decision 
is to channel a major portion of the world's 
technical and economic assistance through 
.the appropriate agencies of the United Na- 
tions. 

First, to be sure, we must once and for all 
make up our minds as to whether we really 
want the United Nations to work. For here, 
at last, is an opportunity to make plain our 
faith, without in any way changing the U. N. 
Charter or the nature of our adherence to it. 
There is no need to risk votes in the General 
Assembly, or votes in the Security Council, 
or abrasive delegations of national sover- 
eignty. Many of the appropriate agencies 
exist; they are doing now—and doing well, 
to the extent that their means and facilities 
permit—the kind of job that this proposal 
would assign them in greater measure. 

It would be only necessary for us to in- 
crease our annual appropriation to these 
agencies and to ask other nations within the 
limits of their economies, to raise their own 
contributions proportionately. Last year, for 
instance, we gave $15 million to the U. N. 
technical assistance program. Ten times 
$15 million would not buy a single good-sized 
battle cruiser—but it might well point the 
road to a durable and dynamic peace. Our 
overall expenditure for technical aid through 
the United Nations might well be actually 
less than our present point 4 budget, at 
least until results justified raising the 
amount. 

Men of good will have insisted from the 
inception of point 4 that it should have 
its major expression through the United 
Nations. Many observers (including my- 
self) have felt in the past that such a step 
was politically impractical. Today I believe 
it is the natural way to sublimate an eco- 
nomic conflict which neither side can pos- 
sibly win. 

The technical assistance program of the 
U. N. has already produced notable results. 
In 1955, U. N. agencies gave aid to 92 coun- 
tries and territories ranging from the pla- 
teaus of the Andes to the tropical farms of 
Africa. 
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They helped the Middle East battle the 
desert locust; fought rinderpest in Ethiopia, 
and foot-and-mouth disease in Syria; trained 
the fishermen of India in the use of mech- 
anized boats; taught logging techniques in 
the Amazon Basin; arranged for simplified 
rules on international air flights. The In- 
ternational Bank lent underdeveloped areas 
more than $400 million, and the World 
Health Organization raised to 400 million the 
number of persons it has helped protect 
from such diseases as malaria, tuberculosis, 
and yaws. 

What would be the results of channeling 
economic aid through the United Nations? 
Here are a few probabilities: 

First, the United Nations would be 
strengthened—not in any area of suprana- 
tional sovereignty or political conflict, but 
in the technical, nonpolitical arm that for 
10 years has worked quietly and effectively 
for the good of humankind while oratorical 
battles rolled and roared around it. 

Second, business could anticipate at last 
conditions sufficiently stable to justify a 
growing capital investment in many newly 
independent nations. Such investment has 
been held back heretofore by the investors’ 
distaste for excessive restrictions and risks. 
It has been held back also by the host coun- 
tries’ fear of outside economic domination, 
On both counts the prospects should be more 
pleasing if the United Nations were in charge 
of the program. 

Conditions applying to investments could 
then be standardized; nor would changes of 
national regime lessen obligations assumed 
under the U.N. It is not difficult for a na- 
tion still in swaddling clothes to justify 
failure to pay rvhat it owes to allegedly im- 
perialist powers or their entrepreneurs. It 
would be far more difficult to justify reneging 
on an agreement entered into under U. N. 
auspices. 

Ample U. N. machinery for capital invest- 
ments and loans is either in operation or 
in readiness. The World Bank has already 
helped finance self-liquidating projects to- 
taling $2.5 billion. In the past few months 
alone it has helped complete a major high- 
way in Guatemala, modernize a rolling mill 
in Japan, rebuild a port in Pakistan, bring 
more electric power to Algeria. The Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation with $75 million 
capital, stands ready to put up marginal 
funds for both private and government in- 
vestors. 

The widest gap in the U. N. credit struc- 
ture occurs in the financing of multipurpose 
developments (such as dams) which are not 
self-liquidating. A Special U. N. Pund for 
Economic Development, with starting assets 
of $250 million, has been proposed repeat- 
edly, and repeatedly has been turned down 
by the United States. Early approval of 
SUNFED should be a priority item in in- 
creased support of the autonomous U. N. 
agencies. 

Third: The Soviet Union and her satellites 
would meet the Western world on the basis 
that both sides profess to desire—as peaceful 
competitors. If Soviet engineers were more 
fitted to build a dam in Iraq than our engi- 
neers were, they would get the job—as mem- 
bers of the U. N. team. And if any Ameri- 
can becomes panicky about the spying that 
would doubtless go along with the dam 
building, let him ask himself whether he 
would prefer to have the Soviet Union carry 
out the whole Iraqui operation on its own re- 
sponsibility, without outside control or even 
outside observation. 

Any project that can draw the Com- 
munists into the constructive work of the 
United Nations is desirable. The principle, 
indeed, has long been put into nominal prac- 
tice; for years we have been giving financial 
support both to the United Nations itself 
and to autonomous U. N. agencies in which 
Communist nationals are represented. Only 
last February, at the Bangalore conference 
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of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, the American representative 
went out of his way to urge greater Soviet 
participation in the U. N. technical-assist- 
ance program. 

After years of “cold war” many of us have 
forgotten that the U. S. 8S. R. and her sat- 
ellites were originally urged to take part 
in the Marshall Plan. Had Stalin agreed, 
we might be living in a happier and more 
secure world today. It may be doubted 
whether Russia’s new leaders would be stupid 
enough to reject an offer to cooperate with 
us in an enlarged U. N. aid program. 

Russia, like ourselves, would continue to 
handle alone those projects which she felt 
directly involved her own national security. 
But in the vast uncommitted areas of the 
world unilateral aid would be automatically 
self-defeating. 

The same considerations which nullify for 
us the cold war value of economic aid nul- 
lify it also for Russia. The fear of Western 
emperialism in Africa end Asia may be great, 
but the fear of Communist imperialism is 
no smaller. Aid without cold-war overtones, 
based on needs rather than blackmail, would 
certainly be more welcome to the recipient 
than aid accompanied by Kremlin directives. 
Russia will cooperate eventually with U. N. 
aid projects because she will have to. 

Fourth. Aid under U. N. auspices would 
end recipients suspicions that they were 
being bought for purposes either of eco- 
nomic imperialism or of advantage in the 
cold war. U. N. aid would be scheduled 
on its merits, where it was needed and could 
be put to effective use. 

And finally, a move to route economic and 
technical aid through the United Nations 
would revive the hopes and faith of a wor- 
ried, cynical world. It would restore to full 
luster the moral leadership that this coun- 
try has sometimes seemed willing to tarnish 
under the compulsions of the cold war. 

Would Congress agree to increase its con- 
tribution to the autonomous agencies of 
the United Nations? I do not know the an- 
swer; but I do know that for many weeks 
it was considered impossible that Congress 
would agree to vastly more revolutionary 
Marshall Plan, while the idea that it would 
make aid available to underdeveloped areas 
was considered so farfetched as to be laugh- 
able. 

Yet when policy in Europe became bank- 
rupt, Congress acted decisively; when the 
need for point 4 was obvious, the legisla- 
tors acted decisively again. Today, there is 
overwhelming evidence that we must reas- 
sert our moral and economic leadership or 
lose it forever to the enemies of everything 
we believe in. 





Defense Is More Than Guns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Friday, 
May 11, 1956, in which this newspaper 
discusses military appropriations for the 
coming fiscal year: 

DEFENSE Is MorE THAN GUNS 

After only 2 days of comparatively listless 
debate the House of Representatives has 
approved unanimously and without major 
changes the Eisenhower Administration’s de- 
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fense appropriation bill, calling for military 
expenditures of more than $33 billion during 
the coming fiscal year. This bill, by far the 
biggest money measure of the year, must 
still pass the Senate. But the attitude of 
the House clearly guarantees similar action 
in the upper Chamber. 

Though by no means a record appropria- 
tion, the total is still so large as to give new 
emphasis to the cost of freedom in the face 
of the challenge by totalitarian communism. 
It is indeed significant that despite a per- 
functory minor cut by a committee there 
Was no real opposition to the measure, and 
that the principal objections raised were not 
that it was too much but that it might be 
too little. This in itself is reassuring evi- 
dence of a bipartisan realization—in con- 
trast to some wishful thinking in Europe 
and elsewhere—that despite the Soviet “new 
look” tactics international communism con- 
tinues to pose a deadly threat to the exist- 
ence of the free world. 

At the same time the debates on our de- 
fense structure, in and out of Congress, have 
revealed some misgivings and confusion as 
to what defense consists of, and how it 
should be organized. Some of these mis- 
givings are due to rivalries between the serv- 
ices, in which each service naturally empha- 
sizes its own needs. As a result the tech- 
nical issues of, say, ground forces versus the 
air arm, and the long-range bomber versus 
the aircraft carrier and foreign bases, all be- 
come subjects of public debate, in which 
even experts disagree. 

In these circumstances both Congress and 
the public appear to be guided by two basic 
considerations. One is that a large Ameri- 
can military establishment is here to stay, 
and that we must therefore plan for the long 
pull on the basis of defense expenditures 
which we can sustain for years without 
wrecking our economy. The other is that, 
by and large, and despite their natural desire 
to have more, all our defense chiefs accept 
the present appropriation as adequate to 
meet the initial stages of any war. The au- 
thority of President Eisenhower as a military 
expert paves the way for congressional and 
public acceptance of this judgment. 

But in the modern world, in which power 
rests on, and wars are fought by, not merely 
the armed forces but nations as whole, our 
defense cannot be based on our own guns 
alone, or even on our own atom bombs. 
And it is here that confusion shows itself. 
It is now accepted as an axiom that no free 
nation, not even the United States, can ade- 
quately defend itself standing alone, that 
it needs allies to supplement its own defense 
efforts and friends to keep the free world as 
large as possible in order to provide eco- 
nomic breathing space for all free nations. 


Yet some of the same people who tend to 
press for a larger defense effort on our own 
part also demand drastic cuts in our mutual 
security program, providing military and 
economic aid to our allies and friends. This 
program constitutes only 10 percent of gur 
own defense expenditures, but it helps to pro- 
duce nearly 10 times as much in mutual de- 
fense as would be produced by a like ex- 
penditure at home—not to speak of the fact 
that it is essential to safeguard our bases 
abroad. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that a Con- 
gress which approves our own defense appro- 
priations will also approve the $4.9 billion 
mutual security program that is as much 
part of our own defenses as any gun, tank or 
bomber we may build. This program helps 
to build up among our allies and friends 
what are in the end the final criteria o/ their 
capacity for defense—namely, good national 
morale and hope for progress based on a 
healthy economy and the moral cause of 
freedom. 
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Warning Signals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, 
whether we know it or not, this coun- 
try is on the threshold of a new era. 
From here on out, we are going to be 
required to do more and more with 
less and less. As a wise and thought- 
ful columnist has pointed out, in the 
Rochester Times-Union of May 5, our 
country is filling up with people, and 
our supply of timber, coal, oil, metals, 
and even water, is shrinking a little every 
year. He does not press the point, but 
he might have added that our supply 
of real estate is also shrinking. The de- 
mands of the future for rights of way 
for highways and airports is going to 
cause as much or more disruption than 
an atomic attack. 

I hope it will be planned and con- 
trolled disruption, so that the develop- 
ment of our great country can gq for- 
ward in an orderly manner, with the 
conservation of what is good, and the 
improvement of what is mediocre or poor. 
And I hope that, as our country fills 
up with people, they will grow in un- 
derstanding and wisdom both in their 
personal relationships and in their rela- 
tion to their Government. Freedom is 
always on trial, but in the years ahead, 
it will be put to unusually severe tests. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the REecorp a column by A. B. 
Genung, who writes from the village 
with the historical and, I hope, prophetic 
name, Freeville, N. Y.: 

How It Looks In FREEVILLE: UNITED STATES 
AND SQUEEZE THAaT’s AHEAD 
(By A. B. Genung) 

I attended a conference the other day 
and heard a lot of economists say that this 
country has passed the peak of its natural 
resources in relation to population. 

What they meant is that the country is 
filling up with people and our supply of tim- 
ber, coal, oil, metals, and even water, is 
shrinking a little every year. 

The economists tell all this in a kind of 
stuffy way—but what they are saying is 
correct. I could get a good squint at it all 
just by driving home over the old Bridle 
Road. That was the original ox track cut 
through the woods into this part of the coun- 
try from the Hudson Valley. 

Up to about 30 years ago it was just a 
country road with its sprinkling of farm- 
houses. Today it is built up for miles just 
as a suburban street. 

By 1975—only 19 years hence—the United 
States population will be about 225 million. 
What will the country roads iook like then? 

Take a look at the size of the homes being 
built by our present generation. Compare 
them with the old country houses built a 
generation or two ago. You could put 3 of 
these little new houses into 1 of the old ones. 

The point is that we don’t have the wealth 
of cheap lumber now that they did when 
they built the big houses. 

Take a look around our community ceme- 
tery. There is an old part filled with large 
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stone monuments. Then there’s another, 
newer part, over the whole of which the 
monuments average about a quarter the size 
of the old ones. Same principle as with the 
houses. Our grandfathers had a lot more 
and cheaper marble and granite than we do. 

All this trend hangs up some problems 
ahead of us. 

Take the highways, for instance. Here 
we've got 58 million cars barging around on 
roads built for 30 million. By 1975 the figure 
will be 85 million. We've really got some 
roads to build. 

Take housing. The cities are spilling over 
into the suburbs. Within 20 years the sub- 
urbs, at present rate, will almost double. 
Just ponder the new houses, stores, sewers, 
hospitals, schools, and other construction 
that will be needed to service these vast new 
areas. 

Take the case of water. Whoever expected 
the water supply to get short in this country? 
But it already is an acute problem in many 
places. Within a very few years billions will 
have to be spent if our growing industries 
are to get water enough to keep them going. 

Not only is our population growing by the 
minute, but we are bulging in the older and 
younger categories. Our working force will 
gain only 20 million in the next 20 years, 
whereas the less productive groups (over 65 
and under 15) will increase by around 30 mil- 
lion. More consumers ahead, in proportion 
to producers. 

The point of all this, it seems to me, is 
that this country is slowly heading into a 
kind of squeeze play, where we'll have little 
room for waste and extravagance. It ought 
to make us think about work and thrift— 
more output per man—and especially about 
turning off the spigot on a lot of foreign 
handouts. 





Give Congress Power To Overrule Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
several days ago one of my constituents, 
Mr. Charles Denegre, attorney at law, 
Watts Building, Birmingham, addressed 
a letter to the editor of the Birmingham 
News presenting a very novel proposal. 
Mr. Denegre’s letter was published in the 
Voice of the People column of the news- 
paper. 

The proposition merits the careful 
consideration of every Member of Con- 
gress and so I am happy to include same 
in the Recorp under leave to extend my 
remarks: 

The time has arrived in our country for 
an important amendment to be made to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

As a result of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the integration matter, the general 
welfare of our people is being very much 
disturbed and will continue to become worse. 
It is my opinion that the great majority of 
colored people are satisfied with equal but 
not identical privileges with reference to 
tax-supported public institutions. 

The preamble of our Constitution pro- 
vides, among other things to “promote the 
general welfare.” This provision supersedes 
all other rights set out in the Constitution 
when the general weifare of our country is 
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in danger. This doctrine of law was relied 
upon when natural-born Japanese-American 
citizens were brought inland from the west 
coast in World War II because the general 
welfare of our country was in danger. 

Lincoln in his Gettysburg address said 
“and that the government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” Therefore, to maintain 
and continue the right of general welfare, 
our Constitution should be amended to pro- 
vide that if and when the Supreme Court 
renders a decision that interferes with the 
general welfare of the people, then in such 
event the Congress by a three-fourths ma- 
jority vote of the House of Representatives 
and a three-fourths majority vote of the 
Senate, would have the right to declare such 
a decision null and void, with the amend- 
ment further providing that the President 
could not veto such a law. This would place 
the final authority in three-fourths of rep- 
resentatives of the people rather than in 9 
men on the Supreme Court bench. Such a 
conclusion by a three-fourths majority of 
intelligent representatives of the people 
would be more satisfactory for the general 
welfare of the people than a legal decision of 
the Supreme Court as now provided in the 
Constitution. 

CHARLES DENEGRE. 
Watts BUILDING. 





Red Boss of Poland Resigns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following column by 
Dorothy Thompson, which appeared in 
the Washington Star on Wednesday, 
May 9, 1956, in which the writer analyzes 
the internal political situation in Poland 
now that the Kremlin boss, Jakub Ber- 
man, has resigned: 

KREMLIN Boss OF POLAND RESIGNS—SHIFTING 
or AXMAN RAISES QUESTION OF POSSIBLE 
CRACKDOWN IN WARSAW 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

“The Poles,” Winston Churchill exclaimed 
in one of his famous aphorisms. ‘“There~is 
no virtue they do not possess and no folly 
they will not commit.” 

Are they committing new follies that will 
lead to a new crackdown? 

In the previous column I enumerated four 
acts recently taken by the Polish Govern- 
ment that put Poland in the forefront of the 
satellite States in striving for greater inter- 
nal independence and freedom. 

Since then, the resignation of Jakub Ber- 
man has been announced from Warsaw. 

Berman, Deputy Prime Minister and a 
member of the Politburo, was a great deal 
more than that. In the original Communist 
government he was merely minister without 
portfolio. Actually he was the key person- 
ality, his power resting on his intimate rela- 
tions with the Kremlin. He was the man 
who laid down the law as it emanated from 
Moscow. Although he operated in the back- 
ground, behind the facade of ministers with 
more obviously important posts, the Polish 
people called him the gray eminence and 
recognized him as the Kremlin's man. He 
was, therefore, the very symbol of Poland’s 
subservience to Russia. 
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Berman chiefly engineered the 1947 free 
elections (required by the Yalta agreement) 
that resulted in crushing the only anti-Com- 
munist opposition party in Poland, the Peas- 
ant Party led by Stanislas Mikolyczk. 

Mikolyczk was the only member of the 
London government in exile acceptable to 
the Soviets, as a token of fulfilling Yalta’s 
promise to widen the base of the government 
they themselves had set up in Lublin. 

Following the strange death, in an air- 
plane accident, of General Sikorski— 
“strange” because he had barely escaped a 
similar fate on too many previous occasions 
to make it seem merely accidental—Miko- 
lyczk became the last Premier of Poland 
before the Lublin government entered with 
the Russian troops. He was received, as 
such, by President Roosevelt, in June 1944. 

With the war’s end, he returned to Poland 
and set about reorganizing his party, not 
without conspicuous success. It was the 
only formidable contender against the Com- 
munists and their leftwing Socialist allies 
in the 1947 elections. 

The maneuvering of these elections to 
assure the overwhelming defeat of the Peas- 
ant Party was fully reported by the col- 
umnist, who went to Poland to cover them, 
as did many international journalists. 

During the preelection campaign, Ber- 
man’s role was obvious. He received the 
Western press, the object of the conference 
being to present President Roosevelt as, in 
fact, hostile to Mikolyczk. 

This—and the conduct of the elections— 
resulted in a run-in between himself and 
me. My husband and I had been, by mere 
chance, guests in the White House when 
President Roosevelt received Mikolyczk at the 
dinner in his honor attended by the full 
cabinet, at which we were the only out- 
siders. It is seldom that a journalist has an 
opportunity flatly to contradict statements 
made by a man who is spokesman of a for- 
eign state, but in this case I was able to do 
so. Berman’s discomfiture was veiled by 
heavy irony. (Subsequently the Warsaw 
press attacked me bitterly.) 

Berman, arrogant but suave and even 
affable, was not unpopular with naive West- 
erners. He is a good linguist, cultivated, 
likes to discuss art and Western literature, 
and was adept at giving the appearance of 
reasonableness. But though he never 
bloodied his own hands, he was the Krem- 
lin’s axman, and Poland’s ideological mentor, 
recognized as such by quite ordinary Polish 
people, who thoroughly detested him. 

Certainly he was Stalin’s man; I expect 
he would gladly have been Khrushchev’s 
man. But he was the symbol of Poland’s 
utter subservience to Russia, in a country 
which, though perennially suppressed, has 
no subservience in its soul, and throughout 
history has seized every opportunity to strike 
for whatever independence is possible— too 
often by its “folly,” for what has subse- 
quently proved impossible. 





Feather River Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared 
January 7 in the Oroville Mercury Reg- 
ister in California. 
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FeaTHER RIVER FActs 


Drew Pearson trifiled with the truth again, 
if he took the trouble to ascertain the truth, 
when he discussed the causes of the flood 
situation along the Feather in his release 
for last Saturday. 

Wrote Pearson: “The Feather River—this 
is one of the major tributaries to the Sac- 
ramento River, and disastrously spilled over 
its banks just before Christmas. To har- 
ness the Feather River, Oscar Chapman, Sec- 
retary of the Interior under Truman, pro- 
posed the Oroville Dam. Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric, however, objected. And after much 
maneuvering and prodding, the State of 
California took over the building of the 
dam. 

“That was in 1950. Five years have now 
passed and the Oroville Dam is not yet built. 
It isn’t even started. California appropriated 
$10 million to get started, part of which was 
spent, but ground wasn’t even broken.” 

Let us tell the story of the Oroville Dam 
and the Government the way it really oc- 
curred. 

Some 8 or more years ago the Oroville 
Chamber of Commerce was approached by 
Bureau of Reclamation men (Federal) with 
the suggestion that a dam might be built 
on the South Fork, with Federal money. The 
Oroville men, of course, fell in with the 
idea. They wanted that dam. Under Bu- 
reau plans the dam was to be built above 
Bidwell Bar on the South Fork, and would 
not have controlled the heavy floodwater 
of the main Feather River. This was not 
the Oroville Dam. 

The State of California had a different 
site (the one now decided upon) and ob- 
jected. There was long discussion, and 
finally the Bureau, the State, and the Army 
engineers all got together and decided on 
the State’s site (5 miles above Oroville, on 
the main river, below its confluence with 
the South Fork) as the proper one. 

Thus the situation remained until sud- 
denly the Federal bureau, having in the 
meantime become interested in the power 
posisbilities of the Trinity project, let it be 
known that the Trinity project would have 
priority with it over the Feather River Proj- 
ect. 

So it was seen that it was the Federal 
bureau, not the P. G. & E. or any local or 
State influence, that caused delay in con- 
struction of Oroville Dam and that the 
bureau plan would not have controlled the 
main cause of the Feather River floods. 

When the bureau shifted its emphasis to 
the Trinity project, there was a terrific let- 
down here in C. of C. circles. They felt 


- they had been ied up to green pastures by 


the bureau and then literally sold down the 
river. 

Grasping at straws, there came along 
something very substantial in the form of 
the State project to develop the Feather 
River water for the benefit of the entire State. 
The chamber group shifted to this project. 
If Pearson wants a story on the Feather and 
a dam to prevent floods, he can develop the 
fact that the dam is now being delayed by 
public power advocates who don’t want it 
built on any but a public power basis. 

During all the time here outlined there 
never was any suggestion that the P. G. 
& E. had opposed construction of the Oroville 
Dam and power house by the Federal Gov- 
ernment Government. Such a thing never 
was mentioned or hinted. It is inconceivable 
that had the P. G. & E. objected, the pro- 
ponents of public (socialized) power would 
not have taken it up and made a lot out of 
it. 

California did not appropriate $10 million 
to get the project started, as Pearson states. 
In 1952, 1953, and 1954, the legislature ap- 
propriated a total of $2,227,056 to carry on 
necessary investigations. The 90-page re- 
port issued some months ago by State En- 
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gineer Edmonston represented the expendi- 
ture of that money. It also represented the 
work of 90 engineers, geologists, attorneys 
and technicians. Twelve eminent engineers, 
geologists, and investment specialists served 
on boards of consultants. Contractual assist- 
ance was provided by 15 private agencies, 3 
Federal agencies and 5 State agencies. 

Pearson's assumption that the money thus 
far spent should have resulted in ground- 
breaking shows his inexperience with great 
projects destined to run over a billion dollars 
in total cost. ‘The ground for the reservoir 
site has not even been purchased by the 
State. 

In the same article Pearson misrepresents 
entirely the present situation on the Trinity. 
The flood on the Klamath, according to the 
impression given by Pearson, is due to the 
negligence of Secretary McKay who, after 
Congress sent the project to him, took no 
action during 7 months in which not 1 
shovel has been lifted. 

No human power could have built a dam 
and a tunnel through the Siskiyous in time 
to prevent the recent flood. After having 
left the impression that McKay was to blame 
for the flood, Pearson himself sees how silly 
that is and as an afterthought admits that 
McKay could not, of course, have prevented 
the flood. 

So it is that we can nail down Pearson’s 
misstatements when they concern events 
that happen right under our noses. But it is 
different when they deal with matters far 
afield. Who can follow Pearson around and 
correct all his stuff for all the papers he 
serves? Manifestly, it is impossible. So he 
gets away with it in the public mind. 

The time was when a much-quoted adage 
read, “Let the buyer beware.” Change 
“buyer” to “reader’’ and you have some- 
thing that fits the modern situation. 





Gen. John Salling: Symbol of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
today to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House an observance 
that will take place tomorrow, May 15, 
in Scott County of the Virginia Ninth 
Congressional District. 

Tomorrow is the 110th birthday of 
Gen. John Salling, Virginia’s only sur- 
viving veteran of the Confederate States 
’ Army and one of the last three surviving 
Confederate veterans. It is appropriate 
that we pause here today to take note 
of General Salling’s birthday, and I 
know that every Member of Congress 
joins me in sending best wishes for many 
more years of health and happiness. 

Last year, when General Salling cele- 
brated his 109th birthday, the Bristol 
Herald-Courier published the following 
editorial, which I feel will be of interest 
to the Members. The press, of course, 
is again taking considerable interest in 
the general’s birthday, and I am sure 
other editorials will be written in his 
honor tomorrow. 

The editorial follows: 

Gen. JOHN SALLING: SYMBOL OF AMERICA 

The Nation was young when John Salling 
was born in 1846, 
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There were only 27 States in the Union and 
the population of the United States was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 23 mil- 
lion. 

We were at war with Mexico. “Californy” 
was just “out there,” waiting for the great 
Gold Rush of 1849 and admission to the 
Union in 1950. 

Just 14 years ahead lay another war, pit- 
ting South against North, States against 
States, Americans against Americans, the 
energies of men like John Salling against the 
stamina of men like “that Yankee” from 
Minnesota. 

Ahead, too, lay the Spanish-American 
War, World War I, World War II, the Korean 
war. John Salling has seen them all. 

Today, at 109 General Salling is a symbol 
of the Old South, the Confederacy, Robert 
E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Jefferson Davis. 
But today, General Salling also is a symbol 
of all America. He is a cherished link with 
the past, a man who has bridged the gap 
between “then” and “now,” a man who has 
come to like “that Yankee,” a man who has 
weathered the stress of time and the strains 
of physical labor. 

He has seen 21 States swell the ranks of 
the Union. He has seen the population of 
the United States rise to more than 160 mil- 
lion. He has seen the advent of the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, the military tank, 
electric lights, radio, television, atomic en- 
ergy, movies, ironclad ships, submarines, 
mechanized farming, telephones. 

He has been privileged to watch this Na- 
tion rise from the despair and destruction of 
internal conflict to a position as the great- 
est power on earth. 

And, today, we are privileged to have him 
with us as a reminder of all the things which 
have come to pass in his lifetime.” We hope 
this day will be a happy one for him and 
that we can repeat that hope again in the 
future. 


General Salling, who is still quite ac- 
tive despite his 110 years, mined salt- 
peter for gunpowder during the Civil 
War. He has lived most of his life on 
his farm in Scott County, about 2 miles 
from his birthplace. 

Many distinguished visitors are ex- 
pected to call on the general during to- 
morrow’s birthday celebration. Among 
them will be a delegation from the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia to present the general 
with a 10-gallon Texas-style hat and a 
Confederate shirt to complete his uni- 
form. Also an area bakery will deliver 
a huge cake to the general’s farm home. 

Mr. Speaker, in observing the birthday 
of one of my most distinguished con- 
stituents, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a bill, H. R. 6392, 
which I introduced last year for the relief 
of the last three surviving Confederate 
veterans. This bill is pending before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. 

This bill provides that the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs be “authorized 
and directed to pay to the proper person 
or persons an amount equal to the ex- 
penses incurred for medical treatment 
and care furnished on and after the date 
of the enactment of this act, and during 
the 1-year period immediately prior 
thereto.” 

In the natural course of events, these 
last representatives of the gallant gray 
host will not be with us much longer. 
Can anyone of us find it in his heart to 
deny these three Confederate veterans 
the comforts due to their venerable years 
with tender respect for the honored uni- 
forms they once wore? 
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Last year, the Congress approved a bill 
for the relief of the last surviving Union 
veteran. I urge you to suppport this 
proposed bill to aid our last three Con- 
federate veterans. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I wish to conclude 
by saying that General Salling, who at 
110 maintains an active life, is interested 
in his farm and his Government, deserves 
our respect and our best wishes, He is, 
indeed, a symbol of America. I hope 
that his 110th birthday will be a happy 
occasion and that we will be privileged to 
observe many others with him in the 
future. 





We Are Paying for Flood Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend to the Members of the 
House a thoughtful article on the sub- 
ject of flood control and water conserva- 
tion which appeared in the spring issue 
of Land and Water, a quarterly maga- 
zine published by Friends of the Land, a 
nonprofit, nonpartisan society for con- 
servation of soil, rain, and man. It has 
been written by Mr. Ollie E. Fink, a resi- 
dent of Muskingum County in the 15th 
District of Ohio. Mr. Fink has been 
prominent in conservation circles for 
many years. He serves as editor of 
Land and Water. His article is as 
follows: 


We ARE PAYING FoR FLOOD PREVENTION 
(By Ollie E. Fink) 


Why must we continue to have the flood 
disasters? This is the question which our 
citizens in all parts of the Nation are asking. 
This question has been asked for a short 
time after each major flood during the past 
30 years or more. Congress has been strug- 
gling with the flood-prevention and flood- 
control problems for many years, but there 
has been little progress. Less than 8 per- 
cent of our watersheds are now managed to 
afford protection against waste of soil and 
water and flood disasters. 

Damage estimated at $700 million was 
caused by the two floods in the New England 
area in 1955. Floods in northern California 
and southern Oregon caused a damage of 
$100 million. The damage was held to this 
figure but would have been double these 
estimates had there been no flood-control 
program in operation. 

These floods received the newspaper head- 
lines. Each year there are floods on the 
small watersheds which seidom attract na- 
tional attention, and yet the damage to prop- 
erty is greater than that of these floods on 
the main stems of our larger rivers. Some 
estimate that the annual flood damage on 
the smaller watersheds will often be as great 
as 75 percent of the national total. 

Floods can be controlled and often pre- 
vented. Todo so requires engineering struc- 
tures and scientific knowledge applied to the 
land use proctices to best conserve our water 
and soil resources. Every drop of water 
which can be retained in the area where it 
falls, either in the earth or by small retard- 
ing structures, is 1 drop subtracted from 
the potential fiood and 1 drop added to tbe 
potential useful water supply. 
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The construction of the various structures 
to prevent and control floodwaters requires 
an investment of funds. These structures 
on the main rivers are levees, dikes, flood- 
walls, storage dams, retardation dams, the 
latter to delay the runoff just long enough 
to permit the channel to clear without over- 
flowing the banks below the dam. These de- 
vices are all used to control the water after 
it has collected in the larger channels. An 
equally important flood-control program 
should first be applied on the smaller up- 
stream watersheds. These flood-control 
methods include all of the recognized soil 
and water conservation practices. It should 
be kept in mind that mother earth is our 
greatest reservoir for storing water. Recent 
research shows methods whereby we can in- 
crease the water holding capacity of our soils, 
increase the infiltration rate of water into 
the soil, and thus reduce the flood hazard. 
For example, it is presumed that a terraced 
field will always reduce the flood crest down- 
stream. Terraces can be constructed to solve 
the farmers’ problems of largely preventing 
soil and water losses, and yet these terraces 
will have little effect upon the downstream 
floods. We are now entering a period of 
landscape management in which terraces 
and other upstream techniques will be uti- 
lized on the landscape to reduce flood crests. 
Mulching and plowing with chisel tooth de- 
vices to break up subsoil compaction in- 
creases the rate and amount of water stor- 
age in the earth. 


UPSTREAM ENGINEERING 


We need the upstream flood-prevention 
and water-conservation practices installed 
first, followed by the various control methods’ 
in and along the main stem; storage dams, 
retarding dams, floodwalls, levees, and dikes. 
Practically all of the funds for flood control 
appropriated by Congress to this date have 
been spent for downstream measures, which 
is much like trying to put out the fire after 
it has reached its peak. The downstream 
measures should be designed to take care of 
emergencies which cannot be held upstream. 
When .the downstream devices are con- 
structéd without first having the upstream 
management program in operation, we pay 
for the downstream twice. First we Pay in 
loss of life and property, including the 
flooded acres of land taken out of production 
for water-storage reservoirs, economic devel- 
opment, and human welfare. 

Secondly, we pay in that we have wasted 
our most vital resource, the water which 
is our most basic wealth. It is the great 
giver of life to plants and animals and the 
index to agriculture and industry. The city 
depends upon the flow of the river for its 
power and industrial economy. To have a 
stabilized flow of water in our rivers we 
need a land use program upstream engi- 
neered to release the water in a stabilized 
flow. The gashed and eroded landscape will 
result in frequent floods and ultimately will 
cause “factory closed” signs in our cities. The 
resources of power, stream flow, grass, for- 
ests, soil and terraces and other upstream 
land use practices are all tied together in 
our modern industrial culture. The chain 
of events in our society is trapped raindrops, 
crop money, business, happiness and opti- 
mum progress. Thus, the utilization of wa- 
ter by modern man is not primarily a thing 
apart, but interwoven into hig social and 
economic web of living. The abundance and 
degree of development of the water re- 
sources determines the permanent prosper- 
ity and use of land and gadgets as our 
living standards rise higher and higher 
and each of the things we demand to meet 
our wants, represents the utilization of wa- 
ter at practically every phase of its crea- 
tion and production. Therefore the higher 
the standard of living the more water we 
use. This leads to a better understanding 
of the fact that those’ things we want we 
regard as wealth, so water is wealth. 





MUST KEEP THE WATER 


If water is so valuable why do we let it 
run to waste into the sea? Why not build 
the dams to keep it from escaping to the 
sea? Did you ever hear of the Edfina bar- 
rage? It is a type of a dam in the Nile 
River, the Rosetta branch near the delta. 
The purpose of this Edfina barrage is to pre- 
vent the sea from invading and spoiling the 
fresh water of the river. It testifies as to 
the completeness of the utilization of the 
waters of the Nile, during much of the 
year, not a drop of water is permitted to es- 
cape to the sea. These people of Egypt know 
that water is wealth and in a very true 
sense it is the only wealth they have, with- 
out it they would perish. 

The water supply in Egypt determines the 
number of people and their living stand- 
ard. The population graph shows less than 
5 million people in Egypt less than a cen- 
tury ago, but with the addition of more and 
more dams and barrages, storing more and 
more water, the population increased. The 
large dams were built to increase the na- 
tional income. The taxable value of the 
land is an assessment based upon the avail- 
able irrigation facilities. With this keen 
understanding of their @ependence upon the 
waters of the Nile, its influence upon the 
people is majestic; they treat it with re- 
spect and understanding. To the Egyptian 
water is wealth and life. 


HOLLAND 


Another positive approach to an under- 
standing of water is the history of Holland. 
An immense dyke has been built which walls 
off the Zuyder Zee from the North Sea. 
Dykes are now being constructed inside the 
Zee and the sea water will be pumped out 
section by section. The land will be washed 
with fresh water until the salt deposits are 
leached out so that the land becomes avail- 
able for agricultural and industrial use. 
This reclamation plan will add 10 percent to 
the arable area of Holland. Someone has 
said that, “God made the world, but the 
Dutch made Holland.” The cost per acre 
to the Government for the 50,000 acres 
claimed from the sea before World War II 
was approximately $800 per acre, and the 
present cost of the 240,000 acres being re- 
claimed is much greater. 

We in this country are awakening to the 
fact that water is wealth. Bankers in some 
of the far western States now send snow sur- 
veyors into the high mountain areas to meas- 
ure the winter snow fall. When the snow 
melts, it provides the water for irrigating 
the crops in the valleys. If the snow fall is 
light then there will not be much water 
available for irrigation. Farmers will have 
smaller acreages and less income and a re- 
duced ability to pay off loans. The banker, 
knowing the amount of water potentially 
available, makes his loans accordingly. Here 
is another direct example of how we turn 
water to wealth. 

CAN WE GET ENOUGH WATER? 


It is very probable that within another 20 
years we shall be providing 1 million gallons 
of water annually for each citizen—if we can 
get it. Whether we can get it or not will to 
a considerable degree be influenced by our 
flood-control practices. If our rivers are to 
carry raging torrents to sea instead of con- 
serving this water for beneficial uses of man 
we shall not have enough to meet our in- 
creasing demands. A few buckets of water 
from the spring or well no longer meets the 
need of our homes. 

This morning Mrs. Smith switched on the 
dishwasher, and in a few minutes had sprayed 
7 gallons of water.in cleaning the dishes. 
Across the street Mrs. Brown was doing the 
family wash, using 30 gallons of water in 
the laundromat. Next door, Mr. Green was 
using 25 gallons of water in his shower. Mrs. 
Black was using 2 gallons to operate the 
garbage disposal. Today the average urban 
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dweller uses nearly 150 gallons of water per 
day, while only 20 years ago the average use 
was only 20 gallons per day. Laundromats, 
dishwashers, hot-water systems, air condi- 
tioners, two or more bathrooms, are to a large 
degree responsible for the increased demands 
of the modern home for more and more 
water. 

In addition to the water Used in the home, 
there is another demand upon water to oper- 
ate these conveniences and appliances. 
Water is used in producing electricity 
whether it is from a hydro plant or steam 
generators. When Mrs. Jones turns the 
switch on the Laundromat or any electrical 
device, she is obligating herself to pay for the 
electricity, or actually pay for the benefits 
of water converted to another convenience at 
the powerplant. A modern home today is 
likely to have from 10 to 20 electric motors, 
or even more. The housewife finds new ap- 
pliances and electrically operated products 
on the market each year and she looks for- 
ward to adding these as she can to her home. 


MILLION GALLONS PER PERSON 


The water that goes into growing the food 
we eat and in manufacturing the things we 
use raises the per capita requirements to 
nearly 1,500 gallons per day. The water used 
in supplying these increasing needs continues 
to climb to an astronomical figure. It is 
predicted that by 1975 the demand for water 
will be double what it is today. Today we 
are using half a million gallons per year, by 
1975 one million gallons per year. Keep in 
mind that not only is the use per person in- 
creasing, but the number of people will reach 
about 220 million by 1975. 

More people, each demanding more water, 
each producing waste, adding more waste and 
pollution with thousands of tons of con- 
taminants creates a vicious cycle requiring 
more water which must come from the water- 
sheds. There are many technical hydro- 
logic and engineering problems which must 
be solved as well as adjustments in the land 
use pattern to provide for more water. For 
example, when water is pumped from a 
stream above a city to irrigate farm crops, 
it does not return to the stream to supply 
the domestic needs and industrial uses in 
our cities. We are in the beginning stages 
of an explosive expansion of irrigation in 
our humid areas. It is probable that the 
legal, political, and economic solutions, to 
meeting our increasing water needs, will be 
even greater than the hydrologic and engi- 
neering program to be applied to the water- 
shed. Each watershed is different from an- 
other. The perspective of the citizens will 
be determined by geographical background 
and even our form of government may be 
altered to meet the increasing demands of 
our people for more water. An example of 
this trend may be seen in the acceptance 
by many of our citizens of the TVA program, 
the most socialistic of our Federal programs. 


WHERE WATER COMES FROM 


Where do we get the water we are present- 
ly using? In 1950 the United States Geo- 
logical Survey estimated that about 180 
billion gallons of water were withdrawn 
from the ground, lakes, and streams each 
day for use on farms and factories, mu- 
nicipalities, and other business establish- 
ments of the Nation. Of these withdrawals 
17 billion were used in cities and rural tom- 
munities, some 83 billions were used in in- 
dustry, and 80 billions of gallons were used 
irrigation. Between 30 billion and 40 billion 
gallons were pumped from ground water 
sources. Community systems provided water 
for about 105 million peopie and 250,000 
industrial plants. In the larger cities this 
water is being provided at an average of 
about 5 cents a ton. Many communities have 
already reached the maximum demand and 
are hard pressed to fill the present demands 
for the municipal, industrial, recreational, 
irrigation, power and other uses. In some 
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parts of the Nation the struggle has already 
developed between watersheds as for exam- 
ple the question of the water rights to the 
Colorado River as noted in the Arizona- 
California litigation. We can expect this 
type of competition between watersheds to 
increase in the years ahead. 

The rights of individuals in regard to 
water control and ownership is a hodge- 
podge of laws, practices, court decisions, 
and rules of governmental agencies oper- 
ating in the various geographical regions of 
the Nation. The Federal policies governing 
navigation, irrigation, flood control and, to 
a degree, our power policies have been sepa- 
rately conceived and separately administered. 
There are 25 separate agencies scattered 
among the 6 departments in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and 5 independent organizations 
charged with the various Federal water pur- 
poses. Federal participation has been on a 
“hit and miss” basis of independent policies. 
Frequently, one Federal agency has been 
effectively able to block and retard the prog- 
ress of the program of another agency 
through competitive influence with Congress. 


CONGRESS AND HISTORY 


At this point it would be well to re- 
view briefly the efforts of Congress to se- 
cure flood control for the people. While 
there was some discussion regarding up- 
stream flood control measures the first legis- 
lation was the Weeks Forest Purchase Act 
of 1911. The Clark-McNary Act of 1924 pro- 
vided for the acquisition of forest lands in 
headwaters of streams with a view of con- 
trolling runoff. The McSweeney-McNary 
Act of 1928 authorized investigations to find 
ways to prevent erosion and control water 
runoff. In 1929 field stations were author- 
ized. In 1933 legislation was passed for re- 
lief unemployment authorizing work to pre- 
vent forest fires and soil erosion. In 1935 
Congress authorized the Soil Conservation 
Service. The Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act became law in 1936 and in- 
cluded flood control in its major objectives. 


1936 


Upstream flood control was first recog- 
nized by Congress in significant legislation 
by the 1936 Flood Control Act. This act des- 
ignated a list of watersheds that would be 
surveyed. The Secretary of War was to make 
the flood control surveys and the Secretary 
of Agriculture the surveys for the runoff and 
water retardation. In 1937, the Water Fa- 
cilities Act authorized the Department of 
Agriculture to assist individual farmers and 
groups of farmers to make better use of the 
water. In 1938 the Secretary of Agriculture 
was authorized and directed to make sur- 
veys and preliminary examinations for flood 
control on designated watersheds. Under 
these congressional acts the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Corps of Engineers were 
to cooperate in developing Federal programs 
for watersheds for the purpose of flood con- 
trol. 

1944 

During the years from 1937 until 1944 the 
Department of Agriculture completed pre- 
liminary plans for 154 watersheds; more de- 
tailed plans for 18 watersheds and appraisals 
of flood damage on 40 areas, all in cooperation 
with the Corps of Engineers. In 1944 the 
Congress authorized the Department of 
Agriculture to install flood control works on 
11 watersheds. The intent of Congress was 
not clear, at least there was difference in 
viewpoint within the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress. Since pol- 
icies were uncertain little progress was made 
from 1945 to 1954. While more than 1,000 
surveys had been authorized; only 58 had 
been completed, and Congress had author- 
ized only 31 flood-control projects by the 
Soil Conservation Service, but not one project 
had been completed. 
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1953 

Public support for upstream watershed 
fiood-control project was apparent from the 
hearings of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee held in 1951. Bills were introduced in 
Congress in 1951 and 1952, and the pilot proj- 
ect program was initiated by Congress in 
1953 and amendment to the appropriations 
bill. These 62 pilot watersheds were desig- 
nated to demonstrate the upstream water- 
shed program and provision was made to 
evaluate the results. 


1954 


In 1954 Congress passed the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. The 
main difference between this and former leg- 
islation was the greater emphasis on State 
and local responsibility. The 1936 act placed 
the Federal responsibility for selection, 
planning, and constructing projects, the 1954 
act placed the major responsibility locally. 

The 1954 act provides that the application 
must be ‘made by some local organization be- 
fore the State can study and evaluate the 
worthiness of the project. The State selects 
projects from applications and assigns a 
priority as well as an evaluation of the study 
of the costs and berrefits of the several proj- 
ects. If forwarded to the Department of 
Agriculture by the State official where an 
evaluation is made as to the advisability of 
spending planning money on the project, 
consideration is given to the probability of 
the local group in meeting their responsibili- 
ties. The decisions of the Department of 
Agriculture are largely based upon the eco- 
nomic justification of the project. If the 
project meets the economic requirements, 
then the Secretary must decide whether to 
participate, and the degree of cost sharing. 
It was the intent of Congress that the local 
or non-Federal interests would be respon- 
sible for an estimated 50 percent of the cost 
of the program. If the project is approved 
and a proposal is returned to the local group 
the contracts are to be accepted or refused. 
The final step when both the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the local group have reached 
agreement, is the decision of Congress. Con- 
gress may veto the program, especially if the 
Bureau of the Budget does not approve the 
appropriations. 

The hopes of Congress and of the leaders 
in watershed flood control efforts are not 
being realized. The program is not moved 
ahead. Some of the stumbling blocks are as 
follows: 

1. Local groups are not prepared by ex- 
perience and the enabling legislation to ac- 
cept the financial responsibilities of con- 
struction cost and other features as well as 
administration and continued operation. 

2. The Federal Government accepted prac- 
tically all of the financial obligations of the 
pilot projects. 

3. The Federal Government is accepting 
about 94 percent of the costs of the projects 
of the Corps of Engineers. (There is consid- 
erable logic to the argument that both pro- 
grams should operate under the same cost 
ratio.) 

THE DIFFICULTIES 


Congress and the executive department 
have accepted the policy of local interests 
sharing the costs with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The small watershed program will 
move slowly, due to many difficulties. 

I. Local organizations Jack responsibili- 
ties. Only a few States have legislation 
which will permit local groups to organize 
with the power to tax and make contracts 
which wiil be required in cooperating with 
the Federal Government. Soil Conservation 
Districts are not adequate to meet the needs. 
They are normally organized on county lines 
rather than watersheds. They are managed 
by farm interests. Flood control programs 
must be financed by all of the watershed 
people. City people and many of the rural 
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people will look with suspicion on any pro- 
posed additional governmental unit with the 
power to tax. A conservancy district is an 
example. Soil Conservation Districts nor- 
mally have not been granted the right of 
eminent domain. 

II. Federal Government cannot finance the 
total national program without cost sharing 
from local people. Local interests should 
help to pay for their protection. Thousands 
of watershed groups would place requests 
before Congress and the “pork barrel” legis- 
lative pressures would be terrific if no local 
financing was required. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


What should Congress do? 

1. Congress should begin an educational 
program designed to give insight and under- 
standing to our citizens that water is 
wealth. Once they have this concept the 
flood control problem will be greatly re- 
duced or eliminated by the people manag- 
ing local watersheds to conserve the wealth. 

2. Congress should help local watershed 
groups to secure adequate responsibilities 
and make financing easier. In many in- 
stances the improved beneficial uses of the 
water which would have been wasted in 
floods, will be an investment more than pay- 
ing the cost of the flood prevention pro- 
gram. The irrigation program in this coun- 
try is an example in which the projects are 
designed to repay the Government for the 
funds appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


3. Congress should establish additional re- 
search projects to provide facts for better 
appraisal of proposed projects from the fi- 
nancial and economic basis as well as the 
best hydrologic and land use information. 
Incidentally, the focus of emphasis has been 
on the Federal benefits and before the pro- 
gram will succeed greater understanding of 
local benefits must be developed. 


4. Congress should set up more pilot 
watersheds with special emphasis on the 
basic improved water supply and educational 
demonstrations of all the water conservation 
techniques in operation. For examfle ter- 
races designed to reduce flood flow peaks, 
rather than just terraces to protect the soil 
on the farm were installed, 


Reprehensible Post Office Gag Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, per- 
mit me to direct the attention of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues to the following 
letter that I received today from Mr. 
Wallace J. Legge, Jr., president, first di- 
vision National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation, concerning certain new sections 
of the Postal Manual that will serve as 
a gag on the postal unions and all postal 
employees, if not immediately eliminated 
by the Post Office Department. 

Iam certainly in accord with the views 
expressed by Mr. Legge and his associa-. 
tion. The language in the new sections 
of the Postal Manual is so ambiguous 
that a misinterpretation could deny the 
postal employees the right to petition 
Congress for improvements in their _ 
working conditions and prohibit con- 
structive criticism of the postal service. 
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However, I am confident that Postmaster 
General Summerfield has no intention of 
denying any American citizen the con- 
stitutional right to petition Congress. 
Therefore, I concur with the postal em- 
ployees that the aforementioned new 
section of the Postal Manual is detri- 
mental to the best interests of both the 
public and the postal employees, and 
should be immediately eliminated. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter follows: 

NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1956. 
The Honorable JAMES PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PATTERSON: For years postal 
transportation clerks have been subjected 
to a postal gag rule. Now the Post Office De- 
partment intends to apply the gag through- 
out the postal establishment. 

On March 28, 1956 the following addition 
was made to the postal manual: 

“744.442. Engaging in campaigns for chances 
in the service. 

“(a) Information relating to the policies 
and decisions of the Post Office Department 
will be released only through official chan- 
nels. Employees shall not actively engage in 
campaigns for or against changes in the serv- 
ice, or furnish information to be used in such 
campaigns unless prior approval has been ob- 
tained from higher authority. 

“(b) If an employee has justifiable rea- 
sons for favoring or opposing changes in the 
postal service, he shall contact the proper 
officials and await specific instructions before 
engaging in local hearings or activities.” 

The Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912 grants 
to postal workers the right to petition Con- 
gress for improvements in their working con- 
ditions, grievances, etc. The National Pos- 
tal Transport Association contends that the 
gag rule acts to prevent employees from 
giving detailed information to their national 
officers on which to base appeals to the de- 
partment or to the Congress for improve- 
ments in service, working conditions, or ad- 
justing grievances. 

The association contends that this rule is 
detrimental to the best interests of the pub- 
lic because it prevent criticism of manage- 
ment’s errors and inefficiencies. Its practical 
operation tends to intimidate employees and 
curb the activities of the National Postal 
Transport Association. 

The National Postal Transport Association 
contends that this rule is a violation of the 
intent of the Lloyd-LaFolette Act. The as- 
sociation points out that one of the reasons 
they are seeking enactment of S. 3593 (labor- 
management relations bill) is the gag rule, 
which prevents the union from fulfilling its 
function. 

With many thanks for past assistance, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. LEGGE, 


Louisiana Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in extending my remarks, I 
wish to say I have just received a letter 
of May 11, 1956, from Mr. C. J. Bonne- 


Tract No. 
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carrere, secretary, State mineral board, 
State of Louisiana, together with a reso- 
lution from this board protesting the 
action of the Federal Government in 
lease sales covering tracts of acres in 
the offshore area of the State of 
Louisiana on May 15. So that this Con- 
gress may be familiar with this protest 
and the action of the Louisiana State 
Mineral Board, I set forth the letter 
from the Secretary of the State Mineral 
Board together with the resolution of 
protest: 
STATE oF LOUISIANA, 
Baton Rouge, May 11, 1956. 

Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 

Member of Congress, Congress of the 
United States, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Brooks: We are in re- 
ceipt of your letter of date May 7, 1956, rela- 
tive to the resolution by the State mineral 
board protesting the Federal Government's 
lease sale in the offshore area of the State 
of Louisiana on May 15, 1956. 

We enclose herewith certified copies of 
this resolution in order that you might 
put it in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

With kindest regards and best wishes we 
remain 

Very truly yours, 
STATE MINERAL BOARD, 
By C. J. BONNECARRERE, 
Secretary. 


The following resolution, introduced by 
Mr. Clanton and seconded by Mr. Bryant, 
when put to a vote, was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas the Department of the Interior 
of the United States, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, acting for and on behalf of the 
United States and pursuant to section 8 
of the Outer Continental Shelf Act (67 Stat. 
462) and the regulations issued thereunder 
(43 CFR, pt. 201) has published notice 
that sealed bids are to be received by the 
Manager, Outer Continental Shelf Office, 
Bureau of Land Management, 608 Masonic 
Temple Building, New Orleans, La., on or 
before May 15, 1956, for the lease of oil 
and gas in certain areas of what is termed 
the outer Continental Shelf, off Louisiana 
and Texas, including the following specially 
designated tracts, descriptions, blocks, and 
acreage, as follows: 

“1. Off Louisiana 
“EAST CAMERON OFFICIAL LEASING MAP NO. 2 


Description Block! Acreage 


La.-372 
La.-373 
La.-374 
La.-375 
Ta.-376 
La.-377 
La.-378 
La,-379 
La.-380 
La.-381 
1 La.-382 
1 La.-383 


| 

ba gk 

| 

La.-371 | El. | 2 
| 8 

a 

| 


“‘VERMILLION OFFICIAL LEASING MAP NO. 3 


La.-390 | That portion in the outer 
Continental Shelf sea- 
ward from a line 3 geo- 
graphic miles from the 
coastline P 

La.-391 

La.-392 

La.-393 

La.-394 

1 La.-395 
1 La.-396 


Footnote at end of table. 
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“1. Of Louisiana—Continued 
“EUGENE ISLAND OFFICIAL LEASING MAP NO. 4 


Tract No. Description Block Acreage 


La.—407 i 1, 250 
La.-408 38 | 2,500 
La.—409 | 5, 000 
La.-410 | 814 2, 500 
| 2, 500 

| 5, 000 

5, 000 

| 5,000 

56 | 5,000 
| 5, 000 

5, 000 

5, 000 

5, 000 

5, 000 

| 5,000 


La.-411 | E! 
La.-412 
La.-413 
La,-414 
La.-415 
La.-416 
La.-417 
La.-418 
La.-419 
La,-420 
La.-421 
La.-422 
La,-423 
La.-424 
La.-425 
La.-426 
La.—427 
La.-428 
La.-429 | 
La.-430 | 
La.—431 
La.-432 
La.-433 | 
La.-434 
La.-435 
La.~436 } 
La.—437 | 
La.-438 | | 
La.—439 |__.-- | : 
La.—440 |____- | 
| 2 50 
- 





La.-441 
La.-442 
La.-443 
La,-444 


eee ee ee ee eece ee: ‘ 


“SOUTH PELTO OFFICIAL LEASING MAP NO. 6 


La.—470 


“SOUTH TIMBALIER OFFICIAL LEASING MAP NO. 6 


La.-473 
La.-474 
La.-475 
La.-476 
La.-477 
La.-478 
La.-479 
La.—480 
La.—481 


“GRAND ISLE OFFICIAL LEASING MAP NO. 7 


La.-485 | That portion on the outer ll 
Continental Shelf sea- 
ward from a line 3 
geographic miles from the 
_ coastline. 


NE csciciins dating A amseamabaapice 

That portion on the outer 
Continental Shelf sea- 
ward from a line 3 geo- 
graphic miles from the 
coastline 


“‘WEST DELTA OFFICIAL LEASING MAP NO. 8 


La.-489 | That portion on the outer 
Continental Shelf sea- 
ward from a line 3 geo- 
graphic miles from the 
coastline 


a |§ 


55 | 4,994. 55 
4, 994. 55 
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“1. Off Louisiana—Continued 
“MAIN PASS OFFICIAL LEASING MAP NO. 10 














Tract No| Description Block} Acreage 
St SS eee 37 | 2,497.28 
em NR 38 | 2, 497. 28 
I NE ne eo | 39 | 4,904. 55 
I | EX 40 | 2,497.28 
La. |W 42 | 2,497.28 
Ls |N 57 | 1, 248. 64 
La. 315 7 | 2,497. 28 
La. 58 | 2, 497. 28 
La. 59 | 2,497.28 
La. 59 | 1, 248. 64 
Ls 60 | 4,994.55 
La. 62 | 4,904.55 
Li 63 | 2, 497. 28 
La. 63 | 1, 248. 64 
La. 64 | 2,497. 28 

1 Ls 126 | 4,994.55 
La. 127 | 4,994. 55 
Li 128 | 4,994. 55 

1 La. 129 | 4,994. 55 
La 2, 28 
Li 2, 497. 27 





Sd 
coo 


oven 





! Denotes only a portion of tract within Louisiana 
boundary. 
and; 

“Whereas the submerged lands, under the 
tract numbers, descriptions, blocks, and acre- 
age particularly referred to and enumerated 
in the last and foregoing paragraph, are lo- 
cated in whole or in part within the gulf- 
ward or seaward boundary of the State of 
Louisiana, as set forth and redefined in Act 
No. 33 of the Louisiana Legislature for the 
year 1954, and which tracts in whole or in 
part are owned by the State of Louisiana 
in its sovereign capacity and within the his- 
toric gulfward boundary of said State; and 

“Whereas the call for sealed bids for oil 
and gas leases by the United States, through 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Land Management, is a slander of the title 
of the State of Louisiana and injures its 
people and their property and property rights 
and to a substantial extent deprives the full 
and free use of said property and property 
rights in violation of the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; and 

“Whereas the State mineral board, author- 
ized by law to act as the agency for the State 
of Louisiana in leasing State-owned lands 
and water bottoms for oil, gas, and minerals 
and in supervising such leases, when granted, 
is the appropriate body corporate to repre- 
sent and act for said State in the premises: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the State mineral board, act- 
ing for the State of Louisiana and on its 
behalf, in regular session convened at Baton 
Rouge, La., on April 18, 1956, That it does 
hereby protest the action taken by the United 
States, through the Department of the Inte- 
rior, Bureau of Land Management, in calling 
for sealed bids for oil and gas leases covering 
the specific tracts of land hereinabove spe- 
cifically designated and enumerated, which 
are located within the gulfward boundaries 
of the State of Louisiana and belonging to 
said State in full ownership and that the 
United States, represented as aforesaid, be 
called upon to rescind and abandon such 
call for bids, so far as the tracts which are 
specifically enumerated, listed, and numbered 
in this resolution are concerned; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be pub- 
lished and circulated fully to warn any and 
all prospective bidders of this protest and to 
notify them, if leases be awarded covering 
the tracts herein specifically referred to and 
above numbered that the State of Louisiana 
shall take all appropirate and available legal 
action to maintain and protect the property 
and property rights of the State and its peo- 
ple in the areas of submerged lands involved 
in this protest; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
served upon the United States Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment.” 
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I hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of a resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the State Mineral Board, held at 
State Capitol in the city of Baton Rouge, La., 
on the 18th day of April 1956, pursuant to 
due notice, at which meeting a quorum was 
present, and that said resolution is duly 
entered in the minute book of said board and 
is now in full force and effect. 

C. J. BONNECARRERE, 
Secretary, State Mineral Board. 





Puerto Rico: Island Workshop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that many members here present 
today have had the pleasure of visiting 
my district, which is the island of Puerto 
Rico. While some of them have so hon- 
ored us recently, with others, some years 
have elapsed since their last visit. I 
invite all of the Members who have never 
been to Puerto Rico to come at the first 
opportunity. We would like to show you 
what we are doing to industrialize, to 
remove slums, to better our methods of 
doing things, to build roads and airports, 
to start new industries, to create em- 
ployment, and to raise living standards. 

To those who have been to Puerto 
Rico, I should like to say, “Come again 
now,” for you will see that miracles have 
happened while you were away. You 
will see whole new communities sud- 
denly come to life. You will see busy 
factories where there were no factories 
before. You will see modern roads, 
superhighways, to take you to the in- 
terior of the island, and everywhere you 
go, you will find people working harder 
and harder, creating, building, and im- 
proving. 

The May 14 issue of the Time maga- 
zine tells something of the story of 
Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap. It 
refers to Puerto Rico, quite properly, I 
think, as the Island Workshop. I be- 
lieve that every Member will be inter- 
ested in this article, which under unani- 
mous consent, I include herewith: 

Puerto Rico: IsLanp WORKSHOP 

Two lines will meet and cross on a graph 
in Puerto Rico this week, and thereby touch 
off a gerat celebration. The crossed lines 
mean that, for the first time in history, man- 
ufacturing has edged ahead of farming as 
Puerto Rico’s major source of income. 

To hammer home the point, no fewer than 
20 new factories are to be officially opened. 
Heading the list is a $2 million General Elec- 
tric plant to make circuit breakers; other 
factories will produce such goods as coils, 
rubber buckets, screen wire, photolithog- 
raphy, saber saws, frozen foods, billfolds, 
brassieres. The openings will bring to 400 
the total of plants drawn to Puerto Rico by 
its famed Operation Bootstrap. 

Puerto Rico’s self-help plan is a smash- 
ing success, there for any eye to see. San 
Juan’s big, handsome new airport at Isla 
Verde, built for $15 million, makes most 
mainland terminals look shabby. An im- 
pressive low-cost housing program in San 
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Juan has built 20,000 units. Private building 
has kept pace. Television antennas forest 
the roofs of the dwindling slums, and Gov- 
Luis Mufioz-Marin this week inaugurates an 
islandwide TV hookup. Wide boulevards and 
superhighways stretch out from the capital. 

Two 300-room hotels are going up near 
San Juan to help the 300-room, 99 percent 
occupied Caribe Hilton handle the expected 
$75-million-a-year tourist traffic. Laurance 
Rockefeller is putting $1 million into a 72- 
room luxury hotel with an 18-hole golf 
course designed by famed Golf Architect 
Robert Trent Jones. And all over the island 
are the new factories. They are well lighted, 
pastel tinted, and smog free (there is no 
heavy industry), and their signs cry out fa- 
miliar brand names: Remington Rand, Syl- 
vania, Paper-Mate, U. S. Rubber, Textron, 
Maidenform, A. S. Beck, Carborundum, Van 
Raalte, Bostitch, Sunbeam. 


UP FROM DESPERATION 


But not just any eye can measure the whole 
force of Puerto Rico’s tug at its bootstrap. 
The full change dates from the thirties, 
when the economy revolved around the 
apathetic peasant sugarcane cutter, and 
when industry—even rum making—hardly 
existed. In 1940, Puerto Rico resolved that 
it was going to transform itself. Industriali- 
zation became a major goal. As a starter, the 
government bought out mossback electric 
companies, built dams, strung transmission 
lines, and thus provided the electricity that 
powers today’s boom. But the most astute 
stroke was the 1942 creation of a government 
corporation, now called the Economic De- 
velopment Authority, with a charter to in- 
dustrialize the island. 

At first the corporation built and ran 
plants, for example, a wartime rum-bottle 
factory, a cement plant. But some strikes 
that followed showed the vulnerability of 
government in the double role of industrial 
labor’s friend and employer. The lesson grew 
clear that the way to industrialize was to at- 
tract United States capital. In 1948 Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, based on that principle, got 
underway. 

DOUBLE PROFITS 


Any serious United States businessman 
who wants to start a factory or a branch 
plant in Puerto Rico gets kingly treatment 
from Bootstrap. Under Administrator Teo- 
doro (“Ted”) Moscoso, a brief-case-totihg 
man in horn-rimmed spectacles who flouts 
Latin tradition by working 70 hours a week, 
EDA can offer mouth-watering induce- 
ments. It will provide the businessman 
with labor from its big files of workers, 
trained in everything from pastry baking 
to power sewing by one of the world’s largest 
vocational schools. It will build a plant 
and rent it to him. Moving to Puerto Rico 
will free him from United States income 
taxes. And, as the biggest come-on of all, 
Puerto Rico will exempt him from all corpo- 
rate taxes for 10 years if the industry he 
starts is a new one for the island and not a 
runaway from the mainland. His personal 
income from dividends, moreover, can be 
exempt from taxes for 7 years in the first 15. 

Failure is not impossible; 107 firms estab- 
lished under Bootstrap have gone broke for 
assorted reasons. But the successes are no- 
table. A plastics manufacturer who started 
in 1953 with a $15,000 investment cleared 
$200,000 last year alone; a 1952 investment 
of $675,000 netted $2,800,000 in 1955. The 
average return on capital before taxes is 
double that of United States companies, 


FREE STATE 


Under Governor Mufioz-Marin, Puerto 
Rico’s political innovations have kept pace 
with the economy. Munos is uniquely fitted 
for island leadership. The son of a famed 
Puerto Rican statesman, he grew up in 
Washington, lived for a while as a Green- 
wich Village poet and intellectual, then re- 
turned to Puerto Rico. By hinterlands cam- 
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paigning for “bread, land, and liberty,” he 
developed a powerful backing among the 
peasant farmhands, and in 1940 became a 
senator and an influential leader. In 1948 
he became Puerto Rico’s first elected Gov- 
ernor (and was reelected in 1952 for a term 
that expires in 1956). 

When in 1950 Congress offered to let Puerto 
Rico write its own constitution, Mufioz 
helped draft it and happily saw it approved, 
375,000 to 83,000. The constitution makes 
Puerto Rico self-governing in local affairs, 
gives it a relationship to the United States 
defined in the official Spanish term as Estado 
Libre Asociado (Free Associated State); the 
Official translation is Commonwealth. Con- 
gress’ laws, notably the draft, apply to Puerto 
Rico, but, because the island has no vote in 
Congress, it is spared the income tax. 

OVERPOPULATION 


Puerto Rico’s industrial revolution has 
wrought the expectable statistical wonders. 
Per capita national income went from $122 
in 1940 to $434 in 1954, against 1954’s $201 
in the neighboring Dominican Republic, $538 
in West Germany, $1,845 on the United States 
mainland. As a market for the continental 
United States, the island, buying $584 mil- 
lion worth of goods last year, outranks all 
foreign countries except Canada, Mexico, the 
United Kingdom, and Japan, 

In thus making more goods available, 
Bootstrap has tackled one approach to 
Puerto Rico’s basic problem: overpopulation. 
More than 2,300,000 cram the island, 670 to 
the square mile. From the approach of 
providing work, Bootstrap has been barely 
a holding operation. It has created 33,000 
industrial jobs, and perhaps even more re- 
sulting service jobs. But a runaway birth- 
rate combined with a death rate lower than 
the mainland’s—plus a parade of labor from 
the increasingly efficient farms—pours 
20,000 workers a year into the market. In 
the short run, only by heavy emigration to 
the mainland and thé Army’s draft has 
Puerto Rico been able to keep unemploy- 
ment from rising despite Bootstrap. In the 
long run, Bootstrap’s higher living standards 
may help importantly; statistics show that 
the birthrate drops with every increase in 
family income and education. 


TRANSFORMATION 


The pull of Bootstrap has transformed 
Puerto Rican life; the dejection of the past 
is lost in new pride. A case in point is 
Salinas, on the south coast, once a drowsy 
and impoverished sugar town. In 1952 
Paper-Mate opened a ballpoint-pen plant 
there, hired 400 workers, three-fourths of 
them women who had never worked before, 
and began to sprinkle a payroll of $1,250,000 
a@ year over the town. As almost the first 
result, a jewelry store opened to sell the gold 
watches Puerto Ricans admire. A market 
soon developed for used cars, furniture, re- 
frigerators. 

Now in Salinas, to work for Paper-Mate is 
to be somebody. After work, in a tableau 
like a scene from Carmen, the girl pen- 
makers, dressed in factory-provided blue 
smocks, parade their status through the 
streets. Drawing a sharp contrast with the 
old way, sheepish cane cutters often per- 
form the unmanly chore of bringing lunch- 
boxes to their working wives at the plant. 

A transformation as speedy and effective 
as Puerto Rico’s has worthwhile lessons for 
all Latin America, and for all underdeveloped 
countries with industrial ambitions. The 
lesson is not being lost; the story of Puerto 
Rico is better known among development- 
minded people abroad than it is among 
Americans. For this week’s festivities, 323 
foreign students and technicians are on 
hand, the latest of more than 3,000 who have 
come in the last 5 years from such distant 
places as the Fiji Islands, Pakistan, Iceland, 
Israel, Ethiopia, and Nepal. 
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They come specifically to learn Puerto 
Rico’s pragmatic techniques of letting private 
enterprise develop an area while a demo- 
cratically elected government supplies aid 
and incentives. Luis Mufioz-Marin thinks 
that they also see “the United States at its 
undogmatic best: the helping hand guided 
by the undoctrinaire spirit, so forgetful of 
its bigness that it fully reveals its greatness.” 


Auto Is Greatest Killer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I include three news 
articles dealing with the number of lives 
America wastes in automobile accidents. 
When you realize that one American is 
injured every 24 seconds and 1 is killed 
every 14 minutes in a traffic accident, 
and that the automobile is a greater 
killer than war, it is time action was 
taken to stop such human slaughter. I 
am pleased that the House of Represent- 
atives has recognized this tremendous 
waste of human lives and has voted to 
have the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee study the causes 
of these accidents with the hope that we 
may be able to lessen such destruction 
and waste. The magnitude of this con- 
tinual disaster is indeed worth our seri- 
ous study and I hope the committee will 
be able to begin its investigation in the 
very near future. 

The above-mentioned articles follow: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 30, 1956] 

How To Stop KiLuinc YoOuRSELF 
(By Dr. Peter J. Steincrohn) 
AUTO IS GREATEST KILLER 

“During the Korean war only half of the 
hospitalized- casualties were the result of 
enemy action. During this same conflict, 
more Americans were killed in the United 
States in automobile accidents than were 
killed in the war.” 

The foregoing was written by Col. Don. S. 
Wenger, USAF, in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Colonel Wenger continues: “The automo- 
bile is the military establishment’s and the 
Nation's greatest killer. An American is in- 
jured every 24 seconds and 1 is killed every 
14 minutes in a traffic accident.” 

As I see it, and the subject is too impor- 
tant to be facetious about, we did our sons 
a disservice by getting them out of the 
trenches and into automobiles. We took 
them from the relative safety of bombs and 
bayonets and set them down in the front- 
line danger of tires and brakes and acceler- 
ators. 

WAYS TO CURB INJURIES 

The car is a killer; long statistical columns 
of the dead verify that. Knowing that you 
are as anxious to stay alive as I am, I am sure 
that you, too, will be interested in this excel- 
lent summary by Colonel Wenger: 

“Injuries usually result from specific 
causes. Remedies may be just as specific 
and simple. Reduce the high peaks of de- 
celerative forces, enlarge the area that ab- 
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sorbs these forces, and restrain the occupants 
of automobiles so that they do not fly around 
within or outside the car and a majority of 
the fatalities and injuries would never occur. 

“Possible mechanisms to obtain these re- 
sults are safety belts, a progressively disin- 
tegrating frame, and energy-absorbing con- 
struction of various lethal parts of the ve- 
hicie such as steering wheels, instrument 
panels, windshields, and set backs. 

“A shock-absorbing bumper, either hy- 
draulic or collapsible, padded panels, and 
pop-out windshields are possible examples of 
such construction. A high-backed seat 
would reduce materially the whiplash neck 
injuries. If properly packaged for survival 
you can crash your car and live.” 

But what do you and your neighbors do 
about it except think: “When will these 
silly, crusading bores stop throwing ‘scare 
statistics’ at the American people. All they 
do is keep harping on auto accidents. You'd 
think the streets are littered with smashed 
cars and the dead.” 


THIRTY-EIGHT THOUSAND KILLED IN YEAR 


As a doctor I cannot help calling this sense- 
less slaughter to your attention. A matter 
of 38,000 automobile deaths a year isn’t 38,000 
peanuts littering our streets and highways. 
Each “cold statistic” in the long column rep- 
resents a man, woman, or child. 

It represents bashed heads and mashed 
brains; twisted necks and amputated arms 
and iegs; your blood spilled on flowers at 
the roadside; and curious bystanders shak- 
ing their heads in disbelief and amazement 
that human beings could do such things to 
themselves. 

But they do: not forgetting the 1.5 million 
injured yearly; and the 100,000 totally dis- 
abled. Do you know what it means to be to- 
tally disabled for 24 hours a day for your en- 
tire life? Do you realize the implications of 
caring for such a member in your family? 

If you are hurt in an auto accident you 
have 1 chance in 15 of having such an injury. 
Furthermore, you run 1 chance in 37 of being 
killed. Once I asked a pilot of a plane what 
was the most dangerous part of flying. With- 
out hesitation—and with a knowing grin— 
he said: “There are two dangers, equally 
great. And don’t jump to the conclusion 
that they are landing and taking off. The 
two greatest dangers of flying are taking a cab 
or your car to and from the airport.” 

POLIO DEATHS FAR FEWER 

That sounded like a joke until I saw these 
statistics by Dr. C. Hunter Shelden, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif.: “Last year the United States Air 
Force lost 700 men killed in aircraft accidents 
and during the same period lost 678 killed in 
automobile crashes.” 

And I suppose you have already heard that 
auto accidents have caused more deaths dur- 
ing the past 50 years than all the fatalities 
of all the wars this Nation has ever fought. 

Poliomyelitis? Horrible. Almost 2,000 in- 
nocent youngsters lost their lives due to it in 
1953. Automobile deaths were almost 20 
times as numerous. Is there a fitting adjec- 
tive to describe it? I think we talk too much 
about it. If there’s any more talking to do 
let’s talk to our Senators and Representa- 
tives. Let's tell them we won't reelect them 
unless they offer a national program of auto 
safety. Let’s tell them we want to be able to 
walk out of our cars, not be picked up on a 
stretcher. The final answer lies with you, the 
car manufacturer, and Washington. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
3, 1956] 
PsYCHIATRIc TEST REVEALS WHO's SAFEST 
DRIVER 

Curcaco, May 3—A dream of highway 
safety experts—a test to determine in ad- 
vance whether a person is mentally accident- 
prone or accident-proof—appeared a step 
nearer realization today. 
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Details of tests which proved about 80 per- 
cent accurate in 3 separate trials were pre- 
pared for the annual convention of the 
American Psychiatric Association. 

Preliminary findings from the 3-year-old 
accident research project at the University of 
Colorado School of Medicine, conducted in 
eonjunction with Fitzsimmons Army Hos- 
pital, indicated: 

1. Religiously inclined persons make the 
safest drivers. 

2. Motorists with a predominant interest 
in aesthetic or theoretical values have the 
worst safety records. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR AIRMEN TESTED 


The project leaders—psychologists and 
psychiatrists—tested and interviewed 264 
airmen from Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, 
on their psychological, psycho-physical and 
psychopohysiological characteristics. 

The airmen had high, moderate or acci- 
dent-free driving records. 

“The stable results achieved with this test 
suggests that different sorts of individuals 
are represented in the accident and non- 
accident groups,” they said. 

Stressing that this is a preliminary report, 
applied to a relatively small group and 
limited exclusively to airmen living at a base, 
they added: 

“Prankly, the authors are puzzled by the 
relatively higher theoretical and aesthetic in- 
terests and the relatively lower religious in- 
terests in the accident individuals. 

“It appears that the accident subjects may 
well be psychologically more complex than 
their mnonaccident counterparts, less in 
harmony with their environment and less 
conventional * * *. 

“There is some sign that they (the non- 
accident group) tend to accept conventional 
values to a greter extent; have simpler and 
on the whole less demanding needs; have less 
conflict, both internal and external; possess 
iess elaborate physiological defense systems 
and show less tendency, both as children 
and adults, to engage in contentious or act- 
ing-out behavior. 

“The non-accident group had fewer con- 
flicts with authority in the forms of truancy, 
delinquency and minor offenses, and they 
more regularly go to church, engage in prayer 
and in general behave in rather socially 
conforming ways.” 

The report was by Dr. John J. Conger, Dr. 
Herbert S. Gaskill, and Dr. Donald D. Glad, 
all of the University of Colorado. 

{From the Washington Evening Star of 

April 28, 1956] 


SCIENCE VERSUS SPEEDERS 


Virginia’s use of radar as a weapon in the 
War on highway speeders is apt to be more 
effective than ever, now that the State Su- 
preme Court of Appeals has upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the State’s radar law. That 
is good news to drivers who are content to 
abide by Virginia’s safe-driving speed limits. 
For radar is helping to make the roads safer 
for all drivers by catching or slowing down 
the reckless motorists who are to blame for 
most fatal accidents. 

The Virginia law had been challenged by a 
man convicted, on radar evidence, of driving 
62 miles an hour in &@ 55-mile-an-hour zone. 
He contended that his rights under the 
“due process” provision of the Constitution 
had been violated, since he had no way of 
proving that the radar evidence was wrong. 
He also argued that radar signs should be 
posted on every road in the State. The 
court ruled unanimously, however, that no 
rights were infringed by the use of a scien- 
tific speed-measuring device such as radar, 
the “general accuracy and effectiveness” of 
which “are not seriously questioned.” And, 
the judges said, it was sufficient:that radar 
notices were posted on the particular road 
on which the speeder was arrested. 
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The court’s opinion will contribute to 
the safety of those who use the public 
highways in Virginia. The widespread em- 
ployment of radar in eliminating potential 
killers from the roads is thoroughly justi- 
tled—as experience in many jurisdictions al- 
ready has shown. 





Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th of May has passed by silently in Ru- 
mania. But when that country was free, 
May 10 was the day on which they 
celebrated their independence and that 
freedom they have now lost. 

We are partly to blame for the plight 
of Rumania, and of many other nations 
behind the Iron Curtain, and I want at 
this time to review some of the events 
that have led up to the present situation, 
specifically, in Rumania. 

Once the Austrian peace treaty had 
been concluded and the Russian troops 
withdrawn from Austria, the Soviet 
Union had the obligation as provided in 
the peace treaties with Rumania and 
Hungary of withdrawing her armed 
forces from these two countries. It 
should be stressed that the formal mo- 
tive, as mentioned in the peace treaties, 
of the presence of the Soviet armies in 
Rumania and Hungary was the insuring 
of the Russian lines of communication 
with the Soviet zone of occupation in 
Austria. The peace treaties with Ru- 
mania and Hungary provide that the 
Russian troops should withdraw from 
Rumania and Hungary within 90 days 
from the conclusion of the Austrian peace 
treaty. It should also be pointed out 
that these provisions are guaranteed by 
the three great powers, United States, 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, 
the peace treaties being a contract be- 
tween the three of them and the above 
countries. Therefore, the implementa- 
tion of these treaties’ provisions is the 
equal responsibility of all three. 

It was, of course, an error to conclude 
peace treaties with nonrepresentative, 
tyrannical governments, forcibly in- 
stalled by Moscow, but once that incred- 
ible concession was made to the Soviets 
and signed, we should at the very least 
have seen to it that these treaties were 
respected. 

The peace treaty with Austria has 
been concluded, the 90 days from its con- 
clusion have elapsed and then another 
90 days have elapsed, and there is no 
sign of the Russian troops withdrawing 
from Rumania and Hungary. The Soviet 
Union is thus violating its obligations un- 
der these treaties. Until now the United 
States and the United Kingdom have not 
raised the issue of the withdrawal of the 
Red troops, although it is their obliga- 
tion to do so. A profound silence reigns 
over this whole question. Moreover, the 
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Communist Governments of Rumania 
and Hungary which have been perma- 
nently infringing on the treaties and are 
subservient accomplices to this last So- 
viet violation, have been rewarded for 
their crimes by being accepted as re- 
spectable members of the United Nations. 

Why does not our country take the 
necessary steps, asking for the fulfill- 
ment of these treaty provisions as it is 
our obligation to do? Articles 38 and 40 
of the Rumanian and Hungarian peace 
treaties. provide for the procedure to be 
followed in this case. We in the Con- 
gress could raise this vital question and 
ask for action on this matter. 

The independence of the Rumanian 
people was fully reestablished by the 
Congress of Berlin, 1878, after almost 
three centuries of being under the suzer- 
ainty of the Ottoman Empire. Up to 
the moment of the Turkish advance into 
the Danube area the Rumanian lands 
had been ruled by national Domni—in- 
dependent princes—who took an active 
part in the defense of Europe and of 
Christian civilization, through an un- 
ceasing fight against the invasions from 
the east. 

The victories you have gained with equal 
wisdom and bravery over the unbelievers, 
our common foe, have raised your fame to 
the point that your name is on everyone’s 
lips, and all agree in exalting you— 


Wrote Pope Sixtus IV to Stephen 
the Great, one of these Rumanian Domni 
ruling in the second half of the 15th 
century. 

The Rumanian people, descendents of 
the Roman colonists of Dacia—the an- 
cient name of the land inhabited by the 
Rumanians—form a strong Latin and 
Christian outpost at the eastern con- 
fines of Europe. The country, number- 
ing now twenty-odd millions, has pre- 
served its national integrity throughout 
centuries of vicissitudes. A deeply root- 
ed nationalism and Christian faith are 
once more today the inspiration which 
wealds the Rumanian people together in 
an unyielding resistance to communism. 

The circumstances under which the 
independence of Rumania was recog- 
nized in 1878 are worth remembering. 


On the eve of the war between Russia 
and Turkey on April 16, 1877, Mihail 
Kogalniceanu, Rumanian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, signed a convention with 
Russia. The convention assured to the 
Russian armies free passage across Ru- 
mania, provisioning and the use of roads 
and railways, and pledged her to respect 
Rumanian laws and institutions. Arti- 
cle II of this convention had the follow- 
ing text: 

In order that no inconvenience should 
result for Rumania from the fact of the 
passage of the Russian troops through her 
territory, the Government of His Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias pledges himself 
to maintain and to make respected the polit- 
ical rights of the Rumanian State, such as 
derive from its internal laws and the existing 
treaties, as well as to maintain and defend 
the present integrity of Rumania, 


What happened immediately after this 
Convention was signed is typical. 


Meanwhile the Russian attitude was dis- 
quieting— 
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Writes the English historian Seton 
Watson. 

There was a tendency to override or ignore 
Rumanian susceptibilities and treat the 
country as a mere Russian dependency. 
Rumania’s cooperation on equal terms was 
airily rejected by the vain and pompous 
Gorchakov (the Russian Chancellor), the 
most that he would concede was that she 
might join the war uninvited, but in that 
event there must be complete fusion and 
unity of command. “Russia,” it was stated 
quite explicitly, “does not need the assistance 
of the Rumanian Army.” (A History of the 
Rumanians, Cambridge 1934, p. 336.) 


But— 

In the second half of July the Russians suf- 
fered more than one reverse, and finding 
themselves in urgent need of reinforcements 
pressed the Rumanians to come to their 
aid * * * Prince Charles, with a fresh army 
of 50,000 men and 180 guns at his disposal, 
was this time able to lay down specific con- 
ditions for cooperation, and the Russians 
dismounting from their high horse, grace- 
fully offered him the command of the united 
armies before Plevna. * * * On September 
8, the Rumanian Army had its real baptism 
of fire in the redoubts of Grivita, before 
Plevna; and the foreign attachés and cor- 
respondents were unanimous in their praise 
of its extreme gallantry and steadiness, 
which contributed very materially to the fi- 
nal victory. 


The reward for this cooperation came 
very soon. On January 29, 1878, Gen. 
Ion Ghica, the Rumanian representative 
in Moscow, was officially informed that 
Russia demanded the districts of South- 
ern Bessarabia, which had been returned 
to Rumania by the Treaty of Paris. 

The plea that the territory in question 
had been for centuries an integral part of 
Moldavia and had fallen to Russia the first 
time only 44 years before the Treaty of Paris 
seems to have made not the slightest im- 
pression upon either the Tsar or Chancel- 
lor. 


The possession of Bessarabia with con- 
trol of the Mouths of the Danube, was 
cynically made by the great powers an 
object for bargaining, and the Berlin 
Congress sanctioned this amputation of 
Rumanian territory to Russia. 

In politics— 


Remarked Lord Beaconsfield to the 
Rumanian Prime Minister Bratianu— 
ingratitude is oftentimes the reward for the 
most distinguished services, 


It was in vain that Gladstone accused the 
British Government of ‘selling Bessara- 
bian liberty to Russia.” 

A similar incident happened, when, in 
the autumn of 1944, Sir Winston 
Churchill sold Rumanian liberty to Com- 
munist Russia. But this time there was 
no Gladstone to protest against this po- 
litical felony. Thus was the great 
American principle of self-determina- 
tion which President Woodrow Wilson 
upheld and made a reality in Eastern 
Europe, sacrified to placate a Communist 
tyrant. The fact that from September 
1944 until the end of the war, the Ru- 
manian army substantially contributed 
to the Allied offensive and considerably 
shortened the war—being considered at 
that time, as the London Times put it, 
“the fourth combative force’—has not 
affected the cinical bargain between the 
Great Powers in 1944. The situation is 
remarkably similar to that of 1878; when 
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Russia raped a province from Rumania, 
her ally, who had saved her from defeat. 
Rumania has been blatantly subju- 
gated by Soviet Russia on March 6, 1945; 
through the politically and militarily en- 
forced ultimatum, delivered to King 
Michael, by Andrei Vishinsky 2 weeks 
after the Yalta Declaration. The 
United States and the United Kingdom 
Officially recognized this enslavement by 
signing a so-called Peace Treaty with the 
nonrepresentative Moscow installed pup- 
pet-government in Paris 1947. 

Thus does history repeat itself, but 
this time with infinitely more tragic con- 
sequences both for Rumania and for the 
world. 





Remarks of Alvin M. Weinberg Before 
the Atomic Industrial Forum, Oak Ter- 
race, April 19, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following: 


REMARKS BY ALVIN M. WEINBERG BEFORE THE 
ATOMIc INDUSTRIAL ForuM ON APRIL 19, 
1956 


Dr. Grigorieff, Mr. Goodwin, and guests of 
the Atomic Industrial Forum, it is a pleasure 
to welcome you to Oak Ridge and to the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. This afternoon 
I would like to talk about a nontechnical 
subject—a subject on which most of you 
are, in @ sense, better qualified to speak than 
I. It is the question of the challenge which 
nuclear energy development in this country 
presents to our whole American industrial 
system. It will be my purpose to describe 
the nature of this challenge and to explain 
why I believe we have a good chance of suc- 
cessfully meeting it. 


Our Governnrent and our President have 
decided to make of the peaceful development 
of nuclear energy an instrument of national 
policy. They consider this instrument to be 
as important as, and in some respects more 
important than, the development of nuclear 
weapons. This means simply that we in this 
country have elected to use the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy as a means of further- 
ing the aims of the United States through- 
out the world; in particular, we have decided 
to use this development as a means of main- 
taining our influence in the uncommitted 
countries—as a nmreans of “gaining friends 
and influencing people.” All of us involved 
in the effort are enormously inspired by the 
fact that not only our military efforts, but 
also our peaceful efforts, are potentially di- 
rected toward such lofty ends. But it is 
clear that we face certain difficulties in 
achieving this end because of the way we do 
business. It is a discussion of these diffi- 
culties that will be my concern this after- 
noon. 

Make no mistake about it, the United 
States Government and our President are in 
complete earnestness in their plan to use nu- 
clear energy as an instrument of national 
policy to further the American cause 
throughout the world. But also make no 
mistake, gentlemen, about the fact that both 
the British and the Russians are using the 
same approach to the same end. The Brit- 
ish have in the last year or so announced 
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that they are proceeding with a full-scale 
program of nuclear energy development and 
that they will build during the next 8 years 
8 full-scale gas-cooled power producing re- 
actors. This program is actually in prog- 
ress; it is not a plan for the future. We can 
well live with what our good British friends 
propose to do; if by such a program the 
British succeed in cornering a piece of the 
foreign market this is not of too much con- 
cern to us. But at the recent Communist 
Party Conference in Moscow it was an- 
nounced that the Russians propose to build 
during the next 5 years 10 full-scale nuclear 
power reactors with a total capacity of 
2,000,000—2,500,000 kilowatts, each of a dif- 
ferent type, each to be built before small- 
scale development has been completed, the 
total enterprise to cost approximately $1 bil- 
sion. Following this distressing announce- 
ment in Moscow, some of our American rep- 
resentatives had occasion to speak with Pro- 
fessor Emeleanov, one of the most highly 
placed scientists in the Russian atomic 
energy effort, who gave considerable detail 
on the building of these 10 full-scale nuclear 
power producers. And what shall we do if 
the Soviet Union, not the United Kingdom 
or the United States, corners the foreign re- 
actor market? 

It is inevitable that we compare the Amer- 
ican effort in this field of full-scale power 
producing reactors with the efforts proposed 
by the British and by the Russians. Here 
we see the profound dilemma which we fate 
and the challenge we must meet. In the 
United States our Government has elected, 
for the first time perhaps, to leave primarily 
to private industry the forging of an im- 
portant instrument of national policy. 
There are now proposals for 4 or 5 full-scale 
power reactors sponsored and financed 
largely by private industry. Yet our full- 
scale reactor program falls short of the chal- 
lenge that is thrown to us by our foreign 
competitors—both friendly and not so 
friendly—the British with the billion dollar 
program and the Russians with their billion 
dollar program. 

Why is it that in this country our large- 
scale power demonstration program cannot 
be launched on the same scale as the demon- 
stration program of our competitors? The 
reasons are really not hard to find: they cen- 
ter primarily around the fact that at the 
moment the economic incentives to go into 
large-scale power reactor development are 
not sufficiently apparent to make such de- 
velopment a really good short-term bet. 
And the bald fact of the matter is that in 
countries such as Britain which require nu- 
clear energy at any price for survival, there 
is no choice but to go ahead with full-scale 
nuclear power development; and in the case 
of Russia the question of whether or not full- 
scale power development has any economic 
incentive is irrelevant. If the Russians can 
by such development gain more friends than 
we, they will ignore cost and go ahead as 
they are now doing. 

It does no good for us to ignore this chal- 
lenge by saying that in some mysterious way 
we shall beat the other fellow; we must face 
the hard fact that unless we recognize the 
challenge we shall fail to win the race. The 
problem then is how can we, even though 
short-term nuclear energy is not an attrac- 
tive economic proposition, nevertheless at- 
tract sufficient private capital to make of 
nuclear energy development an adequate in- 
strument of national policy? I wish I had 
a simple and clear-cut answer to this all- 
important question; I do not have a com- 
plete answer but I have a few suggestions. 

In the first place, while nuclear energy at 
the moment is not a clear-cut economic 
proposition, there is little doubt in the minds 
of any of us who have devoted large shares 
of our lives to this development that in no 
more than a couple of decades nuclear ener- 
gy will certainly be competitive in large 
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areas of the United States. And there is 
little doubt that the returns—when they 
start coming in rather than going out—will 
accrue in large measure to those who see 
this possibility and are willing to do some 
gambling on the basis of it. The second 
point is that in spite of the fact that this 
country has not embarked on as large a 
program of full-scale power reactor devel- 
opment as either the British or the Rus- 
sians, the United States has nevertheless 
pioneered, and continues to lead the world 
in the development of types of nuclear pow- 
er reactors which are so highly improved and 
advanced that when they are successful they 
will make nuclear energy a bona fide, eco- 
nomical, technology—a technology which 
makes economic sense even in the low-fuel 
cost United States. 

For example, at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory we are now making a concerted 
effort to reduce to practice certain reactor 
types which have this real possibility of mak- 
ing nuclear energy a cheap and convenient 
way, rather than an expensive and difficult 
way, of producing electricity. I refer in par- 
ticular to the development of the so-called 
homogeneous reactors, in which the nuclear 
fuel is in the liquid state. One of the major 
difficulties in making nuclear energy eco- 
nomical in this country stems from the fact 
that coal is cheap and the price of nuclear 
energy must therefore be low to be econo- 
mically competitive. In most of the reactor 
concepts worked out to date the fuel is in 
the form of precision-machined fuel ele- 
ments which, after a few percent of the fuel 
is burned, must be dissolved, the uranium 
recovered from the dissolution operation, and 
then refabricated. This is an expensive 
procedure. The homogeneous method we are 
developing at ORNL is one way of circum- 
venting this expensive refabrication step, al- 
though it would be an exaggeration to say 
that we have reduced this method to a com- 
pletely reliable process. Yet, short of hav- 
ing such advanced methods available, it will 
be very difficult to promote the large-scale 
building of nuclear power plants in this 
country if the immediate incentive is to be 
strictly economic. 

There are however other possibilities that 
have not been sufficiently explored by the 
private industrial segment of the nuclear 
energy business. Our difficulty as I say, is 
that we are overly concerned with the eco- 
nomic return. Of course the United States 
is almost unique in this respect; almost every 
other country in the world pays much more 
for energy than we, and so it is relatively 
easy to make nuclear energy economical al- 
most anywhere except in the United States. 
For example, I had a visit recently by Prof. 
J. Costa Ribeiro, scientific head of the Bra- 
zilian atomic-energy project, who pointed 
out that around Sao Paulo there is a large 
demand for power in 100 mw blocks; it is 
economical there to pay as much as 15 mils 
per kilowatt hour. Brazil is only one example. 
We have had numerous visitors from Japan 
who atated that at many places in their 
country power in 100 mw blocks is needed 
at a cost of 15 to 20 mils per kilowatt hours. 
It seems to me that our American groups 
are missing a good bet in not playing the 
foreign possibilities more heavily than at 
present. 

As I said, we have in this country 4 or 5 
firm proposals for large-scale power demon- 
stration reactors. In order really to meet 
the foreign competition—and I refer to for- 
eign competition with respect to using nu- 
clear energy as an instrument of national 
policy—I believe that a country as large 
and strong and vigorous as ours should have 
several more large-scale propositions actu- 
ally underway. It is unlikely that we shall 
find in this country economic incentive to 
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justify, say 10 more full-scale power reactors 
until the more advanced technologies like 
the homogeneous or fast breeder are devel- 
oped. Yet I believe that we can find for- 
eign markets for perhaps 10 full-Scale power 
reactors where we cannot find domestic 
markets for them. Such foreign ventures 
might be supported by American capital in 
much the-same way as American capital has 
been used in exploiting the oilfields in the 
Middle East. Such a pattern could certain- 
ly be worked out if there is a sufficient desire 
to do so and if we.pursue the job in a suffi- 
ciently vigorous manner. 

There is one other problem which strikes 
me as being important—namely, that in 
this country where we necessarily have pur- 
sued nuclear power development largely on 
a private basis, we often find that groups 
spring up which are not quite large enough, 
or which lack adequate financial backing, 
to pursue the larger scale development at the 
level which is necessary to insure success in 
such an expensive undertaking as reactor 
development. The power demonstration pro- 
gram, of course, has at least two large-scale 
coalitions—the NPG, which consists of Mid- 
dle West and Eastern utilities, and the 
Atomic Power Development Associates, head- 
ed by Walker L. Cisler, AIF president, which 
consists of some 20 utilities and equipment 
manufacturers. However, one also sees in 
the industrial atomic scene a large number 
of other groups that have sprung up, many 
of which are below the critical size required 
to pursue nuclear energy development suc- 
cessfully. I would therefore suggest to you 
that the pattern of establishing coalitions 
to pursue nuclear energy development is one 
that ought to expand, and that might prove 
to be the most practical device whereby 
American industry can push the develop- 
ment. 

I believe the challenge which is presented 
to us by foreign competitors is one which 
we shall in the end succeed in meeting. I 
should stress that the only two places where 
electricity has been produced from nuclear 
energy are the United States and Russia, and 
there is a strong indication that the United 
States is far in the lead in the actual pro- 
duction of nuclear energy. It is no longer 
a military secret that the nuclear submarine, 
Nautilus, is a successful device. Yet because 
it is a military powerplant, we tend to over- 
look the fact that it represents a great tech- 
nical achievement on the road toward civil- 
ian nuclear power. 

It is tremendously important for us to 
maintain our lead, and it is up to us to ex- 
amine the problems which might stand in 
our way in continuing to maintain the lead. 
In final analysis I am extremely optimistic 
about our being able to do this—optimistic 
not only because we have gained the lead, 
despite what some impatient editorials 
have occasionally stated, but optimistic be- 
cause it has always been characteristic of our 
American system—unburdened by doctrin- 
aire habits—to regroup when we see prob- 
lems which must be solved. In this matter 
of pursuing nuclear energy as an instrument 
of national policy—if in spite of everything 
we do not get enough reactors built—we 
might revert, for example, to the contractor 
system which was developed during the war 
for an essentially similar purpose—to forge 
instruments of national policy (in that case 
military weapons) taking full advantage of 
our American industrial potential. This is 
only one possibility—others I know will arise 
and, given the advantage of the inherent 
elasticity in the American way of doing 
things; we will work out the means for main- 
taining our lead in the civilian nuclear energy 
venture. 
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The Rule of H. R. 4090 Should Be 
Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I use this 
means of calling Members’ attention to 
the impending consideration by the 
House of H. R. 4090, to require an auto- 
matic radio alarm device on. United 
States cargo vessels of 1,600 gross tons 
or more carrying less than 2 radio oper- 
ators. 

I opposed granting a rule to H. R. 4090 
in the Rules Committee, and hope the 
rule will be defeated when it comes up 
for consideration in the House. I am in- 
formed this will be early next week. 

In summary, the objections of the 
shipping industry are as follows: 

First. As stated by the Coast Guard, 
Federal Communications Commission 
Department of Commerce and Defense 
Department in testimony on a similar 
bill (H. R. 6004) in the 83d Congress in 
1954, the present mandatory interna- 
tionally accepted auto-alarm device is 
more than adequate from the safety 
standpoint to receive distress calls and- 
cyclone warnings on off-watch hours. 

Second. The expense of hiring two 
more radio operators on cargo vessels, 
which as a practical matter is what 
would result if this bill is enacted into 
law, on the average per ship will amount 
to $12,000 per year straight-time pay 
and $2,500 for welfare per year, plus 
$3,500 overtime pay. A radio room on a 
ship now costs about $8,500 per year. By 
the terms of this bill, the cost will be 
$26,500 approximately. It is this sort 
of featherbedding that drives operators 
to transfer their cargo ships to foreign 
registry, where they employ low-wage 
foreign crews. My interest in this sub- 
ject is in preserving an American mer- 
chant marine. 

Third. This automatic radio call se- 
lector device duplicates existing equip- 
ment; it bypasses international safety 
and communications conventions; it by- 
Passes section 602 (e) of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 which specifically 
provides a method of approval of equip- 
ment in the field of marine radio. 

In the presentation to the Rules Com- 
mittee last week the impression was 
gained that these devices had come into 
use since hearings on the bill in March, 
May, and June 1955. This misapprehen- 
sion was due to two apparently conflict- 
ing statements: the statement that only 
1 prototype device had been built, and 
the statement to the effect that 8 units 
were in use by the Moore-McCormack 
Steamship Co. The explanation is that 
a similar two-signal model was installed 
by Moore-McCormack in 1947 for con- 
venience and commercial functions, not 
safety, but was found mechanically de- 
fective and the report of the hearings 
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shows this company’s unfavorable tes- 
timony. 

A more complicated five-signal device 
is called for by this legislation. But the 
prototype model of it has never been 
tried out under operational conditions— 
as far as I know. 

The argument in the Rules Committee 
by the sponsor of this bill in support of 
a rule was that the shipping industry has 
always opposed safety measures and 
means of increasing safety at sea. 

On the other hand in testifying be- 
fére the Commerce Committee on H. R. 
4090 the industry stated without chal- 
lenge that the shipping industry is safety 
conscious. It pointed out with pride 
that it incorporates millions of dollars 
in safety features into American vessels. 
It stated with pride that is spends mil- 
lions of dollars in operational measures 
and devices to increase safety of life at 
sea. As a matter of fact, as the hear- 
ings state, new technical specifications 
for the auto-alarm presently used inter- 
nationally were supported by the ship- 
ping industry at the Safety of Life at Sea 
Conference in London in 1948. 

Improved auto-alarm devices to over- 
come atmospheric and interfering sig- 
nals are now undergoing tests by the 
Federal Communications Commission as 
the hearings show. But such features 
are not incorporated in the proposed 
call selector device which would become 
mandatory under H. R. 4090. 

As to the criticism that the industry 
has always opposed safety I think the 
voluntary installations of direction-find- 
ing equipment 20 to 25 years in advance 
of compulsion contradict such a state- 
ment. Radar, depth sounders, loran, 
gyrocompasses and gyropilots and simi- 
lar devices installed but not required by 
law, indicate the irresponsible nature of 
such undocumented arguments. Steam- 
ship interests supported a program for 
merchant ships today to have interna- 
tionally improved lifeboat radio equip- 
ment. And besides, if there were a basis 
of truth for the charge, the argument is 
hardly germane to the merits or lack of 
them with respect to H. R. 4090. 

A Commerce Committee member be- 
fore the Rules Committee referred as a 
similar case to airline opposition to im- 
position of a new air safety system. - I 
submit that testimony regarding safety 
devices in the field of aeronautical con- 
trol is completely irrelevant. The charge 
is often made that scientific testing such 
as is conducted by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission is slow. If I had 
patents and was hopefully awaiting ap- 
proval I would feel that way. But if the 
safety of my family and friends, and my- 
self, was at stake I would want thorough 
testing under all conditions. The pat- 
ented device under H. R. 4090 has never 
had such a test. What is the hurry? 
This is being a bit overanxious to hand a 
signed order in blank to the patent 
owner, saying if you can make this de- 
vice work here is an order forcing more 
than 1,000 American ships to install a 
$2,500 or $3,000 piece of equipment, and 
this without finding out if the present 
internationally accepted system can be 
adapted to the same purpose. 
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This measure has the voice of Jacob, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau: 
and the House may be misled into giving 
its blessing te the wrong object. This is 
special legislation. It is dangerous to 
allow the high and highly emotional 
motive of safety-at-sea to be considered 
hastily with only one hour of debate. 

I urge when the rule on H. R. 4090 is 
debated on the floor of the House that it 
be defeated so the great Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce can 
restudy the measure in the light of the 
evidence. 





No Right To Criticize 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I want to insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the attached editorial from the 
St. Louis Labor Tribune entitled “No 
Réeht to Criticize” which I thought was 
excellent and a matter for all citizens to 
ponder: 

No Ricut To Criricize 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat runs a daily 
column captioned “The Inquiring Photogra- 
pher.” The reporter accosts a number of 
people, usually six, in some specific area and 
quizzes them on a current topic. 

Recently, the question asked was: “Would 
you want your child to enter politics?” Not 
1 of the 6 men and women queried said they 
would want their youngsters to enter poli- 
tics. The concensus of their opinions was 
that politics is degrading and that its re- 
munerations are not worth the efforts and 
sacrifices. 

We sincerely hope that this unanimity 
does not reflect a truly majority opinion and 
that people generally do not have se depre- 
cating and unjustified opinion of politics 
and politicians as they function in this 
country. 

If politics is supposed to be a dirty busi- 
ness and if only those seeking personal 
gain have the kidney to make it a career, 
then the so-called nice, respectable, morally 
prophilactic people who are completely im- 
mersed in getting ahead, the people who pay 
the bills and take the consequence of bad, 
incompetent government, have no justifi- 
cation whatever to complain about the way 
the Government is run, simply because they 
have defaulted their moral right to a voice in 
that determination. 

In the early days of our Republic, out- 
standing men in the community and State 
eagerly sought public offices and considered 
it an honor and a privilege to be a servant 
of the people. And in many cases they per- 
formed their public duties at a great per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

Politics is and should be an honorable pro- 
fession—with proper compensation paid to 
those who enter it. The cream of our young 
people should be encouraged to enter politics, 
and should be paid wages comparable to that 
paid in private industry for similar respon- 
sibilities. There never was a time in the 
annals of our country when there was a 
greater need of men and women of courage, 
ability and honor to serve in public office. 
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Bad government is a sound indictment of 
the so-called good people of the community 
who lack the guts, intelligence, discernment 
and self-respect to get out and fight for the 
kind of government they are entitled to 
and pay for. 





Cinco de Mayo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 5 
the Mexican people celebrate a day 
memorable in the annals of Mexican 
history. That day is the anniversary 
of the Battle of Puebla, in which the 
heroic defenders of Mexican freedom 
repulsed the proud, battle-hardened 
troops of Napoleon III who had invaded 
their soil. I think it is fitting that we in 
the United States also pay homage to 
the defenders of Puebla, for in a very 
real sense those brave Mexican troops 
struck a blow for freedom for the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere. 

Mexico, after independence from 
Spain had been achieVed, suffered a long 
period of intermittent warfare in the 
struggle to create a government. In 
1857 the liberal forces at last estab- 
lished a democratic constitution. Benito 
Juarez, an Indian of humble origin but 
of great intelligence and honor, was 
elected president of the Mexican people 
in 1861. The aristocratic and conserva- 
tive elements, however, fearing for the 
loss of their privileges, continued to give 
battle. They even intrigued with Eu- 
ropeans to put an end to the democratic, 
republican government of the young na- 
tion. 

England, Spain, and France, vexed 
by the unpaid claims upon Mexico of 
their citizens, agreed to send a joint 
squadron to Mexico to force payment. 
‘The allied nations landed troops in the 
coastal cities. President Juarez prom- 
ised to meet Mexico’s obligations as soon: 
as the weakened country was on the 
road to recovery. ‘The President’s prom- 
ise satisfied Spain and England, who 
promptly withdrew their troops. But 
the French remained, and the ambitions 
of Napoleon III to set up a French col- 
ony in the Americas soon became ap- 
parent. Napoleon had visions of a vast 
French Empire, stretching from the bor- 
der of the United States, down through 
the Isthmus of Panama, where the 
French had plans to build a canal, and 
even to the southernmost tip of Tierra 
del-Fuego. The moment was opportune 
to get a foothold. Mexico was weak and 
tired; French troops were already on 
Mexican soil; some powerful members of 
Mexican society supported the French 
designs; and the United States was too 
occupied with its own bloody civil war 
to keep check on French maneuvers. 
Napoleon ordered his troops to seize 
Mexico City, the capital. 

On May 4, 1862, the French division 
of some 6,000 encamped on the out- 
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skirts of Puebla. ‘The following day, an 
inferior force of raw recruits, badly 
equipped except for their grim deter- 
mination and patriotism, clashed with 
the well-organized, well-disciplined 
troops of the French emperor. The 
Mexican victory in Puebla on that mem- 
orable May 5 was the event that gave 
the nation courage to continue resist- 
ing the invaders. 

Napoleon sent reinforcements from 
France and finally forced Emperor Max- 
imillian of Austria upon the Mexican 
people. But the battle of Puebla had 
given the Mexicans courage and con- 
fidence in themselves. The victory at 
Puebla had taught them that the mighty 
French were not invincible. 

It was not until 1867 that Juarez re- 
turned to his rightful position of lead- 
ership in the Mexican capital. Many 
battles were fought before the French 
troops and puppet emperor were routed. 
But none holds the place in Mexican 
hearts of the first encounter, when Mex- 
ican men stood up to the might of Eu- 
rope and in doing so served notice that 
the young American republics were no 
longer prey for the imperialist nations 
of the Old World. 





Credit Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a statement of the 
Credit Union National Association pre- 
pared by H. B. Yates, managing director 
of the association, which gives an inter- 
esting and helpful review of credit union 
purposes and philosophy, and the rea- 
sons the credit union movement opposes 
a type of share-deposit insurance fgqy 
credit unions: 

CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Madison, Wis., May 2, 1956. 
Hon. Wricut PaTMan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: The President, 
in his economic report to Congress, dated 
January 24, 1956, suggested that Congress 
should consider the desirability of establish- 
ing a self-supporting Federal program of 
share-account insurance for credit unions. 
A copy of the paragraph relating to this sub- 
ject, which appears on page 95 of the printed 
copy of the President’s economic report, is 
enclosed. 
~ We believe a Federal program of share- 
account insurance for credit unions would be 
most undesirable. We believe it would be 
most undesirable not only from the point of 
view of the credit union movement, but from 
the point of view of other business enter- 
prises and the American people as a whole. 
We believe such a program is contrary to 
the basic concept of good government be- 
cause by such an act the Government would 
be insuring shareholdings in a private cor- 
poration. Credit unions are membership 
organizations. The members use their own 
funds and do not do business with the pub- 
lic. There is no more reason why the Fed- 
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eral Government should insure the share- 
holdings of a credit union than they should 
insure the shareholdings of a bank or any 
other stock corporation. 

Since banks enjoy the privilege of cre- 
ating money it is essential that the Federal 
Government have supervisory control over 
the banking business. The United States 
is the only country in the world that has in- 
sured bank deposits. The reason for this 
being that after failing to gain control of 
the banking business by passing the National 
Banking Act in 1863 and the Federal Reserve 
Act in 1913, it was only when the people 
refused to use the banks in the spring of 
1933 that the Federal Government was able 
to gain supervisory control over the State 
banks by passing the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Law. 

The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions made 
a study of the losses of Federal credit unions 
from June 1933 to December 31, 1952. This 
study proved that 81.4 percent of all losses 
were due to embezzlement and 18.6 percent 
was due to poor operations. To take care 
of embezzlements, the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association introduced a special type 
of surety bond for credit unions which pro- 
vides for 100-percent coverage against losses 
up to a million dollars. More than half of 
the credit unions have already accepted this 
bond program and the remainder are ac- 
cepting it at the rate of more than 200 a 
month. This bond is available to all credit 
unions and we believe that within 2 years 
more than 95 percent of all credit unions 
will be using this program. Credit unions 
are already closely supervised by Govern- 
ment, are examined regularly and by law 
are required to set aside adequate reserves 
to insure against losses. 

The credit unions of the United States do 
not desire or need insurance for credit union 
share accounts as we have the following 
safeguards: 

1. A credit union is organized among a 
group that has a common bond; they are 
sometimes all acquainted with each other. 
It is a membership organization dealing with 
people that the credit union manager is 
acquainted with and not with the general 
public. 

2. Many credit union loans are character 
loans that a bank or other organizations 
dealing with the general public could not 
make. 

3. The board of directors, elected by the 
members, meets monthly for reports on busi- 
ness. 

4. The credit committee passes on the 
loans. 

5. The supervisory committee audits the 
treasurer's books quarterly, many large credit 
unions have CPA examinations annually. 

6. The annual membership meeting gives 
the members reports on the year’s business 
and also gives the members opportunity to 
replace members on the board of directors 
and committees. 

7. The reserve or guaranty fund sets aside 
one-fifth or 20 percent of the net earnings 
to take care of losses—surely this is enough 
to spend for poor management. 

8. Under the new 100-percent bond pro- 
gram, all losses from embezzlemtnt should 
be covered. 

9. Additional protection for loans is pro- 
vided*by loan insurance, which 80 percent 
of the credit unions carry as protection 
against death and total disability. 

10. Credit unions under law are limited 
in their investments. 

11. An annual supervisory examination 
once a year is a further safeguard against 
losses. 

An insurance fund administered by the 
Federal Government would necessarily re- 
quire concern for the safety of the fund and 
rigid -rules and regulations, which would 
automatically stymie the operations of the 
credit union. Credit unions are organized 
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to serve the people not to amass such great 
sums of money that it becomes necessary 
for the Federal Government to watch it. 
We believe this share insurance program 
would actually deprive credit unions of the 
incentive for responsible and resourceful 
action to solve their own problems. Credit 
unions are doing too much good and have 
too clean a record to be saddled with any 
guaranteed insurance program, 

We do hope, therefore, that you will 
strongly oppose any effort to enact in the 
United States Congress any legislation set- 
ting up share insurance for credit unions. 
We shall be glad to discuss this with you 
at any time and to give you any additional 
information you may require. 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. YATES, 
Managing Director. 
Excerpt FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’sS ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT TO CONGRESS, JANUARY 1956 


The introduction in 1934 of insurance for 
bank deposits and for share accounts in sav- 
ings and loan associations has greatly 
strengthened the capacity of our economy to 
resist possible cumulative effects of any re- 
cessionary development. The extension of 
insurance to the share accounts of credit 
unions would be a useful step in the same 
direction. These cooperative institutions 
have been growing rapidly. By mid-1955 
over 7.5 million people had about 2.5 billion 
dollars invested in credit union shares. The 
loss of any appreciable part of these savings 
would work severe hardships on individuals 
of limited means. As suggested in last year’s 
Economic Report, the Congress showld con- 
sider the desirability of establishing a self- 
supporting Federal program of share-account 
insurance for credit unions. If such a sys- 
tem were established, it would be essential to 
maintain the proper safeguards, limitations, 
and supervision that go with an insurance 
system. 





Dynamic Incentive Competition Is Re- 
sponsible for Our High Standard of 
Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there can be little doubt about the 
fact that the living standards of the peo- 
ple in the United States are the result of 
a dynamic free economy sparked by the 
incentive of competition. The Congress 
of the United States must make sure that 
incentive competition is not throttled by 
big business cartels or, as we know them, 
monopolies. 

Mr. Graham Patterson, publisher of 
the Town Journal, has an interesting 
editorial on the incentive of competition 
which I am inserting as part of my re- 
marks. The editorial appeared in the 
May 1956 issue of Town Journal: 

THE INCENTIVE OF COMPETITION 

Among the reasons for America’s growth 
and prosperity and its high standard of liv- 
ing is the freedom of our business organiza- 


‘tions to compete for the favor of the public. 


This competition is the lifeblood of our eco- 
nomic strength, for it serves as a constant 
spur to better products, better service and 
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lower prices, with resulting benefits to the 
people. 

There are certain flelds of industry, how- 
ever, where competition is controlled by legal 
restrictions. One of these is the shipment 
of goods by various means of transport. 
Many years ago, when competition in this 
field was largely limited to that among rail- 
roads, it became so intense that Government 
regulation was necessary to prevent unfair 
competitive practices, and the act to regulate 
commerce was passed in 1887. 

Since then, however, conditions have 
changed radically. Billions of dollars have 
been spent on building and improving water- 
ways, and more billions have been spent on 
improved highways. Today the shipper of 
goods can choose between railroads, motor- 
trucks, and waterways. Each has natural 
capabilities and advantages in service, or 
cost, or both, but Government regulation 
often prevents the public from gaining the 
benefit of these advantages. If the railroads, 
for instance, propose to reduce freight rates 
on certain products in regions where their 
natural advantages permit them to operate 
at lower costs than other modes of transport, 
permission to do so has often been refused 
because the reduced rates would be lower 
than other modes of transport offered. Such 
action has more of the aspects of allocation 
of business than regulation. 

It is not the prerogative of any Govern- 
ment agency to decide how much or how little 
business any industry or firm may do. That 
is something that should be decided by the 
public, whose decision would be based, of 
course, upon the quality and price of the 
product or service offered. 

The function of Government is to see that 
there is a competition, full and free, not to 
see that there isn’t. The Government’s re- 
sponsibility is to prevent unfair practices and 
keep services vital to the public interest in 
existence, but its responsibility should end 
there. If fair competition for the public’s 
favor is permitted to work, prices invariably 
take care of themselves. And the quality 
of services and products does likewise. 

_._ Unfortunately for the public as well as for 

business. Government with its regulations— 
too often unrealistic—seems to be usurping 
power it does not and should not have, to 
the point where it can control prices, instead 
of permitting normal and natural competi- 
tion to exert its beneficial force. 

The horse and buggy and the horse-drawn 
Wagon gave way inevitably to the automo- 
bile and motortruck, because they provided 
the people something better. All through 
the history of our Nation are countless ex- 
amples of products and services being sup- 
planted by others that offered better service 
or lower price. Our country was built on 
competition, not on Government regulation. 
With greater freedom in competition among 
the different types of transportation, the 
same as in any other field of business, with 
each user free to choose that which best 
meets his needs, the real gainer in the end 
- would be the consuming public. 





A Letter From the President to Hon. 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
Congressmen are apt to be the recipients 
of a good deal of criticism, slings and 
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arrows of outrageous fortune, some of it 
unjust. So it is pleasant for us all, re- 
gardless of party, when one of our num- 
ber receives an approving word from 
his or her leader. 

Our friend and colleague, Freperic R. 
COUDERT, JR., has received the following 
letter from the President, which we all 
know is well merited, but nonetheless 
welcome. The letter follows: 

THE WHITE HovsE, 
Washington, April 28, 1956. 
The Hon. Freperic R. Coupert, Jr. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Fritz: I should feel remiss if I failed 
to express to you my appreciation of your 
cooperation in the Congress in connection 
with a number of matters of vital importance 
to our country which have come before the 
Committee on Appropriations, I am aware 
that on several occasions your efforts have 
contributed a great deal to the success of 
key programs, and for this I am personally 
grateful. I look forward to the continuance 
of your effective public service in the years 
to come. 

With kind regard, 

Sincerely, 
DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 





Value Your Skin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of Congress to an 
editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of Friday, May 11, 1956, entitled “Value 
Your Skin.” The editorial writers of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer express their 
concern over the status of America’s air- 
power as follows: 

VaLvueE Your SKIN 


Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson lumps 
those who express concern over the status 
of America’s airpower as fear mongers. 

Include us in, then, and gladly so. 

We see nothing whatsoever wrong with 
expressing honest doubt over our aerial read- 
iness. 

It is a known and admitted fact, and this 
Wilson has not denied, that, Russia not only 
has more intercontinental bombers like our 
B-52 than we but also in turning them out 
faster. 

Now Wilson tells the public B-52 produc- 
tion will go up to 20 per month. Present out- 
put is six. He does not say when that rate 
will be obtained. Next month? Next year? 
No. There's very little chance it can be ac- 
complished before early 1958 at best. 

At that point, says Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
Strategic Air Command's chief, the Soviets 
could have far outstripped us. There’s no 
reason to think they won't try it, either, 
based on the consistent way they have sur- 
mounted the problem of aircraft production 
lead time. 

Wilson’s rosy reassurances do not bear 
total disparagment. He properly calls atten- 
tion to our very large fleet of B-17 medium 
jets, a force ranging between 1,500 and 1,800 
planes. Bolstered by aerial refueling, the 47s 
could conceivably retaliate against Russia 
without need for landing at bases overseas, 
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This, though, is as speculative as the status 
of Red missiles calculated to knock out air- 
fields abroad. The tankers have to operate 
from those strips. 

All Americans, if they value their skins, 
must continue to insist that we have an air 
force second to none. It’s not enough to be 
content with one that’s merely the equal of a 
potential enemy. We are grateful to Senator 
Stuart SYMINGTON for forcing this issue, for 
it goes beyond the trappings of an election- 
year debate. 





Genius at Work in White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an old saying that “no politics at all is 
the best politics.”” There is another one 
that says “There is no recommendation 
like a job well done.” Wrap these two up 
together and the result would probably 
hit the occupant of the White House 
square on the nose. Stewart Alsop has 
developed this theme in the attached 
article, Genius at Work in White House. 
Due to the fact that Mr. Alsop is usually 
on the side opposite the present admin- 
istration, this is indeed a compliment to 
the President. 

This article is from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of May 13, 1956: 
MATTER OF FACT 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

GENIUS AT WORK IN WHITE HOUSE 


“Who's the new genius in the White 
House?” 

The question was asked rather sourly by a 
leading Democrat when he heard of the 
President’s appointment of Senator WALTER 
GeorceE, of Georgia, as his personal ambas- 
sador to NATO. The question was a tribute 
to the move as a political masterstroke. 

The appointment will be popular every- 
where, but especially in the South, as a 
generous gesture to an admired elder states- 
man, 

But that is not the only plus for the ad- 
ministration. The GeorGeE appointment 
blunts Democratic charges that the admin- 
istration has abandoned bipartisanship. As 
the President’s personal envoy, the revered 
GEORGE will also serve as a lightning rod to 
divert Democratic criticism of the adminis- 
tration foreign policy. 

Moreover, as the question quoted above 
suggests, the GrEorGE appointment is only the 
latest in a series of surefooted and bril- 
liantly timed White House moves which have 
kept the Democrats off balance and at a loss 
for winning issues. Leaving the merits of 
the issues to one side, consider the political 
aspects of the President’s two major vetoes 
in this session of Congress. 

It is no secret that a Presidential veto 
of the farm bill was precisely what very 
large numbers of Democrats thirsted for, to 
provide them with a winning issue. Indeed, 
some provisions of the farm bill were care- 
fully framed to force a veto, But, especially 
since the President scored so high in the 
Indiana primaries, the Democrats are begin- 
ning to wonder whether the veto will prove 
quite the bonanza they had counted on. 

The President’s fireside chat on the veto 
was effective. Much of the political curse 
was removed from the veto, moreover, when 
the Administration, quietly abandoning the 
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policy of flexible supports, raised the sup- 
ports on the most politically sensitive crops 
to within a few points of 90 percent. Then 
the administration proposed prepayments to 
farmers under the soil-bank plan (which 
would have been denounced as fiscal madness 
if the Democrats had proposed it). 

This was the unkindest cut of all—it put 
the Democrats in the horrid position of re- 

‘fusing money to the beleaguered farmers in 
an election year. 

From a straight political viewpoint, the 
gas-bill veto was unquestionably a brilliant 
move. It put the administration morally on 
the side of the angels and blunted the “give- 
away” issue. At the same time, the powerful 
gas and oil interests were put on notice that 
they would get what they wanted eventu- 
ally—but only if the Republicans remained 
in control of the White House. ‘ 

Or take the administration’s fiscal policy. 
The budget submitted to Congress by the 
President early this year forecast a very close 
balance based on exceedingly conservative 
estimates of revenue. A fat little surplus 
now appears in prospect. 

Budget experts have reported to the Demo- 
cratic leadership that the administrative sur- 
plus should be around $2 billion, the cash 
surplus around $4 billion. The more the 
Democratic leaders debate what to do about 
the surplus, the more aware they become that 
they are in a box. 

If they propose a tax cut, they will split 
their own party on the issue, and be accused 
of fiscal irresponsibility and trying to buy 
the election. If they do nothing, they will 
permit the administration to take credit for 
a tax cut, or for reducing taxes, or a little of 
both. The Democrats darkly suspect that 
their box was carefully prepared in advance 
by administration strategists. 

Whether or not this suspicion is justified, 
there is no doubt that the White House has 
shown a real genius during this session in 
keeping the Democrats on the defensive and 
aborting Democratic issues. The achieve- 
ment is all the more impressive, moreover, if 
one recalls the stumbling amateurishness 
which so often showed itself in the first 
Eisenhower years. Who, then, is the new 
genius in the White House? 

Some identify the genius as White House 
Chief of Staff Sherman Adams, or Press Sec- 
retary James Hagerty, or Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, or somebody else. Others 
espouse the theory that Thomas E. Dewey is 
the real mastermind of the administration. 
But another theory is rapidly gaining ground 
among both Democrats and Republicans on 
Capitol Hill. This is that the new political 
genius in the White House is none other than 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Two or three years ago, the President was 
obviously unsure of himself in the unfamiliar 
field of politics. But as the years have 
passed, his sureness of touch has visibly 
grown. And perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment as a politician has been to continue to 
seem wholly above politics, which remains 
his greatest political asset. 


Location of Credit Unions in the 
Governmental Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
ingerting herewith a statement prepared 
Mr. H. B. Yates, managing director 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
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tion, Inc., which gives some interesting 

information about this fine association. 

STATEMENT OF THE CREDIT UNION NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CONCERNING THE LOCATION OF 
THE BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS IN 
THE GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


It is our understanding that some thought 
is being given to the transfer of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
an agency more directly concerned with 
fiscal administration and supervision. 

We are sorry to hear this because we have 
felt that the present location of the Bureau 
was a specially happy arrangement and be- 
cause any suggestion that the Bureau might 
be more appropriately placed in a more 
fiscally oriented agency indicates a disturb- 
ing lack of realization of the basic nature 
and purpose of credit unions. 

When the Bureau was established in the 
Social Security Administration in 1948 the 
late Thomas W. Doig, who was then our 
managing director, said, “This act places 
supervision of Federal credit unions in the 
Federal Security Agency, which deals with 
the humanities. This we believe to be en- 
tirely fitting.” We still so believe. 

Throughout our credit union history and 
increasingly as the movement grows in size 
we have been and are faced with the danger 
that credit unions will be supervised and 
regulated as fiscal businesses doing business 
with the public. If they are to perform their 
unique and urgently needed social func- 
tion, credit unions must rather be recog- 
nized and supervised as special cooperative 
agencies through which people may pool 
their own small resources. They do this to 
help each other obtain a source of low-cost 
credit and provide each other in good times 
and bad a greater measure of financial 
strength and a sure and understanding 
source of financial assistance. 

People must have this dependable assist- 
ance and this increased strength if they are 
to meet self-reliantly their financial emer- 
gencies and if they are to get from their 
incomes the full benefits offered them by the 
industrial wealth they help create and which 
depends upon their buying power. 

This need was clearly seen in 1934 by the 
makers of the Federal Credit Union Act 
which provided for the federally chartered 
credit unions “to promote thrift among 
their members and create (for their mem- 
bers) a source of credit for provident and 
productive purposes.” 

If anything the need is greater now, for 
with the expanding economy it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for people generally to 
enlist and engage their resources, which in- 
cludes. their credit, to take full and wise 
advantage of and give full support to the 
productivity of our economy. On the one 
hand they are pressed with a wealth of 
goods and the encouragement to buy them 
on time with regular payments and carry- 
ing charges which are often but not always 
excessive but which always should be but 
often are not related to their whole financial 
circumstances. On the other hand the cost 
of professional services and of other emer- 
gency needs increases with the modern de- 
velopment of professional and physical re- 
sources. 

The fact is that normal commercial finan- 
cial agencies and installment dealers do not 
serve to provide the great mass of people 
consumer credit designed to be as it should 
be a part of a thrift program; that is de- 
signed to help people spend their financial 
resources, which includes their credit, in 
a manner that is truly wise and economical. 
Certainly the installment dealers do not. 
Personal loan departments of banks and loan 
companies do so only to a degree and only 
for a select part of those who come to them. 

Probably no commercial agency could serve 
such a broad cross section of people credit 
unions can. Such agencies are understand- 
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ably directed so as to obtain the maximum 
amount of loan business from relatively se- 
lect risks. They naturally therefore tend 
to unbalance the economy by helping many 
people to overspend their credit while they 
fail to help many more use the credit that 
is innately theirs to spend and which our 
economy cannot afford to disregard. 

On the other hand credit unions through 
a cooperative approach and using coopera- 
tive techniques do make it possible for al- 
most all people no matter how small their 
incomes or their training to increase their 
buying power—often by a sort of Opera- 
tion Bootstraps. Credit union history is full 
of dramatic examples involving settlement 
people in New York; factory workers over 
the continent; fishermen in Nova Scotia, 
Jamaica, the Fiji Islands; share croppers; 
residents of an all-Negro community; people 
everywhere of all sorts and of all abilities. 

Under the present economic system, the 
principle sources of credit for people of small 
means are credit unions, ‘sales finance com- 
panies, and loan companies. In the regu- 
lated States loan companies are usually al- 
lowed to charge 36 percent interest. In the 
unregulated States, mostly in the South and 
West, the unregulated loan companies charge 
interest rates sometimes running more than 
100 percent. People of small means who 
are suddenly plunged into debt by misfor- 
tune, who do not have credit at reasonable 
rates of interest, sometimes remain in debt 
for the rest of their lives. 

Most everyone in the middle and low-in- 
come groups are forced to borrow money at 
some time in their lives. A bank simply 
will not make a loan to a person in the low- 
income group without security but such a 
loan will be made by a credit union and a 
loan company. The difference in the credit 
union and loan company loan is that the 
credit union is interested in getting the 
member out of debt, while the loan com- 
pany, being interested in profit primarily 
wants to keep him in debt. This is easily 
accomplished as the loan company will find 
out how much the person earns, how much 
it takes to live and then set the payments 
up to take up the balance of the earnings. 
One of the causes of poverty today is the 
loan shark evil that is allowed to exist in 
so many of our States. “Help people to 
help themselves,” is a slogan used by credit 
unions. The credit union helps to perma- 
nently solve the problem of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth by enabling man to help 
himself and permanently improve his condi- 
tion. When man is able to help himself, 
character is strengthened and improvement 
is permanent. When man is aided by gifts 
and subsidies, character is weakened, self- 
respect is lost and no problem is solved, since 
relief is only temporary and aid must be 
continued. 

The fact that some credit unions have 
thousands of members and $1 million and 
more in assets testifies to the great poten- 
tial need for credit unions. But it is more 
notable that the median credit union has 
around 500 members with less than $100,000 
in assets, which means that half of all credit 
unions are smaller than that. 

The point here is that credit unions ren- 
der a service urgently needed and that they 
can do so because their orientation ts toward 
people and their problems, not toward the 
business of making money from money. 
Their history has been an increasing demon- 
stration that the people can manage their 
own financial affairs and provide themselves 
low-cost credit they cannot otherwise get, 
which is helpful not only to the individual 
but to the community. 

Credit unions have been able to do this, 
because they have challenged many of the 
normal business concepts of consumer credit 
and consumer-credit management. It is not- 
able, too, that they have done this without 
creating any inflationary new credit money. 
While some credit unions do borrow money 
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from banks to meet the loan needs of their 
members, the movement as a whole has ac- 
cumulated more funds than its members 
have outstanding in loans. This, of course, 
provides a great potential of credit available 
for time of special need or special opportu- 
nity. Actually credit unions provide their 
members the service of a great revolving 
fund. On the average credit-union loans are 
repaid or refinanced about every 260 days. 

To be also stressed is the fact that this 
liberal, across-the-board service has been 
given with the best of records for safety of 
funds and returns to the members on their 
savings (share deposits). We can explain 
this by the observation that the typical per- 
son is honest, is responsible for his obliga- 
tions to his fellow beings, has good sense, and 
appreciates and profits by the mutual con- 
cern for common problems credit unions pro- 
vide their members. 

An official recognition of these qualities is 
found in the series of amendments Congress 
has made in the Federal Credit Union Act 
which raised the permitted limit on unse- 
cured loans granted members from $50 to 
$400. The continuing good record of Federal 
credit unions has confirmed the wisdom of 
Congress in these actions. 

The real problems we credit union people 
face have much more to do with the human 
factors with which the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare deal than 
they have to do with tangible assets and the 
business of finance. Actually, our move- 
ment’s big concern within itself is to inspire 
the directors and credit committees of its 
member credit unions to be as liberal as they 
should be. 

As we grow in united and collective experi- 
ence we more and more make our individual 
credit unions agencies of maximum service. 
We develop the facilities and the ability to 
help our members face up to their whole 
financial picture realistically, constructively, 
and at a minimum cost. We develop under- 
standing of human strengths and weaknesses. 
By very personal concern and friendly con- 
sideration of personal problems, we develop 
the human resources which are the basis of 
all credit. 

We find it relatively easy to train people 
to operate a credit union from a strictly oper- 
ational point of view. Our real concern is 
to inspire those to assume leadership in 
credit unions who want to serve people and 
who inspire people to bring them their prob- 
lems and talk them over frankly and con- 
structively. 

Just so are we most concerned that the 
supervision of credit unions be from the 
human being point of view than from the 
fiscal management point of view. It’s the 
human resoruces that we really have to do 
with and quite frankly these resources tend 
to be placed in jeopardy by the restrictions 
that are apparently innate in normal finan- 
cial management and financial supervision. 

That is why the Credit Union National As- 
sociation has been happy to have the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and why 
we would be most unhappy to have the 
Bureau transferred to an agency primarily 
concerned with money business, Such a 
transfer would without question serve to 
restrict and limit the provision of credit 
union service in any true sense of the term. 
For credit unions are not primarily designed 
to make money from money. They are de- 
signed to help people help themselves. 

Since the Social Security Administration 
has to do with the general economic security 
it seems that the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions should logically be under the Social 
Security Administration, as Federal credit 
unions serve as an agency to prevent indi- 
viduals from becoming dependents. As you 
know, the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
is self-supporting and requires no cohgres- 
sional appropriation. 
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The “Disunification” Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following address by the 
Honorable Carmine G. DeSapio, New 
York’s secretary of state, which was de- 
livered at the annual dinner of the Kings 
County Democratic Committee, held at 
the St. George Hotel in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on May 10, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, Governor 
Harriman, Mrs. Shackey, Joe Shackey, Dem- 
ocratic leaders, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
always a very great pleasure for me to make 
the brief trip across the East River to visit 
with my friends and fellow Democrats here 
in Brooklyn and to reaffirm my personal 
faith in the strength and vitality of the larg- 
est Democratic county organization in 
America. 

The bond of friendship and common pur- 
pose which exists today between the Dem- 
ocrats of Kings County, and the Democrats 
of New York County, reflects not only our 
traditional relationship as good neighbors 
but, in a much larger sense, it is typical of 
the spirit of unity which has developed over 
the years as one of the strongest and most 
unique features of our national Democratic 
organization. 

In recent months, the Republican Party 
leaders have sought to convince themselves 
and their adherents that all is not well 
among Democrats in various parts of our 
country, that so-called regional factions 
within our party operate at cross-purposes 
and quarrel with each other to the advantage 
of Republicanism. 

In short, the Republican spokesmen, for 
once, have remained true to their own tra- 
dition, to the historical and hysterical creed 
which requires all loyal members of the 
GOP to base their political conclusions upon 
fancy rather than facts, upon conjecture 
rather than upon coherent analysis, upon 
temper rather than upon truth, upon wishful 
thinking rather than upon well-founded 





thought. 
Earlier this week, our fellow Democrats in 
the State of Texas—those maliciously 


slandered Americans whom the Republican 
dream-merchants envisioned clambering 
aboard a great GOP Trojan elephant— 
proved once again that our party’s supporters 
cannot—and will not—be hoodwinked by the 
desperate devices which the Republicans 
fondly and foolishly hope may promote 
Democratic disunity. 

And in piling up an unprecedented land- 
slide victory for Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
and indirectly for Speaker Sam RAYBuURN, the 
people of Texas conclusively demonstrated 
the inherent loyalty and political awareness 
which is characteristic of Democrats every- 
where. In so doing, they have won the ap- 
plause and admiration of their fellow demo- 
crats throughout the country. 

For the American people understand with 
perfect clarity that ours is a two-party coun- 
try * * * that our national greatness, in 
large measure, has been founded upon the 
development of a political system broad 
enough and flexible enough to accommodate 
both Democrats and Republicans alike. 

We know, too, that the organization of our 
political parties, at the grassroots level, is— 
and always will remain—the bedrock 
foundation of American politics, impervious 
to the trickery of the occasional mugwump. 
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Mugwump—the very sound of that derisive 
word provides the key to the attitude of ail 
Americans—whether they happen to reside 
in Brooklyn, Texas or in any other part of 
out Nation—toward the kind of political 
disloyalty which it describes. 

Yet, today, the President of the United 
States flouts the traditional American con- 
cept of the two-party system in a reckless 
attempt to bolster the sagging prestige of his 
party, pretending that Republicans, too, be- 
lieve in a sound liberal political philosophy, 
and hoping thereby to attract the support of 
loyal Democrats. 

It seems perfectly clear that the Republi- 
can strategy for fomenting Democratic dis- 
unity is under the direction of the same in- 
credible bunglers who, systematically, have 
made a shambles of our national economy 
and who seek to conceal their wretched in- 
ability to think clearly or to act decisively in 
the interest of the American people, under 
cover of a monotonus, droning chant of na- 
tional prosperity. 

Here in New York, we have recently wit- 
nessed another—and even more callous— 
brand of mugwumpery, as & self-styled lib- 
eral Republican abandoned his own alleged 
political philosophy and publicly declared 
his support for RicHarp MiLHaus NIXON, a 
man whose possible accession to the presi- 
dency of the United States shocks and 
frightens the entire free world. 

Unquestionably, my friends, the members 
of the ragged regency which rules America 
today possess a remarkable talent for pro- 
moting certain types of disunity. We have 
only to examine their record in international 
affairs to discover the awesome variety and 
extent of their skill. 

Here, as always, their tactics have been 
designed to dazzle the people with words 
rather than with deeds. In this case, how- 
ever, the magic word is not prosperity, but 
peace. 

As President Eisenhower sat wreathed in 
smiles for the world’s foremost photographers 
at Geneva, as he happily told the world’s re- 
porters that the Soviet leaders shared his 
desire for amicable international relations, 
his press agents chanted that he was deliver- 
ing peace at the world’s doorstep. 

Since Geneva, this Republican gift of 
peace has flowered throughout the world— 
in the fighting in Israel, in the heightened 
tension in North Africa, in the unrest on 
Cyprus, in the graduai return of Yugoslavia 
to the unholy Soviet orbit, in the Khrush- 
chev-Bulganin courtship of India. 

It is a small world, indeed, when you 
exclude Europe, Africa and Asia, to which 
the Eisenhower administration has brought 
peace. 

Peace indeed, peace and prosperity. But 
fortunately for the state of our national well- 
being, the American people do not share the 
President’s daydream. 

Today, the American farmer is not echo- 
ing the administration’s chant of prosperity. 
The bankrupt small-business men through- 
out our Nation do not raise their voices in 
praise of Republican prosperity. 

And millions of American parents need 
only to search their own hearts to realize-— 
tragically—that their children are not grow- 
ing up in an era of peace. 

Who today is the great Republican archi- 
tect of peace? I wish I knew. I wish the 
American people knew. My friends, I wisi 
the administration in Washington knew. 

Once we were a nation of people, Today, 
we seem to have become a nation of presi- 
dents. We have a president for foreign 
affairs, a president for national defense, a 
president for agriculture, a president for 
slogan making, a president for publicity, in- 
deed, we have a president for everything 
except the Presidency. 

Fortunately, the era of multiple chief ex- 
ecutives is drawing to a close. Next Novem- 
ber the American people will elect one man 
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to the highest public office in our land, one 
Democrat who will bring sense and form to 
our National Government. 

And, as the John Foster Dulleses, the 
Charles Wilsons, the Ezra Bensons, the 
Richard Nixons, and the Sherman Adamses 
lead the great Republican exodus from 
Washington * * * we will become not a na- 
tion of ex-presidents but a nation of people 
united under the strong leadership of one 
president pledged to secure true national 
prosperity and genuine international peace. 

During the coming months we Demo- 
crats—in New York, in Texas, in California, 
and throughout the country—will disprove 
the false and cynical Republican doctrine 
that national power depends upon the 
ability to promote discord among the Ameri- 
can people. 

We will prove, beyond all question of 
doubt, that the American people are in- 
herently united in their desire for peace 
and prosperity in fact as well as in 
theory * * * and that the American people 
are determined to implement the achieve- 
ment of these goals through sound and uni- 
fied government. 

Here in Brooklyn, under the forceful and 
progressive leadership of Joe Sharkey, I 
know, you will again demonstrate that the 
size of your Democratic county organization 
is matched by the vigor and dedication of 
its entire membership. 

And I can tell you, in all sincerity, that 
across the river in Manhattan—and through- 
out our sister horoughs—we look forward 
to the inspiring task of bringing the mes- 
sage of our party philosophy to our neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens * * * and to plac- 
ing our city in the forefront of the great 
national Democratic victory for which 
America has longed since 1952. 


Thank you very much, 





The Essentials of Good Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an essay 
that won first prize in the Gainesville, 
Tex., Kiwanis Club’s citizenship essay 
contest. The prize-winning essay was 
written by Miss Beatrice Zimmerer, of 
the Sacred Heart School in Muenster, 
Tex., entitled “The Essentials of Good 
Citizenship,” and I feel that it is a privi- 
lege to have this excellent essay included 
in the Recorb: 

THE ESSENTIALS OF Goop CITIZENSHIP 
“Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself has said: 

*This is my own, my native land.’ * 

Probably you cheer loudly when the Stars 
and Stripes are raised and if called upon 
you would give your life for your country. 
But are you living your life as a good citizen? 

Citizenship is not an underling’s job, but 
a challenge to the best that is in every man. 
A good citizen votes, attends meetings, and 
serves on committees. He makes speeches 
and writes letters to the newspapers if he 
wishes. If he is qualified, he should serve 
in public office. In short, a citizen is pub- 
lic spirited and active, whereas the “para- 
site’’ is interested and active only for his 
own welfare. 
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To be responsible, a man must have knowl- 
edge. He must understand how democracy 
works and how it cam be improved. Democ- 
racy needs every bit of his knowledge. He 
can prepare for citizenship by securing an 
education. He must keep up with current 
events through reading and listening all his 
life. A good citizen pays his share of taxes, 
whether on property, on income, or on goods 
he buys. He realizes that taxes are low 
costs, indeed, for the services democracy 
furnishes him. 

Finally, a good citizen must respect the 
rights of other citizens. We can have free- 
dom of action only so long as our actions do 
not endanger the life and property of other 
people. Reckless driving and _ reckless 
talking are both undemocratic, for both may 
be harmful to other people. 

The good citizen is interested in life about 
him. He knows something about the politi- 
cal, social, economic, and religious life of 
the Nation of which he is a part. He partici- 
pates in worthy activities and becomes iden- 
tified with those forces which make the 
Nation. Thus, he becomes a worthy part 
of it. 

But there is another great qualification 
which he should possess if he is to be a 
citizen of the finest type; that is, a good 
character which is the very foundation of 
good citizenship. A good character must 
grow from within one’s self. The home, the 
school, and the church must all help to start 
its growth in the young citizen. And as the 
young citizen grows up, he must himself 
cultivate good character, so that it will con- 
tinue to grow and develop. A good character 
is the sum total of such qualities as hon- 
esty, truthfulness, kindness, courtesy, char- 
ity, sympathy, self-control, trustworthiness, 
loyalty, and cleanliness. These qualities 
cannot be acquired in a day; nor can they 
be absorbed from books. They come from 
the development of one’s spiritual nature. 

Americans now make their pledge of alle- 
giance under God. A citizen is born first 
into a family. He is responsible to his par- 
ents who teach him to honor and obey God 
as the highest authority. He obeys God’s 
commandments. He does God’s will. He 
honors God as his Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier. Thus honoring God, he loves his 
neighbor as himself; thus loving his neigh- 
bor, he works for his neighbor’s good as well 
as for his own. And so, he is a good citizen. 
As Polonius advises Laertes in Hamlet: “To 
thine own self be true, and it follows as the 
night the day, thou canst not then be false 
to any man.” 

So a good citizen is first, a God-fearing 
man; then he is a neighbor-loving man; and 
finally, he is a patriotic man. 





H. R. 5550 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention 
of the House that officials of 635 predom- 
inantly small industrial concerns, agri- 
cultural producers,. and labor unions 
from all over the United States, have 
filed with the Speaker of the House 
petitions protesting against passage of 
H. R. 5550, mow pending before the 
House, and instead urging that the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariff and Trade be 
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brought before Congress in accordance 

with the treatymaking provisions of the 

Constitution. 

The industries for which these peti- 
tions were signed are located in 42 States. 
They have their main offices or plants 
in such industrial centers as New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Boston, San Prancisco, and Pittsburgh, 
and, in addition, in 183 other congres- 
sional districts—approximately 350 dis- 
tricts affected. 

The various industrial and agricul- 
tural products represented by the peti- 
tions include: 

Cotton and wool textiles, thread cord- 
age, lace, carpets, felt, blankets, narrow 
fabrics, elastic fabrics, hats, gloves, hos- 
iery, embroidered articles, wearing ap- 
parel, glue and gelatin, colors and pig- 
ments, coal, chemicals, steel, nonferrous 
ores and metals, aluminum wares, silver- 
ware, wood products, leather, paper, ply- 
wood, building materials, scientific instru- 
ments and glassware, surgical and medi- 
cal supplies, optical goods, tools, elec- 
trical equipment, machinery, antifric- 
tion bearings, refractory materials, bi- 
cycles and motorcycles, clocks, guns and 
ammunition, metal closures and fas- 
teners, miscellaneous metal products, 
counting devices, fishing tackle, toys, 
games, plastic products, buttons, glass- 
ware, chinaware and pottery, ceramics 
and tiles, rubber products, pencils, 
brushes, sugar, figs, olives, raw wool, and 
miscellaneous food products. 

Petitions were also signed by officials 
of labor unions and employees of many 
industries including: leather, glass, pot- 
tery, knit glove, scientific apparatus, 
rubber, lace, woolen textile, and wall 
products. 

The petition which these officials 
signed reads as follows: 

PETITION MEMORIALIZING THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE, AND THE SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON THE 
SuBJEcT oF H. R. 5550 
We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 

and memorialize you in accordance with 

amendment I to the Constitution of the 

United States of America, to refrain from 

enacting H. R. 5550 and instead to bring the 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade be- 

fore the Congress of the United States in 

accordance with the treatymaking provisions 
of the Constitution, for the following 
reasons: 

1, Passage of H. R. 5550 would impair the 
right of petition and redress guaranteed in 
our Constitution, since tariff policy and for- 
eign commerce would be made subject to 
determination by an international agency. 

2. H. R. 5550 would hinder labor and busi- 
ness from obtaining effective action by the 
Congress of the United States, as guaranteed 
by article I, section 8 of the Constitution, 
which declares: “The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises * * * to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States * * *” 

3. H. R. 5550 would remove from Congress 
its full and effective freedom to exercise its 
constitutional responsibilities in these fields. 

4. H. R. 5550 would remove tariff and trade 
policy determinations from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and subject them to an interna- 
tional organization in which the people of 
the United States are not adequately repre- 
sented and where the United States delegate 
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would have but 1 of the 35 votes, the same 
as the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, Haiti, 
and other countries with populations less 
than many cities and States in this Nation. 

Now, therefore, we request that this peti- 
tion and memorial be formally placed before 
the Congress of the United States. 





Nasser Aspires To Be the Napoleon of the 
Entire Arab and Moslem World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
ticle that follows plainly documents the 
activities of Egyptian Colonel Nasser in 
his attempt to imitate Napoleon and be- 
come the emperor of the entire Arab and 
Moslem world, and all of Africa. The ar- 
ticle appeared in the May 4, 1956, issue 
of Israel Speaks: 

Memo To AMERICANS: WHAT Dogs NasSsSER 

WANT? 


The military dictatorship of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser has its eyes focused upon a goal of fan- 
tastic magnitude—ieadership of the entire 
Arab and Moslem worlds and of the conti- 
nent of Africa. 

Nasser’s book, Egypt’s Liberation—The 
Philosophy of the Revolution (Cairo, 1955), 
bluntly reveals this ambitious objective: “to 
lead the Islamic nations to head the Arab 
peoples’and to become the spokesman of the 
Arab (Africa) continent.” 

He writes further: “If anybody tells me 
that the place for us means this capital 
where we live, I differ with him. And if any- 
one tells me that the place for us means the 
political boundaries of our country, I also 
differ.” 

Nasser’s blueprint of empire embraces the 
Middle East to the north and the North Afri- 
can seaboard to the west of Egypt, and the 
African continent to the south. These, to- 
gether with the Moslem world as a whole, he 
defines in his Philosophy of the Revolution 
as the “three circles” of Egypt’s destiny. 

To achieve its ends, the Egyptian dictator- 
ship is pursuing a policy of intrigue and in- 
citement in countries all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean and from the 
Mediterranean to Lower Africa. Its agents 
include a swarm of renegades, exiles, and ter- 
rorists gathered together in Cairo from all 
parts of the Middle East and North Africa. 
Never before in modern times has there been 
built up in the Middle East a ramified net- 
work of such intense and widespread sub- 
version, 

FIRST GOAL: DESTROY WESTERN INFLUENCE 


Having succeeded (with powerful United 
States help) in securing the fulfillment of 
Egypt’s own major national aspiration—evac- 
uation of the Suez Canal by the British and 
transfer of its control to Egypt—Nasser’s first 
objective on the road to Egypt’s aggrandize- 
ment is the destruction of every vestige of 
Western influence in the Middle East. 

His initial onslaught has been against the 
defensive Baghdad Pact, which he pursues 
with bitter hatred in all the Arab countries, 
including Iraq itself. He has termed it “the 
imperialist big prison ... meant to enslave 
all Arabs.” 

In seeking to destroy the Baghdad Pact, 
Nasser is intent also on isolating Iraq, 
Egypt’s only rival for ultimate undisputed 
leadership of the Arab world. Iraq has offi- 
cially accused the Egyptian Embassy in 
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Baghdad as being the center of a subversive 
movement “aimed at the assassination of 
Iraqi statesmen.” Nasser replied: “Egypt 
will never forsake the Iraqi people, no mat- 
ter what the government does.” (Cairo 
Radio, January 27, 1956.) 

The immediate nucleus of Nasser’s empire 
was tentatively formed in October 1955 by 
the creation of the axis between Egypt, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia. On April 10, 1956, 
Yemen’s adherence to it was announced. 
Overtly designed to counter the Baghdad 
Pact, it is the basic instrument of Nasser’s 
ambitions. The recent meeting in Cairo of 
the heads of these states left no doubt of 
its complete domination by the Egyptian 
dictator. 

The military forces of the axis nations 
have been placed under a joint command 
headed by Egypt’s Minister of War and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Major Abdel Hakim Amer. 
Egypt has begun bringing in cadres of 
Syrian and Saudi Arabian troops for training 
in the use of Soviet heavy arms. The logical 
development of this process is for supplies 
of further heavy Soviet arms to find their 
way to Syria and Saudi Arabia, directly or 
funneled through Egypt. (Syria, mean- 
while, has contracted to obtain certain types 
of Soviet arms directly.) 

With the help of Saudi Arabian money, 
the bribing of Jordanians in key places and 
of Jordanian newspapers, and incitement 
and threats, Egypt played a major part in 
organizing the rioting in Jordan against the 
Baghdad Pact that almost brought about a 
revolution. The momentum of these in- 
trigues was directed next to securing the ex- 
pulsion of the British commander of Jor- 
dan’s Arab Legion, General Glubb. 

Nasser is now working to bring King Hus- 
sein under his domination and finally elimi- 
nate all British influence in Jordan. Fail- 
ing that, he will plot to overthrow Hussein’s 
shaky throne. In the collapse of Jordan’s 
independence that would inevitably follow, 
Jordan would come immediately under total 
Egyptian domination and be a puppet state 
headed by the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj 
Amin el-Husseini. 

Reports from diplomatic observers leave 
no doubt as to Nasser’s determination to 
secure control of Saudi Arabia. That coun- 
try’s oil wealth and its significance as the 
religious center of world Islam make it a 
valuable prize. The weak and _ corrupt 
regime of Kind Saud could offer little resist- 
ance to a well-planned Egyptian coup. In 
the context of these plans, Nasser’s attempts 
to secure possession of the southern Negev 
from Israel is self-explanatory: it would give 
him a land bridge directly connecting Egypt 
with Saudi Arabia. 


NASSER OVER AFRICA 


A projected all-African conference in Cairo 
to establish a leadership for the national 
movements which have arisen in the conti- 
nent to find a solution to current problems 
by getting rid of the white race, was one of 
the first schemes of Egypt’s military junta. 
(Al Ahram, Cairo, December 2, 1953.) A 
Supreme Council for African Affairs was 
established in Cairo in 1955 to direct Egypt’s 
political, economic, and social policies in 
Africa. 

Cairo Radio, on four wavelengths and in 
different African dialects, is beaming a steady 
stream of incitement to the peoples of Africa, 
The largest African audience is reached by 
Cairo Radio’s programs in Swahili, spoken by 
20 to 25 million Africans in 10 territories 
extending from Somaliland in the northeast 
to northern Rhodesia and Mozambique in 
the south. 

Direct contact with Mau Mau leaders was 
established in the early days of Egypt's mili- 
tary dictatorship. The Mau Mau leader, 
Abulu Komaro, urged the Egyptian dictator 
“to place Egypt at the head of the liberation 
of my country (El Misri, November 5, 1953). 
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Egypt promised and gave Mau Mau fullest 
support. 

Uganda Tanganyika, Nigeria, Northern 
Rhodesia, British island protectorates off 
East Africa and other British, French, Bel- 
gian, and Portuguese territories are being 
urged to liberate themselves. Nationalist 
delegations from them are invited to Cairo. 
The Egyptian Government subsidizes selected 
African political associations and news- 
papers. It is sending teachers to some of 
these territories and has promised to send 
more. Arab and other Moslem leaders in 
all these areas are gradually being organized 
to serve Egypt’s campaign. 

At the International Fair at Mogadiscio 
(Italian-administered Somaliland) in Oc- 
tober 1955 vast quantities of Egyptian ma- 
terials were distributed stressing Egypt’s 
“big brother” mission in Africa; it included 
250,000 photographs of Nasser, (Al Ahram, 
Cairo, November 5, 1955). 

Egypt's role in the North African rebellion 
against France is notorious. Since 1953, it 
has taken direct part in the North African 
uprising with a constant stream of money, 
arms (including British arms), propaganda 
and guidance. North Africa rebels are 
trained in Egypt and in Libya under an 
Egyptian-sponsored program. 

Libya (site of the great United States 
Wheelus Field base and British bases) is the 
scene of one of Egypt’s latest anti-West of- 
fensives. An extremely backward territory, 
Libya is well on the way to becoming an 
Egyptian satellite. It is dependent upon 
Egypt for leadership in almost every field. 
Officials at all levels and all its teachers, law- 
yers, engineers, etc., are Egyptians. Most of 
its supreme court judges and the legal ad- 
visers to the king are Egyptians, with their 
salaries paid by Egypt. 

AGGRESSION AGAINST ISRAEL 


Since the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on 
the Suez, the Nasser regime has progres- 
sively intensified its policy of military, po- 
litical and propaganda aggression against 
Israel. A mounting toll of death, destruc- 
tion, and tension has resulted. 

As Egypt grows swiftly stronger as a result 
of the Czech arms deal, and the United 
States continues to withhold defensive arms 
from Israel, the Nasser regime approaches it 
day of decision with Israel with growing 
self-confidence. 

The war against Israel serves several pur- 
poses: 

For Nasser, deliberately maintaining 
Egypt’s and the Arab world’s enmity of Is- 
rael in a state of ferment serves him as a 
major rallying point for the whole Arab 
world. 

Within Egypt, this ferment has helped 
enormously to divert the nation’s attention 
from the spurious character of the revolu- 
tion and the hollowness of Nasser’s alleged 
reforms. His failure to make any real dent 
in Egypt’s social and economic plight and 
his justification for large-scale mililtary ex- 
penditure can now be blamed on the “men- 
ace” of Israel and the needs of “defense 
against aggression.” 

The elimination of Israel is also important 
in the context of his ambitions for Egypt’s 
future role in the Middle East and the 
world. For Israel’s presence is a physical 
barrier in the way of Egypt’s uninterrupted 
junction with the rest of the Arab world 
that he is determined to dominate. 


THE WEST’S REACTION 


Through its arms deal with the Soviet, 
Egypt has opened up the Middle East to a 
major confrontation of the Great Powers in 
this area. This is not only a central fact in 
the contemporary history of the Middle 
East, but from the viewpoint of world his- 
tory, it is a development of revolutionary 
importance. 

The reaction of most of the Western 
Powers to Nasser’s machinations has been 
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slow to manifest itself. Recently, however, 
the Western World appears to have begun to 
move quickly to a realistic appraisal of the 
character, nature, and intentions of the 
Nasser regime. In Britain, there is a rising 
indignation. In the United States, public 
reaction is gradually becoming outspoken. 
In France, there has been outraged reaction 
for some time. 

Yet the truth about the Nasser junta’s 
goals and methods is still far from generally 
recognized. In part this is due to the double- 
talk that emanates from Cairo—one voice 
speaking to the West in a great stream of 
reasonableness and assurances of moderation 
and conciliation, while the other speaks to 
the Middle East and Africa in its authentic 
tones. 

The actions of the Nasser dictatorship 
have begun, however, to talk loudest of all. 





“Take Six” With the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of the day-long festivities, Satur- 
day, May 5, in Kansas City, Kans., in 
connection with the dedication of the 
new million-dollar National Guard Ar- 
mory, a luncheon was held, attended by 
many city, county, and State officials, 
and in addition, many Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and National Guard officers. 

The speaker at this occasion was Maj. 
Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, Chief, National 
Guard Bureau. His talk, which stressed 
the value of the 6-month Reserve train- 
ing course available to young guards- 
men, follows: 

The dedication this afternoon of the fine 
armory which will house eight units of the 
National Guard is, I am certain, an occasion 
in which the people of this city take great 
pride. 

I am very happy to be here. 

I share your joy in the completion of the 
armory, particularly because it is a home- 
grown product, so to speak. 

The people of Kansas City, Kans., and the 
State of Kansas are to be heartily congra- 
tulated on their financial initiative in rais- 
ing the funds for erecting this splendid 
building. 

The completion and dedication of a new 
armory is an event of great significance to 
the National Guard, for the armory has come 
to be a symbol of accomplishment and serv- 
ice. 

It is a memorial to the thousands of 
guardsmen, and the militiamen preceding 
them, who have served in every war of this 
Nation. 

An armory such as yours provides a sense 
of security for the citizens of a community 
because it is a constant reminder that there 
is a reserve force always on hand and train- 
ing to defend America’s free way of life, or 
to assist in any local or State emergency. 

Most important, I feel, the armory here 
and the hundreds of others standing in 
communities across America, are symbols of 
the spirit of cooperation in our defense ef- 
fort—between community, State and Federal 
Government. 

It is this cooperation which makes possible 
today’s modern National Guard. 

That the National Guard has continued 
to be, through the years, a strong military 
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reserve force is a credit to the determination 
of the States to preserve the traditions and 
concepts of the early militia. 

This concept has been workable and ef- 
fective from the days of the first colonists. 
It is equally workable and effective in this 
day of highly complex military forces. 

There is an unbroken lineage from the 
minutemen who fought America’s first wars 
with musket and powder horn, to the min- 
utemen of today who patrol the skies in jet 
planes, man our antiaircraft guns, and train 
with all the other modern weapons of war 
to be ready should the time come when Amer- 
ica must, again fight to preserve its rightful 
heritage of freedom. 

This heritage, of which the National Guard 
is so proud, is typified by the National Guard 
of Kansas and its 35th Infantry Division, 
which it shares with Missouri.” 

Even the 35th’s name, Santa Fe Division, 
calls to mind vividly the historic associations 
of the people of this area with the name 
Santa Fe, the old Santa Fe Trail and its iron 
successor, the Santa Fe Railroad, both in- 
tegral parts of your tradition. 

This association is carried still further in 
the 35th’s distinctive shoulder patch, the 
Santa Fe Cross, a wagon wheel superimposed 
on @ Cross. 

I’m told this is a copy of the old wagon 
wheel markers which were erected at inter- 
vals at the side of the Santa Fe trail to keep 
the covered wagon trains from losing their 
way during the blinding dust storms. 

Back in 1846 during the Mexican War a 
force of Missourians, part of what is now the 
138th Regiment of the 35th, was sent south- 
westward from here to guard the region of 
the Santa Fe Trail. 

The 138th Regiment, elements of which 
date to the St. Louis Grays of 1932, is the 
division unit with the longest continuous 
history, a history flavored throughout with 
the words Santa Fe in all their meanings. 

I am dwelling deliberately on the history 
of the 35th and its Santa Fe associations 
because such traditions are and should be 
one of the most important sources of esprit 
de corps in National Guard units all across 
the Nation. 

They serve to link the National Guard 
solidly with the background of the States 
and localities where it serves. 

The cause of esprit de corps is likewise 
served in a unit’s wartime accomplishments. 

The Santa Fe Cross was worn into battle 
for the first time in September of 1918 when 
the 35th Division attacked squarely in the 
center of the great Meuse-Argonne offensive 
which eventually smashed the Germans’ cele- 
brated Hindenburg Line. 

The 35th made a major contribution to the 
final defeat of the German armies in World 
War I, 

The 35th was again ordered to active duty 
in December 1940, when it became apparent 
that this country could not long postone its 
involvement in World War II. 

With its strength constantly being drained 
by thousands of men going to officer training 
schools and others being transferred out to 
activate new divisions, the 35th underwent 
several reorganizations during this time, 
with selectees filling in the vacancies. 


The division went overseas in May of 1944, 
stopped briefly in England, and by July was 
heavily engaged in the Normandy campaign 
in France. 

It had a major part in the historic siege 
of St. Lo and then continued in the pur- 
suit of the German armies retreating east- 
ward across France. 

Shifted from the First Army to Gen. 
George Patton’s famous Third Army, the 35th 
Division had fought its way into Germany 
and had been pulled back for rest near Metz, 
France, when Von Rundstedt launched the 
heavy attack which has come to be known 
at the Battle of the Bulge. 
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The 35th was ordered to move out imme- 
diately to help stop the Nazi armored col- 
umns in the Ardennes Forest to the north. 

For nearly 3 weeks the Division battled 
the German armor, and finally the enemy 
attack was beaten back. 

After fighting 30 miles along the Siegfried 
line defenses, the division crossed the Rhine, 
March 26, 1945, and drove into the Ruhr 
Valley where it captured 3,770 prisoners in 
18 days. 

Driving on eastward across Germany, the 
division, then with the Ninth Army, ended 
up on the Elbe River as the American troops 
nearest Berlin. 

Meantime, the Division’s 137th Regiment, 
four units of which will use the new armory 
here, had set an impressive mark of being 
in contact with the enemy for 111 of its 139 
days on French soil. 

Company F, of the 137th, one of the units 
to be housed here, was cited for outstanding 
performance of duty against the enemy. 

The company attacked a key defense posi- 
tion on the approaches to the Siegfried line, 
engaged two enemy companies in hand-to- 
hand combat, and sustained numerous 
counterattacks and severe pounding by 
enemy artillery and mortars. 

But it won the battle. 

The events I have described illustrate con- 
cretely Kansas’ part in the great national de- 
fense team that is the National Guard. 

This team consists of more than 5,600 
units of the Army and the Air National 
Guard, organized in 2,400 communities in 
every State, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

The strength of the Army and the Air Na- 
tional Guard today is the highest in his- 
tory—more than 466,000 men. 

The people of Kansas should remember 
always that into the National Guard of your 
State goes a tremendous amount of effort 
and sacrifice required in the day-to-day 
building, training, and maintenance of units. 

In addition to the weekly training sessions 
and the 2 weeks of summer field training, 
some National Guard units are actively en- 
gaged today in defense missions, and are 
standing a 24-hour-a-day watch, 7 days a 
week in some areas of the country. 

There are National Guard antiaircraft bat- 
teries manning guns in operational readiness 
at key industrial and population areas. 

There are National Guard pilots on run- 
away alert duty at a number of important 
airfields in the country. 

Members of these units are prepared, on 
short notice, to man antiaircraft batteries, 
or fly the jet fighter planes of the Air Na- 
tional Guard, against any surprise attack 
by enemy planes. 

The Guard is ready and anxious to ac- 
cept any added responsibilities it may be 
given as the country seeks to build a stronger 
Reserve Force. 


The Military Estabilshment is now putting 
into operation an act of Congress it is hoped 
will increase the size of the Ready Reserve 
and improve its training standards. 

This act is known as the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. 

The proper implementation of this law will, 
I am sure, assist the National Guard, as well 
as the other Reserve forces, to fill up the 
ranks and increase the level of training of all 
units. 

The main feature of this act which is of 
interest to National Guard men is the spe- 
cial training program which applies to the 
young man who enlists in the Guard between 
17 and 1814 years of age. 

He may ehlist in the National Guard and 
volunteer to perform 6 months of active duty 
with the Regular Army. 

Upon completion of this 6 months of serv- 
ice he returns to his home and continues to 
serve in the National Guard until he has 
completed a total of 8 years of service. 
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This service in the National Guard offers 
the young man & means of fulfilling the 
military obligation placed upon him by the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

This programs offers him an opportunity 
to become a skilled basic soldier at the be- 
ginning of his National Guard career and 
places him in position for early promotion to 
a noncommissioned officer grade in which he 
can qualify for a commission as a second 
lieutenant in the National Guard. 

At the present time we are engaged in an 
effort to sell this new 6 months’ training 
program to young men between the ages of 
17 and 18% through enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Young men who are between those ages 
and attending high school may enlist in the 
National Guard and postpone their entry 
into active duty until they graduate or until 
they become 20 years of age, whichever comes 
first. 

While we are making an all-out effort to 
enlist new recruits for this program, we are 
also making an effort to obtain volunteers 
for this special training from men who are 
already in the National Guard and meet the 
age requirements. 

I recommend this program for serious con- 
sideration and support of all of you who are 
interested in making this Nation strong mili- 
tarily at a minimum cost to the taxpayer. 

That the National Guard continues to grow 
in size, and that armories such as the one 
you will dedicate this afternoon are being 
constructed in every State, is certainly proof 
of the determination of the States to do their 
part in our national defense effort. 

The people of this city can well be proud 
of their National Guard men and proud of 
themselves for the part they have played in 
making this new armory possible—not only 
for the training of the local military units 
but also for community affairs of all kinds. 

I congratulate you on a truly worthwhile 
accomplishment. 





Logic of Arguments Against H. R. 4090 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 4090 
would amend part 2, title 3, of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, so as to require 
the installation of an automatic radio 
alarm device on United States cargo ships 
of 1,600 gross tons or more carrying less 
than two qualified operators. Under this 
legislation, the device would be capable 
of being set manually to simultaneously 
receive and respond to international 
Morse Code signals as follows: First, 
the ship station call signal; second, the 
international distress signal; third, the 
international safety signal; fourth, the 
international urgency signal; and, fifth, 
any other emergency code desired. 

As a former member of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, I be- 
came familiar with this legislation at a 
hearing on a somewhat similar bill, H. R. 
6004, which was held before this com- 
mittee during the 83d Congress. 

First, let me say that while my careful 
study of the report on this bill convinced 
me that there is no justification for mak- 
ing this device mandatory, at the same 
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time, I recognize that the interest of the 
sponsor of this measure, the distin- 
guished majority leader, is safety at sea, 
a very meritorious motive. 

Since it may be that Members will not 
have an opportunity to read the entire 
130 pages of testimony, I think that they 
should at least know that outside of the 
splendid statement in behalf of the ob- 
jectives of his bill by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts {[Mr. McCormack], the 
only other proponents were Abraham W. 
Sereysky, the son-in-law of the owner of 
the patents to this device, and Benjamin 
B. Green, the owner. These witnesses 
should be somewhat prejudiced. Also 
support was given it by Mr. Morris Har- 
vey Strichartz, a representative of the 
Radio Officers Union. Since the ultimate 
effect of this bill might well require the 
employment of extra radio officers on 
cargo vessels that now only carry one 
operator, it might be surmised likewise 
that Mr. Strichartz would be an inter- 
ested party. So outside of the author of 
the bill the proponents—all three of 
them—have a stake in the passage of 
this measure. 

By the same token, representatives of 
certain groups opposing the legislation 
might have biased viewpoints. So let us 
discount the fact that the American 
Tramp Shipowner Association testified 
the equipment was “unnecessary from 
the standpoint of safety, efficiency, or 
sound operation.” On a similar count, 
discount the testimony of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute and their 
statement that it was ‘inappropriate and 
premature to consider the mandatory in- 
stallation of an unknown and untried 
piece of equipment” and, finally, discount 
the statement of the Pacific American 
Steamship Association. These oppo- 
nents might be prejudiced. 

Now the remaining part of the report 
on this legislation comes from agencies 
of Government which certainly should 
be completely objective. Two Depart- 
ments, Treasury and Navy, have stated 
that they have no opposition. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget “suggests further 
study and experimentation before enact- 
ing.” The Commerce Department rec- 
ommends against enactment. The re- 
port of the Federal Communications 
Commission based on tests and technical 
examination states it is not convinced 
that the uses are clear enough to justify 
making the device mandatory. Of par- 
ticular importance is the individual tes- 
timony of the Honorable Edward M. 
Webster, a member of the Commission, 
which boils down to the conclusion that 
H. R. 4090 is unnecessary and prema- 
ture. So there are no Government 
agency reports favoring the bill—and 
three against its enactment. 

Being against safety is like being 
against sin or motherhood. It just is not 
always the easiest position to take, but 
if this device had been in use in the past 
as far back as the sinking of the Titanic 
in 1912, I cannot find that any disaster 
would have been averted or any lives 
saved. The degree of safety that this 
equipment would add if installed on- 
board a ship, to my mind, is exceedingly 
limited. Otherwise, cost, which is prob- 
ably somewhere around $3,000 per unit, 
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would have little bearing on the matter, 
The real cost, however, is not installa- 
tion. Take, for example, the fact that 
tests indicate under favorable conditions 
during a 16-hour period when no radio 
operator might be on duty, the overtime 
for answering the alarms would amount 
to $32.90 per day, or estimating the ship 
to be at sea 50 percent of the time, ap- 
proximately $6,000 per year per ship. 
Obviously, however, no radio operator 
could stand the strain of 10 alarms dur- 
ing his rest time, so the indirect cost 
would be actually the cost of a second 
operator, estimated to be in excess of 
$12,000 per year. 

On the 266 Government-subsidized 
vessels, the Federal Government would 
pay the entire added cost estimated to be 
$3.3 million. On the 771 nonsubsidized 
vessels, the industry would have in- 
creased operating costs of $9.5 million. 

These figures do not include any in- 
direct expense such as that of providing 
space for a second operator. If such ad- 
ditional expense was arrived at by agree- 
ment through collective bargaining, we 
could find no fault with it, but passing 
legislation on the basis of the testimony 
presented in the hearings on this and 
former bills would be the triumph of 
emotion over good judgment and reason. 

That H. R. 4090 duplicates existing 
equipment with an untested and untried 
device and bypasses international safety 
and communication conventions cer- 
tainly suggests referring the bill back 
to the committee for further study. Any 
regulation having to do with naviga- 
tional messages outside domestic waters 
and safety should be by international 
agreement and not be established by a 
law of this nature, particularly when it 
would set up a monopoly on an extremely 
limited and highly questionable system 
of safety communications. 

H. R. 4090 is cloaked in respectability. 
The Commerce Committee sought to 
eliminate its private-interest element by 
an amendment providing that the pat- 
ents on the device owned by the one or- 
ganization must be available at reason- 
able cost to other organizations. How 
naive can we get? 

There are presently approximately 
1,000 cargo vessels that would come 
under the provisions of this legislation. 
In manufacturing so limited a number of 
pieces of equipment there would be no 
place for competition. There would only 
be one manufacturer whether it would be 
the present owner of the patents, or an- 
other organization which would acquire 
the rights. The bill could not help but 
create a monopoly. And the measure is 
private-interest legislation. It should 
be pointed out that through increased 
subsidy the Federal Government would 
have to make up a good part of the cost. 

The Commerce Committee tried to 
keep the measure from being an out- 
and-out unconditional signed order for 
the owner of the patents. It provided 
an amendment saying the device must 
be found workable by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Of course, this would open the door 
to political pressure on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to approve the 
device even though it is subject to false 
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alarms and other weaknesses. Why the 
hurry? The Federal Communications 
Commission is testing other equipment 
to perform the same function. Why 
hand one favorite patent owner an ad- 
vance order and give his patents pri- 
ority? 

I do not charge there is anything 
wrong here, but I certainly think sus- 
picious people would draw their own con- 
clusions and I feel it would be a favor 
to the bill’s sponsor to defeat the 
measure. 

I know how busy Members are, and 
all I say to my colleagues is just read 
Federal Communications Commissioner 
Edward M. Webster’s testimony in oppo- 
sition to this legislation. That will con- 
vince any fairminded person of the logic 
of arguments against H. R. 4090. 





The Chotiner Case: Impropriety Does Not 
Have To Be Successful 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial entitled ‘““The De- 
fense of Chotiner,” which appeared in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on May 8, 
1956: 

Tue DEFENSE OF CHOTINER 

Some of the Nation’s press which was 
loudest in condemning “influence peddling” 
in the Truman administration is defensive 
about influence peddling in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

As a glance at today’s Mirror of Public 
Opinion will show, some newspapers do in- 
deed take a critical view of the private ac- 
tivities in Washington of Murray Chotiner, 
Vice President Nrxon’s campaign manager. 
A good many, however, are suggesting that 
Mr. Chotiner did little wrong in going to the 
White House in behalf of his clients, and 
the defense raises 3 points which have little 
to do with the principles involved. 

Point 1 is that Mr. Chotiner did no wrong 
because his clients lost their cases with the 
Government. (By implication, at least some 
of the 5-percenters of the previous adminis- 
tration at least earned their 5 percent). Of 
course, the answer to this is that impro- 
priety does not have to be successful. 

Point 2 is that whether Mr. Chotiner did 
wrong, whatever he did cannot be blamed on 
Vice President Nixon. (Let us not be guilty 
of guilt by association.) The answer to this 
is that Mr. Chotiner misused his position 
as friend and adviser to the Vice President 
to try to help private clients engaged with 
official business. Mr. Nixon did not disasso- 
ciate himself from these activities, has yet 
to criticize Chotiner for them, and declines 
even to discuss the case. 

Point 3 is that whether or not Mr. Choti- 
ner did wrong—and whatever this has to 
do with Vice President Nirxon—it is a fact 
that the Eisenhower administration stands 
foursquare against influence peddling be- 
cause the President has said so repeatedly. 
The answer to this is that after the Presi- 
dent reread his rules against influence he 
refused to apply them to Mr. Chotiner. 
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President Eisenhower indicated he saw noth- 
ing wrong in what Chotiner had done. 

We await the day when moral homilies 
alone may wipe out impropriety in Wash- 
ington, with some hope that somebody will 
also apply the ethics so grandly preached. 
But pending that time, Congress ought to 
heed Senator HumpnHrey’s advice that the 
Chotiner case needs much more thorough 
investigation. 

Fortunately RicHarp M. NIxon himself is 
on record in favor of digging out all the 
facts on influence peddling. He said: “This 
inquiry has too many loose ends to call it 
closed, and I think we'll have to resume hear- 
ings.” 

The only trouble is that these words were 
spoken by Mr. Nixon October 5, 1951, when 
he was a freshman Republican Senator hot 
after Democratic influence peddling in con- 
nection with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the Truman administration. 

In May 1956 the Republicans are in office 
in Washington. The shoe is on the other 
foot. Now the Vice President has nothing 
to say. 





Not One Federal Department Favors En- 
actment of H. R. 4090 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 4090 
would require an automatic radio alarm 
device on United States cargo ships of 
1,600 gross tons or more carrying less 
than 2 qualified radio operators. - 

That I-eppose H. R. 4090 in no way 
diminishes my regard for the objective 
of safety-at-sea, or recognition of this 
being the desire of the sponsor of the 
bill. I shall outline clearly the reasons 
why I believe the rule when it comes be- 
fore the House next week should not be 
adopted, but first in fairness to the ma- 
jority leader, who introduced H. R. 4090, 
I refer briefly to an article in the Balti- 
more Sun. It quoted me as saying the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was a 
friend of the owner of the patents for 
the device which would become manda- 
tory under this bill. 

I assure the House publicly as IL have 
the gentleman from Massachusetts pri- 
vately, I never made such a statement 
and consider it regrettable. Perhaps I 
should not dignify the newspaper article 
by this reference. It embarrassed me 
and makes my opposition to H. R. 4090 
more difficult. 

As to the reasons why I believe the 
rule should be defeated, let me say that 
one of my reasons is the high regard all 
of us have for the author of H. R. 4090. 
As I fear it was in the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, it might 
well be if the measure reaches the floor, 
it might be adopted out of sheer defer- 
ence to the majority leader. That, in 
my opinion, would be unfortunate. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a highly technical 
subject; it deals with complicated and 
delicately balanced labor agreements; it 
deals with maritime law and intricate 
shipping regulations; it deals with in- 
volved electronic questions. The influ- 
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ence and personality of a zealous advo- 
cate of safety-of-life-at-sea should be 
matched by technical knowledge and 
testimony which the Intstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee in reporting 
the bill ignored. 

I am not in the well of this House 
representing the selfish interests of ship- 
ping companies. I am here, opposing 
this rule, because not one agency of the 
Federal Government from which the 
Commerce Committee requested a re- 
port, not one Department favored enact- 
ment of H. R. 4090. 

The Department of Commerce flatly 
recommended against enactment, and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s report found no justification for 
making the installation of this device 
mandatory even though it could be de- 
veloped to a point where it is considered 
satisfactory. With such reports it is 
inconceivable that this bill if passed by 
Congress would not encounter an Execu- 
tive veto. Why, under such circum- 
stances should the valuable time of 
Members be taken for consideration of 
a bill which will never, in my judgment, 
become law? 

If, as I hope will not prove to be the 
case, a rule on H. R. 4090 is voted, I in- 
tend to offer amendments to defer effect 
of this bill: First, until reliability of op- 
eration of the device is assured by inter- 
national standardization of criteria 
governing characteristics of signals to 
which the device is required to respond; 
second, until it is determined that agree- 
ment cannot be effected internationally 
to permit use of the present auto-alarm 
for the purposes which would be served 
by the call selector device; and third, 
unless and until an automatic radio call 
selector is required by the next Inter- 
national Convention for Safety of Life at 
Sea to be installed on all vessels subject 
to such Convention. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I believe grant- 
ing of a rule and the adoption of these 
amendments is a waste of this body’s 
time. But if we adopt a bill, for heaven’s 
sake let us limit coverage until we can 
include foreign as well as domestic cargo 
vessels. Communications on the high 
seas should be on an internationally uni- 
form basis. Otherwise we would have 
chaos. 

Commissioner E. M. Webster, of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
out of his wide experience and back- 
ground testifying on this bill, empha- 
sized, in opposing it, the desirability of a 
common standardized system in the 
world. 

I hope the rule will be defeated. The 
legislation will add about $12 million to 
the cost of our merchant marine. If it 
would save lives it would be well worth 
the expense, but it will not; it simply 
would require installing a duplicative 
and unnecessary alarm system—if the 
patented device owned by one person can 
be perfected. I cannot gnd that any life 
in any sea tragedy from the disaster of 
the Titanic on down to the present, 
would have been saved—not one life—if 
this device had been in operation in 
United States cargo vessels. 

And referring again to the cost, bear 
in mind Americans owning cargo vessels 
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affected by H. R. 4090 can register their 
vessels under Panamanian or other for- 
eign flag. They can, and have been in 
increasing numbers transferring ships 
foreign and replacing the personnel with 
low-wage foreign crews. The cost of $12 
million to the American shipping indus- 
try under this bill would encourage that 
sort of thing. 

There were five basic reasons ad- 
vanced by Commissioner Webster in his 
testimony against H. R. 4090: First, there 
can be no operational reliability of this 
device because radio operators do not 
have a uniformity of speed in sending 
dots and dashes—the device is techni- 
cally impractical and has, of course, 
never been tested under actual opera- 
tional conditions at sea; second, no de- 
vice should be made compulsory until 
after there has been sufficient experience 
and acceptance upon which to base an 
intelligent analysis; third, any merit to 
the device is convenience—not safety; 
fourth, cost is discriminatory against 
United States Merchant Marine and 
cannot be justified; and fifth, present 
international system is performing its 
job satisfactorily. 

Finally, let me add one point more. 
Listen to this. Can any member of the 
Commerce Committee or the author of 
the bill state that the presently used 
outa-alarm which this new device, the 
automatic call selector, would dupli- 
cate—can anyone say the present alarm 
cannot be altered to serve exactly the 
same safety purposes as the device—the 
monopolistic device—under H. R. 4090 
is proposed to serve. 

There should be an investigation into 
alternative and more reliable methods. 

I urge strongly defeat of this rule. 
Send H. R. 4090 back to committee for 
further study when it comes to the floor 
of the House. 





Plutonium: Stranger Than We Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an article entitled “Plutoni- 
um: Stranger Than We Know,” which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on May 8, 1956: 

One of the great misfortunes of the pall 
of secrecy which has hung for 15 years over 
everything concerned with atomic energy is 
that we have been prevented from savoring 
the full magic of some of the things which 
have been done in the atomic energy research 
establishments. 

To most people plutonium is merely a 
name, or a synonym for atomic bombs. It 
does not suggest a real material—like copper 
or gold—which can be turned on a lathe or 
dissolved in acids. 

Certainly it does not suggest that the 
metal—if such it may be called—is of high 
interest in its own right as well as the most 
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fabulous material the world—or part of it— 
has ever seen in bulk. 

To make plutonium from uranium is much 
more remarkable than to make gold from 
lead in an alchemist’s laboratory. 

For, unlike gold, plutonium was not known 
to exist at all in nature when men set out to 
make it. 

Since then radio-chemists of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission have 
sought and found plutonium in nature— 
mainly in ores of uranium. 

In the ores which are richest in plutonium 
there is roughly one atom of plutonium for 
every million million atoms of uranium. 
Finding natural plutonium is more difficult 
than it would be to find a needle in a hay- 
stack. The main sources of plutonium are 
the atomic reactors in Great Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union. Al- 
together 12 different isotopes of plutonium 
are now known, each of them radio-active. 
These endure for times which range from a 
thousand millionth of a second to 900,000 
years. 

Because of its radio-activity plutonium is 
one of the most dangerous poisons known. 
Roughly a third of a millionth of a gram 
of it, inhaled during a person’s lifetime, is 
a hazard to be reckoned with. 

A millionth of this amount is dangerous 
if it finds its way into a wound, or is other- 
wise injected into the bloodstream. 

The radio-active material finds its way to 
some part of the human body where it can 
destroy the blood-forming organs in bone 
marrow, and hence bring about the radiation 
sickness which made its first public appear- 
ance at Hiroshima. 

A cubic foot of it weighs just over half a 
ton at ordinary temperatures. It is dull 
grey in appearance. 

The behavior of the metal at temperatures 
of 1 to 200 degrees centigrade is one of the 
reasons why people ask whether plutonium 
should be called a metal at all. 

Delta-plutonium actually decreases in vol- 
ume as it is heated—a property which is not 
possessed by any other known metal, though 
water just above its freezing-point does the 
same sort of thing. 

It is evident that the conversion of plu- 
tonium from a “bad” metal to a “good” metal 
as temperature is increased is a reflection of 
the number of radically different structures 
which the atom can assume. 

There are even suggestions that small 
granules of the material are spontaneously 
combustible—though, naturally, the experi- 
ment is not a safe one to carry out. 





Keep the Case Open 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include an analysis from the Carlisle 
(Pa.) Sentinel of the activities of Mr. 
Murray M. Chotiner and his associa- 
tions with high administration officials. 

The editorial follows: 

Keep Case OPEN 

Murray M. Chotiner, the breezy California 
lawyer, who is not only a friend of Vice 
President RicHarp Nrxon but was Mr. NIxon’s 
campaign manager in 1952, was called by the 
Senate Permanent Investigating Subcom- 
mittee to testify on April 26 on alleged graft 
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in Army clothing contracts, The subcom- 
mittee, in its investigations, sought to find 
out about influence telephone calls to the 
White House in behalf of Mr. Chotiner. To 
get the proper perspective on the political 
aspects of those telephone calls, it is appar- 
ently necessary to reflect back to 13 days 
ago—if you will—and then place the maneu- 
vers of Messrs. Chotiner and Nrxon in se- 
quence, to get any sense out of the matter. 

Going back 13 days, the sequence is this: 

Mr. Chotiner is scheduled to appear before 
the subcommittee where he will give testi- 
mony that will be embarrassing to both the 
President and Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Chotiner does not appear on the day 
summoned. Instead, waits a full week. 

In the meantime Vice President Nixon 
obtains clearance from the White House and 
announces that he will run for reelection 
in 1956. 

After everything gets into the record and 
Mr. NIxon’s candidacy is “accepted with en- 
thusiasm” (on the part of some of the GOP), 
Mr. Chotiner brings forth before the sub- 
committee a revelation that during the Tru- 
man administration would have been cailed 
a terrible scandal, such as when William M. 
Boyle, Jr., J. Howard McGrath, and Matthew 
J. Connelly were denounced by the press for 
their influence calls to Government agencies. 
What did Mr. Chotinmer disclose? He dis- 
closed that Maxwell M. Raab and Charles F. 
Willis, Jr., two White House staff advisers to 
President Eisenhower, made telephone calls 
concerning Chotiner clients. When ques- 
tioned by the subcommittee on whether he 
attempted to use the name or influence of the 
Vice President, Mr. Chotiner’s answer was: 
“Unequivocally no.” 

Now, going back 5 years to October 5, 1951, 
a Senator is speaking—a Senator who is a 
member of the Permanent Investigating Sub- 
committee—€alifornia’s Senator RicHarp M. 
Nrxon. He is on the trail of Democratic in- 
fluence in the affairs of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The future Vice Presi- 
dent says: “This inquiry has too many loose 
ends to call it closed, and I think we’ll have 
to resume hearings.” 

That, we foresee, is exactly what a lot of 
the people of this Nation are going to think 
about the whole business of the White House- 
Chotiner-Nixon influence case. At any rate 
that’s what we reckon most people will think. 





To Assist Farmers in Planting Woodlots, 
Windbreaks, and Shelterbelts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
7, I introduced a bill H. R. 11030, which 
will assist and encourage farmers to 
plant greatly needed woodlots and shel- 
terbelts. 

The bill is as follows: 

H. R. 11030 

A bill to provide assistance in soil and water 
conservation and the establishment of 
proper land use to farm owners and oper- 
ators who convert small tracts of crop or 
other land to woodland and to cooperate 
and assist the States in carrying out such 
development 

Be it enacted, ete., That it is hereby rec- 
ognized that the planting and development 
of woodlands on small tracts of cropland 
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~ and on other farm lands not suitable for 
cropping contributes to the public welfare 
in that it assists in the control of soil ero- 
sion and destructive floods, results in more 
favorable conditions of water conservation 
and flow and provides for windbreaks, shel- 
terbelts, and woodlots yielding a more ade- 
quate supply of timber and other tree prod- 
ucts; and that the growing of trees involves 
a deferment by the landowner of income 
from the land. It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the Congress that in order 
to promote woodland conservation on pri- 
vately owned lands and provide other assist- 
ance to owners and operators of small tracts 
of land, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
assist in the establishment and maintenance 
of woodlands thereon. 

Sec. 2. In order to effectuate the policy of 
this act, the Secretary of Agriculture (here- 
inafter called the “Secretary”) is author- 
ized— 

(a) to approve plans for a conservation 
program of woodland tree planting sub- 
mitted by State oil conservation committees, 
boards, or commissions in cooperation with 
State officials and State foresters for the 
purpose of assisting owners of small tracts 
of land in affecting the policy herein stated: 
Provided, however, That any such plan, in- 
sofar as it affects private land within the 
boundaries of legally established soil con- 
servation districts, shall provide for the car- 
Trying out of the plan in cooperation with 
such soil-conservation districts, and to avoid 
duplication shall provide that the technical 
and other assistance provided such districts 
under other Federal authorizations for as- 
sistance in developing and carrying out their 
soil and water-resource programs shall be 
utilized in the planting of trees on farm 
woodlands and for windbreaks; 

(b) to assist the State in carrying out 
such plan as he has approved under this 
act, which assistance may include giving 
of advice and technical assistance and fur- 
nishing financial contributions including 
the cost of planting, replanting, and other 
operations necessary to the establishment of 
woodland tracts as he shall deem proper, 
provided that the financial contribution ex- 
pended by the Federal Government for tree 
planting and woodland development on non- 
Federal land within the State during any 
fiscal year shall not exceed the amount ex- 
pended by the State for the same purposes 
during the same fiscal year, and the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make financial contri- 
butions on the certificate of the State offi- 
cial(s) in Charge of the administration of 
the plan as to vhe amount of expenditures 
made by the State; and 

(c) to give technical advice and assistance 
to owners of such tracts, including the mar- 
keting of the forest products produced there- 
from. 

Sec. 3. In any plan that coordinates wood- 
lands under the jurisdiction of any Federal 
agency other than the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary shall obtain the co- 
operation, assistance, and approval of the 
Federal agency having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as may be appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the objects of this act, 
such sums to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


Mr. Speaker, the bill to assist farmers 
in planting and developing windbreaks 
and small woodlots is to complement 
title IV, the forestry provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956, H. R. 10875. 
That section authorizes additional co- 
operative activity between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the States in 
tree planting and reforestation—to build 
up and maintain a level of timber grow- 
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ing stocks adequate to meet the Nation’s 
domestic needs for a dependable future 
supply of industrial wood. This bill 
seeks to provide farmers needed assist- 
ance to plant and manage woodlots and 
windbreaks largely for protection pur- 
poses and to supply wood for fuel and 
rough lumber for local farm use only. 
It is not intended to help commercial 
tree growers and large forestry enter- 
prises. 

I am particularly interested that this 
Congréss give as much help and assist- 
ance as possible to those farmers who 
are in need of it, particularly those who 
have misfortune come to them because 
of drought or other circumstances over 
which they had no control. I want to 
see the farmer along with labor and busi- 
ness get an even break. 

Somehow we have managed to do 
away with the rows of trees and the 
woodlots that served to protect farm 
crops from the hot winds of summer, 
and to save the livestock and buildings 
from the cold winds of winter. Of 
course, there were areas in my State of 
Iowa, and in the States to the west 
where trees were not native. However, 
it has been demonstrated that trees 
will grow in most all of these areas, but 
farmers do need help to get them estab- 
lished. 

Of importance right now is getting 
cropland out of production. Actually 
many farmers are trading crops for land. 
By that I mean crops are being harvested 
from land unsuited to cropping. This 
land is becoming poorer and poorer be- 
cause of being cropped. Erosion is so 
serious on such land when it is cropped 
so as to reduce the yields and make such 
use unprofitable. Part of this kind of 
land should be converted to woods not 
only putting it to its best use but further 
reducing production of crops now in 
surplus. ‘ 

Farmers need windbreaks to protect 
crops from hot winds that sear corn tas- 
sels and burn up grain. This is particu- 
larly true in the western Corn Belt. The 
cycle of dry hot weather that has per- 
sisted in the South and Middlewest since 
1950 has cut yields on many farms to 
the point where farm income has been 
meager irrespective of the price of the 
product. Also, windbreaks are needed 
around every farm for shelter and pro- 
tection for livestock and buildings 
throughout the central and northern 
parts of our country. 

Wind erosion in the southern Great 
Plains has damaged over 5 million acres 
again this blow season. This is the sev- 
enth year that drouth has seriously 
damaged the wheat crop and reduced 
the productive capacity of much of the 
land in five southern Great Plains States. 
Shelterbelts have been _ successfully 
established in most of the Great Plains 
area and most of them could do a great 
deal toward holding the soil in place. 

Nearly 40 million acres of cropland in 
this country are still being damaged at 
a critically rapid rate by erosion. Much 
of this acreage is in small tracts on thou- 
sands of farms. These small acreages 
make some contribution to crop sur- 
pluses too and they should be taken out 
of cropping and planted to trees. Net 
only will erosion on this land be re- 
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duced, but putting the land to trees will 
contribute immeasurably to reducing 
water runoff. 

Farmers have been establishing good 
land use through the soil conservation 
district program for nearly 20 years. 
During that time some 20 million acres 
of cropland unsuited to continued crop- 
ping have been converted to grassland 
and woodland. The immediate need for 
further reducing crop acreage stimulates 
me to offer additional assistance to 
farmers in order to speed up the pro- 
gram of cropland conversion. The em- 
phasis that has been placed up to this 
time on Federal assistance to private 
landowners and operators in forestry 
problems other than in the soil con- 
servation district programs has been 
limited. Of course, under the Clarke- 
McNary Act, cooperation with the 
States has materially increased the pro- 
duction and distribution of trees and 
other planting stock. Also, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is directed under the 
Cooperative Forest Management Aci to 
cooperate with the States in respect to 
management of woodlands and to pro- 
vide technical services in the harvesting, 
marketing, and processing of trees. All 
of the work under these acts is done 
largely in cooperation with the States, 
and material contributions to the prob- 
lem are being made. It is my intention 
in introducing this bill for stepping up 
the woodlands program that additional 
funds and assistance from Federal 
sources be made available to farmers 
cooperating with their soil conservation 
districts. It will augment the small 
amount out of the total Federal funds 
now being appropriated for forestry pur- 
poses which are utilized to assist farm- 
ers to plant and develop small woodland 
tracts. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a clear difference 
between the provisions for tree planting 
in the soil-bank bill recently passed by 
the House, and the provisions and pur- 
poses of my bill, in that the soil-bank 
bill puts emphasis on commercial for- 
ests for the production of lumber, where- 
as my bill provides for small wood lots 
and shelter belts for farmsteads. For 
the past half century we Americans have 
carried on a tree-slaughtering program 
with a vengence, and in addition we have 
been straightening our small streams and 
creeks. Had we planned a desert here, 
we could not have made a better start. 
Our soil-conservation program on our 
farms has been most effective so far as 
water and soil erosion and flood preven- 
tion are concerned, and in which I have 
long taken a leading role in Congress. 

But we are annually losing millions of 
acres of our priceless topsoil and crops 
from wind erosion. About 3 years ago 
I drove through the best agriculture sec- 
tion of France. There I saw what small 
wood lots and trees along the fence lines 
can do to stop wind erosion, and cer- 
tainly it is now a national must here in 
the United States of America. Some 
may say trees along fence lines shade too 
much of otherwise productive cropland, 
but the greater area they protect from 
hot withering winds far exceeds the 
shaded area, also a fertilizer has now 
been developed which, when applied to 
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shaded land, will produce about equal 
crops to unshaded land. 

Taking the Seventh Iowa District as an 
example, I am very sure that, if every 
farm had a small woodlot, say 2 acres, 
as a windbreak for the buildings and a 
row or two of trees along the southern- 
most boundary of each farm the loss of 
crops from hot winds and drought would 
be greatly reduced. True it will take a 
few years before the trees will be big 
enough to be greatly effective, but there 
is no time a start can be made earlier 
than now. Maybe all of us will not be 
here long enough to enjoy and reap all 
the benefits but our children will. 

Trees not only serve as windbreaks 
but the amount of moisture which a 
good sized tree will hold is almost unbe- 
lievable, which serves to moisten the dry 
destructive winds so only with a few 
hundred trees on each farm the com- 
bined benefit of thousands of trees in a 
neighborhood would be of untold benefit 
to exerybody. 

I sincerely hope and pray that this 
tree-planting program will be put into 
effect at an early date. 





Labor and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks the following article which ap- 
peared in Human Events for May 12 on 
the subject of labor in politics: 

LABOR IN POLITICS 


In reply to Democratic National Chairman 
Paul Butler’s offer to “publicly apologize” to 
Senator Go.tpwaTer if the Senator could 
prove his contention that “compulsory 
union dues are used for political parties and 
candidates,” the Arizona GOP Senator has 
sent the following evidence to Butler: 

Gus Scholle, president of the Michigan 
CIO Council and chairman of the Michigan 
Political Action Committee (PAC), told a 
reporter for the Detroit Free Press on April 
24, 1955, that the PAC was being financed 
by “dues money allocated by local unions.” 

Fay Calkins, analyst for the AFL-CIO, 
gives several examples in her book The CIO 
and the Democratic Party. On page 45, she 
notes that over half of the money spent_by 
the PAC in Ohio’s 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict came “from a monthly per capita tax 
on locals.” 

Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the CIO 
Auto Workers, told the Detroit Free Press, 
July 7, 1955, that “the union makes no bones 
about the fact that payrhent for radio and 
television programs containing campaign 
politics came from the UAW general funds.” 
Mazey filed an audit report for the UAW-CIO, 
for the period of June 1, 1950 to May 31, 1951, 
showing that the PAC received $120,434.56 
out of union general funds. For the 6- 
month period ending November 30, 1952, the 
PAC received $66,086.41, also from union 
general funds. For the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, PAC expenses disbursed from 
the union general fund amounted to $384,- 
443.33. Mr. Mazey’s reports are only for this 
single International union and do not in- 
clude the funds diverted from other Inter- 
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nationals or from local, county and State 
union treasuries into political activities. 

The financial statement of Ford Local 600 
of the UAW-CIO, dated October 9, 1955, 
signed by W. G. Grant, financial secretary, 
shows that the Wayne County CIO Council 
endorsed John Dingell, Jr., in the Demo- 
cratic primary election of Michigan’s 15th 
Congressional District. The report reads: 
“Approval is requested of the council for 
concurrence in the above endorsement and 
also to authorize the local officers, in line 
with past procedure, to incur and pay ex- 
penses in connection with said election.” 

The then director of Labor’s League for 
Political Education, Joseph D. Kennan, was 
quoted in the January, 1950, issue of the 
American Federationist, official publication 
of the American Federation of Labor at 
that time, as saying, “I have been asked by 
many local union officers whether any local 
funds can be voted out of the treasury for 
political work. The answer is “Yes’—so long 
as none of that money is used for a national 
candidate such as Congressman or President. 
You can use union funds or assessments to 
help local and State candidates (in most 
States).” 

“This construction,” said GOLDWATER, 
“places the sole emphasis on legal interpreta- 
tion. Nowhere in it is there any concern 
for the problem of using compulsory union 
dues in politics as a moral or civil rights 
problem. LLPE Director Kennan would 
seem to be indifferent to the civil rights 
question involved in taking the compulsory 
dues of & union member and using them to 
pay the campaign expenses of a candidate 
whom he personally votes against, thereby 
nullifying his vote and creating a second 
class citizen.” 

The Senator concludes his letter to 
ButT.Ler: “Upon examination of this sampling 
of the available proof, I hope you will avail 
yourself of the earliest opportunity to clear 
up the record by making your public apology 
as you agreed to do on May 1.” 

On April 30, in Fort Worth, Gov. Allen 
Shivers charged that organized labor was 
sending “large sums of money into Texas in 
an effort to capture control of the State’s 
Democratic Party.” Shivers said he had 
photographic copies of deposit slips show- 
ing that money had been received by the 
Rio Grande Valley Democratic Club from 
the AFL and from “Walter Reuther’s CIO.” 





Eisenhower Administration Shrugs Off 
Responsibility in Battle Against Stream 
Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial entitled “Mr. 
Aandahl’s Passive Role,” which appeared 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on May 8, 
1956: 

Mr. AANDAHL’s Passive ROLE 

Assistant Secretary Aandahl’s address to 
the American Waterworks Association con- 
vention here was more notable for what it 
did not say than for what it did. In more 
than 4,000 words of prepared text the Inte- 
rior Department official found not one word 
to acknowledge the Federal Government’s 
responsibility for nationwide action against 
stream pollution. 
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He found not one word in recognition of 
the by-now obvious fact that the poisoning 
of interstate streams can be stopped only 
with the initiative of strong leadership at 
Washington, including sizable sums of money 
and strict laws strictly enforced. Instead, 
Mr. Aandahl disclaimed that there is any 
national water problem. He said “There can 
be no overall plan.’ He foreswore bureau- 
cratic control and vowed to provide the local 
people a greater voice, which is the new 
gobbledygook for “we won't do it.” 

The Assistant Secretary of Interior recog- 
nized the great and growing demands on 
water supply. He recognized that agricul- 
ture and industry, even habitation itself, 
will be affected for the long future by what 
is done now to insure adequate supplies of 
clean water. But: “Will the corrective ac- 
tions now being taken provide adequate wa- 
ter supplies for the future?” Assistant Sec- 
retary Aandahl’s only answer was to say to 
the waterworks operators: “You men are 
better able to answer that than I.” 

That is shrugging off the problem, not 
dealing with it. 





Armed Forces Day Celebration at Coney 
Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to bring to the attention of all my col- 
leagues and the public at large a most 
interesting event which is scheduled to 
take place this coming week-end at 
Coney Island, in Brooklyn, N. Y. I refer 
to the Armed Forces Day Celebration 
which will be held on Saturday, May 19, 
and Sunday, May 20, under the auspices 
of the Area IV Armed Forces Day 
Committee. 

The event will be featured by many 
aerial and amphibious activities which 
will be observed by as many as 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 people. Perhaps no other 
place in the United States or elsewhere 
in the world could attract a larger audi- 
ence than Brooklyn’s famous Coney 
Island, known for over a half century as 
the playground of the world. Coney 
Island is host each season to some 50 
million visitors. 

The demonstration area for this event 
is that part of the Atlantic Ocean which 
is immediately adjacent to the beach, 
the boardwalk, and the amusement area 
of Coney Island. I understand that all 
aerial activities will take place over the 
ocean, so that there is no civilian hazard 
involved. 


The reason I call attention to the event 
at this time is that I hope it will prove 
to be the forerunner of many successful 
celebrations in the future devoted to our 
Armed Forces and their achievements. 
I believe that if properly developed on 
a huge scale as befits our country, plus 
the huge audience potential provided at 
Coney Island, these events could serve 
as our answer to Moscow’s famed Red 
Square flyover on May 1 each year which 
attracts such worldwide attention. I 
propose that we have a 2-day Armed 
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Forces celebration on the third week-end 
in May each year for that purpose. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the REcorp, I wish to in- 
sert the text of a release issued today by 
the Armed Forces Day Committee in con- 
nection with the celebration at Coney 


Island: 
Area IV ARMED Forces Day COMMITTEE 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Brooklyn Bor- 
ough President John Cashmore, Area Iv 
Armed Forces Day Commander Lt. Gen. 
Thomas W. Herren, and John G. Ward, pres- 
ident of the Coney Island Chamber of Com- 
merce, have authorized the Public Informa- 
tion Subcommittee of the Armed Forces Day 
Committee to issue the following announce- 
ment in their name: 

“GoveRNorRS ISLAND, N. Y.—The establish- 
ment of the area on and over the Atlantic 
Ocean off the Coney Island Beach, boardwalk, 
and amusement area as a newly designated 
demonstration area for Armed Forces Day 
weekend aerial and amphibious activities is 
jointly announced by Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Lt. Gen. Thomas W. Herren, Area IV 
Armed Forces Day Commander, Brooklyn 
Borough President John Cashmore, and John 
G. Ward, president of the Coney Island 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“This is the first of a series of special 
events scheduled to implement the concep- 
tion of utilizing the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
Coney Island Beach, and boardwalk, as the 
world’s largest theater, capable of accommo- 
dating the world’s largest primary audience. 
The concept was developed by Milton H. 
Berger, director of special events for the 
Coney Island Chamber of Commerce, who 
interested the Armed Forces Day Committee 
in its utilization for their activities program. 

“Of particular interest to the Armed Forces 
and to the municipal government of the city 
of New York is the lack of civilian hazard 
inherent in staging aerial and amphibious 
events on and over the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Of additional interest to all concerned is 
the easy accessibility of the Coney Island 
demonstration area to New York and ad- 
jacent communities both by subway train 
and automobile highway. Coney Island is 
serviced by the “D” train of the Independent 
Line Subway as well as the Sea Beach, West 
End, and Brighton Lines of the BMT system. 
For vehicular visitors, Coney Island is con- 
venient to auto traffic via the East Side and 
West Side Highways and the Bronx as well 
as by the Belt Parkway system from Queens 
and Long Island. It is also serviced by sur- 
face buses of the New York City Transit 
Authority. 

“With Coney Island already having re- 
corded upwards of half a million visitors a 
day during the past several weekends, the 
audience potential for Armed Forces Day 
weekend demonstrations is potentially the 
largest possible primary audience in all the 
world. 

“For Saturday, May 19, and Sunday, May 
20, a hundred plus fiyover of Air Force and 
Navy planes is scheduled. Also scheduled 
for Sunday, May 20, are a series of special 
activities including Coast Guard helicopter 
rescue demonstration, air-sea rescue by am- 
phibious plane, landings on, taxiing along, 
and takeoffs from the Atlantic Ocean by 
pontoon planes. 

“The Army Signal Corps is investigating 
the possibility of setting up a public address 
system along the Coney Island boardwalk for 
one-half mile in either direction from 
Steeplechase Pier as an announcing center 
from which the various activities could be 
described to the assembled viewing public. 
Other aerial activities are being planned. 
These will be announced next week along 
with specific times and other details of the 
events to be scheduled for May 19 and May 20. 
Announcement will be made through the 
Armed Forces Day Area IV Public Informa- 
tion Officer, Capt. Bertrand R. Brinley.” 
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Technical Assistance Under the Foreign 
Aid Program Should Operate Under a 
Separate Agency Divorced From Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, May 4, Dr. John H. 
Reisner, who is a consultant to the Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc., in New York City, 
and who has had considerable experi- 
ence in programs that deal with self- 
help to people abroad, made an impor- 
tant statement before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
his statement: 

TESTIMONY OF Dr. JOHN H. REISNER BEFORE 
THE House FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Fripay, May 4, 1956 
My name is John H. Reisner, at present 

consultant to Agricultural Missions, Inc., 

New York City, and from 1931 to 1953, served 

as its executive secretary. Since 1949, I have 

served as an official observer to the Food and 

Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 

tions. From 1914 to 1931, I was an agricul- 

tural missionary in China and for most of 
this period was dean of the College of Agri- 


‘culture and Forestry of the University of 


Nanking. From 1951 to 1953, I was an ac- 
tive consultant to the Director of Food, Agri- 
culture, and Natural Resources Personnel of 
the Technical Cooperation Administration. 
For 42 years my major activities have been 
concerned with what is now referred to as 
technical assistance. I have traveled widely 
in the Near East, Asia, the Far East, aiid 


Africa. 


r 
My testimony will deal principally with 

title III of the Mutual Security Act of 1956— 
technical cooperation—and particularly the 
section dealing with United States bilcteral 
program, 

Ir 

Lest my observations seem unduly critical, 

let me say at the beginning that I believe 
firmly that technical cooperation must be 
considered an extremely important phase of 
our foreign policy. I have always felt that 
the organized exchange of technical knowl- 
edge on a worldwide scale, so that the bene- 
fits of human advancement in any one coun- 
try can be applied wherever they are desired 
and needed, represents one of the greatest 
advances of all time in international rela- 
tions. I am proud of the pioneer part which 
the United States has played in the develop- 
ment of the idea and we must go on to greater 
accomplishments. 

Ir 


But it is possible to take a good idea and 
implement it in a way that significantly de- 
creases its effectiveness and I think this has 
been especially true of our technical cooper- 
ation program. In 1949, I testified before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee to this 
effect: 


“The point 4 program which can really be 
effective will not be completed in 2 or 3 
years. Bringing help to the mass of the 
people in the underdeveloped countries is a 
huge and complicated problem. It is not 
simply better seeds and more quinine. Un- 
less our Government and the American peo- 
ple are willing to undertake such long-term 
programs and supply continuing funds, it 
would be better to drop the whole matter 
before it is begun. To raise high hopes for 
a@ year or two, then to stop appropriations 
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will cause more ill will than if the point 4 
program had not been started. From the 
very first such a program should be recog- 
nized as a definite part of a bipartisan for- 
eign policy.” 
Iv 

The mutual security bill before Congress 
represents the seventh annual request for 
funds for technical assistance. For 6 years 
the program has been operating on a year- 
to-year basis. Total appropriations have 
passed the half billion dollar mark. While 
it is true that the International Cooperation 
Administration can contract obligations for 2 
years, the program is essentially a July 1 to 
June 30 operation. I most heartily endorse 
the request of the President that the tech- 
nical cooperation be placed on a long-term 
basis, so that wise and adequate planning 
can be done and with assurance that the 
program can be carried out. I understand 
certain Members of the House, including 
some members of this committee, have al- 
ready expressed themselves in favor of such 
a long-range policy. To be specific, I sug- 
gest a minimum of 10 and preferably 15 to 
20 years. 

Vv 

The program has suffered severely because 
of administrative changes. It was first under 
the Technical Cooperation Administration, 
within the State Department and with the 
State Department doing much of the plan- 
ning and programing. TCA had in 2% 
years 2 administrators and 1 acting adminis- 
trator. The program in August 1953 was 
made a part of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration under Mr. Stassen. The new 
setup provided for a Deputy Director for 
Technical Assistance but was without such 
director for about 8 months. On July 1, 
1955, the technical cooperation program was 
made part of the International Cooperation 
Administration, which latter organization 
has semiautonomous status in the Depart- 
ment of State. So in about 5% years, we 
have had 4 administrators, 1 acting admin- 
istrator, 1 deputy director and 1 acting dep- 
uty director. As one would reasonably ex- 
pect, the administrative changes in Wash- 
ington resulted in uncertainty and frustra- 
tion in the field. The point I want to make 
is that these administrative uncertainties 
create a difficult climate in which to plan 
effectively and to accomplish our objectives 
in the countries in which our technical coop- 
eration programs are operating. 
? vI 

The technical cooperation program must 
rest on bipartisan support which I under- 
stand is the case in Congress. May I re- 
spectfully suggest that it needs a bipartisan 
approach in administration. I am not sug- 
gesting that the Democratic administration 
was blameless in this respect but it is true 
that most of the high ranking experienced 
Officials in the TCA were relased by Mr. 
Stassen and the administrative posts given 
to people without similar experience. In a 
study by the National Planning Association's 
special policy committee on technical co- 
operation, dealing with the administration 
of bilateral technical cooperation, the state- 
ment is made “Political clearances were 
made a standard requirement for all tech- 
nical cooperation employees under FOA, 
This practice started on a large scale with 
the change of administration in 1953.” And 
to quote again: “Some country directors 
have been appointed on a political basis 
despite their lack of special qualifications 
for leadership in technical cooperation.” I 
take no particular pleasure in reading this 
paragraph but I think it is part of the rec- 
ord and part of the problem. I plead that 
we take bipartisanship just as seriously as 
we know how. We cannot have a successful 
technical program without it in both the 
legislative and executive branches of our 
Government. 
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Our technical cooperation is less effective 
than it should be because the country pro- 
grams are overextended. In the early phase 
of our technical-assistance operations, part 
of our foreign policy was to make an impact 
on the countries that had signed agreements 
with us. That meant quickly using as many 
people and as much money as possible. By 
1952 we were using not only technical-assist- 
ance funds, but special economic-assistance 
funds. Too many of the early programs were 
our programs and represented what we 
thought was good for the country. We were 
transferring our technological fruit—not 
technological seeds and roots. We were in 
too great a hurry to get the job done before 
we really knew what the job was. A few 
days ago I was talking with a Congressman 
who had visited Asia. He had asked a chief 
of mission how many projects were being 
operated in the country. The reply was 89. 
The Congressman suggested that was too 
many. The chief replied that instead of 
criticizing him, the Congressman should 
compliment him for the number had been 
reduced from 239. I can best sum up the 
point I want to make by quoting from,the 
report of the Foreign Affairs. Committee’s 
mission to east Asia and the Pacific, of which 
mission Dr. Jupp was chairman: 

“The projects ought to be only those that 
build upon the basic strength of the coun- 
try rather than spreading the funds over 
an array of projects, however useful, that 
must be started from scratch.” 

VIII 


We need to use more imagination in adapt- 
ing our field administrative organization to 
the situations found in the host countries. 
In Latin America the Servicio has been used 
to advantage. But throughout Asia and the 
Par East, we operate uniformly, using the 
USOM, with the exception of the Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction originally 
operating on the mainland of China, but now 
operating in Formosa. This joint enterprise 
has been signally successful because the two 
Governments have been operating as part- 
ners. Most of the countries where we oper- 
ate vary greatly and need consideration in 
terms of their own situation. I am sure 
that the attitudes in many countries toward 
our cooperation would be more cordial if 
the joint commission idea were to be used. 
When I was in Formost in 1954, I was told 
that the decisions of the 5 commissioners—3 
Chinese and 2 Americans—were invariably 
unanimous, 

x 

The problem of personne! is still with us— 
really the key factor in the successful op- 
eration of technical cooperation programs, 
We are still appointing most personnel to a 
2-year contract. It will be difficult to solve 
this important problem until Congress de- 
cides whether technical cooperation is to be 
given a reasonably continuing status. I be- 
lieve many of our best citizens would elect 
service in technical assistance as a career 
if our administrative policies would make 
that possible. This complex problem is so 
widely recognized that I need only refer to 
it as part of the overall picture. 

x 


We need to resolve the growing confusion 
in the public mind as to what is technical 
cooperation and what is development as- 
sistance. Both categories are seemingly cov- 
ered by the commonly used term “economic 
aid.” It is highly desirable that the two 
types of assistance be kept separate in our 
thinking. In the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, the Foreign Affairs Committee spelled 
out in detail what technical cooperation pro- 
grams were. Development assistance is not 
comparably defined. Simply stated, it seems 
to me that technical assistance consists of 
those activities which (1) aim at develop- 
ing the economy or raising the standard of 
living, primarily through (a) increasing 


technical competence or (b) helping to or- 
ganize or improve public programs devoted 
to these ends; and which (2) are joint activ- 
ities in which an agency external to the 
country is a participating partner. Devel- 
opment assistance consists of helping to de- 
velop the economy, or raise the standard of 
living of a country primarily through grants 
of commodities or funds which can con- 
tribute to these purposes. There is no clear 
line of division between technical coopera- 
tion and developmental assistance. On the 
whole, sending technical personnel to a coun- 
try is a central feature of technical coop- 
eration but is absent or a minor element in 
development assistance. In general, appro- 
priations for technical cooperation are in 
modest amounts whereas grants for develop- 
ment assistance to a particular country in 
a@ particular year may run into many mil- 
lions of dollars. Grants of funds for tech- 
nical cooperation are legitimate to the ex- 
tent they are needed to provide teaching and 
demonstration materials and to share suffi- 
ciently in financing certain joint programs 
that the host government is encouraged to 
undertake them and so that the external 
agency of technical cooperation (such as the 
United States Government) has a right toa 
voice in the administration. 

Technical cooperation is popularly and 
rightly referred to as a self-help program. 
It is also thought of as a relatively inex- 
pensive program. The amount requested of 
Congress for 1957 represents about 3 percent 
of the total 1957 mutual-security askings. 

I am of the firm conviction that a prop- 
erly administered technical cooperation pro- 
gram will be in the long run one of the best 
investments in international relations that 
the United States can make. It is now over- 
shadowed by development assistance and 
other grant-in-aid and commodity programs. 
Technical cooperation is essentially a per- 
sonalized program that should provide us 
with the personal contacts out of which 
international understanding and mutual re- 
spect can grow, and without which there can 
be no basis for lasting peace. It is a pro- 
gram for laymen, not for professional diplo- 
mats, though personal tact and diplomacy 
are essential for the laymen, too. Once the 
broad foreign policy with respect to tech- 
nical cooperation has been laid down, the 
administration should be put in the hands 
of people who are culturally, technically, and 
administratively competent and allowed the 
necessary latitude to do the kind of a job 
that needs to be done in partnership with 
the other countries concerned. Under the 
circumstances under which technical coop- 
eration must work at the present time, I 
see little hope for more than very mediocre 
success. 

xI 

For those who had high hopes for the 
influence which our original point 4—now 
the Technical Cooperation Program—might 
have, it is a depressing experience to follow 
the growing criticisms of the program which 
appear in the foreign dispatches of our news- 
papers, in syndicated articles and in con- 
gressional reports. It would seem that more 
criticisms grow out of our larger scale devel- 
opment schemes than from technical coop- 
eration but both are involved. Surely by 
now we have learned that money can’t buy 
friends and are we so bankrupt otherwise 
that money and more money is the one major 
resource on which we must fall back. Are 
we going to be drawn into a competitive 
dollar diplomacy race and what will the 
limits be? Do we not have to learn that in 
some circumstances, the citizens of our Gov- 
ernment rather than the Government itself 
are the best avenues for attaining national 
objectives? 

xi 

Finally, as in 1953 and 1954 before this 
committee, I would again appeal to Congress 
to provide a status for our technical coopera- 
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tion program that will allow it to function 
effectively. I have referred to the necessity 
for a long-term policy, to the administrative 
changes to which the program has failen 
heir, to the lack of bipartisanism under 
which it is administered, to the diffusion of 
projects in the field, to the acute personnel 
problems involved, to the necessity of elas- 
ticity in our country to country relation- 
ships, to unwise and over-extended country 
programing, the seeming necessity of spend- 
ing annual appropriations before June 30, 
and to the rising tide of criticism. 

No one would question the responsibility 
of the president and the State Department 
to make overall foreign policy with respect 
to international economic aid. Indeed that 
has been quite clearly stated. But as sug- 
gested above, one policy has been laid down, 
the technical-cooperation program should be 
given the best possible chance to succeed. 
Helping people and governments is a difficult 
task and with the right kind of personnel 
dedicated to a long-term job, I see no rea- 
son for program and broad policy conflicts. 

There are four reasons why technical co- 
peration should be given an independent 
status, possibly as a corporation as originally 
provided by Congress to the still existing 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs: 

1. To separate it, in administration, from 
developmental assistance (since it is the 
much larger appropriations for the latter 
which keep technical cooperation in jeopar- 
dy). 

2. To allow technical cooperation to be 
assured a long-term continuity without re- 
quiring, or seeming to require, a similarly 
assistance. 

3. To allow it to develop personnel poli- 
cies, and administrative and fiscal procedures 
which are well-adapted to the operating field 
needs of technical cooperation, rather than 
to standard departmental procedures with- 
in Washington. 

4. To give it greater insulation from short- 
run fluctuations of political opinion. 

Only in some such radical reorganization 
do I see any hope for the future of technical 
cooperation. More money at this stage will 
only aggravate the situation, 





Presidential Inability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 
Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the following pertinent edito- 





- rial from the Carlisle (Pa.) Evening Sen- 


tinel: 
Wuo SHALL DecmE? 


There is danger that an important, though 
secondary, subject for possible legislation 
will be lost in the congressional scramble 
this year. That is the matter of who should 
decide whether a President has become in- 
capacitated. 

To say that this question should be 
promptly settled is in no sense a reflection 
on the incumbent in the Nation’s highest 
office. The matter should be considered, 
insofar as that is possible, without regard to 
who is now President. There is no escaping 
the fact, however, that President Eisen- 
hower’s attack last fall sharpened the na- 
tional awareness of this problem. 

This awareness prompted various respon- 
sible citizens, including former President 
Herbert Hoover, to study the matter and 
make recommendations. Some have pro~ 
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posed that the Cabinet be charged with the 
decision; some would leave it up to the Su- 
preme Court; other suggest a committee of 
top Government officials advised by a panel 
of physicians. 

Perhaps quite another proposal, or a com- 
bination of somre of those already made, 
would win out if the question were debated 
in Congress. It is important, however, that 
the matter not be dropped. The next time 
a Chief Executive is stricken, the Nation 
may not be as fortunate as it was when 
President Eisenhower recovered from his 
grave illness, or when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
died and Harry Truman became President 
and master of the situation. 





Our Foreign Aid Program Will Not Work 
As Presently Designed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a statement by Mr. El- 
gin Groseclose before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in which he 
points out that our foreign aid program, 
as presently operating, is based upon cer- 
tain facilities. I am inserting his state- 
ment at this point: 

Tue ForeIcGN Am PROGRAM 


(Statement by Elgin Groseclose, economic 
consultant of Washington, D. C,., before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Monday, May 7, 1956) 

The bill under consideration authorizes an 
expenditure of approximately $4,900,000,000 
for foreign aid. During the first quarter of 
the current calendar year, the Treasury col- 
lected by deductions from wages and salaries 
of Americans some $6 billion. This sum 
will therefore meet the bill for foreign aid 
here presented and allow a small excess 
toward the running expenses of our own 
Government. 

It is a paradox of the conduct of our for- 
eign policy that we have shown greater con- 
cern for the fiscal stability of foreign gov- 
ernments than for that of our own. For 
some years, the expenditures under the for- 
eign aid program have been a major factor 
in the United States budget deficit. Upon 
this deficit the American taxpayer must pay 
interest charges. Yet these foreign aid bil- 
lions are spent essentially to cover the deficits 
of foreign economies, if not the actual deficits 
of foreign governments. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM INFLATIONARY 


It is axiomatic that a sound money de- 
pends upon a sound fiscal policy and that 
budgetary deficits are inflationary. A sound 
United States dollar is essential to domestic 
well-being. Today, more than ever, it is es- 
sential to the well-being of those countries 
to which we are ministering through the for- 
eign aid program. This is because the dollar 
has become the standard of value through- 
out the world, even in Soviet Russia. Hap- 
penings that affect the value of the dollar, 
or confidence in its value, have worldwide 
effects. 

At a time when the inflationary tendencies 
in the United States economy are causing 
concern, the inflationary effects of the for- 
eign aid program should be looked at. _In 
addition to its effect upon the fiscal balance, 
it has disturbing potentials in the money 
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market. The Federal Reserve is currently 
engaged in tightening the supply of dollars 
to the United States economy. At the same 
time the State Department is making dollars 
available to foreign governments through 
the foreign aid program, with no strings 
attached, little or no interest to pay, and 
with the general result that they may take 
down these sums, or their equivalents, in 
gold or in credit balances with United States 
banks. 

What has happened is visible in the mone- 
tary and banking statistics. Foreign govern- 
ments, with the aid of credits made available 
to them for economic assistance, have been 
salting away American gold, or piling up 
balances in our secure American banks, while 
individual foreigners have become heavy in- 
vestors in American securities. In the past 
5 years, gold under earmark for foreign gov- 
ernment account has increased by over a 
billion dollars and is now around 87 billion. 
Meantime, the United States gold ratio to 
money and deposits has been declining and 
is today at a lower figure than during the 
depth of the depression in 1933. In addition, 
net foreign bank balances—mostly for gov- 
ernment account—have climbed to around 
$10 billion. As these foreign deposits can 
be drawn down in gold—a privilege denied 
to American depositors but extended to 
foreign governments—they constitute a fur- 
ther potential drain upon the reserves be- 
hind the dollar. 

Ten billion dollars, if spent to feed the 
hungry populations of the countrise to which 
we are ministering through the foreign aid 
program, would of course do much to solve 
our own farm problem. 

Under the monetary laws in effect in many 
foreign countries, dollar deposits are counted 
the same as gold in the monetary reserve. 
Thus these foreign dollar balances that we 
have made possible through our foreign aid 
largess provide the means and incentive to 
inflation abroad. Foreign aid dollars are 
thereby doubly inflationary. First, as deficit 
dollars moving into the United States bank- 
ing system through Government bonds, 
they provide the basis for credit expansion 
and inflation. Second, as foreign bank bal- 
ances here they become the base for cur- 
rency inflation in the recipient country. It 
was just such a situation, coupled with thin- 
ning gold reserves, that brought on the 1929 
collapse. 

Even when these dollars are spent in the 
recipient country under United States super- 
vision, their inflationary and other harmful 
effects cannot be predicted. Dollars appro- 
priated for domestic purposes stay within the 
orbit of the United States economy, and to 
the extent that they are wisely appropriated 
and spent, they generate business activity, 
demand for capital and consumer goods, pay- 
rolls and taxes. Dollars donated to foreign 
governments pass out of United States con- 
trol. We hope, but we cannot say, that 
they will be spent productively and without 
extravagance. The best judgment of the de- 
partmental experts who pass out these doles 
in inherently unreliable because of the dis- 
tance and the difference in conditions upon 
which this judgment must be exercised. 

Let us say that dollars are supplied to fi- 
nance a cement plant. To a limited extent 
these dollars may come back to us in the 
form of engineering fees, or orders for plant 
machinery and other supplies, but there the 
beenfit ceases. We do not know, and our 
experts are only able to guess, whether this 
cement plant will operate profitably, or 
whether it will require continuing Govern- 
ment subvention to keep it running. We do 
not know what harmful effects to the local 
economy will result from this effort to mod- 
ernize and industrialize livelihood systems 
that are often primitive, agricultural, and 
feudal in nature, 
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AID PROGRAM DEMORALIZES FOREIGN ECONOMIES 


Furthermore, by “forced draft,” “crash,” 
and other hurry-up programs to hasten mod- 
ernization, the aid program has frequently 
demoralized traditional livelihood systems 
and created the very unrest and unsettle- 
ment which it was designed to allay. 

We are dealing here with a condition and 
not a theory. This may be illustrated by 
two cases which have recently been exposed 
to public view. The first is Turkey. When 
I was there in 1951 that country was baking 
in a glow of prosperity induced by United 
States largess. Everywhere I journeyed I 
saw in the countryside bright red American 
tractors purchased with counterpart funds. 
It all looked very progressive; but having 
lived in these lands and also having some 
personal experience with the problems of 
farming in this country, I questioned how 
successful this effort would be to impose a 
tractor economy upon a people that had since 
Roman times been getting along with an ox 
and wooden plow economy. It was very 
.well to have tractors supplied practically 
as a gift, but who was to pay for the repairs 
and for the gasoline, and from where was 
thé money to come? From Turkish wheat, 
when wheat was already a glut on the world 
market and United States grown wheat was 
accumulating in storage? And if so, how 
were the Turks to get their wheat to market 
without highways and  farm-to-market 
roads? Would Uncle Sam be asked to pro- 
vide these too? I raised these questions and 
have been raising them ever since where 
opportunity presented. 

FOREIGN AID PROGRAM PROMOTES UNREST AND 
REVOLUTION 


The payoff to this incautious policy began 
to appear something more than a year ago, 
in reports from our representatives in Tur- 
key, telling of mounting economic difficulties, 
restiveness and public dissatisfaction that 
were beginning to affect United States-Turk- 
ish relations, if not the stability of the Turk- 
ish regime. Eventually as you know, we have 
had to come through with additional largeess 
to subsidize this unnataural and unbalanced 
economy which we have fostered through our 
aid program. 

In Afghanistan, our attempts to impose a 
twentieth century economy on a feudal cul- 
ture have created tensions and unrest that 
have played into the hands of Soviet Russia. 
American engineers, aided by American dol- 
lars from the Public Treasury, have created 
the husk of a Tennessee Valley economy in 
the wilderness through which the Helmand 
River flows. The engineering has been rela- 
tively simple, however, compared to the diffi- 
culties of persuading nomads accustomed 
since the days of Abraham to settle down to 
tilling the soil under the watchful eye of a 
government overseer. 

Meantime, the Afghan Government has 
been saddled with fiscal and administra- 
tive problems beyond its competence, while 
the people of Afghanistan have been burd- 
ened with heavy new taxes to finance this 
fiasco. Prices have risen, and the middle 
classes are in an inflationary squeeze. No 
one is happy about the situation. The New 
York Times, an advocate of foreign aid, re- 
ported on the Afghanistan situation in its 
issue of March 18 of this year in which it 
refers to the aid program as a “boon” that 
“has become a bitter burden that seriously 
threatens Afghan economy and presents the 
Uniteg-States with a.critical problem in a 
politically strategic area.” 

Even when the foreign-aid effort is limited 
to simple agricultural techniques, it is a 
hazardous thing for a government such as 
ours, representing a highly industrialized 
and developed people, to go into the more 
primitive areas of the world and attempt to 
counsel the peoples there on how to improve 
their lot. The noted anthropologist, Mar- 
garet Mead, with a group of fellow scholars, 
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studied this problem for the United Nations, 
and reported on the pitfalls in a document 
entitled “Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change.” 

Even so simple an innovation as an iron 
plow may have catastrophic consequences, 
Dr. Mead points out. It throws the carpenter 
out of work and upsets age-old community 
patterns. It requires heavier draft animals, 
which in turn need more fodder than may be 
available. The wooden plow is light and 
can be carried from plot to plot, and as a 
farmer may have several widely scattered 
plots or strips to farm, the iron plow makes 
necessary a general rearrangement and con- 
solidation of holdings. 

I am not suggesting that modernization 
would not be good for those cultures and 
peoples, but this is a task for missionary and 
philanthropic agencies whose personnel dedi- 
cate their lives to the people they serve and 
who acquire from long experience an under- 
standing of their needs and what can be 
accomplished. It is not a job for United 
States Government officials who go out for 
2-year stints and who inescapably stand in 
the eyes of those people as representatives of 
a distant and alien power. 

I pass over the incentives to graft, cor- 
ruption and extravagance among the re- 
cipient countries which this gushing foun- 
tain of United States dollars provides, since 
these are presently under scrutiny by an- 
other committee of the Congress. I may only 
add that Washington has been on notice of 
these pitfalls. I was in Iran when the aid 
program was getting started—supposedly as 
a simple technical assistance program—and 
I saw the amazement of our officials there 
when they were notified by Washington that 
they were to have $50 million to spend dur- 
ing the following year. I am confident that 
their misgivings were reported to their su- 
perior officers. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM PROMOTES SOCIALISM AND 
COMMUNISM 


A further criticism of the foreign aid 
program is that while the domestic policy of 
this Government is to preserve the system 
of private enterprise among us by getting 
the Government out of business, in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy it is putting 
foreign governments increasingly into busi- 
ness, financing programs that promote 
statism and socialism and in other ways 
weakening attachment to the system of pri- 
vate enterprise. The United States is in fact 
doing concretely what Soviet Russia has 
been doing through propaganda: it is pour- 
ing out vast sums to promote totalitarian 
and communistic economic and political sys- 
tems. It fosters 5-year plans, 7-year plans, 
state planning boards, imitation TVA’s; it 
has put governments into the electric power 
business, into cement manufacture, into 
slaughter and meat processing, textile manu- 
facture, tanning, sugar refining, milk proc- 
essing, and other commercial undertakings. 
The list, if exposed, could be expanded 
enormously. 

POLICY OF SUBVENTION 


The trouble with the foreign aid program 
is that it is too much concerned with dollars. 
It is a policy of statecraft by subvention that 
is familiar to history but rejected by the 
founding fathers as repugnant to the Ameri- 
can spirit and character, as well as ineffective 
and illusory. When the French Directorate 
in 1797 asked for money in return for French 
political favor the cry of protest arose, “Mil- 
lions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute.” Instead, Congress voted money to 
establish an American Navy. 

The story of how the American Navy came 
into being can hardly be found in the high 
school history texts of today, and a genera- 
tion has grown up unaware of the tradi- 
tional American repugnance to statecraft 
by subvention. Today, the policy that the 
United States does not buy allies or favor 
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has been dumped. To placate the Arabs and 
Jews we offer to develop the Jordan valley. 
To the Indians, we offer locomotive and steel 
mills; to the Egyptians we dangle the pros- 
pect of aid on a fantastic billion dollar power 
and irrigation scheme which will permit 
Egypt to double its population and its ca- 
pacity for mischief. If subvention is a hard 
word, how else explain the official anxiety 
over Soviet bidding in the game? If the 
State Department is so piously concerned 
about a rising standard of living as an an- 
tidote to communism, then why its dismay 
at Soviet offers of economic assistance? 

Actually, the question is not who is being 
bought but who is being sold. On several 
counts the State Department has not dealt 
frankly with the American people on the 
subject of foreign aid for Asia and the Mid- 
dle East. The American public was given 
the idea at first that the program was in the 
nature of a simple agricultural experiment 
but from the start it has been a program of 
subvention. In Iran, where the program 
started, the largest single item the first year 
was for the purchase of sugar—some $10 mil- 
lion, I believe. Today, while the foreign aid 
strategists make much in the public press 
about the value of foreign aid in raising liv- 
ing standards, in close policy conferences 
the concern is about projects that make a 
show. The current oOfficialese for such proj- 
ects is monuments. One official seemed to 
argue that a steel mill in India should be 
located near the pilgrim centers so that as 
many millions as possible could see it, pre- 
sumably with a large multilingual sign in 
neon—‘Made in United States of America.” 
Five years ago these officials were content 
with a less expensive model village set in the 
middle of a desert. 

The Department speaks reassuringly about 
“our friends abroad.” But who in the De- 
partment or outside—can say which are our 
friends and which are not? The unkind 
words of our French friends uttered a few 
days ago come like an echo of the nineteen 
twenties. Who can predict what allies we 
may have in case of war? The armies of 
Asia and the Middle East that we are equip- 
ping, do we know that they will fight, or if 
so with what zeal, or that they will remain 
neutral, or possibly turn, their American- 
made weapons against the very people who 
supplied them? We have the recent case of 
the reversion of our good friends the Cey- 
lonese, whose sentiments we had considered 
to be of the firmest. 


AID PROGRAM FAILS TO MEET BASIC PROBLEMS 
ABROAD 


The foreign aid program is based on a 
misconception cf the nature of the problem 
with which it deals. The foreign aid pro- 
gram is dedicated to the notion that the ills 
of Asia and the Middle East are economic at 
root, curable by the application of scientific 
techniques of production and by sufficiently 
large doles of money (U.S. variety). It goes 
on the theory that communism breeds on 
poverty and that the antitdote to revolu- 
tionary unrest is a “rising standard of liv- 
ing.” 

Yet official reports in the files of the 
agencies show that there is no observable 
correlation between standards of living 
which the United States Government has 
spent billions of dollars to raise throughout 
the world and the political unrest and drift 
to communism in those areas where this 
money has been and is being spent. In 
Italy, for instance, communism is more 
widespread in prosperous northern Italy 
than in proverty-ridden southern Italy; in 
Italian factories Communist strength is 
often greatest in those where working con- 
ditions are best, wage scales the highest, 
employees benefits the most liberal. Des- 
patches to the New York Times from its Ger- 
man correspondent last December reported 
that “the consensus of year-end messages 
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by representatives of the government, in- 
dustry and organized labor, is that pros- 
perity in itself has not been an effective 
weapon against the Communist Party” 
(issue of December 29, 1955). 

In Asia, it has been observed, the centers 
of unrest are frequently the universities, and 
the leaders of antigovernment and anti- 
American movements have been the well-fed, 
well-clothed, well-housed, and presumably 
well-educated students. This was my per- 
sonal observation during a year of travel in 
the Middle East in 1951. 

One can but wonder at the lack of official 
courage in coming to grips with the true 
causes Of unrest in Asia and the spread of 
communism. The facts are well known or 
should be well known to the departments 
from their many competent observers abroad. 
These are that Communist strength in Asia 
arises primarily from dissatisfaction with 
misrule, economic and political injustice, 
Official corruption, and like evils which the 
governments of the regions either condone 
or fail to attack. And anti-Americanism 
arises in large part from our indifference to 
these conditions in a preoccupation with 
what has come to be called abroad point 4 
colonialism. 

During some 8,000 miles of travel through 
the Middle East in 1951, studying the vil- 
lage and pastoral economy, I made many 
inquiries of peasants and nomads as to their 
dissatisfaction. The answers brought forth 
no complaint of living standards, despite the 
evident poverty, but much of such things as 
unjust landlord exactions, corrupt judges, 
indifferent policy, military conscription, de- 
nial of the right to bear arms, and the like. 

When the citizens of Boston dumped 342 
chests of tea into Boston Harbor on the night 
of December 16, 1773, they did not do so be- 
cause of its quality, or its price, or because 
they preferred coffee, but because they were 
subjected to taxes, as Samuel Adams said 
“without their having a legal representative 
where they are laid.” The foreign-aid pro- 
gram assumes that the peoples to whom it 
ministers are somehow different from Ameri- 
cans, that they are obtuse to the political 
and social conditions of their existence and 
are responsive only to the material. 

The dollar approach to the problems of 
the world’s ills, the theory that greater pro- 
duction is the key to prosperity and peace ig- 
nores, or dismisses as inconsequential, the 
political and social causes of unrest, such as 
the faulty organization of government, offi- 
cial laxity and corruption, government in- 
tervention in the market, statism, inequi- 
table taxation, imperfect judiciary systems, 
and venal courts, police brutality, chaotic 
civil service, nepotism, uncertain paydays, 
bureaucracy and overstaffing, loss of morale, 
official impotence and feeble leadership— 
these and others that could be named. 

The hunger for improvement which is 
prevalent abroad, or the “revolution of ex- 
pectations” which we observe abroad is a 
hunger that will not be satisfied by the 
stones of superior mechanical and scientific 
techniques. As Minoo R. Masani, the Indian 
industrialist, speaking at Mount Holyoke 
College, said, ““You have a feast to spread but 
you give us only the crumbs. Among the 
qualities which the United States might well. 
share with the East,” he went on to say, 
‘‘were love of freedom, belief in the dignity of 
labor, the spirit of adventure, and a world- 
sized mind.” 

And I might add, it needs the informing 
ideas which govern activity in this coun- 
try; it needs the dedication to a task which 
only attachment to a great religious faith 
can provide. I mention this because the 
only observable fruit of the foreign aid pro- 
gram in Asia and the Middle East has 
been the fires lighted by the personal witness 
of some of the more dedicated officials of 
the program. This is worthy of mention in 
a hearing such as this, because it goes to the 
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very core of the question of American re- 
sponsibility to the world, and the means by 
which this responsibility may be dis- 
charged. 

President Eisenhower, speaking im- 
promptu and from his heart at the fourth 
annual prayer breakfast held in his honor 
on February 2 of this year in Washington- 
ton, explained the background of the prayer 
which he said at his inauguration, by say- 
ing that he wished to lift up a witness to 
the fact that a new chief executive was 
being inaugurated over a Nation that was 
founded on a religious faith. “We are telling 
people that this Nation is still a Nation 
under God” he said, and added, “This is 
terrifically important today.” 

What the President told the Nation at his 
inaugural, however, the foreign-aid program 
is failing to tell the peoples of the world; 
but rather it is saying in effect, through 
its emphasis upon money and techniques 
and scientific paraphernalia as the cure for 
the world’s ills, that we are a Nation that 
worships Mammon. “Too much of the world 
believes the United States to be completely 
materialistic,” the President declared and it 
may well continue to do so if the concepts 
and hypotheses of the foreign-aid program 
are to become a permanent element in Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, the foreign-aid program is 
bad policy for the following reasons: 

1. The program is inflationary both at 
home and abroad. 

2. The program is frequently demoralizing 
to recipient countries by: 

A. unsettling traditional livelihood pat- 
terns, 

B. fostering booms and fiscal extrava- 
gances, 

C. inducing grafts and corruption; 

3. The program stimulates statism, social- 
ism, and communism abroad. 

4. The program is a statecraft of subver- 
tion that is contrary to American tradition 
and historic policy, that it is self-corrupting 
and ineffective. 

5. The aid program nurtures frustration, 
political unrest, revolutionary tendencies, 
and anti-Americanism among recipient peo- 
ples. 

6. The aid program gives a wrong idea 
abroad of the true sources of American vi- 
tality, well being, and prograss; 

7. The aid program fails to meet the basic 
problem to which it is dedicated, 

(Eprror’s NoTe.—Elgin Groseclose, an eco- 
nomic consultant of Washington, D. C., was 
Treasurer General of Iran in 1943 and is the 
author of Introduction to Iran and other 
works dealing with the Middle East. He re- 
cently served as consultant to the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administration 
and as acting deputy director of the Office 
of Economic Affairs (Department of Com- 
merce) .) 





An Open Letter to Secretary of State 
Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles has recently stated 
to congressional committees that he does 
not know what Communist arms Egypt 
has received, I accordingly address him 
as follows: 
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Dear Mr. Secretary: Is it not a fact that 
as of April 16, 1956, your files record that 
Egypt had a minimum of the following: 50 
Ilyushin jet bombers, 200 Communist jet 
Migs, 50 Stalin tanks (60 tons each), 400 
Katushka rocket launchers, 6 Soviet sub- 
marines, 18 battle cruisers, Communist-made 
motor torpedo boats? 

Please do not say the information is clas- 
sified. 

Nothing can be classified that the whole 
world knows about. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 





Cleveland: How To Beat Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF CHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives to the efforts 
that are being made in the city of Cleve- 
land to arrest the spread of slums and 
blight by local efforts. The Cleveland 
effort was recently reported in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Wednesday, May 
9, 1956, in an article prepared by Rob- 
ert C. Bergenheim, staff correspondent, 
and entitled ‘Cleveland: How To Beat 
Slums.” 

The citizens of my community are ex- 
tremely anxious for a liberalization of 
housing laws to permit a widescale Fed- 
eral participation in slum clearance and 
urban renewal. They have manifested 
exuberant citizen interest in this im- 
portant work. Mr. Bergenheim’s re- 
port of May 9 is as follows: 

CLEVELAND: How To BeaT SLUMS 
(By Robert C. Bergenheim) 


CLEVELAND.—Imagination, good business 
sense, and local pride can turn the tide 
against slums and preserve healthy neigh- 
borhoods. Cleveland is proving just that. 

A group of private citizens here pitched in 
to prove to homeowners through demonstra- 
tion that well-kept properties are worth 
more than dilapidated, gloomy structures. 

The national interest which has developed 
in Cleveland’s experiment is proof of the 
true proportions of this program of arrest- 
ing blight. National statistics show that 
more than 24 million dwelling units in the 
United States are in need of repair. 

In Cleveland alone one-third of the 300,000 
dwelling units were found in need of repair 
or renovation. An additional 36,000 are be- 
yond saving and must be demolished. There 
are many cities—particularly the older 
ones—which are far worse off than Cleveland. 

Cleveland citizens and public officials fully 
recognize the urgency of the problem. Many 
cities are well underway with Federal urban 
renewal projects. So is Cleveland. But, in 
addition, private enterprises have joined to- 
gether in Cleveland as a major and effective 
movement against potential slums. 

Six months ago a nonprofit organization— 
Cleveland Modernization, Inc.—was estab- 
lished, with an 18-member advisory com- 
mittee representing every segment of com- 
munity interest. This group supports Oper- 
ation Demonstrate. It is being studied by 
communities with similar ‘problems from 
coast to coast. 

Operation Demonstration—or OD, as it is 
being called—is an all-out effort by private 
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enterprise to keep sound residential hous- 
ing from sliding downhill into slums. It 
wants to save neighborhoods while they still 
have their local charm and value. Working 
with OD has been the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods, a national non- 
profit organization which hopes to use Cleve- 
land as an example of what can be done to 
save neighborhoods. 


DRAMATIC STEPS NEEDED 


Local and family pride are factors just as 
important as comfort and protection of the 
real-estate owner’s pocketbook. Blight is 
such a slow, creeping process that it takes 
dramatic action as supplied by OD in Cleve- 
land to open the public’s eyes to the danger. 

Instead of telling homeowners what a re- 
modeling job can mean to them, OD has 
shown them. The slogan “Paint up, fix up, 
and clean up” doesn’t inspire many home- 
owners to action. But concrete examples of 
the wonders of the paintbrush, hammer, and 
saw can stir the imagination, especially if it 
is a neighbor doing the sprucing up. 

Most dramatic part of the Cleveland proj- 
ect has been the remodeling of two houses 
that were slated for demolition in a Federal 
urban redevelopment area. 

With the permission of Mayor Anthony 
Celebrezze and other city officials, these 
houses were moved to the mall. Architects, 
decorators, and home suppliers were turned 
loose on them. One was turned into a home 
of traditional design, the other to contem- 
porary. 

These were the first two demonstration 
houses. Others have been tackled in various 
sections of the city. Public interest has gone 
beyond initial expectations. More than 
40,000 persons visited the 2 model homes 
on the mall in the first 4 months they 
were open. 

National magazines, local newspapers, ra- 
dio and television stations have joined with 
bankers, real-estate firms, contractors, paint- 
ers, department stores, and many other 
groups to sell the idea of Operation Demon- 
state. 

The unprecedented enthusiasm of some of 
the outside interests has caused some local 
criticism, however. For example, one local 
observer claims that the houses moved to 
the mall were more than redecorated. ‘They 
were rebuilt. Only a few pieces of the orig- 
inal lumber survived,” he said. 

Such a job, he continued, proves only one 
thing—that with unlimited financial re- 
sources any house can be made modern and 
beautiful. 

In defense, some supporters of OD say that 
visitors to these model homes are not ex- 
pected to make all the changes shown, but 
might come away with one small idea which 
they wish to adopt for their own home. 

Expensive decorations supplied by down- 
town department stores and local merchants 
also made the model houses good ammuni- 
tion for the before-and-after photographs 
for national magazines. 

While serving this purpose, some viewers 
were discouraged, realizing that their modest 
incomes in no way equipped them to dupli- 
cate these show places. 

Sponsors of Operation Demonstrate, how- 
ever say they are more than satisfied with 
the success of their project. They say that 
during the first 2 months of the program re- 
modeling permits issued in the city increased 
22 percent in number and 49 percent in value 
compared, with corresponding months of the 
previous year. 

Last year $34 million was spent in Cleve- 
land for additions and alterations. In the 
same period new construction totaled $44 
million, according to permits issued. 

Some observers, however, do not concede 
that these percentages are significant nor are 
necessarily due to Operation Demonstrate, 

Realizing that money spent on remodeling 
must be considered as a wise investment, 
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Operation Demonstrate set out to prove that 
remodeling protects a homeowner’s financial 
position. 

One 75-year-old house bought by the 
Cleveland Real Estate Board for $5,300, for 
example, brought an’ offer of $10,800 after 
$2,500 was spent on it, OD officials report. 

Such figures have not gone entirely un- 
challenged by some local observers. 

For example, they point to an elaborate 
remodeling job of a big Victorian-style house 
in a Negro area where most large houses 
have been converted into multifamily houses. 
Local merchants reportedly put between $35,- 
000 and $40,000 into this house that may 
now sell for approximately $20,000, critics 
say. 

STUMBLING BLOCKS 

This sort of situation highlights one of the 
major dangers to any program aimed at 
dramatizing the preservation of properties. 
If a group or community goes overboard on 
remodeling, the total effect for that partic- 
ular project is lost. As previously stated, 
if only proves that with enough money any 
house can be made as good as new. 

A modest remodeling job is more likely to 
win public approval and get owners te fol- 
low suit. It would be practical. 

Supporters of Operation Demonstrate con- 
stantiy warn other civic-minded groups 
around the country of such dangers. “Bit- 
ing off more than you can chew is the worst 
mistake of all,” warns Harold Eckes, co- 
chairman of OD. 

Other stumbling blocks can be too am- 
bitious programs by outside interests who 
leave the scene as soon as their needs for 
the project are satisfied. 

Before doing anything, Cleveland OD 
officials warn other groups to get all their 
plans on paper, as well as commitments 
from those who are going to support, work 
on, and take an interest in the project. 
Deciding what the operating budget must 
be and raising it are fundamental steps. 

Financial aid for individual property 
owners expected to go along with the neigh- 
borhood conservation program also must be 
considered. To the owner of a $5,300 house 
the initial investment of $2,500 for remodel- 
ing is often out of the question. On the 
other hand, a family looking for a $8,000 
home might be persuaded to buy a $5,300 
house and remodel it, as OD claims often 
can be done. A rundown house often hides 
its true value under a shabby exterior or a 
peeling coat of paint. 

When OD started in Cleveland 6 months 
ago open-end mortgages were difficult to 
get. FHA home modernization loans require 
full payment within 3 years, which makes 
monthly payments too high for many per- 
sons. 

Operation Demonstrate recognized this 
pottleneck immediately. 


LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED 


Five local banks—the Cleveland Trust Co., 
National City Bank, Society for Savings, 
Central National Bank, and the Union Bank 
of Commerce—developed a liberalized re- 
modeling loan, repayable over a period of 
8 or more years. Increased monthly pay- 
ments, therefore, were kept within the reach 
of the homeowner. 

Another stumbling block currently is be- 
ing removed. The local building code speci- 
fies that remodeling must conform with a 
new construction code. A special home re- 
habilitation code is currently being tested 
in the Garden Valley area of Cleveland. 
After it has been tested and if it proves ade- 
quate, supporters of ‘OD will push for its 
adoption for the entire city. 

While recognizing the importance of re- 
modeling, Cleveland Modernization, Inc., has 
done must to advance urban renewal plans 
for the city. Formed by 100 of the city’s 
largest corporations, this foundation set up 
a $2 million revolving fund. “At present the 
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city is concentrating on two redevelopment 
projects, Longwood and Garden Valley. 

Longwood, no more than 1 mile from 
downtown Cleveland, has turned from a 
dreary slum area into a revitalized, progres- 
sive community. 

Garden Valley is 2 miles southeast of Long- 
wood. Instead of waiting for approval of 
Federal funds, the foundation and the five 
commercial banks formed a $2 million mort- 
gage pool to pick up all the mortgages on 
Garden Valley’s private housing if necessary 
and to underwrite the entire central resi- 
dential area rebuilding if necessary. Months 
were saved by this move by private enter- 
prise. 

Albert M. Cole, administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, used Cleve- 
land as an example of what can be done by 
integration of Federal, State, city, and pri- 
vate-business interests in an address before 
the United States Conference of Mayors 
this year. 

“One advantage Cleveland has enjoyed in 
late years,” he said, “was the habit early 
established of viewing itself with critical 
eyes. * * * Cleveland has looked again and 
again with the vision of what can be built. 
As a result, in its central area, this city has 
cleared or is now clearing more than 26 
square miles of land—or about 17,000 acres— 
for transformation into decent, commo- 
dious, and financially sound living space. 
And Cleveland continues to look forward. 
Its motto might be, ‘What past is pro- 
logue,’ ” Mr. Cole suggested. 





Classics of American Democracy 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10721) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the Judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois, Mr. Chair- 
man, peace will come to this old troubled 
world of ours and victory will light on 
the banners of democracy only when we 
have won the war for the hearts and 
minds of men. 

Until now we have been losing that 
war. Today is the turning point. What 
we are doing this day will have profound 
repercussions all over the world. I think 
it is safe to say that, measured in the 
future by the result of the action we now 
are taking, today will go down as a day of 
great historical significance. It marks 
the beginning of the frontal decisive 
attack in the war for the minds and 
hearts of men that up to this day of 
decision has been going steadily against 
us. 
It was the force of reason that gave 
strength in vision and in deed to those 
who built for the dignity of man a for- 
tress of democracy on American shores. 
There is no difference among men of 
various races and nationalities in com- 
mon physical needs and in their basic 
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desires and aspirations. The force of 
reason will be generated in any country 
and in any clime, in relatively equal 
measure, when the sources for reasoning 
are available and in a form of present- 
ment to make them understandable. 
This I believe. 

What we are doing today is to make 
available to mankind in every clime and 
translated into every tongue the clas- 
sics of American democracy that are 
the sources of the eternal truths of gov- 
ernment by, of, and for the people, gov- 
ernment that upholds the dignity of all 
men and respects the purposes of the 
Creator of both men and nations. 

CLASSICS FOR ALL THE WORLD 


My colleagues will recall that a year 
ago when the appropriations of 1956 were 
under consideration I offered an amend- 
ment to provide for funds for a Classics 
of American Democracy program. While 
the amendment was ruled out on a point 
of order, the suggestion embodied in the’ 
amendment, I am happy to say, was sym- 
pathetically received by the House. That 
was a year ago. Much has happened in 
the intervening time. Later in my re- 
marks I shall sketch briefly the events 
that marked the progress of an idea and 
its growth in the brief period of about 
a year into reality. 

The important point is that with the 
increased appropriation for USIA in the 
bill now under consideration, and with 
the endorsement and cooperation of the 
commission on books of which the distin- 
guished Dr. Mark May is chairman, and 
under the able guidance and experienced 
direction of USIA, the Classics of De- 
mocracy that inspired our forefathers 
are to be made available to peoples every- 
where in inexpensive editions and trans- 
lated into many tongues. 

Heretofore these works were available 
only in the larger libraries and in edi- 
tions priced beyond ordinary reach. 
There were few translations, none at all 
of some of our most precious national 
documents. Now they are to go on sale 
in the book stalls of the world, selling at 
prices comparable to those for which the 
literature of the Soviet is sold, and trans- 
lated by outstanding scholars. 

ON SALE IN ORIENT MAY 1 


Iam happy to be able to report that on 
May 1, now only a few days away, the fol- 
lowing books in paper back editions will 
go on sale in the Far East at the prices 
given: 

John Adams, Political Writings, 223 
pages, 15 cents. 

John C. Calhoun, Disquisition on Gov- 
ernment, 104 pages, 10 cents. 

Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography, 
Other Writings, 218 pages, 15 cents. 

Thomas Jefferson, Representative Se- 
lections, 15 cents. 

Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, Selec- 
tions from the Federalist, 231 pages, 15 
cents. 

Henry D. Thoreau, Selected Writings 
on Nature and Liberty, 10 cents. 

Thomas Paine, Common Sense, 184 
pages, 15 cents. 

From the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the Constitution: Roots of Amer- 
ican Constitutionalism, 71 pages, 10 
cents. 
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Lord Charnwood’s Abraham Lincoln, 
501 pages, 10 cents. 
WILL MEET SOVIET PRICES 


This is the first time that American 
classics have been sold at prices com- 
parable to those at which communistic 
books have been sold. With no public- 
ity, the advance orders ran over 5,000 
copies in a week. This is an index of 
the interest at grassroots level. It is in 
@ field that heretofore we have not 
touched, leaving it to be monopolized by 
the Soviet. Now we are moving in, and 
I can assure my colleagues that what 
we are doing today in supplying the 
funds for the expansion of the present 
USIA pilot program will have tremen- 
dous results in our war to win the minds 
and hearts of people everywhere. 

Within a matter of months our Amer- 
ican classics will be translated into 25 
languages, printed and distributed by 
local dealers in the respective countries, 
and sold in all the bookstalls of the for- 
eign world at 10 and 15 cents a copy. 
Too much credit cannot be given Amer- 
ican book publishers for their fine co- 
operation in developing a program from 
which their only return will be the satis- 
faction of rendering a patriotic service. 

GRATITUDE DUE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The distinguished and most able chair- 
man [Mr. RoOoNEy] and members of the 
subcommittee are to be congratulated 
on the manner in which they have han- 
' dled the appropriation request of the 
USIA. While the sum granted is $25 
million less than the amount requested 
by the agency it nevertheless is a con- 
siderable increase and provides funds 
for the agency to carry on the classics 
of democracy program and to increase 
its overall work in several critical areas 
of the world. Some of us believed the 
full amount requested should have been 
granted because of the many new and 
difficult duties which have fallen upon 
USIA as a consequence of the latest Rus- 
Sian propaganda offensive. Neverthe- 
less, the chairman and members of the 
subcommittee have done a great and 
patriotic job and deserve the gratitude 
of the Nation. 

It is next to impossible to speculate 
with accuracy as to what the Russians 
might do next in their drive to conquer 
the world. In the past they have not 
hesitated to engage in armed aggression 
to accomplish their objectives. They 
have long depended upon internal sub- 
version to aid them in destroying the in- 
dependent action of nations and men. 
They have demonstrated a capacity to 
stop at nothing in their fanatical drive 
to eliminate competition of every sort 
in the countries occupied by communism. 

HOW SOVIET SPREADS DOCTRINE 


We also know that the Communists 
have made tremendous gains in deceiv- 
ing large numbers of people in many 
lands as to the true facts about com- 
munism in practice. One of their prin- 
cipal weapons to misguide public opin- 
ion has always been books carrying the 
theories and doctrines of communism. 

In every country of the world the Rus- 
sSians have put out inexpensive books in 
the native language in order to get their 
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propaganda story across. By inexpen- 
sive books I mean books within the easy 
reach of students, laboring people and 
youth. In instances where important 
groups are made a special target of the 
Communists thousands of doctrinal 
books are spread among them at no 
monetary cost to the victim whatever. 
In the case of colleges, universities, and 
outstanding intellectuals the Commu- 
nists have deluxe, leatherbound editions 
of the basic works of Marx, Lenin, En- 
gels, and so forth, which are presented 
as gifts. All in all they make certain 
that anyone who can read will not find 
it difficult to come by one of their doc- 
trinal books. 

Moreover the Communists have de- 
veloped the know-how for distributing 
great volumes of their books. For ex- 
ample, in India the Communists have a 
virtual monopoly of the inexpensive book 
market. This accounts in large meas- 
ure for the confusion among the people 
of India on the true nature of commu- 
nism and their so-called neutralism on 
the question of communism. A captive 
audience in any country cannot make 
fair judgments on world issues when 
they only get one side of the issue. That 
is one of the major problems of the In- 
dian people. 

TWENTY MILLION TRANSLATIONS 


The increase in budget granted the 
USIA will permit the Agency to carry 
through with its book program planned 
to counteract the damage done by Com- 
munist books and to present the truth 
about the United States, including our 
political and social institutions. The 
Agency has planned to make available 
over 20 million books in 25 languages to 
the people of key countries in the free 
world. These will be inexpensive edi- 
tions costing between 5 cents and 15 
cents per copy. Thus students, laboring 
people and all interested will be able to 
get reliable books about the United 
States at a cost they can afford. This 
program will be concentrated on those 
areas where the Communists have flood- 
ed the bookshops, colleges, and libraries 
with their cheap books carrying Commu- 
nist ideology. 

BIRTH OF A PROJECT 


In this connection it was my privilege 
and my pleasure to play a part in 
launching the project called Classics of 
Democracy. This project is now known 
to practically every Member of the Con- 
gress and has gained the support of im- 
portant national organizations and 
prominent individuals in every part of 
the country. The Committee on Books 
Abroad of the USIA has given long and 
careful study to the project. Recently on 
the suggestion of the group backing the 
Classics of Democracy program a pilot 
project was launched to bring about the 
production of inexpensive books in some 
10 different languages. A number had 
been recommended by our group as the 
type best expressing our American politi- 
cal and social philosophy. This project 
already has blazed the trail for a win- 
ning-books program and maximum utili- 
zation of the many fine suggestions 
which have developed from the original 
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project and campaign for the Classics of 
Democracy. 

I hope the USIA will not find it neces- 
sary to cut any funds from the book pro- 
gram. I have been assured that it will 
not. That program is the best weapon 
we have to help us win a just peace by 
making the political and social ideals 
which have made America the leading 
peace-loving nation of the world, known 
to millions of people who are hungry for 
knowledge and the true facts about the 
American people and the philosophies of 
democratic government by which we 
abide. 

Again, I congratulate the subcommit- 
tee on a job well done. 

HOW PROGRAM DEVELOPED 


Mr. Chairman, I have stated that I was 
privileged to have a part in the Classics 
of Democracy program. It was a part 
which I shared with the distinguished 
statesman, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. FercHan]. The concept was born 
in, and the dynamic drive in its develop- 
ment came from, the discussions and ac- 
tivities of a small group in Chicago com- 
posed of: 

Dr. Harold Fey, executive editor of the 
Christian Century, probably the most 
widely read Protestant periodical in the 
country. 

Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, chairman of 
the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation, 
University of Chicago. He is nationally 
known as an educator in the field of 
political science and a prominent Catho- 
lic layman. 

Dr. Richard P. McKeon, professor of 
philosophy, University of Chicago, a 
State Department visitor to universities 
in Indiana, and a former member of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. 

_Dr. Emery T. Filbey, vice-president 
emeritus of the University of Chicago. 

Thomas B. Stauffer, Humanities in- 
structor, Wilson Junior College. He has 
a rich background in foreign service and 
was at one time aid to the Honorable 
Jefferson Caffery. 

John McGinnis, President, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Lodge, No. 225, of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A. T. Burch, executive editor, Chicago 
Daily News. 

Van Allen Bradley, literary editor of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

It began with informal discussions in 
Chicago motivated by observations made 
by members of the group during world 
travel both in an official and unofficial 
capacity. Their spadework brought 
them a letter of approval from the Com- 
mittee on Books Abroad for the United 
States Advisory Commission on Infor- 
mation. Dr. Mark A. May, chairman of 
the committee, called upon the Chi- 
cagoans to supply a list of books to be 
considered. 

OUTSTANDING JOURNALISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


In February of 1955 the Chicago Daily 
News called upon its foreign correspond- 
ents in different parts of the world to 
investigate the extent of the Communist 
book campaign and what the United 
States was doing to meet it. The reports 
from Paris, London, Bonn, Rome, as well 
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as uncommitted parts of Asia and Africa 
all pointed to the fact that in the words 
of Van Allen Bradley, the literary editor 
of the News, “The United States is losing 
the Battle of the Books.” In an editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News and in all the Knight newspapers 
on June 6, 1955, Mr. Bradley pointed out: 
Russia is turning out in many languages 
millions of volumes of inexpensive editions 
of the classic Communist statements of 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin and other writers whereas 
we have nothing to compare with the Com- 
munist cheap book distribution plan. 


The illuminating and revealing survey 
of the foreign book situation by the 
Chicago Daily News was one of the 
year’s outstanding American journalistic 
achievements. The report will be found 
on pages 6746-7 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 8, 1955. 


QUESTIONNAIRE SHOWS APPROVAL 


The public response was instant and 
widespread. Further evidence of the 
depth of the popular interest in the 
Classics of Democracy program was fur- 
nished by the response to the question- 
naire mailed in December of 1955 to 
3,500 outstanding industrialists, editors, 
educators and recognized leaders in 
labor, veteran and women’s organiza- 
tions to sound public reaction to the pro- 
posed program. Another purpose of the 
questionnaire was to ascertain what 
books in the judgment of a jury of Amer- 
ican enlightened public opinion were en- 
titled to inclusion in the list of books 
Americans as a whole would agree con- 
stitute the imperishable classics of our 
democracy. 

Many of the letters received in re- 
sponse to the questionnaire were pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: January 18, 1956, pages A488— 
495; January 19, pages A581-88; Janu- 
ary 20, pages A602-607; January 23, 
pages A666-76; January 26, pages A816-— 
20. The reading of these letters, I can 
safely say, furnishes a liberal education 
in the subject. Most of my colleagues, 
IT am sure, are familiar with them. As 
one @olleague remarked, “Once one starts 
reading, he cannot stop until the Nast 
word of the last letter, they are that in- 
teresting, inspiring and patrioticly thrill- 
ing.” Moreover, the letters reflected the 
thinking of the highest scholarship of 
the country. If you have not read these 
letters, you really have missed the sub- 
stance of a cost enriching hour or two 
of reading time. 

CONFERENCES WITH USIA CHIEFS 


Meanwhile conferences had been going 
on with Theodore C. Streibert, the able 
director of USIA, Dr. Franklin L. Bur- 
dette, Edward O’Connor, Dr. Claude E. 
Hawley, and others of USIA in which 
Congressman FEIGcHAN and I participated. 
On January 27, 1956 Director Streibert 
gave the glad announcement of the 
launching of the pilot project in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: May I extend to you my 
appreciation for your leadership in high- 
lighting the necessity for creating and dis- 
tributing overseas inexpensive editions of 
American classics of democracy as one of the 
principal means for furthering United States 
information objectives. 


In accordance with our conversation and 
with discussions you have held with mem- 
bers of the Agency staff, I should like to 
recapitulate certain related activities the 
Agency is now pursuing. Inexpensive edi- 
tions of 25 United States titles in English 
are being prepared and will be distributed 
commercially in Asia beginning February 1. 
Of these, 10 express our basic American so- 
cial and political philosophy. In February 
a pilot project will be undertaken to publish 
10 titles in foreign languages to be made 
available in the most inexpensive form pos- 
sible. Through this project we expect to 
Gevelop the necessary channels to permit the 
launching of a large-scale program which 
will accelerate the overseas distribution of 
books about the United States. Several of 
the titles used in this project are planned to 
be of the type advocated in your proposals. 

Looking to the future, we are requesting 
funds from Congress to permit expansion of 
the program for the distribution of inex- 
pensive books in English to a level of 80 titles, 
plus some 440 editions of inexpensive trans- 
lations, encompassing publication in more 
than 20 languages. For the most part, these 
will be available in foreign markets for the 
equivalent of 10 cents retail, although in 
some instances individual titles may be 
priced at the equivalent of 15 or 20 cents, 
depending upon the requirements of the pro- 
gram in different parts of the world. In all 
cases, commercial facilities will be used in 
order that the books may be accessible 
through normal means. 

It is hardly necessary for me to tell you 
how much all of us in the Agency appreciate 
the interest you have shown and the work 
you have done. It is certainly gratifying to 
learn of the response you have received from 
hundreds of outstanding citizens and organi- 
zations throughout the country. Please ex- 
tend our thanks to the group of Chicagoans 
who assisted in promoting the idea of world- 
wide distribution of the Classics of Democ- 
racy and particularly to the Chicago Daily 
News for its pioneering efforts. We hope they 
will all continue their interest in this work 
and that we will have the benefit of their 
continuing advice. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C. STREIBERT. 


CONGRESSMAN HAUNTS BOOK STALLS 


It would be impossible to overstress the 
importance of Congressman FEIGHAN’S 
trip to the Orient after the adjournment 
of the first session for first-hand infor- 
mation. For days and weeks he haunted 
the book stalls. Perhaps no American 
with the single exception of Dr. Richard 
P. McKeon ever before made such a 
thorough inspection of what people in the 
Orient at grassroots were buying and 
reading. The American people are great- 
ly indebted to Congressman Fr1cHan for 
the weeks of grinding, fatiguing work he 
gave to this work. What he found veri- 
fied in every detail the reports from the 
foreign correspondents of the Chicago 
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for the minds and hearts of men because 
the classics of our political philosophy, 
the classics that inspired our own fore- 
fathers, just were not available in trans- 
lated and inexpensive editions. 

On December 9, 1955, Congressman 
FEIGHAN reported to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Books Abroad on his trip to 
the Far East where he observed the dis- 
tribution of Communist and other books 
through commercial channels. His re- 
port made a profound impression. 

On February 21, 1956, I reported to 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
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Appropriations chaired by Congressman 
JoHn J. Rooney on the findings of the 
Chicago group and the results cf the 
nationwide questionnaire among leaders 
in American public opinion. The testi- 
mony will be found on pages 377 to 383 of 
the public hearings on USIA. I am 
deeply grateful to Chairman Roonry 
and the members of the subcommittee 
for the lengthy and sympathetic hearing 
they accorded the presentment of the 
views of the Chicago group and the 
larger group nationwide that had re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. I wish to 
take this opportunity of expressing the 
appreciation of all those interested in 
the Classics of Democracy program to 
Chairman Rooney and Congressmen 
PRINCE H. PRESTON, ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
Don MaGnuson, FREDERIC R. CovupERT, 
JR., FRANK T. Bow, and CLIFF CLEVENGER. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON BOOKS 


In February of 1956 the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Books Abroad of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Infor- 
mation gave a much appreciated and sig- 
nificant recognition by devoting one of 
its sessions to a discussion of the project. 
Congressman FEIGHAN and I were hon- 
ored by an invitation to appear before 
this most distinguished body. We were 
accompanied by Mr. Stauffer, represent- 
ing and presenting the views of the Chi- 
cago group. 

The United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information was created by 
Public Law 402 of the 80th Congress. 
The members of this Commission serve 
without pay and represent a cross sec- 
tion of professional and business experi- 
ence in the communications field. The 
chairman of the commission is Dr. 
Mark A. May, director of the Institute 
of Human Relations of Yale University. 
Other members of the commission are 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Sigurd S. Larmon, 
president of the advertising firm of 
Young & Rubican, Inc., and Philip D. 
Reed, chairman of General Electric Co. 
Assisting the commission in formulating 
policies there are advisory committees, 
each chairmanned by a member of the 
commission. 

Dr. May is the chairman of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Books Abroad. Its 
members are George P. Brett, Jr., presi< 
dent of the Macmillan Co., Robert L. 
Crowell, president of Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co.,, Robert B. Downs, director of li- 
braries at the University of Mlinois, 
Charles W. Ferguson, Sr., editor of the 
Readers Digest, Freeman Lewis, execu- 
tive vice president of Pocket Books, Inc., 
Keyes D. Metcalf, former director of 
libraries at Harvard University, and 
Charles E. Odegaard, dean of the Col- 
leges of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
of the University of Michigan. 

COMMISSION RECOMMENDS PROJECT 


In its 11th semiannual report to Con- 
gress, made on March 30, 1956, the Com- 
mission approved the recommendation of 
its advisory committee that “in view of 
the present world situation resulting 
from the Geneva ‘summit’ meeting it is 
imperative that large quantities of books 
be translated and widely distributed in 
certain areas.” 'The Commission stated: 
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In view of these facts we agree with the 
Advisory Committee on Books Abroad that 
it is in the public interest for the Congress 
of the United States to increase its appro- 
priations for the translation and distribution 
abroad of selected American books at prices 
which will compete with those of subsidized 
Communist books. 

In recent months, a group of citizens in 
Chicago has expressed interest in the trans- 
lation and distribution abroad in low-priced 
editions of the Classics of Democracy. We 
agree thoroughly that a substantial number 
of the books to be included in the Agency’s 
program of low-cost translations should be 
of this nature. Some should be complete 
volumes in original form, others could be 
collections of basic documents, assembled 
and described by eminent scholars. 

We are glad to note that Congressmen 
Barratr O'Hara, of Chicago, and MICHAEL 
FrIGHAN from Cleveland have been working 
with this group of citizens on this matter 
and are taking an active interest in the need 
for a greater distribution abroad of American 
books and particularly translations of the 
Classics of Democracy. 


VICTORY NOW IN SIGHT 


Mr. Chairman, we now are on our way 
to victory in the war for the hearts and 
minds of men. That is why, as I have 
said, this is a day of historical signifi- 
cance. Again I commend and congratu- 
late the distinguished chairman and all 
the members of a great and far-visioned 
subcommittee. 

In closing, permit me to cite one recent 
illustration of how all the world is hun- 
gering for the classics of our democracy 
that heretofore for the most part have 
been unavailable in translated editions. 
At long last an edition of the Federalist 
Papers in Italian has been placed before 
the people of Italy. The University of 
Rome recently undertook the translation 
and publication. The volume is more 
pretentious than the 10- and 15-cent 
editions to which I have referred. It is 
selling for $2.60 per copy. Already it is 
second on the list of best sellers in Italy. 

What, Mr. Chairman and my col- 
leagues, may we expect to come to our 
country and to the cause of democracy 
as dividends on what we are doing today 
when all over the world are classics of 
democracy, translated into all tongues 
and selling for 10 and 15 cents a volume, 
within the reach of everybody? 





American Firms Boycotted by Arabs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the May 4, 
1956, issue of Israel Speaks. The article 
describes the manner in which the Arab 
Middle East is carrying out a directive by 
the Arab League to discriminate against 
American firms: 

Aras Borcorr Hits UNITED STaTes Jews 

(Evrror’s Note: The traditional American 
firmness in protecting the rights of its citi- 
zens in international relations, regardless of 
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race or religion, has received a number of 
setbacks in recent years. In the face of a 
defiant and concerted campaign of discrimi- 
nation against the mistreatment of American 
Jews by the Arab states, the Government has 
retreated on all fronts: Where it has not been 
weakly apologetic for Arab hostility, it has 
voiced perfunctory disapproval or, worse, 
remained indifferent to the blatant viola- 
tions of the rights of American citizens. 
(The worldwide Arab campaign against 
“international Jewry” has concentrated its 
animus against the Jewish community of 
the United States. This has taken many 
forms: A hate-pronaganda drive in this coun- 
try, launched by official Arab agents and 
cooperating closely with the native anti- 
Semitic lunatic fringe; denial of visas to 
American Jewish tourists and American mili- 
tary personnel; discrimination in employ- 
ment of American workers for private and 
Governmental projects in the Arab Middle 
East; and an open blacklisting of American 
firms owned by Jews or employing Jews. 


(The latter is the subject of the present 
article. Future pieces in this section will 
take up other aspects of the Arab campaign 
against American citizens.) 


New YorK.—On February 3, 1956, General 
A. K. Gailani, of the Iraqui consulate in 
New York, made the following declaration: 

“Our policy is that all firms, be they Chris- 
tian, Jew, or Moslem, are not allowed to do 
business with the Arab countries if they 
have a subsidiary or branch in Israel. This 
was a decision of the Arab League, not of 
Iraq alone, and the reason is that Israel is 
at war with the Arab countries.” 

This was only one of several official state- 
ments confirming the Arab League directive 
boycotting business enterprises throughout 
the world which maintain commercial rela- 
tions with Israel’s firms. The Arab blockade 
against Israel herself, an attempt to strangle 
her economically, had been expanded, several 
years ago, to include all of Jewry all over 
the world. The intention was not only to 
hurt Jews economically: The campaign had 
all the earmarks of a fullblown anti-Semitic 
movement directed at Jews as such. 

The tactics here has been to bring pressure 
against non-Jewish firms employing Jews or 
doing business with Jews by using the threat 
of boycott, This has been applied not only 
to the matter of doing business with such 
firms but even to the import of their prod- 
ucts. Gradually the program has been ex- 
panded to a blacklisting of all businesses, 
whether or not they have affiliations in Israel, 
so long as they are either owned by Jews, 
employ Jews or even subscribe to Jewish 
charity appeals. The Economic Bulletin of 
the Arab League, published in Cairo, reports 
a total of 162 such firms on the blacklist: 
45 British, 44 American, 23 French, 14 Swiss, 
11 Argentinian, 10 Canadian, 8 Belgian, 6 
Dutch, and 1 Australian. The character of 
this economic reprisal is clearly anti-Semitic. 


SAUDI ARABIA MOST ACTIVE 


Most of the members of the Arab League 
are participating in the boycott, but most 
active has been the Saudia Arabian govern- 
ment. 

Correspondence from Saudia Arabian firms 
cancelling contracts with American busi- 
nesses, in the files of the American Jewish 
Congress, indicate the effectiveness of the 
campaign. A directive issued by the Saudi 
Arabian chamber of commerce, at the be- 
hest of the Saudi Arabian Government, 
instructs all firms in the country to dis- 
continue all relations with firms controlled 
by or employing Jews. 

The directive makes clear that any contract 
drawn up in violation of such orders will 
be automatically cancelled and that any 
merchandise imported into Saudia Arabia 
from such firms will be confiscated. This has 
forced importing firms in the country to get 
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definite assurances from their business as- 
sociates abroad that they are free of all 
Jewish connections. 

The nature of such demands is clearly re- 
vealed by letters received by American firms 
from Saudi Arabian companies. For exam- 
ple (letters or quoted verbatim, and follow 
punctuation and capitalization of originals) : 

“We very much regret to inform you that 
our Government has duly published a notice 
announcing that any Importers of Suadi 
Arabia must not be permitted to import the 
goods, any kind of goods, from any Jewish 
Firms of the world. 

“We are obliged to ask you to let us have 
full particulars as to what faith your firm 
is belong, to Jewish or Christian? And un- 
til we have full particulars from you we are 
obliged to stop our business with you.” 

On October 1, 1953, an American firm was 
informed that: 

“In connection with our request for not 
effecting the shipment of our order by any 
steamer which belongs to any Jewish steam- 
ship company. This is in compliance with 
our Government’s reguiation announced re- 
cently, further this ordinance warns that 
any shipment by such steamers will not be 
allowed to enter Saudi Arabia.” 

The boycott includes goods manufactured 
by Jewish firms, though handled by non- 
Jewish exporters, as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing excerpt. 

“We have also to inform you that you are 
well aware we are prohibited to import any 
goods manufactured in any Jewish factories.” 


CERTIFICATION DEMANDED 


American firms are asked to certify their 
freedom from Jewish association before any 
business deal is consummated with Saudi 
Arabians. 

“It is forbidden to deal with a Jewish com- 
pany or with a company whose any of its 
workmen is Jewish or has branch in Israel, 
and if a merchant intended to deal with a 
company and knows that the same company 
is not Jewish, should also be asked to sub- 
mit a letter of certificate issued by the cham- 
ber of commerce certifying that neither of 
its workmen is Jewish.” 

In a letter of November 27, 1955, it is the 
Saudi Arabian legation that American firms 
are referred to for certification. 

“According to Saudi Arabian Government’s 
regulation all invoices for the goods sup- 
plied, must be legalized by Saudi legation of 
your side. We are strictly prohibited to deal 
with Jew firms and therefore it will be ap- 
preciated if you can furnish us with a cer- 
tificate duly legalized by the Saudi legation 
stating that your firm is not Jews firm.” 

One of the letters cited above was received 
by an American firm which, prior to the 
boycott, did a $2 million business with Saudi 
Arabia by export of wheat, flour, rice, and 
textiles. Under the International Wheat 
Agreement, the United States pays 70 cents 
for each bushel of wheat shipped as a sub- 
sidy to American exporters. American sub- 
mission to the Arab boycott means, there- 
fore, that such benefits are denied Jewish 
firms simply on the basis of their religion. 

BOYCOTT IS WORLDWIDE 

The Arab boycott is world-wide in scope 
and has as its goal the exclusion of Jews from 
international trade. Press reports have re- 
cently indicated Arab boycott efforts in va- 
rious European countries, resulting in a 
number of protests in England, Italy, Switz- 
erland, and Holland. A letter received by 
Verkoopantoor Van der Heen N. V., The 
Hague, Holland, begins by explaining that 
the Arabs are at war with Israel and are 
“making an economical siege around that 
Israel” and then proceeds to ask for infor- 
mation about the firm, including the follow- 
ing items: 
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“Do you have any Jewish employees in 
your company, if yes, how many and what 
are the positions held by them? 

“Are there any Jews in your board of direc- 
tors as members? 

“Is any of your managers or branch man- 
agers a Jew? if yes, please give the name of 
the department headed by such a man. 

“Is any of the persons authorized to sign 
on behalf of your company a Jew? 

“What is the number of Jewish laborers in 
your factories and offices? 

From the evidence already cited, it is clear 
that the boycott is inspired and directed by 
the Arab League and the individual Arab 
countries, and that it is not simply a policy 
instituted by private Arab firms, as some 
United States Government officials have de- 
clared. It is, besides, impossible to assume 
any private initiative impinging on inter- 
national relations in a rigid despotism such 
as Saudi Arabia, for example. 

Moreover, official representatives of Saudi 
Arabia in the United States have been direct- 
ing the boycott and channeling all certifi- 
cation. Affidavits filed with the American 
Jewish Congress show that the Saudi Arabian 
consulate in New York has labeled some 
American firms as “undesirable” and has re- 
Tused to legalize commercial invoices. 

Representatives of American firms have 
been questioned closely by the consulate as 
to their Jewish affiliations and Jewish per- 
sonnel. Even messengers delivering papers 
from American firms to the Sauri Arabian 
Consulate have been questioned about their 
religious affiliation. It is indisputable that 
the anti-Jewish discrimination is the official 
policy of the Arab governments, zealously 
executed and promoted by their authorized 
agents in the United States. 


STATE DEPARTMENT INACTION 


What has been the attitude of our State 
Department on this official discrimination 
against a segment of the American popula- 
tion and the high-handed behavior of Arab 
diplomats in this country? 

When the matter was first brought to the 
attention of the State Department in 1952, 
it was taken up with Saudi Arabian repre- 
sentatives informally. In a letter to Senator 
HERBERT LEHMAN, Assistant Secretary of 
State Jack K. McFall declared that these 
efforts had been successful and that the 
broad restrictive Saudi Arabian decree has 
been superseded as of April 4, 1952. 

But the boycott has continued and has, 
in fact, become more open and more brazen. 

Purther efforts to bring the anti-Semitic 
campaign to the attention of the State De- 
partment and suggest some action in defense 
of American citizens’ rights have been met 
with indifference or with attempts to evade 
the issue by labeling it a private boycott. 

“The Department hopes [wrote the then 
Assistant Secretary of State Thruston B. Mor- 
ton on December 15, 1953] that these in- 
stances are in the nature of sporadic, out- 
of-bounds actions based on excessive zeal 
or misunderstanding on the part of certain 
individuals rather than an indication of 
fundamental intensification of boycott prac- 
tice by the Saudi Arabian Government.” 

That the Arab boycott is not a sporadic, 
out-of-bounds affair of some individuals is 
abundantly evident from the letters cited 
which refer to the Government ban, and 
from the statement of Arab officials them- 
selves. On December 29, 1955, for example, 
the New York Mirror reported the Saudi 
Arabian blacklist of Jewish firms and added: 

“At the Saudi Arabian consulate in the 
Chrysler Building, a trade attaché admitted 
that American firms either owned or headed 
by Americans of the Jewish faith cannot 
do business with the Arab country.” 

DUTCH ACT, STATE DEPARTMENT DOUBLETALKS 


The attitude of the State Department has 
been hesitant and uncertain: It has indi- 
cated apprehension about possible repercus= 
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sions more tham-concern about the violation 
of the citizens’ rights. The Dutch recently 
set an example of courage and integrity by 
calling on its chamber of commerce not to 
supply information on the number of Jewish 
executives and employees in Dutch export 
houses as demanded by Arab firms. But the 
United States State Department speaks of 
the delicacy of the problem and an informal 
approach and even attempts to fly in the face 
of the facts by suggesting the boycott is due 
to the excessive zeal or misunderstanding of 
some individual Arabs. 

A more recent illustration of the quality of 
State Department thinking on the issue is 
found in the testimony of Secretary of State 
Dulles before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on February 24, 1956. In a col- 
loquy with Senator HusertT HumMpuHrReY, of 
Minnesota, Mr. Dulles launched into a dis- 
cussion of Moslem religious practice in Saudi 
Arabia, and then continued: 

“Now, we do not like or approve of or ac- 
quiesce, except perforce in any such prac- 
tices, such as that, but we do have to recog- 
nize the fact that Saudi Arabia is an ally, 
became an ally in the first instance through 
the conversations and subsequent communi- 
cations with President Roosevelt, and we 
have a very special relationship there with 
that Government. 

“That does not mean we approve of all its 
practices at all. It does mean we get along 
together in a way which is of mutual advan- 
tage. 

“We, perforce, ‘accommodate ourselves to 
certain practices they have which we-do not 
like.” 

There are a whole host of precedents in 
American history where the American Gov- 
ernment insisted that its nationals be pro- 
tected, without regard to race or religion, and 
upheld the rights of American citizens with- 
out discrimination. Today, the American 
Secretary of State declares that we must ac- 
commodate ourselves to an antisemitic cam- 
paign daunched by the Arab States, directly 
affecting American citizens, and being con- 
ducted by foreign diplomats in America. 

As Senator LeEHmaN wrote to Secretary 
Dulles on January 25, 1956: 

“Would you not agree that our Govern- 
ment has an obligation to its citizens, and its 
own ideals, to let the Government of Saudi 
Arabia know not only on one occasion but 
on repeated occasions that we view with 
utmost distaste this policy of antisemitic 
discrimination?” 

MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED SULEMAN, 
Manufacturers’ Representatives, 
Importers, and Commission Agents, 
P.O. Bor 37 Jeddah, 
(Saudi Arabia). 

It may also be noted that according to 
Saudi Arabian Governments’ regulation all 
invoices for the goods supplied must be legal- 
ized by Saudi Legation of your side. We are 
strictly prohibited to deal with Jew firms 
and therefore it will be appreciated if you 
can furnish us with a certificate duly legal- 
ized by the Saudi Legation, stating that your 
firm is not Jews firm, otherwise we regret 
we shall not be able to enter into business 
with you. ° 

However, we are obliged to ask you to let 
us have full particulars as to what faith your 
firm is belonging, to Jewish or Christian, or 
until we have full particulars from you we 
are obliged to stop our business with you. 

Dear Sirs: Our Government has an- 
nounced today that your firm is Jewish one. 
Therefore, you must ship all our goods or 
orders through your sister English or Ameri- 
can firm, otherwise we shall be unable to 
honor your drafts and we shall both be on a 
very, very unexpected loss. 

We regret to have to inform you that our 
chamber of commerce has published a notice 
of our Government’s order which warn all 
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importers of our country that no one should 
cooperate with any Jews firms of your coun- 
try. Along with the notice a list of some 
names of Jews firms is attached, and among 
these names your name is also mentioned as 
Jew’s firm. This order is strict; and it warns 
that if anyone will import the goods from 
these firms their goods will be held out by 
Government and no application will be con- 
sidered for its exemption. 

We very much regret to inform you that 
our Government has duly published a notice 
announcing that any importers of Saudi 
Arabia must not be permitted to import the 
goods, any kind of goods, from any Jewish 
firms of the world. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

” Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 











“We Who Are About To Die—” 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10986) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us is the most important bill of 
the session. It deals with the most vital 
and most important issue before the 
American people today. It carries in- 
evitable, imperative, and inescapable 
allocations and it appropriates vastly 
more money than all the rest of the ap- 
propriation bills that have been passed 
or that will be passed by this Congress. 
It provides the money for national de- 
fense. It carries funds for the preserva- 
tion of free government around the globe. 
It is the last hope of civilization. If it 
fails, if America falls, there is no other 
people, no other government left to take 
up the torch stricken from our hands. 

So we have little option, little lati- 
tude in the drafting of this bill. It is 
merely a matter of how much money can 
be used effectively by our technicians, 
our masters of strategy, and our agen- 
cies of production. So the committee is 
going along, largely, with the budget. 
We are accepting in general the decisions 
of the President and the Pentagon as to 
amounts and allocations, although there 
are some of us on both sides of the aisle 
who must reserve judgment on some 
items. 

We are reaching a critical period in a 
time of our greatest national danger. 
The situation demands sane and con- 
structive thinking divorced from polit- 
ical interest or partisan influence. We 
must have the facts. The stakes are 
entirely too high for us to take a chance 
on the slightest uncertainty. 

The principal editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning says: 

The military structure ought to be scru- 
tinized from top to bottom. 


Then it continues: 


A study by independent men of stature 
could help to bring to bear by appropriation 
time next year some of the fresh thinking 
everyone talks about and seemingly no one 
does. 


That is a rather drastic castigation of 
this budget, but it is the considered 
opinion of one of the great newspapers of 
the Nation. The duty of such scrutiny 
and such thinking devolves upon this 
House and for the time being no one else 


a friend under all circumstances. 
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can discharge that responsibility. It has 
been in the hands of the committee since 
January, and we now submit it to you for 
your adjudication. 

Let us look at the fundamentals. 

First, can we avoid war? Will we ever 
be called on to use the armaments for 
which we are spending this $33 billion 
or $35 billion? Of course, all of us are 
by nature optimists. We prefer to believe 
that there will never be occasion to de- 
fend our families, our cities, our Nation, 
against predatory murder and rapine, 
against the Tamerlanes, the Genghis 
Khans, the Stalins in Russia, the Mao 
Tse-tungs in China, the Ho Chi Minhs in 
Vietnam, or the Kim Il Sungs in North 
Korea. 

We hope we shall never have to de- 
fend our Nation against these barbarians 
who torture body and soul as in the case 
of General Dean and Cardinal Minds- 
zenty and thousands of others who have 
suffered unspeakable martyrdom, a 
martyrdom which they threaten to in- 
flict on every American in the United 
States. 

We are a peace loving, peace prosper- 
ing people. All our interests lie along 
the paths of peace and international 
amity. We have endeavored in every way 
possible for the past 10 years to reach an 
honest and honorable agreement with 
Russia. We have humiliated ourselves in 
numerous conferences, and all without 
avail. Just a little more than a month 
ago, the United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee with representatives from 
France, Canada, Britain, and the United 
States resumed discussions in London 
with that in view. All were agreeable ex- 
cept Russia. Russia alone dissented. 
Russia alone insisted upon maintaining 
the present status and continuing the 
race of armaments which is disturbing 
the whole world. The Kremlin offered 
only lip service and in the meantime 
Russia has continued to manufacture 
more arms; has made more progress in 
scientific warfare than any previous 
year in the history of that nation or any 
other nation in the world in like time. 

There can be no cause for apprehen- 
sion on the part of Russia. The United 
States by its long and consistent course 
of honorable associations with other na- 
tions of the world has shown itself to be 
We 
established the -Cuban Republic when 
that fertile island was thrown in our lap, 
and we could have had it for the asking. 
Instead of appropriating and exploiting 
it as a dependency, we preferred to make 
it an independent nation. In the Phil- 
ippines we spent billions of dollars re- 
building the war-torn islands and re- 
habilitating the people and establishing 
schools, roads, and commerce and self- 
government to such an extent that every- 
one there today is our friend. We could 
have taken the Philippines over, without 


opposition, had we entertained any dis- 
position toward colonization. Instead 
we made them a free and independent 
people in the family of nations. 

In our relations with our sister Re- 
public, Mexico, on all occasions we have 
accorded her the most deferential and 
amicable treatment, leaving no doubt in 
anyone’s mind of the peaceful and 
friendly attitude of the United States 
toward all the peoples of the world. We 
entertained the same friendship for Rus- 
sia and the Russian people. We saved 
her in her war with Germany. But for 
American ships, American planes, Amer- 
ican arms, and American food she could 
not possibly have survived. But no 
sooner was the danger past and peace 
assured than the Soviet Government, 
seizing every adjacent nation, an- 
nounced her policy of extending Rus- 
sian communism and Russian rule 
throughout the world. In pursuit of that 
policy she closed down the Iron Curtain 
and prepared to subjugate the globe by 
force. And from 1945 down to the pres- 
ent day, the factories and laboratories 
of Russia producing war materials have 
been running on 3 shifts, 24 hours a day, 
in the feverish effort to prepare them- 
selves to take us over, as they have taken 
over Poland, Estonia, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Bulgaria, Lithuania, Hungary, 
Rumania, Albania and adjacent terri- 
tories. One by one their inhabitants 
were subjected to selective massacre and 
their property carried to Russia and all 
are today abjectly under the heel of 
the Russian tyrants. 

When they have so often and so em- 
phatically expressed their hatred for us, 
our form of government, our religion, 
and our way of life, what reason have we 
to believe that, once they have enough 
long-range bombers, America and Amer- 
icans would receive any different treat- 
ment? 

In this continuous preparation for war 
throughout the last decade the Soviets 
could have no other possible purpose 
than the subjugation of. America, the 
wholesale destruction of the majority of 
our people, and the looting and confis- 
cation of everything we possess to such 
extent that the miserable remnant of 
the American people would be decimated 
as completely as the famine-stricken 
Kulacks of Russia, who were starved and 
exterminated by the millions in the 
purges instituted by Stalin to establish 
his dictatorship. 

But even if we could secure a covenant 
with the Soviets, it would not warrant a 
slackening of our preparations for de- 
fense. The Soviets have never kept a 
single international agreement they have 
ever made. That is a sweeping state- 
ment, but wholly justified by the facts. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHortT], former chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
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now ranking minority member of that 
committee, called attention to this situa- 
tion when he reminded us in January 
that the Reds have consistently broken 
the Korean truce in order to build up 
their airpower. They realized that air- 
power is critical and supreme. They 
solemnly agreed when they signed the 
truce that they would not increase their 
forces or their war facilities. At that 
time they had 12 airfields. Today they 
have 39. When the armistice was signed, 
they did not have a single Mig plane. 
They now have 350. On the night of 
July 27, 1953, the day the armistice was 
signed, planes were detected entering 
North Korea from Manchuria. If they 
broke their word the very day the treaty 
was signed, what can we expect in the 
future? 

They have all these years publicly pro- 
claimed their hatred of us and their de- 
termination to destroy us and they have 
never retracted or deviated from that 
purpose. 

But now there are alarming develop- 
ments. We have always believed that 
our superior Air Force rendered us im- 
mune to attack. It has never occurred to 
us that any nation, much less backward 
Russia, could develop intercontinental 
bombers or nuclear bombs which could 
be used against us. Now, within the last 
few months it has become increasingly 
evident that we are losing our battle with 
communism. Those in a position to 
know have testified before House and 
Senate committees that Russia is attain- 
ing a frightful lead over the United States 
in long-range bombers and guided 
missiles. 

Although in 1945 the United States had 
the most powerful Army, the greatest 
Navy, and the most effective Air Fleet in 
the world, top-ranking military officers 
now inform us that the Soviets have a 
numerical advantage in long-range 
bombers and the rate of production of 
nuclear aircraft. 

With a continuation of the present 
trends they will have a greater striking 
power than we in 1958 or 1960, if not 
before. 

General LeMay testified that even to- 
day the Soviets have more Bisons and 
Bears—that is the equivalent of our 
B-—52’s—in their armory than we have 
B-52’s; and that statement is not dis- 
puted. And the ominous feature of it is 
that we are told by our military authori- 
ties that the United States Air Force does 
not now plan to increase the rate of pro- 
duction of the B—52’s, even to equal to 
the combined production of the Russians 
in modern-type bombers. They are pro- 
ducing more rapidly, and we agree they 
are producing more rapidly, yet we have 
no plans whereby we propose to remedy 
that situation. 

To further impair American defense, 
Russia has just announced they will soon 
have an intercontinental missile with a 
hydrogen warhead they can place any- 
where in the world. There is no known 
defense against a ballistic missile. 

Already Russia claims to be on the 
way to production of a missile with a 
practical range of 1,500 miles. That 
would bring within range all our Euro- 
pean allies, 
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Air Force Secretary Quarles said on 
April 24 that in view of our past ex- 
perience with Russian claims there is 
little room to doubt her announcement 
of an intercontinental missile. For 
example, he said Molotov boasted in 1948 
that Russia had the secret of the atomic 
bomb. At that time we were certain 
nobody but the United States had the 
secret, but that very year they exploded 
their first bomb 4’ years in advance of 
the shortest time we had reason to ex- 
pect they could possibly develop it. 

Again in June of 1953 Malenkov an- 
nounced they had the secret of the 
hydrogen bomb which we considered un- 
known to anyone outside the United 
States, and the following August they 
fired their first hydrogen bomb. 

The Russians in the past have made 
good on their claims, said Secretary 
Quarles, and there is no reason to dis- 
believe them now. ; 

In this connection, while we have had 
reason to believe we have the most ad- 
vanced scientists in the world, we are 
now warned by the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who cer- 
tainly should know what he is talking 
about, that the Russians are surpassing 
this country in the training of tech- 
nicians of all kinds. They have today 
more young men studying in approved 
scientific schools than we have and they 
are turning out more than twice as 
many as the United States is training. 
According to estimates by the Engineers’ 
Joint Council of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, our minimum 
need for engineers from our graduating 
classes is 40,000 each year for the next 
10 years. Last year we graduated only 
23,000. I have just spoken to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Price] here, 
who has been long a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and also a 
ranking member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, and he tells me 
he is thoroughly familiar with that 
situation and fully agrees with the 
estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, here is something of 
which we should take particular note. 
You remember very well when we used to 
laugh at the idea of the Russians know- 
ing anything about mechanics. We were 
told that when we delivered an automo- 
bile over there it was shortly out of com- 
mission and nobody could repair it. We 
thought they were just inept, incapable 
of mechanical training. As in everything 
else we underrated them. But we have 
discovered that frequently they are out- 
matching our own scientists and mech- 
anicians. 

Mr. Chairman, America won the First 
World War and the Second World War 
by outproducing our enemies. What is 
the situation today? Weare falling down 
on the job. Our factories have shown 
themselves to be remarkably deficient. 
Hundreds of our jet planes will not fly 
in battle. Out of every 100 bombers de- 
livered, 30 do not fly. You cannot get 30 
of them off the ground. And out of the 
remaining 70, an average of 15 always 
turn back before they reach the target. 

That is the fault of the plants. It is 
inefficient production. It is inefficient 
supervision of our production facilities. 
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Up to this time our plants have delivered 
to our military authorities only 78 B—52’s, 
when they are the heart and life of na- 
tional defense. It is the one and only 
weapon with which we can reach the 
heart of the enemy. In the coming war 
we must strike Moscow and the produc- 
tion plants of Siberia. We must drive 
straight to the center of Russia. Yet 
there is at this time only 78 planes that 
can deliver bombs on those targets. Out 
of the 78 B—52’s that have been delivered 
only 47 have been accepted. What is the 
matter with our factories? What is the 
matter with the supervision of produc- 
tion in this country? What is the matter 
with the strategic command that tem- 
porizes with this tragic situation? We 
must have B-52’s. Nothing else will fill 
the bill; still we have only had 78 de- 
livered and out of those 78 only 47 can 
fly. 

In February, March, and April of this 
year, down to May 1, our factories have 
delivered only 17 B—52’s, while the Rus- 
sian factories are in full production. Out 
of the 17 B-52 planes delivered to us only 
2 were accepted in more than 3 months— 
2 of these vital planes in 3 months, and 
in the moment of America’s greatest 
danger. Think ofit. When only ashow 
of strength will keep us out of war, how 
can we hope to avoid attack when the 
B-52 is the only weapon Russia fears? 

These defects and these delays may 
have been the responsibility of the manu- 
facturers. But what about the responsi- 
bility of the Department? Fifty-six 
planes were ordered by the Navy Depart- 
ment at a’cost of $1,350,000 each. They 
were delivered at intervals, one by one, 
over a period of a year and a half. All 
delivered and all paid for. And not a 
one of them would fly. They could not 
even get them off the ground. The first 
plane was delivered and the Navy paid 
for it. It would not fly. The second was 
delivered and again the Navy paid for it. 
It would not fly. And so over a year and 
a half the remainder of the 56 planes 
were delivered and paid for. Who was 
asleep at the switch in this critical pe- 
riod while Russia was taking the lead in 
airpower? ; 

Secretary Wilson, who comes to us 
from one of the most efficient produc- 
tion plants in the world, seems to be 
somewhat confused as to why or whether 
Russia is ahead. During the inquiry 
when he was before the committee, I 
asked him about our relative production 
and he declined to commit himself. I 
tried to get him to say “Yes” and he 
would not say “Yes.” I tried to get him 
to say “No” and he would not say “No.” 
But when he was pressed for informa- 
tion by the newspapers, he gave them 
information he would not give the com- 
mittee. He said both “Yes” and “No,” 
and at the same time. On May 2 he told 
the reporters, and I quote what he said: 

The best information I have is that Russia 
is currently building at a somewhat higher 
rate than we are. 


But on May 9, as reported in the 
Washington Post of that date, he flatly 
denied that Russia is, and I quote again: 
“far outstripping the United States in 
terms of airpower.” 
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T am certain that when you consider 
the phraseology the two statements can 
be harmonized. 

But, again on May 8 Secretary Wil- 
son said: 

The production schedule of B-52 bombers, 
which has been 6 per month against the 
planned rate of 17 per month, will be stepped 
up to 20 a month, 


And only 2 out of the 17 were accepted. 

From January 1 to May 1, 1956, only 
6 of these planes have been accepted. 
That is less than two a month. Is it any 
wonder that Russia is forging ahead of 
us in terms of production? 

So, the newspaper men, despairing of 
securing detailed information from the 
Secretary, appealed to the President. 
President Eisenhower told them that the 
fact that Russia was ahead of us was 
nothing to worry about. 

Nothing to worry about. 

In that respect the President differs 
from every magazine and, so far as I am 
informed, from every newspaper in the 
United States which has referred in its 
news or editorial columns to Russian su- 
periority in rate of aircraft production. 
The Reader’s Digest, for example, with 
the largest circulation of any periodical 
in the world, and the Saturday Evening 
Post, with the largest circulation in the 
United States, have carried for the last 
2 years comprehensive and emphatic ar- 
ticles by eminent authorities in which 
they predict the most ominous résults un- 
less something is done to step up our 
production of long-range planes. Many 
other periodicals have carried similar 
articles, a number of which have been 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Articles and editorials in this week’s 
papers, notably the Washington Post, 
carry instructions from the civil defense 
authorities, who after more than 3 years 
study of the situation, advise all citizens 
to prepare food and work out a route over 
designated highways and at the first sig- 
nal to evacuate the cities in such haste 
as not to wait for members of the family 
in other parts of the city. Gen. Earl 
Partridge, head of the Continental Com- 
mand, told a congressional committee he 
could not defend this country against 
even a small atomic attack. 

After more than a century and a half 
during which America has never been 
invaded, Americans do not take kindly 
to the idea of a second-best Strategic Air 
Command. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

<Mr. CANNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. President, I yield 
the gentleman 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
condense as much as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, the President, for whom 
I have the warmest personal regard, and 
whom I have followed implicitly in all de- 
fense recommendations, did not deny 
that Russia is outstripping us in rate of 
production. He did not deny that Russia 
now has more effective long-distance 
bombers than we have. He did not com- 
ment on the claim that Russia has bet- 
ter planes than we have. en. 
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He said: 
We have the most powerful Navy in the 
world and it features one thing—air power. 


Then he said: 

We have bases around the world established 
for the particular purpose of using the 
medium bomber. 


The medium bomber is the B—47 which 
must be based abroad or be refueled in 
the air. As was pointed out in the hear- 
ings we are short on tankers and we espe- 
cially lack long-distance tankers. And 
tankers which supply bombers in midair 
are particularly, almost fatally vulner- 
able. A high-ranking officer asked sig- 
nificantly what chance a tanker, or a 
B-47 in need of fuel, would have with a 
pursuer on its tail. 

“The strongest navy in the world” will 
not be a factor in the next world war. 
The President was talking in terms of 50 
years ago—in terms at least prior to the 
last war. The submarine and the air- 
plane have relegated the navy as a fight- 
ing factor to the limbo of the past. Ger- 
many had only 58 of the old-fashioned 
submarines, which had to surface to re- 
charge their batteries, in the last war. 
But they drove our shipping from the 
Atlantic and all but froze New England 
for lack of oil. Russia has 426 modern 
snorkel submarines which can stay under 
for weeks. And airplanes flying so high 
and so fast they can neither be heard or 
seen would complete the work. But 
granting the navy could stay afloat, why 
would Russia bother to fight the Navy 
when her planes can fly overland all the 
way? 

The committee report quotes: 

In time of war, the great oceans become a 
giant, interconnected battlefield. * * * He 
who has command of the seas can, in his own 
time, assemble and motivate these vast hu- 
man and material resources against the land 
of his enemy. * * * Once control of the 
seas is lost, he can do little more than post- 
pone the inevitable defeat which he faces. 


Could anything be more ridiculous? 
What attention would a B—52 or a Bison 
en route to bomb Detroit or Moscow pay 
to a thousand ships or 10,000 ships? 

Again, the committee report quotes: 

The aircraft carrier today represents one 
of the most important parts of our overall 
security program. It makes possible the lo- 
cation of air power in areas into which we 
might not otherwise be able to put United 
States air power. * * * The carrier intro- 
duces an element of uncertainty on the part 
of the other fellow. He cannot always know 
where they are. 


General Twining said in testifying 
only this morning before a congressional 
committee that the ability of the Navy 
to strike telling nuclear blows in a stra- 
tegic air war with Russia was out of the 
question. He said the contribution of 
Navy carrier-based planes in such an 
attack would be small. He also noted 
that the range of carrier aircraft is rela- 
tively short compared with land-based 
craft. 

You cannot defeat Russia by nibbling 
around the edges and no carrier-based 
plane could ever reach Moscow or touch 
the war factories in Siberia. 

General Vandenberg said more than 2 
years ago that with his Air Force he 
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could sink every carrier afloat regardless 
of any defense that could be provided. 

And General LeMay said here the 
other day he could sink every carrier at 
sea in 2 hours. 

So far as the element of uncertainty 
is concerned, even if the carrier were no 
larger than the traditional mustard seed, 
Russia’s incomparable espionage system, 
which stole the atomic bomb and ran 
rings around our own secret service, 
would know where it was every minute 
in the 24 hours. And when in fact a 
carrier, with its auxiliaries and protect- 
ing escort covers miles of sea, it would 
be as impossible to conceal it as it would 
be to hide the moon. No carrier could 
live a day in the Atlantic much less in 
the Mediterranean or the North Sea. 

The Navy carrier is the greatest hand- 
icap to national defense. The cost of a 
carrier fully equipped with its full com- 
plement of planes and auxiliaries and its 
defense fleet is close to a billion dollars. 
But the cost is its least obstructive im- 
pediment. Its construction consumes 
the largest amount of rare and strategic 
material, and employs the greatest 
amount cf technical and skilled labor of 
any mechanism ever built. The Air 
Force now limits use of tungsten and 
columbite tantalite in jet engines be- 
cause our suppplies are short. Russia 
uses considerably more in her jets. But 
Russia is not wasting a major part of her 
strategic stockpiles on carriers. The 
extent to which this scarcity applies is 
shown by the fact that only this week, 
the week of May 7, the Air Force 
turned down pleas of three leading air- 
craft manufacturers for permission to 
use more tungsten. As Chairman 
ManHon has frequently said the reason 
we cannot use more money in the build- 
ing of B—52’s is that we do not have the 
plants and facilities and specialized 
labor to build them. The largest allo- 
cations of material, labor, and engineer- 
ing is consumed in building carriers, 
none of which could survive a day at sea 
after war started. For this reascn we do 
not have the needed material, men, and 
manufacturing plants to build more 
B—52s, the only weapon that can defend 
us when war starts. 

But the most significant development 
in our defense program is one about 
which less has been said than any other. 
In order to get a practical demonstration 
of the place of airpower in modern war- 
fare, the Department staged a tremen- 
dous campaign covering 12 States simu- 
lating as nearly as possible actual war- 
time conditions. An equal number of 
planes was assigned to each side, one 
representing the enemy and the other 
the defenders. The enemy attacked and 
the defenders used every means to pro- 
tect the homeland. 

Although months were consumed in 
planning and arranging the test it was 
over in a few minutes. The defenders 
were protected by the usual radar screens 
the counterpart of those actually pro- 
tecting America from attacks from 
abroad, but the enemy planes, by flying 
too low for the screens to register, took 
the defense by surprise. Within 17 min- 
utes after the warning signal the enemy 
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bombers were in contact with the de- 
fenders and in 23 minutes, as reported 
in the local papers, had destroyed 80 per- 
cent of the home airbases, knocked out 
half the defender striking force, and 
taken complete control of the air. The 
decisive phase of the war was over in 40 
minutes and the United States had lost. 

We come now to the inevitable after- 
math. Russia is developing a mighty 
war machine. We have faltered while 
Russia forged ahead. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent to our allies that we 
cannot protect them if the present gap 
between Russian planes and American 
planes continues to widen. Already our 
allies are falling away. They have little 
option in the matter. If they are to be 
under Russian’s bombs and missiles, they 
must make their peace as best they can 
and they are inviting visits from the 
Russian leaders and Churchill is inviting 
the Russians to join NATO. NATO was 
one of the most brilliant achievements in 
the history of American diplomacy and it 
was impregnable as long as we controlled 
the air. And Russia used every means to 
destroy it. But now that there is a very 
definite prospect that Russia may domi- 
nate the air, our allies have no choice but 
to seek cover. 

We are confronted by an aggressive 
and triumphant communistic empire 
reaching from the Elbe in Germany to 
and including a large section of Indo- 
china. It has been victorious in the field 
and at the conference table. It has de- 
feated and exterminated the finest troops 
France could mobilize at Dien Bien Phu, 
and it won everything at Geneva. 

General Twining said in a speech at 
Boston last August that an air attack 
“could pour out of the Soviet Union en- 
gulfing and overwhelming not only our 
cities and States but our entire Nation.” 

And Nikita Khrushchev, who visited 
London smiling and left with a bitter 
scowl on his face, said between his teeth, 
“Don’t shake your fist at a Russian. 
If anyone believes our smiles involve 
abandonment of the teachings of Marx 
and Lenin, he deceives himself poorly.” 

Time works against us. Based on pro- 
grams already in existence, the strategic 
air strength of the United States will de- 
cline in relation to that of the Soviet 
Union until in 1960, or sooner, when 
without allies and without dominant air 
power we face the inevitable. 


What Is the Fleet Reserve Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

Wuat Is THE FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION 

The Fleet Reserve Association is an organ- 
ization composed of career enlisted men of 
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the United States Navy and Marine Corps. 
The association was founded in 1924 and is 
chartered under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania and is listed by Dun & Brad- 
street. Membership requirements are, that 
the applicant has not less than 6 years’ serv- 
ice in the United States Navy or Marine 
Corps; that he be on active duty. 

Presently, there are approximately 50,000 
members of the association, 70 percent of 
whom are on active duty in the Navy or Ma- 
rine Corps. The 30 percent who are retired 
are the wheelhorses for the administration of 
the association. Many of these men have as- 
sumed a place of importance in their respec- 
tive communities. A Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
Fleet Reserve Association numbers approxi- 
mately 12,000. These women are active in 
all phases of community welfare and better- 
ment. 

Branches of the Fleet Reserve Association 
number 200, and are located throughout the 
United States and wherever the American 
Navy serves. Overseas branches include 
those in Alaska; Guam; Philippine Islands 
(4); Japan (3); Hong Kong, China; Taipei, 
Formosa; Bremerhaven, Germany; New- 
foundland; San Juan, P. R.; Panama; Cuba; 
and Naples, Italy. 

One of the mandates of the constitution of 
this organization is that the organization 
aid in obtaining the best type of American 
manhood for the Navy and Marine Corps; and 
secondly, to use every effort to assist in the 
career incentive program of the Navy, that 
is presently making every effort to retain the 
services of highly skilled, Navy-trained, en- 
listed technicians. 

The Mrs. United States Navy 1956 program 
will be, we hope, part of the answer to the 
question of retaining the services of the 
trained enlisted men. As over 60 percent of 
the enlisted men in the United States Navy 
are married, it is reasonable to assume that 
their wives play an important part in any 
career decision they may make. 


Mrs. U. S. Navy 1956 Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

Mrs. U. S. Navy 1956 CoNTEstT 


The Secretary of the Navy has approved 
a plan submitted by the Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation to sponsor a contest among wives 
of enlisted men (bluejackets and chief 
petty officers) to select an outstanding wife 
and confer.on her the title of “Mrs. U. S. 
Navy 1956.” 

Mr. William F. Hickey, a veteran of 30 years’ 
naval service, national president, Fleet Re- 
serve Association, announced that the con- 
test will be a worldwide contest since wives 
of Navy men on board ships and stations 
throughout the world will be eligible to en- 
ter the contest. The Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion while sponsoring the contest will ac- 
cept donations of cash and prizes from in- 
dustrial firms or private organizations or in- 
dividuals. However, it has been decided to 
limit the total value of all prizes to no more 
than $100,000. The list of prizes have not 
yet been compiled and will be announced 
by the Fleet Reserve Association at a later 
date. Among the contributors to the con- 
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test has been Mr. Joseph Massaglia, presi- 
dent of the Massaglia hotel chain consisting 
of the Wilton Hotel in Long Beach, the Ra- 
leigh Hotel in Washington, D. C,, the Hotel 
Miramar in Santa Monica, the Waikiki Bilt- 
more in Honolulu, and hotels in other prin- 
cipal cities. Mr. Massaglia will contribute to 
the first prize by offering an ail-expense trip 
to Honolulu and other cities of the United 
States, in addition to a cash award. 

The headquarters for the contest will be 
located in the Wilton Hotel at Long Beach, 
Calif. and the finals will be also held in Long 
Beach on September 15, 1956. 

The winners will be selected on the basis 
of how much she has contributed to her hus- 
band’s decision to make the Navy his career 
and how she expresses her sincerity in an 
essay entitled “Why I Am Proud To Be a 
Navy Wife.” Final judging will be by en- 
listed men of the fleet. 

The Fleet Reserve Association is an organ- 
ization composed of career enlisted men, re- 
tired and on active duty of some 50,000 mem- 
bers and 200 local branches throughout the 
United States and overseas. Overseas 
branches include those located in Alaska; 
Guam; Philippine Islands; Japan; Hong 
Kong, China; Formosa; Germany; Puerto 
Rico; Panama; Cuba; and Naples, Italy. The 
aim of this organization is loyalty, protec- 
tion and service to its members. 

The intent of this contest as expressed by 
Mr. Hickey is to pay tribute to the wives of 
the career enlisted men of the United States 
Navy. 

Vice Adm. James L. Holloway, Chief of 
Naval Personnel has assigned Lt. Comdr. 
George Beck, United States Navy from his 
office in Washington, D. C., to be naval liai- 
son Officer, and his representative in con- 
nection with the contest and to work with 
the Fleet Reserve Association. 

The contest will be administrated without 
cost to the Government. Applications and 
contest rules are currently available on board 
all ships and stations as well as at branches 
of the Fleet Reserve Association. All entries 
must reach contest headquarters not later 
than June 15, 1956. 


Brooklyn: The Wonderful Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Mr. Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the 
Equitable Savings & Loan Association 
and president of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association before the Rotary Club of 
a at the Hotel St. George on May 

, 1956: 


BROOKLYN: THE WoNDERFUL TowN 


(Address by Andrew S. Roscoe, president of 
Equitable Savings & Loan Association 
and president of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association before the Rotary Club of 
a at the Hotel St. George, May 9, 

) 


President Wes Meytrott, my ladies, fel- 
low Rotarians, and guests: This is my 
third visit with Rotary in Brooklyn, and 
I am deeply grateful for the privilege 
of speaking to you again. I had the 
honor to discuss with you in 1951 the prob- 
lem of shelter. In 1952 I had another nice 
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visit with you. We chatted about our rela- 
tionship with our neighbors. We chatted 
about economics, sociology, and a bit of 
political science. Today, I should like to 
continue that discussion. But, today, this 
address has a quite different, yet definite 
purpose, to inform, to shock, and to in- 
spire to action. 

As you probably know, it is my privilege 
to serve as president of the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association, an organization dedi- 
cated to the economic and social develop- 
ment of Brooklyn in general and to the 
Downtown area in particular. It is an or- 
ganization representing all types of enter- 
prises, and I offer no apology for my appre- 
ciation of the great contribution that Brook- 
lyn business, along with labor and the body 
politic, is making to the progress of Brooklyn. 

I have great faith in the integrity of the 
profit system, in the sound and ethical prog- 
ress of our labor movement, and in the 
gigantic service job that our Brooklyn body 
politic is doing for all of us. 

To understand our community means to 
understand its history—Brooklyn history as 
part of the broad panorama of national his- 
tory. For Brooklyn, believe me, is a most 
important part of our Nation. The recent 
development, and perhaps the most signif- 
icant event in the history of modern Brook- 
lyn was the War Between the States—the 
Civil War, That unfortunate struggle se- 
verely sapped the vitality of this young 
Nation; its toll of manpower and material 
was tremendous. Commercial banking col- 
lapsed, savings banks failed, and America 
became a debtor nation. Our great country 
faced grave economic and social problems; 
and sad to relate, there was no money for 
shelter and tax collections presented serious 
implications. 

But our American genius for resource- 
fulness, our political ingenuity, solved some 
of these problems by the consolidation and 
merger of political units. Thus it was that 
Brooklyn, 25 years after the War Between 
the States, became part of the greater city 
of New York. 

At that time, we had two vigorous produc- 
tion groups within the economy of Brooklyn: 
the first group was engaged in agriculture 
and fishing; the second group worked in the 
dense, slowly developing industrial sector of 
our economy; and the third, the tertiary pro- 
duction group—the service group—at that 
time contributed only a modest fraction of 
the total family income. 

You are familiar with the history of the 
movement from the farm to the industrial 
city, a movement which provided employ- 
ment to a larger percentage of our people 
in the industrial group, the second produc- 
tion group. Today, however, we no longer 
treat with only two production groups. We 
no longer consider the primary production 
group as consisting of men producing raw 
materials, men engaged in agriculture, fish- 
ing, mining, forestry and related field, and 
the second group of production as consisting 
of people working in industry as the only 
two production groups. A tertiary produc- 
tion group provides services in distributing 
the goods produced, furnishing utilities, 
transportation, financing, insurance, in 
medical health services, in government serv- 
ices and in teaching. This tertiary produc- 
tion group enjoys the highest income level. 
Therefore, it attracts people from the farm 
as well as industry. Brooklyn, today, has no 
farming. Its fishing and shell fishing indus- 
tries, located in Brooklyn a century ago, have 
moved away. Brooklyn’s family income de- 
rived from the primary production group 
today is nominal at best. 

Our Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce tells 
us that manufacturers’ payrolls in Brooklyn 
in 1955 amounted to a total of $900 million 
out of a total family income of $5 billion. 
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In the past 10 years manufacturers’ pay- 
rolls have grown from $575 million to $900 
million. But total family income has soared 
from three and a half billions to over five 
billion. 

These figures indicate that less than 20 
percent of our income is derived from in- 
dustrial payrolls—in other words, less than 
20 percent of income comes from what we 
know as the second production group. This 
is very important because we know that as 
long as our income position in the primary 
production group is nominal, and less than 
20 percent from the second production group, 
it is apparent that more than 80 percent of 
our income comes from the tertiary produc- 
tion group. As I mentioned, this is the 
group that enjoys the highest level of in- 
come and is proof that the economy of 
Brooklyn is far from being that of a com- 
munity relegated to the status-of an anemic, 
underprivileged community. 

Let us develop this thought further and 
in the light of what is ahead. Eugene Black, 
the great President of the International 
Bank, has estimated with great courage that 
the total income of the Western democracies 
will double during the next 20 years. This 
includes the United States and its trading 
allies. Now we know that during the past 
10 years Brooklyn’s family income increased 
from 3% billion to 5 billion, an increase of 
50 percent, and that all indications support 
Mr. Black’s forecast. I am taking the liberty 
in including Brooklyn as a vital part of the 
Western democracies. Beyond the applica- 
tion of the laws of averages, which I call the 
laws of probabilities, there are other factors 
in Brooklyn’s favor, 

The average family disposable income in 
Brooklyn is about $5,700. Now we realize 
that there are areas in our suburbs which 
enjoy a higher average family income. For 
the purposes of proving my point, I shall 
compare the potential of Brooklyn with that 
of an imaginary Utopian community that 
enjoys a family income of $25,000, which 
means a disposable income of $18,000 at best. 
We know that we do have a few such hamlets 
in our suburbs. We know that heavy Fed- 
eral, State and local taxation will continue 
because of the demands of national defense 
and civic improvement. It seems certain 
that the benefit of any increase in the aver- 
age national family income will favor the 
more moderate income brackets. I cannot 
foresee any significant lowering of taxes at 
upper income levels in the near future. 
Therefore, the Brooklyn families disposable 
income, its purchasing power, and its stand- 
ard of living will continue to increase 
through the normal functions of our eco- 
nomic progress, economic progress which is 
the most assured, most solid in the whole 
world. 

Brooklyn is a great international seaport, 
and considering the gigantic plans of that 
great partnership that we call enterprise and 
Government, which has been made evident 
in that very sound deal of the New York Dock 
Co; with the Port Authority, it is virtually 
certain that our family income from ship- 
ping will also continue to increase. Every 
merchant ship that docks here, please re- 
member, leaves almost $100,000 in Brooklyn. 

Let me speak briefly of the tremendous 
potential of our own Brooklyn. The velocity 
of capital formation in Brooklyn is a source 
of much hope for still greater attainment. 
Let me give you a few figures. Savings 
banks deposits doubled in the 10 years fol- 
lowing December 31, 1945. In 1945 the 
amount was two and one-half billion. In 
1955 it reached the staggering figure of five 
billion. Savings and loan assets, which 
amounted to a modest $25 million in 1945 
have enjoyed a sixfold increase to more than 
$160 million. While accurate information 
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concerning life insurance equities and thrift 
deposits in commercial banks in Brooklyn is 
not available, I think we are on sound ground 
when we say that our position is better than 
the national per capita average, and on that 
basis the pro rata life insurance totals would 
seem to indicate an increase from seven 
hundred and fifty million to one billion, four 
hundred and seventy-five millions. Thrift 
deposits in commercial banks, as adjusted, 
can be estimated as showing an increase from 
three hundred millions to five hundred mil- 
lions. Therefore, during the past 10 years 
capital formation in principal savings media 
have indicated almost a 100 percent increase, 
an increase of $314 billion to a total of more 
than seven billions within a single decade. 
Obviously, this community is not lacking 
capital. What this community truly needs 
(in Brooklyn investments) is greater confi- 
dence on the part of the managers of this 
capital, following the inspiring leadership 
of Edward A. Richards and George C. John- 
son. 

In the matter of home financing, you will 
see from the data which you have, that more 
than 35 percent of our people are still com- 
pelled to seek home financing from non- 
banking quarters. At this point, may I say 
to you that Brooklyn Savings and Loan As- 
sociations, which now provide 25 percent of 
the home mortgage money, are confident 
that within 10 years the continued increase 
of their resources will enable them to pro- 
vide financing for every homeowner of this 
great borough. 

Many estimates indicate that in 1956 our 
family income will increase by about $60 
million. I am more optimistic than that 
conservative forecast indicates. Applying 
the same yardstick upon which Mr. Black’s 
forecast was based, supported by that 50 per- 
cent annual increase in family income dur- 
ing the past 10 years, I visualize that by 1965 
Brooklyn’s family income will reach at least 
$7 billion. This increased income means 
greater business and a higher standard of 
living. 

Education is very much a part of a high 
standard of living, particularly in a commu- 
nity where major employment is to be found 
in the tertiary production group, which is the 
service group. (And, incidentally, I am 
grateful to the metropolitan press for point-~ 
ing up some of remarks made at the dedica- 
tion of the new building of the Institute of 
Design and Constructoin, when I dared to say 
that Brooklyn is one of the greatest college 
towns in the world.) May I repeat that we 
have our Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
we have Pratt, we have Long Island Univer- 
sity, St. John’s College, our State Medical 
School, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, our 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Law School, St. 
Francis College, St. Joseph’s College, the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, the Community 
College, and now a State-chartered Institute 
of Design and Construction. These institu- 
tions were organized because there was great 
need for them. Most of them are expanding 
their facilities, preparing additional man- 
power for our tertiary production group. Our 
colleges have high standing. Take the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn; it is not only 
one of the most distinguished engineering 
colleges in the country, but is accredited and 
esteemed in every nation of the world. 

The expansion of our colleges constitutes 
an important contribution to the expansion 
of our family income and to the raising of our 
standard of living. It is particularly timely 
to mention these facts today as thousands of 
Brooklyn students face the accomplishment 
of their great dream as graduates of these 
colleges, ready and able to join this tertiary 
group. 

It is with some regret that I have to cast 
asad note at this point. I have mentioned 
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the State Medical College, which is developing 
into a great institution. However, this col- 
lege is the successor of the Long Island Col- 
lege of Medicine, a highly respected and ac- 
credited medical college that passed on into 
the hands of the State because of lack of 
financial support. I want to be very careful 
and not detract from my feeling of gratitude 
to the body politic for providing for the 
continuation of this college, but I cannot 
help but feel that if we are to retain’ the 
essentially free character of our Republic, 
we must support our free institutions. We 
cannot be half free and half subjects of State 
welfare. I am told that the first step to 
socialized medicine starts with the abandon- 
ment of the privately supported medical 
school. Somehow or other we do not always 
learn from the lessons of the past. We often 
continue repeating the errors of history. Too 
often we take the path of least resistance, 
turning to the State, the responsibilities of 
the individual. 

This reminds me of the plight of Queen 
Maria Theresa, who appeared on the balcony 
of her imperial palace with her infant son, 
pleading with the Austrian-Hungarian nobles 
to defend her empire. The nobles assured 
the queen of their support, drew out their 
swords, and pledged their lives and blood. 
You know that the famous shibboleth 
“Vitam et Sanguinem.” But, later the war 
effort required money. When the queen 
levied added taxes, the nobles refused to pay. 
They said to the queen—‘“Vitam et San- 
guinem sed Avenam non.” “You can have 
our lives and blood, but you cannot have our 
oats.” 

“Vitam et Sanguinem sed Avenam non” 
appears to guide our thinking on many ac- 
tions. We are ready to give our lives and 
blood for private enterprise, but we are un- 
willing to give up our oats. 

The world knows of no greater irony than 
a group of businessmen imbued with the 
ideals of private enterprise opposing the very 
minimum requirements of other sectors of 
private enterprise. I am referring to the ap- 
plications of the Consolidated Edison Co. and 
of the New York Telephone Co. for rate in- 
creases. In both cases we are treating with 
two great corporate public servants, generous 
employers of large groups and enterprises 
that have demonstrated meticulous respect 
for other people’s money. During the dark 
days of the depression these corporations con- 
tinued to pay dividends on the investments 
of the aged, widows, and the orphans. Yet 
when Consolidated Edison Co. recently ap- 
plied for a rate increase on a very sound basis, 
business groups have recorded opposition. 

With respect to the telephone company I 
am wondering how many of us took the time 
and trouble to write to the Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission, the Honorable 
Benjamin F. Feinberg, telling him that we 
value the contributions of the utilities to our 
economy and to our social structure very 
highly and that we believe that their cause 
is just. 

It seems that history repeats itself, “Vitam 
et Sanguinem sed Avenam non.” 

My fellow Rotarians, let us make sure that 
the Long Island College of Medicine is the 
last of our educational institutions to be 
abandoned to the State. 

At greater length I might discuss the im- 
portance of our relations with the body 
politic. With 80 percent of our people en- 
gaged in the tertiary production group, the 
service group, Federal, State, and municipal 
payrolls are most important. The Director of 
Internal Revenue has reported that tax col- 
lections at his Brooklyn office in 1955 were 
in excess of $1,200,000,000 dollars represent- 
ing about 2 percent of the national tax col- 
lections. Unfortunately, we are unable to 
obtain figures from the State, but it is fair 
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to assume that the people of Brooklyn con- 
tribute at least 20 percent of the revenue of 
the State. The city collector's office tells us 
that Brooklyn tax collections in 1955 
amounted to $261,500,000, representing 36 
percent of the city’s revenue. 

While we recognize that good housekeep- 
ing on the part of the Federal, State, and 
municipal governments does not permit the 
full and complete reallocation of tax moneys 
to the locality of their source, I believe that 
in Brooklyn we do have an ethical and moral 
right to say to the Federal, State, and munici- 
pal governments: “We are contributing taxes; 
therefore, we would like to have our share of 
the economic and governmental patronage.” 

We are told that we are very much a part 
of the greater city. Well, if that is so, I 
should like to see a few of our State offices, 
Federal, and municipal offices in Brooklyn. 

Our professional men, our retailers, our 
hotels, our restaurants, and all other seg- 
ments of our economy have a right to a fairer 
share of their tax dollars. Now how can we 
accomplish the objective of greater distribu- 
tion of tax moneys to our own community? 
We have splendid leaders within our body 
politic. Our elected representatives, and I 
mean our Congressmen whom I consider 
members of the board of directors of the 
United States, our assemblymen, and our 
State senators, who are members of the board 
of directors of this great State, and our 
councilmen, who perform the same function 
on the board of directors of the great cor- 
poration of the City of New York, are real 
public servants of demonstrated ability and 
unquestioned integrity. They have done 
much for Brooklyn, but they can do much 
more if we stand solidly behind them. We 
must show greater interest in our own prog- 
ress through our support of the body politic. 
We have our political clubs that have a great 
record as service organizatiotns in our 
borough. During the darkest days of our 
history, the political clubs demonstrated 
their ability to act as social welfare organi- 
zations, alleviating much human misery. 
Their services include effective advice and 
guidance for anyone who has problems and 
calls on them. These clubs are maintained 
entirely out of private contributions. Too 
often the need for political contributions is 
questioned. Aside of the very important 
service angle, the political clubs provide the 
services of several men, 3 or 4, in each elec- 
tion district for each party on election day. 
These men are known as poll watchers who 
contribute their time and the use of their 
cars to get the vote out. If the modest sum 
of $20 is allowed to each of them to cover 
the cost of their breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner, and the use of their car, the requirement 
of our political parties for this purpose alone 
runs several hundred thousand dollars for 
each in Brooklin because we have 1,441 of 
election districts. 

Political parties are confronted with the 
maintenance of headquarters, entailing 
rent, light, telephone, clerical services rep- 
resenting a very substantial expense on one 
hand, but these are expenditures involving 
funds that stay in the community. In a 
virile, healthy community, such as Brook- 
lyn is, our political parties should -not be 
exposed to crucial financial problems, nor 
should they be dependent upon the State or 
Nationa! Treasuries at any time. Proper sup- 
port, financial and moral, of our political 
leaders should make their position stronger 
in obtaining for Brooklyn economic and so- 
cial benefits controlled by the body politic 
under our Constitution. This is practical, 
political realism. 

We live in a community with an economic 
position second to none. Social standards 
are continuously increasing, and our political 
leadership has an unsurpassed record. Due 
to the character of employment of our peo- 
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ple, and social security measures, our total 
family income today is subject to diminish- 
ing risk of danger caused by economic ad- 
versities than ever before in our history. 

Gentlemen, our future is bright. There is 
light ahead of us. Can we follow the clear 
path of light—the light of destiny directed 
for us? 

My dear fellow Rotarians, in speaking of 
Brooklyn's social improvement, its economy, 
and its future to you, I feel that I am speak- 
ing to true companions, men dedicated to 
great ideals. As I said at the outset, I am 
proud to be with you and confident that you 
will always seek and always find the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

Let me thank you for your gracious at- 
tention: 


Brooklyn—the wonderful town 
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IDE is chile nlasdcncleentpinnasiieakaigadhes $3, 500, 000, 000 
1955 (estimated) ........... 5, 000, 000, 000 
MANUFACTURERS PAYROLLS (1) 

I II cise cates cairo eetintanaciiichaiaarte $652, 328, 000 
1955 (estimated) ............ - 818,100, 000 
Tax COLLECTIONS 
Director of Internal Revenue (2) 

Fe ake eis 

"Csseaaien United States | nnn Percent 
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5 New York 
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Capital formation, Brooklyn—Principal 
savings media 


[In millions of dollars] 
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Capital formation, United States—Principal 
savings media (7) 


{In billions of dollars] 
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Source: 
(1) Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
(2) Director of Internal Revenue, 


(3) Office of city collector. 

(4) Savings and Loan Forum. 

(5) Report of Superintendent of Banks to State 
Legislature. 

(6) Estimated on basis of adjusted averages, 

(7) National Savings & Loan League, 
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Summary of nonfarm mortgages of $20,000 or less recorded in Kings County, Jan. 1, 1955, to Dec. $1, 1955 
[Dollar amounts in thousands] 
Savings and loan Insurance : ss 
associations companies Commercial banks Savings banks Individuals Other mortgagees Total 
: a oo cS ca 
Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number |} Amount Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
oiled tariciacaias, petra eaten siesbaetdenaceestals = he 
Ol ereaul ee 311 | $2, 345.6 13 $91.8 17 $114.6 556 | $4, 479.7 556 | $2,799. 2 427 | $2, 757.2 * R80 | $12, 588.1 
IG ai sicsinitimsenisiities 308 2, 440. 4 16 117.3 22 113.3 491 3, 831.9 424 2, 422.7 485 3, 274.9 1, 746 5 
PARR. enc cccnrs sume 309 2, 534. 7 15 149.1 23 129.1 548 4, 210.4 444 2, 344. 3 444 2, 932. 9 1, 783 
PD eee 322 2, 610. 6 ll 76. 2 28 262. o} 432 3, 516.5 412 2, 102. 0 423 2, 825.0 1, 628 
a 379 | 3, 251.1 10 79.3 22 118.9 520 | 4,126.1 390 | 1, 983.5 491 | 3,298.8 1,812 
ei cciatlietiacntidcnnacadine 370 3, 212.3 8 41.9 26 145.0 | 491 3, 976. 7 386 2, 020. 5 441 2, 877.0 1, 722 
PN xn witch oinn id ndan bail 388 3, 536. 2 19 160.9 17 122.9 489 4,075.9 383 1, 937.3 479 3, 253.9 1, 775 
August pai denaiiiipiianinaiediaeed 359 4, 062.7 12 101.8 10 57.2 440 4, 066. 4 319 1, 601.6 325 2, 356. 8 1, 465 
NO oo is tikioncacinres 572 5, 266. 3 9 88.1 14 78.7 720 6, 177.9 492 2, 478.1 608 4, 087.2 2, 415 
CN ci dntdckicienetine 412 4, 166. 2 6 89.0 11 52.7 574 5, 557.4 366 j 1, 864.5 390 2, 533. 3 1, 759 
PP i aiicenemniens 405 3, 936. 9 5 57.3 13 115.9 575 5, 089. 0 475 | 2,501.5 460 | 3,162.6 1, 933 
iia dcitimineetimncnen 335 | 3, 227.2 ll 92.5 25 249. 5 461 4, 050. 5 76 2, 647.0 384 | 2, 508.5 1, 692 
POG eee oe 4,470 | 40, 540. 2 | 135 | 1,145 2 | 228 | 1, 559. 8 | 6, 297 | 53, 156.4 | 5, 123 | 26, 702. 2 5,357 | 35,958.1| 21,610 
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Revolt in the Wheat Fields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 15,1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Louisville, Ky., Courier- 
Journal of April 2, 1956, entitled “Revolt 
in the Wheat Fields Is an Old Dakota 
Story.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REVOLT IN THE WHEATFIELDS Is AN OLD 
Dakota SToRY 

There is word that North Dakota’s Non- 
Partisan League is changing its political as- 
sociation from the Republican Party to the 
Democratic. This is more than a local note, 
both in its picturesque quality and its bear- 
ing on today’s national political turmoil. 

As natural rebels and radicals, the leaguers 
comprise a sensitive instrument for register- 
ing farm discontent. The league is a blood- 
brother of the Farmers Union, Minnesota’s 
Farmer-Labor Party and Wisconsin’s Progres- 
sives of the La Follette strain. It is by 
populism out of agrarian revolt. It was a 
precursor of many a New Deal operation, and 
in its limited geographical field it is still a 
thing of great vitality. 

Back in 1912 there was trouble in. the 
northern wheatfields. North Dakota voters, 
mainly dwellers on flat quarter sections, felt 
they were being exploited by the millers and 
grain elevators. They got together and ina 
fling at initiative and referendum voted for 
State grain elevators. The legislature, con- 
troled by Minneapolis millers, brushed them 
off. One representative told a farmers’ dele- 
gation to go home and slop the hogs. 

That tore it. An impoverished farmer 
named A. C. Townly, he admitted to having 
only “an idea, a Ford, and $16,” set out to 
organize the Non-Partisan League. The idea 
was that league members should go into the 
Republican primaries and pick legislators 
pledged to their interests. The Republican 
Party was picked for infiltration simply be- 
cause there were too few Democrats in North 
Dakota to provide a practical medium. 

Leaguers knew what they wanted, and this 
was half the battle. The list of objectives 
included mills and elevators owned and op- 
erated by the State, hail insurance (State 
administered), laws for fair grading of grain, 
easier rural credits, tax exemption of farm 
improvements. The inspired organization 
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elected Lynn Frazier, Governor, and a ma- 
jority in the State house of representatives. 
Leaguers got what they wanted and a few 
embellishments as well, like a home-building 
association, a graduated State income tax, 
an 8-hour day for industrial workers and one 
of the early workmen’s compensation laws. 

The State elevator plan was reincarnated 
in the New Deal’s ever-normal granary. The 
hail insurance blossomed later in the Federal 
crop insurance law. The Federal law to in- 
sure bank deposits and the Federal housing 
program of the midthirties were practically 
modeled on the Bank of North Dakota, a 
creation of Non-Partisan League influence. 

All the time, as the leaguers elected gov- 
ernors, Congressmen, and State legislators, 
they kept on as political mavericks, uncom- 
fortable and at times in downright agony in 
their Republican association. A _ typical 
leaguer is Senator LANGER, nominally a Re- 
publican, but perpetually a burr under the 
saddle of Republican leadership at Wash- 
ington. 

When LANGER was Governor of North Da- 
kota he performed such league-like acts as 
declaring a moratorium on foreclosures for 
debt. He called-out the National Guard to 
stop foreclosure sales. Nobody doubt that 
Britt LANGER will adjust easily and perhaps 
even gratefully to the league’s new habitation 
within the Democratic Party when he runs 
again in 1960. 

At the same time the league has been in- 
sistently local and nationalistic. In this it is 
like most of the spawn of populism. LANGER 
and Henrik Shipstead, the Minnesotan of 
Farmer-Labor ties, were, for example, the only 
Senators who voted against the San Prancisco 
Charter. What with this and that, nobody 
may doubt that the leaguers will run into 
times of discomfort as Democrats no less 
than that they felt when they ran with the 
Republicans. They are of the strain that 
likes lost causes, like the Lemke candidacy 
for President in 1936, being never quite easy 
in any man’s fold but their own. But they 
carry weight on their own grounds. There 
may be some changes made in North Dakota, 
which has gone Democratic in only 4 of the 
16 presidential campaigns since Grover 
Cleveland. 





Age of Maturity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in a British pub- 





lication entitled “The Listener,” the 
British Broadcasting Corporation maga- 
zine, an excellent article by Congress- 
man EvuGENE McCartHy of the Fourth 
District of Minnesota. 

Mr. McCartny is an outstanding 
scholar in the field of political science 
and political philosophy. His mature 
understanding of American government, 
coupled with his broad experience as a 
legislator and teacher of political sci- 
ence, qualifies him to interpret the 
American political scene. In his article 
entitled “Nation’s Age of Innocence Be- 
coming One of Maturity,” Congressman 
EvucENE McCartny has related the his- 
torical growth of American participa- 
tion in international relations. It is an 
article that should be read by every stu- 
dent of government and, in particular, 
every officer of Government. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NAaTION’s AGE OF INNOCENCE BECOMING ONE 
OF MATURITY 


(By Representative Eucene J. McCarruy) 


Politics in the United States reflects the 
Amercan belief in the basic innoncence of 
Americans, a belief which has agitated the 
American mind since the time of colonial 
settlements. American colonists even be- 
fore the Revolution considered themselves a 
people set apart and above; they were with- 
out the sense of inferiority which usually 
marks colonial societies. It was common 
for religious and civil leaders in the colonial 
settlements to speak as did William Stough- 
ton in the 17th century, asserting that “God 
has sifted a whole nation that he might 
send choice grain over into this wilderness.” 

This belief that Americans, as inhabitants 
of a new land, and as people living under a 
new government, were themselves also new 
and innocent, set apart from the stream of 
tradition, has continued. It holds that 
Americans live in a condition of natural 
goodness, a state of existence or of mind 
labeled “Adamism” by R. W. B. Lewis, and one 
which leads us to accept, as Donald Creigh- 
ton, a Canadian, has written recently, that 
we are the inhabitants of God’s chosen con- 
tinent, that in North America, Canadians and 
citizens of the United States are all just 
“folks,” all members of one great big happy 
family. s 

The concept of innocence is basically an- 
tagonistic to government and government 
action. One of the earliest American polit- 
ical philosophers, Thomas P. Paine, expressed 
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it in these words: “Government, like dress, 
is the badge of lost innocence. The palaces 
of kings were built upon the ruins of the 
bowers of paradise. Were the impulses of 
conscience clearly and irresistibly obeyed, 
man would need no other lawgiver.” 

A point of view nearly identical with that 
of Paine was expressed recently by Clarence 
Manion, former dean of the Law School of 
Notre Dame University. In his book, the 
Key to Peace, Manion states that govern- 
ment is a necessary evil, and that in a com- 
munity of saints the moral law would be 
the only law needed to provide such a com- 
munity with perfect peace, complete order, 
and universal justice. 

According to the theory of both Paine and 
Manion the state arises from the evil or 
bad will of men, and moreover this evil 
and bad will remains the lasting justifica- 
tion for government. A philosophy of gov- 
ernment built upon this concept permits 
the state only regulatory functions. 

This American attitude of innocence is 
reflected not only in the attitude toward 
government and government officeholders, 
but even more sharply in reference to polit- 
ical activities. Political party participation 
is considered degrading by many Citizens. 
The person who claims to be nonpartisan, 
or an independent voter, generally makes 
his claim without apology, and as one who 
has chosen the better part. 

It is popular to attribute to citizens power 
of discernment, simplicity, and soundness 
of judgment. It is not popular to cali upon 
the voters for self-examination or self-criti- 
cism, or to ask them to question their own 
previous judgment. 

It is common to label political campaigns 

at every level of government crusades. The 
presidential campaign of 1952 demonstrates 
most clearly the use of the technique of the 
crusade, 
» When candidate Stevenson in the 1952 
campaign suggested that the morality of 
public officials reflected the general level of 
morality in a democracy and that in a de- 
mocracy all citizens had some responsibility 
for political decisions, his opponent rejected 
the suggestion, and went on to ask whether 
the individual United States citizen was re- 
sponsible for the fall of China, the scandal- 
a-day Government, or for the treadmill 
prosperity. The expected answer was a very 
positive “‘no.” 

Stevenson and other Democrats asked for 
patience and forebearance, especially in 
foreign affairs. The crusaders shouted that 
we had had enough of these virtues, and 
raised the question as to whether they were 
really virtues becoming to Americans. 

It cannot be said with certainty that the 
crusading technique and the appeal to right- 
eous simplicity was responsible for the vic- 
tory of the Republican presidential candi- 
date in 1952. There were other issues of 
vital concern. The appeal to innocence, how- 
ever, ran throughout the GOP campaign. 

The effects of the approach of innocence 
and simplicity have been most clearly evi- 
dent, and I think most harmful, in our 
approach to international affairs. The cur- 
rent American attitude toward foreign coun- 
tries and their problems as described by Mr. 
Creighton is very much in agreement with 
the views of Thomas Jefferson, who in 1823 
urged the people of the United States never 
to take an active part in the affairs of Eu- 
rope. 

The early years of American history en- 
couraged the attitude of indifference and 
separatism. Europe was absorbed in war; 
the war of 1812 and other disputes generally 
discouraged any move to establish closer ties 
with the old world on our part. At the same 
time the western lands were being opened to 
settlement. 

Earlier immigration weakened the homo- 
geneity of existing culture, but it did not 
strengthen the bonds between Europe and 
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America. If anything, it had an opposite ef- 
fect. Most of the immigrants came seeking 
asylum; most were refugees from famine, 
poverty, or from political oppression. If 
anything, their coming strengthened the 
antipathy toward Europe and fortified the 
American sense of superiority. 

Involvement in World War I was looked 
upon as temporary, to make the world safe 
for democracy in one great effort, and then 
to return to our own affairs was the Amer- 
ican hope. After the failure of Wilson’s 
idealistic, if not utopian, efforts in the post- 
war period, the attitude of innocence and 
aloofness asserted itself again. The League of 
Nations was not perfect—therefore we 
would not join it. 

We were certainly not ready for World 
War II; or, when the war ended, ready to ac- 
cept great international responsibilities. We 
did not, however, withdraw from world af- 
fairs as we had done after World War I. 
The United States participated in the for- 
mation of the United Nations, and has joined 
in the deliberations and in the programs of 
this organization. We have given economic 
and military aid to allies and former ene- 
mies. We carried the major burden in the 
Korean war, and have obligated ourselves 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and through the mutual security pro- 
gram. 

But the United States is restless in its new 
role in world affairs; political leaders make 
a point of saying that we did not seek the 
position we now hold, as though it would 
have been bad to have done so. Many 
Americans look back to the days when the 
Nation could stand aside from the struggles 
for power, passing judgment upon the con- 
testants and making fine, clear choices. 

ere remains a strong temptation to return 
to the isolation and pleasant simplicity of 
early days when power and responsibility 
both were limited. 

No such violent change is likely. If we 
really ever accepted what Denis Brogan calls 
the “illusion of American omnipotence,” 
we'd be disillusioned. Considerations of self- 
preservation and of defense make the po- 
sition of the extreme isolationists unten- 
able. Self-preservation, however, is not our 
only motive. There has been a change of 
attitude. The age of innocence and of in- 
nocents, both at home and abroad, is chang- 
ing to one of greater maturity. 


Prohibition of Liquor Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by A. Haverkamp, stated 
clerk of the Particular Synod of Iowa, 
of the Reformed Church of America, 
encouraging me in connection with my 
work of combating liquor advertising. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARTICULAR SYNOD OF IOWA, 
REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
Pella, Iowa, May 7, 1956. 
The Honorable WriLLtIAM LANGER, 
Member, Senate, Congress U. S. Ay 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: At the 37th an- 

nual session of the Particular of Iowa, a 
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legislative body of the Reformed Church in 
America, representing a communicant mem- 
bership of 31,027 souls, spread thoughout 
the States Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, California, 
Washington, and Alberta Province, Canada, 
convened in the Zion Reformed Church, 
Chapin, Iowa, a communication was re- 
ceived regarding liquor advertising. 

The communication requested Particular 
Synod “to counteract excessive liquor ad- 
vertisements, and that synod send a letter 
of encouragement to Senator WILLIAM 
LANGER who is sponsor of legislation in our 
Nation’s Capitol to outlaw liquor advertis- 
ing in interstate commerce.” 

The communication was referred to the 
Committee on Overtures and Judicial Busi- 
ness, which submitted the following report: 

“Your committee is in accord with the 
spirit of the overture, and therefore in- 
structs the stated clerk of the Particular 
Synod of Iowa, RCA, to send a letter to 
the Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, United 
States Senator, encouraging him in his 
work of combating liquor advertising, and 
promising him our hearty personal support 
of the pastors and of the 162 churches of 
our synod.” 

I am very happy to have the privilege of 
forwarding this recommendation of the com- 
mittee which was enthusiastically adopted 
by the Particular Synod of Iowa. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. HaverKampP, Stated Clerk. 

P. S—Particular Synod was in session 
May 2-3, 1956. 


The Bunker Hill of Desegregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing article by Donald Gross in the New 
York Times magazine of Sunday, May 
13, 1956, on the first major attempt to 
desegregate the Nation’s schools. The 
stage for this was set in Boston in 1829: 


THE BUNKER HILL OF DESEGREGATION 
(By Donald Gross) 


The Negro honor students accepted their 
awards politely and thanked the mayor. For 
outstanding scholastic achievement they had 
been given copies of a modest little book en- 
titled “The Life of Benjamin Franklin.” 
However, the students were not overly en- 
thusiastic. They were pupils at a segregated 
public school and knew that the prize stu- 
dents from the white schools not only had 
received shiny Franklin medals but had been 
invited to a public dinner in their honor. 

This happened in Boston—in 1829—and it 
set the stage for the first major attempt to 
desegregate the Nation’s schools. Boston, 
which put up a statue to honor the first 
American to die under Redcoat fire—a Ne- 
gro—hardly seems the place to look for racial 
oppression. The North of a century ago, 
however, practiced formal discrimination 
very much like the South today. 

But the Negro’s voice was beginning to be 
heard. In Boston it was the voice of a Negro 
by the name of William Nell. He was one of 
the Negro students awarded a copy of the 
Life of Benjamin Franklin at the Belknap 
School for colored children in 1829. 

William Nell got to attend the dinner for 
the honor students that year—as part of the 
Negro dining-room help. He decided then, 
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as he later recalled, “to hasten the day when 
the color of the skin would be no barrier 
to equal school rights.” 

As a Boston citizen and Negro civic leader, 
he launched a campaign, in the 1840's, to 
integrate Boston’s schools. It was a cam- 
paign that eventually attracted national at- 
tention and set precedents, still followed 
today, wherever segregation is attacked or 
defended. 

Nell had no Supreme Court decree to help 
him. He began his campaign quietly by 
visiting the colored people who had children 
in school. Wouldn't they prefer to have their 
youngsters go to a school closer to home? 
Wouldn't they like a school better equipped 
than the school for colored children? Didn’t 
they agree that going to school with white 
children would help everybody understand 
that whites and blacks were all Americans, 
deserving equal opportunity? Wouldn’t it 
give the Negro children better opportunities 
when they grew up? 

The response was disheartening. Life was 
hard eno--gh for free Negroes in white so- 
ciety. The jobs they got were shabby. The 
pay was low. They were quickly abused 
when they made mistakes. There was trou- 
ble enough without asking for more. Wil- 
liam Nell told his friends to think it over. 
He would be back. 

He turned to the Abolitionist Party, headed 
by William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips. These leaders promised, to assist him 
through publicity, by drafting petitions, and 
by helping to get signatures for them. The 
first petition, submitted to the Boston School 
Committee, was flatly rejected. 

The integrationists steeled themselves for 
a long fight. But the continued intransi- 
gence of the school committee and the prod- 
ding of William Nell gradually aroused the 
Negro population. Meetings were held. 
Pamphlets were printed. Pickets were sta- 
tioned at one of the Negro schools to dis- 
courage parents from sending their children 
to it. 

Finally, in 1846, the Boston School Com- 
mittee, faced with mounting pressure, agreed 
to a formal investigation. The result, after 
a lengthy debate, was a decision to retain 
separate schools for colored children. The 
majority report stated bluntly: “In our opin- 
ion, the less the colored and the white people 
become intermingled, the better it will be 
for both races. Amalgamation is degrada- 
tion.” 

Discouraging as this was, William Nell’s 
forces knew they had raised the issue to the 
level of public discussion and concern. They 
had also stirred the courage of certain Negro 
people who were willing to stake their jobs 
and reputations as peaceful citizens on some 
form of militant action. 

One such Negro was Benjamin Roberts, 
father of Sarah Roberts. In April 1847 Sarah 
applied for admission to the primary school 
nearest her home but was refused. She, like 
other Negro youngsters, was requested to 
attend a segregated school much farther 
away than the white school near her home. 

The following year, Roberts instructed 
his daughter to enter the nearby white pri- 
mary school without permission. When she 
was rejected, he filed suit under a Massa- 
chusetts statute which provided that a child 
unlawfully excluded from public-school in- 
struction could recover damages from the 
city or town where the exclusion took place. 

Legal action was pressed to the State su- 
preme court where Charles Sumner, later 
to become reconstruction leader in the United 
States Senate, pleaded the cause of Sarah 
Roberts and integrated schools in eloquent 
terms. Much of what he had to say was 
prophetic of the Supreme Court’s historic 
decision of May 17, 1954, which was based 
on the premise that separate but equal 
school facilities do not provide equality. 

“A separate school, though well endowed,” 
Sumner argued, “would not secure that pre- 
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cise equality which they [the Negro chil- 
dren] would enjoy in the common schools. 
Segregation from the mass of citizens is of 
itself an inequality. It is a vestige of an- 
cient intolerance against a despised people.” 

The State supreme court, however, handed 
down a decision adverse to Sumner and his 
client. This decision, too, was prophetic, 
for it served as a precedent for many of the 
segregation laws enacted bythe South up 
to the present. It held that the prejudice 
that Sumner claimed was fostered by sepa- 
rate schools was “not created by law, and 
probably cannot be changed by law.” 

Boston’s Negroes and their friends decided 
to change their tactics. They went outside 
Boston where communities with propor- 
tionately lower Negro populations had al- 
ready integrated their schools. A campaign 
was started to lobby for a State law forbid- 
ding segregated schools. 

Finally, in 1855, the legislature passed a 
bill to abolish separate schools for Negroes 
throughout the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The bill was signed by the Gov- 
ernor on April 28 of that year. 

To make certain the changeover would 
go smoothly when it became effective the 
following September, William Nell spent 
much of his time during the summer months 
visiting school authorities throughout Bos- 
ton, talking with Negro and white parents, 
calling meetings and writing pamphlets 
urging cooperation from both races. 

When school opened Nell and a delegation 
of Negro mothers made the rounds of the 
city’s schools “‘to see the laws of the old Bay 
State applied in good faith” and to iron out 
any difficulties that might develop. None 
did. 

Thus ended the first struggle against pub- 
lic-school segregation. Efforts to do away 
with segregated schools in other northern 
cities continued through the years of the 
Civil War and after. It was not easy. New 
York City’s public schools were not legally 
desegregated until 1884. 

But, wherever citizens acted to end segre- 
gated schooling in the large cities of the 
North, they had Boston as a precedent and a 
successful example. 





Acquittal of George Drigner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Jury Finds George Brigner Not 
Guilty,” from the Mandan Daily Pioneer 
on April 27, 1956. It states that George 
Brigner, 77-year-old Dunn County farm- 
er, was found innocent of a charge of 
using threats to rob Government officials 
of a grain marketing card in September 
of 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jury FINDS GEORGE BRIGNER Nor GUILTY 

George Brigner, 77-year-old Dunn County 
farmer, was found innocent Thursday after- 
noon of a charge of using threats to rob 
Government officials of a grain marketing 
card at Killdeer in September of 1954. 

A United States district court jury of 8 
men and 4 women returned the verdict after 
about 1 hour and 45 minutes deliberation. 
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Brigner had been charged by the Govern- 
ment with entering the Killdeer Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee office on September 17, 1954, and 
threatening two ASC officials with a jar of 
mysterious liquid. 

It was brought out in cross-examination 
that Brigner had made no threats to “blow 
up the place.” 

The elderly farmer, who lives with his sis- 
ter on a 160-acre farm homesteaded by his 
parents near Werner, denied on the witness 
stand that he ever made any threats to 
anyone. 

Brigner testified he customarily planted 
50 acres of wheat each year as his only crop. 
He said that 17 of his 1954 wheat acres had 
been burned by the sun and were not worth 
harvesting. 

Brigner admitted on the stand that he 
had made no effort to take part in the Gov- 
ernment’s wheat acreage allotment program, 
stating, “I just didn’t like it. I never asked 
anything from the Government and I never 
got a nickel from it in my life outside of 
social security.” 

Government agents had informed him 
after measuring his crop in 1954 that he had 
35 harvestable acres but that he had an 
allowable acreage of only 29. 

“A man just can’t live on 29 acres of 
wheat,” Brigner said. 





Position of Democratic Party on Civil 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in the Honeywell 
News, published by Honeywell Local 
1145, a splendid editorial written by Mr. 
Robert I. Wishart, secretary-treasurer 
of Honeywell Local 1145. 

I advocate that every Democrat read 
this editorial. It represents good politi- 
cal judgment and is written by a man 
who has demonstrated his political 
know-how and leadership qualities in a 
most commendable manner. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wat W111 It BE, Lert, RIGHT, OR CENTER FOR 
THE DeEMocRATIC PaRTY?—CIvVIL RIGHTS 
POSITION Must BE FORTHRIGHT 
The question before the Democratic Party 

today is what course to follow—left, right, 

or center—politically speaking, that is. The 

Republican Party has always been the party 

to the right; in other words, it has been the 

conservative party, the party that stood, 
more or less, on the status quo. 

The Democratic Party, under Roosevelt and 
Truman, for 20 years, was the party to the 
left of center. By “left of center,” of course, 
we mean a liberal party, a progressive party, 
@& party that advocated and supported 
change, a party that advocated a program of 
advance, based upon the needs of the Nation 
and the needs of the people. 

Under this left-of-center policy, we got 
social security; we got unemployment insur- 
ance; we got a farm program to protect the 
farmer; we got higher minimum-wage laws; 
we got the National Labor Relations Act; we 
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got a soil-conservation program; we got the 
Rural Electrification Act; we got all of these 
things that stood for programs for advancing 
the people of our Nation. This is left of 
center. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

Yes, the issue today before the Democratic 
Party is, Shall we follow a center-of-the-road 
policy, or shall we continue to the left? 

The answer to that is very clear: Will there 
ever be a period in American history when 
progress will not be needed? 

We must bear in mind that social security, 
when it was proposed by President Roosevelt, 
was voted against by many Republicans of 
that day. It was considered socialistic; it 
was a left-of-center proposal. Yet today so- 
cial security is accepted by everybody, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. And this is 
just 20 years later. 

The Democratic Party must be a party of 
progress, as it was 20 years ago, or not only 
will it not win the election in 1956, but it 
never will win any election. It is what the 
party fights for that brings leadership to the 
people of our country, and leadership which 
brings people to vote for that party. 

To offer the American people a little more 
than what the Republicans offer them is no 
inducement to voters. Certainly, today in 
America, progress is as badly needed as it was 
in the thirties. 

TAKE THE RACE ISSUE 


Today politicians are talking about the 
hard problem of whether to oppose the 
southern Democrats or to support an ag- 
gressive fight for racial tolerance. The ques- 
tion among some of them is which policy 
would be the best in an election year, which 
program would be best to get votes with. 

We don’t believe that the race issue should 
be determined on the basis of getting Negro 
votes. We think the race issue is an issue 
far above—should be an issue far above— 
partisan politics. We are proud of the fact 
that back 8 or 9 years ago, Local 1145 was 
instrumental in getting the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission ordinance passed 
in Minneapolis. 

We didn’t support the FEPC ordinance be- 
cause we were looking for votes of a minority 
group. We were for the FEPC above and 
beyond political considerations. We were for 
the FEPC because it was a right thing to do. 

It was a humanitarian cause; it was a 
Christian position, and any liberal, any 
decent-thinking American should be for 
equal rights for any minority race, regard- 
less of how many votes they may have. 

We believe that the right of a Negro to 
vote without fear for his life, that the right 
of a Negro to have a job on an equal basis 
with anybody else in America, are God-given 
rights. We think that politics should play 
no part in these things; and if a man is a 
liberal, if a man is a decent Christian, he 
ought to be for these things. 

When Negroes in the South—yes; and in 
the North—are deprived of these rights—of 
any rights—every right-thinking American 
ought to aggressively fight to eliminate 
any discrimination, wherever it may be, and 
fight to eliminate it today. 

WHY DELAY? 


Some say we have got to delay this 10 
years, or 20 years, or 30 years. Well, the 
South has had over 90 years to remove this 
vicious un-Christian policy, and they have 
doggedly stood firm against the rights of 
millions of decent American citizens simply 
because of their color. 

This should no longer be tolerated in 
America, and we don't believe that 10 years 
or 20 years are going to change the minds 
of certain people here in America. 

We in America are supposed to be giving 
leadership to the world. We are looking to 
allies all over the world, while the bare facts 
are these: If we are going to give leadership 
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to the world, we must bear in mind that 
the colored race is in the great majority in 
this world of ours. If we are going to go 
before these colored races and say, “Follow 
our lead,” they are going to look to find out 
how we stand before we can lead. 

We believe that the Democratic Party at its 
national convention should take a forthright 
position on the question involving race rela- 
tionships, and" they should make it clear to 
America—north, south, east, and west—that 
it is high time that here in America we give 
equal rights to all of our citizens—to all 
Americans. 

We also believe that the Democratic Party 
at its national convention should come out 
foursquare as a liberal, as a fighting political 
party; that it should truly be the party of 
Jefferson, the party of Jackson, the party of 
F. D. R., and the party of that great fighter, 
Harry Truman. 

It cannot be a middle-of-the-road political 
party and expect the people to vote for their 
candidate as they did for Harry Truman in 
1948 and for Franklin D. Roosevelt for four 
terms, 

Yes; the Democratic Party is going to have 
to come out as a liberal, as a fighting force for 
good in America, if it expects small business, 
the workers, the farmers—the people of 
America—to follow. 





Naming No Names 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of May 11, 1956: 

NAMING No NAMES 


Harry Truman’s speech in connection with 
the presentation of the Four Freedoms 
Foundation award to Averell Harriman 
stopped short of indorsing the New York 
Governor for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. But nothing said by Mr. Tru- 
man will discourage the rather widely held 
notion that he leans in the Governor's 
direction. 


The former President went all out in prais- 
ing Mr. Harriman as one of the wiser men 
of this day and age. The Russians, he said, 
were never able to pull the wool over Mr. 
Harriman’s eyes. “He was not taken in,” 
declared Mr. Truman, “as so many other 
political leaders were at that time (1945) 
by Russian avowals of peaceful intent. He 
is not taken in today, as so many of our 
leaders seem to be, by the smile on the face 
of the Kremlin.” 


Mr. Truman named no names. So we are 
left to guess the identities of the political 
leaders who were taken in in 1945. Pre- 
sumably, Mr. Truman was one of them. At 
any rate, he was President at the time, he 
was the architect of the drastic cutbacks in 
the defense budget, and it was he who said 
in an expansive moment: “I like old Joe.” 
Presumably also, it is the Republican leader- 
ship which, as Mr. Truman sees it, seems to 
be falling today for the Kremlin smile. We 
do not know which Republican leaders Mr. 
Truman had in mind.. President Eisenhower 
is constantly cautioning the country against 
being taken in, and Secretary Dulles, more 
often than not, is denounced for talking 
about such things as massive retaliation— 
hardly the kind of language that would be 
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used by one who is under the Kremlin's 
smiling spell. 

This, however, is one of the nice things 
about making a political speech, The 
speaker is not obliged to name names ex- 
cept, as in this case, when he wants to praise 
someone. So it is just as well, perhaps, to 
concentrate on the nice things Mr. Truman 
said about Mr. Harriman—such things as 
this: “‘We miss his wisdom and energy and 
sure touch in our foreign policy today.” 
We dare say that this and similar remarks, 
if passed over by the general public, are 
being read rather closely by Messrs. Steven- 
son and KEFAUVER. 





Proposed Changes in Excise Tax 
Administrative Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, May 14, 1956, the Committee on 
Ways and Means conducted another ex- 
ecutive session with respect to the rec- 
ommendations contained in the report of 
the Subcommittee on Excise Tax Tech- 
nical and Administrative Problems. In 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 10, 
1956, on page A3818, there appears a ré- 
sumé of committee decisions with re- 
spect to this subcommittee report as of 
that date. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
clude in the Recorp for the information 
of the Members of Congress and the in- 
terested public a press release that I have 
issued as chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means announcing the deci- 
sions of the committee subsequent. to the 
issuance of that previous release. 

The committee is scheduled to meet 
again at 10 a. m. in executive session on 
May 16, 1956, to resume consideration of 
the subcommittee report. 

The press release follows: 

CHAIRMAN JERE COOPER OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS ANNOUNCES TENTATIVE 
DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON Excise Tax TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROBLEMS 
The Honorable Jere Cooper, Democrat, 

Tennessee, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, today announces the tent- 
ative decisions reached by the committee 
with respect to the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Subcommittee 
on Excise Tax Technical and Administra- 
tive Problems. On March 10, 1956, Chair- 
man Cooper announced the decision of the 
committee with respect to section I re- 
lating to manufacturers excise taxes and 
section II relating to retailers excise taxes. 
In announcing today’s committee action, 
Chairman Cooper indicated that the com- 
mittee would resume its consideration of 
the subcommittee’s report in executive ses- 
sion at 10 a. m., May 16, 1956. The decisions 
reached by the committee today are as 
follows: 

III. TAXES ON ADMISSIONS AND CLUB DUES 

1. The admissions tax should apply only 
to events which take place in the United 
States, but should apply whether or not 
the payment is made within the United 
States. 
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2. Admissions to privately operated 
swimming pools, skating rinks, and other 
places offering participation sports should 
be exempt from tax, in the same manner as 
in the case of admissions to such places op- 
erated by State or local governmental units. 

3. The Internal Revenue Service should 
issue new rulings under the cabaret tax to 
provide that where a private organization 
conduct an affair in a room customarily and 
regularly used as a cabaret and negotiates 
with the proprietor to provide the dinner 
and any other services desired, but not for 
the entertainment, the cabaret tax will not 
apply if the private organization by inde- 
pendent negotiations provides its own en- 
tertainment and the entertainers are not 
regularly employed by the proprietor either 
prior to or after the affairs in question. In 
tentatively approving this recommendation, 
the committee adopted a clarifying amend- 
ment to make it clear that the limitation 
on employment of the entertainers by the 
proprietor would not preclude employment 
on a subsequent date. 

4. The proprietor, owner, or lessee of a 
cabaret should be required to collect the 
cabaret tax due from concessionaires and 
include such amounts when making his 
ether payments for admissions, refresh- 
ments, service, or merchandise. 

5. The cabaret tax should be made in- 
applicable to what are sometimes called milk 
bars. More specifically the cabaret tax 
should be made inapplicable where the fol- 
lowing conditions are met: 

(a) No alcoholic beverages or setups are 
served; 

(b) Only light refreshments are served; 

(c) Space may be provided for dancing 
but without any charge for dancing; and 

(ad) Music may be obtained from phono- 
graphs or jukeboxes or from instrumental 
music (in the latter case only if supplied 
without charge to the milk bar operator.) 

6. Under present law life members are 
required to pay annually a tax equal to the 
amount paid by active resident annual mem- 
bers for dues or membership fees. Life mem- 
bers instead should, as a general rule, pay 
an annual tax equivalent to the tax on an- 
nual memberships providing privileges most 
nearly like that of the life members (but 
note No. 7 below). 

7. As an alternative to the computation of 
tax in the manner provided in No. 6 above, 
life members should be permitted to base 
their tax on the actual amount paid, if they 
are willing to pay the tax at the same time 
they pay-for the life membership. This 
principle, that the tax should be based 
upon the actual amount paid, should also 
be extended to other types of Club member- 
ship fees. 

8. Dues for the purposes of the present 
club dues tax are defined as including “any 
assessment, irrespective of the purpose for 
which made.” An exception should be made 
to this phrase to exclude from tax, assess- 
ments for a building fund to replace a build- 
ing destroyed where it was destroyed by a 
hurricane or other event which would qualify 
as a casualty in the case of property belong- 
ing to an individual. Such a fund could 
be built up free of the club dues tax, how- 
ever, only to the: extent that the building 
destroyed was not covered by insurance and 
only to the extent of the replacement cost 
of the destroyed building. 

IV. TRANSPORTATION TAXES 


1, Ferryboat service should be exempt from 
the application of the 3-percent tax on the 
transportation of property. 

2. This recommendation was passed over 
to permit further staff study. The recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee would pro- 
vide that “any movement through lines of 
pipe within the premises,” in addition, to 
including any movements interpreted by the 
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Secretary or his delegate as being within 
the premises under existing law, should also 
include any movement which constitutes an 
integral part of the operation of a refinery, 
a bulk plant, a terminal, or a gasoline plant. 
Present law imposes a tax equal to 444 per- 
cent of the fare charged for the transporta- 
tion of oil by pipeline, with an exemption 
for any movement through piplines between 
the premises of a refinery, bulk plant, ter- 
minal, or a gasoline plant if the movement 
is not a continuation of taxable transpor- 
tation. 

3. “Air taxis” (1. e., airplanes under 12,500 
pounds gross takeoff weight) where the air- 
craft has a seating capacity of less than 10 
adult passengers, including the pilot, and 
where the aircraft is not operated on an es- 
tablished line should be exempt from the tax 
on the transportation of persons in the same 
manner as is presently true in the case of 
automobile taxis. 


Vv. COMMUNICATIONS TAXES 


1. An exemption for installation charges 
{is provided under present law in the case of 
local telephone service and in effect applies 
to long distance telephone service and tele- 
graph service. This exemption should be 
extended to the other communication taxes. 

2. “Local telephone service’’ should be re- 
defined so as to exclude all toll telephone 
massages, rather than only those for which 
a charge of over 24 cents is made and so as 
to exclude private leased wires in a local 
exchange area. (See Nos. 3 and 5 below for 
the extent to which these toll telephone 
messages and private leased wires should be 
taxed.) 

3. The term “toll telephone messages” 
should be substituted for “long-distance 
telephone messages” and all toll messages, 
whether or not under 25 cents, included in 
this category. Shifting toll messages of un- 
der 25 cents to this category will extend 
slightly the exemption presently provided for 
the public press in the case of long-distance 
telephone messages. 

4. Teletypewriter services are presently in- 
cluded in the 10-percent tax on leased wires, 
teletypewriters, and talking circuits special 
services. Teletypewriter exchange service 
should be defined as a service whereby tele- 
typewriter subscribers are connected to cen- 
tral offices through which communications 
may be established with other teletypewriter 
subscribers similarly connected. In the case 
of this service, terminal facilities would con- 
tinue to be included in the tax base as they 
are at present. However, the exemption for 
common carriers (such as railroads), tele- 
phone, telegraph companies, and radio sta- 
tions, presently provided in the case of the 
tax on leased wires, teletypewriters, and talk- 
ing circuit special services should be made 
inapplicable in the case of the new teletype- 
writer exchange service tax except where the 
service is purchased to render communica- 
tion services. 

5. In lieu of the present tax on leased 
wires, teletypewriter and talking circuit spe- 
cial services, a new tax should be imposed 
on wire mileage. The base of this tax would 
be the same as the present tax on leased 
wires, teletypewriters, on talking circuit spe- 
cial services, except for the separate treat- 
ment for teletypewriter exchange services, 
and except ‘or the following revisions: 

(a) Leased wire services within a local ex- 
change area and involving oral transmission 
(presently taxed as local telephone service) 
would be added to the base of this tax. 

(b) The base of this tax would be limited 
to charges for leased wires, etc., which may 
be obtained only from communications com- 
mon carriers or in effect will exclude what 
might be called interior communications 
systems. 

(c) The base of the recommended tax 
would exclude terminal facilities. It is the 
exclusion of these terminal facilities that 
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accounts for the selection of the new name 
“wire mileage tax.” 

6. The base of the present 8-percent tax 
on wire and equipment service should be 
revised to exclude interior communication 
services, that is, those not making use of the 
franchises of communication common car- 
riers for carrying wires along or over public 
rights-of-way. This would remove from tax 
fire-alarm and burglar-alarm systems, which 
are wired to give an alarm only on the sub- 
scriber’s premises, as well as other types of 
purely interior communications systems. 

7. The method of computing the commu- 
nications excise taxes now appears to require 
a single tax computation for all items in- 
cluded in a single bill. A collecting agency 
should be permitted to base the tax com- 
putation on totals by groups of items or on 
specific items normally associated together 
for billing purposes. 

VI. DOCUMENTARY STAMP TAXES 


1. The so-called entity rule should be 
adopted for transfers of partnership interests 
in the case of the documentary stamp taxes. 
This would mean that the stock and bond 
transfer taxes and real-estate conveyance 
taxes would not be imposed with respect to— 

(a) An adjustment of the interests of the 
partners; 

(b) The sale or other disposition by a 
partner of his interest; 

(c) The death or retirement of a partner; 

(d) The admission of a new partner; or 

(e) The liquidation of a partner’s interest. 

However, if in any of the above cases, 
stocks, bonds, or real estate are distributed 
by the partnership to a partner in either a 
current or liquidating distribution, or sold 
to a partner, a transfer tax would be im- 
posed. Similarly, a transfer or conveyance 
tax would be imposed where a partnership is 
considered as being terminated under sec- 
tion 708 (b) of the 1954 code, and where the 
partnership sells or otherwise transfers prop- 
erty subject to the transfer or conveyance 
tax. 

2. The purchase of stamps by clearing- 
houses of national security exchanges should 
no longer be required; instead such clearing- 
houses should be required to make daily pay- 
ment by check to an authorized Government 
depository of the total amount of taxes 
shown on the broker-members’ reports. 

3. The present law provides no exemptions 
may be granted from the documentary stamp 
taxes in certain cases unless the delivery or 
transfer of the document qualifying for ex- 
emption is accompanied by a certificate set- 
ting forth such facts as regulations may 
prescribe. This statutory requirement for 
exemption certificates under the documen- 
tary stamp taxes should be liberalized by 
giving the Treasury the right to waive the 
requirement for certificates where they ap- 
pear unnecessary. 

4. The transfer tax should not apply to the 
return of stock or certificates of indebted- 
ness deposited as collateral security. 

5. Transfers made by an executor or ad- 
ministrator of certificates of indebtedness 
to a legatee, heir, or distributee should be 
exempt from the tax if the value of the cer- 
tificates is not greater than the amount of 
the tax involved. This would extend the 
present rule for stocks to certificates of in- 
debtedness. 

6. The stock transfer and issuance taxes 
should be revised as follows: 

(a) In the case of the stock issuance tax, 
the tax rate should be 10 cents on each $100 
or major fraction thereof of the actual value 
of the total stock involved in a transaction. 
The minimum tax in any transaction should 
be 10 cents. 

(b) In the case of the stock transfer tax 
where there is a sale or exchanges for value 
the tax rate should be 5 cents on each $100 
or major fraction thereof of the actual value 
of the total stock involved in a transaction. 
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The minimum tax with respect to such 
transactions would be 5 cents. 

(c) The committee will resume considera- 
tion of this recommendation when it next 
meets at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, May 16, 
1956. 





Statement Urging United States Member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade 


Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a statement 
made by members of the board of trus- 
tees of the United States Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
urging approval of United States mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. 

The companies of which these busi- 
nmessmen are officers have farflung 
plants in almost every corner of the 
United States. A list follows of where 
these plants—each of which provides 
jobs for many American workers—are 
located: 

STATEMENT URGING UNITED STATES MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE Co- 
OPERATION 
As American businessmen concerned with 

our Nation’s welfare the undersigned, mem- 

bers of the board of trustees of the United 

States Council of the International Chamber 

of Commerce, urge the business community 

and the public to support President Eisen- 
hower in his request for approval of United 

States membership in the Organization for 

Trade Cooperation. 

Of the unifying forces within the free 
world, only the common love of liberty and 
independence has proven more important 
than the ties of international trade. This 
trade has grown in recent years under a 
system of economic cooperation centering 
on the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

The recent renegotiation of the general 
agreement, or GATT, provides for the as- 
signment of many essential parts of the 
agreement to the proposed Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. It also permits the 
Organization, or OTC, to administer the 
agreement more efficiently. Of even greater 
importance, the formation of the OTC rep- 
resents a transition from a provisional post- 
war system of trade cooperation to one that 
is both permanent and flexible. 

Failure by the United States to support 
this system will have severe consequences 
for ourselves and our allies. The growth of 
world trade under the GATT has contributed 
greatly to the strength and prosperity of the 
coalition of non-Communist nations. We 
cannot reject the OTC and continue to rely 
on the economic cooperation that has made 
this trade possible. 

The issue of OTC Is not freer trade versus 
protectionism. No provision of either OTC 
or GATT requires the United States to lower 
or raise a single tariff. But we cannot re- 
ject the OTC without reversing our tradi- 
tional liberal trade policy and unleashing 
forces abroad that will increasingly turn 
American exports back to our own shores 
and trigger the chain reaction of economic 
retaliation. 
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Disruption of world commerce by eco- 
nomic warfare is not an imaginary threat. 
The failure to cope with the problems of 
economic nationalism after World War I was 
partly responsible for the economic collapse 
that destroyed free enterprise in large areas 
of the world. This experience demonstrated 
the importance of a formal system of consul- 
tation and cooperation on trade matters. It 
also influenced our statesmen who played 
a leading role in the creation of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The agree- 
ment has since become a bulwark of our for- 
eign-economic policy. To undermine it now 
by rejecting the OTC would be the economic 
equivalent of dissolving our military alli- 
ances and disarming our allies. 

Thus the real issue in the controversy over 
the OTC is whether or not the United States 
will continue to furnish strength and leader- 
ship to a workable system of international 
economic cooperation. Our Nation has ac- 
cepted this responsibility in the past and we 
believe that it is essential for the American 
people and their leaders to accept it now. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp.; Ellsworth 
C. Alvord, Alvord & Alvord; Sam G. Bag- 
gett, vice president, United Fruit Co.; Rich- 
ard L. Bowditch, Boston, Mass.; Henry P. 
Bristol, chairman, Bristol-Myers Co.; G. R. 
Brown, president, United Shoe Machinery 
Corp.; George D. Bryson, vice president, 
International Operations General Foods 
Corp.; Harry A. Bullis, chairman, General 
Mills, Inc.; A. G. Cameron, vice president, 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Co.; 
John S. Coleman, president, Burroughs Corp.; 
Philip Cortney, president, Coty, Inc.; Gard- 
ner Cowles, president, Cowles Magazines, 
Inc.; Frederick C. Crawford, chairman, 
Thompson Products, Inc.; William W. 
Crocker, chairman, Crocker First National 
Bank of San Francisco; George S. Dinwiddie, 
president, New Orleans Public Service, Inc.; 
Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co.; R. G. Follis, chairman, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California; Andrew L. 
Gomory, senior vice president, Manufacturers 
Trust Co.; Joseph P. Grace, Jr., president, 
W. R. Grace & Co.; William S. Gray, chair- 
man, the Hanover Bank; Eugene S. Gregg, 
president, Westrex Corp.; H. J. Heinz I, 
president, H. J. Heinz Co.; William A. Hew- 
itt, president, Deere & Co.; Conrad N. Hilton, 
president, Hilton Hotels Corp.; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, chairman, Studebaker-Packard Corp.; 
Theodore V. Houser, chairman, Sears, Roe- 
Buck & Co.; R. C. Ingersoll, president, Borg- 
Warner Corp.; B. Brewster Jennings, chair- 
man, Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc.; H. F. John- 
son, president, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc.; 
Sigurd S. Larmon, president, Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc.; James A. Linen, vice president, 
Time, Inc.; Walter L. Lingle, Jr., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Augustus C. Long, president, the Texas 
Co; H. N. Mallon, president, Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc.; Thomas B. McCabe, president, 
Scott Paper Co.; John L. McCaffrey, presi- 
dent, International Harvester Co.; John J. 
McCloy, chairman, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank; Thomas H. McKittrick, Blairstown, 
N. J.; Don G. Mitchell, chairman and presi- 
dent, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; Wil- 
liam A. Mitchell, president, the Central Trust 
Company of Cincinnati; Edward S. Moore, 
Jr., executive vice president, National Biscuit 


Co.; George Nebolsine, partner, Coudert 
Bros.; J. Wilson Newman, president, Dun 


& Bradstreet, Inc.; Raymond T. Perring, 
president, the Detroit Bank; Warren Lee 
Pierson, chairman, Trans World Airlines, 
Inc.; H. F. Prioleau, president, Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co.; Philip D. Reed, chairman, 
General Electric Co.; Ralph T. Reed, presi- 
dent, American Express Co.; Morris S. Rosen- 
thal, New York, N. Y.; Leo N. Shaw, execu- 
tive vice president, the First National City 
Bank of New York; Frank P. Shepard, vice 
president, Bankers Trust Co.; Russell G. 
Smith, executive vice president, Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings Asso- 
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ciation; Sidney A. Swensrud, chairman, Gulf 
Oil Corp.; Leo D. Welch, director, Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.); Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., presi- 
dent, Pitney-Bowes, Inc.; Ogden White, part- 
ner, White, Weld & Co. 





BrEAKDOWN BY STATES OF COMPANIES OF 
TRUSTEES WHO SIGNED STATEMENT URGING 
UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN THE OTC By 
THE UNITED STATES COUNCIL OF THE INTrR- 
NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ALABAMA 


Anniston: General Electric Co. 
Mobile: Gulf Oil Co., Standard Oil Co., 
Scott Paper Co. 
ARKANSAS 


Jonesville: General Electric Co. 
Malvern: Dresser Industries, Inc., (Magnet 
Cover Barium Co.). 
CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim: General Electric Co. 

Bell: Thompson Products Co., Inc. 

Berkeley: H. H. Heinz Co. 

Emeryville: International Harvester Co. 

Fullerton: Syvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Bakersfield: Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. 

El Segundo: Standard Oil Company of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Huntington Park: Dresser Industries, Inc. 
(Pacific Pumps, Inc.). 

Huntington Park: Dresser Industries, Inc. 
(Lane-Wells Co.). 

Lodi: General Mills. 

Los Angeles: Coty, Inc., Bank of America, 
Deere & Co., General Mills, Inc., General 
Electric Co., Studebaker-Packard Corp., Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Texas Co. 

North Hollywood: Borg-Warner Corp. 

Mountain View: Sylvania Electric Co. 

Oakland: Crocker First National Bank of 
San Prancisco, General Electric Co., National 
Biscuit Co. 

Ontario: General Electric Co. 

Richmond: Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. 

San Francisco: Bank of America, Crocker 
First National Bank of San Prancisco, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

San Leandro: Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
(W. R. Grace) 

San Jose: General Electric Co. 

San Mateo: Croker First National Bank 
of San Francisco. 

Stockton: General Mills, Inc., International 
Harvester Co. 

Tracy: H. J. Heinz Co. 

Torrance: Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 

Vallejo: General Mills, Inc. 

Watsonville: H. J. Heinz Co. 


Whittier: Dresser Industries, Ine. (Secu- 
rity Engineering Div.). 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: General Electric Co., Gulf Oil 
Co. 
New Haven: Gulf Oil Co. 
Norfolk: General Electric Co. 
Plainville: General Electric Co. 
Stamford: Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
DELAWARE 
Claymont: Texas Co. 
Dover: Coty, Inc. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Alvord & Alvord. 
FLORIDA 
Bartow: Davidson Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace & Co.). 


Fort Pierce: Davidson Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace & Co.). 


Jacksonville: Davidson Chemical Co. (W. 
ms Grace & Co., General Mills, Inc., Gulf Oil 
‘0. 


Miami: General Mills, Ina, 
Panama City: Gulf Oil Co. 
Port Tampa: Gulf Oil Co. 
Port Everglades: Gulf Oil Co. 
Port St. Joe: Gulf Oil Co. 
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GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Sears, Roebuck & Co., Coca Cola 
Corp. 
Rome: General Electric Co. 
Savannah: Gulf Oil Corp. 
IDAHO 
Idaho Falls: General Electric Co. 
ILLINOIS 


Bellwood: Borg-Warner Corp. 

Bloomington: General Electric. 

Canton: International Harvester Co. 

Chicago: Borg-Warner Corp., General 
Mills, International Harvester Co., General 
Electric Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Hilton 
Hotels Corp., Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
(W. R. Grace). 

Chicago Heights: General Electric Co. 

Cicero: General Electric Co. 

Danville: General Electric Co. 

Decatur: General Electric Co., 
Warner Corp. 

DeKalb: General Electric Co. 

East Moline: International Harvester Co. 

Evanston: Coty, Inc., National Biscuit Co. 

East St. Louis: Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

Effingham: Borg-Warner. 

Herrin: Borg-Warner. 

Hoopeston: Deere & Co. 

Kankakee: General Mills, Inc. 

Lawrenceville: Texas Co. 

Lockport: Texas Co. 

Mattoon: General Electric Co. 

Marseilles: National Biscuit Co. 

Moline: Deere & Co. 

Melrose Park: International Harvester Co. 

Morrison: General Electric Co. 

Rockford: Borg-Warner Corp., 
Electric Co. 

Rock Falls: International Harvester Co. 

Rock Island: International Harvester Co. 
(Farmall Works). 

INDIANA 


Auburn: Borg-Warner Corp. 

Connersville: Roots-Connersville Blower 
Division, Dresser, Ind., Inc. 

Decatur: General Electric. 

East Chicago: Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

Evansville: General Foods. 

Fort Wayne: International Harvester Co., 
General Electric Co. 

Gary: Borg-Warner Corp. 

Indianapolis: Borg-Warner Corp., Inter- 
national Harvester Co. 

Linton: General Electric Co. 

Michigan City: Thompson Products, Inc. 

Muncie: Borg-Warner Corp. 

New Castle: Borg-Warner Corp. 

New Albany: Davison Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace). 

Richmond: International Harvester Co. 

South Bend: Studebaker-Packard Corp. 

Tell City: General Electric Co. 

Wabash: General Electric Co. 

IOWA 


Belmond: General Mills Co. 

Burlington: Sylvania Electric Co. 

Cedar Rapids: Dewey & Almy Co. (W. R. 
Grace). 

Des Moines: Deere & Co. 


Dubuque: Deere & Co. 
Keokuk: General Mills Co. 
Muscatine: H. J. Heinz Co. 
Ottumwa: Deere & Co. 


Borg- 


General 


Perry: Davison Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace). 
Waterloo: Deere & Co. 


KANSAS 
Augusta: Socony Mobil Oil Co. 
Wichita: General Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City: Trans World Air Lines. 
KENTUCKY 
Hopkinsville: General Mills, Inc. 
Lexington: General Electric Co. 


Louisville: General Mills, Inc., General 
Electric Co., International Harvester Co. 


Owensboro: General Electric Co. 
Winchester: Sylvania Electric Co, 
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LOUISIANA 


Alexandria: Bristol-Myers Co. 

Baton Rouge: Esso Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 

Gretna: Davison Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace), Gulf Oil Corp. 

Lake Charles: Davison Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace). 

New Orleans: International Harvester Co., 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., National 
Biscuit Co., Magnet Cover Barium Corp. 
(Dresser). 

MAINE 


Limerick: General Electric Co. 
Madison: Scott Paper Co. 
Portland: Gulf Oil Co. 
Waldoboro: Sylvania Electric. 
Winslow: Scott Paper Co. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore: Davison Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace & Co.), General Eleccric Co. (two 
plants), Standard Oil Company of California, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Acton: Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace). 

Adams: Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace). 

Ashland: General Electric Co. 

Beverly: United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Boston: Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sylvania 
Electric Co., United Fruit Co., United Shoe 
Machinery Co. 

Cambridge: Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
(W. R. Grace). 

Charlestown: 
(United Fruit). 

Chelsea: Gulf Oil Co. 

Danvers: Sylvania Electric Co. 

Dorchester: General Foods Co. 

Everett: Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, General Electric Co. 

Fitchburg: General Electric Co. 

Holyoke: General Electric Co. 

Ipswich: Sylvania Electric Co. 

East Boston: General Electric Co. 

Lowell: General Electric Co. 

Newton: Sylvania Electric Co. 

Pittsfield: General Electric Co. 

Salem: Sylvania Electric Co. 

Springfield: General Electric Co. 

Taunton: General Electric Co. 

Waltham: Sylvania Electric Co. 

West Lynn: General Electric Co. 

Woburn: Sylvania Electric Co. 

Worcester: General Electric Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek: General Foods Co. 

Detroit: Burroughs Corp., Borg-Warner Co., 
Detroit Bank Co., General Electric Co., Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp., Scott Paper Co., 
Thompson Products, Inc. 

Edmore: General Electric Co. 

Fruitport: Thomas Products, Inc. 

Holland: H. J. Heinz Co., General Electric 
Co., National Biscuit Co. 

Lansing: Davison Chemical Co. 
Grace). 

Kalamazoo: Borg-Warner Co, 

Muskegon: Borg-Warner Co. 

Portland: Thompson Products, Inc. 

Trenton: Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 

Utica: Studebaker-Packard Corp. 

Plymouth: Burroughs Corp. 

MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis: General Mills, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. 


Revere Sugar Refinery 


(W. R. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson: General Electric Co. 
MISSOURI 
Carthage: National Biscuit Co. 
Joplin: Davison Chemical Co. 
Grace). 
Kansas City: Bristol-Myers C., General 
Mills, Inc., Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
St. Louis: General Electric Co., Thompson 
Products, Inc. 
Sullivan: Thompson Products, Inc. 
Trenton: Davison Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace). 


(W. R. 
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MONTANA 


Billings: Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
(Carter Oil Co.). 

Great Falls: General Mills. 

Sunburst: Texas Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Somersworth: General Electric Co. 
NEW JERSEY 


Bayonne: Esso Standard Oil Co. 

Bloomfield: General Electric Co. 

Carteret: American Metals Corp. 

Hoboken: General Foods Co., Scott Paper 
Co. 

Linden: Esso Standard Oil Co. 

Newark: General Electric Co., 
Myers Co. 

New Brunswick: Studebaker-Packard Co. 

Paulsboro: Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

Perth Amboy: Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. 

Salem: H. J. Heinz Co. 

Springfield: General Electric Co. 

Trenton: General Electric Co. 

Westville: Texas Co. 

Washington: Bristol-Myers Co. 


NEW MEXICO 
Carlsbad: American Metals Co. 
NEW YORK 


New York City: American Express Co., 
Coty, Inc., W. R. Grace & Co., the Hanover 
Bank, First National City Bank of New York, 
Gulf Oil Corp., National Biscuit Co., Time, 
Inc., the Texas Co., Trans World Airlines, 
Cowles Magazines, Inc., Manufacturers 
Trust Co., Westrex Corp., Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., the Chase Manhattan Bank, Coudert 
Bros., Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., White & Case, the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., Morris S. Rosenthal, 
Bankers Trust Co., White, Weld & Co, 

Albany: Gulf Oil Co. 

Auburn: General Electric Co. 

Bayside: Sylvania Electric Products Corp. 

Batavia: Sylvania Electric Products Corp. 

Beacon: National Biscuit Co. 

Brockport: General Electric Co. 

Buffalo: General Electric Co., General 
Mills, Inc., Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., Syl- 
vania Electric Co. (2 plants). 

Brooklyn: Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc, 

Clyde: General Electric Co. 

Coxsackie: General Electric Co. 

Elmira: General Electric Co. 

East Syracuse: Bristol-Myers Co. 

Fort Edward: General Electric Co. 

Hicksville: Sylvania Electric 
Corp. 

Hudson Falls: General Electric Co. 

Johnson City: General Electric Co. 

Ithaca: Borg-Warner Corp. 

Lockport: Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
(W. R. Grace). 

Malta: General Electric Co. 

Maspeth: General Electric Co. 

Medina: H. J. Heinz Co. 

Niagara Falls: National Biscuit Co. 

Olean: Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Bros. Co. Div.). 

Seneca Falls: Sylvania Electric Products 
Corp. (2 plants). 

Syracuse: General Electric Co., Guif Oil 
Corp. 

Schenectady: General Electric Co, 

Utica: General Electric Co, 

Waterford: General Electric Co. 

White Plains: General Foods Corp. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheboro: General Electric Co. 

High Point: Sylvania Electric Products 
Corp. 

Goldsboro: General Electric Co. 

Greensboro: Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Wilmington: Davison Chemical Co. (W. %. 
Grace). 


Bristol- 


Products 


(Clark 


OHIO 
Alliance: Davison Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace). 
Akron: Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export 
Co, 
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Andover: General Electric Co. 

Bedford: Borg-Warner Corp. 

Barberton: General Electric Co. 

Bellevue: General Electric Co. 

Bucyrus: General Electric Co. 

Bowling Green: H. J. Heinz Co. 

Cincinnati: Central Trust Co., Davison 
Chemical Co. (W. R. Grace), Gulf Oil Corp., 
Standard Oil Company of California. 

Circleville: General Electric Co. 

Cleveland: General Electric Co., Sylvania 
Electric Products Corp., Thompson Products, 


Inc. 

Columbus: Dresser-Ideco Co., Davison 
Chemical Co. (W. R. Grace), Fhompson 
Products, Inc. 

Conneaut: General Electric Co. 

Cochocton: General Electric Co. 

Dayton: National Biscuit Co. 

Dover: General Electric Co. 

Euclid: General Electric Co., Thompson 
Products, Inc. 

Evandale: General Electric Co. 

Findley: Davison Chemical Co. 
Grace & Co.) 

Fremont: H. J. Heinz Co. 

Jefferson: General Electric Co. 

Logan: General Electric Co. 

Niles: General Electric Co. 

Nelsonville: Sylvania Electric Products 
Corp. 

Rossford: General Mills, Inc, 

Sandusky: Scott Paper Co. 

Tiffin: General Electric Co. 

Toledo: General Mills, Inc., Gulf Oil Corp., 
National Biscuit Co. 

Warren: General Electric Co. 

Willoughby: Thompson Products, Inc. 

Youngstown: General Electric Co. 

Wooster: Borg-Warner Corp. 

Springfield: International Harvester Co. 

Ottawa: Sylvania Electric Products Corp. 

OKLAHOMA 

Blackwell: American Metals Co. 

El Reno: General Mills. 

Pryor: Deere & Co. 

Shawnee: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Tulsa: Davison Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace). 

West Tulsa: Texas Co. 

OREGON 

Portland: Standard Oil Company of Cali- 

fornia. 


(W. R. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown: General Electric Co. 

Altoona: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Bradford: Dresser Mfg. Division, Bovaird 
& Seyfrang Mfg. Co., (Dresser). . 

Bridgeville: General Electric Co. 

Brookville: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Chambersburg: H. J. Heinz Co. 

Chester: Scott Paper Co. 

Danville: Thompson Products, Inc. 

Du Bois: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Emporium: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Erie: General Electric Co. 

Franklin: Borg-Warner Corp. 

Hatboro: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Harrisburg: Thompson Products, Inc. 

Houtzdale: Sylvania Electrict Products, 
Inc. 

Luzerne: National Biscuit Co. 

Mill Hall: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Montoursville: Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

New Kinsington: General Electric Co. 

Philadelphia: Burroughs Corp., General 
Electric Co., Gulf Oil Corp (2 plants) ., Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

Pittsburgh: H. J. Heinz Co. 

Scranton: General Electric Co. 

St. Marys: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Towanda: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Troy: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Warren: Sylvania Electrict Products, Inc. 

Williamsport: Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc, 
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York: National Biscuit Co., Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Corp., General Electric Co, 


RHODE ISLAND 


East Providence: Standard Oil Company 
of California. 
Newport: General Electric Co. 
Providence: General Electric Co., Gulf Oil 
Co., Socony Mobil Oil Co., Texas Co. 
Tiverton: Gulf Oil Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston: Davidson Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace), Gulf Oil Corp., Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. 

Spartanburg: Davidson Chemical Co. (W. 
R. Grace). 

TENNESSEE 

Johnson City: General Mills. 

Knoxville: Borg-Warner Corp. 

Memphis: Borg-Warner Corp., Grace 
Chemical Co. (W. R. Grace), International 
Harvester Co., General Electric Co., Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Coty, Inc. 

Nashville: Davidson Chemical Co. (W. R. 
Grace). 

TEXAS 


Amarillo: General Mills, Inc., Texas Co. 

Beaumont: Ideco Division (Dresser Equip- 
ment Co.), Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

Baytown: Humble Oil Co. (Standard Oil 
of New Jersey). 

Brownsville: Magcober, Inc. (Dresser In- 
dustries). 

Dallas: Dresser Industries, Inc., Security 
Engineering Division (Dresser Industries), 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

El Paso: Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, Texas Co. 

Fort Worth: Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

Houston: Southwestern Industrial Elec- 
tronics Co. (Dresser Industries), Anderson 
Clayton Co., General Electric Co., Gulf Oil 
Co., Magnet Cove Barium Corp. (Dresser In- 
dustries, Inc.). 

Kenedy: General Mills, Inc. 

Port Arthur: Gulf Oil Corp., Texas Co. 

Port Neches: Texas Co. 

Wichita Falls: General Mills, Inc. 

UTAH 


Ogden: General Mills, Inc. 

Salt Lake: Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. 

VERMONT 
Burlington: General Electric Co. 
Ludlow: General Electric Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk: Gulf Oil Co. 
Winchester: H. J. Heinz Co. 
WASHINGTON 

Cheney: National Biscuit Co. 

Everett: Scott Paper Co. 

Ferndale: Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

Seattle: General Electric Co., Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

Spokane: General Mills, Inc. 

Tacoma: General Mills, Inc. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Huntington: Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

Point Pleasant: Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

Wheeling: 
Inc, 


Sylvania Electric Products, 


WISCONSIN 
Horicon: Deere & Co. : 
Milwaukee: General Electric Co. 
Racine: S. C. Johnson & Sons. 
Waukesha: International Harvester Co. 
Milwaukee: International Harvester Co. 
Wausau: Borg-Warner Corp. 

WYOMING 
Casper: Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., Texas 


Greybull: Dresser Industries, Inc., Magney 
Cove Barium Co. 
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Supplemental Appropriations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for Mediterra- 
nean Fruitfly and Burrowing Nematode 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11177) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take these few min- 
utes for the purpose of directing a couple 
of questions to the chairman, and also 
to thank the committee for its considera- 
tion of probably one of the most impor- 
tant, or two of the most important agri- 
cultural problems in Florida today. One 
has to do with the Mediterranean fruit- 
fiy infestation which was recently found 
to exist in both Broward and the Miami- 
Dade County area and the other with re- 
gard to the activity of the Department 
of Agriculture concerning the spreading 
decline, a citrus disease which has meant 
much in the way of the destruction of 
many acres of citrus crops in the State 
of Florida. I want to thank the com- 
mittee for the serious consideration 
which I know it gave to both of these 
all-important problems. But, I want 
to direct these questions to the commit- 
tee in order to make certain that I fully 
understand the program for the future. 
It is my understanding that there was 
requested of the committee $856,000 for 
the purpose of additional customs’ in- 
spections, and I see on page 7 of the 
report where the committee has actually 
provided a new item of appropriation of 
$500,000 which is less than that requested 
for the purpose of working out a pro- 
gram for the use of this additional money 
to be transferred to the Bureau of Cus- 
toms to develop a program which will 
prevent passengers from embarking in 
foreign ports on carriers destined for 
the United States with dangerous arti- 
cles and materials and for domestic in- 
spections. I would like to ask this ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman: Was it the opinion 
of the committee, and did it have testi- 
mony before it, as to whether this 
amount rather than the amount re- 
quested would be adequate to provide 
100 percent inspection by customs in 
the future, it being my understanding 
that since 1953 there have only been spot 
checks and it being understood that this 
is one of the possible reasons and one 
of the possible sources of this fruitfly 
infestation in this area. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the language in our report 
on page 7 probably expresses it much 
better than I can here on the floor. But, 
primarily the point we make is this: 
We went through the customs an- 
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nouncements and things of that sort. 
We have been trying to have a thorough 
check on everybody who lands in the 
United States. We did have that at one 
time, but then we got into this spot- 
checking business. Spot checks do not 
work. Neither is it sound to let all these 
things be taken aboard in foreign coun- 
tries, particularly on planes and ships 
and then try to catch them after they 
get into our own country. But if you 
try to meet the problem by giving cus- 
toms all the money it, in turn, says it 
will have to have in order to do this work 
for the Department of Agriculture, it 
turns out that that becomes completely 
out of line with what is sound. After 
going over this with all the witnesses, 
we think, and I think I reflect the views 
of all of us on the committee, that this 
amount would be enough to substan- 
tially meet the requirements of this in- 
spection service, depending on the time 
element, if proper notice is given to the 
embarking passengers in foreign coun- 
tries prior to taking off for the United 
States. In other words, there was evi- 
dence that if the passengers had notice 
before they took this contraband aboard, 
we would not have one-tenth the problem 
over here that we do. So this is now try- 
ing to reconcile what we really need for 
the time being, but at the same time we 
are telling them to review the whole 
thing and stop these things before leav- 
ing the foreign shores. 

Mr. CRAMER. I appreciate’ the 
chairman’s explanation and the fact 
that the committee has shown great 
awareness of this problem. But, is it 
true that. $500,000 that has been pro- 
vided will be adequate to give 100 per- 
cent inspection at Customs in the areas 
in the State of Florida where it has been 
shown there is a definite need? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We feel that if they 
will get busy on this, you can have 100 
percent inspection prior to working the 
matter out. It is our opinion that the 
figures submitted by customs, which is 
a transfer, or at least they were in my 
own opinion, considerably higher than 
actually should be the case. 

Mr. CRAMER. You feel that these 
funds are adequate to carry out the in- 
spection? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do. 

Mr. CRAMER. I want to thank the 
chairman and to say that as of last Fri- 
day, as a matter of fact, 100 percent 
inspection has been put into effect in 
the State of Florida. I have only one 
additional question which I want to ask 
the chairman with reference to the $1,- 
500,000 contingency fund for the control 
of the outbreak of insect plant disease 
on page 3 of the bill. As you know, that 
has been a very serious problem in 
Florida with regard to spreading decline. 
Is it the opinion of the committee with 
regard to that as well as this Mediter- 
ranean fruitfly problem that that con- 
tingency funds is adequate? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Of course, I may say 
to my friend that when we agreed on 
this figure and on that sum, we recog- 
nized the problem that needed to be met, 
otherwise, we would not have gone along 
with it. In our judgment, we think it is 
sufficient to meet the problem of the 
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Mediterranean fruitfly threat which has 
developed in recent weeks. The gentle- 
man, perhaps, is aware that it came to 
our attention after we had virtually 
gotten ready to mark up the bill. But 
we did reopen the hearings to hear testi- 
mony and I call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that it is an emer- 
gency fund. We told them it was ade- 
quate to initiate the program and we are 
looking forward to their taking it up in 
detail in the other body. 

Mr. CRAMER. Then it is my under- 
standing that you do contemplate some- 
time during the remainder of this session 
that a supplemental request will be made 
or, in the alternative, a request made in 
the Senate to take care of this, which is 
recognized as an emergency problem in 
Florida. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I recognize that will 
probably happen. I would not want to 
commit myself other than as I have here. 
This would initiate a program, pending 
the working out of the problem. 

Mr. CRAMER. I want to thank the 
chairman of the committee for the 
recognition which the committee has 
given to these two important problems 
in Florida and in the future, when the 
supplemental request is brought in, I 
trust it will be given the same careful 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I would take the op- 
portunity at this time to compliment 
the Department of Agriculture on its 
effective and prompt action in regard to 
the two threats that have faced the 
Florida citrus industry this year. 

Spreading decline—burrowing nema- 
tode—is an imported disease that is seri- 
ously threatening the great groves of 
our State and, since its appearance in 
the past 2 years, considerable research 
and many control methods have been 
effected. In conjunction with the State 
of Florida the Department has worked 
diligently to search out infected areas 
and to control the spread of this disease. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars was appropriated from contingency 
funds in fiscal 1956 to make surveys of 
the infection which at the present time 
disclose, as of the 14th of May, that 878 
acres of grove have been treated, 260 
acres are ready for treatment and some 
2,017 are being prepared for treatment. 
Total infection is known to have spread 
to 7,000 acres of our groves. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture requests for fiscal 
1957 now total nearly $500,000 for fur- 
ther mapping and other steps planned 
to control spread of the disease and to 
prepare for elimination of certain areas 
and treatment of others. The State has 
fully participated in this program and 
has appropriated $1,800,000 for the bien- 
nium ending July 1957. 

The Department has acted with sin- 
cerity and dispatch in moving to our 
assistance in this problem. We have 
been assured of their continued support 
as needed. 

The Mediterranean fruitfly has re- 
cently been discovered in an area reach- 
ing from Pompano Beach to Kendall on 
the east coast of Florida. Those people 
familiar with the destruction caused by 
this infestation many years ago know 
how costly and dangerous it can be. 
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Millions of boxes of fruit and millions of 
dollars revenue loss was suffered by the 
State by the previous infestation. 

The fly was first identified by scientists 
in the Department of Agriculture on 
May 19 this year. Immediate action 
was taken on the two phases of protec- 
tion needed to prevent spread of the in- 
fection and further infestation. In- 
spectors were immediately transferred 
to the State with 3,500 traps to deter- 
mine areas of infestation. Ten thou- 
sand traps will soon be ready throughout 
the State and additional inspectors have 
been transferred to the aréa. With the 
interest of the White House being ex- 
pressed, additional funds in the amount 
of $500,000 have been asked by the De- 
partment and approved today in the 
contingency funds to commence this 
work in the State. Additional supple- 
mental appropriations requests will be 
made to meet the full need for fiscal 
1957. 

In the second phase of defense against 
further spread of this dangerous in- 
festation the Department has set up 
$500,000 for 100 percent inspection by 
the Customs Bureau which has already 
gone into effect. Hearings were held 
May 9 on inspection quarantine meth- 
ods for fruit shipment and will be effec- 
tive this week on publication. 

I think that the cooperation and ac- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
and customs is worthy of high com- 
mendation and I take this opportunity in 
the discussion of their appropriation 
requests in 1957 to make these remarks 
and point out the sincere efforts in the 
past of this administration to serve in 
the field of agriculture in a manner that 
is beneficial and of high importance. 
Their response to the need of a particu- 
lar situation in a specified instance in 
the State of Florida is demonstrative of 
the attitude of the Department and its 
officials at all times. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
certainly to be complimented on its full 
realization of the needs of Florida in 
this instance in approving administra- 
tion requests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] 
has expired. 





Pennsylvania’s Scott 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News 
of May 12, 1956: 

PENNSYLVANIA’sS SCOTT 

Throw a stone on the national political 
scene—figuratively speaking, of course— 
and there are very good odds that it will 
hit a Pennsylvanian. 

More and more, these postwar years, Penn<- 
sylvania men and women have moved into 
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top-echelon positions of power and influence 
in the national organizations of both poli- 
tical parties. 

Latest to take over a top spot is Phila- 
delphia’s Representative HucH Scott, whose 
appointment as general counsel for the Re- 
publican National Committee was an- 
nounced just yesterday by GOP Chairman 
Leonard Hall. 

It took a lot of looking among the 48 
States to find someone with the unique 
qualifications for general counsel. He had 
to be (1) a topnotch lawyer and (2) he 
had to have an extensive knowledge of the 
ins ance out of politics, varying from State 
to State across this wide Nation, and a wide 
acquaintanceship among the hundreds of 
party leaders in the various States. Penn- 
sylvania’s Scortr filled the bill to a “T”— 
from the standpoint of top legal background 
and from his experience as a former Re- 
publican national chairman. 

As we add Congressman Scorr’s name to 
the growing list of Pennsylvanians in key 
spots on the national political scene, we 
have just that much more ammunition for 
one of those “my State versus your State” 
arguments. 

Come to think of it, though, it isn’t much 
of an argument—even with a Texan—over 
which State turns out the most leaders in 
national politics. Pennsylvanians can start 
right up at the top of the list and work their 
way down. The President of the United 
States may have been born in Texas, but, dis- 
playing the good judgment that put him in 
the White House, he picked Pennsylvania for 
his real and permanent home. 


Atlas Serves Cause of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of May 3, 1956: 

DETERRENCE—ATLAS SERVES CAUSE OF PEACE 


San Diego has become the free world head- 
quarters for the design and production of a 
weapon which ultimately could provide the 
decisive deterrent to world war III. 

Th Atlas intercontinental ballistics mis- 
sile will exert an enormous influence on in- 
ternational politics. The leaders of the two 
great global powers both spoke of such a 
weapon as recently as last week. 

In England Red Party boss, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, boasted that Russia had a 
projectile capable of spanning continents. 

At his news conference a week ago yester- 
day President Eisenhower discussed the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile in typically 
temperate terms. He described it as a sup- 
plement “to a capacity which already exists.” 

He returned again to a fact which he fre- 
quently emphasizes: the psychological value 
of such a weapon. “It has sort of a terrify- 
ing result upon the human mind to think of 
something flying off through space at several 
times the speed of sound and at tremendous 
altitudes and coming down with these great 
hydrogen bomb bursts.” 

This capacity, this asset will pay huge 
dividends in peace other than its role as a 
deterrent. Much of the research and de- 
velopment already accomplished can be ap- 
plied toward the conquering of man’s last 
frontier: outer space. 
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Only last week Willy Ley, an authority on 
rockets; told a group of United States Navy 
officers that the last obstacle to an inter- 
continental ballistics missile was finding a 
way to prevent it from burning like a 
meteorite when it reentered the earth at- 
mosphere. It would appear that the Atlas’ 
designers have crashed this heat barrier. 

The decision to locate the Atlas plant in 
San Diego—made at the highest echelon of 
the Eisenhower Republican administration— 
does more than assign to this community 
an activity which will eventually require the 
services of close to 17,000 employees. It 
means that San Diego will also become an 
increasingly attractive site for companies 
supplying parts, equipment, and services 
needed for the Atlas and its employment. 

If the community is to be congratulated 
on having Convair’s Atlas division here, that 
company deserves the highest praise for 
what must be a superb engineering achieve- 
ment. It must be remembered that the 
Atlas is not a guided missile; when it is 
launched its trajectory is fixed. 

To develop an aiming mechanism accurate 
enough to bring the weapon to its target 
5,000 miles away is a technological triumph. 


H. R. 11177 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 

The House on Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11177) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes, 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to join in complimenting the distin- 
guished chairman and the very able 
members of his energetic committee who 
have labored so long and studiously to 
present this Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1957. This 
measure before us is obviously the result 
of the most studied effort on the part 
of the committee, after extensive hear- 
ings and the appearance of multitudi- 
nous witnesses, that could be exerted to 
provide for the full operation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the greatest 
public interest, while at the same time 
eliminating or reducing those items of 
expenditure which experience has dem- 
onstrated are of little or no value to the 
general welfare. 

Among the great many important 
items provided for in this bill, there are 
two that have been of particular per- 
sonal interest to me over the past sev- 
eral years. The committee has recog- 
nized the great importance of these 
items and very wisely insured their 
greater application and expansion. 

The first one is the so-called school- 
lunch program for which I have earnestly 
advocated a substantial increase because 
I felt it was eminently justified. There 
is, I believe, no better investment this 
country can make than attempting to im- 
prove the health of our schoolchildren, 
the citizens of tomorrow. AS we all re- 
alize, the number of students in our 
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grade and high schools all over the coun- 
try has been steadily increasing and is 
destined to continue so increasing for an 
undetermined number of years ahead. It 
is, then, practical as well as patriotic 
wisdom to reasonably guarantee that 
these guardians of tomorrow’s national 
security receive during their school years 
the essential foundation of health that 
can come only from an adequate food in- 
take during their most energetic days. 
The committee has seen fit to increase 
this item by over $16.5 million and direct- 
ed the Agriculture Department to take 
other steps also that would appear to 
adequately cover the situation for the 
present at least, and the committee de- 
serves the highest praise for this wise 
action. 

In recognition of another serious prob- 
lem, the control and eradication of the 
gypsy moth threat, the committee has 
provided a total of $2,295,200. It has 
long been authoritatively judged and 
warned that if the insidious infestation 
of this type of moth is not controlled, 
it would cause even greater damage than 
it already has to timber, recreational fa- 
cilities, fruit crops, and ornamental 
trees. I understand that the increase in 
this year’s bill of nearly $2 million is to 
encourage the use of a new technique in 
application of a most effective spray 
composition which promises to complete- 
ly eliminate this dangerous insect and 
that an excellent cooperative program 
has been established between the Agri- 
culture Department, and the various 
States and local governments and also 
private individuals and organizations. 
Certainly, such a program is in the gen- 
eral interest by promoting conservation 
of our physical resources and the com- 
mittee has again demonstrated their 
patriotic wisdom in taking cognizance of 
the situation. 

Of course, there are a great many other 
important provisions of this measure af- 
fecting the general welfare, such as soil 
conservation, agricultural marketing re- 
search and service, meat inspection to 
protect the general health, and so forth, 
all of which have been thoroughly ex- 
plained by the floor managers of this 
bill and I do not intend to intrude un- 
necessarily upon the time of this House 
by repetitious recital. I very earnestly 
feel that the overall content of the 
measure has been conscientiously de- 
signed to economically promote our ag- 
ricultural concerns in the greatest na- 
tional interest, and I hope that the bill 
will be passed promptly and unanimously. 


Senator Nixon Outspoken in 1951—Vice 
President Nixon Very Silent in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude herewith an editorial which ap- 
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peared in the May 10, 1956, isssue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. ‘The editorial 
entitled “Influence, Then and Now,” 
follows: : 
INFLUENCE, THEN AND Now 


1951: A Senate committee rebukes William 
M. Boyle for making an appointment at the 
RFO for the head of the American Lithofold 
Co. Mr. Boyle, executive vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, denies 
he used political influence to help the private 
firm. But according to Newsweek magazine, 
Senator Richard M. Nixon says: “The very 
fact that the introduction comes from the 
National Committee * * * constitutes in- 
fluence.” 

1956: A Senate committee learns that Mur- 
Tay W. Chotiner went to the White House 
where two Presidential assistants made calls 
to the CAB in behalf of his clients. Mr. 
Chotiner, associate director of the Repub- 
lican National Committee’s campaign schools 
and former head of the regular party organ- 
izations in Los Angeles and California, as well 
as former campaign manager for Mr. Nrxon, 
denies he used political influence to help his 
clients. But what does Vice President Ricn- 
aRD M. Nixon say? Nothing. Absolutely 
nothing. 

How times do fly. 
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Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Bill, 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11177) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
pay tribute to the great wisdom of the 
committee in including in the agricul- 
ture appropriations bill for 1957 emer- 
gency funds to combat the menace of 
another disastrous outbreak of an un- 
welcome visitor to our shores, the Med- 
iterranian fruitfly. 

This destructive insect, which threat- 
ens particularly a citrus industry vital 
not only to the great State of Florida 
which I am privileged to represent, but 
will affect the economy of other States 
as well, first reappeared in the southern 
tip of Florida only a few short weeks ago. 

Memories of a disastrous earlier inva- 
sion of the fruitfly still lingers in Flor- 
ida, and the first warning of its reap- 
pearance was answered promptly and 
unanimously by the Florida delegation 
in this House and in the other body. 
After conferring with leaders of the cit- 
rus industry, with officials of the Flor- 
ida Plant Board, we met with officials 
of the Agriculture Department to out- 
line a recommended plan for control of 
the fruitfly. 

Time was of the essence, for the fruit- 
fly is such nature that immediate and 
urgent steps must be taken not just to 
wipe it out where ever it exists, but to 
isolate it promptly when it is found, thus 
preventing its spread. 
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I am happy to say that our efforts were 
not unrewarded. Officials of the Agri- 
culture Department, recognizing as we 
did that the fruitfly knows no politics 
and has no partisanship in its destruc- 
tive operations, leaped into the breach 
to begin the fight against this deadly 
menace. 

And similarly, the subcommittee on 
this bill, under the leadership of the able 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN], has recognized the need for action 
now to implement the plans of the De- 
partment to control the fruitfly. 

The committee has recommended, and 
I urge this House to concur, that $500,- 
000 be added to the Department’s con- 
tingency fund for emergency insect out- 
breaks, that another $500,000 be appro- 
priated for transfer to the Bureau of 
Customs for 100 percent inspection of 
baggage coming into Florida, and that 
$110,300 be added for increased inspec- 
tion at ports of entry. 

For many years, members of the Flor- 
ida delegation in Congress have recog- 
nized that the present system of spot 
inspection of baggage is not adequate to 
prevent the recurrence of the Mediter- 
ranean fruitfly, and guard against other 
unwelcome visitors. We do not believe 
the fruitfly would be with us now had 
there been 100 percent inspection. 

But this is no time for looking back- 
ward to what might have been. We say 
that the subcommittee has been wise 
in its handling of the problem, and we 
are assured that the funds sought are 
sufficient not only for the immediate 
emergency work needed, but to initiate a 
total inspection program to avert fur- 
ther emergencies. 

I also would like to commend the com- 
mittee’s action in providing adequate 
funds for assisting the State of Florida 
in its all-out fight against spreading de- 
cline of citrus, caused by a burrowing 
nematode which, in its long-range effects, 
appears to be capable of wreaking as 
much disaster as the fruitfly. 

This, too, is a vital matter, and I am 
happy to be able to state here that it is 
not a responsibility which the State of 
Florida has sought to shove off on the 
shoulders of the Federal Government. 
The record will show that the State gov- 
ernment is bearing two-thirds of the 
cost of the research and control pro- 
grams needed. 





Gas and Oil Leasing on Wildlife Refuges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the May 1956 issue of Sports 
Afield carries a statement by the former 
Secretary of the Interior, Douglas Mc- 
Kay, concerning his side of the contro- 
versy over the Department of the In- 
terior order permitting oil and gas drill- 
ing on wildlife refuges. Because this 
matter is of such interest to conserva- 
tionists all over the United States, I am 
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putting in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
Secretary McKay’s article, The Truth 
About Our Wildlife Refuges. I might 
add that the two articles to which Sec- 
retary McKay refers have previously 
been reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The first one, One Man Can 
Wipe Out Our Wildlife Refuges, by Ar- 
thur Carhart, was carried in the Recorp 
of May 23, pages A3537 and A3538. The 
second article, Refuges Doomed, was re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
page A1782 of the February 27 issue. 
Secretary McKay’s article, along with 
the note of the editor, follows: 
THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR WILDLIFE REFUGES 


(By Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—It is Sports Afield’s deep 
conviction that the greatest safeguard to the 
future of our wildlife resources is America’s 
vast army of alert, well-informed sports- 
men. In so vital a part of that future as 
the wildlife refuge program, it is impera- 
tive that these sportsmen have access to all 
the facts. In this connection, Sports Afield 
feels privileged to present this article by 
Secretary Douglas McKay, offering the De- 
partment of the Interior’s side of the con- 
troversy over the recent order permitting 
oil and gas drilling on the refuges.) 


Sports Afield readers have such a very real 
stake in the preservation of wildlife in this 
country that they are entitled to nothing 
less than the full truth about the operations 
of our national wildlife refuge system. 

It is unfortunate and unfair that the 
truth has been distorted by articles such 
as those appearing in recent months under 
the headings “One Man Can Wipe Out Our 
Wildlife Refuges” and “Refuges Doomed?” 

In this connection a moral can be drawn 
from the old fable about the boy who cried 
wolf once too often. False prophecies of 
doom can do great harm to the cause of 
conservation. Certainly, sportsmen-con- 
servationists cannot and will not be fooled 
all of the time by glibly voiced cries of 
alarm when no danger exists. This could 
lead to the very real danger that champions 
of conservation might fail to rally in time 
when an actual threat to wildlife preserva- 
tion arose. - 

Last June, for instance, Sports Aflield 
readers were asked to believe the absurd 
charge that one man—the Secretary of the 
Interior—could “wipe out our wildlife 
refuges by merely signing a typewritten or- 
der.” Moreover, it was insinuated that I 
was actually opposed to our excellent refuge 
program. The only hope of salvation, you 
were told, lay in appealing to the Congress 
to protect the refuges from the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

It is ironic, perhaps, that shortly there- 
after two congressional committees rejected 
the protests by sportsmen-conservationists 
against the proposed transfer of 10,700 acres 
of the Wichita National Wildlife Refuge to 
the Department of the Army and only the 
refusal of the Secretary of the Interior to 
sign a transfer order has protected the in- 
tegrity of that vitally important wildlife 
sanctuary. 

After barking up that wrong tree, unin- 
formed alarmists recently have stampeded 
off in another direction to set up their cries 
of “Wolf. Wolf.” This time the cause of 
true conservation is being harmed by wide- 
spread circulation of misinformation about 
the stringent new regulations governing oil 
and gas leasing on wildlife refuges. 

Unfortunately, Michael Hudoba, Washing- 
ton editor for Sports Afield, is among those 
who resorted to snap judgment rather than 
objective study of the new regulations. His 
article “Refuges Doomed?” presented an un- 
fair and distorted picture of the effect the 
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new regulations will have on refuge pro- 
tection. 

What is a National Wildlife Refuge? Al- 
though Mr. Hudoba does not answer that 
question, he is quite willing to say how they 
should be run. 

His article refers to actions which defeat 
the very purpose of the entire refuge sys- 
tem, reverse policies to preserve the integrity 
of the wildlife refuges, and now open wild- 
life refuges to oil and gas leasing. It does 
this without in any way defining what the 
real purpose of the wildlife refuge system is 
or stating the true facts with regard to the 
availability of wildlife refuge lands for oil 
and gas leasing as well as other economic 
uses for more than 20 years. 

Anyone who is casually familiar with a 
Federal wildlife refuge knows that it has two 
principal purposes. One is the protection 
of game against hunting and the other is the 
furnishing of suitable habitat to encourage 
or supplement other nesting, resting, and 
feeding areas. Insofar as migratory birds are 
concerned, each of the wildlife refuges is used 
by the birds during only a few months of 
the year and in many instances only on por- 
tions of the refuges are there concentrations 
of such birds. The balance of the refuge 
lands are utilized for a variety of purposes 
including the production through ordinary 
farming methods of grain and other feeds. 

In other words, wildlife refuges are not 
wilderness areas nor are they national parks. 

Of the approximately 16 million acres of 
public domain that is administered in part 
for wildlife conservation, only half—8 mil- 
lion acres—is administered solely by the Fish 
nad Wildlife Service ard about 7 million 
acres of that half lies in Alaska. On the 
other 8 million acres of land the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has rights along with the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau of Land 
Management for grazing, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and other Federal agencies. Even 
where the lands were withdrawn for the sole 


use of the Fish and Wildlife Service, oil and 
gas leasing was permitted in many of the 


withdrawal orders. A total of 1,398,089 acres 
has been acquired by funds appropriated for 
the use of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Some of these lands, particularly in the 
refuges.along the Gulf of Mexico, were ac- 
quired subject to the reservation of mineral 
rights and almost all of these areas along the 
gulf have producing oil and gas wells. More 
than half a million acres of lands have been 
leased by the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
its uses are subject to the terms of these 
leases. 

The act of June 15, 1935 specifically con- 
templated that grants of privileges for eco- 
nomic use of refuges would be made and that 
part of the revenue therefrom would be re- 
turned to the communities where the refuges 
were situated. The term “privileges” in- 
cludes not onyl sharecropping, grazing, tim- 
ber removal, and similar activities, but also 
any other economic use of the areas as does 
not interfere with the use of the area for its 
primary purpose, namely, the conservation 
of wildlife. 

Thus, to charges that any recent action of 
the Department “defeats and nullifies the 
basic refuge purposes” is to ignore com- 
pletely the facts about the multiple uses 
which have historically been made of the 
refuges. 

Are the wildlife refuges doomed? 

Mr. J. Clark Salyer, chief of the Branch of 
Wildlife Refuges of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, certainly is as well 
qualified to answer that question as Mr. 
Hudoba. While on the witness stand before 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries he was asked point blank: 

“Now do you feel that under your regula- 
tions and operating plans, the wildlife will 
be protected adequately where an Oil lease 
is entered into?” 

Mr. Salyer replied: 

“I do or I would be up here screaming 
bloody murder right now.” 
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Is Mr. Salyer as well qualified as Mr. Hudo- 
ba to answer that question? 

Mr. Salyer is a civil servant. He has no ax 
to grind. His record speaks for itself. 

He is one of the dedicated group of wild- 
life conservationists who came to Washing- 
ton with “Ding” Darling 22 years ago and 
laid the foundation on which the wildlife 
refuge system has grown from one-half mil- 
lion acres to over 1714 million acres. 

Mr. Hudoba made the point that the new 
regulations would compel the Fish and Wild- 
life Service to prove the value of each acre 
of wildlife land. Mr. Salyer demonstrated 
the falsity of this conclusion in his testimony 
before Congress. He testified that before an 
oil lease could be granted the Fish and 
Wildlife Service would have to be satisfied 
that wildlife values are adequately protected, 
Representative Dingell then asked: 

“So, in effect, the Wildlife Service, has to 
come forward and prove the need of protec- 
tion of certain types in that area.” 

Mr. SaLyer. “I wouldn't say we have to 
prove it. We have to state it.” 

Mr. DINGELL. “And you have to show that 
certain forms of action are necessary to pre- 
serve that?” 

Mr. Satyer. “No, the shoe is on the other 
foot, with these new regulations. The oil 
companies have to do it.” 

Mr. DINGELL. “The oil conmrpanies have to 
do it?” 

Mr. Satryer. “They have to show that they 
have a plan that will protect the wildlife in- 
terests.” 

Actually, it’s a little surprising the new 
lease regulations didn’t bring protests from 
oil and gas development interests. The new 
rules are that one-sided in their design to 
safeguard wildlife values on lands adminis- 
tered by the Department. They could not be 
more restrictive in favor of wildlife and still 
stay within the requiremen’s and the intent 
of the various acts, treaties, and laws under 
which Fish and Wildlife Service areas were 
acquired and are administered. 

An attempt has been made to mislead the 
public by an accusation that these revised oil 
and gas regulations—signed after 21, years 
of study, conference and discussion by offi- 
cials and experts of the Geological Survey, 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service—opened lands of 
the wildlife refuge program to oil and gas 
development for the first time. 

This is not true. 

Issuing leases for oil and gas exploration 
and drilling dates back to, and is authorized 
by, the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. The 
intent of this act was later reaffirmed by 
amendment. The Mineral Leasing Act for 
Acquired Lands, and the act of June 15, 
1935, relating to administration of wildlife 
refuges, also authorize oil and gas leasing 
on wildlife areas. 

Under previous regulations pertaining to 
these acts, leases were in effect on approxi- 
mately 4 percent of all wildlife areas ad- 
ministered by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Eleven separate areas were involved. The 
first lease for these areas was issued in 
1947. From then until I became Secretary 
of the Interior in 1953, leases were issued on 
eight federally-managed wildlife areas: 
Creedman Coulee, Mont.; Desert Game, Nev.; 
White River, Ark.; Strawberry Valley, Utah; 
Bitter Lake, N. Mex.; Delta and Breton, La.; 
and Fort Peck, Mont. 

Far from being the first Secretary of the 
Interior to open refuge lands to oil and gas 
leasing, I was actually the first one in the 
history of the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
close certain refuges to exploration in de- 
ference to irreplaceable wildlife values. 

Soon after I took office it became obvious 
that Department of the Interior regulations 
relating to oil and gas leases, adopted in 
1947, were not adequate in providing safe- 
guards for wildlife values. Under those 
mildly protective rules an oil or gas lease 
had to be approved and issued automatically 
if certain minimum conditions were met by 
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the operator-applicant. Several leases had 
been issued under such conditions, seemingly 
without anybody noticing that the Depart- 
ment’s responsibilities for migratory birds 
and other wildlife were being overlooked. 

I authorized a stop order on August 31, 
1953, suspending leasing by the Bureau of 
Land Management under the 1947 regula- 
tions. The order was to stay in effect until 
new regulations could be drawn which would 
guarantee necessary protection to wildlife 
values on refuges, and at the same time 
refiect awareness of the publicly owned oil 
and gas reserves underground, and laws con- 
cerning those reserves. As Secretary of the 
Interior I cannot forsake one resource while 
catering to another. It would be remiss to 
ignore publicly owned oil reserves while safe- 
guarding wildlife, as surely as it would be to 
disregard wildlife while protecting the pub- 
lic’s rights in oil reserves under public lands. 

Some unscrupulous conservation commen- 
tators charged that applications for oil and 
gas leases flooded the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice as soon as the stop order was lifted and 
the new regulations were announced. The 
fact is that now, 3 months later, we can 
report that only the usual number of appli- 
cations have been made, approximately the 
same number as under the old regulations. 
In fact, only one refuge—Lacassine Refuge in 
Louisiana—has been approved for oil explo- 
ration since the new regulation became effec- 
tive. The new rules obviously have not en- 
couraged oil and gas drilling operations on 
the refuges, as predicted. 

Incidentally, applications for leases are 
not made to the Fish and Wildlife Service; 
the Bureau of Land Management is the leas- 
ing agency. One question would have set 
these reporters straight so their readers 
could have had accurate information. 

The new lease regulations place absolute 
veto power, as well as the right to approve 
where wildlife values will not be harmed, 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service. Career 
wildlife management experts—some of them 
the same ones who have been responsible for 
developing the Service’s refuge program over 
the past 22 years—will have sole authority 
to analyze probable effects of exploration and 
drilling. If they object to the proposals, 
no lease will be issued. This places author- 
ity where it ought to be, with the agency 
having primary responsibility and interest 
in refuge values. 

This was not the case under the previous 
regulations. In the past it has happened 
more than once that in spite of Fish and 
Wildlife Service objections leases have been 
issued. The new regulations do not permit 
this. 

Yet, it has been argued that placing re- 
sponsibility for approving or rejecting lease 
applications with the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice will force refuge personnel to neglect their 
fundamental duties and become oil and gas 
experts. I can’t imagine a refuge manager 
not being delighted at the chance to have the 
say about what will be done on the area in 
his charge. I believe the refuge experts are 
the people who should decide what effect cer- 
tain proposed activities will have on their 
areas. I intend to see to it that they do the 
deciding. Conservationists, in general, I am 
confident will say amen to this. If those 
people who are denouncing these protective 
segments of the code were responsible for 
carrying out the many mandates of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service I am sure they would 
welcome the reassurance the new regulations 
provide. 

A look at some of the facts may tend to 
dispel unwarranted conclusions, and fears, 
and point out why so many refuge areas are 
not, and cannot be, entirely inviolate, 

First, category A under the revised code, 
contains the so-called inviolate refuges, the 
areas on which no lease will ever be consid- 
ered except in case of national emergency or 
when drilling may be required to protect pub- 
licly owned oil from being drained by other 
operations. These areas are the ones deter- 
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mined indispensable for rare or endangered 
species, remnant big game herds, and irre- 
placeable examples of unique plant or animal 
ecology. However, it should be noted that 
the Secretary of the Interior lacks authority 
to make even these refuges entirely inviolate. 
He can not prevent oil and gas developments 
where mineral rights within these refuges are 
privately owned. P 

At present category A contains about 3,200,- 
000 acres. Of these more than 50,000 acres 
are subject to oil and gas rights retained by 
former owners. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice could not in the past, and cannot now, 
prohibit oil drilling on these 50,000 acres. 

Category B, consisting of approximately 
6 million acres, includes refuges designated 
as wilderness, recreational, and water de- 
velopment or marsh. These are refuges on 
which, the Fish and Wildlife Service has de- 
clared, oil or gas development might seriously 
impair or destroy usefulness of the lands for 
wildlife conservation purposes. Only after 
a complete, detailed operating program guar- 
anteeing full protection of the particular 
refuge values has been approved by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, will leases be issued 
for any of these B areas. 

Of the 6-million acres of these group B 
refuges, more than 800,000 acres are outside 
the Fish and Wildlife Service’s jurisdiction 
so far as oil and gas rights are concerned. 

Of nearly 8 million acres of other Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge lands, more than 2 
million in the United States are available 
for oil and gas development, because under 
terms of their establishment as wildlife 
areas there is a provision that “nothing is 
to interfere with prospecting or develop- 
ment.” 

But there is reassurance in the fact that 
while heretofore this provision was inter- 
preted as meaning that prospecting and 
developing could be permitted even over Fish 
and Wildlife Service objections, now opera- 
tions on these areas require Fish and Wild- 
life Service approval. Wildlife values will be 
afforded protection they never had before. 

Under the old regulations big-game ranges 
were open to leasing without consideration 
for wildlife values. This was true because 
most of these areas were administered jointly 
by the Bureau of Land Management for 
grazing and by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for wildlife use. As a result, in the past 
many leases for oil exploration were granted 
on game ranges without the consent or even 
knowledge of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

This situation has been changed. Game 
ranges are to be accorded the same pro- 
tection regarding wildlife values as all other 
areas in the Federal refuge program. 

The frantic fear some conservationists 
have expressed over secondary uses on refuge 
lands is not justified. Multiple-use of many 
refuges has been pointed to with pride by 
both Department and Service people for 
years. Surplus animals have been trans- 
ferred to restock underpopulated States 
areas. Timber—millions of board feet an- 
nually—and hay have long been harvested 
and sold. When certain fur animals, notably 
muskrats, become too numerous they are 
trapped and sold for their pelts. Grazing 
and share-crop farming have long been ac- 
cepted as good refuge management prac- 
tices. Numerous producing oil wells have 
been in operation on refuges for many years. 
Mr. Salyer has stated emphatically that those 
producing wells which are on Federal leases 
have not harmed wildlife values. 

Over the years a good deal has been made 
of the fact that the law requires that 25 per- 
cent of revenues resulting from these sec- 
ondary uses must go to the counties in which 
the refuges are located, for the local school 
and road funds. The point has been made 
that this compensation offsets loss to local 
tax rolls when lands are withdrawn for ref- 
‘uge purposes. Total revenue from these sec- 
ondary uses last year was almost $244 mil- 
lion. It is clear that modern wildlife man- 


agement as practiced by our refuge techni- 
cians is also good business. 

Secondary uses are not limited to profit- 
making business. Last year 544 million peo- 
ple visited the refuges. Nature study, bird 
watching, biology classes, field trials for re- 
trievers and pointing dogs and beagles, fish- 
ing, picnicking, and, on a few areas, hunting 
are some of the recreations that attracted 
these millions. We know the number of 
visitors will increase. Human values will 
have to be considered in future refuge pro- 
gram plans. 

To make sure the people in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service who will be evaluating lease 
applications and drilling operation plans will 
understand fully the intent of the revised 
regulations definite guidelines have been pre- 
pared. These instructions tell which areas 
are to be inviolate refuges. They point out 
that where drilling may be consistent with 
an area’s primary purpose it may be possible 
to gain improvements by establishing certain 
conditions in the lease agreement. For ex- 
ample, access road dikes may be used to cre- 
ate needed pools. Or eventually they may be 
cut to form nesting islands. Pest vegetation 
may be reduced and food plants established 
in sections where operations tend to spread 
the pest species. 

To assure the refuge technicians that the 
new regulations have teeth in them, the in- 
structions emphasize that refuge managers 
are authorized to suspend oil or gas opera- 
tions where conditions of a lease are not 
being complied with. Indemnity bonds to 
guarantee conformance to approved plans 
are required automatically. Final approval 
for a lease can be given only by the Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. He is sole 
judge, in case of dispute, as to compliance 
with operating plans. 

There is no loophole. Every restriction 
and requirement suggested by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has been incorporated in the 
regulations. The refuges have protection 
now they never had before. 

Since becoming Secretary of the Interior 
I have frequently stated my belief that we 
need to expand our Federal refuge program. 
Nine new refuges comprising 28,095 acres 
have been established since January 1, 1953. 
The Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion, of which I am Chairman, approved pur- 
chase of 30,189 acres of waterfowl habitat in 
1955, and an additional 4,219 acres for the 
first half of 1956. Cost of these 34,408 acres 
of refuge land was $842,014. As of June 30, 
1955, the number of refuges in our national 
program had increased to 276, having a total 
of 17,908,682 acres. 

Our wildlife refuge program is healthier 
and bigger now than it has ever been. In 
addition, under the new lease regulations 
the refuges now have safeguards to insure 
their primary objectives. 





Sports Afield Answers Secretary McKay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to place into the REcorD an 
article from the current issue of Sports 
Afield, Michael Hudoba’s report from 
Washington. Preceding the Washing- 
ton report, is a news flash describing the 
unanimous committee report of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, criticizing the Department 
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of the Interior oil and gas leasing order. 
I have known Michael Hudoba ever since 
coming to Washington and it is my ob- 
servation that he does not cry “Wolf” 
unless there is justification for it. I also, 
know that conservationists all over the 
country respect Mr. Hudoba’s judgment 
and look to him for information on what 
is happening in the conservation field in 
Washington. The article follows: 

MICHAEL Huposa’s REPoRT From WASHINGTON 


Flash: The following telegram was re- 
ceived from Mike Hudoba just before print- 
ing deadline for this issue: 

“House committee scathes the Department 
of the Interior’s wildlife refuge leasing pol- 
icy. Following hearings of the wildlife 
refuge protection bill, H. R. 5306, introduced 
by Representative Lee Mercatr, Democrat, 
of Montana, and the new oil and gas leasing 
order of Secretary of the Interior McKay, 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee released a highly critical report 
of the oil and gas leasing order. This re- 
port was signed unanimously by the commit- 
tee which includes both Republicans and 
Democrats. 

“The report charged that the Department’s 
oil and gas leasing order did not adequately 
protect the refuges: “The new regulations 
fall far short of providing the degree of pro- 
tection to the refuges which the activities in 
recent years prove to be necessary * * *. 
Superficially these regulations appear to give 
a veto power to the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. But the report continues: ‘The veto 
power exists only so long as, and to the ex- 
tent that, the Secretary permits the regula- 
tions to control.’ The report also charged 
extreme administrative confusion on the 
leases issued, and took sharp exception to 
the large number of leases issued during the 
Secretary’s stop-order suspension. 

“Representative Herpert BonNeR, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, chairman of the 
committee, revealed an agreement with the 
committee accepted by Secretary McKay that 
no further permit, entry, or disposal of a 
wildlife refuge area or lands under the Fish 
and Wildlife Service would be made without 
first giving the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee 60 days’ notice and ob- 
tain approval of the committee for such 
action. The agreement accepted by Secre- 
tary McKay would put in effect the objec- 
tives of Representative Mercatr’s refuge 
protection bill which was introduced follow-~ 
ing Sports Afield’s disclosures on the threats 
to the refuge system by the Secretary's 
authority. 

“It is a clear-cut victory for sportsmen.” 

On page 156 of this issue, Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay writes his answer 
to this reporter’s criticism of His oit and 
gas leasing plans for national wildlife 
refuges. 

Secretary McKay’s article, for which he re- 
quested space, and which he titled “The 
Truth About Our Wildlife Refuges,” is car- 
ried in full. : 

During all the years we have covered con- 
servation in Congress and Government, we 
have followed the policy of sticking to pros 
and cons of conservation issues for the read- 
ers. We have stepped on a lot of toes and 
have had more than our share of personal 
abuse and insinuations. 

Aside from the insinuations against your 
reporter, Secretary McKay’s article contains 
his justification for the oil and gas leasing 
order which he signed. It is the same story 
which your reporter has heard presented 
on a number of occasions, including both 
the hearings of the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee and the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

This has been repeated so often that the 
Secretary and his spokesmen have over- 
looked the error of their basic premise. 
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Secretary McKay states that his oil and 
gas leasing order gives more protection to 
the wildlife refuges than earlier regulations 
which he revised, a point for which we had 
already given him credit in previous stories. 

However, criticism of the Secretary’s new 
policy for issuing oil and gas leases on na- 
tional wildlife refuges is based on the ques- 
tion of basic policy as to whether the Sec- 
retary must open all or most’of the na- 
tional wildlife refuges to leases and oil and 
gas operations. 

Unless the fundamental question is studied 
objectively by those concerned with the fu- 
ture of the wildlife refuge system, its in- 
dividual units will be subject to continuing 
depreciation from their basic purpose. 

What is the truth in this issue and who 
has distorted what? 

The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 authorizes 
the Secretary to issue leases on public land; 
but does not direct him todoso. The United 
States Supreme Court upheld a general order 
by former Secretary Wilbur (U. S. v. Wilbur 
(283 U. S. 414 (1930))) refusing to receive 
applications for oil leases, stating that the 
provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act “plainly 
indicate that Congress held in mind the dis- 
tinction between a positive mandate to the 
Secretary and permission to take certain 
action in his discretion.” 

A few years later, former Secretary Ickes 
refused oil leases in the Federal domain. 
Once again, the Court upheld the Secretary 
in U. S. v. Ickes (143 F. (2d) 152 (App. D. C. 
1944) ). 

Secretary McKay says he is the first Secre- 
tary in the history of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to close certain refuges to oil and gas 
exploration to protect irreplaceable wildlife 
values. He also makes much of his “stop 
order of August 31, 1953” to suspend leasing 
of wildlife refuge lands while new regula- 
tions were being studied and prepared to im- 
prove the mildly protective regulations of 
1947. 

Since this is a basic point in the question, 
what is the real story? 

From the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 to 
August 31, 1953, the date of McKay’s stop 
order, testimony before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee shows that 
a total of 16 leases were issued on wildlife 
refuge lands during the 33 years. 

Under Secretary McKay's stop order, a 
total of 60 leases were issued between Au- 
gust 1953 and December 1955, on wildlife 
refuge lands during 2 years. 

Efforts by Representative HEREERT BONNER, 
(Democrat of North Carolina), chairman of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, and members of his committee 
to get the real story on these leases brought 
out numerous inconsistencies in the testi- 
mony of the Department of the Interior and 
required submission by the department of 
revised data on numbers of leases. 

In addition to the 82 leases (which include 
6 issued when the new regulations were 
signed) there was also revealed a total of 495 
leases on game refuge lands. 

By laborious cross-examination Chairman 
BONNER’s committee brought out testimony 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service to the 
effect that if there were a choice between a 
wildlife refuge without oil and gas opera- 
tions and one subject to leases under the 
new regulations, the former would be pre- 
ferred. 

Secretary McKay says the new lease regu- 
lations place absolute veto power with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service—and I admit error 
in having written that Fish and Wildlife 
Service receive applications for leases. 

Testimony at the hearings brought out 
that where an applicant for an oil and gas 
lease contended that his operation would 
not seriously impair wildlife values on the 
refuge contrary to Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice claims, the matter would then go to 
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the Secretary for arbitration. Is that abso- 
lute veto power? 

It is suggested that a careful study of the 
hearings held by the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee on the oil and 
gas leasing issue, and from which Secretary 
McKay quotes portions of testimony to sup- 
port his statements, will be more than re- 
vealing as to the reasons for concern by 
those supporting the refuge system. 

Regardless of Secretary McKay’s claims to 
the contrary, a leasehold gives certain privi- 
leges to the holder, and when this is on a 
wildlife refuge system area, there is some- 
thing less than the original whole of the 
area needed for wildlife conservation left. 

Secretary McKay ridicules the fact that we 
supported legislation to protect the wildlife 
refuge system areas from the Secretary of 
Interior, and points to the Wichita National 
Wildlife Refuge decision he made, and for 
which we have given him repeated credit. 
However, it would appear that any Secre- 
tary who was concerned with protecting the 
wildlife refuge system, as Secretary McKay 
seeks to prove, would welcome enabling 
legislation to help strengthen his hand for 
such protection. 

Yes, Secretary McKay, we have cried wolf 
many times, and it is fortunate indeed that 
the sportsmen-conservationists of this coun- 
try have their ears tuned so well. It is also 
true that there are many cases where the 
cry of wolf has appeared to be unnecessary 
for the threat did not materialize. But, for 
those who know the ways of animals, it is no 
secret that the realization they have been 
sighted sends them hightailing back into 
the hills or woods. We will probably cry 
wolf many more times, and may have to 
take them on alone if no help comes in 
time. 


Primaries Versus Polls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is getting 
late in the year for the primary season 
and we are rushing toward a national 
election. 

I think, nevertheless, that an analysis 
of the primary in my own State of Illi- 
nois and of primaries in other States, as 
contrasted to the supposed trends ex- 
hibited by the self-proclaimed polls of 
what is called public opinion, may still 
be interesting. 

The election contest this year will be 
an election—a conscious choice by the 
people of the party and personalities they 
wish in power—and not a pushover or 
runaway for anybody. The election will 
be fought hard and, from my side of the 
country, at least, with honest conviction 
and integrity. We intend to win if the 
people think we deserve to win. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer excerpts from an 
analysis of the April Illinois primary and 
other primaries by Joseph C. Harsch, a 
very able correspondent for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor: 

In the 1952 Illinois primary the Republi- 
cans obtained 68 percent of the total vote 


cast, compared with 32 percent for the Demo- 
crats. 
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In the 1952 presidential election in Illi- 
nois Dwight D. Eisenhower obtained 54.9 
percent of the vote and Adlai E. Stevenson 
obtained 45.1 percent. 

In the latest primary election in Ilinois 
the Republicans obtained a little more than 
50 percent of the total vote cast and the 
Democrats a little less (final totals are not 
in at this writing). And in Cook County 
Mr. Stevenson ran well ahead of Mr. Eisen- 
hower. 

One primary doesn’t prove anything, as 
political history in the United States has 
demonstrated so often. 

But two things about this latest primary 
are of extreme interest to politicians. 

One is that Estes KEFauUver did not secure 
the 10 percent of writeins which his sup- 
porters had hoped for. This may have been 
small comfort to Stevensonians, but it was 
of comfort and it put him back in what one 
Democratic politician described as a “con- 
valescent condition” after his misfortune in 
Minnesota. 

Second, the Stevenson vote ran behind 
the Eisenhower vote, but by nothing like 
the proportions which public-opinion polls 
have been leading most people to expect 
whenever Mr. Eisenhower is pitted against 
any potential Democratic candidate. 

There are probably many explanations of 
this second phenomenon, but there are some 
things about the political pattern in the 
United States which continue to be puzzling, 
and this is another one for the list. 

For example, since 1952 the Democrats 
have: 

1. Taken nine governorships and lost none. 

2. Won some 500 State legislature seats 
and lost 5. 

3. Won both Houses of Congress in a pe- 
riod of booming prosperity, whereas Herbert 
Hoover held both at his midterm election 
in spite of the fact that the country was in 
the depths of the depression. 

4. Won 8 out of 9 special congressional 
elections. 

5. Won many cities, including the sur- 
prising 1955 upset in the control of Indiana's 
main cities, an event which never has been 
explained adequately. The most surprising 
thing about these election results is that 
the Democratic Party which won them pos- 
sesses no single acknowledged leader, is riven 
by deep internal rivalries and divisions, has 
no national set of policies, and has had most 
of its stock of old issues preempted by the 
Republicans. 

Yet when it has gone to the polls locally 
it has done better than would be expected in 
a country which is booming with prosperity, 
is at peace, and is led by a President as un- 
doubtedly popular as is Mr. Eisenhower. 

There is no millstone on the Republican 
Party’s neck today such as it had to carry 
into Herbert Hoover’s midterm election of 
1930 after the depression broke. And Mr. 
Hoover was not a popular President as Mr. 
Eisenhower is. 

Yet it is a puzzling fact that the Hoover 
Republicans of 1930 did better than the 
Eisenhower Republicans of 1954. And now 
Adlai Stevenson, by no means a popular 
figure comparable to Mr. Eisenhower, comes 
fairly close to the Eisenhower vote in the 
Illinois primaries. 

There are some facts about the Milwaukee 
vote in the Wisconsin primary which per- 
haps need a second look in the light of the 
Cook County vote in Illinois. 

There was & general assumption after the 
Wisconsin vote that the Democrats had lost 
ground in the city vote in Milwaukee and 
the Republicans had gained. 

But a reexamination of the Milwaukee 
vote shows that the Republicans took 67.3 
percent of the primary vote in 1952 compared 
with 56.8 percent this time. 

And if one looks at two wards which could 
be particularly meaningful as to labor and 
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Negro votes, 
emerges: 

The Milwaukee 12th ward is industrial. 
Republicans took 44.8 percent of the primary 
vote there in the 1952 primary. They took 
40.6 percent this time. 

The Milwaukee sixth ward is heavily Ne- 
gro. The Republicans took 49.3 percent in 
the 1952 primary, and 42.9 percent this time. 

None of this proves for a moment that 
the Democratic Party is enjoying a rising 
political tide in spite of Eisenhower popu- 
larity, peace, and prosperity. Each item in 
it does raise questions which have yet to be 
answered satisfactorily. 

There is something puzzling about the 
voting pattern. It doesn’t fit entirely with 
the polls of Eisenhower versus Stevenson or 
Kefauver popularity. 

The voting fails to show the overwhelming 
Eisenhower strength which the opinion polls 
show. 


the following comparison 





Private Industry Can Solve Our Social 
and Industrial Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by Joseph H. Deckman, chairman, 
public housing commission: 

[From Home Builders Monthly of March 
1956] 


PriIvaTE INDUSTRY CaN SOLVE Our SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


(By Joseph H. Deckman, chairman, public 
housing commission ) 


America stands today on the threshold of 
a momentous decision. The question before 
the people is whether or not to continue to 
solve our economic and social problems with- 
in the framework of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem in the form of enlightened capitalism or 
to drift into state socialism. 

Any honest thinking person will concede 
that the accomplishments in the rise of the 
standard of living in America, to heights nev- 
er before experienced by any other nation, 
can be directly attributed to the productive 
results of an economy operating within an 
enlightened capitalistic system. 

With this fact established we now find so- 
cialistic schemes being offered at every turn 
to solve both real and imaginary problems. 

Foremost of these schemes is the physical 
manifestation of state socialism in the hous- 
ing field in the form of public housing. Even 
though over 56 percent of our people are 
homeowners, continual pressure is being ex- 
erted to build more and more public housing. 
So great is the desire of the public houses 
to socialize housing that they are now pro- 
posing that from a third to one-half of all 
new housing be Government built and 
owned. This is taking place even though it 
is now admitted that public housing is not 
primarily built to house the indigent and 
needy or to clear slums. 

The advocates of state socialism follow a 
clearly defined pattern which calls for sub- 
sidized public housing in the housing field, 
public power in the form of the tax-exempt 
and subsidized TVA approach in the power 
field, and at the retail business level the tax 
exempt, big-business farm cooperatives take 
over by supplying food, clothing, fuel, and 
other retail goods to any and all customers. 
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By a strange coincidence the promotion of 
all three of these forms of state socialism 
assume the same pattern. In each case a 
scapegoat is selected and then the propa- 
ganda machines go to work. 

In the power field the regulated private 
power companies are represented as greedy 
bloodsuckers who will not go into the hinter- 
lands to supply the rural communities with 
power. Never once is it explained that the 
utilities pay enormous local and national 
taxes and are regulated by utilities commis- 
sions. Besides this, uneconomic powerline 
projects cannot be financed just because it 
is desired to supply power to every sparsely 
settled rural area. The safety of the inter- 
ests of the stockholders both small and large 
must always be considered by the power 
companies management. 

TVA is held up as the answer to so-called 
greedy private power even though the tax- 
payer subsidizes outright in grants the cost 
of a large part of the power produced along 
with the public power rate reflecting lower 
costs due to tax exemptions at all levels. 

To work socialism into the realm of small 
business, the local businessman in the 
small towns in rural communities is repre- 
sented as one who gouges the farmer, so tax 
exempt big business cooperatives are char- 
tered to move into this field. The general 
public is sold on the idea that the farmer is 
a member of the cooperative and therefore 
it is a fine thing. To carry out this fiction a 
form of stock known as script is given to the 
farmer and anyone else with each of his pur- 
chases. Then at the end of the year the 
script is redeemed in merchandise and the 
result is that the script is no more than the 
discount given a good customer by a private 
business for steady purchases and prompt 
payment or the green stamps issued by some 
privately owned stores to build up a regular 
trade. 

In the housing field the home builder is the 
scapegoat for slums, blighted areas and the 
lack of new housing for the indigent, the 
needy and the lowest income groups. The 
great mystery of all the propaganda put out 
by the public houeers, is why so many Mem- 
bers of Congress, other high officials and the 
American people have swallowed this flimsy 
case against the home builders. 

From every conceivable angle it is impos- 
sible to understand how the home builder is 
at fault for any of the evils found in old 
city housing. It is the business of the home 
builders to construct new homes and to build 
rental housing with the tools of finance, ma- 
terials, techniques, regulations and other re- 
quirements which are available or imposed 
on the builder. 

The home builder does not own slum 
property as his function is to build and 
sell new housing and not to invest in old 
rental property. Neither does the home 
builder construct alley dwellings and tene- 
ments as most of the uncleared land which 
has come available in the lifetime of the 
home builder has been in the outlying areas 
of our cities. 

Slums in blighted areas are the result of 
poor housekeeping and the state of repair 
in which housing is maintained by the 
owners. 

The cause and cure for slums is the prob- 
lem of city governments which should en- 
force sanitary housing codes that make it 
mandatory for both the tenant and owner 
to rectify the conditions if they constitute 
a public nuisance. 

To offer public housing as a solution to 
slum clearance and redevelopment with its 
enormous costs and its impossibility of ever 
effecting the cure is comparable to return- 
ing, economically speaking, to the Dark Ages. 

There is ample evidence now of record to 
prove that public housing does not house 
the needy or clear slums so there is no need 
to go into detail to prove that it is not the 
answer for redeveloping our cities. How- 
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ever, to clearly bring into focus the great 
wrong being perpetrated on- the private 
builder when it is claimed he is failing to 
do the job of housing America the following 
comparisons showing the tools available to 
both public and private housers are here- 
with set forth. 

Given financing, amortization time, and 
land costs comparable to that enjoyed by 
public housing, the private builder could 
build and rent for approximately the same 
rents as the full economic rents of public 
housing and still pay taxes, interest, and 
amortization charges. 

When the advantages of public housing 
over private housing are shown and iit is 
realized that slums have only been partially 
cleared by this method and not more than 
25 percent of the public rents are written 
down for the needy to be housed in projects, 
it causes one to wonder how this socialistic 
scheme gets any consideration at all in the 
Halls of Congress. 

Before it is too late the taxpayers repre- 
sented by the 56 percent of the population 
owning their own homes, should demand 
that Congress either make comparable tools 
for housing available to private builders 
under proper regulations for the complete 
housing job and liquidate public housing or 
recognize that slums are the problems of 
each city and the cities should solve them 
at the local level. 

Strict enforcement of comprehensive sani- 
tary regulations will both solve the supply 
of low rent housing in rehabilitated safe and 
sanitary used housing and will also give our 
cities time to develop properly in the pat- 
tern needed for the automotive and atomic 
age. 

Rent relief is the answer to housing the 
needy in good used housing the same as is 
now in operation. 

Scarcely anyone at this time can tell what 
our cities will look like 10 years from now 
the same as we did not foresee the demand 
10 years ago for downtown parking facilities 
in the quantity now needed. 

It is an economic impossibility to tear 
down and rebuild our cities over night the 
same as it is a financial and economic im- 
possibility to house all the needy and low 
income groups in new housing. The con- 
stant large percentage of the home owning 
population living in used housing cannot 
bear the burden of paying the rent for an 
increasing number of citizens living in sub- 
sidized public housing. 

Before any more socialistic schemes are 
considered seriously in the housing, power 
and retail business spheres the people and 
Congress should fully appraise themselves 
of the situation. 

The medium of this appraisal should be a 
thorough bipartisan factual study by a high 
level congressional investigating committee. 

Private enterprise can solve all our eco- 
nomic and social problems at less cost and 
still maintain our traditional individual 
freedom. 

PUBLIC HOUSING 
Interest rate paid 


Going Government rate of interest approx- 
imately 114 to 2 percent. 


PRIVATE HOUSING 
Interest rate paid 
Going private rate of interest approxi- 
mately 412 to 5 percent. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 
Financing 
Money raised by tax exempt Government 


bonds. 
PRIVATE HOUSING 


Financing 
Conventional private finance (often ob- 
tained by payment of a premium). 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 
Building regulations 
Limited compliance to local building codes, 
PRIVATE HOUSING 
Building regulations 
Subject to all local code restrictions. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 
: Taxes 
No local, State, or Federal business taxes 
other than payments made in lieu of real- 
estate taxes—approximately 50 percent of 
assessed taxes. 
PRIVATE HOUSING 
Taxes 
Pull taxes paid. All real estate and other 
local, State, and Federal business taxes. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 
Amortization period 
Forty to sixty years. 
PRIVATE HOUSING 
Amortization period 
Twenty to thirty years. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 
Subsidy 
Allowed and annual subsidy of 2 percent 
more than the going Government rate of in- 
terest. (Payment from Federal Government 
is equal to the interest and amortization 
charges on the cost of all housing projects.) 
PRIVATE HOUSING 


Subsidy 
None. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 
Construction costs 
Excessive. 


Currently admitted in Washington, D. C., 
to be approximately $3,000 per rental room. 
PRIVATE HOUSING 
Construction costs 
Twenty-five to thirty-three percent less. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 
Management costs 
Approximately 12 to 13 percent. 
PRIVATE HOUSING 
Management costs 
Not over 5 percent. 


Note.—(Over 1 million public-housing 
units have been authorized by law to date 
and the subsidies paid will run into billions 
during the amortization period of the proj- 
ects.) 





Israel Seen Imperiled by Water Delay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, although 
reports of cease-fire agreements in the 
Middle East have recently reached our 
ears, the tension in that area is still acute. 
It is our duty, therefore, to keep as well 
informed as possible on developments 
there. To add to our knowledge of the 
situation, articles such as the one written 
by Paul W. Ward, and published in the 
May 13 edition of the Baltimore Sun, are 
of invaluable aid; and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be included in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Isrart SEEN IMPERILED BY WATER DELAY— 
ENGINEERS INDICATE ADVICE OF UNITED 
STATES AND U. N. ENDANGERS NATION 


(By Paul W. Ward) 


WASHINGTON, May 12.—The United States 
Government had under study today a report 
indicating that, by yielding to Arab threats, 
it and the United Nations Security Council 
are condemning Israel to a kind of slow 
death. 

Presenting the combined judgments of six 
of this country’s leading water engineers, 
the report points up such facts as these: 

1. Israel’s chances of becoming a viable 
State, able to feed its citizens and otherwise 
pay its own way in the world, depend on a 
rapid expansion of her fresh-water supplies. 

2. Israel is being compelled by the present 
political situation in the Middle East to ex- 
ploit the little water now available to her 
at a rate that entails a serious risk of her 
life blood being turned to salt and her till- 
able acres being ruined, in consequence. 

3. Israel, accordingly, is under strong com- 
pulsion to go ahead with its Jordan River 
development project in defiance of the 
Arabs’ threats to shoot if she does and of 
the efforts of both John Foster Dulles, Sec- 
retary of State, and Dag Hammarskjéld, 
United Nations Secretary General, to get 
her to yield to those threats. 

WOULD GIVE THREATS PRIORITY 


Hammarskjéld, reporting Thursday to the 
Security Council on his recent war-preven- 
tion mission to the Middle East, took the 
position that, at least until the Council it- 
self rules otherwise, the Arabs’ threats 
should be accorded priority over Israel’s need 
of water. 

Dulles some 3 weeks earlier had taken a 
like position at a press conference here and, 
it is understood, privately has been press- 
ing that view upon Israel’s Government. 

The latter, meanwhile, has applied to the 
United States Government’s Export-Import 
Bank for a $75 million loan to finance part 
of a 10-year water-development program. 
It is chiefly in connection with that loan 
application that the American engineers’ 
report has come under governmental study. 


ACTUALLY TWO REPORTS 


In actuality, it is not 1 but 2 reports. 
There is, first, a 10-year master plan drawn 
up for Israel by J. S. Cotton, a San Fran- 
cisco consulting water engineer, who had 
done similar work for Manchuria, Ceylon, 
and India. 

Second, and corollary to it; it is a report 
by a five-man board of consultants, headed 
by Abel Wolman, professor of sanitary engi- 
neering at the Johns Hopkins University, 
who, since unveiling the report here Mon- 
day, has been given an award by the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association for having 
drafted a report, in another connection, on 
what constitutes reasonable water service. 

Wolman, a former president of the asso- 
ciation, has been chairman of the United 
States National Water Resources Committee 
and is a consultant to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

RECOMMENDS POWER DELAY 

His board’s report, incidentally, recom- 
mends that Israel defer its $46 million Medi- 
terranean-Jordan Valley hydroelectric proj- 
ect and lists among its reasons a belief that 
“recent advances in the development of nu- 
clear power are such that the construction of 
high-cost hydroelectric projects * * * may 
no longer be justified.” 

The other members of the Wolman board 
are: 

Harry W. Bashore, of Mitchell, Nebr., who 
has helped India and Pakistan with their 
water problems and used to head the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation; 

Samuel B. Morris, former dean of Stanford 
University’s engineering school who, until 
he retired 6 months ago, was general man- 
ager and chief engineer of the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power; 
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John L. Savage, of Denver, who has been a 
consultant on water projects in Asia, Africa, 
the Near East, Latin America, and Australia, 
besides serving as a Bureau of Reclamation 
expert from 1924 to 1945; 

John J. Hammond, of Denver, who used to 
be chief of the Dams Branch in that Bureau's 
Design Division. 

EVALUATION ASKED 


The Wolman board was asked by the Is- 
raeli Government to evaluate Cotton’s rec- 
ommendations and make recommendations 
of its own about carrying them out. Its re- 
port, completed March 8, was addressed in 
the first instance, to S. Blass, Director-Gen- 
eral, Water Planning for Israel, Ltd., Tel Aviv. 

Blass is the Israeli who thwarted the Arabs 
and confounded the United Nations Security 
Council a few years ago when the Arabs 
sought and got from the Council the equiva- 
lent of an injunction against Israel’s Huleh 
Swamps drainage project. The injunction, 
issued one day, called for stoppage of work 
on the project at 8 a. m. the next. 

Blass complied with the deadline but 
rendered the injunction moot by having the 
job completed by 8 a. m. He accomplished 
that feat by lighting the area and working 
all his men and equipment through the night 
at top speed. 

SIMILAR TO JORDAN PROJECT 


That project, referred to in the Wolman 
board’s report, has similarities to the Jordan 
River project. 


Both have been long on the drawing 


boards—the Huleh project for 50 years prior 
to the time that the Wolman board, in its 
initial report 10 years ago, recommended not 
only that Israel undertake it but accord it 
top priority as offering the cheapest acreage 
for crops in the whole country. 

Both the Huleh and Jordan projects have 
run into Arab resistance which, backed by 
threats of war, has enlisted Security Council 
assistance, although in neither case does the 
land involved belong to any Arab govern- 
ment. 





Statement Made to the President by the 
Nongovernmental Advisers to the 
United States Delegation Negotiating 
Tariff Agreements in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, May 4, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a report released 
by the White House on May 4, which was 
made to the President by the nongovern- 
mental advisers to the United States 
delegation in Geneva. 

STATEMENT MADE TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE 
NONGOVERNMENTAL ADVISERS TO THE UNITED 
SraTes DELEGATION NEGOTIATING TARIFF 
AGREEMENTS IN GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, MAY 
4, 1956 
Having had an opportunity to observe at 

first hand the tariff negotiations now drawing 

to a conclusion at Geneva, we are happy to 
report to you that the interests of our coun- 
try have been well served. We have been 
greatly impressed by the competence of the 
career men from the nine departments and 
agencies of the Government who have 
handled these important negotiations. The 
members of the Trade Agreements Commit- 
tee particularly have worked long hours for 
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many months with a high degree of concen- 
tration and effort. 

We were particularly impressed with the 
unfailing concern of our negotiators to ad- 
vance the broad interests of the United 
States. By no stretch of the imagination 
could the tariff negotiations, as we observed 
them, be called a giveaway program. The 
entire program is, of course, based upon re- 
ciprocal concessions and we found our nego- 
tiating teams and the Trade Agreements 
Committee to be bargaining in what seemed 
to us to be the best Yankee tradition. They 
insisted on obtaining concessions of full 
value for each concession made by the 
United States. There is great need for a 
better public knowledge of these facts. 

The hard work and intelligence that went 
into the tariff negotiations are the more note- 
worthy because the-present tariff session, 
following upon earlier negotiations, was re- 
stricted to a comparatively narrow range of 
trading. It required patience and per- 
sistence on the part of our representatives to 
obtain the many important agreements that 
are being reached. 

On the basis of our observations in Ge- 
neva, we are strongly of the opinion that 
there is need for the permanent administra- 
tive machinery that is provided for in the 
proposed Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. The adoption of this administrative 
machinery subscribed to by all the interested 
nations would clearly be in our enlightened 
self-interest. It would help make all our 
trade agreements more truly reciprocal. 

It would also strengthen both the resolve 
and ability of the member nations to con- 
tinue their efforts toward an expanding and 
mutually profitable world trade. It would 
provide an effective, continuously operating 
instrument in giving fuller effect to exist- 
ing commitments to remove such trade bar- 
riers as currency restrictions, quotas, dis- 
criminatory taxes, and other indirect devices 
that limit the exchange of our goods with 
other nations. Failure on the part of the 
United States, the world’s greatest trading 
nation, to join in setting up this organiza- 
tion would cause great dismay and disap- 
pointment throughout the free world at a 
time when the Soviet Union is stepping up 
its foreign economic efforts. 

Accordingly, we wish to support very 
strongly your recommendation for adher- 
ence by the United States to the OTC. 

We appreciate deeply the opportunity that 
has been given us to participate as observers 
in these tariff negotiations. It has been for 
all of us an interesting-and rewarding ex- 
perience. 

E.vuiott V. Bett, 

Editor and Publisher of Business Week: 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York. 

\Homer L. BRINKLEY, 

Executive Vice President, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Los 
Angeles. 

BrYANT EssIck, 

President, Essick Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles. 

STANLEY N. RUTTENBERG, 

Director of Research, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, 





Is It Just Ineptness? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
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TI offer the following editorial on the nat- 
ural-gas bill and the natural-gas lobby 
from the Sacramento (Calif.), Bee: 

The United States Senate committee which 
probed lobbying activities in connection with 
the natural-gas bill makes one intriguing 
observation in its report. 

Referring to John M. Neff, the Nebraska 
lawyer who offered the $2,500 campaign con- 
tribution to Senator Francis Cases, of South 
Dakota, the report says he operated in an 
inept fashion. 

One wonders what the committee’s ap- 
praisal would have been had Neff conducted 
his maneuvering with a slick, professional 
technique. 

Or does the sin lie in being clumsy? 





Wichita Wildlife Refuge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
April 25, Mr. Kenneth Foree, the outdoor 
editor of the Dallas Morning News, 
Dallas, Tex., made reference to the at- 
tempt that is being made by the Army 
to take over a portion of the Wichita 
Wildlife Refuge near Fort Sill, Okla. Mr. 
Foree’s comments, in my judgment, de- 
mand the attention of all persons who 
are interested in preserving one of the 
most attractive spots in the Southwest 
for recreation, and one of the finest wild- 
life refuges in the country. Mr. Foree’s 
remarks are as follows: 

Tuesday morning this columnist took a cut 
at the Army brass for resuming the attack 
for enveloping Wichita Wildlife Refuge near 
Fort Sill, Okla., via H. R. 9665 in Congress. 
The refuge is a spot of the Old West 
like it was when the white man came, with 
the same animals that he found then, save 
the redskin and grizzly, in a charming place 
of rolling hills visited by many people 
annually. 

But the Army wants it, contends it Is 
needed for firing atomic cannon, has fright- 
ened Lawton by threatening to move Fort 
Sill, etc. 

To the Inter-American Bar Association 
conference this week came an Oklahoma at- 
torney, Paul W. Updegraff, 11414 South Peters 
Avenue, Norman, Okla., who writes: 

“The thing that the Army is not telling 
the people the truth about, in their attempt 
to take over the wildlife refuge, is that the 
area is not needed at all to shoot the atomic 
cannon. 

“What the brass of the Army wants the 
refuge for is to make a personal game refuge 
for the higher echelon of the Army. Even 
Herman Goering in the Black Forest never 
had such an exclusive hunting preserve as 
this will provide for the Army generals. 

“After all, the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
the 800,000 outdoors lovers who are now 
privileged to visit this beautiful, tranquil 
place should not thwart the will of the gen 
erals. - 

“If this emasculation takes place, then it 
will be because you, the people, are just plain 
too lazy to write or wire your Congressman 
about it. Incidentally, over 600,000 persons 
visiting the refuge each year came from the 
great Lone Star State.” 

How "bout it, Texas? Got enough strength 
to lift a pen? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment made by Alfred P. Adamo, cele- 
brating 50 years in America. 

This statement is excellent, and it ex- 
presses the appreciation of one who 
came from another land to our country. 
We can read between the lines the com- 
parison he has made and the enjoyment 
of privileges, opportunities, and freedom 
which we of the United States have, and 
which people from other lands do not 
have. ; 

Let every American read this fine 
tribute to our country and be grateful 
that he is an American citizen. 

The statement of Mr. Adamo follows: 
DEDICATION TO FAITH AND FREEDOM, May 4, 

1956 


We are gathered here tonight to dedicate 
this XVIII century silver plate and its in- 
scription thereon to faith and freedom for 
which our forefathers fought and founded 
for you and me and the future generations 
of America. 

America has been given to man by God 
with all its creation of beauty and abund- 
ance of wealth. 

Faith and freedom are like a mighty rock 
of strength if you and I will stand together, 
protect its strength, and continue to build 
a better America. 

Faith and freedom give man power to work 
to build without limitation, and to become 
proud to be an American citizen and be of 
service to his fellow man and country. 

Faith and freedom are the guardians of 
civilization and of its character. If a man 
knows what he stands for he will not feel 
that he can invade other peoples’ homes nor 
disturb his neighbors’ peace. 

Faith and freedom means that we must 
respect the rights of our fellow man regard- 
less of his race, color, or creed and must 
all work and live together as one team. We 
must refrain from trying to be the owner of 
other people’s rights and homes. America 
is not for the timid or fearful man, but for 
the energetic, vigorous, farseeing and far 
seeking man. This is the advantage of 
living in America, for which we are deeply 
grateful. 

Faith and freedom are like the rain that 
falls during the month of April. It feeds the 
roses, the fruit trees. It brings the various 
beautiful blossoms and later the lucious 
fruit which all can enjoy. 

Faith and freedom are like a gentle breeze 
in the middle of a hot summer. * 

Faith and freedom are like streams form- 
ing large rivers and uniting in the great 
ocean. Finally becoming so powerful that 
it can bear up under all obstacles. 

Faith and freedom are like a mother feed- 
ing her lovely child. She is so gentle and 
so filled with the hope that some day her 
child may become a man of constructive 
ideas and produce good fruit. Her mother’s 
pride will be her reward. i 

Faith and freedom give to man hope and 
promise. They are like the sun that shines 
before him in the day time, and like the 
moon and stars that illuminate his way by 
night. 

The church is the champion of faith and 
freedom. She is the guardian and defender 
of the character and dignity of man in vir- 
tue of the permanent mission entrusted to 
her by God. 
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Communism does not recognize the prin- 
ciples of faith and freedom. It has nothing 
to offer but false promises. It can be de- 
stroyed if we quit babying, feeding, and 
break off all relationship. 

Let us pray and hope, my friends, that 
God will help us and will deliver us from 
those evils which are among us and may 
He protect what America stands for. 

Let us hope also that our present and 
future leaders will follow the American tra- 
dition of trade and friendship with all. 


Partnership with none. 
ALFRED P. ADAMO. 





Scarcity Won’t Werk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, to the 
remarks of a former Member of this 
House, Jerry Voorhis, of California, who 
is now devoting himself to his position 
as executive director of the Cooperative 
League. 

Mr. Benson looks on our abundant 
production of food and fibers as a catas- 
trophe—and during his 3 years in office 
a number of what he would call “suitcase 
farmers” have been driven off the land. 
A number of full-time farmers have been 
driven off the land. Our population 
earning a living from agriculture grows 
smaller; even their per capita income 
is now slumping under Mr. Benson’s 
policies. 

Mr. Voorhis looks on our abundant 
production as a blessing, not a catas- 
trophe. He think our farmers should 
be praised, not ruined, for their inven- 
tiveness in increasing production. He 
thinks Mr. Benson’s doctrine of holding 
down production is totally wrong—and 
this is entirely apart from the question 
of whether Mr. Benson is correct in his 
notion that the way to cut production is 
to cut prices. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer excerpts from an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Voorhis in the Los Angeles 
Free Press: 

The United States is waking up to the fact 
that the distress of agriculture and the 
decline of farmers’ incomes constitute a deep 
major national problem that has got to be 
solved. 

The superficial approach is to say, “There 
is at present a surplus of farm products, so 
let’s take measures to reduce production.” 

Only trouble is, it won’t work. No really 
new ways of trying to reduce production have 
been suggested. And all the old ones have 
failed. They have failed because American 
farmers are too good at farming. Maybe 
they ought to fail as long as there are one 
billion hungry people in the world. 

A basic cause of agricultural distress is 
the refusal of policy and opinion-makers in 
the United States to think in terms of 
abundant production and consumption. 

Instead they insist upon “thinking” in 
1890 terms about the 1950 world. 

It won’t work. 

American farmers are geared both tech- 
nologically and psycholcgically to produce 
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an abundance. This column predicts that 
nothing—repeat nothing—is going to change 
this. 

What can and must be changed are certain 
habits of thinking. Some people—in fact 
a good many people—still retain the idea 
that it is good for other people’s character 
if they are somewhat hungry now and then. 

There is no doubt that privation and sacri- 
fice develop character—when they are neces- 
sary. If there is not enough to go around, 
then the finest people are the ones who deny 
themselves in order to leave more for others. 

But it is an entirely different matter to 
insist that other people be in want when 
there is or could be enough for all. We have 
to learn to think in terms of distribution and 
consumption of an abundance of food and 
fiber. The Wallace-Homestead poll of farm- 
ers showed recently that farmers are already 
doing this. In this poll, farmers were asked 
which of six so-called “farm” programs they 
would most favor. 

Fifty-three percent of them put at the top 
of their list the following measure: “Make 
the school lunch program reach twice as 
many children as now.” 

Forty-one percent said the same should 
be done with the special school milk pro- 
gram. And 38 percent proposed adoption of 
a food stamp plan to put food surpluses 
within reach of needy people. 

These three measures led all others by a 
very substantial margin. No other proposal 
received support from more than 29 percent 
of the farmers answering the poll. 

The fact is that if all the 8 million United 
States families whose incomes are less than 
#2,000 a year had adequate diets, their added 
consumption would equal all the so-called 
food surpluses of the past 3 years. : 

And what about the one billion people 
in the rest of the world who are downright 
hungry every day? Obviously the United 
States cannot sprinkle its agricultural sur- 
pluses over other countries just to be rid of 
them. It is no simple matter even to give 
food away—and not always even wise. But 
it does not seem beyond reason to believe 
that with chronic hunger on the one hand 
and chronic surpluses on the other, some 
rational plan of bringing the two together 
through some world food plan could be 
devised. 

But it won’t be done until we start prefer- 
ring abundant production and consump- 
tion—and learning to live with them—in- 
stead of apparently preferring an artificial 
scarcity. Especially since attempts to im- 
pose artificial scarity on United States agri- 
culture have never succeeded, and probably 
never will. 





Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following: 

SURVIVAL—TRIS COFFIN BROADCAST, APRIL 

4, 1956 

There is one corner of the Capitol where 
politics ceases. Frightened men do not stop 
to ask each other whether he is a Demo- 
crat or Republican. This is an outward- 
ly cheerful room. The window that invites 
sunlight shows the proud dome of the Capitol 
and the American flag fluttering in a spring 
breeze. A long committee table covered with 
a@ green cloth, like a pool table, takes up 
most of the room, 


May 15 


On entering this Chamber, you are struck 
by the look on the faces around the table. 
Most of them are people you know—Con- 
gressmen and reporters. But here they are 
not the same people you wave to in the halls 
or argue with at lunch. There is a set 
graveness in their faces, like soldiers who 
have just buried their buddies and have, 
for the moment, lost the gift of laughter. 

This is a congressional committee study- 
ing the effects of atomic and hydrogen bomb 
attacks on the civilian population. 

The witness was a handsome and very 
gentle person, Dr. Charles Dunham, medi- 
cal director of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. He did not at any time use the words 
“horror” or “terror” and yet, when he was 
through, you sat stunned. 

The chairman, a conscientious Congress- 
man who runs a clothing store in California, 
asked Dr. Dunham a series of questions just 
to be sure he had all the facts. 

“Let’s see,” said Congressman HOLIFIeELD 
thoughtfully,” the Hiroshima bomb had the 
power of 20,000 tons of TNT. Our latest 
bombs are equal to millions of tons. The 
sheer blast and burning of the bomb will kill 
tens or hundreds of thousands in a raid on 
a city, particularly if the fire ball touches 
the ground.” 

The doctor nodded. He had lived too long 
with this frightful knowledge to show any 
outward sign of disturbance. The only omen 
that he, too, hated to live daily, constantly 
with this information was the way he 
smoked. Too much. 

The Congressman went on, “Then, there 
is the radiation damage, from the rays shed 
by the bomb. A lethal dose is, say, 800 
roentgens or up.” 

The doctor nodded and said gently, “Noth- 
ing we know today can be done to increase 
the chances for survival of those who receive 
a lethal dose.” 

He described what happens to the body 
when it is hit by these invisible rays. It 
is like a great dose of cancer. It melts the 
bone marrow, which makes good blood. It 
removes all resistance to bacteria. And, after 
an attack, there is really no practical way to 
tell who has received a fatal dose, and who 
may yet be treated and brought back to the 
realm of the living. A doctor wandering 
in this maze of horror would have no idea 
whether the pretty child or the man had 
enough of their bodies shielded to prevent 
a fatal odse. His precious store of medicines 
might be wasted on the one who would die 
tomorrow. 

Too, the angry winds may carry this radia- 
tion miles and miles away. Who knows 
where a breeze laden with the deadly fall- 
out will go? It falls like a gentle white snow 
of ashes, and it burns wherever it touches. 

Congressman HOLLIFIELD went on stub- 
bornly, to make sure all the knowledge was 
spread out on an Official record, “And, even 
among the survivors of the first week, thou- 
sands may suffer years later from leukemia, 
eye cataracts, shortening of life, injury to 
body cells?” 

“Correct,” the doctor said gravely. 

“The cells may run wild and become can- 
cers?” the Congressman asked. 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “if exposure to 
radiation is sufficient.” . 

“It may cause sterility and injure the 
genes?” 

“That is correct.” 

A group of visiting high-school children 
filed in the rear of the chamber whispering 
and giggling. But the strange mood of the 
room affected them too. They stood as still 
as death. They were no longer kids on a 
vacation, but those who would have to in- 
habit this edge of doom we have willed to 
them. 

Once, only once, was there laughter in the 
room. 

Dr. Dunham was being questioned about 
shelters. What would hide a man from the 
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deadly radiation? He spoke of tons of earth 
and concrete and said, “Several persons in 
a canvas tent survived a radioactive fallout 
from a bomb during one of our Pacific tests.” 

Eyes lit up. Here was hope. A miracle, 
A few yards of canvas could shield a man. 
Some mysterious quality of canvas beat back 
the invisible rays. 

It was a woman, a member of the ever- 
practical sex who asked, “How far away was 
the tent from the blast?” 

Dr. Dunham said gently, “It was 180 miles 
away.” 

Then it was that laughter, a nervous, 
sickly laughter invaded the room. The ques- 
tioner, Mrs. MarRTHA GRIFFITHS, a Represent- 
ative from Michigan, looked at the doctor 
reproachfully, but said nothing. 

Another witness sat at the table, and Dr. 
Dunham moved away, smoking one cigarette 
after another. 

The new speaker was also a doctor from 
the Atomic Energy Commission. He had 
studied at first hand the effect of fallout 
that swept hundreds of miles from a test 
site to the Marshall Islands. We are still 
examining the possible injuries to the natives 
who belong to no bloc of nations, have no 
army or guns or bombs, and have always 
lived a life undisturbed by our civilization. 

Dr. Eugene Cronkite, for that was his name, 
had a sense of urgency in his strong face and 
the way he bit his words. 

His words were like the shock of a slap on 
the face. He said, “Fallout may be either 
visible or invisible. It may contaminate the 
environment, food, water, clothing, and the 
skin. The penetrating component destroys 
the inner organs.” 

His head was bent down over his paper 4s 
he told of various,attempts to cure this 
deadly sickness. Then, Dr. Cronkite looked 
up and his lips tightened. He said, “In all 
fairness to the public, it would be unjust to 
imply that we now have any means of curing 
radiation sickness.” 

The room was very still. You could hear 
a reporter’s pencil moving over his yellow 
copy paper. 

Finally, it was done. The words were out, 
and the conscience of the doctors was clear. 

I walked back to the Capitol. I saw people 
I knew and enjoy, but when they called out 
to me, something was wrong. I could not 
force my face into a smile. 





Capitol Alterations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
at the request of a former colleague who 
served in this House with distinction, 
Hon. Edward Lowber Stokes, of Pennsyl- 
vania, under leave to extend my remarks 
I include the following letter, appearing 
in the New York Times, under the head- 
ing, “Preserve the Capitol”: 

To PRESERVE CAPITOL—PLANS To MASK 
ORIGINAL EAST FACADE ARE OPPOSED 

(EptTor’s Notre: The signers of the follow- 
ing letter are members of the American In- 
stitute of Architects.) 

To the Evrror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

As a great nation grows its needs expand. 
Today the needs of the increased business of 
the Congress are threatening the destruction 
of the existing east front of the original 
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central wing of the Capitol at Washington. 
Congress has made a preliminary appropria- 
tion to build a new east facade which will 
extend 40 feet beyond the front of the origi- 
nal ‘building. 

No doubt more space is needed. While this 
extension of the facade may be the most ob- 
vious way for gaining space, it is unfortu- 
nate that two misleading architectural 
reasons have been given in support of the 
proposed masking of the original facade. 

First, it is claimed that the great dome 
of 1860 is not in the middle of the building 
measured from front to back. Second, it is 
claimed that the old east sandstone facade 
which was painted after the fire of the War 
of 1812 should not be painted again and 
ought to be replaced by a marble colonnade. 

LATROBE DESIGN 


Now it so happens that the original archi- 
tects, although they were working in the 
classic style, showed @ great deal of origin- 
ality. Benjamin Latrobe didn’t merely imi- 
tate, he designed in the classic idiom and he 
used American tobacco leaves in his capitals 
instead of the Greek acanthus. 

The Capitol has been enlarged over the 
years so that the central section of the east 
front is the only substantial part of the 
original design that remains visible. Unfor- 
tunately, it is this one remaining original 
section which a Congress of lawmakers has 
now voted to replace with an imitation. 
Are not Americans entitled to preserve what 
is original and genuine? 

Now for the other misleading reason for 
change: The dome was erected during the 
Lincoln administration. It replaced the 
original dome which had been dwarfed by 
the extensions for the Senate and House to 
the north and south, respectively. The en- 
larged dome had to be placed over the center 
of the original building. Hence, since the 
west front had been added to by Bullifinch, 
the dome is nearer to the east front. The 
east front, however, is the entrance and the 
intimate approach, whereas the west front 
is the front that is viewed from a distance 
along the Mall. 

The relation of the old east front to the 
Lincoln dome gives the building its greatest 
charm and the appearance which all Amer- 
icans treasure. If the old original front is 
screened off by a 20th century face lifting, 
the new front will fill up the existing fore- 
court. Not only would this hurt the scale 
of the forecourt but the dome would be 
partly cut off from view to those approaching 
from the nearby, intimate plaza. 

ORIGINAL ARCHITECTS 


Architect Latrobe’s letters can be read to- 
day. There one finds that the lawmakers of 
a century and a half ago also lacked under- 
standing of the architect’s problems. We can 
be thankful that the original architects of the 
Capitol, however, at least had the support 
of two Presidents who had given serious 
study to architecture—namely, Washington 
and Jefferson. If President Eisenhower were 
made aware of the architectural loss that is 
threatened, we are sure that he, too, would 
use his influence to preserve the remaining 
visible facade of the original Capitol. 

It is up to the American public to show 
architectural appreciation and to defend a 
monument that has been well done. The 
people must be heard from to prevent the 
obliteration of Latrobe’s work. 

The undersigned architects hereby testify 
that it is worth saving. 

Ralph Walker, Antonin Raymond, Talbot 
F. Hamlin, James Grote Van Derpool, 
Lawrence G. White, Robert S. Hutch- 
ins, Arthur C. Holden, Eric Gugler, 
Francis I. Keally, Harvey Stevenson, 
Julian E. Berla, Albert Simons. 

New York, May 4, 1956. 
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How Tight Can We Get? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article on the tightening of 
money is worthy of the attention of our 
colleagues. It appeared in the May 10, 
1956, issue of the Wall Street Journal: 
Loan Squeeze: TicHt Money May Be Pur- 

TING THE BRAKES ON THE BUSINESS BOomM— 

EQUITABLE Lire LOANED Up—Boston BANK 

Turns Away Non-New ENGLAND LOANS— 

But Dest Torats STILL RIsE 


Tight money may be putting the brakes 
on the business boom. 

Some businessmen, intent on building up 

inventories and adding to plants, are run- 
ning into trouble in lining up loans. 
- Many consumers find lenders are jacking 
up downpayment requirements and other- 
wise stiffening loan terms on homes, autos, 
appliances, and other goods. 

State and local governments, with big 
highway and school construction plans, in 
some cases are shelving projects because of 
higher borrowing costs, 

The Federal Reserve System, which has 
had a big hand in the tightening of money, 
says its actions are necessary to head off 
inflation. But administration officials— 
notably Treasury Secretary Humphrey—fear 
the money squeeze may lead to a full-blown 
business recession. 


DANGERS MINIMIZED 


Wall Street Journal reporters talked with 
lenders and economists in 12 major cities 
across the United States. Most of them 
welcome tighter money and tend to mini- 
mize its dangers. But lenders admit that 
the shrinking supply of loanable funds al- 
ready is forcing some would-be borrowers to 
alter, postpone, or cancel their plans. If 
money continues to tighten, the number of 
disappointed borrowers is sure to rise. It 
remains to be seen whether this would 
merely dampen the boom or bring on a busi- 
ness dip. 

Many lenders report the demand for funds 
now is pushing at the limits of supply. 

“Where is the money going to come from 
to finance all the expansion plans on com- 
pany drawing boards?” asks Ray D. Murphy, 
chairman of New York City’s giant Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. ‘“We’re loaned up 
for the next 6 months, and I think this is 
true of other companies as well.” 

“We're offered a lot of business from out- 
side our regular New England area,” says a 
Boston banker. “Ordinarily, we’d take some 
of it, but now we don’t. We need our funds 
to take care of our regular customers.” 

“I had lunch recently with a chap who hds 
a pretty large borrowing program in mind,” 
recalls Thomas S. Lowe, executive vice presi- 
dent of Pacific Finance Co., Los Angeles. “He 
wants to go ahead in spite of the tightening 
of money. He doesn’t know it yet, but he'll 
be slowed down, because the money just 
won't be there when he comes around to 
borrow it.” 

SEVERAL CAUSES 

Tighter money stems from several causes. 
The Federal Reserve System, worried over the 
prospect of more inflation, is restricting the 
funds banks have available to lend. Indi- 
viduals earlier this year were adding to their 
savings somewhat more slowly than a year 
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ago. Businessmen are borrowing heavily to 
finance inventories and plant expansion. 
And consumer demand for auto and housing 
loans shows no signs of easing. 

The impact of tight money on woud-be 
borrowers so far is hard to read in the overall 
figures. Consumer installment debt, for ex- 
ample, rose by $180 million in March to a 
total of $28 billion—nearly $5 billion above 
a year earlier. Business loans of major New 
York City banks—which account for some 
20 percent of all bank loans to business— 
have risen by $474 million so far this year 
to a total of $9.7 billion. In the like period 
last year, the gain was only $71 million. 

But these figures and other lending totals 
likely would have shown bigger gains if 
money had not tightened. A continuing 
scarcity of funds may cut sharply into bor- 
rowing, lenders agree. 

Edgar Beard, vice president of Pittsburgh’s 
Potter Bank & Trust Co., who sees no indica- 
tion so far that borrowing has slowed, says 
the future may be another matter: “If money 
gets tighter or scarcer, there will be a tight- 
ening of credit standards or a shortening 
of terms and that would affect borrowing 
plans.” 

CREDIT POLICIES ALTERED 

Many lenders already are altering credit 
policies. Some, like the Boston banker, are 
refusing business from customers outside 
their regular area. Others are trying to 
screen out “speculative” loans. A number 
of banks are turning down many loans that 
run for more than a year, in an effort to re- 
main as liquid as possible. 

“The tendency for banks will be to say 
‘no’ more often, and not to make loans where 
they might have in the past,” says Marsden 
S. Blois, vice president of California’s big 
Bank of America. 

“We're not expanding and would actually 
refuse outside loan business,” reports George 
S. Metcalfe, president of Roosevelt Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, St. Louis. “We 
are just taking care of our regular custom- 
ers.” 

What—in the banker’s view—happens 
when a would-be borrower is forced to change 
his plans? 

When a borrower can’t get a bank loan, he 
may try to sell some stock, says Frank W. 
Norris, president of Jacksonville’s Barnett 
National Bank. An official of Atlanta’s Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank says some 
borrowers who’ve found it difficult to line up 
long-term loans are marking time by rely- 
ing on short-term borrowing. 

DELAY FOR A GOLF COURSE 


Herbert Adam, vice president of Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
believes the borrowers most likely to become 
discouraged are those who can most easily 
postpone projects. As an example, he cites 
the case of a Philadelphia area group that 
is planning to seek funds to build a golf 
course. “They'll be waiting a little longer 
now,” he says. 

“Speculative borrowing, such as loans to 
finance low downpayment housing, will be 
hardest hit by tighter money,” in the opinion 
of an executive of a major Los Angeles bank. 

So far, few lenders have noted any slow- 
ing of the rate at which loan applications are 
pouring into their offices. Quite the con- 
trary, in some cases. 

“You'd think that when money was tight, 
borrowers would hold off,” says Mr. Adam. 
“But it doesn’t always happen that way. 
It’s like the last trolley coming along. Ev- 
erybody tried to get on it.” 

“Customers that have established lines of 
credit in a number of cases have asked to in- 
crease those lines,” says an official of At- 
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lanta’s Citizens & Southern National Bank. 
“But the bank has asked many of them to 
modify their requests.” 

An official of Cleveland’s Central National 
Bank says he has not noticed any customers 
postponing or canceling borrowing. “When 
steel is short,” he says, “everybody rushes 
to buy. When money is tight, everybody 
runs to get lines of credit established.” 


FEW BORROWERS DISCOURAGED 


While no borrowers are happy about higher 
iinterest rates, few are discouraged by them, 
the lenders report. 

“If a corporation needs money, it doesn’t 
make too much difference whether the inter- 
est rate is 4 percent or 5 percent,” says the 
president of a large Midwestern life insur- 
ance company. “Just as in 1953—the last 
time money was this tight—funds will con- 
tinue to be borrowed and then, when rates 
are down, the borrowings will be refunded.” 

“It's not the cost but the supply of funds 
that’s the issue,” says Sherwin C. Badger, 
financial vice president of New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston. “If the 
interest rate goes up one percentage point, 
the cost to the corporation rises only half as 
much because of the 52 percent corporate 
tax rate.” Interest payments are deductible 
from taxable income. 

Tighter money finds few critics among 
economists and lenders. Some believe total 
debt, or parts of it, already are too high. 
Others think the money squeeze may prevent 
debt from reaching dangerous levels. 

“A VERY WISE MOVE” 


Dr. John R. Stockton, director of the bu- 
reau of business research of the University 
of Texas, says the move by the Federal Re- 
serve System to tighten money “was well- 
timed and a very wise move. The country’s 
economy is operating at near full capacity 
and further expansion only runs up prices. 
There is no need for demand to be stimulated 
at a time like this.” 

Instead of borrowing heavily to build up 
inventories, says Dr. Stockton, “some of 
these business people should get off their 
chairs and get out and sell what they al- 
ready have in stock.” Manufacturers’ in- 
ventories of durable goods at last report in 
March rose to a new high of $27.4 billion, on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. 

“The Federal Reserve action was neces- 
sary,” says an economist for a major De- 
troit bank. “All expansion phases tend to 
go to extremes unless someone puts on the 
brake.” He believes home mortgage debt 
represents “a potential danger.” ‘Fore- 
closures have been so infrequent in recent 
years,” he adds, “that I think some people 
have forgotten that it’s done.” 

AUTO, HOME LOANS 

“Auto loans are higher than they should 
be,” claims an economist for a major Los 
Angeles bank. “And some types of mortgage 
credit—where the low down payment pre- 
vents the owner from building up a real 
equity for some time—are higher than seems 
proper. There’s more marginal paper than 
previously, but it’s not tremendously danger- 
ous—barring a major depression.” 

Some economists argue that tight money 
alone is not enough. Dr. George B. Hurff, 
director of the University of Florida’s bu- 
reau of economics and business_research, is 
one who favors reimposition of Government 
controls on consumer credit. 

“Last month’s increase in the discount rate 
(the rate at which banks borrow from the 
Federal Reserve) was a shotgun blast,” says 
Dr. Hurff. “What we need are a few rifle 
shots to peg consumer credit.” 
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Speech of Adlai Stevenson at a Luncheon 
of A. F. of L.-CIO Labor Leaders, Los 
Angeles, Calif., May 10, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following: 


SPEECH OF ADLAI STEVENSON AT A LUNCHEON 
or A. F. or L-CIO Lasor LEapers, Los 
ANGELES, CALIF., May 10, 1956 


I sometimes think that in the heat and 
turmoil of a primary election campaign we 
are in danger of losing sight of long-range 
objectives. 

As you know, I am here to ask your sup- 
port in the California Democratic presi- 
denial primary on June 5. 

And I hope to get it. 

But I think we must look ahead to No- 
vember, and to the next 4 years. 

We must ask ourselves: What would a 
Republican victory in November mean in 
terms of jobs and social gains at home? 
What would it mean in terms of foreign 
policy? 

I think we can predict what it would mean 
during the next 4 years on the basis of what 
the Republicans have done during the last 
4 years. And it is of this that I would speak 
to you today—of the Republican record, on 
which the President says he is going to run. 

The Republicans rode into Washington on 
a bandwagon 4 years ago crying loudly their 
promise: “Time for a change.” And every- 
thing they changed—they changed for the 
worse. 

They changed our foreign behavior—and 
we've lost nearly every friend we had in the 
world, while the Russians are gaining ground 
daily. 

They changed our tax structure—they cut 
taxes for the benefit of the corporations, not 
the ordinary man. 

They changed the character of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet—now they are all alike. In 
fact, there are three graduates of General 
Motors but not a single representative of 
the 18 million members of organized labor. 

They stopped developing our natural re- 
sources for the good of all the people and 
began giving them away to a favored few. 

They ended rent controls and slowed down 
on public housing. 

They cut price supports—and you know 
what’s happened to the farmers. 

They packed the National Labor Relations 
Board with management men. And despite 
all their promises, they did not change one 
word of the Taft-Hartley Act. And I think 
it’s past time to get ride of the union-bust- 
ing provisions. 

Now, of course, there are some Democratic 
programs for the people that the Republicans 
didn’t change. And it’s a good thing they 
didn’t for only social security, unemployment 
compensation, and our other democratic de- 
fenses against depression cushioned the shock 
of the 1954 recession. 

We wouldn’t have had them if the Re- 
publican managers had done what they really 
wanted to do. But they know they didn’t 
dare “sweep away the last vestige of the 
New Deal,” as one of their orators proposed 
in 1952. So what they’ve done is conduct a 
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holding operation—holding still. It reminds 
me of the excited girl who said: “Don’t do 
something; stand there.” 

They have talked loud and often about a 
Federal health program—but they’ve done 
nothing about it. 

They have talked and talked about Fed- 
eral aid to education—but it took 3 years 
to recommend anything but a conference. 

They have talked about building high- 
ways—but it’s only because a Democratic 
Congress has grabbed the ball there’s any 
prospect of getting anything done. 

They have talked in public about extend- 
ing social security—but the administration 
recently came out flatly against lowering the 
retirement age of women to 62 years and 
paying benefits to workers who are disabled 
at 50. In short, an administration which 
has granted billions of dollars in tax benefits 
to large corporations would deny disability 
benefits to a man who has worked all his 
life, paid his social security tax, and then, 
at 50 years of age, while he still has a family 
to support, becomes totally disabled and un- 
able to work. It is time these provisions 
were adopted. 

The administration has changed some- 
thing else in Washington. It has stopped 
telling the people the truth and instead is 
misleading them. 

Recently President Eisenhower indicated 
that we are winning the cold war—at the 
very same time that the newspaper editors 
of the Nation said we're losing it. 

They prate of peace—and boast of the 
brink of war we've visited. 

They boast of our strength—and are con- 
tradicted by the generals. 

They say all is well, and just then Ceylon 
joins the neutralists. , 

They say we have the initiative and just 
then the Russians challenge us to economic 
and political competition for the underde- 
veloped, uncommitted peoples. 

They taik about our position in the world 
as if our stock were not at an all time low. 

Now, all this is irresponsible. 

Moreover, they tell us we are prosperous. 
Just the other day the Secretary of Com- 
merce said that he felt, as he put it, “cheery” 
about the national economy which is, of 
course, most convenient in a campaign year. 
But the harsh fact is that thousands are 
being laid off in the basic automotive and 
farm equipment industries, and the farm 
depression, so long ignored by the adminis- 
tration, is showing ominous signs of spread- 
ing its repercussions from the Midwest to 
the east and the west coasts. 

By prosperity, the Republican managers 
mean that the stock market is up and so 
are the profits of corporations. They believe, 
and they have often said, in filling the cup 
of corporaticns full to overflowing, on the 
chance that some of the wine of prosperity 
will dribble down to the rest of us. 

But we Democrats believe that prosperity 
is built from the bottom up—that employed 
workers, and prosperous farmers, and suc- 
cessful small businessmen, together con- 
struct a sound economic foundation for all. 

From President Hoover’s veto of TVA to 
President Eisenhower’s veto of the farm bill, 
from teapot dome to Dixon-Yates, it seems to 
me perfectly clear that the Republican Party 
under. General Eisenhower, remains, as it 
has been throughout the recent past, the 
party devoted to the service, not of all the 
people, but of the special interests. 

From the record of what the Eisenhower 
administration has changed, from the words 
they have uttered and the deeds left undone, 
from the promises made and the promises 
broken—from this record of the last 4 years, 
it seems to me perfectly clear that the Re- 
publican Party will no better represent all 
the people in the next 4 years than it has in 
the last 4 years. 

What will a Democratic victory mean next 
fall? 
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It will mean an administration that will 
represent all the people, not just some of 
them; that believes in building prosperity 
from the bottom up; that will deal deci- 
sively with the mounting seriousness of eco- 
nomic dislocation; an administration that 
really cares when men are out of work. 

And it will mean an administration that 
will tell the people the truth instead of sooth- 
ing them, that will lead them resolutely 
through our grave crisis in civil rights at 
home and our deteriorating complexities 
abroad. 

And it will mean an administration that 
will not just taik about but will work for, 
yes, and fight for, the things we believe in— 
the right of a man to do a job, the right of 
a man to be treated as a full equal by his 
fellow men, the right to think as he pleases, 
the right to send his children to a good 
school, to live in a decent house, to farm 
with protection against price collapse, and 
to go through life unhaunted by the fear 
of catastrophic illness. 

But these are merely the issues now before 
us, the battlelines drawn, the programs 
begun. 

I think we have to look further than that 
this year. 

It is not enough to say we Democrats pro- 
pose to resume the progress that we began 
and the Republicans interrupted. I think 
we have to look ahead. 

We live in a time of great challenge and 
great danger—an atomic age, an electronic 
age, an age of automatic machinery, a tele- 
vision age, an age of leisure. 

Only the wisdom of our political leaders 
will determine whether we use the atom for 
life or for death. 

Only the foresight of Government will de- 
termine whether the new automatic ma- 
chines will mean a more abundant life or 
unemployment. The Government cannot 
stand aside while the second industrial revo- 
lution takes place. 

Only the Government can decide whether 
machines will serve man, or men, machines. 

And the only the Government can set the 
tone, if you please, of the future—can by its 
leadership decide whether we will seek the 
truth or believe the fable, widen our lives 
or deaden our leisure, expand our freedom 
or harden our hearts. 

Just think what this country of ours could 
be. 

We know how to end poverty, if we would 
do it. 

We know how to create full employment, 
if we would do it. 

We can conquer the killing diseases, if we 
would try. 

We have land enough, and water enough, 
for even our bursting populations, if only we 
used it wisely. 

I believe this country is moving into an 
age that can bring an uplifting of its citizens 
such as mankind has scarcely dreamed of. 


This uplifting will come only as we meas- 
ure prosperity not in terms of refrigerator 
and television sets but even more in terms 
of the greater goods of education, health, 
security, peace of mind, only as we ask not 
merely “how much” but “how good.” 

And I suggest to you that on the record— 
the record of its vision in building the 
Marshall plan, and point 4, and the United 
Nations, the record it made in 20 years of 
boldness and imagination and new ideas—I 
submit to you that the Democratic Party is 
the one best equipped to lead the Nation to 
the new plateau of a better life only just 
beyond the horizon, 

So, let us face the challenge of the future 
with boldness, courage, and good heart. The 
society of California has a motto, concerning 
the California pioneers, which reads: “The 
cowards never started and the weak ones 
died by the way.” Let us too go forward, 
to buiid an America, and to construct a 
world, for our children that will be a better 
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America, and a better world, than the one 
we were born into. 

Now, if you will permit me, I should like 
to say a personal word on a subject of some 
urgency to me. 

The California presidential primary on 
June 5 is crucial this year. It may decide - 
the Democratic nomination and that in turn 
may well decide the outcome of the Novem- 
ber election. 

I think most of you agree that a Demo- 
cratic victory is essential next November. 
And that means, quite plainly, defeating 
President Eisenhower. 

We are now engaged in a primary cam- 
paign to decide who can best undertake that 
task. 

We have to ask ourselves: Who can win? 
Not for the sake of winning, not for the sake 
of personal ambition, but for the sake of 
getting on with the job at home and abroad. 

And we have to ask ourselves: Who is go- 
ing to name the Democratic candidate this 
year—the Republican newspapers and the 
Republican editors of the slick-paper mag- 
agines, yes, and the big-money men of the 
Republican Party; or the rank-and-file voters 
of the Democratic Party? 

I have just been informed today that a 
respected national columnist reports an in- 
cident that I have known about for some 
time: That heavy financial contributors to 
the Republican Party are attempting to in- 
fluence the Democratic primaries this year. 
A man who helped manage the 1952 Eisen- 
hower campaign recently attended a dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York in honor 
of a foreign visitor, and at the end of the 
dinner he told the guest of honor that the 
men at the table were among the most in- 
fluential in America, that in 1952 they raised 
a large amount of money to elect President 
Eisenhower, and that a few weeks ago in 1 
night they raised all the Republican money 
needed to defeat me in Minnesota. I feel 
sure Senator Kerauver knew nothing of this. 

But, nevertheless, if this report is true, 
it appears that the Republican leaders who 
helped elect President Eisenhower in 1952 
are now trying to dictate the choice of the 
Democratic candidate this year. If this is 
so, it is not unlikely their money has or will 
turn up in Florida or California. 

Well, I have only this to say: They, or 
men like them, used their money to try to 
defeat Franklin Roosevelt, they used it to 
try to defeat Harry Truman, and Adlai 
Stevenson is proud to be in such company 
as that. Moreover, he has had some previous 
experience with operation saturation—in 
1952. 

And it makes me want to fight all the 
harder for the things I believe in. 





Flash Flood Warning Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago I called the attention of 
the,House Appropriations Committee to 
the urgent necessity of more adequate 
flash flood warning systems. Since that 
time from all parts of the Nation I have 
received endorsements of my proposal 
for an additional appropriation of $3 
million for flash flood warning systems. 

The interest in this important matter 
is reflected by an editorial that appeared 
in the New York Times on May 5, 1956, 
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which I would like to here insert in the 
RECORD: 
WEATHER BurREAU FUNDS 

On the principle that a small fraction of a 
loaf is better than none we welcome the 
Weather Bureau appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1956-57 which the House of Represent- 
atives has now voted. Its most encourag- 
ing feature is an increase of $1.3 million for 
research, about $600,000 of which will be de- 
voted to hurricane and tornado studies. On 
the other hand, meteorologists generally be- 
lieve that at least three times as much is 
called for to do the job that should be done. 
At least as urgent—which last summer’s ca- 
tastrophe in New England amply proved— 
is the need for an adequate flood-warning 
system, especially for the flash type that 
caused such havoc in the wake of Diane. 
Next year’s appropriation shows no increase 
on that score. 

Congressman JAMEs T. PATTERSON, of Con- 
necticut, is pushing for a supplementary $3 
million for flash fiood warning purposes. 
This would be only about 1 percent of the 
annual average flood damage—not an ex- 
orbitant premium to pay for the protection 
it would give. The House should take an- 
other look at the adequacy of the Weather 
Bureau appropriation in relation to its needs, 
which are the public’s needs as well. 





The Promise of the New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Hon. E. Smythe Gambrell, of Atlanta, 
Ga., the president of the American Bar 
Association, has during his incumbency 
of that high office delivered a number of 
outstanding addresses in various sections 
of our country. 

Hon. Hatton W. Sumners, a former 

_ distinguished Member of this body from 
Texas, has forwarded to me a copy of the 
address which Mr. Gambrell delivered 
in Dallas, Tex., on April 20 at the ninth 
conference of the Inter-American Bar 
Association. 

I have read this address with keen 
appreciation, and under a unanimous 
consent request granted today, I insert 
President Gambrell’s address herewith: 

THE PROMISE OF THE NEw WORLD 
(Address by E. Smythe Gambrell, Atlanta, 

Ga., president of the American Bar Asso- 

ciation, at the ninth conference of the 

Inter-American Bar Association, Dallas, 

Tex., April 20, 1956) 

President Storey, Dr. Salazar, Mr. Justice 
Garwood, other distinguished guests, fellow 
citizens of the Americas: 

May I express my warm thanks for the 
gracious hospitality you have accorded me 
here. I bring you the greetings of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and the legal profession 
of this country. 

This is a truly inspiring meeting. This 
great audience; the eminence of those who 
are around us; the resonant voice of profes- 
sional brotherhood; the deep respect for law 
which inevitably accompanies the progress 
of those who love freedom and their fellow 
man; the unifying, harmonizing note which 
the law thus adds to our common aspirations 
and the kinship of our history; all that kind 
and rank of ideas are racing through the 
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sional quest is the same—to bring orderli- 
ness, regularity, and responsibility to our 


mind on such an occasion as this. Whether 
in common law or civil law, and in whatever 
land, we serve as one great priesthood the 
common cause of justice. Ours is the happy 
privilege’ of calling men everywhere to wor- 
ship at the shrine of liberty under law. 

It is fitting and proper for the great 
brotherhood of law in this vast hemisphere 
to gather this week in this gracious city, 
in a State of great traditions. I know of 
no plainer call than a common loyalty to 
law and its appeal to reason. The world 
wants law. What is law? Law is the spirit 
of fairness and justice. It is the antithesis 
of greed and force. Law is the spirit of 
freedom—freedom according to law. It is 
the antithesis of autocracy and tyranny. 
Law is our common heritage, our common 
pride. We know and feel that in addition to 
the profound sympathies which we draw 
from community of history and outlook, 
there is the common bond of practice and 
of pride in the same learned, stimulating, 
and exhilarating profession. We at this 
meeting are living exhibits of the solidarity 
of the légal profession in the new world. 

Someone has said that the things which 
we have in common are greater than the 
things which sometimes divide us. I think 
it would be more real to say that the things 
we have in common are those which do divide 
us—which give us each the right and power 
to move on independently, though in accord. 


Nothing, I venture to suggest to you, is 
more truly calculated to keep alive and 
foster friendship between us than the com- 
mon love of freedom and the devotion in 
common to those great principles of impar- 
tial justice which are the foundation—the 
sure foundation—of the common law and 
civil law. Democracy, self-government, lib- 
erty under law—these are still the passion 
of the people of this new world. Property 
we ardently desire, but freedom we will have; 
and faith in the constitutional structures 
under which that freedom has been enjoyed 
is the deepest force in our national existences. 


With our imperishable heritage of civic 
ideals held in common for our separate ad- 
vantage, it is indeed natural and right that 
we of the Americas should be generous in 
our praise of each other’s achievements, 
kindly in our sympathy for each other’s 
misfortunes, and true in our support of each 
other’s rightful ambitions. For we must 
know that upon our common progress, upon 
the realization of our individual and just 
purposes, depend the peace and harmony of 
this hemisphere and to a large extent the 
welfare of mankind. 

We are gathered from the length and 
breadth of two great continents, from the 
distant shores of Hudson Bay to the farthest 
reaches of Cape Horn. Our homelands 
stretch from pole to pole and cover half a 
world. Although in climate, in size, and in 
character, they range the spectrum of the 
globe, we are met in common purpose and 
mutual understanding, in quest of a single 
goal. The formal differences that would di- 
vide us are readily to be seen. For many of 
us, the patterns of life are a rich legacy of 
the gracious and gentle cultures of Castile, 
Aragon, and Portugal. For others, the man- 
ners and morals of the sturdy Anglo-Saxons 
have set the mold. Our ears may be attuned 
to the tongues of Iberia or to the language of 
England. As lawyers, some of us may take 
as the materials of our craft the work of art 
that is the Roman law, in its majestic 
symmetry and consummate order. For 
others of us, the medium of legal art is the 
accumulated wisdom of the ages, the record 
of a thousand years of human experience 
embodied in the common law. But more 
meaningful than our differences are the 
things-we share. Beneath the varied sur- 
face ripples, run deep and steady currents of 
common purpose. Whatever heritage we 
prize, whatever tongue we speak, whatever 
law we practice and uphold, our profes- 
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way of life. From the fusing and blending 
of these complementing cultures with each 
other, and with the many others that have 
invigorated the American peoples, has sprung 
a transforming spirit of brotherhood among 
men. This rich divergence in detail bids us 
to lift up our eyes toward the heights, to seek 
the higher common ground where differences 
are left behind. We are nearing the fulfill- 
ment of a vision, the vision of a great and 
devoted prophet of freedom, Father Juan 
Vidalsco, who clearly foresaw the dawn of a 
new world, of an America “peopled by men 
of all nations, and forming a single great 
family of brothers.” 

Today our countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere stand as beacons to guide aspiring 
peoples everywhere. In this New World the 
fervent love of liberty is in the heart of every 
man, and the human soul is respected above 
all else. Here all stand equal before the law 
and none is above it. Here the long struggle 
of man to be free has reached its highest pin- 
nacle. Should we fail in our resolve to keep 
bright the lamp of liberty, we would carry 
down with us the hopes of the downtrodden 
peoples of the world. 

The blessings we enjoy are rooted in a 
common source and form our common her- 
itage. From the beginnings of written his- 
tory in the New World, our nations have 
moved together along the paths of destiny. 
To the bold far-sighted men who sailed in 
search of strange and unknown lands, this 
new-found continent was but a single coun- 
try, bountiful and rich. To Columbus and 
Cortez, De Soto, and de Gama, Balboa and 
Pizarro, the continents they explored were 
not made up of separate nations. Only after 
the struggling of European crowns for the 
treasure here abundant were man-made 
boundaries raised to divide us. Together 
the lands were settled, and together in the 
colonies the settlers learned the hard les- 
son of the tyranny of distant and unrespon~ 
sive government, and felt a hunger for the 
power to rule themselves. Whether the 
challenge of unconquered wilderness brought 
men already thirsting for freedom, or 
whether ordinary men who came to the New 
World were here imbued with a surging 
spirit of self-reliance, a devotion to liberty 
more fervent than the world had ever known 
welled up in all of these new lands. In 
the cabildos of the south and in the small 
colonies to the north, the ideal grew. At 
last it burst forth, an irrepressible clamor 
for emancipation and independence. Even 
as the colonies that were to become the 
United States rose up to cast off the yoke 
of English colonialism, to the south the 
men of Tupac Amaru and of Socorro rebelled 
against oppression. In the long struggles 
that followed, our peoples fought in a com- 
mon cause. It is not coincidence that the 
great statesman and soldier Francisco Mi- 
randa served beside George Washington in 
the revolution of the northern colonies. Nor 
is it surprising that the magnificent lib- 
erator, Simon Bolivar, was a friend of Jeffer- 
son, Adams, and other leaders in the crusade 
that made this country free. Names like 
O'Higgins, Hamilton, San Martin, and Madi- 
son are written in glory together in the 
annals of human liberty. The battles at 
Concord and Carabobo, Valley Forge, and 
Boyaca, Yorktown and Ayacucho were fought 
by patriots who bled and died in a united 
sacrifice for freedom. 

The spirit which animated our forefathers 
derived from the same wellsprings of 
thought. The stirring ideas of Locke, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and Montesquieu all merged 
to kindle in north and south the unquench- 
able flame that illuminated the struggle. 
Their philosophies of freedom and the dig- 
nity of man were echoed in the hearts of 
Americans in every colony. In his writings 
in pursuit of personal liberty, the great 
Vidalsco enumerated what he proclaimed to 
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be “those natural rights received from our 
Creator, the precious rights which we may 
not alienate. The free enjoyment of these 
rights,” he continued, “is the inestimable 
heritage which we should leave to poster- 
ity.” There is the striking parallel to be 
found in the ringing words of Thomas Jef- 
ferson in his Declaration of Independence 
for the English colonies: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” Whether from Spain, Portugal, 
France, Britain or elsewhere, the authors 
of our liberty were moved by a single pur- 
pose and had a simple aim—to secure the 
God-given rights of mankind. 

In this philosophy, the emancipated peo- 
ples of America approached the solemn task 
of structuring a new government to replace 
the oppression they had cast off. It was 
an article of universal agreement in this 
enterprise that to heed the imperatives of 
human equality and freedom would require 
that government rest upon the consent of 
the governed, that only the voluntary con- 
cord of the citizenry could serve as the foun- 
dation of order. In each of the score of 
nations then established, the model of gov- 
ernment adopted was the republic: each man 
was to be given a voice in the selection of 
those of his fellows who would be entrusted 
with the authority of the state, and each 
was to enjoy a share in the making of the 
laws that would rule him. 

But it was not enough to erect the Iinsti- 
tutions of free election and representative 
lawmaking. In their wisdom, the far-seeing 
men who built our constitutional democracy 
recognized that majority rule alone cannot 
safeguard the integrity of the individual. A 
democratic majority, left unrestrained, could 
prove as ruthless and tyrannical as the ear- 
lier absolutist regimes. Seeing this clearly 
and fearing it, the statesmen enshrined in 
organic law, beyond the reach of simple ma- 
jorities, the personal liberties of all men, 
whether they be alined with the dominant 
forces of the community or whether they 
stood in lone dissent. ‘The people thus per- 
manently denied to government the power 
to interfere with rights and freedoms pro- 
claimed to be inalienable. In the structures 
of our institutions of government, we put 
our faith in the ability of a man to decide 
what is good for himself. But we have 
reposed less faith in his ability to decide 
what is good for others. We have been 
skeptical of the wisdom of a transient and 
temporary majority, and we have been sus- 
picious of those who claim the prescience to 
divine the common good and to lay down 
the patterns te which all thought and all 
activity must conform to achieve that good. 
It was recognized that the capacities, drives, 
wants, and needs of the human being are 
beyond the powers of any man or group of 
men to comprehend and encompass at any 
single time, and that only experience can 
furnish reliable guides. Our constitutions 
therefore guaranteed to the individual the 
right to experiment, to be different, to dis- 
agree, to choose an untried path which the 
rest of us might regard as sheerest folly. 
By limiting the powers of government in the 
interests of individual freedom, we have 
sacrificed a measure of governmental effi- 
ciency. But the sacrifice is offered to achieve 
what we are proud to believe is a higher 
good. In declaring the rights of man in 
our written constitutions, we sought to pre- 
serve to each the freedom to grow, to em- 
ploy his God-given powers as he, in the 
teaching of his conscience, believes best. 
Our concern rose above thé creation of a 
favorable material environment where man 
can dwell in comfort. It is for us the su- 
preme function of government to keep clear 
the ways for the enlargement of human 
personality, for the realization of the man’s 
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inherent dignity, and for the development 
of individual integrity. 

The other stone in the foundation of our 
governmental structures that serves as the 
firm base for human freedom is the familiar 
principle that the concentration of power 
in any single man or group of men entails 
the risks of autocracy. The pages of history 
teach, above all else, the dangers of absolute 
power in the hands of any human, no mat- 
ter how good his intentions or how pure his 
motives. To avoid these risks, and to dissi- 
pate the corrupting force of unchecked 
power, the builders of our way of life dis- 
persed the authority of government among 
its several functional divisions, each to serve 
as a control upon the others. In its usual 
formulation, this fundamental of govern- 
ment is known as the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers. 

As the history of the art of government 
runs, the principle is old. We find glimpses 
of it in Aristotle’s Politics, as he recognizes 
the three elements of political control—the 
deliberative, the magisterial, and the judi- 
cative. But he did not pursue the implica- 
tions of his classification, nor did he per- 
ceive, apparently, the possibility of allocat- 
ing these three powers to different hands, 
and of using their reciprocal balances to 
guard against authoritarian abuse. 

Centuries later, when Greek and Roman 
principles of ordered liberty were rediscov- 
ered and restored, John Locke, a leading 
philosopher of the American Revolution, 
resurrected the tripartite division of sover- 
eign power and conceived of the separation 
as a devise for securing individual liberty. 
But it remained for the great political think- 
er Montesquieu to bring the doctrine to full 
fruition, and it is he who bears the title of 
its oracle. 

In the turmoil and strife that marked the 
birth of our respective nations, the hard 
lessons of autocracy were well remembered. 
A principle offering promise of an enduring 
freedom for the individual and a means for 
containing the centripetal forces of power 
found ready acceptance. The teachings of 
Montesquiev, already familiar to the Found- 
ing Fathers, were put to the test of practical 
application. The constitutions of all our 
American republics refiect the impact of 
this ideal. In all, the normative principle 
of government organization, and the first 
principle of the social compact, is the sepa- 
ration of powers among three coordinate 
and equal branches. As a tenet embedded in 
a constitutional structure, the doctrine of 
separation was a unique contribution in 
man’s striving to rule himself, the distinc- 
tive genius of government in the Western 
Hemisphere. The common plan, by dividing 
the three grand branches of political author- 
ity and by allocating to each a checkrein 
over the others, left no power unrestrained. 
This is, for us, the essence of the rule of law. 

As the eternal order of heavenly spheres 
is the resultant of the gravitational forces 
the stars exert upon each other, so in our 
constitutional scheme we have sought to 
bring order to the lives of men and the af- 
fairs of government through the interacting 
forces of distinct centers of authority. 
Knowing that power feeds upon itself, we 
have set power against power as the pattern 
of our system. We have learned through 
experience that in the long run we are better 
advised to commit matters of government 
to a pattern of procedural order than to 
put our faith in the untrammeled discretion 
of some men or group of men, however wise 
or altruistic. Without a controlling pat- 
tern and a limiting process, our noble decla- 
rations of human rights and our great guar- 
anties of individual freedom would be as 
castles built upon sand. 

We of the Americas take pride in the be- 
life that we are governed by the rule of 
law. We contrast our system with those we 
call totalitarian, where people are subjected 
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to the whim and caprice of absolute powers. 
In speaking of a government of laws and 
not of men, we do not mean that law is 
self-operating and immune from morta! in- 
fluence. What we do mean is that the proc- 
esses of law are obeyed, that those who 
wield temporal power for the time being are 
themselves governed by law, that our law- 
makers are controlled by a discipline that 
subordinates personal ideologies. It is sim- 
ply government by principle and process, 
rather than by people. 

An enduring truth that made itself felt 
in the upheaval that marked our national 
beginnings was the maxim that the prin- 
cipal custodian of liberty is the judiciary. 
In any land and at any time, the human 
rights that can be said to exist are those 
that the courts stand ready to enforce. 
Through the work of the judges, life is 
breathed into the language of a constitution; 
through their judgments and decrees the 
ideals of freedom are transmuted into actu- 
ality. It followed inexorably that the peo- 
ples of America, in their fervent love of 
fredom, should establish by almost universal 
consent the principle that a court should 
regard as void an unconstitutional law, and 
that the institution of judicial review should 
be enshrined in our constitutional juris- 
prudence. More than a decade before the 
doctrine was to be pronounced by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the far- 
seeing Francisco Miranda had drawn up his 
plan of government recognizing the essential 
power of the judiciary to nullify unconsti- 
tutional laws. In the northern continent, 
Alexander Hamilton, writing in the Federal- 
ist Papers, reviewed the guaranties of per- 
sonal freedom of the United States and gave 
voice to the same sentiment when he added: 
“Limitations of this kind can be preserved 
in practice no other way than through the 
medium of the courts of justice; whose duty 
it must be to declare all acts contrary to the 
manifest tenor of the Constitution void. 
Without this,’”’ Hamilton continues, “all the 
reservations of particular rights or privileges 
would amount to nothing.” 

It is an awesome power that we have thus 
conferred upon our judges; it is a solemn 
responsibility that they must discharge. 
Freedom of the mind and of the conscience, 
freedom to labor as we choose and to seek 
our own destinies, all these depend wholly 
upon a judiciary free from influence. The 
courts are at once the conservators and the 
beneficiaries of the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers. It is through the courts 
that the other branches are. compelled to 
respect their appointed limits, but it is only 
if the independence of the judiciary is zeal- 
ously maintained that its essential func- 
tion can be fulfilled. In common accord, 
our fathers therefore set about to preserve 
the integrity of the judiciary branch free 
from encroachment by the others. They 
collectively have given these honored mem- 
bers of our profession security of tenure in 
office and security of compensation. The 
selection of judges has in large part been 
withdrawn from the arenas of partisan poli- 
tics. The most consistent article of faith 
of the great liberator was his steadfast ad- 
herence to the principle of an independent 
judiciary. Speaking of his draft of the 
Bolivian constitution, Bolivar expressed his 
conviction in these words: “The judicial 
power that I propose, enjoys absolute in- 
dependence; in no other plan of government 
is so much given it * * *. If the judicial 
power did not emanate from (an inde- 
pendent) origin, it would be impossible for 
it to be, in its fullest sense, the safeguard 
of individual rights. These rights * * * 
are the ones that insure liberty, equality, 
and security—all the guaranties of the so- 
cial order. The real foundation of liberty 
is in the civil and criminal codes. The 
most terrible tyranny may be exercised by 
the courts, through the powerful instru- 
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ment of the laws. Ordinarily, the execu- 
tive is no more than the custodian of pub- 
lic affairs; the courts are the arbiters of 
personal affairs, the rights of individuals. 
The judicial power is the measure of the 
welfare of the citizens; if there is liberty, 
if there is justice, they are made effective by 
this power.” 

These are the sources of our common heri- 
tage in the principles of liberty, the bright 
threads in the tapestry of our government 
of law, the warp and woof of the way of 
life we share. We have gathered tonight in 
the fraternity of our mutual traditions to 
enjoy the conviviality and good fellowship 
of professional brothers. In other sessions 
here this week, we have been concerned more 
directly with our professional endeavors. 
Recognizing the obligation of lawyers every- 
where to work toward a more perfect ad- 
ministration of justice, we have compared 
ideas for solution of the problems that be- 
set us all, and have considered means for 
eliminating or minimizing the differences 
in law that impede free and friendly rela- 
tions among nations. If lasting peace and 
understanding are ever to come to this earth, 
I believe they will result not from the formal 
functioning of the diplomatic corps nor 
from official consultation of the chiefs of 
state. They will come from meetings like 
this, of men of good will animated by com- 
mon ideals that transcend national bound- 
aries, where mutual respect, understanding, 
and friendship are fostered. 

But there is a more basic purpose that 
permeates our conference. The lawyer by 
tradition and training takes as his first con- 
cern the preservation of human liberty un- 
der law. Our predecessors at the bar in 
these lands were the ones who struck the 
spark that spread throughout the New World, 
leaving a love of freedom burning in every 
breast. They led the struggle that made 
us free, sacrificing their lives and fortunes 
to the cause. They hewed the framework 
of government that has preserved for us, 
their heirs, the blessings of the rule of 
law. ; 

Today, as the threat of a global holocaust 
hovers over all, the lawyers of the Western 
World, charged to justify their glorious 
heritage, are faced once more by the ancient 
challenge to human freedom, now in a newer 
guise. “The destiny of America’”—the words 
are Bolivars—‘“The destiny of America has 
been settled irrevocably * * * the inde- 
pendence of America is required for the 
equilibrium of the world.” The challenge 
that confronts us is to preserve the inde- 
pendence of our peoples, and to uphold the 
government of law for all mankind. It has 
fallen to us, it seems, to determine by our 
conduct and example whether societies of 
men are really capable of establishing good 
government upon sober reflection and volun- 
tary choice, or whether men are forever 
destined to be oppressed by governments 
founded upon accident or force. 

Today our countries stand together at the 
threshhold of a new era, at the dawn of a 
new day of promise. Ahead is an oppor- 
tunity for unprecedented human advance- 
ment and growth. Before us lie new fron- 
tiers of science; education, industry, and 
commerce. New horizons in travel and com- 
munication are coming into view. New 
sources of energy may make man the com- 
plete master of his physical environment. 
To us is offered, in fuller measure than ever 
before, the promise of a richer and fuller life 
for ourselves and for those who follow us. 

But this bright promise is not undimmed. 
Man has still to prove the capacity to con- 
trol, in the political realm, the physical 
forces that his technology has unleashed. 
A restive world in bondage must be given a 
share in the blessings of freedom and abun- 
dance. More and more it is borne in upon 
us by current developments that freedom is 
not secure unless it is universal; that pros- 
perity is not sound or lasting if it is merely 
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localized or isolated; that civilization is not 
real or genuine on this earth if it is to be 
enjoyed by only the favored few. 

In the current strife that has set one-half 
the world against the other, the struggle 
between communism and freedom is not 
alone a war of economic and military power. 
The greater war is the war of ideas, a spirit- 
ual conflict of religious and moral values. 
Our best weapon in this battle is to instill 
the spirit of freedom and faith in the hearts 
and minds of people everywhere. Even in 
this age of discovery, when science has re- 
leased sources of energy of almost incompre- 
hensible magnitudes, the forces of*the physi- 
cal world still pale in comparison with the 
power of man’s great spiritual and political 
ideals. It is this power we have invoked to 
preserve and to spread throughout the world 
our precious heritage of freedom and order. 

In the worldwide clash of ideology, the 
strongest armor of the Western World is the 
philosophy of law we share and uphold to- 
gether. When ancient institutions are chal- 
lenged and traditional ideals attacked, when 
unforeseen problems must be met and new 
frontiers must be conquered, we could only 
flounder blindly and aimlessly without a 
standard to measure against or a star to 
guide us. Only in a working philosophy of 
law and government can we find the essen- 
tial sense of direction. 

So long as we remain free to think for our- 
selves, we must, each of us, work out our 
own convictions regarding the functions and 
purpose of law. But as western advocates 
we must recognize that law is not devoid of 
purpose, and that a science of guiding hu- 
man conduct must take account of the ends 
to be served, and the means to be em- 
ployed. For us there is no separating of ends 
and means; for us the law cannot be defined 
as any rule that will be enforced, nor is law 
as we conceive of it simply a tool that may 
be used to remake the world in any image 
we may choose. We have learned through 
long experience that the validity and moral 
authority of a decision rests largely upon 
the processes and means by which the de- 
cision is reached, that the question of guilt 
cannot be divorced from the fairness of the 
methods of trial. We know that it is fatuous 
nonsense to talk about the utopian society 
without considering how that dream can be 
realized. In devising a government to pro- 
tect and to foster the development of human 
personality and the dignity of man, we have 
chosen to put our trust more in process and 
pattern than in unrealistic declarations of 
the ends of government. 


It is the Communists who have traded on 
common ignorance of these enduring truths, 
for they have sought to achieve their own 
version of the millenium through the ruth- 
less and bloody use of sheer physical power. 
They have closed their eyes to the fact that 
no good can be accomplished by an evil 
means, and they have forgotten that the 
processes of law must leave an indelible mark 
upon the government wherein they prevail. 


It is significant that the dialectic of Marx 
and Lenin has never produced a coherent 
philosophy of law. There is no rational con- 
ception of law that could support a state 
founded upon force and falsehood. How 
intimately our proud traditions of freedom 
are bound up with our philosophy of law 
can be illustrated, I think, if we ask our- 
selves how the totalitarian regimes behind 
the Iron Curtain could have been established, 
or how long they could have endured, if 
the only tools for the retention of power 
had been the institutions and processes of 
the common or the civil law. What passes 
for law in such regimes is only another con- 
venient instrument of dictatorial authority. 
To conceive of the individual as existing 
solely for the exaltation of the state is to 
deny a place for justice between man and 
man between man and his government. So 
regarded, the individual is not a creature 
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of God free to choose and to will, but only 
a@ product of social forces; all is inevitable 
and predestined. In such a system, the per- 
son who fails to fit into a current political 
plan is simply to be removed from the com- 
munity, much as a branch would be pruned 
from a tree if it upset the symmetry. Indi- 
vidual volition, and familiar concepts like 
the dolus malus of the civil law and the 
mens rea of the common law are irrelevant 
in the totalitarian state. We have only to 
look to the travesties of Justice committed 
in the so-called People’s Courts of the Soviet 
Union to measure the vast gulf that separates 
the legal systems of the free world from those 
of the other half. It is not too much to say 
that the basic cleavage between the great 
powers of the world derives ultimately from 
the conceptions of law that prevail in each. 

It would be supposed that the fundamen- 
tal principles of the separation of powers 
would find no place in the totalitarian state. 
The notion that power should offset power 
to curb the authority of government is sim- 
ply inadmissible in any philosophy that 
makes the state all-powerful. Separation 
of power is the antithesis of dictatorship. 
It was inevitable then, that Marx and Lenin 
should reject the use of checks and balances, 
for their dictatorship of the proletariat was 
nonetheless a dictatorship. The Communist 
theory is aptly described by the late Andrei 
Vishinsky, a leading authority on Soviet law, 
in these terms: “From top to bottom the 
Soviet social order is penetrated by the single 
general spirit of the oneness of the authority 
of the toiler. The program of the All-Union 
Communist Party * * * rejects the bour- 
geois principle of separation of powers.” 

There is of course nothing remarkable in 
Vishinsky’s statement. Separation of powers 
relies upon honest differences of opinion 
among the three coordinate branches of gov- 
ernment to restrain the unguarded zeal of 
any single branch. There is no room for 
such a principle in a political system that 
tolerates no disagreement and brooks no dis- 
sent. In Russia, an independent judiciary 
would be unthinkable. The courts there 
exist not to do justice or to protect indi- 
vidual freedom, but only to further the 
interests of the prevailing power. 


The conflict with the enemies of liberty 
will be won, if at all, by unyielding adherence 
to the principles of Western civilization and 
by unceasing defense of our cherished ideals. 
We must lay firm hold on the institutions 
wrought at such great cost by an earlier 
generation of lawyers in the Americas. But 
we must not mistake stagnation for preserva- 
tion, or changelessness for our national faith. 
We are all of us creatures of time. Each day 
marks the end of another page in the eternal 
story of human growth, and the turning of 
a new page yet unwritten. Chance and 
change will never cease, and there is for us 
no stopping, no turning back. Ours is a 
process of building, stone by stone, upon the 
lessons of the past, learning from the trag- 
edies and triumphs of those who have gone 
before us in the procession of mankind, 


building ever better for those who are to 


follow. 

The political creed that binds us is pre- 
mised upon a simple belief: That each 
human being is a creature of God and en- 
dowed by Him with the dignity of individ- 
uality. Each must be free to shape his own 
integrity and to seek his own destiny, to 
develop and to grow. But growth is change. 
If each man is to be free to realize his own 
potential, to think and to build, then change 
is inexorable. Our peoples have set them- 
selves free—free from physical restraint; 
free from ignorance and superstition; free 
from the delusion that rulers possess in- 
finite wisdom; free from political doctrines 
that held men in bondage to government; 
free to work out their futures with their 
own minds and their own hands and in their 
own way, subject only to limitations that 
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would prevent them from interfering with 
the freedom of others. In the process of 
the emancipation of that portion of human- 
ity, there has been released in society a driv- 
ing force, an individual initiative, and an 
aggregate accomplishment previously un- 
known to the history of mankind. If we 
should stifle human growth in the name of 
security and conservatism, we would defeat 
the highest purpose of democracy. Whether 
the realm is intellectual or economic, re- 
sourcefulness and innovation must be en- 
couraged and not suppressed. Resistance to 
change is a product of fear and lack of faith. 
It has no place among a dynamic people ded- 
icated to the principles of ordered freedom. 
The cry for security is the call of the fear- 
ful and the faithless; the God-fearing man 
who is self-reliant and conscious of his 
powers calls for freedom, not security. The 
real security will be found not in repression, 
but in giving men free rein for their drives 
and their eapacities. It is one of the para- 
doxes of labels that in common usage the 
man who puts his faith in eternal progress 
and growth is tagged a conservative, while 
the man who espouses the cause of the un- 
changing and stagnant social order is 
counted as a progressive. 

Never before have the complexity and 
diversity of life so defied simplification and 
solution. Pyramiding scientific and tech- 
nological advances have made us inextricably 
dependent upon one another. Each de- 
pendence marks a point of contact and con- 
stitutes a potential point of conflict. Each 
addition to our expanding populations in- 
creases these points of potential conflict not 
arithmetically but geometrically, since each 
new man must depend not upon one other 
but upon uncounted numbers of his fellow 
men. The tasks of the law have increased 
in proportion, for it is the function of law 
to ease the points of conflict between man 
and man and to minimize the inevitable fric- 
tions of society. The felt needs of the times 
have compelled us to concede an increasing 
role to government in the control of our 
daily lives. But it is a fundamental article 
of our mutual faith that we shall not destroy 
the ancient landmarks in our effort to ac- 
commodate the demands for governmental 
authority to cope with modern problems. 
The principles of our freedom must stand as 
fixed and immovable monuments above the 
ebb and. flow of the currents of change. 
Paramount and above all other considera- 
tions, we must channel the flow of progress 
within the processes and limits of the struc- 
ture of our form of government; the rule of 
law must hold firm. ; 

The expanding role of government in the 
modern world intensifies the challenge to the 
legal profession whose obligations we bear. 
To guard the common heritage calls for con- 
stant vigil, for ceaseless effort in the cause 
of freedom. Concentration of power in a 
central authority tends to diminish the 
sense of participation in government and the 
role of local responsibility that fostered the 
conception of the state as the servant and 
not the master of the individual, and engen- 
dered the spirit that set us free. The flame 
of freedom may be extinguished unless we 
rekindle it with devoted service and unfal- 
tering faith. The demands of efficiency in 
government regulation also have strained 
the limits of the doctrine of the separation 
of powers. In the world of today the func- 
tions of government cannot always be neat- 
ly assigned to mutually exclusive categories 
or watertight compartments, and some 
overlapping at the boundaries must be tol- 
erated. But the resilient and flexible lines 
must not be broken down. Most important, 
the independence of the judicial branch 
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must be preserved. The establishment of 
administrative tribunals outside the judicial 
power has been carried far in many nations. 
Freed of the disciplines and restraint the le- 
gal profession imposes upon the courts, these 
tribunals may present grave threats of ab- 
solute and unchecked power and the conse- 
quent risks of tyranny. It would be tragic 
indeed should the great freedoms we pro- 
claim be lost through apathy and com- 
placency. 

In our eternal endeavor to fulfill the ideal 
of the rule of law, the measure of our 
achievement is not absolute success. In hu- 
man wisdom, we know that the goal is not 
soon to be won, and that we in our time shall 
not see the dawn of the day of perfect jus- 
tice. The battle for liberty can never be won 
and our arms laid down; there is no final 
victory. To succeed is only to gain the right 
to fight again tomorrow. 

There are heartening signs that our cause 
may yet find vindication. Recent years have 
brought greater stability to our governments, 
a keener appreciation of fundamentals, and 
a rejection of alien ideologies. The close of 
the Second World War found the American 
republics joined in a solid phalanx against 
the powers of darkness, and ready to assume 
their rightful place of leadership in the 
work of uniting the nations of the world in 
an organized pursuit of lasting peace. The 
past week saw the 66th anniversary of the 
founding of the Organization of the Ameri- 
can States, a day proclaimed by the presi- 
dents of nations throughout the hemisphere 
as Pan-American Day. Again the vision, the 
genius, and the foresight of Simon Bolivar 
are called to mind. In his wisdom he rec- 
ognized the strength of our diversity and 
local responsibility, and rejected a proposal 
to make the Western Hemisphere a single 
nation. These are his words: “It is a 
grandiose idea to try to make one nation of 
all the New World, uniting all its parts by a 
single bond—but it is not possible, because 
varied climates, diverse situations, contrary 
interests, and dissimilar characteristics di- 
vide America—a great monarchy would be 
difficult to consolidate, but a great republic 
is impossible—a State too large in itself or 
its dependencies finally falls into decadence, 
loses its free nature, and becomes a tyranny, 
neglecting the principles which could pre- 
serve it, and finally lapses into despotism.” 
But with prophetic accuracy he foresaw the 
opportunuity for a voluntary concord of the 
separate and independent nations to be 
formed. “How beautiful it would be,” he 
said, “How beautiful it would be if the 
Isthmus of Panama should become for us 
that which the Isthmus of Corinth was for 
the Greeks. Would that some day we may 
have the fortune of assembling an august 
Congress of the Representatives of the Rep- 
resentatives of the several republics—to meet 
together and consider the high interests of 
peace and war.” 

Today the nations of the New World stand 
united in the love of liberty as the custodians 
of freedom for all humanity. It is the 
Americas that must lead mankind to the new 
birth of freedom for peoples everywhere. 
The glorious hopes are futile and the prom- 
ise of the future will prove vain if we en- 
trust our liberties to the written word alone; 
the constitution alone is not our salvation. 
It has fallen to us, the lawyers, nurtured in 
the traditions of government of law and im- 
bued with its spirit, to preserve for all the 
world the light of human liberty. In our 
hands we hold the torch that guides the 
hopes and yearnings of all mankind. In 
firm resolve we face the solemn duty to keep 
it burning. The task shall not go undone. 
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Ruler or Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
and the public at large the address by 
George E. Stringfellow, senior vice presi- 
dent, Thomas A. Edison,. Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., before the Kiwanis Club of 
Jersey City, on April 5, 1956: 

RULER OR EXECUTIVE 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Kiwanians, and hon- 
ored guests, I would like to speak to you for 
a few minutes about the trend to concen- 
tration of power in the executive department 
of our Government and its threat to our 
cherished liberty. 

The Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly grants to each of us precious and 
inalienable rights and privileges. By impli- 
cation it imposes upon each of us a continu- 
ing duty. One of those rights is that of free 
speech. The implied duty has been sug- 
gested by the immortal phrase, “The price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

The theory of government embodied in our 
national charter is that of a separation of 
powers, each restrained by “checks and bal- 
ances.” 

For example: 

Article 1 of the Constitution: “All legisla- 
tive powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” 

Article 2: “The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States.” 

Article 3: “The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish.” 

There are the three powers. Numerous 
provisions wisely keep them in balance, each 
with the other two. It is as nearly auto- 
matic and foolproof as human genius can de- 
vise. Gladstone termed it “The most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” 

But no work of mortal man is ever com- 
pletely automatic or foolproof, and that is 
where you and I come into the picture. It 
is our eternal vigilance that will preserve our 
freedom. 

While we marvel at the remarkable auto- 
matic features of our Government, we don’t 
dare leave it exclusively to its self-adjusting 
mechanisms. We must watch it with 
“eternal vigilance” lest the brake be inade- 
quate to the power, or the steering mecha- 
nism gets jammed for lack of lubrication. 

I am disturbed by the trend to concentra- 
tion of power in the executive branch of 
our Government. Lest you think I am an 
alarmist, let me assure you that I have good 
precedent for “viewing with alarm” this 
trend. 

For example: Henry Clay, in 1935, 120 
years ago, said: ‘ 

“We are in the midst of a revolution, 
hitherto bloodless, but tending rapidly 
toward a total change of the pure republi- 
can character of the Government, and to 
the concentration of all power in the hands 
of one man’’—meaning the President. 

Subsequent history is replete with strug- 
gles between 1 of the 3 separate powers. 
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The Congress has exercised its legislative 
power to cut down the appellate power of the 
courts. The court has had to slap down 
the legisletive. In struggles between the 
other two powers, the executive seems to 
piok the winner. And there, in my opinion, 
lies a danger against which we citizens should 
be vigilant. 

In his Farewell Address, Washington en- 
joined his successors in the executive de- 
partment to: “Confine themselves within 
their constitutional spheres, refraining, in 
the exercise of the powers of one department, 
to encroach upon another.” He said further, 
“The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
solidate the powers of all the departments in 
one, and thus to create * * * real des- 
potism.” 

Lord James Bryce in 1889 said of our exec- 
utive: “Either House of Congress can direct 
a committee to summon and examine a Cabi- 
net officer, who, though he might legally re- 
fuse to attend, never does refuse. The com- 
mittee, when it has got him, can do nothing 
more than question him. He may evade their 
questions, may put them off the scent by 
dextrous concealments. He may with im- 
punity tell them that he means to take his 
own course. To his won master, the Presi- 
dent, he standeth or falleth.” 

That is what has been worrying me of late 
years. 

For example: The newspapers reported the 
other day that the Secretary of Defense re- 
fused to disclose to a committee of the 
United States Senate the nature and quan- 
tity of strategic materials now being shipped 
to the Soviet bloc, giving as his reason that 
the information is “classified” by the execu- 
tive department. Our enemies know what 
items they can and cannot get from us. Yet 
the Secretary of Defense denies information 
to our citizens that he gives to the Com- 
munists. Sounds impossibie, but it is true. 

The Constitution formally sets up three 
separate powers of government. But there 
is a salutary fourth power, that is not 
specifically identified as such, namely: The 
power of the people to amend their Con- 
stitution. We have availed ourselves of that 
power on 22 occasions, and I am wondering 
whether we shouldn't avail ourselves of it 
for the 23d time. 

For example, the treaty power has been 
used to set up executive agreements which 
have’ the effect of superseding the domestic 
law of our land. 

In some instances agreements are entered 
into without the knowledge of the United 
States Senate. 

Hon. JOHN W. BrIcKeER, senior United 
States Senator from Ohio, has persistently 
urged an amendment to the Constitution 
that will limit the executive’s treatymaking 
powers to things that are not outlawed by 
our Constitution and its several amend- 
ments. 

You gentlemen of course know that a 
formal treaty requires the approval of the 
Senate and President, while an executive 
agreement can be made by the President 
without the knowledge of either house of 
Congress. The executive agreements have 
the same force and effect of a treaty. 

When Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was a 
candidate for the Presidency, he said: “We 
shall see to it that no treaty or agreement 
with other coyntries deprives our citizens 
of the rights guaranteed them by the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” Subsequent to his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, he opposed the pro- 
posed Bricker amendment. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles is reputed to be an 
able and experienced constitutional and in- 
ternational lawyer and is assumed to have 
known what he was talking about when on 
April 1952 he said: “Treaty law can override 
the Constitution—can take .powers away 
from the Congress and give them to the Fed- 
eral Government or to some international 
body, and they can cut across the rights 
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given the people by their constitutional Bill 
of Rights.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Dulles said, “The treaty- 
making power is an extraordinary power 
liable to abuse. Treaties make international 
law and they also make domestic law. Under 
our Constitution, treaties become the su- 
preme law of the land. They are indeed 
more supreme than ordinary laws, for con- 
gressional laws are invalid if they do not 
conform to the Constitution, whereas treaty 
laws can override the Constitution,” con- 
cluded Mr. Dulles. 

In the famous steel case (Sawyer v. Youngs- 
town, etc. (343 U. S. 479)) only five of the 
judges of the Supreme Court condemned the 
presidential seizure of the mills. Three of 
the judges voted to uphold it on the ground 
that the United Nations Charter was a treaty 
overruling the Bill of Rights. Later, in the 
Iowa case (344 U. S. 1) the Bill of Rights 
barely squeaked through, with a vote of 4 to 
4 sustaining the Iowa supreme court. Since 
then, there have been changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Court which leaves the situa- 
tion precarious as against the pleas for treaty 
law against constitutional law. 

The feature of the proposed Bricker 
amendment that has aroused the bitterest 
opposition, is the provision that: “A treaty 
shall become effective as internal law only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty.” 

Next to that, the one feature that raises 
the opponents’ gorge is the provision that 
“Congress shall have the power to regulate 
all executive agreements with any foreign 
power or international organization.” 

It is well to keep in mind that even a 
formal treaty requires the assent of only two- 
thirds of a quorum, not two-thirds of the 
entire membership of the Senate, and that 
the quorum may be only a handful if nobody 
calls for a quorum. 

What I have said gives point to the warn- 
ing of Patrick Henry, American statesman 
and patriot, that “if treaties are made that 
infringe our liberties, it will be too late then 
to say that our constitutional rights are vio- 
lated.” 

Even in the early days of our Republic, 
when government was less complex than it is 
today, Thomas Jefferson recognized the 
danger of giving free rein to a “good” man. 
He cautioned, “In questions of power, let no 
more be heard about confidence in man, 
but bind him down from mischief by the 
chains of the Constitution.” 

If we would avoid tyranny, we must re- 
verse the trend to concentration of power in 
the hands of the executive department of 
Government. The proposed Bricker amend- 
ment is a step in that direction. It would 
be a strong link in that binding chain, safe- 
guarding our liberties. It should have the 
wholehearted support of those Americans 
who think first of America. 

Only you and I and others like us can 
decide whether we will have a ruler or an 
executive. 





Baltimore Altar Boy Dies From Burns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we are 
again given a tragic reminder of the 
need for unrelenting vigilance in main- 
taining the Flammable Fabrics Act, by 
the death of the little 10-year-old Balti- 
more altar boy whose cassock caught fire 


May 15 


while he was lighting candles in the 
sacristy of his church. 

The story is recorded in the following 
article by the Associated Press: 

BaLTImMorReE ALTAR Boy Dies From Burns 

BALTIMORE, May 9.—Albert Longmire, 10- 
year-old altar boy, died yesterday of burns 
suffered April 25 when his cassock caught 
fire while he was lighting candles at St. 
Edward’s Church. 

The boy was lighting candles in the 
sacristy, adjacent to the altar. He ran into 
the church with his clothes afire. 

The Reverend John Kerr interrupted a 
sermon to put out the flames with a woman's 
coat. 





Remarks on Hon. Charles C. Finucane, 
at Dedication of San Antonio Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
12, 1956, San Antonio Dam at Pomona, 
Calif., was dedicated. My distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SHEPPARD] and I participated in the 
dedication along with civic leaders from 
Los Angeles and San _ Bernardino 
Counties. 

The featured speaker was the Honor- 
able Charles C. Finucane, Undersecretary 
of the Army. 

The completion of San Antonio Dam 
will provide flood-control protection to 
thousands of people in southern Califor- 
nia. It stands as a monument to men 
of vision and fortitude who profited by 
lessons of history and who built lasting 
protection before floods in southern Cali- 
fornia could strike again. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include at this 
point in the Recorp, Mr. Finucane’s most 
interesting remarks at this dedication: 

Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is an honor for me to be here for 
the dedication of San Antonio Dam. When 
Congressman Pat HILLINGs asked me to speak 
on this occasion—an occasion of importance 
to all of us who recall the disastrous floods 
of past years—I accepted with pleasure and 
have been looking forward to this gathering 
with you. 

In preparing myself for this dedication it 
occurred to me that you might be interested 
in flood control and water conservation 
throughout the Nation and the important 
role of our Army engineers in water-resource 
development. 

After the dedication of Folsom Dam near 
Sacramento last week, it is heartening to see 
still another important flood-control struc- 
ture put into service in California. Each 
unit completed is another step forward in the 
joint efforts of local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments to make sure that disastrous floods 
like those of last December and January ex- 
perienced in California will become things 
of the past. 

The completion of this dam is the happy 
ending to a story which began with another 
disaster—the flood of 1938. Up to then the 
valley had been plagued by a series of dis- 
astrous floods. San Antonio Creek had over- 
flowed and caused considerable destruction 
in 1916, 1921, 1927, and 1934. The 1938 
flood wrought property damage estimated at 
more than a million and a half dollars, put 
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the rail lines which serve Los Angeles out of 
operation for 3 weeks, and caused traffic dis- 
ruption in other areas for as long as 2 
months. But meanwhile, in 1936, the Federal 
Government had assumed responsibility for 
flood control on a national scale. So the 
response to the 1938 flood was this Federal 
project authorized in that same year. 

Since then—encouraged perhaps by the 
fact that no important floods have occurred 
for many years—more and more people and 
industries have been attracted by the rich 
advantages of this location. The project 
area has grown and developed. One hundred 
and twenty thousand people now live here 
and the present value of improvements is 
estimated at more than $600 million. Be- 
cause of this tremendous expansion, the 
damage that could be done to valuable resi- 
dential, commercial, agricultural, and indus- 
trial properties in and near your cities of 
Pomona, Claremont, Chino, Ontario, and 
Upland by a disaster-type flood has greatly 
increased. 

Fortunately, the area was spared during 
the hectic years of World War II, postwar 
readjustment, and the Korean campaign, 
when many construction programs had to be 
interrupted or postponed. Now San An- 
tonio Dam is in place, providing a good 
measure of protection against flood damage. 
We cannot yet say that protection is com- 
plete, for the channel improvements on San 
Antonio and Chino Creeks that are an in- 
dispensable part of the project have not yet 
started. But the preconstruction planning 
work on these improvements is approximate- 
ly 50-percent complete, and we can look for- 
ward to seeing them brought to completion 
at an orderly rate. 

These works in turn are part of the Army’s 
flood-control program for the entire Santa 
Ana River Basin, which dollarwise is now 
about 80-percent complete. Similarly the 
Santa Ana Basin program is but part of the 
Army’s program in California, and that in 
turn is only one portion of the national 
flood-control program. And the flood-con- 
trol program is but one aspect of the total 
water-resources development effort being 
carried out in every part of the United 
States. 

Just as the development of enterprise here 
has increased the necessity for control of 
these waters, as throughout the United 
States the vast expansion of industry and 
commerce since the war is increasing the ne- 
cessity for the development of water related 
sources. The amounts of water the Ameri- 
can people use today staggers the imagina- 
tion. Many streams and rivers are seriously 
polluted. Irrigation continues to require 
ever-increasing quantities as sprinkler irri- 
gation takes hold even in the humid Eastern 
States. Shortage of water for city and in- 
dustrial purposes have become so widespread 
and chronic that it is a national problem, 
and threatens the future growth of impor- 
tant cities and strategic producing areas. 
Consequently the progress we make with 
conservation and development programs may 
in large measure determine the future wel- 
fare of our citizens. Meanwhile there is no 
major river valley in the United States, ex- 
cept for the Mississippi, in which the Federal 
flood-protection program is even half-fin- 
ished. 

Vast though our present use of water may 
be, the Department of Commerce has re- 
cently estimated that it will almost double 
within the next 20 years. In 1975 industry 
will require almost three times as much 
water as was used for all purposes in 1900. 
Steam electric plants—whether atomic or 
conventional—will require more than we are 
using today for irrigation. Total use in 1975 
is estimated at 453 billion gallons a day, 
compared with our present use of 262 billion 
gallons. The Department of Commerce in- 
forms us that we are coming within sight 
of the limits of available water for consump- 
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tive purposes, and that we are confronted 
with a problem that will tax the utmost 
foresight and ability of our planning agen- 
cies. 

It is clear that we must progress steadily 
toward the time when we will make bene- 
ficial use of every drop of water that falls 
on our land, is gathered into our water- 
courses, and speeds to the sea. We must 
control that water through well-planned 
engineering works to keep it from doing 
harm, and further utilize the same or re- 
lated control works to make our water per- 
form beneficial tasks. We must make it 
available tossupply the needs of farms, cities, 
and industries. This involves the prevention 
of water waste through conservation, and 
if necessary the replenishment of under- 
ground supplies. We must reduce pollution, 
improve navigation, and put the water to 
work by making it turn turbines and carry 
vessels. In addition, we must preserve and 
enhance the important values not readily 
measurable in money terms, such as fish, 
wildlife, and recreation. 

Each area and region faces different kinds 
and combinations of water problems. In 
one place, the need for irrigation supply to 
support the regional economy may be fore- 
most. In another locality, the need to pro- 
tect potentially important areas from re- 
current destruction by flooding, or to stabil- 
ize channels and maintain streamfiows, may 
be the dominant concern. Plans and proj- 
ects for each area must be determined mainly 
on the basis of local needs and circumstances. 

Hence the Federal Government should not 
and cannot be solely responsible for meeting 
all our water problems. The job is too big 
for any one group of persons or interests or 
for any one level of government. It is my 
belief, and the belief of your present nation- 
al administration, that we must give more 
thought to defining the roles, relationships, 
and responsibilities of non-Federal and pri- 
vate agencies so that each may undertake its 
proper share of this task. President Eisen- 
hower expressed it this way when he signed 
the Flood Control Act of 1954: 

“In the development of the Nation’s re- 
sources I believe that the Federal role should 
be cooperative, not preemptive; that the 
costs of such development should be borne 
by the Federal Government with the States, 
local governments, and private interests. 
I believe also that to the greatest possible 
exten those directly benefiting from re- 
source development should be responsible 
for it and pay for it.” 

In order to play a more cooperative and a 
better coordinated part with other interests 
and agencies in the development of water 
resources, it is necessary for the Federal 
Government itself to achieve greater unity 
and consistency in its water programs and 
policies. 

For more than a century and a quarter, 
the Army, through its Corps of Engineers— 
the agency which built this dam—has played 
a vital part in the harnessing and develop- 
ment of water resources. Its role has stead- 
ily grown in both size and range of activities 
as the Nation spread westward and its econ- 
omy increased in complexity. Within the 
last 50 years, other Federal agencies also 
have been formed to carry out separate and 
special aspects of water resource develop- 
ment. These programs were launched to 
take care of various water needs as they 
occurred. Changes in the course of the Na- 
tion’s economic development have been re- 
flected in changes and modifications of these 
programs. Often such changes were piece- 
meal or stopgap measures, adopted without 
adequate consideration of their effect upon 
other water-resource programs, Federal or 
non-Federal. 

Thus the efforts of your Government be- 
came increasingly inconsistent. State and 
local governments and private enterprises 
found it difficult to coordinate their plans 
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and programs with the Federal effort. This 
lack of cooperation and coordination of Fed- 
eral agencies with each other and with State 
and local interests has been Called “the 
greatest single weakness in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s activities in the field of water re- 
sources development.” 

To cope with this problem, 2 years ago this 
month President Eisenhower created the 
Committee now known as the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy. Its report and recommendations, 
based on 2 years of thorough study, were pub- 
lished last December. Like the report of 
the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, which 
also considered matters relating to water 
resources, it is proving an invaluable guide 
to executives and legislators in devising 
measures to improve Federal programs and 
policies in this field. 

In addition to setting forth the need for 
improved coordination within the Federal 
Government, and for greater financial par- 
ticipation and initiative by non-Federal 
agencies, the Presidential Advisory Commit- 
tee recommended an organizational plan for 
Federal water-resource activity, and made 
certain recommendations in important fields 
such as water rights, priorities in the use of 
water, the sharing of project costs, the evalu- 
ation of project benefits, and the method of 
authorizing projects. 

The Army has been very glad to participate 
in the studies of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee and of the Hoover Commission. 
We believe that these studies will help bring 
about more efficient project operations, 
sounder bases of planning, simpler and more 
effective policies, and economies which wil 
enable all our enterprises and agencies to 
proceed faster. with the immense task of 
meeting the Nation’s many pressing water 
needs. 

We believe it will facilitate the necessary 
coordination between our efforts in Cali- 
fornia and those of your State Government. 
Few States rely so largely upon continued 
water-resource development to support fu- 
ture growth as does California, and few 
States have shown more initiative and en- 
terprise in planning to meet water needs. 
The Army looks forward to cooperating with 
you by carrying out an appropriate role in 
which State, local, and private responsibili- 
ties are fully recognized. 

We of the Army take pride in the part 
which the Army’s construction and engineer- 
ing branch, the Corps of Engineers, has 
played in the history of this State. From 
the days of Fremont and Halleck more than 
a 100 years ago, the Army engineers have 
been developing harbors and communica- 
tions on your coast. They explored the 
highway and rail routes that opened your 
natural riches to development by and for 
the American people. Later they built the 
Panama Canal, linking the west coast with 
the East by sea as well as overiand. They 
blasted out the rocks which made the en- 
trance to San Francisco Bay hazardous, and 
opened the channel to Stockton. Later 
through a sub-agency, the California Debris 
Commission, they established the plan which 
has replaced the wasteful “every-man-for- 
himself” system that was ruining the Sac- 
ramento River with mining debris and floods. 
In the late 1920’s they made their so-called 
308 studies of California’s water resources, 
upon which subsequent Federal water- 
resource programs in this State have been 
largely based. In making these studies, the 
Corps relied heavily upon material assem- 
bled by the State itself through its State 
engineer. Since then the Army and its 
engineers have continued to work with and 
through State and local agencies in gather- 
ing data, making plans, and constructing 
facilities like San Antonio Dam. 


And we are very proud of the fact that on 
the 175th anniversary of the Corps of Engi- 
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neers, the State of California, through its 
Governor—then Earl Warren—officially rec- 
ognized the Army’s contributions to the de- 
velopment of the State. The proclamation 
said, in part: 

“In times of peace the corps has improved 
the Nation’s harbors and thus contributed 
much to the development of domestic and 
world trade. It has worked to harness our 
rivers for protection against floods, for the 
generation of hydroelectric power, and for 
the extension and advancement of water- 
borne commerce. * * * Throughout the 
years it has had a major part in the work 
of improving our rivers and harbors, in 
building dams, flood-control works, and 
other : facilities, and in the construction of 
military establishments in our State.” 

The completion and dedication today of 
San Antonio Dam attest the fact that the 
Army’s partnership with the people of Cali- 
fornia continues to be strong and productive. 
It will continue to be strong and productive 
as long as there remains a stream to be 
curbed and developed, a harbor to be im- 
proved, or a drop of water to be put to work, 
through jointly conceived plans and projects, 
in this State of California. 

It is a distinct privilege for me to desig- 
nate this dam to be known as San Antonio 
Dam. 





We Should Concentrate More on Telling 
Our Own Story With Objective Com- 
mentary and Calm, Straightforward 
News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the New York Times of May 
14, 1956, C. L. Sulzberger comments crit- 
ically on American propaganda pro- 
grams designed for overseas consump- 
tion, and advances some excellent pro- 
posals for improving the present product. 
I include Mr. Sulzberger’s fine article 
here for the information of my col- 
leagues: 

ForkEicNS ArraIrns: WHaT's WRONG WITH 

AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 


Parts, May 13.—In this era of political un- 
certainty and uneasy coexistence propaganda 
becomes increasingly important in main- 
taining the views and prestige of the United 
States among captive peoples of eastern Eu- 
rope. Yet, despite millions of dollars spent, 
we are unsuccessful. A tour of the satellite 
nations provides convincing evidence that 
our propaganda is a flop. 

This is not for lack of technical ingenuity. 
Both Government and privately sponsored 
organizations have demonstrated imagina- 
tion in getting our ideas across barbed-wire 
frontiers and a wall of radio jamming. Pro- 
grams beamed by stations of the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe manage to 
circumvent these barriers and are heard. 
Pamphlets dropped from airplanes and wind- 
borne balloons have so saturated some coun- 
tries that not even efficient sweeping opera- 
tions of the security police have kept them 
from wide circulation. The criticism one 
hears is of the ideas themselves, not their 
means of distribution. 

One American envoy in the area com- 
plains: “Our propaganda is utterly ineffec- 
tice. Frequently our radios put out intelli- 
gence information that is entirely inaccu- 
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rate or ridiculously late—information that 
could be verified within 10 minutes by any 
embassy or legation. Much that we broad- 
cast no longer was any bearing on reality. 
Many political émigrée make good money 
compiling useless material.” 


STUNTS RESENTED 


A friendly Ambassador in Czechoslovakia 
observes: “The BBC has its Bruce Lockhart, 
who is deeply respected here. But you have 
no one. Your balloons and leaflets bear 
foolish messages. For example, they sought 
to work up a campaign encouraging 10 pop- 
ular demands for freedom. Leaflets and 
stickers were dropped bearing’ the mystic 
No. 10. This was an advertising stunt. It 
never took. People resented being incited 
to audacity by those dwelling safely abroad.” 

A highly intelligent Czech with pro- 
American sympathies adds: “All too often 
your radio either misses events; or it is 
late; or it is wrong. Once you get it through 
the jamming you'd like to know something. 

“But the things your propaganda speaks 
about are frequently silly. Broadcasters 
give 15 minutes of statistics. Whom do they 
think they are talking to, professors of 
mathematics? Who cares about comparative 
steel production figures in 1952? Sometimes 
our emigrants working for you will denounce 
a man as a traitor when it simply isn’t true. 
They are careless. This happened to a 
friend of mine and was infuriating.” 

One of our Eastern European envoys says: 
“The United States has always encouraged 
these people to overthrow the Government. 
Our propaganda still implies this purpose. 
We have done nothing or said nothing to 
give the impression that we will ever make 
our peace with this regime. Yet we must 
do business with it—and do. This schizo- 
phrenic attitude puzzles the local popula- 
tion.” 

The American Government sends selected 
films to our Embassies and legations not 
only to entertain them but to advertise the 
benefits of our society to local officials and 
diplomats. These movies sometimes are 
appalling. The Austrian chargé d’ affaires 
in Bucharest used to attend our cinema 
showings. Eventually he remarked to our 
embarrassed minister, Robert H. Thayer: 
“This does you Americans more harm than 
good.” 

ALL SHOWINGS CANCELED 

The writer attended an evening of films 
sent by our Government to Thayer's lega- 
tion. The first was a 1946 picture with the 
sound track so worn it sounded as if Ingrid 
Bergman had a mouth filled with bubble 
gum. It had to be stopped. Then came an 
inferior commercial. Third was a ridiculous 
advertisement for Dutch tulips. Fourth was 
a fifth-rate thriller on Haiti. Thayer, in 
despair, canceled all showings scheduled for 
the coming week. 

From Poland to the Danube Valley lis- 
teners complain that emigrees working for 
American radio stations have lost touch with 
changing local conditions. A Bulgarian 
anti-Communist protests: “They are like all 
emigree movements. They are unaware of 
some changes that we accept with pleasure 
while opposing the regime—such things as 
free medical care. Many people think the 
emigrees enjoy a better life abroad than is 
actually the case. Nevertheless, unfortu- 
nately, they resent it. Such is human na- 
ture.” 

It is embarrassing to criticize people who 
fied tyranny and from unhappy exile try to 
keep alive the flame of freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain. But, judging from results, 
their propaganda is neither conceived with 
sufficient skill nor adequately coordinated 
with our diplomatic policy. 

Perhaps we should concentrate more on 
telling our own story, stressing forever the 
ideals we believe. Objective commentary 
and calm, straightforward news are durable 
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psychological commodities. We cannot af- 
ford to lose touch with changing realities 
within the satellites. Nor should we be so 
blinded by emotion that we occasion resent- 
ment among those we court. 





The 35th Division in World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
35th Division, a National Guard Division, 
played a very important part in winning 
the victory in World War I. 

Some of the units in that division come 
from Kansas City, Kans. 

The dedication of the new National 
Guard Armory, Saturday, May 5, recalled 
to us oldtimers some nearly forgotten 
facts. 

A special-feature story in the Kansas 


City Kansan of May 5 retells the story, 


recalling many interesting details: 

Guarp CAmMp SET UP IN WESTHEIGHT—KAN- 
SANS TRAINED HERE TEMPORARILY AFTER 
BEING CALLED FOR WORLD War I; MAJor 
ROLE For 137TH 


After the Kansas National Guard was 
called to Federal service on August 5, 1917, 
a training camp was set up in this city. The 
camp, a temporary one largely of tents, was 
in what is now called Westheight Manor. 

The training center was in use for several 
months and was called Camp Hoel, in honor 
of the late J. H. Hoel, developer of West- 
height. The area, which is north and west 
of 18th and Minnesota, had about one house 
in it at the time. 

Now it is a heavily populated part of Kan- 
sas City, Kans. Camp Hoel was in use be- 
cause the intended training center—Camp 
Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla.—was full. 

The United States declared war on the 
Central Powers (Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Turkey) on April 6, 1917, and Kansas 


‘guardsmen expected an early call to duty. 


The guardsmen had been defederalized the 
previous October, after service on the Mexi- 
can border. 

The 137th Infantry Regiment came into 
existence on October 2, 1917. The 137th was 
comprised of the former Ist and 2d Kansas 
National Guard Regiments. 

The 137th was part of the 35th Division and 
as such saw considerable action in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. It was on the morning 
of September 26, 1918, that the 35th, as one 
of the frontline units, went over the top in 
the drive destined to keep on until the 
armistice. 

- The division suffered 7,584 casualties dur- 
ing the battle. 

But the story must back up a little. After 
6 months of intensive training, the units of 
the 35th departed for embarkation. The 
German Army had broken through the west- 
ern front and was threatening Paris. 


“CHIN STRAP DIVISION” 


In New York City, on the way to Europe, 
the 35th attracted much attention as each 
doughboy wore the conventional cavalry- 
man’s chin strap on his campaign hat. The 
wind of the plains area made the strap a ne- 
cessity. At that time, there were 9,781 men 
from Kansas in the 35th, 14,282 from Mis- 
souri. 

The 35th became known as the “chinstrap 
division from the West” or the “cowboy di- 
vision.” The 137th arrived at England on 
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May 7, 1917, and »2 days later arrived in 
France. 

After several weeks of intensive training, 
the 137th’s 3d battalion was the first to reach 
the frontlines. The Kansans got their first 
touch of action on June 2, 1917, when the 
Germans staged a raid on their lines. 

The attack was repulsed without casual- 
ties and the regiment no longer was con- 
sidered a green, untried one. Then came 
minor action and a rest. After a series of 
night marches ending September 12, near 
the city of Nancy, there was early morning 
artillery preparation which launched the first 
major American offensive. 


MOVE TOWARD ARGONNE 


The offensive wiped out the St. Mihiel sa- 
lient which the Germans had driven into the 
Allied line in 1914. Then the 137th moved 
toward Argonne where the Allies were prepar- 
ing another offensive. 

The regiment was assigned a sector which 
contained the formidable Vauquois hill. The 
hill was regarded as impregnable and stood 
like a signal of death to the Kansans. It 
bristled with German fortifications. 

Repeated French assaults against the hill 
had been unsuccessful and caused heavy 
loss. The attack by the 137th was preceded 
by a 3-hour bombardment with field guns 
massed hub to hub to blast the German po- 
sitions. 

After a bitter attack, with the 137th lead- 
ing the 69th Brigade, the hill was taken and 
the advance continued. The morning of 
September 28, the Germans launched a stub- 
born counterattack but were finally repulsed 
with heavy loss. 


HAD HEAVY LOSSES 


Following heavy artillery bombardment, 
the 35th continued the advancement against 
increasing enemy pressure in the Montre- 
beau Woods area. The 137th then was re- 
lieved by the Ist Infantry Division. 

The 137th in 5 days of action had taken 
every assigned objective, but had suffered 
extremely heavy losses, with 107 killed, 338 
who died of wounds, 1,060 wounded, and 88 
listed as prisoners or missing. 

This represented 46 percent of the men 
engaged. Then came a much-needed rest. 
By mid-October the 137th again moved in- 
to the line near Verdun. The action was 
largely patroling and making exploratory 
raids until early November. 

Then the division was moved toward St. 
Mihiel to join a large French-American force, 
which was being massed for an offensive on 
the fortress of Metz. The offensive never 
came because of the Armistice, November 11, 
1918. 

The division spent several months in Eu- 
rope after the truce, and the monotony of 
winter was broken only by a review of Gen. 
John J. Pershing and the Prince of Wales 
on February 17, 1919. 


PARADE IN PARIS 


The parade ground was a duplicate of the 
one in Kansas City, Mo., where the ist and 
2d Volunteers marched in review before 
General Grant in 1880. 

After receiving orders to return to the 
United States, the 35th marched down the 
Champs Elysees in Paris to the tune of The 
Old Gray Mare. The 137th departed from 
Brest, April 11, 1919, and docked in New York 
12 days later. Many Kansans were there to 
meet the soldiers. 

After a parade in Topeka, the men of the 
137th received their discharges at Camp 
Funston, Kans., on May 9 and 10, 1919. 

The Kansas City Kansas units which went 
with the 35th to Federal service on August 
5, 1917, and the officers: 

Company A, Ist Kansas infantry (redesig- 
nated company A, 137th), Capt. A. K. Rupert, 
1st Lt. W. A. Simpson, 2d Lt. William Firsten- 
berger. 

Battery E, 1st Kansas field artillery (re- 
designated battery E, 130 th FA), Capt. P. 
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S. Hoyt, 1st Lt. E. W. Poindexter, 1st Lt. Fred- 
erick H. Olander, 2d Lt. R. L. Barker, 2d Lt. 
G. A. Russell. 

Company B, ist Kansas engineers (re- 
named company B, 110th engineers), Capt. 
D. S. James, Ist Lt. H. J. Brownlee, ist Lt. 
William Weidlin, 2d Lt. Hubert Hudson. 

Company C, ist batalion Kansas engineers 
(renamed company C 110th engineers) , Capt. 
Orlin Hudson, list Lt. C. R. Fisher, ist Lt. 
Carl E. Rouse, 2d Lt. Herbert T. Barclay. 

Ambulance company No. 1, Kansas sani- 
tary train (renamed 110th sanitary train), 
Ist Lt. William Rhodes, ist Lt. Clark Man- 
gun, Ist Lt. T. L. Jones, Ist Lt. Harold Gover, 
ist Lt. Ralph Hartman. 

Ambulance company No. 2, Kansas sani- 
tary train (renamed 110th sanitary train), 
ist Lt. Edwin Tenney, Ist Lt. Richard Speck, 
ist Lt. Adam H. Adamson, ist Lt. A. J. Bond- 
urant. 

The small arms section of the Kansas in- 
fantry division ammunition train, com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Prank L. Travis, which 
came from the Rosedale district, was re- 
designated the 117th ammunition train and 
became part of the 42d division—the Rain- 
bow division. 

All the other Kansas units were part of 
the 35th. 





Egypt Tramples U. N. Cease-Fire 
Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 27, 1956, issue of Israel Digest gives 
concrete evidence of the way in which 
Egypt is treating the unconditional 
cease-fire agreement of April 18, 1956. 


The information follows: 


Four KILLep By ARAB AMBUSH, URGENT LETTER 
To U. N. S®cRETARY-GENERAL BY FOREIGN 
MINISTER M. SHARETT 


JERUSALEM.—Four civilian engineers em- 
ployed by Tahal (Israel Water Authority) 
were ambushed and murdered in the Wadi 
Arava, north of Ein Yahav, on April 23. The 
vehicle in which they were traveling on the 
road from Eilat was found riddled with rifle 
bullets and burned. Two of the men’s bodies 
had also been burned. 

Investigation, carried out by the Israel 
police with the participation of United Na- 
tions observers, found that the attackers 
consisted of eight men who had entered 
Israel from Jordan territory, and that they 
had retreated there after the attack. 

Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett, in an 
urgent letter to United Nations Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, emphasized that 
this brutal ambush bore all of the earmarks 
of Fedayeen activity. In the cease-fire ar- 
ranged between Israel and Egypt last week, 
after a series of Egyptian Fedayeen attacks 
in which 14 Israelis had been killed and 32 
wounded, the Egyptian Government had 
given assurances that all Fedayeen activity 
would cease. 

OTHER ATTACKS 

The ambush of the four Israel civilians 
followed a series of attacks originating from 
Jordan in which an Israel soldier was killed, 
and several water pipelines blown up. 

On April 18, the water pipeline between 
D’vir and Lahav, in the eastern Negev, was 
blown up in three places. Investigations 
revealed tracks leading toward the Jordan 
border. 
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On that same day, infiltrators opened fire 
upon a Lahav shepherd watching his flock 
in the same area. 

On April 18, Jordanian National Guard 
men attacked an Israel patrol near N’tiv 
Ha’Lamed Hey in the Jerusalem corridor. 
An Israel soldier was killed in the exchange 
of fire. When the patrol had been forced to 
abandon its vehicle, the Jordanians towed it 
across the border. 

On that same day, fire was directed from 
Jordan at an Israel guard near Ma’ale Ha’- 
Hamisha, im the same area. 

On April 19, an Israel Army vehicle travel- 
ing near Beit Govrin, in the northeastern 
Negev, was fired upon from Jordan. 

On April 20, the water pipeline near Goren, 
in western Galilee, was blown up. 

On April 22, Syrians fired upon Israel fish- 
ing boats plying their trade on Lake Kin- 
neret. Four of the boats were forced to 
abandon their nets. 

On April 23, Jordanians fired upon an 
Israel unit patrolling the Lahish develop- 
ment area. 





Economic Aspects of Retooling for the 
Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., and director, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

EcONOMIC ASPECTS OF RETOOLING FOR THE 
ATOMIC AGE 


(By Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, 
General Mills, Inc., and director, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States) 

For many years now I have been an eco- 
nomic optimist. This means that even in 
periods of downturn, I have never for a 
moment doubted America’s power to develop 
the strongest and most dynamic economy 
known to man. Our recent history, spelled 
out in terms of payrolls and incomes, has 
more than justified that faith. 

Now, as a confirmed economic optimist, I 
face this awesome era called the atomic age 
with confidence, tempered with realism and 
with the belief that some degree of whole- 
some fear of the future can be a positive in- 
fluence. 

When we speak of retooling for the atomic 
age, we are apt to regard it as a problem 
in higher mathematics to be solved on the 
drawing board. We tend to overlook the 
social changes it will demand, among them 
perhaps the uprooting of many of our deep- 
seated cultural prejudices. Instictively, we 
will resist drastic change. We will try to 
retard, rather than take advantage of, the 
atomic forces that must upset the status 
quo. That is why I said that some degree of 
fear of the future can be a wholesome in- 
fluence. Intelligent, fully realized fear of 
the forces to be loosed in the future -must 
become one of the dynamic factors in our 
plans for retooling for the atomic age. It is 
the force that will Jar us out of our sccial 
rut. 

Let’s consider the phrase “retooling for the 
atomic age.” Let’s define Just what it may 
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mean to us today, to our families and our 


business. 
ECONOMIC COMPETITION 

First of all, in my opinion, retooling for 
the atomic age means reshaping today’s 
economy for the war that is on—not a shoot- 
ing war. The atomic stalemate between 
Soviet Russia and the United States is keep- 
ing the bombs in reserve. But there Is a 
war—a war for survival between communism 
and democracy, an economic war that is 
ruthless and ferocious. 

Soviet Russia is out to strike us where it 
hurts—in the pocketbook. Once she has 
won in the economic area, she counts on 
easy victory in the political arena. 

The Russian big guns and jet fighters in 
this economic war are trade and credit com- 
petition. Threats of military penetration 
for the moment are soft-pedalled. Instead, 
they are determined to shatter free world 
patterns of trade and international rela- 
tionships, hoping thus to weaken us. The 
Soviet economic and political penetration 
into other nations, particularly into less-de- 
veloped countries, is designed to bring the 
United States to its knees. Full well do the 
Soviets know that the destiny of nations is 
determined by trade. 

During the past 6 months, Russia has been 
putting on pressure. They have penetrated 
countries which are politically unstable and 
whose people are inflamed with nationalism, 
countries staggering under low standards of 
living and financial woes. To these less- 
developed nations the Communists are of- 
fering economic aid, loans on unrealistic 
terms, trade and, in addition, arms. 

These are not normal commercial relations 
in the historical sense. They are offered at 
the expense of the Russian slave labor econ- 
omy, a system whereby each human being 
exists solely for the benefit of the colossus 
of state. The moneys and credits are of- 
fered on the classic Marxian dogma that the 
end, which is world domination, justifies the 
means of getting there. Above all, they are 
designed to upset economic relationships in 
the free world, to alienate millions of people 
from the ideal of democracy. With every 
cent of this cut-rate interest, goes a dollar's 
worth of political penetration. 

Let us admit that the Soviet Union’s tac- 
tics are immoral, deceptive, supercharged 
with political guile; that their entire scheme 
of living and propaganda is based on godless- 
ness and slavery. But the fact remains that 
Soviet Russia is still our No. 1 economic rival. 
And the outcome of this long trade competi- 
tion for the less-developed countries will 
very likely determine which way, com- 
munistic or democratic, the world will go. 


All of us here today, businessmen and in- 
dustrialists, have a fairly clear idea of what 
the Soviet policy is, how it is being applied, 
and where. We are beginning to feel the 
pull. We can gage the political conse- 
quences. But I think too many of us are so 
busy hating and fearing communism that we 
are a little fuzzy about what we have to do 
to combat these forces. You know the story 
about the two psychiatrists who met on the 
street. One said to the other, “Hello, you 
are fine. But how am I?” 

I think that story applies here. We know 
about Russia’s plans in the economic war. 
But we seem a little ignorant about our own 
industrial health and national state of mind. 


CAN WE AFFORD FOREIGN AID? 


Economically, we are doing all right in our 
Nation. In 1946 our gross national product 
was $209 billion, equal to about $290 billion 
in present-day dollars. This year it will be 
$400 billion, 40 percent higher. Ten years 
ago we were producing steel at the rate of 
83 million tons annually. This year it will 
be 128 million tons. 

Signs point now to a balanced budget in 
the near future. In each of the past 3 years 
our Federal Government has collected in 
taxes @ sum almost as large as Soviet Rus- 
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sia's total gross national income. Yet our 
taxes are not killing us. 

The percentage of Soviet national income 
devoted to military expenditures far exceeds 
the percentage of our income devoted to 
armament purposes together with foreign 
aid. All this should reinforce our faith in 
a free economy. 

It is going to cost us money to fight the 
economic war with Russia. Yes, billions of 
dollars. But we have the substance and 
production techniques to do it. To win, 
however, we need more than that. 


WE CANNOT LIVE ALONE 


First, I think, we must accept the basic 
fact that we do not live alone in the world— 
or that we can live alone in the world. It 
is not enough for free enterprise to prosper 
in the territorial United States. We can- 
not afford to permit half of the earth’s pop- 
ulation to be economically sick. Less- 
developed countries lack the economic vital- 
ity to resist the bullying of the Soviets. 
Especially, when threats are disguised in 
easy credit and empty promises. 

Our course is clear. To meet this evil, 
we must spend more money and we must 
adopt a reexamined policy of lending more 
freely to other nations. 

Even in the face of Russia’s infiltration 
into less developed countries, as well as into 
France, Italy, Finland, and Latin America, 
our economic aid to other nations has av- 
eraged less than 2 percent of our national 
income. The amount. of private lending 
and investment is also low. With only 7 
percent of the world’s population we enjoy 
about 37 percent of the world’s consump- 
tion. Surely we should be able to multiply 
our loans 2 or 3 times for the sake of world 
stabillity. That would be a small price to 
pay. 

We Americans are setting a fast pace of 
industrial progress. We need to keep up 
that pace. Ouf record, if clearly under- 
stood, should inspire every unprejudiced ob- 
server with the conviction that a free econ- 
omy, properly nurtured, can outperform 
centrally planned socialistic and commu- 
nistic economies. If we make it evident 
that we want to help by sharing our know- 
how and our substance, we can spur what is 
left of the free world into enlarging its mar- 
gin of productivity over the Communist-led 
part of theh world. 


Is OUR STORY CONVINCING? 


Yes, our record should inspire vast areas 
to follow our methods. But are we telling 
our story in the right way? Are we con- 
vincing enough in our offers of aid? Does 
the aid we offer require military concessions? 
Do other nations believe we are sincere 
when we say we want to help them strength- 
en their economies so they can help them- 
selves? Remember, the Communist world 
is spending over $3 billion a year merely to 
spread their doctrines. How much are we 
spending ot explain the doctrine of free- 
dom? 

Russia has built up her military strength 
in airpower and atomic weapons so that 
she feels relatively secure. At the same 
time, she has built her industrial machine 
and made economic progress. Now she is 
able or perhaps finds it necessary to use 
economic devices to further her aims abroad 
and expand her pattern of trade. 

She has served notice that she is extend- 
ing the cold war to the economic front. To 
prove it, she made a deal with Egypt to sup- 
ply arms from Czechoslovakia—in essence 
an incursion into Africa and the Middle East. 
She offered aid to Egypt in building a huge 
dam on the Nile, agreed to build a steel mill 
in India, promised to take surplus rice from 
Burma in exchange for industrial equip- 
ment, and will assist Afghanistan to build 
factories and oil facilities. FPurthermore, she 
will exchange technicians with India, and 
has invited the countries of the Middle East 
aud southeastern Asia to request technical 
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help when they need it. She also speaks, 
openly of financial assistance to the less de- 
veloped countries to help them raise their 
standards of living. Communist aid to 
Egypt, India, Afghanistan, Yugoslavia, In- 
donesia, Syria, Burma, and a number of 
other nations is estimated to total about 
$500 million during 1955 and the first few 
months of 1956. 

This communistic challenge on the eco- 
nomic front may be very effective. It may 
turn less developed countries toward the 
East and away from the West. Call it evil, 
political, packed with lies, but let us not be 
lulled into security by our feeling of moral 
superiority. It would be suicidal for us to 
underestimate its political and economic 
potentials. 

Of course, we have been trying to promote 
economic development in those areas which 
are now dealing with Russia. We have pro- 
grams of Government loans and grants; we 
have made an effort to stimulate private in- 
vestment in foreign countries. Yes, we have 
a technical assistance program. 


LESS DEVELOPED NATIONS NEED CAPITAL 


But let’s face it. Capital investment funds 
from the United States and other countries 
into less developed areas is at the rate of a 
little more than $1 billion a year. Most of 
that has gone to Latin America. The less 
developed nations, many of them new, which 
today are so vital in the flerce struggle be- 
tween the free world and Russia, could use 
twice as much as that. In self-defense we 
must dig deeper into our pockets. 

Our foreign aid is small as compared with 
our military expenditures. We are increas- 
ingly dependent upon the rest of the world 
for raw materials and it makes sense to 
invest capital in less developed areas in 
order to assure ourselves of sources of sup- 
piy. 

We should give sharp thought to supply- 
ing more investment capital to these wobbly 
nations. Private capital would be best, in 
my opinion. Public money should take the 
form of longtime loans at low interest rates, 
rather than grants. Our public funds 
should be used mainly for power, transpor- 
tation, communications and irrigation pro- 
jects essential to stabilizing these govern- 
ments. We might also use our agricultural 
surpluses to promote economic development, 
if that can be done without disrupting inter- 
national markets. x 


REEXAMINE OUR PROGRAM 


Oh, yes; I know we have spent billions of 
dollars on foreign aid. Perhaps some of it 
was not wisely spent. Perhaps there has 
been mismanagement in spots. Not always 
has it worked in favor of the free world. 
We must now vigorously reexamine our pro- 
grams in light of today’s threats and junk 
old methods once highly cherished. All this 
will plunge many of us into political name 
calling, which of course is something every 
politician hopes to avoid during an election 
year. But the urgency cuts across party 
lines and sectional interests. 


I spoke earlier of intelligent, fully realized 
fear. I was trying to point out its value as 
a dynamic force needed to blast a through- 
way to national unity in our fight against 
Russian economic and political penetra- 
tion—penetration into areas the Western * 
World must hold. Such a wholesome fear in 
the face of danger can dissolve opposition of 
isolationist groups. It might hold in check 
deep-seated prejudices against some of the 
less developed nations because of their an- 
cient cultures and religions, both often diffi- 
cult for Americans to comprehend and toler- 
ate. That fear could also serve to make cer- 
tain that industrial interests face the gal- 
loping need for expanded foreign aid even 
though their narrower self-interest might 
be a little hurt. 


CONCLUSION 


We are in an economic cold war of the 
atomic age. Our best offensive is to spread 
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our technological and managerial skills to 
help industrially backward countries, to help 
them put more food in their national bellies 
and more dollars into uncontrolled trade 
with the West. If we fail to do this, regard- 
less of the money we might save, we will 
be creating an economic and sociological 
vacuum. Into that vacuum Soviet Russia 
will be quick to pour her ideologies and offers 
of economic aid. 

It is the normal fear of such a vacuum 
which may strengthen our national will to 
prevent it. It can bring unified economic 
effort. It can awaken every American from 
a@ dream of fruitful security. 

But we should not permit fear to stam- 
pede us into unwise action. We have an 
economy of abundance. We have the eco- 
nomic strength that can meet any reason- 
able competition. Why should this Nation 
fear economic competition? It has demon- 
strated its leadership in industrial produc- 
tion and its technology. Why should it not 
be willing to meet the challenge in exactly 
the fields where it is best equipped? 

For the most part, trade is unemotional 
and seeks only the best advantage. That is 
precisely why certain borderline nations have 
eagerly accepted the Russian overtures. The 
enticement of material reward took prece- 
dence over whatever objections of idealism 
were present. In fact, whether we like it or 
not, we might just as well be resigned to the 
fact that the political orientation of nations 
like Japan and Indonesia will follow the 
routes of trade. These two nations, for ex- 
ample, are simply obliged to trade if they 
are to survive. In facing up to this fact rea- 
listically, we should consider the very real 
possibility that before too long we shall have 
to engage in trade between ourselves and 
certain Iron Curtain countries. By gaining 
markets, we might be able to weaken their 
ties with Russia. Our products speak louder 
than political Jabber from the Soviets. In 
fact, American goods might be the best prop- 
aganda device at our disposal to weaken the 
Soviet position. 

America can face the atomic age with 
confidence and with optimism provided it 
does not shirk its responsibilities. The price 
of freedom has always been dear. Our Na- 
tion’s founders bought it with their blood, 
their fortunes, their families, and their all. 
We have an opportunity to pledge a certain 
part of our standard of living to its continu- 
ation. Quite frankly, we have got to incon- 
venience ourselves for freedom; go out of 
our way to lay some extra money on the line 
to see that it is preserved. Once we set our 
course to pay whatever price is necessary to 
win the economic war, we will have broad- 
ened the mantle of freedom to cover the un- 
derdeveloped nations that are now counted 
borderline or behind the Iron Curtain. Only 
then will these nations know the newness, 
the freshness, the dignity, and the rewards 
of the American system of democratic self- 
government. Only then will they recognize 
the Soviet system for the slavery that it is— 
the oldest and most depraved institution in 
human history. 





Administration’s Shifting Military 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV=ZS 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following open letter di- 
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rected to the President by Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr. The letter appears 
in the May 9, 1956, issue of the New 
York Journal-American: 

Dear IKE: The more I think about our not 
supplying our men in Korea and the brave 
ROK troops with our most modern weapons 
of war, the more disturbed I get and the 
more I feel United States policy in the mat- 
ter is a mistake. 

When all is said and done—or not done— 
it is your policy. 

Certainly the leaders of our Armed Forces 
don’t agree with it, so it isn’t their policy. 

Secretary Dulles has indicated that, when 
he is asked by the military about this, he is 
obligated by his position to point to the long- 
range terms of the armistice, however big a 
bump he may have in his cheek. He has sug- 
gested that what the military leaders do is 
none of his business—so stop asking him and 
do what they think is in the best interests 
of the United States. 

That leaves, then, only our gallant but 
timid allies, cosigners with us of the armis- 
tice under the bright blue flag of the United 
Nations. 

If the Reds were to break out again in 
Korea I hope all our allies would rally 
around, but I know we would be doing 90 
percent of the fighting and dying once 
again. ; 

Under these circumstances, please, Ike, call 
the signals. If you don’t and if anything 
should happen—you and no one else will be 
blamed. 

I have just read that Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said 
virtually these same things in secret testi- 
mony April 17. He said the Armed Forces 
may not be able to go on living up to the 
terms of the armistice, which, of course, the 
Communists began violating before the ink 
was dry. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, Jr., 
Editor in Chief, Hearst Newspapers. 





Has the Sun Gone Down on Reality? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
these words in the committee report on 
H. R. 11177, the Agriculture Department 
appropriations bill which we passed 
yesterday: 

Farmers’ Home Administration: * * * In 
the opinion of the committee, attention 
should be given to a thorough study of the 
organization and programs of this agency. 
Recent reports concerning the administra- 
tion of this organization have been a source 
of concern to the committee, 


Mr. Speaker, I, too, have had reports 
which have been a source of concern. 
Valid complaints about the harshness of 
Farmers’ Home Administration collection 
policies first came to my attention at a 
meeting in Hamilton early in December 
1954. 

In general, they dealt with the impos- 
sibility of meeting a repayment sched- 
ule, set up several years ago, with today’s 
farm income—which is down about one- 
third from 1951. 

The result has been that many 
farmers, among them war veterans who 
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have entered the industry in the past few 
years, do not even have enough money 
left over to eat or to dress their children 
properly for school—much less buy seed 
and fertilizer for another crop, repair 
and replace machinery, or meet other 
obligations such as mortgage payments. 

I was told that the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration Ravalli County supervisor, 
Mr. Hector E. Rodgers, had stated that 
of 131 loans in Ravalli County, 80 had 
been made on uneconomic farm units 
and that he intended to close them out. 
Mr. Rodgers was quoted as saying 120 
acres is the minimum economic unit in 
the county. 

I asked anyone injured to write me, 
giving his experiences with the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. Each of the 
specific cases I received was sent over to 
Mr. R. B. McLeaish, FHA Administrator. 
He, in turn, took up each one with the 
Montana FHA director. 

On January 22, 1955, Mr. McLeaish 
came to my office at my invitation to dis- 
cuss the situation which, at that time, I 
understood to be confined to Ravalli 
County. 

He assured me that everyone whose fi- 
nancial condition had changed for the 
worse since the original contracts were 
made would be given an opportunity to 
get money for fertilizer, for feed, seed 
and for living expenses, even though such 
withholdings might reduce the Govern- 
ment’s share below the required pay- 
ment. 

Mr. McLeaish said he was exploring 
the possibility of rewriting the payment 
contracts but, at that time, he did not 
feel that the notes themselves could be 
altered. 

Although a delinquency would result 
from release of money for other ex- 
penses, including taxes, Mr. McLeaish 
said all those unable to meet their pay- 
ments due to a change of markets or re- 
duced farm income would have an op- 
portunity to work out their indebted- 
ness. He said foreclosure was the last 
thing they wanted to try. 

There was discussion of Mr. Rodgers’ 
statement relative to closing out the un- 
economic units. Mr. McLeaish said that 
since the Department had made the 
loans on these farms, every effort would 
be made to help the people solve the 
problem. 

This understanding was confirmed in 
writing by Mr. McLeaish last spring. 

Because I heard nothing further from 
those concerned, I assumed Mr. Mc- 
Leaish was keeping his promise to give 
sympathetic consideration to each in- 
dividual situation. 

I was shocked to learn that he was 
not—and that the attempt to make over 
a lending agency into a collection agency 
and thereby change a traditional eco- 
nomic pattern was not confined to 
Ravalli County. 

Just before I returned home for the 
Easter recess, I was visited in my office 
by a farmer from Broadwater County. 
He described the same situation in his 
vicinity. When I was in Montana last 
month, I talked to farmers in the vicinity 
of Townsend and Polson. Several peo- 
ple came to see me about this when I 
was in Missoula, 
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As new cases come in, I am continuing 
to call them to the attention of the Ad- 
ministrator. In addition, I am making 
my files available to the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture which is holding 
hearings on farm credit bills, among 
them mine to declare a l-year mora- 
torium on 4 classes of FHA loans. 

The situation in Ravalli County 
prompted the following editorial by Edi- 
tor Miles Romney of the Western News, 
in the May 3, 1956, issue of the weekly 
newspaper published at Hamilton: 

Has THE SUN GONE DOWN ON REALITY? 


Elsewhere in this edition is an astound- 
ing report of a situation which affects 
numerous farmers of the Nation and of our 
country. As I contemplate the matter I 
ponder over whether people should be 
indignant or appalled or both. 

Some years ago the Congress, aware of 
the need for providing oheap money to sal- 
vage submarginal agriculture, enacted legis- 
lation providing the machinery for financing 
farmers on long- and short-term basis. These 
were generally cases where private financing 
was not available, at least at that time. 

Through the Federal Farm Home Admin- 
istration, and its predecessor Federal agen- 
cies, thousands of farmers were provided 
an opportunity to finance their operations 
with the hope of ultimate full ownership of 
their farm properties. Many achieved suc- 
cess and others were upon the road to suc- 
cess when the economy of the Nation, in- 
sofar as farming is concerned, came upon 
a decline. 

As most people hereabout are well aware 
prices of farm products have dropped sharp- 
ly. This decline adversely affected all farm- 
ers, and what hurts farmers injures the 
small-business men of farming communities. 
In turn everyone in such communities feels 
the economic consequences of adverse farm 
prices. It is quite obvious that farmers 
who had borrowed funds, from no matter 
what source, had secured such loans when 
prices were high for commodities they had 
to sell. When these prices dropped away 
materially, as they have in the past several 
years, loans which were predicated upon the 
higher price plane, became difficult or im- 
possible to pay. Farmers went to their 
banks and negotiated new loans based upon 
the current situation. Bankers were gen- 
erally happy to accommodate their agrarian 
customers because they recognized realities. 

In turn farmers who had loans from the 
FHA expected similar treatment. Imagine 
their consternation when they found stern 
opposition to their prayers for assistance. 
Instead they were in many instances told 
they would have to pay upon the basis of 
their original contracts or be sold out. They 
were informed, in some instances that they 
were operating uneconomic units and should 
quit farming and go to the city and get a job 
in industry. They encountered no friendli- 
ness, no understanding of their cherished 
desires for homes @nd farm operations. Nat- 
urally their cups are filled with bitterness. 

It is apparently the policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration that smail farmers 
whose properties are not paid for and whose 
operations are not vast in scope, are not de- 
sirable in the American economy. It has 
been pointed out that they cannot operate 
upon an equal basis with the gigantic cor- 
poration farms. It has been pointed out 
again and again and again by responsible 
administration mouthpieces that there are 
too many farmers today, despite the sharp 
cut in numbers of persons engaged in agri- 
culture. There can be no denial that the ad- 
ministration’s policy has been aimed at re- 
duction of farms and farmers and particu- 
larly of the small farmers. 

I believe it has been the belief of numerous 
Americans, during the history of the Re- 
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public, that the family farm, owned by those 
who operate it, has been the foundation of 
the Nation. It certainly has been the desire 
to own and operate such units that called 
the pioneers across the Appalachian Moun- 
tains into the new lands of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and the Ohio. It lured them across 
the wide Missouri and thence over the plains. 
It called them to Utah, to Montana, to Ore- 
gon and California. Everywhere men, and 
their women, were seeking a home of their 
own, upon land of their own, where they 
could cultivate the soil, grow their crops and 
raise their families. 

It was such a search by our expanding 
population that built America. Now there 
are those who would decimate our farm pop- 
ulation. Strangely they are the same char- 
acters who screamed their lullabies of dis- 
may and hatred upon the occasion of the 
destruction, for economic reaSons, of the 
little piggies during the agricultural travail 
in the early 1930's. 

I still think there is nothing finer than 
for Americans to own their own farms and 
homes, to operate their own small acreages, 
their own little shops and maintain an 
individuality. I think that the original idea 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration’s pred- 
ecessor agencies was splendid and should be 
encouraged. It was not antagonistic to 
private banking for it filled a need in which 
the latter was not interested. It aimed at 
building a solid agrarian citizenry upon the 
basis of the family home. Anyone who 
doesn’t like that foundation for America 
is entitled to his opinion but it is counter 
to our national practices of generations past, 
and seems to me to be bad economics. 

Because of his personal attitude in han- 
dling the situation, the local administrator 
of FHA, one Mr. Hector Rodgers, has become 
anathema to Ravalli County borrowers from 
the agency. Certainly his usefulness in 
operating the agency here, from the stand- 
point of the people who are customers of 
the agency, is ended, except and unless his 
functions are entirely directed toward clos- 
ing out the operation as quickly and as 
ruthlessly as is possible. If such is the 
aim of the Federal Government, they ap- 
parently have the right man on the job 
here. But I think it unwise to fojst all of 
the blame for this imbroglio upon the shoul- 
ders of Mr. Rodgers. To be sure he probably 
lacks finesse in handling the situation, but 
he is merely a hired man. He must be 
taking orders from those who are his supe- 
riors in the State FHA setup. They in turn 
are following directions from their superiors 
in the national system of the agency and 
thence all the way up the administrative 
ladder to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
whose policies in other respects are akin 
to those discussed within the framework of 
this comment. And at the top of the heap, 
where final responsibility rests, is President 
Eisenhower himself. To be sure, he cannot 
be cognizant of such matters in every nook 
and corner of the Nation, nor can Mr. Ben- 
son, but agricultural strategy is their de- 
termination, and such goings-on as have 
afflicted scores of Bitter Root residents, and 
many, many more in other dreas, is a direct 
consequence of their decisions. Although we 
may not like the indelicate manner in which 
Mr. Rodgers accomplishes his mission, real 
responsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
those at the top. 

This is a sad situation. The administra- 
tion should review the matter. It should 
either close the agency altogether and de- 
stroy its borrowers or it should alter its 
methods to bring them in line with economic 
realities. Nobody could make farming or any 
other business a success under rules based 
upon altogether different economic circum- 
stances. I cannot conceive that even the 
contemporary administration should be so 
blind as to wish to ruin a healthy segment 
of the American economy. It is to be hoped 
Eisenhower and company will awaken to the 
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damage their policy is accomplishing in this 
respect and speedily remedy it. The Farmers’ 
Home Administration is not now a helping 
hand for the little farmers, as it was born to 
be, it is not what it is supposed to be, but 
instead constitutes a trap, into which un- 
wary persons have been led in good faith, 
only to learn too late that a supposed friend 
is a deadly enemy. Let us hope those who 
have contrived this condition will relent or 
learn of their error before tragedy ensues. 

It is almost inconceivable that just be- 
cause Mr. Eisenhower knew nothing but 
destruction before entering the White House, 
due to having spent his entire manhood in 
the military, that he would be so blind to 
the needs of people in his own country. 


Diamond Jubilee Assembly of New York 
Board of Rabbis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues: the following remarks made 
by the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, 
New York City mayor, on hte occasion 
of the 75th jubilee assembly of the New 
York Board of Rabbis, held at Town 
Hall, 123 West 43d Street, New York 
City, on May 9, 1956: 

Rabbi Rackman, honored guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am most happy to be with 
you this evening to extend the greetings of 
the people of the city of New York, and my 
own good wishes, on the occasion of this 
75th anniversary jubilee of the New York 
Board of Rabbis. 

I am told that today 700 Orthodox, Conser- 
vative, and Reform rabbis are joined together 
in your organization to serve the world’s 
largest Jewish community. I know that 
you have spoken out as the representative of 
Judaism in many areas, while primarily con- 
cerning yourselves with the spiritual minis- 
trations of your flock. 

I know of your work in many ways. My 
Office is in constant touch with you, as you 
from time to time recommend chaplains for 
the agencies of our New York City govern- 
ment. We have found working with you 
easy and natural. Your corps of 91 chap- 
lains serve Jewish people in 160 separate in- 
stitutions, including voluntary hospitals, 
municipal hospitals, city prisons, homes for 
the aged, convalescent homes and youth 
shelters. Our departments of correction, 
heaith, and welfare are all served by chap- 
lains through the New York Board of Rab- 
bis. The activities of your chaplains in- 
clude also visiting, the distribution of reli- 
gious and inspirational literature, conduct of 
religious services on the Sabbath and high 
holy days and the observance of religious 
festivals. 

In other areas as well, I have found your 
advice and counsel helpful to me, as mayor, 
and to the city of New York. You have not 
hesitated to speak out on social and eco- 
nomic issues, as they arise, whether it is 
a continuing problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, the rise in our divorce rate, the 
problem of social security, the problem of 
automation in industry, proper division of 
our discriminatory immigration and natural- 
ization laws, or questions of civil rights. 

You have continued to serve as watch- 
men for the Jewish community, endorsing 
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that which is beneficial or opposing the 
harmful. 

You have moved into the field of mass edu- 
cation through radio and television and your 
board has been a regular sponsor of reli- 
gious programs of interest to all faiths of our 
city. Through your department of human 
relations, your unique Institute for Pastoral 
Psychiatry has created, and continues to of- 
fer, a program of lectures of pastoral coun- 
selling by outstanding medical and psychiat- 
ric authorities. 

In our own city hospital, at Bellevue, you 
have established a department of clinic pas- 
toral training and a department of pastoral 
care, thus aiding in the instruction of your 
own rabbis and chaplains to better meet the 
problems with which they are continually 
faced. 

I know that your activities are principally 
financed by the great organization for good, 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of 
New York. I sincerely hope the day will 
come when work such as yours, and other in- 
stitutional and charitable care, financed 
through Federation, is taken over by govern- 
mental agencies whether city, State, or 
National. 

I wish you well in the future. I hope that 
I will be available for you to invite me back, 
even as a private citizen, on the occasion of 
your 100th aniversary, 25 years from now. 

I am certain that that will be an occasion 
in which all the citizens of our city, of what- 
ever religious persuasion, will join with you. 
I know that you state that you serve the 
whole Jewish community, as religion itself 
serves the whole human being. Without 
religion and faith and spiritual understand- 
ing, we are imperfect humans. Without the 
strength and the support that our city re- 
ceives from the New York Board of Rabbis, 
we would be an imperfect municipality. 

Again, my good wishes and congratula- 
tions on this anniversary celebration. 

Thank you. 





Make SUNFED a Part of Our Mutual 
Security Program and Avoid a Race 
With the U. S. S. R. as to Which Will 
Spend the Most 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, an increasing number of 
thoughtful and prominent citizens are 
speaking out in favor of channeling more 
of our foreign aid through the United 
Nations. The logic of these suggestions 
seems apparent to me, and I am happy 
to add my support to the campaign. I 
include herewith a statement which I 
made in support of SUNFED during the 
hearings held by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
OF NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to testify in behalf of the mutual 
security program for fiscal 1957. My support 
for the general purposes of the program is 
most emphatic, but I do object, as you shall 
see, to the emphasis and omissions which 
the proposals of the administration reveal. 

Although not a member of this committee, 
I have followed with the utmost interest the 
testimony which you and the Senate Foreign 


Relations Committee have been receiving, 
particularly from the administration wit- 
nesses. One conclusion which I have reached 
about this testimony is that military neces- 
sity forms its leitmotiv. Not only are the 
President’s requests wrapped up in categories 
which trumpet the military defense aspect 
and soft-pedal the nonmilitary, but also the 
supporting testimony consistently sounds 
the note of hard-headed American military 
need. One almost wonders, after hearing 
such advocacy, why we bother with the rela- 
tively insignificant technical cooperation and 
development assistance programs at all. One 
wonders, too, how anxious the nations who 
are slated to benefit from such assistance 
will be to receive their grants when they 
learn of the military context in which they 
were pushed through the American Congress. 
I hope that the embassies of Asian countries 
which read the administration’s testimony 
for this legislation will take care to explain 
to their governments that the appeal of mili- 
tary necessity is a traditional sales technique 
on Capitol Hill. 

If the nations which we propose to help 
through this legislation took the administra- 
tion spokesmen completely at their word, I 
fear they might be frightened into other 
hands than our own for economic assistance. 
On the basis of much of the recent testimony, 
our own hand of economic aid lifts and 
pushes with the same motion. It lifts a 
nation’s economy and pushes it into a more 
military posture. Our aid programs are de- 
scribed by the Secretary of State, before this 
Committee, as purely American in their 
origin, designed for our benefit, to economize 
on our defense needs, focused where we want 
them, and then worked out if possible in co- 
operation with the nations which receive 
them. Such a description may make the 
program more palatable to many American 
taxpayers in an election year, but I rather 
doubt that we can go on talking this way 
before a worldwide audience if we expect 
to retain the cooperation and respect of the 
underdeveloped nations which now receive 
such a large share of our aid. No longer can 
we offer foreign assistance programs designed 
in Washington with the assurance that if 
the needy nations do not accept our offer 
they will simply have to go without. 

The Soviet Union has entered the field of 
economic and technical assistance and they 
have certain great advantages over us. The 
Soviet foreign aid promoters do not have to 
justify the expenditure of huge sums before 
@ parliamentary forum such as ours. Not 
only does their dictatorial system of govern- 
ment not require it, but also much of what 
they offer abroad is based upon barter ar- 
rangements which their economy can easily 
support. Consequently, the agreements 
which they are ready to make do not be- 
come shrouded in the calculating self-inter- 
est which is wrapped about our own ex- 
penditures each year in Congress. The self- 
interest of the Soviets undoubtedly under- 
lies their offers, but their system and their 
economy permit them to avoid professing it. 
In comparison, the United States must seem 
blatantly selfish, as our program has been 
presented this year. 

This situation strikes me as terribly seri- 
ous, Mr. Chairman, because we are only be- 
ginning to experience it, and we cannot ac- 
curately predict its effect. I regret that the 
administration has not demonstrated more 
sensitivity to the changed environment in 
which our economic and technical-assistance 
programs must henceforth be carried out. 
The present requests are made in the same 
manner as they were in the days when we 
had a monopoly in the economic-aid field, 
and the closest thing to recognition of the 
radically altered circumstances in which we 
must operate is the administration’s accept- 
ance of Senator GrorGe’s suggestion that a 
special study be undertaken of the entire 
program. Perhaps the exigencies of pre- 
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paring budget requests many months in.ad- 
vance have precluded the kind of ready ad- 
justment to the Soviet economic offensive 
which we would like to see in the President's 
requests for fiscal 1957. Yet, even conceding 
such an explanation of the lack of fresh 
ideas in these requests, there are certain 
omissions from this proposed program which, 
to my mind, should be rectified now, with- 
out the need of any further study. 

The project which I believe is essential to 
include in next year’s mutual-security pro- 
gram is a United States contribution to the 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development. This special fund, which is 
commonly known as SUNFED, is an Ameri- 
can idea, which has been repeatedly sup- 
ported in principle by our delegations to the 
U. N. General Assembly, but which has never 
been put into action because of our refusal 
to make any financial contribution. Only 
2 months ago, 2 distinguished members 
of this committee, Mr. Brooks Hays and Mr. 
CHESTER MERROW, issued their report on the 
10th session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at which they, as American 
delegates, pronounced the official United 
States position that the actual creation of 
SUNFED must await the time when sub- 
stantial savings have been effected through 
reduction of armaments. In their fine re- 
port these Congressmen professed their dis- 
agreement with this inflexible approach, 
stating that they “believe that the United 
States must not unequivocally insist upon 
postponing a start toward aid of this type 
until disarmament becomes a reality.” Fur- 
thermore, they expressed the view that it 
would be “of tremendous value to the 
United States” if we would be prepared at the 
next meeting of the SUNFED committee to 
offer constructive modifications of the plan 
which, if accepted, would enable us to par- 
ticipate. 

This is very much needed advice. It is 
quite incongruous for the United States to 
find itself as the major stumbling block to 
the creation of SUNFED, because our Gov- 
ernment originally developed the concept of 
such a special fund. One of the most vig- 
orous suggestions for such a fund was made 
in the report of the United States Interna- 
tional Development Advisory Board on 
March 7, 1951. This Board, appointed by 
President Truman, was under the chair- 
manship of Nelson Rockefeller, who only re- 
cently terminated several years of service 
under President Eisenhower. 

In spite of the national emergency of the 
Korean war at the time which this Board 
drew up its report, they declared that 
“strengthening the economies of the under- 
developed regions and an improvement in 
their living levels must be considered 4 vital 
part of our own defense mobilization.” The 
Board recommended that an international 
development authority be created to finance 
a portion of the cost of public works which 
are essential to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and which cannot attract loans from 
existing financial agencies. To use the lan- 
guage of economists, this report recom- 
mended an international fund, making “the 
fullest use of the United Nations and other 
international organizations,” to invest in 
non-self-liquidating projects, to provide the 
fundamental economic structure needed in 
countries before private investment capital 
can undertake to develop their economies. 
In the underdeveloped areas of the world 
the prerequisites to economic expansion— 
such as roads, railways, ports and aidfields, 
hospitals and schools, irrigation and drain- 
age, clearing of land—most of these must be 
provided before private investors can be at- 
tracted in support of self-liquidating or 
profitable activities and industries. 

The SUNFED proposal aimed at getting 
the wealthier nations of the world, which 
developed their economic foundations in the 
expansive frontier days of the last 100 years, 
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to contribute a small amount of funds to 
an international effort to lift their less for- 
tunate neighbors over the first hurdle to 
economic self-development. By combining 
their efforts through the existing structure 
of the United Nations the “have” nations 
would give that essential first push, through 
long terms loans or outright grants to the 
“have nots” to get them underway econo- 
mically. Once this could be done, the less 
fortunate nations would be able to run on 
their own resources. The underdeveloped 
countries could than begin to offer to pri- 
vate or public investors transportation fa- 
cilities for moving products to market, com- 
munication systems, a trained and healthy 
labor force and a growing managerial class. 

The logic of this proposal seems obvious 
to me. One does not need an advanced de- 
gree in economics to understand the impor- 
tance of building the basic structure of a 
country before investing in the more com- 
plicated economic enterprises which will ul- 
timately make it self-sufficient. It is hard 
for me to understand how a nation as proud 
of its business acumen as is ours can fail 
to support, with dollars as well as words, the 
SUNFED program. What sense does it make, 
from a strictly financial point of view, to 
go on investing in technical cooperation and 
economic assistance as we are going when 
we refuse to contribute funds which would 
enable the “have not” countries to lay a firm 
groundwork for the economies which we are 
helping to bolster on a piecemeal basis? It 
cannot be said that these countries can find 
private investors to develop their schools and 
hospitals and irrigation projects, because 
these undertakings are not self-liquidating 
and do not attract foreign capital. Only 
through the beneficence of some private or 
public agency can funds be obtained for such 
nonprofit yielding investments. 

The special United Nations fund as pres- 
ently planned would begin with capital 
amounting to $250 million, of which the 
United States is asked to contribute less 
than one-third. If our Government would 
put up the $80 million requested of us, the 
remaining funds would not be long in fol- 
lowing. The amount which we are asked to 
contribute is less than half of what the 
President has requested for development as- 
sistance in this year’s United States pro- 
gram. Eighty million dollars is only slightly 
more than half of the amount that we are 
asked to contribute to our own Technical 
Cooperation program. Yet, by investing this 
relatively small amount we would find it tre- 
bled through the contributions of other mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and we would not 
need to replenish it in the same or larger 
amounts each year, as we do with our uni- 
lateral development funds. 

I realize that it is often argued that United 
Nations programs do not redound to our 
credit, as our own assistance projects are 
supposed to do. Of course, many Americans 
argue that we receive no gratitude whatso- 
ever from our aid programs, and, though I 
disagree with this idea, I do believe that the 
credit which we receive for our projects is 
less than many taxpayers would like to 
think. Yet, granting that we do make some 
friends abroad from economic and technical 
assistance, it is time for us to reorient our 
thinking on this subject and drop the purely 
cold-war approach to foreign aid. Whether 
we like it or not, the Soviet Union has en- 
tered the foreign aid business and we cannot 
hope to keep them out by underselling or 
trading on our past generosities. Instead, 
it is time for us to adopt an attitude of 
long-range self-interest, which in short- 
range will be humanitarian and unselfish. 
We should face up to the fact that the eco- 
nomic development of the less advanced na- 
tions of the world will be to the greater eco- 
nomic advantage of all trading countries, 
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and particularly our own; and we can nc 
longer hope unilaterally to make this eco- 
nomic advancement possible and win exclu- 
sive political advantage thereby. 

I ask the committee to consider the wis- 
dom of shifting more of our economic assist- 
ance to the multilateral structure of the 
United Nations. By so doing we challenge 
the Soviet Union to demonstrate their own 
professed selfiess desire for human better- 
ment by contributing comparable amounts. 
We also increase the economic value of each 
dollar we invest, because it will be more than 
matched by the contributions of other mem- 
ber nations. We will find too that many 
more projects can be undertaken effectively 
under U. N. auspices than our own, because 
many nations, for political reasons, are more 
willing to have multilateral rather than 
United States sponsored projects undertaken 
within their frontiers. Also, U. N. programs 
often find personnel to draw upon who are 
more qualified in languages and tropical ex- 
perience than are our own. If we are truly 
interested in our long-range objective of a 
more prosperous world trade, then the above 
considerations are of great importance. 

Gradually some of our far-seeing leaders 
in both private and governmental positions 
are beginning to expound this insight. Wil- 
lard Thorp, the former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs testified before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
favor of SUNFED more thana year ago. The 
present Assistant Secretary for United Na- 
tion Affairs, Francis Wilcox, in a speech last 
January to the National Press Club, spoke in 
favor of SUNFED and expressed the hope 
that “ways and means will be found for the 
United States to participate constructively 
in such afund.” More recently, our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, John Cabot 
Lodge, has stated, as reported by the Wash- 
ington Post of April 30, 1956, that the pres- 
ent world situation requires the United 
States to channel a larger share of its foreign 
aid through the U. N. The repdrt of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Technical Assist- 
ance Programs, issued on May 7, 1956, states 
in cautious bipartisan language that an in- 
crease in the absolute amount of United 
States contribution to the U. N. programs 
“might be justified,” provided other nations 
increase their amounts. ’ 

An increasing number of private individ- 
uals and organizations have also spoken out 
in favor of more aid through the United 
Nations and more concentration upon the 
humane rather than the cold war aspect of 
economic assistance. Chester Bowles made a 
strong plea for our joining SUNFED in a 
speech to the Cleveland Council of World 
Affairs on April 18, 1956. Adlai Stevenson 
has spoken in a similar vein. Victor Reuther 
of the United Auto Workers and Jacob Potof- 
sky, vice president of the AFL-CIO have also 
supported SUNFED, for many years. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is prominent among 
the members of a new committee to support 
an expanded foreign-aid program, which 
strongly urges Congress to support SUNFED 
with an appropriation this year. 

Mr. Chairman, it becomes apparent to me 
that our situation requires and public opin- 
ion is beginning to support a new concept 
of foreign aid which will give greater em- 
phasis to multilateral programs and funda- 
mental development, along with piecemeal 
projects. It would be an act of true states- 
manship for this Committee to consider now 
including the long-awaited United States 
contribution to SUNFED as a part of this 
mutual security program. Such a step would 
redound to the benefit of our national inter- 
ests and would win for this committee the 
utmost credit for imaginative response to 
the changing international situation which 
confronts us. 
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Why Shipping Association Opposes 
H. R. 4090 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the experi- 
ence of history in the way of accidents 
and development of inventions for 
greater safety has established a set of 
standard procedures and requirements 
in order to minimize the hazard to loss 
of life. 

So that a ship, for example, regardless 
of what nation’s flag it flies, may respond 
to a distress signal or hurricane warning, 
an international code as contracted with 
the individual nation’s own signals is 
used. Thus, each nation’s ships do not 
limit communication and response to its 
own vessels. Instead, under interna- 
tional agreement with uniform stand- 
ards a common signal is used with an 
automatic alarm which is the same on 
all ships at sea. 

Presently, under the provisions of H. R. 
4090, which was given a rule for House 
debate and is expected to come to the 
floor of the House next week, a new de- 
vice is proposed. This bill would require 
installation on cargo vessels, not pas- 
senger ships, of an automatic radio call 
selector device which would not come 
under international agreement or pro- 
cedures or accepted universal criteria for 
safety and distress at sea. 


The Pacific American Steamship Asso- 
ciation covers, point by point, their ob- 
jections to this legislation. For the in- 
formation of Members, I include the 
association’s letter which supports my 
conviction that H. R. 4090 should be 
defeated. 


The letter is as follows: 
Paciric AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 11, 1956. 

To Members of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, Mem- 
bers of Congress from Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mezico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming, House of 

Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934: AMEND COMPUL<- 
SORY RADIO CALL SELECTOR ON UNITED STATES 
SHIPS, H. R. 4090, 84TH CONGRESS 


GENTLEMEN: The above legislation has 
been granted a i1-hour open rule by the 
Rules Committee and may come up on the 
floor at any time, possibly next week. It 
would require compulsory installation of a 
radio alarm device on United States cargo 
ships. The bill was voted out of the commit- 
tee by a slim margin last year and a strong 
minority report has been filed in opposition. 
Mr. McCormack is the author of the bill. 

The steamship industry is alert to the 
ned for better safety conditions at sea, but 
is unalterably opposed to this legislation 
which lays claim to improved safety, but 
which would accomplish no such thing. As 
spokesman for the Pacific coast ship op- 
erators, I would appreciate your negative 
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vote when it comes up. We base our posi- 
tion on the following considerations: 


1. The bill would make it mandatory to 


install on United States cargo ships an as 
yet undeveloped call-alarm device, which 
duplicates an existing device in use for 30 
years. It would not affect passenger vessels. 

2. If the device is not installed and the 
bill passed, United States-flag cargo ships 
would be required to hire another radio 
operator in lieu of installation. This would 
mean doubling the present radio-operator 
complement on United States cargo ships at 
a cost of $12,000 per year. 

3. The Communications Act already amply 
provides for testing new safety devices, yet 
this bill by-passes this procedure and seeks 
congressional compulsion. If every manu- 
facturer did this, it would create chaos in 
Congress. 

4. The patent rights to the call selector 
described in the bill are held by a Brooklyn 
firm which makes fuse boxes, and which is 
not prominent in the marine field. They 
have made only one pilot model of the device, 
and FCC tests, ordered by the author of the 
legislation, showed major defects in the 
model and an extraordinary number of false 
alarms. 

5. FCC opposes the legislation as making 
no significant contribution to safety at sea, 
and because the device duplicates existing 
compulsory equipment. 

6. The Coast Guard, custodian of safety 
at sea, is not in favor of this legislation. 

7. The Commerce Department is opposed 
to the legislation as unnecessary and pre- 
mature. 

8. The manufacturer, the Brelco Electric 
Co., in.the late 1940’s sold a few simplified 
models of its device to the Government and 
to 1 or 2 ship lines. But it is not now in 
use by private ship lines because it is inade- 
quate and ineffective. None has been bought 
for a number of years. 

9. Other safety devices, such as radar, 
have had to meet the test of actual use be- 
fore they are compulsory. Even now, radar 
is not compulsory yet is universally used as 
a safety device. The call selector should 
meet the same test of usefulness and accept- 
ability before becoming mandatory. 

10. United States ships only would be re- 
quired to install the device. In certain re- 
spects, the device in question is contrary to 
international regulation. Any maritime 
safety device must be coordinated interna- 
tionally to be effectual. 

11. A recent disaster occurred to a ship 
which had an early model of the Brelco de- 
vice aboard. 1 

12. Even if the device were installed 
aboard, it probably would necessitate hiring 
another radioman just to answer the numer- 
ous routine, nonurgent, and false alarms 
that would ring throughout the off-duty 
hours. Heavy overtime charges would be an 
inevitable result. One radio-operator’s 
union supports this legislaiton. Other sea- 
men unions have not supported it, though 
they are no less interested in safety at sea. 

13. Genuine distress calls at sea can now 
be received by all ships in the vicinity at any 
hour, automatically, by the actuating of an 
alarm. But if alarms ring frequently for 
nonurgent messages like the proverbial man 
who cried “Wolf’’, an operator could become 
callous to answering alarms. 

If the bill should pass, it is a safe predic- 
tion that a rash of private-interest schemes 
of this kind will seek congressional blessing 
in the future. In the interest of orderly 
procedure and in fairness to the industry 
which must pay the bill for unnecessary 
equipment, we hope this legislation will be 
defeated. 

Very truly yours, 
R. E. Maver, President. 
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The Communists Are on the Move With $= Tey have talked and talked about Federal 


Aid, Trade, Goodwill Missions, Stu- 
dent Exchanges, Athletes, and Neu- 
trality Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 

Speaker, in an historic speech in Seattle, 
Wash., on February 14, 1956, Adlai E. 
Stevenson said: 
+ We have been spending $40 billion a year 
for peace and security—and there is none. 
There isn’t even preponderant power in the 
new weapons any longer, as we are now learn- 
ing from escaping facts * * * the cold war 
has entered a new phase. The Communists 
are on the move again, with aid, trade, arms, 
goodwill missions, technical missions, stu- 
dent exchanges, athletes, and neutrality 
propaganda—while people in high places in 
our Government shout “No help to neu- 
trals—you got to be for us or against us.” 


At an AFL-CIO luncheon in Los An- 
geles on May 10, Governor Stevenson 
reminded us of some campaign promises. 
He said: 

The Republicans rode into Washington 
on a bandwagon 4 years ago crying loudly 
their promise: “Time for a change.” And 
everything they changed—they changed for 
the worse. 

They changed our foreign behavior—and 
we've lost nearly every friend we had in the 
world, while the Russians are gaining ground 
daily. 

They changed our tax structure—they cut 
taxes for the benefit of the corporations, not 
the ordinary man. 

They changed the character of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet—now they are all alike. In 
fact, there are three graduates of General 
Motors but not a single representative of the 
18 million members of organized labor. 

They stopped developing our natural re- 
sources for the good of all the people and 
began giving them away to a favored few. 

They ended rent controls and slowed down 
on public housing. 

They cut price supports—and you know 
what’s happened to the farmers? 

They packed the National Labor Relations 
Board with management men. And despite 
all their promises, they did not change one 
word of the Taft-Hartley Act. And I think 
it’s past time to get rid of the union-busting 
provisions. 

Now, of course, there are some Democratic 
programs for the people that the Republicans 
didn’t change. And it’s a good thing they 
didn’t for only social security, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and our other Demo- 
cratic defenses against depression cushioned 
the shock of the 1954 recession. 

We wouldn’t have had them if the Repub- 
lican managers had done what they really 
wanted to do. But they knew they didn’t 
dare “sweep away the last vestige of the New 
Deal,” as one of their orators proposed in 
1952.. So what they’ve done is conduct a 
holding operation—holding still. It re- 
minds me of the excited girl who said: 
“Don’t do something; stand there.” 

They have talked loud and often about a 
Federal health program—pbut they’ve done 
nothing about it. 


aid to education—but it took 3 years to 
recommend anything but a conference. 

They have talked about building high- 
ways—but it’s only because a Democratic 
Congress has grabbed the ball there’s any 
prospect of getting anything done. 

They have talked in public about extend- 
ing social security—but the administration 
recently came out flatly against lowering the 
retirement age of women to 62 years and 
paying benefits to workers who are disabled 
at 50. In short, an administration which 
has granted billions of dollars in tax benefits 
to large corporations would deny disability 
benefits to a man who has worked all his 
life, paid his social-security tax, and then, 
at 50 years of age, while he still has a family 
to support, becomes totally disabled and un- 
able to work. It is time these provisions 
were adopted. 

The administration has changed some- 
thing else in Washington. It has stopped 
telling the people the truth and instead is 
misleading them. 

Recently President Eisenhower indicated 
that we are winning the cold war—at the 
very same time that the newspaper editors 
of the Nation said we're losing it. 

They prate of peace—and boast of the 
brink of war we've visited. 

They boast of our strength—and are con- 
tradicted by the generals. 

They say all is well, and Just then Ceylon 
joins the Neutralists. 

They say we have the initiative and just 
then the Russians challenge us to economic 
and political competition for the under- 
developed, uncommitted peoples. 

They talk about our position in the world 
as if our stock were not at an all-time low. 

Now, all this is irresponsible. 


We are facing the strongest and most 
skillful foes we have ever had to contend 
with, and enormous tasks must be borne 
if we are to win. 

Our former Ambassador to Russia, 
George F. Kennan, who knows the foe as 
do few men in our country, had some im- 
portant things to say at a symposium 
sponsored by the International Council of 
the Museum of Modern Art a year ago. 
I include this brilliant speech, by one of 
my constituents of whom I am very proud 
for the information of my colleagues: 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE IN THE ARTS 


{Address by the Honorable George F. Ken- 
nan at a symposium sponsored by the 
International Council of the Museum of 
Modern Art, May 12, 1955) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Interna- 
tional Council, friends and guests of the 
Museum of Modern Arts, all that I can offer 
to the discussion this evening consists of a 
few reflections based on about a quarter 
century of experience in the profession of 
diplomacy, which bears a somewhat periph- 
eral but always friendly and, I think, sym- 
pathetic relation to the arts. I have the 
feeling that what I am about to say will seem 
to many of you to fall into the realm of the 
commonplace and really ought to be said to 
the audience that is not here rather than 
to the audience that is. But they are my 
thoughts, and if they seem to you to be 
commonplace, I can only say and hope that 
it will at least be interesting to know that 
what you believe in also commends itself 
to those who are long immersed in foreign 
service work. 

The first thought to occur to me in this 
connection is one that may surprise some 
of you, coming from a person who is com- 
monly supposed to be preoccupied exclu- 
sively with the international connotations 
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of all phenomena; but it represents a very 
deep conviction, and I give it to you for what 
it’s worth. It is the belief that however 
great the importance of international cul- 
tural exchange from the standpoint of our 
relations with other countries, this is not 
the main reason why we Americans have need 
for cultural contacts with other peoples at 
this time. The main reason lies rather in 
our own need as Americans for just this 
sort of enrichment of our national spirit. 

I am persuaded that any really creative 
development in the field of art or of litera- 
ture is intimately connected with interna- 
tional contact and is, in fact, unthinkable 
without it. To test the proof of that propo- 
sition, I think you have only to glance at 
the roots of our own American culture and 
see how varied they are, and from how many 
types of soil, both in time and in space, they 
spring. No such culture could ever have 
developed in isolation, and, what is more 
important for us today, I am sure that no 
such culture can continue to retain its 
spiritual vigor if it is kept in isolation. 

Now there are people, I am afraid, who 
think that cultural activity, once it is part 
of the tradition of a nation and once the 
educational facilities are there, is something 
that just proceeds by itself and would go 
on even though the respective country were 
entirely walled off from contact with the 
outside world. I am persuaded that there 
could be no more shallow nor dangerous as- 
sumption than this. When water is taken 
out of this great stream of international 
thought and inspiration and channeled into 
a closed national backwater—I have seen this 
happen to some extent in the Soviet Union— 
it quickly becomes stagnant and sterile. 
This is, of course, because creativeness is so 
intimately associated with divergence and 
contradictions. It is only in the reconciling 
of contrary phenomena that new perceptions 
arise as new form is created. There cannot 
be any progress of the spirit without trial; 
and trial, as Milton once observed, is by 
what is contrary. 

It is particularly important for us Amer- 
icans to be conscious of this, because in this 
respect great continental countries like our 
own are in a particular danger. In the 
smaller countries (I am thinking here espe- 
cially of the small maritime countries of 
Europe), association with other people is 
something that you can hardly avoid. 
Travel becomes absolutely necessary, a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages likewise. The use 
of foreign educational and cultural media is 
common and known to practically everyone. 
But in the great interior spaces of our coun- 
try—and, incidentally, this same thing ap- 
plies to Russia—conditions are different. 
Here people can lead their lives with scarcely 
a single confrontation with that which is 
foreign or different. 

The tendency of our own mass media to- 
day, involuntary perhaps but none the less 
compelling, is to eradicate even those di- 
vergencies in cultural stimuli and outlook 
that might otherwise spring from the real 
variety of tradition and psychology which 
we have inherited from the past of our 
own country. These media, as I don’t need 
to point out to you, are centralized today 
and are becoming more so. Their product is 
increasingly standardized. They are aimed 
at passive amusement rather than at creative 
challenge. They are adjusted to mass needs 
rather than to the needs of that minority 
of people (and I think it always must be 
a minority) who are capable of participating 
in creative artistic effort and of leading other 
people to new levels of appreciation and 
expression. 

I think this is a matter of great seriousness 
for us. I recently completed a trip across the 
country and back. I come from the Middle 
West, and I always look at it and the whole 
interior of this country with particular curi- 
osity. I have no question as to the immense 
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potential creative resources of our people in 
the world of the spirit. But I cannot help 
questioning whether those resources are 
likely to find anything resembling a normal 
degree of development and expression today, 
unless we can see some way or other of break- 
ing through, as an educational experience, 
the monotony, and what I might almost call 
the narcotic effect of the modern commercial 
cultural product, and finding types of stimuli 
that are more kindly to the development of 
the creative spirit. In such a country as 
ours, faced with these facts of geography and 
of modern technology, the impact of foreign 
cultural values is needed just as rain is by 
the desert. And needed—I would like to re- 
iterate this—for our sakes alone, for our de- 
velopment as individuals and as a nation, 
lest we fall into complacency, sterility, and 
emotional decay; lest we lose our sense of the 
capabilities of the human spirit, and with it 
much of our sensitivity to the possible mean- 
ing and wonder of life itself. For this reason 
I would be prepared to say, Let us by all 
means have the maximum cultural exchange, 
even if America had before it no problem 
whatsoever of outside opinion; even if we 
had no need of any sort for other people, and 
all that was concerned was our own develop- 
ment here at home. 

Actually, of course, we have at this time 
the greatest and most urgent need to correct 
a number of impressions that the outside 
world entertains of us, impressions that are 
beginning to affect our international position 
in very important ways. I think we are grad- 
ually becoming aware for the first time of 
the frightening extent to which negative 
conceptions about us prevail to one degree 
or another abroad; but many of us still do 
not realize how largely these negative feel- 
ings are related to cultural rather than to 
political conditions. Here I, whose training 
has been in the political field, would say 
that I believe that many of the feelings about 
us which other people would think are polit- 
ical have their origins in the impression that 
we are a nation of vulgar, materialistic nou- 
veaux riches, lacking in manners and in sen- 
sitivity, interested only in making money, 
contemptuous of every refinement of esthetic 
feeling. Now, it is true that this impression 
is in part deliberately fostered by others who 
wish us no good and would like to make us 
hated. It is also true that in some parts of 
the world, and particularly, I think, in West- 
ern Europe, these feelings are due to the fact 
that we have become identified in the minds 
of people with things and impulses of the 
modern age, which they hate in themselves— 
such things as modern technology, stand- 
ardization, and mass culture, which they 
themselves are rapidly acquiring. And while 
they abuse us, they follow helplessly in what 
they believe to be our own path. But there 
is certainly a large area, and probably the 
predominant one, in which the prevalence of 
these negative feelings is the result of our 
own carelessness and neglect, our own fail- 
ure to take any adequate measures to see 
that the impression we create abroad actually 
does reflect the real values of our civilization. 

It seems to me that by and large until 
quite recently we have been content to leave 
the external projection of our cultural life 
almost exclusively to the blind workings of 
commercial interests, with results that from 
time to time, I can testify from personal 
experience, were absolutely frightening. 
This, of course, really has been the result 
of our failure to realize what the life of the 
spirit means to people abroad. I can think 
of few countries in the world where the 
artist, the writer, the composer, or the 
thinker is held in such general low esteem 
as he is here in our country. To the people 
in many other countries, for whom the pros- 
pects for material development are not so 
favorable as they are here, and who have 
never been taught to.see personal relation- 
ships, and particularly the relationship be- 
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tween the sexes, as having the same sort of 
romantic glorification that distinguishes our 
folklore and literature—to many of these 
people, cultural life appears as the highest 
and the most hopeful form of human activ- 
ity. And these people are apt to measure 
other civilizations by the degree to which 
they are considerate of cultural values and 
cause cultural activities to flourish within 
their confines. ss 

Beyond this, of course, this world of art 
and the spirit has a symbolic value in inter- 
national life which has been the subject of 
an appalling numbef of clichés, but is no 
less significant on that account. It is a fact 
that in the creation of beauty and in the 
great monumental works of the intellect, 
and there alone, human beings have been 
able to find an unfailing bridge between 
nations, even in the darkest moments of 
political bitterness and chauvinism and ex- 
clusiveness. In many years of living in to- 
talitarian countries, both Germany and 
Russia, I have been struck time and time 
again by the fact that where every other 
manifestation of human life has been given 
some sort of a political coloration and 
planed, so to speak, for the political process, 
artistic creation, and the higher forms of 
scholarly thought have remained the only 
areas in which it was conceded, even by the 
totalitarians, that men of different political 
faith and allegiances might conceivably find 
a bond. Even at the blackest moments of 
the cultural isolation forced on the Soviet 
Union by Stalin—and those moments were 
black indeed—never was the principle really 
challenged that there were cultural values, 
universal in their meaning and their appeal, 
in the appreciation of which all men, re- 
gardless of class or social allegiance, could 
meet and find a common subject of under- 
standing. Not even the crushing extent to 
which the Soviet regime tried to force the 
Soviet intelligentsia into the service of its 
own political purposes could obviate this 
underlying reality. In fact, subconsciously 
it was in a gesture of profound respect and, 
in a way, humility that the Soviet leaders 
were forced to come to the artists, to cul- 
tivate their favor and to seek their assist- 
ance in the propaganda activities of the 
party, knowing that these intellectuals en- 
joyed a form of confidence in the minds of 
men elsewhere which no political ideology 
could ever rival, and that they were capable 
of bestowing upon the regime a certain pat- 
tern of approval and legitimacy that noth- 
ing else could bestow. In this long, tortu- 
ous contest between the Soviet leaders and 
the cultural world of the people under their 
rule, a contest that has gone on now for 
some three decades, for all the terror and 
all the brutality, it has really been the poli- 
ticians who were the supplicants, and the 
people who wield the pen and brush whose 
influence was courted. The totalitarians 
recognized that only if they appeared out- 
wardly to enjoy the confidence and enthu- 
siasm of the artists could they plausibly 
claim to have created a hopeful and credit- 
able civilization. And I find it sad to think 
that they should have come to this appre- 
ciation so much sooner than many of our 
own people. 

It is for these reasons that I personally 
attach such high importance to cultural 
contact as a means of combating the nega- 
tive impressions about this country that 
mark so much of world opinion. What we 
have to do, of course, is to show the outside 
world both that we have a cultural life and 
that we care something about it—that we 
care enough about it, in fact, to give it en- 
couragement and support here at home, and 
to see that it is enriched by acquaintance 
with similar activity elsewhere. If these im- 
pressions could only be conveyed with 
enough force and success to countries beyond 
our borders, I for my part would willingly 
trade the entire remaining inventory of po- 
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litical propaganda for the results that could 
be achieved by such means alone. 

There are two reservations that I would 
like to voice about that proposition. One is 
concerned with what we give to others, the 
other is concerned with what we take from 
them. The first is this: We must not make 
the mistake of thinking that any sort of cul- 
tural product will do for interchange, as long 
as it is American, and that the content of 
our contribution is a matter of secondary 
importance. Of course, we can’t be perfect 
in the arts; our things are always going to 
have deficiencies. A great deal is also going 
to depend on the modesty, naturalness, and 
humility with which we bring these things 
to other people. But we can be selective. 
There are a great many Americans who don’t 
understand this. Fortunately, I think, not 
many of them are concerned with matters of 
international cultural interchange, though 
many of them are concerned with govern- 
mental affairs and with diplomacy. There 
are many who feel that we are such an in- 
teresting and glamorous people that any and 
all manifestations of American culture ought 
ipso facto to be welcome and helpful any- 
where. I have seen American ambassadors, 
for example, in more than one instance ex- 
hibit one silly and inferior American film 
after the other to invited foreign audiences, 
in the happy confidence that no product of 
Hollywood could fail to be impressive and 
enjoyable to the foreign observer. So when 
we deliberately enter into this sort of ex- 
change, let us by all means see to it that what 
we send is the best we can muster, and that 
it is something that is comprehensible and 
acceptable elsewhere. Above all, let us not 
make the common American mistake, so 
characteristic of the commercial media, of 
thinking that contributions of weak artistic 
talent or content are going to be accepable 
if only they are packaged in pretentious and 
elaborate frameworks of technical execution. 

My second reservation relates, as I said, to 
what we take from others. It concerns quite 
simply, our graciousness as a host to foreign 
cultural activities in this country. It is not 
enough to let other people send things here 
and come here themselves. It is, of course, 
important to see that any cultural activity 
sponsored by foreigners that takes place 
within our borders is surrounded at all times 
with an atmosphere of hospitality and 
warmth, friendliness, and perceptive sym- 
pathy. Now, artists are peculiar people, sen- 
sitive people. They move unceasingly in a 
sort of painful half-world between the feel- 
ing of the artist and the level of public taste 
and appreciation. I think they can take a 
great deal of criticism, as long as they feel 
that it is honest and disinterested, but what 
they cannot stand is disrespect for their art 
itself, and they have not quite the same 
tolerance that most of the rest of us have 
for minor frustrations and tactlessness, stu- 
pidity, and bureaucracy. 

Here, of course, is where our Government 
could be of help. Perhaps these words will 
reach it. The experience of foreign artists 
with American hospitality begins when they 
first come into contact with American offi- 
cials abroad with regard to their visas. It is 
only too evident that this experience today 
is rarely a happy one, and I would like to 
raise the question once more whether this is 
really necessary, whether it is really beyond 
the resources of a great nation like our- 
selves to make arrangements whereby such 
visitors and others, too, would be given their 
visas in a relatively relaxed and civilized 
way. I would raise the question whether 
we have no alternative but to fingerprint 
them like common criminals. Let’s remem- 
ber that what was offensive to the Soviet 
student editors (and I think needlessly and 
undesirably so) is no less offensive to visit- 
ors from those countries with which we have 
long been associated by bonds of friendship. 
And, of course, these things are only sym- 
bolic of the treatment at ali stages of their 
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contact with this country. We have already 
created a situation, or we have had a situa- 
tion in recent years (I hope it is passing 
now), in which the holding of scientific and 
cultural gatherings in this country has been 
so difficult that many well-meaning peopie 
quail at the thought of initiating them and 
refrain from doing so if they can. It is abso- 
lutely essential, to my mind, that we correct 
these conditions, that we learn as a nation 
to make distinguished foreign artists feel, 
whatever their origin or whatever the merits 
of their art, that they have come to a country 
where cultural values are respected for their 
own sake, where the obligations of hospital- 
ity are inviolable, and where they are sur- 
rounded at all times by appreciation and tact 
and good will. 

While we are on these unhappy problems 
of security, let me mention one more thing. 
In recent years, it seems to me, there has 
grown up among us a most reprehensible 
habit, a totalitarian habit in fact, of judg- 
ing the suitability of cultural contributions 
by whatever political coloration we conceive 
their creators to have acquired. I know of 
nothing sillier than this. A painting is 
not more or less valuable because the artist 
once belonged to this or that party or con- 
tributed to this or that group. The value 
of a symphony concert seems to me to be 
quite unaffected by the nature of the po- 
litical regime under which the conductor 
may once have plied his trade. If we are 
going to encourage any form of artistic ex- 
pression, for goodness’ sake, let’s do precisely 
that, and let’s look, like mature people, 
to the content of what we are promoting and 
not to irrelvant personal attributes of those 
who participate. After all, cultural events 
are not political livestock exhibits in which 
we put forward human figures to be admired 
for the purity of their ideological features. 
And no matter how overwhelmingly im- 
portant or significant those things may seem 
to some of us, they are not going to seem 
either interesting or pertinent to peoples 
abroad. To the extent that we let this sort 
of childishness enter into our approach to 
international cultural exchanges, to that ex- 
tent it seems to me we are going to weaken 
rather than strengthen the effect of what 
we do. 

All this is admittedly going to require 
something in the nature of a revolution in 
the attitude of many of us toward cultural 
activity generally as well as toward our obli- 
gations here in the international fleld—and 
that is not going to be easy. A country which 
is an indifferent home to its own cultural 
life, a country which, for example, can spend 
millions annually on horse racing or on the 
slot machines but cannot have an opera 
house in its own national capital, has a 
good distance to go, and I think there is no 
use deceiving ourselves about it. But we 
can at least begin with the realization that 
the realm of the spirit has a far higher rating 
outside of our borders than we have been 
accustomed to giving i¢ at home; that a 
larger part of the hopes and enthusiasms 
of mankind are oriented to this realm than 
most of us have been inclined to believe; 
and that we are not going to make our way 
as we would like to make it, or find that 
pathway we seek to the feelings and under- 
standing of other people, unless we learn 
to share something of this appreciation and 
this hope in the capacity of the human being 
to create beauty and to reach the higher and 
more subtle ferms of apprehension of this 
life. 

If we can learn to do this, if we can come 
to attach to this whole field of human en- 
deavor a respect and a significance compara- 
ble to what is given to it abroad, then I 
think we will have come a great step on the 
way to the improvement of our international 
situation generally. But, as I said at the out- 
set of this discussion, if we do that, it will 
not be in our externai relations nor in what | 
we mean to other people that our gain will 
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be the greatest. These things will be im- 
portant, to be sure. But our most important 
gain will be the gain for our own sakes, the 
gain in what we mean to ourselves—and in 
what, I suspect, life means to all of us. 





Congressman Hillings Supports Old-Age 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 514 years that I have had the honor 
to serve as the Representative in Con- 
gress from California’s 25th District, I 
have been deeply concerned with some 
of the problems faced by our senior citi- 
zens. I believe it worth while to discuss 
some of these problems at this time be- 
cause they actually affect every citizen, 
regardless of age. If we are not senior 
citizens ourselves, many of us have 
friends or relatives in that category. 

Here are some of the highlights of old- 
age benefits which I have supported in 
recent years: 

First. Social-security benefits in- 
creased: Increased social-security bene- 
fits in the form of higher payments to 
retired persons; extension of benefits to 
10 million additional workers; allow ben- 
eficiaries of social security to earn more 
money on occasional jobs without loss of 
benefits; and more generous benefits to 
disabled persons. 

Second. Value of retirement money 
protected: Inflation has been checked so. 
that retirement benefits from social se- 
curity and other sources retain their 
value. Since 1953, the purchasing power 
of the dollar has remained stable. 

Third. Tax laws eased: Tax laws have 
been liberalized to give more credit for 
retirement income; medical deductions 
have been generously increasd; single 
persons supporting their parents receive 
more favorable tax treatment; and Fed- 
eral income taxes in general have been 
reduced so that more money is left for 
our own uses, 

Fourth. Job opportunities: I am 
pleased to support the action of the De- 
partment of Labor which has put into 
action a program to develop more job 
opportunities for older workers and dem- 
onstrate to employers the best methods of 
hiring and retaining senior citizens on 
the job. Because a person is advanced in 
years is no reason why he should be de- 
nied employment opportunities. I favor 
action to prevent job discrimination on 
account of a person’s age. 

Fifth. Active medical programs: Re- 
search and services in the fields of 
chronic disease have been greatly in- 
tenified. Since 1953, the Congress has 
almost doubled appropriations for med- 
ical research, much of which has been 
conducted by the National Institutes of 
Health. During 1955, the Institutes 
were supporting or conducting at least 
170 research projects related to aging. 
Congress has also provided money for 
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Federal-State hospital construction and 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Sixth. Federal Council on Aging: The 
Federal Government has established a 
Federal Council on Aging made up of 
representatives from 12 Government 
agencies to render assistance to older 
people, recognizing the fact that such 
individuals have led useful lives and 
have contributed so much to the de- 
velopment of our country. 

The task ahead: Mr. Speaker, we in 
Government must do everything possible 
to assure continuance of sound programs 
designed to assist the Nation’s senior 
citizens. They are not seeking charity 
or handouts, but opportunities to live 
out their lives in peace and comfort. 
We must acknoweldge a great debt for 
their productive efforts during their 
working years. The country’s older peo- 
ple are the fathers and mothers who 
have raised us and indoctrinated us with 
a heritage which has made America 
unique among all the other nations of the 
world. 





Adequate Air Service for New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to include a resolution 
relative to the New York-Florida pro- 
ceeding, Docket No. 3051, pending before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, adopted by 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives on April 25, 1956. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE Crvii AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD TO RESCIND ITS DECISION AND 
RECOMMEND THAT NorTHEAST AIRLINES BE 
GRANTED PERMISSION TO FURNISH Am SeERv- 
ICE BETWEEN THE NEW ENGLAND STATES AND 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
under consideration in the New York-Florida 
proceeding now before it (Docket No. 3051 
et al.) applications of various air carriers for 
authority to furnish air transportation serv- 
ice along the Atlantic seaboard; and 

Whereas Northeast Airlines is an air carrier 
having its headquarters and principal place 
of business in Boston, serves many important 
cities and towns in Massachusetts and else- 
where in New England, and is an applicant 
for authority to render air service between 
New England and Florida; and 

Whereas an examiner of the board has re- 
cently handed down a proposed report in 
which he has recommended that Northeast’s 
application in said proceeding be denied; and 

Whereas exceptions to the examiner’s re- 
port have been filed on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in which excep- 
tion has been taken to the failure of the 
examiner to recommend extension of North- 
east to Florida, and in which it has been 
pointed out that extension of Northeast to 
Florida will provide far more first single- 
carrier service than proposed in any other 
application cousolidated in the proceeding; 
and 

Whereas Northeast Airlines, Inc., alone pro- 
poses a service which will connect the major 
cities and towns of New England with Florida, 
a service much needed by the public; and 

Whereas Northeast must have access to 
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long-haul traffic to the South if it Is to have 
the financial strength needed for effective 
regional service within New England: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representatives 
of the general court commends, as in the 
public interest, the exceptions to the ex- 
aminer’s proposed report filed on behalf of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in the New York- 
Florida proceeding and recommends that the 
attorney general, on behalf of the Common- 
wealth, continue to seek, on brief and at oral 
argument before the Board, the granting of 
Northeast’s application so that Northeast may 
be enabled to render its proposed new and 
needed one-carrier service between Massa- 
chusetts communities and Florida, and so 
that Northeast may be strengthened and 
thus enabled to render efficient one-carrier 
regional service within Massachusetts and 
between Massachusetts cities and towns and 
other New England communities. 





An Important Opinion by United States 
District Judge Weinfeld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
indeed to insert herewith an important 
opinion rendered by United States Dis- 
trict Judge Weinfeld: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ¥. T. VINCENT 

QUINN, MARTIN SCHWAEBER, AND JAMES D. 

Saver—New Yor«, Aprit 25, 1956 


(Trial resumed.) 

(Jury not present.) 

The Covurr. Since the court recessed last 
night, he has carefully gone over his trial 
notes, considered the briefs which were sub- 
mitted by counsel, some of them upon the 
conclusion of the argument, and has also re- 
viewed the law. Because of the pressure 
under which the court has worked since ad- 
journment there has not been full oppor- 
tunity other than to prepare certain notes. 
Under the circumstances, the court reporter 
is asked not to release the statement by the 
court until the court has had a chance to 
edit what he is about to say. However, in 
any event, the remarks represent the dispo- 
sition of the court on the motions which 
were made at the close of the Government’s 
case in chief. 

The defendants move for a judgment of 
acquittal at the close of the Government’s 
case of the various counts contained in two 
separate indictments which have been con- 
solidated and tried together. The motion 
is made pursuant to rule 29 of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure on the ground 
the evidence is insufficient to sustain a con- 
viction of offenses charged. 

The indictment charges the defendant 
Quinn, who was a Member of Congress from 
January 1, 1949, to December 31, 1951, as a 
principal with violation of*section 281 of 
title 18, and also charges the defendants 
Schwaeber and Saver, who were his partners 
in the practice of law at various times, with 
aiding and abetting in the commission of the 
offense. Section 281 in substance makes it 
illegal for a Member of Congress to receive 
or agree to receive compensation for services 
rendered or to be rendered in any matter 
before a Federal department or bureau in 
which the Government is interested, whether 
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he personally or another performs the 
services. 

In this case the charge is the receipt of 
compensation. The broad objective of the 
act is to secure the integrity of executive 
action against undue influence of Members of 
Congress upon executive officers and to insure 
efficiency in the conduct of public affairs. 
It was felt that the absence of pecuniary 
gain to Members of Congress would reduce 
or eliminate any undue influence upon ex- 
ecutive officers or employees in those matters 
where they appeared before such executive 
Officials.* 

The issue presented in this case is novel, 
as Government counsel concede, in that it 
is the first prosecution under that statute 
where admittedly the defendant Quinn as 
@ member of Congress did not personally 
appear nor render services before the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, the Bureau in- 
volved, on behalf of any taxpayer or in any 
proceeding, with but one single exception, 
to which I shall make reference. All the 
services before the Bureau were rendered by 
either Quinn’s law partners, codefendants 
Schwaeber or Saver, or associates of the firm. 
It is acknowledged that none of the clients 
have retained him, met him or in general 
that he had any contact with them. How- 
ever, this circumstance in and of itself is 
no bar to a prosecution, providing that the 
Government establishes prima facie the es- 
sential elements of the offense sufficient to 
send the case to the jury. 

Section 281 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, insofar as applicable, provides: 

“Whoever, being a Member of * * * Con- 
gress * * *directly or indirectly receives or 
agrees to receive, any compensation for any 
services rendered or to be rendered, either 
by himself or another, in relation to any 
proceeding, contract, claim, controversy, 
charge, accusation, arrest or other matter 
in which the United States is a party or 
directly or indirectly interested, before any 
department, agency, court martial, officer, or 
any civil, military, or naval commission, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 2 years, or both; 
and shall be incapable of holding any office 
of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States.” 

Count 1 of the indictment charges as 
follows: 

“Commencing on or about the ist day 
of January 1949, and continuing thereafter 
until about the 3lst day of December 1951, 
and at the several times of committing the 
offenses hereafter set forth in this indict- 
ment, T. Vincent Quinn was a member of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, being 
representative of the Fifth Congressional 
District of New York, and also, at the sev- 
eral times of committing the offenses here- 
after set forth in this indictment, was en- 
gaged as equal copartner in the practice of 
law in partnerships with Martin Schwaeber 
and James D. Saver, at times using the law 
firm name of Schwaeber, Quinn & Saver, and 
at other times using the law firm name of 
Quinn & Saver, but at all times herein main- 
taining a bank account at the Bank of Man- 
hattan Co., 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., 
in the name of Schwaeber, Quinn, and Saver, 
and after March 12, 1951, maintaining a bank 
account at the Chase National Bank, 60 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y., in the name of 
Quinn & Saver. 

“(2) During the period of time from about 
January 1950 until about December 1951, 
there was under investigation and considera- 
tion by the Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the United States Treasury Department a 
certain matter consisting of a controversy, 
charge, accusation, and proceeding relating 
to income taxes due and payable on the in- 
come of Daniel D. Zell and Sophie B. Zell, 
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for the year 1945, to which matter the 
United States was a party and in which it 
was directly and indirectly interested. 

“(3) At New York, N. Y., in the southern 
district of New York, and on or about July 12, 
1950, T. Vincent Quinn, herein named a de- 
fendant, being duly elected a Member of Con- 
gress and after his election and during his 
continuance in office, acting jointly and in con- 
cert with James D. Saver, also herein named 
a defendant, said defendant James D. Saver 
aiding, abetting, counseling, inducing, and 
procuring said defendant T. Vincent Quinn so 
to act, unlawfully did receive, directly and in- 
directly from Sophie B. Zell, compensation 
for services rendered and to be rendered by 
him, the said T. Vincent Quinn, and others, 
to wit, members of the law firm of Quinn & 
Saver and employees and associates of said 
law firm, in relation to the aforesaid matter, 
in which the United States was a party and 
was directly and indirectly interested, be- 
fore the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
United States Treasury Department, said 
defendants well knowing that the United 
States was a party to said matter and was 
directiy and indirectly interested therein, to 
wit, compensation in the sum of $7,500 by 
means of a certain check (and then the 
check is described) to the order of James 
D. Saver, which check was endorsed by said 
James D. Saver for deposit to the account 
of Schwaeber, Quinn & Saver and was de- 
posited on or about July 11, 1950, by the 
said T. Vincent Quinn and James D. Saver 
in said law firm account of Schwaeber, 
Quinn & Saver, in the bank of the Man- 
hattan Co., 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., 
and on or about July 12, 1950, final payment 
of said check in the sum of $7,500 was re- 
ceived by said T. Vincent Quinn and James 
D. Saver from the Chase National Bank at 
New York, N. Y., in the southern judicial 
district of New York and within the juris- 
diction of this court, from the funds of said 
Sophie B. Zell, there and then on deposit, 
said compensation being received in return 
for services rendered and to be rendered by 
members of the law firm of Quinn & Saver, 
and associates and employees of said law 
firm, said services consisting of obtaining in- 
formation pertaining to said income tax 
matter from officers and employees of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury 
Department, and other officers and em- 
ployees of the United States, as well as in- 
terceding and conferring with said officers 
and employees, presenting arguments, asser- 
tions, and allegations, and otherwise acting 
on behalf of Daniel D. Zell and Sophie B. 
Zell, to influence and persuade the afore- 
said officers and employees in order to obtain 
favorable decisions and actions in and upon 
such controversy, charge, accusation, and 
proceeding.” 

This first count of the second indictment 
is the only one in which the defendant 
Schwaeber is not also named as a defend- 
ant, as an aider and abettor. 

The remaining counts of the indictment 
are all of similar import, except the alleged 
violation is charged with respect to differ- 
ent matters and on different dates. 

The key problem on this motion is what 
are the essential elements which the Gov- 
ernment must establish and whether there 
is sufficient evidence from which a reason- 
able person might conclude that the essential 
elements have been established. 

I hold that under the statute, and the 
indictment as drawn in this case, the essen- 
tial elements which the prosecution must 
establish are: 

1. That the defendant Quinn was a Mem- 
ber of Congress,at the times referred to in 
the indictment. It is conceded that he was 
such a Member of Congress from January 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1951. 

2. That the defendant Quinn received, di- 
rectly or indirectly, compensation derived 
from one or more of the matters specified 
in the indictment. 
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3. That the compensation was for services 
rendered either by him or another, in this 
case by either or both of the other defend- 
ants Schwaeber and Saver, or one of their 
associates in a matter before the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in which the Government 
was an interested party. 

Again it is conceded by the defendants 
that the Government was an interested 
party in each of the matters referred to in 
the indictment and as to which testimony 
was given upon the trial. 

4. That Quinn knowingly accepted the 
compensation for the services which he knew 
had been rendered in matters before the 
Internal Revenue Bureau during the period 
he was a Member of Congress. 

5. That the compensation was received in 
return for services rendered for the purpose 
of interceding with, or with the intent to 
influence and persuade, officers and em- 
ployees of the Internal Revenue Bureau to 
obtain favorable decisions and actions in 
matters pending before the Bureau. 

It is not necessary to consider all the 
elements I have outlined. It readily occurs 
that a prime—if-not the crucial issue—since 
Quinn never met the clients, was not re- 
tained by them and did not personally ap- 
pear or render any services before the repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau—is whether he 
received the compensation with knowledge 
that it was for services rendered by one or 
more of his partners before the Bureau while 
he was a Member of Congress. 

In other words, was his conduct in re- 
ceiving the compensation willful—which in 
this case I hold to mean knowingly, deliber- 
ately and intentionally, as distinguished 
from accidentally or negligently. In my 
view it is not necessary, as the defendants 
contend, to find a specific criminal intent— 
a conscious purpose of wrongdoing, or evil 
motive—but nonetheless knowledge there 
must be that Quinn did in fact know that 
the compensation received by him was for 
services rendered before the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau and that he also knew that 
such payment was for services rendered 
during the period he was a Member of Con- 
gress, and, fully aware of these facts, he 
knowingly, deliberately, and intentionally re- 
ceived such compensation. 

Is there any competent evidence on which 
to go to the jury on this element, or putting 
it in the language used in this circuit, is 
there “evidence from which a reasonable 
person might conclude that the charge in 
the indictment was proved,” so that the jury 
must decide the issue? 

It is admitted that no direct evidence of 
knowledge such as admissions by the de- 
fendant, statements made to others or writ- 
ings or documentary proof has been offered. 
It is recognized that this type of proof on 
the issue of knowledge is unusual. Reliance 
here is placed upon facts and circumstances 
from which it is contended that the rea- 
sonable inference is warranted that the de- 
fendant had actual knowledge. 

But in either case, whether proof be di- 
rect, or by circumstances or by inference 
from circumstances, the proof must be of a 
character as to satisfy beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the defendant did in fact have 
knowledge. It should be pointed out that it 
is not sufficient to find that as a reasonable 
person Quinn should have known the facts. 
What must be determined is whether there 
is sufficient evidence upon which the jury 
would be warranted in finding that in fact 
he had actual knowledge. 

That the defendants were partners or that 
services were rendered by one or the other 
of the partners or associates does not 
establish that Quinn knew of the receipt 
of the fees or that they were derived from 
services rendered in matters before the Bu- 
reau during his incumbency. 

While partners may act for one another 
in civil matters this is not true so far as 
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criminal liability is concerned, which is per- 
sonal. In criminal cases a partner is not 
chargeable with acts of his copartners un- 
less he has knowledge. 

Let us turn to the evidence upon which the 
Government urges that a permissible in- 
ference of knowledge may be charged to 
Quinn so as to send the case to the jury. 

The partnership of Schwaeber, Quinn & 
Saver was embarked upon in August 1948 
when Quinn had not yet been nominated for 
Member of Congress. This firm succeeded 
Schwaeber & Saver. Each partner had a 
drawing account of $200 per week against 
profits. Within a short time Quinn was 
nominated for Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and was actively engaged in his 
campaign from September 1948 until his 
election early in November, following which 
he took a vacation until he assumed the 
duties of his public office on January 1, 1949. 

Up to this point he rendered little if any 
service to his law firm. 

Following the assumption of his duties, 
the Government’s evidence establishes that 
as little as he gave of his time and services 
to the firm up to December 1948, he devoted 
even less time thereafter. 

He appeared at the firm’s office on Fri- 
days in some weeks for about an hour or two, 
where he then took care of his public func- 
tions, such as writing letters for, and seeing, 
his constituents. In other weeks he was not 
at the office at all. There is no suggestion— 
indeed not a scintilla of evidence—that he 
took any part, direct or indirect, in his firm’s 
work. 

The Government proof, in the words of the 
witness called to establish his activity to show 
knowledge, “is that he did nothing,” and 
at another point this witness testified: “He 
performed no services during the period in 
which he was in Congress.” 

It would be stating the fact to say tnat his 
relationship to his law partnership was that 
of an absentee partner. 

There is no evidence that he ever conferred 
with other members of the firm as to matters, 
sourcé of income, or that he was ever advised 
as to the matters from which fees were de- 
rived. A number of these matters antedate 
his membership in the firm, some by as much 
as almost 2 years, and in a number of others 
substantial services were rendered before he 
became a Member of Congress. In still other 
cases much of the work was carried on by 
Schwaeber when he was no longer a mem- 
ber of the firm, commencing in February 
1951, and when there was no professional re- 
lationship between him and Quinn. 

There is no basis upon which to find that 
Quinn knew or was informed of these services 
when Schwaeber was no longer his partner. 


The Government relies upon the fact that 
in his individual income tax returns for the 
years 1949, 1950, and 1951, Quinn listed in- 
come from the law firms. But there is no 
proof of any breakdown to show that the in- 
come came from any of the matters pending 
before the Bureau which are the subject of 
the indictment, and the fact that the bulk 
of the firm’s business concerned tax matters 
in so-called intelligence items before the 
Bureau is not sufficient, absent other proof, 
to bring home knowledge to him as to the 
source of compensation and that it was re- 
lated to matters in which his partners ap- 
peared before the Bureau. 

The analysis of fees as submitted by Buratt 
was simply a tabulation constructed from 
the entries in the checkbook and was a 
crediting of fees in particular matters, as 
they should have been credited for distribu- 
tion according to the partnership arrange- 
ment, but made long after the event. 

So far as this record goes, fees were entered 
in the stub of the checkbook which was 
used to arrive at the profit and loss state- 
ment. Nothing has been presented to war- 
rant the inference that the defendant Quinn, 
who rarely put in a visit at the firm’s offices, 
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ever saw the checkbook, which, incidentally, 
listed the name of the client from whom the 
fee was received without specifying the mat- 
ter. Indeed, there is direct testimony offered 
by the Government that the books and work 
papers were never shown to Quinn. 

Finally, the evidence is uncontroverted 
that for a period of 6 months, from April 
to September 1950, when some of the serv- 
ices in one or more of the matters were 
rendered, or, I believe, some of the fees 
were paid, Quinn was completely removed 
from any form of activity, congressional or 
otherwise, due to a severe heart attack. 

The Government suggests that in 1 matter 
out of the 14 specified in the indictment, 
Quinn telephoned an Internal Revenue agent. 
In this matter Quinn had appeared before 
the Department of Justice in 1948, prior to 
his election as a Congressman. It had been 
pending since 1947, before he was a member 
of the law firm. In October 1948, before his 
election, the Department of Justice, to which 
the matter had been referred by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, declined prosecution. 

In January 1949, Quinn inquired of the 
regional counsel of the status and made 
similar inquiries on 2 occasions, 1 in Febru- 
ary and the other in March. These calls 
were solely, as the witness readily acknowl- 
edged, to inquire of the status of the matter; 
the merits of the case were not discussed. 

I cannot agree with the Government con- 
tention that this was the rendition of serv- 
ices of the nature contemplated under the 
statute. The only other alleged services 
claimed in this particular matter are tele- 
phone calls to the defendant Schwaeber by 
another agent of the Bureau assigned to make 
a supplemental investigation, who requested 
Schwaeber to supply documentation of the 
taxpayer’s contention raised before the De- 
partment of Justice to which Schwaeber’s 
sole response was a letter that he had noth- 
ing to add to the case. 

In this instance there was no proof that 
the services were rendered within the con- 
templation of the statute before the Bureau 
either by Quinn or his partner, but, more 
important, there is no proof that he knew of 
the payment of the fee which occurred in 
January 1950, and which, as all fees, went 
into the common fund. 

So much on the issue of knowledge. 

Finally, there is not a scintilla of evidence 
to support the allegation of the indictment 
that the compensation was for services, which 
also included interceding with officers and 
employees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and “otherwise acting * * * to influence 
and persuade (them) in order to obtain fav- 
orable decisions and actions.” There was 
no proof of any attempt by Quinn, directly 
or indirectly, or by his partners in any single 
respect, to support the allegation of inter- 
ceding and influencing the judgment of the 
officers of the Bureau. 

The Government concedes as much but 
contends this is not an element of the of- 
fense. However, it has made that very spe- 
cific charge in the indictment in this case 
and so it is unnecessary to consider in the 
abstract whether, absent such allegation, an 
element of the offense is a purpose to inter- 
cede and to influence. The leading case of 
Burton v. United States,* as well as others, 
touch upon this as an element of the offense. 
It should be pointed out that although Count 
7 in the Burton case which charged the re- 
ceipt of compensation did not contain an 
allegation of a purpose to influence (as dis- 
tinguished from Count 6 which charged an 
agreement to receive compensation and a 
specific purpose of influence), nonetheless 
the Supreme Court quoted with approval the 
judge’s charge * under Count 7 which required 
the jury to find influence as an element. 





2202 U. S. 344, 363, 365, 376; see also Record 
on Appeal. 
* Judge, later Justice, VanDevanter. 
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In sum, the Government has failed in its 
case in chief to submit evidence, either direct 
or indirect, upon which the essential element 
of knowledge could be found—this apart 
from its admitted failure to establish that 
Quinn, either directly or indirectly, sought 
to intercede and to influence Internal Reve- 
nue officers in order to obtain favorable de- 
cisions and actions. 

I hold there is no basis upon which a Jury 
could reasonably, upon the evidence pre- 
sented, draw an inference to establish beyond 
a reasonable doubt, actual knowledge on the 
part of Quinn. 

The rule on a motion for a Judgment of 
acquittal has variously been stated, but gen- 
erally it is that “if a judge is of opinion that 
upon the evidence a reasonable mind could 
not find guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, he 
must not let the jury act, because to do so 
would be to let it speculate without evidence 
adequate in law.” 

To submit this case to the jurors upon the 
evidence—or rather the lack of evidence— 
would permit them to engage in speculation 
and conjecture on the issue of knowledge. 
Suspicions are not a substitute for evidence. 

Accordingly, the motion for a judgment of 
acquittal is granted. 

Since the motion is granted as to Quinn, 
it follows it must likewise be granted as to 
Schweber and Saver, the codefendants who 
are charged with aiding and abetting. 

The clerk of the court is requested to bring 
the jurors in. 

(Jury in box.) 

The Court. Members of the jury, I am sure 
you know when we adjourned last night the 
court remained in session, and, as I told you 
when you left, there were certain matters of 
law with which you had no concern but 
which were to be presented to the court for 
argument. 

We sat here until almost 6 o’clock last 
night, and, thereafter, the court—while the 
hours are not important—was engaged in a 
consideration of this matter. The defend- 
ants had made a motion for a directed 
verdict of acquittal on the ground there was 
insufficient evidence to go to the jury to pass 
upon the guilt of the defendants. 

I took this motion under advisement 
throughout the course of the night, reviewed 
the evidence and the law that is applicable 
to the case. Now, generally, as I have just 
indicated to those who have been in the 
courtroom, there is a rule of law that “if a 
judge is of opinion that upon the evidence 
@ reasonable mind could not find guilt be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, he must not let the 
jury act, because to do so would be to let it 
speculate without evidence adequate in law.” 

One of the principal issues in this case 
was whether or not there was sufficient evi- 
dence upon which a reasonable mind could 
draw an inference that the defendant Quinn 
had actual knowledge that the compensa- 
tion which the Government claimed he had 
received came from the specific matters re- 
ferred to in the indictment. You will note 
I said “actual knowledge,” and, as I com- 
mented a few moments ago, it is not a ques- 
tion of whether or not as a reasonable man 
he should have known, it is a matter of a 
jury having sufficient evidence to make a 
determination that he in fact did know. 

To make it short, I have concluded that 
the case is not to be submitted to you, and I 
have directed a verdict of acquittal of all 
three defendants. 

Before you leave, I want to say this to you: 
while perhaps you would have wanted to 
pass upon the case, sitting in close attention 
as you have, the fact that you were ready to 
do so is just as important as if in fact you 
did decide the issues. Each of you was fully 
aware of what was going on with the case, 
and it was clear that you followed the testi- 
meny with perception. 

With that statement I have nothing more 
to say than that I happen to be one judge 
of the court—and there are others—who 
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never thanks a jury for their services, just 
as I never permit anybody to thank the Court 
for the rendition of a verdict. This is what 
you and I are called upon to do in the trial 
of a case. Your reward must come from the 
knowledge and satisfaction that you per- 
formed your task in this case, and were 
fully prepared to perform your task if called 
upon. 
With that the court discharges you. 


a 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE _ 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Range Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


‘ OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the State of Oregon there are many 
lumbermen who subscribe wholeheart- 
edly to a comprehensive program of con- 
servation and who practice it at every 
opportunity. The Pilot Rock Lumber Co. 
in eastern Oregon is an example of a 
company which tries to use 100 percent 
of every tree cut from its forest lands. 
Someone has said that in its desire 
to eliminate waste conservation-minded 
lumbermen will eventually process the 
shadow of the tree. 

How comprehensive the conservation 
program of a lumber company may be 
is made evident in the speech Mr. Al 
Moltke, vice president of the Pilot Rock 
Lumber Co., delivered to a recent meet- 
ing of the American Society of Range 
Management. 

Mr. President, the East Oregonian, of 
Pendleton, Oreg., printed the speech in 
the issue of May 5,.1956. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this reprinted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RANGE CONTROL SEEN LUMBERMEN’S JOB 

Range management today is part of the 
responsibilities of all owners and managers 
of private forest lands. There was a time 
when a lumberman gave little thought to 
anything besides how much timber was on 
the tract when evaluating a purchase. His 
primary objective was, of course, to cut as 
many boards as possible from the land. Then, 
he was through with it. Also, his objective 
was to make as big a profit from the forest in 
the shortest possible time and that profit was 
only represented by timBer. Many cut out 
and got out, made a good profit and that was 
all there was to it. When that stand was 
cut, they would get more timber and repeat 
the process. 

In recent years many lumbermen have 
come to realize that there are no forest fron- 
tiers ieft in America. If they hope to stay in 
business and, by so doing, support the towns 
that have grown up around them and have 
come to depend upon their industry for 
their existence, then they must stay in one 
place, get the most productivity from the 
ground they own and manage. This hap- 
pens to be the position of the Pilot Rock 
Lumber Co. 

Many lumbermen have now taken a second 
look at the timber-growing potential of their 
lands for the first time They have come to 
realize that timber could be looked upon as 
@ crop, and economically so, like any other 
crop. As much of the western forest lands 
could also grow grass—why not get the most 
from the grass potential of those lands. 
Several lumbermen operate cattle ranches in 
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connection with their lumber business. 
However, we at Pilot Rock are staying out of 
the cattle business and sticking to one head- 
ache at a time. 

We are earnestly trying to get maximum 
utilization from every tree we cut. We are 
also retaining the maximum payroll for lum- 
ber processing for our community. Our grass 
and grazing permittees are watched zealously 
because we know that being lumbermen we 
are not supposed to know or care much about 
our grass. To disprove this theory, we have 
employed an expert with practical grazing 
and cattle business know-how. For that job, 
we selected a successful retired cattleman, 
who learned through experience that it does 
not pay to overgraze. 

While I can’t say how many lumber op- 
erators are doing exactly as we are, I believe 
that today most timber operators of substan- 
tial size in the Pacific Northwest have grazing 
programs integrated into their forest man- 
agement plans. 

We are cutting our timber on a sustained- 
yield basis, leaving thrifty trees to grow the 
future crop for the future generation of 
loggers. In this way, we get the maximum 
in wood growth from our lands. This is eco- 
nomically feasible in view of the collateral 
value incorporated in our cutover lands, 
While consideration has been given to the 
wood productivity of these lands, up until 
recently not much thought was given to the 
grass productivity of the same land. We 
found that both crops do well together, so 
we have included grass in our forest man- 
agement plan. 

Our range management starts with seeding 
our skid trails to a good, locally recom- 
mended range grass. We depend upon the 
Forest Service recommendations to be as near 
correct as is presently possible in view of the 
fact that they have a special department 
set up for range management, and are fa- 
miliar with our local conditions. Advice on 
the correct time to seed has also been taken 
from the Forest Service. In our area, this is 
considered to be either in late fall before 
the first snows, or on the first light snow. 
There is danger in waiting too long, as access 
to the area may become quite difficult if 
deep snow comes early. Thus seeding, like 
burning brush is limited sometimes to a very 
short period. 

We realize that overgrazing is contrary to 
range conservation, so we have put a large 
portion of our holdings under the jurisdic- 
tion of the ranger station at Dale, Oreg. The 
ranger treats our lands exactly as he does 
Forest Service lands. In view of the fact 
that much of the land is integrated with na- 
tional forest lands, this system works very 
well. This range is leased directly to a range 
associattion and a few private individuals, 
but the number of cattle they may run on 
these lands is decided by the ranger in 
charge. The area just referred to is in the 
John Day River country and is inside the 
national forest boundaries served by the Dale 
ranger station. Approximately 30,000 acres 
are involved in our private forest lands in 
this area. 

Outside the boundaries of the national 
forest this cannot be done. We have em- 
ployed a range manager to handle the grazing 
on some 60,000 acres that lie outside the 
forest boundaries. His responsibility is to 
control size of herds that the various per- 
mittees wish to run on our lands. Also, it 
is up to him to decide range disputes. If 


& permittee persists on slipping in more 
cattle than the range will stand, then our 
range manager has the unpleasant job of can- 
celing his permit. 

All of our range leases are so written that 
if overgrazing is practiced, then the next 
year’s lease will not be renewed. All leases 
with few exceptions are written for only 1 
year with a promise of renewal at our com- 
pany’s option. We have no trouble getting 
takers on that basis. 

In our business, we are using large num- 
bers of forest weed trees for chips. These 
chips are converted to pulp and eventually 
fiberboard. Removal of these trees is of 
value in promoting better sawtimber growth. 
This also aids in securing better snow com- 
paction and thus creates a better watershed 
while conducting a sound logging program. 
Better forest watersheds aid much in con- 
trolling streamflow and contribute toward 
stabilization of our great hydroelectric plants 
now being built on the great river systems of 
the Northwest. 

I would like to point out here that we be- 
lieve that it is the duty of all conservation- 
minded people to protect the watershed value 
of their lands. It is my firm belief that the 
future economy of this country can be main- 
tained as it now is, only if we give serious 
consideration to getting maximum conserva- 
tion and utilization of the water that falls 
from the skies on our great forests through 
rain and snow. 

Our forests comprise much of the area in 
which we live. They are the source of the 
water supply of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. Agriculture is basically fully 
developed. The lumbering business will have 
to decline to some extent as soon as all 
private forests are cut. There is not enough 
wood growing in the forest of the Northwest 
to maintain all mills now operating on their 
present annual cutting basis. Substitutes 
will have to be found to take the place of 
wooden boards. These substitutes will be 
made because of available power from the 
river. This country’s population is mush- 
rooming rapidly. The potential of the river 
is the only remaining frontier to be claimed 
by the present and future population of the 
area. The water from. the forest can play 
and will play an important part in their 
future standard of living. 

As I have tried to point out, the forests 
have multiple uses. There is one important 
use yet that I have not mentioned, but it 
most certainly should be. 

The rightful heritage of all red-blooded 
Americans is the recreation incorporated 
within these forests. This can also be con- 
sidered as an important factor in our present 
economy. Much of our present business is 
based on equipment and supply needed for 
recreation. It is the policy of our company 
to contribute toward this use of our private 
lands by allowing free use of our logging road 
system under fair and wise control. Written 
permits are granted upon request. Keys to 
our locked gates are also issued without 
charge. We know that the recreational use 
of our forests would be wasted if not used, 
We do not wish to see waste of any kind. 
Thus, we have cooperated with our neighbors 
in this respect and I know of no fair request 
for such use that has been denied. Better 
public relations are our reward. 

About 5,000 acres of our lands in the lower 
John Day River country were found to be 
ideal for a winter refuge for wildlife. Upon 
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request by the Oregon State Game Commis- 
sion, we made this land available for its best 
natural use, a big winter refuge since 1950. 
This was our major contribution toward 
wildlife protection and as I understand from 
recent reports, it is proving to be all the 
game commission expected. Thus, I have 
endeavored to point out that timber, cattle, 
watershed, wildlife, and recreation are all an 
integrated part of a private forest, and can 
be managed without one interfering with the 
other. 

In closing, I wish to add that we at Pilot 
Rock are not alone in this sort of private 
forest management; many other substantial 
lumbering industries in this country are 
considering carefully all of those once hidden 
values that lay within their forests and have 
set up wise multiple-purpose use of their 
lands. There are no new forest frontiers left 
to capture in America. We can only settle 
down and make the most and best use of 
what we have. 

Any owner of private natural resources has 
a@ grave responsibility to be worthy of that 
ownership. He cannot take it with him 
when he dies but must pass it on to someone 
else. He has no right to leave his lands in 
poorer productivity than when he found 
them. It was God given and he only has the 
right to use just so long as he lives. A 
hundred years from now this same earth will 
still be depended on for all life. To destroy 
productivity is to destroy human life. 


Senator Walter George’s Place in Man- 
kind’s History Is Assured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President I have before me an edi- 
torial entitled “Senator WALTER GEORGE: 
His Place in Mankind’s History Is As- 
sured,” which appeared in the issue of 
May 11, 1956, of the Anderson (S. C.) In- 
dependent. The editorial was written 
by one of the South’s foremost news- 
paper editors and former United States 
Senator, Wilton E. Hall. He has ex- 
pressed in this writing a sentiment which 
is true throughout South Carolina and 
the entire Nation. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WALTER GEORGE: His PLACE IN 
MANKIND’s History Is ASSURED 

Senator WALTER F. GreonGe’s decision to re- 
tire from the United States Senate at the 
end of his term was not entirely unexpected 
by those close to the Washington scene. 

A few days ago it was reported that the 
venerable Georgian’s closest friends, shocked 
by the sudden death of Senator Alben Bark- 
ley, were imploring the Senator to retire from 
the strain of political life in order that he 
might serve his State and Nation longer 
in other capacities. 

It was known that he had been advised 
by his personal physician that a prolonged 
election campaign might take its toll, al- 
though the beloved Georgia statesman is 
more vigorous at the age of 78 than many 
younger men, 
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For 33 years Senator GrorcEe has repre- 
sented his State in the Senate. Most of 
those years were spent in positions of lead- 
ership. His sure hand more than once has 
guided the ship of state from threatening 
shoals. 

As he approaches retirement, his influence 
in the highest council in the land was never 
stronger, both at home and abroad. As 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee he is a world figure whose views 
are important in chancelleries around the 
globe. 

Senator GeorGr’s deep-seated interest, 
preservation of peace, and opportunity to 
extend his efforts in this cause as President 
Eisenhower's personal representative of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization undoubt- 
edly influence his decision to leave the 
Senate. 

NATO has been tottering. Its dissolution 
would be a blow to the cause of free men 
and would pose a menace to peaceful solu- 
tion of the world’s pressing problems. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower could not have chosen a 
more able exponent than this great Georgia 
statesman. 

A man loved and respected on both sides 
of the aisle in the Senate and revered by 
his fellow Georgians as one of the State’s 
greatest sons, Senator GrorceE will retire 
with his place in mankind’s history already 
assured. 


Proposed Appropriation for the National 
Heart Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Dr. Paul D. White, of Boston, Mass., 
at a hearing before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Public 
Health, May 9, 1956. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

1. Iam Dr. Paul Dudley White, of Boston, 
practicing physician, consultant in medicine 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
teacher of graduate students in medicine at 
Harvard University and elsewhere, executive 
director of the National Advisory Heart 
Council, and president of the International 
Society of Cardiology. 

I am presenting herewith a statement in 
support of the budget of 1957 for the Na- 
tional Heart Institute of the United States 
Public Health Service as recommended by 
the National Advisory Heart Council in con- 
junction with the Citizens’ Committee, and 
the Budget itself. 

There is no need of any extensive comment 
on the well known importance of heart and 
blood vessel diseases today as a most serious 
threat to the health of both young and old 
in this country and in many other lands. 
In the United States of America, it accounts 
for more than half of all the deaths and 
in this respect, as well as in toto, is an in- 
creasing problem every year. 

2. The National Heart Institute as well 
as the private organizations dealing with 
heart disease, such as the major organiza- 
tion, namely the American Heart Association, 
have a very complicated function to fulfill 
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inasmuch as they have to deal with a con- 
siderable variety of different diseases which 
involve the circulation including a study 
of the blood and of its abnormalities. It 
is a very important field of medicine. As to 
the blood, for example, solving the problem 
of thromboembolism (which means the for- 
mation of blood clots in the circulation and 
their movement from one place to another) 
stands high in the need for research. Why 
is there much less threat of this in Hong 
Kong than in Boston, as was told me a few 
weeks ago in Hong Kong by a very well 
trained and experienced young Chinese sur- 
geon, a graduate of Harvard Medical School 
10 years ago with several years of surgical 
residency at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital? I am sure that Dr. Wright would 
like to add a few words to this brief com- 
ment about the blood and its properties 
of clotting. 

3. The next important comment that I 
would make is that blood-vessel disease ac- 
tually comprise the major part of our field, 
a statement that sometimes surprises even 
those with some knowledge about the heart. 
Here again I would like Dr. Wright to am- 
plify this observation with particular ref- 
erence to the circulatton in the legs and 
in the brain. I shall summarize the prob- 
lem briefly. The simplest and most common 
change, a more or less natural development 
in aged persons, but abnormal in youth 
and middle age, is a loss of elasticity and 
hardening or stiffening of the larger arteries 
of the body, reducing considerably the effi- 
ciency of the circulation. This needs study 
with a view to its prevention in the young. 

The next problem is that of serious dis- 
ease of the inner coats of many arteries 
including the aorta itself and the large ves- 
sels supplying the circulation of the legs, 
a field of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance which has in the past few years hap- 
pily attracted the attention of able surgical 
pioneers who have boldly and brilliantly 
introduced new surgical techniques to save 
lives and to restore health. Even more im- 
portant still, however, are the so-called 
atherosclerotic (softening-hardening) dis- 
eases of the cerebral (brain) and coronary 
(heart) arteries which by their blocking 
(thrombosis) or even rupture (in the brain 
with resulting apoplexy) account for the 
major part of heart and brain diseases today 
in this country. Thus the heart disease 
called coronary which leads all other forms 
of heart disease in the United States of 
America now and the cerebral involvement 
so distressing all over the world, as I have 
found it to be, are actually due to disease 
of the blood vessels and not to primary dis- 
ease of either heart muscle or brain tissue. 

Finally, one other very common cause of 
heart disease (ranking second after coron- 
ary atherosclerosis) and of brain and kidney 
diseases, namely high blood pressure of se- 
rious degree, is also vascular and due to 
some as yet unidentified cause of constric- 
tion of the smaller arteries of the body. 
Thus, it goes without saying, that a major, 
probably the major, part of our current re- 
search in the cardiovascular field should be 
directed toward the study and prevention 
of these various diseases of the arteries of 
the body. And I haven’t even mentioned 
the veins which can also be diseased; per- 
haps Dr. Wright will say something about 
them. 

4. In addition to the major problems of 
coronary and hypertensive heart disease, of 
local blood vessel diseases, and of abnormali- 
ties of the blood, there are diseases that 
directly affect the heart muscle and valves. 
The most common and important of these 
is rheumatic fever which, although on its 
way down and out, remains still a very seri- 
ous threat to the children and young adults 
throughout the world, including the United 
States of America. Incidentally the actual 
mechanism of its production by the hemo- 
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lytic streptococcus remains a mystery and de- 
mands even more intensive investigation 
than yet accorded it. 

Fourth in frequency and as a challenge 
so far as the heart is concerned, and re- 
maining still at least a 95 percent mystery 
as to its causation is congenital heart and 
blood vessel disease, that is, abnormalities 
present at birth or found a few weeks or 
months thereafter. Very great advances have 
been made in the last decade in its diagnosis 
and spectacular surgical relief but almost 
nothing is known about its cause. Millions 
of dollars will undoubtedly eventually be 
needed to solve this problem, one of the dif- 
ficulties of which is that it consists of a 
multitude of individual deformities and 
combinations thereof. 

A less common but still very important 
disease of the heart almost always super- 
imposed on either rheumatic valvular heart 
disease or congenital defects is what we call 
subacute bacterial or malignant endocardi- 
tis, 99 percent fatal before the introduction 
of the antibiotics a decade ago, but now 
happily some 80 percent curable. It is due 
to invasion of the blood stream by the 
streptococcus viridans. 

Other less common causes of heart and 
blood vessel diseases still exist though rap- 
idly on the decline. These include syphillis, 
diphtheria, thyrotoxicosis, beri-beri, and a 
few virus and parasitic diseases. We must 
constantly guard against any recrudescence 
of these threats. 

5. Finally, a field that needs much culti- 
vation and is on the borderline between 
circuatory, metabolic, nervous, and psy- 
chiatric disorders is that of the so-called 
functional problems, These include neuro- 
circulatory asthenia, cardiac neurosis, dis- 
orders of rhythm, and even sudden death, 
at times without seemingly adequate struc- 
tural cause. This is in part, at least, the 
field of psychosomatic medicine. Three 
days ago I took a minor part in the inaugu- 
ration of a beautiful, finely equipped hos- 
pital at the little hill town of San Giovanni 
Rotondo in abarren part of southeastern 
Italy, some 450 kilometers from Rome. An 
excellent scientific staff is being assembled 
there. The unique character of this hospital 
is that it has been built in close proximity to 
a Franciscan Monastery visited annually by 
many thousands of pilgrims, most of whom 
are ill physically or with mental or spiritual 
problems which they are taking for solution 
to the world renowned saintly monk, Father 
Pio. Through the contributions of countless 
such pilgrims, rich and poor, this hospital 
has been built during the past 9 years and 
it is the hope of many of us that it can and 
will serve, with good control, during the 
decades to come as a center for the study of 
psychosomatic medicine which includes in 
considerable part circulatory disorders. 
Three days ago, Padre Pio at San Giovanni 
Rotondo and the day before yesterday the 
Pope in Rome in conversation with a num- 
ber of us cardiologists from a dozen coun- 
tries scattered over the world expressed a 
considerable interest in supporting such re- 
search. Following the example set by this 
remote town in the hills of Italy, other insti- 
tutions might well be established or at least 
developed in research in this important field. 

6. I have said enough about the problems 
and would now like to take up item by item 
the 1957 budget of the National Heart In- 
stitute. 

A. Research projects: The 1957 budget of 
the National Advisory Heart Council has in- 
cluded a $6 million additional sum over the 
figure of the 1956 appropriation for research 
project and program grants. The Bureau of 
the Budget allowed an increase of $2,450,000 
and the House added to this $1,450,000 which 
leaves an increase still to be requested of 
$2,100,000. At the hearing before the House 
it was stated that $1 million might be sub- 
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tracted from this extra amount of $2,100,000 
because of the allocation by the Bureau of 
the Budget of an extra $3 million for non- 
categorical basic research under the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. Now, however, 
since in this category we are still well over 
$1 million in the red, so far as approved 
grants are concerned with many more ap- 
plications coming up in June, which will add 
greatly to the deficit, we doubtless will need 
the total increase asked for originally of 
$2,100,000 in this item. 

B. Research fellowships: In the same way, 
the increase which we requested for the 1957 
budget over that for 1956 of $827,000 to bring 
the total to $1,700,000 still demands full 
support. Against this request for $827,000 
additional, the Bureau of the Budget added 
$277,000 and the House $185,000 making a 
total of $462,000. This leaves a balance 
which we still need, according to our original 
request, of $365,000 for research fellowships. 
In our testimony before the House, we said 
that since $500,000 had been added to non- 
categorical research fellowships under the 
Institutes of Health, we might subtract 
$250,000 from our needed increase. We sug- 
gested then an increase of $115,000, but fur- 
ther consideration since that time of the 
vital need of increased duration and 
amounts for more experienced and long 
term research fellows and of the addition of 
foreign fellows, a source of very valuable re- 
search hitherto largely neglected, makes it 
quite clear that we can usefully employ the 
total increase requested of $827,000 which 
would be an addition now of $365,000 of re- 
search fellowships above the House figure. 

C. Training grants: The same thing is true 
about training grants. The House happily 
added $858,000 to the budget of 1956. We 
had requested, after careful consideration; 
$958,000 which leaves still an increase to be 
requested of the Senate of $100,000. This 
should still further expand our old training 
programs and the development of new train- 
ing in such subjects as genetics, biostatistics, 
biochemistry, physiology, public health, and 
epidemiology. = 

D. State control grants: We are asking, as 
we did originally, for an additional $1,125,000 
for this important field. The reason for this 
is that the States are not yet able to under- 
write their own full programs in the cardio- 
vascular field even though they are at present 
greatly interested in the subject and are 
expanding their activities. The directors of 
the State public health programs in the 
cardiovascular field have already had a meet- 
ing and have shown surprising new interests 
and intelligent approaches which we should 
take advantage of this year. Eventually this 
doubtless should become a State activity but 
the time is not ripe at present for such a 
change. 

E. Direct operations: Both the Bureau of 
the Budget and the House recognized the 
need of increase in allocation of support for 
intramural research and for the review and 
approval of grants, adding considerably to 
the figures of the National Advisory Heart 
Council 1957 budget. The National Advisory 
Heart Council, at the time of the prepara- 
tion of the budget, was not adequately aware 
of these increased needs which are now well 
supplied, but for technical assistance there 
is still an item of $100,000 needed for direct 
operations. 

F. New developments: Finally, we asked the 
House for $1 million for new developments 
for the reasons that will be stated shortly. 
in our 1957 budget we had requested an in- 
crease of $1,500,000, which was not recognized 
by the Bureau of the Budget or the House. 
Because of the addition of $450,000 to the 
research item under direct operations, we had 
informed the House that this item might be 
reduced to $1 million, but in view of the 
extent of new developments which has be- 
vome more evident in the last few months 
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since the House hearing we would return 
to the figure of $1,500,000. 

We must enlist in order to expedite our 
researches as to the cause, diagnosis, and 
treatment of cardiovascular disease, such as 
expert workers in nonmedical fields—me- 
chanical, hydraulic, and oil engineers, in- 
vestigators in the fleld of pure physics, 
of research in fabrics, and of psychology 
and religion, social scientists, experts in 
education, and even athletic directors. 
In this category of new developments, 
we are also interested in the enlistment 
of promising young people of wunder- 
graduate level, in college and perhaps even 
in high school. Another item that needs 
exploration for which the Senate requested 
the Public Health Service to spend not less 
than $100,000 of new funds last year, but 
which was not available because of the in- 
adequacy of last year’s funds, is that of 
geographical research in epidemiological 
studies, that is, studies of the relationship 
of the ways of life and heart disease abroad 
and in this country. We have continued to 
carry on, with some difficulty in gaining 
financial support, by comparing this spring 
the Japanese living in Honolulu in the Amer- 
ican way of life with the Japanese in the 
southern part of Japan living in the old 
country. The data are now being assembled 
from this research that took place in March 
and April and are bound to be of con- 
siderable interest and importance, but we 
need many more studies of this sort. Final- 
ly, another new development which needs 
more expansion is that of rehabilitation in 
which beginnings have been made, for exam- 
ple, studies under the wing of Dr. Howard 
Rusk and myself now in progress. 

G. Fluid fund: It has been further sug- 
gested by Dr. Irving Wright and others that 
it would be extremely helpful to have an 
additional $3 million fluid fund for quick 
use in the followup of important new leads 
in any of the complicated fields with which 
we are involved, especially in the study of 
arteriosclerosis, coronary heart disease, and 
high blood pressure. Of this I myself would 
approve, as I am sure the other members 
of the National Advisory Heart Council 
would do also. 

H. Construction: Inasmuch as the bill for 
the support of construction of medical re- 
search facilities is likely soon to be passed 
by both bodies of the Congress, it is timely 
to add herewith an item for construction in 
the 1957 budget. This figure, which is to be 
matched locaily, amounts to $10 million per 
year for 3 years. It was estimated in the 
hearing before the House that this figure 
might be $6 million. Since then it has be- 
come evident that a more realistic figure 
would be $10 million for the extramural con- 
struction programs of the National Heart 
Institute. 

I. Grand total: Thus, the total increase 
which we are asking of the Senate for the 
1957 budget as requested by the National 
Advisory Heart Council above that allocated 
by the House amounts to $8,290,000. This 
includes the $3 million additional fluid fund 
but not the sum of $10 million for construc- 
tion which we had not added to our request 
of the House because it was being considered 
then in a separate bill. With the passage of 
this bill, however, the $10 million should be 
added. 

The grand total which we are requesting 
for the National Heart Institute for 1957 re- 
sulting from the addition of the 1957 House 
budget and the increase now requested 
amounts to $33,396,000, including the addi- 
tional $3 million fluid fund but not the $10 
million for construction. If that is added, 
as we hope it will be, the grand total comes 
to $43,396,000, of which $24,100,000 is for 
extramural support, including an item of 
$1,500,000 for new developments, $6,296,000 
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for direct operations, $3 million as a fluid 
grant, and $10 million for construction. 

7. In closing, I would like to express my 
appreciation of the present opportunity, of 
past appearances allowed me, of the encour- 
agement afforded us by this year’s better 
recognition (though still inadequate) of 
our needs by the Bureau of the Budget, by 
the more realistic additional help (although 
also still inadequate) by the action of the 
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House, and we hope by your own action in 
the Senate. My service with the National 
Heart Institute and National Advisory Heart 
Council ends this fall, after 8 years of a most 
stimulating and interesting experience, and 
it would indeed be gratifying if this year we 
might at last achieve the goal which has 
been painstakingly set by the National Ad- 
visory Heart Council, in cooperation with 
the citizens’ committee. Finally, I want to 
pay tribute to the devoted and efficient serv- 
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ice throughout the years by my colleagues, 
both physicians and laymen and laywomen, 
of the National Heart Institute itself and 
of the National Advisory Heart Council, and 
to your own outstanding interest, both in the 
House and in the Senate, in furthering re- 
search and education in behalf of the health, 
not only of the inhabitants of our own coun- 
try but also of th peoples throughout the 
world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of re- 
marks by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case] at the banquet of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Young Republi- 
can Clubs at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia on May 13, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

As young people interested in improving 
our great Government, I know you have given 
a good deal of thought to what I consider the 
No. 1 domestic problem of our Nation—how 
to accomplish the goal of equal treatment 
for all our people. In my opinion, this has 
become the most deeply divisive issue our 
Nation has faced in this century. Moreover, 
how we meet the problem is a matter of 
profound importance to millions outside the 
United States yearning and struggling for a 
better life. : 

There are those in this Nation who recog- 
nize the magnitude of the problem, but 
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prefer to look away. There are those who can 
see it only in extremist terms, who would 
compel solutions, enforced, if need be, by 
punitive means. There are also those who 
would use it for narrow political ends. 
There may be some in our own party who 
take the short-range view that this is a mat- 
ter splitting the Democrats and so let’s stand 
back and let them fight each other. 

But, in the long view, in the interests of 
our country, this is neither a sensible nor a 
morally just position to take. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that the Republican Party 
could adopt such a view. We cannot stand 
aside and watch this Nation be torn apart 
over an issue that can and must be resolved 
without resort to violence or compulsion. 

The Negroes in our midst are Americans 
and have the same right to a vote, to a 
decent education, to a decent job, to a decent 
house, and to a decent life as the rest of us. 

It seems to me high time to take the civil- 
rights issue out of the partisan arena. The 
hurling of wild predictions over what can 
happen if we give the Negro his long-post- 
poned rights is harmful, as is the continuing 
exchange of charges over who’s to blame for 
the situation. Meanwhile, the problem is 
aggravated as tempers flare among the ex- 
tremists on both sides and the moderates are 
pushed ever farther and farther back from 
the conflict. 

I can see no partisan advantage in watch- 
ing American turn against American. This 
is a problem that cries out for calmness and 
moderation; for unity and understanding. 
This Nation has already discovered that in 
the sensitive area of foreign policy, a bi- 
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genetics, morphology (anatomy), pathology, physiology, rebabilitation, and other, 
particularly arteriosclerosis (coronary in particular), 


partisan approach is advisable, if not down- 
right essential. It seems to me that the 
matter of racial relations and the broader 
one of civil rights should be moving in the 
same direction. 

Our great need right now is to build a 
climate of opinion in which reasonable solu- 
tions are possible, to strengthen in all ways 
the position of those persons who could con- 
tribute to understanding and progress to- 
ward carrying out public school integration. 
This encouragement can take many forrhs— 
creation of opportunities for men and women 
of good will to meet and discuss ways of 
working out solutions to particular prob- 
lems; sympathetic response to school dis- 
tricts that take steps toward fulfillment of 
the Supreme Court decisions and develop- 
ment of moderate legislation helpful to the 
same aim. At the same time, we need to 
refrain from words and actions which hinder 
rather than help progress and understand- 
ing. We must resist the temptation to take 
partisan advantage. Any smugness on our 
part; any ignoring of the fact that the North, 
where we Republicans live, is itself not with- 
out racial tension; any vain hope that we 
will profit while the other side fights—this 
approach is not going to help solve a prob- 
lem which is too big for petty self-indulgence. 
The Supreme Court decisions call for great 
changes in long-standing habits of many of 
our States. This must be recognized by those 
who are truly interested in fulfilling our na- 
tional conscience in a peaceful fashion. 

President Eisenhower, in my opinion, is 
exerting the right kind of leadership. He 
has stood firmly for integration of our public 
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schools on a steadily progressive basis. This 
has been a real contribution and I know 
he will be leading the way toward other steps 
as we determine what others are necessary 
and advisable. 

In addition to exercising the great influ- 
ence of his office and his own reputation for 
high moral principles, the President has 
urged the adoption of a moderate legislative 
program to strengthen and expand our civil- 
rights statutes. These proposals are sup- 
ported by many Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans already and if we can create a 
climate of moderation and reasonableness 
they can be enacted. 

We, as individuals and as Republicans, 
have an opportunity as well as a duty to 
lend our strength to calm voices of North 
and South who would find ways of doing this 
job that needs so badly to be done. Neither 
extremism nor partisanship will win the po- 
litical day, any more than they will carry 
us toward the goal of real equality, with jus- 
tice, for our fellow Americans of whatever 
color. 

The temper of the people is, I believe, 
moderate on this issue. As we Cemonstrate 
our good faith and deep interest in steady 
progress toward solution, public good will 
and support will inevitably follow. 





A Midwestern Editor Analyzes the 
Political Situation in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a lot is 
being written in the national magazines 
with reference to the politicai situation 
and estimates for 1956. 

Attached is an article by Edward Lind- 
say, editor of the Lindsay-Schaub news- 
papers, which is an interpretation of the 
electorate and the issues as of May of 
this year. Many of this editor’s findings 
are based upon action by the Eisenhower 
administration and the countermeas- 
ures by the opposition. 

It appears to me that this is a fair in- 
terpretation of midwestern feeling at 
this time on most of the major issues 
confronting the country. This article 
has overcome some of the mistakes made 
by nationally known syndicated writers 
who have tended to emphasize single 
major issues. Mr. Lindsay has tried to 

. bring out the overall feeling of people, 
founded upon the impression which the 
Eisenhower administration has made at 
the broad base of public thinking. The 
article is attached herewith in full from 
the Decatur Herald and Review and other 
Lindsay-Schaub newspapers, of Sunday, 
May 13, 1956: 

The overriding political fact of this, 1956 
election year seems to be majority satisfac- 
tion with the performance of the Eisenhower 
administration. The peace and prosperity 
theme is being accepted. Efforts at creat- 
ing a rallying point for dissenters have 
shown vitality for a short time and then 
tended to dissipate. 

Despite the congressional hearings staged 
by the Democratic majority in an effort to 
show that the United States is falling behind 
in military preparedness, the defense bill 
voted by the House without a dissenting vote 
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provided only a little less money than the 
President asked for. 

The great furor caused by the effort in 
both Houses to create a something-for- 
everybody farm bill has subsided with the 
President’s veto and the inability of po- 
litical observers to read anything that re- 
sembles a farm revolt into the results of 
primary elections held since the veto. 

Democratic Members of Congress and 
Democratic candidates for the presidential 
nomination have found themselves in a di- 
lemma in which they cannot get attention 
unless they make extreme proposals and ex- 
treme proposals invariably generate more 
opposition than support. 

It seems to me that we are in one of those 
eras in which the public instinctively re- 
sents anything that can be read as monkey- 
ing with peace and prosperity. The Repub- 
licans at the moment are the beneficiaries of 
this in the way that the Democrats were 
the beneficiaries of a situation which some 
Republicans characterized with the crack: 
You don’t shoot Santa Claus. 

None of this is to say that all Republican 
Members of Congress will benefit from the 
national rosy glow in which President Eisen- 
hower sits. 

There are pockets of unemployment. 
There are industries and areas in which 
local maladjustments may be reflected in a 
protest vote against Republican Congress- 
men and possibly against a Republican 
President. 

There is some indication in local areas of 
a swing away from long established ideas 
that were sure-fire vote getters for the Dem- 
ocrats. An example of this is in the North- 
west where there is a strong indication that 
the voters are pulling away from their tra- 
ditional enthusiasm for public power. 

In the main, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has adopted the basic tenets of the New 
Deal in those areas that have wide public 
support. In the public power issue it is in 
a position to quote Franklin Roosevelt him- 
self in considering public power as a yard- 
stick against which to measure the effective- 
ness of private power activities. The only 
difference is that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has tried, and now finally with some 
success, to permit private power to demon- 
state its competency against the yardstick. 

There is some indication that such strata 
of Democratic strength as the labor union 
vote and the Negro vote are now breaking 
up. It remains to be seen whether or not the 
South, which was not so solid in 1952, will 
remain fluid or tend to return to its histori- 
cal single-party behavior. 

The Eisenhower administration seems to 
have developed a considerable ability to 
withstand attack and to temper its policies 
to meet changing conditions, whether politi- 
cal or real. 

The poise and self-confidence of the Presi- 
dent have been demonstrated in recent weeks 
by his veto of the farm bill and the con- 
fusion he has created in Democratic ranks on 
the firm issue. Democratic Members of 
Congress seem to be genuinely uncertain as 
to whether or not they dare to refuse to pass 
the farm bill in substantially the form asked 
for by the President. So far the Democrats 
have been willing to stand on the soil bank 
plan without the President’s prepayment 
provision. Whether or not they will have the 
courage to confront him for price supports 
for feed grains, and in this way invite a sec- 
ond veto, remains_to be seen. 

The President’s change of pace in foreign 
policy is another indication of strength. He 
has known since before his election that it 
would be necessary for the United States to 
stand for liberalizing of trade policies for 
Japan and for our allies, if not for ourselves, 
in dealing with Red China. Now, in an elec- 
tion year, he has had the courage to say this. 

Moreover, he has been willing to initiate 
an expansion of what the Democrats call the 
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point 4 program of economic aid to backward 
countries. This program is being pushed as 
an extension in the activities in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, with some in- 
dication that private capital will be invited 
to participate wth Government in the devel- 
opment of needy countries. 

The Democrats are unable to attack these 
policies but only to snipe at them a little, 
and ineffectively. 





International Labor Organization 
Conference at Geneva 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE*B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, even though I will probably 
have to interrupt the trip to fly back to 
the United States for the House debate 
on my school construction bill, I am 
looking forward to attending sessions 
of the International Labor Organization 
conference in Geneva, Switzerland, next 
month. 

As the ranking Democratic member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House of Representatives, I have 
been designated by Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN to serve along with the senior Re- 
publican member of the committee, Con- 
gressman SAMUEL K. McCoNNELL, JR., of 
Wynnewood, Pd., as a congressional ad- 
viser to the American delegation at this 
international conference. The delega- 
tion we will advise consists officially of 
one employee representative, one em- 
ployer representative, and a Governmént 
official. Other countries are similarly 
represented. 

Of course when the Soviet Union sends 
a delegation to this conference the idea 
of anyone in the delegation being an 
“employer representative” or employee 
representative” is ridiculous on its face, 
because all delegates from the Soviet 
Union are, by the very nature of the 
Communist system, Soviet government 
Officials. But that would hardly be a 
reason to refuse to allow American par- 
ticipation, although that has been the 
proposal of some of our big business 
organizations. 

As a matter of fact, the ILO is one 
of the best forums we have—we in the 
free world—for showing up the tryranny 
and reaction of Soviet policies. The free 
nations completely dominate the policies 
of the ILO, and it is a wonder Russia 
even participates, since so much of the 
work of the ILO centers on the attempt 
of free nations to eliminate the type of 
regimentation of workers so typical of 
the Soviet system. 

It is, therefore, hardly coincidental 
that just before its delegation goes off 
to an ILO conference at which the ques- 
ion of forced labor will be voted on, the 
Soviet Union has suddenly repealed or 
modified its long-standing decrees pro- 
viding harsh penalties or jail terms for 
quitting a job or trying to change jobs. 
Russia is now said, also, to be opening 
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up some of its forced labor camps, and 
otherwise relaxing its barbarian, policies 
against its own people. 

And, in one of the most revealing epi- 
sodes of all, the Soviets have suggested 
to Russian “unions” that they should 
engage more often in “a good wrangle” 
with the Soviet industrial management 
people—but not to the point of strikes, 
of course. 

COLD WAR TACTICS 

All of these developments sound a real 
warning to us in our efforts to counteract 
Communist propaganda drives in the so- 
called uncommitted parts of the world. 
While Russia takes steps like these to 
make the world think she is becoming 
more civilized, we in this country have 
been arguing ever American participa- 
tionin ILO. Some of our industrial lead- 
ers have even gone so far as to express 
dismay that the Communist delegates 
at these conferences could in some way 
subvert America or other free nations. 

This does not make us look very strong 
or very confident about our own eco- 
nomic system. It sounds as if we are 
fearful of seeing free competition in the 
world of ideas as between our kind of 
industrial democracy and the Soviet 
system of economic repression and regi- 
mentation. The truth is that our brand 
of economics always shows up much 
better than the Communist variety if 
we place the two solidly in contrast in 
world gatherings like the ILO. 

This Administration has been showing 
amazing timidity about the slave labor 
issue, even though this issue was origi- 
nally raised in the ILO by the United 
States—under previous administrations. 
The Eisenhower administration is so 
afriad of providing ammunition to the 
Republican isolationists and Bricker 
amendment supporters in Congress. that 
it has dodged and twisted and ducked in 
trying to avoid facing the issue in the 
ILO. Now, however, the decision is that 
the United States delegation will be free 
to support moves to bar from world 
trade goods produced by forced labor. 
But for a while, high-level State Depart- 
ment opposition almost made us look 
rather silly on this. That kind of timid- 
ity plays. right into the hands of the 
Communists. 


Fluoridation of Drinking Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
at the request of a resident of my 
district, I am inserting a letter I re- 
ceived recently for the information of 
other Members of Congress. The letter 
follows: 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE DAWSON: I under- 
stand that the United States Public Health 
Service is sponsoring a bill to spend upward 
of $2 million of tax money to promote 
fluoridation of American drinking water. 

Are we to have our tax money used to 
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brain wash us with such obvious untruths 
as the AMA Journal (December 10, 1955, p. 
1475) comes out with? They recommend 
boiling to remove fluorine from water. Fluo- 
rine can be highly concentrated by boiling; 
it cannot be boiled out. Nor is it a neutrient 
as they say. It is inorganic and cannot be 
assimilated by humans or animals. During 
the period when teeth are forming, between 
the ages of 3 and 9, it can harden 
enamel, but 17 to 35 of every thousand have 
dark fluorine stains that disfigure them for 
life. After the teeth erupt the fluorine can 
only accumulate in the bones to rot or make 
brittle, and if fluorine is no more toxic than 
salt of vitamin A as they say, how come hog 
remedies containing it warn not to give it 
to farrowing pigs because it causes abortion? 
What about pregnant women? 

This bill should be killed. If it is not, at 
least please see that any committee is made 
up of people who are not controlled by the 
AMA or fiuorine interests. 

Please read this to Congress and enter it® 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
Associate Professor MABEL FRAZER. 

Sat LaKE CiTy, UTAH. 


Providence Hospital, Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
typical of the courage and determination 
of the West is the important role played 
by the Catholic Sisters of Providence, 
who came to the Oregon Territory in De- 
cember 1856, when Mother Joseph 
braved the frontier wilds to found Provi- 
dence Academy, in nearby Vancouver, 
Wash., on the great Columbia River. 

The Catholic Sisters, of Providence 
have played a significant and humani- 
tarian role in the health and well-being 
of our people in Portland and the Pacific 
Northwest, operating three fine hospitals 
in the Portland area—Providence and St. 
Vincent’s in Portland, and St. Joseph’s in 
Vancouver, Wash. The Sisters of Provi- 
dence have devoted themselves to help- 
ing the sick, the poor, the needy, the 
aged, and the orphans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an excellent article on Providence 
Hospital by Gerry Pratt, from the North- 
west rotogravure magazine of the Sun- 
day Oregonian for May 6, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THANKS BE TO PROVIDENCE 
(By Gerry Pratt) 

High in the attic of the big rambling 
schoolhouse that is Providence Academy, 
tucked away in a quite corner, rests a tired 
but brave-looking little red trunk. Inside, 
folded among the old wax, the three books 
and the well-worn tools, is a story of the 
West. For this was the trunk and these were 
the tools of Mother Joseph of the Sisters of 
Providence. 

A strong, heavy-boned women with the 
courage of David and the faith of Daniel, she 
helped hew this civilization from the un- 
settled wilds of the Pacific Northwest. In 
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the beginning she led a band of five, and be- 
tween them they faced more dangers than 
many a sourdough. 

When they stepped onto the banks of the 
Columbia in 1856, after steaming north from 
San Francisco, they faced the job of plant- 
ing the seed of charity in the West—of estab- 
lishing the order of Providence in the wilder- 
ness. 

They did it well. Beginning December 8, 
1856, when she founded Providence Academy 
in Vancouver, Mother Joseph launched a 
campaign of building that stretched from 
New Westminister in British Columbia to 
Oakland, Calif. St. Joseph’s hospital in 
Vancouver, Wash., Providence and St. Vin- 
cent’s in Portland are only three of the 34 
institutions she left to those who came after 
her. 

But.the academy, serving as home for the 
aged, orphanage and now a parochial school 
for youngsters from: nursery age through the 
12th grade, was Mother Joseph’s first love. 
It was her cornerstone, and she built it from 
nothing but the few tools packed away in 
her red trunk. 

That was 100 years ago, and today that 
little trunk, which has been retired since 
Mother Joseph’s death on January 18, 1902, 
is being dusted off and brought out from its 
hiding place in the red brick schoolhouse in 
Vancouver, Wash. With the trunk comes 
the story it has to tell. 

It was a hot and dusty day in 1876 when 
the stagecoach carrying Mother Joseph 
through the bandit territory of Colorado 
came to a rattling stop in a rocky canyon. 
At her feet, in a small black overnight bag 
were 200 silver dollars. 

The nun had been down in the mine shafts 
of Montana, across the range lands of Idaho 
and Colorado collecting the money to help 
pay the debts of the schools, orphanages, 
and hospital her Sisters were busy building 
in the Northwest. 

It wasn’t much money—but to Mother 
Joseph it was indeed precious. She was 
thinking of the money and the need of it 
and was praying when she stepped into the 
bright sunlight to face the cocked pistols of 
two robbers. 

Her diary tells what happened. None of 
the passengers dared resist or to stay in the 
coach for fear of being shot by the desperate 
men. “Pray, pray, pray,” said Mother Joseph 
as she dropped her heavy bag at the feet of 
the bandits. 

With the outlaw pistols pointed at them, 
the passengers were ordered to return to the 
coach and leave their bags heaped in the 
roadway. Mother Joseph, of whom some said 
had the faith that could move mountains, 
was praying audibly to St. Joseph and re- 
minding him of his duties in protecting her 
and hers. A sudden impulse seized her. 

“You there—Mister, Mister,” she said in a 
loud and commanding voice to the younger 
of the two armed men. The other passen- 
gers cowed and tried to hush her. But she 
persisted. 

“My boy,” she called again, and the young 
robber looked up. “My boy, please hand me 
my bag—no, not that one—the little black 
one. Yes, that’s it. There is nothing in 
there for you.” 

Gingerly, his gun pointed straight at her 
midsection, the bandit raised the bag and 
handed it into the outstretched hand of the 
nun. 

“Thank you—and God bless you, young 
man,” she said, as she stepped into the coach 
still praying for all to hear. And as the 
thieves returned to their looting and the 
coach rolled off, she gave the young man a 
gracious nod and tucked the bag, complete 
with its $200, under her feet. 

Such was the faith of Mother Joseph, and 
such was the faith of those who followed her. 

At Providence Academy there is a Sister 
Stanislaus—known to the children as Sister 
“Santa Claus,” as much for her kind nature 
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as for the awkward pronunciation of her 
name. She knew Mother Joseph and worked 
with her before the turn of the century. 

“IT can still see her—complete with saw 
and hammer at her girth—striding through 
the school and praying aloud while she 
worked,” said the little old nun, in recalling 
some of the memories from the trunk. 

“There ‘was the year the Columbia burst 
its banks. It was a hard year, and there was 
not much to keep the orphans through the 
winter. The water kept rising until it 
reached the edge of the school’s small vege- 
table garden upon which we relied for much 
of our winter stores. 

“Suddenly Mother Joseph appeared from 
one of her work corners with a statue of St. 
Joseph—she had carved it from Douglas fir. 
She placed it at the water’s edge and ordered: 
‘Go no farther.’ There wasn’t a doubt in her 
mind that the water would stop. 

“She turned her back on it and walked 
away. The river never rose another inch.” 

When the city of Vancouver came to the 
big, stone academy Mother Joseph had built 
for the orphans, the old, the poor, and the 
needy, Officials levied a water rate against the 
prosperous-looking school. 

“Forty-six dollars a month,” the water in- 
spector said, in offering the city’s water serv- 
ice to the school. 

“Thank you,” replied Mother Joseph. “I’ll 
build my own well.” And she did. It still 
stands ready and serviceable on the old 
schoolgrounds. 

This then was the driving force—the guid- 
ing spirit of the early Sisters of Providence. 
Hers was the gift of organization—the talent 
of a builder. She designed the big school 
down to its smallest detail. She hand- 
carved the intricate altar of the chapel and 
the big ornate chapel doors. She made wax 
figures of the Christ child and spent hour 
upon hour at the fine needlework for the 
vestments of the priests who said mass there. 

She is remembered, that brave, strong, in- 
spired nun who came to this land 100 years 
ago, wherever there are sick in need of care, 
homeless in need of love and wherever you 
see the distinctive habit of the Sisters of 
Providence . 

But only the mute tools and treasures of 
the tiny red trunk can tell the true story 
of Mother Joseph and those first sisters of 
the West. These bear the signs of grueling 
wear, show the marks of painful labor and 
tell the story of the hope that made the work 
of Providence possible. 

This band will be remembered for its color- 
ful exploits—riding in special habit through 
the wooded trails, plunging into mine shafts 
and tramping across the wheat plains in 
search of funds. Mother Joseph once stood 
undaunted before a band of scalp-hunting 
Indians and was spared because of her dig- 
nity and bravery. 

It is so that the glitter of these works won’t 
hide the gold of the heart behind them that 
the trunk is being brought from retire- 
ment. 





A Fine Report About United States 
Mistakes in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the fall of last year a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
chairman of which subcommittee being 
our distinguished friend and colleague 
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from Wisconsin, Mr. ZaBLocxr, spent 2 
months studying the Middle East, south 
and southeast Asia for the purpose of a 
report to the Congress. The subcommit- 
tee constituting the mission consisted of 
6 members. They traveled nearly 31,000 
miles and visited 25 countries, starting 
in Greece and ending up in Japan. This 
subcommittee performed an important 
mission. 

I congratulate the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. ZaBLockI, and all the 
members of the subcommittee for the 
sacrifices they made in the performance 
of their trying task and for their con- 
structive report. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ZABLOCKI] is recognized as one of the 
ablest and hardest working Members of 
the House of Representatives. His 
knowledge of foreign affairs is profound. 
He is recognized as one of our outstand- 
ing Members in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. And this is particularly important 
to our country at this trying period of the 
world’s history. The people of his dis- 
trict are justified in feeling proud of him 
and the fine character of service which 
he is rendering as their Representative 
in the Congress of-the United States. 

The subcommittee made a most inter- 
esting and constructive report of 213 
pages. It is one of the finest reports 
which I have ever read made by any com- 
mittee or subcommittee. Again, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZABLOCKI] and all the members of 
his subcommittee for the excellent con- 
tribution that they have made in their 
report. 

In my extension of remarks, I include 
a deserving editorial about Mr. ZABLICKI 
and his subcommittee entitled “A Fine 
Report About United States Mistakes in 
Asia,” appearing in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of May 13, 1956: 

Congressional committee reports are 
usually pretty dull fare, fit for filing. Oc- 
casionally, however, one comes along that 
is as interesting as it is informative. Such 
a report is that of the study mission of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

If you’d like a stimulating armchair trip 
through a most important part of the 
world, a real insight into the tangled affairs 
of the Middle East, sound explanations of 
why the West is having such headaches in 
Asia, this is your dish. 

The mission, headed by Wisconsin’s CLEM- 
ENT J. ZABLOCKI, Democrat, Milwaukee, spent 
2 months last fall studying the Middle East, 
south and southeast Asia. The 6 members 
traveled more than 30,800 miles, visited 25 
countries, started in Greece and ended up 
in Japan. When they got back to Washing- 
ton they studiously worked out their com- 
prehensive report. 

Actually, there’s nothing quite like it. 
Books are written about individual nations, 
or even geographical areas. But no one has 
offered a panoramic sweep of the vital areas 
fringing Communist Russia and China that 
form today’s major battleground between 
freedom and tyranny. This the study mis- 
sion, with aid from its staff members and 
assistance from the State and Defense De- 
partments, has done. . 

Here is a quick education in the geog- 
raphy, history, economics, religion and poli- 
tics of the 25 nations visited, plus a discus- 
sion of each nation’s problems with its 
neighbors and with the United States, 

There are significant conclusions, too, 
about American policies toward individual 
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countries and, more important, toward the 
whole of free Asia. 

The study mission found neutralism on 
the increase. It blamed this on changed 
Communist tactics and on American accept- 
ance of “the Communists into respectable 
society at Geneva.” It said the conviction 
is strengthening in Asia that the United 
States stands with the colonial powers of 
Europe rather than with Asian peoples. It 
complained that we are still not doing a good 
job on human relations in our various aid 
programs, and added: 

“The key thing is not the amount of aid, 
it is the manner. It is not enough to 
analyze figures; we must do a better job of 
analyzing people. This is where the Com- 
munists have left us far behind.” 

The report is 213 pages long. It is inter- 
estingly written. It has many maps. It will 
tell you most of what you need to know to 
be considered informed about a part of the 
world that is going to be important to Amer- 
icans for a long time. 

Congressman ZABLOCKI will be glad to pro- 
vide copies of the study mission report to 
those requesting them. Requests should be 
addressed to him at the House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





The Practising Law Institute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Practising Law Institute, a nonprofit ed- 
ucational institute, was founded 23 years 
ago in New York by Attorney Harold P. 
Seligson. Since that time it has 
achieved international recognition in 
the field of postlegal education. It is 
performing incomparable public service 
in keeping the profession informed of the 
development of the law and its related 
techniques. As a practicing lawyer and 
a lecturer for the institute, I have long 
felt the record of its achievements 
should be made part of the official ar- 


-chives of this Government. 


In April 1956, the Reporter, official 
publication of Phi Alpha Delta, a na- 
tional law fraternity, published a most 
interesting and instructive article on the 
history and work of the institute. I now 
have the pleasure of presenting it: 

One of the most encouraging recent devel- 
opments in our profession has been lawyers’ 
increasing attendance at postadmission edu- 
cation programs. Many are conducted under 
the auspices of bar associations and law 
schools; particularly effective work is being 
done in California, Texas, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Boston. 

Still in the foreground of this brightened 
continuing education picture is the Prac- 
tising Law Institute, which 23 years ago be- 
came the Nation’s pioneer in professional 
instruction for practicing lawyers. During 
1955, approximately 10,000 lawyers attended 
PLI Saturday forums, summer courses, eve- 
ning lectures, and special programs, spending 
a total of 190,000 man-hours on practical pro- 
fessional education. 

The institute’s courses are largely held in 
New York City, where its programs are en- 
thusiastically received. Over 2,000 lawyers 
attended PLI’s evening courses last year. Its 
1955 summer session was attended by some 
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1,500 attorneys from all parts of the Nation, 
while the year’s Saturday forums drew at- 
tendances totaling over 5,000, of whom about 
one-third came from 20 States outside New 
York. PLI monographs distributed in the 
United States and Canada now total 1,500,000 
copies. 
SUMMER SESSION 

The summer program, in which 5 full days 
are spent on each subject, covers the practi- 
tioner’s problems in a variety of fields. In 
addition to courses in trial technique, medi- 
cal proof, taxation, and estate planning, the 
summer session includes special annual pro- 
grams for patent attorneys and members of 
corporation legal departments. The latter, 
for instance, began in 1952 with general lec- 
tures for corporation staff lawyers; in 1953 
there were panel discussion on legal aspects 
of marketing; in 1954 the subject was legal 
aspects of corporate Management, and in 
1955 the program was built around the con- 
cept of preventive law in discussing effective 
functioning of the corporate law depart- 
ment. 

The 1956 summer session will provide 15 
courses over 4 weeks, beginning July 9. As 
in the past, lawyers from all parts of the 
country will come to New York for 1 or more 
weeks of stimulating training. A week-by- 
week schedule of the summer session follows: 

Week of July 9: Public prosecutors, cur- 
rent problems in patent law, trial prepara- 
tion. 

Week of July 16: Corporate-law depart- 
ments, Federal taxation, estate planning, 
trial technique. 

Week of July 23: Secured transactions, 
closed corporations and taxes, advanced es- 
tate planning, medical aspects of litigation. 

Week of July 30: Labor-law problems, 
real estate and taxes, representing estate 
fiduciaries, advanced medical proof. 

A $50,000 grant made by the Carnegie Corp. 
in 1953 has enabled PLI to furnish scholar- 
ships for prosecuting attorneys who other- 
wise would be unable to attend its public- 
prosecutor’s course. This week-long sum- 
mer program, designed to help prosecutors 
improve their professional skills, has been 
praised by J. Edgar Hoover and endorsed 
by the National Association of County and 
Prosecuting Attorneys. Lecturers in the 
course are public prosecutors of specialized 
experience. Panel discussions provide op- 
portunity for questions from enrollees, num- 
bering about 150 each summer, who find that 
the exchange of ideas with prosecuting at- 
torneys from different areas gives them fresh 
viewpoints and new approaches to their 
problems. 

ADVANCED-LEVFL PROGRAMS FEATURE SATURDAY 
AND WEEKEND FORUMS 


Development of programs on an advanced 
level for lawyers well up in their specialties 
has been perhaps the most significant of 
the institute’s recent activities. Outstand- 
ing among these programs is the Saturday 
or weekend forum, where typical problems 
in a particular area of practice are presented 
to large audiences by discussion panels com- 
posed of experts including Government law- 
yers wherever appropriate. 

In forums on aspects of commercial prac- 
tice careful consideration is given to the 
business background, as well as the tax 
aspects and legal problems. PLI has long 
recognized the importance of tax matters; 
its courses on Federal taxation have been 
particularly successful, and more than 10 
years ago were sponsored on a national basis 
by the section on taxation of the American 
Bar Association. In recent years it has 
sought to furnish lawyers with a better un- 
derstanding of the financial, economic, and 
business aspects of their clients’ problems. 


FORUMS GIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

The Institute’s Saturday forums have 
sometimes rendered important public serv- 
ice apart from their usefulness to members 
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of the bar. A program on the 1954 Revenue 
Code was held while the bill was still pend- 
ing in Congress, after having passed the 
House. Exchanges between government law- 
yers and private tax practitioners brought 
to light flaws in the House bill. Many revi- 
sion in the law as finally passed, stemmed 
from suggestions made by PLI panel mem- 
bers and audience questioners. 

Similarly, at the October 1955, forum on 
Negotiating Settlements in Personal Injury 
Actions, the 700 lawyers present were asked 
if they would like to have insurance com- 
pany claim offices open evenings for settle- 
ment conferences. The enthusiastic re- 
sponse from attorneys too busy for daytime 
negotiations led the Maryland Casualty 
Co. to open its offices one night a week. 
Eight other casualty insurance companies 
shortly followed suit. A large number of 
claims have been settled at these evening 
sessions, thus helping to reduce the vol- 
ume of negligence cases which clog the court 
calendars. 

MONOGRAPHS ARE OFTEN REVISED AND 
EXPANDED 


Mindful of the need to keep attorneys 
abreast of new developments in their special- 
ties and related fields, PLI continually brings 
up to date its more than 70 monographs and 
adds news titles. The Institute’s widely used 
series, Fundamentals of Federal Taxation, 
which analyzes Federal income, estate and 
gift tax law and practice, has been revised 
in the light of the 1954 Revenue Code. The 
board of editors for the revision is headed 
by Prof. Robert Anthoine of Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School and includes Norris Dar- 
rell of Sullivan & Cromwell; Dean Erwin N. 
Griswold of Harvard Law School; Thomas N. 
Tarleau of Willkie, Owen, Farr, Gallagher 
& Walton; Weston Vernon, Jr., of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadley; Dean William ‘C. 
Warren of Columbia University Law School, 
and 21 other distinguished tax experts. 

Other PLI monograph series deal with 
Trial Practice and General Practice. The 
price of the Institute’s publications remains 
at its original modest level (usually $1.50 or 
$2 a copy), even though revision has doubled 
the number of pages in many of these handy, 
pocket-size books. Recent monographs in- 
clude Income Taxation of Estates, and 
Trusts, Secured Transactions, Discovery Pro- 
ceedings Under the Federal Rules, and Fed- 
eral Pre-Trial and Jury Trial Procedure. 
Among the lately revised titles are Estate 
Planning, Preparation and Trial of Tax 
Cases, Corporate Practice, and Understand- 
ing the Antitrust Laws. 


PLI PROGRAM FOR YOUNG LAWYER INCLUDES 
SCHOLARSHIPS, LOANS 


The Practicing Law Institute still feels that 
one of its primary tasks is to help the young 
lawyer obtain practical knowledge during his 
first years at the bar. For instance, Harold 
P. Seligson’s well-known monograph, Build- 
ing a Practice (revised in October 1955), tells 
him how to organize an office and how to 
obtain and deal with clients. The General 
Practice evening course (20 two-hour ses- 
sions) provides training in the lawyer's ap- 
proach, working methods and techniques in 
each of the major fields of practice. Courses 
in trial preparation and trial technique fur- 
nish a thorough grounding in the strategy 
and tactics of the courtroom. 

PLI provides scholarships for worthy young 
lawyers wishing to enroll in appropriate 
courses. These, in the form of both out- 
right gifts and long-term loans, are financed 
from the Robert P. Patterson fund, estab- 
lished by the Institute in 1952 in honor of 
the late Secretary of War, who was its presi- 
dent at the time of his death. 

Harold P. Seligson, the founder of the Insti- 
tute and originator of many of the methods 
used in post-admission education, is still its 
director and guiding spirit. PLI’s trustees 
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include judges, law professors, and outstand- 
ing lawyers, headed by President Nicholas 
Kelley of Kelley, Drye, Newhall & Maginnes; 
Board Chairman Arthur A, Ballantine of 
Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer & Wood; 
Vice President James A. Fowler, Jr., of Cahill, 
Gordon, Reindel, & Ohl; Treasurer Alfred 
McCormack of Cravath, Swaine & Moore; and 
Secretary Ralph Montgomery Arkush. The 
offices of the Institute, which is chartered by 
the State of New York as a nonprofit educa- 
tional institute, are at 20 Vesey Street, New 
York City. 

The Practicing Law Institute, like other 
organizations whose purpose is to extend con- 
tinuing legal education, has had great success 
in what is still an experimental field. PLI 
constantly seeks new and better methods for 
the fulfillment of this purpose, as do the 
hundreds of lawyers who share their skill and 
knowledge as authors, lecturers, and panel 
members. These men, whose efforts bring 
the bar ever closer to a high level of extensive 
postgraduate education comparable to that 
of the medical profession, find their greatest 
encouragement in the fact that each year 
more lawyers attend programs like those 
conducted by PLI. Attorneys and the public 
have increasingly come to recognize the value 
of continuing education in raising the bar’s 
professional standards and insuring the bet- 
ter administration of justice. Public recog- 
nition and higher standards are both meas- 
ures of the success of the Practicing Law 
Institute and its kindred organizations, but 
such measures can satisfy these institutions 
only in the process of being surpassed. 


Investigation of Regulatory Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the statement which I made 
earlier today concerning the operation 
of our regulatory agencies in their rela- 
tion to small business and our free- 
enterprise economy, under unanimous 
consent, I ask to have reprinted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp statements 
which I made at the opening of these 
investigations. 

The statements follow: 

THE FepERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


This. subcommittee of the House Small 
Business Committee is commencing hearings 
this morning on the organization and proce- 
dures of the Federal regulatory commissions 
and agencies. Our hearings today will deal 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 

This Commission is charged with the duty 
of enforcing the antitrust laws and other 
statutes in the public interest. Other regu- 
latory commissions and agencies enforce 
other statutes and issue regulations which 
vitally affect small business. These agencies 
and commissions were established to carry 
out policies laid down by Congress. These 
policies basically are for the regulation of 
commerce. Power to regulate commerce is 
given Congress by section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

In several instances Congress has delegated 
its power in this field under specific policy 
guides and with specific objectives to agen- 
cies of the Government. In no instance does 
any of these agencies have the power to 
regulate commerce except as specifically pro- 
vided for by Congress. At no place in the 
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Constitution can it be found that any power 
to regulate commerce is delegated to the 
President. 

In approving the legislation which estab- 
lished the regulatory agencies and commis- 
sions, Congress carefully and deliberately 
provided for such regulation to be independ- 
ent of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The constitutional and statutory 
concepts regarding the independence of these 
agencies and commissions have been af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a number of cases, an important 
one of which was Humphrey’s Executor v. 
U. S. (295 U. S. 602). That case arose after 
the President of the United States removed 
the late William H. Humphrey as a Com- 
missioner of the Federal Trade Commission, 
on the ground, as the President said, that 
“the aims and purposes of the administra- 
tion with respect to the work of the Com- 
mission can be carried out most effectively 
with personnel of my own selection.” The 
Supreme Court held that the President of 
the United States was without authority to 
effect such removal of Commissioner Hum- 
phrey. In reaching this decision, the Court 
reviewed both the legislative history and 
the constitutional concepts underlying the 
FTC and said among other things the fol- 
lowing: 

“It is charged with the enforcement of 
no policy except the policy of the law. Its 
duties are neither political nor executive, 
but predominantly quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative. 

“The Federal Trade Commission is an ad- 
ministrative body created by Congress to 
carry into effect legislative policies embodied 
in the statute in accordance with the legis- 
lative standard therein prescribed, and to 
perform other specified duties as a legisla- 
tive or as a judicial aid. Such a body cannot 
in any proper sense be characterized as an 
arm or an eye of the executive. Its duties 
are performed without executive leave and, 
in the contemplation of the statute, must 
be free from executive control.” 

The Court further stated with reference 
to passage of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act: 

“The debates in both Houses demonstrated 
that the prevailing view was that the Com- 
mission was not to be ‘subject to anybody 
in the Government but * * * only to the 
people of the United States; free from 
‘political domination or control’ or the ‘prob- 
ability or possibility of such a thing’; to be 
‘separate and apart from any existing de- 
partment of the Government—not subject 
to the orders of the President’.” 

And here the Court spoke as it has many 
times before and since, on the separation of 
powers of our Government, as follows: 

“The fundamental necessity of maintain- 
ing each of the three general departments of 
Government entirely free from the control or 
coercive influence, direct or indirect, of either 
of the others, has often been stressed and is 
hardly open to serious question. So much is 
implied in the very fact of the separation of 
the powers of these departments by the 
Constitution; and in the rule which recog- 
nizes their essential coequality. The sound 
application of a principle that makes one 
master in his own house precludes him from 
imposing his control in the house of an- 
other who is master there.” 

However, as I pointed out on February 23, 
1955, when our subcommittee was organized 
in this session of Congress, this committee 
has received a number of disturbing reports, 
in the press and otherwise, about the regu- 
latory agencies, the FTC and other commis- 
sions. According to these reports the Hoover 
Commission reorganization for these com- 
missions has effected radical changes in their 
basic concepts. Specifically the Hoover Com- 
mission plans make the chairman of each 
commission responsible to the President, to 
serve at the pleasure of the President. They 
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give the chairman complete control and 
direction over the administration of the 
commission. Some of these reports suggest 
secretive and mysterious connections be- 
tween the White House and these commis- 
sions. 

For example an Associated Press story ap- 
pearing in the press on March 3 of this year 
was to the effect that counsel of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission had been 
cited for contempt of a district court of the 
United States for refusing to produce certain 
SEC records in a public court trial. It ap- 
pears that SEC insisted that this Commission 
is responsible to the executive branch of the 
Government, and is privileged to keep its 
records secret from the judicial branch. Yet 
the records in question were involved in a 
quasi-judicial action of that Commission 
which was properly under review by the 
court, 

On last Tuesday, July 12, the Chairman 
of the SEC refused to tell a subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate whether or not he had talked 
with anyone in the White House about the 
issuance of an order that the SEC postpone 
hearings. It is significant that the Chairman 
of the SEC did not claim privilege of secrecy 
on the ground that this was in the public 
interest or necessary to the security of the 
country. He claimed it a privilege to keep 
secret whether or not the President of the 
United States or his aids had influenced ac- 
tions of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Recently there has been considerable dis- 
cussion in the press and elsewhere concern- 
ing some alleged overlapping consideration 
and action by the White House respecting 
the recent quasi-judicial handling of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board of a matter in- 
volving one very large and another small 
airline. If these reports concerning that 
matter should prove to be true, it would 
seem that not only are there connecting 
wires between the White House and the 
CAB but in that instance they became 
crossed and short circuited. 

Earlier, Business Week magazine carried a 
lead article on what it titled “Republicans 
Reshape the FTC.” This article appeared in 
the issue of June 5, 1954, said that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commisison was undergoing a 
change “in makeup, in philosophy, in or- 
ganization.” This article went on to say: 

“Basicdlly, of course, FTC remains an en- 


forcement agency. * * * FPTC’s job has in, 


no way changed, but the way it intends to 
carry it out has changed. As compared to the 
way the Democrats did things, the Republi- 
cans are making it easier for the business- 
man who is up on the FTC carpet, harder for 
the FTC lawyers handling the cases. * * * 
Some observers say that, as a practical mat- 
ter, FTC is setting standards of proof that 
will make the lawyers’ job almost impossible. 
* * * Finally, FTC has just adopted a com- 
plete reorganization program. The immedi- 
ate significance of the reorganization, how- 
ever, is that it gives (Chairman) Howrey the 
chance to name his own team. When the 
plan becomes effective July 1, the Republi- 
can majority will really have come into its 
own.” 

Clearly, one of the reasons the Congress 
had in mind for establishing the Federal 
Trade Commission as an agency independent 
of the President was to make certain that 
in the enforcement of antimonopoly laws 
it would remain free from political influence 
and not become involved in political consid- 
erations in the handling of antimonopoly 
matters. 

The Congress realized that the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice is sub- 
ject to the direction of a political appointee, 
subject to removal at the pleasure of the 
President. Consequently, the Congress had 
every reason to believe that the Attorney 
General in his directing and prosecution of 
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antimonopoly cases would do so in a manner 
in keeping with the views of the White 
House. Support is indicated for that belief 
in a recent press report to the effect that 
the Attorney General flew to Denver last 
summer to discuss with the President of the 
United States what should be done by the 
Antitrust Division of the United States De- 
partment of Justice about the proposed 
Bethlehem-Youngstown steel merger. It was 
to eliminate the problem of having all anti- 
monopoly law enforcement in such hands 
that the Congress established the Commis- 
sion independent of the Executive. 

It is our purpose, therefore, to determine 
through these hearings whether it is true, as 
we frequently hear, that these supposedly 
independent commissions have become politi- 
cal puppets on telephone wires leading from 
the White House or from a political commit- 
tee. Specifically, we expect to find out 
whether or not the reorganizations which 
have resulted from Hoover Commission pro- 
posals or otherwise have changed the effec- 
tiveness of these commissions in carrying 
out their responsibilities. This committee 
expects to inquire whether the conduct of 
these commissions and their officials make 
for effective enforcement of the laws assigned 
to them. We are interested in determining 
whether the Federal Trade Commission is 
effectively enforcing the statutes designed 
to protect small business against monopo- 
listic practices and unfair methods of com- 
petition and whether the Commission is 
operating independently of Executive direc- 
tion. 

I am advised that at the FTC there have 
been at least two reorganizations within the 
Commission since the Hoover Commission 
submitted its recommendations on this Com- 
mission. We believe it is proper for us to 
inquire into the purposes of those reorgan- 
izations and the effects upon small business. 
At a later date the committee will make 
inquiry into specific legal cases undertaken 
by the Commission. 

This subcommittee recognizes, as does the 
House Small Business Committee, the vital 
importance and the high purpose of the job 
which the FTC has to perform in the public 
interest. I am personally keenly aware of 
these things, as are several members of our 
committee staff—who were former employees 
of the Commission. It is intended that these 
investigations shall be constructive and, we 
trust, helpful in carrying out the mandate 
of Congress, and in assisting the Commission 
in being useful and more effective in reach- 
ing its declared goals and objectives, free 
from improper influences exercised upon its 
decisions in the public interest. 


THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Our hearings today will concern themselves 
with the operations and functions of the 
Federal Power Commission. As provided for 
in the provisions of the rules of the House 
of Representatives—this statement is some- 
what repetitious—the purposes of these hear- 
ings were stated in my public announce- 
ment. At the opening of these hearings it 
was to determine whether these agencies have 
ceased to be independent, as intended orig- 
inally by Congress. 

As we know, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion was reorganized under Hoover Com- 
mission Proposal No. 9, I believe. That 
plan provides for the appointment of a 
Chairman by the President. The position 
is responsible to the President and the 
Chairman serves at the pleasure of the 
President. Under this plan the Chairman 
has complete control and direction of the 
Commission. 

In addition, this committee has been in- 
formed that the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Comission and others directly con- 
nected with the executive branch of the 
Government instigated and brought about 
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a further reorganization of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Information before us concerns these lat- 
ter shake-ups and shiftings of the organi- 
zation of personnel resulting in the removal 

from key regulatory policy positions of 
public officials and public servants of long 
years of expcrience who have dedicated 
themselves and have spent a large part of 
their lives in the public policy specified in 
the laws enacted by Congress to be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

It is our information that contre] over 
the policies and functions and duties previ- 
ously asserted by these men has fallen into 
the hands of a relatively few employees 
without experience in serving the public 
interest in the field of the Federal Power 
Commission. On the contrary, these em- 
ployees have come to their positions with 
the thought in mind that the public policy 
expressed in the laws entrusted to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, they are not in 
sympathy with them, and they should not, 
therefore, be enforced. 

It is our purpose to determine whether 
any of these facts are true as they have been 
brought to the attention of this committee. 

We are mindful that the Federal Power 
Act, as amended, and with particular ref- 
erence to title 16, United States Code Anno- 
tated, section 803 of the code, provides that 
combinations, agreements or arrangements 
or understandings, expressed or implied, to 
limit the output of electric energy, to re- 
strain trade or to fix, maintain, or increase 
the prices of electrical energy or services are 
prohibited by this act. 

The information before us does not indi- 
cate that the Federal Power Commission has 
given full force and effect to that expres- 
sion of public policy. Failure in that re- 
gard is looked upon as dangerous to the 
maintenance of our free competitive enter- 
prise system and detrimental to a small, 


vigorous element of our economy. 

Now, that sounds like a big order, but we 
probably will be able to cover these mat- 
ters without too much time of the mem- 


bers of the Commission. Also we are in 
the closing days of the Congress, as you 
know, also. 


THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


This subcommittee of the House Small 
Business. Committee is resuming hearings 
this morning on the organization and pro- 
cedures of the Federal regulatory commis- 
sions and agencies. Our hearings today will 
deal with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

At the outset, I would like to repeat again 
the subcommittee’s jurisdiction and purpose 
in holding these hearings. 

House Resolution 114, approved by the 
House on January 27, 1955, directed this 
committee to study the problems of all types 
of small business existing, arising, or that 
may arise with particular reference to 
whether Government agencies adequately 
serve and give due consideration to the prob- 
lems of small business. Subcommittee No. 1 
was established by the full committee to 
carry out this congressional directive. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
and the other regulatory agencies were cre- 
ated by the Congress for the purpose of 
carrying out legislative policies of the Con- 
gress. In no instance does any of these 
agencies have the power to regulate any 
phase of commerce except as specifically pro- 
vided by the Congress. 

In approving the legislation which estab- 
lished the regulatory agencies and commis- 
sions, Congress carefully and deliberately 
provided for such regulation to be independ- 
ent of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and the industries to be regulated. 

Moreover, the independence of these agen- 
cies and commissions from the executive 
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branch has long been recognized by the 
Supreme Court as an important part of our 
constitutional doctrine of separation of 
powers. As stated by the Court in an impor- 
tant case: 

The fundamental necessity of maintaining 
each of the three general departments of 
Government entirely free from the control 
or coercive influence, direct or indirect, of 
either of the others, has often been stressed 
and is hardly open to serious question. So 
much is implied in the very fact of the sepa- 
ration of the. powers of these departments 
by the Constitution; and in the rule which 
recognizes their essential coequality. The 
sound application of a principle that makes 
one master in his own house precludes him 
from imposing his control in the house of 
another who is master there.” (Humphrey's 
Executor v. U. S. (295 U. S. 602)). 

With particular reference to the Commu- 
nications Act, 1934, Congress attempted to 
strengthen the independence of the Federal 
Communications Commission from political 
control of the executive branch by providing 
that not more than 4 of the 7 Commissioners 
shall be from the same party. To keep the 
Commission free from industry control, Con- 
gress provided that no Commissioner could 
be financially interested in any corporation 
or firm subject to regulation by the Com- 
mission. 

In this connection this committee has 
received a number of disturbing reports in- 
dicating that the Federal Communications 
Commission is not in fact an independent 
agency or acting independently. There 
have been brought to our attention reports 
from individuals, Government officials, and 
the press that the Commission has become 
responsive not to principles and policies set 
forth by Congress, but instead the Commis- 
sion has become responsive to, or under the 
influence and control of the White House, 
and the industry which the Commission is 
empowered to regulate. Such reports, if 
true, would vitally affect small and inde- 
pendent business in the communications 
industry and would prevent adequate con- 
sideration by the Commission of their prob- 
lems. 

I would like to give a few specific examples 
to show the nature of the reports that have 
come to the attention of the subcommittee. 

We have received reports of changes in 
personnel and procedures in the FCC. For 
instance, as early as January 19, 1953, one 
of the leading trade publications, Broad- 
casting and Telecasting magazine, reported: 

“After a 20-year patronage drought, it 
isn't difficult to understand the desire of the 
Republicans to shake loose as many jobs as 
possible in official Washington. But in their 
zeal to run the opposition out of office and 
reward the loyal party workers, there are 
signs that they intend to use a meat-ax 
rather than a scalpel. 

“The reports are somewhat disquieting, at 
this stage, as they pertain to the FCC. There 
is the expressed attitude, for example, that 
the new Chairman should be an outsider 
who will have no compunctions about termi- 
nating the tenures of staff-level people, to 
make way for the GOP newcomers.” 

Reports which this committee has received 
from the FCC have detailed the changes in 
the personnel that have taken place since 
1953 and they are substantial. At the same 
time officials of the Commission have ad- 
vised members of this committee that the 
major networks have the power to hire and 
fire those who do not speak or vote in the 
networks’ interests. That there may be sub- 
stance in such charges as indicated by the 
fact that the Commission in a great majority 
of cases has appeared to follow policies ap- 
proved by the networks but detrimental to 
independent and small-business segments of 
the communications industry. 

This committee also has received reports 
with respect to policy changes. For example, 
it has been stated that aside from patronage 
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one of the motivations behind personnel 
changes was to get a reversal of the staff 
position that in granting communication 
licenses, preference should be given to those 
not already holding a dominant position in 
the communications industry. 

The press reported in April 1953, that 
Commissioner Hyde would be appointed as 
chairman only on a probationary basis. 
Later it was further reported: 

“President Eisenhower announced Mr. 
Hyde’s appointment from Augusta, Ga., 
where he was vacationing, on Saturday, April 
18. He said the appointment would be for 
a i-year term—establishing another FCC 
precedent.” 

Broadcasting-Telecasting magazine, one of 
the leading industry journals in the com- 
munications field, stated with respect to Mr. 
Hyde’s appointment as Chairman: 

“To be watched with great interest will 
be Mr. Hyde’s policy views on a number of 
important issues. These include educational 
television reservations * * *, color tele- 
vision, pay-as-you-go TV, large screen the- 
ater television and perhaps more important, 
questions of diversification of ownership of 
more than one class of station by newspapers 
or others identified with media for the dis- 
semination of information.” 

In its editorial of April 27, 1953, Broad- 
casting-Telecasting said: 

“With Mr. Hyde as Chairman, things won't 
happen automatically. Mr. Hyde knows that 
he has to act. He probably can count on at 
least three members to vote with him in 
making staff changes. By June 30 he will 
have his fourth Republican member as the 
replacement for Commissioner and Ex- 
Chairman Paul A. Walker. It is to be hoped 
that this man will be a practical broadcaster. 

“Mr. Hyde’s appointment is for 1 year—an 
innovation probably deemed expedient to 
assuage hungry party men who wanted a 
new face as Chairman. If he doesn‘t achieve 
the desired result, the President will be free 
to name his successor a year hence.” 

This committee will look into these and 
other similar reports to determine whether 
they are true, and if so, what effect they 
have had upon the policies and decisions 
of the FCC in relation to,small business in 
the communications industry. 

The committee has received reports that 
political favoritism and influence have played 
a part in granting TV licenses. This matter 
will also be a subject of this inquiry. 

Another important matter brought to the 
attention of the subcommittee has been re- 
ports that the FCC has changed its position 
with respect to the need for diversification of 
ownership and control of the media of mass 
information. In 1953 dominant members of 
the communications industry began clamor- 
ing for a change in the FCC policy which had 
long prevailed that a person not already 
strongly established in the communications 
industry should be given preference in the 
granting of new licenses. Those strongly en- 
trenched in the industry sought to become 
even more firmly established by reversing this 
policy. Their success is indicated by a case 
decided by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia on January 
19 of this year. In this case the court said: 

“In the case at bar there appears some 
suggestion that the Commission has changed, 
or is changing, its view as to the dominant 
importance of local ownership and as to the 
evil of a concentration of the media of mass 
information” (Pinellas Broadcasting Com- 
pany v. FCC). 

In this case the court pointed out that 
this change of policy on the part of the 
Commission could well be addressed to the 
attention of Congress. 

This committee is interested in obtaining 
the facts behind these and other reports and 
in determining which segment of our busi- 
ness economy would benefit by the apparent 
changes in the philosophy and practices of 
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the FCC. Is it the small-business man who 
will not be given the chance to own radio 
and television facilities in his local com- 
munity? Will the citizens of the United 
States be benefited if they get their news, or 
advertising from only one or a limited 
source—a source with no real interest in local 
problems but with regional or national power 
over what people will see and hear? Will not 
such policy changes on the part of the FCC 
present the ultimate danger of information 
and thought control? 

In conducting this inquiry this committee 
is mindful of the fact that other congres- 
sional committees are making extensive in- 
vestigations into certain aspects of the com- 
munications industry. The committee has 
been in contact with these committees and 
will not duplicate their work. Instead the 
facts developed by such committees will be 
considered by this subcommittee in prepar- 
ing its report on its inquiry into the Federal 
Communications Commission’s organization 
and operations. 





Proposed Changes in Excise Tax 
Administrative Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Committee on Ways and Means met 
further in executive session with respect 
to recommendations contained in the 
report of the Subcommittee on Excise 
Tax Technical and Administrative Prob- 
lems. 

For the information of the Members of 
Congress and the interested public, I 
would like to insert at this point in the 
REcorD a press release I have issued 
announcing the decisions made today by 
the committee in regard to the subcom- 
mittee recommendations. 

The committee is scheduled to meet 
again at 10 a. m. in executive session 
on May 17, 1956, to resume consideration 
of the subcommittee report. 

The press release follows: 

CHAIRMAN JERE COOPER OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON Ways AND MEeans ANNOUNCES TENTA- 
TIVE DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON Excise Tax TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROBLEMS 
The Honorable Jere Cooper, Democrat, of 

Tennessee, chairman of the Committee on 

Ways and Means, announces the tentative 

decisions reached today by the committee 

with respect to the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Subcommittee on 

Excise Tax Technical and Administrative 

Problems. Previous announcements with 

respect to earlier decisions of the committee 

were issued on May 10, 1956, and May 14, 

1956. These announcements are printed in 

the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 10, 1956, 

and May 15, 1956, and appear on pages A3818 

and A3918, respectively. 

Chairman Cooper stated that the commit- 
tee would resume its consideration of the 
subcommittee’s report in executive session 
at 10 a. m. on Thursday, May 17, 1956. A 
table of revenue estimates relating to the 
subcommittee’s recommendations is printed 
in the subcommittee report beginning on 
page 13. A more detailed explanation of the 
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recommendations appears in the subcom- 
mittee report beginning on page 16. The 
decisions reached by the Committee today 
are as follows: 


“VI, DOCUMENTARY STAMP TAXES 


“1 through 6 (b): Approved by the com- 
mittee on May 14, 1956. 

“6. (c) In the case of transfers which do 
not constitute sales or exchanges for value 
no transfer tax should be imposed. 

“7, An exemption is presently provided 
from the stock issuance tax in the case of 
common trust funds maintained by a bank 
for the collective investment of moneys con- 
tributed by the bank in its capacity as a trus- 
tee, etc. This exemption should be extended 
to include a fund maintained by a bank ex- 
clusively for the collective investment and 
reinvestment of assets of qualified pension 
trusts of which it is a trustee or cotrustee. 

“8. The stock issuance tax should not be 
applicable to the mere dedication of the 
earned surplus of a corporation to its capi- 
tal account. 

“9. In the case of statutory mergers and 
consolidations, at present, both a stock is- 
suance and a stock transfer tax are imposed. 
Only the issuance tax should be applicable 
in these cases where the stock is issued di- 
rectly by the acquiring corporation to the 
stockholders of the acquired, or consolidated, 
corporation. 

“10. In the case of odd-lot transactions 
no tax should be imposed on the sale of an 
odd lot of stock (100 shares or the unit of 
trading on an exchange) by an odd-lot 
dealer. 

“11. The committee deleted recommenda- 
tion 11 which provided that no transfer tax 
should be imposed with respect to the trans- 
fer from one revocable trust to another where 
both trusts have the same grantor. This 
recommendation is included within the scope 
of recommendation 6 (c). 


“VII. OCCUPATIONAL TAXES AND TAXES ON WA- 
GERING AND COIN-OPERATED MACHINES 


“1. The present tax on billiard and pool 
table of $20 per year per alley, or table, does 
not apply to billiard and pool tables in a 
hospital where no charge is made for the 
use of the tables, or to bowling alleys 
and billiard and pool tables maintained 
exclusively for the use of members of 
the Armed Forces if no charge is made for 
the use of the alleys or tables. These exemp- 
tions should be extended to include bowling 
alleys or billiard and pool tables maintained 
without charge by nonprofit organizations 
or by agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

“2. In the case of the wagering tax, the 
law should be changed so that an agent who 
refuses or is unable to name his principal 
shall be deemed prima facie to be the prin- 
cipal, for purposes of the 10 percent excise 
on wagering. 

“3. The definition of a coin-operated 
amusement device should include devices 
which are actuated by remote control with- 
out the use of a coin. 


“VIII. EXEMPTION AND REFUND PROCEDURES 


“1. A more uniform syster: of exemptions 
and refunds or credits should be adopted 
for manufacturers’ sales (or resales) for fur- 
ther manufacture, for export, to State and 
local governments, and for fuel supplies, 
etc., for certain vessels and aircraft. Such 
rules should also be followed where applic- 
abl®, in the case of retailers taxes and the 
taxes on communications and transporta- 
tion. This should be done by providing for 
the permanent registration of purchasers for 
any of the exempt purposes and tax-free 
sales should be made only to such purchasers. 
Tax-free sales would not require the use of 
exemption certificates but would be evi- 
denced by a notation on the sales invoice of 
the registration number of the exempt pur- 
chaser. Where a sale is made by the initial 
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manufacturer on a tax-paid basis and the 
purchaser subsequently uses or sells the 
article for one of the prescribed exempt pur- 
poses, a refund or credit should be allowed 
upon proof of such a sale. The refund or 
credit would be allowed whether or not 
there had been an indication at the time of 
the initial purchase that the article was 
intended for use for one of the specified 
exempt purposes. The refund or credit 
should be made through the initial manu- 
facturer except in the case of purchases by 
another manufacturer directly from the ini- 
tial manufacturer where used or sold for a 
taxable purpose. In this latter case the re- 
fund or credit should be made directly to 
the second manufacturer and based upon his 
purchase price of the article in question. 

“2. The crediting devices with respect to 
tires (also inner tubes and auto radios and 
television sets) presently available for appli- 
cation against the excise tax on automobiles 
and trucks should be extended so that cred- 
its with respect to tires, etc., are available 
for crediting against any manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax. 

“3. With respect to tires, tubes, and auto 
radio and television sets mounted on, or in- 
corporated in, other articles sold for ex- 
port or to State or local governmental units, 
tax-free sales of the tires, etc. (or credits or 
refunds) should be allowed in the same 
manner as in the case of other articles sold 
for export or to State or local governmental 
units. 

“4, Provision should be made in the 
statute that, where clocks are combined with 
other articles subject to a manufacturers’ 
tax, the manufacturers’ tax should apply to 
the entire combination in the manner now 
prescribed by ruling. 

“5. It should be made clear that parts or 
components, which when incorporated in 
another article are free of tax as a result of 
Public Law 367, 84th Congress, ist session, 
are, nevertheless, considered as taxable when 
sold as repair or replacement parts. 

“6. It should be made clear that automo- 
bile parts and accessories, radio and televi- 
sion components, and camera lerises are sub- 
ject to tax where they are used by the manu- 
facturer as repair or replacement parts. 

“7. In the case of documentary stamp 
taxes, the period of limitations should com- 
mence running in the case of an assessment 
from the time the stamp tax is paid, rather 
than from the time the tax became due. 
The redemption provisions in present law 
with respect to documentary stamp taxes 
should be revised by deleting from the re- 
demption provision those cases where stamps 
have been improperly or unnecessarily used 
and where the rates and duties have wrong- 
fully been collected. Also, the provision re- 
lating to the 3-year period of redemption 
(from the date of purchase) should be ap- 
plicable only to unused stamps. 

“8. The treatment presently provided by 
ruling exempting State and local govern- 
mental units from the tax on real-estate 
conveyances (but imposing the tax on the 
other party) should be added to the stat- 
ute, but no distinction should be made be- 
tween transfers or acquisitions for govern- 
mental, as distinct from proprietary, func- 
tions. 

“9. In the case of the club dues tax, an 
indication of written consent from mem- 
bers, rather than the execution of a power of 
attorney, should be acceptable in the future 
as a basis on which to allow a refund or 
credit. The procedure followed should be 
substantially the same as that now followed 
in the cases of manufacturers’ excises. 

“10. It should be made clear that a refund 
on an initiation fee repaid to a member who 
is withdrawing from a club is payable irre- 
spective of when the initial payment was 
made by the taxpayer. , 

“11. It should be made clear that a re- 
fund of the cabaret tax, or the tax on the 
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transportation of oil by pipeline, should be 
made where the amount of the tax has been 
repaid to the consumer of the service or 
where the consumer of a service gives per- 
mission to the performer of the service to 
the allowance of the credit or refund. Thus, 
the refund or credit in the case of these 
taxes is not intended to be limited to only 
those cases where the collector of the taxes 
has borne the burden of the taxes. 

“IX. FLOOR STOCK REFUNDS 

“1. A uniform procedure should be pro- 
vided with respect to all floor stock refunds 
of manufacturers’ excises permitted by the 
Internal Revenue Code. To this end the fol- 
lowing changes in existing law should be 
made: 

“(a) Dealers should be given a period of 2 
months and 10 days after the rate reduction 
date for filing their refund claims with the 
manufacturer. Manufacturer should be 
given an additional period of at least 1 
month, or possibly as much as 3 months, for 
compiling dealers’ claims and filing a single 
claim with the Government. 

“(b) Instead of paying dealers’ claims 
prior to, or at, the time of filing their claims 
with the Government, manufacturers should 
be required to state that within 30 days after 
they receive a refund or credit they will pass 
it on to their dealers. 

“(c) The filing of claims by manufacturers 
should be integrated with the filing of their 
quarterly excise tax returns. 

“2. The requirement that gasoline prices 
be reduced to refiect the floor-stock refund 
should be repealed. 

“3. The technical error in the 1954 code 
which provides for floor-stock refunds on au- 
tomotive parts and accessories should be cor- 
rected by the deletion of provision for such 
refunds. 

“4. A statutory time limit for the claim- 
ing of fioor-stock refunds should be provided 
with respect to the tax reduction provided 
for in present law in the case of tax-paid im- 
ported sugar or imported products composed 
in chief ‘value of manufactured sugar. 

“5. Claimants for refunds in the case of 
alcoholic beverages and cigarettes should not 
be required to keep detailed records relating 
to the price reduction provision for these 
preducts, since no such price reduction pro- 
vision is now contained in the law in the 
case of the taxes on alcoholic beverages and 
cigarettes.” 

At the 10 a. m. executive session on May 
17, 1956, the committee will resume consid- 
eration of the subcommittee report with sec- 
tion X, page 9, relating to general recom- 
mendations. 





Maligned Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader-Evening News which dis- 
cusses and comments on some miscon- 
ceptions concerning the State Depart- 
ment of the United States: 

After baseball, the most popular American 
sport has been belittling the State Depart- 
ment. It is manned, we are told, by “striped 
pants boys” who drink tea and talk with 
Oxford accents. When it comes to negotiat- 
ing with other nations, so the story goes, we 
are invariably duped and defeated. 
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“The Tlinois Public Aid Commission at 
no time during Governor Stevenson's ad- 
ministration cut old-age pensions by 10 per- 


This listens well, but is far from the truth. 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president emeritus of 
Brown University, and now executive director 
of Columbia University’s American Assembly, 
who has observed our foreign policy for many 
years, defends the Department. No longer 
is it, as it once was, a refuge for party hacks 
and contributors to campaign funds. Its 
2.250 members, a number comparing favor- 
ably with Great Britain’s 813, are almost 
entirely professional. It is filled with experts 
who are of great assistance to our transient 
Secretaries of State. 

The Department is not perfect. It could 
use more money. The money it does have 
is efficiently handled, and produces a diplo- 
matic corps that can hold its head up with 
that of any other nation. 





Gov. Adlai Stevenson’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
eause of certain distortions of the true 
record of Gov. Adlai Stevenson, of Illi- 
nois, with respect to old-age assistance, 
my colleague and distinguished member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the Honorable Cecii R. Kine, and myself 
have found it necessary to correct the 
record by issuing a public statement 
which is quoted below: 

Congressman CEcIL R. KING, Democrat, 
California, and Congressman JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, Democrat, California, both from south- 
ern California, today issued the following 
joint statement in answer to an attack on 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson’s record on social se- 
curity and old-age assistance: 

“We have worked long and hard for the 
needed revision and expansion of our social 
security and public assistance laws. We 
feel that it is necessary to correct the erro- 
neous and distorted statements now being 
circulated in California regarding the con- 
structive record of Gov. Adlai Stevenson on 
old-age assistance. 

“We wish also to emphasize the accom- 
plishments of Governor Stevenson in Illinois. 
The facts are that no Governor in the history 
of Illinois—indeed few Governors in the 
Nation have done more for the older people 
than Adlai E. Stevenson. 

“In his very first address—his Inaugural 
Address—Governor Stevenson called on the 
Illinois Legislature to raise old-age pensions, 
and within 3 months, old-age pensions were 
raised by 18 percent. 

“Governor Stevenson’s 4-year Public Aid 
program made available $128 million more 
for old-age pensions and other forms of 
assistance than was spent in the previous 
4 years under a Republican governor. 


“At Governor Stevenson’s urging, the Illi- | 


nois Legislature passed a modern Public 
Assistance Code which repealed the anti- 
quated ‘Pauper Law’ and is now considered a 
model law throughout the Nation. 

“On 134 occasions in 4 years under Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, the Republican legislature 
in Illinois tried to pass bills for roads, 
bridges, pensions and other purposes without 
appropriating 1 cent to finance them, and 
Governor Stevenson insisted that the funds 
oe provided before he would approve the 

ills. 

“Governor Stevenson at no time made the 
statement which the pamphlet quotes him 
as making about old-age pensions. 
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cent. According to the current Executive 
Director of the Commission, Mr. Garrett W. 
Keaster, there was no such cut during Gov- 
ernor Stevenson's administration. 

“It is our sincere belief that real progress 
in social security and public assistance can 
best be achieved with Governor Adlai Steven- 
son as President of the United States.” 





The 35th Division in World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, more 
recent history of the 35th Division and 
especially the 137th Infantry in World 
War II was highlighted last week when 
in Kansas City, Kans., the citizens dedi- 
cated a million-dollar National Guard 
Armory, in which there were no Federal 
funds. 

The following special feature article in 
the Kansas City Kansan of Friday, May 
4, retells some of the experiences of our 
local guardsmen in World War II, where 
they hung up an enviable record of com- 
bat: 

STRONG ROLE By GUARD IN GREAT War—Six 
HUNDRED FROM HERE IN 35TH WENT INTO 
FEDERAL SERVICE IN 1940, FoucHut THROUGH 
To VICTORY 
About 600 Kansas City, Kans., men, all 

members of the National Guard units in the 

35th Infantry Division, were ordered into 

Federal service on December 23, 1940, less 

than a year before Pearl Harbor. 

Departing as integral urits, they were to 
be transported, trained, drilled, and tough- 
ened for 3% years in the United States be- 
fore entering the final great conflict, the re- 
capture of France and assault into Germany 
itself. 

At the end of the war, the original units 
bore little resemblance to their original form, 
both in organization and personnel. Many 
men were dead. Others were wounded. 

DOWN TO 20 PERCENT 

Replacements, transfers, and the decima- 
tion of battle had reduced some units to as 
little as 20 percent of the original comple- 
ment of men from the States of Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska, of which the 35th is 
composed in peacetime. 

Seven units from Kansas City, Kans., de- 
parted for Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Little 
Rock, Ark., early in 1941, for the beginning of 
training. The units and their commanders 
at that time were: 

Headquarters Battery, 3d Battalion, 127th 
Field Artillery, Capt. Leo A. Swoboda. 

Headquarters Battery, 2d Battalion, 127th 
Field Artillery, Capt. Harry L. Lyon. 

Medical Detachment, 161st Field Artillery, 
Maj. Louis B. Gloyne. 

Thirty-fifth Signal Company, Ist Lt. Clyde 
V. Adams. 

Headquarters Company, 2d Battalion, 
137th Infantry, Ist Lt. Don A. Starry. 

Company “G,” 137th Infantry, commanded 
by Ist Lt. Merle C. Barlett, as Capt. Mahlon 
S. Weed, who had commanded the company 
for 15 years, was temporarily absent at the 
Infantry School at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Band, 127th Field Artillery, Warrant Ofi- 
cer Charles M. Nixon. 

After basic training the division partici- 
pated in maneuvers in Louisiana and on re- 
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turn to Camp Robinson furnished cadres for 
new organizations being formed. Thus many 
men trained in the division saw combat long 
before the division was committed in the 
invasion of Hitler’s Europe. 

Stateside duty for,the division stretched 
from California to Alabama. Finally in Jan- 
uary, 1944, they moved to Camp Butner, N. C., 
for final polish before going overseas. 

ON THREE TRANSPORTS 


The division departed from New York City 
on May 12, 1944, aboard three transports 
shortly before D-day June 6. 

The first elements of the 35th arrived at 
newly-won Omaha Beach in the vicinity of 
Cooleville Sur-Mere at 3 p. m. on July 5. 

The division received its baptism of fire in 
the campaign which led to the capture of 
St. Lo, fighting its way through the vast 
checkerboard of fields and meadows bor- 
dered by the never-to-be-forgotten hedge- 
rows. 

These hedgerows had been converted by 
the Germans into fortresses, impenetrable to 
the eye, which concealed foxholes, machine- 
gun and mortar emplacements, and excellent 
screening for sniping parties. The Germans 
exploited these natural embankments to the 
utmost. 

AFTER BITTER BATTLE 


The Stars and Stripes floated over St. Lo 
after one of the most bitter battles on French 
soil. 

From July 25, 1944 to September, the 35th 
was engaged in the campaign for northern 
Prance which culminated with the bitter, 
intense battle at Mortain. 

After V-E day, members of the German 
general staff stated the war was lost when 
their counterattack at Mortain-Avranches 
failed. 

Fighting across France continued, with 
the 35th participating in major battles and 
campaigns. On December 12, four men of 
the 137th Infantry Regiment became the first 
men in the division to cross into Germany. 

During this action the division received the 
heaviest artillery concentrations it received 
during the entire war. Following this the 
137th Indantry Regiment was transferred to 
the 20th Corps and was ordered to advance 
with .all speed to assist in the attempt to 
relieve the 10ist Airborne Division sur- 
rounded in Bastogne. 

FANATICAL RESISTANCE 


Maintaining an advance against fanatical 
resistance, after 22 days of extreme cold and 
heavy casualties, the 137th was pinched out 
of the line by the converging offensive. The 
regiment returned to the Metz area with 
frostbite and fresh wounds on January 18, 
1945. 

The division joined the offensive east to 
Hitler’s fortress and the 137th joined in the 
final cleanup of the last enemy pocket held 
west of the Rhine, known as “88 alley.” 

Through the spring the 35th continued to 
fight, reaching the river Elbe on April 16, 
1945, where with all other Allied units it was 
instructed to consolidate positions and to 
await contact by the advancing Russian 
units from the east. 

In 10 months of almost continuous action 
on the western front, from Omaha Beach 
through France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Hol- 
land, and to within a few hours drive of Ber- 
lin, the 35th had traveled a twisting, fighting 
path of more than 1,600 combat miles. 


BATTLEFIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Over 150 enlisted men had received battle- 
field appointments as second lieutenants. 
Over 4,000 battle awards had been won by 
Santa Fe officers and men, including a con- 
gressional Medal of Honor to Staff Sgt. Junior 
J. Spurrier of company G, 134th infantry. 

A highlight of occupation was on July 10, 
1945, when the 137th Regiment moved to 
Grimberges, Belgium, to provide the guard 
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of honor for President Truman en route to 
the Pottsdam Conference. 

In August the 137th Infantry came back 
to the United States, followed in September 
by the rest of the division. Reassembling 
at Camp Breckenridge, Ky., the division was 
mustered out of Federal service by December 
1, 1945. 





The Pitiful Fact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have become aware of the fact that 
the most effective opponent of abuses in 
the internal-security program is a former 
Republican Senator from the State of 
Washington, the Honorable Harry P. 
Cain. Mr. Cain, now Chairman of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, has 
been shocked and scandalized by the in- 
justices to individuals almost inevitable 
in the present system. 

In equity, I should point out that for- 
mer Senator Cain has not sought to ag- 
grandize the publicity he has received 
in this dispute by running for political 
office again. I should point out that in 
the Senate itself he worked hard to un- 
cover the true facts about the smear 
stories #gainst Mrs. Anne Rosenberg, 
who was the victim of a brutal attack 
when she was nominated by former Pres- 
ident Truman as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense but whom the Senate cleared 
and confirmed. 

Senator Cain made a speech in New 
York the other night, and its charges 
disturb me. ‘They should disturb all 
of us who are concerned about the Amer- 
ican system of fair play and the nature 
of true security. 

Under permission to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I offer the following 
editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch quoting from Senator Cain’s 
speech and expressing some opinions 
about President Eisenhower’s direct re- 
sponsibility for the abuses of the internal 
security system: 

THE PITIFUL Fact 

Former Senator Harry’ P. Cain has had a 
lot to say about the blundering, damaging 
character of the Eisenhower administration’s 
internal security program. But nothing the 
State of Washington Republican has said 
in the last year and a half goes as far as his 
address before the Jewish Labor Committee 
at the National Trade Union Conference on 
Civil Rights in New York. 

Mr. Cain undoubtedly gave much thought 
to what he said and so we quote his words in 
substantial text rather than select phrases 
from them. Speaking as an Eisenhower ap- 
pointee to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, he said: 

“In 3 years of effort, we have found no 
spies or traitors, saboteurs or Communists in 
positions of trust. 

“But the pitiful fact is that hundreds and 
hundreds of faithful public servants have 
been suspended. 

“There is no provision that the hearing 
board and the agency head must reach a de- 
cision within a stated period of time. They 
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can take whatever time they want, and 
many of them take a painful and inexcusable 
amount of it. 

“This is the 20th-century American trag- 
edy. When people are charged, heard, and 
then restored after months of anguished 
waiting, they get their jobs back, but their 
usefulness as citizens is largely over. 

“They are not likely ever again to have 
an original thought, and if they do, you may 
be certain they will not dare to express it.” 

This would be condemnation enough of 
the security program, but former Senator 
Cain went on to say something even more 
condemnatory. Actually the system, so he 
sald, may even create security risks in that 
a Government employee, unjustly fired and 

able to find other work, might eventually 

ecome a prey to enemy agents. 

How can this situation continue after 
President Eisenhower has issued internal 
security directives which, so the President 
said, were designed to protect those unjustly 
accused? 

Mr. Gain’s answer is simplicity itself. Out 
of his extensive experience with this prob- 
lem, Mr. Cain says that the President’s direc- 
tives “have often been ignored without his 
knowledge.” 

This criticism of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was so sharp and so direct that the 
President was asked about it at his press 
conference. His generalized comments 
lacked a lot of coming to grips with the issue. 
The President said that he had not read 
the Cain speech, that he knew about the 
suspended Sidney Hatkin (to which Mr. Cain 
had alluded) and that the case was in the 
hands of Air Force Secretary Quarles in whom 
he has “utmost confidence.” 

Continuing in this unspecific vein, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower went on to say that the 
security program came under Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell to whom “White House doors 
were always open.” As for his knowledge of 
the program, he said “they” brought him 
reports “of what was going on in terms of 
numbers rather than names.” 

In short, the numbers racket fs still being 
worked on the President by his top advisers. 
Either Harry P. Cain is right or he is not. 
Either it is true or not true that not a single 
spy, traitor, saboteur or Communist has been 
found in a place of trust in 3 years. 

Can it be possible that there is no way for 
the President to learn the facts so he can 
function as the responsible head of the Gov. 
ernment in this vital matter? Can it be that 
his time for his duties is so limited he cannot 
meet at least briefly with one of his appoin- 
tees and hear firsthand the information he so 
obviously lacks? 

Granted that President Eisenhower is over- 
whelmed with responsibilities, surely he can 
find time to give attention to the welfare, 
fair treatment and morale of Government 
employees. 





No Joint Commissions To Stop Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, Victor 
Reuther, assistant to the president of the 
industrial union department of the AFL~ 
CIO, addressed the Young Presidents’ 
Organization in Hollywood, Fla., April 27. 

Alexander R. Hammer, of the New York 
Times, reported Mr. Reuther’s remarks 
to this meeting. He said: 
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The labor official reiterated the belief ex- 
pressed before by organized labor that “‘auto- 
mation and atomic power has put the world 
on the threshold of undreamed of oppor- 
tunities.” 

“We do not approach these promises of 
technological advance with any sense of 
fear,” he continued. “But we do insist that 
they be met with intelligent planning in 
order that we may be able to cushion the 
impact upon our social structure. Failure 
to plan, resistance to change, could result in 
serious dislocation. It is a community and 
national responsibility to see that no indus- 
trial worker be forced to pay the price of any 
technological advance.” 

Mr. Reuther suggested that each basic in- 
dustry should establish joint commissions 
of inquiry to make certain that management 
and labor at every industry level is prepared 
to meet the shock of automation. “As yet,” 
he added, “there have been no such meet- 
ings.” 


Mr. Speaker, the suggestion that each 
basic industry should establish joint 
commissions to deal with automation 
has very grave implications. Our system 
of private enterprise is regulated by the 
forces of competition. When an indus- 
try establishes a joint commission, such 
as Mr. Reuther suggests, there will be 
little competition between its members 
in the form of improved products and 
better productive methods to reduce costs 
to the consumer and thus expand mar- 
kets to make more and better jobs pos- 
sible for workers. 

Since 1939 the establishment of: joint 
industry and labor-management com- 
mittees has been the solution advanced 
by Walter and Victor Reuther to meet 
every problem. When World War II 
required the conversion of the automo- 
bile industry for defense, the Reuthers 
proposed a joint labor-management pro- 
gram to accomplish this task. Fortu- 
nately, this program was never adopted. 
Conversion took place. The weapons of 
war were made and we got on with the 
job. When the war was over, the Reu- 
thers again advanced the same formula 
to meet the problems of reconversion. 
Again their advice as rejected. We are 
now told that a new crisis is upon us, 
namely, the introduction of automation 
and atomic power, and the same solution 
is again advanced. 

The joint industry-labor committees, 
suggested by the Reuthers, were tried 
by Mussolini in Italy in the 1920’s. They 
were the keystone of fascism. I do not 
want to see our competitive sys€em lost 
and a cartelized industrial structure sub- 
stituted in its place. The American peo- 
ple would never be content with such a 
system. 

If competition were to be superseded 
by joint commissions operating at in- 
dustry levels, they would in turn have 
to be supervised by Government over 
which the people would have some con- 
trol. This is the easy, sure road to so- 
cialism. This is the reason that every 
problem always meets with he same rec- 
ommended solution. It is in keeping 
with the socialistic aspirations of the 
Reuthers which have animated all of 
their actions since they first became 
prominent in the labor movement. 

Automation is a fancy word for an 
evolutionary process which has been 
taking place ever since the start of the 
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industrial revolution. We have made 
constant shifts of employment from one 
industry to another, from one occupa- 
tion to another, and they have been 
met without hardship when our econ- 
omy was operating at a high level of 
output. By reducing the cost of Gov- 
ernment and by creating an atmosphere 
conducive to the expansion of private 
enterprise, we can secure the advantages 
of automation and atomic power with- 
out having to sacrifice our basic eco- 
nomic freedoms and without unemploy- 
ment. 





In Defense of States Rights Against the 
Unwarranted Assumption of Powers by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am inserting -the text of an 
excellent address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished attorney general of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, the Honorable 
J.Lindsay Almond, Jr., before the Ju- 
dicial Conference of Virginia in Rich- 
mond on May 4, 1956. Attorney Gen- 
eral Almond is a former member of the 
House of Representatives, having served 
in the 79th and 80th Congresses from the 
Sixth District of Virginia: 

The address is as follows: 


Hon. J. Linpsay ALMOND, Jr. (attorney gen- 
eral of Virginia). Mr. President, honored and 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am deeply touched and grateful for that 
very generous introduction. I am indeed 
delighted that my wife could be present 
and hear it. [Laughter.] The distinguished 
Associate Justice who accords me that gen- 
erous introduction carries with him, rest- 
ing in his vest pocket, the power of in- 
junction, therefore of necessity my remarks 
must be brief. 

It is with a deep feeling of trepidation 
that I accepted this high assignment. When 
it suddenly and lately became apparent that 
Dean Sebring’s illness would not permit his 
appearance, Mr. Chief Justice Hudgins had 
no time to think of a competent substitute. 
His most expeditious and effective—if not 
fortunate and judicious—remedy was man- 
damus. It was in personam and ex parte 
without recourse to higher authority. In 
fact, under the impact of the overwhelming 
and ever mounting weight of incontro- 
vertible evidence, I have lately been driven 
to the conclusion that there no longer exists 
such higher authority in the American 
judicial system. 


Since Mr. Justice Sebring had selected 
as his topic “The Public Responsibility of the 
Lawyer” I would like to obliquely adapt 
it to my dire and forelorn distress as At- 
torney General of Virginia and challenge 
the “public responsibility” of my brethren 
at the bar to assist me in devising effectual 
procedural means for the issuance of cer- 
tiorari from the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of Virginia directed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in that monumental 
exposition of sociological hallucination un- 
der the style of Davis v. Prince Edward 
County. 
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In thinking of the great and_ boundless 
arena of the public responsibility of the 
lawyer, I should like to focus your search- 
ing and penetrating attention and concern 
on, and to appeal to the profoundest depths 
of your loyalty on, what I believe to be the 
sensitivity of your sacred and inescapable 
obligation of duty to face, thwart, and de- 
feat by whatever legal, honorable, and con- 
stitutional means available the deliberate, 
palpable, and brazen onslaught, raging with 
reckless abandon before your very eyes, to 
destroy our constitutional system of govern- 
ment. 

Ready, willing, and eager to abide the con- 
sequences—whatever they may be—I hurl 
this challenge not only at the bar—I throw 
it out to the bench, the Congress, the law 
schools, the institutions of learning, and to 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the State governments. Too long and too 
deeply have we been submerged in the leth- 
argy of indifference, stalked by the shadow 
of fear and clinging to the delusive phan- 
tom of hope that right and justice will pre- 
vail of its own accord—that truth crushed 
beneath the heel of tyranny will rise again 
from the ruins of a polluted and desecrated 
temple. 

The flagrant disregard of the Constitution 
in the field of education is but one symptom 
of this judicial plague. The incendiary con- 
flagration rages with ever widening and con- 
suming scope. State lines, territory, juris- 
diction and sovereignty are being crumbled 
and obliterated. Federal paramount rights, 
Federal preemption, implied supercession, 
national polity, economic equality, national 
uniformity, social equality ride head on in 
the chariot of judicial legislation, brushing 
Congress aside and trampling the 10th 
amendment into the dust of oblivion under 
the lash of an aggregation of charioteers 
who hurdle all barriers by amending the 
Constitution at will in violation of article V 
thereof and flaunt such as the supreme law 
of the land. 

They tell us with pious gusto that they 
can’t turn the clock back to Plessy v. Fergu- 
son in 1896. They cannot look to the Con- 
stitution as a prop and comfort of their ju- 
dicial peregrination. It is becoming even 
more apparent every day in Virginia and 
other States that we can’t turn the clock 
back to May 17, 1954. 

The triumph of judicial mediocrity has 
stilled the great juristic voices of the past— 


made mockery of their erudition—corroded- 


their genius—desecrated their fame and ab- 
negated their illustrious contribution to con- 
stitutional virtue and stability. 


In the Erie Railroad case Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, a renowned liberal, has this to say: 
“* * * there stands, as a perpetual protest 
against its repetition, the Constitution of 
the United States, which recognizes and pre- 
serves the autonomy and independence of 
the State, independence in their legislative 
and independence in their judicial depart- 
ments. Supervision over either the legis- 
lative or the judicial action of the States 
is in no case permissible except as to mat- 
ters by the Constitution specifically author- 
ized or delegated to the United States. Any 
interference with either, except as thus per- 
mitted, is an invasion of the authority of 
the State, and, to that extent, a denial of 
its independence.” 


There is a school of thought, in my judg- 
ment all too prevalent, which advances the 
argument that the Constitution is a living 
thing, susceptible to growth, and must be 
adaptable and flexible enough to meet 
changes in the social and economic life of 
the country. That argument loses its va- 
lidity when applied in destruction of the 
very foundation and pillars of our consti- 
tutional Government. That argument then 
is in derogation of the very principles which 
underlie a written constitution. A consti- 
tution cannot be written by any branch of 
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our Government without ceasing to be a 
constitution. Conditions may require that 
the Constitution be changed, but let it be 
done by amendment in the manner provided 
therein. It is nothing but a sterile scrap 
of paper if it must yield to the insidious 
argument of flexibility induced by expe- 
diency or the pressures of the moment. 

Judge Cooley, in his treatise on Consti- 
tutional Limitations, seventh edition, pages 
88-89, made this very direct statement: “A 
constitution is not to be made to mean one 
thing at one time and another at some other 
time.” 

Mr. Justice Brewer, in his address before 
the Virginia Bar Association in 1906, said: 
“I know there are changed conditions and 
different social and business life from that 
which obtained when the Constitution was 
framed. It may be that new laws are nec- 
essary—possible amendments to the Con- 
stitution—but it must always be remem- 
bered that this is a Government of and by 
the people, and if additions and changes 
are necessary, let them be made in the ap- 
pointed way. Never let the courts attempt 
to change laws or the Constitution to meet 
what they think present conditions require. 
When they do this they clearly usurp pow- 
ers belonging to the legislature and the peo- 
ple.” 

As far back as ex parte Milligan, it is said 
in that case, “The Constitution never yields 
to treaty or enactment; it neither changes 
with time nor does it in theory bend to the 
force of circumstance; its principles cannot 
be set aside to meet supposed necessities.” 

The Constitution cannot be a “living docu- 
ment’’ except that it be an abiding docu- 
ment. It can neither abide nor endure un- 
less we combine and marshall every force in 
the Nation dedicated to its preservation. 

Authorities might be pyramided supportive 
of the devastative logic and soundness of our 
position. Dissenting in Truar v. Corrigan, 
250 U. S. 312, and Ofis v. Parker, 187 U. 8. 
606, we find the commanding stature of Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes, another great 
liberal, who observed: “There is nothing that 
I more deprecate than the use of the 14th 
amendment beyond the absolute compulsion 
of its words to prevent the making of social 
experiments that an important part of a 
community desires, in the insulated cham- 
bers afforded by the several States,.even 
though the experiments may seem futile or 
even noxious to me and to those whose judg- 
ment I most respect. * * * Considerable 
latitude must be allowed for difference of 
view, as well as for possible peculiar condi- 
tions which this Court can know but imper- 
fectly, if at all.” 

Again, in Baldwin v. Missouri, 281 U. S. 588, 
I quote Justice Holmes: “I have not yet ade- 
quately expressed the more than anxiety that 
I feel at the ever-increasing scope given to 
the 14th amendment in cutting down what 
I believe to be the constitutional rights of 
the States. * * * I cannot believe that the 
amendment was intended to give us carte 
blanche to embody our economic or moral 
beliefs in its prohibitions.” 

The truth of the matter is that we have 
been asleep at the switch while this judicial 
juggernaut has rolled on heedless of the con- 
stitutional limitations expressly imposed on 
Federal power. In the last 20 years the Su- 
preme Court has reversed more established 
constitutional constructions than were 
changed by that Court in all the preceding 
years of its history. Most of these reversals 
have been at the expense of the constitu- 
tional rights of the States. 

For the past 20 years appointments to the 
Supreme Bench have been made without 
regard to fitness or ability. The appointive 
power has been desecrated and degraded to 
the extent of political depravity for the pur- 
pose of paying political debts or for the pur- 
pose of buttressing dubious political 
programs and consolidating the political 
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support of minority pressure groups. Dem- 
ocratic Presidents have packed and the Re- 
publican President has laid the capstone by 
stacking. [Laughter.] 

Judicial experience, erudition, and high 
attainment in the profession of law have 
been liabilities to disqualify instead of at- 
tributes of qualification. These appoint- 
ments have been confirmed by the Senate 
with hardly a passing glance, and thus our 
present constitutional crisis has fastened its 
tentacles upon a trusting and unsuspecting 
people. 

Unless the States mobilize their power and 
hurl it against this tragic travesty upon our 
constitutional system, their inevitable fate 
is ultimate consignment to the role of de- 
pendent Federal satellites bereft of sovereign- 
ty, dignity, and integrity. 

This is a matter not of isolated sectional 
or provincial concern. It is a dagger pointed 
at the heart of every State in the Union 
and at the heart of the Union itself. 

As the impact of the exercise of arrogated 
powers lays its heavy hand of unconstitu- 
tional encroachment on the reserved preroga- 
tives of other States, they, too, are beginning 
to realize that the effect of this judicial usur- 
pation is national in the scope of its destruc- 
tive effect. Under the determined prodding 
and leadership of a group of State’s attor- 
neys general, in which Virginia is playing a 
very humble role, they are rallying to that 
philosophy of government which springs from 
the historic concept of an “indestructible 
Union of indestructible States.” 

In the meantime, the charioteers who pre- 
scribe without appeal, even to the people, 
the limitless bounds of their own unchecked 
powers continue their unbridled assault upon 
the citadel of State’s rights in defiance of 
that Constitution which they have taken an 
oath to uphold and defend. 

On April 2, 1956, the Court in a 6 to 3 opin- 
fon delivered by the Chief Justice struck 
down the antisubversive statutes of 42 
States and 2 Territories in the case of Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania v. Steve Nelson, 
leaving these States utterly defenseless in 
their own courts against Communist assaults 
directed against their very existence. It was 
of little or no moment to the majority that 
in so doing they exonerated from a merited 
punishment of 20 years in the penitentiary 
and a $10,000 fine one of the most dangerous 
and notorious Communists on the American 
scene. In a well-recognized field of con- 
current Federal-State jurisdiction they ap- 
plied the so-called doctrine of Federal pre- 
emption, holding that Congress had “occu- 
pied the field to the exclusion of parallel 
State legislation.” In their eager-beaver as- 
sault upon States rights they supplied pseudo 
congressional intent in total disregard of 
express congressional intent to the contrary. 
The Smith Act appears in title 18 of the 
United States Code. The majority deliber- 
ately swept aside section 3231 of that title, 
which provides: “Nothing in this title shall 
be held to take away or impair the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of the several States under 
the laws thereof.” 

In true neophyte fashion they repudiated 
the sage counsel of John Marshall in Cohens 
v. Virginia (6 Wheat. 264, 433), when he said: 
“To interfere with the penal laws of a State, 
when they * * * have for their sole object 
internal government of the country, is a very 
serious measure, which Congress cannot be 
supposed to adopt lightly or inconsiderate- 
ly * * *, It would be taken deliberately and 
the intention would be clearly and une- 
quivocally expressed.” 

On April 9, in a 5-to-4 decision, Slochower 
v. Board of Education of the City of New 
York, in which the Chief Justice joined with 
the majority, the Court applied, with fan- 
tastic reasoning, the due process and privi- 
lege and immunities clauses of the 14th 
amendment in nullification of a provision 
in the charter of the city of New York “de- 
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signed to eliminate from public employment 
individuals who refused to answer legally 
authorized inquiries as to the official conduct 
of any Officer or employee of the city * * * 
on the grounds that his answer would tend 
to incriminate him.” 

Here, a sovereign State has been slapped 
down in the exercise of its right to set up 
standards of qualifications for those who 
would teach in its public-school system. 
Here, the Court has said that a State has 
no valid concern over the fitness of a teach- 
er working in the sensitive area of a school- 
room where he “shapes the attitude of young 
minds toward the society in which they live” 
(Adler v. Board of Education (342 U. E. 485) ). 
Professor Slochower had refused to answer 
questions concerning his membership in the 
Communist Party during the years 1940-41. 
Aside from being a deliberate and palpable 
invasion of States rights, this decision gives 
aid and comfort to the Communist Party in 
its avowed purpose to infiltrate govern- 
mental employment and to pollute the 
minds of youth with its despicable ideology. 
The very safeguards so carefully designed 
for the protection and perpetuation of our 
system and form of government are being 
distorted into weapons for the destruction 
of the Constitution and the institutions of 
this Republic. We are spending billions for 
defense against that dreaded assault from 
abroad which may be hurled against us at 
any moment through the satanic machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, while at home the 
highest Court in the land has decreed that a 
sovereign State may not eliminate from the 
public payroll a teacher of its youth who 
hid behind the fifth amendment in his re- 
fusal to say whether or not he was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party at a given time. 
On April 23 the Court in a 5-to-4 decision 
(Griffin and Crenshaw v. The People of the 
State of Illinois) in which the Chief Justice 
joined with the majority, struck down the 
Illinois statute providing the procedure for 
appeals in noncapital and capital criminal 
offenses. Under the Illinois statute the 
terms of appeal were open to all. The ma- 
jority opinion admitted that a State could 
deny an appeal altogether in a criminal case 
without violating Federal due process, but 
held that when a State does grant appellate 
review it must pay for the transcript of the 
record if the appellant is too poor to pay for 
it himself. The Court says that failure to 
do so was adjudged to be in violation of due 
process and equal protection. The effect of 
this decision is to make all defendants in 
criminal cases economically equal before the 
bar of justice. While delving into the area 
of economic equality the Court could just 
as logically go a step further and require a 
State to furnish a poor man counsel at the 
same price a rich man would pay for his out 
of his own pocket, or prevent a State from 
fixing bail at a reasonable sum on the ground 
that a rich man could raise it and a poor 
man could not. Since this decision applies 
to past as well as future convictions of crime 
in a State court, the country is confronted 
with the appalling danger of the release 
upon society of thousands of convicted 
felons now serving terms in the State peni- 
tentiaries. This sweeping abridgement of 
the rights of the States will have terrific im- 
pact on the laws of at least 19 States “and 
will create a host of problems affecting the 
States of an unknown multitude of indigent 
convicts.” 

These abominable decisions, we are told, 
constitute the supreme law of the land while 
the present court, like Lady MacBeth, can 
say, “What need we fear who knows it, where 
none can call our power to account?” 

All of this and worse to follow, I fear, has 
been brought about because we, the people, 
have permitted a premium to be placed on 
judicial mediocrity. - 

A grave responsibility rests upon Congress. 
I advocate that Congress should by enact- 
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ment require that no nomination to the 
Supreme Court shall be confirmed unless the 
nominee shall have had at least a stipulated 
amount of service on a State Supreme Court 
or a Federal Circuit Court of Appeals; that 
the legislatures of 39 States—excluding those 
States with representatives then on the bench 
as well as any whose posts are vacant—shall 
have the privilege of submitting directly to 
the President its choice of one qualified citi- 
zen of such State, with confirmation by the 
Senate to be so restricted if the Senate finds 
such nominee otherwise qualified. If the 
State legislature be not in session, then 
the endorsement and recommendation shall 
be by petition of the members thereon at- 
tested and certified as the legislature may 
by statute prescribe. I know of no other 
way to assure that fitness and qualification 
necessary to restore the highest court in the 
land to that position of prestige and re- 
spect which it should at all times command. 
If an amendment to the Constitution be 
neecssary, it is right to start that process 
now. 

The courts of Virginia do not sit in judg- 
ment for purposes of self-stultification. 
They do not accept that which is incred- 
ible or contrary to human experience. The 
doctrine of nonstultification has repeatedly 
been applied to alleged factual situations. 
Why should it stop there? Is there any or- 
ganic law in the Nation commanding more 
respect and enjoining more allegience, the 
oath to uphold and defend which is more 
sacred and binding than the Constitution 
of the United States as ordained and rati- 
fied by the people? 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States transgresses the organic law with im- 
punity, when it records for posterity its 
utter contempt for the rights of a sovereign 
State and invades the exclusive jurisdiction 
of a State court, when it substitutes itself 
for the people and arrogates unto itself a 
power which is the sole prerogative of a 
State, when it proceeds to amend the Con- 
stitution in flagrant violation of its plain 
terms, does such conduct become the su- 
preme law of the land and fasten its shackles 
upon the courts of last resort of the several 
States? If such State courts permit them- 
selves, through sheer lack of fortitude, to be 
so manacled, then they not only sit in self- 
stultification, they are accepting with sanc- 
tion that which is incredible in law and 
fact, they are compounding a dangerous 
usurpation of power subversive to the Con- 
stitution which they are under obligation 
to uphold and defend. 

It is no answer to say that refusal to ac- 
cept that which is plainly and palpably 
wrong will meet the fate of reversal. Let 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
pyramid its own comedy of errors—a tragic 
drama in which it has no peers. 

In the language of a great President: 
“We, even here, hold the power and bear 
* the responsibility. We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last best hope of earth.” 
[Applause. ]\ 





Soil Conservation 
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HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
all of the debate of the soil-bank pro- 
gram, I heard much on the subject of the 
payments and how much they should be, 
but I heard little on the conservation 
aspect of the program. Since conserva- 
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tion is the true essence of the program 
and since it means so much to genera- 
tions of Americans yet unborn, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an editorial in the Burlington (Iowa) 
Hawkeye Gazette, which quotes some 
timely words of D. A. Williams, Adminis- 
trator of the United States Conservation 
Service. I urge that particular note be 
taken of the tribute to the men who work 
in the Soil Conservation Service. The 
editorial follows: 
Sor CONSERVATION 


There's a rich reward in soil-conservation 
work, and in the Burlington area as well as 
throughout this section of the country, men 
are giving liberally of their time and energy 
that the program be advanced. 

Worth passing on is the comment of D. A. 
Williams, Administrator of the United States 
Conservation Service. He says: 

“Something more than material benefit 
is impelling American landowners and op- 
erators to become conservation farmers or 
ranchers. Something more than the estab- 
lished fact that soil and water conservation 
increases farm buying power is motivating 
businessmen and countless others to support 
conservation work. 

“A farmer or rancher finds pleasure in the 
beauty of his conservation-treated fields, 
pastures, woodlands, and wildlife areas. 
And I feel that all the rest of us share his 
pleasure as we drive by or fly over his acres; 
or, when we’re extra fortunate, have a chance 
to feel healthy soil or vigorous sod beneath 
our feet, or join the owner in harvesting a 
wildlife crop more abundant now than a 
few years ago. 

“But there is another important moti- 
vating force for conservation. 

“I believe it is the fast-growing realiza- 
tion in every community I know about that 
wise use and treatment of soil is a moral 
responsibility—that soil is a gift of the 
Creator, and that we, all of us, have a 
steward’s responsibility for it. 

“Unless we pause to consider the spiritual 
man, we may be amazed by this spread of 
the soil stewardship concept in a time when 
we are troubled by temporary crop sur- 
pluses and when only 1 person in 25 actually 
tills the soil for a living. 

“Unless we accept as a fact that men do 
recognize the spiritual values of soil and 
water conservation, we are unable to explain 
fully the personal sacrifices thousands of 
them make to serve as members of the gov- 
erning boards of nearly 2,700 locally-organ- 
ized and manager soil conservation districts. 
These men—and there are some women on 
these governing boards-—already are con- 
servation farmers or ranchers. They al- 
ready are personally reaping the material 
benefits of greater net income, lower pro- 
duction cests, and greater efficiency in the 
use of labor and machinery that comes with 
conservation. 

“But these local leaders cannot, and do 
not, expect material gain from their services 
as district supervisors, commissioners, or 
directors. They receive no salaries. In some 
States, they are not even reimbursed in 
part for their expenses. 

“They surely must be motivated by the 
truth of the Psalmist’s words: “The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof * * *’ 
They are heeding the Creator’s command, 
when He placed man in the Garden of Eden, 
‘to dress it and to keep it.’ 

“I believe that the technicians of the 
Soil Conservation Service have this same 
conception. How else would we explain the 
countless extra hours, beyond the call of 
duty, which they devote to soil and water 
conservation? 

“And, throughout the Nation, ministers 
are providing the spiritual leadership of soil 
stewardship. Thousands of them _ each 
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year take soil stewardship as the text of ser- 
mons, and provide a continuing leadership 
among their congregations for recognition 
that the earth truly is the Lord’s. 

“To those of us who are soil conserva- 
tionists by profession as well as by con- 
viction, this expanding conception of soil 
stewardship is indeed heartening. 

“For we know that man and soil remain 
inseparable, all technological and cultural 
advances notwithstanding. 

“Man still Obtains his food and most of 
his clothing and shelter from the dust of the 
earth. And this ‘dust of the earth,’ when 
kept in the balance in which it was created, 
is a wonderful composite of minerals and 
myriads of living, decaying plants and 
animals. It is a storehouse of abundance 
for past, present, and future generations—a 
tremendous reservoir to trap and store for 
use more of the water which at one time 
may come in raging floods and at another 
season become insufficient for the needs of 
thirsty crops, animals, cities, and industries, 
and man himself.” 





Limitations on Colorado River Water 
Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


, OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
4, Mr. Raymond A. Hill, one of the 
most prominent consulting engineers in 
the West, presented a paper before the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce en- 
titled “Limitations on Supply of Water 
From Colorado River.” This paper 
voices again the previous warnings by 
Mr. Hill, and the very real fears of many 
in the West regarding the availability of 
Colorado River water for fulfillment of 
the paper obligations of the Colorado 
River compact and other documents. 

It also points another warning to the 
Secretary of the Interior in regard to the 
construction and operation schedules of 
the recently authorized upper Colorado 
River storage project. 

Lastly, it points to the fact that no de- 
lays should be permitted in the consid- 
eration of H. R. 10105 and H. R. 10106. 
‘These bills would allocate funds and pro- 
vide authority for the augmentation of 
Colorado River Basin water supplies by 
the use of cloud-seeding techniques. 

Mr. Hill’s paper is as follows: 

The Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California claims the right to divert 
1,212,000 acre-feet annuaily from Colorado 
River under contracts entered into with the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States. 
The validity of these contracts is being chal- 
lenged by the State of Arizona in the present 
suit between Arizona and California now 
pending in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Irrespective of the outcome of this 
litigation, there is little possibility that the 
flow of Colorado River will be large enough 
to satisfy this right of diversion by the 
Metropolitan Water District. 

The Congress of the United States has just 
authorized the construction of the upper 
Colorado River storage project. The first 
unit of this project will be Glen Canyon Dam 
on Colorado River, located. a short distance 
above Lees Ferry, the point of division of the 
waters between the upper basin and the 
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lower basin. It is the expressed intention 
of the Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 
partment of the Interior to proceed immedi- 
ately with the construction of Glen Canyon 
Dam to provide a gross storage capacity of 
26 million acre-feet and a net usable ca- 
pacity of 20 million acre-feet. The effect of 
this reservoir upon the supply of water avail- 
able for use in the lower basin is thus a 
matter that can no longer be ignored. 

The Colorado River compact, to which 
California is a party, was entered into in 
1922 at Santa Fe, N. Mex. The upper basin 
was then apportioned 7.5 million acre-feet 
per year to cover its consumptive uses of 
water, and the upper basin would eventually 
consume this quantity if it were not for the 
provision in article III (d) that reads: 

“The States of the upper division will not 
cause the flow of the river at Lees Ferry to 
be depleted below an aggregate of 75, million 
acre-feet for any period of 10 consecutive 
years reckoned in continuing progressive 
series begining with the Ist day of October 
next succeeding the ratification of this com- 
pact.” 

This provision, which is the only limitation 
upon upper basin uses that is directly meas- 
urable, will become controlling because there 
is not enough water in the river to cover 7.5 
million acre-feet per year depletion of the 
natural flow at Lees Ferry and the delivery 
of 75 million acre feet in each 10 consecutive 
years. 

The compact also provides that the upper 
basin shall supply one-half of all water to 
be delivered to Mexico that cannot be. met 
out of surplus. There will be no surplus 
unless the flow of Colorado River should be 
much greater in the future than it has been 
in the past 40 years; hence, the responsibility 
for deliveries to Mexico must be shared by 
the upper basin. The treaty between the 
United States and Mexico provides that 1.5 
million acre-feet per year shall be delivered 
at the international boundary pursuant to 
an agreed schedule. It is recognized that it 
will not be possible to limit deliveries at all 
times to the scheduled amounts and it is 
estimated that 1,700,000 acre-feet of water 
will have to be passed into Mexico each year. 
If the upper basin States are made responsi- 
ble for one-half of this, 850,000 acre-feet plus 
7.5 million, making a total of 8.35 million 
acre-feet per year will have to be delivered 
at Lees Ferry. 

The question of vital significance to south- 
ern California is: Can there be any reliance 
on the delivery at Lees Ferry of more than 
8,350,000 acre-feet of water per year after 
Glen Canyon is built? The answer is “No,” 
for at least 15 years, probably never again. 

The historical flow of Colorado River dur- 
ing the past 32 years has averaged a little 
less than 12 million acre-feet per year. Dur- 
ing this same time the natural flow has been 
depleted less than 1.9 million acre-feet per 
year by upstream uses. Hence, the natural 
undepleted runoff of Colorado River during 
the 32 years from March 1924 to March 1956 
was only 13.8 million acre-feet per year. The 
delivery of 8.35 million acre-feet per year at 
Lees Ferry during this period would have 
left only 5.45 million acre-feet per year as 
the supply available to the upper basin. 
This is only 73 percent of the quantity appor- 
tioned to the upper basin. It should be evi- 
dent from these figures alone that the flow 
at Lees Ferry cannot be expected to exceed 
8,350,000 acre-feet per year after presently 
authorized works in the upper basin are 
completed. 

It is also significant that, if Glen Canyon 
Dam had been built in 1929, it would have 
taken 8 years to fill the reservoir, even if 
there were no evaporation loss nor any in- 
crease in the depletion of the stream flow 
above Lees Ferry, but reservoir losses would 
automatically add about 1 million acre-feet 
per year to the depletion. Actually, if Glen 
Canyon Reservoir had been completed in the 


spring of 1929, it would not have filled until 
the flood of 1941, even if there had been no 
increase in water use within the basin or 
any diversions of water by Utah or Colorado 
out of the basin. 

Enough projects are now under construc- 
tion or authorized for construction in the 
upper basin to add another million acre-feet 
per year depletion of the flow of Colorado 
River. If these projects are brought to com- 
pletion by the time Glen Canyon Reservoir 
is put in service, it could take at least 15 
years to fill that reservoir. This is the mini- 
mum period of restricted flow at Lees Ferry 
that should be considered in any planning 
for the future of southern California. 

If upstream depletions caused by reservoir 
evaporation, other consumptive uses within 
the basin, and transmountain diversions 
should amount to 3 million acre-feet per 
year in excess of historical depletions, mak- 
ing a total of less than 5 million acre-feet 
per year depletion in the upper basin, then, 
assuming runoff in the future similar to 
that in the past: 

(a) Glen Canyon Reservoir starting empty 
in 1927 would not have filled until 1949: 

(b) There would have been only 2 million 
acre-feet of spill in 1949 and 4 million acre- 
feet of spill in 1952; and 

({c) At the end of March 1956 there would 
have been only 4 million acre-feet of usable 
water left in Glen Canyon Reservoir. 

It should be obvious that when the gates 
at Glen Canyon Dam are closed and storage 
commences there will be a period of at least 
15 years in which the flow at Lees Ferry 
will not be more than 8,350,000 acre-feet per 
year. It is also probable and almost certain 
that Lake Mead never will fill within the 
lifetime of anyone in this room unless it is 
full before the gates are closed at Glen 
Canyon Dam. 

This will require cutting back releases of 
water from Lake Mead to the minimum 
needed to satisfy present uses in the United 
States and to comply with the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

Historical depletions of Colorado River 
between Lees Ferry and the International 
Boundary have increased during the past 15 
years from about 4 million acre-feet per year 
to 6 million acre-feet per year. The flow 
across the International Boundary near 
Yuma has progressively diminished, ap- 
proaching the practical minimum of 1,700,000 
acre-feet per year. Hence, without any in- 
creased diversions or losses in the United 
States below Lees Ferry, a total of 7,700,000 
acre-feet of water will be required at Lees 
Ferry to satisfy present uses. This leaves 
only 650,000 acre-feet per year as the margin 
of supply available to meet increased uses 
along Colorado River and increased diver- 
sions through the Colorado River aqueduct. 

Even if every drop of this water were made 
available to the Metropolitan Water District 
in addition to its current diversions, the 
total would be far less than the 1,212,000 
acre-feet per year for which the district has 
contracted. There is no likelihood that all 
of this 650,000 acre-feet will be available to 
the Metropolitan Water District. A sub- 
stantial part can and will be used on the 
Parker Indian Reservation and additional 
water will be used in the Welton-Mohawk 
project, both of which are now only partially 
developed. Agricultural uses in California 
may also consume some of this difference 
between future deliveries at Lees Ferry and 
present uses below Lees Ferry. 

In brief, no one should now claim that 
the Metropolitan Water District of South- 


.ern California will be able to divert 1,212,000 


acre-feet of water per year from the Colo- 
rado River. There is just not enough water 
in that stream to make this possible. It 
follows that water from some other source 
must be made available for use in southern 
California by the time the gates are closed 
at Glen Canyon Dam. 
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Unionist Hits “Double Standard” in 
Political Party Contributions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of Saturday, April 28, re- 
ported an address by Victor Reuther, as- 
sistant to the president of the industrial 
union department, AFL-CIO, before a. 
meeting of the Young Presidents’ Organ- 
ization at Hollywood Beach, Fla. The 
New York Times report said: 

Abolition of the double standard in poli- 
tical contributions was advocated today by 
Victor Reuther. 

Assistant to the president of the indus- 
trial union department, AFL-CIO, Mr. 
Reuther said “there is a serious gap in our 
political structure, when management con- 
siders it unethical for 100,000 workers each 
to make $1 contributions in support of 
party candidates, while a few rich people at 
a single dinner can raise such an amount 
unchallenged.” 

The United States Department of Justice 
recently lost a case brought against the 
United Auto Workers Union in Michigan for 
raising funds among members to finance a 
television program in support of a political 
candidate. The Supreme Court has agreed 
to review the decision next fall. 

Speaking to nearly 400 company executives 
at the sixth annual convention of the Young 
President’s Organization at the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel here, Mr. Reuther urged that 
the range of political financial support be 
limited to $2 to $5 a person. 


Mr. Speaker, the Department of Jus- 
tice is not pressing a suit against the 
United Automobile Workers to prevent 
any worker of group of workers from 
making a voluntary contribution to any 
political cause. On the contrary, it has 
taken the United Automobile Workers to 
court as it believes the union has clearly 
violated the Corrupt Practices Act and 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Neither of these 
laws prevents the solicitation of dollar 
contributions, or in fact contributions 
for any nominal amount, from union 
members. The suit is not designed to 
interfere with the activities of the so- 
called political action committees of the 
unon if the funds are contributed volun- 
tarily by individuals to a union political 
committee for such purpose. The rea- 
son that the Department of Justice 
pressed the suit against the UAW of 
Michigan is that television programs in 
support of political candidates were be- 
ing financed with union dues money as 
a so-called educational program. It is 
important that the public understand 
the real issue in this case. Mr. Reuther’s 
remarks as reported by the New York 
Times give a completely misleading story 
as to the purpose of the suit against the 
union. 

It must be remembered that most of 
the contracts under which the members 
of the UAW operate provide for a union 
shop. In other words, the union mem- 
ber has no choice as to whether he 
wishes to finance a television program 
in support or in opposition to any par- 
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ticular candidate. He pays his dues, or 
he loses his job. It is for this reason 
that a very serious question has arisen 
with respect to political activities of 
unions. 

No one questions the right of union 
members to make contributions outside 
of union dues for political purposes, pro- 
vided these contributions are freely given 
without coercion. Certainly Mr. Reuther 
is not charging that those who attend 
political fund-raising dinners have been 
coerced to do so. 

I favor reasonable limits on campaign 
contributions, but I am also concerned 
that all campaign contributions should 
be voluntary contributions in support of 
candidates and philosophies of one’s 
choice. 

Mr. Reuther also suggests that politi- 
cal financial support be limited to $2 or 
$5 a person. Any such limits would 
make it impossible for an unorganized 
group who wishes to advance a political 
candidate or a political program to pre- 
sent its story. It would entrench organ- 
ized groups with permanent political 
power. This philosophy is completely at 
variance with that of our Founding 

*Fathers. 
{From the New York Times of April 28, 1956] 
UNIONIST Htrs DovusLE STANDARD IN POLITICAL 
Party CONTRIBUTIONS 


(By Alexander R. Hammer) 


HoLLYwoop BEacH, Pta., April 27.—Aboli- 
tion of the double standard in political con- 
tributions was advocated today by Victor 
Reuther. 

Assistant to the president of the Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO, Mr. Reuther 
said there is a serious gap in our political 
structure, when management considers it 
unethical for 100,000 workers each to make 
$1 contributions in support of party candi- 
dates, while a few rich people at a single din- 
ner can raise such an amount unchallenged. 

The United States Department of Justice 
recently lost a case brought against the 
United Auto Workers Union in Michigan for 
raising funds among members to finance a 
television program in support of a political 
candidate. The Supreme Court has agreed 
to review the decision next fall. 

Speaking to nearly 400 company executives 
at the sixth annual convention of the Young 
Presidents’ Organization at the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel here, Mr. Reuther urged that the 
range of political financial support be lim- 
ited to $2 or $5 a person. 

Clarence B. Randall, special consultant to 
President Eisenhower on foreign economic 
policies, told the group that he was deeply 
concerned over the inroads being made by 
the Soviet Union’s economic cold war. 

“It is the ultimate test between their way 
of life and ours,” Mr. Randall said. “What 
Russia can do today for an undeveloped 
country is much easier than what can be 
done by democracy under free enterprise. 
These undeveloped countries have no capital 
and no means of creating capital. This al- 
lows Russia to supply them with machines 
in exchange for the raw material that they 
want and we do not need.” 

Mr. Reuther strongly urged that crime and 
corruption be‘ rooted out of labor, business 
and politics. As to labor, he said: 

“Whenever a trade union official abuses 
the trust placed in him, he should be thrown 
out of the union and put into jail. In the 
cell next to him should be the insurance 
agent who slipped him a bribe or gave him 
a kickback. The same is true of the public 
official who goes wrong.” 

The labor official reiterated the belief ex- 
pressed before by organized labor that 
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“automation and atomic power has put the 
world on the threshold of undreamed-of 
opportunities.” 

“We do not approach these promises of 
technological advance with any sense of 
fear,” he continued. “But we do insist that 
they be met with intelligent planning in 
order that we may be able to cushion the 
impact upon our social structure. Failure 
to plan, resistance to change, could result in 
serious dislocation. It is a community and 
national responsibility to see that no indus- 
trial worker be forced to pay the price of any 
technological advance.” 

Mr. Reuther suggested that each basic in- 
dustry should establish joint commissions of 
inquiry to make certain that management 
and labor at every industry level is prepared 
to meet the shock of automation. “As yet,” 
he added, “there have been no such meet- 
ings.” 

He also called for an increase in the mini- 
mum hourly wage scale from $1 to at least 
$1.25. “We cannot say we are living in a 
truly democratic economy while millions are 
being asked to live on the substandard wage 
of $40 a week.” 

Closing with a final look at the interna- 
tional field, Mr. Reuther said that “the con- 
test between the free world and the slave 
world will be won by the nation that can 
contribute most by raising living standards 
and individual security throughout the 
world, rather than by the preponderance of 
military strength alone.” 


PROTECTIONISM DYING 


Mr. Randall, who formerly was chairman 
of the Inland Steel Corp., emphasized 
that although “protectionism” is dying and 
will eventually be driven from our economy, 
we still have a group in this country that 
would close our markets to foreign products. 

“There is no way that Government by tar- 
iff or any such means can benefit one section 
of an economy without damaging another,” 
he added. 

Mr. Randall said that most of the unde- 
veloped foreign countries have a group of 
dedicated men at the top. However, he con- 
tinued, they are not interested in free enter- 
prise, but are turning to some form of 
statism. 

Their reason for doing so, he added, is that 
after looking at America, they feel that “free 
enterprise” is a cult of selfishness, with no 
responsibility for the welfare of all the 
people. 

“Our job is to combat this belief by show- 
ing them that the strength of free enterprise 
lies in the freedom maintained for the indi- 
vidual. The whip is no substitute for a 
desire to do the best. Free enterprise will be 
preserved only to the extent that executives 
of the future sense their social responsi- 
bility.” 


United States Shipping Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting article regarding the boom in 
United States shipping was carried by 
the May 11 issue of the Seafarers Log, 
the official organ of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, Atlantic and Gulf Dis- 
trict, AFL-CIO. It is one kind of boom 
that we have had all too little of, and 
want to see continue. The article itself 
exemplifies why the Seafarers Log in 
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1955 was awarded first prize for general 
editorial excellence by the International 
Labor Press of America. It is as follows: 


Unrrep States ENJOyiIne Spring Boom In 
SHIPPING 


Seafarers will start manning three reserve 
fleet Victory ships shortly in the middle of 
a moderate shipping boom which has been a 
pleasant but unexpected surprise to the 
United States merchant marine. Were it not 
for the availability of reserve fleet ships 
indications are that both the Government 
and private industry would be extremely 
hard-pressed to find shipping space for car- 
goes. 

The three Victorys broken out thus far are 
the High Point Victory, Bull Line; Lynfield 
Victory, Waterman, and the MacAlester Vic- 
tory, Robin Line. These ships are being as- 
signed to the Military Sea Transportation 
Service either to run in Operation Blue Jay 
to northern defense bases, or replace other 
MSTS ships diverted for the northern supply 
Iine. All told, 113 ships will be used on this 
run, 

However, the Blue Jay run is only one 
factor in the spring shipping boom which 
finds all privately owned ships, both freight- 
ers and tankers, working, and prospects of 
considerable breakouts of reserve ships for 
normal commercial operations. 

There are several other contributing fac- 
tors. One of them is the heavy offseason 
demand for oil which has kept all tankers 
in service at a time they are normally lay- 
ing up. 

COAL SHIPMENTS HEAVY 

Coal shipments are also far in excess of 
normal, prompted by an extremely bad winter 
in Europe and an economic boom, both of 
which depleted Eufopean coal supplies. 
Heavy grain shipments have been stimulated 
by unfavorable spring planting conditions in 
Russia and elsewhere. 

To top it all off, the United States is ener- 
getically selling United States farm surplus 
to the tune of $1.5 billion this year, and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
is studying a proposal to create a United 
States surplus food stockpile. Emergency 
food relief organizations are also getting 
further United States Government aid. 

The present cargo picture of a scarcity of 
available ship space points up the need for 
a@ permanent tramp fleet of sufficient size, 
one capable of handling fluctuations in cargo 
demands. Such a fleet under the United 
States flag is obtainable only through a pro- 
gram of Government subsidy aid. 


CARGO RATES UP 


The lack of an adequate tramp fleet has 
sent cargo rates soaring. Ships that were 
transferred to runaway flags were supposed 
to be “available” for United States needs, but 
th world shipping market is such that these 
ex-United States ships can profitably do 
business anywhere. Between July 1, 1952, 
and December 31, 1955, 298 ships representing 
better than 2 million tons were transferred 
to the runaway flags with United States ap- 
proval. Approximately 11,000 to 12,000 
United States jobs went with the transfers. 


RUSSIA ENTERS MARKET 


For example, the Soviet Union’s new eco- 
nomic aid policy and active purchases of 
grain abroad are putting a strain on world 
shipping. One United States official said 
that Russian participation in world trade has 
had the effect of raising grain-hauling prices 
$5 a ton in the last 3 months. 

The official, Herbert K. Hyde of the General 
Services Administration, said that the Rus- 
sians are bidding for ships at any rate and 
have succeeded in diverting 106 foreign-flag 
vessels to her trade. The result is that the 
United States is having difficulty in obtain- 
ing shipping to haul strategic materials for 
this country’s defense needs. 
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The Los Angeles Temple of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a concurrent resolution passed 
by the California State Legislature in 
our community. We are proud to honor 
the new Los Angeles Temple of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. A great many of these fine 
Americans live and work in the com- 
munity I represent in Congress. I want 
to join with many others in paying 
tribute to their daily achievements and 
their contribution to our wonderful 
America. 


ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT RESOLUTION RELATIVE 
TO THE LOS ANGELES TEMPLE OF THE CHURCH 
or Jesus CHRIST OF LATTER-Day SAINTS 


(By Hon. Patrick D. McGee, 64th District; 
Hon. Frank Lanterman, 48th District; Hon. 
Bruce F. Allen, 29th District; (list is so 
extensive will just copy last names—lee) 
Backstrand, Beaver, Bee, Belotti, Bonelli, 
Bradley, Brady, Brown, Burke, Caldecott, 
Casey, Chapel, Coolidge, Collier, Conrad, 
Davis, Dickey, Dills, Dolwig, Donahoe, 
Doyle, Elliott, Erwin, Gaffney, Geddes, 
Grant, Hansen, Hawkins, Hegland, Hender- 
son, Holmes, Johnson, Kelley, Kilpatrick, 
Klocksiem, Levering, Lincoln, Lindsay, 
Lowrey, Luckel, MacBride, Maloney, Marsh, 
Masterson, McCollister, McFall, M¢Millan, 
Meyers, Miller, Munnell, Nielsen, Nisbet, 
O’Connell, Pattee, Porter, Rees, Rumford, 
Sankary, Schrade, Sedgwick, Shell, Smith, 
Stanley, Stewart, Thomas, Unruh, Wein- 
berger, Wilson) 

Whereas the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia have recently witnessed the comple- 
tion and dedication of a beautiful and 
majestic edifice of worship and service—the 
Los Angeles Temple of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints; and 

Whereas this notable achievement will be 
an impressive reminder of the part played 
by the heroic Mormon people toward the 
exploration and colonization of California 
in the midyears of the 19th century; and 

Whereas the first contribution came when 
the good ship Brooklyn, under command of 
Samuel Brannan, arrived at San Francisco, 
July 31, 1846, bringing 230 people, many of 
whom figured notably in the early history 
of the bay region; and 

Whereas the second contribution was the 
Mormon Battalion, a body of 500 men en- 
listed at Council Bluffs, Iowa, as United 
States Infantry, under orders to explore and 
chart a highway for transcontinental traffic 
between Santa Fe and San Diego. This body 
of men served as military patrol at San Diego 
and Cajon Pass. In Los Angeles they built 
Fort Moore and assisted in raising the United 
States Flag, July 4, 1847. This marked the 
beginning of California-United States his- 
tory; and 

Whereas the third contribution was the 
colonization of San Bernardino in 1851 by a 
group of 437 people who made their way 
from Utah in 150 wagons. 
founders of that beautiful city; and 

Whereas in the past 30 years approximately 
150,000 of these intelligent and enterprising 
people have settled in California and have 
made notable contributions to the progress 
and prosperity of this State in business, 
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finance, manufacture, agriculture and indus- 
try, as well as in the cultural fields of litera- 
ture, music, entertainment and education; 
and 

Whereas in this same period of time these 
devout and progressive people have erected 
more than 200 places of worship in the com- 
munities of California—chapels, recreation 
halls, auditoriums and welfare centers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California (the Senate thereof concurring), 
That the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia convey to the officials and members 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints the congratulations of the State of 
California upon the completion and dedica- 
tion of the great temple in Los Angeles, and 
commend the church and its people upon 
the contributions made to the progress of 
the Commonwealth of California; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit suit- 
ably prepared copies of this resolution to 
President Daniel O. McKay at the general 
headquarters of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to the Los Angeles Temple of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints, 
and to the Honorable Hugh C. Smith, 1021 
Zelzah Avenue, Granada Hills. 





Appalling Record of Supreme Court 
Appointments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Walter B. Jones, of Montgomery, Ala., 
is one of the ablest trial judges in 
America. He has been a profound 
student of the law for more than 40 
years. He is the founder and president 
of Jones Law School, Montgomery, Ala. 
Judge Jones has served as president of 
the Alabama State Bar Association, and 
for years has been a member of the 
State bar commission and the board of 
examiners for the State bar association. 

Judge Jones writes the column Off the 
Bench for the Montgomery Advertiser, 
Montgomery, Ala. Recently Judge 
Jones wrote an article on The Appalling 
Record of Supreme Court Appointments 
in which he expresses the low opinion 
that he has for the ability of-the present 
members of the Supreme Court. Judge 
Jones’ opinion of the Court is shared by 
millions of Americans, and especially by 
the good lawyers of America. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the article 
written by Judge Jones: 

OFF THE BENCH 
(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 
APPALLING RECORD OF SUPREME COURT 
APPOINTMENTS 

While there has always been some criticism 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, its individual Chief Justices 
and Associate Justices, and the manner in 
which they conduct themselves, yet, I doubt 
if ever in the history of our country, has there 
been such widespread criticism of the Court 
and its rulings and such widespread dis- 
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satisfaction with those appointed to the Su- 
preme Court. This has been particularly true 
since the so-called New Deal began on March 
4, 1933; and today all over the country, among 
all classes of people, especially among the 
millions and millions of good American 
people who believe in maintaining the sepa- 
ration of powers, in keeping the three great 
departments of the Government, the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and judicial, each con- 
fined to its own separate and constitutional 
sphere. Senator Smaruers, of Florida, who 
recently introduced legislation to require 
that all those appointed to the United States 
Supreme Court, must have had at least 5 
years’ experience on the bench, either in the 
Federal or State courts, said: 

“The Supreme Court should be the finest 
collection of trained and experienced jurists 
which can be assembled.” 

The Senators words have been quoted all 
over the country and the Wall Street Journal 
recently had this to say: 

“That remark was made by Senator 
SMATHERS in introducing legislation to re- 
quire all United States Supreme Court ap- 
pointees to have had 5 years’ experience on 
the bench, either in the Federal or State 
counts. 

“Both the remark and the Florida Sena- 
tor’s bill express a philosophy with which 
most lawyers and laymen can agree. Un- 
fortunately, it is an ideal which is rarely 
reached; appointments to the High Court, as 
to the rest of the Federal judiciary, some 
times are considered from the same view- 
point as postmasterships. A political debt 
must be paid, or a political obligation cre- 
ated. And politicians consider it a masterful 
plan when both the debt and the obligation 
can be effected at one stroke, as in the court- 
packing plan of the thirties. 

“Although that proposal to nullify the 
approach to legal questions of the ‘nine old 
men’ failed, the idea that the Court is a 
place for patronage persists. Some Presi- 
dents, it is true, try to come closer to the 
ideal of experienced and trained jurists than 
do others under the system. 


“And what happens under the system? In- 
experienced jurists are inclined to interpret 
the law—or the Constitution—not as it is 
but as it should be in their view. Untrained 
jurists sometimes go beyond the responsi- 
bility of determining the legality of statutes 
and the effect is decisions which transgress 
the responsibility of Congress to legislate. 

“The fact is that of the present time mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court there are but 
three with any former judicial experience at 
all. Two were Federal Court of Appeals 
jurists and one was a police court judge. 
Six of them, including the Chief Justice, 
never presided in any courtroom until they 
took their seat on the highest court in the 
land. 

“The justices themselves are not to be 
blamed for the faults of the system. The 
greatest legal minds are not always found 
on the bench, of course. “They may be in 
universities or in private practice. And it 
would be a pity, perhaps, to exclude these 
people as Mr. SMaTHERs’ bill doés, though 
even great minds benefit from experience, 
and those who possess them are quickest to 
admit it. 

“It is probably idle to point out that no 
law is really needed to change the system. 
The Senate need accept no Federal bench 
appointee of any Chief Executive if the Sen- 
ate thinks the appointee unworthy. The 
Senate can, of course, set its own standards 
concerning experience and training and it 
can reject those men who do not meet the 
standards. 

“It would be equally idle, though, politics 
being politics, to suppose that those stand- 
ards will be very much higher than the 
possession of a law degree until the Senators 
themselves want the system changed.” 
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If we look back and consider separately 
each of the appointments to the Supreme 
Court made since 1933, we find that not a 
single one of the judges was really appointed 
solely because of his judicial experience, his 
great ability as a lawyer or because he was 
outstanding in the profession. It is ap- 
palling to look back and consider the causes 
‘which moved the appointment during the 
last quarter of a century of the members 
of our highest Court. ~I find these reasons: 
Get a probable presidential candidate out 
of the way, where he cannot annoy the ap- 
pointing power; kick some attorney general 
or Government functionary upstairs and 
make room in his office for another political 
appointee; appoint one because he is a great 
friend of Senator so-so. Appoint one be- 
cause he can be depended upon to follow the 
political thinking of the President in power; 
appoint one because he will be acceptable to 
powerful minority groups which give thous- 
ands and thousands of dollars to the polit- 
ical party campaign chest; appoint one be- 
cause his economic philosophy squares with 
that of the appointing power—these are 
some of the reasons given in recent years 
when appointments were made to the Su- 
preme Court bench. These things should 
not be. 


Public Housing—A Failure or Success 
After 15 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Home Builders Monthly of August 
1955: 

Pus.ic Housinc—A FAILure or Success AFTER 
15 YEARS 


(By Joseph H. Deckman) 


It has been 15 years since the first public 
housing authorized under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 was built in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The construction of public housing on a 
large scale in Washington stirred up much 
controversy between the exponents of private 
housing versus the advocates of Government 
ownership of a large segment of the citizens 
homes. 

It was claimed by the public housers that 
Government housing would clear the slums 
and provide low-rent housing for low-income 
groups. 

After exhaustive investigation by those 
who believe in private enterprise it was 
found that public housing does not fulfill 
its promises except in a token manner for 
publicity purposes. What few slums that 
have been cleared and the small number of 
low-income people who have been housed 
has all taken place at great expense to the 
taxpayer. Aside from this there has been a 
dangerous weakening of the foundation of 
our American way of life which is based on 
private ownership of the tools of production 
and the home of the citizens. 

Now that a 15-year time interval has 
elapsed since the construction and operation 
of a number of various types of public- 
housing projects, it is fitting that a review 
of claims and conjectures be made in the 
cold light of actual experience. 

In Washington the total cost value of 
public housing of all types is approximately 
$50 million. 
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Not all of this housing is typical, so-called 
low-rent public housing as over two millions 
of dollars in cost is represented by permanent 
war housing. Another project, Langston 
Terrace, is a holdover from the admitted so- 
cialized housing era of Tugwell and Com- 
pany. There is also less than a million dol- 
lars represented in the old Alley Dwelling 
Authority experiment. 

Because of the lack of detailed information 
on the public housing built under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, the investigation herein set 
forth will consist of an analysis of the 5 
projects constructed under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. 

These 5 projects, completed in 1940-41, 
totaled approximately $7 million in cost and 
are comprised of Carrollsburg dwellings, 
Ellen Wilson dwellings, Fort Dupont dwell- 
ings, Frederick Douglass dwellings, and Kelly 
Miller dwellings. Three of these projects 
were erected in former slum areas and two 
were constructed on vacant land. All of 
these projects were constructed with 2% 
percent interest bearing loans and 60-year 
repayment terms in amortization. 

The type of construction varies from brick 
and block to a completely frame project. 
As a whole, these projects can be considered 
of typical construction for low-rent housing 
which is in direct contrast to the current pro- 
posal of National Capital Housing Authority, 
to erect eight-story, elevator, public-housing 
apartments. 

Almost all of the laymen who support pub- 
lic housing do so because they believe that 
it will clear slums and house the needy. 

Nothing could be further from the truth 
as only a token amount of the slums of 
Washington have been cleared at enormous 
expense. While 3 out of 5 of the projects 
constructed under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, only 1 out of 8 projects under the 
United States Housing Act of 1949 were built 
in former slum areas. Two other projects in 
slum areas are in the negotiation stage. 

From the pattern of slum sites versus va- 
cant or sparsely settled land it can be readily 
seen that public housers plan to build about 
three times as much housing on vacant land 
as they do in slum locations. Slum clear- 
ance then becomes the tail which wags the 
dog to obtain more and more money to 
squander on socialized housing. 

On the subject of housing the needy in 
public housing this is the tear jerker which 
is used to obtain appropriations, but there 
has never been any intention to house more 
than a fraction of the needy in public 
housing. 

Proof of this statement is found in the 
testimony of John Ihlider, one of the coun- 
try’s leading public housers when testifying 
before the Burton committee in 1944. At 
that time he stated that the United States 
Housing Auhority officials in the early days 
had set a policy of not housing anyone who 
could not pay the economic rents set by 
the public housers. These rents were sup- 
posed to cover all costs of operation, main- 
tenance and debt service except the profit 
taken by private owners of rental property. 

It was after much discussion Mr. Ihlder 
stated that a policy was worked out to house 
not more than 25 percent of relief tenants 
or those who could not pay economic rents 
in NCHA properties. (This statement can 
be found on p. 165, pt. 1, of the Burton com- 
mittee hearings on S. Res. 184.) 

Since 1944 the percentage of needy ten- 
ants in the NCHA projects under study has 
dwindled from 25 percent to 13.3 percent at 
the time of the annual report for 1954. 

The 13.3 percent figure was found by an- 
alyzing the financial statement from the 
NCHA 1954 report for the properties in ques- 
tion. On page 41 of the report it states 
that $681,099 was collected in rents. After 
obtaining the so-called economic rents for 
each project from NCHA it was found they 
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would total approximately $785,299 if col- 
lected. 

This makes a difference of $104,200 between 
rents collected and the stated economic rent. 
Reduced to a percentage basis it shows that 
only 13.3 percent of the tenants did not pay 
the economic rent. 

Carrying this policy to its final conclusion 
for housing the needy in public housing it 
would necessitate that over seven times as 
much public housing would have to be built 
as there are families in need of rent relief. 

The cost of this procedure, the same as 
the policy for slum clearance as earlier out- 
lined, would break the country or throw it 
into state socialism before the slums are 
cleared or the needy housed. 

To further prove that public housing does 
not house the needy, a check was made on 
the current relief rolls in Washington. It 
was found that out of 2,400 family rent 
relief cases only 480 or 20 percent are living 
in public housing. Of the 6,000 single per- 
sons receiving rent relief only 230 or 4 per- 
cent are housed in public housing. Further- 
more, if the policy of 1944 is still in effect 
the District of Columbia Public Welfare De- 
partment will have to pay the full economic 
rents for their relief families. (Statement 
by John Ihider, Burton committee hearings, 
p. 175, book 1.) 

Even the most rabid supporters of public 
housing must admit in the light of these 
facts that public housing does not house the 
needy. 

The irony of the situation is the fact that 
the Federal Government pays an annual sub- 
sidy to the local housing authorities in an 
amount equal to the interest and amortiza- 
tion charges on each project for the purpose 
of writing down the rents for needy tenants. 
This subsidy is pledged to be paid from the 
Public Treasury for the entire period for 
which the project is financed and this is not 
less than 45 years and in the case under 
study is 60 years. 

On the subject of taxes it is not mandatory 
by law that the local housing authorities 
pay real estate taxes. 

However, in Washington NCHA produces 
much grist for its propaganda mill by mak- 
ing payments in lieu of taxes. The unin- 
formed are led to believe that these payments 
are about equal to the real estate taxes paid 
by private owners of apartments. 

Actually, the payments are less than 50 
percent of the taxes paid by the private 
owners. By checking the projects under 
study at the District of Columbia Tax As- 
sessors Office it was found that if the projects 
were privately owned they would pay $112,- 
843.78 per year in taxes. The payment in lieu 
of taxes as found on page 41 of the NCHA 
Annual Report is $51,642. This then is better 
than a 50-percent tax subsidy enjoyed by 
public housing over private ownership. 

On the subject of rents it is also signifi- 
cant to note that since the projects were con- 
structed in 1940-41 with much publicity 
about their low economic rents, these rents 
have been raised approximately 50 percent 
across the board in all projects. During rent 
control the public housing rents were raised 
whereas private rents were frozen. 

A further study into public rents discloses 
the important fact that the so-called eco- 
nomic rents set by NCHA do not actually 
cover all costs except a builder’s profit as 
claimed at the time of the Burton hearings in 
1944. 

The fact is that the economic rents set 
by NCHA do not actually cover all costs ex- 
cept a builder’s profit as claimed at the time 
of the Burton hearings in 1944. 


The following financial table illustrates 
graphically the fact that the economic rents 
as now set by NCHA do not cover full costs 
including interest and amortization charges. 
In the financial statement on page 41 of the 
NCHA 1954 annual report there is no pro- 
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vision for any amortization payment. The 
charge for interest on bonds and notes is 
$137,064, while the annual interest payment 
is only $87,588. Other than this interest 
figure, full taxes and the addition of an 
annual amount for amortization based on 
60 years, all the other expense items are 
taken from the NCHA report. 

The $984,212.78 is the amount which should 
be collected to arrive at a true economic 
rent. The difference between this amount 
and the so-called economic rent of $785,299 
is approximately $200,000. This should be 
pro rated to each apartment rent for a true 
comparison to private rents. Reducing this 
$200,000 to a rental-room basis per month 
based on the projects 5,608 rental rooms, it 
is found an additional rent of $2.95 per 
month per room is needed. 

Analysis of project erpenses to determine a 
true economic rent 


Cost of land and improve- 








gee ee ee EL ene $7, 000, 700. 00 
Rents collected (actual) -_-._. 681, 000. 00 
So-called economic rent if col- 

GS cilbticun asedwiinwn a 785, 299. 00 
Operating expenses: 

Management..-_.........-. is 89, 802. 00 

EVES sncakddewnctusiind as 39, 921. 00 

RIITION 6 ic cenninibeninn a 166, 871. 00 

A a 232, 933. 00 

Taxes if privately owned__. 112, 843. 78 

General expense......--- * 19, 989. 00 

Depreciation .............. 117, 482. 00 

Interest (annual average) 

3%  percent......nceccses o 87, 588. 00 

Total revised expenses. 867, 429. 78 
Curtail—annual $7,007,000 

divided by 60 years...---- ol 116, 783. 00 
Total annual expenses 

and curtail.......-. am 984, 212.78 


To reduce the rent question to simple lan- 
guage, it can best be shown by using a typical 
example. 

In 1940 the economic rent for a two-bed- 
room apartment in Fort Dupont Dwellings was 
set at $33 per month. At the present time 
this rent is now listed at $50.50 per month. 
If the true economic rent were to be charged 
and additional sum amounting to 4 rental 


rooms times $2.95 per room, or $11.80 per. 


month, should be added for a 2-bedroom 
apartment. This produces an economic rent 
of $62.30 per month for a 2-bedroom apart- 
ment and not $50.50 per month, as stated 
by NCHA. 

This true rent just about equals the rent 
charged by private owners of rental housing 
which was built 15 years ago of comparable 
minimum standard construction and equip- 
ment to that of the public housing. 

The big differences in comparing the rents 
is the fact that private enterprise rents will 
come down after the 20 to 25 year life of the 
mortgages on the property whereas the public 
housing rents will remain at the same level or 
higher for another 45 years. Also the private 
rents are based on payment of full taxes and 
annual interest rate of from 4% to 5 percent 
and the life of the mortgage is not over 25 
years. 

If 214-percent money and 60 years financ- 
ing were available, the rents of private enter- 
prise for comparable housing would be lower 
and still include taxes and a profit. The rea- 
son that private enterprise can do the Job 
better is due to the fact that private builders 
can build for approximately 25 percent less 
than the public housers and the private man- 
agement costs are from 314 percent to 5 per- 
cent while the projects under study show a 
management cost of over 12 percent. 

In summing up the public versus private 
housing controversy it is clearly shown that 
after 15 years of operating typical housing de- 
velopments, that public housing is a failure 
on all counts. The question is then raised as 
to the answer to slum clearance and housing 


the needy. 
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This answer is found within the frame- 
work of the free-enterprise system which 
must do the job if we are to preserve our 
American way of life. 

Slums, if they are to be cleared must be 
done by a public agency. After they are 
cleared and a master plan for land use is 
drawn up, the land should be offered to the 
highest private bidder who will have to pay 
full taxes for its use. 

If low-rent housing is planned then pri- 
vate enterprise should be given the tools of 
low-interest rates and long-terms amortiza- 
tion to keep the rents down. However, rent 
ceilings should be imposed on the owners 
for the privilege of receiving these special 
considerations. Then if anyone cannot pay 
these low taxpaying private rents, that seg- 
ment of society will have to be cared for by 
public welfare the same as they are being 
cared for now. 

Coupled with the low-rent housing re- 
built in slums or other designated areas 
should be strict enforcement of a housing 
and sanitation code which would prohibit 
blight and slums from poor living habits and 
the owners neglect of property. 

From what has been set forth in this study 
it should be crystal clear to every one that 
no more public housing should be built until 
private enterprise has a chance to do the 
job with the proper legal and financial tools. 
Furthermore, this case study points up the 
need for a nationwide investigation of all 
local public housing authorities to find out 
how much slum clearance and housing of the 
needy has taken place for the billions of 
dollars that have already been spent on the 
great socialized housing experiment. 

NoTe.—As we go to press we have learned 
of the Senate-House conference committee’s 
decision concerning public housing. 

Joe Deckman’s public housing committee 
can take a major share of credit for paring 
down the Senate request of 135,000 units to 
45,000 units. 

This came about because Joe’s committee 
spent much midnight oil. The last minute 
letters sent to all Members of the House of 
Representatives by this association’s com- 
mittee was successful in achieving this 11th 
hour compromise.—J. W. P. 





Reed Versus Andrews 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following editorial appearing in 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald states the case of our 
Federal revenue system quite well. The 
Washington Post will not enter in this 
field often if it continues to pay atten- 
tion to the views of Congressman Dan 
REED: 





REED Versus ANDREWS 


“This proposal,” said Representative DAN- 
te. A. REED the other day of the plan of 
former Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
T. Coleman Andrews for abolishing the in- 
come tax, “is like trying to cure the patient 
by killing him, It is totally unrealistic. So 
long as our Government requires billions 
for our security and other essential opera- 
tions, the income tax is the only practical 
and” fair method of raising most of this 
revenue.” 

As the senior Republican member and for- 
mer chairman of the House Ways and Means 
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Committee, Mr. Reep is the ideal person to 
answer Mr. Andrews. The income tax not 
only is essential to the operation of the 
Government but it is supported by the 
American people as the least objectionable 
and most equitable form of taxation. Mr. 
Andrews’ crusade to abolish the income tax 
has about as much chance as a proposal 
to abolish the Federal Government. It is 
appropriate that a man of Mr. REEpD’s impec- 
cable conservatism should reply to Mr. An- 
drews’ radical and nonsensical scheme. 





Symbols on the Dollar Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a lesson of democracy on every dollar 
bill in the symbols depicted there. Un- 
fortunately, few of our citizens know the 
meaning or origin of these symbols, al- 
though they see them every day in the 
year. 

An article has just come to my atten- 
tion which explains these symbols. This 
is a vitally informative article which 
deals with an important aspect of the 
heritage and tradition of the American 
people, and as such it deserves wide 
circulation. I am certain everyone will 
appreciate and profit by this informa- 
tion. : 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
ReEcorD an article entitled “On Every 
Dollar Bill,” which is published in the 
May 1956 issue of the Christopher News 
Notes. It is as follows: 

On Every Do.iar BILL a 

There’s a powerful lesson on every dollar 
bill. Take a look at the back of one—the 
green side—i. e., the greenback. The two 
circles represent both sides of the great seal 
of the United States. 

Do you know what the circular symbol on 
the left of the back of a dollar bill means? 
Ask a few friends if they understand the 
significance of the pyramid shown there, and 
the eye above it. 

We made many tests an found that not 
one person in a hundred could explain the 
meaning behind these symbols, even though 
they are on every one of the billion and a 
half one-dollar bills now in circulation. 

RAY BOLGER HELPS 


So we decided to dig up the facts for one 
of our weekly Christopher television films. 
Hollywood ‘star Ray Bolger appeared in the 
program and explained in a fascinating way 
both the spiritual and historical lesson 
symbolized on the back of every dollar bill. 
We have already received so many requests 
from all over the country for a detailed ex- 
planation that we thought it well to sum- 
marize it here in the News Notes. 


ORIGIN OF SYMBOLS 


The founders of our country thought it 
so important to express the basic truths of 
our Nation in the great seal that the matter 
was brought before Congress on the very 
afternoon of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, July 4, 1776. 

Three great leaders, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, and John Adams were 
appointed as a committee of three to prepare 
the seal. Six years later, on June 20, 1782, 
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after exhaustive study and largely through 
the efforts of William Barton and Charles 
Thomson, Congress passed a resolution ap- 
proving the final design of the great seal. 


DETAILS WITH A MEANING 


Here are some of the significant details we 
found through our research: 

1. Pyramid: First of all, note the pyramid 
in the left hand circle. It represents the 
material strength of our country. In the 
words of William Barton, who played such 
an important part in designing it, it stands 
for “strength and duration.” 

2. Eye: Directly above the pyramid is the 
“Eye of God” which, though separate, com- 
pletes the pyramid. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of putting the spiritual welfare of 
our country above its material prosperity. 
Our Founding Fathers’ firmly believed that 
our strength was rooted in God and that 
our progress must always be under the 
watchful eye of Providence. 

3. Under God: The words “Annuit Coeptis” 
circling the top of the Seal are once again 
a significant proof of the faith of the Found- 
ing Fathers and this Nation’s dependence on 
God. These words mean: “He (God) has 
favored our undertakings.” 

4. New order: Now look at the three Latin 
words directly under the pyramid, “Novus 
Ordo Seclorum” which mean “A new order 
of ages.” They signify that this new re- 
public, which had just been founded, in- 
troduced a new age in the life and freedom 
of the people of the world, that it ushered 
in a new era in which the people themselves 
would be able to exercise their God-given 
rights to self-government. 

5. Started in 1776: The Roman numerals— 
MDCCLXXVI—at the base of the pyramid 
add up to 1776, the beginning of the United 
States as an independent Nation. 


THE CIRCLE AT THE RIGHT 


Now take a look at the right-hand circle 
on the back of the dollar bill. 

1. Eagle: It first became our national em- 

blem in 1782 when it was chosen for the 
Great Seal as a symbol of strength and vic- 
tory. 
2. States’ rights: The shield on the eagle’s 
breast signifies self-reliance. It contains 
13 stripes as a reminder that each individual 
State, with its basic rights and responsibili- 
ties, was expected to help protect the free- 
dom of all the States. 

3. The role of Congress: The bar across the 
top of the shield stands for Congress—as 
the unifying and binding force between the 
States. The colors of the bar and stripes 
are red, white, and blue in the Seal itself. 
Red, signifies hardiness and valor; white, 
purity and innocence; and blue, vigilance, 
perseverance, and justice. 

4. Peace comes first: In the right talon or 
claw of the eagle, you will note an olive 
branch and if you examine it closely, you will 
see that it has 13 olive leaves. * * * In the 
eagle’s left talon is a bundle of 13 arrows. 
Symbolizing the power of peace and war, 
the olive branch and the arrows are a re- 
minder to the 13 states of their obligation 
first to work for peace and against war. 





1In the book, The History of the Seal of 
the United States, by Gaillard Hunt, pub- 
lished by the State Department in 1909, it 
states on page 12 that Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Adams explicitly approved the inclusion 
of the Eye of Providence in the Seal. Then 
on page 42, Mr. Hunt quotes: “The pyramid 
signifies strength and duration. The Eye 
over it and the motto allude to the many 
signal interpositions of Providence in favor 
of the American cause.” In the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica under the topic, Seal of the 
United States, it states that Benjamin Frank- 
lin first suggested the “eye of Providence in 
a radiant triangle.” 
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5. Ring of light: Finally, above the eagle’s 
head is a ring of light in gold, surrounding 
13 stars of silver on a blue field. The stars 
denoted “a new State taking its place and 
rank among other sovereign powers.” 

So you can see how important the Great 
Seal of the United States really is. In its 
design our Founding Fathers drew a lesson 
that was meant to be handed down for gen- 
erations to come. 

It may interest you to know that the 
Great Seal is used on official documents, 
medals, currency, official stationery and pub- 
lications, and in several other ways under 
the supervision of the Secretary of State, 
who is custodian of the Seal. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


If you take a few minutes to familiarize 
yourself with these facts about the Great 
Seal, you’ll be in a position to do a little 
missionary work in passing them on to 
others. Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Take a dollar bill and explain the 
meaningful details to members of your own 
family, your friends and fellow workers. 

2. Tell teachers to explain these symbols 
in every classroom. 

3. Remind your local newspapers, radio 
and television stations that they can per- 
form a public service by bringing these facts 
to the attention of the public as part of the 
great American heritage that each and all 
have a right to know. 


IF YOU WON’T, WHO WILL? 


In these days when there is widespread 
criticism of how little is known about the 
high ideals on which our Nation is founded, 
it is up to those who believe in God to use 
every opportunity to keep all Americans ever 
conscious of the fact that our whole concept 
of liberty is rooted in divine truth. 

If you won’t who will? 

By doing nothing, you may be aiding 
those who slowly but surely are striving to 
despiritualize every phase of public and pri- 
vate life. Their chief strength is the failure 
of the average good citizen to make his voice 
heard. 

Here is an opportunity for you to spread 
far and wide a few simple facts. Doing 
something positive and constructive like this 
is far more effective than merely complain- 
ing about what’s wrong with your country— 
and your world. 

Don’t forget for one moment what you, per- 
sonally and individually can do. If you are 
tempted to do nothing, recall the solemn 
warning of Jesus Christ: “He that is not 
with me, is against me” (Matthew 12: 30). 





Success Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times Leader of May 
15, 1956: 

Success Story 

Wilkes-Barre received some favorable pub- 
licity in the Nation’s Capital when the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald carried a three- 
column story in its Sunday issue about Cor- 
neal John Mack, vice president and general 
manager of the Mayflower Hotel, one of the 
most famous in the world. Mr. Mack is a 
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native of this city, a fact which was included 
in the article. 

Mr. Mack joined the staff of the Mayflower 
in 1924, 3 months before it was officially 
opened. In 1 year, he was chief accountant 
and in 1931 he was executive assistant. Ten 
years later, he was general manager. 

Mr. Mack now directs a staff of 800. Since 
the days of Calvin Coolidge, he has been host 
to every President and Vice President of the 
United States as well as Cabinet members and 
assorted other officials. Many members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives re- 
side in the hotel which is the scene of scores 
of big social events annually. Last year the 
Mayflower served 325,000 person in its dining 
rooms. Wilkes-Barreans make it their head- 
quarters when they visit the Capital. 

In the three decades he has lived there, Mr. 
Mack has become one of Washington’s lead- 
ing citizens. He has been honored with the 
presidency of the Cosmopolitan Club and 
the Merrick Boys’ Club. He is a director of 
the Washington Board of Trade. He also is 
on the boards of the Washington Hotel Asso- 
ciation and the American Hotel Association. 

His hometown is very proud of the Neal 
Mack success story. It makes interesting 
reading. 





Bandung—One Year After 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include, in my extension, remarks made 
in a forum in which I participated on 
the program The Georgetown University 
Forum of April 15, 1956, Bandung—One 
Year After, with my valued friend, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Ambassador from the 
Philippines and one of the world’s great 
statesmen, and a fine representative of 
his country; His Excellency Aga Shahi, 
Counselor, Embassy of Pakistan, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Secretary General and 
member of the Pakistan delegation to 
the Asian-African Conference in Ban- 
dung. The moderator was Matthew 
Warren. 

Mr. WarkEN. “Bandung—One Year After,” 
is the topic for the 491st consecutive broad- 
cast of the Georgetown University Radio 
Forum, another in a series of educational 
and informative programs from Washington. 
The Georgetown Forum was founded in 1946. 

This is Matthew Warren speaking by 
transcription from the Raymond Reiss 
Studio, on the campus of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, historic Jesuit seat of learning in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Today’s discussion will be, “Bandung—One 
Year After.” The participants are His Ex- 
cellency General Carlos P. Romulo, Ambas- 
sador from the Philippines; His Excellency 
Mohammed Ali is ill, and in his absence we 
welcome the Honorable Aga Shahi, consular 
of the Embassy of Pakistan, Washington, 
D. C., secretary-general and member of the 
Pakistan delegation to the Asian-African 
conference in Bandung; the Honorable John 
W. McCormack, Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, majority leader of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

Transcripts of today’s broadcast are avail- 
able. Send 10 cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing, with your name and 
address to Georgetown University Forum, 
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Washington 7, D. C. Please mention also 
the subject matter of the transcript desired. 

April 18 marks the first anniversary of the 
famous Bandung Conference in which repre- 
sentatives from Asian and African nations 
met to deliberate some of the foremost issues 
facing the world today. Colonialism and 
imperialism, peace and national security 
were widely discussed. The impression 
created by this conference throughout the 
world was that a new and powerful third 
force, @ moral force was in the making, a 
force for peace and justice based on the 
experiences of these former colonial nations, 

This period of Bandung’s first anniversary 
is a most appropriate occasion for a sober 
evaluation of the conference on the basis 
of developments in the past year. 

General, to open our discussion, I would 
like to ask you to review the objectives of 
the conference. 

General Romvuwo, As I remember it, the 
conference had four objectives: First, to pro- 
mote goodwill and cooperation among the 
nations of Asia and Africa, to explore our 
vast and mutual as well as common interests, 
to establish and further friendliness and 
neighborly relations; second, to consider so- 
cial, economic, and cultural problems and 
relations of the countries represented; third, 
to consider problems of special interest to 
Asian and African peoples, for example, prob- 
lems affecting national sovereignty and of 
racialism and colonialism; and last, to view 
the position of Asia and Africa and their 
peoples in the world today, and the contri- 
bution they can make to the promotion of 
world peace and cooperation, 

Those are the four objectives that made us 
go to Bandung, Indonesia, to attend that 
Bandung conference. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, General. Mr. 
Shahi. 

Mr. SHanr. This conference was a unique 
assemblage of nations from the continents 
of Asia and Africa. As the President of In- 
donesia stated in his opening address, “It 
was the first intercontinental conference of 
the so-called colored nations of the world in 
its history.” The number of states repre- 
sented were 29. As many as 13 of them had 
achieved their independence in the decade 
since the Second World War. In population 
they comprised over half of mankind. 

Mr. WaRREN. Congressman McCorMACK, 
What were the results of this conference 
now, to begin our evaluation, in the eyes of 
Congress? 

Mr. McCormack. The people of America 
and the Members of Congress, in particular, 
followed the Bandung Conference very 
closely. It was the first meeting of its kind 
of Asian and African nations, all seeking 
independence and liberty and freedom, and 
many of them participating in the confer- 
ence recently emerging from an era of co- 
lonialism. Throughout our history colonial 
peoples of the world have looked to the 
United States as the champion of liberty 
and independence. The names of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and many 
other Americans are just as well known in 
lands and among peoples of Asia and Africa 
as they are in the United States. Our 
emergence from colonialism to independence 
stood as an inspiration to those people, and 
to many others throughout the world, seek- 
ing the right of free determination. 

For a long while I had been thinking about 
what contribution I could make in my own 
little way as a Member of Congress toward, 
and in an affirmative way, obtaining those 
objectives that all people who want to be 
free under the law seek, and at the same 
time, combating the viciousness of com- 
munism. 

The Bandung Conference attracted my at- 
tention. The bravery of the men who par- 
ticipated there in their utterances against 
international communism, and to the face 
of leaders, powerful leaders of Communist 
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nations, commanded my respect as well as 
the respect of other Members of Congress. 
It was really the Bandung resolution and 
the speeches, the utterances and the actions 
that took place there that was the culminat- 
ing influence in my drafting the resolution 
that I did against colonialism and Com- 
munist imperialism, and which passed both 
the House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate by a unanimous vote of Mem- 
bers of both bodies. 

The Bandung Conference was, I repeat, 
the contributing influence which crystalized 
my thoughts and my action. 

Mr. WarrREN. Thank you. Mr. Shahi, I 
would like to ask you if you feel we can now 
speak of the spirit of Bandung as being 
forcefully alive today? 

Mr. SHAHI. Well, I would say that in some 
directions the spirit of Bandung is force- 
fully alive today. By these directions I mean 
the strong moral support extended by the 
conference to all peoples who are waging a 
national struggle for freedom from colonial 
rule. If you will just consider what has 
happened in the past year: Morocco and 
Tunisia have emerged as full sovereign in- 
dependent states. The Sudan has achieved 
its independence. The Gold Coast and Ma- 
laya are at the very threshold of their inde- 
pendence. Therefore, in this direction, the 
spirit of Bandung waxes strong. But, on 
the other hand, one cannot but note with 
great concern certain recent events which 
have assailed the spirit. ‘There have been 
attacks from both within the region and 
from outside on the spirit of Bandung. I 
refer in particular to the sustained attacks 
which certain statesmen of Asia have made 
against those countries which have thought 
it in the interest of their security to enter 
into collective defense arrangements with 
the West. And, also, there have been at- 
tacks by the Soviet Union on such arrange- 
ments, which have been misrepresented as 
aggressive alliances, when in fact they are 
purely for self-defense. 

Mr. Warren. General, would you please 
give us your reaction to the results of this 
conference? 

General RoMULO. Yes; I will be glad to do 
that. First of all, I would consider Bandung 
more as an influence than as a spirit, that 
the influence of Bandung has been all per- 
vasive and this was felt in the United Nations 
and in other elements of the world com- 
munity. In the United Nations, for example, 
we decided to have a better representation of 
Asia in the Security Council. The Bandung 
Declaration made it emphatic that the Asian 
nations wanted better representation in the 
Security Council. - 

The last session of the General Assembly 
approved the representation of Asia in the 
Security Council through the election for 1 
year of Yugoslavia, first, and then the Philip- 
pines after Yugoslavia. Well, the election of 
the Philippines is a spearheading movement 
started in Bandung for better representation 
of Asia in the Security Council. 

Then, again, when you consider this new 
shift in tactics of Soviet Russia, where they 
are emphasizing the economic offensive, I 
think this is something that they learned 
through the discussions in the Political Com- 
mittee and Eeonomic Committee of Bun- 
dung. Because there they saw how all the 
Asian nations were grateful to the United 
States for the economic aid given to these 
countries by the United States, and so made 
it clear in their statements in that commit- 
tee. So much so that one of the declarations 
in the Bandung statement specifies economic 
aid. This did not escape the so-called col- 
lective leadership in the Kremlin. They fol- 
lowed that conference very closely. They saw 
the effect of economic aid on those delegates, 
and now they are trying to imitate this 
economic-aid offensive that the United States 
started 5 years ago, and they are trying to 
encroach on that same economic aid that 
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heretofore has been a United States 
monopoly. 

Mr. McCormack, I think the spirit of Ban- 
dung is something that might undergo strain 
but cannot be destroyed. It is based upon 
truths. it is based upon soundness. How- 
ever, there are strains directed, which the 
distinguished representative of Pakistan, Mr. 
Shahi, referred to, and my good friend Gen- 
eral Romulo referred to. Within those coun< 
tries they must differentiate between real 
friends and the voices of false prophets. 
They must realize that promises from cer- 
tain directions would mean domination and 
ultimate enslavement. They must be able 
to differentiate between those who represent 
the forces of good and the forces of evil in 
the world. I think I can safely say that the 
United States of America represents the 
forces of goodness. The great majority of our 
people are against colonialism. The great 
majority of our people are sympathetic to the 
aspirations of the people of countries that 
participated in the Bandung Conference, and 
other countries seeking their emancipation 
and freedom. 

We are only too willing to do what we 
can to assist. On the other hand, as I said, 
the voices of the false prophets represented 
by Communist Russia, must not be heeded in 
the best interest of their own country. 

I think the Bandung Conference, success< 
ful as it was, must be implemented in a 
practical way. The leaders of those countries 
who want to improve the lot of their people, 
and that is real statesmanship, are entitled 
to the support of our country. I think it is 
in the best interest of the United States, as 
the nation having a rendevous with destiny, 
whether we like it or not, as if selected by 
God to be the leader of the forces of goodness 
in the world today, should affirmatively and 
effectively do those things which will co- 
operate with the leaders of those nations in 
building a stabilized government and a 
stabilized economy, and bringing to the peo- 
ple of those.countries hope and confidence. I 
think that our country could do more, for 
example, in the direction of what is termed 
point 4 programs and projects. 

I am hopeful that the leaders of those 
countries that participated in the Bandung 
Conference, in conference with the leaders of 
my country, will emphasize the economic up- 
lift of their people as an important means 
toward bringing about stability and persever- 
ance and strengthening of their nations. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Shahi, do you feel the 
result of this conference was to establish a 
better bulwark against further aggression of 
Communist imperialism and colonialism? 

Mr. SHAHI. It is very difficult to answer 
this question. Communist influence has 
tended to expand, firstly, in the Stalinist 
epoch, by means of outside force and encour- 
agement of subversive movements. It would 
appear with the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union that there 
has been a change in strategy and tactics. 
Now, the Soviet Union has proclaimed to the 
world that it has made fundamental revi- 
sions in Marxist theory, that it no longer 
regards war as inevitable, and that there 
could be more than one road to socialism, in 
an attempt to convince the uncommitted 
nations of the world that they have nothing 
to fear from communism. 

Side by side with this there is a deter- 
mined attempt to effect a political and eco- 
nomic penetration of these regions by the 
offer of aid, economic aid, and also by the 
declaration of unreserved support to the na- 
tional liberation movement in the Asian- 
African region. 

But the Asian-African countries which 
were represented in Bandung do not have 
a unity of outlook in regard to the best 
means to cope with the Communist forces 
directed from the outside. Some of these 
countries believe that their salvation lies in 
collective security arrangements, and there- 
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fore they have allied themselves to the West. 
But a number of important countries con- 
sider that their safety is best assured by 4 
neutral policy, in other words, remaining 
outside these alliances. Of course, it is true 
that internally they are trying to raise the 
standards of living of their countries. But 
how far they can succeed can only be 
answered in time. In that sense, therefore, 
I do not think that it represents a bulwark 
against aggression. 

Mr. Warren. General, you were present at 
this conference, and so, of course; was Chou 
En-lai, the leader of the Communist Chi- 
nese. What was your impression of him? 

General ROMULO. My impression of Chou 
En-lai is that he went there with Dale 
Carnegie’s book, How To Make Friends and 
Influence People, in his hip pocket. The 
contrast in his attitude in Geneva, when 
he was there, and his attitude in Bandung, 
was quite marked, in the sense that in 
Geneva he was aloof, irascible, arrogant; in 
Bandung he was affable, cordial, friendly, 
humble, he was a good actor. But we must 
also admit that he is a very clever operator. 
When he saw me for the first time and met 
me for the first time in the home of the 
Prime Minister of Indonesia, he greeted me 
with one word, “Neighbor.” And I answered 
him, “Yes, geographically.” 

Then, of course, he operated as if he were 
under the protecting wing of Prime Minister 
Nehru. Prime Minister Nehru was really 
the mother hen. He took him under his 
wing, gave parties in his honor, arid invited 
the other delegates. In fact, the first dinner 
I attended was a dinner given by Prime 
Minister Nehru in honor of Chou En-lai. 
He had in that dinner only two of us, the 
Foreign Minister of Thailand and myself. 
So, Prime Minister Nehru was really the 
mother hen who was protecting or guiding 
Chou En-lai in that conference. However, 
I felt that the spirit of Bandung, or the 
influence of Bandung in our stand against 
aggression influenced Chou En-lai to such 
an extent that he had to make that proposal 
to negotiate Formosa on the very eve of the 
adjournment of the conference. He saw the 
strong feeling against aggression, and I am 
quite sure that the strong feeling against 
aggression in Bandung was transmitted by 
Chou En-lai to Soviet Russia. 

So, while Bandung might not be a bas- 
tion against aggression, it served to pinpoint 
or to underscore to Soviet Russia and to 
Peiping the strong feeling against aggression 
by the representativees of 29 Asian and 
African nations assembled in Bandung. 

Now, I agree with Mr. Shahi that since 
Bandung there has ben quite a lot of strain 
from the region against those of us who 
have decided to enter into security alliances. 
Mr. Shahi will remember the argument that 
I had with Prime Minister Nehru, when in 
the Political Committee Mr. Nehru for almost 
two hours attacked the security alliances, 
and after his speech I answered him and 
called his attention to the fact that it was 
important for us, nations like the Philip- 
pines, Pakistan and Thailand, to enter into 
@ security alliance like the SEATO, because, 
unlike, I said, Prime Minister Nehru, we 
cannot face the world and challenge the 
world as he did when he made the statement 
in his speech that morning and said, “The 
whole world can go to blazes, but India will 
remain alone.” So, I told him that most 
of the countries represented around the table 
were small countries like the Philippines, 
and none of us could boast of the power and 
the size of India, and so therefore none of 
us could say that the whole world can go 
to blazes and like India we would stand 
alone. 

Then I told him that while it is true that 
the empires of yesterday on which the sun 
was said never to set were disappearing one 
by one from Asia, what we fear today is 
the shadowy empire of communism on which 
the sun never rises. 
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Mr. WarREN. Mr. Shahi, we don't all under- 
stand hére in America India’s position of 
neutralism. Perhaps you could address 
yourself to that point. 

Mr. SHant. Well, sir, you have asked me 
a@ very difficult question. This is the policy 
of Prime Minister Nehru of India, and cer- 
tainly my country, which is a neighbor of 
his, has not been quite able to understand 
this policy. As far as we can see, it may 
suit India, and it may be possible for India 
to steer a neutral course, particularly when 
there is a kind of balance or near balance 
between the two great super powers of the 
world, and therefore there might be an ad- 
vantage purely from the national point of 
view for a country like India not to commit 
itself and take a stand, but by throwing its 
weight sometimes on one scale, sometimes 
on the other, to enhance its own importance 
and its role in international relations and 
therefore build up national influence. 

On the other hand, countries like mine do 
not think that this is a policy which would 
be right and proper, and they feel that but 
for the great strength of the United States 
of America, it would not have been possible 
for any country to play a neutral role be- 
cause there would be only one super power 
which would dominate the world. 

Mr. WARREN. Congressman, what is the 
American public opinion? Is it responsive 
now to the real significance of this confer- 
ence? What should we know about it that 
we don’t? 

Mr. McCormack. I think the Congress is 
thoroughly appreciative of what took place 
at Bandung, its significance. I think also in 
Congress there is some doubt about the posi- 
tion of Mr. Nehru. I know that my feeling 
is that the fact that he finds nothing good 
in any country but the Soviet Union bloc, 
tends to overextend my patience. I also know 
that at some time or other in my life I have 
to choose one side or the other, and so must 
nations at some time or other choose one side 
or the other. 

I have been very much disturbed with the 
fact that he has never indicated even re- 
motely anything favorable to not necessarily 
the United States but to those countries that 
are associated with us. He overlooks the 
fact that there is not one foot of territory 
that any other country has that we want. 
There is nothing that the United States 
wants but to make its contribution toward 
@ stabilized world, in other words, world 
peace. I think the best evidence of the state 
of mind of the American people is shown by 
what we did some 10 years ago in fulfilling 
our promises to the Philippines. It is my 
opinion that we have to remain strong, but 
at the same time remaining strong militarily 
isn’t the sole answer. We have to do those 
dynamic things, such as represented by 
point 4, that enables the leaders of other 
countries who want to be free under the 
law to strengthen themselves with their 
people, and to bring hope and confidenee 
into the minds of their people. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you very much, Con- 
gressman. I am sorry, but our time is up 
for further discussion of today’s topic, 
“Bandung—One Year After.” You have at- 
tended the weekly discussion program, the 
Georgetown University Radio Forum, broad- 
cast of which was transcribed in the Ray- 
mond Reiss Studio on the campus of historic 
Georgetown University in Washington, D. C. 

Next week you will hear discussed, “Medi- 
cal Education: Whose Responsibility?” Our 
panel at that time will consist of Congress- 
man ANTONI SaDLakK, Republican Member of 
Congress from Connecticut; Mr. E. J. Ade, 
director of public relations, the National 
Fund for Medical Education; Dr. Francis M. 
Forster, dean of the Georgetown University 
Medical Center. 

This program has been presented in the 
interest of public education by Georgetown 
University. Your moderator: Matthew 

Warren, 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the May 12 edition of the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide: 


CLarK SINGS NEw TUNE IN Drxte—CoLoreD 
GI’s Nor Worst IN FRONTLINE—RETIRED 
COMMANDER Now INSULTS MEN HE PRAISED 
in ITALY 
(Eprror’s NorEe.—John “Rover” Jordan, as a 

war correspondent for the Journal and 

Guide, spent 9 months covering the 92d In- 

fantry Division in Italy during World War IL. 

Working mostly with frontline troops, Jor- 

dan sent more than 500 news releases and 

many pictures from the fighting front.) 
(By John “Rover” Jordan) 

Gen. Mark W. Clark has been brainwashed 
in South Carolina. Either that, or he was 
sadly misunderstood in Italy back in 1944. 

The general’s recent statement that he op- 
poses integration in the armed services be- 
cause of his experiences with the 92d Infan- 
try Division during World War ITI, is not only 
considered insulting to the men who fought 
and died under his command—but it is also 
an illogical appraisal of the whole nonsegre- 
gation policy. 

Stating that he opposed integration in 
1950 just as he does today, General Clark, 
now retired, said that colored troops of the 
92d Division “bolted from the enemy” and 
that it was “the worst” division he ever com- 
manded. 

The general, now president of The Citadel, 
@ military college in South Carolina, was 
speaking before the Southern Regional Con- 
ference of State Governments meeting in 
Charleston—where such a statement would 
be quite popular. 

To begin with General Clark’s opposition 
to intergrated troops based upon alleged 
shortcomings of the thoroughly segregated 
92d Division is not logical because there just 
isn’t any comparison between a strictly Jim 
Crow outfit and an integrated one. 

Seventy-five percent of the ills that beset 
the embattled 92d Division were traceable di- 
rectly to the ancient and cruel policy of 
racial segregation. This was pointed out 
time and time again by Journal and Guide 
War correspondents who were on the front 
lines with the 92d Division throughout its 
campaign on the Italian front in 1944-45. In 
many instances the Guide correspondent was 
with soldiers in frontline positions during 
fierce fighting—a spot where General Clark 
Was never seen. 

The 92d Division was frequently referred 
to as an all-Negro division. That is far 
from true. About three-fourths of the divi- 
sion’s officers were white. In fact, white 
Officers held just about all of the important 
positions—from commanding general down 
to company commander. 

Most of the colored officers were lieuten- 
ants. Somehow, in this segregated setup, 
the colored officers gained promotions very 
slowly. 

A majority of the white officers were from 
the South and had racial attitudes to prove 
it. This brings into focus one of the chief 
ills of the division: 

White southern officers with their inherent 
prejudices from the start had little confi- 
dence in the colored soldiers. And, conse- 
quently, the troops had little confidence or 
respect for the officers. 
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This unfortunate situation was particu- 
larly prevalent in two of the division’s regi- 
ments. The most efficient unit of the 92d 
Division was generally conceded to be the 
870th Regiment, which entered frontline 
positions as a combat team in August 1944 
under command of Col. Raymond G. Sher- 
man. 

Colonel Sherman’sg men fought heroically 
for two months before the division’s other 
two regiments were brought up. The 370th 
struck hard across the Arno River north of 
Pisa on August 30, 1944, advancing up into 
the Serchio River Valley sector of the Ger- 
mans’ Gothic line. 

Men of the 370th went on to capture the 
city of Lucca and before the end of Septem- 
ber 1944 pressed into Pietasantra, a battle- 
scarred town in the Apennine Mountains. 

While the hard-hitting units of “Three- 
Seven-Oh” (the 370th combat team) were 
keeping the Germans busy in the extreme 
eastern section of the line, General Clark’s 
Allied Army troops further to the west were 
blasting through Puta Pass on the road to 
Balogna, gateway to the Po Valley. 

General Clark wanted to capture Balogna 
very badly and he decided to go all out 
to do it. During early September the gen- 
eral threw elements of three American di- 
visions into the drive through the Futa Pass 
area, the objective being a quick advance to 
Balogna. 

With 3 other correspondents, I talked 
with General Clark and General Sir Harold 
Alexander, commander of British forces in 
Italy, when the 2 commanders visited the 
Futa Pass forward area in September 1944. 

With men and tanks moving in a steady 
stream to forward positions, General Clark, 
spreading a map before us, confidently pre- 
dicted: 

“We will capture Balogna by tomorrow 
afternoon * * *” 

At that moment, rugged infantry fighters 
of the 88th Division (white) were making 
an impressive show as they moved up along 
a nearby road. 

Right on schedule, General Clark hurled 
his Allied units—including the white Amer- 
ican divisions—into the drive for Balogna. 

But something went wrong. Balogna did 
not fall the next day. Nor the next week; 
nor the next month. 

In fact, the Germans continued to hold 
Balogna until the big allied push some 9 
months later, in the spring of 1945. 

I don’t recall that General Clark has ever 
said that the American troops who failed 
at Futa Pass had “boited from the enemy.” 

On that memorable day at Futa Pass— 
I made it a point to ask General Clark what 
he thought of the colored troops of the 370th 
combat team. 

“They’re doing a good job,” General Clark 
assured me. 

And theyewere. Colonel Sherman’s men 
had spirit and pride. After a couple of weeks 
in the line they were fighting like veterans. 
In about 60 days, the two other regiments 
of the 92d Division were committed to com- 
bat, taking positions in the line adjacent 
to the 370’s sector. The 92d Task Force held 
an Allied sector of the line beginning at the 
Ligurian Sea and extending inland through 
mountains for about 14 kilometers. 

On several occasions I was assured by offi- 
cers of Allied forces that the sole mission 
of the 92d Division was to hold the line; to 
probe and jab and keep the Germans busy 
with limited attacks and spirited patrol ac- 
tion. Because of the rugged, mountainous 
terrain for miles and miles to the north, it 
simply was not practical to attempt a major 
advance on the eastern sector. The big 
breakthrough had to come in the central 
section of the line, the nearest route through 
the mountains to the Po Valley. 

So, from the outset, the 92d Division 
wasn’t supposed to go anywhere. Their job 
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was to hold the line, keep the Krauts busy, 
provide diversionary thrusts. 

We knew that. Gen. Edward M. Almond, 
commander of the 92d Task Force, knew it. 
And, of course, General Clark knew it. 

Sometimes that can be the cruelest kind of 
war, a company attack on a hill; a patrol 
thrust to capture prisoners; constant jab- 
bing and patroling; fire fights at company 
strength. And then, of course, the enemy 
wasn’t exactly dormant either. They fought 
back fanatically. 

During the first 3 months of combat, 92d 
Division units did their job, performing as 
we thought just as well as other divisions 
on the Italian front. It was obvious that 
world spotlight was focused on the 92d, since 
it was the only division with all colored en- 
listed personnel. 

They were on the spot and we knew it. 
That is why I was constantly trying to evalu- 
ate this unique task force. I frequently dis- 
cussed this with General Almond. 

“I wouldn’t say that the 92d is the best 
division in Italy,” General Almond told me 
confidentially, “neither would I say it was 
the worst. I think we are doing our job.” 

In November of 1945, scores of 92d Division 
heroes were given awards and commendations 
in a formal ceremony at Viareggio, a resort 
town on the Italian Riviera which served as 
headquarters for the division. 

General Clark, himself, was on hand to 
make a speech and pin medals on the hon- 
ored men. The Allied forces commander on 
that occasion had words of praise for the 92d 
Division. 

In that hectic year of war, when the Ger- 
mans had his Allied army bogged down at 
the Gothic Line, General Clark lauded the 
work of the grimy dogfaces of the 92d Divi- 
sion. And he pinned medals on their chests. 

But this is another year, 1956, and there 
are no more Germans to capture. And Gen- 
eral Clark, always a man of firm ambitions, 
now finds himself in another role, in another 
land—South Carolina. 

By speaking out against integration and 
discrediting men who fought and died under 
his command, General Clark may be happy 
to know. that he is now a hero of the white 
citizens councils’ and other hate groups. 

Perhaps they will give him a medal. 
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Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the May 7 
issue of the Alabama Farm Bureau News 
contained an editorial entitled “Battle 
for Truth” written by its fine editor, 
W.T. Maynor. This editorial pays trib- 
ute to the brilliant editor of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, Grover Cleveland 
Hall, Jr., who has gained nationwide rec- 
ognition by his Askelon series of edito- 
rials. The article is as follows: 

BatTrie For TrutH—It’s A NEWSPAPER FIGHT— 
But Ir MEANS MORE THAN JUST THE PEO- 
PLE’s RIGHT TO KNOW 

(By W. T. Maynor) 

An impressive new chapter in the history 
of American journalism is being written by 
a young Southern newspaperman. Grover 
Cleveland Hall, Jr., editor of the 125-year- 
old Montgomery Advertiser, is the author, or 
perhaps the prime mover, since it began 
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with his relentless battle for fair and honest 
presentation of one particular type of news 
story and the developments are still being 
recorded. 

The ideal is as old as journalism itself, but 
Mr. Hall’s approach was unique in that it 
trained a pitiless spotlight upon the output 
of fellow editors throughout the Nation and 
showed them up before the people they are 
dedicated to serve. There are many indi- 
cations that his campaign is having a whole- 
some effect. 

Using as his basic thesis the oft-quoted 
but not always observed axiom that the busi- 
ness of a newspaper is to tell the truth re- 
gardless of the consequences, he is having a 
lot of serious fun peeling the hide of hypoc- 
risy from a lot of people and probing the 
vitals of the institutions they head. It 
started not by design but by spontaneous 
reaction to an obvious need. 

During the many weeks when Alabama 
was besieged by swarms of northern and for- 
eign reporters sent to cover the Montgomery 
bus boycott and the incidents resulting from 
the efforts of an element of the Negro popu- 
lation and some extremists to shatter our 
traditional segregated educational system, 
many of the newsmen came to Mr. Hall’s 
office for background discussions. 

The youthful editor, who succeeded his 
Pulitzer prize-winning father as chief of one 
of the South’s oldest and most distinguished 
newspapers, obliged them with such friendly 
candor that some of them apparently 
changed their preconceived ideas about race 
relationships in the South and wrote objec- 
tive stories home. Others continued to turn 
out tripe. Meanwhile, Hall was getting in 
some licks of his own—chiding the reporters 
for coming all the way to Montgomery to get 
a story that existed, often in even more strik- 
ing form, in their own backyards. 

The climax came when the southern editor 
challenged the editor of the New York Post 
to do something about it. He proposed to go 
to New York and investigate racial segrega- 
tion and discrimination if the Post editor 
would collaborate and assign to work with 
him the same able reporter who had been 
sent to Montgomery. Both would publish 
the stories. The New Yorker, however, insist- 
ed that Hall do the story in collaboration 
with a Negro reporter, described as an ex- 
pert on the subject. Hall declined this as an 
“inadequate arrangement,” and there the 
matter rested. 

But not for long. 

Other newspapers and national magazines, 
notably the U. S. News & World Report, -; 
gave wide publicity to the challenge. Many 
agreed with Hall that race incidents in the 
North and Midwest had been “played down” 
or ignored while newspapers, abetted by 
politicians, pointed the finger of scorn at the 
South. 

Figuratively using his editorial pen as a 
cudgel, the Montgomery editor started beat- 
ing the heads of editors “up Nawth.” His 
text was taken from David’s lament over 
Saul and Jonathan (11 Samuel 1: 20) in 
which the Biblical poet voiced the wish that 
the misfortunes of his friends be not made 
known to their heathen enemies: 

“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy 
high places; how are the mighty fallen. 

“Tell if not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon; lest the daughters of the 
Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised triumph * * *.” 

His theme was that “it is a sorrowful fact 
that wherever the Negro migrates in signifi- 
cant numbers, he encounters rejection,” but 
that this fact was not admitted, nor inci- 
dents proving it published, in areas in the 
North whence came loudest criticism of the 
South. 

Since then, day after day, he has pounded 
out editorials and put reporters on long dis- 
tance telephones with tape recorders to in- 
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terview editors and public officials in other 
sections. The “Askelon” series has laid bare 
the attitude of the northern press. 

For example: that a race riot must happen 
under a Confederate magnolia blossom to be 
news that’s fit to print; that what the north- 
ern press would refer to as a mob in Alabama 
is discreetly called a crowd in Detroit, its 
lawless actions buried on far inside pages 
while Alabama’s troubles are blazoned on 
page 1 in large type; that few if any news- 
papers of repute publish portraits of Negro 
brides on their society pages; that in Dear- 
born, Mich., population 130,000, not a single 
Negro is permitted to live, and the same is 
true of other all-white incorporated munic- 
ipalities around the Detroit area; that the 
racial issue has been raised even in the 
Milwaukee mayoralty race, where the Negro 
population is only 54 percent; that segrega- 
tion and discrimination are practiced in St. 
Louis, Washington, New York, Chicago, 
Toledo and other cities, where violence fre- 
quently erupts—but the hometown news- 
papers “publish it not in Askelon.” 

The Advertiser editor proclaims, as most 
southerners have insisted all along if they 
gave it any thought at all, that the question 
of race relationships is an American, not a 
southern, dilemma. Citing flagrant .ex- 
amples of newspapers whose editorial pages 
“bleed like a Hapsburg in admonishing the 
South to cease race discrimination immedi- 
ately if not sooner,” he asks: 

“How in the world did they think this 
arrant hypocrisy could be overlooked perma- 
nently? You might say that, in this respect, 
the genius of the northern press is its stu- 
pidity. Certainly it is practicing patent 
medicine vis-a-vis the South.” 

Nor does he spare his southern newspaper 
brethren. If editors in Birmingham, Dallas, 
and other southern cities would take up the 
battle for unbiased reporting there’s no esti- 
mating the good it would do, he insists. An 
editor and one competent reporter could 
blast the editorial walls of “Askelon” until 
the inhabitants thereof would demand that 
their newspapers give them all the news, 
truthfully. 

He has been given at least one assist by a 
neighbor, Editor Ed Field of the Selma 
Times-Journal. While in Washington re- 
cently accompanying a group of Alabama 
Farm Bureau leaders, Mr. Field sent back a 
two-column editorial titled “Uneasy Quiet 
Along the Potomac.” He wrote that the 
Nation’s Capital “is not as complacent about 
integration as propagandists would have you 
believe. Instead, the white citizens are 
seriously disturbed over a gradual process of 
subservience to Federal fiat which is turning 
the Capital City into a Negro community 
* * * Some say that as many as 13,000 white 
families moved out of Washington last year 
alone.” 

Mr. Hall recognizes that pressures brought 
to bear for school integration, and elimina- 
tion of color lines elsewhere, since the United 
States Supreme Court’s 1954 edict has set 
back amicable race relationships in the 
South immeasurably. He deplores that 
many sober-minded citizens who used to 
pride themselves on being “moderates” have 
become anti-Negro, or anti-white, as the 
case may be. While describing himself as a 
moderate, he concedes that he has revised 
his own viewpoint to some extent in recent 
months. 

Once he was castigated on the floor of the 
State senate for his seeming editorial ac- 
ceptance of the “inevitability” of racial in- 
tegration; but the Senator who attacked him 
later mare public apology and praised Hall 
for his more recent observations and the 
“Askelon” series. 

Now he’s convinced that such a change in 
our educational customs can come only in 
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the dim and distant future, if at all. Why? 
Not for moral reasons, as he sees it, but due 
to the resistance of a whole people to changes 
in their way of life by force. The same folks 
who think nothing of crowding into an ele- 
vator with Negroes (vertical transoprtation) 
resist legal efforts to force them to comingle 
on a bus (horizontal transportation). 

They certainly are resisting integration in 
the schools, and will continue to do so. 

This view is shared by some of the most 
thoughtful observers of the national scene. 
Discussing the Supreme Court’s order in his 
syndicated column, noted columnist David 
Lawrence, editor of U. S. News & World Re- 
port, recalled the Nation’s experience with 
what he referred to as another “social experi- 
ment,” the 18th (prohibition) amendment. 
Public sentiment was gradually built up 
against it; Federal prohibition laws were so 
universally disregarded and resisted that 
adoption of the repeal amendment came with 
amazing rapidity. The States now have sole 
power in this respect; it was returned to the 
status of a local rather than a national 
issue. 

Mr. Lawrence concludes that due to re- 
sistance on the part of the people, integra- 
tion of the races in all schools throughout 
the United States is a long way off, “years 
and years, and maybe never.” 

So, where does the “Askelon” campaign 
leave the situation? 

It certainly does not solve all the prob- 
lems, and is not intended to. As a corre- 
spondent for the Kansas City Star wrote, 
Hall “has set out to prove that repression 
of Negro minorities is not strictly a Southern 
blight. He has succeeded beyond his 
hopes * * *.” What does Hall think? 

“This is a newspaper fight,” the Advertiser 
editor said in an interview. “The possibilities 
are unlimited. Any editor with one reporter 
could keep it going 365 days a year. These 
exposés are not going to solve any of our 
problems. But if we can get the country 
thinking in terms of ‘an American dilemma’ 
rather than a ‘Southern problem,’ the peo- 
ple of the North will be more tolerant in 
their demands on us down here. A news- 
paper’s business is to report the truth, re- 
gardless of the consequences. And to what- 
ever extent that can be accomplished, to that 
extent will be the relief of the colored man 
in the North. 

“We are trying to fill the journalistic gap 
by pointing out that where the Negro pre- 
sents problems in numbers, he is rejected— 
candidly in the South, pharisaically in the 
North.” 

But while his battle is a journalistic one 
as he sees it, there is no doubt that it is 
having other and far-reaching effects. Some 
northern papers, including the New York 
Post, already are taking a closer look at their 
racial situations. The Associated Press and 
many of its members, prodded by Hall, are 
finding that there is news in racial strife 
everywhere, if anywhere. 

The implications are not confined to news- 
paper ethics nor to the specific problems now 
beginning to be published in at least some 
parts of Askelon. People everywhere, 
whether Hall intended so or not, are looking 
toward Washington to question what’s hap- 
pening to the old-fashioned principle of 
States rights and individual liberties; people 
who believe in equal opportunities and pro- 
tection for all under our system of govern- 
ment but who insist that age-old customs 
cannot be changed by Federal fiat, are re- 
acquainting themselves with the current 
trend. Because the whole thing was trig- 
gered by that fateful integration decree of 
May 7, 1954, and the people wonder to what 
unlimited extent the reasoning which the 
Court employed in arriving at it may be used 
in future attempts to regulate other as- 
pects of our daily life. 


May 16 
The Moral Is Crystal Clear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has expressed 
publicly his opposition to the so-called 
antisegregation amendment to the pend- 
ing school-construction legislation. 'The 
President’s position on this matter is 
quite obviously one of expediency, as he 
knows that no such legislation can be 
forced through Congress that expressly 
denies funds to a great portion of this 
country. 

In view of recent actions along these 
lines taken by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration in its administration of the 
Federal Airport Act, it would be well for 
Congress to analyze the President’s real 
intentions respecting the school legisla- 
tion. 

By an overwhelming vote, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce defeated an attempt to amend the 
Federal Airport Act so as to deny funds 
to airports for construction of separate 
facilities where racial separation is prac- 
ticed. The Federal Airport Act makes 
no requirement that integrated facilities 
shall be a condition precedent to an air- 
port’s receiving Federal assistance. 

In abject defiance of the expressed 
intent of Congress, the Department of 
Commerce, through the CAA, has writ- 
ten this policy into its regulations, and 
is denying assistance to airports for con- 
struction of terminal facilities where 
plans call for separate facilities in ac- 
cordance with State laws. Quite obvi- 
ously, this policy was dictated from the 
White House. 

Are we so naive as to believe that the 
President, particularly in an election 
year when he is a candidate, is not going 
to extend this same policy to the admin- 
istration of the school-construction leg- 
islation, if enacted? 


We need not be fooled by the Presi- 
dent’s pronouncements regarding the 
antisegregation amendment or the 
school-construction legislation. This 
fact is pointed out clearly in the follow- 
ing editorial, taken from the Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion Ledger, under date of 
May 9, 1956: 

THE Morat Is CrysTat CLEAR 

We hope advocates of Federal aid to edu- 
cation in Mississippi and the South have 
derived some lesson from recent action by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, deny- 
ing Federal funds for construction at air- 
ports where segregation is practiced. Our 
own Jackson Airport has been adversely (but 
negligibly) affected by this arbitrary decree, 

Actually, Federal allocations for local air- 
port improvements and additions have been 
reduced only from $40,000 to $35,000 by the 
CAA ruling, a comparative drop in the bucket 
in relation to the overall $85,000 program in 
which local funds are matched with Gov- 
ernment money, This is entirely beside the 
point. The matter involves principle rather 
than principal. 
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The fact remains that a Federal agency, 
in this ease the CAA, apparently can of its 
own authority prescribe conditions under 
which Federal funds may be granted or with- 
held to State or local authorities. If Wash- 
ington agencies can deny funds for con- 
struction of segregated airport facilities, 
another agency can exercise the same au- 
thority in the case of segregated schools. 

Conceding again that the CAA ruling in 
this particular instance is relatively unim- 
portant, it unmistakably represents a dan- 
gerous and highly undesirable precedent for 
others in Washington to follow in prescrib- 
ing rules and policies related to Federal aid. 
We invite the attention of all Mississippians 
to this phraseology in the CAA decree— 
“where duplicate facilities are provided that 
are intended for segregated use, the areas 
involved will be excluded from Federal aid.” 

Unlike other recent blows at the South’s 
traditional practice of racial separation, the 
CAA ruling has prompted but little com- 
ment among southern leaders. City and 
State officials are expressing a cheerful will- 
ingness to pay all costs for segregated air- 
port facilities which may be objectionable to 
Federal officials. This is especially true in 
the case of Jackson’s municipal airport 
which, of course, will maintain the status 
quo. 

The same attitude must and will continue 
to prevail with regard to education. Let 
those among us who cry loudly for Federal 
dollars in aid to schools pay heed to what 
has happened in the case of Jackson’s air- 
port and those of other southern cities de- 
nied Federal funds because of segregation. 
If Washington can prescribe terms and con- 
ditions for local airport construction, it can 
do so with regard to local schools receiving 
Federal moneys for their support. The 
moral is painfully clear and inescapable. 





A School of War in Time of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call to the attention of our colleagues the 
following excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 8, 1956, issue of the 
Hartford Courant: 

A ScHOoot oF War IN TIME OF PEACE 


This has been a year in which a number 
of diverse and venerable institutions have 
celebrated their 75th birthday. The Uni- 
versity of Connecticut was established in 
1881; so was the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra; and so was one of the United States 
Army’s senior schools, the Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. It must have been quite a year, 1881. 

Perhaps none of these septuagenarian in- 
stitutions has contributed as much to the 
country as a whole as the Army school. It 
is one of some 58 separate Army-operated or 
sponsored schools, which offer about 300 
courses for officers and an equal number for 
enlisted men. But it is the only one that 
teaches the use of the combined arms and 
services in combat. It is there that officers 
selected to take high command and staff 
positions learn how the Army fights with 
major units. General Eisenhower is a grad- 
uate, class of 1926. In World War II some 
18,000 officers went through the course. In 
World War I General Pershing felt that, with- 
out the staff training afforded by the school, 
the tremendous problems of combat, supply 
and transportation could not have been 
solved, 
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Yet, strangely enough, Leavenworth has 
always been a stepchild of the Nation’s 
educational system. Only this year are 
plans taking shape for an academic build- 
ing designed to meet the instructional needs. 
Most of the present school buildings are 
converted gymnasiums or riding halls. In 
peacetime, when the school is serving its 
most useful purpose of training officers for 
combat, it can’t command the interest of 
Congress. Its anniversary today should serve 
to remind the Nation at large that a dedi- 
cated institution, constantly reviewing and 
improving doctrine and programs, is con- 
stantly at work against the time of need. 





Chicago, Ill., as a Site for National Library 
of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is presently pending before the 
House legislation to promote the prog- 
ress of medicine and to advance the 
national health and welfare by creating 
a National Library of Medicine. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Chicago at a meeting held on May 
9, 1956. This resolution requests the 
United States Congress to designate the 
city of Chicago as the site for the pro- 
posed National Library of Medicine, and 
sets forth very sound and positive rea- 
sons why the city of Chicago should be 
selected: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED By CiTy COUNCIL OF 
City oF CHICAGO REQUESTING UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS TO DESIGNATE CITY OF CHICAGO 
AS SITE ror PROPOSED NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
MEDICINE 


“Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States a bill providing 
for the removal toa more accessible location, 
the world’s largest medical library; an in- 
valuable instrument for medical and scien- 
tific research, with its more than 650,000 
volumes accumulated since its foundation 
by the United States Army in Washington, 
D. C., over 75 years ago; and ~ 

“Whereas the library is now crowded into 
a Civil War building; its services handi- 
capped for lack of space and its safety and 
protection jeopardized by the danger of fire 
or other natural hazards; and 

“Whereas the bill provides for the re- 
naming of the library as the National Library 
of Medicine and most aptly transferred from 
the jurisdiction of the Department of De- 
fense to that of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; and further provides 
that the new library may and should be 
moved to a location more readily available 
to centers of medical research than is its 
present inadequate site; and 

‘Whereas Chicago is already the Nation’s 
Noz 1 Medical Center, offering unsur- 
passed facilities for medical treatment, 
teaching and research in the fields of medi- 
cine and surgery; is also the transportation 
hub of the United States for air, bus, rail, 
and automobile travel; and 

“‘Whereas, if moved to Chicago and housed 
in a modern fireproof structure, the new 
library would be a.storehouse of knowledge, 
enhancing the city’s fame as a world medical 
center, and establishing it as the most ac- 
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ceptable and desirable location for the bene- 
fit of all interested parties from all parts 
of the Nation desiring access to the historic 
volumes; and 

“Whereas His Honor, Mayor Daley, is lead- 
ing the drive to present Chicago's claim for 
congressional recognition of its preeminent 
position in the medical field by locating the 
new library within the confines of the city; 
and will soon appoint a civic committee to 
take charge of the campaign: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the City Council of Chica- 
go in regular session does hereby unani- 
mously endorse the campaign for placing 
Chicago’s unmatchable qualifications as a 
site for the medical library, and respectfully 
memorializes the Congress to give prompt 
attention to Chicago’s plea; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the United States Senators from 
Illinois and the Representatives in the Con- 
gress from the Chicago area and all other dis- 
tricts of the State, with the request that they 
give their official and personal support to the 
nonpartisan civic movement to bring to Chi- 
cago the largest and most authentic medical 
library in the world, in keeping with Chica- 
go’s great reputation for education and 
scientific achievement.” 


STATE oF ILLINO!s, 
County of Cook ss: 

I, John C. Marcin, city clerk of the city of 
Chicago, do hereby certify that the above 
and foregoing isa true and correct copy of 
that certain resolution adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Chicago at a regular 
meeting held on Wednesday, the 9th day of 
May A. D. 1956. 

Witness my hand and the corporate seal 
of the said city of Chicago this 14th day of 
May A. D. 1956. 

[SEAL] JoHN C. MaRcIN, 

City Clerk. 





Now Hear This—Don’t Let Flag Wavers 
Get You Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to the following challeng- 
ing article written by Arthur F. Lenehan, 
able staff writer and columnist of the 
Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News. His pro- 
posal for a return of some unabashed 
flag waving is one in which all real 
American can heartily concur: 

Now Hear THIs—Don’r Let FLAG WavERS GET 
You Down 
(By Arthur F. Lenehan) 

It seems like a long time ago that Ameri- 
can men were fighting the losing battle for 
a rock in the Philippines called Corregidor. 

One of the most dramatic facets of the 
story that came out of that tragic place 
was the willingness of many of those men 
to risk death so that the American flag could 
keep flying. 

Few remember that, time after time, shell 
fragments cut the lines that held the flag 
aloft and sent it fluttering earthward. Each 
time, until the last, someone rushed from 
cover to catch the flag before it touched the 
tortured ground. Each time, until the end, 
the lines were knotted and raised once more, 

It seems like more years than it really is 
that men fought to the top of Mount Sura- 
bachi on Iwo Jima to plant the colors, 
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It was only last year that Austrian prison- 
ers came out from behind the Iron Curtain 
to report that American flags made from 
scraps of colored paper were appearing in 
Soviet slave camps. This in spite of the fact 
that the men _ responsible—imprisoned 
Americans—realized they faced beating and 
solitary confinement for their acts. 

Not many people seem to remember that, 
either. 

Forgotten, too, in all too many cases, is 
that old-fashioned custom, flying the flag. 

Why? 

Maybe it’s because flag waving has become 
a term of contempt. 

Some prominent flag wavers are the cause 
of this. They operate on the assumption 
that the flag is a cloak to be worn only by 
them. 

These particular flag wavers Once were 
dubbed self-appointed Emily Posts of pa- 
triotism by someone. If you didn’t do things 
according to their prejudices and beliefs, they 
put you down in their little black book as 
unpatriotic. They convinced some people 
that criticism of them was an affront to flag 
and country. 

People who weren’t unpatriotic naturally 
got a little mad about such goings on. 
Trouble was, they got mad at flag waving 
as well as the flag wavers. 

As things stand now, a good segment of 
the American people belittle flag waving. 
They think it mawkish to hang one in front 
of the house on appropriate occasions. 

Perhaps, in time, that attitude will change. 

Right now seems as a good a time as any. 

Coming up on the calendar are days like 
Armed Forces Day, Memorial Day, and Flag 
Day. 

It would be nice to see some unabashed 
flag waving once more—something that 
showed, if only minutely, some of the respect 
for the flag held by the men at Corregidor, 
Iwo Jima, and in Soviet prison camps. 

The flag, after all, is an outward sign of 
the inner principles of people. It is what we 
make it. A man named Franklin K. Lane 
once put that thought very well. He said 
this of our flag: 

“I am what you make me, nothing more. 
I am your belief in yourself, the dream of 
what a people may become. I am all that you 
hope to be, and have courage to try for. I 
swing before your eyes a bright gleam of 
color, the pictured suggestion of that big 
thing which makes this great Nation great. 
My stars and my stripes are your dreams and 
your labors. They are bright with cheer, 
brilliant with courage, firm with faith, be- 
cause you have made them s0 out of your 
hearts. For you are the makers of the flag 
and it is well that you glory in the making.” 


Statement of Hon. Thomas B. Curtis of 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to set forth a state- 
ment which I presented to the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice with regard to S. 3593—companion 
bill, H. R. 10237—a bill to give recogni- 
tion of Government employee union rep- 
resentatives in presenting points of view 
on personnel policies including griev- 
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ances to the heads of the various Federal 
governmental departments. 
The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF Hon. THomas B. CuRTIS OF 
MIssouRI 


I am glad the the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee is holding hearings 
on S. 3593 (companion bill, H. R. 10237), a 
bill to give recognition of Government em- 
ployee union representatives in presenting 
points of view on personnel policies includ- 
ing grievances to the heads of the various 
Federal governmental departments. 

For many years I have advocated a more 
formal recognition of our various Federal 
employee unions in matters affecting our 
Federal personnel practices. I have never 
put my ideas in bill form and I am_not cer- 
tain just how legislation should be worded 
in accomplishing the objectives I have felt 
were proper and worthwhile. Certainly on 
the face, S. 3593 and H. R. 10237, seem to 
accomplish these objectives and I trust that 
the committee, after it has studied the mat- 
ter, will reach this conclusion, and above all, 
that the committee will report out favorably 
a bill that will accomplish the objectives we 
have in mind. 

It seems to me axiomatic that to have good 
employee relations, and to have the most 
efficient results from employees, we must 
have good employee relations, the employees 
must have a basic voice in the decisions af- 
fecting the physical surroundings where they 
work, the social relations which go to make 
up the atmosphere in which they work, and 
the general personnel system which regulates 
the manner in which they work, when they 
work, how they are to be promoted, have 
a chahge of duty, etc. 

If there were no such things as unions 
representing the views of the employees on 
their working conditions, etc., good manage- 
ment would require that it establish some 
democratic process whereby the views of the 
employees could be determined. How much 
healthier it is, however, to have the em- 
ployees set up their gwn machinery and or- 
ganization for accomplishing this desirable 
end. Dictatorship whether deciding living 
conditions in a society or working conditions 
in an office or plant, however benevolent, is 
not the way to get the best employee rela- 
tions. I believe most modern businessmen 
have found this to be true. 

The Federal Government has the identical 
problem that any private business has in this 
area. The only difference lies in the area of 
employee compensation and the right in pri- 
vate enterprise of the employees to use their 
basic economic weapon of strike. In the 
matter of employee compensation and cer- 
tain basic areas of employment practices the 
Federal employee’s weapon is the right he 
has collectively or singly like any other citi- 
zen to petition the Congress. In settling any 
manner of difference between the Federal 
Government and the Federal employee the 
right to strike, of course must not be em- 
ployed and in its stead the right to petition 
the Congress must be substituted. 

Incidentally, I want to state that though 
I disagreed with a great deal of the thinking 
of the postal employees in the last session of 
the Congress on some of the matters in their 
petition to the Congress, not for 1 minute 
did I question or object to the strong manner 
in which they came down to petition the 
Congress. I might have taken exception to 
some of the tactics they employed when their 
petitioning zeal seemed to get the best of 
them, but at all times I publicly stated they 
were entirely within their rights and that 
Congress must anticipate strong petitioning, 
knowing that these employees and the 
unions representing them, took, and take, 
no exception to the idea that the right to 
strike cannot ever be theirs. 

I would say one final thing, and I hope 
it is not taken by labor leaders unkindly. I 
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know it will not be taken by the farsighted 
labor leaders unkindly. Union leaders them- 
selves sometimes forget that they are merely 
representatives of others and that their pur- 
pose is to help those they represent, not to 
perpetuate themselves in power. Because 
unions have attained the point where they 
are both legally and socially recognized in 
our society, they must now face up to certain 
restrictions necessary to keep labor dictators 
off the backs of the working men. 

The day, I believe, is now past when the 
plea for labor leader responsibility can be 
passed off as merely an underhanded method 
of trying to prevent union organization. It 
is perfectly true that in the past this under- 
handed method was used and used effec- 
tively. There is no question that attempts 
are still being made to utilize it. However, 
as I have said, unionism is now strong 
enough to drive back these underhanded at- 
tacks. Unionism’s greatest present danger is 
the labor dictator who is using the labor 
movement to further his own personal ends. 
Accordingly, I am hopeful that whatever bill 
is passed out by the Senate committee will 
have a due regard for the basic rights of the 
employee in relation to his labor representa- 
tive. 

I appreciate having the opportunity of pre- 
senting my views on this important matter 
to the committee. I intend to insert this 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 50 
that it may be available to others. 


Compulsory Inspection of Poultry and 
Poultry Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill calling for the 
compulsory inspection of poultry and 
poultry products. 

This is a companion bill to H. R. 10527 
and H. R. 10514. 

Connecticut, with a poultry industry 
annually valued at some $70 million, not 
including baby chicks, is vitally inter- 
ested in the adoption of Senate bill 
S. 3588. It is one of those rare industry 
proposals that serve both producers 
and consumers and, at the same time, 
promise greater agricultural stability. 

The State of Connecticut has long rec- 
ognized the need of slaughterhouse su- 
pervision. Licensing and inspections 
became statutory requirements at least 
as early as 1930. Steps are now being 
taken by our Department of Agriculture 
to amend previous regulations and adopt 
a new code comparable to the sanitary 
requirements of Senate bill 3588. 

Income from poultry ranks first in 
Connecticut’s cash farm income. Our 
broiler producers form one of the last 
bastions where their farms are owned 
and operated by the farmers themselves. 
As a result, the quality of the poultry 
produced on our Connecticut broiler 
farms can not be surpassed by any other 
area in the United States. 

Broiler production now in excess of 
25 million annually, increased 177 per- 
cent in Connecticut between 1940 and 
1950. From 1950 to 1954 it was up an- 
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other 80 percent and still growing in im- 
portance. 

Connecticut action is influenced to a 
large extent by the price and sanitary 
code of the New York City market. This 
code requires, among other things, rigid 
inspection of eviscerated poultry coming 
into the city. 

Many Connecticut plants are volun- 
tarily conforming with the New York re- 
quirements. Others would like to under 
the compulsory requirements of Senate 
bill 3588. 

There are 166 licensed poultry slaugh- 
terhouses in Connecticut. Five of these 
alone are processing more than 1,500,000 
pounds of poultry weekly. 

Over 20 percent of the poultry pro- 
duced in the United States today is under 
a voluntary poultry inspection program 
administered by the Poultry Branch of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This Department has had 27 
years of experience in administering the 
voluntary poultry inspection program. 
It would seem to be only logical that 
those people with the experience and 
know-how would be the proper ones to 
be assigned the task of administering a 
mandatory program. The expense of 
this voluntary program has been borne 
by the industry. Under the mandatory 
inspection program for red meat, the 
expense is borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It appears to me that to continue 
requiring poultry meat to bear the cost 
of inspection and at the same time sub- 
sidizing red meat inspection. # most. un- 
fair. 

The mere fact that the poultrymen in 
Connecticut have requested this legisla- 
tion, along with other poultry areas, in- 
dicates their interests in providing high 
quality poultry for the consumer’s table. 

I hope we can get some prompt action 
on this necessary legislation. 


Military Supplies Go Forward to Saudi 
Arabia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
disclosure that the United States con- 
tinues to supply arms to Saudi Arabia, 
as evidenced by the loading of reported 
bomb casings, rockets, and 76-millimeter 
shells on the Monterrey at South Port, 
N. C., highlights the dangerous, im- 
possible, and contradictory position in 
which the administration has placed it- 
self by supplying arms and ammunition 
to the Arab nations and at the same time 
denying arms and ammunition to Israel. 

If it is a shipment of military supplies 
to Saudi Arabia, it is labeled a routine 
operation, but the shipment of such 
equipment to Israel, we are told, would 
be an arms race. We have supplied Iraq 
with arms and Saudi Arabia with arms 
and offered arms to Egypt. And yet, in 
questioning before the Congress, Mr. 
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Dulles has said, “America is not the tra- 
ditional supplier of arms to the Middle 
East.” 

It seems that if the Arab nations need 
further encouragement to truculence, we 
have given it to them. We can only in- 
cite Arab belligerence by our willingness 
to be wooed and won. We know full well 
that appeasement is not the road to 
peace. We know as well that an imbal- 
ance of power in any region of the world 
is a threat to the peace. It is that very 
premise upon which our own defense 
strategy is based. 

This latest shipment of ammunition 
to Saudi Arabia emphasizes our failure 
to cope directly and intelligently with 
the Middle East situation. We are in- 
viting disaster and bankrupting our 
moral leadership. 

If the United States continues to sell 
arms to the Arab nations, it cannot at 
the same time deny Israel the defensive 
weapons which could restore the balance 
of power and more surely insure the 
peace. 


; 


Cleveland Pioneers Again in Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, on the many occasions that I 
have addressed this House about various 
housing programs, I have emphasized 
the awareness of all the citizens of 
Cleveland for more and better housing. 
Our people feel that they have estab- 
lished a unique partnership between the 
Private citizen, business enterprises and 
Government at all levels toward making 
Cleveland a better place to live. This 
partnership has been so successful that 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
cited Cleveland as an example when he 
addressed the United States Conference 
of Mayors recently. But throughout our 
programs, the backbone has been private 
enterprise. 

The Christian Science Monitor of May 
9, 1956, has published an interesting 
article about our “Operation Demon- 
strate,” which the writer describes as 
“a major and effective movement against 
potential slums.” Since this article dis- 
cusses both its successes and setbacks, 
other Members might find it a helpful 
guide for projects in their own commu- 
nitiés. 

Under leave granted by unanimous 
consent, the article is appended here-< 
with: 

CLEVELAND: How To Beat Stums 
(By Robert C. Bergenheim) 

CLEVELAND.—Imagination, good business 
sense, and local pride can turn the tide 
against slums and preserve healthy neighbor- 
hoods. Cleveland is proving just that. 

A group of private citizens here pitched in 
to prove to homeowners through demonstra- 
tion that well kept properties are worth more 
than dilapidated, gloomy structures, 
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The national interest which has developed 
in Cleveland’s experiment is proof of the true 
proportions of this program of arresting 
blight. National statistics show that more 
than 24 million dwelling units in the United 
States are in need of repair. ; 

In Cleveland alone one-third of the 300,000 
dwelling units were found in need of repair 
or renovation. An additional 36,000 are be- 
yond saving and must be demolished, There 
are many cities—particularly the older 
ones—which are far worse off than Cleveland. 

Cleveland citizens and public officials fully 
recognize the urgency of the problem. Many 
cities are well under way with Federal urban- 
renewal projects. So is Cleveland. But, in 
addition, private enterprises have joined to- 
gether in Cleveland as a major and effective 
movement against potential slums. 

Six months ago a nonprofit organization— 
Cleveland Modernization, Inc.—was estab- 
lished, with an 18-member advisory com- 
mittee representing every segment of com- 
munity interest. This group supports “Op- 
eration Demonstrate.” It is being studied 
by communities with similar problems from 
coast to coast. 

Operation Demonstrate—or OD, as it is 
being called—is an all-out effort by private 
enterprise to keep sound residential housing 
from sliding downhill into slums. It wants 
to save neighborhoods while they still have 
their local charm and value. Working with 
OD has been the American Council To Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods, a national, non- 
profit organization which hopes to use Cleve- 
jand as an example of what can be done to 
save neighborhoods. 


DRAMATIC STEPS NEEDED 


Local and family pride are factors just as 
important as comfort and protection of the 
real-estate owner’s pocketbook. Blight is 
such a slow, creeping process that it takes 
dramatic action as supplied by OD in Cleve- 
land to open the public’s eyes to the danger. 

Instead of telling homeowners what a re- 
modeling job can mean to them, OD has 
shown them. The slogan “Paint up, fix up, 
and clean up” doesn’t inspire many home- 
owners to action. But concrete examples of 
the wonders of the paintbrush, hammer, and 
saw can stir the imagination, especially if it 
is a neighbor doing the sprucing up. 

Most dramatic part of the Cleveland proj- 
ect has been the remodeling of two houses 
that were slated for demolition in a Federal 
urban-redevelopment area. 

With the permission of Mayor Anthony 
Celebrezze and other city officials, these 
houses were moved to the mall. Architects 
decorators, and home suppliers were turned 
loose on them. One was turned into a home 
of traditional design, the other to contem- 
porary. 

These were the first two demonstration 
houses. Others have been tackled in various 
sections of the city. Public interest has gone 
beyond initial expectations. More than 
40,000 persons visited the 2 model homes on 
the mall in the first 4 months they were open. 

National magazines, local newspapers, ra- 
dio and television stations have joined with 
bankers, real estate firms, contractors, 
painters, department stores, and many other 
groups to sell the idea of Operation Demon- 
strate. 

The unprecedented enthusiasm of some 
of the outside interests has caused some local 
criticism, however. For example, one local 
observer claims that the houses moved to 
the mall were more than _ redecorated. 
“They were rebuilt. Only a few pieces of 
the original lumber survived,” he said. 

Such a job, he continued, proves only one 
thing—that with unlimited financial re- 
sources any house can be made modern 
and beautiful. 

In defense, some supporters of OD say 
that visitors to these model homes are not 
expected to make all the changes shown but 
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might come away with one small idea which 
they wish to adopt for their own home. 

Expensive decorations supplied by down- 
town department stores and local merchants 
also made the model houses good ammuni- 
tion for the “before and after” photographs 
for national magazines. 

While serving this purpose, some viewers 
were discouraged, realizing that their mod- 
est incomes in no way equipped them to 
duplicate these show places. 

Sponsors of Operation Demonstrate, how- 
ever, say they are more than satisfied with 
the success of their project. They say that 
during the first 2 months of the program 
remodeling permits issued in the city in- 
creased 22 percent in number and 49 percent 
in value compared with corresponding 
months of the previous year. 

Last year $34 million was spent in Cleve- 
land for additions and alterations. In the 
same period new construction totaled $44 
million, according to permits issued. | 

Some observers, however, do not concede 
that these percentages are significant nor 
are necessarily due to Operation Demon- 
strate. 

Realizing that money spent on remodeling 
must be considered as a wise investment, 
Operation Demonstrate set out to prove that 
remodeling protects a homeowner’s financial 
position. 

One 75-year-old house bought by the 
Cleveland Real Estate Board for $5,300, for 
example, brought an offer of $10,800 after 
$2,500 was spent on it, OD officials report. 

Such figures have not gone entirely unchal- 
lenged by some local observers. 

For example, they point to an elaborate 
remodeling job of a big Victorian-style house 
in a Negro area where most large houses 
have been converted into multifamily houses. 
Local merchants reportedly put between 
$35,000 and $40,000 into this house that may 
now sell for approximately $20,000, critics 
say. 

STUMBLING BLOCKS 

This sort of situation highlights one of the 
major dangers to any program aimed at 
dramatizing the preservation of properties. 
If a group of community goes overboard on 
remodeling, the total effect for that partic- 
ular project is lost. As previously stated, it 
only proves that with enough money any 
house can be made as good as new. 

A modest remodeling job is more likely to 
win public approval and get owners to follow 
suit. It would be practical. 

Supporters of Operation Demonstrate con- 
stantly warn other civic-minded groups 
around the country of such dangers. “Biting 
off more than you can chew is the worst 
mistake of all,” warns Harold Eckes, cochair- 
man of OD. 

Other stumbling blocks can be too ambi- 
tious programs by outside interests who 
leave the scene as soon as their needs for 
the project are satisfied. 

Before doing anything, Cleveland OD offi- 
cials warn other groups to get all their plans 
on paper, as well as commitments from those 
who are going to support, work on, and take 
an interest in the project. Deciding what 
the operating budget must be and raising it 
are fundamental steps. 

Financial aid for individual property own- 
ers expected to go along with the neighbor- 
hood conservation program also must be con- 
sidered. To the owner of a $5,300 house the 
initial investment of $2,500 for remodeling 
is often out of the question. On the other 
hand, a family looking for an $8,000 home 
might be persuaded to buy a $5,300 house 
and remodel it, as OD claims often can be 
done. A rundown house often hides its true 
value under a shabby exterior or a peeling 
coat of paint. 

When OD started in Cleveland 6 months 
age open end mortgages were difficult to 
get. FHA home-modernization loans require 
full payment within 3 years, which makes 
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monthly payments too high for many per- 
sons. 
Operation Demonstrate recognized this 
bottleneck immediately. 
LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED 


Five local banks—the Cleveland Trust Co., 
National City Bank, Society for Savings, Cen- 
tral National Bank, and the Union Bank of 
Commerce—developed a liberalized remodel- 
ing loan, repayable over a period of 8 or more 
years. Increased monthly payments, there- 
fore, were kept within the reach of the home- 
owner. 

Another stumbling block currently is being 
removed. The local building code specifies 
that remodeling must conform with a new 
construction code. A special home rehabili- 
tation code is currently being tested in the 
Garden Valley area of Cleveland. After it has 
been tested and if it proves adequate, sup- 
porters of OD will push for its adoption for 
the entire city. 

While recognizing the importance of re- 
modeling, Cleveland Modernization, Inc., has 
done much to advance urban renewal plans 
for the city. Formed by 100 of the city’s 
largest corporations, this foundation set up 
a $2 million revolving fund. At present the 
city is concentrating on two redevelopment 
projects, Longwood and Garden Valley. 

Longwood, no more than 1 mile from 
downtown Cleveland, has turned from a 
dreary slum area into a revitalized, progres- 
sive community. 

Garden Valley is 2 miles southeast of Long- 
wood. Instead of waiting for approval of 
Federal funds, the foundation and the five 
commercial banks formed a $2 million mort- 
gage pool to pick up all the mortgages on 
Garden Valley’s private housing if necessary 
and to underwrite the entire central resi- 
dential area rebuilding if necessary. Months 
bet saved by this move by private enter- 
prise. 

Albert M. Cole, Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, used Cleve- 
land as an example of what can be done by 
integration of Federal, State, city, and pri- 
vate business interests in an address before 
the United States Conference of Mayors this 
year. 

“One advantage Cleveland has enjoyed in 
late years,” he said, “was the habit ear 
established of viewing itself with criti 
eyes. * * * Cleveland has looked again and 
again with the vision of what can be built. 
As a result, in its central areas, this city 
has cleared or is now clearing more than 26 
square miles of land—or about 17,000 acres— 
for transformation into decent,-commodious, 
and financially sound living space. And 
Cleveland continues to look forward. It’s 
motto might be, ‘“‘What’s past is prolog,’” Mr. 
Cole suggested. 


Federal Aid Trap Becomes Apparent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the proposal for Federal aid to 
education comes at a time when the 
power of our States and lecal communi- 
ties is in the greatest danger. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Greenville 
(S. C.) News ably points out the fallacy 
of Federal aid in this field: 

FEDERAL AID TRAP BECOMES APPARENT 


We are pleased to note that the Saturday 
Evening Post has taken a stand in opposi- 
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tion to Federal aid to education in an edi- 
torial in a recent issue. 

It is evidence that the fallacies of the 
plans proposed in Congress by the aqminis- 
tration and, before that, by the Democratic 
Party, are being seen by more and more peo- 
ple the country over. 

Likewise, more people are being altered to 
the dangers inherent in any program which 
invites the Federal Government to step into 
what has been and should be purely a State 
or local matter. 

The Post doubts that the administration 
program calling for the spending of $2,020 
million for buildings over the next 5 years 
meets a genuine need. 

The White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, for instance, came to the conclusion 
that “no State represented has a demon- 
strated incapacity to build the schools it 
will need.” ‘The resources, the Post says, 
are there. Schoolroom shortages do not 
arise in ghost towns and depressed areas 
with falling population. 

The fact is that the States which need the 
most new schools, those which have experi- 
enced rapid population growth, are among 
the wealthiest States of the 48 and, there- 
fore, best able to meet their own needs. 

The Post continues in this vein: 

“Since the last war there has been a 
heavy migration of footloose Americans from 
the country into certain industrial centers, 
from the cities into suburban developments, 
and from the South to the West and North. 
These people’s children are often described 
as if they were 17-year locusts, a plague to 
be countered only by an appeal to the dis- 
aster squads of the Federal bureaucracy. 
But they are, in fact, future citizens, future 
taxpayers, evidence of thriving growth and 
an increase in property values. 

“Breaking down the list of 48 States and 
the District of Columbia, and comparing 
school enrollments for 1935 and 1955, it ap- 
pears that 1 group of 12 shows a combined 
loss over the 20-year period of 712,729. This 
includes Arkansas, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

“Another group reports a combined gain 
of 797,610 pupils. This includes a large 
number of States and the District of Colum- 
bia. New Jersey and New York have in- 
creases of less than 5 percent, while the rise 
in eight others—Alabama, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Wisconsin and 
the District—ranged from 6 to 10 percent, 
hardly an unmanageable amount for local 
resources. Eleven States in this group— 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, Tennéssee, Utah and Wyoming— 
accounted for an increase of 463,000 in the 
grand total. That can hardly be described 
as a crisis. 

“The really big upswing in enrollments is 
confined to 15 States: Arizona, California, 
Florida, Georgia, Dlinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Texas, Virginia and Washington. Of 
their total increase, amounting to 4,122,846, 
more than half or 2,118,719, was reported by 
three States—California (1,306,573), Michi- 
gan (421,473) and Texas (390,673). 

“Not one of the States showing large in- 
creases in school enrollment can properly be 
described as “poor.” Most of them, for the 
record, deny that they want Federal aid. 

“Federal money always brings—sooner or 
later—Federal controls. To commit the 
schools to the supervision of an absentee 
bureaucracy would be to abdicate home rule 
in perhaps the most important single area 
of our public activities.” 

In a speech in Charleston Governor Tim- 
merman made much the same point with 
reference to South Carolina. 

Federal aid to education, he said, would 
be “sugar-coated taxation” (the Federal Gov- 
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ernment would have to tax the people of the 
States to raise the funds) and the entering 
wedge of Federal control. He cited what 
South Carolina had done for its schools in 
recent years and asserted that the States 
could take care of its own without Federal 
interference. 

What South Carolina is doing, the other 
States can do. We must do all in our power 
to avoid being dragged into the Federal aid 
net by those States whose politicians seem 
to welcome Federal control along with Fed- 
eral money. 


Federal Aid for Rural Library Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in my extension of remarks I 
include an editorial from the Boston 
Herald of Tuesday, May 15, 1956, en- 
titled “The Little Federal Baby.” It 
comments wisely on the importance of 
local responsibility in matters of gov- 
ernment. 

The National House has just passed a bill 
to provide $7,500,000 a year for 5 years for 
Federal aid to the States for rural library 
service. We are reminded of the young lady 
who pleaded in extenuation for a child born 
out of wedlock that it was such a wee baby. 

Federal aid totaling $37,500,000 is a little 
enough child, born with a life expectancy of 
5 years. But Federal aid babies have been 
known to thrive and to far outlive their 
expected span. 

The argument for this new aid is that 
about 27 million people in the United States, 
90 percent of them in rural areas, are with- 
out access to local public library services. 
The presumption is that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment baited the States by a Federal aid 
arrangement with matching funds, these 
rural areas would get some bookmobiles or 
other library facilities, and thereafter public 
opinion would force the States to maintain 
and even improve such service. 

And we must concede that sometimes this 
demonstration device works, as note the ex- 
perience in this State described in the article 
at the end of this editorial. 

But the Federal dollar prod never stops 
there. At the end of 5 years there will still 
be room for improvement in library service, 
and the Federat Government will feel called 
upon to press ever forward. By then Fed- 
eral aid to libraries will be too firmly estab- 
lished to be upset. 

Now, this means a waning of the sense of 
local responsibility. Communities will cease 
to care particularly about their libraries if 
the Federal Government has shouldered even 
part of the burden. There will be less con- 
cern about efficiency, since some of the 
money comes from that ill-defined source 
of limitless funds, the Federal Government. 

Even without Federal aid the States aren’t 
doing too bad a job. The numbers of coun- 
ties without adequate library service has 
been reduced by 38.8 percent in 8 years. In 
5 years the number of persons without li- 
brary service has been reduced by 23 percent. 

With the customary American urge to get 
things done overnight or next week at the 
most, the proponents of Federal aid would 
speed this up. But the speeding up will be 
at the cost of the additional Federal admin- 
istrative costs, the inevitable Federal super- 
vision of State library expenditures, and a 
further weakening of local enterprise. Some- 
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how the baby, no matter how wee, would be 
better not born at all 


LIBRARIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts is 1 of 3 States (with Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island) where no person is 
without local library service, though 4 towns 
are served only by the State’s bookmobile. 
Through the State’s interlibrary service any 
person can borrow virtually any book in any 
library in Massachusetts, though with possi- 
ble delay. 

The State serves rural areas through three 
regional districts. The Fall River and Pitts- 
field districts each operate a bookmobile, 
with 1 librarian, 1 clerk-chauffeur, and 1 
clerk on a budget of $12,000 a year. 

The Greenfield district, however, has twice 
the budget and staff, and much more equip- 
ment. The reason: in 1950-52 Marshall Field 
supplied $36,500 for a demonstration of rural 
library service, and thereafter the citizens, 
working through the Franklin-Hampshire 
Rural Library Association in 12 communities 
from 200 to 3,000 population, insisted that 
this standard be maintained, and the legis- 
lature has complied. This is what propo- 
nents hope Federal aid will do. 

The present State library budget is just 
over $100,000 a year. To get Federal aid of 
$110,000 the State would have to supply 
$128,000, making a total available of $233,000, 
well over twice present expenditures. 


Battle for Air Route Is No Child’s Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I insert the follow- 
ing article that appeared on the editorial 
page of the May 14 issue of the Portland 
Press Herald, one of Maine’s daily news- 
papers: 

BaTTLe For Air Route Is No Cutip’s PLay 

To keep matters in perspective on this 
business of Northeast Airlines’ application to 
become the third carrier between New York 
and Miami it is instructive to contemplate 
the entire cast of characters, big and little, 
all of whom are playing the game for keeps. 

Specifically we had in mind that no one 
around here ought to conclude that too 
much loud shouting was coming from this 
quarter. Loud shouting may not carry the 
day but failure to shout might lose it. 

For exhibit A we offer the report of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board examiner who gave 
the nod to Delta Airlines. An inch-thick 
compendium of infinite complexity, it en- 
compassed the arguments not only of Delta 
and Northeast but of Capital, Colonial, Rid- 
dle, Pan American, North American, and 
Resort Airlines, all of which also sought to 
compete on the Nation’s heaviest air route. 

Needless to say all hands rolled every ball 
they could find down the alley on the theory 
that some of them were bound to hit. And 
make no mistake, those rolled by big boys 
like Delta and Pan American rumbled ap- 
preciably louder than the others. There 
was a lot of noise too from Eastern and Na- 
tional Airlines which now share the route 
and which saw all manner of dire conse- 
quences to their own fortunes if the CAB 
lets a third company into the act. 

Exhibit B is an item in the New York 
Times reporting a parade of delegates from 
all airlines concerned which has been stead- 
ily filing through the office of Mayor Wagner 
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of New York City who is plumping not for 
Delta or for Northeast but for Pan Amer- 
ican, It is clear that the view of New York 
City carries much weight and equally evi- 
dent that it is bearing as much against the 
New England interest as any favoring Delta. 

Our purpose here is to suggest the size and 
nature of the opposition and to emphasize 
the lengths to which it is going to gain its 
ends. Patently the game is no child’s play 
which is why Maine interests must exploit 
to the utmost every legitimate tactic and all 
proper channels of influence prior to the 
final decision of the full membership of the 
CAB. 


Detroit Labor Leaders Organized Milk 
Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, ambitious and aggressive labor 
leaders in Detroit were responsible for 
the milk strike which occurred in the 
Detroit area last March. So that the 
people of this country and specially the 
farmers may fully understand the situa- 
tion, I am including as part of my re- 
marks an advertisement which appeared 
in a Michigan newspaper by the Michi- 
gan Milk Producers Association. 


It points out, Mr. Speaker, that these 
ambitious leaders organized the milk 
strike for the purpose of taking over the 
dairy farmers who supply milk to the 
Detroit market. It is obvious that labor 
union practices in this instance and the 
business of hardworking independent 
dairy farmers do not mix. The adver- 
tisement follows: 

HERE ARE THE Facts ABOUT THE MILK STRIKE 


The ill-advised milk strike, in which or- 
ganized labor endeavored to “take over” the 
dairy farmers of the Detroit milk shed, 
proved one thing: That labor union prac- 
tices and the business of independent farm- 
ers don’t mix. , 

It became evident from the start that the 
instigators were not striking the dairies for 
a higher price. They had, in fact, agreed 
with dairies they would take the prevailing 
market price for farmers’ milk. 

Instead, they directed their attack against 
the dairy farmers’ own organization, the 
Michigan Milk Producers Association, which 
they aimed to control or destroy. In this at- 
tempt, forces within organized labor sought 
to capitalize on the economic plight of the 
farmer and exploited a minority group of 
farmers to their own ends. 

There should be no misunderstanding the 
fact that MMPA is a dairy farmers’ coopera- 
tive, operated by the farmers, for the farm- 
ers, to cooperatively market their milk and 
protect their economic interests. It was the 
propaganda line of the strike leaders to mis- 
lead: the farmers and the public in this 
respect. 

The obviously false claim of strike leaders 
that they won a price increase was a part of 
this propaganda technique. Actually, noth- 
ing good for the dairy farmer resulted from 
the strike. Rather, only harm was accom- 
plished, the seeds of dissension were sown, 
and the real issues and facts were wilfully 
misrepresented. 
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WHAT CAUSED THE STRIKE? 


The strike stemmed from the ambition of 
a few within organized labor to control the 
Detroit milk market and to collect union 
dues from dairy farmers who ship milk to 
that market. To accomplish this, the strike 
organizers turned farmer against farmer in 
their drive to destroy his cooperative organi- 
zation. 

WHO WERE THE STRIKE LEADERS? 


Major leadership and direction came from 
organized labor. Joined with these profes- 
sionals were a former union organizer and a 
small group of dairy farmers who have con- 
sistently opposed the methods and policies 
of MMPA and sought this means of imposing 
their will on the MMPA membership. 

WHAT WERE THE REAL ISSUES? 


This was not a strike for a higher price 
for milk nor did it accomplish any economic 
advantage for farmers. The real issue was 
recognition of the so-called fair-share group, 
organized labor’s front, for the purpose of 
dues collecting and check-off. By this ac- 
tion, the strike directors sought to gain 
control of the assets and functions of MMPA. 

WHO WON THE PRICE INCREASE? 


The bargaining power of MMPA, carried 
out in an ultimatum voted at the March 
28 delegates’ meeting, was alone responsible 
for the price increase gained on April 1. 
The class I price of $5 would have been 
achieved sooner and without ultimatum if 
obstructionist tactics of strike leaders and 
others had not blocked price negotiations 
carried on by the MMPA Detroit sales com- 
mittee. 

WHAT ARE THE ECONOMIC FACTS? 


The increased price of $5 per hundred- 
weight applies only to that portion of the 
milk used for bottling and fluid purposes. 
It is not a net price to the farmer, who 
must pay marketing and shipping costs. 
Only part of the milk can be sold at this 
price, the rest must be used for manufac- 
tured products at the prevailing market 
price. 

OUTSIDE MILK A PROBLEM 

Another factor not to be overlooked is 
the deluge of milk which results in any 
market where a higher than average price 
prevails. Competition from outside the 
milkshed can cause havoc for regular pro- 
ducers, even to the extent of losing their 
market. 

No one realizes more fully the serious 
problems of the dairy farmer than does the 
MMPA, whose affairs are directed by these 
self-same farmers. The present farmer price 
squeeze is the Nation’s No. 1 problem. It 
cannot be solved by mob action nor by look- 
ing for help from agitators outside the ranks 
of agriculture. They have their own ax to 
grind. 


_ From Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has recently been drawn to an 
article in a British magazine entitled 
“Time and Tide” in the April 14, 1956, 
issue. This article dealing with the 
points of view of Communists and others 
behind the Iron Curtain which are of 
great interest to those of us i» the free 
world are, I believe, sufficiently unusual 
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to justify the study of my colleagues. I 
therefore include it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with the understanding that, of 
course, Iam not in any position to certify 
as to its accuracy. 
The article follows: 
THE NEw PROGRAM 


(From a correspondent) 


(Eprror’s Note: This article is based on in- 
formation received from countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. It presents the point of view 
of circles close to the leading Communists 
and gives their interpretation of events in 
the U. S. S. R. which are puzzling western 
public opinion.) 

The task that confronted the Soviet leaders 
after Stalin’s death were of such magnitude 
that a long period of time was necesary in 
order to reassess the situation and to prepare 
a new political and economic program. 

This delicate period of transition was en- 
trusted to Mr. Malenkov, whose task was to 
reassure and mollify the population after the 
shock of Stalin’s death. This he did by 
promises of individual legal and civil rights 
and by increasing the production of con- 
sumer goods. 

Meanwhile the rea] team was feverishly at 
work preparing the new program. During 
this transitional period the satellite and 
foreign Communist Parties were for months 
without guidance from Moscow. Moscow was 
too busy and was not ready with its long 
range policy. 

The major task was to formulate the new 
Five Year Plan in conjunction with an eco- 
nomic policy for the whole Communist bloc. 
Each satellite was to become an integral part 
of the Soviet master plan. 

When it became clear that the internal 
situation in the U. S. S. R. was consolidating, 
the only danger that remained was the in- 
stability of the Far Eastern situation. 
China’s claim to Formosa might well pro- 
vide a major conflagration and throw Mos- 
cow’s long term program out of gear. 

The object of the visit of Messrs. Khrush- 
chev, Bulganin and Mikoyan to Peking in the 
autumn of 1954 was to inform Mr. Mao Tse- 
tung of the long range objectives and to in- 
duce him to abandon any plan for drastic 
action regarding Formosa. He was offered 
all-out help to build up China within the 
next 10 years as a military power on a par 
with Russia and the United States of Amer- 
ica and eventually he acquiesced. 

The new program being ready and the 
transitional period successfully weathered 
without internal troubles, Mr. Malenkov was 
directed to pass the Government over to the 
new team. The usual face-saving admis- 
sion of errors was made and they then began 
the implementation of the new Perty line. 

Western speculations at this time regard- 
ing Mr. Malenkov’s demotion evoked much 
gaiety in leading Communist circles in Mos- 
cow. 

The convocation of the 20th party con- 
gress was timed to correspond with the be- 
ginning of the new 5-year plan. Open 
criticism of Stalin was postponed until then, 
in order to back it with the authority of 
this supreme party organ. Although the at- 
tack was expected, the impact of Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s speech on the delegates was tremen- 
dous; one of them, Mr. Bierut, secretary of 
the Polish United Workers Party (Commu- 
nist), died soon afterward in Moscow. Sat- 
ellite delegates returned home with mixed 
feelings. They had been told that, as a re- 
sult of the success of Soviet foreign policy, 
at least 5 years of peace could now be guar- 
anteed. 

This period was to be used for develop- 
ment in two directions; for the consolida- 
tion and development of the economic po- 
tential of the Soviet orbit on the one side 
and for the weakening of the unity and 
potential strength of the capitalist world on 
the other. 
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Competitive coexistence must be worked 
for boldly and with self-confidence, without 
losing sight of the unchanging basic prin- 
ciples of Communist dogma. The emphasis 
was laid on competition, not on coexistence; 
it was made clear that this was a change 
only in tactics, not in ultimate aim. 

The delegates were told that the Soviet 
goal was to achieve a new balance of world 
power by increasing the strength and influ- 
ence of the Communist bloc and by corre- 
spondingly weakening the capitalist world. 
When this new balance of world power was 
achieved, war would automatically become 
unnecessary for the final world victory of 
communism. 

The second major success of Soviet foreign 
policy was to be seen in the worldwide 
spread of anticolonialism and of the rise of 
liberation movements in dependent coun- 
tries. The scope of all such activities was to 
be considerably enlarged. 

The control of the southern sea route be- 
tween Europe and Asia, via Suez, would be 
wrenched from the hands of the colonialist 
powers. Since Asia was already dominated 
by the triangle U. S. S. R.-China-India and 
the Arab-Moslem fringe was being success- 
fully wooed, it was now Africa’s turn to 
awake. 

Under the combined pressure of coexist- 
ence disarmament and anticolonialist lib- 
eration movements, the western alliances 
and bases would gradually disappear. 

The role of each satellite state in this gen- 
eral plan had been carefully drafted, and 
they were to receive instructions for common 
action. One of the most important aspects of 
the Soviet plan for the satellites is the policy 
regarding their emigres. The existence of 
these emigres in western countries is seen as 
a major stumbling block for the Communists 
in their attempt to deceive the West. 

The satellite program for handling this 
situation was launched some time ago. It 
was divided into two phases. During the first 
the unity and organization of the emigres 
had to be destroyed. They were to be offered 
complete rehabilitation if they returned to 
their own countries. Some would return, 
and this would spread suspicion and would 
help to disrupt and demoralize the organiza- 
tions. The majority, however, should remain 
abroad. 

During the second phase those who re- 
mained in the West would be organized and 
their potential political possibilities exploit- 
ed on patriotic grounds, as was done with 
the Auslandsdeutsche by the Germans. 
More emigres would be allowed to leave the 
satellite countries for the West, in order to 
strengthen their bonds with the mother 
country. 

The tone of the discussions in Moscow was 
one of boundless optimism and of uncritical 
faith in the success of all the projected plans. 

The satellite delegates, having an intimate 
knowledge of the realities of the situation in 
the USSR and in their own countries, were 
much less optimistic than their Soviet part- 
ners and felt that the promise of the future 
was too dazzling to be true. 

They have been convinced by the Russians 
that the danger of nuclear warfare has dis- 
appeared for at least 5 years. They agree 
with the Soviet assessment that the eco- 
nomic plans for both the USSR and for their 
own countries are promising, but they are 
convinced that, in order to realize them, 
further sacrifice ‘and privation will be neces- 
sary, and improvement in living conditions 
will have to be postponed until after the plan 
is fulfilled. 

They foresee many difficulties ahead. The 
inner political situation in the Soviet orbit 
will be increasingly difficult, as the Russian 
leadership will be faced by an opposition on 
two fronts—one of anti-Stalinism and the 
other of pro-Stalinist elements within both 
the party and the population. 

The ideological readaptation of Marx- 
Leninism to the new conditions will be no 
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easy task, owing to the lack of ideological 
and philosophical cadres within the Party. 
Those already in existence are practically 
useless, because of the fact that under Stalin 
they were trained to repeat and interpret 
ideas ordered from above. They have there- 
fore lost all the creative ability which is so 
badly needed under present conditions. 

The wavy line of Soviet foreign policy has 
not impressed the delegates from the other 
socialist states. They remember the switch 
from the militant revolutionary policy in the 
early twenties to a courting of the West by 
Chicherin. This is turn was replaced by the 
cold hostile technique of Litvinov’s period. 
Then came the sudden abandonment of iso- 
lation by the U. S. S. R. in 1934, when she 
joined the Leauge of Nations and flirted with 
France. 

Coexistence, visits, banquets and smiles 
were the order of the day, until they were 
brutally interrupted by the Soviet-Hitler al- 
liance. Only Hitler’s treachery brought the 
Soviet Union into the western alliance. This 
period of coexistence was also abandoned 
when the German menace disappeared. 

Despite Russian statements about the un- 
limited possibilities of the present coexist- 
ence tactics, the satellite delegates were con- 
vinced that, after so many painful lessons 
over the years, the West would not again be 
fooled and mistake a tactical wave for a flood 
of genuine goodwill. 





Our Youth and America’s Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
recently, Mr. Orville F. Rush made a 
speech entitled “Our Youth and Amer- 
ica’s Future,” before the Rotary Club 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our YoOuTH AND AMERICA’s FuTURE 


(Speech by Orville F. Rush before the Rotary 
Club of Albuquerque, N. Mex., May 10, 1956) 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Albuquerque Rotary Club, it 
is a distinct honor and a real pleasure to 
speak to you for a few moments today on a 
subject which demands the immediate at- 
tention of every community in America to- 
day—the subject of juvenile crime. 

As the father of seven children, as a citi- 
zen of the greatest Nation on earth, as an 
exhorter of the Methodist Church, and as 
a Rotarian and a Shriner, I am interested in 
the youth of our country. 

Naturally it is disturbing to me, as it is 
to every citizen whose thoughts are on the 
future of our Nation, to read newspaper 
accounts day after day, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, of youthful murderers, robbers, auto 
thieves, and almost unbelievable vandalism. 

On any given day in any big city in Amer- 
ica today the chances are better than even 
that a person will find articles concerning 
juvenile crimes similar to those I found in 
Washington newspapers at the time I was 
preparing this speech. Let me read a few 
excerpts from my hometown papers to prove 
my point. 

Headline No. 1: “Twin, 14, Found Guilty 
in Cub Scout Murder.” This was the story 
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of a 14-year-old boy in an eastern State who 
beat a 9-year-old boy to death to get $15 
he thought the child was carrying. (Wash- 
ington Post, April 6, 1956.) 

Headline No. 2: “Neighbor Boy, 14, Beats 
Woman in Robbery Try.” This story dealt 
with a 14-year-old boy who bludgeoned a 
housewife with a baseball bat because he 
needed money. (Washington Post, April 5, 
1956.) 

Headline No. 3: “Boys, 11, Accused of $50,- 
000 Ruin in Widow’s Home.” This article 
related that two little boys, 11 years old, 
admitted destroying $50,000 worth of furn- 
ishings in the home of a wealthy widow. 
Expensive antique furniture and china were 
reported smashed, valuable paintings and 
Persian rugs were shredded with knives and 
brown dye was sprinkled over fioors and 
walls. (Washington Post, April 4, 1956.) 

Then there was a headline in a recent is- 
sue of the St. Louis Democrat: “16-Year- 
Old Killer Says Probation Led to Murder.” 
This was the story of a sallow-faced 16- 
year-old youth who said he “got panicky” 
during the course of attempting to rob a 
merchant so he shot and killed the vic- 
tim. He was trying to get money to repair 
his convertible automobile. The irony of 
this particular case is the youthful killer’s 
statement to a newspaper reporter. I quote: 
“They should have locked me up when I 
stole the first car. I was 13 or 14 then. 
They let me off too light. They gave me 
probation.” On two different occasions this 
little boy received probation. Once for car 
theft, once for breaking and entering. The 
third time he must have felt he could get 
away with murder—so he murdered. Wheth- 
er he will get away with that remains to be 
seen. (St. Louis, Mo., Democrat, January 
30, 1956.) 

Juvenile delinquency is nothing new. I 
feel sure that every generation, from Adam 
and Eve to our own, has had to cope with 
this problem. But today, with our ever ex- 
panding population, crowded conditions in 
the big cities, negligent parents, and a lack 
of chores for boys to perform, it is becom- 
ing an increasing menace to America’s fu- 
ture. 

America’s enviable position in the world of 
today has been attained through the efforts 
of God-fearing generations of men and 
women who were taugh as children to love 
God, but fear transgression; to love their 
parents, but respect them; to behave in 
school or take the results; to respect author- 
ity and the rights of others or be disciplined 
accordingly. 

From the newspaper accounts of youthful 
depredations, magazine and news stories on 
the immorality and negligent attitude of 
parents, and my personal knowledge of the 
lack of religious training and lack of dis- 
cipline of our youngsters, I feel it is time for 
the adults of America to pull up short and 
say to ourselves: “What am I doing to insure 
America’s future greatness for my son, for 
my daughter, for my neighbor’s children?” 

America’s future in the world of tomorrow, 
regardless of all the new inventions scientists 
might effect, depends a great deal upon what 
you and I, as citizens, parents and Rotarians, 
do for our children of today. It depends 
upon what we teach them in the home, the 
school and the church. It depends upon the 
examples we set in the home, in our every- 
day contact with our neighbors, in our 
church activities, and in our business deal- 
ings. It depends upon the playgrounds we 
provide for the youngsters in our future 
housing developments to give them a place 
to play in crowded surroundings. It de- 
pends upon the interest parents take in 
their children’s activities in school and in 
organizations such as Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Cub Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. 

Yes, America’s position in the world of 
tomorrow depends-upon a lot of factors, but 
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the parents hold the balance of power if they 
care to use it to insure America’s future. 

That children need a field to play in, 
whether it be football, baseball, basketball, 
or games of any kind, is aptly demonstrated 
by a story I heard once concerning the spirit 
of a convict playing football: 

“Alabama Pitts was big, rough and tough, 
but he played a clean game of football. One 
day Sing Sing Prison was playing some 
Catholic University in New York. Pitts was 
playing tackle. The player opposite him 
slapped Pitts twice, called him yellow, and 
tried to make him mad. Pitts glared at him 
but took no further notice. 

“A priest standing near the play saw it. 
The prisoners won the game. After the 
game the priest asked Pitts why he did not 
slap back. 

“Pitts replied, ‘Father, that boy was 
broken-hearted because his team was losing. 
They couldn’t get a play through my spot. 
If I had hit him back there might have been 
a free-for-all fight and then we would have 
been barred from future outside games. 
This game means a lot to every man in 
Sing Sing. I couldn’t take a chance on ruin- 
ing it. And you know, Father, if I had a 
chance as a boy to play football, I wouldn't 
be in Sing Sing now.’” 

The end result of an unhappy home life, 
with no parental love and no recreational 
facilities, is aptly illustrated in the following 
case: A few weeks ago a 17-year-old boy in 
an eastern State stole a car. The 19-year- 
old brother of the car owner saw the youth 
drive off and gave chase with a friend. They 
cornered the thief a few blocks away and 
the thief stabbed the 19-year-old boy to 
death. He was later arrested, admitted the 
stabbing and said: “I didit. So what? Hang 
me.” 

But the story does not end there. In the 
January 6, 1956, issue of a local newspaper 
the accused killer is alleged to have said 
to a reporter: “I just can’t fit. I began to 
get into fights in the fourth grade. It’s a 
wonder I didn’t kill before this.” A news- 
paper reporter found that this boy had a 
burning hatred for everything from the time 
he was 10 years of age. He had a bitter 
home life. He had nothing to do at home, 
nothing to play with, and no recreational 
facilities at home or in the neighborhood. 

This boy asserted that on one occasion 
400 boys and girls signed a petition to the 
businessmen of his home town to build them 
@ recreational center, but he said: “All they 
built were additions to their stores.” 

So this boy indirectly lays the blame for 
his plight on nothing to do at home and 
the failure of a group of businessmen to 
heed the pleas of 400 boys and girls for a 
recreation center. This, of course, might 
not be the real reason at all, but it’s pos- 
sible, and it’s something for any civic-minded 
group of people like you to think about. 

A good question at this point would be: 
“Are the recreation facilities in Albuquerque 
adequate?” F 

TEENAGERS 

When our teenagers decide to take things 
into their own hands, they can do a better 
job with each other than you and I can do. 
The impact of being ostracized by boys and 
girls of their own age group is terrific. It’s 
all right to talk about what juveniles do, 
but it does not accomplish anything until 
we, as adults, formulate some plan to help 
prevent youthful crimes. 

Recently, a group of teenagers met at a 
church near my house for a panel discussion # 
on teenage problems. Their main gripes 
were these: 

1. Our parents don’t trust us. 

2. Our parents set poor examples for us to 
follow. . 

3. They say “Don’t take a drink and drive.” 
But then, they go out, get tight, weave all 
over the street, and think it’s all right. 
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4. They won’t let us use the family car. 

The use of the family automobile has be- 
come a big factor in arguments between 
teenagers and their parents. A 15-year-old 
boy in a western State used the family car 
on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday nights. 
When he asked for the use of it on Monday 
his mother said, “No.” The boy lost 
all sense of reason. He killed his mother 
and grandmother, then waited for his father. 
When his dad came home they talked and 
joked together, then his dad started toward 
the kitchen and the boy killed him. 

In a midwestern State a 16-year-old boy 
asked his mother for the car. She refused. 
He got his dad’s shotgun, killed his mother, 
sister, and little brother, and then he took 
the car. 

A 14-year-old boy is serving a life sentence 
in an eastern State today as a result of 
killing his mother, father, and little sister 
merely because his dad refused him the use 
of the car one night for a date. 

A timid-looking 16-year-old lad in a north- 
ern State said bad marks in school and the 
use of the car led to an argument with his 
family, so that night he shot and killed his 
parents, took their hoarded money and car, 
and left the State. He was apprehended a 

thousand miles away. 


DISCIPLINE 


The word discipline seems to shock a iot 
of our present-day parents, particularly 
mothers. By discipline I do not mean you 
have to beat your child with a strap. There 
is nothing worse for a child. There is a vast 
difference between discipline and beating on 
a child. 

Discipline should start at age 1, as soon 
as a child learns to comprehend things; 
religious training at age 2. Master the 
child or the child will master you. Send 
them to their rooms. Cut their allowance. 
Deny them TV, comic books, etc. They'll 
come around. Children need discipline as 
much as they need love.. Those parents who 


feel they are wise in not spanking their 

children when they need spanking are over- 

looking God's inspired words in the Bible. 
Let’s prove the truth of these verses by 


contemporary cases. An 18-year-old boy got 
mad at his Dad because his Dad told him 
he should not marry a 15-year-old girl. He 
stole his Dad’s car, got his 15-year-old girl 
and went on a 5-day crime spree. He robbed 
and killed 5 people in 5 States during that 
time. 

When asked why, he said: 
spoiled, badly spoiled.” 

Proverbs 13, verse 24, reads: 
spareth his rod hateth his son.” 

Proverbs 3, verse 12, reads: “For whom the 
Lord loveth he correcteth: Even as a Father 
the son in whom he delighteth.” 

Love is Just as important to children as 
discipline. Not long ago, I read where a 
little boy, 12 years old, put a .22 rifle to his 
stomach, then said, “Nobody loves me” and 
pulled the trigger. 

Children from broken homes so often feel 
they are not wanted and not loved. Their 
affection is divided. To use the modern 
vernacular, they feel “all shook up inside.” 
They lack a feeling of security and security 
is essential to a child’s well-being. 

Some time ago I was reading Father 
Keller’s book, Three Minutes a Day. It 
contained a story on love versus hate which 
I would like to pass on to you. The story 
runs thusly: 

“High up in the Rockies there lived a small 
boy and his mother. One day after he had 
been punished severely, the lad ran to the 
edge of a precipice and shouted back at his 
mother, ‘I hate you! I hate you!’ 

“In a deep stentorian voice the lad heard 
the echo say, ‘I hate you!’ Thoroughly 
frightened, the boy ran back to his mother, 
and sobbed: ‘Who is that bad man over there 
who shouted, “I hate you’’?’ 


“I’ve been 
“He that 
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“Taking the boy’s hand, the mother led 
him back to the edge of the precipice. ‘Now, 
Sonny,’ she said, ‘Call out, “I love you. I 
love you.”’” 

“The little boy did as she told him. 
Clearly and sweetly the echo came repeat- 
ing the words. 

“‘*My child,’ said the mother, taking the 
youngster into her arms, “That is the law of 
life—what you give, you get’.” 

For nearly 20 years now I have had my 
office in Washington, D. C. During that 
time, I have seen many new faces come and 
go in political circles and governmental 
agencies. But one man, for whom I have the 
highest veneration and most profound re- 
spect, was head of a very fine Government 
Bureau in Washington when I got there and 
he is still there, standing like a stone wall 
against crime, corruption in high office, com- 
munism, and anything indecent or alien to 
our American way of life. Today he stands 
as one of the great Americans of our time and 
his accomplishments in his chosen field are 
too numerous to mention. I speak of Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. When Mr. Hoover 
speaks on the subject of juvenile crime, or 
parole violators, or the value of Sunday 
School training—America listens—and 
rightly so. He made a speech on April 10, 
1956, before the National Parole Conference 
in Washington, D. C. He said a lot of 
things in that speech that were shocking and 
should put America on notice. One thing 
Mr. Hoover said was particularly shocking 
to me as a taxpayer and it was this, I quote: 

“We complain about high taxes, but last 
year crime cost every man, woman, and 
child in these United States $122, or a 
staggering estimated total of $20 billion. 
Perhaps this figure could become more 
meaningful if we realized that for every $1 
spent on education, crime costs $1.46; and for 
every $1 which went to the churches of the 
Nation $13 went to crime.” 

In the November 1952 issue of the Rotari- 
an Mr. Hoover had-an article titled “You 
Versus Crime” in which he said: 

“We begin to grasp an idea of the cost of 
crime in terms of money when we note that 
in one group of 381 of America’s larger cities 
the estimated value of automobiles stolen 
during the year of 1951 amounted to $95,- 
312,596 and at the present rate of increase it 
will be even higher for the year 1952. * * * 

“Persons under 21 represented more than 
30 percent of the 95,600 persons arrested for 
crimes against property. Of the 2,060 15- 
year-old boys and girls arrested during the 
pertinent 6-month period of 1952, 401 (19.5 
percent) had prior fingerprint records. 
Forty-four and nine-tenths percent of the 
12,955 young people in the age 20 bracket 
who were arrested during the same period 
had prior fingerprint records.” 

When you hear cold, bare facts such as 
those, it makes you stop and think. 

I quoted those statistics from the 1952 issue 
of the Rotarian because I wanted to prove 
to you that our crime situation is getting 
progressively worse instead of better. And 
here is my proof: FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover stated in a press release, dated Sep- 
tember 26, 1955, “An estimated 1,128,350 ma- 
jor crimes were reported for the period from 
January to June 1955, only 7,790 less than 
the 1,136,140 total for the similar period in 
1954. If the trend continues for the re- 
mainder of the year, 1955 will be the fourth 
consecutive year in which more than 2 mil- 
lion major crimes will have been commit- 
ted. * * * During the first 6 months of 1955 
a major crime was committed every 13.9 sec- 
onds. * * * There was 1 major crime com- 
mitted for each 144 persons in the general 
population of the United States during the 
first 6 months of 1955. This figure is based 
on the January 1, 1955, estimate which set 
the population at 162,865,000. * * * Victims 
of killers in the United States totaled 6,240, 
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while 55,410 people were assaulted by rapists 
or potential killers. Robbers jeopardized 
more than 30,000 individuals. * * * 109,830 
automobiles were reported stolen during the 
first half of 1955.” 

I am not going to give you any more sta- 
tistics, but these I felt were necessary in order 
to give you a well-rounded picture of the 
problem America is facing today. Statistics 
serve a wonderful purpose as they reflect in 
summary form what might take pages on end 
to reflect otherwise. 

Former United States Senator Josh Lee, of 
Oklahoma, a great public speaker and story- 
teller, used to quote statistics, then tell a 
story as to why he made his statistics brief. 
This was his story: 

“A coed, standing near the edge of a col- 
lege swimming pool, dropped her camera in 
the deep end of the pool. She was talking 
to a group of boys at the time, but ignored 
them entirely and asked a 65-year-old profes- 
sor to retrieve her camera for her, 

“He said he would be glad to, but why 
would she ask an old man like him to retrieve 
her camera with all the young, handsome 
boys around. She replied: ‘Professor, I’m 
sure you don’t remember me, but I was in 
your statistics class last year, and I am 
convinced that you can go down deeper, stay 
longer, and come up drier than any man I 
ever knew.’” 

Another important contribution of en- 
lightenment on the subject of juvenile crime 
was contained in the January 14, 1955, issue 
of U. S. News & World Report. It was a very 
interesting article titled “Why Law Fails To 
Stop Teen-Age Crime.” This magazine sent 
inquiries to prominent men throughout the 
Nation who were considered authorities on 
the subject. The answers given by these 
authorities to the questions propounded by 
the magazine make sense to me. 

After all the answers were in, the editors 
summarized what the judges and law en- 
forcement officials told U. S. News & World 
Report about teen-age delinquency, and 
here it is. I will read first the causes and 
secondly the cures recommended: 


“THE CAUSES 


“A general and growing disregard for con- 
stituted authority. 

“Weak discipline in home and schools. 

“Juvenile courts too lenient. 

“Too many repeaters turned loose on pro- 
bation. 

“Lack of good institutions for reforming 
young delinquents. 

“Shortage of trained probation officers to 
handle youngsters turned loose. 

“Too many vicious comic books. 

“Shortage of policemen trained in han- 
dling youngsters.” 

“THE CURES 


“Parents should show respect for law and 
teach it to their youngsters. 

“Firmer control—spankings when needed. 

“Quit coddling young hoodlums. 

“Crack down on repeaters, put them in 
institutions. 

“Provide reformatories that reform, staff 
them with psychiatrists. 

“Train more probation officers, let them 
concentrate on youths who can be saved. 

“Control comics, encourage other reading. 

“Train more police, put them out walk- 
ing neighborhood beats.” 

As the subject of religion is so controver- 
sial it was not listed as a cure in the sum- 
mary above. Maybe it’s not a cure, but cer- 
tainly religion is a preventive measure. If 
we, as parents, teach our children to love 
and respect God, follow His commandments 
and fear violation of His commandments, a 
youngster will be started out on the right 
track. If we, as parents, set an example for 
our children to follow by attending Sunday 
school and church regularly, our children 
feel there must be something to it or we 
would not be so anxious to go every Sun- 
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day. The only trouble my wife and T have 
about taking all our children to church at 
one time, is we have to get there early or 
we can’t find enough space for all nine of 
us to sit together. It will be even more in- 
volved in the future as I have acquired a 
daughter-in-law and a grandchild in the 
past couple of years. We marry early down 
in my native State of Alabama. 

Not long ago I read a newspaper article 
which related the story of a boy 17, who 
turned to God too late. For some reason, he 
decided to ransack a home one night in which 
there resided a 17-year-old girl. She woke 
up, saw him, screamed and he stabbed her to 
death in his panic of being recognized. He 
was apprehended, tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to be hung. He died a thousand 
deaths waiting for the execution. He spent 
his final hours sobbing and praying. Two 
hours before midnight he was dressed in 
gallows garb. He was on the verge of col- 
lapse. Sixty-six minutes before the hour of 
execution, the Governor commuted his sen- 
tence to 99 years. The boy said, “My God, my 
God, my God,” and collapsed. 

If he had learned more about God between 
the years of 2 and 6, it might not have hap- 
pened. He had turned to God too late. 
Let’s you and I be sure that our children do 
not turn to God too late. Let us follow some 
commonsense principles. 

Niagara Falls is a beautiful sight, but its 
utilitarian value is lost until the falls are 
harnessed with generators and dynamos and 
other equipment necessary to convert the un- 
controlled power of falling water to useful 
electricity. 

Every child is born with a certain amount 
of uncontrolled power. Some have more 
than others. That power must be harnessed 
if society is to realize any utilitarian value 
from the child as a good citizen. But we do 
not use generators, dams, and dynamos to 
convert the energy of a child to useful chan- 
nels. We use love, reason, family ties, dis- 
cipline, church, school, playgrounds, Boy 
Scouts boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs to correctly 
harness and channel our children’s power. 

If we fail to use all of the facets at our 
command, we are being negligent in our 
duties as parents and as citizens. The power 
of Rotary International is great. Many of 
America’s finest and most influential citizens 
are in our ranks. But if we fail to use our 
power for good in any community we are 
falling down on the job. 

One of the greatest truths ever uttered by 
Albert Pike, founder of Scottish Rite Masonry, 
was his expression: “What a man does for 
himself dies with him—but what he does for 
his community lives forever.” 

I do not know what your local juvenile 
problem is here in Albuquerqye, nor do I 
know what the Albuquerque Rotary Club is 
doing for the youth of this community. But 
I do know the need for adult assistance to 
youth is great throughout the countr} and 
many localities are endowed with wide-awake 
citizens, civic clubs, corporations, and or- 
ganizations which are sparking movements 
to help our youth. 

Here is just one example of what can be 
done. Some time aga the Firestone ‘Tire & 
Rubber Co. sponsored an oratorical contest 
for teenagers. It created a great deal of in- 
terest throughout the United States. Over 
10,000 youngsters entered their individual 
entries and I was fortunate enough to hear a 
16-year-old girl by the name of Elizabeth 
Ellen Evans deliver her winning oration. It 
was magnificent. It proves one great point, 
that regardless of the shocking criminal acts 
today of many of our youths, there are still 
millions of young adults in their teens, who 
have been taught love of God, love of Nation, 
love of parents, and respect for authority and 
the rights of others. In the hands of such 
fine, patriotic youths as Elizabeth Ellen 
Evans, America’s future will be safe. With 
such outstanding and public spirited groups 
as Rotary to help guide our youths, America’s 
future will be safe. 
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CAB Investigation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under’ 


leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include a column written by Marquis 
Childs, published by the Washington 
Post and Times Herald and other news- 
papers on May 16. Mr. Childs devoted 
this column to a discussion of some of 
the matters which concern subcommit- 
tee No. 5 of the Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am a member. The article 
follows: 
TRAVEL Boom AND LOWER FARES 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The rush of American tourists going 
abroad is already on in a volume, both for 
the number of individuals and for the dol- 
lars they spend, that will set a new record 
this year. Steamships are booked solid into 
the late summer and it is becoming difficult 
to get an airplane reservation. 

What is happening is that a sector of the 
public that would never have dreamed of 
going to Europe or South America today is 
being persuaded by lower fares, the seductive 
travel ads, and the quick crossing by plane 
to venture for the first time out of the 
country. 

In 1929, the peak travel year before World 
War II, 517,000 Americans went overseas 
and spent $693 million. 

In 1954, the latest full year for which 
there are estimates, the number was 912,- 
000, spending $1,358,000,000. But on the 
basis of the half-year estimate available 
for 1955—514,000 tourists spending $705 
million—the number of individuals was well 
over a million and the money spent $1.4 bil- 
lion. Thus the total has doubled since 1929, 
while the population. was increasing by 
roughly one-third. 

But there are indications that the sur- 
face has hardly been scratched and that, 
with lower fares and more facilities, the 
overseas tourist trade will double and per- 
haps even double again within a decade. 

The other day North American Airlines, 
which pioneered domestic air-coach service 
and has been struggling to get a foot in 
the door for scheduled as against non- 
scheduled service, applied to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for a permit to fly from Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York 
to Luxembourg for a one-way tourist fare 
of $145 to $158. 

The start this caused the air industry 
can be imagined in view of the fact that 
the one-way tourist fare to Paris is now 
$310. Not long afterward, both Trans World 
Airlines and Pan American World Airways 
announced they would ask the International 
Air Transport Association to sanction low- 
ered fares for certain types of service. 

Luxembourg, which has not had direct 
service from America, is delighted at the 
prospect and the Government has now pro- 
posed that a biateral agreement be nego- 
tiated which would permit a Luxembourg 
airline to come to the United States. Pic- 
turesque Luxembourg, central to most capi- 
tals, has one of the best airports in Europe. 

The key to overseas fares is held by the 
International Air Transport Association, to 
which the airlines of every country belong. 
Dire-tor general of IATA is Sir William 
Percival Hildreth. A witness recently be- 
fore a House subcommittee looking into 
the cartel-monopoly aspects of air rate- 
making, Sir William was charming, affable, 
but somewhat evasive. 
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He was asked why it is possible to fly air 
coach from New York to Los Angeles, roughly 
2,500 miles, for $80 while the New York-Paris 
flight, about 3,200 miles, costs $310. The 
following exchange occurred with Repre- 
sentative JAMES M. QUIGLEY, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Sir Witu1aM. The answer is that the ter- 
rific developments here, the expertise, has 
produced a wonderful thing. I hope we can 
match it, but give us a chance. 

“Mr. QUIGLEY. Do they suddenly lose their 
expertness when they get out over the At- 
lantic? Is the TWA initiative and expertise 
still available when we get headed toward 
Paris—is that not still available? ; 

“Sir WitLiaM. No, sir. I think that is not 
quite a fair question, you see. In the States, 
one country, no currency problems, one con- 
trol and an enlightened one at that—the 
nation with its high standard of living de- 
mands this great development. 

“On the Atlantic, you are not dealing just 
with the Americans. It is conceivable that 
if the whole Atlantic traffic were in the 
hands of 4 or 5 Americans, you might—God 
forgive me for saying this but I am trying 
to be honest—you might get a more efficient 
thing, because after all if you get little air- 
lines flying because their government wants 
the prestige of a flag line, and you get a lot 
of them, little ones, you do not get quite the 
same degree of overall efficiency.” 

The pressure to reduce fares both on routes 
at home and overseas will become irresistible 
in view of fairly conclusive evidence that it 
is not the cost factor which keeps them 
where they are today. 

Despite the growth of the past decade, 
something like a revolution in travel is in 
sight’ A new type of steamship is being 
designed that will provide minimum service 
for a 5- or 6-day crossing to Europe at a 
one-way cost that may be as low as $125 to 
$140. The grand tour to Europe is no longer 
for the privileged few of wealth. It is in 
sight for millions of Americans, 





Report Jap Textile Competition Felt in’ 
Kendall Firm Payroll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the importation of Japanese 
textile goods is already having an ad- 
verse effect on our American industry. 
The following news story points out 
what is taking place at a plant in my dis- 
trict. This will happen everywhere 
unless cheap Japanese goods are restrict- 
ed in their flow to American shores: 

In PELZER: REPORT JAP*TEXTILE COMPETITION 
FELT IN KENDALL FIRM PAYROLL 

PELZER, May 10.—Japanese competition in 
textiles is now being felt in the payrolls of 
the Kendall Co.’s Pelzer plants, according to 
a recent statement by J. B. Baker, manager. 
Drastic changes in the cloth styles have been 
in process since the fourth quarter of last 
year at the Pelzer upper plant. 

CHANGES FORCED 

This plant, one of the Nation’s leading pro- 
ducers of broadcloths and poplins, has been 
forced to make extensive loom schedule 
changes and to reduce operating hours on 
all of the plant’s 40-inch cam looms from 
6 to 5 days, Mr. Baker said. 

He estimated this has reduced the plant‘s 
payroll by more than $5,000 per week. 
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Mr. Baker said that market reports show 
the demand for American-made cotton 
broadcloth and poplin has been steadily 
dropping during the past 6 months while 
Japanese imports of grey cloth and finished 
garments continue in substantial volume, 

AFFECTS TWO WAYS 

This has affected the Pelzer payroll in two 
ways, Mr. Baker stated. First, it has been 
necessary to change most of the broadcloth 
looms to print cloth—a type of cloth requir- 
ing much less weave room labor; and, sec- 
ondly, in order to hold down rising inven- 
tories, the operating schedule on the 40- 
inch cam looms at the upper plant has been 
reduced from 6 to 6 days. 


Address by Col. José Luis Cruz Salazar, 
Ambassador of Guatemala, at Dallas 
Council of World Affairs, Dallas, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an address by Col. 
José Luis Cruz Salazar, Ambassador of 
Guatemala, at Dallas Council of World 
Affairs, Dallas, Tex., on May 15, 1956. 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and Texans, 
it is always a privilege and a pleasure for a 
Latin American to be invited to speak in 
Texas, to any group of Texans. That is true 
not only because of the immense economic, 
political, and social importance of your great 
State, and of the kind hospitality of your 
people, but it is especially so because the 
people of Texas, bordering as you do on 
Latin America, are more acutely aware of 
our problems than are the people of many 
other sections of the United States. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I must say that 
I feel a very special pleasure in being asked 
to address this particular group of Texans, 
the Dallas Council on World Affairs. Since 
I have been the Guatemalan Ambassador to 
the United States the one thing that has 
impressed me so much is the keen interest 
of your citizens in world problems, and of 
the splendid educational job that is being 
done in so many of your communities 
through such forums as this. 

In the tourse of my talk, I shall have much 
to say regarding my belief in the urgent need 
for a vast educational program throughout 
our hemisphere to combat the subversive 
propaganda of Communist imperialism. 
Permit me to say at the outset that one of 
the most effective roles in such a program 
can be played by groups such as this. I 
look forward to the day that we will be hold- 
ing discussion forums like yours in every 
country in Latin America—not only in our 
large cities but even in our towns and villages. 
Of course, in our smaller communities it 
would not be possible to hold meetings on 
such an elaborate scale as your most im- 
pressive program here in Dallas. Nor would 
it be necessary. But they could be pat- 
terned along similar lines and designed to 
achieve identical objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
propose today to discuss the new Communist 
economic offensive in the underdeveloped 
areas, which is causing so much consterna- 
tion in the West. I propose to submit for 
your thoughtful and critical consideration, 
my personal views as to why the under- 
developed areas are so vulnerable to such an 
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offensive, and also, some suggestions as to 
how it can be not only countered, but even 
turned to our advantage. 

Since my personal experience is confined 
the underdeveloped areas of Latin America, 
I shall keep my discussion on a hemispheric 
basis. However, I am sure that the basic 
factors existing in Latin America are equally 
present in the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 

Insofar as Latin America is concerned, the 
new Red offensive is just getting under way. 
Nevertheless, we Guatemalans already see 
ample evidence that a tremendous new Com- 
munist drive is being prepared for Latin 
America, while the tactics may differ some- 
what from those being used in other areas, 
I am sure that the overall strategy will be 
the same. Let me cite some recent develop- 
ments, which we in Guatemala cannot help 
but regard as ominous. 

1. Recent press dispatches reported that 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, who organized 
and for more than 20 years directed, the 
Communist labor movement in Latin Amer- 
ica, has been quietly purged by the Commu- 
nist high command. Succeeding him is a 
three-man board, one of the members of 
which is none other than Juan José Arévalo, 
the former president of Guatemala, and the 
man who betrayed my country to the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. 

2. Jacobo Arbenz, who succeeded Arévalo 
to the presidency, and who was deposed in 
the liberation movement led by Carlos Cas- 
tillo Armas, has for several months been 
living behind the Iron Curtain, in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. At least twice he is known 
to have visited Moscow. 

3. Several of the leading Guatemalan 
Communists, who are now living in exile in 
neighboring republics, are known to have 
slipped across the border recently for brief, 
clandestine conferences with the Red under- 
ground, which we know still exists in our 
country. 

4. Our friends throughout all of Latin 
America advise us that there is a noticeable 
increase in Communist activity in their 
countries, and that for the most part, this 
new activity seems to be mostly in the form 
of high-level conferences. 

Please, my friends, do not underestimate 
the significance of these devolpments. 
Juan José Arévalo engineered the greatest 
success that the Communists have thus far 
achieved in this hemisphere, even though it 
proved to be only temporary, the principal 
tool that he used, in the betrayal of Guate- 
mala, was a labor movement that was com- 
pletely in control of the Communists. 


Moreover, throughout its 20-odd years of 
existence, the Communist labor movement 
in Latin America, which is called the CTAL 
(Confederacién de Trabajadores de América 
Latina) has been the principal courier serv- 
ice of the Communist apparatus in Latin 
America. It has been used to transfer com- 
munist instructions to the various Latin 
American countries, and as the chief instru- 
ment to disseminate propaganda. Arévalo’s 
elevation to. the top command of this organ- 
ization is not only a reward for his past serv- 
ices, it also presages a new program, so im- 
portant that the Communist masters felt it 
essential to cast aside one of its most loyal 
adherents in the Americas, Lombardo, and 
replace him with newer, tougher leaders. 

The prolonged residence of Arbenz in 
Czechoslovakia is equally significant. We 
have good reason to believe that Arbenz is 
being prepared for an important new role 
in the imperialistic designs of ternational 
communism in Latin America. Let us not 
forget that it was under Arbenz that the 
Communists felt sufficiently confident to 
throw off the disguise they had maintained 
throughout Arévalo’s regime, and publicly 
reveal that they were completely in control 
of our government. 
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Also, the clandestine visits to Guatemala 
by Communist leaders who have been for- 
mally charged with murder, is a significant 
thing. These men risked their lives to hold 
those conferences with their underground 
colleagues in my country. Why? Certainly 
they must have had a most important reason. 

And’ so, adding these developments to- 
gether with the reports we get from other 
Latin American countries, we are most cer- 
tain that a new aggressive campaign is 
being prepared, aimed at our subversion. 
And Guatemala, which was once their 
greatest success in the Western Hemisphere, 
and which 2 years ago became their greatest 
setback anywhere, should be obviously re- 
garded as a key objective in this new cam- 
paign. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I must inform you, 
with deep regret, that vast areas in Latin 
America today are vulnerable to the kind 
of an economic offensive that the Com- 
munists are beginning to launch. I will 
say to you that as long as any part of our 
hemisphere is vulnerable, our entire hemis- 
phere is threatened. You Texans, who are 
so familiar with our interhemispheric 
trade—not only the things that the United 
States sells to Latin America, but even more 
important, the materials you receive from 
us—I am sure that you will agree with that 
statement. j 

Allow me to point out why I feel that we 
are so vulnerable. 

1. There exists in every country in Latin 
America, among nearly all classes of our 
people, the passionate desire to develop our 
resources and improve the living standards 
of our people. 

2. However, the great masses of our people, 
even among our educated classes, have only 
the slightest concept of the true meaning 
of democracy; of the vast benefits the in- 
dividual receives in a dynamic democratic 
society. Most important, there is even less 
understanding of the grave responsibilities 
that all individuals living in a democracy 
must assume, if those benefits are to be 
attained. 

3. Also among our masses, and even amorig 
our intellectuals, there is a tragic lack of 
understanding of the real nature of com- 
munism, particularly of the menace it rep- 
resents to our freedom and security, and to 
the peace of this hemisphere. 

The desire to develop economies and raise 
living standards is not, in itself, an evil 
or a dangerous thing. Quite the contrary. 
Under proper direction, it can be a most 
tremendous good, not only for our own Latin 
American people, but for the entire world. 

The danger stems from the fact that this 
almost uncontrollable desire is coupled with 
such a serious lack of understanding of the 
two great ideologies that are contesting 
everywhere for the minds of men. It stems 
froméhe great opportunity that is presented 
to the cynical demagogues of communism 
who have displayed such great ingenuity 
in seizing upon the just aspirations of peo- 
ple and perverting them to their imperialistis 
aims. 

My .own country, Guatemala, offers a 
graphie example. In 1944, whne we over- 
threw the last of the old-school dictators 
who had ruled our country for nearly a cen- 
tury, we had little understanding of democ- 
racy, and even less of the nature of com- 
munism and the tactics of its exponents. 
Had we realized what was happening when 
Arevalo began betraying our Nation to com- 
munism, the conspiracy would certainly have 
been crushed in a matter of days. 

But at that time Arevalo was successfully 
masquerading as a liberal. His Communist 
followers were assoicating themselves with 
every one of our legitimate national politi- 
cal, social, and economic aspirations. Indeed, 
the most ardent Communist and fellow 
travelers had somehow succeeded in join- 
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ing ranks with our most extreme national- 
istic elements. 

So, by the time enough of us awakened 
to the true nature of Arevalo’s program, 
the Communists had secured such a firm 
grip on our country that it took us nearly a 
decade to throw it off. 

It seems to me a bitter thing that the les- 
son we learned at such great cost, in Guate- 
mala, has been forgotten so quickly, by so 
many, in the Western World. Less than 2 
short years ago Guatemala was in the head- 
lines of the newspapers throughout the 
hemisphere. 

Today the case of Guatemala is still well 
remembered behind the Iron Curtain. In- 
deed the presence of Arbenz and other lead- 
ing Guatemalan Communists in the Iron 
Curtain countries, indicates that the Guate- 
malan case is being subjected to the closest 
study by the Red Political strategists, and the 
lessons it contains are being used as a guide 
in shaping the new program for Latin Amer- 
ica. 

In the Western Hemisphere, except in a 
few instances, the Guatemalan case has 
faded to a vague memory, its lessons all but 
lost. 

As a result Arevalo and Arbenz are re- 
garded even today, by many befuddled Latin 
American intellectuals, as “genuine liberals.” 
And throughout Latin America, proven Com- 
munists are still locking arms with extreme 
nationalists. Could you imagine such a 
mesalliance, if our Latin nationalists had the 
slightest concept of the true nature of com- 
munism? For surely the two are the most 
absolute of contradictions, 

As the new economic offensive gathers 
momentum in Latin America, we can expect 
the voices of many misguided liberals and 
nationalists to be raised in a clamor for in- 
creased trade with the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, and the use of Communist technicians 
in the development of our economies. More- 
over, unless we move promptly to counter- 
attack, the things they say will make much 
sense, to the poorly informed masses. 

So, we come to the all-important ques- 
tion. What must we do about it? How can 
we conter the Communist economic offen- 
sive in the Western Hemisphere? 

Without professing to know all of the 
answer, I submit for your consideration, a 
program which I believe contains a good por- 
tion of the answer. It is a program of edu- 
cation, and demonstration. And in both 
phases I believe Guatemala can make valu- 
able contributions. 

We of Guatemala are convinced that there 
is a need for an intensive educational pro- 
gram, throughout the hemisphere, along the 
following lines: 

1. To bring to all classes of people an 
understanding of the true significance of 
democracy as @ political philosophy, with 
special emphasis on the obligations and the 
rights of each citizen. 

2. To inform the governments and the 
people of the hemisphere of the day-to-day 
and week-to-week activities of the Com- 
munists and of the tactics they employ. 

3. To convince all social classes of the 
true nature of communism, and in particu- 
lar, of its imperialistic objectives. 

It is in this program that I feel groups 
such as this can play such an important 
part. But we must go even further than you 
attempt here. We must find ways of reach- 
ing all of our people, lest democracy become 
only the political doctrine of a small, intel- 
lectual minority. We must find ways of con- 
vincing the semiliterate and even the illiter- 
ate as well as the educated people. 

Such a program must employ every known 
media of mass information, and undoubt- 
edly, even new media will have to be de- 
vised. It must be conducted in the class- 
rooms, the churches and the homes; in the 
press, on the radio, and through television 
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and motion pictures; from the political plat- 
form and from forums such as this. 

While private groups and individuals must 
carry the great burden of such a program, 
I believe that governments, too, must do 
their share. And since the offensive against 
us is planned and executed on a hemispheric 
scale, I think that our defenses, also, must 
be on a hemispheric basis, perhaps centered 
in some special agency. 

It has been frequently, and I believe wisely 
said, that the fight against communism can- 
not be won by bullets and bombs alone. I 
will go further. I say that it cannot be won 
by words alone. 

Surely it is necessary for us to maintain 
our military strength. Surely we must un- 
dertake a vast educational program. But I 
believe at least one additional factor is 
essential. We must demonstrate to the peo- 
ple of the underdeveloped countries, that 
their economies can progress more rapidly, 
and their living standards rise more quickly, 
under democracy and free enterprise, than 
they could under Communist dictatorship. 

We in Guatemala can help substantially in 
the educational phase of the program, by 
making available to political students 
throughout the hemisphere, our considerable 
knowledge of Communist tactics, which we 
acquired at so much cost. 

But in this second, the demonstration 
phase of the program, we feel that we can 
make a contribution that no other country 
on earth can offer, at this time. We are con- 
fident that we will be able to demonstrate 
beyond any reasonable challenge, the fact 
that greater progress can be achieved under 
democracy than under communism. For we 
are the only democratic country in the world 
today, that has had the actual experience cf 
communism. 

The new, democratic government of Guate- 
mala is commencing a long-range develop- 
ment program, in which we expect to invest 
more than $250 million during a 5-year pe- 
riod. While this may seent a modest amount 
by your Texas standards, it is a very substan- 
tial sum for a small Central American re- 
public. 

Moreover, the governemnt’s investment is 
only a fraction of that which we are confi- 
dent will be undertaken by private enterprise, 
which is counted on to play the key role in 
our economic development. The govern- 
ment’s job is to build highways, schools, 
dams, and harbors and the like; to undertake 
public health programs, agrarian reforms, 
and other essential programs that are not 
attractive to private investment. But as new 
roads and disease control open up great new 
areas for development, we count on the pri- 
vate investor to dig the mines, till the lands, 
build the factories and mills, and supply es- 
sential services. 

Already we have hundreds of miles of new 
highways under construction, and our pro- 
gram is commencing to produce results. 

It is true that we suffered a brief setback 
when the coffee boom abruptly collapsed, 
throwing us into a short depression. As you 
know 79 percent of our export earnings result 
from the sale of coffee, and the price of coffee, 
which had reached a high of $95 a quintal in 
New York at the close of the Arbenz regime, 
dropped to as low as $50 a quintal shortly 
after the new government took office. 

However, this brief setback will serve 
to make our eventual success even more 
dramatic, because it will have been achieved 
in the face of serious adversity. 

Our program in which the economical co- 
operation of the United States has played 
an important part, is now making enough 
headway, that we are convinced that with- 
in another year we will be able to point 
to a substantial rise in living standards, 
particularly among our poor people. 

And then we intend to suggest to our sis- 
ter republics in Latin America, and to the 
underdeveloped nations everywhere, that 
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they send to Guatemala their most quali- 
fied observers, to see and to evaluate the 
things we are doing under a democratic 
government. 

We shall say to these observers; “Look 
well at these things we are doing, and at 
the gains we have already achieved for our 
people under a few short years of democ- 
racy. Compare them with the utter lack 
of progress under our 10 years of Com- 
munist domination. Then go back to your 
homelands, and tell your people to stop 
listening to empty promises, that you have 
seen with your own eyes the things that are 
actually being done.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I cannot conceive 
of a more effective way than that, to counter 
the Communist economic offensive in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, in 
conclusion let me thank you for the atten- 
tion you have given my remarks, and in all 
humility, let me express the hope that you 
may find some value, in the suggestions I 
have made in regards to the complex prob- 
lems that are facing us all. 





Chotiner-Nixon-White House: Too Many 
Loose Ends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. PRIGE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 7 

Too MaNy LOOSE ENDS 


Everybody back up a week—back up 8 
days to be exact. Back up 8 days = senna 
that is the only way to get proper perspec- 
tive on the political aspects of those White 
House telephone calls in behalf of Murray 
M. Chotiner. 

Mr. Chotiner is the breezy California law- 
yer who is not only a friend of RicHarRD 
M. NIxon, but also was campaign manager 
for the Vice President. He was to have 
testified before the Senate Permanent Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee a week ago Thursday, 
April 26, concerning the alleged graft in 
Army clothing contracts. 

Somehow or other Mr. Chotiner did not 
keep to his schedule. When he finally ap- 
peared just a week later to the day, he de- 
nied that he intentionally broke an agree- 
ment to testify earlier. The chairman, Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, observed cryp- 
tically: “There may have been and there-may 
not have been a misunderstanding.” 

Misunderstanding or not, the delay in Mr. 
Chotiner’s testimony gave Vice President 
NIXON an opportunity and the Vice President 
has never been one to pass up opportunities. 
The Vice President hied himself that very 
day to the White House and proceeded to 
chart his own course to the President. 

At the end of the charting session, Richard 
Nixon told reporters he had informed the 
President that in the event Mr. Eisenhower 
and the GOP convention “desired” him to 
serve again, he “would be honored to accept 
the nomination.” Press Secretary Hagerty 
added that the President had asked him to 
say “that he was delighted.” g 

A week later Mr. Chotiner finds it more 
convenient, if still not comfortable, to meet 
with the Senate subcommittee. He dis- 
closes that his clients include Herman Krav- 
itz, convicted as an embezzler on a Govern- 
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ment contract in 1954, and Marco Reginelli, 
described by subcommittee counsel as “the 
top hoodlum of the New Jersey-Philadelphia 
area.” 

But Mr. Chotiner’s really important dis- 
closure is that Maxwell M. Rabb and Charles 
F. Willis, Jr., two White House staff advisers 
to President Eisenhower, made telephone 
calls concerning Chotiner clients. Did he at- 
tempt to use the name or influence of the 
Vice President? Oh, no. Or to use Mr. 
Chotiner’s words: “Unequivocally no!” Just 
the same, word got around that somebody at 
the White House was making inquiries on 
behalf of clients of Murray M. Chotiner. 

And so the sequence is this: 

First. Mr. Chotiner is scheduled to appear 
before a Senate subcommittee where he will 
give testimony embarrassing to both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon. 

Second. Mr. Chotiner does not appear on 
schedule, but waits a week. 

Third. Vice President Nrxon meantime ob- 
tains clearance for his announcement that 
he would like to run again in 1956. 

Fourth. After all this gets into the record 
and Mr. Nrxon’s candidacy is widely accepted 
then Mr. Chotiner makes the kind of disclo- 
sure that would have been a shocking scan- 
dal back in the Truman administration when 
William M. Boyle, Jr., Howard McGrath, and 
Matthew J. Connelly were denounced by the 
press for their influence calls to Government 
agencies. 

Yes, back up 8 days and then back up 5 
years. It is October 5, 1951. A Senator is 
speaking—a member of the Permanent Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee. He is California’s 
promising young RicHarpD M. Nrxon and he 
is on the trail of Democratic influence in the 
affairs of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. Says the future Vice President: 

“This inquiry has too many loose ends to 
call it closed, and I think we'll have to re- 
sume hearings.” 

And that, we suspect, is Just what a lot of 
people are going to think about this whole 
Chotiner-Nixon-White House influence busi- 
ness, now beginning slowly to unfold. 





Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, Kenyon College and all of Ohio 
has sustained a great loss in the sudden 
and unexpected death of Dr. Gordon 
Keith Chalmers. Champion of higher 
standards for American colleges and 
universities, his leadership will be missed 
from coast to coast. As a part of my 
remarks I include the following article 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 9, 

1956] 
Dr. CHALMERS, KENYON COLLEGE PRESIDENT, 
Dies 

Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers, president of 
Kenyon College, died last night in Cape Cod 
Hospital, Hyannis, Mass., it was reported by 
Officials at the Gambier, Ohio, college. 

He died of a cerebral hemorrhage. Dr. 
Chalmers was stricken while visiting his re- 
tired secretary, Gladys Parker. 

Dr. Chalmers became the 16th president 
of the college in 1937. He had been president 
of Rockford College, Rockford, Ill., from 1934 
until moving to Kenyon. 
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Dr. Chalmers had long been known as an 
opponent of Government aid to liberal arts 
colleges. He claimed the shaping of young 
minds should remain free of Government 
regulation. ° 

Plans had just been completed by Dr. 
Chalmers for the fifth in a series of confer- 
ences on “‘The Essentials of Freedom” to be 
held at Kenyon April 4-7, 1957. 

This series, close to Dr. Chalmers’ heart, 
is supported by a $25,000 grant from the 
Fund for the Republic. The series was begun 
by Dr. Chalmers in 1946 and brought him 
special pride. 

Always forthright in his opinions, Dr. 
Chalmers was known as a particular cham- 
pion of higher standards for American col- 
leges and universities. 

In a Cleveland speech, he asserted univer- 
sities would make a serious mistake if they 
used the coming increase in student popu- 
lation merely to expand rather than to lift 
their standards. 

Last year he told his college’s Cleveland 
alumni that, as a result of higher standards, 
“thousands of young people of normal abili- 
ties would surprise themselves by using their 
own minds in a way and to an extent they 
do not now think of.” 

Dr. Chalmers was born in Waukesha, Wis., 
February 7, 1904, the son of William Everett 
Chalmers, a Baptist minister. 

He took his bachelor’s degree from Brown 
University in 1928 and then went to Oxford 
as a Rhodes scholar. Oxford gave him both 
a bachelor’s and a master’s degree. He also 
received a master’s degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity later, and then won his doctor of 
philosophy degree from Harvard. 

He began his career as an instructor in 
English at Mount Holyoke College in 1929 
and became assistant professor there in 1933, 
the year before he became president of Rock- 
ford College. 

He was married on September 3, 1929, to 
Roberta Teale Swartz, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who survives him with their four children: 
Ann, a student at Radcliffe College; Jeoffrey, 
a student at Harvard, and twin sons, Stephen 
and John. 

Among the organizations in which Dr. 
Chalmers was active were the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, the American Association 
of University Professors, American Associa- 
tion of Rhodes Scholars, and Phi Beta Kappa. 

A Kenyon College spokesman said the 
funeral would be at Harvard on Thursday 
or Friday. Burial will be at Mount Auburn, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Actions Speak Louder Than Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the way 
to live in peace with one’s neighbors is to 
act neighborly toward one another. 
Burma’s relations with the State of Israel 
are a good example of how todoit. Iam 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram of May 12, 1956: 

Burma’s Goop DEED 

A generous and friendly Burma, without 
fanfare or noticeable self-esteem, has agreed 
to put a million acres of land into cultiva- 
tion of wheat for Israel. 


May 16 


For this practical good deed, Burma is de- 
serving of the free world’s plaudits as well 
as the gratitude of the beneficiary country. 

Burma prides herself on her neutrality and 
in taking this step probably risks the ire of 
some of her Moslem neighbors who are solidly 
against Israel. But evidently Burma’s neu- 
tralism does not supersede humanitarianism, 
and in this respect the boastful neutralism 
of India wil suffer by comparison. Premier 
Nehru apparently has no ear for friendly 
overtures from Israel. 





Patman Bills Call for Wide Public Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the Members will be greatly 
interested in Ed Wimmer’s newspaper 
column of May 14 dealing with two ex- 
tremely important bills of our distin- 
guished colleague from Texas [Mr. Pat- 
MAN]. Mr. Wimmer has quite correctly 
stated that for 30 years “Congressman 
WricHt Patman, of Texas, has been in 
the forefront of every major legislative 
battle to insure freedom of opportunity 
in the American marketplace.” 

While I entirely agree with that state- 
ment, it would only be fair to add, how- 
ever, that it understates the stature and 
the record of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman], in that he has also been 
a leader and in the forefront of major 
legislative battles for the public interest 
and for the common people, on all kinds 
of issues. 

Mr. Wimmer’s column is as follows: 
[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 14, 
1956] 

PATMAN BILLS CALL FOR WIDE PuBLic Support; 
SEEK CHANGES IN INCOMz Tax RATES 
(By Ed Wimmer) 

For 30 years or more, Congressman WricHt 
PaTMAN, of Texas, has been in the forefront 
of every major legislative battle to insure 
freedom of opportunity in the American mar- 
ketplace. He was our speaker in Cincinnati 
20 years ago, when the fight to win passage of 
the Robinson-Patman Act was launched, and 
despite periodic tides of bitter criticism, his 
convictions have never wavered. 

As chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, his present sponsorship of two 
extremely important bills, is receiving wide- 
spread attention and support. One is his bill, 
H. R. 9067, which he terms “A Prescription 
for Mergeritis”—a bill designed to graduate 
corporate income taxes with a view to en- 
courage small and medium size business to 
stay in business, and discourage the uneco- 
nomic growth of giant business. 

Mr. Patman points out that combined per- 
sonal and corporate income taxes now 
amount to about one-fourth of the national 
income, resulting in fundamental changes 
in our economy—none of which are good. 
He fully supports the position taken in this 
column, that our tax structure is—channel- 
ing all available income for investment into 
a few super-giant corporations—thus squeez- 
ing out smaller competitors and taking pos- 
session of the Nation’s wealth. 

Under present tax rates, a taxable (com- 
pany) income of $25,000 is hit for a combined 
normal and surtax amounting to $7,500. 
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Under Patman’s proposal (9067) the tax 
would drop to $5,500, or a minus change of 
26 percent. Taxable business earnings of 
$100,000 would down-drop from $56,500 to 
$22,000. Proposed reductions ending at the 
$10 million earnings level. 

Increased rates on earnings under H. R. 
9067 would amount to only 1 percent on 
$50 million, but would jump to a 28 percent 
increased tax on earnings of $1 billion and 
up. There is no doubt but what such 
changes would strengthen the smaller com- 
panies and leave them with more money to 
plough back into their operations, and the 
merger-fever could go down a little. The 
latter is certainly a deadly disease that does 
to the economic body what cancer does to 
the human body. 

All the experts are now agreed, that reduc- 
ing the pressure of rising costs on one hand 
and diminishing returns on the other, is a 
must if the older small- and medium-sized 
businesses are to survive, and if venture 
capital is to take up the slack on the begin- 
ner front. 

Sylvia Porter, columnist, brought the 
danger home in figures showing that “82 
percent of the companies in the $5,000 to 
$25,000 class,” in a survey of 33 industries, 
“had lost their bank credit.” The same 
survey revealed that half the companies in 
the $25,000 to $100,000 class are also out of 
the bank credit picture. 

This is at a time when employment is 
breaking all records, and in a nation de- 
pendent upon credit for its prosperity. 

On another Patman battlefront, the fight 
to win passage of H. R. 11, a bill to close 
the loophole in the Robinson-Patman Act, 
is nearing a showdown. The loophole was 
opened last year when Standard Oil won a 
court decision that nrade price discrimina- 
tion lawful if a supplier believed he was 
meeting competition, even when his price 
favoritism tended to create monopoly. 

Stated differently, so long as H. R. 11 hangs 
in the balance (S. 11 in the Senate), a manu- 
facturer can charge a chain or other big 
buyer lower prices than he charges his 
other customers and the Government must 
prove that he did not think he was doing 
something wrong because he thought he 
Was meeting competition lawfully. 

H. R. 11 would remove this silly defense 
that allows the giants to receive enormous 
price advantages and other concessions, 
thus freezing out of the market place the 
established small business, and the hopeful 
beginner. In the early thirties, PaTmMan 
headed an investigation that turned up se- 
cret discounts of $42 million going to one 
chain. Two highly reputable corporations 
were kicking back $30,000 a month each to 
one buyer, and the biggest manufacturers 
testified they were powerless to resist the 
pressure put upon them. 

H. R. 11 has been tied up in the Judiciary 
Committee, but a petition, signed by some 
200 of a needed 218 signatures of House 
Members, is expected to bring the bill to a 
vote before Congress adjourns. Certainly, 
every last American has a vital stake in 
both H. R. 11 and H. R. 9067, for both are 
measures to further insure freedom of op- 
portunity to all. 





When Is a Shortage Not a Shortage? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an address I made before the 





National Federation of Independent 
Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, on May 12, 
1956: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, although I am very happy 
to have the opportunity to speak to you to- 
night, I am not quite so certain that all of 
you will be very happy with some of the 
things I have to say, but if all of you like 
some of the things I say and some of you 
like all of them, I will be content. If nothing 
else, I will get you to thinking about the im- 
portant controversial matters that should 
concern citizens and taxpayers all of the 
time, but to which too frequently they pay 
too little attention except in election year. 

It has been my happy privilege to serve 
for many years on two very important com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives. 
One of them is the House Small Business 
Committee which, as you probably know, is 
a special committee authorized merely to 
investigate, study, and report to the Con- 
gress on problems affecting small business. 
The other committee is the Banking and 
Currency Committee which, despite its name, 
deals with many important matters other 
than banking and currency. Some of your 
members know from experience that we have 
jurisdiction over all control legislation, and 
more particularly the Export Control Act, 
which can and does touch your business 
rather closely. That is.a standing commit- 
tee which has jurisdiction not only to inves- 
tigate and study, but also to report bills 
to the House for enactment into law. 

The House Small Business Committee 1s 
one of the few committees of Congress which 
has been truly nonpartisan. I cannot recall 
a single recommendation from that com- 
mittee which did not have bipartisan sup- 
port. The welfare and progress of small 
business is of the foremost concern to the 
Nation’s economy. Small business has a 
recognized place in the ecenomic fabric of 
the United States and is the backbone of 
the American free enterprise system. How- 
ever, small business cannot continue to ex- 
ist nor can it compete with big business in 
this great age of economic advancement un- 
less small business is given a fair chance 
and at least an equal opportunity to com- 
pete with big business. 

The criticisms which have come from the 
House Select Committee on Small Business 
were always made constructively, never de- 
structively, and always made without re- 
gard to the political affiliations of the ap- 
pointee against whom directed. Therefore 
you should bear in mind that if I say some- 
thing critical it is deliberately intended to 
be critical but is just as deliberately in- 
tended not to be political. 

I sincerely believe that my Republican 
colleagues on the Small Business Committee 
will endorse what Isay. My Republican col- 
leagues on the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee may differ with my conclusions or 
opinions, but none of them can challenge 
any of the facts that I will present to you. 

As the year rolls on you will hear more 
and more that small business is the backbone 
of the free enterprise system in our economy 
and that big business, aided by big business 
in Government, is more and more throttling 
small business. 

While none of you are “small” in the col- 
loquial sense, all of you are small business in 
accordance with our legal definition. Each 
of you represents a business which is inde- 
pendently-owned and not dominant in your 
industry. The Defense Department had an 
arbitrary legal definition that any firm with 
500 employees or more was not small busi- 
ness, and any firm with less than 500 em- 
ployees was small. The reason for the 
change of the definition is important. The 
Congress found that small business must 
be protected against the depredations of 
big business and of big Government, and 
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accordingly enacted into law many aids, 
safeguards, and even preferences to and for 
small business. These laws were enacted 
because the facts as developed in many of 
our hearings sustained by volumes of testi- 
mony and documentary evidence demanded 
them. 

Almost a year ago we enacted a law re- 
pealing this arbitrary Defense Department 
definition and making it mandatory that the 
definition as cited in the Small Business Act, 
which I have enunciated before, be uni- 
formly applied in all Government agencies. 

Now I do not care whether that policy 
has not been implemented and enforced by 
the Defense Department because the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Defense, Charlie 
Wilson, is big business or favors big business 
or because his subordinates unbeknown to 
him have failed to do so for fear of antago- 
nizing the boss. You and I are not con- 
cerned with the motives, good or bad. We 
are concerned however that the Congres- 
sional committees that urged that policy 
upon him before enacting the law were told 
that the policy was a good one and should 
be the rule. We are more concerned with 
the simple incontrovertible fact that a con- 
cededly good doctrine was not voluntarily 
effectuated and the Congress was compelled 
to and did mandate it. The same agency 
(the Department of Defense) continues to 
ignore and flout the law. That is typical of 
how small business is being mistreated by 
the executive branch of the Government. 

We get fine speeches from the top echelon 
about broadening the base, integrating small 
business into Government procurement, both 
military and civilian, and about requiring 
the big prime contractors to subcontract a 
fair portion of their contracts to small 
business. 

I was amazed, literally astounded, to find 
that these high-sounding, well-worded direc- 


-tives of the top echelon of the Department 


of Defense took 6 to 9 months to reach the 
personnel in the field and then too fre- 
quently they were promptly ignored by the 
people charged with enforcing them. 

I am amused and at the same time terri- 
fied by the Government economists who prate 
about our prosperity and stability. Our 
national gross income is stable, they tell us. 
Of course it is when you add big-business 
incomes to farmers’ income to small-business 
income. The total of this gross is about 
the same for 1955 as for 1954. But they do 
not tell us that the gross income of big 
business is up over $1,200,000,000 and the 
gross income of the rest of our economy is 
down by a billion dollars. They tell us that 
bankruptcies for the whole country are no 
more than in the previous year. Of course. 

But big-business failures have practically 
disappeared and those of the rest of our 
economy have nearly doubled. 

They tell us that the number of business 
firms has remained stable in the last few 
years. That is, there has been no change. 

They do not tell you that in the prior 3 
years our economy grew to the extent of 
50,000 new firms a year. 

The distressed condition of the small-busi- 
ness community is ample proof of the ineffec- 
tiveness of the present administration in 
deailng with small-business problems. 

In the first 6 months of 1952 firms with 
$250,000 in assets netted profits, after taxes, 
of close to $175 million. Last year for the 
same period they netted only $60,000,000. 
From 1952 to 1955 these small-business firms 
had 40 percent less funds available for rein- 
vestment and expansion. Nineteen hundred 
and fifty-five saw an increase of $4 billion in 
profits after taxes for big business. 

A recent survey has shown that 10,000 
small companies will need $100 million this 
year to fulfill their contracts. 

Big business can borrow long-term money 
at low rates from the insurance companies; 
they can sell bonds to the banks and invest- 
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ment houses or sell stock to underwriters 
and the public. Small business does not have 
these opportunities. 

If your bankers have not told you yet, 
they will. They will say: “The Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
are afraid of inflation. They are tightening 
up on credit. They are raising reserve re- 
quirements so we will have less to lend. 
They are making us buy more Government 
bonds for the same reasons. They are raising 
the discount rates s0 we must charge you 
more interest so you cannot afford to bor- 
row.” 

When new buildings are being constructed 
there is an increased demand for steel. 
When there is an increased demand for steel 
there is an increased demand for your prod- 
uct. Stop the new building and you reverse 
the trend. That is precisely what this ad- 
ministration has done. Without mortgage 
money there can be no building. Therefore 
less steel and less scrap is needed. Last year 
it was anticipated that there would be new 
building starts in 1956 of anywhere from 
1,200,000 to 1,300,000. At the beginning of 
this year the estimate was revised down- 
wards to 1 million starts. The April sta- 
tistics indicate there will be a drop of 50 
percent in many high-production areas. 
The reason—no mortgage money. The reason 
for no mortgage money can be laid directly at 
the door of this administration. 

Congress set up a Small Business Ad- 
ministration, which should be able to help 
you, but don’t be too optimistic about that. 
The Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, both big-business men,, 
control the Loan Policy Board of that Ad- 
ministration. Believe me, the Congress wants 
the Small Business Administration to suc- 
ceed in serving you. 

If it does not serve you, it is not for want 
of a good law. The authority is there, and 
the money is there. We cannot compel the 
administration to do a good job. Under our 
system of government the Congress enacts 
the laws, the President and his appointees 
execute and administer them. 

It is safe to say that in the field of indus- 
try there are certain jobs which are so tough 
that only the small-business man can be 
persuaded to take them over. Your business 
is a typical illustration. The scrap dealers 
of America perform a vital, but I am afraid 
at times, a thankless job for the American 
economy. Scrap, whether it is steel, copper, 
aluminum, or the other metals, must be 
gathered and put back into our productive 
economy, if our economy is to survive. 

This is especially true today when we are 
undergoing a period of great demand and 
great expansion for primary metals, which, 
in turn, has resulted in an acute shortage of 
these metals. We became aware of the im- 
portance of scrap during the war; we are now 
learning that it is just as important to our 
civilian economy, as it was to our wartime 
economy. 

I regret to say that there appear to be 
many in responsible positions in the present 
administration who regard the small-busi- 
ness men who are engaged in the scrap in- 
dustry as country cousins of the large inte- 
grated producers. They are to be tolerated 
but not actively supported or helped. 

In the main, steckpile policy, export policy, 
and Government aids to production appear 
all to be weighted in the favor of large inte- 
grated producers; but if the American econ- 
omy and our ability to successfully defend 
ourselves in times of war requires policies de- 
signed to encourage and protect large inte- 
grated producers, it also requires the same 
policies to encourage and protect the other 
equally important segments of the indus- 
try—small-business men who reclaim scrap 
and the small-business men who are depend- 
ent upon such scrap for their sources of 


supply. 
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Unfortunately, the Government not only 
fails to take positive steps to aid such small- 
business people but also does not even try 
to understand their problems. It has not 
gathered adequate facts or information upon 
which to make any determination about ac- 
tion to aid them. An example well known 
by all of you is the fact that there has not 
yet been completed by any Government 
agency an adequate survey of steel scrap 
available in the United States and the statis- 
tical position of steep-scrap dealers in our 
economy. 

The House Small Business Committee has 
received numerous complaints from both the 
small-business men in the steel industry who 
are the nonintegrated producer and the 
small-business men who are the scrap deal- 
ers. The interest of these two groups would 
appear to be in conflict; but no real answer 
can be given because Government agencies 
have not bothered to gather the facts. 

It is impossible to get any factual basis 
for departmental decisions. I am safe in 
charging that at least as to scrap metals, 
they appear to be operating in a vacuum. 

Of course there is another problem of scrap 
dealers which I am afraid does not get too 
much sympathetic understanding—espe- 
cially from the producers. That is the fact 
that you are an intensely competitive indus- 
try, and very sensitive to the laws of supply 
and demand. Nobody, of course, complains 
when the laws of supply and demand force 
your prices down to low and almost ruinous 
levels. However, if the same laws force the 
price of scrap up, the hue and cry is raised 
that prices are too high. If you must bear 
the risk of a low price, you are certainly 
entitled to the benefits of a high price where 
it is the result of competitive adjustment 
to the laws of supply and demand. 

There is here involved, however, another 
extremely important point which your mem- 
bers of this industry know full well, but 
which the executive departments of our Gov- 
ernment completely ignore. They certainly 
give no evidence of paying any attention to 
it. I now am talking about our national 
security. 

If you think I am playing politics with 
anything so vital, let me assure you that I 
place our Nation’s interest first. That party 
politics is always placed in a secondary po- 
sition by me under such circumstances is 
best evidenced by the record I made as an 
active member of my committees, when I tore 
into Democrats and Democratic appointees 
under similar circumstances. 

I will content myself now with placing 
before you the simple facts as they are docu- 
mented before the Congress and you draw 
the conclusions. 

Four times in a comparatively short time 
scrap was in such short supply as to require 
embargoes against its export. 

Now, don’t misunderstand. I am not now 
urging an embargo. The responsibility of 
that decision is not mine. But if it were, I 
could not make it, because of lack of infor- 
mation. 

What is worse is that the executive depart- 
ments charged with getting the informa- 
tion and making the decision do not have 
the facts and have not sought to obtain 
them. 

Please send for the hearings before the 
House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees of this year and read them. 

We have on the statute books of our coun- 
try two laws which are about to expire and 
which are about to be extended by the Con- 
gress. Both deal with scrap metals. Neither 
law should be extended unless there is a 
shortage or a potential shortage. The fact 
gathering for the basis of congressional ac- 
tion as well as Presidential executive de- 
partmental action is vested in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, headed by big business- 
man Secretary Weeks. 
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Now let’s observe how he performs his 
function. 

When our Small Business Committee was 
flooded with complaints about scrap metals 
we went to the Government sources for our 
answers. We got a lot of gobbledegook by 
way of reply. 

Secretary Weeks last December said, and I 
quote: “The steel scrap export situation has 
been under close surveillance and virtually 
continuous review for more than a year and 
a half.” 

Excellent. Certainly here come the facts. 
Listen to the next sentence from the same 
letter. Again I quote: 

“Within the last 2 weeks, I have instructed 
the Business and Defense Service Adminis- 
tration in conjunction with the representa- 
tives of large and small members of the iron 
and steel industry to make an immediate 
and exhaustive review of all the current 
aspects of the domestic scrap situation, in- 
cluding supply, consumption, and future re- 
quirements.” 

Fine. After all, let us be fair. I concede 
that a year and a half of close surveillance 
is not immediate. But tell me, What was 
it if it wasn’t an exhaustive review? 

Surely, it was not boondoggling. 

But didn’t the Secretary also say it has 
been under virtually continuous review? 
Then why another review? 

You would go broke, if you operated that 
way. But you are only small business and 
this is the way big business operates your 
Government. 

I am going to be charitable. Christmas 
was only 2 weeks away when he ordered the 
survey. Christmas came and went and so 
did Easter, and still no answer. 

In the meantime, the first of the laws 
I mentioned before is called up before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee for 
extension. Secretary Weeks sends up his 
Assistant Secretary to tell us the law should 
be extended for 3 years, that is the low 
under which you get your scrap export li- 
censes and under which the Secretary can 
say how much, if any, scrap may be exported. 

He tells us it is a good law, a workable law, 
it gives him all the authority he needs, just 
extend it for 3 years. You need not be a 
legislator to know that a man really must be 
a prophet to look ahead that far and say he 
needs an emergency measure for that many 
years. 

Not pretending to have any prophetic 
powers, I say to the Department representa- 
tive: Please give us the facts for this rec- 
ord. If they are classified or secret, say so, 
and we will take them in executive session. 
Oh, no, they say, they are not in that cate- 
gory, you can have them. 

Fine. Come on. Give out. We are all 
ears. 

Oh, wait a minute. Mr. Congressman, we 
don’t have the facts. 

I quote from Secretary McClellan speaking 
for his boss, Secretary Weeks: 

“Secretary McCLeLLaAn. * * * What that 
major inventory is nobody knows. It has 
never been taken in this country, and to my 
knowledge in any other. I think it would 
be helpful if we could get it, but that is the 
inventory which we do not have. 

“Mr. MULTER. Isn’t your Department in a 
position to get that information? 

“Secretary MCCLELLAN. No, sir; not yet. 

“Mr. MULTER. Why not? 

“Secretary McCLELLAN. We don’t have the 
information. (Appropriation.) 

“Mr. MuLTER. Has your Department asked 
for the appropriation to get it? 

“Secretary MCCLELLAN. I don’t believe so 
specifically. 

“Mr. MuLtTer. Then I don’t think it is fair 
for you to tell us you cant get it, because 
you don’t have the money and your Depart- 
ment has not asked for the money for that. 
This is an item of information you should 
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get and you can’t get it unless you get money. 
I think you should go before the Appropria- 
tions Committee to get the money. 

“Secretary MCCLELLAN, That may be forth- 
coming. - 

“Mr. MULTER. Have you any idea when? 

“Secretary MCCLELLAN. No, sir. I am not 
even certain that it will, but I think that it 
is one of the elements in this particular 
thing which has to be taken into account. 
It is the one unknown factor, which up to 
this time has only been estimated and never 
really evaluated specifically. 

“Mr. MULTER. Can you tell us for how long 
your Department has felt that that was in- 
formation you should have? 

“Secretary MCCLELLAN. I know ever since 
we have been concerned with the steel-scrap 
situation, we have tried to evaluate what 
that market is, but without inventory. 

“Mr. MULTER, How long is that period of 
time? 

“Secretary MCCLELLAN. To the best of my 
knowledge, it has gone back for at least a 
year or year and a half that we have been 
worrying about that. We have sought the 
cooperation of the people in the industry, 
to help us evaluate that inventory.” 

But let us not overlook that he neverthe- 
less insisted throughout his testimony that 
there was no shortage of steel scrap. I 
begged, I pleaded, I hammered. He stuck 
to his guns. 

That was his testimony on February 23, 
1956. He had the last word as follows, and I 
quote again: “That is an unknown factor, 
but one we are convinced in the light of the 
record is adequate at this time.” Remember 
he was talking about steel scrap. 

That is certainly a positive enough state- 
ment even though the factual vacuum is still 
present. 

In April 1956, we move over to the House 
Ways and Means Committee. It is consider- 
ing the second of the two bills I mentioned. 

This bill (H. R. 8636) is to extend for 1 
year—note how much more realistic the Ex- 
ecutive has become—not 3 years, but 1 year, 
the lifting or exempting of payment of cus- 
tom duties and import taxes on scrap metals 
being brought into this country. The only 
reason for that being done is because there 
is a shortage. 

Accordingly, Secretary Weeks writes to the 
Ways and Means Committee. On April 17, 
1956, he answers the committee’s inquiry 
of January 26, 1956, and says, quote: 

“The Department of Commerce favors 
enactment of H. R. 8636 because the types of 
metal scrap (e. g., iron, steel, aluminum, 
magnesium, molybdenum, and nickel) cov- 
ered by the bill are in short supply. The 
continued suspension of the duties and taxes 
should encourage imports and increase the 
amounts of these raw materials to domestic 
industries. * * *” 

He also tells us that the Bureau of the 
Budget (that means the President) approves 
his report just quoted from, 

You may indulge the assumption that it 
took 3 months to answer an inquiry about 
what has been continuously examined, re- 
viewed, and surveyed while the Department 
made an inspection. I use that word for 
lack of a better one to give the Department 
credit for doing something additional about 
the matter. 

They are on the ball now. So I walk across 
the Capitol to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee which, on April 19, 1956, is 
hearing witnesses on H. R. 9052. Remember 
that is the one in which the House Banking 
and Currency Committee was told by Secre- 
tary Weeks’ Commerce Department there is 
no shortage of steel scrap. 

Finally and at last. Now we will get the 
facts. Listen. Secretary Weeks’ Commerce 
Department speaking, quote: 

“As regards the depletion of our national 
inventory, we find ourselves in a position of 
not having sufficient information either in 


Government or in industry to arrive at a 
sound judgment.” b 

Twice during our lifetime, scrap has gone 
abroad only to be converted into bullets, 
bombs, and armaments with which to kill 
and maim our boys. 

I know of no group of men and women that 
is more patriotic than you, or who would not 
sacrifice their business when the safety and 
security of our country require it. You have 
done that before and you are ready to do it 
again, if necessary. But for God’s sake, for 
the sake of our great country, let us at least 
get at the facts. 

I am sure you are as terrified and as horri- 
fied as I am at this disclosure. 

Congress can only make the laws. It can- 
not enforce or administer them. At the risk 
of being accused of partisanship, I say the 
only remedy available to us is to elect to the 
presidency of our great country a man who 
will make appointments to high Government 
positions of only such men who understand 
the needs of our country and of all of its 
people, big and small alike, and who will de- 
vote themselvse to executing our laws in the 
spirit in which they were intended to operate, 
doing the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

I apologize for having introduced such a 
somber note into what was intended to be a 
festive evening. Thank you for listening to 
me. 





Address on Interposition by R. L. Wood- 
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Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, these are 
trying times. The people of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia are facing a crisis 
brought about by the decision enunci- 
ated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America on May 17, 1954. Con- 
trary to all precedent, they enunciated 
the principle that has caused and will 
cause a deterioration in race relations 
throughout the width and breadth of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

We are fortunate indeed in having 
leaders who are willing to express them- 
selves and to stand up for the principles 
enunciated by our Founding Fathers. 
One of these leaders is the Honorable 
R. L. Woodward, Jr., of Suffolk, Va. Mr. 
Woodward is an outstanding Virginian, 
a man who is intensively interested in 
the welfare of the people of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. He has rendered 
valuable services to his State as well as 
his community. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to 
include an address made by Mr. Wood- 
ward which forcefully presents the prob- 
lem and enunciates principles that were 
the bedrock of this country when it was 
founded and when our Constitution was 
adopted. I commend the address to 
every Member of this body as well as the 
citizens of America in the hope that peo- 
ple in other sections of this country will 
realize the problem that we in the South 
face today, and in the further hope that 
they will understand what is happening 
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to them as a result of a grasping Federal 
judiciary that is steadily and stealthily, 
like a thief in the night, taking from 
the people of this great country their 
rights and privileges as well as depriving 
the States of their sovereignty. We can- 
not sit idly by and let this happen to us 
if we expect to retain our freedoms that 
were wrought out for us by the Founding 
Fathers of this great country. 
The address follows: 


ADDRESS ON INTERPOSITION BY R. L. 
Woopwarp, JR. 


I have no special competence on the sub- 
ject assigned me which is said to be a legal 
matter and, by some people, to be indefinable. 
However, I have always believed that law is 
not law simply because it is written. Law 
rests upon two simple factors: The first 
being commonsense and the other the will 
of the people. Otherwise, there can be no 
law that can be effective. 


The problem that confronts us is probably 
the most serious problem that has confronted 
us in our life and, potentially, can be the 
most serious problem to confront us during 
the rest of our existence. The problem 
transcends the matter of “segregation or in- 
tegration” which impelled the problem. The 
problem is national, and its solution is as 
vital to any or all of the States as it is to us 
because it involves the structure of the kind 
of government under which we shall live. 

Now, who precipitated the matter that 
brought on the problem? It has been a 
peaceful matter for some eighty-odd years, 
and evolving events would have kept it 
peaceful had it not been for politicians whose 
greed for votes allowed them to debase their 
character by advocating a cause in which 
they had no heart or belief, and from which, 
in social practice, they had, and still do, 
hold themselves aloof. For misdirected 
preachers pleading the fallacious ministerial 
doctrine of the equality and brotherhood of 
man, for professional educators seeking Fed- 
eral aid to education through their parent 
organization—the National Education Asso- 
ciation, for crackpot liberals and do-gooders 
and Communists contributing to and prod- 
ding the NAACP—all aided by a type of 
journalism distorting events out of propor- 
tion to their importance, misleading the 
people and violating the ethics of the pro- 
fession, until the President of the United 
States called for the end of segregation, 
forthwith, in the District of Columbia, 
bringing in the blacks and running out the 
whites; and a Kremlinlike Supreme Court, 
with their ears and minds attuned to the 
election returns, emasculated the historic in- 
terpretation of the 14th amendment by 
former, more learned courts, and ‘made an 
erroneous political decision that sanctioned 
a more erroneous social decree gathered from 
the books of psychologists and psychiatrists, 
everyone of whom were under suspicion by 
the Department of Justice and the Attorney 
General’s Office as being fellow travelers in 
Russian philosophy. Both decision and de- 
cree were subversive of the right, interests, 
and liberties of the people, and invasive of 
the rights reserved to the States in the 
Constitution, 

And there, gentlemen, is where, through 
the medium of our accredited representa- 
tives legally assembled in the historic legis- 
lative halls of the mother of States—the 
State that initiated the Constitutional Con- 
vention, whose sons wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, the Bill of Rights, the 
statute of religious liberty, and were most 
influential in writing the Constitution it- 
self—we, in all of the dignity traditional 
with this great Commonwealth, stop to in- 
quire. Interpose, to determine the back- 
ground of man's approach to government, 
historically, in the western tradition, its in- 
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fluence, and more specifically, the intent in 
the establishment of our own Government— 
all to the end that the invocation of inter- 
position will provide time sufficient to prove, 
beyond doubt, that the Supreme Court did 
illegally invade the rights reserved to the 
States and that such invasion is against the 
will of the people who, in the pride and 
jealousy of their sovereignty in the several 
States of the Union, will demand, through 
appropriate means, that the Congress plainly 
set out limitations upon the Court and pre- 
serve our form and concept of government 
from further illegal and unwarranted at- 
tempts of the Court to amend the Consti- 
tution. Otherwise, we may have created a 
Frankenstein, destroying the very freedom 
we, in the perfection of our governmental 
processes, thought we had achieved. 

Now, what is the historical approach to 
government in the western tradition? The 
searching approach upon which our Govern- 
ment is founded? It is the search for in- 
dividual freedom and personal security. It 
has been a difficult task, and the history of 
the Western World shows that most of its 
upheavals have been in the search of the 
maximum amount of freedom along with the 
minimum amount of security consistent 
with order. 

Man realized that complete freedom would 
result in anarchy and complete security 
would restrain and direct his every act and 
movement. He, therefore, had to erect a 
government or State that would achieve his 
goal. In its simplest form, the State is an 
institution for individual, collective, and 
national security. It also provides protec- 
tion from external aggression and internal 
disorder. So man deliberately yielded a part 
of his freedom in the interest of his per- 
sonal security and the protection of his 
property by fashioning a State or govern- 
ment to achieve that purpose. In so doing, 
he placed ultimate sovereignty in himself, 
and placed limits and restraints within 
which the State must work. It was a con- 
federation with his neighbors, so to speak, 
a compact for mutual interests. 

But let no one ever persuade you that 
man did, or intended to, yield his sovereignty 
to the State or, after fashioning a State 
peculiar to his environment, intend to yield 
any State’s sovereignty or any State’s rights 
except those he specifically allocated to the 
Union. 

Throughout the history of our country, 
from the Mayflower compact of 1620 and the 
great State papers I have referred to, man 
has always been sovereign and the State 
has been servant, and every key document 
which went into the building of this Nation 
acknowledged that philosophy and pledged 
fidelity to it. 

Are we of this generation less resolute, 
less determined and courageous, than our 
forefathers? Are we to abandon this price- 
Jess heritage that has carried us to our 
present position of achievement? Are we 
so unmindful and careless of our future that 
we will stand aside while our conscientious 
convictions tell us that a dictatorial Supreme 
Court has subverted our rights and liberties 
and invaded the prerogatives left to the 
States? Are we to be misled by a press that 
tells us that the means to thwart this inva- 
sion—the same political philosophy used by 
the founders of the Constitution—is fan- 
tasy? That this philosophy cannot obtain 
when the history of this Nation shows that it 
can? In short, is there no recourse to the 
people beyond a Supreme Tribunal that is 
judge, jury, and counsel in respect to its 
own acts? 

I do not believe we will be pushed aside, 
and I shall attempt to provide you with the 
background of interposition with the hope 
that you and all others to whom I shall ad- 
dress these remarks, shall be loyal to a his- 
toric philosophy almost as old as our Gov- 
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ernment itself. It will not fail if you are 
loyal and resolute. If it does fail, we may 
as well abandon our State borders and our 
State constitutions, and become so many 
wards of a dictatorial, autocratic, and cen- 
tralized authority. 

Now what is interposition, that the Vir- 
ginia-Pilot and Mr. Robert Whitehead, the 
delegate from Nelson County, call nullifi- 
cation and fantasy? It is just what the 
word implies. It is a position in between 
the decision of the Supreme Court and our 
idea of the sovereignty of the States and 
rights reserved to them and to the people, 
under article 10 of the Bill of Rights, being 
the 10th amendment of the Constitution. 
It is a waiting period, through orderly proc- 
esses, to establish the legality or illegality 
of the Court’s decision. Don’t forget that 
the rights are not only reserved to the States, 
but to the people, also. 

What is nullification? It is the refusal of 
a State to enforce a Federal law within its 
borders. If the decision of the court is il- 
legal, it is void and, therefore, cannot be 
nullified. 

What is fantasy? It is a hallucination 
with no foundation. But interposition can- 
not be fantasy because it has definite effec- 
tive precedents that establish its founda- 
tion. ? 

What are these precedents? Let me seek 
to establish them. 

In 1765 the British Government wrote 
rules for the governance of the Colonies, such 
as the Stamp Act, the Sugar Act, etc. The 
rules were considered onerous and buraen- 
some by the Colonies, and there was a great 
deal of agitation, tension, and rebellion on 
account of these rules, and many speeches 
about taxation without representation. At 
this time, Patrick Henry made his famous 
speech, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
With conditions steadily deteriorating, the 
Colonies, on July 4, 1776, said, “We are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent 
States, specifying all rights that would natu- 
rally accrue to a sovereign nation as reserved 
to each State, such as the right to levy war, 
etc. The Revolutionary War ensued. In 
1782 the British Government, having been 
defeated, acknowledged the independence of 
the Colonies, not collectively, but individu- 
ally, as independent States, and named and 
denominated each one separately, relinquish- 
ing all rights, claims, interests, and proprie- 
ties therein. : 

In 1787 the State of Virginia initiated a 
Constitutional Convention with the hope of 
overcoming some of the imperfections of the 
Articles of Confederation existing between 
the various States. The first one, held at 
Annapolis, Md., had an insufficient number 
of delegates present to accomplish the ob- 
jective. So Virginia called another conven- 
tion which met in Philadelphia with George 
Washington presiding. Seventy-four dele- 
gates were appointed to this Convention. 
Sixteen did not attend; 9 refused to go, 1 of 
whom was James Madison who later ex- 
pressed his regret for not attending; Patrick 
Henry refused, because he thought it to be 
atrap. The Convention met secretly on May 
14, 1787, and the draft of the Constitution 
was not completed and sent to the various 
States for ratification until September 1787. 
It was extremely difficult of ratification, just 
barely passing some States, and it was not 
ratified by North Carolina until May 1789, 
and by Rhode Island until November 1790. 
During all of this time, both States operated 
as separate and sovereign nations, not affili- 
ated with the Union. The people were skep- 
tical about it and dissatisfied, but the Bill of 
Rights was finally written to clarify the in- 
strument, and was adopted as the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution in Decem- 
ber 1791. 

In 1792 South Carolina entered a claim 
against the State of Georgia. Georgia re- 
fused the claim and interposed against the 
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decision of the Supreme Court, and in 1795 
the 11th amendment was added to the Con- 
stitution spelling out the fact that no State 
could have an action against another. 

In 1798 Congress enacted three laws known 
as the Alien and Sedition Acts. The first 
gave authority to deport all aliens dangerous 
to the peace, etc. of the Nation. The second 
authorized the confinement of all aliens 14 
years old and over. The third made it a 
crime punishable by fine and imprisonment 
for anyone, by the spoken or written word, to 
reflect discredit upon the Congress or the 
President of the United States. This third 
act stirred Mr. Jefferson, Vice President of 
the United States. The Assembly of Ken- 
tucky was in session, and they sent repre- 
sentatives to Mr. Jefferson who wrote, anon- 
ymously, the first Kentucky resolution of 
“interposition” on November 16, 1798. On 
December 21, 1798, James Madison wrote the 
Virginia Resolution of Interposition. On 
November 4, 1799, the second Kentucky reso- 
lution was written which was a reply to the 
Federalists who were seeking to centralize 
authority. In 1801, the acts expired and 
nothing was done to enforce them. The 
Kentucky Resolution of Interposition was 
directly responsible for Mr. Jeiferson’s elec- 
tion to the Presidency. 

In 1812 the Conscription Act was passed. 
Some of the New England States resisted, 
and Maine interposed, did not conscript men, 
and nothing transpired. 

In 1832 South Carolina passed an “Ordi- 
nance of Nullification” resisting duties on 
articles such as wool, etc., which they felt re- 
acted unfavorably in world trade against 
their product, which was cotton. In 1833, 
through the intercessions of Henry Clay, 
Congress repealed the act. 

This ordinance was plainly unconstitu- 
tional because it was about import duties, 
the levying of which was specified as a right 
of the Union in the Constitution. 

Some of you gentlemen may have seen and 
read an article I wrote in the Suffolk-News 
Herald on February 17, 1956, setting up the 
foundation of interposition as not being 
fantasy. It was reprinted in the Virginia 
Beach Sun-News and in the Richmond News 
Leader, whose editor revived interposition. 
Shortly after that article appeared, which 
was in the editorial rooms of the Virginian- 
Pilot on the regular exchange basis existing 
between newspapers, such as those men- 
tioned, there appeared 2 editorials in the 
Virginian-Pilot, captioned “The Founda- 
tion of Interposition,” Nos. 1 and 2. Both 
editorials said, in effect, that interposi- 
tion was fantasy, without foundation. They 
did not refer to my article which, I believe, 
prompted the editorial. Instead, they took 
from the Washington Post an extract from 
the biography of James Madison, by Robert 


Brant, and set it up in a box next to one of > 


the editorials in what appeared to be an 
effort to use what Mr. Madison said to indi- 
cate their view. But Mr. Madison was speak- 
ing about a matter which is in no sense 
analogous with the problem now confronting 
us. To this extent, the Virginian-Pilot was 
trying to reinforce its statement that inter- 
position is fantasy, which it cannot sustain 
by reason, but continues to champion to mis- 
lead the people. Before the referendum on 
February 9, 1956, to amend article 141 of the 
Virginia constitution, they used 3 people on 
their TV station to speak against the referen- 
dum, and only 1 for it. It has offered no 
solution nor alternatives for the States’ 
efforts to formulate a plan and has offered 
8 stand for itself on the matter of segrega- 

on. So don’t be misled by this 
editorials. : Sia 

In 1859 a slave by the name of Glover 
escaped into the State of Wisconsin. Under 
the law, he should have been returned to 
his owner, but he was freed by radical abo- 
litionists, and although the Court ruled that 
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he should be returned, Wisconsin interposed 
and nothing was done about it. 

Now, who is more competent to speak on 
the rights of the Statés than Mr. Madison 
and Mr. Jefferson. Said Mr. Madison in his 
plea for the ratification of the Constitution: 
“The powers delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment are few and defined. Those which 
are to remain to the States are numerous and 
indefined. Federal powers will be principally 
on external objects, such as war, peace, 
negotiation and foreign commerce. The 
powers reserved to the States will extend to 
all objects which, in the ordinary cause of 
affairs, concern the’lives, liberties, and prop- 
erties of the people, and the internal order, 
improvement, and prosperity of the States. 
The operations of the Federal Government 
will be extensive in time of war, those of the 
States in times of peace and prosperity.” 

Said Mr. Jefferson in his inaugural address: 
“I believe in honest friendship with all na- 
tions, entangling alliances with none, the 
support of the State governments in all their 
rights, as the most competent administra- 
tions for our domestic concerns and the sur- 
est bulwark against antirepublican tenden- 
cies.” Those remarks are plain about States’ 
rights. 

I have thus tried to provide you with some 
information regarding the background of 
“Interposition.” Perhaps I have kept you 
too long. I thank you for your kind and 
courteous attention to my remarks, which I 
hope have been of some help. 

In closing, let me ask each one in this room 
to join with me in the hope and prayer that 
the flag of Virginia shall be secured to the 
top of the mast of resolution, always to wave 
resplendent and unruffied in the breeze of 
courage, and that its motto, known through- 
out the free world, shall be notice to all men, 
whether they be 9 or 900 million men, that 
Virginians will never yield to tyranny and 
unwittingly create an obligarchy for our 
eventual enslavement. It has been a pleas- 
ure to be with you. 





Winning Essays by Students of Pius X 
High School, Paramount, Calif., 23d 
Congressional District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
three winning essays of the students of 
Pius X High School in the great 23d Dis- 
trict in a nationally sponsored essay con- 
test on America, Beacon of Hope, spon- 
sored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Auxiliary. The three were chosen to 
receive awards presented by Private Earl 
W. Odell Auxiliary to South Gate, Calif., 
VFW, Post 1732. 

The judges of this intersting contest 
were: Vesta Bruner, South Gate city 
librarian; Raymond F. Reardon, prin- 
cipal of South Gate Junior High School; 
and Peter Stevens, attorney and presi- 
dent of South Gate Lions Club. 

The first-place essay will be entered 
into district competition for possible fur- 
ther honors. It was written by Bonnie 
Williams, 8215 Alhambra Avenue, Para- 
mount, Calif. 
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Mr. Speaker, I know you and all my 
colleagues join with me in congratulating 
these young American citizens in these 
spendidly considered essays. 

Following is the first-place essay by 
Miss Williams: 

AMERICA, THE BEACON OF HOPE 

Liberty, yes, there stands the Lady of 
Liberty with a torch of fire burning in her 
hand. A smile of welcome she beams forth 
as English, Spanish, Dutch, and Russian come 
to her shores. Here they seek the future and 
that is bright with the hope of freedom, hap- 
piness, and equality. Yes, hope, the true 
beacon and symbol of America. 

The Statute of Liberty wasn’t standing in 
New York Harbor when the first pilgrims 
made that long and treacherous journey 
across the Atlantic, but her torch was burn- 
ing deeply in the hearts of each one of them. 
It was a quiet} steady light that sang with a 
song of hope. Each of our forefathers, great 
men like Washington, Jefferson, and Frank- 
lin, knew that song, for wasn’t their cry of 
independence a song of hope for a great and 
free nation? 

Then there was an interval when the Na- 
tion just grew. She welcomed every na- 
tionality from many shores. It was a peace- 
ful time with no great disputes or argu- 
ments to upset the country. But then came 
a time for decision. Was the light of hope, 
the beacon of freedom to be snuffed out? 
Yes, this was a great conflict, a decision not 
to tarry with. Many men’s lives depended 
on it and our great President rose to the 
occasion and made it, “The Union, it must 
be preserved.” The Civil War was a gruesome 
chapter in our Nation’s history, but it was 
no doubt a necessary one. The great words 
of Lincoln once written en route to the scene 
of bloodshed on Gettysburg will forever burn 
in the hearts of free men, “Four score and 
seven years ago our forefathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” The years 
have come and gone since Lincoln made his 
famous address, but it has not been for- 
gotten. 

It was a hard job building the Nation after 
civil strife but with hope in the hearts of 
our fathers their dream came true and their 
children could once again live in peace. 

Then the great day came for the lady, her- 
self. She was brought to our shores, a gift 
from a grateful people who had sent many of 
their own to our country. Being the symbol 
of hope the lady was given the place of honor 
in our country. She was enshrined alone 
on her island where she bids goodbye to 
Americans and a welcome to immigrants 
through the years. As time passes she has 
seen the Nation grow, New York has become a 
city of skyscrapers, thousands of immigrants 
have found a haven of hope within her 
spreading arms. She has seen sweethearts, 
mothers, and children watch their loved anes 
go to war and she had stood on sentinel duty 
until the brave soldier has returned to the 
peace for which he fought. 

Yes, the Statue of Liberty is a true symbol 
of hope for our country. She stands with 
burning love and eager arms to welcome any 
stranger who has lost his faith and hope in 
life. Refugees from all over the world flock 
to her shores, their eyes shine brightly with 
the prospect of a free and happy life. They 
stand before her and although they cannot 
read the words upon her base they feel deep 
in their hearts their meaning: “Give me your 
poor, your tired, your huddled masses, and 
I will give you freedom.” To them this great 
statue represents’ America the beacon of 
hope. 


Following is the winning essay of Miss 
Danielle Vracin, 9723 Downey Avenue, 
Downey, Calif.: 
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AMERICA, BEACON oF HOPE 


The stinging wind of a leaden December 
day swirled in short piercing drafts around 
a little group of men and women huddled 
together on the desolate shores of the New 
World. One by one they sank to their knees, 
bowed their heads, and prayed. Their prayer 
was one of thanksgiving. For, after all the 
long endured hardships, freedom was now 
theirs. It was also a plea for protection and 
strength against an unseen foe who lurked 
in the shadows of the unknown, in that dark- 
ness which excludes the light of truth, and 
obscures freedom. 

These few were but the first of many to 
come. They were the pilgrims who blazed 
the trail through a wilderness so that others 
might follow. These brave pioneers lit the 
beacon of hope and held it high so that all 
might see it and walk without fear of 
stumbling. 

Soon tales of the wonderous modern Prom- 
ised Land across the sea were told. More 
people came. Some searched for adventure. 
Some for a better life. But deep within the 
hearts of all, there burned a desire for some- 
thing greater. That desire was freedom, and 
America gave them the hope of finding it 
again. 

The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States have 
played the most important part, for they 
were the two main attractions that brought 
people sreaming ino the newly discovered, 
free country. It can be proven in many ways 
that the United States is truly a great coun- 
try for men dedicated their entire lives to 
keep it free to all men. George Washington, 
who was our first president, Patrick Henry, 
an ordinary man, unknown, until he said the 
famous words “give me liberty or give me 
death,” and Abraham Lincoln, who abolished 
slavery, are just three examples. 

The past history of our country is some- 
thing of which we can be proud. It is a her- 
itage that can be examined under the 
strongest light. Our relationships with other 
countries of the world have been truthful 
and honest. It is rightfully so because the 
fundamental principles of our Founding 
Fathers were based on truth, honesty, and 
integrity. 

Our love and respect for this great country 
is a duty that we owe not only to our fellow 
men, but also to God. It is also our duty to 
see that it forever remains a harbor of safety 
to all those who seek peace and happiness. 

Today in New York harbor stands the 
towering Statue of Liberty. It faces Europe 
with its torch of light forever burning 
brightly. It bids all men to follow its Beacon 
of Hope to a Land where freedom truly rings 
from sea to shining sea. 


The winning essay of Miss Carol Good- 
rich, 1707 North Willow Street, Compton, 
Calif., follows: 

AMERICA, BEACON OF HOPE 


For generation after generation America 
has worked toward an end. As a beacon of 
hope and light for people and nations all over 
the world, she has stood tall and strong for 
that which is highest, noblest, and best. 

The Pilgrims came to this raw, new coun- 
try to escape religious persecution, and in 
doing so they led the way for other people 
who sought freedom of religion and a new 
way of life. They settled in colonies and 
in time wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence which made a America a Republic. 
Then came the Bill of Rights which gave 
everyone freedom of speech, religion, press, 
and so forth. These documents for freedom 
became the backbone of the America of to- 
day, and the dream of hundreds of thousands 
of people; starving, ambitious, courageous, 
desperate people from other countries. 

Down through the years America has built 
her economical and governmental systems to 
make her stand out as a democratic and 
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prosperous country. Many other nations 
look to us for financial and industrial aid, 
and advisory services. These aids are very 
important and are their lifelines; however, 
they do not always ask for material aid. 
They need spiritual assistance as well to 
keep that fire of faith burning within their 
hearts. Behind the Iron Curtain faith is 
especially needed to permit the people who 
are imprisoned and impoverished live on 
from day to day with a hope of the future. 
From across the ocean we Americans give 
that hope in the form of leaflets dropped 
from airplanes, and the Voice of Freedom 
heard where it is needed most. 

The family also plays a big part in build- 
ing courage and confidence to conquer the 
friendship of foreign lands, and trust that 
eventually the world will be at peace. It 
is true that the family of today isn’t as 
closely knit as of past years. This is partly 
due to the greater number of diversions out- 
side the home and family. The family of 
yesteryear, as a whole, was larger than to- 
day. The older children had to help the 
younger ones, and in doing so taught and 
guided them. The mothers stayed home and 
managed their home and family instead of 
working as so many do now. Even with 
this difference, the families of yesterday and 
today all work for the same thing. To up- 
hold the principles of freedom, faith, and 
trust. It is their duty to teach their chil- 
dren from their cradle days that America, as 
a Christian Nation, is the most promising in 
the world. 

The security of this Nation and its people 
has been threatened many times in the past 
and will continue to be threatened in the 
future. But the common bond of democracy 
and faith in all of our ideals has proven too 
formidable for our assailants in the past, 
and with the help of God, will prove the 
same for any assailants in the future. 

America has been called “the new country,” 
and by being new she has not had traditions 
and proprieties to follow. She has molded 
her Government, from the Constitution, 
into the just rule for her people that it is 
today. By being just and merciful, she is 
the beacon of hope that shines and beckons 
for all who need her, 





The Yeast of Liberty Must Be Encouraged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, American political prestige in 
Eastern Europe is being sapped by skill- 
ful Soviet diplomacy and propaganda. 
One way to meet the situation is to cease 
treating the satellite countries as an un- 
important, uniform bloc, a mere adjunct 
of Soviet empire, C. L. Sulzberger sug- 
gests in the New York Times. 

Beneath the gray uniformity of com- 
munism, the interests of these countries 
remain disparate. 

He concludes: 

Let us remind the East of the mere exist- 
ence of life’s simpler pleasures. Now that 
there is talk of greater freedom, let us 
again intrude our Western culture. The 
yeast of liberty must be encouraged while 
we wait to measure the sincerity, depth, and 
durability of the Soviet new look. 


Mr. Sulzberger makes an important 
contribution to our understanding of the 
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situation we are faced with and I in- 
clude his article here for this reason: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: SOME DIFFERENCES AMONG 
THE SATELLITES 


Paris, May 15.—American political pres- 
tige in Eastern Europe is being sapped by 
skillful Soviet diplomacy and propaganda. 
Our attitude is made to appear static and 
unreasonable. Communist leaders in the 
satellites argue: “You kept insisting that 
Moscow’s policy must change. You set out 
a bill of particulars to be met: An Austrian 
peace treaty, concrete moves toward dis- 
armament. You denounced Stalinism as a 
threat to the world and proclaimed fears of 
military force. 

“But now the Kremlin has dropped Stalin 
and outlawed the inevitability of war. Yet 
you announce the U. S. S. R. is more dan- 
gerous than it ever was before. The Rus- 
sians agreed on Austria. They are demobiliz- 
ing hundreds of thousands of Soldiers. What 
have you people done to meet them half- 
way?” 

The answer to this question is not simple. 
To respond that we mistrust Moscow on 
the basis of its record is inadequate if true. 
To imply that we fear the outcome of com- 
petitive coexistence with a monolithic ideol- 
ogy merely weakens our psychological posi- 
tion. 

We should do some rethinking. The Rus- 
sians have changed their line. We must 
therefore offer something new. We cannot 
afford indefinitely to pursue a Fabian policy 
if we are to retain any influence in Eastern 
Europe. 

THE INDIVIDUAL APPROACH 


One way to face the situation is to cease 
treating the satellite countries as an unim- 
portant, uniform bloc, a mere adjunct of 
Soviet empire, and to discuss with them their 
separate problems. These interests, beneath 
the gray uniformity of communism, remain 
disparate. Can we not explore diversities 
more skillfully? 

Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria retain strong 
pan-Slavic feeling of kinship for Russia, but 
the Poles, despite blood ties, harbor a tradi- 
tional dislike. Bulgaria and Rumania are 
religiously Orthodox. But Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland are strongly Roman 
Catholic. Czechoslovakia and Hungary bor- 
der on the west—the German Federal Re- 
public, and Austria. Bulgaria touches Tur- 
key, Greece, and Yugoslavia. Even Rumania 
has contact with the independent commu- 
nistic Yugoslavs. Only Poland is completely 
sandwiched between segments of the Soviet 
empire. 

The Poles and Czechs have deep concern 
in East German rearmament. The stronger 
this German satellite becomes the more, 
automatically, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
look to Moscow for protection. Both coun- 
tries fear that some day Teuton refugees will 
return to Silesia and Sudetenland. 

The Hungarians and Rumanians have his- 
torical and racial mistrust of their Slavic 
neighbors. The Bulgarians are deeply in- 
terested in Macedonia but care nothing about 
Germany’s future. To them foreign policy 
revolves about closer relations with Yugo- 
slavia and possible federation with that 
country. 

There are different levels of freedom, of 
initiative, and even of Communist organi- 
zation among the satellies. The Poles by 
nature insist upon more liberty of action. 
“Our party is in better shape than others,” 
say their Communists, “because we fought 
the Germans. Poland was never tainted 
with collaboration as in Hungary. Make no 
mistake, even we Communists prize our lib- 
erty. Throughout our history Poles have 
joined many liberation movements—in Italy, 
France, and even America. Ours will in- 
evitably and must inevitably be a different 
form of communism from Russia’s. It is 
not our destiny to be satellites.” 


May 16 


Now that Stalin is outmoded the Russians 
try to blame all past mistakes upon his dic- 
tatorship. The day may come when he is 
held responsible for the Katyn massacre of 
Polish officers and the delay in military ad- 
vances that permitted Warsaw's destruction. 


THE CRY FOR LIBERTY 


A new cry for liberty is rising. Said a 
Communist intellectual recently in Warsaw: 
“Now we should publish Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon. After all, what it condemns is Sta- 
linism. And Hemingway’s For Whom the 
Bell Tolls? We ban it only because it at- 
tacked the brutality of André Marty's butch- 
ers in Spain. Now we agree on what Marty 
did.” 

Let us take advantage of this ferment and 
press for publication of such provocative 
books. There is a deep-seated craving with- 
in the satellites to travel to the West and 
test comparative freedoms. Do we fear to 
let them satisfy this appetite? 

Hankering for happiness is one of man- 
kind’s most contagious diseases. Russian 
youngsters visiting the Polish ski resort of 
Zakopane were astonished by the relative 
freedom from inhibition and the sophisti- 
cation of the Poles. “Why can’t our girls 
be attractive?” asked young Russian men. 
Meanwhile their girls locked themselves in 
rooms to smoke European cigarettes and ar- 
ranged sly deals with friends to send them 
lipstick and powder. 

Let us remind the East of the mere exist- 
ence of life’s simpler pleasures. Now that 
there is talk of greater freedom, let us again 
intrude our western culture. The yeast of 
liberty must be encouraged while we wait to 
measure the sincerity, depth, and durability 
of the Soviet new look. 





Macedonia—An Integral Part of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the Pan- 
Macedonian Association of the United 
States and Canada met recently in Bos- 
ton, Mass., for the 20th District Pan- 
Macedonian Convention. Among the 
papers presented at this meeting was a 
scholarly presentation by a prominent 
Greek-American citizen of New England, 
Mr. Elias Gagalis, of Lawrence, Mass., on 
the so-called Macedonian problem. 

Mr. Gagalis is president of the Pan- 
Macedonian Association and on the basis 
of the historical data he presented to the 
convention, the membership adopted the 
following declaration of principles by 
unanimous vote: 

First. Macedonia is not a nation but a 
geographic term. 

Second. Ethnologically and historical- 
ly, Macedonia has always been, as is now, 
an integral part of Greece, 

Third. The clamor raised for “Auton- 
omy” is in reality a camouflaged demand 
of the Bulgarian Communists whose ul- 
terior motive is annexation of Macedonia 
to Bulgaria. 

Fourth. In the United States and Can- 
ada the autonomy of Macedonia is spon- 
sored by certain Bulgarian organizations, 
namely, the Macedonian American Peo- 
ple’s League, which is included in the 
list of subversive organizations in the 
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United States as published by Attorney 
General Clark, and the Macedonian 
political organization. 

Fifth. These organizations are Bul- 
garian to the core disguising themselves 
as Macedonian and preaching unceas- 
ingly about the Macedonian question 
and Macedonian autonomy when they 
really seek the attachment of this Greek 
province to Bulgaria under the guise of 
autonomy. 

Sixth. A Macedonian problem does 
not exist today. Those who try to create 
or resurrect one are only perpetuating 
enmities and feelings, which, in the past, 
have prevented the rapproachment of 
the Balkan people. 

Seventh. It is important that the 
American people realize the true nature 
of these Bulgarian organizations and not 
permit themselves to be fooled by their 
deceptive writings and claims. The con- 
tinued existence and the unhindered 
activities of these supposedly Macedo- 
nian political organizations, constitute 
an ugly discord in the traditional basic 
policy of the United States in southeast 
Europe: The maintenance of the integ- 
rity and independence of Greece. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of the 
address of Mr. Gagalis to the convention, 

The material follows: 

Many and varied are the ways and tactics 
of the predatory Communist imperialism. 
But the insidiousness of the Communist tac- 
tics aiming at snatching the Greek province 
of Macedonia and bringing it behind the 
Iron Curtain remains unmatched in the 
annals of Communist expansionism. 

In this, as in many other instances, Com- 
munist imperialism has been following the 
same traditional line of the old Slav im- 
perialism. Russia has never concealed her 
interest in the Slavs of the Balkans or her 
sympathy with their drive toward the Aegean. 
It was the Congress of Berlin in the last cen- 
tury which defeated her drive toward the 
Aegean. She has never given up her idea. 

When the traditional tactics of imperial- 
ist expansionism failed, the Slav Commun- 
ists formented civil strife in Greece, aiding 
and abetting the Communist guerrillas whose 
avowed objective was the dismemberment of 
Greece and the imposition of a Communist 
dictatorship in that stricken country. 

The American public will find-it difficult 
to believe that even in our midst—in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and elsewhere in the United 
States—tools of Communist satellite Bul- 
garia, such as the Macedonian Political Or- 
ganization, have been clamoring and agitat- 
ing for the detachment of the Greek province 
of Macedonia from the Greek motherland; 
and they do this-in full cognizance of the 
fact that the population of that province is 
purely Greek. Mr. Mark Ethridge, the dis- 
tinguished publisher of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and the Louisville Times, 
who was the American member of the 
United Nations Balkan Inquiry Commission 
in 1947, writes that “the ruthless cynicism 
of Russia’s satellite politicos in urging that 
Greece surrender the province of Macedonia 
is best realized if one takes into considera- 
tion the fact that in all Greek Macedonia 
there are only at the best estimate about 
85,000 Slavic-speaking peoples, some of whom 
consider themselves Greek, as against 
1,500,000 Greeks.” 

The acquisition of Macedonia by the Slavs 
was only the first step in the plan of Russia 
and her satellites. Greece herself was and 
still is the objective of the new Communist 
colonialism. And, as Mr. Ethridge readily 
recognized, “if Macedonia and Thrace were 
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detached from Greece, that country could 
not survive. It would perhaps quickly sue 
for admission into the Soviet orbit. * * * 
And the implications of the fall of Greece 
should be sobering to all of us.” 

The following pages aim at presenting a 
brief historical background to the so-called 
Macedonian problem. 


I. THE SO-CALLED MACEDONIAN PROBLEM 


1. From the breakup of the Roman Empire to 
the Bulgarian schism (circa A. D. 500 to 
1872) 


During the Dark Ages which followed the 
breakup of the Roman Empire, the Slav 
tribes—Serbs, Bulgars and others—invaded 
the Balkans. After occupying what is today 
Serbia and Bulgaria, they spread farther 
south over Macedonia, almost to the gates of 
Thessaloniki. 

The indigenous Greek or Hellenized popu- 
lation continued to occupy most of the towns 
(inland towns such as Monastir, Kastoria, 
Kozani, Lapsista, Verria, Naoussa, Serres, 
Melenikon, Nevrokop, etc., always remained 
strongholds of Hellenism), the coastal] dis- 
tricts (including the whole of the Chalkidike 
Peninsula) and numerous inland pockets. 
The extent to which, during the ensuing 
centuries, the Greeks hellenized the Slavs, 
or the Slavs absorbed the Greeks, is a matter 
of controversy, and it would be unnecessary 
to dwell upon it now. 

At the end of the 14th century, the Turks 
invaded the Balkans, and after the decisive 
battle of Kossovo, in 1389, Macedonia fell 
under the Ottoman sway. The conqueror 
Sultan Murat first introduced large num- 
bers of Turkish settlers from Anatolia who 
colonized the place and became thereafter 
the dominant element in the country, out- 
numbering both Greeks and Slavs. 

During the following 5 centuries of Otto- 
man rule, the “rayahs,” as the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan Ports were called, re- 
tained their religious and ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. At the time of the Turkish 
conquest, three ecclesiastic authorities exer- 
cised jurisdiction over parts of Macedonia: 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople (Greek) 
and Ipek (Serb). and the Archbishop of 
Ochrida (Bulgar). By the end of the 18th 
century, the Patriarchate of Ipek and the 
Archbishopric of Ochrida had disappeared 
owing to various political and financial vis- 
sicitudes, and the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople exercised sole jurisdiction over the 
Orthodox Christians throughout Macedonia. 

With the revival of Slav national senti- 
ment in the Balkans in the 19th century, a 
revival which was encouraged by the Rus- 
sian Panslavist Society in Moscow, the Bul- 
garians began to agitate for their own na- 
tional church, independent of the Greek 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. Although 
the Oecumenical Patriarchate was prepared 
to make concessions by appointing Bulgarian 
Archbishops to all Archdioceses in Bulgaria 
proper, it refused to accept the creation of 
Bulgarian Archbishoprics in Macedonia 
proper where the population was mixed 
(Greek and Slav), the coexistence of two 
Archbishops in one and the same archdiocese 
being contrary to Canon Law. 

This dispute finally led to the Bulgarian 
schism in 1872. The Ottoman Government, 
under Russian pressure, had already (1870) 
officially recognized the Bulgarians as a sep- 
arate “millet” (nation) and authorized the 
setting up of an independent Bulgarian 
church called the Bulgarian Exarchate, un- 
der an Exarch, residing at Constantinople. 
This was followed some time later by the 
issue of “berats” (letters patent) to a num- 
ber of Bulgarian Archbishops in various 
parts of Macedonia. 

From that time onward, there was in- 
creasing tension between Greeks and Bulgars 
in all the regions affected where there hap- 
pened to be Slavophone (i e. Slav speaking) 
elements among the population. 
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2. From the Bulgarian schism to the oute- 
break of the Balkan Wars (1872-1912) 


In 1878, Russia, after a victorious cam- 
paign, compelled Turkey to recognize the 
independence of Bulgaria. By the Treaty 
of San Stefano the new Bulgarian State was 
given the whole of Macedonia to the East, 
North and West of Thessaloniki (not in- 
cluded), as far as the borders of Albania. 
Great Britain vetoed this Treaty as being 
unfair to the Greeks of Macedonia who 
would thus have been placed under an alien 
yoke. The Treaty of Berlin (1878), to which 
all the Great Powers were parties, created a 
semi-independent Bulgarian Prinicpality 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan in North- 
ern Bulgaria, and an Autonomous Province 
of Eastern Rumelia, under a governor ap- 
pointed by the Sultan, in Southern Bulgaria. 
Seven years later, in 1885, Eastern Rumelia 
proclaimed its union- with Bulgaria by a 
coup d’etat. Macedonia remained a Turkish 
province. 

In the years that followed, the Bulgarian 
state and church devoted their whole ef- 
forts to awakening among the Slavophone 
population of Macedonia a Bulgarian na- 
tional consciousness. Bulgarian (Exarchist) 
churches and schools were opened in the 
villages and towns. These efforts were on 
the whole not successful. In many parts 
of Macedonia, the Slavophone population 
remained loyal to the Oecumenical Patri- 
archate and continued to attend Greek 
churches and Greek schools. Some villages 
went over en masse to the exarchate; in 
others, parts of the population became Ex- 
archist, while the others remained Patri- 
archist. There were villages in which there 
were 2 churches and 2 schools, one Patri- 
archist (Greek) and the other Exarchist 
(Bulgarian). 

In 1895-96 two Macedonian revolutionary 
committees were set up in Sofia for the pur- 
pose of working for the liberation of Mace- 
donia from the Turks and its union with 
Bulgaria. Later armed bands were sent by 
the committees into Macedonia to coerce 
the Slavophone population into declaring 
themselves Bulgarian and going over to the 
Exarchate. This militant action was di- 
rected not only against the Greeks but also 
against the Serbs who were not disposed 
to look on while Bulgaria extended its in- 
fluence over the Slavophones in the Skoplje 
and other regions immediately adjacent to 
the frontiers of Serbia. 

Committees were formed both in Greece 
and Serbia which in their turn dispatched 
bands into Macedonia to protect the Slavc- 
phone villages against the terrorism of the 
Bulgarian bands. A protracted and bitter 
struggle ensued on Turkish soil for the pos- 
session of the bodies and souls of the Slavo- 
phone Macedonians, a struggle which lasted 
until 1908, the year of the proclamation of 
the Turkish constitution by the young Turks, 
The masters of the country, the Turks, look- 
ed on complacently at this internecine strife 
between the various Christian elements and 
only intervened with a heavy hand whenever 
a Turkish official or landowner was killed by 
the bands. 

By this time, the “Macedonian question” 
had assumed an international aspect and 
active propaganda was carried on by the 
Macedonian revolutionary committee strong- 
ly supported by the Bulgarian Government 
in order to interest foreign public opinion 
in their cause. 

The Bulgarian claim was based on lan- 
guage. The Bulgarians argued that the 
Slavophones of Macedonia spoke a dialect 
akin to Bulgarian and must therefore all 
be regarded as Bulgars. The Serbs countered 
this argument by saying that the Slavo- 
phones could not be genuine Bulgars, as 
they had retained the “slava,” an exclusive- 
ly Serb custom. The Greek point of view 
was that, whatever the racial origins or 
linguistic affinities of these people, many of 
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them had never ceased to regard themselves 
as Greek, and that “national conscience,” 
i. e., the willingness of an individual to 
identify himself with this or that nation, 
should be the determining test of national 
allegiance. There was no more moral justi- 
fication for bullying a Slavophone Mace- 
donian, who wished to be considered Greek, 
into declaring himself a Bulgar than, for 
instance, for forcing an Alsatian who con- 
sidered himself French despite his German 
origin and speech, to admit himself a Ger- 
man, or an English-speaking Irish national- 
ist to call himself a loyal Irishman. 

The Bulgarian movement eventually be- 
came a split by internal dissensions due to 
a@ difference of opinion between the lead- 
ers on the question of tactics. One sec- 
tion, called the Exterior Macedonia Revo- 
lutionary Organization, whose leader was 
Boris Sarafovy and which represented the 
out-and-out Bulgarian Nationalists, were 
for the immediate annexation of Macedonia 
to Bulgaria. The other section, called the 
Interior M. R. O. (IMRO), founded by Sand- 
anski in 1895, wanted to proceed by stages. 
They preferred to work for an autonomous 
Macedonia, a slogan which was more likely 
to win support among Western liberals than 
Sarafov’s annexationist program. Ultimate 
union with Bulgaria, they felt sure, would 
only be a question of time and could always 
be attained by a coup d’etat similar to the 
coup d’etat of 1885 which had brought about 
the union of eastern Rumelia with Bul- 
garia once the administration of that prov- 
ince had passed into Bulgarian hands. These 
divisions later penetrated IMRO itself in 
which there was a nationalist and an auto- 
nomist wing. Incidentally, the American 
branch of the Interior Macedonia Revolu- 
tionary Organization was organized in 1928 
under the name of Macedonia Political Or- 
ganization with its headquarters in Indiana- 
polis, Ind. They have also adopted the slo- 
gan “Macedonia for the Macedonians” and 


for 28 years now they have been preaching - 


unceasingly about the “Macedonian ques- 
tion” and Macedonian autonomy. In 1924 
Todar Alexandrov, leader of the autonomists, 
signed a common declaration of policy at 
Vienna with Dimitar Viahov, leader of the 
Macedonian Communist group “Obedinena,” 
on the basis of an autonomous Macedonia 
within a Socialist Balkan federation. There 
was acute antagonism between the two op- 
posing’ Bulgarian factions, with frequent as- 
sassinations of leading members by mem- 
bers of the rival faction. 

In 1904 the Ottoman Government, yielding 


to pressure on the part of the Great Powers,: 


consented to introduce extensive administra- 
tive and fiscal reforms in Macedonia. 

The territory to which the Macedonian Re- 
forms applied included the three vilayets of 
Selanik (Thessaloniki), Monastir (Bitolj) 
and Uskub (Skoplje) which were united into 
a single administrative unit governed from 
Thessaloniki by an Inspector General, Hilmi 
Pasha. This territory covered an area of ap- 
proximately 68,000 sq. km. (26,000 sq. miles) 
with a population (according to the census) 
carried out by Hilmi Pasha in all three vilay- 
ets in 1905) of 3,171,690. Hilmi Pasha’s 
census have the following figures of popula- 
tion: 


i a a 1, 720, 007 
Greeks (Run Milleti) ........... » 648, 962 
Bulgars (Bulgar-Milleti) _....... - 557,734 
Serbs (Sirp-Milleti) _..........-. re 167, 601 
Various (Jews ahd others) -..---. 77, 386 

a ee 3,171, 690 


After the proclamation of the Turkish Con- 
stitution in 1908, the internal conflict be- 
tween the various bands came temporarily to 
a standstill, and the nationalist policy pur- 
sued by the Young Turks, now in power at 
Constantinople, brought about a gradual rap- 
proachement between the governments of 
Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria. This rapproche- 
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ment in 1912 was converted into a military 
alliance, and in October of that year the Bal- 
kan Allies, accusing the Ottoman Govern- 
ment of not fulfilling its promises of reform, 
attacked Turkey. 


3. From the outbreak of the Balkan Wars to 
the end of the First World War (1912 to 
1918) 

No previous agreement had been arrived at 
between a]l the Balkan states as to the ulti- 
mate distribution of territory to be taken 
from Turkey. The lack of agreement be- 
tween the Balkan allies on the distribution 
of the spoils led to the inevitable rupture. 
After the defeat of the Turks, the Bulgarian 
Army in June 1913 suddenly turned on their 
allies. Defeated by both Serbs and Greeks, 
Bulgaria was compelled to sue for peace and 
thus the Second Balkan War was brought to 
an end, through Rumanian mediation, by the 
signature of the Treaty of Bucharest (Aug- 
ust 10, 1913). 

By the Treaty of Bucharest, Macedonia was 
divided up between the three Balkan states— 
Grece, Serbia, and Bulgaria. 

A further territorial adjustment took 
place after the First World War when Bul- 
garia was compelled by the Treaty of Neuilly 
(November 27, 1919) to cede the district of 
Strumitza to Yugoslavia. 

Thus the areas of Macedonia respectively in 
the possession of Greece, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia, after the First World War, were the fol- 
lowing: 

Square Square 
kilometer miles 

Greek (Aegean) Macedonia_. 34,602 13, 360 








Yugoslav (Vardar) Mace- 
ick ets emmi mada 26,776 10,338 

Bulgarian (Pirin) Mace- 
DORM. atsickcotadinthicobbnis 6,794 2,623 
SOthl GF08.....nccdsesdva 67,172 26,321 


There have been no further territorial 
adjustments since that date. 

During the period between the outbreak of 
the First Balkan War and the end of the First 
World War, certain movements of population 
took place between the various parts of Mace- 
donia assigned to the three countries. Many 
of the Exarchist Slavophones in Central 
Macedonia fied at the time of the defeat of 
the Bulgarian Army in Bulgaria. After the 
signature of the Treaty of Bucharest, the 
Greek inhabitants of the regions ceded to 
Bulgaria (Strumitza-Melenikon) emigated to 
Greek Macedonia. It is noteworthy that 
among these were the Slavophones of Stru- 
mitza who have always been stanch Pa- 
triarchists. Most of the Greek population of 
Monastir, ceded to Serbia, also withdrew to 
Greece. 


At the same time, the Bulgarian exarchate 
ceased to exercise jurisdiction in the parts 
of Macedonia ceded to Greece and Serbia. In 
Greek Macedonia, the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople resumed its authority over all 
the Orthodox inhabitants, while in Serbian 
Macedonia jurisdiction passed to the Serb 
patriarchate. The Bulgarian churches and 
schools previously maintained by the exar- 
chate became Greek or Serb, except in the 
small part of Macedonia ceded to Bulgaria 
where all patriarchist churches and schools 
became Bulgarian. 


4. Following the First World War 


The years which immediately followed the 
end of the First World War and of the Greco- 
Turkish War which was its continuation, 
saw profound changes come about in the 
structure of the population of Greek Mace- 
donia. 

Bulgaria in 1915 had thrown in her lot 
with Germany in the hope of annexing both 
Greek and Serbian Macedonia in the event of 
a German victory. The penalty of her defeat 
and her crimes during the occupation was 
the restoration of western Thrace to Greece, 
and of the Strumitza, Bossilegrad, and Tsari- 
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brod districts to Yugoslavia. The Bulgarian 
wartime occupation of eastern Macedonia, 
during which nearly the whole of the Greek 
population of that province had been de- 
ported to forced labor in Bulgaria, had left 
behind a legacy of great bitterness between 
the two peoples. It was felt by the peace- 
makers that the position both of the Greek 
minority in Bulgaria, still fairly numerous in 
southern Bulgaria (eastern Rumelia), and of 
the Bulgarian minority in Greece would be 
rendered extremely difficult in the midst of 
a hostile environment. 

Accordingly, the Treaty of Neuilly, which 
put an end to the state of hostilities be- 
tween Bulgaria and the Entente Powers, was 
accompanied by a Greco-Bulgarian Conven- 
tion which provided for the voluntary migra- 
tion of the respective minorities in the two 
countries. The emigrants were to be com- 
pensated for their property in full on the 
basis of a valuation to be carried out by an 
international commission. In order to heal 
all the wounds of the past, the convention's 
provisions were made retroactive so that the 
many Greek refugees who had been forced 
to leave eastern Rumelia in 1906 and the 
equally numerous Bulgarian refugees who 
had left Macedonia during or before the 
Balkan Wars might also benefit from the 
compensation clauses. 

Under this agreement, some 25,000 Greeks 
quit Bulgaria and some 50,000 Slavophones 
of Bulgarian sympathies left Greece. Most 
of the Slavophone population east of the 
Vardar emigrated, so that today, there are 
hardly any Slavophones left in the eastern 
half of Greek Macedonia. 

On the other hand, the Slavophones in the 
western half, that is, west of the Vardar, 
did not avail themselves to any extent of 
the provisions of the convention. They pre- 
ferred to remain where they were. 

The above partial Greco-Bulgarian ex- 
change of populations was followed by a more 
sweeping exchange between Greece and Tur- 
key. Following on the disastrous termina- 
tion of the Anatolian War, Greece found her- 
self forced, by the Lausanne Convention of 
January 1923, to consent to a compulsory 
emigration of Anatolian and Thracian 
Greeks to Greece against a corresponding 
compulsory emigration of Turks from Mace- 
donia and other Greek territories to Turkey. 
Under this arrangement, 348,00 Turks left 
Greek Macedonia and 638,000 Greek refugees 
from Turkey and Russia were installed in 
their place. 

The effects of these migrations on the 
population of Greek Macedonia is reflected 
in the figures of the 1928 census as below: 





Percent 

GO cad niidiinsioncs 1, 237, 000 88.1 
a 82, 000 5.8 
CR iincibincntinantivine 93, 000 6.1 
1, 412, 000 100.0 


The American president of the League of 
Nations Greek Refguees Settlement Com- 
mission, Mr. Charles O. Howland, was able 
to report to the Council of the League that 
“the result of the settlement in Macedonia 
of about 500,000 rural and 300,000 urban 
refugees, followed by the emigration in 1923- 
24 of 348,000 Moslems, has been radically to 
change the ethnical composition of the 
poulation of Greek Macedonia and definitely 
to hellenize that province.” + 

It is important to note these facts because 
Bulgaria and, more recently, Yugoslavia have 
often chosen to ignore the profound changes 
which, since the First World War, have so 
thoroughly completed the hellenization of 





1Leacue of Nations-Greek Refugee Settle- 
ment, Geneva 1926 (p. 207). The number of 
refugees definitely settled in Macedonia was 
638,000, as there was a certain amount of re- 
distribution made after Mr. Howland’s state- 
ment. 
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southern Macedonia. They talk of Aegean 
Macedonia as if it were a country entirely 
inhabited by Slavophones. At the last Greek 
census—that of 1940—Greek Macedonia had 
a@ population of 1,759,130, of whom only some 
85,000 were Slavophones. Taking the popu- 
lation of Vardar (Yugoslav) Macedonia to- 
day at about 1 million? and that of Pirin 
(Bulgarian) Macedonia at 240,000,? one sees 
that the purely Greek population of Greek 
Macedonia alone exceeds that of Vardar and 
Pirin Macedonia combined. 

The above figures show how absurd and 
unnatural it would be to include the Greeks 
of Macedonia in a State which would be 
under the complete domination of one or 
other of the Slav States. As Hugh Seton- 
Watson, an authority on the Balkans, well 
puts it in his recent book, Eastern Europe 
Between the Wars 1918-1941 (p. 317): “The 
creation of an independent Macedonian 
State can hardly be considered a serious poli- 
tical proposal, The natural commercial out- 
let and capital of Macedonia is Salonica, an 
essentially Greek city, which no Greek 
patriot could consider abandoning. More- 
over, that portion of Macedonia which from 
1918 has belonged to Greece is inhabited, 
predominantly, by Greeks. To unite a solid- 
ly Greek province with a solidly Slav prov- 
ince, cutting both off from their kinsmen 
in the north and in the south is absurd. 
The Greeks and Slavs are capable of living 
peacefully side by side, but not as citizens 
of an artificially created new state.” 

When the Germans invaded Greece and 
Yugoslavia on April 6, 1941, Bulgarian armies 
moved immediately into Greek Thrace and 
Greek Macedonia and, after committing 
again terrible atrocities against the Greek 
population, began to settle Bulgarians in 
that area, aiming at permanent annexation 
after the final victory of their Axis allies. 
Moreover, at a conference held at Semmer- 
ing (Austria), late in April 1941, the Bul- 
garian delegation expressed the desire to 
occupy Thessaloniki. However, this city re- 
mained under German military administra- 
tion throughout the war. 





*The Yugoslav census of 1921 gave the 
population as 818,377. 

*Dimitar Vlahov gave this figure in an 
article in Borea (Oct. 20, 1948), accusing 
Bulgaria of suppressing the national rights 
of 240,000 Pirin Macedonians. The Bul- 
garian census of 1925 gives the population 
as 186,167. 





The Case for a Friend in Need 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article with reference to our very 
friendly ally, Turkey, appeared in the 
May 7 issue of Life magazine. I com- 
mend it to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

THE CASE FOR A FRIEND IN NeED—A Top 
UNITED STATES INDUSTRIALIST FORESEES 
Bricur FururE BerYONp TURKEY’s TRIALS 

(By Clarence B. Randall) 

Far out to the east, guarding the right 
flank of the free nations, stands the gallant 
Republic of Turkey. Along 1,500 miles of 
border her strong army faces the source 
of danger, keeping watch to the north and 
east round the clock. 





For the Turks this is not a new posture of 
defense. Throughout 3 centuries of history 
and 13 wars with Russia, the Turks have 
manned the same mountain passes and 
guarded the same dark waters of the Black 
Sea. They were thus on guard before Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware, and the posture 
they now maintain is taken not because of 
American aid but out of deep conviction. 
It is more effective because of modern arms 
we have made available, but if the Turkish 
soldiers were barefoot and armed only with 
stones and clubs they would still be 
manning those passes and patrolling those 
coasts—and thus contributing to our se- 
curity. So when Americans grumble to me 
about American aid to Turkey, I ask if they 
have ‘ever reflected upon Turkish aid to 
America. 

Seldom in history has any nation, not 
excluding the United States, gone so far 
so fast as has modern Turkey since May 19, 
1919. That was the day when Mustafa Ke- 
mal Pasha, who was renamed Ataturk (fa- 
ther of the Turks) by a people grateful for 
his leadership, landed at Samsun on the 
Black Sea and plunged into the task of 
transforming a series of medieval commu- 
nities into a new country. 

Now America’s 19th century is reproduc- 
ing itself in Turkey. Her leaders in gov- 
ernment and business dream the same great 
dreams that our leaders dreamed. Event- 
ually many of theirs will probably come true, 
as did ours. Her population, like ours, is 
fused from many racial strains. Above all 
she has chosen democracy, as we did. 

We opened up our country by driving 
transcontinental railroads from coast to 
coast. The Turks cut new highways into 
remote areas to reach villages that the old 
regime had deliberately kept inaccessible. 
Trucks now carry the farmer’s produce from 
the villages to the sea. The traffic goes the 
other way, too; the roads bring the villages 


new ideas, new principles of government - 


and education. And with easier communi- 
cation comes the possibility of direct and 
cohesive national leadership for the whole 
country. 

But just as it was not all success for us 
in the roaring 19th century, so the new 
Turkey suffers some severe growing pains of 
its own. We Americans are apt to remem- 
ber those things that we did well and to 
forget our failures, but actually we too made 
many mistakes. For each great achievement 
in railroad building we built one that was 
badly conceived and inadequately financed. 

The Turks too have occasionally been car- 
ried away by the heady excitement of rapid 
growth and have committed precious re- 
sources to projects that were either pre- 
mature or improvident or both. 

Teke for example their steep plant at Kara- 
buk. One can wonder whether the large 
capital required for a modern diversified 
steel plant might not have been better 
allocated to some other more urgent project 
in a nation whose funds are desperately 
short. I can understand and sympathize 
with Turkey’s motives in spending for steel. 
Steel is a symbol of modernization and a 
steel plant offers protection against the 
ruthless pricing policies of European steel 
cartels. But priorities are needed in spend- 
ing scarce capital, and the Turks perhaps 
should have put steel further down the list. 

For security reasons the steel plant was 
built well inland from the Black Sea. So 
Karabuk stands 70 miles from a port and 
from its coal supply at Zonguldak, 100 from 
its nearest market and 600 from the ore 
source at Divrigi. The Turkish economy 
may have to pay heavily for this strategic 
but uneconomic location. 

Unlike Karabuk, most of Turkey’s great 
new industrial projects have been wisely 
conceived and boldly undertaken. All but 
completed is the Seyhan Dam, dedicated last 
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month, which will produce 280 millon kilo- 
watt-hours of electric power annually and 
irrigate nearly 600,000 acres. Seyhan power 
will supply the cities of Adana, Mersin, and 
Tarsus, growing industrial centers. Five 
other combined irrigation and power plants 
will be finished in the next 2 years, as well 
as several sizable coal-fired generating 
plants. A dozen new cement plants are 
under construction and at least that many 
sugar factories. Sugar will probably be 
available for export before the current year 
is ended. A new nitrogen plant is expected 
to supply a third of the country’s require- 
ments in nitrogenous fertilizers and a sul- 
furic acid plant has been started. Modern 
loading, unloading, and storage facilities 
have been contracted for at most of the 
principal harbors. New steel silos will great- 
ly increase grain storage capacity, and re- 
frigeration has been provided for fish and 
meat products. Five combination passenger 
and freight ships and 11 cargo ships have 
been bought. Everywhere there are signs of 
the prodigious national effort. 


No one can fail to admire the courage with 
which this country of 24 million people has 
tackled this huge task, but their boldness has 
created new problems. The cost has been 
staggering and, because no reservoir of pri- 
vate capital has been available, the financing 
has had to be provided through public funds. 
Substantial debt has been incurred abroad 
and the spending of such large amounts 
within the country has brought inflation. 
Turkey’s export trade is growing, but in- 
evitably it falls short of providing enough 
foreign exchange for raw materials and 
spare parts, plus the completion at the same 
time of these vast new public enterprises. 
Priorities for the allocation of scarce dollars, 
pounds, and other currencies have to be 
clearly determined and firmly kept. 


All of this is now recognized by the Turk- 
ish Cabinet and the Grand National Assem- 
bly. They know that the tremendous ad- 
vances which their people have made since 
the war could be halted if inflation should 
rob them of their improved standard of liv- 
ing and discourage foreign investment. 
They know that their exports must pay for 
their imports. 

As stanch members of NATO, the Turks 
also know that their military expenditures 
cannot be reduced in the foreseeable future, 
So they have recently asked the Turkish 
people to make the same effort to establish 
financial stability that they have given to 
building industry and military might. 


FACING UP TO THE PROBLEM 


The Government has drawn up a balanced 
budget which has been approved by the As- 
sembly. This was followed at once by a 
series of decrees that struck at inflation and 
faced up to the financial problems created 
by Turkey’s effort to do so much so fast. 
The Central Bank is to control credit rigidly. 
The various state enterprises are to be re- 
quired to operate within the limit of their 
own revenues and denied help from the gov- 
ernmental budget. New public investments 
will be restricted to projects that can rapidly 
improve Turkey’s credit situation abroad. 
Bank credits to private undertakings will be 
limited to those that will be immediately 
productive. Speculative enterprises will not 
be permitted. No increases in agricultural 
subsidies are to be allowed. A new import 
policy calls for enforcement of rigid priori- 
ties. 

Officials of the Turkish Government be< 
lieve that the country’s financial problems, 
admittedly acute, are relatively short term. 
They believe that within 2 or 3 years the 
postwar building program should begin to 
pay off in new productivity and Turkey will 
need to buy less abroad. A good crop year 
in 1956 would help tremendously, and na- 
ture cooperated last winter by supplying the 
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most extensive blanket of snow in recorded 
history. 

Turkey's long-term prospects are excellent. 
Once she passes the current squeeze she will 
be on her way, and it lies within her power 
in another generation to become a truly great 
nation. 

She has impressive resources. Take min- 
erals, for example. Her production of 
chrome plays an important part in supplying 
the needs of the United States and the rest 
of the free world. Her iron ore is first class 
in quality and sufficient in quantity to sup- 
port her own steel industry for a long period. 
She has enormous reserves of lignite and at 
Zonguldak on the Black Sea she has bitumi- 
nous coal estimated to be sufficient for 100 
years. 

American and European companies have 
now started intensive exploration for oil and 
the prospects are thought to be encouraging. 
A projected new refinery to be, built by pri- 
vate capital at Istanbul should effect great 
savings in foreign exchange. Some crude 
production and refining are already being 
carried on. 7 

Salt and sulfur are being produced for 
domestic consumption. Awaiting large-scale 
exploitation are: copper, manganese, mer- 
cury, antimony, asbestos, magnesite, boracite, 
emery, and meerschaum, 

Great progress has been made in agricul- 
ture, especially in the semiarid regions of 
the Anatolian plateau. Some varieties of 
Turkish wheat are already establishing an 
enviable position in the highly competititve 
world market. Turkish tobacco is of course 
known everywhere and if the terms of trade 
were better it would be in even stronger de- 
mand. Figs and nuts are important export 
items. Turkey grows excellent fruits in 
great profusion. I have never eaten better 
melons than Turkish melons and, heresy 
tholigh it may be, I say that Turkish orange 
juice is the best in the world. Let Florida, 
Arizona, and California do their worst; I 
stand on that statement. 

Among luxury foods Turkey has 2 com- 
pletely undeveloped asset in her fish. In 
Chicago I can buy Dover sole flown from 
England. It is far superior to the various 
substitutes sold as sole in American hotels, 
but if I were free to choose I would take 
Turkish sole every time. The only reason 
I do not buy it is because no Turk has yet 
set out to market it in Europe and the United 
States. When he does that he will add 
Turkish swordfish, Turkish turbot, lobster 
from the Sea of Marmara, and a wide variety 
of other exotic and delicious seafoods and 
thereby provide his country with an impor- 
tant new weapon in its campaign to balance 
its trade. Perhaps he will add a sideline 
of frozen orange juice. 

HEN FIRST, EGG SECOND 


And speaking both of and for Americans, 
I assure my Turkish friends that a big dollar- 
earning tourist trade is ready to come their 
way if they will only make a little more de- 
termined effort to seek it and take care of it. 
The new hotels at Istanbul are a fine begin- 
ning, and the new highways beckon inviting- 
ly. But here the hen must definitely pre- 
cede the egg; more hotels must be there 
before the travelers come. 

The district of Antalya along the Mediter- 
ranean might well become a Riviera of the 
future. There the sea in midwinter is 
warmer than the waters of the Bosporus in 
July, and the long beaches of soft golden 
sand are among the finest in the world. 
Landward from the coast rise the towering 
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Taurus Mountains. A half hour hour’s auto- 
mobile ride will take you to a picnic in a 
forest by a rushing stream ,and if you go 
still higher, you will find yourself knee-deep 
in snow. 

This fabulous Antalya district is rich in 
archaeological treasure. Here are ruins from 
the Greek and Roman civilizations, such as 
the theater of Aspendus which could seat 
15,000 persons, and which is still used. Here 
was the winter seat of the great Seljuk Em- 
pire which in the Middle Ages ruled from the 
Caspian Sea to the Indian Ocean. 

But the greatest of all the resources of 
modern Turkey is the spirit of her people. 
They are determined that nothing shall stop 
them from getting ahead. The courage and 
optimism with which they are attacking 
their new tasks are infectious. Much that 
they are undertaking is new to them, and 
though they learn modern’ techniques 
quickly, they urgently need more people 
trained in the essential skills of an industrial 
society. 

Most of all, it seems to me, they need men 
and women who understand what we call 
management. The organizing and disciplin- 
ing of the staff of their great new enterprises 
requires supervisory skill of a high order, and 
few Turks have had an opportunity to ac- 
quire that sort of experience. It is all very 
well for them to send their able young men 
to our colleges to study agriculture, electrical 
engineering, transportation and so on, but I 
should like to see them send equally capable 
trainees to our business schools to study 
economics, accounting and the principles of 
management. 

The impact of American education is al- 
ready great. Everywhere in Turkish Gov- 
ernment or business offices one encounters 
men trained at century-old Robert College 
of Istanbul or some of the other schools es- 
tablished by American philanthropy. Ameri- 
cans could have done nothing more en- 
lightened or better calculated to serve the 
cause of ultimate peace than the establish- 
ment of those schools. 

In one respect Turkey’s new and vigorous 
democracy differs from ours, and I mention 
this only because I am so extremely fond of 
the Turks. They are inordinately sensitive 
to criticism. As a nation and as individuals 
they are apt to be hurt by frank statements 
about themselves that Americans would take 
in stride. They have not yet reached that 
robust state where men may have strong 
differences on political and economic ques- 
tions and still live together in harmony. 

But Turkish loyalties are true and intense. 
Above all the Turks believe in the future of 
their country and not in a narrow national- 
istic sense, for the Turkey of the future will 
serve the welfare of the entire world through 
her strength and the wisdom of her leaders. 
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Relationship Between the United States 
and Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Dr. Don Alberto Martin Artajo, For- 
eign Minister of Spain, delivered at Ford- 
ham University, April 16, 1956, at a spe- 
cial convocation in “Tribute to Spain.” 
Dr. Artajo’s discussion of the historical 
and present relationship between the 
United States and Spain is extremely 
informative. I believe it warrants the 
attention of all Members of Congress, as 
well as the general public. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

President, professors, and students at 
Fordham University, ladies and gentlemen, 
in my life, not short indeed, as a man of 
laws and servant of that system of law that 
the state is and should be, I have had the 
honor of graduating as a lawyer from the 
University of Madrid, heiress of the Com- 
plutense of Alcala, founded by Cardinal 
Cisneros, and to become later a professor of 
its faculty of political and economical 
sciences. But neither my legal work nor my 
service to the Government of my country 
would have ever led me to think of the acad- 
emic honors received later on, when I became 
part of the Spanish Government during a 
difficult period of our history. In the last 
few years I have been honored with the title 
of doctor honoris causa, by the Angelic In- 
stitute of Rome and the University of St. 
Thomas of Manila. And now, on this oc- 
casion that I shall never forget, Iam honored 
in the same manner by the famous Fordham 
University. 

The Spanish university student who came 
for the first time to North America in 1939 
to participate in a Pax Romana Congress 
and who has continued to work always, to the 
extent of his ability, for the cause of Chris- 
tian peace in the world, is deeply moved to- 
day by the honor bestowed upon him by this 
famous university, founded by the church 
over a century ago and entrusted to the 
Jesuit order, the worthy work of a Spanish 
saint, Saint Ignatius of Loyola. I myself 
was educated in a Jesuit school as are my 
children today. 

Adding to my satisfaction is the fact that 
this is an American university, a splendid 
product of the vigorous cultural life of this 
great country with which Spain maintains 
such close and cordial relations. I cannot 
forget that in the discovery, colonization and 
evangelizing of vast territories of the United 
States, the Spanish names of Ponce de Leon, 
Soto, Cabeza de Vaca and other distinguished 
captains often appear, as well as those of 
viceroys and explorers like Revillagigedo, 
Bucarelli, and Malaespona; and above all, 
the exemplary figure of Fray Junipero Serra, 
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the humble friar of Majorca to whom Cali- 
fornia owes its first development. I do not 
forget either, that when the moment came 
for the United States to fight for its inde- 
pendence, Spain contributed appreciably to 
it, with the power her dominion in both 
worlds gave her. If there were some dis- 
agreements later between our two countries, 
providence has determined that at the end 
of the Second World War, Spain and the 
United States be tied together again by bonds 
of rich friendship of which I foresee the 
greatest profit for our mutual benefit and 
that of international peace. 

I have always felt a great esteem for the 
American people. I remember that when I 
was called upon by my chief of state to di- 
rect for him the foreign policy of Spain, in 
August of 1945, I made a statement to the 
press in which I said that the government 
of our country, inspired by the concepts of 
freedom and authority, would ultimately ar- 
rive at a full understanding with the English 
speaking countries. That idea, which might 
have seemed bold at the time, became a real- 
ity in the fall of 1953, when Spain and the 
United States signed agreements of military 
and economic assistance which are, undoubt- 
edly, among the most important interna- 
tional documents of our times. 

My present trip to the United States, dur- 
ing which I have been so warmly welcomed 
by the authorities and the people of this 
noble Nation, is a direct result of the good 
understanding between the United States 
and Spain. From 1953 on, our two countries 
have entered a new era in their relationship, 
which I hope will be to their utmost advan- 
tage as well as that of world peace. Stand- 
ing before an audience so well qualified in 
every respect, in which my words will find 
an echo of intelligence and understanding, I 
wish to dedicate some minutes to talk to you 


_ about the relations of our two countries, in 


the past as well as in the present and the 


_ future. 


A CENTURY OF RELATIONS BETWEEN SPAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES ? 


The relations between Spain and the 
United States were born under the sign of 
friendship. When the founders of the United 
States of America wanted their independ- 
ence, Spain was governing many of the 
territories that are today a part of this great 
federation. Our Government was sympa- 
thetic from the very first to the movement 
of emancipation of the early English Colonies 
and it collaborated with them in the diplo- 
matic field and with the delivery of arms, 
munitions, and money, as well as with the 
movements of its troops and fleets in Europe 
and America. Msgr. Fulton Sheen, auxiliary 
bishop of New York, mentioned not long 
ago the extent of our military assistance 
to the United States on that occasion: 219 
cannons and 30,000 rifles with the necessary 
ammunition, 4,000 field tents, 30,000 uni- 
forms, 12,000 bombs, and 200 artillery car- 
riages, all of it free. Spain donated also to 
the American cause, the sum—significant in 
those times—of $5 million, and it offered 
Gen. Charles Lee a blank check which he 
could use to cover the expenses of the war. 
That very friendly cooperation was sealed 
by the Treaty of Friendship, Limits, and 
Navigation, signed in 1795 between the 
United States and Spain in San Lorenzo del 
Excorial, by which Spain granted free navi- 
gation in the Mississippi and both countries 
established their boundaries. The territorial 


differences that arose later were settled with 
a diplomatic instrument, the Treaty of 
Friendship, Settlement of Differences, and 
Limits, signed in Washington in 1819 and 
by which—the text said—as a pledge of “a 
solid and unshakable peace between the two 
powers,” Spain ceded to the United States, 
with a generosity hard to conceive today, the 
two Floridas, with their adjacent islands and 
the boundary was set to the west of the 
Mississippi River. 

After this first period of harmony and 
understanding, the emancipation of the 
sister countries of Spanish America com- 
pletely changed the geopolitical picture of 
the New World. It was the era of the Mon- 
roe message, that established a new inter- 
national doctrine, and of repeated friction 
over the island of Cuba, the last pearl of 
the Spanish crown in America. Our differ- 
ences with the United States, complicated 
by an episode of sad remembrance whose 
historical injustice has been recognized by 
researchers in this country, inevitably led 
te the war that ended with the peace treaty 
signed in Paris the 10th of December of 
1898, and by which Spain lost the remainder 
of her overseas empire, the beloved islands 
of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

After the war and all its consequences, 
which completely changed Spain’s way of 
living and her role in the world, our relations 
with the United States went back to normal 
with the signing of the Treaty of Friendship 
and Commerce in 1902. We entered an era 
of friendly relations then which lasted until 
the international confusion caused by the 
Second World War and the biased predomi- 
nance attained by the Soviet Union began 
to distort the impression that the American 
statesmen had of things in Spain. 


THE UNITED STATES RECTIFIES EARLIER ERRORS 


In 1946 Spain was sacrificed to the policy 
of appeasement of Soviet Russia and because 
of the hate of international communism 
which had clearly been defeated on the 
battlefield of our Civil War. All of the 
heroic will of the Spanish people, the spirit 
of national independence, the Spartan de- 
cision of General Franco, and above all, the 
help of God, were needed for Spain to resist 
victoriously that overwhelming aggression 
directed by international communism. 


It was evident, nevertheless, and so stated 
General Franco on several occasions, that 
the United States felt neither hate nor ill- 
will toward Spain. Accordingly, when the 
threats of Soviet Russia forced the United 
States to develop its European policy on a 
new basis, voices with a fair sense of justice 
were heard in America, who demanded an 
end to the wrongful sanctions against Spain 
and the establishment of better political, 
military, and economic relations between the 
country which had assumed the role of cham- 
pion of freedom in the world against Com- 
munist slavery and the country which, after 
overthrowing communism on its own soil, 
formed the stanchest military and—above 
all—spiritual bulwark against the advance 
of communism in Europe. 

I still remember with deep feeling the visit 
of Admiral Sherman to the Spanish Chief 
of State in July 1951, carrying the message 
from President Truman and the Department 
of Defense of the United States. In that 
frank and cordial meeting between military 
men the basis was built for a mutual under- 
standing which has been since developed by 
Ambassadors Griffis, McVeagh, Dunn, and 
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Lodge for the United States and Ambassa- 
dors Lequerica and Areilza for Spain. 
Thanks to these men and to the missions of 
Generals Spry and Kissner and their agree- 
ments with our General Vigon, negotiations 
between our two countries reached their peak 
on September 26, 1953, when three agree- 
ments were signed, which have since then 
happily governed our relations. 

CHARACTER OF OUR ALLIANCE WITH THE UNITED 

STATES 


It will soon be 3 years since the signing 
of the Spanish-American pacts, which have 
functioned fully and satisfactorily, and on 
this occasion it seems opportune to recall 
and analyze the principal characteristics and 
especially the ideological basis upon which 
they were founded. 

Our American allies have conducted them- 
selves in Spain with consummate correctness 
in all respects. Our internal life has fol- 
lowed the course, exacted by our history, 
our temperament, and our interest, along 
the path of a natural evolution which, with 
the help of God, has restored order, justice, 
and prosperity. It is possible that a few 
men, of good intentions but scant historical 
experience, consider that in our country one 
does not find all the ideal conditions of a 
democratic regime. I would repeat here 
what I said in 1951 before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Madrid: 
the Spanish people love liberty above all else, 
but they have had to suffer too much from 
licentiousness of opinion, in a country where 
there can be found by the hundreds of thou- 
sands the victims of Communist tyranny, 
to permit liberty to be exploited by enemies 
of freedom. We administer our victory and 
guide our policies to conform to Christian, 
national, and social ideals that are the fruit 
of our own secular culture and of our recent 
historic experience. 

But if we wish to be honest with our- 
selves, we must not hide the fact that our 
agreements with the United States, signed 
3 years ago, begin to look old and are not 
sufficiently adequate to the new European 
realities. The atomic arms and the guided 
missiles appear also in the offensive arsenal 
of the Soviet Union and have increased the 
risks of Spain in her participation in the 
European defense. We cannot limit our- 
selves to the construction of air bases, which, 
by their proximity to our great cities increase 
our dangers in case of conflict. We consider 
it ineluctable that the military collabora- 
tion between the United States and Spain 
must fully extend to strengthen the Spanish 
Army, equipping it with modern weapons and 
bringing up to date all installations and 
armament of our soldiers. That is why we 
request a complete collaboration to equip our 
national army adequately, without submit- 
ting our economy to the tremendous burden 
of meeting the needs of the armed forces 
perfectly adapted to the role that would 
correspond to them in a possible war. 

This is, in our opinion, an urgent need of 
the times we are living, if we want to guard 
against future threats, in our strategic posi- 
tion as the extreme bulwark in Europe, be- 
tween two seas and on the Strait of Gibraltar. 


THE ECONOMIC AID TO SPAIN 


Let us continue with the analysis of the 
Spanish-American pacts, especially that of 
economic aid. Here also, if we are to be 
sincere, we must express our desire for a 
careful revision of the foundations on which 
rest the aid of the United States to our econ- 
omy. We cannot forget that Spain was not 
included in the Marshall plan for European 
recovery, a plan which has distributed gen- 
erously among various countries the very 
large amount of $55 billion. That service to 
meet the needs of free Europe has permitted 
the reconstruction of the means of produc- 
tion and transport, and has restored the 
industries and the economies of the coun- 
tries thus favored with this generous assist- 
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ance, so much so, that it can be said that it 
has saved Europe from destruction and has 
restored its prosperity, in spite of the im- 
mense destruction of war, in @ vast and more 
efficient manner than after the war of 1914- 
1918. Our country was left outside of this 
assistance and it is natural that there has 
been a regrettable delay in the development 
of our programs of production and indus- 
trialization, as compared with the other 
countries of Europe, which were more for- 
tunate although not more deserving of 
United States aid. Was not our national war 
of liberation the first and the most bloody 
chapter in the defense of Europe against 
communism? The great damages done dur- 
ing that war could not be repaired com- 
pletely during the Second World War. The 
gold of the Bank of Spain, valued at 1,734 
million gold pesetas, equivalent to more than 
$334 million, in 1936, as well as individual 
savings were looted by the Red government of 
Madrid and are still in the vaults of the 
banks of Russia. Certainly, if you will ex- 
cuse this easy irony, no country in Europe 
deserved and needed more the generous aid 
of the Marshall plan, given precisely to stim- 
ulate the defense against communist. The 
present aid to Spain, as it was agreed upon 
in 1953 is also insufficient. It would be con- 
venient to fill in some manner the delay in 
the reestablishment of the Spanish economy, 
giving Spain the same opportunities accorded 
other countries in Europe through a more 
generous and better understood assistance. 
We cannot feel satisfied with the distribu- 
tion of the assistance granted to us, al- 
though we are truly grateful for the sales of 
agricultural reserves and the assistance ex- 
tended by the United States Caritas. We 
shall be much more grateful, naturally, for 
the investments made in capital goods and 
in industrial equipment that would permit 
an increase in our output and would raise 
the standard of living of our people, 

With no other help save that of God, and 
the hard work of all Spaniards, we have ac- 
complished wonders in our country, restoring 
our agriculture, increasing industrialization, 
discovering new sources of energy, and de- 
veloping the possibilities of our production 
and our foreign trade to the utmost. The 
American tourists who now visit Spain con- 
stantly to admire her beauties and art treas- 
ures, usually realize what our national re- 
construction efforts mean, performed exclu- 
sively by us without any external aid. What 
great heights could we not attain for the 
welfare of our people if the American aid 
were more generous and liberal, not only in 
official allotments, but also in other free 
credits which would reinforce our economy 
in the manifold fields of national produc- 
tion? : 

SPANISH-AMERICAN CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


I would like to refer to another very inter- 
esting aspect of the relations between Spain 
and the United States; to the cultural rela- 
tions. We cannot conceive the free asso- 
ciation between our peoples if we do not 
try to establish among them spiritual ties 
of mutual understanding and common ideals 
in the development of the other activities, 
assuring the continued and intimate under- 
standing to which we aspire. 

The Embassy of the United States in Ma- 
drid, as well as ours in Washington, through 
their cultural sections, render an efficient 
service to our mutual relations. We see 
with satisfaction the work performed in 
Spain by the United States Information 
Service of your Embassy in seven of the prin- 
cipal cities, and with vast activities in con- 
ferences, publications, libraries, motion pic- 
tures, etc. On our part we intend to in- 
tensify as far as our means will permit, the 
Spanish cultural activities in the United 
States, creating if possible one or several 
Spanish cultural agencies properly endowed. 
An essential part of this work is that of 
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scholarships granted mutually for teachers 


and students. I am most happy to ac- 
knowledge the recent extension to Spain of 
the Fulbright program, wherein $600,000 will 
be invested, for a period of 3 years, in this 
fruitful exchange of Spanish and American 
students. Besides this scholarship program, 
sponsored by your State Department, and 
the technical exchange which has been go- 
ing on for some time, we are also grateful 
that some of your private foundations, like 
the old and worthy Del Amo Foundation, 
are participating in this scientific exchange. 
I hope that the day is not far off when the 
Rockefeller, Ford, and other important foun- 
dations that afford so many benefits and 
stimulation to most countries, will dedicate 
also part of their activities to Spain. 

That is why we desire close cultural ties 
with the United States, in which process I 
deem it essential to encourage further the 
study of the Spanish language and of our 
culture, which has been done in the United 
States for some time. Before our Civil War 
and the Second World War, a fruitful ex- 
change between the universities of the 
United States and Spain was established, 
fostered by philanthropic students of Span- 
ish culture, to whom today I wish to pay my 
heartfelt homage. First of all, to the mem- 
ory of the late Mr. Archer F. Huntington, 
founder of the Spanish Society of America 
and the Spanish Library of Congress. I ex- 
tend my cordial greetings to his widow, Mrs. 
Anna Huntington. 

THE LOYALTY OF SPAIN 


With this I finish this rather long speech. 
I have spoken from my heart trusting in your 
kind and intelligent indulgence. I wish to 
express my deepest appreciation for the aca- 
demic honor bestowed upon me by this 
splendid university, and for the opportunity 
that has been granted to me to express with 
all loyalty my ideas in this new era in the 
relations between Spain and the United 
States in which Spain enters with full his- 
toric understanding and without fear in the 
future. 

There is, among the artistic treasures of 
the Museo del Prado, a painting of El Greco, 
the famous Gentleman With the Hand on 
His Chest, which portrays the symbol of 
the highest quality of Spanish chivalry. The 
face of this man expresses admirably his 
mystic and humanitarian spirit. The hand 
on his chest, grasping the hilt of a sword 
proclaims his unwaverirfg determination to 
act in the defense of his ideals. Thus, Spain, 
like that gentleman of Toledo, is always in- 
spired in the highest ideals of humanity, 
loyalty to her friends, and willing to make 
all kinds of sacrifices in the defense of free- 
dom and civilization. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, Kentucky recently extended 
the right to vote to persons between the 
ages 18 to 21. We were, therefore, par- 
ticularly interested in the poll conducted 
by Wesleyan University to determine the 
political preferences of high school stu- 
dents throughout the Nation. The total 
vote in that poll was 433,253 from 12,140 
classrooms and it was divided as follows: 











1956 
Eisenhower (59.76 percent) --.-..-. 258, 927 
Knowland (1.63 percent) --.-.-..- so soe 
Stevenson (19.19 percent) --....... - 83,130 
Kefauver (17.29 percent) -_.-..---. 74, 900 
Miscellaneous writeins (2.13 per- 
CORT) .0sinsnens ieinsincieminggihitpnedl 9, 224 
Total (100 percent) ........... 433, 253 
Republican candidates (61.94 per- 
OIG) orc dice ce mn ndunignabenas 268, 372 
Democratic candidates (37.83 per- 
NO ose estates gu ie anc pits on ta eccaeipceinkedel 163, 915 
Unidentifiable by party (0.23 per- 
CREE) i etitiiona esl Salton doaaticabebsiaipsiaapaizortan 966 
Total (100 percent) ........... 433, 253 


President Eisenhower received a clear ma- 
jority in every State except 5 (Georgia, 44 
percent; Louisiana, 47 percent; Minnesota, 
43 percent; Mississippi, 46 percent; and 
South Carolina, 41 percent), and he was the 
leading candidate in all States. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon received the largest writein 
vote. 

In the Farm Belt, constituting the States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
Republicans received 103,093 votes; Demo- 
crats received 57,631 votes; others 227. 

In the so-called solid South, consisting 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ok- 
lahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia, Republicans received 69,074; 
Democrats received 56,917; others 584. 

The vote for each candidate whose name 
was on the ballot State by State was as 
follows; 















State Eisen- | Know-|Steven-| Kefau- 
, hower | land son ver 
OC a 7, 597 248 | 4,696 2, 090 
BE. Cc dccadecones 938 37 289 168 
DIRE. deeoctndicd 2, 269 86 | 1,039 903 
California............ 7, 951 276 | 2,731 1, 607 
Colorade.....<cscescos 2, 743 47} 1,043 549 
Connecticut.....-..- 3, 643 69 974 355 
Delaware............ 169 5 71 46 
Lo ere ee 8, 532 181 2, 294 1, 930 
GOGIGIRs. o.csasetsesn< 3, 967 242 | 3,021 1, 205 
SO 1, 363 42 330 326 
SEOUL, a ccnpancnts se 17, 612 351 4, 941 3, 435 
SAIAMNG. i cnncediase 8, 603 203 | 2,044 2,116 
a a eee 6, 667 184 1,139 2, 541 
Kansas_.......-.....| 4,687 134 1,099 940 
RMBOIET « cicesectass 6, 665 118 | 2,110 2,069 
LOE. coca cons 3, 944 130 | 3,226 817 
RES. 2. accaloescs 3, 064 43 542 391 
Maryland...........| 2,403 63 527 556 
Massachusetts -| 6,956 129 1,810 1,159 
Michigan... -| 9,223 141 1, 796 1, 786 
Minnesota... 5, 135 119 1, 811 4, 860 
Mississippi. -| 2, 261 116 | 1,576 597 
Missouri-_... ---| 10,399 355 | 3, 482 4, 240 
Montane. = .-casceus 3, 280 154 1, 001 1, 317 
NODE ncnarcoues 3, 346 120 465 912 
a 455 9 78 72 
New Hampshire. -.--- 1, 487 32 159 449 
New Jersey...-....-- 3, 959 86 895 677 
New Mexico-..-.....- 2, 104 7 749 533 
eee 5, 532 100 971 615 
North Carolina....-- 6, 914 188 | 3,654 2, 590 
North Dakota-._-...- 3, 384 lil 4 1, 945 
ed 5. tasaedasosk 18, 509 420} 4,621 4, 031 
Oklahoma. ..-...-..- 2,972 73 | 1,236 939 
I en al , 064 39 589 512 
Pennsylvania_.._.-.- 25, 960 624] 8,134 6, 227 
Rhode Island_-.....- 1, 290 30 * 227 
South Carolina. ...-.. 689 189 | 2,025 852 
South Dakota-.......- 1, 464 66 212 618 
‘Tennessee -- ess ee 155 1, 583 4, 828 
Texas... -| 10, 543 440 4, 598 3, 245 
Utah __- J 826 33 210 100 
Vermont. “i 990 30 113 131 
Virginia_- -| 7, 581 221 3, 383 1, 639 
Washington __......- , 804 55 819 526 
West Virginia.......- 4, 972 114} 2,164 1, 643 
Wisconsin. .........- 10, 581 324 | 1,388 4, 859 
W youting. ..csse0-00u 1,174 36 39 376 
PII sacs witness 17 0 0 1 
District of Columbia. 151 1 52 28 
Cee sti 1, 062 33 418 322 





President Eisenhower was asked at his 
May 4 press conference to comment on 
the poll and whether his landslide vote 
among the high school seniors and jun- 
iors resulted from his appealing repeat- 
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edly to the youth of the country to take 
an active interest in their Government 
and get ready for their responsibilities 
of citizenship. He replied: 

Well, someone brought in that survey, 
showed it to me, and I would be less than 
human if I said I didn’t get a lift out of it. 
Of course I did, because I like youngsters— 
as a matter of fact, I probably trust them 
more than lots of people do. [Laughter.] 
But I think the main thing to be commented 
upon in that survey is this: The youngsters 
are taking such an interest in their Govern- 
ment, the policies that are being applied, and 
the people that are trying to run them. 

Now, maybe their judgments are based 
upon less exact information than you people 
have. But the fact is that they are taking 
the interest. Interest in our Government is 
the one thing that is necessary if this type 
of Government is to be successful over the 
years. 

The young people must do it, and they 
must continue through their lives; so I ap- 
plaud them for taking the interest and going 
to the trouble of doing all this. I thank 
every one of them that think I am doing 
O. K. 


Thomas O’Neill, a well-known political 
analyst, interprets the poll as evidence of 
a change in the political preference of 
the young people to the Republican 
Party. In-his April 30, 1956, column in 
the Baltimore Sun he stated: 

Hints that the Democrats may be in for a 
long siege of dark days appear in a novel 
presidential preference poll just completed 
by Wesleyan University. The university con- 
sulted the political preferences of nearly half 
a million students in junior and senior high 
schools across the Nation in a poll of presi- 
dential favorites for November. Like their 
seniors in other straw votes, the school boys 
and girls plumped heavily for Mr. Eisen- 
hower, a result which even the Democratic 
Committee could have anticipated. The 
chill for the Democrats lay in evidence that 
the upcoming generation of new voters is 
shifting to a Republican orientation after a 
long period in which a stout Democratic asset 
was that party’s appeal to a preponderance 
of first-voters at each succeeding election. 
Even Democrats who are ready to concede the 
reelection of Mr. Eisenhower have looked 
forward to a comeback in 1960 when he would 
be ineligible to run. Now-they must con- 
sider the prospect of more extensive defeats 
unless a new attraction for young voters can 
be discovered and developed. * * * Across 
the Nation, an astonishing 62 percent of the 
students preferred a Republican over a Dem- 
ocratic President, including the Southern 
States. This proportion is a sharp reversal 
of the findings that most persons of voting 
age consider themselves Democrats and sug- 
gest that the new generation of voters will 
extend Republican rule at Washington in- 
calculably beyond the present administra- 
tion. President Eisenhower’s personal pop- 
ularity was only in part responsibile for the 
strong Republican showing. His share of 
the total vote was slightly less than 59 per- 
cent. 





Israel Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, May 4 


was the eighth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel. It 
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hardly seems possible, in view of the 
many accomplishments of this young 
Nation, that so short a period has elapsed 
since the date it first achieved inde- 
pendence. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a statement I have prepared commem- 
orating this occasion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


IsRAEL INDEPENDENCE 


It is with particular pleasure that I extend 
my congratulations to the State of Israel on 
the eighth anniversary of its independence. 
One cannot think of this State, so new to the 
family of nations, without marveling at its 
remarkable achievements during the short 
span of its existence. 

In spite of the almost continual border 
difficulties which have consumed so much of 
her time, which have sapped so much of her 
energy, and which have resulted in such a 
tragic drain on her manpower, Israel has 
made impressive progress in shaping a mod- 
ern, thriving country. 

Since that momentous May 14 in 1948 
when the Jewish provisional government 
under David Ben Gurion: proclaimed the 
State of Israel, with Chaim Weizmann as 
President, the Jewish Government, in ad- 
dition to its eternal struggle for survival in 
the conflict-riddled Middle East, has dealt 
with many other challenging problems. 
These have included the absorbing of many 
survivors of Nazi tyranny, of providing food, 
housing and education facilities for its 
mushrooming population, and, finally, of 
directing the Israeli economy toward a firmer 
and more independent base through long- 
range agricultural and industrial programs. 

Evidence of Israel’s success in meeting 
these challenges are everywhere to be found. 
Though the housing problem is still far from 
solved, the thousands of tents which were 
thrown up in such haste to accommodate 
the staggering influx of refugees have al- 
ready been replaced with less primitive hous- 
ing. And construction of pernianent hous- 
ing is constantly in process. To meet the 
overwhelming food shortage, barren desert 
wastes have been converted into fertile fields 
by the use of improved technological skills, 
and increased irrigation. Moreover, indus- 
trial output has more than doubled since 
the establishment of Israel’s independence. 
Largely through the use of outside funds, 
billions of dollars have been wisely invested 
in such industrial enterprises as those re- 
lating to steel construction, and heavy 
manufacturing, and in chemical and textile 
plants—to name a few. 

But in meeting the problems of an infant 
country trying to acquire the basic essen- 
tials of life, the Israelis have not neglected 
the development of their magnificent and 
ancient traditions of learning and culture. 
When Israel was but 6 months old, the 
Knesset passed the Compulsory Education 
Law which established universal, free and 
compulsory education for all children from 
5 to 14. Since then, the Israelis have been 
constantly facing the formidable problems 
of school and teacher shortages, which are 
complicated by language differences among 
the pupils. 

Quite clearly, in the light of these striking 
accomplishments, the Israelis have given 
proof of a vigor and resourcefulness in the 
molding of their splendid new nation which 
will not only continue to contribute toward 
sthe development of a stable, prosperous 
state, but which will ultimately have a bene- 
ficial influence throughout the whole Middie 
East. Let us hope that soon the swords of 
that area may be beaten into plowshares, 
and that Israel may devote herself fully, in 
peace, to the development and enrichment 
of her great and ancient heritage. 
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The Farm Problem—GTA Daily Radio 
Roundup 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup of May 11, 1956, 
relating to the farm problem. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fripay, May 11, 1956. 

A farm editor went to Washington re- 
cently, and his comments on what he found 
in the way of attitudes towards the farm 
situation are worthy of note. The. editor, 
Art Thompson of Wallace’s Farmer maga- 
zine, does his research and writing out in 
the corn and hog country of the great farm 
State of Iowa. His day-to-day work is with 
farm people and farm problems, and his 
writings indicate he understands them. In 
fact, he’s long been a real farmer and was 
operating his own farm until he took his 
present job a few months back. So, he’s 
got a first-hand knowledge of the farm 
situation. 

But, in Washington he got a shock. He 
found a vacuum, as far as appreciation of 
the economic illness of agriculture in these 
times of prosperity for other segments of the 
country is concerned. “The people,” he says, 
“don’t quite believe you, even in parts of 
the Department of Agriculture, when you 
tell them what is happening to farm in- 
come. They listen, but they do not really 
hear.” Yet, he adds, perhaps some of them 
shouldn’t be blamed too severely. After 
all, about the only time they probably think 
hard about farm prices is when they go to 
the grocery store for the family shopping. 

And, of course, it’s a fact that they won’t 
find price cuts there that serve to fully re- 
flect some of the cuts that have taken place 
in farm prices. And, also, as Thompson 
points out, these are people who hear the 
Secretary of Agriculture “carry on about the 
record level of land values and the terrible 
evil of price supports.” Another reason he 
finds it hard to blame the city people for 
lack of understanding is the obvious one 
that few city newspapers and magazines 
treat the farm problem with sympathy. 
When statistics come out on farm income, 
he says, they’re just likely to wind up some- 
where on the inside page of that big-city 
newspaper. 

So, there are good reasons for the failure 
of the city resident to grasp what has been 
happening out in the farm country, while 
business has been booming along with rec- 
ord earnings. There is one thing, though, 
that will finally jolt people in the city, says 
farm editor Thompson. That will develop, 
he says, as the slump in farm buying hurts 
business more and more. To illustrate what 
can, and is, happening, he cited the fact that 
a number of farm machinery companies 
around the country have been forced to 
slash production, lay off men, and announce 
cuts in company earnings to their stock- 
holders. 

Yes, that can serve to bring the farm prob- 
lem close to home for many city people. 
A lot of them fail to realize that agricul- 
ture, despite the decline in farm popula- 
tion, is still a mighty big customer for the 
products of the steel mills, the rubber 
plants, the oil industry, the chemical 
plants, and the producer of consumer goods. 
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A slump in farm buying can be the dyna- 
mite that jars the rest of the country into 
a realization that the farm economy needs 
real, far-reaching help to boost farm income. 

Northwest farmers can help make their 
bushels work for better farm living by mar- 
keting them through their own coopera- 
tive organization—that’s GTA, the co-op 
way. 





Interdependence of American Labor and 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
various attempts have been made in 
recent months by high administration 
officials to divide the American people 
by setting workers against farmers, and 
vice versa. Some of us have tried to 
emphasize in our replies that American 
labor and American agriculture have 
more interests in common than in con- 
flict. 

In the May issue of Textile Labor, the 
official publication of the Textile Work- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO, Governor Or- 
ville L. Freeman of Minnesota has con- 
tributed an article entitled “Linking 
Workers and Farmers.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
constructive and clearheaded account of 





-the interdependence of American labor 


and agriculture be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LINKING WORKERS AND FARMERS 


(By Orville L. Freeman, Governor of 
Minnesota) 


This is an age of constantly and rapidly 
increasing interdependence. It is more cer- 
tain than ever that the continued well- 
being of any large segment of our economy 
is dependent upon the prosperity of other 
groups. This is particularly true of farmers 
and workers. For it is obvious that the 
greatest market for food and fiber produced 
in the United States lies with the American 
wage earners; and agriculture is a $13 mil- 
lion customer of industry and labor. Ten 
million people are employed in the market- 
ing and processing of farm products, and 
6 million more are employed in plants pro- 
ducing specific farm needs. The interests 
that farmers and laborers have in common 
are far greater and more important than 
any which might seem to conflict. It is 
therefore not only logical but essential for 
these groups to work together to achieve 
their common goals. 

Effective farmer-labor cooperation, how- 
ever logical and important it may be, has 
been difficult to achieve. The chief reason is 
lack of understanding. Organizations of 
each group begin, as they should, by working 
for limited economic goals. These goals are 
very important to the group itself, but the 
indirect benefits that inure to others are 
not so obvious. When a labor union secures 
higher wages for its members, the general 
public, including farmers, may be led to be- 
lieve that such labor gains have merely re- 
sulted in increased prices. There should be 
a far more general recognition of the fact 
that the great progress of our American eco- 
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nomic system is based on mass production, 
which could not have attained its present 
success without the mass purchasing power 
that results from good wages. 

Likewise, when farmers organize to secure 
higher prices, the general public, including 
laborers, may be led to believe that such 
gains have merely resulted in higher food 
costs. The fact is that the price the farmer 
gets for his product is the only wage he 
receives for his labor. When wage-earners 
recognize this, it is easy for them to under- 
stand the interests that farmers and workers 
have in common. 

The general welfare of all of the people 
‘would be advanced by a more thorough and 
widespread understanding of these relation- 
ships. This is especially important because 
special interests, opposed to the goals shared 
by farm and labor groups, sometimes follow 
“divide and conquer” tactics. The best way 
to counteract them is, of course, conscious 
and effective effort, on the part of both farm 
and labor groups, to publicize the facts. 

Education, publicity and experience can 
bring about an understanding of the inter- 
ests and goals which workers and farmers 
have in common—an understanding that is 
essential if these goals are to be reached. In 
Minnesota, organized labor has recognized 
the importance of such understanding and 
has carried out efforts directed toward ex- 
plaining its position to farmers. Some farm 
organizations and their leaders have done 
likewise. But results require more than 
better understanding alone. 

The most conspicuous illustration of 
farmer-labor cooperation in Minnesota is 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party. At- 
tempts at such cooperation through politi- 
cal action began a generation ago. Neither 
farm organizations nor labor unions as such 
became a part of the political party. But 
their leaders and their members joined and 
actively participated, first in the Farmer- 
Labor Party and then in its successor, the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party of today. 

The DFL party of Minnesota is not com- 
posed exclusively of farmers and workers. 
It faithfully and democratically represents 
the interests of all the people—encluding 
small business and the professions. But 
since farmers and workers constitute so large 
a portion of “all of the people” their inter- 
ests are very well represented. 

When the labor section of our party plat- 
form is written, it is not done by a commit- 
tee of writers merely trying to coin phrases 
that will win the labor vote. It is done by 
members who have been active in the labor 
movement, seeking to express what is needed 
in the interest of labor. And when the draft 
is written it must be explained in such a 
way that the nonlabor members of the party 
will understand and support it. 

This in itself is an excellent educational 
process. For when the farmer delegates who 
share in the formulation and adoption of 
the platform go back to their own rural 
communities, they can explain to their 
neighbors the reasons for the platform pro- 
visions. 

This kind of cooperative effort through a 
political party is particularly important to- 
day. For the greater part of our Nation's 
history, farm and labor groups gave com- 
paratively little attention to political action, 
but rather sought to attain their ends 
through economic means. Two recent de- 
velopments have altered this situation. 

First, Government action is becoming in- 
creasingly important to both groups. Laws 
which assist—or in other cases, seriously re- 
strict—union organization and collective 
bargaining are matters for Government. 
And in the area of farming, a national pro- 
gram to promote a sound agricultural econ- 
omy is currently of critical importance. 
Labor and agriculture are being forced by 
circumstances into some kind of political 
activity. They can and do act through po- 
litical pressure for or against specific legis- 
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lation. They can also act through the 
broader mechanism of a political party, thus 
sharing and participating to a greater ex- 
tent in choosing candidates and making pol- 
icy. 

Tn the second place, there is a noticeable 
trend in both labor and agriculture to widen 
their interests and expand the scope of their 
goals. Labor is interested, for example, in 
far more than wages, working conditions and 
rules for collective bargaining. It is in- 
terested in education, health, social secu- 
rity, human rights and international rela- 
tions. Government action is decisive in all 
these fields. 

There are many advantages in following 
the pattern we are working out in Minne- 
sota, a pattern which—instead of follow- 
ing the practice in some countries of organiz- 
ing a political party for each separate eco- 
nomic group—encourages the working to- 
gether of many such groups, in a party with 
a liberal program dedicated to the common 
interests of all the people. I believe this to 
be more in line with our American tradition, 
and more likely to be effective. And I am 
sure that the interaction, within a party, of 
several different points of view results in 
an understanding and a spirit of cooperation 
that is essential to the operation of demo- 
cratic. government. 

In Minnesota countless rank-and-file 
union members as well as union officers 
participate in the Democratic-Farmer-La- 
bor Party ar regular party members, rather 
than as Official representatives of their or- 
ganizations. The same is true of farmers 
and others. Their ability and vision has 
contributed immeasurably to our success. 
Democratic ideals and methods must today 
stand the test and prove their worth, not 
only in the United States but throughout 
the world. And democratic principles and 
practices within the political party are in 
themselves a part of this process. I can 
think of no better area in which labor and 
agriculture can work together to promote 
the better living and the greater freedom 
that we all want. 





The Polish Constitution: Symbol of 
Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, among 
the many brave and gallant peoples 
presently enslaved by the Communist 
conspiracy are the people of Poland. It 
is altogether fitting that their millions of 
friends in America and throughout the 
free world note the 165th anniversary of 
the adoption of Poland’s Constitution, 
which remains one of the great docu- 
ments in man’s long struggle to be free 
and independent. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
statement I have prepared in commemo- 
ration of this important anniversary. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

PouisH CONSTITUTION: SYMBOL OF FREEDOM 

Today we are commemorating the 165th 
anniversary of Poland’s constitution, and I 
am grateful for the opportunity to assure the 
Polish people in our own country as well as 
the millions of our Polish friends behind 
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the Tron Curtain that we have not forgotten 
the plight of Poland. 

This anniversary is one of the great events 
in the long history of Poland. For it was by 
the constitution of May 3, 1791, that it was 
decreed that Poland would be a nation of 
freedom, based on laws made by the people. 
It contains this statement: “All power in 
civil society is derived from the will of the 
people.” 

The road to constitutional reform was not 
an easy one, although Poland was one of the 
first of the pioneers of liberalism in Europe. 
In 1347, Poland established the first com- 
plete code of laws existing then in Christian 
Europe. In 1413, the leaders of Poland and 
Lithuania executed an agreement, the lan- 
guage of which proclaimed the brotherhood 
of nations for the first time in history. In 
1430, the security of the individual was rec- 
ognized and safeguarded by law in Poland, 
and as this same law was constantly broad- 
ened, it became the nucleus of Poland’s un- 
paralleled political and religious liberties. 

For 2 years preceding the Polish constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791, the Polish Diet held in- 
tense discussions until there was general 
concurrence in the character of the con- 
stitution. The resultant document included 
many of the political principles and constitu- 
tional practices of the countries most ad- 
vanced in democracy at that time. It con- 
tained many of the forms and practices 
found in our own Constitution as well as in 
the British. Such things as the separation 
of powers, bicameral legislation, the elements 
of cabinet responsibility, the independent 
judiciary, and majority rule, all these and 
more are found in the Polish constitution. 

It may readily be seen that the fact that 
Poland succeeded in these early days to 
achieve such great progress was due almost 
entirely to the genius of the Polish people 
themselves. The descendants of these same 
democratically minded people have now been 
thrust ruthlessly under a terroristic, to- 
talitarian police state. 

For the sake of these Poles under the 
Soviet oppression let us all now rededicate 
ourselves to the cause of constitutional de- 
mocracy. We know with certainty that the 
day will come when the Polish people and 
their oppressed neighbors in Eastern Europe 
will be enabled to throw off the chains that 
bind them. We are also confident that the 
free men in our own great Nation will help 
assure the return of Poland to its traditional 
position of honor among the free nations of 
the world. 





Statement by Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on Obligation of Soviet 
Union To Remove Troops From Ru- 
mania and Hungary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
statement by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, pointing out the obli- 
gation resting on the Soviet Union to re- 
move its troops from Rumania and Hun- 
gary, with the coming into effect of the 
Austrian State Treaty. 

The citation is from pages 8 and 9 of 
Executive Report No. 8 of the Committee 
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on Foreign Relations. It is dated June 
15, 1955, nearly a year ago; but it is even 
more pertinent today than it was when 
first made. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

AUSTRIAN STATE TREATY 


10. WITHDRAWAL OF SOVIET FORCES FROM 
SATELLITES 


When the State Treaty with Austria comes 
into effect, there will no longer be a peace- 
treaty basis for the Soviet Union to maintain 
its troops in Rumania and Hungary to pro- 
tect its lines of communication to Austria. 

The committee asked the Secretary of 
State whether steps will be taken to ascer- 
tain whether Soviet troops will be withdrawn 
from these countries in compliance with the 
terms of the peace treaties. Mr. Dulles re- 
called that some provisions of the treaties 
of peace with Rumania and Hungary, as well 
as Bulgaria, have been flagrantly violated in 
the past. He stated, however, that the De- 
partment is actively studying “to see what 
basis we have for asking for the withdrawal 
of troops” since “one consequence of the 
making of the treaty should be withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Hungary and Rumania.” 

The committee fully supports the De- 
partment of State in its efforts to seek full 
compliance with those provisions of these 
treaties relating not only to the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Rumania and Hungary, 
but also to treaty limitations imposed on the 
size of the armed forces which Rumania, and 
Hungary, and Bulgaria as well, may main- 
tain. 





Nomination of Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas 
as National Commander, Disabled 
American Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
speech by Mr. Stuart A. Lindman, given 
at the last convention of the Disabled 
American Veterans, at which time Mr. 
Lindman placed in nomination for na- 
tional commander of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans the name of a distin- 
guished Minnesotan, Maj. Gen. Melvin 
J. Maas. General Maas was at one time 
a Representative from Minnesota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I recall him vividly. For many 
years I served with him on the same 
committee, and I am a great admirer of 
his. 

Mr, THYE. General Maas was a great 
soldier and a very able Member of Con- 
gress. I know he is serving the Disabled 
Veterans in a most commendable man- 
ner. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And he is a 
citizen of which any State would be 
proud. 

Mr. THYE. Yes; and we are very 
proud of him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Minnesota? 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NOMINATION OF Mas. GEN. MELVIN J. Maas 

FOR NATIONAL COMMANDER, DISABLED AMER- 

ICAN VETERANS 


(By Stuart A. Lindman, commander, 
Minneapolis Chapter No. 1) 


Mr. Commander and fellow delegates, it is 
a distinct honor to address the chosen of 
America’s disabled defenders. 

We have deliberated and debated, de- 
nounced and discussed, charged and praised, 
and reveled in good fellowship this past week. 
Comes now the climax of our convention, 
that hour when we look through our ranks 
for the man behind whom, more than any 
other, we will rally to the call. 

We have served, sacrificed, and continue to 
suffer; we are brothers and sisters all; pain 
is our common denominator. 

Only two symbols are paid for with a 
higher price than our proud emblem and 
standard, the Cross, the Star of David. And 
we shall not break faith with those who have 
died. To be mindful of our venerable chap- 
lain’s words, “He’s not heavy, Father, he’s 
my brother.” Now is the hour when we 
name the man who carries the most of our 
burden; now is the hour when we name our 
spokesman * * * spokesman not in name 
only, but with the complete charge of aggres- 
sive leadership. We of the DAV count 
no cost to ourselves too great in the con- 
tinued service of country and, in particular, 
our responsibilities to the war's disabled, 
their dependents, and their survivors. We 
so charge each leader of our DAV, local, 
State, district, and national. 

In the critical year ahead we must be pre- 
pared to divide and roll the enemy’s attack; 
to make ready the guard against any and 
every, even seemingly passive recommenda- 
tion, bill, or declaration in or out of the 
halls of Congress, which might be adverse to 
war’s disabled and their dependents. Our 
call is articulate. 

I bring forth today the name of one who 
personifies the purposes of the DAV, namely: 
To uphold and maintain the Constitution 
and laws of the United States; to fight for 
the realization of true American ideals; to 
work for the betterment of the disabled; to 
cooperate with Government Officials; to serve 
comrades, community, and country. 

This man’s record parallels our purpose. 
Here is the man who has distinguished him- 
self in his many fields of endeavor. 

He entered the Marine Corps in 1917; 
served with marine aviation in the Azores, 
and in 1926 accepted a Marine Reserve com- 
mission. In 1941 he served at sea on the 
staff of Adm. William Halsey. In 1942 he 
served with Admiral Fletcher in the Solo- 
mons campaign. He served as Marine Corps 
observer with Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
Australia and New Guinea. He was awarded 
the Silver Star for service with the Army Air 
Force. . He won the Legion of Merit in com- 
bat. In 1945 he assumed command of the 
Awase Air Base on Okinawa, where he was 
wounded by enemy action. On June 1, 1950, 
he was promoted to brigadier general. Pro- 
gressive blindness overtook him in 1952, and 
August 1 of that year he was retired. 

Not only has he distinguished himself on 
the field of battle, but also in the halls of 
Congress. He was first elected to the Con- 
gress in 1926 at the early age of 27. He 
served from 1927 to 1933, and again from 
1935 to 1945. During his career in Congress 
he specialized in legislation promoting avia- 
tion, national defense, and measures to im- 
prove the unemployment situation. As a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House he sponsored several international 
conferences designed to bring about better 
relations with foreign powers. 

As a member of the Secretary of Defense’s 
Reserve Policies Board, he was named chair- 
man in September of 1950 of a special com- 
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mittee to clarify the status of thousands of 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Reserves 
during the limited mobilization. He advises 
the Secretary of Defense on “Reserve legisla- 
tion; he is chairman of the board of the 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ Association; 
he is legislative chairman of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association; he is a past commander 
in chief of the Military Order of the World 
Wars. 

He holds a degree of doctor of laws, 
awarded by the College of St. Thomas, his 
alma mater. 

To borrow some of the words of the Hon- 
orable LAURENCE CURTIS, spoken in the House 
of Representatives a few days ago: The DAV, 
under the command of this gentleman will 
“not permit the disabled veterans to become 
mere forgotten heroes, to be relegated to the 
economic scrap pile, for the future welfare 
of our country is inevitably linked with the 
welfare of the disabled war veterans.” 

Here is one whose integrity will allow us 
not to use only his name in our good cause, 
but whose loyalty to the troops will dictate 
his going forth to do battle with our every 
adversary, whose creed of honor will dictate 
his strengthening the gains and friendships 
we have won and established through these 
years on the legislative battlefield. He will 
hold the ground won. Even as those before 
us have called him from the ranks, have 
reached out and virtually plucked him from 
the battle for service in a higher eschelon 
only because of his meritorious service, even 
so, in our beloved DAV, this man is beholden 
to none, has never become embroiled in the 
politics of our struggles and growth. He is 
truly the man whom we can serve unitedly. 
Promised nothing, nor having been prom- 
ised, he owes none. He works only for the 
common good. He is free of mind and of 
program. His service has in no way been 
shackled, nor would his strength of purpose 
allow same. There can be no dissenting 
voice in the choice of a commander as strong 
and noble as this leader. 

There is no great credit for selection of 
this man due any one individual or collective 
group. As you hear, ours will not be the 
first organization to extend a call for his 
training, talent, experience, his heart and 
mind and very being. 

Surely, here is one who has Divine guid- 
ance. 

The 15th Psalm of David answers: “Who 
shall dwell in God’s holy hill?” 

He that walketh uprightly. 

He that worketh righteousness. 

He who speaks the truth in his heart. 

He who back-biteth not with his tongue. 

He who takes not reproach against his 
neighbor. 

He who condemns the vile. 

He who swears to his own hurt and chang. 
eth not. 

a who takes no reward against the inno- 
cent. 

I want to be with that man and for that 
man, and I’m sure you do, too. 

In this choice can we proudly manifest 
the great heart of the Disabled American 
Veterans. We here will call forth, for the 
first time in history, the champion of Amer- 
ica’s nonservice disabled, the chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Employment 
to the Physically Handicapped, to now also 
serve those who have sacrificed parts of body 
and health in the service of country. 

I need not review the uncertain year 
ahead; if we knew not the critical area we 
enter, we would not be here in convention 
assembled. It is paramount our leader be 
of noble stature. To paraphrase the Psalm- 
ist, “The good walk on every side, when the 
morally purest men are exalted.” 

We, the chosen of, by, and for America’s 
disabled defenders, having aided in main- 
taining the honor and integrity and suprem- 
acy of our country, holding in remembrance 
the sacrifices in common made, and drawn 
together by strong bonds of respect and 
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mutual suffering, will solemnly and firmly 
reassociate ourselves together in exalting to 
the post of National Commander of the 
DAV, the man whose name I place in nomi- 
nation at this time. 

Let his sight be our light. We have seen 
all of the terror and hells of war; now would 
to God that in this man’s sacrifice he can 
give us the light, the insight to encourage 
in all people the spirit of understanding 
which will guard against future wars. 

Gentlemen, I give you the name and nomi- 
nation of Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas. 





The Cure of Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly no organization has done more 
to combat juvenile delinquency than the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, which will mark 
their 50th anniversary this year. Un- 
doubtedly, one of the contributing fac- 
tors to the success of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America has been the able leadership of 
such persons as the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, who has served as chairman of 
this organization for the past 20 years. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
he recently made at the dedication of 
the new Columbia Park Boys’ Club build- 
ing in San Francisco, outlining the 
worthwhile work being done by Boys’ 
Clubs everywhere. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CURE OF DELINQUENCY AND THE MAKING 
or Goop CITIZENS 

(An address by the Honorable Herbert Hoover 

at the cornerstone laying of the new build- 

ing of the Columbia Park Boys Club, San 

Francisco, Calif.) 

It is an honor to participate here in the 
laying of the cornerstone for a new building 
of the Columbia Park Boys Club. This was 
one of the earliest boys clubs established in 
the United States. It was due to that great 
San Francisco spirit Maj. Sidney Peixotto, 
and it has shed blessing on this city now for 
61 years. 

I have been on this team for only 20 years 
as chairman of the national board. In my 
time alone I have witnessed the number of 
clubs double—from 200 to over 400. I have 
seen them established in 300 towns and cities. 
This is no paper organization. To build and 
equip a club like this cost from $300,000 to 
$500,000. We have in this 20 years had the 
satisfaction of the growth of a nationwide 
investment in these clubs from $20 million 
to over $120 million. 

The clubs have become one of the great 
character building institutions of our coun- 
try. They turn out every year thousands of 
assured loyal and patriotic citizens. And 
every club is a voluntary institution sup- 
ported by the generosity of the citizens of 
their city, There is no governmental hand 
in them. 

Our country is greatly agitated over the 
growth of teen-age delinquency. There are 
& multitude of proposed remedies. Most of 
them gyrate around ideas of how mothers and 
fathers and teachers can do a better job. 
Most of these remedies ignore four primary 
forces insofar as our congested districts are 
concerned, 
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First. These boys are endowed with dynam- 
ic energy. The world is new and must be fully 
explored. They have an impelling desire for 
adventure, discovery, and great undertakings. 
They have competition and combat in their 
bones. Their primary instinct is to hunt in 
a pack in search for adventure and joy. 

Second. We have laid pavements and ce- 
ment over most of their out-of-door space in 
our congested city districts. 

Third. These boys can no longer find out- 
lets for their energies in the woods or on the 
streams and the animals to be captured. 

Fourth. We send these youngsters to 
school for 6 or 8 hours during the day and 
we leave them to the paved streets for the 
evenings, and Saturdays and Sundays. 

Do you wonder that with these innate 
qualities and the surroundings that these 
boys conspire by gangs to engage in destruc- 
tive joy and the excitement of battle? 

This is where the Boys Clubs ome in. 
Here we provide a place where gang spirit 
and competition expend themselves in or- 
ganized games. If the youngsters need to 
do combat, they are given the gloves and 
operate under rules of sportsmanship. Here 
in these clubs they expand their creative 
spirits through the mysteries of woodwork- 
ing, machine tools, books, and musical in- 
struments, Here they find their bent for 
future life. Here they conduct their own 
government and their own discipline. Here 
they receive constant sympathetic friendli- 
ness and guidance from a trained staff of 
devoted men and women. When they are 
in these rooms, mother has no anxieties and 
father broods over no homecoming chastise- 
ment. 

These clubs are the greatest cure for de- 
linquency in our country. I could prove 
it to you by the statistics from 300 cities. 
In one Chicago district alone, the number 
of boys in the hands of the police every 
year decreased from 80 percent to only 12 
percent. 

There are facts which cannot be ignored. 
The boy members of these clubs cannot 
afford streetcar or bus fares. Their walking 
distance is about 1 mile.. Thus the clubs 
become a bright spot of decency within a 
2-mile radius or a little more. And there 
are 3 million pavement boys in the United 
States. The Nation needs more of these 
clubs. 

Today is the day of the Columbia Park 
Boys’ Club. Its chairman, Mr. Costello, its 
board of directors of leading citizens, and 
its director, Mr. Julian Hargrove, have under- 
taken to erect this modern building and 
equipment at a cost of about $500,000. Their 
support has come from generous citizens 
of San Francisco, the contribution of ma- 
terials from many manufacturers and con- 
tractors. And especially among these con- 
tributions has been the free labor from the 
labor unions. The elub needs more sup- 
port to complete its new building and its 
operation. That support costs less than 
police, the courts, and the reformatories, 
for here is a white spot in delinquency, a 
stimulant and a training and creation of 
good citizens. This will be a better city 
because of it. 

My admiration goes out to all who have 
& part in it. 





Score One for India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Press of April 17, 
1956: 

Score ONE ror INDIA 

India has come forward with a suggestion 
somewhat more fitting to her avowed role 
of neutralism in the cold war. 

India proposes a year’s postponement of 
the nationwide elections in Vietnam, which 
had been set for July under the 1954 Geneva 
agreement ending the Indochina war. 

This is sensible—if for no other reason 
than the fact South Vietnam won't agree 
to holding these elections. She is within 
her rights on this because she never was a 
signatory to the pact which turned over half 
the country to the Communists. 

President Diem, of South Vietnam, con- 
tends the anti-Communist side couldn’t get 
a fair count in these elections with the Reds 
controlling the more populous North Viet- 
nam. He is supported in this stand by the 
United States and Britain. But he risks 
widespread criticism for blocking democratic 
processes. 

Postponement of the issue for a year would 
save face all around. India’s proposal should 
find ready acceptance, even from Russia. 





Eighty-fifth Birthday Anniversary of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lambert Wood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a news story 
from the Arizona Daily Star of Wednes- 
day, March 28, 1956, concerning the 85th 
birthday of Mrs. Elizabeth Lambert 
Wood, who has devoted her life and ma- 
terial means to the benefit of mankind; 
and I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix an article 
from the Glendale (Calif.) News-Press 
of Wednesday, March 14, 1956, describ- 
ing the philosophy which has always 
actuated Mrs. Wood. 

There being no objection, the news 
stories were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Tucson (Ariz.) Arizona Daily Star 
of March 28, 1956] 
Mrs. Woop Witt BE 85 SaTuRDAY—PHILAN- 
THROPIST To BE HONORED BY FRIENDS 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lambert Wood—Mother 
Wood to thousands of southern Arizona 
youngsters—will be honored for her services 
to youth this weekend when she reaches her 
85th birthday. 

The pioneer rancher of the Oracle Moun- 
tain area will celebrate her birthday Satur- 
day and on Sunday friends will gather at 
the Triangle Y ranch camp—the mountain 
area she donated to the Tucson YMCA—to 
congratulate her. 

Mrs. Wood first gave Peppersauce Canyon, 
an attractive wooded area, to the city of 
Tucson and then later to the Salvation Army 
for a district camp. In 1948 she gave the 
Tucson Young Men’s Christian Association 
her Crooked G ranch, which has been estab- 
lished as the Triangle Y ranch camp. 

The camp has grown from 28 youngsters 
per period to a year-round program. Future 
plans call for a building program, including 
a conservation classroom and the establish- 
ment of an early western American museum 
at Mrs. Wood’s Hilltop House. The museum’s 
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library will feature books on the early West, 
and writers, ministers, and others will be 
able to use it for research and writing. 

At the Triangle Y camp this Sunday, from 
2p. m. to 6 p. m., many of Mrs. Wood’s friends 
from southern Arizona will come to pay re- 
spects. The camp board of the Tucson YMCA 
has set aside the day as Mother Wood Day. 
Camp board president, Abe Chanin, has in- 
vited Tucsonans to visit the Triangle Y this 
Sunday. 

Governor McFarland noted the occasion 
by congratulating Mrs. Wood and saying: 
“The impact of your life and worthwhile 
deeds on the community and its citizens is 
indicated in some degree by the spontaneous 
outpouring of affection by the people who 
honor you. I join the host of your friends 
in wishing you many more years of success- 
ful and happy living.” 

Mrs. Wood, whose grandfather developed 
the Lambert cherry in Oregon, is a pioneer 
of the Oracle Mountain area, She has writ- 
ten many children’s books and poems. 

She gives this as her secret of living: “I 
would say, have a good time at whatever you 
are doing, or have todo. Asa child I laughed 
often. Glancing back over years of health 
and activity, I wonder if my laughing did 
not contribute to my sound mind and body.” 





[From the Glendale (Calif.) News-Press of 
March 14, 1956] 
BYPATHS OF HISTORY 
(By Guy Allison) 

To what habits of living does an 85-year- 
old woman writer of “Wild West” stories at- 
tribute her buoyant outlook on life? 

Among the remarkable persons with whom 
we have claimed warm friendship for years 
is Mrs. Elizabeth Lambert Wood, now spend- 
ing the winter at her desert ranch near 
Oracle, Ariz. Mrs. Wood is a popular western 
story writer, daughter of the fruit grower 
who created the Lambert cherry, which is 
known all over our country. We both have 
summer homes within 10 miles of each other 
on the low lying peninsula which extends 
27 miles northward from the mouth of the 
Columbia River. Never ceasing to wonder at 
the virility of mind and body of Mrs. Wood, 
this writer recently wrote to her and asked 
her: 

“What have you discovered about the art 
of living?” 

Here is the answer just received from this 
rootin’, tootin’, shootin’ octogenarian. 

“My long time friend, Guy Allison, author 
of this widely read column, traveler and 
historian, knowing that I am within a few 
days of my 85th birthday, asked me the secret 
of my active life at an age reached by rela- 
tively few people. Basically, I would say, 
have a good time at whatever you are doing, 
or have to do, 

“As a child I laughed often, as the eighth 
of 10 children. My laughing often irked 
others, and I was frequently admonished, 
‘When you grow older life won't seem so 
funny.’ 

“Glancing back over years of health and 
activity, I wonder if my laughing did not 
contribute to my sound body which has 
never needed the touch of a knife. My life 
has been enjoyed in the company of the salt 
of the earth, beginning with a wonderful 
grandfather, my own father, my husband, 
son, daughter, grandson, sister, brothers, 
aunts and uncles, nieces and nephews. 
Through them I learned the priceless riches 
of family and friends. 

“The greatest discovery of all? Have faith 
in God. I try to remember to accept His 
bounty with humility. Get as much excite- 
ment out of finding the first wild strawberry 
in spring, as in climbing a mountain or 
setting off for Europe. 

“Blot out disappointment in people and 
events. Early learn to acknowledge that no 
competition confronts anyone except to out- 
strip himself. It is necessary in climbing 
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to see that those beside you are also happy 
in their work. 

“Face danger unafraid, knowing that God 
is with you, directing you to meet the chal- 
lenge. Pay bills promptly; keep your credit 
and conscience clean. Work for hours each 
day at something that delights you, that 
quickens your creative ability. Delight also 
in learning something worthwhile each day— 
perhaps the memorizing of some beautiful 
poem or the Sermon on the Mount. 

“Get a thrill out of everything—eating, 
sleeping, working, visiting. This is a world 
in which each of us is essential. Again I 
say, above all, let your faith in God grow 
day by day. Daily whet your taste for 
beauty. Melt out of heart and mind every 
uncharitable estimate of your neighbor. 
First in the morning throw out the window 
all distaste for a job, your fellow workmen, 
and the world about us.” 

So we have from this dear friend a view 
of life which is most exhilarating. I thought 
you might enjoy hearing how she has at- 
tained such rich living at such an advanced 
age. 





Indian Claims 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by Oliver LaFarge, president of 
the Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs, Inc. The ‘letter of the distin- 
guished Mr. LaFarge was printed in the 
New York Times of Sunday, May 13. 

I call attention to it particularly with 
respect to calendar No. 1748, H. R. 5566, 
to terminate the existence of the Indian 
Claims Commission, which has been fa- 
vorably reported by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Its passage 
by the Senate, which I hope will come 
about at an early date, will do much to 
permit the settlement of Indian claims. 

The letter of Mr. LaFarge is a distinct 
contribution to an understanding of the 
measure and its purpose. 


There being no objection, the letter 
to the editor was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp,.as follows: 

INDIAN CLAIMS SUPPORTED—JUSTICE DEPART- 

MENT CRITICIZED FOR SEEKING REVERSAL OF 

Courts 


(AUTHOR’sS NOTES.—The writer of the fol- 
lowing letter is president of the Association 
on American Indian Affairs, Inc. He is the 
author of Laughing Boy and other books 
about the Southwest.) 


To the Eprror or THE NEw York TIMES: 
Most Americans know that in past years 
the Federal Government has violated a series 
of solemn agreements with our Indian fellow 
citizens. Few realize, however, that the 
Indians today face a broken promise as out- 
rageous as any in the Nation’s history. 
Until 1946 every Indian tribe was barred 
by law from seeking redress in the courts for 
wrongs done by the United States. As a 
measure of justice and humanity Congress 
then established a special commission to hear 
and finally determine all unsettled Indian 
claims. Acting in reliance upon that pledge 
of fair treatment, the tribes have vigorously 
prosecuted their claims for 10 years, includ- 
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ing, in some cases, the expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars of their own funds for 
research and legal expenses. 

In 1955 the Otoe and Missouria tribe won 
a significant victory when the Court of 
Claims, affirming a commission holding, ruled 
that the Indians were entitled to compensa- 
tion under the law for the taking by the 
Government of lands which they formerly 
possessed under so-called “original Indian 
title’; that is, ownership based upon exclu- 
sive use and occupancy, rather than upon 
“recognition” by the United States. The Su- 
preme Court subsequently refused to review 
that decision. 

DEFEAT WITHOUT TRIAL 


The Department of Justice, which lost 
th Otoe and Missouria case on the merits, 
now is asking Congress to reverse the courts 
through legislation. Specifically, the de- 
partment urges that the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act be changed to eliminate original 
Indian title claims from its coverage. Any 
such amendment, if adopted, automatically 
would defeat more than two-thirds of the 
claims on file without even the formality of 
a trial. 

The chief arguments of the Department in 
support of its position are not based upon 
justice or morality, but rather are based on 
the contention that Congress in 1946 did not 
intend to compensate Indians for the loss of 
lands held by original Indian title, and upon 
the supposed high cost to the Government 
of righting past wrongs. 

The argument as to congressional intent 
originally was presented in great detail to 
the Court of Claims, and was flatly rejected 
by that court in a unanimous, carefully rea- 
soned opinion. The argument as to the 
alleged excessive cost—purportedly $5 bil- 
lion—utilizes not facts but estimates that 
are demonstrably exaggerated. Actual ex- 
perience in prior Indian claims litigation indi- 
cates that these figures on possible judg- 
ments are more than 25 times the amounts 
which reasonably can be expected. 

REPREHENSIBLE ACT 


In seeking by false representations to scare 
Congress into revoking a remedial statute 10 
years after it was passed, the actions of the 
Department of Justice are reprehensible on 
their face. At least equally disgraceful is 
the premise that their day in court should 
be withheld from an impoverished and de- 
serving people because of the supposed high 
cost of doing justice. 

Indians throughout the country took on 
new hope when the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion was established. Through recoveries for 
old injuries, the tribes intended to finance 
the future social and economic rehabilitation 
of their members. To destroy these hopes by 
changing the law at a time when the claims 
are on the verge of final settlement would be 
a sorry breach of faith from which the In- 
dians might not recover for generations. 

OLIVER LAFARGE. 

New York, May 9, 1956. 





The Kansas National Guard Prior to 
World War I 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, our 
memories of national guardsmen in 
World War I and World War II, are apt 
to cause us to forget some of their earlier 
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history, of which we are reminded in 
these stories of early day history which 
appeared in a special edition of the Kan- 
sas City Kansan, May 5, in connection 
with the dedication of a million dollar 
armory. 

Citizens of Kansas City, Kans., 
guardsmen served along with units from 
other States on the Mexican border, as 
shown by this article: 

City FURNISHED GUARDSMEN FOR DUTY ON 
BORDER 


Kansas City, Kans., furnished an infantry 
company when President Woodrow Wilson 
ordered the National Guard into Federal 
service to guard the Mexican border follow- 
ing Pancho Villa’s raid on Columbus, N. M., 
in 1916. 

This was Company A, ist Kansas infantry, 
which later became Company A, 137th In- 
fantry, and was commanded by Capt. Archie 
Rupert. 

The two Kansas infantry regiments mobi- 
lized at Fort Riley, Kans., early in June and 
were moved by train to Eagle Pass, Tex., 
where for several months they trained and 
did guard duty along the Rio Grande. 

They were then moved to San Antonio, 
Tex., by truck, the first time in the history 
of the United States Army that an infantry 
regiment, with all its equipment, was moved 
from one station to another by truck. 

A provisional division was formed in San 
Antonio and mancuvered to Austin and back. 
The soldiers, carrying full pack, covered the 
180 miles round trip on foot. 

While at Austin the troops were reviewed 
about September 1 by Maj. Gen. Frederick 
Funston, department commander, who was 
to die about 2 months later. The famous 
Kansas soldier had commanded the 20th 
Kansas volunteer infantry, an ancestor regi- 
ment of the Ist Kansas Infantry and the 
137th Infantry, in the Philippines in 1899. 

The two Kansas regiments were moved 
back to Fort Riley in November, and were 
mustered out of Federal service and back 
into State service. 


And an earlier, less well-remembered 
conflict, the Spanish-American War, 
Kansas played a part, which is inter- 
woven into the history of the 137th In- 
fantry: 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY 
LINEAL DESCENDENT OF OLD 20TH 


The present 137th Infantry of the Kansas 
National Guard is the lineal descendent of 
the 20th Kansas Volunteer Infantry Regi- 
ment which served in the Spanish-American 
War and the Philippine Islands. 

And it has been assigned the battle stream- 
ers and other honors of the famous 20th 
Kansas Regiment. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, Kansas City, Kans., was the home sta- 
tion of an infantry company of National 
Guard and rather than order out the exist- 
ing regiments intact, Gov. John W. Leedy, of 
Kansas, ordered the recruiting of additional 
volunteer regiments for Federal service. 

There was considerable controversy con- 
cerning the order and the result was that 
whole companies of national guardsmen en- 
listed as groups in the newly formed regi- 
ments. The extent of the enlistments was 
so great that the Department of the Army 
has officially recognized the present 137th 
Infantry Division as the lineal descendant of 
that regiment. 

Company B, of the 20th Kansas Regiment, 
was from Kansas City, Kans., and probably 
is best remembered through the exploits of 
one .of its late citizens, Sgt. William B. 
Trembley, who was awarded the Medal of 
Honor while a member of that unit. Al- 
though the regiment did not arrive in the 
Philippines until after the peace treaty with 
Spain had been signed, the Philippine In- 
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surgents had revolted and that regiment par- 
ticipated in the campaign to quell the revolt. 

The regiment was commanded by Fred- 
erick Funston, who held the rank of colonel 
at that time, and he, Sergeant Trembley, 
and Edward White were awarded Congres- 
sional Medals of Honor for their activities 
in the crossing of the Bag Bag River in the 
Philippines. 

Following the Spanish-American War, the 
regiment was reorganized as the ist Infan- 
try, Kansas National Guard, which later 
became the present 137th Infantry, Kansas 
National Guard. 





House Leaders To Be Joint Commence- 
ment Speakers at Syracuse University 
on June 4 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I announced to the House that two 
of our most distinguished legislators are 
to receive honorary degrees from the 
Syracuse University on June 4. Today, 
I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House, through the 
REcorD, an editorial and an article which 
appeared in the Syracuse Herald-Jour- 
nal relating to this forthcoming event: 

[From the Syracuse Heraid-Journal of 
May 8, 1956] 

CoNnGRESS LEADERS To GIVE ADDRESSES AT HILL 
GRADUATION. JUNE 4—RAYBURN, MARTIN 
HONORED—INVITATIONS ACCEPTED 
The Democratic and Republican leaders 

of the House of Representatives have ac- 

cepted bids to be joint commencement 
speakers at Syracuse University on Monday, 

June 4, 

Speaker Sam RaysurRNn, Democrat, of Texas, 
and former Speaker JOSEPH W. MarTIN, of 
Massachusetts, will share the commencement 
platform and receive honorary degrees. 

This was confirmed today by the Herald- 
Journal’s Washington Bureau. Official an- 
nouncement by Syracuse University is ex- 
pected tomorrow. Last year’s speaker was 
Governor Harriman. : 

RaAYBURN and MartTINn, bachelors and per- 
sonal friends, have been playing musical 
chairs in Congress for many years. When 
Democrats control the House, RAYBURN is 
Speaker. When Republicans take over, Mar- 
TIN wields the gavel. 

LONG TIME IN OFFICE 

The two men presided at their parties’ 
national political conventions in 1952 and 
are expected to play the same roles at the 
1956 conventions in August. 

RAYBURN, & lawyer, has the longest con- 
secutive service in Congress, 22 terms or 44 
years. Previously, he served in the Texas 
Legislature. 

MarTIN, & newspaper publisher, has served 
16 terms or 32 years, and is outranked in 
service by only 4 Republicans, including 
Representative JOHN Taser, of Auburn, and 
Representative DANIEL REED, of Dunkirk, 
MarTIN served in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture before moving to Washington. 

RaYBuRN, who was 74 on January 6, is 
almost 3 years older than Martin, who won’t 
reach his 72d birthday until November 3. 


PARTY RULERS 


MaktTIN is an easygoing, pleasant man who 
can be tough on occasion, but RayBuRN never 
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lets down ruling his party with an iron 
hand, 

He won a victory in the Texas primary this 
week, teaming up with his protege Senate 
Majority Leader LyNDON JOHNSON, to take 
control of the Texas delegation to the na- 
tional convention away from Governor Allan 
Shivers. 

Representative Martin has spoken in 
Rochester on several occasions, but his visit 
next month will be his first to Syracuse, at 
least in recent years. It will also be Speaker 
RAyBuRN’s first visit to Syracuse. 





[From the Syracuse Herald-Journal of May 
9, 1956] 
No ALPHONSE GASTON ACT, BUT AN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL TRADITION 


Syracusans and central New Yorkers, along 
with the other guests of Syracuse University, 
are in for a treat at next month’s graduation 
exercises: Two landmarks of American poli- 
tics in their_familiar pose of sharing the 
same rostrum. 

Some of us would hesitate to issue a joint 
invitation to two Members of the House of 
Representatives who lead opposing factions. 
But Sam RayYBurn, of Texas, and JoE MARTIN, 
of Massachusetts have been sharing the 
Speakership of the House, at least working 
in tandem for so long, that what would be 
more natural, even during a partisan election 
year? 

Speaker RayBurn doesn’t visit the White 
House these days as often as Minority Leader 
Martin. We read his comments, and after 
the war, saw him on TV, from 1940 on until 
MakTIN first succeeded him as Speaker in the 
80th Congress. They’ve exchanged gavels 
once more since then (in the 83d), and it 
is Speaker Sam, now, and, JOz MarTIN is the 
voice of the minority. 

Both men are in their early 75’s. Both 
have been so long identified with the House 
of Representatives that we find it difficult 
to recall a session when their names didn’t 
appear on the roster. 

You have to go back to 1913 when Champ 
Clark, of Missouri, was ruling the House 
with an iron hand to find the first RayBurNn 
entry in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. JOE 
MarTIN went to Congress 16 years later, being 
first elected to the 69th in 1925 when Nich- 
olas Longworth, of Ohio, was Speaker. 

Every 4 years, the Speaker and the mi- 
nority leader, no matter who bears the title, 
part company. That’s at national conven- 
tion time. Both blossomed into gavel wield- 
ing stars in 1952. 

They part company, too, on votes and is- 
sues usually on something like tariffs or 
farm aid. When they give the sign, how- 
ever, appropriation bills sail through like 
greased lightning. Or any measure they 
deem “for the good of the Nation” which 
has been often in the years of war and of a 
nervous peace. 

It is natural, and appropriate, they should 
appear on the Syracuse University stage. 
After all, that has become a habit with Sam 
RAYBURN and JOE MARTIN. Note, too, we 
haven't had to employ the identification of 
Republican or Democrat once. There was 
no need. 





The Small Business Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I was flat- 
tered that my friend and associate on 
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the Small Business Committee of this 
House required yesterday nearly 7 pages 
of the Recorp in response to some sug- 
gestions I made on this floor quite re- 
cently. 

However, in thousands of words of 
talk for the Recorp, I must insist that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ParTman] 
failed to answer my points satisfactorily. 

I said in my suggestions that the full 
committee has not held a single meeting 
during the first 5 months of this session 
of Congress, except for a short assembly 
in pursuance of the resolution for more 
money to spend in investigations. 

I have not yet heard any answer as 
to why the committee has no meetings. 

Why have a committee that does not 
meet? 

My second point was the subcommit- 
tees of small business are wandering far 
afield from matters pertaining to small 
enterprise and invading areas of which 
are properly the concern of standing 
committees of this House. 

Here again there was lament and pro- 
test but no explanation or expression of 
regret. 

My third point was that much of the 
$330,000 granted by this House for use 
of the committee was wasted in pursuits 
as useless as a fox-terrier dog chasing 
the community cats. I said, and I re- 
peat, we have reams of pages covering 
hearings, but not as many pages of re- 
port as might be found in a small-town 
telephone directory. 

I say again to my worthy chairman 
and friend: When do we meet as a com- 
mittee; when do we agree on an agenda 
within our realm, and when do we 
report on the matters that cost so much 
of the public money? 





Two Vital Hearings on Air Routes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
the present air-service pattern, no air- 
line is certificated to furnish direct serv- 
ice from the San Francisco Bay area to 
Tokyo and points beyond. To allow the 
natural development of business and so- 
cial association between our residents 
and the Orient, it is vitally important 
that approval of Pan American World 
Airways, Inc., application be granted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, which is 
currently conducting hearings on this 
case. I am submitting the following edi- 
torial, from the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, substantiating the need we have 
for this service and that of the great 
circle route from the west coast to Lon- 
don, Paris, and beyond: 

[From the San Francisco Examiner of May 8, 
1956] 
Two VrTaL HEARINGS ON AIR ROUTES 

Two hearings this month will go far to- 
ward determining how important a place 
San Francisco shall hold on the great world 
air routes of the future. Success in both 
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hearings is, we believe, essential to the 
city’s role as an international trade center. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board will reopen 
hearings in Washington May 15 on Pan 
American World Airways’ application to fly 
great circle to Tokyo. The following week 
hearings will be held here on the applica- 
tions of Pan American and Trans World Air- 
lines to fly great circle from the west coast 
to London, Paris, and beyond. 

The stake is great because, as jet passenger 
planes come into service, the shorter great 
circle lanes will get more and more of the 
travel now moving along the earth’s waist. 
More and more cities will be overflown be- 
cause of increasing flight ranges. The cities 
that nail down places as terminals on these 
great circle routes will emerge as the inter- 
national air centers of tomorrow. 

Though for a year the city has been pur- 
suing, with great success, a policy of fighting 
aggressively for new routes and services, the 
policy came too late to keep San Francisco 
abreast of its neighboring cities in the great 
circle competition. Los Angeles has a phe- 
nomenally successful great circle service to 
the Scandinavian countries; Seattle has one 
to the Orient. 

Success in the forthcoming hearings would 
enable San Francisco to catch up and even 
develop a lead over its neighbors. For in- 
stance, Pan American's proposed schedule on 
the great circle to Europe would start and 
finish here 4 of 7 weekly flights, and the 
other 3 would land here. On the same line’s 
proposed great circle to Asia, San Francisco 
would remain the major terminal as it is now 
on the longer waist route. 

It should be so. The San Francisco area 
presently generates the largest single volume 
of traffic to and from the Orient. And, much 
to everybody’s surprise, the CAB’s most re- 
cent study showed this area generating more 
traffic to Europe than the Los Angeles area. 

We are glad to report that city and civic 
Officials here (and in surrounding cities too) 
are alert to the importance of the hearings. 
They are prepared to push hard. We are 
also glad to note that the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce is sending an official 
to New York this week to make personal bids 
to Sabena Belgian Airlines and KLM, Royal 
Dutch Airlines, both of which are eyeing the 
west coast. This is the kind of aggressive- 
ness that wins commercial air battles, 





Supplemental Appropriations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the Medi- 
terranean Fruitfly 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


House on the State of the Union had under _ 


consideration the bill (H. R. 11177) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 


for other purposes. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to express gratification for 
the prompt action which the Congress 
has taken to meet an emergency situa- 
tion in Florida which can have dire con- 
sequences for the entire Nation and par- 
ticularly the southern one-third of the 
United States. I speak of the discovery 
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of the Mediterranean fruitfly in Flor- 
ida which was located in Miami but has 
now been found as far north as west 
Palm Beach, which is in my own con- 
gressional district. As soon as the first 
word of the discovery of the Mediter- 
ranean fruitfly in Florida was heard, the 
State of Florida went into action, as 
well as the Florida congressional delega- 
tion, which called upon the Department 
of Agriculture to lend all possible aid. 
I want to commend not only the State 
of Florida, but the Department of Agri- 
culture as well, for the very fine co- 
operation that has been extended and 
is continuing to meet this problem. 

Senator HoLianp, who is*a. member of 
the Appropriations and Agriculture Com- 
mittees of the Senate, joined by Senator 
SMATHERS, presented the problem to the 
necessary committees of the Senate and 
had the experts from Florida and the 
Department of Agriculture to explain the 
extent of the problem. Our own House 
Agriculture Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee, headed by its very 
able chairman, Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
when contacted by the Florida House 
Members, was most sympathetic to our 
problem. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] took the unusual 
step of opening up his committee’s hear- 
ings, which had already been concluded, 
to allow testimony to be presented to the 
committee so that the emergency situa- 
tion could be dealt with effectively. I 
think this is one of the finest examples 
of showing how rapidly Congress can and 
does step forward to meet those situa- 
tions which are in the national welfare. 
I want to commend the Appropriations 
Committee for expressing its concern 
about the discovery of the Mediterranean 
fruitfly in south Florida. The commit- 
tee stated in its report: 

The committee is concerned about the re- 
cent discovery of the Mediterranean fruitfly 
in southern Florida. It feels that every 
necessary action must be taken immediately 
to control and eliminate this threat to the 
citrus industry of the country. 


In the appropriation bill reported from 
the committee, and acted upon by the 
House, increases are given for $500,000 
for the contingency fund for emergency 
outbreaks of insects; $500,000 to be trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Customs for in- 
creased baggage checks to prevent im- 
portation of dangerous insects; and 
$110,300 for increased inspection at ports 
of entry. 

As I stated at the beginning, the Medi- 
terranean fruitfly has now been found 
in West Palm Beach, which is some 70 
miles north of the first located infesta- 
tion in Florida. This means that the 
problem is larger than first anticipated, 
and I feel that we will have to call upon 
the Congress for additional funds when 
the full extent of the infestation is 
known. Work is going ahead rapidly now 
to discover this information. I feel sure 
that the committee which has acted so 
promptly in initiating a program to com- 
bat the Mediterranean fruitfly, will give 
the same careful consideration to re- 
quests for supplemental appropriations 
so that this infestation may be com- 
pletely controlled. 


May 17 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—Personal Property Made 
Available for Distribution to and Real 
Property Disposed of to Educational 
and Public Health Institutions, Janu- 
ary 1 Through March 31, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include a report from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare showing a State-by-State list 
of real and personal property distributed 
during the quarter January 1, 1956, 
through March 31, 1956. This property 
was made available to educational and 
public-health institutions in accordance 
with Public Law 61 of the 84th Congress: 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
jare—Personal property made available for 
distribution to and real property disposed 
of to educational and public health institu- 
tions, Jan. 1 through Mar. 31, 1956 (acqui- 
sition cost) 


[In accordance with sec. 5, Public Law 61, 84th Cong.] 





















| Personal Real 
States property property Total 
eee $54, 716, 724 | $3,006,998 | $57, 723, 722 
Alsbame.........| 1,327,806 |.........-..- 1, 327, 895 
Arizona. -.. a 659, 147 53, 567 712, 714 
Arkansas-_- ai 487, 735 3, 538 491, 273 
California_.......} 5,016, 531 193, 715 5, 210, 246 
Colorado. ....-..- 557, 238 14, 805 572, 043 
Connecticut. _...- SE Bibikniéncn aches nts 543, 558 
Delaware_......-- 38 355, 633 
RTA 2, 688, 150 
COWIE... cnccesss 1, 272, 536 
RI cretessenai coastal eutins ook enilehctltissisia iain: adenine nia 
BTS cntienmnee> 2, 927, 273 
ee a tac! 1, 294, 709 
SR oo etn ee 1, 260, 609 
Kansas. .... 537, 102 
Kentucky -- 1, 012, 276 
Louisiana. “ . 1, 121, 102 
Maine_.__.- aS , 87 260, 877 
Maryland 1, 349, 571 
Massachusetts.._- 1, 328, 471 
Michigan _.....-- > ‘ 1, 445, 966 
Minnesota........} 1, 110, 240 }......_.---- 1, 110, 240 
Mississippi------- 805, 037 185, 801 990, 838 
See et UY Cy eee, 1, 584, 471 
Montana. ........ BE BES Vontiunndntic® 186, 012 
Nebraska_........ SO Si ncbacinnkic 619, 542 
I. sa ccttmaesestiines PMY Diininditipinnanea 72, 666 
New Hampshire_. SEE Be ddieemeoene 176, 083 
New Jersey___.--.- SE Eo bnbeaneceds 868, 271 
New Mexico___.-- EY eee 264, 454 
EO BE ck J Diccnnnnowedse 2, 547, 389 
North Carolina_..| 1,405,932 |........._- 1, 405, 932 
North Dakota..--- 148, 194 111, 630 259, 824 
Ri cei cpihirenatoeeee 2, 254, 359 1, 895, 408 4, 149, 767 
Oklahoma.---...-- 705, 587 128, 373 833, 960 
i ae 747, 807 14, 528 762, 335 
Pennsylvania__..- o£ eee 2, 241, 587 
Rhode Island ___.- PD Bbncckncctcd 564, 552 
South Carolina-_- PED Bt hiciecccenny 584, 929 
South Dakota.--- 652, 791 75, 582 728, 373 
Tennessee......-- i «| ane 1, 277, 462 
TEND. <<saconcncs| 2O08. 608 265, 677 3, 086, 745 
WR. éonasiatioon CED Enduinnnninnes 402. 230 
Vermont........- EE MEE | Mwatbnaiaisetis 239, 417 
Viegele. . ..<..2. REED Boe decndwanex 1, 678, 502 
Washington __.... 1, 551, 298 39, 854 1, 591, 152 
West Virginia. __- GOTO Picea nscwe 950, 079 
Wisconsin_-__. 1, 194, 820 2, 308 1, 197, 128 
Wyoming. .-...- ET Dietisidhntsciteenmne 143, 197 
PU sti cnectcanaied BG EE Veckdiwsbovds 107, 494 
Dist. of Col_...... & eee 367, 070 
eee 275, 846 7, 800 283, 646 
Puerto Rico__.._- REE ico idtnadi anton 736, 371 
WEE sachs cacncd yp eccedickccetnsss snes tees 
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1956 
The Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the May 1956 issue of the Nation’s Busi- 
ness, a publication of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States: 

AGRICULTURE 

Although milk production is expected to 
exceed last year’s record by another 2 percent 
or 3 percent, the consumption of total fluid 
milk has increased even more. As a result 
farmers were receiving slightly higher prices 
for their dairy products while Government 
purchases and stocks have declined. 

The possible effects on future market pros- 
pects of raising of price supports on dairy 
products may be found by reviewing the past 
3 years. For the marketing year beginning 
April 1, 1953, manufacturing milk was sup- 
ported at $3.74 per hundredweight, 90 percent 
of parity; actual average price received was 
$3.46. CCC bought 11,200 million pounds 
(milk equivalent) of dairy products at the 
support price. In 1954 the support price 
dropped to $3.15, 75 percent of parity; the 
average price was $3.16. CCC bought only 
5,700 million pounds. Last year the support 
price remained at $3.15 and the average price 
rose to $3.19. CCC bought 4,600 million 
pounds. 

As of March 28, 1956, excess stocks of 
cheese and nonfat dried-milk solids were 
less than one-fifth of the peak inventory 
built up under 90 percent supports. 

Thus it appears that stable and improved 
dairy farm incomes depend on greater pro- 
duction efficiency, merchandising effort and 
competitive prices, and a minimum of price- 
depressing accumulation in Government 
stocks, 


While most of the figures given in the 
article are true, it would seem that the 
conclusions reached are misleading. On 
March 28, 1956, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had 225.7 million pounds of 
uncommitted stocks of cheese and 40.7 
million pounds of uncommitted stocks of 
nonfat dried milk. The peak inventory 
of cheese was reached on September 29, 
1954, when the CCC held a total of 435.7 
million pounds. Peak inventory of non- 
fat dried milk was reached on April 28, 
1954, when the CCC held a total of 599.3 
million pounds. As of March 28, 1956, 
excess uncommitted stocks of cheese and 
nonfat dried milk were, therefore, a little 
mofe than one-fourth of the peak 
inventory. 

The article gives the impression that 
there is no longer a dairy problem. If 
the following information is considered 
along with the chamber of commerce 
article, we get a truer picture of the dairy 
industry. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, the CCC loss on dairy price support 
operations was $130,704,719. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, the loss was $440,274,495. 

For the 1956 fiscal year from July 1, 
1955, to January 31, 1956, the loss has 
been $250,101,280 and 5 months of this 
fiscal year are not included in this figure. 





Purchases by CCC during April and May 
of this year have been considerably 
larger than a year ago. 

E. M. Norton, secretary of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation, has 
said that dairymen suffered a $600 mil- 
lion a year setback when price supports 
were dropped to 75 percent of parity in 
April 1954. Since then they have been 
battling a serious price-cost squeeze. If 
the $600 million is added to the loss by 
the Government on price-support opera- 
tions since April 1954, the impact on the 
national economy caused by the drop in 
price supports is more evident. 

It is true that the consumption of both 
fluid ‘milk and manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts has increased among the nonfarm 
population in the past 2 years, but it is 
interesting to note how much of this in- 
crease has been due to Government do- 
nations of dairy products and the special 
school milk program and not to the rea- 
sons given in the last paragraph of the 
above article. Per capita consumption 
of all dairy products in 1953 was 682 
pounds of which 14 pounds came from 
CCC donations and other programs. 

In 1954, the total per capita consump- 
tion of dairy products was 691 pounds of 
which 21 pounds came from CCC dona- 
tions and other programs. 

In 1955, the per capita consumption 
of dairy products was 699 pounds of 
which 29 pounds came from CCC dona- 
tions and other programs such as the 
special school milk program. 

In other words “merchandising effort 
and competitive prices” accounted for an 
increase of 2 pounds per capita in 1954 
and 1955, over 1953. There was no in- 
crease at all in per capital consumption 
from commercial sources in 1955 over 
1954. 

The fact that farmers have shown 
“greater production efficiency” is borne 
out by the fact that production increased 
from 123.5 billion pounds of milk in 
1955 to an estimated 127 billion pounds 
for 1956. 

After reviewing the above facts and 
figures, we are still wondering if it would 
not have been possible to carry out the 
same kind of a program under 90 percent 
price supports. 





Concentration of 95 Percent of Federal 
Research Funds in a Few Big Firms To 
Be Investigated by Select Committee on 
Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17,1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Harlow H. 
Curtice, president of General Motors 
Corp., said yesterday that United States 
leadership in the free world -depends 
on speeding technological progress. 
Speaking at the dedication ceremonies 
for GMC’s new $100 million technical 
center in Detroit, Mr. Curtice warned 
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that our country was engaged in a great 
competitive struggle for survival and was‘ 
being challenged particularly in the 
technological area. “We must put more 
emphasis on basic research, pure re- 
search,” he declared. 

During the past 5 years, as my friend 
and colleague FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
Democrat, New Jersey, pointed out in a 
speech on the floor on May 9, the United 
States has spent $22 billion on such re- 
search, nearly half the total amount 
spent in such pursuits since 1860. One 
of the things which disturbs me most is 
the revelation that in the 7 months end- 
ing January 31, 1956, the Department of 
Defense awarded research and develop- 
ment contracts amounting to almost $1 
billion, to be more precise, $982 million, 
and of this huge sum only 5 percent went 
to firms having 500 employees or less. 


At the conclusion of the discussion, in 
which several Members of the House par- 
ticipated, Chairman WricHT PATMAN, of 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
said: 

I assure the gentleman from New Jersey, 
however, that our committee will do all it can 
to gather revealing information on this im- 
portant subject and report this information 
to the House, 


The response to this discussion has 
been exceptional and I include here some 
of the comments that have been made 
upon it as well as a letter from George J. 
Burger, Jr., of the National Federation of 
Independent Business. The text of Con- 
gressman THoMpsoNn’s legislative meas- 
ure, House Resolution 452, to author- 
ize the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness to investigate and study the prob- 
lems of small business with respect to 
basic and applied scientific research and 
development work is also included: 
[From the Trenton Evening Times of May 

16, 1956] 
STRANGLING SMALL BUSINESS 


Even the most casual study of bankruptcy 
statistics, a dismal subject at best, inspires 
genuine anxiety concerning the future of 
small business. Independent business en- 
terprises with moderate resources are finding 
the struggle for survival increasingly difficult 
and it is becoming distressingly apparent 
that they are not helped by administration 
policies. 

The problem of the weakening position 
of small business in the Nation’s economy 
inspired forthright and enlightening dis~- 
cussion in Congress a few days ago when 
Representative —THompson, of New Jersey, 
introduced a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of the amount and proportion 
of funds distributed by Federal departments 
and agencies for research and development 
facilities. 

Introduction of the resolution had been 
preceded by a great deal of revealing inquiry 
and was followed by a discussion which ac- 
cented in striking fashion the extent to 
which Federal research funds are devoted 
to the interests of big business. In fact, 
as Representative THompson charged, 95 
percent of Government money for this pur- 
pose is concentrated on the research activ- 
ities of a few great enterprises. 

“Obviously,” as he insisted, “these firms 
that are able to have a substantial part of 
their experimental and research and devel- 
opment activities financed by the Federal 
Government will have a great lead, some- 
times an insurmountable lead, in the com- 
mercial race.” 
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Research is as essential as it is expensive. 
Without it an industry cannot keep pace 
with the march of progress. When great 
corporations have this vital cost assumed for 
them by the Federal Government, their ad- 
vantages in the competitive field are in- 
creased immeasurably. 

The great disparity in allocations of money 
for this purpose constitutes an injustice 
with fatal possibilities with respect to the 
survival of relatively small-business enter- 
prises. Mr. THomMPsOoN has accordingly per- 
formed an important public service by rais- 
ing the issue so effectively in Congress. 





[From the Newark News of May 14, 1956] 
CaPITAL COMMENT 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


HOUSE EXPLORES PRIVATE RESEARCH WITH TAX 
MONEY 


WASHINGTON.—The House of Representa- 
tives recently took a look at one aspect of 
the growth of big-business control of our 
economy and our Government’ which, 
strangely enough, is nurtured by public 
money provided by all of us as taxpayers. 

Soon after the discussion in the House 
about the outlay of Government money for 
scientific development and research, and how 
the bulk of it goes to a few corporations, 
former President Harry Truman coined @ 
phrase for this spreading control of big busi- 
ness over our Government. He called it “a 
new feudalism” in a message to the annual 
convention of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. 

Said Truman, “Centers of private power, 
beyond democratic control are exerting great- 
er and greater influence over our national 
life, driving small business to the wall and 
strangling individual enterprise.” 


DISCERNS DANGER 


Two days earlier in the House Representa- 
tive THompson, Democrat, Fourth District of 
New Jersey, had precipitated the discussion 
of Government research money and what 
happens to it. Recognizing the need of a 
big-scale research and development program, 
most of which is for defense, he warned of 
the danger to the free competitive enterprise 
system in the way the Defense Department 
is funneling most research contracts to 
big companies. 

For example, the Department’s figures for 
the 7 months ending January 31, this year, 
show that only 5 percent of nearly a billion 
dollars in research contracts during that 
period went to firms having 500 or fewer em- 
ployees. It was pointed out during the de- 
bate by Representative Patman, Democrat, 
of Texas, chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Commitee, that “this 5 percent of the 
money could be compared with about 45 
percent of the manufacturing activities car- 
ried on by firms with less than 500 em- 
ployees.” 

The increasingly large contribution of our 
taxpayers to research by private companies 
was revealed in figures presented by Thomp- 
son. They showed that, of the $4.21 bil- 
lions expended for research and development 
in 1955—which compares with $1.75 billions 
in 1946—the Federal Government contrib- 
uted $2.42 billion or 57 percent. Private in- 
dustry supplied 41 percent—$1.71 billion. 
The rest came from nonprofit institutions. 
While Government, itself, did most such re- 
search not many years ago, now 75 percent 
is done by private industry and a large part 
of that at public expense. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Along with the money, the favored corpo- 
rations get other advantages that help them 
to expand their control over our economy. 
As explained by Thompson: 

“Obviously these firms that are able to 
have a substantial part of their experimental 
and research and development activities fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government will have 
&@ great lead, sometimes an insurmountable 
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lead, in the commercial race. The firms 
that receive the research and development 
contracts are in a position to hire, pre- 
empt and control the available research per- 
sonnel, the supply of which, as we know, is 
now critically short. These companies will 
gain the know-how and have the inside 
track with new products and new processes, 

“Furthermore * * * when the Department 
of Defense grants a contract for research 
and development work, it actually allows the 
private firm receiving the contract to take 
out the patents on patentable inventions 
it makes with the use of Government 
money.” 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1956. 


Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I have talked with 
our president, Mr. C. Wilson. Harder, about 
your March 30 letter, and he has asked me 
to tell you that he is personally much in ac- 
cord with your idea of promoting a study 
into the problem of federally financed re- 
search and development work and all its 
ramifications into the business world. 

Beyond doubt, findings resulting from such 
a study could have much value in helping 
the Congress to appraise the role smaller, 
independent business can play in connec- 
tion with these contracts and in connection 
with work resulting from such activity. At 
the same time it could go far toward helping 
to remove whatever arbitrary roadblocks 
have been thrown in small business’ path. 

It goes without saying that many of the 
helpful innovations which have strengthened 
our productive muscle have come right out 
of the minds and work of smaller business- 
men. This segment of our economy con- 
tinues to have a tremendous potential in 
this direction, provided its capabilities are 
fully used. 

Mr. Harder has asked me to remind you, 
however, that since it is our policy to take 
a stand on legislation only after polling our 
membership, and that since we have not 
had a chance to poll our members on your 
bill, he cannot commit the Federation as an 
organization. Perhaps if we had had some 


“ earlier notice we might have been able to 


poll, just as we are polling currently your 
and Senator FULBRIGHT’s tax reduction bills, 
and possibly, assuming membership favora- 
ble vote, secure the widespread expressions 
you desire. 

We know you understand our position, and 
with very best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Gerorce J. Burcer. Jr., 
Assistant to President. 





[From Labor] 


News or Concress—SEenate Group Trims 
Down PENSION Britt as IKE ASKED—MILI- 
TARY FuNDsS HELD AMPLE; CHARGE UNCLE 
Sam HELps Make “Bic Biz” BiccEr 


(By Albert H. Jenkins) 
MAKES “BIG BIZ" BIGGER 


Some significant facts and figures on how 
Uncle Sam’s huge expenditures for scientific 
research and developments are distributed 
were given to the House this week by Con- 
gressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., Democrat, 
New Jersey. Among them were these: 

1. In the year beginning next July, the 
Government will provide $2.2 billion for re- 
search. Of each dollar, 85 cents will go for 
developing new weapons, and only 15 cents 
for studies and improvements in such fields 
as labor, health, welfare, commerce, and ag- 
riculture. 

2. Last year, the Federal Government pro- 
vided 55 percent of the $4.2 billion spent on 
research, and private corporations put up 
only 41 percent, 
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3. Of the Government’s research billions, 
95 percent is going to a few big corporations, 
and only 5 percent to smaller firms. 

4. The big corporations get the patents on 
discoveries and developments they make 
with the Government’s money, THOMPSON 
pointed out. 

He said these patents, and the big corpo- 
rations’ almost complete monopoly of Gov- 
ernment research money, are helping to 
make big business still bigger and more 
powerful. 


Resolution 


Resolved, That the select committee to 
conduct a study and investigation of the 
problems of small business, created by H. R. 
114, acting as a whole or by subcommittee is 
authorized and directed to conduct a full 
and complete investigation and study of (1) 
the amount and proportion of funds dis- 
tributed by Federal departments and agencies 
for research and development facilities and 
work to the various segments of industry and 
the various size and classes of firms, (2) the 
methods, standards, and criteria being used 
by the Federal departments and agencies for 
distributing such Federal funds among var- 
ious competing firms and size and classes of 
firms, (3) the methods and procedures 
adopted by the Federal departments and 
agencies to safeguard the interest of small 
business in research and development work 
and to assure broad participation by such 
firms in federally sponsored and federally 
aided research and development programs, 
and the extent of the success of such meth- 
ods and procedures, (4) the extent to which 
the award of Federal research and devel- 
opment contracts determines the distribu- 
tion of Federal contracts for procurement 
of supplies and services, (5) the extent to 
which the granting of Federal funds for 
research and development work influences 
or determines the employment by small 
business of scientific and technically trained 
research personnel, and (6) the procedures 
and methods in use by Federal departments 
and agencies concerning the assignment of 
patents and the licensing of patented inven- 
tions made or developed with the assistance 
or use of Federal funds. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable during 
the present Congress the results of its in- 
vestigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, whether the House is in 
session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, and to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member, 





Problems Confronting Union Members in 
Coming Elections 
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Or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
May 3, W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
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Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, one 
of the most distinguished labor leaders 
in America, addressed a meeting of the 
New York State legislative board of the 
Trainmen’s Union. The meeting was at 
Albany, N. Y. 

In the course of that speech, Mr, 
Kennedy made a number of political 
observations on the duties and problems 
that confront union members in regard 
to the coming elections. Mr. Kennedy 
was kind enough to make some re- 
marks about me. I do not know whether 
I deserve the gracious tribute paid me 
by him, but I value it coming from a 
friend and from a man whom I so 
greatly respect and admire. I have not 

24 made up my mind whether I am 
going to be a candidate for reelection 
to the United States Senate, but whether 
I run or not, I will always value this 
expression of confidence by Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Kennedy’s speech, which 
includes many important observations 
quite beyond the passing reference to 
my possible candidacy, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as it appeared 
in a recent issue of the Trainman News, 
the official publication of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Trainman News of May 7, 1956] 
Letr’s Poot Our Vores, Says WPK—BAcKS 
LEHMAN FOR SENATOR IN NEW YORK 

AtBany, N. ¥.—Collective efforts have been 
the salvation of labor in improving work- 
ing conditions and wages, and the same col- 
lective effort must be turned to the needs of 
politics and government. 

That message was given by President W. P. 
Kennedy at a luncheon during the reorgan- 
ization meetings of the New York State Legis- 
lative Boards of the BRT and LA here May 3, 
where he also gave a hearty endorsement to 
Senator Herspert H. LEHMAN, Democrat, of 
New York, who is up for reelection. 

The business of government is, or should 
be, the concern of all, he said, and added that 
the best way to do an efficient job after 
registering and voting is to pool our political 
efforts with those of others, in groups and 
through such groups in political parties. 

He called for an expansion of that political 
unity in supporting Senator HERBERT H. LEH- 
MAN, Democrat, of New York, and other 
liberal candidates in New York. 

“The great Empire State of New York has 
its important and impressive quota to be 
nominated and elected this year. Your 
United States Senator up for election is 
truly a great man—a big man in the affairs 
of our Nation. His outstanding services as 
your governor for several terms has been 
dwarfed by his aggressive, militant and 
statesmanlike conduct in the United States 
Senate,” said President Kennedy. 

FINEST RECORD 

“The record of independence, honesty, in- 
tegrity, courage and vigor of my good friend 
and New York’s Senator, the Honorable 
HeBert H. LEHMAN, is such that he deserves 
renomination and reelection by an over- 
whelming approval of the voters of this great 
State. His election is sorely needed, not only 
for you in New York, but for all America and 
for the world at large. 

“We need and should have Hersert LEH- 
MAN in the United States Senate to lend 
his able assistance in the cause of liberty 
and justice. He is one of our best friends— 
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not only of labor, but for all of the people. 
He is rightfully termed ‘the Conscience of 
the United States Senate.’ 

“The election of liberals as President, Vice 
President, and in the Senate would be in- 
effectual without a substantial majority in 
the House of Representatives. 


“The New York delegation in the House 


consists of 45 Congressmen—the largest del- 
egation. It is very important that the New 
York liberal Congressmen be renominated 
and reelected—and the reactionaries, often 
referred to as the old guard, be defeated, if 
possible in the primary, and certainly in the 
general election. 

“There is a definite trend toward the nomi- 
nation and election of candidates who will 
serve all of the people. New York needs 
more Congressmen who help in the House 
like Senator LEHMAN does in the Senate.” 

The BRT and LA, said President Kennedy, 
will continue their age-old custom of being 
nonpartisan in elections. Members of the 
brotherhood are active in all political par- 
ties, he said, except the Communist, and 
of those “We do not want any. They would 
find our membership hard and difficult to get 
along with.” 

The BRT has developed a good habit of 
scanning the record of political issues of 
vital interest to workers, the farmers, and 
the people in general, he said, and from this 
search decisions are made on supporting 
candidates. 

Elections this year are of grave importance 
locally, in the Nation and over the world, 
said President Kennedy. 

“In a world endangered by Communist 
influence abroad and with economic uncer- 
tainty and political confusion at home, the 
stakes in the primaries and in the general 
elections this year are enormous. * * * We 
should insist that the major political parties 
nominate their most qualified candidates 
and include planks in their platforms on 
the important domestic and foreign issues 
before the American people,” he said. 

“We in the labor movement, in the farm 
organizations, and in the civic groups must 
do our part in presenting the issues clearly 
and understandingly to the people.” 

He warned of the dangers of complacency, 
and pointed to the experience in 1946 when 
a complacent vote gave us the terribly bad 
80th Congress and the Taft-Hartley law and 
uneven and unfair tax laws. 

“In other instances we have watched na- 
tional administrations almost forget the 
workers and the farmers in their eagerness 
to serve their small clique, who appeared to 
be their heaviest campaign contributors,” he 
said. 

“We must overcome the complacencies of 
the past. We must all qualify and vote. 
It’s the wise thing to do. It’s the only way 
we can assure ourselves of holding our eco- 
nomic and social gains of the past 2 decades. 
It’s our only chance to go forward to the 
better ways of living—we cannot stand still, 
we either move forward or backward—and 
who among us wants to go back to those 
demoralizing days of the 1930’s? 

“WORLD IS WATCHING 


“People throughout the world, who love 
liberty and want its freedoms preserved are 
anxiously watching and waiting the results 
of our primaries and elections. We must not 
fail them. We must not fail ourselves, 
There is so much depending on what we do 
in America this year. 

“The office of the Chief Executive of the 
United States is a most important one. On 
the shoulders of our next President will rest 
the responsibility for the general welfare and 
the preparedness of our 166 millions of people 
and there ‘will be millions and millions of 
people in the critical areas of the world who 
will look hopefully to America for guidance. 

“The next four critical and difficult years 
will require a lot of hard and vigorous work. 
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As much as we may desire to do so, there 
just isn’t any plausible way of successfully 
delegating the important and essential duties 
of our chief executive. We cannot accept 
the idea that our national administration 
can be liberal in its foreign policies and at 
the same time serve the most decadent re- 
actionaries at home. 

“We want and we need a President who 
will serve all of the people, not just a priv- 
ileged few—one who believes that our great 
natural resources belong to—and should be 
used for—all of the people, instead of being 
given away for exploitation by selected 
groups or individuals for personal gain. Our 
next President should be a person who be- 
lieves that what is good for the workers, the 
farmers, the housekeepers, and the small 
business people, is also good for America. 

“We regard the office of the Vice President 
as one of importance—not to be offered as a 
consolation prize. Events of the past 
months makes us more than ever conscious 
of the importance of an office, whose occu- 
pant is only a heartbeat away from that of 
the Chief Executive. 

“We deplore a political expediency whereby 
@ liberal is counterbalanced with a conserva- 
tive as a candidate for Vice President, or 
vice versa. The succession in office makes 
both the President and the Vice President 
equally important. ‘The people should so 
regard it, even if the politicians have no re- 
gard for the desires of the people. ; 

“While we discuss the importance of na- 
tional officials, we must not overlook the 
national officials to be elected from the sev- 
eral States. Along with the President and 
Vice President, there will be 33 United States 
Senators and the entire House of Representa- 
tives—435—a delegation from each State.” 

The task ahead is big, he said, but it need 
not be so difficult if each individual does his 
or her share by voting in all elections, and 
pool their voting with that of others seek- 
ing the same goal. 

BACK MAN, NOT PARTY 


The most important thing, he said, is 
voting for the candidates who serve your in- 
terests, regardless of their party affiliation. 

“Our labor unions were put at an unfair dis- 
advantage by our enemies who controlled the 
80th Congress and passed the Taft-Hartley 
law over the veto of the President. That act, 
among other antilabor provisions, amended 
section 313 of the Corrupt Practices Act, by 
putting labor unions in-with national banks 
and corporations organized under the au- 
thority of Congress,” said President Ken- 
nedy. 

“To overcome the restrictions of the Taft- 
Hartley law we organized the Trainmen’s 
Political Education League. The league pro- 
vides facility whereby the members, em- 
ployees, and friends of the brotherhood can 
legally carry on needed nonpartisan political 
activities in support of favorable candidates 
for public office. 

“TPEL affords you and your friends the 
opportunity to effectively take an active part 
in the selecting of capable public officials 
who will be friendly to your interests. 

“It is the best way you can help keep your 
Government working for all of the people. 
We must ever be alert to the fact that a 
TPEL contribution is needed from each of 
you and from each member of your lodge. 
Our friendly candidates need financial sup- 
port. We can give that needed support 
through TPEL. A membership card is issued 
to all making a contribution of $1 or more.” 

He cited some of the vital issues facing 
the Nation—will power companies be given 
franchise to sell publicly created power from 
the Niagara Falls development? 

Or will we follow the fine Canadian ex- 
ample, where the people get full advantage 
of public power through the Ontario Public 
Power Authority? 
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GOP GIVEAWAYS 


He hit hard at GOP administration ef- 
forts to give away natural resources at the 
Hells Canyon site, attempts to destroy prog- 
ress made in public power, flood control, and 
conservation. 

“We must take care,” said President Ken- 
nedy, “or we will be seeing national scandals 
that will make the Teapot Dome-Fall-Doheny 
scandals of the early twenties look like pink 
tea parties in comparison.” 

America is full of traditionally liberal, 
militant people, he said, people who love the 
good life of freedom and abundance for all. 

“We want to conserve, at any cost, our 
invaluable heritage of time-tested customs 
and institutions in the forward march to 
economic, social, and political security.” 

President Kennedy went on to say: 

“Thomas Jefferson recognized the forces 
of liberalism and reaction when he wrote, 
‘Men by their very constitutions are natur- 
ally divided into two parties, those who fear 
and distrust the people and wish to draw 
all powers from them into the hands of the 
higher classes; and those who identify them- 
selves with the people, have confidence in 
them, cherish and consider them as the most 
wise depository of the public interest.’ 

“Our political party alinements are not so 
well defined as in the quotation from Jeffer- 
son. We have liberals and reactionaries in 
both the Republican and Democratic Parties. 
That is why we, as a labor union, must re- 
main nonpartisan—supporting liberals where 
we find them in both parties. In that way 
we attempt to meet the challenges of our 
time by courageously joining with those who 
believe the people to be the best depository 
of the public interest. 

“If I were a voter in New York, I don't 
see how I could turn in any direction but to 
the Democratic Party. In Gov. Averill H. 
Harriman you have a liberal as described by 
Jefferson, who serves well the interests of all 
the people in the State. He is doing a good 
job and his administration is following the 
pattern set by his illustrious predecessors— 
Al Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Herbert 
H. Lehman. I hope you good voters will give 
him a majority in both houses of the legis- 
lature. 

“The uneasy restlessness of the people 
since January 1953 seems to show less and 
less confidence in President Eisenhower and 
the Republican Party. Despite all of the 
favorable publicity in the newspapers and 
magazines, on the television and over the 
radio, there’s a definite trend in the oppo- 
site direction. 

“PARTIES SHIFT 


“The 30 Republican governors in 1953 
have dwindled to 21, with the Democrats 
increasing their number from 18 to 27. 
Five hundred and five State legislators have 
been added to the Democratic column in the 
same period. Hundreds of Republican 
strongholds in counties and cities in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana, the New England 
States, and in other sections of the country 
have turned Democratic—all of this indi- 
cates. the people's resentment against the 
administration’s failure to provide for the 
general welfare. It is evident that what is 
good for General Motors is not good for 
and is not wanted by the people. 

“The New York Legislative Boards of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Ladies Auxiliary have the obligations of di- 
recting the course our members should take 
in the primary and general elections. The 
officers and members of the boards must not 
fail in pushing forward our collective po- 
litical efforts to where all will be registered 
and all will vote in the primary election, 
June 5, and in the general election, Novem- 
ber 6, 1956, is an important political year. 
You can make it one for the people. May 
God grant you the wisdom to do so.” 
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The Industrialization of Underdeveloped 
Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the eventual success of our foreign-aid 
program will be measured by the ability 
of the countries receiving assistance 
from us to establish their own economies 
on a sustaining basis with increased 
standards of living for their peoples. If 
this is accomplished it will be more diffi- 
cult for discontented elements to seek 
salvation through communism and left- 
wing socialism. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles realize that our gcvernmental for- 
eign aid must lay the groundwork for 
increased investment of private capital 
if real progress is to be made in raising 
world living standards. Some of the pri- 
vate capital will, of course, consist of for- 
eign investments by our citizens and citi- 
zens from other developed countries, but 
a great deal of the new investment must 
consist of native funds and savings origi- 
nating in the underdeveloped area. 

The recent session of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations 
discussed the problem of the industriali- 
zation of underdeveloped countries. This 
subject has had an important place on 
the agenda of the Council for many 
years. Dr. John C. Baker, President 
Eisenhower’s representative to the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, reviewed the United States ac- 
complishments in furthering industriali- 
zation in these areas. He emphasized 
the great contribution which has been 
made by private American firms who 
have not only invested their capital 
abroad, but, what is more important, 
have contributed techniques and know- 
how. For example, he said the Goodyear 
Time & Rubber plant in Indonesia em- 
ploys 1,400 people, of whom only some 
twenty are Americans and Europeans. 
The company has carried on an active 
training program to give Indonesians 
positions of responsibility as rapidly as 
possible. They have also sent young 
Indonesians to Akron, Ohio, to acquire 
special technical skills here. 

The problem of the industrialization 
of underdeveloped countries is one which 
must be attacked on many different 
fronts. The United States contributes 
technical assistance through bilateral 
aid. We also support the United Nations 
technical-assistance program. We will 
shortly be considering the President’s 
program for an extension of foreign eco- 
nomic aid. These investments will pay 
dividends to the American taxpayers if 
they prepare a climate in which private 
investment, both foreign and indigenous, 
can thrive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Dr. Baker’s statement to the 
Council printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY DR. JOHN C. BAKER, UNITED 
STaTes REPRESENTATIVE IN THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, ON INDUSTRIALIZATION 
Or UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Mr. President, peace and economic well- 
being are the twin objectives of our world 
today. In these last few days, hopes for 
peace burn more brightly, thanks to the 
efforts of the United Nations, its Secretary 
General and its member states. Here, in the 
Economic and Social Council, interest is 
focused on the improvement of economic 
well-being in all nations. We, who are gath- 
ered here, bear a heavy responsibility for 
progress on those pressing problems of eco- 
nomic development, the solution of which 
is so important to men in s0 many nations. 

There is an old saying that a problem care- 
fully defined is a problem half-solved. This 
may well prove true for the problem we are 
considering today—the industrialization of 
underdeveloped countries. 

Real progress toward economic and social 
improvement is made cnly when countries 
produce more goods and services for their 
peoples. This applies to all nations. Un- 
derdeveloped countries, therefore, are—and 
rightly so—eager to obtain the means by 
which they themselves can produce sorely 
needed manufactured goods in local fac- 
tories, with local labor. To help them along 
this road is an opportunity that should be 
welcomed by all members of the United Na- 
tions. As far as my own country is con- 
cerned, President Eisenhower again recog- 
nized the necessity to do so in his speech 
before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors last Saturday. 

What direction should the work of the 
United Nations on problems of industrial- 
ization take over the next few years? My 
own Government has very carefully ex- 
amined the documentation which the Secre- 
tary General has prepared in response to 
the request of the Council. Since this mat- 
ter is to be considered in the Economic Com- 
mittee, we shall be discussing our detailed 
views on the next steps that might be taken 
in that body. 

At this time, however, I should like to 
commend the Secretary General for his very 
informative and comprehensive survey of 
the work already being done in the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies on in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped areas. It 
- an impressive picture of widespread activi- 
ties. 

As to the proposals for a future program 
of work in this field, we feel that the Coun- 
cil should carefully examine the problems 
involved before taking final decisions. This 
matter is much too important for the un- 
derdeveloped countries to permit hasty 
action. My delegation for one would want 
to hear more from these countries as to 
their own views on the direction in which 
we ought to go before we decide on further 
action. Furthermore, before we decide on 
any action program we shall have to answer 
the question whether it will be merely de- 
signed to fill gaps in existing work programs 


,or to develop a unified overall program in 


the field of industrialization. It will be 
necessary to assign priorities. in any such 
work program in the light of resources avail- 
able to the United Nations. As pointed out 
by the delegations of Canada and Yugo- 
slavia, we shall also have to face and resolve 
far-reaching problems of organization and 
finance, of coordination and integration. 
The role of the regional economic commis- 
sions, the specialized agencies, and the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram will have to be determined. 

In this connection, we must constantly 
keep in mind that there are, of course, no 
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stereotyped patterns of economic develop- 
ment applicable to all countries or even to 
many countries. Different countries have 
different needs and different possibilities. 
Development must take into account avail- 
able resources, local attitudes, social and 
legal structures, customs, and practices. In 
some areas small-scale industry and trans- 
portation may be most in need of improve- 
ment. In others, the emphasis may have to 
be on strengthening governmental adminis- 
tration and increasing industrial productiv- 
ity. In all cases, managerial and technical 
skills must keep pace with development, if 
development is to be effective. 

Certain preliminary steps must be taken 
by all underdeveloped countries before they 
can prepare balanced programs of industrial 
development. It is in this connection, we 
feel, that the United Nations can be most 
immediately helpful. As Ambassador Stik- 
ker so rightly argued in his statement to 
the Council last Friday, “When we try to 
visualize the sequence of industrial develop- 
ment in any given territory, it would seem 
logical to fix our attention first of all on 
the resources available in the way of raw 
materials, power, transportation, and labor.” 
This is, of course, the first area of work sug- 
gested by the Secretary-General in his pro- 
posals for a future work program on in- 
dustrialization. It seems to us that a knowl- 
edge of resources available for the produc- 
tion of power is basic to any evaluation of 
an underdeveloped country’s potential for 
industrialization. 

Let there be no misunderstanding, when I 
emphasize this need for a stock-taking of 
available resources. Countries cannot be 
sharply divided into two categories—those 
which are inherently manufacturing coun- 
tries and those which are inherently agri- 
cultural or raw-material producing coun- 
tries. If standards of living throughout the 
world are to be substantially increased; if 
the peoples of the underdeveloped countries 
are to enjoy a greatly increased supply of 
manufactured goods; if their standards of 
living are to be augmented beyond the bare 
necessities of life, the world’s manufactur- 
ing capacity will have to be greatly expanded 
everywhere. 

The industrially advanced countries could 
not, even with their large industrial poten- 
tial and under conditions of continuous full 
employment, supply all the manufactures 
the whole world needs. Such a growth of 
manufacturing must inevitably involve 
greater industrialization in underdeveloped 
areas. 

It has sometimes been suggested that 
there is a conflict of interest between the 
more developed countries and the aspira- 
tions for greater industrialization of the less 
developed countries. We do not share such 
views. On the contrary, greater industrial- 
ization of the underdeveloped areas is in the 
interest of all countries. The best customers 
of industrialized countries are prosperous, 
developed countries. A significant portion 
of the world’s exports of manufactured goods 
moves, not to the less developed, but to other 
industrialized countries. 

We should not assume that the pattern of 
industrialized and under developed coun- 
tries which exists today is a permanent pat- 
tern. It may be a fairly rational pattern in 
the light of the present distribution of 
capital, skills and technological knowledge. 
It may not be so in the light of future de- 
velopments. The world is still young in 
the exploration of the resources with which 
nature is endowed it, and of the ways 
in which these resources can be utilized. 
And many a country which thinks itself poor 
in resources may find that, by taking care- 
ful stock of what it has, it will discover 
possibilities for economic developments now 
unknown. Even more, as technology de- 
velops, apparently useless resources may be- 
come of great value. 
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' As one student of this subject has ob- 
served, “A resource at any time and place is 
@ function of the prevailing technol- 
ogy * * * More than one-seventh of the 
solid content of the earth’s crust is alumi- 
num, but this becomes a resource only when 
a people attains a very high level of scien- 
tific and industrial efficiency. Whether 
waterfalls are sources of heat, light and 
power, or merely obstacles to navigation, 
depends upon the people who own the water- 
falls. The real fact of the matter is that 
we never know how rich any country is in 
resources until it begins to industrialize, to 
develop real needs and markets for natural 
resources and to develop a large class of 
scientifically trained citizens who know 
how to locate resources and recognize them 
when they see them.” 

This is not to imply, of course, that in- 
dustrialization in the narrow sense of man- 
facturing is the only road to economic de- 
velopment. Economic development means 
advancement in many fields—in agriculture, 
mining, transportation, communications, 
power, and in the skills and capacities of 
people. All these are mutually reinforcing 
elements in the process of development. 
And they are all competing claimants for the 
limited resources available, particularly 
capital. The wise apportionment of scarce 
resources among these elements must neces- 
sarily vary with time and circumstance. 

We in the United States appreciate the 
magnitude of the job that confronts the 
underdeveloped countries in the field of 
industrialization. During our own indus- 
trial development we have had to deal with 
many of the same problems which now con- 
front these countries. The American people 
are the first to recognize the benefits to be 
obtained from diversification and industrial- 
ization. For these reasons, they have wel- 
comed the opportunity to assist the process 
of industrialization in underdeveloped 
countries. This assistance has taken various 
from both through private enterprise and 
through our foreign aid programs—the 
extension of industrial know-how, the erec- 
tion of manufacturing enterprises, the pro- 
vision of capital resources to facilitate in- 
dustrial development. 

With your permission, Mr. President, I 
should like to cite a few of the ways in which 
our business enterprise and our Govern- 
ment have been contributing to the indus- 
trial growth and the increasing economic 
vitality of underdeveloped countries throug- 
out the world. 

The key importance of management and 
other supervisory and labor skills to success- 
ful industrialization has long been recog- 
nized. One of the important reasons why 
my Government has urged other countries 
to encourage direct private foreign invest- 
ment is that such investment necessarily 
involves the export of managerial and tech- 
nical know-how as well as capital. Over 
the years, American industry has in this way 
made a real contribution to industrial de- 
velopment in underdeveloped countries. In 
particular, American industry has been ex- 
tremely successful in training local citizens 
to take over key positions in the industrial 
plants established in other countries. 

Some of the most important locally owned 
business enterprises in underdeveloped coun- 
tries have been established by nationals who 
at one time worked for United States com- 
panies. For some time, the larger American 
companies have made a practice of main- 
taining training courses for their workers and 
employees, in many cases bringing the em- 
ployees to the United States for further 
training. For example, in Brazil during the 
4 years, 1946-49, a total of 6,750 employees 
completed training courses offered by 58 com- 
panies controlled by American capital. Also 
63 employees of these companies were sent 
to the United States for training in 1949 
alone, 
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General Electric, one of the largest and 
oldest American companies operating in 
Brazil; is an outstanding example of how 
private foreign investment in Latin America 
has assisted industrialization in underde- 
veloped areas. The company has been closely 
integrated, directly or indirectly, with almost 
every phase of Brazil's development over the 
past 40 years. Generators, motors, trans- 
formers and heavy electrical equipment pro- 
duced by the company have played a major 
part in Brazil’s hydroelectric development, 
in the electrification of her railroads, in the 
improvement of her urban transport, and 
in the realization of such projects as the 
great Volta Redonda steel mill. General 
Electric’s 5,300 employees probably constitute 
the largest employee group of any foreign- 
owned manufacturing company in Brazil. 
Today, only 41 of these employees are Ameri- 
can citizens, mostly specialists and tech- 
nicians; the rest are local personnel. Since 
1930, the company has trained 216 Brazilian 
engineers. The company also Offers training 
courses for students in Brazilian technical 
schools. In addition, it gives special courses 
in X-ray technique for doctors in the Bra- 
zilian public health service, and other similar 
courses for specialized groups. 

Since the end of the war, Sears Roebuck 
& Co. in Latin America has been responsible 
for the establishment of a large number of 
new local industries which have been given 
contracts to provide goods for sale in the 
Sears stores. 

Sears no longer uses Latin America as an 
outlet for goods made in the United States. 
Today, over 60 percent of its Latin American 
merchandise is manufactured by Latin 
Americans in Latin America. In Brazil, 90 
percent of the goods sold by Sears is locally 
manufactured. 

Atul Products, Ltd., located in India, is 
one example of how American private 
industry stands ready to work with a locally 
controlled and managed enterprise. The 
company was established in 1952 to manu- 
facture dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals. 
Ninety percent of its capital was locally sub- 
scribed and 10 percent was provided by the 
American Cyanamid Co. The American 
firm has no share in the actual manage- 
ment of the plant, but it has provided much 
of the necessary technical assistance. The 
dyes produced by this enterprise now fill a 
substantial part of the demands of the tex- 
tile and other industries in India. Its pro- 
duction of sulfa drugs and antibiotics makes 
possible more effective implementation of 
the country’s health program, 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plant 
in Indonesia produces automobiles and 
truck tires and also bicycle tires for the do- 
mestic market. Located in West Java, it 
employs about 1,400 people, of whom only 
some 20 are Americans or Europeans. The 
company carries on an active training pro- 
gram under a policy of giving Indonesians 
positions of responsibility as soon as they 
qualify. It has also sent promising Indo- 
nesians to its Akron plant to learn special 
technical skills or to receive training in busi- 
ness operations. 

Governmental efforts are increasingly sup- 
plementing the achievements of private en- 
terprise. During the first years of its 
operations, our technical assistance program, 
now administered by the International Co- 
operation Administration, was largely con- 
fined to fields other than industry. Over the 
past 2 or 3 years, however, there has been 
a steady growth in the industriai component 
of the program. We expect that this growth 
will continue. We stand ready to consider 
requests for this kind of assistance to the 
extent that funds and the necessary technical 
personnel are available. 

Under our bilateral technical assistance 
program over 14,000 persons from underde- 
veloped countries have been brought to the 
United States to observe and learn produc- 
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tion techniques, engineering and research, 
applied science in industry, and management, 
marketing, and distribution practices. We 
have dispatched 800 American consultants 
to advise on all aspects of industrial tech- 
nology and on managerial practices. During 
1955 alone we have provided 300,000 items in 
the form of technical literature, special in- 
dustrial reports, technical films, and exhibits 
to assist countries lacking basic modern tech- 
nical information and training materials. 
We have cooperated with underdeveloped 
countries to develop projects in such fields 
as coal, steel, petroleum, power, and mineral 
products, and for a variety of manufacturing 
industries. 

A typical example of the results achieved 
under this program is the improvement in 
manufacturing processes in India. Recently, 
over a period of 6 months, American field 
engineers joined with Indian plant managers 
in examining production methods in 39 In- 
dian plants manufacturing 27 different prod- 
ucts, ranging from a great iron and steel 
works to a razor plant factory employing 15 
workmen. 

The shapes and sizes of steel products man- 
ufactured at the iron and steel works were 
simplified, and single production orders were 
limited to a minimum of 20 tons each in 
order to assure more efficient operation. As 
a result, the steel output of the plant will 
increase by almost 180,000 tons annually. 
Introduction of mechanically mined ores will 
permit the plant to raise its pig-iron produc- 
tion by 226,000 tons annually. 

The razor-blade factory was idle because 
its management believed that the quality 
of their output could not meet competition 
and that continued production would be 
unprofitable. After 2 months of assistance 
by an American technician, the plant is 
now in full operation turning out razor 
blades meeting world competitive standards. 
This was accomplished not by new invest- 
ment or by displacement of labor, but by 
rehabilitating existing equipment, retrain- 
ing workmen in its eperation and mainte- 
nance, and reorganizing quality control pro- 
cedures. 

Our Export-Import Bank for years has been 
making credits available, not only to help 
finance basic development in fields such as 
transportation, power, communications, and 
public health, but also for a wide variety 
of manufacturing projects. During the last 
6 months of 1955, the bank financed exports 
of machinery and equipment for a paper 
plant in Brazil; rayon-spinning machines for 
India; thermopower equipment for Iran; 
equipment for a rolling mill and sulfur plant 
in Mexico; cement plant machinery for Gua- 
temala; and the components for a tire and 
tube factory in the Philippines. 

One of the great industrial projects 
financed by the bank has been the Volta 
Redonda steel plant in Brazil, to which I 
have already referred. Beginning in 1940, 
the bank has loaned a total of $105 million 
to assist the construction and expansion of 
this steel plant, whose annual ingot capac- 
ity is now being increased to 1 million tons. 

Two recent loans of the Export-Import 
Bank illustrate how its resources can be used 
in association with private enterprise to as- 
sist in the establishment of industrial plants 
in underdeveloped countries. In each case, 
the bank made a loan to a corporation en- 
tirely owned and controlled by local citi- 
zens—one in Colombia, the other in Brazil. 
At the same time, each of these corporations 
entered into an arrangement with an Ameri- 
can company for use of the company’s tech- 
nical processes. Under these arrangements, 
Colombia will manufacture refrigerator 
equipment and Brazil will manufacture au- 
tomobile bearings. 

A measure of the response of the American 
economy to the requirements of the under- 
developed countries arising out of their in- 
dustrial development is our exports of capi- 
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tal goods to those countries. In 1938, exports 
of producers’ durable equipment to under- 
developed countries were valued at about 
$300 million; in 1955 they had increased to 
$1.7 billion. After allowing for price in- 
creases since 1938, the United States is cur- 
rently exporting to underdeveloped countries 
from 2% to 3 times the quantity of these 
producers’ goods that it exported in the pe- 
riod just before World War II. 

I have been speaking of ways in which the 
United States has directly assisted countries 
in the process of development. All of you 
are, of course, familiar with the support we 
have also given to similar efforts through 
such multilateral programs as United Nations 
Technical Assistance, the International Bank, 
and other specialized agencies working in the 
field of economic development. 

Mr. President, in some areas the industrial- 
ization of underdeveloped countries is only 
beginning. In others, it has already made 
great strides. In all underdeveloped coun- 
tries people are eagerly striving to acquire the 
means and the skills on which to build a 
better economic and social life. I have indi- 
cated some of the ways in which the people 
of the United States, in accordance with the 
American tradition, have contributed to this 
tremendous world revolution of our times. 
In this tradition, we shall continue to work 
with the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries to the best of our abilities in the 
years ahead. 

Before concluding, may I revert to a mat- 
ter brought to our attention with such elo- 
quence and force by the distinguished repre- 
sentative of France. He emphasized that 
industrialization will have genuine validity 
and meaning only if it respects the dignity 
and enhances the welfare of the individual. 
Truly, industrialization should never be- 
come an end in itself. Industrialization 
must serve the individual—not the individ- 
ual serve industrialization. 

In my own country, as industrialization 
has spread and become more complex, we 
have become increasingly concerned with 
the human element in this equation, with 
the health, satisfaction, and well-being of 
the worker. For we have found that in many 
ways this human element is the most im- 
portant in the whole process. 

To me, one of the most laudable aspects of 
the attack on the problem of industrializa- 
tion in many underdeveloped countries is 
their determination to preserve as much as 
possible of the fabric of their national char- 
acteristics, culture, and traditions—disap- 
pearance of which would indeed be a great 
loss to them and to the whole world. For 
these countries are truly concerned with the 
question raised in that well known Biblical 
saying: “What is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul.” 

Mr. President, in conclusion I want to as- 
sure you and the members of this Council 
that my delegation will do everything pos- 
sible in committee to assist in working out 
the foundations of a United Nations pro- 
gram which will effectively contribute to 
the industrialization of the underdeveloped 
countries. Such a program will have our 
firm support. 





Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Bill, 1957 





SPEECH 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


May 17 


consideration the bill (H. R. 11177) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, com- 
plete devastation of our Nation’s fruit 
and vegetable crops could become a re- 
ality if the Mediterranean fruitfly re- 
cently discovered in Florida is not com- 
pletely eradicated immediately. 

The fly is now infesting fruit and vege- 
table crops at numerous spots in both 
Dade and Broward Counties, Fla. It 
was first found April 18,- in Miami 
Shores, Fla., near the Miami Interna- 
tional Airport. Pest-control experts of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and others were immediately 
rushed to the area after it had been 
definitely ascertained that adult Medi- 
terranean fruitflies were present. 

I have high praise for those in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture who went into action so.quickly to 
identify this menace and to curb it. 
Check points were set up around the 
infested area, extensive surveying by 
trappings is continuing in order to de- 
termine the locale of the infestation. 
Steps for eradication have already be- 
gun. Undoubtedly, the Department’s 
recognition of the dangers facing the 
entire United States and their prompt 
action will save the Nation’s major crops 
and untold millions of dollars. 

The Mediterranean fruitfly has de- 
feated all but one attempt by man to 
eradicate it. It has won and stopped 
entirely fruit and vegetable growing in 
Spain, Italy, Algeria, South Africa, 
Egypt, Tasmania, France, Greece, Brazil, 
Madagascar, Hawaiian Islands, and in 
the Holy Land. Crops can only be grown 
there if each fruit or host is individually 
bagged. 

Only in Florida has the pest been 
stopped. That wasin1929. The United 
States Department of Agriculture knew 
then as it knows now, that the Mediter- 
ranean fly has a capability of spreading 
and wiping out the entire crop of fruit 
and vegetables grown in the United 
States. They know definitely that it 
could infest all of the west coast area, 
the entire tier of Southern States, and 
while there is no definite proof as to how 
far north the fly could live and exist, 
nobody wants to find out. This last in- 
festation of 1929 was brought under con- 
trol and completely eradicated, but it 
took 5,000 men, 18 months, and $7} 
million, as well as the assistance of the 
National Guard. The pest was found in 
20 Florida counties before eradication 
was completed. 

The present infested area is in Dade 
County in an 18-square-mile area sur- 
rounding the Miami International Air- 
port. The infestation has also been 
found in South Broward County, on 
Miami Beach, and the most recent at 
Kendall, Fla., which is 8 miles south of 
the International Airport and in the 
heart of the great fruit and vegetable 
district of Dade County. Indications are 
that new infestations will continue to be 
found as trapping activities are extended. 

Reaction and response of the local 
people and governmental units have been 
prompt and willing. Growers and pro- 
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ducers have voluntarily offered men and 
equipment. The county commissioners 
of Dade County made available imme- 
diately $25,000 for State plant officials 
and for the United States Department 
of Agriculture to meet immediate pay- 
rolls. The State cabinet is making 
$100,000 available immediately and will 
supply for the State’s participation a mil- 
lion dollars, or whatever sum is neces- 
sary. 

A State quarantine on Dade County 
was invoked, and a Federal quarantine 
followed. 

Federal assistance and participation is 
needed and requested. Any quarantine 
and inspection, to be effective, must be 
under Federal control. This will re- 
quire the assignment of many personnel 
during the entire emergency. In addi- 
tion, in the national interest, the Federal 
Government has a vital part to play in 
the eradication and control programs. 
The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has prepared a budget request 
for funds to meet this emergency; and 
that the budget request is now being 
considered by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I am sure that the entire committee 
appreciates and recognizes the serious- 
ness of this problem. We can’t empha- 
size too strongly that action must be 
prompt and that whatever money needs 
to be spent should be spent to completely 
eradicate this pest. It is very obvious 
that $1 spent now will save hundreds 
of dollars later. 

In behalf of the entire Florida delega- 
tion, I wish to express my appreciation 
to the chairman, JAMIE WHITTEN, and 
the members of the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions who at my request extended to us 
the great courtesy of hearing this emer- 
gency matter and including it in the 
record and their report on the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act, although the 
regular public hearings of this subcom- 
mittee have been concluded for some 
time. 





Our Armed Services: Defense Against the 
Common Enemy, or Defense Against 


Each Other 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, article I, section 8 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States declares: 

SEcTION 8. The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises * * * to * * * provide for the com- 
mon defense * * * of the United States; 

* o * s * 

To raise and support armies * * *; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 


As a peace-loving, peace-prospering 
nation, we have nevertheless long recog- 
nized that we must maintain our armed 
services at top military strength in the 
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interest of assuring adequate defense 
against the common enemy. 

The morning press and radio tell us 
that, as the latest step in our program of 
defense, it has been suggested that 2 of 
the 3 Military Departments engaged con- 
currently in missiles research pro- 
grams—whether offensive missiles or de- 
fensive missiles—should stage a “duel.” 
This proposed duel will pit the Army’s 
“Nike”—developed through research at 
taxpayers’ expense—against the Navy’s 
“Talos,” also developed through research 
at taxpayers’ expense. It is interesting 
that both happen to be ground to air 
weapons, 

It is conceded that missiles will serve 
both as offensive weapons and as defen- 
sive weapons, but it is difficult to under- 
stand justification for planning one to 
finality only to prove that the other—de- 
veloped to finality—is outmoded, ineffec- 
tual, and useless. 

As ridiculous as the proposed duel may 
seem to some, it is good that the pro- 
posal has been made; in fact, the pro- 
posal is a sound one in light of the status 
quo of armed services’ activities, and the 
author of the idea is to be commended. 
Good that it happened, and a sound pro- 
posal, because it gives emphasis to the 
conclusion of many of us that Congress 
and the President have a clear and pres- 
ent duty to call a halt to Army against 
Navy, Navy against Air Force, Air Force 
against Army, and so forth. 

It is clear that each of the three mili- 
tary departments is going ahead—inde- 
pendent of each other—in multimil- 
lion—or billion—dollar missiles’ re- 
search programs. Further, that each 
is prosecuting its individual research 
program to finality, 

To what end? 

So that the Congress, the President, 
and the taxpayers can stand by to wit- 
ness the spectacle of a gigantic duel 
between the Army, Air Force, and Navy 
aimed at proving that two ultimate mis- 
siles can and should be discarded in 
favor of a third ultimate missile. 

Missile airframes are missile air- 
frames; launching bases for missiles are 
launching bases for missiles; propellants 
are propellants, and warheads are war- 
heads. These are the common denom- 
inators in our research programs, and 
the unknowns are being pursued in at 
least three different military labora- 
tories. 

If these programs were pulled into 
one military department—or better 
yet, pulled into one research department 
directly under the Secretary of De- 
fense—only one program, the best both 
offensively and defensively, would be 
pushed to finality. All research talent, 
know-how, brains, energy, and funds 
would be commonly pooled toward a 
common goal for the common defense. 

On May 10, 1956; the distinguished 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, during debate on the Armed 
Services Appropriation Bill, stood in the 
Well of the House to tell us General 
Curtis LeMay within the past 2 weeks— 
in commenting on our _ supercarrier 
Navy—has said that his bombers could 
sink every carrier at sea in 2 hours. 

Is the next duel to be between the 
Navy’s carrier Forrestal and the B-52 
of the Strategic Air Force: Or will we 
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have a warmup by testing the B-47 
against the Nautilus? 

The next duel, Mr. Speaker, should 
be between the taxpayers and those who 
have failed, refused, or been unable to 
unify the armed services. 

The burden, under the Federal Con- 
stitution, is that of the Congress. 





Freedom of the Press: Is There a Paper 
Curtain? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in a physical sense the press 
of the United States has a capacity that 
is extraordinary. But in its coverage of 
vitally important political issues that 
now face the Nation, only a few papers 
treat them vigorously and fearlessly. 
One of these is The Tablet, published by 
Roman Catholic diocese of Brooklyn, 
which is always refreshing to read. 

The April 28 edition of that paper fea- 
tures two important news stories on its 
first page: First, an address by Bryton 
Barron concerning distortion of history 
in the Department of State and, second, 
the NKVD seizure of Russian seamen in 
the United States. It is obvious that 
such matters should receive fuller treat- 
ment in our press. 

An informative editorial in the April 
28 issue comments on the indicated situ- 
ation. Under leave to extend, I include 
the editorial: 

Is THERE A PAPER CURTAIN? 


As the circulation of the Tablet increases 
steadily in all parts of the United States, 
letters from recent subscribers indicate one 
reason for the increase, namely, the printing 
of news not available in other papers. Why 
such news does not appear elsewhere is not 
easy to understand, since it is common prop- 
erty and available to the daily press and to 
the news services. 

For instance, this week on page one are two 
articles: one a lengthy summary of an ad- 
dress delivered by retired State Department 
historian Bryton Barron and an article on 
recent hearings conducted by the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee at which a 
Soviet NKVD agent testified. Both of these 
stories were available to the daily press and 
the news services, but how many Americans 
had the opportunity of reading them in their 
local papers? The New York Times, with 
96 pages of news on April 22, for example, 
did not find space for the Senate subcom- 
mittee release. Both stories were ignored. 
Why? We do not know. 

Again, there was the case of House Resolu- 
tion 6376, passed by the House of Representa- 
tives professedly to provide for mentally ill 
Alaskans. In three articles in March The 
Tablet exposed loopholes in the language of 
the bill which would permit a political nui- 
sance from the United States to be trans- 
ported to Alaska on the pretext he was men- 
tally ill. The series elicited a tremendous 
reaction from all parts of the United States, 
Senators and Congressmen were urged to in- 
sert the articles in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, yet it was only on Monday that they 
were finally inserted by Senator Evererr M. 
DIRKSEN, of Illinois. Meanwhile, the daily 
press has maintained a blank silence on the 
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subject. Newspapers which sent two or more 
gossip columnists to Monaco to report on a 
wedding would not assign one correspondent 
to expose the menace of H. R. 6376 to the 
freedom of American citizens for their read- 
ers. 

Why? Westill do not have the answer. Is 
there a Paper Curtain as well as an Iron Cur- 
tain and a Bamboo Curtain? There is a 
broader question, too: Why the lack of inter- 
est shown by the daily press in the infiltra- 
tion of Communists in the departments of 
our Government? Has the American press 
been intimated or subsidized? Again we do 
not know. But the fact remains that The 
Tablet should not be virtually the only press 
medium to be giving its readers such news. 

Then there was the recent outrage of five 
Soviet seamen who had sought refuge in this 
country being compelled by Soviet secret 
police to board a Scandinavian Airlines plane 
at Idlewild Airport to be transported to an 
uncertain but unenviable fate in Red Russia. 
It took place on American soil and American 
Government officials stood by unprotesting. 
Yet the metropolitan papers, which daily 
find petty things to become indignant about 
found nothing significant enough for edi- 
torial comment in the disgraceful incident. 

We must pose to our readers a question 
which we have been asked many times and 
still cannot answer: Is their a Paper Curtain 
which is brain-washing our people by with- 
holding news unfavorable to the Communist 
conspiracy? 


Proposed Changes in Excise Tax 
Administrative Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Committee on Ways and Means met fur- 
ther in executive session with respect to 
recommendations contained in the re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Excise Tax 
Technical and Administrative Problems. 

For the information of the Members 
of Congress and the interested public, 
I would like to insert at this point in the 
REcorD a press release I have issued an- 
nouncing the decisions made today by 
the committee in regard to the subcom- 
mittee recommendations. 

The committee is scheduled to meet 
again: at 10 a. m. in executive session on 
May 21, 1956, to resume consideration of 
the subcommittee report. 

The press release follows: 

CHAIRMAN JERE COOPER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Ways AND MEANS ANNOUNCES TENTATIVE 
DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE REc- 
OMMENDATIONS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Excise Tax TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS 
The Honorable JzrE Cooper, Democrat, of 

Tennessee, chairman of the Committee on 

Ways and Means, announces the tentative 

decisions reached today by the committee 

with respect to the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Subcommittee 
on Excise Tax Technical and Administrative 

Problems. Previous announcements with 

respect to earlier decisions of the committee 

were issued on May 10, 14, and 16, 1956. 

These announcements are printed in the 

CONGRESSIONAL Recorps for May 10, 15, and 

16, 1956, and appear on pages A3818, A3918, 

and A3965, respectively. 
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Chairman Cooper stated that the com- 
mittee would resume its consideration of 
the subcommittee’s report in executive ses- 
sion at 10 a. m., on Monday, May 21, 1956. 
A table of revenue estimates relating to the 
subcommittee’s recommendations is printed 
in the subcommittee report beginning on 
page 13. A more detailed explanation of the 
recommendations appears in the subcommit- 
tee report beginning on page 16. The deci- 
sions reached by the committee today, are 
as follows: 

X. GENERAL 

1, Uncertainty with respect to the tax to 
be paid upon the sale of installment ac- 
counts at less than face value should be 
resolved by statute. The administrative rule 
now in effect requires payment of tax upon 
the face value of installment accounts irre- 
spective of the selling price. However, an 
exception is made in bankruptcy and re- 
ceivership cases where the taxpayment is 
based on the selling price. This rule should 
be codified and extended to similar sales 
made in other legally distressed situations. 

2. It should be made clear that the type 
of contract recognized under Louisiana law, 
which is similar to an installment contract, 
qualifies for the privilege of deferred tax 
payments as an installment contract. 

3. Statutory authority should be given to 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate 
to authorize by regulations that a person, 
who is liable for the filing of returns with 
respect to the retailers’ taxes and the trans- 
portation of property tax, may designate his 
supplier or shipper to perform such acts as 
are required of him in connection with the 
filing of the returns relating to these taxes. 

4. The subcommittee has agreed to ask the 
State Department for a report on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the present foreign 
diplomatic exemptions should be continued 
and if so the proper extent of such exemp- 
tions. 

5. Exemptions from manufacturers, retail- 
ers, transportation, and communication 
excise taxes should be provided for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and colleges and 
universities operated by nonprofit organi- 
zations. 

XI, TOBACCO AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE TAXES 


The committee began consideration of the 
recommendations contained in this section 
and will resume consideration of section XI 
when it next meets on Monday, May 21, 1956. 


Power for Peace and the Foundation fer 
Religious Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17,1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to the splendid works of the Founda- 
tion for Religious Action in connection 
_— the observance of Armed Forces 

y. 

To broaden and deepen the meaning 
of Armed Forces Day, May 19, 1956, and 
the Armed Forces Day slogan, “Power 
for peace,” the Foundation for Religious 
Action in the Social and Civil Order and 
the Department of Defense are jointly 
emphasizing the spiritual factor in ob- 
servance of this event. 

The suggestion for such a program 
stemmed from the foundation and has 
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the aim of emphasizing America’s need 
to strengthen her national power for 
peace in all its phases—spiritual, psycho- 
logical, and educational, as well as po- 
litical, economic, and military. Nothing 
less is demanded if we, as a people, are to 
meet the prolonged crisis which we face 
along with free men everywhere. 

The foundation is bringing the “power 
for peace” observance to the attention 
of church and synagogue authorities 
of the principal denominations and in- 
terdenominational councils, and in the 
Washington area to a number of indi- 
vidual churches and synagogues. 

The foundation has endeavored to 
focus attention on both the debt of all 
Americans to those who serve in the 
Armed Forces and the contribution made 
by the churches and the chaplains of 
the services to the Nation and its 
Armed Forces. 

The Foundation for Religious Action 
in the Social Order was established in 
1953 to emphasize in an age of material 
greatness the importance of the spir- 
itual, to interpret the importance of the 
religious dimension in practical affairs 
and to spell out what Americans can do 
to act in a world crisis. The foundation 
is an action body and does not sponsor 
discussions of dogma or church unity, 
nor does it engage in evangelism with a 
view to making converts for any church 
or doctrine. 

In ‘observing Armed Forces Day, we 
should all remember that our national 
security depends on a deep and abiding 
religious faith. Religious faith fosters 
attitudes that contribute to peace among 
men. With peace as our objective, the 
cultivation of spiritual factors in our 
daily living will build and strengthen the 
fabric of our national security. 


H. R. 9836, a Bill To Provide for the 
Regulation of Interstate Transportation 
of Migrant Farm Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRp the attached 
letter from the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, in which 
they express their support H. R. 9836, a 
bill to provide for the regulation of in- 
terstate transportation of migrant farm 
workers: 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 

_ EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1956. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ‘TRANSPORTATION AND 

COMMUNICATION OF THE HOUSE COM- 

MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE. 

Gentlemen: This is the statement of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, in favor of H. R. 9836, introduced 
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by Congressman BEAmeEr to provide for the 
regulation of interstate transportation of 
migrant farm workers. Such regulation is 
long overdue. A companion measure, 8S. 
3391, introduced jointly by Senators Macnu- 
SON and BRICKER, passed the Senate on a call 
of the calendar under date of April 30, 1956. 
Both the Department of Labor and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are in favor of 
the enactment of this legislation. 

Repeatedly, official and private studies of 
the migrant labor problem have pointed out 
the crowded, uncomfortable and dangerous 
conditions to which our migrants are sub- 
jected in the long hauls from Florida to New 
York and from Texas to Michigan. Dilapi- 
dated trucks filled with human cargo travel 
our highways day and night to meet the sea- 
sonal needs of agriculture. If livestock was 
being hauled the truck would have to meet 
certain standards of safety. But for 
humans, anything goes. The trips to which 
they are subjected in order to get work are 
often nightmares. Their feet swell from the 
long hours of standing. They are exposed to 
the heat, cold, and rain. In case of acci- 
dents, which are all too frequent, no benefits 
are provided by insurance. 

How long are we, as Americans, going to 
let this disgraceful situation continue? We 
have a chance to correct it, with benefit to 
workers, farmers, and the public. 

Let us pass the Magnuson-Beamer bill at 
this session of the Congress and give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the au- 
thority to regulate the conditions under 
which migrant workers are transported. 

Our organization wishes to be recorded in 
favor of this humanitarian legislation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HARTMAN BARBER, 
General Representative. 





Uncle Sam, Colonizer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday; May 17, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Omaha World-Herald recently pub- 
lished an editorial which seems to me to 
be most timely. This editorial points 
out the one aspect of our foreign-aid 
program which is often missed and lost 
by many people, namely, the United 
States is simply following in the footsteps 
of other colonizing nations. This edi- 
torial points out this fact—these old 
colonizers of past history are now second 
and third rate nations because they 
spent their efforts and taxes to remake 
the world in théir own image. 

Iam sure the World-Herald of Omaha, 
Nebr., is performing a most valuable 
service in pointing out this aspect of our 
foreign aid program. 

The editorial follows: 

Uncie Sam, COLONIZER 

We stay-at-home Americans get only a 
keyhole view of our foreign-aid program. 

Congress appropriates the money, we pay 
the taxes—and that’s about all we know. 
We have no sense of how this huge, world- 
wide spending is affecting the people of other 
lands. Or how it is causing them to feel 
toward distant, mysterious Uncle Sam. 

Bob Considine talks about that elsewhere 
on this page. 

He’s about the travelingest reporter in the 
business, has visited almost every country 
to which Americans are admitted. Recently 
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he ha sbeen watching the atomic tests in the 
Pacific. 7 

Listen: 

“What an incredible change has overcome 
us in 15 fleeting years. 

“Now there is hardly a place on the face 
of the earth that is not marked by an Amer- 
ican family, an American structure, an 
American grave. In asplit moment of time, 
as time is measured historically, we have 
taken over (from the British) the so-called 
white man’s burden. We have become colo- 
nizers without compare. We build air- 
fields, teach school, show people what end 
of a hoe to use, and jab wonder drugs in 
arms of assorted colors in places that weren’t 
in our best atlases a few short years ago.” 

In other words, we Americans have become 
the latter-day successors to the conquering 
Spanish and Portuguese and Dutch, the 
Napoleonic French, and the Victorian British. 

All of them, in their day, supreme. All 
of them swaggeringly confident that they 
could recreate the world’s underprivileged 
and dispossessed in the image of a Great 
White Father. 

And where are they now, these colonizing 
nations? Without exception, in the ranks 
of the second-rate. Despised and reviled and 
cast out from the lands in which they once 
tried, according to their lights, to uplift and 
do good. 

Now we Americans have come to our mo- 
ment of glory. We are rich beyond imagi- 
nation, surfeited with treasure and sur- 
pluses, eager to be a big brother to all. 

So what do we do? Using modern tech- 
niques, wielding the dollar instead of the 
sword, we have become, as the knowledge- 
able Mr. Considine puts it, colonizers with- 
out compare. We have set off down the path 
which has led so many great and powerful 
nations to destruction. 





The Balance of Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVIS 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Pennsylvania Labor Journal: 

THE BALANCE or ECONOMY 
(By John A. Feigel, President, Pittsburgh 
Central Labor Union) 

The American system of free enterprise 
rests upon a proper balance of agriculture, 
labor, and business. It is constantly chang- 
ing and developing to improve our already 
high living standards. Let us take a quick 
look at the part played by all three and the 
balance thus obtained. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER 

American agriculture differs sharply from 
the agriculture of countries not yet indus- 
trialized. In China or India, for example, 
the average farmer cultivates his land to 
provide almost all of the things his family 
consumes. The American farmer, like most 
other Americans, tends to specialize. He 
concentrates on producing those crops or 
raw materials to which his land is especially 
suited and which are in demand. He ex- 
changed these products for money to buy 
the manufactured goods he needs, the food 
he does not produce himself, and the services 
he wants. Much of his work is made easier 
by machinery, and that too is usually spe- 
cialized. The money a farmer receives for 
his crop is used in three principal ways: (1) 
to pay production costs, which usually in- 
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clude seed, labor, maintenance, feed, and 
sometimes, rent or mortgage payments; (2) 
to pay others for goods and services; (3) to 
save and invest. This last he may do either 
by lending the money to others (by opening 
a bank account or buying insurance or secu- 
rities) or by investing it directly in his own 
farm so that his next crop may bring him a 
better return. 

Notice that all of these expenditures bring 
the farmer into contact with the economic 
activities of others. His product supplies 
consumers or other producers. His pay- 
ments for seed, feed, labor, goods, and serv- 
ices help to create the demand that keeps 
industry productive. Thus, people as widely 
varied and scattered as a barber in Omaha, 
a worker on an assembly line in Detroit, a 
college professor in Massachusetts, a chem- 
ist in Delaware, and a trucker in Philadel- 
phia, all benefit from the economic activity 
of a grain farmer in Iowa. 

Specialization creates not only opportun- 
ity for economic advancement, but also in- 
creased dependence on others. Specializa- 
tion means that the individual becomes an 
expert at one job, but it also means that he 
must depend upon other specialists for the 
products he needs but does not produce 
himself. 

THE AMERICAN WORKER 


By far the largest number of Americans 
make their living in our free enterprise sys- 
tem by working for others. In this group, 
there is much more specialization than in 
any other. 

Actually, a great many Americans who 
work for wages or salaries are also capitalists 
because they have invested savings and, 
through stock ownership, dre part owners of 
productive property. 

The point is simply that they are paid for 
their labor. In our country, people in a 
great variety of occupations are working 
people. We all have the opportunity to 
change our occupation if we want to and 
have the ability. And our system of free 
schools permits us to develop needed abili- 
ties. 

As American industries have constantly 
grown and employed more and more people, 
relations between management and em- 
ployees have necessarily become more im- 
personal and complex. Therefore, the indi- 
vidual worker often finds it difficult to ob- 
tain the best return for his labor entirely 
by himself. To represent the employee in 
his relations with management, trade unions 
have been formed. 

Sometimes, of course, the managers of a 
company and the representatives of the 
union fail to agree, and there are strikes. 
The workers exercise their right to strike if 
they are not satisfied withthe terms offered. 
This right to strike within the framework of 
our laws is fundamental in our system. 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN 


Many Americans who work for a salary 
call themselves businessmen because they 
make their living from business enterprise. 
However, I should like to use the word in a 
more restricted sense. A businessman, as I 
use it, will mean one who owns or largely 
controls a productive enterprise. 

The role of the businessman so defined is 
similar to that of the farmer and differs 
somewhat from that of the man who works 
for wages or salary. Only a part of the 
businessman’s income comes from his la- 
bor. This does not mean that he works less 
than others—often he works longer hours 
than his employees. What it does mean is 
that a part of his earnings is a reward for 
the risk he takes. He makes an investment 
of money in the hope that’ he can sell a cer- 
tain amount of goods or services. He is re- 
sponsible for the costs of his enterprise— 
wages and salaries, materials, and rent. He 
expects to sell enough to meet business, per- 
sonal, and family expenses and have some- 
thing left over. But he can never be sure 
of success. This is the risk he takes. Some- 
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times his success is very great. The great 
private fortunes, of which America has had 
more than any other country, have usually 
resulted from a substantial risk that paid 
off. Opportunities for the accumulation of 
such fortunes, however, have in recent dec- 
ades been limited by the people through var- 
ious laws. 

The great majority of American business- 
men operate small business—that is, stores, 
garages, real estate, and other service agen- 
cies, or small manufacturing or processing 
plants. The difference between such enter- 
prises and what we call big business is very 
great. Most large businesses in the United 
States are owned by a great many people, 
rather than by individuals. When a farmer or 
worker invests his savings or profits in stocks, 
or in banks and insurance companies that 
own stocks, he becomes a part owner of a 
business. Our large businesses are owned by 
many thousands of individuals holding a 
few shares each. One of the largest, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. is owned 
by more than a million stockholders. 

Every one who works in such a business, 
no matter what he is paid, is an employee. 
The president is an employee, and as such he 
does not take risks in the same sense as the 
small-business man we have been discussing. 
As a stockholder—and there may be many 
others whose holdings are far greater than 
his. So the risks of big business are taken 
by the investors, which include millions of 
“little people.” In conclusion, we may fairly 
ask: What has been the record of our free en- 
terprise economic system? ‘To most of us the 
answers are obvious enough. But they bear 
repeating. Because our system emphasizes 
the freedom, enterprise, courage, and imag- 
ination of the individual, it gives the Ameri- 
can citizen assurance that he can make of 
his life what he will, that he is as good as his 
neighbor, that he counts. 





Basic Objectives of the United Steel- 
workers of America in Their 1956 Con- 
tract Negotiations With the Steel Indus- 


try 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17,1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include the following basic 
objectives of the United Steelworkers of 
America, AFL-CIO in their 1956 contract 
negotiations with the steel industry: 

The International Wage Policy Committee 
of the United Steelworkers of America, meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh, Pa., in accordance with 
the constitution and laws of the United 
Steelworkers of America, adopts the follow- 
ing basic objectives as the wage policy for 
1956 negotiations, to the extent contrac- 
tually appropriate: 

HIGHER WAGES 

The economic needs of the members of the 
United Steelworkers of America, their greatly 
increasing productivity, the record profit- 
ability of the industry, and the economic 
situation of the country as a whole, all re- 
quire that a substantial wage increase be 
negotiated with the industry. 

WEEKEND PREMIUM DAY 





For those companies where it is not al- 
ready part of the contract, the time is over- 
due for the institution of premium pay for 
all work performed on Saturday and Sun- 
day as such, 
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SUPPLEMENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


A noncontributory supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plan shall be established 
along the practical and feasible lines advo- 
cated by the union, financed by and limited 
to fixed employer contributions to a gen- 
eral fund from which, upon sound insur- 
ance principles, benefits shall be paid. The 
plan shall provide eligible employees up to 
52 weeks of adequate benefits against the 
ravages of unemployment and shall encour- 
age stabilization of employment. 


INSURANCE AND PENSIONS 


For those companies where present insur- 
ance plans are on a contributory cents-per- 
hour basis, these plans shall be revised, en- 
larged and improved to provide adequate in- 
surance benefits for members of the United 
Steelworkers of America and their families 
on a benefit basis at employer expense. For 
those companies where present insurance 
plans are on a noncontributory basis, such 
plans should be revised, enlarged and im- 
proved to provide adequate insurance bene- 
fits for members of the United Steelworkers 
of America and their families. Where con- 
tractually appropriate, pension plans in the 
industry shall be improved by liberalizing 
their provisions and by providing adequate 
retirement and disability pensions for all 
retired employees. 

UNION SHOP 


The time is overdue for the employers in 
the industry, who have not already done so, 
to agree with the union on the full union 
shop. 

HOLIDAYS AND VACATIONS 

Additional paid holidays, greater vacation 
benefits and liberalization of eligibility re- 
quirements for holiday and vacation pay 
shall be provided. Premium pay shall be 
paid to all employees who work on a holi- 
day in addition to the regular holiday pay. 


BETTER CONTRACT TERMS 


In addition to the foregoing, improved 
provisions shall be negotiated with respect 
to shift premiums, hours of work, overtime, 
severance pay, incentives, reporting allow- 
ance, seniority, preferential hiring upon 
layoff or when plants or departments are 
discontinued, military-service apprentice- 
ships, local working conditions, grievance 
and arbitration machinery, contracting out, 
safety and health, jury pay, and supple- 
mental workmen's compensation. All re- 
maining geographical wage differentials and 
wage and salary differentials and inequities 
shall be eliminated, and, where necessary, 
provision shall be made for review and mod- 
ernization of job classifications and the job 
classification manual. Every effort shall be 
made to negotiate a master agreement for 
each company and uniform expiration dates. 

Each negotiating committee shall conduct 
@ complete review of existing agreements 
with the objective of obtaining these and 
additional improvements and in order to 
remedy deficiencies which have been dis- 
closed by arbitration proceedings or in the 
operation of the contract. Every effort shall 
be made to incorporate in the new agree- 
ments beneficial provisions previously made 
part of the basic agreements and those set 
forth in prior wage policies. 





Forced Labor in Mainland China and in 
Albania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. REECE of “Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, we all know that the Commu- 
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nist countries use forced labor. It is 
used as a means of political coercion and 
also as the regular and normal means of 
carrying out state plans and projects for 
economic development. 

On April 27, Dr. John C. Baker, the 
president of Ohio University and the 
United States Representative to the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, addressed the Council regard- 
ing a report prepared by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations and the 
Director General of the International 
Labor Office on forced labor in mainland 
China and Albania. His statement is of 
great significance. 

Under leave, I am including it as an 
extension of my renfarks: 

UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., April 27, 1956. 


Forcep LABOR (MAINLAND CHINA AND ALBANIA) 


(Statement by Dr. John C. Baker, United 
States Representative in the Economic and 
Social Council) 

One of the most important functions of 
the United Nations is the preservation and 
advancement of human dignity and human 
rights. It is a field in which the United Na- 
tions, to be effective, must exercise ceaseless 
vigilance and untiring activity. 

The Charter itself reflects the concern 
which the founders of the United Nations 
felt for this important work, since the only 
Commission it mentions is the Commission 
on Human Rights. 

One of the most discouraging of the vari- 
ous aspects of violations of human rights is 
the existence of forced labor. So much so, 
in fact, that many people wish we could 
close our eyes and ignore its existence. There 
are other abuses of human rights which we 
do not discuss. That fact could furnish an 
excuse for the Council to avoid this subject. 
But unfortunately, the violations of human 
freedom and dignity in this area have been 
so extensive that the conscience of the world 
will not let us ignore them. In fact it was 
through the medium of a nongovernmental 
organization that the problem was first 
brought to our attention. 

New incontrovertible facts on this unhappy 
subject are set forth in the report before us 
prepared by the Secretary General of the 
United Nations and the Director General of 
the International Labor Office (E/2815). 
The material in this report has already been 
investigated by an ILO Forced Labor Com- 
mittee, composed of three eminent men of 
unquestioned integrity—Mr. Paul Ruegger of 
Switzerland, a former President of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross, Mr. 
Cesar Charlone, a former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Uruguay and Mr. T. P. Goone- 
tilleke, former district judge in Ceylon. 

After thorough examination of the facts 
the Committee reached the “firm conviction 
that there exists in the world today definite 
systems of forced labor (a) as a means of 
political coercion or education, and (b) as a 
regular and normal means of carrying out 
State plans and projects for economic de- 
velopment.” These general conclusions con- 
firmed decisions made by the previous UN- 
ILO Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor 
about the existence of forced labor in the So- 
viet Union and in the countries under its 
direct influence. This. new report is of 
special importance because it conclusively 
establishes that the same system also exists 
under the Communist regime on Mainland 
China and in Albania, two areas which were 
not covered in the previous report. 

It is not our function to go into great 
detail on the information contained in the 
bulky document before us. The details are 
there for all to read. It is our responsibility, 
however, to appraise and evaluate. Much of 
the information, it should be noted, came 
directly from official organs of the two areas 
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concerned. Other information eame from 
victims of the system who have since escaped 
and have had an opportunity to tell the world 
about what they experienced. 

First a few words about Albania. The 
Albanian Penal Code makes elaborate provi- 
sions for “corrective labor” and banishment 
of citizens to concentration and labor camps. 
Over the past 10 years some 40 political pris- 
ons and concentration camps have been in 
operation in Albania, at one time or another, 
in which approximately 16,000 people have 
perished. Among these are included distin- 
guished persons whose only crime was that 
of being born into a social group considered 
hostile by the Communist government. In- 
nocent Albanian women and children have 
been forced to labor under conditions already 
well known to this Council. 

After examining the material which re- 
flected these conditions the ILO Forced Labor 
Committee concluded: 

“In view of the declared purpose of the 
(Albanian) Penal Code and the wide and flex- 
ible manner in which the definitions which 
it contains concerning acts considered con- 
trary to the interests of the state can be in- 
terpreted, the legislation in force in Albania 
could constitute a basis for a system of forced 
labor for political purposes, aiming at the 
correction of those who are opposed to the 
ideology of the government. 

“Forced labor for economic purposes ap- 
pears to have been established in the form 
of extensive projects based on legislative and 
administrative provisions which authorize 
the recruiting, mobilization, and direction of 
workers for carrying out the economic plans 
of the state. 

“The penalties imposed for failure to ful- 
fill the standards set for individual output 
and the system of labor discipline permit, 
among other sanctions, the imposition of 
forced labor as a corrective measure.” 

Thus the world has once again been 
brought face to face with oppression of 
human beings on a systematic and wide- 
spread basis. The fact that Albania has but 
a small population does not diminish the 
moral reaction we instinctively feel toward 
such a situation. 

It is.even more shocking to know that this 
form of modern slavery has also been intro- 
duced to the mainland of China by the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. Although informa- 
tion has long been available that the Chi- 
nese Communists were employing forced 
labor systems and other severe forms of 
punishment which are contrary to provisions 
of the United Nations Charter, it was only in 
1954 that the Chinese Communists them- 
selves revealed the vast extent and systematic 
nature of this program by adopting laws and 
regulations putting forced labor on @ per- 
manent basis. 

The institution which has been imposed 
upon the Chinese people is closely patterned 
after the experience and practice of the 
U. S. S. R. This is no accident. Lo Jui- 
Ching, Minister of Public Security and head 
of the Communist Chinese MVD, himself 
made this clear when he submitted the new 
forced-labor law to the Government Admin- 
istration Council in 1954 by stating: “‘Dur- 
ing the process of preparation, assistance 
was received from Soviet legal experts, and 
many discussions were held and revisions 
made.” . 

The report before us contains laws, regu- 
lation and policy statements from Commu- 
nist China which discuss the administration 
and purposes of their forced labor system. 
It includes the full forced labor code of 
Communist China—the regulations govern- 
ing reform through labor. It also contains 
material from eye-witness sources. The in- 
formation shows that wide segments of the 
population are considered as class enemies 
and treated like criminal elements, that a 
major purpose of the system is to compel 
allegiance to the political views of the rul- 
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ing regime, and that the system is used 
for economic purposes. 

The system is directed, first and foremost, 
to eliminating any shades of opinion and 
thought which differ from those of the re- 
gime. This was made clear as early as 1949 
by Mao Tse-tung in his essay “On the Peo- 
ples Democratic [sic] Dictatorship”: “The 
reactionaries must be deprived of the right 
to voice their opinions; only the people” 
[and Mao explicitly meant that in Commu- 
nist China only certain types of persons are 
“people”’| “have that right. Those belong- 
ing to reactionary classes or groups would 
be given a chance to reform themselves 
through labor into new persons, but only 
on condition that they do not rebel, sabotage, 
or create disturbances.” Mao stated that 
this could be referred to as a “benevolent 
policy” but that it would be “compulsorily 
imposed upon those originally from enemy 
classes... If they do not want to work 
the people’s state will force them to do so.” 

What this means in forced labor camps 
was revealed in a broadcast from Peiping on 
October 18, 1951 concerning the Ching-ho 
Forced Labor Camp: “When Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung’s treatise on people’s democratic 
dictatorship and the policy of reform 
through labor were explained to the crimi- 
nals, they showed signs of violent mental 
revolt. Some of them burst into tears, some 
lost their appetite for food, some wrote death 
notes, and some attempted suicide or escape. 
To meet the situation, responsible officials 
of the farm made the criminals fully under- 
stand that reform through labor was a lib- 
eral measure taken by the people and the 
state for the sake of giving the counterrevo- 
lutionaries a new life and was therefore their 
only means of having a new future.” 

Mr. Chairman, this process is praised in 
the Chinese Communist press as a signifi- 
cant contribution to the national economy 
and was adopted with that end in view. 
Production figures have been given by the 
Chinese Communist press which show that 
they consider forced labor to be of consid- 
erable economic importance. These figures 
ean be found in the documents before us. 
On September. 7, 1954, furthermore, the 
Peiping Peoples Daily revealed that 83 per- 
cent of the persons in confinement in Com- 
munist China had been assigned to forced 
labor and indicated that they were doing 
such jobs as cutting timber, constructing 
buildings, and building water conservation 
installations, railways and highways. 
Shortly over a month later it stated: “Pro- 
duction from corrective labor ... has now 
reached impressive proportions, and is play- 
ing a real role in national economic recon- 
struction,” a comment similar to that of 
Lo Jui Ching that: “Production under the 
reformatory labor program has contributed 
significantly to the supply of commodities 
to meet the requirements of basic national 
development.” 

It is thus clear that forced labor is used 
in Communist China for both political and 
economic purposes. The vast extent of the 
system is revealed by the production figures 
cited by their own sources and by the fact 
that the regulations make elaborate provi- 
sions for various types of forced labor insti- 
tutions, including provisions for camps of 
3000 or more prisoners. 

The ILO committee, after examining this 
extensive material, concluded: 

1. “The guiding principle ...is that 
persons hostile to the regime (described 
usually as ‘counter-revolutionary élements, 
feudal landlords and bureaucrat-capitalists’) 
must be deprived of political rights and com- 
pelled to reform through labor.” 

2. “In application of this principle, the 
legislation has set up a very highly organized 
system of forced labor, in prisons and labor 
camps, for the purpose of political coercion 
and education.” 
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3. “(This) system of forced labor * * * is 
being used ‘on a vast scale for carrying out 
state programs of economic development, 
(and) * * * the government is thus con- 
scripting labor on a large scale to further its 
economie plans.” 

4. “(This) legislation * * * does not ap- 
pear to be of a temporary or emergency 
character or resulting from the need for re- 
eonstruction but is inspired by a definite 
policy laid. down by the legislators of the 
People’s Republic.” 

5. “The elaborateness of the machinery set 
up by the legislation and the figures men- 
tioned in * * * newspaper articles * * * 
convince (the committee) that forced labor 
exists on a very large scale, and that the 
number of persons involved represents @ 
considerable proportion of the total popula- 
tion.” 

6. “(While) * * * the legislation contains 
certain provisions which should secure rea- 
sonably good treatment for prisoners and 
persons in forced labor camps * * * from the 
other information before it * * * the Com- 
mittee must have serious doubts as to the 
extent to which these legislative provisions 
are actually applied in practice. The many 
concordant reports of abuses in the procedure 
for sentence, in the conditions and treatment 
of prisoners, and in the ‘disciplinary mea- 
sures’ taken cannot be ignored.” 

It is tragic that such serious revelations 
should be made at a time when there have 
been reports of improved conditions in some 
forced labor camps in the ideological center 
of the system—the U. S. S. R. Many re- 
ported improvements, for example, appar- 
ently followed the dramatic strikes at Vor- 
kuta and elsewhere. In addition, many peo- 
ple were apparently released as a result of 
the 1953 amnesty, although persons sentenced 
to forced labor for political reasons were not 
among them. The September 1955 amesty 
may have released many more although it is 
impossible to verify this. There have also 
been reports that the aspects of the penal 
code which were most strongly criticized by 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor may 
be under revision, and there have even been 
objections recently by Soviet officials against 
the system of labor direction. 

The ILO Forced Labor Committee, perhaps 
with these reports in mind, recognized that 
there has been some improvement in the 
situation in certain countries since 1953, 
but concluded “while this in itself is satis- 
faetory it cannot be considered as a major 
advance since the Committee is firmly of 
the opinion that the systems mentioned 
above should in any case be completely 
abolished.” 

There is as yet absolutely no evidence that 
the U. S. S. R. has taken steps to abolish 
its forced labor system, or significantly ai- 
tered its political and economic role in Soviet 
society, and we cannot even accurately assess 
the causes for these changes which have 
taken place. Nevertheless ,it ts possible that 
world opinion, as expressed through this 
Council, has played its role. 

The United Nations can take pride in the 
fact that our investigations of the forced- 
labor issue have undoubtedly materially 
helped to improve the lot of a great number 
of fellow human beings. 

There is no evidence, I repeat, that any 
steps are being taken to abolish the system 
itself. And I am sure that this is the result 
for which the Economic and Social Council 
has always striven. The purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations demand that 
United Nations efforts continue until that 
end is reached. 

Mr. Chairman, I now turn to the specific 
action which we can take at this session. 
It relates in large measure to the ILO. The 
International Labor Organization has quietly 
and without fanfare during the past quar- 
ter of a century been working toward elimi- 
nation of various aspects of forced labor. 
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Now it is carrying forward work prepara- 
tory to consideration by the International 
Labor Conference of the broad problems of 
forced labor as set forth in the U. N.-ILO 
ad hoc committee report of 1953. 

The United Nations should be in whole- 
hearted agreement with this work of the ILO. 
It carries forward on a practical, workaday 
plane much of the same effort we have made 
in the Economic and Social Council. The 
ILO, as the international organization with 
special competence in labor problems, can 
confidently be relied upon by us to press 
forward vigorously to eliminate systems of 
forced labor wherever they are found. 

Together with the delegations of Ecuador, 
the Netherlands, France, and the United 
Kingdom, the United States has cosponsored 
a resolution designed to facilitate this. As 
in the past, it condemns the existence of 
forced labor for political and economic pur- 
poses. It requests the ILO to continue its 
work in the field and to report on forced 
labor to the Council in its annual report. 
It also includes a request to the Secretary 
General to transmit any information he may 
receive to the ILO for its information and 
use, including information of a nature which 
ordinarily would be circulated only under 
the provisions of resolution 75 (V). 

The total effect of this resolution would 
be to place the subject in the hands of a 
competent group of men in a responsible 
and experienced organization who will press 
forward to seek to eliminate forced labor as 
rapidly as possible. It will be possible for 
us to review the subject periodically on the 
basis of the ILO reports, or if the situation 
warrants to take it up as a special agenda 
item in the future. It is our hope that the 
trends in world thinking and relations have 
come to the place where all delegations can 
support this resolution. 


Pike County Farm Losses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper comment from the Pike County 
Republican, of Pittsfield, I1.: 

[From the Pike County Republican of May 
9, 1956] 
SHOCKING LOSS FIGURE 


An inkling of the serious financial crisis 
Pike County farmers endured during 1955 
appears in the Farm Management Coopera- 
tors survey conducted under the supervision 
of Farm Adviser Herb Wendler. A summary 
of this survey appears elsewhere in this issue. 

It is important because it is based on ac- 
curate cost studies of 22 farming operations 
in Pike County. It does not mean that all 
farmers suffered as heavily as the 22 co- 
operating, but it does indicate serious 
trouble. 

The 22 farmers had an average loss of 
$7,260 for the year, or a total for the 22 of 
$159,764. 

These conditions developed during a period 
of rigid high price supports on basic crops, 
as the flexible program was not effective 
until late fall. 

Everyone in Pike County joins in a fervent 
prayer that the new farm program, based 
more closely on the age-old law of supply 
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and demand, will help to correct this shock- 
ing farm financial situation. 

Heavy loss during years of national pros- 
perity is an anachronism that must be ended. 
However, it would be futile to try to end it by 
continuing the same old legislation under 
which this unfortunate situation developed. 


[From the Pike County Republican of May 
9, 1956] 
Survey SHows 22 FaRMeERS Here Hap Bic Loss 
IN 1955—AVERAGE LOSS OF $7,260 PER FARMER 
DURING YEAR 


A survey by Farm Adviser Herb Wendler, 
based on the management records of the 22 
farmers who cooperate in the special annual 
study, shows 1955 as a year of staggering loss. 

Here is Mr. Wendler’s summary and com- 
ment: 

How did our Pike County farmers do in 
1955? The only accurate records I have 
available are those from our 22 farm manage- 
ment cooperators. 

Let’s start with the startling figure. In 
1955 these 22 cooperators had a net loss of 
$159,764. In round figures that’s a loss of 
$7,260 per farmer. I am wondering how 
many businesses in Pittsfield would fold up 
with such a loss. 

One operator had a net management re- 
turn. It was small. Following the prin- 
ciple of not quoting specific farm examples, 
no individual farm figures are quoted in 
full. Most farmers on the accrual basis of 
accounting paid no social-security taxes. 

We like to speak in terms of returns per 
$100 worth of feed fed to the different classes 
of livestock. In 1954 hogs returned $150; 
in 1955 the figure was $100 (break-even on 
feed only). For beef cattle in 1954 the feed 
return was $123 per $100 worth fed; for 1955 
this was $98. The dairy cattle situation 
dropped from $176 in 1954 to $131 in 1955. 
Normally we would expect our farmers to 
receive $138 instead of the $100 they received 
in 1955 from hogs. From beef cattle they 
would need $131 instead of $98. And from 
dairy we would need $206 instead of $131. 

Perhaps the net return per tillable acre 
might give you the picture from a different 
angle. However, these returns are based on 
six counties (Schuyler, Brown, Pike, Adams, 
Hancock, and Fulton). We will quote the 
farms with a soil productivity rating of 50 
to 64, or near average in productivity. For 
1955 11 beef farms with an average of 216 
tillable acres had a negative return (loss) 
per tillable acre of $40.48. Twenty-two hog 
farms with an average of 238 tillable acres 
had a negative return of $25.56. Five mixed 
livestock farms with an average of 139 till- 
able acres had a negative return of $38.05. 

In these figures we conclude the beef 
farmer is hardest hit. Might I add that this 
group also suffered a loss in 1954 although 
it wasn’t nearly so large (about one-third 
of 1955’s loss). 

Since 1954 is mentioned, I'd like to quote 
the net management return for these co- 
operators in that year. It was $8,801. By 
adding the 1954 positive figure of $8,801 to 
the 1955 negative figure of $159,764 we find 
this small group of farmers had a drop in 
net management returns of $168,565. 

It is possible for a few farmers to make a 
profit while the majority are losing money, 
but no rural community can make progress 
while this condition exists. 

Some farmers can do a little to help them- 
selves, but they cannot do the job by them- 
selves. 

The hog farmer can practice some self- 
help. I have seen the figures quoted that 
if we could cut 50 pounds off of all 250 to 
160 pound hogs going to market at the pres- 
ent time, prices would jump as much as 
$1.10 per hundredweight. This would be 
a result in the cut in lard tonnage alone. 
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Big Business and the H-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the unique feature of our free-enter- 
prise system is that each business unit, 
regardless of its size, can play a part in 
furthering the welfare of all of us. Big 
business plays a particularly important 
role in furthering research activities 
which are completely beyond the scope 
of smaller enterprises. This is true in 
spite of the statements by Mr. T. K. 
Quinn, the professional anti-big-business 
witness whose statements I reviewed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD last year. 

Mr. Quinn said “original inventions 
are no more plentiful, proportionately, 
in big than in small organizations.” Mr. 
Quinn argues that “in the electrical- 
appliance industry, the better clothes- 
washingmachines have not been pro- 
duced by the monster companies but by 
relatively small, independent companies 
specializing in one or two products. This 
is also true of ranges, vacuum cleaners, 
radios, toasters, mixers, home-freezers, 
fans, clocks, heaters, air-conditioning 
units, and so forth.” Mr. Quinn may 
know something about toasters and mix- 
ers, but he does not claim to be an atomic 
scientist. 

One accomplishment of big business 
which means more to the security of all 
of us than anything else is the produc- 
tion of the hydrogen bomb. Here the 
role of big business is undisputed. What 
is more significant, I firmly believe that 
our scientists, through their efforts in 
developing the hydrogen bomb, are on 
the way toward the development of 
peaceful applications of the fusion 
process. 

Henry J. Taylor recently described the 
activities of the Du Pont Co. in pro- 
ducing the plant facilities and the bomb 
itself at the huge Savannah River plant 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Mr. 
Speaker, the fee charged the Govern- 
ment by the Du Pont Co. for assuming 
this tremendous responsibility was $1. 

I wonder where we would be today if 
we had followed the advice of Mr. Quinn 
and destroyed the vast organizations 
which are capable of doing this kind of 
a job for all of us. 

Mr. H. J. Taylor, the noted journalist 
and radio commentator, recently de- 
scribed the Savannah River project in 
an article in the Reader’s Digest. In ac- 
cordance with leave previously granted, 
I am including Mr. Taylor’s article as 
an extension of my remarks: 

INSIDE THE H—BOMB PLANT 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The hydrogen-bomb plant is the largest 
construction achievement in the history of 
the world. The site, larger than Chicago, 
covers 315 square miles, stretches through 
three South Carolina counties. The great 
secret plant runs for 27 miles along the 
Savannah River. It cost $1,400 million. 
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There are 280 permanent buildings. Many 
are as heavily constructed as the battleship 
Missouri. Nearly all are windowless. Some 
are enormous gray monsters billowing sky- 
ward in tier after tier of concrete and steel, 
shaped unlike anything previously designed 
by man—and some are actually not popu- 
lated by a single man, because the process 
inside is so deadly. 

Some have a definite, sober majesty. 
Others are low and rambling, with annexes 
and entrances that you enter as if you were 
coming into the yawning mouth of a giant 
snake. Still other tremendous buildings con- 
sist of row after row of aluminum-colored 
tubes, trellises, retorts, and tanks, thrown 
up bare, without walls, for the fumes from 
their strange processes would be poisonous 
if confined by walls and the ventilation prob- 
lem impossible. In fact, some fumes at this 
stage are so lethal they are carried to a tower 
400 feet tall, and burned high in the sky— 
an eerie, even frightening sight at night, 
the wild flames licking upward in a blazing 
whirlpool, 

Pumping stations and power stations are 
everywhere. An incredible quantity of water 
is needed to cool the atomic reactors, enough 
to serve the city of Philadelphia. In its 
chores, this water is pushed through 85 miles 
of underground mains. Little is consumed; 
it is simply circulated and returned to the 
Savannah River. Overhead powerlines weave 
among the buildings for some 128 miles. 
The plant uses as much electricity as the 
entire State of Delaware. 

Every man who enters this place is photo- 
graphed. Each building is surrounded by its 
own immense circuit of barbed wire and a 
secret protection system. There are armed 
sentries and squads of radio-equipped patrol 
ears hovering near every series of barriers. 
Even the plant’s general manager and secu- 
rity chiefs, who guided me throughout, must 
stop for full identification at every alarm post 
and checkpoint. That they had passed 
through the barrier a few minutes before, and 
had been identified, made no difference. 

How did this all start, in the first place? 

Our A-bomb had been a success. Nuclear 
fission, or the splitting of the atom, had been 
achieved. We had learned the secret of the 
transmutation of the elements, changing one 
element to another. We had made an A- 
bomb so powerful that it had, at Bikini, 
lifted 10 million tons of water to a height of 
2 miles—equivalent to the tonnage of the 
United States wartime fleet. But after the 
U. 8S. S. R. exploded their A-bomb in Au- 
gust 1949, it was decided to attempt the 
creation of the even more powerful H-bomb. 

The known fact that our A-bomb gener- 
ated temperatures up to 50 million degrees 
Centigrade led to the successful creation of 
the H-bomb. The sun, which gives off en- 
ergy in changing hydrogen to helium, burns 
at some 20 million degrees Centigrade. Sci- 
entists reasoned that an A-bomb explosion 
eould produce a fusion reaction like that of 
the sun if the proper materials were at hand. 
The atomic bomb could thus be used as a 
trigger for a fusion bomb. That bomb, in 
turn, would ignite and fuse or bring together 
two of the heavier isotopes of hydrogen. 

The decision to attempt the H-bomb was 
made at the White House on January 31, 
1950. But the manufacturing challenge was 
appalling. The hydrogen bomb would have 
to contain fusionable products similar to 
those in the stars, and produce incredibly 
high temperatures. Savanah River scientists 
told me that first estimates were that such 
material would cost a million dollars a 
pound. It would have to be carried to the 
target under refrigeration of 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit below zero. The bomb itself 
would weight at least 130,000 pounds, and so 
could not be transported by air. 

The material now used was conceived 
later on in the realm of pure science. But 
it took this 315-square-mile plant to make 
that product. 


In the beginning, technical production 
difficulties, and the sheer immensity of the 
factory-construction problem, were so great 
no assurance could be given that such a 
nuclear product could be made. However, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.—which had 
built and operated the Hanford, Wash., plu- 
tonium unit—accepted an Atomic Energy 
Commission letter of contract on August 1, 
1950, and took on the project, including re- 
sponsibility for thousands of subcontractors, 
at a fixed fee of $1. 

When the engineers started looking for 
sites they started looking for rivers, because 
so much water would be needed to cool off 
the atomic furnaces. But the investigation 
also dealt with many other factors. In all, 
some 114 sites were examined. In Novem- 
ber 1950 a joint review committee chose the 
area south of Aiken on the quiet Savannah 
River. 

Six villages were made into ghost towns— 
like Ellenton. The name still appears in the 
post office guide, but not a soul remains. 
Dusty houses cluster the short main street. 
The wind bangs their doors open and shut 
on creaking hinges. For these houses stand 
today in the heart of the secret area. In all, 
1,500 families had to be moved and resettled. 

Meanwhile, Du Pont’s engineering work 
had started. It wound up a series of 2 mil- 
lion blueprints. In a roll of paper 24 inches 
wide they would stretch from Atlanta to Se- 
attle. The dirt excavated would cover the 
same distance, in the form of a wall 10 feet 
high and 6 feet wide. 

Construction started in February 1951. 
The number of workers reached a peak of 
38,500 in September 1952. The average age 
of the engineering and supervisory group 
was only 40. ‘ 

Today there is an operating force of around 
8,500 people. All personnel live off the secret 
site. 

A world safety record was established dur- 
ing the building of the plant. Men worked 
for more than 6 million exposure hours with- 
out a single lost-time injury—a record un- 
paralleled in the construction industry. 

The first output was tested near Eniwetok 
atoll in the Pacific on November 1, 1952. 
That bomb was called “Mike.” It was too 
big to be dropped from an airplane. It wiped 
out the island of Elugelab, on which it was 
shot, leaving in its place a crater 175 feet 
deep and a mile wide—big enough to hold 
14 Pentagon buildings. 

That single bomb had more force than the 
combined weight of all the bombs dropped 
on Germany and Japan throughout World 
War II. 

In 1954, another H-bomb, by now so devel- 
oped that it could be airborne, was exploded 
tn the Pacific. It produced several-fold the 
force of the first one. 

The first step toward making the H-bomb 
is the arrival at the plant of polished slugs 
of uranium. One pound of this material 
(only the size of a golf ball because of its 
great weight) has the same potential energy 
as enough TNT to fill the Yankee Stadium. 
The uranium slugs are assembled inside long 
tubes called fuel rods. The target material 
this atomic fuel is to bombard is assembled 
inside similar rods in such a way as to pro- 
vide a self-sustaining chain reaction. The 
methods call for applied nuclear science of 
the highest level and involve, of course, sev- 
eral of the most basic secrets of production. 

Roughly speaking, the materials that are 
to react on one another in the nuclear 
furnace, the reactor, are now ready. And 
here came the next construction challenge. 
Previous reactors were atomic piles using 
graphite in the nuclear process. H-bomb 
materials required designing a tank-like re- 
actor on a completely new theory. The tank 
could be made of aluminum. It would be 
surrounded by graphite, and then by a con- 
erete shield. But it would have to be filled 
with “heavy” water. 

This fluid is a phenomenon. It looks like 
plain water, but weighs more. Of the hydro- 
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gen atoms in plain water, one in every 6,250 
weighs twice as much as the rest. Every 
time you use 52 gallons of water in every- 
day living, you use 1 ounce of “heavy” 
water. This amounts to 1 pound in every 
3 tons of water—if you can get it out. The 
H-bomb plant miraculously “gets it out” by 
the thousands of tons, whereas only a small 
quantity existed previously throughout the 
world. 

In the H-bomb process, neutrons fly out 
from the uranium at high speeds. They are 
the “spark” for the powerful nuclear re- 
action. But they travel 30 million miles 
per hour; it is necessary to slow them down 
before they are efficient; otherwise they may 
bypass the atomic targets in the other rods 
that they are supposed to convert. The 
heavy water is used to slow down the neu- 
trons. They are kept submerged in this 
strange fluid, which is called the “moder~ 
ator.” 

Finding a way to produce vast quantities 
of heavy water made possible the success 
of the radically new reactors. ‘These are 
great, tiered, heavily constructed buildings. 
There are five of them, all alike, the heart 
and core of the plant: buildings R, L, P, K, 
and C. The working force call them “Roger,” 
“Lilly,” “Polly,” “Kitty” and “Charley.” 

There are 5 reactors instead of 1, not be- 
cause all are necessary to make 1 H-bomb, 
but to multiply the output. For it is in- 
correct to assume that once our country has 
a suitable “stockpile” of atomic weapons 
we have a true and standing supply. Atomic 
bombs deteriorate in storage. They must ~ 
be freshened, replenished, “recharged.” 
That is why there is continuous atomic- 
materials production, and why the output 
is on a permanent basis. 

An atomic bomb is an uncontrolled reac- 
tion. A reactor operation is a controlled 
reaction. When loaded rods are put in the 
reactor, the tremendous potential energy 
locked up in their atoms must be released 
gradually. The nuclear operation requires 
controls so fantastically sensitive that hu- 
man operation is impossible. The pulse of 
the reaction must be recorded continuously. 
Speed in electronic calculators and signal 
systems is imperative to monitor it and also 
to set in motion the nuclear corrective mea- 
sures required to compensate for the slight- 
est changes. ‘The whole operation is con- 
trolled by another industrial super-marvel— 
instrumentation. 

The H-plant’s instrumentation includes 
more than 100,000 dials. Some scales weigh 
invisible specks one billion times smaller 
than a gram. Other instruments clock 
speeds of atomic particles to one thousandth 
of a millionth of a second. Miraculous 
pumps whirl faster than the speed of sound. 
You can see immense doors open and close 
themselves in perfect unison. Some of the 
machines weigh 250,000 pounds, yet they 
must operate with micrometer-like precision. 
They are, in fact, built by watchmakers. 

The fission products. or ashes from the 
atomic fuel, are intensely deadly, radioactive. 
To handle them, robots take over. To avoid 
radioactive fatality, the incredibly difficult 
operations had to be designed to continue in- 
definitely without ever stopping for mainte- 
nance, and completely without human 
contact. 

Here you see robot hands, remotely di- 
rected, so delicate in their touch that they 
could pluck a hair from your head. You see 
huge robot derricks and electric trolleys inch- 
ing their way through tunnels and down 
tracks under electronic control, as if guided 
by brains from another world. 

Equipment maintenance and other intri- 


_cate changes are made on signal by means 


of these weird workmen among the forest of 
machines. They throw switches as a man 
might do, repair leaking pipes, transfer faulty 
machinery, install replacements, and even 
fiash a battery of lights, like a pinball ma- 
chine, if they fumble something. 
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Technicians scan the operations from out- 
side the vast building through a telescope in 
the wall. When I asked why the robots 
needed watching one scientist replied: “Well, 
it’s lonesome in there. We keep our eye on 
them to see that they don’t go over in a 
corner and sulk.” 

At intervals, discarded machines or tools, 
if radioactive, are transported to a burial 
ground down by the river. There even the 
trucks that haul them are buried forever. 

The atomic end-products emerge separated. 
The uranium fuel, repurified, is returned for 
reprocessing into slugs, to be used again. 
Some plutonium has been created, useful in 
the A-bomb. Cobalt has been made radio- 
active; it will be packaged in the form of 
wafers, each slightly larger than a dime, 
and shipped for use in the medical profes- 
sion as a, substitute for radium. Isotopes 
are sent to outside laboratories for experi- 
ments toward better agriculture, better for- 
estry, better industry, better health. The 
poisoned material for which no use is yet 
known is stored underground in batteries of 
giant sunken tanks, each the size of a 10- 
story building, awaiting a day when science 
will discover some utilization. 

And finally comes the material for the 
H-bomb, now purified and lethal. It is ready 
to be assembled into the weapons which to- 
day guard the peace of the world. 


None of Washington’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the attached editorial from the 
Indianapolis News of April 25, 1956, en- 
titled “None of Washington’s Business’’: 

NONE OF WASHINGTON’S BUSINESS 


The question of whether four State con- 
servation department employees are “guilty” 
or “not guilty” of ridiculous charges that 
they violated the Hatch Act will be aired at a 
United States Civil Service Commission hear- 
ing next month. 

The outcome of the hearing is not im- 
portant. But the reasoning of Washington 
bureaucrats that underlies the hearing is of 
great importance. 

It is a disturbing example of the continu- 
ing trend on the Potomac to dictate the 
affairs of sovereign States. 

The Hatch Act was passed more than 20 
years ago with the basic aim of prohibiting 
political activity by Federal employees. 

Yet, because four Indiana State employees 
solicited voluntary contributions to the Re- 
publican Party, the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission held up its hands in horror 
and cried “coercion.” 

The Hatch Act was violated, the Commis- 
sion said, because the conservation depart- 
ment was receiving an allotment of $67,000 
in Federal funds and hence the depart- 
ment employees come under the Commis- 
sion’s purview. 

Indiana Attorney General Edwin K. Steers 
says the charges will be refuted. 

It makes no difference, actually, whether 
the men are “guilty” or not. The affair is 
simply no business of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The only punishment that can be given is 
to deprive the conservation department of 
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the small allotment of Federal funds. Since 
Gov. George N. Craig several months ago re- 
jected the allotment in a spirited defense of 
States’ rights, that punishment would be 
meaningless. 

There never was a valid reason for such 
a hearing to be called. But it does afford 
another opportunity for Indiana to make 
another fighting stand against Washington 
dictation. 

And if it serves to remind an additional 
number of Hoosiers that the danger of Fed- 
eral control always accompanies Federal aid, 
then it will not be a waste of time. 


Comments of Menominee Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Sha- 
wano Evening Leader in its issue of 
Friday, May 11, 1956, reprinted 2 edi- 
torials, 1 from the Milwaukee Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and 1 from the Apple- 
ton Post Crescent, Appleton, Wis. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
the reprints of these two editorials as 
they appeared in the Shawano Evening 
Leader. The Menomine Indian Reser- 
vation is located just a few miles from 
Shawano, Wis. 

COMMENTS ON MENOMINEE P. .BLEMS 


The problems of the Menominee Indian 
Tribe as termination nears have drawn wide- 
spread comment. 

We present here the recent comments of 
two Wisconsin daily newspapers. 

THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


It remains to be seeen, in this election 
year, whether last week’s meeting of the 
State Menominee Indian study committee 
settled more political controversy than it 
raised. 

Certainly the former is to be hoped for, 
because the problems involved in termina- 
tion of Federal trusteeship over the Menom- 
ines and their magnificant central Wisconsin 
forest are complex enough without partisan 
politics being added as a disruptive in- 
gredient. 

The committee, created by the last legis- 
lature to help the Menominees prepare for 
termination by December 31, 1958, is made 
up of tribal representatives, legislators, 
supervisors of counties adjoining the reser- 
vation and State department officials. Work- 
ing with the committee are technicians from 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Last Friday the committee sidestepped 
endorsement of a congressional bill by Rep- 
rentative Reuss, Democrat, of Milwaukee, 
which would permit the transfer of property 
to the tribe only when the tribe and the 
Secretary of the Interior agreed upon a 
termination plan, but would end Federal 
supervision and benefits on December 31, 
1958. 

William Proxmire, Democratic candidate 
for governor, has predicted a “nightmare of 
injustice” if the bill is not passed. But at 
the meeting Attorney General Thomson, 
study committee chairman and a Republican 
candidate for governor, said he believed the 
bili would “create more problems than it 
solved.” 

The committee, however, did adopt a policy 
statement approving preservation of the 
Menominee forest under sustained yield tim- 
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ber management, one of the objectives of the 
Reuss bill. It also endorsed a noncontrover- 
sial bill by Representative Latrp (Rep., 
Marshfield) to appropriate Federal funds 
for termination studies. It also asked Con- 
gress to amend the termination law to 
avoid possible complications by premature 
allocation of property rights to individual 
tribal members. Larrp has since introduced 
a bill to accomplish the latter purpose, 

Both Democrats and Republicans may 
choose to make political capital of the com- 
mittee actions. But if there is disagreement, 
let it be on a responsible level. The interests 
will be poorly served by bickering and un- 
founded charges at a time when not even 
tentative recommendations have been made 
by the trained personnel now digging into 
the difficult problems involved. 

THE APPLETON POST-CRESCENT 


It has been said that some of the leaders 
and members of the Menominee Indian tribe 
are probably wishing that the political cam- 
paigns would end quickiy. There are signs 
that the Democrats in their anxiety to de- 
feat the Republicans are willing to use the 
tribe and its problems as clubs without re- 
gard to the unfortunate consequences for the 
Indians themselves. 

Thus some of the Democratic candidates 
have already issued charges that the Repub- 
licans have unworthy motives as the State 
administration works out the problems of 
Indian self-government, in consultation with 
the tribe, under legislation adopted by a 
Republican-controlled Congress that pro- 
vides for the release of the Indians from Fed- 
eral Government wardship at the end of 1958. 
Not too subtly, some of the Democratic ora- 
tory has hinted that the Republicans want 
to be a party to the despoliation of the Indi- 
ans’ magnificent forest reserves by private 
interests. 

Not only is the suggestion a base one, but 
it can be refuted so easily by the clearly vis- 
ible record as to cause some curiosity about 
why the Democrats dared to make it. Per- 
haps they don’t think that many persons are 
informed sufficiently about the details and 
that the political dividend is worth the risk. 

The fact is that such a charge impugns not 
only the elected officials at Madison, but sev- 
eral dozens of nonpartisan technicians of the 
University of Wisconsin and the State admin- 
istrative agencies, not to mention the lead- 
ership of the tribe and the chairmen of the 
Shawano and Oconto county boards. 

For these are the men who are sitting as 
members and consultants of the commission 
set up by the last legislature to work out a 
civil government and political freedom pro- 
gram for the 3,200 members of the Menomi- 
nee Reservation. The task is admittedly a 
challenging one. No one has said the prob- 
lems will be easily solved. Some thoughtful 
persons are aware that there are some doubts 
that a way can be fashioned to permit the 
cooperative ownership and protection and 
sustained-yield management of the forest for 
the Indians’ economic benefit, within the 
taxation requirements of a modern local gov- 
ernment operating without exceptional State 
or Federal subsidies. 

But the important fact is that the answers 
are being sought, that some of the best brains 
available are dedicated to the task, and that 
the legislature from now on will get the facts. 
If it is then shown that the problems cannot 
be solved within the terms of the “emanci- 
pation” act of the Congress effective in 1959, 
the Congress will have ample opportunity to 
take new action to suit the facts as they are 
found to exist. Meanwhile it will be clear to 
all fair-minded persons with the slightest 
knowledge of this matter that caterwauling 
from the sidelines with political intent and 
purpose can only make the solution more 
difficult. 
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Independence for the Handicapped 
Through Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I include in my remarks 
an essay written by Mr. Rodney Nichol- 
son from Parkers Chapel High School, 
El Dorado, Ark., which placed fifth in the 
national essay contest conducted by the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. I com- 
mend this essay to the attention of every 
Member of Congress. I am sure all of us 
join in congratulations to this fine young 
man for his contribution to this program. 

Under leave granted, to extend my re- 
marks, I include the essay: 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED THROUGH 
EMPLOYMENT 


Independence is a wind of freedom within 
the soul of man. Independence is the spirit 
of a man free from the sustaining support of 
another man, free from control over his 
mind, his thoughts, and his works. Inde- 
pendence is the faith of a man in himself, 
in his ability as an individual to develop and 
direct his talents and his life. 

Employment, whether directly controlled 
by another, or guided from within the per- 
sonality is a foundation requirement with- 
out which independence could never be at- 
tained. This is a decree from God written 
into the nature of life itself. 

The union of these distinct ideas of inde- 
pendence and employment is found in the 
poetry of Carl Sandburg, woven into a single 
expression of beauty and truth. 


“I know a Jew fish crier down on Maxwell 
Street with a voice like 
A north wind blowing over corn stubble in 
January. 


He dangles herring before prospective cus- 
tomers evincing a joy 
Identical with that of Paviowa dancing. 


His face is that of a man terribly glad to be 
selling fish, terribly glad 
That God made fish, and customers to 
whom he may call his 
Wares from a pushcart.” 


The need of employment is for every man. 
It holds no exception, whether the man is 
strong and able and alooks on his world from 
clear eyes, or whether his eyes are dim and 
he is halt and lame. 

But for the physically disabled the task of 
securing employment to build an independ- 
ent life is beset with difficulty. We must 
understand these difficulties if we are to 
help the disabled to help themselves. 

The disabled must adjust themselves 
mentally to their disability. 

They must develop their capacities and 
natural skill to a higher degree than that 
required of one who is able bodied. 

They must overcome the natural resistance 
and prejudice of employers. 

They must prove their worth, competing 
with sound men in the production of goods 
and services. 

The darkness of misunderstanding that 
still clouds the truth about disabled people 
remains a foremost crippling difficulty. If 
not dispelled, this difficulty can cause society 
to doom its physically disabled to a living 
death of uselessness and cruel despair. 





Must the crippled and the physically de- 
formed stand on the corner of a street to 
sell items for scant pennies? 

Should people recovered from a disease be 
thought a hazard to health and never al- 
lowed. to work? 

Are the blind better for nothing than to 
be idle in their darkness, their very lives 
dependent on another’s charity? 

A disabled person needs constructive as- 
sistance in solving those difficulties. If this 
assistance is not available the person will 
likely become a burden to his society, able 
to hold scant happiness for himself or for 
others. This is a tragedy too intense to be 
ignored or looked lightly upon by anyone. 

The entire working force of the country 
of America nears 63 million. Of these, ap- 
proximately one-quarter of a million become 
disabled each year. While millions of these 
disabled are gainfully employed, there were 
in 1953 some 200,000 who were not—more 
people than comprise the entire working 
force of the country of Norway. 

Many of these unemployed are supported 
at public expense. With proper training and 
rehabilitation, they could be placed on jobs 
fitted to their ability and personality. Being 
thus employed they would make valuable 
contributions to the working force of Amer- 
ica. They would achieve a pride in them- 
selves and respect of others as self-support- 
ing citizens. 

It is of evident importance then to the 
economy of this Nation that our disabled be 
rehabilitated, trained, and placed in profit- 
able, productive employment. 

Our Government has recognized this need 
and great strides have been made in its di- 
rection. But at best Government efforts re- 
habilitate less than 100,000 disabled persons 
each year; much remains to be done. 

In 1953, while addressing the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, President Truman said in 
essence: 

“The Nation’s rehabilitation and place- 
ment programs should be expanded until 
large enough to give proper assistance to all 
who need it. 

“Helping the physically disabled is not a 
matter of charity, done only for their happi- 
ness and comfort. We need them as produc- 
tive workers, as taxpayers and citizens. 
Helping the disabled is a matter of eco- 
nomics as well as social justice.” 

The President closed saying, “We cannot 
afford to waste our human resources any more 
than our natural resources. We must hus- 
band them both if we are to succeed in 
building strength and security and peace for 
ourselves and the free world.” 

Truly by becoming personally independent, 
people form the soul of an independent na- 
tion. In turn, the free nation rewards them 
a finer degree of personal independence. 

Independence has never been gained for a 
person solely because of his physical power. 
Independence is a harvest of the mental and 
spiritual struggle, the victory and the dis- 
appointment of individual effort. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, stricken in 
early manhood by paralysis, rendered a crip- 
ple for life, became one of the greatest and 
most beloved leaders the world has ever 
known. 

The Apostle Paul, suffering bodily afflic- 
tion, learned and followed the trade of a 
tentmaker. He established churches, writ- 
ing them epistles which comprise now more 
than half the books of the New Testament. 
As the first great missionary of the Christian 
faith, Paul has had an influence on humanity 
felt even stronger today than when it began 
centuries ago. Justifiably he could say, “I 
have fought the good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith.” 

The years between the lives of these men 
are rich with the contributions of disabled 
people. Science, medicine, literature, music, 
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none of the arts or professions could have at- 
tained their present degree of excellence 
lacking these contributions. 

Physically disabled people we meet each 

day have directed their lives into doing a 
worthwhile job. They have achieved a great- 
ness no less than those who have won fame 
and recognition. 
' These people are the friends who share 
our joys and our disappointments, sharing 
in all the ways of friends who enrich life 
with a finer meaning. 

They are the neighbors who have homes 
along our street. 

They are the artists and thinkers, the 
teachers and the statesmen, the engineers 
and the builders of America. 

Creating, sharing, planning, building, the 
disabled work with us as people dependent 
on one another—yet independent with a 
burning individual freedom lighting the way 
to work and the way to live. 

The equality of job opportunity is the 
birthright of every American. For one 
handicapped this birthright must be pro- 
tected by an understanding of his problems 
and by the assistance in helping him to se- 
cure a job. With employment as a solid 
foundation he can seek the highest fulfill- 
ment of his life, an achievement aided and 
enriched by a personal independence; the 
wind of freedom within the soul of a man. 





Public Power at Niagara—The First Step 
Has Been Taken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17,1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
learned with a great deal of gratification 
and pleasure that last night the Senate 
passed Senator LEHMAN’s bill, S. 1823, to 
authorize the construction of certain 
works of improvement in the Niagara 
River for power and other purposes. By 
its action, the Senate gave its approval 
to a principle which I have long advo- 
cated, that this great natural resource 
should be developed by public authority 
for the benefit of the people. 

The first great step toward harnessing 
the power potential of the Niagara’s 
waters was taken last night. It now re- 
mains for this House to approve this re- 
development project. 

Because of my deep concern and feel- 
ing about the importance of this project 
and its value not only to the people of 
New York, but to the Nation as well, Iam 
today introducing a bill identical in every 
respect with the bill passed last night. I 
do this to make unequivocal my position 
in support of the measure and the 
project which it envisions. 

Delay in the passage of this act will be 
exceedingly costly. Too much water has 
already flowed, unutilized, over the falls 
at Niagara. Each second, an additional 
23,000 cubic feet of water is lost. With 
it goes the potential electric energy that 
might have been produced. What a tre- 
mendous loss that is for the consumers 
of electrical power in the area. What a 
waste in terms of the benefits that would 
be derived from this electricity. 
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I respectfully urge each of my col- 
leagues in the House to give this legisla- 
tion his earnest support and his vote, so 
that the harnessing of our share of the 
Niagara power may begin. The benefits 
that will be derived therefrom will re- 
dound to the ultimate good of all the 
people of our Nation. 


Postmaster General Summerfield Asserts 
the Post Office Department Has No In- 
tention of Changing Existing Regula- 
tions Affecting Rights and Privileges of 
Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention has been directed to a re- 
cently publicized statement concerning 
certain regulations of the Post Office De- 
partment indicating, if enforced, might 
affect certain rights of employees in the 
postal service. Of course, I am opposed, 
as you are, to regulations that would jeo- 
pardize the privileges of those employed 
in the postal service of our country. — 

I addressed an inquiry to the Postmas- 
ter General concerning this matter. It 
occurred to me Members would be inter- 
ested in my inquiry and the reply of the 
Department. Here they are: 

May 15, 1956. 
Hon. Arruur E. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL SUMMERFIELD: Postal em- 
ployee leaders have called my attention to 
regulations of the Department which they 
charge might be used to curtaii the rights of 
the Department’s 500,000 employees. Postal 
leaders say that the policy could curtail the 
rights of employees to take action*for the im- 
provement of their working conditions and 
benefits without prior approval of the De- 
partment. 

The controversial regulation, they say, ap- 
peared in the March 28 edition of the Postal 
Manual, It reads as follows: 

“Information relating to the policies and 
decisions of the Post Office Department will 
be released only through official channels. 
Employees shall not actively engage in cam- 
paigns for or against changes in the service, 


or furnish information to be used in such - 


campaigns unless prior approval has been 
obtained from higher authority. 

“If an employee has justifiable reasons for 
favoring or opposing changes in the postal 
service, he shall contact the proper officials 
and await specific instructions before engag- 
ing in local hearings or activities.” 

Union officials tell me that is a violation of 
the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 1912 which, as 
you know, specifically gives Federal workers 
the right to petition Congress as to improve- 
ment in their benefits and working condi- 
tions as well as the airing of their grievances. 
Federal workers tell us the regylation would 
prevent employees from having their griev- 
ances and personnel matters aired within the 
Department. 

It would seem to me that, if the contention 
of the postal employees is a correct one, and 
that the Department has issued regulations 
as described in their complaint to me, you 
should have an explanation therefor. I will 
appreciate if you will let me know when you 
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issued these regulations, also why they were 
issued. Apparently they must be recent or I 
would have had complaints prior to this. 
Knowing the fairness of your attitude to- 
ward the problems of the employees in the 
postal service, I am sure you must have rea- 
son for the issuance of this regulation. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp H. REEs, 
Member of Congress. 


May 17, 1956. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN REES: Your letter of 
May 15, 1956, states that postal employee 
leaders have called your attention to certain 
regulations of the Department which they 
charge might be used to curtail the rights 
of employees. If the facts concerning postal 
regulations were as represented to you by 
these employee unfon, leaders, I would be 
the first to share your deep concern in the 
matter. The claim that these rules are in- 
tended to restrictremployee rights of free 
speech simply is not true. Here are the 
facts: 

In 1949, the previous Post Office Depart- 
ment management issued a restriction on 
campaigns for changes in the mail service 
on the part of Postal Transportation Service 
employees. This regulation was reprinted 
recently in a revised chapter of the new 
Postal Manual. 

It is this regulation which a few of the 
employee leaders have chosen to distort and 
misinterpret in an apparent attempt to in- 
fluence legislation. The Department had no 
intention whatever of changing any exist- 
ing privileges of employees and made this 
fact clear to anyone who inquired. In fact, 
the chapter of the Postal Manual which re- 
printed this old regulation made specific 
reference to part 741 of the same chapter 
which clearly stated the Department's in- 
tent and policy to protect fully the rights 
of employees. 

Part 741 specifically provides for “‘the pre- 
senting by any person or groups of persons 
of any grievance or grievances to the Con- 
gress or any Member thereof” and that “the 
right of persons employed in the civil serv- 
ice of the United States, either individ- 
ually or collectively, to petition Congress, 
or any Member thereof, or to furnish in- 
formation to either House of Congress or 
any Member thereof, shall not be denied 
or interfered with.” 

Thus, these rights to present any griev- 
ance to Congress or any Member thereof, to 
petition Congress, or any Member thereof, 
or to furnish information to either House 
of Congress, or any committee or member 
thereof, are specifically set forth. Further, 
in a sincere effort to provide proper recog- 
nition for employee organizations, this same 
chapter of the Postal Manual recognizes the 
right to organize and contains the following 
instruction to all postal field management: 
“Consultation with employee organizations 
concerning mutual problems is not only the 
sensible course, but also the policy of the 
Department.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


Mother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


or ‘ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, on last Sun- 
day, May 13, we honored the mothers 
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throughout the Nation on their special 
day that has been set aside and known 
as Mother’s Day. Whether young or old, 
we all rejoice in the love, affection, and 
tender care we have received from 
Mother. 

I was so inspired by a Mother’s Day 
poem composed by one of my constitu- 
ents, Mr. Ike Williford, of Eldorado, IIl., 
that I wanted to have it included in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues 
and friends: 

MOTHER 
I see her feeble hands now etched, 

With marks of toil and care. 

The ones that took me in her arms, 

And held me closely there. 


When childhood steps were hard to take, 
She seemed to understand. 

And shielded me from lots of falls, 
With those old wrinkled hands. 


I wonder now what are her thoughts, 
As she sits there alone. 

When time hangs heavy on her hands, 
And all the children gone, 


Perhaps she thinks of days gone by, 
When times were not so good, 

And those old hands worked late at night, 
To earn our livelihood. 


If Mother could recall her years, 
Her past life to amend. 

I’m sure that she would quickly choose, 
Those same steps o’er again. 


This world is filled with noble works, 
Whose fame shall ever grow. 
Yet Mother’s hands have done far more, 
Than anything I know. 
—Ike Williford. 


A Court of Professors and Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17,1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the question of qualifications 
for Justices of the Supreme Court was 
raised at the time of the formation of our 
Government. Alexander Hamilton is 
reported to have said that we need not 
ever worry about that as any President 
would always appoint the very best legal 
minds and those with the most judicial 
experience to the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Hamilton was a great and patriotic man. 
He simply could not foresee a time in 
America when any President would ap- 
point other than our very best lawyers 
and judges to the high bench. Unfor- 
tunately, Hamilton was wrong. We have 
indeed fallen upon such evil days. The 
Supreme Court today is destroying the 
individual liberties of our people, our 
local communities and our States. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to this House 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Easley (S. C.) Progress. Our grassroots 
Iocal newspapers such as the Easley 
Progress are ably pointing out to our 
people the dangers of the day. 

A CouRT OF PROFESSORS AND POLITICIANS 

One would ordinarily think that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would be 
composed of lawyers or judges with long ex- 
perience. An act is now before Congress to 
require that any judge on the Supreme Court 
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of the United States should have had at least 
5 years’ experience as a judge of a lower 
Federal court or the supreme court of a State. 
Yet only 1 of the 9 present judges would pass 
this simple test. Only 2 more had any prior 
judicial experience, 1 of them 1 year on the 
Federal bench, the other (Hugo Black) 18 
months as a police court judge, The pro- 
posed law means that the people are gradu- 
ally waking up to an alarming situation— 
that these men of great power do not under- 
stand the power they have because of lack 
of experience, and are grasping so much ad- 
ditional power as to threaten dictatorship. 





Senator Kuchel’s Character and Accom- 
plishments Endorsed Editorially 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17,1956 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, those 
who know and work with Senator 
THomAs H. KucuHet, California’s out- 
standing junior Senator, are personally 
aware of his outstanding personal char- 
acter and ability. These were the sub- 
ject of a recent editorial in the Long 
Beach Press Telegram, which sums up his 
record and concludes that it calls for his 
retention as a Member of the other body. 
The editorial is.as follows: 

CHARACTER, ACCOMPLISHMENT CALL FOR 

RETENTION OF KUCHEL 


When Tuomas H. KucHEt, of nearby Ana- 
heim, was appointed to the United States 
Senate by Gov. Earl Warren in December of 
1952, this newspaper remarked that there was 
every good reason to anticipate that Mr. 
KucHEL would do credit to Warren’s record 
for picking good men for important appoint- 
ments. 

We have never had reason to regret that 
prediction. Senator KucHeL. has proved 
competent, conscientious, and effective in 
the high post to which he was named. He 
served so well in the early stages of his tenure 
in the Senate that the voters of California, 
in 1954, elected him in his own right to serve 
out the term of former Senator, and now 
Vice President RicHarp NIXxon,. 

That term expires at the close of this 
year, and Senator KuCHEL is again before the 
voters for reelection. His continued effec- 
tive service since the 1954 balloting calls for 
another resounding vote of approval at the 
polls June 5 for this man of demonstrated 
integrity. 

Senator KucHen has supported President 
Kisenhower in the field of international af- 
fairs and national defense—not as a blind 
follower but because he regarded Eisen- 
hower’s policies as the soundest approach 
to desired objectives. On issues of domestic 
interest, he has exercised notable independ- 
ent judgment. 

On many questions of direct interest to 
our own region, Senator KucnHer has acted 
with dispatch and effectiveness. He had a 
key part in bringing about favorable action 
on the replacement of finger wings at the 
Long Beach Veterans’ Hospital. His bill 
providing a research program on smog is 
now the law. The plight of the fishing in- 
dustry in this area, the problem of sea 
erosion at the nearby Orange County beaches, 
and any number of such matters have re- 
ceived his prompt attention. 
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Senator Kucue.’s friendship for Long 
Beach has been emphatically demonstrated 
on many occasions, outstanding among these 
being his action on tideland matters. 
Shortly after taking office, he gave able aid 
in the restoration of the tidelands to the 
control of the States. 

Then, when a bill was introduced in the 
State legislature which would have seized 
all of Long Beach’s tidelands oil income, 
Senator KucHEL joined Senator KNOWLAND in 
publicly voicing opposition to this extreme 
proposal. His statement was one of the sig- 
nificant factors in swinging the tide against 
the seizure bill in the 1955 legislature and 
bringing about instead an interim investiga- 
tion of the problem. 

We in Long Beach must not forget this 
notable contribution to our cause, made in 
the name of fairness and justice to a member 
of the State’s family of communities. 

Clearly, Senator Kucnen has earned the 
support of the voters of this area in his bid 
for reelecticn. He is a Republican, but 
Democrats as well as Republicans have 
shown, at a number of statewide elections, 
that they recognize Tom KucHEL as a public 
servant deserving of support, regardless of 
partisan considerations. He should be re- 
tained in the United States Senate. 





Precinct Vote Clears Air for All of Texas 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the San 
Antonio Express of May 7, 1956, having 
to do with the effect of the recent Demo- 
cratic precinct conventions, carried 
overwhelmingly by Senator Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON: 

PRECINCT VOTE CLEARS AIR FOR ALL OF TEXAS 
PoLitTics 


Texas Democrats spoke up Saturday for 
party responsibility, moderation, and for 
orderly processes under the law. 

At their precinct conventions, Democrats 
voted 4 to 1 in the State and 3 to 1 in Bexar 
County for the Democratic leadership of 
Senator LyNpon JOHNSON. The issues were 
drawn clearly. Convention delegates said 
they want Democrats to run their party 
affairs; that they prefer moderate, middle- 
ground leadership; and that they do not 
recognize the discredited doctrine of inter- 
position. 

We think the precinct convention results 
clear the political air for all of Texas. 
There is a large segment of Texas citizens 
who have forgotten the bitter days of the 
Civil War era and no longer think Republi- 
canism is a foreign political philosophy. 
Many of those in the ranks of Gov. Allan 
Shivers will find political ideals of their 
liking in the Republican Party. 

If this overwhelming vote for Democratic 
Party regularity results in a strong two- 
party system in Texas, it will be for the 
State’s ‘best political interest. The trend 
has been for a stronger Republican Party. 
Saturday’s convention voting should serve 
to strengthen that trend. 

But all Texans—Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike—can find cause for celebration in 
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the manner in which Democrats ignored in- 
terposition and all the evils such a doctrine 
might bring into being if it were taken 
seriously by any considerable number of 
citizens. That fantastic doctrine, rattled 
about Texas in the heat of preconvention 
campaigns, found no support in the show- 
down test Saturday night, we are happy 
to learn. 





Shall We Finance Nehru’s Socialism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Santa Monica (Calif.) Eve- 
ning Outlook of May 8, 1956: 

SHALL WE FINANCE NEHRU’s SOCIALISM? 


India’s Prime Minister Nehru soon will be 
coming to this country on what he calls a 
“goodwill” visit. As Will Rogers would have 
said, this means he’s going to be a little slow 
in telling us how much money he wants. 

Certainly Nehru isn’t coming to the United 
States because of any love for us or our in- 
stitutions. According to him, we were to 
blame for the Korean War. His anti-Ameri- 
can utterances in recent years would fill a 
book, and he has been especially critical of 
our free-enterprise system—but never un- 
willing to accept our aid. 

He is coming to the United States, let us 
remember, after being assured by Khrushchev 
and Bulganin that India can get everything 
she desires, in the way of technical aid, 
financing, materials, etc., from Soviet Rus- 
sia. Apparently Mr. Nehru doesn’t quite 
trust these Soviet offers, although he feels 
much closer to Russian and Chinese Com- 
munists than to Americans. At least he 
wants to find out what Washington will 





offer. So it behooves us to examine Mr. 
Nebru’s program for India, as recently 
revealed. 


India’s governing Congress Party is on 
record as favoring a “socialistic pattern of 
society.” And Prime Minister Nehru imple- 
mented this with the statement that “I cer- 
tainly do not consider that free enterprise 
has anything to do with the concept of de- 
mocracy. I do not want to give private en- 
terprise a place which it has in some coun- 
tries where it is virtually a demigod. If pri- 
vate enterprise clashes with the interests of 
the country as a whole, it will have to be put 
down or perhaps have to go, root, trunk and 
branch.” 

The socialist aims of the Nehru govern- 
ment are clear in its so-called Company Law 
of 1955. Its 649 clauses and 12 schedules 
cover all aspects of company management, 
limiting salaries of managers and empower- 
ing the government to change systems of 
management if it deems this necessary. The 
government will be able by August 15, 1960, 
to determine whether managers could con- 
tinue to hold their jobs. The Nehru regime 
makes itself the final authority on the way 
a company should berun. This is nationali- 
zation by the back door. 

New Delhi’s Minister for Planning, Gul- 
zarilal Nanda, believes his country will need 
around -$2,300,000,000 of foreign capital to 
reach the goals of its second “Five-Year Plan” 
starting next year. This huge amount of 
foreign capital can come only from the 
United States, since the Russians are not in 
the lending or giveaway business. It can 
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come only from the American Government, 
because American investors and private cor- 
porations already have learned about India, 
to their heavy cost. 

There are Americans like Chester Bowles 
and Harold Stassen who think we should 
give Nehru everything he asks for, and put 
up with his anti-Americanism, in order to 
keep India more or less on the side of the 
free world. We think Mr. Nehru should be 
told very bluntly, when he reaches Washing- 
ton, that we are tired of his backbiting and 
will not underwrite his socialism and “neu- 
tralism.” Let him take India in any direc- 
tion he pleases, but not on our backs. That 
messy and backward subcontinent never will 
be on our side so long as Nehru and his kind 
govern it. Yet Mr. Nehru dares not get in 
bed with Communist Russia. Mr. President, 
give him to Chester Bowles and Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 


Vursell and Nelsen Against Hoover REA 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I am inserting a radio-broadcast 
discussion participated in between Mr. 
Ancher Nelsen, Administrator of REA, 
and my colleague, the Honorable CHARLES 
W. VuURSELL, on May 10, 1956. 

This is one in a weekly series of inter- 
esting and informative broadcasts on 
farm problems by Mr. VURSELL, carried 
by several radio stations in the 23d Con- 
gressional District of southern Illinois. 

‘The matter follows: 

VURSELL AND NELSEN AGAINST HOOVER REA 
REPORT 


My friends, this is your Congressman, 
CHaRLES W. VURSELL. In this broadcast to- 
day I have a pleasant surprise for you. I 
am honored to have with me on this pro- 
gram the top Administrator of REA, Mr. An- 
cher Nelsen. 

Mr. Nelsen has directed this organization, 
nationwide, from his office in Washington 
for the past 2 years, and I am safe in saying 
that no administrator is more highly re- 
spected or has done a finer job in helping 
to bring light and power, and REA tele- 
phone service, to the farmers since this or- 
ganization started than has Mr. Nelsen, who 
will participate in a brief discussion with 
me: today. 

However, before calling upon Mr. Nelsen, 
as your Congressman, I want to make a short 
statement. It has been my pleasure to serve 
in the Congress for 14 years, where I have 
had an opportunity to see REA grow, and 
an opportunity to help it to expand its 
growth—through always seeing to it that we 
in the Congress constantly provided ade- 
quate funds for its operation and develop- 
ment. 

When I came to Congress, the REA organ- 
ization was about 6 years old, and about 
47 percent of the farmers had been reached 
with its service. Today, about 95 percent of 
the farmers of the Nation receive light and 
power. - Of all of the billions of dollars I 
have helped to appropriate over the past 14 
years, none of it, in my judgment, has done 
as much to aid the farmers, to lift the 
drudgery from farm work and farm 
women, and build up the economic welfare 
of our Nation as has the money we have 
loaned to REA cooperatives. 
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This organization has turned on the light 
and power in the farm homes of America. It 
has helped to modernize and make farm life 
more enjoyable. It has brought about a 
condition that helps to keep more of our fine 
young men and women on the farms of our 
country. 

By making electricity available to the 
farmers, they have spent billions of dollars 
for electrical appliances, which has helped 
to employ labor, increase business, and build 
up the economy of the Nation. 

Let me tell you what REA has done for 
Illinois: The 27 cooperatives in Illinois have 
extended REA service to over 95 percent of 
the farms in our State. Up to January 1, 
1956, these cooperatives have borrowed from 
the Government $84,510,000, and paid back 
to the Government in interest $8,950,838, and 
repaid on principal $18,167,359. This in- 
cludes a current balance of $5,147,854 of pay- 
ments made ahead of schedule. In other 
words, hey have paid interest and payments 
due, and have a prepayment for the future 
to their credit of $5,147,854. 

The fine thing about it is that the record 
throughout the 48 States is almost as good 
as the record in Illinois. 

In my congressional district, the 5 REA 
cooperatives have borrowed a total to date of 
$17 million from REA, and have invested 
$15,600,000 of that amount, with which they 
have built and now operate 8,400 miles of line, 
and serve 28,600 rural customers, who are my 
constituents. These REA cooperatives are 
also paying their loans ahead of schedule. 

At the close of 1955, they had paid $6,- 
600,000 on principal and interest due on 
their loans, of which $2,400,000 was paid in 
advance on principal. 

Now, my friends, you have heard quite a 
bit of talk about the Hoover Report, which 
sought to change the loan and financing 
status of REA. As a Member of Congress, I 
would like to say to you: first, I am opposed 
to making any change in the present set up 
of REA, and second, in my judgment, the 
Congress that brought into being the REA, 
and has helped to nurture its growth for 20 
years, is so proud of its accomplishments 
that you need not have any fear that we will 
permit its present organization to be handi- 
capped, or changed, in any way, that would 
mar the fine record it has been making. 

Mr. Nelsen, I am going to ask you to com- 
ment on any of the phases of REA that come 
to your attention at the present time. I 
know my people will be glad to hear this in- 
formation from the very top of this great 
organization. 

Mr. NELSEN. Well, Congressman, first may 
I say that I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing on this program with you. I think 
it is a compliment to me and a compliment 
to the program. 

The rural electrification program has been 
one of the outstanding contributions to 
rural America. I say that to you as a farmer. 
I happen to own and operate a farm in 
Minnesota. I helped organize the system 
that serves my farm, and I know farming 
with kerosene lamps, and it isn’t easy. When 
electric power came out there it was a great 
contribution. 

One of the things we have tried to do in the 
years I have been acting as Administrator is 
to try to apply some of the commonsense 
business administration that we learned on 
the farm—we have tried to apply that to 
Government. We have tried to make loans 
where they are necessary—where they are 
needed. We have not tried to outbid any- 
one else, but we are trying to do what is 
necesary. 

We have encouraged that the farmers, di- 
rectors and managers assume more responsi- 
bility and learn more about the business of 
runing their cooperatives. Therefore, they 
become stronger; because it is necessary to 
understand your responsibilities to do a 
good job. 
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We have encouraged greater financial 
strength. We encourage the cooperatives to 
have their rate structure such that will per- 
mit them to acquire greater ownership and 
less Government equity, and more farmer 
equity—and, therefore, owning it. So right 
across the board, our objective has been to 
do what any good farmer wants to do; that 
is, to own and operate and understand the 
business. And we have been very successful 
in that respect, because today we find the 
financial picture with REA _ cooperatives 
nationwide to be the best in its history. We 
find at the present time over $80 million of 
advance payments to the Government of the 
United States. We find that only about 13 
of the cooperatives are behind in their pay- 
ments. We find also that about 700 to 900 
have paid advance payments to the Govern- 
ment. So, I think, when you add the total 
score we find ourselves in a very strong 
position, 

And I want to say regarding the Hoover 
Committee report, we hear so much talk 
about it—I think mostly politically inspired, 
because we had Hoover Committee reports 
under previous administrations—and they 
are recommendations to the Congress for 
consideration. But our position on the pres- 
ent report is this: that we felt the recommen- 
dations in that report went far beyond where 
they should go, and had not had adequate 
study, and, therefore, we in REA recom- 
mended against it. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture supported our position, and the Pres- 
ident of the United States supported our 
position, and, on top of that, the Congress 
has supported our position, so, I think, we 
are in fine shape. We are financially strong. 
The farmers are getting electricity. We are 
paying back our loans. And, as a farmer, 
I feel very proud of what the rest of the 
farmers nationwide have done. 

Mr. VURSELL. Now, that is fine, Mr. Nelsen. 
If there is anything further you would like 
to say I note we have almost 2 minutes of 
time. 

Mr. NELSEN. Well, you may be interested 
also in the telephone program. That is part 
of our responsibility. We started out, I think 
the first year with about a $4 million loan 
program. Gradually that has gone up. To- 
day it runs around $80 million per year. 

A part of the contribution that the tele- 
phone program makes to rural telephone is 
the competition. The Bell companies and 
the independent companies are all doing a 
little more just because we are in it to push 
them a little bit. Incidentally, a big per- 
centage of our loans are made to the small 
independent companies who have difficulty 
in getting finances. So we are trying to im- 
prove rural telephones. In this past year 
we had the most successful year in the his- 
tory of rural telephony in the extension of 
telephone service to farm people. 

Mr. VuURSELL. That is fine, Mr. Nelsen. I 
see our time is almost up, but I want to com- 
pliment you for the very fine job you have 
done. I am delighted to have you here with 
me on this program today. I know our lis- 
teners are as well. 

This is your Congressman, CHARLES W. 
VURSELL, signing off until this same time over 
this same station next week. 


Texas’ Man Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT THOMAS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17,1956 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
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from the El Paso Herald Post of May 7, 
1956, and Houston Press of May 7, 1956: 
Texas’ Man JOHNSON : 


Now, more than ever, Senator Lynnon 
JOHNSON stacks up as a major factor in the 
Democratic presidential convention to be 
held in Chicago in August. 

Senator JoHnson’s decisive victory over 
Governor Allan Shivers—hitherto undefeat- 
ed—in Saturday’s precinct conventions gives 
him control of the big Texas delegation at 
the National Convention. 

He is almost certain to be a favorite-son 
candidate, and whether or not he becomes a 
serious contender for the presidential nomi- 
nation, he will be in a position of strong 
influence on the convention’s decisions—both 
as to the choice of a candidate and the writ- 
ing of the platform. 

LYNDON JOHNSON, as majority leader in 
the Senate and as a force in the Democratic 
Party, not only is a skilled politician but has 
constantly been an exponent of modera- 
tion—in contrast to some of the extremists 
who have sought to dominate the party. 

The Senator's victory greatly improves the 
outlook for the moderate policies he stands 
for. 

Perhaps even those conservatives whose 
peculiar campaign for Shivers stultified them 
and him will see at least a ray of light. 





Food and Drug Law Golden Anniversary 
Week, May 6-13, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, this June 
will mark the 50th anniversary of the 
Federal food and drug laws and the 
Meat Inspection Act, 

The distinguished Governor of Con- 
necticut, Abraham A. Ribicoff, has is- 
sued an official statement declaring the 
week of May 6-13 as Food and Drug Law 
Golden Anniversary Week. 

The Governor’s statement is as fol- 
lows: 

The 50th anniversary of the signing by 
President Theodore Roosevelt of the first 
Federal Food and Drug Act will be celebrated 
during June 1956. 

We in Connecticut are particularly hon- 
ored to observe this occasion because our 
State has always pioneered in insuring the 
purity, integrity, and abundance of our food, 
drug, and cosmetic supplies. Connecticut’s 
first State law in this field was enacted some 
20 years before the first Federal act. 

Furthermore, our agricultural experi- 
mental station was the first in the country, 
established 82 years ago, and devoting part 
of its efforts ever since to specific problems 
of protecting the health of our citizens. 

As Governor of Connecticut, I am happy to 
declare the week of May 6-13, 1956 as Food 
and Drug Law Golden Anniversary Week. 

Interested citizens, in cooperation with 
members of the Association of Food and Drug 
Officials of the United States, are urged to 
mark this occasion with appropriate com- 
memorative activities to foster public recog- 
nition of the many benefits derived from Fed- 
eral, State, and local food, drug, and cos- 
metic laws. 





When Will Our Allies Support 


Themselves? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert an editorial from the May 12 edi- 
tion of the Saginaw News entitled 
“When Will Our Allies Support Them- 
selves?” 

WHEN WILL Ovr ALLIES SUPPORT THEMSELVES? 


The American people have been invited 
to continue pouring out their billions of 
earnings in foreign aid for another 10 years, 
or even a generation. The goal: “To accel- 
erate the day when the Soviet Union will 
be a decent state to do business with.” 

This is the premise on which Secretary 
of State Dulles presses his case against cut- 
ting the $4.9 billion foreign aid bill. It is 
a premise which alters radically the people’s 
understanding of a foreign aid policy which 
they have, until now, been willing to support 
in the belief that an end could be seen. 

There may be no end to this policy of 
United States aid as a substitute for the 
NATO countries’ assumption of their own 
economic support. And the NATO member 
nations are but part of this program of 
international subsidy. It spreads also to 
the so-called underdeveloped peoples to dis- 
courage their courtship with communism. 

Ten years or a generation more of Ameri- 
can billions shared in this endless pursuit 
of friends and support of old allies who, 
after 10 years of our assistance still can’t 
stand alone, seems utterly futile. 

Ten years ago the United States launched 
on a program of foreign aid whose pur- 
pose was understandable and, if the Ameri- 
can people have to say so themselves, 
generous beyond all precedent. It was to 
restore war-devastated countries, allies and 
former enemies alike. It was to help them 
rebuild their economies. Then later the aim 
was to help allies develop military defenses 
against the unveiled imperialistic intentions 
of the Soviet Government. 

The American people were given to under- 
stand that, once the economies of free na- 
tions had grown sound again, those govern- 
ments would be able to stand up to the Com- 
munists. 

The American people have given $55 billion 
of their earnings to this foreign-aid pro- 
gram. It has gone far beyond the bounds of 
disaster relief and the basic outfitting of 
military units. : 

Now we are being asked to continue this 
aid indefinitely, because our friends aren’t 
able to afford their military establishments. 
It is a question whether they ever will. This 
raises serious doubt as to whether, in the 
long run, it is feasible, let alone sensible, to 
base the West’s anti-Communist defense on 
so shaky an economic foundation. 

Mr. Dulles deserves high praise for the 
imaginative construction he has given to 
NATO as an articulate alliance of friendly 
nations inside the United Nations. As an in- 
dependent council, it also can bring unity of 
action, or at least formidable pressure, on 
the bigger, ideologically divided U. N. 

If we fail to see the connection between 
this unfolding new approach and the end- 
less subsidization of our friends, however, it 


is because nothing has been shown on the © 
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dollar side other than to suggest more of the 
same. 

Rather than assisting Western Europe and 
some of these underdeveloped nations toward 
independent economic strength, is there not 
also concern that by our perpetual supplying 
of aid we have slackened their own will to 
recover and advance? 

Congress is showing reluctance to accept 
the continuing heavy foreign-aid commit- 
ment. The greatness of America was built 
not on dollars but on ideals. America is dis- 
tinctive in the world today only because it has 
defended at every turn the blessed heritage 
bestowed upon it by the Founding Fathers. 
Americans cannot build other nations in 
America’s image through dollars. In bypass- 
ing the foundations of our strength and 
wealth simply to share the fruits, we may be 
perpetuating a disservice, which is the last 
thing Mr. Dulles or any of us could want. 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley at Din- 
ner Honoring the Ambassador of 
Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at a dinner ten- 
dered His Excellency Masayuki Tani, 
Ambassador of Japan, by the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce of New York at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on 
May 15,.1956: 

AppDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, THE Coca-Cota Export Corp., 
AT DINNER TENDERED His EXCELLENCY MASA- 
YUKI TANI, AMBASSADOR OF JAPAN, BY THE 
JAPANESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW 
York, NEw York Crry, May 15, 1956 


I am most pleased to be included amongst 
the distinguished friends and members of the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce of New York 
at the chamber’s annual dinner. Happy 
birthday and banzi. : 

I also deeply appreciate being given the 
opportunity to share the speaking honors 
with your president and with the Ambassa- 
dor of Japan to the United States. 

You can well imagine that it is- difficult 
for me to select an appropriate subject on 
which to address you as your chamber has 
so many times been addressed by experts on 
every phase of Japanese-American relations 
and, obviously, I can lay no claim to being an 
expert on that subject. 

I have, however, had instructive experience 
with the formulation of national and inter- 
national policies of trade and commerce as 
a Cabinet member. I have also traveled the 
world over as an “observing salesman.” I 
have been in Japan several times. 

Consequently, I have been able to observe, 
firsthand, the working of different trade 
policies on the domestic and international 
economy of many nations in their efforts to 
rehabilitate themselves economically from 
the devastations of war. I have seen the 
struggle of nations to recapture their lost 
foreign markets to provide an outlet for their 
restored domestic production. I have had 
the opportunity of talking with government 
Officials, businessmen, manufacturers, bank- 
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ers—with all classes of people in all walks 
of life. Naturally, I have formed certain 
opinions from these experiences. Although 
each country has its own special and peculiar 
problems there are, nevertheless, certain 
universal economic truths applicable to all. 

Your chamber is dedicated to the im- 
provement of relations between Japan and 
the United States, particularly in the fields 
of commerce and trade. This recommends 
that. I should devote my remarks to certain 
basic general observations which are within 
the framework of your chamber’s objectives 
and purposes. 

It has been repeatedly said, from the 
highest official sources, that Japan is the 
eastern bulwark against communism. To 
be a strong and effective bulwark against 
communism, Japan must have a strong and 
viable economy, with political stability. To 
be in that position Javan must, first, be 
economically and industrially rehabilitated 
from the ravages of war; second, she must 
have access to required raw materials at 
costs making her manufactured products 
competitive in world markets; and, third, 
Japan must have world markets available in 
which she can competitively sell her man- 
ufactured products. 

Let me express it another way, as this is 
the very heart of the Japanese problem. 
The viability of Japan’s economy is inex- 
tricably bound to a foreign trade cycle 
whereby food and raw materials are im- 
ported into Japan, the same materials being 
processed there into finished goods and the 
finished goods then exported for foreign ex- 
change to finance the import of more goods 
and raw materials. 

Japan is at present dependent on friendly 
countries for an assured supply of the foods 
and materials vital to her existence. Up 
to the recent past, Japan has been able to 
pay for her requirements with United States 
dollars, and while this may continue for 
some while the more likely prospect should 
be that Japan will turn to the countries of 
Asia and Africa, as well as this hemisphere, 
for her food and raw material supply. She 
should be able to sell to those countries, from 
which she buys, and all nations of the free 
world should unite to assist her in placing 
her manufactured produce in these areas 
where they can so easily and successfully 
be absorbed in exchange. 

No one can deny that the United States 
has a clear understanding of this problem 
and has been doing and is doing everything 
posible to solve it. 

President Eisenhower has_ repeatedly 
shown his clear understanding of it and has 
reaffirmed his understanding by enunciating 
it as the American policy toward Japan. 

Let us select a few quotations from the 
President. A year ago he said: “Japan can- 
not live, and Japan cannot remain in the 
free world unless something is done to allow 
her to make a living. 

“Now, if we will not give her money, if we 
will not trade with here, if we will not allow 
her to trade with the Reds, if we will not 
try to defend in any way the Southeast Asian 
area where she has a partial trade opportun- 
ity, what is to happen to Japan? It is going 
to the Communists.” 

As early as December 23, 1954, in letters 
to the chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, he wrote: 

“A stronger and more stable Japanese 
economy is of major importance to Japan 
and to the free world. Our current efforts 
to expand Japan’s trading opportunities by 
inducing other countries to join us in lower- 
ing trade barriers against Japanese goods is 
an important link in our overall security 
effort.” 

As recently as April 21 of this year, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower added to his prepared ad- 
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dress to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, the following most striking observa- 
tions. I quote: 

“Let me take one example, just to show 
you how these things work out. Let us 
take Japan. There is no one in this room 
who needs a blueprint of how important it 
is to us that Japan stay outside the Iron 
Curtain. A nation of 90 million industrious 
and inventive people, tied in with Commu- 
nist China and with the Soviets, would in- 
deed pose a threat to us that would be very 
grave indeed. 

“Japan is 90 million people living on 
fewer ariable acres than there are in the 
State of California. How are they going to 
live? Well, they have got to trade. They 
have got to deal with other people outside. 
We won’t trade with them. Every day—vwell, 
if not every day, every week, there comes to 
Government, including to my desk, pleas for 
greater protection against Japanese goods. 

“Now this is not wholly one-sided, be- 
cause some of our citizens have found out 
that last year—I think my figures are cor- 
rect—while we were buying $60 million 
worth of cotton textile goods from Japan 
they bought $120 million worth of our cot- 
ton. So even that problem is not clear in 
exactly what you should do. 

“But anyway, we won’t trade with them, 
so they can't make a living with us except 
on a minor scale. But we get tired, prop- 
erly—we can’t be trying to sustain any other 
nation just with Our money. So we don’t 
just give them the millions by which they 
can go and buy all the things they need 
abroad. 

“But the next thing we come up against: 
Wwe are very certain in our own minds that 
some of these nations—not all the United 
States people, but some of them, are very 
loud in their denunciation of any country 
that trades with the Communist countries. 
So the Japanese can’t trade with their nat- 
ural markets, with Manchuria and China. 
So finally all of those southeastern mar- 
kets—all the southeastern Asian markets 
have largely destroyed—they are so poor 
they can’t support Japan. 

“So what does Japan do? Where are we 
chasing her? Chasing her to one place. She 
has to look less to us and more to her main- 
land next to her. She has to, now, begin 
to look rather longingly, unless something is 
done. Now that is the kind of cross-pur- 
pose that comes up, and this goes on around 
the world. Britain and France and Germany, 
indeed every country with which we deal, has 
some problem different economically from 
our own.” 

It is most significant that the President 
should have taken this important audience 
to make his position so positive. 

Now the significant fact is that this pol- 
icy to assist Japan in every way to reha- 
bilitate herself and become self-supporting 
is not a partisan policy. It is free from 
even the suspicion of partisan political mo- 
tives. It is not a Republican or a Democratic 
policy. It is an American policy. It has 
been carried on by the past three admin- 
istrations. 

Also, reciprocal tariff treaties to facilitate 
the freer exchange of goods between nations 
were initiated and authorized by law under 
a Democratic administration, principally un- 
der the advocacy of my dear friend, the 
late Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. I was 
in the Cabinet at that time. This policy 
of the reciprocal tariff treaties has been 
supported by the Roosevelt, Truman and now 
by the Eisenhower administrations, 

Thirty-nine nations have entered into an 
agreement known as the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade—commonly called 
GATT. This multi-nation agreement has 
liberalized tariffs amongst the participating 
nations on a reciprocity basis. 
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There is now before the Congress of the 
United States a bill to approve OTC, the 
international organization set up by 31 na- 
tions last year in Geneva to implement and 
to provide the organizational machinery to 
carry out the General Agreements on Tariffs 
and Trade. If this bill now before the Con- 
gress is not enacted into law some other 
similar legislation will have to be enacted to 
redeem our agreement under GATT or else 
the whole structure of reciprocal tariffs will 
fall. 

President Eisenhower's special commission, 
headed by Clarence Randall, supported the 
underlying objectives of reciprocal tariff 
making. 

From this record of legislative history and 
the declarations of the executive branch of 
our Government made over the past 25 
years, we can safely say that these reciprocal 
tariff treaties are now an established part 
of America’s national as well as interna- 
tional trade policy. It is a policy to which 
over 39 nations have subscribed and on which 
they are now predicating their trade policies 
and programs. 

I have labored these points to emphasize 
that a freer exchange of goods amongst na- 
tions—helping nations to help themselves 
to earn a living—and the whole policy of re- 
ciprocal tariffs—is a two-way street. Fur- 
thermore, I repeat, reciprocal tariff treaty 
making is not only our national domestic 
policy but also a matter of our international 
commitment. 

To depart from this policy at this time 
would be a breach of agreed policy. A policy 
on which all GATT participating nations in 
the free world have relied. Such a change 
would cause a serious economic rupture in 
many “tender” places and in some might 
lead to a loss of friends behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

From the record to date, however, there 
should be every assurance to Japan that the 
United States will do its part to contribute 
to the success of her effort to become self- 
sustaining. The present liberal trade and 
tariff policy toward Japan must be pursued 
if Japan is to be able to play the part in 
the Western World which is expected of her. 

Last June in Geneva, the United States 
concluded an agreement under which Japan 
was granted substantial tariff concessions 
upon many products exported to the United 
States and in return the United States re- 
ceived reciprocal concessions upon some 
American commodities, but it is certain that 
substantially more tariff concessions must be 
granted if Japan is to even approximate a 
balance of trade. However, considerable 
progress is noted. 

Of course, our domestic economy must 
be adequately protected against illegitimate 
international competition and dumping, but 
for the prosperity of our domestic economy 
it is now pretty well recognized that we 
must promote our foreign markets for our 
exportable surpluses, and to do this we must 
make it possible for our foreign customers 
to buy from us by our purchasing from them. 

But let us pause here a moment. 


The damaging effects of Japan’s increasing 
exports to the United States on our domes- 
tic production, as claimed by some American 
industries, are grossly misrepresented. For 
instance, one would get the impression from 
the present flareup that Japan’s textiles were 
being imported into the United States at a 
rate destructive of the American textile in- 
dustry. The fact of the matter is that the 
total textiles exported by Japan to the United 
States are about 1.5 percent of the United 
States textile production. This 1.5 percent is 
negligible to the United States, and in the 
light of the magnitude of her textile produc- 
tion, but vital for Japan. 
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Purthermore, Japan has always been, and 
is, one of the largest purchasers of American 
goods. She buys very much more from the 
United States than she sells to the United 
States. Let me cite one example of this, 
the one which is so controversial at the mo- 
ment. In 1955 Japan purchased $120 million 
of raw cotton from the United States—the 
largest purchase of cotton made of United 
States raw cotton by any nation in the 
world—and only sold cotton fabrics of all 
kinds to the United States of $50 million. 
The balance of trade is heavily against Japan. 

I believe that our trade and tariff policies 
have proved to be most constructive to Japan 
and are long steps forward to better rela- 
tionship and understanding between all na- 
tions and peoples. We have a long way to 
go, but I for one do not despair of the future 
if we cleave to our course with determina- 
tion and good will. 

Mr. Araki, former ambassador to the United 
States, and now governor of the Bank of 
Japan, last June said: 

“I feel gratified at the unmistakable evi- 
dences of a notable economic recovery of 
our country after the war, and I believe it 
is the desire of our entire nation to see this 
trend well kept up and advanced on a really 
sound basis for the future.” 

I have witnessed the great achievement of 
Japan. She has gone a long way toward eco- 
nomic rehabilitation but she still has a 
much longer road to go to permanent eco- 
nomic stability. Any instability in Japan 
at the present moment could readily cause 
serious political repercussions and undo the 
progress thus far made. The whole free 
world has a stake in Japan’s emerging as 
a political and economic stable and strong 
nation with a people dedicated to freedom 
and peace. 

I will close with one other observation. 

All human relationships—yes, even inter- 
national relations—are based upon mutual 
confidence. Confidence flows from mutual 
understanding of dissimilarities as well as 
similarities. Nothing promotes understand- 
ing between peoples as much as doing busi- 
ness together. We get to know the ideology, 
the thinking and peculiarities of each other 
in doing business together. Principally, we 
learn how to agree with each other—how to 
get along together. Trade and commerce 
are basic points of contact. 

In this sense, the American businessman, 
doing business in another country, can be 
considered an ambassador of good will of the 
American people—a missionary of the Amer- 
ican way of life. He has opportunities and 
responsibilities to promote good will amongst 
men. 

And, above all, peace, and enduring peace, 
must be founded on reciprocal confidence 
and mutual understanding, and peace is the 
universal aspiration of all peoples. 

International trade agreements are us- 
ually and properly called treaties of com- 
merce and friendship. Every American 
businessman abroad is a salesman for Amer- 
ica and is thus a part of a great mission— 
the mission of restoring confidence to man- 
kind by making friends with the peoples of 
the world. 

Having a great admiration for and confi- 
dence in the industry and determination of 
the Japanese people to pull themselves up 
by their own bootstraps, I am certain of 
their ultimately achieving a sound and pros- 
‘perous well-being in the family of free 
nations. 

A wise and practical course has been set 
by the policies I have outlined. 

Your chamber has done and can do much 
to achieve its objective of ever-improving 
commercial and friendly relations between 
Japan and the United States. 
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Independence for the Handicapped 
Through Employment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
habilitation of the handicapped is a 
sound concept; both humanitarian and 
economic values are easily understood 
and generally accepted. Tremendous 
progress has been made in rehabilita- 
tion in recent years, and I am confident 
that more will be done in the future. 
Particularly, it is hoped that the 84th 
Congress will adopt H. R. 5859 into law— 
this is the bill providing for a Federal 
Agency for Handicapped which I intro- 
duced during the first session. 

Efforts of the Federal Government to 
rehabilitate handicapped civilians began 
with the passage of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act in 1920. Under this 
early law, services were confined princi- 
pally to vocational training, counseling, 
and job placement. Before that time, 
a few States had demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of vocational rehabilitation. 
The scope of the services furnished in 
the rehabilitation process was broad- 
ened by extensive amendments in 1943. 

Although tremendous progress had 
been made, there was a lag between the 
practical application of rehabilitation 
techniques and the rapidly advancing 
technical knowledge and research. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, in his first message on 
the state of the Union, recommended to 
the Congress that it enact legislation to 
strengthen and substantially expand the 
Nation’s resources for the rehabilitation 
of handicaped persons. In line with 
these recommendations, the 83d Con- 
gress enacted into law improvements in 
services, administrative practices, and 
methods of financing which are required 
to take full advantage of new scientific 
knowledge and of administrative expe- 
rience gained in recent years. 

While retaining the basic features of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the 
law was strengthened materially. More 
money has been made available to hire 
and train additional staff to assist the 
States in creating additional rehabilita- 
tion facilities, particularly rehabilita- 
tion centers and sheltered workshops for 
the severely disabled. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals 
that approximately 100,000 people per 
year have some sort of physical handi- 
cap imposed upon them as a result of an 
accident, either as a total or permanent 
disability. Add to these the number who 
are handicapped as a result of illness 
or congenital defects and you arrive at 
the staggering estimate by the American 
Medical Association that there are some 
55 million in our population in some de- 
gree disabled. Certainly aiding the 
handicapped is a duty we all owe our 
country. Not only can these people be 
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helped to regain their former place in 
society, but can also become breadwin- 
ners for their families and pay their fair 
share of the cost of government. 

This morning, Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of greeting Miss Theresa Maria 
Drzal, 512 Bradley Place, Johnstown, 
who arrived in Washington to receive an 
award from Vice President RicHarp 
Nixon. This young lady from my dis- 
trict won third place in the 1956 national 
essay contest sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, and has the 
unique ability of winning prizes. In ad- 
dition to receiving this magnificent 
award, Miss Drzal placed: First in the 
Cambria County medical contest; first 
in the Cambria County handicapped é¢s- 
say contest, and first in the Pennsylvania 
State handicapped essay contest. 
Theresa will graduate from Johnstown 
Central Catholic High School on May 
22 and will enroll in the Johnstown 
Mercy Hospital School of Nursing in 
August. So eloquent is the essay which 
merited her third place in the 1956 na- 
tional essay contest, that I believe it is 
truly worthy of reproducing in the Rrec- 
orD. I trust that my colleagues will take 
time to read it and understand more 
fully the feelings, perseverance, and in- 
itiative of our handicapped. 

INDEPENDENCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED THROUGH 
EMPLOYMENT 
(By Miss Theresa Marie Drzal) 

The ultimate and innate desire of every 

handicapped person is to attain as great a 
degree of independence as possible—to 
achieve as much as possible for himself and 
his family. The question is: How can a 
handicapped person develop at least a cer- 
tain degree of independence? 
_ The surest means of independence is 
through employment. When a handicapped 
person gains employment, the door to society 
is opened to him. His life is no longer a day 
to day existence, for each day is a new ad- 
venture filled with hope and promise. He 
has been given something to work for, some- 
one to work for, and a responsibility to shoul- 
der. He is no longer like an old shoe which 
is tossed into the corner because it is worn. 
He is no longer a person shunned by society 
and even by his own family. He is again an 
individual with likes and dislikes, whims 
and fancies. By achieving independence 
through employment, a handicapped person 
gains or regains economic, spiritual, and so- 
cial stability. He becomes seif-supporting. 
He no longer has to rely on any one person. 
Thus, he attains the independence he so de- 
sires. 

Strictly speaking, the handicapped are 
friends, relatives, or neighbors with physical 
impairments. Some of these impairments 
can be seen; others, not seen. Some people 
were born with them—others received them 
through illness or injuries. A great majority 
of these people can be helped through the 
public service of rehabilitation which is ac- 
tually the process of assisting the disabled 
to select suitable jobs and to prepare them 
for a designated vocation through counsel- 
ing, training physical restoration, and place- 
ment in employment. 

Rehabilitation is the best means of pre- 

ing a handicapped person for employ- 
ment and independence. In 1947, the Amer- 
ican Mercury reported much progress in the 
rehabilitation of handicapped persons by in- 
dustry and of Government agencies setting 
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up rehabilitation centers. Even now this 
progress is continuing. Occupational ther- 
apy schools, vocational training schools, and 
other such organizations have done much to 
prepare a handicapped person for employ- 
ment. Industry, business, Government, ag- 
riculture—all are explorable fields for the re- 
habilitated physically handicapped. 

After the rehabilitation or “adaptation 
period” is over, the handicapped person is as 
good a worker if not better than the non- 
handicapped person, as proven by the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. The handicapped person avoids accl- 
dents. 

2. The handicapped person is rarely ab- 
sent from his job. 

3. The handicapped person quits less 
often. 

4. The handicapped person is quick to 
recognize opportunity and seize it with a 
will and vigor. 

Federal, State, and local governments ad- 
vocate employment of the physically handi- 
capped. This is not all “speechmaking” on 
their part for many handicapped people are 
employed in Government jobs. Many, too, 
are presently employed successfully in in- 
dustry, business, and on administrative, 
teaching, maintenance, service, and other 
school staffs. All told, approximately 7 mil- 
lion men and women with physical impair- 
ments are now employed—evidence that the 
handicapped are competent, dependable, 
loyal, and capable workers. 

Since the handicapped person is a part of 
the democracy in which we live, it is only 
fair and just that he be accorded the rights 
and privileges belonging to him under this 
democracy. In our democracy everyone has 
a fair opportunity to employ himself in the 
work for which he is adapted—no matter 
what his race, creed, color—or physical con- 
dition. Everyone has a fair opportunity to 
attain independence through employment. 

The physically handicapped should be em- 
ployed because as a group they produce. 
They are a part of our manpower resources 
and serve as a reservoir of manpower to con- 
tradict manpower shortages. 

It is clear that if the handicapped are re- 
fused jobs they are refused independence, 
end many would be forced to go on public 
assistance for their support and that of their 
families. This, too, would impose an un- 
necessary tax burden on the general public. 
However, by granting employment to the 
handicapped, this tax burden is lifted, and 
the handicapped person becomes a taxpayer 
instead of a tax consumer. Dividends are 
many as proven by the following statistics. 
Most of the 56,000 men and women rehabili- 
tated in 1954 had no earnings whatever. A 
few earned at the rate of $15 million a year. 
Alter rehabilitation and employment they 
are earning at the rate of $102 million a year, 
At this rate within 3 years they will return 
in income taxes to the Government the 
money spent for their rehabilitation. In the 
following years they will contribute in taxes 
about $10 for every dollar spent on their 
rehabilitation. Above all, they achieve in- 
dependence and have the satisfaction of con- 
tributing their share toward the support of 
the Government. 

Many employers bring up the argument 
that hiring a handicapped person influences 
their insurance rates. They are in error by 
this statement, for there is no provision in 
workmen's compensation insurance policies 
or rates that penalizes an employer for hiring 
handicapped workers. Very few jobs require 
physical perfection. Therefore there is no 
need for prejudice. Instead, an employer 
should give a handicapped person the means 
of attaining independence. 

There are many living proofs of the fact 
that the best means of independence for 
the handicapped is through employment. 
Perhaps foremost in the minds of all is 
Helen Keller, blind and deaf as a result of a 
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childhood illness. She is now an excellent 
author, tourist, and lecturer. Bob Smith, 
celebrated quadruple amputee of the Ko- 
rean war, is another example. He now works 
for the Veterans’ Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and supports a family with his 
earnings. The following are some examples 
not so widely known. Grace Layton, Valley 
City, N. Dak., is a charming girl of 19 who 
had a brilliant future in art and design. 
Then polio struck and left her paralyzed, 
unable to move her arms or the lower part 
of her body. She now does charcoal cketches 
with the brush held in her mouth and 
realizes a fine profit from their sale for use 
on Christmas and Easter cards. Another 
example is Charley Boswell, of Birmingham, 
Ala., sole supporter and father of his family. 
Charley lost his sight in World War II, but 
thanks to rehabilitation regained independ- 
ence through employment. A younger ex- 
ample is that of Johnny Krise, of Johnstown, 
Pa., who has deformed hands and lower 
arms. At the age of 15, he is a sophomore 
in high school and is a newsboy on Saturdays 
and after school hours. This is an accom- 
plishment equaled by few normal boys. 

These words of President Eisenhower show 
the need and desirability of using the handi- 
capped to fill vacancies and other openings 
in employment. 

“I. share with thousands of other Ameri- 
cans a deep interest in the future of the 
handicapped people in this country. Our 
Nation can ill afford to lose the productive 
power and the talents of those who are idle 
today because they are disabled. We need 
them as active, productive citizens.” 

It is in conclusion, therefore, a proven 
fact that there is no surer way to economic, 
spiritual, and social independence for the 
handicapped than through employment. 





Petition To Secure Discharge of H. R. 
11 From Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Speaker's desk is a petition to secure the 
discharge of H. R. 11 from committee. 
This petition should receive the support 
of many Members of Congress. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a decision of the circuit court 
of appeals for the seventh circuit hold- 
ing that the company involved in that 
case had established a good-faith de- 
fense, and thus its price discriminations 
were not illegal as the Federal Trade 
Commission had charged. 

This latest court decision highlights 
the weakness of the recent statement 
issued by members of the Federal Trade 
Commission, to the effect that H. R. 11 
is not necessary and that it is premature. 

The members of the Federal Trade 
Commission have said that the Commis- 
sion could issue complaints under the 
first court decision with respect to a 
good-faith defense. 

Now this decision by the seventh cir- 
cuit court of appeals would appear to 
have eliminated any grounds for action 
where goad faith is a defense. Thus, 
it seems crystal clear that the members 
of the Federal Trade Commission have 
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been mistaken and they should, there- 
fore, support H. R. 11. 

Small business is in serious trouble. 
The passage of H. R. 11 will help small- 
business men throughout the United 
States. 





Johnson Victory Gives Texas Harmonious 
Delegation to Chicago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle of May 7, 
1956: 

JOHNSON VicTory GIvEs Texas HARMONIOUS 
DELEGATION TO CHICAGO 


Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON’s sweeping 
victory in the precinct conventions in Texas 
Saturday had ramified significance. As a 
result of it, Texas will send to the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago in August 
a delegation expected to be the most har- 
monious since 1936. In that year President 
Roosevelt was seeking nomination for a sec- 
ond term and the Texas delegation supported 
him. Four years later, however, President 
Roosevelt sought a third term and Texas 
Democrats split, starting the acrimonious 
differences which have characterized the 
Texas delegations since that time. 

With Senator JoHNson heading the Texas 
delegation and Speaker Sam RaYsurn lend- 
ing support, the delegation will have no 
difficulty in being seated at the national 
convention and the delegates probably will 
be harmonious under the Johnson, Rayburn 
leadership. 

The victory adds stature to Senator JoHN- 
sON’s position as the favorite son of the 
Texas delegation for the presidential nomi- 
nation. He already has been endorsed for 
the nomination by such party stalwarts as 
Senators Harry Byrp, of Virginia, RicHarD 
RUSSELL, of Georgia, and Gov. Edwin John- 
son of Colorado. This support, plus the 
big 56 votes which the Texas delegation has 
in the Democratic National Convention, will 
place Senator JOHNSON in a strong bargain- 
ing position. This will give Texas more in- 
fluence in the actual naming of the presi- 
dential nominee than it has had in many 
years. 

The widespread and overwhelming nature 
of Senator JoHNson’s Texas victor? enhances 
his stature in the Senate, where he is the 
majority leader. 

In Harris County, the margin of victory 
was close between the forces of Senator 
JOHNSON and those of Gov. Allan Shivers, 
as far as county-convention control is con- 
cerned. The JouHnson forces, which backed 
Attorney J. Edwin Smith for temporary 
chairman of Tuesday’s county convention, 
had a 3-to-2 edge in the number of boxes 
won, however. The Shivers forces, which 
campaigned as State-righters, carried the 
big-voting south, southwest, and west pre- 
cincts in and around Houston to narrow 
the margin on county-convention votes. 

Due to the fair-play rules proposed by 
County Democratic Chairman Presley E. 
Werlein, Jr., and adopted by a liberal-con- 
trolled Democratic executive committee, the 
precinct conventions in Harris County were 
more clear-cut and free of tumult than they 
have been for many years. Liberals and 
conservatives alike are to be commended for 
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the adoption of the fair-play rules, which 
seek to assure that majority rule will pre- 
vail. That is the democratic way, the Amer- 
ican way, to hold elections. 





What Price Forgiveness? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I include the following letter pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 17, 1956: 

WHat PRICE FORGIVENESS? 

On Saturday, April 22, the board of trus- 
tees of the American University of Washing- 
ton declined to consider a request from this 
committee that it reinstate Prof. Herbert 
Fuchs. Mr. Fuchs, as you may recall, is a 
professor of law whom the university barred 
from the classroom after he testified before 
a congressional investigating committee on 
his Communist past and gave the names of 
former Communist associates. 

According to press reports in the Wash- 
ington papers, the board was asked if it 
wanted to consider reopening the Fuchs 
case. “No one said anything and the mat- 
ter was not taken under consideration,” 
President Anderson of the university is 
quoted as saying. 

Thus, at least so far as the university is 
concerned, the Fuchs case is closed, Professor 
Fuchs, whose contract expires this June, is 
out of a job, and his chances of continuing 
his academic career as a teacher are dim. 

For Professor Fuchs and his family, this 
is a personal tragedy. But serious as his 
personal situation is, the action taken against 
him raises grave issues of public policy and 
morality. 

President Anderson of the American Uni- 
versity expressed himself on these issues 
when he said shortly after Prof. Fuchs first 
told the House Un-American Activities 
Committee of his Communist past: “He 
made a serious mistake in the past, which he 
recognized and declared. The American 
University therefore would support his right 
as a citizen to pursue his chosen professional 
activities. To take any other position at 
this time would be beneath the dignity of 
the institution with a Christian relationship 
and commitments.” 

A few days later Prof. Puchs appeared 
for a second time before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and named 
associates in Government service who had 
been fellow members of the Communist 
Party. Twenty-four hours later the uni- 
versity barred him from the classroom. Now 


it has permanently barred him from the. 


university. 

The American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom, Inc., has made an intensive study 
of this case; and on the basis of the ma- 
terial which resulted from this study, it ap- 
pears that Prof. Fuchs, who was praised 
when he first testified before the commit- 
tee, was subsequently dismissed because he 
had cooperated fully with the congressional 
committee and had named former associates. 

The university’s action is thus unusually 
significant. Politically, it establishes a 
precedent calculated to discourage others 
from breaking with the Communist Party for 
fear of similar reprisals. It hampers the 
work of future investigations and plays into 
the hands of the Communist Party itself. 
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We know of a number of cases in which 
universities have continued to employ 
teachers who have pleaded the fifth amend- 
ment and have refused to cooperate with con- 
gressional committees. In this case, we have 
the situation of a teacher who after cooperat- 
ing fully with a congressional committee has 
been made the victim of economic and pro- 
fessional reprisals. 

As for the moral issue, the action taken 
against Fuchs raises one of the urgent ques- 
tions of our day: What price forgiveness? In 
pledging his support to Fuchs after he first 
testified before the House committee, Presi- 
dent Anderson himself underscored the 
moral problem when he said that to punish 
Fuchs for his past would be “beneath the 
dignity of the institution with a Christian 
relationship * * *” Despite this, the uni- 
versity has inflicted a life sentence of con- 
demnation on Mr. Fuchs, 

Now that the American University has 
closed its books on Mr. Fuchs, the problem 
remains: What can still be done? For our 
part, the committee is pledged to help Mr. 
Fuchs continue his professional career, and 
we shall do our best both as individuals and 
in our collective capacity as a committee to 


make this possible. 
Pavut Hays, 


American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom, Inc. 
New YorK. 





The Voice of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
sentiment expressed in the editorial in 
the Abilene Reporter News of May 9, 
1956, reflects the attitude of many 
people in Texas and in the Nation. It 
is hoped that for the sake of harmony 
and the welfare of all, the results of the 
recent elections in Texas may ameliorate 
unkind feelings and bring about coop- 
erations greatly needed in party and 
governmental affairs. 


The editorial follows: 
THE Voice or TEXAS 


This was an important week for various 
aspirants for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, with preference primaries in 
half a dozen States at stake. 

But these contest were all but smothered 
by what happend in Texas last Saturday 
when as never before Democrats of all shades 
of opinion went to their precinct conven- 
tions to register a choice between unity and 
an end to bickering on the one hand and 
continued intraparty strife and turmoil on 
the other. 

The answer was an overwhelming approval 
of unity and moderation under its principal 
exponent in State and Nation—LyYNpon B. 
JOHNSON, of Texas, Senate majority leader. 
The smashing nature of this victory was the 
biggest single piece of political news since 
Ike Eisenhower said “Yes.” The scheduled 
primaries in various States this week will 
constitute a sort of anticlimax. 

You may be sure that the national cam- 
paign headquarters of both major parties will 
study the results in Texas with avid interest, 
and from now on as never before the several 
vocal and receptive Democratic aspirants for 
the presidential nomination will be con- 
scious of the power and influence of LYNDON 
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JoHNSON in formulating a platform and 
choice of a standard bearer. 

JOHNSON’s plea for an end to factionalism 
in Texas and his postprecinct convention 
statement welcoming to “this great big tent” 
everyone “who wants to be a Democrat and 
who believes in democracy” should go a long 
way toward healing the wounds occasioned 
by the contest between himself and Gover- 
nor Shivers for State leadership in the na- 
tional convention. He gave credit for the 
“big tent” where it was due: to the people. 





Export Control Act of 1949 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in the next 
several days this Congress will be con- 
sidering the extension of the Export 
Control Act of 1949, H. R. 9052. This 
legislation will extend the act for a period 
of 2 years from its present termination 
date of June 30, 1956. 

Under the provisions of this legislation, 
tremendous quantities of steel scrap have 
been shipped to foreign nations at an 
alarming rate. In 1954 some 1,260,000 
tons of iron and steel scrap were shipped 
to foreign nations, while in 1955 almost 
5 million tons have been shipped abroad. 
The inventory of supplies of scrap on 
hand has been shrinking and the most 
liberal estimates of scrap on hand would 
indicate only a 90-day supply. 

The prices of scrap have risen very 
rapidly in recent months. Many do- 
mestic users of scrap have been com- 
pelled to substitute with higher priced 
purchases of pig iron. 

Since the shipping cost of high-quality 
scrap is no greater than the shipping 
cost of low-quality scrap, it is under- 
standable why the best grades of scrap 
should be destined to foreign markets 
to the dertiment of American scrap needs 
and with the resulting raising of prices 
of scrap iron and steel, pig iron and the 
resulting steel products. 

Submitted herewtih is a joint letter 
from Mr. Ben Moreell, chairman of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., and E. T. 
Weir, chairman of the National Steel 
Corp., pointing out the absurdity and the 
danger. in the continued export of large 
quantities of scrap. It is my consid- 
ered judgment that the export quotas 
must be limited in the enactment of this 
legislation so that the tremendous scrap 
exports of 1955 should not be duplicated 
to the detriment of our defense efforts. 

May 15, 1956. 
Representative CHaRLes A. VANIK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE VANIK: The under- 
signed are deeply concerned about the grave 
situation now confronting our country as a 
result of the uncontrolled exportation of iron 
and steel scrap. This matter was discussed 
in considerable detail at recent hearings on 
the proposed extension of the Export Con- 
trol Act which were conducted by the House 
and Senate Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency. The House committee issued a report 
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on April 12, 1956, in which the committee 
calls attention to the serious situation aris- 
ing from the large-scale exports of iron and 
steel scrap during 1955, which are continuing 
in 1956. At this writing the Senate com- 
mittee has not yet reported on its meeting 
of April 30, 1956. 

The House commitee in its report shares 
our grave concern, It specifically says: 

“The testimony before the committee in- 
dicates that we cannot permit scrap exports 
to continue at the present rate of 5 million 
tons a year. The committee realizes that 
the needs of our allies abroad must be 
considered. It would be too disruptive of 
our international relations to cut off scrap 
exports completely at this time. But some 
means must be found, either through agree- 
ments with the foreign producers to whom 
We are now exporting scrap, or through im- 
‘position of stricter controls under the Export 
Control Act, to reduce exports of scrap to a 
level where we can be reasonably sure of an 
adequate supply of scrap for domestic needs.” 

We believe that this situation merits the 
serious consideration of every Member of 
Congress because of its current and prospec- 
tive adverse effects on our domestic econ- 
omy and on our national defense potential. 

Iron and steel scrap is unfortunately 
named. Undoubtedly the layman thinks of it 
as waste material or “junk.” Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. In reality, iron 
and steel scrap is a vital, limited, and, in fact, 
irreplaceable raw material of the steel mills 
and foundries of our country. 

As a raw material, iron and steel scrap is 
even more valuable than iron ore because 
it is already refined and for that reason can 
be more quickly and economically converted 
into new steel. Furthermore, certain of the 
finer qualities of steel, which are essential for 
national defense purposes, can be made only 
by using steel scrap. 

Against these facts and against the serious, 
long-range raw materials problem of the iron 
and steel industry, it is not only absurd but 
dangerous to permit the current large-scale 
exportation of scrap from the United States. 

The reserves of ir--1 ore within the United 
States are known, they are limited, and they 
are being depleted. They cannot support the 
future needs of our country for either peace- 
time or defense purposes. For that reason, 
the iron and steel industry has worked 
strenuously to develop dependable reserves 
abroad—chiefly in Canada, South America, 
and Africa. Even so, the present combined 
domestic and foreign iron ore reserves are 
not sufficient for the future steel production 
that a rapidly growing population and an in- 
creasing consumption will require. Con- 
tinuing discovery and development of addi- 
tional foreign sources is a plainly indicated 
need. 

Substantial quantities of iron ore are now 
being brought in from these foreign sources, 
even though the cost is higher than would 
apply to the same amount of ore available 
from domestic sources. Steel companies are 
doing this to extend the limited domestic 
reserves as much as possible and thereby 
protect our country’s position. 

Under this circumstance, we repeat, the 
continued export of large quantities of scrap 
is both absurd and dangerous. This state- 
ment can be demonstrated by simple arith- 
metic. In 1956 it will be necessary to import 
about 25 million tons of iron ore. In 1955 
approximately 5 million tons of scrap— 
equivalent “to 9 million tons of iron ore— 
were exported. The effect was to cancel out 
more than one-third of the protection which 
the steel companies are seeking to give to 
the deficient raw materials position of the 
United States. 

It has been contended that the exporta- 
tion of scrap is not serious because con- 
sumers’ stocks of scrap are at a record high 
level. Apparently our Departments of Com- 
merce and State subscribe to this view. 
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Actually, all that this means from a prac- 
tical standpoint is that there is a 3 months 
supply of scrap on hand. Against the long- 
range situation which is now serious, and 
will become more so as time goes on, this 
supply affords no protection. The all-im- 
portant fact is that the United States simply 
cannot afford to diminish further its reserves 
of the raw materials for the production of 
iron and steel. Iron and steel scrap is a vital 
raw material and whatever amount of it 
leaves this country is a permanent loss which 
cannot be made up in any way. 

It certainly seems pointless for steel com- 
panies to bring iron ore from foreign sources 
that have explored, acquired and developed 
at enormous expense when incoming ore 
boats are beirig passed by shiploads of scrap 
on the way cut—and with each ton of out- 
going scrap neutralizing about two tons of 
incoming iron ore. 

This is not a mere economic problem of 
the iron and steel industry. It is a matter 
that bears directly on the present and future 
safety and wellbeing of our country. The 
Commerce and State Departments, in our 
opinion, are dangerously shortsighted in the 
view they take of it. The export of scrap 
must be controlled. The only apparent 
remedy is Congressional action. 

The control of excessive exports of any 
strategic material is provided for by the Ex- 
port Control Act, now in force. Where stock- 
piles of such materials, sufficient to protect 
the defense needs of the United States are 
available, an argument could be made for 
removing control from exports. In the case 
of iron and steel scrap, there is no such 
stockpile. In fact, no one knows at present 
how much scrap can be obtained from our 
so-called hidden reserves. But there is every 
indication that those reserves are being 
rapidly depleted and, should an emergency 
arise, the steel industry could discharge its 
obligations to the country only with great 
difficulty, if at all. 

We trust that this serious and important 
matter will have the prompt consideration 
of the Congress and that you will give your 
support to the proper limitation of iron and 
steel scrap exports. 

Sincerely, 
Ben MOREELL, 
Chairman, J. & L. Steel Corp. 
E. T. WEIR, 
Chairman, National Steel Corp. 





Power and Plenty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Rural Electrification of May 18, 1956: 
RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION: POWER AND PLENTY 

(By Clyde T. Ellis) 

Exactly 20 years ago this month, Presi- 
dent Frankin D. Roosevelt signed into law 
the Norris-Rayburn Act establishing the 
Rural Electrification Administration. That 
action began the creation of the largest new 
commercial industry and new consumer mar- 
ket for the products of industry in a gen- 
eration. 

In 1936, only one-tenth of America’s farms 
were electrified, and this for a simple rea- 
son. Rural electrification was not an eco- 
nomical business because prohibitive prices 
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were being charged to install rural electric 
lines and prohibitive rates were being re- 
quired by the only existing power suppliers. 
In this situation Government intervened 
from two directions. 

The Rural Electrification Act made it pos- 
sible to create nearly 1,000 electric coopera- 
tives. These now serve 4 million farms, 
homes, and rural establishments that could 
not afford the prohibitive rates of the pre- 
1936 era. The law helped rural people help 
themselves. It allowed them to obtain all 
of the conveniences and laborsaving bene- 
fits of electricity by extending to them the 
credit facilities of the Federal Government 
in the form of loans which they are re- 
paying with interest. 

This was also the time when the great 
TVA and Bonneville hydroelectric resource 
projects were coming into existence. They 
provided electricity at wholesale costs which 
were less than half the rate which pow- 
er companies demanded, and they also served 
as a powerful competitive influence. For 
the first time the American people had a 
yardstick with which to measure the fair 
and possibl costs of electricity, and one 
which is very useful even outside the areas 
of public-power development. 

The rural electrification program helps the 
Nation as a whole, not just farmers. It pro- 
vides a good example of the benefits that 
more electricity at lower cost spreads among 
all of our people. 

In the next 20 years, farmers in the United 
States are going to spend $24 billion on 
electric appliances and equipment. That is 
an average of $5,300 per farm. In the next 
5 years the purchases will amount to $5.3 
billion, or $1,100 per farm. To date, about 
$3 billion has been spent in building REA- 
financed rural electric lines. That has meant 
work for thousands of people in the construc- 
tion industry and a significant demand for 
products supplied by industry such as poles, 
transformers, and wire. 

In 1953, REA reappraised the relationship 
between the cost of supplying electricity to 
rural consumers and the use of electricity by 
those consumers, and they found that for 
every $1 spent in construction of facilities, 
about $4 was spent by the consumers for 
apparatus that utilized electric energy. That 
means a tremendous market for consumer 
goods was created by this program; already 
it has brought about sales in excess of $12 
billion for appliances and electric farm 
equipment. Over the next 20 years the con- 
sumption of electricity by these consumers 
is expected to rise 4 to 5 times above the 
present level, and this fact also means that 
a great many more appliances and items of 
farm machinery will be purchased to account 
for this increased consumption. 

During the next 2 decades, for instance, 
farmers will spend $81 million on air condi- 
tioners, $144 million on freezers, and $156 
million on television receivers. They will buy 
more than $400 million worth of lights and 
wiring for their homes, and over $50 million 
worth of electric clothes dryers. 

It should be noted, too, that these are 
just initial purchases. At the same time 
farmers will be replacing old and wornout 
appliances, in some cases at a greater rate. 
In this period they will replace almost $25 
million worth of dryers, more than $200 mil- 
lion worth of freezers, over $500 million worth 
of wiring and lighting, another $500 million 
worth of refrigerators, and over $300 million 
worth of television receivers. In maintain- 
ing the rural electric systems, almost a mil- 
lion and a half power poles are purchased 
annually. About the same number of miles 
of wire have been strung to serve the more 
than 14 million people who are receiving 
electricity as a result of this program, 

Over the years, the Federal rural electrifi- 
cation and public power programs have dem- 
onstrated that electric rates, like anything 
else, can no more be divorced from consumer 
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use of electricity than an automobile can 


from gasoline. The evidence that in any 
given community there is a consistent cor- 
relation between the prices and the use of 
various products is strong. As prices go 
down, the use of the product goes up—any- 
where—and vice versa. It is one of the fun- 
damental laws of economics. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority provides a 
good example. Consumption of electricity in 
the Tennessee Valley area increased by leaps 
and bounds when TVA’s lower wholesale 
rates, and consequently the distributor's re- 
sale rates, became effective. In 1934, the first 
year of these new wholesale rates, the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Co. increased its sale 
of ranges and refrigerators more than 300 
percent over the average preceding years; 
sales of water heaters increased better than 
700 hundred percent. The power company’s 
total sales of electric appliances was three 
times as great as the previous year. For the 
years 1935 and 1936, the volume of appliance 
sales was about four times that of 1933. 

All in all, the rural electrification pro- 
gram has provided the industries involved in 
making electrical equipment a significant 
boost, increasing the total market for their 
products by over 10 percent. This affects 
everyone. Obviously, all industries and 
workers in all occupations benefit by this 
substantial contribution to our economy. 
And in addition to these very substantial 
considerations, studios also show that wher- 
ever Federal hydroelectric projects have been 
developed a competitive influence is created 
that spreads like ripples from a stone 
dropped in a pond. The farther away this 
influence of Federal power development, of 
course, the less the competitive influence, 
and therefore the higher the power rates. 

As a result of his own experience, the 
American farmer, through his rural electric 
systems, has been a strong advocate of de- 
veloping all of the feasible hydroelectric 
power possible. He learned the hard way 
that the key to obtaining the greatest bene- 
fit from electrictiy is keeping the supply 
plentiful and the the costs down, and he is 
convinced that the lessons he has learned 
over the past 20 years can be applied in 
cities and suburbs everywhere. 

Unfortunately, however, in the last few 
years there has been a regrettable deteri- 
oration in the maintenance of progressive re- 
source-development programs—a trend that 
has already gone far enough to be a threat 
to the entire economic health of our Na- 
tion. It began when the Eisenhower admin- 
istration canceled the Interior Department’s 
support for a Federal high Hells Canyon 
Dam on the Snake River. That was fol- 
lowed by administrative moves to weaken the 
so-called preference rights which rural elec- 
tric and other non-profit power distributors 
have as customers for Federal power, under 
laws dating back to 1902. 

Along the way, Federal power agencies 
such as the Tenneessee Valley Authority, 
Bonneville, and the Southwestern Power 
Administration have been weakened, and 
there have been constant compromises with 
the commercial utility monopolists, compro- 
mises which appease them but really never 
satisfy them because their appetite is ap- 
parently insatiable. They want all or noth- 
ing—extension of their monopoly to include 
Federal hydro projects or no Federal hydro 
developments at all. 

The Eisenhower administration has advo- 
cated a “partnership with local interests” 
for hydro development. One would think 
that such a plan would benefit municipal 
and rural electric systems, for they are truly 
the Nation’s locally owned and locally con- 
trolled electric utility enterprises. But in- 
stead, “partnership” has been a sugary 
phrase used to excuse the surrender of Fed- 
eral responsibility to the great utility com- 
panies. A great and successful American 
experiment that was begun 20 years ago 
has fallen upon evil days. 
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What’s Behind NAACP? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Frederick Woltman, as 
it appeared in the New York World Tele- 
gram of May 12, 1956, should be of in- 
terest to our colleagues: 

Wuat's BEHIND THE NAACP? 
(By Frederick Woltman) 

One year short of a century after the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln, a race riot erupted in 
the city made famous by the Great Eman- 
cipator. The year was. 1908 and the city 
was Springfield, Ill. Dozens of Negroes were 
killed or wounded; thousands driven from 
town. 

Out of this bloody event was born the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

The year before, William English Walling, 
a millionaire southern social reformer, and 
his wife were arrested while traveling in 
Russia and were quickly released. Compar- 
ing notes late, he concluded that the Negro 
in the United States was treated less hu- 
manly than the Jew in Czarist Russia. He 
wrote a magazine article, Race War in the 
North. 

Mary White Ovington, a Brooklyn settle- 
ment worker, read it. She phoned Dr. Henry 
Moskowitz, a prominent New Yorker and an 
intimate friend of Alfred E. Smith. (His 
wife, Belle Moskowitz, became the governor’s 
chief adviser and political strategist.) 

The Walling-Ovington-Moskowitz trio got 
together in a tiny Manhattan apartment. 
They talked over the Springfield affair and 
decided to try to rally together a large and 
powerful body of citizens to fight for polit- 
ical and civil rights for the Negro. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, the noted editor, 
drafted a call timed to coincide with Lin- 
coln’s birthday centennary. It said, among 
other things, “If Mr. Lincoln could revisit 
this country in the flesh, he would be dis- 
heartened and discouraged. 

The call went out February 12, 1909. It 
was signed by 53 educators, writers, social 
workers, clergymen, and publicists. Among 
them, Jane Addams, Prof. John Dewey, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Lincoln Steffens, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, and William Dean Howells. With a 
few exceptions, all were white. 

There followed a conference at Cooper 
Union and the NAACP was in business. 
Its basic philosophy was that a racial in- 
justice to one Negro affected all Negroes 
and blighted the health of American civil- 
ization. Its objective from the start was 
to secure for the Negro the rights and privi- 
leges accorde@ other citizens. And do it 
within the framework of the American con- 
stitutional system. 

For the next couple of decades, the NAACP 
was struggling, ill-financed, but persistent. 
It was uphill going. 

Today, after 47 years, it has become the 
largest—and oldest—civil rights organization 
in the country. Its national office, two floors 
of Freedom House, 20 West 40th Street, serves 
as a watchdog over Negro rights throughout 
the Nation. 

It has 310,000 members, who pay dues from 
$2 for straight membership to $500 for life 
membership. There are 1,300 branches—at 
least one in every State but New Hampshire, 
Vermont, North Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Maine. 

Although no color records are kept, 10 to 
15 percent of the 310,000 are white. Sixty 
percent of the total live in the South. 
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Since 1909, there have been three presi- 
dents, all whites. The first, Moorfield Storey, 
had been secretary to Massachusetts’ aboli- 
tionist Senator, Charles Sumner. Later he 
became president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. A Columbia University literature 
professor, Joel E. Spingarn, was second. The 
third is his brother, Arthur B. Spingarn, a 
New York lawyer. 

NAACP's operating heads, on the other 
hand, have mostly been Negroes. Such as 
James Weldon Johnson; Walter White, who 
until his death on March 21, 1955 had for 
years been its moving spirit; and Roy Wilkins, 
its present executive secretary. 

Its top executive board is strictly inter- 
racial, with the 48 directors divided about 
50-50 between Negroes and Whites. 

The directors today include Eric Jonnston, 
Oscar Hammerstein II, Senators Herbert H. 
Lehman and Wayne Morse, Walter Reuther, 
Dr. Ralph C. Bunche, Judge William H. Hastie, 
Rabbi Judah Cahn, and George K. Hunton, 
secretary of the Catholic Interracial Council. 

Recently, Alabama’s legislature ordered an 
investigation into whether the NAACP is 
Communist-dominated. And Georgia's at- 
torney general charged it with “subversion” 
in the NAACP’s antisegregation crusade. 

But J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director, had this 
to say about it: 

“Equality, freedom, and tolerance are es- 
sential in a democratic government. The 
NAACP has done much to preserve these 
principles and to perpetuate the desires of 
our Founding Fathers.” 

And Francis Cardinal Spellman declared: 

“Despite many misunderstandings and 
difficulties and much opposition, the NAACP 
has made tremendous progress in the struggle 
to secure for the colored citizens of the 
United States that place in our civil life to 
which they are entitled in accordance with 
the rights that proceed from our common 
Creator, and are proclaimed in the American 
Constitution.” 

Militant and highly articulate, the NAACP 
registers as a lobby, hence is nontax exempt, 
It frankly tries to influence civil rights leg- 
islation in Washington as well as the State 
capitals. It works hard at it. 

Indeed, it doesn’t even stop to keep a scrap- 
book of newspaper or magazine clippings. 
“We'd be swamped if we did,” says Henry Lee 


Moon, NAACP’s public relations director. 
“We're too busy. We're not a research out- 
fit.” 


Publicity and education are its principal 
tools. Besides a monthly magazine, the 
Crisis (50,000 circulation), and the NAACP 
Bulletin, its national office got out 14 pam- 
phlets and brochures last year—altogether 
about a million and a half pieces of litera- 
ture. 

One pamphlet by Roy Wilkins takes up the 
Southern States which are defying the Su- 
preme Court order to integrate white and 
Negro pupils in the public schools, Its title: 
“The War Against the United States.” While 
challenging and. provocative in tone, 
NAACP’s printed output is generally held 
to be scrupulously accruate as to facts. 

Headquarters also supplies posters, factual 
ammunition, advice and speakers to its local 
branches. Holding Mississippi to be the 
worst offender of all the Southern States, it 
recently sent out a poster headed: “Stamp 
out Mississippiism. 

Inscribed on a tombstone beneath was 
this: “George W. Lee, killed May 7, 1955; 
Lamar Smith, killed August 13, 1955; Em- 
mett Till, killed August 28, 1955; Clinton 
Melton, killed December 3, 1955.” 

All told, the NAACP has poured millions 
into its educational program over the years. 
Last year’s national budget came to over 
$600,000, with but a handful of the gifts 
falling into the $1,000 category. The total 
income, including branches and other activi- 
ties, reached $1.2 million. 

Included was $311,000 for NAACP’s Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., a sepa- 
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rate unit, which is tax exempt. ‘These con- 
tributions ranged from $1 to $50,000. 

Headed by Thurgood Marshall, NAACP’s 
chief counsel, the Fund has a staff of six 
full-time paid attorneys; and a reservoir of at 
least 40 volunteer lawyers around the coun- 
try, many of them eminent members of the 
bar. 

About 500 requests for legal support passed 
through the Fund’s office for screening in 
1955. A large percentage originated locally, 
either from branches or from individuals 
and Negro groups with no NAACP affiliation. 
One such was the Montgomery, Ala., bus 
boycott. 

Often, in the South, the NAACP is accused 
of moving into an otherwise contented Negro 
community and stirring up trouble. Often, 
according to Mr. Moon, the discontent is in- 
digenous as in Montgomery where the 
NAACP was unaware of the brewing resent- 
ment—and it had no hand whatsoever in the 
boycott which was as peaceful as it was 
successful. 

Only after the city indicted 100 of the 
Negro leaders on a conspiracy charge, did the 
Fund step in with legal defense. 

“Great progress” has been made in break- 
ing down racial barriers since NAACP was 
founded in 1909, its leaders say. That year, 
for instance, 75 Negroes were lynched. The 
public almost overwhelmingly took lynch- 
ings as a matter of course; as punishment for 
the rape of white women. The NAACP 
made a survey and found that less than one- 
sixth of 5,000 lynchings over a 30-year period 
involved sex crime accusations even by the 
lynch mobs themselves. It hammered away 
at the national conscience. Gradually opin- 
ion turned. 

In 1955 the Nation had- three lynchings, all 
in Mississippi, according to the NAACP’s own 
count. (NAACP excludes “race-hate” kill- 
ings unless three or more persons act in con- 
cert.) Progress came in other directions, 
too. 
“Segregation in public places and recrea- 
tion has been banned,” the NAACP says. 
“Negroes are voting freely in most States 
except Mississippi. The Jim Crow car in 
interstate travel has been derailed.” 

Over 2,000 Negro students now attend a 
score or more of southern colleges which ex- 
cluded them as recently as 1950. A quarter of 
a million colored boys and girls attended pub- 
lic schools with white boys and girls in States 
that separated them less than 2 years ago. 
Fifteen States have job equality laws. Seg- 
regation in the Armed Serviees has been 
eliminated. 

For all of this, the NAACP takes a large 
share of the credit. The fact is that since 
1909 it has pressed literally hundreds of cases 
in the courts as well as the law-making 
bodies to help establish equal treatment un- 
der the law. 

Its greatest victory came on May 17, 1954, 
when the Supreme Court unanimously de- 
clared public school segregation to be a vio- 
lation of the Constitution. No court since 
the famous Dred Scott decision of 1857 had 
ruled on so vital an issue in the field of 
racial relations. 

More than any other person, Thurgood 
Marshall was responsible for pushing the 
historic school-segregation case through to 
a final triumph for the NAACP. Now 47, 
Mr. Marshall joined its legal staff in 1938 as 
a special counsel. His salary was $2,400. 

Since then, he has spent much of his time 
pleading civil rights cases before the higher 
courts and is now regarded in his profession 
as one of the finest constitutional lawyers in 
the country. Out of 16 cases he has argued 
before the United States Supreme Court, Mr. 
Marshall has won 14. 

This is a remarkable score in itself. It 
becomes considerably more so in light of 
the fact that all 16 were appeals from lower 
court decisions, the toughest of all to win. 
In private. practice, he could easily quad- 
ruple his present salary of $14,000. 
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So formidable an opponent had he become, 
in fact, that when the segregation case 
landed finally before the highest court of 
the land, North Carolina brought in as its 
chief counsel the dean of constitutional law 
of our time, the late John W. Davis, former 
Democratic candidate for President. Mr. 
Davis presented the State’s case and lost. 

Before May 17, 1952, the law of the land 
with respect to mir srity rights was based on 
the separate-but-equal doctrine, laid down 
by the Suprerue Court in 1896. In other 
words, in the use of public facilities, includ- 
ing the schools, Negroes could be segregated 
provided their facilities were equal to those 
of the whites. 

The hitch here was that it didn’t work. 
There was no way to enforce the equal pro- 
viso. 

In many southern communities, colored 
children attended school in shacks; white 
children in modern structures. 

In 1940, 44 years after the separate-but- 
equal doctrine became law, Mississippi’s per 
capita school expenditures were $7.24 per 
year for colored pupils and $41.71 for whites. 
Even by 1952, the ratio was still $35.27 to 
$117.43. And in 1952, Mississippi paid its 
Negro teachers $776 a year; its white teach- 
ers $1,191. 

In no small measure due to NAACP agi- 
tation, many segregated States made a great 
deal of progress equalizing school facilities. 
But, on a voluntary basis, it seemed impos- 
sible. For the Federal Office of Education 
estimated it would cost $1.5 billion to bring 
Negro school plants up to the level of the 
whites. 

The holdouts, says the NAACP, were those 
States which are now attempting to circum- 
vent the desegregation order. The NAACP 
lists them as Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

Communist propaganda abroad, of course, 
has always harped on a favorite theme—that 
Negroes are universally abused as inferiors 
in America. , 

Within an hour after Chief Justice Earl 
Warren handed down the integration opin- 
ion, the Voice of America was broadcasting 
it all over Eastern Europe in the languages 
of Albania, Yugoslavia, Austria, Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Latvia, the Ukraine, 
and the Georgian Republic; later to Red 
China in Mandarin, Cantonese and the Amoy 
dialect. 

It was the Autherine Lucy case—of the 
Negro coed who unsuccessfully sought to 
force the issue at the University of Ala- 
bama—that further projected the NAACP 
into the forefront. Mr. Marshall was her 
counsel. 

Its southern critics’ attacks are running 
the gamut. One of the mildest is that 
NAACP is pushing too fast. Another, that 
it’s trying to ram equality down the throats 
of the southerners. And that it is master- 
minding all Negro unrest. 

Louisiana, reviving a 1924 statute di- 
rected against the Ku Klux Klan, has moved 
to oust the NAACP from the State. 

Meanwhile, the NAACP is standing pat on 
the Supreme Court’s decision. And deter- 
mined to do everything in its power to 
implement it. 





We Dissent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17,1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Los Angeles Examiner of April 12, 
1956: 

WE DIssENT 

Twice in a week the United States Supreme 
Court has handed down decisions that in- 
vade States rights. 

In both cases, the Court cited the Fed- 
eral Constitution to nullify a basic prin- 
ciple of the Union—the principle that “pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

On April 2, the Court ruled that State penal 
laws against subversive activities are unen- 
forcible because Congress has preempted 
the field with Federal legislation. This de- 
cision adversely affects the police powers of 
the States, which under the Constitution 
are definitely reserved to them. 

On April 9, the Court overturned a deci- 
sion of New York State’s distinguished court 
of appeals and virtually repealed a section 
of New York City’s charter relating to mu- 
nicipal officials and employees. This deci- 
sion, involving a dismissed college professor, 
diminishes the right of States and local gov- 
ernments to hire and fire within the terms 
of State or local law. The decision not only 
does violence to the constitutional doctrine 
of States rights—it also invaded the domain 
of education, which has always been deemed 
a State and local function. 

Both decisions unquestionably give aid 
and comfort to Communists and their fel- 
low travelers. But that is perhaps not the 
main point at issue. The main point is that 
the Supreme Court, as now composed, has 
labored to set up, by tortuous reasoning, 
new doctrines which 4 of its 9 members 
dispute. 

In the school case, a Brooklyn college pro- 
fessor refused to answer questions about 
communism before a committee of the 
United States Senate, pleading the fifth 
amendment. The New York charter requires 
the dismissal of any employee of the city 
who “utilizes the privilege against self- 
incrimination to avoid answering a question 
relating to his official conduct.” On advice 
of the city’s corporation counsel, the pro- 
fessor was summarily dismissed and went to 
court. 

The New York Court of Appeals held that 
the educator had a right to invoke the fifth 
amendment to avoid self-incrimination— 
and for no other reason—but that the city 
was thereby bound to discharge him under 
its charter, which was really a condition of 
employment. 

The United States Supreme Court has re- 
versed that ruling. The Court, however, 
actually rested its majority decision not on 
the 5th amendment, but on the “due proc- 
ess of law” clause, which is a very different 
thing, appearing in the 14th amendment, 
and which, the New York court had found, 
did not apply. 

Better law, in our lay belief, is expressed 
in the two dissents. 

Justices Reed, Minton, and Burton said: 

“In reliance upon the due process clause 
of our Constitution the Court strikes deep 
into the authority of New York to protect 
its local governmental institutions.” 

Justice Harlan sustained the New York 
Court of Appeals in holding that “the as- 
sertion of the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation” by a New York City employee “is 
equivalent to resignation.” 

Justice Harlan likewise implied that the 
Supreme Court, to reach its majority opin- 
ion, went beyond its jurisdiction. Respect- 
ing the fifth amendment, he said: 

“On the record, I would affirm the decision 
of the court of appeals. 

“A different question would be presented 
under the privileges and immunities clause 
of the 14th amendment. But that question 
was not raised below and is therefore not 
open here.” 


. 
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Army Engineers Fight Upstream 
Watershed Projects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Matt Triggs, assis- 
tant legislative director of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, addressed to 
Hon. ALLEN J, ELLENDER, chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee, with reference to the position and 
attitude of the Army engineers on water- 
shed projects which have been submitted 
to the Agriculture Committees of the 
House and Senate under the provisions 
of Public Law 566. 

The attitude taken by the Army en- 
gineers in this matter is beyond my com- 
prehension. I agree thoroughly with 
everything which Mr. Triggs so well says 
in his letter: : 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., May 14, 1956. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture and Fors 
estry Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: During the con- 
gressional hearings that preceded the en- 
actment of the Watershed Act, Public Law 
566, the only real objection to the proposal 
came from the Department of the Army. 
We cannot help but believe that their po- 
sition was dictated by bureaucratic ambition 
rather than a real desire to accomplish the 
objectives of the legislation. Their opposi- 
tion to 11 of the 13 watershed projects 
submitted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture under Public Law 566, which was made 
known at the May 7 hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, appears to be a continuation of this 
same type of bureaucratic approach which 
has characterized the Army’s attitude toward 
upstream watershed protection and flood- 
prevention projects for many years. 

The official voting delegates representing 
the member State Farm Bureaus approved 
at our last annual meeting the following 
resolution: 

“Both downstream dams and upstream 
watershed-protection measures are needed 
to minimize flood damages and provide water 
for beneficial use. * * * The Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act rec- 
ognizes the concept that the watershed, as 
well as the river, must be considered in any 
plan to combat erosion and floods and min- 
imize the effects of drought. We recom- 
mend an equitable distribution of appro- 
priated funds between upstream and down- 
stream protection and control measures.” 

It is our feeling that land and water con- 
servation on the small watersheds of Amer- 
ica are one and the same thing and that 
they must be dealt with as one problem. 
Appropriate consideration of the develop- 
ment of wise and conservative use of both 
soil and water in a small watershed area 
necessitates analysis of such use on a uni- 
fied, integrated basis, as provided in Pub- 
lic Law 566. At some point a line must be 
drawn between the responsibilities for this 
type of work which is assigned to local or- 
ganizations with the help of the Department 
of Agriculture and the flood-control respon- 
sibilities of the Department of the Army. 
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We believe that the approach to this di- 
vision of responsibilities as spelled out in 
Public Law 566 is as practical a solution to 
this problem as has been suggested to date. 

We are extremely pleased with the way 
local organizations and States have reacted 
to the possibilities of watershed protection 
programs under provisions of Public Law 566. 
No program of this general nature has been 
more popular in recent years: than that au- 
thorized under this act. In the past 18 
months about 800 watershed protection and 
flood-prevention programs have been initi- 
ated and are now in some stage of planning. 
Of this number approximately 480 local 
organizations have applied for assistance 
from the Department of Agriculture. Over 
300 more applications are presently pending 
before State agencies. Numerous other 
project proposals will soon be submitted to 
State agencies for initial approval. The 
governor of each State has appointed State 
agencies to review and approve project appli- 
cations. The legislatures of 21 States have 
enacted 40 pieces of legislation in less than 
18 months to implement this program. 
Twenty-five national organizations have be- 
come interested in this program and have 
formed the National Watershed Congress to 
actively promote local action in upstream 
watershed protection programs. Despite 
this interest no projeets have as yet been 
approved for construction. 

At the hearings before your committee on 
May 7 the Department of the Army objected 
to 11 of 13 watershed plans. The major rea- 
sons for their opposition to these projects 
are reviewed below: 

1. They professed great concern about the 
alleged differences in cost-sharing by local 
organizations on different projects. Appar- 
ently they considered only the cash contri- 
bution to the construction of structures and 
failed to take into account the cost of land, 
easements, and rights-of-way. to the local 
organizations, the cost of contracting for the 
improvements, cost of operation and main- 
tenance, and the cost to local people for the 
installation of soil and water conservation 
measures on the land. On the 13 water- 
shed projects in question local contributions 
to structures amounted to 29 percent and 
the average local contribution amounted to 
55 percent of the total cost. The contribu- 
tion of local groups on these 13 projects 
appears to us to be completely within the 
intent of Public Law 566. In fact, we won- 
der why the Army should bring this point 
into the discussion when one of their recent 
reports indicated that out of more than $3 
billion of flood-control works built by their 
organization, the non-Federal contribution 
was less than 6 percent. 

2. The Army claims that the cost-sharing 
policy under Public Law 566 is preventing 
them from requiring the same local contribu- 
tion on Army projects. It appears that they 
tried to make the point that they are at- 
tempting to bring their cost-sharing policy 
on flood-control projects in line with the poli- 
cies of the Secretary of Agriculture. We un- 
derstand that they have issued a directive to 
require cost sharing on small projects to be 
comparable with those planned under Public 
Law 566. This apparently applies only to 
reservoirs of less than 5,000 acre-feet capac- 
ity. In the past, the Army has built less 
than a dozen reservoirs of this size and now 
that Public Law 566 is operative and the 
authority is given to the Department of 
Agriculture for such smail structures, we 
question why the Army should be consider- 
ing projects of this small size. Their new 
so-called cost-sharing policy has no rela- 
tionship to their large multimillion dollar 
dams where ho local or State contributions 
are required. 

3. They express concern relative to ade- 
quate provision for operation and mainte- 
nance of the dams built by local organiza- 
tions under this legislation. Public Law 566 
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provides that the operation and mainte- 
nance of these projects are the responsibility 
of the local organization. Apparently ths 
Army is of the opinion that local organiza- 
tions cannot be entrusted either to build 
or operate and maintain small dams. Local 
organizations throughout the country have 
built and maintained thousands of small 
dams during the past. These dams have 
been built and maintained at far less cost 
than if the same structures had been built 
by the Federal Government. 

4. The Army suggests that there is need 
for further checks on the economic justifica- 
tion on the proposed watershed projects. 
This proposal appears to be designed to cast 
a cloud of suspicion on the combined judg- 
ment of the local organizations and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to whether the pro- 
posed improvements for the watershed wouid 
pay off. We feel that this is just another 
way of saying that only the Army is qualified 
to do watershed protection and flood-preven- 
tion work in the upper reaches of the Na- 
tion’s watershed. 

5. They claim that assistance was given 
on drainage without authority under Public 
Law 566. The conference committee report 
on this legislation states: 

“The conference agreed to the change made 
by the Senate in the form and punctuation 
of the definition of ‘works of improvement’ 
to make it clear that the definition includes 
drainage projects and that it may be an 
undertaking either for flood prevention or 
the agricultural phases of the conservation, 
development, utilization, and the disposal of 
water.” 

It appears to us that this language is ex- 
ceptionally clear and that Public Law 566. 
contains adequate authority for drainage. 
It is difficult to visualize why the Army would 
support such an argument unless it was to 
confuse the issue. 

6. The Army claims that the design of the 
dams in some of the proposed projects in- 
volves risks of failure. Again this argument 
appears to be designed to cast a reflection 
on the qualifications of the Department of 
Agriculture engineers to design and build 
small structures. The record to December 
31, 1955, shows that the Soil Conservation 
Service has built 338 floodwater-retarding 
structures. These are the same general type 
of structures contained in the 13 watershed 
plans being considered by the committee, 

\In addition, Soil Conservation Service tech- 
nicians have designed and supervised the 
construction of more than 13,000 small irri- 
gation reservoirs and more than 700,000 farm 
ponds. We know for a fact that their struc- 
tures have withstood ‘terrific abuse in many 
intensive storms without failure. Engineers 
employed by both the Army and Department 
of Agriculture are trained in the same col- 
leges and universities. We see no reason 
why there should be any differences in engi- 
neers of the two organizations as to their 
ability to design and construct small dams. 

Many other objections to the proposed 
watershed projects were raised by the Army 
at this hearing. It is our opinion that their 
bureaucratic ambitions were again employed 
to frustrate and dim the hopes and desires 
of thousands of local organizations who have 
seen for the first time an opportunity to 
conduct their own watershed programs with 
technical assistance from the Department of 
Agriculture without being subjected to Fed- 
eral domination and control of local re- 
sources. 

As an organization we do not endorse in- 
dividual projects. However, it is our feeling 
that the 13 projects in question are well 
within the authority prescribed under Public 
Law 566, and we trust that your committee 
will consider these 13 watershed-improvee 
ment-project proposals on this basis, 

Sincerely yours, 
Matr Triccs, 
Assistant Legislative Director, 
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Golden Anniversary of a Golden Invest- 
ment in Our Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a most timely edi- 
torial entitled “Golden Anniversary,” 
appearing in the April 3 issue of the 
Waltham (Mass.) News-Tribune, ex- 
-plaining the true and wholesome nature 
of the wonderful work being done by our 
boys clubs throughout the country. 

The editorial follows: 

GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


What we believe to be an unfortunate im- 
pression could have been gained from an 
article carried recently in a national publi- 
cation, Reader’s Digest, which had to do with 
the boys’ club movement. 

From it one would gather that boys’ clubs 
are the refuges of hoodlums, slum area con- 
version centers, and recreation bivouacs only 
for the underprivileged child. It tossed some 
brickbats in the direction of South Boston 
and Charlestown, unwittingly perhaps, as it 
intended to show the effectiveness of the 
boys’ club movement in areas of particular 
need. 

True, the boys’ club did originate in areas 
of heavily concentrated population. Clubs 
did and still do take kids in the “tough sec- 
tions” off the street corners and pavements, 
drawing them to supervised programs in good 
environment. 

This sort of endeavor is basic. No doubt 
it has an effect upon the good juvenile rec- 
ords in South Boston and Charlestown, al- 
though residents of those communities point 
to the fact that decency and happy family 
living abound there in far greater quantity 
than indicated in the article’s allusion to 
squalor and broken homes. 

While the boys’ club objective remains the 
same, to provide something wholesome for 
youngsters to do in leisure time, its philos- 
ophy has broadened. It would be most fal- 
lacious to believe that boys’ clubs intend to 
serve only those lads from families in the 
lowest income level, or to feel that it is 
limited to problem boys. 

Indeed, the movement has matured, as we 
see it, so that youngsters from all the eco- 
nomic levels are brought together. Com- 
munities which never before recognized ther 
obligations to the future in providing an 
outlet for youthful energies are taking great 
satisfaction in the establishment of boys’ 
clubs. 

The street corner problem is pretty much 
the same in-every city or town. If the boy 
has no place to spend nonschool hours 
except the soft drink parlor, pool room, or 
sidewalk he’s apt to think up mischief. His 
association can be with bad companions. 
The combination, in this era of high speed 
automobiles and free spending, can be dam- 
aging indeed. 

Even though he may not be poor, in the 
sense of family income, a lad can be under- 
privileged in other ways if he is denied the 
care and understanding of parents, or the 
opportunity to express himself as an indi- 
vidual. 

This the modern boys’ club does, and it 
does it well through good leadership for 
youngsters from all strata of society. This 
mixing process has a beneficial effect. 
Boys from modest environment learn they 
can place themselves on equal footing with 
youths more favorably endowed. The lat- 
ter learn to absorb the knocks which go 
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with competitive sports, group games, ‘and 
learning the arts and crafts. 

It is a misconception to consider the 
boys’ club an after-the-fact rehabilitation 
center. Its function, primarily, it to prevent 
delinquency before it can happen by doing 
something for the vulnerable boy. This is 
the investment a community makes when 
it builds and supports a boys’ club. 

Awareness of the philosophy underlying 
the movement is timely in view of the 
Golden Anniversary of Boys’ Club in Amer- 
ica being observed this week. Massachu- 
setts, which has pioneered in so many 
avenues of education, can point to Fall River 
as the site of the first club. Now, there are 
400,000 ‘boy members in 435 boys’ clubs 
throughout the Nation. 

Waltham is very much in the forefront by 
virtue of its million-dollar youth center, con- 
structed at much lower figure as two dollars 
were made to do the work of three on a 
self-help plan. This week you can see those 
contributed dollars translated into character 
development dividends by visiting the boys’ 
club. 


Lay That Proxy Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
Faith and Freedom of May 1956: 

Lay THatT Proxy Down 
(By Morrie Ryskind) 


Slowly but surely, the American egghead— 
that curious creature who cries “Onward” as 
he retreats backward—is leading us to his 
utopia: the dark ages. He asks but one 
thing of any proposal: that it shall have 
been tried again and again and again—and 
have failed utterly each time. That sancti- 
fies it for him and he adopts it as part of 
his creed. Like the mystics, he believes be- 
cause it is impossible. 

Further, he will claim for his quack rem- 
edy that it has never been tried before and 
is a dynamic—he used to say revolutionary, 
but that word isn’t as popular as it was, 
and he knows his semantics. 

And it is no use to point out to him that 
his notions have been tried all the way from 
Neanderthal man to Joseph Stalin. Your 
true egghead is not one to be earthbound 
by facts: indeed, it is his lofty contempt for 
facts that makes him an egghead. 

Thus, when the egghead demands a cheap- 
ening of the currency and the fixing of 
prices of everything from agricultural prod- 
ucts to wages, you waste your breath when 
your refer to the edict of Diocletian. He 
will remind you that the edict was issued 
in the fourth century and that, since the 
rule of the well-intentioned Roman Emperor, 
the human race has come a long way. 

We now have as part of our heritage the 
wisdom of Keynes, F. D. R., Truman, Hubert 
Humphrey, and Wayne Morse, to say noth- 
ing of the atomic bomb, television, and the 
AFL-CIO merger. This time, the egghead is 
certain, he will succeed. 


PRAYING IN THE FRONT PEW 


Until recent years, the egghead avoided, if 
he did not eschew, the church. But there 
has been of late, if not a genuine religious 
revival, at least a back-to-the-church move- 
ment. And the egghead is there, too— 
whether he has been genuinely converted or 
is merely looking for fresh fields in which 
te establish his doctrine of uniformity. 
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You will find him occupying the front pews 
of the kirk and the synagogue, praying 
loudly that the rest of mankind be recast 
in his image. For he is certain that the egg- 
heads are the chosen people and that the 
covenant Yahweh made was with the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

THE ADA DESCENDS 


True enough, he has revised the covenant 
and incorporated into it some sheerly polit- 
ical additions thoughtfully provided by 
Bishop Oxnam, Edward Murrow, and Joseph 
Rauh. This is known as progress, and any 
thought of adhering to the truths of Moses 
and Jesus and omitting the newer revelations 
is known as going back to the religion of the 
horse-and-buggy era. 

The Almighty, it appears, progresses with 
the rest of us: He used Moses to give us His 
laws; he sent His Son to redeem a world that 
had forgotten the sacred commandments; 
and today, with the universe again in chaos 
and confusion, He sends us the ADA. Will 
you not believe? Then, alas, you will not be 
saved. And the least you can do, since you 
are an unbeliever, is to get out of the church 
or the synagogue whose Holy Word you deny. 


WHAT ARE YOUR POLITICS? 


The egghead, in short, has not only taken 
to going to church, but he has taken the 
church over. You and I, reserving for God 
the things that are His, go to the temple for 
a quiet communion with the Lord, for a lit- 
tle soul searching, perhaps for the confes- 
sional; we think of the man in the next pew 
not as a Republican or a Democrat, but as a 
fellow communicant. 

Not so the egghead: he wants to commit 
you politically. He demands part of the rev- 
erence we reserved for the Lord, and he has 
taken over Caesar's function, too, and made 
it part of the services. We must give the egg- 
head our votes and our tithes. According to 
the Gospel as interpreted by Walter Reuther 
and George Meany, every carpenter and 
automobile worker must think and vote 
alike; why not every Protestant, every Catho- 
lic, every Jew? 

Thus, it is we see the liberal Catholic 
weekly, America, refusing to run an article 
it had accepted from Russell Kirk because 
he is a contributor to National Review, whose 
conservative point of view America rejects. 
Mind you, they don’t object to his article, 
but he has appeared in the forbidden pages 
of their own carefully made-up index. 


Thus we see the lay committee of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
forced to dissolve when it protested against 
the stand of the liberal clergy who began 
issuing political statements in the name of 
34 million Protestants. Thus we see a score 
of representatives of Jewish organizations— 
some of them religious, some fraternal— 
meeting in Washington and pretending to 
speak for all Jewry on political matters. 


TESTING FOR HERESY 


The egghead demands not only, obviously, 
the right to speak, but the right to silence 
the rest of us. If you don't go along with 
America you are presumably not a good 
Catholic. If you don’t go along with the 
general board of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, you are not a good Prot- 
estant. If the views of the Jews who met 
in Washington are not yours, you are not a 
good Jew. 

Hasn’t the word been uttered? 

So something new has been added to re- 
ligion. And, of course, it isn’t news; it’s 
nothing but the old test for heresy. And, 
if the egghead has his way, the inquisition 
will follow. Not, to be sure, torture on the 
rack, but excommunication from the church 
and exile from the society of decent folk. 
Unable to present our ADA cards, you and 
I will have to do our worshipping at home. 

I have before me a pamphlet, for exam- 
ple, that attacks the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law Now, I happen to think the 
law is a good one. Maybe you don’t and cer- 
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tainly any group of citizens has a right to 
attack it. 
WHO’s ON THE FENCE? 

But notice the names of the organizations 
sponsoring the pamphlet, which is called 
The Fense: the American Jewish Committee, 
Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Board on Peace and Social 
Concern of the Friends, Church Peace Union, 
Commission of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Council for Social. Action 
of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
Council of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, United Church Women of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, National 
Council of Jewish Women, Board of Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Church. Oh, yes; 
and the National Farmers Union—religion 
not stated. 

ACTING IN WHOSE NAME? 


Now, everyone of the individuals in these 
organizations has, as I said, a perfect right 
to assail the act—as an individual. Or even 
as a group united in something called, say, 
the Committee To Repeal the McCarran- 
Walter Act. But the bland use of the names 
of the churches, with the patently intended 
inference that every Jew, Presbyterian, 
Quaker, Congregationalist, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, et al., backs repeal is a palpable un- 
truth, and people who pretend to revere the 
Ten Commandments ought not to break one 
of them by bringing false testimony. 

There is another commandment, too, that 
they may have forgotten: against taking the 
name of the Lord in vain. If ever a com- 
mandment was broken, it is by the people 
who put out the pamphlet. : 

The McCarran Act may be good or it may 
be bad, but it is not a religious issue with 
God on the side of the pamphleteers, and 
Satan on the other side. I submit that the 
Congress that passed the act was not made 
up of infidels: the Jews, Catholics, and Prot- 
estants who voted for the bill were as God- 
fearing as any of the pamphleteers. 

Of one thing, I am sure: the Congress was 
composed of better Americans than the self- 
anointed pamphleteers: they voted not as 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, but as Amer- 
icans, thinking not only of what was good 
for the immigrant, but what was good for 
America—which they had sworn to preserve. 
Or is that, too, heretical? 

TORQUEMADA TIPTOES IN 


Perhaps it is. And if this pamphlet suc- 
ceeds, we may look forward to other pro- 
nouncements from the pulpit: it will turn 
out that the Bricker amendment is, by im- 
plication at least, anti-Semitic, and that 
Jesus warned us to beware of balancing the 
budget. 

Against the day when the new Torque- 
mada comes, I have already made my prepa- 
rations. I may confess and be converted out- 
wardly, but secretly I shall go down to 
the cellar, where I can read the Old Testa- 
ment as my ancestors did. And—if the se- 
crecy of the ballot still remains—I may even, 
on election day, vote for a conservative. 
If I can find one, that is. 





Helicopters Rise to Maturity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the prog- 
ress of this age is due, in large part, to 


the inventive genius and courage of in- 
dustrial pioneers of the free world. Typ- 
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ical of this, is the use of helicopters as a 
means of swift, safe, and speedy travel in 
many congested parts of the world and 
in many places where terrain and topog- 
raphy uniquely require such mode of 
travel. The future of “vertical whirly- 
birds” will not be dependent upon gov- 
ernmental subsidies, military coddling, 
or other artificial aids if the bold, coura- 
geous, and attainable plans of forward 
looking helicopter operators come to fru- 
ition, as set forth in the following report 
of the meeting of the International Air 
Transport Association held at San Remo, 
Italy, and which report appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 11, 1956, 
under the byline of Richard P. Cooks, 
staff reporter. The article is as follows: 

San Remo, Iraty.—A perilous corkscrew 
road winds between cliff and chasm from 
Nice, France, to this picturesque seaport 
resort town looking out on the Ligurian 
Sea. 

Helicopter builders and flyers from a dozen 
nations traveled by bus over this precipitous 
route a few days ago to meet here and map 
the whirlybird’s commercial future. For 
many, the road seemed symbolic of the twists 
and turns ahead before pay-and-fly ‘copter 
travel really gets off the ground. 

Interestingly enough, and possibly porten- 
tous of things to come, helicopters soon will 
be flying over this craggy Riveria route, 
cutting the 2'4-hour bus trip to just 20 
minutes, The ubiquitous Aristotle Onassis, 
shipping fleet magnate and a dweller in the 
nearby principality of Monaco, let it be 
quietly known that he is arranging to buy 
up to four 12-passenger Sikorsky-built 
*copters for regular Riviera runs. Cost of 
the S-—58’s: About $280,000 apiece. 


SKY HIGHWAYS 


At the San Remo conclave, called by the 
International Air Transport Association, 
manufacturers unveiled plans for bigger, 
swifter and safer helicopters. Traffic spe- 
cialists talked of complex travel patterns, a 
sort of invisible highway system in the sky 
to take care of ’copters flying metropolitan 
routes. And conferees agreed that noise was 
one of the whirlybird’s big handicaps for 
regular city operating. 

The conference also spotlighted important 
differences between the civilian buyers of 
helicopters and the people who make them. 
On one hand, the operators of helicopter 
lines urged manufacturers to start building 
roomier, long-range commercial craft and 
held out the prospect of a multi-million- 
dollar market for them. Manufacturers, on 
the other hand, adopted a go-slow attitude, 
hesitant about zooming ahead on commer- 
cial output while helicopter travel still is in 
the infancy stage. 

Until now, commercial helicopters have 
been single-engine craft and have been 
adaptations of military machines. Whirly- 
bird enthusiasts say two or more engines are 
needed for safety in commercial use. 
They’re urging plane manufacturers to bring 
out a multiengine ‘copter that can be op- 
erated more cheaply than present types. 


BUS-LIKE SERVICE 


Robert L. Cummings, Jr., president of New 
York Airways, told the conferees here there’s 
a market in the United States today for two 
hundred 25-passenger ‘copters for short- 
haul service. He said his line, which last 
year toted nearly 25,000 passengers by heli- 
copter in the New York metropolitan area, 
would operate planes on a bus-like schedule 
and do away with present reservation pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Cummings urged manufacturers to 
rely less on Government orders for heli- 
copters and develop the potentially greater 
commercial market. He figured the 25-pas- 
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senger planes he called for would cost about 
$500,000 apiece and thus would represent 
something over $100 million in initial new 
plane orders. On top of that, he noted, 
there would be another $30 million for man- 
ufacturers in making needed spare parts. 

Helicopter travel, though hampered by 
high seat-mile costs and limited schedules, 
has been on the upswing. New York Air- 
ways, for one, hauled only 8,758 fare-paying 
passengers in 1954, its first full year of opera- 
tion. Last year, the pay load nearly tripled 
to 24,569. Within 10 years, predicted T. M. 
Sullivian, chief of aviation planning for the 
Port of New York Authority, a million riders 
& year will be whirlybirding to and from 
Manhattan. 


LONDON TO PARIS 


United States lines are not the only ones 
growing and planning to branch out. Brit- 
ish European Airways, which sent eight men 
to the San Remo session, is casting about 
for a huge helicopter able to carry 40 or 50 
passengers. It wants to use the plane for 
direct hops from the heart of London to the 
foot of Paris’ Eiffel Tower. It’s about to 
start testing a medium-sized, twin-engine 
whirlybird but doesn’t expect to get the 
giant-size craft for 3 or 4 years. 

New craft designs accented the shift from 
piston power plants for helicopters to tur- 
bine engines. The lighter turbines would 
make planes more economical to operate 
and would permit the use of more engines 
on each plane, thus giving it added safety 
features. 

Igor I. Sikorsky, pioneer plane designer 
and engineering manager of Sikorsky Air- 
craft Division of United Aircraft Corp., dis- 
closed plans to use turbines in a twin- 
motored S—56, a 30-passenger whirlybird ex- 
pected to be ready for commercial use in 
3 to 4 years. 

G. S. Hislop, chief helicopter designer for 
Fairey Aviation Co. of Middlesex, England, 
reported that a huge 50-passenger Rotodyne 
is expected. to fly early next year and be ready 
for the market by 1960. Compressed gases 
will whirl its rotor tips for vertical ascent, 
then conventional propellers will take over 
for forward speed. 

High costs of travel by helicopter domi- 
nated discussions at closed-door meetings. 
New York Airways’ Mr. Cummings estimates a 
modern 25-passenger craft should be able 
to operate at a cost of 15 cents to 20 cents 
per seat mile for hauls of 50 miles or less in 
metropolitan areas. That would put heli- 
copters in a competitive range with taxis, 
which now charge 25 cents a mile in 
New York. 

But that cost figure for helicopters is far 
less than is now prevalent. Mr. Onassis’ 
new S-—58’s, for example, are expected to have 
a direct cost of between 20 cents and 30 
cents a seat mile. This means the operator’s 
breakeven point, with overhead included, 
would be at least 50 cents, quite costly when 
compared to conventional airplane fare 
which averages about 5.25 cents a passenger 
mile, 

“Convenience and service, not seat mile 
cost, will make the helicopter successful,” 
argued Wing Commander R. Brie of British 
European Airways. Says another ‘copter 
backer “A tired executive doesn’t mind an 
extra $10 at the end of a $175 plane trip if 
he can get to his hotel an hour sooner.” 

With larger, longer-range helicopters, the 
seat mile cost (which declines with dis- 
tance) is expected to run between 5 cents and 
7 cents a mile. This, of course, would allow 
fares in line with rates charged on fixed wing 
planes. Sabena officials figure, for example, 
that an intercity helicopter fare for trips up 
to 250 miles would be approximately the 
regular plane fare, plus the cost of a bus or 
taxi to and from the outlying airport. 
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Report to Provost Thomas V. Garvey, of 
Queens College, Flushing, Long Island, 
N. Y., on Visit to Air University by 
Irving P. Schwartz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a report made by Irving P. Schwartz, 
the assistant public relations counselor 
of Queens College in Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y., to Provost Thomas V. 
Garvey, of Queens College, on his recent 
visit to Headquarters, Air Force ROTC, 
and the Air University at Maxwell Air 
Force Base in. Alabama. 

Mr. Schwartz is keenly interested in 
increasing the cadet enrollment in the 
Queens College detachment of the Air 
Force Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
and I believe that his account of the 
visit, and his conclusions and recom- 
mendations wilt be of interest to all those 
concerned about our Air Force ROTC 
program. 

The report follows: 

Since September of 1955 the department 
of air science and the department of public 
relations of Queens College have been for- 
mally engaged in a public relations project 
with the goal of increasing cadet enrollment 
in the Queens College detachment of the 
Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
As part of the project, an invitation was 
extended by the Air Force ROTC officials of 
Queens College and Headquarters Air Force 
ROTC officials at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama, to the Public Relations Counselor 
of Queens, Dr. Henry S. Miller and the As- 
sistant Public Relations Counselor, Irving 
P. Schwartz, for a visit to Headquarters Air 
Force ROTC and Air University at Maxwell 
Air Foree Base. I made the visit to Maxwell 
together with Maj. Walter G. Lang, USAF, 
commandants of cadets, Ist Lt. Robert D. 
Hartwig, USAF, information services officer, 
both of the Queens Air Force ROTC de- 
tachment, and Prof. Charles Haywood of the 
department of music, from April 26 through 
April 29, 1956, for the following reasons: 

1. To discuss ways and means, with Air 
Force ROTC officials, of increasing cadet en- 
rollment not only at Queens College but at 
other colleges which have Air Force ROTC 
detachments. The enrollment has declined 
at many liberal arts institutions. 

2. To aequire additional knowledge of the 
Air Force ROTC and Air University programs 
in order to help us to better understand the 
excellent work of the United States Air Force 
educational program. 

MEETING WITH GENERAL DEICHELMANN 

The group from Queens College had the 
pleasure of meeting with Maj. Gen. Matthew 
K. Deichelmann, USAF, Commandant of 
Headquarters Air Force ROTC. Generai 
Deichelmann gave us a complete background 
and briefing as regards the reasons for the 
reduced enrollment in’ Air Force ROTC at 
many colleges. He made the following 
points: 

1. There is a flying requirement for cadets 
who enter the advanced corps. There are 
students who are physically and mentally 
unable to meet that requirement, and there- 
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fore cannot be commissioned as Officers in 
the Air Force. 

2. There has been a reduction in the draft 
quota for college students, and as a result, 
students are not entering the Air Force ROTC 
program. 

3. There just seems to be a general lack of 
interest in flying. 

4. There seems to be a lack of prestige as 
regards the military field. The civilian pop- 
ulation does not seem to have a high regard 
for the military. This is one of the main 
reasons that even the Air Force ROTC grad- 
uates do not make a career of the Air Force— 
that is to say, they seem to fear the lack of 
prestige which the military has in the opin- 
ion of many civilians. 

5. There is the need for the civilians to 
be correctly educated about the military. 
This, of course, calls for increased public 
relations. However, there is also a need 
for the civilians and officers to be further 
orientated about the excellent educational 
opportunities in the Air Force such as the 
various colleges located at Air University. 


MEETING WITH COLONEL WHEELER 


The Queens College delegation met with 
Col. Ansel J. Wheeler, United States Air 
Force, liaison group chief for this area. 
Colonel Wheeler stated that enrollment was 
increasing in science and engineering col- 
leges, although there was somewhat of a 
decline in liberal arts colleges. He com- 
mended us for our public relations-Air Force 
ROTC project at Queens College. I suggested 
to Colonel Wheeler that other colleges es- 
tablish public relations-Air Force ROTC 
projects similar to the project at Queens Col- 
lege. As a move in that direction, I sug- 
gested to Colonel Wheeler that local, region- 
al and national college public relations or- 
ganizations be orientated about the Air Force 
ROTC program. To my knowledge, this has 
never been done in a formal manner. Cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, cadet enrollment can 
be increased if the public relations programs 
of the colleges as regards Air Force ROTC 
are geared toward doing everything possi- 
ble to help the Air Force ROTC detachments 
in the colleges. 

I told Colonel Wheeler that I would ap- 
proach some of the public relations officials 
in the college field with the idea of an Air 
Force ROTC orientation session, and that I 
would report to Colonel Wheeler about my 
findings. 

MEETING WITH CAPTAIN JOHNSON 


Captain Lewis T. Johnson, United States 
Air Force, information services officer of 
Headquarters Air Force ROTC, actually made 
most of the arrangements for our trip to 
Maxwell. He was kind enough to tour the 
base with us, introduce us to all of the offi- 
cials, and generally to see that we were made 
comfortable during our stay at Maxwell. 
However, -Lieutenant Hartwig and I had a 
most enlightening conference with Captain 
Johnson about public relations and its rela- 
tionship to the Air Force ROTC program. 
He made some excellent suggestions about 
improving our public relations program, 
thereby possibly leading to an increase in 
cadet enrollment. Some of the suggestions 
were: 

1. The principals of the various high 
schools should be invited to the college for an 
orientation session on Air Force ROTC. In- 
viting the principals to the college for din- 
ner, and then briefing them about the Air 
Force ROTC, should do a good deal toward 
helping to acquire more students for the 
Air Force ROTC. At the present time, there 
is somewhat of a lack of cooperation on the 
part of high-school principals in this area as 
regards Air Force ROTC. Perhaps, a better 
term would be that they are indifferent. An 
orientation program, according to Captain 
Johnson, would go a long way toward chang- 
ing the attitudes of many principals. 
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2. The efforts in the New York area on the 
part of colleges in visiting the high schools 
should be coordinated. Captain Johnson said 
that it is useless to have each college send 
its cadets to the various high schools when 
one college can send representatives to speak 
for the Air Force ROTC at all colleges. In 
that way, each college would have an equal 
share of high schools to visit, and there 
would be no duplication of efforts. 

8. The high-school principals should be 
invited to attend the formal reviews of the 
Air Force ROTC detachment. 

4. Cadets should visit the high schools 
from which they graduated so that they 
can speak to students about the Air Force 
ROTC. 

5. The crack Pershing rifle team of the Air 
Force ROTC should perform for some of 
the high schools. 

VISIT TO COMMAND AND STAFF COLLEGE 


The Air Force has an excellent educa- 
tional program for its officers. Unfortu- 
nately, many civilians do not realize the im- 
portance of this program nor are many aware 
that this program exists. The Queens Col- 
lege delegation was very fortunate in being 
able to visit the Air Command and Staff 
College, one of the aspects of the educational 
establishment and an integral part of Air 
University. 

The Air Command and Staff College is the 
largest resident school for the advanced 
education of Air Force officers. Its two prin- 
cipal schools are the Command and Staff 
School and the Squadron Officer School. The 
Command and Staff School is the intermedi- 
ate course in the progressive system of officer 
education provided by Air University and the 
Squadron Officer School is the first. The 
college provides an academic instructor 
course and two weapons courses. There is 
also a language leboratory for allied officers 
and a reading laboratory for all of its stu- 
dents. We were given a demonstration of the 
methods used in the language laboratory. 

As the Air Force center for education and 
development of doctrine in command and 
staff subjects, the mission of the Air Com- 
mand and Staff College is to conduct courses 
to prepare officers for command and staff 
duties, to prepare staff studies as required 
by the United States Air Force Headquarters, 
with the assistance of field agencies to write 
doctrinal manuals on air command and staff 
organization, procedures and techniques, to 
prepare correspondence courses paralleling 
the two general duty courses and to give in- 
struction in special subjects as part of the 
general courses. 

The mission of the command and staff 
school is to improve the professional quali- 
fications and abilities of selected Air Force 
majors and lieutenant colonels to execute the 
command and staff tasks required in imple- 
menting air strategy and missions of the Air 
Force and to contribute to the development 
of air doctrine, strategy and tactics. 

Major Lang, of Queens College, was selected 
for command and staff school and will start 
the nine-month course at Maxwell in Sep- 
tember. 

The Squadron Officer School is the first 
step in an officer’s advanced military educa- 
tion. It prepares selected officers for the 
command of squadrons and for the perform- 
ance of staff duties usually assigned squad- 
ron-grade officers. 

Other aspects of the Air Command and 
Staff College include the academic instruc- 
tor course for'teachers in the Military Estab- 
lishment, weapons courses and the language 
and reading laboratories. Lt. Col. Howard A. 
Mitchell, USAF, professor of air science at 
Queens College and Lieutenant Hartwig will 
attend the academic instructor course in 
the summer of 1956. 

The entire establishment at Air University 
and the educational opportunities offered to 
officers in the United States Air Force cer- 
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tainly left a deep and lasting impression on 
us all. 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. I must begin by stating that I have re- 
ceived no indication, as a result of my trip to 
Maxwell, that the Air Force ROTC detach- 
ment at Queens College will close in the near 
future. To the contrary, with all of the ef- 
forts being made at Headquarters Air Force 
ROTC and at Queens College, I am very 
optimistic about the detachment’s future on 
our campus. I can only see an increase in en- 
rollment as a result of our efforts. 

2. The present public relations-Air Force 
ROTC project at Queens College should by 
all means be continued. The project has 
been highly successful. We have received 
a@ good deal of newspaper coverage and have 
also been successful with television coverage. 
The community is now becoming cognizant 
of the Air Force ROTC and its importance 
in our entire Defense Establishment. I can- 
not give enough praise to the Air Force ROTC 
officers at Queens College who have worked 
very closely with the public-relations office 
of the college in our project. The Informa- 
tion Services officer, Lieutenant Hartwig, has 
spent many hours, much of them during 
evenings and weekends, working with me in 
planning our public-relations program. 
With this type of cooperation, we cannot 
help but be successful. 

3. By all means, the high-school princi- 
pals should be invited to the Queens College 
campus for an orientation session on Air 
Force ROTC. I believe that a joint invita- 
tion should be extended by the provost and 
the Department of Air Science. I suggest 
that the provost sanction such a meeting. 

4. If there is an opportunity to do so, I 
suggest that the provost and other members 
of the faculty visit Air University at Maxwell 
Air Force Base. In my opinion, there is no 
better way of learning about the Air Force 
ROTC and the other educational aspects of 
the Air Force than from such a visit. 

Respectfully submitted. 

IrviNG P, SCHWARTZ. 

Mary 1, 1956. 





Appointment of a New Secretary of the 
Interior 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI. =<" 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the major differences between 
the Eisenhower administration and the 
preceding administrations of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman lies in the philos- 
ophy of the relationship between Federal 
and local government and between Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise in the 
field of developing our power and other 
natural resources. 

In each of the annual Economic Re- 
ports of the Eisenhower administration 
much effort. has been devoted to spelling 
out the belief of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration that a balanced partnership 
between Federal Government, local gov- 
ernments, and private enterprise in the 
development of our power and other nat- 
ural resources is the best way to get the 
greatest and cheapest abundance of 
these necessities for our society. There 
is plenty of room for honest argument as 
to just where the balance should be 
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struck, but there is no room for argue 
ment which refuses to recognize that the 
issue is one of balance and not one of 
one side being for cheap abundant pow- 
er and the other being against cheap 
abundant power. As a matter of fact, 
there is not just two sides to the ques- 
tion. There are many sides. Some be- 
lieve that the balance proposed by the 
Eisenhower administration still unduly 
weighs the responsibility of the Federal 
Government at the expense of private 
enterprise. My own personal view is that 
the Eisenhower administration is still 
weighing too heavily the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the expense of both local 
government and private enterprise. 

Mr. Leland Olds, testifying before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port on the President’s 1955 Economic 
Report, complained that there was no at- 
tention paid to the problem of getting 
cheap adequate power for our people in 
the report. In questioning Mr. Olds on 
his views, I made the following sugges- 
tions for his comment: That he, Mr. 
Olds, was what is known as a public- 
power advocate. Mr. Olds admitted that 
he was. I suggested then that his com- 
plaint with the President’s report was 
not that no attention was devoted to 
the problem of getting more cheap power 
for our people, but rather that the Pres- 
ident had not suggested the Federal Gov- 
ernment develop plans for moving fur- 
ther into the field directly. " The 
President’s report gave emphasis to plans 
which required more private initiative 
and which had a better balance between 
Federal Government, local government, 
and private participation. The objec- 
tives of Mr. Olds, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, and people holding views simi- 
lar to mine, is to get as much cheap pow- 
er for our people as we can. The issue 
is not centered on differences in motives, 
but rather in differences as to how we 
best attain these desired objectives. 

However, the public-power advocates 
and others who are advocating the phi- 
losophy of greater Federal governmental 
participation in the areas of the develop- 
ment of our natural resources will not 
accept this statement of the question. I 
think it is fair to say, generally'speaking, 
these people advocate greater Federal 
governmental participation in almost all 
areas of economic and social development 
in our society. They are opposed not 
only to a greater participation of State 
and local governments in all areas of 
social and economic development, but 
also a greater participation of private 
enterprise in these areas. Theirs is not 
just a hoiding action; they want the 
Federal Government to assume more re< 
sponsibility. 

The Americans for Democratic Action 
have been the public spokesmen of this 
philosophy and are directing the strategy 
of public debate on it. Although this is 
a relatively small group of citizens, in its 
ranks are individuals influential in the 
thought-molding professions of our so- 
ciety. They consist of traditional poli- 
ticians, teachers, professors, authors, 
newspaper reporters, columnists, book 
reviewers, book publishers, and other 
persons in the administrative work of 
these professions, Accordingly, the 
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strategy they develop on the public dis- 
cussion of a political issue becomes im- 
portant. 

As I have stated, this group refused 
to accept the issue for discussion as 
being one of how we attain the fine 
objectives we all agree upon. Instead, 
this group decided to pose the issue as 
one of motives and opposite objectives. 
They are for cheap adequate power; the 
other side is for the opposite. They are 
for good; their opponents are for bad. 

So the issue has been presented to the 
people by them under the huckster slo- 
gan “giveaway.” The term “giveaway” 
implies insidious, improper motives. It 
has been applied by this group to every 
step taken by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration where it has tried to effect a dif- 
ferent balance, a balance away from the 
amount of present Federal governmental 
participation in economic developments 
in our society. 

These spokesmen of ADA have not 
been content with merely implying im- 
proper motives; in many instances they 
have made frontal attacks on the mo- 
tives of all persons connected with a par- 
ticular issue where the importance of 
the Federal Government in a matter was 
being diminished. The Dixon-Yates 
controversy affecting the TVA as it did 
is a classic example of the methods em- 
ployed. The strategy was a series of hit 
and run attacks. The public today has 
forgotten many of the charges made as 
detailed charges. They only remember, 
as those knowing public psychology 
planned they remember, there was some- 
thing unsavory alleged. One of the first 
charges was that Bobby Jones, a per- 
sonal friend of President Eisenhower, 
was financially interested in the Dixon- 
Yates proposals and therefore * * *. 
This charge was disproved almost im- 
mediately, but those who know public 
relations media and public psychology 
knew the refutation would never attain 
the prominence of the original charge. 
In the Dixon-Yates matter, one attack 
after another on the motives of the per- 
sons involved was made, refuted, and 
dropped, only to be picked up after a 
reasonable period of time and referred 
to vaguely and collectively to persuade 
the public that something unsavory was 
connected with the matter. 

The basic issues involved in the Dixon- 
Yates matter were never honestly posed 
to the public or discussed by the ADA 
group although there was much area for 
honest public discussion. 

So it has been with one giveaway after 
another, including the tideland oil ques- 
tion. Not once has this crowd of intel- 
lectuals honestly posed the questions so 
the American public could give consider- 
ation to the real and sometimes difficult 
issues involved. Furthermore through 
the power they possess in their thought- 
molding professions they have been 
rather successful in poisoning the air 
throughout the country on matters that 
can and should be the subject of honest 
and searching debate. 

Now we come to one of the purposes 
behind such campaigns. The Secretary 
of the Interior has resigned. This gov- 
ernmental department makes a great 
deal of policy in regard to issues of 
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power and natural resource development. 
This department, under Secretary Mc- 
Kay, has been conscientiously following 
the philosophy of President Eisenhower 
in this area in spite of all attacks. It is 
most important to the ADA to have a 
Secretary of the Interior in this admin- 
istration who is not a person of courage 
and strong convictions. The smear cam- 
paign can hurt a strong and able man, 
but it cannot make him change his 
course. The smear campaign can make 
a weak man—a man who doesn’t study 
or know his subject—temporize and 
modify his views. Particularly, as men 
have learned, if he does modify his views 
he receives, through the same power 
these people exercise in the thought 
molding fields, great praise as a humani- 
tarian. He is no longer an anti-intellec- 
tual, an ante-diluvian. 

So the campaign has been on for some 
time to keep the Under Secretary of the 
Interior Clarence Davis, an honest, hard- 
working, and knowledgeable man, from 
being appointed by the President to the 
Secretaryship. The campaign against 
Davis I feel is pointed toward a few peo- 
ple in the administration who have been 
known in the past to have been influ- 
enced by these campaigns, either be- 
cause they have been taken in by the 
cleverness of them, or because they feel 
that the public in general have been 
taken in by them. 

An article entitled “Republican ‘Give- 
aways’: the Charges and the Facts” ap- 
pearing in Harper’s magazine, May 1956, 
illustrates the techniques employed. 

This article cloaks itself—not too 
cleverly either—in the guise of being an 
objective and intellectual examination of 
the issues involved in the approach our 
society should adopt in the development 
of our natural resources. An alert, 
thoughtful person can see the dishon- 
esty without even having to refer to 
outside materials. The fact that it was 
printed and headlined in Harper’s maga- 
zine assist in taking the unalert intel- 
lectual unawares. I am curious as to 
why the editors of Harper’s participated 
in this attempt at public deception on 
this important public issue. 

I am setting forth a résumé of the 
background of Clarence Davis, the per- 
son the ADA is seeking to keep out of the 
Secretaryship of the Interior. I want to 
point out an interesting fact. Nebraska 
has long had a system of State owner- 
ship of power. Clarence Davis has had 
a great deal to do with the development 
of this system. So it can be seen his 
record is not really that of leaning pri- 
marily toward private enterprise in the 
balance of Federal Government, local 
government, and private enterprise. If 
anything it is one leaning toward State 
and local government. But either pri- 
vate enterprise or local government is 
anathema to those who want to enlarge 
the Federal Government. Much as I 
believe the emphasis should be more on 
private enterprise, I have no great fear 
of State or local operation except for the 
inherent inefficiency of the personnel 
system it brings, because our local and 
State governments are still close enough 
to the people to be watched. I do fear 
the concentration of economic power in 
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Washington, D. C., or in Wall Street; it 
makes no difference. I greatly fear the 
concentration of both economic and 
political power wherever it be. A totali- 
tarian state is nothing more than a 
state where economic and political 
power rests in the same hands. This 
result can be achieved by the economic 
groups taking over the political groups 
as in fascism or nazism or it can be 
achieved by the political groups taking 
over the economic groups as in commu- 
nism. Or it can be a catalysis where the 
Military Establishment takes over both 
and coordinates and controls them. 

One thing alone will keep a republic 
a republic and a people of a society free 
and that is honest public debate which 
means respect for the wisdom and mo- 
tives of one’s opponents and of the peo- 
ple of the society who listen. Clarence 
Davis is a public servant whose entire 
career bespeaks honesty, integrity cou- 
pled with great ability and great cour- 
age. He would make a splendid Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

CLARENCE A. Davis 


Mr. Davis was born at Beaver City, Nebr., 
November 21, 1892, the son of Thomas M. 
and Nannie Galvin Davis. In 1916 he mar- 
ried Florence Wells, of Schuyler, Nebr. They 
have 1 son, Thomas M. Davis II, and 3 grand- 
sons. 

Education: Attended public schools of 
Beaver City, Nebr. (population 1,200), grad- 
uating in 1910. He attended Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, 1910-13 (A. B., 1913), 
taking the 4 years’ work in 3, and had many 
college activities; baseball team, track team, 
tennis team, debating team, class orator, etc., 
and graduated from Harvard Law School 
(LL. B., 1916). 

Legal biography: He practiced in Omaha, 
Nebr., from 1916 to 1917, with the firm of 
Baldrige and De Bord. He removed to Hold- 
rege, Nebr., in 1917 and was elected attorney 
general in 1918. 

Attorney General of Nebraska, 1910-23; 
counsel to Nebraska in interstate water liti- 
gation and in preparation of Nebraska- 
Colorado Interstate Compact regarding the 
South Platte River, 1923; member of com- 
mission compiling Nebraska statutes, 1922; 
member Uniform Laws Commission, 1922- 
25; general practice in MHoldrege, Nebr., 
1923-36; general practice in Lincoln, Nebr., 
1936-53; member of law firm of Davis, 
Healey, Davies & Wilson; general counsel to 
Western Public Service Co., 1925-41; gen- 
eral counsel to Consumers Public Power Dis- 
trict, 1941-53; counsel to Missouri Valley 
Development Association; lecturer on ad- 
ministrative law, University of Nebraska, 
1943; trustee, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
1923-27. 

Member of the Lincoln, Nebr., the Nebraska 
State, and the American Bar Associations, 
and a member and vice president of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association; member of advisory 
board of editors, American Bar Association 
Journal, 1948-52; president, Nebraska State 
Bar Association, 1951; member of house 
of delegates, American Bar Association; mem- 
ber of the General Resolutions Committee of 
the American Bar Association, 1950, 1951, 
1952, and 1953; has been on the council of 
the sections of municipal law, public utili- 
ties, and an adviser-member of the commit- 
tee sponsoring the Administrative Procedure 
Act; member, committee on Lawyers’ Refer- 
ence Service of American Bar Association, 
1951-52; chairman of the Missouri Valley 
regional mgeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in Omaha, 1953; member of National 
Conference of Bar Association Presidents, 
and a member of its council, 1951-53; and 
presently a member of the committee of the 
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American Bar Association on Civil Service 
and a member of the Federal Bar Association 
Committee on the same subject. 

He has been a director of the American 
Judicature Society since 1951; is a member 
of the Institute of Judicial Administration 
and a member of the American Law Institute. 

He is a member of the Nebraska Reclama- 
tion Association, the National Reclamation 
Association, the American Public Power As- 
sociation, and a member of its legislative 
committee in 1952. 

Other affiliations and activities: He is a 
member of the Episcopal Church, Scottish 
Rite (K. C. C. H.), Masons, Shrine, Pi Kappa 
Delta, Order of Coif, Lawyers Ciub (New 
York), University and Country Clubs (Lin- 
coln, Nebr.). 





The AAUP and Academic Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New Leader of May 21, 1956: 


Tue AAUP AND ACADEMIC INTEGRITY—SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE REPORT ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Farts To Grip Basic Issves 


(By Sidney Hook, former council member, 
AAUP) 

The long-awaited report by a special com- 
mittee of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors on academic freedom and 
national security has now been released. It 
was accepted by the council of the AAUP 
and adopted at its annual meeting in St. 
Louis. (Whether it represents the point of 
view of the membership is another question.) 
I refer to this report. as “long-awaited” be- 
cause it is the first that has been made on 
the subject of Communist Party teachers in 
colleges and universities since the issue was 
raised 7 years ago at the University of Wash- 
ington. Cases have been piling up with no 
action taken by the AAUP. Not even investi- 
gations were launched. Finally, in the fall 
of 1955, a special committee was appointed 
to bring in a comprehensive report on all 
the cases to date in which the issue of com- 
munism was directly or indirectly involved 
and to formulate general principles to guide 
action with respect to them. 

Of the 18 institutions reported on, only 2 
were visited by a committee. This would 
normally be extraordinary, because hitherto 
in the investigation of run-of-the-mill aca- 
demic-freedom cases the reports of the in- 
vestigating committee of the AAUP have 
been exemplary in every respect. They com- 
manded great moral authority, and univer- 
sity administrations were very sensitive to 
their findings. The report of the special 
committee, on the other hand, has been 
severely criticized because the committee did 
not visit all the institutions it censured, con- 
ducted itself like a kangaroo court, and based 
its findings on “facts of public knowledge” 
even though these admittedly did not repre- 
sent all the facts. 

However, there are two reasons why these 
criticisms are not very significant. First, 
the principles enunciated by the special 
committee made visits or detailed investiga- 
tions in most cases unnecessary. Secondly, 
the censures were based primarily on the 
failure of administrations to follow certain 
procedural principles. Even if different and 
more sensible principles had been expressed 
in the report, it is clear that some of the 
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censured institutions deserved condemna- 
tion for violating canons of proper proced- 
ure. 

My concern in this article is with the 
principles of the report, the grounds given 
for the AAUP’s attitude toward employment 
of Communist Party teachers, the knowl- 
edgeability of the committee, and the perti- 
nence and validity of its observations and 
recommendations on the issue before it. 
I approached this report with no hostility 
and, indeed, with some sympathetic inter- 
est. Dr. Ralph F. Fuchs, AAUP general sec- 
retary, had written me a few days before 
the report was printed: “Although the com- 
mittee’s approach probably differs from 
yours in some respects, I believe its conclu- 
sions do not differ substantially in practical 
effect from yours regarding the matters 
covered.” A 

It may well be that the recommendations 
in particular cases may not be very differ- 
ent from what my own would have been, 
but I am convinced that the practical effect 
of the enunciation of the special commit- 
tee’s principles will be- gravely damaging to 
the AAUP and, more important, to the cause 
of academic freedom. 

The basic weakness—it would not be too 
strong to say the basic evasion—of the re- 
port is apparent in its very title: “Academic 
Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for Na- 
tional Security.” The problem of commu- 
nism and Communist teachers in colleges 
and universities has little or nothing to do 
with national security. It has everything 
to do with the question of professional 
ethics and professional integrity. At no 
time was the number of Communists in 
colleges sufficiently high to warrant the 
slightest concern that they would under- 
mine our national security. Today, there 
are no, or hardly any, Communist Party 
teachers active on American campuses. In 
none of the cases considered by the special 
committee were individuals charged with 
weakening or even working against the secu- 
rity of the country. On the contrary, they 
were usually charged with lack of profes- 
sional integrity, with undermining not our 
national security but the principles of aca- 
demic freedom. 

These charges, first formulated at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, set the pattern else- 
where. They were the charges which the 
special committee should have considered. 
After all, John Dewey, first president of the 
AAUP, and Arthur Lovejoy, its first secre- 
tary, made it very clear that the group was 
founded not merely to defend the narrow 
professional interests of college teachers, im- 
portant as they were, but to develop and 
uphold the highest standards of academic 
integrity. And it was fundamentally on this 
ground that both of them were opposed to 
tenure for members of the Communist Party 
or any other group organized under similar 
disciplines for unprofessional purposes. 

It was the business of the special com- 
mittee to assess these charges against mem- 
bers of the Communist Party thoroughly and 
honestly in the light of the ideals of pro- 
fessional ethics which the AAUP always 
stressed. They did nothing of the sort. 
They made no study of Communist Party 
activities in the colleges. They made no 
study of Communist Party directives to its 
members to abuse their professional trust. 
They cited no literature on the question. 
They met none of the arguments showing 
why supervision and observation of the be- 
havior of Communist Party teachers in the 
classroom was morally undesirable and 
pedagogically impractical. They contented 
themselves with the pious statement that the 
academic community has a duty to defend 
itself from subversion of the educational 
process. But they did not even ask whether, 
as a first commonsensical measure of de- 
fense, those who were under explicit in- 
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structions to subvert the educational process 
should not be regarded as prima facie (not 
automatically) unfit for their posts. After 
all, academic freedom and commonsense are 
not irreconcilable. When physicians, law- 
yers, or any other professional group set up 
standards to defend the integrity of their 
profession against those who would under- 
mine it, membership in any organization 
which gives instructions to proceed dishon- 
orably or to subvert standards of decent 
practice is of immediate concern to the char- 
acter committee or committee on profes- 
sional ethics. Are teachers to be less con- 
cerned with the honor and integrity of their 
profession? Why, then, the red herring 
about national security? 

Even as concerns national security, the 
special committee evinces an extraordinary 
naiveté which reflects its ignorance of the 
Communist Party and its ways. It has one 
paragraph on military security which states 
bravely with the admission that the com- 
mittee accepts unhesitatingly the applica- 
tion of safeguards, where secret reséarch is 
going on, against misuse of classified infor- 
mation important for military security. It 
makes the reasonable request that these 
safeguards should extend only to individuals 
who have access to such information. It 
then adds: “In no degree do they (the safe- 
guards) justify the proscription of in- 
dividuals because of their beliefs and as- 
sociations, unless these persons were know- 
ingly participants in criminal acts or con- 
spiracies, in either the past or present.” 
If- this means what it implies—the report 
is not a model of clarity or precision—then 
members of the Communist Party as such 
cannot be proscribed or barred even from 


* work on restricted projects no matter how 


important to the security of the Nation. 
They must first be caught acting as good 
Communists do in such situations. No one 
who has the slightest acquaintance with 
the enormous documentary evidence of the 
role of Communist parties as fifth column- 
ists and agents of Soviet subversion could 
hold such an absurd position. 

This is not the first time that a commit- 
tee of the AAUP has betrayed either ig- 
norance of, or indifference to, the nature 
of communism and the Communist Party. 
As late as 1948, Prof. George Shannon, re- 
porting for the Commitee on Academic Free- 
dom, wrote that “the evidence that the Com- 
munist Party in the United States is sub- 
servient to the dictates of international 
communism, which means the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, is not conclusive 
(Bulletin, spring 1948, p. 123). One won- 
ders what Mr. Shannon, who is at present 
editor of the Bulletin, would regard as 
conclusive. 

Ignorance about communism, however, is 
not the decisive feature of the report, but 
rather a disregard of the standards of pro- 
fessional integrity. So that there may be 
no doubt that the instructions given to 
Communist Party teachers do violate the 
rudiments of professional ethics, I cite sev- 
eral lines from the official instructions: 

“Party and YCL (Young Communist 
League) fractions set up within classes 
and departments must supplement and com- 
bat by means of discussions, brochures, etc. 
bourgeois omissions and distortions in the 
regular curriculum. * * * Marxist-Leninist 
analysis must be injected into every class, 

“Communist teachers must take advan- 
tage of their positions, without exposing 
themselves, to give their students to the 
best of their ability working-class (i. e., Com- 
munist) education. * * * 

“Only when teachers have really mastered 
Marxism-Leninism will they be able skill- 
fully to inject it into their teaching at the 
least risk of exposure and at the same time 
conduct struggles around the school in a 
truly Bolshevik manner.” (The Communist, 
May 1937.) ’ 
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Although often criticized for giving these 
instructions to its teachers, to this day the 
Communist Party has not withdrawn them 
or qualified them in any way. 

The retort usually made—that accepting 
these instructions is one thing, while carry- 
ing them out is another—is quite specious. 
One might as well say that a boxer who has 
indicated his willingness to throw his fight, 
or a basketball player who has promised not 
to score, is not morally culpable until it can 
be established that he has actually carried 
out his instructions. The rules governing 
examination procedures in most colleges in- 
dicate clearly that evidence of intent to 
commit dishonest acts is a ground for dis- 
ciplinary action. Membership in the Com- 
munist Party, which issues specific instruc- 
tions, to act dishonestly, is certainly prima 
faci€ evidence of intent warranting at the 
very least close inquiry and professional in- 
dictment. But not according to the AAUP. 
The very ethical principles which teachers 
expect their students to follow, they cast 
aside in assaying the professional misconduct 
of their colleagues. 

The notion that members of the Commu- 
nist Party can be detected by their classroom 
practices is mistaken, and I have detailed 
the reasons at length elsewhere. Some pro- 
fessors say that, if members of the Commu- 
nist Party carry out their instructions, they 
are thereby establishing their incompetence 
and can be dismissed on grounds of incompe- 
tence rather than betrayal of professional 
trust. But has anyone ever heard of a pro- 
fessor losing his job on grounds of incom- 
petence? Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence, who believes that members of the 
Communist Party have a right to teach on 
the same terms as any other teachers, has 
frankly admitted that “once a man has 
received tenure, the tenure rules and the 
academic policies of the university com- 
munity are usually strong enough to sustain 
him in his post indefinitely, no matter what 
level of achievement he may subsequently 
reach as a teacher or thinker.” (Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, July 1955, p. 79.) 

The nonprofessional reader may be star- 
tled by this, since it seems to put the college 
teacher in a highly privileged position. 
Nonetheless, there are good and sufficient 
professional reasons for this state of affairs, 
the chief of which is the difficulty of formu- 
lating objective criteria of performance, Ac- 
ademic freedom would be imperiled were 
teachers to be dismissed on vague grounds 
of incompetence. This further reinforces 
the conclusion that the nub of the whole 
matter is one of professional honor and in- 
tegrity. Once a teacher has won his spurs, 
neither supervision nor snooping can detect 
whether or not, if he is a member of the 
Communist Party, he is carrying out its in- 
structions. His primary offense lies in his 
voluntary act of membership in an organiza- 
tion which gives him such instructions, and, 
although this should not be an automatic 
ground for dismissal, it should constitute a 
presumption of unfitness. Mutatis mutan- 
dis, the same principle should be applied 
to members of any group bound by a similar 
discipline and under similar instructions. 

As if the failure of the AAUP special com- 
mittee to come to grips with the basic issues 
were not bad enough, it goes on to advocate 
a policy which seemingly suggests that a col- 
lege is actually failing in its educational duty 
unless members of the Communist Party are 
teaching on the campus: 

“To maintain a healthy state of thought 
and opinion in this country, it is desirable 
for adherents of communism, like those of 
other forms of revolutionary thought, to pre- 
sent their views, especially in colleges and 
universities, so that they may be checked by 
open discussion. How else are Americans to 
know the nature of the ideological currents 
in their world? If representatives of com- 
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munism from abroad were to be employed 
under an exchange program in American in- 
stitutions of higher learning, as has been 
proposed, the unwisdom of the present aca- 
demic policy would quickly become evident.” 
(Bulletin of the AAUP, spring 1956, p. 199.) 

Now the above reference to the unwisdom 
of the present academic policy, in the light 
of the context, can only be to the policy of 
barring Communist teachers. The committee 
cannot mean that there is a policy of barring 
people who hold Communist views from 
speaking on the campus, for there is no such 
policy. Dr. Herbert Phillips, dismissed from 
the University of Washington as a member 
of the Communist Party, presented his case 
on almost every major campus of the country 
and admitted that he could not accept all the 
invitations he received. Not only are Com- 
munists permitted to speak before student 
groups on campuses; they are often invited 
to speak before classes as open representa- 
tives of their views. Although some adverse 
publicity sometimes results, this does not 
occur much more often today than in the 
years before the quest for national security 
began. The special committee is certainly 
aware of all this—or should be. (Objections 
are usually raised to convicted Communists 
appearing as speakers, but that is another 
question.) 

What shall we say, then, of the implied 
proposal of the special committee? Simply 
this: The notion that, in order to learn ob- 
jectively about communism, it is necessary 
to hire members of the Communist Party to 
teach it is just as absurd as the notion that, 
to give an objective report about Communist 
activities in the press, it is necessary to hire 
members of the Communist Party as report- 
ers. If we do not need to employ racists in 
order to study objectively the claims of 
racism, Fascists to study fascism, or bank- 
rupts to study the laws of bankruptcy, then 
surely it is not necessary to employ Commu- 
nists to study the doctrines and conspira- 
torial practices of communism. 

The odd thing about the position of the 
AAUP on this question is that it has never 
permitted its membership to discuss the issue 
fairly in the pages of its Bulletin or to hear 
it debated by competent representatives of 

- both sides before a national meeting. It has 
loaded the pages of the Bulletin with only 
one position. It has refused point-blank to 
invite any speaker known to differ with the 
Official position. It is not too late to con- 
duct a fair debate around the question of 
professional responsibility and ethics. Is 
there any reason why the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors should not 
adopt as its own the statement of the New 
School for Social Research: 

“The New School knows that no man can 
teach well, nor should he be permitted to 
teach at all, unless he is prepared ‘to follow 
the truth of scholarship wherever it may 
lead.’ No inquiry is ever made as to whether 
a lecturer’s private views are conservative, 
liberal, or radical; orthodox or agnostic; 
views of the aristocrat or commoner. Jeal- 
ously safeguarding this precious principle, 
the New Schoof stoutly affirms that a mem- 
ber of any political party or group which 
asserts the right to dictate in matters of 
science or scientific opinion is not free to 
teach the truth and thereby is disqualified 
as a teacher. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
‘from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tire 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND. INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at ithe close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) * 


Pursyant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No-italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to. Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for1l day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcoOrD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGcrEessIONAL REcorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
mm or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcGrREssIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. ; 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Rice Production 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 18, 1956 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by me at New Orleans, La., on 
May 12, 1956, at the 57th annual meet- 
ing of the Rice Millers’ Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR ALLEN J. EL- 
LENDER OF LOUISIANA, AT NEw ORLEANS, La., 
on May 12, 1956, aT THE 57TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE RICE MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


It is indeed a privilege and a pleasure to be 
present here with you today. It is a priv- 
ilege, because I can always be sure when I 
am with this group that I will come away 
from your meeting having learned a great 
deal; it is a pleasure to be with you because 
I count so many of you among my personal 
friends. Those of you whom I do not know 
personally, I hope to meet and chat with in- 
formally some time in the near future. Iin- 
vite all of you to visit me should you come 
to Washington. 

May I say that I am very much pleased 
to be away from Washington, if only for a 
few short hours, to discuss with you a subject 
in which we all have a great and abiding 
interest—rice. 

I am not going to glorify rice today; the 
good Lord and you folks who grow, mill, and 
market rice have already done that. On the 
other hand, I am not going to gloss over the 
problems our rice industry faces this year, 
and probably in the year tocome. Instead, I 
want to talk to you straight from the 
shoulder. 

Just a little more than 5 months ago I had 
the opportunity of visiting throughout the 
Louisiana Rice Belt. As a matter of fact, 
during last fall I visited almost every agri- 
cultural belt in our country, talking with 
farmers, and getting their views in an effort 
to help draft a farm program which would 
halt the drastic decline in farm income. Net 
farm income in 1951 was $14.8 billion and 
as of the last quarter of 1955, it had fallen 
to $10.3 billion or a net decline of $4.5 billion 
over the last 4 years. Falling farm income 
has become an infectious disease, one which 
is gnawing away at the economic health of 
our entire Nation. Farm income has fallen 
even as corporate and labor income have 
continued to reach record highs—this in 
spite of the fact that agriculture is basic— 
that it is the single most important segment 
of our entire economy. 

To a very large extent, the hearings I held, 
as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry—hearings which 
drew farm opinion from every major agri- 
cultural region of this fertile country—were 
the basis of the President’s farm message of 
January 9. They provided the raw material 
from which Congress drafted, approved, and 
sent to the White House a farm bill which 
the President promptly vetoed. 
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As you are well aware, among the provi- 
sions of this bill was a two-price plan for 
rice, a program which you, the rice millers, 
and other segments of the rice industry sug- 
gested and helped us draft. It was aimed 
at three specific objectives: First, to make 
available to the American consumer an 
abundant supply of rice at reasonable prices; 
second, to increase the income of rice farm- 
ers and protect them against further drastic 
cutbacks in acreage; and, third, to restore 
the American rice industry to its traditional 
competitive position in world markets. 

The two-price plan for rice was your in- 
dustry’s idea; it had its genesis at the grass- 
roots of the American rice-producing States. 
It was, I believe, a sound, forward-looking 
approach—a new look in agriculture. It 
has been vetoed, but the fight is not yet over. 

As a matter of fact, the fight has only be- 
gun. Just the day before yesterday, the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committe reported a new 
farm bill, one which contains a soil bank. 
But, even more important, it contains pro- 
visions which are designed to return eco~ 
nomic vigor to the American rice industry. 

One of the new rice provisions empowers 
the Secretary of Agriculture to institute a 
2-year trial of a 2-price plan for rice before 
1959. The Secretary could declare that the 
2-price program would go into effect in 1957, 
to run through 1958; he could, in the alter- 
native, choose 1958 as the initial year, and 
operate the 2-price plan over the years 1958 
and 1959. 

In the meantime, rice acreage for 1957 and 
1958 would be frozen at present levels; this 
freeze would affect not only the national 
rice acreage allotment, but the State allot- 
ments as well. No State would have to suffer 
an acreage reduction over the next 2 years. 

There is also one other little gadget in 
the new bill, one which was in the measure 
President Eisenhower vetoed, and one which 
I think is a must. That provision specifies 
that no rice-producing State’s 1956 acreage 
allotment would be less than 85 percent of 
its 1955 allotment. 

Of course, there are still three big hurdles 
for us to jump. First, the Senate must pass 
our committee’s bill; second, we must pre- 
serve in conference our amendments, par- 
ticularly those affecting rice, such as the 
minimum rice acreage and optional two-price 
plan provisions. Third, the President of 
the United States must sign the bill. 

Perhaps I am an optimist, but I think 
that if the President will just sit down and 
read the bill himself—if he will just give it a 
little more independent thought than he 
gave the first farm bill, he will sign the 
measure into law. 


Several weeks ago I took time off from my 
regular work on the Senate Appropriations 
and Agriculture Committees to talk a little 
commonsense to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and to President Eisenhower. 

I told them this: 

I said it was unfair, unwise, and plain 
bullheaded for them to come to Congress with 
a straight soil-bank bill and expect us to 
approve it as submitted, with nothing else 
in the way of relief for the rank and file 
farmer. I told them I thought it was un- 
conscionable for them to expect the Con- 
gress to become a rubberstmap. As chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I am more than willing to meet 
the administration halfway in an effort to 
bolster farm income now, immediately, this 
year. But I am going to insist upon one 


overriding objective. I want to see all Amer- 
ican farmers treated as equally as we can. 
I want to see that no area, no commodity, 
no one group of farmers, gets the cream while 
the rest get whatever happens to be left 
over. 

Therefore, I want to assure you that be- 
fore I cast my vote on final passage of a soil- 
bank bill, I am going to do my utmost to see 
that it contains the two-price plan and 
minimum rice-acreage provisions voted by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. I want 
to see all commodities given a square deal. 

I announced this position several weeks 
ago. Subsequently, some of my Republican 
colleagues came to me and said: “Senator, 
what are you trying to do? We do not Know 
what you mean about treating commodities 
equally. Did the President not treat them 
equally, even after he vetoed the bill?” 

My answer to that was “No—emphatically 

no.” 
Let me tell you why I think President 
Eisenhower’s veto of the farm bill was a 
political veto, that it was directed not at the 
merits or demerits of the bill, as it pur- 
ported to be, but, rather, was aimed first 
and foremost at capturing votes in the No- 
vember elections. 

I have never undertaken to speak harshly 
of President Eisenhower before. On the 
other hand, I think that you, as vital mem- 
bers of the American rice industry and the 
American agricultural economy—I believe 
that each of our citizens, everywhere—should 
be familiar with the President’s veto message, 
what it meant, and what it accomplished. I 
think it should be understood that the veto 
message was a sham, @ collection of plati- 
tudes, generalities, inconsistencies, and mis- 
statements of fact. The message demon- 
strates that the President of the United 
States neither studied nor understood the 
bill he vetoed. 

Let me briefly review some of the reasons 
the President gave for vetoing the farm 
bill. Let us see how these so-called reasons 
measure up with the facts, and with actions 
subsequently announced by the President. 

First, President Eisenhower said that the 
farm bill’s 1-year, 1-shot, emergency 90 per- 
cent of parity price supports for the basics 
would have increased agricultural produc- 
tion. 

The bill would not have increased produc- 
tion; you know it, I know it, and President 
Eisenhower should know it. The Senate bill 
reinstated 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports for 1 year, 1956. Acreage allotments 
for 1956 had been promulgated, distributed, 
and placed in effect as of the time the bill 
was passed. Many of these allotted acres had 
been planted at that time. Our bill pro- 
vided for no increase in acreage; it provided 
only that on basic crops produced from al- 
lotted acres, farmers would receive price 
support of 90 percent of parity, for 1 year 
only. There was no possible way for the 
farm bill, the bill vetoed by the President, to 
have increased production of the basic com- 
modities. 

Of course, Secretary Benson has theorized 
that if price supports are increased, if com- 
modity prices are raised, then farmers will 
pour the fertilizer to their land. He has 
said 90 percent of parity price supports will 
inspire farmers to coax maximum production 
from each acre they are permitted to plant. 
This may sound good to an arm-chair, ivory- 
tower farm expert, but let us look at it from 
the point of view of the dirt farmer. 
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Put yourself in a typical farmer’s shoes, 
Imagine that your acreage allotment for rice 
is 100 acres. You know that you are going 
to have to wring from that 100 acres enough 
income to pay your fixed operating costs, to 
buy your food, to clothe your children, to 
meet your mortgage payments. If you must 
produce 2,300 hundredweights of 90 percent 
of parity rice to break even, then if price 
supports are reduced 15 percent, you will 
coax 15 percent more production from your 
100 allotted acres. You will do your best 
to produce 2,645 hundredweights of 75 per- 
cent of parity rice. This is more than just 
human nature, it is practical business sense. 
When Ford or General Motors or Chrysler 
find themselves with a surplus of automo- 
biles, they don't cut prices; no indeed, they 
cut back on production. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the whole Benson philosophy is fal- 
lacious; it has dragged American agriculture 
to the brink of ruin. If General Motors has 
found that price cutting is no solution to 
overproduction, then the American farmer 
is certainly in the same boat. Here is one 
time when I agree that what is good enough 
for General Motors should be good enough 
for the farmer. 

Not only has the American farmer found 
that price cutting—income cutting—is no 
way to increase farm profits, but the Presi- 
dent of the United States seems to be con- 
vinced, as well, for he has thrown tke Ben- 
son sliding scale right out the White House 
window. 

You will recall that in vetoing the farm 
bill, President Eisenhower said that the con- 
ference farm bill was a step backward from, 
and I quote, “the sound and forward-looking 
legislation in the Agricultural Act of 1954.” 
I do not concede that the 1954 Agricultural 
Act is either sound or forward looking; how- 
ever, if President Eisenhower thinks it is, 
he should establish price-support levels 
which are consistent with his convictions. 
Having declared that the only way to solve 
our farm ills is to move ahead under the 
sliding scale—since he has stated that the 
new farm bill had to be vetoed because it 
contained rigid price supports—it is incon- 
ceivable that, in almost the same breath, 
President Eisenhower would abandon the 
fiexible price-support program. 

But that is precisely what he did. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed the farm bill be- 
cause it reinstated rigid price supports for 
1 year, yet, in that same message he an- 
nounced that the Secretary of Agriculture 
would place in effect his own system of rigid 
price supports for 1956. 

How, you may ask, did he manage to do 
this since the 1954 flexible price-support law 
specifies that as surpluses increase, support 
levels must fall? 

In almost every law, particularly one as 
complicated and complex as the agricultural 
support program, there is at least one loop- 
hole. The President and Secretary Benson 
found this loophole and lost no time scooting 
through it, like mice after cheese—or like 
politicians after votes. That loophole in the 
Farm Act now on the books provides, in 
effect, that whenever any commodity impor- 
tant to the national welfare is not bringing 
the price it should under the sliding scale, 
then the Secretary can fix a new support 
price. Of course, this is what the Secretary 
of Agriculture and President Eisenhower did. 
I wonder, however, how Mr. Benson must 
have felt when his boss told him to do so; I 
wonder, because only 2 years ago the Secre- 
tary was making speeches to the effect that 
the six basics were receiving preferential 
price-support treatment. He even had his 
Department print up a little booklet stating 
that only about 25 percent of our total farm 
income is derived from the basic commod- 
ities. Suddenly, however, Mr. Benson has 
seen the light; he has discovered that this 
25 percent has such a far-reaching effect upon 
the national economy that he must invoke 
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authority contained in one of the sliding- 
scale loopholes in order to raise support 
levels. It evidently took a Presidential order 
to force Mr. Benson to recognize something 
you and I have known for a long, long 
time—that the six basic commodities are, 
indeed, basic to our farm economy. 

Acting under this emergency authority, the 
President had Secretary Benson institute his 
own program of rigid price supports. In lieu 
of 1-year, rigid legislative price supports, the 
President decreed 1-year, rigid, lop-sided ad- 
ministrative price supports. He supported 
cotton at rigid 8214 percent of parity; wheat 
at rigid 84 percent of parity, peanuts at rigid 


86 percent of parity, tobacco at rigid 90 per- ~ 


cent of parity, and rice at rigid 82.7 percent 
of parity. 

Here is the interesting part, however. Corn, 
the sixth basic, gets a little different treat- 
ment. Corn eats high on the hog. Corn gets 
not just a single rigid price support, not just 
a two-price program, but corn gets a rigid, 
three-price program for 1956. 

Under the support schedule announced by 
the President in his veto message, corn in 
the noncommercial corn area will be sup- 
ported at about 64.6 percent of parity. 

Corn in the commercial corn area will be 
supported at two levels. First, for those 
corn farmers who comply with their acreage 
allotments, support will be available at 86.2 
percent of parity. However, for producers 
who choose to not comply, and who decide 
to overplant their allotments, price support 
will still be available at 72 percent of parity. 

Compare this with rice, where producers 
must content themselves with support at 
82.7 percent, provided they comply with 
acreage allotments. If they do not comply, 
then they are penalized. Rice farmers who 
overplant their allotments do not receive 
price support on production derived from 
lands over and above their allotted acres. 
In addition, they are penalized 50 percent of 
the parity price for each hundredweight so 
produced. Corn farmers in the commercial 
belt, however, get price support at 86.2 per- 
cent of parity if they remain within their 
allotted acres. They can also get support at 
72 percent of parity on all the corn they 
desire to produce, from all the land they 
desire to plant. They are eligible for this 
support level with no controls, no quotas, 
no allotments, no marketing penalties, no 
nothing. 

For the first time in the history of our 
farm program, noncompliance corn in the 
commercial area is to be eligible for price 
support. Why? Is acreage planted to corn 
going to hit an all-time low? It is not. 
Quite the contrary is true. 

In testimony before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, during an executive session on 
the farm bill, Department of Agriculture 
experts predicted that corn farmers in the 
commercial corn belt would probably plant 
56 million acres this year. This compares 
with a national acreage allotment of 43 mil- 
lion acres. Boiled down, this means corn 
farmers are expected to overplant their acre- 
age allotments by at least one-third. 

Let us consider another inconsistency in 
the veto message. President Eisenhower said 
he veoted the farm bill because it would 
have supported feed grains at 85 percent of 
parity. Yet, as a result of his veto; feed 
grains are now supported at 70 percent of 
parity. This 15 percent drop in feed grain 
supports will not reduce production. The 
conference bill, on the other hand, would 
have cut production. Under our bill, if a feed 
grain producer desired the 85 percent of 
parity price support, he would have been re- 
quired to reduce his base acreage by 15 per- 
cent and, in addition, put the equivalent of 
15 percent of his base acreage into the soil 
bank. Now, however, feed grain supports are 
set at 70 percent of parity on unlimited pro- 
duction. The sky is the limit on this year’s 
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production of corn and feed grains, with price 
support available nevertheless. 

I am convinced that the present corn and 
feed grain support programs wiil increase 
the production of both; feed grain and corn 
prices will be Kept low. 

Who will this program benefit? 

The Government? Of course not; we will 
end up this year with corn and feed grains 
coming out of our ears. 

The feed grain producers? I do not believe 
s0, because they are going to have to work 
off their surplus sometime in some way. 

The feeders? Of course, they will benefit. 
They will be able to buy feed at cheap prices. 

Do the commercial area corn producers 
benefit? Certainly. They can flip coins with 
the Government and be assured they will 
always win—86.2 percent of parity on allot- 
ted acres, or 72 percent on all-out produc- 
tion. 

The President’s farm program, as an- 
nounced in his veto message, creates an agri- 
cultural “elite”; corn stands out alone; it 
receives treatment head and shoulders above 
that given the other producers. The feeders, 
too, geta bonanza. They are assured of cheap 
feed, the market is assured of an eventual 
oversupply of meat, and the Government is 
assured of having to undertake another 
costly meat purchase program. 

I have never been one to engage in po- 
litical prognosticating, but I have a hunch 
that the President’s farm program—a pro- 
gram which is designed to benefit principally 
the corn producers and the cattle feeders— 
was hatched in the fertile minds of the 
Washington lobbyists for one national farm 
organization—the only major farm organi- 
zation which sought a veto of the farm 
bill—the only farm organization for which 
the welcome mat is always out at the White 
House and Mr. Benson's office. 

This national organization, it should be 
noted, draws almost one-half of its total 
membership from 12 farm States—all of 
which are corn States, and all of which are 
cattle feeding States. The President’s farm 
program is a support program by corn, for 
corn and of corn. Everybody else gets a 
“sop.” 

Despite this sorry picture, the President of 
the United States has piously announced 
that he does not believe in playing politics 
with the welfare of our farmers. Well, let 
us look a bit deeper into the President’s veto 
message and see who is playing politics with 
what. 

The President stated in his veto message 
that the two-price plans for wheat and rice 
would bring hardship upon our consumers 
and would injure our foreign relations. 

Would the rice program have injured the 
consumer? It most emphatically would not. 
You, as millers, would have bought rough 
rice at the market price. Before you milled 
the rice, you would have purchased from the 
Government a marketing certificate equal 
to the difference between what you paid on 
the market and 90 percent of parity. No 
miller would have had more than 90 percent 
of parity invested in the rice he milled. 

Of course, the President might say that 90 
percent of parity raises consumer prices. 
But, if he does, what happens to his often- 
expressed objective of farmers obtaining 100 
percent of parity in the market place? How 
does he square his veto message with the ob- 
jective of the soil bank, which is, as I un- 
derstand it, to create artificial shortages, 
raise prices, and increase farm income to as 
near parity as possible? Parity is parity, 
whether it be achieved by way of price sup- 
ports, in the market place, or through the 
soil bank. It is unbelievable that the Presi- 
dent vetoed the two-price plan for rice be- 
cause it might have cost consumers 10 per- 
cent less than his avowed objective of 100 
percent of market place parity. This does 
not make good sense, but then, neither does 
the President's veto message. 
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Would a two-price plan hurt our foreign 
relations? Well, it might hurt some feelings 
in a few Far Eastern countries, but it would 
also bring us some friends, particularly in 
Japan, the Philippines and Indonesia, to 
name only three. It would certainly improve 
the competitive position of American rice. 

Sincé 1953, the Department of Agriculture 
and the administration have been preaching 
that farm commodity prices must fall before 
American agriculture can once again com- 
pete in world markets. Yet, when we at- 
tempt to make our farm exports competitive 
without further bankrupting our farmers, 
we find the administration saying “No.” 

I think it is high time we began to put our 

wn welfare first, to ignore the extremely 
sensitive feelings of our foreign competi- 
tors—feelings which become sensitive only 
when we cut off our gifts or seek to compete 
on equal terms in world markets. It is time 
for rice, cotton, wheat, and other farm com- 
nrodities for which there is export demand 
to compete on equal terms with foreign prod- 
ucts. We must permit American rice to be 
sold where we can find buyers. 

You know and I know that the State De- 
partment does not like this idea. Not long 
ago I discussed the problem of foreign rice 
sales with a gentleman in the Department of 
State. He was most emphatically opposed 
to our selling rice to Japan, to the Philip- 
pines, and other deficit areas on the basis of 
the best price getting the business. He 
said that the Department preferred placing 
the rice we shipped abroad, so that we would 
not injure the feelings of a few neutralist 
countries. The administration, of course, 
prefers to sell rice under Public Law 480 so 
they can use local currency proceeds for 
economic aid. This is one means of bypass- 
ing Congress. 

If the alternative to having a few injured 
international feelings is the creation of a 
huge, . centralized, Government § selling 
agency—if we must buy foreign friendships 
by slashing our domestic agriculture to the 
bone and bleeding our farmers white—if the 
basic theory of competitive selling is to be 
abandoned in favor of an all-powerful pro- 
gram of foreign sales, handled by Federal 
bureaucrats—then I think a two-price plan 
for rice is necessary for another reason. We 
need it to bring commonsense and free en- 
terprise back into our Government opera- 
tions. 

Recently, national news magazines quote 
Prime Minister Nehru of India as stating that 
he liked to deal with the Russians because 
they had something to sell, not to give away. 
He said the Russians “drove a hard bargain.” 

Let us, then, begin to do the same. Why 
should we not obtain some of this same 
friendship and respect by selling rice instead 
of giving it away. If the neutralist nations 
like to deal on a business basis, let us deal 
with them as businessmen. Let us turn off 
the spigot which has poured billions of dol- 
lars of American tax money into their treas- 
uries. Let us abandon the philosophy which 
has funneled our rice production into ware- 
houses because selling it abroad might make 
somebody mad. 

I have had my fill of this administration 
preaching the virtues of increased competi- 
tion, only to find that when the Congress 
takes steps to make farm products competi- 
tive, the administration has its veto stamp 
ready for immediate use. 

I have taken up much of your time, but 
before I conclude, I want to mention the soil 
bank. The soil bank, you will recall, is 
something the President said he desired very 
much. Of course, he vetoed a bill that had 
the Eisenhower soil bank in it, but he still 
wants a soil bank this year. 

The President has said that quick action 
on a soil bank will permit him to increase 
farm income by a half-billion dollars this 
year, by paying farmers in 1956 for soil bank 
participation in 1957. This, ladies and gen~- 
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tlemen, is poppycock. Soil bank advance 
payments will not increase farm income— 
they will only increase farm debt. The en- 
tire purpose of the soil bank is to pay a 
farmer who does not plant his land about 
the same net amount he would have earned 
had he put that land into production instead 
of the soil bank. The soil bank theory is 
not complicated. Under it, production will 
be cut; artificial shortages will eventually be 
created; prices will rise; surpluses will be 
reduced, and farm income will increase. Let 
no one be fooled, however; farmers could, 
generally speaking, obtain just as much in- 
come from planting their land as putting it 
in the soil bank. Therefore, when the Presi- 
dent of the United States speaks of increasing 
farm income by soil bank payments, he is 
talking through his hat. 

Paying farmers in advance this year for 
soil bank participation next year will not 
help raise income; it is simply another form 
of Government loan, because any advance a 
farmer might receive in 1956 will be deducted 
from his 1957 earnings. 

Let me tell you this, and I hope somebody 
sends Ike a copy of this speech: 

The entire program announced by the 
President in his veto message was a political 
farm program, designed to benefit, first and 
foremost, a favored few, principally the pro- 
ducers of corn. The President’s plea for an 
advance-payment soil bank was an outright 
admission that the Chief Executive neither 
understood nor appreciated the purpose or 
operation of the soil bank program. 

Within a very few days, the President will 
have on his desk a new farm bill, one which 
is aimed at strengthening our sagging farm 
economy, and restoring to our farm price 
programs the concept of equal treatment for 
all farm commodities. 

I hope it will contain the rice acreage 
freeze, and, in addition, the optional two- 
price plan for rice. I am going to do every- 
thing in my power to see that these pro- 
visions stay in the bill. I am also going to 
leave no stone unturned to see that the bill 
finally approved by the Congress provides 
for a similar freeze on cotton acreage at the 
State level. 

I am going to continue my fight to elimi- 
nate at least the major portion of the favored 
treatment accorded corn under the Presi- 
dent’s administrative support plan. I want 
to see feed grain producers given a fair 
program, one which is workable, and one 
which will not further aggravate our surplus 
of these commodities. Corn produced in the 
noncommercial corn area, such as the corn 
grown here in Louisiana, should be given a 
little fairer treatment. 

We have tried to achieve these objectives 
in the Senate version of the bill. It is not my 
personal idea of perfection, particularly with 
respect to its corn and feed grain provisions, 
but it is a fair compromise. As such, it 
should be acceptable to the President—pro- 
vided, of course, he is desirous of helping our 
farmers. 

I want to serve notice on the President, on 
his Secretatry of Agriculture, and on anyone 
else who may be pressing for some kind of 
pay-in-advance soil bank that I am not going 
to support any such scheme. The pay-in- 
advance proposal is an attempt to use soil- 
bank payments as political propaganda, to 
turn the soil bank into an installment-plan 
vote-buying device. 

I hope that as I wage this battle, Iam going 
to have the support of the rice industry; I 
hope that as I continue to fight for increased 
rice exports, you, the millers, are going to be 
at my side, as you have been in the past. 

I worked long, long hours on the farm bill 
that was vetoed by the President; I have done 
the same on the new bill. I have done my 
level best to keep our farm program out of 
politics and to keep politics out of the farm 
program. I want you to know that I shall 
continue to do so in the future. 
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We are faced with a serious crisis in agri- 
culture. Our farmers are in precarious eco- 
nomic health. You, as millers, know that if 
our farm economy is permitted to deteriorate 
further, the end result will be chaos for you, 
for the national economy, for the Nation as 
a whole. I feel very deeply that the very 
roots of our American way of life are found 
on our farms. We must keep these roots 
strong and healthy we must shield them from 
the blight of partisan politics—we must 
guard them against economic stagnation— 
we must make them immune to the dry rot 
of unrestricted “bigness.” 

Thank you for inviting me to speak here 
today. 





Observance of Armed Forces Week and 
National Broadcasting Co.’s Wide, Wide 
World Program 
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HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 18, 1956 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the week 
from May 14 to 20 marks this country’s 
observance of Armed Forces Week. I 
want to call the attention of the Senate 
to an outstanding tribute paid to our so]- 
diers, sailors, marines, and airmen on 
Sunday, May 13, by the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s Wide, Wide World televi- 
sion program. 

Conceived on the theme of power for 
peace, this program inaugurated Armed 
Forces Week, and enabled some 35 mil- 
lion viewers from coast to coast to ob- 
serve nationwide demonstrations by the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, 
and Coast Guard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp some further observations of 
mine about this program and Armed 
Forces Week which I believe are timely. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BIBLE 


Using some 83 television cameras, the 
largest number ever assembled for one pro- 
gram, Wide, Wide World established the 
dedicated theme of Armed Forces Week when 
Dave Garroway, the narrator, said: 

“There’s nothing free about freedom. We 
don’t inherit it as we would a building and 
just move in and live. It has to be bought 
and cherished and maintained. Each of us 
can add to the strength of the Nation— 
morally, economically, politically, and mili- 
tarily. And out of this strength will come 
power—out of this power will come peace.” 

In presenting the various services, Wide, 
Wide World first introduced the Chiefs of 
Staff and Commandants of all our Armed 
Forces at the Pentagon. They, in turn, ex- 
plained to the viewers the role played by 
each service in the defense of this country 
and as a deterrent to war, later presenting 
their commanders in the field in live dem- 
onstrations of “power for peace.” 

Through the eyes of television on last 
Sunday afternoon, the viewers of this Na- 
tion were able to see an Army demonstra- 
tion from Fort Benning, Ga., an infantry- 
tank-artillery demonstration team in action, 
showing modern techniques and weapons 
used by today’s Army and also, an airborne 
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assault where the viewer was present with 
live cameras in the plane as the paratroopers 
prepared to jump and actually took part 
in the jump as one of the men carried a 
portable signal corps television camera with 
him in a graphic exhibition of combat tele- 
vision. 

The Navy's participation included a spe- 
cial run by the U. S. S. Albacore off Long 
Island with live cameras above and below 
aecks, a visit to the aircraft carrier Esser 
off San Diego as a parade of Navy jets were 
brought up from below decks and launched 
into the air. 

At Quantico, Va., the Marine Corps por- 
trayed its newest assault methods of verti- 
cal envelopment, as helicopter assault units 
flew over simulated beach defense areas and 
seized vital points of land with concen- 
trated firepower. 

The Wide Wide World cameras again went 
into action at San Diego, this time showing 
the Coast Guard’s watch on sea and shore 
to protect the lives and the property of our 
countrymen. Here the viewers participated 
in an air-sea rescue mission. 

The pentagon of power needed to keep 
our country strong and free was completed 
from Eglin Field, Fla., where the Air Force 
paraded before this great television audience 
the plane designed to give this country the 
superior global airpower on which the se- 
curity of the free world depends. The Air 
Force also showed how planes are tested 
under Arctic conditions. 

To complete this American story of “power 
for peace,” the live television cameras al- 
lowed the millions of viewers to pay their 
first visit to the Combat Operations Center 
of the Continental Defense Command in 
Colorado Springs. This dedicated defense 
mission portrayal was climaxed with a train- 
ing mission in which an unidentified plane 
was intercepted at sea and downed by 
rocket power. 

This week marks the seventh year that we 
have celebrated Armed Forces Day and ap- 
propriately enough through the live tele- 
vision cameras of NBC’s Wide Wide World, 
millions of Americans were able to partici- 
pate in this salute to the men and women 
of our Armed Forces. These men and women 
and their comrades in arms stationed all 
over thé world are America’s visible 
strength. 

Together they make up the ultimate all- 
American team in maintaining power for 
peace. 





Rumanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 18, 1956 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared relative to Ru- 
manian Independence Day. 

There -being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 

May 10 was, in brighter years, the most 
hallowed national holiday to Rumanians. 
May 10 is Rumanian Independence Day, the 
anniversary of Rumania’s uniting her prov- 
inces into one nation and declaring her 
independence. 

May 10 is no holiday on the Communist 
calendar. There were no celebrations, no 
ceremonies, no reminders of this revered 
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holiday. But no communistic rule will ever 
stamp out the heritage and meaning of this 
independence day. 

Rumanian Independence Day is being 
perpetuated in the hearts of freedom-loving 
Rumanians now living under the Communist 
yoke. It is to them another inspiration to 
sustain them to the day of liberation. A 
people who has known freedom cannot for- 
ever be kept in bondage with chains no mat- 
ter how strong, or with a police state no mat- 
ter how ruthless. 

Americans of Rumanian descent continue 
to keep alive the spark of freedom behind 
the Iron Curtain. May 10 was marked in 
the United States by traditional ceremonies 
and celebrations as were held in Rumania 
before the Communist aggressor subjected 
this gallant nation. It was an inspiration 
to hear an outstanding Rumanian-American, 
the Reverend Father Eugene Lazar, pastor of 
the Rumanian Orthodox Church, Gary, Ind., 
deliver the opening prayer as the United 
States Senate convened on May 10. Its text 
is as follows: 

“O Heavenly King, spirit of truth, who 
art present everywhere, treasure of blessings, 
and bountiful giver of life: Come Thou and 
abide among us, as we pray that unto our 
God-fearing President, and the Members of 
this House, and all civil authorities, and our 
Armed Forces, Thou wilt grant a peaceful 
life, health, salvation, and conquest over 
the enemies of these United States of 
America. 

“O Almighty God, our help and refuge, 
fountain of wisdom and tower of strength, 
who knoweth that we can do nothing with- 
out Thy guidance, direct us to divine wisdom 
and power, that we may accomplish whatever 
task we may undertake, faithfully and dili- 
gently, as we beseech Thee, O Master, to 
remember those who live in oppression and 
fear, in countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
as they seek the same freedoms Thou hast 
bestowed upon us so generously, who are 
judged and condemned to prison and exile 
and bitter slavery, and who have need of 
Thy mercy. 

“As as Thou desirest, O Lord, that all peo- 
ple be free, we ask that Thou especially 
remember the God-fearing people of the 
Kingdom of Rumania, on this memorable 
day, and as in the past they found and en- 
joyed the gift of freedom, assist them to find 
the same road to recovery, to liberation, and 
to freedom from injustice and the yoke of 
tyranny, and that Thy blessings be upon 
them as upon us in this hour, 

‘This we ask in the name of the Risén 
Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen.” 





John Lord O’Brian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 18, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Simon E. Sobel- 
off, Solicitor General of the United 
States, at a meeting in Buffalo of the 
Bar Association of Erie County, N. Y., 
in honor of the Honorable John Lord 
O'Brian, a very distinguished citizen of 
New York, and a very great American. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Appress or Srmon E. Sose.orr, So.iicrror 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, AT A MEET- 
ING OF THE Bar ASSOCIATION OF ERIE 
County, New York Strate, HONORING JOHN 
Lorp O’BRIAN, BuFrFAaLo, N. Y., May 11, 1956 


It is not necessary to point out the appro- 
priateness of having this meeting in Buffalo, 
but even while acknowledging your special 
interest in Mr. O’Brian because he had the 
good taste to be born here, I nevertheless 
claim him on behalf of all good men every- 
where. In a lifetime of exemplary conduct 
and by the wide range of his interests and 
the heroic proportions of his public services 
he has impressed himself upon the minds 
and hearts of people throughout the Nation. 

In every generation there are a few leaders 
of unusual distinction, but several genera- 
tions have appreciated Mr. O’Brian’s leader- 
ship. It is a leadership that has embraced 
many worthwhile professional, civic, educa- 
tional and religious interests. We are grate- 
ful because it has been given and continues 
to be given with selfless devotion and with a 
wise and lofty comprehension of the crucial 
problems that confront us today. 

I shall speak of only a few aspects of this 
personality whom we regard with such affec- 
tion and esteem. 

As this is a gathering of lawyers, it is in 
order to speak first of Mr. O'Brian the lawyer. 
The mention of no name excites greater re- 
spect. In him our profession's loftiest ideals 
are exemplified. 


Wonderful legends cluster about Mr. 
O'Brian as a trial lawyer. He is a great 
technician in the law. Planning and pre- 
cision are a passion with him, but no ad- 
vocate is more flexible than he in meeting 
the vicissitudes, or alertly embracing the op- 
portunities, which present themselves at the 
trial table. 

All who have observed Mr. O'Brian know 
what power he derives from the measured 
use of language. His briefs and oral argu- 
ments completely avoid the sensational and 
the flamboyant, just as they shun the trite 
and banal. In him this is more than an 
aspect of his style and competency as a 
lawyer. It inheres in his very character and 
discipline in life. Where another might be 
tempted to declaim his contentions with 
bombastic superlatives and excessive em- 
phasis, he would be content to recite the facts 
as lucidly as possible, and add simply, “it 
might therefore appear that” thus and so. 
He prefers to leave it to his hearer or reader 
to recognize and apply for himself the in- 
evitability of the suggested conclusion. 

If there is anything in the idea that prac- 
ticioners of an art may learn from the mode 
of a master, I venture to commend this bright 
example to you, my professional colleagues. 
In every court where he has ever appeared 
(including that which is at the summit of 
our judicial system), Mr. O’Brian enjoys a 
well merited reputation for cold understate- 
ment in his contentions and meticulous ac- 
curacy in his facts. This has notable prac- 
tical advantages. Seldom does a judge in- 
terrupt to challenge his recital of the record. 
Rarely, too, is there dispute as to the rele- 
vance of the case he cites. . 

‘Likewise even in private conversation he 
has no need for strong language as a verbal 
crutch to give emphasis to what he has to 
say. An admiring coworker, who is, of 
course, a witness of the highest credibility, 
vouches that by actual count he has heard 
Mr. O’Brian say only two “damns” and three 
“hells” in the course of an association that 
stretches over a long span of years. Those 
who work with him know that when Mr. 
O'Brian listens to a suggestion and quietly 
observes, “I wonder”, he means what some- 
one else might mean by declaring more 
bluntly, “That doesn’t seem to make sense.” 
When a point has been made and elaborated, 
and he comments, “May we pass that?” it is 
the O'Brian equivalent of what another man 
might express less elegantly: “That's just 
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plain foolishness!” I am told that in con- 
ference with Mr. O'Brian he habitually 
avoids directly rejecting anyone’s point of 
view, and he never blows up, but that he is 
pro sama ame master in gently casting a 
c . 

Never engaging in personalities, he doesn’t 
fritter away time allowed for argument by 
resorting to useless circumlocutions. When 
an adversary had perpetrated a flagrantly 
rambling, discursive, and incoherent speech, 
Mr. O’Brian began his reply with devastating 
directness and simplicity. “Perhaps,” he 
said, “this court would like me to tell them 
what this case is about,” and proceeded to do 
just that, to the immense relief and enlight- 
enment of the men on the bench. 

Moderation in speech is indeed his char- 
acteristic mark. On the day Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien died, our O'Brian was in the elevator 
when a fellow passenger remarked, ‘“‘too bad 
about John Lord O'Brian; he’ll be missed.” 
The living—the indestructible—O’Brian said 
not a word to the speaker, but turning to a 
companion with complete calm and objec- 
tivity, and with a merry glint in his eye, 
dryly observed, “This fellow is frequently 
confused.” 

Mr. O'Brian is timeless. For a number of 
years he was one of the magnificent trio at 
the pinnacle of the Supreme Court bar. 
The other two were John W. Davis and Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, who, like Mr. O’Brian, had 
once occupied high office in the Department 
of Justice. Now that Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Mitchell are no longer with us, Mr. O’Brian 
is the acknowledged dean of the appellate 
lawyers of this country, vigorous in health, 
his mind shining, and the peer of the best 
in the profession, regardless of age. Only 
last evening, before flying to Buffalo, my 
private FBI reports, he took the deposition of 
a key witness in a major railroad reorgani- 
zation. 

So much for O'Brian, the lawyer, although 
I am conscious that what I have said is hope- 
lessly inadequate. 

The term “liberal” has been subjected to 
so many strange uses and abuses that I do 
not know whether Mr. O'Brian would ac- 
knowledge the label. It is well known, how- 
ever, that his preoccupation with the free- 
dom of the individual is nothing new. It is 
not a dilettante interest indulged as an in- 
triguing exercise in legal scholarship. He 
has fought on the barricades. Almost 40 
years ago, in the First World War, when hys- 
teria swept over the land, Mr. O'Brian, as 
head of the War Emergency Division of the 
Department of Justice, held vast power over 
the liberty of aliens and citizens. With rock- 
like firmness, he stood for a lawful adminis- 
tration of the laws, opposed the internment 
of persons without at least some evidence of 
guilt, and insisted that mere suspicion 
should not be sufficient to invoke the exer- 
cise of this necessary but drastic power. He 
did much to allay apprehension, to discour- 
age unreasonable war emotions, and to pre- 
vent unnecessary discrimination and hard- 
ship to the law abiding and loyal. 

When later, under a new Attorney General 
these policies were radically changed and 
wholesale and indiscriminate raids resulted, 
Mr. O’Brian left the Government. He did 
not leave, however, without first preparing 
@ memorandum which is a distillate of the 
wisdom gained in dealing with the complex 
problems of protecting the national security 
without impairing personal freedom. This 
has been a source of strength to those in 
Government who seek under admittedly dif- 
ficult conditions to perform their duty ac- 
cording to constitutional standards of fair 
play. 

Only a free nation is called on to face 
the dilemma which existed when Mr. O’Brian 
was in the Department of Justice and which 
likewise presses upon us today. In an 
autocracy, whether of the Fascist, Nazi, or 
Communist variety, there are no questions 


about protecting individual freedom. The 
only aim of officials is the security of their 
regime. Their thinking is not complicated 
by any need to consider the rights of the 
individual citizen. He, in fact, has no rights 
against the Government, and any act or 
thought of which those in power disapprove 
is ruthlessly suppressed. This is accom- 
plished by intimidation or, if need be, by the 
sudden disappearance of the dissenter or 
potential dissenter. 

But in a land of freedom there arises an 
inescapable problem: How to protect the 
Nation against enemies from without and 
from within, and still not to work injustice 
or destroy freedom of the individual. 

One difficulty is that so many people tend 
to line up with one extreme position or an- 
other. Either they blind themselves to 
the workings of traitors, denying the plain 
evidence that danger exists; or they fall 
into a panic, lose all balance and perspective, 
and tolerate no disagreement with their own 
opinions. Such division and distrust, sup- 
pression and confusion, is exactly what the 
enemy would like to spread among us, for it 
weakens us and serves his purpose. 

It is important not to drift into this atti- 
tude toward those with whom we happen to 
disagree. In a democracy it is vital not to 
discourage the free exercise of the freedoms, 
because that is the source of our strength. 

Sanity and safety are not to be found at 
either extreme. On the one hand we must 
not be soft-headed in dealing with treason; 
and on the other, we must discipline our- 
selves to respect the rights of those who 
honestly differ with us, and to accord fair 
treatment and due process even to those 
of whose bad faith we are convinced. In 
defending democracy against its enemies 
we must remember that democracy itself im- 
plies opportunity for the interplay of di- 
versities of opinion, of cultures, of ideals, 
and that the utmost tolerance should never 
be denied to sincere thoughts or proposals 
merely because they are unpopular. In our 
proper and necessary job of exposing and 
prosecuting Communists, we must avoid de- 
stroying the liberty we are fighting to protect. 

National security and the preservation of 
individual rights—these two—can and must 
be achieved together. The goal is to sur- 
vive as a nation, as a nation of free men. 
We cannot hope to have freedom if a foreign 
tyranny overwhelms us; and it is equally 
certain that we shall not have freedom if 
we destroy it ourselves. If in our pursuit 
of evildoers we ourselves should pull down 
the edifice of freedom, Wherein would be 
our triumph? 

The problem of the preservation of free- 
dom has been the constant concern of John 
Lord OBrian. There is not time,.nor is it 
necessary, to do more than refer to Mr. 
O’Brian’s latest work on “National Security 
and Individual Freedom.” I merely point 
out that it springs from a lifetime of patri- 
otic devotion and embodies convictions de- 
veloped by deep and sound thought, refined 
in the fire of active experience, and molded 
by intimate contact with the pressures and 
stresses of war and the dislocations that fol- 
low in its wake. 

Again and again in recent years Mr. O’Brian 
has been cited by learned and patriotic insti- 
tutions for his tireless and fruitful dedica- 
tion to the cause of the freedom of man. It 
is gratifying to point out that this recog- 
nition came early and has continued with 
accelerated force. He is the holder of the 
Presidential Medal for Merit from our coun- 
try, has been decorated by foreign govern- 
ments, was awarded the Chancellor’s Medal 
by his alma mater, your University of Buf- 
falo, and was honored by innumerable legal 
and other societies. 

There is no need to recount to you Mr. 
O'Brian’s continuing and expanding civic ac- 


‘tivity in this community between the two 


wars—including a fling in politics which, 
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however it turned out, fortunately left him 
free when the Nation again wanted him. 
Like Cincinnatus of old, who was called 
from his plow in a time of his country’s need, 
Mr. O’Brian was recalled from his law prac- 
tice here in Erie County to organize and 
to head the War Production Board‘s legal 
staff. He made only one condition—that 
he should be free to choose his lawyers 
without interference and solely according 
to professional merit and fitness. They say 
that when Mr. O’Brian asked Mr. William 
Knudson if he consented to these terms, 
he answered in Danish accent but in good 
American spirit and idiom, “It’s a deal, 
Judge.” 

There is a story, perhaps apocryphal, yet 
vouched for by a reliable source, about a 
legal adviser serving another agency. When 
this man was asked by the agency head if 
there was power to do a certain thing he 
coined a masterly formula: “It depends,” 
he gravely said, “on what answer you want. 
There are 3 possible opinions—1l, is that 
can do it; 2, is that you cannot do it; and 3, 
if you prefer, I can fudge it. Which of these 
do you wish?” ‘There was nothing of that 
sort in the O’Brian shop at the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

The legal staff Mr. O'Brian welded to- 
gether has long ago passed from Govern- 
ment service into private practice, but it 
survives in the enduring memory of many 
as @ monument to Mr. O’Brian’s work in 
the Second World War. Each member of 
the group is to this day his devoted friend. 
When he undertook to raise $3 million to 
save the Harvard Divinity School, these for- 
mer associates showed their affection for 
him by raising a half million dollars to 
establish a John Lord O‘Brian chair at the 
divinity school. 

Those of you who have been privileged 
for so many years to know Mr. O’Brian and 
to work with him here could not have been 
surprised by his role in the rejuvenation 
of the divinity school. He has been, as you, 
his neighbors, of course know, chancellor of 
this diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. But his interest is not merely sec- 
tarian. His devotion to religion is but an- 
other facet of his deep and abiding solicitude 
for humanity. 

One of the. basic doctrines which our Na- 
tion’s Founding Fathers sought to embody 
in our fundamental law is the separation of 
church and state. For more than 16 decades 
we have been ever admonished to insist on 
that separation. This is necessary, accord- 
ing to the American idea, to protect the State 
from domination by the church and, as wise 
religionists recognize, it is no less needed 
to save religious organizations from being 
made soon or late subservient tools of the 
state. 

The lessons of history which led to the 
writing of the first amendment were plain. 
Too often in European lands had church 
and state been merged to a greater or lesser 
degree, to the detriment of the true purpose 
of both. These foreign examples had been 
followed in some of the American colonies, 
too, with unhappy results to both religious 
and secular interests. The complete divorce- 
ment of church and state, decreed in our 
Constitution, therefore marks a notable ad< 
vance in human affairs. There are few who 
regret it. 

Yet this proper insistence must carry with 
it important obligations. If government is 
to attain its highest purpose it needs a moral 
orientation. It must not be assumed that we 
are driven to choose between equally intoler- 
able alternatives: one, a church that declares 
dogma and establishes policy for the govern- 
ment; and the other, a government that con- 
trols for its own political ends the religious 
concerns of the people, ruled solely by power 
objectives and unqualified by the human- 
izing doctrines taught by ethics and fos- 
tered by religion, 
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There can be a moral orientation without 
breaching the wall of separation between 
church and state or implying any govern- 
ment commitment in respect to religious 
doctrine or dogma. The principles of human 
conduct which are the precepts of religion 
can play a significant role in the establish- 
ment of a just order in our public as well 
as private life. It is still true that “where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 

The harmony between our religious ideals 
and those of democracy has often been 
pointed out. We recognize that the foun- 
dation of democracy is moral even as its 
structure is political. The political theory 
expressed in Jefferson’s phrase about the 
unalienable rights of man and what the re- 
ligionist calls the dignity of the human per- 
sonality are one and the same thing. Stripped 
of formal features, is it not the underlying 
objective of government to restrain the 
strong from aggression against the weak; to 
prevent voiolence, exploitation and fraud, 
to establish a modicum of decency and fair- 
ness in the relationships among individual 
men, and among groups and collectives of 
human beings? These are certainly also the 
goals of religion. 

True democracy does not merely count 
heads. It is enlightened by certain ethical 
principles. These put a curb upon the 
strongest majority in dealing with the sanc- 
tities of life, which may not be abridged or 
taken from the weakest or poorest individual. 

While religious creed should not impose 
itself upon government or in turn be domi- 
nated by government, our guest of honor 
has taught by word and deed that a vital 
interpretation of religion demands a con- 
cern with the way our Government operates 
in our daily lives. The things we do in 
private business and under the sanction of 
Government, and. what our Government does 
in managing our relations with other peo- 
ples, all present moral problems. Democracy 
accepts as fundamental the religious doc- 
trine that righteousness exalteth a nation. 
And so, while church and state are rightly 
kept separate, there need be, there must be, 
no separation between religion’s ethics and 
the life of the people. Our Bill of Rights is 
not only a legal document, it is also the em- 
bodiment of the highest religious teachings 
as to the nature of man and the ethical basis 
of human conduct. 

That Mr. O’Brian’s teachings in the field of 
law and government are akin to these views 
as to the role of religion in our public life, 
was fittingly indicated by the award made 
him by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews last February. 

In much of what John Lord O'Brian has 
done and lived there can be found, like a 
golden thread running through a majestic 
tapestry, this tolerance for the thoughts and 
the beliefs of others. Perhaps here is the 
key to what some think is the paradox of the 
man, and others a real insight into his 
greatness. 

Here is prudence, good humor, a passion for 
Justice, charm and warmth, and unspoiled, 
modest simplicity. Emerson said, “Nothing 
is more simple than greatness. Indeed to be 
simple is to be great.” 

Here, if you please, is a quiet man, but one 
of high purpose and rare capacity. He com- 
mands the affection and esteem of industrial- 
ists and labor leaders, tough agnostics and 
devout divines, pedantic scholars and the 
most down-to-earth practical men. They 
agree on nothing, save in their regard for 
him. 

Seldom has any lawyer attained comparable 
professional eminence and at the same time 
won such great love in his community and 
Nation. It was my sad privilege to preside at 
the memorial meeting of the bar in the Su- 
preme Court for Mr. Justice Jackson, who, 
like our guest, also spent much of his youth 
in western New York. Mr. O’Brian revealed 
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his own philisophy when he said in his ad- 
dress on that occasion: “He (Jackson) ex- 
emplified the old truth that the greatest hap- 
piness is derived from a life filled with re- 
sponsibilities.” 

May I conclude this modest tribute to a 
good citizen and a cultured gentleman by re- 
calling a text from ancient Hebrew literature. 
In the “Aphorisms of the Fathers,” it is 
declared, “There are three crowns: one is the 
crown of Torah, or Learning; another is the 
crown of the Priesthood, or Spiritual Dedica- 
tion; the third is the crown of Kingship, 
which is Governmental Authority; but excel- 
ling them all is the crown of a Good Name.” 
Though written long centuries ago, these 
words could not be more fitly applied to any- 
one than to John Lord O'Brian. 





Amendments to the Employee Relations 
Section of the Postal Manual 
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HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 18, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a statement made last night by 
President Leo George and Legislative Di- 
rector E. C. Hallbeck, of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, about 
recent amendments to the employee re- 
lations section of the Postal Manual re- 
leased by Post Office Department Officials 
under date of April 25. 

Mr. President, these Post Office De- 
partment amendments are dictatorship 
in its most vicious form, and must and 
will be withdrawn. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 16.—Top officials of the 
largest Government union lashed out at the 
Post Office Department today with a charge 
that “wholesale revision of postal regula- 
tions has been deliberately timed this week 
to intimidate, mislead, coerce, discredit, and 
censor union members and union activities at 
the very height of efforts in Congress to ob- 
tain minimum bargaining rights and rec- 
ognition for Federal workers.” 

President Leo George, of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL-CIO), said 
amendments to the employee relations sec- 
tion of the Postal Manual, just circulated, 
are “an insult to the dignity of organized 
postal workers everywhere and a flagrant 
violation of their rights.” 

“This is union-busting on a grand-slam 
scale,” he added. 

The revised regulations dealing with union 
membership, the right to petition Congress, 
time off, distribution of literature, and can- 
vassing for new union members were circu- 

ted today over the signature of Deputy 
Postmaster General Maurice H. Stans under 
date of April 25. Mr. George pointed out 
the revisions were received at a moment 
when over 300 union delegates from every 
corner of the Nation are in Washington on 
their own time to testify before the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee in 
support of the Johnston-Rhodes bill to for- 
malize Federal union recognition by the 
Government. 

Mr. George, whose union consists of 115,000 
Postal clerks, was joined in his attack on 
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the Post Office Department by the union’s 
national legislative director, E. C. Hallbeck, 
who listed four specific areas in which Fed- 
eral officials “apparently are out to cripple 
legal union activities both openly and by 
indirection. 

The list follows, together with Mr. George's 
and Mr. Hallbeck’s joint comment: 

1. Revisions emphasize in sections 741.1 
and 741.2 that while there is no law provid- 
ing for recognition of representatives of 
unions, there shall be no denial or inter- 
ference with employees’ rights to petition 
Congress or individual Members. A special 
subsection adds, however, that “petitions 
and proposals may be presented to the official 
in charge of an installation by either an 
employee or an employee organization 
representative.” 

“Here is a thinly veiled effort,” said George 
and Hallbeck, “to insinuate that the Post 
Office Department really doesn’t have to 
treat with unions and that members would 
be well-advised to go through postal chan- 
nels in petitioning Congress. Such a sug- 
gestion is misleading and intimidating.” 

2. Revisions of section 741.3, subsection 
32, state that “time for attendance of em- 
ployees at meetings in which management 
does not have a part or has not scheduled 
will be charged to annual leave or leave 
without pay.” 

“This means,” the union leaders said, 
“that unless a meeting is literally scheduled 
by management a postal worker can be fi- 
nancially penalized for even taking up a 
local grievance with management. The sec- 
tion considers meetings scheuled by manage- 
ment as working time but not otherwise. 
These regulations lend themselves to all 
kinds of coercion.” 

3. Revisions of section 741.4 require that 
union literature for distribution or posting 
within work areas may not be critical of 
any agency, individual or activity of the 
Federal Government and first must receive 
prior approval both of content and method 
of distribution or posting from the postal 
Official in charge, and may only then be 
posted or circulated on off-work time. 

“This is outright censorship,” said the 
George-Hallbeck statement. “It comes with 
singular arrogance from the Post Office De- 
partment which does not hesitate to use its 
free mailing privileges constantly to circu- 
larize postal employees in outrageously bla- 
tant propaganda efforts. Only a few days 
ago, the Post Office Department used a fancy 
blue-tinted folder printed and circulated at 
the taxpayers’ expense in an attempt to draw 
postal employees into the postal rate in- 
crease controversy. This Government-sub- 
sidized pamphlet was not only deliberately 
deceptive in trying to persuade readers that 
postal employee organizations favor higher 
postal rates but also implied that improved 
working conditions were somehow tied to the 
increase. Actually, no major postal organ- 
ization has taken a position eitHer for or 
against the rate increase. The Post Office 
obviously believes in free speech only for 
itself and then abuses its own license.” 

4. Revision of section 741.5 puts a ban 
on canvassing or solicitation of organization 
membership or collection of dues. The same 
section also bans the use of penalty en- 
velopes (free postage) in mailing union elec- 
tion ballots. 

“The point here is,” said the George-Hall- 
beck statement, “that the post office is tilting 
at windmills in an apparent effort to dis- 
credit unions by banning nonexistent abuses. 
The fact is that in its 50-year history, the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks has 
never wanted or sought the privilege of using 
penalty envelopes and would not accept such 
@ privilege even if it were granted. Mem- 
bership canvassing and dues collections 
under the conditions mentioned, while never 
Officially sanctioned, have, of course, taken 
place over the years in many installations 
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without damage to the postal service. A ban 
at this late date can only be considered as 
further evidence of the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s antiunion determination to flex its 
muscles over the most trivial procedural de- 
tails.” 

“It is this sort of penny-ante sharpshoot- 
ing under the current administration,” Mr. 
George added, “which has reduced morale 
of post-office employees to its lowest ebb 
in decades—to a point even where many 
installations can’t find people willing to fill 
clerical jobs. 

“It casts significant light on why and how 
our union delegates, meeting here in Wash- 
ington this week, adopted resolutions so 
critical of the Post Office Department in 
areas widely ranging from seniority abuses, 
deterioration of working conditions and in- 
human speed-ups to violations of promotion 
rights, sick leave, and censorship of activ- 
ity and ideas. 

“Our special conference unanimously ap- 
proved a bill of particulars condemning the 
Post Office Department for its oppressive, 
unwise, and illegal actions and actions de- 
structive of sound personnel-management 
relationships. 

“We look now to Congress for redress and 
ultimately to the people who 4s patrons of 
the post office service are the ones whose 
interests are in the long run most vitally 
affected.” 





Moving Our Surpluses Into Use 
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HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an address by Mr. Francis C. Dan- 
iels, general sales manager of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. Mr. Dan- 
iels’ address was given before the annual 
meeting of the Delta Council at Cleve- 
land, Miss.,on May 8. The Delta Council 
is one of the foremost agricultural or- 
ganizations of the Midsouth. Mr. Dan- 
iels’ statement was of particular interest 
to the Delta Council membership, so vi- 
tally concerned with the recapture of our 
export market for agriculture, but it is 
of equal significance to all of us, for this 
is a matter of prime importance to our 
entire Nation. ° 

The address follows: 

MovInGc Our SuRPLUSES INTO USE 
(Remarks by Francis C. Daniels, General 

Sales Manager, Commodity Stabilization 

Service, Commodity Credit Corporation, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, at the 21st 

annual meeting of the Delta Council, Cleve- 

land, Miss., May 8, 1956) 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to be with 
you today. For you folks, on the other hand, 
my appearance here must seem more in the 
nature of a novelty, for I am sure that in all 
the 21 years that the Delta Council has been 
holding these annual meetings it has never 
before found occasion to invite a Govern- 
ment sales manager to take part in the pro- 
gram. The reason for this, of course, is that 
never in all those 21 years has there been 
such a person in the Department of Agri- 
culture for the council to invite. 

For this reason, too, with your kind indul- 
gence, I am going to spend a part of my talk 
today telling about the new kind of job the 
Department has given me to do. I'll get to 
cotton before I am through—I promise you 
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that—but first I think it is important that 
all of us see clearly the setting in which the 
Department's expanded sales efforts for all 
commodities, including cotton, have to take 
place. 

The office of the General Sales Manager was 
established in the United States Department 
of Agriculture in July of last year for the 
purpose of strengthening, coordinating, and 
expanding sales efforts directed toward mov- 
ing commodities out of the inventory of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (more com- 
monly known to all of you as CCC) and into 
useful consumption. This strengthened 
sales action gave recognition to the fact that 
a surplus-commodity situation was going to 
be with us for a long time unless we took 
more aggressive steps than had been taken 
to do something about it. 

Technically, my responsibilities include 
the formulation and direction of policies and 
programs for expanding sales of CCC’s sur- 
plus commodity holdings. In this capacity 
I serve on the immediate staff of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, and through the Administrator I 
consult and advise with the CCC Board of 
Directors on the policies and sales programs 
for which we may be seeking approval or 
to which the Board has already given ap- 
proval. In the main, though, my job—as 
you might surmise from my title—is to di- 
rect and expand sales. 

Our sales staff, quite in contrast to the 
size of the CCC inventory, is surprisingly 
small. There’s a good reason for this. Just 
as the CCC Board of Directors depends on 
the Commodity Stabilization Service for the 
actual operation of its price-support pro- 
grams, so we work closely with the operating 
Divisions and area Commodity Offices of CSS 
in moving into consumption any price-sup- 
port commodities acquired by CCC that are 
surplus to national reserve needs. 

We also work closely with the Department's 
Foreign Agricultural Service and the agri- 
cultural attachés stationed throughout the 
world. We try to keep these attachés fully 
advised of our sales programs as we develop 
them as well as of progress under them once 
they are put into operation. The agricul- 
tural attachés, in turn, keep us informed of 
developments in foreign markets, of sales 
methods in the countries to which they are 
assigned, and of foreign reactions to our 
sales or to the prices at which we make them. 

But we work most closely of all with 
American buyers and sellers—the people 
who trade either here or abroad in the com- 
modities we have to offer. Legislation re- 
quires that we work through regular chan- 
nels of trade insofar as practicable, rather 
than deal directly—in the matter of export 
sales, for example—with foreign govern- 
ments, but we do this from preference as 
well as from law, for it is the only course 
that really builds soundly for the future. 
Our governmental sales efforts are tem- 
porary, designed to meet a situation that 
won’t last long if we do our job effectively; 
but a healthy and growing foreign trade car- 
ried out through private dealings is some- 
thing we believe to be a vital part of our 
national economy, and we can’t have this 
kind of foreign trade unless we continually 
strive to develop it. We want future as well 
as present markets for our surplus-farm 
commodities, and we realize as you do that 
the promotion of healthy, continuing mar- 
kets abroad in the years ahead depends on 
mutual confidence created now and at every 
possible occasion between United States 
businessmen and foreign businessmen con- 
tinually working with one another on a 
strictly commercial basis. 

The same general idea applies to our do- 
mestic sales. Our governmental purpose is 
to expand sales, not to supplant them, and 
so we must be continually on guard to see 
that our sales do not interfere with the 
normal commercial trading in commodities 


that is the foundation of our economic sys- _ 
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tem. This means dealing honestly and 
openly with all potential buyers. We will be 
very scrupulous in this respect. We keep 
the list of commodities we have for sale well 
advertised so that all who may be interested 
in them may know about them, and we re- 
port regularly to the trade and general public 
on how sales are progressing. We are glad to 
send to anyone interested the CCC Monthly 
Sales List, which gives the list of commodi- 
ties available for sale during the current 
month and the basis on which they are avail- 
able. In fact, we issue reports regularly, 
not only on our sales but also on our trans- 
fers to other agencies or governments, our 
barter transactions, and our donations. We 
feel that private as well as public confidence 
is built up between buyers and sellers by this 
public reporting of what is going on. 

And, of course, we also feel a real sense of 
achievement when we are able to report that 
we no longer have a given commodity avail- 
able for sale or donation. It may surprise 
many of you to know that in the course of 
the last year we removed from the list of 
available commodities, because our stocks 
were depleted, such items as cottonseed oil, 
of which we once had more than a billion 
pounds in the CCC inventory; cottonseed 
cake and meal; linseed oil; broken rice (al- 
though we expect to have more of this later 
as we mill our takeover from the 1955 crop); 
soybeans; flaxseed; dry whey; and a number 
of varieties of dry edible beans and of hay 
and pasture seeds. 

Just a week ago we removed butter from 
the list of commodities available for foreign 
donation because our committed CCC stocks 
were down to zero in late March, and in late 
April—in the flush butter production sea- 
son—totaled only 6 million pounds. At their 
peak in July 1954, CCC butter holdings 
reached 466 million pounds. During the past 
two marketing @eason, through aggressive 
action, including a well-planned and vigorous 
foreign and domestic donation program, we 
have been able to move considerably more 
butter into food uses than we have been re- 
quired to buy under the price-support pro- 
gram for dairy products. In the marketing 
year just ended—April 1955-April 1956—use- 
ful outlets were found for approximately 415 
million pounds of butter, whereas price- 
support purchases amounted to less than half 
this amount, 178 million pounds. 

It will also surprise most of you, I think, 
to learn that CCC’s showcase of commodi- 
ties available for sale isn’t nearly as ex- 
tensive as most people think. In saying 
this I do not mean to minimize the serious- 
ness of the surplus situation we are cur- 
rently dealing with. Our surpluses in some 
commodities, particularly cotton and wheat, 
are tremendous—and I'll have more to say 
about cotton in a moment—but if you add 
to these two commodities rice, cheese, to- 
bacco, and possibly corn, you will have cov- 
ered all the really burdensome surplus items 
in the CCC inventory. 

I say possibly corn because even though 
we have a large CCC inventory of corn— 
currently more than 700 million bushels— 
and may take over another sizable quantity 
from 1955-crop corn now under CCC loan, 
the total of corn by itself is not alarming 
when you bear in mind that our annual 
consumption of corn is more than 8 billion 
bushels. 

As regards wheat, cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco the sales problem is a tremendous 
one. All of these items are potent world 
export trade commodities; and the unfor- 
tunate part of the present situation is that 
we aren’t the only country faced with sur- 
pluses of these commodities. They are in 
abundant supply throughout the world, and 
to a great extent consumer demand for each 
of them is inelastic. As a result, world sup- 
plies have reached a point where under 
present consumption conditions an increase 
in United States exports is likely to displace 
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comes a time when such displacement, how- 
ever strong the justification for it, creates 
serious international economic and diplo- 
matic problems. 

The Department has assured friendly na- 
tions that we are not going to disrupt their 
econoraies, which we have been helping to 
build up since the war, by dumping our sur- 
pluses. We have also made clear to them, 
however, that the time is at hand when we 
must try to move our surplus commodities 
at prices competitive with those of other 
sellers in the world market. We will first 
of all try to sell for cash, but in areas where 
cash is not available we will supplement 
these efforts through barter for strategic 
and other storable materials we are in- 
terested in. Further, we will attempt to in- 
crease consumption in many friendly areas 
through sales under Public Law 480, which 
provides for acceptance of local currencies 
in payment for surplus commodities when 
the sales are over and above the area’s nor- 
mal commercial trade in these commodities. 

These alternative approaches to increased 
exports of our surplus commodities have 
been made possible through new legisla- 
tion—the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954—-which gives us 
greater flexibility in our selling approach to 
varied and different problems and situations. 
‘Trade for dollars is our normal way of doing 
business, and we will continue to try to do 
business that way, but the authority to 
make sales for foreign currency is a most 
useful one when we have potential custom- 
ers in nations that do not have foreign ex- 
change adequate to meet their import re- 
quirements. In a like manner, barter helps 
under certain conditions. In addition to 
giving us strategical and critical or other 
materials we need in exchange for commodi- 
ties we have in surplus, it helps to reduce 
our storage problem because the items we 
get in exchange are both less bulky and less 
perishable. 

We depart from commercial practice, of 
eourse, when we donate agricultural com- 
modities, but this method of reducing our 
surplus can be an effective means of stimu- 
lating consumption in a way that also stim- 
ulates an opening for future increases in 
commercial trade. Voluntary United States 
relief agencies have dune a good job of meet- 
ing humanitarian needs through distributing 
our food surpluses without a measurable dis- 
ruption of normal commercial trade. In all 
eases recipients are selected on the basis of 
a@ need they cannot fulfill themselves. Dairy 
products—I have already mentioned the 
large donations of butter—have moved most 
effectively in this way. To the extent that 
this free distribution contributes to eco- 
nomic recovery in the recipient countries, 
then we are entitled to hope for expanding 
future trade. 

I'd like to say just a word about the gen- 
eral program for sales on credit that we 
announced early in February. The program 
was developed as a result of ideas we got 
from banking groups and members of the 
export trade. Heretofore, CCC has never sold 
en credit; it has always insisted on “cash on 
the barrelhead” as soon as it delivers its 
commodities to the purchaser. But with 
credit so increasingly important in modern 
selling, and in keeping with our determina- 
tion to use and develop more and better 
merchandising techniques, we have laid the 
groundwork for a new credit approach. 

The basic idea is this: Instead of requiring 
cash upon delivery of CCC commodities, CCC 
is allowing up to 3 years time for payment 
provided it has assurance from a United 
States bank that payment of the principal 
plus interest will be made by the end of the 
credit period. This bank assurance may be 
in the form of an irrevocable letter of credit 
from the bank, such as is now required of 
the purchaser on a cash sales; an endorse- 
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ment on a note executed by any party to the 
sales transaction, including the foreign im- 
porter; or some other recognized form of 
bank assurance. 

It is expected that even though the credits 
are extended only to United States exporters, 
maximum benefits from the credit will be 
passed on to the foreign importer. In fact, 
the extent to which the benefits are passed 
on by the United States exporters will be 
considered by CCC in approving the credit 
transactions. CCC hopes to benefit by the 
reduction in storage costs that will resuit 
from the earlier reduction in its inventories 
that should be made possible by the credit 
sales. 

I know you are anxious to have me discuss 
the CCC program for selling cotton and how 
this program fits into our overall sales pro- 
gram. I am sure that I don’t have to tell you 
folks who know cotton that each commodity 
has its own particular marketing problems. 
And I’m sure, too, that you would agree 
that the problems incident to cotton export 
marketing are about the toughest any com- 
modity has had to face in recent years. The 
reasons are many and altogether under- 
standable, and I need not take time to go 
into them here. 

The cotton export program as announced 
is an aggressive sales program on a com- 
petitive bid basis, the first ever used for 
Government-sales of cotton. Our aim is a 
return to our historic commercial share of 
the world cotton market. It is not a dump- 
ing program. We do hope, however, that it 
will serve to curb any further expansion of 
cotton production in other countries at our 
expense—an expansion that has been taking 
place under the price-umbrella afforded by 
our domestic price support program. As 
President Eisenhower expressed it: “The 
United States cannot be satisfied with a 
position of holding its own supplies off the 
market and accumulating surpluses while 
other countries dispose of their entire pro- 
duction. Accordingly, the United States will 
offer its products at competitive prices. At 
the same time, the United States will not 
use its agricultural surpluses to impair the 
traditional competitive position of friendly 
countries by disrupting world prices of agri- 
cultural commodities.” 

In our first sales announcement under the 
new export sales policy for cotton we offered 
for export on a competitive bid basis a mil- 
lion bales of CCC cotton stocks of all grades 
having a staple length of fifteen-sixteenths 
inch or shorter. Within 2 months the entire 
million bales had been sold, and at prices 
that held firm throughout the sale. There 
was no depressing of prices on either foreign 
or domestic cotton markets. In fact, as you 
know, domestic market prices even strength- 
ened a little during the sale. 

On February 28 of this year we announced 
the second step in the new sales program. 
We announced that sales would be made 
each 2 weeks, on a competitive bid basis, of 
all qualities of upland cotton in the CCC 
inventory without regard to staple length. 
Under the provisions of the program the cot- 
tom purchased cannot be exported before the 
beginning of the new marketing year for 
cotton, which is next August 1. Just about 
3 weeks ago—on April 17—we announced 
that that first offers under the new program 
would be received on April 24, and just last 
week we announced acceptances under these 
bids. These acceptances totaled only 10,487 
bales, but that was not surprising in that 
both the seller and the numerous potential 
buyers need a little time to determine the 
most practical sales levels. Even though the 
number of bales sold was small, the large 
number of bids received was decidedly en- 
couraging. : 

Since we are just at the beginning of this 
new and broadened sales effort on CCC- 
owned cotton, it is not possible to evaluate 
it as yet. I won't attempt even a guess as 
to what the eventual results will show. I 
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do feel, however, as I am sure you do, that 
this matter of recapturing our historic ex- 
port markets for cotton is going to be a long 
and difficult task. We can’t be as aggressive 
as we would like to be about it, either at 
home or abroad. Abroad we must consider 
diplomatic as well as trade relationships, and 
here at home we must recognize that pro- 
ducers and others in the cotton trade have 
cotton to market too, and that they have 
priority on sales, particularly during their 
regular marketing seasons. We certainly 
won't aggressively merchandise Government 
cotton if it means depriving the producer 
of an equivalent amount of his normal mar- 
ket. There would be no net gain in that 
for anyone. Our CCC sales operations are 
going to be carried out with their companion 
price-support operations always in mind. 
Our stocks of agricultural Commodities are 
acquired as a result of price-support oper- 
ations, and to undo or impair these price- 
support operations by subsequent price-de- 
pressing sales would be to throw away with 
one hand any gains we had made with the 
other. 

Also I feel—and I think you folks must, 
too—that the Government’s strong sales role 
in this international play for world cotton 
markets is temporary. If king cotton’s tra- 
ditional role in the world of fibers is going 
to be maintained, it is going to be done 
mainly by folks such as you. The Govern- 
ment can lend a strong hand at times, as 
we are doing now, but in the continuing 
year-to-year go-round the eventual victory 
is going to be decided by the drive and 
stamina that only private initiative and pri- 
vate incentive can bring to the battle. We 
can help you regain your historic markets, 
but it will be up to you to keep them. 

With the increasing competition from syn- 
thetics on thé one hand, and the increasing 
yields in recent years on the other, the net 
result is a tremendous inventory in Govern- 
ment stocks. The national carryover of old- 
crop cotton as of next August 1 is cur- 
rently estimated to total more than 1414 
million bales, and that’s a lot of cotton 
to be carrying on top of the new crop that 
will be available at that time. 

There will always be honest differences of 
opinion regarding the details of any Gov- 
ernment program, but there is one point 
upon which I feel sure we can all agree: 

. We know how to raise cotton and we know 
how to store cotton. Now we must get busy 
and get out and develop sales for our cotton. 

It has been a real pleasure to be with 
you here today. I thank you for your kind- 
ness in asking me to come. 





Wage and Hour Act Extended Coverage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 18, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to Have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
sent by George J. Burger, vice president 
of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, relating to Wage and 
Hour Act extended coverage. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wace AND Hour Acr ExTenpep CoveRAce 

George J. Burger, vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, today 
expressed the interest and concern of the 
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members of the federation in the wage and 
hour law extended coverage now being con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and directed the follow- 
ing wire message to the Honorable PauL 
Douctas, Democrat, Illinois, chairman of the 
subcommittee now considering the legisla- 
tion. 

The complete text of the telegram follows: 

“In lieu of personal appearance before your 
committee which is now holding hearings 
on numerous bills extending wage and hour 
coverage to include additional retail estab- 
lishments, we request that this message be 
read into the record of the public hearings 
and made a permanent part of the hearings. 

“As Members of Congress well know, the 
federation membership is comprised exclu- 
sively of independent business and profes- 
sional men, all voting members, numbering 
approximately 100,000, which membership is 
located in all the 48 States. 

“Small individually owned retail establish- 
ments are facing a struggle to exist due to 
the inroads of large corporate interests oper- 
ating in the retail field. They are also 
plagued with increased taxation from local, 
State, and National levels, which adds further 
to their inability to maintain their estab- 
lishments. 

“The truth of the matter is, as we review 
the situation from actual experience of own- 
ing and operating independent establish- 
ments, that any independent businessman 
owning and operating his own retail estab- 
lishment must, as 4 first requisite, have the 
loyalty and good will of his employees. 
Otherwise he will speed his own destruction. 
It is our belief from close contacts with 
small independent business establishments 
that the successfully operated businesses 
have no need for Government intenvention 
through regulations insofar as employer- 
employee relations are concerned, be they 
financial or harmonious working conditions 
within the establishment. 

“We would urge your committee in its 
present study of wage and hour extended 
coverage to make a thorough survey of the 
administration of the present law to see that 
undue hardships are not created~ through 
improper interpretations at the local level 
and that when the rule is applied at the local 
level it should apply to all in an area in a 
particular business, and all such businesses 
should be so notified, and before any inter- 
pretation is placed as to whether a certain 
line of business comes under the wage and 
hour act there should be a commonsense ap- 
proach to what constitutes interstate busi- 
ness, in the full sense of the word. 

“We thank you for your cooperation and 
again request that this message be read into 
and made a permanent part of the public 
hearings before your committee. 

“GEORGE J. BURGER, 
“Vice President, National Federation 
of Independent Business, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 





Fielding L. Wright 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude two editorials eulogizing the late 
Fielding L. Wright, former Governor of 
Mississippi. One editorial is from the 
Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, Miss., 
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and the other from the New Orleans 

(La.) Times-Picayune: 

[From the Delta Democrat-Times, Green- 
ville, Miss., of May 6, 1956] 


FIELDING L. WRIGHT 


The “good gray Governor” is dead; the 
State, and the Delta in particular, mourn his 
passing with shock at its suddenness. Field- 
ing L. Wright was a stalwart statesmap who 
stood by his convictions and who not in- 
frequently stuck his neck out for them. 

Never a flamboyant politician, he lent a 
special dignity to the position he held in 
Delta leadership and to the post he served so 
well as Governor of our State. We could not 
always agree with him but there could never 
be any rancor in our disagreements. 

He tried earnestly.to solve the most trying 
problems of our age, and he never com- 
promised a principle in doing so. He was as 
conservative as a grey flannel suit but he 
projected his calm personality in such a way 
that he won both confidence and affection 
from his fellow men. 

We shall miss Fielding Wright. 





[From the New Orleans (La.) Times-Pica- 
yune of May 8, 1956] 
FIELDING L. WRIGHT 


_ The death of Fielding L. Wright, scarcely 
before reaching the age of 61, removes a 
Southern statesman who had a long record 
of faithful legislative and gubernatorial serv- 
ice in Mississipi and whose leadership on 
behalf of States’ rights and against the im- 
position of force bills upon the South will 
be long remembered. 

In 1948, as vice-presidential nominee of 
the States’ Rights Party, he loaned himself 
valiantly, after the soul-searching which tore 
the breasts of so many lifelong, dedicated 
Democrats, to the cause of protest against 
the Democratic Party’s strife-stirring plat- 
form. It was not thought the electoral votes 
the party might receive in the South would 
in themselves make the difference between 
Republican and Democratic victory, because 
the Republican victory was taken for granted. 

In Louisiana, 1 of 4 States this ticket 
carried, the States’ Rights Party became the 
Democratic Party, and received 204,000 votes 
to the 136,000 the Truman-Barkley ticket 
(which finally, in generosity and fairness, 
got a place on the ballot) mustered. In 
1952 the vote for Eisenhower fell 38,000 short 
of the vote for Stevenson. 

The recent death of Senator Barkley, the 
opposite number of Governor Wright on what 
in 1948 were the only tickets seriously con- 
sidered in the South; and now, so soon after 
the death of Governor Wright himself, accent 
in memory those stirring, stormy, troubled 
times—times whose resolution remains seem- 
ingly still far away. 





More Glory for CAP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE ree oman gas 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was recently pleased to meet and chat 
with Civil Air Patrol Pilot Jan Wood, a 
physical-education instructor at Bir- 
mingham High School, Reseda, Calif., 
who is on sabbatical leave for 1 year on a 
30,000-mile trip around the world. On 
long distance over water she will go by 
boat and the plane will be taken aboard 
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ship, as was done from New York to 
Europe. At the present time she is visit- 
ing in Turkey, Greece, and Italy, and 
during the summer months her mother 
and father will visit with her in Europe. 
After that she will entertain the CAP 
cadets from California who worked with 
her in preparing for her journey. 

The occasion was reminiscent of the 
anxious moments spent in preparing for 
my own round-the-world flight of not 
too long ago. 

CAP can be proud of men and women 
volunteers such as Miss Wood who con- 
tribute so much in time, efforts, and 
private funds in serving their country 
and promoting and maintaining national 
interest in aviation. 

CAP’s official publication, Contact, re- 
cently published an interesting résumé 
of her journey. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to offer the 
article for publication in the Recorp in 
its entirety. The article follows: 
CALIFORNIA ROUND-THE-WorRLD FLYER VISITS 

CAP NaTIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


WasuincTton.—California CAP member Jan 
Wood visited national headquarters in the 
Nation’s Capital and made final plans before 
starting on the next leg of her 30,000-mile 
trip around the world. 

The 34-year-old Los Angeles high-school 
teacher left California recently in her Cessna 
170, a single-engine, four-passenger plane, 
with her sole traveling companion, Cindy, a 
3-year-old police dog. Miss Wood made stops 
at Phoenix, El Paso, Dallas, Atlanta, and Nor- 
folk prior to landing here. 

The physical education instructor is train- 
ing officer of the Van Nuys Group 25, Cali- 
fornia Wing of Civil Air Patrol. She has 
been recommended for promotion to the 
grade of capthin in the CAP. 


MEETS GENERAL AGEE 


Shortly after her arrival here Miss Wood 
met with Maj. Gen. Walter R. Agee, United 
States Air Force, CAP’s national commander, 
and members of CAP’s National Capital wing. 
The national commander praised the pioneer 
spirit of Miss Wood as she revealed her travel 
plans to him. The general lauded the trip 
as an unofficial goodwill mission for the 
Civil Air Patrol and a praiseworthy event for 
light aircraft. 

The CAP commander, wishing her every 
success, told the Californian that he would 
look forward to receiving reports of her 
progress on the tour. He pointed out that 
she may have the opportunity to meet many 
of the American Civil Air Patrol cadets who 
will go abroad this summer to participate in 
the annual international cadet exchange. 

Miss Wood told General Agee of plans for 
what she termed her private cadet exchange 
program. During the summer vacation pe- 
riod, she said, two 16-year-old Van Nuys 
CAP cadets, Lt. Barbara Martin, commander 
of Van Nuys Squadron No. 2, and Cadet Sgt. 
Connie Beneke, will join her for a tour of the 
Scandinavian countries. This plan evoked 
additional praise from the general. 


MEETS REPRESENTATIVE MACK ~ 


Later the aviatrix met Representative 
Perer F. MACK,-JR., Democrat, of Illinois, a 
licensed commercial pilot and World War IIL 
Navy pilot. Currently, the Congressman 
holds the rank of lieutenant commander in 
the Naval Reserve and is qualified to fly all 
types of aircraft, ranging from single-engined 
planes to jets. Representative Mack himself 
flew around the world alone in a single- 
engined plane. 

During a whirlwind tour of the Nation’s 
Capital, with the assistance of Maj. Ray 
Martin, PIO of the National Capital Wing, 
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Miss Wood appeared on several radio and 
TV programs and was featured in press 
stories. 

Miss Wood’s Cessna 170 will be crated in 
New York and shipped overseas to Rotter- 
dam, Holland, where she will pick it up late 
in March and fly around Europe in short 
100- and 200-mile hops, landing and seeing 
the countryside via bicycle. 

Later in the fall, Miss Wood will meet her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jess Wood, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., for a month’s tour around 
Europe. Then she will nose the Cessna 
along the Mediterranean toward Turkey and 
India. 

SKIING IN ALPS 

After a taste of skiing in the Alps and 
skin diving in the Mediterranean, Miss Wood 
plans a try at wild game hunting in Borneo. 
Her itinerary places her_among the islands 
near Java and New Guinea sometime in De- 
eember as she flies her way toward Australia. 

Once again her plane will be temporarily 
grounded aboard ship as it is sent to San- 
tiago, Chile. When Miss Wood and her 
Cessna are reunited in South America, she 
will proceed up the coast across the Carib- 
bean and to Florida. She plans to complete 
the globe circling tour by landing in Van 
Nuys, Calif.. sometime in March 1957. 

A CAP emblem will be displayed on Miss 
Wood’s Cessna during most of her flight. 


Segregation Is a Wooden Leg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 18, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Manufacturers’ Record of May 1956 pub- 
lished an editorial entitled ““Segregation 
Is a Wooden Leg.” The editorial deals 
in a most realistic manner with one of 
the great problems facing the South to- 
day. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 

’ the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

SEGREGATION Is A WoopEN LEG 


If there is an editor in the South—or else- 
where, for that matter—who hasn’t written 
an editorial on the segregation issue he en- 
joys a rare distinction. For, in our opinion, 
segregation today is one of the most over- 
worked topics receiving attention of the free 
press. 

Both on editorial pages and in news col- 
umns the issue is being subjected to an over- 
dose of coverage in news media throughout 
the Nation. This excessive coverage in itself 
now constitutes a major barrier to easing of 
tensions and intelligent study of the 
problem. 

Overemphasis by the press plays directly 
into the hands of the extremist on both sides. 
It makes heroines of propagandists and 
heroes of reactionary politicians. Neither 
contribute to progress. 

The South today is somewhat comparable 
to a robust young man who wears a wooden 
leg as a result of a childhood accident. Ex- 
cept for this one handicap, the young man 
is of sound mind and limb, capable of lead- 
ing a perfectly normal life. 

In fact, there is every reason to believe that 
this young man, with proper therapy, can ul- 
timately overcome his handicap completely 
and become a superior citizen. The speed of 
his recovery hinges on the effectiveness of 
the therapy. 
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Now it is well established that in the treat- 
ment of such cases the psychological condi- 
tioning is just as important as the physical 
conditioning. We go out of our way to be 
considerate of people who have suffered such 
physical infirmities. 

It is considered exceedingly bad taste to 
call attention to an artificial limb, a withered 
arm, or even a mole on the cheek. It would 
be unthinkable to expose a patient to public 
ridicule. 

Yet today the Nation is carelessly gossiping 
about every aspect of the South's wooden leg, 
regardless of the effect on the patient. The 
critics are sitting around discussing the 
length, weight, shape, and finish of the arti- 
ficial limb. Some are even speculating as to 
whether it might be infested with termites. 

In fact, the leg is getting so much attention 
that the rest of the young man is being vir- 
tually ignored. The fact that the South is 
pacing the Nation in many fields of indus- 
trial, scientific, and civic progress is being 
lost in the increasing barrage of segregation 
news. 

This is about as reasonable as writing a 
biography of Franklin Roosevelt and describ- 
ing his polio affliction in great detail while 
failing to mention his other activities. It is 
like idenfifying Winston Churchill as ‘“‘a fat 
man who lives in England.” 

Recently we have seen a classic example of 
overemphasis of the South's segregation 
problem by nationally syndicated columnist 
Sylvia Porter. In a Charlotte datelined col- 
umn she suggested that racial difficulties will 
materially reduce industrial development in 
the region. 

We happen to have the facts on the devel- 
opment of the South. And they do not sup- 
port Miss Porter's view to the slightest de- 
gree. 

The major factors in the industrial de- 
velopment of the South are markets, ma- 
terials, and manpower. Many other factors 
such as transportation, utility services, wa- 
ter, and taxes are more important in site se- 
lection. 

Since Miss Porter’s column appeared we 
have queried several dozen top developers 
and plant location experts, and they have 
told us most emphatically that the segrega- 
tion issue seldom comes up for even a brief 
discussion. R. M. Cooper, director of the 
South Carolina Development Board for many 
years says “we have never had an inquiry 
which even referred to the matter.” 

Miss Porter’s column started a lot of ru- 
mors, but as yet we have not been able to 
find a single confirmed case of a plant lo- 
cation project deferred or adversely affected 
by the possibility of segregation difficulties. 

Moreover, it is clear that plant location 
activity in the South today is at an all time 
high. This was borne out in facts and fig- 
ures in the 1956 Blue Book of Southern 
Progress released last month. 

And key southern developers are highly 
optimistic about the future. They are con- 
fident that the region’s many attractions for 
industry will continue to promote expansion 
in the years ahead. 

As H. V. Allen, Jr., director of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural and Industrial Board puts 
it, “We believe the purchasing power of an 
expanding southern market, the availability 
of major physical resources including wa- 
ter, and the productiveness and enthusiasm 
of southern manpower are too firmly fixed in 
the minds of industrialists to allow the con- 
troversy on segregation to interfere with the 
continued industrial growth of the area.” 

This does not mean, of course, that south- 
ern industrial development cannot be ad- 
versely affected. But it is clear that if plant 
location factors are viewed in proper per- 
spective the South will continue to enjoy 
a favorable competitive position. 

We think it is in the interest both of the 
Nation and of the region to have more dis- 
cussion of southern progress and to have less 
careless talk about the wooden leg. H. M.C. 
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Life’s Saving Salt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 18, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Sunday Star of May 13 
there was published a very interesting 
article entitled “Life’s Saving Salt,” 
written by the Chaplain of the Senate, 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris. As Sena- 
tors know, Dr. Harris publishes a column 
in the Star each Sunday under the title 
“Spires of the Spirit.” On this particu- 
lar occasion he dealt with the life and 
conduct in the Senate of our late great 
friend, Senator Alben W. Barkley. 

Because I believe every Senator who 
has not read the article will enjoy read- 
ing it, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sprmes or THE Sprrir 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U. S. Senate) 
LIFE’S SAVING SALT 

Long ago a truism became proverbial. It 
is the assertion that humor is the saving 
salt sprinkled upon life’s vicissitudes. Hu- 
mor saves from many things. It will save 
one from magnifying a speck into a specter. 
It is a magic restorer of perspectives. It will 
keep one from taking himself too seriously. 
Humor is a vent to prevent one under heavy 
strain and pressure from going all to pieces. 


.A laugh will often pierce dark clouds of an- 


tagonism like a sudden shaft of light. Hu- 
mor may break through in some subtle and 
clever turn of a phrase. A pun often trans- 
forms frowns to smiles. A joke may change 
straight-set lips, the prelude to angry biting 
words, to loud guffaws which may alter the 
climate of a conference as if refreshing 
windows had been thrown wide open. 

The Nation mourns the loss of one of its 
best-loved leaders who exemplified in rich 
degree the saving salt of humor. Whatever 
the situation, Alben W. Barkley dealt in 
smiles and laughter. The funny side of 
things convulsed him And he was a past 
master in picturing for others what amused 
him. No statesman faced with greater so- 
lemnity and seriousness the thorny national 
and international problems of our troubled 
times as he served in posts of vast impor- 
tance. No one was more conscious that the 
decisions he was helping to make in these 
crucial days involved the very survival of 
the United States as a free Nation. Yet, 
Senator Barkley never hung his harp of hu- 
mor on weeping-willow trees. Facing the 
worst he could still laugh and make others 
laugh. He loved stories shot through with 
merriment which were mirrors to reflect some 
contemporary human foibles. 


It was truly said at his funeral service in 
Washington, in the presence of the President 
and Vice President and a brilliant galaxy of 
public servants: “With umbowed head and 
unimbittered heart, he met life’s losses gal- 
lantly and yet found fun in living and rev- 
eled in laughter.” The address he was deliv- 
ering to a multitude of smile-wreathed 
students when death instantly ended his 
earthly career, bubbled with humor. It 
could be said of the Nation’s only “Veep” as 
was said of another: “He went laughing up 
to God.” It might well be asked as some- 
body did when Artemus Ward, who con- 
stantly dealt in smiles, fared forth into the 
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heavenlies: “Is he gone to a land of no laugh- 
ter, who made mirth for us all?” 

Long after the last human eyes looked on 
Lincoln, there is still heard across the years 
the laughter in his Cabinet meetings during 
the War Between the States. There were 
some high officials in those White House 
conferences whose faces were sullen and 
shocked at the hilarity as the man that was 
to save the Union told yet another story. 
Lincoln declared: “With the fearful strain 
that is on me night and day, if I did not 
laugh I should die.” A study of our greatest 
leaders seems to confirm the dictum of Cole- 
ridge: “‘No mind is thoroughly well organ- 
ized that is deficient in the sense of humor.” 
In that respect man is but a child of nature 
although it is only man who really laughs. 
But it has been ordained that always close 
to weeping is laughter. The universe is seri- 
ous enough but its surface everywhere rip- 
ples with gaiety. It seems always ready for 
a laugh. 

Of course, all laughter is not wholesome. 
There is laughter which jeers and hisses, 
stings and ridicules. The Good Book warns 
that there is the laughter of fools which is 
like the crackling of thorns under the pot. 
Like thorns, that sort of perverted laughter 
can tear and lacerate human spirits. There 
is a world of difference between laughing 
at people and laughing with people. Dr. 
Powell Davies, one of the Capital’s outstand- 
ing preachers, does not exaggerate the mat- 
ter when, in scanning the wide fields of his- 
tory and literature, and impressed with the 
preservative power of the salt of humor, he 
declares: “Laughter is an integral part of 
life—a very important part. It is a shaping 
force in human affairs—it can influence 
events—it can mold character. It is inter- 
woven with everything else—one of the 
basics of experience—an indissoluble part of 
human life.” . 

An ancient proverb as old as King Solomon 
sums up this 20th-century statement in one 
sentence which has survived the destruction 
of the famed temple: “A merry heart doeth 
good like medicine.” But one greater than 
Solomon, whose glad eyes saw in common 
flowers a wardrobe surpassing that of the 
most royal adornment, kept His irrepressible 
joy even when the next step brought Him 
to the Cross. Theology has too often labeled 
Christ as the Man of Sorrows, but the sor- 
rows He bore were not His own. How have 
so many missed the gladness of Jesus at the 
Galilee springtime, His rapture at the song 
of the birds and the beauty of the flowers, 
His amused joy at children dancing in the 
market place, His humorous reply to the 
long-faced religious leaders, who asked re- 
provingly why He and His followers were so 
gleeful? All this is as much a revelation 
of religion as His most solemn words con- 
cerning sin and sorrow in death. His para- 
bles take merrymaking as their natural 
background. Pity it is that across child- 
hood’s indelible record is written: “Jesus 
wept.” It is perfectly evident that that entry 
was made because it was so exceptional. To 
be sure the New Testament never says Jesus 
laughed. The truth is He laughed so fre- 
quently it was not worth calling attention to. 
Always with Jesus, with many a twinkle in 
His eye and humor in speech, the at- 
mosphere was joyous and jubilant. That 
was characteristic to the very last as He 
prayed that the joy which had always per- 
meated His own heart might abound in the 
hearts of those dear to him. He was now 
leaving. In a lovely English cathedral dedi- 
cated to the Master of Men who met every 
situation with the salt of humor is hung a 
prayer. Who can doubt if that One in san- 
daled feet should enter this house of prayer 
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bearing His name, He would be likely, with 
a smile, to read the petition approvingly even 
before He made his way to the high altar. 
And here is the cathedral prayer: 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine, or sigh, 
Don’t let me worry overmuch 
About the fussy thing called I. 
Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke, 
To get some happiness in life, 
And pass it on to other folk. 





A Hot Meal for Older People Who Need It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting suggestion has been made in a let- 
ter I have recently received from Theda 
L. Waterman, executive director of the 
Central Agency for Chronically Il of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The Central Agency for 
Chronically Ill is a Red Feather service 
receiving support from the annual Com- 
munity Chest campaign in Milwaukee 
County. Miss Waterman, formerly 
coordinator of health services at the Tu- 
berculosis Institute of Chicago, Ill., has 
been director of the Public Health Nurs- 
ing Association, of Woonsocket, R. I. 
Miss Waterman’s suggestion will be of in- 
terest to all who are concerned with 
better care of our older people. Her 
letter follows: 

Congressman HENRY S. REuss, 
New House Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Reuss: I Know you 
are extremely interested in the development 
of adequate facilities for the aged. 

During the present controversy of farm 
legislation and surplus foods, I have thought 
again of a project which from time to time 
I have suggested to other people. 

Briefly, it would be a project of one hot 
meal a day sold at cost to the ambulatory 
aged who are living in rooming houses where 
there are inadequate cooking facilities—such 
&@ project to be similar to the school-lunch 
program and like this program to use some 
of the surplus foods. The meals might be 
served at schools or in settlement houses 
at noon when the older people could go to 
the central place. We all know that many 
of these oldsters, because of their in- 
ability to shop and the lack of cooking 
and refrigeration equipment, live on sweet 
rolls and coffee with the result that their 
health is impaired. Such a program as 
I visualize it would be attractive to them not 
only because they could have a well-cooked 
meal at cost, but they would have the social 
life associated with eating in a group. 

I realize that there would be many prob- 
lems to be ironed out, but I think such a plan 
has possibilities and could be developed. 

Personally, I would like to see an experi< 
ment made. 

Very sincerely, 
THepA L. WATERMAN, 
Executive Director. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof.” Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an . 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print.and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). . 
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For Human Betterment—Address by Hon. 
A. Boyd Campbell, President, United 
States Chamber of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following address 
by the Honorable Boyd Campbell, out- 
going President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which was made 
during their annual convention on April 
30, 1956. It is a thought-provoking ad- 
dress and I commend it to the House: 


Three hundred sixty-six days and one hun- 
dred twenty thousand miles ago we were in 
this room. together. 

Since then, I have been across the length 
and breadth of our national landscape. 

From Albany to Austin, from Poland 
Springs to Pasadena, and from Wichita to 
Williamsburg, I have met wonderful people, 
so many thousands of wonderful people. 

It has been a thrilling experience. No 
American could emerge from it without be- 
coming a better American, or without ac- 
quiring a more perceptive knowledge of the 
real strength of our country and of the char- 
acter, the spirit, and the purpose of our 
people. 

As never before, I have realized the deep 
reservoir of good will which attaches to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States—this great federation of chambers 
of commerce and trade associations, with its 
underlying membership of more than 
1,700,000 business men and women. 

If you had shared the salt—as I have 
shared the salt—with those who implement 
the national chamber’s purposes and vitalize 
its policies—you would have gained—as I 
have gained—a new respect for the validity 
of our purposes and the integrity of our 
policies. 

To you and to a great host of others like 
you, I express the sincere thanks and the 
most cordial appreciation of the board of 
directors, the officers, and the staff—and for 
myself—the gratitude of my heart for your 
beautiful courtesies and your boundless co- 
operation. 

In 124 communities, I have visited with 
you and talked to you—singly and in groups. 

More importantly, you have talked to me. 
You have talked about the current issues and 
public questions that affect the well-being 
of our beloved country. . 

By you, I mean Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American—God-fearing, home-loving, tax- 
paying, community builders. 

Wherever I have met you, north or south, 
east or west, there was a striking similarity 
in your thinking. 

You spoke the same language. The ac- 
cents may have varied, but the meaning did 
not. 
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Because your words were far more elo- 
quent, and because your thoughts were far 
more signficant than any that I could pos- 
sibly assemble, I shall tell you what you said. 

And so, I appear today as a reporter. 

First of all, you talked about business— 
as it was, and as you thought, or hoped, it 
would be. 

Last summer and fall, you looked forward 
to the turn of the year in anticipation that 
1955—by national standards—would prove 
to be our finest business year—and it was. 

In planning for 1956, you were hopeful 
and confident. Now, here we are, with one- 
third of the year behind us, and most of our 
economic forecasters believe that 1956—on 
balance—will be a better year than 1955. 

You frequently raised the question about 
the continuance of good business. 

You recognized your own responsibilities 
for a stable and expanding economy, and 
you were making plans accordingly. You 
also recognized that higher levels of business 
would depend, in large degree, on wise tax 
policies and sound fiscal policies of Govern- 
ment. 

While you did not spell it out in so many 
words, I am convinced that you share my 
opinion that our high level of prosperity is 
an almost perfect tribute to the working of 
a free economy. 

Furthermore, I think you will agree that 
there was never a more appropriate time to 
appraise the quality and scope of our eco- 
nomic stewardship. 

This appraisal should be a continuing 
process, and I firmly believe it is becoming 
so—not only to the advancement of our 
dynamic system of enterprise, but also to 
the betterment of all mankind. 

You were concerned—and very genuinely 
so—about the plight of your friends, the 
farmers, your fellow businessmen in agri- 
culture. You were troubled because agri- 
culture was not sharing in the prevailing 
prosperity. 

You felt that the farm problem had been 
vastly complicated because politics had be- 
come so interwoven with it. 

If Lam reporting your opinions correctly, 
you are convinced that the problem may get 
worse before it gets better. 

You know, however, that the economic 
softness of agriculture cannot continue in- 
definitely without becoming a hazard to our 
national welfare. 

You have not claimed to know all the 
answers, but this you do know: any real 
answer to the farm problem must be based 
upon economic principles rather than politi- 
cal considerations. 

There exists among the men of agriculture 
a tremendous fund of good sense, good judg- 
ment, good will, patriotism, and economic 
understanding. 

When we add these priceless qualities to a 
high faith in the long-range future of farm- 
ing, there will emerge a real solution to the 
farm problem—if—and this is a big if— 
political eager beavers will take a vacation. 

Then—taxes. Everywhere I went, you 
talked about taxes. 

What did you say about taxes? 

Surely you would not expect me to quote 
your exact language in this company. 

In essence, however, you said: “Taxes are 
too high.” 


Maybe you've always said taxes were too 
high. I’ve never heard you say taxes were 
too low—or even just right. 

A system of taxation that puts a premium 
on tax angles rather than upon good man- 
agement, undermines your confidence in its 
equity, and without equity, no system of 
taxation is tolerable or enforceable. 

I could drop the subject of taxes right 
there, but I would be closing on a negative 
note. The fact is that your thinking leaned 
very definitely toward the positive. 

You were*worried not only about the tax 
burden itself, but about what our tax struc- 
ture does to initiative, to venture capital, 
and to opportunity. 

And that means that you are for a sys- 
tem of taxation that inspires initiative, 
magnetizes venture capital, and broadens 
opportunity. 

You are thinking about tomorrow, and 
what it holds for young people. There is 
nothing negative about that. 

You expressed strong opinions about Gov- 
ernment in business. First, last, and al- 
ways, you are against the competition of 
Government in economic areas where private 
capital is able and anxious to do the job. 

Instead of amplifying your opinions, how- 
ever, I shall condense them into one em- 
phatic, unequivocal statement: 

You said: “Let Government get out of 
business.” 

Repeatedly, you brought up the topic of 
social security. You approved the principle, 
but you were amazed at its complexity and 
alarmed at its implications. 

Because the social-security program is full 
of heart appeal, it is also full of political 
allure. You recognized its attractions for the 
articulate and plausible—sometimes unin- 
formed—and sometimes unprincipled office 
seekers who attempt to buy votes with your 
money by constantly raising the social se- 
curity ante. 

Your deep concern was indicated by the 
number of times you posed the question: 
“How far can we go?” 

Can we contain the program at its present 
levels and supplement it by private plans, or 
will we be led—insidiously but pleasantly— 
along a primrose path toward a security 
mirage until we reach the point of no re- 
turn? 

Is it conceivable that the great humani- 
tarian concept of providing basic security 
for our senior citizens and for widows and 
orphans could become an economic albatross 
about the neck of our body politic? 

Now this leads us directly to the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
What did you say about those recommenda- 
tions? 

Not enough. Not nearly enough. 

True, 99.44 percent of you were for the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion—which we usually call the Hoover re=- 
port—just to simplify the reference. 

While you were emphatic and highly ar- 
ticulate on the subject of taxes, the same 
emphasis did not carry through on the 
Hoover report. 

This is paradoxical because the adoption 
of the report would provide the tax relief 
which you so earnestly seek. 

Likewise, it would accomplish your vigor- 
ous demand that the Federal Government 
remove itself from competition with private 
business, 
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Not only does the Hoover report provide 
the means of bringing these long-sought ob- 
jectives into reality, it proposes the modern- 
ization of our National Government, which 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

This magnificient audit of Government, 
produced by the best talent in America, after 
a prodigious amount of study, however 
highly respected, is not self-enacting. 

To get its recommendations translated 
into law will require the full force of your 
informed, united, and sustained effort. It 
will take leg work, head work, and heart 
work. 

I do not share the opinion of those who 
feel that this is not the time to press this 
matter. It is too important to delay—under 
any consideration. 

And now—the labor merger. 

We are confronted with the accomplished 
fact of a union between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, comprising a mem- 
bership of about 15 million. 

In many groups, in many States, I have 
sat in on conversations in which you at- 
tempted to appraise the impact of the merger 
on industry—on politics—and on the public 
weal. 

If I have correctly gaged your thinking, 
you look upon the labor merger as a possible 
menace—and as a possible promise. 

Labor’s objectives, in many respects, run 
counter to our own. Labor tends to the 
idea of more government in our economic 
system—more concentration of power in 
Washington. 

We have been working in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. We believe that one of free- 
dom’s greatest safeguards lies in the dispersal 
of authority, and we will never surrender 
that conviction. 

Labor’s vast power has been concentrated— 
and if I may interpolate a suggestion in at 
this point, I would recommend that while 
you are in your capital city, you have a look 
at the magnificent new buildings the unions 
have recently constructed—and those they 
are now constructing. There are some 15 
in all. 

Those buildings are solid evidence of la- 
bor’s growing strength and of its entrench- 
ment in Washington to present its views to 
government under the constitutional right 
of petition. 

You have expressed no quarrel with that. 
You only hope that as labor comes into a 
realization of its great size and strength, it 
will be as zealous in policing itself for the 
general well-being as it has been zealous in 
pressing its economic demands. 

You believe that the American public’s 
awareness of the potential danger in big- 
ness—big government, big business or big 
labor—is a safeguard to the abuse of such 
power. 

You have hailed the high-principled state- 
ments of Mr. George Meany—President of 
the AFL-CIO. He has said—with empha- 
sis—that as labor grows bigger and bigger, 
that it must discharge its responsibility to 
the community as a whole in a manner that 
will bring credit to the union movement. 

Mr. Meany will have your great good wish- 
es if he moves against the intolerable evils 
in the secondary boycott—that malignancy 
in the body of our economic-social system. 

If Mr. Meany mobilizes his power and in- 
fluence to clean up terrorism and racketeer- 
ing in unprincipled unions, he will not only 
enhance the stature of American labor, he 
will perform a service of incalculable value 
to our country. 

And then, you spun the globe: 

You have been intriguea, amazed—and if 
I am not mistaken—somewhat amused at 
at the fantastic Russian spectacle—the 
so-called new look. 

The ghost of Stalin has been hailed before 
the court of his successors and charged with 
every crime in the book, 
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No one ts easier to convict than a ghost, 
and so, the present masters of the Kremlin, 
serving in the triple capacity of prosecutor, 
judge, and jury, have convicted “good old 
Joe.” He is solely responsible, so they say, 
for the lies, deceit, duplicity, and murder and 
all the other sins against society—upon which 
the Soviet regime was built. 

Among the many grotesque contradictions 
in this situation is that the same old gang is 
ruling Russia—minus Stalin. It is the same 
oid gang with a brand new look. 

They are playing that new look for every- 
thing it is worth—and let’s face it—they are 
getting away with it in too many corners of 
the world. 

Day after day we are deluged with stories 
of the back-slapping and baby-kissing tours 
of Russia’s ruling clique. Synthetic good- 
will is simply oozing from their pores. 

But—as its present masters parade across 
the world behind their masks of benignity— 
you have not forgotten the real character of 
the Russian apparatus. 

No, you have not been fooled. You have 
not been enticed by the song of the Russian 
Lorelei—because in that direction lies dis- 
aster. 

There is nothing you would welcome more 
than a true change of heart in the rulers of 
the Kremlin, because deep down inside each 
of you is a love of peace—and the hope that 
it may eventually prevail throughout the 
world. 

You cannot envision, however, such a 
change among the men who were part and 
parcel of the great Russian blood-lettings. 

You are committed to the principle of St. 
John the Divine, that men should be judged 
by their works—and so you are in favor of 
keeping America’s defense impregnable while 
we watch and wait for more convincing evid- 
ence of the Soviet’s regeneration. 

When Russia has reversed all the entries of 
double dealing— 

When she has released the thousands of 
slave laborers and war prisoners who are be- 
ing held in captivity in violation of law and 
human decency— 

When she has freed her satelite nations 
and done everything possible to expirate her 
crimes against civilization— 

When she has repudiated her diabolical 
purpose to rule the world—then perhaps it 
will be time to take her new look seriously. 

How about your views on education? 

There was never a time in our history 
when education was so important to our na- 
tional vigor, to our very survival, as it is to- 
day. The ideological and physical conflicts 
which embroil the world will be resolved in 
the realm of the mind and spirit. 

You know this. You have come into a 
new realization of the value of education, 
and you have a sense of compulsion to do 
something about it—just what, you are not 
too sure. 

The towering problems of teacher short- 
ages, of tremendous manpower demands, 
particularly in the fields of science and 
engineering and always the problems of 
finance, do not lend themselves to easy 
solutions. 

Always, in talking about education there 
arose the subject of Federal aid. 

And what is your attitude about Federal 
aid? 

You want no part of it, and you under- 
stand clearly why. 

You understand that just as livestock lose 
weight on a long trip to market, so does 
your tax dollar lose weight on a round trip 
to Washington. 

But that is not your main objection to 
Federal aid for education. Your objection 
goes much deeper than that. 

You believe in the dispersal of power, par- 
ticularly with respect to education. You 
know that if and when local and State au- 
thorities surrender their responsibilities for 
the support and control of our schools, free- 
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dom will have lost one of its mightiest 
citadels. 

The Founding Fathers allocated only 17 
powers to the Federal Government. The re- 
sponsibility for education was not one of 
them. That responsibility was left to the 
individual States and the people. The 
architects of our Constitution believed in a 
government close to the people and in the 
philosophy of maximum self-determination. 

You are familiar with the recent exhaus- 
tive studies of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations in which it was found 
that not a single State in this Union was 
unable to finance its educational respon- 
sibilities. 

The White House Conference confirmed 
this finding, although in the much dis- 
cussed report of the conference, this sig- 
nificant fact has not had the emphasis that 
it deserves. . 

If I might be permitted to add a footnote 
to my interpretation of your attitude toward 
Federal aid to education, it would be this: 

The increasing demand for Federal aid has 
its genesis in the failure of the States to 
meet educational needs. It can well be that 
there has been too much emphasis on States” 
rights and not enough on States’ responsi- 
bilities. 

If the States do not proceed at once— 
now—to close the gap between what is and 
what ought to be in education, we will have 
Federal aid. Children cannot wait, and the 
national welfare is involved. 

Finally, the election year—the year in 
which a legion of candidates are advancing 
their personal and party claims to public 
office. 

Among them are those who seek election 
to the most powerful position in the world— 
the Presidency of the United States. 

This leap-year could be a stimulating and 
inspiring proposition, a reexamination of 
governmental practices, a reappraisal of 
political and economic policies and a re- 
assessment of social accountability. In 
short—it could be a workshop on citizen- 
ship. 

But, you say, that such is not the case. 
You seem to feel that our political cam- 
paigns all too frequently take the form of 
a promising match. 

You believe our democratic concepts would 
be reinforced if we had more leadership and 
less followship. 

You want the kind of leadership that 
makes us think—instead of followship that 
tells us what it thinks we want to hear. 

We have often wondered—you and I~ 
just what would happen if a politicial Daniel 
should come to judgment. What would 
happen if this man, possessed of the God- 
given power to “make interpretations and 
dissolve doubts,” should announce for 
public office? 

Suppose that he should promise nothing 
but the equivalent of the Churchillian 
promise of blood, sweat, and tears. 

Would he be heeded—or hung in effigy? 

Suppose he should be elected, and sup- 
pose that upon some momentous issue with 
tremendous public appeal, he should say—as 
did Senator Lamar of my own State—many 
years ago—Today I must be true or false.” 

And then suppose that he took a position 
for integrity instead of expediency. 

Would he be returned—or retired? 

You are looking for men like that in pub- 
lic office because—here in Amercia—is the 
desire of the people to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God. 

And now—I close the book on my report. 

I conclude, as I began, by saying that no 
one could emerge from my experience of 
the past 12 months without becoming a 
better American. 

Whenever I have been abroad, and the 
hour for returning finally arrives, my 
thoughts turn to these magnificent lines 
of Henry Van Dyke: 
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“Oh, it’s home again, and home again, 
America for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to 
plough the rolling sea 

To the blessed land of room enough be- 
yond the ocean bars 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the 
flag is full of stars.” 


Here in America—the air is full of sun- 
light—and the flag is full of stars. 

I have never been so proud to be an 
American. 





Armed Forces Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, May 19, we celebrate a day heavily 
charged with overtones as to the future 
of our Nation, Armed Forces Day. The 
numerous displays of our strength and 
publicity concerning how our defense 
effort works, should go a long way toward 
increasing public understanding of our 
defense program. 

Armed Forces Day is particularly 
timely this year because it follows so 
ciosely on the heels of the passage of 
the Defense Department appropriation 
bill here in the House. There were sev- 
eral aspects in the consideration of that 
measure which deserve: the attention of 
everyone concerned with the future of 
our Nation. 

If there ever was a subject that ought 
to be completely nonpartisan and non- 
political, our national defense effort is it. 
Yet there has been in recent months a 
good deal of headline-grabbing and wild 
charges with political overtones, cen- 
tering around the President’s policies 
with respect to the development of our 
medium and heavy bomber force. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone agrees that we 
cannot permit our Defense Department, 
and particularly our Stategic Air Force, 
to become second best. But this is a mat- 
ter for the experts. What the Russians 
are really doing, and how our total de- 
fense organization compares with them, 
is something that only our military and 
intelligence experts can balance out for 
us. And so far as I am concerned, there 
is not a man in this country better qual- 
ified to do this than President Ejisen- 
hower himself. The President rightly 
cautioned against letting ourselves be 
misled by what he characterized the 
“numbers racket” in this field. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
concurred with the President when they 
made their report on the Defense De- 
partment budget. Because these men 
have been studying this whole situation 
with minute care, their judgment is 
doubly significant at a time when our 
defense preparations are under partisan 
political attack from snipers who, un- 
like the members of this committee, have 
no responsibility for study and deter- 
mination of what is an adequate and 
proper figure to fix for our national de- 
fense. 
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Let me quote a few lines from the 
committee report: 

The committee, after extensive hearings 
* * * feels that, barring unforeseen devel- 
opments, the amount appropriated is gen- 
erally adequate to fully implement our pro- 
jected military requirements for the fiscal 
year and will enable the Department to 
continue to give the country an increasingly 
strong and well-balanced force. The 1957 
military budget, perhaps more so than any 
previous budget in our history, reflects 
changes and improvements in methods of 
warfare which we have been forced to de- 
velop in an attempt to retain superiority over 
any possible aggressor. 


Mr. Speaker, I hardly think it neces- 
sary to remind the Members of this body 
that the vote on final passage of the 
defense budget was 377-0. This smash- 
ing victory represents a well-deserved 
vote of confidence from both sides of 
the aisle in our defense leaders and their 
work. It is to be hoped that from now 
on we will have a lot more cooperation 
with and trust in our military experts 
and a lot less partisan pettiness and wild 
charges. 

As we celebrate Armed Forces Day let 
us remember these things and continue 
to work to keep our defenses strong. We 
must never forget that our Armed Forces 
represents a powerful force for world 
peace, because they are the greatest de- 
terrent to possible aggression. 

I hope that public understanding of 
our national defense program will be 
increased by Saturday’s activities and 
that the world will more and more come 
to see in our strong defenses not a threat 
to the world, but an affirmation of Amer- 
ica’s peaceful aspirations. 





Problems of a Small Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 26 Mrs. Robert F. Baxter, of 
Lumpkin, Ga., wrote a letter to the Let- 
ters to the Editor column of the Atlanta 
Journal. 

Mrs. Baxter, living on Lilac Hill Farm, 
is naturally interested in the farmers’ 
viewpoint, and has ably presented that 
viewpoint in her letter. 

In the last paragraph of her letter she 
pays a well deserved compliment to her 
Representative in the United States Con- 
gress from the Third Georgia District, 
Hon. E. L. Forrester. He is an able, 
competent and highly respected Member 
of the United States House of Represent- 


. atives, and is a tireless and effective 


worker not only for his agricultural con- 
stituents, but for the welfare of the en- 
tire Nation. I join Mrs. Baxter in the 
wish that we may have more brave men 
of the caliber of Congressman FORRESTER. 

Under unanimous consent I attach 
herewith the above mentioned letter of 
Mrs. Baxter: 
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Limac HILi Farm, 
Lumpkin, Ga., April 26, 1956. 
The Eprrors, 
Atlanta Journal, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

I did not need to read completely through 
the letter captioned “Could Farmers be a 
Little Bit Greedy” in yesterday's letters col- 
umn to know there would be no signature. 
Yes “Mr. (or Mrs.) Name Withheld,” if ex- 
pecting to get a decent return for the crops 
we grow to enable us to have the necessities 
and a few of the pleasures of life is being “a 
little bit greedy” I suppose 98 percent or 
more of America’s farmers are _ greedy. 
Most of the people who express their learned 
opinions on how much the farmers are mak- 
ing know very little about the situation. If © 
they checked the price farmers must pay for 
their seeds, fertilizers, equipment, averaged 
with the years it rained too much or didn’t 
rain at all and learned how much “take- 
home pay” the farmer really gets, there 
would be less criticisms and more sympathy, 
But few farmers want sympathy. They 
merely want to be left alone and not be the 
subject of a political tempest in a tremen- 
dous teapot. Evidently there is a widespread 
misconception of the word “parity” (even 
though your paper has done a vital public 
service by repeatedly explaining it in detail) 
and I feel sure if our small friend can read, 
his dictionary will explain to him his error 
in using the phrase “90 percent loan” indis- 
criminately. 

Farming is a hard and, in the case of small 
farmers, often a financially unrewarding one. 
Your obvious question then—why do we 
farm? First, because both my husband and 
I grew up on farms and we love it. We find 
a change of pace and constant challenge in 
wresting our livelihood from the soil. We 
gave up a promising career and financial se- 
curity of the city almost 4 years ago, and 
came home to the farm as the third genera- 
tion of my family to till this soil. We are 
making a success of it and we will continue 
to do so if the selfish people, who believe the 
stories constantly making the rounds of how 
much profit farmers make and how little 
work they do. We aren’t starving and you 
aren’t likely to hear of any farmer willing to 
use the hands God gave him, starving. But 
few farmers are making a decent margin of 
profit in comparison to the other industries. 

So, in behalf of all our farmers, won’t you 
look at the problem not only from the side 
section of your pocketbook from which you 
must pay a higher price for the produce you 
buy than a few years back but also from the 
farmers’ angle of getting the same or perhaps 
@ little more for his produce as a few years 
back but who also must pay the same prices 
for things his farm will not produce. We are 
not a down-trodden, ignorant class of people 
as many of the tired old jokes would have you 
believe. We are as intelligent and well read 
and enlightened as any other class of people 
asawhole. We are far too smart to be yelled 
or ridiculed into submitting uncomplainingly 
to an intolerable situation not of our own 
making. Why should-there be any necessity 
for the phrases “country bumpkins” or “city 
slickers” for the same God made us all and 
we are almost all engaged in seeking to insure 
a@ measure of health and happiness for our~ 
selves and our families. If we do not work 
together and help each other we have missed 
the entire concept of life in a free nation. 

When people speak so freely of the Govern- 
ment aid to farmers, I wonder if they have 
stopped to examine the aid, either directly 
or indirectly, given to their particular indus- 
try or profession. 

Our Nation’s economy would fall overnight 
if all the fields were idle, but many, many 
other industries could cause the same effect 
if. they. ceased. But you rarely read of a 
farmer suggesting that an automobile dealer 
or an insurance broker or similar endeavor 
lowering their prices because we realize, per- 
haps better than most, that although we do 
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not enjoy paying high prices for their prod- 
ucts, that the cost of producing the product 
or service would make such a step pro- 
hibitive. 

Are farmers, then, being unreasonable for 
wishing that someone who has no political 
ax to grind or fear in their hearts that some 
class might make a penny more than they, 
examine the farm situation earnestly and 
prayerfully and come up with a workable so- 
lution? We realize it is a tremendous prob- 
lem, and it will take someone far wiser than 
we to solve it. We wish with all our hearts we 
had more brave men of the caliber of our 
Third District Representative, the Honorable 
E. L. Forrester, who has fought so long and 
tirelessly for a workable solution fair to both 
the farmer and consumer, 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES NEWMAN BAXTER. 
Mrs. Robert F. Baxter. 





Katyn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a couple 
of weeks ago, the Associated Press car- 
ried a dispatch from Warsaw, Poland, 
stating that the present Communist 
Government proposes to launch an in- 
vestigation to determine the facts as to 
whether the Soviet Government mas- 
sacred thousands of Polish military offi- 
cers and civic leaders in the Katyn 
forest at the beginning of World War II. 

On May 3, Polish Constitution Day, 
I filed a resolution asking the Congress 
to request the State Department to for- 
ward the reports, findings and evidence 
recorded by the select committee which 
investigated the Katyn massacre in the 
82d Congress. If the Polish Commu- 
nist Government is serious in exposing 
the international crimes of Joe Stalin 
the testimony of 220 sworn witnesses 
taken in America, England, and Europe 
during the Katyn committee hearings 
should be of great value to inform the 
world again about the Kremlin crimes. 

The following resolution presented by 
Vincent A. Basinski, of the Polish Army 
Veterans’ Association, was adopted 
unanimously at their meeting held in 
Gary, Ind., in September of last year: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED ON THE SIXTH ANNI- 

VERSARY OF THE FIRST PUBLIC COMMEMORA- 

TION OF THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 

Assembled on this 18th day of September 
1955, in Gary, Ind., at the Polish Home, 1600 
Pennsylvania Street, to commemorate the 
first public protest in America against the 
savage acts of genocide that were, and are 
being perpetrated by the Soviet Union 
against the Polish Nation, as exemplified 
by the unprecedented in history, and most 
bestial mass murder of 15,000 Polish officers 
in the Katyn Forest, Kozielsk, Starobielsk 
and Ostashkov areas by the Russian secret 
police, we, the representatives of various 
veterans’, civic and fraternal organizations, 
unanimously resolve to bring before the 
forum of public opinion certain facts and 
grievances that came into being during the 
6 years of our endeavors to bring justice 
and Christian morality into international 
affairs, to wit: 
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1. We assure the martyred, persecuted and 
enslaved Polish Nation, that we will not cease 
in our attempt to bring the perpetrators of 
the Katyn massacre to the bar of justice 
either at the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, or the inernational tribunal, or a 
special judicial body competent to render 
at least an advisory opinion. 

2. We cannot agree with, nor can we con- 
don in silence the position taken by a State 
Department’s functionary, Mr. Thruston B. 
Morton, who in a letter to Representative 
Ray J. Mappen, dated May 14, 1953, and 
cloaked in fine and empty legal terminology, 
revealed impotent expediency of the State 
Department and its unwillingness to bring 
the Katyn findings of the select committee 
for a discussion in the United Nation Gen- 
eral Assembly. We strongly feel that the 
principle of elementary justice and decency 
was pushed aside in fear of offending the 
Kremlin tyrants with innocent Polish blood 
on their hands, when said State Depart- 
ment’s functionary advised the select com- 
mittee of the 82d Congress not to press 
resolution 63 which demanded that the 
Katyn mass murder be brought at least for 
discussion before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

3. Again, we express our most sincere 
thanks and gratitude to Representative Ray 
J. MapDden from the First Indiana District, 
who took the Katyn matter into his heart, 
delivered several addresses before the House 
of Representatives, published several Katyn 
resolutions in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and then became chairman of the select 
committee to investigate the Katyn Forest 
massacre. In this work, Representative Ray 
J. MADDEN has shown statesmanlike wisdom 
and courage rarely to be found in our diplo- 
matic personnel. 

4. We wish to highly commend the work 
of the chairman of the First Katyn Obser- 
vance Committee, Mr. Vincent A. Basinski, 
whose untiring efforts resulted in the Katyn 
commemorations on September 18, 1949, in 
Gary, Ind.; on May 6, 1951, in South Bend, 
Ind., and today’s meeting in Gary, as well 
as several resolutions passed through his in- 
spiring work at conventions, meetings, and 
observances of the Indiana Department of 
the Polish American Congress, Inc. 

5. We pledge our civic endeavors toward 
the end that the Katyn massacre perpetra- 
tors be brought to justice, other acts of 
genocide revealed and prevented on the face 
of the earth, thus making this world a safer 
and more orderly place in which to live— 
in peace and justice, and under the eternal 
precepts of Christian ethics. 

Committee of resolutions: 

JOSEPH WIEWIORA, 
Chairman, 

ZYGMUNT STARKO, 
Cochairman, 

W. Wawkzyniak, 
Secretary. 

Passed and unanimously approved by all 
participants of the third solemn commemo- 
ration of the Katyn massacre, 

Presiding officers: 

T. S. Kusrax, Chairman. 
Sopuie Dorscu, Secretary. 





The President’s Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times, Monday, May 14, 
1956: 

THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH 

After still another close and thorough 
checkup there is a further report on the 
health of President Eisenhower. It is de- 
tailed and precise. What is most important 
is that it is completely favorable. 

We have occasion to congratulate the Pres- 
ident upon his fine recovery. We also con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the restored health 
of our Chief Executive. We are happy for 
him, for his family and for the Nation. 

This whole matter of the President's ill- 
ness has been handled in an unusual way. 
Never before in our history has the public 
been so completely and carefully informed 
of the character of a President’s illness and 
every step in his recovery. Since we know 
the sort of person he is we cannot believe 
that the President has had any feeling of 
chagrin or resentment over this continuous 
personal and even intimate publicity. He 
has obviously felt that his fellow countrymen 
had a right to be concerned over his health 
and that they had also a right to be fully 
informed. We appreciate his generosity and 
applaud his good judgment. 

This latest complete report on his con- 
dition should go far to take the issue of 
the President’s health out of the current 
presidential campaign. This should be a 
good thing, not merely because unpleasant 
and even morbid personalities can be avoided. 
It will make it possible to concentrate closer 
attention on what are and ought to be the 
real and big issues. 

The voters are being asked to judge an 
administration and its accomplishments. 
They will be voting, if indirectly, on such 
questions as foreign aid, national defense, 
farm policy, fiscal responsibility, and ad- 
ministrative integrity. It is right that their 
attention should be focused on such ques- 
tions and not diverted by something that 
is now most happily, no longer an issue. 

It is also fortunate that this favorable 
report on the President’s health should come 
out at this time because of its undoubted 
impact on the whole field of foreign affairs. 
President Eisenhower has become a very real 
symbol of a troubled world’s search for peace. 
He occupies an unusual position in the es- 
teem of other peoples. His word carries 
weight, not merely because of the great coun- 
try for which he speaks, but because the 
sense of his own integrity has been trans- 
lated into terms that people all over the 
world seem to understand. 

At the time of the President’s initial ill- 
ness there was a veritable torrent of mes- 
sages from every part of the earth. They 
expressed a deep concern over the well-being 
of a trusted friend. With his steady recov- 
ery there has been also a worldwide feeling 
of thankfulness and relief. The President’s 
health is an international concern. 

So we are glad to get this good report. We 
wish the President many more years of a 
happy and useful life. 





Eugene J. Butler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform the Members of the 
House of the passing of Eugene J. Butler, 
an eminent Catholic gentleman and lay- 
man, who was known to so many of us 
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as the executive director of the legal de- 
partment of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Probably no layman within our 
memory has accomplished more on be- 
half of his church and his country than 
has Mr. Butler, for he was devoted in his 
service to both. The greatest tribute that 
I can pay to his memory is to include ‘= 
the extension of my remarks, the eulog: 
that was delivered at his funeral this 
morning by His Excellency, Right Rev. 
Emmett M. Walsh, bishop of the diocese 
of Youngstown, Ohio: 

Text or SERMON OF BISHOP WALSH 
REQUIEM—EUGENE J. BUTLER 


Your Excellencies, and so forth, Brethren 
in the Lord: 


“Lord, Thou didst deliver to me 5 talents, 
behold I have gained other 5 over and 
above. His Lord said to him, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant, because thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will place 
thee over many things; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord” (Matthew 25: 20-21). 

Our hearts are sad today in the presence 
of death, the death of one whom we have 
loved in life for his wholesome Christian 
manhood and his warn personality rich in 
wisdom as well as charm, endowed with a 
genuis for understanding and generous 
friendship animated by Christian charity. 

Not the least of his virtues was the forti- 
tude with which he walked for months with 
full knowledge of his true condition of 
health, down into the valley “in the midst 
of the shadows of death.”” His most intimate 
friends heard no word of complaint. He was 
always “fine” when they inquired. His work 
went on day by day, his mind was keen, his 
interest and effectiveness seemed never to 
diminish, until the end was almost at hand. 
“I am now in the hands of God, and I need 
the prayers of my friends.” These were his 
words as he took to his bed for the long and 
weary weeks of suffering he bore so patiently 
and humbly in union with the sufferings of 
his crucified Lord. 

His faith and confidence were in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, “in whom the hope of a happy 
resurrection has shone upon us,” according 
to the words of the preface of the Mass of 
Requiem, “so that those whom the certain 
fate of dying renders sad, may be consoled 
by the promise of future immortality. For 
with regard to thy faithful, O Lord, life 
is changed, not taken away, and the house of 
this earthly habitation being destroyed, an 
eternal dwelling in heaven is obtained.” 

Those of us who had the privilege of 
knowing Eugene J. Butler in life understand 
his courage to live with confidence and, with 
unperturbed mind, carry on his work as the 
shadows deepened and the house of his 
earthly habitation was falling in ruins 
around him. For he was a man of living 
faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and 
in all the truths He revealed with divine au- 
thority and in His promises of eternal life. 
We can remember occasions when life chal- 
lenged Mr. Butiler’s faith and he would, with 
calm and steady eyes and smiling counte- 
nance give the Catholic answer by word or 
deed. A loyal soldier of Jesus Christ in full 
health, shirking none of life’s responsibili- 
ties, he was in failing health faithful and 
true to the end. 

He loved God and had an abounding char- 
ity for his fellow men. He was a devoted 
son of Holy Church. The church’s voice 
was ever to him the voice of Jesus Christ 
teaching. The church’s ministrations were 
to him, as to every true Catholic, the sav- 
ing ministrations of Jesus Christ our eternal 
High Priest. We who knew him and loved 
him in life have the consoling hope that he 
now knows and enjoys the good things that 
God has prepared for them that love Him. 
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Yet we must remember the words of St. 
Paul, “But to me it is a very small thing 
to be judged by you or by man’s day. But 
neither do I judge my own self. For I am 
not conscious to myself of anything. Yet 
am I not hereby justified, but he that 
judgeth me is the Lord” (I Corinthians 4: 3, 
4). 

So let us remember those other words of 
Holy Scripture, “It is therefore a holy and 
wholesome thought to pray for the dead, 

»at they may be loosed from their sins” 
(2 Maccabees 13: 46). Let all of us who knew 
Eugene Butler as a friend, all who esteemed 
and loved him in life, remember him often 
before the altar of God and pray that God 
grant him eternal rest and peace and let 
perpetual light shine upon him. 

But on this sad occasion, I must have 
more to say, because Mr. Butler was more 
than an exemplary Catholic. He was a ser- 
vant of the church distinguished by his 
singular devotion to her cause, no less than 
by the high degree of excellence of the service 
he rendered. He was an able lawyer with a 
unique genius for discerning the church’s 
true interests in the fields of legislation and 
public poliey. He had expert knowledge of 
the legislative process as well as of adminis- 
trative and judicial procedures, and profound 
respect for these American institutions. 

With these gifts and accomplishments he 
was utterly dedicated to the service of the 
church. His personal integrity, engaging 
personality, and innate honesty, as well as his 
realistic understanding of the problems of 
men in public life, gave him ready access to 
ail with whom he had to deal, when he came 
to discuss the church’s interests or her posi- 
tion on public questions. They knew he 
came to make no deals and to ask nothing 
that would compromise the public welfare 
or the individual conscience. He came to 
present the church as she really is, to give a 
forthright explanation of the church’s God- 
given rights and her. legitimate interests, as 
for instance, in education and in social 
legislation, social welfare policies, public 
morality, the protection of the morals of 
our youth, and the preservation of our Chris- 
tian traditions and sound religious values in 
law and public policy. 

In a very true sense, Mr. Butler was an 
ambassador of good will and understanding 
and often seemed to have a special “grace 
of office” to serve God and His holy church 
and at the same time contribute to our coun- 
try’s welfare. His prestige with official Wash- 
ington over a period of almost 3 decades was 
remarkable. In his humility he would say 
that his prestige was that of the bishops, 
whom he represented. The truth, however, 
was that he was jealous of the honor of the 
church. He had a profound sense of respon- 
sibility to represent the church truly and 
well and he dedicated his life and his talents 
without reservation to the church’s cause. 
The quality of his service enhanced the 
prestige of the church and her influence for 
good in our land. 

As a legal adviser to the bishops, Mr. But- 
ler enjoyed their utmost confidence through 
the years. When decisions were in the mak- 
ing he could be relied upon for a realistic 
appraisal of all the elements involved, a 
competent presentation of the law and the 
facts that were pertinent, and prudent coun- 
sel as to the appropriate course of action. 
His advice was objective and wise, and char- 
acteristically was always presented as the 
advice of the legal department, with full 
credit to his associates for their contribution. 

I am sure the cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops of the United States would have me 
pay tribute to his memory in their name. 
They have known through the years the in- 
valuable service that he rendered them in 
the discharge of their responsibilities for the 
welfare of the church, They have always 
appreciated his splendid Catholic manhood, 
his clear and sound Catholic mind illumined 
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by faith, his high professional competence, 
his wise counsel, his zeal for the welfare of 
the church, and his profound spirit of dedi- 
cation to her service. They honored him 
with their complete confidence. They held 
him in esteem, which deepened through the 
years. With his passing into eternity they 
are conscious of a deep sense of loss, and all 
over our country archbishops and bishops are 
offering holy mass for his eternal ‘repose. 
They would have me say these words of sym-< 
pathy and consolation with Mr. Butler’s fam- 
ily. 

Here, we have united with the archbishop 
in offering the holy sacrifice of the mass for 
the repose of the soul of our departed broth- 
er. In the spirit of prayer it is not hard for 
us to imagine him rendering an account of 
his use of the talents given him by his Lord. 
Nor is it hard to imagine our Lord saying to 
him, “Well done, good and faithful servant, | 
because thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will place thee over many * * * 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

For this happy reward he labored in life, 
and we, his friends, devoutly pray. 





Why No More Helicopter Subsidy? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude herewith for the ReEcorp, an edi- 
torial published in the San Francisco 
Examiner on May 1 concerning the need 
for helicopter service for the San Fran- 
ciso International Airport—one of the 
largest airports in the United States. I 
include with it a copy of a speech made 
by James S. Ricklefs, president of Rick 
Helicopters, Inc., of San Francisca, 
These articles point out the necessity for 
a review by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and Civil Air Administration of our pres- 
ent airport facility programs in view of 
the forthcoming development of jet 
liners and the possible further removal 
of metropolitan airports from nearby 
downtown areas. Our highways are 
crowded every hour of the day and fre- 
quently more time is lost in transporta- 
tion to and from airports than is con- 
sumed in actual flight. The use of the 
helicopter may conceivably be the an- 
swer to this problem. I submit these 
articles so that they may be reviewed by 
the members of the CAB and CAA and 
appropriate committees of Congress: 
[From the San Francisco Examiner of May 1, 

1956] 
TRUTH, JUSTICE, PuBLIC SERVICE 

Every major airline serving San Francisco 
has now placed orders for jets or turboprops 
or both. The near advent of these high 
speed planes makes more necessary than 
ever a helicopter passenger service radiating 
from San Francisco International Airport to 
all principal cities of the Bay region. 

The turboprop will shave 28 minutes off 
the Los Angeles-San Francisco flight time, 
doing the run in 1 hour and 7 minutes. 
But if the flight is completed at a morning 
or evening rush hour, as many of them are, 
a@ traveler bound for Berkeley will need an- 
other hour and seven minutes by car to get 
there. A helicopter could do it in less than 
15 minutes, 
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The pure jet will knock 3 hours off the New 
York-San Francisco flight time, making it in 
5 hours. After that swift journey, a 
crowded airport bus on a crowded freeway 
will seem a horse and buggy to the traveler. 
A helicopter could deposit him downtown in 
7 minutes. 

Three cities—New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles—now have such ‘copter service. 
Every large metropolitan area needs it, for 
it is the one way to outwit surface conges- 
tion. 

Thus far, however, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and Post Office Department have re- 
fused to grant mail subsidies for helicopter 
operations in additional cities. Without 
subsidy the service is not possible. 

Such cities as Detroit, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Cleveland have the same interest in 
this matter as San Francisco. We suggest 
our Bay area officials and Congressmen take 
the lead in forming these cities into a bloc 
that can make itself heard before the CAB 
and Postmaster General. 


Wuy No More HEticopTrer Sussipy? 


(Speech by James S. Ricklefs, president, 
Rick Helicopters, Inc., San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport, San Francisco, Calif., 
for presentation at the 12th annual forum 
of the American Helicopter Society, Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 2, 
3, 4, 1956) 

SUMMARY 

In the light of the billions of dollars spent 
by the Federal Government to subsidize vari- 
ous segments of the American economy and 
in the light of the past subsidies given to 
the transportation industry to foster its de- 
velopment in its early infancy, this paper 
seeks to prove that the Civil Aeronautics 

Board should reexamine its present policy of 

granting a limited subsidy on an experi- 

mental basis to the helicopter transport in- 
dustry. When the current relatively large 
subsidy payments to the local service air car- 
riers are considered along with the respon- 
sibility of the Civil Aeronautics Board to con- 
tinue the development of air transportation, 
the author believes that it is in the interest 
of public welfare; the interest of national de- 
fense; and the interest of consistent na- 
tional transportation policy that we justly 
ask the question—Why no more helicopter 
subsidy? 

INTRODUCTION 


According to Webster’s dictionary, subsidy 
is defined in several ways, two of which are 
particularly applicable for present purposes. 
The first definition states that subsidy is: 
“Any gift of money or property made by one 
person to another by way of financial aid.” 
The second definition and one which is often 
overlooked, calls subsidy “A grant of funds or 
property from a government * * * to a pri- 
vate person or company to assist in the es- 
tablishment or support of an enterprise 
deemed advantageous to the public.” 

Unfortunately a subsidy is in many in- 
stances considered to be merely a handout, 
as implied in the first of the definitions, even 
though the grantor is the Federal, State, or 
local governixent. In a larger sense, all Gov- 
ernment expenditures are of the nature of 
subsidies, for directly or indirectly théy are 
meant to serve, and indeed they exist for the 
very purpose of, public welfare. This fact 
Only too frequently escapes notice. This 
oversight on the part of many people is 
doubtless responsible for the derogatory con- 
notation that may attach itself to the term, 
even though we dwell in the midst of sub- 
sidies, direct or indirect. 

It is the object of this speech to analyze 
objectively and, where possible, quantitative- 
ly, the factors which have had an impact on 
more obvious types of subsidies in the United 
States in order to determine the relative 
position and magnitude of the subsidy paid 
to the aviation industry, and especially to 
helicopter service. 
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GENERAL GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 


We are surrounded by subsidies in various 
forms. There are farm subsidies which have 
taken the form of parity payments, and in 
the early days of our Nation, homestead land 
grants to encourage the development of new 
farmlands. During the dismal decade of the 
1930’s, farmers were given direct cash pay- 
ments for reduction of output, by virtue of 
which the crop producers obtained a larger 
return than sole dependence on market 
prices could give. A different purpose was 
served by the subsidies granted to the 
farmers during World War II. In this case, 
the objective was to hold down consumer 
prices by compensating food producers for 
a rollback in their selling prices to a level 
below that prevailing in the open market. 
The subsidy was paid the farmers and bene- 
fited the public, which was protected against 
high prices. 

Here then are three ways in which farmers 
have been subsidized; the subsidies have 
shared the common purpose of furthering 
public welfare. The homestead grants 
opened new sources of food supply; the out- 
put reduction payments contributed to mar- 
ket stability and redistribution of income; 
and rollback subsidies gave lower prices to 
consumers. The difficulty in reaching any 
definite amount one can set as the subsidy 
to the agriculture industry via these three 
methods can be appreciated by examining 
the huge list of legislation in past history 
which has provided these subsidies. By 
using the limited definition of the “Current 
Expenses for Aids and Special Services” in 
the annual Federal budget, such Govern- 
ment expenditures for agriculture in the fis- 
cal years 1949 to 1955, inclusive, have totaled 
$3,773,000,000.2_ This figure does not even in- 
clude the losses incurred under the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s price support 
program of over $1 billion. 

The tariff, of course, is another form of 
subsidy, although it is commonly thought 
of as a protector of the American standard 
of living, and it benefits many industries 
and agriculture in this country, but costs 
consumers many millions. Included in 
these tariffs are all the infant industries 
which, through tariff protection, are shielded 
against competition from foreign exports. 
Most notable example of this is the sugar 
tariff during the 1930's, which cost con- 
sumers on the average of $273,632,755 a 
year. The reasons for these huge figures 
become clear when it is realized that do- 
mestic producers of sugar refine only about 
20 percent of the consumption, thus raising 
the price of all imported sugar by the 
amount of the tariff. It was estimated by 
the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee in 1941 that at that time it was fair 
to place the approximate amount of the 
tariff subsidy for all products at a conserva- 
tive fizure of $1 billion a year.* 

Labor, too, has been subsidized in various 
Ways. During the early part of the New Deal 
administration, the work relief programs of 
the Works Progress Administration and the 
Public Works Administration, and the tree- 
planting activities of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps were all forms of temporary 
subsidies, granted to keep our economy from 
bogging down. These subsidization policies 
were followed by others of a more perma- 
nent character such as social security bene- 
fits and low-cost public housing. Again 
looking at the Federal budget account for 
“Current Expenses for Aid and Special 
Services,” Government expenditure for la- 
bor in the years 1949 to 1955, inclusive, was 
$1,435,000,000.* These social security bene- 
fits including unemployment insurance and 
old-age pensions can be justified on the 
grounds of assuring the industrial working 
population of a more regular and some- 
what augmented participation in the na- 
tional real income produced annually. 
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During the same 6-year period, according 
to the same source, the Federal Government 
made payments to the veterans of the 
United States Armed Forces of over $32 bil- 
lion, most of which was spent immediately 
and fell directly into the cash registers of 
business. 

Figure 1 illustrates the relative position 
and magnitude of the various types of direct 
and indirect subsidies, as defined earlier, 
paid by the Federal Government in the fiscal 
year of 1955. These figures are designed to 
represent conservative estimates compiled by 
the House Committee on Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies. The majority 
of subsidies illustrated in the exhibit are 
mostly of the indirect type, since the Gov- 
ernment is seldom frank about calling a 
subsidy by its true name. Of particular in- 
terest and significance is the small spectrum 
at the far right in the exhibit. This minute 
column represents the tiny $2 million sub- 
sidy paid in 1955 for helicopter service. 

If time and the listener’s patience per- 
mitted, a list of subsidy recipients could be 
expanded. However, since we are consider- 
ing the aviation industry and helicopters, 
let us note first how the transportation in- 
dustry as a whole has been subsidized and 
then turn our attention to helicopters. 


TRANSPORTATION SUBSIDIES 


Promotional activities and financial aids 
by the Federal Government for the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities have a long 
history which dates back to the early periods 
of constructing canals, harbors, roads, and 
railways in this country. State and local 
agencies have likewise participated widely 
in fostering improved means of transporta- 
tion to meet their expanding needs and to 
enhance their agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial opportunities. 

While George Washington was President, 
subsidies for canals and roads were voted by 
Congress and later the Pony Express was 
also supported by this means. From 1850 
until 1871, railroads were granted land in 
the great undeveloped regions of the West 
and Midwest, to aid in opening up that ter- 
ritory for settlement. By 1930 total land 
grants to the railroads by Federal and State 
agencies aggregated 176,030,259 acres, at a 
total value of approximately $422 million.’ 
In addition, cash contribution and stock and 
bond subscriptions came to nearly $200 mil- 
lion. As a result of the increased value of 
the lands donated, in 1950 the total value of 
all aids received by the class I railroads was 
$1,070 million, representing about 4 percent 
of the investment in this class of railroad.* 
This figure compares with a subsidy of close 
to 85 percent in the case of waterways. Al- 
though the railroads under present condi- 
tions do not receive financial help from the 
Government, it has been shown that they 
did receive considerable aid in and during 
their period of infancy with the help of 
strong political pressure groups in Congress. 

Shipping over our inland waterways has re- 
ceived and is receiving subsidies in large 
amounts. Although these activities date 
back more than 160 years to 1790, it is sig- 
nificant that the great bulk of the aggregate 
expenditures has occurred in compara- 
tively recent years—over three-fourths since 
1920 and more than 60 percent since 1930. 
Findings of a Government agency investi- 
gating the subject indicate that in the 160 
years, total waterway expenditures for river 
and harbor improvements amounted to 
nearly $4 billion. Unlike the railroad land 
grants, there are no offsets to this subsidy, 
and the users of the waterways (except for 
the Panama Canal) pay nothing for their 
privilege. Since the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers maintains some 190 harbors, 400 locks 
and dams, and 27,000 miles of improved chan- 
nels, it can be seen why the annual subsidies 
spent in keeping the waterway system in 
operation are substantial." 
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Subsidies for ocean shipping are of a dif- 
ferent nature and now have the distinction 
of being called by their true name in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Prior to that 
year, ship operators had been subsidized by 
authority granted the Postmaster General 
to make grants-in-aids to ocean shipping, 
without requiring the transportation of a 
single pound of mail. From 1847 to 1936 
such subsidies amount to over $55 million.’ 
Since 1936, the Federal Maritime Board is 
authorized and directed, when requested by a 
steamship operator, to make up any disad- 
vantage which an American-flag company 
might suffer in competition with foreign 
operators. Since the latter are frequently 
able to offer lower rates because of lower con- 
struction and operating costs of their vessels, 
our shipping would be at a disadvantage 
without the subsidies granted. In the 6 pre- 
war years 1936-42, the total net operating 
subsidy (after certain repayments) was $17 
million. In the 7 postwar years 1947-54 
(after the program had been suspended and 
renewed) the comparable figure was $203 
million. Currently, prospective subsidies are 
running between $65 million and $70 million 
a year.’ 

Under the same legislative act, the Govern- 
ment may contribute, as a construction dif- 
ferential subsidy, the difference between the 
cost of building vessels in American and in 
foreign yards. This contribution is nomi- 
nally limited to a third of total cost. But 
where there is convincing evidence that 
American yards cannot compete on this basis, 
it may be raised to half. And where a ship 
is designed to include features that increase 
its potential usefulness for national defense, 
the fraction may be even higher. The liner 
United States was built at a cost of $76,- 
800,000. Of this $43,900,000 was put up by 
the Government as a subsidy and only $32,- 
900,000 by United States Lines.” This sub- 
sidy payment alone was more than the en- 
tire domestic aviation industry received dur- 
ing 1955. 

Commercial highway users, namely trucks 
and buses, have been and are being subsi- 
dized to the extent that the registration fees, 
toll charges, and fuel or special taxes paid 
to the governments providing the roads and 
highways do not cover the share of mainte- 
nance costs assignable to the commercial 
vehicle operators. According to a public-aid 
study made 3 years ago, these costs amounted 
to $45 billion from 1921 to 1950.% Much of 
the use made of highway facilities is by pri- 
vate automobiles and military traffic, a cir- 
cumstance which complicates the problem of 
determining what portion of the highway 
costs should be borne by truckers and bus 
operators. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION AID 


Turning now to air transportation, we find 
that governmental aid has taken four forms: 
airways, airports, and other navigational 
facilities have been furnished; aeronautical 
research and development have been carried 
on; taxation concessions have been given; 
and airmail payments have been made far 
in excess of what could be reasonably con- 
sidered as compensation for mail service 
alone. 

Since 1926, the Federal Government has 
furnished the domestic airlines with various 
airway aids, such as intermediate landing 
fields, lights, radio markers, weather reports, 
communication facilities, and recently, in- 
strument landing systems and radar controls. 
These aids have been supplied at no cost to 
the users, which include private and military 
flyers as well as commercial pilots. Airports 
have been constructed and maintained by 
both the Federal and local governments, with 
only a portion of the costs assignable to the 
scheduled airlines covered by landing fees 
and other payments. During the 1930's 
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alone, various Government agencies spent 
$704 million building or improving 3,029 
airports, exclusive of military airports on 
which was spent another $400 million.* In 
the fiscal year 1955, this subsidy is currently 
costing the Federal Government around $90 
million annually. 

Aeronautical research is conducted for the 
benefit of aviation in general and not for 
commercial air transport alone, While this 
class of user undoubtedly derives great value 
from the activities of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, which carries on 
this research, it is impossible to measure the 
amount of these benefits in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

Taxation concessions to air transportation 
fihave been granted by many States but not 
by the Federal Government. Gasoline used 
by aircraft is either declared tax exempt or 
a partial or total tax refund is given the pur- 
chasers in several States having an aviation 
fuel tax. In some instances a third form of 
concession is given through taxing aircraft 
gasoline at a lower rate than that applying 
to other motor fuels. 

Last, but by no means least, our airlines 
have been subsidized through payments 
made by the Post Office Department. The 
air carriers have occupied a unique position 
in the field of transportation, since they are 
the only type which, by act of Congress, were 
set up in business largely by mail pay. This 
policy is almost entirely confined to our 
country although foreign airlines have re- 
ceived other forms of aid from their respec- 
tive governments. These forms include gov- 
ernment investment of capital, direct cash 
payments, provision of flying equipment 
and ground facilities, taxation exemptions, 
and training of personnel at government 
expense. 

Aid to air transportation through mail 
pay had its origin some 30 years ago, when 
these payments were more than 80 percent 
of total airline revenues. Thus the Federal 
Government, once again, chose to subsidize 
an infant industry which was vital to sound 
national transportation policy. It should be 
noted that not once was the early airline 
industry placed in an experimental stage in 
order to improve its cost structure or com- 
petitive position. Rather it grew rapidly, 
regardless of high operating costs, at the 
expense of the Government. Through fiscal 
year 1954 the airline industry had received 
aver $300 million in mail-pay subsidies 
alone.* Therefore, it is easy to conclude 
that during most of the past 30 years, mail- 
pay subsidies have been the lifeblood of 
the air-transport industry. 


A glimpse of the present airline-subsidy 
picture may be seen in figure 2. This figure 
illustrates the comparative subsidy as a per- 
cent of total mail pay for the fiscal year 1955. 
It is, significant to note that 94 percent of 
the mail pay received by the local service 
carriers is a subsidy. This compares with 
86.5 percent for helicopters, and 57 percent 
for the average of the entire industry. A 
slightly different comparison is shown in 
figure 3. In this figure the actual dollar 
amounts of mail pay for the different classes 
of domestic air-carrier groups are separated 
into two groups—service pay and subsidy. 
This new plan of separation went into effect 
late in 1951 and gives a much clearer pic- 
ture to airline subsidies. Thus it may be 
seen in this exhibit that the local service 
carriers (groups 3-6) receive the -majority 
of subsidy payments. For comparative pur- 
poses, the helicopter lines are more nearly 
like these feeder or local service carriers than 
domestic trunk carriers with respect to two 
important, operating ratios, percentage of 
scheduled miles completed, and average daily 
utilization of revenue-producing aircraft. 
Furthermore, both of these types of carriers 
conduct a short-haul, common-carrier serv< 
ice and have a great deal of the same char- 
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acteristics and problems. The first local 
local-service airline was certificated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in 1946 to provide, on 
a regional basis, air service among the smaller 
communities and to link these small com- 
munities with major terminals. The local- 
service carriers have grown very rapidly since 
1946 despite high operating costs, and cur- 
rently are receiving a subsidy of over $23 
million annually.“. In comparison, the first 
helicopter service authorized by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board was certificated in 1947. 
Only 2 more such helicopter services have 
been authorized and all 3 are on an experi- 
mental basis at the present time, receiving 
less than $3 million annually. 

The major reason for this limitation being 
placed on the growth of the helicopter in- 
dustry is the high operating costs in com- 
parison to other forms of transportation. 
Yet the Honorable Oswald Ryan, former 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, stat- 
ed in a speech before the National Aeronau- 
tics Association in late 1954 the following 
comments concerning the operating costs of 
the local-service carriers: 

“Now the problem of accomplishing lower 
operating costs * * * is a difficult one in 
times like the present. But operating ex- 
pense is only one aspect of the local-service 
problem, although it is an important one. 
The other aspect is the necessity for obtain- 
ing greater revenues, and it is my own opin- 
ion that the most important problem in the 
local-service picture is the enlargement of 
the carriers’ revenues. I doubt very much if 
we may expect, under present conditions, any 
very great improvement in costs, but there 
is plenty of room for development of more 
revenues, and this means more traffic from 
the communities they serve.’ * 

It would seem that this statement should 
also be applied to the helicopter services. 
Why should one type of air carrier be exempt 
from the importance of maintaining a low- 
cost structure and receive a tremendous sub- 
sidy payment, while a similar type of carrier 
is penalized for incurring relatively high op- 
erating costs and operated on an experimen- 
tal basis still receiving a very small subsidy? 

Similarly in January of this year, Mr. Ray- 
mond Sawyer, Executive Director of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, stated in a speech before 
the eighth annual convention of the Helicop- 
ter Association of America regarding future 
CAB policy concerning helicopter subsidy: 

“When American industry has met that 
challenge, and we have a multiengine, eco- 
nomic, 35- to 50-place helicopter, which has 
@ reasonable chance of operating commer- 
cially without Government subsidy. * * * I 
am certain you will find the Civil Aeronautics 
Board not only willing but anxious to join 
with you in doing its part to further the new 
dimension of air transportation.” ¥ 

In the light of past subsidy payments to 
the transportation industry, what would have 
been the effect of such a policy upon the 
growth and development of the American 
maritime and aviation industries in their 
period of infancy? Why must the helicopter 
industry be placed in an experimental cate- 
gory until it finds a helicopter which can 
operate commercially without Government 
subsidy? Sound national transportation pol- 
icy, as well as national defense, requires that 
the helicopter industry be allowed to expand 
now, and become an aggressive and progres- 
sive industry. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 gave the 
Civil Aeronautics Board the authority to de- 
termine and prescribe the rates of compen- 
sation to be paid the carriers. In setting the 
rates the Board was directed to take into con- 
sideration “* * * the need of each such air 
carrier for compensation for the transporta- 
tion of mail sufficient to insure the perform- 
ance of such service, and together with all 
other revenue of the air carrier, to enable 
such air carrier under honest, economical, 
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and efficient management, to maintain and 
continue the development of air transporta- 
tion to the extent and the character and 
quality required for the commerce of the 
United States, the postal service, and the na- 
tional defense.” ” 

If the helicopter was not a vehicle of such 
potential and value in the civil defense, dis- 
aster, and transportation service, then it 
would not be deserving of Government sup- 
port, but such is not the case. As a past 
example of subsidy that paid tremendous 
dividends in both money and life, let’s recall 
to mind the civilian pilot training program 
started by far-thinking and courageous men 
in the 1930’s over much economic objection. 
The value of having trained pilots when war 
broke out could not be measured in dollars. 
How much it shortened the war; how many 
lives it saved, can only be a guess. In the 
event of national disaster the helicopter will 
be one of the few remaining links in trans- 
portation and communication. Should we 
wait until this day to start building and 
metropolitan helicopter fleets, the mainte- 
nance facilities, the trained personnel, the 
heliports, the routes and the navigational 
aids? Should we be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish? 

In conclusion, having considered the bil- 
lions of dollars spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to subsidize various segments of the 
American economy, having considered the 
past subsidies given to the transportation 
industry to foster its development in its 
early infancy, having considered the rela- 

. tively large subsidy payments made to the lo- 
cal service air carriers, and having consid- 
ered the responsibility of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to continue the development 
of air transportation, I believe that it is in 
the interest of public welfare; the interest 
of national defense; and the interest of con- 
sistent national transportation policy that 
we justly ask the question, Why no more 
helicopter subsidy? 
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Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Prince Edward County, Va., faced 
with the gravest crisis ever faced by the 
people of that county, have made their 
decision, a decision with which I am in 
entire accord and one that I am proud of. 

As a result of the decision of the so- 
called Supreme Court of the United 
States of America on May 17, 1954, the 
school system of our State was wrecked; 
the rights of our people mutilated; and 
the sovereignty of our State desecrated. 
Somewhere along the line, it become 
necessary to meet the issue head-on. 
This the people and officials of Prince 
Edward County have done. They have 
drawn the line. They have gone about 
the matter in a calm, deliberate, and 
Christian manner. It remains to be 
seen whether the officials of this State 
and the other people in the State have 
the intestinal fortitude, the will to pre- 
serve our way of life, and the ability to 
analyze the situation so as to preserve 
the rights of our people and the sov- 
ereignty of our State by standing four- 
square behind the citizens of Prince Ed- 
ward County. 

I hereby call on all people of this great 
country of ours, who believe in the free- 
dom of the individual, who believe in the 
dignity of the individual, and who believe 
that the government is a servant of the 
people, to take time enough to thoroughly 
understand the situation confronting the 
people of the South and to search their 
hearts and souls in an endeavor to real- 
ize fully the seriousness of our prob- 
lem and to make up their minds whether 
or not they desire the individuals and 
the States to be taken over and molded 
into creatures following the political 
Philosophy of an arrogant, despotic Su- 
preme Court of the United States of 
America which no longer represents an 
arm of the Federal Government that one 
can look upon with pride and a feeling 
of security, but rather one that we must 
look upon with alarm and shame. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include herewith a copy of the 
affirmation signed by over 4,000 citizens 
of Prince Edward County, a copy of reso- 
lutions passed by the Board of Super- 
visors of Prince Edward County, and a 
copy of the declaration of convictions 
adopted on May 3, 1956, by the citizens 
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of Prince Edward County, Va., in a mass 
meeting assembled at Farmville, Va., 
which are as follows: 

AFFIRMATION 


We, the undersigned citizens of Prince 
Edward County, Va., hereby affirm our con- 
viction that the separation of the races in 
the public schools of this county is abso- 
lutely necessary and do affirm that we prefer 
to abandon public schools and educate our 
children in some other way if that be neces- 
sary to preserve separation of the races in 


the schools of this county. 


We pledge our support of the Board of 
Supervisors of Prince Edward County in their 
firm maintenance of this policy. 

Note.—This affirmation has been signed by 
4,216 citizens over 21 years of age in the 
county which is 1,000 more than the total 
qualified registered voters. 


RESOLUTIONS 


At a regular meeting of the Board of 
Supervisors of Prince Edward County held 
at the courthouse thereof, on the 3d day of 
May 1956, at which meeting all members of 
the board were present, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously: 


I 


Be it resolved by the board of supervisors, 
That we do hereby express to the people of 
Prince Edward County our gratitude that 
they have made known to this board so 
clearly their views upon the grave problems 
with which we are confronted with respect 
to our schools. The support of our people 
makes the burden of our responsibilities 
lighter and the course of our future action 
clearer. We trust the people of the county 
will continue to make known to us their 
views as we go forward to meet our problems 
together. 

mz 

Be it resolved, That the Board of Super- 
visors of Prince Edward County as the elected 
representatives of the people of Prince Ed- 
ward County, do hereby declare it to be the 
policy and intention of said board in accord- 
ance with the will of the people of said 
county that no tax levy shall be made upon 
the said people nor public revenue derived 
from ‘local taxes shall be appropriated for 
the operation and maintenance of public 
schools in said county wherein white and 
colored children are taught together und>r 
any plan or arrangement whatsoever. 


mr 


Be it resolved by the Board of Supervisors 
of Prince Edward County, That the Governor 
of Virginia, the superintendent of public 
instruction, and the State Board of Educa- 
tion are hereby requested to pay any State 
revenue to the School Board of Prince Ed- 
ward County in support of public schools in 
accordance with the policy adopted by the 
board of supervisors of said county for the 
payment of local revenue to said school 
board. 

Iv 


Be it further resolved by the Board of 
Supervisors of Prince Edward County, That 
the “Affirmation” signed by citizens and 
school patrons of the county is hereby re- 
ceived and directed to be filed with records of 
the board and it is further resolved that the 
“Statement of Convictions and Purposes” 
adopted by the citizens of this county pres- 
ent at this meeting (being approximately 
250 in number) be received by the board 
and it is directed that the same be filed 
with the records of the board. 

And the clerk of this board is directed to 
prepare copies of the affirmation with a 
statement attached thereto showing the 
number of the citizens whose names are 
signed thereto together with copies of the 
“Statement of Convictions and Purposes” 
and that one copy of each be transmitted to 
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the School Board of Prince Edward County, 
the Governor of Virginia, the superintendent 
of public instruction, the attorney general 
of Virginia, the State Board of Education, 
Representative J. H. Daniel and Senator J. D. 
Hagood, together with a copy of this reso- 
lution, and of the resolution this day adopted 
stating the policy and intention of this board 
with respect to the levy of taxes and appro- 
priation of local revenue for school purposes. 


v 


Be it resolved by the Board of Supervisors 
of Prince Edward County, That the Governor 
be and he is hereby respectfully requested 
not to call a special session of the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia for the purpose of present- 
ing any legislative plan which would require, 
permit, or authorize under the laws of Vir- 
ginia the teaching of white and Negro chil- 
dren together in the public schools of Prince 
Edward County. 

Horace ADAMS, 
Clerk of the Board. 


DECLARATION OF CONVICTIONS 


(Adopted May 3, 1956, by citizens of Prince 
Edward County, Va.) 


The power of the Federal courts being once 
again invoked against the administrative 
officers of our public schools for the purpose 
of causing children of the white and Negro 
race to be taught together therein, we the 
people of Prince Edward County, Va., deem 
it appropriate that we should make known 
to all men our convictions and our purposes. 

We first affirm our deep and abiding loy- 
alty and devotion to our country and its 
institutions. We acknowledge the Consti- 
tution to be the supreme law of the land and 
the bulwark of our liberties, ever subject 
to the sovereign powers reserved by it to the 
States and to the people. We know that 
the liberties of all Americans of all races 
rests upon the Constitution and the division 
of powers ordained therein. We deem it the 
obligation of free men to preserve the powers 
reserved under the Constitution to the 
States and to the people and to preserve the 
constitutional separation of the powers of 
government in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches separately. 

We believe that the educational, social, 
and cultural welfare and growth of both the 
white and Negro races is best served by sep- 
aration of the races in the public schools. 

We believe the tranquillity, harmony, 
progress, and advancement of the Negro and 
the white races, who must live together in 
Virginia and in Prince Edward County, is 
absolutely dependent upon the mutual good 
will and mutual respect of each race for 
the other. 

We believe that a policy which undertakes 
to force the association of one race with the 
other against the will of either, by court de- 
cree under threat of fine or imprisonment, 
is destructive of mutual good will and re- 
spect, breeds resentment and animosities, 
and is injurious to the true interests of 
both races. 

EDUCATION PARENTS’ DUTY 


We believe that the molding of the minds 
and characters of our children is the sacred 
duty and the priceless natural right and obli- 
gation of parents. 

Freedom of decision with respect to these 
considerations touching as they do the most 
intimate relations of the people of our com- 
munity and the most cherished natural 
rights and duties of parenthood is abso- 
lutely essential to the maintenance, opera- 
tion, management, and control of our public 
schools. We conceive this freedom to be 
among the sacred rights “retained by the 
people” under the ninth amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. 

Among the reserved rights and powers of 
the States guaranteed to the State of Vir- 
ginia under the 10th amendment, is the 
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power to maintain racially separate public 
schools. We do not perceive that the exer- 
cise of this power has ever been prohibited to 
the States by any provision of the Federal 
Constitution. We believe that this power 
can be prohibited to the States only by the 
States themselves. To concede the right of 
a Federal court to withdraw this power from 
the individual States is to concede that all 
rights and powers of the States and of the 


“ people are enjoyed at the sufferance of the 


judiciary and that the guaranties of the lib- 
erties of the people are no longer fixed in the 
Constitution itself. 

We do not intend to speak disrespectfully. 
The gravity of the issues requires that we 
speak plainly. By its decision of May 17, 
1954, and subsequent decisions the Supreme 
Court of the United States has flagrantly ex- 
ceeded its lawful and intended authority, 
trespassed upon the rights of the people and 
dangerously encroached upon the reserved 
rights of the States. 

Holding these convictions, it is not possible 
for us to submit the children of Prince Ed- 
ward County to conditions which we most 
deeply and conscientiously believe to be per- 
nicious. Nor can we as the heirs of liberty, 
purchased at so great a sacrifice by those who 
have gone before, submit to this judicial 
breaking of the constitutional chains forged 
to restrain tyranny for all generations of 
Americans. We, therefore, pledge ourselves 
firmly to use every honorable legal and con- 
stitutional means at our command to oppose 
this assault upon the Constitution and upon 
the liberties of our people. 

PROHIBIT FUNDS 


Therefore, if courts refuse to recognize 
these most fundamental, intimate, and sa- 
cred rights and the profound necessity that 
they be respected, then we proclaim our re- 
sort to that first American tenet of liberty— 
that men should not be taxed against their 
will and without their consent for a purpose 
to which they are deeply and conscientiously 
opposed. We ask our board of supervisors as 
our legislative representatives to proceed at 
the appropriate time to enact and adopt 
whatever ordinances and resolutions may be 
required to prohibit the levying of any tax or 
the appropriation of any funds for the oper- 
ation of racially mixed schools within Prince 
Edward County to the end that all public 
schools of the county may be closed upon the 
entry of a court order requiring the mixing 
of the races in any school of this county. 

We further call upon our school board 
to make known to the district court the 
determination of the people of Prince Ed- 
ward County here expressed. The issues are 
too profound and the consequences to our 
people too grave to leave any doubt of the 
impossibility of our compliance or of the 
resolute mind of our people. An order to 
mix the races in our schools can only result 
in the destruction of the opportunity for 
a public education for all children of this 
county. 

MONTH-TO-MONTH BASIS 


We also call upon the Governor of Vir- 
ginia and all officials of the Commonwealth 
in control thereof to pay State revenue to 
Prince Edward County for school purposes 
in accordance with the policy adopted by 
the board of supervisors for the payment 
of local funds for school purposes, thus and 
thereby giving effect to the interposition 
resolution of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, adopted on February 1, 1956, fixing 
the policy of this Commonwealth, “to. take 
all appropriate measures, honorably, legally, 
and constitutionally available to us, to re- 
sist this illegal encroachment upon our 
sovereign power.” 

It is with the most profound regret that 
we have been forced to set this course. The 
history of the people of Prince Edward 
County demonstrates their love and appre- 
ciation of the value of educational oppor- 
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tunity. We act with no animus toward any 
man or body of men. We do not act in op- 
pression of the Negro people of this county. 
We propose, in every way that we can, to 
preserve every proper constitutional right 
of all the people of Prince Edward County. 
However deeply convinced as we are of the 
wrongness and imprudence of intimate 
racial integration, we cannot and will not 
place merely supposed rights, newly created 
by judicial mandate, above the conscience 
of our people and above rights and powers, 
which for generations have been exercised 
honorably and constitutionally by the people 
of our county. 

It is our earnest hope that other counties 
and the Commonwealth of Virginia will re- 
pudiate the spurious allurements of ex- 
pediency and stratagem in order that Vir- 
ginia may stand as she has always stood, 
dedicated to the protection of the rights of 
a@ free people against tyranny from any 
quarter. If we fail in this solemn obligation 
now our rights will be extinguished one by 
one. 





West Virginia Honors a Statesman—Re- 
marks of Hon. Robert C. Byrd Before 
the West Virginia Society Honoring the 
Memory of the Late Senator Harley M. 
Kilgore 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to have in- 
cluded the following tribute to the late 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore of West Vir- 
ginia delivered by my colleague the Hon- 
orable Rosert C. Byrp before the West 
Virginia society on the occasion of their 
paying tribute in absentia to a great 
statesman: 

My fellow West Virginians: 

“Near a shady wall a rose once grew, 
Budded and blossomed in God’s free light, 

Watered and fed by the morning dew, 
Shedding its sweetness day and night. 


“As it grew and blossomed fair and tall, 
Slowly rising to loftier height, 
It came to a crevice in the wall, 
Through which there shone a beam of 
light. 


“Onward it crept with added strength, 
With never a thought of fear or pride. 
It followed the light through the crevice’s 
length 
And unfolded itself on the other side. 


“The light, the dew, the broadening view 
Were found the same as they were before; 
And it lost itself in beauties new, 
Breathing its frangrance more and more, 


“Shall claim of death cause us to grieve, 
And make our courage faint or fall? 
Nay! Let us faith and hope receive; 
The rose still grows beyond the wall. 


“Scattering fragrance far and wide, 
Just as it did in days of yore, 
Just as it did on the other side, 
Just as it will for evermore.” 


Tonight we honor the life and memory of 
one of West Virginia’s greatest men. The 
late Hon. Harley M. Kilgore was born in 
Harrison County and reared in Marion Coun- 
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ty. He was a graduate of the West Virginia 
University law school, and he moved to Beck- 
ley in 1915 and established a law practice. 
There he married Lois Lilly. He served in 
the United States Army during and after 
the First World War. He was elected Judge 
of the Criminal Court in Raleigh County, 
and he served 8 years in this office until he 
was elected to the United States Senate in 
1940. Senator Kilgore served with distinc- 
tion in the United States Senate, and he be- 
came known, respected, and loved, not only 
by his fellow Americans but also by the 
people of many nations. 

The scriptures say, “A man that hath 
friends must show himself friendly.” Harley 
Kilgore had a multitude of friends. Someone 
has said, “There can be no true greatness 
without humility.” Harley Kilgore possessed 
this virtue. In him the elements of love and 
humility and kindness and brilliance were so 
mixed that it truly can be said: Here was a 
man. “When comes such another?” 

He was the kind of man Emerson had in 
mind when he wrote: 


“Not gold, but only men, can make 
A nation great and strong, 
Men, who for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


“Brave men who work when other men sleep, 
Who dare while others fly, 
They build a nation’s pillars deep, 
And lift them to the sky.” 


I am told that Benjamin Franklin’s favorite 
scriptural quotation was a passage from 
Proverbs: “Sees thou a man diligent in his 
business? He shall stand before kings.” 
Harley Kilgore was diligent in his business, 
and he walked with kings and presidents and 
the great men of the earth; yet, he never lost 
the common touch, and perhaps it was this 
that so endeared him to the people of our 
own State. They thought of him as a trhe 
son of the mountains; one who had breathed 
the fresh air of liberty one who had traced the 
greatness of his Creator in the stars of West 
Virginia heavens; one who had known the 
pain and sweat of honest toil; one who had 
experienced the joys, the sorrows and the 
sufferings that crowd the common way of 
life. 

It is not the privilege of every man to build 
for himself a great shaft of granite or to 
engrave his name upon a plate of bronze, but 
it is within the power of each of us to so live 
as to plant an everblooming flower within 
the bosom of all whom we meet. Harley Kil- 
gore so lived, and the fragrance of the flower 
of his life will never cease to shed itself with- 
in the lives of those who knew him. It was 
Tennyson who said, “I am a part of all that I 
have met.” Each of us is a part of Harley 
Kilgore. 

He seemed to be dedicated to the task of 
serving others, and this could well have been 
the secret of his greatness. 


“ ‘How far away is the temple of fame?’ 
Said a youth at the dawn of the day: 
He toiled and dreamed of a deathless name, 
And the hours went by, and the evening 
came, 
Leaving him feeble, and old, and lame, 
To plod on his cheerless way. 


“ ‘How far away is the tmple of good?’ 
Said a youth at the dawn of the day; 
And he strove in the spirit of brotherhood 
To help and succor as best he could, 
The poor and unfortunate multitude, 
In their hard and dreary way. 


“He was careless alike of praise and blame, 
But after his work was done, 
An angel of glory from heaven came, 
And wrote on high his immortal name, 
To proclaim this truth that the temple of 
fame, 
And the temple of good are one. 
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“For this is the lesson that history 
Has taught since the world began; 
That those whose memories never die, 
But shine like stars in the human sky, 
And brighter grow as the years roll by, 
Are men who live for man.” 


Several months ago the West Virginia So- 
ciety decided to honor Senator Harley M. 
Kilgore as West Virginia’s most outstand- 
ing, most noteworthy, most derserving son 
of the year, and so it was planned to present 
him with a token of appreciation and esteem 
upon this occasion. But the Creator and 
Giver of life altered these plans, and so this 
evening we pay tribute to one who is no 
longer with us but the memory of whom 
will always live in our hearts. His com- 
panion is with us, and so we have chosen to 
present to her that which we had intended 
to give to him. With Mrs. Kilgore here to- 
night are her son and daughter and Senator 
Kilgore’s sister. We are happy that all of 
them could be present. 

As I prepare to present the plaque to Mrs. 
Kilgore, may I say to this audience that 
Senator Kilgore was my neighbor. Raleigh 
County was our home. I had an opportunity 
to observe his life, and mine has been 
enriched thereby. 


“The roses red upon my neighbor’s vine 
Are owned by him, but they are also mine. 
His was the cost, and his the labor too, 
But mine, as well as his, the Joy—their 

loveliness to view. 


“They bloom for me, and are for me as fair 
As for the man who gives them all his care. 
Thus I am rich because a good man grew 
A rose-clad vine for all his neighbors’ view. 


“I know from this that others plant for me, 
That what they own, my joy may also be. 
So why be selfish, when so much that’s fine, 
Was grown for me upon Harley Kilgore’s 

vine.” 


Mrs. Kilgore, we were proud of your hus- 
band, and we are proud of you and your 
family. I know that I speak the thoughts 
of every person present. On behalf of the 
West Virginia Society, I present you with 
this plaque as a token of the love and the 
pride possessed by all West Virginians whose 
hearts have been warmed and made glad by 
the services of your illustrious husband. May 
you cherish it forever, and may it not only 
recall to your memory the many good things 
he did for all of us but also may it constantly 
remind you of the way we feel toward West 
Virginia’s great statesman and great son. 


The Desert Game Range, Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement made recently that the 
United States Air Force is giving care- 
ful study to the possibility of expanding 
its gunnery ranges in southern Nevada 
has aroused great interest on the part of 
the citizens of my State. The reason for 
this that one proposal under consid- 
eration by the Air Force would involve 
taking over 680,000 more acres from the 
desert game range, a large portion of 
which is already being used by the same 
agency. 


May 21 


While in Nevada recently, I met with 
Frank C. Craighead, Jr., refuge manager 
of the Desert Game Range, United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, who is well ac- 
quainted with the area now under study 
by the Air Force, and who in response to 
my request sent me a letter which well 
summarizes the values which may be im- 
paired if the Air Force decides that this 
area should be acquired and its request is 
approved. Because Dr. Craighead’s letter 
so well describes the problem and values 
involved, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert it at this 
point: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
DesERT GAME RANGE, P. O. Box 432, 
Las Vegas, Nev., April 20, 1956. 
Hon. Cuiirr YounG, 
Representative at Large, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 421 House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN YOUNG: In the course 
of our conversation of April 3 you asked if 
I would briefly summiarize for you the biologi- 
cal and recreational values of the Desert 
Game Range. As you know I feel that the 
people and particularly the sportsmen of 
Nevada should be made fully cognizant of 
these values in view of the pending Air Force 
withdrawals. 

From the biological standpoint the Desert 
Game Range has three vital functions: 

1. It serves as a refuge or haven for pre- 
serving and protecting a rare, possibly van- 
ishing species, the Nelson bighorn mountain 
sheep, along with a relatively untouched seg- 
ment of its desert environment. 

The Desert Game Range was set aside by 
Executive order primarily for the preservation 
and protection of the Nelson bighorn moun- 
tain sheep. To date it has admirably served 
this purpose for the sheep have increased 
from an estimated 300 to an estimated pop- 
ulation of several thousand. The majority of 
these animals are to be found in the Sheep 
Mountains of the Desert Game Range. It is 
this entire mountain range and sheep habitat 
that the Air Force now wishes to take over. 
It currently supports the single largest con- 
centration of Nelson bighorn in existence. 

2. It serves as a population reservoir for 
restocking nearby mountain ranges and for 
providing transplants to repopulate former 
habitat in the Southwest. 

The sheep of the Desert Game Range have 
now more or less reached the carrying capac- 
ity of the area and are slowly moving out to 
repopulate adjacent mountain ranges. We 
are just attaining one of the primary goals 
for which the refuge was established. 

We have underway a major trapping and 
marking program. Each year a certain num- 
ber of these trapped bighorns will-be trans- 
planted to former or to low density sheep 
habitat in Nevada and neighboring States. 
The Desert Game Range will be the nucleus 
for obtaining the animals needed to repopu- 
late former mountain sheep habitat. It is in 
fact the only area with a sufficient popula- 
tion to do this. 

3. It provides an exceedingly important 
study area for research relative to the ecology 
of this splendid game animal. Comparatively 
little is known about the desert bighorn and 
conditions now existing on the Desert Game 
Range offer an unusual and possibly the only 
opportunity to systematically gather the bio- 
logical data that is essential to the proper 
management of this animal throughout its 
range. The needed information cannot be 
gathered in small relatively restricted areas 
or in areas of low sheep population. 

The Nelson bighorn sheep found in the 
Sheep Mountains of the Desert Game Range 
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are a self-contained, self-sufficient popula- 
tion living in a relatively untouched wilder- 
ness-type habitat. This is a rare condition 
among populations of many species of big 
game animals today. A great deal will be 
lost if this opportunity for a field research 
study is abandoned. It cannot be carried 
out in an area where Air Force restrictions 
are imposed. We have learned this the hard 
way in regard to the Pintwater Range, now 
within an Air Force restricted area. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
together with the Nevada Fish and Game 
Commission and other cooperating agencies 
has initiated a 3- to 5-year field study relative 
to the management of the Nelson bighorn 
sheep. The Fish and Wildlife Service alone 
plans to put two two-man teams working on 
this full time. We feel that the optimum 
point of population recovery has been attain- 
ed and that now is the time to concentrate 
on gathering this important management 
data on the desert bighorn. The value of this 
information to future Nevada sportsmen and 
conservationists can hardly be overestimated. 
It will play an important part in developing 
a unique and well-rounded outdoor recrea- 
tional program for this rapidly growing part 
of the country. The day is not far in the 
future when the mention of the desert big- 
horn sheep will be immediately associated 
with Las Vegas and the Desert Game Range 
just as elk or wapiti are now associated in 
the public eye with Jackson Hole and Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

We anticipate, in fact have recommended 
annual controlled sheep hunts in the Sheep 
Mountains of the Desert Game Range. We 
have now reached a point where the scien- 
tific management based on an active field 
research program the available trophy hunt- 
ing in the refuge as well as in adjacent re- 
populated areas should steadily increase. In 
connection with these hunts much practical 
biological data can and will be gathered. 
Many Nevada sportsmen have been anxiously 
awaiting this time and through their interest 
and support have contributed to its attain- 
ment. 

From the standpoint of outdoor recreation 
the entire desert game range has tremendous 
untapped resources. I believe its value can 
be better appreciated if I comment first on 
this resource in a general way. 

One of the major and ultimate aims of 
much of our wildlife, timber, land, and water 
conservation programs is to provide a va- 
riety of outdoor recreational opportunities 
and facilities for the American people. This 
may take the form of hunting, fishing, pic- 
nicking, camping, rock hunting, hiking, rid- 
ing, or the purely esthetic appeal of a day 
spent outdoors close to the land, the water, 
or the beauties and mysteries of nature and 
of life itself. Many of these values, though 
great, are intangibles and have fared poorly 
in the t when pitted against monetary 
values or military needs. Such recreational 
values, however, are with better understand- 
ing becoming more and more recognized as 
the principal resource of many areas. 

The system of wildlife refuges contributes 
materially to this type of recreation in both 
a direct and an indirect way. They preserve 
and protect many forms of our renewable re- 
sources. Because of its large size the desert- 
game range is providing and can continue to 
furnish a considerable and varied opportu- 
nity for outdoor recreation. 

Outdoor recreation is an American her- 
itage. It is the natural followup to the pio- 
neer experience of the explorers, trappers, 
prospectors, cattlemen, homesteaders, and 
others who built our country. This pioneer 
experience has had a profound influence in 
shaping the destiny of our people. It devel- 
oped the qualities of courage and enterprise 
that was necessary to the tremendous under- 
taking. If the character of our people is to 
continue in the mold of the past, fostered 
largely by the pioneer life in early America, it 
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is essential that we preserve this outdoor 
heritage. 

Nevadans who have prospected in the up- 
per reaches of the Sheep Mountain canyons, 
who have hiked or ridden beneath the tower- 
ing yellow pines, in not one but in numerous 
“hidden forests,” who have stalked and 
watched a band of majestic wild rams among 
the junipers and pinon pines, or out on the 
rocky ledges where they are so much at home, 
well realize what loss of this area will mean 
to Nevada citizens as well as to the millions 
of tourists, many of them outdoorsmen. In 
1955 alone, Forest Service and Fish and Wild- 
life Service personnel estimated from records 
that the area embraced by the desert-game 
range had a total use of over 150,000 visitor 
days. This is only a beginning. 

Throughout the country, resources for out- 
door recreation are decreasing, although our 
population is rapidly increasing. Urban 
communities in many areas now face a seri- 
ous shortage of outdoor recreational areas 
and facilities. This is not yet the case in 
southern Nevada, but a permanent loss of 
potential recreational lands combined with 
an unusual population and industrial growth 
could readily bring this about. The insepa- 
rable biological and recreational values of the 
nearby Sheep Mountains of the desert-game 
range are essential to the health and welfare 
of an expanding Las Vegas community. Ne- 
vadans are indeed fortunate that this large 
area is now being held and managed for them 
by the Federal Government with a realistic 
knowledge of its present and future value to 
our citizens. 

Little would be gained, and much would be 
irrevocably lost should this unique bit of des- 
ert land be turned over to the Air Force as a 
bombing range and restricted area. 

I appreciate your interest in getting the 
facts on both sides of this controversial issue. 
I know that you will consider the values I 
have mentioned before committing yourself 
to either side of the question and that your 
stand will be taken only after a weighing of 
the values in regard to alternatives and to the 
overall welfare of our citizens, I hope that 
the Air Force’s arguments for withdrawal can 
be made public. 

I hope that the information I have given 
you will prove helpful. If I can be of further 
aid, please do not hesitate to call on my 
services. 

Sincerely, 
PRANK C. CRAIGHEAD, Jr., 
Refuge Manager, United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Desert Game 
Range. 





Statement by George McLain, President, 
National Institute of Social Welfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. , Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
statement made before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations by Mr. 
George McLain, president, National In- 
stitute of Social Welfare: 

STATEMENT By GEORGE MCLAIN, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
May 18, 1956 

To the Honorable Members of the Senate 

Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is George McLain. I am 
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appearing before you in the capacity of 
President of the National Institute of Social 
Welfare with offices located at 300 New Jer- 
sey Avenue SE., Washington, D. C., and with 
western headquarters located at 1031 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

As a citizen of these United States and as 
the representative for a quarter of a million 
members of old age pension and social wel- 
fare organizations in this country, I wish 
to raise my voice in protest against certain 
distinct inconsistencies in the attitude of 
our Government. 

We, the inarticulate countrymen of yours, 
find it very difficult to understand your 
benevolent and extravagant concern for the 
peoples of the world while at the same time 
allowing misery and want to exist among 
some 16 million needy Americans compris- 
ing those on social security public assist- 
ance, direct relief, umemployed, migratory 
workers and low-salaried heads of large 
families. 

President Eisenhower and his aides are 
asking that Congress appropriate $4,300,- 
000,000 for economic and military aid to 
foreign countries. This means a further 
tightening of the belts of the American peo- 
ple with a resultant lower standard of living. 

The sacrifices that we Americans have been 
called upon make for other countries since 
World War I under the guise of national 
security is almost too fantastic to believe. 
Had our foreign giveaways been used, in- 
stead, for improvements in our own country 
such as modern highways, dams, sanitation, 
medical research, health institutions and 
hospitals, public housing, and schools, it 
would have assured the American people of 
@ prosperous way of life that the people of 
all the world, instead of fighting each other, 
would have been too busy trying to Copy us. 

We spend billions of dollars each year 
directly and indirectly trying to impress every 
other human being on earth with our su- 
perior form of government, our universal 
prosperity. Our international byword seems 
to have changed from “land of plenty for all” 
to “land of plenty for all and then some.” 
These people in foreign nations are supposed 
to think that such is the result of our form 
of government. 

But, I ask you, what is the good of spend- 
ing all of these billions of dollars when the 
salfsame foreign people can pick up their 
newspaper most any day and read where 
some poor soul in this country has died of 
malnutrition or starvation? 

There is a great nationwide resentment, 
gentlemen, over our Government being so 
lavish to foreign countries while neglecting 
the plight of our needy here at home. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to increase foreign aid and keep it flowing 
for years to come. 

He proposes spending $¢,300,000,000 next 
year for foreign aid—of this huge amount 
$2,500,000,000 would be for direct military 
support, and $1,800,000,000 in economic and 
technical aid for the nations lined up with 
the United States. 

Sometime back, a couple of Russian lead- 
ers by the name of Khrushchev and Bulganin 
made a visit to India. They made a tour 
of the country and were well received. In 
their speeches they blasted the United States 
and made a lot of promises on what the 
Soviet Union could do for India. 

According to our newspapers at that time, 
our State Department fell apart like a dollar 
watch. The very fact that Khrushchev and 
Bulganin were cheered and applauded along 
their way in India by crowds of people 
seemed to react on our State Department, 
headed by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, like a hot poker. 

Now, it’s not as if we have been neglect- 


.ing India while helping all of the other na- 


tions friendly to us. Far to the contrary, 
we have during the past years appropriated 
and contributed more than $324 million for 
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economic aid to India on top of which in 
1951 we gave them a loan of $190 million 
worth of wheat and approximately $21,500,- 
000,000 worth of United States surplus food. 

Therefore, it’s hard to understand why our 
State Department will ask Congress for an 
additional $60 million in United States aid 
to India and carry on as if the world would 
come to an end if India did not get this 
money, all because two Communist leaders 
smiled at India. 

After all, if the vocal promises of these two 
men can upset all of the aid to India that 
the American taxpayers have sweated and 
slaved to produce, then I say something is 
wrong with the way our State Department is 
spending our money abroad, and Congress 
should do something about it before they 
appropriate the billions now being asked for 
by President Eisenhower. 

I am sure that President Eisenhower and 
his aides would not be so insistent that you 
gentlemen appropriate these billions of dol- 
lars for foreign aid if he didn’t think that 
the Nation could well afford this expendi- 
ture. 

But, I ask you—is aid good or bad? Can 
we afford it, or can’t we? 

I have heard all too many lawmakers de- 
clare on one hand “That aid to needy Ameri- 
cans costs too much money”; “That we don’t 
have enough money to take care of needy 
Americans such as the old, blind, physically 
handicapped, and dependent children”; and 
“That economic aid to needy Americans is 
apt to destroy their self-reliance, and that 
if they are (grudgingly) given such aid, they 
should first have to take the pauper’s oath.” 

Later from the same lawmakers we hear 
of plans for giving vast sums of money to 
the governments of foreign countries with 
no strings attached—so they won’t think 
we're giving it grudgingly—‘after all we 
must let them maintain their self-respect 
and realize that Uncle Sam is just a great, 
big, generous fellow who wants to see that 
none of the peoples of the world suffer de- 
privation.” 

Here you have the paradoxical attitudes 
which seem to be the basis for the domestic 
aid policy and the foreign aid policy of our 
Government. 

Why? 

Is it because our lawmakers think a hun- 
gry child in the Far East or Europe is more 
worthy of care than a hungry child in the 
United States? 

Is it because our lawmakers feel that 
their fellow Americans haven’t the same 
pride, the same heart, the same soul as their 
foreign brothers that the “make ’em beg for 
what they get” policy is imposed on needy 
Americans, and the “don’t be insulted, we 
just want to help” theory is applied to for- 
eign recipients of our aid? 

Why, then, the harsh “means test’ for 
needy Americans, and exuberant generosity 
in the foreign aid department? 

To illustrate my point, I’d like to direct 
your attention briefly to testimony given 
by Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, who appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee and opposed every 
single, solitary humane proposal which 
came before that committee to help liberal- 
ize the Federal Social Security Act and give 
additional help to the needy aged, the blind, 
physically handicapped, and dependent 
children of this country. 

Folsom told the committee we couldn’t 
afford to lower the age for women benefici- 
aries to 62, as provided in H. R. 7225. 

Folsom said we couldn’t afford to make 
payments available to workers who become 
disabled at age 50 and over, also provided 
for in H. R. 7225. 

Folsom said we couldn’t afford to give $10 
& month surplus food stamps to the millions 
ot American needy on public assistance, an 





amendment authored by Senator Kerr and 
other Members of the Senate. 

Folsom said we couldn't afford a small in- 
crease for those on public assistance as of- 
fered in an amendment authored by Senator 
RUSSELL LonG, of Louisiana, and many other 
Members of the Senate. 


Secretary Folsom said that passage of Sen- — 


ator Pau. Dovucias’ amendment to allow the 
needy aged to earn $50 a month would 
“* * * tend to give the old-age assistance 
program some of the qualities of a pension.” 
He therefore opposed it. 

For the Eisenhower administration to say 
we can afford such exorbitant sums for for- 
eign economic aid, while vigorously opposing 
much needed economic aid for needy Ameri- 
cans on the grounds that we can’t afford it, 
is hypocrisy in its worst form. 

It is not our policy to be against foreign 
aid. To the contrary, we feel that people 
of the United States should be proud and 
happy to share part of their wealth and 
abundance with needy people of the world— 
if and when the needs of their fellow 
Americans have been met fully. 

It’s a poor father indeed who buys steaks 
for his hungry neighbors while throwing 
crumbs and scraps to his own children. 

Such a father could expect contempt in 
the place of love and respect from his child- 
ren, as well as from his neighbors. It’s a 
universally accepted code that love, under- 
standing, and charity begin at home. 

Thank you. 





Promote Milk Consumption 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, milk pro- 
duction exceeded consumption in the 
United States in 1955 by approximately 
4,600,000,000 pounds, or almost 4 percent 
of the total production. These 4,600,000,- 
000 pounds of milk were: manufactured 
into butter, cheese, and powdered milk, 
and as such made up a large part of the 
dairy purchases by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Every effort must be made to increase 
consumption of manufactured dairy 
products. More effort must also be made 
to increase the consumption of fluid 
milk. The fiuid milk marketing areas 
have increased their production far in 
excess of fluid milk demands for class I 
milk. This has resulted in dumping 
large amounts of milk from the Federal 
and State order areas into competition 
with areas of our Nation producing man- 
ufactured dairy products. This de- 
presses the cheese, butter, and powdered 
milk market. More fluid milk can and 
must be moved into consumption. 

Today I wish to compliment a group 
for their help in promoting milk con- 
sumption. In 1955 the major manufac- 
turers of the chocolate ingredients used 
in cholocate milk and chocolate milk 
drinks formed the Chocolate Milk Re- 
Search Foundation. Its specific aims are 
to inform the public of the healthful and 
nutritious values of chocolate milk: to 
study its markets; to encourage its use; 
and to aid in the alleviation of the na- 
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tional milk surplus through increased 
uses of chocolate milk. 

Chocolate milk can play a major role 
in moving fluid milk into consumption. 
Scientific research has demonstrated 
that chocolate milk is a decided stim- 
ulant to total milk sales and consump- 
tion. Whenever chocolate milk is avail- 
able—in stores, restaurants, home deliv- 
ery—total milk use increases. It has 
been definitely proved that consumers 
do not purchase chocolate milk as a sub- 
stitute for their usual white milk ration, 
but rather as an addition. 

An extensive series of studies was con- 
ducted at the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Illinois by the National Dairy Coun- 
cil for the Chocolate Ingredient Manu- 
facturers on the per capita milk con- 
sumption of families, students, and fac- 
tory workers in nearby medium sized 
cities. It was found that families which 
had regular deliveries of chocolate milk 
used an average of 21.72 percent more 
milk than those families which used only 
white milk. 

A similar test was made at a university 
dining hall. For a 4-week control period 
only white milk was served; during the 
next control period both white and 
chocolate milk were offered. Results 


showed that during the final period, 


when students were offered the choice, 
total milk consumption jumped 12.7 per- 
cent. 

A careful check of milk-vending ma- 
chines in four factories indicated that 
16.6 percent less milk was sold when 
chocolate milk was withdrawn from the 
dispensers. Interviews with factory 
workers indicated that more than half 
of the chocolate-milk drinkers would 
change to nonmilk beverages if chocolate 
milk were not available. 

According to the surveys made, chil- 
dren and teen-agers comprise the largest 
group of milk drinkers in the United 
States today and the purpose of the spe- 
cial school milk program, with an appro- 
priation of $75 million, is to make more 
milk available to a greater number of 
children and at the same time alleviate 
the national milk surplus which other- 
wise is converted into byproducts and 
stored in our Government warehouses. 
Chocolate milk can play an important 
role in this program. 

Regulations of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, governing the operation of the 
special school milk program, provide for 
the reimbursement of whole milk, in- 
cluding flavored whole milk, meeting ap- 
plicable State standards of butterfat con- 
tent and sanitation. In schools serving 
chocolate milk, along with white, dairy- 
men are pledged to deliver chocolate milk 
a meets the State’s butterfat stand- 
ard. 

In one large city in Ohio—Toledo— 
vending machines for both white and 
chocolate milk were installed in the 
schools. Milk sales increased over 100 
percent. Where children were offered 
a choice, the consumption of both white 
and chocolate milk went up. And chil- 
dren, who ordinarily were not milk 
drinkers, consumed large amounts of 
energy-giving chocolate milk, thereby 
increasing the total milk sales. And the 
more milk sold. white or chocolate, the 
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larger the subsidy to the schools as pro- 
vided by the school milk program. 

In other words, schools which serve 
chocolate milk along with white increase 
milk consumption, improve the health of 
their children, enlarge their school milk 
budget, cut down on taxes spent buying 
up surplus milk, make the farmers hap- 
pier and keep the cows contented. 





The United States Must Import Products 
From Other Countries if We Are To Ex- 
port Our Farm Surpluses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of this Chamber will recall that 
on April 27, 1956, Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks published a list 
of approximately 700 items, approved by 
our Government, which may now be 
shipped to any Soviet bloc country with- 
out license or restriction. 

Carefully tucked away in this list of 
what Mr. Weeks described as a roster of 
peaceful goods were three products— 
watches, watch movements, and watch 
parts. And I am sure that many of my 
colleagues must have opened their eyes 
in astonishment when they saw this por- 
tion of the list. It represents a very 
curious postscript on a very important 
trade action which our Government took 
nearly 2 years ago. 

In July of 1954, President Eisenhower, 
on the advice of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and many of his Cabinet 
officers, adopted a decision to increase 
our tariffs on Swiss watches by nearly 
50 percent. 

Watches, as you no doubt realize, are 
the chief commodity in Switzerland’s 
trade with the United States, and the 
sales of watches enable Switzerland to 
buy between 150 and 190 millions of dol- 
lars of American goods each year. 

For instance, my own State of Louisi- 
ana shipped more than $2 million worth 
of rice, cotton, furs, and chemicals to 
Switzerland during 1954. The States 
of the South and the Southwest sold 
more than $40 million worth of their 
products to Switzerland in the same year. 
American cotton, fruit, tobacco, and 
vegetables alone amounted to more than 
$22 million of sales to Switzerland. 

Because of the present situation of 
mounting agricultural surpluses and 
falling farmer incomes, farmers in Loui- 
siana and everywhere else in the United 
States have become increasingly inter- 
ested in preserving and improving every 
opportunity to export American cotton, 
wheat, rice, corn and other products. 
They know how important is the role of 
two-way foreign trade in helping to en- 
rich and stabilize the agricultural econ- 
omy of our country. 

When the President’s decision to re- 
strict watch trade with the Swiss was an- 
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nounced, these farmers knew that, by 
raising barriers to Swiss watch trade 
with us, our Government was quite prob- 
ably shrinking the market for American 
farm products in Switzerland. 

But the farmers of America loyally re- 
strained their immediate criticism and 
protest over President Eisenhower's 
action on Swiss watches. Why? Be- 
cause they were told by nearly every im- 
portant officer in the President’s official 
entourage that the restrictive action on 
Swiss sales to the United States was 
undertaken only as a vital measure to 
protect an American industry whose 
product had been declared essential to 
defense by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. 

I have now checked back over that 
famous watch report made by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. And I have 
found that among the most strident and 
partisan advocates of protection for the 
American watch industry, and restric- 
tions on Swiss imports, were our Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Sinclair Weeks, 
and his Department of Commerce repre- 
sentatives. 

In one portion of this report, even after 
the Department of Defense had ex- 
pressed serious doubt that the American 
watch companies represented unique or 
irreplaceable portions of our defense 
production, the Department of Com- 
merce countered by finding still further 
reasons to favor the American com- 
panies’ claim that they were “essential to 
defense’’. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported to the ODM that the defense ef- 
fort during World War II was hampered 
by serious shortages of watches for 
nurses, miners and railroad workers. 
It urged that on this basis the American 
companies be protected from competi- 
tion so that they could produce at least 
3 million watches a year. 

For anyoné who can read, it was clear 
that the Department of Commerce was 
arguing in 1954 that watches and watch 
movements are strategic goods needed by 
any country to wage war. 

To say the least it is utterly amusing, 
therefore, to find the same Department 
of Commerce asserting in 1956 that 
watches and watch movements belong on 
a roster of “peaceful goods’, which may 
be exported to the Soviet bloc countries 
without restriction. 

If watches were needed to help us 
conduct war in 1941-1945, why should 
they not be helpful for the Soviet to con- 
duct war tomorrow? 

Are there no nurses, no miners, no 
railroad workers in Russia? I think the 
answer to this ridiculous inconsistency 
and confusion in our policy is that Mr. 
Sinclair Weeks must have changed his 
mind since 1954. Or perhaps he did not 
really believe that watches were neces- 
sary to conduct war in 1954, and was 
acting to favor the many influential pro- 
tectionists who were bringing enormous 
pressure to bear on our Government at 
that time. 

In 1956, it is highly conceivable that 
the same people who wanted him to shut 
off Swiss watch trade with the United 
States, were now urging him to permit 
them to resume trade with the Soviet 
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bloc countries. After all there has been 
an alarming drop of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the value of American 
products sold to these countries, and 
there must have been an accompanying 
loss of profit for many American ex- 
porters. 

I see no reason to raise any objections 
to American shipments of watches and 
watch movements to foreign countries. 
However, I see sufficient reason to urge 
that Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks immediately take action to rectify 
the absurd inconsistency and contradic- 
tions of his Department and his policies. 

It is obvious that watches cannot be, 
at one and the same time, both peaceful 
goods and essential to the conduct of 
war. 

If they are peaceful goods then it is 
incumbent upon the Secretary of Com- 
merce to announce that he has with- 
drawn his decisions and recommenda- 
tions to the ODM in 1954. I think the 
facts of the situation recuire that the 
Secretary take this action, and I can as- 
sure him that a clarification which will 
clear away the confusion over the de- 
fense essentiality of watches will ‘be 
hailed by all friends of trade, both in the 
United States and in the democratic 
world. 

To persist in stubbornly maintaining 
the defense essentiality of watches, after 
his action of April 27, will only lay Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks open to criti- 
cism both from trade interests in the 
United States and from our democratic 
partners. 





Roundup on the Potomac 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
article by Barnet Nover, chief, Denver 
Post Washington bureau, who has had 
several years experience on the Hill. He 
has pointed out the activities of Mem- 
bers in Congress in,an excellent article 
which appeared in the Denver Post re- 
cently. The article is as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—One of the things that 
astonishes and distresses many visitors to 
the Senate and House galleries in the Capitol 
here is the amazingly small number of Mem- 
bers normally in attendance at sessions of 
either body. 

There are 96 Members of the Senate; 
435 Members of the House. But except dur- 
ing a rollcall or in the closing stages of a 
debate on some issue of major importance 
it is rare to find even half or even a quarter 
of the total membership in their seats. 

What many visitors fail to realize is that 
attendance at sessions represents only a 
small and, except on occasion, by no means 
the most important of the duties of a Mem- 
ber of Congress. Most of his work, like the 
bulk of an iceberg, is not visible to the naked 
eye. 

Consider, for instance, the committee 
labors of one Member of the House—Repre- 
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sentative WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Democrat, who 
represents Colorado’s western slope district. 

ASPINALL is the second-ranking Democratic 
member of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs which deals with legislation 
of tremendous importance to the western 
third of the Nation. 

Because of his seniority, he is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation whose membership is precisely 
the same as that of the full committee. He 
is also a member of the Subcommittees on 
Mines and Mining, Territorial and Insular 
Affairs, Public Lands, Indians Affairs. 

In addition he is a member of the House 
Veterans’ Committee and 2 of its subcom- 
mittees, 1 of them being the Subcommittee 
on Veterans Insurance of which he is chair- 
man. 

This makes a total of nine committees and 
subcommittees. 

When we take into account that the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
alone had 111 bills referred to it and up to 
now has actively considered and passed on 
36 of these (some after very prolonged hear- 
ings) we begin to get an idea of the vast 
amount of committee work a chairman is 
called upon to perform. 

In the case of one measure of particular 
concern to ASPINALL’s own district and his 
home State of Colorado and of vital concern 
to the neighboring States of Utah, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico as well—the upper Colorado 
Storage project—20 separate meetings were 
held before the bill was finally reported out. 

It was then ASPINALL’s task (jointly with 
Representative CLAm ENGLE, Democrat, of 
California, the committee chairman) to 
manage the bill on the floor of the House 
where, after a 3-day debate, it was approved 
by the smashing majority of 120. 

There has been a lot of loose talk of obvi- 
ous political inspiration to the effect that the 
84th is a “do nothing” Congress. 

So far as reclamation is concerned, nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Not even in what westerners now look back 
on as the golden era of reclamation has so 
much been done in this field as the present 
Congress has already done and the story of 
its full contribution is not yet complete. 

Up to now, and the session is only in mid- 
term, bills authorizing reclamation projects 
with an estimated overall cost of $1,053,- 
269,000 have been enacted intolaw. This in- 
cludes the $760 million upper Colorado proj- 
ect, the $225 million Trinity project (Cali- 
fornia), the $27,669,000 Ventura project 
(California) and the $40,600,000 Washita 
project (Oklahoma). 

In addition reclamation legislation ap- 
proved by the House Interior Committee but 
still awaiting final action either by the House 
or the Senate or both calls for authorizations 
totaling another $225 million, including the 
$157 million authorization for Fryingpan- 
Arkansas. 

Still awaiting final action by the full House 
committee but approved by the subcommit- 
tee on reclamation and irrigation are two 
other bills, one of them authorizing the high 
Hells Canyon project, which would involve a 
total cost of $414,500,000. 

It has been estimated that since the be- 
ginning of the 8th Congress, the reclama- 
tion subcommittee has met for a total of 151 
hours, not including the time spent on the 
road or in viewing projects in the field. 

But vastly important as its labors have 
been, the reclamation subcommittee has only 
occupied Aspinall part of the time. He has 
taken an active part in the work of the other 
subcommittees and of his major committees, 
of which he is a member, as well as serving 
as regional whip for the Democratic floor 
leader and carrying out other congressional 
duties. 

Anybody who says that the life of a Con- 
gressman is a sinecure doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about. 
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Sources of Energy for Electric Generation 
in the Two Decades Ahead 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing a copy of an address delivered before 
the American Mining Congress in Cin- 
cinnati on May 7, 1956, by Mr. Philip 
Sporn, president of American Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 

I commend it to the attention of every 
Member of Congress, inasmuch as this 
highly enlightening analysis of our fuel 
resources and supplies can serve as @ 
guide for numerous decisions that we 
shall be called upon to make from time 
to time as growing population and rising 
standards of living bring about constant 
increases in our energy requirements. 


As a leader in an industry indispen- 
sable in peace and war, Mr. Sporn has 
based his address on a careful study of 
projected electric power needs and on 
our precious reserves of nuclear and fos- 
sil fuels and on the availability of water 
supplies. 

Read closely, if you will, Mr. Sporn’s 
remarks regarding the need for handling 
with care our depleting supplies of nat- 
ural gas, his frank presentation of the 
limitation to which the products of crude 
petroleum will be able to participate in 
the electric-power program, and his 
complete picture of America’s increasing 
dependency upon the coal industry. I 
fee] that these remarks by Mr. Sporn are 
important to this Congress and will be 
of increasing value in future sessions. 


The address follows: 


Sources or ENERGY FOR ELECTRIC GENERATION 
IN THE Two DECADES AHEAD 


(Address by Philip Sporn) 


In order to arrive at a reasonably reliable 
projection of sources of energy for the some- 
what distant future, it is necessary first to 
make a good estimate of total energy re- 
quirements for the period in question. Such 
an estimate in turn depends upon the view 
taken of overall anticipated economic de- 
velopment. 


I begin, therefore, with certain conclu- 
sions about the level of economic activity 
which I believe is to be expected in the 
United States during the next two decades, 
the period I have elected to examine. A 
number of factors impress me as especially 
relevant in arriving at these conclusions. 
We are experiencing a population boom 
which gives every indication of continuing 
for some time to come. We have achieved 
a high level of material welfare with a rela- 
tively steady but increasing trend over the 
Past several decades. We have good reason 
to hope that trend will continue. The very 
fact that we are engaged in a worldwide 
struggle between the free and the Com- 
munist world that seems destined to go on 
for a long time to Come makes it essential 
that we maintain and increase our economic 
strength. 

We must be economically strong in order 
to support an adequate system of arma- 
ment; we must also produce enough goods 
and services to take care of the peacetime 
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requirements of our growing population at 
ever higher standards of welfare; we need 
to produce enough in addition to help 
strengthen our allies and potential allies 
who are less fortunately situated than we 
are. 

Now, among other things, what all this 
means is that our energy requirements will 
have to increase very substantially year by 
year. Ours is a technically advanced econ- 
omy, which is another way of saying that 
it is a high-energy economy. This view of 
our present situation and future needs sets 
the base for a quantitative projection of 
how much energy we will have to make 
available in the future. 


ENERGY REQUIREMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE NEXT TWO DECADES 


Today the United States fulfills its energy 
requirements by bituminous and anthracite 
coal, oil, natural gas, and waterpower. Total 
current use represents 1,480 million tons of 
bituminous coal equivalent annually. Re- 
cent predictions about the country’s require- 
ments 20 years hence place the figure at 
approximately 2,750 million tons of bitumi- 
nous coal equivalent annually. The distri- 
bution of this future supply among coal, 
oil, and so on, is in itself a very complicated 
problem. Study of the subject, taking into 
account the availability of various classes 
of fuel and the prices at which they will 
be available, is among the most important 
resource problems that warrant attention. 
But the question of sources of energy for 
overall requirements of the long-term fu- 
ture is hardly a manageable subject for an 
occasion of this kind. I want to address 
myself to more limited questions: energy 
requirements for electric power and the 
sources of such energy. Even such a sub- 
ject may seem overly ambitious. But, if as 
I have done, we consider not the remote 
future but only the next two decades, I think 
it possible to make reasonably reliable pro- 
jections. 

A look 20 years ahead is commended by 
a@ number of considerations: 

Two decades are definitely within the range 
of interest of almost all people now engaged 
on the problem. 


The trend in availability of competitive 
fuels for this period can be gaged with rea- 
sonable accuracy. 

The effect of atomic energy in particular 
can be gaged for this period; for whether one 
is inclined to be optimistic or pessimistic in 
his outlook about nuclear power, the chances 
are that an examination of the problems in- 
volved in developing competitive atomic 
plants in the next 20 years will yieid pro- 
jections that lie within a relatively narrow 
range. 


Finally, the next two decades may witness 
a focusing of worldwide forces affecting us, 
which may be the most critical that will 
confront this country for perhaps several 
hundred years ahead. Energy policies will 
piay an important role in the working out 
of these forces. This is particularly true 
from the standpoint that if any action needs 
to be taken looking toward a change in policy 
or the projection of a new program to make 
new sources of energy available there is not 
very much time to lose, if effective help is 
to be obtained prior to the critical conjunc- 
ture of turning points in our history of the 
next several decades which may affect us for 
centuries. , 

We begin with total generation by utili- 
ties in the United States of nearly 550 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1955. Using the tech- 
niques that we are accustomed to apply in 
projecting growth in my own company, 
which, of course, take into account our ex- 
pectations concerning the national economy, 
I believe the corresponding figure for 1975 
will be close to 2,000 billion kilowatt-hours. 
A reasonable breakdown of this load would 
show the several classes of use, as follows: 
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Projected total electric-power generation by 
electric utilities in the United States in 
1975 








Billions of 

Class of consumer: kilowatt-hours 
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Residential consumption is estimated on 
the basis of 54.5 million customers in 1975 
with an average annual consumption per 
customer of 10,000 kilowatt-hours, as com- 
pared with 44.5 million customers today and 
slightly over 2,750 kilowatt-hours’ average 
use. Industrial consumption results from an 
estimate of 245 for the FRB Index of Indus- 
trial Production in 1975 and industrial con- 
sumption of 3,675 million kilowatt-hours per 
point of the index, or 900 billion kilowatt- 
hours. (It excludes generation for self-use, 
which we estimate at about 250 billion kilo- 
watt-hours.) Commercial and miscellaneous 
consumption represent extrapolations of 
present trends related to projected growth 
in population and income. The important 
figure here is the 900 billion kilowatt-hours 
for industry. 

The estimate of 245 for the FRB Index of 
Industrial Production for 1975 requires ex- 
plantation. It is nearly twice the 1953 figure 
of 134, but I do not regard it as overly opti- 
mistic. In the same period, 1953-75, the 
number of production workers in the coun- 
try, which in 1953 was close to 14 million, is 
expected to increase to nearly 17 million. 
Taking account of the fairly well-established 
trend in working time, man-hours worked 
may be expected to rise in the same interval 
by a much smaller amount—my estimate is 
a modest 8 percent. Obviously, then, the 
bulk of this large increase in the FRB index 
has to come about as a result of the con- 
tinuation of the rising long-term trend in 
the output of the average worker. 

The measure of this is seen in the nearly 
trebling of large power sales per point of 
FRB index which I have assumed. And the 
nub of the increase is that the 1975 worker, 
with fewer hours an the job than his coun- 
terpart in 1953, will be much more productive 
and that the increased productivity will 
require tremendously more electric energy 
per hour of work. The 1953 figure of 9 
kilowatt-hours per man-hour will in my 
opinion be nearly 19 kilowatt-hours per 
man-hour by 1975. 


With industrial energy requirements of 
900 billion kilowatt-hours and the residen- 
tial, commercial, and other use of power 
that we believe are clearly in the offing, you 
end up with the total energy requirement 
of 2,000 billion kilowatt-hours. 


HOW THIS ENERGY WILL BE SUPPLIED—THE 
HYDRO PORTION 


The installed hydroelectric generating ca- 
pacity in the United States in 1955 was not 
quite 25 million kilowatts or approximately 
21 percent of a total generating capacity for 
the utilities of 114,550,000 kilowatts. But 
the percentage of hydro power in the total 
of electric energy is on a declining trend; 
hydro is bound to play a consistently dimin- 
ishing role as our economy expands and the 
expansion in total power requirements con- 
tinues to exceed the growth potential of our 
hydro reserves. By 1975 the Department of 
the Interior expects that 14 million kilo- 
watts of hydro will have been added to the 
existing 25 million kilowatts of hydro in- 
stallations. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion estimates as much as 30 million kilo- 
watts of additional hydro between now and 
1975, or a total of 55 million kilowatts by that 
date. 


My own projections make me think that 
we shall have about 48 million kilowatts in- 
stalled hydro by 1975 and total capacity of 
all kinds of 382 million kilowatts. This 
would mean that two decades from now 
slightly over one-eighth will be hydro and 
that this capacity will account for 250 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours, or one-eighth of all 
generation. The balance, or 1,750 billion 
kilowatt-hours, will be thermally generated. 
Solar, tidal, and wind energy in the United 
States can be disregarded for the period 
in question. Despite the attempted revival 
of Passamaquoddy and the growing interest 
in solar energy, it does not look as if such 
sources will count for much between now 
and 1975. 


HOW THIS ENERGY WILL BE SUPPLIED— 
THERMONUCLEARLY 


The balance of 1,750 billion kilowatt hours 
to be generated by thermal power will either 
employ nuclear or fossil fuels. I would 
like to give you my estimates for nuclear fuel 
and then, having determined how much will 
have to be supplied by fossil fuels, go on to 
estimates of the respective parts that will be 
supplied by oil, gas, and coal. 

The large experimental nuclear power 
projects which are now well beyond the early 
planning stage total altogether about 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts. These reactors are either 
owned outright by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or are being installed under the 
reactor demonstration program of the Com- 
mission, or in some cases are to be owned and 
paid for entirely by private companies with- 
out governmental aid. 

This is a substantial program. A mil- 
lion kilowatts is a sizable amount of capacity 
from any point of view. Nevertheless, the 
effect of nuclear fuel and its impact on the 
energy picture of 1975 in the United States, 
although not insignificant, is likely to be 
relatively small. “One of the important 
things to remember is that, while all the 
promising types of reactors are being under- 
taken on a large developmental scale, we 
should not be surprised by a period of slow- 
down between the completion of each of the 
prototypes and the inception of addittional 
reactors of similar species. Each experi- 
mental reactor must be built and operated to 
obtain the first test results and operational 
verifications of engineering projections. 
These reactors will then have to undergo a 
phase of further experimentation and de- 
velopment before the design and construc- 
tion of more advanced additional projects 
in the same family is decided upon or before 
wholly new types evolve. 

A substantial period of technical develop- 
ment and adaptation precedes the perfec- 
tion of major scientific discoveries. We are 
now witnessing this process in the develop- 
ment of nuclear powerplants. In view of 
the formidable technical-economic obstacles 
to be overcome, progress in making econom- 
ically competitive nuclear installations is not 
going to be as dramatic as has generally 
been assumed. I am confident that the 
obstacles will be overcome and nuclear power 
costs will be reduced to competitive levels, 
but only after some years of painstaking 
engineering development and experience 
with a wide variety of large experimental 
operating units. 


Hence, I do not believe that the total in- 
stalled nuclear generating capacity by 1975 
will reach a level much above 20 million kilo- 
watts in the United States. This will then 
represent some 5.2 percent of the total gen- 
erating capacity at that time, but, owing 
to the higher load factor that is likely to 
be available to the nuclear plants, this ca- 
pacity should account for approximately 150 
billion kilowatt-hours, or 7.5 percent of the 
total 1975 utility generated energy. Of 
course, if the fossil fuels should for any 
reason fail to meet the requirements ade- 
quately, nuclear plants will be installed more 
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rapidly. On the other hand, there is the 
possibility that even the estimate of 20 mil- 
lion kilowatts in atomic plants by 1975 may 
be too optimistic, because the time that it 
will take to solve some of the technical and 
economic problems may be greater than any 
of us now realize. Some notion of the time 
span which may be involved in the develop- 
ment of competitive nuclear power may be 
obtained from -the recent estimates of Ad- 
miral Rickover with regard to the Shipping- 
port plant scheduled for operation next year. 
Admirical Rickover has estimated that the 
cost of power from the operation of the first 
core in the Shippingport reactor will be some 
52 mills per kilowatt-hour. The second core, 
he estimates, should produce power at 39 
mills per kilowatt-hour, and the third core, 
which may be ready for operation in 10 years, 
may reduce the cost of power to 14 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. This is still well above a 
realistically competitive cost level. 

While there can certainly be differences 
of judgment with respect to the speed with 
which competitive atomic power will take 
its place in our economy, the estimates pre- 
sented herein represent I believe a reason- 
ably well founded judgment of the probable 
order of magnitude of atomic energy that 
will be produced in the United States in 
1975. 

I would not want to leave the impression 
that Admiral Rickover’s account of what is 
to be expected on costs from our first com- 
mercial-sized experimental power reactor il- 
lustrates anything more than the point that 
the first prototype of any reactor will repre- 
sent the first step in a relatively long pro- 
gression of steps from higher to lower costs. 
I say this because even now I think we know 
how to build reactors which will produce 
power at a cost reasonably close to that 
which the Shippingport reactor will not ap- 
proach until 10 years after initial operation; 
the reason, of course, that we are that con- 
fident today is because of all the experi- 
mental work which has gone on in the last 
10 years. 

HOW THIS ENERGY WILL BE SUPPLIED—THERMAL 
PORTION: FOSSIL FUELS 

The picture with regard to the fossil fuels 
it seems to me is susceptible of fairly accu- 
rate analysis. Let us start with natural gas. 

Gas 

In 1955 natural gas supplied some 96 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours, or 17.5 percent of the 
total electric energy, and 22 percent of the 
thermally generated energy of the United 
States. The figures, going back to 1950, of 
percentage of thermal energy generated with 
natural gas are: 

Portion of total electric utility thermal elec- 
tric energy generated by gas 


Year: Percentage 
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The conditions which have resulted in the 
continual rise, until reversed in 1955, in the 
proportion of total electric energy genera- 
tion accounted for by natural gas in the 
past two decades, and particularly since the 
end of World War II, are not likely to pre- 
vail over the next 2 decades. The rapid 
extension of the gas pipeline networks is 
nearing the completion and the emphasis 
now is being directed to gas-storage facili- 
ties in order to avoid the need for selling 
large quantities offpeak at extremely low 
prices. The very rapid rise in gas demand 
for premium uses at higher prices has made 
such storage attractive and has stimulated 
construction of more storage facilities. 

The rapid expansion of demand has, in 
turn, intensified the upward pressure on 
gas prices in recent years. The same process 
is likely to continue and exert increasing 
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pressure on natural gas reserves. This pres- 
sure is reversing the price advantage that 
natural gas has enjoyed over alternative fuels 
until now. 

As demand expands and strains natural 
gas reserves and as prices rise, it will become 
less economical to burn offpeak gas under 
boilers. Available supplies are likely to be 
assigned to those electric utilities located 
close to the sources of gas supply and to 
an even greater extent to those special high- 
value uses in which natural gas is especially 
suitable and in which for one reason or an- 
other price is not the important factor. 

Appraisals of the role of natural gas in 
supplying 1975 energy requirements vary 
considerably in large part because of un- 
certainty as to recoverable reserves. Some 
of the leading estimates of the total mar- 
keted production two decades hence, are: 


Projected marketed production of natural 
gas in the United States in 1975 


Trillion 

Authority: cubic-feet 
BIER. cincd dition iemumentiings 22 
Department of Interior._....-.--.. 19 
OD Ti Bias esti ricicennics es aeensntiomninie 15 

Paley Comoe. ..w ndcncpetinescance 15.2 


Adopting from this range of figures 19 
trillian cubic feet as a likely estimate for 
marketed production, it is possible to make 
a fairly reliable estimate of the amount of 
power that will be generated with natural 
gas. The maintenance of natural gas’ pres- 
ent share of the electric utility generating 
market would imply the consumption of 
about 3 trillion cubic feet or almost 16 per- 
cent of all gas production in 1975; compared 
to 1955 when use for power accounted for 
only about 12 percent of total marketed pro- 
duction. An expansion of this magnitude in 
the utility market does not appear feasible 
when reviewed against the expected expan- 
sion in demand for the higher value uses and 
estimates of ultimate reserves. My own judg- 
ment is that gas for utility generation in 
1975 will be approximately 1.7 trillion cubic 
feet, which will represent expansion of close 
to 50 percent in gas consumption by electric 
utilities. (Mr. Pratt has ventured a some- 
what higher estimate of 2.4 trillion cubic 
feet.) With the B. t. u. figure at 1,050 per 
cubic foot and an average performance of 
9,000 B. t. u. per kilowatt-hour, this repre- 
sents 200 billion kilowatt-hours or 10 percent 
of total 1975 generation. 

Oil 

In 1955 oil accounted for 36 billion kilo- 
watt-hours, or 6.68 percent of the total gen- 
eration and 8.3 percent of thermal genera- 
tion. The figures going back to 1950 are as 
follows: 

Portion of total electric utility thermal elec- 
tric energy generated by oil 


Year: Percentage 
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As in the case of natural gas, projections 
’ of petroleums’s role in the energy economy 
in 1975 are highly dependent upon estimates 
of total recoverable reserves. While these 
vary over a considerable range, nevertheless 
leading estimates of total oil use in 1975 
are quite close to one another: 


Estimated total oil use in the United States 


in 1975 
Billions of 
Authority: barrels 
PENNE Tr SN hemes nwnwinininn 5.0 
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As in the case of natural gas, oil is being 
diverted to higher value uses, such as mo- 
tive power, for which economic or conven- 
ient substitutes are not available. There 
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has been a rapid growth in demand for the 
lighter petroleum fractions which is expect- 
ed to continue. This shift in the composi- 
tion of petroleum demand has led to changes 
in the petroleum refining process to dimin- 
ish the portion of the barrel of oil which 
remains as residual oil, the oil used for power 
generation; even residual oil itself is find- 
ing higher value uses in the making of pe- 
troleum coke, asphalt, and other materials. 
In the international sphere the United States 
may expect to meet increasing competition 
for the world’s petroleum resources so that 
imports are less likely to be available in the 
necessary quantities at favorable prices for 
utility generation. Western Europe is strain- 
ing its coal reserves and looking toward oil 
to fill the gap in its energy supply. Ac- 
centuating this, growth in the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world is likely to re- 
sult in a very rapid rise in their petroleum 
demand. 

These factors will increase the competitive 
pressures on world petroleum markets. 

It appears unlikely that, in the face of 
the anticipated expansion in demand for the 
lighter fuel oils in their many specialized 
uses, the prospective diminution of our pe- 
troleum reserves and the rising prices likely 
to result from the growing demand and ris- 
ing costs of petroleum exploration and de- 
velopment, the quantity of petroleum burned 
under utility boilers could expand the almost 
300 percent necessary to maintain its pres- 
ent share of the market. 

Based upon the accepted conversion fig- 
ures, my own estimate of use of oil for power 
production is 143 million barrels, a 90-per- 
cent expansion over 1955 consumption. 
(Here again Mr. Pratt believes a somewhat 
higher figure—182.5 million barrels—is jus- 
tified.) My estimate of a 90-percent expan- 
sion over 1955 would mean oil-fired power 
production equivalent to over 91 billion kilo- 
watt-hours or roughly 5 percent of the total. 


Coal 


In this country we are extremely fortu- 
nate in our coal reserves. To arrive at the 
portion of the electric energy to be gen- 
erated by coal we are, therefore, able to 
simply subtract the percentages of the total 
requirements that will be supplied by hydro, 
nuclear fuel, gas, and oil. It will be recalled 
that these are 12.5 percent, 7.5 percent, 10 
percent, and 5 percent, respectively. Thus 
the total amount to be taken care of by coal 
is 65 percent, or 1,300 billion kilowatt-hours. 
Again using an average performance of 9,000 
British thermal units and assuming coal at 
12,000 British thermal units average heat 
content, this results in a 1975 coal utiliza- 
tion of 488 million tons. 

In a previous study that I made of this 
subject, I had come to the conclusion that 
the amount of coal, based upon a similar as- 
sumption of the proportions to be supplied 
by nuclear energy, was 463 million tons. This 
lower figure resulted from using a conversion 
ratio to go from B. t. u. to tons of coal on the 
basis of 13,100 B. t. u. per pound as against 
the 12,000 utilized here. However, the latter 
figure is the more realistic for average utility 
coal. 

I have a few remaining observations. Iam 
confident that our industrial system will be 
able to provide the country with the addi- 
tional 275 million kilowatts of capacity that 
will have to be built by 1975. I have equal 
confidence that we can make the fuel avail- 
able to the extent required by the new ca- 
pacity. As to that, the most important ob- 
servation is that the role of coal will with 
the years become increasingly prominent. 

This country is in an especially fayored po- 
sition in that we have the necessary coal re- 
serves. 

Parenthetically, the favorable situation of 
the United States in respect to coal must be 
contrasted with the situation of many areas 
abroad in which fossil fuels are even now 
available only at high cost or where the areas 


are rapidly approaching such a condition. In 
such areas the rate at which nuclear power- 
plants will be built to supplement and even 
replace plants using fossil fuel is likely to oc- 
cur more rapidly than in this country. The 
present British program is a good illustra- 
tion of the point. And I think it is also very 
probable that our interest in strengthening 
our friends abroad in relation to their en- 
ergy program will be a stimulant to our own 
experimental work on nuclear reactors and 
that our manufacturers are likely to play an 
important part in supplying equipment for 
reactors abroad under conditions that make 
their work in that field more attractive eco- 
nomically at an earlier date than in the 
United States where the situation with re- 
gard to coal and coal reserves is so favorable. 
But coal in the ground is not available un- 
til it is mined; in that process there will be 
required vast increases in capital facilities 
and, therefore, in capital expenditures and 
considerable development in all phases of 
coal mining: technological, management, and 
operational. It is true that there is on the 
horizon a young, vigorous, and serious com- 
petitor in the form of nuclear fuel but, con- 
sidering the opportunities that are presented 
to coal and to the coal industry, I will not 
believe that the effect of the impending chal- 
lenge of nuclear fuel will be anything but a 
stimulant to the industry—to its owners, 
managers, technicians, and to the people en- 
gaged in the actual mining. In responding 
to that challenge all of them will enhance 
their own welfare. That is important but, 
what is more important, they will make an 
immeasureable contribution to the welfare 
and safety of the people of the United States, 
and indeed of the whole Western World. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly Hon. J. Aubrey Simmons, member of 
the Canadian House of Commons from 
the Yukon Territory, proposed that ac- 
cessways be granted by the United States 
through southeastern Alaska to afford 
passages to the sea for the Yukon Ter- 
ritory and northern British Columbia. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include here an editorial 
which appeared in the May 9, 1956, issue 
of the Milwaukee Journal on this subject: 

A Corripor ror CANADA TO SEA THROUGH 

ALASKA SEEMS SOUND 


According to Associated Press reports, 
Canada is thinking about asking the United 
States for one or more corridors across the 
Alaska Panhandle to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Panhandle is the 550-mile strip which 
cuts off the Yukon and northern British Co- 
lumbia from the sea. Canadian interests 
maintain that this “fence” is a basic factor in 
limiting mineral and hydroelectric develop- 
ment in an area of great potential. 

The world’s last experience with a terri- 
torial corridor (in the Danzig area) was un- 
successful. In that instance, however, the 
arrangement was forcibly imposed on hostile 
Germans and Poles following a war. The 
proposal for Canadian corridors, as advanced 
by J. A. Simmons, Liberal member of the 
Canadian Parliament for the Yukon, seems 
reasonable and practical. As Alaska’s con- 
gressional Delegate, E. L. Bartlétt, has said: 
“Alaska and Canada have a great community 
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of interest and it would be very foolish if we 
did not take steps to see how we might use 
our resources to the advantage of both Ter- 
ritories.” 

Such an arrangement between this coun- 
try and Canada—emphasizing good relations 
that have existed since the “54-40 or fight” 
dispute over the Northwest boundaries in 
1846—would set a good example for the 
world. It would follow in the long pattern 
of peace and friendship as presently evi- 
denced by joint development of a radar de- 
fense warning system. Under this program, 
incidentally, American military establish- 
ments and troops are stationed on Canadian 
soil. 

Before the United States surrenders—or 
trades—any Territory, there must, of course, 
be a great deal of thought and discussion. 
But if the United States and Canada haven’t 
had any trouble along the world’s longest 
border, why should they have it over one or 
more remote corridors used for industrial 
transit purposes? 

Actual transfer of territory might not be 
necessary. A long term iease, an easement, 
or a like arrangement might serve just as 
well. In any case, it should be a simple 
matter to work out a way for Canada to 
have easy access to the Pacific through the 
Alaska Panhandle. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. MY. 
Speaker, my attention has been invited 
to an interesting and revealing editorial 
in the May 19 issue of America, National 
Catholic Weekly Review. 

Father James L. Vizzard, S. J., is as- 
sistant to the executive director of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence. It is evident from reading his 
editorial that he is well posted on the 
family-farm problem and that he is a 
militant fighter in the effort to maintain 
a strong American agriculture, particu- 
larly among those whom we classify as 
family farmers. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Family Farms, it gives me pleasure to 
place Father Vizzard’s editorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

FarM PRICES AND POLITICS 

Farm problems these days are in the cen- 
ter of the political stage. Not even the most 
confirmed Manhattan canyon dweller can 
deny that they belong right there. The 
stark facts of the farmers’ plight have fought 
their way through the welter of statistics, 
claim and counterclaim, and finally have 
begun to get the attention they deserve. 

The 1955 net profits of industrial manu- 
facturers increased 32 percent above 1954 
(New York Times survey, April 29, 1956), 
but net farm income dropped 10.6 percent 
(26 percent since 1952). A significant foot- 
note can be added to this comparison: man- 
ufacturers using agricultural raw material 
boosted their net profit 15 percent on food 
products and 91 percent on fibers and fab- 
rics. Farmers who in 1952 were getting 51 
cents of the consumers’ retail food dollar 
now get 38 cents. In 1 year, 1954 to 1955, the 
average net profit on Iowa farms declined 


more than 50 percent when the hog market 
fell to the lowest point in 15 years. 

It does not take too much imagination 
to translate such statistics into terms of 
personal hardships, family crises and sheer 
desperation. In a few months these have 
driven over 150,000 Midwest farmers to re- 
pudiate their own farm organizations and 
join the newly founded, politically potent 
protest group, the National Farmers Organ- 
ization. 

In the face of these facts it is not sur- 
prising that politicians are ungracefully fall- 
ing all over one another in a stampede to 
prove that they and their party are the true 
friend of the farmer and have always been 
concerned with his problems. In this strug- 
gle for farm votes the infighting between the 
two parties has been bitter and at times 
vicious. 

PUTTING PARTY BEFORE PEOPLE 


Congressional maneuvering on the farm 
legislation at the moment is shifting too 
fast and too unpredictably to allow any com- 
petent forecast on what kind of bill will 
finally pass- Congress and escape another 
Presidential veto. One thing, however, 
seems clear. Farmers will not necessarily get 
what is good for them and the country. 
They'll get what political strategists calcu- 
late will hold or shift votes. 

This is nothing new in an election year; 
but even in that context it’s not very often 
that the vtial interests of so many are sub- 
ordinated to political considerations. Farm- 
ers and the rest of us have a right to be 
bewildered and resentful. 

Neither party has much reason to be 
proud of its part in the tug of war for farm 
votes. Senate Democrats can hardly refute 
the charge that with malice aforethought 
they loaded the recently vetoed bill up to 
the President’s breaking point and left him 
little choice but to reject it. In the past 
few weeks the party leaders in the House 
have picked up the pieces and, as this is 
being written, have started putting them 
together again—this time, however, care- 
fully calculating the absolute limit Mr. 
Eisenhower will accept. 

But the President and Secretary Benson 
do not come off unscathed. For too long 
they refused to acknowledge the seriousness 
of the farmers’ problems and to take the ap- 
propriate steps within the authority already 
theirs. What has particularly infuriated 
farmers has been Mr. Benson’s brand of 
economic couéism: his insistence day after 
day that everything was getting better when 
things were patently going from bad to worse. 
Farmers interpreted this attitude as a blind- 
ness to facts or a lack of sympathy for their 
problems, or both. 

Nor do the farmers feel that any longer 
they have reason to grant grudging admira- 
tion to the Secretary’s well-publicized de- 
votion to principle. The rather sad spec- 
tacle of his checking his principles at the 
door and circulating through the Senate to 
make deals with susceptible cotton, corn, 
and wheat interests badly shook that myth. 
There was little left of it when the highly 
acclaimed “moral” stand of the President on 
the veto was nullified by the accompanying 
maneuver of jacking up the support prices 
on key commodities in an obvious move to 
buy back some votes. The “to-the-rear- 
march” order could hardly be interpreted as 
@ courageous stand on principle. 


RETURN TO BRANNAN PLAN 


It is probably too much to expect in an 
election year that even the critical prob- 
lems of millions of citizens should get ob- 
jective nonpolitical consideration and action. 
What such action would turn out to be is 
hard to figure. But this writer has a hunch 
that if Secretary Benson had not done such 
a thorough job of burying the Brannan plan 
under heaps of Madison Avenue scorn, some 
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of his party might like to try now to resur- 
rect it, dress it in a new script, and present 
it to the farmers and the country as a sound 
Republican program. That might start a 
new battle of words, like the current one 
over the origin of the soil-bank idea. But 
& lot of Democrats would go along with that 
approach. After all it was first proposed 
by a Democratic administration. The cur- 
rent administration has given it an un- 
publicized trial in wool, and we haven’t heard 
any cries of distress over that. It’s not 
likely that we will either, with Secretary 
Benson supporting wool at a “rigid” 106 per- 
cent of parity. 





Remarks by Adlai E. Stevenson at The 
Dalles, Oreg., Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend remarks, I would 
like to insert these remarks made by 
Adlai Stevenson at The Dalles, Oreg., on 
May 15. This seems to be a very fine 
statement of the stake American people 
have in the fullest development of our 
great natural resources such as Hells 
Canyon: 

In recent weeks I have been doing a good 
deal of traveling up and down the Columbia 
River. This great valley, from Astoria back 
here to the business end of the river, has 
many memories for me. 

I recall traveling through this area in 
1947, when I went up to Mount St. Helens 
and Spirit Lake with a young Oregon jour- 
nalist who has since become familiar to all 
of you and to all the rest of America—a fel- 
low by the name of Dick NEUBERGER. 

When I look at the Columbia River I am 
always reminded of the description by the 
late J. D. Ross, Bonneville’s first Adminis- 
trator. He called it-“‘a coal mine that will 
never thin out and an oil well that will 
never run dry.” 

And coming back here to The Dalles to- 
day I am also reminded of an interesting 
and, I think, highly significant bit of local 
political history. 

Eight years ago you had a big political rally 
here. .And I suspect that a good many of 
you turned out to listen to a vigorous young 
fellow who was engaged in a hot contest for 
Oregon’s nominating votes at the Republican 
convention. The fight was on for The Dalles 
Dam then, and the Republican candidate was 
careful to take note of it—but not until 
after he had completed the nationalwide 
radio broadcast that originated here that 
day. With the microphone to the outside 
safely dead, he returned to the rostrum to 
promise the local audience that he would 
come back as President to dedicate The 
Dalles Dam. 

Well, Thomas Dewey didn’t get back to 
The Dalles. But Harry Truman got back to 
the White House in 1948, and because he did, 
this great dam got started and is now in its 
final stages. 

As I understand it, you won't complete the 
mammoth project until after next January. 
And I find great comfort in this. As Mr. 
Truman remarked not long ago, we Demo- 
crats are getting pretty tired of having Re- 
publicans dedicate the dams we built. 

There has been enough construction 
money in the pipeline to keep the Republican 
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claim jumpers busy at the dedication cere- 
monies recently, but what they say on those 
occasions has little relationship to what they 
do, and their real record on river develop- 
ments being written in the appropriations 
bills—where the administration is willing to 
make the taxpayers’ money available for 
what it calls partnership deals, but isn’t 
willing to make it available for public proj- 
ects that would serve the total public 
interest. 

Now, there is nothing wrong with the part- 
nership idea in theory. But there has been 
@ great deal wrong with it the way the Re- 
publicans have practiced it. 

More often than not it has been an excuse 
for putting off the construction of needed 
public power facilities—or, worse still, for de- 
veloping them to only a fraction of their Ca- 
pacity and thus wasting the great potential 
that belongs to all the people. 

A good example is provided by the next 
big Oregon project in the planned series 
that has already done so much to transform 
the Pacific Northwest. The need for, and 
the feasibility of, the John Day Dam has 
long since been established. John Day will 
even top The Dalles when it is built—with 
a total capacity of 114 millon kilowatts, and 
a vast potential in flood control and navi- 
gation. 

The Army engineers estimated that they 
could use $1,450,000 for planning John Day 
if construction is to begin as scheduled in 
1957. But the Eisenhower budget included 
only $500,000 for this purpose—and it is easy 
to see how that budget cut translates into 
delay in getting this great project into 
service. 

But the same administration that couldn’t 
spare money for planning John Day as a 
public facility put in a health request for 
funds to start it as a partnership deal with 
the private utilities. A total of $10 million 
was requested for John Day, Green Peter, 
and Bruces Eddy if the private utilities were 
cut in on the deal—but only $600,000 if they 
weren't. 

This is the proposition WAYNE Morse and 
Dick NEUBERGER call “an indefensible attempt 
to force a shotgun marriage with the private- 
power companies onto the people of Pacific 
Northwest.” 

But perhaps the best example of “part- 
nership” in action is to be found at. Hells 
Canyon. 

There the Eisenhower administration has 
turned over to a private utility the last great 
dam site on the North American Continent— 
a dam site that is the keystone to the pro- 
gram to develop the whole of the Columbia 
Basin. “Partnership” in this case means 
three small dams to be built by the Idaho 
Power Co.—which takes its name from your 
neighboring State but sends its profits back 
to its owners in New England. Federal de- 
velopment would mean a single high dam 
that would triple the hydroelectric output 
and at the same time provide additional 
irrigation, flood control, downstream power 
production, and protection for wildlife. And 
it would do something else, too—it would 
provide power at far lower cost to the farm- 
ers, manufacturers, and homeowners of the 
area. 

Now let me make it clear that I have no 
objection at all to letting a private company 
develop a power site if the public interest 
will not suffer. For example, if the only 
feasible use of that particular water resource 
is for power alone and if not comprehensive 
basinwide plan is involved, then there is no 
reason why the project should not be pri- 
vately developed. But if private develop- 
ment means inadequate development, then 
it’s wrong. 

I cannot think of a place where private 
development is more wrong than at Hells 
Canyon. 

The Idaho Power Co. plan at Hells Canyon 
will waste as much power as Bonneville pro- 
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duces. It will waste it in a region whose 
growth will be stunted by anything less than 
full realization of its waterpower potential. 
It will prevent forever full development of 
the Columbia River Basin. It will throw 
a roadblock in the way of the development 
of the economy of the entire Northwest. 

On the other hand, High Hells Canyon 
built by the Federal Government means 
resuming the full development of the entire 
Columbia River Basin. It means the maxi- 
mum development of the economy of the 
Northwest. 

High Hells Canyon means cheap phosphate 
fertilizer for the farmers. 

It means cheap power in the farmhouse, 
in the factory,/and in city homes. 

It means life-giving irrigation for arid 
lands—new farms that people can settle on 
and live on and prosper on. 

It means more power at Bonneville, the 
Dalles, John Day, McNary, as well as dams 
on the Snake. 

It means flood control. It means new in- 
dustry, new homes, new towns, a new ex- 
panding economy in the Great Northwest. 
High Hells Canyon is, as your Senator Wayne 
Morse has called it, “the indispensable dam.” 

Awhile back the Secretary of the Interior, 
testifying before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, referred to High Hells 
Canyon as a “white elephant.” 

Well, 20 years ago other Republicans from 
the dinosaur age referred to Grand Coulee as 
a “white elephant,” in precisely that lan- 
guage. But today Grand Coulee is the 
greatest power-producing project anywhere 
on this planet. And it has spread its bounty 
over millions of acres—has made the desert 
bloom, the factories arise, the cities grow, 
the farms light up. When Grand Coulee 
was proposed, a private power company 
wanted to dam the Columbia with little 
dams, and waste forever the power of the 
High River. A Republican Congressman 
said there wasn’t any sense in building 
Grand Coulee because “there was on one in 
the Grand Coulee area to sell power to ex- 
cept rattlesnakes, coyotes, and rabbits. 
Everybody knows that. There is no market 
for power in the Northwest.” And the 
hucksters of the private power lobby of that 
day used all the arguments we hear today. 
They said Grand Coulee was too expensive, 
an unfair burden on the United States 
Treasury. But today Grand Coulee is $65 
million ahead of schedule in paying back the 
United States Treasury’s investment in the 
future of the Northwest. They said Grand 
Coulee was a wild dream, fit only for woolly- 
headed professors; but today it is one of the 
wonders of the world. They said Grand 
Coulee would come to nothing; but it pow- 
ered the Hanford Atomic Energy Plant that 
helped to save the Western world. They said 
Grand Coulee was socialistic; but if that is 
so, today thousands of veterans who have 
settled on land it made fertile are socialists; 
and so are thousands of farmers who are 
getting low-cost public power kilowatts from 
the Bonneville system to lighten their labors 
and brighten their lives, to lift their water 
and light their homes. 
and women who work in the industries cre- 
ated by its power, the industries that 
wouldn’t be here if the Federal Government 
hadn’t had the vision to see that if only we 
used what God had given us there could be 
something more out here than coyotes and 
rattlesnakes. 

A fine power site is a magnificent asset 
bestowed upon the people. We must not 
waste it. And I hope I can be of some use 
to you and your Congressmen, Senators 
Morse and NEvUBERGER, in bringing this proj- 
ect to full realization. 

Hells Canyon is more than a damsite. It 
is also, as Senator Morse has suggested, a 
symbol. It is a symbol of the clear-cut dif- 
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ference between the Democratic and Repub- 
lican Parties in this election year. 

I want to stop this erosion of our resources 
by the Eisenhower administration. 

And I want to get on with the full develop- 
ment of our resources for the benefit of the 
people all over this great country. 

For, although I am in Oregon today, I am 
speaking to the country as well. We cannot 
afford any longer to waste our national in- 
heritance. This issue means a great deal to 
us alive today. But it will mean much more 
to our children. We are shaping a Federal 
conservation policy—or a Federal waste pol- 
icy—today that will mold our children’s lives. 
Theodore Roosevelt said: “Of all the ques- 
tions which can come before this Nation, 
short of the actual preservation of its exist- 
ence in a great war, there is none which com- 
pares in importance with the great central 
task of leaving this land even a better land 
for our descendants than it is for us.” — 

I believe that. I think we all believe that. 
I especially believe it because I have seen 
the arid wastelands in the old world, those 
dry valleys and stone creek beds where once 
great civilizations flourished by the Tigris 
and Euphrates but where today is nothing 
but wasteland. The rivers were there—God 
put them there—but men neglected them 
and their forests and soil. The rivers are 
here today—and we know what to do with 
them. The question is: Will we doit? Have 
we the vision and the courage? I think we 
have. The people have last say on this ques- 
tion. And I think, if we can get the truth 
about this issue across to them, they will 
take back for themselves what the power 
lobby wants. And Iva and Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee will become not reminders of 
a past long dead but guideposts along the 
highroad to the future. And high Hells 
Canyon dam will become reality, not a 
dream. The Pacific Northwest can have a 
great future. That future lies in making 
the best use of what God has placed here. 
This is to say that your future, and your 
children’s future, lies with you. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
statement on foreign aid, delivered by 
Mr. George J. Burger before the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

FOREIGN AID 
(Statement by George J. Burger before Sen- 

ate Foreign Relations Committee, May 10, 

1956) 

I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of the Washington office of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
I am appearing here solely for the member- 
ship of the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and are 
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committed by their majority vote. No offi- 
cer or group of officers is permitted to speak 
or act officially for the federation until our 
entire membership has been polled. 

Our members were polled through man- 
date No. 216 (official publication of the fed- 
eration) on the question: “Are you for or 
against maintaining foreign aid as a per- 
manent feature of our Nation’s foreign 
policy?” 

It is to be noted on the mandate the in- 
struction is given to the members: “Before 
voting—See arguments for and against.” 

The argument for: 

“In the political cold war, foreign aid al- 
most certainly saved Westefn Europe from 
communism. Europe doesn’t need more aid, 
is now expected to help the United States in 
aiding Asia. Stout defense of United States 
4t Bandung last year is proof that mutual 
assistance helps can work there, too. Mili- 
tarily, the United States, with annual expense 
of a few billion, has made possible creation of 
allied forces equal to nine times our ground 
forces, twice the number of air squadrons, 
equivalent of our naval forces. Economi- 
cally, aid has helped sustain the United 
States economy. Over three-fourths of 
funds have been spent in the United States. 
More, in 1954, rise in exports helped float the 
United States economy through the reces- 
sion.” 

The argument against: 

“Since July 1, 1945, United States taxpayers 
have ponied up about $69 billion for foreign 
aid. While the program was temporary at 
first, it is now on a permanent basis. Mean- 
while our Nation has gotten the highest 
deficit of any country in the world. Those 
who espouse aid forget that you can’t finance 
or buy friendship. Consider, in Korea the 
United States bore almost 90 percent of the 
burden. Where were our European allies? 
Now the switch is to Asia. But India, an 
Asian country which has taken foreign aid, 
is flirting with Communist China. Indo- 
nesia which would get aid, has indulged in 
ventures sure to wreck its economy. Ques- 
tion here is just who is kidding whom?” 
(Oral insertion No. 1.) 

The result of this poll, as it appears in 
Mandate No. 217 shows 16 percent for con- 
tinuance of foreign aid, 80 percent against, 
and 4 no vote. 

As a matter of record, I request the privi- 
lege of having made a part of the perma- 
nent record of this hearing, mandate bul- 
letins Nos. 216 and 217 as they refer to our 
action on the foreign aid program. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Com- 
mittee, as these expressions come from what 
can properly be termed the “grass roots” of 
our Nation, we believe it should be of im- 
portance for the committee and the Con- 
gress in shaping future action on this major 
subject. 

To substantiate this statement, the Gov- 
ernor of Utah wrote me under date of 
December 13, 1955, and I quote: 

“T think the people as a whole would be 
against foreign aid if they were given an ob- 
jective picture of the entire foreign-aid pro- 
gram. Even as matters stand, what with all 
the Government’s propaganda in favor of 
foreign-aid, I think a good segment of our 
people are opposed to this giveaway scheme.” 

It has been reliably reporaed, as late as 
April 26, over one-half of the present Federal 
public debt can be traced directly to in- 
volvement in foreign wars and the extension 
of aid to foreign governments and peoples. 

It is also reported that the worst feature 
of our foreign aid programs is the fact that 
during periods of deficit financing, we have 
put the American taxpayers deeper in debt 
by borrowing money for the foreign aid pro- 
grams. This has cost another $18 billion 
plus and the interest on the interest of this 
borrowed money added more than $8 billion 
to the total of the foreign aid programs since 
the end of World War IL. 
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It is to be noted in a recent report ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of April 21, 
it says: “NATO costs so far set at $312 bil- 
lion,” and further quoting from the Times: 
“Seven-year bill for United States alone is 
$252 billion. Thirteen other lands contrib- 
uted the balance.” 

Again, it is to be noted as reported in 
the Press, April 27, and I quote: “Lag in 
United States orders pinches Belgium—her 
industrial leaders fear adverse impact of 
drop in contracts for NATO.” 

In my executive position with the feder- 
ation, and in my travels throughout the Na- 
tion meeting with the average independent 
businessman, the question is put to me time 
and again: “When is Congress going to call 
a halt to the giveaway program before it 
wrecks the economic structure of our Na- 
tion and breaks the backs of its people?” 
Mr. Chairman) this is an actual, truthful 
statement presented to me time and again 
nationwide. I answer: “The question must 
be answered by the Congress of the United 
States.” 

I think it can be said that the public at 
large is well aware of the fact of the con- 
stant inspired, alarming statements used by 
the various administrations as to the peril 
we face unless this foreign aid of all de- 
scriptions continues. It is my belief that 
the public .now believes that most of these 
statements are merely smokescreens in an 
attempt to justify the continuance of this 
giveaway program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to keep this 
statement as short as possible and, at the 
same time, present to the Committee what 
could be called: “Mr. Citizen speaks.” 

The argument is now being used for the 
continuance of foreign aid to combat re- 


‘ported, alleged aid from the Soviet Govern- 


ment. It’s beyond me to understand how 
that Government could make good or deliver 
foreign aid in the same capacity as our own 
Government has done—where, on the other 
hand, it is a matter of public record that 
the Soviet Government has yet to make its 
adjustments on the lend-lease arrangement 
our Government so graciously extended dur- 
ing the critical days of World War II. It 
is my belief, Judging on performances, that 
any pledge made by the Soviet Government 
can be looked upon as merely piecrust, and 
in substantiation of this belief, it was re- 
ported in the press under date of January 
27, 1956: “MARTIN suspects a Russian trap— 
fears aid race may lure United States into 
bankruptcy.” It would be our opinion there 
is real food for thought in this expression 
by such an outstanding Member of Congress 
as the Honorable JosEPH P. MarTIN. 

Just recently, to my surprise—and it 
happened within the past 60 days, I found 
that an American citizen returning from 
the Middle East after a year or two stay, 
remarked: “If you want to see some evidence 
of appreciation of our foreign-aid program, 
look at what is stamped on the currency 
of that country, ‘Yankee go home’.” 

I wonder how many other recipients of 
aid from this Government share the same 
lack of appreciation—all at the expense of 
American taxpayers. From authoritative re- 
ports we are receiving it is a safe conclu- 
sion that this must be happening, either 
directly or indirectly, in the case of many 
other recipients of our foreign-aid program. 

It is interesting to note in the international 
section of the New York Times of Wednes- 
day, January 4, 1956, it said: “Booming 
Europe forced to slow industrial gain— 
struggle to keep prosperity from inducing 
inflation believed won in 1955.” So there 
is justification for the Congress to “stop, 
look, and listen” before continuing this ob- 
viously unneeded foreign-aid program. 

It would appear to small business gen- 
erally that the continuance of such exten- 
sive foreign-aid program may be a smoke- 
screen to further the best interests of inter- 
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national business corporations—all at the 
expense of the American taxpayers and small 
business of this Nation—and in line with 
this reasoning we are quoting herewith an 
editorial appearing in a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper under date of May 4, 1956, titled 
“Murky Billions”: 

“If Congress doesn’t appropriate a dime 
this year for foreign aid—military and eco- 
nomic—the Government will start the fiscal 
year July 1 with $6.6 billion of old appro- 
priations still not spent. If the President’s 
request for $4.9 billion more is granted, the 
foreign-aid program would start the fiscal 
year with $11.5 billion in unexpended funds. 

“Much of this is for military equipment— 
stuff that requires in Pentagon Jargon a 
long lead time between order and delivery. 
Granted even that, $11.5 billion is a lot of 
money to have kicking around in reserved 
and unreserved funds. 

“This is another compelling reason why 
Congress which has let this program grow 
like Topsy for several years, will be failing 
its responsibilities if it doesn’t start a 
thorough study of the aid program and an 
unbiased reappraisal of future needs.” 

In conclusion, solely in the interest and 
welfare of our own Nation, and in behalf of 
the people we represent, independent busi- 
ness and professional men, nationwide, we 
say: “The time for Congress to close Uncle 
Sam’s international gift shop is now.” 





The Refugee Relief Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Refugee Relief Act represents a wise 
and generous act of the American people 
in line with our finest traditions. As 
the provisions of the’act approach termi- 
nation, however, it becomes clear that 





-not only its extension but also a more 


flexible readjustment of quotas within 
it are urgently needed if the original in- 
tent of Congress in enacting this fine 
legislation is to be served. As evidence 
of the great public support for these pro- 
posals, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Recorp at this point two 
letters received from the Oregon Council 
of Churches, a group that speaks for 
many church people and of which we in 
Oregon are very proud: 
OREGON COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Portland, Oreg., April 24, 1936. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: It is my hope that it 
would be possible for you to take some defi- 
nite action in persuading Congress to change 
quotas in the Refugee Act, in order to 
reopen immigratign from some areas such 
as Greece and China, which have been closed 
because the assurances more than fill the 
quota. At the same time, Austria and 
Germany are lagging far behind in the num- 
ber of refugees seeking to enter the United 
States. 

Xt seems to me that rather than hold up 
refugees from such distressed areas as Greece, 
we should attempt to open up the flow again 
by reducing quotas in those areas where 
the people do not appear anxious to emigrate. 

At the present time, I am sending through 
an assurance for the son of Greek parents, 
who is a refugee in Greece, a boy of 17, in 
spite of the fact that Church World Service 
has told us not to send any more assurances 
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for Greece because the Greek quota is filled. 
It is distressing to tell these partents of a 
17-year-old boy that he cannot come into 
the United States, while several thousand 
possible assurances would be made available 
if the quotas were lowered for Germany and 
Austria. 

The same holds true with those who are 
still seeking to bring refugees over from 
Hong Kong and are unable to do so because 
the small quota for Chinese refugees has been 
filled. 

Whatever you can do and do speedily, I 
know would be most appreciated, not only 
by our Council of Churches, but by the many 
who are most anxious to do what they can to 
ease the distress of the refugees. 


Sincerely, 
Mark A. TALNEY, 


Executive Director. 


—_— — 


OREGON COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 

CHuRCH WorRLD SERVICE COMMITTEF, 

Hood River, Oreg., April 16, 1956. 

Dear Mrs GREEN: The Church World Serv- 
fice Committee of the Oregon Council of 
Churches urges you to do all possible to 
insure the extension of the Refugee Act of 
1953, to December 31, 1957. 

Such an extension would enable us to 
secure more assurances of employment for 
refugees, the time being an important factor 
since assurances must be on file 6 months 
in advance of the act’s expiration, 


Sincerely yours, 
Rev. SUMNER WALTERS, 


Chairman, C. W. S. Committee Ore- 
gon Council of Churches. 

The committee: Rev. Donald L. Helseth, 
Corvallis; Dr. S. Raynor Smith, Eugene: Rev. 
John Ediger, Beaverton; Dr. Walfred Erick- 
son, Portland; Rev. C. Stanley Knott, Port- 
land; Dr. Julian J. Keiser, Salem. 


The 1956 Convention of the National Coal 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement advis- 
ing of the 39th annual convention of the 
National Coal Association to be held in 
Washington between June 12 and 14. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE 1956 CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL COAL 
ASSOCIATION 


In recent years Washington has become an 
increasingly popular meeting place for reli- 
gious, .patriotic, and business organizations. 
Among the most important affairs on this 
year’s schedule is the 39th annual conven- 
tion of the National Coal Association, to be 
held at the Shoreham Hotel June 12-14. I 
commend it to your attention. 


The National Coal Association, as spokes- 
man for an industry vital to the Nation’s 
health, wealth, progress, and security, has 
come to be relied upon in numerous ways by 
Members of Congress. It represents produc- 
ing companies from more than half of the 
States of the Union. Each Senator and Rep- 
resentative knows that the association is 
ready to assist whenever information on 
coal—for that matter, on all sources of 
energy—is needed. When a committee of 
Congress is charged with an assignment re- 
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quiring knowledge of the coal industry’s 
views, the association can be counted upon 
to give effective expression on behalf of coal 
producers. I daresay that most of us on 
both sides of the Capitol in the past have 
never hesitated to call upon the association 
for facts and figures. We shall look to the 
association for even greater cooperation in 
the years ahead, inasmuch as Congress must 
of necessity keep abreast of developments in 
overall energy supplies, requirements, and 
reserves. , 

The convention will present forums of in- 
terest to all of us. The advance program, 
which arrived at my office today, lists ad- 
dresses by men of prominence on such sub- 
jects as coal and the atom, coal and 
chemistry, coal and electricity, coal and busi- 
ness, coal and steel, coal and exports. 

Except for perhaps a very few new Mem- 
bers of the legislative body, ail of us are 
acquainted with the Honorable Tom Pickett, 
former Member of the House, who is execu- 
tive vice president of the association. We 
also have numerous friends among the mem- 
bership, and we look forward to their arrival 
for the convention and business meetings 
next month. 


State Water Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial appearing in the May 16, 1956, issue 
of the Denver Post entitled “State 
Water Rights Must Be Reaffirmed.” I 
believe the editorial simply and effec- 
tively states the absolute necessity for 
legislation such as proposed in my 
western water rights bill, S. 863. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

State WaTerR RIGHTS Must Be REAFFIRMED 


So far as the 17 Western States are con- 
cerned, there is no more important legisla- 
tion before Congress than the Barrett bill 
«S. 863). This measure which was intro- 
duced by Senator Barrett, of Wyoming, is de- 
signed to settle and, in effect, quiet title to 
the water rights of water users in these States 
against claims that the United States owns 
virtually all the water in all the rivers and 
streams of the West. 

The Barrett bill would (1) prohibit any 
Federal interference with the exercise of ex- 
isting water rights which have been granted 
by the Western States, and (2) require that 
water rights for any Federal programs or 
projects shall be acquired “in conformity 
with State laws and procedures relating to 
the control, appropriation, and use or dis- 
tribution of such water.” 

“This legislation,” Hatfield Chilson, of 
Loveland, attorney for the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, told the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation at the 
recent hearing, “merely places the Federal 
Government on a parity with other water 
users. If it wants to use water, it comes in 
and gets it with the same priority and by the 
same method that an individual or a citizen 
of the State would obtain his water right.” 
That, we had assumed, has always been the 
rule. But the Supreme Court found other- 
wise. 

“The position of the State of Colorado,” 
Chilson said, “is that the State of Colorado, 
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since it was admitted to the Union, is the 
owner and has full control over the waters 
and the water use in the State of Colorado. 
(That is in the State constitution which was 
accepted by Congress.) We do not recognize 
that the Federal Government has any rights 
in the body of water or water use in Colo- 
rado except such as they have acquired un- 
der the doctrine of appropriation, which is 
the official water doctrine of the State of 
Colorado. 

“The basic issue involved is very simple. 
The question is, does the Federal Govern- 
ment own and thereby control all of the un- 
appropriated waters in the Western States; 
and secondly, does the Federal Government 
by virtue of withdrawals and reservations of 
Government land thereby have a water right 
which was vested at the time of the with- 
drawal?” 

The theory or philosophy of Federal con- 
trol of. western waters, of which J. Lee Ran- 
kin, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, seems to be the principal proponent, 
is: 

1. When the lands which now compose the 
Western States were ceded to the United 
States, the United States became the owner 
of the lands and waters and the rights to 
use of that water. 

2. While Congress has the power to give 
waters and the use thereof to the States, it 
has not done so and the title to unappro- 
priated water remains in the United States. 

3. Any water right initiated by a water 
user after the date of Federal withdrawal of 
public lands from settlement is subject to 
any future uses of water which the Federal 
Government chooses to make in connection 
with the withdrawn lands. 

The construction placed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice on the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Pelton (Oreg.) case has 
alarmed Western States. The time has come 
when Congress should say, in unmistakable 
words, that adjudication of water rights is 
exclusively a State matter, and that all 
claimants—Government or individual—are 
on the same footing. It can do that by 
passing the Barrett bill. 


Capital Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. My. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp comments 
on capital punishment from a sympo- 
sium conducted by the Nation magazine 
of New York City. 

I think it is significant that such well- 
known public officials as Gov. Walter J. 
Kohler, of Wisconsin, and Gov. Joe Foss, 
of South Dakota, have taken a strong 
and positive public position against cap- 
ital punishment, inasmuch as they do 
not regard capital punishment as an ef- 
fective deterrent to major crime. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


[From a symposium in the Nation, New York] 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: PRO AND CON 


(Governors, judges, prosecutors, wardens, 
chaplains oppose death penalty while few 
defend it; say it does not deter crime, leaves 
no chance to correct mistakes, does not bene- 
fit criminal or kin of his victim; it is based 
on anger and ignores value of human life, 
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(Governors, State attorneys general, prison 
wardens, and chaplains, as well as the gen- 
eral public have written many letters—the 
great majority of them supporting the Na- 
tion’s stand against capital punishment. 
Here is a sampling: ) 


I have never favored capital punishment 
and 6 years as governor of a State which 
does not impose the death penalty has merely 
served to reinforce that conviction. 


The murderer more often than not is one 
of the best prospects for parole. In most in- 
stances the crime for which he was sen- 
tenced was his first serious offense—a single 
violent act committed under extreme provo- 
cation which it is unlikely would ever be re- 
peated. 

Here in Wisconsin all murderers who are 
sentenced to life terms are eventually pa- 
roled, and experience has shown that they 
generally establish outstanding records and 
ultimately are pardoned. 

WALTER J. KOHLER, 
Governor of Wisconsin. 


- 


I have now been in law enforcement for 
some 12 years. I have grave doubts as to 
the efficacy of capital punishment. I think 
that it could well promote violence rather 
than deter it. 

EDMUND G. Brown, 
Attorney General of California. 





I have been mildly opposed to capital pun- 
ishment, but the brutal bombing of 44 air- 
borne travelers has convinced me that capi- 
tal punishment should be continued. 

EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 
Governor of Colorado. 


ed 


It is punishment as a concept at which 
we should take a fresh look. Actually the 
process of taking such a fresh look is well 
underway, for we find in the Federal prison 
system and in California a rather full range 
of penological institutions from the fortress 
to the open farm. 

This whole development is bringing into 
existence effective methods of rehabilitation. 
In the institutions that follow this philoso- 
phy the repeater rate has gone way down. 

With the growth of this new kind of penol- 
ogy the death penalty is likely to wither 
away naturally, but this is no reason to relax 
the direct attack on it. 

Curtis Box, 
Judge, Court of Common Pleas, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





What motivates legislatures in reversing 
the trend toward abolition of the death pen- 
alty? In my judgment it is a response to 
insistent pressure. Brutal and sensational 
crimes like the Lindbergh kidnaping Case 
create an atmosphere of passion and preju- 
dice. Legislatures, in adding another to the 
list of capital crimes, reacted like parents 
punishing a child in anger. 

Those who advocate the death penalty in- 
sist that it is a deterrent. The evidence 
available is not convincing. 

Don EAstTvoLp, 
Attorney General of Washington 


_— 


In a century in which barbarism has re- 
turned in so great a part of the world, in 
gas chambers and slave labor cainps, I think 
that we people of the English-speaking world 
are becoming a bit precieuse in our consider- 
ation for the lives of hardened criminals. 

I do not ask myself why these fiends should 
die, but why should they live. 

Jo M. FERGUSON, 
Attorney General of Kentucky. 
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Let me point out four ways in which life 
imprisonment would be superior to the death 
penalty. 

1. It gives the State a chance to rectify 
any mistake it may make. 

2. It gives the criminal a chance to atone. 
When the father of one family kills the 
father of any other family, we take the life 
of the remaining one, with the result that 
we have 2 dead parents and 2 orphaned 
families. 

3. Life imprisomment gives a criminal a 
chance to repent and reform. 

4. By showing a reverent reluctance to take 
even the life of a convicted murderer, the 
State could do more to affirm the sanctity of 
all life than by a thousand laws. 

Davip RHys WILLIAMs, 
Minister, First Unitarian Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





I have always been opposed to capital pun- 
ishment as I do not believe it is effective 
in crime prevention. I, too, value human 
life very highly, and I believe the entire mat- 
ter of capital punishment should be reviewed 
by the legislatures of those States which have 
laws permitting the death penalty. 

Joe Foss, 
Governor of South Dakota, 





In the 1937 session of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly, a bill was introduced to 
abolish capital punishment. I voted against 
a motion to recommit it and then for its 
passage. It was defeated; but when recon- 
sidered later in the session I voted for it 
again. This time it passed but was buried 
in Senate committee. My views have not 
changed since. 

HERBERT B. COHEN, 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania. 





Capital punishment has a very detrimental 
effect on the morale and general well-being 
of prison inmates, as well as upon the re- 
habilitative program of the institution. 

I certainly favor the abolition of capital 
punishment. I question whether man can 
legislate’ away its responsibility under the 
sixth commandment, which reads: “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

J. E. OVERLADE, 
Warden, Indiana State Prison, Mich- 
igan City, Ind. 





I am highly in favor of capital punish- 
ment for certain crimes. In North Carolina, 
the death penalty is the punishment for 
first-degree murder, first-degree burglary, 
rape, and arson. However, our statutes have 
been amended and now the jury may, in 
its discretion,-recommend life imprisonment 
in every instance. 

WILLIAM B. RODMAN, ZJr., 
Assistant Attorney General, North 
Carolina. 

I believe the State has lost its right to take 
a life. In our courts there have been too 
many deals, too many fixes, very little uni- 
formity in applying the law. 

Just this summer I accompanied a man to 
the chair, a pathetic case, and we fought 
to the end. His partner, the actual accom- 
plice, was given the opportunity to plead 
guilty to second-degree murder and thereby 
get a life sentence. This to me is a 
rin. 

Basically the State has the right to take 
a life, but to exercise this right it must 
exercise perfect consistency. Since devia- 
tion is so obvious, capital punishment 
should be abolished. 

Nothing is more inhuman than an execu- 
tion. I believe that all judges, prosecutors, 
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even’ jurors if possible, should be made to 
witness an execution, then they might think 
much more sincerely and seriously before 
giving the death penalty. 

It is far greater punishment to make a 
man serve a life sentence (25-year mini- 
mum) than to snuff out his life. 

J. W. REYNOLDs, 
Catholic Chaplain, Connecticut State 
Prison, Wethersfield, Conn. 





The death penalty is an expression of so- 
ciety’s own sadism and cruelty. 

The periodic expression of these attitudes 
through the dramatic and well-publicized 
ritual of executing a criminal reinforces, en- 
courages and caters to psychopathic tend- 
encies, particularly among impressionable 
youth. 

IsIDORE ZIFERSTEIN, M. D., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


My opposition to capital punishment {is 
based on the fact that it is not filling its 
purpose. It does not seem to be a deterrent, 

E. R. CALLISTER, 
Attorney General of Utah. 





Amendments to the Slot Machine Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Department of Justice, I 
introduced on May 16, 1956, H. R. 11256, 
a bill to amend section 3 of the Slot Ma- 
chine Act. The letter from the Attorney 
General to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, requesting introduction 
of the bill, and giving the reasons for the 
request, is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1956. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Experience acquired by 
the Department of Justice in the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the act of Janu- 
ary 2, 1951, commonly known as the Slot 
Machine Act, coupled with the decision of 
the Supreme Court in United States v. Five 
Gambling Devices (346 U. S. 441 (1953) ), in- 
dicates a need for some major revisions of the 
act both in form and in substance. Accord- 
ingly, the attached draft legislation is sub- 
mitted for your consideration and introduc- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 

Section 3 of the Slot Machine Act now re- 
quires every manufacturer of and dealer in 
gambling devices to register with the Attor- 
ney General upon entering such business and 
to reregister annually thereafter. It also re- 
quires such persons to file monthly reports 
with the Attorney General, indicating in 
such reports an inventory and record of all 
sales and deliveries of gambling devices. The 
section further requires that the component 
parts of gambling devices shall be separately 
marked and numbered if sold or shipped in 
unassembled form. 

In providing for the registration and filing 
of required information, the section directs 
that information be supplied as to business 
places “in such district,” and sales and de- 
liveries “in the district.” The quoted lan- 
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guage was inadvertently retained in the legis- 
lation after the Congress had decided to sub- 
stitute the Attorney Genera! for the then 
Collector of Internal Revenue as the official 
with whom the required information was to 
be filed. However, two of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, in the case above cited, 
found the section void and unenforceable be- 
cause of the vagueness and the uncertainty 
of the quoted language. The bill would 
eliminate this language. 

In the same case, three of the five jus- 
tices constituting the majority of the court 
held that the registration and report provi- 
sions of the act, insofar as they undertook 
to regulate purely intrastate transactions 
which do not directly affect interstate com- 
merce, went beyond the commerce power of 
Congress. As proposed to be amended, the 
language “every person manufacturing, re- 
pairing or reconditioning any gambling de- 
vice who buys or receives such device know- 
ing that it has been transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce, or who sells, ships, or 
delivers in interstate or foreign commerce, 
or sells, ships, or delivers knowing it will 
be introduced into interstate or foreign com- 
merce, any gambling device, and every other 
person who buys or receive any gambling 
device knowing that it has been transported 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or who 
sells, ships, or delivers in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, or sells, ships, or delivers 
knowing it will be introduced into interstate 
or foreign commerce, any gambling device, 
shall register” will clarify the matter by 
making quite clear who must register, and 
will effectuate the view expressed in the case 
that only those whose activities directly af- 
fect interstate commerce should be required 
to do so. 

Another major change which the bill will 
accomplish will be to eliminate the present 
filing requirements. Rather, persons sub- 
ject to the registration provision of the act 
will be required to maintain inventories of 
essential information. These inventories 
will reflect not only sales and transfers in 
intrastate commerce, or in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, but also the acquisition, pos- 
session, ownership, or custody of gambling 
devices. The registrants will also be required 
to maintain records of the numbers placed 
on their devices in accordance with the 
amended section 3. This bill also takes a 
more realistic view of the difficulties in- 
volved in the numbering process than does 
existing law and does not require small com- 
ponent parts to be separately numbered. 

Two other major changes include (1) pro- 
vision for the inspection of the required rec- 
ords by personnel of the FBI and (2) an im- 
munity provision applicable to those who 
maintain records in compliance with the act. 
With respect to the FBI inspection the bill 
will authorize Federal district courts to com- 
pel the production of requested records. Fi- 
nally, the bill continues and clarifies the pro- 
vision of the present law which declares it 
unlawful to sell, deliver, or ship any un- 
marked or unnumbered gambling device or 
to manufacture, recondition, repair, sell, de- 
liver or ship any gambling device without 
complying with the registration require- 
ments. It differs from and enlarges the pres- 
ent prohibitions in that it would make it 
unlawful for a person to possess any gamb- 
ing devices if, being required to do so, such 
person has failed to register or to maintain 
the required records. This will permit en- 
forcement personnel to pursue forfeiture 
processes without waiting for a sale or de- 
livery in an appropriate case. 

The Department of Justice is of the view 
that this legislation will materially strength- 
en and clarify the Slot Machine Act and 
will be of genuine help in the enforcement 
and the administration of that law. Its 
prompt introduction and enactment are 
urged. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General. 


Search for Ideas To Slow Arms Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Malvina Lindsay, the well-known colum- 
nist for the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, devoted her column on May 17, 
1956, to a discussion of the Senate Dis- 
armament Committee hearing recently 
held in Boston, Mass. Her article was 
entitled “Search for Ideas To Slow Arms 
Race,” and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEARCH FoR IpEAsS To SLow Arms RACE 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 


To professional cynics the current efforts 
to get citizens to do some thinking about 
disarmament may seem futile, even ridicu- 
lous. The subject is supposed to be too 
vague and complex for anyone but experts 
to consider. It is also associated with fail- 
ure—with all the unsuccessful disarmament 
conferences of history. 

But some inroads on this what’s-the-use 
attitude are being made through the regional 
hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Control and Reduction of Armaments. These 
are at least bringing some concrete aspects 
of the problem to the attention of grassroots 
leaders of opinion, including both those who 
attend the hearings and those who are chal- 
lenged to present ideas at them. 

The subcommittee has not, despite some 
predictions, functioned as a forum for a pro- 
cession of zealots to expound grandiose, 
Utopian schemes. Rather, under the chair- 
manship of HusErt HUMPHREY, it has been 
assembling the most practical regional 
thinking on the subject. This was particu- 
larly true of the hearing last month in 
Cambridge, Mass., where professors from half 
a dozen colleges and also some leading citi- 
zens gave the results of their studies of 
armament probiems. 

One blunt warning to come out was that 
time was breathing down the necks of those 
working for President Eisenhower’s aerial 
inspection plan. If this is to be effective, 
said Walter J. Levison, assistant director of 
the Boston University physics research labo- 
ratory, it “must be in operation before in- 
tercontinental ballistics missiles are in- 
cluded in the Soviet inventory of weapons.” 
The site for building such a missile might be 
detected, but the weapon when once com- 
pleted could be hidden. 

A proposal that Senator JoHN O. PASTORE 
of the subcommittee called “the best sugges- 
tion I have heard,” came from Charles D. 
Coryell, professor of chemistry at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. It was 
that this country should be trying an open 
sky inspection system on an experimental 
basis with a friendly neighbor, as England or 
Belgium, in order to test the efficacy and alsa 
to develop personnel for carrying it out. 
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The proposal would be strengthened if there 
was proof it would work, said Professor 
Coryell. 

The need to relate arms control to other 
phases of foreign policy was stressed by wit- 
nesses. “We should aid the constructive 
aspirations of other peoples,” said Max Mil- 
likan, director of the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies at MIT. We should also 
in any disarmament policy, he pointed out, 
try to reverse the warlike impression of 
Americans that exists in some Asian and 
African nations, 

“Our posture on disarmament has vital 
importance for our relations with the rest 
of the world,” Professor Millikan reminded. 
He pointed out there was a “very major 
psychological difference between doing the 
same thing in one case under the appearance 
of pressure as a response to somebody else, 
and doing it as something for which you are 
taking the initiative.” 

Much of the testimony got around to the 
need of a strengthened United Nations to 
provide international machinery for arms 
control. Donald C. Stone, president of 
Springfield College, who has had wide experi- 
ence in international agencies, testified he 
was “under no illusions as to the ease with 
which you could bring about the strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations * * * but unless 
our objective is in that direction, unless we 
take all possible steps, I think the sincerity 
of what we are engaged in can be ques- 
tioned.” 

Despite some pessimism of witnesses as to 
the short-range prospects of arms reduc- 
tion, there was general agreement that ef- 
forts in this field must be vigorously con- 
tinued. Even the least optimistic witness, 
Walter W. Rostow, professor of economics at 
MIT, an authority on Soviet and Chinese 
Communist societies (who saw little hope 
for disarmament agreements with the Soviet 
Union for the next 10 years but thought 
long-range prospects better through a prob- 
able change in Soviet society), declared “we 
should proceed with vigor and imagination” 
in arm-control efforts. 

One reason for this, he said, was that he 
might be wrong in his estimates. Another 
was that a mood of pessimism on the part 
of this country would not be regarded as 
proper by either the American people or 
those of the free world. Still another was 
that as the dialog with the Soviet con- 
tinued men gradually would “begin to see 
the dimensions of it and to have some com- 
mon feeling as to how it might be solved if 
the policy makers in Moscow some day let 
it be solved.” 


The Holland Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Press on Fri- 
day, May 18, entitled “The Holland 
Plan.” It is designed to alleviate the 
shortage of engineers and scientists, and 
refers to H. R. 11200: 

THE HOLLAND PLAN 

As almost everyone knows by now, one 
of the gravest problems facing this country 
is the shortage of engineers, scientists and 
technicians in this atomic age. 
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Gen. David Sarnoff, board chairman of 
Radio Corporation of America, bluntly and 
plainly describes our situation this way: 

“It is extremely disturbing to learn that 
Soviet Russia is already turning out engi- 
neers at a greater rate than we do. 

“It comes as a shock to be told that if the 
present trend continues, the land of com- 
munism will, within a decade or sooner, out- 
strip the United States across the technolog- 
ical board. 

“In the struggle between freedom and 
communism now underway, this is a situa- 
tion that we cannot afford to view compla- 
cently.” 

Representative E.MeR J. HOLLAND, Alle- 
gheny County’s freshman Congressman, has 
come up with this bold plan: 

1. Grant 30 engineering scholarships each 
year to outstanding high-school graduates 
in each of the 435 congressional districts. 

2. Offer engineering-school graduates eco- 
nomic and professional incentives to devote 
3 years to teaching science and mathematics 
in high schools. 

3. Give supplementary salary grants to 
engineering colleges to enable them to hold 
teachers. 

When fully underway, the program would 
cost the Federal Government about $183 
million a year, Mr. HoLuanp estimates. But, 
he said, “it is apparent that private individ- 
uals and industry have not, cannot and 
should not be expected to solve this prob- 
lem. It is a national problem.” 

Mr. HoLiLanp wisely included in his bill a 
provision specifically blocking Federal con- 
trol of an institution joining the program. 

Whether Mr. HOoLLANnD’s proposal is the 
right answer to this worry remains to be 
seen, For one thing, 30 scholarships from 
each of the 435 congressional districts may 
be too many. 

There are many debatable provisions of 
the bill. And that is just what should take 
place—debate. Bring it out in the open so 
that the Nation can start to catch up. 

Industry, labor, engineering-school deans, 
defense leaders, almost everyone admits the 
problem. It would be more than foolish to 
“wait and see” once the Communists far 
outdo us in technological advances—and they 
are on the way. 

Mr. HoLianp deserves thanks for his con- 
tribution. Now Congress should consider 
and act. 





Alaska Letter to the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include a letter recently written to the 
President by the Reverend N. C. Mid- 
daugh, of Moose Pass, Alaska, in which a 
resolution passed by the 1955 session of 
the Alaska mission conference of the 
Methodist Church was forwarded to the 
White House having to do with the eco- 
nomic and social development of Alaska: 

THE CHURCH OF THE TRAIL, 
Moose Pass METHODIST CHURCH, 
Moose Pass, Alaska, May 15, 1956. 
Re Alaska colonialism. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: At the 1955 ses- 
sion of the Alaska mission conference of the 
Methodist Church the following resolution 
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was passed as a portion of section II of the 
action projects of the report of the confer- 
ence committee on social and economic rela- 
tions: 

“Section II, paragraph 4, colonialism: 

“We believe that the best interests of all 
of the citizens of the United States, including 
those resident in the Territories, can be 
served only as the right of self-determina- 
tion is assured and made secure for those 
peoples resident in the Territories. 

“We therefore respectfully request the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, and the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States to take all proper measures as will 
guarantee and protect the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of self-determination 
to the people of the Territory of Alaska, to 
the end that— 

“‘(a) Overexploitation of the Alaskan fish- 
eries to the advantage of absentee industries, 
eventually resulting in the destruction and 
loss-of this important industry, shall cease 
immediately. 

“(b) There shall be an effective land- 
development program administered to the 
advantage of those people living in Alaska. 

“(c) There shall be ample protection 
against the abuses by lobbies conducted on 
behalf of absentee enterprises. 

“(d) An adequate judicial system shall be 
established and administered. 

“Respectfully submitted, 

“NORMAN MuippaucH. 
“Chairman. 

“Mr. Ross KINNAMAN. 

“Mr. GEORGE B. McMILLAN. 

“Mrs. JOHN ARGETSINGER. 

“Mrs. JOSEPH ENGEL. 

“WILLIAM FOSTER. 

“NELSON MOYER.” 

Please bear in mind that the above request 
was @ unanimous vote of the conference, 
which is a representative body of Alaskan 
Methodists. 

Would you please correspond with us as to 
your plan for action regarding the above re- 
quest. We would like a report on this mat- 
ter in time for the 1956 conference meeting 
in Fairbanks on June 12, 

Respectfully yours, 
The Reverend N. C. Mippaucu, 
Chairman, 





Opposition Views on OTC 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that the minority views on H. R. 
5550, the bill authorizing United States 
membership in OTC, should be of inter- 
est to the Members of the House. These 
minority views will be found in the report 
of the Committee on Ways and Means on 
the bill (H. Rept. No. 2007, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess.). A Summary of these minority 
views follows: 

(1) OTC is designed to implement the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). Therefore, enactment of this bill 
will be interpreted inevitably as constituting 
congressional endorsement of GATT al- 
though the provisions of GATT itself have 
never been submitted to the Congress for 
approval. 

(2) GATT is dedicated officially to the pri- 
mary objective of substantial reduction of 
tariffs and enactment of this bill will com- 
mit the United States to the furtherance of 
this objective even though the Congress it- 
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self has not given its approval to any reduc- 
tion in United States tariffs beyond the lim- 
ited authority delegated to the President 
under existing law. This official dedication 
of GATT is of grave significance to the tex- 
tile, chemical, and many other industries 
already hard hit by tariff reductions. 

(3) OTC will create a permanent interna- 
tional bureaucracy susceptible to use as a 
powerful propaganda agency directed against 
the essential protection of United States 
industry, agriculture, and labor and to open- 
ing our domestic market to the low-cost 
producers of the world. 

(4) Authorization of United States mem- 
bership in OTC will result in an almost 
complete transfer by the Congress to an in- 
ternational organization of its constitutional 
authority over United States foreign-com- 
merce policy. There is serious doubt of the 
constitutionality of such a delegation. 

(5) Several of the substantive provisions of 
GATT conflict directly with established prin- 
ciples of United States law, particularly with 
regard to quotas on imports of agricultural 
commodities designed to implement our do- 
mestic price-support program. 

(6) Asa member of OTC, the United States 
will have but one yote. Thus, the United 
States, having the largest single proportion 
of world trade of any member nation und 
required to make the largest single contribu- 
tion to the expenses of OTC, will be on a 
voting par with the other 34 member nations 
and will be bound by their majority decision. 

(7) The agreement on OTC declares the 
intention of the contracting parties to seek 
a specialized-agency status within the United 
Nations. Achievement of such a status can 
only result in our tariff policy being further 
subordinated to considerations of interna- 
tional politics rather than to considerations 
of domestic economic interest. 

(8)* OTC contains no mechanism, by hear- 
ing or otherwise, for the direct presentation 
of the views of United States industry, agri- 
culture, and labor in the formulation of 
recommendations vitally affecting their 
interest. 

(9) Finally, the amendments adopted by 
the committee make no substantive improve- 
ment in the defects inherent in OTC-GATT. 





Michigan Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Michigan Week—the time of year when 
the residents of the Wolverine State 
pause to ponder the benefits and pleas- 
ures they have derived from Michigan. 

We in Michigan have so much for 
which to be grateful and proud. Our 
State is world famous for the contribu- 
tions it has made to mechanical prog- 
ress and nationally famous for its social 
advancements. Our city of Detroit is 
largely responsible for the 56° million 
motor vehicles on our Nation’s high- 
ways; our laws protecting the working- 
man and his family have been an in- 
spiration and challenge to other States 
with large working forces. 

Each year, thousands of Americans 
travel many miles to visit our vast wood- 
lands and glacier-formed lakes. Our 
fishing and outdoor sports facilities are 
unsurpassed. 
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In addition to the privileges offered 
to the visitor, Michigan is rightly proud 
of the opportunities it has afforded its 
own citizens. Michigan is most famous 
for its manufacturing; 10,000 factories 
give us the highest national income aver- 
age derived from manufacturing. The 
No. 1 industry is, of course, the auto- 
mobile. In addition, countless allied and 
subordinate businesses supply the auto 
industry with necessary parts and 
services. 

We are a great agricultural area as 
well as an industrial giant. Our State 
is the foremost producer of such food- 
stuffs as celery, cherries, strawberries, 
navy beans, and cantaloups, to men- 
tion just a few. Previously, I touched 
on a phase of our natural resources in 
connection with outdoor sports. How- 
ever, the quality of our other resources 
are well known. 

We have the largest deposit of native 
copper in the world, the largest forest 
acreage in the country, and one of the 
largest iron-ore producing regions in the 
world. 

We in Michigan are inclined occasion- 
ally to look back with pride at our many 
achievements; however, we are primarily 
a forward-looking people. Our State has 
had a glorious past, but anticipates an 
even greater future. The St. Lawrence 
seaway will radically change the com- 
plexion of Michigan as inland ports are 
opened to world commerce. The com- 
pletion of the new bridge uniting our 
two peninsulas will allow our citizens to 
become even better acquainted with each 
other. Automation, if pursued in a sen- 
sible and just fashion, with an adjusted 
workweek, will provide our working force 
more leisure without a decrease in pay. 

Michigan in the past has been called 
the hub of the arsenal of democracy. 
She will not be found wanting in the 
future. 





More About Autos 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have inserted in the REc- 
orp letters from new-car purchasers. 
These letters substantiated my testimony 
before congressional committees that 
new cars are being dumped on the mar- 
ket that are not fit for use and cer- 
tainly are not being delivered in the 
condition in which new cars should be 
delivered. 

I have in mind what one of our col- 
leagues said by way of answer. 

Unfortunately, he made it appear that 
my criticism was directed against the 
employees of the automobile manufac- 
turers, whereas it was directed against 
the manufacturers and their mass-pro- 
duction methods which ignore the safety 
factors as well as the convenience of 
the consumer. 

All the pride in the world of an em- 
ployee in his craft must be subordinated 
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to the demonds of the assembly-line 
foreman who insists on speed at the 
expense of quality. 

Further proof of the correctness of my 
views is found in the following com- 
ment which appears in the June 1956 
issue of Motor Trend on page 74, under 
the heading “From the Rear Seat.” It 
reads as follows: 

The new-car manufacturers tell us that 
their quality control departments are sup- 
posed to see to it that each and every one of 
their cars is assembled with the most pos- 
sible care. They say that those minor er- 
rors which periodically occur will soon be 
caught and corrected by the diligence of the 
people in this department. If that’s true, 
what in the world has happened to the 
quality of our present-day cars? Is it to be 
expected that rattles are a normal occurrence 
even after a short 1,000 miles or so? 

What excuse is there for screwdriver marks 
on metal trim? Upholstery that’s not prop- 
erly fitted? Trim pieces that don't aline? 
Rough edges on bumpers? Sloppy and 
orange-peel paint? Mottled chrome? 

In cases where this gets by the manufac- 
turer we’re told that the dealer should take 
care of it before delivering the car to the 
customer. But is it the dealer’s responsibil- 
ity? Or the person’s who builds the car? 

We're not crying “They don’t build them 
like they used to,” but we certainly like to 
see them built, and not so hastily thrown 
together. How about it, Detroit? 





Abraham Lincoln—Postmaster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
May 17, 18, and 19 the Illinois chapter of 
the National Association of Postmasters 
held their 47th annual convention at 
Springfield, Ill. It was probably the 
largest attendance in the history of the 
association. Included in the printed pro- 
gram was a brief article on Abraham 
Lincoln—Postmaster, compiled by Wil- 
liam E. McElroy, the postmaster at 
Springfield. 

It is a highly interesting article with 
definite historical value, and I believe it 
might be very appropriately included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp that it might 
have wider circulation. Accordingly I 
request that it be included. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN—POSTMASTER 
(Compiled by Postmaster William E. McElroy) 

Abraham Lincoln was appointed postmaster 
of New Salem on May 7, 1833, succeeding 
Samuel Hill. His explanation of his obtain- 
ing the position under President Jackson 
when he was “an avowed Clay man” was that 
the office was too insignificant to make his 
politics an objection. 

According to one story, Lincoln’s appoint- 
ment was the result of a petition circulated 
by the New Salem women. Irked at the treat- 
ment accorded them by Hill, who neglected 
the distribution of mail while he sold liquor 
to the men, they petitioned the Post Office 
Department for his removal. It is not known 
whether Lincoln solicited the appointment or 
whether it came to him without effort dn his 
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part. Upon appointment, Mr. Lincoln, like 
other postmasters, was required to furnish 
bond of $500. Nelson Alley and Alexander 
Trent were his bondsmen. 

New Salem was on a mail route which ran 
from Springfield through Sangamo Town, 
Athens, New Salem, Havana, Lewistown, 
Jackson Grove, Canton, and Knox Court- 
house (Knoxville) to Warren Courthouse 
(Monmouth), a distance of about 125 miles. 
The mail was scheduled to leave Springfield 
on Saturday at 4 a. m. and to arrive at Mon- 
mouth Courthouse on Monday at8 p.m. On 
the return trip it left Monmouth Courthouse 
at 6 a. m. on Tuesday and arrived in Spring- 
field at 10 p. m. on Thursday if on time. It 
was carried on horseback by Harvey L. Ross, 
whose father, Ossian Ross, of Havana, held 
the contract for the route. After the stage 
line was established it carried the mail. 

By 1834 central Illinois was pretty well 
covered by mail routes. Besides the New 
Salem route, six others ran from Springfield 
to various places. One went to Vandalia; an- 
other to St. Louis via Jacksonville, Carroll- 
ton, and Alton; a third to St. Louis via Car- 
linville and Edwardsville; a fourth to Peoria 
(where it joined another going to Ottawa and 
Chicago); a fifth to Terre Haute; and the 
sixth to Beardstown and Quincy. 

Postal rates varied with the distance tra- 
versed and the number of pages in a letter. 
A single sheet cost 6 cents for the first 30 
miles; 10 cents for 30 to 80 miles; 1244 cents 
for 80 to 150 miles; 1834 cents for 150 to 400 
miles. Two sheets cost twice as much, 3 
sheets 3 times as much, and so on. Neither 
stamps or envelopes were used. Stamps 
were introduced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1847, but did not come into general 
use until 1855. 

Letters were simply folded and sealed and 
the postage charge was written in the upper 
right-hand corner on the outside. Postage 
was paid by the person receiving the letter. 

The high rates on letters elicited numer- 
ous complaints. To conserve space, people 
frequently covered a sheet, then turned it 
sidewise and wrote across what they had 
already written, sometimes following this by 
writing obliquely across the page. Post- 
masters had difficulty in determining the 
number of sheets in a folded and sealed 
letter; and if the receiver questioned the rate 
charged he could open the letter in the post- 
master’s presence and have the error, if any, 
corrected. 

As postmaster, Lincoln was exempt from 
militia and jury duties, was permitted to 
send and receive personal letters free, and 
to receive .one newspaper daily without 
charge. The law provided, however, that “If 
any person shall frank any letter or letters, 
other than those written by himself, or by 
his order, on the business of the office, he 
shall, on conviction thereof, pay a fine of 
$10.” A letter of September 17, 1835, from 
Mathew S. Marsh to George M. Marsh, his 
brother, throws light on Lincoln’s conduct 
of his office. “The postmaster (Mr. Lin- 
coln,” wrote Marsh, “is very careless about 
leaving his office open and unlocked during 
the day—half the time I go in and get my 
papers, etc., without anyone being there as 
was the case yesterday. The letter was only 
marked 25 and even if he had been there 
and known it was double, he would not have 
charged me any more—luckily he is a very 
clever fellow and a particular friend of mine. 
If he is there when I carry this to the office— 
I will get him to ‘frank’ it * * *.” Lincoln 
was there, and did frank it, thereby making 
himself liable to a $10 fine; for on the out- 
side of the letter, in Lincoln’s hand is writ- 
ten, “Free, A. Lincoln P. M. New Salem, IIL., 
Sept. 22.” 

A note from Lincoln to George Spears also 
reveals his indifference to postal regula- 
tions. “At your request,” wrote Lincoln, “I 
send you a receipt for the postage on your 
paper. I am somewhat surprised at your re- 
quest. I will however comply with it. The 
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law requires newspaper postage to be paid 
in advance and now that I have waited a 
full year you choose to wound my feelings by 
insinuating that unless you get a receipt I 
will probably make you pay for it again.” 

According to Harvey Ross, Lincoln kept his 
receipts in an old blue sock, which he hid 
in a wooden chest beneath the counter. 

Lincoln gave general satisfaction in his 
administration of the office. He was always 
anxious to please and accommodate. When 
he thought that someone was especially 
anxious to receive a letter, he would walk 
several miles, if necessary, to deliver it. It 
is recalled that “Mr. Lincoln used to tell me 
that when he had a call to go to the country 
to survey a piece of land, he placed inside 
his hat all the letters belonging to people in 
the neighborhood and distributed them along 
the way.” The practice of carrying papers 
ne letters in his hat became a habit with 

im. 

As Postmaster, Lincoln could read all the 
newspapers that came to New Salem. At this 
time he formed the habit of newspapers read- 
ing, which he continued through life, and 
through which, in part, he learned to inter- 
pret public opinion. His position also en- 
abled him to become acquainted with almost 
every settler in that part of the country 
and made more formidable his subsequent 
candidates for the legislature. 

Financially, the job was not much help 
to him. His remuneration depended upon 
the receipts of his office, which were small. 
More than a year after the New Salem office 
was discontinued, and after he had moved 
to Springfield, he turned over the balance of 
his receipts to William Carpenter, the Spring- 
field postmaster. Carpenter’s account book 
contains the following entry under date of 
June 14, 1837: “For cash recd of A. Lincoln 
late P. M. New Salem $248.63.” 

It is not known how long this sum had 
been accumulating; but if it represented 
the receipts of the office for a year, Lincoln’s 
commissions for that year would have totaled 
about $75 or $80. If it represented the total 
receipts of the office for the 3 years of Lin- 
coln’s tenure, his commissions amounted to 
$25 or $30 a year. 

An act of Congress of March 3, 1825, pro- 
vided that postmasters should receive per 
quarter 30 percent of the receipts up to $100. 
Then, on any sum over and above the first 
$100 and not exceeding $400, 25 percent; on 
sums over the first $400 but not exceeding 
$2,400, 8 percent. They also kept 50 percent 
of the receipts from newspapers, magazines, 
and pamphlets, while there was allowed “To 
postmasters whose compensation shall not 
exceed $500 in 1 quarter, 2 cents for every 
free letter delivered out of the office, except- 
ing such as are for the postmaster himself.” 

The Sangamo Journal of April 9, 1834, 
published the receipts of some of the Illinois 
post offices for 1833. The Jacksonville office 
took in $956. ‘T. at at Springfield received 
$681. .The Chicago post office received $369; 
that at Beardstown, $187, Peoria, $136; Pekin, 
$178; Vandalia, $426. On the New Salem 
route, the Havana office took in $54; Knox- 
ville, $36; Lewistown, $130. No figures are 
given for the New Salem office, but in com- 
parison with these figures, the estimate of 
$25 or $30 a year as Lincoln’s remuneration 
seems more likely to be correct. 

The position of postmaster was not con- 
fining, and Lincoln supplemented his com- 
missions by doing all sorts of odd jobs, such 
as splitting rails, helping at the mill, har- 
vesting, and tending store for Hill. 

In the latter part of 1833 he secured em- 
ployment as a deputy to John Calhoun, the 
county surveyor. Calhoun was one of the 
most prominent Jacksonian politicians in 
the county and Herndon says that Lincoln 
probably obtained the job through the 
recommendation of some Democrat. Know~ 
ing Calhoun’s political affiliation, Lincoln 
hesitated to accept the job at first, but upon 
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being assured that it would entail no polit- 
ical commitment, he agreed to take it. 
Lincoln served as postmaster just 3 years 
from May 7, 1833, until May 30, 1836, when 
the office was removed to Petersburg. There 
is no question but that Lincoln’s experiences 
as postmaster at New Salem, in his early 
formative years, played a definite part in 
shaping the destines of this great man. 





Remarks by State Controller Robert C. 
Kirkwood Before Spring Convention, 


Irrigation Districts Association of Cali- 
fornia, Fresno, Calif.. May 9, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the attention of my 
colleagues to an address delivered recent- 
ly by the Honorable Robert C. Kirkwood, 
controller of the State of California, be- 
fore the spring convention of the Irriga- 
tion Districts Association of California, 

I believe that this address is outstand- 
ing in pointing out the enormity of the 
California water problem, and the urgent 
necessity of joint Federal, State, and 
local action. 

The address follows: 

Today I am appearing before you for the 
last time as a member of the water project 
authority. While I am asking your indul- 
gence to listen to what in a sense is my swan 
song, still the matters which I wish to dis- 
cuss with you today are subjects in which 
my interest will continue because of my 
responsibilities as the chief fiscal officer of 
the State. What I want to discuss with you 
are the problems of financing water projects. 

These problems are tied in closely to the 
overall fiscal problems of your State govern- 
ment. On the one hand stands the probabil- 
ity that part of the financing will be done 
through the issuance of bonds. Whether 
they be revenue bonds or general obligations 
bonds, their issuance in any considerable 
quantity will affect the interest costs and re- 
lated problems involved in the issuance of 
other bonds by, your State government. On 
the other hand, you and I know that a dis- 
trict which lacks water is a sick district, and 
sickness soon spreads into adjoining areas. 
We cannot afford to see that kind of sickness 
come into any part of California. It would 
directly affect the revenues of your State gov- 
ernment as well as other aspects of our 
economy, 

As State controller, therefore, I expect to 
continue to be concerned with water prob- 
lems. 

Today I wish to discuss two main aspects 
of the financing of water projects. First, the 
extent of financing through the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and second, the extent of financing 
by your State Government. I will not at- 
tempt to touch onthe problems of financing 
by local districts—a field with which you are 
much more familiar than I. 

Federal assistance takes two primary 
forms, that which is nonreimbursable and 
that which is reimbursable. 

The nonreimbursable programs are those 
for flood control, salinity repulsion, naviga- 
tion, and so on. During the 50 years that 
these programs have been in existence, Cali- 
fornia has received some $400 million of Fed- 
eral funds, approximately half of which has 
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been spent in the area south of the Teha- 
chapis. There seems to be little controversy 
about. the desirability of seeking Federal 
funds under these programs. 

More controversy surrounds the reimburs- 
able programs of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
If we include a portion of the cost of the 
Hoover Dam, which has been of tremendous 
benefit to southern California, California has 
received more than $1 billion of reclamation 
funds. Again, more than half of this sum 
has benefited southern California. 

Without these tremendous expenditures of 
Federal funds, we must all admit that Cali- 
fornia’s economy would be lagging far behind 
today’s level. 

We have not always been happy with the 
conditions imposed on the expenditure of 
reclamation funds. I am one of those who 
feel that when an area has within its own 
boundaries an adequate supply of a natural 
resource, it is best to develop that resource 
locally. As far as water is concerned, this is 
our situation—at least in northern Califor- 
nia. Yet because of the financing aspects of 
the problem, the situation is the same today 
as it was some 20 years ago when we invited 
the Federal Government into the Central 
Valley project picture. 

In plain words, we cannot afford to move 
the Federal Government out of that picture 
and to handle the entire problem on our 
own. 

As a member of the Water Project Author- 
ity and earlier, as a member of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Water Problems, I 
have explored the possibility of State pur- 
chase of the Central Valley project. I have 
participated in many discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government. It is 
my considered judgment that State purchase 
of the Central Valley project is out of the 
question and would in fact be unwise. 

I say this for two reasons: First, if we 
finance the purchase through revenue bonds, 
we cannot provide water and power to the 
citizens of California as cheaply as they are 
provided under Federal programs. Second, 
we would have to divert funds which are 
badly needed to finance new units of the 
State water plan. 

To those of you who resist Federal financ- 
ing and fear Federal control, I would sug- 
gest as an alternative proposal that not only 
should the State government of California 
get its feet wet in meeting our water prob- 
lems, but that we should plunge in with a 
real program of construction. 

It seems to me California must choose dur- 
ing the coming year between dedicating a 
possible $200 million to a statewide plan for 
water development or tossing that money— 
and the future of the State—into a pork 
barrel. 

The 1957 session of the legislature looms 
as the most important in terms of water 
policy that has ever confronted the State of 
California. We now stand at a crossroad, 
where our decisions for right or wrong will 
affect California’s future for generations. 

Our great need today, as I said a moment 
ago, is to add units to the overall plan for 
developing our water resources, and our most 
urgent water problem is financing. We are 
fortunate in having available some $120 mil- 
lion of funds which the State has received 
from the depletion of a natural asset, our 
tidelands oil. 

These funds are not the equivalent of ordi- 
nary tax revenues. They should be plowed 
back into the development of our other nat- 
ural resources, 

I have urged in the past and urge again 
that the $75-million rainy-day fund should 
also be spent on projects which are long 
range in scope and which will benefit the 
entire State. 

A combination of the rainy-day fund and 
the tidelands revenues would mean that the 
State could make available a sum conceivably 
exceeding $200 million and not heretofore 
specifically earmarked for other purposes. 
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When funds as large as these are on hand, © 
however, there is a temptation to dip into the 
pork barrel. But to plunder revenues from 
our own natural resources or to dissipate re- 
serves is not in the best interest of the State. 

In the long run, it is not even in the best 
interest of those who may receive a tem- 
porary windfall tor some pet project. 

As far as water is concerned, 1957 is Cali- 
fornia’s “year of opportunity.” For the first 
time in her history the State will have a 
department of water resources prepared and 
able to assume responsibility for State con- 
struction of water projects. 

It is imperative that all parts of the State 
stand together to agree upon a constructive 
program, before our tremendous opportun- 
ity is lost through the manipulation of selfish 
interests. 

The time is now. 

We have, on the one hand, areas presently 
favored with a natural resource, oil, from 
which large sums of money are currently 
being derived. These same areas now recog- 
nize the necessity for making certain of the 
availability in the future of another natural 
resource, water. 

We have on the other hand the counties of 
origin, where memories of devastating floods 
are still fresh in everyone’s mind, and where 
there is a willingness to see surplus waters 
transported to other parts of the State, pro- 
vided flood control and water development 
projects with some local benefits are under- 
taken at once. 

In between stand areas such as the central 
and coastal valleys. Here the immediate 
need for water is so great that these areas 
will help to secure the rights of their neigh- 
bors to the North and to the South, pro- 
vided there is wholehearted cooperation in 
rushing water to their parching lands. 

The major obstacle that stands in the way 
of dedication of $200 million to the State 
water plan is that southern California, the 
source of the great bulk of these funds, must 
have definite, enforceable commitments that 
water will be available to it when needed. 

This certainly can be done without jeop- 
ardizing the rights or the future of the coun- 
ties of origin. There is water enough to go 
around—for the future needs of the areas of 
origin and the areas south of the Tehachapi, 
and for the present needs of our great cen- 
tral and coastal valleys. 

The longer we delay financing our water 
development, the more we will have to con- 
centrate the sources from which financing 
is drawn, and the more difficult we will make 
our task. Long-term obligations and high, 
fixed interest rates—as you in the irrigation 
districts know—can become intolerable bur- 
dens. 

Therefore, except for those funds quite 
properly earmarked for beach and park de- 
velopment, we should commit ourselves to 
expend on water development in the future 
all sums derived from tidelands oil or from 
power and water developed from projects 
constructed. Thus, we will be able to hold 
bond financing to a minimum and reduce the 
burden of long-term obligations and high 
interest rates. 

With the program of State construction 
thus made feasible we can seek our full 
share of funds under established Federal 
programs without fear of Federal domina- 
tion of our water picture. 

If we are to do the job that must be done, 
we must make available not only the funds 
which I have suggésted for use at the State 
level. By making these available, it is true 
that we will build up our voice and our bar- 
gaining position at the conference table. 
But we must also take advantage of all Fed- 
eral programs—both nonreimbursable and 
reimbursable—if we are to keep our financial 
situation sound and stable. 

This sort of thinking will benefit every 
part and every citizen of the State and will 
provide the best use and highest purpose for 
the rainy-day and tidelands funds, 
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Tam confident that if all of the water users 
of the State realize the great opportunities 
which now are open to them, they will de- 
mand the proper use of this money for the 
water development of the State. 

Let us not choose selfishly or shortsight- 
edly. We have much to lose, for such an 
opportunity will not pass our way again. 





Niagara River Power Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate passed S. 1823, a bill 
introduced by me and 16 other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, for the public de- 
velopment of the great power potential 
at Niagara Falis. For the people of 
New York State it was a most signifi- 
cant victory. It was also a vote of con- 
siderable significance for the entire Na- 
tion. The Christian Science Monitor, 
in its issue of Thursday, May 17, called 
it ‘a major and perhaps historic victory” 
for the cause of public power. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle describing the significance of the 
Senate vote on Niagara, written by Mr. 
Richard L. Strout, the veteran cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and one of the most astute ob- 
servers in the National Capital, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orb, as follows: 

SENATE BacKs PuBLIC POWER 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Public power has won a major and, per- 
haps, historic victory in the Senate. It 
came when the so-called “‘preference clause” 
was reaffirmed as the basis for disposing of 
the huge hydroelectric power resources at 
Niagara Falls. 

The “preference clause” requires that 
municipalities, cooperatives, and other pub- 
lic bodies be given preference over private 
utilities in the purchase of power created 
by the State. 

The famous “preference clause” was first 
written into Federal law in the Reclama- 
tion Act of 1906 in the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt, conservation advocate. It has 
been a battleground for public versus pri- 
vate arguments for 50 years. 

Clarence A. Davis, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, on January 21, 1954, charged that 
ambiguity exists in the variations of so- 
called preference caluses written into 
power acts by Congress over the half cen- 
tury. While not attacking the preference 
clause frontally as “socialistic,” as many 
critics have, Mr. Davis displayed lack of 
sympathy for the feature and indicated that 
it interfered with businesslike arrange- 
ments with private utilities. 

FAVORITISM CHARGED 


This led Girard Davidson, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior under President 
Truman, to charge, May 10, 1955, before a 
House subcommittee that the Eisenhower 
administration is supporting the private 
utility campaign to delete from this coun- 
try’s power policy the provision which grants 
@ preference to public bodies and coopera- 
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tives to purchase the power generated at 
Government dams. 

The great Canadian-United States Niagara 
power development will be the biggest in the 
East. It will cost $405 million on the Ameri- 
can side. 

The Senate division was on a clearcut par- 
tisan basis, Democrats backing public han- 
dling of the power along with the preference 
clause, a majority of Republicans opposing. 

The vote was 48 to 39, an unexpectedly 
large majority. The party lineup was Demo- 
crats for—40, against 6. Republicans for— 
8, against 33. The matter now goes to the 
House. 

Indicating the importance of the measure, 
two campaigning Democrats Senator EsTEs 
KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, and WAYNE Morse, 
of Oregon, flew back to vote for the bill and 
then flew away again. 

There are indications that the power issue 
will be important in some voting areas in the 
election. 

BATTLE OVER CLAUSE 

The real Senate battle over the bill of vet- 
eran Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, Democrat, 
of New York, for the development of the 
Niagara power project turned primarily on 
the specific inclusion of the preference 
clause, and only secondarily on whether 
power development and management should 
be undertaken by a public authority—the 
proposed State power authority—rather 
than by private utilities. Both the prefer- 
ence clause and the public authority won. 

New York State Republicans, led by former 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and Senator IrRvING 
M. Ives, Republican, of New York, favored 
the State authority over private utilities, 
even though the former has been denounced 
as socialism by more conservative groups. 
Mr. Dewey so testified 3 years ago. 

On the other hand, Messrs. Dewey and 
Ives were against the inclusion of the prefer- 
ence clause. Senator Ives read to the Senate 
a telegram from Mr. Dewey expressing un- 
alterable opposition to the clause. 

Significantly, there was no attempt on the 
Senate floor to introduce an amendment 
striking out the preference provision, which 
goes back to Theodore Roosevelt and which 
recently has been increasingly brought into 
doubt by the Interior Department under 
former Secretary Douglas McKay and Acting 
Secretary Clarence A. Davis. 


BOND SALE PLANNED 


The New York State agency plans to fi- 
mance power development under the 1950 
treaty with Canada by public bonds. It will 
be second in size only to Grand Coulee Dam 
in Washington, with ultimate capacity of 
9 billion kilowatts. 

New England stands to benefit, particu. 
larly any municipal or public power author- 
ities that may come forward under the 
preference clause. 

Senator Ropert S. Kerr, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa, bluntly charged Republicans with 
being against State development of power 
and with using the preference clause only 
as an excuse, 

In testimony in 1954, Mr. Davis agreed that 
“there are profound philosophical differences 
as to the proper role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the economy of the electric indus- 
try.” 

BRANDED “RADICAL” 
~ Mr Davis appeared then as solicitor of the 
Interior Department. He is now acting De- 
partment head with the resignation of Sec- 
retary McKay to go to Oregon to battle Sena- 
tor Morse for the Senate seat, where hydro- 
electric power is the dominant issue. 

The public, after half a century, is largely 
unfamiliar with the preference clause battle 
which once helped to bring the name “radi- 
cal” to Teddy Roosevelt. 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior Fred G. 
Aandahl seemed to advocate a retreat from 
the preference clause in a statement March 
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9, 1955, regarding the Department’s South- 
western Power Administration policy. 

“The present policy of the Department,” 
Mr. Aandahl said, “is that the construction 
of multipurpose dams by the Government 
makes a valuable contribution to specific 
areas. He added that that should be “the 
limit of Federal participation,” inferentially 
barring the further operation of the prefer- 
ence clause to local public agencies. 





Soviet World Domination Goal Hasn’t 
Swerved an Inch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News of May 21, 1956: 


Soviet WORLD DOMINATION GOAL HASN'T 
SWERVED AN INCH 


(By William Philip Simms) 


Faces may change inside the Kremlin, and 
so may Soviet tactics, but Moscow’s goal of 
world domination has not swerved an inch 
since the Red dance of death began back 
in 1917. 

Because that is so; because the goal is 
more shrewdly camouflaged than in the past, 
and because Russia is militarily more capable 
than ever of carrying it out, the United States 
and the rest of the West are in graver peril 
at this moment than at any time since the 
Bolshevik revolution. 

The notion that Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
Molotov & Co. have suddenly got religion 
and are now somehow different from what 
they were when they were Stalin’s hatchet- 
men will be rank poison if swallowed by 
the American people. When a real change 
comes to Moscow, we won’t have to guess 
at it. The whole world will know it. 

As long as Russia holds on to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
and her other conquests; as long as she re- 
fuses to accept any kind of mutually cheat- 
proof arms limitation plan; as long as she 
continues to conspire with Communist na- 
tionals in every country in the world to 
overthrow their own governments, she clearly 
has not change one iota. 

So long as the U.S. 8. R. hides everything 
she does behind an Iron Curtain, and every- 
thing she thinks behind gobbledygook, she 
cannot be trusted. Deceit, lying, and double- 
crossing have been among her chief instru- 
ments of national policy from the outset. 


BASIC COMMIE POLICY LAID DOWN BY TROTSKY 


Basic Communist policy was laid down by 
Leon Trotsky at Brest-Litovsk in 1918. It 
was: Not peace, not war, but keep the free 
world in a constant state of eruption until 
strife-weary peoples everywhere fall into 
Russia’s clutches out of sheer desperation. 

But the jack-booted Germans refused to 
stop the war on any such arrangement as 
that. Instead, they mashed Russia’s face 
into the mud and tore the country apart. 
Whereupon Lenin wrote his famous post- 
script to the Trotsky ukase. Peace, he said, 
would have to be accepted but only to give 
the Reds time in which to stage a decisive 
comeback. “The proletariat of the world,” 
he added, “will come to our assistance. Then 
we will lay the bourgeoisie and the imperial- 
ists low.” 

The biggest irony of the present moment 
is that Trotsky’s brains were bashed in he- 
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cause he held that Stalin was not a true fol- 
lower of Lenin. For now come Khrushchev, 
Moltotov, and other Stalinites to say, in 
effect, that Trotsky and the vast horde of 
liquidated Trotskyites were right all the time. 

Which means, if it means anything at all, 
that Khrushehev and his comrades haven't 
the slightest intention of abandoning the 
Lenin-Trotsky concept of not war, not peace, 
but world domination through international 
conspiracy. How, in the circumstances, any 
informed person can believe that recent 
events in Moscow are a hopeful sign, is be- 
yond this observer's ken. 

Khrushchev, et al., do not say Stalin was 
wrong insofar as he sought to promote world 
revolution. On the contrary, they denounce 
him for butchering better Bolsheviks than he 
and falling down on his real job, which was 
plotting the downfall of free nations. 


MOSCOW SPECTACULAR ANOTHER RED ZIGZAG 


It would seem, therefore, that the most 
that can be said for the latest Moscow spec- 
tacular is that it is just another different, 
but typical, Communist zigzag. 

More powerful than ever before and bet- 
ter organized everywhere for international 
sabotage and boring from within, there is 
considerable evidence that Khrushchev and 
his fellow conspirators now believe they can 
achieve their goal without actual war—that 
is, without a war in which Russia herself 
would be directly or legally involved. 

All around the globe—in Western and 
Southern Europe, in Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas, and in all the strategic islands 
of the seas, their agents are turning every 
national difficulty to Moscow’s advantage. 

Moscow is not entirely without reason in 
feeling cocky. Under the terms of the 
Russo-German truce of 1918, Russia lost 
one-quarter of her population and arable 
land, one-third of her factories, three- 
fourths of her coal production and her rail- 
way system. Today, just 38 years after, 
approximately two-thirds of the total world 
population are either Reds, pinks, fellow 
travelers or sympathetic neutrals. Small 
wonder that Khrushchev now openly boasts 
of our certain victory over the other third. 


REDS THINK THEIR A-BOMB COUNTERBALANCES 
OURS 


European intelligence reports reveal that 
Khrushchev and his coconspirators believe 
that Soviet atomic bombs now fully counter- 
balance ours. From that, they conclude that 
they have little to fear from an atomic war 
because both sides realize that such a war 
might well prove fatal to both. That being 
so, conventional armies and weapons may 
now be said to have come back into their 
own. 

This makes Khrushchev’s present drive for 
conventional arms reduction especially in- 
teresting. One reason for it, of course, is its 
propaganda value but most likely there are 
others more important still. By a sort of 
package deal, Russia might hope to obtain 
some kind of ban on atomic weapons which 
would leave the way open for her to hold on 
to hers without the allies being able to catch 
her at it. Secondly—and perhaps the most 
important—any further reduction of the al- 
ready skeletonized forces of Western Europe 
would leave that whole area at the mercy 
of the powerful fifth columns everywhere 
rampant. 


SOME NATIONS FEAR RED COUP FROM WITHIN 


Some of Western Europe’s key countries— 
which, at the same time, are key countries in 
NATO—already live in fear of a Red coup 
from within. In them are enormous Com- 
munist populations, trained and disciplined 
in the use of conventional weapons, sabotage 
and violence. The Spanish civil war revealed 
how easily these could be secretly aided by 
Moscow. Thus, what happened to-Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and other coun- 
tries taken over by the Communists, could 
also happen there. 
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Until we can eliminate all guesswork, and’ 
until some of the things enumerated above 
actually offer proof that there has been a 
genuine change of heart as well as of faces 
in the Kremlin, for us to enter into any bar- 
gain with it as the result of wishful thinking 
would be the deepest folly. 

Meantime, 10 years and $50 billion worth 
of trying ought to have convinced us that 
true friendship cannot be bought. 

In my humble opinion, the greatest pos- 
sible service we can do for our own people, 
for our allies, for the cause of world peace 
and mankind in general is to make the 
United States itself as nearly invincible as 
humanly possible. If we do that, and are as 
just as we are powerful, loyal friends, of 
their own accord, will gladly rally round us. 
We won't have to go, moneybags in hand, 
seeking them. 





Our Great Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Objects Are Compelling Ways of Real- 
izing the Worthy Quality of Our Past 
Attainments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the rate of destruction of nota- 
ble buildings in this country in the last 
two decades either by fire, demolition, 
or alteration is so dangerously high that 
thoughtful citizens are becoming deeply 
alarmed lest we be largely despoiled of 
the landmarks, sites, and notable objects 
which identify the historic achievements 
of the people of this Nation. Recently 
Prof. James Grote Van Derpool, presi- 
dent of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians, wrote me in support of 2 bills I 
have sponsored, H. R, 7975 and H. R. 
7976, saying that: 

The inspiration to be derived from the 
great lessons of the past are of immense 
significance in guiding present and future 
generations toward similarly worthy stand- 
ards and attainments. It seems somewhat 
futile to be deeply concerned about our fu- 
ture if we have little comprehension of our 
past. Certainly our great historic sites, 
buildings, and objects are compelling ways 
of realizing the.worthy quality of our past 
attainments. 


My 2 bills were designed to assure the 
completion of work begun under Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1935 to 
prepare a national list of sites, buildings, 
and objects which are declared a part of 
the national treasure and are thus desig- 
nated for careful consideration. Such 
lists are carefully developed and main- 
tained by all the great nations of Europe. 

Following the enactment of the His- 
toric Sites Act of August 21, 1935— 
Forty-ninth United States Statutes at 
Large, page 666—the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Inte- 
rior began making a nationwide survey 
of historic sites, buildings, and objects 
for the purpose of determining which of 
them are of outstanding national his- 
torical importance in the history of this 
country. The information collected has 
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proven to be of basic importance to the 
Service and has been utilized in prepar- 
ing data for Presidential proclamations, 
national historic sites designation orders, 
departmental reports on proposed legis- 
lation, replies to senatorial and congres- 
sional inquiries, and answers to private 
and semipublic requests regarding pre- 
servation of nationally important his- 
toric buildings and sites. 

The data thus provided has also been 
essential to the Service in assisting the 
Department of the Army, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Division of Territories in their 
historic sites and buildings program. 
The data has also been found useful in 
advising the President regarding prob- 
lems relating to the preservation of im- 
portant historic sites and buildings. 


When this important survey was ap- 
proximately 50 percent complete, it was 
interrupted by World War II in 1941. 
I have been advised that under the Mis- 
sion 66 program for the improvement of 
the natinal parks and the work of the 
National Park Service, it is expected that 
funds will be available to resume the im- 
portant work of the historic sites survey 
and that if the necessary funds are ap- 
propriated, the Service will resume this 
activity during the next fiscal year. I 
understand that in making their survey, 
the National Park Service staff studies 
not only buildings in private or semi- 
public ownership, but also makes studies 
of those owned or controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Early in the list session of the 84th 
Congress I began to campaign for the 
preservation of the historic Civil Serv- 
ice Building at 7th and F Streets NW., 
in Washington, D. C., and later protested 
the plan to survey some 31 other his- 
toric buildings across the country, such 
as the fine old customhouse in Charles- 
ton, S. C., preparatory to razing them. 
I am happy, therefore, to commend the 
Honorable Franklyn G. Floete, Admin- 
istrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, and the Honorable Conrad I. Wirth, 
Director of the National Park Service, 
for establishing review procedures which 
will prevent the thoughtless razing of 
historic buildings. I am very happy to 
include here for the information of my 
colleagues some of the many fine letters 
I have received in support of my meas- 
ures aS well as a letter from Hillory A. 
Tolson, Acting Director of the National 
Park Service, confirming the review pro- 
cedures which should have the support 
of everyone concerned with the cultural 
status of our Nation: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1956. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., y 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: A recent verbal in- 
quiry from your staff requested detailed in- 
formation relating to the procedures referred 
to in our letter of April 16 for the review of 
old Federal structures scheduled for demoli- 
tion under provisions of the act of August 
27, 1935. 

We are glad to advise you that on April 20 
by mutual agreement between this office and 
the General Services Administration, there 
were established regular procedures for the 
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referral, review, and evaluation of such old 
Federal structures. The steps in these pro- 
cedures are as follows: 

1. General Services Administration will 
notify the National Park Service of the pro- 
posed demolition of an existing Federal build- 
ing at the time that General Services Admin- 
istration determines to include the structure 
as a project in the lease-purchase program 
for the replacement of obsolete public build- 
ings. The notification to the Service will be 
a memorandum form; which will give the 
name of the building, its location, and its 
date of construction; a separate Memoran- 
dum to be forwarded on each project. 

2. The Service, upon receipt of the mem- 
orandum of notification, will examine the 
project file in the GSA Washington office; 
and if necessary, borrow pertinent docu- 
ments, maps, and photographs for study. 

3. After preliminary study, if the Service 
finds no apparent historical value or archi- 
tectural merit in the property, GSA will be 
notified to this effect. If definite historical 
value is believed to exist and field investiga- 
tion is required, GSA will also be notified and 
provided with a statement of the probable 
time required for the report and determina- 
tion as to the national historical significance 
of the structure. 

4. The Service will provide GSA with a 
written determination on the historical sig- 
nificance or architectural merit of the struc- 
ture within a feasible time and certainly 
within the 90-day review period prescribed in 
the act of August 27, 1935. 

We are gratified with the fine spirit of co- 
operation shown by the officials of the GSA 
and feel certain that the established proce- 
dures will provide an adequate safeguard for 
the evaluation and preservation of old Fed- 
eral structures. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hriiory A. TOLsonN, 
Acting Director. 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1956. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THOmpson: Thank you for your 
recent referral of S. J. Res. 156, to provide 
for the preservation of the historic custom- 
house in Charleston, S. C. 


We are pleased to learn of your interest 
and that of Senator JoHNsTON in preserving 
the old customhouse at Charleston through 
some appropriate means. The whole ques- 
tion of the preservation of old Federal 
structures, which have national historical 
associations, is currently be discussed with 
the General Services Administration. We 
are at present exploring procedures for the 
referral, review and evaluation of any of such 
structures under the provisions of the act of 
August 27, 1935, as amended (63 Stat. 380, 40 
U.S. C., 1952 ed., sec. 304a-2), which provides 
that the Administrator of General Services 
shall refer to the Secretary of the Interior 
for determination as to the national histori- 
cal significance of any old Federal buildings 
scheduled for demolition. Officials of the 
General Services Administration have been 
very cooperative, and we believe that the 
review procedures being established will pre- 
vent the thoughtless razing of any structure 
of national significance and will also provide 
an opportunity for effecting arrangements 
for the preservation of such structures. 

We appreciate your interest in bringing 
8. J. Res. 156 to our attention, but, in ad- 
vance of a report by the Secretary of the 
Interior on this legislation, we are not in a 
position to state our views upon it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Conrap L. WirtH, 
Director. 
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Marcu 14, 1956. 
Hon. Cram ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee of Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN ENGLE: I strongly fa- 
vor the passage of two bills that are now 
pending in the House of Representatives, 
No. 7975 and No. 7976, making an appropria- 
tion to the Park Service for a survey of his- 
toric sites, buildings, and objects owned by 
the Federal Government, and a second ap- 
propriation for a survey of historic and other 
sites, buildings and objects not owned by the 
Federal Government. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to my 
nephew the Honorable Hucu D. Scott, Con- 
gressman from Philadelphia, and am asking 
his support of these bills. I am also sending 
a copy of this letter to the headquarters 
office of the National Trust in Washington. 

With regard, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
EpwiIn O. Lewis, 
Chairman, Advisory Commission, 
Independence National Historical 
Park. 
STATE OF NEw JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
Trenton, April 25, 1956. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ‘THOMPSON: Thanks 
very much for your letter of April 23, 1956, 
regarding H. R. 7975 and H. R. 7976. I be- 
lieve these are definitely good bills covering 
a field which has been long neglected. You 
may certainly count on all my support. 

With warmest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

JOsEPH E. McLEAN, 
Commissioner. 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 

DIVISION OF PARKS AND MEMORIALS, 
Springfield, March 9, 1956. 
Mr. FREDERICK, L. RATH, 

Director, National Trust for Historic 

Preservation, Washington, Dz C. 

Dear Mr. RaTH: I wish to extend the sup- 
port of this office for the two bills, H. R. 
7975 and H. R. 7976 which were recently in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives 
by Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, of New 
Jersey. 

The first bill will provide for a much- 
needed survey of national park properties 
which should permit them to be more effi- 
ciently restored and maintained. 

H. R. 7976 should be passed so that the 
incomplete nationwide survey of historic 
properties can be brought to a conclusion. 
It is certainly a worthy and needed project. 

May I say that both bills provide for sur- 
veys of a type which we are now undertaking 
in the State of Illinois. We have found that 
such surveys permit us to develop our pres- 
ent properties and also to guide us while in 
the acquisition of properties which are not 
yet in public hands. The same sort of ac- 
tivity should certainly be going on through- 
out the Nation. I hope that the National 
Trust can be an effective instrument in 
relaying the wishes of this office to Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp S. Hacen, 
Historical Consultant. 


Society OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS, 
April 4, 1956. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THOompson: In reply to your good 
letter of March 26 requesting a statement in 
support of bill H. R. 7975 and H. R. 7976, I 
am more than happy to do so as follows: 
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On behalf of the Society of Architectural 
Historians I would like to offer warm com- 
mendation for the objectives expressed in 
the two bills designated as H. R. 7975 and 
H. R. 7976, as introduced into the House of 
Representatives on January 3 by Congress- 
man FRANK THOMPSON. 


These two bills represent logical first steps 
toward the preservation of significant historic 
sites, buildings, and objects in this country, 
whether already owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or in other hands. 


Calling for an appropriation to finance a 
systematic survey and evaluation of these 
two classes of historic holdings, for the first 
time, will allow our Nation to have a clear 
picture of what constitutes an important 
part of the heritage of the American people. 
Such a survey undertaken by the admirably 
trained and historically aware staff of the 
National Park Service, should prove an im- 
mensely useful guide as to exactly what is 
of genuine significance to us and hence 
worthy of zealous preservation. From an 
administrative point of view such inventories 
should prove of immediate usefulness to 
the concerned members of the Government 
and private bodies responsible for the cus- 
todianship of such works. 

At long last, this country will be joining 
the ranks of the great nations of Europe 
who have long maintained so-called national 
lists of sites, buildings, and objects which 
are declared a part of the national treasure 
and are thus designated for careful preser- 
vation. 

The rate of destruction of notable build- 
ings in this country, in the last two decades 
either by fire, demolition, or alteration is so 


dangerously high that thoughtful citizens. 


are alarmed lest we be largely despoiled of 
the landmarks, sites, and notable objects 
which identify the historic achievements of 
the people of this Nation. The inspiration 
to be derived from the great lessons of the 
past are of immense significance in guiding 
present and future generations toward simi- 
larly worthy standards and attainments. It 
seems somewhat futile to be deeply con- 
cerned about our future if we have little 
comprehension of our past. Certainly our 
great historic sites, buildings, and objects 
are compelling ways of realizing the worthy 
quality of our past attainments. 
Very sincerely, 
Prof. James GROTE VAN DERPOOL, 
President. 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1956. 
The Honorable FranK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I was very 
glad to receive your letter of May 9, 1956, 
which I read to the members of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts at the meeting held on 
May 9 and 10, 1956. We share your feeling 
of satisfaction that the General Services Ad- 
ministration has changed its mind about the 
need to raze the old Patent Office Building 
here and the old customhouse in Charleston, 
8. C. The preservation of our historic and 
architectural monuments remains, however, 
a matter of continuous vigilance, and we are 
grateful that you consider this a matter to 
which you can lend your support. 


The allocation of funds for mural paint- 
ings and sculpture in new public buildings 
is an important item of our current studies 
in the Commission. The preparation of such 
legislation involves the agreement and coop- 
eration of the General Services Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of the Budget, where 
the matter now stands. Until it can be 
cleared through these two agencies, there is 
nothing that can be done at the present time 
about such legislation, but we are hopeful 
of securing a report and draft of such legis- 
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lation from the General Services Administra- 
tion in the near future. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. FINLEY, 
Director. 





COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION 
oF HISTORIC BUILDINGS, 
Chicago, Ill., April 17, 1596. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
Representative from New Jersey, the 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: Mr. 
Albert Simons, of Charleston, a member of 
our committee, has been good enough to send 
me a clipping from the Charleston Evening 
Post, April 6, 1956, with the welcome news 
that any thought of razing the old custom- 
house there has been abandoned and that 
the General Services Administration will seek 
to preserve it. 

Our Committee also notes mention of your 
having added your voice to protests against 
the proposed demolition and also that you 
have drafted bills aimed at preserving na- 
tional landmarks having “exceptional value 
of commemorating or illustrating the His- 
tory of the United States.” Such structures 
so often possess architectural significance 
also, that the American Institute of Archi- 
tects finds double cause for applauding and 
supporting your cause. We would be very 
interested indeed to know what progress has 
been made toward your objective and es- 
pecially how we could bring the institute’s 
national prestige to bear in support. 

We have over 100 preservation officers 
through the country who are conducting a 
national inventory of significant buildings 
and who, as much as is possible, help in the 
preservation of them. Perhaps you know 
Mr. Seymour Williams, 385 Central Avenue, 
Rahway, N. J., and would be interested in 
talking things over with him. He is a vet- 
eran in preservation and one of our most 
zealous cooperators. 

Also, you might wish to communicate with 
Albert Simons, 17 Broad Street, Charleston 3, 
S. C., who has led our fight to save the 
threatened Patent Office in Washington, so 
far successfully. 

Please accept our thanks for your interest 
and effective support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ear H. REED, 
FAIA Chairman, 





THe HENRY FRANCIS DU PONT 
WINTERTHUR MUSEUM, 
Winterthur, Del., March 21, 1956. 
Mr. Freperick L. RaTH, Jr., 
Director, National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRED: I note with great interest the 
two bills now before Congress: H. R. 7975 
and H. R. 797. Without question, the two 
projects outlined in these bills are of tre- 
mendous interest to the Nation as a whole. 
It seems a great shame that any nation, and 
especially one as rich as ours, has been un- 
willing or unable to afford the comparatively 
small amount of money necessary to com- 
plete a survey of its historic buildings and 
monuments. 

Each year these monuments mean more 
and more to the American people. I fore- 
see their becoming a most important part in 
the overall American educational system in 
the comparatively near future; that is to 
say, if any of them remain. The first step 
toward saving them is to learn the important 
ones through such surveys as outlined in 
H. R. 7975 and H. R. 7976. 


I wholeheartedly hope—as does every 
member of this institution—that these two 
bills may be passed. 

Yours very truly, 
CHaRLES F, MONTGOMERY. 
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Missouri HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 23, 1956. 
Mr. FREDERICK L. RaTH, JI., 
Director, National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RaTH: I have just had the op- 
portunity to examine your fall-winter 1955 
issue of Historic Preservation with your en- 
closure regarding House bills H. R. 7975 and 
7976. Both provide an opportunity for com- 
pleting the increasingly needed list of his- 
toric properties administered by the National 
Park Service, and the remaining sites of na- 
tional interest which still survive. 

Here at the historical society we constant- 
ly use, for reference purposes, the material 
assembled under the Historic America Build- 
ing Survey Act. It is greatly to be desired 
that this project be completed. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES VAN RAVENSWAAY, 
Director. 





Crry ArT MuSsEUM OF St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 2, 1956. 
Mr. Frep L. Ratu, Jr., 
Director, National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FreD: Recently I received a copy of 
the two bills H. R. 7975 and H. R. 7976 re- 
lating to the facilitation of historic preser- 
vation in the United States. Needless to say 
I hope these will be passed since the survey 
for which they would provide would be most 
helpful in the appraisal and eventual reali- 
zation of many preservation projects com- 


memorating or illustrating the history of the 


United States. 

The National Park Service, under whose 
aegis such projects come would be greatly 
nided in their efforts by such a survey since 
at the present time the development of his- 
toric sites and the preservation of buildings 
and objects owned by the United States lack 
the benefit of any organized plan for the 
implementation of these many and dispar- 
ate undertakings. 

In our own region for instance I am sure 
that the great Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial would benefit through such a sur- 
vey, whereas at present it is having to under- 
go a painfully slow reactivation after almost 
20 years of stagnation because of the late 
war. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES NAGEL, 
Director. 





Brooklyn’s Oldest Synagogue Celebrates 
100th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Brook- 
lyn’s oldest synagogue, known as Baith 
Israel Anshei Emes, is now celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of its existence. 
Founded in 1856 by 12 Jews of Dutch 
and Bavarian origin, this congregation 
was the first attempt to organize Jewish 
religious and communal! life in Brooklyn. 
Today, the Borough of Brooklyn con- 
tains the largest Jewish commugity in 
the world, numbering about 1 million 
people of the Jewish faith. 

Of particular interest is the fact dur- 





ing the early years of its existence it. 
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was aided by Christian neighbors when 
e group of bigoted know nothings 
tried to stop the congregation from con- 
ducting religious worship. Today, we 
find that Christian people are again 
aiding this congregation through finan- 
cial contributions for the purpose of es- 
tablishing this old synagogue as a shrine 
in Brooklyn for posterity. What better 
example of brotherhood and interfaith 
understanding can we have? 

A century ago when this congregation 
was established, Brooklyn was primarily 
farmland. The members of the con- 
gregation, their children and their 
grandchildren grew up with Brooklyn 
and helped to make it what it is today. 
They have played a vital role in the 
growth of community life, which today 
encompasses some 3 million souls of all 
faiths. 

On the occasion of a century of un- 
interrupted existence, I extend my sin- 
cerest good wishes to the congregation 
and its entire membership. May it con- 
tinue to bring forth the finest in Jew- 
ish life in the future as it has done so 
well in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
two articles which describe the history 
of Brooklyn's oldest synagogue and its 
impact on the community. The arti- 


cles, written by Oscar Hertz, president 

of the congregation, and by its spiritual 

leader Rabbi Israel Goldfarb, were pub- 

lished in the April 1956 issue of the Jew- 

ish Forum. They are as follows: 

CENTENNIAL OF BAITH ISRAEL ANSHEI EMES 
(By Oscar Hertz, president) 


(Eptror’s Nore.—Oscar Hertz, a prominent 
attorney, is active in Brooklyn’s religious and 
communal affairs.) 

BROOKLYN'S OLDEST SYNAGOGUE: A SHRINE 


In 1943, Brooklyn’s first and oldest syna- 
gogue was fraught with peril. Congrega- 
tion Baith Israel Anshei Emes, founded in 
1856, was haunted by one pervasive reality— 
the threat of closing its doors as a house of 
worship. 

The two imposing synagogue buildings lo- 
cated at Kane and Court Streets were on 
the verge of crumbling because of lack of re- 
pair. A shift in the Jewish population had 
considerably reduced its membership. Our 
country was at war with Germany and ap- 
proximately 200 of the congregation’s young 
men were in the armed services. 

Everything looked bleak. The board of 
trustees was utterly discouraged. To gather 
courage to carry on, our conversation cen- 
tered around the common struggles of our 
congregation’s pioneers. But as the weeks 
rolled on, the financial crisis became worse. 

“The Jews are a people of history and 
time,” wrote the historian, Rufus Learsi. 
Our members, guided by this philosophy, de- 
cided to hold on as long as possible, hoping 
and praying that time would bring the mira- 
cle of keeping our synagogue opén for 
posterity. 

The miracle did happen. In our midst 
appeared a stranger who made inquiry for 
a place of worship. A mild-mannered in- 
dividual, with a kindly looking face, intro- 
duced himself to the members as Herman 
Belth. 

Rabbi Israel Goldfarb, spiritual leader of 
our congregation, warmly welcomed Mr. 
Belth. Members of the congregation made 
him feel at home. As time elapsed, he was 
attracted more and more by the awe-inspir- 
ing synagogue. He loved its lofty simplicity 
of design. He was struck by the majestic 
beauty of the buildings. Its high columns, 
stained-glass windows, and choir loft gave 
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ene a feeling of peace and religious content- 
ment, despite the crumbling plaster and 
cracked walls. 

Mr. Belth, a partner in the brokerage firm 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, & Beane, 
learned of the financial distress of the con- 
gregation. He felt the importance of main- 
taining the Jewish religion and preserving 
the synagogue for prayer. He recommended 
the establishment of a building fund, of 
course, pledging his own assistance. “Our 
support at this crucial period must be ex- 
panded to the utmost,” pleaded Mr. Belth. 

The members were permeated with Mr. 
Belth’s spirit and enthusiasm. We all worked 
hard to raise funds. Mr. Belth brought in 
many thousands of dollars. This enabled 
the synagogue immediately to make some 
necessary repairs. 

In 1948, I noticed that the moneys con- 
tributed were not sufficient to meet many of 
the obligations. Somewhat discouraged, I 
wrote a letter to Rabbi Goldfarb informing 
him that, despite Mr. Belth’s and members’ 
herculean efforts, the synagogue was still 
financially in distress. 

This letter was shown Mr. Belth. While 
the Rabbi and Mr. Belth were in conversa- 
tion at the latter’s home, Mrs. Belth handed 
an envelope to her husband. It was from a 
Christian friend. It contained $2,000 for the 
synagogue. This brought new temporary life 
and hope to the rabbi and the congregation. 

Thirteen years have passed since Mr. Belth 
has come into the life of the congregation. 
During this period he, with the aid of his 
friends (some of them the most outstanding 
Christian folks in the political and financial 
fields in the world) contributed approxi- 
mately $100,000. With this money the syn- 
agogue was remodeled and _ redecorated. 
Singlehanded, Mr. Belth lifted the congrega- 
tion from its plight in 1943 to one of the 
foremost synagogues in Brooklyn today. 

Congregation Baith Israel Anshei Emes is 
now celebrating its 100th anniversary. On 
May 13, 1956, the centennial celebration will 
culminate at a dinner to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The proceeds will go 
into a building endowment fund. Mr. Belth 
has undertaken the chairmanship of this 
fund for the sole purpose of raising an initial 
sum of $250,000 to insure the perpetuation 
of the synagogue as a shrine for posterity. 

No longer does this synagogue belong to 
the members of the congregation as such. It 
rather belongs to all Jewry. As the first and 
oldest synagogue in the largest Jewish com- 
munity in the world; it rightfully has its 
place as a shrine dedicated to Jewish life. 

At first, minyan services were held in 
homes. When, on January 22, 1856, they met 
in the home of Mr. B. Rose on Myrtle Avenue, 
the minyan became Baith Israel (House of 
Israel) and Morris Ehrlich was elected presi- 
dent; Marcus Bass, vice president; J. A. Jonas, 
treasurer; Nehemiah Hoffheimer, secretary, 
and Tagol Samter, Michael Prince, and 
Joshua Mendes, trustees. 

A temporary synagogue was fitted out at 
155 Atlantic Street (now Atlantic Avenue). 
The ritual was usually chanted by laymen, 
except on Passover and autumnal festivals, 
when a regular cantor, chazzan, was brought 
from New York. 

But all did not go smoothly. In that area 
where the congregation met, and where 
George Washington planned the amphibious 
withdrawal that saved his army, where 
freedom won in the Battle of Long Island, 
the pious Jews found themselves pursued by 
the old wolf pack of bigotry. 

The know-nothings, a bigoted and anti- 
intellectua] group of the time, blasted away 
at the establishment of the synagogue. But 
they hadn't counted on the force of faith. 
The little congregation was supported in its 
struggles by local Christians—Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestant. Following the impli- 
cations of their faith, which holds that God 
is not the special property of any tribe or 
race, and that all men should worship Him 
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as brothers, sincere Christians stood by the 
pious Jews in verbal debates and fistfights. 
Some were arrested for assault and battery. 
Against the active religious conviction of Jew 
and Christian, the opposition of the know- 
nothings splintered apart. The congregation 
then and there began its tradition of Jewish- 
Christian cooperation. 

A building erected on the corner of State 
Street and Boerum Place was the second 
home of the congregation, when Solomon 
Furst became president; Marcus Bass, vice 
president;.T. Samar, treasurer; Julius Corn, 
secretary; and H. Mautner, M. Lowenthal and 
M. Cohen, trustees. 

The cornerstone was laid on January 12, 
1862, by Moses Lowenthal, who subsequently 
became president of the congregation. The 
large gathering at the ceremonies included 
city officials and Christian clergymen. Offi- 
ciating were Rabbi Raphall Isaacs and S. M. 
Aaron, both of New York. 

Members of the congregation marched with 
their scrolls from the temporary quarters on 
Atlantic Street to their new spiritual home— 
the “Boerum Shul.” Here Baith Israel spent 
more than 40 decisive years, years filled with 
pathos, humor, and progress. 

While the new synagogue was located near 
a stable of race horses, members of the con- 
gregation did not complain. But the thor- 
oughbreds, apparently, did. Race-horse 
handlers complained about that “loud pray- 
ing from the synagogue disturbing the 
horses.” Any requests, however, to stop 
praying must have been met with a polite 
nay (neigh?), for the members continued 
praying and the congregation continued ex- 
erting a wider influence in the growing com- 
munity. Waves of immigrants were sweep- 
ing into the country. 

The early minutes of the congregation were 
in English, next in German, then in Yiddish, 
the last indicating an influx from Poland, 
Russia, and other areas of Eastern Europe. 
Before the turn of the century, they were 
again written in English, and have been ever 
since. 

As the Jewish population in Brooklyn grew 
from 100 to 1 million, groups split off from 
the mother synagogue and from one another 
and formed new synagogues, so that today a 
number of Jewish institutions in the bor- 
ough can trace their lineage back to the 
first congregation. 

After the turn of the century the congre- 
gation declined; by 1904 it had dwindled 
down to about 30. One reason was popula- 
tion movement with people spreading farther 
out into Brooklyn, leaving old neighborhoods 
to decay. For some years the congregation 
had been without a rabbi. The trustees and 
officers took the dilemma by the horns and 
the congregation was moved to its present 
location on Kane Street (then Harrison 
Street) near Court Street. 

In June 1905 Rabbi Israel Goldfarb became 
the spiritual leader of the congregation. In 
autumn of that year he made a powerful plea 
for the establishment of a Talmud Torah 
(daily Hebrew school). With the initiative 
of Mr. Sonnenstrahl and Mr. Salit, the school 
was organized. It opened its doors on No- 
vember 26, 1905, with 90 pupils, who came 
to 4 sessions weekly to learn Hebrew, the 
prayer book, translation of the Bible, Rashi, 
Jewish music, Jewish history, and religion. 
The instruction in Sunday school was thor- 
ough and the Talmud Torah provided added 
learning which broadened and deepened the 
students’ knowledge of their religious and 
cultural past. 

The congregation’s new home was origi- 
nally built in 1846 as a Dutch Reformed 
Church. It was temporarily remodeled, and 
the pulpit of the old Boerum shul was re- 
moved to the new synagogue, which was ded- 
icated on Washington’s birthday, 1905. In 
March 1908 it merged with Talmud Torah 
Anshei Emes (of Degraw Street). The Scrolls 
of the Law were brought in carriages, and 
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President Isaac Tuck presided over the joy- 
ous celebration. Thus the congregation be- 
came Baith Israel Anshel Emes, 

Down through the years the women of the 
congregation played an important role. It 
was the congregation’s first women’s society, 
formed in 1868 as the Daughters of Israel 
Benefit Society, that gave some of its money 
for the Kane Street building. A permanent 
sisterhood was formed in 1908 with Mrs. 
L. Summer as president. 

The synagogue was completely remodeled 
in 1911 and again in 1929. The 1920’s were 
golden years for the congregation. Eight 
hundred active members contributed to the 
life of the synagogue, and the Sunday school 
thronged with 500 children. 

But trouble was ahead. A ticker tape 
told of ever-sickening prices. The congre- 
gation, decimated, weathered the depres- 
sion, serving its members and standing for 
the principles of traditional Judaism. 
Faithfully it taught the young and buried 
the dead in its cemetery. Then came the 
war, the sacrifices, the lives of sons laid down 
on the battlefields. 

But there was nothing it could do about 
population shifts in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn. The immediate area became increas- 
ingly Roman Catholic, surrounded by busi- 
ness establishments. The Jewish popula- 
tion scattered and shifted, leaving the 
mother synagogue more and more alone. 
Yet the congregation still has its faithful 
members, holding services every day for some 
of the Jewish businessmen of the area. 

Sometimes when there aren’t enough 
present for a legal service, the local police 
station (Butler Street precinct) is called up. 
The Irish desk lieutenant politely obliges by 
sending the needed number of patrolmen 
who had just finished their tour of duty, to 
fiill out the congregation’s morning or eve- 
ning minyan. . 

Incidents like these are typical of the 
Jewish-Christian cooperation that has been 
distinctive of the congregation’s history. 
On December 16, 1955, it honored the mem- 
bers of the bench and bar in recognition of 
their outstanding contribution to the growth 
and development of the largest Jewish com- 
munity in America. On February 5, 1956, 
the congregation held a public celebration to 
commemorate its centennial. Both success- 
ful events were held in the synagogue. 

The dinner celebration, to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on May 13, 1956, will 
begin a new milestone in the history of the 
congregation. Now it has been decided that 
the synagogue be made into a shrine. 
Nothing could be more fitting. Brooklyn 
has been called the “Borough of Churches.” 
But with a thriving Jewish community of 
more than a million persons, it is also a 
borough of Synagogues. 

The “mother synagogue” today stands as 
a symbol of the finest in Jewish life and of 
the finest of cooperation with other faiths. 
We are linked in unity, supported by an un- 
swerving faith in the power of religious be- 
lief. In the past we have contributed gen- 
erously to the spiritual life of our com- 
munity. As a shrine, an additional grow- 
ing contribution will be made toward build- 
ing Brooklyn as the Borough of Brother- 
hood. 





BalTtH ISRAEL ANSHEI EMES 
(By Israel Goldfarb, rabbi) 

(Evrror’s Note.—Dr. Goldfarb has Just 
completed his 50th year as spiritual leader of 
congregation Baith Israel Anshei Emes, 
which is celebrating its centennial. He is 
recognized as one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Rabbinate.) 

SPIRITUAL IMPACT ON COMMUNITY LIFE 

Looking at the sprawling Jewish com- 
munity of Brooklyn with its estimated pop- 
ulation of more than 1 million souls, one 
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would hardly believe that this, the largest 
single Jewish community in the world, has 
grown up and developed within the short 
span of only 100 years. To trace the begin- 
nings of this remarkable community and its 
unprecedented growth, one must turn to the 
annals of Congregation Baith Israel Anshei 
Emes, the mother synagogue of Brooklyn, 
now celebrating its 100th anniversary. 

It is not known exactly when or how Jews 
first came to live in Brooklyn. It is most 
probable that individual Jews settled on 
Long Island as early as the Dutch period. 
Their number was apparently too small to 
form a community. It is a matter of tradi- 
tion that, during the holy days, they at- 
tended the congregations in New York, the 
more pious among them rowing over on Fri- 
days to spend the Sabbath with their breth- 
ren on Manhattan Island. 

It was not until January 22, 1856, when 12 
serious minded Jews of Dutch and Bavarian 
descent, symbolicaliy reminiscent of the orig- 
inal 12 tribes of Israel, met at the home of 
Mr. B. Ross on Myrtle Avenue in the city of 
Brooklyn for the purpose of incorporation 
of a congregation and synagogue for divine 
service. This meeting marked the birth of 
the first Jewish house of worship and the first 
attempt at organized Jewish life in Brooklyn. 

Little did this small group dream that 
the tiny acorn which they then planted in the 
virgin soil of Brooklyn would someday grow 
up into a mighty oak. If these pioneer Jews 
were to return today, how surprised would 
they be to find that the quiet and peaceful 
Brooklyn countryside of a century ago has 
grown and developed (in great measure 
through the efforts of its Jewish popula- 
tion) into a great center of industry and 
commerce, religion, education, art, and cul- 
ture. With what just pride would they gaze 
upon Brooklyn’s large network of synagogues 
and religious schools of every description, of 
philanthropic, educational, and social insti- 
tutions that are teeming with Jewish life and 
activity. 

Ir 


During the first years of its existence, 
Congregation Baith Israel, as the new organ- 
ization was named, held its religious services 
in a temporary, improvised synagogue at 155 
Atlantic Street (now Atlantic Avenue). It 
was not until January 12, 1862, when the 
cornerstone for Brooklyn’s first synagogue 
was laid on the corner of Boerum Place and 
State Street, a few blocks from Boro Hall. 
It was a happy day when on August 31 of the 
same year the new synagogue was dedicated 
in the presence of a large gathering, includ- 
ing distinguished rabbis from New York, city 
officials and Christian clergymen. 

In the decades that followed, Congregation 
Baith Israel was the center of Jewish activi- 
ties in Brooklyn’s growing community. 
Within its sacred walls, hundreds of men 
and women have found spiritual comfort and 
religious exultation. Within its classrooms, 
many hundreds of Jewish children have re- 
ceived their spiritual nourishment and their 
first knowledge of our people’s history and 
faith. 

The first years of the congregation’s ex- 
istence were not, however, without their 
hardships and struggles, disappointments 
and serious setbacks. Early in its history, 
the congregation was torn by internal ideo- 
logical strife when a number of its members 
sought to introduce the reform ritual into 
its religious services. It happened during 
the period when the reform movement was 
very strong under the aggressive leadership 
of men like Rabbis Isaac M. Wise, Max Lilien- 
thal, David Einhorn, Samuel Adler, and 
Samuel Hirsch. This movement, a product 
of Germany, had made rapid strides over the 
length and breadth of the country. Under 
such strain, Baith Israel, which had been 
pursuing a strict course of consistent and 
uncompromising orthodoxy since its incep- 
tion, had quite a task before it in trying to 
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keep itself from being swept by the powerful 
currents of the reform movement into the 
labyrinth of the new cult. 

To all demands for changes in the ritual, 
the Congregation remained stubbornly un- 
yielding. Accordingly, in 1861, the discon- 
tented advocates of reform seceded from the 
congregation and organized a new society 
under the name of Beth Elohim, the first 
reform temple of Brooklyn, now situated at 
Eighth Avenue and Garfield Place. 

In 1869 a splinter of this new congregation 
broke away from Beth Elohim and organized 
Temple Israel at the corner of Bedford and 
Lafayette Avenues, but which later merged 
with Temple Beth Elohim of Williamsburg 
under the name of Union Temple, now at 
Prospect Park Plaza and Eastern Parkway. 
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For the next 40 years the congregation 
continued without interruption, serving the 
spiritual needs of the growing Jewish popu- 
lation in the downtown area of Brooklyn 
with rare zeal and devotion. 

During these years wave after wave of new 
Jewish immigrants began to arrive from 
lands of persecution and poverty. 
influx of these newcomers the completion of 
Brooklyn Bridge, the improvement of transit 
facilities, the consolidation of the city of 
Brooklyn with New York, and the opening up 
of many new and attractive residential sec- 
tions in this great borough, the Jewish com- 
munity grew and prospered beyond all ex- 
pectations. New synagogues, temples, and 
chevras appeared, new Sunday schools, Tal- 
mud Torahs, and Yeshivas came into being. 
New philanthropic, social, and cultural in- 
stitutions sprang up everywhere. Brooklyn 
today may truly be said to be the largest 
single Jewish community in all the world. 

In 1905 the congregation acquired its pres- 
ent building at Kane and Court Streets. The 
high archceilinged interior, with its finely 
wrought columns, its artistic, dignified inte- 
rior decorations, its choir loft, balconies, and 
its decorative stained-glass windows combine 
to give this old building an atmosphere of 
dignity and holiness. 

In 1908 an amalgamation was effected be- 
tween Baith Israel and the neighboring Con- 
gregation Talmud Torah Anshei Emes. The 
congregation then adopted the name Baith 
Israel Anshei Emes. This merger helped to 
increase the membership and to secure for 
the synagogue its position as an active and 
growing congregation. 

In the 1920’s the synagogue was at its peak. 
It enjoyed a membership of more than 800 
persons and a religious school of 500 children 
taught by a staff of 25 teachers. Unfortu- 
nately, the two world wars changed this 
rosy picture. The character of the neighbor- 
hood changed. The Jewish population in 
the vicinity of the synagogue began rapidly to 
decrease, resulting in a sharp decline in the 
congregation’s membership, and a serious 
falling off in synagogue and school attend- 
ance. 

Yet, despite this serious setback, the con- 
gregation carried on its sacred work with 
rare devotion and sacrifice, never for a mo- 
ment lowering its high standards of com- 
munal responsibility. Its Ner Tamid was 
never dimmed during the entire century. 
The solemn voices in prayer never failed to 
be heard in its synagogue thrice daily. The 
cheerful voices of children at study ever re- 
echoed within its classrooms without inter- 
ruption, 

In the two world wars the congregation 
was alert to its duties and responsibilities, 
Over 600 of our young men responded patri- 
otically to the call of our country’s Armed 
Forces. Many thousands of dollars were 
raised for the relief of our brethren in the 
war-stricken countries and for the upbuild- 
ing of Palestine as the Jewish homeland. 


Here at home, the congregation was alert 
and active in every movement that worked 
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for the good and welfare of the Jewish as 
well as the non-Jewish community. 
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We are now entering a new milestone in 
the congregation's history, as its first cen- 
tury ends. We are now reconsecrating our- 
selves to greater efforts on behalf of our 
synagogue and the high ideals for which it 
stands. 

In the past decade, in particular, the con- 
gregation has been blessed with an alert and 
far-sighted leadership. High in this leader- 
ship stands Mr. Herman Belth, through 
whose generosity and influence the syna- 
gogue was refurbished and redecorated at a 
cost close to $50,000. Largely also to Mr. 
Belth’s initiative, the congregation has now 
embarked on an ambitious plan to raise an 
endowment fund of $250,000, toward which 
he has already contributed $25,000. Among 
the other leaders of whom we are very proud 
are Oscar Hertz, our youthful president, and 
his senior brother Jacob of the law firm of 
Hertz and Hertz, who are imbued with a fine 
Jewish ideology and with a self-sacrificing 
spirit. 

There are many others, both men and 
women, in our congregation's leadership who 
are worthy of honorable mention for their 
dedicated zeal in the work of this century- 
old synagogue, but whose names I must 
regretfully omit due to lack of space. Suffice 
it to say that with such men and women at 
the helm of Baith Israel Anshei Emes, the 
congregation cannot fail. 

It was my privilege and joy to have served 
the spiritual needs of this historic syna- 
gogue for over half a century. I am happy 
to have been able to serve it with all the 
talent and strength that the good Lord has 
granted me. 

My only prayer now is that the synagogue 
to which I have dedicated a lifetime of serv- 
ice may continue in the years ahead as a 
épiritual blessing to those coming after us, 
and that Congregation Baith Israel Anshei 
Emes may stand out as a beacon light, as a 
sacred shrine dedicated to the lofty ideals of 
emeth, din, and shalom—truth, justice, and 
peace. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to speak to the Arnold Air 
Society at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison on Saturday night last, on the 
subject of the necessity for strengthen- 
ing United States air power. I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of my 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WiLrey Urces STRENGTHENING UNITED 
SratTes Arm Muscte—Sayrs ANy More UNDER- 
ESTIMATING OF RED STRENGTH COULD BE 
“SUICIDAL”—URrGES More UNITED STATES RE- 
ENLISTMENT INDUCEMENTS, 

It is a privilege to be your guest tonight. 

You will have an even greater privilege—of 
serving in the United States Air Force. 

Today, we pay tribute to you and all other 
patriots who defend America. 
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KREMLIN RESPECTS UNITED STATES MUSCLE 


We pay tribute by the great Armed Forces 
Day parade which we have been privileged 
to witness. We pay tribute by our words of 
sincere praise for America’s sentinels. 

But most important of all, we pay tribute 
in action—by vowing to take constructive 
steps—to put still more “muscle” into the 
United States Air Force, into the crucial 
guided missile program, and into all other 
essential military arms. Why? So as to as- 
sure America’s invincibility and to deter 
global war. 

The Soviet Union, despite showy signs to 
the contrary, is still unfortunately bent on 
world conquest. The Kremlin still respects 
“muscle” on its opponents arms; not 
flabby fat, not apathy, not empty brag- 
ging on any American’s part, but strong, well- 
trained, defensive, “muscle.” 

We don’t get muscle without exercise, 
without training, without self dedication. 

That is what you of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers Training Corps have been learning, 
and it is what all Americans must relearn. 
In this dangerous Jet-Atomic Age, softness 
of mind or body can be suicide. We must be 
strong, vigilant. 


A GREAT AMERICAN—“HAP” ARNOLD 


As you so well know, the Arnold Air Society 
perpetuates in honor of the immortal name 
of “Hap” Arnold, one of the greatest, strong- 
est airmen of all times. 

He was an air officer who learned to fly 
from the Wright brothers, who picked up 
from Billy Mitchell’s dying hands the torch 
of a dynamic Air Force. He carried the 
torch aloft into the “wild blue yonder” with 
the winged squadrons which played so 
magnificent a role in winning World War II. 

In but a few years, we had built the in- 
significant airpower that we had before 
1941—into the most powerful air force in 
the world—an armada of 21, million men 
and 75,000 planes. That was an “impossible 
job,” but it was done. 

And it was done under the command of 
your namesake, Gen. Hap Arnold. 

As he said, “The difficult, we do easily. 
The impossible takes a little longer.” 

This time, thank goodness, we recognized 
our potential enemy much sooner. And 
after a postwar relapse, we wisely began 
steps to rebuild our shrunken airpower. 


THE NEED FOR SPLIT-SECOND REACTION 


We are all aware that with the growth of 
flight radius and the rise in air speed—bet- 
ter than 1,400 miles per hour—we shall not 
again have much warning of actual out- 
break of hostilities. 

That is why our air strength is built into 
an instantaneous machine which must start 
without delay. 

Our superb SAC, or Strategic Air Com- 
mand, is poised, as you know, to go off at the 
flash of a signal. 

Ready are the long range and medium 
bombers. Ready are the atomic-H-bombs. 
Ready are the skilled air crews. Waiting for 
a signal—we hope will never have to be 
flashed from headquarters; a signal that a 
potential enemy has actually started hostili- 
ties. 

Then SAC stings back with fatal destruc- 
tive power. 

Our U.S. A. has never begun a war. And 
it does not intend to. 

But it is ready with an all-powerful threat 
of awesome retaliation which our potential 
enemies fear. 

Besides this retaliation, we have the de- 
fense of our far-flung Navy, with its own 
airpower afloat on the big flat tops. 

And our Army and Marine Corps are dis- 
persed startegically to block attack upon the 
free world. 

Similarly and most important, our missiles 
and interceptors are set up to defend our 
continental United States. 
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THE COMPONENTS OF AIR MIGHT 


As you are so well aware, airpower in- 
cludes, of course, the aircraft, and their 
weapons, and the men who fly and service 
them. 

Airpower also means the indispensable 
bases—at home and abroad—from which the 
aircraft are launched on their missions. 

And back of the bases and aircraft is the 
vast complicated industrial organization of 
human skills and of raw materials. 

Through a kind of magic formula, there 
emerges the intricate airplanes, with auto- 
matic fire control systems, atomic-H-bombs 
and rockets. 

And back of this production is the long 
research and development process. It con- 
ceives, designs, builds and tests all the things 
which go into their super-modern airplanes. 

Air power also includes civil aviation which 
furnishes ready additional sources of planes, 
skills and fields. 

“Air power,” to quote Arnold again, “will 
always be the business of every American 
citizen.” 

MADISON JUST HOURS, SOON MINUTES AWAY 
FROM MOSCOW 


In this shrunken world, it is now possible 
to fly from Moscow to Madison, or Madison 
to Moscow in a jet bomber in less than 9 
hours; and from or to Siberia in less than 
5 hours. 

Soon, the long-range rocket will again 
shrink bomb transportation time between 
these spots and only to a matter of minutes. 

These facts have utterly changed our con- 
cept of international relations. Gone—as 
dead as the dodo or the dinosaur—is the 
obsolete concept of isolation. 

AIR POWER BACKS UP UNITED STATES DIPLOMACY 


Technically speaking, General Arnold de- 
fined air power this way. He said: 

“Air power includes a nation’s ability to 
deliver cargo, people, destructive missiles and 
war-making potential through the air to a 
desired destination to accomplish a desired 
purpose.” 

American air power is not an offensive 
threat to anyone. But it is ready to back up 
our American Foreign Service and our eco- 
nomic and technical aid group in their front- 
line responsibility of strengthening our re- 
lations with other governments and with 
other people. 

Here, at home in our domestic affairs we 
have put away our “six shooters.” We face 
no major threat to domestic tranquility. 
But, out in the cold international scene in 
this world where Korea was attacked and 
split asunder, where Vietnam was assaulted 
and divided, where fires rage in North Africa 
and potentially again in the Middle East, we 
face a grim challenge from international 
communism. 

We are still so threatened with brutal Red 
disregard of right, honor and security; we are 
faced with so serious a threat of potential 
death and destruction of ourselves and of all 
that is dear to us, that we must Keep up our 
guard. That means an attitude of vigilance. 
And it means appropriations for vigilance. 
False economy would not make sense. A 
second best air force is no good. Underesti- 
mating our enemy could be a catastrophe, 
perhaps sheer suicide. 

We must maintain our air power supreme 
and ready to retaliate with efficiency at all 
times. 

AIRPOWER IS PEACE POWER 

We must and shall only use it to defend 
the peace of the world. 

And so our airpower is, in reality, peace 
power. 

Our statesmen—inside and outside NATO— 
must continue to be able to negotiate from 
positions of strength; from positions, not 
only of moral strength, but also of physical 
military strength, so as to assure respect 
for our statements, and to back them up, if 
need be. 
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SOVIET DISARMAMENT THUS FAR A SHAM 


Unilateral disarmament would be the 
height of stupidity on our part, and that is 
why our alert President will never risk it. 
The Reds, for all their propaganda fanfare 
of reduction of conventional ground and sea 
forces, have not reduced by one iota, their 
all-out preparations in the crucial air arm— 
by piloted and pilotless aircraft. 

They are putting away their obsolete 
“bean shooters,” so they can step up their 
production of superdeadly missiles and 
H-bombs. 

I do not mean that the recent ferment 
inside the top echelons of the Kremlin is 
without any meaning save as propaganda, 

Obviously, there is a reappraisal going on, 
and a new phase of the struggle for power 
inside the Kremlin. 

But while the Soviets so obviously con- 
tinue to seek to conquer the world, their 
sham and showy efforts of so-called dis- 
armament—their sirupy words of friend- 
ship—must not lull us to sleep. 

IS KHRUSHCHEVISM ANY BETTER THAN 
STALINISM? 


Joe Stalin is dead. Stalinism, as such, may 
be dead or dying. 

But the Reds can “tell it to the Marines,” 
or to the Army or the Air Force, if they think 
we naively believe that Khrushchevism is in- 
nocent or harmless. 

Therefore, 365 days a year, we will con- 
tinue to combat Red subversion at home and 
abroad. 

And we will do so with the marvelous aid 
of the men with the honored, winged em- 
blem, and with their hard-working ground 
crews. 

They are called not simply to carry weapons 
of death, but, as well, the sinews of life. 


INSPIRING EXAMPLES OF PEACEFUL AIRPOWER 


Illustrations of peaceful use of airpower 
abound. There was the unforgettable Ber- 
lin airlift which fed and saved the liberty- 
loving Germans of West Berlin, who had been 
blockaded by the ruthless Communists. 

There was the Moslem airlift to Mecca, 
which was appreciated as a friendly act to 
overcome a transportation problem encoun- 
tered by devout pilgrims. 

There has been the “Kinderlift” when Ber- 
lin children have been brought out by air 
for a few weeks’ vacation and recreation in 
Western Germany. 

And the Air Force has cooperated with 
her sister services on land and sea in a long 
series of disaster relief and rescue opera- 
tions. These have covered flood relief in 
England, the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, 
and Pakistan, and earthquake relief in Greece 
and Turkey. 

WE ARE PROUD OF OUR OVERSEAS FORCES 


And that brings us to this point. 

We can indeed be proud of the behavior 
and the accomplishments of our men sta- 
tioned throughout the world. 

Our American airmen, our sailors and 
ground forces have recognized the delicate 
nature of our overseas position—being sta- 
tioned in other sovereign peoples’ territory. 

Of course, every once in a while, you hear 
some criticism of the conduct of some GI 
in a foreign land. But I say to you that 
there has never been a people whose over- 
seas boys have behaved more admirably, more 
thoughtfully, more generously than have the 
Armed Forces of the United States stationed 
abroad. Despite the occasional, isolated in- 
cidents and mishaps, we have a right to hold 
our head high over the general conduct of 
our boys overseas. And we can thank the 
top command of our services, as well as the 
officers down the line, and the GI’s them- 
selves, for that inspiring record. 

Even before the United States of America 
dispatches a fighter or bomber wing to a 
foreign base, the ground must have been 
prepared—in spirit and in letter—money 
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must have been spent there first. Runways, 
shops, and hangars must have been built. 
Barracks and hospitals, chapels and com- 
missaries—in fact the living needs the size 
of an American town must have been 
provided—for our own men. 

And our airmen abroad are genuine am- 
bassadors of good will, who are representative 
of all that is fine in American life. Al- 
though the United States Air Force is a new 
service, it has a record of devotion to duty 
and of accomplishment which makes it 
worthy of representing America abroad, 
along with our Army, Navy, and Foreign 
Service. 


SOVIETS MAKING SPECTACULAR AIR PROGRESS 


Now, what about our airmen’s equipment? 
Are we losing the competitive race with the 
Reds? 

As we are all aware, the newspapers, radio 
and television have recently been full of 
conflicting testimony of both sides of this 
crucial question: “‘Are we now still ahead 
of the Soviet Union in air power, or are 
the Reds already ahead of us?” 

Gen. Curtiss LeMay has given the very 
disturbing but factual testimony that only 
78 B-52 bombers have been produced, of 
which only 31 were accepted. On the other 
hand, it is estimated that the Reds have 
approximately 100 intercontinental jet 
bombers, which are equivalent to our 
B-52’s. 

While it is agreed that we are thus behind 
the Soviet Union in the long-range bomber, 
it is universally agreed that we are far 
ahead in medium range jet bombers—our 
B-47’s. These medium bombers require, 
however, overseas bases, or refueling in air. 

And there have been other comparisons— 
many of them disturbing comparisons—as 
regards our own versus Soviet production, 
in interceptor planes and in other categories 
of aircraft and missiles. 

It is not my intention at the present time 
to try to evaluate the conflicting testimony— 
the defense of our supremacy by Secretary 
of Defense Wilson, and Admiral Radford, on 
one hand, or assertions by some Senators 
and others to the contrary. 

The Soviets have, by everyone’s opinion, 
made spectacular progress. And the very 
fact that there is now such strong dispute— 
the very fact that there is controversy as to 
who is ahead, the very fact that many peo- 
ple believe that by 1960, the Soviet Union 
may surpass us in many crucial respects— 
these facts make it absolutely necessary that 
we constantly re-evaluate the adequacy of 
our own forces, and that we appropriate 
every dime necessary for our survival. 


DECISIVE BATTLES WOULD BE FOUGHT IN AIR 


President Eisenhower has, of course, right- 
fully stressed that we cannot look exclu- 
sively at any one weapon and ignore other 
weapons and forces. 

At the same time, it is quite clear that if 
World War III ever comes, (and we pray 
God that it will not come) the decisive bat- 
tles will be fought in the air. And in the 
air, the decisive weapon may be pilotless 
aircraft, the guided missile and the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 

THREE CONDITIONS WE MUST NOT TOLERATE 

Under these circumstances, it would be 
absolutely folly to allow certain conditions 
to continue: 

1. It would be absolute folly to fail to 
take steps to widen our inadequate reservoir 
of scientists, engineers and technicians. 

2. It would be absolutely folly to continue 
to allow conditions to exist which discourage 


_our most skilled technicians in the Air Force 


and in other services from reenlisting. 


Our country is each year losing literally 
billions of dollars in trained manpower, as 
our experienced airmen and as our me- 
chanics quit in droves when their enlistment 
period is up. These men would be glad to 
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continue to serve, if we gave them the mini- 
mal encouragement in adequate salary and 
benefits—for themselves and for their fam- 
ilies. 

3. It would be absolute folly to permit 
needless duplication of effort and confusion 
among the services in the guided missile or 
any similar advanced weapon field. 

It is one thing to have a spirit of healthy 
competition; it is another thing to have 
each service “stepping over the other serv- 
ices’ feet,”’ retracing perhaps, the same steps 
which the other service may long since have 
gone through, and failing to benefit from 
the other services’ latest research and find- 
ings. 

I hope that recent Pentagon changes will 
at long last bring smooth coordination and 
teamwork. The air will be the crucial bat- 
tlefield. 

And I hope there will be universal recog- 
nition among our people of this and other 
“facts of life” in today’s danger-strewn 
world, 


NIKES AT MILWAUKEE, JETS IN NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN 


A year ago, last November, steps were be- 
gun to surround Milwaukee with Nike sites. 
Milwaukee is, of course, our State’s greatest 
manufacturing center and therefore, the 
most likely target in the State. 

In northern Michigan, one of the greatest 
interceptor fields in all the world is now 
being built, with the idea that if the Russian 
bombers come, they can first be intercepted 
by Air Force fighters. 

If the Russian bombers should get past the 
fighters and the guided Nikes, then it is 
goodbye Milwaukee and vast adjacent areas. 
Most of Wisconsin would be on the firing 
line in the next war, if hostilities should 
break out. 

SAC, TAC, CADC 

Fortunately, in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, we have the ability to destroy an 
enemy’s war-making capacity and his wiil 
to fight. 

In the Tactical Air Command, we have a 
a highly mobile light bomber and fighter 
bomber force that can destroy enemy troop 
concentrations and lines of communication 
and can employ atomic weapons. 

In the Continental Air Defense Command, 
we have a constantly increasing capability 
to detect, intercept, and destroy invading 
bomber aircraft before they reach our vital 
target centers. 

Behind the radar network, our manned 
interceptors, such as those here at Truax 
Field, are ready for instance action against 
an aggressor. 

THE GREAT VALUE OF TRUAX FIELD 


Truax, as we all know, is an immensely im- 
portant base and is rapidly expanding. 
There exists, however, a requirement for 523 
family housing units, and construction of 
these has already been approved. The feasi- 
bilty of extending the runways is under 
study. The Air Force expects Truax Field 
to he a permanent-type base for a long time 
to come. 

General Mitchell Field, at Milwaukee, has 
an Air Reserve fighter bomber wing. Also 
an Air National Guard fighter interceptor 
wing. More space and equipment are needed. 
The Air Force has an approved construction 
program to provide during the next 2 years 
adequate facilities for the Air Reserve unit. 

The field’s location near the concentration 
of reservists in Milwaukee helps assure the 
permanence of this field. 

As I’m sure you are aware, a new base 
is being constructed in an area generally 
to the south of Kansasville. Acquisition of 
land has begun and construction should 
start this summer. It should be completed 
in about a year and a half. At that time, 
about 150 officers, 1,225 airmen, and 250 
civilians will be assigned to the base. The 
estimated annual base payroll wili be about 
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$5 million. Additional expenditures for base 
services, supplies, utilities, etc., are estimated 
to run up toward $114 million per year. The 
location of this base in Racine and Kenosha 
Counties will result in tremendous financial 
benefits for that area and for the whole 
State. And the jets to be stationed at the 
base will provide protection of immeasurable 
value to the State of Wisconsin and the 
Nation as a whole. 

Of course, we might have hoped that it 
would not be necessary to disturb the tran- 
quil scene of our countrysides with roaring 
military jets. But we would far rather suf- 
fer such little inconvenience and disturb- 
ance as arises than risk national extinction. 


CONCLUSION 


The overall United States-Air Force num- 
bers more than 930,000 uniformed person- 
nel, employs about 300,000 civilian employees 
with over 800,000 dependents. This repre- 
sents a potent influence in our domestic 
life—and an influence for good. 

Whether or not you make the Air Force 
your life-long career, as General Arnold made 
it his, you will find positions of importance 
and responsibility in the years that lie ahead. 
Chosen men like yourself are educated to 
be leaders and, whether in the Air Force or 
in civilian life, you have the opportunity 
to be leaders who understand and appreciate 
air power. 

Wisconsin is proud of you and wishes you 
well. 

As the Air Force says— 


“In space so vast 

It ends where no one knows, 
Our giant birds seem gnats 
As distance grows. 

We measure flight 

In miles and speed and men 
And quality of craft— 

But mostly men.” 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcOrD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
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bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRpD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forlday. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the REecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 


the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 


time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
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ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages-in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Address by Judge Irving R. Kaufman at 
an Americanism Seminar Sponsored by 
the Minnesota American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently one of America’s distinguished 
jurists, the Honorable Irving R. Kauf- 
man, judge of the . States district 
court in the Sta of New York, ad- 
dressed an Americanism seminar spon- 
sored by the Minnesota American Legion 
in the city of St. Paul, Minn. Judge 
Kaufman used as his theme the Bill of 
Rights and commented extensively upon 
the historical background relating to the 
fifth amendment and the recent abuse 
and misuse of that amendment by the 
Communists, 

Judge Kaufman said: 


Democracy can be preserved only by demo- 
cratic methods. When we stifle honest criti- 
cism and when we ostracize the dissenter, we 
are not practicing democracy, but are adding 
fuel to the Communist fire. 


The editorial in the St. Paul Dispatch 
on April 17, 1956, summarized Judge 
Kaufman’s address in these words: 

True Americanism includes living up to 
our principles of liberty under law and mak- 
ing democracy work for minorities and dis- 
senters as well as for majority groups. The 
Legion's seminar has been a constructive 
force in this direction. 


It was Judge Kaufman who presided 
at the espionage trial of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg. Judge Kaufman is known 
as one of the great legal minds of our 
time. He is a strong defender of free- 
dom and is an effective anti-Communist. 
His dedication to liberty and his abhor- 
rence of any form of tyranny is well 
known. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial of the April 17 St. Paul Dispatch 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I also ask unanimous consent that the 
news story from the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune of April 15 entitled ‘United 
States Must Guard Liberties, Judge 
Says,” be printed at this point in my 
remarks; also the editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily News of April 26, and the 
lead article in the Minnesota Legionnaire 
of Wednesday, April 18, along with the 
news item of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of April 15. 

These editorials and news stories bring 
to our attention the importance of Judge 
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Kaufman’s address and the courage and 
brilliance of his remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the St. Paul Dispatch of April 17, 
1956] 


JuDGE KAUFMAN ON POSITIVE AMERICANISM 


Positive Americanism requires a good deal 
more than mere denunciation of commu- 
nism, as Judge Irving R. Kaufman of New 
York emphasized in his American Legion ad- 
dress here Saturday. 

Appearing before the Legion’s annual 
Americanism seminar, the judge who pre- 
sided at the espionage trials of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg pointed out that it is not 
always easy or popular to stand up for basic 
American principles of freedom. 

It is an irony of human nature that periods 
of emotional superpatriotism tend to de- 
velop support for restrictions on personal 
liberty not countenanced by the United 
States Constitution. In such times the de- 
fenders of traditional constitutional safe- 
guards may find themselves assailed as un- 
patriotic, or as Communist sympathizers. 

“Democracy can be preserved only by 
democratic methods,” Judge Kaufman said. 
“When we stifle honest criticism and when 
we ostracize the dissenter, we are not prac- 
ticing democracy, but are adding fuel to the 
Communist fire.” 

Judge Kaufman’s defense of the fifth 
amendment illustrated his warning against 
impatience with democratic processes. The 
fifth amendment has been used by Commu- 
nists for their own protection, but this does 
not alter the fact that this safeguard against 
forced self-incrimination “is fundamental to 
our idea of justice,” he stated. When borers 
attack an apple tree, the judge commented, 
“you eliminate the borer—you don’t chop 
down the tree.” 

Another point made by the jurist was that 
at times the Communists pay lip service to 
certain good causes and ideals. Then honest 
citizens who stand up and defend these 
same principles are sometimes “branded as 
Communists or fellow travelers.” This, said 
Judge Kaufman, “is playing right into the 
hands of the Communists both here and 
abroad.” 

True Americanism includes living up to 
our principles of liberty under law and 
making democracy work for minorities and 
dissenters as well as for majority groups. 
The Legion’s seminar has been a constructive 
force in this direction. 


[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
April 15, 1956] 


UNITED States Must Guarp LIBERTIES, JUDGE 
Says 


Soviet Russia’s efforts to “co-exist capital- 
ism to death” must be met by renewed vigi- 
lance over American liberties, Judge Irving R. 
Kaufman said in St. Paul Saturday night. 

The New York Federal jurist, presiding 
judge at the espionage trial of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, said in a speech prepared 
for a Minnesota American Legion seminar 
this country can beat the Communists at 
their own game if it honestly portrays its way 
of life to the world. 


The new Red line, he said, clearly means 
Russia “will aim a barrage of Communist 
propaganda and’espionage at freedom-loving 
countries the like of which we have never 
seen,” and try to “coexist capitalism to 
death.” 

Thus it is essential that the entire world be 
made aware of our success story, Kaufman 
said. 

But, he added, Americans must guard 
against striking “blindly at all who espouse 
an honest and decent cause merely because 
the Communists are also paying it lip serv- 
ice.” 

“Democracy,” he said, “is based on a cal- 
culated risk, a belief that free men exercising 
a free choice out of various competing ideas 
will exercise the widest choice possible.” 

By smothering honest criticism “when we 
ostracize the well meaning dissenter, we are 
not practicing democracy but are adding fuel 
to the Communist fire,” he said. 

He cautioned against weakening the fifth 
amendment, preserving the right against 
self-incrimination, although he acknowl- 
edged there is “justifiable frustration among 
Americans because the Communists have 
been invoking this privilege consistently.” 

Americans who want to abolish the amend- 
ment because Communists have abused it, he 
said fall into the Red trap by endangering 
the same liberties the Communists want to 
destroy. 

He said the Nation must maintain a con- 
tinuing vigil on two fronts, against Red sub- 
version and against the danger of labeling as 
Communists all who disagree with the 
majority. 

This is complicated by the fact that Com- 
munists “often parade in false dress as ad- 
vocates of liberal causes,” he said, adding. 

“We cannot let certain worthwhile causes 
become Communist property. We cannot 
permit a worthy movement to be defeated 
merely because a few Communists are at- 
tempting to infiltrate it.” 


[From the Chicago Daily News of April 26, 
1956] 


GUARDING LIBERTIES 


United States Judge Irving R. Kaufman, of 
New York, will be remembered as the judge 
who sentenced Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
the convicted spies. He thereby became the 
target of a worldwide campaign of abuse, 
sparked and fed by the Communists. 

As one thus singled out for persecution, 
it is interesting to hear Judge Kaufman’s 
views on the subject of Communist causes. 
It has not clouded his thinking, as evidenced 
by his remarks to an American Legion au- 
dience in St. Paul the other day. 

He noted that Communists “often will be 
heard hypocritically in defense of certain of 
our precious liberties—but these liberties do 
not become any less precious because Com- 
munists have temporarily decided to pay 
them lip service. 

“Yet, all too often, others who then speak 
out in favor of these same vital rights are 
branded as Communists, or fellow travelers, 
for some believe in the old saying that: 
‘Where there is smoke, there is fire.’ I urge 
you, the next time you hear that familiar 
theme, don’t rush blindly with an ax at the 
smoke thus created—you may chop a fire 
fighter instead of a fire.” 
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[From the Minnesota Legionnaire of April 18, 
1956} 


JupcE KAUFMAN WARNS THAT DEMOCRACY 
Can ONLY BE PRESERVED BY DEMOCRATIC 
MeTHODS—SEMINAR STRESSES POSITIVE 
ASPECTS OF AMERICANISM 
(Condensed text of Judge Kaufman’s ad- 

dress.) 

Continued vigilance against Communist 
subversion while “equal vigil is maintained 
to insure that not all who disagree with the 
majority, politically or economically, are 
labeled Communist” was urged by United 
States District Court Judge Irving R. Kauf- 
man, of New York City, in a banquet address 
at the department’s second annual Amer- 
icanism Seminar in St. Paul Saturday. 

Judge Kaufman, presiding judge at the 
trial of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg who were 
convicted of espionage for revealing atomic 
secrets to a foreign government, declared 
that democracy can be preserved only by 
democratic methods—"slow and plodding 
though they be.” 

Warning that “when we stifle honest criti- 
cism and when we ostracize the well-mean- 
ing dissenter, we are not practicing democ- 
racy, but are adding fuel to the Communist 
fire,’ he emphasized that an “important 
basic concept of our democracy is that only 
when people are given free access to all dif- 
ferent competing viewpoints can they recog- 
nize the truth and thus choose wisely.” 

Judge Kaufman was the principal speaker 
at the banquent, concluding event of the 1- 
day seminar. Speakers at the afternoon 
session included Department Commander 
Dan Foley, Wayne Murphy, national research 
director of the American Legion, Hennepin 
County Sheriff Ed Ryan, and National Com- 
mitteeman Carl Lundgren. The afternoon 
program included a dramatic and revealing 
skit on Communist tactics presented by the 
University of Minnesota theater. Miss Gas- 
perlin, of St. Cloud Cathedral High School, 
gave the prepared talk she gave as a finalist 
in the department oratorical contest. 

Emphasis was placed on the positive as- 
pects of Americanism and how the various 
programs of the American Legion can be 
utilized as a potent force in the battle 
against communism and all forms of subver- 
sion. Although stressing the positive ap- 
proach, the various speakers warned against 
relaxing our vigilance against the ever-in- 
creasing Communist menace. 

Wayne Murphy, one of the Legion’s lead- 
ing authorities on subversion and counter- 
subversion, pointed out that the basic aims 
of the American Legion have not changed 
since 1919 and emphasized that “teamwork 
is our greatest asset.” 

Although warning that “we can’t win this 
kind of warfare by remaining silent,” Mur- 
phy declared “we don’t need any vigilantes.” 

Sheriff Ryan, stressing the importance of 
combating bigotry at home, also warned 
against the vigilante method, and urged that 
anyone having information about suspected 
Communists turn that information over to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Murphy called the Legion’s Americanism 
program a two-fold program consisting of the 
positive or educational phase and the actual 
fight against subversion. In discussing 
counter-subversive activity, he said it “re- 
quires mental and moral courage that many 
people are unwilling to demonstrate.” He 
sees the chief problem of counter-subversive 
activity as getting people on the local level 
aware of a definite responsibility to advance 
both phases of the Americanism program. 

Judge Kaufman, meanwhile, pointed out 
that “democracy is based on a calculated 
risk—a belief that free men exercising a free 
choice out of various competing ideas will 
exercise the widest choice possible—America’s 
history over the past 175 years has justified 
continued faith in that belief.’ 
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Emphasizing that the fifth amendment of 
the Constitution is “fundamental- to our 
idea of justice, to our belief in man’s inher- 
ent dignity, and to our tradition that a man 
is innocent until proven guilty,” he warned 
against weakening the strength of the fifth 
amendment even though there is a “justifi- 
able frustration among Americans because 
the Communists have been invoking this 
privilege consistently.” 

He declared that when Americans react by 
summarily condemning the whole doctrine of 
the fifth amendment and urge its abolition 
“we fall into the Communist trap by endan- 
gering the very liberties they seek to destroy.” 

Stating that, “the best way to sell democ- 
racy is to show that it works,” Judge Kauf- 
man declared that failure to speak up for 
the rights of the honest dissenter is not 
only a failure “to live up to that heritage of 
freedom which cur ancestors fought to pre- 
serve, but we also lose another battle of 
words and ideals we are waging with Mos- 
cow.” 

The Federal jurist concluded by warning 
that, “we must never become so completely 
consumed with this ever-present Communist 
threat that our thinking is motivated by what 
we hate rather than by our love of the Amer- 
ican way. Unfortunately, some of us have 
begun to hate each other—particularly when 
we are in disagreement over some funda- 
mental issue. - It was a condition that led a 
contemporary philosopher to warn that, “If 
we permit our hatred of Russia to replace 
our love-of the American dream as the moti- 
vation of our lives, we will have accorded 
Communism the greatest tribute to which 
any dogma may aspire, the power to dictate 
the thinking of its enemies.” 

Highlights of the afternoon session was the 
skit presented by University of Minnesota 
dramatic club members under the directtion 
of Dr. Arthur Ballet. It graphically demon- 
strated how Communists infiltrate an organ- 
ization and take over a meeting without 
well-meaning members even knowing what 
has happened. It stressed the importance of 
being ever alert to these undermining tactics 
and demonstrated how doing things in the 
democratic way is the best safeguard against 
the Communist threat. 

Featured players were William Phelps, Neil 
Hofland, James Stapleton, Thomas Quigley 
John Blue, Jerry Rumley, Jerry Ness, Janis 
Benson, Philip Benson, and Kallista Mav- 
roulis. The script was written by Phillip 
Gelb, of KUOM, the University radio station. 

C. B. Howard, special agent for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, was also scheduled 
to speak at the afternoon session, but was 
unable to appear. 


—__— 


[From the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press of 
April 15, 1956] 

New York JupcE Speaks HERE—FIFTH AMEND-=- 
MENT DEFENDED 


A prominent New York jurist Saturday cau- 
tioned against any weakening of the fifth 
amendment despite its use as a refuge by 
Reds. 

Judge Irving R. Kaufman, the United 
States district court judge who presided over 
the trial of atom spies Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg, said Americans who want to abol- 
ish the amendment fall into a Communist 
trap “by endangering the very liberties the 
Communists seek to destroy.” 

Speaking at an Americanism seminar spon- 
sored in St. Paul by the Minnesota American 
Legion, Judge Kaufman said the idea that a 
man should not be compelled to bear witness 
against himself “has been fundamental to 
our idea of justice in the courts, to our belief 
in man’s inherent dignity and to our tradi- 
tion that a man is innocent until proven 
guilty.” 

Casting out that doctrine and labeling as 
Communists all who want to retain the priv- 
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ileges of the fifth amendment “is playing into 
the Communists’ hands,” he said. 

“All the Communists need to do is take 
refuge behind the very civil rights which we 
know they are pledged to destroy and then 
others, fearful of being labeled subversive, 
will shun the term ‘civil rights’ as a Commu- 
nist label,” he added. 

Democracy can be preserved only by demo- 
cratic methods—“slow and plodding though 
they be,” he said. 


INFILTRATION DANGER 


Warning against Communist infiltration, 
he said: 

“If a few Communists try to infiltrate your 
organization, don’t abandon ship and hand 
them the organization as a gift. Fight back 
and clear them from your group.” 

The United States can beat the Commu- 
nists at their own game if it honestly por- 
trays its way of life to the world, he said. The 
new Communist line means that Russia “will 
aim a barrage of propaganda and espionage 
at freedom-loving countries the likes of which 
we have never seen. They will try to co- 
exist capitalism to death.” 

Thus it is essential the entire world be told 
the American success story, he added, and 
that freedomwise “ practice what we 
preach.” 

The seminar was held at the Hotel St. Paul. 





Low-Cost Electric Power Systems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “People’s Electric Systems Must 
Work Together for Abundant, Low-Cost 
Power,” written by Clyde T. Ellis, and 
published in Public Power magazine for 
May 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PEOPLE’s ELEcTRIC Systems Must WorK To- 
GETHER FOR ABUNDANT, LOw-Cost POWER 


(By Clyde T. Ellis) 


Today, 20 years after the passage of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, not only 
the farmers’ rural electric systems, but many 
of the municipally-owned systems as well, 
are in trouble. 

They are in trouble first, because in most 
of the country no good method has been 
found for tying together for maximum ef- 
ficiency those consumer-owned electric sys- 
tems better known as municipals, power 
districts and cooperatives. They are in 
trouble secondly, because the so-called pri- 
vate-power companies, having themselves 
achieved the efficiencies of integration by 
fair means and foul, are now pouring fabu- 
lous sums into propaganda, lobbying, and 
public relations campaigns to convince the 
American people that their .monopolies 
typify the American way and that the con- 
sumer-owned systems do not, 

All of them realize more and more that the 
cooperative position is vulnerable and in- 
secure, but perhaps few know that there are 
certain interests who would like to eliminate 
entirely the REA cooperatives. To most co- 
operative members, the Hoover Commission 
report is something vague and remote. They 
do not see that those who support the Hoover 
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Commission reports are by and iarge the 
same interests who didn’t want REA brought 
into existence in the first place, and who 
now see in the cooperatives a challenge to 
the monopolistic utilities. 

Too few cooperative members see any rela- 
tionship between public power and REA 
cooperatives. They don’t know that the two 
types of projects have a lot in common, in- 
cluding a common opposition, and that this 
opposition is relentless and resourceful. 

Only through the development of plentiful 
supplies of low cost public power could REA 
cooperatives be given loans to take electricity 
to hundreds of thousands of rural homes in 
the post-war period. 

The only hope of electric cooperatives to 
survive lies in eternal vigilance and unity. 
Those who would restroy public power would 
destroy the REA cooperatives and vice versa. 
It will take a unified defense to win the 
struggle against the common enemy. 








Outstanding Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
horizons are limitless for the young 
people of today, and many of them recog- 
nize it. It is a pleasure to call to the 
attention of this House the record of a 
young man of my district who has won 
not only 1 scholarship but 3, and who, 
in addition to superior achievements in 
scholarship, is a good musician, a good 
speaker, and a good athlete. Keith A. 
Wallace, a senior at Elba Central School, 
has just been awarded a $4,000 Bell 
Foundation scholarship to Antioch Col- 
lege, as a result of his eminence in his 
studies, which averaged over 90 percent. 
The foundation is affiliated with the Bell 
Aircraft Corp. in Buffalo. 


Keith expects to become a research 
chemist, a field in which his talents will 
assuredly be needed. At a time such as 
this, when we are faced with a shortage 
of trained scientists, the opportunities 
for advanced study which industry is 
making available to young people are 
to be commended, as are the young 
people who rise to those opportunities. 
Keith has already brought honor to him- 
self, his parents, and his school, and will 
undoubtedly bring further honor to sci- 
ence and his country, as a result of this 
developing program of partnership be- 
tween industry and education. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing account of this young man’s at- 
tainments, from the Batavia Daily News 
of May 19, 1956: 

SENIOR AT ELBA CENTRAL SCHOOL WINNER OF 
$4,000 SCHOLARSHIP 

Keith A. Wallace, 17, a senior at Elba Cen- 
tral School, is the 1956 winner of the $4,000 
Bell Foundation Scholarship to Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The foundation 
is affiliated with the Bell Aircraft Corp. in 
Buffalo. 

Keith, who ranks third in the senior class 
with an average over 90 percent, is also the 
recipient of two other scholarships. He was 
awarded a $1,400 State scholarship and a 
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$400-a-year scholarship to Hobart College in 
Geneva. He will accept the Bell Foundation 
grant. He plans to major in chemistry with 
hopes of becoming a research chemist. 

Besides attaining high scholastic honors, 
Keith is also in the Elba Central School band, 
the National Honor Society, and he took part 
in the school play. He was winner of the 
school speaking contest this year and placed 
second in the county competition. He was 
a member of. the football team and enjoys 
playing chess. 

His parents are Mr. and Mrs. Chester A. 
Wallace of the Transit Road, Elba. Mr. Wal- 
lace is employed as a toll collector at the 
Batavia Interchange of the State Thruway. 





Post Office Department Tries Union 
Busting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


. OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mgr. Speaker, recent. di- 
rectives of the Postmaster General that 
have been issued and sent to the major 
post offices of the Nation for posting 
appear to be followups on his declara- 
tions of the past 2 years that any form 
of collective bargaining or unionism in 
the postal service under his administra- 
tion must be his kind of unionism or 
suffer“the consequences. 


Worse than that is the denial to any 
postal worker the right to express or con- 
vey to his Representative or Senator 
any grievance or complaint without first 
submitting it to the Department. This 
order savors very much of real “slave 
labor.” 

In addition to the recent directives 
issued, the Department has served notice 
that rules and regulations of bygone days 
will now be dusted off, or better yet, may 
we say, resurrected and rigidly enforced. 


I submit that the new directives enu- 
merated below and the strict enforce- 
ment of age-old directives surely do not 
in any manner display friendly relation- 
ship but to the contrary only express and 
lay the groundwork for a declaration of 
dictatorship upon each of the postal 
unions and their officers. 

As to myself, I want no part of this 
type of Government administration and 
take this means to express my deep re- 
sentment and opposition. 

Following are a couple of the latest 
directives that have been broadcast by 
the Department and clearly make known 
to the employees its hostile attitude: 

Issue 57 of the Postal Manual, dated March 
28, 1956. Section 744.442, captioned “En- 
gaging in Campaigns for Changes in the 
Service,’ reads as follows: 

“(a) Information relating to the policies 
and decisions of the Post Office Department 
will bé released only through official chan- 
nels. Employees shall not actively engage 
in campaigns for or against changes in the 
service, or furnish information to be used 
in such campaigns unless prior approval has 
been obtained from higher authority. 

“(b) If an employee has justifiable reasons 
for favoring or opposing changes in the postal 
service, he shall contact the proper officials 
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and await specific instructions before engag<- 
ing in local hearings or activities.” 

The Postal Bulletin for Thursday, April 
19, 1956, reads: 


“ALL POSTAL INSTALLATIONS—EMPLOYEE PAR<- 
TICIPATION IN CONTESTS 


“While on duty employees of the postal 
service may not participate in any contest 
sponsored by private concerns, associations, 
or other private organizations, nor accept 
any prizes from such concerns, associations, 
or organizations, unless participation is ap- 
proved specifically by the Department. 

“Office of the Deputy Postmaster General.” 








A Time for Stocktaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
introduced an amendment to the mu- 
tual-security program which is designed 
to do exactly what this editorial of May 
9, 1956, from the Galesburg Register- 
Mail, of Galesburg, Ill. suggests; 
namely, appoint a commission of not 
more than five members whose duty it 
would be to study the program and sub- 
mit to the President their recommenda- 
tions. 

A TIME For STOCKTAKING 

The idea is growing in important quarters 
that a thoroughgoing review of this coun- 
try’s foreign-aid program is much in order. 
It makes much sense, since we have not had 
one since 1947. 

President Eisenhower favors review by a 
high-level commission free of partisan lean- 
ings. Chairman WALTER GeorcGE, of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, earlier had 
advocated a similar study and his sugges- 
tion gained the evident approval of the mem- 
bers of his committee. 

A full study of foreign aidy preferably by 
an independent group not directly affiliated 
with Government, would seem to serve sig- 
nificant purpose. 

First of all, even assuming that those in 
the administration who now prepare foreign- 
aid proposals are exercising utmost care, 
they are too close to the matter to see it 
with any detachment. 

The program requires the dispassionate 
look of the outsider. 

Back in 1947, when the Marshall plan 
was just shaping up, the Nation got such a 
study. 

One group, nonofficial, considered aid from 
the viewpoint of our capabilities. Another, 
under then Representative Christian Herter, 
of Massachusetts, examined it from the 
standpoint of the actual needs of our foreign 
friends. 

From that time on we have been advancing 
foreign assistance, either economic or mili- 
tary, virtually without interruption. The 
emphasis has shifted from Europe to Asia 
and from economic to military, but the pro- 
gram has gone on. 

It is no reflection on those who annually 
frame new aid plans to suggest that a cer- 
tain haphazard, unsystematic element may 
have crept into a program that is now nearly 
10 years old. 

We need to be sure that in 1956, as in 
1947, we are spending our billions wisely in 
terms of both foreign needs and our own 
ability to bear the load. 

We need to be sure, too, that if the pro- 
gram is going ta go on and on it will do so 
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beeause of clearly understood purpose asso- 
ciated with high Government policy. 

Fears have increased over the years that 
the program is running to some extent on 
sheer momentum. 

Some will say that a review of foreign 
aid would be designed simply to afford ex- 
cuse for cutting it down. 

It is known, for instance, that Senator 
GeorGE is in political difficulty in his native 
Georgia from former Gov. Herman Talmadge, 
a rival who is shooting at foreign-aid give- 
aways. 

We can acknowledge that reexaminations 
of foreign aid often are urged by its oppo- 
nents (which Grorce never has been). But 
we cannot for that reason say that an im- 
partial, highminded study of the question 
is either unnecessary or unwise. 

Foreign aid is no sacred cow. 

If it is necessary to the safety of this Na- 
tion, and its friends, there is no doubt it 
will go on. Still, it is completely reasonable 
to seek an independent check upon it. 

So long as that review is managed by 
able and honorable men, we need not fear 
that it could be used successfully by the 
program’s enemies to destroy indirectly 
what they could not kill by open measures. 


Armed Forces Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, this past 
week this Nation along with the Armed 
Forces observed its seventh annual 
Armed Forces Day. 

Citizens throughout the entire United 
States watched parades and witnessed 
demonstrations of the Air Force, Army, 
and the Navy. 

Unlike the military demonstrations 
put on in the Soviet Union and witnessed 
by the chosen few of Moscow, the seat 
and source of power for world commu- 
nism, Armed Forces Day in the United 
States was witnessed and observed by all 
people throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. The fact that 
all of our citizens participated in hon- 
oring the military services and the con- 
tribution that they are performing in the 
maintenance of peace and_ security 
throughout the world is a vivid illustra- 
tion of the difference between a dicta- 
torship and a democracy. For, it is the 
American people who control the desti- 
nies of our Nation. It is our citizenry 
who are our source of power. 

They, unlike the average citizen of the 
Soviet Union, are not barred from our 
airbases and our military installations. 
Here our citizens are invited to come on 
to our military bases to see at firsthand 
the products of defense that they are 
paying for. 

One of the many speakers during the 
celebration activities for Armed Forces 
Day was Gen. Thomas D. White, Vice 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 

Speaking at Sheppard Air Force Base, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., before a gathering of 
residents of the community and military 
personnel of the base, General White 
stressed the benefits to be derived from 
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cooperative civic-military relationships. 
He stressed the fine community relations 
that exist between military personnel of 
Sheppard Air Force Base and the com- 
munity of Wichita Falls. 

As you may know, Sheppard Air Force 
Base makes a valuable contribution in 
providing the necessary’ technically 
trained personnel to operate complex Air 
Force equipment. The support provided 
by Wichita Falls to the airmen and offi- 
cers at Sheppard in the long run helps 
to create the hard core of skilled man- 
power within the Air Force. 

Now this is a very important matter. 
For as we all know, this Nation cannot 
hope ever to match the Communist 
Soviet military forces man forman. Air- 
power, however, does give us the oppor- 
tunity to match Soviet Russia in striking 
power. 

It therefore behooves us to make cer- 
tain that our airpower has the properly 
qualified manpower necessary to sustain 
an effective and efficient Air Force. 

The Air Force needs picked men care- 
fully trained. It must be backed up by 
an organization of mechanics, supply, 
and administrative personnel carefully 
selected and extensively trained. They, 
along with our air crew members, repre- 
sent a valuable investment to this 
country. 6a... 

But, it is no secret that the Air Force, 
like its sister services, is having difficul- 
ties in retaining its qualified and trained 
personnel. In the case of the Air Force, 
a shortage of technical skills places it in 
a vicious circle and as General White 
pointed out “when an experienced me- 
chanic leaves the service he must be 
replaced.” 


Much can be done to remedy this 
trouble and to increase the attractiveness 
of a career in the military service. Gen- 
eral White cites the need not only for a 
pay raise—which will more nearly equal 
the compensation of equivalent civilian 
positions—but of adequate housing, 
proper medical care for dependents, and 
other benefits. 

Armed Forces Day is a day set aside to 
honor the men and women of the mili- 
tary service. It is up to the American 
people and this Congress to do every- 
thing that can be done to keep these fine 
people. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp General White’s address: 

On my way to Wichita Falls, I enjoyed 
sightseeing from my plane. As I watched 
the unfolding of this vast and wealthy land 
of rolling plains and rugged mountains, I 
could easily understand why Texans are so 
proud. 

This is the land of superlatives—biggest in 
size, greatest producer of oil, cotton, and 
livestock. 

Everything is done in a big way down here. 
Maybe this is the reason that while military 
leaders speaking elsewhere are getting away 
with just one Armed Forces Day speech, here 
in Texas, I have got to give two. 

Normally, I feel that speechmaking is one 
of the least attractive of my duties. Here in 
Texas, though, I will make an exception. 
First, this gives me a chance to spend 2 
days in Texas, a favorite Air Force State. 
Furthermore, it would take many more than 
two speeches for me to express by apprecia- 
tion for the outstanding community sup- 
port that the Air Force receives here and all 
over Texas. 
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I am especially happy to see you here at 
the Sheppard Air Force Base Officers’ Club. 
This luncheon gathering of civilians and 
military demonstrates the close relationship 
that exists between this Air Force installa- 
tion and the city of Wichita Falls. 

At any base, this sort of mutual support 
and friendly relationship is important. At 
bases where, for instance, our vital fighting 
units are located, the better civic-military 
relationship, the better the fighting quality 
of our combat units. We have found that 
those bases that enjoy wholehearted recep- 
tion and support by their surrounding civil- 
ian communities are those bases best and 
most efficiently accomplishing their missions. 

For example, at bomber bases where the 
nearby rents and the cost of living have 
been held down to rates airmen can afford, 
our crews have not been forced to live far 
away from their airplanes. In an emer- 
gency they could get into the air much 
faster than they could if forced by high 
prices to live far from their bases. 

Another example—the reenlistment rate 
of our airmen is higher at bases located in 
friendly and hospitable communities. Nat- 
urally, the more trained airmen that reen- 
list, the higher our combat effectiveness. 
More on this later. 

Here at Sheppard Air Force Base the fine 
community relations are valuable in a very 
special way. This base is the largest in the 
Nation for the training of aviation mechan- 
ics. In addition, other schools are located 
at Sheppard. The young men in training 
here are, for the most part, relatively new 
in the service. 

Up until the time they arrive here, life 
in the service for most of them has been a 
hectic round of basic training, classification 
and so on. 

Here at Sheppard, they settle down to 
study and learn to do a very important job. 
Here is probably their first chance to stand 
back, look at life in the Air Force, and decide 
whether or not this life is for them. 

The welcome and hospitality you offer 
them help to convince these young airmen 
that a military career is a respected profes- 
tion. Your actions can influence these men 
toward an honorable career for public 
service. 

I mention all this to affirm the significance 
of the relationship between the military 
services and the communities they serve 
and protect. In no other nation is this 
relationship so important. 

In yet another way, community relations 
are important here. Students from many 
allied countries are sometimes fortunate 
enough to attend schools at Sheppard Air 
Force Base. I am pleased to learn of your 
warm hospitality to these foreign students. 
Just as the strength of our land is built upon 
the union of the States, the strength of the 
free world is built om free world alliances. 
You will be happy to know that in many 
allied nations, your sons and daughters are 
receiving the same kind of wonderful treat- 
ment. In its own way, this reciprocal hos- 
pitality speaks the words of true friendship 
more sincerely than treaties. 

Today marks Armed Forces Day in 
America. All across the United States, cere- 
monies similar to the fine parade here this 
morning, and to this luncheon, have been 
taking place during the last 2 or 3 days. 

From Fort Benning, Ga., to Fort Lewis, 
Wash., Americans are being welcomed into 
Army Posts to see the Army’s marvelous new 
equipment of land warfare. 

From Norfolk, Va., to San Diego, Calif., 
American men, women, and children are 
eagerly climbing all over our naval warships 
and seeing the latest weapons of seapower. 

And at Air Force bases from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and especially in Texas, where there 
are sO many airbases, our citizens are exam- 
ining the latest and most modern aircraft 
and weapons which combine to form Ameri- 
can air strength, 
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It is interesting to contrast Armed Forces 
Day here and its equivalent in Russia— 
whether it be the annual May Day show of 
Communist armed strength or the Red Air 
Force Day. 

In both countries the armed forces show 
takes place within and over the source of 
power. 

In Russia, the show takes place only at 
Moscow, for the Kremlin is the source of 
power. 

In the United States citizens all across the 
Nation see parades and witness demonstra- 
tions by the various services. Here it is our 
people who control the destinies of our Na- 
tion, and our people who are our source of 
power. This is a vivid illustration of the 
difference between a dictatorship and a de- 
mocracy. 

There are other contrasts. 

In the Soviet Union the average citizen is 
barred from the airbases and other military 
installations. 

Red fighting equipment belongs to and is 
jealously guarded by the Government. The 
people have no business examining military 
equipment. 

Here our citizens are invited to come onto 
our military bases to see at firsthand the 
products of defense that they are paying for. 
It is their business, 

In Moscow, the countless troops that 
march through Red Square and the air- 
planes that thunder overhead are products 
of authority and oppression, as well as a 
symbol—a kind of fist that is shaken at the 
world as a reminder of the Communist aim 
to dominate the globe. 

In our land, the military strength on dis- 
play is a source of pride. Our strength is 
power for peace and freedom. 

We in America are well aware of these 
differences, and they make us prize our lib- 
erty even more. This is the reason we are 
willing to devote some 10 percent of our 
gross national product to defense of our 
freedom, 

These dollars, almost 40 billion of them a 
year, are buying for us the biggest bargain 
in history. Consider, for example, what just 
one day of a modern, global war would cost 
this Nation. Just a few dozen thermonu- 
clear bombs on the United States could go 
a long way toward wiping out our material 
wealth. Cities that have been abuilding for 
generations could be flattened, as if stepped 
on by a giant foot. Damage and loss would 
be immeasurable—we do not even have the 
figures to describe it in dollars. 

Even more tragic would be the loss of 
American lives. If we were hit by nuclear 
weapons, our deaths would be counted by 
the millions. The tragic personal loss would 
touch us all. 

If this ever happened, we would take little 
comfort in knowing that, at the same time, 
the attacker was suffering even greater loss. 
Regardless of how decisively we defeated the 
attacker, we could never claim to win—if 
by winning we mean coming out ahead. 

Horrible as such a war would be, however, 
I hope that all Americans still value liberty 
and freedom highly enough to accept that 
kind of a fight for freedom, if the choice is 
forced upon us. 

In fact, our determination to stay free can 
be instrumental in preventing our being 
forced to fight for freedom. If we keep 
strong, and, much more tmportant, if our 
strength is backed by evidence that we prize 
freedom more than life and wealth, the 
chances are good that we can save both our 
lives and our liberty. 

Look at the record of the past 10 years. 
Nineteen fifty-six marks what has been 
called A Decade of Security Through Global 
Air Power. During these years our country 
has remained safe, even though a potential 
aggressor has developed and built a powerful 
air force and is stockpiling nuclear bombs, 
the most powerful instruments of warfare. 
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Throughout this period, the Red rulers 
have been well aware of the United States 
capability to retaliate to any attack with 
decisive and devastating blows. 

Obviously, this ability of the United 
States frustrated Communist aims of world 
domination. For this reason, the Reds have 
begun to abandon traditional forms of mili- 
tary strength and have chosen two new 
courses of action, both designed for ultimate 
attainment of Communist goals. 

First, they have taken on the task of build- 
ing up their airpower. Their all-out drive 
for military production sacrifices even the 
human needs of their people. The haste 
with which they are proceeding is significant. 
I would imagine that their goal is Red air 
strength great enough to be able to attack 
us so effectively that we would find it im- 
possible to retaliate with significant force. 

Second, and concurrently, during the 
period in which they lack the capability of 
attacking us decisively, they have been 
forced into other, more devious avenues 
leading to Communist goals. 

Thus we see the smiles and jokes, the prof- 
fered aid to underdeveloped nations, and the 
time-consuming stalling on disarmament and 
other questions of international importance. 

Militarily speaking, we cannot let the 
changing expression on the Communist face 
affect our defense planning. Although I am 
quite hopeful that eventually the Commu- 
nists will change, I do not think it will be 
soon. 

For this reason we must continue to work 
hard on what has been termed “the long pull” 
in defense. For 10, 50 years, or longer, our 
best chances for security lie in the system we 
have found to be effective during this last 
decade. This means we must remain s0 
strong that no aggressor will risk attacking 
us, regardless of how burning his ambitions 
or how dishonorable his methods. 

To keep strong enough so that in 1966 we 
can celebraté a second decade of security will 
require great efforts on our part. It also 
means that we must solve some major 
problems. 

Each of the services faces difficulties in 
maintaining effective strength. You who are 
interested in airpower have undoubtedly been 
following the current Air Force questions 
dealing with bombers, bases, and missiles. 
There are also other problems which are the 
primary concern of other services. 

There is one concern, however, that is com- 
mon to all three arms. It is a problem that 
assumes special meaning here, since this base 
is primarily a large training establishment. 
In these days of supersonic airplanes and 
miraculous electronics, it brings us up short 
to realize that our main difficulty is an old- 
fashioned one, a shortage of men. 

Consider how this affects the Air Force. 

Although, as I said, the problem is old- 
fashioned, the kinds of men we need are 
products of a new age, the jet age. We can 
get thousands of untrained, basic airmen. 
This is no solution. The difficulty is in get- 
ting the skilled technicians, or in keeping our 
skilled airmen once we have trained them 
from basics. 

A shortage of technical skills places us in a 
vicious circle. When an experienced me- 
chanic leaves the service, he must be re- 
placed. To replace him, we must train an 
unskilled airman. To train unskilled airmen 
requires a skilled technical teacher. We 
must, in effect, pull a good man out of a com- 
bat organizaticn and use him as a teacher in 
a training organization, like the one here. 
This, in turn, creates the need or another 
technician in the combat unit, and so on. 
Thus the most serious result of the shortage 
of skilled men is reduced combat capability. 

Another serious result is the increased cost 
of operating your Air Force. Our training 
bills are tremendous, and again, if our train- 
ing job were not so big, much of the money 
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now used for training could be used to in- 
crease our combat power. 

The immediate remedy for this trouble is 
to increase the attractiveness of a career of 
military service. Last year our Government 
granted a pay raise to servicemen. Immedi- 
ately reenlistments started to rise. Unfor- 
tunately, the greatest rise was among those 
men whose military specialties were not crit- 
ical. Although the pay raise helped, it was 
not large enough to induce enough jet en- 
gine mechanics, hydraulic experts, and elec- 
tronic specialists to stay in. 

What we need is a pay raise that, added to 
other service benefits, will more nearly equal 
the compensation of equivalent civilian posi- 
tions. As part of this compensation, we must 
be able to offer adequate housing, proper 
medical care for dependents, and other 
benefits. 

It has been pointed out many times that 
the cost of these remedies would be far 
smaller than the amount we are now paying 
in turnover and training costs. 

But even if the remedies cost more, we still 
would get a bargain. If all the services could 
man their full forces with properly trained 
and experienced men, the Nation’s effective 
defense potential would be multiplied. 

I think it is appropriate on this Armed 
Forces Day here in Wichita Falls, Tex.—home 
of one of our largest training bases—that I 
leave these thoughts with you. This is the 
day set aside to honor the men and women 
of the Armed Forces. We must do everything 
we can to hang on to these wonderful people. 
Here in Wichita Falls, you are already con- 
tributing to this cause by helping to make 
our people feel they are doing a worthwhile 
job. I hope you will be just as enthusiasti- 
cally behind any measures designed to keep 
these people on their jobs. 

The strength we need to deter war lies 
first, last, and always in our people. It is up 
to all of us to insure that a shortage of 
trained people does not turn out to be the 
Achilles’ heel of our defense. 





North Atlantic Treaty Organization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith the following resolution adopt- 
ed by the program board of the Coun- 
cil of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
County, Wednesday, May 9, 1956: 

Whereas both President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles have said that it 
is now time to develop the economic and 
political potentiality of NATO; and 

Whereas most of our NATO allies have for 
some months been pressing such action; 
and 

Whereas it is of cardinal importance that 
the moral power of the democratic West 
unite effectively behind some responsible 
effort to explore how best to preserve and 
advance the right and practice of self-gov- 
ernment throughout the world; and 

Whereas the statement of our Secretary of 
State in New York City, April 23, indicates 
a forward-looking attitude toward world af- 
fairs, away from war and nuclear menace 
toward a more orderly way of international 
life: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the program board of 
the Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
County, having previously urged the imme- 
diate passage of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
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tion 12 which is a resolution for calling an 
Atlantic Exploratory Convention of citizen 
delegates from the principal Western democ- 
racies, we do hereby convey to the Secretary 
of State of the United States our approval 
of his statement that this Nation is willing 
to join with other NATO countries in an 
exploration of ways and means to develop 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
ways more than military; and we commend 
the purpose to strengthen the econ8mic and 
cultural forces of these nations; and we pray 
that unified action, if achieved, may extend 
to the benefit of all peoples everywhere. 





Maritime Day Address by Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, today is 
that outstanding occasion which, unfor- 
tunately, occurs but once a year. It is 
Maritime Day. 

I have just returned from a luncheon 
given by the Propeller Club, port of Bal- 
timore. While there, I had the great 
privilege of introducing the guest of 
honor, our friend and distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Of course, in looking about for an out- 
standing authority on maritime matters, 
it was only natural that the Propeller 
Club would give serious consideration to 
requesting the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to deliver the Maritime Day address. 
During that time he did me, the Port of 
Baltimore Propeller Club, and the State 
of Maryland the great honor of delivering 
one of the finest Maritime Day addresses 
I have ever been privileged to hear. Ac- 
cordingly, and for the purpose of sharing 
his remarks with the Members of the 
Senate and the people generally, I send 
to the desk a copy of his speech, with a 
request for unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY SENATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
MarRITIME Day LUNCHEON, PROPELLER CLUB 
or BaLTIMORE, May 22 
Since I certainly don’t want to sail into any 

port, especially Baltimore, under false colors, 
I think I should say right here and now that 
you fellows are competitors, strong competi- 
tors, of oursin Boston. This rivalry is one of 
the painful yet stimulating facts of Atlantic 
port life, and I want you to know that we 
recognize it as such. 

Despite our rivalry, however—and it’s a 
healthy one fundamentally—you in Balti- 
more and we in Boston have an equal and 
vital interest in maritime affairs as a whole. 
It is therefore essential that, as Baltimoreans 
and Bostonians, but even more importantly 
as Americans, we do everything within our 
power to see to it.that a dynamic and pro- 
gressive national maritime policy is main- 
tainéd and implemented with commonsense, 
vigor, and foresight. Although we all recog- 
nize it, I think we can never overemphasize 
the dual importance of our merchant marine 
and our maritime industries to a healthy 
American economy and to our national de- 
fense. 
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Nearly 100 years of trial and error, marked 
in great part by the failure to recognize this 
dual importance of our merchant marine, 
failed to provide America with a stable mari- 
time policy until Congress drafted the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. This act is agreed 
to be a fundamental piece of maritime legis- 
lation, for it establishes a workable basis for 
maintaining a strong American merchant 
marine as a private enterprise venture, and 
at the same time strengthening the merchant 
marine and the shipbuilding industry as an 
essential arm of our national security and as 
an indispensable auxiliary of our armed serv- 
ices in event of national emergency. 

In time of peace, reliable shipping service 
at reasonable rates requires that the United 
States carry a substantial part of its water- 
borne foreign commerce in American-flag 
vessels. During periods of economic depres- 
sion, such as all nations have known in their 
history, the seafaring people have tended to 
give priority to their own commerce and 
their fleets have been instruments of national 
policy and trade promotion. But even in 
times of peace and prosperity such as we 
enjoy today, it is clear that if the strength 
of our American merchant marine is reduced 
or, indeed, if we were ever to be without it, 
foreign maritime powers would be in a posi- 
tion—which they are ever ready and eager to 
occupy—of carrying our goods at times and 
from ports of their own choosing and at 
whatever prices the American traffic could be 
forced to bear. Needless to say, those prices 
would be boosted sky high. We could not 
argue, since we could not compete. 

Of even greater consequence, however, is 
the vital role of the merchant marine and 
the shipbuilding industry as instruments of 
national defense and security. Regardless 
of ordinary economic considerations, the 
maintenance of a vigorous merchant marine, 
available for service as a military auxiliary, 
simply must be regarded as a necessary cost 
of national defense to the extent that an 
adequate merchant fleet and shipbuilding 
industry cannot, in the light of crippling 
foreign competition, be self-supporting. 

The Congress is repeatedly reminded of 
these facts by those of us who, by reason of 
the maritime States from which we come, 
have a great awareness and knowledge of 
United States maritime history, policy, and 
requirements. Fortunately, through the vig- 
orous and unflagging efforts, on a wholly 
bipartisan basis, of such Senators, among 
others, as your JOHN BuTLER, Washington's 
WARREN MAGNUSON, Maine’s FREDERICK 
PayNE, and this occasionally seagoing 
Yankee now speaking, the Senate has been 
regularly persuaded that certain legislation 
just had to be placed at the top of the Sen- 
ate’s must list of legislation to be enacted. 
We have not achieved all that we hope to, 
all that we should—but we refuse to give 
up the ship! 

Most recently, through the spirited bi- 
partisan effort to which I have referred, we 
were able to record in the Senate a defense 
of the Cargo Preference Act, the 50-50 law, 
which we believe in so wholeheartedly and 
which we feel must be maintained. The 
very existence of a United States-flag fleet is 
our only protection against the kind of sit- 
uation as that in which foreign maritime 
powers would be enabled, without such cargo 
preference restrictions, to take arbitrary and 
costly action where our American cargoes 
are concerned. Public Law 664, the Cargo 
Preference Act, is one of those pieces of 
legislation which prevents such foreign mo- 
nopoly and yet at the same time fairly pro- 
vides our friends from abroad with,an op- 
portunity to participate in the interest of 
healthier world trade. Previously, on nine 
such occasions since 1948, Congress has writ- 
ten this 50-50 provision into various aid 
programs. Now the Cargo Preference Act 
has made it unnecessary to repeat that pro- 
cedure. It has become a part of our general 
law. 
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In another area of merchant marine in- 
terest and activity, it is pleasing to report 
that with the approval of Public Law 415 of 
this Congress, the Secretary of Commerce has 
been authorized to maintain the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., on a 
permanent basis. 

In a word, we are strengthening the sinews 
of our merchant marine for the purpose of 
attracting the best of our young men to the 
merchant marine and encouraging them to 
remain in it as career officers. 

These actions are typical of the maritime 
legislation for which we are determined to 
fight hard in every session of every Congress, 
and yet these are but a part of a larger effort, 
a wider program, that must be given effect 
continuingly if the American merchant ma- 
rine is, economically and in the national in- 
terest, to achieve the goals it seeks. 

I have had occasion from time to time to 
list six specific suggestions as to how our 
maritime problem may be seen clearly and 
implemented successfully. The suggestions 
are these: 

1. A full cooperation among the Maritime 
Board, the shipping industry, and Govern- 
ment based upon confidence and mutual un- 
derstanding. 

2. The prompt determination of reliable 
indices for construction and operating par- 
ticipation by the Government. 

3. The institution and maintenance of an 
orderly replacement program by appropriate 
planning and legislation. 

4. The common-sense gearing of our mari- 
time policy equally to defense and to peace- 
time needs. 

5. The initiation of a vigorous and com- 
prehensive program of public information 
and enlightenment. 

6. The effective administration of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, together with a 
periodic review of that act to see how it may 
be better implemented from time to time in 
order that its purposes may be more effec- 
tively achieved. 

It has always seemed to me very necessary 
that our citizens realize that the benefi- 
ciaries of a strong national maritime policy 
are not solely the shipowners and operators 
or those who man the vessels. The bene- 
ficiaries of such a policy are all the people 
of all the States, for every single region in 
this country contributes to and shares in 
the benefits which flow from the construc- 
tion, the maintenance, and the operation 
of our merchant fleet in time of peace and 
in time of war. 

As a member of the Senate Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committee, I have 

worked hard for years to try to help over- 
come the feast or famine practices that 
have characterized us in maritime affairs 
over the years. In time of peace we have, 
characteristically, been foolishly content to 
wallow in the trough of the maritime wave. 
Then hurriedly and apprehensively in time 
of emergency we have built, at tremendous 
expense and with no little risk, to achieve 
a crest of production adequate to those 
emergency needs. 

We hear much these days, particularly as 
regards airpower and the new era of guided 
missiles, of research and development, the 
work of our scientists in private laboratories 
and in Government installations designed 
for one purpose: the more rapid and effec- 
tive improvement of weapons, ships and air- 
craft. We have had it dramatized spectacu- 
larly for men who go down to the sea in ships 
by the atomic-powered submarine Nautilus. 
This same emphasis upon research and de- 
velopment must be applied to America’s 
merchant marine, to the conception, design- 
ing, and building of newer, better, more effi- 
cient and more economical commercial ves- 
sels and gear. 

During World War II, Mrs. Saltonstall 
was invited to christen the first LST built 
in the shipyard at Hingham, Mass. That 
yard was barely a year old and had been 
created almost from scratch on the Massa- 
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chusetts shoreline. Just as Mrs. Saltonstall 
was about to break the bottle on the ves- 
sel’s bow, the superintendent of the yard 
said to her, “This ship will go down the ways 
at a speed of 16 knots and it will never move 
as fast as that again.” That statement 
often makes me think of the advances that 
have been made in marine design and en- 
gineering in the last decade and of the grim 
significance of that progress in today’s world. 

Finally, may I say that, if we intend to 
keep an effective merchant marine afloat, 
it is inescapable that our merchant marine 
will have to be helped financially to com- 
pete with foreign-flag vessels. Therefore, a 
program of Government participation seems 
to be the only answer to our dilemma. Only 
through such Government participation can 
American shipowners maintain up-to-date, 
high-speed vessels which they can operate 
on a competitive basis with foreign-flag 
fieets. 

For the same reasons we must continue 
with the construction subsidy program, 
which enables American shipyards to re- 
tain that vital core of shipyard labor with- 
out which we could not build vessels in time 
of war. A New Englander certainly doesn’t 
spend money he doesn’t have to spend. 
Nevertheless he paints his barn regularly. 
This is an expenditure, but it is a long- 
term economy. It is exactly in that sense 
that we must look upon expenditures where 
our national security and the merchant ma- 
rine are concerned. 

Let me conclude with these words of 
President Eisenhower’s: “We were caught 
fiat footed in both World Wars because we 
relied too much upon foriegn owned and 
operated shipping to carry our cargoes 
abroad and to bring critically needed sup- 
plies to this country. 

“America’s industrial prosperity and mili- 
tary security both demand that we main- 
tain a privately operated merchant marine 
adequate in size and of modern design to 
insure that our lines of supplies for either 
peace or war will be safe. 

“I consider the merchant marine to be 
our fourth arm of defense and vital to the 
stability and expansion of our foreign trade.” 

These are sentiments of a far sighted and 
clear-thinking leader with which we all 
agree and toward the realization of which 
we are determined to work everlastingly 
hard together. 





Quality of Bank Assets in Prosperity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the matter of public debt, pri- 
vate debt, and inflation are all subjects 
of deep interest to every thinking Ameri- 
can. 

James N. Land, vice president of the 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., of 
Pittsburgh, delivered a very able address 
on May 3, 1956, in Atlantic City, at the 
62d annual convention of the PBA. 

This address should be widely read, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Bank assets consist largely of borrowers’ 
obligations to pay. The quality of such as- 
sets, therefore, turns on the ability of bor- 
rowers to keep their promises. 
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Many times in the past, in periods of pros- 
perity, borrowers and lenders alike have be- 
come overoptimistic regarding the amount 
of debt that could be serviced and paid, and 
there have been many painful days of 
reckoning. 

Will Rogers, once when he was asked what 
caused depressions, is reported to have re- 
plied, “Well, every now and then we have 
to stop and pay up.” 

Is history getting ready to repeat itself 
again, or has the creation of debt this time 
been sufficiently restrained that no new day 
of reckoning is to be expected? 

The largest single borrower whose obli- 
gations are held by banks is, of course, the 
United States Government. The Federal 
debt, as we all know, is a huge one. It has 
not, however, increased markedly in total 
amount in the last 10 years, and relative to 
the size of the economy it has declined con- 
siderably. At the end of 1946 it was about 
1% times gross national product for that 
year; now it is only about 70 percent of the 
current annual rate of gross national product. 

There can be no doubt of the continuing 
ability of the United States Government to 
meet its obligations in dollars. The money 
it requires for payments of principal must, 
of course, come largely from the sale of new 
obligations, as must also the funds for fi- 
nancing deficits when they unfortunately 
occur. The Federal Reserve, while possess- 
ing a large degree of independence, recog- 
nizes the necessity of maintaining condi- 
tions in the money market which will enable 
the Treasury to carry out its necessary fi- 
nancing. This was demonstrated anew last 
November in the assistance which the Fed- 
eral Reserve then rendered to a Treasury 
refunding. It is unthinkable that the Fed- 
eral Reserve should set itself up over and 
beyond the general Government to such an 
extent as to cause the Treasury to default. 

The sole question regarding the quality of 
United States Government obligations is not 
whether they will be paid but whether the 
dollars in which they are paid will have the 
same or a diminished purchasing power. 
Prosperity is a threat to the quality of such 
obligations only if its sets in motion a chain 
of circumstances which leads to inflation. 
Regardless of its effect on quality, however, it 
does tend to reduce the quantity of Govern- 
ment obligations in the hands of banks. 
For instance, during 1955, the pressure to ob- 
tain funds for loans caused commercial 
banks to dispose of about $7 billion of 
United States Government securities. This 
substitution of risk assets for riskless caused 
some lessening in the average quality of bank 
portfolios. 

Private debtors and State and local govern- 
ments cannot have the same degree of as- 
surance as the Federal Government in ob- 
taining money with which to meet their obli- 
gations under any and all circumstances, 

An unfortunate result of a long period of 
prosperity is that it creates a deceptive ap- 
pearance of strength for many marginal en- 
terprises. Also many lenders become lulled 
into a false sense of security as prosperous 
conditions continue on and on without seri- 
ous reversal. There is a strong temptation 
to be content with reduced margins of safety, 
as for instance in the relationship of current 
assets to current liabilities on the part of bor- 
rowers, whereas past experience would in- 
dicate that the reverse would be the part of 
wisdom. For instance, after an extended 
period of prosperity perhaps we should re- 
gard a current ratio to 244 to 1 as being no 
better than 1% to 1 following a period of 
liquidation when things had been put to 
the test. And perhaps we should have a 
similar viewpoint in regard to the relation- 
ship of earnings to charges. 

Hindsight has proved that in the past the 
quality of lending tends to deteriorate in 
long periods of prosperity. By way of ex- 
ample, I shall cite some figures from a study 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
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of a sample of urban mortgage loans made 
in the 1920’s by life insurance companies, 
commercial banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks. In the case 
of residential loans, 21 percent in volume of 
the loans made in 1925-29 eventually went 
into default as compared with only 8 percent 
of the loans of this character made in 1920-24. 
The corresponding percentages for loans on 
business properties were 37 percent for 
1925-29 and 14 percent for 1920-24. These 
striking divergencies can only partly ex- 
plained by the fact that the earlier loans had 
more time to be paid down or paid off be- 
fore trouble hit. 

In suggesting that there may be a margin 
of borrowers whose ability to pay debts is 
less strong than it should be, I am not im- 
plying a serious deterioration of position on 
the part of most business enterprises. 

In the corporate field at least, the view 
that there has not been a general deteriora- 
tion seems supported by the overall facts re- 
garding corporate debt. These facts have 
been obscured somewhat by increased use of 
the lease-back device, which creates obliga- 
tions that do not appear on the balance 
sheet. Nevertheless, it seems fairly clear 
that, if we leave out accrued taxes offset 
by short-term United States Government 
obligations owned, the rise in the debt of 
nonfinancial corporations during the last 15 
years has not been as great proport:onately 
as the growth in either corporate profits or 
the general economy during the same period. 
It is true that this is partly because the debt 
rose relatively little during the war years, but 
even if we deal only with the present decade 
we find little evidence of any markedly dis- 
proportionate growth in corporate debt. 

When we turn to unincorporated enter- 
prises, we find that their debt has been in- 
creasing at a somewhat faster rate than cor- 
porate debt, not only over the span of the 
last 15 years but also during the present 
decade. This suggests that there may be a 
greater segment of borrowers of marginal 
strength among unincorporated businesses 
than among corporations. 

While State and local governmental debt 
has increased substantially since the war 
and particularly during the last 3 years, it 
is nevertheless considerably smaller now in 
relation to gross national product than it 
was in 1940 and 1941. Such debt does not 
seem likely to be a primary or initiating 
cause of trouble in the economy. The prob- 
lems of State and local governments relate 
more to raising new money for such things 
as schools and roads than to paying the 
obligations they have already incurred. 

I now come to a class of debt which is of 
great importance, from the standpoint both 
of bank portfolios and the general economy, 
and that is the debt of individuals, consist- 
ing primarily of consumer debt and resi- 
dential mortgages. And here we find a class 
of debt that has been rising not only more 
rapidly than the general economy but also 
more rapidly than the specific economic fac- 
tors which generate most of the debt, namely, 
(1) consumer purchases of automobiles, 
household appliances and equipment, and 
other durable goods, and (2) residential con- 
struction. 

We are frequently assured by apologists for 


the debt that while it cannot go on rising - 


at recent rates its present level is not too 
“high” in relation to some standard or other 
and therefore is no cause for worry. Fre- 
quently such contentions are based on the 
assumed continued high level of income or 
on the greater margin of income which is 
available now for so-called discretionary 
spending. 

Such thinking misses a very important 
point. Income should not be thought of as 
something that comes into being without 
regard to what is happening in the area of 
debt creation and payment. If one grants 
that the debt cannot continue rising at 
recent rates, he should ask himself what ef- 
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fect the slackening will have on the amount 
of income that is being generated. 

Things which are sold to consumers on an 
installment-payment basis, whether they be 
automobiles or houses or household equip- 
ment or other goods, pump money into the 
income stream a long while in advance of 
taking an equal amount of money out of 
it. The money injected into the income 
stream consists largely of wages and salaries 
paid to the persons who make, transport, 
and sell the things destined for consumer 
installment purchase, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, it consists of dividends and interest 
paid from the business earnings generated by 
these processes. The money taken out of 
the income stream consists of downpayments 
and installment payments by the ultimate 
purchasers. 

To illustrate, take what happens in con- 
nection with an automobile. The work- 
men who make the automobile and the ma- 
terials entering into its manufacture will 
have received their wages probably before 
the automobile even reaches the ultimate 
buyer and in any event long before he has 
finished paying for it. The same will largely 
be true of salaries of supervisory and execu- 
tive personnel. Also investors in the con- 
cerns involved will usually have received 
their reward in the form of dividends and in- 
terest well before the ultimate buyer has 
finished his payments. 

In the economy as a whole at any given 
time the making, transporting, and market- 
ing of a multitude of new things destined for 
consumer installment purchase will be tend- 
ing to enlarge the income stream and the in- 
stallment paying for a multitude of things 
previously sold will be tending to reduce it. 
The net effect will depend on which element 
is dominant, and this is likely to be reflected 
in increases or decreases in the total amount 
of debt outstanding. 

Any increase in either the dollar volume 
of installment-debt financing or the period 
of time over which installments are to be 
paid provides a stimulus to the economy by 
widening the gap between money income 
created and money income used up, but it 
can be demonstrated mathematically that, 
in the absence of new changes, the effect of 
such a “shot in the arm” lasts no longer than 
the term of the new debt brought into ex- 
istence at the time of the change and is of 
diminishing importance before the end of 
that period. 

To illustrate, assume that for some years 
a particular type of personal debt has been 
coming into existence at the rate of $100 
million a month at the beginning of each 
month and has uniformly been payable over 
20 months. This would mean that a total 
of $100 million would be paid each month 
and the total debt outstanding at the end of 
any month would be $950 million. This 
would represent the unpaid residue of debt 
created over 20 months, consisting of $95 
million for the most recent month, $90 mil- 
lion for the month before that, and so on. 
Now assume that at the beginning of a par- 
ticular month new debt starts coming into 
existence at the rate of $120 million a month 
and the period over which the new debt is 
required to be paid is lengthened to 30 
months. The changed rates of debt creation 
and debt payment would cause the outstand- 
ing debt to rise gradually from $950 million 
to $1,740 million at the end of 30 months, at 
which point it would become stationary. 
Debt payment and debt creation would then 
be in balance, and, in the absence of new 
changes, the transitional stimulus to the 


economy would be at an end. If new 
changes should occur but should be in the 
direction of a reduced volume of borrowing 
or more rapid rates of repayment then not 
only would the stimulus be gone but instead 
there would be a drag operating against the 
economy. 
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I am aware that the money injected into 
the income stream by the processes I have 
been describing is not new or additional 
money unless it is borrowed from banks and 
that it does not go out of existence when re- 
paid unless it is repaid to banks. This, how- 
ever, is frequently the case. And even when 
the money used consists of nonbank funds 
previously in existence, its employment in 
financing installment-buying transforms it 
from the status of capital in certain hands 
into income flowing into other hands. It 
becomes capital again when repaid to the 
lenders and does not automatically reenter 
the income stream. 

The dollar volume of consumer purchases 
of durable goods was only about one-fourth 
larger in 1955 than in 1950, but the amount 
of consumer goods installment-debt out- 
standing at the end of 1955 was nearly double 
the amount outstanding at the end of 1950. 
Similarly, mortgage debt on nonfarm 1-to-4 
family residence was almost twice as large 
at the end of 1955 as at the end of 1950, 
although the dollar volume of residential 
construction was only about 60 percent 
greater during the 5 years ended with 1955 
than during the 5 years ended with 1950. 

In the year 1955 alone consumer install- 
ment debt went up nearly 25 percent and 
mortgage debt on nonfarm 1-to-4 family 
residences rose 17 percent. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland has 
computed that, if installment debt and dis- 
posable income were each to continue in- 
creasing at approximately the average per- 
centage rate of the past 4 years, installment 
debt by 1965 would be over three times as 
large in relation to disposable income as at 
the end of 1955, and in 1965 would require 
more than one-third of disposable income 
for its servicing. 

The recent rates of increase in consumer 
and residential debt are obviously unsustain- 
able; they simply cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. The arithmetic of debt-payment 
schedules, if nothing else, will inevitably re- 
duce the gap between debt creation and debt 
payment. 

I will venture the opinion that at least half 
of the rise in personal income in 1955 origi- 
nated in or was supported by unsustainable 
increases in personal debt. 

Income which originates in a growth of 
debt that cannot be kept up is unreliable 
income. One wishes that as it circulates 
through the economy it could be made to 
bear a label reading somewhat as follows: 
“This income originated in an unsustain- 
able source. Don’t count on its being re- 
peated.” Such a label would afford a better 
appreciation of economic realities. For ex- 
ample, the automobile worker who is receiv- 
ing Targe wages in a period in which auto- 
mobile installment debt is climbing rapidly 
can perhaps understand that his income may 
be reduced if such debt levels off, but people 
who at second-, third-, or fourth-hand re- 
ceive income created by his spending are 
usually not aware of the element of unde- 
pendability in it. If they were warned of 
this undependability, they might order their 
affairs differently. 

We talk much about the automatic stabi- 
lizers that have been built into our economy 
in the last quarter-century and I do not 
think they should be minimized. But I also 
think that before we accept the philosophy 
that we are in a completely new era we should 
take a good, hard look at the possibility that 
personal debt will prove to be an automatic 
unstabilizer. 


If trouble does develop in the area of per- 
sonal debt, I think the repercussions will be 
felt not so much in the form of defaults on 
personal debt as in a reduced volume of con- 
sumer purchases, particularly of durable 
goods. Most people, I believe, will keep up 
their debt payments even in a period of de- 
clining income. Both by inclination and to 
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keep their records clear, they will reduce 
their purchases of new goods before they 
default on their outstanding obligations. 
They can do this all the more readily because 
a high but reducible standard of living and 
a large stock of durable goods already on 
hand make more wants postponable than 
ever before. 

If trouble originating in the area of per- 
sonal debt causes a reduced volume of con- 
sumer purchases, the effects will be felt most 
severely by business concerns of marginal 
strength, particularly in the durable goods 
field. All of which reemphasizes the impor- 
tance of not relaxing standards in making 
loans to business enterprises. 

I do not intend to imply that I expect a 
period of liquidation comparable to the early 
1930’s, because the contrary is the case. But 
I do suggest that in our lending it would be 
well to take in account the posibility of a 
setback within the next few years of more 
severity than any readjustment that has oc- 
curred since the war. One does not have to 
be a bear on the future of this country to 
believe that such a setback is possible. If it 
were just a matter of material resources and 
human capabilities and desires, we could dis- 
miss the possibility of a downturn; we have 
everything of that sort that we need to keep 
our economy expanding continuously. But 
we must remember that these fundamental 
factors have almost always been favorable 
to economic expansion, and yet we have 
never been able in the past to proceed with- 
out interruption. To my way of thinking, 
these interruptions have occurred primarily 
because what I call the financial statement 
of things has been allowed to get out of 
kilter with the physical and human poten- 
tialities of the economy, requiring us every 
now and then, as Will Rogers said, “to stop 
and pay up.” 

If we adhere to conservative standards of 
lending and investing we may not only serve 
own own direct interests in avoiding trouble 
in our own portfolios but also contribute to 
the public welfare by mitigating those dis- 
tortions in the financial system which pro- 
duce economic dislocations. By throwing 
our weight against inflation now, we may 
be helping to avoid deflation later on and 
perhaps still later a renewed push toward 
inflation which might originate in govern- 
mental deficits incurred during the deflation. 
In other words, we may be doing our part in 
facilitating orderly and constructive eco- 
nomic progress. 





Remarks of W. P. Kennedy, President of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Mr. W. P. 
Kennedy, addressed the State meeting of 
the Minnesota Association of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen and Ladies 
Auxiliary Lodges in Minneapolis, Minn., 
on May 5, 1956. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Kennedy’s remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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ADDREss OF W. P. KENNEDY, PRESENT OF THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, BE- 
FORE THE STATE MEETING OF THE MINNE- 
SOTA ASSOCIATION OF BROTHERHOOD OF RAIL= 
ROAD TRAINMEN AND LADIES AUXILIARY 
LODGES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5, 1956 


Someone rightfully said, “Government is 
our Business.” The business of Government 
is, or should be, the concern of all. The 
problem that faces us, and particularly so 
in this important political year, is, how and 
what can we do, to exercise our rights in 
taking care of our business—the Govern- 
ment? 

The best and really the only effective and 
successful way to do the job is through our 
individual political efforts by qualifying and 
voting in all elections. 

Of course, we can do the job more effi- 
ciently, after we have qualified through reg- 
istering, wherever required, by pooling our 
political efforts with those of others, in 
groups and through such groups in political 
parties. 

The members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen have, through 73 years learned 
the great values of successfully doing things 
collectively. 

Our collective emdeavors have really been 
our salvation, as workers, striving to im- 
prove our wages, working conditions and 
ways of living. We would have faiied mis- 
erably as individuals. It was that working 
together, pulling together and all standing 
as one that did more to do the job than all 
else. 

Through those years we have also learned 
that pooling our political efforts can be tre- 
mendously effective in nominating and 
electing public officials who served the peo- 
ple—all of the people, not a certain group 
or small clique of specially favored persons. 

We have also learned that when we failed 
to pool our political efforts, we lost. We 
lost more than the election contest. We 
lost gains difficult to recover. A good exam- 
ple of such losses was in the vote com- 
placency in 1946, which brought forth that 
terribly bad 80th Congress in 1947, with its 
infamous Taft-Hartley Act and uneven and 
unfair tax laws. In other instances we have 
watched national administrations almost for- 
get the workers and the farmers in their 
eagerness to serve that small clique, who 
appeared to be their heaviest campaign con- 
tributors. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and its ladies auxiliary, a labor organization 
of serious minded American workers in the 
United States and Canada, will continue its 
age-old custom of being nonpartisan in all 
elections. That is the only reasonable course 
we can take in fairness to all concerned. 
Those most concerned in such actions are 
the members of the brotherhood, who are 
usually quite active in all political parties, 
except the Communist Party. We do not 
have any known Communists. We do not 
want any. They would find our membership 
hard and difficult to get along with. 

The democratic procedures within the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen do not 
provide fertile ground for Communists or 
other totalitarian minded individuals. That 
is good for us. That’s the way we want it. 
It’s the way we are going to keep it. 

We have developed a good habit of look- 
ing over the political issues that are of vital 
interest to the workers, to the farmers and to 
the people generally. We scan the records 
of those in office, along with information and 
attitudes of those seeking office. From such 
information we make our decisions on who 
to support and who to oppose. We support 
or oppose the candidates regardless of their 
political party. It’s the only way we can do— 
in our search for justice and political free- 
dom. 

The elections this year—are of grave politi- 
cal importance—in Minnesota—in the Na- 
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tion—and in the world-at-large. The elec- 
tion of a President, a Vice President and the 
Members of Congress presents a great chal- 
lenge and a great opportunity to every mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and ladies auxiliary in the United States, 
in lending their assistance in building this 
Nation’s future program and policies for a 
freer and more democratic society at home 
and throughout the world. 

In a world endangered by Communistic 
influence abroad and with economic un- 
certainty and political confusion at home, 
the stakes in the primaries and in the gen- 
eral elections this year are enormous. We, 
the citizens of this great country have a 
most important task before us. We should 
insist that the major political parties nom- 
inate their most qualified candidates and in- 
clude planks in their platforms on the im- 
portant domestic and foreign issues before 
the American people. 

We, in the labor unions, in the farm organ- 
izations, and in the civic groups, must do our 
part in presenting the issues clearly and 
understandingly to the people. 

We can wholeheartedly support the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation in its nationwide 
campaign to have citizens to qualify and to 
vote in the primaries and in the general 
elections. 

We must overcome the complacencies of 
the past. We must all qualify and vote. It’s 
the wise thing to do. It’s the only way we 
can assure ourselves of holding our eco- 
nomic and social gains of the past two dec- 
ades. It’s our only chance to go forward to 
the better ways of living—we cannot stand 
still—we either move forward or backward— 
and who among us wants to go back to those 
demoralizing days of the 1930’s. People 
throughout the world, who love liberty and 
want its freedoms preserved are anxiously 
watching and waiting the results of our pri- 
maries and elections. We must not fail 
them. We must not fail ourselves. There is 
so much depending on what we do in Amer- 
ica this year. 

The office of the Chief Executive of the 
United States is a most important one. On 
the shoulders of our next President will rest 
the responsibility for the general welfare and 
the preparedness of our 166 millions of 
people and there will be millions and mil- 
lions of people in the critical areas of the 
world who will look hopefully to America for 
guidance. 

The next 4 critical and difficult years 
will require a lot of hard and vigorous work. 
As much as we may desire to do so, there 
just isn’t any plausible way of successfully 
delegating the important and essential 
duties of our Chief Executive. We cannot 
accept the idea that our national adminis- 
tration can be liberal in its foreign policies 
and at the same time serve the most 
decadent reactionaries at home. 

We want and we need a President who 
will serve all of the people, not just a 
privileged few—one who believes that our 
great natural resources belong to—and 
should be used for—all of the people, in- 
stead of being given away for exploitation 
by selected groups or individuals for per- 
sonal gain. Our next President should be 
@ person who believes that what is good 
for the workers, the farmers, the house- 
keepers, and the small-business people, is 
also good for America. 

We regard the office of the Vice President 
as one of importance—not to be offered as a 
consolation prize. Events of the past months 
make us more than ever conscious of the 
importance of an office, whose occupant is 
only a heartbeat away from that of the 
Chief Executive. 

We deplore a political expediency whereby 
a liberal is counterbalanced with a conserva- 
tive as a candidate for Vice President, or 
vice versa. The succession in office makes 
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both the President and the Vice President 
equally important. The people should so 
regard it—even if the politicians have no 
regard for the desires of the people. 

While we discuss the importance of na- 
tional officials, we must not overlook the 
national officials to be elected from the sev- 
eral States. Along with the President and 
Vice President, there will be 33 United 
States Senators and the entire House of 
ee 435—a delegation from each 
state. 

Our great State of Minnesota has its im- 
portant and impressive quota to be nomi- 
nated and elected this year. The nine Rep- 
resentatives in Congress are up for the con- 
sideration of the voters this year. Of those 
9 there are 5 who have been outstanding 
in their services to the people of our State 
and of our Nation. It might be well to call 
the roll—for they do-deserve special mention. 

Here in Minneapolis we have a fine liberal 
in Roy W. Wier in the Third District, now 
serving his fourth term. Across the river 
from St. Paul, there is another fine liberal, 
EUGENE J. McCartHy in the Fourth District, 
also serving his fourth term. Over from 
Grove City in the Sixth District we have an 
outstanding farmer, who is equaling his city 
colleagues’ record—FrED MARSHALL, serving 
his fourth term. Representing the north- 
ern part of the State from Chisholm is 
another fighter for the rights of the people, 
JOHN A. BLATNIK in the Eighth District, 
serving his fifth term—and in the north- 
western Ninth District, we have a newcomer 
in national politics, Mrs. Cora KNUTSON, 
serving her first term. And really doing a 
good job. It’s wonderful—those 5 good 
Congressmen—the only thing we need to 
do is to return them to the Congress along 
with 4 others who will serve the people’s 
interests as these 5 are now doing. 

The election of liberals as President, Vice 
President, and as Senators would be inef- 
fectual without a majority in the House of 
Representatives. That is why it is so im- 
portant to increase the number of liberals 
in the House of Representatives from Min- 
nesota. 

That outstanding liberal in the Senate of 
the United States, our good friend and 
fellow citizen Husert H. HumpHrey needs 
more help in Washington next year. One 
of the best ways to give that help is to elect 
more Congressmen like Wier; McCarTuy, 
MARSHALL, BLATNIK, and Cora KNUTSON. 

There is a definite trend toward the 
nomination and election of candidates who 
will serve all of the people. 

The Congress will be called upon to con- 
sider fair and equitable tax law revision, 
labor relations, social security, national 
health, railroad retirement, aid to schools, 
Federal housing and workable farm sup- 
ports—all of those subjects are extremely 
vital to members of the Brotherhood and 
the Auxiliary and the workers in all other 
avocations. 

We do have a big task ahead of us—we 
must do our part to make sure that our 
most important business—the business of 
our Government is carried on in a forthright 
manner to promote the general welfare—to 
provide adequately for the national defense 
and to adjust the inequalities which de- 
veloped when we failed to do our part of 
the job. 

The task ahead of us will not be so very 
difficult—if each individual will do his or 
her share by voting in all elections—and 
pool their voting collectively with that of 
others seeking the same goals. It is really 
a simple matter and doesn’t take very much 
time. 

The most important phase of it—is voting 
for the candidates who serve your interests, 
regardless of their party affiliations. There’s 
no reason why we cannot use the same good 
judgment used by the big industrialists and 
the financiers of Wall Street—they vote for 
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candidates who serve their interests. When 
we become aware of the great value of that 
vote of ours—we will vote for labor’s en- 
dorsed candidates. Public Officials elected 
with the support of labor unions have always 
served the public interest—that is always 
to our interest. 

Our labor unions were put at an unfair 
disadvantage by our enemies who controlled 
the 80th Congress and passed the Taft- 
Hartley Act over the veto of the President. 
That act among other antilabor provisions 
amended section 313 of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, by putting labor unions in with 
national banks and corporations organized 
under the authority of Congress. 

To overcome the restrictions of the Taft- 
Hartiey law we organized the Trainmen’s 
Political Education League. The league pro- 
vides facility whereby the members, em- 
ployees and friends of the brotherhood can 
legally carry on needed nonpartisan po- 
litical activities in support of favorable 
candidates for public office. 

TPEL affords you and your friends the 
opportunity to effectively take an active part 
in the selecting of capable public officials 
who will be friendly to your interests. 

tI is the best way you can help keep your 
Government working for all of the people. 
We must ever be alert to the fact that a 
TPEL contribution is needed from each of 
you and from each member of your lodge. 
Our friendly candidates need financial sup- 
port. We can give that needed support 
through TPEL. A membership card is issued 
to all making a contribution of $1 or more. 

Brother Lester J. Covey, State Legislative 
Representative, is State chairman for TPEL. 
He has membership cards. He will accept 
your contributions. 

We do have a vital interest in the issues 
that should be discussed and considered in 
the campaign this year. 

Will the power companies be given the 
franchise to sell the publicly created power 
from the Niagara Falls development—or will 
we follow that splendid example set by the 
Canadians in the Ontario Public Power Au- 
thority. The Canadians give the people full 
advantage of public power. We, in the 
United States should do likewise. 

The national administration takes an en- 
entirely different view—in the Hells Canyon 
project, where every effort is made to give 
away that great natural resource to a power 
company with its limitations to develop the 
full potentiality. 

Another good example of the administra- 
tion's attempt to destroy the progress made 
in public power, flood control, and conserva- 
tion is in the support given the ill-fated ven- 
ture of the Dixon-Yates in the power field 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority territory. 
Another one is the efforts to dispose of the 
public grazing and timber lands—much of 
which are in national parks and national 
preserves. We must take care or we will be 
seeing national scandals that will make the 
Teapot Dome-Fall-Doheny scandals of the 
early twenties look like pink tea parties in 
comparison. 

It is time to check vote complacency and 
join in the campaign to have all qualify and 
vote—and to become familiar with the 
issues—the real issues before the people of 
our great Nation. We, in the labor unions 
do have a vital interest in the issues that 
should be sizzling hot topics of the cam- 
paign this year. 

America is full of traditionally liberal, mil- 
itant people—people who love the good life 
of freedom and abundance for all. We are 
yet too close to the early pioneering frontiers- 
men to have developed the conservative ways 
and attitudes of the continentals. The ma- 
jority of us still believe the rights of the in- 
dividual are and should be superior. We be- 
lieve im’ democratic government, free enter- 
prise, with the dignity and importance of 
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human rights, freedoms, and needs over all 
else. 

We want to conserve, at any cost, our in- 
valuable heritage of time-tested customs and 
institutions in the forward march to eco- 
nomic, social and political security. 

We can never hope to obtain the goal 
where we will reach economic, social and 
political perfection. The struggle for sur- 
vival goes on and it must be continued by 
us and by our children and their children. 
The present and the future, like that of the 
past, must depend upon the people, who are 
more conscious than the others, that our 
democratic way of life is not a label, nor 
@ name, but that it consists of social, eco- 
nomic and political ideals, which must be 
protected—fought for—in order to be kept 
alive and growing for us and for our pos- 
terity. Such people have always been more 
alert and sensitive to the forces which create 
injustices. Such people are the liberals, who 
have held high the torches of our cherished 
ideals. 

Thomas Jefferson recognized the forces of 
liberalism and reaction when he wrote, 
“Men by their very constitutions are natu- 
rally divided into two parties, those who fear 
and distrust the people and wish to draw all 
powers from them into the hands of the 
higher classes; and those who identify them- 
selves with the people, have confidence in 
them, cherish, and consider them as the 
most wise depository of the public interest.” 

Our political party alinements are not so 
well defined as in the quotation from Jef- 
ferson. We have liberals and reactionaries 
in both the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. That is why we, as a labor union, 
must remain nonpartisan—supporting lib- 
erals where we find them in both parties, 
In that way we attempt to meet the chal- 
lenges of our time by courageously joining 
with those who believe the people to be the 
best depositary of the public interest. 

As a voter in Minnesota, I don’t see how 
I can turn in any direction but to the Demo- 
crat-Farmer-Labor Party. 

In Gov. Orville Freeman, we have a liberal 
as described by Thomas Jefferson, who serves 
well the interests of all people in the State. 
He is doing a good job and his administra- 
tion is following the pattern set by his illus- 
trious predecessor, Floyd B. Olson. 

The State of Minnesota needs Orville Free- 
man and with him a workable majority in 
the legislature. 

It will be wise to follow the endorsement 
of the Minnesota State Legislative Board. 
Lester Covey will keep you fully and cor- 
rectly informed on the candidates for State 
offices endorsed by the legislative board. 

The uneasy restlessness of the people since 
January 1953 seems to show less and less 
confidence in President Eisenhower and the 
Republican Party. Despite all of the favor- 
able publicity in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, on the television and over the radio, 
there’s definite trend in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The 30 Republican Governors in 1953 have 
dwindled to 21, with the Democrats increas- 
ing their number from 18 to 27. Five hun- 
dred and five State legislators have been 
added to the Democratic column in the same 
period. Hundreds of Republican strong- 
holds in counties and cities in Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Indiana, the New England States 
and in other sections of the country have 
turned Democratic—all of this indicates the 
people’s resentment against the administra- 
tion’s failure to provide for the general wel- 
fare. It is evident that what is good for 
General Motors is not good for and is not 
wanted by the people. 

The Minnesota Legislative Boards of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and La- 
dies Auxiliary have the obligations of direct- 
ing the course of our members should take 
in the primary and general elections. The 
officers and members of the boards must not 
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fail in pushing forward our collective politi- 
cal efforts to where all will be registered and 
all will vote in the primary election, Septem- 
ber 11 and in the general election November 
6. 1956 is an important political year. You 
can make it one for yourselves and for the 
people. May God grant you the wisdom to 
do 50. 





Legislation From the Bench 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Tues- 
day, May 15, 1956, entitled “Legislation 
From the Bench,” which is worthy of the 
consideration of all Members of Con- 
gress, as well as citizens generally in this 
country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATION FROM THE BENCH 


Senators Bripces and McCarTny are Offer- 
ing a bill providing that no act of Congress 
dealing with sedition, subversion, or commu- 
nism shall be construed as taking away the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the States in these 
fields. This legislation is in answer to recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, holding that 
the Federal Government preempted Jjurisdic- 
tion over such matters and that the States 
may not take action as long as the Govern- 
ment has laws under which it may act. 

The growing tendency of the Supreme 
Court to kill off State laws in wholesale 
lots and to center all authority in the Gov- 
ernment was pointed out in a speech the 
other day by Senator Byrp, of Virginia, who 
called upon Congress to stop the Court’s 
process of reducing the States to “the status 
of provinces, completely under Federal law.” 

In order to accomplish this purpose, Mr. 
Byrp and 11 other Senators have introduced 
bills whose general effect is to inform the 
Supreme Court that when Congress intends 
a Federal law to invalidate all State laws in 
the same field it will plainly say so, and that 
otherwise the Court is to presume no such 
intention. 


Among other recent decisions, the Supreme 
Court upheld the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in invalidating the conviction of Steve 
Nelson, a leading Communist, under the 
State sedition law. It also ruled that resort 
to the fifth amendment was not sufficient 
cause for firing a New York City schoolteach- 
er, although State law existed as authority 
for doing so. 

Senator Byrp noted a similar intrusion of 
the Court in denying States the right to ex- 
ercise ordinary police power in maintaining 
peace and order in labor disputes. The Court 
granted a writ of certiorari to the United 
Automobile Workers in a case involving 
union goon tactics amounting to civil in- 
surrection, which the Wisconsin Employment 


Relations Board had sought to bring under 
control. 


This string of decisions and court de- 
crees started in March, when the Supreme 
Court, upholding the immunity law of 1954 
in the case of a Communist named William 
Ludwig Ullmann, asserted the doctrine that 
Congress could bind the State courts. Ull- 
mann contended that, although the Fed- 
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eral immunity law compelled him to testify 
on Government order or go to jail, he was 
in nowise protected from subsequent prose- 
cution in the State courts, based on the 
testimony he gave under a pledge of Fed- 
eral immunity. Therefore, he argued, the 
immunity law abridged the fifth amendment, 
which guarantees that no witness may be 
compelled to testify against himself. 

The Supreme Court met the issue by say- 
ing that, inasmuch as the immunity law 
was related to the national security, it placed 
a restriction on the exercise of State power 
in the interest of a more effective exercise 
of conceded Federal power. As we asked at 
the time: Who conceded it? Certainly not 
the States. And the legislative history of 
the immunity law showed that Congress it- 
self admitted doubt that it had the consti- 
tutional power to bind the States. 

Senator Byrp says that, given the course 
upon which it has embarked, there is no 
telling where, if anywhere, the Supreme Court 
will be willing to stop. On the same premises 
that it has already adopted, it could pro- 
ceed to rule that no State can enact labor 
legislation or exercise the taxing power in 
areas in which the Federal Government also 
happens to operate. In fact, according to 
the prevailing philosophy of preemption, the 
Supreme Court would deny the States any 
powers in any fields for which the Federal 
Government has spoken a claim, however 
faintly, through congressional action. 

The 9th and 10th amendments, reserving 
rights to the States and the people, would 
inevitably become nuljities under the appli- 
cation of this doctrine. We think that Con- 
gress is right in deciding that it is past time 
to call a halt to the Court’s disposition to 
legislate from the bench in the interest of a 
vast extension of Federal power. To do so 
is not to negate the power of Congress, for 
it is clearly established that Federal law 
prevails when State law is in conflict. But 
that is not the issue. The issue is to pre- 
serve the concurrent jurisdiction of the 
States, as well as their integrity as voluntary 
partners who gave their consent to Federal 
union, 





Twentieth Anniversary of REA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the May 
1956 issue of Public Power, the official 
publication of the American Public 
Power Association, contains four articles 
recognizing the 20th anniversary of our 
REA program. These articles report on 
the past, present, and future of the REA 
program, as we pass the 20th anniversary 
of the Rural Electrification Act, which 
was signed on May 20, 1936, by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
one of these articles, which was written 
by Mr. Claude R. Wickard, who was for 
many years the able and devoted REA 
Administrator. He speaks a wise word 
of warning in his artiéle entitled “Ene- 
mies of Public Power Also Would Destroy 
Electric Cooperatives.” 

There being no objection, the article 
vas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ENEMIES OF PUBLIC POWER ALSO WOULD 
DeEsTROY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


(By Claude R. Wickard) 


(Eprror’s NoTe.—Longest term as REA Ad- 
ministrator during the agency’s first two dec- 
ades was served by Claude R. Wickard. Mr. 
Wickard rose through various positions in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration to 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1940. After re- 
signing as Secretary of Agriculture in 1945, 
he became REA Administrator, serving until 
1953. He now lives on his Indiana farm.) 


This is being written on a cold and snowy 
February night in an Indiana farm home, 
made comfortable, modern, and convenient 
through REA electric service. 

I was awakened this morning by an electric 
clock radio, and I heardethe latest news be- 
fore I arose. I washed and shaved with a 
plentiful supply of hot and cold water avail- 
able through an automatic electric water 
pressure system and an automatic electric 
water heater. The whole house was a com- 
fortable 72° because of an electrically con- 
trolled heating system. 

My breakfast: grapefruit was taken from 
an electric refrigerator. The milk which 
had been pasteurized in an electric home 
pasteurizer also came from the refrigerator. 
Bacon and eggs were cooked on an electric 
range. The coffee was made in an auto- 
matic electric percolator and the toast in an 
electric toaster. The garbage was placed in 
an electric disposal and the dishes were 
washed by an automatic electric dishwasher. 

My wife placed the soiled cloths and linens 
in the automatic washer and later trans- 
ferred them to the electric dryer before 
smoothing them with the electric iron. She 
cleaned the rugs with an electric vacuum 
sweeper. 

The noon meal came from foods which 
had been preserved in the electric refrigera- 
tor. The evening meal was prepared entirely 
from foods taken from the deep freeze and 
the refrigerator. Even before I sat down to 
the evening meal, I had received up to the 
minute news, weather and market reports 
over the radio. 

I took time out from writing this article 
after dinner to watch Purdue, my alma 
mater, beat Michigan 72 to 63 in a Big Ten 
basketball game. Because of the blizzard, 
many were prevented from attending the 
game, but I saw it clearly and comfortably 
in my own home through that electrical an- 
nihilator of space—television. 


With the exception of the radio, none of 
these electrical devices were in this house 
20 years ago. There was no power to oper- 
ate such electrical devices. Yet there was a 
high line along the State highway just 1 
mile away. Some of my neighbors and I 
had tried in vain to get the power company 
officials to serve us on terms we could afford. 
These officials said that the company was 
not interested in serving farmers because 
farmers would not use enough electricity to 
make service profitable. 


REA CHANGED FARM LIFE 


It was only after the creation of REA that 
the power company became interested in 
serving us. We refused to negotiate with 
these people who suddenly had become in- 
terested in giving us service after years of 
disinterest. We would wait a little longer 
perhaps to get electric service, but we 
thought we would get better and cheaper 
service through our own cooperative. In 2 
years we were getting REA electric service. 

We are now using it for over 20 different 
purposes in farm production. At the risk 
of omitting some, I shall try to name them: 
automatic water pumps, making water avail- 
able in automatic fountains in all buildings 
and fields; heaters for automatic water foun- 
tains; lighting of barns and barn lots; eleva- 
tors for grains and feeds; feed mixer; air 
compressor for tire inflation; power drills; 
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saw and planer; automatic hog house heater; 
hog house air circulator; poultry house 
lights; chicken brooder; pig brooders; milk- 
ing machine; milk cooler; milkhouse water 
heater; milking house ventilator; emery 
wheel; sickle sharpener; welder; chicken 
fountain heater; refrigerator for serum and 
vaccines; and crop dryer. 

Electric service has modernized farm liv- 
ing and it has helped to revolutionize farm 
production. Millions of rural families are 
deeply indebted to Franklin Roosevelt, 
George Norris, Sam Rayburn and others who 
had the vision of REA and the courage to 
fight off the opposition. 

Those of us who now derive so much bene- 
fit from REA must have vision and courage 
if we are not to lose the full benefit of REA 
or even all of REA. 

To obtain the full advantage of electric 
service on the farm, the service must be 
reliable and it must be low in cost. Reliable 
and low cost service means new uses and 
greater usage. The additional use means 
that the lines, transformers and other facili- 
ties must have greater capacity. The in- 
creased use of electricity around the farm- 
steads means more dependence on the serv- 
ice. This means that the proper mainte- 
nance of REA facilities is essential. The cost 
of REA service can be influenced by proper 
maintenance which will insure increased use. 

Reliability, capacity and cost are inter- 
dependent. The board of directors and the 
managers will have to have vision and cour- 
age if this interdependence is properly used 
to gain full advantage of REA service. 

My own REA cooperative is a good ex- 
ample of how it is possible to give good 
service through proper maintenance and in- 
creased capacity. It is most reassuring to 
know that other cooperative crews would 
rush to our aid if a bad storm hit our lines. 

We members could and would make our 
voices heard if our management was not 
alert and efficient. Yes, we can effectively 
control the affairs of our cooperatives in the 
interests of good service and low cost. 

My cooperative, like the majority of REA 
cooperatives, does not generate its own elec- 
tricity. It, therefore, has only limited con- 
trol over the reliability and cost of the serv- 
ice it extends its members. For instance, 
most of the lengthy interruptions of my 
service are due to the failure of the sup- 
plier’s system rather than the cooperative. 
The cooperative management can only beg 
that improvements be made to avoid these 
outages, which are far too frequent and too 
lengthy. The power company failures have 
an unfortunate habit of coming at milking 
time. 

The cooperatives in the State are in con- 
stant negotiation with the power suppliers 
over location of substations and wholesale 
rate contracts. One of the principal sup- 
pliers of REA power in the State has asked 
the State utility commission for approval 
of a rate increase, much of which was based 
on erroneous claims. The power company 
did not include an increase to REA coopera- 
tives in its petition, apparently because it 
did not want to disturb the most influential 
of its customers. When the utility commis- 
sion granted a part of the increase requested, 
it then included the REA cooperatives on the 
ground that rates could not be discrimina- 
tory. 

The cooperatives learned the truth of what 
they had often been told—that the long-term 
contracts always sought by the power com- 
panies are no guaranty against rate in- 
creases. 

There is considerable variation in the atti- 
tude of the cooperatives toward their sup- 


‘pliers. Some seem to feel that the only strat- 


egy they can adopt is to stay on the friend- 
liest terms With the power companies. 
Others are openly resentful of the arbitrary 
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and even arrogant tactics of the power com- 
pany officials. 

All of them realize more and more that the 
cooperative position is vulnerable and inse- 
cure, but perhaps few know that there are 
certain interests who would like to eliminate 
entirely the REA cooperatives. To most co- 
operative members the Hoover Commission 
report is something vague and remote. They 
do not see that those who support the Hoover 
Commission reports are by and large the same 
interests who didn’t want REA brought into 
existence in the first place, and who now see 
in the cooperatives a challenge to the monop- 
olistic utilities. 

Too few cooperative members see any rela- 
tionship between public power and REA co- 
operatives. They don’t know that the two 
types of projects have a lot in common, in- 
cluding a common opposition, and that this 
opposition is relentless and resourceful. 

Only through the development of plentiful 
supplies of low-cost public power could REA 
cooperatives be given loans to take electricity 
to hundreds of thousands of rural homes in 
the postwar period. 

The only hope of electric cooperatives to 
survive lies in eternal vigilance and unity. 
Those who would destroy public power would 
destroy the REA cooperatives and vice versa. 
It will take a unified defense to win the 
struggle against the common enemy. 





A Government-Subsidized Scholarship 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
shortage of teachers, scientists, nurses, 
- and social workers is a national problem 

to which I have frequently invited the 
Senate’s attention. I have just received 
a letter from Mr. Harold Pluimer, 
principal of the public schools in Ren- 
ville, Minn. He proposes a Government 
scholarship program for members of the 
top 10 percent of every senior class. It 
is a sound and constructive proposal. 

I commend him for his concern with 
this serious problem and for his imagi- 
native proposal. I have long supported 
a Federal scholarship program and en- 
dorse in general the suggestions of Mr. 
Pluimer. This type of Federal aid to 
education is urgently needed and could 
be expanded by cooperative efforts of 
States and local political subdivisions. I 
ask unanimous consent that his letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RENVILLE PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
Renville, Minn., May 14, 1556. 
Hon. Husert HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Please permit 
me to take some of your valuable time to 
very briefly propose a partial answer to the 
very acute problem of the shortage of pro- 
fessional personnel. Particularly I am re- 
ferring to teachers, scientists, nurses, and 
social workers. 

This may possibly be classified as a varia- 
tion of Federal aid to education but I am 
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sure the many public and congressional ob- 
jections to the Federal-aid program would 
not apply to the suggested plan. 

Approximately 114 million seniors will be 
graduating from our high schools this spring. 
I would like to recommend a Government 
subsidized scholarship program for the mem- 
bers of the top 10 percent of every senior 
class. Certainly this segment of the school 
population, in the interest of our national 
welfare, should attend college. Offhand the 
cost would appear staggering—but an analy- 
sis of the proposal would reveal it to be 
possibly one of the best investments our 
Government ever made. Let us assume a 
$100 scholarship for 100,000 students needing 
financial assistance. The cost per year 
would be approximately $10 million—the cost 
of one B-52 bomb®t. 

The implications of such a program are 
staggering, and it is difficult to conceive valid 
objections to such a venture. 

I sincerely believe that a program of edu- 
cation assistance would be as valuable to 
the defense of our country as the strategic 
material that is so often emphasized. 

Your careful study of this proposal is 
requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD PLUIMER, 
Principal. 





The Bully Among Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Bully Among Us,” which 
appeared in the Concord Daily Monitor, 
Friday, May 18, 1956, which I feel war- 
rants the attention of the Members of 
Congress and the public. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE BuLty AMONG Us 


The Russians have announced they are 
going to reduce their armed forces numeri- 
cally by 1,200,000. They will still have in 
excess of 10 million or 11 million men under 
arms, even if their announcement is genu- 
ine, a fact the world has no way of deter- 
mining. 

Because the Russian word is worthless the 
free world can do little more than ignore 
the Russian announcement as other than 
political propaganda and continue perfec- 
tion of its own armed defenses. In doing so 
the free world must say to the Communists 
that only if it agrees to joint inspection of 
defenses in all their aspects will it recog- 
nize any honest desire on the part of the 
Communists to reduce armaments for the 
purpose of helping to preserve world peace. 

In short, Russia has not in this new state- 
ment provided genuine proof of honorable 
intentions as respects the peoples of this 
earth. It is, instead, seeking a cheap ad- 
vantage. It wants the rest of the world to 
drop its guard against Communist aggres- 
sion. It wants to soften up the free world, 
partly by dividing it. And the chances that 
it will succeed in part are very, very good. 

The burden of armaments upon the free 
peoples is great. The will of many of the 
free peoples to fight to preserve their freedom 
is not all it might be. The full implica- 
tions which lie in the development of atomic 
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power are not generally realizable short of an 
atomic war. The political stability of many 
of the free governments is nil. Unity in the 
free world is a fiction. 

It is the nature of freedom that each per- 
son and each nation shall be itself. The 
common danger from communism is not 
enough to overcome this trait which is both 
an asset and liability of free men. So free 
men will interpret the Russian announce- 
ment in any variety of ways, and pursue any 
variety of consequential actions and atti- 
tudes. 

Within the free world there is a seeking 
of the attainment of ideals. In the Com- 
munist world there is only a seeking of the 
attainment of power. Man’s nature is al- 
ways temporarily on the side of the power 
seekers. Their objective is less abstract 
than that of the idealists, and more real- 
izable because of man’s innate weaknesses. 
Force can produce power. Freedom does not 
always produce freedom, but more often a 
license which sometimes degenerates into 
force. 

The goal of the free world is the harder 
one to achieve. Its achievement rests upon 
faith, and the works which faith alone can 
produce, yet no man is completely a man 
of faith. Contrariwise, no man is completely 
devoid of faith, not even the most avid 
disciple of force. Without effort, however, 
it is easier for man to be selfish and cynical 
and hypocritical than to let his faith dom- 
inate his actions and reactions. 

So it is that the advantage often seems 
to be with the unscrupulous, as it does at 
this moment in international affairs. This 
very fact illustrates the great part faith 
plays in our destiny. Only if we have faith 
do we refuse to yield our idealistic goals 
despite the enticements of those who have 
accepted the wicked way because the weak- 
ness of the appeal of power has submerged 
the faith they, too, might have had. 

Often in the struggle toward the goal of 
justice and peace upon this earth obstacles 
which appear devoid of solution test our 
faith. Often we are compelled to proceed 
without knowledge as to whether the course 
we persist in or adopt will or can produce 
desirable results. We feel our way, and now 
and then, we are rewarded, our faith is 
renewed, and we have the courage to keep 
trying. 

The world has been in a long interval 
of such trying, without respite. It is tired. 
It is tempted to relax its efforts. It is quar- 
relsome. Yet a calmer second thought re- 
veals that progress there has been, not uni- 
versal, but nevertheless impressive. The 
world has become amazingly small and inti- 
mate, and this very fact is one reason we 
sense what seem to be so many irritants. 
Its nations and people are like a complete 
family of relatives all living in the same 
house at last. No wonder there is confu- 
sion as we try to work out compatible ar- 
rangements for such close association, 





International Trade Union Activity: A 
Vehicle for Greater World Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article en- 
titled “International Trade Union Aw 
tivity: A Vehicle for Greater World Se- 
curity,” by Solomon Barkin, director of 
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research, Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, in the Labor Law 
Journal, December 1955: 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION ACTIVITY: 
A VEHICLE FOR GREATER WORLD SECURITY 


(By Solomon Barkin) 


In a world in which opposing sides are 
oriented around totalitarian Communist re- 
gimes, on the one hand, and a group of dem- 
ocratic countries, sensitive to the popular 
demands for rising living standards and 
world peace on the other, international free 
trade-union activity plays a vital role in 
strengthening the position of the non-Com- 
munist world. It is creating a popular loyal- 
ty to and a belief in the progressive pro- 
grams of the non-Communist states. In 
itself, it constitutes a weapon with which 
to hold off and combat the Communist 
threat. It is an organization which seeks 
to assure the realization of the basic objec- 
tives of the free world. 

The active part which the trade-union 
movement has played, and can continue to 
play, in the establishment of world secu- 
rity as understood by the non-Communist 
world has been moderately appreciated by 
professionals in our foreign service. But the 
great mass of Americans does not yet begin 
to comprehend the direct, vital position it 
has already occupied, and the part it can in 
the future play, in containing the flood of 
communism, even destroying its grasp with- 
in its own areas, and building stronger dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

The free trade-union movement is par- 
ticularly well suited by its history, activities, 
and knowledge, its intense hatred of and op- 
position to Communist principles, and its 
devotion to progressive democracy to serve 
in the present battle. In fact, no other 
group is as well adapted for this undertak- 
ing. In this offensive, it enjoys the advan- 
tage of not only creating support for a non- 
Communist, progressive economic-social pro- 
gram, but also of assuring stricter adher- 
ence to it by the nations themselves and 
threatening the very hold of the Communist 
totalitarian powers over their own repressed 
peoples. Above all else, it knows that ulti- 
mate victory will be effected not by military 
means but by the demonstration of rising 
standards of living, full employment, politi- 
cal democracy and respect for human rights 
Im the free world. These gains will ulti- 
mately force relaxation of totalitarian con- 
trols and reductions in military expendi- 
tures in the Communist states—the preludes 
to more sweeping accommodations to dem- 
ocratic human concepts. With flourishing 
trade-union movements the world over, the 
era of coexistence can become one of con- 
version of totalitarianism to democracy. 


THREE WEAPONS OF SECURITY 


1. Adequate self-defense: World security, 
in the eyes of the non-Communist world, 
embraces three basic guiding principles. 
First, freedom from outside attack or a mili- 
tary power adequate to assure this objec- 
tive. This end has to be promoted not by 
one nation, but by all, for all associated na- 
tions and independent countries. This 
strength is necessary as a deterrent to mili- 
tary attack. 

2. Economic and political improvement: 
The second principle for world security for 
a democratic non-Communist world is dedi- 
cation to the improvement of the economic 
and political positions of its people. The 
western, and many Asiatic, non-Communist 
powers are pursuing this goal. The Com- 
munist countries have been too devoted to 
the construction of capital-goods industries 
and military might to give consideration to 
this objective. The rewards for the non- 
Communist countries which have embarked 
on this program are an affirmative devotion 
by their peoples to their cause and a dimin- 
ishing following for the Communist parties 
in their midst. The price Russia is paying for 
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its program is its constricted economic de- 
velopment which does not keep abreast of 
its growth in population. 

3. Political freedom and self-determina- 
tion: The third principle of the free world’s 
program for security is the right of people 
of each nation to determine their own form 
of government and economy. We have re- 
spected those maintained by other nations. 
The United States has objected to and re- 
fused to recognize conversion through mili- 
tary might. We have never accepted the 
submergence of the Balkan states. The Con- 
gress of the United States recently declared 
that “peoples who have been subjected to the 
rapacity of alien despotisms shall again en- 
joy the right of self-determination within 
a framework which will sustain peace; that 
they shall again have the right to choose the 
form of government under which they live; 
and that the sovereign rights of self-govern- 
ment shall be restored to them all in ac- 
cordance with the pledge of the Atlantic 
Charter.” President Eisenhower declared at 
the summit conference that “the American 
people feel strongly that certain peoples of 
Eastern Europe have not yet been given this 
pledge of our United Nations war-time agree- 
ment.” Free elections for the Germans were 
assigned number-one priority im the allied 
programs. 

The battle among systems and programs 
must be waged through the hearts and minds 
of men, by means of deeds and-economic ac- 
complishments and not by political and mili- 
tary might. 

No principle comes closer to the dedication 
of the free trade unionist who proclaims the 
right of all peoples to full national freedom 
and self-government, and dedicates himself 
to champian the cause of human freedom, 
oppose and combat totalitarianism and op- 
pression in any form and suppofts all work- 
ing people deprived of their rights as workers 
and human beings by oppressive regimes. 

This determination to fight for freedom 
and ecoonmic and political progress, to sup- 
port defense and to advance the cause of 
economic well-being through unified action 
of workers constitutes a formidable assistance 
to the non-Communist world. The Inter- 
tional Conferedation of Free Trade Unions, 
at its May conference in Vienna, numbered 
delegates from 56 countries representing 
more than 50 million workers from all con- 
tinents and all regions, races, religions, and 
colors. Associated with the confederation 
are the International Trade Secretariats 
which add an additional 3 million organized 
workers in nations without affiliated na- 
tional centers. They included men high in 
the echelons of their country’s leadership. 
Some were allied and others in opposition to 
incumbent governments. But all were 
united in support of the above priciples. 


ICFTU: A EIGHTER FOR HUMAN FREEDOM 


The international free trade union move- 
ment not only has a common cause with the 
democratic nations, but it is composed of 
organizations led by persons tried in the 
battle for human freedom. Their lives have 
been dedicated to this purpose. And in this 
fight with Communist totalitarianism and 
subversion, they are among the best quali- 
fied and most learned in the arts of combat 
with them. Their faith and qualifications 
for the challenge have been repeatedly test- 
ed. They know the difference between the 
men who exploit the fight for freedom to 
impose their own totalitarian organizations 
and those who are truly advancing human 
rights, well-being and freedom. 

Steeped in the hope that Allied-Soviet 
war cooperation would usher in a new day, 
the British and French trade unions and 
the CIO, together with the Russians, formed 
the World Federation of Trade Unions in 
1945. The effort to build a single world 
movement based on the assumption of a 
contained Communist labor front was set 
back in 1946 with the death of Sidney Hill- 
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man and the withdrawal of Sir Walter Ci- 
trine, the British unionist. The increasing 
domination of the federation by Communist 
Officialdom caused increasing dissention. 
Concurrently, the American Federation cf 
Labor maintained its own international op- 
erations designed to counteract Communist 
activity and to help strengthen the newly 
rising free unions in the defeated countries. 
The WFTU finally collapsed with the split 
between the East and West on the Marshall 
plan. The International Trade Secretariats 
had never joined and remained independent, 
jealousy protecting themselves from domi- 
nation by Communists. With the help of 
the American Federation of Labor, the free 
unions withdrew in December 1949, and 
formed the present International Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions, selecting J. H. Olden- 
broek of the Netherlands, a fighting anti- 
Communist and secretary of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Transport Workers, as its 
general secretary. It now enjoys the sup- 
port of the free trade unions throughout the 
world. No longer predominantly a Euro- 
pean organization, it draws its support, 
leadership and following from all corners 
of the world. 





Lonely Man and Lonely Philosophy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Lonely Man and Lonely Phi- 
losophy,” written by Jim Lewis, and pub- 
lished in University of Miami’s fine news- 
paper, the Miami Hurricane, of April 27, 
1956. 

The editorial describes the difference 
in the thinking between those who live 
under a free government and those who 
live under a dictatorship or a Communist 
form of government. I think the edi- 
torial is splendidly written; it tells an 
impressive story, and I commend it high- 
ly to the attention of Members of Con- 
gress and the general public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LONELY MAN AND LONELY PHILOSOPHY 

(By Jim Lewis) 

It was sunset. Outside, the western sky 
was slashed and bleeding, but the cafeteria 
was cheery with a suppertime peace. Dishes 
clanked, people laughed quickly and the pub- 
lic-address system covered it all with soft 
music. And I had supper with a Com- 
munist. 

“You are weak,” the Communist said, “and 
Lenin despises you. You call yourself a 
liberal, but in reality you are only a weak- 
ling. You are afraid to make up your mind, 
you vacillate, you think one thing today and 
another tomorrow.” 

He glared at me through his glasses and 
bolted some mashed potatoes. He drank 
some milk. He was kind of a young Com- 
munist, and he didn’t like coffee. 

“Certainty has never been strength,” I 
suggested. “Because you have a belief 
doesn’t mean that you have the truth.” 

“How do you know?” he shouted. “You’ve 
never tried our way, you don’t Know any- 
thing about it and can’t make a judgment.” 
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I'd never, never tried suicide, either. But it 
didn’t seem worth mentioning. 

His eyes got a religious glow, and he con- 
tinued: “We have decision. We havea truth 
to carry. You have nothing; no guts, no in- 
sides, no strength. Lenin despised you, your 
kind, the phony intellectual. We despise 
you.” 

He was editorializing. He wasn’t a party 
member, probably not even a fellow traveler. 
And I don’t think he despised me. Lenin, 
maybe; but Lenin was a lonely, bitter man 
with iron instead of a soul. My friend was 
only lonely. 

The Communists, the believers in any true 
cause, feel they have strength because they 
have a discipline to follow. They feel, it 
seems to me, that because they are part of 
a movement, they are secure; that they do 
not have to rely on personal weakness, that 
they need not exercise the dreadful freedom 
of decision. 

And they are strong, as the brick is strong 
in the wail. Or as an ant in the sand hill 
is strong. 

But I have never really thought of that as 
a strength. After freshman semantics, none 
of us are brave enough to say “Strength is—” 
or attempt to delineate a meaning. 

But if I were on the spot, I think I would 
admit that strength to me has always meant 
the ability to stand alone, to make decisions, 
to exist through choice. A man who is 
strong will go his own way. 

“You are weak,” my friend had said, “‘be- 
cause you change your mind.” Decisions 
ence made should be happily forgotten; 
changing your mind brings you once again 
to the abyss of choice, the insecurity of being 
an individual. 

“You're afraid of being,” I said. 

“You're intellectually soft,” he told me. 

We went out together. The sky was green 
and shadows were soaking softly into every- 
thing. A blonde Chi-O went past, her hair 
the color of ashwood in the fading light. 
I watched her pass; my friend studied the 
lake. 

Communism and the West will never meet 
or agree. Their social philosophies are more 
remote than their economy. Our ancestors 
followed the sunset, and went alone, and 
made their choices; communism, although 
originaly a Western economic theory, an- 
swered a dire need in the Slavic breast, a 
need to be safe. The West is a civilization of 
nomads; the East, of farmers. 

My friend went away, walking quickly 
across the darkening campus, his arms full 
of books and fear. Around him the uni- 
versity buildings thrust their stone geome- 
tries against the sky with a breathless ease, 
as casual and free as the philosophy that 
made them. 

My friend looked as if he were lonely. He 
always will be. 





Soviet Spy Network in America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Evening Star, 
Monday, May 21, 1956, entitled “Soviet 
Spy Network in America,” written by 
Constantine Brown, which I feel is 
worthy of the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Soviet Spy NETworRK IN AMERICA—TESTIMONY 
OF FORMER RED AGENTS SEEN AS VINDICATION 
OF McCarRTHY 


(By Constantine Brown) 


A sensational story of 2 years ago, widely 
publicized in the press and on television, 
was the Army-McCarthy hearing which even- 
tually ended in condemnation of the Wiscon- 
sin Senator by the Senate. 

The basis for that spectacular row between 
an investigating committee and the Army 
Department, headed by Secretary Stevens, 
was the accusation by Senator McCarTHy and 
his staff that the Army was coddling Commu- 
nists who had imbedded themselves at Fort 
Monmouth. 

The Army said it started the investigation 
because McCartHy had used “undue influ- 
ence” to get a commission for one of his 
staffers, David Schine. At the same time, it 
insisted that there had been no espionage at 
Fort Monmouth and that only a routine error 
had been made in the promotion of Major 
Peress. 

Last Thursday the testimony under oath of 
a former Soviet employee of the Soviet Signal 
Corps Research Institute in Moscow was read 
into the record of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate, and then made 
public. For security reasons the witness did 
not appear in public hearing and his evi- 
dence was given under the assumed name of 
“Andriyeve.” When he fied from the 
U. S. S. R. and how he reached this country 
are also kept secret. 

The testimony bore out entirely the accu- 
sation of Senator McCarthy that there had 
been large-scale espionage at Fort Mon- 
mouth since 1944 when Mr. Andriyeve first 
joined his outfit. One of his functions was 
to examine_a series of documents in foreign 
language, 90 percent of which were of Amer- 
ican origin and 10 percent of British and 
French origin. 

When asked by Committee Counsel Robert 
Morris whether they had originated at Fort 
Monmouth or the Signal Corps, the reply 
was: “One batch emanated from Fort Mon- 
mouth and the other from RCA. I could not 
tell you exactly which RCA laboratories be- 
cause I don’t remember.” 

When Mr. Morris asked for an approxima- 
tion of the quantities of documents exam- 
ined and translated by the witness over a 
period of a year the reply was “thousands.” 


The Army Department was queried by re- 
porters soon after the end of Thursday’s 
hearings. Its spokesman pointed out that 
during the war we exchanged military in- 
formation with the U.S.S.R.; hence it would 
have been natural that the Soviet Signal 
Corps Research Institute should have in its 
possession data about our then novel radar 
and other such things. 


But in his sworn testimony Andriyeve 
stated: “The documents came from the Sep- 
etsotdel (secret police section) and had to 
do with high power, supersonic frequency 
and ultra-high frequency tubes that are used 
for radar. Some of them would be photo- 
copies or photostats that evidently came in 
originally from the United States; others 
were enlargements, blowups from microfilms 
which got into the Soviet Union from Amer- 
ica and were developed and enlarged at some 
local Soviet level. The vast majority of them 
had classification marks such as ‘secret’, ‘top 
secret’ or only ‘confidential.’ ” 

When asked how he thought they came 
into possession of his agency the answer was: 
“The only thing I can tell you is that when 
we would tell the secret-police officer in what 
you may call a facetious way ‘Where did you 
steal them’ he would say ‘Shut up; it is none 
of your business. Your business is to try 
to find out how to use them. It is our busi- 
ness how to get them.’” 

Insofar as Andriyeve could tell the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, the flow of 
documents continued through 1945 after he 
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had been transferred from the Signal Corps 
Research Institute to the manufacture of 
radar parts. 

It is, of course, accurate that we did give 
the U. S. S. R. some technical information 
of minor importance. The Pentagon’s offi- 
cial policy was to keep away from the Rus- 
sians our major technical inventions and 
know-how. This was, however, a _ policy 
which the Soviet agents in this country knew 
how to counteract. What they could not 
obtain officially they got through ideological 
stooges who had sensitive positions in the 
Government. 

The revelations of the former Soviet offi- 
cial will change nothing, of course, in Mc- 
CaRTHY's status as a censtired Senator. 
The Republicans in the Senate feel that they 
cannot afford to raise the question that he 
was censured too hastily and that there was 
some real foundation for the accusation of 
Communist infiltration at Fort Monmouth 
because they would go counter to the wishes 
of the executive branch of the party. The 
Democrats have no reason to pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire for an opponent whose 
activities cost them some seats in the 1952 
election. 





Bureau of Reclamation—Hydroelectric 
Power Projects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter from Com- 
missioner W. A. Dexheimer, Bureau of 
Reclamation, together with a list of 
hydroelectric powerplants constructed, 
under construction, and authorized to be 
constructed by the Bureau. 

The letter and list follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1956. 
Hon. Joe L. Evrins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Evins: As requested in your 
letter dated April 26, 1956, the following in- 
formation is being furnished: 

1. In reply to your first question a tabula- 
tion of hydroelectric plants under the ad- 
ministration of the Bureau of Reclamation 
is attached. 


2. Fhe total existing hydroelectric name- 
plate capacity is 4,962,550 kilowatts. The 
total nameplate capacity under construc- 
tion by the Bureau is 470,750 kilowatts and 
the Bureau is authorized to construct an ad- 
ditional 1,884,400 kilowatts giving a combined 
total of hydroelectric power capacity. au- 
thorized and under construction of 2,355,150 
kilowatts. 


3. There is also attached a pamphlet en- 
titled “Repayment Histories and Payout 
Schedules, 1952,” which gives the latest com- 
prehensive data on Bureau of Reclamation 
contracts that are available in this office. It 
would take several months’ work to bring 
this up to date and since you require this 
information at the earliest possible date, this 
Office feels that the attached pamphlet will 
in all probability meet your requirements. 

Exclusive of the Missouri River Basin 
project which is authorized jointly to the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Corps 
of Engineers, the beneficiaries of Reclama- 
tion projects in general repay over 90 percent 
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of all projects construction costs. The bal- 
ance of construction costs is either allocated 
to other services such as flood control and 
navigation or to special programs such as 
the water conservation and utilization pro- 
gram or to writeoffs and adjustments. All 
these are authorized by specific acts of Con- 
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gress. You, of course, are aware that power 
and municipal and industrial water alloca- 
tions bear interest. Incidentally, these in- 
terest-bearing features pay out their own 
allocations and assist in the repayment of 
irrigation costs as well. In terms of over- 
all ratios, irrigation repays about 60 percent 
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of its total cost with power and municipal 
and industrial water paying cut the remain- 
ing 40 percent of the costs allocated to irriga- 
tion. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. A. DEXHEIMER, 
Commissioner. 


U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, hydroelectric powerplants, Dec. 81, 1955 


A. CONSTRUCTED AND OPERATED BY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 











dar ee | Ne 
‘ a i ’ year of | | 
State Project Name of plant initial } Existing Ultimate 
opera- (kilo- | (kilo- Existing (kilowatts) Ultimate (kilowatts) 
tion watts) watts) ; 
|—_—_————___________ ——__— —————— — ! — a a a = — 
|. 
a ee SN acini ele Caicraswi wqidomanedl Red ona 1955 30,000 | 30,000} 2, 15,000_.-................ | 2, 15,000. 
2. canst do salceiitietae nen eaten Sccavasaild | Little Eklutna!_......]| 1955 | 2, 000 | 2,000 | 2,1,000_...-._.. ..---| 2, 1,000. 
3. Arizona-Nevada--....- | Boulder Canyon. .......<.<cesecss- S RIGOWOS 8... addecuencd an | 1936 /1, 249, 800 |1, 354, 300 | 14, 82,500; 1, 40,000; 2, | 14, 82,500; 1, 40,000; 2, 
| | | 2,400; 1, 50,000. | 2,400; 1, 50,000; 1, 104,500. 
Da MI as intake PES iiiigdacascinmeopens | NEB. c caxsntidedadipin’ | 1951 225,000 | 225,000 | 5, 45,000 | 5, 45,000. 
5 Wis cans oe eke os Oe eae os hase wa ecnee ees Pare oi. doccccans 1942 | 120,000 | 120,000 | 4, 30,000 | 4, 40,000, 
6. California.........--« D SRO ARIE cic canncc~ ce deen Folsom___............| 1955 | 162,000 162, 000 | 3, 54, | 3, 54,000. 
4p wnat tcetetaenasas RN a a + Keswick..............| 1949 | 75, 000 75,000 | 3, 25 | 3, 25,000. 
s a Sane earn } is ot ane en ae eee nt cen | 1955 13, 500 | 13, 500 | 2, 2, 6.750. 
© cccgPasutannitonsaekl Wis cote tac dectovaumeneeed Shasta ERS ee 379, 000 | 379,000 | 5, | 5, 75,000; 2, 2,000. 
10. DO tcccgucescaucel ae inane Siphon Drop...-..-.--} 1926 1, 600 1,600 | 2, 800 | 2, 800. 
Mi, Cobemdle.......cccesea« | Colorado-Big Thompson _-_-_--- MUL, i. cusceneainmok 1950 45, 000 SOUS) ©, SOO ns. ccccéaunenscaaes 3, 15,000. 
TE ap ncncaeegenaate Dannie Flatiron i a 71, 500 71, 500 | 2, 31,500; 1, 8,500.........-- 2, 31,500; 1, 8,500. 
iat ae eee do sian eet : ..--}| Green Mountain...--- 1943 | 21,600} 21,600} 2, 10,800__..........-...--- 2, 10,800. 
By anki cs teacedesabn RS ee ee ee SN | } 1951 | &, 100 6 W004 5 BO eo cekccccnanadaes 1, 8,100. 
Ii ask clic tacasonene cae do re ioe. Satencomaadan) eae a anere nh once 1064 { 33,250 1~ 33,250 | 1, 36,260..................- 1, 33,250. 
16 i onsipuatnaeian wien Grand Valley_---. eee A 1932 | 3, 000 | 3,000 | 2, 1,500 . 2, 1,500. 
DY TN edie cueiwan) Ease nee aaa RiatnimanDease | Anderson Ranech_-.-.- | 1950 | 27,000} 40,500) 2, 13,500........-....---.- 3, 13,500. 
sa ea in eee BE ccicohendacbe cient nichaessraaibasbleneceinGcumnied | Black Canyon_..-..-.| 1925 | 8, 000 | 8, 000 | 2, 4,000_.......- _...--| 2, 4,000. 
} WR eases ee a Boise Diversion._...-- 1912. | 1, 500 | 1,500 | 3, 500 - _...-| 3, 500. 
20 Eo cio kcireiceeceneas Minidoka sai i ee <s sccc<  E. nedertahenbashcaane 1909 13,400 | 13,400 | 1, 5,000; 1, 2,400; 5, 1,200_...| 1, 5,000; 1, 2,400; 5, 1,200. 
a eae Missouri River Basin_....--- Canyon Ferry-.-.....- | 1953 0.000 | 50,000 | 3, 16,667__...........--.... 3. 17,667. 
59. do ae ary ean EE DD ss ois tensive ancoaenatapting Hungry Horse_-.....-- | 1952 |} 285,000 | 285,000 | 4, 71,250_.....-.-.--------- 4, 71,250. 
53. New Mexico...-.-...- OS Elephant Butte__.--- | 1940 | 24, 300 | ee OE SO 3, 8,100. 
“4, South Dakota......-- Missouri River Basin. .........- I cn etme |} W851 | 1, 200 BT Rig Ba acim an ns nicer ponies 1, 1,200. ; 
25. Washington. ........- Columbia Basin Dee adel Grand Coulee-........- |} 1941 |1, 974,000 |1, 974,000 | 18, 108,000; 3, 10,000___..._- 18. 108,000; 3, 10,000. 
26, Wyoming_........----| Kendrick ikpattedtens wien acciee binds yg ee | 1955 | 36,000 36,000 | 2, 18,000_.....-..--...---.- 2, 18,000. 
Le REIS do CS TOES, RIES octbcnecics 1939 | 32,400] 32,400 | 3, 10,800__.....----- 222. 3, 10,800. 
2k. OS as | Missouri River Basin_-.......-.-- DN i adelaide | 1952 | 15, 000 | BO 2 2. Fie oe nrentindnwncncwsainnn 2, 7,500. 
29 caamawbnbadwwn F sdat Mh iin nite Maids sian cnnnwee aie } Kortes ERE ES: 1950 | 36,000 TE, Oe) & T200e.................. 3, 12,000. 
0 sox ee ees =| QGaemiey 22.2 2c.4 1 1927 | 4,800} 4,800} 2, 2,400... 222222222. 2, 2,400. 
Pio aa ee De AMIR Le ia a a 1 Viel op es ee | 1919 1,400} 1,400 | 2, 400; 2, 300.-....-2-2...-- 2, 400; 2, 300. 
BB 2k 00k cccns dence | Rieeten.....26556.. ecapnnes Piet Bete... 2665... } 1925 1, 600 | 2 GOO) FS OOO. nnn cece cacceame 2, 800. 
43 ae eee I rs aie ac tet aiierenn Heart Mountain--.---.- 1948 5, 000 | 5 000 | 4, 6000. ous. nennconmecwe 1, 5,000. 
A a eo a ot Shoshone.......-.--.-- | 1922 | 5, 600 5,600 | 1, 4,000; 2, 800.....---.... 1, 4,000; 2, 800. 
Be a a 0 
I a i oe cp dcpt ke be ells Weenetnbis feta canes nmmmragadmemned b Shr 4, 962, 550 5, O80, 550 | 
| ! 
B. CONSTRUCTED AND OPERATED BY OTHERS POWER MARKETED BY USBR 
. PSs, mt od | , es . 
DI iia im ecsiennnabe | Fort Peck (USCE)_-. vin pS oe | 1943 | 85,000 | 165,000 | 2, 35,000; 1, 15,000__- 2, 35,000; 2, 40,000; 1, 15,000. 
2. South Dakota.....--.-| Missouri River Basin (USC E) Fort Randall__..----- 1954 | 280, 000 | 320, 000 7, 40,900 pane --| 40,000. 
3. Texas | Faleon Dam (IBWC). PROS sans enckea] SOO 31,500 | 33,500 | 3, 10,500.................- 3, 10,500. 
Subtotal B.......!...... ; 396, 500 | 516, 500 | 
' ' 
Cc. UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
aMeaden 2 des 195 0 a aa eo 4, 28,500. 
I Re a ot aia .| Palisades_._. = PORNGGh...ncwdLintisteex | 1956 | 114, 2 
2 Mentana ois wittion- aoa Missouri River Basin- --- Yellowtail_.......... | 1961 0 | iat ea ale, cn wate 4, 50,000, 
3. Utah... ee ok Provo River Basin RPT AS Le | Deer Creek__...------ | 1957 | 0 | 5, 000 A ee 2, 2,500. 
¢. Washington... .......- Yakima-Kennewick.z.............| Chandler__............ | 1956 0 | I Se i eo ae te | 2s 6,000. 
do........---.----.-| Yakima-Roza iS sen antes | OCR. =. coils toae =) 068 | O | 11,250 | 0.-...-----------n-020---=- | 2 5625, 
6. Wyemite.......3..4.. | Missouri River Basin. ...----- CEG nts peenionen se 1958 ia the 0 é 24,00 While c cise beerininsngsmancnat late napa » 12,6 
Subtotal C he Bes ar ee ee ees | 0 | 366, 250 | 
rae ee, | __ 
D. UNDER GONSTRUCTION BY OTHERS—POWER TO BE MARKETED BY USBR 
Pa gee te et a a ; 
1. North Dakota. _.-.---- | Missouri River Basin (USCE) | Renney care bh a ; | = ; weecennennne--eeeneaeoes-- | : __ 
-_ alent a Me NR a TE arn Oe .| Gavins Point.......-- 956 pues | Soacncasenascesasassassons , on al 
. South Dakota. ..-.----| nga paper mente 1961 Dif EO | Gch ccs saccnaseannt 5, 85,000. 
) ae ee ener tn ~-G0..... 22 - ~~ --- een n nee +e eee LE cp eae 
NGGIEP TN 6 A SSS sen cabana namie ary are, 2 0 | 925,000 
| ! ' ms. be. | es x 
See footnotes at end of table. + 
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E. AUTHORIZED TO RE CONSTRUCTED BY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 




















Calen- | Nameplate capacity 














Number and nameplate capacity of generators 























ae 8 
. . year of 
Btate Project Name of plant initial Existing | Ultimate 
opera- (kilo- (kilo- Existing (kilowatts) Ultimate (kilowatts) 
tion | att) watts) watts) 
| | | 
0: Cen. .ccscecsnnn NE NI ca cckcecsacnssatamemetnns NR So | 1962 0 RN cs Bins aN oe ed 1, 2,000 
Se “AS eed do Matheson___.........- 1962 0 75,000 | 0__...-_- 3, 25,000. 
3 i i eee al hiatal do Tower House________- | 1961 0 66,000 | OL. 3, 22,000 
4 ON ee eee do I ee | 1961 0 90, 000 | 0. | 4, 22,500, 
5. Colorado Collbran _- Upper Molina________- | 1960 0 a 1, 8,400 
Oy pS ik coerced ciel do Lower Molina________- 1961 0 SCID os i ee 1, 4,600, 
7. ae ic olorado-Big Thompson Big Thompson_._.__..| 1959 0 | 4,500 | 0_- 1, 4,500 
pT Ethie: I i American Falls___....-| 1961 0} 30,000 | 0_. 3, 10,000 
9. Montana....-.------- Missouri River Basin_.....___-__- RNID. osc cccean | 1969 0 I a ea 3, 16,667, 
SS ra cr ND teats aedtence gtd uals cette atncimaaeeee Kenil SERN TS | 1969 0 1,600 | 0. 2, 800 
eee ND sats ndicctcandgice emia aaaeeal RE SS a ee eee Little Porcupine iat etl | 1969 0 I Te a 
12 OE ea yk 1962 0 DN ie es eas 3, 8,000, 
OU eal eens _ Sr Se eee | Moorhead__.__.______-| 1u6Y 0 6,000 | 0.......-..........-..--.. 2, 4,000 
ee a kk a eee 0 th are eee 2, 10,000. 
1 Os i ee ee I a a Di it | eee eee 1058 0 RN a ee 3, 667 
16. Nebraska__..-.-...--- CRE REIS ASRS A se 1965 i. Ro och sat kacane 2, 2,200, 
ee a a oT dea Green Springs__..-.--- = D1 Ae 8 Didddssossactenseapnins .-| 2, 8,000 
18. South Dakota___----- | Missouri River Basin.............| Pony Hills...........- 1965 | 0 180,000 | 0 | 4, 45,000. 
ne ee cad QO | Sere NI... causation 1958 0 TA ago ci ellen tiga eis 2, 2,000 
a i eB Fae Wenee..............; 108 0 | Le Ptecpiws <i dieiene oe : 
21. W yoming | Missouri River Basin I 1963 0 a nant iy tae, 
cn el Fremont Canyon_.__.| 1960 0 i a a 2, 24,000 
23 eae a8 ER | Hunter Mountain.....| 1963 0 3) =e iss .-| 2, 7,200 
eS es A oe |) ena 1963 | De A Oo cess cecs. __.-..| 2, 12,500. 
25 See ee i «ie EN eed Sunlight ne |e 0 | I il oe a : 2, 7,490. 
OM Thief Creek____._---- | 1d | 0} 125,200 | 0............ ee es cn 3, 41,734. 
Subtotal E_......-. i a al Be oad | 0 | 860, 400 | 
- a a <i silica - 
F. AUTHORIZED TO BE CONSTRUCTED BY OTHERS—POWER TO RE MARKETED BY USBR 
| 
I Central Valley (USCE) _- ae e Tron Canyon. ......-- ee | 0 | I a hc Sl a | 3, 18,000, 
2. South Dakota.......-.- | Missouri River Basin (USC E)- Nr I ccc 0 120, 000 | SO asbiiatsdlhctitna sd aricsasaldsn nis Seales 6, 3,900. 
| caaeaiiatiand i iearcetaecsinie 
ae a a nh Pate Bie Ss ie 0} 174, 000 
a ae OLN EEO eee eer 5, 359, 050 7922 700 





1 Acquired from city of Anchorage for operation with Eklutna project, fiscal year 


1955. 





2 Powerplant units operated by power allottees under agency contract. 
3 Leased to Public Service Company of Colorado for operation. 


Sukarno and the Revoiution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article from the Washington Post of 
May 22, 1956, by Mr. Walter Lippmann. 
Mr. Lippmann’s usual penetrating anal- 
ysis and evaluation of President Su- 
karno’s impressive and sobering speech 
before the Congress last week raises very 
basic points which requires the serious 
thought and consideration of us all. 

ToDAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
SUKARNO AND THE REVOLUTION 

Dr. Sukarno, the President of the Indo- 
nesian Republic, who was in Washington last 
week, came at a time when the administra- 
tion, and even some Members of Congress, 
are reappraising American policy in Asia. 
We know that we have been working up a 
blind alley. In fact, the invitation to Dr. Su- 
karno was meant to mark a new approach to 
the neutralism of the newly independent 
nations. 

Yet it must be said that to listen care- 
fully to what Dr. Sukarno said to Congress, 
and to what was implied in what he said, was 


Ere 


a sobering experience. For though he had 
come as the head of the Indonesian Republic, 
he spoke with great zeal and fervor as an 
apostle of the revolution which is rising 
against Western power and influence all the 
way across Asia and Africa. We are, it was 
quite evident as he spoke, only in the first 
phase of the reappraisal which the tides of 
history are compelling us to make. 

More specifically, what is going on in Wash- 
ington today is an effort to correct errors in 
our policy which are quite recent which 
were the consequences of the Korean war. 
Before 1950 we did not take the view that 
all nations ought to join a military coalition 
of which we are the leaders, that neutralism 
or not joining our alliances was morally 
wrong and unfriendly to American vital in- 
terests, that with grudging exceptions join- 
ing our military alliances was the passport to 
economic aid. 

In the Marshall plan, which was launched 
before the Korean war, economic aid was 
given ahead of military aid. The NATO 
military alliance had not yet been conceived 
when the Marshall plan went into effect. It 
was the Korean war that compelled us to 
rearm ourselves in Western Europe and led 
to the militarization of our foreign policy 
in Asia. 

We are now engaged in trying to persuade 
Congress to agree to some demilitarization 
of our policy. 

Dr. Sukarno made it quite plain how 
necessary is the demilitarization of our rela- 
tions with newly independent countries like 
Indonesia. But there was a lot more to his 
address than that, and all of it dispelled any 
notion that with a few changes of emphasis 
in our foreign aid policy, all will be well. 
In the welcoming addresses and in his re- 


USC F=United States Corps of Engineers. 
IBWC = International Boundary and Water Commission, 


sponses much was said about George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson. But the 
analogy cannot be carried very far. For the 
revolution of which Dr. Sukarno is so bril- 
liant a leader and spokesman has a depth 
and scope and energy which are without 
precedent. 

The revolution is not only anticolonial in 
the sense that it is a rebellion against for- 
eign rulers. Dr. Sukarno went beyond that 
to raise the question—not explicitly but 
by intimation—whether the revolutionary 
movement means to stop short of the expul- 
sion of all Western power and influence from 
Africa, South Asia, and the South Pacific. 
What gives this revolution its fierce and 
enormous energy is the determination at 
long last to undo the human consequences 
of three centuries of the white man’s domi- 
nation, and at the same time to overcome 
the economic and technological backward- 
ness of the former colohial lands. Dr. 
Sukarno made it plain that if this four- 
dimensional revolution can be carried out 
by democratic means he would prefer it, but 
that the revolution will have to be carried 
out, if necessary, by totalitarian means, 

The revolution which Dr. Sukarno was 
proclaiming is running from Morocco to 
Tunis through the Middle East, to Aden, to 
Ceylon, to Singapore, to Indonesia, probably 
to Formosa and Japan. The Western na- 
tions, among whom we belong, are on the de- 
fensive throughout this vast area, and all 
the key positions remaining to them are 
under attack. One has the feeling that the 
Western nations are fighting rearguard ac- 
tions, the French in North Africa, the Brit- 
ish in the Middle East, we in Formosa and 
beyond. 
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We must begin to ask ourselves questions 
to which we cannot expect to find quick and 
certain answers. A new relationship be- 
tween the emancipated East and the demo- 
cratic West will have to be found. Where 
shall we look for the end of the thread 
by which we can find our way through the 
labyrinth? 

In 1950 the answer to that question was 
plainer than it is today. We should have 
looked to India to be the mediator. Is it 
now too late for this? Is the damage done 
by our crudely militaristic policies irrepar- 
able in the sense that opportunities which 
once existed are now foreclosed? 

Let us hope that nothing is irreparable. 





Soybeans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with a 
bumper crop of 372 million bushels of 
soybeans produced in 1955, now selling 
around $3 a bushel, so far above parity 
that it hardly can be computed, is the 
best proof that supply and demand gives 
the farmer greater profit than can be 
brought to him by support prices and we 
are not plagued by any surpluses. 

I would like to point out Illinois leads 
all States, producing 77 million bushels 
and the total crop of 372 million which 
brought the farmers about $1 billion. 

Research scientists in the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
through the years by plant breeding have 
developed 16 new varieties—all produc- 
ing 20 percent more oil and 10 percent 
more beans that the varieties they have 
replaced. 

At this time when we have billions 
of bushels of surplus wheat, corn, and 
other products which are depressing 
farm prices, may I point out that this 
huge soybean crop is selling far above 
price supports and we not plagued with 
any surplus. One of the reasons is that 
the research scientists have found many 
new industrial outlets for this farm crop 
in addition to feed and food uses. 

Today, soybeans provide 70 percent of 
all vegetable oils used in margarine and 
54 percent of all vegetable shortenings. 

Marketing research has opened out- 
lets for 221 million pounds of soybeans 
annually for use as drying oil products, 
for acids, special resins, in printing inks 
and paper, textile sizing and automobile 
tire cord sizing. In plastics alone in- 
cluding linoleums, tile and like products 
it is estimated 200 million pounds of soy- 
bean oil are used annually. Markets in 
industry are steadily being expanded 
which help to keep the demands for the 
farmers’ soybeans strong in our domes- 
tic market. 

From July last year to February this 
year, 55 million bushels of soybeans were 
exported—40 percent more than a year 
before. 

By finding new markets for this farm 
product, research has again proven that 
the small amount of money our commit- 
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tee appropriates for finding new uses for 
farm products is paying tremendous div- 
idends to agriculture and the economy 
of the Nation. 





Tax Scandals Under the Truman 
Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp 3 editorials, 
1 from the Chicago Tribune, 1 from a 
recent issue of a Pittsburgh newspaper, 
and 1 from the Tampa Morning Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of May 15, 1956] 

RANKING RACKETEER OF THE BUREAUCRACY 


Senator JoHN J. Wit.iaMs, of Delaware, 
who demonstrated during the Truman ad- 
ministration that he has a remarkable ability 
for getting onto the trail of shady business, 
has lost none of his talent. He has just noti- 
fied the Senate that the fourth highest paid 
employee on the Federal payroll is a gambler 
and racetrack operator whose deportation is 
sought as an alien illegally in the United 
States, and against whose racetrack the 
Government has filed claims for $212 million 
in unpaid taxes. 

This adornment of the Washington welfare 
state, William G. Lias, has been retained by 
the Government at a salary of $35,000 a year 
to manage the Wheeling Downs racetrack 
at Wheeling, W. Va. The horse park went 
into receivership. The Government then 
turned around and hired its operator, who 
had run up the big tax arrearage, in order to 
protect its equity. When WILLiaMs inquired 
who was responsible, the Treasury Depart- 
ment pointed to the Justice Department, and 
the Justice Department, in turn, pointed to 
the Federal court that appointed receivers for 
the track. 

WILuiAMs asserted that Lias started boot- 
legging in 1941 and branched out as an oper- 
ator of slot machines and the numbers game 
before he turned to racetrack management. 
In his present elevated status as. a public 
servant, his pay exceeds that of any Member 
of Congress, any Cabinet member, and the 
top officials of any Government agency. He 
is drawing $100 a day even while appearing 
in court to answer charges of being an un- 
desirable alien, subject to deportation to 
Greece. 7 

Senator WritIaMs said that Lias’ wife had 
been installed at the track as another Fed- 
eral employee on racetrack duty, and that 
the assistant track manager under the Fed- 
eral receivership had been George Lewis, of 
San Anselmo, Calif., who was under a l-year 
sentence to prison for evading $1 million in 
income tax when he was hired. Lewis lost 
his appeal and is now serving his term at 
Terminal Island Prison in California. 

The Delaware Senator is a Republican, and 
these strange goings on occur under a Re- 
publican administration, pledged to clean up 
the Truman mess in Washington. Evidently 
that promise did not extend to the outlying 
provinces. Mr. WiLuiams continues to call 
his shots as he did so ably during the Tru- 
man regime, when, as a One-man investiga- 
tion, he exposed more corruption and fraud 
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than most of the delegated investigatory 
agencies were able to discover. 

The Senator is now in his second term, 
with 2 years to run. We should think it a 
calamity if the Nation were to lose the serv- 
ices of so useful a man. But, if political 
misfortune ever overtakes Senator WILLIAMS 
we would be glad to have him on our staff. 
He has all of the attributes of a great re- 
porter who could be trusted to uncover more 
than his quota of scoops. 





[From a recent Pittsburgh (Pa.) newspaper } 
Way Favors For Liss? 


Senator WriutiaMs, of Delaware, who keeps 
a sharp watch over tax matters, is Justly in- 
dignant over the Federal Government’s two- 
faced dealings with William G. (Big Bill) 
Lias, former owner of the Wheeling Downs 
racetrack. 

The Justice Department has classed Lias as 
one of the Nation’s prominent racketeers. 
Although the Government has a $214 million 
tax lien against this one-time king of the 
Wheeling rackets and the Justice Department 
is trying to deport him as an undesirable 
alien, he is now employed by the Government 
to manage the Wheeling Downs track at a 
salary of $35,000 a year. And that, Senator 
WILLIAMS has pointed out, makes Lias the 
fourth highest paid employee on the Federal 
payroll. 

The track which Lias formerly owned is 
now under a Federal receivership. Federal 
Judge Harry E. Watkins appointed a Wheel- 
ing attorney as track receiver and, subse- 
quently, approved the attorney’s selection of 
Lias as track manager. Thus Lias became, in 
effect, a Federal employee. So did his wife, 
who is on the same payroll, and George Lewis, 
a convicted income-tax evader who was 
named assistant track manager. 

This means that Lias is put in a position 
of trust to protect a $2%4 million tax lien 
against himself. It is a little like assigning 
a wolf to shepherd a flock he is known to 
have raided. 

Are Lias and an income-tax evader the 
only people who could be found to manage a 
racetrack in Federal receivership? Senator 
WituiaMs should push his charges until the 
people responsible for this obvious impropri- 
ety are held accountable. 





[From the Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune of 
May 12, 1956] 
How Asour IT, Mr. BROWNELL? 


Senator JoHN WILLIAMS, Delaware Republi- 
can, made a name for himself digging up tax 
scandals under the Truman administration. 
After Eisenhower took office the digging be- 
came harder but the Senator kept at it. Now 
he seems to have uncovered something sus- 
picious in the vicinity of the Wheeling Downs 
(West Virginia) race track. 

This track is owned by William G. Lias. 
The Federal Government has reason to know 
Mr. Lias quite well. It has (1) classified him 
as a “top racketeer,” (2) filed $2,500,000 in 
claims for unpaid taxes against him, and (3) 
is attempting to deport him as an undesir- 
able alien. 

As a result of the Government’s tax claims, 
the Lias race track was placed in receiver- 
ship by order of Federal court. It is, there- 
fore, in effect being operated by and for the 
Government. 

But who is being paid $35,000 a year to 
manage it? None other than William G. 
Lias, the same man the Government is trying 
to deport. 

Lias, said Senator WILLIAMs, regards him- 
self as a Government employee. As such he 
would be “about the fourth highest paid em- 
ployee on the Federal payroll” (only the 
President, Vice President and Speaker of the 
House receive more). - 

If the Williams charges are true, Attorney 
General Brownell owes Congress and the peo- 
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ple an explanation. There must be honest, 
law-abiding citizens willing and able to 
manage the race track at $35,000 a year. 
Why, then, give the job to a man the De- 
partment of Justice contends is neither? 





Western Self-Interest and Israeli Self- 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the magazine Com- 
mentary. This article should be of in- 
terest to Congress and to the American 
public because of the revealing light that 
it casts on the problem of peace in the 
Near East which is a vital American na- 
tional interest: 

WESTERN SELF-INTEREST AND ISRAELI SELF- 
DEFENSE—THEY COINCIDE 


(By Hal Lehrman) 


“If Israel is dissuaded from using the life 
force of their race to ward off the Egyptians 
until the Egyptians have learned to use the 
Russian weapons with which they have been 
supplied and the Egyptians then attack, it 
will become not only a matter of prudence 
but a measure of honor to make sure that 
they are not the losers by waiting.’—<Sir 
Winston Churchill 


In the 2 months just past, the threat 
of Middle Eastern war has taken up fixed 
residence on the world’s front pages. All 
the wisdom of the world’s statesmen has 
made no measurable progress in allaying 
the crisis. In Washington, and to some 
extent still in London and Paris, policy re- 
mains muddled by the obsessive belief that 
Arab reasonableness can be obtained by gift, 
entreaty, and gentle admonition. In the 
United Nations, nobody is even looking for 
solutions any more; the best to be hoped 
for—if East and West can compromise their 
differences—is some wordy and complicated 
stratagem which will have the dubious ad- 
vantage of “gaining time.” And in the Mid- 
dle East itself the record shows a perilous 
decline of the Western position. 

Britain’s ignominious ejection from Jor- 
dan has begun. Egypt, Syria, and Saudi 
Arabia have held semipublic deliberations 
on ways and means of speeding British de- 
parture and winning over Jordan to their 
side. Jordan has concerted with Syria on 
mutual military aid along their Israeli bor- 
ders. Remote Yemen has been drawn into 
Egypt’s system of military alliances with 
Syria and Saudi Arabia. The Cairo radio, 
not content with the trouble it has helped 
to make in North Africa, has begun to fo- 
ment revolt as far away as Zanzibar. There 
is a brisk traffic of Soviet satellite instructors 
bound for Egypt to teach, and of Egyptian 
military teams bound for Eastern Europe to 
learn, the operation and maintenance of the 
complicated weapons obtained by Cairo at 
bargain prices from Prague. 

The West, quite clearly, is simply march- 
ing along, without a studied policy for the 
Arab-Israel dispute—or for the latter threat 
of Arab-Soviet friendship and loss of the 
Middle East. In both areas, however, the 
interest of the free world, and the national 
interest of the United States, are dangerously 
involved. The search for an effective policy 
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is therefore obligatory, however futile the 
previous efforts have been. 

At this writing it is possible, by straining, 
to derive comfort from indications that 
western capitals are beginning dimly to 
recognize the desirability of enabling Israel, 
for her hard cash, to purchase some weapons 
similar in quality to the new Egyptian arms. 
An elementary justification for this step 
would be Israel’s obvious need to be able to 
defend herself. More important, it would 
dampen the Arabs’ intoxication with their 
own increasing strength. The Egyptians are 
acutely aware of Israeli prowess in the field. 
If Cairo knows that the Israelis have ob- 
tained the means for counterattack, it will 
not dare provoke an all-out war. Left- 
handedly, the State Department has inti- 
mated that it has “no objection” to sale of 
arms to Israel by the “traditional” suppliers 
of Middle Eastern arms, Britain and France. 

The latter powers are described with some 
reason, as considering this a hypocritical— 
and futile—ruse to divert Arab resentment 
from the United States. Nevertheless, there 
are some signs that narrow cracks may be de- 
veloping in that western wall which, except 
for clearance of some French jet planes and 
a*miscellany of auxiliary items, has so far 
prevented Israel from acquiring the arms 
capable of confronting Egypt’s Soviet equip- 
ment. 

But it will take more than a thin trickle 
of modern weapons to keep Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s junta prudent, or give Israel the 
security to which she feels entiled in view 
of declared Arab hostility. Moreover, even 
full achivement of an arms balance can only 
have a negative value. It can dissuade the 
Arabs from making war—but it cannot com- 
pel them to make peace. Israel will still 
be confronted by the enervating drain of 
maximum preparedness. The West will still 
be harassed by Arab intransigence on all 
fronts, and Arab willingness to accommodate 
the Soviets will almost certainly grow, to the 
greater jeopardy of the entire Middle East. 

In a previous article in these pages (March) 
this writer examined—and noted the flaws 
in—the possible lines of action usually en- 
visaged in any tough policy of political and 
economic sanctions which the West might 
adopt toward the Arabs. However, in some 
quarters familiar with the Arab mind it is 
felt that another means of bringing the 
Arabs to their senses lies close at hand. 

Every non-Arab military observer in the 
Middle East—and every candid Arab ob- 
server as well—knows that the Arabs are 
actually more afraid of the Israeli soldiers, 
man for man, than they are of the whole 
might and power of West and East combined. 
They do not expect to have to fight the re- 
mote Americans, British, or Russians. But 
they know that a test of battle with the 
Israelis next door is a very real possibility. 
They have undergone such tests before, and 
they remember the results ruefully. Even 
now, with all their newly acquired massive 
armor, they are very respectful of their Zion- 
ist neighbor’s military ability. 

Not until the Arabs have grown consider- 
ably more proficient in the use of this equip- 
ment, and confident that they can propel it 
across the border in one massive knockout 
blow without the smallest chance of re- 
prisal, will they cease regarding Israel as a 
holy terror. Meanwhile certain military ex- 
perts—and even a section of sober Israeli 
opinion—are beginning to reflect on the pos- 
sibilities of exploiting this military inferiority 
complex to deflate an Arab political arrogance 
which, unless checked, will end by knocking 
the last props out from under the western 
position in the Middle East—and by ruining 
the. Arabs as well, to the sole profit of the 
Kremlin. 

The idea of playing on Arab respect for 
Israeli fighting skill to call the Arab diplo- 
matic bluff against the West has not yet rec- 
ommended itself to the West's own diplomats. 
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There are many precedents for such diplo- 
matic: failure to see the obvious when the 
conclusions from the obvious require daring 
action. When the Nazis marched into the 
Rhineland, they could have been marched 
right out again if the British and French had 
called their bluff—without a shot fired. 
When the Russians began gobbling up east- 
ern Europe in violation of World War II com- 
mitments, they could have been induced to 
disgorge if the British and Americans had 
called their bluff. (President Truman, later, 
called it in Iran with complete success and 
not an ounce of powder burned.) 

Such bluffs are not challenged because 
the risks are too large; it takes imagination 
to perceive that the risks of allowing the 
bluff to stand, as evident in the examples 
above, are even larger. So runs the argu- 
ment of certain qualified observers, in Israel 
and elsewhere. In the present case, western 
policymakers still cling to the notion that 
the Arabs can be wheedled, bribed, and 
maneuvered into loyalty. Perhaps’ the 
French, fed up with Egyptian backbiting, 
might support a stern western policy. But 
the French, with most of their effectives 
already involved elsewhere, are the weakest 
of the Big Three. Though the British are 
now disenchanted with Nasser and re- 
portedly itching to deal sternly with him, 
they are so wedded to dependence on Arab 
friendship that they might, in exchange for 
the smallest bone, begin believing all over 
again in a policy of concessions. It is the 
State Department, above all, that remains 
hopeful that such a policy will succeed— 
and the State Department sets the direction 
of western diplomacy in today’s Middle East. 


The State Department view recoils from 
any suggestion of a showdown with the 
Arabs. It persists in seeking to placate them 
so as not to “provoke’’ them into further 
collaboration with the Soviets. It rests on 
the assumption—negated by all previous 
experience with the Arabs—that they ap- 
preciate the generosity implicit in conces- 
sions and will not despise those who offer 
them. American diplomacy has not yet dis- 
covered that appeasing the Arabs in order 
to keep them out of Moscow’s clutches will 
only make the Arabs more demanding—and 
more dependent on Moscow as the lever for 
the next turn of the screw on the West. 
Western willingness to finance Egypt’s high 
dam at Aswan, for instance, has merely in- 
creased Arab enthusiasm for the Soviets, 
whose vague offer to help with the dam is 
credited with having forced the West’s hand. 
In recent declarations, Premier Nasser has 
excelled himself in cockiness, and made no 
effort to hide his intention of working the 
Soviet bogey to the limit. Such cockiness is 
the direct result of the bowing and scraping 
by Western spokesmen in his anteroom. 


Critics of western policy hold that the 
way to stop losing the Middle East is to 
choke off the game of diplomatic blackmail 
which the Arabs are playing. And there are 
observers with no stake in the fate of Israel, 
except insofar as it involves that of the 
West, too, who see in Israeli military supe- 
riority an effective diplomatic instrument 
by which to bring the Arabs to terms. 


If the Arabs are not brought to terms— 
these same observers feel—the Arabs’ own 
folly will eventually make them, as well as 
the Israelis, victims of the Soviets. Israel’s 
existence—at least as a free society—would 
be snuffed out by the sovietization of the 
Arab world. At a certain point on the road 
to Middle-Eastern ruin, therefore, Israel will 
be compelled for the sake of sheer survival 
to throw off western inhibitions and devise 
an independent policy of her own. That 
policy may include an attempt by Israel 
alone to call the Arab bluff. 

How could the West wisely exploit the real 
and persisting Arab fear of Israeli battle su- 
periority? Will a tactic that exploits that 
fear necessarily lead to war? 
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It suits Nasser’s propaganda to assert that 
Israel has no reason for alarm over Egypt’s 
armament because Israel is protected by the 
Anglo-Franco-American guaranty of 1950. 
The implication is that the West, and in par- 
ticular the United States, shields the Zionist 
state. The fact is that the tripartite dec- 
laration, though woolly as to implementa- 
tion, guarantees all existing Arab-Israell 
frontiers, including the Arab sides of them. 
Egypt’s saber rattling, her small adventures 
along the Gaza strip, the incursions of the 
fedayeen suicide squads, the Syrian attacks 
on Israeli fishermen, the brandishing of fists 
by Jordan’s Arab Legion—all this is done on 
the assumption that, should the enraged 
Israelis venture on full-scale retaliation, the 
West would rush forward, under the tripar- 
tite guaranty, and stop them. Israel would 
emerge with nothing gained except the stig- 
ma of aggressor. It is under the umbrella 
of the tripartite declaration, which Nasser 
and his friends profess to despise, that the 
Arabs have been able to embark with im- 
punity on a massive arms program, to re- 
ject negotiation, and to proclaim that there 
can be no peace with Israel until she has 
accepted impossible terms. 

Under this umbrella, too, Egypt has been 
able to bait the West and woo the Russians, 
secure in the assurance that Egypt's front 
with Israel cannot erupt because the West 
itself—absurd though it now may seem—is 
guarantor of a peace that the Arabs them- 
selves refuse to recognize. As long as Egypt 
has only the confused and anxious West to 
worry about, she can flirt with Moscow as 
boldly as she likes. 

But what if Nasser should suddenly find 
himself faced by a single-minded—and un- 
hampered—Israel? How much leisure would 
he retain to plan new diplomatic maneu- 
vers? Suppose that, on any morning during 
the next weeks, and wearing appropriate 
pokerfaces, the Ambassadors of France, 
Britain, and the United States in Cairo were 
to convene before the Egyptian Premier’s 
cesk and hold discourse with him somewhat 
as follows: 

“In 1950 our governments announced they 
would apply sanctions against any aggression 
on frontiers and armistice lines around 
Israel. The purpose of this guaranty was to 
protect all parties and facilitate negotiations 
between Israel and the Arab States with a 
view to transforming the armistices into 
peace treaties. We are now compelled to 
note that this purpose has failed. 

“We do not blame you—or Israel. We 
ftimply observe that there is no peace, and 
that our guaranty has not achieved the pur- 
pose for which we undertook it 6 years ago. 
Therefore, Mr. Prime Minister, as of 5 a. m., 
next Sunday, we are annulling the guaranty. 
We leave you and the Israelis to settle your 
differences between you—without hindrance 
from outside. How you settle them, or do 
not settle them, is not our affair. We merely 
invite your attention, with the friendliest of 
motives, to the fact that your policy of non- 
negotiation with Israel may have unhappy 
consequences. When one party to a dispute 
persists in maintaining a state of belliger- 
ency, it runs the risk that the other party 
may eventually turn belligerent, too. Mr. 
Prime Minister, we bid you good day. * * *” 

The advocates of such a move concede that 
it. is daring. How could the mid-20th cen- 
tury countenance such ruthless 19th century 
diplomacy? And wouldn’t a vacuum be 
created into which the Russians could enter? 
Foreseeing these disconcerting questions, 
the advocates of a western policy based on 
Israel's fighting strength propose 2 further 
steps, 1 prior to the proposed colloquy with 
Nasser, 1 afterward. 

The first step would be to expose the 
U. N.’s inability to obtain peace. (U. N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammerskjold’s “suc- 
cess” in obtaining an Israeli-Egyptian cease- 
fire last month merely eased a current irri- 
tation temporarily; it brought no relief for 


the basic malady—absence of peace—which 
can flare up in fresh outbreaks any time.) 
Let a tripartite resolution at once be pre- 
sented to the Security Council calling for 
direct Arab-Israeli general negotiations with- 
in a brief time limit. Uniess the Soviets 
are prepared to lose all the advantages so 
far gained in Arab affections, they will veto 
this move. (A similar move in the General 
Assembly would be similarly defeated by the 
combined efforts of the Soviet and Arab 
blocs.) The U. N. thus having tried once 
again and failed, the three guarantor powers 
could then visit Nasser. 

Immediately after withdrawal of the en- 
voys from the Premier’s presence, a joint 
note from Washington, London; and Paris 
could be sped to Moscow containing noti- 
fication of the Tripartite Declaration’s an- 
nulment, with the following addendum: 

“We consider the Arab-Israeli dissension 


“tc be purely a local dispute. The locality is 


situated in an area where our three govern- 
ments and their nationals possess clear and 
established interests. Nevertheless, we will 
not intervene in settlement of the local 
dispute—and we are confident that no other 
government will intervene. Any such inter- 
vention will be regarded by us as a hostile 
7? 2s" 

Would Moscow pick up this challenge? 
It can be argued that the Soviets would not 
need to. They could seize the opportunity 
to meddle (and improve their standing with 
the Arabs) simply by pouring more arms 
into Alexandria—a “commercial trans- 
tion” against which the West could legiti- 
mately take no exception. True. But there 
is a saturation point for a backward coun- 
try like Egypt beyond which extra planes 
and tanks simply cannot be absorbed. A 
deluge of arms would not affect the Arab- 
Israeli issues right now—so long as the Is- 
raelis already had an adequate supply of the 
same types of weapons. It takes skilled 
personnel to handle such arms, and time 
to learn how. The Egyptians lack the know- 
how, and the Israelis, by speedily moving 
to call their bluff, would not give them the 
time. 

But what if Soviet and satellite “‘volun- 
teers” were ready to man Egypt’s new weap- 
ons? Wouldn’t that mean Egyptian willing- 
ness to fight—and, eventually, war with the 
West? In the light of the grim Western 
notice against a “hostile act,” it certainly 
would—which makes it extremely unlikely 
that Moscow would permit such “volunteer- 
ing.” For the Soviets to defy the West un- 
der these circumstances, one would have 
to assume that they were ready and eager 
for war. If so, would they let the West 
pick the time? Or the place? Every ad- 
venture the Soviets have undertaken to date 
indicates that they pick the time and place. 
If they were seeking world war III, would 
they start it in the Middle East, where, of 
all conceivable theaters of action, they are 
most at disadvantage for bases and com- 
munication lines? Wouln’t they, instead, 
seize West Berlin, or strike at Vietnam, South 
Korea, or any other point to which the 
Communist empire had easier access than 
to the Levant? And wouldn’t they select 
a moment designed to give them the bene- 
fit of maximum surprise? 

It makes no sense to suppose that the So- 
viets will sacrifice all this for the relatively 
minor advantage of stirring the Arab-Israeli 
pot. Nor can the West be charged with 
provocation if it serves notice that Soviet 
meddling would be a casus belli. The three 
Western powers have at least as much right 
to protect their interests in the Middle East 
as the Soviets have, say, in Eastern Europe. 
Any attempt from Moscow to replace the 
tripartite guaranty by one of its own would 
be as impertinent, and provocative, as a 
Western attempt to inaugurate and supervise 
free elections in Bulgaria or Rumania. As 
a matter of fact, Moscow in mid-April ac- 
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tually denounced all projects to intervene in 
the Israeli-Arab issue. Thus the Soviets’ 
stated position, whatever it may be worth, 
suggests that, if anything, they would have to 
endorse the West’s annulment of the tripar- 
tite guaranty as consistent with the ban on 
all intervention from outside. Assuming, 
then, that the West stands firm in its resolve 
to isolate the Arab-Israeli argument, the 
Russians can be confidently relied on to keep 
clear. 

What would Israel do? For the first time, 
she would argue her case with and against 
the Arabs on its merits and with full use of 
her bargaining power, unhampered by the 
prospect of Western restraint, discrimina- 
tions, or sanctions. 

She would, according to the advocates of 
such a showdown policy, remind Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Syria, and Lebanon that each had 
pledged, in the armistices of 1949, to proceed 
with her from temporary armistice to perma- 
nent peace treaty, not to permanent bellig- 
erency. She would certainly invite them, 
one more time in a long series of such in- 
vitations, to sit, negotiate, and make peace 
with her. If her invitation were again 
spurned, she would demand at least that 
hostile acts by the armistice signatories, in 
particular Egypt, should cease. She would 
insist that the blockades at Suez and Eylat 
be lifted as intolerable restrictions. Other- 
wise, Israel would serve notice, she would be 
compelled to draw the logical consequences 
from Cairo’s assertions that Egypt was still 
at war with her. Israel would move to de- 
fend the armistice to which Egypt had 
agreed. Any continued or new violation of 
that armistice by Egypt would itself be ag- 
gression, and would justify full Israeli coun- 
termeasures. 

What would Egypt do? She would not at- 
tack, the spokesman for this line of action 
argue. On the contrary, there would be an 
even chance, according to-tthem, that Nasser 
would attempt to grope his way to the con- 
ference table; faced suddenly by an actual 
showdown with an adversary whose proven 
superiority he knows, and against whom he 
has lost all protections from abroad, he would 
have eloquent reasons to seek the surer pro- 
tections of a peace treaty. Could he do so 
without committing political suicide? It 
would risk. But if he is as strong and 
popular inside Egypt as he claims to be, he 
should be able—by energetic propaganda and 
resolute police precautions—to accomplish 
the somersault convincingly. His biggest 
obstacle would be the hotheaded younger 
elements in the army—but even they are not 
unaware of Israeli prowess. Should the do- 
mestic perils of agreement to treat with 
Israel seem too formidable to Nasser, he 
would still have the choice of gradual re- 
treat on the blockade and on other specific 
acts of belligerency. Such retreat could be 
covered by a noisy brandishing of arms to 
save face at home. Israel would certainiy 
not mind the words as long as the deeds 
were satisfactory. 

But, obviously, if no such satisfaction were 
given, then Israel would be compelled to 
move. Otherwise it would be her bluff that 
would be called. And obviously, her move 
would have to be larger than the usual 
punitive raid with limited attack and quick 
withdrawal. The move would have to be of 
sufficient size to force Egypt’s compliance 
with her own pledges. This could very 
easily become the spark to a full-scale Arab- 
Israeli war—and this is where the spokesmen 
of independent Israeli action have to face 
up to the full consequences of the line they 
propose. No competent military observer 
doubts that Israel would win such a war, 
but there is more than that to it. 

Nobody is more aware than the advocates, 
Israeli and non-Israeli, of this course of 
action that to contemplate war as a last 
resort to bring about an Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment sounds shocking and brutal. It is not 
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the kind of proposal customarily made by 
enlightened people—certainly not in this 
era. But it must be understood that the ad- 
vocates of a showdown with Egypt believe 
the alternative to it may be considerably 
more dreadful. If the Arabs continue their 
unrestricted arming against Israel and their 
diplomatic blackmail of the West, sooner 
or later the question will cease to be one 
of war or peace but simply of the date and 
dimension of the inevitable war. The later 
the decision, the weaker the Israelis (which 
also means the West) vis-a-vis the Arabs and 
the bloodier the ultimate struggle. The 
longer the present trend is permitted, the 
stronger the Soviets will grow in the Middle 
East, and the wider the boundaries of the 
eventual conflict. 

But should Israel let herself be put in the 
position of fighting the West’s battles sin- 
glehanded? No responsible Israeli states- 
man has suggested that Israel be used in 
such a manner. Yet few sectors of Israeli 
opinion would find the idea unacceptable. 
To most Israelis, pulling the West’s chestnuts 
from the fire would seem only incidental. 
Israel and the West have an identical degree 
of interest in ending the present Arab-Soviet 
threats. The proposed line of action, it is 
felt, would afford Israel release from an 
actual pressure and a prospective disaster 
that have already become nearly intolerable 
for her citizens to contemplate. 

Two months ago—it is further argued— 
it might have been objected that Britain 
would never consent to drastic anti-Arab 
action. But Britain has gone a long way 
since Jordan gave Sir John Bagot Glubb his 
walking papers. The British are fighting 
mad at Egypt for having largely instigated 
that move, and for other anti-imperialist 
acts on her part. They have been reported 
even ready to employ their troops in Jordan 
in the event of a further major effort to 
destroy British tmfluence there. This is a 
spectacular toughening of attitude for a 
government which only a year ago talked 
itself into giving away the Suez Canal. 
The British, it is said in Israel and else- 
where, have not yet taken the full cure for 
that tropical disease of which the most sin- 
ister symptom is confidence in the pledge of 
Arab leaders, they still, for example, have 
illusions about Iraqi fidelity. But at this 
precise moment in their reeducation, it is 
quite possible that they would cooperate in 
a plan to cut Nasser down to size by can- 
cellation of the Tripartite Declaration. 


The French, too, have suffered some rude 
revelations. Only last November a highly 
placed Frenchman in Cairo advised me pon- 
derously that France “is in effect an Islamic 
power because of our great holdings in Mos- 
lem North Africa; we must therefore have an 
independent, and most careful, policy toward 
other Islamic powers such as Egypt.” Today 
the French are so aroused about Algeria and 
so furious over Egyptian meddling in Mos- 
lem North Africa that they are inclined to 
be much less careful in treating with 
Nasser. And it is argued that, even if they 
and the British recoiled from annulling the 
guaranty outright, the United States could 
bring about the same result by withdraw- 
ing of her own accord; with the major partner 
gone, the Tripartite Declaration would lapse. 
If in a subsequent confrontation between 
Israel and the Arabs the United States re- 
mained aloof, it is most improbable that 
either Britain or France would choose to in- 
tervene unilaterally. 

The only really valid objection anticipated 
by proponents of the idea of a direct Arab- 
Israeli settlement is a simple but effective 
one. It is not, they feel, going to happen, 
because the United States—or at least the 
Eisenhower administration and the present 
State Department—will not permit it to 
happen, 

Who would have dreamed the day would 
come, as it now has, when the British would 
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be cocking a fist at the Arabs—and raging at 
the Americans, of all people, for seeming to 
play a devious game on the Arab side. Shades 
of Ernest Bevin and Harry Truman. Wash- 
ington has become the bizarre champion of 
Arab sensibilities, while London, classic and 
indefatigable wocer of Arabs, has at last had 
its eyes opened to the hopelessness of it all. 

The cumulative evidence that appease- 
ment of the Arabs has only fanned their ardor 
for Moscow has not induced the State De- 
partment to change its course. There are 
risks in any policy of showdown with Nasser. 
These are the only risks the Department ap- 
parently can visualize. A blind departmental 
eye is turned toward the greater risks that 
other observers foresee in a policy that avoids 
any crisis with the Arabs, which would then 
lead inevitably to greater disaster. It is 
easier to sit in a bus careening downhill out 
of control than to crawl through the window 
and jump. ; 

The State Department at this moment does 
not even dare “offend” the Arabs to the 
extent of selling Israel a single airplane. 
Cancellation of the Tripartite Declaration is 
thus most unlikely under present circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, discussion of such 
@ move here serves to illuminate, as if by a 
lightning flash, the fact that Western policy 
today pinions Israel’s arms behind her back 
while the Cairo junta, fed with Soviet 
weapons, looks forward to the time when 
it will be able to obliterate Israel at a blow. 

The leaders of Israel—let there be no doubt 
about this—would have great moral and 
practical scruples against launching on an 
independent course that risks war, and they 
are, moreover, anxious not to forfeit the 
world’s good opinion. Yet the largest evil 
which can befall any community is its an- 
nihilation—and survival is a moral value, 
too. If a stage is reached where the distance 
between Israel and destruction becomes even 
narrower than at present, diplomatic and 
other considerations will become secondary 
to the well nigh supreme one of survival. 
The Arabs make no secret of their intentions. 
As recently as last month the official Cairo 
newspaper Al Goumhouriya advised Secre- 
tary Hammarskjold that peace was impossible 
until Israel ceased to exist. 

Should the safeguarding of her life and 
freedom force Israel to call the Arab bluff 
on her own, what would be the gravest ob- 
stacle to victory? The might and majesty 
of the Arab armies? Hardly—if the war 
came before Egypt could bring the full force 
of her new armaments to bear. The major 
impediment would be the sanctions which 
the powers might impose on Israel as an 
“aggressor.” Total censure, economic pen- 
alties, paralyzing blockade are all conceivable. 
These could drive Israel back to her point 
of take-off and despoil her of any advantage 
gained from battle. Armed intervention 
might even be employed, with sufficient speed 
to halt and repulse the Israeli forces before 
the issue could be decided in the field. In 
the clash, Israel would emerge sapped spirit- 
ually and physically, with her ultimate secu- 
rity more jeopardized than ever, and her 
moral credit gone. 

The prospect is more than sobering to the 
Israelis, and also to their friends. If some 
Israelis can contemplate it as possible, if not 
imminent, it is only because the inaction of 
the West, with the State Department giving 
the cues, is allowing their country to drift 
into a most desperate situation. The simple 
truth is that Israel cannot accept a position 
of inferior strength in the face of neighbors 
sworn to her destruction. Until the threat 
of being reduced to such a position is elimi- 
nated, counsels of desperation (which seem 
less desperate than their alternative) will 
receive more and more of a hearing from 
Israelis. 

Meanwhile it is all-important—and here I 
speak for myself and my own assessment of 
the situation—that Israel's cause be better 
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presented to the American public than it 
has been so far. The Israelis—all the Arab 
propaganda to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—have not shown themselves adept at 
public relations. More important, neither 
have the several American organizations and 
the numerous American friends of Israel 
working energetically to present her case. 
Otherwise, the dangerous impression might 
not have arisen that it is the Israelis, and 
not the Arabs, who are the chronic aggres- 
sors—and that aid to Israel would hurt 
American interests in the Middle East. 

Two things need to be brought home to 
American public opinion by friends of 
democracy in the Middle East. First, Wash- 
ington’s negative behavior toward Israel (as 
distinguished from Washington’s pious dec- 
larations) is strengthening the Arabs mili- 
tarily and encouraging them to believe that 
they may launch an all-out blitz—and get 
away with it—just as soon as they feel con- 
fident enough of a crushing superiority in 
arms and alliances. Second, the one way to 
salvage the Western position in the Middle 
East—and avoid loss of the area to the 
Soviet—is to reverse the present State De- 
partment policy of Arab appeasement. 

Western diplomatic timidity toward Nas- 
ser and his allies will only encourage them 
further into the Soviet embrace. Advocates 
of Israel’s security must lift themselves out 
of their rut of special pleading and shop- 
worn slogans: These can no longer convince 
or persuade. Nor are they pertinent. Aid 
to Israel is not the paramount point. It is 
aid to the United States that matters now. 
The State Department, in effect, is telling 
Americans that the Arabs must be placated 
or else the United States is threatened. Let 
Americans be told instead that the State 
Department’s present policy of appeasement 
will only destroy American security in the 
Middle East. 

This is the truth: That only a resolute 
confrontation of the Arabs will help America. 
One vital element of such a confrontation is 
American support of Israel's right to security 
and peace. Not for Israel's sake, but for 
America’s. 





TVA Repayments Into Treasury Exceed 
Statutory Requirements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority has been regarded 
for many years—by those who are fair- 
minded—as one of the most efficiently 
operated Government agencies in our 
entire Federal system. 

This great agency which has contrib- 
uted so much to our national-defense 
effort has diligently been repaying into 
the Federal Treasury the investment in 
its power operations. 

Today, TVA is far ahead of its regular 
payment schedule and we can only con- 
clude that this has been brought about 
by efficient management and operation. 

Through 1957, a total of $261,500,000 
will have been repaid into the Federal 
Treasury by TVA. The following table 
of repayments show accurately the an- 
nual revenues and other payments paid 
by TVA into the Federal Treasury. 


The schedule of payments follows: 
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Payments made by TVA into the United 
States Treasury as repayment of invest- 
ment in its power program 














Rie Total pay- 
Fiscal year Payment ment 
SUNG: Sted seem bachonmemmaaaall $10, 500, 000 | $10, 500, 000 
dic hada ai aca tetera 5, 500, 000 16, 000, 000 
UNI cacheable Sadie calecincnsdcoesenabbmesiaae 5, 500, 000 21, 500, 000 
Bi Sachi ciate cicibean nb alien ances 9, 000, 000 30, 500, 000 
I, eid Siehlncige icici ihaacssctaalans hoon 12, 000, 000 42, 500, 000 
thi ile ella Giaaact aie 15, 000, 000 57, 500, 000 
MINIT. Scents eiatinetnanenteliespinbasdbaiininbel 20, 000, 000 77, 500, 000 
TE esi ck wRU Ee oa nnsaa enna 50, 000, 000 | 127, 500, 000 
1956 (estimated)...............] 59, 000,000 | 186, 500, 000 
2067 (proposed). ......-.-..5.« 75, 000, 000 | 261, 500, 000 
Repaid into Treasury prior 
to enactment of statutory 
requirements prior to 1948.__|_..-.-....-- 24, 000, 000 
Total payments through 
DE atk nb icbind ilninandtiademaniial 285, 000, 000 











Foreign Giveaway Program: An Alice in 
Wonderland Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, soon to 
come before the House will be legislation 
to authorize continuation of our foreign 
WPA extravaganza, a giveaway scheme 
we were once led to believe was to be a 
temporary and emergency program. 

In this regard, I call attention to the 
current Small Business column, spon- 
sored by the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, which appears in 
weekly newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. The column, written by the federa- 
tion’s president, C. Wilson Harder, is as 
follows: 

Many veteran Washington observers feel 
greatest improvement needed in Government 
is return to old-fashioned intellectual mo- 
rality. 

People look to Government for an example 
of morality. Along the Potomac today there 
are those Government experts who decry ex- 
pansion of consumer installment credit on 
grounds it is immoral for people to spend 
beyond their means. 

Yet Government itself furnishes the ex- 
ample. For instance, increased use of tube- 
less auto tires is making inroads into inner- 
tube use. Government collects tax on inner 
tubes. To offset this loss, serious considera- 
tion is being given to a tax to replace inner- 
tube tax. Little thought is being given to 
cutting expenses accordingly. 

It is interesting to note Coleman Andrews, 
recently retired income-tax head, is now 
stumping for repeal of that tax, largely on 
ground it Ieads to governmental excesses. 

The administration beats drums for multi- 
billion dollar highway program. Ways and 
means of raising taxes for program are dis- 
cussed. But as yet, there is no guaranty such 
extra taxes would go into roads. 

For example, in 8 years, 1947 through 1954, 
Federal Government collected almost $13 bil- 
lion in special automotive excises from high- 
Way users, but has spent bare $4 billion on 
roads. Where has other $9 billion gone? An 
interesting speculation. 

Part has probably gone to defense against 
communism, Yet, paradoxically, part has 
undoubtedly gone to help communism. 

For some officials in the International Co- 
operation Administration, huge giveaway op- 
eration descended from Marshall plan, can- 
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not seem to recognize a Communist when 
they see one. 

In recent 60-day period ICA shelled out 
over $9 million in American tax money to 
Communist Yugoslavia in hides, cotton, coal, 
ocean transportation, and even road-building 
equipment. 

This fellow Boz, alias Tito, is even more 
wondrous than the wonderful Wizard of Oz. 
In fact, like Stalin, born something else, he, 
too, works under an alias. 

The late Stalin probably only rates as a 
bigger Communist than Tito because with 
sO many more millions of Russians than 
there are Yugoslavs, Stalin could liquidate 
more than Tito can. There is no difference 
here between the quality of murder; the only 
difference is in quantity. 

Yet this Nation’s giveaway agency, now 
under complete State Department control, 
hands out money hand over fist to build up 
Yugoslavia. It almost appears there is a 
design to prove that a Communist state can 
be successful. Thus world has spectacle of 
a government making angry noises at those 
who call themselves Russian Communists, 
smothering with kindness those who call 
themselves Yugoslavian Communists. 

To complete Alice in Wonderland situa- 
tion, Government is going to give a huge 
amount of rubber tires to Formosa, just in 
case Chiang Chinese might be useful some 
day to help kill off Communist Chinese. 

But no American company can bid on this 
business. It has been reserved for Italian 
makers. A weird situation. 





Many Notable Dignitaries From Foreign 
Countries Have Visited the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the years many heads of state, impor- 
tant personages and foreign dignitaries 
from many lands have visited the TVA. 
Foreign visitors to our country, as well 
as our own citizens, have come to look 
upon TVA as a superior example of gov- 
ernment at work in the field of resource 
development and conservation of na- 
tional resources. Certainly the TVA is 
a symbol of success of what a great gov- 
ernment can do to protect lives and 
property, advance commerce, industry, 
and agriculture through cooperative en- 
deavor between the people of a great 
region and the Federal Government. 
Because of this achievement and success 
TVA has become a great national and 
international asset. It is an interna- 
tional symbol of American engineering 
achievement—and TVA is visited an- 
nually by many notable visitors. 

Among the distinguished dignitaries 
visiting TVA the following are included: 

Prince Albert of Liege, Belgium, No- 
vember 1955. 

Prime Minister U. Nu, of Burma, July 
1955. 

Ambassador Gaganvihari Mehta, of 
India, May 1954. 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard, 
of the Netherlands, in April 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Eban, of Israel, 
in May 1953. _ 

Muhammed Khuda, Minister of De- 
fense, of Pakistan, in December 1952. 
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Ambassador and Mrs. Feridun C. 
Erkin, of Turkey, in October 1952. 

Adm. Renato Guillobel, Secretary of 
the Brazilian Navy, in September 1952. 

Former Prime Minister Hans Hetoft, 
of Denmark, and Ambassador Henrik de 
Kauffmann, of Denmark, in July 1952. 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, of 
Israel, in May 1951. 

Prime Minister Joseph Pholien, of Bel- 
gium, in April 1951. 

President Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of 
Chile, in April 1950. 

Dr. Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellor 
of West Germany, in February 1950. 

Prime Minister Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, of India, in October 1949. 

President Enroco Gaspar Dutra, of 
Brazil, in May 1949. 

Right Honorable Hector McNeil, Brit- 
ish Minister of State, in April 1949. 

The Khan of Kalat, Ruler of Kalat, 
Pakistan, in April 1949. 

Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium, in 
April 1948. 

The Egyptian Minister of Public 
Works, in July 1947. 

President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico, 
in May 1947. 





Petition for Separate Pension Program for 
World War I Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
present a petition received from my con- 
gressional district on May 14, 1956, and 
bearing the signatures of 33 of my con- 
stituents. The petition urges the imme- 
diate enactment of a special pension pro- 
gram for World War I veterans. I am 
glad to bring this petition to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. The petition fol- 
lows: 

PETITION FOR SEPARATE PENSION PROGRAM FOR 
Wor_p War I VETERANS 


This petition is addressed by the under- 
signed to the President and Congress of the 
United States, urging immediate enactment 
of a separate and liberal pension program for 
World War I veterans and their widows and 
orphans. We submit that aging World War I 
veterans are deserving of consideration and 
treatment on an equal basis with the aging 
veterans of previous wars in our Nation’s his- 
tory and in line with established American 
traditions. 

Steve Burks, Cecil Burks, Martin V. Hun- 
ter, Onida Martin, Herman Martin, 
Laura Hinter, Brison Hinter, Gladys 
Toney, Mr. Phil Hunter, Mrs. Ruby 
Hunter, Herbert O. Gordon, Seth, 
W. Va.; James C. Johnson, Charleston, 
W. Va.; Roland Loy, Everett H. Toney, 
Mrs. Inize Jones, Oscar M. Workman, 
Russell E. Brown, Seth, W. Va.; Roy 
Maynor, Comfort, W. Va.; S. J. Shelton, 
Mrs. Carril Porter, M. M. Morgan, 
Arnold E. Curry, Siglent A. Mason, 
Ruth E. Morrison, Harriet L. Mason, 
Gloria Jean Cunningham, Frank 
Adams, Billie Martin, Ebose Warren, 
Dallas C. Mullins, Seth, W. Va.; Homer 
Michael, Comfort, W. Va.; J. W. Dolin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oshel Skeens, Seth, W. Va. 
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Film Furor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, back 
in December 1954 a consent decree was 
signed by Eastman Kodak Co. and the 
Department of Justice which permits 
other color-processing companies to de- 
velop the color film manufactured by 
Eastman Kodak. 

For many years Eastman dominated 
the color film processing industry, and 
thousands upon thousands of amateur 
photographers were used to the old sys- 
tem of purchasing the film and paying 
for the processing at the same time. The 
exposed film was automatically sent to 
Eastman and then returned to the cus- 
tomer directly. 

Upon the new competitive system the 
customer pays the purchase price of the 
film at his dealer’s and then when the 
film has been exposed he brings it back 
and pays the processing charges. At the 
moment Eastman still handles such 
processing because the other developers 
have not yet been able to get into opera- 
tion. However, it is expected that Pa- 
velle Color, Inc., of New York City, one 
of the leading independent color photo- 
finishers, which has launched a tremen- 
dous expansion program, will be set up 
and operating by this summer. By next 
month this corporation will be starting 
Kodacolor operations, and they will be 
able to handle Kodachrome shortly 
‘afterward. 


Naturally, in changing from a monop- 
olistic system to a competitive one there 
is a period of adjustment which results 
in certain inconveniences and confusion. 
Customers now find themselves faced 
with this state of affairs, and have been 
outspoken in their dissatisfaction. How- 
ever, it is the consensus of opinion that 
once these competitors get underway the 
consumer will reap many advantages. A 
recent article in Business Week, May 12 
issue, gives the true picture of this situ- 
ation, and the benefits the customers 
may expect to realize. That article 
follows: 


Fi.m Furor: Errorts To MAKE COLOR-FILM 
PROCESSING COMPETITIVE HAVE STIRRED UP 
CONSUMER UNREST; No COMPETITION SO Far 


Justice Department sowed the seeds of 
competition in the color-film processing in- 
dustry a little less than a year and a half ago 
when it got Eastman Kodak Co. to agree to 
let other companies develop the film it manu- 
factures (Business Week, Dec. 25, 1954, p. 24). 
But they have been slow in taking root. 
Right now the thing that seems to be grow- 
ing fastest is consumer dissatisfaction and 
confusion. 

The transition: There are a couple of rea- 
sons for this state of affairs. One of the big 
ones is the efficient marketing system that 
Eastman developed for the sale and process- 
ing of its color film. This system is on the 
way out as a result of the consent decree 
reached between Eastman and the Govern- 
ment in December 1954. But consumers 
haven't adjusted yet to the new order of 
things—and many see no reason for the 
change anyway. 
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The system was abandoned to give other 
companies a crack at the $100 million annual 
business of developing color films for ama- 
teur photographers. But, although a num- 
ber of new processors are jumping into the 
field nationally—such as Pavelle Color, Inc., 
Pathecolor, Inc., and Technicolor, Inc.—none 
of them has had time to get set up to do any 
processing. New processors see this fact as 
the underlying cause of current difficulties. 

One-price system: Eastman was able to 
maintain its dominance in the color-film 
processing field by selling its Kodachrome 
and Kodacolor film—which constitute 90 per- 
cent of the color-film market—for a price 
that included processing costs. Under the 
consent decree, the company agreed to give 
up its exclusive processing rights on these 
two types of film. This meant setting 2 
prices—1 for the film itself, and another for 
processing charges. And it agreed to turn 
over its technical know-how on processing 
the film to any comers who might want to 
get into the business. 

The two-price policy on Eastman color 
film gives the customer and the dealer from 
whom he buys it a chance to decide whether 
Eastman or some other processor shall de- 
velop it. The policy went into effect for 
Kodachrome 35-millimeter still transpar- 
encies last October, for Kodacolor prints last 
December. And this month Eastman will 
begin shipping to its dealers new packages 
of Kodachrome 8-millimeter and 16-milli- 
meter amateur movie film for sale at a price 
that doesn’t include processing charges. 

Consumer dissatisfaction: But a lot of the 
millions of amateur photographers who use 
Eastman’s color film don’t like the new setup. 
They found the old one more convenient. 
That's because when they bought film and 
paid for the processing at the same time, they 
got a little mailing pouch for sending the ex- 
posed film back to Eastman for development. 
Then the processed film came back to them 
directly. 

Now the customer only pays the purchase 
price of the film when he picks it up at his 
dealer. After he has shot a roll, he has to 
bring it back and pay the processing charges. 
For now, the dealer will send the film to 
Eastman—since no other processor is ready to 
handle it yet. And then the customer has 
to make another trip back to his dealer for 
his processed film. 

Price boost: Users of Kodachrome trans- 
parencies have been squawking plenty about 
the new system. They found the mailing 
setup a lot easier. Not only that, under the 
two-price system they've been paying an 
extra 10 cents over the single price. East- 
man says the increase is due to the additional 
handling involved. 7 

Confusion: The company anticipates new 
compliants will start rolling in soon when 
home movies fans find they can’t use the 
mail pouch any more. Many of them don’t 
realize there’s been a change and will mail 
the film directly to Eastman anyway. A lot 
of Kodachrome users have been doing this. 
In such cases, Eastman processes the film 
and sends it on to a dealer in the owner’s 
vicinity. Then the company writes to the 
customer, telling him where his film has 
been sent and asking him to use a dealer in 
the future. The letter also explains that 
under the consent decree the company can 
no longer service the customer directly. 

Eastman says it knew a lot of these prob- 
lems would crop up. It says it proposed to 
the Justice Department that instead of get- 
ting two prices for its film, it be allowed to 
sell film both ways—with or without proc- 
essing costs included in the price. This way, 
it contends, the consumer would still have 
the choice of having the film processed by 
some other company. Yet, for those who 
wanted it, the old system would remain in- 
tact. It isn’t saying “I told you so” publicly, 
but Eastman clearly sees the present com- 
plaints and confusion as a vindication of its 
position. 
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How Justice feels: Justice Department, 
smarting under the implication that its con- 
sent decree is responsible for consumer dis- 
satisfaction and higher prices, points out 
that injecting competition into a monopo- 
listic situation necessarily involves a period 
of readjustment. And it feels Eastman is 
adding to the trouble by going further than 
it has to under the decree. 

Most of the consumer unrest stems from 
doing away with the mail pouch. But Anti- 
trust Chief Stanley Barnes says Eastman 
didn’t have to do this. “They want to have 
their cake and eat it too, which is perfectly 
all right as an attitude for a business to 
take,” says Barnes, “but we didn’t force 
them to adopt that policy.” According to 
Barnes, Eastman could continue to use a 
mail pouch by selling it separately from the 
cost of the film. 

Eastman counters that while the decree 
does not specifically outlaw the mail pouch 
system, it does enjoin any sort of tie-in be- 
tween buying the film and paying for the 
processing. And the company thinks this 
makes the use of a mail pouch impractical. 

Independents’ position: Independent pro- 
cessors feel that the fact that they are not 
ready for business lies at the heart of the 
current trouble. They say that when they 
are ready—and when competition does in 
fact exist in color film processing—consum- 
ers will begin to reap a few advantages. 

At the time the consent decree was signed, 
firms could develop Kodachrome or Koda- 
color film. But immediately after it was 
signed, several companies announced their 
intention of entering the field on a national 
scale, began to make plans for setting up 
shop. Pathecolor was organized, for ex- 
ample, and started construction of a $1-mil- 
lion processing lab in Bayonne, N. J. It 
began to lay plans for a national marketing 
system (BW, July 30, 1955, p. 50). 

Time element: Dates for changing over 
from the one-price system to two prices by 
Eastman were set, according to the type of 
film, in the consent decree. These extended 
from 10 months to a year and a half from 
December 1954. But, actually, this did not 
give the independents enough time to get 
their plans ready to process film. For one 
thing, the diagrams for the processing equip- 
ment, as well as some of the equipment 
itself, had to come from Eastman. And 
not until late last year did Eastman have 
to come across with the diagrams or offers 
to sell equipment. 

Some of the new processors feel that more 
time should have been allowed for them to 
get set up. But Justice Department wanted 
to alter the one-price system as soon as pos- 
sible. It realized a period would follow 
when no competition was ready, but it also 
felt that until Eastman changed its methods 
there would be no business for the new 
companies anyway. 

The independents admit that the consumer 
has been inconvenienced to some extent, 
though some think there’s been some exag- 
gerations But they are sure once they get 
into business, the inconveniences will dis- 
appear. 

Advantages seen: James L. Wolcott, presi- 
dent of Pathecolor, says: “When the new 
companies get underway this summer, pres- 
ent inconveniences will be replaced by defi- 
nite advantages to the consumer.” And Si 
Pavelle, vice president of Pavelle, feels the 
same way. 

Pathecolor will be ready to handle trans- 
parencies and Kodacolor next month and 
the movie film by midsummer. Pavelle will 
take transparencies and Kodacolor about the 
same time. Both companies will provide 
mailing pouches for customers who want 
them, in addition to working through the 
regular camera store and drugstore outlets. 

Some of the independent processors think 
Eastman could have avoided some of the con- 
fusion that has marked the transition period. 
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As they see it, for example, pushing up the 
date for the changeover in handling movie 
film from July to May will cause a new rash 
of customer complaints. It means an added 
month or so when customers have to take 
their film to a dealer for the privilege of 
choosing their own processor when the only 
company ready to do the processing is 
Eastman. 

Eastman retorts that it is sending out new 
movie film packages under the two-price sys- 
tem this month because the old film is being 
sold out. And, after all, the company says, 
it’s just doing what the Justice Department 
asked it to do, only faster. 

Modification feared: What the independ- 
ents really are afraid of is that all the con- 
sumer unrest and confusion may make it 
appear that the consent decree is unworkable. 
Some of them speculate privately that a case 
is being built up to justify modification of 
the decree. Drastic modifications might wash 
their investments down the drain. But Jus- 
tice Department says it hasn’t heard any- 
thing about such a move. 

One change the independents definitely 
would not like to see would be permission for 
Eastman to sell film under both the single- 
price and two-price systems. Since film sold 
under each system would come in different 
packages (one would contain a mailing 
pouch), they point out there would be no 
way to control the availability of the two 
packages. And they frankly feel they couldn’t 
buck both Eastman’s long-established repu- 
tation and customer’s tendency to go on buy- 
ing film in the old way. 





Supreme Court Decisions Put States 
On the Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post of May 19, 
1956: 

SUPREME CourT Decistons Put STATES 

ON THE Spor 


State officials and others who are con- 
cerned about the encroachments of the Fed- 
eral Government in matters which have 
hitherto been the affair of the States and 
local communities are alarmed by the im- 
plications of recent decisions by the Supreme 
Court. Following up its decision outlawing 
segregation in public schools, the Court, in 
the Steve Nelson case, seems to take the view 
that the 48 States may not pass laws deal- 
ing with internal subversion or punish those 
convicted under such statutes. In the 
Slochower case the Court, in a 5-to-4 de- 
cision, denied the right of the State of New 
York arbitrarily to bar from public office 
persons who take refuge behind the fifth 
amendment. 

The irony of the Slochower decision is 
that the New York City Charter containing 
the provision which the Court has upset was 
passed in 1938, following the Seabury in- 
vestigation of corruption in New York City 
a few years earlier. Since the adoption of 
section 903 as part of the New York Charter, 
public officials who refuse to waive immu- 
nity in the course of such investigations do 
so on pain of losing their jobs. We are not 
aware that this requirement has been re- 
garded over the past quarter century as an 
outrageous denial of personal liberty as long 
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as it applied to politicians or bureaucrats. 
But when a fifth amendment professor runs 
afoul of this provision the heavens fall and 
the country is astounded by another Su- 
preme Court decision restricting the right 
of a State to decide for itself what kind of 
people to retain in its school system. 

As is often true of Supreme Court deci- 
sions, the dissenters in the Slochower case 
seem to make better sense than the majority. 
Justice John Harlan, for example, pointed 
out that the teacher in question was not 
necessarily suspected of guilt because he 
had availed himself of the fifth amendment 
when asked concerning past Communist 
Party membership. The question in Justice 
Harlan’s view was not whether there was 
an inference of guilt but “whether a State 
violates due process when it makes a claim 
of privilege grounds for discharge.” The 
justice added that “a State may justifiably 
consider that teachers who refuse to answer 
questions concerning their official conduct 
are no longer qualified for public-school 
teaching on the ground that their refusal 
to answer jeopardizes the confidence that 
the public should have in its school system.” 

Plainly, the implications of these recent 
decisions go beyond the qualifications of 
schoolteachers. The issue is rapidly becom- 
ing whether or not any field remains which 
the States may safely regard as their legiti- 
mate concern. If New York may not estab- 
lish its own qualifications for the employ- 
ment of public Officials, including school- 
teachers, what becomes of the right of some 
seventeen States to curtail the excesses of 
labor leaders by right-to-work laws? And 
if the effort to deal with subversion and 
treason is to be the monopoly of the Federal 
Government, what chance will there be to 
combat the Communist conspiracy without 
an enormous and possibly dangerous en- 
largement of Federal police activity? 

A bill has already been presented in the 
House of Representatives providing that 
State laws shall not be nullified by the exis- 
tence of a Federal statute unless the Federal 
law specifically so provides or unless the two 
laws are completely inconsistent. Up to 
now, this proposed statute has received little 
attention, but the trend of recent High Court 
decisions will certainly stimulate new in- 
terest in it among the now alerted States. 





Loring M. Black 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with extreme regret that I learned of 
the sudden and untimely demise of our 
very good friend, the Honorable Loring 
M. Black. He served in this House with 
distinction and honor to himself, the 
Borough of Brooklyn, and the city and 
State of New York, as well as the Na- 
tion, for 12 years. 

Although it was not my privilege to 
serve with him in the House, it was my 
good fortune to have known him for 
many years and to have been able to 
call him my friend. 

He was able, to the point of brilliance. 
His advice was sound and much sought 
after. He will be grievously missed, not 
only by his good and dear wife, but by 
all his many friends. 
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The Life of J. Melville Broughton 
Continues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Senator J. Melville Broughton lived a 
very manly and magnificent life, and 
during his long and useful public career 
he made many grand contributions to 
the welfare of his State and Nation. 

A few days ago a beautiful building on 
the campus of State College in Raleigh, 
N. C., was dedicated to the memory of 
this great and good man. On that occa- 
sion Mr. Clyde A. Dillon delivered an ap- 
propriate and beautiful speech in which 
he paid a tribute to our late beloved 
friend, Senator J. Melville Broughton, 
and I take pleasure in presenting Mr. 
Dillon’s speech to the end that the Mem- 
bers of Congress and others who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may have an op- 
portunity to read this elegant address by 
one of the leading businessmen and be- 
loved churchmen of the city of Raleigh 
in which Senator Broughton made his 
home: 


Tue LIFE or J. MELVILLE BROUGHTON 
CONTINUES 


We are here this morning on the campus 
of a great university, and we are in a build- 
ing well designed for the teaching of tech- 
nical subjects—so badly needed in this 
country; and this building that we occupy 
bears the name of a great statesman. At 
this moment we should look up to heaven 
and thank God for the life of J. Melville 
Broughton. 

Before speaking in particular about the 
Broughton Mechanical Engineering Build- 
ing, it seems most appropriate to pay tribute 
to the man that will be perpetuated through 
future years because this building is named 
and dedicated in his memory. From the life 
of this ye whose passing is marked by dur- 
able light, let us reverently gather at least 
a few of the incidents likely to make known 
the incentives of his great soul, especially for 
the education and inspiration of posterity, as 
well as for our good here today. 

Mr. Broughton had the good fortune of 
beginning his illustrious life with a family 
name of distinction; but, howsoever great a 
man’s heritage may be, he is responsible for 
living his own life and making his particu- 
lar name of greatness, and of eternal value 
to human society and the glory of his 
Creator. It is said that Emerson peeped 
into every cradle—looking for a new prophet. 
Every happy parent of a new son also looks 
into the cradle with fond dreams of how 
great a man could be produced from that 
“little bundle of possibilities.” That child’s 
particular heredity may mean an eye for 
beauty unseen by others, an ear for unheard 
melodies, a stronger tendency toward God 
and right, and a new spark of creative genius. 
A child’s heredity may even reach back across 
generations, and pick up some lost trait or 
gift, and therefore remake an age. And, 
chiefly, there is our heredity from God, which 
dignifies our dust and makes us a “little 
lower than the angels.” 

J. Melville Broughton, my friends, while 
inheriting the rich treasure of a good family 
name, knew from the beginning that he had 
his own life to live and was responsible for 
meeting life’s challenges and hardships with 
high resolve, definite purpose to live for 
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others as well as for self, amd should dedi- 
cate himself to such a task, with courage to 
be at his best in all efforts, regardless of con- 
flict and opposition. 

Someone has said that the way to suc- 
cess in life is as plain as the way to market— 
if one selects a business or profession that 
he likes, and works at it all the time with 
devoted enthusiasm and unceasing patience. 
Along that highway of living, the traveler 
who knows the rules of the road and who is 
true to life, continues all the time to display 
kindness and courtesy to all people, and he 
seasons all his efforts with an abiding sense 
of humor—seeing something funny in his 
successes and even in his failures. And, too, 
he is ever mindful of life’s greatest require- 
ment, which is faith—faith in self, in his 
fellow men, and in his God. 


We could scarcely think of a man who has 
exercised all of these high requirements and 
qualities more completely than did Mr. 
Broughton. He made use of these things 
with such grace and poise that he appeared 
to be perfectly natural and undisturbed at 
all times. These things were basic charac- 
teristics of his life, without which he would 
not have dared to live. Such practice im his 
life gave him a winsoneness of personality 
that caused people to fall in love with him; 
and the better he was known the more he 
was loved. 

Thus we can understand how undisturbed 
he was in meeting all the difficult as well as 
the ordinary tasks of life. He conducted even 
the most strenuous political campaigns with 
the greatest of confidence and composure. If 
he had political enemies who used unfair 
tactics against him, he seemed not to be an- 
noyed; without malice nor anger he main- 
tained his steady course toward victory—with 
wonderful poise and peace of mind. I know 
Melville Broughton was a real and true win- 
ner in life, and was never a conceited boaster 
of victories won. He deserves to be remem- 
bered as a great statesman, for he measured 
up to the high standard of true statesman- 
ship in every respect. 

Again Melville Broughton truly recognized 
the big place that his charming and gifted 
wife had in helping him to be the winner and 
the man of distinction that he was. She 
shared high honors with him as he served at 
his best in the highest places of State and 
Nation. And together they made home life 
sweet and wholesome for themselves and for 
their four children. The influence of that 
entire family is, indeed, a rich herftage for 
our State and country. State Supreme Court 
Justice Emery B. Denny, in a well-written 
article on J. Melville Broughton, which ap- 
pears in a book written concerning papers 
and addresses of Mr. Broughton, has this fine 
thing to say about his good wife: “Mrs. 
Broughton,” he said, “is one of the most at- 
tractive and charming women ever to grace 
the executive mansion as first lady. Through 
the years she has been a tremendous asset, as 
well as an inspiration, to her husband.” 

Without going into every detail on Mr. 
Broughton’s accomplishments, we simply 
name a few of his steps upward on the ladder 
of success, the most of which are pretty well 
known already by all of you. He was grad- 
uated early from high school in Raleigh, and 
then from Wake Forest College; he rendered 
good service as high-school principal and as 
a reporter of the Winston-Salem Journal; he 
studied law both at Wake Forest and Harvard 
University; he served with distinction as 
State senator in two sessions of our State 
legislature: and he won in the race for Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina by the largest ma- 
jority of votes ever given a gubernatorial 
candidate in our State, in which office he 
served for 4 years, during which administra- 
tion many great achievements were won for 
the people of our State because of his wise 
leadership, in spite of the fact that much of 
this period our country was engaged in war. 
Finally, as you well know, Mr. Broughton 
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ended his life’s career while serving so well as 
United States Senator in Washington, where 
he mingled with many of the greatest men of 
America and of the world—and yet “he never 
lost the common touch.” 

It is very significant that throughout Mr. 
Broughton’s busy life, in Raleigh and in our 
Nation’s Capital, he was continuously en- 
gaged in teaching a Sunday School class, 
after having served many years as Super- 
intendent of the Tabernacle Baptist Church 
in Raleigh. Thus we see that he not only 
did not lose the common touch with men, 
but more significantly he never lost touch 
with God. Really and truly, Mr. Broughton 
was what we often refer to as an all-round 
man. So much so, that he could well be 
regarded as one answer to J. G. Holland’s 
prayer: 

“God, give us men— 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 

fog 

In public duty and in private thinking.” 

And now, with all these facts before us 
about the man, how appropriately State Col- 
lege is naming this magnificent building the 
Broughton Mechanical Engineering Building. 
I want to congratulate the College, and es- 
pecially the Engineering Department, for so 
honoring this good man, and friend of us all. 

Mr. Broughton was deeply concerned while 
Governor of North Carolina in the develop- 
ment of the engineering program of State 
College, as well as being interested deeply 
in improving the industrial training in all 
of its branches here in our State. 

We find this paragraph in the Sunday’s 
News and Observer of April 8: “The $800,- 
000 building which houses the offices, labora- 
tories, and classrooms of the State College 
Department of Mechanical Engineering, was 
named in memory of the former Governor 
and former United States Senator, the late 
J. Melville Broughton. Governor Broughton 
was the first president of the Engineering 
Foundation at State College and was active 
in the support of the College’s School of En- 
gineering.” 

Right here we should like to emphasize 
the great need for industrial development 
in North Carolina, so as to raise the standard 
of living for all our people, and at the same 
time make possible the manufacture of prod- 
ucts in our State, and make it unnecessary 
to send our raw materials out of the State 
for manufacture. Such a course would in- 
crease the income for the State, not only to 
individuals but the needed revenue for the 
State. In this progress we know that our 
own present Governor Luther H. Hodges is 
most vitally interested, for on many occa- 
sions he has expressed this concern. He 
would also agree with us as we declare that 
accomplishment would greatly aid in keeping 
our good men within the bounds of our 
commonwealth. Is it not an alarming situ- 
ation that North Carolina, according to Gov- 
ernor Hodges, is losing too many of its well 
qualified men to other States for more lucra- 
tive jobs, simply because we are not develop- 
ing industry to the extent that we could keep 
them here? 

Such achievement, I venture to say, is not 
only possible, but with our ever-increasing 
consciousness of such need, and with empha- 
sis added to emphasis concerning the need 
and the possibility, we shall in the near fu- 
ture realize a big advance along all these 
lines. And even those who have had dreams 
of such reality and have passed on shall not 
have dreamed in vain. 

This magnificent Broughton Mechanical 
Engineering Building gives us new hope for 
such accomplishment. Will you please visu- 
alize in these figures something of the im- 
mensity of this building? It has 52,419 
square feet of floor area and a volume of 
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749,505 cubic feet. It is inspiring to think 
of what may be produced within these walls. 
The building contains such fundamental 
basic laboratories as aerodynamics for the 
determination of air forces on airplane model 
parts, an aircraft structures laboratory for 
fundamental studies of heat transfer, heat- 
ing and air-conditioning, refrigeration, steam 
generation, power generation, instrument 
analysis and development for measurement 
of all kinds, the study and examination of 
fuels, lubricants, and the examination of 
stresses in machine parts which cannot or- 
dinarily be determined by calculation. 

We are, indeed, proud of the rapid progress 
that State College is making, and especially 
of its progress in the engineering depart- 
ment. And we are proud of the fact that 
great men, with great minds, are continu- 
ously concerned in making State College just 
the place where the best young men of our 
State and country will seek to be trained 
for the best possible service in the best 
possible industries—which industries, we 
earnestly trust, will be provided very soon 
right here in our State. And, very prob- 
ably, these students as they learn here in 
this and other buildings, will be the men 
who will plan and develop greater indus- 
tries than our great forefathers ever dreamed 
would be developed in our midst. 

And again, my friends, we look back to 
Governor Broughton with thanks, for his 
keen vision and his endeavors to make North 
Carolina great in industry; and we look to 
his radiant face today—if perchance he is 
looking this way—and gain new inspiration 
for the tasks ahead, as we behold that face 
which expresses sincere appreciation for what 
State College has done, and is doing, in his 
memory and his immortal name. 

John Ruskin’s lines on the _ subject, 
Builders, seem so very appropriate for the 
conclusion of my remarks here today that I 
want to use them now: 


“When we build, let us think that we build 
forever. Let it not be for present de- 
light nor for present use alone. 

Let it be such work as our descendants will 
thank us for, and let us think, as we 
lay stone on stone, that a time is to 
come when those stones will be held 
sacred because our hands have touched 
them, and that men wrought sub- 
stance of them, 


See! This our fathers did for us.” 





Porter on Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the top political analysts in the country 
is Phil Porter, the Sunday and feature 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

His rise to national prominence in po- 
litical reporting is based upon a lifetime 
of achievement. He was valedictorian of 
his high-school class after winning six 
letters in football, baseball, and swim- 
ming. Spare time, he worked as a high- 
school correspondent for the Plain 
Dealer. 

At Ohio State University, he was a 
leader in his class, won honors in campus 
politics, and was awarded a cup as the 
most campus-active student in the Big 
Ten. Summertimes were spent as a po- 
lice reporter for the Plain Dealer. 
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Following his college days, Phil Porter 
embarked upon a 35-year career with 
the Plain Dealer where he has worked 
at every desk, covered every kind of story 
on the Ohio scene, and reported eight 
national political conventions, 

During World War II, Phil Porter 
served as an Air Force colonel in north 
Africa, Europe, and England, and on the 
staff of General Spaatz. 

Phil Porter’s brilliant interpretation 
of politicians and political activities is 
unexcelled. Phil Porter was one of the 
first to predict the nomination and elec- 
tion of General Eisenhower which he did 
in October 1951. Today, Phil Porter has 
a new prognostication which appeared 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on May 12, 
1956. I commend it to your attention. 

PORTER ON PRIMARY 
(By Philip W. Porter) 


Tuesday’s pjrimary election proved little, 
except that mighty few people in this land of 
the free are interested in voting. No amount 
of money, effort, or preaching will get them 
out, unless there’s a red hot fight between 
sharp personalities, and usually not even 
then. 

The greatest misinformation still exists in 
the minds of many who are interested; they 
still don’t understand, after 40 years of pri- 
maries, that you can’t vote for Republicans 
and Democrats in the same primary, that 
there are really two separate elections held 
on the same day in the same voting booths. 
And failure to vote won't stop people from 
griping about their officials, even though they 
had no part in May in choosing those who 
finally run against each other in November. 

The only mildly significant event of Tues- 
day was the semifinal death rattle of the 
Lausche presidential boom. I say semifinal 
because it will not officially expire until the 
Governor’s name is presented to the Demo- 
cratic convention in August along with a 
lot of other also-rans. But with Lausche 
unable to get the votes of the entire dele- 
gation from his home State, and four dele- 
gates in there actively pitching against him, 
he’ll look like a mighty poor “favorite son.” 


ODDS TOO GREAT 


Unlike some other newspapermen, I've 
never taken the Lausche boom seriously be- 
cause of its essential contradictions. Frankie 
would first have to be nominated by the 
Democrats before he could get the votes of 
any of those Republicans who have viewed 
him so favorably in the past. And how he 
could even be considered as a serious con- 
tender with the labor unions, the remnants 
of the New Deal (ADA) and his hometown 
political organization against him, I could 
never quite figure. Now, with four Ohio 
delegates against him, that just about does 
it. 

I may be unduly suspicious of human na- 
ture, but it has seemed to me all along that 
the Lausche presidential pitch was just so 
much advertising for his Senate campaign, 
ana to get him better known nationally, so 
that if he should lose the Senate seat, he’d be 
in a position to command a good “front” job 
in business. I concede that he has made 
considerable hay outside Ohio among peo- 
ple who hadn't even heard of him (particu- 
larly the so-called independents), by his un- 
orthodox tactics and personality, but they’ll 
never get a chance to ballot on him. 

The old pros around the State, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, have for some time 
taken with a grain of salt the standard 
Lausche denunciation of bosses, which con- 
sisted mainly of a slug at a so-called boss 
who has nothing much left to boss (Ray T. 
Miller), while the majority of other county 
bosses throughout Ohio were on Lausche’s 
ticket as delegates. 
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STAFF WORK SPOTTY 


If Lausche had had better staff work by 
his supporters in Cleveland, he might not 
have lost any delegates here. But they 
failed to get petitions properly signed in a 
couple of cases, which is inexcusable in 
political organization work. If you knew 
the inside, however, you were not surprised, 
for the Lausche-ites here have never been 
really organized. They were loosely hung 
together—anti-Miller, to be sure, but never 
a real organization themselves. And I’ve al- 
ways suspected that the Governor avoided a 
precinct-control fight with Miller because 
(1) his crowd probably could not have got 
the candidates properly accredited and (2) 
Miller was more valuable to him as a live 
whipping boy than a defeated chairman. 

Anyway, the Lausche boom as of today is 
as dead as Methusaleh, despite his sudden 
national publicity and the most favorable 
press around Ohio that any governor has had 
in the last generation, if not before. If the 
State House corresopndents had worked him 
over from the beginning as they worked over 
Harry L. Davis, Martin L. Davey, and John 
W. Bricker, the history of the last 12 years 
might have been somewhat different. But 
they have been charmed by him, just as ordi- 
nary voters have, and little truly biting and 
analytical stuff has been dug up about the 
inadequacies of the Ohio road and mental- 
health situations. 

O’NEILL’S THE MAN 


In nominating Billy O’Neill for Governor, 
the Republicans chose a man who is odds-on 
to win, to make a splendid administrator 
(something we’ve not had in Columbus in 
ages) and who can go much farther in public 
life as he ages. 

Bob Krupansky is an able, though young 
and green, candidate for county prosecutor. 
He has a chance to win, if he plots his own 
course and doesn’t let some of his new-found 
friends get the idea they own him. But in 
a Democratic county against an opponent 
named Corrigan, it will be tough. 

And now, citizens of our great State and 
county who didn’t vote, you can go back to 
griping about taxes and incompetent public 
officials. 





View of Truck Body & Equipment Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Concerning the Federal 
Highway and Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956 
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HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
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Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
include a statement containing the 
views of Truck Body & Equipment As- 
sociation, Inc., relative to the Federal 
Highway and Highway Revenue Act of 
1956. 

The statement, addressed to Hon. 
Harry F. Byrp, chairman, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, under date of May 18, 
1956, follows: 

Dear SENATOR Byrrp: We would like to 
submit herewith for the record this writ- 
ten statement in lieu of a personal ap- 
pearance before your committee applicable 
to title II containing the revenue raising 
features of H. R. 10660, the Federal High- 
way and Highway Revenue Act of 1956. 
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The Truck Body & Equipment Associa- 
tion, Inc. is a national trade association 
representative of truck body manufac- 
turers, special truck equipment manufac- 
turers, distributors of these products, and 
others related to this industry such as sup- 
pliers of component parts that go into 
truck body construction and truck opera- 
tion. 

Our membership includes firms located in 
all sections of the United States. The in- 
dustry is recognized as one vital to our 
national economy, and based on established 
standards these firms are considered small 
business, the backbone of our American 
economic system. 

The Truck Body & Equipment Associa- 
tion appreciates and supports the general 
objectives and necessity of a Federal high- 
way program as‘*proposed in H. R. 10660, 
especially the features of the highway con- 
struction portion of the measure incor- 
porated as title I. Likewise, the provisions 
of title II, incorporating the revenue-raising 
features of H. R. 10660 with the following 
exceptions: 

1. Exemption from the revenue-raising 
features of the bill should be provided for 
trucks and bodies purchased for use in rela- 
tively confined areas, on urban streets and 
roads within city limits and adjacent 
suburbs, within limited populated sections 
in which regions practically all of the truck 
bodies and truck equipment manufactured 
by members of the industry represented by 
the Truck Body & Equipment Association are 
sold and used. The proposed highway pro- 
gram must be defined as pertaining to roads 
and highways in rural areas for traffic and 
hauling on a long-distance-over-the-road- 
intercity basis. We urge and recommend 
that such trucks and bodies as described 
above be treated as nonhighway users and 
be relieved of the payment of further taxes. 

2. Trucks and truck bodies not used for 
product delivery, for the hauling of revenue 
cargo, or operated for profit should be ex- 
cluded from the revenue-raising features of 
the bill. Example: Trucks and bodies used 
by utility companies and the vocational 
trades. 

3. We urge and recommend an amend- 
ment to the bill exempting from any form 
of taxation, including highway-use taxes, 
manufacturers’ excise tax, etc., motor ve- 
hicles operated over private roads and pur- 
chased and used for nonhighway operations. 

4. An increase in Federal excise tax rates 
as proposed in the bill may well have an 
adverse effect on truck body production be- 
cause there would be a pronounced tend- 


-ency on the part of prospective purchasers 


to reuse an old truck body when buying 
a new chassis in view of the additional cost 
involved for a new body, the manufacturer 
passing on to the purchaser the full amount 
of the Federal excise tax involved to re- 
cover the same which he was obliged to pay. 
We respectfully request serious and favor- 
able consideration of the foregoing recom- 

mendations with respect to H. R. 10660. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR H. NUESSE, 
Executive Manager. 





A Sound Fiscal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
particularly encouraging to notice re- 
cently the strong interest on the part of 


> 
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the American people in a sound fiscal 
program. A poll taken by me this year 
in Nevada indicated that my constituents 
by a vote of 68.8 percent to 19.1 percent 
preferred having any surplus in the bud- 
get this year applied to reducing the 
national.-debt before being utilized to 
make possible a badly needed tax reduc- 
tion. 

One of the fiscal problems in devising a 
sound taxing system is to be sure that 
taxes do not impose an excessive and dis- 
criminatory burden on small businesses 
and farms. I recently received from 
Emery Graunke, an experienced ac- 
countant and tax consultant in my State, 
a very challenging and informative letter 
in which he points up some of the diffi- 
culties being encountered today by those 
who have small farms and are starting 
out in business. In continuing our quest 
for an ever better tax system, I think it 
might be well worth while for the Mem- 
bers of the House to consider the very 
sound suggestions that come from this 
well-qualified man. 

Pertinent excerpts from this letter are 


as follows: 

Doing a considerable amount of tax work 
as a tax consultant, I have been very inter- 
ested in the articles written by the former 
Internal Revenue Commissioner, T. Coleman 
Andrews. There are certain fundamental 
points that he has discussed in which I agree 
with him wholeheartedly. I think his sug- 
gestion for a Hoover-type commission to 

_ study the entire tax field is excellent. 

I fully realize that the Government, of 
eourse, must have a source of revenue and 
that people today expect more and more 
services from their Government; however, I 
believe that the American public has reached 
the point of somewhat rebelling against the 
present excessive high rate imposed by the 
income-tax law. Fundamentally, the income 
tax is a self-imposed assessment of taxes, 
and, due to the continued existing high rate, 
people are searching for every loophole pos- 
sible and stretching claims for deductions to 
the point where they often are not honest 
and the self-assessing principle is deteri- 
orating. 

In my tax practice I deal with the average 
so-called small-business men as well as wage 
earners, and I have come to the conclusion 
that the present income-tax laws make it 
almost. impossible for a young man to enter 
into business or farming on borrowed capital 
for the reason that he has to make enough 
money in order to repay the borrowed cap- 
ital. In the process of making- money he 
then becomes liable for exorbitant income- 
tax assessment, with the result that after 
he has made his payments on the loan, paid 
his income tax, there is seldom enough left 
for his livelihood. This in turn keeps stifling 
the small-business man, with the result that 
the trend in business and farming today is 
toward the elimination of the small-busi- 
ness man entirely and being replaced by large 
concerns or ranching operators. I sincerely 
feel that it is not a healthy condition. I also 
feel that the excessive rates of taxation in 
the higher brackets kill all incentive to ex- 
pand, and it is this incentive to expand and 
grow that has made America the greatest 
industrial nation of the world. 

In small towns it is surprising the num- 
ter of businesses, such as service stations, 
retail stores, etc., that net approximately 
#5,000 a year. Recently a client of mine had 
borrowed $10,000 to buy a service station. 
Due to the existing tight-money market, the 
longest term loan he could obtain was a 
5-year loan, which meant he had to repay 
the loan at a rate of $2,000 a year plus the 
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interest. His net income was $5,000. Nat- 
urally, the repayment of the loan had to be 
paid out of his net income, as only the in- 
terest is deductible as an expense. There- 
fore, after making the payment of $2,000, he 
had approximately $3,000 left of his $5,000 
profit. His income tax on the $5,000 profit 
Was approximately $540. Taking that from 
the $3,000 that he had left after making his 
loan payment, there remained $2,460, which 
he found to be inadequate to support his 
family. I think this is a clear example of 
the devastating effect of the income-tax laws. 

I feel that there should be some allowance 
for a tax deduction of loan-principal repay- 
ments. It is important to remember that 
the small neighborhood grocer, the corner 
druggist, the service-station operator, etc., 
make up the bulk of the real small-business 
men in this country and are very important 
to its economy. They are the people who 
really need tax relief in the form of deduc- 
tion for repayment of borrowed capital. 

The above are just some ideas I have had 
in my mind regarding taxation, and I feel 
that I can speak from experience because of 
having some 400 tax clients, most of whom 
are in the small-business category or in the 
small ranching field. 





Drawing for Homestead Units on the 
Minidoka Reclamation Project’s North 
Side Pumping Division 
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HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior Wes- 
ley A. D’Ewart at drawing for home- 
stead units on the Minidoka reclama- 
tion project’s north side pumping di- 
vision, May 12, 1956: 

It is a real pleasure for me to be here to- 
day and to take part in the drawing for 
homestead farm units on the Minidoka 
Project’s North Side Pumping Division. 

Irrigation and homesteading fit together 
like hand and glove. The western United 
States owes much of its tremendous, dy- 
namic growth to irrigated agriculture and 
to the intrepid homesteaders who developed 
the raw land into productive farms. 

The veterans whose names are drawn here 
today are indeed fortunate for they will have 
an opportunity to become integral parts of 
this region’s basic economy. 

This opportunity is the great prize that 
will be won by some of you here at the 
drawing today. But in order to capitalize 
this opportunity, each of the lucky winners 
will have to work, and work hard. As veter- 
ans, I am sure all the winners will know that 
success is not handed to them on a silver 
platter. It will have to be earned. 

I have more than a passing interest in the 
North Side Pumping Division. Back in the 
summer of 1949, joint hearings were held 
before the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the House Committee on 
Public Lands and a special subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs on H. R. 5506. This was a bill 
to authorize the Palisades Dam and the 
North Side Pumping Division. It was my 
privilege, as a Member of Congress from 
Montana, to sit as a member of the House 
group and to participate in those hearings. 
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There was much discussion during the 
week-long sessions about how much the de- 
velopment of the North Side Pumping Di- 
vision and the Palisades project meant to 
this area and to our country. Authorization 
of these projects was supported by a num- 
ber of eminent representatives in the im- 
mediate area and by Idaho’s able congres- 
sional delegation. 

I am sure I don’t have to remind you of 
the important efforts of Congressman 
HAMER Bunce and Senator HENRY C. Dwor- 
SHAK in this respect. Both of these highly 
esteemed gentlemen have worked hard and 
successfully in behalf of this project. When 
the first $150,000 to start this work was ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1953 I know it was 
a dream of many years come true for you 
and for your elected representatives in Wash- 
ington. 

Now that I’m out here and have seen for 
myself how the North Side work is pro- 
gressing and how it has added to the over- 
all economic health of the area—I realize 
even more that the many witnesses from 
this area who appeared at the hearings and 
urged the projects were indeed foresighted 
men. 

I understand that excellent progress is 
being made on the Palisades project, too, 
and that the first storage and power gen- 
eration will take place this coming October. 

The basic purpose behind the establish- 
ment of Federal reclamation was to develop 
the arid lands on the 17 Western States 
while simultaneously settling as many farm 
families on the lands as was economically 
feasible. The North Side pumping division 
certainly meets these criteria. In 1953, 72 
farm units were entered, 85 units in 1954, 
and 94 in 1955. There are 194 scheduled 
to be entered in 1956, and 225 in 1957. This 
means more than 77,000 acres of productive 
land from what once was barren, arid desert. 
Incidentally, the 194 units being drawn for 
today is the largest such land drawing to 
be held this year in the whole United States. 

There are more farm units being made 
available for homestead entry than many 
persons realize, for homesteading generally 
is thought of only in connection with the 
old wild West and the Oklahoma race for 
newly opened lands. Yet, a total of 2,159 
units including 183,125 acres has been made 
available for homesteading since the close 
of World War II. In 1956, 232 farm units 
will be opened for entry in Western States. 
These units, here on the North Side, the 
Kennewick division of the Yakima project 
in Washington, and the Gila project in Ari- 
zona, will include some 26,297 acres. 

In addition, 166 farm units, encompassing 
over 15,000 acres, will be sold from federally 
owned lands on the Columbia Basin project 
in Washington and the Eden project in 
Wyoming. Throughout the 17 Western 
States there are over 7 million acres of land 
receiving full or supplemental water sup- 
plies from facilities constructed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. This is the equiva- 
lent of more than 125,000 family-size farm 
units and 125,000 suburban units. In addi- 
tion, about 100,000 family-sized farm units 
will be created by projects now under eon- 
struction or authorized for construction. 

The gross value of crop production from 
all Federal reclamation projects in the 17 
Western States in 1954 was over $865 mil- 
lion and the cumulative value of crops pro- 
duced since 1906 is now over $10 billion. 
Federal tax revenues since 1916 from recla- 
mation areas which can be considered at- 
tributable to the Federal reclamation de- 
velopments total over $3 billion, far more 
than the total cost of all Bureau of Recla- 
mation constructed projects. The total in- 
come to reclamation project farmers and 
farm labor over the years since 1906 is almost 
$7 billion and the aggregate income to urban 
areas tied into reclamation projects is in 
the neighborhood of $10 billion. 
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The beneficial effects of reclamation de- 
velopment may be likened to rippling water 
in a pond. Starting from a small localized 
area, the ripple spreads in ever-widening 
circles to cover the entire pond. A person 
has only to visit such thriving cities as Twin 
Falls, Jerome, and Rupert to see what the 
development of the North Side pumping 
division means to this area. It is not par- 
ticularly difficult to recognize the ever- 
widening circles of economic values. 

The chance to be a part of and share in 
all of these basic, essential facets of the 
local community, the State of Idaho, and the 
Nation—that is the lot of the lucky vet- 
erans whose names are drawn today. A 
chance to work hard and put down roots 
in an orderly, expanding community, found- 
ed on firm, dependable, irrigated agriculture. 

But when putting down roots, both in the 
literal and in the figurative sense, one must 
consider at all times the availability of an 
adequate and continuing supply of water. 
Water is basic to all life. Without it neither 
plants nor animals nor human beings can 
survive. Properly supplied with it, all liv- 
ing things can complete their normal, pro- 
ductive life cycles. 

I noted in a Geological Survey report pub- 
lished in 1954 that your State, Idaho, was 
1 of 3 States in the Nation, the others being 
Rhode Island and Mississippi, that reported 
no shortage of public water. You were, in- 
deed, fortunate that year, but I know it was 
not always thus. From my ranching ex- 
perience in your neighbor State of Montana 
I have learned, as I am sure you have learned, 
that water supplies and the weather that 
regulates them are anything but constant. 

Water problems have been with the West 
for more than a century. It was in 1847 
that pioneer Mormon settlers in the Salt 
Lake Valley, not too far from where we are 
meeting today, started diverting water from 
nearby canyon streams. Though it isn’t 
commonly known, the first diversion wasn’t 
for irrigation at all. It was to soften up 
the ground so these ambitious farmers could 
plow it for planting. But before long, they 
had water running down the ditches between 
growing plants. They even managed to har- 
vest a crop which was planted in the late 
weeks of that first hot summer. 

From that meager beginning has grown 
an irrigated farmland empire that now 
counts more than 26 million acres in the 17 
Western States. 

However, great as this progress has been, 
the time has cowe for us to own up to the 
fact that across the Nation we have been 
rapidly approaching a water crisis. From the 
housewife in Washington, D. C., to the sugar- 
beet farmers right here in Magic Valley this 
crisis is assuming more and more definite 
proportions. There are many reasons for 
this. Most important among them, perhaps, 
is the unprecedented and to a certain extent 
unanticipated, increase in our population. 
There are now nearly 165 million people in 
this country and the experts predict we 
shall have passed the 221 million population 
mark by 1975. With more and more people 
depending on a single resource it isn’t diffi- 
cult to see that something must be done to 
alleviate the pressure by conservation, de- 
velopment, and wise use. 

Irrigation is a major consumer of water. 
The present average daily consumption of 
120 billion gallons is double the amount used 
in any other category. By 1975 it is ex- 
pected that irrigation will still retain first 
position with an average daily demand of 
170 billion gallons. Thanks to evaporation 
and transpiration there is a considerable 
amount of water returned to the atmosphere. 
An undetermined amount percolates through 
the soil and replenishes ground-water sup- 
plies. Usable return flows range from 20 to 
60 percent. 

When you add the requirements of irriga- 
tion to the, other use categories, the total 
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daily demand at present is slightly more 
than 250 billion gallons. By 1975 the total 
daily requirements for public, industrial, 
steam electric power, and irrigation water 
supply will amount to approximately 450 
billion gallons. Our requirements will be 
neary double what they are today. And these 
are conservative estimates. 

The administration has taken positive 
steps toward the solution of the water prob- 
lem. One of the first steps in this direction 
was taken more than 2 years ago when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed an Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy. 

When he created the committee, President 
Eisenhower had this to say: 

“If we are to continue to advance agri- 
culturally and industrially we must make 
the best use of every drop of water which 
falls on our soil, or which can be extracted 
from the oceans. It is my desire that this 
administration furnish effective and re- 
sourceful leadership in establishing national 
policies and improving the administrative 


“organization needed to conserve and best 


utilize the full potential of our water 
resources. 

“Policies have been modified repeatedly to 
reflect changing needs and priorities. Un- 
fortunately, we have often relied on piece- 
meal or stopgap measures * * * policies 
* * * have been inconsistent. Accordingly, 
it is both fitting and necessary for us to 
undertake a comprehensive review looking 
toward modernization of Federal policies and 
programs.” 

The committee completed its report late 
last year and in January of this year the 
President transmitted it to Congress with 
a request for prompt consideration. 

The first problem the advisory committee 
recognized was that our store of basic phys- 
ical facts was inadequate, or that they were 
ignored. The committee recommended that 
the basic data program be strengthened. It 
proposed that within the next 5 years the 
amount of funds allocated at present be 
doubled to carry out an expansion of all 
phases of the basic data program in coopera- 
tion with States and local units. It was 
proposed that a minimum of 5 percent of the 
allocated funds be spent on evaluation of 
data. In addition, the committee urged that 
funds be appropriated on a uniform scale 
from year to year. 

The committee emphasized that there is 
no national water problem. It said there 
are instead a variety of water problems and 
they are unique in each region, State, and 
locality. As a result, there can be no over- 
all plan for water resource development. 
Planning must be based on existing and 
projected conditions in each area. The or- 
ganizational changes proposed by the com- 
mittee would lessen bureaucratic control, 
and provide the local people a greater voice 
in determining how their resources would be 
developed. 

The committee strongly believed that a 
sound water resources development plan re- 
quired all interested groups to participate 
in the planning process from the start. Con- 
sequently it recommended that regional or 
river basin committees be established as 
the need arose. Each committee would have 
@ nonvoting chairman appointed by the 
President. The Federal agencies having 
responsibility in the area would be repre- 
sented on the committee and the governor 
of each affected State would appoint repre- 
sentatives. 

These committees should be the principal 
medium through which planning activities 
of all participants would be coordinated. 
These committees would prepare and pub- 
lish joint comprehensive water resources de- 
velopment plans, which would be revised 
from time to time as conditions in the region 
and in the Nation changed. 
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The committee has proposed that an Office 
of Coordinator of Water Resources be estab- 
lished in the Executive Office of the President. 

The Coordinator would reconcile the in- 
evitable interagency differences, and he 
would develop and establish uniform pro- 
cedures for all agencies; he would cooperate 
with the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Council of Economic Advisers in evaluation 
of departmental requests for appropriations; 
he would work on the reconciliation of water 
resources policies with other Federal poli- 
cies, and would prepare long-range programs 
of water resource developments consistent 
with other public works programs. 

The advisory committee proposed that an 
impartial board of review be established to 
evaluate the economic and engineering 
feasibility of projects before submittal to 
the President. The board would be com- 
posed of three persons with competence inp. 
engineering, economics, or others with recog- 
nized abilities and judgment in the resources 
field. They should have had no connection 
with the planning of projects submitted for 
review, nor should they be involved in the 
subsequent construction of projects. Such 
a board would serve full-time and would be 
able to give due consideration to congres- 
sional policy and to criteria established by 
the Coordinator of Water Resources in evalu- 
ation of projects. 

The committee has several proposals de- 
signed to clarify the complex situation re- 
garding State water laws. 

It recognizes that in many areas land is 
worthless without the water rights that go 
with it. The report states, “The principles 
which recognize water rights as property 
rights should be accepted. Determinations 
as to disposition of water should recognize 


* such rights.” 


The committee recommends that the Fed- ° 
eral Government collaborate with States in 
a study to determine the relationships be- 
tween the establishment of property rights 
to water and the economic and social de- 
velopment of the Nation. Such a study 
would clarify the rights of the respective 
parties and is a prerequisite to solving the 
current dilemma in this field. 

The committee urges that the States solve 
these problems to their mutual satisfaction 
by means of interstate compacts. Agree- 
ments arrived at in this manner are con- 
sidered preferable to the imposition of Fed- 
eral legislation. 

Most of the Western States have adopted a 
set of rather rigid priorities for the use of 
water, usually listed in the following order: 
Domestic uses, stock watering, irrigation, 
manufacturing or power generation. This 
pattern has evolved over time in response to 
local conditions. There are many parts of 
the country where these priorities come in 
different patterns. 

The committee believes that each State 
can determine how water can be used to 
best advantage within its borders. It rejects 
the idea that the Federal Government can 
dictate priorities; however, it recommends 
that there be come flexibility with regard to 
priority of use in order to adjust to changing 
conditions. 

Another of the committee recommenda- 
tions deals with participation in costs. If 
there is to be a genuine partnership in the 
water resources development and partner- 
ship is the creed of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration natural resources program—the 
State and local interests should be expected 
to assume a fair share of the costs along 
with their increased responsibilities. A 
major share of the project benefits accrue to 
particular individuals and to particular 
areas. The committee has recommended 
that the share of the costs to be borne by 
the beneficiaries should be proportionate to 
the benefits received. 
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By following thé guidelines laid down by 
President Eisenhower’s committee, I am 
confident the country as a whole will solve 
its water problems. Certainly many of the 
committee’s recommendations are in evi- 
dence here on your own Minidoka project. 

I admire the way you Idahoans manage 
vour soil, water and other resources. I am 
interested, too, in the Federal Government’s 
cooperating in the further development of 
the Snake River and its tributaries. 

However, in planning any development, 
we must take into consideration multiple- 
use; that is, to return the maximum bene- 
fits to the greatest number of people. We 
must consider not only the storage of water 
for irrigation which is clearly one of the 
primary purposes in this area but also flood 
control and fish and wildlife values. Be- 
cause it helps pay the bill, we must also 
consider maximum development of hydro- 
electric power resources. 

Right now, there is a clear need for further 
upstream storage on the Snake River. I 
understand there is a record snow cover piled 
so deep in the mountains that there is dan- 
ger of floods when the snowmelt starts, which 
should be very shortly. Yet, in several 
recent years, it has been necessary to pull 
the reclamation reservoirs down to a very 
low level to keep irrigation canals flowing. 

Additional storage will permit cyclical 
operation of the entire network of reservoirs 
rather than on a year-to-year storage basis. 
With the exception of the few years of ex- 
treme drought, the level of reservoirs could 
be maintained at a fairly constant level if 
there is sufficient capacity to hold over stor- 
age from flood years to years of drought. 
This would enhance their value for all pur- 
poses, particularly for the fishermen and for 
the millions of recreation seekers who crowd 
into the upper Snake River watershed in 
Grand Teton and Yellowstone National 
Parks every summer. 

At the same time, there are existing fish- 
ery and wildlife resources which must be 
preserved and enhanced where possible. 
That is why the Bureau of Reclamation is 
spending many thousands of dollars in a 
complete investigation of all storage possi- 
bilities before making a recommendation to 
the Department on how to proceed. Field 
offices of other agencies within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are working closely with 
the Bureau of Reclamation in these investi- 
gations. When the report is received in 
Washington, it will again be closely scruti- 
nized by all agencies and the Secretary of 
the Interior will undoubtedly have to make 
some decisions between conflicting interests. 

You may rest assured that in making these 
decisions, the Department will be guided by 
a desire to effect the greatest multiple-use of 
the river’s resources including both further 
stabilization of your irrigated land produc- 
tion and enhancement of upstream fish and 
wildlife benefits. 

Speaking of irrigation and farmland, much 
has been written and more has been said 
regarding crop surpluses. A principal ques- 
tion these days is “Why should we develop 
additional irrigated farmlands in the face of 
current overproduction?” Generalizations 
are often misleading. They are not only 
misleading—they result in gross misinfor- 
mation which indicts reclamation as a prin- 
cipal contributor to these surpluses. 

First, I would like to call to your attention 
come of the overall considerations that have 
a bearing on the development of our agri- 
cultural resources. I have mentioned the 
population increase, but there are others. 

It has been pointed out that more than 
115 million acres are now occupied by cities, 
highways, airports, defense establishments, 
and for industrial use. Eighty million acres 
of this area was originally good farmland. 
It has also been pointed out that we are 
losing farmland to nonagricultural uses at 
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a rate of more than 1 million acres per year 
despite any new acreage brought in by irriga- 
tion projects. 

The trend in eating habits is a factor, too. 
If we consume an average of 156 pounds of 
red meat annually, which was the consump- 
tion in 1954, we will require some 35 million 
acres more land in 1962 than was used in 
1953 to grow feed. It has been variously 
estimated by responsible officials in the De- 
partment of Agriculture that a balance will 
be reached between production and con- 
sumption within about 3 to 5 years. 

Other significant trends are in evidence 
also. The increasing population of the West 
is consuming more and more of the farm 
production of the Western States. Only a 
few years ago cattle raised in the Great 
Basin were shipped eastward. Now the line 
of demarcation between the East and West 
bound movement of cattle is generally, I 
believe, at about the Continental Divide, 
but with some Texas cattle moving to the 
west coast. 

The increase in per capita consumption of 
fruits and vegetables refiects a further 
change in our diet and eating habits. The 
irrigated West supplies a substantial part of 
the total requirement for these protective 
and health-giving foods, much of which is 
marketed during the late fall, winter, and 
early spring. 

In this perspective, consider that many 
years elapse between the time a Federal 
reclamation project is first proposed and the 
time the lands are in full agricultural pro- 
duction. We must go through the extensive 
process of investigation, review of proposed 
reports by all interested State and Federal 
agencies, authorization by the Congress, the 
appropriation of funds for construction, the 
development of final plans and specifica~ 
tions, the construction of the physical facil- 
ities of the project, and finally the settlement 
of the land. 

Even after the farmer is on the land, sev- 
eral years are required to extend the farm 
ditches to all parts of the farm and to level 
and to get into full production the total 
acreage served. On a large project this can 
involve a period of time varying from possi- 
bly 5 to 25 years. Projects or additions to 
projects which are proposed today will not 
come into full production for several years 
after we have attained a balance in overall 
production and consumption. Many of our 
projects supply supplemental water to an 
existing economy—that is, they assure water 
year after year to stabilize production. 

The principal price support crops on which 
there is some production on reclamation 
projects are barley, corn, oats, wheat, rye, 
grain sorghum, cotton, dry and edible beans, 
flaxseed, rice and soybeans. The cereal grains 
are grown primarily for feed and to provide 
a balanced farming operation, including the 
rotation of crops for maintenance of soil 
structure and soil fertility. 

Data obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture shows by States the 1954 produc- 
tion of each of these crops under the sup- 
port program. The amount of production 
which is actually price supported varies from 
5 to 50 percent. Using the percentage of 
production supported in each State, we have 
estimated the amount produced on recla- 
mation projects which might be considered 
supported. The total production of each 
cereal crop on reclamation projects in 1954, 
as a percentage of United States production, 
varies from about one-sixth of 1 percent to 
about 7.5 percent. Thus, when you take into 
consideration the relatively small portion of 
each total crop which is price supported, it 
becomes clearly evident that support for 
reclamation project production is negligible 
and of little significance. 

Many western irrigation projects are in 
close proximity to large public grazing areas. 
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These cereal crops supplement the grazing 
lands and permit better utilization of the 
700 million acres of western rangelands by 
providing a late fall, winter and spring feed 
supply. Grazing of many acres would not 
be economically feasible by reason of high 
transportation costs of livestock to and from 
grazing lands were it not for these irrigated 
feed base lands. 

We hear a great deal about how wheat 
production on reclamation projects is in 
competition with midwestern wheat. Wheat 
produced on reclamation projects in 1954 
was less than 2 percent, and the amount 
supported was less than 1 percent of the 
United States production of about 970 mil- 
lion bushels. This is hardly a major con- 
tribution to the problem of overproduction 
of wheat. Actually, instead of contributing 
to that problem, farming as practiced under 
irrigation tends to alleviate this problem. 

Rice production on reclamation projects is 
less than 1 percent, and the production 
of soybeans amount to less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent of our national production. 
Flaxseed under support which was produced 
on reclamation projects amounts to less than 
one-fourth of 1 percent of the United 
States production. 

Of the 13.7 million bales of cotton pro- 
duced in 1954, almost 17 percent was under 
the support program. Production on rec- 
lamation projects amounts to approximately 
6.5 percent of the ,total production. The 
amount under support from. reclamation 
projects is only 1.27 percent of the United 
States production. 

Here we have a situation in which cotton 
can be produced under irrigation in competi- 
tion with any other area in the country. 
In a free market, the irrigated areas probably 
could continue to produce profitably and 
many of the producers in nonirrigated areas 
would be forced to other alternatives. To 
criticize this production is to put a premium 
on inefficiency. 

Dry and edible bean production in 1954 
totaled 17 million bushels. Approximately 
one-third of the total is produced on recla- 
mation projects. This is a western crop and 
@ good crop, and we offer no apologies for 
producing it any more than anyone else 
should apologize for production of corn or 
wheat in the Midwest. However, only about 
23.5 percent of the total 1954 bean produc- 
tion was price supported. This compared 
with 44 percent of wheat and almost 52 
percent of rice production under the sup- 
port program. 

Thus, it appears rather evident that pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities on Fed- 
eral reclamation projects does not contrib- 
ute significantly to the overall farm surplus 
problem. In the light of forecasts of future 
needs, it is also clearly evident that we 
should proceed with all speed to develop and 
bring into production all of the potentially 
irrigable lands of the West. 

As we go.forward—in reclamation, in 
farming, and in the control, management, 
and use of our great natural resources— 
we must never lose sight of the fact that 
our greatest asset of all is a strong, upright, 
free citizenry. I mean the kind of citizenry 
envisioned by our forefathers when they 
wrote the Constitution with its limited 
powers of government. Such a citizenry can 
be developed not by bureaucratic control, 
but by encouraging the individual to use 
wisely his and his country’s resources. The 
land is a great heritage. Its best develop- 
ment, use and control will come in the tra- 
ditional American way—as a result of in- 
telligent forces at work within rather than 
by arbitrary force imposed from without. 

May I offer my advance congratulations 
to the veterans whose names will be drawn 
here today. I know they will carry on this 
tradition on the farm as they did so nobly 
on the battlefield, 
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Corps of Engineers—Hydroelectric Power 
Projects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I desire to have included a 
letter from Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, 
United States Army, Assistant Chief of 
Engineers for Civil Works, together with 
a statement from the Corps of Engi- 
neers listing hydroelectric power proj- 
ects operated under construction and in 
an active status, by the corps. 

The list is substantial with an ultimate 
installed power capacity of 5,253,400 kilo- 
watts, by the Corps of Engineers, 

The letter and list follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1956, 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
' Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Evins: The attached data in- 
closure specifically covers the data requested 
in your letter of April 26 with reference to 
Corps of Engineers multiple-purpose proj- 
ects with power. You will find the data 
arranged in the same order as listed in your 
letter. 

It is a pleasure to be of assistance to you 
and it is hoped the data will supply the in- 
formation you want. Should any further 
data be required, I wish you would let me 
hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. ITSCHNER, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers, for 
Civil Works. 


DaTA INCLOSURE 

1. Twenty-five multiple purpose projects 
with power have been built and are now be- 
ing operated by the Corps of Engineers. As 
of May 2, 1956, the installed generating ca- 
pacity of these projects was 4,025,400 kilo- 
watts, with 1,228,000 kilowatts of additional 
generating capacity yet to be installed in 
four of these projects not yet completed. 

2. List by basins and name and. location 
of the above 25 projects: 

Columbia River Basin: Albeni Falls, Idaho, 
Pend Oreille River; Bonneville, Oreg. and 
Wash., Columbia River; Chief Joseph, Wash., 
Columbia River; McNary, Oreg. and Wash., 
Columbia River. 

Willamette River Basin: Detroit, Oreg., 
North Santiam River; Lookout Point, Oreg., 
Middle Fork River. 

Missouri River Basin: Fort Peck, Mont., 
Missouri River; Fort Randall, S. Dak., Mis- 
souri River; Garrison, N. Dak., Missouri River. 

Cumberland River Basin: Center Hill, 
Tenn., Caney Fork River; Dale Hollow, Tenn., 
Obey River; Wolf Creek, Ky., Cumberland 
River. 

Roanoke River Basin: John H. Kerr, Va. 
and N. C., Roanoke River; Philpott, Va., 
Smith River. 

Savannah River Basin: Clark Hill, Ga. and 
S. C., Savannah River. 

Alabama-Coosa River Basin: Allatoona, 
Ga., Etowah River. 

Ouachita River Basin: Blakely Mountain, 
Ark., Ouachita River; Narrows, Ark., Little 
Missouri River. 
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White River Basin: Bull Shoals, Ark. and 
Mo., White River; Norfolk, Ark., and Mo., 
North Fork River. 

Red River Basin: Denison, Okla. and Tex. 
Red River. 

Arkansas River Basin: Ft. Gibson, Okla., 
Grand (Neosho) River; Tenkiller Ferry, 
Okla., Illinois River. 

Brazos River Basin: Whitney, Tex., Brazos 
River. 

Great Lakes Basin: St. Marys River, Mich., 
St. Marys Falls. 

3. List of Corps of Engineers multiple pur- 
pose projects with power authorized and 
planned for construction: 

(a) Projects now under construction—To- 
tal, 14: Buford, Ga.; Cheatham, Tenn.; 
Cougar, Oreg.; Fort Gaines, Ala. and Ga.; 
Gavins Point, Nebr. and S. Dak.; Hartwell, 
Ga. and S. C.; Hills Creek, Oreg.; Ice Harbor, 
Wash; Jim Woodruff, Fla.; McGee Bend, Tex.; 
Oahe, N. Dak. and S. Dak.; Old Hickory, 
Tenn.; Table Rock, Ark. and Mo.; The Dalles, 
Oreg. and Wash. 

(b) Other active projects in current 
budget—total, 3: Green Peter, Oreg.; John 
Day, Oreg. and Wash.; Lower Cumberland, 
Ky. 
(c) Other active projects—total, 18: 
Beaver, Ark.; Belton, Tex.; Big Bend, S. Dak.; 
Booneville, Ky.; Carthage, Tenn.; Celina, Ky.; 
Dardanelle, Ark.; Eufaula, Okla.; Gathright 
and Falling Springs, Va.; Greers Ferry, Ark.; 
Jones Bluff, Ala.; Libby, Mont.; Little Goose, 
Wash.; Lower Granite, Wash.; Lower Monu- 
mental, Wash.; Millers Ferry, Ala.; Short 
Mountain, Okla.; Stockton, Mo, 

Total, (a), (b), and (c), 35. 

4. Total installed capacity of existing proJ- 
ects and of projects under construction: 

(a) Existing projects: This installed capa- 
city of existing projects as of May 2 was 
4,025,400 kilowatts. Four of these projects 
have a total of 1,228,000 kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity scheduled to be installed be- 
tween May 3 and June 1961, making the total 
installed capacity for these existing proj- 
ects upon completion 5,253,400 kilowatts. 

(b) Projects under construction: The to- 
tal scheduled installed capacity of the 14 
projects listed under 3 (a) above is 2,412,000 
kilowatts. 





A Salute to the Army Field Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, great 
bands and illustrious military musical 
organizations have been the good fortune 
of our country since the first humble 
fife-and-drum led our forefathers to 
battle and independence almost 200 
years ago at Concord and Lexington. In 
the two centuries since 1776, our gallant 
sons and daughters have marched to the 
defense of our country behind stirring 
martial music that told the enemy with 
crashing drums and awesome chords to 
beware. America was in the fight to the 
end. Then, when the smoke of battle 
had cleared and the last hurrah was 
voiced, our great bands honored in 
stately music the returning heroes and 
those who did not return. 

As we pause on May 30 to honor our 
hero dead in parades and appropriate 
ceremonies, who can deny the thrill of 
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hearing The Stars and Stripes Forever 
in the distance and then our troops and 
veterans going by in ordered ranks? 
What heart can fail to respond to When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home? Who 
is so hardened that he can withhold tears 
when the trumpeter steps from the band 
and plays the clear, sweet notes of 
taps? 

Mr. Speaker, today I would like to pay 
a special tribute to the United States 
Army Field Band. This organization, in 
both war and peace, at home and abroad, 
has always maintained the highest tradi- 
tions of great music. The people of 
Clearfield, Pa., in the 20th Congressional 
District, had the recent good luck on 
April 9 to hear the Army Field Band in 
concert. Since Clearfield, Pa., is in my 
congressional district I wish to call at- 
tention to an editorial published in the 
Clearfield Progress April 12, 1956, which 
indicates the outstanding quality of the 
Army Field Band and certifies the values 
of this band not only to the Army but to 
the entire country: 

A WORTHWHILE FRILL 


Every time we hear the United States Army 
field band or music by some of its members 
and every time we meet and talk with Maj. 
Chester E. Whiting, director of the band, 
Clearfield’s own Capt. Lewis Bierly, assistant 
director, and the enlisted members of the 
band, we are proud that we are an American. 
We're proud that our country and its Army 
can produce such a fine musical organization 
and proud of its personnel that represents us 
as our soldier-musicians, 

Clearfielders have been extremely fortu- 
nate in having the opportunity to hear the 
band or, as was the case Monday night, a 
selected segment of the fine musical organi- 
zation. The band was a featured attraction 
of the County Sesquicentennial Celebration 
in 1954 and last year came back to present, 
from a raft on the river, the “Clearfield 
Legend,” an original musical composition 
written especially to glorify the Susquehanna 
and its influence on the area over the years. 
Monday night, a dozen or more members of 
the band returned to demonstrate, at a Ro- 
tary Club-sponsored dinner, that they were 
as versatile and talented as a small group as 
is the entire organization. 

The major share of the credit for the 
pleasure Clearfielders have had in listening 
to the Army field band is due Russell A. 
Shaw, an old bandsman himself, a lover of 
good music and a personal friend of Major 
Whiting and Captain Bierly. Mr. Shaw de- 
serves the community’s thanks for the op- 
portunity of hearing the band. Clearfielders 
themselves—those who have sponsored the 
band’s appearances in the community—also 
can take a bow for being good hosts, the 
kind that make the band members and their 
leaders willing and anxious to come back. 

As Mr. Shaw pointed out in his remarks at 
Monday night’s Rotary dinner, the public re- 
lations or good will value of the Army Field 
Band in its occasional foreign tours is un- 
surpassed and far more productive than the 
millions of dollars this Nation pours down 
the drain in equipping foreign nations with 
armaments, economic aid, and the like. On 
the domestic scene, the band is providing 
all 48 States of the Nation, through its many 
tours, an opportunity to hear music the like 
of which towns such as Clearfield and its 
counterparts across the country would never 
otherwise have the opportunity to enjoy. 
It’s somewhat comforting, also, to realize 
that out of a defense organization basically 
devoted to destruction can come a cultural 
organization such as the United States Army 
Field Band. 
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It may be that the Army Field Band might 
be classified as a Government “frill.” How- 
ever, it is one Government “frill” that we 
think is worth while and should be contin- 
ued with adequate financial support. Itisa 
“frill” that gives the taxpayer enjoyment for 
his money—and it’s money well spent. It 
could be ill-spent if it weren’t for the inspired 
leadership and the enthusiastic and talented 
personnel of the band that has been so ap- 
parent in its Clearfield appearances. As long 
as such leadership and enlisted personnel are 
available, the United States Army Field Band 
is one of the best investments of taxpayers’ 
dollars this Nation can make, for they are 
truly ambassadors of good will at home and 
abroad. 


Mr. Speaker, everytime we hear the 
United States Army Field Band or music 
by some of its members and everytime 
we meet and talk with Maj. Chester E. 
Whiting, director of the band, Clear- 
field’s own Capt. Lewis Bierly, assistant 
director, and the enlisted members of the 
band, we are proud that we are Ameri- 
cans. We are proud that our country and 
its Army can produce such a fine musical 
organization and proud of its personnel 
that represents us .as our soldier-musi- 
cians. 

Clearfielders have been extremely for- 
tunate in having the opportunity to hear 
the band or, as was the case Monday 
night, a selected segment of the fine 
musical organization. The band was a 
featured attraction of the county ses- 
quicentennial celebration in 1954 and 
last year came back to present, from a 
raft on the river, the Clearfield Legend, 
an original musical composition writ- 
ten especially to glorify the Susque- 
hanna and its influence on the area 
over the years. Monday night, a dozen 
or more members of the band returned to 
demonstrate, at a Rotary Club-spon- 
sored dinner, that they were as versatile 
and talented as a small group as is the 
entire organization. 

The major share of the credit for the 
pleasure Clearfielders have had in lis- 
tening to the Army Field Band is due 
Russell A. Shaw, an old bandsman him- 
self, a lover of good music and a personal 
friend of Major Whiting and Captain 
Bierly. Mr. Shaw deserves the commu- 
nity’s thanks for the opportunity of 
hearing the band. Clearfielders them- 
selves—those who have sponsored the 
band’s appearance in the community— 
also can take a bow for being good hosts, 
the kind that make the band members 
and their leaders willing and anxious to 
come back. 

As Mr. Shaw pointed out in his re- 
marks at Monday night’s Rotary dinner, 
the public-relations or good will value of 
the Army Field Band in its occasional 
foreign tours is unsurpassed and far 
more productive than the millions of dol- 
lars this Nation pours down the drain 
in equipping foreign nations with arma- 
ments, economic aid and the like. On 
the domestic scene, the band is providing 
all 48 States of the Nation, through its 
many tours, an opportunity to hear mu- 
sic the like of which towns such as 
Clearfield and its counterparts. across 
the country would never otherwise have 
the opportunity to enjoy. It is some- 
what comforting, also to realize that out 
of a defense organization basically de- 
voted to destruction can come a cultural 
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organization such as the United States 
Army Field Band. 

It may be that the Army Field Band 
might be classified as a Government frill. 
However, it is one government frill with 
adequate financial support. It is a frill 
that gives the taxpayer enjoyment for 
his money—and it is money well spent. 
It could be ill-spent if it were not for the 
inspired leadership and the enthusiastic 
and talented personnel of the band that 
has been so apparent in its Clearfield ap- 
pearances. As long as such leadership 
and enlisted personnel are available, the 
United States Field Band is one of the 
best investments of taxpayers’ dollars 
this Nation can make for they are truly 
ambassadors of good will at home and 
abroad. 

I submit that this editorial is a well 
deserved tribute to a fine musical organ- 
ization and that any attempts to elimi- 
nate this band or others like it are tanta- 
mount to taking the breath out of spring. 
Through the fine cooperation extended 
to me by Captain Whiting I have been 
instrumental in securing the Army Field 
Band for delightful concerts in several 
communities in my congressional dis- 
trict. On each occasion it has never 


failed to live up to its reputation as one 
of the finest bands in the Nation. There- 
fore, I speak from experience when I 
join the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress in its 
well deserved tribute to the United States 
Army Field Band. 


Supplying Education With the “Spirit of 
Religion” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I include a speech 
given by Dr. Bernard Braskamp, Chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives, as 
guest speaker at the opening meeting at 
the annual Veishea celebration of Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. The meet- 
ing was held in the Clyde Williams Sta- 
dium and was attended by approximate- 
ly 10,000 people. 

The speech follows: 

President Hilton, I feel greatly honored in 
being invited to participate in this annual 
Veishea celebration, sponsored and presented 
by the students of Iowa State College. Your 
introduction is very complimentary and your 
welcome most generous. 

It is indeed a great pleasure and privilege 
for me to return to my native State and be 
the guest speaker at one of America’s out- 
standing institutions of higher learning. I 
am finding myself tempted to engage in a 
reminiscent mood for as I go up and down 
the courts of memory there are coming to my 
mind many of those boyhood experiences 
which I had in that little town of Alton 
where I was born. 

Perhaps there are folks in this audience 
who were my fellow students at Grinnell 
College some 52 years ago when I was the 
shortstop on the varsity baseball team dur- 
ing my freshman and sophmore years be- 
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fore going to the University of Michigan and 
Princeton. I recall very distinctly being 
here in Ames when we played Iowa State 
College. 

I am not going to continue in this sort 
of a reminiscent mood for there is no time 
for that. Furthermore, brevity has always 
been one of my specialties. Not long ago I 
was the guest speaker at a dinner meeting. 
The toastmaster, who has known me inti- 
mately throughout my entire ministry of 45 
years in Washington, said, “I am quite sure 
the Chaplain’s message will not be very 
long; it will only seem long.” I like the ob- 
servation made by Dr. Alexander Ruthven, 
who was for many years the distinguished 
president of my alma mater, the University 
of Michigan. He reminds us that an ad- 
dress or message need not be eternal in order 
to be immortal. I sincerely hope that my 
message will not seem long and I am quite 
sure that it will not be immortal. 

Your chairman has informed me that 
this year’s Veishea theme pertains to edu- 
cation and that the program committee 
has invited me to present a message that 
relates or ties together religion and educa- 
tion. This is an exceedingly broad subject 
and I shall not attempt to treat it in any 
academic or abstract fashion, a mission for 
which I have no qualifications. Recently 
a friend characterized a very scholarly and 
learned gentleman as being all abstract up 
there, referring to his head and all con- 
crete down here, referring to his heart. I 
trust that what I shall say will be practical 
and helpful, stimulating not only your 
minds but stirring your hearts. 

During this year, 1956, we are commem- 
orating the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Woodrow Wilson, the 28th President of 
the United States, who will always be re- 
membered as one of America’s foremost edu- 
cators, and statesmen, I shall never forget 
the last time I was privileged to hear that 
great man. That was 45 years ago when I 
was a senior student in Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary and also taking post-graduate 
work in the University for a masters degree 
in philosophy. 

Late one afternoon he came to the sem!- 
nary vesper service to address the young 
men who were preparing for the ministry. 
He began by saying: “Gentlemen, I have 
always regarded the illustrations that I use 
in my messages as the windows through 
which my listeners can see most clearly 
what I am trying to say.” Then he related 
the experience of a student who many years 
ago went to a little town in Iowa to occupy 
the pulpit of the Presbyterian Church dur- 
ing his summer vacation. Woodrow Wilson 
didn’t mention the name of the town but it 
may have been Ames. After a 2 days 
journey by train the student arrived on a 
Saturday and went straightway to the bar- 
ber’s shop for a haircut and shave. The 
barber, like most barbers, was very talkative 
and began to ask him all sorts of questions. 
“Stranger here?” “Yes from Princeton, 
N. J.” “What are you going to do here?” 
“I am going to supply the Presbyterian 
Church.” Quick as a flash the barber 
asked, “And with what?” He evidently 
thought the young man might be a Fuller 
Brush man who was going to supply the 
church and the janitor with mops, brooms, 
brushes, soap, wax, etc. In answer to the 
barber’s very fundamental question, “And 
with what?”, the student replied that he 
had come to supply the church with the 
gospel. 

Now in speaking cn this subject, “Religion 
and Education,” let me be a little more spe- 
cific and take as my theme, “Supplying edu- 
cation with the spirit of religion.” 

The cynic, who has been defined as the 
man who knows the price of everything and 
the value of nothing, would have us believe 
that religion is merely a racket; something 
which people feel will bring certain economic, 
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social, and political advantages and material 
gains. 

Then there are those who speak of reli- 
gion as an opiate. This is the invective 
which Karl Marx and the Communists have 
hurled against religion, that it teaches peo- 
ple to be resigned to their sufferings and 
struggles, putting them to sleep and making 
them content with social conditions, as they 
are, instead of fighting against them. 

Furthermore, there are some who think of 
religion as an emotional gust; a passing 
sentiment; an impulse which comes and 
goes; a fad or fashion of mere temporary 
interest. 

There are still others who refer to religion 
as a kind of stimulant which it is well for a 
man to take when he feels pretty low and 
needs something to strengthen his morale 
as he faces a crisis and is in doubt concern- 
ing the outcome. 

Over against these negative attitudes of 
the cynic and the Communists let us remind 
ourselves of one of the great affirmations 
made by Thomas Carlyle that religion is the 
chief fact in a man’s life. Here is a state- 
ment that is becoming increasingly evident 
for as Sabatier, the French theologian and 
historian, said many years ago, “Man is in- 
curably religious.” 

The editor of a popular magazine asked a 
friend to write an article on the subject of 
what he considered would be the next for- 
ward step in religion. In that article he set 
forth the thesis that the next forward step 
in religion would be a step backward. A 
statement of that kind may strike us at first 
as being hopelessly reactionary. Further- 
more, it may seem very paradoxical for how 
can one go forward by going backward? 

When we look at the root meaning of the 
word, “religion” we have no difficulty in see- 
ing that this is the basic idea. There are 
two definitions of the word, “religion’’ each 
giving a different aspect of the same thing. 
Cicero preferred the meaning, “to think 
back; to think over again; to reflect on the 
meaning of life and to recollect divine 
things.” St. Augustine defined religion as 
meaning “to rebind; to tie together that 
which unites man to God and his fellow 
men.” One thought runs through both 
definitions, namely that religion is the tie 
that rebinds us to God. 

Now, in speaking on this special subject 
of “supplying education with the spirit of 
religion,” I want to go back and remind you 


-of three factors or aspects which constitute 


the very alphabet of true religion. The first 
statement I wish to make is that the spirit 
of religion supplies not only education but 
the whole of life with a sense of reverence. 

This aspect of religion may be rather dif- 
ficult to define but it is easily recognized for 
it indicates a mental attitude and a heart 
attitude with which we are all familiar. 
Reverence is a word we find in both sacred 
and secular literature. It is that indwelling 
grace or sentiment which makes us con- 
scious of the fact that certain things invoke 
not only our admiration but our adoration. 

When we begin to think of whom we 
should revere we soon discover that rever- 
ence for God must transcend them all for 
here we have the basis and inspiration of all 
other reverences. When we eliminate rev- 
erence for God we are cutting the very root 
of reverence for our fellow man, for ourselves, 
for law and everything else. 

Dr. Henry Churchill King, who was for 
many years the president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, wrote an inspiring book entitled, “The 
Moral and Religious Challenge of Our 
Times.” In the very first sentence he states 
that he has come to believe that reverence 
for human personality is the ruling principle 
in ethics and religion. This is also the out- 
standing principle in the life of Albert 
Schweitzer. 
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Nowhere have I found a more beautiful 
reminder and expression of this sense of 
reverence for ourselves, which religion sup- 
plies us with, than in these words written 
to a friend, as a birthday wish, by the 
daughter of a brilliant professor in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. “That life for you 
may never lose its halo.” 

Religion supplies us not only with a sense 
of reverence but with the strongest and 
noblest kind of restraint when we are 
tempted to break faith with our higher and 
better self. 

Voltaire must have understood this when 
he said, “If there were no God it would be 
necessary to invent one.” This was his 
unique way of saying that the best proof of 
the fact of God is that we cannot do without 
him. It is related that one day Voltaire was 
entertaining in his home a company of 
friends. Presently their conversation turned 
to the subject of religion. As soon as they 
were about to give their reasons for not be- 
lieving in God he ordered his servants to 
leave the room. On being asked his reason 
for so doing he replied he did not wish that 
he and his guests should have their throats 
cut. Voltaire knew very well that religion 
with its belief in God supplies man’s char- 
acter and conduct with the greatest sense of 
restraint. ; 

Centuries ago the Prophet Isaiah ex- 
claimed, “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish”—this is the more accurate trans- 
lation: “Where there is no vision of God, 
the people cast off restraint.” The old 
registrar at Oxford said to a young man 
who was a candidate for admission into the 
university, “Tell me about your belief in 
God.” “But sir,” was the reply, “I do not 
believe in any God.” “What!” exclaimed 
the registrar, “You say you do not believe 
in God. Go out and find God by tomor- 
row morning at 9 o’clock or leave this uni- 
versity.” That registrar likewise understood 
very clearly that belief in God affords man 
the greatest sense of restraint. 

We hear a great deal of talk about free- 
dom but freedom must always be coordi- 
nated with restraint and discipline for these 
are the supreme factors in social integration. 
I am thinking of a 10-year-old boy who was 
finding parental discipline very irksome. 
He said to his father, “When will I be old 
enough and big enough to do as I please?” 
The father was a very wise man for he gave 
the right answer when he said, “My boy, no 
one ever grows to be that old and that big.” 
Surely one of the primary objectives of an 
education is to teach us this sense of re- 
straint for it is absolutely essential to social 
unity. Our college stydents, who have the 
advantages of an education, are charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining and 
promoting it. 

This brings us to the third thing that 
religion supplies education and all life with 
namely, a sense of responsibility. Here we 
have one of the great principles of religion 
for it tells us that we are human beings 
with a responsibility toward God and man. 
Nowhere is this more clearly taught than 
in the Bikle. There are those who would 
have us believe that the early chapters of 
the Book of Genesis have been discredited 
long ago. I am confident, however, that they 
are of rich and rare value for our moral and 
spiritual culture for in those chapters -we 
are reminded of this sense of responsibility. 
They teach us that the question of Cain, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” must be an- 
swered conclusively in the affirmative. The 
indictment brought against Cain was that 
he defiantly declared he had no feeling of 
responsibility for life and welfare of his 
brother Abel. 

In one of Hall Caine’s novels there is a 
story of a schoolboy who was asked by his 
teacher,- “Johnny, who is your neighbor?” 
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His answer, “Please sir, the man who lives 
next door.” Again the teacher asked, “And 
what is your duty toward your neighbor?” 
The boy replied, “Please sir, to keep my eye 
on him.” 

Several years ago two books appeared 
simultaneously. The one is entitled “Beyond 
Good and Evil,” giving us the philosophy 
of Friedrich Nietzsche which is that of ex- 
cessive individualism. It is a bold confes- 
sion of the ruthless law of the survival of 
the fittest and tells us that it is all nonsense 
to talk of being responsible and giving our- 
selves for the sake of others. The other book 
entitled, ‘“‘The Christian Ministry and the 
Social Order,” places the emphasis upon the 
sense of responsibility, reminding us to seek 
an education in order that we may be better 
enabled to meet the needs of humanity and 
thus bring to fulfillment and fruition the 
ideals of democracy. George Eliot asks, 
“What are we here for if not to make life less 
difficult for one another?” 

Now, before speaking of that which is of 
supreme importance, I wish to say by way of 
parenthesis, that one of the most encourag- 
ing and hopeful signs of our time is that of 
a new feeling of religious consciousness 
among our leaders in public life. It seems 
to me that there is sweeping across the vast 
areas of our national life a new wave of 
appreciation of the vitality and validity of 
the spirit of religion. 

Since making the chaplaincy of the House 
of Representatives a full-time ministry, I 
have had a greater opportunity than ever 
before, through my daily association with 
the Members of Congress, to learn that the 
spirit of religion is being given as large a 
place among them as among any group of 
men and women. Our chosen Representa- 
tives are quite aware that national great~ 
ness cannot survive if we allow it to become 
eclipsed by a decline in spiritual idealism 
and that our national problems cannot be 
solved on a purely economic basis. 

I believe that his new feeling of religious 
consciousness among our legislators is also 
becoming increasingly evident in the field of 
education. In the March issue of the 
Alumnus of the University of Michigan there 
is an interesting article entitled, “The Role 
of Religion on the Michigan Campus.” Dr. 
Baldwin, the coordinator of religious affairs 
at the university, observes a rising spirit of 
religious acceptance among students. He in- 
dicates that there have been times when 
they were antagonistic or indifferent to re- 
ligion but today they recognize its value. 
It is becoming more and more evident to 
them that science does not have all the 
answers and that in religion they may find 
secure principles for growth and self-reali- 
zation. 

What is true at Michigan is equally true 
in nearly all our universities and colleges for 
both the faculties and students understand, 
as never before, that the “Temple of Modern 
Civilization” cannot be built without reli- 
gion. A college or university may be very 
expert and efficient in many kinds of learning 
and knowledge but these are not enough. 

Let me conclude my message by being 
more specific and say that education and our 
whole life, in all its relationships must, above 
everything else, be supplied with the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ in whose character and con- 
duct we have the incarnation of life’s highest 
aims and loftiest aspirations. 

Shortly after the First World War, Lloyd 
George said, “Now it is Christ or chaos.” 
Among the most profound affirmations which 
Woodrow Wilson ever made we find these, 
“Civilization cannot be redeemed materially 
unless it is redeemed spiritually. The world 
must be saturated with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ.” 

When I was a student at Grinnell College 
and the University of Michigan, I had great 
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difficulty in knowing what studies to take 
for I didn’t seem to have the slightest idea 
as to what kind of a career I ought to pre- 
pare for. Perhaps I was too much interested 
in athletics, especially baseball, hoping some- 
day to make the big league. 

I entered my senior year at Michigan fully 
intending to study law after receiving the 
degree of bachelor of arts. Three months 
before graduation I had a unique experience. 
One Sunday evening I was invited to attend 
a meeting in the YMCA building. About 
two hundred students were assembled there 
to hear Dr. Angell, the president of the uni- 
versity. His introductory words were these, 
“Young men, I have spoken to you on many 
occasions and on many subjects but there 
is one subject of supreme importance; 
namely, “Jesus Christ and our relationship 
to Him.” He closed his message by saying, 
“O, what a great Christ we have.” I went 
home that evening with those words ringing 
in my ears and shortly before midnight I 
dedicated my life to the Christian ministry. 

In speaking about Jesus Christ and supply- 
ing our life and education with His spirit, I 
want to make three brief observations. 

The first is that I wish to acknowledge very 
humbly and frankly that there is no one 
whose spirit so baffles and perplexesme. The 
New Testament narrative tells us that 1900 
years ago God historically humanized Him- 
self. “The Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.” 

Theologians have tried to draw the mystic 
line which separates the human Jesus from 
the Divine Christ. The old credal statement 
refers to Him as, “very God of very God, of 
one substance with God; very man of very 
man, of one substance with man.” But, 
what is substance? 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton will always be re- 
membered as one of America’s outstanding 
preachers. He ministered for several years to 
a church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and then was 
called to the City Temple in London where 
he had a most significant ministry. I heard 
him tell of a friend who asked Bertrand Rus- 
sell two questions: “Do you fully understand 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, and do you 
go with him all the way?” The great mathe- 
matician straightway replied, “I answer the 
first question in the negative and the second 
in the affirmative. 

A student in the Divinity School of 
Harvard University of the class of 1913, wrote 
the following lines which have been set to 
music by Lowell. Mason: 

“I know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 
could in the Godhead be. I only know the 
Manger-Child has brought God’s life to me.” 

Yes, this Christ baffles and perplexes me 
but even though my finite mind cannot un- 
derstand His nature I am willing to accept 
Him and try and follow His spirit. 

My second observation about Jesus Christ 
is that there is no one whose life and char- 
acter and spirit so attract and allure me. 
We find it impossible to place Him in any 
human category for only once has the plant 
of humanity bloomed and blossomed into a 
perfect flower and that was the Rose of 
Sharon, the Lily of the Valley. In Him we 
have the realized ideal of humanity. He was 
always speaking the language of the heart 
which is the language of kindness and con- 
siderateness, of mercy and love. Is there 
any wonder that the multitudes were 
astonished at the gracious words which 
came from His lips? 

Greek mythology tells us that when Iole 
was asked how she knew that Hercules was 
a god she replied, “Because I was satisfied 
with him the moment my eyes fell upon him. 
When I beheld Theseus and the other heroes, 
I desired that they might engage in a chariot 
race, or at least a foot race that I might see 
which of them was the doughtiest but when 
I beheld Hercules, he conquered when he 
walked or sat or whatever he did and so I 
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knew that he was a god.” Surely in a sense 
far more wonderful we become satisfied with 
Jesus Christ, the moment we behold the 
beauty of His character and spirit. 

What a beautiful tribute of reverence and 
homage Charles Lamb paid to Him on that 
memorable day when he and a few friends 
were meeting in a coffee house in London. 
Presently their conversation turned toward 
the great men of the past. One said he 
would liked to have met and known 
Chaucer. Many other names were men- 
tioned. Presently someone spoke of that 
name which is above every name. There 
was a moments pause and then Charles 
Lamb broke the silence by saying, “If Wil- 
liam Shakespeare came into this room we 
would all stand up and do him reverence, 
but if Jesus Christ came here we would all 
kneel in worship.” 

The third and last observation I wish to 
make about Jesus Christ is that He is chal- 
lenging us to belong to His Spiritual King- 
dom and help Him build it upon this earth. 
Frederick of Prussia was greatly intent upon 
teaching his subjects, especially the youth 
and children, the lessons of patriotism. He 
would frequently visit the schools. One day 
he stood before a class of boys and girls, 
and holding up a stone, he asked them this 
question, “To what kingdom does this be- 
long?” “To the mineral kingdom,” was the 
prompt reply. Then he held up a leaf and 
asked the question, “To what kingdom does 
this belong?” “To the vegetable kingdom,” 
was the ready response. Then with great 
pride he straightened himself up before 
those children and asked, “‘To what kingdom 
do I belong?”” Immediately there came from 
the lips of a little girl in the rear of the 
room this answer, “Sir, you belong to the 
heavenly kingdom.” It is said that Fred- 
erick of Prussia was moved to tears and 
replied that he wished all his subjects might 
belong to that kingdom. 

That little girl has spoken a great truth. 
There is a kingdom greater than the mineral, 
the vegetable, the animal kingdom, and 
greater than all our civil kingdoms. When 
Francis G. Peabody addressed the students 
of Harvard University many years ago he 
urged them to cultivate “spiritual frontage” 
and to seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness. I believe that it is our 
great business to help build that kingdom 
and to give it that larger numerical and 
geographical expansion which is inherent in 
the very principles which it proclaims. 

Several years ago Mrs. Paul Douglas, the 
wife of Senator DoucLas, was the Congress- 
woman at large from the State of Illinois. 
Her father, Lorado Taft, will always be re- 
membered as one of America’s foremost 
sculptors. One morning I said to Mrs. Doug- 
las that I greatly admired her father and 
that I had recently come across a very sig- 
nificant exhortation which he gave in an 
address to a group of fellow sculptors. This 
is what he said, “What we sculptors need 
to do is to get back into our work the hint 
of eternity.” Surely this is what we need 
to do in the greatest of all arts, the art of 
living. Let us go back and get into our edu- 
cation and life, with all its various vocations 
and avocations, the spirit of religion and the 
spirit of that eternal Christ whose name is 
above every name. 

Richard Watson Gilder has written these 
lines which have always challenged and in- 
spired me: 


“If Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only a man, I say 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 
And to Him will I cleave always. 


“If Jesus Christ is a God 
And the only God, I swear 
I will follow Him through Heaven and hell 
Through earth, the sea, and the air.” 
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Warren G. Harding Council, No. 372, 
Junior Order United American Mechan- 
ics, Altoona, Pa., Celebrates 103d Anni- 
versary of the Junior Order, May 19, 
1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 19, 1956, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the 103d anniversary banquet of 
the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, sponsored by the Warren G. 
Harding Council, No. 372, Altoona, Pa. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. VAN ZANDT, 20TH DisTRicT OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, AT THE 103D ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 
SPONSORED BY THE WARREN G. HARDING 
CovunciL, No. 372, JUNIOR ORDER UNITED 
AMERICAN MECHANICS, ALTOONA, Pa., MAY 
19, 1956 
It is a privilege to be invited to deliver the 

principal address at this banquet commem- 

orating the 103d anniversary of the Junior 

Order United American Mechanics. 

One hundred and three years is a long 
time, but when you look back over the many 
accomplishments of the junior order in the 
field of Americanism it is only proper to say 
that the 103 years represent over a century of 
progress in the building of a better America. 

It is an honor for me as a member of Pride 
of Mountain City Council, No. 472, to be 
asked to deliver the address on this occasion. 

In choosing a subject, I have decided. to 
talk to you of loyalty to one’s country and 
an adequate national defense as twin weap- 
ons in the struggle against world comunism. 

Before discussing the subject of my dis- 
course, I wish to assure you that I have not 
changed my position as a strong. supporter 
of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 

There are many in Congress who share my 
views. Thus, I am confident that the effort 
being made to nullify the present law will 
not succeed. 

Loyalty to our country is one of the virtues 
of every red-blooded citizen prompting him 
to utter the prayerful exclamation, “Thank 
God I am an American.” 

It is typical of men and women who be- 
long to such a patriotic organization as the 
Junior Order United American Mechanics 
to Promote Love of Country, and in so 
doing warn of the existing dangers at home 
and abroad. 

At the same time we must stress the im- 
portance of constant vigilance against those 
forces seeking to destroy the American way 
of life. 

As a Nation, this year we are celebrating 
the 250th birthday anniversary of the im- 
mortal Benjamin Franklin, 

An inventor, statesman, and diplomat, 
Franklin was well aware of the problems 
which a young Nation was about to face. 

He was a firm believer in national prepared- 
ness, which is so strongly advocated by the 
Junior Order. 

It is well to recall what Benjamin Franklin 
had to say on this subject. 

Speaking of preparedness, Poor Richard, 
as he was known in printing circles, had 
this sage advice—and I quote: 

“Let us beware,” said Franklin, “of being 
lulled into a dangerous security; and of 
being weakened by internal contentions and 
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divisions; of neglect in military exercises and 
discipline, and in providing stores of arms 
and munitions of war; for the expenses 
required to prevent a war are much lighter 
than those that will, if not prevented, be 
necessary to maintain it.” 

How right, Ben Franklin was—and is to 
this day. 

Do we not all remember Pearl Harbor— 
and how difficult it was for us to get our 
war effort underway? 

Today, we are in the atomic age—and time 
will work against us. 

Preparedness, therefore, is a matter of top 
priority. 

For years the Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics has urged that greater at- 
tention should be given in our public schools 
to the teaching of American history—to let 
our children know exactly how hard-won 
were the liberties which we enjoy. 

These youngsters should be made aware 
that they have an inheritance—that is price- 
less—and they should be training in their 
early days to be ready to take over that 
precious gift when they reach manhood and 
womanhood. 

It was Pranklin again who had these wise 
words to say in connection with our youth, 
and I quote: 

“I think with you, that nothing is of more 
importance for the public welfare, than to 
form and train up youth in wisdom and 
virtue. 

“Wise and good men are, in my opinion, 
the strength of the State far more than 
riches and arms.” 

Franklin was old and wise enough to know 
that if children are well trained in their 
heritage, they will be able to advance it 
through the arts and sciences and bring even 
greater glory to the Nation. 

The Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics is aware, too, of the evils of com- 
munism, and constantly has raised a loud 
voice about this menace to the welfare of 
our land. 

With some other patriotic organizations, 
it was a voice in the wilderness because 
little heed was given until recent years, when 
communism reared its ugly head publicly 
by showing itself openly in parades and 
demonstrations. 

The Junior Order had an answer for these 
public demonstrations and that answer was 
to emphasize the objectives of this patriotic 
group by urging greater love of country and 
loyalty to the Constitution of the United 
States, 

The plea for an alert and educated citi- 
zenry must be heeded because it is the only 
solution to the problem of attacking and 
defeating subversive elements in our midst. 

This positive expression of confidence in 
our way of life actually has caused public 
consternation in the ranks of the Com- 
munists—and, as a result, their public 
demonstrations have faded into obscurity, 

But we are not fooled. 

The Commies in this country have not 
disbanded—the threat of communism is still 
with us and at times becomes arrogant be- 
yond belief. 

Wasn't it Mr. Khrushchev who recently 
said, although he smiled while he said it, 
that “Communism would one day capture 
the imagination of the entire world’? 

So we must be on guard. 

We must continue to teach the American 
way of life as opposed to a life of slavery 
and degradation which communism brings. 

We must make every American citizen 
awaken to his civic responsibility to combat 
this menace. 

And we must urge our citizens to take full 
part in their own Government ‘processes. 

That is the message we have for our mem- 
bership in commemoration of the 103d an- 
niversary of the junior order. 

Once more let us turn to wise and aged 
Ben Franklin, a man who was years ahead of 
his time in his thinking. 


The words I quote now could have been 
uttered yesterday, since they fit so well into 
our international situation at this time. 

Franklin had this to say on the question of 
world leadership—listen clearly as I quote: 

“Europe is on our side of the question, as 
far as applause and good wishes can carry 
them—those who live under arbitrary power 
do nevertheless approve of liberty, and wish 
for it; they almost despair of recovering it in 
Europe; ’tis a common observation here, that 
our cause is the cause of all mankind, and 
that we are fighting for their liberty in de- 
fending our own.” 

Truer words were never spoken in Frank- 
lin’s day and can be uttered again today. 

We are without a doubt the hope of the 
world if a way of life in which we believe 
is to be preserved for ourselves and extended 
to other people. 

So we must be vigilant. 

We must question those who would foist 
upon us ideas such as are found in UNESCO 
education pamphlets, which urge that we re- 
scind our citizenship and join a world organ- 
ization. 

We must guard against those who feel we 
should sacrifice much of our sovereignty in 
order to allay the fear of other nations, 

None of this need be done. 

What we must continue to try to do is to 
give assistance to those who need it most. 

In giving that assistance, we must tell 
them where it came from, and why we, as 
American citizens, are able to share our good 
fortune with others. 

If this story can be gotten across in for- 
eign lands, we have no doubt that in time, 
the people in Communist countries and their 
satellites will rise in their own wrath and de- 
stroy that system before it wholly destroys 
their precious countries. 

Each nation cherishes.its own way of life 
just as much as we do. 

No one wants to be dominated by a power 
whose language and customs it cannot un- 
derstand. 

But there can be a common denominator, 
where respect for each other will be para- 
mount, and where by an exchange of the 
necessities of life, we can actually turn 
swords into plowshares. 

Instead of fearing an atomic explosion, 
we can benefit by the use of nuclear power 
for the good of all people. 

We know that we are in a year in which 
much will be heard in the way of political 
propaganda as our two great parties in the 
United States strive for power. 

And though we hear charges and counter- 
charges, we are not alarmed. 

When the chips are down, Americans will 
unite as no other people in the world, 

Franklin knew that in his day. 

For late in life he said: 

“Do not believe the reports you hear of 
our internal divisions. We are, I believe, 
as much united as any people ever were, 
and as firmly.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, as we observe this 
103d anniversary of the junior order, let us 
take to heart the words of Benjamin 
Franklin, ~ 

No matter what one hears, we are a united 
people working for a better place for each 
of us in which to live and rear our families 
in peace. 

But we must keep our guard up. 

For it is only by constant vigilance on the 
part of such organizations as the Junior 
Order that we as a nation can protect the 
American form of government and thus pre- 
serve our cherished legacy of liberty and 
freedom purchased with the blood of Amer- 
ican patriots. ‘ 

Therefore, let us resolve to continue our 
efforts to keep the United States strong and 
free and thus help to guarantee for our 
children—life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness which are their rightful heritage. 
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Congressman Brown Issues Eloquent 
Warning Against Court Dictatorship 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


©OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Paut Brown is 
held in the highest esteem throughout 
South Carolina as well as Georgia. The 
following editorial from the Anderson 
Independent, Anderson, S. C., recognizes 
the able address made by Mr. Brown 
recently on the floor of this House: 
CONGRESSMAN BrOowN ISSUES ELOQUENT WARN= 

ING AGAINST CouRT DICTATORSHIP 


Americans who have long regarded Su- 
preme Court decisions as final were shocked 
last week to read that the present tribunal 
has ordered reopened a case in which it 
awarded $90,000 to an accident victim. 

This is the latest in a series of unusual— 
to risk the understatement of the decade— 
decisions by the Court headed by President 
Eisenhower’s Chief Justice Warren. 

How the Court has succeeded in piling 
conflict upon confusion was eloquently ex- 
pounded in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Pau Brown 
of Georgia’s 10th District. 

“Is it any wonder,” Representative Brown 
demanded, “that editorials are being written 
which refer to the Supreme Court as a third 
House, when the rights guaranteed the States 
under the Constitution are being ignored: 
the authority of Congress is being disre- 
garded; judicial precedent is being cast aside; 
and language is being written into the Con- 
stitution by means of judicial interpreta- 
tion? 

“Is it any wonder that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court bring uncertainty and con- 
fusion as a substitute for the peace and good 
order which earlier courts felt obligated to 
preserve? 

“The Constitution of the United States 
has served us well for more than 160 years, 
the wisdom and foresight of its framers re- 
main unequaled in history, and it is my 
belief that it is no less imperative that we 
adhere strictly to the principles of the con- 
stitutional government today.” 

Congressman Brown referred not only to 
the school integration decision which 2 years 
ago last week made the date May 17 infa- 
mous, but to a more recent decision in which 
it was held that State antisubversive stat- 
utes are no good and others in which arbi- 
trary. sociological conclusions supplant or 
change the letter of basic law as set forth in 
the Constitution. 


The Georgia leader sees this new concept 
of the Supreme Court striking at the very 
heart of judicial interpretation and consti- 
tutional government in America.” 

He warns that “if the Supreme Court is to 
be consistent, this new theory of ignoring the 
meaning of words when written will have 
equal application to all other provisions of 
the Constitution, as well as legislation passed 
by the Congress.” 

Unless there is a reversal of this trend, 
there is danger that this Nation will find 
itself subjected to the dictatorship of nine 
men with our liberties buried under a mass 
of decisions cut to fit expediencies of the day 
rather than the sturdy pattern of constitu- 
tional law. 

Congressman Brown has rendered his 
State and Nation a real service by spotlight- 
ing with unerring reason and unanswerable 
logic the growing menace to the liberties of 
a free people, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
public of Bolivia will be, as it has been 
for some years past, one of the chief 
beneficiaries of our Government’s Mu- 
tual Aid program in South America. 

Since Congress is currently consider- 
ing this program for the coming fiscal 
year, I believe we should be extremely 
careful to see that the funds of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers are used to help only 
those governments which respect and 
uphold international law. 

Recently, several articles have ap- 
peared in the American press concerning 
Bolivia’s nationalization policy. It seems 
that Bolivia is resorting to nationaliza- 
tion of property as an official govern- 
ment policy, thereby flagrantly disre- 
garding its obligations to compensate 
United States and foreign stockholders 
when their properties in Bolivia are na- 
tionalized. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
ReEcorD an article on the subject by Mr. 
Edward Tomlinson, a veteran observer 
and corresponodent Who has spent many 
years in Latin America. His article, 
which was published in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun on April 28, 
1956, reads as follows: 

Boxtvia LEARNS a LESSON IN TIN 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 

WasHINGTON, April 28.—President Victor 
Paz Egtenssoro, of Bolivia, has just read off 
an important lesson in economics to na- 
tionalist politicians and leftist labor leaders 
in his own as well as in other countries of 
this hemisphere. 

The Bolivian strongman, who took over 
the country by bloody revolution in 1952, ex- 
pected to bring more gold, if not the golden 
age to the old Andean nation by confisca- 
tion of the giant tin industry. Four years 
and an empty treasury later, he admits that 
Government operation of the vast enterprise 
has been a failure. 

President Paz not only declares, in effect, 
that nationalization of the mines has been 
financially disastrous, but that the mine 
laborers, chief supporters of his Government, 
are responsible for the fiasco. “They worked 
harder for the private owners,” he says, “than 
they did for the Government.” 

LOAFED ON THE JOB 

Few people ever work very hard for the 
Government in Latin America. Bolivian 
Government workers are some of the most 
efficient clock watchers in the world. It got 
them by political leaders insisting that the 
Government invade the field of private busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Bolivian workers, of course, loafed on the 
job after the mines were nationalized. On 
the other hand, they didn’t strike contin- 
ually. They didn’t carry on a consistent 
campaign of sabotage against the operators. 
They didn’t organize riots and wreak ven- 
geance upon foreign engineers and their 
helpless families, as they had been doing for 
years before the Government took over. 

Even s0, it is a little unfair to blame poor, 
illiterate Indians and cholos (half breeds) 
for the mistakes in policy and lack of tech- 
nical and engineering ability of higher ups 
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which brought misfortune to the country’s 
number one enterprise. The workers lis- 
tened to, and were by these leaders 
into supporting the nationalization scheme. 

The blame for what has happened rests 
squarely upon President Paz and his hench- 
men. He and they had preached confiscation 
for years. They embarked upon this latest 
Latin American economic misadventure in 
spite of the previous failure of nationaliza- 
tion and government operation of the oil 
industry. 

Be it said to his credit, Dr. Paz tried to 
do something about the oil situation, al- 
though in a somewhat underhanded way. He 
has turned that industry back to private en- 
terprise to operate, but not to those from 
whom it had been taken. Acknowledgment 
that nationalization of oil was a mistake did 
not include any thought of remuneration, or 
even open apology to those who originally 
spent millions to explore and discover that 
oil was there. 

LEARNED LESSON 

At any rate, in the closing weeks of his 
term of office, the Bolivian leader confesses 
he has learned that confiscation and nation- 
alization of big private industry is a most 
unprofitable policy. His old companion in 
arms, Juan Lechin, big boss of the mine 
unions, has said nothing. It remains to be 
seen whether those who take office after Dr. 
Paz profit from his mistakes and his confes- 
sion. 

It also remains to be seen whether the 
nationalistic political and labor leaders in 
other Latin American republics learn any- 
thing from the Bolivian story. So far, little 
has been said about it in the Latin American 


press. 





The Great Unfinished Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include excerpts from an address 
made by Adlai E. Stevenson in New York 
on April 25, 1956: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor] 

THE GREAT UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


There can be no lasting freedom in 
America unless there is peace in the world. 
And there will be peace in the world only 
when we here in America prove that free- 
dom means what we say it means. 

We must show that freedom is the servant 
of the poor as well as the rich—for most of 
the world is poor; that it protects change— 
for most of the world is in revolution; that 
is it colorblind—for humanity knows no 
color lines. 

We must prove that freedom contains 
that full measure of justice without which 
it could be freedom for the strong to op- 
press the weak. 

I see freedom in the world today as the 
great life-giving river of which America is 
the source. It will be whatever we are, not 
more not less. So if we hope to make the 
principles of freedom meaningful in the 
world, we must first make sure they have 
mighty meaning for ourselves. We must— 
in our land, our own communities, and in 
our own hearts—live up to the values of in- 
dividual freedom and individual right which 
are the basis of our American society. 

Yet we must do this not just because it 
may exalt our leadership in the world, but, 
above all, for the sake of these values them- 
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selves—the values which give life and power 
to the great experiment in self-government 
to which we as a people have been s0 long 
committeed, and to which so many others in 
Asia and Africa now urgently aspire. 

Our task is all the harder and the purity 
of our example all the more important be- 
cause these people know little about these 
values of individual freedom and rights 
which lie at the root of free society and na- 
tional independence. The achiévement of 
equal rights for all American citizens is the 
great unfinished business before the United 
States. 

This would be just as much the case had 
there been no Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation in the public schools. That 
decision was simply an expression of our 
steady movement toward genuine equality 
for all before the law; it expressed in a new 
field the old principle that the American 
heritage of liberty and opportunity is not 
to be confined to men, women, and children 
of a single race, a single religion, or a single 
color. 

Yet the Supreme Court decision requires 
social change in some areas of our country, 
and all social change creates massive prob- 
lems of adjustment. The Supreme Court 
wisely left it to the district courts to de- 
termine the measures of good-faith progress. 

There remains, however, the abiding re- 
sponsibility of the executive branch of the 
Government to do its part in meeting this 
most fateful internal problem and the rising 
tensions that have followed in its train. 

The Presidency is, above all, a place of 
moral leadership. Yet in these months of 
crucial importance no leadership has been 
provided. The immense prestige and in- 
fluence of the Office has been withheld from 
those who honestly seek to carry out the 
law in gathering storm and against rising 
resistance. 

Refusing to rise to this great moral and 
constitutional crisis, the administration has 
hardly even acknowledged its gravity. It is 
the sworn responsibility of the President of 
this Nation to carry out the law of the land. 

And I would point out that this Office is 
the one office in the democracy, apart from 
the courts, where the man who fills it rep- 
resents all the people. Those in the Con- 
gress bear particular responsibilities to the 
citizens of the States they represent, and 
on what is in some ways a regional problem 
their views are natually divided. 

Not so of the Presidency. Where the Na- 
tion is divided, there is special demand on 
him to unite and lead the people toward the 
common goal. 


As President, if that were my privilege, I 
would work ceaselessly and with a sense of 
crucial urgency—with public officials, pri- 
vate groups, and educators—to meet this 
challenge in our life as a Nation and this 
threat to our national reputation. 

I would act in the knowledge that law 
and order is the Executive’s responsibility; 
and I would and will act, too, I pray, in the 
conviction that to play politics with the 
Court's decision and the basis rights of citi- 
zens and human beings is wicked. 





Hon. Loring M. Black 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly saddened yesterday by the sud- 
den passing of my good and old friend, 
Loring Black, and our former colleague 
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who served in the House from 1923 to 
1935, as a Representative from Brooklyn. 

Loring served with distinction in the 
House and was an active opponent of the 
prohibition law and its enforcement. He 
also sponsored much beneficial legisla- 
tion on behalf of our veterans and was 
an early worker in the field of narcotics 
control. Loring was a gentle,. kindly 
man, and I shall often recall the many 
pleasant hours I spent in his company. 
His was a friendship that I greatly treas- 
ured over the years, and I shall miss his 
keen sense of humor, his friendly visits 
and the many talks we had together. A 
gentle spirit has left us and we, his 
friends, are poorer for the loss, but we 
shall cherish his memory and hope that 
he now rests in peace. 





Notice to Members 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Judiciary Committee today’ voted out 
H. R. 1840, a bill to strengthen the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act and amend the anti- 
trust law prohibiting price discrimina- 
tion, which was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Colorado, a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, Mr. Byron G. 
ROGERS. 

This bill is identical to H. R. 11, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. WRIGHT PATMAN, except that the 
Rocers’ bill eliminates the preamble 
termed “Declaration of purpose and 
policy.” : 

Application is now being made for a 
rule to bring to the floor of the House 
the aforesaid bill, H. R. 1840. 

The texts of both bills follow: 

H. R. 1840 


A bill to strengthen the Robinson-Patman 
Act and amend the antitrust law prohibit- 
ing price discrimination. 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) 
of section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes”, approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended (15 U. S. C. 13 (b)), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (b) Upon proof being made, at 
any hearing on a complaint under this sec- 
tion, that there has been discrimination in 
price or services or facilities furnished, the 
burden of rebutting the prima facie ease 
thus made by showing justification shall 
be upon the person charged with a violation 
of this section, and unless justification shall 
be affirmatively shown, the Commission is 
authorized to issue an order terminating 
the discrimination: Provided, however, That 
unless the effect of the discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce it shall be a complete defense for a 
seller to show that his lower price or the 
furnishing of services or facilities to any 
purchaser or purchasers was made in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of a com- 
petitor, or the services or facilities fur- 
nished by a competitor.” 
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H. R. it 
Declaration of purpose and policy 


A bill to reaffirm the national public policy 
and the purpose of Congress in the laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies, commonly designated “antitrust” laws, 
which among other things prohibit price 
discrimination; to aid in intelligent, fair, 
and effective administration and enforce- 
ment thereof; and to strengthen the Rob- 
inson-Patman Anti-Price Discrimination 
Act and the protection which it affords to 
independent business, the Congress hereby 
reaffirms that the purpose of the antitrust 
laws in prohibiting price discriminations is 
to secure equality of opportunity of all 
persons to compete in trade or business and 
to preserve competition where it exists, to 
restore it where it is destroyed, and to per- 
mit it to spring up in new fields 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended (15 U. S. C. 13 (b)), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (b) Upon proof being made, at 
any hearing on a complaint under this sec- 
tion, that there has been discrimination in 
price or services or facilities furnished, the 
burden of rebutting the prima facie case 
thus made by showing justification shall be 
upon the person charged with a violation of 
this section, and unless justification shall 
be affirmatively shown, the Commission is 
authorized to issue an order terminating the 
discrimination: Provided, however, That un- 
less the effect of the discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce it shall be a complete defense for a 
seller to show that his lower price or the 
furnishing of services or facilities to any 
purchaser or purchasers was made in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of a com- 
petitor, or the services or facilities furnished 
by a competitor.” 





The Showdown on Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an informative article on foreign 
aid, written by Gould Lincoln, appeared 
in the Evening Star of Washington, D. C., 
on May 19. It dealt, in large degree, with 
a recent address by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. I hope that every Senator will 
find time to read this interesting article. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Po.utricaL Mr. 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
THE SHOWDOWN ON FOREIGN AID 

As Congress approaches a showdown on 
foreign aid, Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, of 
New Jersey, veteran Republican member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, is 
emphasizing a basic and important reason 
for the continuance of nonmilitary aid to 
underdeveloped countries. It goes beyond 
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the prevention of the spread of communism, 
although that still remains a primary objec- 
tive. 

Speaking recently to the New Jersey State 
Bar Association, Senator SMITH said: 

“The nonmilitary foreign-assistance pro- 
gram must have a more human and more 
universal objective than merely the preven- 
tion of the spread of communism. Our pri- 
mary nonmilitary objective should be as 
friendly partners to help fulfill the aspira- 
tions of the millions of people in the under- 
developed countries for freedom, independ- 
ence, self-determination, and, of course, a 
higher standard of living.” 

The New Jersey Senator is firmly of the 
opinion that peoples of these underdeveloped 
countries, most of them in Asia and Africa, 
are eager to learn the know-how from Amer- 
ica of real government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

He is convinced, too, that the peoples of 
these countries are eager to break away from 
the old imperialisms and _ colonialisms, 
and to be recognized as free and independent 
and without any form of external control, 
American aid, he insists, can be so given and 
administered as to convey the know-how of 
democratic self-government. 

“If we can meet this objective,” the Sen- 
ator said, “the appeal of communism should 
disappear and should no longer be such a 
threat to our own future freedom and 
security. 

“Stated in another way, our primary non- 
military objective should be a human man- 
to-man contact with peoples who really wish 
to be free and who wish to know what 
brought freedom and liberty to the people of 
the United States.” 

Nonmilitary aid to these underdeveloped 
countries should also be designed particu- 
larly to improve the economic condition of 
their peoples, Senator SMITH believes. He 
warned that the gap between Western eco- 
nomic prosperity and that of two-thirds of 
the non-Communist world, which is under- 
developed, is steadily increasing. And, he 
added: 

“Our own standards of living will advance 
only if we do our part in helping to advance 
standards of living in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America.” He said, too, that if this country 
accepts the opportunity now offered to help 
make men free it will pursue the one course 
that can lead to an eventual and lasting 
peace. 

The House and Senate Foreign Relations 
Committees are both engaged in whipping 
into shape the necessary legislation author- 
izimg foreign aid for fiscal 1957. President 
Eisenhower has asked for a total of approxi- 
mately $4.9 billion, of which $3 billion is 
for military aid, and $1.9 billion for eco- 
nomic relief and technical assistance. 


Economic aid for most of the West Euro- 
pean countries is out, as stated by the Presi- 
dent in his foreign aid message to Congress 
last March. Rehabilitation in these coun- 
tries has progressed enormously under the 
foreign-aid program since the close of the 
last war. 

The importance of the nonmilitary for- 
eign aid program has been greatly increased 
by reason of the Soviet Union’s new drive to 
gain prestige and friends through economic 
assistance, especially in these underdeveloped 
countries. 

Notwithstanding this fact, strenuous ef- 
forts are being made in Congress in this 
election year to chop the authorization of 
funds for economic aid, as well as funds for 
military aid. It’s a shortsighted operation. 

Furthermore, an important recommenda- 
tion by the President that Congress declare 
@ policy under which long-term commit- 
ments for economic projects in underde- 
veloped areas of the world may be made has 
been seriously under fire. 
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The President recognizes that one Con- 
gress cannot bind a future Congress, and 
that appropriations must be made each year 
for any project. But he feels that some 
assurance should be given that economic 
projects, undertaken in these underdevel- 
oped countries, will be pursued to comple- 
tion, though it be only a moral assurance. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
while refusing to accept the President’s plan 
for a 10-year loan authority, went so far 
as to write into the bill a declaration that 
foreign aid should be continued as long as 
international communism remains a danger 
to the peace of the world and to security 
of the United States. 

The foreign aid bill not only has to re- 
ceive committee action, but also the action 
of the two Houses of Congress. Senator 
Sm1rTH insists its passage is the most impor- 
tant immediate step Congress can take to 
assure a safe and more peaceful world. 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 712-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the ReEcorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or-papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
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sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcOrRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL ReEcorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
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and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective Housé any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable gost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is ‘in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER’ 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
few short miles north of the thriving 
city of Glendale, Ariz., is located Amer- 
ica’s most unique and at the same time 
one of her most valuable _ schools. 
Founded by the late Gen. Barton Yount, 
the American Institute for Foreign 
Trade has in the few short years of its 
existence made itself felt on the econom- 
ics of this country and Latin America. 
This institution trains young men and 
women to fit into the economic life of 
foreign countries at the executive level; 
and while the graduates are to be found 
around the globe, they have concen- 
trated in the Latin American countries. 
In order that my colleagues may have a 
better understanding of this school, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD an excel- 
lent article from the Arizonian, a weekly 
newspaper of Scottsdale, Ariz. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Scottsdale (Ariz.) Arizonian of 
May 11, 1956] 
AND THEN THE WoRLD—STORY OF A UNIQUE 
CENTER OF LEARNING 


In round numbers—and much more liter- 
ally than figuratively speaking—Phoenix, 
Ariz., is the world’s training center for 
foreign trade. In all probability, more of 
the American-born men who become the 
business leaders of trade centers around the 
world in the next few years, wil have trained 
specifically for their foreign careers at the 
American Institute for Foreign Trade than 
in any one other school anywhere. 

And, partly because the Institute is only 
8 years old, and partly because its function 
is highly specialized as compared with the 
traditional ivy-clad alma mater, we have con- 
stantly to be reminded that this world- 
recognized and tremendously important 
fountainhead in foreign trade education is 
virtually a local institution: the American 
Institute For Foreign Trade is located at 
Thunderbird Field No. 1, a dozen miles west 
and north of Phoenix near Glendale. Actu- 
ally, several members of the school’s dis- 
tinguished board of directors are residents 
of Paradise Valley. 

In a few words, the school is primarily for 
college graduates who have decided to make 
a career of business in a foreign country and 
want specific, concentrated training in the 
language, customs, culture, attitudes and 
intricacies of foreign commerce in the coun- 
try or part of the world of their choice. A 
1-year course leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Foreign Trace; the less usual 2-year course 
to the degree of Master of Foreign Trade. 
There are also short, intensive “Key Man” 
courses for groups of young executives, whose 
companies have selected them for foreign 
posts. 
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The rest of the short-version story is in 
terms of placement of AIFT graduates. “We 
train for executive positions, not clerkships 
or secondary jobs,” says President Carl A. 
Sauer with pardonable pride, considering the 
results obtained. “Our students enter the 
Institute knowing where they are going and 
with completely businesslike attitudes; they 
graduate ready for key positions with the 
largest corporations.” 


FIVE HUNDRED IN KEY POSITIONS 


Director of Placement Donald A. Johnson 
will be happy to show you the card-indexed 
result—2000 graduates, 500 of them currently 
in top foreign posts with American and inter- 
national business concerns around the world. 
A few of the rest, of course, have returned 
home or never did “go out”—but most of the 
balance are currently on the payrolls of com- 
panies who want them to have preliminary 
service in the home office or the American 
sales force before being established in Latin 
America, South America, Europe, Asia or 
Africa. Soon there will be a thousand AIFT 
alumni in the Who’s Who of world busi- 
ness. 

CANDIDATES INTERVIEWED 


Throughout the school year, and especially 
during the spring term, executives and per- 
sonnel directors of some of the country’s 
largest corporations visit the AIFT campus 
at Thunderbird and interview students 
preparatory to employing them for berths in 
foreign trade. Students are also furnished 
with the needs and requirements of firms 
everywhere, and carry on extensive corres- 
pondence with them in search of the one 
best opportunity. More than half the stu- 
dents in each class are hired before they 
have graduated. The rest go in search of 
their jobs, armed with a unique credential— 
a BFT from AIFT. 


FOUNDED ON DREAM 


Behind the record of quick and dramatic 
growth of a significant institution with im- 
plications of worldwide influence is a dream, 
of course—the dream of its late founder, 
Gen. Barton K. Yount, who believed inter- 
national understanding could best be served 
by training at home to know and respect 
customs and attitudes abroad before at- 
temping to live and work abroad. There 
was also a stroke of good fortune when the 
fledgling school acquired Thunderbird Field 
No. 1, wartime pilot training center, as a gift 
from the United States Government with all 
of the buildings and facilities of that famous 
plant. The third ingredient, hard work, has 
related principally to the difficulties of pri- 
vate financing through gifts and bequests— 
the institute has no Government support 
whatever beyond the original gift of land 
and buildings. 

BIG FIRMS EMPLOY GRADS 

A partial roster of companies employing 
AIFT graduates tells the story: Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber, Otis Elevator, Columbia Pic- 
tures Corp., Socony-Vacuum, Sinclair Oil, 
First National City Bank of New York, The 
Texas Co., Firestone Tire & Rubber, Time- 
Life International, Underwood Corp., Sperry- 
Rand, International General Electric Co., 
Gibson Refrigerator, Sherwin-Williams, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., International Petroleum, 
Procter & Gamble, Carnation Co., General 
Shoe Co., Ralston-Purina, Union Carbide & 
Carbon. 

That is the record—the sort of report that 
tells forward-looking businessmen what they 


want to know about an operation that merits 
their close attention and support. It is the 
business end of a business institute. 


THE CAMPUS STORY 


But the American Institute for Foreign 
Trade is also a college of sorts—it is co- 
educational, it has its social life, its prob- 
lems in discipline, its unique methods in 
teaching—and the story of the institute, 
worth many times the words the Arizonian 
can accord it, would be by no means com- 
plete with out a little of the story of campus 
life at AIFT. 


AT AIFT WIVES JOIN HUSBANDS IN PREPPING FOR 
THEIR NEW LIVES ABROAD 


There have been 90 women who have been 
graduated from the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade. Of these, a third have mar- 
ried classmates. 

But the fascinating and intensely practical 
coeducational aspect of AIFT is the number 
of married couples, some of them with one 
or more children, who spend a school year at 
the increasingly famous training center for 
young executives who are to have their busi- 
ness careers abroad, 

In most cases the wives are not enrolled 
as students, but they are encouraged to take 
full courses in language and area studies 
to prepare themselves to start even with 
their husbands in the business of building 
a life in a strange land. These courses are 
without additional cost for wives—only food 
and lodging come extra if a male student has 
a wife with him. There is also provision for 
children; a nursery on the campus with full 
nursing and medical care are good examples 
of the practical, businesslike attitude of the 
school toward its students and the down-to- 
earth business they are about. 

Wife-conditioning for the sometimes diffi- 
cult adjustment ahead as the couple takes 
on an assignment in foreign trade is par- 
ticularly important in the concern of the 
school, according to President Carl A. Sauer. 

“The No. 1 cause of a man’s broken career 
in this field is the wife who cannot or will 
not adjust to circumstances in living out of 
the country,” he says. “The firms which 
have hired our graduates have noticed that 
the turnover rate on the job is significantly 
lower than the general turnover rate for 
fereign work, and this is attributed in large 
measure to the attitude with which the wives 
of our graduates accompany their husbands 
overseas.” 

Sauer reminds visitors that each student— 
and his wife, if he is married—definitely 
expects to spend, not a few years, but the 
balance of his active career in some foreign 
country. That makes it doubly fascinating 
to watch the language classes and area study 
groups in which wives are as intent on learn- 
ing as are their husbands. Another natural 
and helpful result is that couples who intend 
to live in Latin America or the Argentine or 
wherever, tend to live and work together on 
compus and to become mighty good friends 
because of their common interest in the 
strange new world for which they are fitting 
themselves. 

The campus and its buildings would do 
credit to any school, and there is no lack of 
informal recreation ranging from tennis and 
swimmirtg to dances and parties. But dis- 
cipline is a minor issue, for AIFT students 
are more mature and settled in their pur- 
pose than most undergraduates, and their 
concentrated, purposeful preparation for the 
job directly ahead is an earnest, demanding 
business. 
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Economic View 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Economic View,” by Harold B. Dorsey, 
which appeared in the May 21 issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 
This article is well worth reading, and I 
commend it to my fellow Members of the 
Coneress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
EcoNOMIC VIEW 


(By Harold B. Dorsey) 
CREDIT POLICY NOT CAUSING SLUMP IN AUTOS 


Last week the president of General Motors 
Corp. reduced his forecast of 1956 automobile 
production by 15 percent and seemed to place 
much of the blame for lower automobile 
sales on the restrictive credit policies of the 
Federal: Reserve Board. Certain facts sug- 
gest that he picked the wrong “whipping 
boy”: the real culprit may be the automobile 
industry itself, and/or the fickle public. 

Personal disposable income (after taxes) in 
the first quarter of this year showed a $16.1 
billion (6.2 percent) increase over the first 
quarter of last year, but an analysis of per- 
sonal expenditures shows that, either by 
choice or by necessity, this increase in pur- 
chasing power was channeled to uses other 
than the purchase of automobiles. 

In the first place, it is difficult to see 
how there could be any quarrel with a $16 
billion increase in personal purchasing pow- 
er, whether or not one chooses to criticize 
credit policies. An increase of that size is 
one of the best annual gains on record. Nor 
do we see any reason to believe that credit 
policies had much influence on the public's 
use of this increased purchasing power. 

It so happened that the public decided 
that it wanted to spend $4.3 billion (annual 
rate) more*for food and beverages in the first 
quarter of this year than it did a year earlier. 
So 27 percent of the splendid increase in pur- 
chasing power was absorbed for these items. 

Another $6.1 billion, or about 38 percent 
of the year-to-year increase in disposaDle 
income, was absorbed by higher expenditures 
for services. Since this. latter item includes 
a theoretical “rental value of owner-occupied 
homes,” it may be said that the figure par- 
tially refiects increased carrying charges on 
residential mortgages, as well as expenditures 
for transportation, amusement, utilities, and 
other service-type expenditures. 

An additional $4 billion, or about 25 per- 
cent of the $16 billion year-to-year increase 
in purchasing power, had to go for higher in- 
stallment debt repayments. Last year, when 
the automobile industry was conducting the 
aggressive sales campaign that caused in- 
stallment debt to rise very sharply, it was 
difficult to focus attention on the facts: (1) 
that the installment debt had to be repaid; 
(2) that some of the buying of cars then rep- 
resented the spending of future earning 
power; and (3) that the abnormally high 
sales were borrowing from future sales. 

The $14 billion year-to-year increase for 
these three items combined, namely, expendi- 
tures for food, for services, and for install- 
ment debt repayments, thus absorbed in the 
first quarter 90 percent of the $16 billion in- 
crease in purchasing power. But the public 
also chose to increase its expenditures for 
nondurable goods other than food by $3.2 
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billion. So, by choice or necessity the public 
decided to channel all of the increase in 
purchasing power to purposes other than 
buying automobiles, As a result the amount 
of purchasing power remaining for making 
downpayments on automobiles and houses, 
and for adding to liquid savings, was at the 
annual rate of $17.8 billion in the first quar- 
ter of this year, which was actually $1.5 
billion less than it was a year earlier. 

But why blame it on credit policies? If 
these policies had been able to restrict the 
sharp expansion of installment debt last 
year, repayments of that debt would not have 
been absorbing such a large proportion of 
purchasing power this year. There would 
seem to be more validity for criticizing the 
fact that credit policies were not restrictive 
enough last year than there is in criticizing 
the restrictive policies that have been in 
effect this year. 

As a matter of fact, new installment debt 
was being granted at the annual rate of 
$37.6 billion in the first quarter of this year, 
which is $2.5 billion higher than it was in 
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the first quarter of last year. When this 
fact is considered in conjunction with the 
lower level of automobile sales, it would ap- 
pear that the latter are dependent to, a 
greater degree on installment financing this 
year than they were last year. 

Furthermore, the seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate at which new installment debt 
was being granted in the first quarter was 
still $3.3 billion in excess of the rate of re- 
payment of such debt, indicating that the 
repayment requirements are still in a rising 
trend. These charges against purchasing 
power, at the annual rate of $34.3 billion in 
the first quarter, were absorbing about one- 
eighth of personal purchasing power. 

These statistics strongly suggest that the 
real explanation for lower automobile sales 
this year is to be found in the facts that: 
(1) the industry’s sales policies last year 
were too aggressive and thereby temporarily 
saturated the market; and (2) the fickle 
public decided it would rather spend a larger 
portion of its purchasing power for food and 
other nondurable goods, and for services, 


[Billion dollars: Annual rate] 

















1947-49 | Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 
aver age 1953 quarter, | quartet, | quarter, | quarter, | quarter, 
say 1955 1955 1955 1955 1956 
' 
Disposable personal income............- $181.6 $250. 4 $261.0 $267.1 $271.7 $276.0 $277.1 
Expenditures for: 
Food and beverage................-- $56.0 71.9 74.0 $75.9 $77.5 78.3 ig 78.3 
Ne Ne ae te $56. 0 $81.8 $39.0 $90. 2 $91.8 $93. 6 $95.1 
Installment debt repayment --.....- $13.0 | $26. 8 $30.3 $31.2 $32.1 $33. 4 $34. 5 
NINE... cnc einiepiamviameditmiinieaaath $125.0 $180.5 $193.3 $197.3 $201.4 $205.3 $207.7 
Percent of disposable income.._........ 68. 8 72.1 74.1 73.9 74.1 74.4 75.0 
Balance of disposable income _._._- “ $56. 6 $69. 9 $67.7 $69. 8 70. 3 70.7 $69. 4 
Expenditures for nondurables other than 
food and beverage.................-0.- $40. 2 $47.0 $48.4 $49.4 $49.5 $50. 5 $51.6 
Balance of disposable income............ $16.4 22. 9 $19.3 $20.4 $20.8 $20. 2 $17.8 
Percent of disposable income. __........- 9.0 9.1 7.4 7.6 7.7 7.3 6.4 
New installment debt granted__....___- $15.4 $30.3 $35. 1 $37.2 $38. 5 $37.8 $37.6 





4 Partly estimated. 





Friendship International Airport 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Capi- 
tal’s air traffic situation is becoming 
more critical every day, and there is 
general agreement that something 
should be done immediately to lessen 
the dangers which surround the over- 
crowded facilities at Washington Na- 
tional Airport. The major controversy 
in the matter is based on varying opin- 
ions as to the best remedy. Many of 
us who have studied the problem closely 
feel positive that the prompt use of 


Friendship International Airport is the .- 


only logical answer. There are others, 
however, who advocate that more than 
$50 million be spent to build a new air- 
field at Burke, Va., since they say the 
construction of such a facility would re- 
portedly save about 15 minutes of 
ground-travel time for Washington pas- 
sengers. 

Several days ago, about 250 Washing- 
ton-bound officials of the Civil Air Pa- 
trol—persons with a wide knowledge of 
airport facilities—were directed to land 
their planes at Friendship, because of 
the dangerous congestion at National 
Airport. They were then brought into 
this city via the Baltimore-Washington 


Expressway, and immediately reported 
that they found the trip shorter and 
easier than in most cities. 


Among the numerous newspaper ac- 
counts which mentioned the incident 
was an editorial in the May 21, 1956, 
edition of the Baltimore News-Post. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BREAK FOR FRIENDSHIP 


For a day, at least, Friendship Airport, 
stepchild of Washington officialdom, yester- 
day managed to punch a chink in the armor 
of Washington National Airport, fair-haired 
boy of these same officials. 

Because of the dangerous congestion at 
Washington, 58 Air Force planes started 
flights into Friendship to bring Civil Air 
Patrol officials from all States to their an- 
nual meeting in Washington. 

These officials, numbering about 250. were 
being transported from Friendship to Wash- 
ington by bus without hitch and with little 
more expenditure of time than would have 
been entailed by use of Washington National 
port. 

At the same time, about 1,000 Baltimore 
schoolteachers visited Friendship for Eastern 
Airlines’ “Educators’ Airlift” and thousands 
of other visitors viewed late-model Air Force 
and Navy planes on display there. 

These events confirming the availability of 
Friendship for large-scale services, are pro- 
visionally gratifying, but they reflect only a 
temporary crisis at Washington. The CAP 
flights were just a crumb that fell from 
Washington’s table. 

The Baltimore area is not satisfied with 
such crumbs, It deserves and demands full 
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status as a regional airport for both Balti- 
more and Washington. 

The brief new demonstration of Friend- 
ship’s fine, ample facilities and its availabil- 
ity did, however, serve a purpose as a strong 
argument against the revived project to build 
a $50-million-plus supplemental Washington 
airport at Burke, Va. 

Six members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the Senate have 
suggested that while Burke is being built the 
overflow from Washington Airport should be 
diverted to Friendship. 

To our mind the events of this week-end 
pile up evidence that the Burke project 
should not be built at all—that it would 
constitute an unjustifiable waste of the tax- 
payers’ money, at least until the full poten- 
tialities of Friendship shall have been ab- 
sorbed. 





The Soil-Bank Program 





‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
soil-bank provisions in the Agriculture 
bill passed Friday by the Senate have 
been the subject of many letters received 
from Oregon farmers in recent weeks. 
This past week there came to my desk a 
letter which spells out in detail how 
George S. Zimmerman, long a farmer in 
Yamhill County, plans to incorporate the 
soil-bank provisions into his farm plan. 
Mr. Zimmerman shows the true feeling 
of a conservationist. He is a man who 
believes that the acres he farms are lands 
placed in his trust to hand on to coming 
generations. Farms will be preserved 
from the heavy toll of erosion, noxious 
weeds, and soil depletion when tended 
by men dedicated to their stewardship of 
the soil. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Zimmerman’s letter be 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. - 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GEorRGE S. ZIMMERMAN GRAIN Co., INC, 
Yamhill, Oreg., May 15, 1956. 
Hon. RicHarp NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is written to show you 
how a good soil bank will work on own 
farm to our advantage. My son-in-law and 
I operate a 620-acre farm in Yamhill County, 
which includes some leased acreage. We be- 
lieve this farm to be pretty typical of the 
grain and stock farms found in this part 
of the Willamette Valley. 

Like most of the valley farms we have 
Canadian thistle, morning glory, wild radish, 
and a little wild garlic. Part of this land 
needs additional drainage; the open ditches 
should be cleared out and their banks 
gently sloped. Soil needs additional liming. 

We are definitely planning on a soil bank 
this year as you will see from the following 
steps already taken: Our 100-acre wheat al- 
lotment was voluntarily cut to 50 acres. 
Three acres have been put in permanent 
pasture. Forty-seven acres is at present in 
summer fallow with no crop this year. We 
are concentrating on the killing of Canadian 
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thistle and other weeds, doing a thorough 
job because there is no crop on the land to 
interfere. We will also put in more tile and 
clean and slope open ditches properly, dis- 
tributing surplus earth to best location. We 
will also lime this acreage and spread manure 
from livestock barns during next few weeks. 

By systematically following this procedure 
on different fields for next 10 years, we can 
hf&ve a farm free from noxious weeds, with 
adequate drainage, well limed, giving us 
greater fertility. 

This will be a better heritage for our chil- 
dren and grandchildren than money in the 
bank. Let us have some real action on the 
soil bank program immediately, so we may 
be adequately compensated for our efforts 
in preserving soil fertility for future genera- 
tions. Please do not fail us. 

Yours sincerely, 
GeEorGE S. ZIMMERMAN. 





Wisconsin Honors Leo Crowley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a week 
ago ‘there was honored in the capital of 
my State, Madison, a hometown boy 
who had truly made good—an outstand- 
ing son of the Badger State and a truly 
great American. I refer to the Honora- 
ble Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
boards of the Milwaukee Road, as well 
as of the Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 

A most noteworthy group of leading 
Wisconsinites was on hand to pay tribute 
to Mr. Crowley, who has held a great 
many posts of distinction in our Gov- 
ernment, as well as in private life. 

Leo Crowley is not of my political 
party, but he is certainly of the breed of 
Wisconsinites of which all Americans 
and all the inhabitants of my State can 
well be proud. 

I send to the desk the text of an article 
which was published in Thursday’s issue 
of the Wisconsin State Journal describ- 
ing the festivities in his honor. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HONORED AT DINNER, CROWLEY RECALLS FDR 
WARNING ON Russ 
(By Lew Roberts) 

A few days before he died, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt advised against giving Russia any 
undue economic advantage, Leo T. Crowley 
said Wednesday night. 

Crowley—the Madison boy who has sat 
in the halls of the mighty—was acclaimed 
at a testimonial dinner at Hotel Loraine 
here by 750 friends and business associates. 

Crowley, chairman of the boards of the 
Milwaukee Road and the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., was accorded two standing 
ovations by an audience which included 
the justices of the Wisconsin. Supreme 
Court and other leading officials of gov- 
ernment and business. 

Crowley's comments on foreign aid to 
Russia came after he was commended by the 
main speaker of the evening, Thomas E, 
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Coleman, president of Madison-Kipp Corp., 
and a longtime leader in Wisconsin and na- 
tional Republican circles. 

The 67-year-old Crowley was in the lime- 
light of the Franklin D. Roosevelt adminis- 
tration as one of the most influential men 
in Washington for 13 years. 

Coleman praised Crowley for his work in 
writing the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
and for holding to his commitments as head 
of lend-lease operations during World War 
II that lend-lease not be extended after the 
war. 

“We handled $45 billion in lend-lease 
funds and we committed ourselves that it 
was @ war measure, not to be extended to 
the post-war period,” Crowley said when 
he spoke after Coleman. 

“The last Friday night before President 
Roosevelt died I asked him after a cabinet 
meeting about lend-lease,” Crowley said. 
“IT told him the war was coming to an end 
and we must be sure to cut it off.” 

Crowley quoted the late President as 
responding: 

“That’s right, Leo. I want to do that. 
We must carry out our commitments but we 
must not give Russia an undue economic 
advantage. I have yet to get the first com- 
promise out of Stalin, and I’ve been in- 
sulted by him.” 

Coleman said that one of Crowley’s most 
important contributions “was that he 
thought perfectly straight and acted in a 
straight line when there were so many peo- 
ple down there (Washington) who were 
confused.” 

Harry Stuhldreher, former University of 
Wisconsin football coach and now a United 
States Steel executive, set the tempo with 
the comment that “everything Leo’s ever 
done has been done for somebody else.” 
Stuhldreher was toastmaster for the dinner. 

Oscar Rennebohm, former governor and a 
member of the university board of regents, 
said that Crowley has shown the qualities 
that Wisconsin “is spending millions to try 
to instill in our students.” 

J. P. Kiley, president of the Milwaukee 
Road, credited Crowley with revolutionizing 
operations of the railroad since he joined it 
in 1945. 

“Leo will never let me do anything around 
Madison unless it’s going to redound to Madi- 
son’s benefit,” Kiley said. “Not that I'd 
want to.” — 

James R. Durfee, Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, said he was speaking as 
chairman emeritus of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commisison in reminding the audi- 
ence of the saying that public office is a 
public trust. 

“There is a new concept now—that cor- 
porate office is a public trust,’’ Durfee said. 
“You, Leo, exemplify that new concept.” 

Lt. Gov. Warren P. Knowles called Crow- 
ley “one of our most illustrous native sons”’ 
and gave him temporary custody of a loving 
cup which will be in annual custody of the 
president of the Madison Transportation 
Club, sponsors of the banquet. 

A memory book signed by the guests at 
the dinner was presented to Crowley by 
Vern S. Bell, president of Bell & Farrell, Inc., 
a club member. 

Elmer Layden, Chicago transportation ex- 
ecutive and Notre Dame four horseman, who 
spoke at the first annual meeting of the 
Madison Transportation Club 6 years ago, 
gave Crowley an honorary membership in 
the club. 

The program was opened by M. Lee O’Brien, 
president of the club. 

Coleman was applauded when he suggested 
removal of Federal estate taxes which amount 
to $850 million a year. He said this tax 
was strangling the small-business man in 
Ameirca, while the United States was sup- 
porting foreign economies to the tune of . 
billions. 
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Conservation Award to Nelson Brothers, 
of Morrow County, Oreg. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
clear pattern, I believe, is developing 
among America’s leading farmers. They 
invariably seem to set an example for 
their neighbors in their adherence to 
the most progressive farm practices. 
They will not tolerate weeds, attacking 
them on every square foot of land, with 
a “massive retaliation” made possible by 
modern chemistry. Contour tillage, 
trashy fallow, seeded right-of-ways, 
scientific pasturage, crop rotation—these 
are terms one uses in describing a mod- 
ern, progressive farm operation. 

If we follow the modern farmer away 
from his acres we discover him using his 
time away from home participating in 
the community life—as master of the 
Grange, president of the Farm Bureau, 
chairman of the school board, or exalted 
ruler of the Elks. 

Usually he has been to college and 
his wife, after winning prizes for her 
pickles at the county fair, may rush off 
to New York or Washington for a na- 
tional AAUW convention. 

I say these things, Mr. President, after 
reading the story written by Mrs. Tom 
Wilson, of Heppner, Oreg., reporting in 
the Pendleton East Oregonian of May 18, 
1956, the award to the Nelson brothers, 
Alfred and Norman, of Lexington, Oreg., 
of the title “Conservation Men of the 
Year.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the inclusion of Mrs. Wilson’s 
report in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in-the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NELSON BROTHERS CHOSEN FOR CONSERVATION 
AWARD 
(By Mrs. Tom Wilson) 

HeppnEr.— Stubble mulching, sodded 
waterways, contour seeding, and grass rota- 
tions are among the conservation practices 
of Nelson brothers, which won for them the 
Morrow County “Conservation Men of the 
Year” award, announced Tuesday night at 
the Morrow County Wheatgrowers Associa- 
tion annual spring meeting. 

Norman and Alfred H. Nelson, Jr., started 
stubble mulching on their 3,600-acre ranch 
6 miles north of Lexington in 1934, and since 
1948 have used only subsurface tillage with 
spikes to control their soil from wind and 
water erosion. An average of 1,600 acres is 
cropped yearly. 

Firm believers in the benefit of grass rota- 
tions with wheat for improving soil struc- 
ture, Nelson brothers have had as much as 
400 acres in grass at one time and at present 
have 160 acres in grass. In 1950; they began 
nitrogen fertilizer application to augment 
soil fertility. 

SEVERAL GRASSES USED 


Grasses used in 20 acres of sodded water- 
Ways, seeded grass pastures and over 6 miles 
of field borders, ditches, and slopes are 
crested wheat, bulbous bluegrass, pubescent 
wheatgrass and sheep fescue. In addition 
they have seeded crested wheatgrass on about 
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2 miles of highway rights-of-way adjoining 
their property as a weed-control measure. 

Listing the control of annual weeds as one 
of the biggest financial gains for wheatgrow- 
ers, Nelson brothers began working with the 
Morrow County agent, N. C. Anderson, on the 
program in 1948. Liquid spray has been ap- 
plied yearly since the initiatory program of 
dusting with 2,4—-D the first 2 years. 

Early fall seeding when moisture permits 
is followed by the Nelsons who seed out field 
corners first and practice contour tillage with 
as much rough, trashy fallow as possible. 

With their wheat operation Nelson brothers 
run 20 head of Herefords on over 200 acres 
of native grass and crested wheatgrass pas- 
tures and stubbie. Registered bulls are used 
and a regular testing program followed. 
Farm buildings are in top shape and a com- 
plete ranch shop is maintained. 

About one-third of the ranch is owned by 
Nelson Bros. and the remainder leased from 
their father, A. H. Nelson, Sr., who was born 
in Sweden and began operation of the ranch 
in 1913. Norman and Fred Nelson, who have 
worked. on the ranch all their lives, began 
their partnership in the thirties ahd assumed 
full-time operation in 1946. They give credit 
to their father for his example in the prac- 
tical and progressive care of the land. Nel- 
son, Sr., was one of the sponsors of the 
Lexington Blow Control District of which 
Fred, Jr., is presently secretary. Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson, Sr., retired in 1938 and now live 
at Oak Grove, Oreg. 

ACTIVE IN WHEAT LEAGUE 


Both brothers are active in farm organi- 
zations including the Oregon Wheat League, 
Morrow County Cattle Growers Association, 
Farm Bureau, and Lexington Grange, of 
which both are past masters. Norman Nelson 
is county agricultural and stabilization com- 
mittee chairman, a member of the Wranglers 
Riding Club, and the Elks. Fred Nelson is 
a member of the Ione School Board, a 4-H 
leader, and member of the South Morrow 
County 4-H Council, and the Masons. Both 
attended Oregon State College. 

In addition they are cooperators in the 
Heppner soil conservation district and ex- 
pressed appreciation for assistance from both 
the district and the county extension service. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Nelson have 2 chil- 
dren, Charles, 6, and Kristin, 4. Mr. and 
Mrs, Fred Nelson are the parents of 3, Ken- 
neth, 12, Karen, 7, and Keith, 5. 





Polish Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on the oc- 
casion of Polish Constitution Day, May 
3, I was absent from the Senate because 
of illness. I had intended to make a 
statement to the Senate on that day, 
and I regret that I was unable to do it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement to which I have referred be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR IvES 


On this 165th anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution, lovers of freedom can feel new 
optimism that the chains binding Poland 
to the Communist tyranny will be broken 
in our time. - 
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One cause for optimism is the debunking 
of Stalin by the Communist leadership of 
Russia. Does this mean that the slave- 
masters are aware of their monstrous crimes? 
Do they fear the wrath of the subjected 
peoples and seek to divert it to the dead 
leader? There is room for hope. 

Another cause for optimism is the asser- 
tion by the Communist premier of Poland 
reecntly that there is to be more democracy 
in Poland, that the parliament there is go- 
ing to be allowed more scope for debate and 
criticism, Here, again, there is room for 
hope, 

The Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
was a splendid document, closely parallel- 
ing our own Constitution—then 2 years old. 
It is one of the tragedies of history that 
the brave Polish people have been able to 
live only a few years under their noble 
charter of liberty. 

We in the free world hope and pray that 
freedom of the type embodied in the Polish 
Constitution of 1791 will come again to the 
people of Poland. 

With steadfast resolve on the part of lib- 
erty-loving Poles inside and outside of their 
beleaguered homeland, and with the unre- 
lenting support of free peoples elsewhere, 
Poland can and will be restored to the ranks 
of a democracy. 





Potential Hazard in Serving Liquor on 
Planes in Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on May 11, 1956, entitled ‘‘Fol- 
low the Leader to Tragedy?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOLLOW THE LEADER To TRAGEDY? 


Again airplane pilots, stewards, and stew- 
ardesses have spoken out against the po- 
tential hazard implicit in serving liquor on 
planes in flight. Again 2 bills—1 in the 
Senate and 1 in the House—are pending 
which would forbid interstate advertising of 
liquor. 

The flight personnel are talking about the 
bald risk of having themselves and their 
charges imprisoned thousands of feet above 
the ground with one or several drunken pas- 
sengers. Senator LANGER and Representative 
SILer are talking about the national risk of 
continuing to expose youth and susceptible 
adults to the massed forces of modern adver- 
tising importuning them to start drinking 
or to drink more. 

The public concern that eventually will 
compel the airlines to take liquor off their 
planes is part of the same public concern that 
eventually will bring about a policing of 
liquor advertising. The airlines and the 
liquor industry both feel that concern. 

The airlines suggest that the stewards and 
stewardesses really are less interested in 
safety than they are in extra pay for doubling 
as barmaids. If so, then why do the pilots, 
who are not called upon to be bartenders, 
also protest? 

The airlines argue that competition forces 
them to serve liquor to stay in business. 
Aside from the obvious question as to how, 
then, do the 3 major airlines which don't 
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serve liquor stay in business, 1 is com- 
pelled to ask: Must the other 7 play follow 
the leader with competition until somebody 
goes over the brink? Until, to quote the 
president of the Airline Stewards and Stew- 
ardesses Association, “we have some great 
liquor-caused plane tragedy’”’? 





The Los Angeles Temple of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a concurrent resolution passed 
by the California State Legislature in 
our community. We are proud to honor 
the new Los Angeles Temple of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. A great many of these fine 
Americans live and work in the com- 
munity I represent in Congress. I want 
to join with many others in paying 
tribute to their daily achievements and 
their contribution to our wonderful 
America. 

ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT RESOLUTION RELATIVE 
TO THE LOs ANGELES TEMPLE OF THE CHURCH 
or JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-Day SAINTS 
Whereas the people of the State of Cali- 

fornia have recently witnessed the comple- 

tion and dedication of a beautiful and 
majestic edifice of worship and service—the 

Los Angeles Temple of the Church of Jesus 

Christ of Latter-day Saints; and 
Whereas this notable achievement will be 

an impressive reminder of the part played 

by the heroic Mormon people toward the 
exploration and colonization of California 
in the midyears of the 19th century; and _ 

Whereas the first contribution came when 
the good ship Brooklyn, under command of 
Samuel Brannan, arrived at San Francisco, 
July 31, 1846, bringing 230 people, many of 
whom figured notably in the early history 
of the bay region; and 

Whereas .the second contribution was the 
Mormon Battalion, a body of 500 men en- 
listed at Council Bluffs, Iowa, as United 
States Infantry, under orders to explore and 
chart a highway for transcontinental traffic 
between Santa Fe and San Diego. This body 
of men served as military patrol at San Diego 
and Cajon Pass. In Los Angeles they built 
Fort Moore and assisted in raising the United 
States flag, July 4, 1847. This marked the 
beginning of California-United States his- 
tory; and 

Whereas the third contribution was the 
colonization of San Bernardino in 1851 by a 
group of 437 people who made their way 
from Utah in 150 wagons. They became the 
founders of that beautiful city; and 

Whereas in the past 30 years approximately 

150,000 of these intelligent and enterprising 
people have settled in California and have 
made notable contributions to the progress 
and prosperity of this State in business, 
finance, manufacture, agriculture and indus- 
try, as well as in the cultural fields of litera- 
ture, music, entertainment and education; 
and " 
Whereas in this same period of time these 
devout and progressive people have erected 
more than 200 places of worship in the com- 
munities of California—chapels, recreation 
halls, auditoriums and welfare centers: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California (the Senate thereof concurring), 
That the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia convey to the officials and members 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints the congratulations of the State of 
California upon the completion and dedica- 
tion of the great temple in Los Angeles, and 
commend the church and its people upon 
the contributions made to the progress of 
the Commonwealth of California; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit suit- 
ably prepared copies of this resolution to 
President Daniel O. McKay at the general 
headquarters of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to the Los Angeles Temple of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints, 
and to the Honorable Hugh C. Smith, 1021 
Zelzah Avenue, Granada Hills. 





Foreign Aid Is No Sacred Cow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesduy, May 23, 1956 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the current proposals for a 
complete reexamination of our foreign- 
aid program, I ask leave to call to the 
attention of the House a recent editorial 
in the Atlantic City Press entitled “Time 
for Stock Taking,” which I think very 
well expresses the need for a complete 
review of the program. The editorial 
follows: 

TIME FOR STOCKTAKING 


The idea is growing in important quarters 
that a thoroughgoing review of this coun- 
try’s foreign-aid program is much in order. 
It makes much sense, since we have not had 
one since 1947. 

President Eisenhower favors review by + 
high-level commission free of partisan lean- 
ings. Chairman WALTER GeorGE, of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, earlier had 
advocated a similar study and his suggestion 
gained the evident approval of the members 
of his committee. 

A full study of foreign aid, preferably by 
an independent group not directly affiliated 
with Government, would seem to serve sig- 
nificant purpose. 

First of all, even assuming that those in 
the administration who now prepare foreign 
aid proposals are exercising utmost care, they 
are too close to the matter to see it with 
any detachment. 

The program requires the dispassionate 
look of the outsider. 

Back in 1947, when the Marshall plan was 
just shaping up, the Nation got such a study. 

One group, nonofficial, considered aid from 
the viewpoint of our capabilities. Another, 
under then Representative Christian Herter, 
of Massachusetts, examined it from the 
standpoint of the actual needs of our foreign 
friends. 

From that .time on we have been advancing 
foreign assistance, either economic or mili- 
tary, virtually without interruption. The 
emphasis has shifted from Europe to Asia and 
from economic to military, but the program 
has gone on. 

It is no reflection on those who annually 
frame new aid plans to suggest that a certain 
haphazard, unsystematic element may have 
crept into a program that is now nearly 10 
years old, 
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We need to be sure that in 1956, as in 1947, 
we are spending our billions wisely in terms 
of both foreign needs and our own ability to 
bear the load. 

We need to be sure, too, that if the pro- 
gram is going to go on and on it will do so 
because of clearly understood purpose asso- 
ciated with high Government policy. 

Fears have increased over the years that 
the program is running to some extent on 
sheer momentum. 

Some will say that a review of foreign aid 
would be designed simply to afford excuse 
for cutting it down. 

It is known, for instance, that Senator 
GeorGE is in political difficulty in his native 
Georgia from former Gov. Herman Talmadge, 
@ rival who is shooting at foreign aid give- 
aways. 

We can acknowledge that reexaminations 
of foreign aid often are urged by its oppo- 
nents (which Greorce never has been). But 
we cannot for that reason say that an im- 
partial, high-minded study of the question is 
either unnecessary or unwise. 

Foreign aid is no sacred cow. 

If it is necessary to the safety of this Na- 
tion and its friends, there is no doubt it will 
go on. Still, it is completely reasonable to 
seek an independent check upon it, 





Vice President Nixon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, just to 
prove the assistance which Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon is giving to the President; I 
wish to have inserted in the Recorp the 
following article by Andrew Tully, which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
of Tuesday, May 22, 1956. 


When it comes to social duties out in the 
blazing sun on the White House lawn, 
President Eisenhower can feel lucky he’s got 
Dick and Pat Nixon in his official—and 
political—family. 

The President and Mrs. Eisenhower gave 
their annual lawn party for several hundred 
disabled veterans yesterday afternoon and 
the Nixons saved the day. They did it 
merely by doing their job, while most of the 
other big shots shirked theirs. 

At these outings, Ike and Mamie stand 
under a marquee outside the White House 
balcony and shake hands with the veterans 
as they file by. Then the vets disperse onto 
the south lawn where they are served ice 
cream, cakes and punch and, theoretically, 
are entertained by members of the Cabinet, 
military chieftains and the White House 
staff. 

LONELY 


But until the Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon showed up, the vets were pretty lonely. 
Sherman Adams, assistant to the President, 
and Mrs. John Foster Dulles, wife of the 
Secretary of State, spread themselves thin 
chatting with the guests, but the other big 
names seemed to have urgent business among 
themselves. Generally under generous shade 
trees. 

They were all genial enough, but they 

seldom ventured from their own little groups 
for more than a quick handshake. 
_ But then the Nixons arrived and the vet- 
erans started to have some fun, While other 
official ladies stood prettily around the 
fringes, Pat Nixon grabbed a tray and started 
passing around punch, 
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TOAST 


Several times she had a few sips from a 
cup herself to toast a wounded soldier or 
sailor. She posed for a dozen separate snap- 
shots. She looked at pictures of wives and 
girl friends. 

Meanwhile the Vice President seemed to 
be all over the place. “He'd spend a couple 
of minutes with one group of servicemen, 
leave them laughing, then bust in, unan- 
nounced, on another covey. He traded sta- 
tistics and historical facts with them on 
their home towns, quoted baseball batting 
averages and voted with the majority on 
elimatic peculiarities of various sections of 
the world. 

RECIPE 

Once, chatting with Alexander Legan, of 
Kew Gardens, N. Y., the Vice President of- 
fered a recipe for chili. Joe Bulloch, an 
old-timer from the Old Soldiers’ Home here 
via Anniston, Ala., told the Vice President 
the Republicans would win this fall “but 
jest by a hair.” Mr. Nixon grinned a polit- 
ical grin and regretted that “I can’t talk 
politics today.” 

The Nixons looked tired when the shindig 
finally broke up—tired and hot. After all, 
they’d worked pretty hard. But they’d done 
@ swell job of turning a hot afternoon in 
the sun into a pretty good party. 





The Importance of Small Business in Our 
National Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the impor- 
tance of small business in our national 
economy should be of continuing interest 
to all of us. Many definitions have been 
given of “small business,” but my par- 
ticular interest, for the moment, is di- 
rected to the millions of independently 
owned and operated small local enter- 
prises found in every community 
throughout the land. 

I am vitally interested in this subject 
because of my conviction that small, in- 
dependent business is essential to our 
free enterprise economy. The Federal 
Government’s function should be to pro- 
vide a healthful climate wherein our 
people will be given incentive to take the 
risks which go with commercial ventures. 

Many of us were appalled a few years 
ago when the Federal Government at- 
tempted to seize the steel industry. But 
it would be next to impossible for a 
grasping National Government to seize 
our millions of small enterprises. They 
are a bulwark in the people’s defense 
against Government domination of free 
men and private property. 

Mr. Speaker, most of my colleagues 
recognize the big part played by small 
business in the growth of our country. 
Several proposals are now before the 
Congress which would provide varying 
degrees of tax relief to small corpora- 
tions. It is my feeling that our present 
tax laws do not make sufficient allow- 
ances for the small unincorporated busi- 
ness operator to plow his profits back 
into his business. This is especially no- 
ticeable in the retail field. 


Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, many small 
concerns can ill afford the heavy over- 
head expense made necessary by the nu- 
merous tax records required today. Iam 
gratified to note that-a study has been 
proposed to consider the impact of Fed- 
eral taxes on individual taxpayers, small 
business, and the national economy. 

I have asked a representative group of 
my small, independent business constit- 
uents to give me their views on these 
matters so that I may report more fully 
to the Congress the grassroots thinking 
on this important subject. 





Polish Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
the following resolution: 

RESOLUTION 


At a mass meeting commemorating the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of the 
3d day of May, held at the Polish Union 
Hall, 761 Fillmore Avenue in the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y., the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the year 1956 marks the 165th 
year of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791, which document was 
the most liberal and the most democratic 
constitution of its day; and 

“Whereas the Republic of Poland has been 
deprived of her political independence and 
has suffered the loss of approximately one- 
half of her eastern territory and 13 million 
of her citizens having been unjustly and 
arbitrarily absorbed by the brutai action of 
the Soviet Union and contrary to interna- 
tional law; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union is at the pres- 
ent time in total and in complete domina- 
tion of what remains of the Republic of 
Poland with her Red army and the puppet 
Red government; and 

“Whereas these unfortunate events that 
followed the end of World War II were con- 
ceived and agreed upon at the now infamous 
conferences of the Big Three at Teheran and 
Yalta, from which it appears that because 
of the temporary political expediency, demo- 
cratic principles were forgotten and solemn 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter were broken. 


“Whereas the present western boundaries 
of Poland on the Oder and Nisse Rivers have 
been historically Polish territory through the 
ages; and 

“Whereas the present leaders of the Soviet 
Union have allegedly repudiated some of the 
dastardly actions and crimes against hu- 
manity of their later leader Stalin, having 
branded him a murderer and a disgrace to 
the human race; and 

“Whereas the Red Polish Ambassador in 
the United States, Romuald Spasowski, and 
his agents have been systematically pressur- 
ing Polish refugees who found sanctuary in 
this country to return behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; and 

“Whereas communism continues’ to 
threaten our own liberties in these great 
United States of America through infiltra- 
tion into our schools, into our factories, into 
Government agencies, and various other in- 
stitutions and organizations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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“Resolved, as Americans dedicated to the 
freedom of all nations, we feel dutybound 
in the name of justice and equity to take a 
firm stand in defense and restoration of the 
jus rights of our ally, the Republic of Po- 
land; be it further 

“Resolved, That we firmly believe that the 
decisions of the Teheran and Yalta Confer- 
ences concerning Poland and other nations, 
arrived at without their representation, be 
revoked and repudiated entirely; be it further 

“Resolved, That we protest against any 
change in the present western boundaries of 
Poland as presently constituted, inasmuch as 
they have always been historically Polish; 
and the eastern boundaries as they existed 
on September 1, 1939, should be restored to 
Poland; be it further 

“Resolved, That we petition our Govern- 
ment to remain alert and extremely vigilant 
to the assumed New Look of the present 
leaders of the Soviet Union until such time 
as they roll back the Iron Curtain and free 
the captive peoples of Poland and other en- 
slaved nations, and until they admit and 
make amends for the massacre of the Polish 
officers and soldiers in Katyn Forest and the 
atrocities committed on our American sol- 
diers in South Korea; repudiate the lie of 
germ warfare, desist from further aggression 
in the Near East and Asia, and return all 
prisoners now held in slave-labor camps; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we compliment and com- 
mend our State Department for the firm 
stand that was taken against the Red Polish 
Ambassador, Romuald Spasowski, relative to 
the coercion and pressure he has been exert- 
ing upon the Polish refugees who have found 
a sanctuary and haven in our beloved coun- 
try; be it further 

“Resolved, That we petition our Govern- 
ment to continue to eradicate communism 
from our land and our institutions, and that 
it continue to take all necessary steps for our 
defense that we remain prepared on land, on 
the sea, and in the air in order that we can 
properly defend our homes and our loved 
ones against any possible future aggression 
of the Soviet Union; be it further 

“Resolved, That we, as loyal citizens of 
the United States of America, hereby repeat 
our pledge of loyalty and alegiance to our 
great and beloved country; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, and to our Congressman, the Honor- 
able Edmund P. Radwan; also to Hon. Her- 
bert H. Lehman and Hon. Irving M. Ives, 
United States Senators.” 

Resolution committee: Chaftrman, Mi- 
chael E. Zimmer, Judge, City Court of 
Buffalo; Chester Koval, mptroller, 
City of Buffalo; Peter G. Zawadzlir, 
Councilman, City of Buffalo; Joseph S. 
Matala, Attorney at Law; Walt C. J. 
Jose, Attorney at Law; Rose Biedron, 
State Chairman of. Polish Women’s 
Alliance of America. 


BUuFFALO, N. Y., May 6, 1956. 





America, Beacon of Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like ‘to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the ‘prize-winning essay 
of the America, Beacon of Hope contest, 
sponsored by the ladies auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
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States in the 21st annual national con- 
test, written by Regina Parisen, aged 16, 
of 331 East 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 
This young lady, who attends the Im- 
maculata High School, has written an 
outstanding message from and to the 
youth of our country. Miss Parisen’s 
essay was winner in the city of New York 
area contest: 
AMERICA, BEACON OF HOPE 


As the immigrant boats pull into our 
harbor, a strange and wonderful sight greets 
their eyes, for there is a large statue of a 
woman holding a torch standing in the mid- 
dle of the water. Why is it there? It is 
there to welcome these people and to make 
@ promise. A promise that the men will 
get work, that there will be enough to eat, 
and that the children will grow up to be 
good Americans. Her name? She is the 
Statue of Liberty, and her promise is made 
to all men, regardless of race, color or 
creed, 

The story of America has been told many 
times, by learned men and by eloquent 
orators. But, what about the ordinary 
American, the man who is never called upon 
to tell others what he thinks about his coun- 
try, the mechanic, the bus driver or the store- 
keeper? No, he does not orate on Amer- 
ica, he hasn’t got the ability to speak, but 
he shows his feelings in a far better way. 
For he is the man that fights and perhaps, 
dies for his country. He is the man that 
makes America what she is, the land of the 
free. 

And what about American youth, how 
do they feel about America? What does 
it mean to them? Well, I'll tell you, be- 
cause I’m an American teen-ager. It means 
that we can go to our own church on Sun- 
day, and no one will stop us or harm our 


family because we went. It means that we’ 


can go to school and receive an education 
and someday be the good Americans that we 
want to be. And we want to be the best 
Americans we can, and be able to tell others 
about our country too, not as a statesman 
or an orator, but as an American citizen. 

We feel that the ideals of America should 
not be kept for Americans alone but are for 
all the world. For they are the ideals of 
freedom, democracy, and love. To all men 
belongs the gift of freedom, because that is 
the way God made us, to be free. Some 
people say that certain countries are not 
ready for freedom. How can this be, when 
we are born free, and are ready from birth 
to take our place in the ranks of equality 
and fraternity? It is democracy that makes 
us free men, for we rule ourselves and our 
laws are our own. Perhaps this is not the 
only course to freedom, but it is our way 
and we have followed it successfully for 
hundreds of years. We are not trying to 
force any country, against their will, to be 
a democracy. We are only anxious that they 
enjoy the same freedom that we do. 

Most important of all is the ideal of love. 
For despite tyrants, dictators, and democ- 
racies, love rules the world. It is the force 
behind all charity and religion. It is the 
force that makes America the refuge for the 
homeless, the poor, and the oppressed. These 
people are seeking love, and we have love 
to offer. The inscription on the bottom of 
the Statue of Liberty cries out for these 
people, for these are our people and America 
is their land. Is it any wonder that Ameri- 
cans will so readily defend their country? 
They built her and she is theirs. 

Ours is a land of brotherhood. An Ameri- 
can knows that wherever he is, he has a 
mighty big country and a great many friends 
back home. An American in trouble is never 
alone, but has a lot of people helping him, 
because he’s no stranger, he’s one of us. 

But what about the immigrants on those 
boats, are they one of us? They are, Amer- 
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ica is a land of immigrants, and they are as 
much a part of her as we are, for without 
them, there would be no America. Will they 
understand that? Perhaps not. Perhaps the 
older people will always be waiting for that 
knock on the door that brings sorrow and 
pain. It will never come, I know. 

The future of this country depends not 
on the older people but on the youth. It 
is they who will forge the future of our land, 
Therefore, it is up to us to teach them how. 
They learn in our schools, and from our 
teachers, but most of all they learn from us, 
the American youth. How can we teach 
them? Just by showing them why we think 
that our country is the best in the world. 

We'll take a young immigrant boy and call 
“him Joey. Where is Joey from? It doesn’t 
matter, he’s here now. But how shall we be- 
gin? We can tell him about the history of 
our country or about her great men, but 
how can we explain the thing that makes 
men die for her, the strange thing that makes 
us love her so much? Will the history of our 
country tell Joey what it is that makes Amer- 
ica the land of hope and dreams? No; be- 
cause it’s not something that historians can 
write about in books. Ours is not just a 
country, it’s an idea, Let’s try telling it 
this way. 

You know, Joey, a2 man named Lincoln 
once said, “this Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from this earth.” And he was right. 
For as long as there is one American who 
lives, and loves, and can fight for his coun- 
try, this Government shall not perish. Amer- 
ica is not just a land, it’s an idea and an idea 
not only in the minds of men but in every 
beat of their heart. Yes; Joey, as long as 
there is one oppressed man in whose heart 
the breath of freedom lives, then America 
liveson. If someday this land of ours should 
exist no longer, then know that Americanism 
has not died, but lives, and will live forever, 
in the hearts of all free men. 





The Growing Narcotics Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as an outgrowth of my par- 
ticular interest in the public health 
problem, it was my pleasure in the 83d 
Congress to introduce legislation dealing 
with apprehension and treatment of nar- 
cotics addicts in the District of Columbia. 
This legislation was subsequently passed 
by the Congress. It has, I believe, pro- 
vided a solid framework upon which to 
build a system of control and eventual 
eradication of the foul menace of drug 
addiction. 

In retrospect, it is apparent that the 
pioneer drug-addict law is lacking in 
several vital precepts. First, it does not 
provide for sufficient control over the in- 
dividual once he is singled out for pos- 
sible commitment as a drug addict, and 
the time lag between preliminary exami- 
nation and commitment proceedings per- 
mits the addict suspect to drift away 
from this jurisdiction. Existing law does 
not provide for an interim detention 
order. 

Second, enforcement officers are seri- 
ously handicapped by the strict Federal 
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search-and-seizure rules under which 
they must operate in the District of Co- 
lumbia. A suspected dope pusher’s resi- 
dence may not be searched at night 
except upon a warrant obtained by an 
affidavit from an officer who can swear 
that he has positive evidence narcotic 
drugs are located in the premises to be 
searched. While the probable-cause rule 
obtains for daytime searches, the night- 
time positivity requirement operates as 
a serious handicap because practically 
all traffic in narcotic drugs occurs dur- 
ing the sunset to sunrise hours. 

A third glaring weakness is to be found 
in the police officers’ lack of authority to 
arrest on probable cause for misde- 
meanor violations under the Uniform 
Narcotic Act. A valid arrest for such 
violation may be made only when the 
officer has a warrant or when the viola- 
tion is actually committed in his pres- 
ence. 

Similarly, neither Federal agents nor 
Metropolitan Police are authorized to 
make wiretaps, or to use wiretap infor- 
mation, in order to corroborate testimony 
or detect new evidence of narcotic law 
violations, Admittedly controversial, 
wiretapping is permitted in a number of 
States and, because the telephone plays 
an important role in the drug peddling 
business, use of the wiretap is highly 
desirable in illegal narcotics investiga- 
tions. I am told that drug peddling has 
been virtually wiped out of Philadelphia 
because of two recent raids staged suc- 
cessfully by enforcement officers after 
they had gained the information they 
needed through wiretapping. 

Yesterday I introduced an amend- 
ment, in which I am joined by a number 
of other interested Members of Con- 
gress, which broadens existing danger- 
ous drug laws to include barbiturates and 
synthetics that are not presently covered. 
It also attempts to correct many ap- 
parent practical weaknesses in the exist- 
ing statutes which are poMted out above. 

I do not anticipate that there should 
be any substantial opposition to this 
bill, because all Members of Congress and 
all citizens who have the interest of our 
country at heart will want to do what- 
ever is reasonable and necessary to 
stamp out the growing drug addiction 
problem in the Nation’s Capital, One 
needs only to consider the fact that drug 
addiction is responsible for approxi- 
mately 50 percent of all crimes com- 
mitted in the larger metropolitan areas’ 
and 25 percent of all reported crimes 
in the Nation to comprehend the serious- 
ness of this problem. Even more shock- 
ing is the fact that addiction has grown 
from a ratio of 1 addict to every 10,000 
people, at the end of World War II, to 
about 1 to every 3,000 people in the 
United States at the present time, and 
about 13 percent of the addicts are 
minors less than 21 years of age. 

Drug addiction is a contagious thing, 
with one addict spreading the habit to 
members of his family, friends, acquaint- 
ances, and associates. It should be 
treated as such. It is inevitable that this 
$500 million per year traffic will increase 
unless sharp measures are taken to re- 
move the supplier and the user from 
society for appropriate treatment. 
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I would invite the attention of all my 
colleagues to the legislation I have in- 
troduced, which will provide more effec- 
tive methods for dealing with this tre- 
mendous problem in one of the more 
troublesome narcotic drug centers of the 
United States, the Nation’s Capital. 





Preserve Our Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


\ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent article from the Boston 
Post entitled “Jap Textile Goods Peril 
Northeast Mills, Cause 20 Percent Cut 
in Employment.” 

This is an excellent article. It stresses 
in substance just what I have been 
stating to the House in past and recent 
remarks. It parallels some of the evi- 
dence, which I presented to the United 
States Tariff Commission in support of 
certain applications by Massachusetts 
industries for relief through the escape 
clause provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. 

Reading this article, one can readily 
appreciate how serious the industrial sit- 
uation created by very unsound and un- 
wise provisions of pending trade treaties 
really is. One does not have to be a 
trained economist or even a member of 
the industries affected to realize how 
damaging these textile imports are to 
many industries, workers, and com- 
munitie3. 

It is obvious that if this flood of im- 
ports continues or increases a great Many 
more textile industries will be driven to 
the wall and forced to liquidate. 

What kind of a program is it anyway, 
which as a national objective, chooses to 
increase prosperity overseas and at the 
same time cause distressing unemploy- 
ment here in the United States? 

Every reasonable American is willing 
to help foreign nations within our ca- 
pacity and in every feasible way. But 
we should not be expected to render this 
aid in terms of billions of dollars and 
then in addition enter into agreements 
and create conditions which enable for- 
eign imports to flood American markets 
and knock out American industries and 
throw thousands and thousands of 
American workers out of employment. 

Viewing the operation of this law, one 
would wonder what the origin of it was, 
what motivation, sincere or otherwise, 
brought it forth, what brand of states- 
manship permits its continuance with 
steadily aggravated damage and detri- 
ment to American industries and our own 
fellow citizens, who are employed in 
them. 

Looking at this situation objectively, 
one could hardly be blamed for wonder- 
ing whether we need economists, states- 
men, or psychiatrists to furnish us with 
the explanations. But one thing is defi- 
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nite and certain—that unless relief ef- 
forts and remedies are soon vigorously 
sought and applied, there will be little, if 
anything, left of our American textile 
industry. 

To make the situation even worse, we 
can take note of the sad fact that similar 
conditions are developing in many other 
industries in this country because of the 
operation of this law, and I can only ex- 
press the hope that enlightened self- 
interest will soon prompt wise statesman- 
ship to check this growing menace to the 
American economy. 

Some may be absorbed with nuclear, 
physics, quantum mechanics and the 
theory of relativity to such a degree that 
the handwriting on the wall may appear 
to them only as a dim mirage. It is 
much later for the textile industry and 
for the American economy in a very real 
sense than some people believe, and I 
hope and urge that action can and will 
be taken in the very near future to 
apply appropriate remedies, which will 
correct these intolerable conditions and 
put a stop to the unreasonable and grow- 
ing flood of foreign imports, which are 
undermining and threatening to upset 
our economic balance, the stability of 
many established American industries 
and the employment of millions of 
worthy, faithful American workers. 


The article referred to follows: 


Jap TEXTILE Goops Perit. NorTHEAST MILLs, 
CAUSE 20-PERCENT CUTIN EMPLOYMENT 


Japanese textile imports flooding the 
American market have caused a 20-percent 
cutback in employment in New England 
mills, and further slashes are expected if 
the Federal Government does not act to halt 
the cheaply produced goods, it was disclosed 
yesterday. 

In the past 3 weeks operations have been 
curtailed at a dozen mills by 3 New England 
firms employing nearly 12,000 workers. 

Two major divisions of the Bates Manu- 
facturing Co. in Maine have reduced their 
output. Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc., has cut 
back productoin 20 percent at 3 mills in Fall 
River and t in North Adams, 

A number of other textile manufacturers 

in the area have said that if the Govern- 
ment does not take prompt action, they will 
be forced to close down completely. 
_ William F. Sullivan, secretary of the North- 
ern Textile Association, warned that New 
England manufacturers cannot compete with 
firms in Japan, where textile wages are less 
than 15 cents an hour. 

“Japanese imports are having a particu- 
larly severe impact on fine combed goods, 
notably ginghams and velveteens, which are 
produced in New England,” Sullivan said. 

“Bad business conditions, which are caus- 
ing curtailment in our New England mills, 
are likely to generate further unemploy- 
ment. 

“It is apparent that unemployment and 
more short time will develop unless the Fed- 
eral Government adopts a firm policy against 
the excessive cutthroat competition from 
low-wage countries such as Japan.” 

Sullivan added that the situation is ag- 
gravated by the present United States policy 
of selling raw cotton at cut prices to foreign 
textile manufacturers. 

Sullivan said that while the cotton indus- 
try is trying to fight back against cheaply 
produced cotton goods, reports have been 
received that the Japanese now are plan- 
ning to move into the woolen and worsted 
fields. 

If this competition should materialize, he 
said, it would weaken the textile situation 
further in this area, 
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Federal Aid To Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


; OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Recorp 
an exchange of letters with the Board of 
Education of the City of Stevens Point, 
Wis. The letter dated May 16, 1956, 
from the Board of Education of the City 
of Stevens Point was signed by each 
member of the Stevens Point school 
board. The letters follow: 

BoarpD oF EDUCATION, 
Stevens Point, Wis., May 16, 1956. 
The Honorable MELVIN R. LaIRp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Latrp: We are writing you in 
regard to H. R. 7535, introduced by Repre- 
sentative KELLEY, and S. 2905, introduced by 
Senator Smirn of New Jersey (for himself 
and 14 other Senators). These bills are 
designed to authorize Federal assistance to 
States and communities in financing public 
elementary and secondary school construc- 
tion. 

We oppose the Federal school aid as pro- 
vided in these two bills for the following 
reasons: 

1. State and local responsibility for schools 
is clearly established under the Federal Con- 
stitution and by the constitutions of the 
several States; it is deeply embedded in the 
American tradition. 

2. American schools have made spectacu- 
lar progress under State and local responsi- 
bility. Educational opportunities are now 
greater than ever before and greater than in 
any other country. School-building activity 
has established new records in each of the 
past 5 years. Each year more classrooms are 
being built than are needed to accommodate 
the increase in enrollment. 

3. School needs can be seen and felt more 
clearly at the local level than in Washington. 
Action can be taken in communities and 
States. The Federal Government cannot give 
anything to the States unless it first takes it 
away from their citizens. There are no re- 
sources in the United States, no wealth or 
income which are not located within the 
borders of the 48 States and which are not 
subject to their taxing powers. Nor is there 
any restriction on State support of schools 
save the willingness of their residents to be 
taxed. 


4. The Federal Government has taken on 
too many responsibilities, and its taxes and 
debt have become excessive. This would be 
made worse if new obligations were forced 
on the Federal Government. The States are 
in a better position to take care of school 
needs than is the debt-ridden Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

5. The trend of growing centralization is 
threatening to upset the balance of power 
between the Federal Government and the 
States. If continued it will destroy the Fed- 
eral system, concentrate all power in Wash- 
ington and turn the States into mere admin- 
istrative subdivisions. If schools should be 
added to the responsibilities of the Federal 
Government, the balance of power would be 
irretrievably lost. 


6. It is naive to expect that Federal control 
of the school system would not creep in and 
grow if Federal money were provided for 
school support. The effect of Federal aid 
would be to transfer the control of the 
schools from the communities to the profes- 
sional bureaucracy. 
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Local school boards have long arranged for 
their own construction contracts and they 
bargain to save school funds. Under one of 
the proposed laws, even the wage rates paid 
in constructing local schools would be fixed 
under Federal law—or no Federal money 
would be granted. The Secretary of Labor 
would determine a prevailing wage rate and 
his decision would be final. 

The Board of Education of Stevens Point, 
Wis., by unanimous decision is not in favor 
of these bills as proposed and we would 
respectfully ask that you vote against them. 

Very truly yours, 

Board of Education: T. G. Holthusen, 
President; A. E. Anderson, Vice Presi- 
dent; Gordon Hanson; Leo Larsen; 
E. S. Hoppa; Francis Roman; Fred 
Klingbail; Dr. W. G. Wochinski; L. V. 
Courtney; M. E. Sorensen. 


May 21, 1956. 
Mr. T. G. HOLTHUSEN, 
President, Board of Education, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Dear Mr. HOLTHUSEN: This is to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of May 16, 1956, 
signed by all members of the board of edu- 
eation of the city of Stevens Point. I ap- 
preciated very much receiving your very ex- 
plicit views regarding H. R. 7535 introduced 
by Representative KeLtey of Pennsylvania. 

Two separate bills are before the Congress 
at the present time. The Kelley bill 
sponsored by the Democrats provides $400 
million in direct grants to States for 4 years. 
Each State would receive the same amount, 
$11.30 per school-age child regardless of 
need, ability or present effort. The Eisen- 
hower bill would provide for $250 million 
a year for 5 years giving more aid to those 
States with the least income per child and 
less aid to those States not making an ef- 
fort in their own behalf, but paying some 
aid to each State. Regardless of whether 
the Congress takes the Kelley bill or the 
Eisenhower bill, the amount of money con- 
tained in each of these bills for direct grants 
is small when compared with the total 
school construction need of the entire coun- 
try. Instead of putting this Federal aid out 
in dribbles, it should be used in those areas 
which have made the maximum effort to 
solve their own school problem but find it 
impossible to construct needed classrooms 
without Federal aid. Certainly the Eisen- 
hower bill does an infinitely better job in 
meeting this need test than the Kelley bill. 
It is defective, however, in that it pays aid 
to States which have the ability to finance 
their own schools and to States which are 
not making the minimum effort in their 
own behalf. These two bills must he 
amended so that they will contain an ade- 
quate need requirement. Federal aid must 
be used where a State, because of inadequate 
resources, is unable to do the job. 

It is wasteful for the Federal Government 
to give funds to all States, extracting tax 
money from the rich ones, deducting its ad- 
ministrative expenses and then returning 
it to the rich and the poor in the form of 
assistance. The Federal Government is jus- 
tifled in attempting to equalize the ability 
of States to meet their needs by serving as a 
medium whereby the richer States can con- 
tribute to the poorer States much as we 
apportion equalization aid to the various 
schooi districts in Wisconsin. 

I certainly want to commend the Stevens 
Point Board of Education for making the 
very thorough study which was made of the 
Fedral aid to education proposals. Your 
letter to me of May 16 was evidence of the 
fact that this legislation had been very 
carefully and thoroughly considered by your 
school board. I further want you to know 
that your views have been and will continue 
to be given very careful and thorough con- 
sideration by me at all times. 
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With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN R. Latrp, 
Member of Congress. 





South Atlantic Region of the Propeller 
Club of the United States Recommends 
Early Construction of Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to bring to the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives and to the attention of the general 
public a resolution recently unanimously 
approved by the South Atlantic Region 
of the Propeller Club of the United 
States, in convention assembled. This 
resolution enthusiastically endorses the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal and recom- 
mends the early appropriation of con- 
struction funds for this congressionally 
authorized project. In addition, the 
resolution sets out a great deal of valu- 
able background information on this 
project. The resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas a project to construct a water- 
way across north Florida to connect the 
waterways of the gulf and the Atlantic is 
as old as the recorded history of Florida; 
and 

Whereas the Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
was authorized by Public Law 675, 77th Con- 
gress, approved July 23, 1942, in these words: 

“In order to promote the national defense 
and to promptly facilitate and protect the 
transport of materials and supplies needful 
to the Military Establishment, there is hereby 
authorized to be constructed under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War and the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers a high-level 
lock barge canal from the St. Johns River 
across Florida to the Gulf of Mexico in ac- 
cordance with the plans set forth in the 
letter of the Chief of Engineers dated June 
15, 1942”; and 

Whereas the early completion of the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal in providing the con- 
necting link between the Intracoastal Water- 
way system of the Atlantic and the gulf will 
afford economic benefits to the Nation, the 
South-Atlantic region and the State of 
Florida; and 

Whereas this project is the key to other 
navigational projects in the southeastern 
area, as indicated by the Chief of Engineers 
to the Secretary of War in 1945, in his justi- 
fication of the project for deepening the In- 
tracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville to 
Miami to 12 feet, as follows: 

“A protected qvaterway having at least a 
depth of 12 feet with widths ranging from 
90 to 150 feet Has been completed from 
Norfolk, Va., to Jacksonville, Fla. In Public 
Law 675, 77th Congress, approved July 23, 
1942, Congress authorized a high level lock 
barge canal from the St. Johns River across 
Florida to the Gulf of Mexico which will 
have minimum widths of 125 feet and a depth 
of 12 feet. Plans have been completed for 
the early post-war construction of this Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal which connects with 
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the early postwar construction of this Cross- 
viously referred to, the waterway from Jack- 
sonville to Miami, which will constitute a 
principal feeder to these other sections, has 
been completed to a depth of 8 feet for a 
width of 100 feet. I am firmly convinced 
that there will be an ultimate requirement 
for a project of 12 feet depth and suitable 
width to accommodate commercial needs 
of the waterway from Miami to Jacksonville. 
This requirement may not exist in the im- 
mediate postwar period, but will certainly 
become necessary when the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal has been constructed and placed 
in operation”; and 

Whereas the project will afford increased 
recreational facilities as is indicated by the 
resident member of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors in his report to the 
Director of Civil Works Division of the Office 
of Chief of Engineers in 1946, as follows: 

“The recreational opportunities afforded 
vacationists from all parts of the country by 
the waters adjacent to the Cross-Florida 
Canal route constitute a national asset of 
unquestionable magnitude. Provision of the 
Cross-Florida Canal will make the recrea- 
tional waters of the gulf coast and Atlantic 
coast accessible to each other, thus extend- 
ing the cruising range and stimulating the 
use of this kind of craft. Direct benefits 
will result from dedication of previously use- 
less land to use for mooring, storage, serv- 
icing, repair, and boatbuilding. There will 
also be a definite saving in the cost of pass- 
ing between the recreational waters of the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts of Florida and the 
adjoining States”; and 

Whereas the benefits to national defense 
which will be derived from the completion 
of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal are stated 
by the resident member of the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors, in the same 
report, as follows: ‘ 

“The Chief of Engineers has stated as 
his opinion that the authorized canal will 
represent, in addition to its economic worth, 
a value in national security considerably 
greater than its cost. During the actual 
conduct of hostilities, comparative means of 
placing essential supplies, in sufficient quan- 
tities, at the proper points, are measured, 
not in dollars, but in units of time, mate- 
rials, and manpower against the available 
national reserves of these vital elements. 
The primary necessity for gaining the final 
military decision in war at the least possible 
cost in the lives of our nationals renders 
monetary yardsticks a secondary considera- 
tion. But there is, nevertheless, a definite 
value, apart from purely military considera- 
tions, in the avoidance of loss of ships and 
cargo through enemy action. The insur- 
ance value of the avoidance of war losses 
is, therefore, distributable on an annual 
basis and can be at least roughly approxi- 
mated in dollars and cents for measure- 
ment against the monetary annual charges 
of providing and maintaining the facilities”; 
and 

Whereas it has been recently estimated 
that the insurance value of the avoidance 
of war losses due to enemy action referred 
to by the Chief of Engineers and projected 
into the year 1955 to be in the amount of 
$16,440,000 annually; and 

Whereas in 1951 the Secretary of Defense 
reported to the President that— 

“The Corps of Engineers expressed the 
views that ‘a barge canal will afford a short, 
economical, protected route across Florida 
for the movement of a large amount of long- 
haul traffic by barge and small freighters 
between gulf and Atlantic ports. * * * Large 
tonnages of raw materials as well as manu- 
factured products are susceptible to move- 
ment between those points via protected 
inland waters at great saving. Completion 
of the canal would also permit quick, safe, 
and economical transfer between the east 
and west coasts of Florida, of floating plant 
and construction equipment now required to 
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move via the circuitous and dangerous Flor- 
ida Key route.’ 

“During World War II, many cargo ships 
and tankers were lost off the coast of Florida 
due to enemy action. Many of the cargoes 
that were lost would and could have moved 
by barge or small freighter had the barge 
canal been in existence at that time. The 
saving in lives, ships, and valuable and 
critical cargoes would have been great. 
Similar and comparable savings would also 
accrue in future serious national emer- 
gencies if the canal is in operation”; and 

Whereas Gen. Carl Spaatz has recently 
called public attention to the threat of the 
vast fleet of Russian submarines to the 
security of our Nation and the Washington 
Evening Star has recently written an edi- 
torial on the same subject; and 

Whereas Congressman CHARLES E. BENNETT 
has made a statement in the extension of 
his remarks recently in the House of Rep- 
resentatives calling attention to the editorial 
on April 20, pointing out that there is urgent 
need for this country making a more ade- 
quate defense against Soviet warfare, and 
stated that “our experience in World War II 
with a much smaller German submarine 
fleet shows that we should not delay any 
longer the beginning of construction of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal. The canal would 
justify its construction costs many times 
from the savings which might be made 
against submarine-incurred shipping losses 
should we ever have another war”: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Atlantic Region 
of the Propeller Club of the United States, 
at its sixth annual meeting in Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 26, 1956, recommend the early 
appropriation of construction funds for this 
congressionally authorized Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal as being economically desirable 
and urgently in the national interest; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies hereof be sent to 
the Members of Congress representing the 
South Atlantic States, to members of appro- 
priation congressional committees, to the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, to 
the Governor of the State of Florida, and 
to such other parties as may be appropriate. 





Cyprus Echoes Irish History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Evening Bulletin, 
Providence, R. I., of May 12, 1956. The 
title of the editorial is “Cyprus Echoes 
Irish History,’”’ and I commend it to the 
attention of every Member of this House. 
In my opinion the article draws a par- 
ticularly apt analogy between the fight 
for Irish independence 40 years ago and 
the present struggle faced by the Greek 
nation. 

The editorial follows: 

Cyprus BcHOEs IrnisH History 

As somebody has said, just change the 
names in Cyprus and you have Ireland all 
over again. 

The British experience in trying to sup- 
press the deep passions of political nation- 
ality in Ireland by force should have warned 
the Eden Government of the increasing dif- 
ficulties it would have to face in making the 
same attempt in Cyprus. The pattern runs 


true to form—and to history. 
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The execution of the two Cypriot terror- 
ists by the British (they were called “pa- 
triots” by the Greek primate in Athens) had 
a direct parallel in Ireland. The leaders of 
the 1916 Easter Rebellion in Dublin, mem- 
bers of the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood, 
an extremist minority, were executed by the 
British military for their uprising. The 
executed men included one severely wounded 
man who had to be helped to a chair to face 
his executioners. 

The Easter Rebellion had at first shocked 
Trish public opinion as a rash and suicidal 
affair. Disavowals of complicity in it were 
speedy and vigorous. But when the rebel 
leaders were executed, national sentiment 
switched. Once the blood of the Irish was up 
in bitter anger against the executions, there 
was no turning back. Two years later, the 
patriotic Nationalist Party, Sinn Fein, swept 
the country in elections and set up a rump 
republic. 

Because a handful of rebel leaders were 
executed and suffered martyrdom, the his- 
toric home rule issue died with them. After 
Easter week, the Irish would settle for noth- 
ing less than political independence. 

The British campaign of repression in 
Cyprus is a familiar story in Ireland, and 
the responses of the Cypriots are the same. 
Reprisals have already started for the execu- 
tion of the two Cypriots. It was basic policy 
with Michael Collins, the Irish guerrilla lead- 
er, to take lives for lives. When the British 
burned a house for sheltering rebels on the 
run, the guerrillas burned two British houses 
in Ireland. Like the Black-and-Tans in Ire- 
land, the British troops in Cyprus rope off an 
area and search house by house for arms and 
rebels. As in Ireland, if the people refuse 
to give information about terrorists, collec- 
tive punishment and fines are imposed upon 
the specified area. 

The curfew is in effect in Cyprus as it was 
in Ireland. Fat rewards are his for the in- 
former who comes forward to betray his 
countrymen; and, as in Ireland, his number 
immediately is up and the rebels concentrate 
upon shooting him. The frightening silence 
that at times settles over Cyprus is not the 
quiet of peace; it is freighted, as in Ireland, 
with sullen hatred. The British find, as in 
Ireland, that working against a civilian coun- 
tryside loyal to the cause is like trying to 
pick up quicksilver. The tolling of the bell 
has a different meaning to the British from 
what it has to the Cypriots, as the British 
discovered in Ireland. 


It is true that the British feel that in 
Cyprus their very existence is at stake be- 
cause of the strategic importance of the 
island to the Middle East and its precious oil 
for British industrial and military life. -But 
the Cypriots think like the Irish—they are 
reckless of all but their passion for freedom 
and independence from an outside power. 
The execution of the two will resolve doubts 
in the minds of the Cypriots and stir passion 
in the timid. The force of an aroused and 
uncompromising nationality is, like religion, 
extremely deep in human beings and, when 
aflame, can be suppressed only by a ruthless- 
ness of which the Russian State is capable 
but which its own public opinion will not 
permit to the British Army in Cyprus. 





Fluoridation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 


here two letters from people who well 
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express some of the arguments against 
the arbitrary acts of the Public Health 
Service in forcing the fluoridation of city 
water supplies upon our citizens. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask that 
these letters be printed in the REcorD as 
I believe that this program of fluorida- 
tion presents a real menace to the health 
and rights of our people. No one should 
be forced to submit to this kind of medi- 
cation against his will. 

Immediately following the letters are 
some remarks of my own concerning the 
subject of fluoridation. 

Farco, N. Dak., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. UsHer L. Burpicx, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Upon learning+that Congress has 
been asked to appropriate almost three mil- 
lion dollars to the United States Public 
Health Service to combat dental disorders, 
it becomes clear to me that this money would 
be used for one purpose and that is propa- 
ganda. Fluoridation is always paid for by 
the cities which put it in, but this agency 
always sends a team out around the country 
to wine and dine the dentists, public officials 
and P-TA members. This costs money to be 
sure and the newspaper advertisements 
which are all layed out for the newspapers 
to use cost money too. The “kits” which 
this department has printed up for use by 
the American Dental Association and to send 
to Congressmen are also expensive. 

Whenever a court case comes up it is some- 
one from the USPHS who travels across the 
country to testify against local citizens who 
do not want to be mediated by public water 
supplies. In our case here it was Dr. Nicolas 
Leone, who told us that now fluoridation is 
considered even good for adults and espe- 
cially good for women over 40. He did not 
say in what way. 

Please, sir, would you be favorable to a 
joint congressional investigation by an im- 
partial committee entirely free from pro- 
moters of fluoridation? A committee com- 
posed entirely of trained statisticians would 
prove in a hurry that the figures and charts 
put out by the USPHS are deceiving and de- 
liberately falsified. The whole subject 
should be traced back to the beginning of 
the idea and I am sure some very inter- 
esting information would be brought out. 

With a son in the service I resent the 
order by some Government agency that all 
naval and Army bases be fluoridated. Why? 
Are there so many little children under the 
age of 8 on any base? 

This program stems from the World Health 
Organization in 1951 and although France, 
Switzerland, and other countries have held 
fluoridation to be dangerous, we are forced 
to submit to it. France has held it to be 
against individual freedom and is France 
to be more concerned with such freedom 
than the United States? We need your help 
to get to the bottom of this menace and I 
hope you will do what you can to get such 
an investigation started. Thanking you for 
whatever you can do, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
GLaDYs ZUBE 
(Mrs. Arnold G. Zube), 





San MATEO, Cauir., May 8, 1956. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Burpick: I am reliably 
informed that Congress has been asked to 
appropriate some millions of dollars to the 
Public Health Service to “combat dental 
disorders.” It is strongly suspect that if 
such funds are made available they will be 
used in part or in full to disseminate propa- 
ganda in favor of fluoridation of public 
water supplies. 

If it is deemed appropriate to grant the 
request, I urge the Congress to specifically 
stipulate that not one penny of it be used 
to beat the drums in favor of the strongly 
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suspect and highly controversial practice of 
fluoridation. 

I am a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington and have taught chemistry for many 
years. The case against fluoridation is sim- 
ple and logical. No doctor worthy of his pro- 
fession would prescribe the same medication 
for an entire population regardless of 
whether the individuals were old or young, 
weak or strong, sick or well and I testify that 
fluorides in any amount constitute a medi- 
cation. This is not to say that in some in- 
stances such poisonous substances as fluor- 
ides may not be beneficial. Strychnine may 
also be a useful medicine in some cases, but 
it is highly unscientific to prescribe either of 
these substances as a mass medication. 

The second point against fluoridation is, 
that it is an invasion of civil rights. Never 
before in the history of this Nation has an 
adult been compelled, against his better 
judgement, to take any medication for the 
alleged prevention of a noncommunicable 
disorder. Fluoridation is an entering wedge. 
If water supplies can be medicated, then in- 
dividually or in mass, citizens may be forced 
to take medications they do not need nor 
desire and they will therefore no longer be 
secure in their persons. 

Fluorides are available in low cost, easy to 
take, tablet form for those who want and 
need them. Once water is fluoridated this 
salt cannot be removed by boiling or any 
simple means short of distillation, so every- 
one who drinks the water is being forced to 
take a medication. 

I earnestly request that you read this letter 
to the Congress and have it, or some similar 
testimony, inserted in the REcorpb, 

Yours very truly, 
Car. T. RICHARDSON. 


Chemical treatment of drinking water 
is supposed to prevent the decay of 
teeth—that is what the experts say. 
This may or may not be true, but the ad- 
vocates of fluoridation of water cannot 
say, at this time, what deleterious effects 
such chemicals have on the general 
health of the public. There is much 
evidence that they do have a noxious 
effect. 

If a choice must be taken between 
sound teeth and life, then I submit that 
life should take precedence. Teeth can 
be artificially supplied, but life cannot— 
at least not yet. Any individual can 
struggle along with “store teeth” and still 
be able to conduct his business, profes- 
sion, or calling with very slight impair- 
ment of his natural faculties, but if his 
life is ended prematurely it will not make 
much difference whether or not his teeth 
have been preserved. 

Before we go too far with fluoridation 
the public should know what results the 
use of these chemicals have on the gen- 
eral health. A man can still be of some 
use in life with Sears, Roebuck teeth, but 
he will be considerably handicapped if 
his liver and other vital organs have been 
eaten up by chemicals. 





Current Racial Tensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
statement on current racial tensions 
adopted by the Department of Christian 
Social Relations of the Protestant Coun- 
cil of the City of New York. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON CURRENT RACIAL ‘TENSIONS 

ADOPTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN 

SocraL RELATIONS 


Recent events have made all Americans 
aware of the racial tensions which have 
developed in our southland. Amid the out- 
cries of extremists, the crisis demands clarity 
of thought and unusual courage, free from 
the divisive spirit of hate, vengeance, and 
demagogy. As Christians, we are committed 
to justice and equality, sought vigorously 
through reconciliation and accompanied 
by continual expressions of love and un- 
derstanding. We commend those individuals 
and groups—white, Negroes, and biracial— 
which have resisted the demands of mob 
passion and blind emotionalism. Our ad- 
miration has been especially stirred by the 
remarkable display of good will and religious 
faith. 

This is not the time for Christians of 
New York or other parts of the North to 
think of the race question or of specific 
matters of discrimination and segregation as 
problems peculiar to the South. We are 
conscious of our own shortcomings in New 
York City. While nondiscriminatory em- 
ployment is well established, we have moved 
only gradually in the direction of nonsegre- 
gated housing and interracial churches. In 
the changing racial makeup of our metro- 
politan area we incessantly undergo difficult 
adjustments. We recognize our own short- 
comings in this fleld. Nevertheless, we feel 
compelled to speak out emphatically and 
without qualification against the un-Chris- 
tian practices that have divided society along 
lines of race or color. 

Our churches have already made their 
voices heard on the sin of segregation. We 
voice again the sentiments of the National 
Council of Churches which, speaking through 
its general board in 1952, renounced the 
pattern of segregation based on race, color, 
and national origin as unnecessary and un- 
desirable and a violation of the gospel of 
love and human brotherhood, and stated its 
forthright intention to work for a nonsegre- 
gated church and a nonsegregated society. 
The implementation of this goal must be 
the persistent aim of all our people, not 
only in the Southland but in our own neigh- 
borhoods as well. Accordingly, we suggest 
to our churches as an immediate step a pro- 
gram of prayer. 

One of the encouraging aspects of this 
otherwise sorry picture is the response of 
people everywhere to the suggestion of 
prayer. We urge a sincere and earnest par- 
ticipation in the several periods of prayer 
already being arranged. These include ob- 
servances during Holy Week, as designated 
by the Right Reverend Horace W. B. Dono- 
gan, bishop of the New York diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; the prayer ses- 
sion scheduled for the evening of March 28 
at Manhattan Center as originally proposed 
by the Reverend ApaM CLAYTON POWELL, JR.; 
and on May 17 the observance sponsored 
by the National Baptist Convention, U.S. A., 
and other groups. 

We urge that these periods of prayer— 
those already arranged and those yet to be 
scheduled—be experiences of repentance, 
with emphasis upon our sense of contrition 
for the inadequacy of our living and of our 
failure to measure up to Christian principles 
in our relations with persons of other races. 
Let us pray that Christian people in all 
parts of our country will learn to work to- 
gether, in due adherence to law, for the 
establishment of the standards given us in 
our Lord’s teaching, concerning the equality 
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and brotherhood which should prevail among 
God’s children. Furthermore, we urge that 
these seasons of prayer be followed by con- 
crete action, in order that what we speak 
with our lips, we may believe in our hearts 
and practice daily in our lives. 
Orrin G. Jupp, 
Chairman, Department of Christian 
Social Relations, Protestant Coun- 
cil of the City of New York. 





Some Observations on the Problem of 
Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
the preparation of a discussion of eco- 
nomic trends for the annual meeting of 
the Colorado Bankers Association on 
Monday, May 21, at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., I gathered what information I 
could, plus seeking the opinion of the 
best informed men in our Government 
on the subject and I was forced to tell 
the Colorado bankers that there ap- 
peared to be no general agreement as to 
what the immediate trend is, much less 
what the conditions would be next year. 
So I gave it as my personal opinion that 
there are at work in our economy both 
inflationary and deflationary factors but 
if the Federal Reserve Board did not 
yield to political pressure I felt that the 
inflationary forces could be controlled. 
If controlled, the natural and probable 
consequence would be that the gross 
national product for the current calendar 
year would be somewhat less than for 
the previous year, although, of course, 
our economy would be on a safer and 
sounder basis. 

I also said that if inflationary forces 
were not controlled by self-controls im- 
posed by bankers and businessmen gen- 
erally, the current boom would be pushed 
to higher and higher levels but that in 
the natural course of events the result- 
ing price inflation would eventually price 
so many consumers out of the market 
that a boom of that character would 
inevitably turn to deflation and once that 
turn had occured the psychological ef- 
fect of a switch from business optimism 
to pessimism would undoubtedly accent- 
uate the deflationary movement and per- 
haps in a serious degree, notwithstand- 
ing the very high level of Government 
expenditures now being contemplated 
for fiscal 1957. 

It was, therefore, gratifying to me to 
have those views more or less sustained 
in the address delivered in Boston the 
same day I was speaking in Colorado 
Springs by Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. And in asking permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp the full text of 
Dr. Burns’ address I wish to emphasize 
the statement he made about the effect 
of inflation and especially his statement: 
“When an economy is poised on a very 
high plateau, as ours has been in recent 
months, the threat of inflation cannot 
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be very distant. ‘The like, unhappily, 
is also true of the threat of recession.” 

In other words, in spite of what has 
sometimes been referred to as built-in 
devices against a future business cycle 
of boom and bust, it is still possible to 
have another experience of that char- 
acter. Whether we do or not will depend 
in part, as Dr. Burns has pointed out, 
upon the exercise of Government con- 
trols, especially with respect to restrain- 
ing or easing credit as the situation at 
the time may indicate. In that connec- 
tion it is highly important for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to maintain its inde- 
pendence. But even more important 
will be the willingness of businessmen 
and labor leaders to forego present op- 
portunities for quick gains in behalf of a 
satisfactory level of enterprise generally 
on a sound and stable basis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROBLEM OF 
INFLATION 


(Address by Arthur E. Burns, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, before 
the National Federation of Financial Ana- 
lysts Societies, Boston, Mass., delivered 
May 21, 1956) 

When you invited me several months ago 
to speak at this meeting, I sought protection 
under the umbrella of the title “Our Econ- 
omy Today.” But on looking through your 
program, I found that you will be reviewing 
with some care the current fortunes and 
prospects of our major industries. One of 
the general problems that you will be pon- 
dering in the course of this review is the 
future of the dollar, and it occurred to me 
that I might venture a few observations om 
this very large subject. 

It is frequently said that we are living in 
an inflationary age, that the dollar is depre- 
ciating in value, and that it is likely to con- 
tinue depreciating. The history of recent 
decades lends some support to this thesis. 
But it is well to keep in mind that the years 
from 1933 to 1939 were dominated by efforts 
to engineer a recovery of prices as well as of 
production, and that the broad movement of 
prices from 1939 to 1951 was dominated by 
war finance or its sequelae. Although the 
period is very brief, it seems desirable to give 
special attention to the course of events since 
1952 if we wish to sense the forces that may 
be operating on the general price level in 
the years immediately ahead. 

The past 4 or 5 years have witnessed an 
extraordinary economic expansion in our 
own couniry and Western Europe. People 
everywhere have been impatient with their 
standard of living and eager to improve it. 
Capital expenditures have been rising by leaps 
and bounds. Spending on armaments has 
added heavily to the surging demands for raw 
materials and labor. Unemployment has been 
low in practically every part of the Western 
World. Nevertheless, the average level of 
prices in consumer markets has risen little 
in most places, and it has been virtually 
stable in the United States. If there has 
been a tremendous upsurge of demand dur- 
ing the last few years, there likewise has 
been a tremendous expansion of supply. We 
must not overlook this fact. 

Since 1952 the domestic level of consumer 
prices has moved within a range of about 
1 percent. It rose eight-tenths of 1 percent 
between 1952 and 1953, rose another three- 
tenths of 1 percent between 1953 and 1954, 
then fell three-tenths of 1 percent between 
1954 and 1955. In March the index of con- 


sumer prices was three-tenths of 1 percent 
higher than a year ago, but one-tenth of 1 
percent lower than 2 years ago. 


These are 
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diminutive movements. The essential fact 
is that the general price level in consumer 
markets has been quite steady. 

We often hear that the steadiness of the 
consumer price level is largely the result of 
divergent trends in the prices of foods and 
other things, and that the price level of 
consumer goods would now be significantly 
higher if the prices of foodstuffs had not 
fallen. This is a dubious argument. For if 
the prices of foodstuffs had been higher 
than they actually were, people might well 
have spent more money on food and less 
money on other things, thus curbing the rise 
in the prices of goods other than foods. 

But it is not necessary to engage in specu- 
lation on this~point. The vital fact is that 
the prices of foods have not been alone in 
declining since 1952. Indeed, the general 
level of nearly every major category of com- 
modity prices in consumer markets has 
moved downward. While the average of 
food prices was 3 percent lower in 1955 than 
in 1952, the average of apparel prices was 2 
percent lower, the average of household ap- 
pliance prices was 11 percent iower, the price 
average of furniture and bedding was 3 per- 
cent lower, and the price average of auto- 
mobiles and related supplies was 6 percent 
lower. 

When we take the commodities bought in 
consumer markets all together, it appears 
that a decline has occurred every year since 
1952. In 1955 the average level of these 
prices was 3 percent below the level in 1952. 
This March the average level was six-tenths 
of one percent lower than a year ago. 

The basic distinction in recent consumer 
prices is not between foods and other arti- 
cles, but rather between commodities and 
services. While commodity prices have been 
declining, prices of services have been rising. 
The prices of some services—such as dwell- 
ing rents and medical fees—are still adjust- 
ing to the great inflation of the 1940’s. These 
prices have been catching up, so to speak, to 
the broad price movement that occurred 
earlier. The prices of other services, such 
as work by domestic employees, barbers, and 
repair establishments, have been reflecting 
the upward trend of wages. When the rising 
trend of prices of consumer services is com- 
bined with the declining trend of prices of 
commodities, we get a virtually stable price 
level since 1952, as I’ve already noted. 

I have been speaking of the consumer price 
level because that is the price level that fig- 
ures in the thinking and lives of all Ameri- 
cans. What happens to that price level de- 
termines how much’a typical family can buy 
with its dollars. What happens to that price 
level determines whether we can safely rely 
on the savings that we have accumulated in 
bank accounts, pension funds, life insurance 
policies, and Treasury savings bonds. By 
contrast, the movements of prices in whole- 
sale markets are of direct concern to only a 
part of the population—those who are en- 
gaged in business dealings. However, whole- 
sale prices are more sensitive to inflationary 
developments than are consumer prices, and 
it is therefore desirable to take notice of 
recent trends in wholesale markets. 

Here, some substantial advances have oc- 
curred. The average level of prices of proc- 
essed materials used in industry, including 
components, parts, and supplies, has risen 
steadily since 1952, and rather sharply since 
June of last year. The prices of finished 
goods purchased by business firms—that is, 
machinery and equipment—have behaved in 
similar fashion. Construction costs have 
likewise risen materially. These are the 
prices and markets that reflect the pressures 
of our great expansion in investment. Other 
price movements have been much tamer. 
Nevertheless, the average of all industrial 
prices, which rose gently in 1953 and 1954, 
began advancing rapidly around the middle 
of last year. The average of these prices is 
now 5 percent above the level of last June. 
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It is the broad movement of industrial prices 
that has caused special concern and renewed 
fears of inflation. 

However, it is well to observe that the 
wholesale prices that bear most closely on 
consumer markets are not depicted by an 
overall average of industrial prices. While 
the upward push of prices has been con- 
spicuous at the wholesale level of consumer 
as well as producer goods, the fact is that 
since 1952 the prices of consumer durables 
have on the average risen less in wholesale 
markets than have the prices of producers’ 
equipment. The prices of nondurables, ex- 
clusive of foods, have risen still less, while 
the prices of foods have declined. 

In considering the general value of money 
in wholesale markets, we must take prices 
all together, regardless of the destination or 
character of the commodity. When we do 
that, we find only minor movements. The 
overall index of wholesale prices stood at 
111.6 in 1952, which compares with a figure 
of 100 in 1947-49. The index dropped to 
110.1 in 1953, then rose to 110.3 in 1954, and 
to 110.7 in 1955. Thus, the average level of 
wholesale prices in 1955 was about eight- 
tenths of 1 percent below the average in 1952. 
In the first 4 months of this year the index 
of wholesale prices reached 112.7, which is 2 
percent above the level of the corresponding 
months last year, 3 percent above the level 
in the third quarter of 1954 when the econ- 
omy resumed its advance after the 1953 re- 
cession, and only 1 percent above the level 
that prevailed during 1952. 

The rough stability of the overall level of 
consumer and wholesale prices in recent years 
requires explanation. As I see it, four factors 
are largely responsible for what has hap- 
pened. First, rising productivity and expan- 
sion of industrial facilities. Second, increas- 
ing business competition. Third, restraint 
on the part of many in advancing prices. 
Fourth, monetary and fiscal discipline on the 
part of Government. 

Since the end of World War II business 
expenditures on new plant and equipment 
have been running at a very high level. 
Every year since 1951 these expenditures have 
exceeded $25 billion. Lsat year they reached 
$29 billion and this year they may amount 
to $35 billion or better. While these huge 
expenditures have put pressure on available 
resources and have served to raise the prices 
of metals, building supplies, and machinery, 
they have also resulted in a great expansion 
of industrial capacity and in widespread in- 
stallation of modern and cost-reducing 
processes. 

Back of these investment expenditures are 
huge outlays on research and development 
that have been steadily bearing fruit by in- 
creasing the amount of output that is ob- 
tained per unit of labor. In 1954 over 15,000 
companies had research and development 
programs on which about 160,000 scientists 
and engineers were engaged. The numbers 
have grown since then. The more glamorous 
achievements of technology have recently 
been registered in electronics, jet and rocket 
flight, atomic energy and radioisotopes, 
metallurgy, plastics, and textile fibers. These 
achievements should not, however, obscure 
the fact that research and development ac- 
tivities have been expanding the variety of 
materials, products, or processes in virtually 
every branch of industry. 


The drive to reduce costs is omnipresent. 
The processing stations of the factory are be- 
ing integrated into continuous productive 
systems. Mechanization and systematic 
managerial planning have spread beyond the 
shop. They are already important features of 
office work and are alrhost as typical of the 
farm as of the factory. Indeed, very remark- 
able progress in reducing the amount of labor 
required per unit of production has recently 
occurred in agriculture, as a result of the 
spread and improvement of farm machinery, 
the increasing use of fertilizers, better varie- 
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ties of seeds, improved breeds of livestock, 
and other advances, 

The upsurge of technology, managerial 
planning, and capital investment has not 
only served to increase industrial produc- 
tivity in recent years, but it has pushed the 
advance in productivity well above the gains 
of earlier decades. Between 1950 and 1955 
the output per manhour in the private sector 
of our economy rose at an average annual 
rate of about 3 percent per year, in contrast 
to an average of about 2 percent between 
1910 and 1950. Dramatic reductions of labor 
Pequirements per unit of output have served 
to offset the influence on costs of the sub- 
stantial increases in wages of recent years. 

But if advancing productivity has helped to 
keep unit costs down, business competition 
has served to keep prices down. Apart from 
some of the hard-goods industries, there has 
been a broad shift of late from sellers’ mar- 
kets to buyers’ markets. Indeed, much of our 
business investment and progress in produc- 
tivity: has been stimulated by the intense 
competition that has developed in industry. 
Customers are again being wooed. The art of 
salesmanship, which was dormant during the 
1940’s is again being practiced with vigor 
and ingenuity. The pace of competition has 
become especially keen in retail markets. 
New methods of distribution, symbolized by 
the discount house, supermarket, and sub- 
urban shopping center, have spread rapidly. 
Retail margins have generally narrowed and 
emphasis on volume of transactions has in- 
creased, 

Many businesses have also been conserva- 

tive in their pricing policies, that is to say, 
they have hesitated to pass on rising costs 
to their, customers even when they could 
readily do so. Some businessmen have prac- 
ticed restraint because they are aware of 
the dangers of inflation and feel a respon- 
sibility to do what they can to keep costs 
and prices from spiraling. Many others have 
taken a long view with regard to pricing in 
order to entrench themselves against com- 
petitive displacement when markets become 
weaker. The restraint of businessmen in 
advancing prices is often overlooked because 
it receives no publicity, in contrast to the 
notice that is taken of every upward revi- 
sion in prices. Much the same is true of 
the behavior of workingmen. I do not like 
to contemplate what our present cost-price 
structure would be if every businessman, 
salaried official, wage earner, and trade- 
union leader sought aggressively to charge 
the full amount that current traffic would 
bear. : 
The private-economic policies that have 
helped to keep prices down have been power- 
fully reinforced by public policies. Through 
its tax and expenditure programs the Fed- 
eral Government has been encouraging re- 
rearch, innovation, and investment. Vigor- 
ous enforcement of the antitrust laws has 
reduced temptations to escape competition 
by rigging markets or entering into collusive 
arrangements. Most important of all, mon- 
etary and fiscal policies have sought to con- 
tain inflationary tendencies no less than re- 
cessionary developments. During a large 
part of the period since 1952 the banking 
system has been under pressure, sometimes 
miid and at others quite substantial, to re- 
strain the expansion of credit. The creation 
of new money has been held in check. The 
management of the public debt has been 
coordinated with general credit policy. 
While the physical output of goods and serv- 
ices increased 11 percent between 1952 and 
the first quarter.of 1956, the money supply— 
that is, the sum of demand deposits and cur- 
rency in the hands of the public—rose only 
8 percent. Meanwhile, the Federal budget 
has moved from a zone of substantial deficits 
to a modest current surplus. 

As a result of both private and public poli- 
cies, we have thus had during the past 4 or 
5 years approximate stability in the value of 
the dollar in consumer markets. This 
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achievement should make us hesitate about 
describing our times as an age of inflation. 
Surely, many of the forces that have recently 
kept the overall level of consumer prices 
stable can be counted on to operate in the 
years ahead. 

The cumulative forces on the side of costs 
and supply are less commonly recognized 
than the cumulative forces on the side of 
demand. They are, however, no less vital. 
Thus, the sources of supply of metals and 
industrial hard goods are expanding both 
here and abroad. Research and develop» 
ment are proceeding on a wide front. In- 
deed, the pace is quickening, partly because 
markets are generally expected to grow, part- 
ly in response to the upward tendency of 
wages, and partly because of the need felt 
by progressive.businessmen to match or sur- 
pass what their competitors may have to 
offer. This year $3 billion will probably be 
spent on research and development by pri- 
vate industry and the universities, and per- 
haps another $3 billion will be spent by the 
Federal Government, in contrast to a com- 
bined total of about $5 billion in 1953 and 
of about $3 billion in 1950. As I have already 
observed, the trend of industrial produc- 
tivity has of late moved forward at an ac- 
celerated rate. The opportunities created by 
expanding markets, by advances in tech- 
nology, by business innovations, and by im- 
proved management bid fair to extend this 
trend. The pressure of wages on prices will 
therefore continue to be counteracted by a 
progressive tendenéy to increase output per 
unit of labor. 

Consumer markets are likely to remain in- 
tensely competitive. Even the prices of con- 
sumer services will not necessarily con- 
tinue on their rising course. The process of 
“catching up” on the part of dwelling rents 
and other lagging items will probably be 
completed before long. Mechanization is 
likely to penetrate in increasing degree vari- 
ous of the manual services that have been 
exerting an upward push on the consumer 
price level. Although retail margins may 
not be reduced further or may even rise a 
little, it seems likely that marketing research 
will be stepped up materially and pave the 
way for, lower unit costs of distribution for 
primary producers and manufacturers. With 
productivity rising, industrial capacity ex- 
panding, the abundance and variety of con- 
sumer articles increasing, and our interna- 
tional trade growing, we may expect com- 
petition for the consumer's dollar to be very 
keen in the years ahead. 

The main uncertainties with regard to the 
future of the dollar are therefore, first, 
whether wages will tend to rise faster than 
industrial productivity, second, whether 
businessmen will give sufficient heed to the 
longer-range consequences of their pricing 
policies, third, whether the monetary and fis- 
cal policies of Government will be sufficiently 


.disciplined to keep in check such inflation- 


ary pressures as may from time to time de- 
velop. Experience since 1952, while favor- 
able and encouraging on balance, is much 
too brief to be conclusive. It may be that 
our private or public policies will become 
reckless in later years. It may be that we 
will throw restraint to the winds. But it 
cannot be justly argued from the evidence 
so far available that a high-level economy is 
necessarily biased in an inflationary direc- 
tion. It is a disservice both to truth and to 
social opportunity to describe our times as an 
age of inflation. We are living in an age 
that can be either one of inflation or of 
general price stability,.depending on the 
courage and wisdom that private citizens 
and Government officials bring to their re- 
sponsibilities. 

What I find most promising in contem- 
plating future prospects is the fact that eco- 


- nomic literary is spreading rapidly. Knowl- 


edge of economic movements, and of their 
causes and consequences, is no longer con- 
fined to specialists. Nowadays, great num- 
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bers of ordinary citizens understand that 
inflation can wipe out their savings just as 
effectively as can prolonged unemployment. 
They understand that inflation creates hard- 
ships for many salaried workers as well as 
for those living on pensions or on income 
from fixed-interest securities. They know 
that inflation reduces a nation’s ability to 
sell in foreign markets. They know that 
inflation distorts the calculation of depreci- 
ation costs and of profits and thereby 
threatens the solvency or growth of busi- 
nesses On which they depend for their liveli- 
hood. They know that inflation is often the 
precursor of depression and unemployment. 
Most important of all, they know that infla- 
tion is not an act of God, and they believe 
that a mature people should be able to con- 
duct their private and public affairs so as to 
avoid both deflation and inflation. 

This growth of economic knowledge and 
understanding has played a large role in 
maintaining the value of our dollar in re- 
cent years. It can bé counted on as a major 
force to promote general price stability in thf 
future, and to do so in other nations as well 
as our own. The need for monetary disci- 
pline is now recognized practically every- 
where, and nowhere more than in the coun- 
tries of Europe that have suffered most from 
inflation in the past. Experience is also 
teaching the nations of the world that the 
effectiveness of traditional monetary re- 
straints has been reduced as a result of 
growth in the economic scope of the public 
sector. Under modern conditions an exact- 
ing fiscal discipline and some funding of the 
public debt may well have to accompany 
monetary restraints when inflationary pres- 
sures mount. 

I have allowed myself in the course of these 
remarks to dwell largely on longer-run ten- 
dencies and prospects rather than on current 
developments. However, before closing, I 
wish to add an observation or two on the 
immediate situation. I have already noted 
that the level of wholesale prices has been 
rising since last year. This advance—which 
has been especially pronounced in some broad 
categories of industrial prices—has given 
rise to renewed fears of inflation. The po- 
tential danger of the rise in wholesale prices 
that has occurred during the past 6 or 12 
months should not be minimized. But I 
think it is also important to see the recent 
price movements in perspective. 

Since 1952 economic activity has been pro- 
ceeding at a very high level. At no time 
during these years has our economy been 
very far from a position of practically full 
employment, and during most of this period 
it has been quite close to it. The physical 
output of goods and services is currently 
running at a level that is about 11 percent 
larger than in 1952 and 5 percent larger than 
@ year ago. Employment now is 6 percent 
higher than in 1952 and 4 percent above a 
year ago. Had I been told toward the end 
of 1951 what the movements of production 
and employment in our country would be 
like during the next 4 or 414 years, and also 
told of the great boom that wquld develop in 
the economy of Western Europe, I seriously 
doubt whether I would have predicted the 
degree of stability that has characterized the 
overall level of consumer and wholesale 
prices in recent years. In the light of the 
history of prices during the past century and 
a half, and especially of their usual behavior 
during periods of vigorous economic activity, 
I would have envisaged higher indexes of 
prices than are currently being recorded. 
The remarkable thing even about the level 
of wholesale prices is that, despite the wide- 
spread and accumulating pressures of de- 

When an economy is poised on a very high 
plateau, as ours has been in recent months, 
the threat of inflation cannot Ve very distant. 
The like, unhappily, is also true of the 
threat of recession. Aggregate economic ac- 
tivity is now proceeding at peak levels, but 
divergent movements are going on beneath 
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the surface. Capital expenditures on the 
part of business have been rising-rapidly, and 
governmental spending as a whole has also 
been moving upward. Homebuilding and 
retail trade, on the other hand, have been 
somewhat sluggish. I have the impression 
that relations among prices deserve no less 
attention than the overall level of prices. 
Rather wide discrepancies have been occur- 
ring in price movements. They have re- 
sulted in a cost-price squeeze not only in 
agriculture, but also in homebuilding, the 
automobile trade, the farm equipment in- 
dustry, and some branches of the textile and 
appliance industries. The present cost- 
price structure is in process of being tested 
in the Nation’s markets. While it is true 
that retail prices tend to lag behind whole- 
sale prices, it is not yet clear that the recent 
advances of industrial prices in wholesale 
markets will be passed on to the consumer 
in significant degree. Developments in 
prices, inventories, and retail trade will bear 
careful watching in coming weeks and 
months. 

Minor movements of the price level or of 
general business activity are significant not 
of themselves, but because of what they may 
portend for the future. Mistakes in diag- 
nosis are bound to occur at times, and our 
only real protection against them is vigilance 
and a willingness to face the consequences of 
new facts as they develop. Our attention 
and efforts must center equally on the avoid- 
ance of inflation and of depression. The 
importance of maintaining general price 
stability is now recognized as widely as the 
importance of maintaining a high and ris- 
ing level of production and employment. 
The paramount lesson of the history of the 
past few years is that these goals of economic 
policy are broadly compatible. It is this 
lesson and its great promise for mankind that 
I have tried to emphasize this morning. 
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Mr.UTT. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
a great deal of floor discussion on H. R. 
5550, the bill which would authorize 
United States membership in the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation. The 
arguments, pro and con, are now famil- 
iar to us here in the House. There seems 
no need for me to repeat the arguments. 
Other distinguished Members have done 
this eloquently, both before the Ways 
and Means Committee and on the floor 
of this House. 

In this discussion on H. R. 5550 I be- 
lieve it to be of utmost importance that 
we go behind the formal arguments used. 
Supporters of H. R. 5550 have put forth 
their arguments with a pronounced air 
of self-righteousness. They have con- 
sistently appealed to questions of high 
policy to gain support for the measure. 
They make an argument of national in- 
terest for it—as glibly as Elmer Gantry. 

I do not doubt that there are some 
proponents,of H. R. 5550 who sincerely 
believe that such propositions constitute 
reasonable supporting arguments for 
H. R. 5550 and what it represents. 
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Unfortunately, I feel it my duty to dis- 
enchant unselfish and honorably minded 
Supporters of the measure. I carnot sit 
idly by and see them becoming innocent 
dupes to a form of naked opportunism 
which threatens economic security in 
major areas of this land. 

To illustrate my point, I need only cite 
an incident which occurred recently in 
our Capitol. During the 44th annual 
meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce some of the more calculat- 
ing OTC supporters appear to have at- 
tempted—and failed—in a complicated 
maneuver. In the opinion of many in- 
formed citizens, their effort was certainly 
not launched in the best interests of our 
constitutional system. 

At that meeting the chamber delegates 
were presented with a policy statement 
on multilateral trade agreements which 
read as follows: 

The chamber favors participation by the 
United States in international organizations 
which deal with international commitments 
for the relaxation of trade restrictions; 
provide mechanisms through which arrange- 
ments for trade negotiations would be facili- 
tated, and serve as forums for the discus- 
sion of trade problems and the amicable 
adjustment of problems involving commer- 
cial rules and commitments mutually agreed 
upon by the members. Under no conditions, 
however, shall the United States surrender 
its sovereignty or submit to control or domi- 
nation by any supranational -organization. 


As its proponents admitted after a 
flood of membership mail, this statement 
is tantamount to an endorsement of 
United States participation in the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation. 
Once adopted it would surely be used in 
support of H. R. 5550. OTC supporters 
could then claim that American business 
was behind the bill, and that the cham- 
ber favored the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade or GATT. . But it 
might also be taken to represent support 
of an ITO, and economic NATO, or 
almost any other combination under the 
sun. Fortunately, alert delegates pre- 
paring to go to the chamber’s annual 
meeting detected this. The excellent 
letter from the Midland, Mich., chamber 
gave a strong alarm. Delegates realized 
that they were being railroaded into a 
position which was certainly not over- 
whelmingly of their own choosing and 
which did not express their own feelings. 
Ten speakers rose to oppose the proposal, 
and I am happy to report that the delee 
gates voted 227 to 163 for the only oppo- 
sition proposal—to submit the statement 
prepared under sponsorship of the For- 
eign Commerce Department Committee 
on multilateral trade agreements to a 
referendum of the whole membership. 
Now that members have been alerted to 
the real purpose behind this ill-contrived 
statement of policy, I feel sure it will be 
rejected by the chamber’s members. 

How was such a maneuver possible? 
In the case of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, I think it is attrib- 
utable largely to the man who chaired 
the chamber’s foreign commerce de- 
partment committee last year, Mr. John 
S. Coleman. It was Mr. Coleman who 
was instrumental in having the state- 
ment included in the chamber’s proposal 
policy declarations. And I am certain 
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that Mr. Coleman will play an even 
larger role in such matters in the forth- 
coming year as the president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
There can be no mistake that he favors 
the participation of this Nation in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. 

Certainly this stratagem within the 
Chamber was conducted in a rather 
devious manner. But it is important to 
note that Mr. Coleman has-more than 
one string for his bow. He is also chair- 
man of the lobbying group called the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy. 
This committee was the spearhead of 
support for H. R. 5550 before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. If you 
will recall, Mr. Charles Taft, who rep- 
resented the National Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, appealed to the 
national interest in advocating passage 
of the bill. For the most part this group 
consists of, and is financed by, men with 
extensive foreign business connections. 
The committee takes a holier-than-thou 
attitude on foreign trade, trys to smear 
opponents as self-seeking, and hides or 
obscures the financial stakes of its sup- 
porters. 

Do similar considerations motivate the 
committee’s chairman, Mr. Coleman? 
Just what kind of a man is he? 

In this connection I would like to re- 
view some testimony given last year be- 
fore the Senate’s Committee on Finance 
at hearings on H. R. 1, the extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act. I hasten 
to add that in addition to the other, shall 
we say, “public service” duties of Mr. 
Coleman, he is also president of the 
Burroughs Corp.—a manufacturer of 
business machines with far-flung over- 
seas operations. And now I quote from 
the record of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearings on H. R. 1: 

This company (Burroughs) manufactures 
adding machines and other business equip- 
ment in five locations in the United States 
and in the following foreign countries: 
Canada, 2 plants and 1 plant site; England, 
1 plant; Brazil, 2 plants; France, 1 plant. 

Marketing corporations exist in 20 coun- 
tries. The corporate net profit in 1953 was 
$7,206,655 on sales of $162,035,781, of which 
over $2,068,978 represented dividends from 
foreign subsidiaries, or approximately $2,- 
700,000 if taken before a loss of $608,143 
which was sustained in remitting dividends 
from Brazil. This figure of §2;700,000 for- 
eign profit does not include the company’s 
Canadian business, the profit from which 
is lumped with the United States profit. 
Hence, even without including the nonseg- 
regated Canadian profits, 37.5 percent of the 
company’s earnings are coming from abroad. 
The investment in countries other than the 
United States and Canada is listed as ap- 
proximately $8.5 million of a total corpo- 
rate equity of some $70 million. Foreign 
contingent liabilities additionally are listed 
as $1,093,000 making the investors’ foreign 
exposure around $9,600,000. (Accounting 
data is spelled out more fully in the annual 
report, audited by Price Waterhouse & Co.) 

The company appears to have closed down 
one plant in this country and moved the 
production and jobs to Scotland. 

The tax advantages to Burroughs of the 
president’s proposals cannot be estimated 
from the data which the company publishes. 
With such a heavy foreign investment, it 
might be substantial. Nor is the extent 
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known to which Burroughs ships foreign- 
made equipment or parts to United States 
or other markets. 


In the light of this report, is it any 
wonder that the president of the Bur- 
roughs Corp. should have supported 
H. R. 1 with all the means at his dis- 
posal? 

Must we not acknowledge that his 
chairmanship of the chamber’s foreign 
commerce department committee and 
his chairmanship in the committee for 
a national trade policy are moves which 
would give the Burroughs Corp. a pub- 
lic forum on foreign-trade matters? 
And does not this corporation make a 
large part of its profits through foreign 
trade? After all, have not both groups, 
the chamber and the committee been 
used to promote legislation which is in 
direct interest of the Burroughs Corp.? 
Have not they served admirably with- 
out establishing a direct connection be- 
tween the corporation itself and so- 
called unselfish moves to support H. R. 
5550? And would not it be asking too 
much of the committee on a national 
trade policy to reveal such information 
on its own initiative? 

But let us move on to H. R. 5550, the 
legislation under consideration by the 
Congress. At its least, the passage of 
the bill would make more secure the 
program by means of which Mr. Cole- 
man has expanded the interests and 
profits of his business abroad. Oddly 
enough, the Burroughs Corp. has not 
seen fit to outline for the Congress or 
its shareholders the plan and rationale 
behind its foreign operations. Its pub- 
lished financial reports do not give ade- 
quate data even on its Canadian profits, 
much less its plants for exporting its 
manufacturing facilities into areas 
where cheap foreign labor can cut 
American prices. 

Fortunately for us, news reports on 
the activities of Mr. Coleman’s company 
help to bring us up to date. Perhaps 
they also give us a further clue to the 
reasons why Mr. Coleman is able so 
nicely to mate idealism and calculated 
business deals, and why his company 
finds it convenient to obscure financial 
reports on its foreign operations. 

Here is what Business Week had to 
report on the Burroughs Corp.: 

Burroughs’ new expansion into computers 
and similar machines is taxing its United 
States production and research facilities. 
The company’s expansion of facilities hasn’t 
been enough to accommodate both this new 
line and its old calculator and adding- 
machine business. That’s why it has shifted 
all production of calculating machines to 
its plant at Strathleven, Scotland. This 
plant is now the sole source of Burroughs 
calculating machines, even for the United 
States market. 

Meanwhile, Burroughs has wanted for 
years to round out its line by adding cash 
registers that could compete directly with 
the products of National Cash Register Co. 

Last fall, it found a way to do it without 
setting up an expensive United States manu- 
facturing operation. Burroughs signed a 
contract as sole American distributor for 
Anker, a German firm that is making a 
line of machines for Burroughs roughly 
matching National Cash Register’s line in 
the United States market. 


On April 10, 1956, the Wall Street 
Journal suggested that a trend is evolv- 
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ing in the sales of business machines in 
this country: 

According to the Government’s import 
figures, the number of foreign-made type- 
writers brought into this country jumped to 
15,673 in January 1956, from only 2,210 in 
January 1951. The dollar value of im- 
ported electric adding and calculating ma- 
chines amounted to nearly $1 million in 
January 1956, compared with about one- 
fourth that total 5 years earlier. 

These figures don’t represent much in the 
multi-billion-dollar United States office 
equipment market. But many trade ob- 
servers believe the steadily rising curve on 
the imports chart will continue to move sky- 
ward. 

“I’m betting European typewriters and 
calculators will account for 25 percent of to- 
tal sales in their respective lines by 1957,” 
forecasts the sales vice president of one of 
the leading United States business machine 
manufacturers. 


What do the moves of Mr. Coleman’s 
Burroughs Corp. mean for the indi- 
vidual American? What are the con- 
sequences of the national trade policy 
which he advocates? The testimony 
last year before the’ Senate Finance 
Committee and the news reports I cited 
supply us with the answer. 

Apparently it is the policy of the Bur- 
roughs Corp. to move production fa- 
cilities existing in this country over- 
seas and to acquire additional facilities 
there. The products manufactured 
overseas are then imported into this 
country. That makes lots of money for 
Burroughs: 

In effect, Mr. Coleman and the Bur- 
roughs Corp. transfer American jobs 
to foreign lands where they are open 
to foreign low-paid labor. In addition, 
Burrough creates job opportunities over- 
seas which might have been provided 
here. Moreover, Mr. Coleman’s corp- 
oration spawns a foreign competition to 
our domestic products by exporting 
technical and managerial know-how de- 
veloped in our own land—again, a 
foreign competition which is based on 
low-paid foreign labor. 

Is Mr. Coleman content merely with 
endangering our native business ma- 
chine industry in this manner? It ap- 
pears he would make the migration of 
American industry to foreign lands even 
more profitable by lowering our slim 
measures of tariff protection, and bind- 
ing us forever to it by an international 
cartel agreement GATT/OTC. I ask 
how we are to maintain our high level 
of employment and high wage rates if 
we continue in the direction that the 
Colemans of this Nation are taking us? 
Is this what our national chamber of 
commerce stands for? [I for one, don’t 
think so, and I don’t think the cham- 
ber’s members do either. 

These, then, are the blatantly self- 
seeking consideration which lie hidden 
behind the high-sounding words which 
are used by Mr. Coleman and many of 
his colleagues who support our member- 
ship in GATT and the OTC. Once 
these facts are known, they will spread 
alarm throughout the Nation. 

Yes; those of us who have consistently 
opposed H. R. 5550 and the foreign trade 
program which it represents can be 
called selfish in our own way. We seek 
to preserve the economic values of the 
Nation against the unlimited competi- 
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tion of foreign labor, just as Alexander 
Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, and others 
of our forefathers did. We seek to pre- 
serve the high levels of employment and 
wages of this Nation, and to preserve the 
growth potentials of our own economy, 
particularly for our ever-burgeoning 
new industries. If these are selfish mo- 
tives, then we plead guilty of them. 
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Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address made 
by Hon. Eugene Cook, attorney gen- 
eral of Georgia, at the southern regional 
conference, National Association of At- 
torneys General, at Old Point Comfort, 
Va., on April 23, 1956. . 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


The issue of Federal-State relations holds 
the key to our form of Government, and sets 
it apart from all other governments which 
heretofore have existed anywhere on earth 
for any appreciable length of time. 

The Founding Fathers were impressed, 
from the hardships of experience, with the 
necessity for avoiding great concentrations 
of governmental power which would sub- 
merge the individual under the pretense of 
public benefit. 

It was this realization which gave rise 
to our Federal-State political arrangement, 
whereby strength against outside aggression 
was to be achieved by a unity which would 
still reserve to State and local governments 
the powers of self-government over the mul- 
titude of rights and relations which gov- 
ernments had traditionally dealt with. 

The first experience at unity, The Arti- 
cles of Confederation, had proved a fail- 
ure due to the inherent weakness of the 
Federal Government to cope with those 
phases of activity to which the powers of 
national, as distinguished from State, gov- 
ernment, should normally extend. This had 
been particularly true with respect to the 
many retaliatory trade barriers which the 
States had erected at their respective bor- 
ders—a practice which unfortunately has 
been largely responsible for the periodic and 
cyclic wars of Europe. 

With this and other problems in mind, 
the Constitution was drafted, principally 
from the Virginia plan, which, among other 
things, conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce. 

“In building a Nation out of diverse ele- 
ments, the urgent need in the formative 
stages is to create a viable measure of union 
where unity is possible. The dangers of 
overcentralization may be foreseen and 
feared, but they do not materialize until 
later stages of national development,’’! and 
hence it is only natural that the judicial de- 
cisions of our early Chief Justices, particular- 
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ly Marshall, would be prominently national- 
istic in tenor. 

However, the formative stages of our na- 
tional development have long since passed, 
and I must regretfully report to you that 
the nationalistic tendency has gone so far 
today as to raise serious doubts as to the 
future preservation of our democratic way 
of life, which, like all others before it, must 
be forever vigilant to the tyranny and des- 
potism which history teaches inevitably 
comes from overcentralization. 

Our present dilemma has been accom- 
plished principally by the Federal Supreme 
Court—recently described as having taken 
“the most consistently nationalistic posi- 
tion”? of all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This innovation, I believe, has been 
brought about primarily through two doc- 
trines-—the doctrine of Federal preemption, 
and the doctrine of. substantive due process. 

Preemption has its origin in our early 
constitutional history? but due process nec- 
essarily must date from adoption of the 
14th amendment. 

Originally placed in the Constitution solely 
to preserve certain modes of procedure, par- 
ticularly in criminal trials, the due-process 
clause was strictly limited in the Slaughter- 
house cases,‘ with the disclaimer that the 
Court desired to become a “perpetual censor 
upon all State legislation”—the Court declar- 
ing that “the Federal equilibrium” had al- 
ready been sufficiently upset by the results 
of the War Between the States and the Re- 
construction. 

It was not until 25 years later, in Smyth 
v. Ames* that the Court, Composed in part 
of ex-corporation lawyers, gave notice of its 
intention to thenceforth review in detail the 
reasonableness of rates prescribed by State 
laws for public utilities, and in Holden v. 
Hardy* decided that same term, the doc- 
trine of freedom of contract, was written 
into the Constitution. 

These cases laid the way for the great 
volume of decisions striking down State laws 
which sought to deal with the economic 
problems wrought by industrialization and 
Mr. Adam Smith’s division of labor,’ and 
represented the first step in the imputation 
of a substantive content to the due-process 
clause. The paradoxical result of this phi- 
losophy is that it so disempowered the States 


to deal with these problems that, of neces- © 


sity, the people turned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment which has now regimented busi- 
ness to an extent which would petrify the 
corpses of the laissez faire Judges who un- 
wittingly brought it about. 

The second step came in 1925, when in 
Gitlow v. New York, in treating a conten- 
tion that the New York criminal anarchy 
statute violated the due-process clause of 
the 14th amendment in abridging the ac- 
cused’s freedom of speech, it was said for 
the first time: 

“For present purposes we may and do as- 
sume that freedom of speech and of the 
press—which are protected by the 1st amend- 
ment from abridgement by Congress—are 
among the fundamental personal rights and 
liberties protected by the due process clause 
of~the 14th amendment from impairment 
by the States.” ® 

The course of history subsequent to this 
decision leaves little doubt as to the vast 
assumption of powers which the Federal 
courts have taken unto themselves, both 
over questions of personal and property 
rights. 

This is not to say that the fundamental 
rights of liberty and property are not de- 
serving of the most meticulous protection, 
but in the very scheme of our Government, 
it was the States, not the Federal Govern- 
ment, which were vested with the responsi- 
bility of vindication. 
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We have now reached the point where the 
due process and equal protection clauses 
have been, in effect, elevated to the status 
of a shorthand version of the first 8 amend- 
ments, and thereby made applicable to the 
States, although Marshall himself, the most 
outspoken nationalist up to the 20th cen- 
tury, early declared that the Bill of Rights 
was intended only as a limitation on Federal, 
and not State, power. 

Also, the 5th amendment contains a due 
process clause identical to that of the 14th, 
and if due process embraces practically all 
the other Bill of Rights, as the Court has 
in effect held, the Founding Fathers were 
certainly given to redundancy in bothering 
with any but the 5th amendment. 

In recklessly exceeding its powers and 
holding the individual citizen immune from 
any given State restraint, the Supreme Court 
undoubtedly considers itself as striking a 
blow for individual liberty, but the theory 
upon which our Government was based in 
the beginning, and which is responsible in 
large part for ts success, is that individual 
liberty will be best preserved in the long run 
by preserving the sovereign status of the 
States, as a buffer for all its individuals 
against encroachment upon their liberties 
by an omnipotent Federal Government, for 
in Texas v. White,* we were admonished 
that “it may be not unreasonably said that 
the preservation of the States, and the main- 
tenance of their governments, are as much 
within the design and care of the Constitu- 
tion as the preservation of the Union and the 
maintenance of the National Government. 
The Constitution, in all its provisions, looks 
to an indestructible Union, composed of in- 
destructible States.” 

While the present dilemma is dye mainly to 
the Supreme Court, the States themselves 
cannot disclaim all responsibility. In the 
Report of the Committee on Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations, it was concluded that one 
cause of increased Federal encroachment lies 
in the inability of the States, through over- 
detailed and restrictive State constitutions, 
to deal with problems requiring govern- 
mental intervention.” This has resulted 
in State and local pleas for Federal assistance 
and regulation in areas which should mani- 
festly be dealt with only by the States. 

One of the instances in which the Federal 
court’s intervention into State authority has 
been most distasteful and burdensome is 
with regard to the review of criminal con- 
victions in State courts. We have come to 
the point where in every criminal case at- 
tended with much publicity or interest, the 
normal procedure is to expect a succession 
of post-trial procedures by way of habeas 
corpus in Federal courts, in addition to di- 
rect review by the United States Supreme 
Court on certiorari. 

Being composed of men having little or no 
trial experience, the Supreme Court is sim- 
ply unable to understand that crafty crimi- 
nal lawyers delight in holding back points 
for post-trial litigation in the event the jury 
verdict goes against them. 

So acute has this problem become that the 
association has gone on record as favoring 
remedial legislation that would prohibit is- 
suance of habeas corpus writs in Federal 
courts against State custody except in very 
limited circumstances. 

The Supreme Court has also not hesitated 
to knock down on direct review any rules 
of procedure devised by the State courts as 
necessary expedients to securing justice and 
bringing criminal cases to a final disposition. 

In Williams v. Georgia ((1955), 349 U. S. 
375), it was held that the Georgia rule of 
practice prohibiting the challenging of a 
jury on grounds of racial discrimination after 
trial, would nof be recognized. But upon 
being rebuked on remand by the Georgia 
Supreme Court (211 Ga. 763), the Supreme 
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Court simply receded from its untenable 
position. 

However, in Recce v. Georgia ((1955), 100 
L. Ed. (advance, p. 109) ), the Court declared 
as a denial of due process, the Georgia rule 
requiring a person held in jail on charges 
to challenge the grand jury before the return 
of the indictment, although this practice 
had been previously upheld for many, many 
years by the courts of 13 States and the 
United States Supreme Court itself—all this 
in spite of the fact that the demands of due 
process have always been tested to a large 
degree by the history and prevalence of the 
practice attacked. 

In Ullman v. United States ((March 1956) 
100 L. Ed. (advance, p. 361) ), the Court held 
in sustaining the act of Congress granting 
immunity against the prosecution of wit- 
nesses in national security cases, that Con- 
gress, under the power to “provide for the 
national defense”, has the power to override 
State penal laws by granting immunity from 
prosecution thereunder. 

In Rea vy. United States ((January 1956) 
100 L. Ed. (Advance, p. 213)) it was held 
that a Federal district court could frustrate 
prosecutions in State courts by enjoining 
a Federal narcotics’ agent from testifying as 
to evidence obtained as the result of an 
unlawful search and seizure, although such 
evidence was admissible in State court. 

One of the most recent examples of the 
Supreme Court’s dislike for State authority 
is Pennsylvania v. Nelson ((April 23, 1956) 
100 L. Ed. (Advance, p. 415)), in which the 
sedition laws of 42 States were declared 
superseded by the Smith Act, on the basis 
of the latter’s preemption, the decision rest- 
ing upon decisions of the Court dealing with 
the interstate commerce which Congress had 
undertaken to regulate, rather than activi- 
ties which both Congress and the States had 
sought to prohibit by passage of the sedition 
laws. 

In Slochower v. Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York ((April 9, 1956) 24 
Law Week 4178, 100 L. Ed. (Advance, p. 449) ), 
it was held that due process is denied a 
teacher by his discharge on the ground of 
his invoking the fifth amendment before a 
congressional committee. The Court appar- 
ently not only overlooked the fact that this 
was not a criminal prosecution, which the 
amendment was aimed to protect as dis- 
tinguished from mere discharge from em- 
ployment, but also the fact that the relevant 
part of the fifth amendment applied only 
against the Federal Government. 

In the field of economic regulation, the 
court has not hesitated to strike down State 
regulation with equal vigor, when arrayed 
against the supposed intention of Congress 
to deal with the particular subject. 

In Castle v. Hays Freight Lines ((1954) 348 
U. S. 61), the States were held remediless to 
protect their highways by revoking the right 
of an interstate carrier to travel over same, 
as a penalty for repeated violations of State 
highway weight laws. It was determined 
that Congress had precluded such action by 
its comprehensive treatment of the subject 
in the Federal Motor Carrier Act. 

Similarly in Phillips Petroleum Co. v. Wis- 
consin ((1954) 347 U. S. 672), it was held 
that an independent producer of natural gas 
who did not itself ship such gas in interstate 
commerce, but only sold it to others who did 
ship, was nevertheless subject to regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission under the 
Natural Gas Act, and that the producer was 
immune from regulation by the States. 
Under the theory of this case, an insignifi- 
eent Georgia cotton farmer selling his cotton 
to a local gin which ships it by interstate 
commerce, could be subjected to a Federal 
control in degradation of State sovereignty. 

In Kern-Limerick, Inc. v. Scurlock ( (1954) 
347 U. S. 110), the Navy Department was 
permitted to evade payment of State sales 
tax upon materials sold to contractors doing 
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construction work with the Navy, by up- 
holding the authority of the Navy Depart- 
ment to enter into colorable agreements 
whereby the contractor was designated as 
a purchasing agent for the Navy. This de- 
cision necessarily will have a cumulative 
effect in that the less revenue a State col- 
lects, the more the people will have to de- 
pend upon Federal money to support public 
services, which results in a never-ending 
entanglement of Federal control. 

However, when the shoe is on the other 
foot, the overreaching Federal courts have 
not hesitated to look through such legal 
procedures, for in the Virginia Parks case, 
Department of Conservation and Devetop- 
ment v. Tate ((March 9, 1956) 24 L. W. 2483), 
the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals invali- 
dated a leasing arrangement by the State of 
a public park and went so far as to hold that 
it was incumbent upon the State to insert 
an express provision in the lease requiring 
the private lessee not to discriminate 
against Negroes. 

Unquestionably, the doctrine of Federal 
preemption has received its most widespread 
application in judicial interpretation of the 
interstate commerce clause, although it has 
by no means been limited thereto. Within 
the realm of interstate commerce itself, the 
greatest application has been in the field 
of labor relations. One of the most glaring 
of these cases is Amalgated Association of 
State Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees v. Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board ((1951) 340 U. S. 383), where 
a State was held powerless to outlaw strikes 
in public utilities on the ground that the 
National Labor Relations Act precluded any 
such State action. 

Garner v. Teamsters’ Chauffeurs Union 
((1953) 346 U. S. 485), held that the State 
court was without power under its labor 
law to prohibit picketing, the sole purpose 
of which was to coerce the employers into 
influencing its employees to join the union. 
Although the practice was considered an un- 
fair labor practice under both State law 
and the National Labor Relations Act, the 
court held that Congress had preempted the 
field. 

In Weber v. Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ((1955) 
348 U. S. 468), the State court was held 
powerless to enjoin picketing for the pur- 
pose illegal under the State restraint of trade 
law. While the National Labor Relations 
Board had already determined the enjoined 
action not to be an unfair labor practice, 
under one section of the act, it was declared 
that the conduct involved was either an 
unfair labor practice, under the Federal act, 
or if not, was protected by that act (which 
has no relation to restraint of trade stat- 
utes). This case apparently modified the 
Giboney case, holding that a State could 
enjoin picketing conducted for a purpose 
deemed illegal under State public policy as 
expressed in the State antitrust law. 

General Drivers, etc., Local No. 89 v. Amer- 
#can Tobacco Company (348 U. S. 978). In 
a summary decision, the Supreme Court re- 
versed the State court~decision enjoining 
a clause in a labor contract requiring team- 
sters not to cross any picket line. State 
courts had held such a clause contrary to 
its public policy. The Supreme Court re- 
versed°on the preemption ground. 

In Federal Power Commission v. Oregon 
((1955), 349 U. S. 435), the States were de- 
prived of their historic authority over water 
rights to nonnavigable streams, when it was 
held that the State of Oregon could not re- 
quire a State license of one who had already 
received a license to construct a power proj- 
ect from the Federal Power Commission. 

West Virginia ex rel Dyer v. Sims ((1951), 
341 U. S. 22), presented the spectacle of the 
Supreme Court refusing to recognize the 
right of a State supreme court to construe 
its State constitution. In this case, the 
Court overruled a State court decision hold- 
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ing West Virginia unauthorized to expend 
money under the State constitution for 
carrying out of an interstate compact re- 
lating to river pollution. In substance, the 
Supreme Court merely held the State court’s 
interpretation of the State constitution to 
be wrong. 

In Brown v. Western Railway of Alabama 
((1949), 338 U. S. 294), it was announced 
that any litigant electing to sue on a fed- 
erally created cause of action in State court 
(under the Federal Employer’s Liability 
Act) was not required, like all other liti- 
gants, to comply with the pleading require- 
ments of Georgia law as to sufficiency of the 
petition against demurrer—this in the face 
of the ancient rule that a litigant electing 
to sue in State court on a Federal cause of 
action takes the State judicial machinery as 
he finds it. 

Mention need hardly be made of the cause 
celebre of them all, Brown v. Board of 
Education ((1954), 347 U. S. 483), in which 
the States, in reliance upon the Plessy case 
had established vast and expensive school 
systems on the basis of segregation, only to 
be told 50 years later that this basis was no 
longer sustained by “modern authority.” 
In a fashion the States were defrauded by 
the Supreme Court. 

In Griffin, et al v. Illinois ((April 23, 1956), 
24 Law Week 4209), by a 5 to 4 decision, the 
Supreme Court held that where a State pro- 
vides for appeals in criminal cases, due 
process is denied if State law does not afford 
indigent defendants a free copy of the trial 
transcript to effect his appeal. This case 
goes further than any due process case to 
emanate from the Supreme Court in a long 
time, and simply amounts to the Supreme 
Court drafting rules of criminal procedure 
for the States under guise of due process. 
As pointed out by Mr. Justice Harlan’s dis- 
senting opinion, the effect of the decision is 
not to prohibit discrimination by the State, 
but rather to require that it discriminate by 
giving free to some that which others are 
required to pay for. If this case is extended 
to the limit of its logic, we will soon reach 
the point where a civil litigant can success- 
fully claim as denial of due process the 
failure of the State to afford him a Phi Beta 
Kappa for legal representation, on the 
ground that his adversary, due to economic 
reasons, is able to employ more skilled and 
experienced counsel, than the former’s 
financial condition would permit. If this 
is not the socialistic, paternalistic state, it 
is difficult to conceive of a situation that 
would be. 
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Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an address by Mr. David Rocke- 
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feller, executive vice president of the 
Chase-Manhattan Bank, New York, 
which was delivered before the annual 
meeting of the Delta Council at Cleve- 
land, Miss.,on May 8. The Delta Coun- 
cil is one of the outstanding agricultural 
and civic-development organizations of 
the Midsouth. Mr. Rockefeller is one 
of the Nation’s distinguished financial! 
leaders, and we were honored to have 
him with us at the Delta Council meet- 
ing. His statements, devoted to the 
sweeping industrial development of the 
Midsouth and its tremendous potential 
for further development, are of sig- 
nificance, not only to the South but to 
the entire country: 
GROWTH FOR THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


(Address by David Rockefeller, executive 
vice president, the Chase-Manhattan Bank, 
at the Delta Council, Cleveland, Miss., 
May 8, 1956) 

Ladies and gentlemen, when I was asked 
if I would come visit with you today, I was 
most happy to accept. Although I have 
been in the South many times, this is my 
first visit to Mississippi, and I am delighted 
to have the opportunity to see this beautiful 
area under such happy circumstances. I 
should add, however, that thanks to Bot 
Whitfield, who drove me over this morning, 
Mississippi is by no means a stranger to me, 
nor to any of us at the Chase-Manhattan 
Bank. As._a matter of fact, Bob, who was 
a close friend and colleague at the bank for 
many years, has been trying to get me to 
come to Mississippi for some time—long be- 
fore he retired and returned here to live. 
Mississippi has inspired in Bob a loyalty, de- 
votion, and enthusiasm which could not but 
be highly contagious. Anyone who is asso- 
ciated with Bob comes to feel that he not 
only has enjoyed a deep breath of fresh Mis- 
sissippi air but he is eager to come down and 
gain more. So here I am. 

When I talked with Luther Wade, your 
president, about what I might say to you 
today, he suggested that I discuss the ques- 
tion of the industrialization of the Middle 
South and the impact that I thought it 
might have on the future development of 
our Nation. This seemed to me to be a 
very large order, and it is an assignment 
which I, as an outsider, did not feel par- 
ticularly well qualified to handle. On the 
other hand, I am grateful for his suggestion 
for the stimulus of this talk with you has 
led me to dig more deeply into what has 
been happening here in the Middle South 
than I had ever had occasion to do before. 
As a result, I have not only gained a liberal 
education about a very fascinating and ap- 
pealing part of our country but, in the end, 
I even concluded that there might be some 
merit to having someone who is not a native 
of the area convey to you his impressions, 
both as to the accomplishments to date and 
the potential for future development. My 
point of view may not be your own but at 
least it is fresh and, I hope, objective. At 
any rate, it is to this task that I should like to 
address myself this afternoon. 

First, let me say that anyone who examines 
the economic record of the past two decades 
cannot help being impressed by the great 
progress you have made here in the Middle 
South. Perhaps the best measure of gen- 
eral well-being is the average income of all 
of the people of the region. Today the per 
capita income in this area is well over 
$1,000—$1,000 per year for every man, women, 
and child. This represents a very great 
gain from prewar days. Of course, prices 
are higher. But even after adjusting for 
higher prices, the average real income per 
person is more than double that of prewar. 
This is no mean achievement, by any stand- 
ard. It is refiected in the many new homes 
that have been built, in the telephones and 
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electric appliances that grace those homes, in 
the tractors now on the farms, and in the 
autos that line the roads. As a matter of 
fact, prior to the war there was one car to 
every 10 persons here in the Middle South. 
Today there is 1 car to every 5 persons, and 
you now hold the somewhat dubious distinc- 
tion of participating in the Nation’s traffic 
am. 

: The record you have achieved is one of 
substantial economic progress, both in abso- 
lute terms and in relation to the rest of the 
country. Such progress, of course, is never 
achieved without some change in way of life. 
The Middle South has recognized this fact, 
and it has been particularly aggressive in 
creating a favorable climate for new industry 
and in seeking new and better ways of doing 
things. You have gone to great lengths to 
provide tax incentives, to provide informa- 
tion and facilities, and to help in every way 
possible the difficult adjustment of a shift of 
labor away from your farms. The result is 
etched in the picture of your countryside, 
both industrial and agricultural. It is seen 
in the new plants that dot the landscape; in 
the tractors, flame cultivators and cotton 
pickers that work the fields; and in the far- 
ranging activities of organizations like your 
Delta Council. And buried in the statistics 
that summarize all this activity is the record 
of a quiet revolution. There has been a shift 
from an economy in which agriculture was 
the great dynamic force, to one in which 
industry and trade have become the domi- 
naht and moving elements. 

As I have suggested, the Middle South has 
now taken a long stride forward in indus- 
trialization which has brought with it eco- 
nomic betterment. As a matter of fact, here 
in the .Delta itself, you have abundant evi- 
dence of this process. Since 1950, I am told 
that $200 million has been invested in new 
and expanded production facilities in the 
Delta. You now have many nationally 
known companies’ active here—companies 
like International Paper, Commercial Sol- 
vents, Westinghouse, Spencer Chemical, and 
others of similar stature. Throughout the 
whole of the Middle South, the number of 
people employed in manufacturing has in- 
creased substantially, and the income that 
arises out of manufacturing is now greater 
than that from farming. 

It is interesting and significant, too, to 
see the direction in which industry has 
been moving. A quarter century ago, the 
dominant manufacturing industries in the 
Middle South were textiles, clothing, lum- 
ber, furniture, and the like. These are all 
essential and important lines. But they also 
are lines that use less complicated types 
of machinery, and they are lines in which 
the productivity and the return to both 
capital and labor is relatively low, at least 
initially. In recent years, the greater part 
of the growth has been in industries such 
as the chemicals, oil and gas, aluminum, 
pulp and paper, and various equipment lines. 
These are all industries which use very large 
amounts of capital—industries in which the 
worker is given help by hundreds of inani- 
mate slaves. The average cost of machin- 
ery and plant that is used by a chemical 
worker, for example, exceeds $25,000. It is 
little wonder, then, that the productivity 
of labor—that is the output per man per 
hour—is high in such industries, and that 
they contribute greatly to the welfare of 
workers and the whole community. 


Although there is no doubt that the Middle 
South has made a strong start in becom- 
ing industrialized, one might well ask wheth- 
er this trend is likely to continue, and, 
if it does, what the consequences are likely 
to be. My answer, in brief, would be that 
it seems to me highly probable that indus- 
try in the Middle South will continue to 
grow—perhaps even more rapidly than in 
the rest of the country. As it does, I be- 
lieve that incomes within the area also 
should grow, and the gap with the rest of 
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the country should be steadily narrowed. At 
the same time, however, it seems likely that 
the Middle South will remain a more diversi- 
fied economy than most regions which are 
primarily industrial in character. You 
should be able to maintain a better balance 
here than in other areas between farming 
and industry and, in so doing, I should hope 
that you will retain a large portion of the 
charm of your countryside, which so im- 
presses all who come here. 

When we inquire why industry is growing 
as never before in this part of the country, 
we get a number of answers: but three stand 
out as being of particular importance. 
First, there are raw materials in the Middle 
South which are becoming of increasing sig- 
nificance to the country as a whole; second, 
you have a group of workers here who read- 
ily adapt themselves to the needs of modern 
industry; and finally, the steady advance in 
living standards has created within the area 
itself a larger market—one which can be 
served most effectively by greater local pro- 
duction. 

I think you all know of examples that 
fit each of those cases: The expansion of the 
Shell chemical plant at Norco is based on 
locally produced raw materials; the move 
of the Alexander Smith Carpet Co. to Green- 
ville was tied in no small part to the avail- 
ability of a suitable working force; and the 
establishment of a Knox glass-bottle plant 
at Jackson is due to growth of the market 
in this region. It is difficult to say in every 
case which of these factors is the most im- 
portant—very often more than one is in- 
volved. Nevertheless, I am inclined to feel 
that here in the Middle South your fortu- 
nate position with regard to raw materials 
is likely to play an increasingly decisive role 
in the period ahead. 

On this score, the Middle South is much 
better off than many other areas within 
the Nation. Moreover, the materials you 
possess are ones which are becoming rela- 
tively more important with the passage of 
time. There was once a day when the chief 
basis for industrialization was the possession 
of coal and iron ore, largely for the making 
of steel. These were the raw materials that 
gave Britain her start, and which laid the 
foundation for the great industrial complex 
in the Pittsburgh-Chicago-Detroit triangle. 
Coal and iron ore are still important, and 
you are fortunate in possessing a regional 
eenter for converting them to steel in Ala- 
bama. But in recent years other materials 
have grown in relative significance—partic- 
ularly chemicals and the lighter metals, like 
aluminum. Here in the Middle South you 
have in abundance many of the basic raw 
materials for chemicals—oil, gas, salt, potash 
and sulfur among them. And Arkansas 
possesses the Nation’s largest deposits of 
bauxite, the source of aluminum. Couple 
these materials with efficient power and 
transportation, and it is little wonder that 
Reynolds, Kaiser, and the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America all have been expanding in 
this area, or that 70 new or expanded chemi- 
cal installations have been introduced into 
the Middle South in the past 5 years. Per- 
haps no other industry will develop so fast in 
the next decade as chemicals—particularly 
those derived from oil and gas. One of the 
South’s own experts, Dr. F. J. Soday, of 
Chemstrand, has pointed out that already 
one-third of the Nation’s chemical industry 
is located in the South as a whole, and that 
the proportion is expected to grow to no less 
than one-half a decade hence. Much of this 
grain will be right here in the Middle South. 

There is still another element essential to 
production which is becoming increasingly 
scarce in many areas, but which you in the 
Delta are able to take for granted. I refer 
to water—a resource which industry needs 
more and more as it expands and becomes 
more complex. Scarcity of water has al- 
ready become the No. 1 problem throughout 
large sections of the West and the Pacific 
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coast. It has reached a point where 
it is curtailing industrial expansion, and it 
clearly will slow future development unless a 
cheap method of removing salt from sea water 
can be found. Yet I understand that twice 
as much water flows through the Delta each 
day by way of the Mississippi as is used by 
the entire Nation. I venture to say that 
your plentiful water supply will become a 
factor of increasing importance in drawing 
industry to the Middle South. 

These then are your great assets for a 
further growth of industry—raw materials 
which are prized highly, ample water, good 
transportation and economical power. Nor 
must we forget that the Middle South, and 
indeed the South as a whole, is an area where 
a steady flow of new workers has become 
available to industry. Some of these are 
coming from farms where they can be spared, 
as a result of an increase in the use of 
machinery. Others are younger people who 
are taking jobs for the first time. Moreover, 
as you well know, many a small farmer has 
turned to farming on a part-time basis, while 
earning a good share of his income by work 
in a nearby factory. This is a trend which 
may well continue, particularly on farms 
which are not large enough to be efficient 
or to provide a good livelihood. 

It is a fact that you have in this region 
almost all the essential ingredients for a 
further expansion of industry. Yet there 
are several roadblocks that exist, and it would 
be shortsighted to ignore them. It seems 
to me that the Middle South has two prin- 
cipal deficiencies which somehow must be 
made up: first, you lack adequate capital to 
develop fully the resources of the area; and 
secondly, it seems probable that you have a 
shortage of skilled managerial personnel— 
particularly men who have had the train- 
ing and experience necessary to start up new 
industrial enterprises. I should like to look 
at each of these problems with you for a 
brief moment. 

On the matter of capital the entire South 
has made outstanding progress in the past 
15 years. This can be seen in the new houses, 
new appliances, new buildings, and equip- 
ment, all of which represent saving, much 
of it by your own people. Your progress is 
no less evident in the growing strength of 
your financial institutions. Here in the Mid- 
dle South, for example, the assets of banks 
have increased more than fourfold since 
1939—a rate of gain which is substantially 
greater than that for the Nation as a whole. 
Moreover, insurance companies and savings 
and loan associations have grown rapidly and 
now command assets which are 4 and 5 times 
those of prewar. Indeed, insurance com- 
panies throughout the entire South possess 


investments which exceed $18 billion in total.. 


These are all encouraging trends. But 
they are not fully adequate to meet the 
capital needs of the South. Your banks 
handle a good portion of the credit needs 
of the farmer and of those engaged in small 
industry and trade. Local banks also pro- 
vide substantial sums of mortgage money, 
as do insurance companies and savings and 
loan associations. In addition, insurance 
companies in the South have helped supply 
local utilities and certain industrial com- 
panies with part of their capital require- 
ments. In order to establish a modern in- 
dustrial plant, however, huge amounts of 
equity capital are needed, as well as a large 
quantity of short-term money. To a con- 
siderable extent, these funds must still flow 
into the Middle South from other sections 
of the country, either through investment of 
retained earnings by large national com- 
panies or through loans and investments by 
major banks and insurance companies located 
in the financial centers of the Nation. 

There is still some debate here in the 
South about this inflow of capital from other 
areas. It is sometimes objected that be- 
cause interest and dividends go to investors 
in the North the South is paying a form of 
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tribute to that area. In my judgment, this 
type of thinking does not rest on solid 
grounds. The fact is that the growth of 
industry by means of capital from other re- 
gions has helped raise living standards 
throughout the whole South. Wages have 
been increased; storekeepers, doctors, and 
dentists have benefited; and even the farmer 
has commanded a better price for produce 
sold for local consumption as a result of the 
influx of capital. As a matter of fact, ex- 
perience shows that any area, no matter 
where, with a fast developing industrial po- 
tential must be a net importer of capital. 
For many decades, in the 19th century the 
North was a net importer of capital from 
Great Britain and the Continent. Later the 
West was an importer, and today you in the 
South have become a sizable outlet for invest- 
ment funds from other regions. 

Newly established companies are normally 
energetic in training future management and 
technical personnel so that, for the most 
part, outsiders need only be brought in at 
this start. On this score, however, there is 
one further comment that might be worth 
making. You could undoubtedly hasten the 
time when you will be free of the need to 
import personnel by further attention to the 
technical training you provide in the South. 
Quite frankly, facilities for training engi- 
neers are particularly short here in the 
Middle South. I believe you have only 10 
schools that offer any type of engineering de- 
gree, and today these graduate no more than 
500 engineers a year. Toa lesser extent, this 
is a national problem as well. As you per- 
haps know, the country as a whole has 
fallen behind Russia in the training of engi- 
neers—last year we graduated 23,000 as 
against 63,000 in the Soviet Union. Thus, 
anything you can do to improve engineering 
facilities and training will help the whole 
Nation as well as your own position. 

And now I should like to say just a word 
about the key role which research is playing 
in industrial growth, both here and through- 
out the Nation. Outlays on research have 
grown enormously since prewar days—last 
year, for example, we spent almost $4 billion 
for industrial research, more than was spent 
during the entire-decade from 1930 to 1940. 
When you study these research expenditures, 
one of the most interesting facts that 
emerges is the close relationship between the 
amount spent by a particular industry, and 
the rate of growth of that industry. The 
industries that are spending the most on 
research today are electrical equipment, 
chemicals, and aircraft industries. Even 
within those fields, it is the companies which 
are spending relatively more on research 
which are growing most rapidly. Indeed, it 
ean be shown statistically that, on the aver- 
“age, companies which devote 3 percent to 
4 percent of their sales dollar to research 
more than double their total sales in a 
decade. 

Now these facts have significance for you 
in the Middle South in several ways. First, 
as I have already suggested, you are gaining 
the benefits of a research undertaken by 
large national companies which are oper- 
ating in your area. These are the companies 
which are most active in developing new 
products and new ways of doing things. 
Some of them have research facilities located 
right here in the Middle South—Esso Stand- 
ard Oil, Ethyl, and Lion Oil, for example. 


As a matter of fact, it has been estimated’ 


that at least half of the increase in per capita 
income in the South since prewar. can be 
traced to the development, through research, 
of new products and new processes which 
utilize resources found plentifully in the 
South—oil, gas, and forest products among 
them. 

By the same token, failure to spend money 
on research tends to have an adverse effect 
on the earnings of an industry. The textile 
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industry, for example, has traditionally spent 
relatively little on research. This is particu- 
larly true in that segment which is concerned 
chiefly with cottons and woolens. Compet- 
ing materials developed through research 
have made heavy inroads against the natural 
fibers in recent years. Yet cotton is one of 
your outstanding products. To improve the 
use of cotton as a material, I believe the 
cotton producers themselves will have to take 
responsibility for a certain amount of re- 
search pioneering. Already they have done 
this to some extent through the National 
Cotton Council, and I understand that the 
results to date have proved beneficial. I 
should think it decidedly in the interest of 
cotton producers to support this and similar 
research efforts... More than ever, we live in 
a day of research, and no group within our 
economy, no matter how important, can 
afford to rest content with the things as they 
are. 

As Isurvey the future of the Middle South, 
I cannot help feeling that it is a highly prom- 
ising one. True, agriculture which has long 
been a mainstay in your economic life, is in 
a period of transition. But, offsetting this, 
and helping in the adjustment, should be a 
continuing growth of industry and trade. 
Science has at last caught up with your re- 
sources, and many of them fit the needs of 
the mid-twentieth century particularly well. 
Progress thus seems assured—particularly if 
the Nation as a whole continues to grow. 
As time goes on, incomes here in the Middle 
South will rise, probably even faster than 
in the rest of the country. The growth in 
your own prosperity and strength will con- 
tribute to the stability of the country as a 
whole and, through it, to the peace of the 
world. If we have any lesson to learn from 
studying history and economics today, it is 
that the world is becoming more interde- 
pendent even as it become more nationalistic. 
We can thank God that this country stands 
together as one unit and that the minor 
differences we may have between one region 
and another do not prevent us from having 
unbounded faith and loyalty to our great 
Nation. It is a thrill for me as an American 
to be with you today to see the great things 
that are being done here in the South and 
to congratulate you on the bright future 
which is opening up in the years ahead. 





Tomorrow’s Merchant Fleet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday evening, May 22, my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. Macnuson] made 
the principal address before the Pro- 
peller Club dinner, Washington, D. C., 
on “Tomorrow’s Merchant Fleet.” Be- 
cause this address was in honor of Na- 
tional Maritime Day, and because of the 
great importance of the subject involved, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TOMORROW'S MERCHANT FLEET 
(Address by Senator Warren G. MacNusON 
before the Propeller Club dinner, Wash- 

ing, D. C., May 22, 1956) 

Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, I consider it a great honor to be with 
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you on National Maritime Day. It is the day 
Congress has set aside annually to pay trib- 
ute to, and reevaluate the progress, of our 
entire maritime industry. Throughout the 
day, in this country and abroad, our flag has 
been flying from all Government buildings 
in tribute to this great industry. American- 
flag ships, busy at their trade upon the 
oceans of the world, have dressed ship for this 
occasion. 

We have gathered here tonight to do our 
small part and pay our small tribute. While 
doing so, every one of us should be re- 
affirming our pledge to do everything within 
our power to keep the merchant marine of 
the United States strong. To renew our 
efforts, during the coming year. To accom- 
plish the tasks which will make the United 
States merchant marine the most efficient, 
the most modern, and the best-equipped 
merchant fleet in the entire world. 

I wish that everyone could realize the im- 
portance of our merchant marine, to them, 
as Americans, in time of peace as well as in 
time of emergency and war. Unfortunately, 
the industry is not of such a nature that it 
can show off its product. Unlike the air 
transport industry, it cannot present an im- 


- pressing air show with echelon after echelon 


of new equipment passing overhead. In- 
stead, we are limited to deep water areas to 
display our wares and thus limited in our 
personal contact with the general public. 
I am happy to say, however, that our ships 
are busy plying the trade routes of the world. 
The few that are resting in United States 
harbors tonight would be woefully inade- 
quate to convey our message to the American 
people, and the importance of the health 
of our industry to them. 

I might say here that I am informed on 
the average our dry cargo vessels spend 60 
percent of their time in port and only 40 
percent at sea. This condition is directly 
attributable to the unbelievable lacK of 
progress during the past 50 years in the de- 
velopment of new cargo handling techniques 
and port facilities. I have mentioned only 
two of the many problems facing us today. 
The need for a better informed public as 
to the requirements of the merchant marine 
and its value to them. The need for more 
research and development to devise methods 
and equipment to improve our antiquated 
and inefficient cargo handling methods. 

Tomorrow’s merchant fleet is my topic. 
It would give me the greatest pleasure to be 
able to tell you that tomorrow’s fleet is here 
now. As a matter of fact, I would be de- 
lighted to be able to tell you that tomorrow’s 
merchant fleet will be here tomorrow. Un- 
forunately, I can do neither. I can very 
definitely tell you that it is not here today. 

I can also tell you that without the con- 
tinuing efforts of all of you in the exercise of 
your daily duties that it will not be here 
tomorrow. 

All of us know that the United States mer- 
chant marine is the fourth arm of our na- 
tional defense, both during a cold war and in 
time of actual conflict. Unless we continue 
our efforts to protect it from those who would 
ignore its needs during peacetime, it will 
fall into decay and ruin as it did prior to 
World WarsIand II. We must continue our 
efforts to improve and modernize this great 
industry. 

Let us suppose a child is born tonight who, 
upon reaching his 7th birthday asks his 
father to take him down to the docks to see 
the new ships flying the flag of the United 
States. If the father is well enough in- 
formed, he could explain that on the night 
the boy was born 7 years ago, over 70 percent 
of the United States merchant fleet was in 
such a condition that the vessels are obso- 


‘lete in 1963. He could further explain that 


these were the ships built during World 
War II and that because the United States 
did not have a sound, long-range shipbuild- 
ing program, very few new wessels were 
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financed, designed and constructed during 
the intervening 20 years. This condition 
resulted in the decay of the major part of 
the merchant fleet. The father then could, 
and with great difficulty I believe, try to 
make the child understand that because we 
did not have an active, healthy, vessel re- 
placement program, our shipyards fell into 
disuse. With the resultant disintegration 
of existing facilities, labor skills were lost. 
There was no opportunity to utilize the 
skills that had been perfected. He could 
point out that capital was not available to 
build ships, because opponents to a strong 
merchant marine or those who fail to under- 
stand this problem, insist that subsidies and 
aids provided by the Government be on a 
temporary and piecemeal basis. 

Thus, shipowners and investment bankers, 
as prudent businessmen, could not advocate 
the necessarily large investment required 
for new ship construction because of the 
impermanent nature of our maritime aid 
program and our lack of a long-range, sound 
ship construction program, 

Then, I am afraid, he would have to tell 
the boy, rather lamely, something along this 
line. “You see, son, back in those days we 
were at peace and we wanted to reduce our 
taxes and we just couldn't see giving aid to 
a private industry just so it could meet for- 
eign competition. When the time came and 
we needed the merchant marine to supply 
our requirements away from home, we found 
that ours just wasn’t much help.” I am 
afraid all this would be rather complicated 
for a 7 year old boy. It seems to be too 
complicated for grown, mature adults, and 
our record, out of two world wars, proves 
this. But wouldn’t it be wonderful if that 
father could take his son down to a harbor 
and point with pride to gleaming stream- 
lined efficient vessels and say with pride, 
“There you are, son. That’s part of the mer- 
chant marine of the United States—the 
finest fleet of any country in the world.” 

To build, to operate, to experiment re- 
quires labor. Our ships are manned by fine 
American officers and seamen. Each day 
they are on their jobs swells their fund of 
experience and knowledge of their particular 
duty. They become more efficient and better 
qualified. They are ready for advancement, 
either at sea or ashore. Such training and 
experience cannot be purchased anywhere 
on earth. 

The labor problem in the shipyards is 
acute. It has been 10 years since the end 
of World War II. During that 10 years, 
many skilled craftsmen and engineers, who 
were essential to the success of the World 
War II shipbuilding program, have left the 
industry. Who is taking their place? In 
1944, the young men were away at war. 
Yet, in 1964, in case of an emergency, it will 
be these same men who will be called upon 
to enter our labor force. Because of our lack 
of building during this 20-year period, we 
will not only lack an adequate merchant 
nrarine, but we will not have an adequately 
trained labor force. 

Fortunately for us, the rumblings of World 
War II were loud and ominous enough to give 
a little time to prepare for the task ahead. 
We cannot count on a similar preparatory 
time in the future. In fact, everything that 
I have read and heard would indicate exactly 
the opposite. With no time to prepare, un- 
trained labor, inadequate facilities, our posi- 
tion will be materially different than it was 
in 1940. It is necessary for all of us to do 
what we can to prevent this dismal picture 
from ever becoming a reality. 

LEGISLATION 

Merchant marine legislation, like other 
types of legislation, is not perfect. Chang- 
ing times and conditions require amrend- 
ments and additions to existing law. As 
chairman of the Senate Committee for Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce, I have person- 
ally supervised 34 merchant marine bills 
in the 84th Congress. Twenty-five of these 
bills have passed the Senate. Thirteen of 
these bills have become law. Probably one 
of the most important bills to the maritime 
industry in this Congress is S. 2584 which 
threatens the principle underlying our 50-50 
law. That bill is now before my committee. 
In essence, S. 2584 would amend Public Law 
480 and exempt certain cargoes from the pro- 
visions of Public Law 664 (50-50), which re- 
quires that 50 percent of all cargoes fi- 
nanced or purchased with Federal funds be 
transported in American-flag vessels. If I 
may, I would like to digress a moment and 
give you some background on the origina- 
tion of this policy. 


FIFTY-FIFTY 


Historically, the United States has at- 
tempted to protect its merchant marine 
from foreign competition and to prepare 
it to act as the fourth arm of defense. In- 
itially, such protection was directed to all 
domestic commerce in support of our over- 
seas Military Establishment. Later it was 
extended to include all foreign shipments 
created by loans made by agencies of the 
United States. The 1936 act reduced this 
volume to a substantial portion of the 
United States export and import water- 
borne commerce. Public Law 664 (50-50) 
further defined the area as 50 percent of our 
foreign aid program. As a result, since-1946 
foreign-flag vessels have steadily increased 
their advantage in this field until today they 
carry 75 percent of the United States foreign 
commerce. Cargo preference (Public Law 
664) has been a great factor in retaining 
for United States flag vessels the 25 percent 
that we now carry. In the market place 
the American owner is at a disadvantage in 
competing for pure commrercial cargo for 
several reasons. Exchange restrictions, the 
terms of sales imposed by overseas buyers 
and most important, the traditional policy 
of and economic incentives for foreign gov- 
ernments and citizens to patronize vessels 
of their own national registry, are the pri- 
mary factors. Now, certain maritime nations 
are attepting to reduce the American-flag 
traffic to an even smaller figure by recom- 
mending the elimination of 50-50 to certain 
Government-aid cargoes. 

Gentlemen, we should face up to this 
problem. The United States, to continue as 
a Nation, must maintain a strong and ade- 
quate defense system. An important and 
essential arm of that system is the merchant 
marine. To maintain a trained and efficient 
personnel and to stay abreast of maritime 
technological developments the peacetime 
American merchant marine must receive 
Government aid. 

We certainly cannot accomplish this by 
removing the basic plans upon which our 
entire policy is founded, or by weakening 
legislation specifically designed to keep our 
merchant marine strong. We certainly can- 
not give our foreign friends a commercial 
carte blanche in peacetime and still give 
them adequately staffed and efficient ships 
in wartime. It merely evolves to the ques- 
tion of whether we desire unlimited free 
trade in peacetime and an inadequate or 
nonexistent American merchant marine—or 
whether we insist upon certain trade advan- 
tages for our own ships (which, incidentally, 
every foreign maritime nation does) and 
have a strong fourth arm of defense if the 
need arises. 

I have been fighting for the latter prin- 
ciple for many years. I shall continue to 
fight for it. Changing times and conditions 
require changes in existing law. It is the 
function of Congress to determine whether 
such changes are in the best interest of the 
people of the United States. Accordingly, 
in the discharge of my duty, I ordered that 
hearings be held on the merits of this sug- 
gested amendment, 
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RESEARCH—ATOMIC SHIP 


While it is necessary to work with the tools 
at hand to improve the status of our mer- 
chant marine, we cannot ignore the possible 
tools of the future. Nothing in this world 
is static. If we do not progress, we are, in 
effect, retrogressing. The speed of the retro- 
gression is dependent upon how fast our 
competition is progressing. In the merchant 
marine field, our failure to devote a proper 
amount of time, money, and men to research 
and experimentation has retarded our over- 
all progress. Our generation lives in the age 
of the atom. The experimental age, to be 
sure, but nonetheless, it is our lot to be 
faced with this challenging situation. If we 
meet the challenge, we can turn it to our 
advantage. If we fail, the world may go 
down with us. 

I have advocated the construction and 
operation of a nuclear-powered prototype 
merchant ship. Certainly the national in- 
terest requires that the Federal Government 
take the lead and bear the brunt of the cost 
during the experimental and development 
stages. The full cooperation of the atomic- 
energy people, the nuclear-reactor manufac- 
turers, and the representatives of the ship- 
ping companies would be essential to the suc- 
cess of such an undertaking. 

With the reality of nuclear vessel propul- 
sion upon us, I suggest the maritime industry 
is on the brink of an event of even greater 
impact than the coming of steam to trans- 
ocean movement of goods and people. The 
application of atomic energy to merchant 
vessels will make all of us hardly recognize 
this trade. in the near future as judged by 
today’s standards. 

The potential carrying capacity of each 
vessel will be so great due to the increase in 
revenue space per ship and high speed that 
present trade volume could be handled with 
far fewer units. Concomitant changes will 
therefore be necessary in the entire steam- 
ship organization. Policy decisions will be 
rendered by or in close consort with engi- 
meers and physicists. Sea speeds will mean 
trade routes will necessarily be altered as 
distances shrink in terms of voyage days. 
Cargo handling time will stand in even 
greater contrast to present sea time and re- 
quire courageous and forward-thinking solu- 
tions. Terminal facilities will require radi- 
cal reshaping in order to adapt to the more 
modern ocean carrier. Port time must be cut 
to avoid retarding of the rapid movement of 
vessels. 

Purely commercial and private operation 
of atomic-powered merchant vessels may be 
@ greater distance away than their mere 
physical existence because of the heavy in- 
itial capital investment. Government and 
industry will have to work hand in hand to 
reduce the costs so that such a plan is prac- 
ticable. Regardless of financial considera- 
tions, the private ownership of atomic- 
powered vessels is not so far off that the in- 
dustry can dismiss the prospect of having 
soon to recast its total rate structure. With 
such recasting the true and total impact of 
atomic vessel propulsion will be felt. Com- 
petitive pricing of merchandise will undergo 
sharp changes worldwide as ocean transpor- 
tation costs are drastically reduced. With 
the lower freight costs, goods will be moving 
across the ocean of a nature and in a volume 
as cannot presently be visualized. The 
atomic merchant ship will surely bring 
dramatically new patterns of international 
trade. These patterns will affect not our 
maritime industry alone but the very roots 
of our domestic economy. I hope the mari- 
time industry stands ready to adjust to and 
pioneer in these developments. Ultimately, 
the net benefit thereof will be reaped by the 
peoples around the world. 

The overall project is so vast and over- 
whelming that all of us could devote the 
remainder of our lives to this one task, and 
yet there would still be much to do. The 
fact that we may fail or encounter prodi- 
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gious problems along the way should not de- 
ter us one singe day. Who among you can 
tell me with accuracy how much time we 
have left to accomplish these necessities? 
The answer is obvious. Such research and 
development is essential to our national 
welfare and to the well-being of every oper- 
ator of an American-flag vessel, as well as 
to the world. 

Planning for ships which make up to- 
morrow’s fleet is important. But we must 
plan ahead for the men to man them, too. 

Finally, we are making important headway 
on the training facilities for the men our 
fleet will need. 

By unanimous action of both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point became a permanent Federal academy 
last February. 

Ironically while administration spokes- 
men these days praise the American Mer- 
chant Marine, the Defense Department has 
threatened withdrawal of the Naval Reserve 
status held by the cadets at Kings Point and 
at the four State maritime academies. 
However, the Senate has passed a measure 
(S. 1748) designed to insure the continuation 
of this important reserve program and it is 
to be hoped tht the House will take similar 
action before they adjourn for the summer. 





Veto of the Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a copy of a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Deseret News written by Mr. 
Evan M. Hess of Plymouth, Utah, which 
was printed in that newspaper under 
date of May 7, 1956, and called to my at- 
tention by Mr. J. A. Watts of Logan, 
Utah. 

This letter, which commends President 
Eisenhower for his veto on H. R. 12, also 
exhibits a rare quality of self-reliance 
seldom seen these days. Because it is 
typical of the philosophy epitomized by 
down-to-earth farmers, and is a refresh- 
ing expression of individualism, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as 
follows: 

UTAH FARMER PRAISES THE VETO—PERMANENT 
SECURITY HELD UNATTAINABLE 

Looking at the present farm situation 
through the eyes of one whose income is de- 
rived wholly from the soil, I find it impos- 
sible to find the proper words of praise with 
which to express the feelings of gratitude 
and thankfulness that came to me upon 
learning of our President's veto of a farm 
bill that would be impractical, impossible and 
nothing less than a burden on the Nation as 
a whole and a shortcut to farm regimenta- 
tion, or in plain English, dictatorship. 

After watching for 20 years or more the 
farmers of our Nation being sweet-talked 
into putting a price tag on their God-given 
right to do and act as they see fit, I can 
feel only respect and admiration for the ac- 
tion of our President and his Secretary of 
Agriculture in their attempt to loosen the 
chains of compulsory farm legislation and 
give back to us the priceless heritage of free- 
dom our forebearers so gallantly defended for 
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those who were to follow to enjoy because in 
this struggle for temporal salvation there is 
no man, body of men, or any political party 
that can guarantee temporal security in a 
material world. 

Now that we are being offered an opportu- 
nity to think and act for ourselves and put 
to use our own initiative and ingenuity I 
sincerely hope the majority of the farmers 
of this great Nation can realize and under- 
stand more fully just what our President and 
Secretary of Agriculture are trying to do for 
us because it is when we sit back, drifting 
with the crowd and Ietting someone else do 
our thinking for us that we will eventually 
lose the right to do our own thinking and 
better would it be for us than were we mere 
beasts of burden in the field. 

Strong men demand the fight for freedom 
while weaklings sit idly by and whimper for 
security. 

EVAN M. Hess, 

PLYMOUTH, UTAH. 





Mike McDermott, a Democratic Missionary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY of §[Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, if a future historian relates the 
contribution of our present political par- 
ties I have to concede that he would 
credit the Republican Party with mak- 
ing the advertising jingle and the soap 
opera a political asset. Likewise, he 
must credit the Democratic Party with 
the organization of individuals of all 
walks of life into a party that gives all 
the opportunity to effectively express 
their governmental ideas. The Cook 
County Democratic Organization has 
been a leading contributor to this demo- 
cratic achievement. Coronet, one of our 
national magazines, recently depicted 
the operation of the basic unit of the 
great democracy of Cook County, the 
ward or neighborhood organization. It 
relates the poiltical story of Michael H. 
McDermott, a close personal friend and 
committeeman of the 13th Democratic 
ward organization, part of which is in 
my own eongressional district. I think 
the article ought to be included in the 
RECORD. 

Boss OF THE THIRTEENTH 
(By James A. Skardon) 

Chictago, like many big cities, is divided 
into wards which, in turn, are divided into 
precincts. Biggest of the wards is the 13th, 
sprawling along the city’s South Side from 
55th to 75th Streets, north and south, and 
from Ashland to Harlem Avenues east and 
west. The ward includes the Chicago Mid- 
way Airport, Marquette Park, industrial 
plants, many homes and some 100,000 resi- 
dents. 

Of these, it is doubtful whether any one 
of them is more important to the ward as a 
whole than 5-foot-5, 172-pound, 55-year-old 
Irishman who each Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings from 7:30 to 10 p. m. sits at a desk 
in a murky office at 6509 South Kedzie Ave- 
nue and receives an endless stream of visitors. 
He is Michael H. McDermott who, as com- 
mitteeman of the 13th Ward Regular Demo- 
cratic Organization is, in effect, Democratic 
“boss” of the ward. As such, he is a key fig- 
ure in the party organization that starts on 
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the block level with the workers, and goes 
up through the assistant precinct captains, 
precinct captains, ward committeeman, and 
county and State committeemen to the na- 
tional committee, paralelling governmental 
offices and often exceeding them in power. 
For when the party organization is strong, as 
in Mike’s case (he has never lost the ward to 
the Republicans), the organization not only 
decides who is to run but, through the offi- 
Cials it elects, it governs. 

To the people of his ward, Mike is govern- 
ment they can touch. He worries with them 
over their problems, visits with them when 
they are sick and, in general, sees to it that 
the party takes care of its own. 

In doing this, he wraps up the ward for the 
Democratic Party. 

For most of his life Mike has Known little 
but politics. His father was a Chicago pre- 
cinct captain before him. Mike got his start 
30 years ago as an assistant precinct captain, 
became successively a precinct captain and 
then, after 18 years, ward committeeman. 

The organization chose him to serve out 
the term of a man who had died; and the 
party elected him to.a full 4-year term in 
1952. This year he is running again for a 
job that pays him no salary and takes up 
so much of his spare time, including 2 
evenings a week and most of Saturday and 
Sunday. But there are benefits in being a 
strong party man. Mike earns $8,000 a year 
on a fulltime job as chief clerk in the 
county clerk’s office and, as a representa- 
tive in the State assembly, he serves 6 
months every 2 years at a salary of $10,000 
a term. 

Mike does an untold number of favors 
for the people of his ward. Some are done 
out of friendship, some out of sympathy; 
but by far the greatest number are done 
for the good of the party—for the simple 
and straightforward reason that when Mike, 
or perhaps 1 of the 98 precinct captains 
who work under him, helps someone out, 
just one thing is expected in return for 
the time, trouble, and thoughtfulness of 
the organization’s man. That one thing is 
a vote for the candidates of the regular 
Democratic organization. 

For this vote Mike might help to make 
it easier to get a license to run a school 
bus, give a letter of recommendation, get 
a jail guard transferred, help a boy apply 
for Annapolis, get a tax assessment more 
fairly adjusted, or find a job for one of the 
faithful. This is the you-do-this-for-me- 
and-I'll-do-this-for- you game that gets 
candidates elected in the precincts of 
American democracy. 

If Mike plays this game skillfully, he is 
able to count on enough votes among the 
54,000 registered voters in the 13th ward 
to carry the ward for the Democrats. He 
has won new friends and workers for the 
party. And the more people he and his 
organization convert, the bigger and more 
formidable Mike’s own little empire be- 
comes; and the stronger the party grows 
all the way from the precinct to Washington. 
- Every Saturday and sometimes on Sunday, 
Mike makes the rounds of his neighborhood, 
checking on needed civic improvements, 
calling at the maternity hospital to welcome 
a new baby, chatting with priests, ministers, 
storekeepers, policemen, teachers, club lead- 
ers, and householders. 

Most of Mike’s activities are of the prac- 
tical sort that deal with the voters in his 
ward and their immediate problems. He 
gains as much from the on-the-spot associa- 
tions as the voters do; for, especially at elec- 
tion time, he and his men must not only 
get out the vote, but must be able to give 
the party chiefs a running, up-to-the-min- 
ute report on the political feelings and voting 
intentions of the people within his ward. 

By talking with people, checking on situ~ 
ations at first hand, and studying the reports 
from his captains, Mike knows, almost to the 
house, how the voting will go in his ward. 
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Thus, he is the party’s eyes and ears as well 
as its helping hand and its gentle but firm 
persuader. 

In the chain of command that controls 
the operations of a major political party, 
Mike reports to the higher ups just as the 
precinct captains report to him. When he 
gets a problem he can’t handle on his own 
level, he takes it downtown to Democratic 
headquarters in the Morrison Hotel, where 
he talks with County Committee Chairman 
Richard Daley, who is also mayor of Chicago. 

To Mike, whatever they say downtown is 
law, be it about the choice of a candidate, 
the use of party funds, or the handing out 
of jobs. This absolute obedience is a prime 
requisite for success in Mike’s chosen pro- 
fession; for without it a party, like an army, 
would not be able to function. Mike's loyal- 
ty and obedience to the party are steadfast, 
for, as he says, “I was born a Democrat and 
I believe in them.” 

A bachelor, Mike lives simply with his 
widowed sister in the same house in which 
he was raised. He neither drinks nor smokes 
and likes to get in a round of golf when he 
can. Evenings, wherr he is not at head- 
quarters or attending some party function, 
he studies the latest changes in Chicago laws 
and reads books on politics. 

Outside of the Democratic Party, one of 
his main interests in life is his young niece, 
Sharon Doran, who lives just down the block 
and sees to it that Uncle Mike doesn't forget 
the $1 allowance he gives her each week. 

People leave Mike pretty much alone at 
night; but they know they can catch him 
at home on Sunday mornings before 10:45 
when he leaves to attend 11 o’clock mass. 
He will spend the rest of the day doing 
numerous local political chores. 

With most of his time and energy volun- 
tarily contributed to the party, Mike has 
little left for himself; but he would have it 
no other way. He is proud of his party, 
and proud to be able to serve it. He would 
fight you at the merest suggestion that his 
work is not as honest as any other; or that 
he is not serving the public good. For Mike 
loves people with the same intensity that 
marks his devotion to the Democratic Party. 

As a result, things would not be the same 
for him if he were not able to walk along 
calling everyone by their first!name and 
having them answer, “Hiya Mike!” This 
makes it all worthwhile, and for Mike it 
makes the 13th ward the finest place in the 
world to live and work. 


Address of Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts Be- 
fore Reserve Officers Association at 
Remington Hall, Anniston, Ala., April 
28, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcGREs- 
SIONAL RECorD, I include the speech made 
by my colieague, Congressman KENNETH 
RosertTs, on the occasion of the annual 
‘convention of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation in Anniston, Ala., April 28, 1956. 
It is an excellent speech depicting the 
great contributions which have been 
made by our Reserve forces, and the im- 
portant role they play in our national de- 
fense today. It is important that in this 
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time of international tension, we all rec- 
ognize and support the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 as one of our strongest bul- 
warks of peace. 

The speech follows: 

This evening we are observing Military Re- 
serve Week. I think it is altogether fitting 
and proper that this meeting be held here at 
Fort McClellan as by this coming together, 
we are in a sense honoring an institution that 
has contributed in every possible way to the 
defense of this Nation and to the defense of 
the free world. I have met many people 
in other parts of the country who remember 
the days of World War I and World War II 
and the training at Fort McClellan which 
fitted them for the defense of this country. 

I am sure all of us know that during World 
War II, 350,000 troops were trained at Mc- 
Clellan and went on to practically all of the 
battlefields where American troops were 
found during World War II. During the 
years of inactivity at Fort McClellan, which 
have been few, National Guard and Reserve 
officers have trained here and have gone on 
to participate in Korea and, in fact, on every 
front where democracy is being challenged. 
We are indeed grateful for the fact that Mc- 
Clellan is again being given its right to pre- 
pare not only our men, but also the women 
of the WAC for their duties throughout the 
world. McClellan occupies a three-fold posi- 
tion, or I may say, has a three-fold mission. 
It is the center for the Chemical Corps 
-Training Command, the permanent home of 
the WAC, and is the center for National 
Guard and Reserve training in the South- 
east. I could not in all fairness pay tribute 
to this three-fold mission without emphasiz- 
ing the tremendous contribution which is 
made by Anniston Ordnance Depot at Bynum. 
I am sure you know that had if not been for 
the preparation made there, the readiness 
and the efficiency of this installation, our 
troops in Korea would have had no ready 
supply of armament in that conflict. It has 
been reported that MacArthur's intelligence 
told him that heavy tanks could not be used 
in Korea because of the flimsy bridge struc- 
tures and narrow roads, but, as you know, 
those of you who were in the Korean con- 
flict, tanks were used by the Communists and 
had it not been for the fact that installa- 
tions like Bynum had prepared for this 
eventuality, we would have been kicked com- 
pletely out of the peninsula of Korea. With 
these two great defense installations, both 
having a tremendously important mission, 
certainly Calhoun County has contributed a 
great share to the defense of democracy. 

Now, let me get back to my mission which 
constitutes a rare privilege in many ways. 
In the first place, having served in the Navy 
as a member of the Reserve Corps, I think I 
have an understanding of the attitude and 
I might say I know something about the 
treatment Reserves have received in the past. 
I suppose there will always be a certain 
amount of healthy competition between the 
Regulars and the Reserves, and while we like 
to talk about the importance of the citizen 
soldier, I think that without the regular es- 
tablishment we could never hope to compete 
with the military of the dictatorship nations. 
I know that I speak the sentiment of all 
here when I say that we are all proud of West 
Point, Annapolis, and the new Air Force 
Academy. We are grateful for the products 
of these institutions and you have to admit 
that these establishments have a great deal 
on the ball when you consider the fact that 
from these schools have come men like Rob- 
ert E. Lee, U. S. Grant, Phil Sheridan, Ches- 
ter Nimitz, John Towers, Smedley Butler, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, James Van Fleet, Law- 
ton Collins and many others who have at- 
tained the heights of glory in military 
achievement. At the same time, however, 
the great mass of military personnel has al- 
ways come from the ranks of average citi- 
zens and it has been the ability to convert 
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people from the plough handle, the store, the 
factory, the mine and the forest in a short 
time which has made them equal or superior 
to the Nazi storm trooper and the regular 
soldier of our enemies in arms. 

So, you might say that with the leadership 
provided by the Regular Army, Navy and 
Air Force, this country will doubtless con- 
tinue to rely on a highly trained Reserve. 

It occurs to me, however, that with the 
new nuclear weapons and with the crashing 
of the sonic barrier, the United States will 
never again have a breathing spell between 
the time of the first enemy attack and the 
period of retaliation on our part. I think 
there is general agreement on this fact and 
I sincerely believe that upon the success of 
our military reserve training program may 
well hinge the outcome of the next conflict. 
Historically, the subject of trained reserves 
has been with us since the latter part of 
the 18th century, but never before has this 
subject been so well pointed up as it was 
in the Korean emergency. Never before has 
the cost of the lack of a military program 
been so illustrated in terms of human un- 
fairness and military unpreparedness. Be- 
tween World War II and Korea, about 4% 
million men came of military age; about 
1,100,000 saw service through induction or 
enlistment; 3,500,000 did nothing and 
although about 900,000 of the 3,500,000 would 
have been 4-F under present military stand- 
ards, the balance were fit in every way for 
military service and were required neither 
to train nor to serve. When the Korean 
conflict came we had no source of trained 
manpower except the National Guard and 
the veterans of World: War II who still had 
a@ reserve obligation. About 986,000 reserv- 
ists were recalled for Korea and of this group 
70 percent—between 600,000 and 700,000— 
were veterans of World War II. These men 
were heads of families, defense workers, 
scientists, technicians, farmers and just 
plain citizens earning a living. They were 
ordered into active Federal service regard- 
less of any of the above situations which 
might have deferred them from induction, 
while others younger than they who had 
never before worn the uniform and who were 
heads of families, defense workers, scientists, 
technicians, farmers and just plain citizens 
earning a living were exempt or deferred 
from induction on that basis. It was an odd 
situation that the county would call up a 
32-year-old World War II veteran, com- 
pletely inactive in the reserve, with a wife 
and 3 children, and yet a young man 19 years 
old, a college freshman or sophomore taking 
@ campus course could be deferred “in the 
interest of national safety and welfare” as 
essential to the civilian economy. Further, 
if this young freshman ‘or sophomore could 
do some successful wooing and get himself 
& wife and become a father while the fighting 
was going on—and immense numbers of 
them did—he was given a permanent ex- 
emption from service on that basis. In 
short, some men paid twice for their ticket 
to freedom while a larger and younger group 
drew free passes. Such a situation was re- 
peated thousands of times during the Korean 
conflict. It could not be charged to a lack 
of patriotism on the part of this younger 
group, but certainly it demonstrated the lack 
of a fair system and one might even say 
the lack of good commonsense. The Korean 
war began in June 1950 and in 4 short 
months over 300,000 reservists had been re- 
called. By the end of the year, 700,000 re- 
servists were on active duty. 

Now let’s look at the draft. In July not 
one soldier was inducted. In August about 
1,500 were inducted, and in September 50,000 
per month. In the following months the 
draft level was about 50,000. It is crystal 
cleag, that the first and most horrible year 
of the Korean war was fought by regulars 
brought quickly up to strength by veteran 
reservists, some of whom were in Korea less 
than a month after receiving their recall. 
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Aside from the aspect of human suffering, 
what did this cost the country in terms of 
dollars? Roughly, before Korea, dependency 
allowances were about a quarter of a billion 
dollars a year. After the war began these 
costs jumped to $1 billion a year, or a grand 
total of $3 billion for the 3 years of the 
conflict. Clearly, since men with families 
were not inducted during this period, the 
bulk of this money was required because of 
the recall of reservists, most of whom had 
families. The older veteran cost the Govern- 
ment more for dependents, housing, and 
schooling, as well as for other nongovern- 
mental expenditures for emergency needs of 
wives and families by the Red Cross. No 
matter who spends the money, the American 
people pay the bill. 

I cannot spend time in this talk trying to 
convince you of the importance of trained 
men; your presence here is sufficient proof 
of your belief, I think most of us know also 
that it is not weapons alone that wins wars, 
but the men who handle the weapons. In 
the final analysis, it is the man, his training, 
his morale, his courage that determines the 
survival of nations, 

It has been said that from the earliest 
days of the Republic, a military obligation 
has been recognized and it will be remem- 
bered that the first reservist to serve his 
country was the minuteman of 1776. Most 
of the States followed a plan of setting up 
the office of adjutant general as one of 
the first provisions in their constitutions. 
This was natural and proper because before 
the pioneers could establish homes, churches, 
and schools, there undoubtedly had to be 
some semblance of order and security. From 
Washington’s time down to the present, the 
citizen’s obligation to serve in the defense of 
his country has been legally established. It 
is sad to note, however, that until last year 
with the passage of the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955, no mandatory training had ever 
been provided for the future soldiers of this 
country. 

I suppose one might say that the reluc- 
tance to provide for military training is due 
in part to the fear of the people of military 
dictatorship. Having been oppressed for so 
long by the mother country, by having troops 
quartered on them without their consent, 
the heroes of the Revolution probably trans- 
ferred their hate of the Red Coats down to 
successive generations, and I might say that 
I think this hate has served a good purpose, 
Today, however, when we are living on the 
brink of nuclear war; when we are, as Sena- 
tor Barkley said last Saturday night, 
attempting to see how close to the brink we 
can rollerskate without going over; it is well 
that we officially establish not only military 
obligation, but mandatory military training. 
The Congress has determined that since we 
need military manpower, the best way and 
the economical way is to have a smaller 
standing regular force and a large Reserve 
of 3 million men trained and ready. So it 
is that the Congress last year, for the first 
time, a@ universal military training 
law which will, it is hoped, do much to rem- 
edy these weaknesses in the Reserve. 

From the moment children are born 
parents watch over them, protect them, and 
prepare them for the life ahead. We teach 
them to be careful in heavy traffic on the way 
to school and we call the doctor at the slight- 
est sign of sickness. We do without many 
things we would like to have and sacrifice 
so that we can give our children the best edu- 
cation within our means so that they will 
be prepared to meet the challenge of life 
and the professional or business world, but 
we have utterly failed to make available to 
them the military training that will be so 
essential for their service in the event of war. 
In previous wars many men lost their lives 
because of the lack of training. The new 
6-months training program at least gives 
them a chance to learn physical survival. 
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I will not spend much time trying to ex- 
plain the details of the new act as I am sure 
that this group is quite familiar with it. 
As you know, it provides that young men 
between 17 and 18% years of age can join 
the Army Reserve, the National Guard, or 
the Marine Corps Reserve, take 6 months of 
basic training and return home for Reserve 
service of 744 years. Going in at this age, 
these men by the age of 25 or 26 will begin 
to have family responsibilities or to advance 
in their civilian jobs and will be completely 
out of service. The program also provides 
that young men who are over 18% years old 
can enlist in the Reserves for 6 years by vol- 
unteering for 2 years’ active service and 4 
years as a part of a Reserve component. Be- 
cause he chooses 2 years’ active service in- 
stead of 6 months, his total Reserve obliga- 
tion is 6 years instead of 8. In the third 
category a man has the choice of being 
drafted instead of volunteering and he would 
then serve 2 years of active duty. 

Generally speaking, we will have 3 cate- 
gories besides the National Guard; one, the 
Ready Reserve, consisting of 2.9 millions, of 
whom 1 million will be available immediately 
in an emergency proclaimed by the President, 
the remainder being on call in a national 
emergency announced by the Congress. This 
is our fire brigade. Secondly, we will have 
the Standby Reserve, which can be called 
only in time of war or a national emergency 
declared by the Congress. The third group 
is the Retired Reserve, whose members may 
be ordered to active duty if the Nation is at 
war or if Congress declares a national emer- 
gency. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of the cooperation of the group this 
evening in putting this program across. It 
has advantages to the Nation, to you and me, 
to every citizen, to every family in this Na- 
tion of ours. With the confused and dis- 
couraging picture which we face on the in- 
ternational front, we cannot afford to become 
overconfident nor can we fail to recognize 
the facts of life. While I have a feeling that 
things are never as good as painted by the 
Republicans nor as dark as painted by the 
Democrats in an election year, I would be 
less than frank with you if I did not say 
that we are facing an enemy that has for its 
goal the complete domination and control of 
the world. The enemy is resourceful, ruth- 
less, and persistent. In the past we have 
been assured that we held the advantage in 
science and technology, but we know that 
the enemy has the world’s largest submarine 
force in existence. We know that the enemy 
has the atomic and hydrogen bomb. We 
know that he is outproducing us in long- 
range intercontinental bombers. We have 
been told on pretty good authority that Rus- 
sia may come up with a long-range ballistics 
missile which would undoubtedly carry an 
atomic warhead and would enable him to 
immobilize and destroy many of the over- 
seas bases, as well as the countries in which 
these bases are located. 

In conclusion, we have our work cut out 
for us and it may be later than we think. 
This week—from April 22 to April 28—has 
been designated as National Reserves Week 
by the National Security Committee. It has 
been recognized by the President, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and General Sarnoff, Chair- 
man of the National Security Training Com- 
mission. This Reserve program must suc- 
ceed, and it is our business to see that it 
does. While today we marvel at the wonders 
of science, the next war will be won just as 
have all wars in the past—by the ingenuity 
and courage of man himself. I do not sub- 
scribe to the business of a 1-bomb or 1-rocket 
war. I believe that we can hold our own in 
the production of nuclear weapons and the 
means with which to employ them. If we 
ever lose a war it will be because of our own 
lack of decision, our softness, and the lack 
of a real basic spirit of sacrifice. Let us re- 
member, too, that while we prepare and teach 
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our young men the art of war we hope that 
in so doing we shall convince the aggressor 
of the folly of an attack on this Nation and 
the free nations of the world. Let us hope 
and pray that there will come about an 
understanding of men everywhere, and that 
by continuing to work through agencies such 
as the United Nations we shall eventually 
reach that time so desired and so desirable, 
the time of peace on earth and good will 
toward men. 





Speech by Representative Edna F. Kelly 
at the 50th Anniversary Banquet of the 
Tralee Social Club, May 19, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address by the Honorable Epna F. 
KELLY, of the 10th Congressional District 
of New York, at the 50th anniversary 
banquet of the Tralee Social Club on 
Saturday, May 19, 1956. 

At the same time, I would like to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to Con- 
gresswoman KEtty for the stanch sup- 
port she has given to our efforts here in 
the Congress to secure passage of a reso- 
lution urging the elimination of partition 
in Ireland. Much of the credit for the 
success we have had in the past rightly 
belongs to Mrs. Ketty. She has been a 
great source of strength in the fight and 
her diligent work and intelligent counsel- 
ing have been of inestimable help. 

The ending of partition has long been 
a matter of concern to Congresswoman 
KELLy and she has devoted much energy 
and attention to it. Mrs. Ke.tty and I 
both feel that passage of the resolution 
would materially aid in bringing about 
mutual discussions and the eventual 
amicable settlement of the border prob- 
lem in Ireland. I am sure that with the 
continued assistance and untiring ef- 
forts of Mrs. Ketiy, the day will soon 
come when we will be successful in secur- 
ing the approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in declaring that all Ireland 
should be united unless the people of 
that country, in a free plebiscite, other- 
wise declare. 

The address follows: 

I appreciate the honor of being called on 
to speak at the 50th anniversary banquet of 
the Tralee Social Club. I am grateful for this 
opportunity for many reasons. First, to pay 
tribute to your president, Bryan Sheehy, a 
constituent of mine, a neighbor, and a per- 
sonal friend for many years. His loyalty, 
sincerity, and integrity are some of his chare 
acteristics which have contributed to his be- 
ing an outstanding citizen of our community 
and of our city. 

My second reason is to pay tribute to the 
Honorable John Joe Sheehy, of Tralee, Ire- 
land. While of no relation to Bryan, I dare 
say they come from the same clan. John, 
too, is well known as an athlete and a states- 
man. He is visiting the United States to 
attend the Gaelic games next week, as the 
chairman of the Ballyseedy Memorial Com- 
mittee. 
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Another reason for my being here is to re- 
dedicate myself and you to the cause which 
is a united Ireland. It was my responsibility 
the first year I sat as a member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to guide through the committee 
the Fogarty resolution of which, incidentally, 
I was cosponsor. I succeeded in seeing the 
resolution through the committee but it 
went down in defeat on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

We know that Ireland should not remain 
divided any more than Korea, Germany, and 
Vietnam. The United States is striving for 
the unification of these latter countries. 
Why not Ireland? Ireland, too, must be 
united for political, economic, social, and 
moral reasons. In 1918, after years of strug- 
gle, Ireland won her independence from Eng- 
land but the six northern counties of Ireland, 
gerrymandered by England to assure British 
control, remain under England’s rule. 

Unification is necessary in order that Ire- 
land may take her rightful place in the com- 
munity of nations. The principles of the 
Irish people are well known and are needed 
now more than ever in the affairs of the 
world. 

History records Ireland’s great contribu- 
tion to western civilization. Let us never 
forget that when darkness engulfed the 
hearts and minds of men and the lamps of 
learning were blown out by the barbarian 
invasions in Europe, the only light that the 
eyes of man could and finally did take bear- 
ings by was the single strong flame which 
was kept alive on the little green isle. So 
powerful was this flame that no assault could 
cause it to flicker or sink, and it burns today 
in every achievement of the western world. 
It burns because it was nurtured by faith 
in God; His justice, His wisdom, and His 
mercy. 

I renew my sponsorship for unification of 
Ireland and I need not, I am sure, urge you 
to do the same. Jointly we will succeed. 


State Water Rights Must Be Reaffirmed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Denver Post entitled “State Water Rights 
Must Be Reaffirmed.” It deals with the 
need for legislation to protect our most 
vital resource—water. 

The editorial follows: 

Strate WATER RIGHTS Must BE REAFFIRMED 


So far as the 17 Western States are con- 
cerned, there is no more important legis- 
lation before Congress than the Barrett bill 
(S. 863). This measure which was intro- 
duced by Senator Barrett, of Wyoming, is 
designed to settle and, in effect, quiet title 
to the water rights of water users in these 
~ States against claims that the United States 
owns virtually all the water in all the rivers 
and streams of the West. 

The Barrett bill would (1) prohibit any 
Federal interference with the exercise of 
existing water rights which have been 
granted by the Western States, and (2) re- 
quire that water rights for any Federal pro- 
grams or projects shall be acquired in con- 
formity with State laws and procedures re- 
lating to the control, appropriation, and use 
or distribution of such water. 

“This legislation,” Hatfield Chilson, of 
Loveland, attorney for the Colorado Water 
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Conservation Board, told the Senate Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclamation at 
the recent hearing, “merely places the Fed- 
eral Government on a parity with other 
water users. If it wants to use water, it 
comes in and gets it with the same priority 
and by the same method that an individual 
or a citizen of the State would obtain his 
water right.” That, we had assumed, has 
always been the rule. But the Supreme 
Court found otherwise. 

“The position of the State of Colorado,” 
Chilson said, “is that the State of Colorado, 
since it was admitted to the Union, is the 
owner and has full control over the waters 
and the water use in the State of Colorado. 
(That is in the State constitution which was 
accepted by Congress.) We do not recognize 
that the Federal Government has any rights 
in the body of water or water use in Colo- 
rado except such as they have acquired under 
the doctrine of appropriation, which is the 
Official water doctrine of the State of Colo- 
rado. 

‘““The basic issue involved is very simple, 
The question is, Does the Federal Govern- 
ment own and thereby control all of the 
unappropriated waters in the Western States; 
and secondly, Does the Federal Government 
by virtue of withdrawals and reservations 
of Government land thereby have a water 
right which was vested at the time of the 
withdrawal?” 

The theory or philosophy of Federal con- 
trol of western waters, of which J. Lee Ran- 
kin, Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, seems to be the principal 
proponent, is: 

1. When the lands which now compose 
the Western States were ceded to the United 
States, the United States became the owner 
of the lands and waters and the rights to 
use of that water. 

2. While Congress has the power to give 
waters and the use thereof to the States, it 
has not done so and the title to unappro- 
priated water remains in the United States. 

3. Any water right initiated by a water 
user after the date of Federal withdrawal of 
public lands from settlement is subject to 
any future uses of water which the Federal 
Government chooses to make in connection 
with the withdrawn lands. 

The construction placed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice on the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Pelton (Oreg.) case has 
alarmed Western States. The time has come 
when Congress should say, in unmistakable 
words, that adjudication of water rights is 
exclusively a State matter, and that all 
claimants—Government or individual—are 
on the same footing. It can do that by 
passing the Barrett bill. 


Eighty-fifth Anniversary of the Deisroth 
Stores of Hazleton and Bloomsburg, 


Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Hazleton Plain Speaker 
on May 17, 1956, in which this news- 
paper calls attention to the long and 
successful history of the Deisroth De- 
partment Stores, which had its incep- 
tion at Hazleton in the year 1871 and is 
now a flourishing enterprise: 
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DETsROTH’s 85TH YEAR 


With three generations still active in the 
management of 3 stores operating under the 
family name, a business established by Peter 
Deisroth 85 years ago continues to grow. 
Today the firm operates department stores 
in Hazleton and Bloomsburg and an appli- 
ance store here, reflecting the progress made. 

To commemorate its 85th anniversary, 
Deisroth’s yesterday staged an oldtime street 
parade, with the participants wearing cos- 
tumes, many of which were probably bought 
from Peter Deisroth himself. 

As the unique demonstration moved down 
Broad street under a cloud-flocked sky, the 
garb brought to the minds of many of the 
older spectators the time when a great part 
of Deisroth’s stock was displayed in sidewalk 
showcases. 

Peter Deisroth entered the mercantile field 
in 1867 with the firm of Lauderburn and 
Smith, which occupied the site where Deis- 
roth’s store stands today. In 1871 he joined 
the firm and soon his name became a by- 
word in Hazleton’s growing business life. 

Later his sons Will A. and Alvan Y. be- 
came associated in the business. 

Will Deisroth died in 1933 and today his 
3 sons, WNliam M., Frederic W. and Philip 
M. Deisroth and several of his grandchildren 
carry on the traditions of the firm together 
with Alvan Y. Deisroth. 

Mrs. Amanda Deisroth, widow of the 
founder, lived to a very ripe age, passing 
away in recent years. It was her pleasure to 
see, and to take par* in the official opening 
of the modern Deisrvuth store in 1935, a year 
which marked the 87th anniversary of her 
birth. 

Arthur B. Deisroth, another son of the 
founder, died at an early age and a daughter, 
Mrs. C. J. Kirschner, died in recent years. 

Several years ago the family gave evidence 
of its appreciation to the community by giv- 
ing the Deisroth homestead on North Church 
Street for use as a community center which 
today houses many of Hazleton’s social serv- 
ice agencies. 

The Greater Hazleton area extends best 
wishes to the Deisroth firm as it progresses 
toward its centennial. 
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Extend Authority for Flood-Protection 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I would like to include the text 
of a statement I made this morning be- 
fore the Davis subcommittee of the 
House Public Works Committee on H. R. 
9554. 

The material follows: 

EXTEND AUTHORITY FOR FLOOD-PROTECTION 
PROJECTS 
(Remarks of Congressman Puivip J. PHILBIN 
before House Subcommittee on Public 

Works, May 23, 1956) 

I am very thankful to my distinguished 
friend, Chairman Davis, and all the other 
able members of this committee, for the op- 
portunity to present my views on H. R. 9554 
and similar pending measures to provide ad- 
ditional general ‘authorization for small 
flood-protection work. 

The basic bill before you was introduced 
by our good and able friend the distinguished 
majority leader, Mr. McCormack. I have a 
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companion bill which relates to the subject 
matter and I understand that there are sev- 
eral other bills now pending. 

Mr. McCormacx’s bill has already been 
passed by the Senate and I believe it is here 
before you. 

I am sure that you all appreciate the ex- 
treme urgency of these measures not only 
for my district, State, and area, but also for 
the entire flood-stricken Northeast as well 
as other sections of the country, which are 
visited from time to time with devastating 
floods. 

The objectives of Mr. McCormack’s bill 
and related bills are very well known to all 
of you and I, therefore, will not take the 
time now to analyze their provisions. 

In effect this measure, which I personally 
think is one of the best on the subject pre- 
sented to the Congress in a long time, would 
greatly facilitate and accelerate urgently 
needed flood public works by increasing to 
$500,000 the present cost limitations in small 
flood control project authority. 

As you know, yesterday the House passed 
the regular public works appropriation bill, 
which contained many necessary projects 
that will be very helpful to the States and 
communities concerned. However, even 
when these projects get underway there will 
be large gaps in the overall flood-protection 
program, which will have to be met by Mr. 
McCormack’s bill and other bills now being 
considered by this very able committee. 

I understand that the bill has been not 
only passed by the Senate as I stated before, 
but it is also approved in principle by the 
Secretary of the Army. 

It unquestionably would promote speed 
and efficiency in carrying forward a number 
of not only desirable but urgently needed 
smaller projects and I think that it is im- 
perative for the House to take action on the 
measure as soon as it possibly can. 

In my opinion, it is the answer to the al- 
leviation of a large variety of water resources 
and water-flowage conditions’ throughout 
the Nation. It will afford many necessary 
protective measures. 

So far as my own district and State are 
concerned—and this is true of the entire 
Northeast area—the early passage of this bill 
would be of greatest value in helping us 
to secure relief and rehabilitation as well as 
future protection against the floods which 
have periodically ravaged us and with such 
terrible results last summer and fall. 

I am confident that this capable commit- 
tee will give this vital matter prompt, care- 
ful attention and come up as speedily as 
possible with the McCormack bill, or a com- 
posite bill containing its basic principles, 
s0 that it can be reported to and acted upon 
by the House at an early date. 

I earnestly plead with you especially for 
expeditious action in this matter, and thank 
you all for your kindness in hearing me at 
a time when you are s0 busily engaged. 

Thank you for your generous considera- 
tion. 





The Agricultural Act of 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House today completed final congres- 
sional action on H. R. 10875, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956, which was introduced 
by Hon. Harotp D. Cootey, chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
The measure now goes to the President. 


For the convenience of the Members 
and to answer numerous inquiries from 
throughout the Nation, I am inserting 
at this place in the ReEcorp a concise 
statement of the major provisions of this 
legislation. 

Major provisions of H. R. 10875, as 
finally passed by Congress, are: 

First. A $1,200,000,000-a-year soil bank, 
in two parts: 

(a) An acreage reserve designed to re- 
duce acreages of wheat, cotton, corn, 
peanuts, rice, and tobacco. Payments to 
farmers would be made to reduce their 
acreages of these crops below their acre- 
age allotments and could be made as 
soon as the acreage is measured. The 
Department of Agriculture’s present es- 
timates of the payments to be made per 
acre for this reduction are: tobacco, $100 
to $300; cotton, $48 to $60; peanuts, $50 
to $70; wheat, $18 to $25; corn, $36 to 
$50; rice, $60 to $75. A maximum of 
$750 million a year could be expended 
on the acreage reserve for the next 4 
years. 

Deleted from the bill in its final form 
were three provisions relating to the soil 
bank which were included in the House 
bill. These would have provided acreage 
reserve programs for feed grains, other 
field crops, and grazing lands. 

(b) A conservation reserve designed 
to remove acreage from crop production 
on a semipermanent basis, for which 
payments approximately equivalent to 
the rental value of the land would be 
made, with an annual national limit of 
$450 million. 

Compulsory features, proposed in other 
soil bank legislation, were not included 
in H. R. 12—vetoed—or in H. R. 10875; 
limits have been put on the amounts that 
can be spent on specific crops, thus as- 
suring an equitable distribution of funds; 
and provision is made for the protection 
of tenants and sharecroppers. 

Second. Corn: The bill authorizes four 
different programs under which corn 
farmers may receive price supports on 
corn in 1956, as follows: 

(a) Producers in the commercial area 
who elect to comply with the acreage 
allotments previously announced by the 
Secretary—at the rate of approximately 
43 million acres—will be eligible for price 
supports at $1.50 per bushel—86.2 per- 
cent of parity—under that program, 
without putting land into the soil bank. 

(b) For the operation of the soil bank 
the bill increases the corn acreage allot- 
ment for 1956 by 9 million acres to a 
total of 51 million acres. Corn pro- 
ducers in the commercial producing area 
may qualify for price supports at $1.50 
per bushel—86.2 percent of parity—by 
planting within their allotment from the 
51-million-acre base acreage, provided 
they put into the soil bank an amount of 
cropland equal to 15 percent of their base 
acreage of corn. 

(ce) Producers in the commercial corn 
area who do not comply with the regu- 
lar acreage allotments previously an- 
nounced nor with the base acreage setup 
for soil bank purposes will still be eligible 
for price supports, under the noncom- 
pliance program recently announced by 
the Secretary, at the rate of $1.25 per 
bushel—about 83 percent of the support 
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level of compliance corn in the com- 
mercial area. 

(d) Producers outside the commercial 
area will receive a support at 8214 per- 
cent of the level of the support for com- 
Ppliance corn in the commercial area— 
or about $1.24 a bushel. 

Third. Feed grains: The level of price 
support for the 1956 crop of grain sor- 
ghums, barley, rye, and oats is set at 76 
percent of the parity price for each com- 
modity as of May 1, 1956. Thus, the 
1956 supports will be: barley $1.02 per 
bushel; oats 65 cents per bushel; rye 
$1.27 per bushel, and grain sorghums 
$1.97 per hundredweight. These higher 
level supports thus supersede the 70 per- 
cent supports announced by the Secre- 
tary. The Secretary had set the supports 
at 93 cents for barley, 59 cents for oats, 
$1.16 for rye, and $1.80 for grain sor- 
ghums. 

Fourth. The bill directs that the soil 
bank be started with 1956 crops, as pro- 
vided in the bill as it originally passed 
the House. The Senate bill directed only 
that the Secretary start the program 
with the 1956 crop to the extent he 
deems practicable. The return to the 
House language is a clear indication of 
congressional policy that the fact. that 
some crops have been planted is not to 
stand in the way of starting the program 
this year. 

Fifth. Appeals procedure: Procedures 
are provided for appeal by producers 
whose soil-bank contracts have been 
canceled because of alleged violation. 

Sixth. Production on Government- 
owned lands: The President is directed 
to restrict insofar as practicable the leas- 
ing of Government-owned lands for the 
production of price-supported crops in 
surplus supply. 

Seventh. Cotton: (a) A freeze of the 
1957 and 1958 national acreage allot- 
ments at no less than the 1956 allotment; 
(b) a provision that no State acreage 
allotment can be cut in 1957 and 1958 by 
more than 1 percent below 1956; (c) a 
special 100,000-acre national reserve is 
created to add to the allotments of small 
farmers; and (d) the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is directed to sell Government 
cotton for export at the price necessary 
to regain America’s traditional world 
market at around 5,000,000 bales an- 
nually. 

Eighth. Transitional parity: The bill 
freezes transitional parity for the basic 
commodities for 1957. This will mean 
that the parity price of corn, wheat, and 
peanuts—the only three basic commodi- 
ties currently affected by the transitional 
parity formula—will be 5 percent higher 
in 1957 than they otherwise would have 
been. The bill also requires the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make a thorough 
study of possible methods of improving 
the parity formula and to report to Con- 
gress thereon not later than January 31, 
1957, and to include drafts of any legis- 
lation needed to carry out this recom- 
mendation. 

Ninth. Rice: The bill provides that the 
State acreage allotments for rice for 
1956 shall not be less than 85 percent of 
the final State allotment for 1955; and 
that the national acreage allotments of 
rice for 1957 and 1958 shall not be less 
than the final national allotment for 
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1956, and shall be apportioned among 
the States in the same manner as the 
1956 final allotment. The bill provides 
a certificate program for rice. This is 
identical with the certificate program 
provided in the vetoed H. R. 12 except 
that inauguration of the program is dis- 
cretionary with. the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and will not be put into effect 
unless he determines and proclaims that 
the initiation of a program is “admin- 
istratively feasible and in the best in- 
terests of rice producers in the United 
States.” 

Tenth. Cottonseed and soybeans: The 
bill requires that whenever the price of 
either cottonseed or soybeans is sup- 
ported, the price of the other shall be 
supported at a level which will cause 
them to compete on equal terms in the 
market. 

Eleventh. Surplus). commodities— 
Other provisions: The bill embraces im- 
provements in the disposal of surplus 
commodities and other important pro- 
visions, some of which are discussed be- 
low. 

To facilitate surplus disposal in the 
United States, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to process food com- 
modities, such as grains, into a form— 
meal or flour—which can be used in the 
home and is also given authority long 
sought by both the State and the Federal 
Government to donate food commodi- 
ties to certain penal institutions. 

To facilitate surplus disposal abroad, 
the President is given authority to pay 
ocean freight on surplus commodities 
donated for use in other countries and to 
step up disposal under title II of Public 
Law 480 from $300 million to $500 mil- 
lion. 

An attack is made upon the surplus 
problem affecting long staple cotton by 
again placing extra long staple cotton, 
now exempt from quotas, within the 
quota set up for all cotton longer than 
1% inches. 

Solution of our surplus problem, par- 
ticularly in textiles, would be substan- 
tially assisted by authority clearly given 
the President in this bill to negotiate 
voluntary agreements with representa- 
tives of other countries with respect to 
importations into the United States of 
competing agricultural commodities or 
products made therefrom. 

An appropriation of an additional $500 
million annually is authorized for sec- 
tion 32 funds, for use in surplus removal 
and disposal operations, particularly for 
perishable commedities. 

The bill authorizes the appointment of 
@ Surplus Disposal Administrator in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of a commission to study and make rec- 
ommendations to Congress on increased 
industrial use of agricultural products. 

In order to encourage further the un- 
derplanting of acreage allotments, the 
bill authorized a producer, for the first 
time, to plant only a part or even none 
of an acreage allotment for 3 successive 
years without losing his history and the 
right to future allotments. This could 
eliminate the practice of planting merely 
to retain history for allotment purposes, 
which is now required. 
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To make present production adjust- 
ment laws more effective, the bill in- 
creases to 75 percent of the support price 
the penalty for exceeding peanut-mar- 
keting quotas. 

In addition to these specific new au- 
thorizations to deal with the surplus 
problem—authority- which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture does not now have— 
there are other directives in the bill 
designed also to deal with the surplus 
situation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directed 
to make a study of proposals for dispos- 
ing of surplus food commodities domes- 
tically through some kind of food-stamp 
plan. He is directed to report to Con- 
gress within 90 days on this important 
matter. He is directed to make a similar 
study and report on the matter of estab- 
lishing strategic stockpiles of agricul- 
tural commodities both in the United 
States and abroad for use in the event 
of war or similar emergency. He is 
directed to use existing authority of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to dispose 
of surpluses generally and long-staple 
cotton specifically. 


Civil Rights Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in today’s 
New York Times, as follows: 

CIvi. RIGHTS REPORTS 


The majority and minority reports of the 
House Judiciary Committee on the adminis- 
tration’s belated civil rights bill may not 
add greatly to the sum total of human 
knowledge but they do emphasize the un- 
happy sectional split over this issue, which 
needs no emphasizing. 

The 32-man committee acted favorably on 
the bill late last month. For some reason 
the 2 reports have only just been released, 
revealing a minority of 6 Democrats and 1 
Republican, all from the South, united in 
deep opposition. The measure, they say, is 
absolutely shocking, would devastate the 
principle of States’ rights, and would permit 
the Federal Government to invade local 
jurisdictions. On the contrary, says the 
majority, the purpose of the bill is to make 
more certain that rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution and law of the United States 
will be enjoyed by all. We entirely agree 
with this latter view. 

In brief, what the bill does is to set up 
a bipartisan commission on civil rights with 
subpena power, establish a new civil-rights 
division in the Justice Department, grant 
the Kederal Government powers to prevent 
intimidation at the polls, and give persons 
deprived of their civil rights direct access 
to the Federal judiciary without first having 
to go through State courts. 

The most interesting thing about this 
series of proposals is that the administra- 
tion did not — fit to embody them in legis- 
lative form sooner than the spring of this 
presidential election year, when they would 
be calculated to cause maximum embarrass- 
ment to the Democratic Party. But that 
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does not alter the fact that the proposals 
themselves are entirely desirable and ought 
to be adopted. 

Whether they can get past the difficult 
barrier of the Rules Committee, then the 
House itself, and above all the Senate, is 
another question. Chances are slim, and 
the late date at which this legislation is 
being pushed doesn’t increase the proba- 
bilities. 


Mr. Speaker, Americans care much less 
about the politics involved, who will get 
credit, or who may be embarrassed by 
this legislation than they care about giv- 
ing every citizen a fair shake under our 
Constitution. 

I can see no partisanship in a matter 
so basic as the strengthening of civil 
rights, and urge the Committee on Rules 
to report out this legislation without fur- 
ther delay. 


The Carrot Approach To Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral months, the threat of the Powell 
amendment has hung. over H. R. 7535, 
delaying action on the Kelley bill to pro- 
vide needed Federal aid to school con- 
struction. 

Meanwhile, we have at hand the alter- 
native approach offered by our colleague 
from Arizona, Congressman UDALL, who 
would have the Federal Government 
share the cost of integration. 


Under the heading “The Carrot Ap- 
proach To Integration,” Mr. Richard L. 
Strout discussed these two contrasting 
approaches to integration in the follow- 
ing article in the May 19, 1956, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor: 

THE Carror APPROACH To INTEGRATION 

(By Richard L. Strout) 


WASHINGTON .—If I lift my glance from my 
typewriter and look out across Pennsylvania 
Avenue, I can see a glint of gray-blue water a 
mile or so away (over the red tile roof of the 
enormous Commerce Department Building) 
and that is the Potomac River. On the other 
side of the river is Fairfax County, Va., an 
area that apparently is willing to go ahead 
with integration of schools. But Fairfax 
County is in a State where (although its ratio 
of Negro population is lower than that in 
the District of Columbia) integration is 
frowned upon. (The District of Columbia, 
incidentally, has integrated its schools and is 
a practical example both of the difficulties 
and possibilities involved.) 

Well, Representative Srewart L. UDALL, 
Democrat, of Arizona, lives over in Fairfax 
County. He comes from a State which main- 
tained dual school systems until the Supreme 
Court ruled them illegal. And now Mr. UDALL 
comes forward with a moderate, middle-road 
proposal which is attracting much attention. 
It is an application of the ancient idea of 
using a carrot instead of a stick. 

Why shouldn't the Federal Government, he 
asks, pay some of the heavy costs of school 
integration in those areas which are willing 
to undertake it? Why not drop the punitive 
features of the so-called Powell amendment 
(by Representative Apam C. PoweLit, Demo- 
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crat, of New York, barring States from Fed- 
eral school aid which continue segregation) 
and substitute the proposals of the Udall 
amendment, to have the Federal Government 
help meet the costs of integration? 

Mr. Upaui told the House about his pro- 
posal last February 21; a House labor sub- 
committee has just this week approved it. 
It’s now or never for the pending $1.6 bil- 
lion Federal aid to school construction bill. 
If it doesn’t pass in the next 2 months it 
will be lost for this Congress. Educational- 
ists call America’s overcrowded schools a 
disgrace, but the chances of getting the 
pending bill through hinge very largely on 
whether the stick approach is tried (the 
Powell amendment) or the carrot approach 
(the Udall amendment). 

The thing that stands out in the District 
of Columbia experience with integration is 
that the schools for Negroes that were sup- 
posed to be separate but equal were not in 
fact equal; that the educational standards 
of the Negro students were well below those 
of the whites; and that integration means 
a big new cost unless the whole Washingtion 
school system is to be leveled down. 

Here is the start of the argument Mr. UDALL 
advances, Southern States built up a dual 
school system believing it legal (as it was 
for 58 years). Now it is suddenly illegal 
and a great many old school buildings will 
have to be abandoned and a lot of new ones 
built, let alone other costs. 

Doesn’t the Nation owe an obligation to 
meet part of this cost? Wouldn’t the ap- 
plication of some of the proposed new school- 
construction money to this purpose—say 
$25 to $50 million annually—be warmhearted 
testimony to areas concerned that the rest 
of the country appreciates their difficulties 
and stands behind them? 

Mr. UpaLL recalls that, for a while, Rep- 
resentative PoweL. thought of withdrawing 
his own punitive amendment if the Udall 
proposal were adopted as a substitute. That 
compromise fell though. But the Udall idea 
still stands. 

A feature of Mr. UpA.tL’s proposal is that 
local school districts would be allowed to 
apply direct to Washington for aid irre- 
spective of the official attitude of their State 
as a whole. Obviously few districts would 
apply in some Southern States. But Mr. 
UDALL now has evidence that a lot of mar- 
ginal areas, willing to apply local option, 
like the idea very much. 

Dr. Clifford Blackburn, superintendent of 
schools, North Little Rock, Ark., for example, 
said it would aid many districts. Dr. Oscar 
V. Rose, superintendent of schools in Mid- 
west City, Okla., writes Mr. Upatt that he 
and Dr. Ofiver Hodge, State superintendent, 
think the proposal of inestimable value. 

Again Dr. Robert R. Martin, Kentucky 
school superintendent, writes that the plan 
has outstanding merit and value. It is 
not integration itself but the cost of integra- 
tion, Dr. Martin points out, that puts a 
terrible burden on many small affected areas. 


Mr. Speaker, an editorial in the same 
issue of this great newspaper calls at- 
tention to the effect of the punitive pro- 
visions of the Powell amendment, and to 
the fact that its adoption would proba- 
bly lead to defeat of H. R. 7535 without 
helping integration at all. The editorial 
follows: 

PowELL AMENDMENT: CosTLY, FUTILE 

Supporters of the measure to extend Fed- 
eral aid to education now believe they 
have enough votes lined up in the House of 
Representatives to defeat the Powell amend- 
ment. With this out of the way, passage of 
the aid bill has seemed a foregone conclu- 
sion for some time. 

The Powell amendment looks reasonable 
enough at first glance. The Supreme Court 
has ruled laws invalid which would segre- 
gate public school children simply because 
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of race. The Powell amendment would deny 
Federal aid to school districts which con- 
tinued to separate Negro and white children. 

But rearranging institutions and practices 
which in most of the 17 States affected have 
always been based on Segregation is a come 
plex and costly business. It is also a deli- 
cate business. For the change flies in the 
face of mores centuries old. 

In fact, the feeling runs so deep that if the 
Powell “rider” were attached the school- 
aid bill would fail. For opponents from the 
Deep South would be joined by some who 
oppose Federal aid anyway and would like- 
ly welcome the opportunity to defeat it with- 
out attacking it directly as such. 

A vote for the Powell amendment would 
put some Congressmen on record before some 
of their constituents as striking an osten- 
sibly sturdy blow for integration and pun- 
ishing those who hold out for segregation. 
But this would be done at the expense of 
the children, both Negro and white, from 
whom better facilities would thus be with- 
held. And it would not help the cause of 
racial desegregation one bit. To put it more 
strongly: It might set back progress in 
racial amity and make even more difficult 
an already difficult search for solutions. 


Why is this so? Because the Powell 
amendment is punitive. It says to school 
districts: If the school buildings or addi- 
tions you are building or plan to build are 
not opened to both races when they are 
finished, you get no help. And the feeling 
in many areas of the South is now so strongly 
aroused that the effect of such an approach 
could only be to harden, not to weaken it. 

The Powell amendment would undertake 
the delicate process of adjusting to deseg- 
regation with the bulldozer of legislation 
instead of with the trowel of equity powers 
in the hands of the local Federal courts. 
It will be recalled that the Supreme Court 
directed these tribunals to retain jurisdic- 
tion and to give utmost consideration to 
individual local conditions and difficulties. 

If Congress feels, for any reason, that the 
school-aid bill must be designed to further 
the desegregation decision, let it enact the 
Udall bill. This would offer extra and direct 
Federal aid to school districts which must 
and -wish to build additional facilities in 
order to obey the Supreme Court’s decision. 
This would proceed upon encouragement, not 
upon punishment—use the carrot, not the 
stick. This bill would work toward solu- 
tions, not provoke defiance. 

For is it not apparent now that if the 
substance, not the mere legal shadow, of 
equality of opportunity between the races 
is to be achieved, citadels of resistance must 
be won by the warmth of a pervading sun- 
shine, not the blasts of an angry wind? 





The Kremlin and Katyn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 20, 1956,.which discusses 
the Katyn massacre of 4,000 Polish Army 
officers in 1940: 

Justifiably, freemen everywhere are skepti- 
cal when the scissors of world communism 
snip whole chapters from history books— 
even when the revised version tallies more 
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closely with generally accepted fact. The 
whole Orwellian technique of using scissors 
and paste to rewrite history is odious to the 
free world. Yet—although Soviet motives 
are often dubious—it would be a mistake 
merely to scoff every time Russia’s new mas- 
ters admit that Stalin’s version of history 
was a grotesque perversion of truth. 

A case in point is the still unconfirmed 
report that the Poli8h Communist Govern- 
ment may reopen the case of the notorious 
Katyn massacre in 1940. This mass slaugh- 
ter of more than 4,000 Polish Army officers 
has been steadfastly blamed on the Nazis by 
Moscow historians. Other investigations 
have established that the Russians them- 
selves were responsible, and there has been 
a good deal of testimony in the United States 
Congress on the subject. But now, accord- 
ing to reports, Stalin may now be made the. 
scapegoat for the massacre. 

If this admission should be made, it would 
be significant and welcome. And although 
such an admission might be considered as 
another flip-flop in the Soviet line, surely it 
is to the interest of the free world to en- 
courage further confessions of responsibility 
for such Communist offenses against humay- 
ity as the Korean war and the germ-warfare 
fraud—even if, to save face, they must be 
blamed on the unspeakable Stalin. Even an 
approach to the truth that would recognize 
Communist fallibility in the party’s history 
books would be a major gain. 





Israel’s Peace Move 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
interesting editorial appeared in the New 
York Times today, entitled “Israel’s 
Peace Move,” and I would like to insert 
it at this point. 

ISRAEL’s PEACE MOvE 


In a new and dramatic bid for peace 
Premier Ben-Gurion of Israel has offered to 
meet Premier Nasser of Egypt at any time 
and in any place, including Cairo itself, to 
discuss a settlement that would end the 
technical state of war between their countries 
and serve as a model for a peace settlement 
for the whole Middle East. What is more, 
he has offered to discuss any questions 
Premier Nasser wishes to raise, including not 
only political, economic and military matters, 
but also the issues of the borders and of the 
Arab refugees. 

This offer assumes special significance in 
view of still unconfirmed reports that Premier 
Nasser is also revising his policy toward 
Israel and is now advising all Arab states to 
drop their insistence on the United Nations 
partition plan for Palestine, which would 
strip Israel of about one-third of the terri- 
tory it now holds, and to adopt a new policy 
based on the demarcation lines of the armis- 
tice agreements of 1949. If true, this revised 
policy would open up new and hopeful pos- 
sibilities. 

The way to such promising developments 
was paved by the recent mission of Secretary 
General Hammarskjold, who obtained new 
ceasefire pledges which, if kept, would rule 
out a settlement by force. But the develop- 
ments themselves were initiated by an un- 
precedented visit to Israel by an Egyptian 
newspaperman who came with the approval 
of both sides and is now presenting to the 
Egyptians a picture of Israel rather different 
from that offered them by their own prop- 
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aganda. He Is able to tell them that, con- 
trary to their propaganda, Israel does not 
want war and that peace is the dream of all 
Israelis, from the Premier down. He is also 
able to tell them, again contrary to their 
propaganda, that Israel is not falling apart 
and is actually making great economic and 
industrial progress. 

Thus the first breach in the curtain set-up 
by the Arabs against Israel has let some fresh 
air into a stifling atmosphere, and the visit- 
ing newspaperman, Ibrahim Izzat, and his 
magazine, Rosa el Youssef, deserve due credit 
for this. May others follow their example. 


Mr. Speaker, at a time when Egypt has 
already recognized Peiping, and at a time 
when Syria is due to follow, it would be 
nice if we could get the Arab states to 
recognize Israel and the fact that it is 
here to stay. Certainly peace in the 
Middle East could be assured if the 
Arabs would accept this simple fact. 

It would also be nice if Mr. Dulles rec- 
ognized from all of this that we must 
never abandon our proven friends if we 
are to continue to deserve the respect and 
confidence of our allies. 


One Party Press ?—Which Party? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram of May 21 
earried editorial comment of exceeding 
interest to those who make, echo and 
reecho “one party press” charges every 
campaign period. The eye-opening edi- 
torial is as follows: 

Po.tTicaL NEws REPORTING 


As the campaigns enter the climactic 
phase, the old cry about the so-called ‘“‘one- 
party press” echoes in the hustings. 

By now any newsman can recite the 
charges heard from Democratic partisans: 

The press is a propaganda organ for the 
Republican party. 

Democratic activities are squeezed into 
the corners or not published at all. 

The people don’t get a chance to hear 
“the other side.” 

Curious as to the truth of the charge about 
disparity in the space devoted to Republi- 
cans and Democrats, a member of our staff 
took a ruler the other day and thumbed 
through the home edition of one of the 
newpapers. 

He measured the inches of space devoted 
to the local reporting of activities of the 
two major political parties. 

His survey, which can be duplicated by 
any interested person, covered the period 
since April 16 when the present election 
campaigns were beginning to get under way 
in earnest in this community. 

Here are the results: 


Inches devoted to Democratic activity... 362 
Inches devoted to Republican activity.. 84 
Pictures of Democratic partisans 9 
Pictures of Republican partisans 


Do these results mean that our political 
editors have been bending over backwards to 
print Democratic publicity, meanwhile giv- 
ing the Republicans a cold shoulder? 

That theory is no more correct than the 
accusation that Democratic news is sup- 
pressed. 
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The fact is that the Democrats have simply 
been making more news, The Republican 
presidential preference primary offers no 
contest, while on the Democratic side, Adlai 
Stevenson and Estes .Keravver have been 
talking volumes. Both, incidentally, have 
brought their campaigns into their commu- 
nity personally. Meanwhile, the intraparty 
contests for assembly and congressional 
nominations in this community are on the 
Democratic side. Republican candidates are 
unchallenged in their respective races for 
Republican nominations. 

Under such circumstances, it is quite nat- 
ural that most of the action should be taking 
place on the Democratic side of the fence. 
And it is quite natural that the news re- 
ported in the press should be in the propor- 
tions noted above. 

Talk of maintaining a balance of news— 
in the sense that Democrats and Republicans 
must get the same amount, line for line—is 
obvious nonsense. 

It’s the newspapers’ job to report what 
happens. If more is happening in the Dem- 
ocratic Party than in the Republican, then 
of course there will be more Democratic 
news. If more is happening in the Repub- 
lican Party than in the Democratic, the op- 
posite will be true. 

Another factor influencing the handling 
of political news is the importance of other 
news which occurs simultaneously. A polit- 
ical story that might make page 1 on Mon- 
day might be cut short and pushed to inside 
pages on Tuesday—because some other event 
may have occurred which overshadows it. 

The fact is, however, that in the Nation 
as a whole, the Democratic Party comes out 
very well when the press space is measured 
after the elections are over. 

When Democratic bigwigs talk about a 
one-party press they are just venting their 
spleen at publishers for reserving a bit of 
space on the editorial page to express their 
views. 


They Will Not Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Daily News, Tuesday, 
May 22, 1956: 


Soviet SATELLITES VERSUS RUSSIAN POLICE- 
STATE RULE: THEY WILL Not REVOLT 


(By Ludwell Denny) 


(EpITor’s NoTE.—The Moscow-dictated new 
look among Russia’s Eastern European satel- 
lites could mean 1 of 2 drastic results—they 
could revolt, or go maverick Communist like 
Tito. In this, the second of a series of five 
articles, Ludwell Denny pinpoints the possi- 
bilities and analyzes the risks the Kremlin 
runs by trying to pretty up the face of pup- 
pet regimes.) 


VIENNA, May 22—The Allies hope the 
police-state relaxation in the satellites will 
lead to anti-Communist revolt, or at least 
the Tito-type national communism. 

But there's no firm evidence of this yet— 
and none in sight, short of a world war. 

There is fear in the puppet regimes that 
relaxation may be getting out of hand. And 
it’s true the populations are 80 to 90 percent 
anti-Communist and anti-Russian. 

It’s also true the East European peoples 
for centuries have been very nationalistic 
and still are, 
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FACTORS 


So revolt seems the logical result. Unfor- 
tunately, however, other more powerful fac- 
tors are operating. Even a major attempt 
at rebellion is unlikely, These unfavorable 
factors include: 

Complete Soviet military and police con- 
trol. 

Western Europe’s preference for Soviet- 
style peaceful coexistence at satellite ex- 
pense. 

Fear of German revenge which makes Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia dependent on Soviet 
alliance to hold their German territories. 

Lack of any popular will to revolt, except 
remnants in East Germany and Poland. 

Lack of able anti-Red and anti-Russian 
leaders—all are dead, imprisoned, or in exile. 

Russian military and police control of the 
satellites has not been lessened by the much- 
publicized new look in Moscow. 

The fact that the Kremlin has relaxed its 
police state method a little in some satel- 
lites (as Poland and Hungary) but tightened 
control in others (as East Germany) shows 
that it is moving cautiously. 


GAMBLE 


Controlled relaxation is a good gamble be- 
cause of the propaganda value of neutra- 
lizing the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) and getting more production 
out of slave peoples. But the Kremlin would 
not consider these results worth risking theg 
loss of the satellites. 

Of course Moscow can misjudge the situa- 
tion. But the significant fact is that if 
relaxation does go too far to suit the Krem- 
lin it has the will and means to crack down— 
even to the point of slaughtering millions, 
as has been done in Russia in the past. 

Red regimes not only have all the guns 
and the populace none, but the regimes 
also have a secret police system which sees 
into every factory, office, farm, and virtually 
every home. Relaxation instead of weaken- 
ing has strengthened this internal spy sys- 
tem by uncovering critics. Any incipient 
revolt would be permeated by Red agents. 

A second factor—the satellite peoples’ 
loss of faith in the West—is increasingly im- 
portant. This distrust began when the allies 
failed to come to the rescue in the heroic, 
unarmed revolt of East Germans against 
Soviet tanks June 17, 1953. 


BETRAYAL 


The American and allies’ phony clasp of 
friendship with the Soviet dictators last 
summer at the summit conference seemed 
a betrayal to the satellite countries. So did 
the recent London welcome of Red party 
boss, Nikita Khrushchev and Soviet Premier 
Nikolai Bulganin, and the pilgrimage of the 
French Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
to Moscow. 

Overall, the satellite peoples know that 
Soviet developments of the hydrogen bomb 
eliminates the slight possibility Western 
Europe might help them win liberation. 

At the same time, West Germany's spec- 
tacular economic recovery and potential as 
major military power, plus revival of Ger- 
man nationalism, force even anti-Russian 
Poland and Czechoslovakia to cling to the 
Soviet alliance. That's their only protection 
against Germany’s claim to her lost pro- 
vinces. 


DISSATISFIED 


The satellites in general are very dissatis- 
fied now but not in the sense of rebellion. 
The will to fight for freedom, which the 
Poles have shown in the past and which the 
East Germans demonstrated 3 years ago, is 
not typical. 


Czechoslovakia lost her freedom to Nazi 
Germany without fighting, later lost her 
freedom to Russia without fighting, and is 
now even more timid. Hungary, where 
hatred of Russia probably is greatest, has 
accommodated to the regime almost as much 
as Czechoslovakia. Rumania and Bulgaria 
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have given up and are virtual Russian 
provinces. 

This complaisance—general throughout 
the satellites except in East Germany—is the 
result of economic controls as much as police 
terror. When keeping a job or room or food 
depends on going along with the regirhe, and 
this desperate situation is prolonged year 
after year, even the strongest rebel either 
escapes or is broken, 

INFLUENCE 

Titoism has had surprisingly little influ- 
ence on any satellite so far. The only major 
effect has been that imposed by Moscow to 
woo the Yugoslav Maverick. 

The Kremlin, in line with its de-Staliniza- 
tion program, has replaced Bulgaria’s anti- 
Tito leader, Vulko Chervenkov, with another 
stooge. 

In Hungary, Tito’s arch-enemy, Matyas 
Rakosi, remains in power though he has 
“rehabilitated” Foreign Minister Laszlo Rajk 
who was executed for Titoism in 1949 and 
has released some of Mr. Rajk’s friends from 
prison. 

There’s no Tito-type national communism 
of any importance in any Red satellite par- 
ties except in Poland where it is only poten- 
tial. If the first step, “relaxation” of police 
terror, is successful, probably the second 
will be satellite autonomy—a la Titoism. 
But if so, it will be prapaganda camouflage 
applied by Kremlin orders without reducing 
Soviet control. 

DIFFERENCE 

The basic differences between Yugoslavia 
and the major satellites is that she was 
never under Russian military rule and they 
were—and still are. 

Geography enables Tito—the only non- 
Russian European Communist of any stat- 
ure—to free himself from military and eco- 
nomic dependence on Russia and therefore 
any part subservience to the Kremlin. 

Titoism is making more headway in west- 
ern Europe, the Middle East and Asia than 
in eastern Europe. 





Arms Against Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call the attention of our colleagues to 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Brooklyn Daily of May 21, 1956: 

ArMs AGAINST ISRAEL 


We wonder whether it is stupidity or igno- 
rance that leads the State Department into 
its continuing faux pas in connection with 
the arms to the Middle East situation. 

On one hand we had the administration 
sanctioning a second shipment of arms and 
ammunition to Saudi Arabia last Tuesday 
and then condoning the cancellation of a 
shipment of half-tracks to Israel last Priday. 

Does this appear to be discrimination? It 
sure does. Can we blame Senator LEHMAN, 
Congressman CELLER, and others in Congress 
from screaming their lungs out at this ap- 
parent inequity? We cannot. 

As Adlai Stevenson remarked when told of 
the Saudi Arabia arms shipment, “This is a 
curious way to end an arms race.” 

We think Messrs. Eisenhower, Dulles, and 
their advisers better take stock ofthe pre- 
dicament they are in very quickly. 

It appears that a case of rank favoritism 
has set. in as regards the Near East, And 
it appears all too boldly that little Israel 
is getting a kicking around from Washington. 
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This blatant double standard practiced by 
our State Department has done us much 
harm already. It seems that we’ve not only 
lost face with the free nations abroad, but 
this double dealing has sickened a lot of us 
here at home. 





Bradley Commission’s Recommendations 


Should Not Be Carried Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the distinct pleasure of 
attending together with other Members 
of Congress, a breakfast given by the 
Disabled American Veterans. This hon- 
ored and venerable organization is op- 
posed to the recommendations recently 
made by the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions. 

The speech which I am inserting into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was Made by 
Mr. Irving Peltz, national service officer 
of Brooklyn, and spokesman for the New 
York Department of DAV. Mr. Peltz is 
a disabled veteran of World War II 
with a total disability for multiple 
amputations. He would, in all proba- 
ability, personally benefit if the Bradley 
Commission’s recommendations were to 
be carried out. From experience gained 
in this field, however, he knows that 
adoption of the recommendations would 
be harmful to thousands of other dis- 
abled veterans and he, therefore, op- 
poses them as do the 244 million disabled 
and partially disabled veterans through- 
out the country. 

I have always felt that, in order for 
our Nation to remain secure, we must not 
only be strong ourselves but we must also 
have strong allies. For that reason I 
have been an ardent supporter of foreign 
aid legislation. But in doing so, we 
should not forget for a single moment 
our own boys who have bled and who 
continue to suffer from the wounds in- 
flicted on their bodies and souls by the 
ravages of war. Any doubt, if such 
doubt exists, should be resolved in their 
favor because they gave wholly of their 
body and spirit without the slightest res- 
ervation. 

It is a source of deep regret to me that 
our veterans should have to come to 
Washington to plead their cause or to 
defend themselves, when actually we 
should be doing everything in our power 
to alleviate their suffering since we can 
never sufficiently discharge our great ob- 
ligation to them. 

I believe that both major political 
parties would be discharging a small 
measure of this obligation if they were 
to include a plank in their 1956 plat- 
forms opposing the recommendations of 
the President’s Commission on Veterans 
Pensions, because they are harmful to 
the interests of our veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of Mr. Peltz’s 
speech referred to above is as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to be here, 
and I am appreciative of the opportunity 
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to appear before you. It is not, however, 
by any stretch of the imagination, a pleasure 
to present to you the views of the 15,000 
members of the Department of New York, 
Disabled American Veterans, on the recently 
issued report of the President’s Commission 
on Veterans Pensions, which has wrongly 
gone into the question of compensation of 
wartime service-connected benefits. 

It seems Disabled Veterans, are always on 
the defensive; fighting overseas defending 
against our Nation’s enemies, later defend- 
ing ourselves against the ravages of our 
service-connected injuries, diseases, and 
wounds, only to be forced again to appear 
before our representatives to defend our- 
selves as citizens, veterans and disabled 
veterans. The President’s Commission on 
Veterans Pensions has made a statement, 
“military service in time of war or peace, 
should be treated as discharging an ogliga- 
tion of citizenship, and not of itself as a 
basis for future government benefits.” 

We have always felt dutybound to defend 
our country against its enemies in time of 
war. We don’t need the President’s Com- 
mission to tell us that defending our country 
is the duty of every citizen. When we landed 
on the shores of Normandy, Iwo Jima, Anzio, 
did we do so because we wanted to preserve 
our Nation and our way of life, or did we 
do so because of possible Government bene- 
fits? We resent the implication of the 
President’s Commission that the benefits and 
not our Nation were uppermost in our minds. 

We are of the firm conviction that this 
commission does not know the true picture 
concerning veterans benefits. They state, 
“Veterans programs on the whole are meet- 
ing veterans needs effectively.” Then they 
reverse themselves and a proposal is made 
to completely dismember the basic structure 
of present rating criteria. This, by employ- 
ing physicians, economists, sociologists, phy- 
chologists, and lawyers, to revamp Veterans 
Benefits. They apparently don’t know, or 
don’t care to know, that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is expertly staffed with the finest 
medical brains, psychologists, attorneys, etc., 
who have been doing proper evaluation 
for over 40 years. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tor has full authority, already law, to re- 
vise rating schedules. This is done daily 
via Veterans’ Administration instructions, 
regulations, and procedures, to conform with 
present day medical and social knowledge. 

The basic law is vested in Veterans Regula- 
tion 3A which states, “The Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs shall from time to time re- 
adjust this schedule of rating in accordance 
with experience.” This experience is gleaned 
from the finest experts within the Veterans’ 
Administration and outside sources, in the 
field of medicine, law, economics, sociology, 
psychology. 

General Bradley, himself, the Chairman of 
this Commission, was highly instrumental 
when he was the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs in creating the present structure and 
policies, which resulted in the finest care for 
veterans the world has ever known, It is 
strange indeed to see the former Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, who was instru- 
mental in the creation of our present-day 
Veterans’ Administration, heading a Com- 
mission to destroy it. 

It is discouraging to our veteran popula- 
tion when there are moves in this country 
to restrict veterans’ benefits. This, occurring 
in a country which has always been known 
as the veterans stanch and trusted defender, 
makes such moves particularly painful. The 
psychological impact on our veterans popu- 
lations moral and trust would be a far greater 
loss than any possible monetary savings 
would justify. 

The Bradley Commission speaks of the wel- 
fare of our veterans within the welfare of 
our country. They cite that the disabled 
veterans have higher income than the average 
nonveteran. Will they help the welfare of 
our Nation by reducing veterans’ benefits? 
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These negative type recommendations on vet- 
erans’ benefits present to the American peo- 
ple and veterans an appealing Christmas 
package chockfull of arsenic candy. We can 
think of a no greater blow to the morale of 
our vast veterans population, than to imple- 
ment this report. 

To know veterans and disabled veterans 
in their preoccupation, their hopes, their 
worries, is an absolute necessity to complete 
a true report. The Bradley Commission does 
not know them. It is from these realities 
that reports should be compiled, and not 
only from cold, inflexibie statistical studies, 
that have proven in the past too easily 
twisted, distorted, misapplied, and harmful. 

We say to you that for the first time in the 
history of veterans organizations, all veterans 
organizations are banded together as one, for 
the sole purpose of condemning the infamous 
recommendations presented by this Commis- 
sion. We know that you, our representatives, 
will not allow the veteran, the disabled vet- 
eran, his widow and dependents to be for- 
saken. 


Why Work in a City? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
May, 1956, issue of Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry contains a most in- 
teresting and informative article, writ- 
ten by Mr. Louis B. McCarthy, of Exeter, 
New Hampshire, on the advantages of 
relocating industrial plants in northern 
New England, specifically in New Hamp- 
shire. 


I believe the article is of wide general 
interest and of considerable importance 
in connection with the dispersal policies 
of the Federal Government, and, there- 
fore, I wish to commend it to the atten- 
tion of Senators and others who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Wuy Work In A Crrr? 
(By Louis B. McCarthy) 


It’s quite possible that some day the his- 
torians of our economy may decide that the 
tide of urban industrialization, which flowed 
so strongly through the earlier years of our 
era, turned back at the century’s midpoint. 
At any rate, there’s a sizable number of us 
newcomers to upper New England in general, 
and New Hampshire in particular, who ap- 
pear to support this premise. 


That early drift to big city markets and 
big city labor had been further aggravated, 
in this neck of the woods, by departure of 
the textile industry to the South, beginning 
with cottons in the 1920’s and followed by 
woolens in the 1940's. It was seduced by 
promises of public financing, tax concessions, 
and, at least temporarily, cheaper labor. 
Textiles were unraveling for fair. Along 
many a stream or river, whose dammed-up 
power had whirled a thousand spindles or 
moved a hundred looms, many a fine old 
brick or stone mill stood empty. As one 
Manchester bank president put it, not pro- 
fanely, “There are more New Hampshire 
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plants vacant, by a dam site, than there are 
occupied.” 

Yet, by 1950, northern Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and southern Maine were already 
gaining new industries. In the intervening 
years this trend, steady, though as yet slow, 
has become increasingly apparent. 

What leads a manufacturer to decide to 
move out of a city or a congested industrial 
area into the more or less wide open spaces? 
What are the things to look for in this kind 
of relocation? Most of all, how do the ad- 
vantages and drawbacks stack up for em- 
ployees as well as employers after the period 
of shakedown? As one who has recently 
been through this particular mill, along with 
many of his corporate neighbors and friends, 
I may be in a position to supply at least 
some of the answers. 

. At the beginning it is well to recognize 
that hard and fast advantages do not auto- 
matically follow the transfer of a plant from 
city to small town. Whether such reloca- 
tion is desirable for you, and where, depends 
on what you make, the number of workers 
and the kind of skills you need, the sources 
of your raw materials, and the location of 
your market. My own commentary, of 
course, focuses on New Hampshire. 
areas and other States may well prove more 
desirable for your firm. In any event all 
relevant facts about any contemplated com- 
oe should be pondered before choosing 

t. 

In the majority of instances the factor that 
motivates a move is the outgrowing of exist- 
ing plant and layout. This was undoubtedly 
the biggest single reason with us here at 
Macallen, as it was with a number of other 
New Hampshire recent arrivals such as Gates, 
Inc., of Antrim (makers of chests and boxes 
for precision tools), Sanders Associates, of 
Nashua (electronics), Hudson, of Franklin 
(overhead doors), and Armstrong & Botsford, 
of Bath (machine parts). It is also a reason 
why little relocating is done except in periods 
of general prosperity when volume is expand- 
ing and labor and desirable space are in lim- 
ited supply. A concern will put up with bad 
plant conditions for years, through force of 
habit. It usually moves only when it must. 

Broadly speaking, desirable plant space in 
great cities and heavily industrialized areas 
is not easily found. City ordinances and 
zoning codes restrict most manufacturing to 
industrial slums, out of which all but the 
least skilled and lowest paid labor has mi- 
grated, thus posing, among others, growing 
problems of public transportation and private 
parking. Bars and taverns, always cheerfully 
willing to cash pay checks, surrounded us in 
our former Boston locale, contributing their 
share to Monday morning tardiness and ab- 
senteeism. Land, for building, is scarce, 
sometimes prohibitively priced, and heavily 
taxed. 

REAL ESTATE IS CHEAP 


In towns and villages well out of such met- 
ropolitan zones, however, not only is real 
estate cheap and construction costs a little 
less, but where vacant plant space already 
exists it can often be bought or leased at a 
fraction of the cost of urban facilities. This 
is especially true where a factory can be 
shared by a number of smaller tenants who 
can jointly use its main powerplant, eleva- 
tors, loading ramps, sidings, warehouses, and 
other features. 


Almost all these firms who have come up to 
New Hampshire and southern Maine in the 


last few years report some tax savings. In- 
deed, taxes appear to be the second most im- 
portant reason for moving. Fred Chamber- 
lin, of Hudson, for instance, reports material 
savings. In our own case the tax on property 
is about one-third of what we paid before 
the move—a saving of one-fifth in State 
taxes, by no means inconsiderable. Tax laws 
of other States, along with local assessments 
and rates, should be examined before de- 
ciding where to relocate. 


Other- 
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A third reason for moving that I’ve heard 
frequently mentioned is traffic congestion 
and the fact that it’s darn near impossible 
these days to get adequate parking space 
near plants in metropolitan districts. This 
was a big reason for the move of the Insuline 
Corporation of America from Long Island to 
Manchester, N. H. 

But let me warn you that though there’s 
a lot of gold in “them thar hills, way out 
yonder,” there’s a lot of tailings, too. Take 
the training of new labor. Country people 
learn pretty fast and up here in Yankeeland 
they’re traditionally versatile—but, even so, 
the training period is apt to stretch out 
longer-than you think. If your experience 
runs parallel to ours, it’s unlikely you'll be 
worrying much about excess profits, or any 
profits, the first year or two. On the other 
hand, once this is over, the slightly lower 
wage scales of smaller communities, plus the 
increased efficiency and loyalty of small- 
town workers, compensate for this initial 
cost. 

You'll find insurance rates higher, on the 
average, unless your new building is 
sprinklered and you're more than apt to 
end with a larger inventory tie-up. Local 
dealers don’t carry much stock of spare parts, 
office supplies, and other such items on which 
you’ve been accustomed to prompt delivery. 

If you’re a large consumer your utilities 
Tate will be about the same. If you're small 
or only fair-to-middling, it’s apt to be higher, 
as are oil prices, too, the further you get from 
a basing point. Or you may have to use 
bottled gas, which is more expensive, though 
pipelines are spreading fast. Also, you're 
apt to have more power failures than in the 
city, due to overhead lines. On the other 
hand, if your plant can use river or lake 
water, you will have little trouble finding all 
you want at a marked saving. Freight rates 
have no relevancy to the problem of city 
versus country but rather to markets and 
raw materials. 

What of the workers? What are their gains 
or losses in this matter of town and country? 

Well, there’s no universal yardstick. 
What's one family’s Arcadia is another fam- 
ily’s Siberia. But it’s my observation that 
our own employees enjoy a higher standard 
of living now than before. Take housing. 
Nearly 10 percent of our folks made the 
transfer up here from the Greater Boston 
area. As the truckers who moved them put 
it: “Seems as if we moved everybody into a 
better place than we took them out of.” In 
terms of cost, space, light and general sur- 
roundings, rural community housing is apt 
to be better. 


WORKERS AS FARMERS 


On the score of food, prices run consid- 
erably lower for locally raised staples. Most 
of our people have gardens and a lot of them 
keep chickens or a cow. Quite a number, 
with the help of their families, even go in 
for small-scale farming. Rural communi- 
ties are often in or near hunting and fishing 
country and this adds spice and variety to 
the larder. In this respect, our location at 
Newmarket is an especially happy one. 

Our plant is located on a meandering 
little river called the Lamprey. A lot of our 
people have homes along its banks, almost 
within a stone’s throw of their work. There's 
pretty good fishing in the Lamprey, and in 
Fall and Spring it’s popular with migrating 
Teal and Mallard. You may have glanced 
at the picture that shows our mill and the 
wide pond below our dam where the river 
broadens before merging with Great Bay 
and the Atlantic. Here the tides ebb and 
flow and here a lot of our folks keep skiffs 
and small craft, as you can see, for clam- 
ming and lobstering and salt-water fishing. 
The State Game Commission keeps adjacent 
fields and coverts well stocked with pheas- 
ant, and in a dry year the deer can be as 
much of a nuisance to our gardeners as 
they are a joy, in season, to our hunters. In 
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fact there are almost as many hunting li- 
censes among our force as there are driver’s 
licenses, 

This brings up an interesting aspect of 
the situation. As I believe I mentioned 
earlier, the Yankee employee, hereabout, is 
a rather versatile and self-reliant character. 
For several generations the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard sort of set the pace of employment 
and wages around the area. When the 
“Yard” wanted carpenters, most everyone 
showed up as a carpenter. When it was 
hiring plumbers and steamfitters, the local 
talent just left their tool chests at home 
and appeared with a Stilson wrench and a 
lead pot. 

I’ve already mentioned that nearly every- 
one has a garden or a farm of sorts, and the 
number of Nimrods and Waltons runs about 
12 to the baker’s dozen. The point of all 
this is that if your business is subject to 
wide seasonal or cyclical fluctuations, laid- 
off workers suffer far less hardship and re- 
turn with far less resentment than city 
dwellers. A week or two off in Spring or 
late Summer can be very useful in sowing 
or harvesting. Chicken houses and barns 
always need roofing and houses, painting. 
A few days with a power saw can turn hur- 
ricane windfalls into a Winter’s supply of 
firewood, 

TREATING BUCK FEVER 


It took us a year or two to learn, but we 
make sure that some of our official holidays, 
when we close the plant, fall within the 
hunting season. We might just as well; 
they’d be taken unofficially anyway. The 
personnel manager calls this virulent and 
contagious malady, which results in a marked 
increase in ‘“‘out sick” reports for a few weeks 
each fall “buck fever.” 

Our friends, Armstrong & Botsford, are a 
good example of what I mean. They moved 
upstate to the little village of Bath, N. H., 
from Stamford, Conn. They make machine 
parts, chiefly for dirt moving and road equip- 
ment. Their main reason, like many others, 
was cheap and suitable space. They found 
it in an abandoned church with a concrete 
basement and reinforced hardwood floor that 
would support heavy machinery. They’ve 
rebuilt what were the balcony and choir loft 
into general offices. The two principals 
brought only a foreman with them when 
they moved up. The rest of their handful 
of employees, all machinists, they hired in 
the area—including one machinist, strug- 
gling along as a farmer, who had served an 
apprenticeship under his father, a master 
mechanic with a prominent firm in Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

A couple of years after they established 
themselves in Bath the recession of 1953 hit 
them with cancellations. They explained the 
‘ situation to their small force, who, knowing 
that the two owners had plans for certain 
eventual alterations to the premises, volun- 
teered to work on these property improve- 
ments until more orders came in. A couple 
turned out to be excellent carpenters and 
2 or 3 stonemasons. Another, who had a 
tractor, brought it along. As a result, floors 
and partitions were constructed, ground lev- 
eled and drained, and a 4-foot retaining 
wall raised along one side of the property. 
When things picked up they all went back to 
their machines. It’s hard to imagine this 
happening in any large city. 

THE GOOD LIFE 


School conditions vary widely. Our New 
Hampshire schools rate well above the Na- 
tion’s average but in many towns they’re be- 
low it. In general, smalltown instruction 
runs fair to good and overcrowding is 
definitely less. 

On the score of medical care, emergency, 
and specialized clinical facilities are not 
usually available, as in cities. General hos- 
pital care, however, is almost always within 
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reach, as are good general doctors, and fees 
run below urban charges. 

Only in the area of entertainment and 
cultural life does the city offer marked ad- 
vantages. Theaters, art galleries, lectures, 
good music, and musical instruction are 
lacking in the country unless you're fortu- 
nate enough to be located in or near a uni- 
versity or college town as we are. While 
TV is bridging the general entertainment 
gap, there is no doubt that very talented 
children desiring to pursue the arts are 
handicapped in their development. Average 
kids find a healthy, truly American cultural 
and moral environment in the country. 
Chores at home and the nearness to woods, 
fields, seashore, streams, and ponds, all keep 
growing youngsters occupied and happy. 

FRIENDLY FOLKS 


In conclusion, there’s one thing which all 
of us who have moved up here from the 
city, managers and workers alike, have 
noticed and commented on. It might be 
termed friendliness or neighborliness and, 
just as taxes and plant investment, it has a 
tangible value. On the individual side I'll 
just cite one incident which is typical of 
what I mean. 

One of our folks, a mother of several chil- 
dren, cut her hand badly and was rushed to 
the hospital. Everyone in the plant knew 
about it and by the time the first shift went 
off at 3 o’clock that afternoon an informal 
ways and means committee had been or- 
ganized. Volunteers took the children into 
their own homes. When the mother re- 
turned a week or so later, badly shaken, her 
right hand bandaged, relays of neighbors 
cooked, cleaned, babysat, and generally ran 
the house. In the city her close friends 
might live blocks or miles away, and her 
apartment-house neighbors might never 
even have heard about her accident. 

These smalltown and country folks take 
@ real interest in their jobs and they value 
them. This slows down turnover and boosts 
productivity. It extends to the community, 
too. Officials and local organizations are 
glad to have you and show it in their co- 
operation, in many ways, for you bring in 
desirable income that is considered a com- 
munity asset. Every hundred employees 
represent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
more personal income per year to the com- 
munity. They also add proportionately to 
local bank deposits, hundreds of thousands 
more in retail sales, and actually add over 
200 more folks who will vote, swell the tax 


rolls, support churches, charities, and 
clubs—in short, strengthen the country 
community. 





The Problems of Asian Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
significant article entitled “The Prob- 
lems of Asian Labor” appeared in the 
AFL-CIO American Federationist 
March 1956 issue. Its author, Richard 
Deverall, is a man whose experience 
qualifies him as an authoritative voice 
on the subject he discusses. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this article be printed 
in the appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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THE PROBLEMS OF ASIAN LABOR 
(By Richard Deverall) 


The Asian labor movement, in the days 
before World War II, was closely linked with, 
if ‘not dominated by, radical and leftist 
parties. In some countries of Asia organized 
labor was used as a transmission belt for the 
struggle against colonialism. Organized 
labor was not; as in the West, directed prin- 
cipally to securing economic gains for the 
working people through collective bargain- 
ing. 

In Japan, from the time of World War I 
forward, the unions were highly political. 
They were under the influence of anarchist- 
syndicalist, Socialist, and Communist ideol- 
ogies. The authorities, regarding all unions 
as anti-Japanese, repressed them. 

In India, Mahatma Gandhi was the first 
well-known labor leader. His labor philos- 
ophy derived from his ideology of nonvio- 
lence and peaceful negotiation. As the 
Indian labor movement grew, Gandhi tied it 
to the overall struggle for independence. By 
the mid twenties such men as Ben Bradley 
and Philip Spratt had journeyed to India 
from Britain to give aid and encouragement 
to the All-India Trade Union Congress, and 
thanks to their work that organization was 
penetrated by the Indian Communist Party. 
Then the Government of British India stern- 
ly repressed trade-union activity, which was 
regarded by the authorities as both commu- 
nistic and directed against British power in 
India. 

In Indonesia, in prewar days, the Commu- 
nists made themselves felt in the then tiny 
unions. The Dutch Government wrecked the 
country’s Communist Party and made trade 
unionism rather dangerous. In Indochina 
and other colonial areas of Asia, the asso- 
ciation of trade unionism with communism, 
in the period prior to World War II, was bad 
for both. And when the Chinese were in- 
volved in trade union activities, as in 
Thailand and Malaya, the political unions 
were split by the Kuomintang-Communist 
quarrel and struggle for power. 

Even ig the Philippines, where working 
people evidenced a surge for self-organiza- 
tion as early as World War I, the later asso- 
ciation of unions with Socialist or Commu- 
nist activities was such that organized labor 
in the islands did not grow as ene might 
have expected it to do under American rule, 

In much of Asia, in the early days of 
unionism, such know-how as the early labor 
movements received often came from such 
writers as Karl Marx and Lenin. In those 
days any labor organizer who went to India, 
Ceylon, Indonesia or Japan would be de- 
ported as a subversive alien. The illegal dis- 
semination of Communist and leftist trade 
union propaganda enjoyed a virtual field 
day. 

Another major characteristic of the devel- 
opment of labor in Asia has been the colonial 
labor legislation, which had the effect of 
discouraging free collective bargaining. 
Colonial governments wanted labor-manage- 
ment disputes to be submitted to labor 
courts and settled by those courts. As a 
result, many of the men in Asian countries 
who professed to be labor leaders were 
not workers but lawyers—men who had 
never toiled in factory or mine but, having 
been educated in the law at universities, 
knew how to make use of the labor laws and 
the industrial courts. 

Illiteracy has been another significant 
characteristic of much of Asian labor. For 
example, in colonial India the illiteracy rate 
ran as high as 99 percent. It was just as 
high in Indonesia. Mass illiteracy of work- 
ing people and the role of government in 
industrial disputes attracted to Asian labor 
leadership—in addition to the lawyers—a 
number of social reformers, welfare workers 
and politicians, 
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From my first days in Asia, I pointed out 
that William Green and Philip Murray came 
out of the coal mines and were genuine 
working people. Usually the Asian workers 
who heard my statement were amazed, for 
in their own countries, they said it seemed 
that leaders of labor, in most cases, were any- 
thing but workers. 

Yet another problem in Asia is that, while 
labor is national, employers very often are 
international. Tea, rubber, and tin are pro- 
duced by large companies which are part of 
vast cartels controlled from Europe and sub- 
ject to the conditions and manipulations of 
the world tea, rubber, and tin markets. 

Because of this situation, Indian tea la- 
borers could not secure significant wage gains 
for the simple reason that the Indian tea 
producer who granted higher wages would be 
out-pricing himself on the world market and 
might bring down on his head the wrath of 
the operators of.the huge cartels which play 
such a vital, if little realized, part in the ex- 
ploitation of Asia and the world market. 

In 1940, as Pearl Harbor approached, the 
Japanese Government dissolved such unions 
as still existed in Japan and the areas ruled 
by Nippon. All workers were put into a 
government-run “union” called Sampo. As 
the Japanese armies advanced, they stamped 
out any genuine unions in the vast occupied 
areas stretching all the way from the Philip- 
pines to Burma. 

In India, where the nationalist leaders 
were bitterly opposed to the Allied war effort, 
the government jailed most of the top leaders. 
However, after Russia entered the war, the 
British released the Communists jailed in 
India, and during the rest of the conflict the 
Indian Communist Party ran a production- 
minded AITUC while consolidating its hold 
over the Indian labor movement and the 
peasant unions which had been built so care- 
fully by Mahatma Gandhi’s Congress Party 
and the smaller Congress Socialist Party. 

Japan’s surrender in 1945 marked the be- 
ginning in Asia of a new trade-union era. 
Throughout Asia the organization of trade 
unions became more popular and Jess diffi- 
cult. In Japan itself the government of the 
defeated country was ordered to favor and 
give encouragement to democratic trade 
unionism, and model labor legislation was 
rapidly formulated. Unfortunately, prewar 
Communists and Socialists were able to 
grasp leadership of the Japanese trade-union 
movement. Communist domination ad- 
vanced rapidly, and in 1950 General Mac- 
Arthur purged 12,000 alleged Communist 
union leaders. 

The Communists in Asia also seized their 
opportunities after the war in the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Burma, and Ceylon, and in 
Indonesia they obtained working control of 
SOBSI. In Malaya, where the Communist 
hold was strong, the government cracked 
down, and one result of the government’s 
action was that the Chinese leaders took to 
the jungle in 1948 and joined the Commu- 
nist guerrillas. 

In 1949 the Communist-controlled so- 
called World Federation of Trade Unions 
held an Asian-Australasian conference in 
Peking. That conference directed Com- 
munists and trade unionists throughout 
Southeast Asia to take to the hills and wage 
guerrilla warfare against their respective gov- 
ernments. This Communist order took 
many Asian Communists out of positions 
of labor leadership, thus in a sense opening 
the door to the rapid expansion of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
which soon followed. 

With the departure of the British from 
India, that country was divided into India 
and Pakistan. The labor movement of Pak- 
istan which has since developed has been 
remarkably free of leftist politics. Pakis- 
tan’s trade unionism is quite similar to that 
of the West. In India, where Communist 
control of the unions was strong, Home Min- 
ister Sardar Patel took the lead in inspiring 
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the formation of a trade-union center which 
would be friendly to the aspirations of the 
Nehru government. Angered at this move, 
India’s Socialists joined with independent 
labor centers to form their own trade-union 
movement. Today India has three major 
trade-union centers—one following the rul- 
ing Congress Party, one following the Social- 
ists and one following Moscow. 

I have outlined some of the postwar devel- 
opments in Asian labor to demonstrate that, 
if anti-colonialism dominated the labor 
movements before Pearl Harbor, the period 
following Japan’s surrender has been one in 
which Communist and Socialist forces have 
played a major role in winning trade-union 
leadership. There is an expanding area for 
trade-union organization in Asia as a result 
of the end of occupations and the achieve- 
ment of independence by India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Burma, and the Philippines. The 
leftists have tried to make the most of the 
situation. 

We have seen that in India the political 
party in power inspired the establishment of 
a national trade-union center in opposition 
to that of the Moscow-dominated Communist 
unions. In Socialist Burma the Government 
smashed the Communist union organization 
and inspired the formation of a more na- 
tionally disciplined organization. In Thai- 
land the Communist-dominated General 
Labor Union was countered by a Govern- 
ment-inspired Thai labor union, now known 
as the Thai National Trade Union Congress. 
In Malaya, after the Government smashed 
the Chinese-dominated unions, skilled Brit- 
ish trade-union advisers played an impor- 
tant role in building up an educated rank 
and file who could take over and success- 
fully run free and democratic trade unions. 

Thus, if in prewar days colonial govern- 
ments interfered to minimize the impact of 
labor unions in Asia, the situation in recent 
years has been vastly different. Since the 
war governments have repeatedly intervened 
to support anti-Communist labor movements 
in order to blunt the force of Communist 
movements. 

There have been two notable exceptions. 
One is Japan and the other is the Philip- 
pines. Since the end of the occupation, 
Japan has seen the rise of a sound trade- 
union center, Zenro, which is dedicated to 
work with the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, pledged to freedom 
and democracy, and absolutely opposed to 
Communist or any other intervention. Since 
April of 1954, Zenro has conducted several 
clearly economic strikes and has won each 
one. On the other hand, Japanese unions 
in which communism remains a force have 
been unable to win their strikes. 

In the Philippines, following a police raid 
on the CLO, various disunited unions went 
their own way, as before the war. A new 
trade-union center, the Free Workers, ap- 
peared. The past few years have seen new 
groupings, such as PAFLU and PTUC. Al- 
though they have not done so well in growth 
and size as has Zenro in Japan, the varied 
labor groups in the Philippines have pointed 
@ course toward nonideological trade union- 
ism, which I believe will lead, in time, to 
the emergence of a freely united, democratic 
labor movement worthy of the respect of all 
Filipino workers. 

Left-wing and nationalist forces which 
are active today in many of Asia’s trade 
unions insist vehemently that there be “no 
outside influence” impinging on their labor 
movements. Others claim that the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
is European-dominated and subject to Euro- 
pean ideas and therefore unable to under- 
stand Asia’s problems. Naturally, the Red 
Chinese ACFTU and its World Federation 
of Trade Unions manipulators have been 
ready to seize upon such rumbles. 

Last May they tried to organize an Afro- 
Asian Trade Union Council with the object 
of splitting the ICFTU and reestablishing 
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the Communist hold over Asian labor that 
obtained in 1948 and 1949 before the World 
Federation of Trade Unions committed tem- 
porary hara kiri in Asia. 

The charge of “outside influence” is ex- 
tremely interesting, especially when one re- 
views the different types of influence at 
work. The oldest outside influence is, of 
course, the disciplined Communist Parties 
of Asia and their various union transmission 
belts, such as AITUC in India, SOBSI in 
Indonesia and Sanbetsu in Japan. 

Since 1952 the so-called World Federation 
of Trade Unions, working through the Chi- 
nese ACFTU, has interfered enormously in 
the affairs of labor movements in other parts 
of Asia. Just one among many examples 
is the appearance in Japan. not long ago of 
Liu Ning-I, vice president of the WFTU. 
This Communist “labor leader” lectured 
Sohyo leaders on strategy. He told them to 
maintain contacts with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions while at 
the same time promoting unity of WFTU ide- 
ology and ICFTU affiliations. If any Ameri- 
can or Briton had appeared before the lead- 
ers of Sohyo to tell them how to manage 
their international and national strategy, he 
would have been denounced. 

When I arrived in India in 1949 as a repre- 
sentative of the Free Trade Union Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor, Indian 
trade unionists were suspicious. But when 
they discovered that the AFL had no ax to 
grind and had nothing to sell except demo- 
cratic trade union know-how, friendships de- 
veloped and a healthy interchange of ideas 
took place. In Burma, on the other hand, I 
found many of the trade unionists rather 
hostile. For some odd reason, they seemed 
to fear that if they read the American Fed- 
erationist, it would lead to American domina- 
tion. I pointed out to the Burmese trade 
unionists that ideas are universal and that 
American labor sought only to spread the 
idea of democracy and its practical imple- 
mentation through democratic and effective 
trade unionism. In both Japan and the 
Philippines, as in other Asian countries, this 
friendly type of outside influence has been 
a force assisting nascent Asian labor unions 
to grow stronger. 

History tells us that in its early days our 
own American labor movement received 
enormous assistance from European labor in 
the form of the migration of millions of men 
and women to America—men and women 
who brought precious know-how of trade 
unionism, credit unions, and workers’ educa- 
tion across the Atlantic Ocean. Asian labor 
has experienced no similar windfall. It is 
natural and quite in the order of things, it 
seems to me, that a nation and labor move- 
ment which so freely received gifts of Euro- 
pean labor‘know-how in past decades should 
want now to share some of these gifts of 
know-how with our brothers and sisters of 
Asia. 

In Calcutta, India, there is now in opera- 
tion the ICFTU Labor College. This college, 
which is operated by Asians and for Asians, 
has among its instructors men from non- 
Asian areas. The participation of the non- 
Asian instructors has not been regarded as 
interference in Asian trade-union affairs, but 
as an utterly good outside influence. 

In recent years, and particularly with the 
development of the American foreign-aid 
programs, such as the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, the Mutual Security Agency, 
the FOA and now the ICA, United States 
labor men have entered our Government's 
service and have worked in Asia as labor 
officers and labor information officers. To- 
day, in many an Asian country, the American 
Embassy has both a labor attaché and a 
labor information officer. These men, on a 
governmental and official level, observe and 
report on the progress of labor in the coun- 
tries to which they have been assigned and— 
when asked—inform Asian trade unions 
about American trade-union procedures. 
The British Government follows the same 
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practice, as do the Governments of Argentina 
and Yugoslavia. 

American trade unionists having no ex- 
tensive knowledge of an Asian country’s. 
history and its unions are inclined, at first 
look, to conclude that the unions are not 
really unions. Such a conclusion is unfair, 
for it overlooks the historical circumstances 
which have conditioned the rise of trade 
unionism in most of Asia. It should be 
remembered, too, that the Communists 
have been active in Asia since the 1920's, 
whereas we are latecomers. In offering either 
criticism or unsought advice, Americans in 
Asia should be cautious. 

As communism has been and is a major 
influence and a conspiracy in so many Asian 
countries, it seems proper and inevitable 
that American trade unionists, to counter 
the Communist influence, should be eager 
to share their know-how with the workers 
of Asia. The word “share” is used advised- 
ly. If there is anything which is certain 
to meet with disaster, it is any action where- 
in any American tries to play politics with 
Asian trade unions or attempts to manipu- 
late their internal affairs. On the other 
hand, the friendly sharing of experience is 
dignified and shows our respect for our 
Asian brothers and sisters. And in the long 
run this is the only way to help new and 
relatively inexperienced trade unionists 
anywhere to build strong unions. 

Another disastrous mistake is to back one 
union against other unions, In Japan some 
organizations inside Sohyo are openly pro- 
Communist, while other Sohyo unions are 
anti-Communist. There are also dozens of 
independent unions. While it is natural 
to feel at home with Zenro leaders, one must 
never forget that many other union lead- 
ers in Japan are aiming at the same target 
of free and democratic trade union growth. 
This situation is found not only in Japan 
but also in the Philippines, Malaya, Thai- 
land, Vietnam, Hong Kong and other places, 

Asia’s trade unions are coming of age at 
a time when the so-called World Federation 
of Trade Unions, through its oriental bureau, 
is stepping up racist appeals to try to win 
away Asian trade union centers from the 
democratic International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

I think it is incumbent upon American 
trade unionists in Asia to share their ex- 
perience with all trade unionists and trade 
union centers that are pro-democratic and 
anti-Communist, just as we support the work 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in strengthening existing bona 
fide trade union centers in Asia and assist- 
ing in the efforts to organize the tens of mil- 
lions of Asian workers who are now unorgan- 
ized and exploited. 

From the immigrant trade unionists who 
came to American shores from various Eu- 
ropean lands, our trade unionists of the 
past obtained valuable labor know-how and 
aid. Today, in our turn, American trade 
unionists should be glad to give assistance 
to our Asian brothers and sisters who are 
striving to establish effective, democratic 
unions~in their countries. 
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HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, because of 
an unavoidable delay in airplane travel 
from Hartford to Washington today, I 
was 1 minute late for the vote on the 
farm bill. Had I been present, I would 
have voted for passage. 
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That Recaptured Initiative 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column written by Joseph Alsop, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 20, 1956, is of extreme 
importance. I learned of the facts re- 
ported by Mr. Alsop when I went through 
the Middle East last fall. I am certain 
that other Members of both Houses of 
Congress learned of these facts during 
their travels in that area last year. 

It seems that everybody knows these 
facts except our traveling Secretary of 
State, who has never had time to learn 
them first-hand or to read them from the 
reports which are in his files in Wash- 
ington. 

The article follows: 

MatTTeR OF FAcT 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
THAT RECAPTURED INITIATIVE 

Bacupap.—Ever so often, the bewildered 
traveler stumbles upon an episode of Ameri- 
can foreign policymaking so strange and 
apparently irrational that it poses the ques- 
tion whether we have any policy at all. 


Such is the story of the Baghdad Pact. This: 


defensive alliance among Iraq, Turkey, Ivan, 
Pakistan, and Britain, is one of the hottest 
potatoes in the Middle East—which is so 
full of hot potatoes that the area sometimes 
makes you think of one vast potato roast. 
And the first thing to note about this major 
Middle-Eastern hot potato is that the pri- 
mary responsibility for the pact clearly lies 
in Washington. It is all but impossible to 
resist the suspicion that the real reason for 
Washington’s original sponsorship of the 
Baghdad Pact was the hankering for some 
Middle-Eastern development that could be 
advertised as proof of a “dynamic new for- 
eign policy,” a “recaptured initiative.” The 
hankering was strong in the early days of the 
Eisenhower administration, before world 
events began to catch up with the Madison 
Avenue phrase makers. It looked good on pa- 
per to link up the so-called Northern Tier 
of Middle-Eastern States in an alliance 
against Soviet aggression. To be sure, the 
real danger in the Middle East was not and 
is not Soviet aggression. Instead, the real 
danger here is, was and always has been, 
internal subversion and Soviet political chi- 
cane. - 

To be sure, all the prospective Baghdad 
Pact states already had military and eco- 
nomic aid agreements with the United 
States, and close genefal relations with the 
West. If they needed more military power, 
therefore, the machinery already existed for 
providing it. All the same, it made a fine 
headline when the first news of the pact 
was published at home. Our “recaptured 
initiative’ was mentioned with gratifying 
frequency in the ensuing editorials. 

In this early period, the United States 
took the lead in encouraging Iraq and Tur- 
key, the first signers of the pact, to get to- 
gether to establish the Northern Tier defense 
system. As Washington observers with good 
memories will recall, the State Department 
in those days haughtily accused the British 
of “dragging their feet.” And at that time, 
the present American Ambassador to Iraq, 
Waldemar Gallman, was actually sent to 
Baghdad with instructions that securing the 
signature of the pact was his most important 
mission. 
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Iraq and Turkey signed. Egypt’s Premier 
Nasser promptly exploded, partly because he 
genuinely regards the pact as Western im- 
perialism in a new guise, and partly because 
he disliked the leading role accorded to Iraq's 
Nuri Pasha. All the same Pakistan came in. 
The unimaginative British foot dragged, then 
they signed up too, perhaps because they 
could find no other way to maintain their 
established treaty relations with this coun- 
try. And last came Iran. 

In Washington, however, presumably be- 
cause of Premier Nasser’s attitude and the 
Israeli dislike of the new pact, the recap- 
turers of the initiative were now blowing on 
their finger nails in an embarrassed manner 
and saying, “Who, us?” when it was sug~ 
gested the new pact was their work. This 
ostentatious American tepidity toward the 
pact was rather prolonged. 

If the State Department had followed up 
its first initiative with boldness and decision, 
other Middle East states might well have 
joined the pact. Then the position of one 
of the West’s best friends in the Middle East, 
Prime Minister Nuri Pasha, would be a great 
deal easier today. In any case, the Ameri- 
can tepidity in itself rather gravely under- 
mined Prime Minister Nuri’s position. This 
deeply alarmed the British. British protests 
and representations, beginning roughtly 
with the Eden-Eisenhower meeting in Wash- 
ington, then caused the dawn of the third 
or present series of American pact policy. 

In this period, warnings of the need to help 
Nuri Pasha and somewhat ungentle re- 
minders of the original American responsi- 
bility for the pact, have driven the State 
Department as far as. “Darling Daughter” in 
the old song. We have, in effect, taken off 
all our clothes but have not gone near the 
water. In other words, we have joined the 
antisubversion and economic committees of 
the Baghdad Pact, but we have not joined 
the pact itself. 

There is only one trouble about this 

strange intermediate position. The expecta- 
tion is universal here in Baghdad, and it is 
reportedly universal too in the Turkish, 
ranian and Pakistani capitals, that the 
United States will join the pact as a full 
member after the election. If we do not 
then joifi the pact, the resulting disappoint- 
ment will deeply damage the whole Western 
position in the Middle East. 

One might say that if this represents “re- 
capturing the initiative,” then this famous 
phrase needs a new dictionary definition. 
Maybe it might be translated as “making the 
worst of both worlds,” or “falling between 
two stools” as alternati¥e renderings. 





United States Foreign Aid During the Pe- 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, from time to time I have been sub- 
mitting for the Recorp figures on the 
extent of foreign aid. At this time I 
submit the figures for United States for- 
eign aid during the period July 1, 1940, 
through December 31, 1955. In other 
words the record on our spending pro- 
grams abroad is brought down almost 
to date, at least to December 31, 1955. 

The information contained in this re- 
port was furnished by Dr. Ernest S, 
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Griffith, Director of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, and particularly by Mr. 
Hermann Ficker, Analyst in Interna- 
tional Trade and Finance, Economics 
Division. I am indebted to these men for 
this material and commend them for the 
excellent service they have rendered: 

As summarized in the first table United 
States foreign aid to all countries and inter- 
national organizations for the period cover- 
ing World War II and the postwar period 
ending December 31, 1955, amounted to 
$111,126,234,000. This total does not include 
United States capital investments in the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development ($635 million) and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund ($2,750 million) al- 
though these add to the foreign aid under- 
written (reclaimable) by the United States 
Government. 

Lend-lease totals were divided into two 
sections, namely for the war emergency 
period and for the postwar period. During 
the postwar period additional funds were not 
authorized; the totals extended for lend- 
lease were merely for the supplies in the 
so-called “‘pipelines” and final settlement of 
goods not yet delivered. 

Grants-in-aid are, also divided into the 
war and postwar periods. In general no re- 
payment was requested. The only condition 
stipulated in all grant agreements was that 
the United States could request a return of 
a percentage of Counterpart Funds in na- 
tional currencies or in strategic raw mate- 
rials from the recipients of aid. 

On the other hand, net authorized credits 
are loans or other agreements which gave 
rise to specific obligations for repayment. 
Utilized credits for the war period amounted 
to $%,096,000,000, but only the total for the 
overall period July 1940—December 31, 1955, 
is given by country as there was a continual 
readjustment in payments as well as previ- 
ous grants being transferred to the loan 
account. 

Summary of aid 
Lend-lease (grants-in-aid) : 
I, (a) July 1, 1940—June 
30, 1945 (war period)... $46, 728, 287, 000 
I. (b) July 1, 1945—Dec. 
31, 1955 (postwar pe- 


DR Srctcth ceca enctabansiicasaneieiitinne 2, 040, 033, 000 
EL iniacpeteeecttnipeniciedaanitn 48, 708, 320, 000 
Grants-in-aid, other than 
lend-lease: 
II. (a) July 1, 1940-June 
30, 1945 (war period). 1, 400, 010, 000 
II. (b) July 1, 1945—Dec. 
31, 1955 (postwar pe- 
UND sce nines 44, 102, 380, 000 
I, gic Detainees otininie 45, 502, 390, 000 
Net authorized loans and 
credits: 
III. July 1, 1940—Dec. 31, 
1955 (war and postwar 
ND Serie iceetiineptiintinee 16, 855, 524, 000 
Summary total -.-.. 111, 126, 234, 000 


I. (a) Lend-Lease—July 1, 1949-June 30, 1945 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Se aickncepeistat th inigomneniianiinn sitickimssniaeincainas - 5, 026 
alata toe tetiacsacccnersmansnaetingee as 347, 945 
CN ici os sede teclscecceaptincineiils Seannpnienaitosiinns i 22, 038 
ND iid iccinatninlahinindnaimnbiseiataiies 8, 278 
Ie ie cimaimncpipcminese - 156 
RS ete din amet ebcodtninn a 6, 154 
Dominican Republic_........--. 1, 458 
I iccinencdeiictingab deni amnedttoies 7, 208 
ee NE ich alantiicdateanractniinnedes 877 
Rial icnsnicnanintnsbodatinipieninas 1, 736 
UN sane ies sand pln Maden hniitipenieas 1,362 
I aaa ai a a ka in ahaa 368 
I le iit ocala aicuiserinlinsoes 38, 621 
RN as iia aie deceteenen 885 
i incrchabin datig adinnciilissiantesetnes 1, 952 
th saris ttn ev tecinahte witcha » 18, 001 
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Uruguay —qcoccenccnncccccee-coe 6, 942 
VORGROlR.. nc ncaacconssease tiesto 4, 480 
Unspecified Latin America._... > 108, 539 
DeigiGS.. .kscnccuss shitiibeissanthiancs tite aioe 68, 774 
Wited RingGo. nscetsicccsscuve 28, 600, '797 
I incite tetinatiiitipinnnindte * 896, 641 
a ieee saaemenbeioae 610, 172 
OW TI ora cinta nnemann 249, 432 
Union of South Africa_......--. 93,370 
eo et ee 845, 743 
CSTD. cckitetiennteenne ~ 2, 760 
Ute acetanilide 1, 238 
UN ives an dick see datccandb eniebionepaeeseces 2, 613, 543 
Ns Beis os deen s Bacio eae 75, 365 
Be desis sitendictinaen csistenataicceiin tis dota 7, 791 
IN sain ss Schasichieisei ical eiibeiaig aantlsanicies a 236 
Re 114, 690 
Na i citi secre acnigliglt tenis bss ection 37, 039 
SIE nites tips dnctniticccinteclianiapiuagiiecsiasabiicatts ae 12,119 
NS eae ee es 5, 489 
To taseinciinioth eins pouting umapaon i. 90, 041 
RPO RS ication dinnos bet nis aes shai Rm re eee 10, 760,975 
INA. Sion 32, 050 
INN ciscisiveistaerubebciiialanscndasichcana 1, 245, O77 

NN sissies ch sits 46, 728, 287 
I. (b) Lend-lease—July 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1955 

[In thousands of dollars] 

NN i sisiacecsaccbssiect ce ak Br pe tee aa 3, 616 
NOI init akamtasasginccneieeiares deste il 
Dominican Republic....._.....-. 3 
IN. co istinicdtidcea eincetes Esco 1,347 
I latices Sitlekolinnesacdimmnshhces able ein 653 
BN dai tesiainateaieabiaaee Roadie hientians 2 
Be a etincaicaiceirtsintdastivvi ahapchaahelaisetectbaticdoas 237 
I i dla cic dedaides panied leh cabbies ain aed 59, 480 
SVM Ns TRPAOMR.,. 5 ccc cman 341, 462 
haa ci nitnsinssd ingasteensh nage 12, 300 
a ea eee 3, 000 
III staat tons bse ncconsdm tb sanins amma 2, 300 
Ce III socio h igen ics nica 729,418 
II ists wate eiedn dinners 2 
By si icssias ences ancctin vend obit enone 372, 441 
Rte caccies ce cocking etithanstnatio tuoi 5, 956 
Nat lean ios assoc nts db lhe a dite gb eases 750 
Italy (civilian supplies) -..---._-. 134, 444 
DNR i siiciccneenmictc Misinemn te tcntngbes 64, 334 
eI Nakpsssins ncn aie asiansdiaactn suartlaions Sai at 92 
I in cis ect halite eccniatatae 1,591 
SE ME Rapes binnn geass eobihesthiptnaesh Basie ann 277, 254 
ss cncaobe heap antnegue 76 
Unspecified___._-- ai caaltachtaase athaardits 29, 364 

Ns sin tate daca eainnsnind aren todnias 2, 040, 033 
II. (a) Grants-in-aid—July 1, 1940-June 30, 

1945 
{In thousands of dollars] 

DRI bn ct cnn nn tens 1, 239 
PN nins ocddniokobheveknetoaewe 1, 926 
iiss dininetedmnkenaden 12, 693 
DN iach sti tcrin'tinanidars Soren chvnahns ansilcaat 2, 864 
SEES Cn ey A 2, 230 
i nctbntutaads ined 1, 722 
chi eectiarnines dices ea edition 503 
Dominican Republic.........--.. 400 
SE iit ania sath pai ainten ea natin te cia amcinlh ies 4,132 
ee RI nc cctndithwiaimiicenammetitees 1, 026 
ONIN ct: ces carci abapniciienlnnnmaiincimnags 1, 484 
Sia iiciicciaisitc ee sicescah lane tellee Gelade acethe 1,131 
BD tncinn sctisiniagminenninnntepicnagiseiaaaal 2,720 
sche iecsincsctatissiing Wdinsdctaaaaansniter atid 8, 130 
II ies inves etasinlapiccih tt dsl toatha 2, 267 
iii tninagintcteomedn amines 989 
SE icihscinartstodlgneinineccnsanden etapa tesa 2, 406 
ac selec inainaiseanadleasbaiashibl- Septeransiicaabaibbiwas 3,485 
IY 6 ticcsaraniesin ni pus itetpbinpiiscibaisi all 814 
ON asics ssid haga debian eisai 2, 557 
Unclassified Latin America.__.-_. 4,373 
fee a nae 1, 022 
Waleed Mingdom._.........<.... z 16, 158 
I siacctis darn Sitchinsets crores ta piepsiennion 108 
NG Gath ig oink co sccncincciccneeek ies - 1 
British East Africa.............. 301 
I I sitesinde mibaheinbetcenuiingh @ 368 
Stl lint Lies teestesnecckis-Gealeininbwcasoundginth o 77 
Trinidad and Tobago_....__...-.. 3 
SPIN cisco reste areiticke - 385,116 
CbeenOvOE 6... .nccoccitcccs cncce o 5,717 
Me isittindiiecdtincideddimeman o 1, 700 
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IG a siintiicichinci witisinictaiilln tated ines te 1, 489 
BN itinciihinciencicaceninnintsaneiie inntbiindidres 7,449 
PI ccdiitacatinatisinntiitaintetnin itive tnaiapwsihip ie 15, 945 
French Equatorial Africa__...-... 118 
URE BRONCO si ncminannnnc es 68 
I icicin th atenalaicniaaindialase tigre acren 3, 627 
icin ithe panicsndnicadelcnabtcabaientniesne siete 99 
I ttl nia ai htcn cad dist lap aa aan 353 
NN a 308 
Mit Seis elas ei ii emt 310, 166 
icici iphctis talans als adel seenta Rinse mics 15 
Ryukyu Islands (Japan) -..-----.. 4,122 
Oink stain wenn indi sc os 236 
NN cia cilciil ttasaiSennihasis cis ett tctstew 3, 625 
SI kant aciccndsscstihaiineida hel cinch coll 70 
EN ncaa isi tls iis ii vn 52,515 
Nahas in tai aclab techies tibiae iatiolap BW nia winin aan 84 
Sadi aici Aah th arsenic ota ba 1 
I cinta exsist Mines Dapeeln ses iit ti 1, 759 
PN tit Sine Siti dean ly wine nila 766 
fe ee ae 15, 205 
init cincinnati canmdsdinnnite 1, 028 
Trust Territories in Pacific._...... 1, 826 
International organizations.__-_- - 53, 238 
Unclassified areas..........sa<---<a0 447, 379 
a krtnscts cnmctssbap iasiiaaiahideies aiaiiances 1, 400, 010 


II. (0) Grants-in-aid, July 1, 1945 to Dec. 31, 
1955, and calendar years 1954 and 1955 
[In thousands of dollars] 
























Fuly 1, 1945 
to Dec. 31, 1954 1955 
1955 

Argentina...........- $198 ‘Sane a 
Bolivia__--- Ss 42,554 | $14,718 $21, 331 
NE dindedanennnes 20, 091 2, 833 5, 550 
Chile a a en 10, 504 1, 358 1,825 
BO EE 7, 155 1, 322 2, 184 
Costa Rica..-.-.- hesoiigees 13, 899 1, 858 2, 400 
Cuba__- 1, 437 242 416 
Dominican “Republic. 2, 002 276 534 
I  sceicesinarnciani 8, 514 1, 267 1, 681 
ER) — 5, 026 883 1,146 
Guatemala. ...-.-.-- 20, 964 463 10, 708 
DE tv aictnccmsetewis 11,719 2,844 3, W354 
Honduras. ....-<-.<-- 6, 005 1, 006 1,812 
OS ae ae 104, 758 3, 964 1, 625 
Nicaragua.........-.- 10, 530 1, 326 2,012 
ll ee 9, 113 | 1, 796 2, 7% 
i EERE SES 8, 271 1, 047 1, 944 
nt eet ahah 14, 703 2, 462 3, 206 
ae 1,994 235 253 
i 2, 152 152 189 
Unspecified ____.-. 300, 109 49, O11 30, 827 
Afghanistan %, 375 1, 228 1, 655 
Albania__-.-- 20, 444 | ‘ 
Australia......- Bee Vewnee 
IR rn oo | 1,057,470 | 18, 251 7, 534 
Belgium- Luxem- | 

TT FES ie ae 521, 980 6, 285 574 
eae ae 20, 725 1,052 72 
EES NS bE Diethireienes on 
Ree seas 167 9 112 
China (Formosa)... 1, 420, 111 105, 538 92, 941 
Czechoslovakia_..___- 185, 825 839 , FBS 
Denmark..........-. 247. 600 1,117 248 
Ss eaearses ven 30, 954 4, 513 22, 332 
Ethiopia__.- 8, 736 1, 667 3, BBS 
Federation of Rho- 

RS eo iiiwnak ; Rt. oainddiahinul segedoees 
|, 3, 522 46 | 1, 424 
SEs 5 -sewstns nuke 3, 914, 830 | 461,789 | 405, 871 
» eee ME Micasvaica anatiabiadad 
French Moroceo___- OAT 201 | 175 
French West Indies. OP Be te BSS dese 
Tunisia_.__- uaieniben 335 | 56 | 137 
East Ge rmany_ > * 17, 349 6, 946 2, 099 
Federal Republic of 

Germany.......... 3, 768, 428 75, 494 31, 399 
le nt 1, 649, 328 55, 934 54, 143 
Hungary-.........-... 5, 855 2, 999 497 
WOPIANG . cock ccdcscec 29, 791 831 Aol 
india. ..... wealaatae 170, 206 28, 790 R8, 429 

_-—-—. ——_— | __.__ ___ - atte 
Indochina (total)... 403, 12 {_! 69, 1%, 406 264, 709 
Cambodia........ 27, 957 ~ 32 27,945 
Laos ulesibeatives 36, 873 4 36, 869 
Vietnam ‘eediin 230, 249 38, 322 191. 928 
Unspecified_.._.. 108, 833 __ 3, 158 7. 967 
Indonesia............. 114, 083 5,912 6, 743 
— enna ens taki oni dliked 171, 358 65, 273 33, 395 
IN a 7, 382 2. § 2. YOR 
OES os 18, 346 Braid : er 
I cio Ble a 2a 240, 167 , 958 22, 909 
Italy (civilian sup- 

DD vieicinnnicmbspcatie 2,401,706 | 112, 495 65, 354 
eee ne 47, 821 360 734 
Japanand possessions. 2, 579, 391 16, 230 30, 333 
I es aan cdl 26, 120 6, 705 13, 418 
OL. .cusnaoatnbeeieis 1,310,360 | 161,746} 250, 223 
Lebanon... ......-.00- 15, 315 3, 796 6,777 
EI i incnsd thsi 6, 238 1, 292 1, 497 
Ps hoinincatichtctesiinenansiick 24, 814 4, 263 17, 307 
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II. (bo) Grants-in-aid, July 1, 1945 to Dec. 31, 
1955, and calendar years 1954 and 1955— 
Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 





— 





= 1, 1945 

ec. 31, 1954 1955 
1955 

NES cnavctcaeananed 3, 076 637 1, 946 

Netherlgnds-......-..- 846, 870 15, 424 11,854 

DUTP .ccgcannusccee 422 220 202 

og 235, 419 15, 077 3, 465 

7 ee 161, 699 12, 202 64, 607 

PRINS . cccscncesece OE Bente ee ae RS a 

—- aie veiningasdia 750, 584 17, 279 13, 165 

SE oc scene Se  iwsndendestocescenham 

PUNGIIEE i caccuakncecn 15, 979 3, 031 1, 370 

Saudi Arabia....-.--.- 2, 652 764 340 

IN ainsi taisincinniel 68, 211 12, 750 53, 939 

BIE schnins xvi ninrihnie 87, 143 8 1 

Switzerland .........- a 

BUR. .ccctsanunsadeuns 

NID 5 diteibaidite to akaiiale 

TREE unaddipneeedn 

ON ncdaceneannn 

ie Be Givissdesnucs 


United Kingdom Leaeary 
UE eae 
British Borneo. -.---- 
British East Africa_- 
British Guiana. -_..... 
British Honduras. - -- 
British Leeward and 
Windward Islands 
Federation of Malaya 
Gambia-.-..-... 
Gold Coast... 
Hong Kong. 







Nigeria_...... 
Sierra Leone_..... 
Singapore 
ps ee 
Trust Territories in 


International organi- 
zations 
Unspecified areas: 








Asia and Pacific..| 2, 603, 938 759, 075 456, 969 
 ——— 10, 153, 496 |2,039, 745 | 1, 365, 653 
Near East Africa.| 1,506,676 | 324,369 = 509 
South Asia....-.-.- 15, 654 13 , 127 
i ee ae 330, 979 38, 5Al e 185 
TettBi cintncwcs 44, 102, 380 |4, 949, 958 | 4, 128, 343 

1 Credit, 


III. Net authorized loans and credits, period 
July 1, 1940, to Dec. 31, 1955 


[In thousands of dollars] 


















Total 
- period Unutilized 
Country July 1, 1940} on Dec. 31, 
to Dec. 31, 1955 
1955 

Argentina 162, 137 60, 072 
Bolivia 47, 043 2, 621 
TE ndasasttanecsewlasaou 784, 942 89, 558 
Chile--- 148, 764 4, 550 
Colombia 846, 293 2, 812 
Costa Rica 21, 335 10, 303 
5, a en i Sptnaars 80, 228 8, 060. 
Dominican Republic. ss ticalwiiianede Bs FE Piriasnsicesstiia per 
NN hs cbuduttokeideadabd 38, 565 6, 499 
i BIGOT. cttncdicdinnetmcens DO Eiisdadctaintee 
eS ae 2, 619 2, 125 
2 37, 891 7, 163 
eee Be tedeawn sewn 
NE. pintntariinretinnbiwis 309, 747 64, 836 
(a 5, 550 300 
Panama.. | | oa 
Paraguay 13, 900 7, 670 
Peru... 147, 755 120, 134 
Uruguay... 22, 011 2, 673 
Venezuela. 23, 822 5, 376 
Unspecified . 144, 624 
Afghanistan. 40, 934 
Australia.. 22, 559 
Austria... 34, 807 
Bahrein_.. 17, 048 
Belgium. ....... 234, 972 
Luxembourg ---... 3, 000 
Belgian Congo-....- 1, 550 
TE. cn ctancbaaed 5, 043 
CONGEG oo bicdcdcnsenee 198, 621 
China (Formosa) ..--.... 367, 858 
Czechoslovakia-.......... 30, 377 
DEGREES... cctthimaveieumenened 
Egy}. ...c.cccscsucacsoeasces 25, 674 7, 740 
Ethiopie. . .cccccaceccsncccosss 31, 707 24, 000 
Wyte Riinccnsdeecnninmnncnasiel 90 Siciccntdissincn 
Federation of Rhodesia and 

IN VOGRMING ...ncncsctcceneucs 60, 686 11, 291 


PUEDE a ccctdcevcecsessee anal 152, 313 
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III. Net authorized loans and credits, period 
July 1, 1940, to Dec. 31, 1955—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars} 











Total 
period Unutilized 
Country July 1, 1940} on Dec. 31, 
to Dec. 31, 1955 
1955 
PE icnccchemnecnencdeetanna 2, 463, 407 1, 430 
PIE... ccnaccudnessautenndes | 
French Equatorial Africa. RED init 
French Morocco. -.....-...-.- 18, 378 40 
New Caledonia... ........2.-- I cs 
CNS 5 oc cacedencsgehaas 1, 345, 706 124 
OG «crit notuinnninaienen 126, 790 2, 073 
ERNST 2. cncdnnnincnncmnwnne DE, ORT Bn ccesnedandn 
DING. .cccdaketacrsndnsgeatue WR YS wlicnisesnitiniecs a 
SN ac Ct oo cdintinininnipionenmibiael 409, 216 45, 270 
PRIN, scitis cccnwiendcsnduie 180, 770 32, 952 
is nod cela cectibaiae na miitintniblaid 120, 626 55, 780 
GOR nici cdbatcctibacatenenemincion ST cementation 
NE cn daiticccectomardauietnabele 128, 200 
ic ccebedntivcnsssceututanal 162, 398 5, 
 ccannntadacs tuum mani 481, 209 ‘ 
TRS cicidnbvtiinbnsaemmaanant 620, 474 5, 3 
OE a ee ipoaes 27, 428 
ee a ule cenboaswdaeiene il 
IES ac ndcieedanamees 1, 550 
Ris ps cacdnekchecesonneae 44, 773 ; 
IGE IIIGE ceninacicccncnngutiin 472, 172 
SE TINE ticsneusmepaian 20, 453 5 
Bas onchancowedunennntin 140, 830 
PER cs 6 cn cnacctewsseunscce 35, 136 20, 
eo ee 144, 652 586 
NE os rcicies-cnteiatprasecndicdeinamis i asic annals 
II, cs. nc nck oiatnanedenes 59, 465 g 
INE inn icin etc ait otrtnnacon snes 65 
Ge ATOR a enncawdsaccacexs 31, 826 2 
eS Sa ee 142, 033 2 
GIN... cc dsticndbasadectenens TGS Packie 
I ssi than stitial 8, 505 a 
Turkey einai 155, 520 i 
U Tnion a ‘South Afri eis 151, 714 30, 1 
«1s le. Bi aceedncncaeasnsnwanen 222, 493 |-- 
United Kingdom__.....-----.-- 5, 216, 757 |- 
British East Africa.....--.---- 2, 394 
Dstiisn GUNS. 2... < nn wonsen- 128 
British Honduras. ...........- 482 
SUMMIOD. .. 522s ccwncsivscs 20, 930 |. 
a 674 
WeOOIGGIRG 55 cdccts ce nnedensss 55, 900 
International organizations: 
Schuman plan (European 
coal and steel) Samat DOR GIT. cocseniane 
United Nations headqu: ar- 
CN INUE, caciniacedecste GE.668 Fnncanncctce 
Export credits—Export Im- 
port Bank...........<<s-..-- 167, 143 167, 143 
TORS osc ccdctiseseusenss 16, 855, 524 1, 053, 904 
Sources: 


(1) Foreign Aid, 1940-51; Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 1952. 

(2) Foreign Grants and Credits, Office of Business 
Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce, April 
1956. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted to me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am including a very 
fine editorial which appeared in the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 
entitled “Swiss Watch Tariffs.” 

It is all too often that the national 
interest is not considered when it comes 
to a matter of tariffs. This editorial of- 
fers an eloquent need for improving our 
foreign-trade policy. The logic of the 
editorial is sound and the time is at hand 
when I think we should give serious con- 
sideration to this matter. 


The editorial follows: 
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Swiss WaTcH TARIFFS 


Switzerland has been consistently among 
the best customers the United States has had 
in Europe. It has paid in cash, too, for a 
wide variety of our basic products, includ- 
ing considerable amounts of cotton. From 
this point of view alone it is difficult to un- 
derstand why it should have been decided 
back in 1954 to raise the tariff against Swiss 
watches by 50 percent. 

It is axiomatic that the Swiss, like any- 
one else, must sell if they are to buy and 
the watch industry is one of substantial im- 
portance to them. Aside from the aliena- 
tion of the Swiss, however, the boost in the 
tariff on their watches was so at variance 
with the overall policy of the Nation in re- 
gard to reducing barriers and making inter- 
national trade more free and easy that ap- 
prehensions were roused elsewhere. 

When President Eisenhower announced 
the increase on Swiss watches, he indicated 
that he was moved in part-by a feeling that 
his decision was necessary to maintain over 
here a number of workers skilled in the mak- 
ing of precision instruments adequate to 
safeguard us in this field in the event of 
war. At that time and since there has been 
question of the accuracy of that point of 
view. In any event, it has been proposed 
that other means would be preferable to un- 
duly reducing trade with Switzerland if help 
is required to hold precision workers to- 
gether. 

At the present the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization is studying fresh appeals from do- 
mestic watchmakers for additional protec- 
tion which would accentuate the cutdown in 
Swiss trade and further alarm other coun- 
tries. The Tariff Commission is restudying 
its 1954 recommendations for higher watch 
tariffs. The new proposals will be in the 
President’s hands by the end of July and it 
a to be hoped the long-range view will be 
his. 


It is understood it would not be expedi- 
ent to rémove all restrictions on export- 
import trade, but the general economic wel- 
fare of this Nation and the world are served 
if Swiss watches are permitted to enter here 
on a basis of fair and reasonable competition. 





The Late Eugene J. Butler 





SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, many 
years ago, as a student at the Fordham 
University Law School in New York, it 
was my pleasure to become acquainted 
with a fellow student, Eugene J. Butler. 
A few years later, upon my election te 
the 75th Congress, our acquaintance 
ripened into a friendship founded on my 
part by my deep respect and admiration 
for him. Everyone with whom he came 
into contact in connection with his work 
for the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference shared that respect and admira- 
tion. 

I was profoundly grieved to learn of 
his passing a few days ago after a long 
and painful illness. The fortitude with 
which he bore the long ordeal of his 
fatal affliction was a mark of the sterling 
character that he had displayed in his 
daily work. Never have I heard one 
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word of adverse criticism of him. By the 
same token, never would he voice a 
word of criticism against any of the 
thousands of persons with whom he be- 
came associated in his long years of serv- 
ice. That service has now come to an 
untimely end. Gene Butler will be sorely 
missed by his family, his employers and 
fellow workers, and by the membership 
of the Congress. 


Dance of Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article written by 
Ludwell Denny which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on Monday, May 
21, 1956, in which Mr. Denny analyzes 
the “new look on the face of Russia’s 
European satellites”: 

DANCE OF DEATH—RED RELAXATION OF TERROR 
Is REAL, But LIMITED 


(There’s a new look on the face of Russia’s 
European satellites, but it’s only skin deep. 
The Red terror has been relaxed, but how far 
this has gone and what results it’s having 
will be told in a series of five articles of which 
this is the first by Scripps-Howard’s foreign 
editor and news analyst. 

(In subsequent articles, Mr. Denny will 
cover these questions: Will the satellites go 
Titoist—or revolt? Is communism or re- 
ligion winning the satellite youth? Is the 
Communist economic system working in the 
empire of puppets? And are the satellites 
@ military asset or liability for Russia?) 

(By Ludwell Denny) 


Vrenna, May 21.—Russia’s relaxation of 
Red terror in her East European satellites is 
real but limited. 

There is no change in the fundamentals of 
Soviet dictatorship—absolute control by the 
Communist police-state regimes ruled by the 
Kremlin. 

Any relaxation of that basic control would 
be suicide—and is most unlikely. 

The shift to softer methods varies in dif- 
ferent satellites. In general, it follows a 
similar trend set in the past year in Russia 
which was formalized, by the recent Moscow 
_Communist congress and the demotion of the 
deceased Stalin from a Red god to a Red 
devil. : 

There has been some relaxation in Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, less in Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Albania. And the 
least in East Germany. 

Results are mixed. The non-Communist 
80 or 90 percent of the satellite populations 
are generally pleased but skeptical, and hate 
the regimes no less. Communist Parties are 
confused, disillusioned, and disorganized. 
Red puppet bosses are cautiously and cra- 
venly trying to follow the unclear Kremlin 
line and guess its next move. 

This is a net gain for Russia. The strain 
on the satellite parties is unimportant as 
long as Russia maintains military, police, 
and policy control in those countries. 
MILDER METHODS ARE QUITE IMPORTANT TO THE 

KREMLIN 

Meanwhile, milder methods of dictator- 
ship in the satellites, as in Russia, have two 
all-important results for the Kremlin. 


sanother propaganda “curtain-lifting.” 
* Germany is tightening police lines to pre- 
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It is a most effective propaganda method 
for “peaceful coexistence” to neutralize 
Western Europe, the Middle East, and Asia, 
to destroy NATO and SEATO, and to isolate 
the United States. 

At the same time, these milder methods 
get higher output from the satellites which 
are producing for Soviet world military su- 
premacy. 

Actually, the relaxation is less than adver- 
tised. It is limited and tentative even in 
Poland, where it is the most advanced. Po- 
litical prisoners, including some famous Reds 
and Socialists, have been released. But these 
most dangerous to the regime have long 
since been killed. They remain as dead as 
before their present “rehabilitation.” 

Among the living, far more still are in 
Red prisons and suffer in slave labor camps 
than have been released. Cancellation of 
Stalinist “laws” violating so-called Leninist 
rules of justice are called a “return to le- 
gality.” But in the satellites, all this is still 
a promise rather than a fact, and the prom- 
ises contain loopholes which make them 
meaningless. 

All that has happened is that several police 
chiefs have been made scapegoats for the dic- 
tators who controlled them and still control. 
Since all law is by dictatorial decree and all 
judges are tools of the regime, legality is a 
farce and justice is nonexistent. 


FREEDOM OF CRITICISM HELD TO CONGRESS LINE 


There’s more freedom of criticism. This 
shows in the press, radio and—in the case 
of Poland and Albania—their so-called par- 
liaments. But it’s limited to the Moscow 
Congress line. 

An attack on anything which can be caHed 
Stalinism is all right. Puppet dictators are 
lambasted for their crimes committed under 
Stalin and for which they already have ex- 
pressed public regret. 

There are demands for more honest and 
efficient management in food and housing. 
But there’s no hint of criticism of party boss 
Khrushchev, not the faintest challenge of 
Communist control or Russian domination. 

There is no press or radio freedom in the 
democratic sense, no academic freedom, no 
labor union freedom, no political freedom. 
Even so, dictators are fearful this limited 
de-Stalinization may go too far. Every one 
of these regimes has issued warnings that 
any attempt to “misuse” this criticism to 
undermine Communist control or relations 
with Russia will be punished severely. 

Like freedom to criticize the lifting of the 
Iron Curtain has been much exaggerated. 
The widely publicized Hungarian promise to 
remove the barbed wire along the Austrian 
border was accompanied by an increasing 
number of guards and deepening of the bor- 
der death zone which makes escape more 
difficult. 


CZECHS DEEPENING THEIR AUSTRIAN DEATH ZONE 


Czechoslovakia is now deepening tts Aus- 
trian frontier death zone in preparation for 
East 


vent escapes into West German freedom. 

Even more interesting, Russia is increas- 
ing the barrier on her Polish border. Satel- 
lite Jamming of foreign broadcasts and bans 
on circulation of foreign newspapers are as 
tight as ever. Foreign diplomats and jour- 
nalists are being watched even more closely. 

Propaganda that the satellites are being de- 
Stalinized by purges of Stalinist bosses and 
substituting of so-called collective responsi- 
bility is phony. 

No outsider knows just how much coliec- 
tive dictatorship exists_in the Kremlin or 
how much “more equal” Mr. Khrushchev is 
than his rivals for Stalin’s power. But it is 
clear that no collective responsibility can 
exist in any satellite regime because all are 
absolute puppets. of the Kremlin. 

Of the 7 Stalin satellite puppets, only 
2 chiefs have been purged. Neither of those 
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two was removed for ideological reasons, 
both were replaced by stooges who had been 
Stalinites. Poland’s Jakub Berman was re- 
placed by the equally vicious Edward Oachab. 
Bulgaria’s Vulke Chervenkov, who as the 
Kremlin’s chief anti-Titoist operator be- 
fore the “new look,” was fired as a sop to 
the now wooed Tito. 
NO OFFICIALS RECENTLY DISMISSED 
WERE STOOGES 

None of the other officials recently dis- 
missed in the satellites was really a top 
stooge, although some had big titles. East 
Germany’s Walter Ulbricht, Czechoslovakia’s 
Antonin Zapotocky, Hungary’s Matyas Ra- 
kosi, Romania’s Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, all 
are the same old Stalinists. That, of course, 
is one reason the public hates the regimes 
as much as ever and why satellite Com- 
munist Parties are so demoralized by the 
new look. 

The spectacle of these notorious Stalinists, 
who murdered so many anti-Stalinists in the 
past, now denouncing Stalin as a criminal, 
is as unconvincing to others as it is embar- 
rassing to these criminals themselves. 

Undoubtedly the Kremlin will purge 
Messrs. Ulbricht, Zapotocky, Rakosi and 
Gheorghiu-Dej—particularly Mr. Rakosi as 
another sop to Tito—if and when it can 
spare these odorous specimens. But there 
are so few able Communists in the satellites 
after the periodic purges of the past, that it 
is now hard to find efficient stooges. The 
Kremlin needs very smooth satellites opera- 
tors to make the de-Stalinization trick 
work, 


The Troika 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES *° 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Mr. Joseph Alsop discloses some 
additional very interesting information 
about the situation in the Middle East. 
Like the facts contained in his article 
of May 20, 1956, which I have also placed 
in the Recorp, everybody interested in 
the area is able to learn these facts ex- 
cept our Secretary of State. In traveling 
through that area, he could have avoided 
learning these facts only by closing his 
ears and his eyes. He could have learned 
them by staying right here at home and 
reading the reports that have been com- 
ing out of that area for several years 
last past. 

The article follows: 

MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
THE TROIKA 

Damascus.—The Troika, as someone has 
called it after the three-horse team that 
draws a Russian sleigh, operates all over 
the Middle East. But here in Damascus, 
the lovely city of the seven rivers, the 
Troika not only operates but rules. 

Syria’s President, Shukri Kuwatly, does 
not govern his country. Except for a tend- 
ency to oratory, very little is left of the 
fiery Arab independence leader who once 
defied Turkish torture. Nowadays Kuwatly 
seeks only peace and comfort, perhaps com- 
fort above all; so he obeys the Troika. 

Syria’s amiable, astute, decidedly tempo- 
rary Premier, Said Ghazzi, does not govern 
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his country either. Even the chief of army 
intelligence, Abdul Hamid Saraj, the young, 
dynamic, left-wing captain who has the 
most important influence on the Syrian 
Army and is constantly being tipped as 
Syria's next military dictator, does not exer- 
cise any final authority. For both Ghazzi 
and Saraj also obey the Troika. 

What then is this Troika, which has 
acquired predominate power in this country 
where the slightest hint of foreign influence 
used to stimulate paroxysms of anticolonial 
rage? It is simply the strangely assorted 
but highly effective combination of Egyptian 
political leadership, Saudi Arabian bribe 
money, and Communist organizational tal- 
ent. 

Of these it is necessary to say at once that 
the Communist Party is measurably the least 
important as yet. In the last year, the crafty 
chief of all Middle Eastern Communists, 
Khaled Baqdash, has managed to make com- 
munism almost respectable in Syria. He can 
turn out a street crowd of several thousand 
whenever he chooses. His organizers have 
partly penetrated the other left-wing groups. 

But although Baqdash has the usual or- 
ganizational advantage of Communists 
everywhere, he has much less real appeal 
as yet than the other left-wing leaders like 
the fiery Socialist, Akram Hurani, and the 
military politician, Captain Saraj. Further- 
more, men like Hurani and Saraj are much 
more nationalist than they are leftists. And 
their angry, suspicious and violent brand of 
nationalism does not lend itself to final 
domination by the Communists. 

As for Saudi Arabian bribe money, this is 
one of the most extraordinary phenomena 
in the whole Middle East. In Syria and Le- 
banon, the main centers of expenditure, the 
Saudi Arabian Government is rather reliably 
reported to be investing something like half 
a million a month of its American oil dollars 
in politicians and the press. 

You hear well-authenticated tales of or- 
ganized press visits to Saudi Arabia, in the 
course of which the Syrian and Lebanese edi- 
tors were each sweetened by a tactful little 
envelope containing the equivalent of $1,- 
200—which is a lot of money hereabouts. 
Any one who wants to start a newspaper in 
Damascus, however silly his rag may be, can 
reportedly count on a sufficient monthly sub- 
vention from the Saudi Arabian Embassy to 
make journalism a paying proposition. 

The stories of Saudi purchases of politi- 
cians of all colors are equally well authen- 
ticated and even more numerous. Alto- 
gether, the discovery of oil in Saudi Arabia 
has brought a glowing new prosperity to 
public life in this part of the world. 

But Communist organization only give 
impetus; Saudi money only imposes una- 
nimity. The real direction of Syrian affairs 
comes from Egypt, and more specifically from 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Undoubtedly, Nasser’s authority in Syria is 
strongly reinforced by the other members of 
the “Troika.” Undoubtedly, too, Egyptian 
authority is all the easier to assert because 
Syrian politics currently resemble nothing 
so much as a basket of eels. All the eels are 
in competition. The Egyptians, so to speak, 
hold every eel by the tail. Even Captain 
Saraj does not apparently have the strength 
to take over the Government without Egyp- 
tian backing, which there is good reason to 
believe he would like to have but cannot get. 

For the purpose of any practical analysis of 
the Middle Eastern situation, it is vitally im- 
portant to note these truly remarkable fea- 
tures of the situation here in Syria. But one 
should not stop there. Normally, the Com- 
munist organization would not be so effec- 
tive. The Saudi bribery would arouse more 
indignation. The Egyptian leadership of 
Syria would be resented. 

But recent history, and particularly the 
Palestine war, have created an abnormal 
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mood in Syria, in which Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser’s special blend of militarism and anti- 
Westernism have a great appeal. And it is 
this all-dominating mood which causes the 
activities of Nasser’s allies to be tolerated, 
as it also caused the voice of Nasser to be 
heeded at all times. 





Fair Trial for the Farm Home Loan 
Farmer? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I called the attention of my col- 
leagues to the disturbing reports about 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

My appearance before subcommitees 
in both bodies and the editorial which 
I included with my remarks on page 
A3945 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of 
May 15, 1956, prompted an editorial en- 
titled “Fair Trial for the Farm Home 
Loan Farmer?” in the May 10 issue of 
the Ravalli Republican, published at 
Hamilton, Mont. 

The editorial listed eight questions for 
me to answer, although the man who 
wrote the editorial did not bother to send 
them to me. 

As you will see, the editorial singled 
out a Farmers’ Home Administration 
borrower. Here is the editorial: 

Fair TRIAL FOR THE FaRM HOME LOAN FARMER? 


This being a political year one can expect 
almost anything’ in the way of ballyhoo to 
curry favor for those important votes. 

However, many people (Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike) were surprised at a recent 
article and editorial in which the Republi- 
can Party and the Democrat-instituted 
Farmers’ Home Administration (including 
the local office manager who has no control 
of policy) were taken to task by the Hon- 
orable LEE METCALF and his local spokesman. 

They made a big “to do” about some 
alleged individual cases which they would 
mistakenly lead us to believe had been un- 
fairly treated by the local FHA office. We 
are reliably informed «that although Repre- 
sentative METCALF was home at Easter he did 
not call at the local FHA loan office and in- 
vestigate the Grenfell case or any of the 
other cases which they placed in question. 
As a one-time impartial jurist we are sur- 
prised that Representative MrTcaLFr does not 
believe in going to the source of what he 
and his spokesman are trying to stir up as 
trouble for the Republicans. 

Our investigation indicates that there is 
definitely another side to the issue, the right 
one, which does not substantiate Representa- 
tive Metca.tr’s or his henchman’s charges, 
and to an inquiring voter should result in 
distrust of their motives. 

The true facts can best be determined by 
the answers to a few. questions which we 
feel Representative MetcaLr should answer 
for the benefit of the taxpayers who support 
the loans made by FHA. The answers are 
illuminating and should make the farmer 
wonder whether Representative MeEtTca.Lr is 
championing their cause or his own. 

The questions: | 

1. For how many years has Mr. Grenfell 
been carried delinquent by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration? 
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2. How much money did Mr. Grenfell pay 
to the Farmers’ Home Administration during 
1955? 

3. How much money did the Farmers’ 
Home Administration release to Mr. Grenfell 
for living and operating during 1955? 

4. What was Mr. Grenfell’s gross income 
Tor 1955? 

5. Did the Grenfells raise a substantial 
garden for home use and canning? 

6. What percent of Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration borrowers are being carried delin- 
quent in Ravalli County? 

7. How does the average production of 
Mr. Grenfell’s cows compare with others in 
the grade A field? 

8. If the FHA supervisor ever refused to 
release mortgaged beef, pork, chickens, eggs, 
milk, and butter for Grenfell’s family con- 
sumption? 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Grenfell, the borrowers named in the 
above editorial, sent me a copy. They 
also wrote that “the content of these 
questions is such that it is certain the 
editorial writer must have had access to 
our confidential files with the Farmers’ 
Home Administration.” I have asked 
the FHA Administrator, Mr. R. B. Mc- 
Leaish, to make a prompt investigation of 
this complaint. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Grenfell already 
have answered the questions raised by 
this editorial. They did so in the fol- 
lowing letter to Editor Miles Romney, 
who published it in the May 17, 1956, 
issue of the Western News at Hamilton, 
Mont.: 

This letter is written by Frank and Doro- 
thy Grenfell. We live on a farm near 
Stevensville which we bought in 1946, 
Frank Grenfell is a native of Stevensville. 
He attended school there and went into 
farming. He was married to Dorothy Don- 
aldson when she was attending high school 
at Stevensville. We have six children. We 
have always tried to meet our obligations and 
believe we have many friends in the Stevens- 
ville district. Frank is a member of the 
school board. 

It is not a happy state of affairs to be put 
into a position where intimate family mat- 
ters must be discussed publicly. But when 
your home and years of work are at stake it is 
necessary that we no longer remain silent. 

When we bought our farm it was necessary 
to go into debt. In order to better finance 
our operations in 1950 we took out an FHA 
operating loan and in 1951 a farm ownership 
loan. 

We have continued to farm our 150-acre 
place and have been able to produce increas- 
ingly from it. By this we mean porducts 
such as milk and butterfat, livestock, feed, 
and so forth. But at the same time we have 
seen prices for the things we produce sink, 
until in 1955 our gross money return for the 
things we produced was approximately two- 
thirds of the gross money of years past. 

Our financial condition began to get bad 
in 1952 and has got worse as time progresses. 
This despite the fact we have worked harder 
than ever and grew bigger crops. 

An. editorial in the Republican says this 
is a political year. This fact has nothing 
to do with our case as our trouble started 
several years ago as prices began to go down, 
This is shown by the fact that we have been 
delinquent every year since 1952. 

Our trouble is twofold: Prices dropped and 
our obligations to the FHA stayed at the 
level at which we borrowed, which was upon 
a basis of high prices. We just can’t pay off 
at the same rate with less income, even if 
we grow bigger crops. We couldn’t even if 
we had a sympathetic administrator in the 
Ravalli FHA office instead of an administra- 
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tor dedicated to liquidating farmers who he 
smugly considers insufficient. 

We Grenfells are not the only farmers who 
are experiencing such difficulties. We know 
numerous other farmers who are having 
trouble with Mr. Rodgers of the FHA. Some 
of them talk to us about the trouble but do 
not speak up for fear they will be persecuted. 
Pray tell us how we can be hurt more than 
we are? 

Some farmers have gone to banks and se- 
cured refinancing to solve their problems. 
This is true of many farmers who do not 
have FHA loans as well as those who have 
FHA loans. We know of few farmers who 
are enjoying prosperity now. The Grenfells 
are not alone in this plight. 

What we and many more farmers need, 
far more than painting word pictures in 
newspapers, and experiencing the humilia- 
tion of having to listen to Mr. Rodgers’ dia- 
tribes without protest, is refinancing on a 
commonsense base whereby we can work and 
meet our obligations. If the people at the 
head of FHA in Washington would send 
somebody to the people on the farms, by- 
passing those in the field who seem dedicated 
to eliminating us from farming, perhaps the 
facts would be understood and the present 
cruel and impossible policies changed. Or 
does the National Government want to chase 
us from our homes and farms? 

The editorial in the Ravalli Republican 
of May 10 shows that somebody, not us, gave 
the Republican editor access to our private 
confidential files in the Hamilton FHA office. 
So that editorial asks us eight questions: 

1. For how many years has Mr. Grenfell 
been carried delinquent by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration? 

Answer: Ever since 1952 when President 
Eisenhower took over. 

2. How much money did Mr. Grenfell pay 
to the Farmers’ Home Administration during 
1955? 

Answer: More than $1,100. 

3. How much money did the Farmers’ 
Home Administration release to Mr. Grenfell 
for living and operating during 1955? 

Answer: Nothing for living; released 
money to pay for 10 tons of hay and some 
grain and taxes. Rodgers wanted we Gren- 
fells to sell all our young stock and turn the 
money over to the FHA. We saved the young 
stock and Rodgers released the money we 
finally realized from sale of it so we could 
pay taxes in 1955. 

4. What was Mr. Grenfell’s gross income 
for 1955? 

Answer: A little over $6,000. 

5. Did the Grenfell’s raise a substantial 
garden for home use and canning? 

Answer: Mrs. Grenfell was expecting a 
baby and not able to grow and maintain a 
garden; Mr. Grenfell in farming 150 acres 
and caring for his dairy, etc., was not able 
to properly maintain a garden. 

6. What percent of Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration borrowers are being carried delin- 
quent in Ravalli County? 

Answer: We have no access to FHA books 
to determine this answer; the editor of the 
Republican, having access to such confiden- 
tial data ought to be able to answer his own 
question. 

7. How does the average production of Mr. 
Grenfell’s cows compare with others in the 
grade A field? ‘ 

Answer: The Grenfells have no way of de- 
termining. Mr. Rodgers wanted us to sell 
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our producing cows for which we might have 
got around $75 each and buy proved dairy 
stock which would cost us $400 or more a 
head. While we realize our cows are not the 
best in the county and we would like to im- 
prove our herd, as we have been trying to do, 
we know enough about dairying to know 
such a sale would have wrecked our produc- 
tion and broke us. Probably Mr. Rodgers or 
the Republican editor could do the trick 
but we don’t think most dairy farmers would 
try it in one operation. 

8. If the FHA supervisor ever refused to 
release mortgaged beef, pork, chicken, eggs, 
milk, and butter for Grenfell's family con- 
sumption? “3 

Answer: We never asked for such authority 
nor need we as it is unnecessary. Such 


living expenses, like operating expenses, 


come before payment to FHA under terms of 
our mortgage. 

There, we have tried to answer the Re- 
publican questions. We are wondering if 
the Republican editor or Mr. Rodgers would 
answer questions about their private affairs 
more honestly? As people endeavoring to 
be good citizens, raise our family, and finally 
own our own farm and home, we doubt if 
it is smart to gloat over misfortunes brought 
upon farm people through no fault of their 
own. We wouldn’t even want the Repub- 
lican editor to have hard luck, nor even Mr. 
Rodgers, though we think he should prefer, 
henceforth, to have some other FHA Official 
visit our farm when Official visits are nec- 
essary. 

But we are not quitting. We hope some- 
way to work out our problem. We have not 
given up hope that the FHA will come to its 
senses and refinance people in our situation. 
There are probably around a hundred fam- 
ilies in the Bitter Root financed through 
the FHA (that’s just a good guess) and if 
they all pay a thousand dollars in taxes 
(county, State, school, and irrigation dis- 
trict) as we do, it would mean a hundred 
thousand such dollars lost in this county 
alone. Multiply this over the Nation and 
it means a heap of money. We Grenfells 
don’t think any Government in Washington 
is so unwise as to want farmers eliminated 
in order to achieve this end. Do you? 

Mrs. Frank GRENFELL. 
FRANK GRENFELL. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and- quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not alfeady proyided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported” 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Merchant Marine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered before the Propeller Club of 
New Orleans, La., on National Maritime 
Day, Tuesday, May 22, 1956.’ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHARLES E. PotTer BEFORE 

THE PROPELLER CLUB OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., 

ON NATIONAL MARITIME Day, May 22, 1956 


Mr. President, members of the Propeller 
Club of New Orleans and distinguished guests, 
I find it difficult to tell you in adequate terms 
what a very great pleasure it is for me to be 
your guest here in New Orleans today to 
celebrate national maritime day and to com- 
memorate the 137th anniversary of the sail- 
ing of the first American steampship across 
the Atlantic. 

Senate business brought me to your won- 
derful city of New Orleans—the Queen City 
of the South—in June 1953. 

I shall never forget your warm reception, 
your friendly cooperation and your mag- 
nificent, unparalleled hospitality. I long 
to return, and in fact, as chairman of the 
newly constituted subcommittee on water 
transportation, I had scheduled another 
visit to your fascinating city for December 
1953. What more perfect opportunity to re- 
new my brief but enjoyable acquaintance 
with New Orleans hospitality and, at the 
same time, seriously to view this great port 
providing access between the vast agricul- 
tural and industrial heartland of America, 
the Mississippi Basin, the Gulf States, and 
the ports of all the free world. I thought 
nothing could prevent my visit at that time, 
but fate decreed otherwise. 

I have had to wait until now to come back 
among you. 

I was, therefore, not only honored, but 
greatly pleased to be invited to appear before 
you on this occasion, My only regret is that 
the press of business in these final months in 
the Senate wiil keep me from lingering long 
enough to savor the atmosphere and hos- 
pitality of New Orleans as much as I would 
like. 

Today we are celebrating a major national 
anniversary, one of deep significance to this 
country whose origins and growth developed 
from commerce on the seas. This banquet 
here tonight is being repeated all over the 
country by the hundreds of thousands of in- 
formed Americans who know the part that 
our maritime commerce has played in making 
the United States, from pioneer beginnings, 
the greatest nation on earth. They believe, 
with firm conviction, that we must develop 
and maintain a strong merchant marine if 
we are to continue to enjoy the bounteous 
blessings of this great and productive coun- 
try of ours, and remain secure against forces 
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from without that would destroy our culture 
and our way of life. 

When we celebrate birthdays or anniver- 
saries we frequently think in terms of growth 
and the making of comparisons of one year 
with another. 

Today, more people with higher incomes 
are creating an expanding market for homes, 
durable goods, and for many items which 
were once considered luxuries or nonessen- 
tials. Along with all this demand for new 
goods has come new demands for travel, 
brought on by paid vacations and a reduc- 
tion in the workweek. At present the popu- 
lation of the United States is increasing at 
the rate of almost 3 million persons per year. 
I have heard estimates that by 1965 it will 
be one-fifth larger than it was in 1953, while 
production will be one-half again greater, 
disposable income per person will be one- 
third larger, and the hours of work one-tenth 
less. 

This amazing growth is vividly reflected in 
the overall tonnage flowing through the port 
of New Orleans from 1950 through 1955. 
Considering domestic, foreign, Department 
of Defense, and in-transit cargoes, we have 
seen a steady rise from just over 35 million 
tons in 1950 to well over 41 million tons in 
1955, an average annual increase in total 
volume of waterborne trade in excess of 1 
million tons. The picture is similar when 
we examine the overall export and import 
foreign commerce through New Orleans, 
where over 8 million» tons of cargoes were 
handled in 1950, as compared with the im- 
port and export foreign trade of approxi- 
mately 11 million tons enjoyed in 1955. 

Making still another comparison, at present 
levels our total export foreign trade is almost 
3 times the monthly average of approxi- 
mately 2 million tons exported in 1938. And 
our 1955 imports are double the 1.7 million 
tons imported monthly in 1938. 

We are clearly, then, enjoying a growth 
and expansion of economy unprecedented in 
the history of the world. 

MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936 


Maritime Day this year seems to me to 
have more than usual significance. Almost 
exactly 1 month from today marks the 20th 
anniversary of the enactment of the Magna 
Carta of American shipping—the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

In 1935, after over 15 years of effort to 
establish a privately owned merchant ma- 
rine—with almost every conceivable form of 
aid—the Government owned some 250 ves- 


sels, approximately 40 of which were being _ 


operated under agency agreements on four 
foreign service lines owned by the Govern- 
ment. There were around 300 vessels in 
private operation engaged in the mail con- 
tract services—onily 29 of which had been 
built under the provisions of the 1928 act. 

American ships were carrying less than 35 
percent of our overseas foreign commerce. 

Many of our ships were already obsolete, 
and most of them, ranging in age from 15 
years up, had an economic life of 5 years or 
less to go. 

The net working capital of the ocean mail 
contractors was a little more than $4 million, 
and the net worth of the companies operat- 
ing those 300 vessels was only a little more 
than $76 million. 

Two oil tankers, each of about 9,000 gross 
tons, were the only seagoing merchant vessels 
under construction in the shipyards of the 


Nation. The ship-repair segment of the in- 
dustry was comparably impoverished. 

The maritime situation in those early pre- 
war years was depressing and _ steadily 
worsening. When the small, but threaten- 
ing, dark cloud of Hitler’s rise to power in 
Europe was recognized by only a few, the 
Congress was directed to bend its full efforts 
toward restoration of our merchant marine. 

The committees of the House and Senate 
worked arduously and continuously for over 
18 months. Seven or eight legislative pro- 
posals were introduced and exhaustively ex- 
amined before the final resulting compro- 
mise, which became the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. 

In the long and sometimes bitter battle 
that produced the act the future of the 
American merchant marine frequently hung 
in the balance between the forces who fa- 
vored Government ownership and operation 
and those who—while recognizing the neces- 
sity for Government aid—fought for the 
maximum degree of private ownership and 
operation. Above all, however, the sense of 
the majority of both Houses was for the need 
for a strong merchant marine. 

In the final compromise—adopted ‘in the 
House of Representatives on June 20, 1936, by 
a vote of 225 in favor and 21 against—the pri- 
vate-enterprise proponents won out over- 
whelmingly. This victory came only after 
yielding to the proviso that if private enter- 
prise could not, or would not provide what 
was needed, the Government itself must take 
the initiative to establish or augment essen- 
tial services until competent private owner- 
ship could take over. 

The framers of the act insisted that its pro- 
visions be made applicable to the carrying 
out of a specific long-range program of addi- 
tions and replacements to be developed im- 
mediately after its enactment to meet the 
needs of commerce and defense in the fore- 
seeable future. . Immediately after the new 
act became effective, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, on consultation with the Navy Depari- 
ment, directed itself to the task of deter- 
mining a realistic and tangible program to 
serve as the guide and goal for action during 
the coming years. 

The record discloses that such a program 
might be made effective in a minimum of 7 
years. . 

The Commission studied thé flow of our 
overseas commerce, and established a system 
of some 30 essential trade routes. Account 
was taken of the flow of our trade existing at 
that time, 4nd trade which might be devel- 
oped to the long-range advantage of our na- 
tional economy. 

The Navy indicated that its minimum mo- 
bilization meeds required the construction of 
about 500 modern ships in the ensuing 10 
years. 

Thus, it was that the Commission adopted 
its long-range building program calling for 
50 ships a year over a 10-year period to re- 
habilitate the dry cargo portion of the mer- 
chant marine. 

Happily, time was on our side, and the 
early steps to implement the long-range 
program previously adopted proved—as has 
been repeated time and again—the wisdor 
and foresight of those who conceived and 
molded this basic legislation. 

It is now history that the start we made 
in the few years before war broke out in 
Europe in 1939, revitalized our shipbuilding 
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industry and provided us with a nucleus of 
modern ships which may well have been the 
margin of victory in World War IL 

TWENTY YEARS OF THE 1936 ACT 


Implementation of the 1936 act had scarce- 
ly begun before World War II broke out in 
Europe. And the abnormal conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the world from Septem- 
ber 1939, until the end of the war, denied us 
the opportunity of true perspective on the 
effectiveness of the act during its first 10 
years, The second 10 years has also been 
characterized by violently changing condi- 
tions, not consciously anticipated in the pre- 
war years. 

In the first years after the war, before the 
rehabilitation of the foreign fleets—when we 
were carrying better than 50 percent of our 
foreign commerce—I have heard cynics say 
that the Merchant Marine Act was in no way 
responsible for the health of the American 
merchant marine. They pointed to the im- 
pending war—to the war itself—and to the 
devastated condition of the rest of the world 
as being both cause and effect in the develop- 
ment of our maritime strength. 

I cannot argue against the obvious fact 
that wartime construction and the wartime 
demands for transportation greatly accel- 
erated the attainment of the original goal of 
the framers of the act. They strengthened 
the financial position of operators who were 
in serious financial straits in 1935. Wartime 
and postwar conditions, plus the Ship Sales 
Act, brought previously nonexistent opera- 
tors into the American-flag fleet. 

Yes, those things are true, but from the 
vantage point of a score of years, let us look 
at that part of the merchant marine today 
which has been operating under the pro- 
visions of the 1936 act, and decide whether 
it has been effective—whether it has proved 
its worth. 

The original Maritime Commission went 
into action immediately upon its formation, 
and established a defirfilte program for the 
immediate future. In this program was the 
development of the excellent, high-speed, 
modern, and safe C-type cargo and combi- 
nation vessel, designed in collaboration with 
vessel owners, to meet the requirements of 
our commerce and defense. Many of these 
fine ships were actually in being long before 
we got into World War II. Their construc- 
tion affected the revitalization of our ship- 
building capacity. The operators who ac- 
quired them, under the carefully developed 
requirements of the 1936 act, set about the 
improvement of their services pn the pre- 
viously determined essential trade routes. 

The fast. regular, and frequent services re- 
quired under the law are now paying divi- 
dends to American exporters and importers, 
and to the areas which they serve. As was 
stated by your own E. J. McGuirk, president 
of the New Orleans Steamship Association, 
and dean of the New Orleans steamship fra- 
ternity, “In spite of all the provisions of 
nature, the great port of New Orleans did 
not begin to grow until there was estab- 
lished regular and dependable services by 
the American merchant marine.” The far- 
sighted terms and requirements of the 1936 
act are responsible for the highest develop- 
ment of the conception of regularity and de- 
pendability of shipping services. 


The wartime chairman and the other mem-. 


bers of the Maritime Commission kept their 
eyes closely on the postwar needs of the 
merchant marine under the 1936 act. They 
firmly insisted that a good part of the 
emergency ship construction program be de- 
voted to building of modern vessels suitable 
for peacetime commerce—those ships are the 
backbone of our present fleet. 

Today, as we approach the 20th birthday 
of the act, we find that the original 12 opera- 
tors have grown to 16. They are presently 
operating 300 large, fast vessels. Through 
the wise provision for the establishment of 
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reserve funds and replacement obligations, 
they are now beginning to replace their 
present fleets on an orderly basis with ships 
of the latest design. Twelve of the sixteen 
subsidized lines, having existing replacement 
obligations, will build 180 new ships between 
1955 and 1970, at an. estimated total cost 
in excess of $1,500,000,000. We have seen the 
strengthening effect of the 1936 act dramati- 
cally reflected in comparison of the net worth 
position of the mail contract operators in 
1935, and the subsidized operators today, as 
mentioned earlier, the net worth of the 
companies operating 300 vessels under the 
1928 act was only a little more than $76 
million. According to the latest available 
figures—as of September 1955—the subsi- 
dized lines had an aggregate net worth of 
approximately $550 million. The working 
capital of most of the individual subsidized 
lines today exceeds the $4 million which was 
available to all of the mail contract opera- 
tors in 1935. And, by no means the least 
of the achievements made possible by the 
1936 act, are the standards of safety, working 
and living conditions, and wages of the 
American seafarer, who can no longer be 
labeled a second-class citizen. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was con- 
ceived and developed as an integrated whole, 
each section and each chapter deliberately 
and carefully interlocked with one basic ob- 
jective—the development and maintenance 
of an adequate American merchant marine. 

Every precaution was taken to assure that 
that merchant marine should be owned, op- 
erated, and manned by American citizens, 
and that the Government’s substantial in- 
terest and contribution be protected. But 
the objective was paramount in every pro- 
vision. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE TODAY 

I have recited the phenomenal facts of 
growth and development of our national 
economy and our foreign commerce. I be- 
lieve I have presented the facts that prove 
the foresight of the fathers of the 1936 act— 
facts which show that its principles have 
been sound and effective, where previous 
efforts had met miserable failure. There- 
fore, having painted such a rosy picture, 
you may wonder why I have entitled this 
address “Hope for the American Merchant 
Marine”—for hope implies the need for cor- 
rection of an unsatisfactory situation. 

I do not wish to belabor you too much with 
statistics—but a few figures can sometimes 
tell a story better than a thousand words. 

Our national maritime policy has been 
construed as setting a goal of approximately 
50 percent American-flag participation in the 
foreign commerce of the United States. Yet, 
since World War II, we have seen our par- 
ticipation drop from 70 percent in 1946 to 
54.8 percent in 1948, to 35.8 percent in 1952, 
to 29.6 percent in 1953 at the conclusion of 
the Korean war. Then, in 1954, it dipped 
to 27.8 percent, and by the end of 1955, the 
American-flag was only carrying 22.7 percent 
of our foreign trade—far lower, even, than 
the proportion which was viewed with alarm 
in what were deemed to be the dark days 
of 1935. This depressing but baffling situa- 
tion prevails despite the firm retention of 
the 50-50 principle in the carriage of our 
vast Government programs. It exists de- 
spite the fact that all, or nearly all, of our 
subsidized operators are in a substantial re- 
capture bracket, signifying highly profitable 
operation in recent years. 

Within the past 4 years, our privately 
owned oceangoing merchant fleet has drop- 
ped from the postwar peak of 1,300 vessels 
in 1952, to 1066 vessels as of the Ist of April 
1956. These things have occurred while our 
export and import foreign trade has nearly 
doubled itself since 1946. 

The shipbuilding picture is nearly as bleak 
as it was 20 years ago. And the projected 
replacement plans will not maintain a safe 
level of activity in the shipyards. 
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Three years ago, I was appointed chair- 
man of the Water Transportation Subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate, and directed 
to conduct merchant marine studies and try 
to find why our relative position on the 
seas was plummeting so drastically and so 
rapidly. Our subcommittee was directed to 
find the answers. 

Our aims in the studies that were com- 
menced at that time were somewhat similar 
to the aim of the fathers of the 1936 act. For 
the problem was relatively the same in many 
respects. 

We took note of the violently changing 
times, the accelerating pace of our indus- 
trial economy, the shifting patterns through 
the world as the result of the hot war and 
the tensions of the cold war. We attempted 
to evaluate our maritime needs in the light 
of the completely new era which burst upon 
the world with the explosion of the first 
atomic bomb at Alamogordo, N. Mex. 

We wanted to find out what our needs 
were for commerce and for defense—how 
close we were to satisfying those needs—and 
finally to take action accordingly. In the 
course of this program, we wanted to deter- 
mine the adequacy of the 1936 act to serve 
its high purpose in a world vastly different 
from that in which it was conceived. 

In hearings held throughout the spring, 
summer, and fall of that year we compiled 
a voluminous and valuable record on the 
first phase of our program—a study of the 
size, composition and quality of a modern 
American merchant marine. While the par- 
ticular program which I had determined 
upon could not be carried to fulfillment, the 
subsequent years have seen continued dedi- 
cated efforts in the Congress to adjust our 
merchant marine legislation to the postwar 
world. 

Thus, no one can say that we have been 
guilty of the complacency of indifference and 
ignorance which led to the disappearance of 
the American flag from the seas after the 
passing of the clipper ship era, prior to 
World War I. Each year since World War II 
has seen some new legislative approach de- 
signed to arrest our downward trend, by 
patehwork amendment to our basic shipping 
laws, and other measures. They are ob- 
viously not measuring up to their purpose, 
however, for despite these well-meant ef- 
forts, we are faced with the sobering fact 
that our participation iw foreign trade is 
only 22 percent. Ships are annually dis- 
appearing from the American flag. We have 
built only three new passenger ships in the 
last 10 years, in the face of ever-accelerat- 
ing waterborne passenger traffic. Our ship- 
yards are depressed notwithstanding recent 
programs for tanker construction, moderni- 
zation of Liberty ships, repair of reserve-fleet 
vessels, and conversions of mariner vessels 
sold to private operators. 

This time we recognize the dangers of an 
inadequate American-flag merchant marine, 
and we are making motions in the hope 
that we can restore ourselves to our proper 
place among the fleets of the world. I firmly 
believe that this can be done. Before we 
do so, however, we must overcome another 
type of complacency which derives from a 
strong tendency in the shipping industry 
to preserve the status quo. There seems to 
me to be a failure to realize that we are 
in a completely new era of world develop- 
ment, notwithstanding some notable steps 
of a revolutionary nature being taken in 
some segments of the industry. Finally, 
the intervention of World War II and the 
special postwar problems that had to be 
met by new legislation have obscured the 
fundamental soundness of the clear concept 
of original 1936 act. Too much reliance 
has been placed on patchwork panaceas, 
and too little adherence to the carefully in- 
tegrated principles which brought about the 
creation of the hard core of what is left 
of our merchant marine today. 
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With all humility, I would like to suggest 
the following steps which, if taken by the 
Government and supported by the industry, 
offer hope for a modern American merchant 
marine, adequate in all respects to serve our 
commerce and national security in this new 
era in world civilization. 

First, I suggest that there be a redetermi- 
nation made as to the size, composition, and 
quality of an American merchant marine 
adequate to meet our initial mobilization 
requirements in the immediately foresee- 
able future to carry our domestic water- 
borne commerce and at least 50 percent of 
our foreign waterborne commerce. The im- 
portance of such a goal cannot be under- 
estimated. Only through the establishment 
of a previously determined program can we 
know for what we strive. There is not now 
any tangible target of this kind. 

Secondly, I suggest the initiation and 
adoption of a long-range program similar 
to that called for by section 210 of the origi- 
nal 1936 act. That program, excellent and 
adequate though it was for the times in 
which it was adopted, has been virtually 
completed, even though there still remain 
some few essential routes or services not 
served by American-flag vessels. 

Thirdly, in developing such a@ program 
there should be no hesitancy in departing 
from traditional concepts if they offer ade- 
quate promise. 

Fourthly, when the goal and the program 
have been determined—we should then pro- 
ceed to take whatever action is necessary 
to assure the accomplishment of the pro- 
gram. If new blood and sound new ideas 
can be brought into our merchant marine, 
all necessary assistance should be provided 
by the Government. 

We should not be inflexible. For example, 
in insistence upon private financing, which 
would prevent the birth of a new venture 
and the type of growth and expansion of 
the 16 existing subsidized operators. This 
is not an advocacy of getting the Govern- 
ment more deeply into the shipping business. 
On the contrary, some direct Government 
financial assistance to private enterprise em- 
barking upon new ventures will, I am sure, 
make it less necessary for the Government 
to construct and operate ships that are 
needed to build up our mobilization po- 
tentials. 

None of these recommendations are in 
any way revolutionary. They merely re- 
state, in the context of 1956, what was con- 
templated in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. They urge that that act be carefully re- 
examined and viewed asa whole. They urge 
that the objectives and statement of policy 
of the act, which are as sound as ever, 
should override restrictive influences which 
are of only incidental importance in rela- 
tion to the goal we are trying to achieve. 

In closing, I firmly believe the basic prin- 
ciples of the 1936 act can produce the mer- 
chant marine we need just as they produced 
the merchant marine we have. 





An Opinior Shared by All the Farmers 
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HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Valley Journal of Halstad, 
Minn.: 
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Here’s one newsman’s opinion on the farm 
situation: 

“How long does it take a surplus to turn 
into not quite enough to go around? Ten 
years? Five years? One year or a couple of 
months? Who knows? With all this discus- 
sion in the newspapers and magazines about 
what to do with food that is stored away, 
some people have come to believe that we'll 
never run short again as we did during World 
War II. So let’s take a good look around. 

“Look, for example, at what is happening 
to soybeans and flaxseed. A year ago many 
diverted acres diverted out of wheat and corn 
went into those two crops. A lot of farm 
experts began to fear that there would be a 
surplus. What has happened? Just the op- 
posite. There’s a big demand for export, be- 
cause of poor crops in a number of countries. 
Now we’re scraping the bottom of the bins 
for soybeans and flax. Prices have edged up- 
ward. Soybeans have hit $3 a bushel, flax- 
seed is nudging at the $4 mark. It shows for 


one thing, that nobody can ever predict the, 


future for sure. 

“That same thing could happen to other 
crops. Almost overnight it might happen. 
There’s drought now in a big section of the 
country. It might get worse. Let’s hope it 
won't. But the truth is we don’t know. 

“So all of us ought to be thankful for one 
thing we do know about—the big reserves of 
crops like wheat and corn that we’ve got 
stored away. Plenty is cheap when there’s 
danger of scarcity. Of course, there’s no dan- 
ger we'll be hungry asa Nation. Farmers will 
see that we have plenty to eat by bettering 
their already fabulous efficiency record. 


“But what happens when food surpluses 
turn into shortages, when there is barely 
enough to go around, even with careful 
scrimping? Every housewife knows the an- 
swer. Prices go up. It costs more to fill 
family dinner plates. The wage earner’s pay- 
check doesn’t go as far. We are sure that 
won’t happen, but farm prices can’t continue 
to go down and down forever. They’re down 
about 30 percent now from 1951. Ali that 
time we've had a steady inflation in prices of 
manufactured goods, in rents, services, wages, 
clothing, and so forth. Low farm prices have 
hidden that inflation—balanced it off. The 
cost of living hasn’t changed, because farm- 
ers have been carrying the cost of consumer 
price stability on their backs.” 





Water: Our Valuable Resource 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, a very fine editorial on the 
Perilous Water Waste appeared in the 
Evening Star of Wednesday, May 18, 
1956. This editorial extols the activities 
of the 43d annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
which was held in Washington, D. C., on 
May 11, 1956. I take pleasure in pre- 
senting this editorial to the Congress: 

PERILOUS WATER WASTE 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
last week evidenced justified concern over the 
continuing waste of our most important 
resource, water. Our negligence in taking 
adequate steps to prevent the senseless dis- 
sipation and deterioration of our once- 
abundant water supplies could lead to grave 
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shortages in the foreseeable future. Senator 
SYMINGTON, of Missouri warned that unless 
prompt conservation measures are adopted 
on a nationwide scale the Nation within two 
decades will face a critical water scarcity. 

Senator SyMINGTON proposed a six-step 
remedial program that, while involving noth- 
ing new, is nevertheless worth reviving and 
adopting now. Some of the plans already 
are being carried out, although usually 
through a piecemeal approach. Others are 
awaiting action by Federal, State or local 
authorities. Mr. SyMInNcTon urged the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress to give vigorous 
support for these resolute steps: (1) Develop- 
ment of a coordinated program of flood con- 
trol, water storage and power production 
through multipurpose reservoirs wherever 
feasible; (2) a cooperative national and State 
program to control rainfall runoff; (3) a 
strong antipollution program, calling for in- 
terstate teamwork and Federal grants-in-aid 
for sewage treatment plants; (4) reclama- 
tion of used water; (5) tapping of new un- 
derground water reservoirs; (6) a national 
research enterprise to study means of in- 
cluding rainfall artificially, desalting of sea 
water and development of fresh-water sub- 
stitutes in industry and agriculture. 

The threat of a water scarcity is too serious 
to permit of the brushing off of such pro- 
posals as “old stuff.” We have been indiffer- 
ent too long to a national resource which 
generations of Americans have been inclined 
to take for granted. Recent reports on the 
extent of river and stream pollution, shore- 
land erosion and falling water tables should 
be sufficient warning against further neglect 
of an element that is just as vital to life as 
the air we breathe. 





Agricultural Appropriations for 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 41177) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, I would first like to 
commend the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for a very good statement on 
this bill. 

May I ask the chairman one ques- 
tion for the Recorp. I believe we should 
make this record positively clear in case 
there is need for interpretation. 

You will note that on page 5 of the 
report we use this language under the 
heading “Soil Conservation’’: 

In this bill, the committee has exceeded 
the budget for the Soil Conservation Service 
by $5 million, to assure adequate technical 
assistance to an: increasing number of soil 
conservation districts, and to accelerate the 
watershed protection and flood prevention 
programs of the Department. 


Further, on page 9 we use this lang- 
uage which could be construed as con- 
tradictory. This is under the heading 
of “Soil Conservation Service’: 
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The committee has substantially increased 
funds for soil conservation technicians to 
enable this organization to meet the addi- 
tional responsibilities which will result from 
the new soil bank program. 


I am sure the chairman joins me in 
the interpretation that despite the need 
for the soil bank program the increased 
funds here made available are definitely 
for additional technical help to soil con- 
servation districts for this nationwide 
operation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
right. Our reference to the soil bank and 
to the problems that would come from 
it was an indication that that would 
increase the need for technicians and all 
that within the regular existing service. 
Of course, actually the soil bank is not 
yet the law and we have had no inten- 
tion of trying to implement that law 
through any separate organization. This 
merely implements the existing Soil 
Conservation Service so that it can meet 
its existing problems and such other 
work as may be referred to it in the 
future. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. I appreciate the gentleman’s 
interpretation, which is in agreement 
with mine. 

Now, I would like to say a few words 
about the bill we have before us. As 
is customary, the subcommittee chair- 
man has just presented a detailed analy- 
sis of the various appropriation items. 
In the years in which I have served as 
chairman of the subcommittee it has 
been my responsibility to make such a 
presentation to set the stage, so to speak, 
for debate and approval of our bill. The 
gentleman from Mississippi {[Mr. WuItT- 
TEN] has done his usual excellent job, 
and little remains to be said other than 
by way of emphasis. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

As has been indicated, we recommend 
a total of $49,972,000 for research. This 
is $10,816,845 above the appropriation 
just last year. It is also an increase of 
over $18 million over 1953, an increase 
of 56 percent in just 4 years. That is 
a most significant increase, and it re- 
fiects an important trend both in agri- 
cultural appropriations and in the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Personally, I am pleased with this 
trend and am proud to have been party 
to it. Agricultural research, like most 
research, is designed to find answers to 
problems. American agriculture is faced 
with a complex array of problems rang- 
ing all the way from falling commodity 
prices to invasions of our forest lands by 
gypsy moths and our fields by alfalfa 
aphids. Research takes time and money. 
Time is always running against us and 
our enly hope to catch up is through 
expenditure of more money on vital re- 
search—and this bill out of our com- 
mittee makes that additional money 
available. 

As. the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN] has said, we have shown 
our confidence in the research personnel 
of the Department of Agriculture by 
leaving them rather wide discretion in 
the budgeting and use of the funds pro- 
posed for research. We have approved 
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the full budget estimate of $29,503,708 
for payments to the States, representing 
an increase of $4,750,000 or about 20 
percent above the funds provided last 
fiscal year. This expansion of research 
in partnership with the States is most 
encouraging to those of us interested 
in concrete results from our research 
dollars. 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

Our committee has taken into con- 
sideration the \fact that research by 
itself is no end unless the results of such 
research are given practical application, 
and we have accordingly materially ex- 
panded the appropriation for the Exten- 
sion Service. We recommend $49,615,- 
000 for payments to the States and 
Territories. This is an increase of $5,- 
125,000 over last year, and is more than 
$17 million above 1953—an increase of 
54 percent in 4 years. 

You will note the close relationship 
between the increases for extension and 
those for research. In the last 4 years, 
we have provided a total of 54 percent in 
increases for extension and 56 percent in 
increases for research. There is a very 
sound reason for this. From a purely 
practical standpoint, research is wasted 
if the results are not applied in actual 
practice. Primarily, it is the job of the 
Extension Service to convey research 
findings to the farm people who need 
them and thus complete the research 
process. The Extension Service—all 
the way from the land-grant college to 
the county agent and his assistants— 
bridges the gap between the scientists 
and the men and women on the soil. 
That is why I have through the years 
urged approval of increased appropria- 
tions for the Extension Service not only 
to help our farm people help themselves 
but also to protect our investment of 
tax dollars in important agricultural re- 
search. 

The men and women who make up the 
Extension Service throughout the Na- 
tion have done an outstanding job in 
their field, and I can assure you that 
this is one of the wisest possible expendi- 
tures of agricultural dollars. I cannot 
too strongly urge approval of the full 
amount we propose for this purpose. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


We are recommending $67,500,000 for 
conservation operations—an increase of 
$4,557,255 over last year of which $2,- 
285,000 is above the budget estimate. 
As one of the more persistent advocates 
of an expanded and effective Soil Con- 
servation Service, perhaps I owe a brief 
explanation of my personal position on 
the subject. 

While most of the agricultural pro- 
grams included in this overall appro- 
priation are for the immediate benefit of 
agriculture and farm people, the work 
being carried forward by the Soil Con- 
servation Service is not only of benefit 
today but represents a permanent con- 
tribution to the physical wealth and 
well-being of our Nation. Many of the 
problems of agriculture could be solved 
tomorrow almost as well as today, but 
this is not true when it comes to con- 
serving our precious soil and water re- 
sources. Topsoil is not replaceable. 
Once it has washed away and been de- 
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posited in the Gulf of Mexico or the 
bottom of the great rivers and tribu- 
taries, it is lost forever. 

Our scientists have found substitutes 
for almost everything else, but so far 
they have not presented us with satis- 
factory substitutes for soil and water. 
It therefore behooves us, as a Nation 
looking to the future, to take steps now 
to conserve for our own time and for 
the generations yet to come these irre- 
placeable resources. 

As has been established in the ex- 
change a few moments ago between the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WuiT- 
TEN] and myself, we fully intend that 
these increases be made available to the 
Soil Conservation Service without any 


_contingency upon soil bank or any other 


legislation which may be subsequently 
enacted. Reference has been made in 
our report to the pending soil bank legis- 
lation, but that is purely explanatory 
and has no real bearing upon the funds 
we propose to appropriate in this bill. 

The increases over last year fall in 
three major categories. As I said 
earlier, $4,557,255 of the increase is for 
conservation operations. This will pro- 
vide for more technicians in the present 
conservation districts and also for the 
staffing of new districts as they are or- 
ganized. We have also suggested to the 
Department that clerks be employed 
where needed to relieve highly skilled 
and higher salaried technical personnel 
from clerical duties. By this provision 
of additional technical guidance and 
leadership to farmers interested in con- 
servation, we fully expect to obtain 
many, many times the cost of the pro- 
gram in actual conservation ‘practices. 

The second major category is water- 
shed protection, and we propose an in- 
crease of $5,505,935 in this field. This 
is an increase of $1,500,000 over the 
budget estimate. I have a deep personal 
interest in the watershed protection pro- 
gram as evidenced by my joint author- 
ship of the Andersen-Hope pilot program 
and active support of Public Law 566 
which came the following year. 

The watershed programs have been 
widely accepted and are proving to be 
extremely popular not only with farm 
people but also with municipalities seek- 
ing protection from flood damages. In 
my own congressional district, I have 
seen townspeople join enthusiastically 
with their neighboring farmers in efforts 
to advance the watershed projects. Iam 
happy to report that later this year we 
will start actual construction on one of 
the major watershed treatment projects 
in my district and the people in that 
area are giving it their all-out support. 

The appropriation proposed for flood 
prevention is an increase of $2 million 
over last year and an increase of $1,300,- 
000 over the budget estimate. We hope 
by increased appropriations and empha- 
sis on this important work to make a 
further contribution to efforts to reduce 
the devastating effects of floodwaters on 
the upper streams with collateral benefits 
on the main channels themselves. 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 

We propose an advance authorization 
of $250 million for the 1957 program and 
an appropriation of $217,500,000. If this 
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appropriation.is insufficient, the commit- 
tee is agreed that it will recommend more 
money as needed. We also feel that this 
program serves an extremely important 
purpose in its own right and should be 
continued whether or not a soil bank 
program is enacted. The fundamental 
purposes of the two programs are quite 
different and the enactment of the soil 
bank would have no bearing on ACP as 
a conservation program. 
“AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Research and related marketing serv- 
ices are vital to our agricultural economy. 
We propose an appropriation of $26 mil- 
lion to be divided equally between re- 
search and marketing services. This is 
an increase of $1,672,860 above last year. 
Personally, I would like to see even more 
funds made available for this important 
work if overall budget conditions per- 
mitted. 

The very substantial increase we pro- 
pose will facilitate expansion of crop and 
livestock reporting services and increased 
marketing research. As the hearings 
will show, our committee has impressed 
upon those responsible for research in 
the Department of Agriculture the desir- 
ability of placing increased emphasis on 
utilization and marketing research to 
develop new outlets and uses for agri- 
cultural products and to expand the old. 
Proper emphasis on such research can 
do much to solve the perplexing problem 
of surpluses of some commodities. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


As in previous years, we have materi- 
ally increased above the budget the ap- 
propriation for the school lunch pro- 
gram. We propose $100 million for the 
next fiscal year—an increase of $16,764,- 
788 over last year. 

Personally, I recognize the urgent 
need for even greater increases in this 
item and we propose to meet that need 
in part at least by increased distribution 
of surplus foods and perishables under 
the section 32 program. Despite past 
increases in the Federal contribution to 
the school-lunch program, the Federal 
share of the cost of individual meals 
served in the public schools has been 
shrinking each year. This is attribut- 
able to both increased school enrollment 
and improvements in the quality of the 
meals. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

We recommend $3,600,000 for the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, an increase of 
$157,000 over last year. I am sure our 
colleagues are well aware of the intense 
interest our committee has demonstrated 
insofar as the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice is concerned. We have nurtured it 
through the years and now we believe it 
to be on the threshold of outstanding 
service to American agriculture. With 
a staff of men and women who excel in 
their field, this agency is now moving our 
agricultural products in increasing vol- 
ume into markets throughout the world. 
Today, we are not only recapturing old 
markets lost through inept handling or 
neglect in previous years, but we are also 
opening up new markets we never en- 
joyed before. It is to the advantage of 
this Nation as well as our customers to 
move our abundance of food and fiber 
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into world trade channels for the good 
of all. We are much encouraged by the 
progress that has been made and look 
with confidence to the future of this 
program. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


For electrification loans, we have ap- 
proved the entire budget estimate of 
$145,300,000 in regular funds and have 
increased the contingency funds from 
the budget estimate of $25,000,000 to 
$68,700,000. This will make available a 
total loan authority of $214,000,000, if 
necessary, to meet the maximum demand 
anticipated by the REA co-ops. 

The REA program has shown good 
progress in recent years and we want to 
assure sufficient loan authority to main- 
tain that progress. Among the encour- 
aging developments in recent months 
was the approval of a loan to the Elk 
River Cooperative in Minnesota to fa- 
cilitate the construction of an atomic- 
energy generating plant. Here we have 
demonstrated the pioneering of REA co- 
ops and in the months and years ahead 
this new plant is expected to contribute 
not only to the area it serves but also to 
the badly needed experience and know- 
how of this new source of power. 

We have also approved the budget es- 
timate of $49,500,000 in regular loan 
funds for the telephone loan program 
plus contingency funds of $56,500,000 for 
a total loan authority of $100,000,000 if 
needed. Again, we are pleased with the 
progress that is being made and want to 
assure sufficient loan authority so that 
no deserving application will be denied 
or delayed. 

The repayment experience in both 
loan programs has been so outstanding 
as to warrant the full confidence of the 
Congress in them. I strongly urge the 
approval of our recommendations on 
these items. 

FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


We have approved the entire budget 
estimates for loan authorizations of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. These 
include $19 million for farm ownership 
loans; $140 million for production and 
subsistence loans; and $5,500,000 for soil 
and water conservation loans—a total 
loan authority of $164,500,000. 

Both farm mortgage and short-term 
debt have been rising sharply in recent 
years. Accompanied by continuing de- 
clines in farm commodity prices and 
farm income, credit has gradually tight- 
ened in farming areas. As a result, it 
may well be that many farmers who 
previously had little or no difficulty in 
obtaining necessary credit from com- 
mercial sources will find it necessary to 
turn to the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion for credit. 

This credit problem is being met in 
two ways. First, I have introduced bills 
to materially liberalize the credit opera- 
tions of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. If enacted, these bills will per- 
mit the consolidation of existing in- 
debtedness and also the refinancing of 
both unsecured and mortgage obliga- 
tions. A number of other bills have been 
introduced along the same general lines, 
hearings have been held by the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and I hope 
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that such legislation will be enacted at 
this session. 

The other step we are taking is the 
provision in the bill before us of a con- 
tingency fund of $50 million to meet 
these anticipated needs as they arise. 
This additional credit may mean the dif- 
ference between survival and failure for 
many good farmers throughout the Na- 
tion. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

The committee will note that on page 
19 of the report we have made available 
for restoration of the capital fund of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation the 
total sum of $929,287,178. That consti- 
tutes about one-half of the money in 
this bill. 

The point I should like to call to the 
attention of the committee at this time 
is that basic commodities, concerning 
which we have had all the fuss and furor 
in the Congress recently, have consumed 
only $194 million of this $929, million. 
In other words, the only loss chargeable 
to the five basics which could possibly 
be shown on the books of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation amounts to ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the total figure. 

If you will refer to the bottom of page 
18, you will see that we have expended 
$441 million that could be construed as 
a loss on dairy products, a mandatory 
nonbasic commodity, and on other non- 
basic commodities we have entailed a 
loss of $162 million. This, with about 
$135 million in administrative expenses 
makes up the total of $929 million re- 
stored to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in this bill. 

I would think the fact that we have 
found it necessary to restore only $194 
million properly attributable to basics, 
in itself would be clear proof that the 
90 percent of parity price-support pro- 
gram on the basic commodities has not 
been prohibitive as far as the taxpayers 
of the United States are concerned. Ad- 
vocates of flexible price supports would 
do well to consider that it was necessary 
to practically give away $441° million 
worth of dairy products in this past fiscal 
year, largely because the Secretary re- 
duced price supports on dairy products 
from 90 percent to 75 percent. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, dairy products represent 
more of a loss to the taxpayers of the 
Nation than the so-called potato fiasco. 
But, the point I am emphasizing here 
now is that in the face of these facts 
and figures certainly no one can make 
out a good case for flexible price sup- 
ports. 





Will the Farmers Beat Eisenhower? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Kittson County Enterprise 
which the editor of that paper thinks 
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is a good approach to the coming elec- 
tion. ‘These facts are substantiated by 
mail which is being received in the con- 
gressional offices of Members from the 
farm-belt States. 

WILL THE FARMERS BEAT EISENHOWER? 


From the shaky end of a limb, some polit- 
ical statisticians began forecasting last De- 
cember that a revolt among farm votes could 
produce a long-shot Democratic victory next 
November, even over President Eisenhower. 

They based their projection on the size of 
the farm swing vote in Harry Truman’s 

upset victory in 1948, and they offered three 
premises for a repeat performance in 1956. 
First, the farmer is mad. Second, the farmer 
blames his troubles on Ike. Third, farm 
prices will skid still lower during record fall 
rmarketings of catttle and hogs next Septem- 
ber, within 60 days of the election. 

When such ‘forecasts first appeared 4 
months ago, they had been wishful think- 
ing. Today, judging by Midwest opinion 
polls, primary election voting, and a sam- 
pling of congressional mail, a major switch 
of Republican votes to the Democrats in 
the farm belt is no longer questioned. Some 
careful vote analysts, after receiving the 
April farm forecasts which indicate beef will 
slump next October to its lowest price in 
10 years, are quietly predicting a switch of 
half the farm belt States to the Democrats. 

The argument of the analysts runs like 
this. In 1952 President Eisenhower carried 
all of the 12 Midwest States—North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio—and the 3 adjoining States— 
Colorado, Idaho, and Oklahoma. These 15 
States represent 155 electoral votes. Four 
years earlier Harry Truman won 120 of these 
electoral votes. These are the swing States 
that elect or defeat candidates. 

Assume, the analysts suggest, that the 
Demecrats hold the 89 electoral votes cap- 
tured by Adlai Stevenson in 1952. Add to 
this the 120 farm State votes which Truman 
carried in 1948, and also the 4 Southern 
States which went to Eisenhower in 1952— 
Florida, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
This adds up 89, plus 120, plus 57, for a total 
of 266. That is the exact number required 
to elect a President. 

Under these assumption the Republicans 
could take New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, and Michigan, and still lose the elec- 
tion. Or conversely, if Democrats carry any- 
one of the big. industrial States they- could 
lose several States to the Dixiecrats, and still 
recover the White House. 

Evidence to prove that events in 1956 are 
moving toward this political outcome is ad- 
mittedly fragmentary, but the evidence is 
growing and is impressive when set against 
the pattern of 1948. 

In 1948 farm prices began to drop in Jan- 
wary, and the decline continued for 2 years, 
until reversed by the Korean war boom. 
Farm income dropped 10 percent in the elec- 
tion year of 1948. Several developments 
caused the farmer to blame his troubles on 
the Republicans. For example, in the spring 
of 1948 the Republican-controlied 80th Con- 
gress passed a law forbidding the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from building any more 
Government storage bins for grain. When 
the bumper crops of 1948 were harvested— 
more than a billion bushels of wheat in the 
spring, more than 3 billion bushels of corn 
in the fall—there was not enough storage 
space, and since a farmer can get a price- 
support loan on his grain only if it is prop- 
erly stored, most farmers could not qualify. 
Their crops were sold for cash, causing the 
price of corn to skid from $1.78 a bushel in 
September 1948 to $1.38 in October, to $1.21 
in November. That was election month. 

In the midst of this disastrous grain mar- 
ket slide, Harry Truman traveled tirelessly 
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around the Midwest, denouncing the 80th 
Congress. One of his noted speeches of the 
campaign was delivered at the national plow- 
ing contest in Dexter, Iowa, on September 18. 
He told an audience of 90,000, gathered in 
a cornfield: 

“These Republican gluttons of privileges are 
cold men. They have already done their best 
to keep price supports from working. Many 
growers have sold wheat this summer at less 
than support prices, because they could not 
find proper storage. How many times do 
you have to be hit on the head before you 
find out what’s hitting you? This Republi- 
can Congress has already stuck a pitchfork 
in the farmer’s back.” 

When the voting was over, Harry Truman 
owed his reelection to the windfall of farm 
votes in the six Corn Belt States of Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri. 

Compare this pattern, then, with 1956. 
Farm prices have been declining for 4 years— 
that is, since the last year of the Democratic 
administration, but at an accelerating pace 
during the Eisenhower years. In 1955 farm 
prices dropped more than in any other year 
of this century. Hogs dropped within 2 
Eisenhower years from a high of 25 cents a 
pound liveweight to less than 10 cents at 
the close of 1955, which is actually below the 
break-even point. Since then hog prices 
have recovered moderately this spring, be- 
cause of scarcity, but another big run of hogs 
to market, normally accompanied by a price 
slump, will begin in September. 

Fat beef cattle are another principal form 
in which Midwest farmers send their corn 
crop to market. Cattle dropped during the 
Eisenhower years from a high of about 38 
cents a pound liveweight to a present top 
of about 22 cents. This year farmers have 
put a record number of cattle into the feed 
lot, partly as an escape from the disastrous 
hog market. Those cattle will begin to flood 
the market in September. By election day 
the top price of fat cattle will sink, accord- 
ing to present forecasts, to the lowest, top 
price since V-J Day, probably 18 or 19 cents 
a pound. That is below the break-even point 
for the farmers who do the feeding. 


Thus the election campaign of 1956 will be 
fought #gainst a background of acute farm 
distress in the Corn Belt, just as it was in 
1948. 

The farmer who feeds his corn neither to 
cattle nor hogs can get a price support loan 
from the Government. There will be no 
acute shortage of storage space as in 1948. 
But the politics of the Government farm pro- 
gram will take another form. Since the 
President vetoed the 1956 farm bill, Demo- 
cratic candidates will blame the President 
for the existing low level of crop loans. It 
was President Eisenhower who denounced 
the bill. It was Vice President Nixon who 
cast the deciding Senate vote against 90 per- 
cent supports. 

The politics of farm prices has begun to 
change the farmer’s vote, 7 months before 
the general election. This was brought into 
the open in the Minnesota primary of March 
20. Total Democratic votes in the primary 
exceeded Republican votes on a ratio better 
than 2 to 1, whereas President Eisenhower 
had carried the State in the 1952 election 
by a margin of 5 to 4. To some extent the 
percentages are affected by the fact that 
President Eisenhower did no campaigning 
in Minnesota, whereas both Stevenson and 
Kefauver traveled extensively in the State. 

Nevertheless, the genuineness of the shift 
away from the Republicans was borne out by 
a Minneapolis Tribune poll taken in mid- 
March but published after the election. In 
a “trial heat” Minnesota farmers favored 
Kefauver over President Eisenhower 52 to 45 
Percent, while in the cities Ike led 56 to 40 
percent. 
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The Wall Street Journal, after interviewing 
Minnesota farmers for a week following the 
election, concluded that 3 out of every 5 who 
voted for Eisenhower in 1952 would vote 
Democratic this November. 

Farmers gave various explanations for their 
political shift. A Blue Earth, Minn., corn- 
hog farmer, Richard Quaday, told one of the 
Journal reporters: “This is a real farmers’ 
rebellion agaiyst Ike, his hired man Benson, 
and their farm pregram. You bet I’m voting 
Democratic this fall. I never knew I would 
hurt myself so much when I voted Repub- 
lican in 1952.” 

Another Blue Earth farmer, Francis O'Neil, 
commented at his 240-acre farm: “I switched 
over from Ike to the Democrats last October 
when I got as low as $9.25 a hundred for 
250 hogs I marketed.” 

A farmer from Ortonville, unloading hogs 
at the South St. Paul yards, told the re- 
porter: “I don’t know what some folks got 
against Mr. Benson. I wish I had a hired 
man that good. He does everything the boss 
tells him to do.” This farmer said he voted 
for Ike in 1952, for Kerauver in the 1956 
primary, and will support any Democratic 
candidate in November. 

In the Wisconsin primary of April 3 farm 
opposition again hurt President Eisenhower 
and helped Senator KEFAUVER. KEFAUVER 
made his largest gains among the corn-hog 
farmers along the Iowa and Illinois borders, 
and among the smaller dairy farmers in 
the northern part of the State. The fact that 
cyclones struck the State on election day held 
down the rural vote considerably. 

A clearer indication of how Wisconsin 
farmers feel about the administration farm 
program was presented in a State-wide poll 
of the Wisconsin Agriculturalist on March 1, 
a month before the primary. Directed only 
to farmers, the poll obtained the following 
opinion on how Secretary Benson is doing: 
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Sep- | sep- | Jan- 
| 1906 


noite paul! Percent | Percent 


Doing good job_-_..-- 30 14 12 4 
Doing fair job__...--- 42 38 34 26 
Doing poor job__...-- 13 37 45 iD 
No answerf..........- 15 11 v 15 


The poll indicates a rapid increase in 
hostility during the closing months of 1955 
when hog prices dropped to the lowest level 
since World War II. 

In North Dakota the decision of the Non- 
partisan League to break away from the Re- 
publican Party after a four-decade affilia- 
tion and file this year with the Democrats, an 
action announced March 29, was prompted in 
part by the bitterness of farmers within the 
league. 

In the same State a poll of Stutsman 
County taken by the Jamestown (N. Dak.) 
Sun, in connection with the regular township 
elections on March 20, asked this question: 
“If the following men were the Republican 
and Democratic nominees for President, 
which one in the group would you vote for?” 
The results: 

(A) Eisenhower, 225; Stevenson, 293. 

(B) Eisenhower, 145; Kefauver, 446. 

In 1952 this same county favored Eisen- 
hower over Stevenson by more than 2 to 1, 
and even in 1948 it supported Dewey rather 
than Truman by a closer margin. 

C. J. Barry, administrative assistant to Rep- 
resentative UsHEer L. BurpicK, Republican, of 
North Dakota, offered this comment on the 
Stutsman County poll: 

We know there are plenty of Republicans 
planning to vote Democratic. In 6 years of 
reading a Congressman’s mail, I have never 
seen people so mad. I can recognize a phony 
protest when I see one, but these people are 
heated up. We can only hope that the voters 
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will not take out their anger on Republicans 
like Mr. Burpick who have fought for higher 
supports and against the administration pro. 
gram. 

In Iowa a February poll by the Des Moines 
Sunday Register reported nearly two-thirds 
of the Iowans on farms and in small towns, 
and just over half of those in cities, feel the 
Democratic Party best serves the interests 
of farmers. A poll of Wallace’s Farmer pub- 
lished February 18 showed only 15 percent of 
Iowa farmer operators think the Eisenhower 
farm program will bring any improvement in 
conditions in 1956. : 

On a national scale a Gallop poll of Janu- 
ary 18, 1956, asked farmers only: “Are you 
satisfied or dissatisfied with the way the Re- 
publican administration is handling the 
problem of farm prices and supports?” The 
replies: 

January October 


1956 1955 
percent percent 
DRG © 6 iciiin s cnenenannnd 24 30 
IRON ois cn ni eaeisin 62 43 
INO QUUMIOR 6 cntnnacannusses 14 27 


The notable hardening of farm opinion 
against the administration in the last 3 
months of 1955 is consistent with the results 
of most Farm Belt polls, and coincided with 
the hog market slump. 


The farmers’ opposition to Eisenhower 
farm policies is tikely to have more effect 
of the presidential race than upon congres- 
sional elections, since the majority of Sen- 
tors and Representatives from farm States 
have opposed the administration farm pro- 
gram and championed higher supports. The 
same was not true in 1948, when Democrats 
captured 35 House seats from Republicans 
in the Midwest farm States, including 6 in 
Illinois, 5 in Indiana, two in Michigan, 3 in 
Minnesota, 8 in Missouri, 1 in Nebraska, 8 
in Ohio, 2 in Wisconsin. 

The Wall Street Journal interviewers in 
Minnesota reported that farmers who plan 
to switch their Presidential votes to the Dem- 
ocrats show little inclination to vote against 
rural Republican Representatives, all of 
whom opposed the administration farm 
policy. 

The New Republic recently asked the prin- 
cipal farm editor in each of 12 Midwest States 
to express his personal opinion on how many 
Congressmen would be defeated next fall be- 
cause of farmer opposition. Their replies 
indicated the possibility of 2 or 3 Repub- 
lican losses in Illinois, 3 in Indiana, 1 in 
North Dakota, 1 in Kansas, and 2 in Iowa, 

All this evidence on the farm revolt should 
suggest an answer to the question: Will 1956 
prove a sequel to 1948? The best answer at 
this time is: 

In 1948 Harry Truman could not have won 
without the swing votes of the farmers, 
which gave him six swing States in the Corn 
Belt. Even there he could not have won, 
despite his furious campaigning, without the 
disastrous slump in corn prices during the 
60 days before election. Farmers were hurt- 
ing worst at the time they entered the voting 
booth. 

What of today? In April 1956 the evi- 
dence that farmers are revolting against the 
Eisenhower administration is not sufficiently 
strong to suggest a National Democratic vic- 
tory if the election were held today. That 
was the conclusion of all the farm editors 
polled by this magazine. It is undoubtedly 
correct. 

But falling of the second shoe immediately 
before election—that is, the predicted drop 
of cattle prices below the break-even level, 
and the seasonal deciine of hogs to a point 
approaching last winter’s disaster—would 
recreate the hot anger of 1948. And if farm 
forecasters are right in their count of cattle 
now fattening and sows now farrowing for 
the fall market, a political time fuse is al- 
ready burning. 

—New Republic. 
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Reclamation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, as president of the Ndtional 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, it gives 
me much pleasure to present a very able 
address delivered at the 43d annual con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress in Washington, D. C., 
on May 11, 1956, by Hon. Wayne N. 
ASPINALL, Representative from Colorado. 
The address is as follows: 


RECLAMATION 


It is a happy and pleasing experience for 
me to be here at this time to meet with 
this congress dedicated to programs for flood 
control, river and harbor development, and 
navigation. I know that much of the suc- 
cess of the programs in these areas is due 
to the diligent effort of this rivers and har- 
bors congress, and I wish to compliment not 
only the officers of this group but all of 
those on the working front. 

I cannot in the few minutes of your time 
which I propose to take do justice to the 
subject of reclamation. I cannot in this time 
cite to you ail its virtues, nor even trace 
its history. Federal assistance in the “re- 
claiming of land” in the West is nothing 
more or less than a continuation of the 
historic land policies of this Nation. It has 
been of great and demonstrable value to the 
whole Nation, and its value is becoming more 
evident every year, even though opposition 
to this wise development program has, if 
anything, increased of late years. It has 
never been my policy to lambaste the oppo- 
sition in any field. There are many com- 
ments I could make about various narrow 
and sectional types of opposition that recla- 
mation has faced in the past, faces today, and 
undoubtedly will face in the tomorrows, but 
I much prefer to make my case on the merits. 
I am convinced that merit is on the side of 
reclamation. 

Reflect with me for a moment. This Na- 
tion was founded in no small part by those 
who wished to acquire their own land—a 
hope denied to them in their homeland by 
laws of primogeniture and entail and by 
the great estates of the nobility. Early at- 
tempts at communal agriculture here in this 
New World established the real worth of the 
individual unit of the family farm. The 
land policy in this Nation, over the years, 
represented a struggle between the speculator 
and land monopolist on the one side, and 
the individual enterpriser on the other. 
Hardy pioneers forced the Nation to accept 
the principle that he who first reclaimed 
the land from the forest or grass and, unfor- 
tunately, the native Indian, had first right 
to continued possession. Unfortunately, the 
issue has never been clearly resolved—nor 
will it ever be. In our own time, we are see- 
ing an inexorable reversal of our pattern of 
land ownership. There is a steady decrease 
in the number of family-unit farms; a steady 
increase in the average size of farms, and, 
right, now, a most serious decline in family- 
farm income. It is my conviction, both from 
experience and from study, that this Nation 
owes much to the determined men who 
carved farms out of the wilderness and who 
then insisted upon their’possession. You 
may take it as histrionics if you like, but I 
am convinced that the hardy enterpriser who 
fought for land and who carried the tide 
of settlement westward to the Pacific, has 
done more to advance the continuing de- 
mocracy in this land than any other single 
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force. This great force is recounted in many 
places, but none greater nor better known 
than Frederick Jackson Turner, the great 
historian, who traced the value of the frontier 
to this Nation. We should never forget, in 
an age when the pursuit of the Jones family 
or the romance of certain Hollywood stars 
seems to constitute the major interest of 
the Nation, at the individual who has a 
life interest in the soil will contribute far 
more to a good society than a host of modern- 
day serfs or factory farms. 

By the turn of the century hardy pioneers 
had settled and developed the favorable lands 
of the West—the private development had 
reached its limits. Accordingly, President 
Theodore Roosevelt proposed to the Congress 
that the Federal Government should enter 
the field for, as he said, “The reclamation 
and settlement of the arid lands will enrich 
every portion of our country, just as the set- 
tlement of the Ohio and the Mississippi 
Valleys brought prosperity to the Atlantic 
States.” The Reclamation Act of 1902 still 
stands, with some modifications, as a process 
by which construction costs advanced by the 
Government are to be repaid by water users, 
with public lands made available to family 
unit farms under homestead laws. True, the 
initial thought that interest-free money for 
10 years would do the job has proved to be 
too optimistic, but the amendments to the 
act providing for a longer repayment period 
and incorporating the multiple-purpose con- 
cept of water development, have served to 
maximize the development of the West to 
the gain of the Nation. 

Nothing less than a major program would 
have been adequate. Policies which had been 
adequate for land settlement in humid areas, 
that is, the 160-acre homestead under the act 
of 1862, proved to be of little value in the 
more arid West. Other programs were tried 
and had value, but they tended to be at vari- 
ance with established land settlement pol- 
icy. I am proud that this Nation, in 1902, 
saw fit to continue the policy of providing 
an area of operation for the family unit farm 
for enterprising individuals. I am happy 
‘presently to support programs which still aim 
to reWard individual initiative by aiding in 
the establishment of family unit farms under 
reclamation—farms not to exceed 160 acres 
in size for each individual or 320 acres for a 
man and wife. Indeed, in many reclamation 
projects the average landholding is much 
less than this where the nature of the crop 
permits a family operation on smaller units. 
We should here, I think, examine some of the 
special problems faced in the West and the 
“why” of reclamation development. 

First, although it is vastly different than 
your usual problem of too much water, espe- 
cially at certain times, the major problem 
of the West is a persistent shortage of water. 
West of the 100th meridian, it is almost im- 
possible to grow crops without irrigation, 
except for wheat on a rotating basis. The 
average moisture available, the great bulk 
of which comes in the winter, is just not 
adequate for row crops. In my home area 
where we raise some of the world’s finest 
peaches, the average rainfall is on the order 
of 10 inches annually. All through the 
summer, the ground loses more moisture 
than comes from the heavens. Irrigation 
is essential to make the desert bloom. 
Without a sure supply of water, we have 
little but a dry and seared desert, hardly 
capable of supporting animal life, let alone 
great cities like Denver, Boise, Spokane, 
Phoenix and others. Without irrigation, 
the population of the West would be negli- 
gible indeed and it would not constitute its 
present great market for the goods of 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and other great manu- 
facturing centers. 

This is not to indicate that it took the 
helping hand of the Government to provide 
all of the irrigation development. Some- 
thing on the order of three-fourths of all 
irrigated land in the West was developed 
under private plans and programs, including 
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some 10 million acres under the Desert Land 
Act of 1877. An additional 1 million acres 
were developed under State programs and 
the Carey Act of 1894. Reclamation proj- 
ects now bring water to something over 7 
million acres scattered in some 69 projects 
over the 17 Western States. This land is 
divided into about 125,000 family unit size 
farms. An additional 125, suburban 
units receive water from these projects and 
there are over 400 towns with a total popu- 
lation in excess of 1,600,000 within these 
projects. Taking it all together, that is, 
irrigation, power, municipal and industrial 
water, more than 5 million people in the 
service areas of reclamation projects obtain 
their living directly or indirectly by reason 
of the Federal project development program. 

Many figures exist to show the buying 
power of these people—the market they 
form, the taxes they pay—and any, or each, 
of these are but additional testimony to 
the national value of reclamation projects. 
Taking tax returns alone, it is carefully esti- 
mated that the cumulative returns to the 
United States Treasury from net new in- 
come created by these projects totals over 
$3 billion, an amount comfortably in ex- 
cess of total expenditures to date for recla- 
mation. I might also remind you, although 
‘I do not wish to labor the point, that these 
tax returns and market potentials are cited 
for demonstration only, as, under reclama- 
tion law, all reclamation projects are re- 
quired to repay the great bulk of their costs 
to the Federal Treasury. When these loans, 
and the fact is that the Federal contribu- 
tion should be considered a loan, are re- 
paid, many revenues, especially power reve- 
nues, will continue to come back to the 
Treasury. These returns, of course, include 
all interest on moneys advanced for power 
and municipal water features. 

I wish it were possible to report that 
each and every project was either on time 
or ahead of schedule in repayment, but the 
situation is not that rosy. Many of the early 
projects have not worked out as effectively 
and successfully as originally expected and 
hoped for. Most of these difficulties were 
due to the newness of the program and the 
lack of information that can come only 
with experience. However, the record has, 
over the years, improved and we are looking 
forward to an increasingly sound invest- 
ment-return program. May I also make 
passing comment that we have what is 
known as the reclamation fund—the recla- 
mation area’s own “operation bootstrap.” It 
is not too well recognized that a substantial 
proportion of the land in the States in the 
West is held as public domain by the Fed- 
eral Government—in some Western States 
over half of all land. We collect no taxes 
as such from that land. Still, it is not with- 
out virtue, for much of this land is valuable 
for oil and gas and other minerals and me- 
tals. A portion of the royalties and fees 
obtained by the Government from these 
leases goes into the Federal reclamation 
fund, and each year, we are able to supply 
an increasing percentage of all reclama- 
tion expenditures from this western gener- 
ated fund and a decreasing percentage from 
the general treasury. This is a revolving 
fund and repayments now being made from 
big projects like the Central Valiey in Cali- 
fornia and the Coulee project in Washington, 
will be most helpful. 

It took the mighty Hoover Dam to break 
the back of the wild and dangerous lower 
Colorado River, making it a servant and not 
a@ menace to man. The vast storage provided 
sure supplies of water for irrigation and 
municipal use and also flood control for a 
river that had run rampant many times with 
great damage to cities and rich agricultural 
areas. The falling water activated turbines 
to provide power, vital power, for the devel- 
opment of the whole metropolitan area of 
southern California—one of the most im- 
portant industrial complexes we have in this 
Nation, 
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Likewise, other great projects are as use- 
ful—the Central Valley in California, the 
Grand Coulee in Washington, and many 
more. In my own State—Colorado—projects 
range from small single-purpose projects to 
substantial transmountain diversion proj- 
ects, and each is of great value to its own 
area and to the Nation. I have a little clip- 
ping, hardly deserving of the dramatic story 
it tells, stating that the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project contributed an estimated 
$126 million in direct and indirect benefits 
to its users—or to say, this represents $126 
millio® of income and spending power ob- 
tained by water users of this project which 
otherwise would not have existed. This 
might be compared to another story from 
Colorado where, on lands not under irriga- 
tion, farmers suffered a loss of $290 million 
from drought, high winds, and other causes 
from 1952 to 1955. The benefits of reclama- 
tion are tangible, measurable, real. That 
$126 million of income cited above, like all 
income, was spent for many goods—tractors, 
cotton shirts, -fertilizers, irons, furniture— 
goods produced all over this broad land. 

There is much more that I could say, but 
it could not tell the story any better. Rec- 
lamation makes the desert bloom and be- 
come productive. The net new income which 
it generates contributes to the well-being of 
the whole Nation, as well as to its own area. 

We who have lived on the edge of dis- 
aster, have a great sympathy and under- 
standing for other water problems, including 
that of too much even though with us it is 
most often too little water. We of the West 
have an understanding of the benefit of low- 
cost transportation for we have long been 
a high rate area for transportation. Water 
is our life and we understand its importance 
in all its uses as well as its destructive force 
when not properly harnessed and controlled. 
We are great believers in multiple-purpose 
development—in controlling a whole river or 
river basin so that the water can be put to 
the use of man—so that it may become 
man’s servant and not his everlurking ene- 

/my. We have accordingly been pleased over 

the years to lend our support to projects and 
programs distant to our area and different 
than our own needs—great flood-control 
projects, including dams and new channels 
and floodways. We have seen the benefit of 
water transportation and harbor improve- 
ment. We are conservationists by convic- 
tion. We are dedicated to the wise use of 
our resources, especially water, for we have 
seen productive land lay idle and bake in 
the sun, and sudden torrents of wild water 
that cut and scar the land, washing away its 
productivity. 

Our interest in water extends from the 
ratndrop or snowflake to the ever-increas- 
ing flow of water right down to the sea. Our 
interest is that water should not be wasted 
nor waste the land. Water, controlled and 
regulated, is the servant of man providing 
irrigation and food, municipal and indus- 
trial water for our great productive machine, 
recreation for a busy people, transportation 
for our goods, and power for the wheels of 
progress. Uncontrolled and unregulated, it 
becomes a vicious enemy, eating away the 
soil, despoiling the city and factory, and car- 
rying our vital topsoil to the sea. 





Curbing the Supreme Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following article frem the 
Wall Street Journal of Thursday, May 

17, 1956: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—CURBING THE SUPREME 
Court 

Some 70 bills which would in some way or 
other affect the United States Supreme Court 
have been introduced by Congressmen dis- 
turbed by recent rulings of the Court. A 
great many of these Senators and Represent- 
atives discern a pattern in decisions which 
takes power from the States and thus makes 
more powerful the central Government. 
Others see in the rulings a tendency to say 
what the Iaw should be rather than what 
the law is. 

In the school segregation cases, the Su- 
preme Court knocked down the separate but 
equal formula for race separation which had 
been the land’s law for 75 years—and that 
decision was based as much on a psycholog- 
ical interpretation of the Constitution as on 
a legal interpretation. The ruling nullified 
laws of 17 States. 

In the 1954 National Gas Act decision, the 
Supreme Court closed its eyes to a specific 
exemption for natural gas producers from 
controls Congress had written to cover pipe- 
lines. The Supreme Court decided Congress 
was wrong to exempt producers. The de- 
cision affected a great industry. Thirty 
States produce natural gas. 

In the sedition case, Pennsylvania v. Steve 
Nelson, the Supreme Court outlawed all State 
laws prohibiting knowing advocacy of over- 
throw of the Government by force. The 
Court said that since Congress had passed a 
similar law Congress had “preempted” that 
field of legislation and the States had no 
right to legislate on such matters. This rule 
invalidated the sedition laws of 42 States, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

In the Slochower case, the Court held un- 
constitutional a New York City charter pro- 
vision requiring dismissal of employees who 
refuse to answer questions asked by legally 
constituted bodies. The automatic dismis- 
sal of Professor Slochower, the majority said, 
violated due process. The decision threw 
a cloud over similar laws elsewhere, as well 
as a protective cloak over teachers who 
choose to be less than honest and forthright. 

It is no wonder, then, that Congress is 
disturbed or irritated or just plain bewil- 
dered. And the views of Congress are re- 
fiected in dissents of members ‘of the very 
Court that decided some of these cases. 

Of the Slochower decision, Justice Harlan 
wrote that “a State may justifiably consider 
thaf teachers who refuse to answer questions 
concerning their official conduct are no 
longer qualified for public-school teaching, 
on the ground that their refusal to answer 
jeopardizes the confidence that the public 
should have in its school system.” 

The majority opinion in the Nelson sedi- 
tion case moved Justice Reed to observe 
“This Court should not void State legislation 
without a clear mandate from Congress.” 

Of the Natural Gas Act ruling, the minor- 
ity wrote that the majority had transgressed 
the exemption granted. producers and that 
good faith required the Court to interpret 
the act as “its terms read, and as we have, 
until today, declared it.” Other minority 
opinions can be found that are equally force- 
ful and equally critical. 

It is just this situation which has led the 
authors of the 70 bills to seek a way to do 
something about the Supreme Court. Ex- 
actly what to do about it is another thing 
entirely. 

Former Supreme Court Justice Byrnes 
points out that the Congress has the consti- 
tutional power to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court in a great many matters. 
To do that, though, would raise more prob- 
lems than it would settle. 

One problem raised immediately would be 
the effect of a curb on the Court on our 
concept of a government of balanced powers. 
A curb on either the judicial or the legisla- 
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tive or the executive would necessarily throw 
the power out of balance. There will be 
men in Congress today who will remember— 
or should remember—that Congress itself 
once stood as the champion of a Supreme 
Court a Chief Executive sdught to “reform” 
by packing it with men he thought more 
loyal to him than to the Constitution’s words. 
It is not too much to say that the present 
Court suffers still from that proposal; it suf- 
fers because politics since has played as much 
a part in choosing members as has any other 
factor. 

The cure for this, though, is not in at- 
tempts to make over or reform or curb the 
powers of the Supreme Court. To do that 
could lead to destruction of an institution 
when the gentlemen in Congress are angry 
not about the insitution but only about its 
occupants. No responsible Congressman 
would wish to destroy the office of President 
because the Nation happened to choose an 
unwise or irresponsible one for a time. 

There is a cure, though, for what presently 
bothers so many people in and out of Con- 
gress. And it is a cure which does not en- 
danger the Court or our Government of 
separate but equal powers. 

The Congress can, as Senator Byrp has 
proposed, tell the Supreme Court to stop 
reading into Federal law destruction of State 
laws unless Congress spells that out. The 
Congress also can pass laws to remedy rulings 
. when it believes the Court has wandered 
from the judicial field into the legislative. 

Above all Congress can demand the highest 
qualifications in experience and learning in 
the law of the men a President nominates for 
the Supreme Court or other Federal courts. 
The Congress can do this through action of 
the Senate. 

There is no need to curb the Supreme 
Court’s powers: There is only a need to curb 
the use of the Court as a reward for political 
service or a sine-cure for political friends. 

The truth of the matter is that every 
Justice sitting on the Supreme Court is there 
by vote and choice of the United States 
Senate. 





Armed Forces Day Speech by Rear Adm. 
John E. Clark, United States Navy, 
Delivered at the Armed Forces Day 
Program, Altoona, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest Armed Forces Day speeches 
that I have ever heard was delivered 
May 19, 1956, in my hometown of Al- 
toona, Pa., by Rear Adm. John E. Clark, 
United States Navy, Director of Guided 
Missiles, Department of the Navy. 

The speech follows: 

PRESENTATION GIVEN BY REAR ADM. J. E. CLARK 
To ARMED Forces Day GATHERING IN AL- 
TOONA, PA, 

Mr. Chairman, your honor Acting Mayor 
Adams, reverend clergy, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a genuine pleas- 
ure to be here with you on this Armed Forces 
Day and a privilege to have this opportunity 
to talk to you about your Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. To tell you in a very compressed 
way something of where we are and where 
we hope we are going. And at the same 
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time to try to answer for you some of the 
questions current and classic that keep ap- 
pearing in the daily press and which are 
confusing even to those who deal with them 
intimately day in and day out. 

Armed Forces Day, it seems to me, should 
be three things. First, an objective mani- 
festation of unification about which I will 
have more to say later. Second, the day on 
which the Armed Forces make their annual 
status and progress report to the Nation. 
This we do by means of the press, by holding 
open house at military installations, and by 
means of personal appearances such as mine 
before you here. We are grateful for the 
confidence that is constantly displayed in 
Us and we owe you such a report. And fur- 
ther than this, we find at every turn that it 
is the sincere desire of the public to help 
us and cooperate with us wherever they can 
and without such a report your help and 
cooperation cannot be intelligently directed 
and applied. Finally, Armed Forces Day 
should be a day of high resolve and renewed 
dedication to the battle for freedom and 
liberty, for sadly enough it is a never-ending 
struggle. Jefferson said, “The price of free- 
dom is eternal vigilance,”’ and believe me the 
battle is grimmer and of more terrifying 
proportions today than ever before because 
of the lightning-like suddenness with which 
disaster can strike. Never before has Amer- 
ica and the free world faced a threat so 
serious nor so vast, for international com- 
munism is nothing more nor less than a bid 
for total, complete world power and the im- 
position of a way of life that reduces free- 
men to the status of chattel. And we must 
guard constantly against falling for Russian 
gestures of apparent friendship—for pro- 
posals that every sane man’s whole being 
yearns to accept—none of them are sincere— 
the recent statement that Russia intends to 
cut her armed forces by 1,200,000 m@gn is just 
another Trojan horse. And the struggle will 
never be over so long as man inhabits the 
earth; communism is simply the threat of 
the moment; if it isn’t communism, it will 
be something else just as vicious—it always 
is. 


Where do we stand today in readiness. 
The gigantic strides in technological prog- 
ress since World War II are truly staggering 
and a prodigious effort is called for to keep 
abreast of this progress. In a little over 10 
short years, we have stepped up the yield of 
aircraft bombs from a thousand pounds of 
TNT to well over a thousand million pounds 
of TNT. We have discovered the means of 
employing nuctear power for propulsion as 
exemplified by the submarine Nautilus. 
Guided missiles for use by surface forces and 
by Air Forces both for attack and for defense 
are in the hands of the forces in the field and 
on ships at sea. Electronic marvels that de- 
tect, classify and track surface and air ob- 
jects are in daily use and have become com- 
monplace. And the pace of progress is so 
rapid and constantly accelerating that al- 
most before we can complete a new weapons 
system it is on the brink of obsolescence. In 
fact since this weeks’s issue of Time maga- 
zine, I’m not not so sure this speech which I 
wrote last Weekend isn’t obsolete. And we 
dare not relax the pace for in the face of the 
world situation we must at any minute be 
ready with weapons that are as advanced as 
the state of technology at that minute can 
provide us with. Right here I wish to pay 
tribute to the scientists and engineers who 
work for us and with us. There are hun- 
dreds who devote full time to the matter of 
studying our research and development pro- 
grams to assure that there is no duplication 
of effort and what is more important that no 
bets are missed. There are hundreds of 
others who devote many hours of their own 
time to us in an advisory capacity—univer- 
sity presidents, leaders in industrial research 
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organizations and many others of the scien- 
tific fraternity. 

We have developed in the free world the 
capability for retaliation as the best deter- 
rent to a full-scale Soviet attack. We also 
have developed a flexibility of military power 
so that its use may be selective and adapted 
to circumstances, both military and diplo- 
matic. ; 

Our 1956 defense program is designed to 
meet the military needs of today—superior 
retaliatory potential, flexibility, and defen- 
sive capability. It represents the continua- 
tion of a reorientation of our Armed Forces 
to meet current needs that has been in prog- 
ress since cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

The program makes provision for steadily 
increasing efficiency in step with scientific 
advances. It is designed to assure a stability 
that will not veer, like a weather vane, with 
every. wind of propaganda by unfriendly 
nations. 

Our 1957 defense program places renewed 
emphasis on the purchase and development 
of missiles. The proposed budget for the 
coming fiscal year provides $2 billion ex- 
penditures for missiles Of this amount, $1% 
billion would be for procurement and pro- 
duction, and the rest for research and 
development. 

Our airpower plays a primary role in both 
defense and retaliation. The budget esti- 
mates an expenditure of nearly $7 billion 
for procurement of aircraft, chiefly by the 
Air Force and Navy. This will mean con- 
tinued acceleration in the production of the 
Air Force’s B-52 long-range bombers, the 
F-101 and F—104 supersonic interceptors and 
substantial procurement of the Navy’s new 
supersonic F8U fighter. \ 

The Air Force, during the coming fiscal 
year, will complete its planned buildup to 
137 wings, with personnel planned at 936,- 
000 by mid-1957. The buildup of the stra- 
tegic air command forces is scheduled to be 
completed by June 30 of this year. The 
medium bomb wings are already fully 
equipped with jet-powered B-47’s. All Air 
Force combat wings except those using B-36's 
will be jet equipped by June 1957. The 
Air Force also will increase the number of 
airborne early warning squadrons for the 
continental defense system. 

The Army is adding to our deterrent pow- 
er by development and expansion of its 
atomic capabilities. It is streamlined and 
pointed toward an active duty strength of 
slightly over 1 million. It has Corporal 
guided missile battalions, Honest John mis- 
sile batteries and 280 mm. gun battalions, 
all with atomic capabilities. 

Under its expenditure allocation of $814, 
billion and its prescribed force level, the 
Army at the end of 1957 will be organized 
into 19 divisions, 10 regiments and 140 anti- 
aircraft battalions. There will also be an 
increase in units, armed with new weapons. 

One infantry division will be converted 
to airborne, raising the number of such di- 
visions to three. The new airborne di- 
vision will be devoted to experimental work 
in organization, tactics, and weapons. 

During the past few years the Army has 
been testing various organizational and tac- 
tical concepts to determine how it should 
fight an atomic battle. The third infantry 
division and the first armored division were 
reorganized in accordance with atomic fight- 
ing concepts and recently tested. Study of 
the effectiveness of these changes will af- 
fect the future organization of Army units. 

Doubtless a significant part of our de- 
terrent force is the presence of American 
soldiers in many foreign countries. Al- 
though they make up an important segment 
of NATO forces their real deterrent power 
lies in the fact that they are constant re- 
minders to would-be aggressors of our un- 
shakeable resolve to defend free peoples 
everywhere. 
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The Marine Corps fills a vital need of a 
predominantly maritime nation. Since the 
time of the American Revolution, the United 
States has appreciated the principle that a 
naval commander, in order to operate effec- 
tively at sea, must have the means to project 
his power ashore in any locality the control 
of which is essential to the accomplishment 
of his mission. The more than 300 land- 
ings made by marines during the last 180 
years have been in response to this principle. 

All Fleet Marine Force units are constantly 
engaged in a program of vigorous air-ground 
training. When possible this training is 
conducted in conjunction with fleet exer- 
cises. During the past year marines have 
taken part in combined NATO exercises in 
the Mediterranean and European areas. In 
the Pacific, the Navy and Marine Corps con- 
duct a coordinated amphibious training pro- 
gram. 

F:esent plans indicate that the marines 
will make future landings from fast-moving, 
dispessed ship formations in assault heli- 
copters, under a protective shield of closely 
coordinated fire support delivered by planes, 
guns, and missiles. This will be followed 
by the early seizure of beaches from the rear 
to facilitate the rapid buildup of logistic 
support ashore. A new doctrine for the con- 
duct of the amphibious assault, reflecting 
major alterations in organization, tactics, 
weapons, and equipment has been placed in 
the hands-of forces in training and is now 
included in the instructions at all Marine 
Corps schools. 

For some 170 years our welfare, our free- 
dom, and our security have depended, in 
great measure, on the seas that surround us 
and on our ability to use those seas in peace 
and in war. In this—the air-missile-nuclear 
age—our welfare, our freedom, and our se- 
curity is threatened by forces that would 
control the world if they could have their 
way. But so long as we can exercise control 
over the seas that protect us, so long as we 


can control the sea approaches to our allies 
and our forces overseas, we can deny the 
enemy his objectives. 

The traditional role of the Navy has been 
to keep our sealanes open—those between our 


country and the countries of our allies. This 
means control of the seas, the air above, and 
the depths beneath. 

Since 70 percent of the earth’s surface is 
water, this in itself is a gigantic task. 

Since the days of the Phoenicians, the 
dominant nations of the world have been sea- 
faring nations. They have exploited the sea 
to build up trade and develop their industry. 

It may be difficult for you here in Altoona 
to realize that North America is in fact an 
island surrounded by the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Arctic Oceans, and the Gulf of Mexico, 

We are not self-sufficient, but must rely on 
imports, in whole or in part, for over 60 
basic materials vitally necessary to pursue 
a major conflict, and thereby escape anni- 
hilation in event of a surprise attack. 

Do you realize that annually we import 
by ship: Petroleum, 520 million tons, 40 per- 
cent of our needs; Iron ore, 143 million tons, 
20 percent; bauxite and aluminum ore, 7 
million tons, 90 percent. 

Some of our other imports include man- 
ganese, tungsten, uranium, asbestos, cbro- 
mite, cobalt, lead, nickel, industrial dia- 
monds, cork, copper, quinine. 

During World War II the Allies lost 24 
million tons of shipping in 5 years—this 
equals 1 ship per day ofthe war. Further- 
more, our Government is fully committed in 
writing to defend nearly 700 million people 
and 21 million square miles of land in 39 
nations on 6 continents and across 3 oceans, 

There are only 164 million of us, yet the 
United States is the military guardian of 29 
percent of the land area of the world. In 
addition to this we have mutual security 
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and mutual defense assistance agreements 
with 25 other nations. These do not bind 
us to go to war, but they do imply a strong 
obligation. 

The United States has therefore, in effect, 
undertaken to defend a total of 64 nations, 
28 million square miles with 11% billion peo- 
ple, or a total of 54 percent of the world's 
population. 

How is the Navy prepared to play its role 
in carrying out this committee? By con- 
vincing any potential enemy that if he 
strikes first, he cannot prevent an over- 
whelming and possibly fatal counteroffensive. 
By being prepared to put the man with 
the bayonet on the other fellow’s beach. 
For this mission we have tough, thoroughly 
trained, combat-ready, amphibious marines 
qualified with the latest weapons and pre- 
pared to utilize helicopters to establish 
beachheads deep in enemy territory. By 
maintaining fast carrier task forces in a high 
state of readiness—able to launch high per- 
formance aircraft in the area where they can 
be most effective. 

As far as we know, submarines are likely 
to be not only an enemy’s greatest naval 
threat but his greatest total threat. Today 
we believe that one potential enemy has 
about 400 submarines. This is more than 
7 times as many as Germany had at the be- 
ginning of World War II. What can we do 
about this? 

We would endeavor to restrict submarines 
from leaving their home bases by destroying 
these bases, as well as the shipyards where 
they are being built; we would mine their 
habors and channels leading to the open seas 
and would place our own killer submarines 
across their exits. 

We would form hunter-killer groups to 
isolate and destroy enemy submarines on 
the high seas, using the latest weapons 
science has developed, including nuclear 
antisubmarine weapons. 

To do these things our Navy must be 
strong. 'To do this our Navy must be ready. 
To do this our Navy must maintain deployed 
elements in many parts of the world. This, 
with the trust and understanding of the 
American people and with the support of 
their Representatives in Congress, I sincerely 
assure you the Navy is doing and will con- 
tinue to do to the very limit of its available 
strength. 

This we do in peace. Should war -come, 
obviously the Navy must expand. That ex- 
pansion must be rapid. It obviously must 
depend upon capable, trained naval Reserve 
officers and men. These are the members 
of our community who, as loyal citizens, give 
part of their time—give part of themselves— 
in order that the demands of war can be met 
without undue delay. It is of such people 
that the Navy is deeply proud. 

As you undoubtedly know, United States 
Navy Capt. JIm VAN ZANDT not only in his 
role as a public servant but also in his enthu- 
siastic leadership within the Naval Reserve, 
has done much to insure the readiness for 
the tasks for-which the Navy must be pre- 
pared. It is quite appropriate that on this 
day—Armed Forces Day 1956—the Navy ex- 
press its appreciation to him. 

To. the question of where are we going, I 
can only say that we are dedicated to the 
proposition of progressive action and ad- 
vanced thinking. And as more technological 
wonders make their appearance we hope to 
be alert to their application to defense. pur- 
poses and incorporate them into our weapons 
systems. We are constantly monitoring and 
improving our training and service educa- 
tional systems to the end that this complex 
equipment may serve us to its maximum 
efficiency. For despite the fact that modern 
machinery and equipment do awe-inspiring 
things automatically, there must still be the 
man to care for it and under many situations 
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exercise judgment which can’t be built into 
amachine. In the final analysis these things 
are new tools in a trade which has never and 
likely will never change in its fundamentals. 

At the beginning of this talk, I said that 
I would have more to say about unification— 
a subject about which there is probably as 
much misunderstanding and confusion as 
any other concerning the Armed Forces. To 
begin with unification does not mean, and 
Congress never intended it to mean, merger. 
Unification was conceived as meaning an 
elimination of duplication in certain areas of 
weapons development, an elimination of 
competition between the services for goods, 
people and services and finally a closer 
collaboration in war planning and in the 
meshing of complementary and mutually 
supporting functions. While there is still 
room for improvement in all areas I am 
pleased to report to you that all services are 
sincerely supporting these policies and that 
there exists a unity now that some years 
ago would not have been thought possible. 
It would be rare indeed to walk into a com- 
mittee room or a planning agency in the 
Pentagon and not find officers and civilians 
from all three services represented. We have 
single service procurement in many items— 
eystems are established for cross servicing in 
the field not only in supplies but in services 
such as repair and maintenance and now- 
a-days no service would think of initiating a 
research and development program for a 
weapons system without advising the other 
two and taking steps to incorporate the spe- 
cial requirements of the others if they say 
they have an interest in such a program. 

Related to this question there is cur- 
rently in progress, as you are well aware, a 
congressional investigation as to the ade- 
quacy of our airpower. The subject has 
likewise been explored at length in all our 
newspapers. 

This subject is of profound interest to the 
Navy for, as you well know, the Navy is geared 
to the employment of airpower. So when 
the question is asked “How much is enough?” 
let us not forget that included within the 
national airpower there is a strong contri- 
bution from the Navy. Navy airpower is 
overseas today. It is in the Sixth Fleet in 
the Mediterranean. It is in the Seventh 
Fleet in the western Pacific. It is flexible 
and mobile. It can be moved into troubled 
areas on a moment's notice. It is ready to 
do its job. 

But, the Navy is not naive. The Navy is 
not complacent. We know that, despite the 
fact that ours is the best Navy in the world, 
the United States is not secure without, in 
quality, the best army and the best air force 
in the world. Our sister services are good. 
In quality they have no peer and it is with 
great pride that the Navy—on this Armed 
Forces Day—salutes the United States Army, 
the United States Air Force and that great 
arm of the Navy, the United States Marine 
Corps. 

Together, the Army, the Air Force and the 
Navy are teamed to do a job—a big job. It is 
dificult—perhaps impossible—to say how 
much is enough of any particular weapon or 
equipment. But it is completely healthy 
and assuring to know that the people and 
Members of the Congress keep such questions 
foremost in mind. So long as this attitude 
prevails, we can feel certain that as the facts 
and figures become more concrete, the people 
will approve, and their public servants will 
promote, the Army, Air Force, and Navy 
strengths required to preserve our freedom 
and our security. It will be expensive—it 
will be fantastically expensive, but as to this 
I would remind you that there is only one 
thing more expensive than an adequate de- 
fense and that is an inadequate one. 

And finally while it is popular to say that 
in modern war there is no winner, it is better 
to win and win nothing than to lose and lose 
everything. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an article Republican 
Giveaways: The Charges and the Facts, 
which was written by Warren Unna and 
published in the May issue of Harper’s 
magazine. This piece is a major contri- 
bution to the discussion of the conserva- 
tion policies of our country: 


REPUBLICAN GIVEAWAYS: THE CHARGES AND 
THE Facts 


In this presidential election year when 
party issues are far too few, the Democrats 
have borrowed the giveaway slogan from tele- 
vision’s guessing games and pasted it liber- 
ally over the Republicans’ natural-resources 
program. The Democrats hope their charge 
will stick to the Eisenhower administration 
the way mink coat and deep freeze stuck to 
Truman in the 1952 campaign. Charges so 
gross demand fair and public weighing. 

Giveaway has already been applied to 
everything from public power dam sites to 
synthetic rubber plants; from offshore oil 
deposits to national forest timberlands; from 
public domain grazing lands to rapid tax- 
amortization certificates. The conservation- 
ists and the public-power advocates have 
backed up the politicians. The United Auto 
Workers have gone so far as to compute a 
facetious giveaway price tag: $1 trillion. 
And the Democratic National Committee in 
its monthly Digest last fall, narned the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who was then Douglas 
McKay, “The Giveaway King.” 

Now it is true that neither the Democrats 
nor the conservationists nor the public-power 
advocates are the exclusive guardians of the 
768 million acres of public land in the conti- 
nental United States and Alaska. The great 
protectors of natural resources, President 
Theodore Roosevelt and his forestry adviser, 
Gifford Pinchot, were, after all, Republicans. 

But it is also true that if the giveaway 
charge is justified against the Republican 
administration, such gifts of the Nation’s 
property are irretrievable—no succeeding ad- 
ministration can hope to recoup them. 

To investigate—let alone prove or dis- 
prove—these charges is a job beyond the 
scope of one article. However, I have made 
a@ reporter’s check of career and political 
appointees in this administration and the 
last, of key members of Capitol Hill watch- 
dog committees, and of lawyers and conser- 
vationists close to the issue. 

The basic facts are these: 

(1) There is definite substance to some of 
the giveaway charges—in some instances to 
a greater extent than the Democrats have 
intimated. 

(2) A good many Republican projects 
might have resulted in giveaways if the Dem- 
ocratic Congress had not thwarted the ad- 
ministration. 

(3) There are resources still in danger of 
being given away. 

(4) Some of the giveaway charges are 
quite unfounded and, in at least one field— 
the national parks—the Republican record 
is better than that of the Democrats. 


THE GIFTS ALREADY GIVEN 


Taking the blackest side of the score card 
first, what exactly have the Republicans 
given away? And to whom? 
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By March of this year, in six major in- 
stances, pieces of Federal property or na- 
tional rights have been passed, sold, or sur- 
rendered to private hands. Here they are: 

(1) The national wildlife refuges, here- 
tofore sacronsanct, have been opened up to 
the drilling rigs of the oil industry. Not all, 
but plenty of them. 

Historically, the Nation’s 264 refuges have 
been off-limits to oil exploitation, with 2 
exceptions: in cases where previous owners 
never did surrender their mineral rights to 
the. refuge land; and in cases where the Gov- 
ernment entered into cooperative agree- 
ments with oil companies which were dfill- 
ing nearby to prevent them from sucking 
out all the oil from underneath the Govern- 
ment’s own Jand. 

In August 1953, not long after coming in- 
to office, Interior Secretary McKay issued a 
stop order on further leasing ostensibly to 
tighten up the regulations. Last October 27, 
McKay assured an audience in Corvallis, 
Oreg.: “I can tell you flatly that no new regu- 
lations will be authorized unless they give 
far more protection to our refuges than they 
did before the stop order.” 

Then began some of the choicest bits of 
doubletalk heard in Washington for some 
time. 

Interior now concedes it granted some 274 
leases between August 1953, when the stop 
order began, and last December 2, when it 
was revoked. Not many more leases have ever 
been granted in the 34 years of refuge his- 
tory, and these without the so-called protec- 
tion of a stop order. 

In addition, Mr. McKay issued new orders 
in December to “protect” the refuges in 
future leasing. Hereafter, he promised, 12 
of the refuges would be inviolate from all 
leasing and the other would be leased only 
under controlled conditions. The trouble 
with that promise was that these 12 refuges 
had never been sullied with oil derricks 
anyway; and the “controlled conditions” for 
the 252 other refuges will be supervised by 
the Director of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, an office McKay made subject to political 
instead of career appointment. 

Inaugurating the new regulation, Interior 
granted the Frankfort Oil Co., of Bartlesville, 
Okla., a subsidiary of Segram, Distilleries, 
permission to seek oil on 12,000 acres of 
the Lacassine National Wildlife Refuge in 
Louisiana. Frankfort gained the lease under 
noncompetitive terms at the minimum 50- 
cents-per-acre fee and 1214 percent royalty. 
The lease was curiously dated December 1, 
1955, a day hefore McKay’s new regulations 
permitting it had even been promulgated. 
Interior later explained the lease actually 
had been back-dated at the oil company’s 
insistence. 

2. A sizable parcel of national forest 
timberland in Oregon is now being cut over 
by a private company, under the legalistic 
guise of complying with the Federal mineral 
laws. 

Until Congress changed the law last year, 
the country had sought to encourage dis- 
covery of its underground mineral resqurces 
by granting title to the land to any pros- 
pector who tould show there was enough 
ore to justify a “prudent” man in mining it. 
This law included national forest land. Pre- 
vious administrations, aware that high lum- 
ber prices might induce “timber mining,” 
kept a wary eye out for applications on these 
forest lands. 

Such an application came from the Al 
Sarena Mining Co., of Trail, Oreg. In 1948, 
under its new owners, the McDonald family, 
of Mobile, Ala., the mining firm had applied 
for 23 patents in the Rogue River National 
Forest in southern Oregon. They announced 


‘ there was sufficient gold and silver under the 


forest floor to justify putting the mine back 
into active operation. Eight of the claims 
were granted. But the 15 others, totaling 
303 acres, were denied after the Bureau of 
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Land Management, Forest Service, and sev- 
eral private assay firms failed to find suffi- 
cient evidence of gold and silver ore to 
justify either Al Sarena in its digging or 
the Government in ceding its land for the 
nominal $5-per-acre fee. 

The McDonalds had Democratic Repre- 
sentative FRaNK W. (‘All is made for love’’) 
Boykin, of Alabama, intercede for them with 
Democratic Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman but got nowhere. They have 
had better luck with Republican Representa- 
tive Harris ExLitswortH, of Oregon and 
the Republican Under Secretary of the In- 
terior Clarence A. Davis. Unbeknownst to 
either the Forest Service or Bureau of Land 
Management, Davis ordered a third govern- 
ment agency, the Bureau of Mines, to take a 
new look at the case and specifically to per- 
mit the Al Sarena people to have their say 
about which assay house should test the ore 
samples. The McDonalds accordingly chose 
a firm in their native Mobile, 2,400 miles 
from the Oregon site, which up until then 
had specialized in testing timber for tele- 
phone poles. Once a favorable report was 
made, representatives of both the company 
and the Bureau of Mines disposed of the 
spare samples of the ore by tossing them 
into the Rogue River. Davis himself was so 
solicitous for the company’s welfare that he 
personally telephoned the Bureau of Mines 
employee out in Oregon to find out how the 
case was coming. He then approved the Al 
Sarena claim, in January 1954—days before 
the requiredefield report had ever reached 
Washington. 

Davis has subsequently told Congress he 
was acting completely within the law. He 
has not chosen to notice the fact that since 
being granted its $250,000-or-so hunk of the 
National Forest, Al Sarena has timbered off 
lumber worth more than $100,000 but has 
not mined 1 cent’s worth of gold or silver. 

(3) At least one parcel of the National 
Forest in Minnesota has gone into private 
hands through a secret long-term lease. 

International Nickel Co., anxious to justi- 
fy investing $56 million for nickel and cop- 
per mining in northerh Minnesota’s Superior 
National Forest, had asked the Democratic 
administration for a 99-year lease on 12,000 
acres. It got nowhere. Once the Republi- 
cans came in, the company confronted the 
Forest Service with an Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization letter declaring the national wel- 
fare would be endangered if the mining were 
not permitted. International Nickel next 
visited the then Assistant Interior Secretary, 
Orme Lewis. In the presence of a former 
high-ranking Bureau of' Land Management 
official, Lewis told the company officials: 

“If you gentlemen draft the kind of lease 
you want, we'll be glad to look it over.” 

The 50-year option they gained is an irrev- 
ocable commitment by the Government. 
Yet Lewis E. Hoffman, top minerals official of 
the Bureau of Land Management, says that 
as far as his records go International Nickel 
has only a 2-year prospecting permit, and 
that the memorandum of conversations with 
Assistant Secretary Lewis “is in the confiden- 
tial file of the Secretary [McKay].” 

Fifty-year leases in the National Forest are 
unheard of, yet M. A. Hanna Co., formerly 
headed by Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey, and Kennecott Copper, have 
similar agreements pending with Interior for 
Superior National Forest Land. 

(4) The Federal Power Act has been re- 
written through a sort of administrative 
fiat, as the public-power advocates call it. 

This involves the Hells Canyon controversy 
in which Secretary McKay withdrew his pre- 
decessor’s objections to private development 
of the Snake River Gorge on the Idaho- 
Oregon border. McKay also told the Federal 
Power Commission that it would be nice if 
the Idaho Power Co. applications were ap- 
proved so that the project could be devel- 
oped by private enterprise. 
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After 18 months of hearings, an FPC ex- 
aminer said that a high Federal dam at 
Hells Canyon, the deepest untouched natural 
gorge in the United States, would produce 
the maximum developnient of the area. But 
the examiner also declared that since Con- 
gress had repeatedly refused appropriations 
for a Federal dam, it would be only practical 
to let the Idaho Power Co. go ahead on 1 of 3 
proposed smaller dams. The Commission 
waited until Congress went home last sum- 
mer. It then announced approval of not 1, 
but all 3 of the private utility’s proposed 
dams. 

By this giveaway, Oregon’s 2 Democratic 
Senators, WAYNE Morse and RicHarp L. NEu- 
BERGER, say that the country will lose poten- 
tial electric power, since the 3 low dams 
can never develop as much energy as the 
single high dam. They further contend 
that the private dams will result in higher 
power rates to consumers and less water stor- 
age, flood control, and navigation benefits. 
They also argue that private-utility develop- 
ment of the Hells Canyon area will make im- 
possible the low-rate power necessary to mine 
Idaho’s vast phosphate deposits. 

(5) The Government’s $35 million syn- 
thetic fuel plant in Louisiana, Mo., has gone 
to the Hercules Power Co. for $5 million. 

Here thé so-called giveaway ratio is 14 
cents on the dollar—considerably more of a 
disparity than the 25 cents on the dollar 
charged by the Democrats. Hercules orig- 
inally built the plant to manufacture am- 
monia for the Army during Wogld War II and 
retained an option to meet the high bidder 
whenever the plant was put on the block. 
Before the sale in December 1954, the plant 
was used to experiment in the production of 
oil from coal. 

(6) The traditional wheeling regulation— 
which required private power companies us- 
ing Federal power to transmit some of this 
power over their own lines to such prefer- 
ence groups as cooperatives and public power 
companies—has been abrogated. 

Buried in an unpublicized memorandum 
of the Department of the Interior, this 
change in policy went unnoticed until last 
year, when the House Public Works and Re- 
sources Subcommittee, headed by Democratic 
Representative Earn CHuporr, of Pennsyl- 
vania, uncovered it. Ten of the memoran- 
dum’s 13 recommendations—including the 
one on wheeling—were copied verbatim 
from a paper submitted by the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co.’s Washington lobbyist, Her- 
man Kruse. Two other recommendations 
made by Kruse were adopted in substance. 
All found their way to the desk of Interior 
Under Secretary Davis and were promtly pro- 
mulgated. 


THE MIGHT HAVE BEENS 


So much for what has already been done. 
How much more of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources might have been given away, if the 
Democrats in Congress had not nipped the 
Administration's incipient generosity? The 
list is impressive: 

{1) The offshore submerged oil lands (the 
so-called tidelands) might have been given 
in their entirety to a few lucky States and, 
probably, from them to the large oil com- 
panies. 

The Republican majority in the 83d Con- 
gress voted to give the Coastal States the 
rights to oil found by drilling in the shallow 
waters just beyond their shore lines. The 
Democrats, however, tacked on amendments 
guaranteeing the Federal Government con- 
tinued ownership of whatever oil was dis- 
covered further out. Most States now own 
drilling rights in a strip of submerged land 
reaching only 3 miles out to sea. Texas, how- 
ever, was granted a 10%4-mile strip for his- 
toric reasons and Louisiana is trying to get 
the Supreme Court to recognize a similar 
offshore limit for her. Even so, it has been 
estimated that 80 percent of the submerged 
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oil wealth lies beyond the State territory— 
in that part of the Continental Shelf still 
controlled by the Federal Government. 

The Interior Department issues glowing 
reports declaring the Federal Treasury is 
richer by $252 million in offshore oil-lease 
revenues since the program began. But the 
Department consistently fails to add a foot- 
note explaining it was the Democratic 
amendments which made these revenues 
possible. 

(2) The D’Ewart grazing bill (H. R. 4023) 
would have given 17,000 ranchers now hold- 
ing, grazing permits in the National Forest 
the right to deed them to their heirs or sell 
them at will. 

This bill was sponsored by Montana's for- 
mer Republican Representative Wesley A. 
D’Ewart, whom the administration made As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for Public 
Land Management, after he lost out for re- 
election. Although D’Ewart’s bill had the 
backing of the National Wool Growers and 
the American National Livestock Associa- 
tions, it never was reported out of committee. 
At stake were 200 million acres of grazing 
lands in 14 States. Only about 3% percent 
of all western stockmen would have benefited 
from the bill. Since the Federal grazing 
charge is only nominal—15 cents a cow per 
month; 3 cents a sheep or goat per month; 
30 cents a horse per month—the advantage 
of possessing a grazing permit as a vested 
right would have been considerable. 

D’Ewart was not very happy with the 
treatment his bill received and declared sar- 
castically during a Washington interview: 

“If the Federal Government cares for nat- 
ural resources it is conservation. But if 
private individuals seek to acquire any land 
now publicly owned, the object is steal.” 

Even Interior Secretary McKay called 
D’Ewart’s bill lousy in an unguarded mo- 
ment. But then he could afford to: D’Ewart 
was not yet on his payroll and the bill came 
under Agriculture Department legislation, 
not Interior. 

(3) The Ellsworth timber exchange bill 
would have given a private lumber operator 
the right to select a piece of public timber- 
land as compensation for land the Govern- 
ment might have to acquire from him for 
a public dam or reservoir. 

This bill was sponsored by Oregon’s Repre- 
sentative Harris ELLsworTH—of Al Sarena 
fame—and managed on the floor of the House 
by D’Ewart. Democratic Representative LEE 
MetTca.LFr of Montana said the bill would have 
permitted “big lumbermen to trade stumps 
for trees.” He found its worst aspect was in 
creating a legal precedent in condemnation 
suits which in time might well have obli- 
gated the Federal Government to replace gas 
stations in kind to make way for highways, 
and the like. The Government agency deed- 
ing over this land to a timberman was to be 
given no control over what piece he selected; 
no insurance the land the Government was 
acquiring had been maintained under “sus- 
tained-yield” conservation conditions (the 
harvesting of an annual crop—no more— 
from the forest); nor any guarantee that the 
private operator would continue sustained- 
yield timbering on the Government land he 
took over. 

The fight in behalf of the Ellsworth bill 
supposedly had a direct effect in the 1954 
defeat of both Senator Guy Cordon in Oregon 
and Congressman D’Ewart, who at that time 
was running for the Montana Senate seat. 

When a House subcommittee held a hear- 
ing on the bill on July 14, 1953, testimony 
was taken from James L. Lanigan, at that 
time acting chief counsel for the Bureau of 
Land Management. Lanigan began item- 
izing the bill’s shortcomings. 

The transcript then reads: “Lanigan: ‘T 
Just had a message that I had a telephone 
call. They want me to answer before I finish 
testifying.’ ” 
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Lanigan never returned to the witness 
stand after that call from his superiors in the 
Department of the Interior. 

(4) Government-owned  helium-produc- 
tion facilities worth $20 million would have 
been sold..- 

These valuable properties were endangered 
twice in 1954. Early in that year, Represen- 
tative CLare E. Horrman of Michigan and 
Senator JosePH R. McCarTuy, then chairmen 
of the Government Operations Committees, 
introduced identical bills—presumably at 
the Administration’s behest—to give the In- 
terior Secretary the right to dispose of the 
Government’s helium properties. These 
facilities have been rigidly conserved as a 
Government monopoly for 30 years. Such a 
bill as HorrmaNn and McCartTuy introduced 
is normally considered procedural and rides 
through unnoticed. However the Democrats 
spotted this one and tacked on enough 
amending words to nullify its intent. 

A few months later, a Bureau of Mines 
survey team composed of an oil and a copper 
corporation executive, two coal-mine opera- 
tors, and a mining-school dean recom- 
mended, among other things, that the Gov- 
ernment make its helium properties avail- 
able for private purchase. Secretary McKay’s 
profuse letter of thanks to the survey team 
failed to note exception to its helium rec- 
ommendation. It was then that Montana 
Congressman LEE METCALF couldn’t resist 
remarking that the Secretary’s request for 
helium-plant disposal seemed “premature” 
in that the administration at that very mo- 
ment had pending a request for $5 million 
to purchase still another helium plant. 

A few days later, the then Interior Under 
Secretary, Ralph A. Tudor, declared there 
were no “immediate” plans to sell the helium 
plants. 

(5) Federal inspection of mines might 
have been jeopardized by the confirmation 
of Tom Lyon as Director of Interior’s Bureau 
of Mines. 

Lyon, who has a revocable annual pension 
of $5,000 from the Anaconda Copper Co., was 
one of the Republican administration's first 
nominees. At his Senate confirmation hear- 
ing he unhesitatingly declared he had no use 
for the Federal mine-inspection laws he 
would be required, as director, to enforce. 
He explained: 

“Human life is becoming very cheap these 
days on the globe.” 

If there was any doubt that the Senate 
might refuse to confirm Lyon, this clinched 
it. President Eisenhower withdrew the nom- 
ination. 

This, however, did not end Interior's tink- 
ering with the Federal coal mine safety 
law. The same Bureau of Mines survey 
team recommended in July 1954 that the 
States take over coal-mine safety regula- 
tions. Congressmen, on both sides of the 
aisle this time, took a dim view. They de- 
clared a coal-mine operator could look for- 
ward to greater leniency from a State inspec- 
tor than from one responsible to Washing- 
ton. Republican Representative JoHn P. 
Saylor (Pennsylvania) termed the recom- 
mendation a “direct defiance of the 1952 
Federal law.” 

But Interior has inched ahead anyway by 
creating a new Office of “education” to help 
States get into the inspection habit. Al- 
ready some half-dozen States are conducting 
joint inspections with Federal authorities. 


ON THE DOCKET 


The Eisenhower administration has indeed 
run into decisive opposition in many of its 
attempts to dispose of national properties. 
But even more substantial giveaways, it is 
charged, are in prospect. Here are the cases 
pending: 

(1) Under the guise of partnership, Pa- 
cific Northwest power groups are slated to 
receive all power revenue from the huge 
1,500,000-kilowatt John Day Dam on the Co- 
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lumbia River border between Washintgon and 
Oregon. 

Senator WAYNE Morse calls this the real 
payoff. He says the private utilities in- 
volved will be getting a low-cost Govern- 
ment loan for 50 years. They will receive tax- 
free revenue for Federal power, delivered on 
Federal transmission lines, which they can 
market at high rates, and yet they will be 
under no obligation to put up any of their 
Own capital in advance, 

Legislation has already been introduced 
by Representative Sam Coon, of Oregon, with 
the administration’s blessing. 

(2) The Nez Perce Federal dam site on the 
Northwest's Snake River is to be abandoned 
in order to permit private utilities to build 
smaller dams elsewhere—thereby pinching off 
maximum utilization of the watershed. 

Instead of a Federal Nez Perce, the Pacific 
Northwest Power Co., a private utility com- 
bine formed by Washington Water Power, 
Pacific Power and Light, Portland: General 
Electric, and the Montana Power Co., is ex- 
pected to gain approval for two smaller dams 
at Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley. It is 
estimated that, compared with the Nez Perce 
development, this will mean a loss of 4,300,- 
000 acre-feet of water storage and 500,000 
kilowatts of power capacity. Abandonment 
of the Federal high dam at Hells Canyon, also 
on the Snake, has been estimated to mean 
a loss of another 2.9 million acre-feet of water 
storage and another 500,000 kilowatts of 
power. 

(3) The Government may forfeit all fu- 
ture power development in the Northwest. 

The administration has curtailed the 
Bonneville Power Administration’s budget 
for further long-range planning in the huge 
Columbia River Basin. The planning func- 
tion has been taken over by an ad hoc com- 
mittee composed of the Governors of Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and Montana—all out- 
spoken opponents of public power. As their 
executive director, they have hired an offi- 
cial of Ebasco Services, Inc., the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., subsidiary which figured 
so prominently in the now defunct Dixon- 
Yates power proposal. The Northwest Gov- 
ernors have even permitted their executive 
officer to remain on Ebasco’s payroll so that 
he may retain retirement benefits. Inter- 
estingly enough, Idaho Power Co., which has 
never announced membership in the Pacific 
Northwest Power Co. combine, was nonethe- 
less billed by Ebasco for services rendered, 
along with the other private utilities. 

(4) The “downstream benefits bill,” pro- 
posed by the President in his 1954 budget 
message and now pending in the Senate 
Interior Committee, would suddenly permit 
upstream private dams to charge the Gov- 
ernment for “storage” of water on its way 
to a downstream Federal installation. Al- 
though the FPC has told Congress the idea 
for such legislation was its own, Kinsey 
Robinson, president of the Washington 
Water Power Co., couldn’t resist informing 
a reporter a while back that paternity really 
rested with him. 

(5) Speculators may find it easier to ob- 
tain bits of Government land with no strings 
attached. Under the terms of a June 1955 
Interior executive order which eased the 
Small Tracts Act regulations, a purchaser 
may now acquire land without first showing 
his good intent by leasing and improving it 
for a 3- to 5-year period. The easement 
supposedly is confined to areas where local 
municipalities have their own power to regu- 
late building, sanitation, and water supply. 
Interior says it has so far only applied the 
easement to the Las Vegas area, where there 
was a backlog of 20,000 applications for 
small tracts on the public domain. But if 
this easement on the regulations goes un- 
watched it might assist land speculators in 
obtaining Government land cheap, selling it 
high, and still not being inconvenienced 
by having to get near it. 
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(6) The Government may drop its pro- 
tection of the Indians. 

Secretary McKay has already made it em- 
phatic it is high time to stop looking on the 
American Indian as a “museum piece.” He 
thinks the Indian should have the right to 
dispose of his own share of the tribal lands, 
the same as any other adult citizen. He 
estimates the Government can get itself out 
of the Indian business in 25 or 30 years. 

What will happen to an Indian’s land rights 
once a slick grazing, timber, or oil man starts 
to bargain with him? Already the Klamath 
Reservation in Oregon has been given the 
right to sell 1 million acres of tribal tim- 
ber now, instead of drawing income from the 
land in the years to come. Similarly, the 
Department sponsored a congressional bill to 
remove protection from some 200,000 acres 
of timber on the Menominee Reservation, 
Wisconsin’s last sizable forest land. 


STILL OUR OWN 


Now, finally what has not been given away? 
Despite wholesale charges against them, the 
Republicans have preserved certain basic and 
precious natural resources. 

(1) The National Parks have actually 
gained 130,000 acres and had their current 
budget. boosted from $32 million to $44 mil- 
lion 

“To give the devil his due,” one disgruntled 
former Interior official declares, “it isn’t all 
bad. The National Park Service ts getting 
better appropriations and he, Secretary Mc- 
Kay, is beginning to do something about the 
terrible condition of roads.” McKay's “Mis- 
sion 66” means to put the parks in shape 
to accommodate the estimated 80 million 
people who will be visiting them in 1966, the 
50th anniversary year of the National Park 
Service. 

(2) Some national refuges and park lands 
have escaped threatened incursions. Secre- 
tary McKay himself mounted a white charger 
in their defense. 

When the Army angled last fall to acquire 
10,700 acres of the Wichita Mountain Refuge 
in Oklahoma as part of a 36-mile long, 3-to- 
6-mile wide gunnery range for Fort Sill, Mc- 
Kay generously offered to let the boys fire 
from the Wichita refuge and into Fort Sill 
proper—but allowed absolutely no monkey- 
shines the other way around. 

When the Air Force had its heart set on 
nightlong photoflash bombing on Matagorda 
Island, within a mile of the Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge in Texas, McKay hearkened 
to the conservationists. Aransas is the-only 
wintering ground of the world’s 28 remaining 
whooping cranes, the largest and probably 
best publicized birds on the North American 
continent. The Air Force has since decided 
to do its photoflash bombing somewhere else. 

McKay also stood firm against lumber in- 
terests who wanted the boundaries reduced 
on the Olympic National Park, Washington’s 
huge virgin wilderness which covers an entire 
Puget Sound peninsula. 

(3) National forest timber on the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Cumberland plateau was 
not ceded under the guise of mineral rights. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
rode to the rescue this time. 

The Sterns Coal & Lumber Co., of Sterns, 
Ky., sold 47,000 acres of land to the Govern- 
ment with the understanding that the com- 
pany retain the mineral rights. After the 
sale, Sterns contended its quest for coal en- 
titled it to strip the surface as well, particu- 
larly since only strip mining was profitable. 
This would have meant a nice bonus to the 
company in valuable timber. Secretary Ben- 
son, who is guardian of the National Forest, 
turned the company down flat last summer. 

(4) Many small land parcels have been 
sold from the public domain—but they are 
considered expendable. o 

The administration has sold some 163,000 
acres in small tracts during the past fiscal 
year, more than double the 74,500 acres the 
Democrats sold during fiscal 1952, However, 
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the Democratic administration, as far back 
as 1949, agreed that some 3,500,000 acres of 
physically isolated public-domain land could 
not be managed effectively by the Govern- 
ment or policed for fire hazards and tres- 
passing. 

Here then is a rough “giveaway” scorecard 
on natural resources: items which the Repub- 
licans have indeed given away; items which 
they might have given away if it were not 
for Democratic opposition in Congress; items 
which are on the brink of being given away 
right now; and items which have never 
been given away at all, but only falsely in- 
cluded in the overall accusations. 

Since President Eisenhower’s February 
veto of the amendment to the Natural Gas 
Act, the political potency of the “giveaway” 
charge has been considerably watered down. 

After all, lifting Federal controls from the 
production of natural gas carried a price tag 
too—between six and eight hundred million 
dollars a year in increased annual income 
to a relatively few oil and gas companies, 
according to Democratic Senator Pau. H. 
Dovucias. And though more Republicans 
than Democrats finally voted for the bill, it 
was pushed hell-bent by the Democratic 
Party’s House leadership in 1955 and its 
Senate leadership in 1956. 

The scorecard ends up with dollar signs 
opposite both teams, 





ODM Supports Program of Nickel 
Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include a letter I received 
from Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, in 
reply to my letter of April 10, 1956. On 
April 10, 1956, I transmitted two letters 
to Dr. Flemming wherein Col. Willard 
F. Rockwell, chairman of the board of 
the Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., raised 
a number of pertinent questions with 
respect to the current nickel situation. 
Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject I placed Colonel Rockwell’s 
letters in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
April 10, 1956, and advised Dr. Flem- 
ming that I should do likewise with his 
reply. 

The following is Dr. Flemming’s reply 
of May 21, 1956, wherein he reviews the 
history of the nickel situation as he sees 
it for the past several years, and his con- 
clusion that— 

The fundamental problem faced by both 
Government and industry is that there is 
not enough nickel available to the United 
States market to satisfy actual total demand 
for defense and nondefense purposes. The 
only solution to the problem is to accelerate 
the bringing into production of additional 
sources of supply. On May 17, 1956, we an- 
nounced a program designed to provide in- 
centives for achieving expansion additional 
to that already underway. 


The insertion of Dr. Flemming’s letter 
in the Recorp does not mean that I agree 
with his solution of the problem. As I 
have stated, it seems to me that two 
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steps are desirable prior to engaging in 
a costly expansion program. They are: 

First. Discontinue the stockpiling of 
nickel for an indefinite period of time. 

Second. Establish, under the supervi- 
sion of the United States Government, 
some minimum requirements governing 
the allocation and use of nickel. 

I consider it only fair to Dr. Flemming, 
however, to insert his entire letter in 
the Recorp in order that numerous in- 
terested people and concerns may have 
full opportunity to consider the full 
statement relative to action taken and 
proposed: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorRMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: This has further 
reference to your letter of April 10, 1956, in 
which you asked for an analysis of 3 letters 
which you forwarded from Mr. William F. 
Rockwell, of the Rockwell Spring and Axle 
Co. of Coraopolis, Pa. 

The burden of Mr. Rockwell’s letters may 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) He asserts that nickel from stockpile 
diversions and normal sources of supply for 
nondefense uses is finding its way into the 
premium price market. 

(b) He further asserts that nickel allo- 
cated by the Government for defense pur- 
poses is in excess of defense requirements 
and that such excesses are also finding their 
way into the premium price market. 

(c) Being a member of the plating indus- 
try, he refers to the severe shortage of nickel 
and the results thereof on his industry and 
the added cost burden which members of 
that industry have to bear because of pur- 
chases of premium price nickel in order to 
stay in business. 

(d) He criticizes the stockpiling of nickel 
for defense purposes. 

Before replying specifically to each of the 
foregoing, it would be well to review several 
aspects of the recent history of the nickel 
industry. 

During the Korean period the Government 
entered into contracts for the expansion of 
nickel production which have or will ulti- 
mately result in additional capacity of 124 
million pounds of nickel annually. Had it 
not been for this Government assisted ex- 
pasion program, industry would face a much 
more serious situation in nickel today. 

After the termination of hostilities in 
Korea important segments of the nickel-con- 
suming industry petitioned the Government 
to take off all controls on the use-of nickel. 
In November 1953, the Government acqui- 
esced in this request and lifted all controls 
on the distribution of nickel in the civilian 
market. The reasons for such action were 
reflected in a memorandum which was filed 
with the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction, a copy of which is attached hereto 
for your consideration. 

Since that time the Government has not 
exercised any control over the distribution of 
nickel except to the extent of assuring the 
availability of adequate supplies for defense 
and AEC orders. You _ will note from the 
attached memorandum that prior to remov- 
ing controls on the distribution of nickel, 
the Government was assured by the pro- 
ducers that they would exercise their best 
efforts to distribute the amounts of nickel 
available for nondefense purposes in a fair 
and equitable manner. 

Toward this end, the producers adopted 
@ pattern of distribution which was based 
on a historical use of nickel by industrial 
consumers, adjusted to take care of certain 
factors such as special arrangements for 
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those industries which had severe end-use 
restrictions during Korea, new industries, 
etc. 

The Department of Commerce through the 
Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion has maintained close liaison with the 
suppliers of primary nickel to facilities an 
equitable distribution. In this respect, 
major suppliers have voluntarily allowed 
BDSA personnel to conduct a monthly audit 
in order to make sure that consumers do not 
place duplicate orders. In a statement fur- 
nished the Office of Defense Mobilization, it 
reported that in its judgment the periodic 
surveys and audits of the distribution system 
have indicated that generally there has been 
an equitable distribution of nondefense 
nickel since decontrol. Where inequities 
are observed or reported, the Department of 
Commerce calls this to the attention of the 
supplier. 

During the past year and a half Defense 
and AEC requirements for nickel have been 
increasing. As a consequence of a slowly im- 
proving defense position for nickel and in 
order to offset the impact of larger require- 
ments on the normal supply, it has been pos- 
sible for the Government to divert increas- 
ing quantities of nickel from scheduled de- 
liveries to the Government. These divers- 
ions have approximated or exceeded the in- 
crease in defense requirements and thus 
availability of nickel for nondefense uses has 
not lessened over the past 2 years. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization does not 
exercise control over nickel diverted from 
deliveries to the stockpile. Any effort to do 
so would represent a partial imposition of 
controls. Under our free-enterprise system 
we do not believe controls on nickel for 
civilian purposes can be justified in the 
current situation. ’ 

When the diversions are authorized and 
appropriate contractual arrangements are 
made, the Government, in effect, releases the 
producer from his obligation to deliver nickel 
to the stockpile or DPA inventory and per- 
mits him to sell it directly to United States 
industrial customers. However, the pro- 
ducers are requested to use their best efforts 
to sell the diverted nickel in an equitable 
manner. Arrangements also are made to 
avoid windfall profits for producers and sub- 
sidies for the consumers when the material 
is sold to industry. 

We do not believe that the controls that 
were taken off in November 1953 should be 
reimposed at this time. We believe that if 
they were, no benefit would accrue either to 
the nickel-consuming industry or to the 
economy as a whole. The available supply 
of nickel would not change. There would 
still be a substantial shortage. Since con- 
trols would be imposed under a defense au- 
thority, there would be inevitable pressures 
for a larger share by industries claiming to 
be defense-related, and demands for prohibi- 
tion against the use of nickel for non-de- 
fense-related purposes, e. g., decorative or 
other nonfunctional uses. The use of sub- 
stitutes in these areas could bring about the 
loss of normal markets and as a matter of 
equity this situation could result in de- 
mand for imposition of controls on other 
materials. Further, the burden of filling out 
the inevitable Government forms that are 
an inherent part of the administration of 
controls would not be welcomed by industry. 
While all of this was going on, we would 
still be faced with the fact that the demand 
for nickel is considerably in excess of the 
supply. 

In light of the foregoing, the several asser- 
tions made by Mr. Rockwell can now be 
considered. 

It is the opinion of BDSA that most of 
the highest price nickel originates in Japan, 
France, Germany, and from the sale of sec- 
ondary nickel obtained from scrap. The 
sale of this material at higher than market 
prices is not illegal. However, if there is any 
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substance to the assertion that nickel from 
stockpile diversions and usual normal sources 
of supply for nondefense uses is finding its 
way into the exsessively high-price market, 
it would mean that some consumers are 
receiving more than they can currently use, 
and thus the pattern of distribution is faulty. 
As was pointed out above, the Department 
of Commerce is well acquainted with the 
methods and manner of distribution of non- 
defense nickel and is persuaded that there is 
no substantial basis for criticism. In addi- 
tion, it must be remembered that the only 
alternative to the present arrangement is the 
imposition of Government controls and that 
such a system in theory could result in a 
leveling of prices only if the area in which 
nickel could be used were limited to such 
a@ degree as to assure that the supply would 
equal or exceed the demand. 

We are informed that the sales contracts 
used by nickel producers and suppliers gen- 
erally provide limitations on the resale or 
remeltng for resale of nickel. This is one 
of the methods which nickel producers have 
employed to discourage resale of nickel at 
premium prices. In addition, nickel sup- 
pliers attempt to maintain a close surveil- 
lance of their customers’ use of nickel since 
it is not to their advantage to have such 
nickel resold at premium prices. 

Mr. Rockwell charges that there are excess 
allocations of nickel for defense purposes 
and at one point makes the somewhat equiv- 
ocal statement that: “We have absolute proof 
that some steel companies have sold nickel 
which they received in excess of their re- 
quirements for military orders.” 

The BDSA has a strict and explicit regu- 
lation which prescribes the disposition that 
is to be made of allocated nickel which is 
found to be in excess of defense needs. Vio- 
lation of this regulation carries with it 
criminal penalties. If Mr. Rockwell knows 
of any such violation he has an obligation_to 
notify the proper authorities of the circum- 
stances. 

In addition, the BDSA is vigorously pa- 
trolling the use of defense rated orders and 
nickel received thereunder. We are in- 
formed that these investigations have re- 
vealed that only an insignificant portion of 
the nickel allocated to defense orders has 
been improperly used. 

Mr. Rockwell's third point deals primarily 
with the added cost which the plating in- 
dustry has to bear because of its resort to 
premium price nickel. We assume in this 
instance that Mr. Rockwell refers to very 
high cost nickel and not to the more mod- 
erately priced nickel deriving from Govern- 
ment diversion. As you know, some of the 
nickel distributed through regular channels 
comes from diversions of premium price 
nickel from Government contracts. How- 
ever, the price of this nickel in ingot or ferro 
nickel forms ranges from about $1 to 
$1.25 per pound, or approximately the cost 
to the Government. 

The sale of certain imports of nickel or 
nickel excess to nondefense consumer needs 
at very high prices is not illegal. While the 
Government has complete sympathy with 
the problem of the consumers regarding the 
added burden that is placed on them by any 
necessary purchase of high cost nickel, it 
has no acceptable alternative course to fol- 
low which would substantially improve the 
situation, as indicated above. 

The last point referred to by Mr. Rockwell 
deals with policies which are followed in ac- 
cumulating stockpiles of nickel for national 
security purposes. He refers to several in- 
formal conversations with officials of other 
countries and concludes that our present 
stockpile policy is unrealistic and detri- 
mental to the needs of the economy as a 
whole. 

As indicated above, almost all of the ma- 
terial being acquired for the stockpile comes 
from expanded capacity brought about by 
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Government financial assistance or from 
Government-owned plants. Industry would 
not now be receiving as much nickel as it 
is by reason of current diversions, were it not 
for the enormous expansion program under- 
taken and financed by the Government. 

Lastly, it is sufficient to state that stock- 
piling policy is determined on the basis of 
advice from the National Security Council, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Defense Mobili- 
zation Board, and other cognizant agencies. 
These policies are revised from time to time 
and adjusted in accordance with changing 
defense and world conditions. 

The fundamental problem faced by both 
Government and industry is that there is not 
enough nickel available to the United States 
market to satisfy actual total demand for 
defense and nondefense purposes. The only 
solution to the problem is to accelerate the 
bringing into production of additional 
sources of supply. On May 17, 1956 we an- 
nounced a program designed to provide in- 
centives for achieving expansion additional 
to that already underway. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article entitled “American 
Friends of Middle East: Spokesmen for 
Arabs” is deserving of the attention of 
every Member of this House. It ap- 
peared in the April 6, 1956, edition of 
Israel Speaks: 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF MIpDLE EAsT: 
SPOKESMEN FOR ARABS 


(EprTor’s Note.—Within the network of 
pro-Arab propaganda activities in America, 
the American Friends of the Middle East 
(AFME) holds a central and strategic place: 
it is, in fact, the most effective pro-Arab and 
anti-Israel organization in this country. 
Precisely because its approach is more subtle 
and its designs less candid is it'able to make 
greater advances than the blatant and vio- 
lent official Arab propaganda. 

(The face AFME puts on for the American 
public is that of a pious neutralism seeking 
only peace in the Middle East and the 
protection of American interests. The Zion- 
ists, in AFME literature, are darkly referred 
to as “special interest groups” and “pressure 
groups,” though Zionist organizations 
openly proclaim their “special interest” in 
the welfare of Israel. AFME, however, 
though in fact a pressure group for Arab 
interests, has chosen to conceal its purposes 
and has consequently misled many Ameri- 
cans who accept its stated aims at face value. 

(On the following pages, we present a 
factual report on AFME—its sponsors, its 
composition, its activities and its financial 
sources. The report was prepared by writers 
with much experience in the investigation 
of pro-Arab and anti-Semitic activity in 
America, with the collaboration of the edi- 
torial staff of Israel Speaks. In order to pro- 
tect the writers’ future work, their names are 
being withheld.) 

The American Friends of the Middle East 

AFME), a name both patriotic and high- 
sounding, is an outfit set up for pro-Arab 
and anti-Israel activity—the first such or- 
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ganization to make significant inroads in the 
traditional friendship of the American people 
for Zionist aspirations and for the state of 
Israel. 

The sponsorship of AFME is American and 
distinguished. The top executives are 
Dorothy Thompson, the well-known journal- 
ist, and Garland Evans Hopkins, a clergyman 
best known as an international committee 
promoter. They are buttressed by a board 
of directors and a national council of some 65 
influential makers of opinion: writer-lec- 
turers, ministers and executives of church 
organizations, educators, and a few lawyers 
and businessmen; and a paid staff of over 
30. 

AFME carries on a wide range of activities: 
news conferences and releases (1,254 items 
last year), radio and TV programs, an in- 
formation service, speakers, lecture and 
study programs, pamphlets, student activi- 
ties, travel and numerous others. The major 
objective of these activities is to make the 
Arab cause acceptable to Americans and to 
generate hostility both to Zionists and to 
Israel. 

As its national center of operations AFME 
maintains an East Side mansion in New York 
City called Middle East House. AFME has 
59 representatives well placed elsewhere in 
the United States and 20 centers in the Mid- 
dle East. The American representatives are 
teachers, clubwomen and the like who can 
provide audiences for itinerant pro-Arab 
propagandists and distribute the several 
pieces of free literature, mailed. first-class, 
that AFME sends out each week. 


OBJECTIVES 


As announced in its initial full-page ad 
in the New York Times on June 27, 1951, 
AFME was set up to “increase understanding 
of common spiritual values of some 200 mil- 
lion people of Islam and 7 million others, 
Jews and Christians among them. Ameri- 
cans and the peoples of the Middle East must 
strengthen their bonds of culture and re- 
ligion, of literature and education. * * * 
We shall encourage a mutual effort to ad- 
vance the cause of human freedom and dig- 
nity.” The people of the Middle East— 
meaning Arabs—were told that “they are 
democracy’s outposts against communism” 
and that “more than bread alone, they must 
also have American friendship and under- 
standing.” 

These laudable objectives, stated in this 
high-flown language, were intended to char- 
acterize the organization and to attract new 
recruits to its program. A close study of 
the activities of AFME since its inception, 
however, indicates that the organization was 
set up expressly to carry on pro-Arab and 
anti-Israel propaganda. The phrase “Mid- 
dle East” in its name stands for the Arab 
states: Israel has been amputated from the 
heart of the Middle East as a sort of useless 
appendage poisoning the rest of the body. 
The effect of AFME’s propaganda is to deny 
the right to existence of Israel as an integral 
part of the Middle East. It is this objective 
of the self-proclaimed “non-political” organ- 
ization which inspires AFME’s declaration 
“that it proposes to tear away “the curtain of 
obscurity and distortion” in the Middle East. 


STUDY OF MATERIAL SHOWS PRO-ARAB BIAS 


An impartial study of AFME’s material was 
recently made to determine whether it really 
presented, as the group claims, both sides of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict or whether it pre- 
sented one side more favorably with a view 
to influencing public opinion—in other 
words, not enlightenment but propaganda. 

This content analysis was made by Eugene 
Maier, a student in the divinity school of 
the University of Chicago. He set out to test 
Dorothy Thompson’s assertions about AFME’s 
policy, such as: “I want to emphasize that 
we are not a propaganda organization and 
we are not out to grind axes for anyone.” 
And: “We only want the American public to 
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learn the facts as important observers see 
them.” 

Maier analyzed by modern opinion meas- 
urement techniques over 1,500 pages of AFME 
material: news letters, pamphlets, and AFME 
conference reports, from mid-1953 to mid- 
1954. He came up with the conclusion that 
about two-thirds of this material was strong- 
ly pro-Arab and over one-fourth of it was 
anti-Israel. A similar content analysis of 
AFME’s propaganda since 1954 would un- 
doubtedly show a larger proportion of it pro- 
Arab and anti-Israel. The organization’s 
anti-Israel bias has grown through the years 
and has increasingly come out in the open. 


THE MAJOR THEMES 


The plight of the Arab refugees has un- 
derstandably been given major emphasis in 
AFME’s material as the appeal most likely to 
touch people’s hearts. The origin of the 
problem in the Arab invasion of Israel, and 
Israel’s repeated offers of compensation re- 
ceive little notice. 

AFME’s next major technique is to panic 
Americans: If we do not make concessions to 
the Arabs we will lose the Middle East to Rus- 
sia. Of late this theme has taken first place. 
That the Arab States are buying arms from 
the Communists and welcoming their mis- 
sions, indicates, by a peculiar AFME twist, not 
their bad faith toward us but our guilt for 
not giving the Arabs more arms ourselves. 

Another important theme is the harm done 
by Zionist activities, a subject given major 
emphasis by both AFME and the Arab propa- 
ganda network. At the AFME convention in 
January 1955, for example, about half the 
time was given up to attacks on Zionists and 
on Israel. 

Two further arguments given prominence 
are: The State of Israel wants to expand its 
territory at the expense of the Arab States; 
Israeli armed forces have committed atroci- 
ties. In the report already cited, Maier found 
27 references to atrocities by Israeli armed 
forces in the AFME material he analyzed for 
1953-54; but none by Arabs. The few pro- 
Israel statements that did appear in AFME 
material, Maier notes, were used as a preface 
to something hostile to Israel. 

Maier’s conclusion: “AFME has overt and 
covert purposes. AFME is not friends of the 
total Middle East, but only of the Arab 
Middle East, and with a pronounced bias 
against Israel.” 

LEADERS OF AFME: THOMPSON AND HOPKINS 


AFME’s record of hostility toward Israel 
and toward Zionists generally can be put 
at the door mainly of the president, Dorothy 
Thompson, and the executive vice president, 
Garland Hopkins, supported by a compact 
executive group with varying degrees of aver- 
sion to the Jewish State. 

What has come over Dorothy Thompson? 
During a great part of her life, she stood up 
as the champion of oppressed people and 
as the enemy of dictators; today she is a 
paid propagandist of AFME, an outfit speak- 
ing for the Arabs and their feudal societies 
and military dictatorships. 

On repeated trips to the Middle East she 
and Hopkins have consorted with kings and 
dictators. They have not concerned them- 
selves with reforms to remove feudalism from 
the Arab countries. AFME is scrupulously 
careful not to stress subjects distasteful to 
the Arab leaders or which may make a wrong 
impression on the American reader. AFME 
nowhere hints that perhaps Arab politicians 
themselves have been exploiting the plight 
of the Arab refugees to gain sympathy abroad. 
AFME describes frontier conflicts as results 
of the Israeli Army’s aggression while Arab 
incursions are those of poor Arab farmers 
trying to visit their former homes in Israel. 

MISS THOMPSON AND ZIONISM 

Once an eloquent Zionist and friend of 
Jews, Dorothy Thompson’s reversal has sur- 
prised many observers. As possible explana- 
tions, various personal experiences have been 
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cited. Miss Thompson herself, however, ex- 
plains her change in attitude by saying that 
originally she “was touched by the tragedies 
which befell European Jewry under the 
Nazis.” She favored a home for them in 
Israel. But on a visit to Israel years later 
she became convinced that she had been 
misled on basic assumptions and that Israel’s 
evolution was not compatible with what was 
humane or even democratic. 

Back in 1943, in I Speak as an American, 
Miss Thompson wrote: 

“The Jews are alive today because they 
remembered Zion. From the time when, by 
the waters of long-extinct Babylon, they sat 
down and wept, yea, hung their harps upon 
the willow and wept because they remem- 
bered Zion, they have remembered, and re- 
membered without a break. * * * And how 
any Jew can divorce his religion from his 
nationhood is beyond my powers of compre- 
hension. * * * The fear exists that the rec- 
ognition of this nationhood will prejudice 
the status of Jews as citizens of other coun- 
tries. I hold that to be an exact perversion 
of the real situation.” 

But in April 1952 she was awarded a 
Medal of Honor by the Syrian Government 
for her services to the Arab cause. 


POLITICAL SALESMAN 


Garland Hopkins is the dominant execu- 
tive in all AFME activities. A man in his 
early forties, articulate, energetic, and 
smartly dressed. Hopkins is an enterprising 
sales manager pushing his merchandise with 
a Messianic tinge to his convictions. Hopkins 
likes to regard himself as a man of many 
talents, and has long been a champion joiner. 

In origin, Hopkins’ background is that of 
@ small-town Virginia preacher. He early 
identified himself with everything having an 
international flavor: he taught French, be- 
came active in the English Speaking Union, 
and became a non-Government delegate at 
United Nations sessions. Hopkins also was 
notably active in the Committee for Peace 
and Justice in the Holy Land and in the 
Holy Land Emergency Liaison Program. 

Hopkins has both the handicaps and tal- 
ents of a jack-of-all-trades. He gets around 
and has met everybody. While he has failed 
to make a name for himeelf as a writer, he 
does influence opinion effectively in a num- 
ber of ways. He knows the kind of emo- 
tional appeal that moves the hearts of his 
listeners or readers. He feels himself an au- 
thority on almost any international political 
question. He also likes to think of himself 
not as a clergyman but as an unofficial am- 
bassador calling on top statesmen here and 
abroad to lend them his counsel. He has 
boundless energy and ambition. 


HOPKINS AND THE JEWS 


In the first years of AFME, Hopkins made 
an effort to stay friends of both Jews and 
Arabs. He contacted a number of leading 
Jews and Jewish organizations and empha- 
sized that his friendship for the Arabs and 
opposition to Israel should not be taken as 
hostility toward American Jews. On one 
occasion he even invited an Israeli Counsel 
to an AFME social function. But this 
caused such an uproar among the Arab offi- 
cials that he hastily explained to them the 
invitation had been extended in error. But 
on his annual trips to the Middle East, Hop- 
kins has gone to great pains to ingratiate 
himself with Arabs in high places by regis- 
tering his hostility to Israél and to Zionists 
generally. 

Hopkins still clings to his hope of main- 
taining friendly contact with American Jews. 
Only a few months ago he publicly registered 
his disapproval of crack-pot anti-Semitic let- 
ters AFME received and said that he had 
turned some of them over to a large Jewish 
organization for analysis. This distressed 
some of his associates who felt .that this was 
an indiscretion which might alienate some 
of their following. 
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It is American Zionists who are the chief 
butt of Hopkins’ attacks, in which he exploits 
the old charge of dual allegiance. But in- 
creasingly the line between Zionists ana Jews 
is blurred—as it certainly is for most of the 
American public—and the American Jews as 
such become the objects of what Max Lerner 
has called Hopkins’ “Goebbels line.” 


WARNINGS 


Hopkins was quoted in the “American 
Zionist,” April 5, 1953, as saying: “If the 
American people ever find themselves losing 
another war in the Middle East, and begin 
to ask why, and discover what the cause has 
been, you will find the same things happen- 
ing here (to the Jews) as happened in Ger- 
many. I hesitate to think what might hap- 
pen in New York.” 

On his return from the Middle East, Octo- 
ber 10, 1955, he said: 

“Zionist activities in the United States 
might raise the question who is responsible 
for the loss in the Middle East. That is the 
kind of question which could produce a 
wave of anti-Semitism here.” 

In a speech to the annual AFME con- 
vention in January, 1954, and repeated in 
the anuual report as AFME'’s policy, Hopkins 
warned Israel: 

“Israel is in the Middle East and of the 
Middle East and must eventually conform to 
the pattern, or it has no other alternative 
but to cese to exist.” What the pattern is 
that Israel must conform to is not spelled 
out, but the threat of extermination is used 
repeatedly. 

The matter of the corrupt and feudalistic 
autocracies of the Arab States is not, as 
mentioned above, given prominence by 
AFME or by Hopkins. When it is considered, 
however, it is handled in terms like these: 

“Democracy as we know it is a luxury of 
the literate. It simply cannot exist in a 
largely illiterate country. In such countries 
the army is not infrequently the most demo- 
cratic institution in the land. I is about the 
only organization in which the son of a poor 
peasant has some chance of getting to the 
top. Its personne! is drawn from all elements 
of society. Its group thinking in the bar- 
raeks comes a lot closer to representing the 
people than do the members of parliament 
ses 

With such logic, Hopkins hopes to per- 
suade his American readers that in the Arab 
countries the autocratic and oppressive Army 
dictatorships are actually models of demo- 
cracy. 

VALUABLE AID FROM DISSIDENT JEWS 


Collaboration of prominent dissident Jews 
with AFME is a special chapter in itself. Here 
it may be sufficient to mention only two. 

Rabbi Elmer Berger, executive head of the 
American Council for Judaism, has been giv- 
ing valuable assistance to AFME from the 
start. He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors, and helped AFME get its office started 
with the cooperation of his own staff. He 
even made the mailing lists of the two outfits 
interchangeable. He has been a frequent 
speaker for AFME. Last year he spent two 
months in the Arab countries and a couple 
of days in Israel—also mainly for AFME. 
Hopkins.always is lavish with praise of Berger 
and speaks of the effective work their organ- 
izations are doing together. 

Among Berger's services to the Arab cause 
in the United States is his advice on how 
to combat “Zionist propaganda.” In a speech 
given to an Arab student conference in Colo- 
rado in 1954, Berger exhorted his audience 
not to “yield to the human temptation to 
answer in kind the Zionist vilification, char- 
acter assassination and slander. Give your 
audience the facts and leave the Zionists to 
‘wear out their own audience with a surfeit of 
invective.” ; 

ANOTHER FRIEND 


Rabbi Morris Lazaron is on AFME’s coun- 
cil and also is given a prominent place at 
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AFME functions. At the organization’s con- 
ference this year, Lazaron gave the invoca- 
tion. This was at a luncheon where the 
main speaker was Comdr. Elmo H. Hutchi- 
son, a notorious anti-Israel soldier, and 
now AFME’s chief representative in the Mid- 
die East. Lazaron gave a long and dig- 
nified invocation, mainly in Hebrew, fol- 
lowed by Hutchison who gave as bitter an 
anti-Israel analysis of border conflicts as 
was ever given outside of Cairo or Damascus. 

Lazaron, accompanied by 1 Protestant and 
1 Catholic clergyman, went on an AFME- 
sponsored trip to the Middle East. On their 
return, the three participated in round-table 
discussions at meetings, and on the radio, 
and wrote a pro-Arab pamphlet, ail given 
wide distribution by AFME. 

Lazaron has been concerned about what 
he considers the second-class citizenship 
accorded the Arab minority in Israel, which 
leads him to the following interesting con- 
clusion: 

“If Israel continues to treat its minorities 
as it does, what is to present other nations 
where Jews live from treating their Jewish 
minorities in the same way?” 


THE MEMBERSHIP 
Little need be said about the group of 59 


‘prominent American clergymen, educators, 


writers, and businessmen who are on the 
national council of AFME. This is because 
their active participation in office operations 
has been insignificant. Some of them were 
associated with American groups working 
with the Arabs. As such they have a pater- 
nalistic concern for their former Arab wards 
and students. The pro-Arab slant of edu- 
cators from American colleges in the Middle 
East is well known. Some of the board lent 
their names to AFME, an organization whose 
announced aims sound worthy, without 
troubling to look too closely into it. Some 
of these may still not be aware of the actual 
intent and operation of the group. 


AFME’s prestige is that of the distin- 
guished educators, Protestant pastors and 
missionaries who sponsor it. They have in 
common the fact that most of them have 
ben associated in the past with American 
institutigns in the Near East. Today these 
educators with their special knowledge are 
influential in the State Department. Others 
have found well-paid consulting jobs with 
the oil companies operating in the Near East. 
Others are still active in American colleges. 


Members are primarily window dressing 
in a propaganda outfit like AFME. The 
leaders of the organization like to convey 
the impression that AFME is a popular move- 
ment of patriotic Americans interested in 
fair play in the Middle East. Actually, after 
5 years of activity, AFME has less than 3,000 
members. Members’ dues have shrunk from 
11 percent to 4 percent of AFME’s income. 
AFME activities from the start have been 
run with little concern for the number of 
members, the amount of their contributions, 
or their desires. Members do not elect di- 
rectors and have nothing to say about policy. 


WHAT AFME HAS ACHIEVED—AND HOW 


AFME’s score on newspaper effectiveness 
is not clear. Dorothy Thompson has com- 
plained bitterly about neglect by the press, 
and protested particularly to the New York 
Times. But in the last annual report, 
AFME stated: “Our coverage in the Middle 
East press approximates the spendid cov- 
erage, with some few exceptions, that the 
American press has given us.” The Arab 
press, of course, gives the organization 
fiattering notices. 

On the score of pamphleteering and group 
activities—lectures, discussions, etc.— 
AFME’s energetic propagandizing has been 
clearly effective. An increasing number of 
pamphlets have been brought out dealing 
with special subjects. These provide mate- 
rial for APME’s associates around the coun- 
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try as well as information for members, 
schools, and the like. 

AFME has considerable lecture talent and 
it is here that much activity is currently 
concentrated. Now that the Middle East is 
on the front pages again, Hopkins has re- 
cently been appearing several times a week 
in debates and discussions gn radio and 
television. Among AFME’s sponsors are 
many others with first-hand knowledge of 
the area and they too are busily lecturing. 
In addition, AFME has provided live TV 
shows. Canned propaganda on platters is 
distributed to radio stations. Now color 
films are being produced, the first two on 
Egypt and Turkey. 


PROPAGANDA ON CAMPUSES 


Student affairs are given.a fair amount 
of attention in the organization’s program. 
Last year 43 college campuses were visited 
by members of AFME’s staff. In the first 
year of AFME, before the anti-Israel pattern 
had taken such definite shape, AFME pro- 
posed calling a conference of students from 
all Middle East countries, including Israel. 
But the Arabs protested so violently that the 
conference was deferred for several months, 
finally dropped, and instead AFME spon- 
sored one for Arab students only. This was 
held at the University of Michigan in 1952. 

AFME called these Arab students “ambas- 
sadors of good will” and offered to assist 
them in fulfilling this role. AFME helped 
the Arab students form a national organ- 
ization and then set up local campus clubs. 

Arab governments at first did not see the 
full propaganda potentialities in using their 
students on college campuses, but in recent 
years they have made up for lost time. In 
the last 2 years, the Arab States, and now 
the Arab League through the Arab Informa- 
tion Center in New York City, have taken 
over the direction of Arab student propa- 
ganda, notably by intensive advance briefing. 
Many of these Arab students have too scanty 
a knowledge of conditions in their own 
countries to be effective ambassadors. But 
they can arrange invitations for visiting 
Arab propagandists and can distribute liter- 
ature. This they do zealously. 

Intercultural relations are emphasized by 
AFME, including visits of Americans to the 
Middle East and visits, mostly of Arabs, to 
this country. Arab propagandists speaking 
good English are given priority and AFME 
arranges speaking dates for them across the 
country. For example, Mrs. Hussein, wife of 
the new Egyptian Ambassador, was sponsored 
on such a trip. AFME assisted in arranging 
lectures for Mrs. M. F. Jamaii, wife of the 
Iraqoi Foreign Minister. 

A lecture tour of Anwar Nashashibi, of 
Jordan, a lawyer with a good command of 
English and well known for his violent anti- 
Israel attitude, was financed by AFME, and 
allowed him to engage in such declarations 
as, “Communism in the Middle East is di- 
rected by Red underground movements in 
the Arab states and the legal Communist 
Party in Israel.” 

AFME has been spending money freely to 
get Americans over to the Middle East who 
can return and do effective propaganda. In 
1953 the organization arranged a lecture tour 
in the Middle East for Rev. Edward Elson, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church which 
President Eisenhower attends. He lectured 
at numerous colleges there and paid special 
attention to the Arab refugee problem. On 
his return he came out strongly for the anti- 
Israel line and has become chairman of the 
National Council. Among Elson’s choice dec- 
larations: “Israel has no moral right to exist.” 


WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME FROM? 
Last year AFME operated on a budget of 
about half a million, $497,622. This is about 
twice the size of the budget of 3 years earlier. 


If volunteer aid and activities related to 
AFME, but financed separately, are added, 
AFME did well over a million in propaganda 
last year. In contrast to this is a lag in 
AFME’s membership, and a lag in payment 
of even the nominal $2 a year dues. How 
then does AFPME finance its operations? 

The picture has been intentionally blurred 
by AFME’s executives. They keep their 
financing as much of a mystery as possible. 
The picture given the public is of enthusi- 
astic members and “devoted friends’’ who 
come forward with money. In its early days 
AFME announced “hundreds of responses 
and contributions ranging from $1 to $1,000.” 
The initial funds came through Treasurer 
Cornelius van H. Engert from unnamed foun- 
dations and from “generous friends.” To this 
unspecified initial capital was added in the 
first year “$75,000, of which $50,000 was from 
a friend of Miss Thompson’s who desired to 
remain anonymous.” 


OIL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Why this passion for anonymity? No in- 
dividual donors were named. About half of 
the revenues seem to have come from the 
Dearborn Fund. This fund was set up by a 
group of Chicago businessmen of whom 
Clarence Randall of Inland Steel is the best 
known. The fund name, incidentally, comes 
from nearby Dearborn Street in Chicago and 
has no connection with Henry Ford nor the 
old Dearborn Independent. 

Earlier, Hopkins chose to mention that 
there were no oil contributions, but added 
that oil contributions would be welcome. 
His wish was granted because some of the 
Dearborn funds are believed to come from 
oil and this past year the San Jacinto Fund 
of Texas, believed to be mainly oil, gave a 
contribution. 

It was stated in the last report that “the 
Arab American Oil Co. has again made a 
grant.” But AFME had mentioned no pre- 
vious grants. It should be noted, however, 
that oil companies with interests in the 
Middle East and notably ARAMCO have 
shown a sympathetic interest in AFME’s 
activities from the start. Terry Duce, vice 
president of ARAMCO, has been a close 
friend and an honored guest of AFME, and 
his assistant Harold B. Minor is on the AFME 
board, the top steering committee. This 
support from oil companies with their in- 
terests in Arab countries goes far to explain 
some of AFME’s anti-Israel activities. 


SERVING ARAB PROPAGANDA NEEDS 


Today AFME is performing a useful propa- 
ganda service for the Arab States in this 
country, a service at which, over the. last 
decade, the Arabs themselves failed miser- 
ably. 

The Arab States, shortly after the close 
of World War II, set up an information 
center in Washington that failed and later an 
Arab-American group in New York City that 
also failed. For some 5 years, the Arab 
League played with the idea of opening an 
information center in New York before get- 
ting one underway last year. 


What was wrong with the Arab’s approach 
that led to their propaganda failure? 

Arab spokesmen were ineffectual because 
they did not know how to present their views 
in a way that does not annoy or irritate 
their listeners. They employ too much emo- 
tional violence. In addition, their mutual 
distrust is a handicap. When two or more of 
them appear on the same platform, they vie 
with each other in patriotic zeal, more with 
an eye on the effect back home than on how 
effective they are in persuading their Ameri- 
can audience. 

Arabs found it difficult to recruit Ameri- 
cans for the defense of feudal and dictatorial 
systems. They had to turn to propagandists 
and political adventurers who either did not 
know the Middie East or who could stomach 
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the rottenness of the Arab political and 
social systems. 

The common attribute of most of the 
Arabs who came to America was their pas- 
sionate hostility toward Israel and their 
aversion for Jews. They therefore found 
American anti-Semites their most willing 
recruits. But association with these profes- 
sional anti-Semites was poison for reputable 
American citizens. 

Many Arab propagandists assumed that 
the kinds of primitive pressures and bribery 
used at home would also work here. As a 
result, they antagonized many media people. 
Instead of analyzing and correcting their 
failures, they found an easy scapegoat by 
throwing it all on the Jews, blaming their 
shortcomings and blunders on Jewish hos- 
tility and on the worldwide Zionist con- 
spiracy. Thus they started out with a dis- 
torted sense of values, blunting their own 
critical sense, and annulled much of the ef- 
fectiveness of their propaganda. 


AFME TO THE RESCUE 


With the rise of AFME, an important ad- 
vance was made in Arab propaganda work 
in America. The “cause” was the same—the 
bolstering of corrupt and antidemocratic 
forees in the Middle East. The facade was 
new. 

The relative success of AFME was that it 
had a distinguished American sponsorship. 
It did not start off with the initial handicap 
of being an official Arab agency or even an 
avowed pro-Arab agency. AFME made its 
operation appear as the encouragement of 
friendship with an important area of the 
world. It painted an attractive picture of 
the “free peoples” of the Middle East invited 
to join the free peoples of the West in de- 
fense against communism. Such an appeal, 
at a time when the Western World particu- 
larly needed friends, was, for some Americans, 
convincing. 

AFME’s operation is based on the latest 
discoveries of Madison Avenue. It is smooth 
and well-oiled, in many senses of the term, 
and has a veneer of respectability. It 
utilizes skillfully and effectively American 
public-relations techniques. 

But both in intent and in actuai operation, 
the line it has been selling is not far removed 
from the official Arab propaganda line aim- 
ing ultimately at the destruction of the State 
of Israel. 





A GARLAND OF TRICKS 


The quality of Garland Hopkins’ smooth 
and slippery performances may be gaged from 
his handling of AFME’s Jewish collaborators, 
These are typical maneuvers: 

He presents Elmer Berger as the leader 
of an important Jewish organization. No- 
where does he mention that the membership 
of the American Council for Judaism is in- 
significant in number and has been over- 
whelmingly repudiated by the American 
Jewish community. 

Morris Lazaron is presented as a Jewish 
leader of importance rather than what he is: 
a well-heeled aspirant to leadership—with 
no following. 

At the annual convention of AFME this 
year, a Zionist “spokesman” was found in 
the person of a young ultranationalist ex- 
tremist. This member of a minority Zion- 
ist group proceeded to fall into the trap laid 
for him by declaring, among other things, 
that Israel must annex adjoining terri- 
tories—whereupon the Arab League propa- 
gandists on the program had a clear field for 
charges of Israeli aggressive and expansionist 
policies. 

A couple of years ago, for a meeting of 
American tourists, Hopkins had Israel repre- 
sented too. The representative: an unkempt 
member of Neturei Karta, the minute ultra- 
orthodox sect of Jerusalem, 
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One Hundred Years of Work and Worship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, St. 
John’s University at Collegeville, Minn., 
is observing its centennial as a Catholic 
educational institution for men dedi- 
cated to carrying on the ideals of the 
Order of St. Benedict. 

Last Sunday marked the 100th year 
since the first Benedictine monks came 
to Minnesota to carry on the work their 
order has been engaged in for 14 cen- 
turies—preserving, enriching, and hand- 
ing on the secular learning and religious 
thought of the Western World. 

To Rt. Rev. Abbot Baldwin Dworschak 
and the monks of St. John’s we offer our 
felicitations on 100 years of work and 
worship and our best wishes for the cen- 
tennial observance. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a brief article 
from the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
picture magazine of May 20, 1956, en- 
titled “St. John’s Is 100 Years Old.”: 

Exactly 100 years ago today, 3 Benedictine 
fathers and 2 brothers stepped off a Missis- 
sippi River boat at Sauk Rapids, Minn. At 
the request of the Most Rev. Joseph Cretin, 
first Catholic bishop of Minnesota, these 
five sons of St. Benedict had come to central 
Minnesota from Charlemagne abbey of 
Metten, Germany, via St. Vincent’s abbey in 
Pennsylvania, to build the now world- 
famous Benedictine abbey of St. John’s and 
found St. John’s University. 

St. John’s is the oldest Catholic college in 
the State and Minnesota’s oldest institution 
of higher learning in continuous existence. 
The seminary that began classes in Novem- 
ber 1857 with 5-students has grown into 
modern St. John’s with a 1956 enrollment of 
1,350 men. From their first priory on the 
banks of the Mississippi, St. John’s monks 
moved in 1866 to the present Collegeville 
site, 12 miles northwest of St. Cloud. In 
1866, too, the priory was raised to the full 
status of an autonomous abbey. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include an article 
from the St. Cloud Daily Times of May 
21, 1956: 

COLLEGEVILLE.—One hundred years ago 
Sunday evening the first Benedictine monks 
to arrive in Minnesota stepped off the Mis- 
sissippi River boat H. M. Rice at Sauk Rapids 
and began to build what is now the world- 
famous Benedictine Abbey of St. John’s, lo- 
cated 12 miles northwest of St. Cloud. 

The 1 priest and 2 brothers who came 
up the river by steamer were soon joined 
by 2 fellow Benedictine priests and most Rev. 
Joseph Cretin, of St. Paul, who had made 
the trip by stagecoach. 

It was Bishop Cretin, first bishop of Min- 
nesota, who had invited Abbot Boniface 
Wimmer, of St. Vincent’s Abbey in Pennsyl- 
vania, to send monks who could assist him 
in adminigtering to the spiritual needs of 
the German Catholic immigrants settling 
in central Minnesota. 

Two of the priests had been ordained only 
the day before, on Monday, by Bishop Cretin, 
and after a day and a half journey the party 
entered St. Cloud, a metropolis of five build- 
ings, about 5 p. m. on Tuesday, May 20, 1856. 

The attic of a two-story frame building 
belonging to Joseph Edelbrock was the scene 
of the first mass which was offered for the 
public on May 22. 
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The first monastic buildings were two 
“claim” cabins on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi below the present site of the St. 
Cloud Children’s Home. The buildings and 
320 acres of land had been donated by two 
Catholic pioneer settlers, the brothers Louis 
and Wilhelm Rothkoop. 

In the following months, however, it was 
the foresight and shrewdness of Rev. Bruno 
Reiss that brought the pioneer monks to es- 
tablish claims in the “Indianbush” country 
west of St. Joseph on the shores of Lakes 
Watab and Sagatagan. 

Meanwhile, Prior Demetrius de Marogna, a 
former Italian nobleman who led the small 
community, and John L. Wilson, “the 
founder of St. Cloud” and representative in 
the Minnesota Territorial Legislature, were 
busy obtaining a charter for St. John’s Sem- 
inary. The prior was anxious to begin a 
school in which he could educate pioneer 
youths for the priesthood. 

The monks opened their doors to five stu- 
dents, Henry Emmel and Anthony Edelbrock, 
of St. Cloud; Joseph Duerr, of St. Joseph; 
Henry Klostermann, of Richmond; and An- 
drew Stahlberger, of Lake George, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1857, and the first Catholic institu- 
tion of higher learning in the State began 
holding classes. Since that date St. John’s 
has been the only college in the State to 
never close its academic doors. 

It was 3 years later in 1859 that the monks 
moved west to their “Indianbush” property 
after a claim-filing error had cost them their 
property on the river. And so it was that 
at Collegeville St. John’s has grown steadily 
for the past 97 years. 


Statement in Support of Housing Bill 
Introduced by Hon. Victor Wicker- 
’ sham, of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing today a bill to amend the 
National Housing Act to assist in the 
provision of off-base housing for occu- 
pancy by or rental to military or perma- 
nent civilian personnel and their depend- 
ents. At the present time, there is no 
housing law under which financing can 
be made available for the construction 
of 1 to 4 family dwellings for such per- 
sonnel in areas or communities outside 
of military bases. ‘Therefore, I believe 
this will provide a most worthy and 
needed addition to present military fam- 
ily-housing laws and one which will cer- 
tainly prove useful to the armed services 
in the State of Oklahoma and I feel sure 
in many other States. 

My bill would authorize the Federal 
Housing Administration to provide in- 
surance on mortgages for 1 to 4 family 
off-base housing, under the same terms 
as provided in the basic FHA title II 
sales-housing program. Because I be- 
lieve housing constructed under these 
provisions will prove most useful to mili- 
tary and other personnel if they are held 
for rent by builders, I have provided that 
the FHA Commissioner shall have power 
to require properties covered by mort- 
gages insured by these provisions to be 
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held for rent for such periods of time as 
he may prescribe. 

This bill should provide our armed 
services with another housing program 
which will supplement those now in the 
laws and which should prove extremely 
useful in providing off-base housing for 
those enlisted and officer personnel for 
whom the Armed Forces cannot now pro- 
vide on-base housing. Because I am also 
advised that the provision of housing 
for atomic-energy installations is a simi- 
lar and closely parallel problem, I have 
included language so that the Atomic 
Energy Commission may also take ad- 
vantage of. the financing provided by this 
bill. 

Under the provisions of this bill, either 
the Secretary of Defense or the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as the case may be, 
is in a position to control the number of 
units which will be available under this 
program. As a further safeguard, the 
FHA is given veto power over their re- 
quests unless, in an exceptional case, the 
Secretary of Defense or the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission is willing to guarantee 
the FHA’s Armed Services Housing Mort- 
gage Insurance Fund. 


Afghanistan Celebrates Its 37th Anni- 
versary of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to feliciate the people of Afghanistan, 
His Majesty Zahir Shah, King of Afgha- 
nistan, and His Excellency Mohammad 
Kabir Ludin, Ambassador of Afghani- 
stan upon the occasion of the celebration 
of the 37th anniversary of independence 
of Afghanistan, May 27, 1956. 

As soon as King Amanullah had estab- 
lish himself upon the throne of Afgha- 
nistan, he gave voice to the long-sup- 
pressed desire of his people for independ- 
ence of theirland. This demand result- 
ed in the Afghan War of Independence, 
1919. The termination of the war 
brought freedom and independence for 
the people of this long-oppressed nation. 
Having achieved the goal of independ- 
ence, the nation then turned its atten- 
tion to the necessary reforms in internal 
affairs and the required orientation to 
prepare themselves to play their part 
in international affairs. In 1933 His 
Majesty Zahir Shah, the present King of 
Afghanistan, assumed the leadership of 
his people and continued to work for the 
attainment of the objectives of sound 
development. 

The government has vigorously at- 
tacked the basic problems of the country 
and is looking hopefully toward the fu- 
ture. Programs of economic and social 
development have been’ undertaken 
which bespeak the interest of the people 
in the vital needs of the nation. 

Afghanistan has adhered to the prin- 
ciple of full participation in the interna- 
tional life of nations. She supports the 
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cause of independence for all peoples, 
and is desirous of preserving world peace. 
To these ends Afghanistan has been 
anxious to take part in international 
activities. A faithful member of the 
League of Nations until its dissolution, 
Afghanistan today attaches great im- 
portance to the work of the United Na- 
tions. She is also a member of the 
United Nations Specialized Agencies: the 
International Labor Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, UNESCO, 
and the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 

Afghanistan remained neutral in the 
First and Second World Wars and the 
justice of this policy was recognized by 
the nations of the world when in 1946 
Afghanistan was unanimously admitted 
to the membership of the United 
Nations. 

I salute Afghanistan as she embarks 
upon her 37th year of independence and 
pray for her continued success and 
progress. 





Ike’s Aid Program Slaughtered in 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following editorial from the 
May 21 edition of the Detroit Free Press 
entitled “Ike’s Aid Program Slaughtered 
in Committee”: 

IKxe’s AID PROGRAM SLAUGHTERED IN 
COMMITTEE 

The administration’s foreign-aid program 
is being dealt a series of blows by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The Senate, ayd the full House itself, 
are still to be heard from. But there is 
no minimizing the effect of these committee 
jotts. 

Then can tend to brake the momentum 
of foreign spending which has zipped along 
since before World War II for a fantastic 
mileage of more than $100 billion. 

This is an election year—a time when the 
hearing of Congressmen tends to become 
remarkably acute. What they hear from all 
quarters of the country is opposition to fur- 
ther long-range, grandiose giveaways bring- 
ing the United Sates no specified benefits in 
return. 

Logically, therefore, the vote went against 
commitments for economic projects taking a 
long time to complete. This was the heart 
of the New Look in the United States give- 
away program. Its backers asserted that in 
erder to compete with the Russian economic 
programs, ours, too, had to be based on 
planning ahead. 

For the first time in the 8-year history of 
the present aid program, the committee 
voted to put all economic assistance on a 
loan basis and severely to restrict general 
regional development assistance. 

The administration has had to employ its 
pressure to restore key parts of the program. 

The whip was cracked at first against those 
nations which ship goods to Russia or her 
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satellites and allies if the goods in question 
are on United States lists of strategic mate- 
rials. This would automatically cut almost 
all our allies off from further aid. 

Now White House influence has caused the 
committee to drop this ban. 

When Ike has been right he generally has 
had his way. Much of the country is behind 
him, even in making hard choices, like on the 
farm bill. 

The President wields the great prestige he 
enjoys because, until now, he has exhibited 
a remarkable political intuition for a man 
who only 4 years ago was an unblushing ama- 
teur. Almost unfailingly he has seemed to 
embody the will of the majority—a talent 
which is a great asset to his country. 

But we doubt that even the President’s 
great popularity will see the foreign-aid 
bill through in the form that its backers 
want. And we doubt that the President’s 
advisers are themselves well-advised in plac- 
ing his reputation behind this plan. 

The plain fact is that most people cannot 
see any value in further frittering away of 
tax billions. 

By this time most of us would agree that 
if there are any Hottentots who need milk, 
and who haven’t got it, we will try to get it 
for them. But the administration program 
comes too closé to saying that every Hotten- 
tot who wants a hydroelectric dam in his 
backyard ought to get one from the American 
taxpayer—and before the decade is out. 

The voice the House committee has been 
hearing from the countryside keeps saying 
“call it off.” Ike should give ear to it also. 





Jordan Celebrates 28th Anniversary of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend greetings to the people of Jordan, 
His Majesty Husayn al Hashimi, and 
His Excellency Abdul Monem Rifa’i, Am- 
bassador of Jordan, upon the occasion 
of the celebration of the 28th anniver- 
sary of independence of Jordan, May 
25, 1956. : a 

On May 25, 1928, the people of Jordan 
threw off their shackles and proclaimed 
their freedom and independence. It was 
not until 1939, however, that the sover- 
eignty of the country was recognized. 
Later, in 1946, Jordan started establish- 
ing their diplomatic relations with other 
countries and the nation was declared a 
monarchy under the kingship of his 
late majesty, King Abdullah, the founder 
of the state.- 

The Kingdom of Jordan is rightfully 
proud of its accomplishments during 
its period of national life. The nation 
has always stood in defense of the prin- 
ciples of democracy and freedom. It is 
well remembered that its gallant army 
fought side by side with the Western 
Allies in the last World War. 

In the words of His Excellency Abdul 
Monem Rifa’i: 

The Jordan Kingdom is the protector of 
the holy places in Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem, where the Dome of the Rock and the 
Mosque of Omar stand side by side to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher and the 
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Church of the Nativity, a living symbol of 
brotherhood and fraternity. 


Well aware of the tensions in the Mid- 
dle East, the Kingdom of Jordan is con- 
tributing to the stability of the area by 
shouldering many of the burdens of the 
Arab refugees. By offering shelter to 
more than half the number of the Pales- 
tine Arab refugees Jordan is to a great 
extent- alleviating their suffering. 

I salute Jordan as she embarks upon 
a new year of national life and pray for 
her continued success and progress. 





What Would Pat Henry Do? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the season is about upon us to hear the 
ringing declarations of why we must con- 
tinue our foreign aid programs with 
American tax dollars. My own position 
on these international WPA projects has 
not been changed from the inception of 
this giveaway of American tax dollars. 
Instead of cutting these appropriations 
a billion or so, I have always advocated 
cutting them off entirely—not a dollar 
should be spent. I append to these com- 
ments some very, very timely remarks 
from a county editor, Mr. Ned Huycke, of 
Ellsworth, Kans.: 

[From the Ellsworth (Kans.) Reporter] 

WuaT Wovutp Pat Henry Do? 


The cases or barrels of tea which Pat Henry 
and his Boston tea party boys dropped into 
the ocean in protest against England’s taxing 
the Colonies without representation, was only 
an iota drop compared to the multitude of 
things which the American people of today 
should drop into the laps of the tax instiga- 
tors—without representation. If taxes 
seemed high to Pat in his day, he would be 
petrified at the gigantic load which has been 
harnessed on the shoulders of the poor 
American today—and such an immense part 
of that load is only because of foolish squan- 
dering. 

The greatest rathole into which our hard- 
earned dollars are poured goes under the 
name of “foreign aid.” Our slaphappy tax- 
money spenders at Washington toss billion- 
dollar appropriations around like a circus 
juggler does a dozen articles, only his act is 
amusing, but our Washington spenders’ act 
is critical to our American wage earner and 
small-business men. The learned men whom 
we have elected in good faith to save our 
country from ruin and disaster think nothing 
of throwing $4 million away as a gift to 
Israel some more billions on a project of 
building a dam in Egypt, which in all prob- 
ability not even the “big-hearted donors” will 
ever see or reap any benefits from its’ con- 
struction; and their latest brainstorm calls 
for %4,900,000,000 as vital foreign aid (gift) 
to save us from the enemy. These “learned” 
men have spent such huge sums of our hard- 
earned wages for “foreign aid” that there 
aren’t enough zeros to fill the average line of 
type to denote the amount spent; all in the 
name of “buying friendship of foreign na- 
tions.” 

Russia, the big bad wolf, which is the 
cause of this perpetual fear, hasn’t spent a 
red coin to buy anybody’s friendship—and 
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yet they are making inroads into every coun- 
try on earth, and internally as a nation are 
pulling themselves up by their bootstraps 
to a well-grounded national economy. Her 
offers of assistance have rarely involved 
more than simple proposals of trade, at con- 
siderable disadvantage to the beneficiaries. 
Should we not wonder if the recent Soviet 
offers of assistance to our Western allies? 
cause dark forebodings both in and out of 
our State Department? 

Can we as a Nation continue to be com- 
placent to these perpetual gifts which have 
reached the point in the psychology thinking 
of the receivers that we either continue to 
give, or else—? 

How many of you readers are aware of 
the fact that in the past 10 years the law- 
makers whom we sent trustingly to the Na- 
tion’s Capitol to wisely steer the ship of state 
have foolishly and intentionally squandered 
approximately $51 billion net. Of this, 64 
percent went to Western Europe, 20 percent 
to East and Southeast Asia; 8 percent to the 
Near East and Africa; 2.1 percent to Eastern 
Europe, and a meager less than 2 percent 
to Canada, the U. N., and other international 
agencies all rolled into one? 

While the American wage earner and 
small-business man is stooped under the 
huge taxload, West Germany is proposing 
@ tax cut, under the plan a married man with 
two children and earning the equivalent of 
$1,400 a year, would pay only about $10 in 
tax instead of the $53. 

On top of all this we learn that despite 
the fact that we are praying and pleading 
for peace, more than $12 billion worth of 
arms have been shipped to our allies. Will 
we collect cash or get paid in trade for these 
arms; or is this just another gift in the 
name of bringing peace into the world for 
which you and I will have to help pay in 
high income taxes on the wages we earn; 
and maybe in the end once again spend the 
most priceless treasure on earth, the lives 
of our young men on the very battlefields 
where these very arms will be used against 
them. 

Yes, Patrick Henry, we wonder what you 
would have done about taxes with repre- 
sentation. 


Falls Power Still Stymied 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I°sub- 
mit herewith the following editorial 
which recently appeared in the Buffalo 
Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

FaLts Power STILL STYMIED 


The picture page of Wednesday’s News, 
showing what rapid progress the Canadians 
are making in developing their share of 
Niagara Falls power provides an ironic back- 
ground, and indeed an infuriating com- 
mentary, on the political deadlock in our 
ConBress which, after 6 long years, still per- 
mits the American share to go completely to 
~ waste—except for the part that Canada is 
able to use. 

Next week the Niagara power issue will 
finally come to a head in the Senate. But 
the bill being debated finds New York’s two 
Senators sharply divided, and neither of 
them on the same side as the majority of 
the States’ Representatives in the House. 
Meanwhile, the Eisenhower administration 
is still standing aloof, and the chance of this 
Congress actually settling the issue and get- 
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ting some kind of development underway is 
practically nil. 

Three years ago the House voted better 
than 2 to 1 for the private-enterprise bill 
sponsored by Representative MILLER, Repub- 
lican, Lockport, but that bill died of stran- 
gulation in the Senate when the 83d Con- 
gress adjourned. Now, with the adjournment 
of the 84th Congress only weeks away, the 
Senate is debating Senator LEHMAN’s bill, 
which goes to the opposite, public-power ex- 
treme. Senator Ives, who has been moving 
unhappily between the two, is leading a 
fight to get the Lehman bill recommitted, 
but apparently hasn’t decided what to 
support instead. 

Enough Senators apparently are undecided 
so that the vote could tip either way. But 
even if the Lehman bill is passed, it hasn’t a 
chance of getting passed by the House, and 
if the Lehman bill is killed, there probably 
won't be time to put anything in its place, 
so another Congress seems on the verge of 
passing out of existence with nothing finally 
decided about the Niagara power develop- 
ment. 

One thing the Senate debate and vote may 
accomplish, besides giving the whole issue a 
thorough airing, is to give proponents of all 
the rival plans a better measure of where 
they stand in terms of votes. It may thus 
provide some clues as to what kind of com- 
promise may have to be made if the deadlock 
is to be broken any time soon. 

Certainly the time has come when almost 
any plan of development is better than no 
development at all. Meanwhile, there is one 
way that the project could be started now. 
Representative Rapwan, Republican, of Buf- 
falo, is still waiting in the wings with his 
bill to authorize the Army engineers to start 
building the project at once, and then bow 
out of the picture whenever Congress can 
make up its mind who should run it. That 
interim plan at least has the merit of mak- 
ing constructive use of the time now being 
wasted in fruitless deadlock. 


The Big Boondoggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, after 
reading the very able minority report of 
the Public Works Appropriations Sub- 
committee accompanying H. R. 11319 
which passed the House on May 22, the 
following editorial from the Indianapolis 
Star of May 19, 1956, is very appropriate: 

THE Bic BOONDOGGLE 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
President Eisenhower once described as 
creeping socialism, has stopped creeping and 
started running. It had an assist from the 
United States House of Repesentatives and, 
indirectly, frony Republican leaders who sac- 
rificed principle to politics out of fear of giv- 
ing the opposition an issue. 

The House voted permission to TVA to use 
revenues from the sale of electric power to 
build and expand steam generating facilities 
almost at will, without further consultation 
with Congress. The vote was a clear abdi- 
cation of congressional duty and a tacit invi- 
tation to runaway bureaucratic socialism. 

The administration had opposed use of 
TVA income to build steam plants, and on 
very sound economic and political grounds, 
but backed off from a last-minute fight in 
the House to avoid an election-year debate 
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over TVA. We believe it was a misguided 
withdrawal, even from the standpoint of 
political expediency. There is no good rea- 
son to believe that a majority of American 
voters would favor further entrenching so- 
cialism in the national life. 

Entrenchment it is, for this is now the 
situation: American taxpayers from Maine 
to California are forced to contribute toward 
maintaining TVA existence on an artificial 
economic level while the Government own- 
ership advocates who run TVA are encour- 
aged to divert revenue into creating an even 
more gigantic system. It should not be 
overlooked that it is not “profits” out of 
which new plants will be built, but revenue— 
total income. 

If the same proposal were put forward in 
any private corporation, the protests of the 
stockhoiders would kill it overnight, even in 
the unlikely event that it got through the 
board of directors. Yet here the board of 
directors—Congress—has in effect said to the 
operating personnel, “Do whatever you 
please.” And the stockholders—the taxpay- 
ers—are not given so much as a chance to 
hear the matter debated. 

TVA has never presented a fair comparison 
with private utilities. Its financial state- 
ments cannot be believed, because capitali- 
zation, amortization, and similar accounting 
items have no real relation to business as 
t must be done in private enterprise. Its 
rate structure is highly artificial, set up as 
it is against a background of taxpayer 
support. 

Indirectly, but nevertheless truly, TVA 
taxes the many across the country for the 
support of the few in its operating area. To 
give such an organization the right to divert 
its revenue to further expansion without any 
public control whatsoever is to force self- 
perpetuating socialism down the throats of 
millions without giving them the right of 
protest. If this bill passes both Houses of 
Congress the President should veto it. 


National Library of Medicine in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, all 13 
Congressmen from the Chicago and Cook 
County area have introduced or signified 
their intention of introducing a bill sim- 
ilar to H. R. 11273, which I introduced 
last week to create a National Library of 
Medicine in Chicago. 

Under date of May 22, I received a 
letter from the president of the Medical 
Center Commission in Chicago, which 
commission was created by an act of the 
Illinois State Legislature to foster de- 
velopment as a medical center of the dis- 
trict bounded by Ashland Boulevard, 
Congress Street, Oakley Boulevard, and 
Roosevelt Road. Dr. Walter H. Theo- 
bald, president of the Medical Centér 
Commission, advised me that the com- 
mission will donate the land for the loca- 
tion of the proposed National Library of 
Medicine. 

The members of the Medical Center 
Commission are as follows: Hon. William 
G. Stratton, Governor of Illinois; Hon. 
Daniel Ryan, president, Board of Cook 
County Commissioners; Hon. Richard J. 
Daley, mayor of Chicago; Hon. James H. 
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Gately, president, Chicago Park District; 
Hon. Latham Castle, attorney general, 
State of Dlinois. 

The commissioners of the Medical 
Center Commission are Walter H. Theo- 
bald, M. D., president; Karl A. Meyer, 
M. D., vice president; Thomas %. Downs, 
treasurer; C. Hilding ‘Anderson, secre- 
tary; Otto L. Bettag, M. D.; Charles J. 
Burg; Park Livingston; George W. Mc- 
Lester, executive director. 

The body of Dr. Walter H. Theobald’s 
May 22, 1956, letter, on behalf of the 
Medical Center Commission, reads as 
follows: 

This is to let you know that we of the 
Medical Center Commission deeply appre- 
ciate your introducing the bill to establish 
the National Library of Medicine in Chicago. 

Since Chicago is the acknowledged distri- 
bution and communications center, as well 
as the medical center of the United States, 
the library, when located here, will be more 
useful to doctors, medical teachers, and re- 
search personnel throughout the country 
than it could be at any other site. 

You, of course, are familiar with the 
unique composition of the Medical Center 
District on Chicago’s West Side. The fa- 
mous hospitals, professional schools, and 
related institutions concentrated here make 
this the world’s foremost medical center. 
The important functions of medical research, 
medical teaching, and medical care, as fea- 
tured here, emphasize the suitability of the 
Medical Center District as the location for 
the library—where it will be available to 
the thousands of doctors, teachers, and stu- 
dents who come to this mecca of the healing 
arts. Establishing the library in the Medical 
Center District will make it easily accessible 
also to the personnel of the many other 
professional institutions and medical organ- 
izations at various locations in Chicago. 

In view of the immeasurable good that 
will come from having the library as an 
important facility of this center, we are 
pleased to tell you that the Medical Center 
Commission will donate the land for this 
purpose. 


The offer of the Medical Center Com- 
mission is most commendable. With all 
of the advantages offered by a Chicago 
location and with no cost to the Federal 
Government for the land involved, the 
location of the National Library of Medi- 
cine in Chicago is a must. 


For Cultural Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address entitled “For Cultural Ex- 
change,” by Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, pro- 
fessor of the Department of Music at 
the University of Michigan and the 
president of the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Mich., at Kiel Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis, Mo., April 16, 1956, on 
the occasion of the Golden Anniversary 
Concert by the National High School 
Orchestra, Band and Chorus for the 
Music Educators’ National Conference. 
The idea expressed by Dr. Maddy in this 
address presents a refreshing viewpoint 
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in the field of foreign relations. A view- 
point which I believe will be entirely 
worthy of serious consideration by our 
State Department. The opportunities 
here to spread good will are unlimited 
and I agree with Dr. Maddy that while 
we are spending our billions for defense, 
it might be well to consider a few 
thousand for a project such as he sug- 
gests. 
The address follows: 


The orchestra to which you are listening 
is the greatest orchestra in the world. Every 
violinist in this orchestra is a concertmaster 
of a fine high-school orchestra, while every 
wind instrument player is a State champion. 
Player for player, these young musicians 
(chosen from 46 States) are practically the 
equal of the players in the greatest sym- 
phony orchestras, but these boys and girls 
play with an enthusiasm and fervor which 
is lacking among professional players who 
play for money. 

Their conductor, Thor Johnson, is a 
native-born American, brought up in our 
American public school tradition. He re- 
ceived his first important musical inspira- 
tion when playing third-chair viola in the 
Ali Southern High School Orchestra, which 
I conducted, at Asheville, N. C., in 1929. 

Trained in our own schools and colleges, 
Thor Johnson has reached the top of his 
profession as conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. He is one conductor 
of a major symphony orchestra who knows 
American music and traditions well enough 
to present adequate performances of Ameri- 

scan compositions. 

When our major symphony orchestras 
appear in Europe, with European conductors 
and mostly European-born players, people 
have good reason to believe that the only 
thing American about these orchestras is the 
American dollars that pay for the services 
of European conductors and performers. 

Last year our United States Information 
Service sent one of our major symphony 
orchestras on a tour of Europe for the express 
purpose of showing that we have not only 
cowpunchers, gangsters, comics, bathing 
beauties, and athletes, but also art and 
artists. But this orchestra played not one 
American composition. Instead, it played 
major works by the Russian composers 
(Shostakovitch, Prokofiev, and Kabalewsky) 
whose compositions were avowedly written 
to further the cause of communism. Even 
though we may believe that music cannot 
have political influence, the mere act of 
programing music written admittedly for the 
promotion of communism is a gesture of ap- 
proval of the ideology which we in America 
dread most. 

There is a fund called the President’s fund 
amounting to $5 million a year, which is ear- 
marked expressly for the purpose of financing 
international exchange programs in music, 
drama, and related arts. This fund is admin- 
istered by the United States Information 
Service and the State Department. It is our 
tax money that is now being spent to promote 
communistic music in Europe. We can do 
something about it if we will. 

Why not send this great National High 
School Orchestra, with Thor Johnson as 
conductor, to Europe—yes, around the 
world—to demonstrate American culture, 
instead of sending our major symphony 
orchestras which are made up largely of 
foreign musicians with foreign conductors 
who are not capable of giving American 
music authentic performances? This would 
prove to be the most effective goodwill mis- 
sion we Americans could possibly sponsor. 

Why not send the three groups which are 
performing for you tonight—orchestra, band, 
and chorus—on a goodwill tour around the 
world—on a battleship with guns spiked? 
The young musicians could live on the ship 
and present concerts in port cities through- 
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out the world. Between concerts they could 
carry on their academic studies and hold 
daily rehearsals in preparation for their 
musical programs. 

Every concert they gave would be made 
up of American works, except for one 
selection which would be a representative 
work by a composer of the nation being 
visited. American works would include com- 
positions by Edward McDowell, John Philip 
Sousa, Victor Herbert, Henry Hadley, George 
Gershwin, Howard Hanson, Deems Taylor, 
Roy Harris, Don Gillis, and others who grew 
up in our own country and who are able 
to interpret American ideals and traditions 
in their music. 

At each port of call the band could march 
down the principal streets playing Sousa 
marches, with two flags (the Stars and 
Stripes and the flag of the host nation) and 
majorettes instead of guns ahead of the 
band. While the band is making friends 
downtown small ensemble groups could visit 
schools presenting programs of American 
music. Whenever possible, arrangements 
could be made for our young musicians to 
visit homes of young musicians in all coun- 
tries visited. Such visits would greatly ac- 
celerate our high-school-age student ex- 
change program. 

Inasmuch as every member of these 
national high school groups has ancestral 
roots in some foreign country, it will be 
possible to locate distant relatives of our 
student musicians in every country visited. 
This reuniting of families, after perhaps hun- 
dreds of years, would do more to convince 
our neighbors that we are all of one world, 
than any other act or deed. 

When you have given this proposal care- 
ful thought, you will realize that such a 
world tour, on a battleship, by these highly 
gifted young American musicians, can do 
more for world friendship and international 
peace than all of the conferences, peace 
treaties, and diplomatic efforts of centuries. 
If you believe this, you will help to bring 
about the proposed trip by the National High 
School Orchestra, Band, and Chorus. 


Pressure Is on for Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


y OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial from the 
Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette of May 1 
on the subject of foreign aid: 

PRESSURE IS ON FOR FOREIGN AID 


New billions in foreign aid have been di- 
rectly asked of Congress as a part of the ad- 
ministration program intimately tied up with 
its entire foreign-relations planning. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, with the personal back- 
ing of President Eisenhower himself, has 
stressed what he regards as the necessity of 
almost 5 billions in new funds to be spent 
abroad. 

A program of such magnitude is bound to 
meet with disagreement. Throughout the 
Midwest, particularly, there are unanswered 
questions as to just why the program should 
be maintained on the scale proposed. The 
answers which have been given—always re- 
lated in some manner or other to the cold 
war with communism—have given no satis- 
factory explanation as to why we have pro- 
vided funds for some vast projects in spots 
where anti-Red influence certainly is of 
minor consequence, 
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If there is any constitutional justification 
for taxing Americans for the benefits of other 
nations, it ought to be limited certainly to 
(1) charity aid to relieve suffering on the 
basis of need; and (2) projects with some 
reasonably logical connection to American 
security or defense. 

Such a classification leaves out much of 
the economic aid that is now being extended, 
and it also tends to eliminate fuzzy thinking 
about such things as giving away commodi- 
ties which we cannot use at home. We 
ought to recognize that we cannot buy for- 
eign friends; that gifts for the purpose of 
making over other nations into prototypes 
of America are likely to fail, even conceding 
that the end sought is a desirable one; and 
that our chances of winning leadership for 
our cause are not furthered by charity which 
violates the pride of other countries or finan- 
cial meddling which tends to upset their 
internal and jndependent economy. 

Our record so far provides little optimism 
toward tHe new plans of Secretary Dulles to 
convert NATO from a military to a European 
political instrument. There is a call for a 
lot more explanation than has been offered 
so far as to why the United States should 
become more deeply involved in the Euro- 
pean political situation, especially when such 
an adventure is to be financed on American 
tax dollars. 

Naturally enough, the State Department 
becomes engrossed in matters beyond the 
seas. Perhaps it can be excused if it fails 
to keep a finger on the pulse at home also. 
There are spending limits beyond which 
we cannot go, a fact which often seems ob- 
scure to the diplomats. There are also 
pressing needs for Federal funds at home, 
many of which cannot be met. We are deep- 
ly in debt—much more deeply than many 
of the nations we are aiding. We are hoping 
for, but not getting, tax reduction because 
there is a general realization that a start 
on debt cutting is necessary. 

Finally, there are the facts and the plans 
which raise suspicions about the whole pur- 
pose and future of foreign aid. Why, we 
have asked again and again, is it necessary 
to demand new billions when there are bil- 
lions already appropriated which are un- 
spent? The fact is, foreign aid money is 
voted faster than it can be given away. 

We are equally suspicious about the plans 
for a sort of perpetual giveaway. Foreign aid 
used to be on a year-to-year basis, or for a 
5-year period. More recently we have been 
hearing about the need for “assuring” for- 
eign nations continuing American tax dollars 
for long periods of time. Some spokesmen 
have mentioned periods up to 50 years og 
even 100. 

If we must have diplomats completely pre- 
occupied with all of the needs of all of the 
nations of the globe, we are entitled at least 
to another arm of the administration equally 
devoted to looking after the needs and in- 
terests of Americans here at home. Of the 
two, the home folks ought to have a little 
edge on the foreign-aiders, since they are 
the ones who must foot all the bills, here 
and abroad. 


Our Stake Is Large 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following timely editorial in the Costa 
Mesa (Calif.) Globe-Herald of May 13, 
1956, is typical of the thinking of mil- 
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lions of Americans today on a vital mat- 
ter yet to be resolved by this Congress. 
As I understand it, more than 30 bills 
are now pending in the House providing 
for the extension of. the GI home-loan 
program for World War II veterans. The 
time for action on these bills is getting 
very short. 
The editorial follows: 
Our STAKE Is LARGE 


The time is about a year from now—spring 
of 1957. A Mesa veteran and his wife, after 
months and maybe years of planning, have 
selected the house they want to become 
their home. 

They’ve chosen a home in one of Costa 
Mesa’s medium-priced subdivisions. After 
careful comparison with other available 
houses, they’ve found just the one they 
want; it’s perfect. 

The salesman describes fine points of their 
choice enthusiastically—until they tell him 
they want to use the husband’s veteran 
status to buy the home on a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration GI loan. 

“Sorry,” the salesman says disappoint- 
ingly, “No more GI loans available.” 

The VA-backed loan program for World 
War II veterans will, unless Congress extends 
the deadline, expire July 25, 1957. Even be- 
fore the deadline, homebuilders will be 
shutting off home sales backed by the VA 
program. And the disappointment of the 
young veteran and his wife will be mirrored 
in the families of thousands of other veter- 
ans who until then just hadn’t piled up 
enough money to buy a home. 

For the lusty, booming city of Costa Mesa, 
the impact may be serious. 

Costa Mesa will build more than 1,000 
homes during 1956. It’s probable that 70 
to 80 percent of them will be purchased with 
VA-guaranteed loans. That upward trend 
in homebuilding—nearly half again as big 
as 1955—could be tottering seriously if the 
stabilizing factor of the GI loan is removed. 

Builders say—and back it up with statis- 
tics—that the GI-loan program kicked off 
the tremendous post-World War II building 
boom. Today, Gi loans still are an integral 
part of the economy in many key spots in 
the United States. Southern California, 
Orange County and, more specifically, Costa 
Mesa are keyed to building. When it lags, 
our community development seems destined 
to lag too. 

How many veterans are affected? 

By December 1955 only 29 percent of World 
War II veterans had been issued loan guar- 
antees by the Veterans Administration, 
Only 7 percent of Korean veterans had been 
able to receive GI loans. 

Yet 30 percent of the new housing units 
in the United States were backed by GI 
loans. And this 30 percent, say building 
authorities, is the key portion—the trigger 
which exploded the building boom and the 
power factor which kept it going. 

It’s difficult to call a GI loan a gift—or 
even a subsidy. Basically, a GI loan is 
simply a Government underwriting of a 
home loan. Losses to the Government are 
all but unheard of and the program has 
been praised by even the most ardent of the 
keep-Government-out-of-everythiag critics. 

Why, then, is it ending? 

When the GI loan provision was written 
into the huge GI bill during the closing 
part of World War II it was felt that 10 years 
was sufficient time to offer help for the men 
whose lives were interrupted by duty in the 
Armed Forces. 

And, in most cases, it was. Ten years is 
enough time to decide for or against a col- 
lege education. A few years was plenty for 
the famed 52-20 club unemployment bene- 
fits. But buying a home is different; it’s a 
lifetime decision that can’t be put into ac- 
tion in a short time, 


Gen. Omer Bradley’s Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Benefits has recommended extension 
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of the GI home loan deadline so rights will 
gradually expire over the following 2 years 
after July 25, 1957. At least two bills asking 
the same stretch have been introduced into 
Congress; both are undergoing the mysteries 
of committeeing—locked inside a House 
committge without hint of their future. 

What the committee does, and what Con- 
gress does, should’ be watched with interest 
by Costa Mesa. 

Not many communities have a higher 
stake in the GI home loan program, 


Sukarno Speaks for Asians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, all the 
Members of Congress were very much 
impressed with the speech before the 
joint session by President Sukarno of 
Indonesia. 

H. B. Snyder, editor of the Gary Post- 
Tribune in the issue of Tuesday, May 
22, wrote the following editorial which 
contains a few practical and factual sug- 
gestions on our Far East foreign prob- 
lems: 

President Sukarno’s frank speech before a 
joint session of Congress could not have 
been made at a better time. It came while 
Congress is in the midst of a debate over 
foreign aid, and Sukarno’s strongest points 
concerned our aid policy. 

Sukarno’s homeland of Indonesia is one 
of the new Asiatic nations developed since 
World War II. We had much to do with 
its freedom, in urging the Netherlands to 
adopt a liberation policy. But Indonesia 
has been among the neutralist countries; it 
has shied away from accepting United States 
military aid. 

Indonesia wants technical assistance, 
rather than arms aid, Sukarno told Congress. 
He makes out a good case for the Indonesian 
policy. Military aid is no substitute for 
Asian stability, he told Congress. And these 
words deserve attention: 

“The main aim should be for the people 
of Asia, like the western nations, to become 
economically stable, but also politically 
stable, and thus be able to defend their 
freedom against all assaults.” 

We must be concerned with people, not 
just governments. “To a famished man, 
democracy can never be more than a slogan,” 
Sukarno said to Congress. Unless headway 
is made against famine and disease, there 
can be no stability in the government and 
military aid will be of no value. If there is 
economic and political stability, there will 
be little need for military aid. 

It is sometimes difficult for us to under- 
stand the great desire on the part of Indo- 
nesians and other newly freed Asian peoples 
to maintain their independence in every 
way. Sukarno gave expression to it. 

Economic assistance will be of mutual 
benefit, he said; it will mean “a greater 
measure of goodwill” and “a greater volume 
of production.” Then he cautioned: 

“But from whatever quarter * * * that 
assistance comes, we are determined that 
no material advantage will buy from us any 
part of our hard-won freedom, for that free- 
dom is more dear to us than the products 
which any country can give or sell. 

“We welcome assistance on terms of 
mutual benefit. We reject the idea of ex- 
changing intellectual and spiritual inde- 
pendence or physical liberty for momentary 
advantage.” 
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There are other nations that feel the same 
as the Indonesians, and as strongly so. 
They will welcome aid and technical guid- 
ance on a basis of mutual benefit. They are 
intensely jealous of their new-won freedom; 
they resent any suggestions that they barter 
some of it away. 

If we gear our foreign aid program to meet 
this situation, we can make real friends 
among the Asians—and friends are much 
more to be desired than purchased allies. 
Russia has discovered the fact of this, and 
is sending its technicians wherever they can 
get in the door. 

We should have no thought of a give- 
away race with Russia. But we can estab- 
lish our aid program on a basis which will 
convince Sukarno and leaders of the other 
“have-not” nations that we have a sincere 
desire to help them as full members in the 
family of nations and not as puppets. 





The Panama Canal: Opposing Designs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr.SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a revealing news story growing out of 
meetings of the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington, D. C., and the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress in the Na- 
tion’s Capital on May 12, 1956, was pub- 
lished on Page A7 in the Washington, 
D. C., Sunday Star, on May 13. 

Of special interest are the statements 
of Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, who for 
more than 3 years, 1910-1913, was a 
member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, serving as Governor of the 
Canal Zone, and later a Member of Con- 
gress for many years, with service 
throughout on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the material referred to: 

PANAMA CANAL DEBATED ANEW-—LEVEL 

or Locks? 

A 50-year-old controversy over whether 
the Panama Canal should be sea level or its 
present lock type flared into the open here 
yesterday. 

The closing session of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress convention unani- 
mously urged conversion of the 50-mile-long 
canal to link the Atlantic and Pacific at 
ocean level. 

The estimated cost of the undertaking, 
according to the congress, would be $4.8 bil- 
lion. The canal is now 85 feet at its high- 
est elevation at Gaillard (Culebra) Cut. 

At almost the same hour, in another down- 
town hotel, the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington was paying tribute to the en- 
gineer who 50 years ago finally beat down sea- 
level proponents and won congressional and 
executive approval of a lock-type canal. 

THATCHER COMMENTS 


The society membership nationally con- 
sists of about 2,000 surviving engineers, de- 
signers and “ditch-diggers” who actually 
worked on the great project 4 decades ago. 

A leader of the local chapter, informed 
of the Rivers and Harbors convention rec- 
ommendation, reacted strongly. 

Maurice H. Thatcher, former Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone, sole living member 
of the original Isthmian Canal Commission 
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and honorary life president of tHe local so- 
ciety, said: 

“The expense of the proposed conversion 
would be astronomical—between $5 and $10 
billion—with every sort of imponderable to 
threaten even higher cost. 

COULD BE MODIFIED 


“Proper modification of the present canal 
would cost only a fraction of the sea level 
estimate. 

“We should hold fast to that which has 
been proven good.” 

In its resolution, the Congress convention 
contended that a sea level canal is vital 
to national defense. Damage wrought by a 
nuclear attack could be more easily cleared 
away, they contended. This could be of 
vital importance, it was held, since the big 
ditch carries about 40 percent of the Nation’s 
coast-to-coast movement. 

Representative Brooxs, Democrat of 
Louisiana, president of the rivers and har- 
bors organization, said he will soon have 
the report published as a document of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Thatcher, a former Representative 
from Kentucky, depreciated the proposed 
alteration as a security measure. 

SEES LANDSLIDE DANGER 

“If a direct atomic bomb hit should be 
made, the canal—no matter what type it 
is—would be wrecked,” he asserted. 

One of the greatest hazards, moreover, 
would be the increased danger of landslides, 
he added. 

While the convention report accused the 
executive and legislative branches of “con- 
tinued inaction” in the recommended “vital 
security measure,” another official of the 
Panama Canal Society saw it in another 
light. 

“It would be,” he said, “an unmitigated 
raid on the Treasury of the United States.” 


At the indicated meeting of the Pan- 
ama Canal Society, the principal feature 
was the formal honor paid to John F. 
Stevens, Chief Engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, who was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the adoption, by President 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Congress, of 
the lake-lock plan, under which the 
Canal was constructed and has since been 
operated with such splendid success. 
The guest speaker was Congressman 
Daniel J. Flood, of Pennsylvania who de- 
livered a brilliant and highly informa- 
tive address narrating the essential facts 
of the fateful, historic discussion of 50 
years ago in which Stevens played such 
an outstanding role, which was published 
in the May 17 and 18, 1956, issues of the 
Star and Herald, Panama, Republic of 
Panama. The Speaker paid high tribute 
to the great engineer and gave certain 
very interesting and hitherto unnoted 
incidents concerning the latter’s Isth- 
mian service. 

In the well-known English-Spanish 
newspaper, the Americas Daily—Diario 
las Américas of May 1, 1956, there ap- 
peared the following article relative to 
the described occasion: 

THe LOCK AND LAKE SYSTEM OF CANAL IN 
PANAMA HAS BEEN A GREAT SUCCESS 

WASHINGTON, May 14—The Panama Canal 
Society of Washington held its annual dinner 
here as a memorial to honor John F. Stevens, 
chief engineer of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission from 1905 to 1907. 

Occasion for the memorial was the 50th 
anniversary approval by Congress and Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt of a locks canal at 
Panama rather than a sea-level waterway. 

After years of debate, Congress adopted 
the high-level lake and lock plan recom- 
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mended by the minority of the International 
Board of Consulting Engineers and Stevens. 

Representative DANIEL J. FLoop, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, in an address to the society 
said that this was the great decision in the 
United States construction of the canal. 

“The wisdom of the original determina- 
tion has long been recognized as completely 
established,” FLoop said. 

“Whatever may have been urged at the 
time of the decision as to the merits of the 
so-called sea-level design, it is a matter of 
history that the existing canal was con- 
structed substantially according to the plan 
strongly recommended by Chief Engineer 
Stevens. 

“Moreover, it has proved an eminent suc- 
cess, with the transit since 1914 of more than 
249,980 vessels of various classes of all na- 
tions commercial and military, with toll rates 
measurably reflecting the costs of construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation.” 

FLoop said that in historical perspective, 
facts demonstrate that Stevens was the basic 
architect of the Panama Canal, and that he 
has gained stature with the years. 

“A man of eminent vision whose great gifts 
were harnessed to practicality, Stevens made 
no major mistakes, either of engineering or 
policy,” he said 

“His great constructive contributions for 
the Panama Canal have now emerged into 
historical perspective.” 

The Stevens family was represented at the 
memorial dinner by Earl Harding, a former 
editor of the New York World. 

Toastmaster was Maurice H. Thatcher, for- 
mer Governor of the Canal Zone, and last 
living member of the United States Isthmian 
Canal Commission. 


In this connection, I also desire to in- 
vite attention to an extension of my re- 
marks appearing in the Recorp of June 
1, 1955, giving an account of the an- 
nual meeting of the Panama Canal So- 
ciety of New York on May 7, 1955. This 
includes the address by Governor 
Thatcher on “Isthmian Memories and 
Problems,” in which, with temperate and 
convincing reasons, he set forth major 
objections to a new Panama Canal of 
sea-level design, and arguments in fa- 
vor of increasing the capacity of the ex- 
isting canal by means of the proposed 
terminal lake plan. 


A brief résumé of the address was pub- 
lished in the English section of the May 
8, 1955, edition of the newspaper, the 
Americas Daily-El Diario Las Americas, 
which I quote: 


PaNaAMA CANAL ExperT RECOMMENDS Im- 
PROVEMENT OF PRESENT LOoCKS—HE URGES A 
GENERAL REVIEW OF ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, 
ENGINEERING AND INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE CANAL 


New Yorx.—Maurice H. Thatcher, last sur- 
viving member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, in an address yesterday urged im- 
provement of the present Panama locks ca- 
nal rather than a sea level Atlantic-to-Pa- 
cific waterway. 

Thatcher was former governor of the Canal 
Zone and also served five terms from Ken- 
tucky in the House of Representatives. He 
is a recognized authority on the interoceanic 
communications problem. 

He spoke before the Panama Canal Society 
of New York, at a meeting presided by Maj. 
Goy W. Hebard. 

Thatcher urged the necessity of a general 
review of economic, political, engineering and 
international problems related to the canal 
situation. This would be undertaken by a 
proposed interoceanic canals commission. 

Bills authoribing the interoceanic canals 
commission have been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator THomas E. Martin, Republi- 
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can of Iowa, and in the House by Representa- 
tive CLarK W. THompson, Democrat of Texas. 

Thatcher said that sooner or later, in- 
creased facilities must be provided for trans- 
isthmian shipping. 

“Congressional debates since 1947 have 
brought the principal issues into focus, and 
the canal proposals are now better under- 
stood,” he said. “These include three prin- 
cipal ideas as follows: 

“1, Increase of canal capacity and opera- 
tional facility by means of the maximum 
utilization of the existing waterway accord- 
ing to the well-known terminal lake-third 
locks plan. 

“2. Abandonment of the present canal 
and construction of a new canal at sea 
level with tidal locks near the Pacific end 
of the canal. 

“3. Construction of a canal at another 
location, such as Nicaragua. 

“The implications of these proposals are 
tremendous and affect the future welfare 
of the United States. The problems are not 
merely engineering and marine in character. 
In addition they include grave questions of 
international relations, interoceanic com- 
merce, and economics.” 

Thatcher said that a sea-level canal at 
Panama would cost between 5 and 10 billion 
dollars, and would require higher tolls for 
transit. 

“Any material increase in tolls would in- 
evitably harm our own merchant marine 
more than that of any other nation, because 
of higher wage and benefit conditions ob- 
taining in our own shipping systems than in 
those of other nations,” Thatcher said. 
“The net outcome of such a situation, in 
my judgment, would be well calculated to 
drive our ships from the seas.” 

Based on his experience in Congress, 
Thatcher said, “I cannot believe that con- 
gressional sanction may ever be given to 
the abandonment of the present Panama 
Canal and the construction of an entirely 
new waterway of unknown design and at 
astronomical cost, unless convinced in the 
most satisfactory way, that such action is 
absolute and indispensable solution required. 

“Indeed, I believe that, rather than au- 
thorize such a source the Congress is more 
likely to turn to Nicaragua or to some other 
region if a new canal—to meet the growing 
need of shipping—is required, meanwhile 
retaining the Panama Canal in its present 
general form.” 

Thatcher said that a sea-level waterway 
at Panama would be menaced by landslides. 

“I cannot believe that Wallace, Stevens, 
Goethals, Siebert, and Gaillard, and all the 
host of distinguished engineers who par- 
ticipated in the construction of the Panama 
Canal—were they alive today—would favor 
the abandonment of the present design for 
one that required a deepened excavation of 
100 or more feet in Gaillard Cut, with all 
the slides that would inevitably result,” 
he said. 





True Brotherhood: Harmony, But Not 
Single Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
people who reside in the San Fernando 
Valley in California are extremely for- 
tunate in being privileged to read the 
fine, reasoned articles written by Mr. 
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George H®* Todt, which appear in the 
Valley News. It is my purpose to accord 
that opportunity to the House with re- 
spect to one of the recent features car- 
ried in his column. 

Mr. Todt’s article concerns the prob- 
lems of integration. Mr. Todt, without 
rancor and with great sensitiveness, has 
written this thought-provoking article 
that should be read by all Members of 
both Houses of Congress. The article 
is entitled ‘““True Brotherhood, Harmony 
But Not Single Race.” It is a learned 
and understanding approach to this is- 
sue. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include this article in its en- 
tirety in the REcorD: 


True BROTHERHOOD: Harmony, Bur Nor 
SINGLE RACE 


(By George H. Todt) 


“When man to man shall be a friend and 
brother.” (Gerald Massey.) 


What is it that constitutes “brotherhood” 
among the races of mankind and how is it 
measured? 

The National Council of Christians and 
Jews is one organization which proclaims an 
annual Brotherhood Week. The idea be- 
hind it is that, since we are all spiritual chil- 
dren of God, we should consider ourselves a 
brotherhood within the human race. And it 
naturally follows that we must subjugate our 
differences with each other in order to gain 
increased stature through the application of 
tolerance and respect to one another in our 
daily lives. 

Such an idea is commendable. However, 
in attempting to carry it out, some people 
go overboard in the wrong direction. They 
think in physical instead of spiritual terms, 
and their aims become confused. These per- 
sons seem to think of world brotherhood in 
the sense of ultimately mixing—or scrambl- 
ing—the present races of man into a world 
omelet, or perhaps a stew. 

“Mix the whites, blacks, yellows and reds 
to the point where they all become an even- 
tual dark green,” they tell us. “Then there 
will be no more racial antagonisms, and we 
shall have true brotherhood.” 

I cannot agree with such fallacious rea- 
soning. I believe we can better obtain a 
righteous measure of brotherhood by retain- 
ing our individuality—as people, as nations, 
and as races within the human family. For 
true brotherhood is measured more by good 
will and unselfish service to our fellow man 
than any outward physical resemblances to 
each other. 

In truth, there may be said to be more 
real brotherhood between strangers who are 
men of good will than between two sons born 
of the same woman where friendship does 
not exist between them. And that is the 
test. 

To those who advocate forcible mixture 
of the various races, my reply to them is that 
it was Almighty God who created our phy- 
sical differences on this planet—and who is 
he with the spiritual authority to order the 
handiwork of God to be undone? 

For if He had not loved his children in all 
the colors of their skins, He would not have 
created them so. 

From the historical standpoint, all the 
races of man have had their proud moments 
in the past. First one has been in the 
ascendancy, then another. It is useless to 
speculate on superiority and inferiority of 
the different strains of mankind. Actually 
we are in a constant state of flux as we 
move upward in the cosmic scheme. Who 
can foretell tomorrow? 

The point is that we are all human beings 
entitled to be judged on our individual merits 
rather than as mere components of any racial 
package. To obtain a realistic measure of 
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brotherhood in the world of the future, per- 
haps the qualities of good will and respect 
for each other should be based upon correct 
behavior patterns. 

But God never intended for us to become 
a racial mixture which was neither fish 
nor fowl. 





Beyond the Call of Duty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend Mr. Otto Gibson, a fireman 
with the Missouri Pacific Railroad, who 
is a fellow citizen of my hometown, Falls 
City, Nebr. 

A courageous and heroic act by Mr. 
Gibson recently saved the life of a small 
child. Appropriately Mr. Gibson re- 
ceived the Presidential Medal of Honor— 
the highest civilian award for courageous 
action. 

An article from the May issue, 1956, 
Benefit Association of Railway Employ- 
ees—BARE magazine—entitled ‘‘Beyond 
the Call of Duty” relates the full story 
and the high honor accorded to Mr. 
Gibson: 

BARE Hero Wins MEDAL or Honor—BEYOND 
THE CALL or Duty 


Running through the waning light of early 
evening near South Omaha, Nebr., one June 
day in 1954, BARE member Otto L. Gibson, 
Missouri Pacific fireman, and his engineer 
got the shock of their lives. Moving swiftly 
toward them out of the dusk on the track 
ahead they saw the form of a small child. 

In the split second it took to slam on the 
emergency air brakes, Brother Gibson real- 
ized that the train could not stop in time. 
Even as this thought flashed in his mind, he 
was moving out of the diesel’s operating cab 
toward the front footboard. As the engine 
slowed, he leaped to the ground and raced 
ahead of it, scooping the youngster up in his 
arms and rolling down the embankment to 
safety. 

In recognition of his act of bravery Gibson 
became the first MOP employee to receive 
the Presidential Medal of Honor for out- 
standing heroism above and beyond the call 
of duty—the Nation’s highest civilian award 
for courageous action. 

The presentation of the bronze medal was 
made on behalf of President Eisenhower by 
Anthony Arpaia, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal recently. The ceremony took place in 
the hearing room of the ICC. It marked the 
69th awarding of the medal for outstanding 
heroism, and it was the first time an em- 
ployee of the Missouri Pacific has been so 
honored. 

At the time the incident occurred, Gibson 
dismissed it as “just one of those things 
which happen all the time.” However, the 
grandfather of the rescued youngster told 
the story to the Omaha police and to the 
mewspapers there. The heroic railroader’s 
action was recognized and steps were taken 
to honor him for saving the youngster’s life. 


Accompanying Gibson to Washington for 
the presentation ceremony were Mrs. Gib- 
son and 6 of the couple’s 10 children. They 
were guests of the MOP while on the trip. 
The children making the trip were Douglas, 
20, attending college; LaMarr, 17, Robert, 16, 
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Constance, 15, and Karen, 13, all attending 
high school at Falls City, Nebr.; and Yvonne, 
19, who is in the Air Force stationed at 
Hamilton Air Force Base near San Francisco, 
She was on leave for the ceremonies. 

After the ceremonies in Washington, the 
Gibson family was shown around the Capi- 
tol, the Senate and the House, by Nebraska 
Congressman PHIL WEAVER, and next day en- 
joyed a sightseeing tour of the Nation’s 
Capital before going home. Missouri Pacific 
Vice President R. P. Hart, and Gibson’s divi- 
sion superintendent, T. E. Fox, accompanied 
the family to Washington where others of 
the line’s officials in Washington and St. 
Louis public relations representatives joined 
them to participate in the impressive cere- 
monies. 

Mr. Gibson, who fires on the Omaha- 
Northern Kansas division of the Missouri 
Pacific, has carried BARE insurance for 
nearly 8 years, having obtained hospital- 
surgical protection for himself and his fam- 
ily in 1948. 





Some Good in Nationalism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including an editorial that 
appeared recently in the Wall Street 
Journal. Some would have us believe 
that nationalism is wrong in principle, 
that it is a narrow selfish attitude, This 
editorial suggests otherwise: 

NATIONALISM 


In the sommon search for the ideal world, 
the term nationalism has come to be looked 
on almost as a synonym for selfishness and 
narrow insularity. But President Sukarno, 
of Indonesia, equated it with some different 
things in his speech before the Congress. 
What he had to say was a reminder of some 
truths we have perhaps forgot and a warning 
to us that others haven't. 

Asians and Africans haven’t, because to 
them nationalism means a new pride in 
country, ambition for self-rule, and deter- 
mination to plan and carry out their own 
future. There is very little else but national- 
ism to mre a people such as the Indone- 
sians, so recently colonial, stand together. 
It was Benjamin Franklin who warned, in 
grim if jocular fashion, that our own early 
founders would hang separately if they didn’t 
hang together. 

Nationalism to Mr. Sukarno is a sound and 
progressive creed, the mainspring of their 
efforts. “Understand that, and you have the 
key to much of postwar history. Fail to 
understand it, and no amount of thinking, 
no torrent of words, and no Niagara of dollars 
will produce anything but bitterness and dis- 
illusionment.” 

What is true of the Indonesians is also true 
of all the others recently risen from colonial 
status. They cannot be brought; friend- 
ship never could be bought and never will be 
bought. What they seek is understanding 
and help to work out their own destinies. 
They will accept gladly, Mr. Sukarno said, 
“any assistance that may come to us, from 
whatever quarter it may come * * *.” He 
thinks ill of our contributions to Asian 
nations to build their military establish- 
ments. He would accept help equally from 
Russia or the United Sattes, and he does not 
want any strings of military or ideological 
alliance attached. 
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There are many thoughtful people who will 
think Mr. Sukarno wrong. They will argue 
that the interests not just of the free world 
but of the Indonesians are best safeguarded 
only through an alli- ce. 

Whether he is wrong is beside the point, 
however. The point is that under his leader- 
ship, and unless he changes, Indonesia will 
be a neutral country. The problem he has 
placed forthrightly before the Congress is, 
what should the United States do about 
neutral countries? Another is whether it is 
necessary or to our interests to try to change 
them. 

Perhaps we should realize that a neutral 
country, after all, is not an enemy. Perhaps 
this means a reassessment of foreign policy 
and a change from the military emphasis of 
our foreign aid. It is worse than useless to 
spend a Niagara of dollars when the return 
is only disillusionment. 

Above all, perhaps we have forgot what 
must be the views of people so recently a 
colonial people. A new nation, struggling 
for its place in the councils and market places 
of the world, a proud and intelligent people 
as are the Indonesians, will do nothing to 
jeopardize that new-won freedom. This in- 
cludes refusal to choose between two great 
powers of differing ideologies, a reaction not 
so strange, or new. Mr. Washington warned 
this young nation against the dangers of 
choosing sides. 

We should be thankful to Mr. Sukarno for 
his instruction that nationalism is not al- 
ways the vice it’s said to be. It has great 
virtues, too, which must be understood and 
respected by us; the danger is in not doing 
so. 
For if we insist on a neutral nation choos- 
ing sides through either our power or our 
purse, we are likely not to gain a friend but 
to lose a neutral and make an enemy. And 
that, indeed, would be bitter for both. 





Ezra’s Changing Image 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article entitled “Ezra’s Changing 
Image” from the editorial page of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch dated April 27: 

Ezra’s CHANGING IMAGE 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has now 
completed the job of putting into force a 
mew schedule of election-year farm-price 
supports, and it seems clear that the popular 
image of the Secretary will have to be re- 
vised. 

Ever since coming into office, Secretary 
Benson has been known as a perfect lion of 
a man, brave, flinty, indomitable foe of ex- 
pediency, embodiment of unyielding prin- 
ciple—in short, just great. When he called 
the Brannan plan “morally corrupt,” his 
own purity of character shone forth like the 
new weather beacon on top of the General 
American Life Insurance Building. Here 
was a man who, as he himself did not mind 
suggesting, would always do right, the whole 
right, and nothing but the right. 


Now it does not quite track. Brave and 


flinty Ezra, etc., etc., turns out to be just. 


about as flexible as the sliding-scale price 
supports he used to advocate up to a few 
weeks ago. Basically the farm situation has 
not undergone any drastic change within the 
last month: Yet Secretary Benson is now 
setting all the major price supports well 
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above the levels where he had previously an- 
nounced they would be set. 

How does it happen that brave and flinty 
Ezra, etc., could consider 75 percent of parity 
an adequate support levei for cotton in 
March, but in April deems 8214 percent nec- 
essary? What considerations impelled him 
to raise wheat from 76 percent to 84 percent, 
commercial corn from 81 to 86, rice from 75 
to 83, and so on? as 

The answer is, of course, well known, and 
it does not have much to do with principle. 
Secretary Benson changed his mind because 
the President told him to. And the Presi- 
dent told him to because sugar coating was 
needed—at least enough to last until No- 
vember—for the pill of the farm bill veto. 

Secretary Benson turns out to be quite 
& generous man. When the new price sup- 
port levels are applied to estimated 1956 
crops, he is offering the farmers $1,611,000,000 
more than he had intended to offer them 
before the veto. He has even told corn 
growers in the commercial corn States that 
they can produce all the corn they want to 
this year, disregarding acreage restrictions, 
und still receive price support loans at 82 
percent of parity. In the old days, they had 
to restrict their production in order to qual- 
ify for price supports. 

Of course Secretary Benson is not as open- 
handed as Congress. Nobody could expect 
that. Congress, with its 90 percent supports 
across the board, offered farmers $2,200,- 
000,000 more in prospective crop values for 
1956 than they would have received under 
the old, or flinty, Benson program. 

All the same, Ezra, we think, is doing pretty 
well, Pretty well for Ezra, anyhow. 





Farm Legislation, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of April 11 the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD contained my impression of the 
farm bill which I characterized as 
Christmas tree legislation with some- 
thing hung on it here and there for 
about every segment of agriculture. Re- 
lief for the northeast dairy industry, 
however, was conspicuous by its absence 
and the same held true for our fruit and 
poultry industries. 

I sometimes suspect that first impres- 
sions of this nature will bear further 
scrutiny, but in this case my judgment 
was vindicated by the President’s veto 
of the measure. 

On May 3 another farm bill came be- 
fore the House, practically without no- 
tice and certainly without an oppor- 
tunity for the various farm organiza- 
tions to examine or comment upon it. 
Again, the basic commodities seemed to 
be pretty well provided for with a total 
disregard for milk, fruit, and poultry. 
Once more I voted against the proposal 
under the impression that it was no im- 
provement upon the first attempt. 

On even date we have the resulting 
conference report before the House and 
I note with considerable interest that the 
two proposals from the Senate which 
might tend to give the northeastern 
farmer a little relief, have been elimi- 
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nated: First, the sale of 100 million 
bushels of surplus wheat for low-priced 
live stock feed; and, second, the growing 
of wheat to be used on the farm without 
penalty. = 

This action on the part of the con- 
ferees removes any doubt as to the de- 
sirability of the bill and I can claim 
consistency at least in voting against 
the conference report. 





Reduction of Premium Rates for FHA 
Insurance on Cooperative Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 1st session of the 84tk Congress 
I introduced H. R. 4443, which provides 
for the reduction of premium rates for 
FHA insurance on cooperative housing 
from one-half of 1 percent to one- 
fourth of 1 percent. 

This morning I had an opportunity 
to testify before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, to urge that 
this particular legislation be enacted, 
and I would like to include herewith my 
testimony: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, first I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to you for granting me an op- 
portunity to appear before you to testify 
in behalf of H. R. 4443, a bill I introduced 
during the last session, which would reduce 
the premium rates for FHA insurance on 
cooperative housing from one-half of 1 per- 
cent to one-fourth of 1 percent. 

I realize that the Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency has not reported favorably on 
this legislation, indicating that it is the 
Agency’s view that the amount of mortgage 
insurance premium should be directly re- 
lated to the risk involved and the adequacy 
of the various insurance funds set out in 
the National Housing Act. The Agency also 
states that from their experience they have 
found no evidence which would indicate 
that the risk involved in the case of co- 
operative housing is any less than the risk 
involved in the other insurance programs 
administered under the National Housing 
Act, or that the insurance fund for coopera- 
tive housing is of such a nature that a re- 
duced premium is warranted. 

However, I would like to point out a few 
facts. Since the end of the war there has 
been a very critical shortage of housing for 
the middle-income group, many of whom 
are veterans. Section 213 of the Housing 
Act was designed to fill the gap between 
public housing for the low-income groups 
and private homes and luxury apartments 
for the high-income groups. Unfortunately, 
as we have learned, some builders were able 
to use section 213 for their own private 
gain, far in excess of°a reasonable profit, 
to the detriment of the very people for whom 
section 213 was intended. The net result 
has been that in every section 213 coopera- 
tive which has been built, increases in carry- 
ing charges have occurred ranging from 10 
to 30 percent and more, forcing many of our 
citizens, most of them veterans, to vacate 
their apartments because they were unable 
to meet these increased charges. 

The residents of the 213 cooperatives are 
deserving of relief. Practically all of them 
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relied upon the representations of the buiid- 
ers that the various cooperatives were under 
the supervision and guidance of the FHA, 
which implied that the FHA had carefully 
scrutinized the proposed carrying charges 
and verified them. That, in fact, was not 
done, and it either should have been done, 
or the FHA should have forced the builders 
to represent the true picture of the co-op 
corporations before the tenant-stockholders 
purchased stock and signed occupancy agree- 
ments. 

One feasible avenue of relief for the sec- 
tion 213 cooperatives is the reduction of 
the FHA mortgage insurance premium from 
one-half to one-fourth of 1 percent per 
annum of the amount of the principal ap- 
plication of the mortgage outstanding at 
any time. 

Experience has shown that there have been 
practically no foreclosures of section 213 
cooperatives, and thus the fund created by 
the mortgage insurance premiums has not 
been touched. It is reasonable and fair to 
assume that the continued prosperity of 
section 213 cooperatives and the nonexist- 
ence of foreclosures will continue. More- 
over, the fund created by the mortgage in- 
surance premiums is not an escrow or sep- 
arate fund, but is part of the general funds 
of the FHA, not specifically designated to in- 
demnify the Government in the event it be- 
comes liable, pursuant to Government guar- 
anteed mortgages issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 213. 

Reduction of the mortgage insurance 
premiums as set forth in my proposed bill 
will enable all cooperatives built under sec- 
tion 213 to resist_further carrying charge 
increases at no expense to the FHA, and 
without causing any detriment to that 
agency. 

The section 213 cooperatives have proven 
to be excellent insurance risks in the past, 
and the reduction in the present mortgage 
insurance premiums will be a tremendous 
help to the tenant-stockholders. The co- 
operatives have shown that with strong and 
intelligent management they have been able 
to operate and maintain their properties at 
@ minimum cost. 

If the FHA had taken definite steps in the 
first place to protect the tenant-stockholders 
who bought into the cooperatives, the 
terrific increases in carrying charges would 
not have taken place. 

These people are entitled to our consid- 
eration and support, and I urge you to study 
H. R. 4443 carefully with a view toward re- 
porting it favorably to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In addition, I might suggest that you per- 
mit some of those most closely associated 
with the operation of these cooperatives to 
testify before your committee so that they 
can give you a true and factual picture of 
the problems faced by these projects under 
the present system. 





The Camp Drum Answer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include an editorial from the 
Watertown Daily Times, Watertown, 
N. Y., on the question of naming Camp 
Drum for a permanent base for year- 
around use. The editorial states the 
arguments logically and with good rea- 
soning. I hope the Army will reconsider. 
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THE Camp Drum ANSWER 


The Secretary of the Army, Wilber M. 
Brucker, has tried to explain to Congressman 
KitpurN why the Army has no interest in 
operating a year-round program at Camp 
Drum. The only difference between this ex- 
planation and the previous explanation is 
that it is longer. The principal reason is 
$1,500,000 expense for which, in the eyes of 
the Army, there is no military justification. 

The military mind at work is truly some- 
thing to behold. The Army, quoting from a 
report made several years ago, says that Camp 
Drum “offers no outstanding or peculiar ter- 
rain or weather condition which requires its 
use for specialized training.” Secretary 
Brucker says that an Army installation board 
had once considered Camp Drum as a possible 
suitable site for cold weather training. Its 
conclusions were that snow conditions at 
Camp Drum are unreliable. 

One of the beauties of modern mechanized 
warfare is that it requires not only reliable 
weather for training, but also reliable 
weather for fighting. In the old days, of 
course, unreliable weather created unneces- 
sary military problems. In this day of spe- 


.cialization, however, it is much simpler to 


eliminate the problems by selecting reliable 
weather. Apparently, somewhere in the 
Army training manuals the requirements for 
cold-weather training are specified. The 
temperature must be such-and-such, and 
the snow depth will be specifically X num- 
ber of inches or feet. Anything more or 
anything less is unreliable and, therefore, 
not fitted for appropriate training. 

Mr. Brucker, in his letter to Congressman 
Kiusurn, further pointed out that the Army 
reviews Camp Drum’s status every year, and 
the last review of the status was in the 
3-month period ending March 31. There 
was an evaluation, he said, of the Army's 
requirement versus budgetary and manpower 
limitations, and the concluding recom- 
mendation was that Camp Drum not be 
reactivated. It is very clear as of now that 
the Army’s mind will not be changed. 

It becomes increasingly clear that some- 
where in the upper ranks of the Army there 
are several officers who are particularly stub- 
born with respect to using this military 
reservation on a round-the-year basis. Who 
they are and where they are located to date 
has not been revealed. They are not in- 
cluded in the ranks of the military leaders 
who come to Camp Drum each year. All of 
them on many occasions have committed 
themselves to the desirability of the camp 
for year-round use. Some have gone into 
retirement, to be replaced by successors who 
are every bit as enthusiastic about the camp. 
They, like Congressman KILBURN and Sen- 
ator LEHMAN, however, have been unable to 
penetrate that back room where the antag- 
onism to the camp is located. They will 
succeed someday. The letter from Secretary 
Brucker is convincing evidence that greater 
effort must be made to root out the oppo- 
nents of Camp Drum. 





Questionnaire 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting at this point in the Recorp 
the results of a poll conducted among 
my constituents on questions pertinent 
to present issues. I am sure that the 
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Members will find the results of this poll 

quite interesting: 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS FroM CONGRESSMAN 
LAWRENCE H. SmiTrH, SUPPLEMENT TO ISSUE 
No. 191 IN THE MILL AT WASHINGTON, May 
22, 1956 
1. President Eisenhower is asking for $4.9 

billion in foreign aid: 

(a) Do you favor continued military aid? 
Yes, 976; no, 1,242. 

(b) Do you favor continued economic aid 
in dollars? Yes, 574; no, 1,564. 

(c) Do you favor continued technical aid 
as self-help? Yes, 1,475; no, 663. 

(d) Do you favor a 10-year aid program. 
Yes, 642; no, 1,589. 

2. Should our immigration laws be liberal- 
ized to permit increased immigration? Yes, 
679; no, 1,595. 

3. Should the free-world nations supply 
Communist countries with strategic mate- 
rials: copper, machine tools, etc.? Yes, 44; 
no, 2,205. 

4. Do you think East-West trade should 
be permitted? Yes, 983; no, 966. 

5. Do you think the free world can coexist 
with the Communist world, under existing 
conditions? Yes, 796; no, 1,338. 

6. Do you think Red China should be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations? Yes, 112; no, 
2,101. 

7. Should the’ United States vote against 
Red China’s admission to the United Na- 
tions? Yes, 1,834; no, 302. 

8. Do you think the new Russian attitude 
indicates a desire to live at peace with the 
free world? Yes, 86; no, 2,024. 

9. Do you think United States aid is 
stopping the spread of communism? Yes, 
737; no, 1,333. 

10. Should the United States share its 
knowledge of atomic energy with other coun- 
tries? ‘Yes, 688; no, 1,439. 

11. Do you favor the soil-bank plan for 
agriculture? Yes, 1,028; no, 987. 

12. Do you approve of the flexible price- 
support idea? Yes, 1,201; no, 807. 

13. Do you approve of 90 percent of parity 
for all agricultural commodities: milk, corn, 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, peanuts, etc.? Yes, 
151; no, 1,936. 

14. Do you think a self-help program is 
advisable for the dairy farmer, with some 
aid from the Federal Government? Yes, 
2,295; no, 291. 

15. Do you believe that Congress can solve 
the farm problem? Yes, 692; no, 1,364. 

16. The Federal Government proposes aid 
to education: 

(a) Do you favor the Federal Government 
providing school-construction funds to 
States on a matching basis, but under strict 
State control? Yes, 964; no, 1,128. 

(b) Do you approve the Federal Govern- 
ment making long-term, low-interest loans 
for school construction? Yes, 1,138; no, 673. 

(c) Are you against Federal aid to schools 
in any form? Yes, 965; no, 1,129. 

17. Do you approve Federal funds for local 
library purposes? Yes, 562; no, 1,635. 

18. The Federal Goverment proposes a 
long-range highway program: 

(a) Do you think we should pay for it as 
we go by a gas-tax increase? Yes, 1,162; 
no, 799. 

(b) Should we finance it by bonds? Yes, 
858; no, 913. 

(c) Should we delay this program to a 
later date, in view of existing deficits? Yes, 
869; no, 1,040. 

19. Do you favor a right-to-work law? 
Yes, 1,921; no, 163. 

20. Do you think labor unions should enter 
political contests, as such? Yes, 96; no, 2,107. 

21. Do you think that union funds should 
be used for political purposes without con- 
sent of members? Yes, 21; no, 2,195. 

(a) Or with the consent of members? 
Yes, 281; no, 1,785. 


22. Do you favor requiring registration of ° 


pension and welfare funds collected by 
unions? Yes, 2,138; no, 82. 
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23. Do you favor reduction of taxes before 
balancing the budget? Yes, 592; no, 1,645. 

24. Do you favor an increase in postal 
rates to meet postal deficits? Yes, 1,474; no, 
670. 

25. Do you favor lowering the social-secu- 
rity age limit for women from 65 to 62 
years? Yes, 1,241; no, 961. 

26. Do you approve extending social se- 
curity to all groups of workers not presently 
covered by this plan? Yes, 1,316; no, 820. 

27. Do you approve Federal funds for re- 
search in the field of health? Yes, 1,396; no, 
770. 

28. Do you favor appropriations for public 
housing? Yes, 401; no, 1,715. 

29. Do you favor appropriations for hous- 
ing for elderly people on a modest basis? 
Yes, 1,183; no, 982. 

30. Do you favor granting pensions to war 
veterans 65 years of age or older, on the basis 
of need? Yes, 1,318; no, 878. 

31. Please check the 6 issues you think 
most important today: 

Government spending, 1,649. 

Maintaining peace, 1,512. 

Control of communism in America, 1,460. 

Balancing the budget, 1,416. 

Taxation, 1,387. 

Communists or fifth amendment people in 
Government, 1,372. 

Reduction of debt of Federal Government, 
1,330. 

Farm prices and policies, 1,254. 

American foreign policy, 1,240. 

United States foreign-trade policies, 1,205. 

Defense and war preparedness, 1,190. 

Labor policies, 1,176. 





Mary McLeod Bethune 
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HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I am including in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article concerning the 
late Mary McLeod Bethune: 


Mary McLEop BETHUNE COMMEMORATION 
WeeEx, May 18 To 26, 1956—THE NaTIonaL 
CounciIL oF NEGRO WoMEN, Mrs. WILLIAM 
Tuomas MASON, PRESIDENT 


It was along journey from a crude cabin 
in the middle of a cotton field in the country 
beyond Mayesville, S. C., to the White House 
as an adviser to the President of the United 
States, but that is the almost incredible saga 
of Mary McLeod Bethune, who passed a year 
ago, May 18, 1955, and whose creative life 
and influence generated power that affected 
thousands of people. 

Born of parents who had been slaves, her 
early childhood years were spent working in 
the fields. She was 9 years of age before she 
had the opportunity of attending a Presby- 
terian mission school for at that time there 
were no schools for Negroes in her commu- 
nity. She trudged back and forth down 
dusty country roads—happy in the knowl- 
edge that she was learning to read and write 
for she perceived at an early age that the 
key to life was education and she was deter- 
mined to grasp that key for herself and 
others. 

Through the kindness and generosity of 
Miss Mary Crissman of Denver, Colo., this 
young girl whose promise and intellect were 
superior, secured scholarships to Scotia Sem- 
inary in Concord, N. C., and Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago. Here a word of tribute 
must be paid to that faithful devoted band 
of Christian men and women from the north 
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who directly after the Civil War, left family, 
home, and familiar surroundings to teach 
academic subjects and implant the idea of 
service, freedom, and truth in the hearts and 
minds of the freed men. The youthful pro- 
tege learned that lesson well for in the nearly 
80 years of her life, she exemplified the 
teachings of her rugged parents and dedi- 
cated tutors. 

This intrepid pioneer became one of the 
country’s great educators for she built Be- 
thune-Cookman College from a one-room 
school with orange crates as desks, to a 
million dollar college, located amidst the 
Florida pines at Daytona Beach. She built 
a college on faith and hard work, instilling 
these twin qualities in thousands of young 
men and women who fiocked to the college 
and were trained in trades and professions; 
in character and citizenship responsibilities. 
“Enter To Learn—Depart To Serve,” the 
motto engraved at the portals of White Hall 
was one of the cornerstones of the institu- 
tion. A love of music was ingrained in the 
students for the poignancy and immortal 
tragedy of Negro spirituals were understood 
and sung with the same rapture as the im- 
mortal works of the masters. Singing groups 
of students traveled across the Nation telling 
the story of this woman’s great dream and 
its fulfillment. 

Mrs. Bethune was a born organizer for 
she set in motion many groups for teachers, 
organized women on national levels, parents, 
business enterprises, religious institutes, 
and conferences. She was a militant cru- 
sader for civil and human rights. She never 
avoided meeting a situation that might have 
resulted in unpleasantness or even danger, 
but held fast to the principles of human 
rights and dignity. When the Ku Klux Klan 
invaded the campus of her college, riding 
through the grounds hidden by concealing 
sheets, she never faltered but continued to 
invoke her students to understand and 
struggle for their rights as American citizens 
and to accept responsibility for securing 
and discharging those rights. 

She was a great humanitarian and ad- 
ministrator. Her love for young people, her 
sympathetic understanding of their hopes 
and fears of the inequalities that beset them 
and her eagerness to give them a lift on the 
ladder of life, brought her into governmental 
service during the depression years, for she 
was called by the President, the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, to head up the Office of 
Negro Affairs of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. She brought into this organ- 
ization scores of gifted young leaders who 
bolstered and restored the faith of discour- 
aged youngsters in the dark days of the 
thirties, helping them learn useful trades 
and professions and to secure employment, 
enabling them to remain in school or sup- 
port themselves or their families. She was a 
consultant to the Women’s Interest Section 
of the Defense Department during World 
War II and was an invaluable mediator in 
the adjustment of women in the armed 
services. 

She founded the Southeastern Federation 
of the National Association of Colored 
Women; was the 8th national president of 
that organization and remained a consultant 
to the group until her death. 

On December 5, 1935, she founded the 
National Council of Negro Women, uniting 
national organizations of Negro women of 
the widest possible range of interests, who 
united their corporate strength to give broad 
leadership to Negro women as they increas- 
ingly integrated into the spiritual, social, 
economic, cultural, and political life of 
America. Mrs. Bethune served as its first 
president for 14 years and gave distinguished 
leadership to these program objectives. 

This dynamic leader gave prodigiously of 
her talents and influence to many organ- 
izations concerned with the betterment of 
people. She served on the boards of the 
NAACP, the United Church Women, the 
National Council of Women of the United 
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States, and others. During her lifetime she 
was showered with honorary degrees and 
citations for distinguished services to man- 
kind. Among the most coveted awards be- 
stowed were the Spingarn medal and an 
honorary degree of doctor of humanities 
from Rollins College in Florida. 

Mrs. Bethune was known and beloved in 
other countries. She visited the Republic 
of Haiti at the invitation of the President 
of that country and he invested her with the 
Medal of Haiti. She was President Truman’s 
special representative to the inauguration 
of President Tubman in 1952, who conferred 
the Star of Africa upon this brilliant Ameri- 
can, for all that she had accomplished for 
humanity. Mrs. Bethune represented thou- 
sands at the birth of the United Nations and 
under her tutelage the National Council of 
Negro Women became a member of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States and the International Council of 
Women of the World, thus linking the mem- 
bership with the women of the universe. 

This great woman had a hard and diffi- 
cult road to travel all the days of her life 
for there were few guideports and landmarks 
to which she could repair. To most people 
the goals she set were out of reach but to 
her they were always possible, first because 
she had faith in°God that all things are pos- 
sible, and secondly because she believed that 
once American people knew and understood 
what she was striving for they would give 
support. She was justified in those beliefs, 
her prayers were answered and people all 
over America contributed to the building 
and maintenance of Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege and to the Mary McLeod Bethune 
Foundation. 

She had the miraculous faculty of turn- 
ing every impediment into a light that de- 
fiected any course that was not essentially 
good. She conquered by love; she lifted by 
compassion; she built by faith. Like the 
sturdy pioneers of old she took the raw 
earth and brick by brick, building by build- 
ing, built an institution that will withstand 
the ravages of time. She molded untrained 
human substance into self-confident, per- 
severing people and they caught the beauty 
and passion of her dream of a nation and 
a world where all men would be up and no 
man down. Like the founders of our coun- 
try she understood the meaning of oppor- 
tunity and privilege; of civil and human 
rights and worked without ceasing to main- 
tain and extend these so that they would 
be common to all men. 

Mrs. Bethune possessed a keen and dis- 
cerning mind and her wisdom was incal- 
culable. Her unforgettable eloquence when 
she spoke, the unalterable strength of her 
convictions, the vast spiritual fortifications 
of every enterprise she undertook, the full 
measure of her achievements in helping to 
propel her race toward its destiny is a 
chronical of human endeavor, moving and 
proud, and will live in the hearts of a grate- 
ful nation and be recorded in the annals of 
American history, forever. 





The Mozart Piano Concertos 
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° 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I am 
happy to present an article by Mr. Her- 
schell C. Gregory, of Lebanon, Ind., on 
the form of the piano concerto as estab- 
lished by Mozart. The article follows: 
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THE MOZART PIANO CONCERTOS 
(By Herschell C. Gregory) 


The form of the piano concerto as we 
hear it today was established by Mozart, 
and while many modifications have been in- 
troduced over the past century or more, its 
general outline of construction remains the 
same. Representing as they do, the purest 
and most ideal beauty, the playing of them 
must inevitably lead to greater delicacy, 
finish, and loveliness of tone. He raised 
the concerto to a pitch of perfection which 
has seldom been surpassed by later com- 
posers, while their flexibility of structure, 
astonishing variety of idea, and the har- 
monious balance betwen the orchestra and 
piano makes them above all others typical 
of their form. 

Most of the concerts are embellished with 
the mastery and grace that lend such charm 
and variety to all Mozart’s melody, for he 
believed melody to be the essence of music, 
“I compare a good melodist to a fine racer, 
and contrapuntists to hack post-horses.” 

Many of his early concertos belong to the 
domain of chamber music. They employ the\ 
full orchestra but they do not take the term’ 
“grand,” which in the modern sense means 
suitable for brilliant public performances. 
Because of their lovely qualities, not all 
pianists can present them with the neges- 
sary refinement and strength. They are not 
symphonic in style and their spirit is not 
the high poetic or the intensely dramatic. 

For one reason the concerto as we know 
it today had no existence in 1775. For an- 
other they could not have been played in the 
modern way, because the modern technique 
of the piano was not yet devised. For a 
third reason the people to whom he played, 
and for whom he wrote the concertos, did 
not want portico-symphonic music. 

The Mozart concertos are exquisite art; 
they live in beauty but the art is light, 
and the beauty is simple. Everything con- 
nected with these concertos has a fascina- 
tion for the imaginative musician. They 
are unique in the history of piano music, 
forming the sole link between one age and 
another. In respect to style and character 
they relate to the immediate past rather 
than to the immediate present; that is to 
say, their forms and moods make them less 
modern than the symphonies Mozart com- 
posed at that time. 

During his short lifetime Mozart desired 
nothing so much as to have a good time 
and write music. Composing for him was an 
economic necessity, and he was the first 
composer for whom piano playing was a 
means of earning a livelihood. In fact, he 
was the first artist to travel and give con- 
certs and was also among the first to reveal 
the qualities of the new pianoforte. Some 
of the concertos were composed for pupils, 
some for his own use at concerts, and con- 
ceived with a view to more or less brilliant 
display, and there were a few that were 
intended to appeal to a smaller circle of 
music lovers and connoisseurs. 

In the concertos of Bach and Handel the 
need for distinguishing between soloist and 
orchestra is not very. apparent, but with 
Mozart the difference is strong and funda- 
mental, giving the soloist an opportunity to 
set one thematic content against the other. 

The concerto as conceived by Mozart in 
its final form consists of a three-movement 
composition. The first movement, an adap- 
tation of the sonata form, begins with a tutti 
passage for the orchestra in which the prin- 
cipal subjects are announced. With the ex- 
ception of the concerto in E flat (K. 271) the 
first appearance of the piano is delayed until 
the orchestra has completely stated the ex- 
position. Sometimes the second subject is 
omitted at this point, but it is usually in- 
troduced. The first tutti always ends in 
the original key, and not in the dominant 
or the relative major (if the concerto be 
in a minor key), as would be the case in 
@ sonata. The piano then enter *-with a 
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brilliant introductory passage, but usually 
with the principal subject. The first tutti 
with considerable modification now follows 
divided between the piano and the orches- 
tra. The second subject is introduced and 
ends in the key of the dominant (or rela- 
tive major as the case may be). These sub- 
jects undergo considerable modifications in 
the succeeding section called the develop- 
ment, and there is a return to the original 
key. 

The first subject returns in a compressed 
form in the orchestra and is continued by 
the soloist, and after a final tutti the move- 
ment comes to a close. In most of the ccn- 
certos a pause is made near the end of the 
movement upon the 6-4 chord on the domi- 
nant for a cadenza for the performer. It 
was the custom to end the cadenza with a 
long trill over the chord of the dominant 
seventh, and after a short passage for the 
orchestra alone the movement came to a 
close. 

The second movement instead of being 
fast and powerful was slow and melodic, 
forming a distinct contrast to the opening 
movement. In some of his concertos Mozart 
substitutes the minuet instead of the usual 
andante, or adagio, while in the two con- 
certos in B flat (K. 450 and K. 456) he em- 
ploys the variation form. The solo part of 
this movement is of a quiet, florid nature, 
with many passages of ornamentation. In 
his concertos in A (K. 414), in C (K. 415), 
and G (K. 453), he introduced short ca- 
denzas at the close of the movements. 

The final movement was always fast and 
gay and usually in the rondo form, although 
in the concerto in C minor (K. 491), and 
the concerto in G (K. 453) Mozart returned 
to the variation form. Since he was always 
unhampered enough to try many formal ex- 
periments, his rondos were sometimes in- 
terrupted by a complete change of tempo. 
The concerto in E flat (K. 271) has a minuet 
as the middle portion of the finale; the C 
major (K. 415) in 6-8 time contains two 
interruptions by an adagio in 2-4 time; 
and an andantino cantabile is introduced in 
the middle of the rondo of the concerto in E 
flat (K. 482). Short cadenzas are found in 
the finales of the concertos, some of which 
are to be improvised by the performer, while 
others are written out in full. 

One of the distinguishing features of the 
concertos is the fact that except in the 
tuttis, the orchestra has little to do beyond 
a simple accompaniment of the soloist. The 
orchestration of the earlier concertos con- 
sists of relatively few instruments, but this 
limited number of color combinations be- 
comes larger and more sonorous as he adds 
flutes, oboes, clarinets, horns, and trumpets. 

During the spring months of 1767 when 
Mozart was 11 years of age he decided to 
write music to play with the orchestra. 
Between April and July he completed his 
first four piano concertos, but evidently he 
was in such a hurry to play these works 
with orchestra, that he used a great amount 
of thematic material, or sonata movements 
from other composers, or Germans who were 
living in Paris. He retained the original 
parts and added light accompaniments to 
them, as well as inserting orchestral tutti. 


In the first Concerto in F (K. 37) the first 
movement is by Herman Friedrich Raupach, 
and the third movement by Leontzi Hon- 
nauer. Some historians believe that the sec- 
ond movement was by Johann Schobert, but 
the original movement was never found 
among his extant works. In the second Con- 
certo in B flat (K. 39) the first and third 
movements consist of material by Raupach, 
and the second movement by Schobert. In 
the third Concerto in D (K. 40) he used 
material by Honnauer in the first movement, 
and material by Johann Gottfried Eckhardt 
in the second. In the fourth Concerto in 
G. (K. 41) Honnauer’s material is found in 
the first movement, while in the remaining 
two he returned to Raupach. Notwithstand- 
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ing the circumstances that the music was 
not by Mozart the manner in which it was 
arranged, and the understanding of the 
orchestra were remarkable for a boy of 11. 

Mozart now turned his attention to other 
forms of composition and it was not until 
the fall of 1773 that he composed his fifth 
Concerto in D (K. 175), in which the open- 
ing theme foreshadows an opera, “The Elope- 
ment” composed 9 years later, while the 
finale starts with a canon. A change in 
style is noted in this concerto as his music 
up to this time had been influenced by 
Italian models but which now was—for a 
brief period at least—to be dominated by 
the seriousness and depth of German art. 

After a trip to Munich, the entire year of 
1776 was passed quietly in composing num- 
erous compositions testifying to his industry 
and revealing music which far surpassed 
those of his contemporaries, and finding a 
place by the side of the music by Hayden. 
He began to take pupils and among them 
were several belonging to the aristocratic 
families of Salzburg. One of the families 
was that of Countess Lodron, whose two 
daughters Aloysia and Josepha studied the 
clavier with him. In February he wrote his 
seventh Concerto in F (K. 242) for three 
claviers and orchestra, and the manuscript 
bears the following dedication to them in 
the hand of Mozart’s father, “Dedicato al 
incomparabile mento di Sua Excellenza la 
Sera Contessa Lodron, nata Contessa d’- 
Arco, e delle sue figlie le Segre Contesse 
Aloysia e Giuseppa * * * in F dal loro devo- 
tissimo servo Wolfgango Mozart.” 

It is clear that one of the performers of 
this work was less advanced as a harpsi- 
chordist; for the third clavier part was writ- 
ten much easier than the other two. Mozart 
probably felt that the third part was an in- 
effective adjunct, for soon afterward he 
rewrote the composition for two claviers, 
and on the title page of the new manu- 
script he wrote in his own hand, “I Soli del 
Concerto a tre Cembali, accomodati a due.” 
(The soli of the concerto for three harpsi- 
chords arranged for two). 

The sixth Concerto in B flat (K. 238), and 
eighth Concerto in C (K. 246), were also 
composed in 1776. In both works the com- 
poser indicated that the soloist was to fill 
in the figured bass during the tuttis. The 
latter is dedicated to Countess Lutzow who 
made secret trips to the Mozart home in 
Salzburg to be coached by Nannerl, Mozart’s 
sister, the secrecy being so that her regular 
teacher Spitzeder would not be offended. 

In January of the following year he wrote 
his ninth Concerto in E flat (K. 271), the 
first of his truly outstanding works in this 
form. In all his concertos with this ex- 
ception, he delays the appearance of the 
piano until the orchestra has completely 
stated the exposition. In the slow move- 
ment the tricks of the Italian operatic reci- 
tative are adopted to an instrumental form, 
while the difficult rondo has a minuet in- 
corporated in it. This concerto shows an 
immense advance over the preceding works. 
He had not yet emancipated himself from 
French influences, but the treatment of the 
tutti is bolder, and the dialogues between 
soloist and orchestra are more frequent, 
the melodic line of the solos being more 
dramatic and extended. 

Two years later he wrote his 10th Con- 
certo in E flat (K. 365) for two pianos, which 
was probably composed with a desire to play 
a work of this nature with his sister, but 
its first performance was given by the com- 
poser and Josepha Aurnhammer, a young 
Vienna girl who studied with Mozart. This 
girl was one of the best pianists then living 
in Vienna, and the composer wrote an in- 
teresting account of her countenance, and 
the impression she made upon him to his 
father. 

Early in 1782 he sent home a copy of his 
Concert Rondo in D (K. 382) (listed as Con- 
certo No. 28) composed for his piano Con- 
certo in D (K. 175) a rondo which he had 





composed expecially for himself, and which 
no one except his darling sister must play. 
On March 3 he gave a concert presenting 
the new work that made a great noise from 
the audience. 

In December he composed his Concerto 
No. 11 in F (K. 413); the Concerto No. 12 
in A (K. 414); and the Concerto No. 13 in 
C (K. 415). These works were written for 
his own concerts, and he wrote concerning 
them: “They are very brilliant, pleasing to 
the ear, and natural without being vapid. 
Here and there are spots which connoisseurs 
will best appreciate, yet such as another 
class of hearers will like without knowing 
why.” The three works were published in 
the following April by subscription. 

On February 9, 1784, he completed his 
Concerto No. 14 in E flat (K. 449). His 
time was taken up with concerts and com- 
positions for the piano. He was expected 
to write a new concerto, or set of variations 
for each appearance and often he would put 
off the writing until the last possible mo- 
ment. Mozart played the new work for the 
first time on March 17, and wrote to his 
father: ‘The first concert went off very well. 
The hall was full to overflowing; and the 
new concerto won extraordinary praise. 
Everywhere I go I hear praises of that con- 
cert.” 

The Concerto No. 15 in B flat (K. 450) was 
completed on March 15, and _ probably 
played in public by the composer without 
having been rehearsed as was frequently the 
case. In a letter to his father he refers to 


this and the following two concertos as,” 


“concertos to make one sweat.” 

Seven days later he completed his Con- 
certo No. 16 in D (K. 451) a less difficult 
work than the one in B flat; and on April 12 
he finished his Concerto No. 17 in G (K. 453), 
a work composed for his pupil Barbara Ploy- 
er. On May 27 he heard a starling pipe a 
phrase not unlike the first theme of the 
finale of this concerto. The tune which the 
starling had been taught to sing was so 
curious, and it so delighted him that he 
bought the bird paying 34 kreutzers for it. 
He entered the transaction in the account 
book, jotted down the theme roughly in the 
form piped by the bird and then wrote: 
“That was beautiful.” 

On May 24 he wrote his father concerning 
the new works: “I am unable to tell you 
which of the two concertos (in B flat and D) 
I prefer. I take them both to be concertos 
(die schwitzer machem) “that will nrake the 
player sweat”; but in regard to their dif- 
ficulty, the one in B flat has certainly the 
advantage. However, I am very anxious to 
know which of the three concertos in B flat, 
D, and G major most pleases you and sister. 
As the talk at present concerns nothing but 
these three concertos I am anxious to know 
whether your opinion coincides with the gen- 
eral one and mine also. It is necessary that 
they be well performed and arranged with 
all the parts. I-can spare them until you 
examine them, but take care not to let them 
out of yours hands, for I might have sold 
one for 24 ducats today; but I think it more 
to my advantage to keep them in my pos- 
session for a couple of years or more, and 
then publish them.” 

In October he wrote his Concerto No. 18 
in B flat (K. 456) for the blind pianist 
Marie Therese von Paradies. This work be- 
longs to the period at which his treatment 
of the concerto form had reached its most 
masterly development. On December 11 he 
completed his Concerto No. 19 in F (K. 
459) a work intended to appeal to the smaller 
circle of music lovers and connoisseurs. 
Each concerto has its own beauty and the 
F major concerto with its haunting first sub- 
ject has a delightful freshness. It is evident 
that Mozart thought well of this work, for 
6 years later he player it at the coronation of 
Leopold in Frankfort. 

On February 10 of the following year his 
father arrived from Salzburg for a visit and 
it was on this day that he completed his 
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Concerto No. 20 in D minor (K. 466). For 
the first time in a piano concerto he chose 
a& minor key and the work transcends its 
period as it agrees in value with the Sym- 
phony in G minor. This concerto confirms 
the oft repeated observation that Mozart's 
compositions in the minor keys are his deep- 
est and most important, for its last move- 
ment is distinguished above all others by its 
fire and intensity of expression. This as well 
as the Concerto in C minor are passionately 
agitated. It is a well known fact that it was 
carefully studied by Beethoven, in whose 
early compositions its influence can clearly 
be traced. 

This concerto was completed only a few 
hours before the concert at which it was 
played by the composer. His father at- 
tended its premiere and wrote home to his 
daughter: “Wolfgang played a new and ad- 
mirable piano concerto on which the copyist 
was copying yesterday when we called, and 
your brother did not have time to play 
through the Rondo once, because he was 
obliged to look over the copying.” 

If it is surpirsing that a concerto could 
be played without a single rehearsal, often 
with the ink scarcely dry upon the pages, 
one must consider that Mozart would have 
exhausted more of his time and money than 
he could spare. No doubt many of his pri- 
vate concerts were given without rehearsals 
as he knew the abilities of his orchestra 
which consisted of able sight readers, he 
always examined the separate parts for the 
orchestra and usually left the most impor- 
tant part of the performance technically 
speaking to his own nimble fingers. 

On March 9 Mozart completed his Concerto 
No. 21 in C (K. 467) and performed the work 
for the first time 3 days later in Vienna. 
His father was present and again wrote to 
Nannerl regarding the beauty of the concerto 
and the remarkable success that it achieved. 
The orchestra was amplified to include flute, 
2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, and 
2 kettledrums besides the strings. Only a 
few days before Joseph Haydn came to the 
home and deciared ‘to the elder Mozart: “I 
declare to you before God, as a man of honor, 
that your son is the greatest composer I 
know, either personally or by reputation. 
He has taste and beyond that the most con- 
summate knowledge of the art of composi- 
tion.” 

On December 16 his Concerto No. 22 in E 
flat (K. 482) was completed. This was one 
of the works he was composing for the 
Lenten subscription concerts of 1786, for 
which he secures 120 subscribers. This is 
one of the longer works, and 1 of the 7 
arranged by his pupil Hummel for a piano 
of. more extended compass, for which he 
also wrote two cadenzas. In this concerto 
Mozart replaces the more usual oboes by 
clarinets, which gave it quite a new color, 
and when it was performed the Andante was 
acclaimed and had to be repeated, which 
his father reported was “a rather unusual 
occurrence.” 

In March of 1786 Mozart completed his 
Concerto No. 23 in A (K. 488) and Concerto 
No. 24 in C minor (K. 491), works for his 
subscription concerts in Lent. The former 
is notable for a good many things, but espe- 
cially for the element of pathos in its extraor- 
dinary Andante. Trumpets and kettledrums 
are absent from the score and it makes 
things happen that had not happened before 
in music written for piano and orchestra. 
The C minor work follows a different course 
in its arrangement of themes, instrumenta- 
tion, and unity of atmosphere. Beethoven 
admired it and once told his pupil Ries: “Oh, 
my dear fellow, we shall never get any idea 
like this.” 

On December 4 he finished his Concerto 
No. 25 in C (K. 503), another work for the 
Lenten season of subscription concerts. It 
was published by Mozart’s widow in 1798 at 
her own expense, and it is as perfect in style, 
melody, and balance as any music can be, 
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The charm of the piano concertos lies not 
at all in their technical intricacies but 
rather in their striking simplicity. Nor are 
Mozart’s commentators prone to ascribe this 
quality to any point of early training. A 
feeling for beauty of tone and of form seem, 
indeed, to be the hallmarks of his composi- 
tions, but more particularly is this true of 
his concertos. 

The Concerto No. 26 in D (K. 537), known 
as the Coronation, was completed on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1788, and takes its name from the 
fact that Mozart played it in 1790 during 
the festivities for the coronation of Leopold 
II. Ludwig the doublebass player was one 
of the members of the orchestra at this 
concert, and he has narrated how at the 
rehearsal Mozart would frequently leap up 
from the piano, spring in lively fashion onto 
the stage (jumping over the prompter’s box) 
and, after exchanging animated remarks 
with this or that member of the orchestra, 
leap as lightly back to his instrument. As 
usual-the concert yielded him considerable 
honor but little monetary returns. Upon 
his return home he could not understand 
why the public could applaud the perform- 
ances of the wonder child, but could not 
appreciate the masterworks of the mature 
genius. The thoughts of this filled his soul 
with bitterness, and he sat down to study 
his condition. 

On January 5, 1791, he completed his last 
Concerto for Piano in B flat (K. 595), which 
was performed 2 months later on March 4. 
Mozart trusted his concertos would secure 
sufficient fame and enable him to sell his 
music in order to bring him a fixed income. 
While his earlier concertos possess a delicacy 
in their melodic line, the later works reveal 
great force and virility. If he had not been 
@ pianist he would not have written con- 
’ certos in the way he did, and the movement 
of music toward the 19th century would 
have been seriously deflected. While his 
contemporaries wrote for the piano and 
their works influenced the future, Mozart’s 
concerto music flowered to perfection in 
itself, and fertilized the art for the future. 

Nine months after the premiere of the B 
flat concerto, a hearse containing his re- 
mains went creaking through the rain on 
its way to the cemetery of St. Marx. The 
weather was too severe for the mourners and 
his body was accompanied only by the driver 
of the hearse. There had already been two 
pauper funerals that day and Mozart was 
to be the third and uppermost in the grave. 
When his wife went to the cemetery later 
the gravedigger had been replaced by an- 
other who could not point out the spot of 
his grave. While no monuments mark his 
resting place, his operas, symphonies, the 
requiem, the concertos, and a host of other 
works, mark his memory until the end of 
eternity. 





Results of Annual Questionnaire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
ce, under leave previously granted I 
would like to include in the REcorp the 
result of my annual questionnaire. 
About 12,700 of these questionnaires 
went out to the persons who are on my 
mailing list to receive my semimonthly 
newsletter. In addition, I sent my ques- 
tionnaire to every newspaper which is 
published in Maricopa County and asked 
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that it be printed in such a manner that 
it could be cut and mailed to me. I re- 
ceived many questionnaires from this 
source. A total of 1,868 questionnaires 
were returned to my office; 95 percent of 
the answers came from persons residing 


May 24 


in Maricopa County, Ariz. I do not 
claim that my poll is a scientific sam- 
pling of the opinion of voters in Mari- 
copa County. It does reflect, however, 
as broad a cross section of the voters as 
it was possible for me to obtain. 








Percent 












1. Do you approve of President Eisenhower’s foreign policy? ..-...........---------..--.-.-- 75 15 10 
2. Should we continue military aid to friendly foreign nations?_..............-.......----.-- 71 18 11 
3. Do you favor amending the Walter-McCarran Act to allow a greater number of immi- 
en ny ne nmi ibiemnnapaiiniamavelinsé an 24 64 12 
4. Do you favor Secretary Benson's farm program? . - . . - ....... ccc cnccccccecccecccccnnccucs 68 15 17 
5. Should defense spending continue at the present level?_____._.........--------------.---- 68 17 15 
$, Do you favor a tax reduction prior to the attainment of a b: ulanced budget?_.....-.------ 2 75 5 
7. Do you believe that the Eisenhower administration has done a good job in gov — the 
rn IG nd ene einanad amin 89 & 3 
8. Do you favor Federal aid to school construction?_._._______.. 53 38 4 
9. Should the United States postal service be self- -supporting 79 14 7 
10. Do you favor a national right-to-work law, outlawing compuls 
I SE ES ORES RE LOE LE TERE LE EES OI cc IRN 86 11 3 








Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-five: One of 
the Worst Disaster Years in the 75 
Years of American Red Cross Experi- 
ence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, 1955 
was one of the worst disaster years in 
the whole existence of the American Red 
Cross. In that year the American radio 
broadcast industry achieved its highest 
order of public service to the stricken 
sections of the Nation. This story is 
well told in a letter written to the Na- 
tional Association of Radio & Televi- 
sion Broadcasters by the president of the 
American Red Cross, Mr. E. Roland Har- 
riman. The letter, together with an- 
other written to the same organization 
by the Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, Mr. F. W. Reichelder- 
fer, constitute a glowing and timely trib- 
ute to the station managers, the an- 
nouncers, and the technical employees. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include these 
two letters and to add my own praise 
and commendation to all the members 
of the radio industry for the superb 
work done by them. My own personal 
experience with the station operators in 
Arkansas reflects the highest type of real 
service to the areas served by them: 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL Rep Cross, 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1956. 
Mr. Haroitp E. FeELLows, 
President, National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fettows: The year 1955 was the 
worst disaster year in the 75 years of Ameri- 
can Red Cross experience. The severe east- 
ern States floods which followed in the wakes 
of hurricanes Connie and Diane and the 
unprecedented floods of the west brought 
widespread hardship to both coasts. During 
the emergency period the homeless were 


sheltered, the hungry were fed, the sick and 
injured were given medical care. 

After the emergency, the Red Cross pro- 
vided assistance in restoring more than 
24,000 families to normal living; nearly 9,000 
homes had to be repaired, 866 had to be 
rebuilt, and 1,500 small businesses required 
assistance. The Red Cross has spent over 
$29 million for disaster relief operations 
during this past year and our disaster relief 
funds at this time are practically exhausted. 

Fortunately, with the spontaneous and 
wholehearted support of radio broadcasters 
and other mass media, we were able to con- 
duct a disaster fund campaign last fall which 
provided over $16 million in disaster emer- 
gency funds. 

The role of the broadcasting industry, not 
alone in aiding with disaster fund appeals 
of this type but in interpreting to the Nation 
the enormous task faced by Red Cross in 
these disaster situations is of the greatest 
importance. Without their help this job 
could not have been adequatcly fulfilled. 
Therefore it is my great privilege to extend 
to the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters our deepest thanks 
for a job well done. 

Faithfully, 
S. RoLtanp HARRIMAN. 


-_— 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
WEATHER BurEav, 
Washington, April 6, 1956. 
Mr. Haroun E. Fe..tows, 

President and Chairman of the Board, 
National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear MR. FeLLOws: The year 1955 goes 
down in Weather Bureau storm records as 
the most costly one in United States history. 
Property losses of more than $1 billion re- 
sulted from hurricanes along the Atlantic 
coast, floods in New England and California, 
and tornadoes in the Middle West. Hun- 
dreds of our citizens lost their lives and 
thousands were injured as a result of the 
many severe storms in 1955. 


Great as these losses were, they never- 
theless would have been far greater without 
the services and splendid cooperation of the 
commercial radio broadcasting stations of 
the United States. 

Our weather forecasters in all parts of the 
United States are told dozens and dozens 
of times after each major storm how Weather 
Bureau advisories “heard over the radio” 
helped in saving life, in avoiding damage and 
hardship, in protecting property, in reduc- 
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ing widespread apprehension, and in the 
planning of daily activities. 

We in the Weather Bureau are grateful 
for the constant help offered by commercial 
radio stations throughout America in pro- 
viding the public with up-to-the-minute 
weather information. Our natural concern 
that there be complete and immediate dis- 
tribution of storm warnings makes us espe- 
cially conscious of the valuable services pro- 
vided by radio stations at all times of the 
day and night, in all areas, however remote, 
and for all segments of society, 

We also deeply appreciate the continuous 
efforts of commercial radio stations in mak- 
ing certain that storm information an- 
nouncements and news stories are told in a 
manner that merits public confidence at all 
times and reduces apprehension during 
tense storm periods. 

All of the above, plus the daily dissemina- 
tion of the usual weather forecasts over the 
past 3 decades, make it a pleasure to con- 
gratulate the radio stations of the United 
States for their valuable contribution to the 
convenience and safety of our citizens_every- 
where. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. W. REICHELDERFER, 
Chief of Bureau. 
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The Rock From Which You Were Hewn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
13, 1956, ceremonies in connection with 
the celebration of the centennial of the 
founding of Uvalde County, Tex., were 
held in the Honey Bowl High School 
stadium at Uvalde. The 4-day celebra- 
tion was attended by thousands. Uvalde 
being the hometown of former Vice Pres- 
ident John Nance Garner, his presence 
was very much in evidence during the 
ceremonies. That, of course, added to 
the dignity and the significance of the 
occasion. 


A sermon was delivered at the Honey 
Bowl Stadium on that eventful Sunday 
evening, by Rev. Dow H. Heard, D. D., 
Washington, D. C. Reverend Heard, a 
native of Uvalde County and a distin- 
guished minister, is now chaplain of the 
Veterans’ Administration. His address 
was published in the Uvalde Leader- 
News, edited by Harry Hornby, Jr., on 
May 17. I think the sermon, so eloquent 
and inspiring, should be made available 
for everyone to read. I therefore in- 
clude it as a part of my remarks: 

THe Rock FrRoM WHIcH You WERE HEWN 

As a preacher I am expected to take a text 
from the Bible. That I will now do. In the 
Bible, Book of Isaiah, the old prophet is urg- 
ing the people to live right. In ringing words 
he tells them where to start. He said: “Look 
to the rock from which you were hewn, and 
to the quarry from which you were digged.” 
Isaiah 51: 1 (RSV). In the next sentence he 
said: “Look to Abraham your father and 
to Sarah who bore you.” 

What is the prophet saying? In a bit of 
vivid and understandable analogy: 

He is reminding them of their ancestry. 

He is calling attention to their history. 
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He is pointing out their heritage as a 
people. 

He is asking them to examine their founda- 
tions. 

I cannot think of a better thought for a 
county centennial sermon—“The Rock From 
Which You Were Hewn.” 

I want us to take three looks: 

1. Retrospection—a look back. 

2. Introspection—a look within. 

3. Prospection—a look forward. 


I. RETROSPECTION—-LOOKING BACK 


It would be delightful to dwell on my 
memoirs. It would be pleasant to recall and 
eulogize my grandparents, my father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, kinspeople, friends, school- 
teachers, pastors, and many others. But I 
will resist that enticing temptation because 
it is too personal. 

I am interested in a larger picture, com- 
prehensive and composite. I want us to take 
a look at the quarry from which we were dug. 
I am thinking now of the pioneers who came 
from the old countries to settle the new 
land of North America. And about their de- 
scendants, with many of the same ideals 
and methods who came on to settle Texas 
and Uvalde County. Particularly I am think- 
ing of the houses they built, four little 
houses. These houses symbolized their aspi- 
rations, ideals, dreams, and philosophy of 
life for themselves and their posterity. The 
houses were: 

1. The house called home, 

2. The schoolhouse. 

3. The church house, 

4. The courthouse. 

These houses are basic. They are bedrock. 
And the pioneers built them in about that 
order. The early settlers of America, of Texas, 
of Uvalde County, cut the timbers and hewed 
the stones with their own hands. And most 
of this has been within the lifetime of our 
parents and grandparents. 

Henry Van Dyke in his great poem on 
Texas put it grandly when he said: 


“Men of mark from old Missouri, 
Men of daring from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, 
Men of many States and races, 
Bringing wives and children with them, 
Following up the wooded valleys, 
Spread across the rolling prairies 
Raising homes and reaping harvests. 
Rude the toil that tried their patience, 
Fierce the fights that proved their courage, 
Rough the stone and tough the timber 
Out of which they built their order! 
Yet they never failed nor faltered 
And the instinct of their swarming 
Made them one and kept them working, 
Till their toil was crowned with triumph, 
And the country of the Tejas 
Was the fertile land of Texas.” 


I come back to those little houses. 
of them came our American heritage. 

Out of the little house called home came 
the continuing family tradition—husband, 
wife, and children. 

Out of the little schoolhouse came learn- 
ing, enlightment. 

Out of the little church house, with its 
big open Bible, came the teachings of our 
religion. 

In the little courthouse they filed their 
deeds, their marriage licenses, their public 
records. It was here they held court. The 
courthouse became the symbol of govern- 
mental authority. I know it stimulated 
county, State, and national pride and pa- 
triotism. 

Out of all these houses working together 
grew, in a good climate, the precious heri- 
tages of our freedoms. Freedom of speech. 
Freedom of the press. Freedom of religion. 
Freedom of education. Trial by jury, etc. 

The enemies of any or all of these houses— 
the home, school, church, court—are my 
enemies and I will be fighting them ‘till 
the cows come home, and after that, too. 


Out 
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It. INTROSPECTION—LOOKING WITHIN 


An old Chinese proverb says there are five 
important points on the compass—north, 
south, east, and west, and the place where 
you are. The most important place and 
time in the world to you is here and now. 
Near the Roman forum in the center of 
Rome was placed by Caesar Augustus a 
golden milestone. It was the.“zero” monu- 
ment. All distance was measured from this 
marker. 

Let us take a look at where we now stand. 
We have just taken a look through a big 
picture window toward the past. Today we 
live in a fine house of achievements. It was 
built on the foundations laid by our fathers. 
We of our generation have proudly added to 


‘it. And our children will add other rooms 


to it. 

We now live in comfortable houses with all 
the modern conveniences—water, lights, 
heat, furniture, radio, aad, lately, television. 

Look at your stately and commedious 
churches. 

Look at your public-school buildings—~ 
grade school, high school, and junior col- 
lege—all staffed with well-educated and 
competently trained teachers. 

Have you taken a good look at your town 
library lately? It was made possible by the 
generous gift of Uvalde’s No. 1 citizen, the 
Honorable John N. Garner. 

Have you really taken a good look at your 
courthouse lately? It is probably manned by 
an efficient group of public servants—the 
ones you elected. Think of all the services 
to all the people of the county emanating 
from that courthouse—and also from the 
city hall. 

What about the new public hospital? 

Take note of your chamber of commerce, 
your lively service clubs, your lodges, your 
women’s organizations, and your splendid 
newspaper—the Uvalde Leader News. 

This catalog is of such absorbing interest. 
Taking an inventory of all our gadgets, 
equipment, and assets proves a fascinating 
experience. 


III. PROSPECTION——-LOOKING FORWARD 


Now let us turn and look through another 
large picture window toward the future. Of 
course it is enthralling to look back—and 
around us. That is some quarry from which 
we were dug. That is some rock from whence 
we were hewn. And we shall be proud of it 
forever. We should be. The English his- 
torian, Lord MacCaulay, in his story of the 
siege of Londonderry ends with these 
thoughtful words: 

“A people that*take no pride in the noble 
achievements of remote ancestofs will never 
achieve anything worthy to be remembered 
with pride by remote descendants.” 

However, our most compelling and reward- 
ing challenge is in the forward look. The 
past is gone. The particles of sand are run- 
ning fast through the hourglass of the 
present. Only in the future can we make 
any worthwhile contributions. 

Lincoln, in his second annual message to 
Congress, December 1, 1862, said to his gen- 
eration: “We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last best hope on earth.” They saved it. 
We have a vast responsibility to the future. 
This is no place to stop and put our judg- 
ment curse on all the fast-moving scenes of 
life that we do not fully understand or do 
not approve, Remember the wise old adage: 


“Judge not the play before the play is done; 
Her plot hath many changes; every day 
speaks a new scene; 
The last act crowns the play.” 


Many tugging thoughts crowd my tongue 
for utterance. I can proclaim only a few. 

1. Maintain a strong attachment to the 
land. We need to love the good earth. 
Texans, like so many other Americans, have 
been such wastrels of this rich heritage. 
There are recent evidences of a more ade- 
quate concern for the conservation of the 
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soil and the water. This love for the land 
also involves a needed reverence for the 
homes built on that land. We should al- 
ways be ready and anxious to assume full 
responsibility to love and maintain our own 
homes. We have too many cuckoo birds. 
Cuckoo birds make no nests of their own. 
They lay their eggs in the nests of other 
fowls. Other, birds have to foster and feed 
the cuckoo’s young. Cuckoos steadfastly re- 
fuse to assume any responsibility in such 
matters. 
Grace Noll Crowell said: 


“So long as there are homes to which men 
turn 
At close of day, 
So long as there are homes where children 
are— 
Where women stay, 
If love and loyalty and faith be found 
Across those sills, 
A stricken nation*can recover from 
Its gravest ills. 


“So long as there are homes where fires burn 
And there is bread, 

So long as there are homes where lamps 

are lit 

And prayers are said; 

Although people falter through the dark 
And nations grope, 

With God himself back of these little homes 
We still can hope.” 


2. Maintain a continuing concern and 
support for your free public schools. 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, distinguished cavalry 
colonel at San Jacinto, while serving as the 
President of the Republic of Texas, said: 
“The cultivated mind is the guardian 
genius of democracy and, while guided by 
virtue, is the noblest attribute of man. It 
is the only dictator that free men acknowl- 
edge and the only security free men desire.” 
The free public school is the seed corn of 
American democracy. As the basic institu- 
tion in our democracy, it needs and deserves 
our full and dedicated support. Keep it a 
publicly owned and operated institution. 
Let us never sell, lease, contract or grant 
to any special group—however good that 
group appears to be—the right or authority 
t6 take over the education of our youth. 
I am unalterably opposed to any action that 
would transfer this education responsibility 
to others. Think of what it would be like 
for the American Legion to run one of the 
schools, the Baptists one, the Masons one, 
the AFL-CIO one, the Chamber of Commerce 
one, the Cattlemen’s Association one—ad in- 
finitum. To do that would destroy the 
genus—democracy as we know it and love it. 


You do not appear surprised to hear me 
say this. Why should you? After all I 
learned it 30 to 40 years ago right here in 
Uvalde County schools. 

Please permit me to say a word to the young 
people present. Contrary to the plaintive 
pleading of a recent popular song—I say, let 
the stars get in your eyes—let the moon break 
your heart. This has been going on for a 
thousand years. It happened to your par- 
ents and grandparents. They turned out 
pretty good. Who are you to be sheltered and 
shielded from the normal reactions, emo- 
tions, and romances of life? Don’t permit 
yourselves to be boxed in—to a hothouse 
where they grow plants free from the nat- 
ural world of wind and rain and sunshine. 
Contrary to the occasional concerned opin- 
ions of those of us who are your elders, I 
think you will turn out all right. I cannot 
think of a single reason why you young people 
should not do better than your forbears. I 
hear somebody ask: “What about this ‘rock 
and roll” craze?” I believe this, too, shall 
pass. 

I can hear the tramp, tramp, tramp, of a 
marching army—an army of invasion. A 
conquering army. That army will take over 
Texas. It will install a new governor in Aus- 
tin. That army will take over Uvalde County 
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and fill every position of authority, responsi- 
bility, and leadership. Those people will put 
in a new county judge and a new sheriff. 
They will give you a new school superintend- 
ent. They will even put new pastors in all 
your churches. I am talking about that 
marching army of youth—composed of your 
children and grandchildren. They will take 
over like you and I have taken over from our 
grandparents. 

3. Now a word about the churches. My 
primary concern is with your religious insti- 
tutions. On purpose I mention the school 
and the church together. I think a poet was 
right when he said: 


“Fear not the skeptic’s puny hands 

While near the school, the church spire 
stands; 

Fear not the blinded bigots rule 

While near the church spire, stands the 
school.” 


The Bible says: “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is Jehovah.” Do we really be- 
lieve and practice that? Or do we just pay 
lipservice to the theory that our country 
rests on a godly foundation? “In God we 
trust” should mean more than just four 
words on our silver coins. It should be basic 
in our philosophy that the only permanent 
security is in the Eternal God. The Psalmist 
David said: “Lead me to the rock that is 
higher than I,” Psalms 61: 2. Jesus com- 
mended the “wise man which built his house 
upon a rock: and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew and 
beat upon that house; and it fell not; for it 
was founded upon a rock.” Then he added 
the solemn word of warning about the fool- 
ish man, who built his house upon the 
sand: “and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell: and great was 
the fall of it,” Matthew 8. Jesus said: “I 
build my church upon a rock.” And the 
Apostle Paul said: “The church of the living 
God, the pillar and bulwark of the truth,” 
I Timothy 3: 15. 

Why support and attend your church: 

Your church brings law, habit, and disci- 
pline to life. It gives you wise rules to regu- 
late your impulses. Otherwise you are left 
without vision, direction or goal—to idle 
drifting. 

Your church gives you standards. Without 
standards you can have no stability, and 
chaos is not far away. From rugged, vital 
standards iron men are made. 

At church you hear the teachings of 
Jesus—the incomparable man. 

In the atmosphere of the church wrongs 
die. 

It is poor taste to belabor or low rate the 
church. The churches may not be ideal but 
they save the race from rot and ruin. 

The churches of America are growing. 
They are making a stronger impact on this 
Nation than ever before. Recent census fig- 
ures show that 1956 church membership 
stands at 97.5 million. That is 60 percent of 
the total population. One hundred years 
ago only 16 percent of the then population 
of the Nation was enrolled in the churches. 

4. Now a word about freedom and democ- 
racy. The Poet Wordsworth said: 

“We must be free or die who speak the 
tongue that Shakespeare spoke; the faith 
and morals hold which Milton held.” 


Freedom is both an inheritance and an 
achievement. We get it from the past. We 
can strengthen and enrich it for ourselves 
and for the future. Freedom must be re- 
won in each generation and in some measure 
reborn in each citizen. It is never finished. 
It is never static. It must march or die. 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley said: 


“Freedom—no word was ever spoken that 
has held out greater hope, demanded greater 
sacrifice, needed more to be nurtured, blessed 
more the giver, damned more ‘Mts destroyer, 
or came closer to being God’s will on earth. 
May Americans ever be its protector.” 
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We live in troubled, perilous times. There 
seems to have been many such times—one 
or more in each generation—that have ap- 
peared as dark and dangerous. But wisdom 
has fled from us if we permit disillusion- 
ment, skepticism, cynicism and despair to 
lead us by the hand into the graveyard of 
nations. 

Sir Francis Drake, most famous of all 
sailors, on a dark and stormy night, was 
bringing his ship up the Thames River to 
dock in peaceful London Harbor. The ship 
was caught in a squall and the swirling 
waters wrenched his big sailboat off its course 
and turned it completely around. The gale 
almost capsized it. In the maddening dark- 
ness and danger the great sea captain—in 
anger more than fear—above the storm was 
ehard to shout: “Is it possible that I, Fran- 
cis Drake, who am master of the seven seas, 
am now going to flounder here and be lost 
in this muddy ditch?” 

Too often we confuse a troublesome ditch 
for a stormy ocean that is threatening us 
with immediate destruction. Shame on us. 
Sons of the Alamo, where is our faith in God 
and in ourselves? ‘You ask, what will it cost 
us in sacrifice? My answer is that it may 
cost us more than we have been doing. 
Some may answer back surely you do not 
mean that we might have to give as much 
as the pioneers gave. My reply is that I do 
not know. But what of it? The poet was 
right when he said: 


“Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There comes a voice without reply 
"Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


Let us not flinch now. Let us not break 
stride. Let us not even hesitate. For “on 
the plains of hesitation lie the bleached 
bones of countless millions who at the dawn 
of victory sat down to rest and then awoke to 
die.” 

To Uvalde County I would say: 


“Give us men to match our mountains 
Give us men to match our plains 

Men with empires in their purpose, 
Men with eras in their brains.” 


Ponder the words of eloquent, post-Civil 
War Senator Ben Hill, of Georgia, who said: 

“Who saves his country saves himself, 
saves all things, and all things saved I do 
bless him. Who lets his country, die, lets 
all things die, dies himself ignobly, and all 
things dying, curse him.” 

During this centennial celebration there 
has been much reminiscing about people, 
places and achievements of the past. That 
was good. But I challenge you to start now 
on plans and projects for the second 100 
years. Hats off to the past. Coats off to the 
future. 





Excerpts From Remarks Made by Consul 
General Herve J. L’Heureux Before Ex- 
port Study Club of Montreal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the vital importance in the continua- 
tion of the excellent relations which 
have existed between Canada and the 
United States for considerably more 
than a century, and the imperative need 
in resolving quickly any apparent mis- 
understanding, I am pleased to include 
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in the Recorp excerpts from the remarks 
made by Consul General Herve J. 
L’Heureux before the Export Study Club 
of Montreal, at its tenth annual dinner 
meeting, on April 5, 1956. 

A delegation of the Canadian Export- 
ers’ Association was in Washington on 
February 23, 1956, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing Canada-United States trade re- 
lations. One of the major problems 
raised was the fact that the United States 
last year sold Canada $850 million more 
goods than Canada sold to the United 
States. 

In his address to the Export Study Club 
of Montreal, Mr. L’Heureux gave a clear 
explanation of the reasons for such an 
adverse trade balance in favor of the 
United States; and he pointed out that 
the result may be that of a “healthy ex- 
panding economy demanding large 
amounts of investment capital” on the 
part of Canada. 

I am happy to state that Mr. L’Heu- 
reux is a native of Manchester, N. H. 
He has been an able and distinguished 
member of the Foreign Service since 
1927. He is one of New Hampshire’s 
outstanding citizens, and one in whom 
we feel great pride. He is well known 
on Capitol Hill, where he worked his way 
through school from 1919 to 1927. 
While Chief of the Visa Division from 
1947 to 1951, his work was so effective 
and his relations with the Members of 
Congress were so excellent that a special 
law was enacted unanimously author- 
izing the Secretary of State to retain 
him in that assignment for an additional 
year. 

On November 1, 1955, Mr. L’Heureux 
assumed his present duties as consul 
general at Montreal with the personal 
rank of Minister. His appointment has 
been widely acclaimed by the Canadian 
press and by Canadians in every walk 
of life. Because of his wit, his great 
facility of expression, his keen sense of 
humor and his bilingual ability, he is in- 
creasingly being sought as a speaker by 
various groups. He has given 28 talks 
during the past 3 months, including sev- 
eral radio and television appearances. 
Mr. L’Heureux is doing an outstanding 
public-relations job in Montreal; and the 
administration is to be commended for 
having given him this delicate and im- 
portant assignment. 

Aside from his official duties, Mr. 
L’Heureux initiated a prayers-for-peace 
movement at Manchester, N. H., in Oc- 
tober 1948, which has spread all over the 
world. The movement, very simply, 
calls upon all persons who believe in God 
to offer a silent prayer at 12 o’clock noon 
each day in order that a just and equi- 
table peace might be established. Its ad- 
herents are called minute men of prayer. 
They number in the millions. Reference 
is made to this movement, daily at noon, 
by two of the leading radio stations in 
Montreal. 

Many leading officials, industrialists, 
and businessmen have commented that 
the United States is well represented in 
Montreal. One prominent banker has 
proclaimed: “L’Heureux is the greatest 
import Montreal has received from the 
United States in many years.” 


Excerpts from the speech follow: 
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It is with a sense of high privilege and 
deep gratitude that I accepted your invita- 
tion to participate in your 10th annual din- 
ner meeting today. The study and exchange 
of information on problems pertaining to 
foreign trade, which is the primary object 
of the Export Study Club of Montreal, to- 
gether with other similar groups sponsored 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., contribute very substantially to 
the economic well-being and better under- 
standing in our respective country. 

Canada, like the United States, is being 
called upon increasingly to play a leading 
role in world affairs. She has accepted this 
challenge with courage and determination. 
The counsels of her astute statesmen have 
been sought and listened to in the United 
Nations and in other international delibera- 
tions. Her ascendency in the political 
sphere of the world has been increasingly 
evident. 

Moreover, Canada’s economic development 
has shown signs of great expansion. With 
this growth, increasing competition in world 
markets must be expected which, in turn, 
may reasonably give rise to more vital and 
tenacious differences of opinion between 
Canada and the United States. 

In view of the common heritage, the many 
years of close friendship that has existed, 
and the complete candor that has charac- 
terized the political and commercial rela- 


tions between our countries, I have no doubt. 


that the people of Canada and the United 
States will be able to continue to endure 
sincere differences of opinion with entire 
equanimity. 

But friendship, however long it may have 
existed, or mutual may be its foundations, 
must never be taken for granted and neglect- 
ed. It must continually be cultivated; and 
one of the most effective means of cultiva- 
tion is through study and understanding of 
mutual—or the other’s—problems. Your 
study group is dedicated to this very pur- 
pose; and that is why I am so glad that you 
have given me the opportunity of being with 
you today to present, for your study and con- 
sideration, a comment on United States- 
Canadian trade. 

In a speech last autumn, your distin- 
guished Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs, Mr. Pearson, commented that the day- 
to-day problems between Canada and the 
United States are now more numerous and 
more complicated than with any other single 
country. Most of these problems are per- 
haps to be found in the economic field. 

You recall that on February 23, 1956, a 
delegation from the board of directors of the 
Canadian Exporters’ Association met with 
United States Administration officials in 
Washington for the purpose of discussing 
Canada-United States trade relations. One 
of the major problems, among several others, 
discussed at that meeting was the fact that 
the United States last year sold Canada $850 
million more goods than Canada sold to the 
United States. The discussions, which wétre 
held on a very high governmental level, were 
exceedingly frank, positive, and helpful. 
Both sides became familiar with and appre- 
ciative of the other’s problems and point of 
view. The discussions will be continued and 
solutions will be sought through the exist- 
ent, normal channels. 

Considering the character of your study 
group, and the widespread interest and ap- 
parent concern in this problem of seemingly 
unbalanced trade, I raise and will comment 
upon the question: “Why is it that 16 million 
Canadians purchase more from the United 
States than 160 million Americans buy from 
Canada?” 

The answer to this question can be found 
in large part by an examination of the 
structure of the foreign trade of the two 
countries and the relationship of this trade 
to the organization of their national econ- 
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omies. But it might perhaps be wise at 
first to dispel the concept that bilateralism 
and bilateral balance of trade are partic- 
ularly desirable goals in themselves. After 
all, the most important advantage of the free- 
trade economy is the opportunity it offers 
to buy goods in any market without re- 
strictions at the lowest possible price and, 
conversely, to sell in the market offering the 
highest return. This is obviously as sound 
business practice in domestic trade as it 
is in international trade. Why should Can- 
ada, for example, sell all its lumber to the 
United States to obtain a balance when it 
can get a higher return by offering at least 
some of these planks and boards to the 
United Kingdom or to Australia? Further- 
more by such sales Canada to a certain 
extent can cancel its adverse balance with 
the United States. 

In fact, lack of balance in a bilateral trade 
account can be considered as the rule rather 
than the exception and is, of course, not 
restricted to the United States and Canada. 
The United Kingdom traditionally purchases 
more from Canadians than. it sells to them. 
To balance the account with the United 
Kingdom by buying more of their goods 
would mean that Canada would have to pay 
higher prices for merchandise than it at 
present obtains elsewhere. Selling and buy- 
ing in those markets offering the most fa- 
vorable returns gives the free-trade economy 
its multilateral (rather than bilateral) char- 
acter and is of economic benefit to all the 
nations involved not only because of its 
greater profit but also because it induces 
and encourages a greater volume of trade. 

That an adverse trade balance is implic- 
itly wrong or dangerous is an old mercan- 
tilist doctrine. Actually an adverse balance, 
as it is in Canada, may only be a result of 
a healthy expanding economy demanding 
large amounts of investment capital. In 
the postwar years Canadian economic growth 
has-been phenomenal. To make such growth 
possible heavy capitalist investments are 
necessary. A sizable proportion of this 
capital has been provided from sources out- 
side Canada, largely the United States. 
When a country Korrows capital abroad for 
investment, it is a natural phenomenon for, 
that capital to be transferred in the form 
of goods. By importing more goods than 
it exports, the capital transfer is made effec- 
tive by the borrower. The Canadian ad- 
verse trade balance then is a result of a 
healthy and rapidly growing economy, whose 
expansion is aided by large amounts of for- 
eign capital. Conversely, the United States 
as a capital-exporting country will export 
more goods than it imports. 

With these thoughts in mind, we can ex- 
amine United States and Canadian trade 
figures with a more judicious eye. More 
important than the balance of trade are the 
significant facts that Canada and the United 
States are each other’s best customer and 
that no two other countries in the world 
exchange so great a volume of merchandise. 


Canadian erports and imports to all countries 
and to the United States, 1953-55 


[Millions of dollars] 





To pinpoint the data relating to our ques- 
tion more directly, it should be noted that 
approximately 60 percent of all Canadian 
exports from 1953-55 have gone to the United 
States and about 73 percent of imports have 
come from the United States. While capital 
inflow, as noted above, offers an explanation 
for the adverse balance phenomenon, it is 
necessary to examine the structure of the 
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trade and economy of the two countries to 
discover not only why the trade is adverse 
but how it can be that Canada, with a pop- 
ulation approximately one-tenth that of the 
United States, buys more from the United 
States than the 160 million Americans buy 
from Canada. 

From an international trade viewpoint, the 
structure of the economies of the United 
States and of Canada differ markedly. The 
contrast has largely arisen not as a result of 
deliberate policy but from basic differences 
in resources, in climate, and in stage of de- 
velopment. 

Canada’s exports to the world, for example, 
are concentrated upon a relatively limited 
number of commodities in which it has cer- 
tain natural or competitive advantages. 
These articles enter international trade 
channels because they can be offered at 
prices equal to or lower than those prevailing 
in consuming countries. With extensive 
softwood forest resources readily accessible 
Canada has long been known for its forest 
products, notably newsprint and lumber. 
Intensive explaration and development of 
mineral resources has placed Canada into 
the forefront in the production and process- 
ing of such nonferrous metals as nickel and 
aluminum. In wheat and other grains har- 
vested from its rich prairie soils Canada has 
& well-recognized quality product. Products 
from such resources comprise the bulk of 
goods shipped into markets abroad. In the 
last 3 years, 1953 to 1955, approximately 
three-fourths of. all Canadian exports have 
been products of agriculture (largely grains) 
wood, and nonferrous metals. 

From many of the leading commodities 
that Canada has to offer in trade, the United 
States buys an extremely large share, in the 
case of wood, wood products, and paper an 
average of close to 80 percent for the past 
3 years. 


Exports from Canada of wood, wood products, 
and paper to all countries and to the United 
States 


[Millions of dollars] 
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{n some individual items of great impor- 
tance, such as newsprint, the United States 
may buy as much as 85 percent to 90 percent 
of what Canada offers abroad. 

This story can be repeated in nonferrous 
metals, of which fine nickel is an outstanding 
item. With total exports of $108 million in 
1954, the United States purchased $101 mil- 
lion, or about 95 percent. 

The Canadian and United States economies 
are not completely complementary but are 
in many instances competitive—in wheat, for 
example. Since the United States produces 
far more wheat than it can use domestically, 
the United States is not a consumer of the 
Canadian products but a competitor in the 
world market. However, volume of trade in- 
dicates that the two economies are far more 
complementary than they are competitive. 

Canada, then, is able to maintain its high 
standard of living by concentrating upon the 
production of those items in which it has a 
comparative and competitive advantage and 
by exchanging these goods for a wide variety 
of items that cannot be produced in Canada, 
i. e., cotton, rubber, tin, or that can be manu- 
factured abroad comparatively more cheaply 
than it can be made in Canada. 

In sharp contrast to this orientation of 
Canada, a country which satisfies so many of 
its basic needs by foreign trade, stands the 
United States, also a power of continental 
proportions. With a tremendous variety of 
resources, @ large population, and a highly 
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ramified industrial and agricultural struc- 
ture, the United States is easily able to find 
within its own borders so many of the items 
that Canada must seek abroad. The total 
amount of goods and services produced, the 
gross national product, compared to the total 
value of foreign trade—exports plus im- 
ports—highlights the contrast between the 
two countries. ' 

In 1954, for example, the gross national 
product in the Wnited States was about $357 
billion, while the total foreign trade was $25 
billion, or only about 7 percent. For that 
same year in Canada,.the gross national 
product was estimated -at $24 billion, but 
total foreign commerce was $8 billion, 3344 
pereent of the gross national product. If 
these billions in trade are brought down to 
an individual basis—total foreign trade 
divided by total population for per capita 
figure—perhaps, then, differences may be- 
come even more meaningful. While the vol- 
ume of United States trade is so much great- 
er than that of Canada, the per capita data 
emphasizes the differing degrees of depend- 
ence on foreign trade. Again, in 1954, per 
capita foreign trade amounted to approxi- 
mately $536 in Canada but only $156 in the 
United States. 

In essence, then, the expanding Canadian 
ecogomy creates a demand for foreign capital 
that results in an adverse trade balance, that 
is, more imports than exports. To gain a 
high standard of living, Canada has devel- 
oped an economy that is greatly dependent 
upon foreign commerce for its health and 
prosperity. Specializing in the production of 
a ratber limited number of commodities in 
which it has certain natural advantages, 
Canada exchanges these products on the 
world market for the consumer and indus- 
trial goods that it cannot produce as cheaply 
at home. Sixteen million Canadians pur- 
ehase more from the United States than 160 
million Americans buy from Canada because 
those 16 million Canadians are far more di- 
rectly dependent for their prosperity upon 
foreign trade than are 160 million Americans. 
Canada must buy abroad the many items the 
American can find so easily within his own 
borders. Because the United States is the 
cheapest and most readily available source 
of supply, Canadians purchase so much more 
from the United States than from other 
countries. In iron and its products, by far 
the largest class of Canadian imports—com- 
prising about 30 percent of total imports in 
the past few years—the United States was 
the source for more than 85 percent of the 
goods; being so highly industrialized, the 
United States can so easily provide the many 
thousands of items that comprise an iron 
and steel schedule and that are so necessary 
to the expanding and wealthy economy of 
Canada. 


Imports into Canada 1953 and 1954 
{Millions of dollars] 





1953 | 1954 
Total (all merchandise) __-.........----- 4, 383 | 4,093 
Iron and steel products: 
ia in ad 1, 532 | 1,322 
a ea 1,325 | 1,144 


Conversely for those products in which 
Canada specializes and in which it comple- 
ments the United States economy, that is, 
wood products and nonferrous metals, the 
United States is by far Canada’s most impor- 
tant customer. As the Canadian economy 
expands and offers a greater variety of prod- 
ucts, the United States will continue to pur- 
chase enormous amounts of goods. A num- 
ber of outstanding examples of these changes 
in trade can be mentioned. With the devel- 
opment of extensive iron-ore beds in the 
north, Canada has reversed its position from 
a net importer of United States iron ore to 
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that of a net exporter to the United States. 
The discovery and exploration of oil beds in 
the west has made Canada less dependent 
upon other countries for its needs and has 
also provided another important product 
exported to the United States. 

It might be submitted, therefore, that this 
seeming imbalance in United States-Cana- 
dian trade is a perfectly healthy, normal sit- 
uation; and yet, as a simultaneous occur- 
rence, the very existence of this gap is a 
challenge to those in the export field. The 
delegation of the Canadian Exporters’ Associ- 
ation to Washington last February spoke to 
the White House representatives of a fear 
complex which some Canadian exporters have 
in approaching the United States market, a 
psychological bloc set up by, among other 
things, unfortunate or discouraging experi- 
ences with United States customs author- 
ities which, I hope, were due more to mis- 
understandings than intent. Let me sug- 
gest that this $850 million we have been dis- 
cussing ought to have a tremendous counter- 
balancing effect, psychologically. As far as 
the simple exchange of consumer goods is 
concerned, those dollars are there in United 
States pockets, and it is up to the Canadian 
producer and the Canadian exporter to lure 
them back with quality, price, and service 
that will make purchase on the Canadian 
market more attractive than purchase farther 
afield, or more attractive than spending those 
dollars for investments. 

With reference to that fear of entry into 
the American market, which the delegation 
of the Canadian Exporters’ Association 
brought to the attention of the United States, 
it is my understanding that it was agreed 
at the meeting in Washington on February 
23, 1956, that if Canadian exporters should 
run into specific difficulties, such as what 
might appear as customs inequities, they 
should bring such problems to the attention 
of appropriate authorities in Ottawa and 
Washington. This can be done through Ca- 
nadian business associations, such as the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, which 
can inform the Canadian Ministry of Trade 
and Commerce and thus gain the assistance 
of Canadian Trade Commissioners in the 
United States. It can also be done by direct- 
ing inquiries to the United States consulate 
general here in Montreal, to our Embassy in 
Ottawa, or to the other United States con- 
sular offices situated in major cities across 
Canada. 

In conclusion, I again emphasize what I 
have repeatedly stated in talks to other 
groups: While representing the interests of 
the United States in your midst, I would 
consider my job less than well done if I did 
not also act as aid and interpreter of your 
country, and of Canadian businessmen in 
the Montreal district, in dealing with the 
United States. Whenever problems arise in 
your business in which you believe my office 
can assist, I hope you will remember this;.and 
every effort will be made to help you as 
quickly and as efficiently as possible. That 
spirit of cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing to which I referred in opening these re- 
marks can best be continued by frank and 
open discussions of our differences. If the 
minor irritations which might be solved by 
early attention are brought forth as they 
arise, then there should be no accumulation 
of petty annoyances growing out of all pro- 
portion into serious misunderstandings. The 
strength of the free world today depends so 
much upon the continued cooperation of 
Canada and the United States that misunder- 
standings must be kept at an absolute mini- 
mum, not only for our own benefit, but for 
that of other nations who looks to us as 
leaders and outstanding examples of har- 
monious existence. 

The affinity which has endured for so many 
years between our respective people must not 
be permitted to become impaired by useless 
misunderstandings in the field of trade and 
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commerce. You enjoy the respect, admira- 
tion, and affection of the overwhelming mass 
of the people of the United States. We re- 
joice in the fact that our Nation is blessed 
in having you as our partners to the north. 
Let it ever be thus. 





Address of Former President Harry S. 
Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege for me to bring 
to the attention of the many readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the speech of 
former President Harry S. Truman, one 
who will be reported in the annals of 
history as one of the great Presidents of 
the United States. It is significant that 
he spoke at a dinner honoring the Hon- 
orable Averell Harriman, Governor of 
the State of New York, on the occasion 
of the presentation of the four free- 
doms award to Governor Harriman. 
Governor Harriman as our Ambassador 
to Russia will be remembered as one of 
the first to alert the United States and 
the free world of the insincerity and true 
objectives of the leaders of the Kremlin. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS GIVEN BY FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED StaTes Harry S. TRUMAN AT THE 
Four FREEDOMS AWARD DINNER HELD IN 
Honor or THE 1956 AWARD RECIPIENT, THE 
HONORABLE AVERELL HARRIMAN, GOVERNOR 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, IN THE GRAND 
BALLROOM OF THE SHERATON-ASTOR HOTEL, 
New YorxK City, on May 9, 1956 


It is quite an honor and a privilege for 
me to be with you tonight to make the 
presentation to my good friend Averell Har- 
riman. * * * I’m very glad you invited me 
to make this presentation of the four free- 
doms award because I don’t think there is 
@ man in the United States whom I think 
more highly of than I do of that one sitting 
right here—Averell Harriman. 

I know Governor Harriman very well and 
I cannot think of anyone who is more 
worthy of this award. 

Few men have done more to protect and 
expand the four freedoms throughout the 
world. 

For many years—and through some of the 
most critical episodes in history—Averell 
Harriman has been a tireless worker in the 
cause of the four freedoms. Today, he is 
cultivating them, strengthening them, and 
stimulating their growth in the soil of his 
home State of New York—and the great 
State of New York doesn’t need that any 
worse than the other 47 do. 

His work for the four freedoms began 
under President Franklin D. Roosevelt—the 
man who formulated them and placed them 
before the world as the goal of dil free peo- 
ple, all the free peoples in the whole world. 

Time passes and events lose their fresh- 
ness in our minds. Now it is important to 
remember that President Roosevelt launched 
his conception of the four freedoms not in 
a time of peace—not in an atmosphere of op- 
timism—but at a time of the greatest na- 
tional peril. The four freedoms were the 
climax of his state of the Union message 
on January 6, 1941, and I sat right down 
in front of him when he read that message— 
when he came before the Congress and said 
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that “at no previous time has American se- 
curity been as seriously threatened from 
without as it is today.” 

That was the time, you remember, when 
three powerful dictatorships—the German, 

he Russian, and the Japanese—had banded 
ogether in an onslaught upon the divided 
and unarmed nations of the free world. That 
was the time when Britain stood alone under 
a rain of Nazi bombs, and if you remember 
that great speech of Winston Churchill in 
which he said that all we can do is to give 
our sweat, blood, and tears, we will come 
out of this. And we did. That was the 
time when the whole world trembled before 
the prospect that the dictatorships would 
violently overwhelm human liberty all over 
the globe. President Roosevelt’s annual 
message to the Congress called for stepping 
up our defense program and for the launch- 
ing of a lend-lease program. The outlook 
was dark and grim, but at the end of that 
speech the President looked forward into 
the future and envisioned a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms—free- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. 

That was more than a battle cry. It was 
a vision of hope placed before the peoples 
of the world. 

President Roosevelt himself said that a 
world based on the four freedoms was not a 
vision “of a distant millenium.” “It is,” he 
said, ‘‘a definite basis for a kind of world at- 
tainable in our own time and generation, 
and I am here to say to you that we are still 
trying to attain it and we shall eventually— 
I am sure of that as I am that we stand here.” 

In that spirit, this Nation went forward, 
first as the arsenal of democracy, and then 
as a belligerent in the dreadful war that was 
forced upon us. In that spirit, this Nation 
led the free peoples out of the darkness and 
peril which seemed about to engulf them, 
toward peace and a world organization to 
guarantee the peace, and that organization 
is working concretely today, thank God. 

That is the spirit which we need today if 
we are to overcome the perils that again 
beset us. That is the glowing faith we need 
if we are to continue to lead the free nations 
toward a world based on the principles of the 
four freedoms. 

Averell Harriman is a man who under- 
stands this vision. He has worked with a 
wisdom and a skill that few others possess 
to make that vision a reality. 

Shortly after I became President, he re- 
turned from his post in Moscow to tell me 
that the Russians were threatening to block 
and sabotage the peace that was almost 
within our grasp. Averell Harriman was 
right then, and he has been right since about 
the Russian threat to peace and freedom. 
He was not taken in, as so many other polit- 
ical leaders were at that time, by Russian 
avowals of peaceful intent. He is not taken 
in today, as so many of our leaders seem to 
be, by the smile on the face of the Kremlin. 

Freedom cannot be preserved just by wish- 
ful thinking. We need leaders who recog- 
nize threats to freedom—no matter how 
cleverly disguised—and who take vigorous 
and clearheaded action to meet them. 

The Soviet Government is the enemy of 
freedom today as it was in 1941 and 1945. 
But the danger at this moment lies not so 
much in Russian threats of force—serious 
and ominous as these still are—as in Russian 
intrigues and in their fake promises to help 
the cause of freedom. The present rulers of 
Russia are spreading a trap before the free 
peoples of the world. They are baiting this 
trap not only with smiles and bogus joviality, 
but with lavish promises of economic aid. 

This is a dangerous trap. But for poverty- 
stricken peoples in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world, it has a powerful attrac- 
tion. 

The first and greatest demand of millions 
of people all over the world today is freedom 
from want. This demand is impatient and 
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irresistible. It is voiced with increasing in- 
tensity by millions of people from Latin 
America through Africa and across the con- 
tinent and the islands of Asia. 

Russia says: ‘‘We will satisfy these de- 
mands. Listen to us, adopt our, ways, accept 
our aid, tie your economic system to ours 
and you can have freedom from want.” 

The Russians do not tell the millions of 
Asia and Africa the rest of the story. They 
don’t tell them that Russian aid will be 
accompanied by subjugation to the Com- 
munist dictatorship—that this means the 
loss of freedom of speech, that it means the 
destruction of freedom of worship, that it 
means enslavement to the tyranny of fear. 
Actually, this is what their offer does mean. 
But all too many people are willing to over- 
look the devil's side of the bargain if they 
can get help in their struggle against poverty. 

There is only one answer to this new and 
insidious Soviet offensive. And that is to 
show by word and deed that our way—and 
not the Russian way—can alone offer free- 
dom from want together with freedom from 
fear, freedom of worship, and freedom of 
speech, 

We must rise to this challenge and make 
this answer. Every year the cry of humanity 
for a better economic life becomes more and 
more insistent. Looking forward to 1941 
through doubtful years of war, President 
Roosevelt knew that this would be the great 
problem of the future. When I was inau- 
gurated, in 1949, after the 1948 election that 
couldn’t be won, the problem had become 
much clearer. I sought to meet it, at least 
in part, with the point 4 program. 

Those were years, during my administra- 
tion, when some of the best talent in the 
United States was harnessed to the tack of 
economic rehabilitation and economic prog- 
ress for the world. 

These men worked hard and came up with 
practical plans. They were not interested 
in contriving homilies or compiling a dic- 
tionary of platitudes. They came up with 
plans for action, plans that worked—the 
Marshall plan for example, the mutual-aid 
program, the point 4 program—and other 
measures of this kind. And a nation united 
in its foreign policy helped to put these 
practical measures into effect. 

I do not remember that we tried to pin a 
partisan label on those measures. We called 
on men, regardless of party, in the executive 
branch of the Government and in the legis- 
lative branch to formulate these measures 
and make them work. And we called on men, 
regardless of party, to administer them in 
Washington and in our missions abroad. The 
names of many eminent Republicans are on 
the honor roll of those years, and I am proud 
and happy that a Democratic administration 
put them there. 

I might add that it is no credit to the pres- 
ent Republican administration that it has 
excluded most of these Republican names 
and all the Democratic ones from the list of 
those whom they have called to work on the 
Nation’s foreign policy. 

One of the men who carried the heaviest 
burdens in those creative years in American 
foreign economic policy was Averell Harri- 
man. We miss his wisdom and energy and 
sure touch in our foreign policy today. 

Averell Harriman had a leading part in for- 
mulating the Marshall plan. Then I sent 
him to Paris to carry it out, and after it had 
become a living reality and had lifted Europe 
to a new level of economic activity I called 
him back to the White House to help plan 
new measures for the economic strengthen- 
ing of the free world. I then put him in 
charge of planning for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and finally he became 
the Director of Mutual Security, in charge 
of the national effort to bolster the free 
world. 

These were vital tasks in building the four 
freedoms, especially freedom from want and 
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freedom from fear. We had to build a mili- 
tary shield to protect the free peoples from 
the fear of aggression. Behind that shield 
we had to build up their economic life. 

Today, Russian strategy has changed on 
the surface. But the Russian threat re- 
mains. Behind the Russian smiles and the 
Russian promises for better things, there is 
still that weapon of fear. In an outburst in 
England the other day, one of the present 
leaders of Russia told his audience that the 
Soviet Union will soon have the absolute 
weapon, a guided missile with the hydrogen 
warhead. And he added: “Never shake your 
fist at a Russian.” And I want to tell you 
that the best thing you can do is shake a fist 
at them. 

That is the same old bullying to which the 
free world has been subjected since the end 
of World War II. And I have no doubt that 
if and when the Russians get that absolute 
weapon, the element of fear will move to the 
forefront of their strategy and their threats 
will become more violent and more fright- 
ening. 

To meet the Soviet threat to freedom we 
must maintain and improve our defenses. 
We must keep our lead, whatever the cost, 
in airpower and atomic weapons. You know 
there has been a lot of weeping and wailing 
and shedding of tears over the fact that we 
had to use an atomic weapon to bring World 
War II to an end in Japan. It was neces- 
sary—it saved a half million lives—a quarter 
million Japanese and a quarter million Amer- 
icans and accomplished its purpose in war. 
Now our objective is to harness the terriffic 
power of released atomic energy for peace. 
Nobel, the Swedish scientist who discovered 
nitroglycerin, the most destructive power of 
his day, thought that it would cause the 
destruction of his world. He set up a founda- 
tion to give prizes for work toward peace, 
for scientific advances, and for distinguished 
work in art. Nobel’s foundation was one of 
the greatest things ever done in the world, 
but he set it up because he thought that 
dynamite would bring the world to destruc- 
tion. Now, I'll say to you that when we 
finally discover proper means of using atomic 
fission for the welfare and benefit of the 
peoples of the world, we will have made a 
contribution which will make nitroglycerin 
look like a glass of water in comparison. 
And our contribution will be for the benefit 
of the world, don’t let anybody tell you any- 
thing different. But in all this we must be 
true to ourselves. We must stand before the 
world as we really are—powerful, yes, but 
generous, peace-loving and honest—that 
word “honest”. is not in the Russian dic- 
tionary. 

We are not true to ourselves if we threaten 
to use the atomic weapons unilaterally. We 
are not true to ourselves when we talk about 
massive retaliation, or when we try to coerce 
small nations into military pacts. 

Today, in some parts of the world, the 
people believe that we, the United States 
of America, are a threat to world peace. 
These misguided people fear us. They think 
of us as an imperialistic Nation run by 
greedy capitalists—cruel to the poor and 
heediless of the rights of the weak. They 
do not understand that we truly desire 
independence for subjugated peoples. They 
do not understand that our capitalism is 
based on a system of social insurance and 
social benefits for the common man, and on 
a@ sense of government responsibility for 
the general welfare. You know it took us 
150 years to find out that the preamble 
to the Constitution provided for the gen- 
eral welfare and along with the Roosevelt 
administration we began to put it to work. 
These people do not understand that we are 
creating an economie and social system 
which, far from being cruel to the poor, 
offers employment and opportunity for 
everybody. 
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Of course, these misconceptions are due 
in part to Communist propaganda. But 
they are also the result of the foolish state- 
ments and reckless conduct of some of our 
own leaders in foreign affairs. In recent 
years, our Government has not helped us 
to stand before the world as we really are. 

The real American self—our true self— 
is in a sense epitomized by the career of 
the man to whom you have voted your award 
this year. Here you have a capitalist who 
has long been engaged in the war on poverty 
throughout the world. Here you have a 
businessman who is working to expand so- 
cial security, to support the income of farm- 
ers, and to expand and protect civil rights 
and civil liberties of all our citizens. Here 
you have a believer in private enterprise, 
once active in investing American dollars 
abroad, who—far from being an imperial- 
ist—has given his best efforts to secure and 
protect the freedom of other countries. 
Averell Harriman is a man who combines 
the practical commonsense and creative in- 
genuity of American business with the demo- 
cratic and humanitarian impulses that 
make our country great. 

I want to congratulate you, Judge, and 
all the members of this Four Freedoms Or- 
ganization for choosing Averell Harriman 
as recipient of this award. And it is with 
great pleasure, Averell, that I bestow this 
award on you. 





The Displaced Shopkeeper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times of May 10, 1956. 
It deals with an important problem, 
which is receiving the continuous atten- 
tion of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee: 

THe DISPLACED SHOPKEEPER 


A frequent casualty of slum clearance for 
public housing, both low rent and middle 
income, is the displaced shopkeeper. The 
displaced housing tenant is also a problem, 
and opinions differ on how well he is han- 
dled, but some attention at least is given 
to him. But the shopkeeper is likely to be 
a forgotten man when a site is cleared. 

New York City Housing Authority cur- 
rent policy, with certain exceptions, is to 
build store space only if it has to. The 
theory is that subsidized public housing 
should not go into a competing business, 
of renting store space or providing compe- 
tition with merchants across the street from 
housing projects. Ordinarily when a block 
is cleared, or several blocks, and new, modern 
housing goes up, the surrounding area is 
rejuvenated, old stores are refurbished and 
new ones built. 

But it has been recognized at the Housing 
Authority that such a policy, even if gener- 
ally sound, leaves highly regrettable con- 
sequences in some projects. On March 21 
Warren Moscow, executive director of the 
authority, announced that East Harlem shop- 
keepers displaced by several new projects 
would get priority to return to the site’s new 
housing similar to that granted residential 
tenants. This policy, applying to East Har- 
lem only, was prompted by the fact that slum 
clearance had displaced 1,500 to 1,600 stores 
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since 1940. Stores are being put into two 
East Harlem sites. But on these 2 sites there 
were originally 186 stores, as against 44 new 
spaces to be built. On five other projects 
elsewhere in the city the authority is now 
studying the store question. In clearance 
for title I work the setting aside of some land 
to be privately acquired for shopping sites is 
a solution. 

Hardship to storekeepers previously on a 
site to be cleared is, of course, one major 
consideration, and the man worst hurt is 
usually the “little fellow,” a marginal oper- 
ator, whose fixtures bring little at condem- 
nation, and who finds it hard to start in 
business again elsewhere. 

Another consideration, pertinent to some 
larger projects but not necessarily all, would 
seem to be the convenience of new residential 
tenants, who would benefit if the projects 
installed store space on the outer fringes. 
Certainly the whole question deserves review 
and the illumination of debate, sure to fol- 
low, over Government versus private enter- 
prise. The small, independent shopkeeper is 
a neighborhood feature of New York City. 
We wouldn’t want to lose him. 





New Horizons for Banking Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent approved by the House, I 
am including an interesting and informa- 
tive address by the distinguished educa- 
tor and administrator Deane W. Malott, 
president, Cornell University. Dean 
Malott was reared in Abilene, Kans. He 
is former chancellor of the Kansas State 
University: 

To be with you today is for me a high honor 
indeed. As the black sheep in a Kansas 
banking family, I have personally known 
three generations of KBA executives, and 
those Kansas bankers whom I feel I know 
through your friendship over the years for 
my father, who was president of this asso- 
ciation 43 years ago, are legion. 

As your 69th annual convention draws to 
a close, I shall draw you away entirely from 
your professional problems of loans and dis- 
count rates, of service charges and time de- 
posits, of credit files, and banking policies. 
I shall not even discuss the wheat outlook 
or the weather, for there are still enough 
optimists among you, I know, to unfurl your 
umbrellas whenever a cloud is reported over 
Western Kansas. 

Rather, would I talk to you briefly about 
your community leadership, that personal 
responsibility devolving upon you by virtue 
of the prestige which is yours and from which 
you cannot escape. The future life of Amer- 
ica, some segment of it, lies at your disposal, 
and the account of your stewardship will be 
indelibly written on the history books down 
the long years of the future. 

This responsible leadership is not met by 
the successful record of your loans, by the 
skillful manipulation of your investment 
portfolios, or by your dividend rate, but by 
what you are doing in your community, be it 
large or small, to channel the people’s think. 
ing into sound solutions for the great na- 
tional and international problems upon 
which you must be both informed and artic- 
ulate, effective leaders at the grassroots of 
America, 
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I shall discuss with you some of these great 
problems as they present themselves today; 
I shall conclude with some of the problems 
of education which have, I believe, a bearing 
on the kind of America our grandchildren 
will inherit, and in the solution of which 
your help is needed. 

I am concerned first of all by what ap- 
pears to be a growing divergence between 
our stated national aims and our specific 
actions—a divergence sufficient to jeopar- 
dize our moral leadership. We talk about 
the equality of men under our Constitution, 
and, when this great concept is defended by 
the United States Supreme Court, we go 
through such antics of irrational behavior 
as to demonstrate to all and sundry that 
we do not mean what we say. 

We have supported the United Nations as 
a federation of sovereign states; but we have 
negated this policy, by allowing Russia to 
bring in some of her constituent units under 
a false guise of sovereignty. Yet I have 
heard nothing about giving Texas or New 
York separate and additional membership in 
that important deliberative body. 

We have been hazy and indecisive about 
our policies in Asia, a renascent focal point 
of political and economic power. We de- 
plore Communist China; we rightfully criti- 
cize her but, by our refusal to consider her 
for United Nations membership, we give her 
no opportunity for those ‘“face-saving” 
rituals so vital to Oriental diplomacy. In 
the meantime, she joins Russia in an ever- 
tightening mutual embrace, as we slowly 
lose any bargaining power with her, against 
the inevitable day when she will most cer- 
tainly be admitted alongside Nationalist 
China into the United Nations framework. 

In Burma, Prime Minister U Nu _ seeks 
American help but proudly rejects a dole and 
wants some quid pro quo. The only “quid” 
in this case is her exportable rice crop, but 
we are stocked long on rice, and while we 
chew our fingers in the dilemma, Russia 
buys the rice in exchange for manufactured 
goods and technical advice, possible first 
step in Communist infiltration. Ten million 
dollars for rice or teak wood may have been 
saved by our ineptness; the price may be at 
the expense of freedom for all Southeast 
Asia. 

It should be clear by this time to every 
American that the Communist-free world 
struggle is more than competition for inter- 
continental missiles and atomic weapons, 
but rather will be fought on the economic 
level. With the change from Stalin to 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, the battering- 
ram has given way to the termite, the latter 
a far more subtle and insidious weapon. 
America’s lack of affirmative policy, as our 
State Department officials fly nervously over 
the g?obe from conclave to conclave, gives 
evidence of unreadiness for wars of erosion. 
The American people must help to determine 
upon and to back an imaginative, bold, and 
sensitive policy in-Asia. Is it too much to 
expect that incomparably strong and rich 
America might somehow*find a genuine pro- 
gram of help to these economically and po- 
litically weak nations of the East, who have 
the same desire to be independent, free, and 
self-sufficient democracies that we so suc- 
cessfully aspired for in 1775? 

In the Near East lies perhaps the world’s 
tinder-box of the moment. Few Americans 
seem aware of the peril. Militant Zionism, 
created largely out of the revolt from the 
pogroms and peregrinations of Adolph Hit- 
ler, cut a new nation out the ancient pattern 
of the Arab world. There is justice on both 
sides of the dispute; our every effort should 
be to calm the troubled desert sands, to 
create the necessary give and take to pre- 
serve stability. For remember, on the bor- 
ders of these restless countries lie the great- 
est oil resources in all the world. And just 
beyond stretch the limitless miles of the 
Iron Curtain. A blazing war might screen 
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a raid by the oil-hungry Russian bear—a 
raid which if successful in cutting off this 
oil supply from the free world, would, in the 
short space of days, stifle and bring to com- 
plete stagnation the economic life, first of 
Europe, and then of America. These are 
shattering realities to which Americans are 
somehow blinded in this great era of pros- 
perity—a prosperity more and more resting 
on the unstable foundation of all kinds of 
expanding credit. 

Internally, the Nation is dazzled to the 
point of blindness by the radiance of our 
somewhat lopsided industrial prosperity. 
Installment borrowing is growing apace, the 
Federal budget expands and with it a Federal 
deficit which in volume staggers our con- 
ception; how, or when, or whether this defi- 
cit will ever be paid or even its growth 
halted, is scarcely ever discussed. It was, 
once upon a time, a subject of vigorous de- 
bate; it is now complacently accepted with 
all too little thought, even in recent weeks, 
of its eventual impact on the next genera- 
tion or the next. 

America seems committed to a slow infla- 
tion, a concept as difficult to envisage as 
Einstein’s postulate of a mushrooming uni- 
verse. 

The fact that Government has assumed 
responsibility for, and will in the future 
exert a direct and energetic leadership in, 
the Nation’s economic destinies, is one of the 
little recognized changes which have come 
over our national life. Geoffrey Crowther, 
writing in a recent issue of the Economist, 
points out how the same thing happened 
in England. In the last 20 years, he says, 
“by far the most far-reaching change has 
been the assumption by the state of respon- 
sibility for the condition of the national 
economy.” 

In our own country, national policies over 
the economy were invoked during the de- 
pression of the thirties. First, there were ex- 
perimental and emergency attempts, largely 
invoked by the Chief Executive, to correct 
the disastrous trend of the economy, through 
his responsibilities for the natinal welfare. 
By slow decay, both of our personal free- 
doms and of our very desire to be self- 
respecting and self-sustaining individuals, 
we have now, as a major and permanent 
concept of Government, a Federal program 
of protection from the cradle to the grave; 
social security for ever-widening segments 
of the population; sickness and hospitaliza- 
tion protection; unemployment insurance; 
labor unions exempt from the restrictions 
designed to keep business enterprises com- 
petitive; and Federal grants for everything 
from lunches for school children (a large 
proportion of whom do not need them), to 
practically every segment of the population 
who can band together into a group of spe- 
cial pleading. Even educators—who ought 
to know better—are stampeding to get their 
feet into the Federal trough through all 
kinds of proposals for direct aid to edu- 
cation. 

I have only to hear of a special grant to 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey 
to know we are approaching, full circle, 
those trends which caused the fall of the 
Roman civilization, where the emperor was 
finally expected to provide food and enter- 
tainment for all the populace, with not 
enough producing power left to pay the bills 
or to furnish the taxes. Parenthetically, 
Rome, of course, might have lasted a bit 
longer with the credit machinery of Treas- 
ury bills and the powerful controls of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Macaulay, recently quoted by a leading 
business executive, sounded a warning, back 
in 1857: “Either some Caesar or Napcleon,” 
he wrote, “will seize the reins of Govern- 
ment with a strong hand; or your Republic 
will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste 
by barbarians in the 20th century as the 
Roman empire was in the 5th—with this 
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difference, that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravaged the Roman empire came from with- 
out, and that your Huns and Vandals will 
have been engendered within your own coun- 
try by your own institutions.” 

For further and later reference and corrob- 
oration, look under the ‘M’s” for Mussolini, 
under the “S’s” for Stalin, and under the 
“H’s” for Hitler. But, on the other hand, 
while you are looking cast your eye down 
under the “A’s” to the American people, 
whom somehow we must count upon, as we 
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have always been able to before, to come to& 


their senses in time, and we may hope in 
this instance, to realize before it is too late, 
that government produces nothing; and that 
what it bestows upon one it must take away 
from another. And we cannot always be on 
the receiving end. We must somehow be 
made eternally and everlastingly aware that: 
“There is always free cheese in a mousetrap.” 

Now, of course, there is no sure and known 
specific for all the economic and political 
ills of these sensitive times. But there are 
points of view, attitudes of mind, to which 
I should like to call your attention. I am 
talking to you, not to the Kansas Bankers 
Association, but to each individual “you” 
who in your own community, in your own 
orbit of activity and contact, can help to 
establish these attitudes which to me seem 
so important as America makes up its 
collective mind on these grave issues. 

The first attitude I call upon you to adopt 
is to be willing to take some time each week 
for serious reafiing and discussion of the 
great issues of the day, that you may form 
a hard core of personal opinion, and exert 
an influence upon others in your community, 
consistent with the banker’s prestige and 
leadership. 

The second attitude is to try to look in 
terms of decades, not of years. Only in that 
way can you avoid the excursions and alarms 
that constitute the daily grist of rumor, re- 
crimination, exhibitionism, complacency, 
fear, gossip, and braggadocio which so fills 
our lives. On the 20-year look, we can more 
easily evaluate the $5C billion which the 
Dnited States has given away abroad since 
the Second World War; we can look with 
some assurance over into the year perhaps 
some two decades hence when it is expected 
one-half of all our energy and power will be 
produced by nuclear fission; we can look 
upon the probable effects on world peace, of 
a balance of military power so nearly equal 
between the free and slave states as to 
constitute a new and protective element 
never before present in modern history—the 
defending powers as ready and as mighty as 
the potential aggressor nations. Over the 
long view, too, we can look with equanimity 
at the dislocating changes which automation 
is inevitably creating in industrial America. 
While the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report traces a drop in the 
work week from 70 hours in 1850 to an aver- 
ages of just over 40 in the 1950's, a mere cen- 
tury later, it also predicts that automation 
will create 15 million more jobs by the mid- 
1960’s. More work to do; more workers to 
do it; more people with more leisure to en- 
joy. 

And this new freedom of leisure and the 
rising population, brings me to my third 
point, so essential to the long look as we 
face the future. Here I become the school- 
master incarnate, the special pleader of the 
chosen profession of this black sheep of a 
banking family, and speak in the role of a 
university president. I represent the mer- 
chandiser of ideas and ideals, the operator 
of the type of enterprise by which the storms 
and stresses of today may be forged into the 
civilization of tomorrow. 

Kansas has always supported education. 
The growth and distinction of our State in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and the stature 
of our endowed colleges attest to Kansas peo- 
ple’s interest decade after decade. 
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It has been over 90 years since a bridge 
keeper in central Kansas recounted the pas- 
sage of 4,472 wagons, 5,197 men, 7,669 horses 
and mules, and 38,281 oxen whose combined 
efforts transported in a 6-month period in 
1865 more than 26 million pounds of freight 
over the old Santa Fe Trail. 

The pioneer spirit was then in full flower. 
It has gone on to carve out of Kansas the 
heartland of a great agricultural and indus- 
trial empire. I like to speculate on the part 
which the devotion of Kansas people to edu- 
cation has played in this development since 
the first school was established in Kansas 
Territory on January 16, 1855, in Lawrence, 
under the determined leadership of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Society. 

The population of Kansas in the college 
age group is simply bound to grow in the 
decades ahead and if the immediate past is 
any criterion, the proportion in that age 
group which will seek a college and univer- 
sity education is growing also. 

Statistics are too difficult to handle in an 
address of this sort. Suffice it to say that 
Kansas must inevitably provide more re- 
sources—more and more—for its colleges and 
universities in the years ahead. This money 
can come from only three major sources— 
the Legislature of Kansas; gifts, aids, and 
bequests from eleemosynary foundations, 
from corporations, and business, and from 
individuals; or the burden can be further 
shifted to the Federal Government. 

The legislature has wisely and forthrightly 
backed the State colleges ana the University 
of Kansas, but it acts always and properly 
in reflecting the sentiment and desires of the 
Kansas people. Again, I say, you are leaders 
of Kansas thought; is your shoulder to the 
wheel, are you exercising the foresight, are 
you helping to prepare our institutions in 
advance for the burden that is coming? It 
is no theoretical forecast we face; these 
youngsters are here now, alive, growing up 
in the elementary and junior high schools 
of the State. It takes time to prepare, even 
to adjust our minds to the exercise of the 
necessary future planning. 

Other States have large programs already 
under way. Slowly, too, under the pressures 
of numbers, the gates are closing in State 
university after State university, to out-of- 
State applicants. Kansas must be prepared 
either to care for its own, or to reciprocate 
exchange of students on some stringent basis. 
Municipal universities face much the same 
problems. 

Now a word in behalf of the privately 
endowed colleges which have played a vital 
part in Kansas education. I am sure the 
present chancellor of the university and the 
presidents of the State colleges would agree 
with me that it would be a calmity to have 
only publicly supported higher education in 
Kansas. The private colleges, small, selec- 
tive, with the opportunity to be experi- 
mental, with emphasis on the vital field of 
the liberal arts, should and must survive. 
If they are to do so, it must not be up to 
the “other fellow,” but up to you, too. 

Corporate giving on the part of the large 
corporations has had a phenomenal growth 
in the past decade; indeed in the past 5 years. 
It is estimated by Keith Funston of the New 
York Stock Exchange that the corporations 
of America gave close to $100 million to edu- 
cation during 1955. Those that gave at all, 
either through their own charitable founda- 
tions or directly for charitable purposes, 
gave somewhere between .36 percent and .66 
percent of net income before taxes, far be- 
low the 5-percent maximum deductible by 
corporations under Federal income-tax law. 
The present minimum needs of the endowed 
colleges and universities of the country, so 
it is estimated, are for gifts from these 
sources of around $300 million or roughly 
three times the present rate of support. To 
prepare adequately for the future will re- 
quire even larger sums, 
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The Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
composed of a group of far-seeing business 
and professional men and women, is working 
toward that day when businesses will give 
perhaps 1 percent of net income for educa- 
tional support. 

But this means all business, not merely the 
great industrial corporations, or the great 
banks of New York City, but your institu- 
tions, too. Your stockholders must be as 
ready to contribute their fair share as the 
stockholders of General Motors or the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey. Here again your 
individual leadership is needed, so badly 
needed, to help pattern the future of 
America. 

If you and the other business leaders fail, 
the Federal Government will take on the 
task, another and desperate step along that 
road of ancient Rome, with all of the draw- 
backs and dangers of a burgeoning bureauc- 
racy. I make no apology for my plea to 
you. You need college and university men 
and women in your banks and in your cus- 
tomers’ organizations, on the farms, and in 
the mills, and in the homes of Kansas. 

Thomas Paine said many years ago that 
“those who expect to reap the blessings of 
freedom must, like men, undergo the fatigue 
of supporting it.” 

We started out with the problems of Amer- 
ica. I return to that starting point, in 
final defense of education and in quest of 
your support for it. 

The statement attributed to the late Jus- 
tice Robert Jackson, of course is true. He 
said, “one of the paradoxes of our time is 
that modern society needs to fear only the 
educated man. The primitive peoples of 
the earth constitute no menace. The most 
serious crimes against civilization can be 
committed only by educated and technical- 
ly competent people.” 

But if education has given to the world 
diabolical power if placed in unscrupulous 
hands, it is equally true that only the edu- 
eated man has at his command the sweep 
of history, the broad tolerance and under- 
standing, the appreciation of values, the pa- 
tience and the courage, to form policies 
and to implement decisions. 

The great victories of tomorrow will not 
come from the guided missiles of the strato- 
sphere, they will not come from bombarding 
miliary targets at supersonic speeds with 
nuclear warheads. Tomorrow, we must win, 
with its deep and hidden obscurities, the 
battle for the minds of men. Our military 
might, let us hope, has given us the time 
and the strength for this more important 
battle. May the bankers of Kansas ever be 
in the front line in such a clarion challenge 
to freedom’s survival. 





H. R. 11366, a Bill To Provide a National 
Veterans Cemetery in the First District 
of Florida 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently introduced a bill that would 
provide for an additional national ceme- 
tery on the central west coast of Florida. 
This is known as H. R. 11366. 

Florida at the present time has had 
four cemetery sites recommended by the 
United States Army. These would in- 
clude the present location in west FYor- 
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ida, reactivation of the St. Augustine site, 
a centrally located cemetery, and one in 
southeast Florida. My bill would pro- 
vide location, provision for the site, and 
activation of the project in central Flor- 
ida that has been recommended. 

The veterans population of the State 
of Florida is increasing at such a tre- 
mendous pace that it is imperative we 
adequately provide for the final resting 
place of these men who qualify who have 
served our Nation. In the concentra- 
tion of veterans on the central west coast 
of Florida we find that this need is par- 
ticularly felt. The State is conserva- 
tively estimated to be the home of 650,- 
000 veterans by 1960. The trend to the 
west coast will be particularly noticeable 
in the next few years and the facilities 
of Bay Pines Veterans Hospital attracts 
many of these men. 

The many veterans associations of the 
State and particularly in the First Dis- 
trict have urged this action after careful 
and thorough study of the problem as 
presented by the present influx of vet- 
erans. It is the unqualified opinion of 
the many communities in the area that 
this need is urgent. 

Under the survey conducted by the 
Quartermaster General, as requested by 
the Committee on Military Affairs in 
1945, it was proposed that a cemetery be 
established with a 250-mile radius of 
planned use. In the State of Florida a 
centrally located cemetery such as re- 
quested in my bill would fully meet this 
recommendation. 

The importance and need of such a 
cemetery in view of the general require- 
ments of 12,394,522 veterans of World 
War II, 134,415 Spanish War veterans, 
and 3,897,483 World War I veterans, is 
clear. 

I urge favorable consideration and an 
early provision by the House of this 
needed supplement to the care of our 

-veterans and their families, 





Labor Against the Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF GALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most clearly stated articles in be- 
half of the labor union worker, that I 
have seen, is that from the pen of Su- 
zanne La Follette, in the National Re- 
view, of April 11, 1956. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include this article in 
the REcorD: 

LaBor AGAINST THE WORKERS 
(By Suzanne La Follette) 

On the pretext that only compulsory 
unionism can protect it from union bust- 
ing, organized labor is demanding control 
over every American worker. 

On February 7, a superior court judge in 
Indianapolis regretfully told 84 employees of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad that he lacked 
jurisdiction to protect them in their jobs. 
These men had resigned from various rail- 
way unions in protest against compulsory 
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unionism, and had joined the independent 
United Railroad Operating Crafts. Failing 
to get this union elected as their bargaining 
agent, they applied for readmission to their 
former unions, which refused to accept them 
and demanded their discharge under the 
terms of the B. & O.’s union-shop agree- 
ments. This act of vengeance—with which 
the B. & O. had no choice but to comply— 
deprived the road of the services of 84 expe- 
rienced employees, and the men not only 
of their livelihood but of seniority and pen- 
sion rights accruing to them from their years 
of service. 

This case is one of several before the courts, 
brought by workers who object to being 
forced, as the price of employment, to join 
a private organization and pay taxes to its 
directors. One such case, Hanson v. Union 
Pacific, is expected to come before the Su- 
preme Court this month. In this case the 
Nebraska supreme court has ruled that the 
union-shop provision of the Railway Labor 
Act violates the first and fifth amendments 
to the Federal Constitution, and the 15 rail- 
way labor unions against which the decision 
was directed are appealing. If the Supreme 
Court does not evade the constitutional issue, 
its decision will affect the future of every 
American worker. It will determine whether 
or not Congress has.the right to permit 
forced unionization and to delegate the tax- 
ing power to organized labor in the form 
of union dues and assessments. 

American workers with the courage to 
petition the courts for protection of their 
constitutional rights have arrayed against 
them the economic and political power of an 
organized labor movement which annually 
collects some half-billion dollars in union 
dues alone; a movement which has pressured 
Congress into granting it privileges and im- 
munities that in 20 years have made it the 
most powerful labor organization in the 
world, 


PROTECTION THEN PRIVILEGE 


The National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933 (known as Labor’s Magna Carta) rec- 
ognized and protected the right of workers 
to organize. In 1935 a rubber stamp New 
Deal Congress passed the Wagner Act, which 
greatly extended the scope and power of 
unionism. Among other privileges, it per- 
mitted the closed and union shops. It also 
set up the National Labor Relations Board 
to supervise labor-management disputes in 
industries engaged in interstate commerce. 
In the thirties the CIO formed the left wing 
of the New Deal Party, and its Communist 
secretary, Lee Pressman, was not only influen- 
tial in determining labor policy but exercised 
an effective veto on all Government hiring; 
which probably accounts for the fact that 
the NLRB was provided with one Commu- 
nist member, a Communist secretary, and a 
plethora of Communist attorneys, regional 
directors and examiners whose policy it be- 
came never to give the employer a break. 

During World War II, the War Labor Board, 
in a rather startling departure in public 
policy, imposed one form or another of com- 
pulsory unionism on industry. That is, 
assuming that patriotism wasn’t enough to 
keep the unions from striking in wartime, 
the Board offered up the liberty of the indi- 
vidual worker as a bribe to organized labor. 
Even the bribe wasn’t enough, as the Smith- 
Connally Act attests. The sacrifice of the 


1 Federal labor laws are based on the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to regulate 
commerce between the States. There is great 
confusion, however, over Federal and State 
jurisdiction, since it is often hard to draw 
the line between intrastate and interstate 
commerce. This may lead to arbitrary rul- 
ings e. g., and NLRB ruling that a small 
Idaho firm selling and repairing farm ma- 
chinery was engaged in interstate commerce. 
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individual not only failed to insure labor 
peace, but by turning workers over to the 
unions as a matter of Federal policy, it en- 
couraged the arrogant expectations of organ- 
ized labor. 

By 1947 Labor had succeeded in alienating 
enough friends that it was unable to prevent 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, even 
over President Truman’s veto. The act re- 
moved the most flagrant inequities of the 
previous law, in an attempt to give some 
protection to the rank-and-file worker, the 
employer, and the public. It outlawed 
closed-shop contracts (under which no work- 
er may be hired who is not a member of the 
contracting union) but it continued to per- 
mit the union-shop contract (under which 
workers employed by the contracting em- 
ployer must join the union within a speci- 
fied time or forfeit their jobs, and of course 
the seniority and pension rights accruing 
from them). But it also (sec. 14b) excluded 
the union shop in those States where it would 
come into conflict with laws protecting the 
worker’s right to join or not to join a union. 

The benefits reaped by organized labor 
from Federal protection are evident, among 
other ways, in the increase of union member- 
ship from less than 4 million in 1935 to 
more than 16 million by 1952. Not all 
this increase represented voluntary member- 
ship. But neither was it entirely due to the 
closed or union shop; for by 1951, when Con- 
gress amended the Railway Labor Act to 
permit the union shop, the nonoperating 
railway unions had already organized 80 per- 
cent of the workers in their crafts. 

The increase resulted, rather, from an- 
other privilege, known as “majority rule.” 
As Dr. Leo Wolman has written, the labor 
leaders, encouraged by their phenomenal suc- 
cess, “conceived unions to be a species of 
government. As such it was to be expected 
that unions would rightfully and by law be 
made the sole and universal representative 
of all labor.” ° 

So labor demanded, and obtained fro 
Congress, the provision that a union chosen 
as bargaining agent by a majority of those 
voting in an NLRB representation election 
becomes the exclusive bargaining agent of all 
employees, whether union or nonunion. 
This provision effectively excludes nonunion 
workers from dealing with their employers. 
Their legal disability and its implications 
are correctly described in a union brief pre- 
sented in the famous Santa Fe case: 

“With this vesting in the collective repre- 
sentative of the bargaining rights of all of 
the employees in a craft or class of service, 
the so-called liberty or right of each in- 
dividual employee to contract privately for 
his own terms and conditions of employment 
has been greatly curtailed if not totally 
destroyed.” 

In other words, the nonunion worker has 
been absorbed involuntarily into the bargain- 
ing unit and has therefore no will or choice 
of his own. From this loss of liberty the 
brief drawns an ingenious inference: 

“Modification of the collective-bargaining 
contract by the statutory collective bargain- 
ing representative [the union] is in effect, 
or comparable to, modification of an indi- 
vidual contract of employment by the em- 
ployee himself, and, of course, one is not 
unlawfully deprived of a vested right when 
he agrees to a modification of his own con- 
tract.” 

This sounds like a pretty clear definition 
of a union privilege. But the unions 
shrewdly construe majority rule as a privi- 
lege enjoyed by nonunion workers. They 
call their nonunion captives free riders 
and use their legal disability as one of the 
main arguments for compulsory unionism— 
the argument that since they enjoy the bene- 
fits of union bargaining they should be forced 
to join up and pay union dues and assess- 
ments, 
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Armed with all this power, the unions, you 
might think, hardly need the union shop 
to protect them from union busting. Yet 
the newly united AFL-CIO has announced a 
campaign to bring all unorganized workers 
into the unions; and an important target of 
this campaign will be the State right-to-work 
laws. When the Railway Labor. Act was 
amended in 1951 to permit the union shop, 
labor was able to persuade Congress to de- 
clare that the amendment superseded these 
State laws. It is now out to erase section 
14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act; which may 
help to explain Mr. George Meany’s recent 
announcement to 60 labor tycoons assem- 
bled at Miami: that the AFL-CIO plans to 
collect a voluntary contribution of $1 from 
each of its 18 million members, to be used 
for political activity this year. 

OBJECT: MONOPOLY POWER 


The object, then, of the union oligarchies 
is monopolistic control of the whole Amer- 
ican labor market. They intend to make it 
impossible for any American worker to earn 
a living unless he joins a union and re- 
mains “in good standing”—that is, unless 
he pays union dues and assessments and 
obeys the orders of union officials. And they 
intend to enforce this monopoly by elect- 
ing—at the expense of their captive mem- 
bers—State legislators, Congressmen and 
Senators, and even Presidents who can be 
depended upon to do their bidding. They 
are conducting a perfectly open conspiracy 
against the liberty of every American who 
has to earn his living. Their euphemism 
for this monopolistic power is “union se- 
curity.” 

Union officials are surprisingly frank 
about what they are after. When Mr. George 
M. Harrison, grand president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, ap- 
peared on behalf of 21 railway unions to 
argue for the union-shop amendment to 
the Railway Labor Act, he made some sig- 
nificant admissions. Asked whether he 
thought the union shop would strengthen 
the unions in industrywide bargaining, he 
answered: 

“No; I do not think it would affect the 
power of bargaining one way or another. 
* * * If I get a majority of the employees 
to vote for my union as the bargaining 
agent, I have got as much economic power 
* * * as I will ever have.” 

Further questioning elicited from Mr. 
Harrison the fact that what the unions 
wanted was to be able to collect dues and 
assessments from those who were not union 
members, and to obtain “disciplinary pow- 
er” over them. Just what this meant he 
made clear to the Senate committee: 

“Senator DONNELL. * * * you want to have 
the disciplinary power over these, at least 
280,000 or 350,000 people, whatever that fig- 
ure may be, who are not now members of the 
union? © * © 

“Mr. Harrison. Not only over those peo- 
ple but over all of our members, 

“Senator DONNELL. * * * you want to have 
disciplinary power over your present mem- 
bership which you already have? 

“Mr. Harrison. But not able to exercise 
because of the voluntary character of the 
membership.” 

The appetite for power seems to impair 
the capacity for logical thought: President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO is one of 
the most eloquent enemies of Communist 
totalitarianism.) 

This sinister ambition is a new develop- 
ment in the history of the American labor 
movement, fostered by labor’s heady tri- 
umphs under the New Deal. The revered 
patriarch of the movement, Samuel Gomp- 
ers, speaking in El Paso, Tex., in 1924, warned 
a trade union audience: 

“I want to urge devotion to the funda- 
mentals of human liberty—the principles of 
voluntarism. No lasting gain has ever come 
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from compulsion. If we seek to force, we 
but tear apart that which, united, is in- 
vincible.” 

There are labor leaders today who echo 
this thought. Warren S. Stone, a past grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, has said: 

“I do not believe in forcing a man to join 
a union. * * * It is contrary to the princi- 
ples of free government and the Constitution 
of the United States to try to make him join. 
We of the engineers work willingly side by 
side with other engineers every day who do 
not belong to our union, though they enjoy 
without any objection on our part the ad- 
vantages we have obtained. Some of them 
we would not have in the union; others we 
cannot get.” 

And the present grand chief of the Broth- 
erhood, asked in an interview with U. S. 
News & World Report whether his organiza- 
tion had sought the union shop, answered: 

“Not only did we not ask for it, the BLE 
was the only labor organization I know of 
which opposed it as a matter of policy * * *. 
Engineers just simply resent being told that 
they must join something. We still think 
that labor in the long run has a good enough 
product that you won't have to force men 
to join.” 

These views have become rare in the 
American labor movement. They may also 
be rare in the British labor movement, but 
they are backed by no less an authority 
than Charles Geddes, chairman of the Brit- 
_ ish Trade Union Congress (and our am- 
bitious labor tycoons might do worse than 
heed him): 

“I do not believe the trade union move- 
ment in Great Britain can live for very much 
longer on the basis of compulsion * * *. 
Most people belong to us or starve whether 
they like our policies or not * * *. I believe 
the trade union card is an honor to be con- 
ferred, not a badge which signifies that you 
have got to do something whether you like 
it or not.” 

If American labor is to win its fight for 
compulsory unionism, our constitutional 
safeguards of liberty and property will have 
to be nullified by Supreme Court decision. 
Will the Court, under pressure from labor 
and its libéral supporters in and out of 
Government, disregard these constitutional 
guaranties? To do so, it must reverse its 
previous pronouncements on the right to 
work—for example, this one: 

“There cannot be wrung from a constitu- 
tional right of workers to assemble to dis- 
cuss improvement of their own working 
standards, a further constitutional right to 
drive from remunerative employment all 
other persons who will not or cannot par- 
ticipate in union assemblies.” 

And this: 

“Insofar as a man is deprived of the right 
to labor his liberty is restricted, his capacity 
to earn wages and acquire property is less- 
ened, and he is denied the protection which 
the law affords those who are permitted to 
work. Liberty means more than freedom 
from servitude, and the constitutional guar- 
anty (14th amendment) is an assurance 
that the citizen shall be protected in the 
right to use his powers of mind and body in 
any lawful calling.” 

These and similar pronouncements place 
the Court far ahead of Congress in its rec- 
ognition of the meaning of individual lib- 
erty and its constitutional safeguards. 
There is reason, therefore, to hope that when 
the Court is faced with deciding whether or 
not Congress acted unconstitutionally in 
permitting the union shop, it will uphold 
liberty instead of labor. 

THE DANGER OF COMPULSION 


One often hears the argument from union 
sympathizers that since Congress has made 
the union shop merely permissive, the Fed- 
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eral laws involve no compulsion. The an- 
swer is that for a powerful labor oligarchy 
armed with congressional sanction of com- 
pulsory unionism and operating through 
industrywise unions, the sanction is suffi- 
cient. The rest can be accomplished through 
threats of stoppage, and through the tactics 
of discrimination and violence with which 
certain unions—most conspicuously the 
Teamsters and the International Longshore- 
men’s Association—have made the American 
public familiar. 

These tactics are employed equally against 
recalcitrant workers and reluctant employ- 
ers. The unions have the resources to 
finance long and ruinous strikes—vide the 
recent strike at Westinghouse—and the 
union bosses have shown a callous indiffer- 
ence to the losses and hardships suffered 
by their striking members. The employ- 
ers, on the other hand, especially the great 
industrial corporations, have to consider not 
only the loss to their stockholders from long 
industrywide stoppages, frequently attended 
by violence, but also the inconvenience to 
the public—toward whose interest organ- 
ized labor appears indifferent. It is sig- 
nificant that after the amendment of the 
Railway Labor Act the railways, almost with- 
out exception, accepted the union shop, even 
though it involved forcing employees with 
long records of loyal service to choose be- 
tween joining the unions and losing their 
jobs, with the seniority and pension rights 
gained over the years. 

As for the worker who resists union de- 
mands, he must be prepared for such delicate 
attentions as harassment of his family, 
bombing of his home, mauling of his per- 
son—even the loss of his life. The records 
of congressional hearings are full of appal- 
ling instances of this kind of union per- 
suasion. And it is by no means used only 
against nonunion workers. The union man, 
for example, who attempts to replace his 
union Officials, however peacefully, lays him- 
self open to expulsion and even mayhem. 

Violence aside, workers who resist the 
union shop by forming independent organi- 
zations risk permanent exclusion from their 
jobs if they fail to win NLRB elections 
against the established unions. 

The fight for compulsory unionism is an 
object lesson in the behavior of pressure 
groups whose appetite for power grows by 
what it feeds on. A weak labor movement, 
fighting for its life against hostile employers 
and yellow dog contracts, wins congressional 
recognition of the workers’ right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. But as it gains 
strength it demands, and obtains, not rights 
but privileges, until at last it comes to regard 
itself as a government within a government, 
and stretches out its hand to control the 
whole economic and political life of a great 
nation. 

But the more arrogant it becomes, the 
more numerous and determined become the 
forces which resist its ambition. Other pres- 
sure groups are coming to the fore against 
union aggression—e. g., the Farm Bureau 
Federation. And the States—18 so far—are 
adopting laws to protect labor from a dis- 
cipline which cannot be exercised against a 
voluntary membership. Above all, union 
members such as the 84 B. & O. workers are 
leaving their unions in disgust and risking 
vengeance in attempts to bargain through 
voluntarily chosen representatives. This is 
significant; for it proves that in the decision 
whether a great society is to continue to per- 
mit an organized pressure group to disrupt 
its economy and mulct its industries at will, 
the group's officials cannot be sure of keeping 
its own members in line. In the end Samuel 
Gompers may have the last word: “No lasting 
gain has ever come from compulsion. If we 
seek to force, we but tear apart that which, 
united, is invincible.” 
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Spring: Cleaning the Inner Man 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include at this time a most re- 
freshing editorial which appeared in the 
April 13, 1956, issue of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette on the subject 
of spring house and heart cleaning. The 
editorial points out that our mental fur- 
nishings as well as our house furnishings 
can be revitalized by conscious reflection 
upon and appreciation of the spring sea- 
sonal change that can bring a sparkle to 
the spirit as well as to the hearth. We 
should make this wholesome spring 
cleaning objective an annual objective. 

The article follows: 

SpriInGc: CLEANING THE INNER MAN 


As most men know, April is apt to bring 
with it an annual flurry of spring cleaning. 
Doors and windows are opened, rugs are 
shaken vigorously, dust is agitated and pur- 
sued with great energy, and furniture is 
moved about with sound and fury that varies 
inversely as to purpose and design. Most 
men are not enamoured of the spring-clean- 
ing ritual. 

But there is another kind of spring clean- 
ing that might well be explored by even the 
most slothful male, and female, too. That 
is the spring cleaning of the mind, heart, 
and spirit. 

There are dusty ciosets in the mind, just 
as there are in houses. There are dank re- 
cesses of the spirit which sadly need a rub- 
bing and a scrubbing. There is mental car- 
petry to be hung out, to be aired by the clean 
breezes of April, and there is intellectual 
furniture and baggage that is beyond fur- 
ther patching and should have been thrown 
on the junk heap years ago. 

April is a good time to replace musty con- 
victions with newer, brighter ideas. Linen 
should fly from every window of the spirit. 
Dust should be attacked and banished from 
the innermost corners of the soul. A fine 
way to start this therapeutic process is to 
walk abroad on a fine April day, letting the 
clean winds of the outdoors blow through 
the clogged and dusty passages of the brain. 
Far above, the blue, blue sky stretches up- 
ward to the reaches of infinity. The sun, 
burning brightly down, puts an almost for- 
gotten sparkle on the face of the world. 

Down in the meadow a springtime brook 
gurgles through the bending grasses, flush- 
ing them with the first hint of green. The 
man who follows it along its winding, half- 
hidden course into the woods beyond can see 
how it scours and cleans its bed of debris. 
And so, as he sits on a mossy stone and 
contemplates its bright splash and murmur, 
he can gradually feel it begin to flow through 
the waste reaches of his mind. There, too, 
is debris to be carried away. There, too, 
are places to be polished bright and clean. 

Most important, there is the clean, pure 
air of April and springtide, and this has a 
purifying effect upon the inner man. This 
balmy air, entering into the lungs, brings 
with it spaciousness, and imagination, and 
elevated thoughts. Let it blow into musty 
and dusty places. Let the newness and 
wonder and beauty of April enter the inner 
man as well as his house. And let there be a 
furious cleaning, arranging, and reassorting 
of mental furnishings during this the most 
important part of the spring-cleaning ritual. 
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1956 


Special Diploma of Honor Awarded to 
Max Abelman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 4, 1956, the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn held a reception 
and tea in honor of Brooklyn’s distin- 
guished citizen, Max Abelman, in the 
Nurses Residence Hall, where he was 
presented with a special diploma of 
honor by the University of Manila for 
his humanitarian activities. The pres- 
entation was made by His Excellency 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States and Past 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Surrogate Maximilian Moss, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Jewish Hospital, presided. 

Mr. Abelman has devoted his lifetime 
to the service of his fellow man and has 
been the recipient of many great honors. 
He has long been identified with philan- 
thropic and hospital work in Brooklyn 
and his host of friends speak of him af- 
rectionately as “Brooklyn’s ambassador 
of good will.” 

He was formerly secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Jewish Hospital in Brooklyn, 
and also director of public relations. 
Only recently he was appointed an hon- 
orary sovereign grand inspector general, 
33d and last degree of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite for Italy and its 
dependencies. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a copy 
of the special diploma of honor; also sev- 
eral letters of congratulations and com- 
mendation in connection with this occa- 
sion: 

SPECIAL DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANILA, 
Manila, Philippines. 

Know all ye by these presents the board 
of trustees of the University of Manila hereby 
awards to Max Abelman this special diploma 
of honor, with all the rights and privileges 
thereunto appertaining, in recognition of his 
outstanding activities as a great humani- 
tarian «eharity worker, family reconciliator, 
hospital fund raiser; for exemplary demon- 
stration of human understanding beyond the 
bounds of religion, race, and color; for being 
a beloved citizen and benefactor of Brook- 
lyn; for his unstinted efforts in helping and 
encouraging Filipinos who need his advice in 
the United States; and for being a good 
brother to many fellowmen who are in dis- 
tress. 

In witness whereof, this special diploma 
of honor is signed by the president and the 
secretary of the university, this 8th day of 
December 1955. 

M. V. DE Los SANTOS, 
President, 

LETIc1a’“S. DOMINGO, 
Secretary. 


Kansas City, Mo., February 18, 1956. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Max: I appreciated your letter of the 
10th, and I am very pleased that you are 
to be recognized in this manner. 

From my acquaintance with General 
Romulo, I know that such an honor would 
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not be offered you if he did not believe it to 
be highly deserved. 

I am very sorry that my calendar will not 
permit my making a trip to New York next 
month, for it would have been a pleasure to 
join you on this occasion. I shall be there 
in spirit, however. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN. 


—_— 


New York, February 29, 1956. 
Mr. MAXIMILIAN Moss, 
The Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DeaR Max: I am in receipt of your most 
kind invitation to be present at the recep- 
tion and tea in honor of our good mutual 
friend, Max Abelman, who will be presented 
by the University of Manila with a special 
diploma of honor for his humanitarian ac- 
tivities, by His Excellency Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States, on Sunday afternoon, March 
4, at 3 p/m. 

Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to be among those present on Sunday 
afternoon when Max will be so honored, but 
unfortunately for me, I shall be en route 
to Atlanta on business at that time. 

There is no one I know who has made a 
greater contribution to the welfare of his 
fellow man than has Max Abelman; he is 
indeed nature’s nobleman and I have for 
him esteem and affection which know no 
bounds. 

Regretting my inability to be with you on 
Sunday afternoon and offering my con- 
gratulations to the guest of honor, and my 
personal regards to you and Mr. Leviton, and 
the guests assembled. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs A. FARLEY. 


New York, N. Y., February 28, 1956. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Max: Thank you for your letter ad- 
vising me of the honor to be bestowed on 
you by the University of Manila. I am 
very happy for you. However, I regret that 
because that afternoon I have a personal 
engagement with Mrs. Wagner and the boys, 
I cannot be present at the ceremony. 

My kind regards and congratulations to 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bos WAGNER, Mayor. 


—_—— 


New York, N. Y., March i, 1956. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥* 

Deak Max: As I have mentioned to you 
before, I have another speaking engagement 
for this afternoon, but I shall make every 
effort to be present at the presentation by 
General Romulo of a special diploma of 
honor for your humanitarian activities. 

Better than anyone else, I know of your 
wonderful work and that you well deserve 
this tribute. 

It reminds me of the time dating back 
to 1944, when you and I worked day and 
night to obtain recognition for the Middle- 
sex Medical College in Waltham, Mass., so 
that 600 deserving students, regardless of 
race, creed, or color, could attend. Our ef- 
forts can be attested to by such prominent 
men as former Governor Dewey, Jim Farley, 
Henry Wallace, the Honorable Nathaniel L. 
Goldstein, Judge David Benjamin, Victor 
Ridder, Matthew Woll, Henry Turner, and 
the late and beloved Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

Fortunately, through our efforts the board 
of regents made it possible for these young 
doctors to receive their licenses and to take 
their rightful places in the medical profes- 
sion. 

A great deal of this success was due to 
your arduous and untiring efforts in behalf 
of this worthy cause. This is the first op- 
portunity to personally express my thanks 
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to you—for only through you was this dream 
made a living reality. 

May good luck and good health, which is 
most important, be with you and yours for 
many years to come. 

With warmest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
AsE STARK, 
President, City Council. 


—_—— 


Fesruary 14, 1956. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear Max: I am delighted you are going to 
receive this fine recognition from the Philip- 
pine Government and it is grand to know 
that General Romulo will present it per- 
sonally. 

I wish so much that I could be with you 
to join in paying tribute to your lifetime 
of generous service for your fellowman and 
only the fact that I will be in Florida at that 
time prevents my being present. 

With warmest regards and heartiest con- 
gratulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas E. DEWEY. 
SoutH SALEM, N. Y., February 21, 1956. 

DeaR Max: It is a great honor which the 
University of Manila is conferring upon you 
on March 16. And you are especially honored 
to have the presentation made by such a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the Philippines, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo. He has endeared himself 
to many millions of Americans. He has 
fought for our joint cause in southeast in a 
most remarkable way. 

I am leaving for scientific and business 
work with our company out in Iowa next 
Sunday and fear I shall not be able to be 
present on this unique occasion. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Henry A. WALLACE. 
BrRookiyYN, N. Y¥:, March 1, 1956. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear Max: I am sure I needn’t tell you 
how sorry I am that prior commitments 
prevent me from attending the reception in 
your honor on Sunday afternoon, March 4, 
when you will be presented with a special 
diploma of honor at the hands of His Ex- 
cellency General Carlos P. Romulo from the 
University of Manila. 

It is most fitting that a man who has 
spent so many years as you have on behalf 
of humanity should receive it at the hands 
of another great humanitarian, General Ro- 
mulo. 

If all the people you have helped could at- 
tend the function, you would have to hire 
Madison Square Garden and it would be 
crowded at that. 

I send to you my heartfelt prayer for your 
continued well-being. 

Please extend to the general my heart- 
felt greetings too. 

With warm regards, 

Cordially, 
Epwarp S. SILVER, 
District Attorney. 





FranxkrortT, Ky., March 1, 1956. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

My Dear Max: Thank you very much for 
your kindness in inviting me to the presen- 
tation ceremonies. . You know how much I 
would like to be with you, but I am sure 
you will understand that during our legis- 
lative session I cannot be away from Frank- 
fort any more than is absolutely necessary. 
' It warms my heart to learn that you are 
receiving the recognition which you so rich- 
ly deserve. Please add my heartfelt congra- 
tulations and best wishes to the thousands 
which will come to you. 

Be assured of my warm regards always. 

Cordially, 
A. B. CHANDLER, 
Governor, 
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Union TEMPLE OF BROOKLYN, 
Brooklyn; N. Y., March 21, 1956. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, : 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

DeaR Mr. ABELMAN: Permit me to extend 
to you my belated, but sincere, congratula- 
tions for the recognition which you have 
received from the University of Manila for 
your humanitarian activities. We of Union 
Temple bask in your reflected glory. 

May God bless you with many more years 
of continued service that all mankind may 
benefit from your concern for the dispos- 
sessed of the world. 

With best wishes for a happy and healthy 
Passover, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED L. FRIEDMAN, Rabbi, 


FEDERATION OF JEWISH 
PHILANTHROPIES OF NEw YORK, 
New York, N. Y., March 2, 1956. 
Hon. MAxIMILIan Moss, 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 

Dear JupGE Moss: It would have given me 
a@ great deal of personal pleasure to be with 
you on the occasion of the presentation of 
@ special diploma of honor to our mutual 
friend Max Abelman by Gen. Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo, in behalf of the University of Manila. 
I regret that commitments which cannot be 
changed will keep me from joining you and 
the many friends of Max to mark this further 
recognition of a lifetime of service to the 
community. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

- Sincerely yours, 
M. HINENBURG, M. D. 


Expiration of GI Home Loan Guaranty 
Program July 25, 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, of ut- 
most importance to the veterans of this 
Nation is the anticipated expiration of 
the GI home loan guaranty program 
on July 25, 1957. Unless there is legis- 
lation to the contrary this expiration 
would be effective January 1, 1957, under 
plans of the Veterans’ Administration. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 11367, 
which would provide a maximum addi- 
tional period of 36 months for World 
War II veterans to obtain guaranteed 
loans. This bill would amend section 
500 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. 

This portion of the act has been a 
prime factor in the readjustment from 
@ war economy and in the continued 
prosperity of the Nation. This has been 
accomplished with no burden upon the 
taxpayer and has provided benefits to 
the .veteran which would be normal in 
a period without wars. 

This act since its enactment has been 
used by millions of veterans to establish 
their right to a home in our free land. 
At the present time, however, some 11 
million veterans have not had the op- 
portunity to take advantage of this en- 
titlement. Many of these young men are 
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just now reaching the age and acquiring 
the income in which they will establish 
a family and a home and we should in 
no way cut off their rights and privileges 
when they are extended to other veter- 
ans of the same wars. This large per- 
centage of the men who have qualified 
for this present privilege but who at an 
average of 35 years of age will be denied 
participation unless this legislation 
passed should receive every considera-~ 
tion at this time. 

The bill that I have introduced pro- 
vides for the termination of the program 
over a period of 3 years from the present 
date of finalization through provision 
of a ‘1 month—not in excess of 36 
months—credit for each 2 full months 
served on active duty in World War IL 
and also provides a full 3-year exten- 
sion for disabled veterans. In further 
assistance to the veteran I have provided 
that the veterans sworn oath may serve 
as satisfactory evidence of his period of 
service to alleviate the many problems of 
and delay resulting from lost records. 

I sincerely hope that this bill or similar 
legislation will be approved before the 
adjournment of this Congress, and I 
strongly urge such action. 


Polio Vaccine for Every American Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a very fine article 
which appeared in the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette issue of April 12, 1956, 
written by Mr. R. C. Achorn, of the edi- 
torial staff, tracing the progress that has 
been made this past year in the use of 
Salk vaccine in combating polio. 

It is true that substantial progress has 
been made, but nevertheless, there is still 
a deplorable lack of the vaccine for use 
by both public and private medical units 
and practitioners. Since we have the 
vaccine formula, nothing should be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the produc- 
tion of sufficient allotments to take care 
of all American children at the earliest 
possible moment, and the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government 
should cooperate in this objective that is 
unquestionably in the best and widest 
national interest. 

The article follows: 

A YEAR OF PROGRESS AGAINST POLIO 

Some of the Worcester children who re- 
ceived polio shots this morning cried a little. 
: But this is a happy anniversary, nonethe- 
ess. 

On April 12, 1955, the University of Mich- 
igan polio evaluation center announced that 
the Salk vaccine had proved 69 to 90 percent 
effective in national tests. 

Later that same day, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, signed licenses authorizing six drug 
companies to manufacture Salk vaccine and 
distribute it nationally. 

That was the beginning. 
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IMPRESSIVE FIGURES 


What has that year brought? The figures 
are impressive, 

Some 1,300 persons were spared paralytic 
polio in 1955, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis estimated. 

Enough vaccine has been made to give 
2 shots each to almost 20 million persons— 
most of them children. 

The incidence of acute paralytic polio 
dropped 52 percent among 8-year-olds and 40 
percent among 7-year-olds. And those were 
the youngsters who had the shots. 

But cold figures don’t tell the whole story. 
There is no real measure of how much suffer- 
ing has been spared American families. Nor 
of how bright the future is in this regard. 

ON THE RUN 

“Polio isn’t licked let,” the National Foun- 
dation says. 

But it is certainly on the run. 

Take Massachusetts, where there was an 
epidemic last year. 

Among the unvaccinated children between 
46 and 10, the polio rate was 157 cases per 
\100,000. 

Among those who had received only a single 
shot, the rate was only 63 cases per 100,000 
children. 

There are still problems. The demand for 
vaccine far exceeds the supply. 

In Worcester, the health department has 
announced that it has free vaccine to meet 
only one-third of the requests for physi- 
cians. In other words, 2 children out of 3 
still cannot obtain shots in this manner. 

CONTINUING SHORTAGE 

Why the continuing shortage? 

One reason is the difficulty of producing 
the vaccine developed by Dr. Jonas Salk. 

It takes about 4 months to produce & 
batch of vaccine. Complicated testing 
methods are involved. In its final stages the 
vaccine is tested on monkeys. And a min- 
imum of 20 monkeys is required for a thor- 
ough test of each lot of vaccine. 

The shortage has another fact behind It. 

Only 3 of the 6 companies licensed by 
Mrs. Hobby have produced vaccine for public 
release steadily since last April. 

STIFFER TESTS 

Cutter Laboratories stopped releasing vac- 
cine after the United States Public Health 
Service reported it found live polio virus in 
some lots of Cutter vaccine. Test require- 
ments were stiffened after that. 

Sharp & Dohme, Inc., and Parke, Davis 
& Co. also stopped issuing vaccine. Parke, 
Davis & Co. recently returned to large-scale 
production. 

Those in steady production have been Fit 
Lilly & Co., Pitman-Moore Co., and Wyeth 
Laboratories. 

The Public Health Service has estimated 
enough vaccine will be released this year to 
give two shots each to about 80 million 
persons. 

That would be cut to about 55 million if it 
is decided to return to a 3-shot program. 

AGE LIMIT 


There is also the question of age. Last 
October the Public Health Service began al- 
locating vaccine to the States for all chil- 
dren through 14 and expectant mothers. 
Some States have raised the upper limit 
to 19. 

But polio cannot be regarded as simply 
a children’s disease. 

During last year’s polio epidemic in this 
State, 3,819 persons fell victim to the dis- 
ease. Of these 989 were 20 or older. Some 
183 of them were 35 or older. 

So the next step, as production permits, 
will unquestionably be to raise the upper age 
limit. 

Massachusetts, however, still has to catch 
up on shots for children, 
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For many months, the State department 
of public health opposed use of the vaccine. 
Not until January did it agree to permit re- 
sumption of a large-scale public program. 

The distinguished doctors on whom the 
State relied for advice considered that delay 
medically wise. Wise or not, it cost us some 
vaccine. 






TO OTHER STATES 


Use fell off so much during the period of 
delay that some of the Massachusetts allot- 
ment was reallocated to other States. In only 
four other States did the demand lag. 

Now the demand is brisk again,-so great 
that it temporarily cannot be met in full. 

But progress is being made. And from the 
long-range view of history, it will certainly 
appear to be spectacular progress. 

There are unanswered questions. A big 
one is: How long will these shots protect 
those who receive them? , 

The scientists simply don’t know yet. They 
are keeping close watch on children who were 
given experimental shots even before the 
1954 field tests. 

PROTECTION RETAINED 


At last report, they retained some protec- 
tion against the disease 214 years after the 
first injection. 

‘ When and if this protection declines below 
what is considered a safe level, the scientists 
will know when to give more booster shots. 

Dr. Salk has hinted that protection may 
remain even when it is beyond méasurement 
by available means. That has yet to be deter- 
mined. 

In another year of progress, some of these 
answers may well fall into place. 





Judge-Made Law 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appearing in the Buffalo Evening 
News was recently brought to my atten- 
tion and at request I ask its inclusion in 
the Recorp. Iam heartily in accord with 
the sentiment of this editorial and with 
the proposed legislation to restate the 
intent of Congress in regard to the re- 
cent action of the Court in overthrowing 
the sedition laws of 42 States of the 
Union. I believe it to be the clear intent 
of Congress that this body at no time 
seeks to usurp the rights of the States 
to provide for the national security as 
the action of the Court would indicate. 

I commend the editor of this paper and 
hope through inclusion in the Recorp of 
these remarks that the distinct threat 
to the rights of the States and their 
courts will be brought sharply into focus 
and immediate action taken to correct 
the interpretation as given in the ruling. 

The editorial follows: 

JUDGE-MADE Law 

“Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof.” 
(Sec. 3231, title 18, United States Code.) 

In view of the above general provision of 
the Federal criminal code, which includes 
the Smith Act and most of the other anti- 
subversive legislation in the Federal statutes, 
the Supreme Court had to reach pretty far 
last month when it outlawed the sedition 
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laws of 42 States and territories on the theory 

that Congress intended to take exclusive 
jurisdiction over national security when it 
passed the Smith Act. 

But this is one case where the Supreme 
Court may not have the last word after all. 
Since it handed down its 6-to-3 ruling, over- 
throwing the Pensylvania statute under 
which Steve Nelson was convicted of sedition, 
a@ movement to “repeal” the decision has 
been gathering momentum in Congress. And 
it has now received the solid support of the 
Justice Department, and in fact the official 
top-level blessing of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

In outlawing the State sedition laws, the 
Supreme Court made no claim that they 
were unconstitutional, but held rather that 
the intent of Congress was to “preempt” the 
field. The three dissenters found no such 
intent expressed or implied in any law, and 
the majority even conceded that Congress 
had not specifically asserted exclusive Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. Rather, it seemed to. be 
saying that, because many State sedition 
laws are obpectionably vague or arbitrary, 
it would be better to leave the subject to 
Uncle Sam. 

But the Supreme Court’s function is to 
apply the law as Congress has written it, 
not to declare what the law should be—and 
it was this clear intrusion on the legislative 
function, reading into the mind of Congress 
something that plainly wasn’t there, that has 
spurred the move in Congress to tell the 
Court in effect to tend to its own business. 

Actually, the bill which the Justice De- 
partment has now endorsed would simply 
restate the intent of Congress—exactly as 
Congress thought it had already stated it— 
“that the States may exercise concurrent 
power” to punish acts of sedition within 
their border. Passage of this legislation is 
not only necessary to restore the validity of 
the various State sedition laws, but under 
the circumstances it would be a timely and 
deserved reminder to the Supreme Court 
that its job is to interpret and apply the laws, 
not to rewrite them. 





Swiss Watches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Cotton Trade Journal, pub- 
lished in the city of Memphis, has wide 
circulation and its editorial comment is 
greatly respected. Recently there ap- 
peared an editorial on Swiss watches. 
It is so provocative that I have asked 
permission to include it in the REcorp. 

The editorial follows: 

Swiss WATCHES 


The concept of free trade, once a seething 
issue which divided Americans into oppos- 
ing political camps, has largely ceased to be 
controversial.~ In a shrinking world both 
political parties accept progressively freer 
trade as a desirable economic goal. The 
only area of disagreement lies in the con- 
sideration of claims of individual industries 
for special protection. 

It is recognized by all countries that cer- 
tain exceptions to the general freeing of 
trade are justified. No one today seriously 
advocates the lifting of all restrictions— 
except in a limited geographical area and 
embracing specific commodities, such as was 
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accomplished by the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 

While cottongrowers have traditionally 
been in the free-trade camp because of the 
important export volume of American cot- 
ton—and they still are in that camp, as 
are the merchants—not many growers would 
agree, for example, to let Mexican cotton be 
sold freely in this country. 

Because of such necessary restrictions, it 
is doubly important that where possible 
trade barriers be eased as much as possible. 
This is why we deplored the boosting of the 
tariff against Swiss watches by 50 percent at 
the time this action was taken; and why 
we now urge the hike be rescinded. ; 

There are the valid reasons that the Swiss 
are good customers for American products— 
including cotton—and that they pay off 
promptly in dollars. But the central issue 
to us is this: is the higher tariff necessary 
in order to maintain in this country an ade- 
quate number of skilled precision instru- 
ment makers necessary in time of war? 
This is the reason the President recommend- 
ed the tariff boost. 

Studies made subsequent to the President’s 
statement indicate it was not based on 
fact. Washington defense officials are now 
considering removing the “war necessity” veil 
from this issue and letting the economic facts 
speak for themselves. 

Let Swiss watches enter our country on a 
competitive basis. We believe cotton men 
generally feel the same way—and will lend 
their aid to see that the unfair restrictions 
are lifted. 





Bureau of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
astounded to read in the official publica- 
tion of the Bureau cf Reclamation, 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, The Reclamation Era, published 
at the taxpayers’ expense, a report on 
the recent authorization of the Colo- 
rado River storage project that com- 
pletely omits what, in the minds of many 
Members of Congress, was a most im- 
portant—in fact, an essential provision 
of that act. I refer, of course, to the 
provision that no dam or reservoir au- 
thorized by this act shall be built within 
a national park or monument. 

Before this provision was put in the 
bill, all polls indicated that the Mem- 
bers of this House would reject. the pro- 
posal by a majority of some 70 to 100 
votes. When the Managers on the part 
of the House made their report after the 
conference with the Senators, the first 
matter that they discussed had to do 
with this threat to the national parks. 
This report said, and I quote: 

The matter of retaining intact our na- 
tional park system was an important issue 
in the consideration by Congress of this 
legislation. 


It went on to point out that the House- 
approved bill “makes clear the intention 
of the House that there be no invasion 
or impairment of the national park sys- 
tem by the works authorized to be con- 
structed under this legislation.” 
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Yet the Bureau of Reclamation’s own 
official report completely ignores this— 
it is a very pointed omission. 

This park provision occurs in section 3 
of the bill and there are only two sen- 
tences in this section. The first one 
states that it is not the intention of Con- 
gress to preclude consideration of other 
projects, and the Bureau of Reclamation 
takes pains to emphasize this sentence. 

However, they say not a word about 
the sentence that immediately follows 
and makes plain that Congress does not 
want any dam built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation or anybody else in our na- 
tional parks or monuments. 

How does the Bureau expect to have 
support for the appropriations of these 
projects if it is going to ignore so fla- 
grantly one of the essential requirements 
of Congress in carrying out the author- 
ization of this project? 

The statement which appeared in the 
May 1956 issue of The Reclamation Era 
follows: 

CoLoraDo RIverR STORAGE PROJECT HEADS NEw 
RECLAMATION AUTHORIZATIONS 


“Signing into law by President Eisenhower 
of the Colorado River storage project au- 
thorizing legislation is an historic milestone 
in the annals of the upper Colorado River 
Basin States and of the Nation,” Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay said on 
April 11, 1956. 

“It is gratifying to see the way cleared for 
construction of this great project. Future 
generations will owe a debt of gratitude to 
the President and the Congress for their 
conservation foresight in enacting this legis- 
lation,” said Secretary McKay. 

Reclamation Commissioner W. A. Dex- 
heimer said, “Even though we proposed to 
start construction immediately, it will not 
be completed and fully operative in our 
time.” 

Comprehensive development of the water 
resources of the uper Colorado River Basin 
has been initiated by authorization of the 
Colorado River storage project and partici- 
pating projects. 

A full or supplemental irrigation water 
supply of more than 366,000 acres of land, in- 
stalled hydroelectric power capacity of 
about 1,100,000 kilowatts and other multiple 
benefits are contemplated by the authorized 
construction. Several decades will be re- 
quired to bring the comprehensive basin 
development to fruition. 

The construction of 4 major multi- 
purpose reservoir storage units and 11 par- 
ticipating reclamation projects in the 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming is authorized. The Secretary of 
the Interior is also instructed to give priority 
to investigations and preparation of plan- 
ning reports for an additional 25 irrigation 
projects. This initial authorization of 
projects and priority in planning, however, 
is without intent of the Congress to inter- 
fere with or preclude consideration and au- 
thorization of other additional projects in 
the comprehensive plan of development. 

The upper Colorado development is the 
largest reclamation project in point of dol- 
lar authorization ever to be approved by the 
Congress in a single, specific piece of legis- 
lation. 

The act authorizes appropriation of not 
more than $760,000,000 for construction of 
the initially authorized development of the 
upper Colorado River storage project. A 
separate fund in the United States Treasury, 
Known as the upper Colorado River Basin 
fund, is established for construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the units and 
projects. 

Funds appropriated by the Congress will 
be credited to the basin fund as advances 
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from the Treasury. Project revenues also 
will be credited to the fund and those in 
excess of operating needs will be paid annu- 
ally to the United States Treasury to return 
construction costs allocated to power and 
municipal water supply, both with interest, 
and costs of the storage units allocated to 
irrigation without interest within 50 years 
after completion. 

Project revenues in excess of those required 
for the foregoing needs will be apportioned 
among the States of the upper division as 
follows: Colorado, 46 percent; Utah, 21.5 
percent; Wyoming, 15.5 percent; and New 
Mexico, 17 percent, except that revenues in 
the fund from any participating project are 
apportioned to the State in which the project 
is located. Such apportioned revenue is to 
be used only to assist in repaying irrigation 
construction costs of participating projects 
in the State to which apportioned. The 
Secretary will submit business-type budgets 
annually to the Congress covering the basin 
fund operations. 

Construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the units and participating projects will be 
governed by Federal Reclamation laws, and 
operation of these facilities will be in ac- 
cordance with the Mexican Water Treaty, the 
Colorado Basin compact, the upper Colorado 
River Basin compact, and other documents 
which are commonly referred to as the law of 
the Colorado River. 

Contracts to provide for repayment of irri- 
gation water users’ obligations, within 50 
years exclusive of a development period and 
for irrigation distribution systems, are re- 
quired prior to construction of the partici- 
pating projects. 

For a period of 10 years following enact- 
ment of the legislation, no water from any 
participating projects authorized by this leg- 
islation is to be delivered to new lands for 
production of any basic commodity as de- 
fined by the 1949 Agricultural Act which is 
in excess of normal supply unless the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture calls for such production 
in the interest of national security. 

Public recreation facilities and facilities to 
mitigate losses and propagate fish and wild- 
life are also authorized by the legislation. 





More Scientists Are a National Necessity 
for Survival in an Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely edi- 
torial entitled “Important Fair for Young 
Scientists,” which appeared in the April 
17, 1956, issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette. 

The article follows: 

IMPORTANT FaIR FOR YOUNG SCIENTISTS 

Don’t let anyone tell you the days of pio- 
neering are over. There are plenty of chal- 
lenges ahead—but in different fields. 

The pioneer of old was a man of courage, 
a hewer of timber, and a crack shot. 

Today’s pioneer is the scientist. And in- 
stead of fighting Indians and hacking his 
living out of a wilderness, he wrestles with 
the problems of aviation electronics and 
elaborate office machinery. 

American industry is practically begging 
for competent physicists, mathematicians, 
metallurgists, chemists, and mechanical or 
electrical engineers. Many firms want to 
build atomic powerplants for fleets of ships, 
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new operational instruments for military 
aircraft, reliable scientific instruments to 
permit increased use of radioisotopes in 
medicine for diagnostic and therapeutic 
purposes. 

The possibilities are almost endless. But 
one reason industry is begging for qualified 
help is that scientific subjects are not being 
taught in secondary schools as they used to 
be nor as they must be in this new scientific 
age. There is a serious shortage of science 
teachers. And students often turn to easier 
subjects. 

The Worcester County Regional Science 
Fair to be held April 19-21 at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute’s Gymnasium is a splendid 
effort to whet the interest of secondary 
school youngsters in scientific pursuits. 

The Worcester and Greendale Kiwanis 
Clubs, which sponsor it, have done a fine 
thing for the youth of this area. A total of 
2,872 students in grades 10, 11, and 12 in the 
public, private, and parochial schools entered 
the competition. Sixty winners will enter 
their exhibits in the regional fair at WPI. 
From these, two will be picked as top win- 
ners. They and their science teachers and 
their exhibits will be sent (expenses paid) 
to the National Science Fair to be held in 
May 1956 in Oklahoma City. 

This fair is something young and old alike 
should see. In addition to the students’ ex- 
hibits, there will be adult exhibits. These 
include a replica of the 50,000-ton press for 
aircraft forgings at Wyman-Gordon Co., and 
@ sample .Westinghouse atomic reactor in 
color. 

The adult displays are to show the stu- 
dents what can result from devoting their 
lives to science. 

This fair should prove a healthy stimulant 
to creative thinking, which is so important 
to science. It should also dramatize the im- 
portance of the role of the science teacher 
in the pioneering days of the second half of 
the 20th century. 





Youth Likes Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague JOHN RossIon recently called 
our attention to a survey conducted 
among 433,253 high-school students 
from 12,140 classrooms throughout the 
country by Wesleyan University which 
showed that an astonishing 62 percent 
of these students preferred a Republican 
over a Democrat as President of the 
United States. 

There can be no doubt that President 
Eisenhower has captured the confidence 
of our young people everywhere with 
his successful efforts to provide honest, 
sound, efficient Government for all peo- 
ple, young and old. 

Further indication that young people 
like Ike has been dramatically shown 
in mock political conventions and pri- 
maries held on university and college 
campuses in each of the 48 States. 

Not long ago, I had the opportunity 
to address the student body of Case In- 
stitute of Technology. The students 
then proceeded to nominate Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for a second term as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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Today, my good friend Prof. Donald 
A. Koch sent a clipping from the Bald- 
win-Wallace Exponent to my office which 
tells of another college campus victory 
for our great President, not only among 
the students, but also among the mem- 
bers of the Baldwin-Wallace faculty. 

Sa results of the Baldwin-Wallace 
College mock primary are extremely re- 
vealing, and I commend this article 
from the Exponent to your attention: 
Ike Is LikeD By B-WITEs Vore SHOWS 


Dwight David Eisenhower is well liked by 
Baldwin-Wallace students if the mock pri- 
mary held on campus May 8 is any indica- 
tion. The man from Kansas tallied 218 votes, 
72 percent of the 302 votes cast. 

Eisenhower drew 207 of his votes from 
students who marked Republican as their 
party preference. Eleven Democrats sup- 
ported him. 

Of the 302 votes cast, 212 were Republican 
while 90 were Democrat. Adlai Stevenson 
led the Democratic voting with 52 supporters. 
Estes Kerauver, the coonskin cap Senator 
from Tennessee, was runner-up with 20. 

In the Republican vice president race, 
RicHarD Nrxon led the pack with 132 
votes while, surprisingly enough, Gov. Frank 
Lausche, of Ohio, an independent Democrat, 
Was second with 33. George Humphrey, Ei- 
senhower’s Secretary of Treasury, finished 
third with 20. 

Averell Harriman, Tammany Hall’s New 
York Governor, won the Democratic Vice 
President contest with 30 votes. KEFAUVER 
was runner-up with 19, and Lrnnon JoHnN- 
SON, majority Senate floor leader from Texas, 
placed third with 14. 

C. William O'Neill, Ohio attorney general, 
won the GOP gubernatorial nod with 131 
votes, a goodly margin over second place 
John Brown who tallied 53. 

Mike DiSalle, Office of Price Stabilization 
chief when Harry Truman occupied the 
White House, had little trouble snaring the 
Democratic bid for the governor’s mansion. 
He copped 50 votes; runner-up Charles 
Sweeney, Cleveland municipal judge, tallied 
23 votes. 

The faculty showed a GOP preference, 
but not to the same extent the students did. 
Of the 26 votes cast, 16 were Republican and 
10 Democratic. 

All 16 Republicans indicated Eisenhower 
as their presidential choice. Stevenson took 
9 ballots and Harriman grabbed 1 on the 
Democratic ledger. 

Other faculty GOP results were: Vice 
President, Nixon, 10; Humphrey, 4; Lausche, 
2. Governor, O’Neill, 12; Brown, 3. 

Other faculty Democratic results were: 
Vice President, Harriman, 4; Kefauver, 3; 
Johnson, 1. Governor, DiSalle, 9. 

The B-W Young Republican and Young 
Democrat Clubs sponsored the primary in 
cooperation with the Citizenship Clearing 
House of Northern Ohio, Mr. Reed Smith, 
B-W representative. 

For President: Republican, Eisenhower, 
207; Knowland, 3; Humphrey, 1; Nixon, 1. 

Democratic: Stevenson, 52; Kefauver, 20; 
Eisenhower, 11; Harriman, 4; L. Johnson, 1; 
Lausche, 1. 

For Vice President: Republican, Nixon, 
132; Lausche, 33; Humphrey, 20; Krlowland, 
14: C. Herter, 2; Stevenson, 3; Kefauver, 3; 
William Fortner, 1. 

Democrat: Harriman, 30; Kefauver, 19; L. 
Johnson, 14; Stevenson, 9; Lausche, 7; Clem- 
ents, 3; Nixon, 3; Knowland, 1; G. Humphrey, 
i. 
For Governor: Republican, O’Neill, 131; 
Brown, 53; DiSalle, 4; Sweeney, 1. 

Democratic: DiSalle, 50; Sweeney, 23; 
O'Neil, 7; Brown, 3. 
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The Dairy Farmer and Falling Prices 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
a letter which I have received from a 
farmer and his wife on the dairy situa- 
tion in my congressional district. My 
constituents make out a very good case 
to show that they are getting short- 
changed in their farm operations. Un- 
der leave to extend, I am including this 
challenging letter: 

DELAVAN, WIs., May 2, 1956. 
Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We are in agree- 
ment with your views on recent farm legis- 
lation, per the bulletin. 

There is one gross injustice practiced on 
Wisconsin dairymen that should be rectified. 
As you know, a base is set for the Chicago 
market during the fall months and we are 
penalized for anything shipped over that 
amount. For several years past the months, 
when the base is now figured, has been a 
time of drought and poor pasture—just in 
between barn feeding and fall pasture and 
consequently short milk production. Dairy- 
men voted against such a plan, but it was 
forced on them anyway. 

Like most dairymen, we try to maintain an 
even flow of milk throughout the year in 
order to meet monthly expenses. Nature just 
will not permit all the cows freshening in the 
fall without a loss connected with feeding, 
delayed freshening, etc., as you know, 

I would like to list below just how this 
affects dairymen like ourselves. We had a 
3.6 test for the month of February (paid 
March 18) which makes the prices paid some- 
what higher than dairymen with a lower 
test receive. 

We shipped 14,004 pounds of milk from 
our farm. 

We were paid $3.51 per hundredweight for 
10,757 pounds. 

We were paid $3.11 per hundredweight for 
3,247 pounds. - 

Our regular deductions (nearly the same 
each month) were: 





SRA. 2c cette accent dlindsian $21. 64 
BEIA GORGE nisin cctnncettiicccnace 2. 80 
Wisi CeC tN a. sti cine wccn cinitiiaiinntinn 2.70 
COREG 5 ann ct mkdteti ine naninmne 2.30 

29. 44 


We ended up with a milk check for $457.37 
for 14,004 pounds‘! of milk. This means we 
received $3.26 per hundredweight for 3.6 
grade A milk after Borden deductions. This 
figure certainly does not compare with what 
we are supposed to receive and Government 
prices set should consider hauling, etc., in 
figuring prices paid. Who got the extra profit 
from our milk during February? 

Dairymen are rightfully disgusted when 
they read the newspaper figures that we are 
paid and then see what we get. If it is legal 
for the Government to set the price that we 





21Same milk would sell for over $1,600 as 
we ship to Chicago fluid market. Butterfat 
content would be reduced to 42 also, for 
which producer would be penalized about 28 
cents per hundredweight more. Extra fat 
makes butter. 
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receive why isn’t it legal to put a ceiling on 
the selling price during this period of farm 
depression? Cheaper prices to the consumer 
would move the surplus. 

There is never a reference to parity by the 
Agricultural Department that does not say 
“high rigid support prices to farmers,” 
which is misrepresentation to the public and 
poor publicity. 

The stockpile of dairy products which 
depresses the market was first built, as we 
remember, during the Democratic adminis- 
tration as a stockpile for war emergency and 
the reason it accumulated was that because 
of rationing it was not for sale and the pub- 
lic had to deny themselves to build it. 

Ammunition, machinery, clothing and 
many other materials were stockpiled in the 
same way. After the war was over the 
material no longer needed was scrapped and 
the worker who produced these goods has 
not had to exist on starvation wages since, 

The surplus food should have been dis- 
posed of to the hungry and indigent at that 
time and there was a great need that was 
worldwide. Just one segment of the Amer- 
ican people should not still be penalized for 
doing their patriotic duty. 

The fabulous sums paid for storing sur- 
plus farm products should be discontinued 
immediately. Let the goods seek the mar- 
ket level during the emergency and pay the 
subsidy to the farmer who is the party sup- 
posed to benefit. Also, limit the amount 
paid by way of subsidy and the “hobby” 
farmers will soon get out of the farming 
business and the Government can collect the 
income tax they are using to build up farm 
surpluses. 

It seems to farmers I know, after reading 
about cheese maker and butter manufac- 
turer “windfalls”; that 75 percent of parity 
has saved the dairy industry, etc. that the 
Republicans would be wise to replace the 
sheep and wheat man before November, 

We wish you success in your own cam- 
paign. 

Sincerely, - 
Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Torren. 





Industrial Health and Safety at Atomic 
Installations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


. Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent radiation exposure of 
a@ group of workmen employed on a nu- 
clear reactor project at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
has focused attention on the need for a 
comprehensive study of the problem of 
industrial health and safety of those 
engaged in this important work in the 
atomic-energy field. Our laws affecting 
workmen’s compensation, disability in- 
surance, medical care, and unemploy- 
ment insurance should be reviewed as 
they apply to workers who risk their lives 
through exposure to atomic radiation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
call attention to the recent statement of 
Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, legislative rep- 
resentative of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 

Organizations, before the Joint Commit- 
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tee on Atomic Energy, in which this 
problem of industrial health and safety 
in atomic installations is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Mr. Biemiller’s statement fol- 
lows: 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, LEGISLA- 
TIVE REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
or LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS, BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
on ATomic ENERGY, May 21, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Andrew J. 
Biemiller. I am a legislative representative 
for the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, with 
offices at 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. I am accompanied by Mr. Leo Good- 
man, of our research department. 

The subject of today’s hearing is one of 
utmost importance to organized labor. Just 
last week many representatives of our or- 
ganization participated here in Washington 
in the President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety. At this conference the AFL- 
CIO’s position was stated by Secretary- 
Treasurer William Schnitzler. He stressed 
the important role labor unions could 
play in a campaign to reduce industrial 
accidents and improve the record of occupa- 
tional accidents and industrial safety. He 
noted that unions are frequently ignored in 
these campaigns. The fact is that we are 
here today primarily because of the annual 
toll of 14,000 dead and nearly 2 million 
injured as the result of industrial accidents. 
Admiral Straus also addressed that confer- 
ence and in his comments, in our judgment, 
painted too rosy a picture of the safety pre- 
cautions and the comparatively low level of 
accidents associated with the nuclear sci- 
ence industries. 

Mr. Chairman, we in organized labor have 
had some experience with the actual devel- 
opments in this industry and we do not feel 
the picture is as good as has been portrayed 
here and elsewhere, nor are the remedies 
proposed here adequate to meet the realities 
of the situation. 

In this field of protection from hazard, 
organized labor has an obligation not only 
to its own membership in atomic installa- 
tions but also to the general public in the 
community, who are the families of the 
workers in the plants, their relatives and 
friends. Insofar as we are able, we shall 
insist upon the kind of protection which 
will minimize the possibility of harmful 
effects resulting from the application of 
nuclear science to industrial uses. 

In the background materials submitted 
with the McKinney panel report, on page 
503, the members of the labor seminar stated 
the criteria which they recommended to the 
McKinney panel in regard to health and 
safety. Mr. Chairman, I request that that 
section be inserted in my remarks at this 
point. The McKinney panel adopted some 
of labor’s recommendations. On page 128 
of the McKinney panel report they urged 
the Commission to step up its program of 
research into “the causes, effects, and con- 
trol of afomic hazards * * * in order that 
both those concerned with protection 
against harmful levels of radiation and those 
concerned with providing insurance to cover 
such damage.” 

Mr. Chairman, we of organized labor find 
ourselves vitally concerned in both aspects. 
The various proposals pending before this 
committee make us apprehensive, that in- 
sufficient consideration has been given to 
the problems which lie ahead. A number of 
witnesses have appeared here before the 
committee including some who participated 
in an executive advisory seminar back in 
March, advocating adoption of Federal 
residual insurance as a condition for prog- 
ress by private enterprise in the atomic 
power field. 


Shortly after that meeting, the members 
of Local 301, IUE-AFL-CIO, the Knolls Labo- 
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ratory in Schenectady, N. Y., held a fifth 
memorial to the first worker who died in the 
atomic power industry. I would like to in- 
troduce into the record a circular issued by 
Local 301 at the time of Joe Stevens’ death. 
The circular is headed “Joe Stevens Did Not 
Have To Die.” The circular ends with the 
appeal that Joe Stevens’ fellow workers con- 
tribute to a fund to help meet the expenses 
for Joe Stevens’ then unborn child, which 
was born during the summer of 1951. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem that is new in 
regard to workmen’s compensation, disability 
insurance, medical care, and unemployment 
insurance in this new industry is that ex- 
posure to physically harmful radiation can 
take place and the individual worker or 
workers, or the whole community which has 
been affected, may not even know it. We 
were surprised, therefore, when we noted the 
establishment of a committee of lawyers, 
whose purpose it was to formulate a statute 
of limitations for claims to be filed subse- 
quent to exposure. 

Chairman ANDERSEN pointed out in his re- 
marks to the northeastern regional meeting 
of the American Bar Association, in April, 
that the Supreme Court ruling in Mac- 
Pherson v. Buick Co. prevails today. So the 
lawyers for the insurance industry come be- 
fore this committee and recommend a Fed- 
eral assumption of residual risk on a limited 
basis, with the recommendation that there 
be a limitation of amount with human life 
valued at $25,000 to, and I quote: “Serve as 
a brake on runaway juries which might 
sometimes be as great a threat to the new 
industry as the runaway reactor.” 

I can understand the necessity of trying 
to limit by Federal statute the amount of 
awards for injury because only last month 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. settled 
out of court 7 of a series of 8 personal injury 
claims at the Y-12 plant in Oak Ridge. Mr. 
John W. Henderson of Chesnee, S. C., who 
suffered permanent blindness and a frac- 
tured collarbone, received a settlement of 
$75,000. This settlement resulted from an 
explosion which the AEC has hushed up. 

The local newspaper in Oak Ridge has edi- 
torially called for more information regard- 
ing accidents so that they could be avoided 
rather than the application of the security 
clamp which leaves doubt, fear, and ignor- 
ance as to how to avoid their recurrence 
prevalent in the community. Last week the 
Y-12 plant had another explosion; this time 
the facts were admitted and it is revealed 
that zirconium oxide stored in the scrap 
pile “just went boom.” William Stooksbury 
of Andersonville was killed and two other 
workers seriously injured. 

Mr. Chairman, while the Cole bill and the 
Price bill propose Federal assumption of re- 
sidual risk, the AEC has sponsored a series 
of meetings with State officials which have 
brought some thinking regarding health and 
safety around to the point where there is 
pending before this committee H. R. 8676, 
which states, and I quote (line 11): “When- 
ever the Commission receives from the gov- 
ernor of any State a certificate to the effect 
that the State has an agency competent to 
exercise jurisdiction in any portion of the 
health and safety aspects of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, then the Commission is 
directed on the day 6 months after the date 
of the receipt of that certificate, to relin- 
quish the jurisdiction of health and safety 
in the area specified in the certificate.” 

It seems to us, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
highly inconsistent to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume the risk while consideration 
is being given to handing over control of the 
standards to the States on the say-so of the 
governor. Mr. Chairman, this question 
shduld not be acted on too hastily. We are 
dealing here in the future with many un- 
knowns. New diseases formerly unheard of 
are being created by this industry. New 
legal problems, as the chairman has pointed 
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out, face us in the future. Many develop- 
ments will occur which we cannot possibly 
imagine in this room. 

One of our affiliated organizations, the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, is still 
trying to get redress for a member. 

Arthur L. Cardwell, employed at Oak Ridge 
in 1945 and required to handle beryllium 
with his bare hands, became infected with 
what was later diagnosed as beryllium poi- 
soning. No precautionary measures were 
taken by the contractor until April 1948. 
The gradual course of the disease has 
brought Mr. Cardwell to a continually deteri- 
orating condition in the hospital, without 
funds, and his savings completely exhausted. 
Because he accepted a $4,000 payment from 
the employer’s insurance carrier, the AEC 
wipes its hands of the case, and on January 
25 of this year advised President Hayes of the 
Machinists, “It does not appear that Mr. 
Cardwell’s situation is one which would war- 
rant further study or action by this office.” 

The AEC always minimizes the impact of 
any accident but the workers in Oak Ridge 
know that the Arco reactor blew up, and I 
quote from the Oak Ridger of April 10, 1956, 
“Rather than a wrong button or a misunder- 
standing he (the Argonee spokesman) de- 
scribes what happened as split-second inde- 
cision or underestimation of the necessary 
shutdown time.” Nearby at Fort Belvoir 
where the most penetrating type of emis- 
sion from radiation, gamma rays, were “left 
unshielded for about 3 hours * * * contrary 
to standard practice * * * the AEC says the 
men who were exposed are unharmed.” To- 
day’s paper carries the story that one per- 
son who was exposed has died. There may 
or may not be some connection. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of con- 
troversy regarding the level of safe exposure. 
I am sure this committee is familiar with 
the point of view of Prof. G. Hoyt Whip- 
ple of the University of Rochester, that the 
present exposure standard of 0.3 roentgen 
per week be reduced to “a figure no greater 
than one-tenth of this as the criterion for 
nuclear powerplants.” 

Organized labor has sought the facts re- 
garding hazards in this industry. Five years 
ago my colleague, Mr. Goodman, asked the 
AEC to establish a training course on safety 
and hazard problems. The request was re- 
fused. But the papers released at Geneva, 
particularly that of the ILO entitled “Pro- 
tection of Workers Against Ionizing Radia- 
tion,” pointed up the seriousness of the high 
permissive level of exposure which has been 
permitted in the United States. As we 
pointed out in the labor seminar report, ex- 
posure is cumulative and the level of ex- 
posure may be exceeded by excessive X-rays 
following accident or other medical treat- 
ment procedures. We recommended, there- 
fore, for the protection of the human race 
itself as well as the individual workers in- 
volved, the establishment of the highest 
standards of protection—a shorter workweek, 
longer vacations, and rotation of workers 
from jobs where high levels of exposure are 
likely. In addition, each worker should have 
a copy of his own tally sheet regarding his 
total exposure for life. 

Existing compensation legislation and re- 
strictive statutes of limitations not designed 
to deal with this atomic problem should be 
reviewed. A comprehensive study should be 
made with adequate representation of the 
affected unions involved so that we are given 
an opportunity to participate and help form- 
ulate the new standards which are needed. 

I do not pose at length the even greater 
problems which are raised by such presenta- 
tions as that of Senator WELKER on the floor 
of the Senate March 20 in regard to the whole 
problem of location of atomic installations 
in relation to their proximities to centers of 
population, nor the equally serious problem 
being studied in connection with the investi- 
gation of civilian defense of what happened 
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when an industrial power reactor becomes a 
potential military target. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we renew two 
pleas: 

1. It is high time the AEC stops hiding 
behind the cloak of “security” in its refusal 
to give information in accident cases. We 
trust the committee will look into this 
question. 

2. The need for thorough conference with 
labor representatives on safety questions and 
many other aspects of manpower and labor 
relation questions grows greater day by day. 
We urge the committee to initiate the neces- 
sary legislation to establish a satutory labor- 
management advisory committee to the AEC. 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith my statement made before the 
Senate Judiciary Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee, in favor of H. R. 9424, on May 24, 
1956: 

The hearings being held by this distin- 
guished committee on H. R. 9424 are most 
timely and important indeed. I appreciate 
the opportunity of appearing before you to 
present my views and to urge prompt and 
favorable consideration of this bill which is 
essential to enable the Federal enforcement 
agencies to deal more effectively with the 
merger threat to the competitive economy. 

To determine how serious this threat is, 
our House Judiciary Antitrust Subcommittee 
made an extensive study and report on the 
entire corporate and bank merger problem. 
It found that the present rate of corporate 
and bank mergers is not only alagyming but 
constitutes one of the most ominous clouds 
on the economic horizon, since it is drasti- 
cally reducing competition in many areas and 
accelerating the trend toward greater and 
greater concentration of economic power.’ 

To cite a few statistics, in 1955 the number 
of corporate mergers set a 25-year record 
and proceeded at a rate 4 times that of 
1949. What is more, since 1951 over 3,000 
independent concerns in the manufacturing, 
mining, trade and service industries have 
disappeared in the process.* 

Our subcommittee found the same merger 
trend exists in the banking field as well, 
which is concentrating control of the Na- 
tion’s financing resources into fewer and 
fewer hands. In fact, the rapidly accelerat- 
ing trend of mergers stands out as the major 
development in the field of banking during 
the past 5 years. From 1950 through 1955 
about 850 of the commercial banks of the 
Nation have been lost by way of mergers and 
consolidations. In 1955 alone 250 mergers 
have occurred, a 22-year record.* 

It is against this background that the 
House Judiciary Antitrust Subcommittee 
after extensive hearings,’ the House Judiciary 
Committee, and the House of Representa- 
tives, each without dissent, approved the 
present bill. I would also point out that 
the bill is supported by the President, the 
Department of Justice, and the Federal Trade 
Commission, 
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Specifically, what does the bill do and why 
is its passage imperative? First, the bill 
plugs a loophole in section 7 of the Clayton 
Act resulting from the fact that the present 
section covers only bank mergers achieved 
by stock acquisitions, but fails to cover bank 
mergers accomplished by means of asset ac- 
quisitions. The bill plugs this loophole by 
providing the Attorney General and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board with the same authority 
to move against asset acquisitions by banks 
as they now have to move against stock 
acquisitions. 

Second, it further amends section 7 to 
require prior notification of certain corpo- 
rate mergers. 

Finally, the bill amends section 15 of the 
Clayton Act to provide the Federal Trade 
Commission with authority to seek a prelim- 
inary court injunction restraining the com- 
pletion of a merger until adjudication of its 
legality. 

Each of these provisions I should now like 
to discuss with you. 


BANK MERGERS 


Bank mergers are circumscribed by the 
provisions of the Sherman Act of 18960 which 
prohibits combinations in restraint of trade, 
attempts to monopolize, or monopolization 
of trade or commerce. Illegality is estab- 
lished by proof that the merger has actually 
resulted in an unreasonable lessening of com- 
petition; it is immaterial whether the merger 
was accomplished by stock or asset acquisi- 
tions. 

Section 7 of the Clayton Act adopted in 
1914 on the other hand, deals specifically 
with corporate and bank mergers and bans 
those achieved by stock purchases where 
there is a reasonable probability of a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition or a tend- 
ency to monopoly. Responsibility for en- 
forcing the section insofar as banks are con- 
cerned was vested concurrently in the At- 
torney General and the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Section 7 was designed to stop mergers 
beyond the reach of the Sherman Act but 
its failure to include mergers accomplished 
by asset acquisitions resulted in a loophole 
which so far as nonbanking corporations 
are concerned was closed by passage of the 
Antimerger Act of 1950. However, because 
of revisions made in subsequent versions of 
antimerger bills, it became impracticable to 
include within the scope of this act corpo- 
rations other than those subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission. 
This left asset acquisitions by banks un- 
affected by the new law since authority to 
enforce the provisions of section 7 dealing 
with banks is vested in the Federal Reserve 
Board and not in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This gap in existing law which 
allows a bank merger accomplished by pur- 
chase of assets irrespective of its injurious 
effect on competition has no logical basis. 
What is more, many bank mergers in recent 
years have been accomplished by this device. 

There is no doubt that this loophole in 
section 7 has seriously hampered the efforts 
of the enforcement agencies and that legis- 
lation is urgently needed which would pro- 
vide the Federal Reserve Board and the At- 
torney General with the same authority to 
move against bank mergers accomplished by 
asset acquisitions as they now have to move 
against bank mergers achieved by stock 
acquisitions. 

The purpose of the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 1 of the present bill is to provide such 
authority. That paragraph, it will be noted, 
is identical with H. R. 5948 which was ap- 
proved by the House on February 6, 1955, 
without a dissenting voice. Since the pres- 
ent bill incorporates H. R. 5948 in toto, sep- 
arate consideration of that bill is, of course, 
unnecessary. 

It is important to note that the bank- 
merger provisions of the present bill do not 
extend antitrust jurisdiction to any area not 
previously covered by the antitrust laws, 
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Authority of State banking supervisors to 
approve or disapprove mergers under local 
law would remain unaffected subject, of 
course, to the right of Federal enforcement 
agencies to proceed in the event of a possible 
violation of the Sherman Act or the Clayton 
Act as amended by the pending bill. 

The right of Federal enforcement officials 
to intervene in such situations is one of long 
standing. For example, the Attorney Gen- 
eral now can proceed under the Sherman 
Act against bank mergers, regardless of how 
accomplished, where they restrain competi- 
tion unreasonably. Furthermore, either the 
Attorney General or the Federal Reserve 
Board can move under section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act against bank mergers achieved by 
stock acquisitions where the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create monopoly. Thus the bill, in pro- 
viding the same right of action under the 
Clayton Act against bank mergers accomp- 
lished by asset acquisitions, merely follows 
the existing Federal statutory pattern inso- 
far as State-Federal division of responsibil- 
ity is concerned. 

Moreover, section 7 as proposed to be 
amended, would provide a far more effec- 
tive weapon than the Sherman Act in deal- 
ing with bank mergers. This is because the 
Clayton Act requires proof only of a rea- 
sonable probability of a substantial lessen- 
ing of competition whereas the Sherman 
Act requires proof that competition has ac- 
tually been lessened ureasonably. Conse- 
quently, the bill would allow Federal en- 
forcement agencies to deal with bank mer- 
gers well before they have attained such ef- 
fects as would justify a Sherman Act pro- 
ceeding. At the same time it is recognized 
that in some cases a bank merger would not 
be contrary to the policy of the antitrust 
laws or of the present bill even though it 
may lessen competition. For instance, an 
acquisition of a bank which otherwise would 
be faced with the possibility of failure would 
be permissible. Also permissible would be a 
situation where the acquisition is the most 
practicable means of dealing with a problem 
bank having inadequate capital or unsound 
assets or where the acquired bank has no 
adequate provision for management succes- 
sion. Also, where several banks in a small 
town are compelled by an over-banked sit- 
uation to resort to unsound competitive 
practices which may eventually have an ad- 
verse effect upon the condition of the banks, 
the merger of two or more of the banks may 
well be in the public interest. The same 
principle applies where there are not ade- 
quate banking facilities.* 

I would stress that the bank merger pro- 
visions of the bill represent no departure 
whatsoever from the basic principles of sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act. Nor do I be- 
lieve that the characteristics of the banking 
industry are so unique as to justify such a 
departure. I am aware that the Office of 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation take the 
position that while they are in accord with 
the general purpose of the bank merger 
provision of the present bill, they believe that 
this purpose can best be accomplished by an 
amendment of the banking statutes rather 
than by an amendment of the antitrust laws. 
Their proposal would vest administrative re- 
sponsibility in the bank supervisory agencies 
and most important of all, would deprive the 
Department of Justice of enforcement re- 
sponsibility in the bank merger field. 

The position taken by the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency must be viewed 
in light of the fact that the Comptroller, 
Mr. Ray Gidney, has repeatedly assured our 
Antitrust Subcommittee that he would not 
in the exercise of his responsibility approve 
any bank merger which would be contrary 
to the policy of the Antimerger Act of 1950, 
which prohibits corporate mergers where the 
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effect may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
section of the country. But, contrary to 
these assurances, Mr. Gidney in the some 
3 years since he has occupied the office has 
approved over 300 mergers throughout the 
country, many of which have had extremely 
damaging competitive consequences. The 
amazing fact is that in no instance has 
Mr. Gidney disapproved a bank merger on 
‘the basis that it might substantially lessen 
competition. What this indicates more than 
anything else is Mr. Gidney’s predilection 
for rubber stamping bank mergers. 

Mr. Gidney has not issued anything spe- 
cific to the examiners in regard to consider- 
ing anticompetitive factors; he has never 
notified national bank examiners or given 
them any specific admonition that it is his 
policy as Comptroller to disapprove any bank 
merger violative of the policy of the Anti- 
merger Act. Nor has he required examiners 
to make findings of fact with regard to com- 
petitive considerations in recommending ap- 
proval or disapproval of proposed bank 
mergers. 

In this context Mr. Gidney’s statement 
that his office will disapprove any bank 
merger that might jeopardize competition 
must be taken with a grain of salt. Fur- 
thermore, it is doubtful that Comptroller 
Gidney is even aware of the purposes of 
antimerger legislation or of the dangers that 
mergers pose to the competitive banking 
structure. This conclusion is indicated by 
Mr. Gidney’s testimony before our subcom- 
mittee that he “would not say any banks 
have been eliminated from competition” as 
a result of the mergers that have occurred 
in recent years. In his view, even if a merger 
takes place between the only two banks in 
a community, “there is still competition in 
the community.” As was pointed out to 
him, under this theory “that there is still 
competition where you have mergers * * * 
that consolidations bring about competition 
* * * you can never have the application of 
the Antimerger Act.” 

It ts significant that the position of these 
two agencies differs sharply from the posi- 
tion taken by the President, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Department of Justice, and 
the Federal Trade Commission, all of whom 
conclude that legislation limiting bank 
mergers which have substantial anticompeti- 
tive consequences should come through re- 
vision of antitrust legislation. The President, 
for example, in his Economic Report trans- 
mitted to the Congress on January 24, 1956, 
had this to say: 

“Mergers have become more numerous of 
late and an eye, at once vigilant and discrim- 
inating must be kept on such developments. 
Many mergers have a solid economic justifi- 
cation and serve the general interest by in- 
creasing competition; others have neutral 
effects; while still others place obstacles in 
the path of eeffctive competition. Over the 
years Americans have wisely viewed excessive 
business concentration, or any other undue 
concentration of economic power, with un- 
easiness. To serve the basic American de- 
sire for an economy in which business op- 
portunities are increasing and in which eco- 
nomic control is widely diffused, it is desir- 
able to strengthen our antitrust laws and 
provide larger appropriations for their en- 
forcement. 

“Toward this end, the following revisions 
of antitrust legislation are recom- 
mended. * * *. Federal regulation should be 
extended to all mergers of banking institu- 
tions.” * 

The approach suggested by the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation fails to recognize that 
monopolistic tendencies in the banking field 
have since the passage of the Sherman Act 
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in 1890 been dealt with under the antitrust 
laws and not under the banking statutes. It 
also fails to recognize that since passage of 
the Sherman Act bank mergers whether: ac- 
complished by stock or asset acquisitions 
were banned if they resulted in an unreason- 
able restraint of trade. The Clayton Anti- 
trust Act passed in 1914 to supplement the 
Sherman Act by arresting monopolies in their 
incipiency dealt with mergers and prohibited 
any corporation (including banks, banking 
associations, and trust companies) from ac- 
quiring the stock of another where the effect 
might be to substantially lessen competition 
or to tend to create a monopoly. Beyond 
that section 8 of the Clayton Act deals spe- 
cifically with banks and prohibited inter- 
locking directorates, thus presenting another 
instance where antitrust problems in the 
banking field have been covered under the 
antitrust laws. 

On this question Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Barnes, head of the Antitrust Division, 
testified before our subcommittee that— 

“This committee should weigh carefully 
the wisdom of tailoring section 7’s strictures 
to the assertedly unique needs of the bank- 
ing industry. In the more than 60 years since 
the Sherman Act’s passage no one has sug- 
gested its provisions did not apply to banks 
as well as to all other sectors of American 
business. Similarly, in the Transamerica 
case, never was it urged that unamended 
section 7 did not apply with equal force to 
both banks and nonbanking corporations. 
And finally, in its 1950 amendment to sec- 
tion 7, Congress reiterated prohibitions on 
stock acquisitions to fit banks the same as all 
other corporations. Against this background, 
* * * this committee should move slowly 
in creating or encouraging special antitrust 
treatment for banks.” * 

Furthermore, the proposal of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to oust the At- 
torney General of enforcement responsibility 
in connection with bank mergers would alter 
the established statutory scheme in a man- 
ner which is most inappropriate. As Judge 
Barnes testified: 

“This congressional decision to give the 

epartment of Justice some say in enforce- 
ment of bank merger prohibitions is firmly 
rooted in enforcement realities. Without the 
Department’s right to intervene, there might 
be as many different views of section 7's 
standards and scope as there were agencies 
charged with its enforcement. The result 
could well be disparities in view which in 
turn spell real enforcement inequities. En- 
forcement effectiveness as well requires some 
procedure for this Department’s intervention. 
Otherwise, in its overall responsibility for 
section 7’s enforcement the Department 
would be bound by bank merger precedents 
it had no voice in picking or shaping.” * 

In gaging the necessity for bank merger 
legislation of the kind here proposed, I am 
sure that this committee will be particularly 
mindful of the fact that competition is one 
of the strongest single factors which safe- 
guards a sound banking system. In this con- 
text the rash of recent bank merger activity 
has had serious competitive implications to 
the extent where the merger trend is con- 
sidered by the Federal Reserve Board “a 
matter of deep concern.” ” 

In New York City alone, in the last 7 years, 
there have been 17 bank mergers. Since the 
first of this year the New York City area has 
experienced, in terms of total deposits, the 
three largest bank mergers in the history of 
the country. First in March 1955, the Chase 
National Bank with total assets of $5,669 mil- 
lion merged with the Bank of Manhattan Co. 
with assets of $1,629 million and the Bronx 
County Trust Co. with assets of $76 million. 
This merger provided the new entity, the 
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Chase Manhattan Bank, with total assets of 
$7,374 million or 21.7 percent of total assets 
of all banks in New York City and jumped it 
to first place in New York City and second 
place in the Nation. 

Also, in March 1955, the National City 
Bank of New York with total assets of $5,767 
million merged with the First National Bank 
of New York with total assets of $713 million. 
Less than a month later the Bankers Trust 
Co. with assets of $2,207 million acquired the 
Public National Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York with assets of $562 million. This was 
only the last of a series of acquisitions by 
Bankers Trust Co. which had absorbed since 
1940 the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., Lawyers 
Trust Co., Flushing National Bank, the Com- 
mercial National Bank & Trust Co., and the 
Bayside National Bank. 

These mergers have resulted in a steadily 
increasing bank deposit concentration in New 
York City. In 1900 that city’s four largest 
banks had 21 percent of the total deposits; 
now the 4 largest banks lave about 61 per- 
cent of all deposits. 

This wave of bank mergers is not peculiar 
to New York City. In Philadelphia, for ex- 
ample, the Pennsylvania Co. for Trusts and 
Banking, which is now the second largest 
bafik in the area with total assets of approxi- 
mately $805 million, proposes to merge with 
the First National Bank which is fifth in size 
with total assets of $218 million. The con- 
solidated bank would have total assets of 
about $1,023 million which would make it the 
largest banking institution in the area with 
control of 25.3 percent of total banking 
assets. 

This is just the most recent of a series of 
bank mergers that has occurred in Philadel. 
phia. In 1953 the Tradesman’s National 
Bank & Trust Co. with total assets of $139,- 
801,596 merged with the Land Title Bank & 
Trust Co. which had assets of $96,378,000. 
Also in 1953 the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank with assets of $579,978,000 acquired the 
National Bank of Germantown with assets of 
$39,833,432. The Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank itself resulted from a merger in 
1951 between the Girard Trust Co., one of 
the hundred largest banks in the Nation, 
with the Corn Exchange National Bank & 
Trust Co., another leading bank. 

In Pittsburgh the Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co. now controls 61 percent of the to- 
tal bank assets in that area. This has been 
accomplished by a long process of absorb- 
ing a number of smaller institutions. 

In Providence, R. I., the Industrial Trust 
Co., with assets of $312 million, merged with 
the Providence Union National Bank with 
assets of $168 million. The resultant In- 
dustrial National Bank now owns 57.7 percent 
of all assets while the first two banks in that 
city own 93.3 percent of all assets. . 

In California during 1954 the First West- 
ern Bank & Trust Co. of San Francisco, it- 
self a subsidiary of Transamerica Corp., ac- 
quired 14 other California banks and in- 
creased its assets in the process from $333,- 
537,000 to $798,645,000. 

These are only a few examples of the bank 
merger activity going on throughout the Na- 
tion which is wiping out competition of 
strong independent banks and strengthen- 
ing the position of the giant banking institu- 
tions. In fact, considering national banks 
alone, some 494 banks have been absorbed 
between 1950 and May 1, 1955, involving in 
excess of $13,478 million. 

The fact is that due in large part to merger 
activity the 100 largest banks today control 
approximately 46 percent of the total assets 
of all the commercial banks in the country 
and more than 48 percent of the Nation’s 
bank deposits. In 10 of the Nation’s 16 
leading financial centers, 4 banks own more 
than 80 percent of all commercial-bank as- 
sets. In 9 of these financial centers, 2 banks 
own more than 60 percent of all commercial- 
bank assets. In each of the 16 leading finan- 
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cial centers the first 2 banks’ own more than 
40 percent of all commercial-bank assets; 
the first 4 banks more than 60 percent.” 

In light of these considerations additional 
legislative precautions of the nature that 
are contained in the present bill are vital 
to preserve that competition which still ex- 
ists and to guard against the very real possi- 
bility that banking credit, which is the life- 
blood of our entire economic system, be 
dominated to an ever-increasing degree by 
a small, tightly knit group. 

PREMERGER NOTIFICATION 


H. R. 9424 would amend section 7 of the 
Clayton Act in a second respect and require 
that where the combined capital structure 
of parties to a proposed merger exceeds $10 
million, the acquiring corporation must no- 
tify the Attorney General and the Federal 
Trade Commission (or the appropriate com- 
mission or board vested with jurisdiction) 
90 days in advance of the transaction. To- 
gether with the notice, the acquiring corpo- 
ration must also supply the Attorney General 
and the appropriate agency with specifically 
enumerated information which would enable 
them to assess the merger’s probable impact 
on competition. During this 90-day period 
the merger could not take place, although 
in appropriate cases this prohibition could 
be waived. It must be observed that the 
waiting period requirement would not oper- 
ate to bar an agency from instituting pro- 
ceedings at a later date and would not ex- 
pressly or impliedly serve as a statute of 
limitations against the Government. 

The merging corporations would also be 
required to furnish the appropriate agencies 
with such additional relevant information as 
may be requested, within 30 days. Willful 
failure to submit the notification or furnish 
the required information is subject to a civil 
penalty or from $5,000 to $50,000. 

Premerger notification would not be neces- 
sary in all transactions. It would not be 
necessary (1) where stock is acquired solely 
for investment and does not exceed 5 per- 
cent of the outstanding share capital of 
the corporation in which the investment is 
made; (2) where the assets-acquired do not 
exceed $5 million or 5 percent of the capital 
structure of either the acquiring or acquired 
corporation, whichever is less; and (3) where 
the assets acquired are stock in trade sold 
or held for sale by the corporation in its 
ordinary course of business. 

Experience over a period of 5 years in ad- 
ministering the 1950 Antimerger Act has 
demonstrated the basic need for advance 
notification legislation. At the present time, 
the staff of the antitrust enforcement agen- 
cies must rely upon newspapers, financial 
periodicals, trade journals, and other publi- 
cations for information regarding proposed 
mergers which the companies themselves 
could without difficulty supply. Present 
procedures are quite unsatisfactory, espe- 
cially since many significant mergers are 
not even publicized in advance of consum- 
mation. 

The enforcement agencies also are con- 
fronted with the problem of collecting ele- 
mentary information about the companies 
involved in a proposed merger in order to 
determine the merger’s impact upon com- 
petition and whether a full investigation 
should be made. This information includes 
the nature of the business of the merging 
companies, the products and services sold 
or distributed, the total sales, the total 
assets, net sales, and trading areas of both 
the acquiring and acquired corporations. 
While this type of information ts ordinarily 
requested from the companies, they neither 
have a legal obligation to furnish such in- 
formation let alone make it available ex- 
peditiously. 

The bill therefore would obviate the con- 
siderable time, effort, and investigative ex- 
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pense required to determine whether 
mergers are about to occur and make un- 
necessary the haphazard methods of scan- 
ning newspapers and trade publications to 
ascertain where merger threats to competi- 
tion are arising. It would also enable the 
antitrust agencies to be informed of mergers 
—_ publicly announced before consumma- 
tion. 

Particularly important, the advance notice 
requirement would afford the enforcement 
Officials a reasonable period of time in which 
to study the competitive implications of a 
merger before deciding whether to seek a 
preliminary injunction restraining its con- 
summation pending a determination of 
legality. 

An additional consideration is that ad- 
vance notification is necessary in the in- 
terest of even-handed enforcement. With 
that requirement incorporated in the 
statute, the company that tries to obey the 
law and seek advance clearance from the 
Department of Justice or the Federal Trade 
Commission will no longer stand by and 
watch its competitor who chooses to remain 
silent, complete a merger and thereafter 
rely on the natural indisposition of the en- 
forcement agency to bring a suit to un- 
oe the commingled assets at some later 

2. 


The force of these considerations was rec- 
ognized by the President, who, in: recom- 
mending enactment of a premerger notifica- 
tion requirement, stated: 

“All firms of significant size that are en- 
gaging in interstate commerce and plan to 
merge should be required to give advance 
notice of the proposed merger to the anti- 
trust agencies, and to supply the information 
needed to assess its probable impact on com- 
petition.” 2 ; ' 

The committee is undoubtedly aware that 
no burden is imposed upon small-business 
mergers by this bill, since premerger notifica- 
tion is required only where the combined 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits of the 
acquiring and acquired corporation are in 
excess Of $10 million. This figure was recom- 
mended by the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission and would 
probably cover most mergers that have a 
significant economic effect. Of course, there 
may be mergers which have a substantial 
effect on competition, where the aggregate 
capital structure is less than $10 million. It 
is clear, however, that the possibility of such 
transactions having a substantial competi- 
tive effect does not justify burdening all cor- 
porations with notification and reporting re- 
quirements, especially since the antitrust au- 
thorities would not, in any event, be fore- 
closed against taking action against an indi- 
cated violation. 

Further minimizing the possibiilty of 
hardship, the bill authorizes the enforcement 
agencies to waive the 90-day period in ap- 
propriate cases. For example, if a corpora- 
tion is in bankruptcy and a quick sale of the 
aassets is proposed no good purpose would 
be served by requiring a waiting period of 
90 days, assuming the transaction will have 
no competitive significance. Undoubtedly, 
there will be a wide variety of other trans- 
actions where no possible antitrust implica- 
tion is involved and where a waiver of the 
waiting period would be entirely appropriate. 


FTC AUTHORITY TO PRELIMINARY 
INJUNCTION 
Equally as necessary as premerger notifica- 
tion is the provision giving the Federal Trade 
Commission authority to seek a preliminary 
court injunction to prevent consummation 
of mergers, or after consummation, to pre- 
serve the status quo until completion of ad- 
ministrative proceedings before the Commis- 
sion. 
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The authority so provided is similar to 
that which the Federal Trade Commission 
now has in certain cases under section i3 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. It is 
also similar to the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Justice under section 15 of the Clay- 
ton Act, which authorizes the Attorney 
General to seek injunctive relief in the Fed- 
eral courts to prevent and restrain viola- 
tions of the Clayton Act, section 7 (the 
Antimerger Act). 

Since the Federal Trade Commission has 
concurrent responsibility with the Attorney 
General to enforce that act, logic and policy 
dictate that the Commission have coexten- 
sive authority to invoke the injunctive 
powers of a district court upon an appro- 
priate showing of necessity. The anomalous 
situation existing now is that the Com- 
mission lacks authority which even private 
parties have to petition a Federal district 
court to enjoin the consummation of a rea- 
sonably probable illegal merger in order to 
avert irreparable injury.” 

Lack of such a provision enabling the 
Commission to prevent mergers prior to con- 
summation or after consummation, to take 
action to preserve the status quo until com- 
pletion of proceedings, has created a serious 
loophole indeed in the Antimerger Act. It 
has allowed companies to obtain the benefits 
of a completed merger even though the le- 
gality of the transaction has been challenged 
by the Federal Trade Commission and not- 
withstanding the fact that pending final 
disposition of the complaint, the merger may 
have caused the very damage to the competi- 
tive structure of the industry which the 
Antimerger Act was intended to safeguard. 
Furthermore, in many mergers the acquired 
competitor is completely swallowed up and 
disappears as an identifiable entity. This 
makes it practically impossible thereafter 
to restore completely the preexisting com- 
petitive situation. 

Consequently while premerger notification 
is a necessary prelimihary step, it is just as 
important to provide the corollary power to 
seek an injunction preventing the comming- 
ling of assets, management, and productive 
facilities to a point where they cannot be 
effectively unscrambled. 

I would make it clear the preliminary in- 
junction provision may well benefit the busi- 
ness community itself. Representatives of 
numerous merging companies believe, in 
fact, that disruption of business plans is les- 
sened by agency action before merger con- 
summation; some companies point out that 
if the agencies are to proceed at all they 
should sue before completion of the merger 
itself. 





1Interim Report of Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee, House Committee on the Judiciary, Cor- 
porate and Bank Mergers (84th Cong., Ist 
sess., 1955). 

2Id., pp. 1, 37. 

2Id., pp. 1, 2. 

*Id., pp. 26, 40. 

5 Hearings, Antitrust Subcommittee, House 
Committee on the Judiciary om H. R. 5948 
(84th Cong., Ist sess., 1955); Hearings, Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, House Committee on the 
Judiciary on H. R. 6758, 7229, and 8332 (84th 
Cong., 2d sess., 1956). 

House Committee on the Judiciary, Re- 
port No. 1417 on H. R. 5948 (84th Cong., Ist 
sess., 1955) pp. 5-6. 

'Pp. 78-79. 

8 Hearings on H. R. 5948, p. 11. 

9Id., p. 12. 

* Testimony of William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Jr., Chairman, Board of Governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Hearings, Antitrust 
Subcommittee, House Committee on Judici- 
ary on Current Antitrust Problems (84th 
Cong., ist sess.), p. 2159. 

4 Testimony of George A. Mooney, super- 
intendent of banks, State of New York, id. 
pp. 1995-1999. 
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® Economic Report of the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress January 24, 1956, 
pp. 78-79. 

83 See Hamilton Watch Co. v. Benrus Watch 
Co. (114 F. Supp. 807 (D., Conn. 1953) 
affirmed 206 F. (2d) 738 (2d Cir. 1953) ). 
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Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
school of law at the University of South- 
ern California recently celebrated its 
50th anniversary. Dean Robert Kings- 
ley delivered an address on this occasion 
in which he outlined the great contribu- 
tion in the field of legal education made 
by the University of Southern California. 


The address follows: 

Firty Years or LEGAL EDUCATION 
(By Robert Kingsley) 

We meet this evening to celebrate a half 
century of existence of the law school as an 
integral part of the University of Southern 
California. 

As some of those present on this occasion 
will remember, we started, in 1896, as the 
Los Angeles Law School, with James Brown 
Scott—later to become one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on international law— 
as dean and with a roster of lecturers famous 
in the tradition of our bar. One of them, 
who first appears on the lists in 1900, was 
our own beloved Judge Hartley Shaw. 

After 8 years of separate status, the school 
became part of the university in June of 
1904. Frank~ Porter—well remembered by 
many of you—was dean. The faculty in- 
cluded such names as Claire Tappan, Gavin 
Craig, John Works, Curtis Wilbur, E. V. 
Camp, and Earl Rogers. 

The history from that date on parallels 
the story of legal education in America. For 
20 years the quarters were in the vicinity of 
the courthouse on Broadway, on Hill, and, 
after 1912, in the Tajo Building at First and 
Broadway—a location still full of tradition 
for many of you. The faculty was largely 
practicing lawyers giving of their time to 
train young men and women for their pro- 
fession. Instruction was mainly by lecture 
with textbooks for outside reading. 

As one scans the annual bulletins, he sees 
the changes appear. An entrance require- 
ment of 18 years of age with an education 
deemed adequate by the faculty gradually 
increased to 2, then 3, and finally 4 years of 
college. More and more full-time personnel 
appear on the teaching rolls, and the shift 
to the case method is also reflected in the 
listings. 

In 1925 came a major event. The school 
moved from downtown to its present quarters 
on the campus and, in 1927, Dean Porter laid 
down the burdens of administration and 
they were taken up by a younger man, Dean 
Miller. In 1930, he left us for Duke Uni- 
versity and its challenge of the creation of a 
modern law school there, and Dean Hale 
came to us from Washington University in 
St. Louis. There followed 17 years of growth 
and consolidation, including the period of a 
world war and its aftermath. Then in 1947 
Dean Hale turned over the duties to Shelden 
Elliott. In 1952 Shelden also felt the call of 
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° 
a challenge, as director of the institute of 
judicial administration, to perform a vital 
task for the bar of the country, and I was 
chosen to be the school’s sixth dean. 

I have spoken of the gradual changes in 
the educational service of the school. Over 
the years it has made such changes to keep 
step with the changes in the world about it, 
so that it might always fulfill its single 
function, to train and develop men and 
women adequately to serve their community 
at the bar and on the bench. As new and 
better methods of teaching were developed, 
the school moved to make use of them. As 
the subjects of importance in practice 
changed, so did the curriculum. The past 
few years have seen much activity on our 
part to maintain this tradition of service. 

The postwar years found the members of 
the bar anxious for opportunities to continue 
their legal education after admission. In 
1947, under Professor Ervin’s guidance, we 
started the tax institute, now with its pub- 
lished volumes of annual proceedings na- 
tionally recognized as a major contribution 
to education in that field. In 1951 we began 
to offer the evening graduate professional 
program—regular classroom courses, of full 
semester length, designed to afford a chance 
to explore new fields of law, to bring old fields 
up to date, and to broaden the lawyer’s view 
of the law as a whole. Almost 200 of you 
take advantage of these offerings each se- 
mester. 

In 1952 we took two other steps in connec- 
tion with preadmission training. For many 
years, the school had offered courses in the 
evening, for the advantage of students whose 
needs compelled them to earn a living. In 
the late twenties, for many reasons, that 
form of education was abandoned. But after 
the war we became increasingly conscious 
that there existed a need in this commu- 
nity for more opportunity for such young 
men and women to secure a legal education 
of high quality. So, beginning in the fall 
of 1952, we reinstituted the evening divi- 
sion—staffed by the same faculty and with 
the same requirements for admission and 
the same standards of instruction and per- 
formance. 

For many years, our faculty—and legal 
educators the country over—had been con- 
cerned about the pressure for adding more 
and more courses to the curriculum. At the 
same time, we began to wonder whether the 
time spent in the last 2 years of college was 
being spent to its greatest benefit. Accord- 
ingly, also in 1952, we instituted a program, 
still experimental, whereby we take a care- 
fully screened group after their first 2 years 
of college and train them ourselves for 4 
(instead of the normal 3) years. It is still 
too early to give a final judgment, but we 
think it is working out well. 

One aspect of this so-called 2-4 program 
deserves special mention. We felt that these 
students peculiarly needed special training 
in the humanities and, more specifically, in 
knowledge of good literature. And we also 
wanted them to gain, as early as possible, 
some feel of the profession for which they 
were training. Associate Dean Evans and our 
curriculum committee therefore designed a 
course—manned by a brilliant teacher bor- 
rowed from the English department—called 
legal literature. (Most of you, I am sure, 
read about it in Time magazine a year ago 
and again in the American Bar Association 
Journal last month.) By selecting fine ex- 
amples of good literature, written by or about 
lawyers, we have made, we think, a real con- 
tribution to education. The students get a 
much needed introduction to good and effec- 
tive writing (surely a vital lawyer’s tool) 
along with an acquaintanceship with famous 
(and infamous) lawyers and their ways. 

We are conscious that many rules of law 
find their rationale in theories of psychology, 
frequently in theories in vogue a century or 
more ago. This next spring we shall borrow 
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a distinguished scholar from the university’s 
department of psychology to explore, with 
the senior students in this 2-4 program, some 


of those traditional rules in the light of mod-. 


ern knowledge. 

We have moved in another direction also. 
We think that a great metropolitan law 
school owes a duty to its community beyond 
formal education. Hence, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Holbrook and with funds 
provided by the Haynes Foundation, we are 
cooperating with the American Bar Associa- 
tion in a 3-year study of judicial admin- 
istration in this county. In cooperation 
with the ABA and the traffic institute we 
have for 7 years held annual conferences for 
traffic-court judges and prosecutors looking 
to more effective administration of the law 
in the field. In cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, we have held a 
successful conference on labor arbitration 
and with the Food Law Institute, and the 
women’s division of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce a significant conference 
on the food and drug laws. We plan other 
similar conferences in these and like areas. 

I cannot close without referring to what 
I regard as our most important contribution 
to legal education. More vital than any- 
thing else is our duty to turn out young men 
and women with a real sense of professional 
responsibility. In 1952, under the direction 
of Judge Philbrick McCoy. and with the 
dedicated help of a panel of lawyers and 
judges, we started our course on the legal 
profession. Its details were so recently pre- 
sented in an article in the ABA Journal for 
April 1954, that I will not repeat them here. 
Suffice it to say that we have already had 
imitators in other schools and national rec- 
ognition for a contribution toward solution 
of this part of the education process. 

This, then, was and is your law school. 
One-half of the lawyers and over half of the 
udges of this county are our graduates. 
You know them and their quality. As proof 
of our stewardship in administration of your 
school, then, I give you the bench and bar 
of Los Angeles. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Rrecorp an 
article that appeared in the Phoenix 
Gazette written by the Reverend Oliver 
Kehrlein, S. J., of Brophy College Pre- 
paratory, in Phoenix, Ariz. I recom- 
mend this article to the attention of all 
Americans during this period between 
Armed Forces Day and Memorial Day. 
It would be well for us to ponder the 
meanings of the words of Father 
Kehrlein. 

The article follows: 

RELIGION IN WAR 
To the Eprror or THE GAZETTE: 

Considerations for Armed Forces Day today. 

Recently the Communist army newspaper, 
Red Star, attacked military chaplains in these 
words: “A great role is given to the church 
in the ideclogy of American military men. 
Reactionary churchmen of all creeds and 
faiths act in the role of active support of 
the Pentagon. Officers in cassocks are con- 
sidered to be official representatives of the 
churches in the armed service. They try to 
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inject religious fatalism in the soldier. They 
also give them so-called patriotic lectures 
and talks which glorify the United States, 
the American way of life, and American 
democracy.” 

To that charge military chaplains gladly 
plead guilty. There is no chaplain who has 
never spoken these words: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident; that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

There is no mystery in communism. The 
whole is explained clearly in Stalin’s little 
book, “Historical and Dialectical Material- 
ism.” The world is divided. The hammer 
and the sickle with its subjugated peoples 
against the cross and the flags of free na- 
tions. On one side a small group of men 
dedicated to forcing the whole of humanity 
into the forms of a fictitious society of col- 
lective man; on the other side, some 800 
million who have succumbed to the Red 
terror, together with the rest of humanity 
whom they are determined to make its vic- 
tims. 

Our only hope of survival is to face these 
facts, and act accordingly. 

With the Communist, coexistence is mean- 
ingless. Peace is impossible, and peaceful 
coexistence is a contradiction in terms. You 
cannot coexist peacefully with one who is 
dedicated to your utter and complete de- 
struction to make room for the new collec- 
tive man who will displace you. Peace, 
therefore, between the free world and the 
slave world of Communist materialism could 
never be anything but a mirage of spurious 


peace. 

Military power, then, is essential—power, 
not to commit aggression, but to be always 
ready to defeat it. But spiritual power is 
more essential—power based on respect and 
liberty of men. This power will be the rock 
against which the aggressive materialism of 
the Soviets will smash itself. 

President Eisenhower gave us this stern 
but just code for Americans of the Armed 
Forces. It begins: “I am an American fight- 
ing man. I serve-in the forces which guard 
my country and our way of life. I am pre- 
pared to give my life in their defense.” The 
code concludes: “I will never forget that I 
am responsible for my actions, and dedicated 
to the principles which made my country 
free. I will trust in my God and in the 
United States of America.” 

Is loyalty to this code only for the mem- 
bership of the Armed Forces? Or is it a 
sacred privilege for all Americans? 

OLIveR KEHRLEI, S. J., 
Brophy College Preparatory. 
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Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, two 
companies in southern California have 
recently developed a high-speed rocket 
designed to give our country the best 
possible defense against an attack by an 
aggressor nation. The Horning-Cooper 
Co. and the Grand Central Rocket Co. 
of southern California are playing a vital 
role in our national-defense program. 





I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a recent press release by the 
Department of Defense discussing this 
new rocket which is also described in an 
article of the May 17, 1956, issue of the 
Los Angeles Times. 

The press release and article follow: 

Asp RESEARCH ROCKET DEVELOPED BY THE 

_ Navy 

A high-speed rocket, Asp, especially de- 
signed for studies of the upper atmosphere, 
has been successfully field tested, the Navy 
announced today. 

The rocket, named from the initials Asp— 
atmosphere sounding projectile—wil. be used 
to gather weather information, study cosmic 
ray emanations and other geophysical data. 

The Asp was constructed under a pro- 
gram involving research, development, and 
production that brought it to a successful 
test flight stage in less than 5 months’ time. 
It was developed and built by Horning- 
Cooper, Inc., Monrovia, Calif., under con- 
tract with the Bureau of Ships. The con- 
tract also included the development of a 
system for receiving and recording the sci- 
entific data on the ground. 

Scientists of the United States Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., a field activity of the Bureau of 
Ships, prepared the specifications for the 
transducer. Asp will be used by the labora- 
tory in its studies of the upper atmosphere. 

The Asp rockets are small, with a diameter 
of 61% inches and length of 12 feet, and are 
launched from simplified portable launch- 
ing racks. They may be directed vertically 
to attain high altitudes, or horizontally to 
achieve long range. Asp is equipped with 
specially instrumented heads from which the 
observed data are transmitted to earth by 
tiny, high-frequency radio transmitters. 

Asp is powered by a new high-performance 
solid-propellant rocket motor. This propul- 
sion system enables the rocket to reach 
speeds of more than five times the speed of 
sound within a few seconds of launching. 

Asp has been successfully tested at full- 
seale field firing at the naval air missile 
test center, Point Mugu, Calif.. and the 
White Sands proving grounds in New Mexico. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of May 17, 
1956] 


New Rocker WILL PROBE SECRETS oF IONO- 
SPHERE— MISSILE DESIGNED TO DarT 
STRAIGHT UP AT MILE A SECOND PRODUCED 
BY MONROVIA FIRM 


(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


WASHINGTON, May 16.—The Asp, &@ new 
rocket missile designed to dart straight up 
at mile-a-second speeds and probe the se- 
crets of the ionosphere, has been success- 
fully tested and will be produced by the 
Southern California firm of Horning-Cooper, 
Inc., the Times learned today. 

Unlike Cleopatra’s deadly viper, this su- 
personic Asp has no sting and serves a peace- 
ful purpose. Its name is derived from “at- 
mospheric sounding projectile” and it will 
sample and report by radio what it finds in 
the little-known regions 30 miles or more 
above the earth. 

The Asp can get up there in 30 seconds 
at 5 times the speed of sound. 


BUILT IN 5 MONTHS 


Even more remarkable than the 3,500 
mile per hour speed of the missile, however, 
is the record speed in which it was designed 
and produced by Horning-Cooper’s plant at 
2626 South Peck Road, Monrovia. 

Research, development and production of 
the Asp, a brandnew type of rocket missile, 
was completed less than 5 months after 
the contract was awarded by the Navy last 
July 8. The first_test firing was conducted 
December 27 at Point Mugu. 

Since then eight further firings have been 
made without failure. The principle diff- 
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culty encountered, it was learned, was that 
photographic tracking equipment proved 
too slow to follow the missile. 


TWELVE FEET LONG 


The Asp is a slim steel pencil 12 feet long 
and only 614 inches in diameter, with 4 delta 
fins and a needle nose that doubles as a radio 
antenna. Its warhead houses compact radio 
telemetering transmitters to flash back data 
on weather, cosmic rays or other radiation 
at altitudes far beyond the reach of piloted 
aircraft or even radiosonde meteorological 
balloons. 

Weather balloons, which have reached 
heights of 100,000 feet, take some time to 
get there and cannot be controiled after 
they are loosed—as evidenced by the ruckus 
raised last February by the Russians over 
some United States balloons that rode the 
jet streams across the Iron Curtain. 


TEST HURRICANES 


Besides being able to reach altitudes above 
150,000 feet the Asp rocket will enable al- 
most instantaneous investigations of hur- 
ricanes and other atmospheric disturbances. 
As the specifications were prepared by the 
Navy’s Radiological Defense Laboratory at 
San Francisco, a division of the Bureau of 
Ships, it can be assumed that the Asp also 
will be able to sample drifting radioactive 
particles from nuclear explosions anywhere 
in the world. 

The new missile uses a high-performance 
solid propellant and can be launched from 
a single-track portable launcher either on 
land or shipboard. It is not a guided missile 
but its firing angle and trajectory can be 
regulated so that it ray be recovered. 

Asp missiles probable will be used exten- 
sively in the upper atmospheric studies of the 
International Geophysical Year starting in 
mid-1957. While not a weapon itself, its 
findings could be of immense value to the 
United States guided missiles program. 
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Arlington Optimist Club 
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Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by Albert W. Highsmith, organ- 
izational director, Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, Washington, 
D. C., before Arlington Optimist Club, 
on May 9, 1956: 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is indeed 
a pleasure to meet with the Arlington Opti- 
mist Club to discuss a very serious subject. 

It is so serious a subject that I would 
like to compare it, if I may, to a very per- 
sonal experience. : 

I rather suspect that as each of you walked 
in here today, with the exception of my 
good friend, Lee Bean, you gave little thought 
to the process of walking. Walking is some- 
thing that we all enjoy and that we take 
for granted. 

But for me, like Lee, it is different. To 
me walking is a very wonderful experience. 
The reason that it has special meaning for 
me is that I came so close to losing the 
ability to walk. 

It was only a few years ago that what 
“couldn’t happen to me” did happen. I had 

lio. 

PeBut I did walk in here today. The doctors 
gave much of the credit for my rapid and 
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complete recovery to the fact that the dis- 
ease was diagnosed quickly and corrective 
treatment was immediately applied. 

Something else that we take for granted— 
our way of life—is also in danger. It is in 
danger of being paralyzed by the disease of 
big government. 

Big government is sapping away the 
strength of the Nation in taxation. Yet it 
is leaving staggering financial obligations 
for the future. 

While imprisoned at Landsberg after his 
abortive attempt to take over Germany in 
1923, Adolph Hitler spelled out for all man- 
kind to see his plot to bring the world quak- 
ing to its knees before him. 

The world paid little heed to Hitler’s 
threats as blueprinted by him in Mein 
Kampf until he had already touched the 
torch to Europe and ignited the confiagra- 
tion of the Second World War that threat- 
ened to consume civilization. 

The godless masters of the Kremlin have 
been more subtle than was the madman of 
Munich, but they, too, have boasted of their 
long-range aim of world domination. 

Lenin, a lasting hero of communism, 
spelled out part of their plan for domina- 
tion of our own Nation. He said: “We will 
force the United States to spend itself into 
destruction.” 

Senator Harry Byrrp, of Virginia, told the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington last year: “Our debt is equiva- 
lent to the full value of all the land, all the 
buildings, all the mines, all the machinery, 
all the livestock—everything of tangible 
value in the United States.” 

“I think no one can deny we are mortgaged 
to the hilt.” 

How rapidly is Lenin’s diabolical dream 
being fulfilled. 

« But a financial stranglehold is not the 
only paralyzing effect of big government. 

It is sapping the rights of the individual 
and the State by extending its powers more 
and more. 

It is sapping the vital strength of free 
enterprise by placing itself in unfair com- 
petition with private business. 

Former President Hoover has said that it 
goes with the instinct of the vegetable. 

After a 2-year consultation, the doctors 
have diagnosed the disease and have pre- 
ecribed treatment. The prescription is called 
the second Hoover Report. 

James A. Farley has called it “one of the 
most exciting and encouraging govern- 
mental developments of our time.” Mr. Far- 
ley, the former Postmaster General, is one 
of the outstanding Democrats who teamed 
with former President Herbert Hoover and 
other Republicans to form the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

I think that therein can be found one 
major reason that the Hoover Report is ex- 
citing and encouraging. It is a bipartisan 
product. 

The idea of Government reorganization 
fs not new. The Republic was still very 
young when a congressional committee made 
its first study with an eye toward Govern- 
ment reorganization. There have been no 
less than nine commissions established dur- 
ing this century to study the problem. 

Before 1947, they could boast very little 
success. In that year something new was 
introduced to the idea of Government re- 
organization—a bipartisan approach. 

In that year, by a unanimous vote of the 
Congress, there was established the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch. In September of that year, the 
6 Democrats and 6 Republicans appointed 
to membership on the Commission met at 
the White House with President Truman 
presiding until they elected former Presi- 
dent Hoover as their chairman. 

Thus began an intensive study of the 
Government with an eye toward greater ef- 
ficiency and economy. It was conducted 
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. by task forces made up of more than 300 
experts, most of them volunteers, who sub- 
mitted their recommendations to the 12- 
man Commission. 

The Commission in 1949, submitted to 
Congress 24 reports including 273 recom- 
mendations. 

The spirit of bipartisanship that had 
marked the establishment and operation of 
the Commission, manifested itself after the 
reports were submitted. They met with 
greater success than any similar attempt at 
Government reorganization ever made in 
this country. 

Seventy-two percent of the recommenda- 
tions were adopted with a saving of billions 
of dollars. 

I am afraid that I sometimes miss the 
point when the discussion turns to terms of 
billions of dollars. I just don’t know what 
a billion dollars is. It is too huge a sum for 
me to fully grasp its meaning. 

We are told that if in the year 1,a man with 
a@ billion dollars had started burning a thou- 
sand dollars a day and had continued at 
that rate to this day in 1956, his descendants 
would have to continue it another 510 years 
before that original billion dollars would all 
be gone. 

Probably of even greater importance than 
the monetary savings, was that the dis- 
cussions resulting from the Commission’s 
reports sparked a vigorous reawakening of 
popular interest in the governmental process. 

Mr. Hoover called it the “widest spread 
education in civil government” that the Na- 
tion has had “since the Constitution was 
under debate.” 

It was in this atmosphere that, in July of 
1953, the second Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch was created. 

Like the first, it was created by unanimous 
vote of both Houses of the Congress. 

Like the first, its membership was bi- 
partisan. 

And, like the first, Mr. Hoover was elected 
as its chairman. 

Unlike the first, its instructions from the 
Congress went beyond just recommending 
ways to increase efficiency and economy in 
the operations of the Government. It was 
instructed to make recommendations for 
“eliminating nonessential services, functions 
and activities which are competitive with 
private enterprise.” 

This put the second Hoover Commission, 
by a unanimous vote of both parties in both 
Houses of Congress, squarely in the field of 
Policy. 

While the first Hoover Commission had 
been concerned only with the question of 
whether or not the Navy was manufacturing 
rope efficiently, the second Commission was 
charged with considering whether the Navy 
should be manufacturing rope at all or 
should be buying its rope like anyone else. 

The second Hoover Commission like the 
first used the task force approach in making 
its study, but with one major difference. 
The task forces of the first Commission had 
conducted their study on a departmental 
basis. This time they made their study ona 
functional basis. That is, one task force 
made a survey of all aspects of Federal lend- 
ing agencies going into each of the 104 agen- 
cies ‘concerned with the problem, while an- 
other studied 26 agencies involved in the 
Federal medical program. 

There was no inquiry made into the party 
affiliation of the task force members, Mr. 
Hoover reported in an article he wrote for 
the November, 1955, issue of “The Demo- 
cratic Digest,” that the 325 task force mem- 
bers were about evenly divided in party 
affiliation. 

In addition to many outstanding Repub- 
licans, the task forces included three former 
Democratic Cabinet members and six former 
subcabinet members. 

“First get the facts * * * both sides. No 


preconceptions. When you get all the facts, | 
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come up with whatever conclusions they 
induce.” 

With these instructions from Mr. Hoover, 
the task forces embarked on the most inten- 
sive study of government ever attempted in 
modern times. 

At the end of 2 years, they submitted their 
findings to the 12-man Commission. 

The Commissioners and their staff drew 
from the more than 3 million words of 
the task force reports their own reports 
to the Congress. The Commission’s reports 
were contained in 19 volumes and included 
$14 specific recommendations. The last one 
was submitted to the Congress last July. 

The Commissioners were not always in 
complete agreement on the reports. Even 
Mr. Hoover registered some dissents. But 
always in its deliberations, the Commission 
remained resolutely above partisan politics 
and the reports of the Commission were the 
product of majority decision. 

Let us look at some of the dimensions of 
the Hoover Report. 

Something of its volume is reflected in the 
fact that with its supplemental task force 
reports, it includes 344 million words. 

Something of its inmrportance is reflected 
in the fact that adoption of the 314 recom- 
mendations made in the report could result 
in an annual savings in the cost of govern- 
ment of $1,500 for each of its 344 million 
words. That is a total savings of more than 
$514 billion a year, or another way to say 
it is a savings of more than $10,000 a minute 
in the cost of operating our Government. 

Here are a few of the things the task 
forces found: 

The task forces found that because the 
Government keeps more records than it 
needs, a file drawer 5,000 miles long would 
be necessary to hold them all. They found 
that Federal paperwork now costs more than 
the entire Government cost during the Taft 
administration. 

The Commission recommended more effi- 
cient methods that could reduce Federal 
paperwork expenses by $255 million a year. 

The task forces reported that some Gov- 
ernment agencies lend money at less interest 
than they pay to borrow it, and that some 
borrow money from the Government at low 
interest and reinvest it in Government bonds 
that pay a higher interest so the Govern- 
ment is paying itself interest. 

The Commission recommended that the 
Government lending program be reorgan- 
ized on a financially sound basis. 

The task forces discovered frightful waste 
of much-needed medical and technical man- 
power as well as millions of dollars as the 
Government rushed from blueprint to reality 
additional Government hospitals destined to 
stand half empty beside existing Govern- 
ment hospitals that are only partly utilized. 

The Commission recommended that the 
Federal medical program, now involving 
dozens of agencies, be coordinated so as to 
offer the best medical service possible at 
the most economical cost. 


The task forces brought to light instances 
of the Army shipping 800,000 pounds of 
tomatoes eastward, coast-to-coast, while the 
Navy was sending 775,000 pounds of toma- 
toes in the opposite direction, coast-to-coast; 
of the Navy storing enough canned ham- 
burger to last 60 years although, by the 
Navy’s own specifications, it would keep only 
2 years; and of enough ketchup in Navy 
warehouses to float each pound of that ham- 
burger in a gallon, 

The Commission recommended coordi- 
nated purchasing and handling procedures 
for the Armed Forces. Savings resulting 
from this one report would be approximately 
equal to the personal Federal income tax 
paid by Virginians last year. 

Icould goon. The list of waste and ineffi- 
ciencies pointed out by the task forces, and 
for which the Commission recommended cor- 
rections, is almost endless, 
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In that important matter of Government 
competition with private business, they 
found more than 3,000 such enterprises. 

There were more than 2,500 in the De- 
fense Department alone. They included 
3 ice cream freezing plants, 2 paint manu- 
facturing plants, 2 steamship lines, 244 eye 
glass manufacturing establishments, 4 coffee 
roasting plants, and 68 garden nurseries, 
among others. 

In civilian agencies they found such busi- 
nesses operated by the Government as 75 
banks, 110 electric power projects, a fer- 
tilizer plant, and 5 insurance agencies. 

They found that although some of these 
enterprises showed a profit on the books, in 
many cases the goods or services being pro- 
duced by them could be obtained more in- 
expensively from private business when all 
of the facts were taken into consideration. 

Take as an example the Military Sea 
Transport Service. In 1953, it reported a 
profit of $4 million in its operations. That 
profit, closer study revealed, was very much 
akin to the profit a child’s lemonade stand 
makes when the child fails to take into ac- 
count the cost of the lemons, ice, water, and 
sugar that came from his mother’s kitchen. 
MSTS, like the youthful lemonade salesman 
had failed to include legitimate costs such 
as the pay of its military employees, depre- 
ciation of vessels, interest on invested capi- 
tal and Panama Canal tolls. These four 
items alone cost $101 million in 1953, leav- 
ing an actual operating loss of $97 million 
for the year. 

The Commission recommended that the 
Government get out of all business enter- 
prises that were not essential to the national 
security. That was what the Congress had 
instructed it to recommend. 

This is the theme of the second Hoover 
report. To cite all of the recommendations 
it made, would be to repeat the report. 

I can only suggest that you make it your 
business, individually or through a commit- 
tee of your club, to study the Hoover Report. 
To see just what it does say, and to decide 
which of its recommendations you can sup- 
port and then do just that vigorously. 

Just as the prescription by my doctors to 
treat my polio in 1950 would have been use- 
less if the treatment had not been admin- 
istered, all the work of the task forces, all 
the work of the Commission will go for 
naught, if the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are not acted upon. 

If they are to be acted upon, the biparti- 
sanship that has marked the Hoover Com- 
mission and its work since its inception must 
continue. It will require the active support 
of both parties. 

There are some who would block action 
on the report. 

Among the less informed and more vocal 
of the opponents of the Hoover Report are 
those who contend that it is a monument 
to the past. They charge that it would sac- 
rifice the pleasures of today to glorify the 
past. 

As a young men who looks forward to liv- 
ing many years under the economic and gov- 
ernmental systems we are molding now, I 
take exception to this view. To me, the 
Hoover report, far from being a monument 
to the past, is a blueprint for a better to- 
morrow, and where it suggests that we 
tighten our belts today, and it does in some 
cases, it does so because what we are wasting 
is not ours but belongs to our children. 

Future generations will judge us harshly 
if we fail them now. What more appropriate 
audience could I have than this club dedi- 
cated to boys. In almost every Case, oppo- 
nents of the Hoover report have been found 
to have vested interest in the status quo 
and more often than not they have been 
found to be misinformed on the true nature 
of the report to which they object. 


Some would put political party against 
political party or faction against faction, 


knowing that if they succeed in drawing the 
Hoover report into partisan politics, it will 
fail of adoption. 

In spite of their attempts, some progress 
can already be reported in implementing 
the report. 

Approximately 45 percent of the recom- 
mendations can be put into effect by ad- 
ministrative action within the executive 
branch. 

President Eisenhower has appointed a spe- 
cial assistant to coordinate this effort in the 
executive branch, and Secretary Wilson has 
appointed a special assistant to do a similar 
job in the Defense Department. 

A number of the recommendations of the 
Commission have been implemented, at least 
in part, in the executive branch. 

In the Congress more than 200 bills have 
been introduced by members of both parties 
to implement various recommendations, 
Although few of the bills have been passed, 
early hearings on many of them have been 
scheduled. 

But where do we go from here? 

Mr. Farley summed up the entire problem 
very neatly. He said: 

“Make no mistake: The Hoover report 
tells us plainly that we have been a foolish 
people in our use of our resources, both hu- 
man and material; that our citizens have 
been neglectful of their responsibilities; and 
that we must now, or never, adopt some 
of the simple self-disciplines which free, 
self-governing people must practice if they 
hope to remain free. 

“This brings us to the big questions: What 
is the outlook for implementation of the 
Commission’s 314 recommendations? Where 
does responsibility lie?) What are the ob- 
stacles to action? And what can we, as 
citizens, do to make sure that the national 
benefits of this document are not lost and 
forgotten in the dusty pigeonholes of Wash- 
ington? 

“The answer to the last question is the key 
to all the rest. There must be teamwork on a 
bipartisan basis between the administra- 
tion and Congress—between any administra- 
tion and any Congress. But first and fore- 
most there must be strong, bipartisan citi- 
zens’ support. If we as citizens want maxi- 
mum action, demand maximum action, and 
work for maximum action, there will be 
maximum action. If we are indifferent or 
neglectful, the results of the Commission’s 
work will be negligible. It is just as simple 
as that.” 

The disease has been diagnosed. A pre- 
scription has been written. If the treatment 
is to be administered, it is up to you. 





The Small Get Smaller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I think we will all agree that 
the backbone of the American economic 
system is without question the small- 
business segment of our economy. De- 
stroy that segment and surely it will re- 
sult in a controlled economy, or, as has 
happened more recently in certain Euro- 
pean countries—dictatorship. 

Mr. Speaker, recently I have observed 
the operations of a powerful organiza- 
tion, namely, the National Federation 
of Independent Business. I believe 
many of my colleagues will agree as to 
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the all-out efforts of that organization in 
behalf of small business. It is. fortu- 
nate that we have in our economy a sin- 
cere group of leaders such as is typified 
in the leadership of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business. 

Recently they took it upon themselves, 
in view of the importance of my pro- 
posed bill, H. R. 9514, to establish cor- 
porate income-tax rates of 22 percent 
normal tax and 31 percent surtax, to 
poll their nationwide membership, com- 
prised exclusively of independent busi- 
ness and professional men—all voting 
members. The National Federation 
took this action without any prompting 
on my part, Mr. Speaker. In present- 
ing the question to their members they 
gave both sides of the proposition, the 
arguments for and the arguments 
against, and I think it is well, Mr. Speak- 
er, to note these arguments for and 
against. 

Argument for: To help our Nation 
stiffen its small-business backbone—that 
is the aim of these bills. Ability to keep 
a greater share of gross earnings would 
help in many ways; supply funds for ex- 
pansion and modernization, higher sal- 
aries to hold key employees. Further, 
there would be less incentive to merge 
with larger units. This bill would not 
cost the United States Treasury a red 
cent. Surely Congress, which has just 
given farmers a $60-million tax cut by 
exempting them from Federal gasoline 
excises, can spare aS much consideration 
for small-business men who need assist- 
ance equally. 

Argument against: With many de- 
mands being made on Government for 
spending, we just cannot afford any 
business tax reduction or any other tax 
cuts. Our big job is to keep Federal in- 
come in line with outgo. Otherwise we 
promote inflation which cheapens our 
dollars... This bill does not offer inde- 
pendents much of a saving—just $2,000 
yearly at the outside. Are small firms 
desirous of selling their birthright of a 
stabilized value currency for this mess 
of pottage? Why not stop this move for 
tax cuts until the Federal finances are 
brought into order, until spending cuts 
can be made. 

I have been advised by the Washing- 
ton office of the federation through its 
vice president, Mr. George J. Burger, that 
the poll, reaching in excess of 100,000, 
has been completed, the results of which 
appear in their current Mandate, the of- 
ficial publication of the federation, and 
the result is as follows: 84 percent for 
the bill, 12 percent against, and 4 percent 
no vote. 

This.poll, Mr. Speaker, should be noted 
by my colleagues that small business of 
this Nation, both at the production and 
distribution level, must have the neces- 
sary reserves built up so they can carry 
on their businesses not alone in the war 
periods but, more important, under busi- 
ness conditions when they are normal or 
below normal. A more important aspect 
of this poll coming from the grassroots 
is that small business expects this long 
overdue relief from the Congress. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, a still more im- 
portant aspect of keeping small business 
an important segment of our economy 
is that it will open up the door of op- 
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portunity for the youth of this Nation, if 
they have the efficiency and ability, to 
enter into their own respective busi- 
nesses. 

It is my hope that the respective com- 
mittee will take appropriate action on 
my bill. 

I include here the following excerpt 
from a broadcast over CBS radio by Eric 
Sevareid: 

Tue Smatt Get SMALLER 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


All who read as they run are by now aware 
that one deep fissure, or fault, endangers the 
American prosperity structure, which looks 
so solid on the surface; they know that farm- 
ers generally are suffering a recession. But 
it is not yet widely recognized that there is a 
second fissure in the structural foundation. 
That is the condition of American small 
business, defined as those concerns with less 
than a quarter of a million dollars in assets. 
In net figures, they are not disappearing as 
small farms are disappearing, but neither are 
they growing in number as the economy 
grows, and the number of small-business 
failures has risen to levels that alarm some 
observers. 

While the press gives page 1 spreads to the 
profit margins of the giant concerns and 
their expanison plans, little is said about 
the present or the future where small busi- 
ness is concerned. But the information is 
there for anybody willing to look trouble in 
the face in these days of mass hypnotic be- 
lief that there is no trouble. 

One so willing is the director of the Public 
Affairs Institute, who bases his argument on 
the uncontroverted figures of Dun & Brad- 
street, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
For one thing, net growth in the number of 
business firms stopped in 1953, after growing 
by 200,000 new concerns in the previous 4- 
year period. Furthermore, the profit margin 
of small businesses has not only stopped 
growing, it has sharply dropped, while that 
of big business has continued to grow. For 
example, the smallest size group of manufac- 
turers last year suffered a tremendous 66 per- 
cent drop in profit after taxes, compared with 
3 years before; funds available for reinvest- 
ment or expansion tell the same kind of 
story—a 40 percent drop. 

The story on small-business failures is 
quite a tale; the chapter on firms that han- 
dle wearing apparel, for example. The num- 
ber of retail failures there increased last 
year by 7 percent over the year before; the 
number of wholesale failures increased by 
36 percent. 

In a report earlier this month, the Senate 
Small Business Committee reached essen- 
tially the same troubled conclusions— 
unanimously. What deeply troubles them, 
they said, is that there simply is no evidence 
that the American small-business man is 
going to be able to hold his ground, shaky 
as it is, in the future. They find a direct 
ratio not ghly between size and success but 
between size and survival. 


There seems much agreement that what 
chiefly is choking small business is heavy 
taxation plus lack of credit. Big business 
can arrange big, long-term loans; any work- 
ingman can buy a house, car, furniture, or 
what not for about 10 percent down and 
3 years to pay. But a small-business man 
in Los Angeles writes me, what about the 
modest retailer, jobber, wholesaler, or serv- 
ice man? He has to pay more for rent, labor, 
supplies, insurance, and taxes, yet his credit 
situation hasn’t changed at all; he still 
has to pay for his goods in 30 to 60 days. 
If he applies for extra help to the Federal 
Small Business Administration, what hap- 
pens? Well, as the Public Affairs Institute 
points out, the SBA has received about 11,000 
inquiries a month and has granted fewer 
than 400 direct loans in 2 long years. 
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So far, hardly a whisper of concern has 
been voiced by the administration over the 
profound social fact that the big get bigger 
while the small get smaller—a fact, con- 
cludes the Senate committee, that will ulti- 
mately change the fundamental character of 
the American economy, perhaps beyond easy 
recognition by the present generation. 





Statement of Omar B. Ketchum, Director, 
National Legislative Service Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Before the House Committee on Vet- 
erans Affairs, With Respect to Report 
of President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions, May 11, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Omar B. Ketchum and 
I am the national legislative director of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. I appear before your committee to- 
day to express the current viewpoint of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars with respect to the 
report of the President’s Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Pensions, more frequently referred to 
as the Bradley Commission. The viewpoints 
herein expressed are based upon longstand- 
ing policy, current National Encampment 
resolutions and consultation between na- 
tional officers and the national staff. 

Accompanying me this morning are other 
national staff members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars who have had many years of 
experience in dealing with many of the probD- 
lems discussed in the Bradley Commission 
report. They are Mr. H. A. Calkins, director 
of the VFW National Rehabilitation Service, 
whose hair has turned white during long 
years of service to veterans; Dr. Robert A. 
Bell, USN (retired), medical consultant for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and who, in 
addition to a long career of medical practice, 
has served the Defense Department as an 
expert on disability determinations; and Mr. 
Elmer P. Richter, technical consultant to 
the VFW rehabilitation service, and an am- 
putee from World War I who has devoted 
over 30 years to the problems of veterans, 
first with the Veterans’ Administration and 
then with the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I 
suggest to your committee that these men, 
through their training and years of expe- 
rience, have accumulated some knowledge 
on the subject under consideration by your 
committee. 

One of Shakespeare's plays dealt with, 
“much ado about nothing.” I hope that in- 
sofar as the Congress is concerned the Brad- 
ley Commission report will also turn out to 
be much ado about nothing. It is our un- 
derstanding the Commission report was sub- 
mitted to the President and that it will not 
Officially be before the Congress unless and 
until some or all of the recommendations 
have been submitted by the President. The 
Bradley report, in our opinion, is closely akin 
to the Hoover report on veterans and is en- 
titled to about the same congressional con- 
sideration. 

We shall not attempt to analyze and com- 
ment on each of the 70 specific recommen- 
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dations contained in the Bradley Commission 
report. We will discuss some of the recom- 
mendations in the hope that we can prove 
to this committee that the report as a whole 
is impractical, contrary to national tradition, 
and replete with distortions and exaggera- 
tions. Before taking up any specific recom- 
mendations we should like to discuss the 
underlying philosophy of the report and our 
interpretation of what it means now and for 
the future. 

We charge the underlying philosophy of 
the Bradley Commission report is an attempt 
to reverse the traditional national policy of 
the United States with respect to those who 
have served in the Armed Forces. The heart 
and soul of the report clearly infers that vet- 
erans are entitled to no more consideration 
than nonveterans and seeks to repudiate the 
hardships, dislocations, and hazards of serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces. 

We are at a loss to understand the atti- 
tude of the Commission toward veterans 
which gave birth to this new philosophy. It 
has been suggested that perhaps the Com- 
mission has been seeing too many television 
shows and has been overly influenced by the 
weekly poking fun at the Army and starring 
comedian Phil Silvers in the role of Sergeant 
Bilko. May we express the hope that the 
great body of men and women who have 
served in the Armed Forces are not being 
measured by the platoon of “characters” 
commanded by Sergeant Bilko in the tele- 
vision show. 

The report attempts, with one hand, to 
deal generously with the service disabled, 
but with the other hand, to withdraw bene- 
fits to many who are badly disabled. In 
paying lip service to the service disabled the 
report attempts to deceive both the disabled 
and the American people by making fish of 
one group of veterans and fowl of another. 

Let me suggest to this committee the ex- 
istence of a hidden time bomb in the Bradley 
report and a warning of what is inevitable 
in the future. The report states that “ordi- 
nary or non-service-connected veteran needs 
should be met through general welfare pro- 
grams which cover all the people but that 
service-connected benefits should be accord- 
ed the highest priority and should be liberal, 
even generous.” Herein lies the delayed fuse 
of the report which seeks to make fish of 
some and fowl of the others and should be 
tagged with a warning flag. 

If the philosophy and recommendation of 
the Commission to the effect that, in the 
absence of proven service-connected disabili- 
ties, veterans in need should be dealt with 
out of the same pot with nonveterans is 
sound, would it not also be valid to insist 
that veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties, combat or otherwise, be dealt with out 
of the same pot wtih nonveterans who suf- 
fer industrial disabilities? It needs only a 
slight nudge for the Commission to go the 
whole way and insist that a leg lost in com- 
bat is deserving of no different consideration 
than a leg lost in an industrial accident. If 
the first premise is sound and accepted it is 
not difficult to anticinate the next target. 

There is a current popular song which says 
“Love and marriage go together like a horse 
and carriage and you can’t have one without 
the other.” Would it be unreasonable to 
suggest at this point that non-service-con- 


_nected disabled and aged war veterans and 


service-connected disabled war veterans go 
together and that you can’t ignore the one 
and honor the other? 

The value and validity of the Bradley Com- 
mission report and recommendations, in gen- 
eral, depends upon the viewpoint of those 
who read and study it. If you agree with 
the proposed new philosophy and reversal of 
tradition where consideration of veterans is 
concerned, the report makes sense. If you 
disagree with this strange new philosophy 
and reversal of tradition, the report makes 
little or no sense. We, of the Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars, do not agree with the under- 
lying philosophy in the report and, conse- 
quently, recognize it for what it is—some 
warmed-over thinking cribbed from various 
sources, including the Budget Bureau, the 
Pentagon, and a 1953 report by the old Phil- 
lips Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has long 
been concerned over the repeated surveys 
and task-force investigations, outside the 
Congress, of the veterans’ benefit program 
and the Veterans’ Administration. The 
Bradley Commission study and report is fur- 
ther evidence of a determination in not too 
well defined quarters to create public sus- 
picion against expenditures for veterans. 
We strongly suspect the principal value of 
the Bradley Commission report is to provide 
a Roman holiday for that portion of the daily 
press which is either cynical or openly hostile 
toward veteran’ benefits. Editorials are 
blooming in all parts of the United States 
applauding the wisdom and courage of the 
Bradley Commission and a iarge segment of 
the public, including many pensioners and 
disabled veterans, has jumpéd to the conclu- 
sion that the recommendations have the 
force of law and are being put into effect. 

Contrary to the Bradley Commission re- 
port there is and has been a national policy 
with respect to veterans. The Congress, 
with the approval of Washington and Lincoln 
among others, established the pattern and 
tradition of special consideration for veter- 
ans which has been followed over the years. 
The Congress has determined, largely by its 
own initiative, what benefits and special con- 
sideration should be extended to veterans. 
The Congress, from time to time, through 
standing or special committees, has insti- 
tuted studies and investigations affecting 
or involving veteran benefits and has enacted 
legislation to adjust or liberalize the bene- 
fits in accordance with its findings. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars supports the prin- 
ciple of congressional studies and determina- 
tion with respect to special consideration 
and benefits for veterans. We strongly sug- 
gest that any future studies or investiga- 
tions of the veteran benefit program or the 
operation of the Veterans’ Administration be 
left to the House Committee on Veterans 
Affairs or an appropriate cbmmittee desig- 
nated by the Congress. 

In the highlights of the Commission’s 
findings and recommendations the report 
proudly observes that “veterans today are 
better off economically than nonveterans in 
comparable age groups.” Some fancy charts 
are served up to illustrate this disclosure. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars is not yet 
ready to accept the conclusion but in the 
absence of factual evidence to the contrary 
we would like to offer the following obser- 
vations: In comparing the income of vet- 
erans with nonveterans in the same age 
groups let’s keep the following point in 
mind. In World War I, World War I, and 
the Korean conflict, of all the millions of 
men who were examined for military serv- 
ice approximately 30 percent were rejected. 
It can, therefore, be safely assumed that 
those who were accepted for military serv- 
ice represented the cream of the crop both 
physically and mentally. 

Now, the Bradley Commission researchers 
no doubt run a cross section test of the 
incomes of a group of both veterans and 
nonveterans in comparable age groups. 
Considering the fact that the veterans in 
this group were the cream of the crop, physi- 
cally and mentally, and that among the non- 
veterans were the 30 percent of rejects, 
should it be surprising and astounding that 
the veterans’ income is at least equal to, if 
not higher than, nonveterans? If the law 
of supply and demand and the traditional 
reward for intelligence and ability are still 
factors in our national economy, one could 
assume that the veterans should have a 
substantially higher income. 
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However, the ratio of income between 
veterans and nonveterans in comparable age 
groups is not necessarily a true index to 
economic security. Other factors, such as 
liquid assets, unencumbered property, paid- 
up insurance, and home and business mort- 
gages, should also be taken into considera- 
tion. It is possible the veteran with the 
same or slightly higher income than the 
nonveteran may not be as far along the road 
to security through liquid assets and un- 
encumbered property. 

In addition to painting a rosy picture 
with respect to the economic status of vet- 
erans in comparison with nonveterans in the 
sarhe age group the Bradley Commission, in 
recommending a gradual elimination of spe- 
cial consideration for veterans and benefits 
for the non-service-connected disabled, 
places great stress upon what it calls “chang- 
ing conditions in military service, warfare, 
readjustment benefits and general welfare 
programs.” The Commission insists that 
pension levels—if paid at all—should be 
based on public assistance standards and 
should be consistent with old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. The Commission further 
contends that the present income limitations 
of $1,400 and $2,700 are too high and should 
be geared to the average needs test apply- 
ing to public assistance rolls. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars vigorously 
disagrees with the foregoing findings and 
recommendations of the Commission. We 
have repeatedly pointed out to the Congress 
and to the Bradley Commission itself that 
the only effect that these changing condi- 
tions. might require insofar as pensions are 
concerned would be the imposition of a rea- 
sonable income limitation. Need is need and 
must be met wherever it exists regardless of 
changing conditions. The VFW has accepted 
the reasonableness of a modest income limi- 
tation affecting eligibility of veterans to re- 
ceive pensions, but we utterly repudiate the 
theory that pensions should only be paid to 
veterans on a public assistance or “bare- 
bones” existence level. We believe that, if 
veterans are worthy of special consideration 
by reason of their special service, such con- 
sideration should be based on more than the 
lowest levels. 

As recent as last February 7 the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, through Commander in 
Chief Timothy J. Murphy, stated its position 
to this committee on veterans pensions, In 
asking for the enactment of a separate pen- 
sion program for the aging group of World 
War I veterans, Commander Murphy ac- 
knowledged that improving social and eco- 
nomic conditions along with social security 
and the growth of retirement and pension 
programs in Government and industry would 
sharply lessen the need for veterans’ pen- 
sions in the future. Commander Murphy 
predicted that, with a continued expanding 
economy and the absence of another war, it 
was quite possible that the aging group of 
World War I veterans might be the last to 
require liberal group-pension assistance. 

Murphy pointed out that, as long as a 
modest income limitation is attached as a 
condition to the payment of veterans’ pen- 
sions, it was quite possible that in the years 
to come the only veterans who could meet 
the income and unemployability tests for the 
pension rolls would be those who became dis- 
abled before attaining security under some 
retirement or pension program sponsored by 
Government or private industry. May we 
repeat today that the need for pension as- 
sistance for veterans will diminish and even- 
tually disappear; (a) when economic factors, 
such as retirement programs and social secu- 
rity maintain disabled and aged veterans at 
an economic level not below semiskilled 
workers; or (b) when there are no more vet- 
erans. Consequently, it is not changing con- 
ditions which are paramount but rather 
whether those changing conditions have 
alleviated need below the level of earnings 


of semiskilled workers, 
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It is significant to note throughout the 
Bradley Commission report emphasis has 
been placed upon past, present, and future 
costs of the veterans’ benefit program. A 
series of charts, together with the body of 
the report, has attempted to paint a fright- 
ening picture of what United States taxpay- 
ers will be confronted with in the future. 
We charge exaggeration and distortion in the 
presentation of both the text and the charts. 

One of the most glaring distortions in the 
projection of estimated cost of veteran bene- 
fits for the future is the constant repetition 
both in charts and text, “assuming the en- 
actment of a general service pension for all 
veterans.” Why does the report continuous- 
ly assume the enactment of a general serv- 
ice pension when no responsible veterans’ 
organization is asking or advocating such a 
program? The only pension bills of any 
consequence before your committee are bills 
which incorporate disability, age and in- 
come limitations, or where only an age re- 
quirement is incorporated, the bills are lim- 
ited to one group of veterans. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has made 
two pension recommendations. One would 
set up a separate pension program for World 
War I veterans and incorporates age, disa- 
bility, and income limitations. The other 
recommends a modest liberalization in the 
existing part III pension program which, as 
you know, incorporates not only age, disa- 
bility and income limitations but also an 
unemployability requirement. It is my un- 
derstanding the American Legion is advo- 
eating legislation which would liberalize the 
part III pension program, but would retain 
most of the limitations, including the in- 
come limitations. The World War I Veterans 
Association is supporting a general service 
pension bill, but it is confined to World War 
I veterans. Under these circumstances, 
where did the Bradley Commission get the 
inspiration to “assume the enactment of a 
general service pension for all veterans?” 

Another distortion in the Bradley Com- 
mission report on projected estimated cost 
is the use of some charts labeled “Income 
Maintenance Payments Under Public Pro- 
grams.” One of these charts, on page 121, is 
identified as general Federal, State, and local 
programs plus VA compensation and pen- 
sions in selected years 1940 to 1985. This 
chart lumps together pensions and compen- 
sation costs, assuming a general service pen- 
sion, plus social security, plus all other gen- 
eral or public assistance programs fartici- 
pated in by the Federal Government. No 
doubt railroad retirement is also included. 
With all of these programs, the Bradley re- 
searchers were able to present a startling 
projected estimate of cost for the year 1985 
which reached a possible $40.7 billions. 
Again we ask why does the Bradley Commis- 
sion add together the cost of veterans’ pen- 
sions and compensation with social security 
and all other general Federal programs in- 
cluding pwhblic assistance? The clear infer- 
ence contained in the chart is to the effect 
that United States taxpayers will be con- 
fronted with a staggering bill on handouts 
by the year 1985. 

It may not be generally understood that 
most of the cost of social security and rail- 
road retirement is borne by contributions 
made by employers and employees. When 
social security and railread retirement are 
included with gratuity programs to create a 
taller column in a chart, without regard to 
the nature of the expenditures, it constitutes 
distortion and borders on deception. 

It is significant that in dishing up all these 
charts purporting to show projected esti- 
mated costs for the future, very little con- 
sideration has been given to the relation be- 
tween the cost of pensions and compensation 
and the amount of United States national 
income. A casual study of these projected 
costs might lead one to believe that the cost 
of pensions and compensation will continue 
to climb to dizzy heights, but the United 
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States national income will remain at the 
present level. A study of the relation be- 
tween the cost of pensions and compensa- 
tion to United States national income over a 
long period of years reveals that notwith- 
standing the increase in the number of veter- 
ans and the increase in the number of dollars 
paid out, the percentage of national income 
necessary to support this program has varied 
little and, if anything, is smaller. 

As previously pointed out, the Bradley 
Commission report professes great sympathy 
and concern for the service disabled. Let’s 
examine more closely some aspects of the 
report to determine whether this sympathy 
is real or merely lip service. The Commis- 
sion among other things has proposed three 
specific changes in compensation payments 
to the service disabled: (1) Monthly com- 
pensation payments to those whose service- 
connected disabilities are rated 10 and 20 
percent would be dropped from the compen- 
sation rolls and some vague form of lump 
sum payment would be substituted; (2) 
statutory awards for certain obvious loss or 
loss of use of parts of the body would be 
eliminated; and (3) presumption of service- 
connection for certain chronic, tropical and 
other diseases would be withdrawn. A care- 
ful study and evaluation of these recom- 
mendations by the VFW rehabilitation serv- 
ice reveals that the savings which would 
result if these recommendations were put 
into effect would amount to at least $400 
million annually, on the service-disabled. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of your com- 
mittee and others in this room who recall 
the 1953 report of the former Phillips Sub- 
committee on Appropriations will find a 
striking similarity in that report and the 
recommendations and the amount of money 
which would be saved under the Bradley 
Commission report. It could be a coinci- 
dence but when the amount of savings and 


the methods proposed by the subcommittee 
report so closely parallel the Bradley Report 
it is difficult to believe that it was only a 


coincidence. Reducing compensation pay- 
ments to the service disabled by not less 
than $400 million annually with sqme vague 
proposals as a substitute does not appeal to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars as expressing 
real sympathy and concern for veterans suf- 
fering from service-connected disabilities. 


REVISION OF RATING SCHEDULE 


The Bradley Commission complains that 
the schedule for rating disabilities has not 
been revised since 1945. They fail to ac- 
knowledge, however, that the rating schedule 
is under constant study and there have been 
a number of revisions in recent years. The 
VFW agrees that further study and revisions 
are in order and from time to time we have 
submitted suggestions concerning revision. 
The VFW further recommends that all stud- 
ies and revisions should: be made by experts 
in rating practice and there would be no 
point in taking this function away from 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Bradley Commission states it obtained 
an up-to-date view on medical aspects on 
disability compensation from the views of 
155 medical specialists. The qualifications 
of these medical specialists as rating experts 
are not set forth. The report claims that 
an overwhelming proportion believed that 
neither the 10 nor 20 percent ratings con- 
stituted an actual impairment of earning 
capacity. Now the Bradley Commission rec- 
ognizes and knows that earning capacity is 
not the basis for according percentage dis- 
ability ratings. Ratings are designed to com- 
pensate average impairment of the average 
man to function in daily life, including em- 
ployment. If the principle of rating on de- 
gree of impairment is sound, the veteran 
with only a 10 or 20 percent impairment 
is equally entitled to his proportionate com- 
pensation, 
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STATUTORY PRESUMPTION FOR CHRONIC 


DISEASES 


The Bradley Commission recommends 
withdrawal of statutory presumption of serv- 
ice connection for certain chronic and trop- 
ical diseases on the basis that the physicians 
surveyed were in general agreement that 
service connection should be determined in 
accordance with sound medical principles 
and not by fiat. This naive view overlooks 
the experience of the Congress and of vet- 
erans’ organizations in arriving at the need 
for statutory presumptions in order to pro- 
tect the best interests of worthy war vet- 
erans. 

The determination of service connection 
for disability is a theoretically desirable ob- 
jective. Can it work in practice? The every- 
day spectacle of fundamental differences be- 
tween equally qualified specialists testifying 
(on medical principles) in our law courts 
hardly indicates any unanimity of opinion 
in this field. Where are the accepted medical 
principles published? In what way are they 
taught in our medical schools? In the par- 
ticular area covered by statutory presump- 
tions the veterans’ organizations and the 
Congress have, over the years, found no sat- 
isfactory basis for according justice and 
equity in disability awards other than 
through such presumptions, accorded as a 
matter of law, and with the decision removed 
from the realm of opinion, judgment, narrow 
experience, prejudice, or colloquial views. 


ELIMINATION OF STATUTORY AWARDS 


The Bradley Commission would elimi- 
nate statutory awards and substitute some 
new procedure in the rating schedule which 
presumably would more equitably dispense 
justice to those veterans who have suffered 
the loss or loss of use of some part or organ 
of the body. The VFW suggests the Com- 
mission failed to consider the facts behind 
congressional decision to authorize statu- 
tory awards. Over the years the Veterans’ 
Administration, in applying an average rat- 
ing schedule to determine percentages of 
disabilities, were unable to place monetary 
emphasis upon the obvious loss or loss of 
use of certain parts of the body. The Con- 
gress, aware of this problem and recognizing 
the difficulty of properly evaluating the loss 
of a hand or foot on an average impairment 
basis, reached the decision that there was 
a handicap above and beyond the rating 
schedule which could only be recompensed 
by a special monetary award. This decision 
resulted in the establishment of what is 
known as statutory awards which the Brad- 
ley Commission would eliminate. The VFW 
believes the statutory award to be reasonable 
and sound approach to a most difficult prob- 
lem and that withdrawal of the statutory 
awards would be neither acceptable to the 
veterans nor to the public. 

The Bradley Commission report, in addi- 
tion to the many recommendations with 
which we have disagreed, would join with 
the Hoover Commission in taking away from 
the Veterans’ Administration and placing 
with another Government agency the admin- 
istration of a veteran benefit. The Commis- 
sion, in recommendation 45, on pages 312 
and 313, states that the home-loan programs 
for veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict be transferred from the Veterans’ 
Administration to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and that the terms for said 
loans which are now favorable to veterans be 
gradually changed until they are identical 
to the terms available to the general popula- 
tion. We vigorously disagree with this rec- 
ommendation and make the observation that 
under the conditions recommended by the 
Bradley Commission we cannot understand 
how such a program then Could be identified 
as a veterans’ benefit program. If such a 
benefit as insured home loans are no longer 
advisable for veterans, the Commission 
should have the courage to recommend out- 
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right repeal and veterans would then be lim- 
ited to the same loan programs as non- 
veterans. 

In recommendation 46 (b), on page 319, 
the Commission proposes to sharply curtail 
existing preferences for veterans in the Fed- 
eral classified civil service. Under this pro- 
posal veterans would be limited to a 5-year 
period after discharge in which they could 
take advantage of special appeals procedure 
and in receiving preference in appointments 
and retention. However, the Commission 
would make an exception where veterans 
with service-connected disabilities rated 30 
percent or more are concerned. Here again 
is a renewal of the effort to sharply distin- 
guish between and divide veterans. Does 
the Commission agree that a service disabled 
veteran with a disability of 30 percent or 
more should be entitled to preference over 
a nonveteran who has suffered an industrial 
disability of 30 percent or more? The VFW 
agrees that the service-disabled should have 
added preferences but we emphatically dis- 
agree that the so-called nonservice disabled 
veterans should be denied preferences longer 
than 5 years after discharge from active 
service. This is a further example of the 
new philosophy which insists that veterans 
are entitled to no more consideration than 
nonveterans. 

We are in agreement with recommendation 
61 (a), on page 390, which states that sur- 
vivors’ pensions should be made available to 
the widow and/or children of any deceased 
eligible war veteran who are in need because 
their total family income falls’ below an 
amount fixed by the Government. This 
should apply equally to the widows of World 
War I, World War II and the Korean conflict. 
We do not agree with certain other items 
under recommendation 61 which impose ad- 
ditional restrictions and/or limitations 
beyond those presently existing in the pay- 
ment of widows pensions. We favor con- 
tinuation of the so-called non-service- 
connected widows and orphans pensions on 
the basis of a reasonable income limitation. 

We agree with that part of recommenda- 
tion 67 (a), on page 404, which would give 
serious consideration to making the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs a member of the 
Cabinet. We disagree with the suggestion 
the President should establish a Cabinet 
Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs. The re- 
sponsibility and authority of the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs as a Cabinet mem- 
ber should not be limited more than any 
other Cabinet member. We recognize the 
possibility of the Administrator as a Cabinet 
member becoming involved in political mat- 
ters. However, there has been a trend 
toward keeping the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense out of partisan 
political discussions and we believe that a 
precedent and condition could be established 
in keeping a Secretary of Veterans’ Affairs 
from engaging in partisan political discus- 
sions and campaigns. We can visualize many 
advantages and a better understanding of 
the veteran benefit program with a Secre- 
tary of Veterans’ Affairs who is a part of 
high level policymaking and decisions. 

We can find little justification for recom- 
mendation 68 (a) and (b), on page 406. It 
seems to us that the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, if anything, needs more free- 
dom to operate within the framework of 
existing laws, and less domination by the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is unlikely that 
any changes in the rules by the Administra- 
tor in large matters affecting eligibility of 
veterans for benefits or involving changes in 
program objectives have ever been made 
without consultation with the President 
and/or the Bureau of the Budget. 

Recommendation 69, on page 408, would 
maintain the finality of decisions by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs but would 
make provision for a central administrative 
review of all decisions by field boards be- 
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fore final appeal to the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals. It is doubtful if any substantial 
benefit would accrue from such an addi- 
tional review. It would incur additional 
expense. It would seem to the VFW that 
the present Board of Veterans’ Appeals could 
continue to handle this work without any 
undue hardship upon either the claimants 
or the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the general 
viewpoint and observations of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars with respect to the report 
of the Bradley Commission. If your com- 
mittee so desires we can, at a later date, 
furnish an itemized list of VFW reaction 
to the 70 specific recommendations made in 
the Bradley report. Some of the recom- 
mendations are not objectionable and we are 
not concerned with others. However, if it 
would be of any interest or value to your 
committee we will furnish you, in the near 
future, an item by item comment on the 
entire 70 recommendations. 

We should like to say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and to members of this committee, that 
we have the utmost confidence in the com- 
mittee. We have no doubt that if and when 
the President should send up any of the 
recommendations of the Bradley Commis- 
sion report you will exercise sound, common- 
sense in reaching your conclusions. We are 
confident this committee will not report any 
bill which does violence to the longstanding 
policies of your committee and the Congress 
with respect to our Government’s responsi- 
bility toward veterans and their dependents 
as a special class of citizens. 

We regret the necessity of taking issue with 
General Bradley and his associates on the 
President’s Commission. We have admired 
and respected General Bradley as an able 
soldier and general and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars has named one of its highest 
medals in his honor. We believe General 
Bradley was given an assignment and, like 
the good soldier he is, accepted the assign- 
ment and carried on. We donot agree with 
many of the conclusions in the Bradley Com- 
mission report but we bear no animosity or 
ill will toward the general or his associates, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we are hope- 
ful this committee will give favorable con- 
sideration to bills liberalizing benefits for the 
service disabled, for the widows and orphans, 
and for the pensioners. We respectfully rec- 
ommend that careful consideration be given 
to the pension bill identified as H. R. 9121 
which would establish a separate and liberal- 
ized pension program for the aging group of 
World War I veterans. Nothwithstanding 
some of the optimistic conclusions in the 
Bradley Commission report, it is our consid- 
ered opinion that it is the group of World 
War I veterans who are on the borderline 
between the old era of pension necessity 
and the new era which promises a more 
assured security for old age and lessens pen- 
sion need in the future. Let me assure you 
that the Veterans of Foreign Wars will ap- 
preciate any liberalization of veteran bene- 
fits, regardless of whether it is a bill now 
pending before your committee or a new 
one that might be drafted. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear 
and your courtesy in hearing us out. 
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Hon. James P. Richards 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said in private and undoubtedly 
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much more will be said publicly con- 
cerning the retirement from the Con- 
gress of our very distinguished colleague, 
Representative James P. Ricuarps, of 
South Carolina. It is generally con- 
ceded to be lamentable that the Con- 
gress and the country should lose the 
services of one who has earned for him- 
self the universal admiration and re- 
spect of all his colleagues and who has 
served with credit and distinction as the 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee during these difficult and 
dangerous times and who has in such 
service earned an enviable reputation 
for fairness and capacity. It was my 
intention to include in these remarks 
the article which appeared in the New 
York Times of Friday, May 18, 1956, on 
Mr. RicHarpDs, but a Member of the other 
body has set forth that article in the 
ReEcorD. It is an interesting but by no 
means complete word picture of a great 
American and a distinguished legislator. 





In Texas: A New Bronc Rider 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an editorial from the 
Lubbock, Tex., Morning Avalanche of 
May 8, 1956, in regard to Senator LyNDON 
JOHNSON, the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate, who has recently 
won additional honors in the field of 
State and national leadership: 

In Texas: A' NEw Bronc RIDER 


Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’s overwhelming 
victory over Gov. Allan Shivers for control 
of Democratic precinct conventions on Sat- 
urday is, as we forecast last Friday, that 
it would be, the one big hope of the party 
in Texas and, further, offers opportunity 
for Texas to raise a louder, clearer voice in 
national party affairs. 

To be sure, the JoHNSON victory of Satur- 
day was only round 1 in the battle; round 2 
will come in the county conventions today 
and the final round 3 on May 22, at the State 
convention in Dallas. But the results of 
Saturday’s melees, from the big cities to the 
crossroads, put the handwriting on the wall. 
It reads: “In for JOHNSON, out for Shivers.” 

The move to the JOHNSON camp in such 
great numbers proves the Senator’s appeal 
to those who are sick and tired of constant 
bickering; sick and tired of the blatant ex- 
tremists on both sides of the party split in 
Texas. The middle-of-the-roaders are the 
ones who chose the senior Senator as their 
outspoken champion. With JoHNSON in the 
saddle, Texans may hope for relegation to 
the back seats of the radical and ultra-con- 
servative elements and the ascendancy of 
the more reasonable. That’s what we need 
in the Democratic Party in this State—and 
the Nation over. 

As a result of his victory in Texas, Sen- 
ator JOHNSON will return to Washington and 
his post as majority leader in the upper 
House as a stronger and more powerful 
figure than ever before—one with whom the 
national party leaders must cope and to 
whom they will be forced to pay more than 
passing attention. His position today is not 
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only that af twice-elected Senator and ma- 
jority leader but also it is that of unchal- 
lenged spokesman for a State whose Presi- 
dential electors pack a potent wallop. 

LYNDON JOHNSON can tell the national 
party bosses, from Paul Butler to Carman 
di Sappio, about political thinking in Texas 
and their memories are not so short that 
they have forgotten that Texans will, when- 
ever they choose, cross party lines in a na- 
tional election. The Senator knows, ds well 
as anybody, what Texans will take and what 
they won’t take. And he knows as well as 
anyone, too, that neither he, nor Speaker 
RAYBURN, or anybody else can force a radi- 
cal Presidential candidate on the majority 
of the voters of this State. Furthermore, he 
is the sort of fellow who will tell ’em—and 
without stuttering. 

It is entirely possible that what happens 
in Texas Democratic circles this spring will 
have an important bearing on the action of 
the national convention in Chicago in 
August. At least there is room for hoping 
that this is so. 

Senator JOHNson’s leadership of the Dem- 
ocratic organization in Texas will not be 
a bed of roses—at least until he welds that 
organization firmly, and just as firmly ex- 
plains to all facets of support that his is 
and shall continue to be a middle-of-the- 
road program. 

The Senator’s leadership, in fact, depends 
upon his ability to exercise it to the satis- 
faction of the middle-of-the-roaders who put 
him where he is and who can jerk the rug 
out from under him should they ever so 
desire. 

But, fortunately, the senior Senator is an 
amazing man—persuasive, intelligent, fair— 
and, when needs to be, tough as a boot, three 
times as high and twice as hard to make. 
He is quicker to bring about compromise 
than he is to kick out the teeth of those who 
do not wholly agree with him and that talent 
should serve him well in the first months to 
come. 

It may be asKing too much of any man to 
bring complete peace and accord to the di- 
vergent wings of the Democratic Party in 
Texas and it certainly is too much to expect 
any man to do that overnight. But as we 
noted last Friday, Senator JOHNSON is the 
only Texan currently on the political hori- 
zon who might, conceivably, turn the trick, 

We hope he can do it. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcoOrRD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, May 20, it was my privilege to 
address the concluding session of the 
Electric Consumers Conference, the 
chairman of which was the Honorable 
Clyde Ellis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks I prepared for delivery on that oc- 
casion be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT 
E.Lectric CONSUMERS CONFERENCE, HELD AT 
THE STATLER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., ON 
Sunpay, May 20, 1956 


This is a most satisfying occasion. Last 
Wednesday we tasted together the fruits of 
victory. As deeply gratifying as that victory 
was to me, I am sure that it was no less 
gratifying to you. 

But while we claim it as our victory, cli- 
maxing not only months, but years of ef- 
fort—it was in a rea] sense a victory for the 
people of the United States. 

This I deeply believe. With this, I think 
you wholly agree. 

This organization, encompassing as it does 
many of the public-interest groups in our 
country which are interested not only in 
public power but in the public welfare, con- 
tributed much to the successful outcome of 
the Senate vote on the Niagara bill. 

But that was not your sole contribution. 
You contributed much also to the formula- 
tion of the bill. Your representatives in 
Washington spent long hours in consultation 
with members of my staff and with me, in 
working over the provisions of the bill, not 
only this year and last year, but during all 
the years that the Niagara bill passed through 
its many forms and changes. 

From the beginning I wanted a bill that 
served not only the immediate interests of 
New York State, but also the interests of the 
Nation. The formulation of legislative pro- 
visions that would serve the interests of the 
people of New York and simultaneously ad- 
vance the interests of the country as a whole, 
was the result of these long studies, delib- 
erations, and consultations. 

That is one of the reasons, I said, a mo- 
ment ago, that the passage of S. 1823 was 
not only our victory, but a victory for the 
people. It was, of course, a great victory 
for New York State, and a long step forward 
in a direction desired and needed by New 
York State. But it was more, very much 
more. 

It was a resounding reaffirmation of prin- 
ciples which have been fought for by far- 
sighted men, and men of good will gen- 
erally, since the turn of this century— 
basically the principle that our water re- 
sources belong to all the people and should 
be developed in a manner ta provide the 
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maximum possible benefits to the maximum 
number of people. 

One of the leading opponents of the 
Niagara bill said, in the course of the debate, 
that he did not see the difference between 
our water resources and our resources of 
coal, oil, and farmland. Senator Kerr, I be- 
lieve, in his own picturesque manner, ef- 
fectively answered that argument. 

But the most convincing answer was given 
by the Senate itself in voting, by a substan- 
tial majority, the approval of a bill which 
asserts the inalienable right of the people 
of New York State to develop the great waters 
of the Niagara River primarily for the ben- 
efit of the people, and not—I repeat, not—for 
the benefit of private, profit-seeking mo- 
nopolistic utility corporations. 

This victory was not an isolated one, al- 
though it has been some time since we have 
had such a satisfying and resounding one. 
This victory was built upon other victories 
of the distant and recent past—victories 
against the same kind of selfish and self- 
serving forces as those which sought, and 
still seek, to oppose our Niagara power devel- 
opment legislation. 

In recent years, in the years during which 
I have been in the Senate, we well recall the 
strenuous efforts which were made to de- 
fend the public’s right to another public 
resource—the offshore oil deposits; and more 
recently still, the public’s interest in the 
peacetime uses of atomic power. All those 
efforts, those which succeeded and those 
which failed, contributed in good measure 
to the victory on the Niagara bill. 

And, my friends, the victory on Niagara 
will contribute, I trust and believe, to victory 
sooner or later, and I hope sooner, in the 
fight for a Federal high dam at Hells Canyon. 

I pledge my efforts to supplement yours 
toward this end. 

Sometimes in our concentration on the 
battle, we foget that low-cost power is not 
the final object of our efforts. Electric pow- 
er, high cost or low, means nothing in and 
of itself. It is with the use of electric power 
that we are ultimately concerned. We see 
the real consequences of low-cost hydro- 
electric power in terms of happier lives, relief 
from needless drudgery in the home and on 
the farm, and a vast expansion in industrial 
development. It is in this context that I 
see the benefits from public development of 
our publicly owned water resources. 

It is for this reason that it is necessary for 
the Congress to be ever-vigilant to protect 
this precious public resource and prevent its 
alienation to private monopoly. 

The victory in the Senate means we have 
won the initial battle in this Congress. Yet 
we know that final victory is not won until 
the bill is safely through the House and is 
signed into law by the President. 

So even while we join in mutual congratu- 
lations over success in the Senate, we must 
waste no time in girding for the fight ahead. 

Make no mistake about it, there is a real 
fight ahead—a tough and uphill fight all the 
way. 

Remember that the private utilities’ lobby 
has historically considered the House of Rep- 
resentatives its own particular hunting 
ground—and their hunting license seems to 
cover all sorts of weapons. 

So we should be sure our own ammunition 
supply is adequate. I would like to review 
with you briefly the strategy and tactics in- 
volved in this grueling fight ahead. 


In the House, there will be many more than 
in the Senate openly opposed to any form of 
public power development, and openly favor- 
ing a naked giveaway of Niagara to private 
monopoly interests. 

But, of course, there will also be the bus- 
bar boys—those who pay lipservice to public 
development and then demand that the 
power produced be immediately turned over 
to private utility interests right at the proj- 
ect site. 

We must, therefore, be sure that the Mem- 
bers of the House thoroughly understand the 
basic issues so familiar to all of us. 

We will have to explain again and again 
why public development is necessary to pre- 
serve the public interest in resources belong- 
ing to all the people. 

We will need to say over and over again 
that not one cent of Federal money is in- 
volved in paying for the Niagara development 
since the New York Power Authority is ready, 
willing, and able to finance the construction. 

Then we will need to reeducate the House— 
and the general public, too—on the difficult 
but vital subject of preference and trans- 
mission lines. 

Referring to the preference provision, we 
must make sure that we get over to Members 
of Congress, and the general public, exactly 
what “preference” means. In the course of 
the Senate debate, it was evident that there 
still lingers in the minds of some the mis- 
taken impression that preference means dis- 
crimination in favor of a few selected cus- 
tomers. 

You, of course, know that the preference 
clause is really an antimonopoly clause. Per- 
haps it should be called an equal-opportunity 
clause in that it insures a supply of low-cost 
publicly developed power to rural consumer 
cooperatives and to municipall¥ owned utili- 
ties—in other words, to nonprofit and public 
groups—to the people themselves. 

That is what the preference clause is: a 
device for marketing the people’s power to the 
people, and at the same time establishing a 
rate yardstick for the benefit of those people 
who are served by private utilities—so that 
all the people benefit. 

Nor is it enough to show that private utility 
companies tend to reduce their rates to their 
own customers when there are municipal 
utilities and rural electric cooperatives in the 
area. It should also be brought home that 
the private power companies are not only 
not driven out of business by the rate reduc- 
tions resulting from the yardstick, but actu- 
ally, to their own surprise, sell more power 
and reap greater profits. 

We must anticipate that the private mo- 
nopoly interests will step up their propa- 
ganda efforts. We must recognize and ex- 
plode their phoney arguments about the 
taxes they pay—and want to pay. A person 
hearing these arguments might be led to 
believe that the highest aspiration and most 
urgent desire of the private utilities is to pay 
more taxes. A moment’s sober reflection 
should convince anyone that this is not their 
goal. The fact is that the private utilities do 
everything they can to escape paying taxes. 
And as soon as they pay them, or even be- 
fore, these taxes are passed directly on to the 
consumers. We know that. But do the 
Members of the House know it? Does the 
general public realize it? We must make 
sure that they do know it, and that they 
understand further that even greater reve- 
nues come to the Federal, State, and local 
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governments when there is, in any area, an 
abundant supply of low-cost power. 

Well, there is much more I can say. But 
it isn’t mecessary. I am sure we all realize 
what must be done in this fight and in 
others which we face on this whole issue of 
public power. 

If we can get the Niagara bill through 
the House, it will help break trail for a 
Federal high dam in Hells Canyon. It is, in 
essence, all one fight. But let us not forget 
for a moment that the fight ahead will be 
rough and tough. The private utility lobby 
will see to that. 

But let us take heart and look at the larger 
picture. Our efforts on behalf of a public- 
power policy are but a part of our larger 
concern for the cause of conservation and 
for the proper use of all of our natural re- 
sources for the benefit of all our people. 

And this, in turn, is but an integral part 
of our struggle for the general welfare. Each 
success adds that much to the ultimate liv- 
ing for all of our people. Each success is 
one degree of fulfillment. 

Our fight on this front—public power—is 
part of a great fight for the public good. 
Let us get on with it, and spare no efforts. 





The Highway Program and How It Affects 
the State of New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
by the very able junior Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Cotton] on the 
highway program and how it affects the 
State of New Hampshire. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your SENATOR REPORTS 
(By Hon. NorRIs Cotton, of New Hampshire) 


The President’s highway program, which 
has been batted back and forth for the last 
2 years like a bird caught in a badminton 
game, went through another bout in our 
Committee on Public Works this week. 

The committee rejected the new House bill 
and resurrected last year’s Senate bill, ex- 
panding it to a complete 13-year program so 
that it conforms more nearly to the Presi- 
dent's plan. The House bill was acceptable 
in the main to the administration, and had 
the blessing of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads and the State highway commissioners. 
Yet I voted for the Senate version. Why? 

Because the apportionment of Federal 
funds under the House bill is monstrously 
unfair and New Hampshire is about the worst 
victim. 

A few facts and figures will demonstrate 
this clearly. Two years ago each State was 
invited to furnish the Bureau of Public Roads 
an estimate of the cost of completing its in- 
terstate highways. Apparently no standards 
were set, and each State was allowed to use its 
own judgment and imagination as to how 
much it would spend and how elaborately it 
would build. New Hampshire, with typical 
Yankee thrift and frugality, estimated about 
$300,000 a mile. Vermont’s estimate was 
$500,000, Delaware a million and a half, and 
New Jersey nearly $4 million per mile. Re- 
sult: Under the House bill, New Hampshire’s 
share of Federal funds is second lowest in the 
Nation. Delaware, with only 42 miles to be 
built, gets only slightly less than New Hamp- 
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shire, with 214 miles. Little District of Co- 
lumbia, with 28 miles of road, gets twice as 
much as our State. Both our neighbors, 
Maine and Vermont, far outstrip us, and New 
Jersey, with only 354 miles, gets 19 times as 
much Federal money. Figuring it another 
way, we would get back only 83 percent of 
what we pay the Federal Government in gas- 
oline taxes. Maine would get 111 percent; 
New Jersey, 173 percent; Vermont, 317 per- 
cent. 

Now you are asking, “Why would the ad- 
ministration and the highway commissioners 
agree to such a bill?” The answer is that, on 
the face of it, the discrimination is corrected 
later in the bill. It provides that at the end 
of 2 years the Bureau of Public Roads shall 
review the requirements of each State, stand- 
ardize them, and recommend a fair reappor- 
tionment for subsequent years, taking into 
consideration overpayments already made. 
The fiy in this ointment is that the new 
schedule must be approved by the Public 
Works Committees of the Congress. I 
wouldn’t worry about my own Senate com- 
mittee. Eight out of the thirteen members 
come from the poorer States which have made 
modest estimates, and no State has more 
than one member. The House committee, 
however, is a horse of a different color. It 
has 34 members. Eight of the larger, richer 
States have two members or more, and these 
dominate the committee. New England has 
one lone member. The Bureau and the ad- 
ministration may press for a complete and 
fair reapportionment, but don’t think that 
the more powerful States will give up the 
frosting on their cake without a fight. Every- 
one who has ever served in a legislature 
knows what would then happen—a compro- 
mise. That means that a portion, at least, of 
the discrimination would be frozen into the 
law permanently and the loss to the less for- 
tunate States over the whole 13-year period 
would run into many millions. 

The method of apportionment in the Sen- 
ate bill is based on population, area, and 
highway mileage as reflected in mail routes. 
It is not perfect, but it is at least a definite 
formula, not a haphazard group of independ- 
ent estimates. Under it, the same yardstick 
would be applied to every State. For the first 
2-year period the Senate bill gives New 
Hampshire’s interstate highways $17 million; 
under the House bill, we would get less than 
$8 million. The House bill dishes out $160 
million to New Jersey in those 2 years; the 
Senate bill reduces it to $60 million. 

Many other provisions of the highway bill 
are controversial and must be ironed out in 
the Senate and in committee of conference. 
On these I shall report to you later. Which- 
ever of the highway bills is finally enacted 
into law, we shall fight to include in it a 
definite formula for a just division of Fed- 
eral aid among the States. 

Above all, our first and main objective 
must be to secure the passage of an adequate 
national highway program this year. Other- 
wise the 40,000 deaths and a million and a 
half injuries occurring annually on our high- 
ways will continue undiminished, 





Division of Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Shreveport Times, Shreve- 
port, La., of Tuesday, May 15, 1956, en- 
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titled “Dictation to Congress by a Fed- 
eral Judge.” The editorial follows: 
DICTATION TO CONGRESS BY A FEDERAL JUDGE 


Alexander Hamilton, the ardent advocate 
of a Federal Government of supreme cen- 
tralized power, insisted during the writing 
of the Constitution that the judiciary branch 
of the Government would and should be 
the weakest of the three branches. He held 
that the power of the executive branch to 
make appointments, and of the legislative 
branch to impeach judges after appointment, 
would keep the judicial branch from any in- 
trusion into either the legislative or execu- 
tive branches. 

In his Federalist papers, Hamilton de- 
clared that there never could be serious 
“controvention of the will of the legisla- 
ture (Congress) by the courts because the 
judges would never “hazard the united re- 
sentment” of a Congress holding the power 
of impeachment. 

Such reasoning now seems quaint, indeed, 
in view of the number of intrusions by not 
only the United States Supreme Court but 
the lower Federal courts into fields presum- 
ably reserved to Congress. 

The latest attempt from the Federal judi- 
ciary to dictate to Congress came a few days 
ago when the Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Action, a leftist organization disavowed 
by the Methodist Church itself, persuaded 
Federal District Judge Wilkin in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to order a delay in publication of 
a@ committee report authorized by the Con- 
gress of the United States. This individual 
district judge granted an injunction for- 
bidding the Congress of the United States 
from publishing a report by one of its own 
committees because the report characterized 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action 
as a religious Communist front. 


The Assistant Attorney General handling 
the case for the Federal Government de- 
clared the judge’s action unprecedented in 
the entire history of this country. Later 
that day he went before another Federal 
judge, who countermanded the delay order. 


The Methodist Federation’s attorney then 
asked the United States Court of Appeals 
to reinstate the first judge’s order and the 
appellate judges took the matter under ad- 
visement. This, in legal circles, means that 
the appellate judges decided that the issue 
of judicial control over the Congress of the 
United States was something for them to 
consider and probably act upon. 


The mere fact that they were willing to 
accept such a case shows how far the Fed- 
eral judiciary has traveled from being the 
weakest of the three branches of Govern- 
ment or from the accepted designation as 
coequal with the legislative and executive 
branches. 


The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, which issued the report in question, 
naturally has ignored the original order of 
the Federal district judge and is printing 
and distributing 75,000 more copies of the 
pamphlet, which is entitled “Handbook for 
Americans.” This book exposes Communists 
and Communist-dominated organizations, 
the labeling of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Action as a religious Communist front 
being purely incidental in its content. 

Senator Cart Haypen, Democrat, of Ari- 
zona, chairman of the Committee on Print- 
ing, cracked down on what he called the 
impudent invasion of congressional rights 
by the judiciary and ordered the Public 
Printer to proceed with the printing of the 
publication and disregard as unconstitu- 
tional the processes of any court. 


“If a court can enjoin Congress from issu- 
ing a report,” said HayYpEN, “it will only be 
& matter of time before our remarks on the 
floor of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives would be subject to judicial review, 
and a complete breakdown of the constitu- 
tional principle of separation of powers 
would ensue.” 
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Under the Constitution, Congress alone 
has the power to legislate. Congress created 
the Internal Security Committee and its sub- 
committees and instructed that complete in- 
vestigation be made of Communist activities 
and Communist fronts in all phases of 
American life so that Congress might have 
information on which to act legislatively. 
A subcommittee made the investigation and 
made its report, which the Government 
Printing Office was instructed to print under 
authority of Congress itself. 

Nowhere along the line is there any point 
at which the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment has any authority or any reason to 
intrude. If the judiciary can prevent Con- 
gress from publishing official documents re- 
cording investigations by its official commit- 
tees, there is no reason why the judicial 
branch should not also determine when and 
where Congress may investigate and whether 
it may legislate on the basis of its investiga- 
tions. 

In other words, if the judicial branch can 
control the activities of Congress in its own 
constitutional functioning, then the judicial 
branch can control all activity by the legis- 
lative branch and in time probably would 
seek to control all executive branch activity, 
too. 

The result would be an oligarchical dic- 
tatorship in no way related to the American 
form of government. 





Soviet Education: A Challenge to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an address 
delivered by the Honorable Joseph D. 
Cavallaro, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New 
York, at the meeting of the National 
Council of Business and Professional 
Men on May 16, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Soviet EDUCATION: A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


(Address of the Honorable Joseph D. Caval- 
laro, chairman of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, before the 
National Council of Business and Profes- 
sional Men, New York Times Service Dining 
Room, 229 West 43d Street, New York City, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956) 


Mr. Bayern, Mr. Levy, Reverend Clergy, dis- 
tinguished guests, officers and members of 
the National Council of Busines and Profes- 
sional men, at the outset I want to thank 
you for your most cordial invitation to ad- 
dress you this evening. I consider it an 
honor and a privilege to have been selected 
as one of your speakers this year. The sub- 
ject assigned to me, Education With a Pur- 
pose, involves many things. I selected one 
aspect of it: Soviet Education: A Challenge 
to America. I selected this because it drives 
home the point about education with a pur- 
pose. Its phraseology is not meant to imply 
my admiration for Soviet education or any 
suggestion that I think it is something for us 
to emulate. Education, however, is such an 
important factor in the strength of a nation 
in this age of science and technology, that it 
is of immediate concern to each one of us. 

Since the close of the last war, our Nation 
has emerged as the leader of free peoples 
throughout the world. It is a position which 
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carries with it a tremendous responsibility. 
We must be prepared to meet whatever chal- 
lenge the future may bring forth. Our age 
requires greater knowledge, skill, and under- 
standing of a greater number of things than 
ever before. We have constructed a society 
which calls for a more educated leadership 
for its successful operation and to make the 
necessary adjustments if we are to preserve 
the blessings of our way of life. This is true 
in every field—business, industry, the profes- 
sions, the arts, and the crafts. We need more 
doctors, more engineers, more teachers, more 
scientists merely to hold our own among the 
great world powers. There is a very real dan- 
ger that unless we can continue to build 
leadership and trained minds, we shall court 
disaster at home and abroad. 

During the past year the American people 
became increasingly aware of the fact that 
the Nation’s supply of scientists and engi- 
neers shows signs of diminishing. Just when 
the requirements of national defense and the 
increasing needs of modern technology are 
placing the greatest demands upon us for a 
steady flow of scientists and engineers, we 
find the supply endangered. This was 
brought home to us in a striking fashion by 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, in an ad- 
dress before the Thomas Alva Edison Founda- 
tion in November of last year. Speaking on 
the subject, ““Freedom’s need for the Trained 
Man,” Mr. Strauss said: “If there is to be 
another war among the great nations of the 
world before the human race discovers a 
method of abolishing recourse to combat, 
that war may be survived by the country with 
the greatest stockpile of nuclear weapons 
and instruments of their delivery. But such 
a war will almost certainly be lost by the 
country with the fewest resources in trained 
manpower.” He pointed out that of the 
three essentials to meet our defense needs— 
resources, money, and skill—the real short- 
age is in the last. We have not enough 
trained minds, trained for the exacting re- 
quirements of modern science and tech- 
nology. 

This shortage would be less serious were 
it not for the fact that our principal enemy— 
Soviet Russia—is forging ahead. Today the 
Russian technical schools and universities 
are turning out scientists and engineers who 
are well trained and highly competent. 
While the number of scientists and engi- 
neers in the two countries is about equal 
at the moment, the Russians are actually 
outstripping us. We need about 50,000 new 
trained engineers every year and are getting 
half that number. Last year Russia pro- 
duced 53,000 new engineers and is expected 
to increase that number this year and each 
year hereafter. In 1955 Russia graduated 
120,000 new scientists and engineers of all 
types, compared with our total of 70,000 
graduates. Between 1960 and 1970 she is 
expected to produce 1,200,000 trained engi- 
neers and scientists against our 900,000. 

Some of you-may have read the article 
which appeared about a year ago in the 
magazine section of the New York Times by 


. former Senator William Benton, entitled 


“Now the Cold War of the Classrooms.’”’ In 
this article Mr. Benton gives an interesting 
description of Russian education based on 
his observations and study. He points out 
that 4 million new specialists are to be 
trained before the current 5-year plan ends 
in 1960. That Russia is educating for ex- 
port scores of thousands of indoctrinated and 
capable engineers, scientists, schoolmasters, 
and technicians of all kinds. These are 
being trained to help develop the resources 
outside the Soviet Union and to help con- 
vert the world to communism. The Rus- 
sian plan is to keep all children in school 
from 7 to 17 years of age. These young- 
sters go to schoor 6 days a week and more 
hours per day and more weeks per year than 
ours do. The discipline is strict, study hours 
are long, the curriculum demanding, and 
the examinations severe. During the last 
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6 years (covering the years from 12 to 17 
years of age) more than 40 percent of their 
time goes to science and mathematics. They 
must take algebra, geometry, trigonometry. 
Also compulsory are 4 ar 5 years of physics, 
4 years of chemistry, 2 years of biology, a 
year of astronomy and a year of psychology. 
In addition, each student is supposed to 
take 6 years of a foreign language. There 
are now 4,300,000 students enrolled in in- 
stitutions of higher learning as compared 
to our 2,700,000. Of the 800 institutions 
of higher education, 33 are universities, the 
remainder being specialized institutes for 
doctors, engineers, lawyers, electrical experts, 
agricultural experts, etc. The universities 
concentrate largely on the training of teach- 
ers, scientists, scholars, and professors. -In 
addition there are 3,500 institutions known 
as tekhnikums giving 214- to 4-year courses 
in various vocational fields. And here is a 
point to bear in mind: Russian higher edu- 
cation is free, open to men and women who 
can make the grade. 

One must admit that these statistics are 
significant. For a number of years we have 
taken ‘for granted our superiority over other 
nations in the fields of engineering and 
science. We have assumed that the Rus- 
sians with their slave methods could never 
match us in scientific initiative and prog- 
ress. NOw we are brought face to face 
with. the disturbing fact that our greatest 
enemy, perhaps the most dangerous this 
Nation has ever confronted, is forging ahead 
in an area of vital importance to our se- 
curity. 

Convinced that the future belongs to them, 
that opposition to their triumph must be 
eliminated by one means or another, the 
Soviet masters have carefully blueprinted the 
requirements of their country in 5-year 
plans. Whatever they deem important for 
strength is given emphasis and support. In 
this planning education plays a major role. 
The attention given to scientific and tech- 
nological education is in keeping with the 
overall goal of world victory. 

One may be quite certain that whatever is 
taught in the Russian schools and colleges, 
whether it be in history, economics, science, 
engineering, literature, philosophy, or poli- 
tics, is intended to serve the cause of world 
communism. Viewed from the standpoint of 
the goal, there is a certain advantage in the 
Russian type of education. It is based upon 
one philosophy, the philosophy of dialectical 
materialism, and no other is tolerated. Sta- 
lin and Stalinism may be eliminated, but this 
means no change in the basic elements of 
Communist thought. Its ideals of humanity, 
of the mass man, of the worker, must be ac- 
cepted without debate and without question- 
ing. Students in all Communist countries 
are taught that there is only one cause to 
serve. They are imbued with a sense of des- 
tiny, of greatness, and of future victory. 
This single-minded devotion to a common 
faith, however much we may criticize its 
moral aspects, means power and strength 
rather than weakness in the struggle for 
world domination. 

In mentioning this advantage of the Rus- 
sian system, I do not mean to suggest that 
we emulate it. This would be contrary to my 
way of thinking. It does, however, point up 
some of the weaknesses in our own educa- 
tional process. It raises the question as to 
what we are doing to meet the challenge. 

I would like to discuss what I consider to 
be some of these weaknesses and what might 
be done about them. I must admit that my 
premise is that communism constitutes a 
real danger to this country and that our very 
survival as a free people is at stake. In other 
words, I view with alarm the present situa- 
tion. I contend that we are now engaged in 
the struggle for survival—that this has been 
going on for the past decade and does not 
merely represent a future possibility. To my 
way of thinking, the idea of coexistence is 
absurd, because it can be achieved only on 
Communist terms, 
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One of the weaknesses in American educa- 
tion has been the failure to attain within the 
framework of our democratic system a 
stronger appreciation of what is meant by 
the American heritage and American ideals. 
The ideals which have come to us from the 
past, which link us to the great events in our 
history, to the foundation of this Nation and 
its struggles, have suffered from the process 
of debunking which began about 30 years 
ago. While we should be intelligent enough 
to avoid the excesses of nationalism, we have 
no moral right to sacrifice patriotism or love 
for our country. Devotion to one’s country 
is an element of its strength. We must know 
what it is we are struggling for—what we 
have to offer that is worth fighting for. 
Sober reflection should lead us to understand 
that debunking serves no useful purposes to- 
day, that it subtracts rather than adds to our 
strength as a nation. I would suggest that 
we study ways and means of creating in the 
minds of our schoolchildren a richer appre- 
ciation of our heritage and of our ideals. The 
least we can do is to require courses in Amer- 
ican history in all tax-supported schools and 
colleges. 

More difficult than the problem of under- 
standing our past is the task of planning for 
the future. Here the advantage of the Com- 
munist system is apparent. Whereas it has 
a clear-cut philosophy, we have conflicting 
philosophies. Just what are we planning for, 
what ideals do we aim to attain and how? 
You will admit that here we are faced with a 
real difficulty. Our people are divided be- 
tween those who favor greater concentration 
of power in the state and those who oppose 
it, between those who support collectivism 
of economic forces and those who prefer 
greater freedom for individual enterprise, be- 
tween those who think in terms of a world 
state and those who think in terms of the 
power and greatness of America and do not 
wish to sacrifice its sovereignty. Even more 
confusing is the manner in which our citi- 
zens interpret the concepts of democracy and 
freedom. Such differences would be rela- 
tively unimportant were it not for the fact 
that we are facing in communism a deter- 
mined and relentless enemy bent upon the 
destruction of our constitutional Govern- 
ment, our freedoms, and our ideals. While 
we pride ourselves upon the free exchange 
of ideals in the market place, we must give 
heed to the dangers in store for us. At the 
very least we must know that while we in- 
dulge in this free exchange of ideas, we can 
count upon the loyalty of our citizens to the 
end that America will not be sold short. 
We must not allow ourselves to become vic- 
timized by the Communist softening-up 
process of capturing the minds of our peo- 
ple and of obtaining their cooperations for 
the destruction of our way of life and of our 
freedoms. While complete agreement about 
the future may be impossible to attain, we 
have the moral right to protect ourselves 
against ideas which tend to undermine or 
destroy what has been built up at such 
sacrifice during the past 167 years of our 
history as a nation. I am here suggesting a 
problem rather than the means of dealing 
with it. But it does concern our schools and 
colleges. 

Our failure to provide only half as many 
engineers as Soviet Russia annually and half 
as many as our industries require, is also a 
problem for our schools. If we are to be 
realistic about the danger which threatens 
us, we must give greater thought to the cur- 
riculum in our schools. The plain fact is 
that too much attention is given to planning 
the brave, New World of the future and not 
enough to such basic subjects as mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and physics. Only about 
16 percent of the high-school graduates en- 
tering college enroll in engineering courses— 
or about 66,000 of them. More than half 
flunk out or switch to other, easier courses. 
The reason for this, according to the deans 
of our engineering schools, is “poor high- 
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school preparation in science and mathe- 
matics.” A recent survey indicates that from 
250,000 to 400,000 high-school students in 
our country are learning mathematics from 
teachers not trained to teach it, and the 
same situation prevails in science teaching. 
Less than 25 percent of high-school students 
study algebra. Only 1 out of 22 studies 
physics. Chemistry has fallen off 30 percent. 
Many of our high schools no longer offer 
courses in mathematics or physics. With 
fewer and fewer high-school courses in 
mathematics and science, there are fewer 
and fewer college students of science and 
engineering and fewer graduates and fewer 
trained teachers. Compare this with schools 
in Soviet Russia, where every student by the 
time he completes high school has 2 years 
of biology, 5 years of physics, 4 years of chem- 
istry, and 4 years of mathematics. No pub- 
lic high school in our country gives so 
thorough a preparation in science and math- 
ematics. In Soviet Russia first things come 
first and the basic sciences are given special 
emphasis. We must decide if it is more 
important for the high-school student to 
study mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
or to indulge in planning future utopias. 

As it is my belief that education in Soviet 
Russia is designed to serve the Communist 
masters in their aim of world domination, 
so I am convinced that we cannot afford to 
overlook or neglect our shortcomings. Noth- 
ing, I believe, could be more unrealistic than 
to allow ourselves to be lulled into a false 
sense of security by the idea of coexistence. 
Our attention should be riveted to one thing 
and that is our strength as a nation. What- 
ever contributes to that strength in the full 
sense of the word should be encouraged and 
supported and any weaknesses should be 
eliminated without sacrificing our freedom. 
Here then is the challenge of Soviet educa- 
tion to America—the challenge to our sur- 
vival as a free people. 


Thank you. 


———————————— 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday morning, May 24, I addressed 
one of the sessions of the convention of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, a fine organization with a very 
large representation among the people 
of my State. 

I spoke, for the most part, on the sub- 
ject of social security, a subject which 
will be before the Senate very soon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks I made. at the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ convention be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RemMarRKs OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
BEFORE THE 20TH BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, WASHING- 
Ton, D. C. 

It is good to be here with you today. It is 
always deeply satisfying for me to attend an 
Amalgamated convention. It is like old 
home week. I know that here I am not only 


with friends, but with tried and true, first- 
line friends, 
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The Amalgamated is like a familiar land- 
mark to me. It has been part of the eco- 
nomic and political scene in which I have 
moved as long asI can remember. The great 
names in the history of this union were 
friends and associates of mine from the 
earliest days of my mature life. It was a 
privilege then, and a source of satisfaction 
still, to have had the friendship of the late 
great pioneer leader and president of this 
union, the late and deeply beloved Sidney 
Hillman. 

I remember the early days of struggle of 
your union—when one of the main objects 
of struggle was mere existence and bare rec- 
ognition. Those days are long gone now. 
But it is well to think of them once in a 
while, in order to realize how far we have 
come, 

One of the highest tributes I can pay this 
union, however, is to say that you do not 
look backward into the past, but forward into 
the future. You continue to struggle toward 
the goals which lie ahead. 

It is good to be with a group which sees and 
clearly realizes that great challenges confront 
us, and great efforts are needed to meet those 
challenges. Indeed, one of the greatest 
dangers our entire Nation faces today is the 
false, but widely spread impression that all 
is well with us, at home and abroad, and 
that those in charge of our Government have 
found the keys to lasting peace and perma- 
nent prosperity. 

The hards facts indicate quite a different 
situation. In my judgment, the economic 
situation is far from sound. Great segments 
of our economy, including farmers and small- 
business men, are experiencing distress to a 
greater or lesser degree. There are many for 
whom this is a time of real hardship. 

And over and above this, is the fact of the 
deepest internal crisis this country has ex- 
perienced in many years—the crisis resulting 
from the Supreme Court decision and de- 
cree in the school segregation cases. Ten- 
sions rise steadily in some parts of the South. 
The Constitution is openly defied and flouted. 
Tides of hate and fear roll through the delta 
lands and canebreaks of the Deep South. 

Abroad, the new masters of Soviet Russia 
move in triumphal procession from one coun- 
try to another, not with armies, but with false 
words of peace. They speak in new terms 
which fall on willing ears, and the initia- 
tive of leadership has been taken from us. 

What are the leaders of our Government 
doing or saying about all these things? Very 
little. They say as little as possible about 
the danger spots in our economy. They 
maintain what amounts almost to a con- 
spiracy of silence about the segregation 
crisis. They move with slow and timid steps 
to counter the bold Russian moves on the 
world front. 

In such troubled areas as the Middle East, 
where the existence of the democratic Re- 
public of Israel is at stake, our Government 
exhibits a hesitant policy of part appease- 
ment and part aloofness, trying to be all 
things to all men, and succeeding only in 
passing the buck—and the leadership—to 
others. 

I do not wish to be harsh in my judgment, 
or criticize for the safe of criticism. But I 
am deeply disturbed and alarmed, at the 
present situation at home, and the trend of 
events abroad. Most of all, I am concerned 
over the lack of concern over the dangers and 
problems of the day exhibited by the leaders 
of our Government, and over the climate of 
complacency which has been so assiduously 
cultivated and so widely disseminated 
throughout our land. 

These are the real dangers. 

But I do not think I need to convince the 
leaders and delegates of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers that what I have said is so. 
Your union is one of the organizations which 
is trying, I know, to dispel the fog, to point 
out the dangers, and mobilize the American 
people for action on all the troubled fronts 
we face, 
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You see the dangers of Soviet initiative in 
the world abroad. 

On understand the menace of the Middle 
t. 

You favor and support, as I do, all necessary 
measures to bolster up the sagging sectors of 
our economy, and to restore to it an expand- 
ing and dynamic momentum, designed to 
bring an ever-higher standard of living to 
more and more people. 

You favor and support, as I do, a compre- 
hensive program of action to assure to all 
Americans the full enjoyment of all basic 
rights, including the right to vote, the right 
to be secure in one’s person, and the right of 
equal opportunity, without segregation, in 
employment, in access to public and semi- 
public facilities, and in education. 

But these are not the only challenges that 
face us. There are others, many others. One 
which I want to discuss briefly today is the 
need for vast improvement in our provision 
for the aged, the disabled, and the disad- 
vantaged members of our society. 

A great man once said, “The test of our 
progress is not whether we add more to the 
abundance of those who have much; it is 
whether we provide enough for those who 
have too little.” 

The man who said this was a historic apos- 
tle of the creed of practical humanitarianism, 
@ man who led our country out of darkness 
into light, and out of the shadow of defeat 
into victory, a hero to all of us, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

He spoke wise words, and we may well 
examine our present condition in the light of 
them. 

We have a system of social security, an 
old-age and survivors insurance, enacted 
under the leadership of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in 1935. 

But there are still millions of employed 
persons who are not covered by that system. 
And there is a growing number in our coun- 
try who, for reason of age or disability, can 
no longer work, and who live today, in this 
land of plenty, on the barest level of sub- 
sistence, and dependent for even that on 
public or private charity or on relatives. 

The question is one of revising our social- 
security laws. We must extend coverage to 
classes of workers and self-employed indi- 
viduals who are not now covered. We must 
lower the age at which women, for instance, 
can become eligible—it is now 65—for 
cial-security benefits. And we must pro- 
vide for payment of social-security benefits 
to men and women whose working years are 
suddenly cut short by permanent and total 
physical disability. 

As most of you know, there is legislation 
pending in the Senate—it has already been 
approved by the House—to make desirable 
changes in our social-security laws. 

The changes approved by the House do 
not go far enough to suit me. But appar- 
ently they went too far to suit a majority 
of the members of the Finance Committee in 
the Senate. And so the bill reported out by 
the Senate Finance Committee eliminated 
the provision for payments to the perman- 
ently disabled, and struck out the provision 
reducing the retirement age of women from 
65 to 62. 

There will be a fight on the floor of the 
Senate on these two major provisions. It 
will be a sharp fight, pitting against each 
other two distinct philosophies of govern- 
ment—those who think of government in 
terms of promoting the general happiness and 
welfare of all, and especially of those least 
able to care for themselves, and those who 
think of government in terms of promoting 
the special interests of the few—and espe- 
cially of the already strong and the already 
powerful. 

The case for the lowering of the retire- 
ment age of women from 65 to 62 is obvious. 
I would prefer to see it lowered to 60, but 
I will support the House-approved provision 
for 62. 
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Not so obvious, but' even more appealing, 
is the case for making benefits available to 
the permanently disabled. 

Here are men and women who, in the 
prime of life, while engaged in gainful em- 
ployment covered by social security, are 
suddenly rendered physically incapable of 
continuing work. Struck down by crippling 
disease or totally maimed by accident, they 
are thrown upon the mercy of society. 

While our society recognize them as part 
and parcel of present company, and entitled 
them to receive at least the minimum bene- 
fits of our social-securiey system, or will we 
continue to say, as we do today: Shift for 
yourself, live on charity, starve to death if 
you must, but you will not get social-security 
benefits until you are 65. 

The House approved a provision making 
the physically disabled—those who were 
working in jobs covered by social security 
before they were disabled—eligible for social- 
security benefits when they reach the age 
of 50. The Senate committee eliminated 
even this improvement. 

I strongly favor striking out the age limit 
entirely. But the majority of the Senate 
Finance Committee does not wish to make 
these unfortunate people eligible for social- 
security benefits until they reach the statu- 
tory age of 65—if they ever do. What hap- 
pens to these people betwen the time of 
their disability and the time they reach the 
age of 65 is not a matter of Government 
concern, under the terms of the bill reported 
by the Finanec Committee. 

Two major arguments were made against 
the disability amendment by the powerful 
lobby which worked against this provision. 
And I regret to say that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration joined in the opposition to this 
humane provision and worked with the lobby 
of the National Manufacturers Association, 
the American Medical Association, and other 
like-minded organizations. 

First it was maintained that this provision 
was administratively impractical—which is 
just gobbledygook—and second, that it 
would lead to socialized medicine, which is 
even worse gobbledygook. 

They said further that making these dis- 
abled people eligible for social security will 
discourage their rehabilitation and return to 
productive life. 

This argument, too, is sham and humbug. 
The fact is that only a percentage of those 
who become totally disabled can be rehabili- 
tated under any conditions. And it is a 
further fact that the facilities which are 
available in this country for rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped is so pitifully 
inadequate that only a fraction of those who 
could be rehabilitated are actually re- 
habilitated. 

There are already more than 2 million 
physically handicapped persons in this coun- 
try. A total of 250,000 people are added to 
the list of totally disabled every year, by 
disease and accident. Of these, only 50,000 
annually are being restored to productive 
life. I have fought for many years for an 
expansion of Government assistance for the 
training of experts and the increase of fa- 
cilities for the rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped. Some of the very same 
lobbyists who are now fighting the disability 
provision in the social security bill, using 
this argument, opposed me in my efforts to 
get more money for vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 

No, the disability provision must be in- 
cluded in the social-security legislation we 
shall enact this year. The people must in- 
sist upon it. Organizations like yours must 
insist upon it. The Congress must know 
that the people want this provision. 

In every session of Congress since 1950, 
I have introduced a social security bill which 
included a provision for benefit payments to 
the permanently disabled, at whatever age. 
I now have an amendment pending which 
proposes the same thing. So has Senator 
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GeorcE, of Georgia, the ranking Democratic 
member of the Finance Committee. Once 
this was considered a visionary proposal. 
Now it is within reach. 

We must join the battle on the ground of 
principle. Are these disabled people, grow- 
ing in number year by year, and the aged 
women who can no longer work past 60 or 
62, to be thrown on the scrap heap of our 
society, with no more consideration than is 
given to a broken or wornout machine? 

Are these unfortunate people to continue 
to be one of the abandoned, forgotten, and 
neglected elements in our society? No so- 
cial order imbued with a philosophy of 
human dignity can continue to tolerate the 
present situation. 

But the issue is even deeper. The issue 
is whether the motive of fear is to continue 
to be used as the impelling force in our so- 
ciety—fear of want, fear of old age, and fear 
of physical disability. The reactionaries 
believe and profess that with these fears, 
people must be driven to work, to save and 
to provide for their own security. 

I do not agree with this philosophy. I 
believe that the driving force of life is and 
should be fulfillment, contentment, and hap- 
piness for all individuals everywhere. 

I believe that material comforts are a 
means, not an end, and if our social and 
economic order cannot provide for the weak, 
the aged, and the infirm—those who can no 
longer themselves carry their share of the 
load—there is something drastically wrong 
with the social and economic order. 

Life expectancy is being extended. People 
are living longer. Our social and economic 
order must be so managed as to keep pace 
with this advance. This is one of the most 
arresting problems we face today. I have 
Just touched on one aspect of it. There are 
many others of equal urgency, and even 
greater complexity. 

My friends, there are horizons of challenge 
beyond even the horizons we see today. We 
must adavnce. We must have a leadership 
which calls constantly for advance. The 
explosion of the H-bomb out in the Pacific 
a few days ago was not only a warning to 
the Russians, In a sense, it was even more 
of a warning to us. 

Can we master the arts of building and 
living as well, or even nearly as well, as we 
are mastering the arts of destruction and 
killing? 

Will that blinding flash and shocking roar 
that came out of the far Pacific usher in a 
new day, or does it herald the coming of a . 
total darkness? 

We do not know the answers, but we must 
find the answers. We must hasten our ad- 
vance in the area of the heart and the mind. 
The greatest achievements and victories in 
that area remain to be won. 





Rivalry Among Military Forces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Rivalry Among Military 
Forces,” published in the Manchester 
Union Leader, Manchester, N. H., on 
May 24, 1956. I feel that the editorial 
warrants the attention of the Senate, as 
well as that of the general public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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Rrvatry AMONG MILITARY FORCES 


It is not unexpected that there should be 
rivalry between the three divisions of our 
military defense. Agencies cooperating in 
the same task are likely to face doctrinal 
differences and to trample occasionally on 
each other’s toes. The Air Force was part 
of the Army up to only a few years ago, 
and it is not surprising that its rapidly 
growing prominence in defense should arouse 
some Army jealousy. 

The part that the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force are to play in our defense strategy 
is an important matter. This gives ground 
for reasonable discussion to see that these 
parts are played efficiently. But for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to be dominated 
by jealousy of each other and to try to be- 
little each other’s prestige is something that 
can do serious harm. Our national defense 
must be a program of cooperation in which 
these three branches of our military forces 
fill their part and together guarantee our 
security. 

Each branch of our defense has its work 
to perform. The threat of nuclear destruc- 
tion has given the Air Force a dominant 
role. But this does not mean that either 
the Army or the Navy no longer has a vital 
role to perform. Rivalry in nuclear weapons 
may deter their military use and lead to de- 
pendence on conventional weapons and forces 
for national safety. In that case, we must 
not allow ourselves to be outclassed in this 
field. We cannot rely solely on nuclear 
power. 

It is dangerous for the Army or the Air 
Force to contend that it will be the decisive 
defense in the future, while the other 
amounts to nothing. Both have a mission 
to fill. Cool judgment requires that they 
study their relation carefully and fulfill the 
function required of them. 

Otherwise, the international position of the 
United States will disintegrate to a point 
where we shall face a total war and prob- 
able subjugation. So it is hoped Secretary 
Wilson will cool things down. If he can’t, 
some other measures should be taken. 





Pope Pius XII Praises Fulbright Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Pope Pius Praises Fulbright 
Program,” published in the Washington 
Star of May 18, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pore Prus PRaIsEs FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


Vatican Crry, May 18—Pope Pius XII 
praised America’s Fulbright program today, 
saying it maintained the proper balance be- 
tween the spiritual and the material. 

The Roman Catholic leader received 86 
American professors, researchers, students, 
and their families in a special: audience. 

Under the program devised by Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, the United 
States uses foreign funds acquired through 
the sale of surplus war material to send 
American scholars to study abroad. 

Among those attending the audience were 
William Graham, voice student; John T. 
Dugan, associate professor of speech and 
drama, Catholic University of America; John 
Scali, diplomatic reporter, the Associated 
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Press, all of Washington, D. C.; and Alex- 
ander Weinstein, research professor of ap- 
plied mathematics, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 





The Use of Television in Political 
Campaigns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
broadcast by Edward P. Morgan on Tues- 
day, May 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

How often do you get a chance to look 
a political candidate in the eye and take his 
measure? What opportunity do you have 
to ask him one question or hear him answer 
another? 

I am wondering if one of the weaknesses of 
this American political system of ours is not 
the fact that a gap separates the politicians 
from the people, a gap bridged in election 
years only by a swaying catwalk of campaign 
flapdoodle. The candidate edges his way 
across it like an acrobat on a tightrope bal- 
ancing gaudy promises in his hands. 

There may be a certain excitement to his 
act but your impression of him is likely to be 
a blur, as he moves frantically on to the next 
ring of spectators or swings to the next 
channel. 

Which brings up the question, more than 
by the way, of television’s role in politics. 
We are told, particularly by the Republican 
National Committee, that this is going to be 
an electronic election year—that President 
Eisenhower, while he won't whistle-stop or 
barnstorm, will make history by conducting 
what might be called a television screenporch 
campaign, lighting up the country’s forty- 
million-odd TV sets with periodic messages 
from the White House. 

This will be a fascinating spectacle to 
watch but, personalities quite aside, there are 
dangers in a televised campaign. The candi- 
date’s contact with the people may be even 
more remote; worse yet the impressions 
created may be all the more superficial and 
artificial. It is difficult enough to try to 
judge a politician when he is making a speech 
in the flesh, as it were. When he is delivere 
ing it on television, not only (as in the other 
case) is he likely to be reading something 
that somebody else has written but he may 
appear not to be reading it, thanks to a 
gimmick called a teleprompter which rolls 
out his speech on a kind of mechanical scroll 
concealed in the lectern in front of him. 

And yet, with all the deceptive dangers it 
holds, with all the capacity it has for making 
political histrionics more synthetic and less 
sincere, television may well hold the magic 
key to a new and priceless dimension in po- 
litical campaigning: a clear, candid picture 
of the candidate. Unknowingly perhaps, 
Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kerauver had 
their fingers on this key, I think, last night 
in their joint appearance on ABC from 
Miami. 

The program left much to be desired. 
Ballyhooed as a debate, it may have caused 
a certain audience letdown when it turned 
out to be almost entirely a discussion of 
issues. Yet there was something quite genu- 
ine in what happened. The two leading con- 
tenders for the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency said things that were not pre- 
viously rehearsed, or drawn from canned 
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speeches or read or recited from a prompting 
machine. Although both men were plainly 
tired from the brutally demanding schedules 
of barnstorming, there was a certain fresh- 
ness, a certain soberness of thought and re- 
flection, a certain serious sincerity to their 
remarks which somehow most candidates, 
these two included, fail to get across in a 
formal speech. Although KEeravuver and Ste- 
venson earned some bravos, I think, for 
guinea pigging this campaign experiment, 
there is no one-party monopoly on the idea, 
and, for this voter’s money, it ought to be 
encouraged. Properly handled, this televi- 
sion format of confronting candidates with 
searching questions and with each other can 
serve as your own personal political micro- 
scope under which you scrutinize a politician 
and his characteristics in the privacy of your 
living room laboratory. 

We voters have an enormous stake in the 
men and women we elect to office, from the 
President down. They make decisions that 
will affect your taxes, your son's draft call, 
your daughter’s education, your whole fam- 
ily’s future. It’s always struck me as a little 
monstrous and more than a little frightening 
that in choosing candidates we seem to insist 
on a show that is a combination bingo game 
and revival meeting. Properly focused, our 
newly found eyes of television ought to give 
us @ more penetrating view of the particie 
pants without spoiling the fun. 

This is Edward Morgan, saying good night 
from Washington. 





Fulbright Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, a few weeks 
ago I received a very moving letter from 
Arthur Mizener, a teacher, and the au- 
thor of an interesting biography of the 
late F. Scott Fitzgerald. Since the letter 
is, in a sense, addressed to the entire 
Senate as well as to me, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LoNnpDoN, N. W. 8, ENGLAND, 
March 29, 1956. 

Dear SENATOR Ives: As one of your con- 
stituents, I want to say thank you, through 
you to the United States Senate, for the year 
I am now spending in London on a Fulbright. 
I am a professor of English at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and the Fulbright Commission is 
giving me this wonderful year in London to 
lecture at King’s College and Bedford Col- 
lege of the University of London, where I 
teach American literature. 

I think you will be able to imagine some- 
thing of what it means to a person who has 
spent his life teaching English and American 
literature to live here for a year. Yesterday 
my wife and I went out to Keats Grove in 
Hampstead and stood in the room where 
Keats was introduced to Fanny Brawn; not 
long before we had stood in the church in 
Lower Thames Street (St. Magnus Martyr) 
which Mr. Eliot evokes in The Waste Land. 
It is like this everywhere and all the time. 
Little America—as the Londoners call it— 
around Grosvenor Square always stirs your 
patriotism: there is President Roosevelt, and 
there are the marines in their magnificent 
dress uniforms (a splendor the Londoners 
especially admire), and there is the flag. 
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But the house John and Abigail Adams Tived 
in still stands there, too, and the ghost of 
Anthony Trollope is with you also. 

The job of teaching American literature 
to English students is a revelation; they are 
pathetically ignorant of America. When we 
did Whitman’s When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’d, none of them knew what Lin- 
coln looked like (though there is a fine statue 
of him in Parliament Square next to West- 
minster Abbey); when we did Huckleberry 
Finn, the geography of the Mississippi Val- 
ley was a complete mystery to them. On 
general subjects you run into the same 
thing: Are all American children undis- 
ciplined savages? Do we spend the misery 
of winter in Ithaca, N. Y., huddled around 
our coal fires? Do any American Negroes 
have plumbing? Of course, many English 
adults know better than this, but many of 
the young do not; they are eager to know, 
and I think the Pulbright program does more 
to reach them than anything else we do. 
That program is, as a whole, magnificently 
organized here in England. It has, of course, 
the immense advantage of not being what 
the English deeply distrust, a public-rela- 
tions program; it is an educational organiza- 
tion. It has the further advantage of hav- 
ing been run with great intelligence, so that 
the best educators here trust it and work 
with it. 

Pardon my going on at this length. All I 
have really wanted to do is to thank, from the 
bottom of my heart, someone in the United 
States Senate which has made this year pos- 
sible for me, and to tell someone there how 
deeply impressed I have been by what the 
Fulbright program is doing for America’s 
relations with England, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR MIZENER. 





Rejection by Jewish Labor Committee of 
Unity With Communists on Civil Rights 
and Liberties Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Jewish Labor Committee has recently 
issued a declaration rejecting unity with 
Communists on civil rights and liberities 
issues. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this declaration be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION REJECTING UNITY WiTH COMMU- 
NISTS ON CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES ISSUES 
ISSUED BY JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE, SECOND 
NATIONAL TRADE UNION CONFERENCE ON 
CiviL RIGHTs, May 6, 1956 
Following the Soviet policy of seeking 

unity with pro-democratic organizations, the 

Communist Party in this country has em- 

barked on a vigorous and concerted cam- 

paign to infiltrate and capture pro-democrat- 
ic organizations. Especially earmarked for 
such infiltration and domination by the 

Communists have been community organi- 

zations concerned with problems of civil 

rights and liberties. 

It is unthinkable that there can be unity 
with those who condoned and defended So- 
viet anti-Semitism, who remain mute now 
while Khrushchev refuses to make known the 
fate of imprisoned democratic leaders, and 
who condone the slave-labor system of the 
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Soviet Union. Until freedom and dignity are 
reestablished within the Soviet Union, until 
all those in slave-labor camps are freed, until 
a system of democracy is established in that 


nation and the satellites are liberated and . 


permitted to become genuine democracies, 
there can be no unity with those who con- 
done practices of enslavement, of murder, of 
human indignities. 

We reject the beguiling tactics of the So- 
viet Union through their agents and dupes in 
this country to win us over into programs of 
unity. 

Open or clandestine flirtation with Com- 
munists or their collaborators in civil rights 
activities is a negation of the high principles 
involved. 

We shall, through the free and united la- 
bor movement of this country, fight every 
attempt by the Communists to infiltrate or 
dominate community organizations. 

We shall continue to warn civil rights and 
liberties organizations whenever Communist 
attempts of infiltration are made and will aid 
these organizations with material and moral 
support in combating any Communist en- 
croachments when attempted. 





Ideals and Purposes of the Democratic 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a fine and 
eloquent statement about the ideals and 
purposes of the Democratic Party, which 
was written by Mrs. Marshall Swear- 
ingen, of Bend, Oreg., as published in 
the May 17, 1956, issue of the central 
Oregon newspaper, the Midstatesman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 
Wuy You SHOULD VoTE, DEMOCRATS 


(By Mrs. Marshall Swearingen) 


The Democratic Party has faith in Amert- 
ca and the American people. We believe 
that if we help people when they need help 
they will stand on their own feet as soon as 
they are able. We do not think help to the 
individual citizen undermines his morale 
any more than subsidies to big business un- 
dermine its morale. We do not fear the Fed- 
eral Government because we know that our 
Government is, after all, only the American 
people at work. 

The Democratic Party has hope for the 
future. We are the party of imagination and 
youthful ideas. Alben Barkley, our beloved 
Democratic veep who died at 79, was younger 
in his ideas than many young Republicans. 
We welcome new ways to make democracy 
real for all our people. We would rather try 
and fail than not to try at all. 

The Democratic Party has the love of peo- 
ple that recognize the worth and dignity 
and needs of each American. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The Democratic Party has had control of our 
National Congress for 20 of the last 24 years. 
during this time they have given us unem- 
ployment compensation, old-age pensions, 
guaranteed bank deposits, laws to protect 
small business from monopoly, legislation to 
help the farmer in his time of hardship, 
protection of our productivity through soil 
conservation, the great Federal dams at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee that have 
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brought industry to the Northwest, REA that 
has brought light to our farms and made it 
possible for farm women to share in our 
great labor-saving inventions, 

The Republican Party has controlled Con- 
gress 4 years out of the 24. During this 
time they passed the Taft-Hartley Act, gave 
the tideland oil revenues needed by the 
schools of 48 States to only 4 States, and 
have worked hard to give our remaining great 
dam sites to private power companies for 
private exploitation, 

In Oregon the Republicans have controlled 
our State for over two decades. Their leaders 
are a cozy close-knit group of the elite— 
sort of like the royal families of Europe. 
But like the royal families too much in- 
breeding produces bad offspring, and we have 
had some monstrosities of laws and policies. 
We need new and vigorous blood in Oregon 
politics, some faith and hope and love in a 
new approach to Oregon’s problems. We 
need a change. 





Public Works Appropriation Bill, 1957 





SPEECH 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11319) making 
appropriations for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, certain agencies of the Department 
of the Interior, and civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes, 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to express my grati- 
fication over the inclusion of items for 
the Dardanelle and Eufaula Dams in the 
pending bill. As part of the comprehen- 
sive development plan for the Arkansas 
Basin, the Appropriations Committee has 
voted $1 million for the sister projects 
of Dardanelle and Eufaula. This marks 
the continuation of congressional policy 
to promote the multipurpose develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River, a program 
which received initial approval in the 
1946 act authorizing construction. Last 
year the Congress appropriated $450,000 
for Dardanelle in fiscal 1956, and with 
new funds for 1957 I am confident that 
the Corps of Engineers will be able to 
proceed with. its construction. 

It is only just and right that the last 
major river in the United States to re- 
main undeveloped is at last to receive 
its fair attention. The Army engineers’ 
plan for multipurpose utilization of this 
water resource was authorized 10 years 
ago. In 1950 there was an appropriation 
of $1 million to start construction of the 
Dardanelle Dam, but the Korean conflict 
intervened and all work on the project 
was suspended. Some of the $450,000 
appropriated last year was used to com- 
plete planning, and the Army engineers 
are ready and able to carry forward the 
construction work. While under the 
Budget Bureau’s old formula the benefit- 
cost ratio was impressively favorable; the 
ratio is still favorable even under the 
rigid new formula A-47. Thus these 
projects are a real investment for the 
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United States and will bring the Nation 
rich dividends in the course of time. 
The Dardanelle Reservoir will be lo- 
cated on the Arkansas River about mid- 
way between Little Rock and Fort Smith. 
The project is a major unit of an inte- 
grated system to serve navigation, de- 
velop hydroelectric power, stabilize river 
banks, provide flood control, and other 
related purposes. Hydroelectric power 
facilities at Dardanelle Dam will consist 
of 4 units with a total installed capacity 
of 120,000 kilowatts. The storage capac- 
ity would be 495,000 acre-feet, of which 
70,000 is for power and 425,000 for navi- 
gation. ‘The total estimated cost of the 
project is $94,600,000. Not only would 
this money provide these benefits, but 
it would also contribute to the realization 
of the vast potentialities of the Arkansas 
Valley. Such realization will obivously 
be accelerated by the availability of 
cheap transportation and electrical en- 
ergy. Industrial development will be 
based on utilization of vast quantities of 
coal, oil, timber, bauxite, and rare min- 
erals in the region. The 4 million people 
in the Arkansas Valley will then be able 
to contribute more substantially to the 
economic prosperity of the Nation. 





Address Delivered by the Bolivian Am- 
bassador on Fundamentals in United 
States-Latin American Relationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
thé Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Victor Andrade, Ambassador of Bolivia, 
during World Affairs Week at the Rotary 
Club luncheon in Dallas, Tex., on May 
16, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I feel at home in Texas. Partly it is your 
generous hospitality and partly the feeling 
that, because of geography and your Span- 
ish heritage, you understand the importance 
of Latin America to the United States. Here, 
one does not have to sell Latin America or 
spell out the things we have in common. 
You know them. Your financiers and in- 
dustrialists and your ambitious young men 
are looking more and more to the south. 

Latin America today is one of the few 
economic frontiers left in the world. The 
Latin-American countries are in various 
stages of development, but almost all are 
years behind the United States. They have 
great wealth—timber, minerals, oil, and 
tropical agricultural products which do not 
compete with the United States. To a great 
degree, our common future depends upon 
the use which is made of this wealth. 

The reasons for the economic lag in Latin 
America are interesting. As you know, 
North and South America were discovered in 





approximately the same time period and - 


exploration and settlement paralleled each 
other. Why then did the United States ad- 
vance so rapidly by comparison with most 
of the Latin-American countries? 
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Some of the factors were geographical: 
the high Andes Mountains and the tropical 
jungles, for example. However, a primary 
factor was the difference in viewpoint be- 
tween the English colonists and the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonists. The English 
settlers came here prepared to make the 
New World their home. They did not ex- 
pect to make their fortune here and return 
to the Old World and enjoy it. This coun- 
try was their physical and spiritual home. 

Most of the Spaniards thought of the 
mother country as home and always hoped 
to return there. Even after the revolutions 
which cut the political ties with Spain, they 
still looked to the Old World. The wealthy 
and influential educated their children 
abroad and they retired there to spend their 
last days. 

All the settlers in the New World, or al- 
most all of them, searched for gold and silver. 
The Spaniards found the precious metals 
and, in doing so, intensified their interde- 
pendence upon Spain and Europe. They did 
not develop the’ land as did the English 
settlers. 

The Indian tribes in North America were 
relatively few in number; they were mostly 
hunters and fishermen. The Spaniards 
found well developed civilizations in Mexico, 
Peru, and in other areas of South and Cen- 
tral America. The Indians were conquered, 
but they still comprised the bulk of the 
population. 

The North American Indians were swept 
away by the advance of the settlers. Most 
of them died in battle, or from disease and 
alcohol. 

In several Latin-American countries the 
relatively few conquerors spent a lot of their 
time and energy in keeping the Indian sub- 
ordinated. They succeeded so well that the 
problem today is how to rescue him from sec- 
ond-class citizenship. 

One could detail at length other reasons 
for the failure of Latin America to make 
the material progress which has character- 
ized the growth of the United States. It is 
more important to take a look at the situa- 
tion and relationships of the republics in 
this hemisphere today in terms of what these 
may mean to all of us tomorrow. , 

The United States has preoccupied itse 
with events in Europe and Asia since the 
end of World War II. You have given away 
and loaned more than $50 billion to help 
economic recovery in Europe and Asia. Ob- 
viously, you had a political purpose in so do- 
ing; you wanted to stop the spread of com- 
munism and hold the free world together. 

I do not intend today to try to pass judg- 
ment on the success or failure of the United 
States policies since the end of World War 
II. Many persons think the danger of an- 
other world war has receded. I hope so; we 
have been very close to another holocaust 
on several occasions in the past 11 years. 
But obviously the conflict between capitalism 
and communism, a conflict symbolized on 
the one hand by the United States and on 
the other by Russia, still continues. It will 
continue in all probability for years to come. 
If the danger of an all-out war has receded, 
then the necessity for prosperity and stability 
in the free world becomes all important. 
The two systems are on trial and will be 
judged by the masses on the basis of per- 
formance. 

In making this statement I hope I am not 
misunderstood. My own personal opposition 
to communism is well known. I opposed it 
at a time when some leaders of the Western 
World thought the two systems could live 
harmoniously side by side. My Government 
is on record in opposition to communism and 
has proved it by its actions. Yet as benefi- 
cent as capitalism has been to the masses in 
the United States, it has been something else 
in other countries. The opposition to colo- 
nialism which is keeping the world upset 
today is in part opposition to capitalism. 
The United States has abandoned imperial- 
ism. Some other countries have clung to it 
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and have used colonialism as the means of 
exploiting and victimizing backward coun- 
tries and peoples. 

One may say with a good deal of truth 
that Communism also is imperialistic and 
that it also exploits countries. Yet it is 
possible that the techniques which have 
resulted in a great increase in heavy industry 
in some of the Communist countries could 
result in similar increases in consumer goods. 
Or to put it another way, the standard of 
living in the Communist countries may rise 
sharply; with that rise may come a better 
feeling on the part of the people under 
communism. Moreover, communism could 
become more attractive to people in back- 
ward and poor countries, who might see little 
hope of improvement under the existing 
system. 

Some western leaders already have pointed 
out the dangers inherent in the new atti- 
tude by Communist spokesmen. It could 
result in making international communism 
seem rational and logical once more; it could 
revive its appeal to the intelligentsia and 
to the youth of many countries. 

Therefore, the situation of every country 
in Latin America becomes of particular con- 
cern to the United States. For the pros- 
perity of the United States is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon Latin America. 
Likewise, the material prosperity and stabil- 
ity of Latin America is becoming increasingly 
dependent upon the United States. 

The trade between the hemispheres aver- 
ages around $7 billion annually, being pretty 
evenly divided. The United States has more 
than $6 billion invested today in Latin 
America, and the return is over $750 million 
a year. Since World War If the United States 
has loaned and given Latin America less than 
$1 billion, and the profits from investments 
alone in Latin America exceed that in 2 short 
years. More and more American money is 
going into Latin America each day, since de- 
velopments are making it one of the few 
places where capital can be put with any as- 
surance that it will be safe. 

And as important as Latin America Is today, 

it will be much more important tomorrow. 
The population of Latin America is growing 
at an amazing rate; someone has termed it a 
population explosion. The United States 
today has a population of about 166 million; 
Canada has approximately 15 million; the 
combined population of the Latin-American 
countries exceeds that of the United States 
by nearly 10 million. If the present rate of 
increase continues, there will be a half billion 
people in Latin America before the year 
2000. 
Along with this rise In population will 
come, in all probability, a great increase in 
the living standard in Latin America and a 
lessening death rate. Together with a cor- 
responding rise in the United States stand- 
ard, this could mean an era of material pros- 
perity such as the world has never seen. It 
also could mean the triumph of the free-en- 
terprise system. And finally, the right kind 
of relationship between the countries in this 
hemisphere could mean an inter-American 
system which would assure the peace of the 
world. Its capacity to retaliate in case of at- 
tack could be so great that no aggressor 
would dare start a war; its geographic sweep 
would be so great that its defeat even in case 
of attack would be almost impossible. 

There are encouraging factors in the re- 
lationship today between the Americas. The 
United States is not imperialistic; it has 
taken the lead in trying to outlaw the use 
of force in the hemisphere. There was a 
time when the marines landed and punished 
defiance of the national will of your country. 
We still hear echoes of the resentment which 
this policy caused, and it was a long step 
toward hemisphere solidarity when it was 
abandoned. I believe that most of Latin 
America today gives the United States credit 
for good intentions, and undoubtedly the 
loans and grants given Latin American na- 
tions in recent years have been very helpful, 
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Since Latin America, generally speaking, 
produces raw materials and is a purchaser of 
manufactured products, the two economies 
complement each other. The clash of inter- 
ests which attends your trade with Europe 
and some parts of Asia does not evidence 
itself to any great extent in the dealing be- 
tween our continents. 

Nor is there any significant ideological 
conflict. Communism does not attract Latin 
Americans to any great extent. There are 
some exceptions, but on the whole commu- 
nism is only a threat—whatever may come 
in the future. 

I do not mean to say that the Latin Amer- 
ican countries have solved their political 
problems. The reverse is true. Over the 
years there has been a familiar pattern in 
Latin America. Astrong man rises and, with 
the help of the army, he rules for a time, 
He dies, or there is a revolution, and an at- 
tempt is made to solve familiar and pressing 
problems through a democratic and revolu- 
tionary program. All too often this effort 
fails. Once again there is the military dic- 
tatorship. 

So familiar is this routine that some per- 
sons feel it is the solution to the political 
problems in Latin America. There is a ques- 
tion in the minds of some North Americans 
about the capacity of the Latin Americans 
to govern themselves, as you know govern- 
ment in the United States. But let me point 
out that the unrest and turmoil which 
forced the military dictatorship continue. 
The mass of the people in all too many Latin 
American countries remains poor and dis- 
contented. The contrasts between wealth 
and poverty are too great. 

The military dictatorship is an expedient 
which may have worked for a long time. It 
will not work indefinitely unless it is ac- 
companied by programs which help the peo- 
ple as a whole and give them something to 
look forward to and to hope for. This is 
extremely unlikely. It should not be forgot- 
ten that the imperialistic nations held down 
their colonies for generations. Yet the time 
came when force availed no-longer. The 
steam within the kettle had too much 
power. 

The danger in Latin America today is that 
the forces of repression will be followed by 
radical revolutions. In many countries the 
United States might find itself unable to 
work with the leaders of the governments. 
They could be men who had lost faith in 
private enterprise and the democratic 
processes. 

The result would be chaos and an end 
which no one could foresee. All concerned 
would be injured. Then the United States 
would be forced to concentrate its attention 
upon Latin America. The republics to the 
south could no longer be taken for granted. 
But surely there is enough wisdom among 
us that we do not allow affairs to drift and 
degenerate. Surely we can work together to 
strengthen the forces of constructive reform 
in Latin America. Surely we can see that 
the development of Latin America must 
proceed in a way that will help the masses. 
The capitalism of the United States has been 
dynamic. The average workingman in your 
country laughs at the idea of becoming a 
Communist. Why? He feels that he has 
more opportunity and is doing better under 
your system that he would do under any 
other system in the world. He likes the 
feeling of freedom which he has; the absence 
of fear because of the religious and political 
views which he holds. That is the kind of 
system then/which all of us should work for 
in Latin America. 

Let us proceed from the general to the 
specific. My own country of Bolivia, which 
is half again as large as your great State of 
Texas, is backward and poor. It is a country 
whose masses have been repressed even if 
the dictators ruled in the name of democracy. 
The masses of our people are Indians, 
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The one fully developed industry in Bolivia 
is tin. The development of this industry 
made three families rich and kept most of 
the rest of the country desperately poor. 
The rich men concentrated upon their own 
interests. Bolivia has oil, iron, lumber, al- 
most every valuable mineral known, and rich 
agricultural resources, but these remained al- 
most untouched. The ownership of the tin 
mines gave the Patinos, Aramayos, and 
Hochschilds, the tin barons, great political 
and economic power. They used it to rule 
the country behind the scenes. They scut- 
tled every attempt at reform. They bribed 
the politicans who could be bribed; they in- 
timidated those who could be intimidated; 
they turned the machine guns on the miners 
when the latter rebelled; they took their 
money abroad and lived there in a style which 
attracted the attention of the world. They 
gave an example of the very worst side of 
capitalism. 

In 1952 a revolution overthrew the power 
of the tin barons, and that same year the 
government nationalized the mines. A great 
hue and cry went up. The United States did 
not like nationalization. Neither did we. 
We took the drastic step only because we felt 
that the only way to make Bolivia a modern 
and prosperous state was to eliminate the 
power and influence of the tin mine owners. 
Otherwise they would bribe and bully their 
way to power again and the country would be 
back in the gutter. 

Since 1952 Bolivia has systematically tried 
to develop its great resources. We have great 
faith in private enterprise, and we want the 
partnership of United States capital. We 
have given guarantees against expropriation 
of private property and assurances that 
profits mades and the capital invested can 
be taken out of the country. The govern- 
ment recently issued a new oil code, the most 
liberal, I believe in this hemisphere. Experts 
tell me that the Bolivian oil fields which 
extend diagonally across the country from 
north to south, probably will be some of the 
greatest in the world. Private operators 
are moving in. Glenn McCarthy of Houston, 
Texas, has held a concession since 1953; one of 
the world’s great companies, the Gulf Oil 
Co., recently obtained a sizeable concession. 

I have mentioned our links with Texas. 
We have another link, an economic link, the 
tin smelter at Texas City, which processes 
ores from Bolivia. 

This smelter was built because of the 
crisis which the United States faced in World 
War II. Bolivia is the only source of ore in 
the hemisphere and was the only source 
available to the Allies after 1942. The mines 
in Malaya, Indonesia, and Africa were cut off. 

The Texas City smelter was hurriedly built 
to process Bolivian ore, since you had to have 
tin for many, many uses. The United States 
wanted to be certain that for the remainder 
of the war—and the future—it had available 
the tin in this hemisphere and the means 
to process it. 

Now the proposal has been made to sell 
the Texas City smelter to private operators, 
and if that cannot be done to close the plant. 
if the plant is shut down, it will deteriorate 
to the point where it will become valueless 
in a short time. 

I only want to point out that the situation 
which caused the Texas City smelter to 
be built in the first place is still with us. 
The Communists hold all China, and their 
influence is strong in the area where most of 
the world’s tin is produced. Unquestionably, 
Bolivia would make its tin available to the 
United States if another war came, but be- 
fore the tin could be used it would have to 
be smelted. The statement is made that a 
new tin smelter could quickly be built in 
this country if the need arises. I only want 
to point out that no one knows what the 
situation will be if another war comes or 
what demands will be made upon the time, 
manpower, and materials of the United 
States. It would seem to me that the Texas 
City tin smelter is a vital asset for national 
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defense, not only for your country but for 
the hemisphere. All of us have an interest 
in preserving our vital assets. 

The course which Bolivia has followed 
since 1953 should please the businessmen of 
Texas and the United States. Our program 
could have been written by a member of 
your own Rotary Club. I am glad to say 
that we have had the help of the United 
States and that invaluable aid is continuing. 
We had to have help. The price of tin fell 
after the Government took over the mines. 
The cost of mining Bolivian tin is between 
$1.10 and $1.25, and the world market price 
has averaged around 90 cents since 1952. 
Nevertheless, tin had to be mined. It was 
the only source of exchange which we sim- 
ply had to have. Meanwhile, we were forced 
to spend money trying to develop our agri- 
culture, in building roads, importing blooded 
livestock—doing all the things which should 
have been done generations ago. Lots going 
out; very little coming in. No wonder Bo- 
livia has a bad case of inflation. 

We made mistakes. Not long ago the 
President, Victor Paz Estenssoro criticized 
some of the workers in the nationalized 
mines. He said they did not work as they 
should and showed a lack of discipline. He 
spoke plainly and frankly, something which 
political leaders do not often do. The re- 
sult was an outcry that nationalization had 
failed. Our enemies implied that everything 
would be all right if only the tin barons 
had kept their properties and had continued 
to machinegun the miners when the latter 
protested low wages and intolerable working 
conditions. 

One of the reasons for nationalization was 
to end maltreatment of the workers by the 
tin barons. From that standpoint, national- 
ization has succeeded very well indeed. Not 
a worker in the mines has met his death 
because of labor strife since 1952. 

From the standpoint of the United States, 
the very worst thing which could happen in 
Bolivia now would be the fall of the exist- 
ing regime. The Government has the sup- 
port of the people and could fall only 
through revolution, and then only if eco- 
nomic conditions grow so bad that the work- 
ers give up in despair. 

The tin barons—wko never learn—seem to 
feel they could take over again. They would 
not. If they did, it would be for a short 
time, and then there would be a violent re- 
bellion again. The peopie are through with 
them. The miners and the farmers—the re- 
pressed Indian masses—know there is no 
hope from the tin barons and their ilk. They 
will not submit to them again. 

What would happen if the regime falls? 
Inevitably, the swing would be to the left. 
The leaders who have put their faith in pri- 
vate enterprise would be thoroughly dis- 
credited. The leaders who said that friend- 
ship with the United States was the way out 
also would be thoroughly discredited. The 
blow to the prestige of the United States 
would be tremendous, for it is well known 
that your great country has helped us. The 
assumption has been that if we do our part, 
aid would continue until we are solvent. 

All Latin America is watching the Bolivian 
experiment and the relationship between our 
two countries. I have said, and I repeat, 
that this relationship may refute the Marxist 
charge that a strong, capitalistic country 
always exploits a weaker one with which it 
deals. The help given us by the United 
States has been generous with no strings 
attached. It has enabled us to start projects 
and programs which hold great promise for 
the future. In 1953 Bolivia was an importer 
of oil; in 1956 Bolivia is an exporter of oil 
and within a few short years oil may take 
the place which tin once held in our econ- 
omy. 

If the Bolivian experiment fails, it will be 
a blow to the future of private investment in 
Latin America. For Bolivia has tried to 
stimulate foreign investment. We have 
gone out of our way to allay fears caused by 
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nationalization of the tin mines and the 
expropriation of the Standard Oil properties 
in 1937. This latter expropriation grew out 
of a quarrel between Bolivia and Standard 
Oil during the disastrous Chaco War between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. In my opinion, the 
nationalization of the oil properties was un- 
fortunate. In any event, the existing regime 
had nothing to do with it, since the MNR, 
the party now in power in Bolivia, was not 
formed until 1940. If Bolivia goes ahead to 
prosperity and stability, it will be with the 
help of foreign capital and will demonstrate 
what constructive capitalism can do to help 
develop a potentially rich country like 
Bolivia. It will encourage other countries 
to follow ourexample. It will show that true 
democracy and private enterprise will work 
in Latin America—provided they are given 
the right kind of chance. 

’ The success of our experiment will increase 
the friendship of the masses in Latin America 
for the United States. The liberal forces in 
the continent know what is going on. They 
know my Government is really trying to help 
its people. They know that Bolivia is one of 
the few countries to attempt genuine land re- 
form. It seems incredible that Indian farm- 
ers in some Latin-American countries have 
had the status of serfs down to the present 
day, but that is what they have had. We are 
giving land to the landless farmers and pay- 
ing the owners for it. The plan has been 
described as collectivism. It is the opposite 
of collectivism. It is a program to base our 
agricultural economy upon the ownership of 
family-sized farms. It is action to perpetu- 
ate private enterprise and capitalism. 

Incidentally, Bolivia acknowledges and is 
grateful for the help given by the United 
States. Our leaders speak of it openly. 
What is more important, they have told the 
people about it. The result is that the aver- 
age Bolivian looks upon the United States as 
a friend and, when he has the opportunity, 
makes his views known. One of the things 
we cannot be accused of is ingratitude. 

Since 1953 the United States has given 
Bolivia approximately $60 million in loans 
and grants. As I have said, we are grateful. 
We are hopeful, however, that your great 
country will take a close look at our situation 
and will provide enough aid to really put us 
on our feet. We do not want to remain, nor 
does the United States want us to remain, 
forever on a subsistence basis, always having 
to come back year after year to ask for 
more. It would take comparatively little 
to enable Bolivia to complete same of its 
programs and to be, as one of your sayings 
goes, out of the woods. It would be too bad 
if reactionary pressures caused this aid to 
be withheld at the very time when it spelled 
success or failure. The time will come fairly 
soon, if we work together, when we could be 
almost as rich as Texas. In that event we 
will have paid back the United States many 
times—in one way or another—the aid which 
you have given us. 

I do not want what I have said here today 
to be interpreted as a threat in any sense. 
I have found that your people understand 
plain language and like it. As you say, they 
want to know the score. Bolivia has come 
a long way since 1952, and it will not take 
too much more to put us over the hill. 
Once we become self-supporting, I can say 
that every penny we have borrowed will be 
returned with interest and that Bolivia will 
be a good place for American business and 
businessmen. 

My only concern is that our situation is 
not thoroughly understood and that the 
propaganda of the tin barons will have its 
effect. They have been busy of late, for they 
sense that the crisis is approaching. A few 
more difficulties and we may roll downhill; 
2 little more help and we are in. It would 
be a tragedy if the help given by the United 
States should be, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, too little and too late. It would be 
a calamity for Bolivia and a hard blow to 
the United States and the private-enterprise 
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system which is fundamental to the pres- 
ervation of our economic and political 
freedoms. 

I do not think we will fail. I have never 
thought so; I do not think so now; and I 
will do all in my power to prevent its hap- 
pening. I hope that the good people of 
Texas will help us succeed. It will be good 
business for all of us. 





A Proposal To Revive Atlantic Solidarity 





EXTENSION OCF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a lecture entitled ‘““A Proposal To 
Revive Atlantic Solidarity,” delivered by 
James P. Warburg to the students of 
Bard College, at Annandale-on-Hudson, 
on the evening of May 24, 1956. 

I have received from Mr. Warburg a 
letter in which he says: 

Time goes by and still nothing happens 
with respect to foreign policy. The adminis- 
tration creeps slowly on reluctant feet to- 
ward revision, while the Democrats seem 
more and more inflexibly wedded to our hope- 
lessly outdated policy. 

What worries me most is that, while the 
“wise men” ponder, NATO is disintegrating 
before our eyes. The enclosed summary of 
a suggested solution has been sent, in slightly 
shorter form, to a number of newspapers, in- 
cluding the Washington Post. It has al- 
ready appeared in the Louisville Courier 
Journal, 


Mr. President, I am pleased to submit 
the excerpts from the lecture for print- 
ing in today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the lecture were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A ProposaL To Revive ATLANTIC SOLIDARITY 


The following are the main points of a 
lecture delivered by James P. Warburg to the 
students of Bard College, at Annandale-on- 
Hudson, on the evening of May 24, 1956: 

“The question we are to discuss is how to 
revitalize the rapidly deteriorating solidarity 
of the Atlantic Community. 

“It is now belatedly recognized that some- 
thing must be done to arrest the disintegra- 
tion of NATO, but it is not yet recognized 
that action is required not only with respect 
to NATO but with respect to the basic organ- 
ization of the Atlantic Community. If At- 
lantic solidarity depends solely upon NATO’s 
existence, then that solidarity, so vital to 
the preservation of human freedom, is al- 
ready moribund. 

“NATO is obsolete, except only for its em- 
bodiment of the historic undertaking by the 
United States and Canada to consider an at- 
tack upon Western Europe as an attack upon 
themselves. In every other respect, NATO 
is an outmoded instrument of the preatomic 
age. 

“The peoples of Western Europe no longer 
believe that NATO can protect them, if war 
comes. Nor do they believe that NATO's 
sparse and widely scattered forces are now 
restraining Russia from attack. It is not 
just the new look in Soviet policy that has 
dissolved the cement of the NATO alliance 
but, even more, the delayed comprehension 
of what war means in the atomic age. The 
Europeans know that, if war comes, they are 
finished. They know that it is not NATO 
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but the balance of terror which now holds 
war in precarious abeyance. 

“What is more, the Europeans now suspect 
that an alliance which involves the rearma- 
ment of a partitioned Germany is more likely 
to provoke than to prevent eventual conflict. 

“If the Atlantic Community is to regain 
its inner solidarity and to recapture the 
moral leadership of the world, two things are 
necessary: 

“1. The Community must present itself to 
the world through a vehicle other than a 
military alliance. | 

“2. The NATO military alliance must be 
drastically reorganized. 

“As to the first requirement, we rightly 
think of the Atlantic Community as the 
cradle and breeding-ground of freedom. We 
must not forget that it has also been the 
cradie of colonialism and the breeding 
ground of many wars. It is neither fitting 
nor expedient that the vital center of West- 
ern civilization should stand embodied sole- 
ly in a military coalition, particularly when 
that coalition is dominated by three nations, 
two of which are the world’s greatest colonial 
powers. Atlantic solidarity must find ex- 
pression in an organization universally rec- 
ognized as a forward-looking instrument of 
progress toward greater freedom, toward hu- 
man betterment and toward lasting peace. 

“The needed transformation cannot be ac- 
complished merely by giving NATO new jobs 
to do, or by creating, as Mr. Dulles has sug- 
gested, a cabinet within NATO charged with 
the consideration of nonmilitary problems. 
It can be accomplished only by leaving NATO 
to one side and creating a wholly new, non- 
military Atlantic Council. 

“This new embodiment of the western 
heritage would concern itself with three main 
tasks: 

“First of all, the new Council would en- 
deavor to develop and cement the political, 
social and economic solidarity of the Atlantic 
Community. In time, it might be expected 
to absorb or coordinate the existing organ- 
izations which already express Europe’s will 
toward integration. 

“Second, the new Council would seek to 
develop a common Atlantic policy with re- 
spect to Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 

“Third, the Council would speak for the 
West in dealings with the Sino-Soviet orbit, 
instead of leaving such negotiations in the 
hands of the Big Three foreign ministers. 
Where NATO has been a mere object in these 
negotiations, the new Atlantic Council would 
become a principal. 

“One of the new Council’s chief aims 
would be to achieve universal security 
through peace settlements and disarmament 
agreements effectively enforced by a strength- 
ened United Nations. If successful in this 
endeavor, it would thus eventually eliminate 
the need for military alliances and counter- 
alliances. 

“Meanwhile, NATO must, of course, con- 
tinue to exist as a still needed defensive 
alliance, but, even as such, it requires drastic 
reorganization. 

“NATO needs a modernization of its stra- 
tegic concepts so as to become.relevant to the 
atomic age. 

“Above all, NATO needs a long overdue re- 
vision of the bankrupt Western policy with 
respect to Germany. Such a revision would 
aim at the military neutralization of a re- 
unified Germany and the creation of the 
widest possible neutralized belt across Cen- 
tral Europe. 

“In these circumstances a militarily neu- 
tralized Germany would not become a vacu- 
um, cut loose from its Western moorings. 
Such a Germany, while excluded from NATO, 
would not be prevented from joining the new 
Atlantic Council any more than a neutralizéd 
Soviet satellite, such as Czechoslovakia, 
would be prevented from maintaining its 
close political and economic ties to the 
Soviet Union. 


“The creation of the new Atlantic Council 
would’have this final advantage: Since mem- 
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bership would entail no military commit- 
ment whatever, it is entirely possible that 
not only a neutralized Germany but even 
such determined voluntary neutrals as 
Sweden and Switzerland might wish to join 
and thus round out the political and eco- 
nomic solidarity of the Atlantic Community. 

“You will note that the first half of this 
proposal—the creation of a new Atlantic 
Council—is in no way dependent upon Soviet 
agreement. The reorganization of NATO 
requires Soviet agreement only as to the 
neutralization of a reunited Germany, 
Should such agreement not be obtained, 
there is nothing to prevent the West from 
revising its policy as to West Germany s0 as 
to release it from NATO but include it in 
the new Atlantic Council. This would leave 
the door open for continuing efforts to 
achieve German unification and would place 
the onus for Germany’s partition squarely 
upon Moscow, instead of where it now lies— 
upon the bankrupt western policy. 

“The question might be raised whether 
the nonmilitary Atlantic Council might not 
undermine or weaken the United Nations. 
Quite the contrary is the case. The Council’s 
chief long-range aim would be precisely the 
strengthening of the United Nations and the 
reduction of conflicts which now impair its 
usefulness, until the day when the Atlantic 
Community’s separate identity could be 
merged into the larger whole of a fully func- 
tioning world organization.” 
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Itinerant Instructor Building Trades 
Apprenticeship Training Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 25, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
article entitled “Itinerant Instructor 
Building Trades Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Program,” which appeared in the 
April 1956 issue of the Bricklayer, Ma- 
son, and Plasterer. 

This interesting article discloses a 
superb record of cooperation and public 
service on the part of our building trades 
unions, State labor and educational agen- 
cies, and our businessmen in Michigan. 
Their unselfish and unstinting efforts in 
establishing a highly successful itinerant 
building trades program have contrib- 
uted tremendously to the welfare of our 
people in Michigan. Tome, it is a classic 
example of true Americanism in action. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

ITINERANT INSTRUCTOR BUILDING TRADES 

APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING PROGRAM 

Probably one of the most unique and suc- 
cessful building trades apprenticeship related 
training programs carried on in this country 
is the Michigan itinerant instructor building 
trades apprenticeship training program, of 
which our Michigan State conference of the 
B. M. & P. I. U. is an active part, and through 
conference secretary and I. U. Deputy John 
Lodge has contributed much of the foresight 
and leadership that has greatly aided in the 
success of the program. 

It is pointed out here that the itinerant 
program is for out-State Michigan only. De- 
troit has carried on a successful apprentice 


program for about 34 consecutive years, with _ 


‘ 
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3 bricklayer instructors employed at the pres- 
ent time. 

All of the nine building trades instructors 
in the itinerant program are supervised by a 
bricklayer, Brother Andrew Virtue, of local 
No. 31, Lansing, Mich. 

The outstanding feature of apprenticeship 
in Michigan is that it is established on a 
sound footing with the cooperation of man- 
agement and labor and education people 
working together to care for the manpower 
needs of the construction industry. 

Public relations is an important part of 
this program. Graduation exercises are held, 
plus the fact that the Michigan State con- 
ference and the Association of General Con- 
tractors conduct a full-scale bricklayer ap- 
prentice contest every year in different sec- 
tions of the State at a public function such 
as a county fair or home show. 

This contest is unique inasmuch as appren- 
tices compete with each other in their own 
training period. The period of indenture is 
3 years; therefore, 3 separate contests are 
conducted, 1 for each year. This contest is 
honored every year with a visit from the Gov- 
ernor, members of the State legislature, 
United States Congressmen, and other dig- 
nitaries. 

Following is a report on the building trades 
itinerant program as of January 1956, au- 
thored by Mr. John Harris, director of trade 
and industrial education of the Michigan 
State Department of Vocational Education, 
and Mr. Henry A. Reniger, of the Reniger 
Construction Co. Mr. Reniger is also the As- 
sociated General Contractors’ member of the 
National Joint Bricklaying Apprenticeship 
Committee. 

Following the depression in the 1930’s there 
was virtually no apprentice training, par- 
ticularly in the building trades and, conse- 
quently, there were very few new people 
entering those trades. 

The craftsmen who had held journeyman 
status were naturally getting older with the 
result that the average age of building-trades 
journeymen in Michigan began to approach 
the 60-year level. 

This alarming condition led, in 1939, to the 
establishment of an itinerant building trades 
program outside of the Detroit metropolitan 
area, where an adequate program was already 
in operation. 

This new program which was established 
by the coordinator of apprentice training of 
the State board of control for vocational edu- 
cation, department of public instruction, 
with the approval of the State apprenticeship 
committee, was, unfortunately, discontinued 
after 2 years. 

Two factors operated to make its continued 
operation difficult: (1) Inability of local com- 
munities to finance the program under exist- 
ing reimbursement practices of the State 
Office of vocational education, and (2) the 
siphoning off of great numbers of Michigan 
youth by the Armed Forces. 

Though the itinerant program for appren- 
tices outside of metropolitan Detroit was dis- 
continued in 1941, its short operation had 
made a significant contribution; namely, it 
had established the concept of an itinerant 
program in which the instructor took in- 
struction to the apprentices who assembled 
at certain selected centers for their related 
and technical training. 


In the period between 1941 when the out- 
State itinerant program closed and the close 
of World War II, practically no apprentices 
entered the building trades. During this 
period the average age of journeymen in the 
building trades continued to rise alarmingly 
until it passed the 60-year level. 

Then, in 1945, the Michigan chapter of 
Associated General Contractors, the State de- 
partment of labor, the building-trades groups 
of the Michigan Federation of Labor, local 
public schools, and the State office of voca- 
tional education set about to explore the pos- 
sibility of reestablishing the program which 
had been dormant since 1941. 
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It should be noted that the Detroit Board 
of Education had continued the apprentice 
program in the metropolitan area, one which 
was intiated in 1922. Though enrollments 
were small, the principle of cooperative train- 
ing as a public school responsibility was 
maintained. 

Experience had taught that the appren- 
ticeship shortage and the rapidly rising aver- 
age age of building trades journeymen must 
be forever discouraged by some systematic 
and continued program for the training of 
apprentices. 

The period from 1939 to 1941 had produced 
no aprentices outside of the Detroit metro- 
politan area and the resulting shortage of 
young men entering the building trades was 
@ serious one. 

In order to establish a stable apprentice 
training program, the State legislature was 
asked to earmark money from the State 
school aid fund for the employment of 
itinerant apprentice instructors who would 
travel to established local centers to provide 
related and technical training for building 
trades apprentices. 

The legislature acted favorably on the pro- 
posal and funds for the employment of sev- 
eral full-time itinerant instructors were al- 
located to be administered through the trade 
and industrial division of the State office of 
vocational education. 

Itinerant centers were established in cer- 
tain desirable locafions throughout the State 
with local school boards furnishing the 
physical facilities and the instructors were 
assigned on a regular schedule. 

It was understood that these instructors 
were to be considered as employees of the 
local schools in which they worked and were 
to be considered by local school administra- 
tors as regular faculty members, although 
their salaries and travel expense are paid 
through the State office. They are, in fact, 
employed through the State civil-service 
commission by competitive examination and 
are subject to the commission’s salary and 
travel regulations. 

The nature and content of the apprentice 
instructional program was established in 
each center by joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee. These committees cooperated with 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the United 
States Department of Labor in establishing 
training standards relating to on-the-job ex- 
perience, related instruction, rate of pay, 
probationary periods, seniority privileges. 

Administration of the standards rests with 
the joint apprenticeship committees, of 
which there are 48 in the State. Each center 
is in the jurisdictional area of the particular 
unit involved in bargaining agreements with 
contractors and labor unions. 

In the operation of the program in local 
communities contractors, labor, building 
suppliers, public schools, and other inter- 
ested groups have been involved. Much of 
the supplies used in the related class instruc- 
tion has been donated by these groups. 

One indication of the effectiveness of the 
apprenticeship program is the fact that of 
the apprentices who have once been inden- 
tured and started their programs, more than 
90 percent attendance is maintained. Some 
of today’s journeymen who hold positions of 
leadership in the building trades are men 
who completed the building trades appren- 
ticeship program. 

In 1945, when the present program was 
inaugurated, there were four instructors plus 
a coordinator of the intinerant building- 
trades program. The instructors were 
charged with the responsibility primarily of 
giving instruction to all apprentices duly 
indentured through the joint apprenticeship 
committee and registered with the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, United States Department of 
Labor, and the State board of control for 
vocational education, 

STEADILY. EXPANDING PROGRAM 


The program has shown a steady expansion 
until at the present time there are 9 full- 
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time building-trades instructors and 1 coor- 
dinator. There are 3 electrical instructors, 
2 bricklaying instructors, 2 plumbing in- 
structors, and 2 carpentry instructors. 

As the title would indicate, the coordi- 
nator is charged with the responsibility of 
coordinating the entire building-trades itin- 
erant program and acts as the liaison contact 
man between the trade and industrial educa- 
tion division of the State board of control 
for vocational education, the bureau of ap- 
prenticeship, associations of general con- 
tractors (the Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors’ Association, Electrical Contractors’ 
Association, the various craft unions in- 
volved), and the local public schools. 

In 1945 the budget for the program 
amounted to $26,840, which was used to de- 
fray all salaries and expenses in connection 
with the program. For the year 1956-57 it 
is anticipated the budget will be about 
$98,000. 

The program now being conducted in- 
volves 16 cities; 2 cities, St. Joseph and Ben- 
ton Harbor, operates as 1 unit. The ap- 
prentices coming into these centers are from 
many cities and villages, and the records 
show these apprentices have come from as 
many as 193 different locations into the cen- 
ters nearest them for training, with none 
having to travel more than 35 to 40 miles. 
This brings the program within reasonable 
geographical reach of near! all apprentices in 
the State. 

The many principles of operation which 
make this a successful operating training 
program may be cited as follows: (1) the 
principles of hiring the instructors on a full- 
time salary and centralizing the operation 
of the program in an administrative unit for 
carrying on such training; (2) the principle 
of carrying on a program in accordance with 
approved training standards involving all 
interested groups; (3) the involvement of all 
associations, State and Federal agencies, and 
local schools in the promotion, establish- 
ment, and conduct of the program; (4) the 
carrying on of the program by the local joint 
committee working closely with the local 
public schvols which maintains our philos- 
ophy of education and training, and (5) the 
indenturing of all apprentices to the joint 
committee in the various trades in which 
training will be given. 

This, we feel, has been one of the most 
important contributing factors to the suc- 
cess of the program outside of the actual 
financing itself. Through this indenture 
process, the local joint committee is per- 
mitted to rotate the boy on jobs which may 
be conducted by different contractors keep- 
ing in mind the broad training which the 
apprentice needs to be an adequately trained 
person. 

Another aspect of the itinerant building 
trades program which we feel has contrib- 
uted much to its success is the teacher train- 
ing carried on with the instructors to up- 
grade them in the matter of teaching 
techniques. 

A teacher trainer from the University of 
Michigan has been assigned each year to 
work with the instructors to assist them in 
developing their techniques of teaching and 
training in accordance with present-day 
standards. ; 

During the Christmas holiday season each 
year, the instructors actually go back to 
school for 2 weeks under the guidance and 
supervision of the teacher training institu- 
tion. During the year, the teacher trainers 
work with the instructors through cor- 
respondence and visits to help them develop 
their many courses of study. Much of this 
material has been reproduced, and the in- 
structors use it in their daily work. 


EXPECT CONSISTENT NUMBER 
Projecting our thinking into the future, 
we expect that the number of apprentices 
consistent with building-trades 


will be 
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needs, and all present and future needs ap- 
pear to indicate the number of apprentices 
now in training will continue. Among fu- 
ture considerations are additional centers 
for training and new occupations within 
the building trades area. 

An urgent one being considered at this 
time is for iron workers in connection with 
the new Mackinac Straits Bridge. It is 
also anticipated that during the coming 
year an overall State advisory committee of 
the building trades will be formed to work 
with the State office of vocational education. 
This advisory committee, it is hoped, will 
furnish the necessary counsel and advice for 
a continued successful program. 





Prosthetic Rehabilitation and Foreign Aid 





SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, under 
leave to extend remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the statement this week by Dr. 
Rusk on foreign aid before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Dr. Rusk is the recognized authority in 
prosthetic rehabilitation both in this 
country and abroad. He is not only one 
of the distinguished physicians of his 
time but is a writer and author of note 
and serves on the staff of the New York 
Times. 

ForMAL STATEMENT OF Dk. Howarp A. RUsK 

BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 

COMMITTEE, May 18, 1956 


My name is Howard A. Rusk. Iam a physi- 
cian and chairman, department of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation at New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center; director, 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation, New York University-Bellvue Medical 
Center; associate editor, the New York Times; 
consultant in Rehabilitation to the United 
Nations, and president of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples. I am 
appearing before you today as a private citi- 
zen whose primary interest is the rehabili- 
tation of the disabled. 

It is my belief that rehabilitation of dis- 
abled children and adults is one of the sharp- 
est tools and most effective instruments 
which we in the United States have for mak- 
ing friends—a tool which can penetrate any 
iron or bamboo curtain to reach the minds 
and the hearts of men. It is natural for 
all of us to take improved agriculture indus- 
try and utilities for granted but men often 
regard these developments as somewhat re- 
mote from their immediate problems. Re- 
habilitation, however, makes a personal and 
significant impact not only upon the dis- 
abled person himself and his family but on 
those with whom he comes in contact. This 
as well as all international activities in the 
field of health are one aspect of our foreign 
assistance program which meets all yard- 
sticks of economic soundness, simple hu- 
manitarianism and political expediency. 

In his report to the Congress on our mu- 
tual security program covering July-Decem- 
ber 1955, John Hollister, Director of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
wrote: “The people of the United States 
recognize the value—economic, social, and 
moral—of health and the fact that health 
is a common need. We are also coming to 
recognize the vital relationship of health 
programs to any hopes we may have of 
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helping to create conditions of economic 
progress, political stability, and democratic 
social development in the many areas of the 
world outside the United States, where our 
future national security is deeply involved.” 

Mr. Hollister then cited estimates from 
competent authorities that until recently 
the economic loss from malaria alone in 
India was $224 million a year, from bilhar- 
zgiasis in Egypt $57 million a year, from 
malaria and tuberculosis in the Philippines 
$660 million a year. Also, that we in the 
United States pay a hidden 5 percent addi- 
tional cost for our imports from malarious 
countries because of disease-affection pro- 
duction. 

It is, therefore, surprising that our con- 
tribution to bilateral health programs was 
reduced from $43 million in the 1955 fiscal 
year to $33,767,000 in fiscal year 1956, and 
that of this amount less than $50,000 was 
spent on all types of rehabilitation services 
throughout the world. 

From the economic aspects alone, it would 
seem logical that our investment in in- 
ternational health would be increased 
rather than decreased. Over and beyond the 
economic implications, there are great so- 
cial, moral, and political values in our 
support of international health activities. 

These values are well illustrated by inter- 
national activities in the field of rehabilita- 
tion. In this country and in the other de- 
veloped parts of the world we have seen a re- 
markable growth of interest in rehabilitation 
in the last decade. This interest has not been 
prompted by humanitarian motives alone. 
It has resulted from the growing incidence of 
physical disability resulting from prolonga- 
tion of the life span, increased public assist- 
ance costs because of disability, and our need 
for manpower in our expanding economy. 

But what lies behind the interest of Indo- 
nesia, Korea, the Philippines, Mexico, India, 
Burma, and Thailand in the provision of re- 
habilitation services for their handicapped? 
It is not the need for manpower, for these 
nations have far more manpower than they 
can profitably utilize in their present stage 
of industrial development. It is not to re- 
duce public assistance costs, for few of these 
nations have any social schemes whereby the 
disabled become a responsibility of the state. 
It is not to reduce demands for medical, hos- 
Pitalization, and social services, for the 
chronically ill and disabled in most of these 
nations are wards of their families rather 
than of the state. 

The real reason is that many of these na- 
tions, particularly those of the Africa-Asia 
area, have, after years of colonization, re- 
cently achieved the long-sought dream of 
political independence. Now they are des- 
perately looking for ways of proving to the 
world, and more importantly to themselves, 
that they have the political and social ma- 
turity to justify their political independence. 

Long before the Government became con- 
cerned with international health projects, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, W. B. Kellogg 
Foundation, China Medical Board, and other 
private groups had years of experience in 
the administration of such programs. As a 
result, we have more know-how in the con- 
duct of international health projects than 
in some other forms of technical assistance 
and are able to administer such projects more 
effective!;. 

Health projects are welcomed by the na- 
tions in which they are undertaken, for such 
projects are initiated only at the request of 
host countries. They are cooperative proj- 
ects involving both joint planning and 
administration. 

Host countries furnish a part, frequently 
the major part, of the funds for such proj- 
ects. The $6 million contributed in 1955 to 
joint health projects in Latin America by 
the United States was expanded by $19 
million. 
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Since our Federal technical cooperation 
health programs, known popularly as point 4 
projects, began more than 13 years ago, they 
have cost our citizens less than a penny a 
month a person. 

It is reported that last year Russia gradu- 
ated 27,000 physicians from their medical 
schools and 20,000 the previous year. At the 
present time we are graduating slightly more 
than 7,000 in the United States per year. It 
is granted that the level of education of 
these physicians is far below that of our 
physicians, but, even so, the health services 
they are providing to the country are so 
superior to those ever before available to the 
people to them it is considered a miracle. 

It has also been reported that at the pres- 
ent time there are more doctors than can be 
readily absorbed in the health services of 
Russia, and the physicians are being used for 
the kind of job that we would ordinarily as- 
sign to nurses and technicians. If the pro- 
duction continues and the excess increases, 
it is rather obvious what the physicians will 
do. They will carry the skills they have 
learned along with the concepts of commu- 
nism to the backward parts of the world. 
We must meet this challenge, and we can, for 
our physicians are better trained. By using 
total professional personnel, therapists, san- 
itary engineers, public-health administra- 
tors, and educators we can do a better job. 
But time is running out. 

Here is one example of what could be done. 
The Veterans’ Administration has, since 
1946, conducted an extensive artificial-limb 
research program which is carried out by 
nonprofit contracts with universities. The 
Army and Navy cooperate by supporting 
prosthetic-research laboratories within their 
medical services. Work in the universities 
and armed services has been coordinated by 
the Prosthetics Research Board (formerly 
the Advisory Committee on Artificial Limbs) 
of the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council under a contract be- 
tween the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Academy. 

The need for a research program in artifi- 
cial limbs became apparent early in 1945 
when, at the request of the Surgeon General 
of the Army, the National Research Council 
brought together a group of scientists, engi- 
neers, surgeons, and prosthetists for the pur- 
pose of establishing standards for procure- 
ment of prostheses. At this meeting it was 
soon learned that the development of artifi- 
cial limbs had proceeded through the years 
without the benefit of a scientific approach, 
whereupon it was recommended that the 
Government support a research program in 
this field. 

As the result of this program our own 
disabled veterans have prosthetic devices far 
superior to those found anywhere else in the 
world. 

Just as we are interested in sharing the 
technical advances in nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes with the rest of the world, 
we could make a significant contribution to 
the effective understanding of American 
ideals of democracy and the value we place 
on human worth and dignity, if through an 
appropriation of one or two million dollars 
@ yéar we could share our advances in 
artificial limbs with the world. Through 
demonstration centers, consultants, mobile 
clinics, and the training of foreign personnel 
in the United States, a magnificent program 
could be established. With the sum of $1 
million a year for 2 years both the adminis- 
trative and professional overhead cost of such 
a project could be met; highly qualified 
American consultants could visit all parts of 
the world and survey what is available and 
what is needed; 4 completely equipped mobile 
prosthetic shops, each staffed by a qualified 
American prosthetic technician and physical 
therapist, could be sent to southeast Asia, the 
Near East, north Africa, and South America 
to spend 4 to 8 weeks in a given community 
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rendering direct patient services in fitting 
prosthetics and training wearers in their use; 
permanent demonstration prosthetic shops 
and training centers could be established in 
key parts of the world; and the components 
to provide modern artificial limbs could be 
made available to over 40,000 amputees; over 
100 trainees could be brought to the United 
States for training in prosthetics; and all of 
the available technical literature and visual 
aids in prosthetics here in the United States 
could be translated and published in various 
languages for international distribution. 

These prosthetic trainees would then join 
the 400 health workers receiving advanced 
training in the United States under the au- 
spices of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. They and hundreds of others 
trained under the auspices of private founda- 
tions, their own governments and their own 
resources, are permanent ambassadors of 
our democratic ideals. Such persons make 
particularly effective proponents for de- 
mocracy because as professional people they 
work intimately with their handicapped pa- 
tients and have their confidence and trust. 

Somewhere within the spectrum ranging 
from direct relief to long-range economic 
projects, there is @ need for significant, 
tangible short-range projects that can be 
seen and easily understood. The Russians 
produced such a project when they paved the 
main street of Kabul in Afghanistan. Our 
foreign-aid projects there have been of eco- 
nomic importance, but their impact on the 
daily lives of the people will not be felt for 
many years. In contrast, several times each 
day the residents of Kabul have reason to 
be grateful to Russia. 

This is the kind of an imaginative, con- 
structive project which can be easily seen 
and understood. There are many hundreds 
and thousands of disabled persons through- 
out the world, each of whom could also be- 
come a living, dynamic example of American 
democracy. To illustrate their potential con- 
tributions, I should like to tell you the story 
of a little Bolivian boy, age 10. He was born 
without arms and legs with 4 little, sensi- 
tive fingers coming out of each shoulder and 
2 normal feet coming from the hip joint 
but with no bony connection. When he was 
a year old, he was abandoned by his father, 
who then deserted the family and has not 
been heard of since. The boy spent the next 
8 years of his life in an American mission in 
La Paz, where he had love and kindness but 
could not walk. To get from one place to 
another, he rolled like a little ball. He was 
seen there by a young physician from the 
United States who called me and said he had 
met this little boy, who was exceedingly 
bright and who, if he had a chance, he felt, 
could be a great force in the world. Pictures 
and case reports were sent and by coinci- 
dence seen by the secretary of one of our 
distinguished citizens. She made possible 
his trip to the United States. 

Two weeks before he arrived, I had the 
Vice President of Bolivia and the Bolivian 
Ambassador to the United Nations for lunch- 
eon. They knew all about Juanito and were 
excited about his coming. In the middle of 
the meal, I said to them, “You know, if we 
bring Juan here it is going to cost you a very 
large fee.” 

In consternation, they said, “How much?” 
I said, “The fee is this. First, that when he 
returns, you must promise him the best edu- 
cation your country affords; and second, if 
we can demonstrate in the most severely dis- 
abled child you will ever see what can be 
done, you will establish a national rehabili- 
tation program in Bolivia.” 

Without hesitation, the Vice President said, 
“You take the boy; we pay the fee.” 


When he arrived, he spoke no English. 
Within a month, he had a vocabulary of 
more than 300 words. Special prostheses 
were designed and he now is walking. He 
has grown more than twice his height. He 
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is doing well in school and one day soon will 
be ready to go back and take his place in his 
own country. 

Several months after he was in the United 
States, the story was published in a national 
magazine. A few weeks later, a letter came 
to the editors, which read as follows: 


“Congratulations on a brilliant piece of 
reporting. Am referring to your (February 
21) on Juanito Yepez, the congential quad- 
ruple amputee from Bolivia. * * * For 
those of us who are in and out of Central 
and South America we found your article on 
Juanito gained us more friends (and respect) 
than all the millions our government is pour- 
ing into these countries. We noted-no sud- 
den pro United States of America feeling in 
Brazil as a result of the $75 million donation 
(given Brazil by the United States), but we 
were pleasantly surprised with the many 
compliments for what the United States of 
America is doing for Juanito. I do not know 
what your circulation is in Latin America 
but can tell you the peons in the backwoods 
knew all about Juanito within 24 hours after 
the issue was on the streets. * * * 

“E. E. BUTLER, Master. 

“TAMPICO, MEXICO.” 


What we need in the United States are 
friends like Juanito Yepez all over the world, 
with the recognition that in the United 
States we believe in the dignity of the in- 
dividual and because of that belief want to 
share the things that we have learned in our 
country. We are not doing this to make 
friends—we are doing this to give service. 
If the service and the spirit are there, then we 
can’t help but have their friendship. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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The Atomic-Hydrogen Age—A 
Challenge to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 27, 1956, it was my privilege 
to deliver the commencement address at 
the 9ist annual commencement exer- 
cises of Rider College, Trenton, N. J., at 
which time I was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws, toss 

Mr. address follows: om 
COMMENCEMENT DAY ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 

REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEM- 

BER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT OF PENN- 

SYLVANIA, AT THE 91sT ANNUAL COMMENCE- 

MENT EXERCISES, RIDER COLLEGE, TRENTON, 

N. J., May 27, 1956 

Dr. Gill, Dr. Moore, Reverend Wismer, 
members of the board of trustees, members of 
the faculty, the alumni association, distin- 
guished guests, class of 1956, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is an honor to be selected by 
Rider College as the recipient of an honorary 
degree and to be invited to deliver the com- 
mencement address at the 91st annual com- 
mencement exercises. 

It is gratifying to me that honorary de- 
grees are being awarded Dr. Frederick M. 
Adams and Mr. George R. Hill. 

I congratulate them for the honor con- 
ferred upon them. And may I add that I 
find myself in select company in being 
honored with such distinguished Americans, 

Every commencement speaker feels some 
emotion as he stands before a graduating 
class in its hour of triumph. 

He knows something of the mixed feelings 
the students, the faculty, and the families 
are experiencing. 

Parents are pardonably proud and beaming 
with joy because their sons and daughters, by 
their scholastic attainments, have justified 
the confidence they placed in them. 

Commencement day is a reminder that an 
institution is made of people, not of 
buildings. 

Here at Rider College there will be a new 
freshman class in the fall, and the life of 
Rider will go on. 

It will have a continuity, but not exactly 
as it was, with the class which is leaving. 

To you members of the class of 1956 these 
have been years of experience, both pleasant 
and trying, which have belonged to you. 

Suddenly in your hearts you feel that Rider 
College, which you are about to leave, is more 
precious than it ever was before. 

Now there are jobs to think of, whether 
already waiting or still to be fund. 

Because this is a technical age, to some of 
you this commencement day is another step 
in your plans to acquire further education in 
graduate schools. 

As your commencement speaker it is not 
easy to find words that will long be remem- 
bered, because there is so much competition 
for attention in your thoughts, 
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But my subject, nevertheless, is an ime 
portant one. , 

It is a subject which will shape your lives 
in the years ahead. 

This is true whether you take an active 
role in business, industry, government, pol- 
itics, or the professions, or whether you 
think you can escape to a smaller though also 
important world of homemaking. 

The subject of my discourse—the atomic- 
hydrogen age, a challenge to youth—relates 
to the importance of my duties as a member 
of the congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

This committee is aware that the develop- 
ment of atomic energy carries with it some of 
the gravest responsibilities in the world 
today. 

It is the manner in which we employ this 
great source of energy now loose in the world 
that the fate of mankind will be determined. 

The picture which I am about to present 
is neither wholly dismal nor wholly one of 
good cheer. 

It is, however, exciting in its implications 
and significant to our lives. 

Everyone living in modern-day America 
has some notion of the effects of atomic 
weapons and at least an awareness that 
there are peacetime uses of the atom which 
will be important to all of us. 

In discussing the subject of atomic energy 
there is a definite feeling of adventure in 
exploring the nuclear field. 

On the one hand we are exploring the 
unknown in sciences, physics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, biology, etc., as well as unknown 
fields in engineering and construction and in 
the business and industrial life of the 
Nation. 

On the other hand there must be applied 
sound scientific engineering and business 
principles to solve unprecedented problems 
arising from unique and sometimes impos- 
sible situations. 

The result has been that today as a Na- 
tion we are faced with a vast new science 
that affects the lives of all of us and which 
has had a marked influence on the business 
and industrial life of America. 

Therefore, everyone of us sooner or later 
will come to realize that in our midst there 
are quietly working revolutions in almost 
every phase of the art of living. 

Over a period of years the emphasis in 
exploring atomic energy has been in the 
weapon field. 

The result has been a mad race for su- 
periority. 

Ten years ago the United States alone con- 
trolled a supply of fissionable material. 

It was, however only enough for a token 
number of weapons of moderate yield. 

Since then the supply of uranium 235 and 
of plutonium has increased tremendously. 

According to the Manchester Guardian, a 
leading newspaper in Great Britain, it was 
recently estimated that the United States 
may have the makings of 35,000 weapons. 

It was also estimated that the Soviet 
Union strength in such material might be 
the equivalent of 10,000 nuclear weapons. 

In addition Great Britain was said to have 
the capability of producing over a thousand 
weapons. 

Then, too, we know that a large number 
of other countries are building atomic 
reactors which will produce the necessary 
material used in weapons, 


According to a recent newspaper article 
we know that President Eisenhower has of- 
fered for peacetime power development a 
supply of uranium 235, equivalent to more 
than 4,000 atomic bombs, 

This generous action on the part of the 
American people in furthering the desire for 
world peace certainly reveals the adequacy 
of supply of fissionable material in our 
stockpile. 

In recent years the American monopoly 
of such materials has been broken with pro- 
found significance for our position in the 
world. 

Meanwhile the supplies of nuclear explo« 
sives have grown tremendously. 

Then, too, the efficiency of weapons has 
increased, the variety of weapons has multi- 
plied, and the means for delivery are in a 
period of revolutionary change. 

It is not difficult to recall that less than 
11 years ago the United States took out to 
the Pacific the bulk primitive weapons which 
were dropped on Japan. 

These “model T” weapons could hardly be 
lifted by a B—29 bomber, and though we view 
them as crude today, they represented the 
culmination of the most complex scientific 
effort the world had undertaken up to that 
time. 

In their single plane drops they wiped out 
Hiroshima and much of Nagasaki, which 
served as the excuse for the Japanese to 
end the war. 

Today through improved design nuclear 
weapons have been shrunk small enough to 
be carried by fighter planes. 

To fit inside an artillery shell. 

To be used for antiaircraft purposes and 
indeed, perhaps, even a suitcase bomb which 
a saboteur can plant in a locker in a metro- 
politan railway station. 

There is no reason why, in the near future, 
one cannot envisage even smaller weapons. 

The increase in efficiency toward higher 
yields of energy has multiplied the destruc- 
tive effects of the A- and the H-bomb to 
the extent that today they yield many more 
millions of tons in destruction. 

Let me illustrate what this increased yield 
could mean. 

A high-yield weapon centered on Tren- 
ton could wipe out virtually everything from 
here to Princeton in one direction and to 
the edge of Philadelphia in the other. 

The radioactive rain of debris could drop 
its lethal fallout depending on the weather 
and wind in a swath across Greater New York 
City, Connecticut, and eastern Massachu- 
setts without favor on rich and poor alike. 

A Bison jet bomber or Bear turboprop 
bomber of the Soviet Air Force could fly a 
one-way mission above the altitude of our 
typical defending fighters. 

It is quite possible these Soviet bombers, 
without detection of our radar, could drop 
such a weapon from a vertical distance be- 
yond the range of our Nike batteries. 

Or the weapon might arrive without warn- 
ing as the warhead of a guided missile shot 
from a submarine suddenly surfaced off the 
Jersey coast. 

Or an agent working from simple blue- 
prints might assemble the components of a 
suitcase bomb in any basement workshop 
with only the fissionable core brought across 
our border by clandestine means, 

This is the present-day horror with which 
we live. 
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If we become indifferent about It it is only 
because the world has feared the threat of 
retaliatory effects which up to now have dis- 
couraged Soviet aggression. 

The picture is so fluid that it would be 
extremely dangerous to assume that because 
we have escaped so far we will continue to 
do so. 

I hope and pray that we will not commit 
such an error. 

Our survival demands that until an effec- 
tive system of control and inspection has 
been created for the entire world we must 
constantly be alert and push our own weap- 
ons development to serve as a deterrent. 

I wish that good will and peaceful exam- 
ple were enough to make us safe but they 
are not. 

In this atomic-hydrogen age we must be 
realistic. 

If we were to test the theory that we could 
disarm first or without fool-proof guaranties, 
the price of any error in the theory would 
be the destruction of the Nation. 

But this does not mean that we must give 
up living, give up trying to find a solution to 
the ideological struggle which causes our 
danger. 

It is not the fault of the impersonal fis- 
sionable atom that we are in danger—it is 
the inadequacy of man’s social adjustments. 

This maladjustment provides a constant 
challenge for the years ahead. 

The solution is not to surrender to those 
who would enslave us; but, to the contrary, to 
possess the ability to take fresh looks at old 
concepts. 

The problem is to preserve the freedom and 
integrity of the United States. 

At the same time we should strive to 
modify international relationships to fit 
realistically the changing nature of the 
world. 

As a small example, new questions of sov- 
ereignty over the space above a country will 
be raised by the launching of artificial sat- 
ellites. 

How far up can a nation control the air 
against invasion by observation satellites? 

There is no adequate precedent for settling 
such a problem. 

Therefore we must have faith that a solu- 
tion will be found. 

Meanwhile all our problems will not be 
solved by simply ignoring them. 

Just as the passengers on a transoceanic 
plane have faith that their flight will be suc- 
cessful, so must we have faith that we can 
solve the problems of human relations before 
we destroy human life and civilization on this 
globe. 

But even the safest tranmsoceanic airline 
carries liferafts, gives ditching instructions, 
and insists on constant safety inspections of 
all mechanical equipment and pilots. 

In like manner we Americans must take 
precautions in the dangerous world in which 
we live. 

As a Nation we must have military, po- 
litical, social, and technical information 
about all the world to a degree never re- 
quired by this country in the past. 

We must maintain an adequate national 
defense and cheerfully carry a heavy burden 
of taxation for the indefinite future. 

We must have a maturity and grasp of 
foreign policy that no earlier generation 
needed to worry about. 

We must have a strong industrial base, 
widely dispersed and decentralized, so that 
we never find ourselves being caught with 
“all our eggs in one basket.” 

We must support education and research 
by whatever means are necessary to insure 
our superior strength in an age of rapid 
scientific change. 

Personally, we must be willing to take 
that inconvenience and trouble when sur- 
vival requires. 

This includes our share of military duty, 
of service with the civil defense program, 
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or other activities of good citizenship, which 
can help us survive when the chips are 
down. 

Facing such a grim state of affairs, we 
must maintain faith in our future and the 
sense of humor and individuality which 
have made us a great Nation. 

These dangers are very real, but we have 
managed to live with them ever since the 
explosion of the first atomic bomb on the 
desert at Alamogordo, N. Mex., in 1945, which 
made such danger inevitable. 

Yes, we have lived with these dangers 
ever since the first Soviet atomic bomb ex- 
plosion in 1949, making the danger immed- 
iate. 

But let me turn to the other revolution in 
our life which a clear understanding of 
nuclear processes will bring to our everyday 
living. 

Very few people carry the illusion that the 
new age will be one which will immediately 
transform automobiles into plastic stream- 
line shapes powered with tap water and 
atomic pills. 

Most people understand now that even if 
atomic fuels become cheap in a powerplant, 
electricity will have a price. 

This is true of hydroelectric power which 
burns no fuel at all. 

The technical problems to be solved be- 
fore the full benefits of the atomic age can 
be realized are staggering. 

They are appreciated only as each becomes 
acute in blocking further progress. 

It will be many years before present-day 
predictions will become a full reality. 

Despite our accomplishments in the field 
of atomic energy and the fact that we have 
spent $15 billion to date—we have scarcely 
scratched the surface in producing the ulti- 
mate benefits to be derived by mankind 
through the peacetime uses of the atom. 

It is possible within the next decade, bar- 
ring atomic or hydrogen warfare, atomic 
powerplants will produce electric energy 
that will join the flow of electricity now gen- 
erated by coal, gas, oil, and hydropower 
plants. 

It is freely predicted that within 10 or 15 
years uranium, which is the source of atomic 
energy, will be as common as present-day 
fuels. 

Within that period of time it is anticipat- 
ed that atomic-powered-planes, rocket ships, 
automobiles, locomotives, and farm tractors 
will be in everyday use and an accustomed 
sight on the world scene. 

Homes will be lighted, heated, and cooled 
by the atom. 

Food, clothing, medicine, and crops will 
be improved, and in general, our way of 
living will be completely revolutionized. 

There is one important area of applica- 
tion of atomic power which I have not dis- 
cussed, namely, atomic propulsion. 

In this particular field the success of the 
U. S. S. Nautilus, an atomic-powered sub- 
marine, has removed any lingering doubts 
about the effectiveness of an atomic reactor 
to propel ships. 

As a long-time naval Reserve officer I can 
assure you that this particular revolution 
in seapower is wrought with the greatest 
significance. 

Our growing fleet of nuclear-powered sub- 
marines may in the years ahead sweep other 
naval vessels from the seas. 

In the interim the same propulsion applied 
to the next Forrestal-type carrier and to a 
guided-missile cruiser in the program for 
this year will add tremendously to the fight- 
ing effectiveness, the speed, and the radius 
of action of our Navy’s future nuclear-pow- 
ered task force. 

Within 5 years there should be an oi) 
tanker with nuclear power flying the Amer- 
ican flag. 

In 15 years such power could be common- 
place for merchant ships and possibly for 
new passenger ships. 
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Within a decade the same results will 
probably be achieved from the current 
projects in the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, Norway, Japan, and West Germany. 

Already an atomic reactor has been car- 
ried aloft in a B-36 and large sums of 
money have been, and are to be spent, in the 
development of an atomic-powered inter- 
continental bomber. 

While the mad race for superiority in ex- 
ploring the field of atomic energy continues, 
we cannot ignore the threat to our world 
leadership because of the lack of trained 
scientific minds. 

In the beginning of our effort to explore 
the atomic field, not more than 500 scien- 
tists were at work. 

Today, that number has grown to over 
5,000. 

In 20 years we will need in the field of 
atomic power alone 23,000 scientists and 
engineers, or nearly five times our present 
number. 

When you add to this number the needs 
of the military program our requirements 
for the future will be in excess of 30,000 
scientific minds. 

At the present time we are training fewer 
than 500 a year, as compared with the 1,500 
needed annually, 

If the United States is to meet the com- 
petition of Soviet Russia and maintain its 
leadership in the field of atomic energy we 
must increase the reservoir of scientists and 
engineers. 

Over a 10-year period Russia will graduate 
1,200,000 engineers alone, against 900,000 to 
be graduated in the United States, or a defi- 
cit of 300,000. 

This deficit is a serious menace to our 
problem of retaining our supremacy in the 
field of atomic energy. 

It brings us face to face with the terrify- 
ing question: Can the world afford to per- 
mit Russia to gain supremacy in the atomic 
energy field, and employ it as a decisive 
force in her efforts to conquer the world 
for communism? 

It is not sufficient to answer this question 
in a negative manner. 

We must reinforce our answer by a positive 
program of action. 

In this connection, as a member of the con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I can assure you that the subject is 
receiving serious consideration by our com- 
mittee. 

From what I have told you it is evident 
that these are exciting years which lie ahead 
of us. 

As I suggested earlier in my presentation 
it is not the atom which is evil. 

We can make it do useful things for us, or 
we can allow it to destroy the world. 

What will happen not alone depends upon 
us as Americans, but upon our neighbors in 
other countries of the world. 

The development of the necessary long- 
range policies will demand the highest efforts 
of every segment of our population. 

It is your responsibility, to understand at 
least, the basic facts of this new technology 
if you are to influence public opinion and 
Government in the right direction. 

Not only the lives of you and your loved 
ones are involved, but the very survival of 
mankind and the present-day civilization 
which has taken centuries to devélop. 

More than this, it is hard to prescribe for 
the individual. 

The new atomic-hydrogen age will be a 
challenge to our ingenuity and, likewise, our 
resourcefulness. 

Endless frontiers are being opened to hu- 
man intellect which gives new emphasis to 
the age-old expression, “knowledge is power.” 

Some of us, of the older generation, may 
find it difficult to accept some of the changes 
that will demand that we alter our manner 
of thinking. 
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These changes, as they come, will give real 
meaning to the graduation day exhortation 
that atomic energy poses a challenge to you 
graduates as you embark upon your careers 
in life. 

I wish you all the success in the world. 

It will be a world with many uncertainties, 
truly an exciting one, yet one well worth 
living and fashioning. 

It is my fervent prayer that God may 
grant you the courage and strength to meet 
life’s responsibilities and may He continue 
to shower you with his choicest blessings. 

Good luck and Godspeed. 





Old Textile Center Stages a Comeback 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Times of yesterday, 
May 27, 1956, entitled “Old Textile Cen- 
ter Stages a Comeback.” ‘The article 
shows what has been done in the city 
of Lawrence, Mass., where so many tex- 
tile plants ceased operations. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Oup TEXTILE CENTER STAGES A COMEBACK 

(By John H. Fenton) 


LAWRENCE, Mass., May 26—This former tex- 
tile city appeared this week to have reached 
a new plateau in its climb toward diversi- 
fied economic stability. 

The exercising of an option to lease the 
Shawsheen Mill property in neighboring 
Andover by the Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co., meant the probability of 1,000 new elec- 
tronics jobs within a year, and the possi- 
bility of 6,000 in 5 years. 

In the last 2 weeks, the idle Wood and 
Ayer Mills in Lawrence were purchased by 
two Boston men with an idea of leasing or 
selling space for diversified industries. At 
one time these two mills employed 11,000. 

For a city that lost 18,000 jobs when the 
bottom fell out of the textile industry in New 
England, the road back has been long and 
rocky. And even now, the greater Lawrence 
citizens committee for industrial develop- 
ment is not letting up on the accelerator. 
There still remain the older unemployed and 
much empty factory space. 

Estimated unemployment in Lawrence in 
1949 was around 21,000. Although the stag- 
gering of jobs in the textile mills and mul- 
tiple family employment helped keep food on 
the tables, the situation was critical. That 
figure represented about 37 percent of the 
labor force. 

Former Mayor John J. Buckley asked all 
groups seeking to attract new industries to 
merge into the central citizens committee. 
The Eagle-Tribune, a combined morning and 
evening newspaper; bankers, retailers, labor 
leaders, public utilities, manufacturing, 
wholesaling, real estate, education and the 
clergy all contributed manpower or ideas. 

Within 2 years, 30 new manufacturing en- 
terprises moved into the greater Lawrence 
area. The city itself lost some population, 
from workers moving elsewhere looking for 
employment. Others remained in the area, 
but commuted 40 to 50 miles daily to other 
jobs. Many still do, but would welcome @ 
chance to work nearer home, - 


Despite the progress, the slide downward 
did not halt at once. The Wood and Ayer 
mills, which turned out 1 million yards of 
cloth a month, finally were abandoned in 
1952. The Shawsheen spindles ceased whir- 
ring a year later. 

Today the estimated unemployment stands 
at 6,300. But this is a misleading figure, in 
some respects, according to State and city 
sources. Many of the older men have with- 
drawn from the labor market. They are too 
old to learn new skills. Their children are 
supporting them. 

At the same time, there is a readily avail- 
able pool of women workers. Many of these 
are women who worked for a few years dur- 
ing the war, then withdrew to raise families. 
They are ready now to take up such jobs as 
skilled work in electronics or in plastics. 
Some of these women are taking home up to 
$125 a week from electronics concerns that 
already have moved into the area. 

Other young women are preparing to leave 
clerical and similar desk jobs at $45 or $50 
a week to make $65 as parts assemblers 
when the Western Electric operation starts. 
The United States Internal Revenue Bureau’s 
big new regional processing plant also has 
attracted clerical help in the area. 

The Shawsheen property takes in five 
buildings and a power plant just off route 28 
between Boston and Lawrence. There are 
more than 1 million square feet of manufac- 
turing, office and warehouse space. Ray- 
theon will start converting the property to 
its uses within 2 weeks. The lease includes 
an option to buy the property if defense 
contracts warrant. The company is develop- 
ing military equipment for Army Ordnance. 

The Wood and the Ayer mills have com- 
bined manufacturing and office space of 3,- 
525,833 square feet. Already there have been 
inquiries about leasing space. This develop- 
ment will take time. 

The new Western Electric plant has 900,- 
000 square feet of space in its North An- 
dover facility. The company also has work- 
ing space in nearby Haverhill and in Law- 
rence. It may need all the space. Some 
60 Western Electric and Bell Laboratories 
executives and their families have moved into 
the area, chiefly from New Jersey, in the 
last 2 years. Another 100 or so families are 
expected this year. 

All of this has created a building and gen- 
eral housing boom all across Essex County, 
between Lowell, to the west, and Newbury 
to the seast. 

The Massachusetts Development Commis- 
sion, an agency for augmenting bank loans, 
and the Massachusetts Department of Com- 
merce have played important parts in the 
growing boom. One concern, Balta products 
division of the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
for example, is completing a $2 million addi- 
tion to its facilities for processing plastic 
products for the home. Balta is one of the 
past-recession newcomers. 

All of the surrounding communities, in- 
cluding Methuen, Andover, and North An- 
dover, are talking of industrial parks to be 
erected adjacent to new highways that are 
on the planning boards of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works, 
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SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 10986) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, section 
633 which was carried in the last de- 
fense appropriation bill as section 638 is 
quite well known to the House by this 
time. The best test of any piece of legis- 
islation is in its operation. Objectives, 
operation, and results are what you 
measure legislation by; not by the tele- 
grams which attempt to influence your 
stand. The language of section 633 has 
been in operation for a year and we know 
how it works. I assure you that Congress 
has not created a monster in this sec- 
tion. Congress has created a safeguard, 
a simple and workable safeguard to pro- 
tect the tax money of the people of the 
United States and to protect needed ac- 
tivities in the national defense estab- 
lishment. I state categorically that 
section 633 has not resulted in any addi- 
tional costs to the Government. Cer- 
tainly it is reasonable to assume that 
before the Department of Defense de- 
cides to contract out to private indus- 
try an activity previously carried on 
within the Department, it would deter- 
mine the economics of such a step. It 
would not be in the public interest to 
make such decisions blindly, without 
prior investigation. 

Having determined the economy of 
such an action, it is only one step more 
for the Department of Defense to send 
to the Congress the figures showing why 
it is advisable to terminate that activity 
or dispose of it through private contract. 
It has worked no hardship whatsoever. 

Now let us look at the actual opera- 
tion of this section. The Department 
has sent to the Congress a list of 112 
activities that it wanted to discontinue 
or contract out to. private industry. 
What happened? The Congress gave its 
assent in all but nine cases. In only 9 
cases out of 112 did the Congress say “We 
think you should not terminate or con- 
tract this activity.’ In most of those nine 
cases there was disagrement within the 
Department as to whether the work 
could be done more economically with- 
in the Department than it could under 
contract. In some of them there was 
important research aspects which would 
have been lost. 

In 1 or 2 there simply was no private 
facility capable of doing the work, con- 
struction of facilities by private industry 
for such an operation at considerable 
cost—to be deducted from taxes of 
course—simply does not sound like good 
economy to me. In one operation it 
would have been necessary for the con- 
tractor to subcontract back to the Gov- 
ernment for the operation to be carried 
on. There was nothing to indicate a 
saving. 

Perhaps there were some more flagrant 
examples of activities scheduled for con- 
tracting to industry that the Govern- 
ment did not bother to send to the Con- 
gress because it was known there was no 
justification for a change. 

Big business objects to this simple 
language which obviously is intended 
to protect the taxpayer. Why? It has 
shown by actual operation that there 
is nothing wrong with the section. It 
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gives the people who appropriate the 
money for the operation of a specific 
activity an opportunity to look before 
the activity is contracted or given away 
and closed down, with possible injury to 
the Defense Establishment. 

Do not forget there is a human side 
to this problem. There is know-how and 
skill accumulated through faithful serv- 
ice to the Government by the workers 
who carry on these activities. Are they 
to be turned out without a word and 
without consideration because big busi- 
ness smells a profit in what they are 
doing? ‘The skill of these workers will be 
invaluable in time of emergency. Where 
will you turn for know-how or facilities 
at that time? 

Let me say this: Some of the drive to 
eliminate this section seems to have 
come from recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. I remember many 
instances when the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission have not been 
considered sacrosanct. As a matter of 
fact, I think most of them have had to 
be tempered down quite a little bit be- 
fore we found them practical, workable, 
or acceptable. Secretary Wilson said 
that this is working no hardship. He 
showed no disposition, on being ques- 
tioned by me, to have this section elimi- 
nated. I submit it is a good section. 

If you want the final measure on this, 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
has prepared a bill, and will present it 
shortly, which carries on this same op- 
eration. It is in different language, yes, 
but it will carry on the same activity that 
we proposed a year ago and which was 
adopted a year ago, and which has proved 
itself in operation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Srkes] has 
expired. 





Refund of Federal Tax on Gasoline Used 
for Farm Purposes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, many of the 
farmers of my district have indicated an 
interest in the question of how they 
should apply for gasoline tax refund 
under recently approved Federal legis- 
lation. Upon inquiry, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service furnished the following 
information which I thought might be 
of general interest: 

Farmers will be able to obtain a refund of 
the Federal excise tax on gasoline which is 
used on a farm for farming purposes under 
the law approved by President Eisenhower 
on April 2, 1956. The present Federal tax 
rate is 2 cents a gallon. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Russell C. an- 


nounced that under the new law the first re- 
fund payments will be made after June 30 
with respect to gasoline purchased and used 
during the first 6 months of 1956. There- 
after, refunds will be made for a 1-year pe- 
riod from July 1 to June 30. 
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To get his refund, a farmer will have to 
file his claim after June 30 and before Octo- 
ber 1. Claims are to be made on form 2240 
and are to be filed with the United States 
District Director of Internal Revenue for 
the farmer's district. The form will be 
available after June 1 at Internal Revenue 
offices, county agricultural agents, and many 
banks and post offices. 

Refunds will be limited to the Federal tax 
on gasoline which is used by a farmer for 
farming purposes, in carrying on a trade or 
business, on a farm located in the United 
States. A farmer may also request a refund 
of the tax on any gasoline which is used on 
his farm by a custom operator or a neighbor 
in connection with cultivating the soil, or 
raising or harvesting any agricultural or hor- 
ticultural commodity. 

In general, the new law provides that gas- 
oline shall be treated as used for farming 
purposes if it is used: 

1. By the farmer or any other person in 
connection with cultivating the soil, or rais- 
ing or harvesting any agricultural or hor- 
ticultural commodity, including the raising 
of livestock, poultry, etc., on the farmer’s own 
farm. 

2. By the farmer in the operation, manage- 
ment, conservation, improvement, or mainte- 
mance of his farm or its tools or equipment, 

3. By the farmer in handling, drying, pack- 
ing, grading, or storing any agricultural or 
horticultural commodity in its unmanufac- 
tured state, but only if the farmer produced 
more than one-half of the commodity which 
he so treated during the period for which the 
claim is filed. 

4. By the farmer in connection with the 
planting, cultivating, caring for, or cutting 
of trees, or the preparation (other than saw- 
ing into lumber, chipping, or other milling) 
of trees for market, but only if the planting, 
etc., is incidental to his farming operations. 

No refunds of tax are allowed on gasoline 
used off the farm, such as gasoline used on 
public roads or highways in transporting 
family members or workmen, equipment, 
livestock, crops, feed, etc. Also, no refunds 
are allowed for tax on gasoline used in 
processing, packaging, freezing, or canning 
operations. 

Farmers are also given special relief from 
the Federal excise tax on diesel fuel and spe- 
cial motor fuels used on a farm for farming 
purposes. 

Farmers who expect to file claims should 
keep sufficient records to enable the Internal 
Revenue Service to verify the accuracy of the 
amount claimed. 

Commissioner Harrington said that regula- 
tions relating to the new law will be issued 
as soon as possible. 

Here is a facsimile of form 2240: 

Form 2240 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT— 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
Claim for refund of Federal tar on gasoline 
used on a farm—1956 
See instructions on reverse side. 
print. 
1. Name 


Please 


(City, town, or post Office) ...._....._.-.. 
(zone) ..-... PEE cits ciate uceendceatnene 

2. Total gallons of gasoline purchased after 
December 31, 1955, and used on the farm 
before July 1, 1956, for farming purposes 
ee allons. 

4. Amount of refund claimed (line 2 
po ee $ 

I declare under the penalties of perjury 
that this claim has been examined by me and 
to the best of my knowledge and belief is 
true and correct. 

Sign here (signature) ~................. a 
(DRO) cncctcedewwcesenc eo nccesce 
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Danger in Domestic Textiles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of our low tariff rates on uncontrolled 
importation of foreign textile finished 
products produced by cheap foreign 
labor, our domestic textile industry, in- 
cluding synthetics, apparel and other 
finished textile mill products, is fast 
becoming the sick man of the American 
industrial economy. This industry, 
which employs about 14 percent of our 
manufacturing wage earners, has in re- 
cent years been compelled by unfair 
competition from abroad to curtail pro- 
duction, shorten the workweek and dis- 
charge temporarily or permanently over 
260,000 employees. Since 1947, domestic 
cotton manufacturers’ exports have 
dropped from $748.8 million to $242 mil- 
lion. During the same period, foreign 
imports have increased from $24 million 
to $123 million. ‘These imports now sup- 
ply 30 percent of the domestic gingham 
market, 30 percent of the cotton blouse 
market and 70 percent of the velveteen 
market. 

What accounts for this tremendous 
increase in imports and this alarming 
threat to our American textile manu- 
facturers? Approximately 27 percent of 
the production cost of cotton cloth is 
wages. The average Japanese textile 
worker’s wage is 13 cents an hour, as 
compared to our $1.35 an hour in the 
United States. It is unthinkable to ex- 
pect the American worker to compete 
at this wage level with Japanese workers, 
and the manufacturer himself, faced 
with this fixed production cost, has no 
flexibility with which to meet foreign 
prices on the finished product. As a 
matter of fact, the cotton manufacturer 
is faced with still another inflexible 
factor which does not face his foreign 
competitor. About 53 percent of the 
production cost of the cotton cloth is raw 
cotton whose price to the American 
manufacturer is sustained at an arti- 
ficially high level by the domestic cotton 
price-support program. Cheap foreign 
cotton is not available to him as it is to 
his foreign competitor, because America 
has placed an import quota on raw cot- 
ton of 29,000 bales. Compared with the 
9 million bales required by the American 
manufacturer, this quota is not a drop 
in the bucket. 

Those of us interested in the welfare 
of the American cotton manufacturer 
and his employees cannot understand 
why America will impose a quota on a 
cheap foreign raw-product import to pro- 
tect domestic growers, but refuses to con- 
sider a quota on importations of the 
cheap foreign-finished product to protect 
the American manufacturer and his 
employees. 

For similar reasons, we fail to under- 
stand why there continues to be such 
an unfair balance in tariff rates between 
the United States and foreign competitor 
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nations. According to the 1953 figures, 
which are the latest presently available 
to me, the United States tariff rate on 
imported finished cotton product was 
21.55 percent. On the other hand, Brit- 
ain’s tariff rate on cottons was 30 per- 
cent, Italy’s up to 25 percent, Germany’s 
up to 30 percent, and Canada’s up to 
27.5 percent, With respect to synthetic 
textile products, America’s tariff rate on 
foreign imports was only 19.7 per- 
cent, whereas Norway’s was 22 percent, 
France’s 20 to 25 percent, Italy’s 25 to 
27 percent, and India’s 50 percent. 

I do not profess to know whether the 
proper solution is an import quota or an 
increased tariff or a compromise combi- 
nation of both. However, I do know— 
and every domestic manufacturer and 
worker will bear me out—that unless 
some firm and positive action is taken 
soon this Nation faces the bleak borders 
of bankruptcy of the domestic textile 
industry—an industry which is not only 
vital to our economic health in peace- 
time but essential to our very national 
security in wartime, when foreign im- 
ports might be suddenly and completely 
cut off. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us are concerned 
about the economic well-being of the 
Japanese. We are encouraged to hope 
that in the unhappy event of war Japan 
would be an ally. Indeed, we have been 
so concerned about Japan’s welfare that 
we have used American taxpayer dollars 
to rebuild her shattered industries. The 
irony of the fact is that we have fur- 
nished the capital to install the very 
machinery which, with subsubsistence 
wage levels, produces textile products 
which are undermining our domestic in- 
dustry. It is one thing to say that we 
should help the Japanese, but it is en- 
tirely a different thing to say that we 
should do so by hurting our own Ameri- 
can citizens. 





Congressman McGregor’s Schedule of 
Meetings in the 17th Ohio District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing been assured by the leadership that 
the Congress will not be in session dur- 
ing the latter part of August and Sep- 
tember, I will again this year follow the 
procedure of holding meetings in the 
courthouses of the seven counties in my 
district. 

While a Congressman is expected to 
have a broad grasp of national and inter- 
national matters, I have always deemed 
it most advisable to keep in touch with 
the people of my district so that I might 
have their views and endeavor to be of 
service to them in their personal prob- 
lems. I will be at the courthouses in the 
various counties as per the following 
schedule: 

Monday and Tuesday, August 27 and 
28, Ashland, 
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Wednesday and Thursday, August 29 
and 30, Mansfield. 

Friday and Saturday, August 31 and 
September 1, Coshocton. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, September 4 
and 5, Delaware. 

Thursday and Friday, September 6 
and 7, Newark. 

Monday and Tuesday, September 10 
and 11, Millersburg. 

Wednesday and Thursday, September 
12 and 13, Mount Vernon. 

Weekdays, 9a.m.to4p.m. Saturday 
conferences will last only until noon, 
when the courthouse closes. 

In the past these meetings have been 
most successful, and it is surprising how 
much can be accomplished when a citi- 
zen and his Congressman can sit down 
and* @ik over national and personal 
problems. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences, and I urge any or all 
of my constituents to meet with me on 
the date most convenient to them. 

With the knowledge thus obtained, I 
know I will be better able to truly repre- 
sent them in the Congress of the United 
States. 





Mother of the Year 
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HON. JOHN J. BELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
the House of Representatives, I have the 
pleasure to announce that a constituent 
of mine, Mrs. Maria Reyes, of Beeville, 
Tex., has received the distinct honor of 
being designated mother of the year by 
the cadet corps of our great Texas A. & 
M. College on Mother’s Day. 

Mrs. Reyes, one of our fine Latin- 
American Texans, does not speak English 
too well, but'in spite of this fact, she has 
managed to grow enough cotton to put 
5 of her 8 sons through Texas A. & M. 
College. Another son, Marcarito, is an 
Aggie senior this year. Two younger 
sons, now in high school, plan to enroll 
at A. & M., also. 

Mrs. Reyes has reared six daughters, 
and through her inspiration and efforts, 
has given them the help and encourage- 
ment to receive college educations. 

Three of her sons served their country 
in the Armed Forces during World War 
Il. Two returned as-majors and one as 
a lieutenant colonel. 

It is apparent that the cadet corps of 
A. & M. College chose wisely and well in 
selecting this great woman for mother 
of the year. It is on homes like these 
that our great American tradition is 
founded. I know all Texas is proud to 
claim Mrs. Reyes and recognize her con- 
tribution to her State and her Nation. 
It is with pride and humility that I com- 
mend her to you, the Members of the 
House of Representatives, as a wonderful 
mother, a fine Texan, and a splendid 
American, 
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National Congress of Petroleum Retailers 
Files Application for Trade Practice 
Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter re- 
ceived from Mr. George J. Burger, well 
known to many of my colleagues as the 
vice president of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, I include 
a copy of the letter to which he refers ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Service Sta- 
tion News inasmuch as I think it will 
provide much food for thought and re- 
flection: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: You will note the 
attached letter which speaks for itself. 

In view of the extensive action you gave 
these problems as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, it would strike me that all independent 
members of the gasoline trade should realize 
the action of your committee in their behalf 
and they should put all emphasis on sup- 
port of such constructive action that would 
eliminate the cancer that is destroying in- 
dependent business establishments in the 
gasoline serving industry. 

You are privileged to use these comments 
as you deem fit in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
GeorGE J. BERGER, 
Vice President. 





May 16, 1956. 
Eprror, SERVICE STATION NEws, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: In reviewing the May issue of 
your publication I noted with considerable 
interest the front page story National Con- 
gress of Petroleum Retailers Files Applica- 
tion for Trade Practice Conference. 

Not being unduly critical of the action 
planned, we are just wondering whether 
such planning will bring about the long over- 
due relief to the many thousands of inde- 
pendent filling-station operators throughout 
the 48 States. It’s a matter of public rec- 
ord as to the plight facing the efficient inde- 
pendent filling-station operators due to what 
appears to be the control exercised over their 
independent operations to serve the public. 

This statement is confirmed by the actions 
of the Small Business Committees of both 
the House and the Senate in due public 
hearings during the past year, and the entire 
proposition was exposed in the first instance 
by the Senate Small Business Committee 
early in 1941, so it is our honest opinion 
that if the independent filling-station field 
is to get the long overdue and immediate re- 
lief, trade-practice conference through the 
Federal Trade Commission will not solve 
their basic problems. 

The writer has had some experence with 
these trade-practice conferences as it applied 
to the rubber-tire industry. Although those 
rules were instituted in October 1936, here 
some 20 years later we find no attempt upon 
the part of the Government agency to vigor- 
ously enforce those rules. 
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Wholly in the interest of independent 
business of all descriptions, which would 
certainly include a substantial membership 
of independent filling-station operators in 
the federation, and merely as a help to them, 
it would strike us that all efforts should be 
used to bring about immediate relief so that 
the free enterprise system can actually oper- 
ate in the independent filling-station field 
through: 

1. Similar action to be instituted indi- 
vidually by gasoline suppliers filing their 
prices under the Fair Trade Acts, as has re- 
cently taken place by certain leading com- 
panies in the State of New Jersey. Such 
action, we repeat, must not be by collusion, 
but by the individual action of the suppliers. 

2. Due to the disclosures made through 
congressional committees beginning in 1941, 
and more recently through the splendid ac- 
tions of the Small Business Committees of 
the Senate and the House on this problem, it 
would strike us that the only permanent 
correction for the protection of independent 
filling-station operators is the complete di- 
vorcement of the gasoline supplier operating 
in the retail field through their own setups. 

Bear in mind that the federation is com- 
mitted by its nationwide membership of 
100,000 or more for all-out vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws. In fact that is 
the principal and main objective of the fed- 
eration to protect independent business, and 
in view of this we make this suggestion as 
to the proper approach in correcting the 
cancer that is slowly but surely destroying 
independent establishments where certain 
large interests in the production field are 
operating in the retail field through their 
own setups. 

These comments are made wholly for the 
best interests of the people your publication 
serves. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEoRGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


A Tribute to Our Defenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to a short article 
that appeared in the Coyote News, the 
Wichita Falls, Tex., high school bulletin. 
The article is entitled ‘“A Tribute to Our 
Defenders” and was written by Albert 
Swarts, a senior in the Wichita Falls 
High School. I think this is a very fine 
and timely article as Memorial Day ap- 
proaches and I would like to insert it in 
the REcorp. 

A TRIBUTE TO Our DEFENDERS 

Memorial Day is drawing near, and all 
should stop for a moment to honor those 
men who have sacrificed their lives to pro- 
tect this country and its ideals. This coun- 
try, with its fast pace of life, often forgets 
these men and the cause for which they 
- fought after its way of life is out of danger. 
These men, however, deserve to be remem- 
bered as long as the stars and gtripes fly in 
the sun. 

These men loved peace and life as well as 
any person living today, but they also loved 
democracy and were not willing to sacrifice 
their freedom for personal safety. They 
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spilled their blood on soil far from home for 
ideals often taken for granted by their rela- 
tives and friends, but they preserved the free- 
dom of these friends. These men would be 
greatly dishonored if the people they pro- 
tected should forgef the principles they 
saved. Deep thought on this matter is in 
order for Memorial Day of 1956.—Albert 
Swarts. 


H. R. 5789 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived several copies of a letter in the 
Oregon Labor Press which is the official 
publication of the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor and Portland Central Labor 
Council. This letter shows very clearly 
what a member of the Electrical Work- 
ers Union 125 thinks of President Eisen- 
hower’s partnership plan, and especially 
of H. R. 5789, the John Day bill. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following: 

DEFENDS PARTNERSHIP PLAN 


To the Labor Press: 

I have just read Senator NEUBERGER’S report 
in the May 4 issue of the Labor Press. As a 
member of a union which enjoys excellent 
relationships with electric utility companies, 
and which has endorsed H. R. 5789, the so- 
called John Day partnership bill, I cannot 
let some of the misrepresentations contained 
in the Senator’s report go unanswered. 

The Senator states as a fact that the cost 
of John Day Dam will be $358 million. The 
truth is that this is by no means a settled 
issue. In a letter to CHARLES BUCKLEY, 
chairman of the House Committee on Public 
Works, the Secretary of the Army states that 
the estimated cost of $310 million for the 
modified John Day project is considered rea- 
sonable. 

Furthermore, the United States Army 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
agreed at a hearing held in Washington, 
D. C., January 19, that the dam should be 
built at a height several feet lower than 
originally planned. Staff members of the 
Corps of Engineers have indicated this modi- 
fication will substantially reduce the cost of 
John Day from the original estimate of $358 
million. 

It is also a fact that H. R. 5789 specifically 
says that any cost over $310 million shall 
be paid by participating utilities. Thus, in 
John Day, the non-Federal participants 
would pay not only for the entire cost of 
the power features of the project (above 
$273 million), but also agree to pick up the 
tab for any costs above the estimated total. 

Congressman C.LIFrorp Davis of Tennes- 
see, after the I-day “quickie” hearing on July 
26, 1955, promised a full and complete hear- 
ing on the John Day bill during the cur- 
rent session of Congress. So far, he has not 
kept that promise. 

If Senator NEuBERGER would help to get a 
hearing on this bill, the testimony would 
show that the cost of power from John Day 
under the partnership plan will be com- 
parable to that from the other federally 
owned plants on the main stem of the Co- 
lumbia River system. 

Over the entire 50-year contract period 
for John Day power, its estimated cost is 
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2.87 mills per kilowatt-hour with private fi- 
nancing, which provides for State, excise, 
and Federal income taxes. This compares 
very favorably with the estimated cost of 
2.7 mills per kilowatt-hour at the Dalles 
project, which is federally financed. 

If a number of tax-free municipalities or 
State power commissions enter the partner- 
ship program for John Day, it is estimated 
that the cost of power will be 2.7 mills (or 
less) per kilowatt-hour. 

I cannot help but be amazed that Sena- 
tor Neusercer still continues to compare 
Bonneville’s average industrial rate to the 
average industrial rate charged by one par- 
ticular private utility. Anyone who has even 
the vaguest knowledge about the electric 
utility business knows this comparision is 
as phony as a $3 bill. It is rather like 
comparing the tree in the woods to the cost 
of a delivered crossarm. 

BPA sells energy to 18 industrial custom- 
ers. Five of these are aluminum reduction 
plants that use more electricity than me- 
dium sized cities, and pay less than public 
or private utilities because they can buy 
continuous power around the clock at high 
voltage. The Senator compares the price 
of power sold by BPA to these 18 industrial 
giants with the average price which a private 
utility charges for all industrial use, start- 
ing with 1-man garage workshops. 

If we look at the private utility custom- 
ers using 3,000 kilowatts or more, we find 
the average rate to be 3.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, and this is just about what BPA would 
charge for the same service. 

It seems to me that all of us had better 
stop using, and swallowing, fake arguments; 
and take a good long look at the facts of 
this so-called power issue. 

Jack Kece, 
Electrical Workers 125. 
PORTLAND. 


Congressman Miller’s Record on Public 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert the following remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp and a copy of a letter 
I am sending to the Honorable MICHAEL 
KIRWAN, of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 22 the gentle- 
man from Ohio made a serious charge 
against me in stating, “Nebraska has 
voted against every State that wanted 
public power.” The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN] was referring to 
seven votes which occurred on May 2, 
1951. He was using this as his excuse 
for voting against public power and not 
supporting the administration’s request 
which had budget approval for the 230- 
kilovolt line from Fort Randall, S. Dak., 
to Grand Island, Nebr. His motion to 
strike this item from the bill denies the 
REA’s of Nebraska a right to get public 
power. According to press reports he 
said, “This public power project would 
go in over my dead body.” He also made 
the statement on the floor of the House 
that he doubted “if I would vote for the 
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second coming of Christ.” This was in 
bad taste and offensive and to his credit, 
he did delete it from the permanent 
Recorp. It is a rare occasion when a 
Member’s motive or votes or religion is 
attacked on the fioor of the House. 

The letter I have written to Mr. Kir- 
WAN and which appears as a part of 
these remarks, shows that there are a 
total of 371 reclamation, hydroelectric 
plants, and flood-control projects which 
have been presented to the House in the 
last 14 years since I have been a Mem- 
ber. I have challenged Mr. Kirwan to 
show where I have failed to support leg- 
islation or the appropriations for all but 
4 or 5 of these projects. In fact, the 
criticism I get is that I have been a bit 
too liberal. I have always felt that rec- 
lamation, public power, and flood-con- 
trol projects were an investment in the 
future of America. They return divi- 
dends, they are needed for an expanding 


population. 

Close examination of my voting record 
will refute the charge that I have voted 
against “every State who wanted public 
power.” 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1956. 
Hon. MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CoLLEaAGuE: I have just reviewed 
the debate we had in the House on May 22, 
1956, in which you made some serious 
charges that the Nebraska delegation, and 
A. L. MILLER in particular, on May 2, 1951, 
failed to support seven rolicalls which you 
claimed was a vote against public power. 
You have stated, “Nebraska has voted 
against every State that wanted public 
power.” The records, of course, deny this 
statement. The vote you refer to occurred 
on May 2, 1951. This was in the midst of 
the Korean war, which was not going well 
for this country. The budget was out of 
balance $14 billion. The votes I made to cut 
Southeastern Power Administration and the 
Southwest Power Administration was in 
support of an amendment made by Demo- 
crats. It was a small cut. One in the di- 
rection of economy. Both votes prevailed. 
The House voted with the Nebraska delega- 
tion and it was a Democrat-controlled House. 
I also voted for Mr. TaBEerR’s motion to cut 
all appropriations including reclamation 
and power projects by 5 percent. Again it 
was an economy move and could not pos- 
sibly be considered having voted against 
public power. 

Now I want to cite to you my record of 
voting for reclamation projects and for 
public power. In the last 2 years I have 
voted for the Chief Joseph in Washington; 
Washita in Oklahoma; the great upper 
Colorado project with its mumerous reser- 
voirs and powerplants. The Trinity River 
project in California which is a great public 
power and _ irrigation project; the Ventura 
project in California, and others. 

You will find on page A4107 and A4108, 
of the May 22 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list 
of hydroelectric plants either constructed 
and operated or to be constructed and op- 
erated by the Bureau of Reclamation. This 
list was put in by. our colleague, Jor L. Evins, 
of Tennessee. There are a total of 72 proj- 
ects in all—59, while I have been a Member 
of the House, have been considered. I have 
been in support of everyone of the 59 Bureau 
of reclamation projects. I challenge you to 
show where I have failed to support legisla- 
tion or appropriations for these projects. I 
list them as follows: 
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Hydroelectric 
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power plants 


CONSTRUCTED AND OPERATED BY THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

















Name of plant 
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South Dakota-..-. 


If you will_refer to your own report on 
pages 5 and 6, you list all of the appro- 
priations for reclamation. There are 44 in- 
dividual projects for irrigation and power. 
I challenge you to show where I failed to 
support legislation or appropriations for any 
one of these reclamation and hydroelectric 
plants. On pages 10 to 17 inclusive, are 
listed 299 projects for the Corps of Engineers. 
They are flood control and hydroelectric 
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Big Bend, 


plants. The record will show that I have 
supported legislation and appropriations for 
all but 4 or 5 of these projects. Again I 
challenge you to show that I voted against 
power in these projects. 

It was my amendment to the appropri- 
ations bill last year that placed 8 new irri- 
gation and power projects in the Public 
Works legislation. I believe this was much 
to your discomfort. 
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The record will show that I have voted 
for steam plants for TVA; I have voted for 
all of the money to increase the appropri- 
ations for REAs, I have said repeatedly that 
these appropriations were an investment in 
the resources of this country. I complained 
bitterly on March of 1952, and you will find 
it on page 3066 of the Recorp of that date, 
when I said, in part “It comes to my atten- 
tion that no new starts have been the Con- 
gress and the administration for some 
time and if this program continues, the 
present irrigation projects will have been 
finished and we will be without a new start 
for irrigation projects—I earnestly hope that 
the policy of the Government and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations might be changed 
so that we can proceed with the orderly de- 
velopment of feasible irrigation districts— 
electric power makes irrigation feasible— 
when the Congress spends money for the 
development of power projects that money 
and the fruits of this thing ought to be for 
the benefit of the people of the United 
States—the policy has been that there should 
be no new starts, this must be changed. I 
repeat, these new projects plus electricity, 
adds new wealth, brings new business, taxes, 
and security to our Nation. The resources 
must be developed to meet the needs of an 
expanding population.” I beileve, sir, that 
each year the record will indicate that has 
been my attitude on public power. 

As a ranking member of the Interior 
Committee and chairman in the 83d Con- 
gress, we were diligent in protecting the 
rights of the preference customers getting 
public power. 

I am a little surprised, sir, that you would 
attempt to mislead my colleagues and the 
country by stating that I have failed to sup- 
port public power projects. The record de- 
nies such an allegation. I am wondering, 
also, that if I was wrong, as you say I was, 
in not supporting public power projects, that 
if you now consider your vote, which is 
against public power and the REA’s of 
Nebraska, is right? 

I think it is most unfortunate that you 
have used your position as the Democratic 
chairman of the subcommittee, to make the 
motion to strike the 230 kilovolt line from 
the appropriations bill when it was approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the Repub- 
lican administration. I think it was unfor- 
tunate that you stated, and I quote the 
press, “They will get it only over my dead 
body.” You are in a powerful position to 
defeat the appropriation, but, sir, it is a vote 
against public power. 

I note that you deleted the statement you 
made in the debate when you said, “I doubt 
if the gentleman from Nebraska would vote 
for the second coming of Christ.” That, 
sir, was not in good taste and to some, quite 
offensive. 

I can only conclude from your action on 
the floor that you have attempted to mislead 
the Congress and the country with the hope 
that you might gain some political advan- 
tages in Nebraska. I know your hopes will 
be in vain. I can only say that if I had 
voted as you have been voting, my people 
would not be returning me to Congress with 
such a handsome vote. 

I expect, sir, to place this letter and report 
in the appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I would again urge that you ex- 
amine my record in the project list in this 
letter. If you will do that and examine my 
voting record you will find that it is as good 
as most Members in the House on public 
power. Your citation of the seven votes on 
May 2, 1951 was not against public power, 
they were for economy in our country when 
we were losing a war and had a $14 billion 
deficit facing the American people. 

The hearings on the 230-kilovolt line wili 
be held in the committee of the other body 
on May 31 or the early part of June. I be- 
lieve it will again be presented to the House 
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as a conference matter. I trust you will use 
your influence and support public power as 
I have done in the past. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. L. MILLER, 
Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Nebraska, 


Small Business Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, May 21, the 218th name was 
signed to the petition to discharged H. R. 
11, the equality of opportunity bill. On 
that day the chairman of our commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN], gave out a press release thank- 
ing and congratulating the 218 Mem- 
bers who signed this petition. I failed 
to see anything in the local press on this 
release, and it occurs to me therefore 
that the Members would be interested in 
knowing about the press release of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMaNn]. 

On Tuesday, the day following the 
completion of the petition to discharge 
H. R. 11, the House Committee on the 
Judiciary met and reported another bill 
on this subject. This is bill H. R. 1840. 
I am not at this time prepared to com- 
ment on the relative merits of the two 
bills; I simply call attention to the fact 
that our chairman [Mr. Patman] has of- 
fered his congratulations to the Mem- 
bers who signed the discharge petition 
on his bill; and I likewise congratulate 
those Members. 

STATEMENT OF WRIGHT PATMAN, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS—SMALL BUSINESS VICTORY: 218 
MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE SIGN PETITION TO 
CaLu UP H. R. 11 
Two hundred and eighteen Members of the 

House of Representatives have now signed the 

discharge petition to call up H. R. 11, which 

means that this bill will definitely be acted 
upon by the House. 

The 218 Members who signed this petition 
are to be warmly congratulated, both for 
the interest they have shown in preserving 
independent businesses in the United States, 
and for taking this affirmative action to pass 
this needed \legislation. 

H. R. 11 will strengthen the antitrust laws 
and plug the loophole created by the Supreme 


Court in the one antitrust law which affects, 


the everyday practical operations of every 
small business in the United States. The 
bill will restrain abuses of power by which 
big businesses destroy equally efficient and 
even more efficient small businesses. This is 
the abuse of power which is exercised through 
price discrimination. 

The House Rules require that after com- 
pletion of the discharge petition, 7 days must 
pass before the bill can be taken up and 
voted on, and furthermore, that it be taken 
up only on any 2d or 4th Monday after ex- 
piration of the 7 days. This means that the 
bill will be taken up and acted on by the 
House on Monday, June 11. 

My belief is that a great majority of the 
House is overwhelmingly in sympathy with 
preserving the free-enterprise system, which 
means restoring equality of opportunity for 
small business. The bill will simply make it 
illegal for any seller to engage in any dis- 
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criminatory pricing practice which substan- 
tialy lessens competition or tends to create 
a@ monopoly. 

I predict the bill will pass. Small-business 
people allover the United States will hail this 
as a great victory. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on the 
28th of May the Armenians celebrate the 
30th anniversary of the short-lived in- 
dependence of the Republic of Armenia. 
This event which marks their brief in- 
dependence between the years 1918 to 
1920 causes one to reminisce on the prin- 
ciples of a great President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, who actually 
believed in the freedom of all nations. 
He was not one to pay lip service to gain 
votes but acted with sincere effort to 
produce harmony and individualism in 
people throughout the world. What a 
different picture there is today. 

Soviet Russia has consistently at- 
tempted.to annex properties of foreign 
nationals as a guise of progress to its 
peoples, to plunder for the purpose of 
supplementing its treasuries, and to raid 
to obtain additional recruits for its slave 
labor camps. 

Following World War I in 1920, the 
Soviets took over the Republic of Ar- 
menia. The same year they also at- 
tempted to take over Poland but were 
defeated. Both these nations were 
looted, devastated, and unprepared to 
withstand these menacing hordes. For- 
tunately, Poland had assistance from 
America and France which helped defeat 
these ravaging savages. 

The freedom of the nations I have 
mentioned and others was established by 
people with foresight and vision to the 
future. President Wilson recognized the 
practicality of independence of various 
nations. His foresight is woefully lack- 
ing today among administration circles 
for in the interests of peaceful coexist- 
ence, no real effort is being put forth 
to bring about any stability in the world. 

The great ado about the Geneva Con- 
ference only brought about more con- 
fusion among Americans and through- 
out the rest of the world. What was 
accomplished; certainly no attempt was 
made to reestablish the right of self rule 
to the rightful people. 

The Geneva Conference was actually 
brought about through Communist sub- 
terfuge, although a venerable gentle- 
man from the other body is credited 
with having initiated the proposal. And, 
of course, the present administration 
fell for it hook, line, and sinker. 

The Russians by their indirect inter- 
jection have gained beyond their ex- 
pectations. They gained not only 
knowledge of our advancements in medi- 
cine, nuclear physics and other fields, 
but also gained in the implementation 
of exchange programs of visitors in vari- 
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ous nations. The seven Russians who 
visited America last year were typical 
examples. They were not just journal- 
ists but were professionals in various 
fields. From their trips they gleaned 
valuable information for the U.S. S. R. 
They are so far behind in Russia that 
they have had to buy innumerable items 
from us, such as a complete window 
assembly to be reproduced in Russia. 
Their constant boasting about their 
progress is I believe deflated by just this 
one item. 

What did the present administration 
gain? Only a stroke of propaganda for 
peaceful coexistence. That makes many 
of us who are thoroughly familiar with 
Russia’s actions not only in recent years 
but also in centuries past firmly con- 
vinced that the Russians are working 
only for their own benefits. Any agree- 
ments or treaties are simply scraps of 
paper for us to adhere to but for them to 
benefit by and forget at the opportune 
moment. 

The purpose behind the present moves 
of Russia for peaceful coexistence is to 
neutralize Western Europe and Asia, to 
destroy NATO and SEATO and to iso- 
late America. 

Today, in spite of the attempt to fol- 
low many of the Roosevelt and Truman 
policies, the present administration is al- 
lowing itself to become more and more 
entrenched in an isolationist position. 
For this trend, we certainly have no 
cause to rejoice in America. 

For instance, the so-called relaxation 
of terror in the satellite nations might 
have some truth to it, but it really is of 
ho consequence. Russia has not and will 
not relax her complete military and po- 
lice domination and policy control over 
any of the nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. She has willfully destroyed lead- 
ers of these countries and to a degree 
the spirit of active participation but 
never the desire for self rule. 

Presidents Wilson, Roosevelt, and Tru- 
man were controversial figures. Any- 
one who has the qualities of leadership 
and the ability to act when necessity 
arises will always be a controversial 
figure. This, of course, is not true to- 
day. So we may justly assume that we 
have a figure at the helm of our Gov- 
ernment who will never be controversial. 

To those of us who pray and hope for 
the reestablishment of a free and inde- 
pendent Armenia and of the other na- 
tions, the present looks hopeless unless 
this conglomerate giant falls of its own 
weight. From all indications, this is not 
immediately possible. 





Eliminate Secret Agreements Under Anti- 
trust Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I introduced a bill, House Res- 
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olution 11454, to amend section 4 of the 
Sherman Act to prescribe a procedure 
with respect to consent judgments, de- 
crees or orders and for other purposes. 

The House Small Business Committee 
has had under study and investigation 
the effect of consent decree procedures 
upon small business. There is no ques- 
tion that small-business men can be 
benefited by the negotiation of consent 
decrees in antitrust actions brought by 
the Department of Justice. Small-busi- 
ness men need speedy and prompt relief 
from monopoly practices and often a 
consent decree may avoid long pro- 
‘tracted litigation lasting 15 years or 
longer. 

The Department of Justice may also 
benefit from the settlement of an anti- 
trust case by consent of the parties. 
As pointed out by Judge Barnes in testi- 
fying before the House Small Business 
Committee in March of this year: 

The division is caught in a vice between 
increasing complaints of violation and de- 
creasing appropriations * * *. Since sav- 
ings in time generally spell like savings of 
men and resources, consent settlements mean 
lower cost per judgment entered. And, more 
important, it means quicker relief to the 
parties adversely affected by the acts charged 
in the complaint. 


While these objectives are laudable 
there remains serious defeets in the pro- 
cedure by which consent decrees are ne- 
gotiated and accepted by the courts. 
The purpose of my bill is to remove such 
defects without detracting from the ad- 
vantages that can be obtained through 
the use of consent decrees. 

A consent decree, under the proce- 
dures now in use by the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, is in effect a private settlement be- 
tween the Government and an antitrust 
defendant, resulting from secret negoti- 
ations and compromises. 

The court in accepting such consent 
decrees has no record or objections be- 
fore it, upon which it can make a deter- 
mination whether in fact the compro- 
mise between the Government and the 
antitrust defendant is in the public in- 
terest. As stated by Judge Barnes in 
his testimony on March 29, 1956, before 
the House Small Business Committee: 

Though consent judgments bind both par- 
ties and estop future de novo proceedings 
involving matters covered, their provisions 
ofttimes receive only cursory judicial scru- 
tiny..* * * These facts, it seems Clear, sup- 
port one commentator’s conclusion that con- 
sent “procedure permits no cenclusion of 
independent court determination.” 


How then is the public interest, and in 
particular the interest of small business, 
to be protected? 

I submit that the only way to ade- 
quately protect these interests is to pro- 
vide that any consent judgment, decree, 
or order in any civil proceeding brought 
by the Department of Justice or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under the anti- 
trust laws or. the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act should not become final for a 
period of 30 days, during which time any 
person who may be aggrieved by the 
proposed judgment, decree, or order may 
formally make to the court his objections 
and have the same considered by the 
court. 
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Such a proposed procedure is not a 
refiection upon the integrity and the 
ability of the Department of Justice, 
whether it be under a Democratic or a 
Republican administration. 

However, as stated by Judge Barnes, 
in consent decree negotiations— 

Shirt-sleeve conferences replace formal 
court trials; the give and take of bargaining 
supplants the atmosphere of an adversary 
proceeding. ‘ 


An adversary-proceeding is, of course, 
the basis of our system of jurisprudence; 
and certainly the history of Anglo- 
American jurisprudence has proved that 
the adversary proceeding best protects 
the rights of interested parties and is 
the best and surest means of ascertaining 
the truth in disputed matters. Consent 
decree negotiations, however, take away 
the safeguards inherent in adversary 
proceedings. 

While the informality of shirt-sleeve 
negotiations may upon occasions, in the 
words of Judge Barnes, “resolve issues 
of fact, proof of which would be difficult 
if not impossible in a contested suit,” 
upon other and probably the majority 
of occasions this same informality will 
result in the Government relying upon 
or being influenced by statements on the 
part of the defendant, which wil) never 
need to stand the tests and safeguards 
of either trial or public scrutiny. There 
are other factors inherent in the present 
consent decree procedure which further 
put the Government and the public in- 
terest at a disadvantage. One is the fact 
that the Antitrust Division is admittedly 
understaffed. In discussing the consent 
decree negotiations between the De- 
partment and the United Fruit Co., 
Judge Barnes stated that— 

Underscoring the complexity of our task is 
the fact that four law firms in Washington, 
New York, Boston, and New Orleans, in addi- 
tion to United’s own law department, now 
represent United Fruit * * * The Antitrust 
Division, in sharp contrast, during 1954 had 
only one man—albeit a capable and expe- 
rienced one. * * * Beginning with 1955, I 
was fortunate enough to bring into the case 
* * * @ man versed in trial work, who, in 
addition, had some 20 years of antitrust ex- 
perience. Even now, however, our staff con- 
sists of too few lawyers, in comparison to 
the galaxy on the other side. 


Such disparity in attorneys does not, 
of course, mean that it is impossible for 
a few representatives of the Department 
of Justice adequately to protect the pub- 
lic interest against a host of corporate 
attorneys. It does mean, however, that 
the job is extremely difficult and that 
the Government negotiates under a defi- 
nite handicap. 

Further, according to Judge Barnes, it 
is not only announced policy of the De- 
partment of Justice, but also an eco- 
nomic necessity, that Government anti- 
trust cases be compromised and not 
brought to trial. The Government then 
indeed is in a poor bargaining position 
in negotiating the decree; and the Gov- 
ernment’s lawyer would appear to be 
subject to heavy pressure to take what- 
ever he can get in a form of a compro- 
mise, even though this falls far short of 
the real belief which is needed ade- 
quately to protect the public interest. 

There are also other pressures upon 
the Government representative to accept 
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less from the defendant than what the 
public interest requires. Present con- 
sent decree procedures may be long 
drawn out affairs. The Government 
lawyer negotiating such a decree, as a 
practical matter, does not want to see all 
of his work go for nothing. He may— 
and in the utmost good faith—ration- 
alize away some of the dangers of a pro- 
posed consent decree in order to reach 
a compromise which the defendant is 
willing to sign. Or the Government 
lawyer may face a more practical prob- 
lem—the fact that agreeing to a consent. 
decree is a lot easier than preparing for 
a long and difficult trial. And finally, 
even though the Government were pre- 
pared for trial, there must inevitably 
lurk in the minds of the Attorney Gen- 
eral down to the lowest employee in the 
Department of Justice the question— 
why take a chance on losing the trial 
when a consent judgment can be entered 
into which will look well for the 
“record?” 

These criticisms of the consent decree 
procedure should not be taken as im- 
pugning the motives and good faith of 
the hard working and overworked offi- 
cials of the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission. Bad de- 
cisions, however, can be made with the 
utmost of good faith. ‘That, of course, is 
the reason why both our judicial and 
administrative system always carries 
with it the right of review. My bill, in 
some measure, will make possible a re- 
view by the court of what has hereto- 
fore been a private and secret compro- 
mise between antitrust defendants and 
lawyers in the Department of Justice. 
At the same time the basic values of the 
consent decree will be fully retained. 
The only loser will be he who has at first 
achieved an unfair and harmful advan- 
tage. The gainers will be all who have 
a right to ask that the Government con- 
sider their rights also. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly recommend 
this bill to the members of the Judiciary 
Committee and ask my colleagues to give 
it caréful consideration. 


Don’t Damn All Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, much 
has been said in recent months about 
the alleged adverse effects that construc- 
tion of water-storage dams would have 
upon wildlife and recreation. It is grat- 
ifying to me that one of our leading 
sports magazines has now seen fit to 
look at the other side of the coin, and 
present for its readers an article giving 
the positive contributions that may be 
made to conservation and wildlife prop- 
agation by reclamation reservoirs. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
this article, Don’t Damn All Dams, re- 
produced in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
The artitle appeared in the April 1956 
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issue of Field and Stream, and I urge 
its reading by all who are interested in 
water-resource development and con- 
servation, both of which may be 
achieved in carefully planned reclama- 
tion projects. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Don’t DAMN ALL DaMS 
(By Frank Dufresne) 


The game protectors said it was just an 
average day. In the lakes below us 30,000 
Canada honkers were starting to move out 
for the afternoon feeding. While we 
watched from a high spot on the road, flack 
after flock took off and formed into wavy 
ranks under the high wind clouds. Their 
haunting cries echode like fanfares of mel- 
low horns in the sky as the great flocks 
cleaved into family groups, wheeled shining 
breasts against the October breeze, and be- 
gan floating down to the yellow stubble. 

Thirty thousand flying geese will quicken 
the pulse of any man. But that wasn't all. 
Twice that many ducks—a scurrying horde 
of mallards, sprigs, gadwalls, teals, bald- 
pates, redheads, canvasbacks, ringnecks, 
ruddies, bluebills, and wood ducks—vwere also 
winging off the big waters to feed in the 
weedy ponds. Ten thousand coots,,more or 
less, dabbled along the shorelines. Yet the 
Washington State game men called it just a 
routine show. 

We heard only a few shots. In an ex- 
pansive country like the Columbia Basin 
there is plenty of space for hunters to spread 
themselves and pick their targets. On the 
drive to the Ephrata airstrip, we’d seen gun- 
ners working their dogs along the hedge- 
rows for Chinese pheasants and Hungarian 
partridge. Others were climbing the rim- 
rock for chukars. If you looked close you'd 
note that some bird shooters had carbines 
slung across their shoulders in case they 
jumped a mule deer. 

We belted ourselves in the small plane, 
and Supervisor Frank White, of the Wash- 
ington State Game Department, took us up- 
stairs for an air view. He pointed down 
at a couple of men in a rubber boat plugging 
for bass along a margin of bulrush. In an 
indigo pool, once a canyon fit only for rat- 
tlesnakes, some trout fishermen were flycast- 
ing for rainbows. But there was nothing 
special about any of this, said the game 
department field boss; all fall it had been 
the same. Game and fish stocks were on 
the upswing, and there was plenty of leg 
room for sportsmen to ramble around until 
they found what they liked. 

Nothing unusual in all this, we were told. 
But it hadn’t always been that way. First, 
there had to be a kind of miracle. 

There had to be a coming of water to an 
arid wasteland, sun scorched for ages. That 
meant building a dam—a type of structure 
not generally designed to make sportsmen 
happy. But this dam was different. There 
was an enormous natural basin of more than 
a million acres of scablands and sagebrush, 
and it desperately needed water. Blocks 
across the lower Columbia River had already 
fouled up most of the fish runs; so building 
the Grand Coulee Dam could do little worse. 
Anyway, the Federal Government’s blue- 
prints promised a degree of participation by 
wildlife interests. This was an astonish- 
ing—unheard of—development, and the 
Washington Game Department lost no time 
in getting itself a toehold. O. K., build the 
dam, it told the Federals—but share the 
water fairly. No hogging by power people; 
no deadly drawdowns that kill off fish; no 
hindteat sucking for waterfowl and other 
game; no grasping of authority. Let’s have 
some teamwork. 

The Grand Coulee Dam, almost a mile long 
and standing 570 feet above bedrock, is the 
most colossal batch of cement ever poured 
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across any river. Since the dam’s comple- 
tion, in 1941, the river has backed upstream 
151 miles, until it extends well into Canada 
and impounds sdéme 10 million acre-feet of 
water. And it possesses a second wonder, the 
grand gimmick that is transforming the Co- 
lumbia Basin into one of the most important 
hunting and fishing grounds in America. 
They call this device the equalizing reser- 
voir. 

Our little plane droned in lazy eight’s as 
young Supervisor White motioned to a bar- 
rier of lava rock rising above the dam and 
separating it from the Columbia Basin, where 
irrigation was urgently needed. A dozen 
gigantic pumps had been installed to suck 
water from the dam up 280 feet into the 
equalizing reservoir. From this pipe-fed 
lake, which is now 27 miles long, more than 
5,000 miles of canals, ditches, siphons, and 
tunnels lead along both sides of the project 
to wet down the million acres of thirsty soil, 
producing in the bumpy terrain several hun- 
dred pools and ponds. Here and_ there 
throughout the basin, standing guard Tike so 
many watchdogs against water waste, are 
more pumps powered by Grand Coulee tur- 
bines, and they keep picking up the overfiow 
and using it over and over again, even boost- 
ing it into high fields, whose rich lands had 
lain dry and dormant for centuries. When 
the water finally tumbles back into the Co- 
lumbia River again near Pasco it has done 
a multiplicity of jobs. 

To the game department every new plot 
of parched earth turned lush with river water 
spells more birds and mammals. Every filled 
gully, every sinkhole and alkaline puddle 
freshened by the pumps of the equalizing 
reservoir means more trout and bass. Direc- 
tor John A. Biggs, who yields to no man when 
it comes to gnashing official teeth at barriers 
flung across Washington's rivers, admits the 
Grand Coulee is different. “You can’t damn 
all dams,” he says. “We can work with this 
one.” 

What they had to work with was an utterly 
unproductive area. In the big bend of the 
Columbia, where the ancient riverbed is 
gouged from 300 to 2,000 feet deep, there is 
a huge parcel of land famed for its weird 
formations of porous volcanic rock, scab- 
lands, and arid bottoms sparce with sage, 
rabbit brush, and such plants as could pinch 
along on from 6 to 10 inches of rainfall a 
year. On its southwest border the Hanford 
Atomic Works is a mystery factory surround- 
ed by miles of similar desolation. 

Like the rain that came at long intervals, 
the wildlife was thinly spread. Such lake 
waters as could support fish life were mostly 
taken over by undersized spiny ray and trash 
species. “There wasn’t much to lose,” says 
Biggs. “Anything we could salvage figured to 
be clear gain. So we rolled up our sleeves 
and pitched in.” 

The dam builders altered the landscape on 
a titanic scale with their bulldozers, pumps, 
and blasting powder. But they were no 
busier than the Federal fish and game biol- 
ogists. The Washington Game Department, 
carrying its own dreams and its own fistful 
of blueprints, managed to keep in step. As 
fast as new lakes showed over the sagebrush 
they were studied and tagged for develop- 
ment. If the waters were deep enough they 
were planted with rainbow trout, even 
though it required wholesale poisoning of 
suckers, chubs, squawfish, and carp. To date, 
10 such lakes, 2,500 acres in all, have been 
treated with 140,000 pounds of derris root. 

Now the rejuvenated waters bid fair to pro- 
duce annually close to 500 trout to the acre. 
The fish will average 10 inches in length; 
the size dubbed blue plate special by the 
Department because of its high acceptability 
by the public. 

Shallow bodies unfit for trout, plus other 
waterways that could not be manipulated to 
shut out undesirables, are being managed 
for largemouthed bass, crappies, yellow perch, 
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and catfish. Results are amazing. Where 
the piped waters wash over new bottoms 
wealthy with natural nutrients and fertilizer 
from the sheep that once grazed on the land, 
the fish are growing like Jack’s beanstalk. 
Already, young bass in the Equalizing Reser- 
voir are topping 6 pounds, and there are 
more of them than the average fisherman 
ever dreamed of seeing. The place is a cinch 
to become a national hotspot. 

In the trout pools, of which there are un- 
counted numbers, rainbow trout fry reached 
a length of 9 inches in 4 months, a phenom- 
enal growth. With fish stocks zooming, sea- 
sons have been set at 6 months. As the basin 
absorbs its fill of water, underground pres- 
sures and seeps cause new lakes to pop up 
unexpectedly in the desert, driving the biolo- 
gists slightly daffy with the possibilities for 
fish culture. Don’t start damning the dams 
around these fellows; they haven’t any time 
to listen. They’re too busy planting fish. 
And to make sure that anglers have a fair 
chance to catch these fish, the State game 
people are cinching public-access rights to 
every body of water stocked from their 
hatcheries. This means there will be auto 
roads over which a man can drive his boat 
trailer to lakeside, campsites, and the like. 

Gunners are getting their share of the 
breaks, too. A grid system of publicly owned 
upland-bird tracts blankets the project, as- 
suring safe breeding places. In every case 
where public access to fishing lakes is estab- 
lished, equal rights are extended to water- 
fowl hunters. 

The spontaneous movement of pheasants 
into the greening valley is being stepped up 
with hatchery birds. Refuges to insure sur- 
vival of quail, partridge, and grouse—no mat- 
ter how heavy the gun pressure—are in the 
program. Meanwhile the Department has 
teamed with the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service to create a major waterfowl 
area along Crab Creek, part of it inviolate 
sanctuary, the rest open to harvest by hunt- 
ers. However, the State would not go along 
when the National Park Service planned to 
take over the Equalizing Reservoir and set 
up what the State considers an overfancy 
and costly system of buildings, bans, and 
permits. They wanted it kept simple—a 
place where the outdoorsman would feel as 
free from redtape as it is possible to be. 
And finally, the State men wanted to run 
their own end of the show, not cede it to 
the Federal brass hats. 


The State is considering old prejudices. 
Dams ruin fishing? Frequently, but not al- 
ways. Not when a fish and game department 
is given a chance to carry out some of its 
own ideas. What’s happening near the 
Grand Coulee is big news because of this 
fact. There are going to be more, many 
more, dams across our rivers. For all such 
projects, there are valuable lessons to be 
learned at the Grand Coulee. 

Not that it is all milk and honey, of course. 
The level of the Equalizing Reservoir will 
vary 30 feet in a year, which is certainly not 
good for natural spawning. In the trout 
lakes there will be little or no natural repro- 
duction, and that, strangely enough, is O. K. 
with the game department. It plans to plant 
a million fry each year, and says that the 
enormous yields it has in mind could never 
under any circumstance be accomplished by 
natural spawning. Nesting chances for 
waterfowl will be no better, but probably no 
worse, than before the project. 

In the big view, things are working out 
well in central Washington’s great water de- 
velopment. It’s as close to being one happy 
family as you could reasonably expect of such 
diverse interests as the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Soil Conservation Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, State Park Service, Game 
Department and a host of other agencies. 
There’s a 50-year signed agreement between 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior and the State game department. 


Friction squeaks are being kept greased by 
regular meetings. Each faction is learning 
to respect the other’s job. 

Great gains are in the crystal ball for 
hunters, too—especially wing-shooters. Up- 
land varieties available already include val- 
ley and scaled quails, Hungarian and chu- 
kar partridges, sage and sharp-tailed grouse, 
mourning doves and pheasants. To these 
you can add a dozen varieties of ducks and 
3 or 4 kinds of geese; additional flights pour 
into the new flyway with every stroke of the 
electric-pumps at Grand Coulee. When the 
irrigated farms are in full crop, the bird 
populations promise to be ten times greater 
than in the predam years. 

The ranchers who must play host to game 
and gunner, and whose cooperation is vital, 
are being wooed by the game department. 
There will be no excuse for the hunter who 
cuts a wire fence or who leaves a gate open; 
cattlé guards, paid for by the department, 
are being installed. Multiflora rose plants 
to the tune of 370,000 were handed out gratis 
in 1 year. In 3 years the plants, set 18 inches 
apart, grow to 4 feet and the fence they 
make is not only bullproof but impene- 
trable to anything bigger than a pheasant 
or a cottontail rabbit. This growth, plus 
wild acres of sage and other native hardies, 
means there is no problem of adequate cover. 

Already some of the farmers are finding out 
that their best crop is likely to be game, not 
grain. Many waterfronts will be developed. 
Duck clubs will sprout along with corn and 
cabbage. This is one of the reasons why the 
State game department is pushing hard on 
its public-hunting plan. With 90,000 acres 
of the basin already under its control, it is 
shooting for 100,000. It figures that raising 
game is only half the job; the other half-is 
to help hunters reap the crop. 

Part of this hunter-managed area we saw 
real close on our final day in the basin. Jack- 
knifed in our goose pits far out on the yel- 
lewed stubble, we heard the first mellow 
horns in the sky. The great flocks split 
apart under the evening-tinted clouds, and a 
band came our way. The birds spotted our 
profile decoys and came swinging past to 
scout the layout. The band split, and one 
group, yelping its suspicion, veered sharply 
away. The smaller flight wheeled back 
against the wind. We peered out from under 
the chicken-wire and wheat-straw matting, 
throats pulsing. The geese, now silent, came 
gliding in over the decoys and with out- 
stretched black legs began floating down to- 
ward the cut wheat. 





Boner at Salerno 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial] from the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star of May 24, 1956: 

BONER AT SALERNO 

Former President Harry S. Truman has a 
gift for thoughts generated in a vacuum 
and expelled through a void. If any new 
demonstration were needed that his vocabu- 
lary has long since outgrown his discretion, 
it was provided in the reverberating Salerno 
incident. 

Mr. Truman, out of the vast military cun- 
ning derived from World War I service as an 
artillery captain, took one look at the cliffs 
of Salerno during his current European tour 


and opined offhand that the sanguinary 
Battle of Salerno and the Anzio Beach land- 
ing were “totally unnecessary and planned 
by some squirrel-headed general.” 

The remark was not the kind that should 
come from a former President of the United 
States, speaking to newspaper reporters with 
the full knowledge that his words would 
make headlines around the world. Evidently, 
this time, even Mr. Truman came to a belated 
recognition of this fact. Through his sec- 
retary, he denied that the statement was 
directly his, and guessed that he may have 
been repeating what a reporter said to him, 
merely as a joke. 

To tell loved ones at home that their sons 
died at Salerno needlessly and through the 
whim of some “squirrel-headed general” is 
a ghastly idea of a joke. 

It is a fair suspicion that Mr. Truman 
was not concerned with all this, but that he 
had in mind that Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was Supreme Commander of Allied Forces In 
Europe during the war, and that there is a 
political campaign brewing in the United 
States in which Mr. Eisenhower will figure 
prominently. 

Mr. Truman has never been notably care- 
ful with logic in discussing his political op- 
ponents, even indirectly. 





Remarks by Eugene M. Zuckert at Indus- 
trial Nuclear Technology Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most able members of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has been the Honor- 
able Eugene M. Zuckert. Following his 
retirement from the Commission last 
year, Mr. Zuckert retained an active in- 
terest in our Nation’s atomic-energy pro- 
gram. 

He has been a student of the atom 
for several years. He combines his 
knowledge of our atomic-energy pro- 
gram with a long business and admin- 
istrative experience that makes invalu- 
able his suggestions and contribution in 
this field. 

Because of Mr. Zuckert’s background 
in government and in the atomic-en- 
ergy program, I recommend most highly 
to my colleagues the remarks which he 
made in addressing the Industrial Nu- 
clear Technology Conference, cospon- 
sored by Armour Research Foundation 
and Nucleonics magazine at Chicago, Ill., 
on Wednesday, May 16. 

Under leave to do so, I. extend here- 
with Mr. Zuckert’s remarks: 


REMARKS BY EUGENE M. ZUCKERT AT INDUS- 
TRIAL NUCLEAR TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE, 
COSPONSORED BY ARMOUR RESEARCH FOUNDA- 
DATION AND NUCLEONICS MAGAZINE, CHICAGO, 
Iuu., May 16, 1956 


In acknowledging my appreciation for Mr. 
Luntz’s introduction, I want additionally to 
express: my admiration for the part that 
Nucleonics, under his editorship, is playing 
in the development of atomic energy. 

The first issue of Nucleonics was published 
in September 1947. Recently, I had the 
privilege of inspecting a copy of that edition. 
The contrast with today’s assured format 
and varied content, mirrors the progress of 
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atomic energy in a particularly striking way. 
The articles in that first issue were neces- 
sarily concerned with only the very funda- 
mentals of isotope techniques, nuclear par- 
ticle technology, prewar nucleonics litera- 
ture. 

There are highlighted in that interesting 
first effort two quotations, which ‘signaled 
a concern upon which Nucleonics has con- 
centrated consistently determined effort, 
and made so great a contribution. These 
quotations express the maxim that diffused 
and widespread and informed knowledge are 
basic to progress in atomic energy. 

Nucleonics has capably pressed for that 
diffusion. When I was a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I was charged 
with the necessary and difficult responsi- 
bility for maintaining the objective of secu- 
rity protection of information. At many 
points this inherently conflicted with the 
pressures for telling more. In that capacity 
and since, I have known how firmly and in- 
telligently—and with a great consciousness 
of responsibility—the pressure for spreading 
information has been exerted by Nucleonics. 
The momentum of atomic energy develop- 
ment will steadily grow and its fruits will be 
magnified as more information achieves an 
ever wider circulation. Nucleonics’ con- 
tribution toward that end, and Mr. Luntz’s 
leadership, are a unique and proud addition 
to the tradition of our journalism. 

The Armour Research Foundation and 
Nucleonics are performing a service to in- 
industry in sponsoring this conference. 
There are many reasons why this is true, but 
two appeal to me particularly. 

First, I think that there is exemplified 
here the revolution that is taking place in 
American industrial research methods. 
There must be—particularly for the com- 
panies that are not giants of industry—an 
ever greater turning to contralized research 
organizations and facilities, such as the 
Armour Research Foundation. The company 
that wants to stay abreast cannot afford to 
support under its own roof, all the specialized 
skills and equipment required to do the 
technical searching that is becoming a 
greater task for more and more industries. 
There must be a willingness by individual 
companies to engage in more cooperative 
effort and cooperative support, and to create 
research instruments of common usefulness 
such as the Armour Research Foundation 
reactor. This joining together is vital, not 
only to the progress of research, but also 
the preservation of a truly competitive sys- 
tem. The alternative can only be a growing 
concentration of effective industrial research 
in fewer hands. 


Secondly, I regard this conference on 
nuclear science in other than power uses, 
significant because of attention those uses 
deserve. This meeting reflects so vividly the 
surge of atomic energy into areas where, just 
a few years ago, the outlook was believed so 
modest. For example, it was less than 4 
years ago that, as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I inquired about the 
future prospects of radiation in chemistry. 
I asked a lot of people in atomic energy, 
many highly expert. The response was al- 
most uniformly cautious, often downright 
discouraging—and usually for seemingly 
unimpeachable reasons. 

It has taken only a brief interval to prove 
how wrong they were, and many of you in 
this room are responsible for that progress. 
Looking back, it is inconceivable that the 
brief history of atomic energy could have 
proved so conclusively to the pessimists that 
things which had never been tried, could 
not be done. Now it is clear, of course, that 
in radiation we have a new mode of energy 
with a versatility yet untapped: Radiation 
as a catalyst, radiation to effect new chemi- 
cal reactions, radiation to create new or im- 
proved chemical products. Already we see, 
or can foresee, better plastics, revolutionary 
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techniques of food preservation, and a whole 
host of other exciting possibilities well 
known to you. As we search and try more, 
as more radiation sources become available, 
and as knowledge disseminates and pro- 
liferates, possibilities yet undreamed of will 
become realities. Even at this early date, 
we know that the nonpower uses of atomic 
energy will have a steadily increasing im- 
pact upon the revolution of our technology. 

It is truly amazing that so much can have 
taken place in atomic energy in such a brief 
period of time. Certainly, the world has 
never seen such a compression of research 
and development to attain significant new 
advances. 

It must seem strange, therefore, that a 
major issue emerging today is whether this 
country is moving fast enough in atomic 
energy. The question focuses about atomic 
power, and, indeed, there has been much 
soul searching concerning it within recent 
months. 

A majority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the leading spokesmen for in- 
dustry maintain that the United States pro- 
gram is proceeding at a proper pace. But 
there are many informed dissenters. Sena- 
tor ALBERT GorRE, of Tennessee, has proposed 
a Government reactor program based on the 
failure of private industry since the passage 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to make 
the necessary degree of progress. As the 
Senator stated recently: 

“However laudable may have been the 
motives of the proponents of this act, 2 
years of its operation offer conclusive evi- 
dence that we are simply not getting ahead 
with the job with proper efficiency and 
prompt development of atomic power.” 

“Commissioned Murray goes a step further 
and has proposed that the Government un- 
dertake the construction of reactors pro- 
ducing a million kilowatts of electrical power 
here and overseas by 1960. 

What these men have in mind has its 
principal impact upon the problem of our 
world leadership in supplying atomic power 
facilities for the other countries of the 
world. 

The program for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy was nobly conceived. The 
President’s address to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 8, 1953, 
caught the imagination of all mankind. 
Here certainly was a bold attempt to over- 
come what was termed “the fearful atomic 
dilemma.” The President’s words were in- 
spiring: “The United States pledges before 
you—and therefore the world—* * * to de- 
vote its entire heart and mind to find the way 
by which the miraculous inventiveness of 
man shall not be dedicated to his death but 
consecrated to his life.” 


The Congress in the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 broke the restrictions, which from 
the first had surrounded the field of atomic 
energy, and established the legal framework 
for a broad program of assistance and coop- 
eration. It did this because it realized the 
need for leadership in bringing the benefits 
of this great force to the peoples of the world 
and the political advantage which would 
follow United States leadership. 


That the world looked to the United States 
for leadership cannot be denied, nor can the 
fact that we held ourselves as willing to 
accept the responsibilities which accompany 
that leadership. 

It would be unfair to say that only little 
has been accomplished in the period which 
has followed the President’s historic ad- 
dress and the passage of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. During that period there was 
convened the First International Confer- 
ence on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
attended by representatives of some 73 na- 
tions and, during which, there was a heart- 
ening exchange of information on a broad 
scale. The United States Government has 
negotiated agreements for cooperation pro- 
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viding for assistance and collaboration and 
for a supply of reactor fuel with some 30 
nations. A 12-nation working level group 
of the United Nations has agreed upon a 
draft charter with the creation and organ- 
ization of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency. The President has allocated for 
distribution abroad in support of reactor 
projects 20,000 kilograms of valuable 
uranium 235. 

Viewed in the light of attitudes and ac- 
tions of just a few years ago, these accom- 
plishments are indeed encouraging; but it is 
my heartfelt belief that even so, and con- 
sidering further the difficulties of putting 
into operation and administering such a 
program, our words still outrun our deeds. 
It is my fear that the indications for the 
future portend that the responsibilities 
which we have accepted will exceed our ac- 
complishments. Such can only defeat the 
high and noble intentions and expectations 
with which the atoms-for-peace program 
Was conceived. 

What is the difficulty, what has happened, 
and what is needed? 

We have attempted to place the admin- 
istration of this great program into the pat- 
tern of ordinary governmental operations. 
Any one familiar with the processes of our 
Government will understand the complexi- 
ties which this has developed. 

As a result, there is lacking a single au- 
thoritative responsible governmental unit 
dedicated to the fulfillment of the aims of 
the program, without redtape, and without 
the jurisdictional disputes and governmental 
infighting which inevitably follows. 

The Atomic Energy Commission rightfully 
has assumed the lead in carrying the pro- 
gram forward, but it does not have that 
single authority and responsibility which is 
so essential. ‘It must become involved, and 
thus the program must become involved, 
with the Department of State and with the 
various seemingly unrelated policies and pro- 
grams of that Department. It must become 
involved with the International Cooperation 
Administration, with all of the entangle- 
ments, procedures, and inconsistencies which 
apply generally to our foreign aid program. 
As a result, ‘the atoms-for-peace program 
stands in danger of becoming submerged by 
other programs. 

I submit that the program should, to the 
utmost possible, stand alone as a simple, 
ambitious, and determined effort that would 
have as an immediate objective the con- 
struction and operation of power reactors 
abroad, with a definite near-term timetable 
as its core. Today the United States Gov- 
ernment is not building nor planning to 
build a single power reactor abroad. 

We cannot treat this great effort simply 
as another phase of technical assistance. As 
Senator Pastore, of Rhode Island, who occu- 
pies a position of real eminence in the field, 
recently said before the Senate in connection 
with the proposed International Atomic 
Energy Agency: 

“The only things that will make it work— 
and the only things that could make it 
work are the reactors which we are yet 
to build.” 

This applies to the whole atoms-for-peace 
program. Senator Pastore said further: 

“The international agreement is not worth 
the paper it is written on unless we build 
the reactors which will convert special 
nuclear material into electricity and power. 
The whole crux of the international agency 
idea lies in our ability to get on with the job 
to build these reactors.” 

This should be the basic approach—ts I 
have said, simple, specific, and determined, 
carried forth by a clear, unmistakable com- 
mand decision. 

We have in this country on other occa- 
sions in history gone forth with great pro- 
grams thought to be impossible. When we 
have succeeded, it was done because the 
program was uncomplicated in its essence, 
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direct and imaginative, because it had a 
priority understood throughout the Govern- 
ment, and because the organizational ma- 
chinery to finish the job carried the neces- 
sary authority to‘do so. 

Great programs accomplish the seem- 
ingly impossible and translate an idea into 
® reality. It is in the same spirit of single- 
mindedness and purpose that we should ap- 
proach the problem of getting power re- 
actors built abroad. Let us not diffuse 
responsibility, but rather let us give to one 
unit of our Government full authority to 
achieve the established objectives. And of 
crucial importance, let us assign to that task 
the dollars which will insure it can be done, 

Toward this end, I recommend that the 
Congress give to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion the authority to allocate up to a billion 
dollars to be made available, through any 
means at its command, for the construction, 
within the next 4 years, of at least 10 power 
reactors abroad, these to be followed within 
the following 6 years by another 40 reactors. 
I emphasize number of reactors rather than 
large numbers of kilowatts of installed 
power because in many places of the world, 
quite small amounts of power would be the 
proper way to accomplish the objectives of 
the program. 

And let us not complicate the realization 
of this goal by entangling it in the diffi- 
culties of other phases of our foreign policy, 
or consider this simply as technical or finan- 
cial assistance in the conventional sense. 

We have spent many billions of dollars in 
developing an atomic-weapons program, de- 
signed to maintain peace throughout the 
world. It does not seem to me unreasonable 
to allocate $1 billion for a program of such 
importance for the same objective. The 
ultimate cost of the program will be con- 
siderably less. Even in the present uneco- 
nomic state of reactor-power technology, 
projects could be made partly recoverable. 
As we learn more, the economic self-suffi- 
ciency of the reactors will improve. 

It is not my view that power reactors alone 
should be the sole objective of the program; 
but also that we should intensify our efforts 
in other fields, particularly in the matter of 
training technical personnel and in the 
humanitarian uses of isotopes. But power 
reactors abroad should be and can be the 
dramatic focal point of our effort. 

We have spoken in clear tones to the 
world. Our program for action to imple- 
ment our words should be as inspiring. 

That the program I have suggested raises 
questions and difficult problems cannot be 
denied. The decisions that are to be made 
in carrying it out will make many people un- 
happy. But the hard fact is that time is 
slipping by, and we are talking of a wasting 
asset. Unless we move forward with an 
aggressive, tangible program, the advantage 
we seized in 1953 with the boldness of our 
conceptions will be diminished and, indeed, 
we may awake to find it gone. All the words 
that can be said about the importance of 
atomic energy as a force for survival have 
been said. God grant us boldness in meet- 
ing the challenges of atomic energy, for it 
may well be that our degree of boldness will 
determine the fate of life upon this earth. 





Kennedy Lauds Magnuson Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 


paying a compliment to the record of the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], delivered by W. P. Kennedy, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, at the annual banquet of the 
Northwest Association of Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and _ Ladies 
Auxiliary Lodges, in Spokane, Wash., 
May 26, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY LAUDS MAGNUSON RECORD 
(Address of W. P. Kennedy) 


Here we are—and there you are—again in 
another enjoyable, friendly, and interesting 
annual meeting of the Northwest Association 
of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Ladies Auxiliary lodges. 

The good, wholesome, fraternal spirit so 
prevalent in your wonderful meetings makes 
is difficult to miss one. When Secretary Pat- 
terson’s cordial invitation arrived, its ac- 
ceptance was made so easy by my previous 
enjoyable visits with you. 

The Northwest Association has another un- 
usual and unique feature. It is the only 
international association in our groups. It 
is good to have the brotherhood and auxil- 
iary members of British Columbia join in 
with those of Washington, Oregon, and Mon- 
tana. This is a splendid example of the good 
and friendly relations existing between our 
two great nations. 

Association meetings are always valuable 
to our members for the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and compare notes on progress 
being made in the several areas represented. 

From my first visit to the Northwest, I have 

always thrilled at the wonderful natural ad- 
vantages—the climate, the fertile soil, the 
timber, and the potential for power devel- 
opment. The railroads opened the first real 
opportunity for agricultural and commercial 
expansion—that expansion was limited due 
to lack of power—power at reasonable rates. 
I marvel at the phenomenal change in this 
territory during the past 15 years. Large 
increases in brotherhood membership indi- 
cates there has ben an upsurge of rail trans- 
portation business. The unbelievable in- 
crease in population is another indication of 
the tremendous change. 
_ We do not need to look very far to dis- 
cover the reason for growth in industry, agri- 
culture, and population. We will find that 
the great changes in the Northwest followed 
substantially the same patterns as that de- 
veloped in the Tennessee River Valley follow- 
ing the construction and use of the multi- 
purpose dams on the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries. 

The inquiring person may ask why did it 
take so long to make use of the vast natural 
resources which have been with us, from the 
beginning. The only answer to that momen- 
tous question, is that private enterprise 
would not risk the capital investment neces- 
sary to build the dams large enough to serve 
the purposes of power, flood control, reclama- 
tion, conservation, irrigation, and recreation. 
It remained a job for the people to do through 
the Federal Government. 

That TVA investment of the Government 
in the Tennessee Valley was not a waste of 
Federal funds—it was a Godsend to the peo- 
ple in that territory—it proved to be an im- 
portant saviour to the Nation in its all-out 
effort to win World War II. It did not destroy 
or cripple free enterprise—on the contrary, 
there is more real free enterprise in the Ten- 
nessee Valley today by a hundredfold than 
before TVA. What about the Federal invest- 
ment of taxpayers money? Well, that invest- 
ment is being paid back inte the Federal 
Treasury ahead of time. 

When the farsighted and public-spirited 
Federal lawmakers of the northwestern States 
noted the transfermation of the Tennessee 
Valley, they began the move to develop the 
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Columbia River and its tributary valleys in 
the same manner. The powerful eastern 
capitalists did everything they could to pre- 
vent such a development in the Northwest. 
The newspaper they controlled carried items 
on fear of destroying free enterprise in the 
Northwest. 

Despite the efforts made by the enemies 
of public power and public development of 
the Columbia River Valley for the benefit of 
all of the people, those gallant and deter- 
mined Senators and Congressmen fought on 
and on until they succeeded in securing the 
enabling laws. The lawmakers were favored 
by a President, who also had the interest of 
the people in mind. That President and 
those Senators and Congressmen knew that 
America could not defend itself successfully 
without developing the power potential ef- 
fered by the great Columbia River. 

When I now visit the Northwest and espe- 
cially Washington, I can see the tremendous 
improvements made possible by the Federal 
construction and operation of the great 
multipurpose dams—Grand Coulee, Bonne- 
ville, McNary, Chief Joseph, and others. 

The low-cost electric power developed by 
the great dams has made possible an indus- 
trial expansion never dreamed of in the 
Northwest or in any similar location. Indus- 
trial growth has increased in proportion to 
the availability of low-cost electric power. 
Aluminum is a new industry to Washington. 
Its production alone has created 36,000 new 
jobs. The fabrication of aluminum into ar- 
ticles of commerce requires the employment 
of thousands of others. The new industrial 
workers require the service of additional 
thousands of others in the retail and service 
trades and professions. It all means a grow- 
ing, prosperous Northwest. 

I am convinced the Northwestern States 
will continue to grow and expand in indus- 
trial and agricultural production if-the sane 
and wise program of utilizing the vast natu- 
ral resources will be continued in the future. 

The recent change in the national admin- 
istration of our country has brought great 
concern to those of us who believe that the 
Federal Government should do for the people, 
that which is needed to be done, but is not 
being done by others. 

In this territory you have a good example 
of that change In public policy. A previous 
administration by appropriate action had 
surveys and plans made to continue further 
development of the Columbia River Basin, 
which included the Snake River Valley. That 
proposed improvement included a high, large, 
multipurpose dam in Hells Canyon. 

When President Eisenhower selected the 
Secretary of Interior, he chose a man who 
had consistently opposed development of the 
natural water resources by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As soon as Secretary McKay took 
office he began to follow the Eisenhower pro- 
gram of curtailing Federal dams under con- 
struction, authorized on being planned. The 
most outstanding act of the new Secretary of 
the Interior was to do everything within his 
power to give the Idaho Power Co., a corpo- 
ration owned and controlled by financial 
interests in the State of Maine, rights to 
construct a series of three small dams in the 
Snake River Basin in lieu of the big multi- 
purpose Hells Canyon Dam. 

The Secretary and the Eisenhower admin- 
istration did not seem to be interested in the 
future progress of the Northwest, and par- 
ticularly of that portion available to be 
served by an abundance of low-cost electric 
power from the Snake and Columbia Rivers. 
To give you an idea of thinking prevalent in 
the Eisenhower group on the matter of low- 
cost public power, it is reported that the 
President termed the great beneficial TVA 
as creeping socialism when newsmen asked 
what he thought of it. ‘ 

People who watched with admiring pride 
the miracle changes in the Columbia and 
Tennessee River Valleys became alarmed at 
the President’s words and at the attitude of 
his Secretary of the Interior. 
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It looked terribly bad for a while. The 
Nation had elected a President who was ready 
to give the utility interests all they wanted 
in curbing or destroying the ability, of the 
people to use the natural resources for the 
public good. 

Following the attempt to give the Hells 
Canyon to the Idaho Power ,Co. came the 
smelly rotten fiasco to destroy the future 
effectiveness of TVA through Dixon-Yates 
deal of providing Federal funds to finance a 
gigantic privately owned electric plant. 

The big giveaway boys overlooked the ef- 
fective roadblocks in their pathway. The 
roadblocks were stalwart statesmen, elected 
by the people—who believed in the people 
and who were willing to fight against all 
odds in protecting the pepple’s interests. 

From the State of Washington there was 
WARREN MAGNUSON, of Seattle, and HENRY 
Jackson, of Everett, United States Senators, 
and in the House of Representatives Don 
MaGNuUSON, the Congressman at Large. All 
three of them stood firmly and steadfastly 
against the giveaways—against the powerful 
utilities and the eastern bankers—against 
the administration’s Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. May I add that all three of them have 
excellent voting records in the interest of 

e ople. 
nese now in the midst of a critical and 
important campaign. The forces of reaction 
are working hard to defeat Senator WARREN 
MacGNuson. He is up for election this year. 
The same reactionary forces fighting Mac- 
NUSON in Washington are also fighting WAYNE 
MorsE in Oregon. Both of these courageous 
Senators are opposed because they have dared 
to stand up in support of the people’s inter- 

ests. 

Who is this man, the big utilities, the 
eastern bankers and other reactionaries are 
fighting? What’s his record? WarREN Mac- 
NUSON first came to the notice of the broth- 
erhood when he was serving as &8 member in 
the Washington Legislature. While serving in 
that body, he drafted the General Welfare Act 
which later became the State’s first pension 
law. During his first term he was author 
of the first Unemployment Compensation Act 
to be adopted by the State of Washington. 

When Macnuson Was a candidate for Con- 
gress in 1936 he had the full support of the 
brotherhood. He was elected. * He was re- 
elected each 2 years until he became a can- 
didate for United States Senator in 1944, 
when he was elected and reelected in 1950. 


As Congressman and as Senator, WARREN 
MacNuvuson has actively supported every piece 
of liberal and public interest legislation. He 
was one of the first supporters of legislation 
to develop the Columbia River Valley. He 
has consistently supported the appropriations 
for the urgently needed projects. He has op- 
posed the Eisenhower administration’s at- 
tempts to cripple, slow down, or destroy those 
valuable public improvements. 

Senator Macnvuson has supported the 
farmers’ ideas of farm relief legislation. He 
believes it is impossible to have real pros- 
perity with the farmers receiving less and less 
each year for the products they sell. Pros- 
perity should be for all. 

The Senator has stood foursquare in the 
fight for adequate aid. to the schools. He 
was the original sponsor of the National 
Science Foundation—an institution devoted 
to bringing about the training of more 
scientists, so sorely needed in this fast de- 
veloping scientific age. He sponsored the bill 
for the National Cancer Institute which has 
grown into the National Institutes of Health 
with extensive research facilities. 

Senator MaGNuson has supported labor un- 
ions in their efforts to secure favorable labor 
relations laws. He vigorously opposed the 
Taft-Hartley Act and did all he could to pre- 
vent the inclusion of section 14-b, giving 
States the right to enact the so-called right- 
to-work laws. f 

The Senator has been a good friend of the 
railroad workers throughout his legislative 
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career. As chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce he is in a 
powerful position to make his desires effec- 
tive. He supported the 1951 amendments to 
the Railway Labor Act. He has worked hard 
for the several amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Acts. He is coauthor of S. 3654 
amendments to the Retirement Act provid- 
ing for 15-percent increase in annuities and 
deduction of retirement taxes from the Fed- 
eral income tax. He is the author of S. 2420 
reducing the limitation of the hours of serv- 
ice to 14 hours with 10 hours off duty. 

The Senator’s record in behalf of the peo- 
ple and in behalf of the workers in labor 
unions is such that I could go on for con- 
siderable time in giving detail accounts of 
his services to you and to the other workers 
of your State and of the Nation. I am 
fearful of the Republican candidate oppos- 
ing Senator MAGNUSON. That candidate 
would support the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in its efforts against adequate farm 
supports, in its efforts to crush labor unions, 
through appointments of antilabor members 
of the National Labor Relations Board, in its 
efforts to curtail, slowdown, and destroy the 
public-power programs of developing our 
natural-water resources. The workers 
throughout the Nation are hopefully watch- 
ing what you in Washington, and you in 
Oregon do on election day—in keeping the 
militant, progressive Senators in office. 

Keep the splendid teams of Morse and 
NEUBERGER, Of Oregon, and MaGNUSON and 
Jackson, of Washington, in the Nation's 
Capital. They would serve your interests. 

In the State of Washington you also have 
Congressman at Large DON MaGNusSON—Wwith 
an excellent record. Send him back to 
Washington, D. C., where he can help War- 
REN MAGNUSON and HENRY JACKSON. 

It’s great to be living in democratic Amer- 
ica where we have the gight to vote. It’s 
a right we should always exercise. We should 
realize how valuable that vote of ours can 
be to us, if we will use it in our own behalf. 
I am happy to inform that Grand President 
Mary Gorman, of the ladies auxiliary, co- 
operates fully with the brotherhood in our 
legislative and political activities. I am 
sorry she could not be with us on this joy- 
ous occasion. It is good that we could have 
Vice President Margaret Donahue with us, 
in her district and also as representing Sis- 
ter Gorman. 

In the State of Washington you have an- 
other big fight—the enemies of union labor 
are taking advantage of section 14-b of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Their cleverly devised 
scheme is Officially known as initiative No. 
198. It has been advertised as the right- 
to-work amendment. Do not vote for it— 
vote against it. The proposed amendment 
does not give anyone a right to work—it is 
only a device to cripple the effectiveness of 
labor unions in your State. 

It is important that all of you become 
qualified voters—register—if that is neces- 
sary—have all members of your family to 
also register—urge your friends to do the 
same. Then each and every one of you— 
vote—vote against initiative No. 198. Keep 
the labor unions of Washington strong and 
militant. Strong labor unions are the sur- 
est guaranties of keeping our Nation free 
from ail vestiges of communism and totali- 
tarianism. 

A strong, alert Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen is the best assurance train service 
and bus employees can have. Prepare now 
for the primary election September 11 and 
for the general election November 6. The 
best preparation you can make—for your- 
selves and for your brotherhood’s future is 
in support of Senator WarrEN MaGNuson 
and those who will stand with him. 

Really it will give you a glorious feeling 
to exercise your right to participate in your 
Government by voting in the elections and 
then you can join all those who do in sing- 
ing God Bless America. 


May 28 
Fiscal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in 5 years and for the fourth, 
time since the depression the Federal 
budget will be in balance when the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal year ends this coming 
June 30, 1956. 

Tax rates since the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration came into power have been 
cut substantially, but due to higher in- 
dividual incomes and business prosperity 
generally the Federal revenue has been 
larger. 

There is reason to believe the Federal 
surplus will amount to $1.8 billion or 
perhaps even $2 billion, and if there is 
continued prosperity and no great 
changes in the international situation 
the 1957 surplus ought to exceed the 
1956 figure. 

I have wondered, Mr. Speaker, if this 
situation justified a tax cut this year or 
perhaps if rather than risk a preelection 
tax reduction bill it might not be wiser 
to delay consideration until next Jan- 
uary. 

As the Representative of the con- 
gressional district which has the highest 
ratio of organized union labor in the 
United States, I submitted a question- 
naire to union leaders on this subject. 
Some of the replies mentioned the opin- 
ion expressed was of the individual of- 
ficer of the union. A few responses in- 
dicated the question had been submitted 
to the membership before answering. 

A tabulation of viewpoint showed a 
divided opinion: 

Sixteen labor leaders favored immedi- 
ate tax reduction, and eight of them took 
special pains to write in that it should 
be for low-income groups. 

Nine labor leaders favored waiting un- 
til the President’s recommendation after 
the next election. Two of these nine 
wrote in a specification that any relief at 
that time should be for low-income indi- 
viduals. 

Seventeen labor leaders answered in 
support of reducing the national debt. 


The questionnaires returned are from 
the officials of unions representing, I 
would estimate, about 20 percent of the 
population of my district, and I rather 
imagine the thinking of these replies re- 
fiects pretty closely the views of the union 
membership. 

Incidentally, to clarify the previous 
Statistical statement, this is the way I 
phrased the inquiry in a personal letter 
to each union official: 


DFAR I would greatly appreciate 
your views on an important Federal policy 
affecting the members of your organization. 

As you know, there is every indication that 
the United States Treasury for the fiscal year 
ending this coming June 30 will show a $2 
billion budget surplus, and also a cash sur- 
plus for the first time in sevgral years. 

Mr. David Lawrence, writing in U. S. News 
& World Report, advises: 

“Politicians will be seeking to give away 
that surplus to those in low-income brackets 
on the mistaken theory that this will be of 
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real benefit to them. Yet this would be the 
very group hit by inflation. 

“What would be of more benefit to more 
people would be to reduce the national debt 
by $2 billion.” 

My questions have to do with your views 
on tax reduction. Would you mark them in 
the proper spaces below, and return this to 
me in the enclosed self-addressed envelope? 

Thanking you for your favor, Iam 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress. 


eects te T favor tax reduction now. 

epics I favor delay until President’s recom- 
mendations in 1957. 

discal ds I favor reduction of national debt. 

Comments: 


In a few instances I wrote officers of 
international unions with headquarters 
either here in the Nation’s Capital or 
outside of my district. Of the 9 re- 
sponses from this group, 6 favored im- 
mediate tax reduction, of which 4 wrote 
in that it should be for low-income 
groups. One favored a delay and two 
supported reduction of national debt. 


To me, Mr. Speaker, the greatest con- 
tribution of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and in which I share some pride, 
is the halting of inflation which had been 
destroying the buying power of the work- 
ing man’s wages. In one 6-month pe- 
riod in 1950, according to a statement 
of the present majority leader made to 
the House on February 26, 1953, the 
consumers of this country suffered a loss 
of more than $16 billion. Food prices 
alone rose 114% percent. And that 
comes from a Member of the party in 
control of Congress at the time. 

As a member of the Eisenhower team 
during 1953 and 1954 when the Repub- 
licans controlled the Congress, I sat and 
listened to various Democratic Members 
attacking our program. The then mi- 
nority Members fought our attempts to 
hold the line to a moderate spending 
program. I remember one _ instance 
when a supplementary appropriation was 
before the House; the statement was 
made that certain requested funds were 
included in the bill although it was be- 
lieved more money could not be spent 
before June 30 and there would be an 
unexpended balance at the end of the 
fiscal year. Nevertheless, the minority 
party insisted on increasing the amount 
of that appropriation. Every means was 
used to embarrass and thwart the en- 
deavors of the Republicans to control 
expenditures. 

Meanwhile we were continually 
charged with failing to keep our pre- 
election promises to work toward a bal- 
anced budget. We were called fiscally 
irresponsible. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we hear no more of 
such charges. We do not hear, either, 
about the depression which the Demo- 
crats tried to talk the country into just 
prior to the 1954 election. 

The present 1956 Federal budget sur- 
plus has quieted a great deal of partisan 
shouting and demagoguery. 

For myself, Mr. Speaker, I frankly get 
much satisfaction from being associated 
with a sound program and with, for ex- 
ample, a man like the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Humphrey knows what 
the problem is and what policies are 


needed to protect the finances of the 


country. He believes in fiscal responsi- 
bility and practices it. 

We Republicans, I admit, are not in- 
clined to be politically expedient. For 
example, right now certain Democrats 
from the Pacific Northwest are trying to 
label the Republicans as a giveaway 
party. In that connection, when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his administration 
recommended against a tax cut in an 
election year in the face of a budget 
surplus, it certainly does not reflect a 
policy of political expediency or fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

A prime example of “giveaway” was on 
May 24in a House vote on the conference 
report on Senate Joint Resolution 135, 
providing payment to the Crow Indian 
Tribe for transfer of right-of-way for 
the Yellowtail Dam unit in the Missouri 
River Basin project. It was typical of 
political expediency. 

As the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER] said in explaining why the 
Republican conferees did not sign the 
conference report: 

It was a political vote, pure and simple. 
I understand the Indians vote in Montana. 
They carry some political weight and many 
groups back them. 


Under this legislation, it was proposed 
to buy, except for the mineral and rec- 
reational rights which the Indians would 
retain, less than 6,000 acres. The De- 
partment of Interior estimated the value 
of this land at $36,000. The Democratic 
House committee agreed to $1,500,000, 
which the House in turn voted. The 
Democratic-controlled Senate changed 
this to $5 million. 

The Democratic members of the con- 
ference committee did not offer any re- 
sistance to the Senate figure of $5 mil- 
lion. There was no effort to compromise 
the difference between the $1.5 million 
and $5 million. 

One excuse given the House was that 
the funds came from existing appropria- 
tions for the project and are reimbursa- 
ble from the sale of power. 

I do not think there is any difference 
whether this Democratic giveaway of 
$5 million eventually comes from future 
power revenues or from the general 
government revenues; it is the peoples’ 
money. 

Only one Democrat voted with 125 
Republicans against this giveaway. In 
campaign years the Democratic Party 
may lack funds, but it does not lack re- 
sourcefulness in using Federal appro- 
priations for campaign purposes. 

This is only one example of the free- 
spending political party that has tried 
to falsely lable its opposition with its 
own crime. I mention this giveaway 
in the interest of accuracy in order that 
the record may be clear as to which 
political party is fiscally responsible with 
the taxpayers’ money. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I say 
President Eisenhower’s slogan is the one 
to follow. He says, “Doing the right 
thing is good politics.” 

Personally I believe with the President 
that the right thing today is to refrain 
from the temptation of trying to write 
a tax reduction just before the election. 
If Democratic political enthusiasm runs 
away, like its inflation and giveaway 
programs in the past have run away, it 


would be unfortunate for the citizens 
of this country. There will be ample 
opportunity to reduce rates next Jan- 
uary. And then, Mr. Speaker, let us not 
forget, as union leadership obviously has 
not forgotten, that low-income groups 
need relief from present high taxes. I 
suggest low-income family groups in 
particular. 

Meanwhile, all due credit and praise 
to the Republican leadership for this 
fiscal program which has produced a 
Federal surplus, 





G Ray Miller: Man of Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion and the world has been vitally in- 
terested in the development of the Salk 
polio vaccine that is proving to be a 
marvelous deterrent for one of the 
scourges of mankind. . 

Our Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has made continuing studies 
on this important subject. One of these 
studies included a trip to Indianapolis 
where a visit was made to the Eli Lilly 
& Co. plant where most of this famous 
vaccine is being produced. 

Many individuals have contributed to 
the development and production of this 
product. One of these men, Mr. C. Ray 
Miller, recently was honored as the man 
of the year by the Alpha Pi Chapter of 
Kappa Sigma, Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. I had the privilege of 
being in college and in the fraternity 
with Ray Miller. 

For these reasons, under unanimous 
consent, I include a news story from the 
Kappa Sigma Caveman of May 15, 1956, 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

C. Ray MILLER: MAN oF YEAR 

C. Ray Miller, 1921, has been voted Alpha 
Pi’s man of the year for 1956. 

Brother Miller, 57, achieved national dis- 
tinction last year in the supervision of the 
production of the Salk polio vaccine at Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, where he is vice 
president in charge of production. Eli Lilly 
was the only major company producing the 
vaccine constantly, never having taken it off 
the market during governmental checking. 

A native of Crawfordsville, Brother Miller 
was a junior Phi Beta Kappa at Wabash, as 
well as serving on the Glee Club and Bache- 
lor staff. He served as G. M. of Alpha Pi 
during his senior year. 

After graduation, he studied chemistry 
with an assistantship at Cornell. He passed 
the Indiana Pharmacy Board examinations 
in 1922, and became manager of a Hook’s 
drugstore in Indianapolis. He went to work 
for Eli Lilly in 1923 as a medical service rep- 
resentative. 

In 1938, he was promoted to manager of 
the merchandise development and control 
department, and during World War II he as- 
sisted the Armed Forces in developing a 
package for blood plasma. 

He has served as Lilly’s director of pro- 
duction since 1944. He was named vice 
president of the production component 
(which employs 40 percent of Lilly’s force) 
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in 1948, and has increased unit production 
to record levels in 1955. Last year he was 
named to the board of directors of Eli Lilly & 


Two nephews are members of the Alpha 
Pi alumni group. W. R. Kirtley, M. D., 1936 
is also associated with the Lilly Co., and J. M. 
Kirtiey, M. D., 1932 is alumnus adviser of 
Alpha Pi. 


Antarctic Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolutions 207, 209, and 245 were intro- 
duced by myself and others calling upon 
the Secretary of the Interior to furnish 
the House with information in his pos- 
session respecting Antarctic, both phy- 
sical, historical, and legal. In view of 
the very large sums spent and being 
spent by the United States in this region, 
it is deemed prudent to have such in- 
formation readily available. Notwith- 
standing, the Secretary has not viewed 
these measures with favor. The follow- 
ing letter to the editor appearing in a 
recent edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor indicates why the objectives of 
these House Resolutions should be at- 
tained: 

ANTARCTIC CLAIMS 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

Reference is made to an article, Teams 
Map Grahamland, British Push Survey of 
Antarctic Sector by Air, by one of your staff 
in London, in your March 5 issue. 

This article contains numerous references 
to Antarctic place names and territorial 
claims not recognized by the Government of 
the United States. Since your- staff corre- 
spondent may not have realized this, the 
following information is supplied. 

Teams Map Grahamland (headline). 

Agcording to the United States Board on 
Geographical Names (BGN), which deter- 
mines the names to be used in official United 
States documents and maps, this area is 
properly called the Palmer Peninsula after its 
discoverer, the American sealing captain, 
Nathan Palmer. 

“Slices radiating from the South Pole are 
carved up between Australia, New Zealand, 
Norway, France, and Great Britain.” 

The fact that the United Kingdom does not 
recognize the claims of Argentina and Chile 
(which conflict with those of the United 
Kingdom) should not cause the names of 
these countries to be elimimated from a list 
of claimants. 

“With a large unclaimed slice to which 
American exploration might give the United 
States prior claim should she care to ac- 
cept it.” 

The only exploration in the unclaimed area 
is by Americans. But United States nationals 
have originally explored (i. e., seen for the 
first time) more of the areas claimed by other 
countries than the nationals of all the other 
countries added together. 

“New claims are being staked to these 
southern polar regions.” 

This office knows of no such new claims. 

“Although many photographs have been 
taken by previous explorers in the Antarctic; 
these have been mostly obliques snapped at 
random.” 

The United States Navy Operation High 
Jump took 75,000 trimetrogon reconnaissance 
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mapping air photos on one expedition, more 
than all the air photos of Antarctica made by 
all nations on all previous expeditions, The 
American Ronne expedition took another 
14,000 such air photos. Thousands of vertical 
photos were made on other United States 
expeditions. 

“The Hunting Air Survey is the first at- 
tempt ever to give three-dimensional cover- 
age over so large an area in the Antarctic.” 

United States air photos of a single expe- 
dition a decade ago produced many times 
more three-dimensional coverage of Antarc- 
tica than the Hunting Air Survey will. 

JOHN H. ROSCOE, 
Scientific Adviser, United States 
Antarctic Programs. 
WASHINGTON. 


Mystic and Magic Numbers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mtr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESS(ONAL 
Recorp the attached editorial, Mystic 
and Magic Numbers, which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of May 24, 1956: 

MYSTIC AND MAGic NUMBERS 


To the ancients, 7 and 5 were mystic 
numbers and legend tells us quite persua- 
sively of their powers. Even nowadays there 
is some magic about them; the Supreme 
Court the other day backed up a Federal 
Communications Commission ruling and en- 
dowed 7 and 5 with legal power. 

The FCC has a rule which says that it is 
perfectly all right for an individual or a com- 
pany to own 7 standard radio stations, 7 
FM stations and 5 TV stations. To own 
more than that, the FCC says, would do in- 
jury to the public interest. Thus the Storer 
Broadcasting Co., which already owns 5 TV 
stations, was denied a hearing on its applica- 
tion to acquire a sixth. The case went to 
the Supreme Court and the Justices said 
Storer should have had a hearing but that 
the FCC had a right to choose any numbers 
it wanted to anyway. 

Now we aren't disposed to quarrel with the 
FCC’s position that the public interest could 
be affected by what goes on in the broad- 
casting business. Five TV stations owned by 
one man certainly could adversely affect that 
interest. But it would not be the act of 
ownership that affected the public interest; 
it would be the activities of the five TV 
stations. That same man could damage the 
public interest if he owned only one station— 
except, of course, that there are already suf- 
ficient laws and FCC rules governing the 
conduct of broadcasting stations. 

Radio and TV stations differ in size, loca- 
tion, financial assets and influence all over 
the country. Even if all were exactly alike 
in those respects, it would be difficult to un- 
derstand how the FCC chose the particular 
number it uses. If ownership of 7 stand- 
ard and 7 FM stations is acceptable, why 
not also 7 TV stations? Why not seven 
TV stations and nothing else? 

There is, indeed, something mystical about 
this choice of magic numbers—7 and 5 
serve the public interest; 8 and 6 do not— 
and we are as mystified as the next person. 

Even the Supreme Court didn’t try to ex- 
plain why some numbers are good numbers 
and other numbers are bad numbers. In 
fact we doubt if it can be explained except, 
maybe, by a seventh son of a seventh son. 


May 
Our Mutual Security Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, we shall 
soon have before us for consideration 
the Mutual Security Agency appropria- 
tion bill which, in more understandable 
terms to the public, means our foreign 
aid spending program. The amount of 
aid extended to foreign countries since 
the inception of this program has 
reached staggering proportions. It 
seems appropriate that we reexamine 
our commitments thus far and attempt 
to arrive at the correct position in regard 
to a continuance of these expenditures. 

The aid which this Government has 
extended to all countries and interna- 
tional organizations for the period cov- 
ering World War II and the postwar 
period ending June 30, 1955, amounts to 
$108,847,779,000. This total does not 
include United States capital invest- 
ments in the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, $635 mil- 
lion, and the International Monetary 
Fund, $2,750 million. 

Summary of aid 
Lend-lease, July 1, 1940, to 

June 30, 1955 
Grants in aid, July 1, 1940, 

to June 30, 1955 
Net loans, July 1, 1940, to 

June 30, 1955 


$48, 767, 777, 000 
43, 459, 158, 000 
16, 620, 844, 000 


Summary total 108, 847, 779, 000 


The foreign aid program began with 
the lend-lease shipments on July 1, 1940. 
In the postwar years, one appropriation 
after another has followed in rapid 
succession. 

The extension of these huge sums dur- 
ing World War II in foreign aid is un- 
derstandable. We were engaged in an 
all-out war, and we felt the need of win- 
ning it at any cost. But let us look at 
the aid extended since the close of the 
war. 


Between July 1, 1945, and June 30, 
1955, the United States disbursed gross 
foreign aid in the amount of $60,719,- 
482,000. It is difficult for the average 
individual to understand the impact 
upon our economy of such huge sums. 
If we were to spread this postwar cost 
over the householders of the Nation, it 
would be found this program will cost 
every householder of the Nation $1,277. 

There is a general impression that the 
corporations and the rich pay the bulk 
of these expenditures. This, however, 
is not the case. The President in his 
budget for 1957 gives the following esti- 
mate of receipts: 

[In billions] 


Other taxes 
Miscellaneous receipts 
Refund of receipts 


Does not the average family play an 
important part in the support of our 
financial structure? The answer is 
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“Yes.” The working men and women, 
as well as the corporations, carry this 
burdensome load. In the budget esti- 
mates listed above, it is seen that the 
individual income taxes account for 
more than half of our total tax collec- 
tions. There are 50 million Federal tax- 
payers whose net yearly incomes are 
below $5,000. This large group pays 
about 60 percent of the total income 
taxes collected by the Federal Treasury. 
There are only 2 million Federal tax- 
payers whose net incomes are above 
$5,000. 

Our income-tax rates run from 22 
percent in the lowest bracket to 92 per- 
cent in the highest bracket. If we 
Should confiscate all incomes over 
$10,000 by levying a 100-percent tax, it 
would not raise enough money to run 
the Government for more than 2 
months. So, in spite of the fact that we 
are “soaking the rich’ for about all we 
can get, the brunt of support for this 
spending spree is falling upon the indi- 
vidual with a salary under $5,000. 

It should be remembered, too, that a 
considerable sum is collected in hidden 
taxes. Taxes upon about every purchase 
made: Theater tickets, transportation, 
purses, jewelry, alarm clecks, hand lo- 
tions, and many other articles. Tele- 
phene companies have calculated that 
taxes on each telephone installed in the 
home amount to more than $3 per tele- 
phone. Yes, we meet these taxes at 
every turn, and it is*time the working 
men and women become conscious of 
the inroads of taxes upon their economy. 

The belief held by some that our for- 
eign-aid spending program is solely for 
the purpose of rebuilding the free na- 
tions of Europe, and assisting them to 
rearm with modern weapons is erro- 
neous. The fact of the matter is our 
foreign-aid program has encompassed 
most of the nations of the world. It is 
believed that the taxpayers have a.right 
to know where their money has gone, 
and, with this in mind, the following in- 
formation has been’ gathered from-au- 
thoritative sources. 


Lend-lease, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1955 
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Ss ce h gt ac taeda ala er eaten a 237, 000 
BPPIWIM . .2 cc cw ence ese nen en 59, 480, 000 
United Kingdom. _----------- 341, 462, 000 
Ta Breck aeescants-ace 12, 300, 000 
ON EE Se ee ee men 3, 000, 00C 
DT RIG cee ed ne wom 2, 300, 000 
Chine (Formosa) ...-.<.-..-- 729, 418, 000 
Czechoslovakia-_.--..-..-----.- 2,000 
DUGG Si oot k cece cen cdcane 372, 441, 000 
CONN ein keno cn Soe 5, 956, 000 
ee ee ae 750, 000 
Italy (civilian supplies) -.---- 134, 444, 000 
STOCRETIGNEE.. co cca cocci cwucn 64, 344, 000 
PRINE oo ods acdc cute « 92, 000 
Saudi Arabia.._.......-.....-<0 1, 591, 000 
Ce S, Ri ccncscensetinmmsen 277, 254, 000 
Yugoslavia.-_----------.-----< 76, 000 
Unspecified._.....-----....-< 29, 364, 000 

OE i icionipecinaee 2, 039, 490, 000 
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Grants in aid, July 1, 1945—-June 30, 1955 


Poo ee $198, 000 
SE adic nie hi crtehegs ices aeneibicincect 30, 833, 000 
ies ah ete Sai ick artic 17, 432, 000 
Reka epicntaan scent Gsmrarennciuenien 9, 499, 000 
Cerda k ce 6, 105, 000 
oe 5, 953, 000 
NR cictiics artes litle tabainiccdk Senshi po 1, 249, 000 
Dominican Republic___.___. 1, 675, 000 
IN eS ct cipli chic tcir cher is meesestngn ect 7, 547, 000 
a es 3, 708, 000 
(JONI a Cameos nce nn a 7, 364, 000 
a elicitin isin ees 9, 367, 000 
MEG se i 4, 569, 000 
DR idiicete tata hrcee ek ween acces 104, 105, 000 
Nei eect mees 2, 896, 000 
arsed etl 5, 216, 000 
BINNIE ict rain cnac am erties 7, 243, 000 
Serie eaten again cee cimnnsion ct 13, 157, 000 
NN astern niet sss onan cents 1, 892, 000 
TN ia ctl even ccenes 2, 069, 000 
Unspecified Latin America__. 288, 792, 000 
BE 2, 909, 000 
Paitin pein mn cies 20, 444, 000 
a a is iinewnnsnecsitinn 1, 054, 315, 000 
Ce 521, 863, 000 
United Kingdom-_.-_..--.-.._.. 3, 396, 096, 000 
aie ic ete trashy tt cet renin 239, 000 
a 43, 000 
Poe 75, 000 
British Honduras___-__-__-_. 80, 000 
Leeward and Windward Is- 

ee 101, 000 
I ciait telnet ctnielicideaneico anes scenes 3, 964, 000 
a tier takes at nieces eine 107, 000 
Federation of Malaya____.__- 354, 000 
Federation of Rhodesia____-_- 1, 000 
oe et eg on pe 10, 000 
Se Uri at acc enna 1, 808, 000 
See tibikn eke o NS sare 128, 459, 000 
IM ie Sia ih cape moans 3, 000 
I that ser aes oid i es ashes 331, 000 
Nigeria__..- Staci is cn aiiianines 8, 000 
PSE bccn enn 121, 639, 000 
ee ee 1, 000 
ici nie ohare 9, 000 
Pid dititndeem asec ccun 20, 505, 000 
Cee dade aeehmn acta 1, 209, 077, 000 
Czechoslovakia__._._._____ 185, 825, 000 
PE ih cietcee cena 247, 524, 000 
Mile didactic tind ns sachin ich 21, 451, 000 
Be te ce eeie ous sce 6, 932, 000 
UE thdcinn mension 2, 544, 000 
SR ela het S oS se tes 3, 746, 883, 000 
TORI aarti ts so Seti cnigiinnienn sion 107, 090 
French Morocco. «....—..... 552, 000 
Tatts casita caress conic wires 274, 000 
a a 17, 351, 000 


Germany, Federal Republic. 3,753, 147, 000 


Te ae 1, 627, 954, 000 
NOS sail cae Sie indinicoe acon aimsee 5, 856, 000 
IN Ee iss EE sisi cs sew ee 29, 571, 000 
Maas aie teanessscirteowa ok 305, 246, 000 
TN <6 48 Boek ads 109, 218, 000 
See these ntse die cece 157, 134, 000 
Nc etic Meanie aa 5, 945, 000 
ain ities ecm 18, 346, 000 
IG de a hie io a aR seit coins 231, 363, 000 


2, 421, 889, 000 
2, 537, 675, 000 


iti Binindelicnntininian mpi 21, 038, 000 
Os ee a 1, 166, 632, 000 
ae a a ee. 11, 926, 000 
OUR hlte cae toate 5, 609, 000 
Ep Gdii ctickcb cas ccwenee 15, 370, 000 
Ses c cable nabnwcats 2, 216, 000 
Netherlands and Surin:_____. 846, 020, 000 
IOs ctominilinte dein Biases wenn 234, 541, 000 
indie tai opcicnldaiithvmcnccitr enti 175, 000 
SR ies sikcrth since cami 745, 462, 000 
SN ii chine sage Sica ace erties we 364, 886, 000 
Nid nities acai a 15, 833, 000 
BIS ctctbencseniso 2, 792, 000 
A satelite ak tprcecnchinahing Gisns 37, 548, 060 
ns tetcteteiectictctceankncreniccinnt 87, 143, 000 
eI OES est eee 1, 803, 000 
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Dilan, Sie cartes oheiectceconmininns $949, 000 
ait acide tte ennai 17, 000 
MO ic innit Kein ian 26, 103, 000 
eI die Niessen canine 421, 748, 000 
Te AI hain canes eccadamainheeibiend 188, 180, 000 
I Ns sins iach tn ii 688, 288, 000 
Trust Territories in Pacific_. 4, 444, 000 
International organizations. 1,072, 154, 000 
Unspecified areas: 
Asia and Pacific......... 2, 467, 417, 000 
I see ennnticmenna pine 9, 495, 196, 000 
Near East and Africa_..... 1, 356, 547, 000 
South Asisuicnnwiscsenune< a 15, 094, 000 
iii cctnae imienipansiomieiie 317, 165, 000 
OU cranck eeniiieeennicidenn 42, 059, 148, 000 


In addition to the above, authorized 
loans and credits havé*been granted in 
a substantial amount. These loans and 
credits granted to nations all over the 
globe amounted to $16,620,844,000 during 
the period beginning July 1, 1940 and 
ending June 30, 1955. 

No one would challenge for one mo- 
ment the motives behind this giveaway 
program, The nations of Europe had 
been devastated by the ravages of war. 
Their industrial potential had been 
largely destroyed. In the rebuilding 
process, our aid was badly needed. How- 
ever, this program began, 1948, sup- 
posedly, for a 5-year peried, but it has 
continued in force until the present 
day—notwithstanding the fact that 
many of the original recipients of aid 
have been balancing their budgets and 
reducing taxes. This situation has oc- 
curred in recent years when our own 
budget was running a deficit. 

During these years, we have piled upon 
our people a taxload about equal to that 
of the free natiens of the world com- 
bined, and a Federal debt almost twice 
as great as the other nations of the free 
world put together. For many years, 
we have indulged in an unsound fiscal 
policy. During that time, we have piled 
up a Federal debt of approximately 
$275 billion—the greatest debt load that 
any nation has been called upon to bear 
since the dawn of history. We have 
seen the purchasing power of our dollar 
decline to a little more than 50 percent 
of its prewar value. 

This decline of the American dollar 
has had a great impact upon the lives 
and fortunes of the American people. 
The value of life-insurance policies, time 
deposits, E, F, and G savings bonds has 
just about been cut in half. The misery 
caused the old-age pensioner and those, 
who with thrift, had saved something 
for their declining years is sad to relate. 
The question today is, Will the United 
States adopt a policy consistent with its 
resources and taxing power, or will it 
continue to distribute its largess to the 
entire world? 

In the light of facts here presented, 
it seems that, in addition to our efforts 
to make our Nation secure, we must make 
certain that we keep our economy strong 
and our currency sound. Would it not 
be better to think more of the homefront 
for awhile and take a vacation from for- 
eign-aid grants? We may be surprised 
how well other nations can get along 
without us, 
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The chances of a third world war are 
very remote. With the nuclear weapons 
now available, no nation could expect to 
win in a world struggle. There would 
be devastation no end. Russia under- 
stands this situation and has no inten- 
tion of starting a world conflagration. 

When one is trying to reach a deci- 
sion relative to his vote on the mutual- 
security-aid legislation, he is faced with 
many crosscurrents of opinion. Just 
about everyone feels there are nations 
in the world which deserve our assist- 
ance. This program, however, is just 
about all-inclusive. We have extended 
help to many nations which are in bet- 
ter fiscal positior¥ than we are. Not only 
that, we have extended help to nations 
which have never aided us in a military 
conflict and which have profited from 
our own involvement. Examples in this 
category are Brazil, which has received 
$381,686,000, and Sweden, $116,220,000. 

An analysis of our foreign aid spend- 
ing program reveals that through our 
lend-lease program from July 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1945, 62 nations and territories 
were assisted by this program. In the 
years that followed, July 1, 1945, to July 
30, 1955, 24 nations participated in our 
lend-lease program. The grants-in-aid 
during this postwar period reached a 
total of 88 nations and territories. 

It should be noted that not all of these 
nations are friendly. The following 
countries which are certainly not allies 
have benefited by. our mutual security 
program: 

$2, 861, 376, 000 
1, 211, 837, 000 

750, 730, 000 
11, 241, 614, 000 

Most of the aid received by Yugoslavia 
has been extended during recent years 
while that country has been under a 
Communist dictatorship. The aid ex- 
tended to Yugoslavia amounts to more 
than $44 for every man, woman, and 
child in that country. 

The mutual security bill is an omnibus 
measure. When it reaches the House, 
the Congress will be asked to pass upon 
an additional appropriation of approxi- 
mately $3% billion. No one knows 
where all of this money will eventually be 
spent. One cannot support a program 
of this nature—although there are cer- 
tain countries of the world he would like 
to assist. It is believed that the foreign 
aid spending program is wasteful and 
most unfair to the taxpayers who have 
to shoulder this burden. 


Calling the Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to submit the following editorial, which 
appeared in one of the largest weeklies 
in our district, the Lynden Tribune. 
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Dairy farmers in the Lynden, Wash., 
area have supported the self-help dairy 
plan which I introduced, from the be- 
ginning. The editorial from the Tribune 
reveals that Minnesota dairymen are 
now beginning to see the merits of the 
self-help plan. As this editorial points 
out, the farmer will receive no real re- 
lief until the whistle is blown on the po- 
litical maneuvering and the dairyman 
has a chance to run his own business, 
The text of the editorial is as follows: 

A Datry’s VIEW ON SUPPORTS 


In one of the recent issues of the Tribune, 
an editorial appeared condemning poli- 
ticians’ regular routine of campaigning for 
office by kicking around the farm program. 
We stated that if the three major farm organ- 
izations, the Grange, Farmers Union, and 
Farm Bureau would pull together and not 
buck each other, that a workable stable price 
program could be established faster and 
much more easily. 

In support of this, the editorial from May 
edition of the Land O’ Lakes News, pub- 
lished monthly by the Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries in Minneapolis, Minn., is reprinted as 
follows: 

“Let’s get this off of the football field. 

“More and more it should become evident 
to all dairymen that the only way they will 
be able to have a stable price-support pro- 
gram is to get it out of politics and have 
their own self-help program. 

“Each 4 years the dairy prices become a 
political football. This causes instability 
and uncertainty for the dairyman. 

“Congress included in the farm bill sup- 
port prices for manufacturing milk at $3.25. 
The bill has been vetoed. However, through 
presidential order it has been provided that 
manufacturing milk shall be supported at 
$3.25. This is good. 

“However, the dairy industry certainly 
would be in a much better position over 
the long pull if it were running its own self- 
help program and did not have to depend 
on the changing ideas and tides of govern- 
ment. 

“Dairy farmers should do all possible to 
get Congress to pass enabling legislation 
making it possible for farmers to operate 
their own self-help program.” 


The Drum Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Syracuse, N. Y., Post 
Standard entitled “The Drum Contro- 
versy.” I think this editorial sets forth 
clearly some of the tortured reasoning 
employed by the Army these days: 

Next month some 78,000 National Guards- 
men and Army Reservists will begin train- 
ing at Camp Drum, using facilities at the 
best all purpose Army installation in the 
Northeast. 

But after the summer training the camp 
will be silent and deserted, because the Army 
refuses to place it on permanent status. 

Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
has given Representative CLARENCE E. KIL- 
BURN, Of Malone, a detailed explanation of 
why Camp Drum is on a standby basis. It 
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adds nothing to reasons already given, most 
of which are questionable. 

The fact that Exercise Snowdrop had to 
be postponed 6 weeks in 1948 because of in- 
sufficient snow means nothing in the long- 
range weather picture. 

The statement that high maintenance 
costs are no factor because “depreciation 
occurs whether an installation is active or 
inactive” needs clarifying. Depreciation is 
much more rapid on the latter basis. 

Mr. Brucker say that the area “offers no 
outstanding or peculiar terrain or weather 
conditions which require its use for special- 
ized training.” Then why was it chosen in 
the first place? 

As for the denied saving on transportation 
costs by keeping the camp open all year com- 
parative figures should be presented. Camp 
Drum is undeniably near large centers of 
population in the northeast. 

The practice of building huge military in- 
stallations and then abandoning or main- 
taining them on a costly semi-active basis 
requires a better defense than Secretary 
Brucker has presented. 


Patents and Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert an address delivered by me on 
May 24, 1956, in New York City, before 
the New York Patent Law Association 
entitled “Patents and Monopoly”’: . 

I was particularly pleased to receive and 
accept the kind invitation to appear before 
you at this annual dinner meeting for at 
least two reasons. To begin with, my official 
duties serve as a constant reminder of the 
vital relationship between the patent laws 
which have their fountainhead in the Con- 
stitution itself and the antitrust laws which 
are likewise fundamental to the American 
way of industrial and business life. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary 
has a subcommittee with special jurisdic- 
tion over patents, trademarks, and copy- 
rights, as well as appropriate revision of the 
law in this area. As you know, this sub- 
committee has had occasion in the past to 
consider important patent measures includ- 
ing the comparatively recent codification of 
the patent law, in connection with which 
able witnesses have appeared on behalf of 
your association. Legislation that is re- 
ferred to our patent subcommittee must 
next, of course, go to the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee where it receives further careful con- 
sideration before action is taken which helps 
determine whether or not it will finally ap- 
pear on the statute books. 

To deal with monopoly problems, the 
House Judiciary Committee established a 
special committee concerned exclusively with 
antitrust matters and the concentration of 
economic power. The Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee during this Congress has conducted ex- 
tensive hearings into current antitrust prob- 
lems facing the country and is presently en- 
gaged in an inquiry involving key industries 
which fall within the jurisdiction of Federal 
regulatory agencies. 

This brings me to the other reason why 
I particularly welcome the opportunity to 
address you tonight. I have in mind a brand 
of dire and alarmist statements concern- 
ing patent-antitrust problems that have cur- 
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rently come to the fore. For example, one 
distinguished lawyer and friend, for whose 
ability I have great admiration, said this 
to you at your annual dinner last year: 

“The judicial assaults on the patent sys- 
tem in the late thirties and forties are rem- 
iniscent of the hurricanes that pounded the 
eastern seaboard early last fall. * * * By 
injecting into the general patent law anti- 
trust principles in the guise of unclean 
hands, by expanding the concept of patent 
misuse, by eliminating the estoppel between 
patentee and licensee where the license 
agreement contains a price-fixing stipula- 
tion, by invalidating customary license re- 
strictions, and by obliterating the remedy 
of contributory infringement, the courts ef- 
fected radical changes in doctrine, leaving 
this branch of the law in a state of turmoil.” + 

Another distinguished patent practitioner 
makes these even more sweeping allega- 
tions—and I quote: 

“During the last 30 years an antipatent 
movement has developed in the United 
States. It is clearly depicted in events that 
have occurred in all three branches of the 
Government, and never more noticeably than 
in several legal decisions and legislative pro- 
posals that have been made in recent 
months. Principally by means of the anti- 
trust laws, which were not originally in- 
tended for this purpose, our patent system 
is being deliberately emasculated. Large 
corporations have, in effect, been put on 
notice that their research laboratories can 
be raided.” # 

On the basis of this diagnosis, what rem- 
edy do these critics advance? Some would 
stop at nothing short of making patents 
wholly exempt from the antitrust laws, and 
restricting defenses in patent suits solely 
to traditional questions of validity and in- 
fringement.® 

As one who sincerely believes in and ap- 
preciates the vital role that a healthy patent 
system must play in our economy, I chal- 
lenge the interpretation of these gentlemen. 
If there has been such a nefarious scheme 
afoot—a plot to destroy the patent system 
by means of the antitrust laws—it has cer- 
tainly escaped my attention during my 33 
years of legislative service in Washington. 

Could it be that these distinguished gen- 
tlemen simply long for a return to the good 
old days of the 1920’s when the inhibitions on 
patent antitrust abuses were few? 

What is the true meaning of the proposal 
to completely exempt patents from the ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws? As you 
well know, patents when legitimately used 
raise no question of antitrust infringement. 
Trouble begins only when they are subverted 
to accomplish purposes which our law- 
makers never intended to sanction. 


I take it that what the proposal really con- 
templates is antitrust immunity for the pat- 
entee no’matter what his course of conduct 
in utilizing his patents. Frankly, I find the 
suggestion shocking. It would seriously con- 
fuse and impair antitrust enforcement; it 
would open a veritable Pandora’s box for the 
revival of a great many evils that we have 
fought hard over the years to wipe out, even 
the participation of American concerns in 
international cartels. Large industrial or- 
ganizations would be free to use the patent 
grant as a means for engaging in activities 
that would otherwise be illegal. In short, 
it would permit patents to be used as a 
device to restrain competition and perpetu- 
ate monopoly.‘ 

Even apart from the costly lessons that the 
great depression and the last war have taught 
us, the vastly changed world in which we 
now live makes it not only undesirable but 
impossible to turn back the pages of time. 
Instead, the patent system must be adapted 
and accommodated to our altered industrial 
structure in an age that has now harnessed 
the atom and the H-bomb. 








Footnotes at end of speech. 
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I know that as patent practitioners you 
have had frequent occasion to appraise the 
relationship between the patent laws and the 
antitrust laws. Let me make clear my own 
philosophy on this score. I share the view 
of those who believe that there is no basic 
conflict or incompatability between the pat- 
ent and the antitrust laws. I think itisa 
fair generalization to say, as one analyst 
does, that “so long as a patent owner stays 
within his patent grant he has no antitrust 
problems and when he goes outside the terms 
of his grant, he has no patent protection. 
The many so-called patent antitrust cases do 
not resolve or decide conflicts between the 
patent laws and the antitrust laws but rather 
define the line at which one steps outside 
the protection of the patent laws into the 
prohibitions of the antitrust laws.” > 

I think you will agree that many of the 
so-called patent-antitrust cases illustrate at- 
tempts to use a tent to accomplish a 
result for which the patent is not adapted. 
Familiar examples come to mind, such as 
patents on salt-dispensing machines being 
used to monopolize salt® or a patent on a 
domestic heating system used to monopolize 
switches.? Condemnation by the courts of 
such practices does not by the same token 
restrict the patent right and raises no con- 
flict between patent law and antitrust law. 
Rather, the so-called patent-antitrust deci- 
sions serve to delineate the two laws and keep 
each in its proper sphere. 

I would hazard the opinion that the ma- 
jority of patent owners throughout the 
United States find it both possible and profit- 
able to handle their affairs in a way that is 
completely consistent with the objectives of 
both the patent laws and the antitrust laws. 
These law-abiding citizens and corporations 
have every right to expect that their asso- 
ciates and rivals in the industrial world will 
likewise abide by the rules of the game. 

As good lawyers, watchful over your clients’ 
interests, you know that no matter how valu- 
able the patent may be, its value may be 
jeopardized if it is abused or made the basis 
for an antitrust violation. You will, there- 
fore, wish to guide your clients in such a 
way that they may enjoy the full benefit of 
their patent assets and exploit them in a 
manner consistent with the antitrust and 
other laws enacted in the public interest. 

This makes good legal sense and it makes 
good business sense. As the law now 
stands—and there have been some notable 
decisions over the past two decades that have 
contributed to this development—it is well 
for the patent-owning corporation to heed 
the practical admonition that its patents are 
less likely to be tested for validity or to be 
infringed by others if it abides by the anti- 
trust laws. It is the violator that runs a 
greater risk of having its patents either 
tested and declared invalid or infringed with 
impunity. The net result is that patents 
lose their legal effectiveness when used in 
violation of antitrust laws.® 

Beyond these practical considerations, I 
believe that as good citizens we should op- 
pose the use of patents in ways that Congress 
never intended that they be used, where the 
effect is to imperil the competitive and free 
enterprise system to which this country is 
dedicated. Indeed, it might be well to take a 
moment at this point to epitomize the basic 
objective of our antitrust laws. The goal is 
the preservation of a system in which eco- 
nomic activity is controlled so far as possible 
by the market and not by men. Those who 
enacted our antitrust laws strove to safe- 
guard and preserve the freedom to compete 
effectively so that prices, output, wages, and 
other rewards depend not on the decisions of 
a few but result from the day-to-day actions 
of rival business firms, independently mo- 
tivated. This decentralized kind of decision- 
making insures a maximum not only of indi- 
vidual opportunity, but of political liberty. 
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Familiar hallmarks of monopoly are the 
power to control prices and the power to de- 
termine who enters into or remains in an 
industry. 

Turning to the nature of the patent grant, 
it secures to the patent owner the right to 
exclude others from making, using, or selling 
the patented invention for the limited 17- 
year period.* There was nothing in the com- 
mon law to prevent the appropriation of 
another’s designs or inventions. The creator 
of a better mousetrap might see his com- 
petitor copy it, detail for detail, and have no 
remedy. Thus the patent grant from the 
Congress constitutes a special instrument of 
public purpose to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts in furtherance of the 
constitutional authorization (contained in 
art. 1, sec. 8). Important public policy is at 
stake: to provide incentive to inventors, re- 
ward them for their contributions, and stim- 
ulate further effort. The inventive genius 
of Americans has responded well. 

In a sense, a patent may be considered as 
the translation of a specific, physical inven- 
tion into a precise legal document. Exact- 
ness, particularity, and distinctness are es- 
sential characteristics of a patent so that 
the patentee, licensees, competitors, and the 
public may know with certainty the extent 
of the patentee’s right to exclude. While 
these characteristics are limitations on a 
patent, they are also among its greatest vir- 
tues. So long as a patent is confined to its 
proper sphere, the integrity of the patent 
system is maintained and antitrust involve- 
ments are avoided. 

Why do many of us differ with the critics 
who view with alarm legal developments in 
the patent-antitrust field over the past 25 
or 30 years. I am persuaded that the evolu- 
tion of the case law demonstrates a natural 
and normal response torthe problems posed 
by a changing industrial environment. Here 
again we find a reassuring evidence of the 
dynamic capacity of our legal system to re- 
spond to the demands of the modern age. 
A very brief historical sketch provides a use- 
ful frame of reference for this point of view. 
In looking back, it is well to bear in mind 
the fact that the vast majority of antitrust 
problems have arisen when the patent owner 
sought to exploit his patent by licensing 
others. 

For about a half century after passage of 
the Sherman Act in 1890, relatively few 
cases involving patent-antitrust questions 
reached the Supreme Court. Since many 
of these cases were infringement or contract 
suits between private litigants, decided on 
specific and limited facts, the economic ef- 
fects of various patent practices went largely 
unnoticed. In the first Supreme Court deci- 
sion forbidding the tying of unpatented sup- 
plies to the use of a patented machine, the 
Court found the practice illegal because “the 
patent laws furnish no warrant for such a 
practice.” While reference was made to “the 
cost, inconvenience and annoyance to the 
public” of the practice and the decision con- 
tains general references to the public in- 
terest,” there is no indication that the 
Court had more than a vague appreciation 
of the economic consequences of the prac- 
tice on competition.“ 

In this bygone era of comparative sim- 
plicity, inventions usually consisted of self- 
contained complete articles, which were ordi- 
narily exploited by the inventor himself with 
the result that a new industry might be de- 
veloped. This happened when someone 
thought of putting an eraser on a pencil.” 


When a specific situation was considered 
apart from its economic consequences, the 
courts were prone to uphold restrictions 
based upon patents on the theory that if the 
patentee could prevent infringement entire- 
ly, he could impose any condition he wished 
in a license. For almost 30 years, after pas- 
sage of the Sherman Act, even tying con- 
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tracts were legal and patentees weré per- 
mitted to control unpatented articles. Thus 
there was little appreciation of the relative 
functions of the patent system and the anti- 
trust laws in the national economy. . 

In this favorable climate, restrictive pat- 
ent practices multiplied and by the 1930’s 
whole industries were regimented under pat- 
ent license agreements. This regimentation 
was not only national in scope, it was per- 
haps even more widespread and more com- 
plete in international trade. As business 
competition expanded geographically, pat- 
ents were soinetimes used by industrial giants 
to divide world markets into exclusive trade 
areas.'% 

It was not enough that patent restrictions 
increased in number and scope, ingenious 
counsel sought ways to overcome the effects 
of the few decisions which limited the pat- 
entee’s right to restrict. For example, while 
the law clearly prohibited fixing the resale 
price of patented products, prices were fixed 
by the manufacturer at the retail level by 
securing patent coverage at the retail as well 
as the manufacturing level; restrictive prac- 
tices were continued after the patents sup- 
porting the restriction had expired; or li- 
censors and licensees met to impose license 
restrictions for the benefit of all.* 


When the Temporary National Economic 
Committee was set up in 1937 to investigate 
factors bearing on the great depression of 
the early thirties, the patent sytsem and 
patent practices formed one of its major 
fields of inquiry. This was the first time 
that there had been a thorough and com- 
prehensive investigation of the nature and 
extent of restrictive patent practices and 
their effect on the national economy. The 
facts developed in the TNEC studies * led to 
the investigations which resulted in numer- 
ous antitrust suits brought by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the late thirties and in 
the forties. 

By this time, of course, the industrial pat- 
tern had undergone radical change in con- 
trast to its appearance at the turn of the 
century. Inventions now consisted of nar- 
row improvements on existing devices, or a 
single element in a complicated machine not 
usable except in connection with an exist- 
ing device. Usually, too, the vast number of 
patents on these inventions found their way 
into the corporate portfolio, since they were 
the product of technicians working in well 
staffed research laboratories. As someone 
has said, patents were removed by assign- 
ment from the inventors’ world to the execu- 
tives’ world. They become a part of the cor- 
porate assets to be exploited in the manner 
that best suited the corporations’ interest. 
As you know, this might or might not in- 
volve use of the invention or the licensing 
of the invention to others for use. 

It is, of course, impossible to explore this 
evening all of the various avenues of im- 
proper patent use which have resulted in 
unwarranted elimination of competition. 
I am sure that you are familiar with these 
practices and how the pendulum has swung 
in the course of the Court decisions, which 
now generally condemn them as illegal. 
Consider, for example, the judicial narrowing 
of the scope of restraint which may be im- 
posed upon the licensee. For many years 
the courts interpreted license agreements 
primarily from the standpoint of the historic 
right of the patentee to grant a license with 
restrictions on the making, using and sell- 
ing of his inventions. Licenses that limited 
the method of sales and the price of former 
competitiors were approved in 1926 in the 
General Electric decision.* In that case 
the Supreme Court held that provisions in 
the license agreement whereby the licensor 
controlled prices at which the licensee sold 
light bulbs manufactured under the license, 
did not violate the Sherman Act. This au- 
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thorization gave rise to patent licensing 
arrangements which served as a device for 
achieving uniformity and avoiding price 
competition in entire industries. Since 
licensing could thus be used as an instru- 
ment of coercive control, efforts were made 
to prevail upon Congress to amend the anti- 
trust laws so that manufacturing licensees 
could no longer be legally required to observe 
certain price restrictions. 

But it was not until 1948 that the Supreme 
Court in the Line Material case” cast doubt 
upon the General Electric doctrine, and seri- 
ously undermined its authority. The Court, 
after dividing 4 to 4 on the question of 
whether to flatly overrule the General Elec- 
tric Co. doctrine, held, in any event, that 
the owners of separate patents may not 
by cross-licensing fix the price to be charged 
by themselves and their licensees.” 

I have had frequent occasion to differ 
with the views expressed by the Attorney 
General’s National Committee to Study the 
Antitrust Laws and I fear that in some re- 
spects the patent-antitrust section of the 
report is no exception. The Committee rec- 
ommends a reaffirmance of the General Elec- 
tric doctrine and would give the patentee 
the green light to fix his licensee’s selling 
price.* The recommendation apparently 
contemplates situations where multiple as 
well as single licenses are involved. It is my 
view that price fixing clauses in patent li- 
censes should be forbidden by the antitrust 
laws under any circumstances. 


I am persuaded by the logic of the dis- 
senting member who said that it “has never 
been shown that this dangerous power must 
be added to the other benefits of a patent in 
order to provide adequate incentives for in- 
vention, disclosure or licensing. A patentee 
obtains the exact value of his lawful monop- 
oly on the invention when he exacts all the 
traffic will bear in the way of royalties, or 
by exercising his privilege to be the sole 
maker or seller. * * * there is no justifi- 
cation for depriving the public of the bene- 
fits of competition in * * * other aspects of 
production and distribution merely because 
the patentee is entitled to a protected price 
for his inventive contribution.” ” 


In another area, the law today is clear-cut 
in prohibiting the use of tying clauses to give 
the owner of the patent a competitive ad- 
vantage in the sale of unpatented products. 
The rule of thumb is that any attempt by 
agreement or course of conduct to use a pat- 
ent to restrain or monopolize parts, ma- 
terials, or supplies not covered by the patent 
is illegal per se and subjects the patentee 
to civil and criminal liability... Here again 
it was not until 1944 that the Supreme Court 
made it unmistakably clear in the Mercoid 
case that a patent cannot be used to extend 
monopoly control over products not covered 
by the patent as such. This case involved 
an attempt to use a combination patent to 
control the sale of switches. It is significant 
that it would have made no difference in the 
outcome of the case if the switch itself had 
been patented. Whatever might have been 


“done to monopolize the sale of switches un- 


der a switch patent could not be done under 
a patent to a combination including the 
switch.” 

Contrast this state of affairs with the doc- 
trine of the Leeds and Catlin case, decided 
in 1909, where the Supreme Court held that 
the owner of a patent on a phonograph, of 
which the record was an element of the com- 
bination, could require licensees to use only 
records furnished by the patentee. While 
this decision was circumscribed by the Court 
itself in a 1931 case,** the law on the subject 
was not finally reversed until the High Court 
handed down the Mercoid decision some 13 
years later. 

The majority of the Attorney General’s 
Committee does not approve the trend of Su- 
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preme Court opinions in the so-called tying 
cases. The Committee recommends instead 
that “where the tying product is patented, 
the patentee should be permitted to show 
that in the entire factual setting, including 
the scope of the patent in relation to other 
patented or unpatented products, the patent 
does not create the market power requisite 
to illegality of the tying clause.” * 

Again I must take sharp issue with the 
report. The recommendation on this score 
is based on the premise advanced by the 
Committee that “a tying clause in a patent 
contract is like a tying clause in any other 
contract.” As one critic has pointed out, this 
overlooks economic and business realities.*¢ 
Disregard of a tying restriction would also 
involve the issue of infringement. The mere 
threat of a costly infringement suit by the 
patentee may be enough to prevent the pur- 
chaser from questioning the tying arrange- 
ment. This form of coercive control would 
not be available to the patentee if any other 
type of contract were involved. 

Before concluding, I want to return to the 
charge that is being made in some quarters 
that antitrust enforcement imperils our pat- 
ent system with the result that large and 
powerful corporations have become fearful. 
They are threatened, we are told, with raids 
on their research laboratories and disruption 
of their entire patent pattern. We are 
warned that if this trend continues, it will 
“dam up the steady stream of progress” 
and that the rate of technological advance 
in this country will be slowed down.” These 
are serious assertions ineed when the role 
of the United States in world politics de- 
mands that we preserve our industrial vital- 
ity and military defense posture. 

Exponents of this position are particularly 
concerned about the developments like the 
recent consent decree settling the Govern- 
ment’s antitrust action in the case against 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its subsidiary, the Western Electric Co. The 
A. T. & T. has allegedly been stripped of its 
patent rights with all of its existing and fu- 
ture patents thrown open.” A closer ex- 
amination of the patent effects of the decree 
will show, I believe, that the lament on be- 
half of this dominant firm in the com- 
munications field consists of crocodile tears. 

The story of how American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has utilized patents to main- 
tain its dominance and leadership in key 
areas of the communications field has been 
well documented.” This organization with 
the aid of its subsidiaries controls the manu- 
facture of equipment and research. It has 
always maintained a controlling patent posi- 
tion in long distance telephone service. By 
reason of its patent position, it has a virtual 
monopoly in furnishing transmission service 
for national radio programs. Not only this, 
but A. T. & T. has acquired important pat- 
ents in other fields of communication. For 
example, its ownership of important patents 
on the teletypewriter gives it substantial con- 
trol over Western Union, its chief rival. In 
addition it furnishes the wire facilities to 
which this machine is attached; and a sub- 
sidiary of A. T. & T. is the principal manufac- 
turer of this device. In short, by amassing 
thousands of patents cutting across the 
whole field of communication, A. T. & T. not 
only dominates the telephone but also con- 
trols the exploitation of potentially com- 
petitive and emerging forms of communica- 
tion.** Would-be rivals may enter and re- 
main as licensees only under restrictive con- 
ditions. 

In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing about my position, let me make it 
clear that aside from patents, I regard the 
consent decree as falling dismally short of 
what the Government sought in filing its 
original action. And by immunizing Ameri- 
can Telephone from further antitrust action, 
the decree serves to perpetuate rather than 
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destroy its monopoly. However, these anti- 
trust aspects are the subject of another 
evening’s discussion. 

With respect to the patent relief contained 
in the decree, A. T. & T. and Western Electric 
Co. are required to license some 8,600 patents 
on a royalty-free basis. It is well known 
that a requirement to license seldom, if ever, 
places the licensee on an equal footing with 
the licensor in the sale of the patented prod- 
uct. By having been the first in the field, 
the licensor generally has such a head start 
on the licensees that he retains a commer- 
cial advantage despite any judgment provi- 
sion requiring him to license others. 

Aside from this, corporation officials have 
admitted that any loss of royalties will not 
have a significant effect on the company’s 
future revenues. Moreover, under the de- 
cree, licensees may still be charged for know- 
how and teehnical information, costs that 
could be equivalent to royalty charges. 

Finally, with respect to that part of the 
consent decree that calls for compulsory li- 
censing of future patents on a reasonable 
royalty basis, some large concerns have de- 
liberately adopted licensing systems which 
contemplate both the exploitation of patents 
by the manufacture of the patented product 
and the collection of royalties from licensees 
who are making the same products. 

I am sure that counsel for American Tele- 
phone had many of these considerations in 
mind * when they agreed to accept the patent 
relief provisions of the consent decree in- 
stead of standing trial, and that the business 
world is neither genuinely alarmed nor dis- 
turbed by the consequences. 

Our present framework of law provides 
adequate means for correcting patent abuses 
and renewing competitive opportunity in in- 
dustry. To the extent that it is successful in 
so doing, both the patent system and our 
free economy benefit. 
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unaffected by the consent decree. Also, an 
RCA package license would be required be- 
fore a licensee could manufacture and sell FM 
and TV commercial broadeast transmitters or 
receivers, manufactured under patents affect- 
ed by the decree, 
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Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
within recent months the self-styled 
leaders of the Soviet Union have turned 
disarming smiles on the free world. 

They would have us believe that all 
evil has ceased to exist in the commu- 
nistic form of government; they would 
have us believe that they are rapidly 
striding with firm steps of faith toward 
that high-sounding goal of peaceful co- 
existence. They would have us believe 
they mean no harm, and they would give 
us the false impression that the dove of 
peace is permanently billeted in Moscow. 

There is no one more desirous of a 
true and lasting peace than I. Like 
many Americans, I know the horrors of 
war from experience. I know, too, the 
bitter, tense struggle of the cold war 
has stretched the nerves of freedom-lov- 
ing peoples throughout the world to the 
breaking point. And having two small 
children of my own, I would spare them 
the awful catastrophe of a third world 
conflict. 

Yet, we must never, in our urge for 
peace, be lulled into a dangerous sense 
of false security. We must not turn our 
back on the fact that the Red spider 
of communism continues to creep across 
the world. We must not be taken in by 
the smiles and smirks of the Soviet Rus- 
sia leaders. 

Communism has but one goal, that of 
world conquest, and it has ever been so. 
And when we gaze upon the face of the 
smiling Russian, we should remember 
that time and time again the Commu- 
nists have warned us of the course they 
have charted. 

Marx, Lenin, and Stalin have warned 
of the dangers we face from communism. 
The present Russian leaders even lost 
their smile long enough recently to thun- 
der, on foreign soil, “Never shake your 
fist at a Russian.” < 

Lenin said, and we would do well to 
recall his words: 

The existence of the Soviet Republic, side 
by side with imperialist states, for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end; and before that end 
* * * a series of frightful collisions between 
the Soviet Republic and the capitalistic 
states will be inevitable. 


And Stalin said: 

A great deal of our success depends in de- 
laying war with the capitalistic countries. 
The object of peaceful relations is obligatory 
to us all * * * until the people of the capi- 
talistic states arise to help us conquer. 
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So the Communist goal is easily deter- 
mined. It has been stated over and over 
by their leaders. By one way or another 
they seek world conquest, and God help 
us the day we forget it. 

In keeping with these words, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REc- 
orp at this point an editorial entitled 
“Right or Wrong,” appearing in the May 
13 issue of Our Sunday Visitor, a reli- 
gious publication edited by Francis A. 
Fisk and published in Huntington, Ind, 

The article follows: 

RIGHT OR WRONG—THE Kiss OF DEATH 


“The visit of Khruschev and Bulganin in 
England is transparently a venture in ex- 
perimental psychology’’—thus the National 
Review: “can the Western World be accli- 
mated by the technique of injecting slightly 
larger quantities of toxin over a considerable 
period, to normal social intercourse with 
slavemasters? 

“There is no other reason for the trip. 
Discussions bout disarmament, or about 
hydrogen bomb tests, or about strife in the 
Middle East could far more easily have taken 
place in neutral, and concededly amoral 
chancelleries, such as the United Nations. 
In any case, they need not, to minimize the 
chances of success, have been held- in 
Chequers, or Windsor Castle. Nor can any 
serious person suggest that social contact 
will soften obdurate hearts. The hand that 
clasped the hand of Elibazeth (or did they 
kiss her hand? As they might have done 
that of her great-aunt, the Czarina Alex- 
andra?) had shaken the hand of Stalin more 
vigorously, and the hand of Roosevelt just as 
ingratiatingly. 

“The leaders of East and West have not 
met to settle affairs of state, but to test the 
temper of the people. If the people can be 
calloused to the physical presence of the 
leaders of communism, does it not follow 
that they can be calloused to communism it- 
self? And if so, could the leaders of the 
West (assuming they were disposed to do 
s0) ever succeed in mobilizing the people 
to heroic efforts to resist communism? This, 
we suggest, is what Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin will talk about, on their return, at 
their first meeting with the Politburo. No 
one will think to ask, it is our guess, what 
was decided about arms to Egypt, or any- 
thing else so relatively trivial.” 

It would seem that America is losing its 
capacity for indignation. That is what so 
puzzles men like Bishop O’Gara, Bishop Lane, 
Father Rigney, and the many others with 
firsthand experience of Communist bar- 
barism. Let a child fall down a well in Cali- 
fornia, let a miner be trapped by a landfall 
in Kentucky, and hourly bulletins are flashed 
over the radio. 

Yet Bishop O’Gara steps out on a plat- 
form and recounts his observations in China: 
American boys held captive and tortured by 
the Communists and the audience remains 
humb, apathetic. 

The greatest danger confronting the world 
today is peaceful coexistence: Acceptance of 
the Communist murderers on their own 
terms, the fatalistic recognition of slavery 
for half of mankind as an accomplished fact 
about which nothing can be done, the blink- 
ing of Red kidnaping, armtwisting, star- 
vation, treason, treachery, fraud, slavery, 
and murder as the normal ethos of other 
peoples, its dismissal with a shrug of the 
shoulders as though, mysteriously, it were 
part of a philosophy which one does not un- 
derstand but which one must nonetheless 
tolerate. 

One foresees an armed truce, lasting pos- 
sibly for decades, just as the 16th century 
wars of religion worked themselves out. 
Protestants and Catholics passed through a 
period of a deadly and bloody enmity. Then 
certain areas were roped off which were 
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safe exclusively for Protestants or Catholics. 
Then came tolerance. 

The Russians are in quest of Just such a 
lull. We would stop trying to stir up revo- 
lution behind their borders. We would pro- 
vide them many pictures of their leaders 
having tea at Buckingham Palace and in the 
White House so that they could show them 
to their slaves as proof that there is no sym- 
pathy nor hope of help for them in the West. 
They would have a decade or so in which to 
digest and assimilate the fruits of our bun- 
gling at Yalta, to raise up a new generation 
of fanatics with no knowledge of civiliza- 
tion as we know it, to build their steel mills 
and strengthen their government. All the 
while, in this era of good feeling, they would 
be more free to chew out by espionage the 
foundations of the free governments in the 
West. 

Such is the real meaning of peaceful co- 
existence. It isan abomination. 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I insert an article 
that appeared on the editorial page of 
the May 21 issue of the Bangor Daily 
News, a daily newspaper in my congres- 
sional district: 

NORTHEAST OFFERS MORE 


A committee representing New England’s 
congressional delegation is preparing a 
statement urging the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to approve Northeast Airlines’ peti- 
tion for a New York-Florida route. The 
committee will have no trouble in presenting 
what should be a convincing case. Com- 
monsense and fair play are on the side of 
Northeast. 

The issue is not simply a matter of which 
airline should be given a chance to share 
the business of this busy and profitable sea- 
board air haul. Also involved is the matter 
of tieing in New England with the South by 
direct plane service. Further, award of the 
route to Northeast would give New England 
better regional service, which is something 
Northeast cannot provide while limited to 
unprofitable short-haul flights. 

CAB Examiner Thomas Wrenn, who has 
recommended that the South’s Delta Air- 
lines get the extra seaboard route overlooks 
New England's legitimate desire for im- 
proved air service. Delta would simply get 
another money making long-haul franchise. 
New England would be no better off than 
before. 

Wrenn goes out of his way in an unfair 
attempt to belittle Northeast Airlines in his 
report. He observed that awarding the 
route to Northeast would be “almost the 
same as commissioning a new carrier to 
enter the highly competitive market.” 

New carrier? Northeast for 23 years has 
battled New England’s rugged winters and 
coastal fogs. It has been forced to operate 
with a minimum of airport facilities and 
navigational aids. Yet it has done so suc- 
cessfully and with an enviable safety record. 

During World War II the able fliers of 
Northeast extended themselves and their 
equipment beyond ordinary endurance in 
order to establish for the Allies the vital 
North Atlantic air route. 
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Northeast last year carried 500,000 pas- 
sengers and probably will carry 750,000 this 
year, although its flights are confined to 
regional operation north of New York. 

How can an airline with such accomplish- 
ments be looked upon as a “new Carrier’’? 

What the issue boils down to is this: As 
far as the New York-Florida route is con- 
cerned, Northeast would provide the extra 
service as well as any other bidding airline. 
In addition, it alone would give New Eng- 
land the improved service it deserves. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, it is 
my pleasure to submit herewith for the 
Recorp the speech, “Bill of Rights,” by 
Miss Alicia Jacobus, of the Vero Beach 
High School in Vero Beach, Fla. Miss 
Jacobus won the public speaking contest 
sponsored by the Vero Beach Exchange 
Club, and I feel that her speech is a 
good example of the interest of the young 
people today in their country and what 
it means to be an American, 

THe Brit or RIGHTS 


Imagine yourself to be an average citizen, 
sitting in your livingroom at 111 Any Street 
in Normal American City. Suddenly there 
is a knock at the door and your heart leaps 
in expectation; maybe it’s sister’s boy friend 
calling for a date, perhaps it is the mailman 
with a special delivery package, or maybe 
even an income tax return for father. What- 
ever that knogk heralds, friend, relatives, or 
business acquaintances, we are waiting for 
the happy surprise of finding what lies 
beyond the door. 

Now, move yourself a few thousand miles 
into the livingroom of 111 Any Street in nor- 
mal Yugoslavian, Russian, Czechoslovakian, 
Hungarian, or countless other cities, and hear 
that same knock at the door. Not only your 
heart but your whole being fills with dread 
and fear. Hands and tongues stop, eyes dart 
from one to another of the people in the 
room; each is wondering if that knock means 
that this is the last time this group will be 
together. Will the house be ransacked for 
seemingly no reason? Will one of the family 
be taken away without any visible-wrong be- 
ing done? Who will be the next to go? Or 
another possibility, will a few soldiers 
move in? 

In those countries there is no bill of rights 
to protect the people from anything that the 
government wants to force upon them. 

The Bill of Rights is one of the shortest, 
yet one of the most powerful, of all the foun- 
dations upon which our Nation is built. The 
Bill of Rights is close to us all, for the 10 
freedoms that it gives to us are used every 
day by every citizen. 

Have you today said that you do not agree 
with the way President Eisenhower is han- 
dling our foreign policy? Have you said that 
one of the Democratic candidates is really all 
wet with his ideas on parity for the Middle 
West farmer? The fact that you are still sit- 
ting in this room attests to the proof that the 
first amendment in our Bill of Rights is still 
working. Because of the wisdom of men who 
lived almost 200 years ago, you are saying 
what you please to say today. You are learn- 
ing what your teachers please to teach you. 
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The American has the opportunity to see 
both sides of the story if he cares to look. 

And he should care. 

If any one of several boys or men I know 
were deprived of their right to hunt over the 
weekend, I am sure that they would let their 
small world know of it. That subject touches 
some men in the spot closest to their hearts. 
Yet in some European countries it is worth 
your life to own a gun. Again the Bill of 
Rights gives us not only a right but a pleas- 
ure that is taken for granted by many sports- 
men—the right to keep and bear arms. 

I would like to repeat a few lines I hear 
frequently from various people. In child- 
hood one might say, “I hate Mommy, she 
isn’t fair. Gee whiz, she never lets me do 
anything I want to do.” You progress a 
few years (in age anyway) and then some 
are heard to say, “Golly, this school is gettin’ 
just like a prison—you gotta have passes to 
go any place. And they say Lincoln freed 
the slaves.” 

We really don’t know what it is to be 
slaved and oppressed, and I hope that we 
never do. I am sure that all of you hope 
the same thing. And, as Thomas Paine said, 

“Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom must, like men, undergo the 
fatigues of supporting it.” 

You know, the Constitution was written 
many years ago by men who fought for 
their country. So, too, was the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and in the same line 
were the amendments added to the Consti- 
tution. All these things were given to us 
by those who have gone before. Now what 
are we going to give? Criticism, only, of 
some of these things? Speeches of what 
they mean to us? No. We must show in 
our living what they mean to us, and carry 
on the great work done by the past citizens 
of the United States. Especially let us 
fatigue ourselves by supporting the Bill of 
Rights. By exercising the first amendment 
to the Constitution, we will strengthen it. 
Freedom of speech, press, religion, assembly, 
and petition. I put the freedom, privilege, 
and duty of the vote in with these also. 
The vote is the strongest weapon of the 
people. If you don't like what some form 
of your Government is doing, get out and 
vote at election time and let the leaders 
know that you do not agree with the things 
they are doing. Or, on the other hand, if 
you do concur, back them up at voting time 
to show them that they have the full sup- 
port of the people. If you are under 21 and 
a student, your duty is to learn about the 
Government so that when you are old enough 
to vote you will know what you are voting 
for. The students of today are the citizens, 
Senators, Representatives, governors, and 
Presidents of tomorrow. 

Here, in America, you can form opinions 
yourself and in the way you see fit. You are 
not told that the President is superhuman, 
can do no wrong, and that what the teacher 
says is always right. The leaders of this 
country are only human and they make mis- 
takes, too. But the majority of the people 
thought that they would make the least mis- 
takes, that shetld be why they were voted 
into office. Not because the wife or husband 
of the voter liked the way the candidate 
tied his tie, or because their next door neigh- 
bor liked his looks. 

I know we all know the Ten Command- 
ments. Our Bill of Rights is the Ten Com- 
mandments of the law of a good land just 
as the Ten Commandments in the Bible are 
the law of a good life. One of the laws of 
a good and just land should always be the 
right of a trial by an impartial jury. We 
have 3 amendments in the 10 that compose 
the Bill of Rights that give us that oppor- 
tunity to speak in our defense. Contrary to 
the theories in many other countries, here 
you are innocent until proven guilty. In 
America you may face your accusers and 
have a chance to witness against them, You 


and everyone else may Know all the facts and 
accusations in your case. No undercover, 
sneaky witnesses here; witnesses that the 
State pays to say something and that you 
never see. There is protection for us from 
the days when we were ruled by others and 
the Government was too absolute. And yet 
we have people in the United States who use 
their rights as something dirty, and degrade 
them by taking these, the protection of the 
common citizen, and using them to tie up 
illegal or illicit affairs. 

If we abuse our privileges we can’t expect 
to keep them. Yearly so many people seek 
entrance in our country because of the 
very thing that many of us take for granted, 
and some abuse. I do not want to say that 
all take for granted our freedoms. That is 
not so. There are many wondefful people 
who are good citizens, but—to keep our Na- 
tion as strong as it must be in these troubled 
times it is necessary to have a great love 
for your country. A strong, abiding faith 
and love in your country are the ingredients 
for a wonderful thing that many have lost— 
patriotism. ' 

Do you recall the saying, “Faith can work 
wonders”? Faith in God is first and fore- 
most, but with that go faith in your country, 
and faith in your fellow man. Faith—that 
makes the power of our country grow; faith— 
that keeps our country a friend to all, and 
faith—to hold fast to your ideals for you 
and your land. 

One ideal of Americans is the sovereignty 
of the people. Because the people are sover- 
eign, they are given every opportunity to 
voice their opinions. A safeguard to keep 
the people sovereign is the ninth amendment 
to the Constitution, which assures us that 
we shall always keep the rights, written and 
unwritten, which have been our unless we 
want them changed. We are protected from 
the danger of the Federal Government be- 
coming too powerful because the Federal 
Government is not one being. It is com- 
pased of 48 State. Each State is an impor- 
tant part of all the rest and each contributes 
something. We work on the adage that 
“In unity there is strength.” That is why 
there are amendments protecting the rights 
of the States separately. In reality, not only 
the nondelegated powers, but all the powers 
are given to the people because it is the 
people’s representatives that make up the 
Federal Government. We, you and I, are 
those people whose business it is to elect the 
representatives. So, become well acquainted 
with your Government—how it works, and 
especially who is in it and what they are 
doing. Don’t be like the girl who, when 
asked what she thought the Democratic 
Party was, said: 

“One where the girls let the boys do the 
kissing.” 

Each of us has a responsibility to ourselves 
and our country. Let’s be intelligent enough 
to assume it. 

Our country is a free country, a strong 
country, and it’s a wonderful country. It’s 
up to every one of us to keep it that way by 
living within, and protecting the Bill of 
Rights and every other document in our 
legacy of freedom. 





Texas’ Man Johnson 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington News of May 7, 
1956: 

Texas’ MAN JOHNSON 

Now, more than ever, Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON, of Texas, stacks up as a@ major 
factor in the Democratic presidential con- 
vention to be held in Chicago in August. 

Senator JOHNSON’s decisive victory over 
Gov. Allan Shivers—hitherto undefeated— 
in Saturday’s Democratic precinct conven- 
tions promises him control of the big Texas 
delegation at the national convention. 

He now is almost certain to be a favorite- 
son candidate, and whether or not he be- 
comes a serious contender for the presiden- 
tial nomination he will be in a position of 
strong influence on the convention’s deci- 
sions—both as to the choice of a candi- 
date and the writing of the piatform. 

LYNDON JOHNSON, as majority leader in 
the Senate and as a force in the Democratic 
Party, not only is a skilled politician but 
consistently has been an exponent of mod- 
eration—in contrast to some of the extrem- 
ists (in both directions) who have sought 
to dominate the party. 

The Senator’s victory in his home state 
vastly enhances the outlook for the mod- 
erate policies he symbolizes. 





Our National Reclamation Program 
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HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
the subject “Our National Reclamation 
Program,” delivered by United States 
Commissioner of Reclamation W. A. Dex- 
heimer, before the 23d annual conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, in Washington, D. C., May 11, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our NATIONAL RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


(Address by United States Commissioner of 
Reclamation W. A. Dexheimer before the 
43d Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 11, 
1956) 


It is an honor and a privilege to address 
this gathering this afternoon. There is a 
great community of interest between the 
reclamation work in the Western States and 
the larger geographic area represented in the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

The overriding interest of all of us, of 
course, is the control and use of water. We 
can all benefit from an exchange of ideas and 
a clearer understanding of the purposes be- 
hind the various water policies enunciated 
by the Congress. My purpose this afternoon 
will be to give you a brief explanation of the 
reclamation phases of national water law 
and what we are accomplishing within that 
framework. 

There has developed in the last decade a 
great national awareness of the importance 
of water in our daily lives. No longer are 
people taking the wonder of our great mu- 
nicipal supply systems for granted. Indus- 
tries are looking frst to an available water 
supply in locating new or expanded opera- 
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tions. And farmers the Nation over are seek- 
ing means of supplying by irrigation that 2 or 
3 inches of additional moisture at critical 
times which is more often than not the dif- 
ference between crop success and failure. 

The whole national emphasis now more and 
more is on conservation and use. Of course, 
there is concern over protective measures, 
such as flood control, as there always has 
been. But more and more thinking people 
are asking how we can best establish con- 
trol and at the same time multiple use of our 
rivers and streams. How can we put them 
to full use as well as maintain protective 
control? 

The positive philosophy of conservation 
and use has been long established in the 
Western States. From the time the first 
pioneering settlers established themselves in 
the valleys of the western mountains the 
availability of water has been a decisive fac- 
tor in their economic lives and, indeed, in 
their actual survival. 

That is why most western water law is 
based on the theory of prior appropriative 
right for beneficial use. In the West a man 
must use his water in order to establish a 
right. With rare exceptions he cannot es- 
tablish a riparian right merely to insure the 
flow of a stream past his door. He must put 
it to use. Once the right is established it 
becomes more precious than gold and silver. 
With it, farmland becomes rich and produc- 
tive and a continuing source of wealth. 
Without it, the land more often than net is 
valueless. With it, cities and industries can 
grow and prosper. Without an assured water 
supply the parade of progress will pass them 
b 


y. 

Putting water to use has become an in- 
volved process. The first diversion and irriga- 
tion works which the early settlers in the 
West developed by themselves were com- 
paratively simple. However, the supply 
which could be developed in that manner 
Was small and uncertain since it was de- 
pendent on fluctuating streamflows. Too 
often a late summer drought left irrigation 
systems dry even though early summer floods 
often inundated farmlands. The obvious 
answer was storage works which would catch 
the floods and use them in the late summer 
when the average western stream dropped to 
a comparative trickle. I might explain that 
our floods in the West come principally from 
melting snow in the spring and early sum- 
mer. Rarely is there sufficient summer pre- 
cipitation to cause a flood of more than local 
consequence. 

The construction of storage works and dis- 
tribution systems became an _ expensive 
proposition. It was more costly than many 
farmers or groups of farmers could manage, 
yet it was clearly in the public interest to put 
that water to work. There was a need, too, 
for engineering services in this field to design 
and construct the involved water-control 
structures which would be necessary. 

Out of these needs was born the Federal 
Reclamation Act of 1902 and subsequent 
legislation under which the Bureau of Re- 
clamation operates today. Our program 
has been developed on a showing of need 
for the water and a clear demonstration of 
economic benefit and ability to repay the 
reimbursable costs. 

This reimbursability extends to more than 
91.6 percent of our total program, exclusive 
of the Missouri River Basin development 
where we are on a cooperative basis with the 
Corps of Engineers. In the early days, a 
wholly unrealistic repayment period of 10 
years was adopted. This has been gradu- 
ally extended until now most farmer water- 
users have 40 years to repay, after a 10- 
year maximum development period when 
their expenses in bringing new land under 
irrigation are necessarily rather high. I am 
happy to say we have less than one-tenth of 
1 percent delinquency in wateruser repay- 
ments, 
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That portion of Federal money used for 
the irrigation phases of our projects is 
interest free, the farmer users simply repay- 
ing the principal through their organized 
water districts. 

More than half of our present appropria- 
tions comes from the reclamation fund. 
This fund has been built up over the years 
from the sale of public lands, mineral royal- 
ties, revenue from federally constructed 
hydroelectric plants, and other sources. Vir- 
tually all of it comes from the 17 Western 
States. 

Thus the people of the west look upon the 
use of this fund as simply a return of monies 
which have been accumulated by the Fed- 
eral Government from its interests in the 
Public land States. 

All other reimbursable funds, such as 
those expended for the construction of hy- 
droelectric facilities and for municipal and 
industrial water, are repaid with interest. 
As I have mentioned, we have a minimum of 
funds for those phases of multipurpose de- 
velopment which, as a matter of national 
policy, has been declared nonreimbursable. 

It is within this policy that the Bureau 
of Reclamation during the last 54 years has 
been able to construct facilities which are 
currently capable of supplying water to over 
7 million acres of land in the Western States. 
Even this is only about one-fourth of the 
irrigated lands in the Western States. Pri- 
vate enterprise has accounted for the 
remainder. 

We have sufficient storage capacity in re- 
clamation reservoirs for 90.7 million acre- 
feet of water. If the District of Columbia 
could be turned into a giant water tank, it 
would require a wall 2,040 feet high, over 
one-third of a mile, to hold this amount of 
water. 

Beneficial consumptive use of water has 
always been the primary purpose of recla- 
mation project construction. But in the 
process of multipurpose planning and oper- 
ation, other benefits have been realized which 
are making a distinct contribution to the 
welfare and economic well-being of our 
Nation. 


For instance, in the process of building 
multipurpose reclamation reservoirs, we have 
brought the restless energy of white water 
under control with hydro-electric plants 
having a total capacity of 4.9 million kilo- 
watts. The sale of power is repaying not 
only project costs chargeable to power but 
is also helping to repay irrigation costs. 


A minimum of project costs is charged to 
flood control. We operate many of our 
structures cooperatively for flood control 
with the Corps of Engineers. The benefits, 
when the need for flood control develops, are 
very real indeed. A most recent example was 
in the central valley of California. In De- 
cember, a combination of a record heavy 
snow pack and a spell of warm rain started 
the streams draining into the valley to flow- 
ing in unprecedented volume. 

Anticipating the heavy runoff sometime 
during the winter, the principal storage res- 
ervoirs in the valley, Shasta and Millerton 
Lakes, had been drawn down. Folsom Res- 
ervoir, which had just been completed by 
the Corps of Engineers and which is being 
integrated into the Central Valley project 
system, was also nearly empty. 

When the peak flows hit just before Christ- 
mas, these three reservoirs completely con- 
trolled the three principal streams in the val- 
ley, the Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Amer- 
ican Rivers. Other reservoirs, both publicly 
and privately owned, contrelled some of the 
lesser streams, but the Yuba and Feather 
Rivers, with no control to speak of, poured 
out death and destruction in the vicinity of 
their outlets from the mountains and put 
much of the delta region under water. It 
was @ sad Christmas for thousands in the 
path of the uncontrolled floods, 
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The floods were critical even as they Were. 
However, there is little question but that 
Sacramento and other major cities of the 
delta region would have been inundated were 
it not for the reservoirs operating as flood 
control structures. At the same time those 
reservoirs are now brimful in anticipation 
of the summer growing season when rain 
is a rarity in the Central Valley. That is 
multiple-purpose use in its best sense. 

Then there are other benefits which reserve 
more credit and attention than they are get- 
ting under present reclamation law. Prin- 
cipal ones are navigation, municipal water, 
pollution control, and fish and wildlife and 
other recreation aspects. Within the last 
several months, leading sportsmen’s period- 
icals have contained stories of the great in- 
crease in game fish and wildlife resources 
which have resulted from the construction of 
such structures as Shasta Dam on the Cen- 
tral Valley project, Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia, Owyhee Dam in eastern Oregon, 
and Arrowrock and Anderson Ranch Dams 
on the Boise project in Idaho. We have ap- 
proximately 9.5 million sportsmen, tourists, 
and other recreation seekers visiting our 
facilities annually. 

Yet, almost without exception, construc- 
tion of these structures has been opposed by 
outdoor groups who are fearful of them de- 
stroying some fish and wildlife or other out- 
door values. There is no question that con- 
struction of reclamation reservoirs some- 
times alters these values, although Bureau 
of Reclamation planners investigate all pos- 
sible means of development carefully. We 
recommend the plan with maximum total 
benefits for all purposes. 

There is also no question but that the 
pressures of an increasing population and ex- 
panding economy are going to result in fur- 
ther Reclamation development. The reason- 
able approach is to recognize these inevitable 
changes. Those who oppose for opposition’s 
sake would be better advised to join in ex- 
ploring the numerous possibilities for fu- 
ture development. They would thus insure 
that there will be a minimum of damage to 
existing resources and a maximum of po- 
tential benefits. This has been and will 
continue to be the policy of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Reclamation experienced a dearth of au- 
thorizations for new projects during the 
decade between 1945 and 1954. This was un- 
derstandable in the light of a constantly re- 
curring series of national emergencies which 
made unprecedented drains on the Nation’s 
treasury. At the same time, the Bureau of 
Reclamation was kept busy completing work 
on several major projects which had been 
previously authorized. However, a further 
delay in new authorizations this year would 
have meant a serious slowdown in the orderly 
process of reclaiming our western land and 
water resources. 

I am pleased to be able to report to you 
that this has not happened. The present 
Congress has accepted the challenge of the 
future in authorizing seven new projects 
for future construction. Funds were appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year to initiate 
work on 4 new projects, 2 new units of the 
Missouri River Basin project, and 4 new di- 
visions of other existing projects. The 1957 
fiscal year budget contains fund requests to 
start 5 new projects and 1 new feature of an 
existing project. 

Notable among the several new projects 
which have been authorized by action of this 
Congress is the Colorado River storage project 
which was signed into law by President 
Eisenhower only a month ago. This is a 
monumental authorization which will rank 
with the Missouri River Basin preject in im- 
portance to the area and to the Nation. 

It will permit the economic expansion of 
sections of four States in an area of rich 
resources which is now virtually untapped. 
Coupled with the existing development in 
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the lower Colorado River Basin, it will have 
established the most complete control and 
utilization of the water resources of any 
major river basin in America, and quite pos- 
sibly of the world. 

The Colorado River has a long record as a 
bad actor. Back just after the turn of the 
century it burst its bounds and flooded into 
the Imperial Valley of California. For 16 
months the farmers, highway officials, and 
= staged a running battle with the 

lements of nature before they got it turned 
back into its channel to the sea. 

Today, with the construction of Hoover 
Dam and other river-control structures which 
are designed primarily to put the river to use, 
these floods have been completely controlled. 
The upper basin plan is a further refinement 
which will permit the upper basin States of 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico 
to use their share of water. The develop- 
ment of the Colorado River is a true basin- 
wide approach for maximum beneficial use. 

In the growing pressures of civilization, 
man is having to push farther and farther 
afield for his water supply. Many metro- 
politan areas are going hundreds of miles 
for their domestic water supply. The same 
holds true of irrigated farming areas in the 
West. All-American and Coachella 
Canals take water from the Colorado River at 
Imperial Dam and transport it, in river-size 
quantities, more than 200 miles. 

The same is true on the Columbia Basin 
project where great pumps lift the water 280 
feet out of the Columbia River to start it on 
a 100-mile journey to irrigate several hun- 
dred thousand acres of land. On the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project we have even 
gone so far as to dig a 13-mile tunnel under 
the Continental Divide to divert water from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic watershed. 

This transbasin diversion of water is also 
the principal feature of a new addition 
which we are starting this year in California. 
Congress has authorized the construction 
of works which will divert water from the 
Trinity coastal basin into the Central Val- 
ley. One of the participating irrigation units 
of the Colorado River project will permit the 
diversion of water out of the Colorado River 
Basin into the Great Salt Lake Basin. 

I mention these projects in order to show 
you the extraordinary steps which are being 
taken in the West to keep the water supply 
ahead of the demand. There are literally 
no possible means of supply which are not 
being investigated. 

There is within the Deparment of the In- 
terior a unit which is spearheading an inves- 
tigation to reclaim salt and brackish water 
for domestic and possibly irrigation use. 

As you know, there is a Government com- 
mittee investigating the ins and outs of 
cloud seeding and other schemes to induce 
precipitation artificially. If they are suc- 
cessful our problems will be eased somewhat 
although success in this field will put even 
greater emphasis on control structures to 
put water to use, regardless of how it reaches 
the earth. 

In the light of these constant needs and 
the extraordinary measures which are obvi- 
ously necessary to satisfy them, there is a 
place of leadership in water resources de- 
velopment for men of vision. We are for- 
tunate to have such leadership in the Con- 
gress and in the White House. 

They have seen the future. They are 
aware of the crisis we are heading into if 
we do not maintain an orderly process of 
water development. They have been un- 
deterred by false arguments and distorted 
statistics. They have not delayed action 
while knotty problems of national water 
policy are completely resolved. They have 
fitted the need for authorization to the 
existing framework or they have enlarged 
or modified that framework where necessary 
to meet changing circumstances. 
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Future generations will have cause to be 
grateful to the men of vision for projects 
which the Bureau of Reclamation and others 
are now undertaking. We look to the future 
as years of positive accomplishment in 
reclamation, conservation, and maximum 
beneficial use of our water. 
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HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of May 14, 1956: 

SHAPING THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—In the wake of the recent 
Texas voting the two national tickets most 
frequently mentioned by many Democratic 
leaders are: 

Adlai Stevenson for President and Senate 
Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, 
for Vice President. 

Or Senator Stuart SyMINcTON, of Missouri, 
for President, and Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of 
New Jersey, for Vice President. 

‘The increasing frequency with which these 
possible tickets come into the political con- 
versation is not surprising. It is the direct 
result of the significant Texas balloting. Its 
impact on every aspect of the Democratic 
convention will be very grtat. 

The fact that Texas Democrats voted over- 
whelmingly to reject Gov. Allan Shivers as 
the chairman and key figure of the 56-vote 
Texas delegation and to put Senator JoHN- 
SON in his place means three things: 

It means an immeasurable increase in the 
strength of all the middle-road forces within 
the Democratic Party. 

It means that Senator JoHNnson, the party’s 
most acceptable mediator and moderator, has 
been given new authority and new prestige 
to bring about a platform and a nomination 
acceptable to both the nonbolting southern 
conservatives and the northern New Dealers. 

It means that Senator JonNnson, his stand- 


,ing already high as the skillful Democratic 


leader of the upper House, will very likely 
become the most poweful single voice at the 
Chicago convention. 

There are two reasons why the Texas vot- 
ing enhances the cause of the middle-road 
Democrats. 

It puts the leadership of the moderates 
in the hands of a Democrat of unquestioned 
party loyalty and party regularity. There 
could be no secure bridge between the 
southern conservatives and the northern New 
Dealers as long as men like Governor Shivers 
held over the convention the threat of a 
bolt to the Republican Party. 

The convention leadership of Senator 
JOHNSON, trusted alike by Democratic lib- 
erals such as Senators HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, and JoHN SPARKMAN, of Ala- 
bama, and by Democratic conservatives such 
as Senators Harry Byrrp and WILLIS ROBERT-~ 
sON, of Virginia, can rally the maximum re- 
sistance to the more leftwing presidential 
aspirants, such as Governor Harriman, of 
New York, and Senator Kerauver, of Ten-< 
nessee. 

When you combine these two factors you 
can see how the beneficiaries inevitably be- 
come Mr. Stevenson and Mr, SyMINGTON. 
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Unless Mr. Stevenson is defeated by Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER in the Florida and California 
primaries, he will, it seems to me, remain 
the front-running Democratic candidate, 
the men who will have to be defeated before 
anybody else is nominated. 

Mr. Stevenson may or may not be Senator 
JOHNSON’s first choice, but he is not unac- 
ceptable to Senator JOHNSON—as he would 
have been to Governor Shivers. The danger 
that his nomination would lead to a serious 
States rights revolt in the parity is vastly 
reduced. 

If Mr. Stevenson is defeated in Florida and 
California, the prospect of nomination of 
any Democrat to the left of Mr. Stevensen 
is decreased. If anyone “an marshal enough 
middle-road Democrats to deflect Governor 
Harriman and Senator KEFAUVER it is LYNDON 
JOHNSON, whose influence will be at its peak 
at Chicago and whose second choice, under 
these circumstances, would certainly be Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON. 

I am not at all suggesting that it is not 
the right and even the conscientious duty 
of men like Governor Shivers to support the 
Republican nominee instead of the Demo- 
cratic nominee if that is their personal con- 
victim. I am simply saying that the Demo- 
crats of Texas have voted overwhelmingly 
against having their party in their State 
led by a Democrat who puts an advance 
price tag on his party loyalty. They are 
prepared to accept government by majority 
in the party as well as government by ma- 
jority in the Nation. 

Actually, as I see it, Senator JOHNSON is 
going to serve the middle-road Democratic 
viewpoint more effectively because he is put- 
ting no price tag on his party loyalty. 

Obviously, Senator JOHNSON will not alone 
decide the Democratic nomination, but he 
is on the way to being the most influential 
single force. Every political reporter at Chi- 
cago who wants to know what’s going to 
happen before it happens will want to be 
in touch with the Senate majority leader. 





The 20th Year of Nationwide Flood 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The 20th Year of Nation- 
wide Flood Control, delivered by Lt. Gen. 
S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, before the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 11, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE 20TH YEAR OF NATIONWIDE FLOOD CONTROL 
(Address by Lt. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, before the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, Wash- 

ington, D. C., May 11, 1956) 

Year before last, when I had the pleasant 
experience of addressing the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, I emphasized in my 
report to you the status of our navigation 
projects and their ever-growing importance 
in the national economy. Last year I espe- 
cially brought to your attention the serious 
situation facing the Nation with respect to 
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water supplies for all purposes—agriculture, 
industry, domestic consumption, and the 
like. Since it is impossible for me to cover 
all fields in the limited amount of time to 
which I am privileged, it seems to me that 
this year I should concentrate on the prob- 
lems of flood control. I believe this subject 
is particularly appropos because of the two 
great disasters which have occurred within 
the past year, one on each coast—just about 
as far apart as they could be. The occur- 
rence of those floods was, in my opinion, the 
outstanding event of the past year in the 
field of water resources, and one which had 
a most important impact upon the Corps of 
Engineers’ civil-works program. Further- 
more, it helped to make the people of the 
United States aware of the national flood 
danger. Many of our people appeared to be 
surprised to learn that despite the progress 
of the past 20 years, most of our major river 
basins still lack adequate protection. 

It was in 1936, just 2 decades ago, that 
the Federal Government assumed national 
responsibility for flood control. Prior to 
then, as you know, it had exercised only lim- 
ited responsibility in the Sacramento and 
Mississippi River Valleys, for flood control 
Was generally considered to be a respon- 
sibility of local and private agencies. The 
shift from local to Federal responsibility 
marked the acceptance of the comprehensive 
river-basin approach to flood control and 
related problems—a new concept in our his- 
tory if not that of the world. It is appro- 
priate that we should now take stock of our 
experience to date under this concept. 

The Corps of Engineers has estimated that 
the potential average annual flood damage 
for the main river valleys of the country, if 
there were no Federal flood-control program 
at all, would approach a billion dollars. 
Work completed or under construction will 
prevent, it is estimated, only about half of 
that potential flood damage. 


However, the flood problem is still a most 
urgent matter and minimum adequate pro- 
tection is not yet available in many areas. 
The Corps of Engineers’ program for the al- 
luvial valley of the Mississippi is dollarwise 
about two-thirds complete. By contrast, our 
program for New England is less than a quar- 
ter complete. That region has been tragical- 
ly awakened to the need for flood control, 
and it is likely that progress there will 
be faster henceforward. The Ohio River 
Basin’s program is about one-third complete 
and the situation there is still dangerous. 
The high degree of industrial and urban de- 
velopment on the riverbanks, and the proven 
tendency of the Ohio River to amass ter- 
rible floods, make it imperative, in my opin- 
ion, to intensify the flood-control program 
in that valley. The program for the Central 
Valley of California is something over a 
third complete. That area, too, has re- 
ceived one of nature’s merciless lessons and 
as a result is pushing flood-control pro- 
grams with renewed vigor on both Federal 
and State levels. In the Columbia Basin lit- 
tle of significance has been done in the flood 
control field since the disaster of 1948, while 
the area has been developing and potential 
damage increasing. If anything, we have 
gone backward in that region, for much of 
the flood-control storage envisaged by the 
control plan set forth in 1948 in House docu- 
ment 531 now appears improbable of realiza- 
tion. That plan had provided approx- 
imately 27 million acre-feet of usable 
storage, but alternate schemes subsequently 
advanced, seem likely to reduce the storage 
to 14 million acre-feet. Yet even as we meet, 
an extremely heavy snowpack hangs over 
that basin, and whether or not it will be 
scourged by a disastrous flood depends en- 
tirely upon the suddenness of the melt. 
The predicted threat of unusually high water 
was sufficiently serious that, as an emer- 
gency matter, I have authorized advanced 
flood fight work of a temporary nature as 
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feasible and warranted to strengthen flood 
control structures. This work was under- 
taken upon request by responsible local in- 
terests in each case, and was designed to 
supplement their resources and capabilities. 


Yet where flood-control works have been 
constructed they have abundantly proven 
their worth. It is well known that there 
has been no major flood disaster in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley since the launching of the 
alluvial valley project in 1927. With the 
completion of Fort Randall, Garrison, and 
Gavins Point Dams, a flood like that of 
1952 could never again cause as much dam- 
age on the Missouri. Last winter the city 
of Sacramento was saved, and much damage 
was prevented, by such works as had been 
completed in the California plan. Two years 
ago rainfall associated with Hurricane Hazel 
struck the upper Ohio Valley with relatively 
little effect, because the main force of the 
storm fortunately occurred in areas where 
protective works had been built, although 
the overall Ohio program is less than 40 per- 
cent complete leaving that valley still sub- 
ject to a disaster. Many, many other in- 
stances of similar kind could be cited to 
prove that our plans are sound and our struc- 
tures are well fulfilling their intended tasks. 


In short, the principal lesson learned dur- 
ing the past 20 years of Federal flood control 
is this: The main trouble with the program 
is that not enough of it has been translated 
into finished work. We have learned that 
our major valleys can be protected from 
disaster-type floods. But we have not yet 
provided adequate protection in any major 
valley—not even the Mississippi. 


How long will it be before such protection 
can be provided? At the rate of $223 million 
a year, which is the amount appropriated for 
flood-control construction in the current 
fiscal year 1956, it would take about 25 years 
to complete the present program. But long 
before the 25 years have passed the require- 
ments will have expanded with our acceller- 
ating population and economy. Flood con- 
trol is a field geared directly into the dy- 
namics of national economic expansion. The 
constant general increase in the value of 
river-valley improvements continually aug- 
ments the justification for flood-control 
work brings more projects over the margin 
of feasibility, and increases the urgency of 
projects already feasible. Hence every omni- 
bus river and harbor bill passed by Congress 
adds to the Federal flood-control program. 
The last such bill, in 1954, authorized an ad- 
ditional $300 million worth of new flood-con- 
trol projects, and since then, we have had the 
major floods of 1955 to stimulate the demand 
for still more protection. So we may safely 
assume that the present Federal flood-con- 
trol program, with its $5 billion active back- 
log of authorized unperformed construction, 
represents but a tentative goal. The ulti- 
mate goal will be greater and take longer, but 
I do not believe anyone now can foresee 
its limits. 

Though our flood-protection systems are 
far from complete, there is, I believe, a real 
danger that benefits achieved thus far may 
tempt us into a sense of false security, and 
lead us either to slacken the rate of construc- 
tion of protective works, or to take un- 
warranted chances in building in areas still 
subject to inundation. Let me remind you 
that only last winter, at Yuba City, Calif., 
we had a tragic demonstration of the faulty 
and unreliable protection provided by a de- 
velopment which is only half finished. The 
levees there looked strong and imposing 
when the river was low. But those levees 
had been designed as part of a system for 
operation in connection with Oroville Dam, 
and Oroville Dam had not yet been built. 
Hence, when the Feather River went on a 
rampage, more water was hurled against the 
levees than they had been built to with- 


stand, and they gave way, not by overtopping 
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but by erosion due to velocity, with tragic 
loss of life and property. 

Many other rich and populous areas are 
similarly living under concealed hazard— 
lulled by the sight of some imposing levee 
or floodwall into forgetting that that barrier 
is itseif not adequately protected. 

I believe the matter of false security must 
also be borne in mind in considering flood- 
insurance proposals. If a practieal way to 
establish flood insurance can be found, we 
of the Corps of Engineers favor it as a mean 
of helping spread the impact of flood losses 
while flood-control programs remain incom- 
plete—always bearing in mind that the con- 
struction of adequate flood-control systems 
is the only real and permanent form of flood 
insurance. But we believe that any insur- 
ance program should be accompanied Dy safe- 
guards to prevent people from feeling en- 
couraged to build in unsafe areas, or from 
feeling that further construction is unneces- 
sary. 

Flood control is a tremendous job, a long- 
haul job, and necessarily an expensive job, 
for it deals with mighty natural forces and 
is aimed at eliminating vast and widespread 
losses. It is all too easy to seek ways of 
lightening the task or to find excuses for be- 
lieving that parts of it may not be“Kecessary, 
after all. If we succumb to such temptations 
nature will punish us heavily. There will, 
and should, be changes and improvements in 
the Federal flood-control program. In par- 
ticular, I believe there should be a constant 
improvement in the coordination between 
flood control and other programs aimed at 
conserving, controlling, and using our water 
resources. But innovations must be care- 
fully scrutinized and constructively built as 
parts of integrated and tested programs, in 
such a way as to further our progress toward 
our long-range goal of comprehensive flood 
protection. 

Since flood-control and navigation are so 
closely linked in many river valleys, it is 
appropriate, even in a talk devoted mainly 
to flood control, briefly to review the status 
and progress of Federal waterway programs. 
The rapid progress of recent years has con- 
tinued and gathered impetus, The long- 
needed modernization of the Ohio River 
waterway has at last been begun. Construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway is proceed- 
ing, and deepening of the connecting chan- 
nels between the lakes has been authorized. 
The closure of Gavins Point Dam provides a 
substantial measure of control over the sta- 
bility of stream flow on the lower Missouri— 
a necessary prelude to the further develop- 
ment of navigation on that important stream. 
Ground has been broken for the vital Calu- 
met-Sag channel, which will link the Missis- 
sippi River navigation system with the Great 
Lakes. The completion of Algiers Lock and 
Canal provides a better link between the 
Mississippi and the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way, at the other end of our midcontinental 
system. The dedication of Demopolis Dam 
marked another important step forward on 
the Warrior-Tombigbee waterway. The great 
dredge Essayons has been brought temporar- 
ily from the east coast to the west to help 
speed up the work of dredging the trouble- 


some bar at the mouth of the Columbia. . 


Thus, in all parts of the country our water- 
ways are being improved to carry the vastly 
increased traffic that is being brought to 
them, and connected to form a more closely 
interwoven, money-saving network. 

The small-projects program begun last 
year deserves especial mention. Under this 
program the Corps was given about $44 
million to use on projects which can be com- 
pleted for less than $150,000—virtually all of 
them navigation projects. Within the past 
fiscal year we have been able to complete 
some 60 small harbor projects ranging in 
cost from $5,000 to $147,000, and geographi- 
cally from Maine to Alaska. This year $2 
million more have been requested for this 
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work in the President's budget—a sum 
which would go a long way toward enabling 
us to get rid of our authorized backlog of 
these small projects. 

Yet in our navigation program, like our 
flood-control program, enormous amounts of 
work remain to be done. Dollarwise the 
active backlog of authorized navigation 
projects is not quite as large as the backlog 
of flood-control projects—$4 billion as 
against $5 billion—but percentagewise it is 
about the same. The navigation program is 
about 40 percent complete while the flood- 
control program is almost 45 percent com- 
plete. 

Naturally not all our needed projects can 
be built at once, It is not my intention today 
to try to analyze all the many factors outside 
the Corps’ scope of responsibility which affect 
the progress of our programs. Within the 
Corps we are doing everything possible to 
make the process of transforming authoriza- 
tions into completed projects as_ swift, 
smooth, efficient, and economical as possible. 

But we are constantly hampered by oper- 
ating problems beyond our control, the fore- 
most of which is the shortage of skilled per- 
sonnel, In fiscal year 1955 each of our civil- 
works employees had on the average five 
times as big a load of program to handle, 
measured by expenditures, as he did in 
1946; and in fiscal 1956 the load per man will 
be more than six times as great as in 1946. 
Our staff is good, but I doubt that it is six 
times as good as it was in 1946. The prob- 
lem of even maintaining efficiency—let alone 
increasing it—under such circumstances is 
thus all but insuperable. For instance, one 
of the critical stages in the process of trans- 
forming projects from report state to reality 
is the stage of planning and review surveys. 
This stage threatens to become a bottleneck. 
Yet we could not speed up this process, no 
matter how much more planning money we 
were given—because we do not have, and at 
the present Government schedules of grades 
and salaries cannot procure, enough trained 
personnel to carry a bigger planning program 
than we now have. Let me add that it is 
most important that our planning work does 
not fall below the present level. Anything 
less would impose a drag in our race to meet 
the Nation's flood-control, navigation, and 
other water-resource needs. 

Outside the corps, I believe the greatest 
present handicap to orderly water-resource 
development is dissention and selfish con- 
flict among various groups affected by water- 
resource programs. Once local interests be- 
come well entangled in disputes, serious and 
indefinite delay is inevitable. 

Many important programs throughout the 
Nation are being held up because of local 
disunity or apathy. To a considerable de- 
gree, it was this factor which left the New 
England area exposed to last year’s floods. 
Right now it is halting progress in the Co- 
lumbia Basin. In addition to the perennial 
arguments over power, we now have dis- 
putes over fish and wildlife values blocking 
important flood-control and multiple-pur- 
pose reservoirs—this in valleys where the 
1954 count showed only 9,000 salmon and 
steelhead combined coming up the river all 
year, and where despite all the talk of elk, 
helicopter searches have failed to reveal a 
single specimen. The old argument between 
upstream and downstream interests con- 
tinues to blight developments for either 
group and to leave rich and populous areas 
vulnerable to the death and destruction of 
disastrous floods. Whatever the merits of 
these disputes, insofar as they prolong stale- 
mates which prevent the construction of 
anything for anybody, they are destructive 
in their effects. 

Hence in my opinion, the reconciliation of 
local interests is one of the most appropriate 
and important tasks to which the associa- 
tions represented at this Congress can de- 
vote themselves. Unity is literally as im- 
portant as money and comes ahead of money 
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in the project process’. The flood menace 
will continue to hang over our heads, and 
navigation and water supply and other im- 
portant benefits will continue to go unreal- 
ized, as long as our programs remain incom- 
plete. The advancement of those programs 
requires not only continued work and ex- 
penditure at all levels, but a continuous 
effort to remove obstacles. I submit that 
the latter task is as important as the former, 
and deserves equal consideration by this 
Congress, 





Man’s Power To Destroy Himself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is my notion of reading that should 
go on everyone’s “must” list. It is an 
editorialized news story by Edwin A. 
Lahey, chief of the Washington bureau of 
the Chicago Daily News. Eddie Lahey, 
as usual, pulls no punches. If man 
hankers to wipe himself out of exist- 
ence, all he has to do is to go ahead. No- 
body except man himself and a little 
commonsense can stop him. 

Here is Mr. Lahey’s article from the 
Chicago Daily News of May 26, 1956: 


HONOLULU, T. H.—Guess I’m a little slow 
on the draw in the presence of unfolding 
history. 

I watched the detonation of the air- 
dropped hydrogen bomb at Bikini Atoll, but 
it was at least 18 hours before I did a double 
take, at which time I sat bolt upright in my 
bunk in the U. S. S. Mount McKinley. 

“My God,’ shrieked my slow-working brain, 
“this thing is for dropping on people.” 

It is futile to try to describe the fullness 
of the bomb’s voracious orbit. 

The newspaper charts showing how much 
metropolitan area would be devastated by an 
H-bomb of given megaton yield simply do 
not give the picture. 


TOO HORRIBLE FOR CHARTS 


How can you draw a chart or paint a word 
pitture of a fleeting instant in which mil- 
lions of men and women and children would 
die, with their lungs, their veins, their ear 
drums, their intestines exploding, even while 
their bodies become coated with carbon 
made from their own flesh? 

If we passed laws authorizing local police 
to pull out the fingernails of suspects while 
questioning them, it could seem no more in- 
human than the thought of civilized people 
stacking up thermonuclear weapons to be 
used against one another. 

And surely if enough people on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain could see a hydrogen 
bomb light up the predawn sky in an unholy 
luminescence, the pressure on all political 
leaders for peace would be most compulsive. 

The President of the United States had 
better not witness one of these detonations. 
He alone must make the decision if we ever 
drop the H-bomb on people and his decision 
would certainly be ‘“‘sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought” if he could see hydro- 
gen isotopes release their energy in ther- 
monuclear fusion. 


STORY FOR PRESS! WE MUST DO IT 


The hydrogen bomb drop at Bikini, which 
a few newspapermen were permitted to wit- 
ness, was an international political story, 
rather than a science report. 

The most important political fact in the 
world today is that we have a B—52 jet bomrber 
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that can go anyplace in the world at speeds 
close to that of sound, with a hydrogen 
weapon neatly tucked in its belly. 

In addition to helping our officials rattle 
the hydrogen bomb, the newspapermen on 
the trip were also urged to point out that 
the United States had no choice but to con- 
tinue development and research in the art 
of total destruction so long as the Soviet 
Union drags its feet on disarmament pro- 
posals. 

ASIANS REMEMBERER FIRST BOMB 


A more subtle and difficult political aspect 
of the 1956 nuclear tests at the Pacific prov- 
ing ground is the job of mollifying the ap- 
prehensions of the peoples of Asia. 

The United States Information Service had 
two men at the tests, Joe Evans from the 
embassy in Tokyo and Mark Lewis, a reporter 
for the Voice of America. 

They could, in all honesty, report the great 
care we exercised to see that the people of 
the Marshall Islands were protected against 
fallout, and to make sure that no Japanese 
tuna boats wandered into the danger zone, 
as one did in 1954. 

Despite our best efforts to soothe the fears 
of Asians, there is still a recollection in the 
Far East that the first nuclear weapon ever 
dropped in combat was deposited on Asians. 
It might help if we announced that if 
ever another nuclear bomb is dropped in 
anger, it would be directed against other 
Caucasians, but this would hardly be practi- 
cal, 





New Jersey Observes 50th Anniversary of 
Food and Drug Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, by proclamation Gov. Robert 
B. Meyner declared the week of January 
20-26, 1956, as New Jersey Food and 
Drug Law Week to commemorate the en- 
actment of the Federal pure food and 
drug law of 1906 as well as the comple- 
mentary New Jersey Pure Food Act. 

The abiding concern of New Jersey 
with pure food and drugs and its leader- 
ship in this field has been a constant 
source of encouragement to officials of 
other States in this matter as well as to 
the Federal Government. I am very in- 
terested in this myself and wish to take 
this occasion to commend the officials 
of my State for the fine work they are 
doing. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, serious con- 
sideration is being given at this time 
to the problem of affording the consumer 
the same protection against bad poultry 
which he has had against bad beef and 
pork for the past 50 years. Charges have 
been made that in some areas diseased, 
filthy, or rotten poultry is being shipped 
to market and that the present voluntary 
controls are inadequate. At this time 
poultry is the only major meat item 
which does not have compulsory inspec- 
tion. It is kept clean by voluntary meth- 
ods, and all evidence supports the con- 
clusion that 99 percent of poultry reach- 
ing the consumer today is perfectly 
wholesome. It is the remaining 1 per- 
cent that is giving the trouble. . Even 
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this 1 percent is a large factor, because 
the processing and sale of chickens and 
turkeys has grown into a vast industry 
involving about 1 billion birds a year. 

A number of New Jerseyites testified 
on this matter befere the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
United States Senate on May 10, 1956, 
along with other witnesses. These New 
Jersey spokesmen were Dr. Aaron H. Has- 
kin, health officer, department of health, 
Newark; Joseph Hurl, chief meat in- 
spector, meat inspection servicé, Newark 
Department of Health; and Dr. Oscar 
Sussman, for the New Jersey Health Of- 
ficers Association. These leaders pointed 
out that over a quarter of a million 
pounds of poultry has been rejected as 
unfit for human consumption during the 
past 2 years. 

Dr, Sussman made the telling point 
that when the consumer has confidence 
in the product, and is confident that it 
is not diseased or poisoned, then he will 
buy it in ever larger amounts. 

The Newark area services not only 
Newark but all of the surrounding dis- 
trict, within a 25-mile radius, and along 
the Jersey coast, and even into New York 
State. This includes several millions of 
consumers who are protected by the in- 
spection which New Jersey enforces. 

The Department of Agriculture agrees 
that compulsory inspection of poultry is 
a major need and a Hoover Commission 
task force recommended compulsory in- 
spection last year. 

Excellent legislation has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative J. Percy Priest—H. R. 
8599—and by Representative Don Hay- 
WORTH—H. R. 9006—to protect the con- 
sumer, and to provide the needed inspec- 
tion. 

Testifying in support of the companion 
measure in the Senate, S. 3176, intro- 
duced by Senator JAMEs E. Murray, Dem- 
ocrat, of Montana, in addition to the 
New Jersey spokesmen mentioned earlier, 
were spokesmen for some two dozen ma- 
jor national consumer, women, health, 
and labor organizations. These groups 
included the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the AFL—CIO, 
the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers, the Association of Food 
and Drug Officials of the United States, 
the American Nurses Association, the 
National Board, YWCA, and the Associa- 
tion of State Public Health Veterinarians. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article by Dick Preston, of the Washing- 
ton Daily News, and the proclamation by 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner marking the 50th 
anniversary of the enactment of the 
Federal pure food and frug law: 

[From the Washington Daily News of May 18, 
1956] 
Concress Is IN STEW Over DISEASED POULTRY 

A drive is on in Congress to give you the 
same protection against polluted chickens 
that you’ve had against bad beef ‘and pork 
for 50 years. 

It may succeed in bringing a compulsory 
inspection system—if Congress can settle a 
squabble over which agency should do the 
ob. 

. The drive is sparked by charges that tn 
some areas diseased, filthy, or rotten birds 
are being shipped to market, and that present 
voluntary controls are inadequate. 
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As of now, poultry is the only major meat 
item which does not have compulsory pro- 
tection. It is kept clean by voluntary meth- 
ods—and all evidence is that 99 percent of 
poultry today is perfectly wholesome. 


TESTIMONY 


But testimony just completed before a 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Subcommit- 
tee by members of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union, which wants the inspection, 
showed such happenings in some markets as 
these: 

Workers in processing plants who had to 
handle sick birds, which were dressed and 
sold. 

Filthy conditions, birds not fully cleaned, 
primitive sanitary facilities. 

Poultry workers and consumers killed or 
made ill by psittacosis and other poultry 
ailments. 

“One-third of all reported cases of food 
poisoning are traced each year to poultry or 
poultry dishes,” Senator James E. Murray, 
Democrat, of Montana, pointed out. 

“We have a new saying around here: ‘Give 
us this day our daily poison’.” 

EXAGGERATED 


The Agriculture Department says such 
charges are exaggerated. Even so, Agricul- 
ture, along with health officials, consumer 
groups and a large part of the poultry in- 
dustry, now agree that compulsory inspec- 
tion is a major need. A Hoover Commission 
task force recommended it last year. 

All point out that processing and sale of 
chickens and turkeys, once a farm-to-user 
operation, has now reached 1 billion birds a 
year. 

On the ticklish question of who does the 
job, there’s no such agreement. 

The Labor Subcommittee’s bill would as- 
sign inspection to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration on grounds the basic problem 
is one of health. The association of State 
and territorial public-health officers has en- 
dorsed this plan. But Food and Drug says 
it doesn’t want the job. 


DECIDE 


A second bill would give it f the Agri- 
culture Department and let the Secretary 
decide how to enforce the rules. He’d prob- 
ably put the work in the hands of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, which now han- 
dles the voluntary program used by one- 
fourth of processors. 

Opponents say this would be a- blow to 
consumers. The Agricultural Marketing 
Service, they say, is primarily an agency de- 
signed to promote the sale of farm goods, 
and works closely with producers. 

Both sides agree that one division of Ag- 
riculture could do a satisfactory job. That 
is the Agriculture Research Service, which 
already checks all red meat moving in inter- 
state commerce. 

If a compromise can be reached, that is 
probably where the safeguarding of your 
chickens will be done. 





STaTe or New JERSEY. 

Whereas the year 1956 marks the 50th 
anniversary of the enactment of the Federal 
pure food and drug law; and the splendid 
achievements of the American food proces- 
sing industry under that law are to be cele- 
brated nationally and by the peoples of each 
State; and 

Whereas throughout the past 5 decades 
the canners and other food processors of 
New Jersey, with the guidance of the De- 
partment of Health of the State of New 
Jersey, have played an important role in the 
development of higher food standards in the 
interest of the cunsumers; and 

Whereas, there will be held during the 
week of January 20th to 26th, 1956, at At- 
lantic City in this State, the 49th annual 
convention of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, the organization that originally 
sponsored the enactment of the Federal 
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pure food and drug law of 1906, as well as the 
complementary New Jersey Pure Food Act: 

Now therefore, I, Robert B. Meyner, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, do hereby 
proclaim the week of January 20 to 26, 1956 
as New Jersey Food and Drug Law Week, 
and I direct that the Department of Health 
of the State of New Jersey and other State 
agencies join with the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and all other professional, scientific, 
industrial, agricultural, labor, and civic or- 
ganizations in the commemoration of the en- 
actment of the Federal pure food and drug 
law, and of the achievements of the food 
processing industry of this State and all 
other States in the development of the pres- 
ent high levels of safety and quality of all 
processed foods. 

Given, under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State of New Jersey, this 16th day of 
January in the year of Our Lord, 1956, and 
in the Independence of the United States 
the 180th. 

By the governor: 

Rosert B. MEYNER, 
Governor. 

Epwarp J. PATTEN, 
Secretary of State. 





Importation of Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my colleagues who frequently have 
voiced the concern we all feel over the 
undersupply of scientists that is coming 
from our universities will be interested 
in the following article in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune of May 27, 1956: 


ZENITH GOING TO EUROPE FOR ITs SCIENTISTS— 
Aps IN LONDON FOLLOW SUCCESS ABROAD 


The search for technical help has been ex- 
panded overseas by Zenith Radio corpora- 
tion. 

This came to light yesterday with a news 
dispatch from London that big advertise- 
ments offering jobs to British scientists had 
appeared in two national newspapers. 

The ads required that applicants be will- 
ing to consider American citizenship, for 
which Zenith was prepared to sponsor them. 
They invited job applications from graduate 
physicists, physical chemists, and physical 
metallurgists. 

Zenith officials in Chicago said yesterday 
the ads were part of a program including 
Holland, France, and Belgium. 

HOLLAND FIRST SUGGESTED 


Dr. Alexander Ellett, Zenith vice president 
of research, said the program really started 
2 years ago with a suggestion that the com- 
pany consider Holland as a source for the 
scarce supply of scientists. 

Ads were run in Holland, and as a result, 
10 engineers, physicists, or chemists were 
brought to Zenith, 8 from Holland, 1 from 
France, and 1 from Belgium. 

“They have worked out very well,” Ellett 
said. “Their education and training was 
equal to that in the United States. With 
scientists in such short supply, it’s not un- 
usual that we should try overseas sources 
again.” 

Asked about the American citizenship re- 
quirement, he said Zenith was not interested 
in paying the transportation to America of 
someone who may be coming over just to 
look around for a year or so. 
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REPLIES ARE ATTRACTED 


A second set of ads has appeared in Holland 
recently, and brought a number of replies. 
He said Zenith interviewers will go to that 
country this summer to question applicants. 

Yesterday’s British ads followed a warning 
Friday by Robert S. T. Chorley, a baron, sec- 
retary of the Association of University 
Teachers, of a serious drain on Britains’ sup- 
ply of scientists. He said if England is not 
“very careful a large part of the cream [of 
scientists] will be skimmed off and deposited 
in America.” 

A factor is the salary difference. American 
salaries start at about $5,000 annually. A 
young British scientist can expect the 
equivalent of $2,800 if he starts industrial 
work, 





Washington, D. C., Has Unique Oppor- 
tunity To Obtain an Art Gallery and 
Preserve Historic Lafayette Park Un- 
Changed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the citizens of the Nation’s 
Capital have a unique opportunity at 
this very moment to obtain a great art 
gallery intimately associated with the 
early life of their city, and, at the same 
time, to preserve the character of his- 
toric Lafayette Park unchanged. 

Washington, unless its citizens move 
decisively now, will lose a venerable 
landmark if Congress dooms the old 
Court of Claims Building at 17th Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., and the 
present character of Lafayette Park may 
be lost forever. 

The old red brick Renaissance-style 
building with brownstone facings and 
ornaments adjacent to the Blair House 
and Lafayette Park, and across from the 
White House and the Old State Depart- 
ment Building, was built by William W. 
Corcoran as an art gallery and he deeded 
it to the city of Washington in 1869. 
Architect of the original Corcoran Gal- 
lery was James Renwick, one of the 
country’s foremost architects of that 
time, who also designed the Smithsonian 
Institute Building. 

Washington architects say the build- 
ing is well worth preserving for its in- 
trinsic value as an example of early 
building and that it represents a phase 
of development of American architec- 
ture. 

Extremely interesting is the fact that 
the building was constructed “for the 
perpetual establishment and encourage- 
ment of painting, sculpture, and the 
fine arts generally.” Mr. Corcoran de- 
sired his trustees always to show special 
interest in the productions of American 
artists. Down through the years, the 
best examples of the work of native 
painters and sculptors were displayed in 
the old gallery. 

Under legislation pending before the 
Senate and House Public Works Com- 
mittees the Architect of the Capitol 
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would be empowered to construct a mod- 
ern building on the present site of the 
Court of Claims Building. Tentative 
plans call for a five-story building with 
the exterior of limestone. Many people 
feel that if the Old Court of Claims Build- 
ing is razed and a modern building put 


‘in its place it will be only a matter of 


time until the present character of La- 

fayette Park is changed beyond recog- 

nition. 

New York City, rich beyond all other 
American cities in cultural facilities, ob- 
tained its great civic center almost free 
because of tax delinquency on the part 
of its previous owners. The citizens 
of the Nation’s Capital have a similar, 
unique, once-in-a-lifetime, opportunity 
to obtain a great art center almost with- 
out cost. I hope they will have the cour- 
age and the vision to seize this oppor- 
tunity in the same way that any other 
community would. 

I include here an address I gave to 
the Federal City Council on May 24, 
1956, in which I discussed this and re- 
lated matters: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMP- 
SON, JR., OPENING THE SPRING MEETING OF 
THE FEDERAL Crry COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., THursDAY, May 24, 5 P. M., SourH 
AMERICAN ROOM, STATLER HOTEL 
Ambassador Garrett, Chairman Addison, 

and distinguished members and guests of 

the Federal City Council, I’m delighted to 
have an opportunity to talk with you this 
afternoon and to think out loud with you 
about the future of Washington as the cul- 
tural center of our Nation and of the 
world. It’s a subject which, in my opinion, 
has received far too little attention in our 

Capital City although it is just as important 

from a community development standpoint 

as the economic and civic problems with 
which all of us here work so closely. 

I am especially glad to be able to discuss 
this subject at this time and before this 
group. As the name of your organization 
indicates, you are particularly concerned 
with Washington as the Federal City—a 
concept which, as I shall presently show, 
our Founding Fathers intended to be sy- 
nonomous with that of a cultural capital. 
And the indispensable role played by your 
group and your president, George Garrett, 
in such projects as the Southwest rede- 
velopment plan for beautifying our Na- 
tion’s Capital demonstrates that you are 
well qualified to play a leading role in 
moulding Washington's cultural future. It 
is my deep conviction that Washington can 
attain its place in the sun as a leading 
cultural center of the world only through 
the active and close cooperation of the 
Congress, local government officials, and of 
civic organizations such as the Federal City 
Council and the Washington Board of 
Trade. 

WHAT IS HONORED IN A COUNTRY IS CULTIVATED 

THERE 

This is why I shall take as my text for this 
afternoon Plato’s well-known statement in 
the Republic that “What is honored in a 
country is cultivated there.” Cultivation 
of anything, be it a corn or wheatfield, or a 
cultural center, involves active participa- 
tion and hard work. 

THE FEDERAL CITY AS A CULTURAL CENTER 

But first, let’s consider for a moment the 
artistic heritage of our Nation’s Capital. 
It is one which goes back to our Founding 
Fathers, who intended the Capital City to 
be a focal point for learning and the culti- 
vation of the fine arts. 

Washington and Jefferson and others knew 
the purpose of the liberal and fine arts is 
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to mould capable and cultivated human be- 
ings and, therefore, to help build better 
citizens and better communities. The 
desire to make the Nation’s Capital a great 
center of art and learning was evidenced by 
our first President, George Washington, in 
many ways and he worked hard to translate 
this vision into reality. He provided funds 
in his will for a national university in the 
District of Columbia “to which the youth 
might be sent for the completion of their 
education in all the branches of polite litera- 
ture, in arts and sciences, in acquiring 
knowledge in the principles of politics and 
good government.” Such an education, he 
maintained, “would have the tendency to 
spread systematic ideas through all parts of 
this rising empire, thereby to do away local 
attachments and State prejudices, as far as 
the nature of things would, or indeed ought 
to admit, from our national councils.” 


JEFFERSON’S BILL FOR A DEPARTMENT OF FINE 
ARTS 

Jefferson, a renaissance man as Albert Sch- 
weitzer is today, was a brilliant statesman, 
author, architect, and musician. As third 
President Jefferson became, by virtue of his 
office, a manager and chief superintendent 
charged with the construction and compte- 
tion of the United States Capitol Building. 
He brought to this task a well-equipped 
mind, architecture having formed a portion 
of his education. Like Washington, Jeffer- 
son considered the fine arts to be as neces- 
sary as the other disciplines to a knowledge 
of the State. Consequently, his bill for a 
system of public education provided for a 
public art gallery and a Department of Fine 
Arts. 
WASHINGTON’S CULTURE IMPORTED AND “PASTED 

ON,’* SAYS KIPLINGER 


All this was, you'll agree, a good beginning 
for the National Capital which, in the course 
of time, as the Washington Star predicted in 
1852, was “destined to be the most powerful 
and brilliant capital in the world.” Despite 
the best intentions in the world, however, we 
still have a long way to go—after 157 years— 
before these dreams are realized. Powerful 
our Capital City certainly is, but how far we 
have yet to go before it may be held to be 
brilliant may be clear from a statement by 
one of your own council members, W. M. 
Kiplinger, who said in his book, Washington 
Is Like That, published in 1942, that “de- 
spite the wealth of national tradition at- 
tached to Washington there is very little na- 
tive culture. The city has never been a nota- 
ble breeding place for art, or music, or lit- 
erature. Unlike other great capitals of world 
thought, such as prewar London and Vienna 
and Paris, where the native-born leaders of 
the cities shaped the intellectual patterns 
which influenced the nation, Washington as 
a city has no homegrown culture. Its in- 
fluence in cultural matters is not by Wash- 
ington but rather via Washington. Whatever 
culture there is here was started elsewhere 
and brought in and pasted on.” 


OUR COUNTRY HOLDS CREATIVE ARTISTS IN LOW 
ESTEEM, SAYS KENNAN 


If this is a correct analysis, we must ask 
ourselves the question, Why has Washington 
failed to develop into the breeding place for 
the arts that our Founding Fathers obviously 
intended it to be? A second question might 
be, Why is it that after 157 years a shrewd 
world traveler like my constituent, Former 
Russian Ambassador George F. Kennan, can 
say with truth that “I can think of few coun- 
tries in the world where the artist, the writer, 
the composer, or the thinker is held in such 
general low esteem as he is here in our 
country.” 

CULTURAL LEADERS LACK THE AGGRESSIVENESS 

OF BUSINESSMEN 

T am convinced that the answer does not 
lie in any lack of interest or ability among 
the citizens at large. Rather, it is simply 
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that we lack on the art front of American 
life the aggressiveness and the habit of at- 
tack and success we have so brilliantly cul- 
tivated in our commercial, industrial, and 
financial levels of action. Certainly mere 
civic pride in imported cultural events— 
which Washington has plenty of—is not 
enough. What counts in cultural matters, 
as in all other kinds of progress, is civic 
action at the grass roots—the kind of well- 
coordinated, hard-hitting action which can 
break through lethargy on a dozen fronts 
and make and keep Washington a truly 
dynamic city. In particular, it is the work 
done by organizations such as the Federal 
City Council, the American Institute of 
Architects, the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, and, surprisingly, the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Department, which is develop- 
ing music and fine arts programs that are 
attracting national attention, which keeps 
the fires of community progress burning 
brightly here. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS FOR WASHING- 

TON’S CULTURAL BACKWARDNESS 


As I indicated earlier, the responsibility for 
improving Washington as a cultural city is 
three-pronged. It must be shouldered by 
Congress, by the District government, and by 
civic groups such as your own. I need 
hardly elaborate for the members of this 
council, who know the facts of political life 
here better than most, the critical role played 
by Congress in our Capital City. The citi- 
zens of Washington are deprived of virtually 
all voice or representation in local or na- 
tional government, and the District Commis- 
sioners are appointed by the President. 
Washington can’t build a sewer, collect gar- 
bage, or put a dog in the pound without a 
prior O. K. by the Congress. 

A BALANCED RECREATION PROGRAM INCLUDES ARTS 
AND SPORTS 


This is why it is up to Congress, in its role 
as the City Council of Washington—-which is 
what the District Committees of the House 
and Senate are—to sympathetically consider 
the needs of the residents of the Federal city 
for creative art programs in which they can 
participate. It is extremely encouraging 
that the Recreation Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has begun to move in this 
direction. Their National Music Week ob- 
servance, with Sherman Adams and Robert E. 
McLaughlin as honorary chairman and vice 
chairman, respectively, which included the 
distinguished production of an opera in the 
classic tradition is to be highly commended. 
Music and the arts cost money, however, just 
like playgrounds and sports, and must be in- 
cluded in any balanced recreation program. 
Your support and encouragement is abso- 
lutely vital to Milo Christiansen and his fine 
staff at District of Columbia Recreation. 


THE 1935 ACT OF CONGRESS TO PRESERVE 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


The revived interest of Congress in Wash- 
ington’s cultural status is taking a variety 
of forms, of course. There is recognition, 
for example, that progress can be made some- 
times by holding tightly to our cultural 
heritage. I made a determined effort to 
keep the Civil Service Building here from 
being destroyed and, as a result, am happy 
to be able to say that the General Services 
Administration and the National Park Serv- 
ice have just this wéek established review 
procedures pursuant to a 1935 act of the 
Congress which will prevent the thoughtless 
razing of any structure of national sig- 
nificance. 

The rate of destruction of notable build- 
ings in this country is so dangerously high 
that many are concerned lest we be largely 
despoiled of the structures which identify 
the historic achievements of our people. -In 
establishing the review procedures we are 
at long last joining the ranks of the great 
nations of Europe which have maintained 
national lists of sites, buildings, and objects 
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which are declared a part of the national 
treasure and are designated for careful 
preservation. 


But if Washington is to become the cul- 
tural center of light and learning envisioned 
by Washington and Jefferson we must not 
only jealously guard and preserve our cul- 
tural heritage, we have a most solemn obli- 
gation to add to it and to blaze new trails. 
Bold ideas are required, and legislative action 
to carry some of them out is essential. 


BIPARTISAN POLICY ESSENTIAL IN THE ARTS AS 
WELL AS FOREIGN POLICY 


There is a growing realization at the high- 
est levels of government, just in time it turns 
out, of the importance of the arts both at 
home and in our foreign policy. 

Upon the recommendation of President 
Eisenhower the Congress in 1954 and again 
in 1955 appropriated $5 million to send our 
leading orchestras, plays, performing artists, 
and athletes abroad. This fund, known as 
the President’s Emergency Fund for Par- 
ticipation in International Affairs, also cov- 
ers trade fairs, and in both these fields the 
Communist bloc is spending enormous sums 
and devoting much effort—$38 million for 
trade fairs.alone last year. 

The bipartisan interest of Congress in the 
fine arts does not arise because the Com- 
munist leaders charge us before the world 
with being cultureless materialists. The in- 
terest is broader and deeper than that, and 
members of both parties are sponsors of leg- 
islative proposals of great importance to the 
arts and our cultural status as a nation. 


THE PRESIDENT URGED CONGRESS TO ENACT ART 
LEGISLATION 


You will recall that the President in his 
1955 message on the state of the Union told 
the Congress that “in the advancement of 
the various activities which will make our 
civilization endure and flourish, the Federal 
Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts 
and other cultural activities. I shall rec- 
ommend the establishment of a Federal Ad- 
visory Commission on the Arts within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to advise the Federal Government on 
Ways to encourage artistic and cultural 
endeavor and appreciation.” 

This statement has had a terrific impact 
throughout our country in cultural circles. 
It is a great statement on the arts regard- 
less of the fact that the President as an 
amateur artist is about on a par with former 
President Truman as a musician. 

With this foreword, I would like to talk 
briefly about a very ambitious project which 
is underway in the Nation’s Capital, one for 
which I solicit the active and enthusistic 
support of every member of your council. 


SMITHSONIAN GALLERY OF ART LONG OVERDUE 


This project, authorized by Public Law 
128, 84th Congress, calls for the formula- 
tion of plans for the construction in the 
District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, 
including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents, 
and a music, fine arts, and mass communi- 
cations center. As I testified at the hear- 
ings on this legislation last year, tKe fine 
arts section of my H. R. 21, which some 
15 of my colleagues from both parties joined 
me in sponsoring, referred to the Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art authorized by the 
Congress in 1938 to house the $10 million 
National Collection of Fine Arts. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS NATIONAL COLLECTION ~ 


BADLY HOUSED 


In its 1953 report to President Eisenhower 
on art and Government the Commission of 
Fine Arts headed by David E. Finley strongly 
recommended the early establishment of this 
gallery. And Dr. Carmichael, brilliant secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, advises 
me that this great gallery has the very high- 
est priority, ranking besides the air museum 
and the Museum of History and Technology. 
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With some help from an administration 
which clearly is aware of the value of the 
fine arts, and with hard-hitting support of 
community-action groups such as yours, the 
music and fine arts center could soon become 
a reality. 

COURT OF CLAIMS BUILDING URGED AS 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY 


In this connection I would like to suggest 
that the Court of Claims Building at 17th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., near 
the White House, Lafayette Park, the old 
State Department Building, and adjacent to 
the Blair House, be used either as a tem- 
porary home for the national collection or 
as @ municipal gallery. The Court of Claims 
Building was the original Corcoran Gallery of 
Art—as the Washington Star told us re- 
cently in a moving article entitled “Few Can 
Spare a Tear for Venerable Landmark.” 
This old gallery, its contents, the ground, 
and the endowment were valued at $1,600,000 
in 1869 when William W. Corcoran gave 
them all to Washington. New York City got 
its great civic center almost free because of 
tax delinquency. The residents of the Na- 
tion’s Capitol have a similar unique once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity to obtain a great art 
center—and one intimately connected with 
the early life of Washington—almost with- 
out cost. I hope they will have the courage 
and.the vision to seize this opportunity in 
the ‘same way that any other community 
would. 


FEDERAL CITY COUNCIL COMPARABLE TO 
ALLEGHENY CONFERENCE 


. I would like to urge you to make the 
establishment of the proposed civic and 
cultural center a council project along with 
those other important civic undertakings in 
which you are engaged. 

Individually, many of your distinguished 
members are already making great contribu- 
tions to Washington’s cultural renascence. 
You now have the opportunity to support 
such important cultural projects as the pro- 
posed stadium and the civic and cultural 
center, and to take the same vital part in the 
reawakening of Washington as the Allegheny 
Conference is taking in the growth of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Remembering Plato’s classic dictum that 
“what is honored in a country is cultivated 
there,” you can and you must, I think, dem- 
onstrate to freemen everywhere that nowhere 
else in the world are learning and the fine 
arts more highly honored than in the Capital 
of the free world. Let us work together, 
then, to complete the task so ably begun by 
our Founding Fathers. 

This spring meeting, with its distinguished 
representation from the legislative, adminis- 
trative, and civic elements of our city is am- 
ple proof that you are ready to accept this 
basic challenge. Working together we can 
bring the unique heritage of the Federal city 
as a center of art and learning to triumphant 
realization. 





Memorial Day, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day, May 30, is Memorial Day. On this 
day in 1956, the guns of war are silent 
and the battlefields are still. But even 
as the soft winds caress the hallowed 
ground where the poppies grow and our 
American heroes sleep, we cannot forget 
the agonizing hours of yesterday. No, 
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it would be a shallow thing indeed, if we 
were to forget that the comforts and 
pleasures that we enjoy today were 
gained only through the supreme sacri- 
fice of those who fought and died to pro- 
tect and preserve this great Republic. 
Our brightest, and yet our saddest pages 
of history are those that tell of the 
deeds of our men and women who fought 
and died for the liberty of this country, 
When we join hands in paying trib- 
ute to the memory of those great Amer- 
icans, let us truly honor them by 
resolving to continually work for that 
which they fought, a permanent peace. 

I wish to place into the Recorp several 
Memorial Day editorials which appeared 
in South Dakota newspapers this past 
week: 

{From the De Smet (S. Dak.) News] 


MEMORIAL DAY AN OcCASION “To HERE DEpDrI- 
CATE * * *” FOR A BETTER COMMUNITY 
AND WORLD 


(By Aubrey S. Sherwood) 


We have a date—each of us. The day is 
Wednesday, May 30—Memorial Day. The 
place is any public service of memorial to 
our Nation’s honored dead, if at all possible 
for us to attend. For the veterans and the 
one not called upon to give his or her 
service to our country, there is the remem- 
brance of those we knew, whose lives, like 
ours, were young and hopeful but to whom 
came the call of death in uniform while on 
duty. These men we must never forget. 

As customary, on May 30, we will pause to 
honor the war dead of our Nation, make the 
occasion also a memorial to our own loved 
ones who have left this earth. As Lincoln 
said: “It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we do this,” though each one to whom 
we pay honor with his or her death hallowed 
the ground in which they sleep far more 
than we who live can do for them. 

And so, continuing with the thought of 
this great leader of our Nation, it is for us 
the living to consecrate ourselves to the un- 
finished work they left behind them, to the 
personal tasks, the community, State, and 
Nation, yes, and now even the world. 

Those tasks are all about us, good works, 
in word and in deed. As the greatest of all 
leaders taught, they are tasks of service: “He 
that would be the greatest among you, let 
him be the servant of others.” It was He who 
showed simple, common folk how to be great 
through service—showing, teaching, scold- 
ing at times—to leave a lesson for all future 
generations of men. 

So Memorial Day is more than occasion to 
present, ourselves at a public gathering, to 
decorate graves, to bow our heads in prayer, 
and in some solemnity to reflect upon life 
and death and shed a tear for those who 
have gone before. More than these, we may 
make it a day of review of our own lives, 
still given us, a rededication of our lives— 
our time, our thought, our service, our 
money—to the end that we may build for 
ourselves that which we both take with us 
and leave behind, the honor of those who 
remain. 

The day is Wednesday and all over Amer- 
ica, those who do not forget the sacrifices 
made by our war dead will gather in groups, 
large and small, at cemeteries in country, 
town, and city, for that observance. 





{From the Miner County Pioneer, Howard, 
S. Dak.] 
(By Imogene E. Davison) 
Memorial Day next Wednesday; a day that 
calls us not only in reverence to the shrine 
of the dead, but in enthusiasm to the service 
of our country. We are the sharers of a 
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great glory. Let us renew again our resolu- 
tion by the graves of fallen comrades, that 
this Nation owes an eternal debt to all sol- 
diers, sailors, and other defenders of its 
shores. 





[From the Hamlin County Republican, 
Castlewood, S. Dak.] 


(By Jack Dorman) 


Wednesday will give us a chance to pay trib- 
ute to the men who gave their lives and 
services to their country during the wars 
in which our great country has participated. 
It shouldn’t be asking too much for us 
to take off a few hours to attend the services 
at the school and at the cemetery. “After 
all the men we will be honoring either paid 
with their lives, or gave important years of 
their lives to help keep our country free. 
The least we can do for them it to help pay 
tribute at these services, 





[From the Clear Lake (§. Dak.) Courier] 
(By T. R. Burges) 


Next Wednesday is Memorial Day and the 
local post of the American Legion has again 
gone to a good deal of effort in preparing a 
fitting program for the occasion. It is so 
easy to make the day a Roman holiday, to 
be used for everything except its purpose, 
and I think the Legion here is to be com- 
mended for their continual efforts every year 
to bring to our people a fitting meaning of 
the day. Picnics, fishing, and other activi- 
ties are all good but at the same time every- 
one should reserve part of their day to pay 
respects for those who have gone on, those 
who gave their lives that we might and do 
enjoy the many blessings which are ours to- 
day. We cannot begin to do the honor so 
richly deserved by those who today lie asleep 
but we can remember. Attend the exercises 
here next Wednesday forenoon, or at some 
other program, and you will feel better for it. 





Teacher of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, among 
the thousands of visitors to Washington 
today are three outstanding young men 
from Kalispell, Mont. 

They are Mr. Richard M. Nelson, sci- 
ence teacher at the Flathead County 
High School, and two of his students, 
Everett O’Hare and Gerald Miller. 

Mr. Nelson has just been designated 
teacher of the year by McCall’s maga- 
zine. 

The article in the current issue of 
McCall’s begins with this quotation from 
President Eisenhower: 

It is undeniable * * * that with science 
assuming a role of ever-increasing impor- 
tance in our lives, the science teacher of to- 
day exercises an extraordinary influence. 


Tomorrow President Eisenhower will 
get to meet one of the outstanding sci- 
ence teachers in the United States. He 
will receive gifts from the students. 
O’Hare is bringing a_ solar-powered 
transistor radio which he made himself. 
Miller has a decision meter for the 
President. 
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Today they visited the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. ‘They had lunch with Senator 
Murray, Senator MANSFIELD, and me. 
Our guests also included Miss Barbara 
Lyman, of Montana, queen of this year’s 
Washington Cherry Blossom Festival. 

Selection of Mr. Nelson as McCall’s 
fifth teacher of the year is particularly 
timely. It comes when government and 
industry are calling for more qualified 
science teachers to insure our continued 
national safety and industrial strength. 

Montana is proud of this recognition 
of our teachers and schools—especially 
since the McCall honor roll of teachers 
includes Mr. Russell Bay, of Corvallis, 
Mont. The McCall’s article follows: 

McCALL’s TEACHER OF THE YEAR 


Not long ago, when 300 high school seniors, 
chosen most likely to succeed as research 
scientists of the future, were asked to name 
“the one person most influential in the de- 
velopment of my career,” almost two-thirds 
of them answered, ‘‘My science teacher.” 

The significance of that fact is worth mark- 
ing in a period of education that has been 
termed “the cold war of the science class- 
rooms.” In naming Richard M. Nelson, of 
Kalispell, Mont., as teacher of the year, Mc- 
Call’s proudly pays tribute to the science- 
teaching profession and its vital contribu- 
tions to our national welfare and growth— 
present, past, and future. 

Mr. Nelson, a bachelor of 30, has dynam- 
ically demonstrated that his responsibilities 
toward his students are governed by his re- 
sponsibilities toward society as a whole. It 
is his conviction that to teach is to make 
a subject a current experience, one that a 
teen-ager can become intensely interested in 
and develop an affection for. 

As a high school student in Denver, Rich- 
ard Nelson had decided to major in drama 
when he entered the University of Denver, 
but he was guided to a love for science by 
his father, Dr. Alfred C. Nelson, a professor 
of chemical engineering at the university. 
As far as Flathead County, Mont., is con- 
cerned, Richard became a science evangelist 
as well. 

Mr. Nelson practically writes his own 
laboratory manuals for a new Flathead 
County High School course in Earth Science, 
photographing local examples:of geological 
and geographical phenomena from an air- 
plane piloted by a friend. 

Some of the science department’s expan- 
sion has been due to the increase in total 
enrollment in the school, but much of it, 
it is presently felt by the faculty, is due to 
a newly generated student interest in science 
subjects. A rewarding number of recently 
graduated science students from F. C. H. 5. 
have gone on to prepare for chemical, 
mining and civil engineering, medical, dental 
and laboratory careers. Mr. Nelson is well 
aware that industry is at present pouring 
money into science scholarships and is 
searching for students with scientific lean- 
ings. 

The flourishing Science Club, sponsored 
by Mr. Nelson, has organized and presented 
an annual local science fair for the past 
3 years. The first fair was held in the 
physics laboratory at the high school, and 
800 citizens crowded in to look with aston- 
ishment upon the 60-odd creations of their 
teen-agers. In the spring of 1955, 15 stu- 
dent projects were selected for exhibition at 
the 4-State Inland Empire Science Fair held 
in Spokane, Wash. The projects varied from 
handmade “geometric” jewelry to a hand- 
built jet engine. The first grand prize was 
awarded to one of Mr. Nelson’s students, 
Everett O'Hare. O/’Hare’s project, one of 
360 competing, was a working model illus- 
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trating the principles of microwave com- 
munications. This year the overgrown 
science project will exhibit first at the Mon- 
tana Science Fair, the first ever to be 
held. Mr. Nelson will serve as district 
chairman. 

Mr. Nelson's classroom technique preserves 
discipline with humor, invites informal but 
controlled discussion among his students. A 
forthright individual himself, Mr. Nelson 
enjoys being challenged. “He is a teacher 
who tempers a bawling-out with a word 
of encouragement after class,” says Prin- 
cipal Kenneth A. Rawson. “The students 
like him and have confidence in him.” 

The community which supplies Mr. Nel- 
son with students is fully conscious of his 
high value as a teacher. When it was learned 
that Mr. Nelson had been named by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mary M. Condon, as a Montana nominee for 
Teacher of the Year, parents volunteered 
by the dozens to provide testimonials in his 
behalf. “His work,” wrote one admiring 
father of a Nelson student, “has brought to 
the attention of this agricultural and lum- 
bering community the world of science.” 
The townspeople loyally credit Mr. Nelson’s 
thorough instruction, enthusiasm, patience, 
and assistance for the high ratings the Flat- 
head exhibits have received at the science 
fairs. Community-wise, Mr. Nelson enjoys 
the prestige that in another scholastic 
climate a successful football coach would 
enjoy. ; 

Mr. Nelson is conscientious in keeping 
abreast of the need for scientists in industry. 
No textbook theorist, he has worked summers 
for the Bureau of Reclamation at Hungry 
Horse Reservoir, as an instrument man for 
a civil engineer, and in construction work at 
@ nearby Anaconda Aluminum plant. A 
man who earns $4,120 a year as a teacher, he 
constantly points out to his science students 
the shortages, needs, and opportunities in 
scientific and engineering vocations. As for 
his personal ambition, he wants only to con- 
tinue teaching science students on the high- 
school level. 

“The primary objective of a high-school 
physics course,” asserts Mr. Nelson, “is to 
lay the foundation for the eventual under- 
standing of the atomic era by the layman.” 

Men like Richard Nelson, who deny them- 
selves extra material comforts that could be 
had for the asking outside the teaching pro- 
fession, are the unsung national heroes, 
Often they have to fight apathetic commu- 
nities and backward school systems for the 
admission of science courses into the cur- 
riculum. Last year, as Mr. Nelson knows, 
the Soviet Union, which can compel its youth 
to enter scientific careers, graduated twice 
as many engineers as did the United States. 

According to David Sarnoff of the Radio 
Corporation of America, “a lack of qualified 
teachers has developed at grade levels for 
subjects like physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics * * *. Our safety and our industrial 
strength rest upon our success in expanding 
the Nation’s reservoir of physicists and sci- 
entists, trained eéngineers ana techni- 
cians * * *. Science and technology are the 
very hallmarks of American civilization.” 

Mr. Sarnoff’s plea for more students and 
teachers imbued with the inquiring mind 
and the love of facts is, in its way, a fitting 
salute to Richard M. Nelson, 
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McCa.u’s Honor RO.Lt OF TEACHERS 


These teachers earned special mention In 
1956 for their significant contributions to 
the improvement of national teaching 
standards: 

Mr. Russell Bay, Corvallis School, Corvallis, 
Mont. His eighth-grade pupils learn the sat- 
isfactions of citizenship through community 
participation: taking the village census and 
public-opinion polis, constructing a model 
house, writing editorials for their class news- 
paper and working on a 160-acre conserva- 
tion project. 

Miss Anne Gibbs, Churchill County High 
School, Fallon Nev. Her warm and sound 
relationships with the students in her Eng- 
lish classes have encouraged a number of 
them to become teachers. School-commu- 
nity understanding has been fostered 
through her class news items. 

Mrs. Maude A. Hudson, Greenwood High 
School, Greenwood, 8S. C. An energetic, re- 
sourceful teacher, mother, citizen and 
church leader, her distributive-education 
classes aim toward adjusting the future of 
her students, most of whom will not attend 
college. 

Miss Frances L. Johnson, Windom High 
School, Windom, Minn. Her enthusiasm 
enhances her students’ respect for English 
as a living language. She works consistently 
for professional improvement and teacher 
welfare, and she sets high standards of 
scholarship for her pupils. 


Mrs. Kathryn Stagge Marr, Goshen Ele- 
mentary School, Goshen, Ohio. She brings 
to young elementary teachers a helpful va- 
riety of lively, challenging practices of good 
teaching. Her immediate rewards are the 
affection and respect of pupils, parents and 
fellow teachers. 


Miss Velora Reed, Mesilla School, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex. Her pre-first-grade boys 
and girls, who come from Spanish-speaking 
homes, sense her unusual sympathy, under- 
standing, patience and affection as they 
learn their first English words along with 
the three R's. 

Mr. John P. Shaw, Concord Senior High 
School, Concord, N. H. His dedication to 
the total welfare of high-school youth has 
expanded his role of outstanding social stud- 
ies teacher and debate coach to that of 
guidance counselor. He promoted a state- 
wide social studies program. 


HOW WE FOUND THE TEACHER OF THE YEAR 


Mr. Nelson was selected by McCall’s from 
teachers nominated by state departments 
of education in all parts of the Nation at 
the invitation of Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and Dr. Edgar Puller, Executive Secretary of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Representatives approved by the Office of 
Education and McCall's studied and observed 
the nominees at work over a period of several 
months. From the recommendations, the 
editors selected Mr. Nelson, who is the fifth 
cited in McCall’s annual project honoring 
teachers. 

ae 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 


May 28, 1956 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Work of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Apperidix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared indicating the impor- 
tance of the work of the United States 
Information Agency in carrying on the 
fight for freedom in the world.today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


Last year I offered an amendment in the 
Senate to the Interstate Oil Compact when 
it was before the Senate. Article V of the 
compact states: 

“It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorize the States joining herein to limit 
the production of oil or gas for the purpose 
of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, or 
create or perpetuate monopoly, or to promote 
regimentation, but is limited to the purpose 
of conserving oil and gas and preventing the 
avoidable waste thereof within reasonable 
limitations.” ‘ 

My amendment to the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact merely asked that the Justice Depart- 
ment make a study and annual report to the 
Congress as to whether or not the clear pur- 
pose of the compact, as stated by the compact 
States themselves in article V was being 
carried out. 

The reason for my amendment was simple. 
The Constitution of the United States says: 

“No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress * * * enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, the Interstate Oil 
Compact, could only come about and exist by 
the express permission of the Congress of the 
United States. The right for States to or- 
ganize in a compact is that of Congress to 
grant or withhold, and there is no issue of 
States rights involved. 

The interstate oil compact allows the 
States to get together to set production 
levels and prices, etc., for the express pur- 
pose of conserving gas and oil. This is an 
unusual grant of power and one which 
neither States nor businesses enjoy except 
where specifically sanctioned by Congress. 
Article V of the compact itself states that 
the setting of prices and the limiting of 
production, etc., shall be done for no other 
purpose than for conservation. All my 
amendment did was to ask the Justice De- 
partment to make a yearly report as to 
whether or not the clear language of article 
V. agreed to by the States themselves, was 
being carried out. Without my amendment, 
Congress has no check or any yearly report 
on the activities of the compact in this re- 
spect. 


Appendix 


When the Justice Department submitted 
its request this year, it asked for $763,090 
and for 147 additional positions to carry out 
the purposes of my amendment. The House 
committee passed this amount. The Sen- 
ate committee, however, recognized that 
this was an absurd request and that the 
Justice Department had no real grounds, 
either in the legislative intent or the job to 
be done, to justify such a request. As it was 
my amendment to the oil compact, and as 
my remarks in the Senate make up the only 
substantive legislative record, I want to say 
that I concur with the committee’s feel- 
ing. I believe the Justice Department’s re- 
quest was an attempt to reduce the real 
purpose of my amendment to absurdity and 
to kill any effort to carry out the reasonable 
intent of the amendment. 

I wrote to Senator JOHNSON to this ef- 
fect on May 18, but I believe that the 
bill had been marked up before he or his 
committee had an opportunity to consider 
my letter. 

The committee cut the amount from $763,- 
090 to $25,000. I believe that if the Depart- 
ment really carries out the intent of Con- 
gress and goes about this task in a rea- 
sonable way, that the $25,000 granted by the 
committee is quite adequate for the job. 
This amount is enough to insure that the 
Justice Department can have no excuse 
whatsoever to get on with their clear duty 
and responsibility under the law and under 
the clear language and intent of my amend- 
ment to the oil compact. 

The original Justice Department request 
was ridiculous. When pressed before the 
Senate committee to support the amount, 
they fell back on the legislative intent of 
Congress. I believe I know as much about 
that as anyone else, and I can say that 
there certainly is nothing in the history of 
the amendment in the Senate to justify 
$763,090. 

It is a clear principle of Government, that 
the Congress andthe legislative branch 
should be able to secure, as a matter of 
right, that the spirit of the acts of the 
executive are suffused with the clear purposes 
and intents’ of the Congress. In this case 
the Justice Department is trying to kill the 
amendment to the oil compact by asking 
for an absurd amount. I want them to have 
no excuse for failing to carry out the clear 
intent of the Congress and I believe that as 
the author of the original amendment I can 
say that the amount the committee has 
given them is enough to do a workmanlike 
job and to carry out the legislative intent of 
the Congress. 

I ask that a letter which I sent to the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the Jus- 
tice Department Appropriations, and ad- 
dressed to its chairman, Senator LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. I wish to say that this letter prob- 
ably arrived too late for the committee to 
consider it before this bill was marked up, 
and that I ask that it be included in the 
Recorp because it could not be included in 
the hearings, and because it is self-explan- 
atory. 

I attach hereto the complete contents of 
the letter from the Department of Justice 
to the Honorable Percy PrIest commenting 
on my amendment when it was before the 


House committee last year and which I quote 
in my letter to Senator JOHNSON be included 
in the Recorp at this point. 


This latter insertion especially shows very 
clearly that from the beginning the Justice 
Department has been less than reasonable in 
their attitude toward this amendment. 


I am happy that the Senate committee 
saw through their request and has acted as 
it has. Further, I want to say that I expect, 
and I believe the Congress has a right to 
expect, that the Justice Department get on 
with its job and stop trying to kill or make 
ridiculous the amendment to the oil com- 
pact. The first report, if the Justice De- 
partment has done its job, shoud be ready 
very soon, 

May 18, 1956. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Justice De- 
partment Appropriations, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATON JOHNSON: My attention has 
been called to the request of the Department 
of Justice for $700,000 to carry out the legis- 
lative intent of the amendment to the Inter- 
state Oil Compact which I introduced and 
which was carried in the Senate during ‘the 
last sesison. I understand that the Justice 
Department contemplates hiring something 
like 110 investigators, opening 3 new offices, 
and increasing the Antitrust Division by 
something like 25 percent in order to carry 
out the legislative intent of my amendment. 


May I say that this request by the Justice 
Department is absurd. I can only think it 
was done in an attempt to reduce the real 
purpose of my amendment to absurdity and 
to kill any effort to carry out the reasonable 
intent of the amendment. I am convinced 
that a staff of 2 to 4 competent economists, 
1 to 2 lawyers, and perhaps 1 to 2 investi- 
gators, at most, would be adequate to carry 
out the legislative intent of my amendment. 
I am at a loss to find anything in the legis- 
lative record of my amendment from which 
the Department could possibly request the 
sum of money and the new staff it has asked 
for. As it was my amendment, and as my 
statement was the only statement of sub- 
stance about the amendment in the Senate, 
I believe that I am in a position to state 
the legislative intent. 


The purpose of my amendment was simple. 
The Constitution of the United States says: 


“No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress * * * enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State.” 


Therefore, the Interstate Oil Compact, like 
other compacts, can only come about and 
exist by the express permission of the Con- 
gress of the United States. There is no issue 
of States’ rights involved, for the right is 
that of Congress to grant or withhold. 


Article V of the Interstate Compact to Con- 
serve Oil and Gas is worded as follows: 


“It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorize the States joining herein to limit 
the production of oil or gas for the purpose of 
stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, or 
create or perpetuate monopoly, or to promote 
regimentation, but is limited to the purpose 
of conserving oil and gas and preventing the 
avoidable waste thereof within reasonable 
limitations.” 
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My purpose in offering the amendment was 
to make certain that the clear intent of the 
States entering the compact under article V 
was being carried out. The Congress makes 
the grant of power to the States involved in 
the compact but until my amendment, there 
Was no agency of the Congress or Federal 
Government which reported to the Congress 
whether or not the clear language of the 
compact was adhered to. 

The interstate oil compact meets only oc- 
casionally. I am reasonably certain that the 
records of the compact are kept where they 
are accessible. Further, the compact invited 
a representative of the Antitrust Division to 
attend one of its recent meetings. For some 
reason, the Justice Department did not even 
send a representative. I must say that the 
Department of Justice has acted in a most 
curious way in this as in other situations af- 
fecting my amendment. 

After the compact was agreed to by the 
Senate, it went to the House committee. The 
House asked the Department of Justice for 
its opinion on my amendment. The reply 
received by the Justice Department was an 
amazing one—it was signed by Deputy At- 
torney General Rogers. I shall quote the rel- 
evant part: 

“The general purpose of this provision 
seems unobjectionable. However, the inves- 
tigation into the operation of the compact 
contemplated under the provision would ap- 
parently involve, among other matters, ques- 
tions in the field of economics. Such func- 
tions do not properly come within the activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice which is the 
chief litigating arm of the Government. It is 
believed, therefore, that it would be inappro- 
priate for the Attorney General and the De- 
partment of Justice to be designated to per- 
form such functions.” 

This quotation is the entire substance of 
any reference in the Justice Department’s 
letter concerning my amendment. 

At a later date, I questioned the head of 
the Antitrust Division, Judge Barnes, con- 
cerning this letter. He admitted before the 
Banking and Currency Committee that the 
Antitrust Division did hire numerous econ- 
omists, that it did have an economics division 
or section, that this was a legitimate function 
of the Antitrust Division, and that the sub- 
jects of limiting production, stabilizing or 
fixing prices, creating or perpetuating a 
monopoly, etc., were ones they dealt with reg- 
ularly in the normal course of events. Thus, 
the statement that questitons in the field of 
economics are not functions which properly 
come within the activities of the Department 
of Justice is one which does not bear exami- 
nation. When the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, by any clear meaning of his own words, 
admitted that the Justice Department’s con- 
tention was ridiculous, I think it is clear that 
the provision was unobjectionable to them. 

We all Know that for conservation purposes, 
the compact is allowed to set prices, limit 
production, etc. As this is an unusual grant 
to any group, private or public, Congress 
should have a regular report on such activ- 
ities. The compact itself, I understand, has 
given the Justice Department every coopera- 
tion. Thus, Iam convinced that the Attorney 
General, in making his request, is attempting 
to reduce what is a simple and straightfor- 
ward amendment, requiring the use of a 
small group of competent people and the 
writing of a yearly report, to absudity. 

I sincerely hope that the Appropriations 
Committee will appropriate funds in the 
amount necessary to carry out the simple pro- 
visions of the amendment. It is difficult to 
make an exact estimate of the amount needed 
but it would probably be in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000, which would be enough to 
pay the salaries of a half dozen competent 
lawyers and economists and the secretarial 
help and printing costs, etc., which such a 
staff would need. Certainly, no new offices 
or 100 investigators are needed. 
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I wish to state again that I can find no evi- 
dence whatsoever in the legislative history 
of my amendment to support the Justice De- 
partment’s request, and I believe that as it 
was my amendment, I am as competent to in- 
terpret the legislative intent as anyone. 

I hope that this letter will be useful to the 
committee and if the committee so desires, I 
see no reason why it should not be made a 
part of the REcorp. 

With best wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
Pau. H. DouG.Las. 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1955. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in- response 
to your requests for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice concerning House Joint 
Resolution 143 and Senate Joint Resolution 
38, consenting to an interstate compact to 
conserve oil and gas. 

The Interstate Compact to Conserve Oil 
and Gas was originally executed at Dallas, 
Tex. on February 16, 1935, by representatives 
of the oil-producing States (Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, California, and New Mexico), with recom- 
mendations to other States for ratification. 
The States of Kansas, Illinois and Colorado 
subsequently ratified the original compact. 
House Joint Resolution 407 was introduced 
in the 74th Congress for the purpose of 
giving consent to the compact under the 
provisions of article I, section 10 of the Con- 

stitution. It was passed on August 27, 
1935 (Public Res. 64, 74th Cong., 49 Stat. 939). 
The approval was for a period of two years, 
expiring September 1, 1937. The compact 
has continued in effect since that time 
through periodic enactments by the Con- 
gress similar to House Joint Resolution 407 of 
the 74th: Congress. The last enactment (Pub- 
lic Law 128, 82d Cong., Aug. 28, 1951) con- 
tinued Congressional consent to the compact 
until September 1, 1955. The joint resolu- 
tions would give Congressional consent to a 
further extension and renewal of the com- 
pact until September 1, 1959. 

Whether the proposd extension and re- 
newal of the compact should be approved 
involves a question of policy concerning 
which this Department prefers to make no 
recommendation. However, there is one pro- 
vision of Senate Joint Resolution 38, as 
passed by the Senate, which this Department 
deems objectionable. Section 2 of that joint 
resolution reads: 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General of the United 
States shall, within one year from Septem- 
ber 1, 1955, and annually thereafter for the 
duration of the Interstate Compact to Con- 
serve Oil and Gas, make a report to the 
Congress as to whether or not in his opinion 
the activities of the States under the pro- 
visions of such compact (1) have remained 
within the purpose of such compact as 
set out in article V thereof, and (2) have 
resulted in the stabilizing or fixing of prices 
of oil or gas, the creation or perpetuation of 
any monopoly, or, the promotion of any 
regimentation in the production or sale 
of oil or gas, with the understanding that 
conservation and. the protection of the small 
producer are the paramount purposes of any 
rules and regulations issued under the com- 
pact.” 

The general purpose of this provision seems 
unobjectionable. However, the investigation 
into the operation of the compact contem- 
plated under the provision would apparently 
involve, among other matters, questions in 
the field of economics. Such functions do 
not properly come within the activities of 
the Department of Justice which is the 
chief litigating arm of the Government. It 
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is believed, therefore, that it would be in- 
appropriate for the Attorney General and the 
Department of Justice to be designated to 
perform such functions. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. Rocers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 





Memorial Day Address by Woodley Carr, 
Department Commander, the American 
Legion of Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an address by Mr. Woodley Carr, 
of Moorhead, Miss., in tribute to the 
valiant men who have given their lives in 
defense of our beloved country. Mr. 
Carr was State commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion when he delivered this ad- 
dress on Memorial Day, 1955: 

Memorial Day, which we are observing 
throughout our beloved land as a day of re- 
membrance, must be far more than that. It 
should be a day of rededication. A rededica- 
tion of our hearts and lives to God and coun- 
try, for which the brave men we honor this 
Memorial Day have given their all. 

Flags and flowers speak more eloquently 
than any words we may recite. The valiant 
ilttle flags that appear on these patriot’s 
graves are the symbol of the freedom they 
gave their lives to defend and preserve... The 
flowers strewn upon the final resting place of 
their mortal remains are the symbol of 
spring, the season of life and fulfillment. 

For God and country, these men lived and 
gave up lifetimes of living; but are they 
dead? It has been said that “they that die 
for a good cause are redeemed from death.” 
Do not the lives they offered on the altar of 
liberty prove the unreality of death? They 
“hover as a cloud of witnesses above this 
Nation.” 

Today the dead speak to us and say: “Is 
this world better for our sacrifice?” They 
speak to us, but do we hear? Have we kept 
faith with them? 

It was their sacrifice that made this Nation 
great. They have gone to their God. Let 
us not forsake them or Him. 

It was at the dedication of the national 
cemetery at Gettysburg that Abraham Linoln 
uttered these immortal words: 

“The world will little note, nor long re- 
member, what we say here; but it can never 


forget what they did here. It is for us, the” 


living, rather to be dedicated to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us; that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

We of the American Legion believe that 
many of our Nation’s wars were unnecessary 
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and that many of our war dead were sacri- 
ficed by our Nation’s unpreparedness. 

Since George Washington’s days America 
has suffered from the perpetual disease of 
fighting its wars with untrained men. Un- 
preparedness in this respect has levied a 
heavy toll upon our national life. The tragic 
results of this disease are visible in every 
cemetery where lie the remains of our sol- 
dier dead, in every hospital where the 
maimed and the sick are suffering from 
battle-caused afflictions; and even in our 
streets where the crippled and the handi- 
capped depict the casualties of war. We 
know that many of these casualties could 
have been prevented by adequate training. 

Since World War I the American Legion 
has kept the torch burning for peace through 
strength. We have been called militaristic 
by the pacifist and subversive elements of 
our country, but we have not faltered in our 
efforts to provide for the common defense. 
We are proud that in all of our 36 years of 
demanding adequate protection for our 
country, we have never been wrong in any 
of our major recommendations. 

Whence came the inspiration of Memorial 
Day? And how many know the significance 
of the spirit of unity and love of our fellow- 
men that brought it into being? Was it 
Lincoln's deathless Gettysburg address? Or 
was it perhaps a too little known and far 
too little appreciated expression of love dem- 
onstrated by a group of southern women in 
the middays of the War Between the States? 

On an April morning in 1863, a small group 
of compassionate women in Columbus, Miss., 
went together to lay spring flowers upon the 
graves of their soldier dead. The war al- 
ready had been raging for 2 devastating 
years, but love and sorrow were in the hearts 
of those ladies, and their tears washed away 
any bitterness toward even the enemy who 
had fallen. 

Their flowers of remembrance were placed 
by those devoted women on the graves of 
their own dead and on the resting places of 
two Union soldiers who lay in the same 
burial ground with their own husbands, sons, 
brothers, and fathers. 

Each following April through the remain- 
ing years of the War Between the States and 
thereafter, these Mississippi women repeated 
the ceremony, laying garlands of remem- 
brance on the graves of northern and south- 
ern heroes alike. 

Soon other communities followed the ex- 
ample set in Columbus and selected their 
day in spring upon which the citizens would 
gather and go to the cemeteries for the pur- 
pose of honoring those from their communi- 
ties who had fallen in battle. 

By the passage of law, Memorial Day has 
been made official. May 30 is the legal date 
in most States. In a number of Southern 
States some other date is official; April 26 in 
some, May 10 in others, and June 3 in a few. 
But though there is a difference in dates, 
there is no difference in the spirit of the day, 
nor in the hearts of those who commemorate 
it. 

The bitterness of civil strife, first washed 
out of the hearts of the gracious women in 
Columbus, Miss., now has gone from the 
hearts of all. There is no North or South 
today, thank God. “Under the laurel the 


blue. Under the willow the gray. Love and 
tears for the blue. Tears and love for the 
gray.” 


Through divine love and faith in God’s 
guidance, our Nation is more closely united 
than it has ever been since it was founded 
upon the principles of providence. 

This Memorial Day, therefore, we conse- 
crate to the memory of those known and un- 
known dead of all wars; those who met their 
destiny in battle on land, on the seas, and 
under the seas, and in the flaming skies. 

Our heroic fallen have emblazoned upon 
the pages of everlasting history such names 
as Concord, Bunker Hill, and Valley Forge. 
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Fort McHenry and the Battle of New Orleans. 
Of the Alamo, Monterey, and the Little Big- 
horn. Bull Run, Shiloh, and Gettysburg. 
Of Manila Bay and San Juan Hill. The 
Philippines and the Boxer Rebellion. Of 
the Marne, Chateau Thierry, Belleau Wood, 
and the Argonne. Of Pearl Harbor and 
Wake Island, Bataan and Corregidor, Guadal- 
canal and the Coral Sea, Saipan and Iwo 
Jima. Of Kassarine Pass and_ Salerno, 
Omaha Beach and Bastogne, of bomb-shat- 
tered Tokyo, and the subpens of Bremer- 
haven and finally of Porkchop Hill, Heart- 
break Ridge, and Old Baldy. 

Great and imposing monuments have been 
built to many of those fateful moments. 
Others will rise in years to come. Granite, 
marble, and bronze have been fashioned into 
memorials for armies and divisions and 
regiments, fleets and squadrons. But the 
flowers strewn on Memorial Day are our 
tribute to the individual men and women 
who have helped through those brilliant 
chapters of American history to keep forever 
burning the enternal torch of freedom. 

These brave men and women sleep in their 
final resting place and we should let them 
know that we come here today not alone to 
weep in mourning, but to prove to them 
that we shall keep the faith. 

The inscription on the Confederate me- 
morial in Arlington Cemetery behind the 
great mansion that was once Robert E. Lee’s 
might well have been written for the dead 
of all American wars: 


“Not for fame.or reward 

Not for place or for rank 

Not lured by ambition 

Or goaded by necessity 

But in simple obedience to duty 
As they understood it 

These men suffered all 
Sacrified all, dared all, 

And died.” 





Civil Air Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, at the Civil 
Air Patrol congressional dinner of May 
24 in Washington, a very fine speech was 
given by Cadet Edwin V. Hord, of Con- 
cord, N.C. Cadet Hord told how high- 
school students feel about strengthening 
our defenses through airpower. I was so 
impressed with his address that I felt 
it should be preserved in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp where others might bene- 
fit from his excellent remarks. 

Cadet Hord was selected by Col. James 
L. Hamilton, Civil Air Patrol wing com- 
mander for North Carolina, to represent 
our State as 1 of the 52 cadets who were 
honored at the dinner this year. Fur- 
ther honor was bestowed upon Cadet 
Hord when he was selected, from the 
group of 52, to be 1 of 2 cadets to 
deliver speeches at the dinner. 

With its 2,594 units located in 48 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, the CAP is 
teaching basic aviation to thousands of 
young high-school students and adults. 
They help the civil defense programs, 
air rescue, and disaster missions. 
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The indoctrination of the vast number 
of men and women who later enter the 
Air Force to become pilots, navigators, 
observers, and crew members, is a boon 
to national defense. 

CAP is a group of voluntary auxiliary 
USAF members, 90,000 strong, who are 
assisted in their training by active-duty 
Air Force personnel. These groups, 
working together for our security 
through airpower, deserve our support 
and commendation for the work they are 
doing. 

Cadet Hord’s full speech at the con- 
gressional dinner May 24 follows: 

Some of the young people all over Amer- 
ica—perhaps someone who goes to high 
school with me—will be leaders of the free 
world a few years from now. 

Some boy now in a high school graduating 
class will be sworn in at the White House in 
40 years. Another boy will take over as Air 
Force Chief of Staff—in less than 40 years. 

I hope things will have changed a lot by 
then. I hope the biggest problems these 
classmates of mine will face will be the every- 
day problems of our country’s housekeeping 
* * * roads, schools, and airports. 

I hope their day-to-day decisions do not 
constantly involve crises and emergencies 
* * * and treading the difficult path be- 
tween war and peace * * * with honor. 

I hope all this changes, as I said, but I 
have no way of knowing it will. 

But even if things have changed by then. 
* * * and war is not a constant. threat al- 
ways within range of enemy bombers or mis- 
siles * * * even then these same classmates 
of mine will have to furnish leadership for 
most difficult and challenging times. They 
will be taking an important part in our 
national life. 

They'll be flying our newest aircraft as 
pilots, or building them as craftsmen, or 
paying for them as taxpayers. 

What I want to emphasize is that no mat- 
ter what kind of suit or unifqrm they wear, 
they'll be up to their necks in the age of 
aviation. They’ll have to be qualified to 
know both the airplane and the opportuni- 
ties of the air age * * * and how to use 
them well. Our national survival and well- 
being depend on it. 

Since I feel it’s so important for these 
young people—who are my friends—to learn 
to think in terms of airpower both for de- 
fense and for peace, I’m glad we have an 
organization like the Civil Air Patrol. 

I’m glad we have it and I’m glad I have 
the opportunity of being a part of it. 

Certainly I’m no expert on either airpower 
or world strategy, but Sir Winston Church- 
ill—whose qualifications command respect— 
has said today’s world peace depends on 
American dominance in the field of atomic 
weapons * * * along with our ability to de- 
liver these weapons across the air ocean 
around us. 

If this is true today—if America’s strength 
is freedom’s guaranty of survival, then we 
must continue to remain strong. And that 
strength must be in the air. 

That means CAP’s primary mission—the 
training of youth to meet their oportunities 
and responsibilities in the air age—is impor- 
tant to my classmates and me. 

Because of the decisions which these same 
classmates of mine will make in the years 
ahead, this mission of CAP’s is also very im- 
portant to our country. 

Civil Air Patrol pilots last year flew more 
than 50,000 hours giving flight orientation 
rides to young people * * * to teach them 
in the air about the air age. 

The work these pilots did was a highly im- 
portant part of air education. 7 

In addition, those who are CAP cadets 
have had an opportunity to participate in 
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summer encampments at Air Force bases 
* * * to enter drill teams in CAP competi- 
tion * * * to compete for a chance to take 
part in CAP’s renowned International Cadet 
Exchange * * * and to benefit—with other 
high-school students—from the results of 
Civil Air Patrol’s summer workshops for 
teachers of aviation education in high 
schools. 

This air education is a highly important 
part of America’s long-range security. It 
must go forward. 

The people I know in high school back in 
Carolina live in the State where the airplane 
was born * * * a State where more than a 
hundred years earlier men stood up for free- 
dom * * * even if it meant the king’s men 
shot at them. My friends are also used to 
plain, hometown talk. But they understand 
about freedom, no matter how it’s stated. 

I think my classmates—all over America— 
understand what a group of men—who 
signed this country’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—meant when they declared they 
stood for liberty * * * and in support of 
their stand said: 

“We mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

This also is America’s pledge today * * * 
our lives, our fortunes, and our honor—for 
freedom. 

If—in the years which lie ahead—our free- 
dom again is threatened by aggression, then 
this pledge will be redeemed * * * by these 
classmates of mine. 

I promise you that. 

And the work of the Civil Air Patrol—to- 
day and in the years ahead—will continue to 
be a vital contributor to the strength which 
guards freedom in the world. 

Thank you. 








Tree Farm Dedication at Council, Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I had the honor of witnessing 
a tree farm dedication at Council, Idaho, 
a little hamlet near where I was born. 
There I saw many individual farmers 
dedicating portions of their land in order 
to assure a growth of timber in the 
future. It was a very wholesome occa- 
sion. I saw America at work in helping 
to preserve a natural resource for the 
future. 

One of the important speeches made 
at that dedication ceremony was de- 
livered by a dear friend of mine, Mr. 
Warren H. Brown, of McCall, Idaho. I 
ask unanimous consent that his address 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no obiection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sprecw GIVEN By WARREN H. .BROWN AT 

CounciL,. IpAHO, Tree Farm DepICATION, 

May 16, 1956 


Representatives of the Western Pine As- 
sociation, members of the Grange, Commis- 
sioners, and distinguished guests, it is a 
real pleasure to appear before you on behalf 
of the Southern Idaho Forestry Association 
and as an individual operator. It is a won- 
derful opportunity to geet old friends and 
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neighbors and, at the same time, to be a part 
of a new forestry venture in this area. 
Everyone here, I am sure, understands how 
satisfying an experience it is to participate 
in modern methods of conservation and to 
help nature create new and better resources 
for our use. By the operation of these so- 
called tree farms, we can and do enhance 
that which is already actually or potentially 
there. It has been said that you can’t im- 
prove on nature, but we have proven that 
you can and proof of it can be seen in many 
places and in a reasonably short time the 
proof can be seen here. We are and will be 
building better trees by proper pruning, by 
proper cutting and by improved methods of 
logging. The timber will not only be im- 
proved but the land, too, will be made more 
productive and better forage and feed for 
livestock will result. Modern logging meth- 
ods and a better knowledge of erosion con- 
trol will ultimately give us control of a situ- 
ation that has been costly and somewhat 
ineffective in the past. We will prevent the 
shifting of valuable soils and we will pre- 
vent flood damage and the uncontrolled 
wasting of one of our most precious assets— 
water. 

Frankly, it is very satisfying to see the 
small woodlot owners become a part of this 
program—not because it adds to the number 
of dots on a map showing where such farms 
are located—nor because it increases the 
number of pretty signs saying that a given 
area is a dedicated and certified tree farm— 
but because it will sooner or later make 
that person and his neighbors aware of the 
fact that timber is an asset and that where 
he has always visualized lands free of trees, 
planted to grain or hay, the picture can be 
replaced by one of fast growing trees that 
will, with proper planning and care, return 
more revenue dollar for dollar, than would 
the crops from the area cleared. Further, 
he will have the land during the years be- 
fore timber harvesting begins, to use as a 
lucrative feed area or for other purposes. 
Timber is a crop and*the growth each year, 
converted to board feet and therefore dol- 
lars, would amaze many of those who now 
think of it only as something to be cut and 
cleared from the land so that they can raise 
annual crops where the product is a little 
more tangible and the profits, if any, can be 
pocketed each year. 

It is not too unreasonable to assume that 
an outfit like the Circle “C” Ranch, one of 
the really large livestock raisers of the coun- 
try, can make as much net profit from tim- 
ber on their extensive acreage as they can 
from the raising of livestock. Too, the im- 
portant thing about that is that they can 
still raise as many or more cows on the 
improved forage area. In actuality then, 
two industries thrive where only one and a 
part of another existed before. It is worthy 
of thought and action. 

When you view the trees that are around 
you in the light of economics—past, present, 
and future—you can hardly help but be 
struck with the tremendous impact they have 
on our lives. Each tree, to most observers, is 
simply a fibrous growth consisting of roots, 
trunk, branches, and leaves. Looking at. it 
through the average persons eyes, it becomes 
something which, when cut up, will provide 
boards for the building of their homes or will 
provide heat for the home after it is built. 
Some, but not all, will see it as the pulp that 
is used to provide them with a daily news- 
paper. 

In actuality its use starts a long way ahead 
of most peoples’ concept and its usefulness 
practically never ends. Consider the shelter 
it may have provided some trapper or freight- 
er, or the fuel its fallen branches provided for 
someone’s fire, or the seeds it produced to 
create other trees in other areas. Think of 
the vast quantities of wood that was used by 
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the pioneers in establishing the great coun- 
try which now produces for us an economic 
way of life second to none. Even more, con- 
sider the part that each tree has in your 
life today. It still provides you with shelter, 
it gives you the material for your home, it is 
the substance from which your newspaper is 
made. A small part of each tree may be a 
part of the production of most of the things 
that you consider necessary for your exist- 
ence, including a part of the synthetics that 
you wear. 

In a larger measure, consider the number 
of people whose income is dependent on a 
tree. We all know of the foresters, the log- 
gers, and the mili men. We know that they 
are well-paid, well-adjusted members of their 
communities, and that they add considerable 
to the purchasing power within their towns, 
and that this in turn enhances the success of 
the merchants, the bankers, and other trades- 
men of the area. But beyond this, consider 
the transportation people, railroads, trucks, 
airlines, and even the ships at sea, the equip- 
ment industry that provides the tools with 
which we work, the remanufacturers, the 
brokers, the real-estate people, and even the 
professional people. All of these and more 
derive a part of their income from some part 
of these trees. Think of the countless prod- 
ucts that are made from wood and think of 
the great industries that have been built 
upon or from the timber industry. From the 
day you are born and all through your life 
you will enjoy benefits of living that can be 
traced back, in a large part, to the timber 
around you. And then when you die you 
will be placed in a casket made of wood. 

I am certainly glad to be a part of an in- 
dustry that for so little effort to create the 
basic product, provides so many benefits for 
so many people. In better utilization and 
awareness through tree farms, we simply put 
forth a little more effort to make much better 
products for more and more people. At the 
same time better grazing lands are produced, 
the possibility of damage by floods and ero- 
sion are lessened, considerable waste is elimi- 
nated, and the future economy of the country 
is made more secure by assuring a better 
supply of natural resources. 





Hog Farmers Seen Taken 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, some 
interesting facts and figures on what 
happened to farmers during the hog- 
price slump are revealed in an article by 
Alfred D. Stedman in the St. Paul Sun- 
day Pioneer Press of May 27, 1956. 

Because this story has great signifi- 
cance for every Member of the House 
interested in the problems facing farm 
families, I include it under leave to 
extend my remarks: 

DEALERS PocKeT HoG-SLUMp CaAsH 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Midwest hog farmers were taken for a mul- 
timillion-dollar buggyride by middlemen 
who cashed in on the biggest swine-price 
slump in history. 

That's the gist of a United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report entitled “Who 
Gets the Money?” which was being received 
Saturday in South St. Paul and other meat- 
industry centers, 
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Instead of all of last fall’s record-breaking 
hog-price slump going fully to consumers to 
induce a speedup in consumption of pork, 
a substantial part amounting to about $1.50 
a hundredweight was going as an increased 
charge into the pockets of meat handlers, 
processors, and sellers, the Government re- 
port stated. 

No Federal total was given as to this 
increased middleman’s take at the expense 
of hog farmers. But, on the large volume 
of hogs sold during the autumn and winter 
price slump, unofficial figures ran into the 
hundred-million-dollar category. 

Meat packers and retailers, however, 
blamed increasing wage, transportation, fuel, 
and material costs. Meatpackers said net 
profits, while in some instances improved 
over earlier low returns, have a long-run 
record that’s the lowest among farm process- 
ing industries, averaging after taxes only 
four-fifths of a cent per dollar of sales. 

The United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, CIO, contrasted a $50 million in- 
crease in packinghouse wages with a $700 
million drop in farmers’ cash receipts from 
sales of livestock including hogs, from 1954 
to 1955, and declared Secretary Benson’s 
Department all wet in blaming the farmers’ 
loss on labor. 

The Government’s story on who got the 
money came out in the May Agricultural Sit- 
uation, issued by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. In it the Government doesn’t pin 
the blame specifically on anybody, and com- 
peting groups tend in a competitive system 
to get what they can. But as to the $9 a 
hundredweight slump in live hog prices, 
down nearly to a $10 level from last June to 
December, it finds: 

1. That $2.50 of that $9 slump was ac- 
counted for “by failure of retail pork prices 
to fall as rapidly as farm prices of hogs.” 

2. That during the record hog price drop, 
marketing charges jumped from 2.5 to 25.8 
cents @ pound on pork at retail, a record 
high. 

3. That a little less than half of the 
increase in middlemen’s costs was accounted 
for by the packer and wholesaler, and a little 
more than half at the retail level. 

4. That since the margin usually widens 
about $1 in the heavy marketing season, the 
margin during the slump “widened approx- 
imately $1.50 more per hundred pounds of 
live weight from the second to the fourth 
quarter than would usually be expected.” 

5. The hog price slump that hit farmers 
late in 1955 was “about 50 percent greater 
than would usually be expected with a 12- 
pércent increase in marketings.” 


While not getting full benefit of the price 


drops, consumers did get substantial benefits, 
the Government said. It gave as an example 
a 14-cent drop in New York retail pork prices, 
in the year ending in March 1955, while pro- 
ducer prices were going down 16 cents and 
marketing charges were increasing from 18.2 
to 18.9 cents. In percentages of the con- 
sumer’s pork dollar, the shares going to each 
group changed this way: 





Percent 





March March 











1954 1955 
Hog farmer. ........... 68.7 56 
l’acker-wholesaler__ 18.7 26.6 
RONNIE. nutiatanntiod 11.9 15.5 
Selling and shipping -.......-- PY i 9 





Thus lower hog prices were associated with 
and, in part, caused by widening market 
margins in that period, the report indicates. 

However, with the spectacular recovery 
which recently has sent live hog prices back 
up to above $19 a hundredweight, indications 
are that marketing margins are now taking 
a trend toward normal, 
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Remarks of Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, on Receiving Philip Murray 
Award of the NAACP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the remarks I made on receiving the 
Philip Murray award of the NAACP at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Thursday, 
May 17, 1956. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN ON 
RECEIVING PHILIP MURRAY AWARD OF THE 
NAACP aT THE STARLIGHT ROOF OF THE 
WaLporF IN New YorK CiITy ON May 17, 
1956 
I accept your award which I shall always 

treasure among the most cherished honors 

I have received. I am deeply grateful for 

the distinction which you have conferred 

on me. I ask that the proceeds of the check 
which you were good enough to hand to me 
be given to the North Side Center for Child 

Development whose fine work has, I know, 

made a great contribution to the community. 

I accept the award with pride in the name 
of all who work and strive this day, as in the 
past, for that goal which has beckoned man- 
kind since the first glint of consciousness 
began to light up the mind of man—the goal 
of brotherhood and equality of all, under law. 

It makes me very proud to receive an 
award in the name of the late, great, beloved 
Philip Murray, a man whose deep human 
compassion was united with an unshakable 
resolve to achieve justice for all, and espe- 
cially for those to whom social and economic 
justice was denied in whole or in part. 

The life of Philip Murray was an illu- 
minating life. He was a man gifted above 
all with the power for leadership, for in- 
spiring confidence in his fellows, for instill- 
ing courage, for finding hope, and for 
holding faith. 

The story of Philip Murray, the immigrant 
who arrived in this country at the age of 
16 and who became one of the most influen- 
tial figures in the United States, cannot be 
told too often. He was 25 years old before 
he became a naturalized American citizen, 
but he embraced the country of his adoption 
with such zeal and dedicated himself to the 
cause of labor with such fervor that he 
became one of the first citizens of America 
and a power for good to be reckoned with 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. 

But the success story that was Philip Mur- 
ray’s is not the one on which I shall dwell 
tonight. There is a deeper and richer aspect 
of Philip Murray’s life which is more perti- 
nent to this occasion. I speak, of course, 
of Philip Murray’s devotion to the cause 
of human rights. 

In a true sense, Philip Murray’s mature 
life was dedicated primarily to the struggle 
for human rights. In this struggle his bat- 
tlefield expanded with his horizon, beginning 
with his local union and spreading out in 
ever-widening sweeps until it embraced all 
America and even the world. 

The stamp of his ideology is clearly marked 
today on the great united labor organiza- 
tion—the AFL-CIO. And that organization 
is today one of the principal forces in the 
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continuing battle for justice and equality, 
under law, for all Americans. 

That organization, too, has its problem 
with its southern membership and with those 
whom it seeks to organize in the South, 
Within the councils of that organization, too, 
are heard the voices of those who plead for 
delay in grappling with the problem of equal 
rights for all citizens alike, regardless of race 
or color or creed. 

And as within the councils of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, for instance, and in the inner 
councils of the Senate and the Congress 
itself, reasons are cited in justification of 
the plea for postponement of the issue, on 
the plea of concentration on other problems 
and in the name of so-called unity. 

As far as organized labor is concerned, I 
am sure that the ideological heritage of 
Philip Murray has served to strengthen the 
resolve of the present leadership of the AFL- 
CIO in setting a course of determined ad- 
vance toward the goal of equality, and of 
determined resistance to the forces of 
discrimination and nullification. 

So must we do, in the Democratic Party, 
in the Republican Party, and in the Nation. 

For this is no partisan matter, although it 
necessarily is and should be a political issue. 
It is an issue above party, but it is an issue 
on which candidates for public office should 
be tested, and it is an issue on which the 
people should be asked for their mandate. 

I believe that in this year of 1956, whether 
some like it or not, or whether some wish it 
or not, the question of equal rights and of 
the abolition of legally-sanctioned second- 
class citizenship based on race or color, is 
the great issue which dominates all others. 

It is not only the issue of this day and 
hour. It is the issue of this generation, 
which has come into critical focus im 1956. 

Even if we would, we could not escape it. 
It is foolish to try to do so. 

Let us rather grapple with it, admitting 
its difficulties, its vast complexities, and its 
obviously great delicacy. Let us move upon 
it with deliberate restraint but with un- 
qualified determination and unflagging zeal. 

Our tempo must be that defined by the 
Supreme Court as deliberate speed. An un- 
derstanding of the complexity of the problem 
does not require that we postpone for even a 
moment any single thing that can and must 
be done to speed its solution. 

There has been on the part of some, in- 
cluding, I regret to say, the top leadership of 
our Government, a regrettable tendency to 
identify themselves as a kind of third force 
in the area of struggle. They seem to con- 
sider themselves as neutralists in the cold 
war over civil rights. 

Speaking certainly only for myself, but 
hopefully also for the majority of the Amer- 
ican people, I cannot either be or pretend to 
be a neutral in this struggle. 

This is not a battle between two equal and 
opposite forces in our country. This is a 
struggle against oppression. It is a struggle 
to uphold not only the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, but its spirit, and the spirit of the Dec- 
laration of Independence as well. And what 
is even more, the spirit of America. 

How can I be a neutral in this situation? 
How can any who hold a role of public lead- 
ership be neutral in the face of oppression of 
some of our citizens and nullification of the 
law? 

I identify myself with the victims of op- 
pression and with the upholders of the law. 
Is that an extremist position? I do not 
think so. 

The NAACP has come to be unfairly con- 
sidered in some quarters—and I am thinking 
of responsible quarters which should know 
better—as the spokesman of an extremist 
viewpoint. In my judgment, this is a false 
depiction and I am glad to brand it so. In 
my judgment, the NAACP is the spokesman 
for a truly moderate viewpoint. And it is, 
above all, a responsible champion of the law, 
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an amicus curiae in the truest sense of that 
classic Latin phrase. 

The NAACP does not speak only for Ne- 
groes. It speaks also for that vast number 
of white people in our country, both north 
and south of the so-called Mason and Dixon’s 
line, who advocate no more and no less than 
equal justice under law for all Americans. 

It is important that this be understood. 
It is important that the victims of oppression 
know that they are not being left to their own 
devices of struggle, that they are not isolated 
and alone. 

It is important, vitally important, that the 
struggle for justice be carried on, not pri- 
marily by the victims of injustice, but on 
their behalf. 

Let us each and all remember the classic 
dictum that when we struggle for the rights 
of others, we struggle to maintain our own 
rights as well. 

I have been talking about struggle, and 
about the necessity of championing the 
rights of the victims of discrimination and 
segregation. In carrying on this struggle— 
and again, I speak only for myself, but hope- 
fully for the majority of the American peo- 
ple as well—I believe that we must bear con- 
stantly and considerately in mind the prob- 
lems of the oppressors as well as the op- 
pressed. 

Many, if not most of them, are, in my 
judgment, unwilling oppressors. Consciously 
or unconsciously, most of them will, I believe, 
rejoice when freed from their end of the 
chains. 

Identifying myself with the victims of seg- 
regation does not preclude me, and should 
not preclude the rest of us, from sympathiz- 
ing with and trying to understand the prob- 
lems and points of view of those on the other 
side of the wall. 

They carry a heavy burden, too. They must 
be helped to free themselves of it, and as 
Dr. King, that young and inspiring spiritual 
leader of Montgomery, has so movingly said 
on so many occasions, they must be loved. 

Hate will not accomplish our ends. Love 
and the spirit of brotherhood—even for err- 
ing brothers—will. 

There are many in the South—I do not 
know how many, but I believe very, very 
many—who are men of truly good will. They 
do not know how to extricate themselves 
from their present dilemma. Let us help 
show them the way. 

Firmness in our resolve, enlightenment in 
our approach, certainly in our cause, and 
dedication to our purposes, will help us 
through the difficult months ahead and will 
enable us to meet the present crisis. 

It is unnecessary to magnify the crisis. 
Nor is it wise, or possible, to minimize it. 

We move in what we hope and believe to be 
God’s way, to solve one of the fundamental 
problems of human existence—the problem 
of achieving brotherhood in the midst of 
conflict. 

If we have faith, we will have strength and 
courage. With strength and courage, born 
of faith, we will not fail. 


Building a Prosperous Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, South 
Dakota recently had a distinguished vis- 
itor, who came to visit our people fresh 
from the International Disarmament 
Conference in London to give them a 
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stirring message of hope for continued 
peace. That visitor was the Honorable 
Harold Stassen, Special Assistant to the 
President, who spoke before the fund- 
raising dinner of the Brown County 
Republican organization in Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. 

Mr. Stassen qutlined the successes en- 
joyed by the Eisenhower administration 
in the field of foreign policy. He pre- 
sented the picture of domestic prosperity, 
and he predicted a safe and sound future 
for our country under the continuing 
leadership of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

I ask permission to have this splendid 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


BUILDING A PROSPEROUS PEACE 


Our Republican Party should be humbly 
thankful for the privilege of being the vehicle 
through which President Dwight David 
Eisenhower serves all of the people of 
America. 

In this regard our party has a special 
responsibility to so conduct itself during 
the coming campaign s0 as to help and not 
to hinder his brilliant leadership of the 
Nation and in the world. 

I know full well that our party will face 
a very heavy barrage from the opposition. 
Certainly the attacks now being made will 
not recede in the next months. It is plainly 
evident that we should be prepared for 
mounting oratorical onslaughts, unmistak- 
ably designed to becloud issues, distort facts, 
and by the deliberate route of feeding cyni- 
cism and fear, do all that can be done to 
attempt to bury beneath an avalanche of 
demogogery the most brilliant record of 
constructive accomplishment since the time 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Republican Party, through the dedi- 
cated and earnest efforts of the men and 
women who uphold its banner across the 
length and breadth of America, will furnish 
the effective answer, not by responding in 
kind but, instead, by conducting a campaign 
that is comprehensive, continuous, and con- 
structive—a campaign that is so skillfully 
organized and so enthusiastically carried on 
as to assure that the outstanding record that 
is manifest in our message will successfully 
penetrate the opposition cacophony, to be 
heard in every home and to reach every 
voter in the Nation. 

It will be necessary to explain again and 
again to the people that the prosperous peace 
which they now enjoy and acknowledge is 
not an effortless and automatic happen- 
chance. Without engaging in divisive name 
calling and narrow bitterness, let us carry 
the President’s program and principles to 
the people with a clarifying description of 
the alert and intelligent action taken week 
after week, month after month, to bring 
about the most prosperous age in our entire 
history. 

For example, the opposition, in a desperate 
and unavailing search for solid criticism, has 
again resurrected the dusty diatribe that our 
party favors Big Business. A few undis- 
puted facts, taken directly from the official 
statistics, clearly repudiates this malicious 
charge. 

Labor has actually gained more than busi- 
ness under the Eisenhower administration. 
This can be proven in many different ways 
by an objective analysis of the facts. The 
official statistics will show, for example, that 
in the 3 Eisenhower years the average wage 
of factory workers has increased 30 percent 
over the 7 Truman years. In other words, 
every workingman, on the average, has re- 
ceived 30 cents more on each dollar of v-ages 
compared to the 7 Truman years. 
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Corporation profits, on the average, have 
also increased, but their increase in the 
3 Eisenhower years has been just 6 percent 
compared to the average corporation profits 
in the 7 Truman years. 

The details are as follows: The average 
weekly earnings for factory workers in the 
7 Truman years was $56.41. The average 
weekly earnings for factory workers in the 
3 Eisenhower years is $74.35. 

The total labor income of all the workers 
in America averaged $147.2 billion in the 
7 Truman years. It averaged $207.2 billion 
in the 3 Eisenhower years. This is an 
increase of 40 percent. 

The total corporate profits after taxes in 
the 7 Traman years averaged $17.8 billion. 
The total corporate profits after taxes in the 
3 Eisenhower years averaged $18.8 billion. 

Despite these incontrovertible figures, the 
opposition smoothly endeavors to spin a net- 
work of falsehood around the dangerous claim 
to workingmen that profits should be held 
down and wages should be pushed up. 

The gross infirmity of such an attitude is 
self-evident. The worker and the business- 
man and the farmer alike, know that con- 
tinued growth of our country requires that 
each interdependent § ingredient—wages, 
profits, and farm income, must climb 
together. 

The President has at no time minimized 
the magnitude of the problems which con- 
fronted this administration. For example, 
he has never misleadingly declared that the 
objective of 100-percent parity for agricul- 
ture in the market place could be achieved 
overnight. 

May I also urge that in considering this 
exceedingly difficult problem, a fair analysis 
of these 3 years under President Eisenhower, 
be brought to the people. In this regard, 
it should never be forgotten that in the 
last 3 years before World War I, under the 
opposition party, the years 1938, 1939, and 
1940, agricultural prices were 78 percent, 77 
percent, and 81 percent of parity, in con- 
trast to these 3 Eisenhower years of peace 
in which the prices were 92 percent, 89 per- 
cent, and 82 percent of parity. 

It is my view that agriculture has now 
leveled off from its decline, and that agri- 
cultural income will increase significantly 
next year if the President’s program is 
adopted, even as employment and wages, not- 
withstanding the prophets of doom, moved 
upward in late 1954, after successfully com- 
pleting their post-Korean war adjustment. 

In foreign affairs, the President has con- 
sidered just one preeminent goal—the su- 
preme objective of an- honorable, just and 
safe peace, The administration is dedicated 
to work for such a peace day after day, week 
after week, year after year. No one knows 
better than President Eisenhower that such 
a peaceful and secure world will not be 
found in wishful thinking, in timid stances, 
or in recoiling from realities of the thermo- 
nuclear age. 

These 3. Eisenhower years stand out in 
bold relief as an era in which a foreign 
policy worthy of the great country it repre- 
sents was established. ; 

Again, the results speak eloquently for 
themselves. No other statesman in history 
has been more firmly dedicated to the great 
aspiration for peace. No other leader on the 
contemporary scene has given more earnest, 
more painstaking and more constructive 
efforts to the achievement of this goal. 

A summary of significant developments 
would include this list: 

1. A worldwide movement for and rising 
appreciation of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy was successfully initiated, scientists 
of 72 nations conferred at Geneva, and an 
International Atomic Energy Agency was ap- 
proved without a dissenting vote in the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

2. The people of Guatemala in this hem- 
isphere removed a Communist dominated 
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government and established new leadership 
opposed to communism and friendly to the 
United States. 

3. The Korean war was brought to a close 
on an honorable basis and the Republic of 
Korea was assisted in rebuilding its economy 
and strengthening its own defenses. 

4, A rapprochement was achieved between 
the Republic of France and the German 
Federal Republic through which a Western 
European Union was established and Ger- 
many was admitted to NATO. 

5. The Trieste issue was settled between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, and economic and cul- 
tural relationships were resumed between 
these Mediterranean neighbors. 

6. An agreement was reached with Spain 
for mutual cooperation which includes valu- 
able base rights for the United States in a 
strategic position. 

7. The complete sovereignty of Austria 
was restored, the Red Army and United 
States troops were withdrawn, and a solvent, 
democratic, happy nation emerged in the 
center of Europe. 

8. The 8-year Indochina war was ended, 
sovereign states of Cambodia, Laos, and 
South Vietnam moved forward in independ- 
ence and were strengthened economically 
and militarily, thus checking the Commu- 
nist Southeast Asia drive at the border of 
North Vietnam, which was taken over by the 
Communists in the settlement. 

9. The ruling leaders of the Soviet Union 
were told directly and plainly at the Summit 
Conference that the objective of the United 
States was and would continue to be a just 
and lasting peace, a dramatic and sound pro- 
posal for exchange of military information 
and aerial reconnaissance was made, and in- 
creased contacts between East and West were 
initiated. 

10. The people of Iran installed a new gov- 
ernment to take the place of the instable 
former government and the Communist in- 
filtration of this important Near East nation 
was cleared up. 

11. More than 40 nations were assisted in 
advancing their economic well-being to a 
record high point. 

12. We are now living through the 21st 
consecutive month, the longest period in a 
generation, in which no wars were being 
waged anywhere in the world. 

I would not undervalue the enormous task 
which lies ahead. The world is still an 
uneasy place in which to live, because the 
shadow of thermonuclear devastation still 
hovers menacingly over us, even as the pros- 
pects for peace have been brightened. 

In dealing with the question of safe- 
guarded disarmament, the President has ex- 
pressed his determination to continue to 
seek solutions founded on the most effective 
inspection and enforcement measures pres- 
ently known to assure that the possibility of 
surprise attack is eliminated. ~ 

In this regard, no effort will be spared to 
find such methods as are mutually agree- 
able, and mutually advantageous to every 
participant . 

I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of Americans want to see this rec- 
ord preserved and advanced. I am equally 
convinced that 1956 will become the mid- 
mark of Eisenhower leadership, and the Re- 
publican Party can look forward to a major- 
ity in Congress and an increased number of 
Governorships throughout the 48 States. 

I say this because election victories in 1956 
will presage 10 years of growth and prosper- 
ity for the American people and because I 
am certain that the Republican Party—in 
the lasting imprint of President Eisen- 
hower—will clearly demonstrate once again, 
that it is worthy of the President's confi- 
dence and of the people’s support for the 
good of America. 
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Farm Income and Prices—GTA Daily 
Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a radio broad- 
cast dealing with the farm situation be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

GTA DaILty RADIO ROUNDUP, THURSDAY, 

May 24, 1956 


Farm prices are being made in Washing- 
ton this week. Congress has strengthened 
price supports. It has told the Secretary of 
Agriculture to get busy—find a sensible way 
to figure parity. Now it will be up to the 
President to take the bill Congress sent him 
and sign it—or veto the farm bill a second 
time. If he does, it will be the first time 
since Calvin Coolidge that a President has 
vetoed two farm bills. 

You city folks may wonder what this has 
to do with your take-home pay—with the 
money you earn. That’s why we’ve had the 
editors of U. S. News tell you about the un- 
rest they found in the farm States. When 
cash registers don’t ring, that’s a farm de- 
pression on Main Street. When 150,000 auto 
workers are out of jobs, that’s a farm de- 
pression in Detroit. What the U. S. News 
reported on May 18, should help city folks 
understand what farmers are up against, and 
should help you understand what good farm 
laws mean, not only to farmers, but to the 
Nation. Here is what one farmer said about 
politics: “I think $1.50 corn is a political 
price for farmers in an election year,” says 
Harold Kennedy. He’s a young tenant 
farmer in Livingston County in the rich, 
black loam country of Illinois. “What hap- 
pens next year when there isn’t an elec- 
tion?” he wants to know. “Do they let some 
of it come out of the bins to force prices 
down like they did this winter?” In south- 
western Indiana, the farmers in traditionally 
Democratic Dubois County are ready, in the 
language of one farmer, “to go back to a 
proper way of thinking.” 

“Shrinking of farm income has hit Main 
Streets in this area, just as it has in many 
others,” the magazine says. Here’s the an- 
swer of a Dodge-Plymouth salesman when 
asked by U. S. News if farmers are buying as 
many new cars: “Are you kidding? We 
usually do about 50 percent of our business 
with farmers, but we’ve sold only one new 
car that went to the country so far this year. 
At this time last year, we’d sold 8 or 10.” In 
the little town of Ferdinand, Ind., a Ford 
dealer is just as unhappy. He has sold only 
one 1956 model to a farmer. “This whole 
town’s dead,” he says, waving a hand at the 
Main Street. “First 3 days of this week, you 
could have sprayed that street with a ma- 
chine gun and not hurt a soul.” 

The U. S. News reporters got the same 
story from other merchants on the street. 
Only one businessman, an appliance dealer, 
reports sales holding even with 1955. Strings 
are being tightened on farm purses all over 
the Midwest. A farmer in Kossuth County, 
northwestern Iowa, broke a tine on his 
manure fork. He went to buy a new fork. 
He found the price of a fork had gone up to 
$4.50. Still brooding over the money he’d 
lost in the recent slump of hog prices, he 
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stalked out of the store, muttering that he 
would go right on using his broken fork. 
In southwestern Iowa, few farmers drive new 
cars, Harry Coulter, a veteran dealer in that 
area, estimates that sales of new cars have 
fallen off 40 percent from a year ago. If 
there’s anything in the political axiom that 
people with declining incomes are prone to 
vote against the party in power, then Re- 
publicans have reason to be alarmed over 
the outcome of the polling next November. 

The editors of U. S. News report some 
businessmen who lean heavily on trade with 
farmers are outspoken in their criticism of 
the Eisenhower administration. “‘I’m for 
90 percent of parity for farmers. If they 
don’t make money, we don’t make money.’ 
That blunt statement is by Harold Thomas. 
He runs a farm-machinery business that em- 
ploys 15 men in Lincoln, Ill. Right now, 
he says, ‘our trouble is that when a farmer 
takes a load of hogs or cattle to town he 
lacks a corn planter or a disc of getting what 
he should for them.’ Nobody questions but 
what farm income is down sharply in nearly 
every area of the Midwest,” says U. S. News. 
“Account books kept by the better-than- 
average farmers under the direction of State 
agricultural colleges reveal how severe the 
income drops are. In eastern Iowa, where 
records were kept on 156 farms, net income 
per farm sagged from $9,303 in 1954, to $2,967 
in 1955. These are bigger, more efficient 
farms than the average. Net income on 
the average commercial farm in Iowa, ac- 
cording to the estimates by economists at 
Iowa State College, dropped from $4,720 in 
1954, to around $2,000 in 1955—a 58-percent 
reduction. 

“It is this big cut in take-home pay felt 
by farmers throughout the Midwest, that is 
cutting down the flow of money from farm- 
ers’ bank accounts to the merchants in farm 
communities. Business hummed right 
along in 1955, as farmers kept spending for 
machinery, tools, and the supplies that they 
used to produce. But, when they totted up 
their records for the year, they got a jolt. 
Now, with a bearish outlook for farm prices 
they are cutting back—some because they 
have to, others because they are afraid to 
risk high production costs for the return 
from an uncertain market. To sum it up, 
farm-income troubles are cutting deep into 
the six States covered by the survey. 

“Although some farm communities seem 
little affected, in many cases it is found that 
shrinking farm income is hurting farmers, 
and merchants, who depend upon farmers’ 
buying power. Most farmers are found to 
be uneasy about the present—bearish about 
the future. Farmers are frustrated by their 
failure to share in the Nation’s prosperity.” 
The editors of U. S. News let a Minnesota 
farmer sum up the case in these words: 
‘Sometimes at night, I check everything 
over,” he told them. “I’ve kept my land up, 
fertilized well, kept improving my Cattle, 
looked after my machinery—done everything 
I know is right. Then I count the money 
that is coming in and think: ‘Gee whiz, Joe, 
you’re not very sharp. You ought to be 
doing better than this. Something’s wrong.’ 
Something, definitely is wrong. Few of 
them,. however, know exactly what’s to be 
done about it.” 

That's what the editors of U. S. News, who 
visited farmers and people on Main Street 
in these six Midwest farm States, believe. 
However, as they say, few of these folks 
know “exactly what’s to be done about it.” 

Maybe so. That may be true in some 
parts of the country. But we’re sure you 
people on Main Street know that here at 
GTA and ig the Farmers Union, we are 
trying to do something about it. We're 
fighting for better farm prices all the time. 
Thanks’ for listening. 
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Cathedral of the Pines, Rindge, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Cathedral of the Pines,” writ- 
ten by Norman M. Lobsenz, and pub- 
lished in the Sunday picture magazine, 
Parade, of May 27, 1956. 

The article describes the Cathedral of 
the Pines in Rindge, N. H., which was 
established by its founder, Mr. Douglas 
Sloane, as a memorial to his son, San- 
derson Sloane, who was killed in action 
during World War II. Within the 
Cathedral of the Pines is located the 
Altar of the Nation, which has been ded- 
icated to all the war dead of this coun- 
try. I have introduced a bill, S. 3063, 
which would recognize the Altar of the 
Nation as a national shrine. 

I believe the article will be of interest 
not only to Members of Congress, but to 
the American public as well. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


For ALL AMERICANS ON MEMORIAL Day: 
CATHEDRAL OF THE PINES 


(By Norman M. Lobsenz) 


RinnGE, N. H.—Next Wednesday, rain or 
shine, more than 25,000 people from all over 
the United States will make a Memorial Day 
pilgrimage to a pine-shaded knoll near this 
small’ New Hampshire town. There, in 
America’s most unusual place of worship, 
each in his own way will pay tribute to the 
country’s war dead. Indirectly, they also 
will be honoring the memory of the young 
man whose death was responsible for the 
creation of the Cathedral of the Pines. 

His name was Sanderson Sloane. He died 
12 years ago, when his bomber crashed in 
Germany. Before going overseas, Sandy 
Sloane had chosen this knoll as the site of 
the home he and his wife planned to build. 
Originally, giant pines pressed close upon the 
trail that led to the brow of the hill. Then 
the great hurricane of 1938 toppled most of 
them. 

But one spring afternoon, Sandy and his 
father climbed the trail again. With the 
trees gone, they could look out across the 
valley and its glistening necklace of lakes to 
Mt. Monadnock, miles away, and the whole 
brilliant, rolling Wachusett Divide. It was, 
Sandy said, “the most beautiful view God 
ever put together.” 

After their son’s death, Douglas and Sibyl 
Sloane often visited “Sandy’s Knoll’; event- 
ually they were moved to build a modest 
memorial to him. Boughs and rock were 
cleared away, and a cross of New Hampshire 
granite erected. But the first small me- 
morial service awakened such a widespread 
response that the Sloanes felt perhaps the 
Cathedral of the Pines could become a sym- 
bol of the sacrifice made by all—women as 
well as men—who gave their lives in Ameri- 
Ca’s battles. And so it has. 

First, an altar of the Nation was built; 
then a lectern, a pulpit, a baptismal font; 
and Hilltop House, a retreat for visiting 
clergymen. Uniquely, each structure is 
built of stones contributed from-all over the 
world, many from famous personalities. 

President Eisenhower, for example, sent 2 
stones: 1 from the Normandy beach where 
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United States forces landed on D-Day, and 1 
from his Kansas home. General MacArthur's 
stone comes from Japan’s Atsugi airfield, 
where he landed to occupy that country; 
Adm. William Halsey sent coral from the 
Pacific Islands his forces reconquered. 


FROM THE PARTHENON—AND HIROSHIMA 


There are bits of soil or rock from Jeru- 
salem’s Mount Zion; from Lincoln’s birth- 
place; from Valley Forge, Plymouth Rock, 
the Parthenon in Athens, ground zero at 
Hiroshima—from historic sites in every 
American State and virtually every country 
in the world. 

By 1946 a few pastors were asking to hold 
special services at the Cathedral. The 
Sloanes, who by now had set up a trust to 
oversee their efforts, installed benches, @ 
small organ, a public-address system, @ 
parking area. 

Soon, on Sundays, and special holy days, 
various religions were holding services in 
this outdoor cathedral. All told, 35 differ- 
ent denominations have conducted over 600 
ceremonies in the past decade. In addition 
countless civic, fraternal, patriotic, and 
youth organizations have held religious and 
patriotic services there. The Cathedral, in- 
cidentally, is maintained entirely by volun- 
tary donations. 

Today it is not unusual for as many as 
60,000 people to make the pilgrimage to the 
Cathedral of the Pines on a single weekend. 
Many come to worship; but even those who 
come just as tourists leave with a new sense 
of reverence for things spiritual. 

“Outdoor churches,” says Douglas Sloane, 
“exert a subtly different sort of influence. 
Many who come to the cathedral are non- 
churchgoers who are troubled because they 
cannot find a real faith. For many of them, 
a few services at the Cathedral of the Pines 
are a steppingstone to new religious inspri- 
ration.” 

One couple who came merely to sightsee 
agree. 

“My husband and I aren’t formally reli- 
gious,” the young wife says. “But we walked 
through the arches of pines, and heard the 
delicate organ music, and then suddenly we 
came to the brow of the hill and saw the 
cross hanging in what seemed like midair, 
surrounded only by the sky, and the moun- 
tains in the distance. My husband and I 
looked at each other, and we both had tears 
in our eyes. 

“It was as close to Heaven as we'll ever get 
in this life.” 

The Cathedral, says Adm. Chester Nimitz, 
is “truly a memorial to all those who gave 
their lives in the service of our country.” 
And by next Memorial Day this may be a 
literal as well as spiritual fact. New Hamp- 
shire’s Senator H. STYLes Bripces and Rep- 
resentative Perkins Bass have introduced a 
resolution in Congress to have the cathedral 
designated as a national shrine. The legis- 
lation is now in committee. 

Meanwhile, the Cathedral of the Pines re- 
mains a spiritual haven for every American. 





The Sorry Story of Pine Ridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD an article entitled “The Sorry 
Story of Pine Ridge,” written by Jose- 
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phine Ripley, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Sorry Story or PINE RipceE—AN 

INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 


(By Josephine Ripley) 


WASHINGTON.—With smoke from the ex- 
plosions at Pearl Harbor still spiraling into 
the sky, the War Department in 1941 rushed 
to locate suitable land for gunnery ranges 
and other military training purposes. 

For an aerial gunnery range, the Depart- 
ment selected a strip of land 45 miles long 
and 14 miles wide in the middle of the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation in South Dakota. 

Living on that territory were 125 Indian 
families of the Sioux tribe. They were 
ranchers. They kept cattle, poultry, and 
raised crops. Some of them lived in sub- 
stantial homes and had considerable money 
invested in farm buildings and equipment. 
Others lived in dilapidated buildings and 
had little in the way of property. 

All received the same 10-day notice to 
evacuate; all received small compensation 
for their confiscated property; all suffered 
losses in livestock and belongings in the en- 
suing panic. 

Some moved in with relatives on other 
parts of the reservation where there was al- 
ready hardly enough from the land to sup- 
port former occupants. Others pitched 
tents wherever they could find room. Poul- 
try strayed away in the scramble; some fell 
prey to coyotes, and rattlesnakes were a con- 
stant menace. 

The story has been told many times to 
Congress and repeated in recent weeks. For 
these Indian families as a result of their 
misfortunes are still in want. They still 
feel that the Government compensated 
them inadequately for their possessions. 
They still feel the Government should make 
good. 

The story of their enforced flight is an 
almost incredible one, looking back on it. 
There is no doubt that they were given ex- 
tremely strong encouragement to move, as 
one Official put it. According to the Indians, 
they were told that the Japanese were just 
over the hill ready to shoot them if they 
didn’t get a move on. 

One family of 14 moved into a small 1- 
room log cabin. Only a week after this 
evacuation, the eldest son was called into 
the Army. Two months later the second son 
went into uniform, Five months after this 
the third eldest son enlisted, and 8 months 
later the fourth boy went into the Navy. 

Mrs. Ellen Janis, here to testify before the 
House Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, ob- 
served: “Six of our boys have served their 
country. For what?- Our home was taken 
away from us. We are now landless and 
homeless because we cooperated with the 
War Department only to be let down.” 

Jake Herman with his wife and four chil- 
dren pitched a tent on the banks of a creek 
where he finally built a small log cabin. He 
killed over 100 rattlers in the vicinity. His 
eldest son was called into the Army about a 
year later. The boy was killed in action in 
Holland. A second son went into the Navy 
and their youngest boy fought on Heartbreak 
Ridge in Korea. 

These are some of the stories of what hap- 
pened on a “Heartbreak Ridge” right here in 
the United States. The Indians were told 
then that they would get their land back 
after the war. The site is still being used for 
aerial gunnery practice, and with the devel- 
opment of jet fighters an even longer strip of 
land is needed for the swift target sweeps, 
according to Army authorities. 

“Today,” Congress has been told by tribal 
spokesmen, “almost 14 years since the taking, 
most of our families are homeless; some are 
destitute.” 
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The Justice Department says that the 
property was acquired by the Government in 
full compliance with the law. Compensa- 
tion was determined by the court, and addi- 
tional compensation now would establish an 
undesirable precedent. -It would, they claim, 
open up the prospect of all kinds of new 
damage suits against the Government. 

The Army contends that, as far as it is 
concerned, all action was taken with legal 
propriety and the question of what is done 
for the Indians now is a matter of Federal, 
not military policy. 

The Indian Bureau of the Department of 
the Interior supports the proposal for a com- 
pensatory payment to these Indian families 
for loss of income while moving and for the 
cost of this enforced relocation. It does not 
endorse the proposal for a $13 million re- 
habilitation program—not because it disap- 
proves such activity, but because the pro- 
gram proposed is not specific or detailed 
enough in form. 

As a result, the bill just reported out by 
the subcommittee includes only the provi- 
sion for the $3,500 per family compensation. 
The rehabilitation program, which would 
have applied not only to the evacuated In- 
dians, but to the whole Pine Ridge Indian 
population, was dropped. 

It was thought by the subcommittee that 
the questions raised by the broader program 
might block the whole measure and that it 
would be better to have a small amount for 
the distressed families than nothing at all. 

The bill now comes before the.full com- 
mittee. This is the third try for aid in this 
special case, and there is hope it will not fail. 





Highway Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, if 
one desires to learn about the problems 
of highway safety, there is no better 
source of information than bus and truck 
drivers. A letter I received recently from 
an Oregon bus driver illustrates exactly 
what I mean. The writer presents sev- 
eral acute problems and offers specific 
remedies. 

In writing to this driver, I commended 
him for his constructive approach to the 
safety problem, his forthrightness, and 
his sense of responsibility toward the 
public, reflected by his letter. 

Manufacturers, bus companies, and 
trucking firms, which should be equally 
dedicated to the problem of improving 
highway safety, would’be well advised to 
heed the counsel of these drivers. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have my constituent’s letter re- 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: I wish to call to your attention 
@ situation I feel should be rectified. 

I am a bus driver employed by the Pacific 
Greyhound Lines, and have driven buses 
for a period of 17 years and also trucks for 
a period of 3 years. 

As you are probably aware the United 
States Interstate Commerce Commission has 
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jurisdiction over buses and trucks operated 
in interstate commerce. There seems to me 
to be a lack of interest in this body pertain- 
ing to the safety of operation, or else the 
ICC does not have sufficient authority to 
enforce its rules. 

I do not believe any bus or truck under 
ICC jurisdiction should be permitted to 
operate under conditions of ice or snow un- 
less it is equipped with a modern sanding 
device. This should be particularly true of 
a bus hauling passengers for hire. 

Greyhound has had two accidents in this 
area this past winter where a bus has gone 
out of control due to icy pavement. In both 
cases the bus turned over and resulted in 
serious injuries to passengers. Both of these 
accidents could have been prevented had the 
bus been equipped with a sanding device. 

I have brought this matter up in our safety 
meetings and the only valid argument the 
company has regarding the installation of 
sanders is that they cost too much. If the 
various companies operating in interstate 
commerce refuse to install necessary safety 
devices voluntarily then I think they should 
be compelled by law to do so. This can be 
done by granting the ICC similar author- 
ity that Civil Aeronautics Authority has over 
the aviation industry. 

I would like to call to your attention 
1 accident Pacific Greyhound has had in 
which damage claims of over $200,000 were 
paid. A like sum would have purchased a 
lot of sanders. 

Also I believe all heavy trucks and buses 
should have two separate and independent 
braking systems. In the course of 20 years 
of driving I have had 3 cases where the 
brakes on a bus have failed. While the mod- 
ern airbrake is very reliable, it is like any- 
thing mechanical, subject to failure. There 
should be a separate and independent brak- 
ing system in event of failure of airbrakes. 
I would like to suggest a hydraulic brake 
with the fluid under pressure from an engine 
driven pump or an electric brake through the 
use of electric solenoids. While these types 
of brakes might be severe at least the vehicle 
would be brought to a safe stop. The aver- 
age hand or emergency brake on a truck or 
a bus is practically useless and cannot be 
depended upon to stop the vehicle. 

I would like to remind you of a recent 
accident in San Francisco where the air- 
brakes on a truck failed and the truck 
plunged down a hill killing several people. 
A secondary braking system would have pre- 
vented this. 

With traffic conditions as they are now- 
adays every possible safety device should be 
employed. I would also like to call to your 
attention the deliberate violation of ICC 
rule No. 192.6 (schedules to conform to 
speed limits) by the various bus companies. 

If you have ever followed a Greyhound bus 
or rode one you are probably aware that it 
was traveling faster than the posted speed 
limits (55 miles per hour for buses in 
Oregon and California). This is particularly 
true of our express buses. When this is 
called to the attention of our company they 
tell us competition demands these fast 
schedules. I don’t believe competition 
should be used as an excuse to deliberately 
violate the law. With traffic conditions as 
they now exist it is impossible to maintain 
these schedules and still obey the speed laws. 
While the company periodically puts out 
bulletins that we drive within the speed 
limits, they have various ways and means to 
see that we maintain these schedules. 


I would like to suggest that any time a 
truck or bus driver receives a speeding ticket 
that a report be made to the ICC and give 
the ICC power to fine the company hiring 
the driver a like amount. I believe if such 
action be taken that it wouldn’t be very long 
until we had some realistic schedules. This 
can be done as I would like to point out 
that in case of an accident in which the com- 
pany is deemed at fault both the driver and 
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the company are cited to appear in court 
and in case of payment of a claim it is always 
the company that pays the claim and not the 
driver. 

I would appreciate your serious considera- 
tion of this matter. 





Claude L. Draper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorn an editorial 
entitled “Hard Job To Fill,” from the 
Denver Post for May 6, 1956. This edito- 
rial pays a well-deserved tribute to the 
Honorable Claude L. Draper, whose long, 
able, and honorable service on the Fed- 
eral Power Commission is nearing an 
end, and it properly emphasizes the 
urgent need for the appointment of a 
competent successor who, like Commis- 
sioner Draper, will be consumer or public 
minded. Consumers across the country 
will be hoping that the White House will 
keep this good editorial advice in mind in 
selecting the new Commissioner. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Harp Jozgs To FILn 

Claude L. Draper, of Wyoming, {is retiring 
next month after a long and distinguished 
career as a@ member of the Federal Power 
Commission. He has asked that he not be 
considered for reappointment by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Draper is the last of the thoroughly 
experienced members of the FPC, the agency 
which is supposed to protect the public in- 
terest in matters relating to the regulation 
of the electric and natural gas businesses in 
interstate commerce. He will be sorely 
missed. 

During his service, Mr. Draper has seen 
the Commission undergo philosophical 
changes. Zeal to provide the lowest pos- 
sible rates for consumers has been replaced 
in recent years by a point of view more fa- 
vorable to the companies that come under 
FPC jurisdiction. 

In the gas field in particular this has re- 
sulted in mumerous actions raising gas 
charges to consumers by hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Illustrative of this new 
attitude of the Commission was the decision 
of a few months ago in the Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co. case, in which the FPC 
abandoned traditional regulatory methods 
and sought to give the company a “fair field 
price” for gas without even waiting for the 
legal authorization for a field price as con- 
tained in the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Commissioner Draper was a dissenter in 
the Panhandle Eastern case and objected to 
the abandonment of standard regulatory 
methods. We hope the President in select- 
ing a successor for Mr. Draper will take cog- 
nizance of the fact that the Commission is 
now well packed with business-minded 
members. It would seem appropriate to 
have at least one consumer-minded member 
on a Commission which is supported to de- 
termine the public interest. 

We also believe the new Commissioner 
should be from the Rocky Mountain region. 
It has been customary to have geographical 
representation on the Commission. The 
four remaining Commissioners are from 
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Connecticut, Louisiana, Missouri, and Wash- 
ington State. 

Unless Mr. Draper is succeeded by an ap- 
pointee from the Mountain States this will 
be the only important consuming and pro- 
ducing area without a representative on FPC, 





The Recently Passed Agricultural Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Pendleton East Oregonian of May 
24, 1956, I read a news story by the 
paper’s Heppner correspondent, report- 
ing a grass roots farm meeting, addressed 
by Floyd Root and Kenneth Fridley of 
the Oregon Wheat League. This news 
story makes reference to so many signifi- 
cant events, from the latest model farm 
bill to the export market for wheat being 
cultivated in Japan, that it impressed me 
as being of more than passing interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this news story printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


New FarM BILL CRITICIZED BY WHEATGROWERS’ 
VEEP 


HEPPNER.—The new agricultural bill which 
passed Friday in the United States Senate 
does not contain substantial benefits to 
wheat farmers and the soil bank would be 
of little financial help to Pacific Northwest 
wheat growers, according to Floyd Root, 
vice president of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers and Sherman County wheat 
rancher, who spoke at the anual spring meet- 
ing of the Morrow County Wheat Growers 
association Tuesday night at the Lexington 
Grange hall. 

Root, who has been in Washington, D. C., 
since January representing the State and 
national wheatgrowers, stated that Ezra 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced that wheat production should be 
cut from the present 55 million acres to 
from 12% to 15 million acres. 

Pendleton should become the soil and 
water research center for the Pacific North- 
west with Federal appropriations of between 
$75,000 and $100,000 allocated for soil and 
water research in Oregon for the next fiscal 
year, Kenneth Fridley, president of the 
OWGL, Wasco, reported. In addition the 
funds should make available more pilot 
farms, similar to those functioning in 
Umatilla county, throughout the State and 
a soils and water research man at the Moro 
Experiment station. 

Fridley announced that the league is 
working on improved facilities for unloading 
barges at wheat terminals in an effort to 
Keep barge rates down. 

The educational program for wheat dis- 
posal in Japan handled solely by the OWGL 
was discussed by Fridley who pointed out 
that if the program was a success the League 
may receive other similar responsibilities 
from funds appropriated by Federal law 480. 
Richard Baum, executive secretary and Joe 
Spiruta, market analyst of the League, are 
now in Japan working on the wheat disposal 
program. 

Osvar Peterson, Ione, was selected by the 
Morrow County group as a candidate for 
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the Oregon wheat commission vacancy ef- 
fective July 1 when the term of Marion 
Weatherford, Arlington, expires. 

Appointment will be made by the Gover- 
nor from a list of county selections. 

Committee reports were given by Kenneth 
Peck, Lexington, chairman of wheat disposal 
and market development, who announced 
that action was being taken by the League 
to alleviate a boxcar shortage at harvest 
time which is expected to be worse this 
year than ever before. 

The Crop Insurance program will be re- 
turned to local agricultural and stabiliza- 
tion committee offices in counties requesting 
the change, Max Barclay, Lexington, Fed- 
eral agricultural programs chairman, re- 
ported. Private insurance companies were 
delegated to handle the’ insurance in 1953. 

Approval of the domestic parity plan for 
wheat which would allow 100 percent sub- 
sidy for wheat used for food and the re- 
mainder competing in the open market, was 
approved by the county group. 

Application for the distribution of two 
new wheats, Omar and Columbia, will be 
taken until June 30 at the county agent’s 
office, Milton Morgan, Ione, production and 
land use committee, reported. 





Elderly, Perhaps, but Not Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, May 25, there appeared a very ex- 
cellent editorial, entitled “Elderly, Per- 
haps, but Not Old,” in the Bangor 
(Maine) Daily News. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no.objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELDERLY, PERHAPS, But Nor OLp 


“The skills, wisdom, and experience of our 
older citizens are traits which our country 
needs fully as much as the energy and bold- 
ness of youth.” 

These recent words by President Eisen- 
hower are important for two reasons: 

Because they are true. And because their 
truth is still not fully recognized. 

The President made the observation in a 
letter to Congressman Hosmer, of Californa, 
sponsor of various measures designed to help 
elderly folks find employment and otherwise 
improve their lot. 

Older people should not be relegated to 
the rocking chair while they are still able 
and desirous of doing productive work. Yet 
many find themselves sidelined and unable 
to find new jobs, even part-time ones. 

One of the principal handicaps faced by 
job-hunting elderly people is the habit of 
arbitrarily judging a person to be old on the 
basis of his years of life. The age of 60, for 
example, is very commonly considered the 
milestone at which a person suddenly be- 
comes old. Yet many people are still young 
at 80, some even at 90. 

Senator Green, of Rhode Island, is active 
on Capitol Hill at 88. Senator GrEorcE, of 
Georgia, at 78, is about to quit the Senate 
and take on a new task as United States 
Ambassador to NATO. Similar examples can 
be found in all fields of endeavor. Doctors, 
lawyers, farmers, old salts on the seacoast, 
and businessmen, in considerable numbers, 
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are alert and active in their seventies and 
eighties. Why, then, think of the rank-and- 
file of elderly people as old and therefore 
not useful? 

A vast reservoir of skills, wisdom, and 
experience lies idle and stagnating because 
of a national attitude. Once we realize that 
people live longer these days and have addi- 
tional years of usefulness, ways will be found 
to tap the reservoir. And this will benefit 
both the elderly people and the Nation, 





Low Blows at High Dams 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
esting article entitled “Low Blows at 
High Dams,” written by Raymond Moley 
and published in the May 21, 1956, issue 
of Newsweek. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Low BLows aT HicH DAMS 


(By Raymond Moley) 


In August 1951 I presented in this space my 
first article about the Hells Canyon contro- 
versy. I have commented on the subject 
from time to time since. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress has repeatedly refused to authorize the 
Federal dam proposed by public-power zeal- 
ots; the Eisenhower administration has with- 
drawn its objections to the alternative plan 
of the Idaho Power Co.; and the Federal 
Power Commission has decided against the 
Federal dam and has given Idaho Power li- 
cense to proceed. For nearly 6 months the 
company has been at work in the canyon. 
Nevertheless, Senator Morse and others are 
pressing for a bill which would upset the 
commission’s decision and would authorize 
the Federal dam. 

Messrs. Truman, Stevenson, Kefauver, and 
Harriman insist upon making this a major 
issue in the 1956 campaign. Therefore, in 
various versions they recklessly charge (a) 
that President Eisenhower has given away 
something, (b) that the Idaho Power dams 
will foreclose the proper developemnt of the 
Snake River, (c) that the Idaho Power plan 
will produce inadequate power at a high 
price. 

I am foreclosed by the time and patience 
of readers from matching words and sta- 
tistics with the torrential effusions of Sena- 
tors like Morse in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
For details I refer any inquiring reader to 
an analysis of the issue published by the 
American Enterprise Association, 1912 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Here, however, are factual answers to the 
main charges: 

1. Mr. Eisenhower gave away nothing. His 
Interior Department merely abandoned the 
dog-in-the-manger policy of blocking a ju- 
dicial hearing of the matter by the body 
properly constituted for such a purpose, the 
Federal Power Commission. The Commis- 
sioner’s examiner began hearings in July 
1953 and continued for an entire year. Then 
the examiner spent nearly another year con- 
sidering the case and rendered his opinion 
favorable to the application of Idaho Power 
& year ago. The Commission itself pondered 
the case for 3 months more, and rendered its 
decision in August 1955, 
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2. The three dams of the Idaho Power Co. 
will not be midgets. The lowest is twice 
as high as Bonneville. The next is higher 
than Niagara Falls. The third, 107 feet 
higher than the Capitol dome in Washing- 
ton. The Idaho Power dams will not fore- 
close the last good hydro site in the United 
States or even on the Snake River. The 
authoritative plan of the Army engineers 
for the Columbia Basin shows 3 more good 
sites downstream from Hells Canyon and 
3 more authorized sites still farther down. 
It was the conclusion of the FPC examiner 
and the Commission that the Idaho Power 
dams, with smaller dams on the two main 
tributaries of the Snake, would so regulate 
the flow of the entire river as to provide 
just as much power and flood control at 
all the dams, built and unbuilt, as the 
Federal high dam. 

3. The FPC found that the Idaho Power 
dams would produce directly 783,400 kilo- 
watts initially, and that provision could be 
made for 391,700 more. The high Federal 
dam would produce 800,000 initially and 
100,000 additional. The absurdity in the 
argument about cost per kilowatt is that 
the Idaho Power dams would cost one-third 
of the high Federal dam. Unless there were 
a hidden subsidy by the Government in the 
latter (which there no doubt would be), 
the cost per kilowatt should be much less. 

The cost of the high Federal dam was 
estimated by the examiner at about $388.6 
million, and the Idaho Power dams about 
$191 million. The Nation’s taxpayers would 
pay the Federal dam figure. Private in- 
vestors would pay for the Idaho Power dams. 

The high Federal dam would pay back, 
in lieu of taxes, $97 million over a period 
of 50 years. Idaho Power would pay in ac- 
tual cash to the various taxing units of 
government, at present rates, $490 million 
in 50 years. The high Federal dam would 
take much longer to build. 

This issue, blown up by false statements 
and inferences, is a pretty poor stick with 
which to beat the President, 





Cleveland Cap Screw Company’s Bolt- 
maker Is World’s Largest Cold-Forging 
Machine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to call the attenr 
tion of Congress to the installation of the 
world’s largest cold-forging machine, a 
boltmaker, now being built for the Cleve- 
land Cap Screw Co. in my district. 

The following article in the Garfield 
Heights Leader on May 24, 1956, fully de- 
scribes this modern equipment: 
CLEVELAND Cap Screw Co.’s BoLtTMAKER Is 

Wor.p’s LARGEST COLD-FoRGING MACHINE 

The world’s largest boltmaker, the biggest 
cold-forging machine ever designed, is being 
built for the Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 

A 196-ton monster standing twice as high 
as a man, the boltmaker will draw raw stock 
1 7/16-inch hot rolled steel rod, down to 
size and produce giant cap screws 144 inches 
in diameter, 10 inches long, at rates up to 
40 a minute. The screws will weigh about 
5 pounds each. 

Cleveland Cap, which developed the Kauf- 
man double extrusion process, frequently 
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used in the operation of the boltmaker, said 
the big cap screws will be the largest product 
ever made automatically by the cold-forging 
method. 

The largest boltmaker now is a % inch 
machine, weighing only about one-fourth as 
much as the new giant. The big machine 
will consume a ton of steel every 10 minutes. 

Delivery of the mammoth boltmaker, whose 
length exclusive of feed parts, is 22 feet, is 
expected before the end of the year. It will 
be housed in Cleveland Cap’s $4,500,000 show- 
place plant now being pushed to completion 
in southeast Cleveland. 

While the machine is rated to make cap 
screws 14%, inches in diameter, it may be 
tooled up to produce screws of even larger 
diameters, Cleveland Cap said. The company 
is a specialist in the manufacture of cap 
screws in the big sizes. 

The new boltmaker—to cost over $400,000— 
will permit Cleveland Cap to turn out large 
finished sizes of better quality than by the 
hot-heading method now used on screws 
above % of an inch in diameter. 

The new machine, the company said, will 
probably be used in the cold-forging—for the 
first time—of many large-size special prod- 
ucts, in addition to fasteners. 

Drawing the steel rod to size, the big bolt- 
maker cuts off the stock in proper lengths, 
extrudes the blank, heads, trims the head, 
points the end and rolls the threads on—all 
automatically. 

It marks the first time since 1940 that 
increased size capacity has been designed. 

Boltmakers, which are made only by Na- 
tional Machinery Co., date but from 1935. 
Between then and 1940, the following sizes 
were designed and built—jg inch, 4, ie, %, 
Ye, %, and %4. 

And now, after 16 years, a Jump to a 14- 
inch boltmaker. The jump has been a tre- 
mendous one, imposing—as is always true in 
a first of anything—many design and con- 
struction problems. The machine has 1,800 
parts. There is no precedent for such a 
machine as this. 

In operation, the boltmaker will be tended 
by three men at as many control positions— 
one at the wire-drawing end, where 2,800- 
pound coils of 1%4.6-inch steel rod will be fed, 
a second at the conventional mid-machine 
post, and the third at the thread-rolling end. 

The machine will have specially designed 
electronic variable-speed controls, the first 
ever to be installed on a boltmaker. The 
machine will have a special 150-horsepower 
electric motor and its own automatic lubri- 
cating and cutting-oil systems, 





The Power of Memorial Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as we cele- 
brate Memorial Day tomorrow and 
honor those brave men who fought and 
died to save our country and our liber- 
ties, let: us not forget to honor also 
those equally brave men who fought and 
lived—many of whom will bear through- 
out their lives the scars of battle. In 
many cases we can do nothing more for 
those who died, except to decorate their 
graves and remember them with grateful 
hearts. But for the living we can do 
much, and perhaps it is by what we do 
for them that we can best honor those 
who died. 


‘ 
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Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
in the Recorp the following article by Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale entitled “The 
Power of Memorial Day,” which ex- 
presses very beautifully our debt to all 
of those who have fought for our coun- 
try. This article appeared in the Pine- 
ville (W. Va.) Independent-Herald for 
Friday, May 25, 1956, and is as follows: 

THE POWER OF MEMORIAL Day 
(By Dr. Norman Vincent Peale) 


I had the privilege of growing up in small 
Ohio communities in the early part of this 
century, and one of my most inspirational 
memories centers around Memorial Day and 
the old soldiers of the Civil War. 

To me, Memorial Day was one of the most 
mroving of all the national holidays, I was 
stirred by the speeches and martial music 
from the bandstand or cemetery on what we 
called Decoration Day. There was some- 
thing about the newness of life that the 
spring had brought; soft sunshine falling 
on the fresh green grass of early summer, 
the misty hills in the distance, the sound of 
stirring national songs, and above all, the 
softly flapping flag in the gentle breeze as 
the speaker told us of our country, the deep 
devotion of its heroes, and recounted once 
more the stirring episodes of our heroic past. 

And many a lazy summer afternoon, I sat 
on the coping around the old courthouse 
listening to the veterans of the Civil War tell 
of their experiences in the epic struggle be- 
tween the States. A boy’s imagination 
quickly sent him off behind long columns of 
blue or gray, and to him, such names as 
Antietam, the Wilderness, Shiloh, and Get~- 
tysburg became very real and meaningful. 


Those old soldiers used to talk gratefully 
of Lincoln’s insistence that those who had 
borne the heat of the battle and the burden 
of the struggle, the widow and the orphan, 
were to be given not charity, but their right- 
ful due as the dependents of those brave 
men who had fought to preserve liberty and 
to keep the Union intact. It was regarded 
as a sacred duty of the Nation, and the Na- 
tion kept faith with its veterans. 

In those days, as now, were many who 
had been disabled by the struggle. Their 
ability to compete in life had been reduced 
by wounds suffered in battle. Even as a 
boy I remember hearing how it seemed they 
were thought of only on such days as Me- 
morial Day, when orators, fervent in their 
patriotism, remembered, if only for a day, 
the long, continuing sacrifice made not by 
those who had died in battle, but by the dis- 
abled who were to live for many years fol- 
lowing the great struggle. 

The heroes of World War I and World 
War II and the Korean war are, of course, 
men who, with no concern for themselves, 
gave their lives that freedom might live. We 
can never do them adequate honor. And, 
we must never forget them. They died in 
their young life, forsaking the opportunities 
of the years that the rest of us might live 
and develop our highest hopes and dreams. 

However, there are other living heroes who 
deprived themselves of either physical, emo- 
tional, or mental health for us and for their 
fellow countrymen. It would be as wrong 
for us to neglect or forget them as their 
buddies who today sleep on some Pacific 
Island or in a European cemetery. A hero 
dead or a hero maimed and disabled are both 
due our equal gratitude and our unceasing 
devotion. 

We must never forget that the most effec- 
tive way of honoring those who have died 
is to remember the living disabled, that their 
lives may be rich and full. They are a great 
asset to our country as the living embodi- 
ment of devotion to freedom. A country is 
recreant indeed which does not everlastingly 
keep alive grateful appreciation to those who 
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suffered disability to perpetuate everything 
that we Americans hold dear. 

There could be no better time than on 
Memorial Day to resolve that we shall grate- 
fully support the honored men and women 
who have suffered disability from the wars 
of the United States. 





.Government Programs and Agricultural 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Earl L. 
Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
recently delivered an address at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., before the 
Sixth National Institute of Animal Agri- 
culture. Because of the importance of 
what he said and under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include a copy of that 
address: 

GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS AND AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 


(Address by Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, before Sixth National Insti- 
tute of Animal Agriculture, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., April 19, 1956) 
This is a land of abundance. All about 

us in this great midwestern breadbasket, 

we see evidence of the productive strength 
of American agriculture. 

It’s good to have a land of plenty. But 
in the case of some of our farm products, 
we seem to have too much plenty. We 
have abundance over and beyond all reason- 
able current needs. Indeed, abundance has 
become one of our major problems in agri- 
culture. 

Yet it must be said that, burdensome and 
price depressing as our farm surplus may 
be, it is far more pleasant to wrestle with 
the problem of surplus than with the prob- 
lem of not enough. Tonight over one-half 
of the world’s population will go to bed un- 
dernourished, many of them downright hun- 
gry. How fortunate we are that in the 
United States we have an agriculture so pro- 
ductive and so versatile that no American 
need go to bed hungry or need even fear 
hunger in the foreseeable future. For this 
all America must be eternally grateful. 

Although our problems of farm surplus 
are perplexing and complex, they are far 
more welcome than the problems of chronic 
shortage, undernourishment, hunger, and 
starvation. 

From our early Colonial history to the 
present moment, Government has encour- 
aged increased agricultural production. 
This has been true of both Federal and State 
Governments. This encouragement has 
ranged all the way from free seeds to public 
supported research and to price guaranties 
at incentive levels. 


From time to time Government has at- 
tempted to discourage farm production 
through various types of acreage and mar- 
keting controls. At the very time such at- 
tempts were being made to discourage pro- 
duction on the one hand, our long-time ef- 
forts to increase output on the other hand 
continued unabated—often at an accele- 
rated rate. Indeed, many of the schemes to 
curtail output have transferred additional 
quick liquid resources into agriculture, and 
have themselves resulted in increased out- 
put both in the short-run and in the long- 
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run. In this respect they were self-defeat- 
ing. 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION INCREASE OUTPUT 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture was created in 1862, the same year 
in which President Abraham Lincoln signed 
the Morrill Act establishing the land-grant 
colleges. A primary purpose of both of these 
actions was to increase the production of 
food and fiber. .In the words of an early 
Secretary of Agriculture, their job was “to 
make 2 blades of grass grow where 1 grew 
before.” That continues to be a primary 
goal of both USDA and the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 

We must ever strive, through research and 
education, to increase production per unit 
of input, to reduce costs, to expand effi- 
ciency, and through proper pricing and ef- 
fective promotion, to translate these bene- 
fits into expanded markets. 

On the whole, the impact of these gov- 
ernmental programs on agriculture has been 
good. American agriculture is now feeding 
our growing population on science and tech- 
nology. 

We have increased our total agricultural 
output in the decade and one-half since the 
beginning of World War II by some 35 per- 
cent, on roughly the same acres we had 
previously, and with substantially fewer 
workers. 

Production per man-hour in agriculture 
has more than doubled in the last 2 
decades. A part of this increase in efficiency 
came from the substitution of mechanical 
power for horses, and the release of substan- 
tial acreages for net production for sale. 
The bulk of the expansion, however, and the 
increase in efficiency resulted from the rapid 
adoption of new technological and scientific 
developments. These took the form of new 
varieties, disease control, antibiotics, mech- 
anization, plant food practices, nutritive 
developments, and a whole host of other 
advances. 

An important effect of these developments 
was to make acres of land, in and of them- 
selves, a relatively less important factor of 
production year after year. Indeed, in re- 
cent years it has been possible increasingly 
to substitute capital for labor and for land. 

This has had two results. In the first 
Place, guaranteed unit prices at incentive 
levels called forth greater production re- 
sponses than had been indicated by histori- 
cal production records. In the second place, 
efforts to curb production by acreage limita- 
tion had less than the anticipated effect be- 
cause acres in themselves were no longer 
the most important single factor of produc- 
tion. Indeed, under the new technologies, 
when cash payments were transferred to 
agriculture in return for acreage limita- 
tion on specific crops, those cash transfers 
were often used to increase inputs of science 
and technology on the remaining acres, with 
the result that total production increased 
even in the short-run. In the long-run, it 
almost always increased. 


PRICE SUPPORTS AND PRODUCTION CONTROLS 


Price fixing, particularly at minimum 
levels, is not new in America. The principle 
is as old as the colonies themselves; only the 
form and the extent are new. The Virginia 
Colony, as early as the first half of the 1600's, 
experienced such English mercantilistic prac- 
tices as tariffs and rebates, subsidies, price 
regulation, and in the case of tobacco, even 
production control. 

We learned under the OPA of World War 
II that whenever we set the price of any 
commodity very far below its competitive 
level, we must also put controls on the de- 
mand side of the market. The result is 
rationing of goods to consumers. By the 
same token, whenever we fix the price too 
high, we must control on the supply side of 
the market. The result is subsidy to pro- 
ducers. This is inevitable. 
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Artificially high prices and rigid controls 
are the Siamese twins of agricultural pol- 
icy. They cannot be separated, except in 
time of war, when an insatiable demand 
sops up surpluses that accumulate between 
war periods. 

Unfortunately, our war-free intervals of 
the last 20 years have been so brief that 
many of our people have not learned this 
important lesson very well. Even in the five 
years since the Korean war, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has absorbed some $9 
billion of this problem and has partially 
camouflaged the lesson that otherwise would 
have been taught. 


CONTROLS GO WITH HIGH SUPPORTS 


High support prices develop “surpluses” 
on two counts: they discourage consumption 
and they encourage increased production. 
Output is then curtailed in an effort to “bal- 
ance” supply with demand. Controls be- 
come part of an intricate system to allocate 
production quotas to individual farmers on 
designated crops and livestock. More rigid 
marketing quotas follow when acreage allot- 
ments fail to do the job. When this situa- 
tion occurs, there can be no voluntary com- 
pliance. Everything must be compulsory. 
Witness marketing quotas today in connec- 
tion with tobacco, wheat, cotton, rice, and 
peanuts. These controls are not mere “pro- 
duction adjustments.” They have teeth in 
them! 

Effective curbs on production raise a 
myriad of questions. Shall efficient farmers 
be held back so as to provide a market at 
higher prices for the less efficient? Shall 
excess resources be retained in agriculture, 
when ample opportunity for their effective 
use is available outside agriculture? Shall 
top grade land be held idle while second 
grade land is given a production base? Can 
a central planning agency in Government, 
with its broad and uniform directives, get 
more efficient use of farm resources than 
would be true if well informed individual 
farmers made their own decisions? How do 
you provide for desirable geographic shifts 
in production areas for a particular crop? 
How can a beginning farmer acquire his base 
without taking over from Dad, or perhaps 
acquiring it with his bride, herself a daughter 
of a base owner? 

What can be done to prevent supported 
prices from being capitalized into the value 
of the land itself? In many tobacco pro- 
ducing areas today, for example, 1 acre of 
tobacco base sells from $1,500 to $2,000. In 
this case, the higher land price is a cost to 
the new operator rather than a gain. 


PRICE FIXING HINDERS EFFICIENT USE OF 
RESOURCES 


If rigid price supports at incentive levels 
persist over any length of time, the resulting 
rigidity in relative prices will bring lowered 
effectiveness in the use of our resources, 
Technology is always changing in a dynamic 
economy, but at different rates for different 
products. Such changes cannot be predicted 
accurately. 


Fixed prices, whether ceiling prices or sup- 
port prices, are essentially backward looking 
in their operation. Price levels are nearly 
always fixed with reference to a historical 
base. Hence, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to maintain the flexibility in fixed prices 
necessary to permit desirable adjustments 
to changing technology and shifting de- 
mands. This nearly always means less effi- 
cient utilization of resources than would 
occur under a system with less governmental 
control. 

If price manipulations and production con- 
trols are of relatively short duration, the re- 
sulting maluse of our resources will not be 
serious. However, if they are maintained 
for more than a couple of years, they must be 
constantly restudied and readjusted so as to 
recognize changes in technology and demand. 
Otherwise, general production patterns will 
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develop, or will be maintained, which will 
not best utilize the real capabilities of éur 
economy to produce goods and services most 
needed and desired by consumers, 


NO SELF-CORRECTING ERRORS UNDER PRICE 
FIXING 


When some three million commercial farm- 
ers in the United States plan their produc- 
tion and marketing programs on the basis 
of their individual price forecasts, some make 
wise decisions and some do not. But these 
errors tend to be compensating. The bulk 
of them make approximately the right de- 
cision, in line with what consumers desire 
most. 

Aggregate errors in production judgments 
tend to be self-correcting, as economic ra- 
tios change and dictate such corrections. If 
the price of hogs is high relative to corn, for 
example, farmers produce more hogs. As hog 
production and marketings increase, the 
ratio between hog and corn prices narrows, 
inducing farmers to shift to other kinds of 
livestock. 

If prices of hogs and corn are effectively 
fixed by a governmental agency, the farmer 
must try to forecast changes in Government 
edicts affecting relative prices of the two 
commodities, rather- than to forecast eco- 
nomic changes in consumer demand and cost 
relationships. The former is much more 
difficult to predict than the latter. 

At the time a price is fixed, it may be at 
such a level as to call for the proper amount 
of production. But economic relationships 
don’t stay put. Administrative rulings are 
not as flexible as the marketplace. The 
price administrator moves slowly, and dis- 
covers belatedly that the support level is 
wrong. It takes still longer to admit the 
error and correct it. 


LIVESTOCK IS ADVERSELY AFFECTED 


The way in which historical rigidities of 
this kind adversely affect economic produc- 
tion and consumption may be illustrated by 
comparing animal products with our major 
crops. In any realistic comparison of pro- 
ductivity per man-hour in crops and live- 
stock, it is apparent that crops have forged 
steadily ahead of livestock. Crop produc- 
tion per man-hour of farm labor has more 
than doubled in the last two decades, while 
livestock production per man-hour of farm 
labor has increased only about 70 percent. 
Moreover, there are substantial differences 
within commodities which are particularly 
significant. Because of widespread mecha- 
nization, among other reasons, wheat, feed 
grains, and cotton, among the crops, and 
broiler production among livestock, have 
shown the greatest increase in productivity. 
Forage-consuming livestock have tended to 
lag behind. 

It is at once apparent that commodities 
which have experienced the greatest expan- 
sion in productive efficiency are in best posi- 
tion to meet competitive price pressures. 
Thus if Government, through rigid price sup- 
porting techniques on a historical base, at- 
tempts to maintain historical price ratios be- 
tween livestock and crops, we soon discover 
that the competitive position of animal prod- 
ucts is adversely affected and of crops favor- 
ably affected. 

This is a potent reason why the Govern- 
ment now either owns or has loans on over 
1 billion bushels of wheat, over 1 billion 
bushels of corn, and nearly 14 million bales 
of cotton. Government price manipulation 
has placed a premium on excessive produc- 
tion of such commodities because the rigid 
support mechanism did not take into account 
relative changes which had occurred in pro- 
ductive efficiency and demand. By the same 
token, in the case of feed grains and to the 
lesser extent in the case of wheat, these prod- 
ucts were channeled into Government ware- 
houses rather than into animal products pri- 
marily because of the substantial lag in the 
adjustment of price ratios inherent in gov- 
ernmental price fixing. 
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About three-fourths of the total CCC in- 
vestment of some $9 billion centers in 3 
commodities—cotton, wheat, and corn. In 
the case of each of these commodities, we 
have experienced phenomenal increases in 
production per man-hour in the last couple 
of decades. A price-support system at incen- 
tive levels, based on price relationships four 
decades old, even with the modest adjust- 
ment provided by modernized parity, is un- 
able to cope effectively with relative changes 
among commodities in cost relationships and 
demand conditions that occur with amazing 
rapidity. 

ACREAGE CONTROLS MERELY SHIFT THE PROBLEM 


Stringent acreage controls on cotton and 
wheat—our two crops in most chronic sur- 
plus—have not brought the surplus situation 
under control. Indeed, in 1955 our total 
stocks in both cotton and wheat have in- 
creased, although cotton acreage had been 
reduced from 25.2 miilion acres in 1953 to 
17.5 million acres in 1955, and wheat had been 
reduced from 78.8 million acres in 1953 to 58 
million acres in 1955. 

But more than that, the acres taken out of 
cotton and wheat, in the main, did not re- 
main idle. They were shifted to other crops, 
and entered into competition with other 
long-established production areas. In the 
main, these acres went either into grass or 
feed grains. This shift accounted in large 
part for the increase in total feed-grain pro- 
duction, and contributed substantially to the 
surplus of corn now in Government hands. 
The resultant low price of corn and feed 
grains no doubt encouraged added livestock 
production, which helped to bring on last 
winter’s low prices for hogs and feed cattle. 


This illustration of how the cotton and 
wheat problems were shifted, in part at least, 
to feed grains and thence to hog producers 
clear outside the Cotton and Wheat Belts, 
demonstrates the interlocking nature of 
American agriculture. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to impose an artificial adjust- 
ment on one sector of American agricuiture 
without its ultimate impact showing up else- 
where in compietely unexpected places. 


There are other important and undesirable 
consequences of this system of uneconomic 
price manipulation which we should note. 
It stimulated excess production abroad as 
well as at home. It encouraged substitute 
products to rob our markets both in this 
country and in other lands. It helped de- 
stroy our export outlets, as expanded pro- 
duction abroad robbed us of traditional 
markets. It even attracted foreign produc- 
tion to our shores to compete with domestic 
output. These things together brought upon 
our farmers the most stringent of produc- 
tion and marketing controls in the history of 
American agriculture. 


These controls are unpalatable to us in 
Government, just as they are to the men who 
operate our farms and our marketing insti- 
tutions. They are the undesirable product 
of an uneconomic system of price manipula- 
tion, 

These irritating and uneconomic controls 
are the inevitable aftermath of a price-sup- 
port system conceived in short-run politics. 
They portray the futility of seeking solution 
in expediency rather than in integrity. 

Producers of our basic crops have been 
cut back on production quotas to the point 
that many of them are nearly forced out of 
business. 


Midwestern corngrowers, if they were to 
comply with their acreage allotments in 
1956, would in many cases find it difficult 
to have sufficient volume to operate effi- 
ciently. In 1955, for example, only about 40 
percent of the corn grown in commercial 
areas was within acreage allotments and was 
therefore eligible for price support. With 
the corn carryover in excess of 1 billion bush- 
els, existing law has forced a further cut 
of 15 percent in acreage allotments for 1956. 
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With so unattractive a prospect, compliance 
in 1956 probably will be low. 

Most Corn Belt farmers have voted with 
their corn planters that they do not want 
acreage allotments for their corn crop. They 
foresee the futility of pursuing further a 
price support and control program which 
would lead them ever closer to forced liqui- 
dation. 

On the other hand, producers of other 
basic crops with compulsory controls, as is 
true of cotton, tobacco, wheat, and rice, have 
sO small an allotment that many of them 
find it difficult to meet operating and living 
costs with production so curtailed. 

A cotton farmer with a 3-acre allotment, 
a tobacco farmer with his l-acre allotment, 
or a wheat farmer with an allotment only 
60 percent of what he used to grow, needs 
something besides 90 percent of parity. One 
hundred percent of parity would not solve 
his problem. There isn’t much that any 
kind of price-support program can do for 
him. His crying need is for an opportunity 
to expand his production. 

When a commodity gets itself into the 
fix of producing for the Government rather 
than producing for a growing market, it 
almost inevitably finds a ceiling placed on 
opportunity. 

Burley tobacco provides an excellent illus- 
tration of where you ultimately get with 
production controls. The Congress has es- 
tablished five-tenths acre as a minimum al- 
lotment fer any individual burley tobacco 
farm. When acreage reductions were called 
for, the cut fell most heavily on larger 
farms. No farm is reduced below five-tenths 
acre. 


TOWARD A NATION OF PEASANT FARMERS 


But it is impossible to make any kind of 
decent living for self and family on five- 
tenths acre of tobacco. Indeed, it is very 
difficult even to be an efficient producer on 
an allotment that size. 

Yet last year, of a total of 317,000 burley 
tobacco farms-in the United States, more 
than 60 percent of them were at the mini- 
mum level. 

This means that your Department of Agri- 
culture is now in the business of rationing 
poverty among burley tobacco producers. 

The same trend is taking place, although 
to a less marked extent, among flue-cured 
tobacco producers in the Southeast. Inter- 
estingly enough, just in the last couple of 
years, the world’s largest market for flue- 
cured tobacco moved from Wilson, N. C., to 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. We have no 
control over Southern Rhodesia producers, 
who are moving into the European markets 
our farmers once supplied. .And while this 
takes place, American farmers are being se- 
verely curtailed by Government in their 
opportunity to exercise their God-given right 
of initiative, imagination, and production in 
a healthy atmosphere of economic freedom. 


There is no Government program that can 
provide a decent living for a family with a 
cotton allotment of 4 acres, a tobacco allot- 
ment of less than 1 acre, a wheat allotment 
so small that necessary equipment can't be 
‘used efficiently, or a corn allotment cut down 
to the size that the rigid price-support pro- 
gram would impose upon your midwestern 
farmers. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS ARE BACKWARD LOOKING 


Few if any agricultural commodity groups 
have ever expanded after accepting the favor 
of Government high-price supports, and the 
necessary production and marketing controls 
which follow. On the contrary, the produc- 
tion of many price-supported commodities 
has shrunk in recent years. When the benev- 
olent hand of Government is called upon to 
control prices and direct the flow of goods, 
opportunity to produce and market is usu- 
ally rationed among producers. The farmers 
are limited to a percentage of some historic 
base of what they have produced in the 
past. 
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Government prceduction and marketing 
controls are essentially backward looking— 
not forward looking. Under these circum- 
stances, producers with above average man- 
agerial capacity and ambition are severely 
limited in what they can do. They suffer, 
consumers suffer, and all America suffers. 


HORSESENSE IN THE HOG LOT 


The method in which farmers make their 
own adjustments is clearly illustrated with 
what is happening in the hog production and 
marketing situation. Hogs have been in the 
political news in recent months. Last win- 
ter there was much politically inspired pres- 
sure for the Government to place a price 
floor under live hogs. Some groups pressed 
for a price floor of $20, others $18, and still 
others $15. There was no question that 
something needed to be done to improve the 
hog situation. The question revolved around 
the kind of program that should be under- 
taken. 

The Government chose the route that 
would bring temporary relief and at the 
same time work toward sound long-time 
solution. 

It participated actively in the extensive 
pork promotional campaign. This paid off. 
In recent months our people have been eat- 
ing pork at the rate of nearly 80 pounds per 
person per year. This compares with 66 
pounds in 1955, 60 pounds in 1954, and 56 
pounds in the 5 years before the war. 

We purchased more than 197 million 
pounds of pork and lard since mid-Novem- 
ber. These items are in full distribution 
to our school lunch program in sufficient 
quantity to provide an average of three meals 
of pork per week. Distribution is also un- 
derway to institutions and to needy persons 
here at home. 

In excess of 100 million pounds of lard 
have been sold to foreign countries for for- 
eign currency. We are pressing for still more 
such sales. Commercial export sales of lard 
are running about 100 million pounds ahead 
of last year. 

As you know, hog prices have been fiuc- 
tuating at a level of about $4 above the 
January low, and have shown continued 
strength. 

I think you will be interested to know 
that the average farm price of all hogs was 
90 cents per hundredweight higher during 
the first 3 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration than it was during the last 3 years 
of the Truman administration. And there 
was not a Korean war during the Eisenhower 
administration to boost high prices either. 

Last winter and spring we received much 
mail and many telegrams from hog farmers, 
farm organization leaders, and other people 
interested in agriculture urging us not to 
place a price floor under live hogs. These 
people were aware that any such action 
would result in production and marketing 
controls that would be contrary to the best 
interests of hog producers. 

The hog productio-. and marketing situa- 
tion is already adjusting. Four months ago 
it was indicated that farmers’ intention to 
breed for spring farrow this year was 2 per- 
cent below a year ago. A recent report from 
9 Cornbelt States indicates a reduction of 
about 7 percent. This means, therefore, that 
marketings should drop below last year’s 
levels during this summer, and prices will 
begin the upward phase of the price cycle. 
Producers who “know their stuff” and are 
efficient will be free to plan hog production 
on their individual farms in keeping with 
sound management and good husbandry. 
No Government planner will tell them how 
many sows they may breed, how heavy they 
can make their hogs, or when or where they 
must market their hogs. 

And yet there are those who would per- 
petuate the present system of farm controls 
still further, with the obvious thought that 
the hope of continued high price supports 
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would be popular among producers, even 
though they are being gradually squeezed 
out of business. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE POLITICAL AUCTION RING 


This is a political year. It is a season 
when hungry politicians feed on unrest. 
Promises are made which defy performance. 
Legislation passes Congress which defies 
effective administration. 

In the months immediately ahead, fre- 
quent attempts will be made to place agri- 
culture on the political auction block. This 
is unfortunate. American agriculture is not 
for sale to irresponsible bidders in the 
political auction ring. American agriculture 
is neither Republican nor Democrat, and its 
welfare must not be sacrificed on the altar of 
partisan politics. 

The answers to our farm problems must 
be sought more in the company of statesmen 
than in the arena of the politicians. 

We must chart an economically sound 
course of action, even though it doesn’t 
promise any white rabbits out of a hat, any 
nostrums, any patent medicine panaceas. 

We must recognize that the combination 
of incentive price and production control 
program we have been following leads only 
to further imbalance between production 
and consumption, to uneconomic patterns 
of production, to vanishing markets, to still 
further production restrictions, to the poli- 
tics of equal shares among producers, 
and toward a peasant agriculture. 

This is not the road that will lead our 
great agricultural industry toward increas- 
ing prosperity, progress, and freedom for 
millions of Americans who choose to live in 
close communion with the soil. 





Home Rule for Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my first acts as a Member of Congress 
was to sign a petition to provide for the 
discharge of a bill establishing home rule 
in the District of Columbia. 

I will never feel that we are living up 
to our constant profession of freedom 
and liberty until all of our citizens have 
the right to vote. When hundreds of 
thousands do not enjoy that privilege 
and live in the Nation’s Capital, it is 
extremely poor propaganda for the 
United States. ; 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including editorial statements from 
some of the Nation’s largest and most 
influential newspapers supporting home 
rule for the District of Columbia: 

{From the Washington Post of May 28, 1956] 
NaTION’s Papers URGE Home RULE FoR WASH- 

INGTON—EDITORIALS DEMAND House Com- 

MITTEE REporT Out Buu Passep By SENATE 

Some of the Nation’s largest and most in- 
fluential newspapers have lent their editorial 
support recently to the District’s long effort 
to gain home rule and the right to vote. 

Among the words they used to describe 
the plight of the Nation’s Capital and its 
citizens are ridiculous, grotesque, senseless, 
ignoble, undesirable, and absurd. 

The bill has been gathering dust in a House 
District Committee pigeonhole since its pas- 
sage by a vote of 59 to 15 last year in the 
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Senate. ‘The measure has been endorsed, 
with some proposed changes, by President 
Eisenhower. 

The most widely circulated newspaper in 
the country, the New York Daily News, with 
a circulation of more than 2,100,000, is 
among papers backing home rule and sup- 
porting a House petition by Representative 
Harter O. Sraccers, Democrat, of West Vir- 
ginia, to pry the measure loose from the 
District Committee. 

Describing the end of home rule in 1874 
as a temporary measure, the News continues: 
“Congress is still running Washington—and 
very badly—with Members of Congress 
doubling in brass as aldermen. The whole 
business is grotesque.” 

A Texas newspaper, the Houston Post, calls 
the home-rule bill a good cause. Continues 
the Post: “The right to vote is a great Ameri- 
ean privilege. The citizens of Washington 
are denied it. Aside from the tragic aspects 
of their political situation, there are many 
absurdities.” 

The evening newspaper in the capital of 
Kansas, the Topeka State Journal, poses a 
question: “Will you imagine what it would 
be like if Topeka * * * were governed not 
by a municipal administration of its own 
choice, but by the State legislature? * * * 
Then you can imagine the feelings of the 
people of voteless Washington, D. C., whose 
municipal affairs—weed cutting and all— 
are managed by the Congress of the United 
States, no less.” 

Home rule, observes the State Journal, fs 
being blocked by a “stubborn, contrary little 
clique” on the District Committee. 

The New York Herald Tribune says the 
recent primary election is a noteworthy 
event, but adds that the privilege of voting 
should be extended. “Now, more than ever,” 
says the Herald Tribune, “it is time for Con- 
gress to give up its powers over the District, 
which it does not employ too well anyway, 
and allow Washingtonians the rights en- 
joyed by all other Americans.” 

The New York Times notes: “It isn’t pleas- 
ant to say it, but one of the main reasons 
why 2 modern home-rule bill has never seen 
the light of day in the House is the unrea- 
soning fear that Washington’s large Negro 
population might control local government 
in case suffrage were granted. That is an 
unworthy as well as an ill-founded one.” 

More than 175 favorable editorials were 
collected by the Washington Home Rule 
Committee. More excerpts follow: 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: “It seems to us 
only fair that the whole House have the 
right to vote on the measure, and that 
Washington citizens have their right to vote 
on whether they want the charter in force 
should the bill be enacted. This is the demo- 
cratic way of doing things.” 

Seattle Times: “The American Colonies 
fought the War of the Revolution to escape 
the burdens of taxation without representa- 
tion. Almost 2 centuries later, residents of 
the District of Columbia are in that undesir- 
able situation.” 

Christian Science Monitor (Boston): “If 
there is anything more ridiculous in the 
structure of American Government than the 
provision current laws make or fail to make 
for governing the city of Washington, it 
would be difficult to find it.” 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch: “Few bills in 
Congress are more thoroughly meritorious 
than the one to give home rule to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

San Francisco Chronicle: “The present sys- 
tem whereby Congress serves as a city coun- 
cil for the National Capital is an affront to 
the 850,000 residents of Washington; it is a 
needless expense to the payers of Federal 
taxes, and it imposes time-consuming duties 
and responsibil'ties upon Members of Con- 
gress.” 
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Chicago Daily News: “We hope every 
Dlinois Congressman will sign this petition 
and help to obtain justice for the hapless 
Washingtonians.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer: “The people who 
live in the heart city of the world’s number 
one democracy do not themselves possess the 
basic privilege of democracy. * * * Like odd 
customs of other lands, this one is founded 
neither in logic nor political commonsense.” 

Hartford Courant: “This (pigeonholing of 
the home-rule bill) is a ridiculous demon- 
stration of democracy, and one that the 
House leadership, Democrat and Republican, 
ought to take special pride in upsetting.” 





The National Small Business Men’s 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, I include 
the attached letter from Mr. Paul A. 
Heideke, who is answering the response 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT], to my remarks of April 30 on 
the political program supported by 
small-business men: 


THE WASHINGTON PLANOGRAPH Co., INC., 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1956. 
Hon. DeWrrr S. Hynve, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Hype: I noticed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 7, 1956 (p. 
6865) that Congressman RoosEVELT in re- 
sponse to your remarks in the Recorp of 
April 30, 1956 (p. 6540) had attacked the 
legislative program of the National Small 
Business Men's Association, of which I am 
@ member, as being a front for big busi- 
ness. 

I recognize that Mr. RoosEvELT’s disparage- 
ment of our program is merely the familiar 
and worn political gambit of trying to create 
an artificial breach between large and small 
business, but his remarks include some mis- 
statements that require comment. 

The program of the NSBMA need no de- 
fense except to the extent that it has been 
misrepresented by Mr. ROOSEVELT. We are 
in favor of fair tax treatment. We believe 
that the small business man is entitled to 
grow by accumulation of earnings. We have 
supported the recommendations for reason- 
able curbs on the life-or-death power of 
labor unions, against the abuse of which 
small business cannot survive. We are in 
favor of economy in Government, and a 
sound currency. We are opposed to random 
expansion of Government control and to so- 
cialistic efforts of big Government to reduce 
all men to a common level. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT calls this anarchy. Accord- 
ing to Mr. RoosEVELT, it is in order to com- 
plain about the antitrust abuses of big busi- 
ness, but not about the misuse of power by 
the unions. We are not against the unions, 
and we have not made any recommendation 
that means destruction of or undue constric- 
tion of any organizations or institutions 
whatsoever: 

Let us not be deceived by political sham. 
This is a big and prosperous Nation, made big 
by the American spirit of independence, by 
opportunity and incentive, by individual ini- 
tiative and integrity. If we continue to pros- 
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per, it is imperative that we safeguard the 
processes by which we have become what we 
are. There has never been any likelihood 
that the people of this country would sub- 
scribe to the false doctrines of communism, 
but there is a very real danger that the Amer- 
ican drive can be stifled by big government, 
by regulation, by redtape, and by subsidies 
and other forms of paternalistic socialism. 

Mr. RoosEvELT has made a big point of the 
fact that 24 large companies are members of 
the Small Business Economic Foundation. I 
have been a member of the National Small 
Business Men’s Association for many years, 
and I know as a matter of fact that the Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Association and 
the Smail Business Economic Foundation are 
two separate, distinct entities having no 
financial connection. 

Let’s not kid ourselves. Business is the 
economic backbone of the Nation—small 
business and big business; the two are in- 
divisible. Mr. ROOSEVELT implies that busi- 
ness morality is dependent on size. The fact 
is that morality in business, labor, or govern- 
ment, is the morality of the individual. 


Let us face the facts. Our prosperity and 
our national security require big business 
and big government, and human nature be- 
ing what it is, we also have to have ground 
rules that apply to everybody—business, la- 
bor, and government. Ours is a complicated 
society, and it may be difficult to maintain 
balance and nerspective, but all we have to do 
is to keep a steady hand on the helm and not 
be deluded by the Roosevelt refrain about 
class distinctions and feudal barons long 
since expired. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau A. HEIDEKF. 





My Country’s Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD, the attached poems My Country’s 
Flag and Requiem. These poems were 
written by Mr. Charles R. Stump, of 
Marion, Ind. 

In keeping with the spirit of Memorial 
Day and those we honor, I feel that it 
is most appropriate to include these 
poems that so aptly express the thoughts 
of millions of Americans at this time: 

My CouNtTRY’s FLAG 
My country’s flag! 
Long may it wave on high, 
Emblem of freedom’s mighty cause, 
Born on the wings of time, 
Holding sacred our precious destiny, 
Our love and our loyalty. 
My country’s flag! 
May it in eternal glory shine 
As the stars in the firmament. 
And all its living hours blend 
The beauty of the sun 
Till time’s calendar is done. 
My country’s flag! 
And may its colors rich and true, 
The red, the white, the blue, 
Be lifted high on wings of peace 
Till all strife and warfare cease, 
And blest is all humanity. 
—Charles R. Stump. 
Marion, IND. 
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REQUIEM 
Let muffied drums be beating, 
As feet are softly treading 
And memory pauses with host 
Where poppies are blooming. 


The bugle calls to them in vain, 
The martial strains now flowing, 

As colors wave across the main 
And heads are reverently bowing. 


In Flander’s Field sleep the brave, 
The ground with ashes hallowing; 

On land, in sea, on foreign strands 
Our valiant sons are’resting. 


The world, full of dire distress, 
Its need they went heeding; 
With high courage gave their all; 
No coward’s cause were pleading. 


Should they today be waking, 
This army host be rising. 

Would they not pray with one accord 
For peace and understanding? 


-—Charles R. Stump. 





Giveaway to Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current issue of Newsweek magazine 
there is an article by Raymond Moley 
entitled “Giveaway to Whom?” 

I have asked leave to extend my re- 
marks and include the same in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, as 
I believe it fairly and squarely answers 
some current attacks on the Eisenhower 
administration; 

A thin, shrill complaining theme runs 
through most of the political discourse op- 
posed to the Eisenhower administration. It 
is the accusation that this administration is 
giving away the great natural resources, 
minerals, timber, waterpower—the heritage 
of the people—to certain people who be- 
cause they are in business are therefore 
rascals. The assets involved are thus lost to 
the people foever. A conservative adminis- 
tration; it is asserted, does not conserve. It 
dissipates and destroys. 

This political routine is an effort to raise 
the ghosts of long ago, when there were 
real rascals and when our resources were 


‘truly wasted and given away. Government 


then was not only wayward but wayless. 
CONSERVE, NOT HOARD 


Back there, at the turn of the century, the 
conservation movement was born, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt became its major exponent. 
The presentation of the public domain be- 
came a major concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Over the years hundreds of laws 
were made to regulate the use of our re- 
sources by private persons and agencies who 
sought ligitmately to develop them. The 
conservation movement was not designed 
to keep these resources in sterile hoarding, 
with an expensive bureaucrracy to guard 
them. Nor did anyone then propose that 
the Government itself go into the mining, 
electric-power, timber, or grazing businesses. 

The rewards for Government through 
regulated private use are very considerable. 
There are the prices paid in the form of 
royalties or other forms of compensation. 
There are the vacant spots in the vast do- 
main to be occupied by farmers, workers, 
industries, towns, and cities. There is the 
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property created and the people drawn to 
the region on which the various govern- 
ments, local, State, and Federal, levy taxes. 

However, for two decades after the great 
depression politicians made business and 
businessmen the objects of derision and at- 
tack. Many members of the Roosevelt- 
Truman administrations and their support- 
ers in Congress leaned toward Federal collec- 
tivism. Notable among these were men such 
as Harold Ickes and Henry Wallace, who oc- 
cupied key positions in the administration of 
natural resources. Under them there grew 
up a bureaucracy impregnated with the 
Ickes-Wallace philosophy. Despite the 
change of party control in 1953 and the 
declaration in the new, Eisenhower phi- 
losophy that the cold war between business 
and government should end, the old bureauc- 
racy held over. Many members of that bu- 
reaucracy have found common cause with 
collectivist, public-ownership politicians in 
Congress, and a number of “giveaway” 
charges have emerged which are being ac- 
tively exploited by the various aspirants for 
the Democratic nomination and by former 
President Truman. 

In a number of previous articles in this 
space I have indicated in some detail the 
frivolous mature of these charges. In the 
Helis Canyon case Congress had repeatedly 
refused to build a Federal dam, and after a 
year and a half of hearings the Federal Power 
Commission granted a license to the Idaho 
Power Co. to build three dams, the cost to 
go to private investors. The Al Sarena case 
has apparently biown up on the face of the 
Senate subcommittee which investigated it. 
In the case of the tidelands, the Federal 
Government never had title to give away. 
Congress, under the initiative and strong 
support of Democrats, merely clarified the 
title of the States, which the Supreme Court 
had temporarily clouded. 

AN INDEFENSIBLE CHARGE 

The indefensible character of the “give- 
away” charge is easy to see. It does not 
openly assert, but it is intended to convey 
the absurd idea that there should be no pri- 
vate development of natural resources, even 
with legally prescribed regulation. It also 
insinuates, without proof from any source, 
that there has been some lack of integrity 
on the part of the policymaking officials re- 
sponsible for the administration of those 
resources. In short, that the Eisenhower 
administration, because it has sought and 
obtained the services of successful men of 
business, is a false trustee and a crooked 
guardian of property belonging to the Ameri- 
can people. 


The Altar of the Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to insert in the Rrec- 
orp an Associated Press story carried in 
the Keene (N. H.) Evening Sentinel on 
May 19 of this year, telling of the Me- 
morial Day activities to take place at 
the famed Altar of the Nation located 
at the Cathedral of the Pines in Rindge, 
N. H. National recognition is shown 
almost daily to this well-known nonsec- 
tarian memorial. Bills have been intro- 
duced by Senator Brincegs, S. 3063, which 
is cosponsored by 22 other distinguished 
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Senators from both sides of the aisle, 
and myself, H. R. 8826, to make the Altar 
of the Nation a national shrine. I hope 
the Congress this year will place its 
stamp of approval on this already na- 
tional memorial to all who have served 
their country: 

PRESIDENT WILL SEND WREATH TO CATHEDRAL 

(By John B. Knox) 


RinpcGeE.—On Memorial Day, May 30, the 
wreath of the President of the United States 
will be placed in the Cathedral of the Pines 
before the Altar of the Nation dedicated to 
God as a. memorial for all American war 
dead—fighting men, nurses, and workers 
killed in industry. 

In thus sending a wreath for the fourth 
consecutive year, President Eisenhower joins 
with the governors of all 48 States, the na- 
tional commanders and patriotic organiza- 
tions and the national leaders of civic, serv- 
ice and fraternal societies in tribute to all 
who died for their country in all wars. 
Clergy of different faiths will participate. 

Gov. Lane Dwinell, of New Hampshire, will 
officiate at this ceremony in a hilltop grove 
of tall pines overlooking a great sweep of 
mountain, forest, and lake scenery. 

This outdoor cathedral was dedicated to 
the glory of God and in loving and grateful 
memory of Sanderson Sloane by his parents, 
Douglas and Sybil Sloane. The son, a World 
War II pilot, was killed on a mission over 
Germany. Three years later the little son 
he never saw also died. 

The spot they gave for this religious 
shrine—for people of all faiths—was the 
site their son had chosen for the home he 
was never to build. Some 2 million persons 
have come to the majestic place of worship 
on a lonely New Hampshire hill. 

With the conducting of services by the 
Polish National Catholic Church in the 
cathedral, the number of denominations who 
have used this outdoor cathedral rose this 
spring to 36. 

STARTS AT 3 P. M. 


The Memorial Day ceremony will begin 
with an organ prelude at 3 p. m., followed 
by a salute to the colors by the local Ameri- 
can Legion post. Then will follow a rollcall 
of the States and a reading of the Memorial 
Day tributes by the governors of all the 
States of the Nation. 

As Eisenhower's wreath is placed at the 
altar, composed of stones sent here from all 
over the world, a soloist will sing The Star 
Spangled Banner. 

The sacrifices of women in war will be 
commemorated by Mrs. Theodore S.,Chap- 
man, president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. President George Meany, 
of the AFL-CIO, will recall those men and 
women who in laboratories, shipyards, mu- 
nitions, and aviation plants, shops, and fac- 
tories lost their lives while providing the 
Nation with the sinews of war. 


Supreme Knight Luke E. Hart, of the 
Knights of Columbus, will have the Knights 
of Columbus tribute placed at the altar. 

Col. Ralph T. Miller, provincial commander 
of the Salvation Army, and former New 
Hampshire Gov. Robert Blood, representing 
the National YMCA, again will place wreaths 
in tribute. E. Roland Harriman, national 
chairman of the Red Cross, will again have a 
wreath laid in tribute to all Red Cross men 
and women whose lives were sacrificed on 
war service. 


FATE DEPENDS UPON FAITH 


Significant are the words in the message 
of the nationai commander of the American 
Legion, J. Addington Wagner, to be read as 
his wreath is placed: “The fate of America 
will depend on the faith of America.” 

Representatives of the Voice of America 
will record the tribute for broadcast to peo- 
ple behind the/Iron Curtain. 


May 29 
This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON ~ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 

Dr. Dudley, Father Steiner, and distin- 
guished guests, it is.indeed a pleasure to be 
here today with your splendid group, which 
represents many faiths and geographic areas 
and dedicated to the program caption “This 
Nation Under God.” 

It is most appropriate that the Pilgrimage 
meets here in the Nation’s Capital, so that 
recognition of an almighty god guiding the 
destiny of our country might be brought to 
bear in a forceful and lasting manner. 

Far too many people today are guilty of 
what, for want of a better name, we will label 
“intellectual arrogance.” ‘They have ceased 
to depend on prayer, charity, or good works 
in accomplishing their desired ends. They 
rely strictly on knowledge gleaned from the 
printed work. Man has succeeded in con- 
structing machinery that will do his bidding 
to a degree that staggers the imagination. 
He has planes that fly higher and farther 
and faster than ever before. Many automo- 
biles now have 300 horsepower. Diseases are 
being eradicated with new miracle drugs. 
According to insurance statistics, improved 
diets are increasing the life span. Man has 
come a long way from the stone age. Un- 
fortunately, he too often forgets he did not 
travel his long path -alone. 

A divine hand has led man, step by step, 
year by year, up the hill of human achieve- 
ment—until he stands today with the capa- 
bilities of blowing himself from the face of 
the earth. The intellectual progress has 
been steady; unfortunately, the spiritual and 
moral progress has not kept pace. Where 
does mankind go from here? 

Nations, like men, also quite often feel 
everything they are is a direct-result of clever 
diplomacy, capable generals, or possibly a 
strategic geographic location. Any thinking 
person knows better. How many times have 
nations been saved from destruction by an 
absolute miracle? How many times have 
nations or cities been under siege, only to 
have the enemy depart just when those 
within the walls could no longer defend 
their positions? How many times in the 
history of our own country have we had cir- 
cumstances similar to those just described? 
A question vexing military leaders for the 
past 15 years is “Why did not the Japanese 
move into Hawaii as they did the Philip- 
pines?” It could have been theirs for the 
taking, and World War II might easily have 
been prolonged by 5 years—with possible 
destruction of our west coast. Why didn’t 
the Japanese move in? Was it because we 
were strongly entrenched? The islands 
were quite defenseless and the majority of 
the world knew it. God only knows. It’s 
just that fundamental. You may search the 
records and review the tactics and intelli- 
gence reports of all nations concerned and 
you cannot find a logical military excuse for 
sparing Hawaii. Maybe that’s because there 
are no records of the prayers offered in those 
hectic days by a terribly frightened people. 


Probably every one of us here can think of 
a situation similar to that of Hawaii. “Why 
did not Hitler invade Britain at the time of 
Dunkirk? Why did not the Japanese take 
Australia?” We have seen many incidents 
such as these in our short life span that bear 
out my point. 
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Certainly, we have seen countless manifes- 
tations that this Nation is particularly 
blessed and watched over. “This Nation 
under God.” The United States is unique; 
its citizens for almost two centuries have 
enjoyed freedoms that even today are still 
strangers to the majority of the world. We 
have stores of natural resources that appear 
inexhaustible. We have been able to draw 
on the cultures of the whole world to create 
what is known as the American scene. 

Even from its very inception, this Nation 
has obviously been under the protecting 
hand of God. Just imagine—in a popula- 
tion originally only 4 million on the frontier 
of the world—the very cream of liberal think- 
ing was assembled to construct the founda- 
tion of the finest government the world has 
ever known. It never fails to amaze me, as 
I sit in Congress, how many daily extenu- 
ating circumstances of government were an- 
ticipated by the Founding Fathers. These 
men were intelligent and educated, but one 
cannot help feeling that the safeguards 
placed in the Constitution of the United 
States go beyond the limits of human fore- 
sight. I like to feel that God had seen 
enough of brutality and despotism, and de- 
cided to let the world see how one nation 
could live and prosper under the auspices of 
Christian principles and teachings. 

A most singular feature of the bountiful 
American way of life is the fact that despite 
the admission of almost everyone that our 
Government is based on religion and Chris- 
tian teachings, there are many who do not 
want religion even mentioned insofar as 
government is concerned. 

How many otherwise sensible people ob- 
ject to the morning reading of the Bible in 
public school classrooms? How many peo- 
ple do you know that object to a prayer 
opening a legislative day in the State legis- 
latures or Congress? These people will tell 
you that religion does not belong in the 
proceedings of a democratic government. 


Such a statement is ridiculous. Almost 
every step of governmental progress in his- 
tory has been brought about through the 
gentling effect of religion. Did not the 
Christian missionaries tame the savage 
tribes that roamed the world for centuries? 
Was not the code of chivalry a direct re- 
sult of the teachings of the church? Cour- 
tesy to ladies, treating others as you would 
have them treat you, Thou Shalt Not Kill— 
from these church teachings eventually 
came organized government. True govern- 
ment is but a gathering of people who de- 
sire to live and work together peacably for 
their common good. Is religion antagon- 
istic to this purpose? 

In this connection—prompted by a desire 
to make our citizens and the world con- 
scious of the value of prayer—I introduced 
a bill to authorize the Postmaster General 
to use the words “Pray For Peace” on mail 
cancellation dies. Certainly, we have tried 
every other method to avert a war which no 
one can win. Why not turn to prayer? 
Imagine the good that can be done as thou- 
sands of people here and abroad are re- 
minded daily of the only way to achieve a 
just and lasting peace. This bill passed 
without objection in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; however, it has been held up in 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The Post Office Department has filed an 
objection to this measure, claiming the ex- 
penditure of $250,000 is not justified for an 
endeavor of this sort. This is a mighty small 
amount when compared with what we are 
spending against the possibility of a war. 
For a change, this spending would be in 
the interest of peace. A cancellation die of 
this type would go far to show the rest of 
the world that we are not completely en- 
grossed in the material things of life and 
yearn as earnestly as they for a cessation of 
war—hot or cold. This would be an appeal 
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from the first of the sister nations of the 
world. 

In closing, I would again like to congratu- 
late your dedicated group, many of whom 
have traveled a great distance to be here 
today. You are a symbol of the moral 
strength of which our great Nation is capa- 
ble. In addition, you are a working ap- 
plication of tolerance that should stand as 
an inspiration and challenge to all those 
who feel their way is the only way. The 
symbols of various faiths on display here is 
ample proof that uniformity is not de- 
manded; rather, the intention is to show 
appreciation and respect for the religious 
faith of everyone. Let us hope that the 


trust and good will evidenced here today 
will spread to the far corners of our coun- 
try and remove the needless mistrust that 
sometimes exists among the various de- 
nominations. ; 

Thank you and God bless you. 


Congress and the OTC Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, the fail- 
ure of H. R. 5550, the OTC bill, to move 
beyond the Ways and Means Committee 
is a tribute to the integrity of Congress. 
The bill represents no more than a con- 
cealed stratgem to confirm the State De- 
partment in its ambition to raise its field 
of acitivity, i. e., international relations, 
to an overriding level of priority wher- 
ever it comes into conflict with domestic 
interests. 

In the pursuit of such ambitions the 
Constitution is an obsolete document or 
at best meaningless; any expedient 
obesance to it is reduced to twisting it, 
humoring it where otherwise offense 
might be given, and in its essence stulti- 
fying it by playing fast and loose with 
its principles. 

We have the instance of the Depart- 
ment’s support of the submission of OTC 
to Congress on the grounds, as expressed 
by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
that submission of the “organizational 
features” of GATT—the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade—in the form 
of the OTC legislation, is a matter of 
“propriety” rather than an obligation 
under the Constitution. In other words, 
the submission of the OTC to Congress 
was above and beyond the call of duty. 
Presumably the Congress should vote the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to the 
Secretary for such an act of selflessness. 
In the meantime the substance of the 
issue, namely GATT, is carefully with- 
held from Congress. ‘The State Depart- 
ment is willing to entrust Congress with 
the shell—OTC—but not the core— 
GATT. 

When we reflect upon what is really 
at stake, namely the regulation of the 
foreign commerce of this country, the 
authority over which lies exclusively 
with Congress under the Constitution, it 
becomes clear that behind all the words, 
the shifts of position and the bravado 
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of the State Department, what we really 
behold is a desperate struggle to dislodge 
Congress and, the Constitution notwith- 
standing, replacing the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people by the State 
Department. 

Admission of this is stoutly denied by 
the State Department, for admission of 


‘it would point to the need of a consti- 


tutional amendment to accomplish the 
purpose. The State Department well 
knows that an amendment transferring 
the power to regulate foreign commerce 
from Congress to the executive would 
have no chance. That explains all the 
inverted logic, the topsy-turvy allega- 
tions, the denials of the obvious and the 
proclamation of the improbable to which 
the State Department has been reduced 
in its sorry stratagem. 

The end that it cannot gain by an open 
and aboveboard approach it seeks one 
way or another by hook or crook to ob- 
tain in any event. It is to the great 
credit of Congress that it has shown it- 
self not only wary and skeptical but 
firmly set against such unworthy stra- 
tegy. 

‘There are those who deplore what they 
call the “jealousy” of Congress over its 
authority. The word “jealousy” itself 
is an epithet designed to water down the 
integrity of Congress. I want to empha- 
size that unless Congress looks after its 
authority, a duty to which each Mem- 
ber is sworn as he takes an oath to up- 
hold the Constitution—unless Congress 
is true to its responsibility to the voters 
who elect it and who rightly look to it’ 
to reflect the will of the electorate, there 
is little that will stand against the en- 
croachment from the executive power. 
If “jealousy” is the right word for a 
proper concern over the division of 
powers then I say we should be jealous 
of our responsibility. 

In this connection, I include, under 
leave to extend my remarks, a letter in 
the New York Journal of Commerce of 
May 23 that expresses the concern of 
numerous industries, producers and 
labor groups in this country over the 
threat of the OTC to the powers of Con- 
gress. The substance of the letter is in 
point with what I have said and develops 
some aspects that are worth keeping in 
mind: 

STRACKBEIN CITES DULLES’ STATEMENT 
To the Epiror: 

Your editorial entitled “Furor Over OTC” 
in the May 9 issue was a masterpiece in its 
reflection of the differences between the 
pros and cons of the question. You aline 
yourself frankly with those in support of 
the OTC (i. e., for United States membership 
in the Organization for Trade Cooperation). 
Your views as expressed in the editorial fully 
confirm this frank alinement. 

Ahe OTC you say is merely “an admin- 
istrative arm” of GATT. “It is to be en- 
dowed with no supranational powers what- 
ever,” you continue. 

DULLES’ STATEMENT CHANGED 

May I point out (with malice toward 
none) that Mr. Dulles, Secretary of State, 
in oral testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee on March 1, 1956, changed 
his prepared text from a statement that 
OTC “is entirely administrative” to one say- 
ing that “it is essentially administrative” 
and that this marks an important differ- 
ence; in fact it confirms the fear expressed 
by the opponents. 
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They fear the loss by Congress of its au- 
thority to regulate foreign commerce and 
its transfer to OTC-GATT if H. R. 5550 were 
passed. The safeguarding amendments 
adopted by the Ways and Means Committee 
would not apply to GATT itself but only to 
the OTC. 

Therefore, GATT would remain free to 
amend itself, with our own acceptance of 
such amendments left to the State Depart- 
ment rather than the Congress. This is at 
the bottom of the fear. 

To you this fear is something strange and 
you refer to it at once as tragic and ridicule 
it as something highly exaggerated. More- 
over it is sinister since this fear is used by 
the protectionists as an appeal “to the worst 
nature of Congress—that is, to its jealousy 
of the powers of the executive branch.” 


CAUTION HELD JUSTIFIED 


As one who has consistently called atten- 
tion to this very aspect of the OTC I will 
say that not only is the caution justified— 
it is entirely commendable that Congress 
should be jealous of its constitutional au- 
thority, just as the press should be jealous 
of its freedom. 

I do not believe that the point needs argu- 
ing. Hitler not only suppressed the freedom 
of the newspaper but he closed the legisla- 
ture. Both stood in his way, one as formid- 
able an obstacle as the other. Perhaps you 
are yourself jealous of the freedom of the 
press. 

Let us hope so. If so, you should not 
berate those who for equally sound reasons 
are jealous of the functions of Congress. 
It would be just as easy to laugh at your 
concern for freedom of the press as the other 
way around. Neither is a laughing matter. 

You say that this congressional jealousy 
of the Executive ignores the ominous 
schanges that have swept the world since 
1945. This raises the question whether there 
can be a dateline on the preservation of 
the integrity of the legislative branch. Both 
the freedom of the press and the preserva- 
tion of the powers of Congress are as impor- 
tant since 1945 as before. 


OPPOSES CURBING CONGRESS 


If Congress is to be brushed aside every 
time a so-called emergency arises or is to 
be put to sleep for the duration of the cold 
war it cannot be worth much. Why not 
curb the press on the same pretext? Or 
is the press worth something to the preser- 
vation of freedom? If so, I do not believe 
that you can set Congress on a lower rung 
without courting consequences as disastrous 
as would follow suppression of the press. 

If you will credit those of us who oppose 
the OTC with at least average sincerity you 
will better understand that there is much 
more at issue in the OTC legislation than 
meets the eye at first blush. That you are 
not sensitive to this imminent threat is no 
more surprising than the relative indiffer- 
ence of mere readers of newspapers to a 
particular threat freedom of the press 
that to newspaper editors and publishers 
may be very real and vital. 

The Constitution, like rules of a game, is 
fnvoked in nearly all instances by those 
whose interests would be injured by a 
breach. Those whose interests are not di- 
rectly affected or who might even gain from 
such an infraction usually remain remark- 
ably cool to an imminent threat or may even 
abet it. 

The executive department, because of the 
vast powers at its disposal, is under con- 
stant temptation to enlarge its sway on 
the grounds that execution of laws re- 
quires wide discretion. On this theory the 
legislative branch would soon be out of busi- 
ness, The OTC is a perfect example. 

O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, Nationwide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on 
Import-Export Policy. 
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Bulldozer for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of huge expenditures for foreign aid 
by the United States, it is indeed a great 
pleasure for me to discover for myself, 
and to report to the Congress on a splen- 
did example of generosity on the part 
of the citizens of metropolitan Detroit. 

A missionary, the Reverend Donald L. 
Hessler, has been ministering to the 
needs of the people of Yucatan in Mexico 
for some time. He was aware that the 
climate and jungle growth were such 
that the people armed with the primi- 
tive agricultural implements of the area, 
were unable to clear their land and to 
protect against the encroachments of 
the ever-advancing jungle. He was 
further aware that his peoples’ great 
unanswered physical needs were such 
that their spiritual development was 
retarded. 

He made his first appeal about 6 weeks 
ago to the people of Detroit and its en- 
virons for assistance in purchasing a 
small bulldozer to clear sufficient land 
for not only the road building needs of 
the area, but also to help his people have 
enough land under cultivation to care 
for their own immediate needs. 

I was delighted to find last week that 
the fund now substantially exceeds 
$18,000 and is still climbing. 

Father Hessler is a Catholic priest, but 
all religious groups, Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish have helped. Business and 
professional people have donated as well 
as womens’ and veterans’ grouns. Iam 
proud to say that my own council of the 
Knights of Columbus, St. Paul Council 
No. 2269, has had an important part. 
Prominent citizens and ordinary folks 
have made their contribution. 

We know the result will be a wonderful 
thing for the people of Yucatan and for 
Father Hessler. I know it will bring 
satisfaction to all who participate, and 
will result in improved living conditions 
for many impoverished people in an un- 
developed land. This is charity and for- 
eign aid in its finest and purest form, 
coming from the hearts of many good 
people. 

It is to the eternal credit of the Detroit 
Times, a civic minded newspaper in my 
own city of Detroit, Mich., that it has 
stimulated and fostered this worthwhile 
project through editorials and news cov- 
erage in a way which has made the early 
fruition of Father Hessler’s dream possi- 
ble. I pay tribute to that fine news- 
paper and to Mr. John Gariepy, who has 
done most of the reporting on the proj- 
ect, for the unselfish manner in which 
they have carried out the program to 
bring this before the people. 


I insert into the Recorp here one of 
the Detroit Times’ most recent articles 
from the issue of May 20, 1956, showing 
the progress of the drive: 
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Dozer Drive Over THE Hump 
(By John Gariepy) 

With funds now totaling $18,424, the 
“Bulldozer for Peace” campaign Saturday 
was over the hump grinding its way to a 
finish as more and more public response is 
evinced by the donations received at the 
campaign office. 

A drive is on to complete the campaign by 
June 1 and to do this $6,576 is needed in 
donations in the next 2 weeks. 

The drive can end June 1 if more persons 
enlist themselves as “lay missioners at home” 
by aiding the Reverend Father Donald L. 
Hessler, former Lake Orion resident, now 
laboring among native Indians in Mexico. 

Father Hessler sought the help of The 
Detroit Times to purchase an 8-ton bull- 
dozer, completely equipped, and costing 
about $25,000, to promote efficient agricul- 
tural methods among a race starving for 
over 1,000 years. 


MOTHER’S DAY GIFT 


Mrs. Catherine Tinek, 8060 Molena, wrote 
the campaign office: 

“Enclosed please find $5, money I received 
from my husband for Mother’s Day. I wish 
to donate it toward the bulldozer that 
Father Hessler is so badly in need of. I 
hope and pray that he will soon reach his 
quota.” 

A housewife from Walled Lake wrote: 

“I have been reading the daily articles 
in the Detroit Times of the progress of the 
‘Bulldozer for Peace’ campaign, wishing I 
could help. I enclosed $5 which was given 
to me for baby sitting and I hope it brings 
you a little closer to your goal. May you 
reap a rich harvest in the Lord’s vineyard.” 


SPLENDID CAUSE 


State Senator Harold M. Ryan wrote: 

“Enclosed find check in tne sum of $25 to 
add to the ‘Bulldozer for Peace’ fund. You 
and the Detroit Times are certainly to be 
commended in taking these efforts for such 
a worthwhile charitable cause. 

“Actions like this go a long way toward 
helping bring peace to this world. I am en- 
couraging my fellow lawyers to also make 
contributions to this splendid cause.” 

Mrs. Marie Kushner sent $15 in the name 
of the Ladies Social Gatherings of West 
Dearborn. First contributions were received 
from Ann Arbor, $2, and Ferndale, $10, 
Other recent contributions included James 
8S. Holden, $50, Fred E. Harris, $25, and James 
L. Conlin, general manager, BOP assembly 
division, GM, $10. 

Send contributions to Bulldozer, the 
Chancery, 1234 Washington Boulevard, De- 
troit 26. All gifts are tax deductible and 
will be acknowledged. The campaign office 
phone number is Woodward 1-2470. 





Miss Carrie L. Allen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week. the Department of the Air 
Force held its fourth annual honor 
awards ceremony honoring certain civil- 
ian employees of the Air Force for their 
distinguished service. 

I am very pleased and proud that a 
constituent of mine, Miss Carrie L. Allen, 
from Ashland, Clay County, employed in 
the Office of Legislative Liaison for the 
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Air Force, was granted an award for 
outstanding performance for her work. 
I know that many Members of this House 
and their offices, like myself and my of- 
fice, have received very competent, 
prompt, and courteous assistance from 
Miss Allen on many occasions. In this 
day, when so much happens so quickly, 
it is very gratifying to know that time 
is being taken to give recognition to an 
individual for outstanding work. 

I extend my congratulations and ap- 
preciation to Miss Allen for her very 
fine work for the Air Force and in behalf 
of Congress. 





The Inland Waterway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to extend my own_re- 
marks and to include extraneous ma- 
terial, I wish to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the following edi- 
torial from the May 22, 1956, issue of 
the Panama City Herald, Panama City, 
Fla., entitled “The Inland Waterway.” 
This fine editorial points out the tremen- 
dous increase in waterway traffic and its 
importance to many industries and cities 
along its route: 

Before Panama City’s doorstep passes 
ever-increasing water traffic making use of 
the inland waterway, a route of commerce 
reaching as far west as Brownsville, Tex. 
Commercial traffic on the Nation’s 28,996 
miles of navigation channels will break all 
records this year, although the barges moved 
a record 87.5 billion tons of freight last year. 


Use of inland waterways as a means of 
transportation of goods is a big business 
throughout the Nation. 

Transshipping between the ships of sea 
and inland waterway freight carriers, in 
such ports as New York, New Orleans, Hous- 
ton, Brownsville, Portland, Corpus Christi, 
and Mobile, is increasing. 

Last year barges handled 45 percent of 
the waterborne commerce in the port of New 
Orleans and 23 percent in Houston. In New 
York, the inland traffic is usually equal to 
the total foreign and coastwise commerce. 

In the inland north, barge traffic along 
their canals has increased the capacities of 
waterside steel mills, iron furnaces, electric 
generating plants, and grain elevators. It 
has contributed almost wholly to the revival 
of the bituminous coal industry along the 
waterways and enabled business to form 
hundreds of new waterside industries which 
receive their fuel or raw products by barge 
or ship their products by water. 

In other areas, the aluminum, petroleum, 
and chemical industries along the navigation 
canals have been expanded and the fertilizer 
industry has received a big boost by locat- 
ing in areas.served by barge traflic. 

East to west, the inland waterway ex- 
tends from Florida to the middle of Texas, 
and at several points intersects with barge 
canals to almost every point in the Nation. 

The port of Apalachicola, long lying som- 
nolent at the mouth of a navigable water- 
way, has become a beehive of activity and 
is preparing to become the funnel for barge 
and gulf traffic to eastern areas. 


The route of commerce, flowing past Bay 


County’s doorstep is a sign of rapid progress. 
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The Lesson at Princeton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 
Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article from the Manchester 


(N. H.) Union Leader of Monday, 
May 21, reveals that when Alger Hiss 


. Spoke at Princeton University he fol- 


lowed the current party line. The article 
has other important lessons which can 
be learned by a thorough reading of it. 
The article follows: 
THE LESSON AT PRINCETON 


(Eptror’s NoreE.—Must a child burn him- 
self severely to know the danger of fire? 
asks Counterattack in this article, re- 
printed here with special permission, com- 
menting on the appearance of Alger Hiss 
on a Princeton University lecture platform.) 


Even if inadvertently, Princeton Univer- 
sity never more sharply fulfilled the func- 
tions of education than it did this month 
when one of its undergraduate debating 
societies invited Alger Hiss to speak to its 
membership. The lesson it taught was 
about the morality of the day and was 
summed up in the persons and performances 
of three persons involved in the Hiss inci- 
dent. 

First, of course, there is Alger Hiss. He 
is not a controversial figure. He is, instead, 
a clearly cut figure of contemporary history. 
He stands identified without successful con- 
tention as a collaborator with a Soviet 
espionage apparatus. And he has spent time 
in a Federal penitentiary for having lied in 
his testimony regarding that Soviet espio- 
nage apparatus. Nothing in his entire ca- 
reer, which included-high but not publicly 
distinguished Government service, even be- 
gins to cast a shadow as long as his involve- 
ment with a betrayal of the security of the 
United States. Thus there could have been 
no question as to the nature of the man the 
Princeton undergraduates invited—or his 
chief qualification. 

Next is the figure of Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton University. He was 
asked, both by public officials and by a gen- 
eral array of Princeton alumni, to cancel the 
undergraduate invitation to Aiger Hiss. He 
was, in short, asked to exercise exactly the 
same responsibility he would be expected 
to exercise had the undergraduates invited 
a notorious narcotics peddler to address the 
students—even if the peddler were to con- 
fine his talk merely to a description of poppy 
gardening. 

Dr. Dodds made his position immediately, 
even if amazingly clear: The responsibility 
for such matters rests not with the men in 
whose hands the affairs of the university 
have been placed. Instead, as Dr. Dodds 
said, the responsibility rests with the stu- 
dents themselves. He issued a public state- 
ment summing up his version of the func- 
tion of a university this way: “Education 
includes the freedom to make mistakes and 
to learn to accept responsibility for 
them. * * * It is often not enough to tell 
a child that fire is hot. To learn the per- 
sonal significance of fire, the child must 
sometimes burn himself.” 

Extend to include Princeton’s admirable 
premedical courses, of course this would 
suggest that a someday surgeon need not be 
told that accidental slicing of the jugular 
vein is to be earnestly eschewed. He should 
cut 1 or 2 and learn it that way. 

The third figure in what is virtually a 
latter-day morality play at Princeton is a 
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Roman Catholic priest, Rev. Hugh Halton, 
chaplain for Princeton’s Catholic students 
and director of the Aquinas Foundation, 
Catholic undergraduate group at Princeton. 
Father Halton has spoken out frequently in 
the past calling on the university to return 
to its traditional basis of Christianity and 
scholarship. 

This time Father Halton spoke to an as- 
sembly of Princeton undergraduates before 
Hiss’ appearance. Although some of the 
students applauded, others booed, indicating 
that Dr. Dodds’ willingness to have his stu- 
dents make mistakes about the situation in 
which they had become involved bore just 
the fruit that logically could have been ex- 
pected: That is, that many students would 
come to look upon Hiss as an admirable 
symbol of resistance to morality and man- 
ners. This is what, in part, Father Halton 
had to say about the Hiss appearance at 
Princeton: 

“The Hiss affair is simply a dramatic ex- 
pression of a spiritual crisis within the un- 
versity. The decision of the trustees sup- 
porting the administration, confers on uni- 
formed minds and unseasoned characters the 
right to undermine the common good of 
the academic community, if they choose 
to do so. The Hiss decision called for a kind 
of knowledge, not to speak of an experience 
and mature judgment, which the under- 
graduates—with all the defects of their 
virtues—cannot have * * * Where will all 
this end? The administration and trustees 
have exchanged freedom for license. * * * I 
can understand why Alger Hiss needs Prince- 
ton; but I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand why Princeton needs Alger Hiss. In 
their report the trustees have found no sub- 
version in this place and they are complacent. 
I believe there is a kind of spiritual and moral 
subversion which in the long run will do a 
greater disservice to Princeton and America 
than some of the threats the administration 
and trustees now consider more immediate. 
Freedom, divorced from authority and disci- 
pline, is a frightening thing.” 

The actual appearance of Hiss, a majority 
of covering newspapers pointed out, was 
anticlimactic. Hiss spoke about the Geneva 
conference. The newspapers said he was dull. 
Even supposedly sharp ears apparently were 
lulled to hear only a dull address. In the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, that 
paper’s staffer assigned to cover communism, 
Frederick Woltman, could write only that 
Hiss.was very proper, very dignified, very dull, 
and that certainly none of the listening 
students was “brainwashed.” The net effect 
‘was a mild, cooled-down -Alger Hiss far 
removed from thoughts of Soviet espionage, 
betrayal, and the struggle between Marxist 
and Christian civilization. 

Yet, what did Hiss say? He said that cold 
war and militaristic talk is “the tone of 
yesterday.” He said that Geneva opened 
the door to an end of East-West hostilities. 
He quoted the Irish Communist playwright 
Sean O’Casey on the subject of nuclear war- 
fare’s menacing forcing peace upon the world. 
He said that the visit of Khrushchev and 
Bulganin to Britain was an important step 
forward. He said that he thought the Soviet 
had given up ideas of communizing the 
world by all-out war. 

It is perhaps the most pointed comment 
of all on the Hiss appearance that the things 
he said have become, apparently, so glibly 
acceptable that it was not even pointed out 
that the Hiss speech hewed to the coexist- 
ence line of the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Also, that 
he made no reference at all to the moral dif- 
ferences between the nations of the free 
world and the Soviet. 

The Hiss speech really wasn’t dull. It 
was just familiar. Even persons never con- 
nected with communism have been making 
similar ones lately. 

And, in the symbols of the persons in- 
volved, the entire structure of the incident 
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also was familiar: A known collaborator 
with the Communist cause; a “liberal” 
spokesman to intercede on the collabora- 
tor’s behalf; a voice of conscience speaking 
in objection and not being heeded. 
PRINCETON POSTSCRIPT 

As pointed out here, Princeton’s defense 
of the Hiss appearance was firmly based on 
inability to deny the undergraduates a 
chance to hear a “controversial” figure. The 
students, it was pointed out, must have the 
freedom to make mistakes in their choice of 
speakers. 

In October 1955 another of Princeton’s 
undergraduate debating societies, the Prince- 
ton Senate, wanted to schedule as speaker 
the same Father Halton who so vigorously 
resisted the Hiss appearance. 

The Princeton administration was firm in 
that case, too. It withheld permission for 
Father Halton’s appearance for 6 solid 
months. Finally, in March 1956 the under- 
graduates went ahead and held their planned 
meeting anyway. There was only one change 
in the agenda. Father Halton wasn’t pres- 
ent, apparently still too “controversial” for 
the Princeton administration. 





Uneasy Quiet Along the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an _ editorial 
which was printed in the very esteemed 
newspaper the Selma (Ala.) Times- 
Journal. . 

It is my opinion that this editorial 
portrays the situation as it exists in 
Washington. It demonstrates<the fact 
that the issue of segregation is still not 
settled even though the advocates of in- 
tegration would have you believe that 
everything is going smoothly in this 
movement. I have been told on good 
authority that many of the public 
schools are operating daily with mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police in the 
corridors and on the school grounds. I 
cannot believe that such forced inte- 
gration can do anything except to pro- 
mote an unhealthy atmosphere on the 
part of the students in public schools. 
Surely no one can point with certainty 
to any voluntary integration in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is another un- 
happy picture brought about by the ill 
considered May 17, 1954, decision of the 
Supreme Court and it will, in my opin- 
ion, cause trouble and heartache for 
many years to come. 

The editorial follows: 

UNEASY QuIET ALONG THE POTOMAC 

WasuHInctTon, D. C.—The Nation’s Capital, 
sprawled along the mudflats of the Potomac 
River, is not as complacent about integration 
of the races as propagandists would have 
you believe. 

Instead, the white citizens of Washington 
are seriously disturbed over a gradual process 
of subservience to Federal fiat which is turn- 
ing the Capital City into a Negro community. 

Already the population rate is estimated 
by many to be 65-35 Negro, and the remain- 
ing white residents, not liking the picture, 
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are leaving tm droves. Some say that as 
many as 13,000 white families moved out of 
Washington last year alone. 

Questioned about these things, people on 
the streets and in stores, taxicab drivers and 
Government workers are quick to voice re- 
sentment of the transition now under way. 

Although they will talk freely when ques- 
tioned on an off-hand basis, they quickly fall 
silent when asked for names and addresses, 
in explanation that facts are being sought 
for publication in a southern newspaper. 

Each has an excuse, but all are based upon 
the factor of fear of retaliation. Federal 
workers fear the wrath of Government, clerks 
fear discharge by employers who might lose 
Negro trade, and taxi drivers won’t talk for 
publication because of the expectation of 
being dismissed in the event of a possible 
boycott. 

Perhaps it is this spectre of fear which in- 
duces Washington newspapers to remain so 
busy pointing accusing fingers at the South 
that they never get around to observing their 
own doorstep and presenting a true picture of 
the racial situation in the Capital to the 
Nation as a whole. 

But it is safe to say that a majority of the 
white residents of Washington does resent 
integration and would like to see a reversal 
of the current trend. 

Possibly this resentment is keenest among 
those familiar with falling standards of pub- 
lic education since the schools were inte- 
grated on a mass basis. Parents of white 
children in schools integrated on substantial 
scales report that individual pupil progress 
has slowed and that there is a lessening of 
interest in attendance. Various reasons are 
cited, but they are all factors stemming 
from integration. 

There also is a great deal of resentment 
among property owners over steady losses in 
investment values. Incidences are cited on 
good authority, even among Members of the 
Congress, where whole blocks of residential 
properties have suffered declines of as much 
as 50 percent within the period of only a 
comparatively few months. 

Under an organized and carefully directed 
program of encroachment, once-white resi- 
dential areas are being invaded and swal- 
lowed up in great gulps as declining values 
hasten the tide of invasion. 

Possibly even more significant is the atti- 
tude of leaders of various activities beyond 
the threat of legal action on charges of racial 
discrimination, which are dependent mainly 
upon voluntary public donations. 

A pertinent case in point is offered by a 
recent statement from the president of the 
Boys’ Club of Metropolitan Police, District 
of Columbia. This club, sponsored by Wash- 
ington police as a deterrent to juvenile de- 
linquency, operates on a segregated basis 
and intends to continue that basis because 
it cannot hope to continue attracting public 
support from white donors otherwise. 

Thomas G. Carney, president of the organ- 
ization, presented the case plainly in a pub- 
lic statement when forced to a showdown 
on the racial issue. 

Among other things, he said: 

“The Boys’ Club of Metropolitan Police, 
District of Columbia, is now conducting its 
annual solicitation of adult memberships to 
finance its operations during the coming 
year. The basic purpose of this organization 
has been and is to provide facilities for ath- 
letic activities and other wholesome diver- 
sions for the boys of this community to 
lessen their opportunities or inclination to 
become juvenile delinquents. The club, 
now in its 23d year of operation, has received 
nationwide recognition as an effective deter- 
rent to juvenile delinquency. 

“For the past several years the various 
clubs have maintained an average member- 
ship of 22,000 boys. Membership is, of 
course, voluntary and no fee of any kind is 
payable. At the present time 14,000 boys are 
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enrolled as active members of the clubs 
operated for the benefit of colored boys of the 
District. Four clubhouses are available for 
their use. 

“Eight thousand boys are enrolled as mem- 
bers of the clubs operated for white boys. 
While there are 5 separate club units for 
white boys, clubhouse facilities are now 
available for only 3 of these units. All of 
the clubhouses are used in the nature of 
community centers, since the boys invite 
their girl friends and parents to club-spon- 
sored dances, movies, and other social activ- 
ities. 

“The annual cost of operations of the 
Boys’ Club has been averaging $340,000 in 
the past few years. The administrative costs 
have averaged $28,000. All the rest goes for 
the benefit of the boys. The citizens of this 
community evidently have felt that the work 
of the Boys’ Club is well worth the cost, since 
no campaign in the past has ever failed. 
Failure to support the present campaign 
can only result in the closing of some of the 
clubs, which would affect adversely not only 
the colored and white boys thus put on the 
streets, but the community as a whole. 

“The Boys’ Club of Metropolitan Police 
does not actually collect cash contributions. 
Citizens are invited to become adult mem- 
bers of the organization and the dues paid 
for such memberships constitute the finances 
for operation. All adult members re- 
ceive a membership card. There are rela- 
tively few anonymous donors. Approxi- 
mately 160,000 citizens pay such dues.” 

“The above facts have been stated because 
the Boys’ Club of Metropolitan Police has 
been unjustly charged with practicing racial 
discrimination. The operation of club units 
exclusively for colored boys and exclusively 
for white boys has not been, and is not now, 
the result of a studied, premeditated policy 
of the Boys’ Club to accomplish or practice 
segregation as an end in itself. The clubs 
were organized in a mutually exclusive racial 
basis over 22 years ago. The object then, as 
now, was to minimize a boy’s, any boy’s, 
chances of becoming a juvenile law breaker. 
The organization accommodated its opera- 
tions to the local pattern of that time. 

“That times have changed and will con- 
tinue to change is admitted. It is not the 
mission of this organization, however, to re- 
tard or advance one side or the other of an 
issue that has no direct, material, or relevant 
bearing on the successful accomplishments 
of its sole function, an issue that is funda- 
mental to some, emotional to many, the con- 
cern of everyone. To some people it is a 
moral issue; to others it is not. To say that 
this issue has been legally settled by court 
decision insofar as an organization of the 
character of the Police Boys’ Club is con- 
cerned is just not correct. 

“The 170 members of the board of directors 
of the Boys’ Club of Metropolitan Police, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are of one mind in their 
desire to achieve first what they consider 
their first objective; namely, curbing juvenile 
delinquency; giving.all boys a chance to 
reach manhood with a wholesome regard for 
law and order. These same members can be, 
and probably are, of many minds on the best 
solution to the social problem arising from 
racial differences. 

“They know, however, that the Boys’ Club 
does good as presently operated. Maybe it 
would do better if integrated. Maybe it 
would do worse. Many white members state 
they will not support an integrated organ- 
ization. They give various reasons for their 
position. The records from past campaigns 
disclose that dues paid by white members 
constitute over 97 percent of the total 
amount collected. A substantial lessening 
of this financial support would result in the 
closing of the clubs. Both colored and white 
boys would then suffer. 

“The boys who enjoy the clubs are not ask- 
ing that their welfare be risked on a decision 
that would not add a jot or tittle to their 
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enjoyment of the pleasure the club now af- 
fords them. There is no discrimination in 
their club, real or fancied. Their club is 
their haven from the streets and alleys. Life 
is still not perfect for them, but the elub 
makes it some better, in many cases a lot 
better, the difference, perhaps, between a 
good life and a bad life. 

“Until certain that a change in its methods 
of operations will not risk the loss of these 
havens in any degree it has been the judg- 
ment of the directors of the Boys’ Club of 
Metropolitan Police, District of Columbia, 
that no change should be made at this time. 
Let the Police Boys’ Club continue to render 
its services to the boys of Washington. Let 
the issue of segregation be decided in other 
areas where children will not necessarily 
lose what little they have on the outcome,” 
President Carnley concluded. 

Here, then, is a typical example of integra- 
tion on a voluntary basis as compared with 
that prevailing under the forces of fear and 
law, and the Boys’ Club president has been 
quoted liberally in order that none may say 
only the high points were touched. 

It seems evident that his statement proves 
beyond all doubt that the white citizens of 
Washington will be integrated only by one 
force or another, and that gives reason to 
believe that if all is quiet along the Potomac 
tonight, it is an uneasy quiet, at best. 





Pastor Riedel Retiring at 78 After 
53-Year Ministry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, the life 
of Pastor Frederick R. Riedel, of Emanuel 
Evangelical United Brethren Church in 
Union City, N. J., has been one of un- 
selfish service to God, community, and 
country. The citizens of the 14th Dis- 
trict realize his retirement after 53 years 
of devoted duty is well deserved. Their 
joy at his well-deserved respite from the 
ordeal of continuous service however, is 
tinged with the sadness that we all feel 
when a faithful friend leaves his accus- 
tomed post. The Hudson Dispatch hails 
him in the following editorial. 


As representative of a large group of 
the people he served I take this opportu- 
nity to record forever in the records of 
the Nation the gratitude of his neighbors 
for his outstanding example of living 
Americanism. The editorial follows: 


Pastor RIEDEL RETIRING AT 78 AFTER 
53-YeaR MINISTRY 


Three years ago on May 14 in these columns 
we had occasion to write about the golden 
anniversary in the ministry of Rev. Frederick 
R. Riedel, pastor of Emanuel Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, Union City, at 
which time we contrasted the granting of 
pensions in the prime of life to members of 
the Armed Forces and to police and firemen 
after 20 and 25 years respectively, with the 
observation that “it is remarkable to observe 
wearers of the cloth still active in the service 
of the Lord after a half century in Christ’s 
ministry.” 

Now at the age of 78, the German-born 
clergyman, who has been in the United 
States since 1893, and who has been a min- 
ister since 1903, is about to relinquish the 
Union City pastorate he has held for the 
past 21 years and finally “retire.” We place 


the quotes around “retire” intentionally, be- 
cause, if we know Pastor Riedel, he’ll be just 
like our other good friend, Rev. Charles K. 
Fegley, pastor emeritus of Good Shepherd 
Lutheran Church, Weehawken, he simply 
won’t be able to stay inactive. We are cer- 
tain it won’t be long before he'll be accept- 
ing all kinds of emergency calis for his 
services. 

Pastor Riedel says that, according to the 
regulations Of his denomination, he should 
have retired 10 years ago but he was asked 
to remain active due to the fact that services 
at the Union City church are conducted 
both in German and English. We think it 
was most fortunate for Emanuel Church 
and the community that he could give the 
additional decade of indefatigable and de- 
voted service. 

Evidently figuring that Rev. Mr. Riedel 
at long last deserved his delayed retirement, 
Atlantic Conference of United Brethren 
Church, which last week held its 8ist an- 
nual conference at Queens Village, Long 
Island, requested the Union City pastor to 
submit his retirement application. Typi- 
cally, Pastor Riedel told Hudson Dispatch he 
hadn’t been “figuring on retiring.” 

After arriving in America 63 years ago, 
Pastor Riedel did missionary work in Duluth, 
Minn., and answered the call to the ministry 
from there. He prepared for his life’s work 
at North Central College in Illinois. His 
first pastorates were in Minnesota. Pastor 
Riedel looks back to those early days when 
one of the “high points” of his ministry was 
a Sunday when he received 92 members into 
church fellowship and baptized 48 persons. 

He came east in 1927 and served in 
churches in Baltimore and Brooklyn before 
he was called to Emanuel Evangelical in 
1935. In Union City, Pastor Riedel has 
proven himself a zealous builder of the 
church’s temporal holdings as well as a saver 
of souls and a promoter of increased mem- 
bership. During his pastorates, 2 churches 
and 3 parsonages were built and 3 churches 
were enlarged and renovated. Emanuel 
Church, which will observe its centennial in 
1963, has been completely refurbished under 
his guidance. 

Active in community affairs, Pastor Riedel 
is a past president of North Hudson Min- 
isterial Association. Recently he has de- 
voted much attention to ministering to the 
rapidly growing Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion of this area. 

Rev. William Leier, pastor of Salem Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, Brooklyn, 
will succeed Pastor Riedel on July 1. 





The A. T. & T. Antitrust Consent Decree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith an address I made before the 
Private Communications Association at 
the Hotel McAlpin in New York City, on 
May 28, 1956: 

Tue A. T. & T. ANTITRUST CONSENT DECREE 

This evening I should like to discuss with 
you a matter which is of great concern to 
your industry and your organization. I am 
referring specifically to the Government’s 
disposition of its antitrust suit against 
American Telephone & Telegraph and its 
subsidiary the Western Electric Co. 

As you know, on January 24 of this year 
the Government’s much-touted antitrust 
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suit against American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. came to a halt. After years of 
preparation and after exhaustive examina- 
tion of thousands of documents, the Govern- 
ment’s prosecution terminated in an innocu- 
ous, albeit much publicized, decree. 

This decree, agreed to by both sides to 
avoid trial, represents one of the worst anti- 
trust dispositions I have ever seen. In fact, 
it is worse than nothing at all. It not only 
fails to accomplish what the Government 
set out to do when it filed suit 7 years ago, 
but it goes further by prejudicing future ad- 
ministrations in any subsequent efforts to 
mitigate the effects of A. T. & T.’s monopoly. 

The only conclusion I am able to draw 
from the facts is that the Attorney General 
has given A. T. & T. singularly preferential 
treatment. 

Let us compare the chief provisions of the 
complaint filed by the Department of Jus- 
tice in 1949 with the consent decree that the 
Department agreed to in 1956. 

This complaint, carefully prepared follow- 
ing years of investigation, charged that the 
Western Electric Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of A. T. & T., manufactures and sells 
more than 90 percent of all telephones and 
telephone equipment sold in the United 
States and that a substantial part of the 
remaining 10 percent is produced under the 
control of Western Electric. It also alleged 
that A. T. & T. controls about 85 percent 
of local telephone service in the United 
States. 

The complaint further charged that West- 
ern Electric and A. T. & T. combined with 
each other to monopolize the United States 
telephone manufacturing and telephone serv- 
ice industries. To correct this monopoly, 
the complaint requested the court to force 
A. T. & T. to sell all of its interest in Western 
Electric so that the business of manufac- 
turing telephones would be divorced from 
the business of operating telephone service. 

This was the heart of the suit—to break 
up the combination of A. T. & T. and Western 
Electric. Yet the consent decree does noth- 
ing to carry out this most important objec- 
tive. The corporate structure of this com- 
bination not only remains unchanged but is 
fused even closer together. The manufac- 
turing and telephone service monopoly is 
still concentrated in the same hands. 

The complaint also asked that Western 
Electric be split into three separate com- 
panies to diversify the manufacturing of 
telephone equipment and to create compe- 
tition where none existed before. The con- 
sent decree makes no effort to divide up 
Western Electric. 

The complaint asked that Western Electric 
be required to sell to A. T. & T. its 50-percent 
ownership of Bell Laboratories so that re- 
search and experimentation by other manu- 
facturers would be encouraged. The decree 
requires no transfer of ownership in Bell 
Laboratories. 

When the complaint was filed, the Depart- 
ment of Justice had evidence that A. T. & T. 
required its many operating companies 
throughout the country to buy equipment 
and supplies only from Western Electric. 
The Government, therefore, requested that 
these contracts be declared void and that 
A. T. & T. be forbidden from entering into 
similar contracts in the future. The consent 
decree ignores this problem. 

The complaint prayed that A. T. & T. and 
the Bell System companies be required to 
purchase their equipment by competitive 
bidding so as to inject competition in the 
manufacturing industry and to protect tele- 
phone users by insuring that the telephone 
companies paid no more than a fair price. 
The decree does nothing about this. 

The complaint refers to existing agree- 
ments between Western Electric and other 
manufacturers of communications equip- 
ment, including, for example, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, General Electric, and West- 
inghouse. It charged that these agreements 
restsain competition and requests that they 
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be adjudged illegal and void. The decree 
fails so to do. 

Why is there such great disparity between 
the relief sought originally and the relief 
finally obtained? Representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice could say only that the 
terms of the consent decree were the best 
the Government could get and that in their 
opinion there was insufficient evidence to 
justify the court’s dissolution of the A. T. 
& T—Western Electric combine. 

The fact is, however, that the head of the 
Antitrust Division admits that A. T. & T. 
owns and controls 85 percent of all local tele- 
phone service in the United States. 

He admits that A. T. & T. has practically 
a 100-percent monopoly on long distance 
service. 

He admits that Western Electric manufac- 
tures and sells between 80 and 90 percent of 
all telephones and telephone equipment sold 
in the United States. 

Me admits that A. T. & T. requires its 
opzrating companies and its own Long Lines 
Department to buy virtually all of their 
telephone equipment from Western Electric. 

He admits that A. T. & T. and Western 
Electric bought up or otherwise eliminated 
competing manufacturers of telephone 
equipment. 

If these facts do not establish such a vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws as warrant a 
court decision on the necessity for disso- 
lution, then no facts would. 

In the Government’s antitrust case against 
the Pullman Co. the Court ordered a sep- 
aration of Pullman’s unregulated monopoly 
of the manufacture and sale of sleeping cars 
from its regulated monopoly of sleeping-car 
service. Since the Court did break up the 
Pullman monopoly why did the Department 
of Justice believe that the Court could not 
similarly break up the A. T. & T. monopoly? 

The head of the Antitrust Division has 
asserted that although the decree did not 
accomplish what the Government had origi- 
nally asked the Court to do, it did protect 
the public interest in alternative ways. Let 
us look more closely at the decree and see 
if it does. There are four main things that 
the decree purports to do. 

First, instead of preventing A. T. & T. from 
requiring that its many operating companies 
buy only from Western Electric, it prohibits 
A. T. & T. from requiring independent com- 
panies to buy from Western Electric. From 
@ practical standpoint this provision affects 
none of the long-distanee telephone service 
in the United States and no more than 15 
percent of the local telephone service in the 
country. 

Second, instead of forcing Bell companies 
to buy all equipment by competitive bidding 
to protect competing manufacturers, the de- 
cree provides only that Western Electric 
must set up a generally acceptable account- 
ing system subject to inspection by the De- 
partment of Justice. According to the De- 
partment, this will better enable appropri- 
ate governmental regulatory bodies to deter- 
mine whether A. T. & T. is being charged 
fair and reasonable prices for equipment it 
buys from Western Electric. Presumably 
the appropriate regulatory body would be 
better able by this accounting provision to 
determine whether equipment costs incurred 
by A. T. & T. for Western Electric equipment 
are unreasonable and should be disallowed 
in the establishment of Bell company rates. 
Not only is this provision so vague and gen- 
eral as to be practically unenforceable the 
Department is even unaware whether the 
decree will require any changes in Western 
Electric’s present accounting methods. 

Third, the decree requires A. T. & T. to 
license, royalty free, any or all of its existing 
8,600 patents to anyone who asks for a license 
with certain minor exceptions and also re- 
quires that future patents be licensed for 
reasonable royalties. This the Department 
regards as the heart of the decree. The 
Attorney General stated that the decree 
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makes available to any citizen all inventions 
and know-how of the Bell System. It 
sounds good but what does it mean? In 
the light of the following facts, I think you 
will agree that it means very little: 

(1) Although royalty free licensing is re- 
quired for existing patents, the decree per- 
mits A. T. & T. to charge for the know-how 
necessary to use the patents. It is common 
knowledge that in most cases patents are 
useless without know-how. I understand 
that the charges for know-how and technical 
information connected with these patents 
could be as much as the royalty would have 
been before the decree. 

(2) It is of little or no value for an inde- 
pendent manufacturer of telephone equip- 
ment to get a license from A. T. & T. to make, 
use, and sell such equipment if he has no 
market for his equipment. And under the 
decree there is little possibility that the 
independent’s market will be broadened. 

(3) A large number of the patents involved 
are valueless unless the licensee can obtain 
additional patents owned solely by RCA. At 
the present time RCA issues a package license 
which includes its own and many of 
A. T. & T.’s patents. Consequently a pros- 
pective licensee might well prefer an RCA 
package license which includes A. T. & T.’s 
patents rather than get an A. T. & T. license 
and then still have to get the RCA package 
license. 

(4) A substantial number of the 8,600 
patents involved in this decree have expired. 

(5) Although the decree requires A. T. & T. 
to license any or all of its patents, existing 
or future, the company has had a standing 
policy since 1949 to license anyone for any 
purpose. Therefore, the decree makes little 
change in A. T. & T.’s licensing policy. 

In the light of these circumstances, the 
fact is that the benefits of the patent provi- 
sions of the decree are largely illusory. 

Finally, we come to the part of the decree 
that purportedly was designed to help small 
business, the part that supposedly limits the 
Bell System companies to common-carrier 
operations and supposedly requires Bell com- 
panies to get out of the private nonregu- 
lated communications field. If this in fact 
were the result of the decree, one of the 
effects of A. T. & T.’s monopoly on your 
industry would have been mitigated to some 
extent at least. 

Unfortunately, the decree in practical op- 
eration has not required A. T. & T. to get 
out of the private communications field. It 
is true that under the decree, A. T. & T., 
Western Electric, and their subsidiaries are 
forbidden to engage in any business other 
than the furnishing of common carrier 
communications services, but the decree 
defines that term so loosely that the small- 
business man in the private communications 
field will be given little comfort. 

Under the decree common carrier com- 
munications services include any communi- 
cations service and facility (other than mes- 
sage telegram service), the charges for which 
are or become subject to regulation under 
existing or future laws of any State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia. It also 
includes services and facilities, the charges 
for which are subject to régulation under 
the Federal Communications Act or would 
be subject to such regulation if they were 
furnished in interstate commerce. Thus, 
despite the decree, A. T. & T. and Western 
Electric can still engage in manufacturing, 
selling, and leasing of any and all private 
communications equipment and _ services, 
provided only that the charges made are 
subject to regulation under State law. 

Just 1 week after the entry of this decree 
a bulletin of the Bell Laboratories announced 
that the telephone companies whose private 
communications services were not then sub- 
ject to regulation were going to file traiffs 
with the appropriate regulatory authorities 
to bring them within regulation and so ex- 
empt these operations from the prohibitions 
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of the decree. Accordingly, 2 months later, 
the Bell Co. in California filed tariffs for 
its private communications services. At 
about the same time the President of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. announced to 
the stockholders that the company expected 
to look into the possibility of doing the same 
thing. 

I have no doubt that this strategy will be 
followed throughout the United States. If 
it is, the Attorney General’s consent decree 
will afford the private communications in- 
dustry of America little protection indeed. 

These are not the only loopholes in this 
decree. There are many more, but time 
does not permit listing them now. 

The loopholes I have discussed, however, 
show that despite the Attorney General's 
claims that the A. T. & T. monopoly has been 
dissipated by the consent decree, the con- 
verse is true. Moreover, its monopoly posi- 
tion has been given the seal of Government 
approval. The facts with regard to this de- 
cree must be brought to the attention of the 
American people. Perhaps in the future 
there can be undone some of the harm that 
this decree has caused to competitive condi- 
tions in the communications industry. 





The Federal Employee Health Program 
Discriminates Against the Field Serv- 
ice, Report by Interagency Committee 
Shows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a Federal interagency commit- 
tee, constituted of both personnel ad- 
ministrators and physicians, submitted a 
report published by the Civil Service 
Commission which shows that— 

Although adequate employee health serv- 
ices are available in many Federal establish- 
ments, inadequate services or no service at 
all are available to a substantial number of 
employees. In general, the departmental 
service provides sufficient health services, but 
in the field service, except where medical 
services are already available for other pur- 
poses such as in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals and military establishments, em- 
ployee health services seldom exist. 

It is believed that some heads of agencies 
neither fully realize the value of such health 
programs nor realize the extent to which they 
exist in private employment. There is need 
for additional means for showing top man- 
agement the worth of health programs, 


All I can say on this is that it seems 
to me to be simply further evidence of 
the well-documented viewpoint of the 
present administration regarding em- 
ployees; be they Federal employees or 
employees in private industry. This 
viewpoint has been summarized for us 
most ably by Charles “Bird Dog” Wilson 
and Howard Pyle, both high officials in 
the Federal Government, who are lead- 
ing exponents of the joy-of-suffering 
school of economics. 

The recently published report of the 
Civil Service Commission states that— 

Mr. Mac Henry Schafer, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Department of Agriculture, and for- 
merly vice-president and director of em- 
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ployee relations, Northern Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., states: 

“As a relative newcomer to Federal service 
from private business, I was shocked at the 
little attention paid to emotional and men- 
tal disturbances in people. Practically no 
organized program exists to care for such 
human needs among Federal workers. Psy- 
chiatric aid is rarely available and trained 
psychological counseling is almost non- 
existent. The Public Health Service is re- 
stricted to ‘fitness for duty’ examinations. 
No therapy for cases of emotional malad- 
justment is available. The few private 
clinics are overloaded and can handle little 
but emergency and extreme cases. 

“Even in a brief experience, an outsider 
can see the evidences of the need. Insecurity 
and frustration in the worker is not confined 
to the ranks of big busines. Big government 
has the same problems—and has taken little 
leadership in doing something about it. In 
any serious attempt to improve the efficiency 
and effectiveness of Federal service, much 
work remains to be done in providing guid- 
ance and competent leadership in this area. 
The cost would be repaid manyfold in more 
productive employees.” 


The interagency committee agreed, as 
a result of their study, that the costs to 
the Federal Government. for employee 
casualties are less in those agencies hav- 
ing good health-service programs. This 
is not an inconsiderable factor, because 
the total cost for compensation in all 
Federal establishments rose from $23,- 
371,749 in 1952 to $25,842,889 in 1953. 
This represents a per capita increase 
from $9.09 in 1952 to $10.42 in 1953. It 
can be readily seen that if compensation 
costs can be reduced only a small per- 
centage through employee health pro- 
grams, as well as through customary 
safety measures and safety education, 
substantial cash savings to the Govern- 
ment will result. 

I include as part of my remarks a list 
of the members of the interagency com- 
mittee together with the recommenda- 
tions which they submitted: 

FepERAL EMPLOYEE HEALTH PROGRAM EVALUA- 
TION—A ReEporRT BY A COMMITTEE OF THE 
INTERAGENCY ApvisoryY GRrouP 
Those who served as committee members 

and alternate members are named below. 

In addition to these committee members, 

scores of other medical officers and personnel 

officers contributed valuable advice and as- 
sistance in the preparation of this report. 

Verne K. Harvey, M. D. (chairman), Civil 
Service Commission. 

Roy Albert, M. D., Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Harry O. Carr, Department of the Air Force. 

Barry Casper, Atomic Energy Commission. 

Wilton H. Dickerson, Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Lt. Col. Gordon F. Fisher, USAF, MC, De- 
partment of the Air Force. 

George H. Hieronymus, Department of the 
Army. 

S. Preston Hipsley, Government Printing 
Office. 

Col. B. Dixon Holland, USA, MC, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Howard Jackson, Veterans’ Administration. 

Melvin T. Johnson, M. D., Department of 
Agriculture. 

Edward Landry, Post Office Department. 

Maurice Odoroff, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Denton H. Reed, Veterans’ Administration. 

MacHenry Schafer, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Capt. Lloyd B. Shone, USN, MC, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 
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Donald W. Smith, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Josef J. Weisskopf, M. D., Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 

INTRODUCTION 

This interagency committee, constituted of 
both personnel administrators and phy- 
sicians, has been considering ways and means 
for determining the value of Federal em- 
ployee health programs developed in accord- 
ance with provisions of Public Law 658, 79th 
Congress, 2d session. A draft of this report 
has been reviewed by Federal field personnel 


councils throughout the Nation and 
strengthened as a result of their many sug- 
gestions. 


The Federal employees’ health service pro- 
grams have two major objectives: 

1. To serve the Federal employee, by assist- 
ing him to maintain optimal health while on 
the job. - 

2. To serve the Federal Government, by 
increasing work capacity through mainte- 
nance of optimum health. 

Public Law 658 specifically states that au- 
thorization is given to establish health serv- 
ice programs for Federal employees “for the 
purpose of promoting the physical and 
mental fitness of employees of the Federal 
Government.” 

These services shall be limited to: 

1. Treatment of on-the-job illness and 
dental conditions requiring emergency at- 
tention. 

2. Preemployment and other examina- 
tions. 

3. Referral to private physicians and den- 
tists. 

4. Preventive programs relating to health. 

This law provides that “services will be 
provided, by contract or otherwise,” and 
“health service programs shall be established 
only after consultation with the Public 
Health Service and consideration of its rec- 
ommendations.” The Federal Employee 
Health Brarich, Division of Hospitals, is pro- 
viding both functions of the program, con- 
sultative and operational. 

I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study is to work out 
practical means for ascertaining and inter- 
preting the results of the Federal employees 
health program and to provide agencies of 
the Federal Government as a whole with 
feasible guides for evaluation of these pro- 
grams. 

Ir. RECOMMENDATIONS 4 

1. There is sufficient evidence to indicate 
a need for further development of Federal 
employee health programs. On the basis of 
well-established facts in the experience of 
private industry, there is ample proof that 
employee health services have been a valua- 
ble asset in the promotion and maintenance 
of the physical and mental fitness of em- 
ployees under numerous and varied circum- 
stances. This committee, therefore, recom- 
mends strengthening of existing health ac- 
tivities and establishment of additional 
health services in locations where there are 
a sufficient number of Federal employees to 
warrant it. 

The committee believes that the long- 
range benefits in decreased absenteeism, low- 
ered accident rates and compensation costs, 
increased morale, and higher work efficiency 
by far outweigh the cost of initiating and 
maintaining appropriate Federal employee 
health programs which are already author- 
ized by law. 

2. Agencies should designate in their 
budget estimates the amount of money 
needed for their employee health programs. 

8. More adequate provisions should be 
made for early detection and referral of men- 
tal health problems, 

4. Maximum utilization should be made of 
arrangements whereby groups of one agency’s 
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employees who are separated from its medi- 
cal facilities are attached for health services 
to medical facilities of other Federal agencies 
if practicable. 

5. In establishing and operating their em- 
ployee health services, agencies should study 
and follow the United States Public Health 
Service publication entitled “Health Services 
for Federal Employees: A Suggested Plan for 
a Preventive Medical Program in a Federal 
Employee’s Health Service.” 

6. This committee believes in utilizing 
available objective techniques as far as pos- 
sible to evaluate the worth ‘of health pro- 
grams; at the same time it recognizes the 
limitations of current techniques for this 
purpose. It is necessary, therefore, to sup- 
plement statistical analyses now available 
with informed judgment. An agency which 
does not have an employee health program, 
but contemplates establishing one, may gain 
an approximation of the potential of such a 
program from other agencies’ evaluation re- 
ports. Likewise, an agency which has not 
yet directly evaluated its health program 
may get some indirect idea of its probable 
value by studying the returns reported by 
agencies with similar programs. 

7. Agencies should evaluate their employee 
health programs annually. Central offices 
should require reports on health programs 
from all of their component bureaus, offices, 
and establishments. The format provided 
in this report may be used as a guide for that 
purpose. Data from other agencies may be 
useful for comparisons with other programs, 
New valid criteria for health program evalu- 
ation should be used in the future as they 
are developed. . 

8. Provisions should be made for annual 
reports by each agency to a central agency 
which in turn should incorporate them into 
@ comprehensive report on Federal employee 
health programs. This summary report 
should be prepared in a manner to provide 
optimum assistance to agencies in compar- 
ing their health programs with those of other 
agencies. 

9. One Federal agency should be given the 
responsibility for conducting a scientific 
study to develop objective criteria for the 
evaluation of Federal employee health pro- 
grams. 





The Other Side of the Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to present herewith copy 
of a letter from a constituent, the 
widow of a veteran who was killed in 
action in World War II. In my opinion, 
she has written one of the most forceful 
replies to the recent recommendations 
announced by President Eisenhower’s 
Commission on Veterans Benefits that 
I have read anywhere. 

As she states in her letter, she has 
most dramatically and yet without emo- 
tion presented “the other side of the 
story to which the Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Benefits has apparently turned its 
blind eye.” 

I believe that all members, particularly 
those members of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, will enjoy reading this 
fine letter: 
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PopLarR Biurr, Mo., May 23, 1956. 
Congressman Pavut C. JONES, 
Missouri 10th Congressional District, 
New House of Representatives 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This letter has refer- 
ence to the recent recommendation by 
President Eisenhower’s Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Benefits to gradually eliminate bene- 
fits to veterans and widows and children of 
veterans. It is proposed to tie in many of 
these benefits with Social Security payments. 
In other instances the receipt of pensions 
vould be contingent upon the actual need 
therefor, and pensions to widows and chil- 
dren of veterans would be based upon need 
or disability. 

I am the widow of a veteran who was 
killed in action in World War II. I wish to 
emphatically state that I am not a mer- 
cenary, grasping individual; in fact, about 
18 months elapsed before I would accept a 
pension from the Veterans Administration, 
thereby losing approximately $1,000 in bene- 
fits to myself and my son who was only 1 
year old when his father was killed. 

I would like to present the other side of 
the story to which the Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Benefits has apparently turned its 
blind eye. This is only my story but I’m 
certain thousands of others have similar 
enes. As I recall, the Veterans Administra- 
tion began paying benefits to my son and 
me, totaling $65 monthly. (The monthly 
pension has now been increased to a total 
of $121.) It is, no doubt, possible to live 
on that amount of income, but it would be 
only a hand-to-mouth existence. There- 
fore, it was necessary that I seek employ- 
ment in order to maintain a normal living 
for us and to provide for my son's future 
education to which he has every right and 
which, doubtless, he would have had if his 
father had lived. By combining my income 
from employment and from the Govern- 
ment, my total income approximates that 
which a man could provide for his family. 

My son has been deprived of a father, and, 
because of the necessity that I accept em- 
ployment, he has also been deprived of a 
full-time mother. He is now 13 years old, 
and, except in rare instances, there has 
never been a time since he became school 
age that I could be at home when he left 
for or returned from school. - He has never 
had the benefit of a normal home life to 
which every child is entitled. In addition, 
since July 1944, I have been deprived of a 
husband whom I loved very much. These 
are only a few of the many ways in which 
our loss is evident. 

All this may seem unimportant to the 
Commission on Veterans’ Benefits but it is 
a serious matter to those of us who have 
been unwillingly placed in this position. 

The pension from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in no wise restores our normal home 
life but it does help supply some of the 
material things which we badly need. If it 
were possible for President Eisenhower’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Benefits to return 
my husband to me, I would be more than 
glad to voluntarily relinquish my pension, 
and I seriously doubt that there is a widow 
who feels otherwise. But, since the Com- 
mission is not endowed with the ability to 
return the dead, it seems only fair that those 
of us who have lost so much should be en- 
titled to some repayment, however small. 


I am aware there may be some veterans 
who are unjustly receiving benefits, but it is 
unfair to withdraw benefits from those peo- 
ple who deserve them. If our Government 
fails to properly acknowledge those who gave 
limb, sight, or life for their country, it may 
find itself in the unenviable position of hav- 
ing fewer patriots. 

The article relating to the findings of 
President Eisenhower’s Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Benefits was carried on the front page 
of a recent issue of the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
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ocrat. It was ironic to note that-the head- 
line of that same issue read, “Senators As- 
sail Jet Fiasco as $265 Million Total Loss.” 
Would it not be better for our Government 
to stop some of this really needless spend- 
ing? Such a sum of money would go a long 
way toward helping veterans and widows 
and children of veterans—or some other 
worthwhile project. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. RutH M. STEWART. 





Small Business Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I was im- 
pressed the other day when I read an 
editorial in the New York Journal of 
Commerce of May 24, 1956, entitled 
“Small Business Statesmanship” because 
this is a phrase which should be used 
early and often when we consider the 
problems of small business. We should 
ban emotionalism from these considera- 
tions and look at such problems from a 
practical and realistic viewpoint. 

Certainly we do not desire to destroy 
our larger business concerns under the 
guise of helping our smaller concerns. 
We want a healthy business economy 
with a fair opportunity for our smaller 
concerns to grow and expand. We all, 
I know, desire a tax structure which will 
aid our smaller businesses to improve 
their financial positions in order to 
achieve this necessary growth. But, in 
accomplishing this purpose, we should 
not penalize those business institutions 
which are necessary to a vital, dynamic 
and expanding business economy. 

The article follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS STATEMANSHIP 


The idea that the way to help small busi- 
ness is to pull the props from under larger 
companies got a well-deserved rebuke from 
small business spokesmen recently. 

Since a small sized firm in a big industry 
may be a big company in an industry in 
which the general scale of operations is 
larger, the so-called small business relief 
plans which hit at size may fall quite un- 
evenly. And, of course, many small busi- 
nesses have hopes of getting to be bigger; 
hence self-interest, as well as business 
statesmanship, suggests that they may do 
best to seek relief in ways which are not 
puntive to other sectors. 

All of which seems relatively platitu- 
dinous, except that some proponents of re- 
lief measures for the small business sector 
seem unable to disassociate their plans from 
measures to cripple larger concerns. Since 
such plans can only slow the progress in de- 
veloping well-covered measures, it is heart- 
ening that small business itself sees the wis- 
dom of repudiating such tactics. 

That this is so is suggested by a mix-up 
which seems to have grown out of a meeting 
of small business groups in Washington re- 
cently. It is not entirely clear how the mix- 
up came about, but following the Washing- 
ton sessions the report was made that 12 
small business organiaztions at the meeting 
had gone on record as unanimously support- 
ing H. R. 9067. 

This is a bill which would reduce tax rates 
for small business companies. It is aside 
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from the point that the relatively larger tax 
reductions under its graduated rate schedule 
would not accrue for the very smallest com- 
panies. What is relevant is that this bill 
would step up the rates for bigger companies 
sharply, with an increase of some 28 percent 
at the top. 

The bill’s sponsor, Representative WricuT 
PaTMaN, thinks that trustbusting can be 
combined with small business relief, for he 
claims that the rates in his bill will lead large 
companies to find it advantageous to work 
out their own dissolution plans. While this 
is, no doubt, an ingenious way to save anti- 
trust enforcement funds, the plan clearly 
goes beyond the needs of small business 
relief. 

In any case, a statement to the effect that 
the 12 organizations at the Washington meet- 
ing had wholeheartedly thrown their support 
behind H. R. 9067 was placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, with the various organi- 
zations identified. 

In no time at all, however, a protest came 


‘back that at least one of the organizations 


listed had not even been present. But the 
meat of the protest was that this small busi- 
ness group wanted emphatically to disasso- 
ciate itself from such a tax plan. The point 
was made that, while others at the meeting 
were known to favor early Congressional re- 
lief to small business, ““‘we know of none who 
wish to impose inequities on any group of 
other corporations to accomplish this pur- 
pose.” 

So far from indorsing the bill’s plan to 
graduate rates steeply for the bigger busi- 
nesses, this organization claimed that “rates 
above 55 percent approach the levels of con- 
fiseation and hence pose a threat to the en- 
tire economy.” And while this organization 
claimed that it had not been represented at 
the Washington meeting, the protesting 
small business spokesman expregsed doubt 
that the membership of the organizations 
which were present embraced the theory of 
“near-confiscatory rates on the large con- 
cerns.” 

However this mixup about the Washington 
sessions came about, it is salutary to hear so 
vehement a disclaimer by small business it- 
self of the theory that small business stands 
to gain by hurting other business groups. 

What small business wants and needs is 
well-conceived plans to meet its problems. 
We happen to be among those who recognize 
that there is a very real small business prob- 
lem. But solutions must be sought in the 
context of a healthy economic environment, 
not in the form of measures which seek to 
shift maladjustments from one group to 
another, 





Tribute to Hon. William Thomas 
Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the loss of our distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable Wrii.iAm T. 
GRANAHAN, of Philadelphia, was indeed a 
great shock to all of us, and particularly 
to those of us from Pennsylvania who are 
privileged to serve in this House. 

We knew Mr. Grananan for his devoted 
and tireless service to his congressional 
district, to his State, and to the Nation. 
His work as a member of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee is a 
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record for all present and future mem- 
bers of that great committee to emulate. 
His widespread interests, including vet- 
erans’ affairs, and the construction in- 
dustry, as well as his long and varied 
service in positions of public trust, at- 
test to his qualities as a leader and asa 
citizen. 

Our hearts go out to Mrs. Granahan 
in her hour of bereavement. Her loss is 
shared by all of us. 





Alger Hiss at Princeton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
risk of repetition, I include another 
article from the Catholic Universe Bulle- 
tin. The columnist Joseph Breig is well 
known for his profundity. The article 
is as follows: 

ALGER Hiss AT PRINCETON 
(By Joseph Breig) 


Our indignation over the appearance of 
Alger Hiss as a speaker at Princeton Uni- 
versity will not be as intelligent—and per- 
haps not as strong—as it ought to be unless 
we give due consideration to certain factors. 

Hiss was convicted of perjury after a fair 
trial in which he was represented by the 
ablest of attorneys and protected by all the 
safeguards which American jurisprudence 
erects against injustice to the innocent. 

His perjury consisted in false denials that 
he had handed over American security 
secrets to a foreign spy ring. The jury, in 
other words, judged that Hiss had betrayed 
his country in the gravest of matters. 

This is the man who was invited to Prince- 
ton. 

Hiss was invited by students who did not 
consult university authorities, as they should 
have done. 

That students should have neglected this 
courtesy, this act of fair play—indeed, this 
serious duty—is perhaps understandable. 
But that Hiss should have ignored it is 
entirely inexcusable. 

We easily forgive young people for being 
thoughtless and inconsiderate. College men 
are not always distinguished for their ma- 
turity or delicacy. 

The most elementary good manners, how- 
ever, should have suggested to Hiss that 
before accepting the invitation, he ascertain 
whether he was welcome. 

Hiss cannot be so obtuse that he did not 
realize that his presence on the campus 
might be acutely embarrassing to Princeton. 
And even if we suppose that he is really as 
dense as all that, the newspapers soon 
enough disclosed the situation. 

The politeness that we expect even of the 
least cultured of men surely required that 
Hiss send his regrets, and thus avoid inflict- 
ing a gross discourtesy on Princeton. 

Hiss, then, did a highly ungentlemanly 
thing; and we need not discuss here whether 
ungentlemanliness is more frowned upon in 
some quarters than is betrayal of one’s 
country. 

The behavior of Hiss was completely in- 
excusable. 

In contrast, the guilt of the students who 
extended the invitation is modified by sev- 
eral considerations. 

College men are not entirely grown up. 
And these particular students were mere 
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boys at the time Hiss was convicted. Ob- 
viously they did not read up on the news- 
paper files before acting. 

Obviously, too, there has been a serious 
failure on the part of Princeton to educate 
its students to know what communism is, 
and what communism does. 

In view of the gravity of communism’s 
menace to everything that Americans hold 
dear, this is clearly a most culpable omis- 
sion. Princeton surely stands indicted on 
that count. 

Collegians do tend to be thoughtless; but 
surely Princeton men would not have invited 
Hiss as a guest speaker had they realized the 
enormity of communism’s wrongs and his 
wrongs. 

Nor can Princeton be absolved even in the 
light of the fact that the students who issued 
the invitation were members of what is 
grandiloquently called the Whig-Cliosophic 
debating society. 

Whig-Cliosophics, we may assume, live in 
the most ivory of all possible adolescent ivory 
towers. But even Whig-Cliosophics, did 
Princeton educate them properly, would not 
be entirely ignorant about communism and 
about Hiss. 

Hiss, then, was guilty of callous ungentle- 
manliness, and the Whig-C‘s must be held 
responsible for more thoughtlessness than 
we need feel called upon to excuse. 

But what of the university administra- 
tion? 

The administration shrugged its shoulders 
and remarked that it believed in letting 
students work their own way out of the 
messes they create. The administration 
kept hands off. 

This is simply total abdication of the re- 
sponsibility which the administration is 
dutybound to discharge. This is making 
students the goats for the administration's 
dereliction in office. 

What is Princeton doing? Is it sending 
into the world young men so irresponsible 
that they will commit great institutions— 
banks and corporations, say—to impossible 
positions without consulting their superi- 
ors?—young men who will expect authority 
to shrug off their gross errors with a tolerant 
smile? 

We cannot help wondering what view 
Princeton’s alumni will take of this prepos- 
terous incident. 





The Hazard of Drunks on Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
insert an editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Richmond Times Dis- 
patch, entitled ‘“‘The Hazard of Drunks 
on Airlines.” 

Long prior to the publication of this 
editorial I had become increasingly con- 
cerned with the problems which have 
arisen from the service of liquor on 
board commercial airlines. I had in- 
formed the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of my interest in the legislation 
to prohibit the sale and dispensing of 
alcoholic beverages on commercial 
planes. ‘Therefore, I was particularly 
pleased when a newspaper in my home 
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city of Richmond published the attached 
ediorial, calling public attention to the 
situation. I commend it to the attention 
of the Members of the House. 
The editorial follows: 
THE HAZARD OF DRUNKS ON AIRLINES 


Legislation banning service of liquor on 
board commercial airlines in the United 
States is in the public interest. Six bills 
banning such service are now pending in 
Congress. 

Thousands of people are killed annually 
by automobiles because drivers have had 
too much to drink, and hundreds of thou- 
sands are injured. Automobiles can’t be 
controlled by legislation in the manner 
that commercial airlines can, so legislation 
of the type being considered for airlines is 
not the answer for cars, of course. But 
there is no reason why the traveling public 
should be jeopardized by the serving of 
liquor on board commercial planes. 

Only six domestic airlines serve liquor 
now, and they don’t serve it on all flights. 
They seem to think it is necessary to meet 
competition, but if all six agreed to stop, 
the problem would be solved for everybody. 
If they won’t agree to do so, they should be 
compelled by law. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board could halt the practice, but it hasn’t 
acted. It says that evidence of danger from 
drinking on planes has not been forthcoming. 

The danger is fairly clear on its face, with- 
out specific testimony that some drunk has 
threatened a pilot in flight, or tried to throw 
a stewardess through a window. 

Rowland K. Quinn, president of the Air 
Line Stewards and Stewardesses Association, 
is strongly opposed to the serving of liquor 
on planes, and so is Clarence N. Sayen, presi- 
dent of the Air Line Pilots Association. God- 
frey N. Sperling, Jr., writing in the Christian 
Science Monitor, says: 

“Mr. Quinn, together with numerous stew- 
ardesses and pilots, can cite lists of incidents 
that mount up to a mighty indictment on 
safety grounds of those responsible for the 
serving of liquor on planes. There are pilots 
who have had to land to get rid of drunks; 
drunks who have locked themselves in lava- 
tories where they easily could start a fire; 
and drunks who have gone beserk among 
the passengers. (Just recently a drunk drew 
a switch-blade knife on his seat mate.)” 

The foregoing indicates to us that intox!- 
cated persons on airplanes imperil not only 
themselves but everybody else on board. A 
plane is remarkably safe when in the hands 
of a competent crew and if the passengers 
are sober. But get just one drunk charging 
around and wanting to fight somebody, and 
50 lives may be seriously endangered. 

If the airlines won’t cut out the drinks 
by agreement, and the CAA won’t order them 
to cut them out, Congress should enact 
mandatory legislation. This situation 
~iouldn’t be permitted to drift any longer. 





This Year’s Crop of Graduates Has 
Brightest Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Quincy (Ill.) Herald- 
Whig, of May 27, 1956: 
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THIs YEAR’s CroP oF GRADUATES Has BRIGHT- 
EST FUTURE 


Within a few days, a new class of Ameri- 
cans will have completed high school work. 
Graduation time is a serious period in our 
Nation, for the course of the world will be 
determined one day by the boys and girls 
now emerging from childhood. 

In the last generation, education in the 
United States may not have improved in 
quality, but it has broadened in scope and 
in coverage. There are courses undreamed 
of in 1915. Today, almost all boys and girls 
enter high school although, unfortunately, 
not all remain through the 4-year course. 

Schooling through the 12 grades has be- 
come wholly democratic. There is little 
illiteracy, and there should be none. Posses- 
sion of a high school diploma is almost taken 
for granted. Its acquisition is painless. 
Gone is the era of the rickety old school 
building, dark and poorly heated. Gone also 
is the necessity of wading through snow or 
mud to attend classes. 

Today’s schoolroom is bright and cheerful. 
The laboratories and libraries are well 
equipped. For students who live some dis- 
tance from school, there are buses to provide 
transportation. 

All this is a part of modern living—and 
education. 

PURPOSE NO. 1 

Schools were never intended to be charit- 
able institutions. The public schools are 
supported by tax money, a great deal of it. 
Private schools are supported by tuition, 
endowments or funds from sponsoring or- 
ganizations. The private school may con- 
centrate its efforts upon the especial needs 
of the student. The public schools must be 
operated primarily to turn the student into 
@ useful citizen. 

Private education preceded public edu- 
cation and prepared the way for it. Long be- 
fore the American Revolution, however, some 
of the colonial assemblies in New England 
enacted laws providing that elementary and 
secondary schools be established. Six years 
after its founding, Connecticut enacted such 
a law, requiring that each community of 50 
or more families have a school for the teach- 
ing of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
that each county have at least one school 
offering more advanced courses, the old-time 
Latin school. Each family head was directed 
to see that his children and servants at- 
tended school. 

The purpose was clearly stated. The 
founders realized that self-government must 
depend upon a literate citizenry. Thus pub- 
lic education became mandatory. 

Even before the Constitution, the Ameri- 
can Congress took steps to extend educa- 
tional advantages to the frontier. The ordi- 
nance of 1787 by which the great Middle West 
east of the Mississippi was governed, this in- 
cluded Illinois, set aside a section of land 
in each township for educational purposes. 

Some communities sold the land and used 
the money to erect school facilities. Fre- 
quently the money never found its way into 
the school channels. Had all the school land 
been kept, its revenues would today go a long 
way toward support of the public school 
system. 

The public school system originated in the 
necessity of a people who would remain for- 
ever free to have citizens with minds trained 
sufficiently to enable them to establish and 
maintain an organized society and a stable 
government. 

That purpose has not changed. It re- 
mains the primary reason for the vast sys- 
tem of public education. 


AS WE GREW 


Many things were added through the years 
as our needs increased and as life grew in 
complexity. 

Originally, the theory was that with the 
bare essentials of learning, one should be 
able to make his way. The country was 
young and opportunities were numerous. 
Pioneers were little interested in schools. 
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Quincy’s early school system followed settle- 
ment of the community by several years, and 
the first schools were crude affairs. 

Public affairs, too, were simple then as 
compared to those of today. Just as gov- 
ernment has broadened its interests, so has 
the school. 

Schools are operated for the public good, 
but today public good includes also the op- 
portunity of the individual to be able to 
make a’‘living, and to contribute a skill to 
society. So schooling has progressed from 
interest only in insuring literacy to looking 
after the economic future of the student. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Today’s high school graduate should be 
immeasurably better fitted to cope with life 
than was his grandfather. But he will be 
in stiffer competition, for there are more 
trained persons today and higher demands 
of training in a multitude of new fields. 

Only a scattering of the high school grad- 
uates went on to college at the turn of the 
century. Of today’s high school classes, 
perhaps one-third will continue. Some will 
attend technical schools. Many will not 
complete college courses, but the percentage 
is rising each year. 

Some hold that by giving higher educa- 
tion to so many, we are robbing the manual 
trades of personnel. But the reward from 
the manual skills now matches that of the 
professions and business. The carpenter 
and plumber can afford an education. 

Mass education has raised the standards 
of life in America. But it cannot guarantee 
success, either at high school or college level. 
The old rules for~success have not been 
changed. They never can be if progress is 
to continue. 

School at any level can provide no more 
than an outline of knowledge and instill in 
students habits of orderly thought. These 
and the fundamentals are the most the 
school system can give the millions of stu- 
dents each year. Equipped with these, the 
boy or girl should face the world unafraid. 

There is one other essential. It is will- 
ingness to learn and to work. Schooling 
must not be the end of education. The 
successful. person will learn something al- 
most every day of his life. Each experience 
is an addition to one’s total of wisdom. 

Schooling will not guarantee success, but 
it will give one a better opportunity to try 
for success. It will put the individual a 
little way on the road to usefulness. 

Nothing worth while is likely to be at- 
tained easily. Hard work is as necessary 
today as ever. We are building marvelous 
machines to do the work that hands once 
did. But there must be people to design and 
build the machines, and other people to op- 
erate them. Work today takes a different 
form, but it still demands physical and 
mental energy, earnestness and devotion. 


John F. Stevens: Basic Architect of the 
Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, truly no- 
table events in history and the great 
leaders primarily responsible for their 
outcome have often been temporarily ob- 
scured by occurrences of more spectacu- 
lar but less basic nature. Nevertheless, 
with the passage of time, when it is pos- 
sible to view with better perspective, they 
tend to assume their due stature. 
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One such episode in American history 
was the 1906 decision of the Congress 
and the President for the high-level lake 
and lock-type canal at Panama—a major 
decision brought about mainly under the 
vision and leadership of chief engineer, 
John F. Stevens, of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. The year 1956 marks the 
50th anniversary of that momentous 
choice. 

It was my privilege, on May 12, 1956, 
to have been the principal speaker for 
the 21st annual meeting of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D. C., held 
at the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel in this 
city, when the great work of John F. 
Stevens for the Panama Canal was com- 
memorated. 

In the preparation of my address, I 
have had access to a wealth of informa- 
tion on Panama Canal history, published 
in recent years. Not only that; I had 
the additional advantage of having 
my manuscript checked by John F, 
Stevens, Jr. 


As a principal collector of his father’s 
papers and student of Isthmian history, 
the young Stevens was exceptionally 
well-informed on the canal chapter and 
other portions of his father’s career. 
He made a number of valuable sugges- 
tions as to facts of which he had direct 
personal knowledge which I used. 


The officers of the society, 1955-56, 
were Col. George S. Brady, president; 
Alexander E. McClure, vice president; 
and Col. David R. Wolverton, secretary- 
treasurer. The committee on arrange- 
ments consisted of Roger S. Erdman, 
chairman; and Hon. Maurice H. Thatch- 
er and Joseph A. Cheeseman, members. 
The arrangements included a delightful 
musical program. 

The toastmaster was the Honorable 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, for- 
mer Member of Congress, Civil Governor 
of the Canal Zone, and the sole surviv- 
ing member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, serving more than 3 years dur- 
ing peak construction, 1910 to 1913. He 
is also past president and honorary life 
president of the society. 


In the course of the program Toast- 
master Thatcher described the society as 
follows: 


The Panama Canal Society of Washington, 
D. C., is made up chiefly of those who as 
officials and employees of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission rendered service in and about 
the building of the canal. The ranks of 
surviving members of that splendid band 
of Americans is fast diminishing. Our 
society was founded 21 years ago, under the 
suggestion and aid of Ben Jenkins, whose 
absence today because of another engage- 
ment we regret. He served on the Isthmus 
as Chief Clerk of the Atlantic Division, the 
head of which was Gen. Wm. L. Sibert, in 
construction days, Colonel Sibert. In our 
annual society meetings we have especially 
honored various leaders in the great Isth- 
mian undertaking; and now we strive to 
pay a just measure of appreciation to an- 
other—an always earnest friend of old- 
timers—who is all deserving—John F. 
Stevens, Chief Engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, 1905-07. 


In addition to former officials and 
employees of the construction era, the 
society also includes those who have 
served the Panama Canal organization 
since the canal was opened to traffic in 
1914, and members of the Armed Forces 
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who have served on the isthmus. Thus, 
its membership is representative of 
various professions, businesses, and 
skilled trades in these connections, 
Other Panama Canal societies are lo- 
cated in Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, 
and Seattle; Arkansas, Florida, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

The event was outstanding, and, in- 
deed, of historic character. Hence, I 
believe that an account of the principal 
features of the proceedings merits a 
place in the annals of the Congress. 
This should constitute an enduring re- 
cord of the high honors and recognition 
paid to John F. Stevens by those whose 
labors were joined with his own in build- 
ing the canal and those who remained to 
maintain and operate it. 

To make this stirring chapter of 
American history available to scholars 
and historians of the future, as well as 
members of the legislative and execu- 
tive departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, especially cognizant committees 
of the Congress and their staffs, under 
leave granted by the House, I include 
the principal features of the program, 
including my address. 

Called to order by President Brady, 
the 21st annual meeting of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D. C., 
opened with the following invocation by 
Rev. John J. Heenan, S. J., of George- 
town University: 

INVOCATION 

Almighty God who, in the beginning didst 
gather together into one place the waters 
that are under the firmament—and didst 
make the dry land to emerge therefrom— 
who didst bestow upon man the genius to 
conceive and the courage to effect the junc- 
tion of the eastern and western oceans—by a 
wondrous water stairway upraised between 
two continents—and didst give to him the 
indomitable will to level the mountains, to 
fill up the valleys—and to overcome the mal- 
evolence of pest and plague—we praise and 
thank Thee for this signal triumph of human 
enterprise for the benefit of mankind—and 
we beg Thee to bless those who have gathered 
here to celebrate in grateful memory the 
accomplishments of one of Thy chosen in- 
struments in this design. May this blessing 
descend upon all of us through Christ our 
Lord. Amen, 


After the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag led by Andrew W. Dowling, past 
president of the society, an enumeration 
of deceased members of the society dur- 
ing the past year by Roger S. Erdman, 
honorary life member, and brief opening 
remarks, President Brady turned over 
the program to the toastmaster, Gover- 
nor Thatcher. 

Among his first comments, the toast- 
master expressed appreciation of the 
beautifully worded invocatory prayer 
offered by Father John J. Heenan at the 
opening of the program, and introduced 
me as the principal speaker with appro- 
priate remarks outlining my career. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, 
Toastmaster Thatcher said: 

Congressman F.Loop, we are deeply appre- 
ciative for your brilliant historical address 
and fine tribute to one who performed such 
outstanding service in the construction of 
the Panama Canal. You are a busy man, 
indeed, and you have greatly honored us in 
coming before us and speaking of matters 
that occurred 50 years ago, and bringing 
them into striking historical focus. 
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REMARKS OF HON. MAvRIcE H. THATCHER, 
INTRODUCING MR. EARL HARDING 


Some time back, when this program was 
being planned, the society most appropri- 
ately invited John Frank Stevens, Jr., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to respond to our principal 
speaker on this occasion. He accepted and 
had arranged to arrive here this morning. 

Last week, on Tuesday, May 1, 1956, we 
were shocked to learn of his sudden death 
at his church in Brooklyn—an irreparable 
loss to his family, a multitude of friends, 
his community, and to his country. 

I have known him as a. sturdy, outstand- 
ing, American citizen, possessed of the high- 
est attributes of patriotic zeal and character. 
His death tends to cast a shadow over our 
proceedings today, but I know that he would 
wish us to carry on in the cheerful mood 
so characteristic of him. 

Fortunately, in arranging for this event, 
Mr. Stevens wrote a brief response to Con- 
gressman FtLoop’s address, which had been 
furnished him. His widow, Harriette Stover 
Stevens, has requested that it be read to this 
gathering by Mr. Earl Harding, of New York. 

A retired business executive with the back- 
ground of a distinguished career in journal- 
ism, Mr. Harding, early in life, was thrust 
into the Panama Canal situation and other 
problems affecting Latin American nations. 
He has made detailed studies of the diplo- 
matic history of the Panama Revolution of 
1903; in Panama, in Colombia, and in Eu- 
rope, as well as in the United States. He 
has written extensively, on this subject and 
on Panama Canal problems. 

In the course of his Isthmain studies, he 
long ago developed a great admiration of the 
vastly important work of Chief Engineer 
John F. Stevens for the Panama Canal. As 
a consequence, he became a close friend of 
his son, John F. Stevens, Jr., with whom he 
enjoyed a common interest in canal history. 

It is signally appropriate that Mrs. Stevens 
chose Mr. Harding to deliver the last 
address, and I may add, the last public utter- 
ance of her husband. May I present Mr. 
Earl Harding. 


a 


RESPONSE OF JOHN F. STEVENS, JR., READ BY 
EarRL HARDING 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 5, 1956. 
Mr. EARL HARDING, 
New York. 

DeaR Mr. HarpInG: It is my sad duty to 
transmit a brief response to Congressman 
F.Loop’s address, which my late husband had 
planned to make on May 12 before the 
Panama Canal Society of Washington. 

As I understand that you will attend that 
meeting I shall be grateful if you will read it. 

Please assure the society and those partici- 
pating in its program of my deep gratitude 
for the honor they are paying to my hus- 
band’s father. 

Sincerely, 
HarRIette S. STEVENS. 
(Mrs. John F. Stevens, Jr.) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, today’s program honoring 
my father, soon after his birthday, is a great 
occasion for our family on this 50th anni- 
versary of the momentous decision as to the 
type of canal to be built at Panama. 

In June 1906 father was in Washington at 
our home, and I was home from school. He 
learned from the press that a decision had 
been reached on the recommendations of the 
International Board of Engineers appointed 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, and that it 
was decided to build a sea-level canal. 

When father read this news he telephoned 
the White House and asked for an appoint- 
ment with the President for that very eve- 
ning, which was given him for 8 o’clock. 

When he returned home and came through 
the hall, he tossed his hat over on the table 
and said: “Well, that’s settled. There will 
be no sea-level canal built at Panama.” 
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A few days later, President Roosevelt in- 
sisted in the Congress on a lock canal, which 
was then designed, built, and has been oper- 
ating for 40 years. 

Speaking for our family, please accept our 
heartfelt thanks for this occasion and espe- 
cially for Governor Thatcher’s tribute in 
verse, which follows the splendid address of 
Congressman FLoop, Thank you sincerely, 


Called upon by the toastmaster, the 
Honorable George H. Roderick, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army and Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Panama Canal 
Company, spoke briefly. He expressed 
appreciation for Mrs. Roderick and him- 
self for the society’s invitation to be pres- 
ent and of the pleasure which was theirs. 
He brought greetings from the Panama 
Canal organization to the gathering and 
expressed his deep interest in the history 
of the Panama Canal, as revealed in the 
course of the program, 

Secretary Roderick also spoke of his 
own Official tasks in dealing with current 
problems of the Panama Canal, and of 
his trips to the isthmus in this connec- 
tion. He referred particularly to the 
flight of Mrs. Roderick and himself to 
and from the Canal Zone in late March 
1954 with Senator and Mrs. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, as well as Governor 
and Mrs. Thatcher—all making the trip 
to attend the dedication of the memorial 
at Balboa to Gen. George W. Goethals on 
March 31, 1954. 

At the luncheon the toastmaster in- 
troduced those at the speaker’s table in 
addition to Secretary and Mrs. Roderick, 
Mr. Earl Harding, and myself, as follows: 

Mrs. Maurice H. Thatcher and Mrs. 
Aileen Gorgas Wrightson, past presidents 
of the ladies auxiliary of the society. 

Mrs. George S. Brady. 

Rev. John J. Heenan, S. J., of George- 
town University. 

Mrs. Lyle Prather, whose husband was 
a former manager of the Panama Rail- 
road. 

Andrew W. Dewling, former president 
of the society. 

Mrs. Charles G. Holle, whose husband 
is Deputy Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army and a former engineer of 
maintenance, Panama Canal. 

Roger S. Erdman. 

Col. Pierre Gaillard, son of Coi. David 
D. Gaillard of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. 

Distinguished personages in the au- 
dience, noted by the toastmaster, were: 

Capt. Charles Bittinger, well-known 
artist and naval camouflage expert. 

Dr. Robert W. Bruere, editor and 
writer. 

Chalkey DuVal, chief engineer of the 
city of Richmond, Va. 

Col. Eugene D. Hegarty, United States 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

Carroll Kenworthy, 
United Press. 

Capt. E. John Long, writer and editor. 

Comadr. E. S. Moale, secretary of the 
United States Naval Historical Founda- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ruth Shipley, longtime Chief of 
the Passport Division, Department of 
State, and a resident on the isthmus dur- 
ing construction. 

Col. Joseph F. Siler, president of the 


foreign editor, 


‘Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 


and Preventive Medicine. 
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Prof. Ben. Williams, for many years 
superintendent of schools of the Canal 
zone. 

The toastmaster also introduced other 
past presidents of the society as follows: 

Wm. R. McCann, of Hopewell, Va., dis- 
tinguished engineer, who started his 
career on canal construction; 

Walter G. Ross, business executive, 
who was a quartermaster during the con- 


struction era; and 

Col. David R. Wolverton, lawyer, 
formerly with the sanitary department 
during: construction. 

In closing the formal program Gover- 
nor Thatcher made some remarks of 
general character, from which highly 
pertinent quotations are given, as 
follows: 

The future of the Panama Canal must be 
determined by the Congress of the United 
States: Let us hope that when it comes to 
act it may be fully informed, and do that 
which is best for the public interest. 

” = * > 2 

There are those who wish to see the Pan- 
ama Canal internationalized; taken from the 
hands of the United States and turned over 
to an international or world organization, 
which would very likely team up with the 
world at large, and use it in such a way as to 
greatly harm this Nation. Our people taxed 
themselves to build this, the greatest indus- 
trial enterprise of history; and our Govern- 
ment has maintained and operated it with 
great success ever since its completion. 
American lives, American leadership and 
skill, and American treasure went into the 
successful American effort. The work was 
effected under American treaty rights and 
arrangements which the world recognizes as 
valid. Speaking for myself, and voicing, I 
believe, the overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people, I would oppose the indi- 
cated suggestion or movement as one of mon- 
umental stupidity and evil. 

Our Nation has used the canal for the good 
of mankind; and in times of war for the 
cause of freedom. It will be a sad day, in- 
deed, that on which this great ocean link is 
taken from the jurisdiction, control, and 
operation of the United States and turned 
over to any other organization or power. Not 
only would our own land greatly suffer there- 
by but at some time of crisis perhaps with 
fatal effect, and the cause of free nations and 
free peoples would everywhere be imperiled. 
There is no other country in all the earth to- 
day which, if it had built the canal as we 
have built it, would surrender its right to 
own, control, and operate it. 

Yet there are those in our midst at this 
hour, at this time of grave danger to the 
freedom to the entire human race, who, 
through impractical idealism or sinister de- 
sign, would yield up all of these precious and 
dearly earned rights which are ours. With 
these rights responsibilities have come, and 
we have discharged them well. 

Our country’s conduct and attitude in the 
past constitute assurance of what may come. 
Our action has served every worthy cause and 
end. The canal has enabled us to make the 
critical contribution to defeat in war the 
tyrannies of despotism; and in peace to serve 
the free shipping and commerce of the world. 
We have thus benefited not only ourselves 
but all mankind. Our abandonment of the 
control of this great waterway—beneficent 
and strategic—would be, indeed, an act of 
stupendous criminal folly. 





ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN FLOOD 


Fifty years ago, the Government of the 
United States was faced with the grave re- 
sponsibility of deciding the type of canal to 
be constructed at Panama. In a memorable 
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struggle in the Congress in 1906 between ad- 
vocates of a canal formed by elevated lakes 
and those for one at sea level, later described 
as the “Battle of the Levels,” victory went to 
the high-level-lake and lock type. That was 
the key decision in building the Panama 
Canal. 

How were these results accomplished? The 
full answer is a long and complicated story. 
However, when reduced to its essentials, the 
explanation is relatively brief and simple. It 
revolves about one sturdy man—chief engi- 
neer John F. Stevens of the Canal Commis- 
sion. Who was he and what was the path 
that led him to become associated with the 
famous project? The answers form an im- 
portant section of American history. 

A native of Maine, after a try at teaching, 
he decided, despite his lack of formal tech- 
nical training, to become an engineer. In 
1874, at the age of 21, he moved to Min- 
neapolis where his uncle, Jesse Stevens, was 
an engineer, and began as an assistant engi- 
neer for the city—a rodman. 

At that time railway building in North 
America was booming. Finding municipal 
engineering too limited, Stevens, in 1876, 
shifted to railroading with a position as sec- 
tion hand in Texas. Serving as axman, rod- 
man, instrument man, surveyor, location 
engineer and construction superintendent, he 
rose rapidly step by step to executive posi- 
tions. Eventually attracting the attention of 
the great railroad-empire builder, James J. 
Hill, he made an enduring friendship based 
upon their great common interest in trans- 
portation. 

Sent by Hill to locate a route for the Great 
Northern Railway across the Rockies, Stevens, 
fn 1889 made the dramatic discovery of 
Marais Pass in Montana, through which the 
road was constructed. For this extraordinary 
feat, the engineer-explorer was honored dur- 
ing his lifetime by the erection of a heroic 
bronze statue near the tracks at Summit, 
Mont., showing him as he appeared at the 
time of the discovery. Replicas of this 
statue are in the State library of Maine and 
at the New York headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers. 

In 1890, Stevens was assigned the task of 
locating the best line for a railroad from 
western Montana to Puget Sound. This in- 
volved the choice of a crossing of the Co- 
lumbia River, which in turn depended upon 
location of a pass in the Cascade Range. 


Again Stevens found a suitable pass near 
the Wenatchee River, which is now called 
the Stevens Pass. Today, this important re- 
gion of the Northwest is served by the 
railroad through this pass and the Stevens 
Pass Highway. 

Ever alert to great undertakings in other 
parts of the world, he naturally became in- 
terested in the even more challenging prob- 
lem of building a canal at Panama. 

Meanwhile, events that would profoundly 
effect his career and Isthmian history were 
occurring. These included the dramatic 
voyage of the U. S. S. Oregon in 1898 around 
Cape Horn, which focused public attention 
on the necessity for the Isthmian Canal; the 
vast interoceanic canal explorations by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission under Adm. 
John G. Walker, 1899-1902, which finally rec- 
ommended Panama; the choice by the Con- 
gress and President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1902 of the Panama route in preference to 
Nicaragua, after a scorching debate known as 
the battle of the routes; the Panama Revo- 
lution of 1903, which sealed the choice of the 
Panama location; acquisition in 1904 of the 
French Panama Canal Co.’s holdings and the 
Canal Zone; and finally, assumption by the 
United States also in 1904 of the vast task 
of completing the canal under the direction 
of an Isthmian Canal Commission for con- 
struction, of which Admiral Walker was the 
first chairman. He was succeeded April 1, 
1905, by Theodore F. Shonts, president of the 
Clover Leaf Railroad. 
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Though not then expecting ever to be 
actively connected with the great enterprise, 
Stevens had followed the unfolding of 
isthmian events with increasing understand- 
ing. The grave problems likely to be en- 
countered in constructing a navigation 
channel across a mountanious undeveloped 
region ef heavy trropical rainfall appealed to 
him as offering an extraordinary challenge. 

However, he had accepted an appointment 
with the Phillippine Commission to head its 
railroad building program and, in June 1905, 
was in Chicago preparing to accompany Sec- 
retary Taft’s Commission to the Islands. It 
looked as if he had been definitely diverted 
from any association with the Panama Canal. 

But ominous events on the isthmus of 
many months duration had culminated in a 
yellow fever epidemic followed by the unex- 
pected resignation on June 26, 1905, of the 
first chief engineer, John F. Wallace. The 
Canal Zone promptly became a scene of 
chaos and hysteria, for a time threatening 
the security of the canal program, which was 
then still in the experimental and develop- 
ment stage. 

President Roosevelt, who had watched the 
crisis growing over those trying months, 
became deeply concerned and sought a solu- 
tion. Turning to leaders in the railroad 
world for assistance, he consulted James J. 
Hill, who told the President of Stevens’ 
ability and record of achievements. The 
President became interested in appointing 
him as chief engineer of the Commission. 

Stevens, when advised of this opening at 
Panama, because of his involvement in the 
Philippine situation, appears to have been 
rather hesitant and wished time to consider. 
He mentioned the matter to his wife who, 
since their marriage in Texas in 1877, had 
accompanied him during many travels on 
the frontiers and shared the hardships of 
his upward climb as well as its compensa- 
tions. Mrs. Stevens knew her husband’s 
capacity and never hesitated to encouraged 
him to greater tasks. She promptly replied: 
“Ever since you left Maine in 1874 you have 
been training yourself for this, the greatest 
engineering project in the world, and now 
it is offered to you. Please telephone at once 
and tell the President you will accept.” 

This ended his hesitancy and the President, 
on June 30, appointed Stevens as Chief Engi- 
neer of the Canal Commission, effective July 
1, 1905. 

Before departing for Panama, the new Chief 
Engineer visited Oyster Bay to see the Presi- 
dent, who described affairs on the isthmus as 
being in a “devil of amess.” Stevens under- 
stood the difficulties likely to be encountered, 
but felt thoroughly competent to handle 
them. However, to avoid any possibility of 
later misunderstanding, he outlined to 
Roosevelt the conditions of his acceptance; 
that he was to have a “free hand in all mat- 
ters;” that he was not to be hampered by any 
authority, high or low, and that he would 
remain with the project until, in his own 
judgment, its “success or failure” was deter- 
mined. 

The President approved these terms and 
directed Stevens to communicate about the 
project directly with him rather than 
through routine channels. When Stevens 
pointed out that this procedure might result 
in conflict with the War Department, the 
President waved his point aside, stating that 
everyone there knew his views. 

Then, to impress his desire for action, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt told the story of the man of 
sudden wealth speaking to his newly em- 
ployed butler: “I don’t know in the least 
what you are to do—but one thing I do know, 
you get busy and buttle like hell.” 

Arriving with Chairman Shonts at Colon 
on July 25, 1905, Chief Engineer Stevens 
found a dangerous psychological situation, 
with employees “scared out of their boots, 
afraid of yellow fever and afraid of every- 
thing.” The only thing that had kept many 
on the isthmus was lack of transportation to 
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go home. In fact, more employees returned 
on the steamer that carried Stevens to the 
isthmus than had been brought down by it. 

At a conference of high officials the same 
evening on the spacious veranda of Gov. 
Charles R. Magoon’s home in Ancon at the 
Pacific end of the canal, attended by Col. 
Wm. C. Gorgas and the Governor, Chairman 
Shonts and Chief Engineer Stevens correctly 
estimated the urgent needs of situation; 
housing and feeding of employees, sanitation 
and health, recreation and morale, and an 
adequate and revitalized organization. 

Within the short period of 1 week Stevens 
decided what to do; double track the Panama 
Railroad, which he then described as a 
“phantom railroad;” establish commissaries 
for all employees; build a hotel, the Tivoli, as 
a temporary measure; place all available labor 
on houses and sanitary work; design proper 
track levels in Culebra Cut and a rail trans- 
portation system for mass excavation; and 
organize the forces for construction. His 
extensive observations in comparable situa- 
tions enabled Stevens to form sound and dis- 
cerning judgments quickly. 

Stopping all unnecessary canal construc- 
tion activities, he sent excess men to the 
United States with instructions that they 
would be notified when to return. Others 
were placed on immediate necessities. Hav- 
ing previously accepted the mosquito theory 
of disease propagation, he became an ardent 
supporter of Colonel Gorgas in health and 
sanitation matters. 

A man of imposing stature and command- 
ing personality, Chief Engineer Stevens 
tramped the entire length of the canal view- 
ing the various works. Walking with energy, 
he radiated the confidence of a natural leader. 
Often speaking to employees, he told them 
that there were only three diseases on the 
isthmus: Yellow fever, malaria, and cold 
feet; and the greatest of these was cold feet. 

Prior to the appointment of Stevens, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had designated an Interna- 
tional Board of Consulting Engineers to con- 
sider the type of canal. Until that question 
was resolved, Stevens was seriously handi- 
capped. Nevertheless, he went ahead with 
excavation of Culebra Cut, which work 
would be useful no matter what the decision; 
and on alternate canal plans, which would be 
ready in anticipation of whatever verdict 
the Government might reach. 

Reporting to the President on January 10, 
1906, this Board split. Eight members, in- 
cluding five Europeans, voting for the “sea- 
level” type; and the five remaining mem- 
bers—all Americans—for the high-level lake 
and lock type. The minority report, which 
reflected the views of Chief Engineer Stevens, 
was prepared by Alfred Noble, an American 
member of the Board. 

Meanwhile, in the Canal Zone, Stevens 
thoughtfully examined all significant angles 
of the problem. Though initially inclined 
toward the popular idea of a “sea-level” 
canal, when coming to the Isthmus, he ap- 
proached the solution of the problem ob- 
jectively. Interpreting the topography in 
the light of operational and navigational 
needs as well as engineering and construc- 
tion, he decided on the high-level-lake plan 
with the Atlantic terminal dams and locks 
at Gatun and the Pacific dams and locks in 
one group at Aguadulce—a hill south of 
Miraflores. This was essentially the plan 
originally presented in 1879 by the French 
engineer, Godin de Lepinay, the originating 
genius of the basic plan for the Panama 
Canal as actually constructed. 

Forwarding the engineering board’s report 
to the Congress on February 19, 1906, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt summarized its main points 
but strongly supported the high-level-lake 
plan. He invited especial attention to the 
fact “that the chief engineer, who will be 
mainly responsible for the success of this 
mighty engineering feat, and who has there- 
fore a peculiar personal interest in judg- 
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ing aright; is emphatically and earnestly 
in favor of the lock-canal project and against 
the sea-level project.” 

When testifying in Washington tn January 
1906, Stevens had advocated the high-level 
plan with a conviction that no one could 
shake and voiced his determined opposition 
to the “sea-level” idea. But one appearance 
of the engineering leader was not enough. 

In June he was again in Washington lead- 
ing in the historic debate. Testifying before 
committees of Congress, preparing refuta- 
tions of “sea-level” advocates, and drafting 
addresses for Senator Philander C. Knox, 
Chief Engineer Stevens faced the great crisis 
of his canal career. 

He went to the President for assistance 
but discovered that he had become “luke- 
warm’ in his stand. As one who believed in 
vigorous handling of superiors as well as sub- 
ordinates, Stevens talked to him “like a 
Dutch uncle.” Roosevelt was again con- 
vinced and stood behind him “like a brick.” 

In the end, with the strong support of the 
President, Secretary of War Taft, and the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, the plans of 
Chief Engineer Stevens prevailed. In an act 
approved June 29, 1906, the Congress adopted 
the high-level lake and lock plan as proposed 
by the minority of the International Board 
of Consulting Engineers. That was the 
great decision in building the Panama Canal. 

Whatever may have been urged at the time 
of the decision as to the merits of the so- 
called sea-level design, it is a matter of his- 
tory that the existing canal was constructed 
substantially according to the plan strongly 
recommended by Chief Engineer Stevens, ap- 
proved and accepted by the Congress and the 
President. Moreover, it has proved an emi- 
nent success, with the transit since 1914 of 
more than 250,000 vessels of various classes 
of all nations, commercial and military, with 
toll rates measurably reflecting the costs of 
construction, maintenance, and operation. 

The day after approving the act of Con- 
gress, June 30, 1906, President Roosevelt 
showed his confidence in Stevens by appoint- 
ing him as a member of the Canal Commis- 
sion in addition to his position as Chief En- 
gineer. His star was in the ascendant. 

Unfortunately, the minority report pro- 
vided for constructing the Pacific locks in 
two groups, separated by a small intermedi- 
ate-level lake. Instinctively recognizing this 
division of locks as a serious error in func- 
tional design, Stevens, early in 1906, had rec- 
ommended to Chairman Shonts in Washing- 
ton the combination of all Pacific locks at 
one location as a desirable change in the ap- 
proved plans. But he did not present this 
well-founded proposal with the detailed op- 
erational justification required to secure the 
attention it merited. Nor had there been 
any ship-transit experience in the canal upon 
which to base such justification, and no 
action was taken. 


Promptly returning to the isthmus on July 
4, 1906, Stevens resumed studies of the Pacific 
lock situation. Eventually, on August 3, 
1906, he approved a plan for placing all 
Pacific locks in 1 group of 3 lifts south of 
Miraflores with the terminal dam and locks 
between two hills, Cerro Aguadulce, on the 
west side of the sea-level section of the 
canal, and Cerro de Puente, on the east. 
This location would have provided the same 
lock arrangement at both ends of the canal, 
avoided creating a traffic choke at Pedro 
Miguel, enabled uninterrupted summit-lake 
navigation from the Atlantic locks to the 
Pacific, and supplied a lake-level traffic mo- 
bilization anchorage at the Pacific end to 
match that at the Atlantic—a plan identical 
with the original conception of De Lepinay. 

At this time, however, Stevens was under 
great pressure to start construction. Oppo- 
nents of any canal at all were seeking some 
means to delay the enterprise. Advocates of 
the sea-level idea, stung to the quick by their 
defeat in the Congress, were set, ready to 
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strike at any change in the approved pro- 
gram as indicating weakness in the high- 
level plan of Stevens, These two forces to- 
gether represented a political and economic 
power that he could not safely ignore. 

It is indeed regrettable that Stevens’ foun- 
dation studies for the Pacific locks, which 
were necessarily made in great haste, proved 
unsatisfactory. He did not dare to jeopard- 
ize the project by further delay. Still con- 
fident, however, that this important ques- 
tion would come up again, 20 days later, on 
August 23, 1906, he voided his plan, marking 
it, “not to be destroyed but kept in this 
office,” and proceeded with the plan for sepa- 
rating the Pacific locks as approved by the 
minority of the International Board of Con- 
sulting Engineers. 

Many years later, in 1943, as a result of 
critical traffic problems in World War II, 
Capt. Miles P. DuVal, then captain of the 
port, Balboa, in charge of marine operations 
in the Pacific sector of the canal, developed 
what proved to be the first comprehensive 
plan for the canal’s operational improve- 
ment, known as the Terminal Lake Plan. 

Submitted by him to higher canal author- 
ity, it received immediate attention. Later, 
in 1945, it was approved in principle by the 
Governor of the Panama Canal when testify- 
ing before the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries in the event of completion 
of the Third Locks project, which, by the 
way, had been suspended in 1942. \Published 
as a technical thesis in leading engineering 
journals, the Terminal Lake-Third Locks 
proposal, because of its inherent logic and 
“comparatively low cost,” has had a wide 
appeal as the proper form of modernization 
for the Panama Canal. Moreover, it is being 
strongly supported in the Congress. 

Let us return to events of 1906. President 
Roosevelt, after the decision as to type had 
been made, was free to visit the Isthmus as 
he had long wished todo. Under an itinerary 
prepared by Chief Engineer Stevens, Roose- 
velt’s visitation to the Canal Zone and the 
Republic of Panama, November 14-17, 1906, 
marks a highlight in Isthmian history—the 
first time any President of the United States 
had set foot on foreign soil. 

In January 1907, in the midst of a crisis 
over contracts, Chairman Shonts, after re- 
ceiving an offer to head a large transporta- 
tion merger in New York, resigned effective 
March 4, 1907. News of this produced a sen- 
sation on the Isthmus. All eyes promptly , 
turned to Stevens as their man of destiny. 
But even he had been hard pressed for many 
months protecting the interests of the canal. 

Accustomed to doing great things’in an 
unhampered way, he had grown tired of 
Government redtape and frustrations and, 
on January 30, 1907, wrote his own resigna- 
tion directly to the President, expressing 
his desire to return to the railroads. To his 
close associates, however, he revealed his dis- 
gust and irritation at Washington officialdom. 

The President promptly acquiesced. He 
had had two civilian chief engineers. The 
first had left after 1 year and now the 2nd 
was planning to leave after 2 years. The 
canal could not be satisfactorily built with 
such frequent changes in engineering lead- 
ership. : 

By 1907 the major decisions had been made, 
success had become a certainty, and prob- 
lems less acute. Roosevelt determined to 
secure continuity in management in con- 
struction: “I propose now to put it in charge 
of men who will stay on the job till I get 
tired of having them there, or till I say 
they may abandon it.” 

He selected Maj. George W. Goethals, au 
outstanding engineer officer of the Army as 
Stevens’ successor and again reorganized the 
commission. The other engineering mem- 
bers were Majs. William L. Sibert and David 
D. Gaillard, and Rear Adm. Harry H. Rous- 
seau, a former chief of the Navy Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. Col. William C. Gorgas, 
the great sanitarian, who had come to the 
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Isthmus in 1904, and had been appointed 
a@ member of the commission on recom- 
mendation of Stevens, was also named. The 
two civilian members were Jackson Smith, 
succeeded by. Col. H. F. Hodges; and Hon. 
J. C. S. Blackburn, who was succeeded by 
Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, afterward a Mem- 
ber of Congress. It is noteworthy that 
neither this commission nor its predecessor 
included members experienced in navaga- 
tional operations. 

Stevens did not leave the Isthmus until 
April 7, when employees arranged a fare- 
well reception at Colon attended by many 
throughout the Canal Zone and from the 
Republic of Panama. In addressing the 
throng, he gave generous credit to his prede- 
cessor, John F. Wallace, for the organization 
he had inherited and had modified. He re- 
vealed that 2 years previously, on taking 
charge, he was almost as overwhelmed by 
the vastness of the preparatory work to be 
done as was the President. He added that 
“until Colonel Gorgas had lifted the dark 
cloud which the unsanitary conditions 
placed over the work,” he was doubtful of 
success. 

Appealing to the men, as a friend, to take 
their “little differences and complaints” to 
Chief Engineer Goethals and not to Wash- 
ington, Stevens predicted that the canal 
would be open to traffic by January 1, 1915. 

As evidence of the esteem in which he was 
held, canal employees presented him with 
two bound volumes of 10,000 signatures of a 
petition in which they had requested him 
to reconsider his resignation and remain, 
a gold watch, diamond ring, and a silver 
table set. The last included a tray with an 
engraving showing the completed canal. 

Stevens was visibly moved by the excep- 
tional demonstration. He knew that it 
marked the end of an outstanding chapter 
in his career. With its passing went forever 
his hope of becoming the builder of the 
Panama Canal. 

The next day was Sunday. Many had re- 
mained in Colon overnight. Long before 
departure of the S. S. Panama, the largest 
crowd since United States occupation of the 
Canal Zone, gathered on the pier. At noon 
the Isthmian Canal Commission Band, which 
he had established in 1905, played Auld 
Lang Syne. The Panama slowly left her 
dock and headed toward the sea, amid 
cheers of the spectators and whistles on 
ships in the bay. Stevens, standing at the 
rail with his young son, John F., Jr., looked 
on, pale and sad. 

After returning to the United States, Mr. 
Stevens continued his upward climb in the 
railroad industry, becoming one of the best 
known railroad officials in the country. In 
1917, after declaration of war against Ger- 
many, he went to President Wilson in search 
of an active assignment in the war. As 
Russia was then an ally and in urgent need 
of a competent railroad man in connection 
with its war transport problems, the avail- 
ability of Stevens was timely. Appointed as 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Head of the 
United States Railway Mission to Russia, he 
undertook the difficult tasks involved in op- 
erating and improving its rail systems. 
Later, from 1919 to 1923, he was president 
of the Inter-Allied Technical Beard super- 
vising the Siberian railways. 

In these positions, he observed the start 
and early years of the Communist revolu- 
tion. Accurately assessing the tremendous 
scope of that world conspiracy, he was 
among the first observers to alert responsible 
leaders in the United States as to its 
dangers. 

Returning home in 1923, he later became 
president of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and received many other honors, 
including the John Fritz medal for great 
achievements. He died at Southern Pines, 
N. C., in 1943, at the age of 90 years, keen 
in mind to the end. 

The significance of Stevens’ canal contribu- 
tions, though substantially obscured for a 
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time, has gained stature with the years. He 
rescued the project from possible disaster; 
assembled a major part of the plant and or- 
ganized the forces for construction; planned 
the main features of the waterway and 
brought about the great decision for the 
high-level lake and lock plan; launched the 
enterprise into the era of construction and 
guided the work until its success was a cer- 
tainty. Not only that, Stevens clearly fore- 
saw the necessity for major changes in the 
Pacific lock arrangement, for which he de- 
veloped a plan but was unable to secure its 
adoption. Subsequent studies of canal op- 
erations have established that this plan 
would have supplied the best operational 
canal practicable of economic attainment— 
striking evidence of the high quality of his 
insight. 

A man of eminent vision whose great gifts 
were harnessed to practicality, Stevens made 
no major mistakes, either of engineering or 
policy. His great constructive contributions 
for the Panama Canal have now emerged into 
historical perspective. The facts increas- 
ingly demonstrate that he was the basic 
architect of the Panama Canal. 

I deem it appropriate to close my remarks 
by reading the fine tribute in verse paid by 
Governor Thatcher to the distinguished man 
whom we now honor. It epitomizes in com- 
pact and enduring form the splendid char- 
acter and achievements of John F. Stevens. 


“JOHN FOSTER STEVENS: A TRIBUTE 


“Amongst all those whose labors cleft the 
land 
To blend, as one, the seas at Panama— 
There was none greater than John Stevens; 
and 
The passing years bear witness. 
saw— 
More clearly than the others had foreseen— 
The value of the plan for lock and lake, 
And led Authority—in doubt between 
Diverse designs—the wiser choice to make. 
Possessed of genius rare, with skills supreme 
And ripened knowledge gained from ven- 
tures vast— 
He shaped the molds to vitalize the Dream 
Which had so long persisted in the past. 
His all he gave to serve the Isthmian 
task: 
What more could men demand, or duty 
ask?” 


He fore- 


—Maurice H. Thatcher. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, USMS, 
Superintendent, United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, before the Propeller 
Club, port of Newport News, on the com- 
memoration of Maritime Day, at New- 
port News on May 21, 1956: 

Kincs Pornt: THE ANNAPOLIS OF THz 

MERCHANT MARINE 
(Address by Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, 

USMS, Superintendent, U. S. Merchant Ma- 

rine Academy, before the Propeller Club, 

port of Newport News, on the commemora- 
tion of Maritime Day, at Newport News on 

May 21, 1956) 

Thank you, Mr. Blewett, thank you very 
much. 
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Mr. Sorenson, members and guests of the 
Propeller Club, port of Newport News, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am deely honored at hav- 
ing been invited to address you, the Propeller 
Club, port of Newport News, on your com- 
memoration of Maritime Day. I want to 
thank your president, Mr. Sorenson, and also 
Mr. William Blewett, president of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., and 
former president of your club. As a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the Pro- 
peller Club, port of New York, I bring you 
especial greetings. 

Maritime Day any year is a proud day for 
a man of the sea—especially for the Ameri- 
can, who finds it the day to reflect upon 
the inspirational tradition of the American 
merchant marine, to take measure of mari- 
time America as it stands today, and finaily 
to feel hopeful of the maritime future of 
our great country. 

We have heard much in recent months 
about the encouraging Government-indus- 
try partnership for a sound and continuous 
development of our merchant marine. A 
partnership, which in its optimistic promise, 
is remindful of the inevitable martial 
status question which faced a young lady 
applicant in filling out her employment 
forms; she read the question,.she meditated 
a moment, then answered simply, hopeful. 

But hopeful is not sufficient to describe 
Maritime Day 1956. We are already making 
progress, important progress, to help ma- 
terialize the hopes we all hold. 

National Maritime Day 1956 is making a 
valuable contribution to this end, thanks 
to the public relations policies of the indus- 
try, thanks to the dynamic and objective 
policy of our Government in encouraging 
public understanding of the matter, and 
thanks to the Congressional interest in 
things maritime. 

National organizations like your own have 
made a splendid contribution in letting the 
American people “in” on what's going on in 
their merchant marine and reappraising 
their stake in a dependable commercial fleet. 
The Propeller Club of the United States is 
to be congratulated for this outstanding 
program on a national scale. 

The Maritime Day poster campaign, in 
the inaugural of which I was privileged to 
participate with a selection of Kings Point 
cadets in Washington earlier this month, is 
a fine example of cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and industry in bringing these 
things to the attention of the public. Now 
the plans for a film on our merchant marine 
seem to be materializing. Your interest in 
the 50-50 hearings, and, close to our hearts 
up North, your support of the Kings Point 
permanency legislation also exemplify your 
forceful, productive concern over such 
matters. 

In short, Maritime Day 1956 marks more 
than the historic occasion of the Savannah's 
famous crossing. It marks the real progress 
which is being made toward giving America 
the merchant marine we need. 

Up at Kings Point, we too are looking 
toward the future. The progressive outlook 
ef the Maritime Administration includes, in 
addition to its tonnage replacement con- 
struction program, the development of the 
academy program to keep pace with the 
needs of the industry. 

The first time I came to Newport News was 
in 1919, when I was serving as a cadet in the 
steamer Wentworth. We loaded a cargo of 
coal for Italy and were only in port for about 
2 days. In those times the cadets were re- 
quired to stand the night watches in port so 
that overtime payments to the crew could 
be avoided. However, we did get an oppor- 
tunity to see the city for a few hours and to 
buy an ice cream soda. It was the best ice 
cream soda I have ever had. Eight years 
later while serving as chief officer in the 
steamer Charles E. Harwood, we had dis- 
charged in Norfolk and were outward bound 
for Tampico, Mexico, by way of Jacksonville, 
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Pla., when, having dropped the pilot off Cape 
Henry, the captain became seriously ill, and 
had to go below. When we arrived at Jack- 
sonville I had an ambulance waiting on the 
dock for him and thus I have an affection 
for these parts, having sailed from here on 
@ voyage which was to give me my first 
command. 

My most recent visits have been on memo- 
rable occasions, the launching of the queen of 
the seas, the flagship United States, her trial 
trip and her delivery trip. This ship is a 
magnificent tribute to the people of Newport 
News and to the skill and craftsmanship of 
the employees and staff of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., and to the 
leadership and‘ ability of its president, Mr. 
William Blewett, known to his friends as Bill 
Blewett. This ship really put America back 
on the seas in a big way, recapturing the 
Blue Riband of the western ocean after it had 
been held by our competitors for 100 years. 
Perhaps one of the greatest compliments paid 
to the ship was the enthusiasm with which 
she was greeted upon her arrival, after her 
maiden crossing, by the British who might 
have been forgiven some chagrin after having 
held the Atlantic trophy for so many years, 
but who lined the banks of the Solent by the 
thousands, to cheer her arrival. 

Materiel is of no use without personnel, 
however, and first-class ships must have first- 
class seamen to run them. Of the officers on 
the bridge and in the engine room of the 
United States on that memorable maiden 
voyage, over two-thirds were Kings Pointers, 
graduates of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, which was established in 
1942 for just such a purpose, the manning 
of the ships of our merchant marine with 
well-trained officers, possessed of a high de- 
gree of professional competence, and a well- 
rounded education. 

Actually, the need for a national system 
of training for merchant officers was recog- 
nized by a Government Industry Committee 
as early as 1932, and brought into particular 
focus by the Morro Castle and Mohawk dis- 
asters which occurred in 1934 and 1935, re- 
spectively, and which brought to the atten- 
tion of the public and the Congress the sorry 
state into which our merchant marine had 
fallen in between wars. As a result the Con- 
gress made a thorough study of the maritime 
picture, both materiel and personnel, con- 
gressional committees consulted experts in 
the shipping world and the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 was drawn up. This became the 
magna carta of the modern American mer- 
chant marine, and as enacted, and subse- 
quently amended, it directed that the United 
States Maritime Commission, predecessor of 
the United States Maritime Administration, 
educate American citizens to become officers 
of our merchant marine, to the end that the 
United States might have a “merchant ma- 
rine of the best equipped, safest and most 
most suitable types of vessels, constructed in 
the United States, and manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel.” This was 
the initial step as a Federal venture to de- 
velop a body of highly qualified merchant 
marine officers. From this Kings Point was 
born. 

The Merchant Marine Cadet Corps was es- 
tablished in 1938 and a permanent site 
selected for the Federal Academy in 1941, 
at Kings Point, N. Y., on the north shore of 
Long Island. It is a splendid site, with a 
deepwater basin and fine facilities for sail- 
ing, and it is interesting to note that it was 
purchased from the estate of the late Walter 
P. Chrysler for the nominal sum of $100,000. 
Excellent modern buildings, comfortable 
barracks, classrooms, shops, laboratories, H- 
brary, and so forth, were built, and the whole 
first-rate, modern plant, geared to train and 
educate a thousand young men was con- 
structed at less than the cost of a single 


destroyer. 
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The first prize established for a graduation 
award at the new academy was the Bailey 
Memorial Award, in memory of Mr. Charles 
F. Bailey, for 16 years engineering director 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. The 
apprentice training school at the yard is well 
and favorably known throughout the world 
and the company has always shown a con- 
tinuing interest in our training at Kings 
Point. President Ferguson, President Wood- 
ward, and President Blewett, as successive 
presidents of the Society of Naval Architects 
und Marine Engineers have reviewed our reg- 
iment on Naval Architects Day, and addi- 
tionally, have shown a very real and practical 
interest in the academy, in many ways. 

To return to the establishment of the 
academy. With the coming of World War 
II we actually had on board, at our maxi- 
mum, 2,600 young men in training to be 
ships’ officers. As you in Newport News well 
remember the losses of ships and men were 
very great and there was a pressing need 
for replacements. I think it is a proud part 
of our history that you were able to supply 
those ships and that we had some part in 
supplying well trained officers to man them. 
We have on our war memorial the names of 
212 Kings Pointers who gave their lives, while 
serving in those ships, as a result of enemy 
action. 

I think it not inappropriate at this loca- 
tion to mention the immense achievement of 
the shipyards of this Nation in building in 
an incredibly short time, the 60 million tons 
of merchant shipping which undoubtedly 
gave us the victory. We all remember the 
wolf packs which operated just off our coast 
here, notably at Torpedo Junction, by which 
Hitler hoped to cut the supply line, but 
which, thanks to our shipyards and our 
sailors, was constantly replenished, and the 
supplies went through. 

At the Merchant Marine Academy, after 
the conclusion of the war, we immediately 
cut back and we now have a peacetime com- 
plement of 700 cadets on board, together 
with a class in training at sea, which gives 
us approximately 100 deck officer graduates 
a year, and 100 engineer officers. 

I think you may be interested in knowing 
something of the present course at Kings 
Point. It is a full 4-year course on a college 
level and our aim is to educate the prospec- 
tive officer in all phases of his profession as 
well as in the liberal arts so that when he is 
finished, he is technically highly proficient 
in the most modern methods, and trained 
for leadership, hardened to responsibility, 


_and competent to give orders because he has 


learned to obey. In reality, the course is 
actually a 5-year one, since the 3 years of 
study ashore are 1l-month years, and in 
semester hours total more than the average 
4-year college course. The course is not easy 
one and over 30 percent of the men fall by 
the wayside, but those who graduate can 
really congratulate themselves on a job well 
done. 

We have one of the best electronics de- 
partments, in its particular field, in the coun- 
try, with courses in applied electronics as 
related to modern aids to navigation. I am 
glad to say we have a very fine engineering 
department, a department of nautical 
science, formerly known as the department 
of seamanship and navigation, a department 
of mathematics and science, a department of 
ship management, and a department of his- 
tory and languages, as well as a department 
of naval science, and, of course, a depart- 
ment of athletics. At the end of all this 
the cadet has earned a bachelor of science 
degree, and a license as either a third officer 
or a third engineer depending on which 
course of study he has elected to pursue, 
and a commission as an ensign in the Naval 
Reserve. Most important, I think, is that 
his character has also been trained so that 
he is physically, mentally, and morally 
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equipped to do credit to himself and to his 
ship and to rise in his profession as the 
years go by. 

A part of this character training which 
has proved to be very valuable is the year 
which the cadet spends at sea on board a 
variety of ships learning, under the ship’s 
Officers, some of the many facets of his call- 
ing, and continuing his studies to meet the 
required standards of his instructors at the 
Academy to whom he submits his sea project 
papers for marking. The sea year is the 
second of his 4 years and it serves the dual 
purpose of practical study and of weeding 
out a student who may not be cut out for 
a@ seagoing life. 

The question is sometimes asked, “How 
many of the graduates remain at sea?”’, and 
I should like to answer by quoting my answer 
to the Payne committee questionnaire on 
maritime training recently published: 

“In reaching conclusions relative to the 
number of graduates pursuing their profes- 
sion only the postwar classes, i. e., only those 
classes which graduated from and including 
1949 to the present should be used for the 
following reasons: 

“1. In 1949 the Academy’s first 4-year ca- 
reer class was graduated. 

“2. With the outbreak of World War II, 
career objectives were largely forgotten by 
the young men of our country who hastened 
to volunteer for the Armed Forces or for 
the merchant marine for the purpose of 
defending their country and winning the 
war. At its peak, wartime shipping tonnage 
totaled 60 million tons, which could not be 
maintained in peacetime, and provide em- 
ployment for war-trained merchant officers. 
Similarly, the 11 million men in the Armed 
Forces could not have remained in the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force after the war had they 
desired to. Those who entered Kings Point 
in or subsequent to 1945, and graduated in 
1949, presumably entered with the objective 
of making the sea their career. 

“3. According to statistics prepared by the 
Maritime Administration through the year 
1953, from actual checks of graduates, 62 
percent of the graduates of the year 1949 are 
still following their profession, 52 percent of 
them actually at sea in the merchant serv- 
ice or on active duty with the Navy. Of the 
10 percent who are in steamship companies 
ashore and allied industries no doubt a large 
number have reached the top of their pro- 
fession at sea and then been promoted to 
shore positions in their respective compa- 
nies, such as port captains, engineers, 
marine superintendents, vice presidents, et 
cetera. The percentage of graduates still 
following their profession increases, of 
course, annually, from 1949 to the present.” 

I believe this record will stand up very 
well with the percentages of graduates from 
the other Federal academies who remain on 
active duty. 

I am glad to say that our graduates are 
making a good record and that, for exam- 
ple, of the 16 ships in the Farrell Lines, 11 
are commanded by Kings Point graduates. 
These are all young men in their early 30’s 
and the recently appointed marine superin- 
tendent is also a Kings Point graduate, age 
30, who has several years in command be- 
hind him. We have also a Kings Point 
graduate who is vice president of the Mis- 
sissippi Steamship Co., and a port captain in 
the American President Lines, and we have a 
number of chief engineers, some in the 
largest tankers afloat. Kings Pointers are to 
be found on most bridges and in most 
enginerooms under the American flag. 

As to the future we are greatly encouraged 
by having been made permanent and we al- 
ready have courses in nuclear physics and 
are keeping abreast, and in fact anticipating 
the needs of the ship’s officer of the future. 
‘We recently had on loan from the Newport 
News shipyard an exhibit depicting the man- 
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ner in which they would propose to install 
a@ nuclear plant in a mariner ship conver- 
sion which was very informative and of 
great interest to us all at the academy. Mr. 
Blewett has, I am glad to say, been a stal- 
wart supporter of Kings Point and a fre- 
quent visitor, and I should like to extend an 
invitation to Mr. Sorenson, your president, 
and to each of you personally, to "come up 
and see us some time” and I believe you 
would be pleased with the caliber of the 
young men, of the curriculum, and of the 
whole program underway so vigorously at the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. 
We have of course a large student port of 
the Propeller Club, the Port of Kings Point. 
We at Kings Point feel an unusually large 
measure of pride in Maritime Day 1956, for 
this day marks the first national maritime 
day that the United States of America, and 
particularly the American merchant marine, 
can boast of a permanent United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, a big step for- 
ward in the continuous progress being re- 
corded to help assure maritime America of 
its rightful place as a world maritime leader. 
It has been a pleasure to come and 
visit you tonight and I am greatly indebted 
to you for inviting me and for receiving me 
s0 graciously and hospitably this evening. 





Disabled Are Valuable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, “I’m wearing two hats, one as Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, and the other as national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans,”. said Gen. Melvin J. Maas during 
the opening meeting, Thursday, May 17, 
1956, of the annual meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of some 300 organizations 
affiliated with the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. Then he was speaking in the 
departmental auditorium, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and continued: 

I'm going to step aside, while Maj. Omer 
W. Clark, national legislative director of the 
DAV, turns over to Dick Nixon, our country’s 
Vice President, the prize winning checks, 
from the national headquarters of the DAV, 
which the Vice President will then present 
to the five national essay contest winners, 
whose traveling expenses to Washington, 
D. C., and back home were also paid for by 
the DAV. 


The 5 DAV checks having been pre- 
sented to Vice President Nixon, he in 
turn presented them to the 5 national 
essay contest winners: Alaire Dickson, 
Gooding, Idaho; Kaye Ray, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Theresa Drzal, Johnstown, Pa.: 
Sharon Berg, Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Rodney Nicholson, El Dorado, Ark. 

The Vice President casually remarked 
that he was glad that there was at least 
one young Man among the essay contest 
winners. 

The Vice President also presented a 
beautiful plaque—the President’s tro- 
phy—made by handicapped persons be- 
ing trained by the National Institute for 
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the Crippled and Disabled in New York 
City, to the Outstanding Handicapped 
Person of the Year, Dr. Arthur S. 
Abramson, of New York City, himself 
a wheelchair veteran of World War I, 
in appreciation of him, notwithstanding 
a@ paralysis of the lower portion of his 
body by reason of gunshot wounds, mak- 
ing very outstanding contributions to- 
ward the physical rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans and other handicapped 
persons during the last several years. 

The theme of the 2-day session, and 
of the panel discussions, was that “Dis- 
abled Are Valuable’”—dependable, ap- 
preciative, valuable. ‘The session in- 
cluded discussions as to how to surmount 
the various road blocks toward facilitat- 
ing the employment of the physically 
handicapped, both civilians and veterans. 

Changing from one hat to the other, 
as chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and as national com- 
mander of the DAV, “Mel” Maas—as he 
is known to his friends—has, in both 
capacities, taken advantage of every 
opportunity to point out the advantages 
to employers of employing handicapped 
employables in suitable useful jobs, 
matching the man to the job by utilizing 
his remaining abilities. Surveys, he 
asserts, indicate that, generally speaking, 
handicapped employees lose less time 
because of accidents, absenteeism, or 
indisposition, and are generally more 
productive than able-bodied employees. 

No better investment can be made by 
the Nation, resulting in greater financial 
and humanitarian dividends, than the 
relatively small cost involved in effec- 
tuating the physical and vocational re- 
habilitation of handicapped persons— 
thus enabling them to be converted from 
tax-consuming to tax-paying citizens. 

Though now totally blind, General 
Maas sees in many ways better than 
those who have eyesight. A veteran of 
World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict, rising from the rank of 
private and then corporal in the Marine 
Corps during World War I, General Maas 
has made many contributions to society; 
but he considers his present two positions 
as of paramount importance, in this 
country, and in effect throughout the 
world, because he says human dignity, 
independence for human beings, can be 
obtained only by enabling them to be- 
come useful and self-sustaining. 

“Independence Through Employ- 
ment—Hire Disabled Veterans” is the 
printed message on an attractive Inde- 
pendence Hall 1956 calendar card which, 
several months ago, was distributed to 
some 300,000 employers, under the spon- 
sorship of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, designed to focus their attention 
upon the advantages of employing Amer- 
ica’s disabled defenders. This special 
calendar card indicates “printing costs 
paid by the Irving J. Phillipson rehabili- 
tation fund of the Disabled American 
Veterans’ Service Foundation.” 

These facts I know, by what I have 
read in our newspapers, and because a 
long-time friend of mine, Miles H. Draper 
of Tampa, Fla., is president and chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the DAV 
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Service Foundation. Serving with him 
are Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Daniel W. 
Bell, and Maple T. Harl, of Washington, 
D. C.; Gen. George C. Kenney, Lewis L. 
Clarke, Francis Buono, and Arthur W. 
Procter, of New York City; John L. Golob 
and James L. Monahan, of Minnesota; 
Laurence Curtis, of Boston, Mass.; Boni- 
face R. Maile, of Detroit, Mich.; and 
Floyd L. Ming, of Bakersfield, Calif. 

A past national commander of the 
DAV and former national service direc- 
tor, Millard W. Rice is the foundation's 
executive secretary and full-time execu- 
tive director, with offices at 631 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., NW., Washington, D.C. 

I am told that the Disabled American 
Veterans Service Foundation was created 
by the DAV in 1931, as an incorporated 
trustee under the laws of the State of 
Ohio, to give assurance to donors of a 
continuity of policy as to funds raised: 
and that it has been responsible, during 
the 1948-55 period for appropriating the 
aggregate sum of $2,490,000 to the con- 
gressionally chartered 36-year-old serv- 
ice-giving Disabled American Veterans— 
DAV—in additjon to smaller amounts to 
DAV departments and units by reason of 
localized fund-raising projects. 

Its continuity of policy is assured by 
its method of electing its trustees, 10 
of whom each serve for a 5-year period, 
with 2 expiring each succeeding year, 
whereas the remaining 3 consist of the 
incumbent national commander and 
chairman of the National Finance Com- 
mittee of the DAV and 1 other elected 
for a 1-year term. 

Most of its net funds have been raised 
by the DAV Service Foundation by con- 
ducting annual puzzle contests, but al- 
most immediately after proving the suc- 
cess of such formula, many other or- 
ganizations decided to do likewise, which 
has thus been responsible for diminish- 
ing returns in successive contests. 

Other effective methods for raising 
substantial funds therefore need to be 
developed. Several recent bequests in 
wills have given encouragement to the 
distribution of a lawyers advisory com- 
mittee folder among lawyers who spe- 
cialize in probate work. I am advised 
that up to 20 percent of an individual's 
taxable income, and somewhat less of 
a corporation's taxable income, may be 
deducted for Federal income tax pur- 
poses, when donated to this foundation: 
and thus the Federal Government shares 
in the cost of making donations to such 
Treasury-recognized organizations as 
the DAV Service Foundation and the 
service-giving Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 

The welfare of America’s disabled de- 
fenders is inevitably linked with our 
country’s future welfare and security, 
because our country’s potential future 
war veterans will naturally be impressed 
by the fact that our Nation enables its 
disabled war veterans to become useful 
civilians. ¥ 

Unfortunately, too many of my fellow- 
Americans erroneously assume that gov- 
ernmental benefits to disabled veterans 
are automatically awarded. They fail 
to realize that more claims are denied by 
the United States Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration than are allowed. Ordinarily, 
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it is much more difficult for a disabled 
veteran to prove his case factually and 
technically than it is for an able-bodied 
veteran to prove his entitlement to ben- 
efits under the so-called GI bill of rights. 

The burden of proof to establish his 
claim for service-connection of his dis- 
ability rests upon the disabled veteran 
himself, if official records fail to sub- 
stantiate his claim. Thus proving serv- 
ice connection may necessitate detailed 
specific fact-giving, affidavit evidence, 
which because of the death or disappear- 
ance of buddies and others who know the 
pertinent facts, may be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Because of such technical difficulties, 
the DAV has long maintained the largest 
veteran staff of full-time, paid, expert 
national service officers located in all of 
the regional offices of the United States 
Veterans’ Administration—where they 
have access to the claimant’s official rec- 
ords—to advise and assist distressed, 
disabled veterans, and their dependents, 
how to establish service-connection 
and entitlement to disability compen- 
sation for their handicapping disabili- 
ties, plus needed physical and vocational 
rehabilitation, and finally placement 
into useful self-sustaining employment. 

Thousands of discouraged disabled 
veterans are each year thus converted 
from community liabilities into com- 
munity assets. Each claim is different 
from every other one, just as the prob- 
lem of every handicapped person is dif- 
ferent from every other one. In extend- 
ing much needed service to disheartened, 
disabled veterans, the DAV not only 
benefits scores of thousands of disabled 
veterans, and their dependents, each 
year, but also benefits their respective 
communities, and, in the final analysis, 
our country. The extensiveness and 
effectiveness of their personalized, 
helping-hand services to America’s dis- 
abled war veterans is only in part in- 
dicated by the statistical résumé of their 
activities for the last fiscal year, as 
follows: 

Service connections established_-__. 7,231 


Attendant’s allowances procured-_-. 188 
Death compensation awards__----. 4, 281 
Burial allowances processed___.--.. 1,571 
Public Law 346 benefits obtained... 2, 601 
VA claim files reviewed_.--.------- 299, 096 
Increased compensation obtained... 18, 193 
Noh-service pensions proven_-__.--. 6, 860 
Insurance benefit adjustments_--.. 1, 208 
Public Law 16 benefits obtained_.... 2, 596 
Retirement benefits secured___-.-. 63 


Appearances before rating agencies. 134, 915 


The nationwide service setup of the 
DAV is under the jurisdiction of Capt. 
Cicero F. Hogan. As national director 
of claims, he has his offices at the Dis- 
abled American Veterans national serv- 
ice headquarters at 1701 18th Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

Also located at such national service 
headquarters is the DAV national legis- 
lative director, Maj. Omer W. Clark, for- 
mer Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, and his assistant legislative di- 
rector, Elmer M. Freudenberger, former 
Chief of Claims of the United States 
Veterans’ Administration. Major Clark 
is also chairman of the Disabled Veter- 
ans Committee of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 
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A very important part of the services 
extended by the DAV comes under its 
national director of employment, John 
W. Burris, who is also its national civil 
service officer—also at the same address. 

The administrative activities of its na- 
tional service headquarters are coordi- 
nated by the DAV’s able assistant na- 
tional adjutant, Roland A. Jensen. 

The overall administrative activities 
of the DAV come under the jurisdiction 
of its long-time National Adjutant, Viv- 
ian D. Colby—a wounded Marine of 
World War I—located at the DAV Na- 
tional Headquarters at 5555 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Under his juris- 
diction also comes the DAV’s chief fund- 
raising project—sending out miniature 
automobile license tags to automobile 
owners, by reason of which about 125,000 
sets of lost keys are each year returned 
to their owners, without regard to 
whether they had previously made any 
donation therefor. 

Unfortunately, only about 20 percent 
of the recipients of such key-insurance 
Idento Tags do send back donations to 
the DAY, but those who do so, fortu- 
nately, have enabled the DAV to main- 
tain its some 200 full-time National Serv- 
ice officers, and about 600 employees at its 
Idento Tag plant in Cincinnati—mostly 
disabled veterans, their dependents, and 
other handicapped persons—owned and 
operated entirely by the DAV itself. 

Every automobile owner who receives 
an Idento Tag ought to attach same to 
his key-ring. He is assured that his keys 
will probably be returned to him if lost, 
if the finder deposits them in some Post 
Office box. Prior to the DAV’s adoption 
of this Idento Tag project in 1941, it had 
been conducted commercially, and, on an 
ordered basis, a charge of at least $1.00 
was made therefor. If all the recipients 
of the DAV’s Idento Tags were to make 
a $1.00 contribution, then, together with 
those who are more generous, the DAV 
would show a profit on such project of 
several hundred percent, which would 
enable it to accomplish its long time ob- 
jective of establishing full-time national 
contact officers in all of the some 166 
hospitals maintained by the United 
States Veterans’ Administration 
throughout the country. Bed patients in 
these hospitals are greatly -n need of 
such personalized contacts from trained 
service officers, to advise, counsel, and 
assist them as to their rights and how 
to prove entitlement to same, under the 
some one thousand laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

No charitable donation brings greater 
dividend returns, from a financial and 
humanitarian standpoint, than those 
donations which make it possible for the 
DAV to extend its helping-hand services 
to scores of thousands of distressed dis- 
abled defenders, and their dependents, 
which they so sorely need. 

Direct donations to the DAV are 
greatly needed if it is to be enabled to 
continue to maintain its invaluable, per- 
sonalized services. Many Americans 
may wish to make more substantial do- 
nations by designation of the Disabled 
American Veterans Service Foundation 
as a beneficiary in trust agreements, 
wills, insurance policies, assignment of 
stocks and bonds, and other properties. 
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Incidentally, I am myself a member 
of the DAV, and sincerely believe its 
service activities, locally through its 
some 2,000 local chapters, and nationally 
through its some 200 full-time national 
service officers, to be of paramount im- 
portance to America’s disabled veterans, 
and to their local communities and for 
the future security of America itself. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans who are 
grateful to America’s disabled defenders 
for their sacrifices of parts of their 
bodies or of their health will generously 
support the vitally important rehabili- 
tation service program so effectively 
maintained by the 36-year-old congres- 
sionally chartered Disabled American 
Veterans—DAV—as sponsored and sup- 
ported by its incorporated trustee, the 
Disabled American Veterans Service 
Foundation. 





On Every Dollar Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
for all of us to become better acquainted 
with the spiritual and historical lessons 
left with us for guidance and inspiration 
by the founders of our Republic. One 
of many is found on the back of our $1 
bill, but I dare say, many of us have 
given little thought to the reasoning be- 
hind the symbols there found. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a very fine explanation from the 
Christopher News Notes, No. 75, of May 
1956: 





On Every Doriar Bint 


There’s a powerful lesson on every dollar 
bill. Take a look at the back of one—the 
green side—i. e., the “greenback.” The two 
circles represent both sides of the Great Seal 
of the United States. 

Do you know what the circular symbol on 
the left means? Ask a few friends if they 
understand the significance of the pyramid 
shown there, and the eye above it. 

We made many tests and found that not 
one person in a hundred could explain the 
meaning behind these symbols, even though 
they are on every one of the billion and a 
half $1 bills now in circulation. 


RAY BOLGER HELPS 


So we decided to dig up the facts for one 
of our weekly Christopher television films. 
Hollywood star Ray Bolger appeared in the 
program and explained in a fascinating way 
the spiritual and historical lesson symbolized 
on the back of every dollar bill. We have 
already received so many requests from all 
over the country for a detailed explanation 
that we thought it well to summarize it here 
in the News Notes. 


ORIGIN OF SYMBOLS 


The founders of our country thought it so 
important to express the basic truths of eur 
Nation in the great seal that the matter was 
brought before Congress on the very after- 
noon of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, July 4, 1776. 

Three great leaders, Thomas Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and John Adams were ap- 
pointed as a committee of three to prepare 
the seal.. Six years later, on June 20, 1782, 
after exhaustive study and largely through 
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the efforts of William Barton and Charles 
Thomson, Congress passed a resolution ap- 
proving the final design of the great seal. 


DETAILS WITH A MEANING 


Here are some of the significant details we 
found through our research: 

1. Pyramid: First of all, note the pyramid 
in the left hand circle. It represents the 
material strength of our country. In the 
words of William Barton, who played such 
an important part in designing it, it stands 
for strength and duration. 

2. Eye: Directly above the pyramid is the 
Eye of God which, though separate, com- 
pletes the pyramid. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of putting the spiritual welfare of 
our country above its material prosperity. 
Our Founding Fathers‘ firmly believed that 
our strength was rooted in God and that our 
progress must always be under the watchful 
eye of Providence. 

3. Under God: The words “Annuit Coep- 
tis” circling the top of the seal are once 
again a significant proof of the faith of the 
Founding Fathers and this Nation’s depend- 
ence on God. These words mean: “He (God) 
has favored our undertakings.” 

4. New order: Now look at the three Latin 
words directly under the pyramid—“Novus 
Ordo Seclorum” which means “A new order 
of ages.” They signify that this new re- 
public, which had just been founded, in- 
troduced a new age in the life and freedom 
of the people of the world * * * that it 
ushered in a new era in which the people 
themselves would be able to exercise their 
God-given rights to self-government. 

5. Started in 1776: The roman numerals— 
MDCCLXXVI—at the base of the pyramid 
add up to 1776—the beginning of the United 
States as an independent Nation. 


THE CIRCLE AT THE RIGHT 


Now take a look at the right-hand circle on 
the back of the dollar bill. 

1. Eagle: It first became our national em- 
blem in 1782 when it was chosen for the 
Great Seal as a symbol of strength and vic- 
tory. 

2. States rights: The shield on the eagle’s 
breast signifies self-reliance. It contains 13 
stripes as a reminder that each individual 
State, with its basic rights and responsibili- 
ties, was expected to help protect the free- 
dom of all the States. 

3. The role of Congress: The bar across the 
top of the shield stands for Congress—as the 
unifying and binding force between the 
States. The colors of the bar and stripes are 
red, white, and blue in the seal itself. Red 
signifies hardiness and valor; white, purity, 
and innocence; and blue, vigilance, perse- 
verance, and justice. 

4. Peace comes first: In the right talon or 
claw of .the eagle, you will note an olive 
branch and if you examine it closely, you 
will see that it has 13 olive leaves. In the 
eagle’s left talon is a bundle of 13 arrows. 
Symbolizing the power of peace and war, 
the olive branch and the arrows are a re- 
minder to the 13 States of their obligation 
first to work for peace and against war. 

5. Ring of light: Finally, above the eagle’s 
head is a ring of light in gold, surrounding 
13 stars of silver on a blue field. The stars 





1 (In the book, The History of the Seal of 
the United States, by Gaillard Hunt, pub- 
lished by the State Department in 1909, it 
states on page 12 that Jefferson, Franklin and 
Adams explicitly approved the inclusion of 
the eye of providence in the seal. Then on 
page 42, Mr. Hunt quotes: “The pyramid 
signifies strength and duration. The eye 
over it and the motto allude to the many 
signal interpositions of Providence in favor 
of the American cause.” * * * In the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica under the topic, “Seal 
of the United States,” it states that Benja- 
min Franklin first suggested the “eye of 
Providence in a radiant triangle.”) 
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denote “a new State taking its place and 
rank among other sovereign powers.” 

So you can see how important the great 
seal of the United States really is. In its 
design our Founding Fathers drew a lesson 
that was meant to be handed down for 
generations to come. 

It may interest you to know that the great 
seal is used on official documents, medals, 
currency, Official stationery and publications, 
and in several other ways under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of State, who is cus- 
todian of the seal. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 


If you take a few minutes to familiarize 
yourself with these facts about the great 
seal, you'll be in a position to do a little 
missionary work in passing them on to 
others. Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Take a dollar bill and explain the mean- 
ingful details to members of your own 
family, your friends and fellow workers. 

2. Tell teachers to explain these symbols 
in every classroom. 

3. Remind your local newspapers, radio 
and television stations that they can perform 
a public service by bringing these facts to the 
attention of the public as part of the great 
American heritage that each and all have a 
right to know. 


IF YOU WON’T, WHO WILL? 


In these days when there is widespread 
criticism of how little is known about the 
high ideals on which our Nation is founded, 
it is up to those who believe in God to use 
every opportunity to keep all Americans 
ever conscious of the fact that our whole 
concept of liberty is rooted in divine truth. 

If you won’t, who will? 

By doing nothing, you may be aiding those 
who slowly but surely are striving to de- 
spiritualize every phase of publie and private 
life. Their chief strength is the failure of 
the average good citizen to make his voice 
heard. 

Here is an opportunity for you to spread 
far and wide a few simple facts. Doing 
something positive and constructive like this 
is far more effective than merely complain- 
ing about what’s wrong with your country— 
and your world. 

Don’t forget for one moment what you, 
personally and individually, can do. If you 
are tempted to do nothing, recall the solemn 
warning of Jesus Christ: “He that is not 
with me, is against me” (Matt. 12: 30). 





Let’s Extend and Logically Terminate GI 
Home Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
12, 1956, I introduced H. R. 10469, a bill 
to provide for a 3-year extension of the 
GI home loan program. This measure 
provides for a gradual termination al- 
lowing a 1-month extension for every 2 
months of active service for World War 
II veterans. It further provides that all 
veterans disabled during World War II 
shall receive a full 3-year extension from 
the July 25, 1957, termination date. 

Action in the United States Senate 
Thursday, May 24, recognizes the need 
for an extension of the GI home loan 
program. The Senate has not, however, 
given consideration to the need for a 
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gradual termination nor has it recog- 
nized the adverse effects that an abrupt 
termination will have upon our overall 
economy. Their action reminds me of 
the doctor who, after examining his pa- 
tient—who was sorely in need of 
glasses—prescribed merely an aspirin. 

The entire American public, particu- 
larly the veteran and American business- 
man who are affected by this program, 
are entitled to fair consideration. This 
consideration can be and should be ex- 
tended now in the form of positive and 
final action in this session of the Con- 
gress. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of Friday, May 25, 1956, quoted Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks as 
terming the economy “very spotty to- 
day.” He and Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey pointed to existing 
soft spots’in our economy. It behooves 
us aS Members of this Congress to enact 
an extension of the GI home loan pro- 
gram and uphold the all-important 
home building and related industries. 
An extension with a gradual termina- 
tion will prevent further softening in 
these fields. 

Since April 12, 1956, the date I intro- 
duced this measure, 32 bills calling for 
an extension of this program have been 
introduced by my colleagues in the 
House. Positive recognition of the need 
was further evidenced as I previously 
noted by the United States Senate in 
their affirmative action in calling for 
an extension last Thursday. 


During the 6% weeks since I intro- 
duced this legislation, endorsements 
have been received from DAV, AMVETS, 
home builders, Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation, savings and loan associations, 
realtors, electrical appliance dealers, and 
labor organizations. In addition to this, 
the American Legion, VFW, and other 
veteran organizations have urged Con- 
gress to enact an extension of this pro- 
gram during this session. I have yet to 
receive or hear of any well-founded op- 
position to an extension of this worthy 
program. 

At this time I would like to call my 
colleagues’ attention to several more of 
the numerous letters of endorsement 
which I have received: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FASCELL: The United 
States Savings and Loan League, the nation- 
wide trade association-representing the sav- 
ings and loan institutions of America, and 
its 4,300 member savings and loan associa- 
tions and cooperative banks have gone on 
record in favor of a reasonable extension of 
the GI home-loan program. 

In this connection the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League is pleased to endorse 
your bill, H. R. 10469, which extends the 
program and calis for an orderly and grad- 
ual termination between now and 1960. The 


- philosophy of your measure promises a 


logical and equitable solution to the prob- 
lem of orderly terminating a program which 
has been of invaluable assistance to the vet- 
erans of our country and the Nation as a 
whole. 

In @ recent survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Commerce, it was noted that 
the percentage of American families who own 
their own homes has now reached 59 percent. 
Undoubtedly, the GI home loan program 
contributed significantly toward making us 
a nation of which the majority of families 
own their own homes. The savings and loan 
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industry of America takes pride in this rec- 
ord of home ownership and is doing every- 
thing within its power to encourage home 
ownership and thrift. , 

This bill, H. R. 10469, is definitely in keep- 
ing with our philosophy and we heartily con- 
gratulate you on your efforts in this regard. 
I feel certain that the savings and loan 
business will wholeheartedly support you in 
this important endeavor.” 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN SLIPHER, 
Staff Vice President, 
United States Savings and Loan League. 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN FasceLt: The Dade 
County Central Labor Union wants you to 
know how much it appreciates your work 
in our Nation’s Capital in behalf of good 
government and the welfare of all the people. 
We are especially grateful for your efforts 
in behalf of low-cost housing. So many 
of our people still do not have decent places 
to live and this is the only way that they 
ever will get them. 

We have gone on record in approval and 
commendation of your work and accomplish- 
ments. 

Very truly yours, 
EpGAR CHAMBERS, 
Secretary, Dade County Central La- 
bor Union. 





Dear Mr. FASCELL: We very much appreci- 
ate the reprint enclosed with your letter 
under date of April 27 showing the very able 
manner in which you presented this bill to 
extend the GI home-loan program to the 
House. ~™ 

We believe that you have a practical solu- 
tion to a serious problem, and hope that the 
Congress will agree with you to the extent 
that they will pass your measure without 
any unnecessary delay. 

If there is anything we can do to assist, 
please advise. Again thanking you for your 
very fine cooperation, we are, 

Sincerely, 
FLORIDA BUILDING INDUSTRY COUNCIL, 
H. Simpson, Secretary. 





Dear REPRESENTATIVE FASCELL: The board 
of governors of this association has read with 
interest and approval your speech of April 
21, 1956. It is in entire agreement with your 
suggestion and has asked me to send to you 
the enclosed copy of the resolution adopted 
today. 

With kindest regards. 

Very cordially yours, 
MorTGaGE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREATER MIAMI, 
CHARLES CONTOPOULO, 
Secreary-Treasurer. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Honorable DANTE B. FASCELL, 
a Member of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Florida, 
made a noteworthy speech in the House of 
Representatives on April 12, 1956, in which 
he strongly recommended the extension of 
the GI home-loan program, a copy of which 
speech is contained in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, and which speech has been studied 
by the undersigned organization; and 

Whereas this organization likewise strong- 
ly recommends the extension of the said GI 
home-loan program, believing such exten- 
sion to be in the public interest, as well as 
in the interest of all mortgage lenders: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Mortgage Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater Miami, That Hon. DANTE 
B. Fascet, be commended for his forthright 
position with reference to the proposed ex- 
tension of the GI home-loan program; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That this association strongly fa- 
vors, and urges the adoption of, appropriate 
legislation and action to etxend the GI home- 
loan program; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL and a 
copy thereof spread upon the records of this 
association. 

Adopted at Miami, Fla., this 21st day of 
May 1956. 

MorTGAGE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREATER MIAMI, 





DeaR Mr. FaScELL: Received your copy of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD in which you pre- 
sented your speech for the extension of the 
GI home loan program. We all feel that 
this is a wonderful thing. I do not know 
whether you sent a copy to other brokers 
in this area or not. In the event you haven't, 
I will be glad to do that*for you. 

Yours truly, 
Wa Ter A. STADNIK, 
Realtor, Miami Springs Realty. 





Dear Dante: We are writing in reference 
to the speech you made on the extension of 
the GI home loan program, Thursday, April 
12, 1956. 

We would like to go on record and state 
that we agree with everything you have 
brought forth to the 84th Congress, second 
session. 

We, who deal in the building and financ- 
ing of GI houses can greatly see the need 
for the extension of this program. We know 
this need will not only affect the mortgage 
men, the builders and the GI’s but will also 
affect the prosperity and the economy of this 
country if such termination is allowed to 
come to an abrupt ending on July 25, 1957, 
which is the termination of said legisiation 
now of record. 

Yours very truly, 
Rew But.pers, INC., 
WARREN G. REID, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 





Dear DaNnreE: Just a line to tell you that I 
think your bill providing for gradual termi- 
nation of the VA program in an orderly man- 
ner is an exceptionally sound and well con- 
ceived piece of legislation. 

I certainly hope it will be enacted and be- 
lieve that it would work to the best interests 
of the veterans, the public and the Nation 
as a whole. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. V. WALKER, 
Executive Vice President, First Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Miami. 





Dear Sm:As an active builder, realtor, and 
mortgage loan correspondent in the northern 
Virginia area, I have recently reviewed the 
type of client that have been purchasing our 
homes and brokerage properties, and for 
your information, they fall in the following 
categories: 8 percent conventional, 4 percent 
FHA, 88 percent GI. 

As you readily evaluate, the curtailing of 
the GI program would hit this area with a 
terrific impact. Therefore, we request that 
you eagerly pursue the approval of Repre- 
sentative FAasce.u’s bill to extend the Virgi- 
nia home guaranty program for an addi- 
tional 3 years, in order that an abrupt ter- 
mination of this program does not create an 
unhealthy and inflationary effect on the en- 
tire Nation’s economy. 

If we can be of any further assistance in 
developing other necessary statistics for you, 
please call on this firm. 


ARTHUR PoMPONIO, 
M. Pomponio & Sons, Inc., 
Builders, 
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DEAR DANTE: You are to be commended 
for your bill, H. R. 10469, as the veterans 
sure need some aid. 

If I can do anything to help at any time, 
let me know. 

Your friend, 
W. C. JOHNSON, 
Business Manager, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. 





DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FASCELL: The mem- 
bers of local union No. 359, IBEW, who num- 
ber 1,150, wish for me to convey to you their 
feelings in regard to the extension of the 
GI home loan program. 

At the last regular business meeting of 
local 359, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in re- 
gard to the extension of the GI home loan 
program was fully discussed and it is the 
wishes of the members of this local to in- 
form you that we are in full support of ex- 
tension of the GI home loan program. 

Very truly yours, 
LEonARD W. SprRING, 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 


It is obvious from the endorsements 
from organizations representing millions 
of Americans that definite steps and 
final action to extend this program must 
be taken. It is extremely important that 
the veteran home buyers, the home build- 
ers and the thousands of others that 
produce materials for this industry be 
given advance notice as to what to ex- 
pect in the way of legislation in this field. 

Any action calling for an abrupt ter- 
mination will have adverse economic ef- 
fects on our economy. The only logical 
way to terminate the program is through 
@ gradual process based on length of 
service. A committee study of this pro- 
posal could effect the proper solution to 
a gradual termination. 

Let us extend the GI home loan pro- 
gram and provide for a gradual termina- 
tion. 





Quiet Heroism Leads Above and Beyond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to your attention 
an act of heroism on the part of William 
Kennedy, AD2, a mechanic on a Navy 
bomber operating out of ‘Naval Air 
Station, Jacksonville, Fla. A crash land- 
ing of an 80,000 pound P2V Neptune 
bomber was averted there last week 
through the ingenuity and courage of 
Mr. Kennedy. When the plane was be- 
ing landed, it was discovered that the 
nose wheel would not drop and lock in 
position through any normal procedure. 
Thereupon, Kennedy tied a rope around 
his waist and climbed down into the 
nose wheel well and released the locks 
by hand. The wheel still did not drop 
far enough and Kennedy made a second 
descent and finally successfully locked 
the wheel in a safe position. Because of 
the tight quarters Kennedy had to do all 
of the work without a parachute. Ken- 
nedy is a native of East Bradford, R. I., 
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but has now become a real hero in Jack- 
sonville. A fitting tribute was paid to 
him by an editorial in the Florida Times- 
Union dated May 25, as follows: 

Quiet Heroism LEADS ABOVE AND BEYOND 


It was action “above and beyond the call 
of duty” by William E. Kennedy, local air- 
man, that prevented the crash landing of a 
Neptune bomber here. He climbed into the 
nose wheel well at great risk to himself to 
release a locked landing gear. 

Not all people are capable of such action. 
Many are incapable cf facing the physical 
dangers of such a deed, but there are many 
more who are simply incapable of doing any- 
thing other than taking care of themselves. 
The idea of going beyond the Call of duty 
just does not occur to them. 

Shylock in The Merchant of Venice, is the 
classic literary example of the character who 
takes the last pound of flesh in everything he 
does. At the other extreme in life are those 
who are constantly giving something more 
than what is required—whether it is in 
daring, or devotion, or dedication to one’s 
daily tasks. 

This attitude above and beyond the call 
of duty is well dramatized in the work of 
military personnel, but it is by no means 
restricted to the military sphere. In every 
walk of life we find people who realize that 
you get what you give, and who therefore 
do not limit their efforts to a minimum. 

Thoreau once said “the mass of men lead 
lives of quiet desperation.” But to the ex- 
tent this is true, it is also true that many 
of them lead lives of quiet heroism, for they 
do not yield to desperation. Hard as life 
may be, they continue to seek to do more 
than merely what is enough to get them by. 

Often their excellence earns little recogni- 
tion. It may win for them the gratitude 
of those who benefit from it, or in cases 
where it is exhibited in work it may win 
for them a degree of employment security. 
But fame is not necessarily the reward of 
those who give, even if they give much: 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their 
way.” 


What they have is not the applause of 
listening senates, but the knowledge that 
they have been true to themselves by doing 
more than just getting by. There are thou- 
sands who though humble and nameless re- 
act heroically and rise above and beyond the 
call of duty to make this a better world. 
Their reward is of the sort which Vachel 
Lindsay described in the Eagle That Is For- 
gotten: 


“To live in mankind is far more than to live 
in a name, 

To live in mankind, far far more than to 
live in a name.” 





World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include a copy of a letter addressed to 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minis- 
ter Bulganin by Mr. Clifford R. Johnson, 
106 Campus Road, Staten Island 1, N. Y., 
on the subject of world peace. 
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Mr. Johnson's letter follows: 
STATEN ISLAND, 
New York City, N. Y., March 26, 1956. 
President Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House. 
Prime Minister Nrmo.ar A. BULGANIN, 
The Kremiin. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT AND MR. PRIME MIN- 
IsTER: The unusual depth of sincerity in be- 
half of world peace as expressed by both of 
you during the past year, inspires and per- 
suades me that the time has come to send 
this communication. 

I am writing to you as the author of an 
atomic age peace proposal which has been 
deservingly described as the political form- 
ula for constructing the spiritual equivalent 
of the H-bomb for preventing wars of 
aggression . 

Needless to say, I have taken full cogni- 
zance of your views as expressed in the pub- 
lished accounts of your exchange of letters 
(starting September 19, 1955, to March 1, 
1956). 

Your comments upon the issues discussed 
make a lot of sense to me. 

But let us be quite frank. Both countries 
are getting nowhere. There is very definitely 
a need for a new approach. This letter has 
the answer if you will forgive me for being 
so confident. 

As you both well know, the fear of sudden 
and surprise attack is the root of the ten- 
sions and armament race now gripping both 
nations. The reason for this fear, and you 
must be profoundly aware of it, is the simple 
fact that at the present time a comparatively 
few men in both countries have an influen- 
tial voice in making the decision for peace 
or war. Peacemaking by the few is as out- 
dated and unworkable in this atomic age as 
would be bows and arrows in a struggle 
against nuclear weapons. Peacemaking by 
all is the amazingly simple answer. Its proof 
rests on the following statement. That the 
common people of all countries are definitely 
opposed to war, is universally recognized and 
acknowledged. Hence, it follows very logi- 
cally if they had something to say about it, 
there would be no global wars. 

Peacemaking by all would be on the road 


to becoming an effective reality if both the ~ 


United States of America and the U.S. S. R. 
would sign an agreement for the adoption 
of the following proposal: 

I. Each country would allow all its quali- 
fied voters to participate in a national ref- 
erendum or plebiscite to decide the issue of 
starting armed aggression against any nation. 

II. No referendum to be held if the nation 
is attacked by armed invasion or if the 
United Nations asks each member nation to 
supply its quota of men for a police action. 

III. This agreement would only go into 
effect when provisions I and II would be 
incorporated into the written constitution 
of both countries and the United Nations 
Charter. 

Such a political formula (or its equiv- 
alent) for registering accurately public opin- 
ion, is the atomic age answer for preventing 
world war III. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a 
majority of the voters of either the United 
States of America or the U. S. S. R. voting 
in favor of attacking the other, in view of 
their record of historic friendship. After 
this system has been in use for some time, 
there will be such a great sense of confidence 
developed that it will be relatively simple 
to work out the problems of disarmament. 
The problem of the prohibition of atomic 
weapons would evaporate. 

And could there be any better warning 
system devised, than a nation debating and 
then voting on a question of committing 
armed aggression? 

Very obviously my proposal would effec- 
tively correct or neutralize the limitations 
of your ground inspection and aerial pho- 
tography plans. Leaving the warmaking 
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power in the hands of a few men who secretly 
make the decision is the real cause of the 
fear of sudden and surprise attack.' This 
universal practice needs to be -eplaced with 
the referendum process as soon as possible 
so that the common people can enjoy the 
maximum benefits of the atomic age. 

It is so appropriate to recall that both 
East and West have spoken a lot about the 
subject of free elections and peace-loving 
states. 

The Constitutions of both countries are 
exactly alike when it comes to ignoring the 
electoral process with respect to a declara- 
tion of war based on popular will. And to 
capture the will of the majority is of course 
the heart of my proposal. The world would 
benefit enormously from the example of 
both countries in extending and strengthen- 
ing the electoral process which is the basis 
of so many problems, including elections 
in Germany. My proposal could be applied 
to Germany and so remove the threat of 
German militarism. 

My proposal would of course abolish or 
neutralize the effects of the indispensible 
leader type of government which so largely 
caused World War II. 

Peacemaking by all represents rule by the 
majority which is the most precious prin- 
ciple of good government. Bad government 
produces today’s tensions. It is as simple 
as that. 

The reason peaceful coexistence is so 
shaky at present is because it rests on such 
a small base (peacemaking by the few). 
Peacemaking by all represents the very 
largest base for building the most endurable 
structure of peaceful coexistence, It is an 
accepted engineering principle that the 
bigger the base, the more stable the struc- 
ture. 

My proposal could be made a part of your 
proposed friendship treaty (or any other 
tension-reducing agreement) as a starter 
and later it could be incorporated as an 
amendment in the U. N. Charter by using 
it as a definitien for a peace-loving state. 

Such an amendment would transform the 
U. N. into an effective atomic-age organiza- 
tion which would eliminate the need for all 
the existing little U. N.’s on both sides. You 
are both in agreement as to the need for a 
stronger U.N. A treaty is always in danger 
of becoming “a scrap of paper” unless it is 
written into a nation’s constitution. If both 
countries adopt my proposal its acceptance 
by the U. N. would almost be automatic. 

I am in full agreement with both of you 
when you speak about the need for deeds and 
not just words as the best prerequisite for 
establishing a basis for peace. This all boils 
down to the need for honesty. My proposal 
would enable a maximum of honesty on the 
part of all people to be effectively utilized to 
prevent war. 

It is sheer folly to think that either coun- 
try would be willing to really weaken its 
position in any way with respect to the other 
under existing conditions. 

Here is where my proposal could break the 
logjam. Can you just imagine the effect on 
public opinion in both countries if you would 
make a simultaneous appeal to start the ball 
rolling with respect to the prineiple em- 
bodied in my proposal? Such a daring dis- 
play of honesty of intentions would be an 
unsurpassable expression of dynamic deeds 
at the very top levels of both governments. 
Such an appeal would immediately receive 
the enthusiastic support of peace-loving 
peoples throughout the world because they 
would clearly realize that their desire for 
peace could be effectively harnessed for the 
first time in history. 

No two other persons in the world today 
can do so much with such little effort to 
help establish the right conditions for a 
sound and lasting peace. 

I humbly and prayerfully ask both of you 
to peruse this letter so that the understand- 
ing of all peoples may be effectively used to 
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prevent wars of aggression and thus establish 
the best political climate for a workable dis- 
armament in our time and so speed the day 
when your children’s grandchildren or gen- 
erations yet unborn will no longer be re- 
quired to study the art of war. 
With sincere best wishes, 
Yours for peacemaking by all, 
CuiIFFoRD R. JOHNSON. 





French-American Friendship Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address delivered by Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams, of Michigan, at the first 
annual dinner held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on Sunday, 
April 29, 1956, under the auspices of the 
newly organized French-American Na- 
tional Friendship Committee, a group of 
American citizens of French descent and 
American friends of France. 

I include also a brief press report of 
the event. 

ApprREss BY Gov. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, OF 
MICHIGAN, AT First ANNUAL FRENCH-AMER- 
ICAN FRIENDSHIP DINNER, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Hore., Apri 29, 1956 


The Frenchman and the American alike 
regard liberty as being of the very essence 
of a happy, meaningful life. Equality before 
the law has become a firmly entrenched goal 
for us and has also come to mean freedom 
from discrimination because of race, reli- 
gion, or national origin. Fraternity is un- 
derstood as encompassing brotherhood and a 
respect for the dignity of one another in 
social relationships. 

We Americans have not yet achieved in 
the full the three-part goal of democracy. 
We sometimes tread on civil rights and thus 
infringe upon the concept of liberty; We 
have a long way to go before our racial and 
ethnic groups can agree that equality and 
fraternity are indeed a part of the American 
way of life. But our goals clearly stand 
before us, their signal beacons undiminished 
by the momentary clouds of social conflict. 

The French have not achieved liberty, 
equality, and fraternity in full measure, 
either. France of today, even discounting 
fully the exaggerations we so commonly hear, 
is a land of cross-currents of enormous prob- 
lems. 

But France enjoys much the same demo- 
cratic heritage that we do. This great heri- 
tage is one that will prevail over transitory 
issues of the day, no matter how serious or 
insoluble these issues may appear at the 
moment of conflict. This tradition of de- 
mocracy is our best assurance that France 
will remain a free, democratic nation; that 
she will solve her problems within the noble 
framework which her tradition has afforded 
her, and that she will continue on into the 
far distant future as one of the genuine 
leaders of the free world. 

In these days the free world is being 
threatened by a vast totalitarian monster, 
centering around international communism. 
It is therefore more urgent than ever that 
the two citadels of freedom, France and 
the United States, stand together in strength 
and harmony. 

Of late I have been disturbed by refer- 
ence to what our present United States 
Ambassador to France has called “an in- 
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creasing misunderstanding” between our two 
countries, with regard to some of our com- 
mon problems. 

It is natural that all men will not agree 
on all things. But I would ask, does not 
this so-called “misunderstanding” come in 
no small part from the fact that we have 
permitted barriers to be erected between our 
countries, which have impeded the normal 
‘flow of free trade, and the normal exchange 
of ideas between us? 

Close understanding comes not only from 
common historical interests. It grows also 
out of economic and cultural exchange. 

Free trade is the firm basis on which 
Frenchmen and Americans must continue 
their long friendship. Every year, our two 
countries exchange more than a half-billion 
dollars in goods, not even counting our trade 
with French areas outside Europe. 

“Trade not aid” sounds good as a slogan— 
but like other slogans it is meaningless, 
and even harmful, if not lived up to in 
practice. 

Not to allow our allies to obtain a de- 
servedly larger share of our growing mar- 
ket in this time of great American pros- 
perity is dangerous to all of us. At the best, 
it makes us look like people who do not 
practice what we preach. At the worst, it 
provides Soviet agents with a ready-made 
tool, of deadly potency, to be used for the 
purpose of turning our friends against us 
with false promises of economic assistance 
which can only ensnare free peoples in the 
mesh of Communist control. 

When tariffs are irresponsibly raised, 
quotas set up, and complicated customs and 
banking regulations established, the slogan 
“trade not aid” becomes a dangerous mock- 
ery. How can other countries accept our 
promises of economic aid, when we are rais- 
ing tariffs on everything from bicycles to 
watches, and imposing banking restrictions 
which make healthy economic relationships 
impossible? 

Prosperous and happy citizens in other 
free countries are the only good insurance 
against the inroads of communism. If the 
farmers and factory workers of France bene- 
fit from better wages and better prices— 
which only increased American trade can 
give them—then both we and they are the 
gainers. Then, and only then, will we be 
able to allay these “misunderstandings” 
of which the present American Ambassador 
to France spoke the other day. The only 
shame is, that by shortsighted policies we 
should have permitted such problems to 
arise in the first place. 


Press REPORT 


The first annual French-American friend- 
ship dinner was held Sunday, April 29, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, under the sponsorship 
of the French-American National Friendship 
Committee, a new organization founded by 
American citizens of French descent and 
American friends of France. Over 300 guests 
were present. 

Guest of honor was Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, of Michigan, who underlined the 
necessity of French-American understand- 
ing and emphasized that France will always 
remain the traditional ally of the United 
States. 

Other speakers included Comte Jean 
Vyaud De Lagarde, Consul General of France; 
Carmine G. De Sapio, secretary of the State 
of New York; and Dr. Albert Simard, chair- 
man of the dinner committee and past presi- 
dent of the French-speaking societies of 
New York. : 

Also, Michael Cieplinski, commissioner of 
nationalities relations, New York City, and 
Jean Hesse, president of the Comite Central 
des Societies Francaises de New York and 
French War Veterans. 

Arme J. Foranp, Democrat, Rhode Island, 
the only American Congressman of French 
descent, served as dinner chairman and Gov. 
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Averell Harriman, of New York, was honorary 
chairman of the sponsoring committee. 

Rev. Jean Maynard, Father Armand Moris- 
settee, and Rabbi Samuel M. Silver repre- 
sented the major religions present. 

Guest artists included Miss Hope Hamp- 
ton, Mildah Polia, Louis Quilico, Arnita Fer- 
guson, and the Groupe Folkloric Breton. 

A committee of young women in French 
costume distributed French roses and small 
bottles of French cognac to the dinner 
guests. 

Both Governor Williams and Secretary De 
Sapio laid strong emphasis upon the need 
for encouraging free trade between the 
United States and France and called for the 
removal of economic barriers impeding the 
exchange of goods between the two coun- 
tries. 





Communism and Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Mdy 28, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Dr. Stefan T. Possony, professor of po- 
litical science at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., entitled “Commu- 
nism and Airpower: A Survey of Possible 
Communist Air Strategies”: 

COMMUNISM AND AIRPOWER: A SURVEY OF 
PosSsIBLE COMMUNIST AIR STRATEGIES 


(By Dr. Stefan T. Possony) 


Marx and Engels died before the advent 
of aviation. Lenin did not show much in- 
terest in military airpower. Stalin’s pro- 
nouncements on the subject are rather nega- 
tive and highly reminiscent of the some- 
what prejudiced statements made in the 
United States by World War I generals and 
admirals to the congressional committees 
investigating military aviation in the 1920's. 
It is therefore quite true that there is no 
such thing as a Communist doctrine on 
airpower and that Communist military ex- 
perts have shown little interest in, or under- 
standing of, the problems of aerial warfare. 
Not surprisingly, many military analysts in 
the West have concluded that Soviet mili- 
tary leaders do not ascribe as much signifi- 
cance to strategic air warfare as do Ameri- 
can and British strategists. 

We should not be too hasty with such 
deductions. Soviet strategy is not neces- 
sarily planned in strict accordance with the 
obiter dicta of late Communist redemp- 
tors or their living apostles. There may be 
many reasons, including security and de- 
ception, why Soviet military writers do not 
want to talk about nuclear air war or are 
content with plagiarizing statements by 
Western preatomic soldiers. Rather than 
deal with Soviet doctrinal writings, we 
should look at what the Soviets actuaily 
have been doing. Two important facts stand 
out: 

1. Since the early twenties Soviet military 
leaders, including the celebrated Marshal 
Tukhachevsky, have shown great interest 
in airpower. If they did not succeed in 
building strong strategic air forces before 
1945, it was not for want of trying but for 
lack of industrial and technological re- 
sources, 

2. Since the end of World War II, and 
particularly since the emergence of a truly 
productive aeronautical industry in Russia, 
the Soviets have made great strides in the 
development of their air forces. Never be- 
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fore in history has an air force developed 
so fast and on so vast ascale. It is also prob- 
ably true that, relatively speaking, the 
Soviet Union is devoting more resources to 
airpower than any other major nation. 
There is a possibility that even in absolute 
terms their investments in airpower are cur- 
rently the largest in the world. The growth 
of the Red air forces has been particularly 
rapid in the last 3 or ¢ years, during which 
time they have acquired modern jet air- 
craft in all combat categories. It is incon- 
ceivable that the Soviets would have under- 
taken their gigantic aerial program if they 
did not believe in the overriding future im- 
portance of airpower. 

Regardless of the dogmas of the dead, the 
Soviet. strategic position has undergone a 
profound change since 1945. Until the de- 
feat of Germany and perhaps until the Com- 
munist conquest of China, the primary mis- 
sion of the Soviet armed forces was to pre- 
pare for operations on the Eurasian land 
mass. Surface operations in Europe and 
Asia still are a most important Soviet se- 
curity interest, and ground forces must con- 
tinue to play a key role in their military 
thinking. 

But since 1945 or 1946 Soviet leaders have 

* chosen to consider the United States as their 
main opponent. Accordingly they must de- 
velop a weapons system with which they 
can prevent the United States from threat- 
ening the Soviet Union with nuclear air 
attack. It is a fact that the United States 
could exert exceptionally strong military 
pressure against the vital centers of the So- 
viet Union. Therefore unless the U.S. S. R. 
develops a weapons system that presents an 
equally strong threat against the vital cen- 
ters of American strength, it would be in a 
significantly inferior strategic position. In 
fact the Communists would be allowing the 
United States to threaten them with uni- 
lateral atomic warfare. As long as the 
United States is able to destroy Baku or 
Sverdlovsk, the Russians must be able to de- 
stroy Pittsburgh or Houston. 

Even the most ardent believer in surface 
force must realize that there is no practical 
way for the U. S. S. R. to put real pressure 
on the United States and at the same time 
extricate itself from a dangerous threat to 
its international aspirations, except by creat- 
ing intercontinental airpower. Moreover, 
distances, the size of American cities and in- 
dustrial installations, and the firepower re- 
quirements to destroy such targets render 
nuclear weapons indispensable. Without 
them the Soviet Union can present no real 
military threat against the United States. 
The development of intercontinental nuclear 
airpower is thus an ineluctable necessity 
for the U.S. S. R. 

It is certain that the Kremlin has analyzed 
its strategic problem in these or similar 
terms. That it has is borne out by the man- 
ner in which the U. S. S. R. has been de- 
veloping military aviation. But this does 
not necessarily mean that the Soviets must 
adopt strategic airpower as their one and 
only weapons system or that they must 
emulate American air strategy. The Soviets 
have great faith in the efficacy of their tradi- 
tional conflict technique. They have gone 
on record time and again that combined 
weapons systems are far more powerful than 
any single “master weapon,” however de- 
vastating. A large nation does not build a 
weapons system by beginning from scratch 
but integrates the new arm with existing 
forces and techniques. This must be par- 
ticularly true in the case of the Soviets who, 
in their combined military and nonmilitary 
weapons systems, possess a unique conflict 
tool, the value of which they have never 
doubted. We can deduce, therefore, that 
they will make every attempt to integrate 
their new aerial weapons with their existing 
Communist conflict machine, both to in- 
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crease the power of air operations and to 
improve the effectiveness of their older 
capabilities of conflict and conquest. 

WAR OF COEXTERMINATION 

It seems inevitable that the Soviet leaders 
have decided, first, to go all out for the de- 
velopment of nuclear airpower and, second, 
to combine their aerial weapons system with 
their other organizations for conflict, par- 
ticularly with the international Communist 
apparatus. But having made these two de- 
cisions, a third problem must loom large in 
their minds. Since the United States now 
operates under a policy of avoiding war, the 
Soviet Union has the capability of launching 
the initial strike. In the nuclear age the 
belligerént who attacks first holds an over- 
whelming strategic advantage, far superior 
to the frequently decisive advantages which 
surprise aggressors possessed in past wars. 
The nuclear aggressor stands an excellent 
chance of reducing his opponent’s capability 
to counterattack or retaliate. 

But the same power of atomic weapons 
which confers on the aggressor this dividend 
in strength paradoxically may vitiate his 
strategy of nuclear blitz. If only a fraction 
of a retaliatory force can strike back at him, 
devastation could be large enough to destroy 
the cohesion of his social fabric. The ad- 
vantages gained from surprise initiation of 
the conflict through massive atomic attack 
thus may prove quite illusory, irrespective 
of the possibility that the destruction in the 
attacked country might exceed the devasta- 
tion in the aggressor nation. This is par- 
ticularly true in a hypothetical war between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. By 
and large, Soviet industrial targets are more 
vulnerable than targets in the United States, 
and the Soviet Government is far less as- 
sured of popular support than the United 
States Government. 

Accordingly the Soviets cannot adopt a 
strategy which would lead to a nuclear duel, 
nor any strategy in which they would be the 
recipients of a substantial number of atomic 
weapons. Whether 500 or 5,000 nuclear 
bombs would be required to terminate the 
life of the Communist dictatorship is im- 
material. Soviet leaders must consider the 
grave risk that the survival chance of their 
regime would be diminished if Russia were 
subjected to nuclear bombardment on any 
significant scale. They cannot hope to fight 
a war without loss or risk; however, since 
the destruction of the United States is not 
an ‘objective in itself but merely the most 
important stép toward their goal of world 
conquest, they must try to wage war in such 
a manner that Communist power will be 
increased rather than diminished in relation 
to that of third nations. The mutual exter- 
mination of the United States and the Soviet 
Union may leave the military power of other 
nations intact—including some which today 
are considered weak. Regardless of the po- 
litical and material fate of the United States, 
the strength of many surviving or neutral 
nations could then be adequate to overcome 
whatever Communist power might remain 
in the ruins of Soviet Russia. Hence the 
Communist strategists cannot accept a war 
concept which would entail the destruction 
of the primary base of the world revolution. 
The question arises: how can the Soviet 
Union defeat the United States without be- 
ing destroyed even in victory? 


SOVIET STRATEGIC CONCEPTS 


To a Western mind the problem of vic- 
tory with survival may seem like the tra- 
ditional one of squaring the circle, but 
to Communist conflict thinkers, with their 
long experience in revolutionary operations, 
the problem is hardly novel. For many gen- 
erations Communists have grappled with the 
task of overthrowing a government vastly 
superior in power to their revolutionary or- 
ganizations. While fighting its more pow- 
erful foe, the Communist Party had to make 
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every effort to avoid destruction at the hand 
of a government which had it only willed, 
could have exterminated the revolutionaries. 

Logic and experience have indicated that 
successful revolution is the result of three 
distinct factors: 

1. Freedom of action: A strong and de- 
termined government, especially of the au- 
tocratic or dictatorial type, can suppress any 
significant revolutionary activities. Against 
such a government sustained subversive op- 
erations are possible only in the form of 
propaganda from exile, that is, only in pre- 
paratory efforts. The establishment of ef- 
fective revolutionary forces and the acqui- 
sition of revolutionary striking power can 
occur only after oppositional and revolution- 
ary activities have been legalized and when 
the bulk of these activities is being pro- 
tected by political and constitutional means 
against repression. Hence the first require- 
ment of the revolutionary is the acquisition 
of freedom of action. 

2. Simultaneous pressure: The gradual 
growth of revolutionary strength within the 
framework of a state granting political free- 
dom does not by itself enable the revolution- 
aries to seize the government. It is con- 
ceivable that by evolutionary means revolu- 
tionaries may acquire ever more influence 
on the state and society and ultimately send 
their representatives into the government. 
The danger of relying exclusively on such a 
process of gradual advance and frequent 
stops, however, is that it lasts too long. The 
cohesion and resolve of the revolutionary 
movement may falter; its motivation may 
fall out of tune with the times. As revolu- 
tionaries reach cabinet status, their fervor 
abates—it happened to the Socialists of the 
Second International—while the rank and 
file revolutionaries grow old and contented 
and become opposed to strife and risk. 
While building up their organizations and 
strongholds revolutionaries must at the same 
time exert pressure, submit to counter- 
pressure, precipitate events, and ultimate- 
ly seize the government and smash it—as 
Lenin told them. The existing order must 
be destroyed, not merely modified or 
usurped. But before the revolution gets to 
that point, the state machinery, and in a 
broader sense the entire social structure, 
must be fatally weakened and disintegrated, 
either through inner decay or by termite 
tactics. 

Moreover, both as a result and as a cause 
of social disintegration, deep-seated dissatis- 
faction and widespread disaffection must 
exist among the populace of the nation. 
This disaffection must manifest itself in 
such rebellious activities as mass strikes, 
large-scale passive resistance, disobedience, 
desertion among the military, and during 
the last phases of the process of decay, in 
the appearance of large rebellious crowds 
and insurrectional and terror bands in the 
streets. Until rebellious movements assume 
a truly mass character and while the govern- 
ment is still able to put down rebellions and 
uprisings, the state has not yet been disinte- 
grated. In a truly revolutionary situation 
either the government no longer dares to 
use its security forces, or else the security 
forces themselves have become utterly un- 
dependable. Also in a revolutionary situa- 
tion the rebellious masses no longer fear 
repression but continue to demonstrate, rise, 
and attack, regardless of casualties. 

The emergence of such a situation is the 
condition sine qua non of a revolutionary 
seizure of power. Communists: have suc- 
ceeded often in gaining freedom of action, 
setting up “class warfare organizations,” and 
equipping subversive forces. But in most 
instances those forces fall short in their in- 
surrectional undertakings simply because the 
government attacked had not been paralyzed 
and disintegrated before the rising. Experi- 
ence has shown that economic or routine 
political crises, such as a world depression 
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of the 1932 magnitude or even the runaway 
inflation in Germany during 1923 (when cur- 
rency fell to one-trillionth of its value) are 
not “disintegrators” of sufficient effectiveness 
to produce genuine revolutionary situations. 
Such situations can come about only as a 
result of war, with its incident heavy devas- 
tations and casualties, and, more specifically, 
as a result of a resounding military defeat. 

The Russian revolution is a child of mili- 
tary defeat. The Chinese revolution resulted 
from many years of dislocating wars and 
numerous piecemeal defeats. Accordingly 
the Communists have recently preferred, 
unless in exceptional cases, to forgo the 
classical 19th century strategy of revolu- 
tionary insurrection and to gain power pri- 
marily through military and paramilitary 
means. This does not suggest that they do 
not employ other means as well. Diplomatic 
pressure, propaganda, evolutionary buildup 
of strength, and insurrections will be used 
where opportunity permits. It does mean. 
that these short-of-military-pressure tech- 
niques have become subsidiary weapons de- 
signed to enhance the effectiveness of the 
main, the military, weapons system. The 
Communists do not expect to defeat major 
opponents except with maximum power and 
violence, regardless of cheaper and easier 
strategies which might occasionally be suc- 
cessful against weaker enemies. 

Since the Soviets consider the United 
States the chief obstacle on their road to 
world dominion, they must be considering 
ways and means to remove this formidable 
roadblock. Unquestionably the United 
States can be harmed by many tricks and 
techniques, but the point is to paralyze and 
dominate its total power. Such an ambitious 
objective can be reached only through a 
decisive military defeat, presumably on 
American soil, or through a completely suc- 
cessful Communist revolution. In Commu- 
nist thinking war and revolution are closely 
linked in the sense that revolution can take 
tHe place of war or that revolution follows 
a war which has produced a revolutionary 
situation. Since it is very unlikely that the 
United States will fall victim to a revolu- 
tionary situation brought about by crises 
short of war, this means that America must 
be subjected to war, devastation, and defeat 
if it is to be eliminated. If revolution in 
the United States can be counted on at all, 
it can be conceived only as a terminal phase 
in a major military conflict, as a short cut 
to physical and forceful occupation but not 
as a substitute for a Communist military 
victory. It does not require much imagina- 
tion to see that atomic weapons could be the 
greatest “dislocators,” and hence producers 
of revolutionary situations, that history*has 
ever known. The atomic weapon thus fits 
in closely with the Communist conflict 
doctrine. 

Third. Exploitation. Once a revolutionary 
situation has arisen, it can be exploited by 
actual seizure of power in the conventional 
organized insurrection or, in the more mod- 
ern version, by gradual political conquest 
culminating in a coalition government? 
which can be transformed step by step into 
a Communist dictatorship, or, perhaps in a 
future conflict, by means of airborne military 
forces supported by native revolutionaries. 


UNILATERAL NUCLEAR WAR 


This, then, is the established Communist 
conflict doctrine. We must suppose that it 
applies to a situation wherein nuclear air 
forces have become the main force of the 
revolution. If so, we may deduce that to 


1In Communist parlance this is a govern- 
ment in which Communists and crypto-Com- 
munists hold cabinet rank—usually control- 
ling propaganda and at least a portion of the 
security forces—and in which the placing of 
militant Communists in key positions is 
allowed throughout the nation’s administra- 
tive, military, econom‘sc, and social structure, 
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prepare revolutionary conquests In the nu- 
clear age the Soviets first must seek to bring 
about situations in which their nuclear air 
forces enjoy freedom of action. Secondly, 
they must exploit this freedom to create rev- 
olutionary situations which, in the third 
phase of the process, will allow them to seize 
state power. Their single most important 
task is to achieve nuclear freedom of action 
against the massive nuclear strength of the 
United States. 

To express this problem in another way: 
the purpose of Soviet strategy must be to 
create a condition in which they can drop 
nuclear weapons on American targets but in 
which the United States has been deprived of 
its capability to employ its own nuclear 
weapons. The purpose of such a unilateral 
nuclear war would be to produce a revolu- 
tionary situation or perhaps destroy this 
country altogether. At the same time the 
United States would be inhibited from creat- 
ing revolutionary situations within the Soviet 
orbit. 

There are several conceivable methods by 
which a situation of unilateral nuclear war 
could be set up. One easy method would be 
to induce the United States and its allies to 
disarm and to destroy their atomic stockpiles, 
on the strength of Soviet promises, which 
would not he kept, to do likewise. As a 
variant the Soviets might agree to accept 
some kind of mutual control to keep the 
United States disarmed and, through secret 
methods which would escape the attention of 
the Western Powers, continue to produce 
their own atomic weapons. As another va- 
riant the Soviets might concentrate their 
propaganda proposals not on nuclear weap- 
ons but on delivery vehicles and try to accom- 
plish aerial disarmament, perhaps by means 
of pressures operating against the American 
budget-making structure. There are some 
who think this disarmment scheme is too 
naive and that the Soviets would not be able 
to get away with it. The fact remains that 
they have been untiring in their efforts to 
induce American disarmament by diplomatic 
maneuvers in the United Nations, by the cre- 
ation of a strong peace movement, and by 
psychological efforts against nations allied 
with the United States. But let us assume 
that these efforts will fail. The problem still 
would be to achieve unilateral war, despite 
the fact that the United States will have 
retained its arsenal. 


DEVELOPING NUCLEAR FREEDOM 


There are essentially four methods which 
a revolutionary aggressor has at his disposal 
to create the prerequisites of unilateral nu- 
clear war: 


Create technical superiority: For the first 
10 years or so of the nuclear age the United 
States possessed a technological unilateral 
war capability against the Soviet Union. In 
the future such a capability may emerge in 
the form of a monopoly possession of an 
atomic delivery system which the opponent 
cannot stop or of an attack system which 
strikes so rapidly that the defender will be 
crippled before he is able to retaliate. Tech- 
nical superiority also could be achieved 
through an aerial defense system which is 
so effective that the opponent cannot Carry 
out his retaliatory attacks as intended. In 
short a technological imbalance would be 
developed, allowing the aggressor to deliver 
his atomic stockpile while inhibiting the 
defender from doing likewise. 

Achieve tactical surprise: A second method 
of fighting unilateral atomic war would be 
to achieve full tactical surprise, especially 
with respect to the timing of the initial 
blow, the direction and targets of the strike, 
and the tactical procedures adopted for the 
operation. History has shown that tactical 
surprises have more often succeeded than 
failed, provided they were undertaken by a 
resourceful military leader acting with the 
support of an aggressively resolute govern- 
ment. If tactical surprise were successful, 


range and considerably more altitude. 
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ft too would mean that the attacking forces 
cannot be halted and that they can cripple 
the opponent’s capability for counterattack 
before the retaliatory blow is struck. 

Paralyze retaliatory forces: Another 
method would be to incapacitate the retalia-~ 
tory forces on the ground by sabotage and 
infiltration or by an open, violent assault 
by insurrectional forces timed so that the 
retaliatory forces will be paralyzed tempo- 
rarily—at the very moment when they are 
needed most. 

Expand power orbit: A fourth method 
would consist in the continued and rapid 
buildup of Russia’s industrial and techno- 
logical strengths, the acquisition of key geo- 
graphical positions, especially in the Arctic, 
the development of an integrated political 
and military orbit strength, and the open or 
camouflaged absorption of many uncom- 
mitted nations. Expansion of the Commu- 
nist power orbit would be accompanied by 
attempts to isolate the United States and 
weaken it from within. The purpose of this 
two-pronged operation would be to create a 
substantial superiority of military, indus- 
trial, psychological, and political power 
wherein an American victory may seem to 
be impossible of achievement, with the re- 
sult that the United States might hesitate 
too long before ordering the atomic forces 
into battle. While the effectiveness of each 
method employed singly may be questiona- 
ble, a four-barreled undertaking along these 
lines could be quite effective. 











More Information on Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s New York Times carries an 
excellent article by Mr. Anthony Le- 
viero regarding the missile program. It 
is a thoughtful contribution to this im- 
portant and challenging subject. 

The article follows: 


DEFENSE Alpes Back NIKE, CALL New ONE 
PHENOMENAL 


(By Anthony Leviero) 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—The Army’s Nike 
antiaircraft missile system received the un- 
qualified backing of high Defense Department 
Officials today. Civilian officials at a ievel 
above the feuding Army and Air Force said 
that Nike I not only is being improved, but 
also had a successor, Nike B, that would be 
a phenomenal destroyer of aircraft. 

Anonymous sources indicated during the 
Nike shooting tests at White Sands, N. Mex., 
last week that Nike B would have an atomic 
bomb for a warhead, but Washington offi- 
cials declined comment on this today. 

In the interservice disputes aired last week, 
Air Force sources condemned the Nike mis- 
sile as unsuitable for the antiaircraft defense 
ofthis country’s cities. 

These new facts on the Nike system were 
disclosed today: 

The warhead of Nike I, now guarding 18 
major cities and industrial centers, is being 
improved to reduce its margin of error. 

Nike B will have a warhead four times 
larger than Nike I, and it will have twice the 
The 
range of Nike I is said to be 25 or 30 miles. 
It was said that Nike B would have the power 
to break up whole fleets of enemy aircraft. 

Studies have begun on Nike II, one of the 
deepest secrets of the Pentagon. This would 
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be an antimissile missile capable of destroy- 
ing intercontinental ballistics missiles. The 
Defense Department, however, has not yet 
decided to let the Army go ahead with the 
development of Nike II. 

The Army has invested about $1 billion 
in the Nike. The Nike is the only super- 
sonic antiaircraft missile that is operational 
rather than experimental. 

The new facts on the Nike system, coming 
from neutral sources, tended to support the 
claims of Army leaders that the Nike is the 
best possible system yet devised for close-in 
antiaircraft defense. 

These sources also disclosed some tactical 
characteristics of the Air Force’s competing 
Talos missile and of the Bomarc. From this 
it was apparent that air defenses will im- 
prove enormously in about 2 years. 

How the Army and the Air Force were 
thrown into competition in the so-called 
“point defense” or inner protection of home 
targets also became clearer. 

Nike is the weapon for last-ditch defense 
to shoot down enemy bombers that escape 
fighter intercepters and missiles deployed 
far from the continental United States. Its 
margin of error—circular probability of 
error—is secret, but is measured in feet. 
Some marked improvements in the power of 
Nike’s burst have been devised and these 
are now being incorporated in all the Nike 
warheads now being produced. Thus the 
circular probability of error between Nike 
and its target will be substantially reduced. 


SIZE OF WARHEAD DISCLOSED 


In order to give an idea of the size of Nike 
I’s warhead, Lt. Gen. Stanley R. Mickel- 
sen disclosed last week that it was 6 times 
larger than a 90-millimeter antiaircraft shall 
and about 4 times larger than a 120-milli- 
meter shell. 

The 90-millimeter shell is equal to 3% 
inches and the 120-millimeter shell to 44%,. 
These conventional antiaircraft artillery 
shells were the best the Nation had to down 
aircraft until the development of the Nike 
was started in 1945. 

General Mickelsen disclosed that the war- 
head of Nike I contains preformed steel slugs. 
This warhead has considerable weight that 
is still secret. The kill probability of Nike I 
is being improved with novel devices that 
do not alter the size of its warhead. 

It is in the warhead of Nike B that revolu- 
tionary new techniques and components are 
being incorporated. Officials will only whis- 
per indirect clues to its capabilities, but it 
was obvious it is designed to cope with whole 
fleets of aircraft as well as with individual 
bombers that escape the interceptors. 

Although Nike B has been test-fired fre- 
quently, it will not be in general use for 
about 2 years. But the disclosures today 
answered one of the most serious points of 
criticism made by the Air Force, which was 
that a virtually new fire control and launch- 
ing system would have to replace present 
equipment in order to accommodate Nike B. 


“UNIVERSAL SYSTEM” SET 


It was learned that most battery emplace- 
ments now armed with Nike I already include 
at least one launcher that can fire Nike B 
when it is available and that the radar and 
fire-control equipment has been modified to 
handle the more powerful successor missile. 

Moreover, a new “universal system” is now 
being manufactured for all new batteries. 
These will be able to fire both Nike I and 
Nike B. 

The high level officials said there was much 
truth in the Air Force contention on replace- 
ment of equipment, at least as to cost. First 
estimates were that the modification of Nike 
I equipment would cost 25 percent additional, 
but this is now running 75 percent higher. 
A present Nike battery costs about $2,500,000. 

The officials said, however, the added cost 
was a worthwhile investment. They viewed 
Nike as a weapon that has rovided a great 
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measure of security since it became opera- 
tional a few years ago and regarded the 
changes as improvements that all modern 
weapons undergo in a period of years as they 
become obsolescent. 

The White Sands reports of an atomic war- 
head for Nike B appear to agree with reports 
in other quarters that the missile would de- 
stroy whole groups of planes. Officials willing 
to speculate on this acknowledged that the 
radioactive fallout from the comparatively 
small warhead would not be serious enough 
to endanger the American public. An atomic 
warhead would be used only at extreme alti- 
tudes, probably well above 30,000 feet. 


SUPERMISSILE PLANNED 


Nike II, when it comes, may have an en- 
tirely different name, but that is the way 
scientists and engineers refer to the missile 
they hope will kill other missiles. 

This antimissile missile would be planned 
specifically to kill existing missiles like the 
Air Force Navaho and Snark, both long-range 
missiles. It would also be designed to in- 
tercept the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, now in development both in the Soviet 
Union and the United States, which could 
flash at a speed of 15,000 to 17,000 miles an 
hour with a hydrogen bomb warhead. It 
would be designed to cope with these mis- 
Siles at altitudes of 70,000 to 80,000 feet. 

While the Army has Nike II in the “study” 
stage, the Defense Department is pondering 
whether to give the Army the go-ahead or 
whether this particular mission should be 
assigned to another service. Meanwhile, 
however, no time is being lost in its pre- 
liminary research. 

Also answered today by the Defense De- 
partment officials was the Air Force criticism 
that Nike does not have a “seeker” or hom- 
ing device. A homing device enables a mis- 
Sile, after it is in the air, to “tune in” elec- 
tronically on its target and drive into it. 

Nike is equipped with what is called a 
command guidance system—that is, it is 
controlled entirely by an electric-brain com- 
puter and by two sets of radar in its battery 
emplacements. Officials declared today this 
command guidance equipment was the best 
possible for a weapon using a 50- to 70-mile 
line-of-sight range. 

Moreover, they said it was extremely im- 
probable that a Nike in flight could be 
“jammed” electronically by the enemy, 
whereas any missile with a homing device 
might be jammed. It is possible, however, to 
jam the Nike control equipment on the 
ground, but the enemy would have to come 
rather close for this, it was said. 





BRUCKER LAUDS NIKE 


DETROIT, May 28.—Wilber M. Brucker, the 
Secretary of the Army, expressed confidence 
today in the controversial Nike weapon for 
defense against hostile aircraft. 





Reduce Production of Certain Agricultural 
Surpluses Put Into Effect by Executive 
Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 17, 1956, I introduced H. R. 
8549, a bill to prohibit the use of real 
property owned by the United States for 
the production of agricultural commodi- 
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ties which are to be disposed of by sale. 
{It seemed ridiculous to me that we have 
had a policy of renting farmland that is 
owned by our Federal Government to 
people, who in turn, produce the very 
crops that are in surplus. 

The Federal Government had been 
following a policy of buying this prop- 
erty, constructing the needed projects, 
and ‘then leasing thousands of acres, in 
many instances, back to the previous 
owner who puts the land into production 
of crops we now consider surplus and 
for which we are now paying the farm- 
ers for not growing. To me this is a 
silly procedure. After many conferences 
with the Defense Department, a decision 
was reached whereby this program could 
be put on a sound and logical basis 
simply by a Presidential directive. I am 
happy to advise, the President made a 
public release, and I quote from that 
release: 

The President today by memorandum re- 
quested the heads of all executive depart- 
ments and agencies to place in effect speci- 
fied policies designed to limit the leasing of 
federally owned farmlands for the produc- 
tion of price-supported crops in surplus 
supply. The President’s action was taken 
to make the leasing of farmlands owned by 
the Federal Government consistent with the 
administration’s program to reduce price- 
depressing surpluses and to bring agricul- 
tural production into line with markets. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
quote from the President’s executive 
memorandum to all executive depart- 
ments and agencies: 

1. Except as provided in paragraphs 2 and 
4 hereof, leases of farmlands made by the 
Federal Government on or after the effective 
date of this memorandum shall prohibit the 
cultivation of price-supported crops in sur- 
plus supply. 

2. In the case of acquisitions of farmlands 
by the Federal Government on or after the 
effective date of this memorandum, if price- 
supported crops in surplus supply are grow- 
ing om such lands at the time of acquisition, 
the harvesting of such crops may be per- 
mitted. 


This directive, Mr. Speaker, by the 
President establishes a policy that is in 
accord with the administration’s pro- 
gram to reduce depressing surpluses and 
would bring agricultural production into 
line with market demands. I am highly 
pleased that this policy, that has been 
adopted, will accomplish the objective 
of the bill I introduced, H. R. 8549, and 
will assure fair and equitable treatment 
to the farmers that are leasing Govern- 
ment-owned real property for agricul- 
tural purposes. 





What Government Ownership Does to 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


one of the great accomplishments of this 
administration has been to get the Gov- 
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ernment out of many of the businesses 
with which it had occupied itself in 
competition with free enterprise. There 
are those in this country who will dis- 
agree with that effort. They are the 
ones who believe the Federal Govern- 
ment can perform our economic chores 
better than can free enterprise. 

For such people I advocate a careful 
reading of an article entitled “What 
Government Ownership Does to Work- 
ers,” published in U. S. News & World 
Report of May 25, 1956. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ‘ 

WHat GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP DOFS TO 

WorRKERS—MINES LOSE Money, 1,000 WELSH 

MINERS THROWN _OUT OF JOBS 


GWAUN-CAE-GURWEN, WALEs.—This_ vil- 
lage of 4,000 in the coalfields of South Wales 
is doomed because of its failure to @gpper- 
ate with the managers of Britain’s social- 
ized coal industry. 

The National Coal Board over in London, 
the agency which runs Britain’s coal mines, 
has anounced that on May 26 it will close 
down for good two mines that lie on the out- 
skirts of this hillside town. The board says 
that the frequency of strikes and slowdowns 
at the two mines makes it impossible to run 
them on anywhere near an economic basis. 

When the mines are closed, the machinery 
dismantled and taken away, more than 1,000 
miners will be out of jobs. For all practical 
purposes, the village of Gwaun-Cae-Gurwen 
will cease to exist economically. 

Seventy-five percent of the miners who 
work at the condemned East and Steer col- 
lieries live in this village. When the mines 
close down, these families will have to go 
elsewhere. There is nothing for the men to 
do here if they can’t mine coal. 


CRITICISM OF MINERS 


Except in Gwaun-Cae-Gurwen itself you 
find little sympathy, for the miners. 

The coal board condemns what it calls 
the miners’ lack of cooperation and their 
refusal to keep output high enough to justify 
continued operation of the two mines. 

The miners’ union—the National Union of 
Mineworkers—finds fault with the men for 
striking without union authorization. 

But, if you walk the streets of Gwaun-Cae- 
Gurwen or talk with people at random near 
the mines, you come up with a story of 
trouble in labor relations—a story that 
stretches back to January 1, 1947—the day 
Britain nationalized her coal mines—and 
back into the days when the mines were 
privately owned. 

“The men just don’t seem to have any con- 
fidence in the coal board,” said a village of- 
ficial. “Most of this trouble has come since 
nationalization. The men think it’s a lot 
harder to get anywhere with the officials now 
than it used to be. The trouble in the pits 
is certainly a lot worse now.” 

The anger felt by the workers toward the 
coal board and its local representatives was 
expressed by one miner in these words, “Why 
pick on us? There are worse troubles at 
other pits in Wales and England, but they 
don’t close them.” 

There is the complaint, too, that every- 
thing is “too top heavy” in the coal board’s 
operations. It doesn’t do any good to talk 
to officials at the mine, one miner said, “‘be- 
cause they have to go all the way to London 
to find out what they can do.” 

TOO MUCH DISEASE? 


You also hear complaints about the nar- 
row. seams cf anthracite and how hard they 
are to work, and about the incidence of 


silicosis and pneumoconiosis, which are lung 
diseases caused by habitual inhaling of such 
impurities as coal dust. If you remind the 
miners that the incidence of pneumoconiosis 
has fallen 60 percent in 2 years because of 
improved methods of dust control, you get 
this answer: 

“You look at a miner’s face when he comes 
up. It’s black with dust. His lungs have 
got to be the same way because he’s breath- 
ing that dust all day at the coal face.” 

At the East and Steer pits you hear the 
coal board called “spiteful” because it has 
refused to open the brick bathhouses it con- 
structed for the men to use when they come 
up from the pits. 

These bathhouses are the most modern 
structures at the mines. One was built at 
a cost of $84,000; the other cost twice as 
much. They stand out in contrast to the 
dinginess of the other mine buildings. The 
board keeps them closed because it says it 
would have to spend $28,000 a year to main- 
tain them and the expense cannot be justi- 
fied in view of the heavy losses incurred in 
operating the East and Steer pits. 

Some people here have a feeling that the 
coal board will back down and keep the 
mines open; that it cannot afford to lose 
this anthracite. The miners at a meeting 
last week endorsed a union resolution urging 
them to work harder in order to prove to the 
board that it would be worthwhile to keep 
the mines open. 

The board, however, remains adamant. It 
says that it is not bluffing; that the mines 
will close down. 


STRIKES AND SLOWDOWNS 


The board says it is losing the equivalent 
of more than a million dollars a year by op- 
erating the East and Steer pits. There were 
47 strikes and slowdowns at the 2 mines 
in 1955. So far this year there have been 11. 

The board maintains it lost during 1955 
about $900 for every man employed at the 
East pit and $1,100 for each man working at 
Steer. It claims that output per man-shift— 
the measuring stick for economic operation 
of British mines—is only 7.4 hundredweights 
at Steer and 9.2 at East, as against an aver- 
age of 19 for the South Wales division as a 
whole. 

Actually there have been 249 strikes and 
slowdowns—all unofficial, unauthorized by 
the union—since these two mines were na- 
tionalized in 1947. The advent of govern- 
ment ownership at the East and Steer pits 
brought an immediate increase in labor 
troubles, rather than any improvement. 

In 1948, 1 year after the government took 
over the mines, both East and Steer pits were 
closed by the coal board on the charge that 
the miners engaged in too many restrictive 
practices. Later on, Steer pit was closed for 
a year and a half. The board reopened both 
mines after it got a promise of cooperation 
from the miners. 

In May of last year the board dismissed 
149 miners at the two pits because, it said, 
output was too low. Output averaged 4,000 
tons a week, but the board said it should 
have been 6,000 tons. 

The current complaint against the miners 
at Steer and East pits, as seen by the coal 
board, is based on “the continued restriction 
of effort, lack of cooperation by the work- 
men, and low productivity resulting in se- 
rious financial loss.’’ The board complains 
that the miners failed to keep their promises 
to “cooperate with the management and 
carry out their allotted tasks.” 

The coal board also says: “The men at the 
pits have not honored agreements made on 
their behalf nor have they followed the ad- 
vice of their union. They have not made 
use of the conciliation machinery.” 

After “repeated trials over a period of 
nearly 10 years,” the coal board says, the 
officials see no signs of improvement at Steer 
and East pits. 

All the troubles came to a head this month 
when both pits went out on strike for 2 
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weeks because 2 men were fired for slowing 
down on the job. Ten other pits in the area, 
with a total of 3,800 miners, went out in 
sympathy with East and Steer. The other 
mines went back to work after a union de- 
cision urging them to do so. The men at 
East and Steer remained out 3 days longer. 

This history of labor trouble at these two 
mines results from what the Times of Lon- 
don calls “a process of mutual exasperation” 
between the miners and the coal board. 

As you talk with them, you deduce that 
the miners at East and Steer pits are not 
satisfied that government ownership of the 
mines is the best way to bring good labor 
relations, 


MINERS §TILL VOTE “LEFT” 


But, although the miners at Gwaun-Cae- 
Gurwen voice nothing but scorn for the 
National Coal Board, they vote solidly for 
the Labor Party in national elections. 

You hear that quite a few of the miners 
are Communists. The president of the south 
Wales area of the National Miners Union, 
Will Paynter, is an avowed Communist. 
Paynter, however, is one of the most caustic 
critics of the miners’ conduct at East and 
Steer pits. 

The anthracite fields in south Wales are 
Britain’s only source of hard coal except for 
limited supplies in Scotland. The coal that 
comes out of the East and Steer pits—locally 
called “the best coal in the world’’—is valu- 
able to the British economy as a source of 
dollar income from Canada. 

Yet the anthracite fields are operated 
under nationalization at heavy losses. The 
coal board showed a loss of 3.7 million 
pounds sterling for its southwestern divi- 
sion in 1955 compared with a loss of 1.8 
million pounds in 1954. Operations in the 
anthracite fields of south Wales accounted 
for 3.4 million pounds of the 1955 loss. 

Most of the loss stems from the inability 
of the board to keep the miners digging 
enough coal. 

PROFITS TO LOSSES 

In 1939, under private ownership, output 
of the south Wales coalfields stood at 273 
tons per man per year. The owners that year 
realized profits of 1.5 million pounds. 

In 1955, output per man per year had 
dropped to 230 tons, and the nationalized 
mines were operating at heavy losses. 

As one observer puts it, “The Welsh miners 
said that with profits taken away and sack- 
ing the owners you would get more coal and 
cheaper coal and that they would be happy 
doing it.” So far, it hasn’t worked out that 
way. 

In Gwaun-Cae-Gurwen, you don’t hear 
much discussion of statistics like those. 
There is no other employment in the village. 
The families here are absolutely dependent 
on the two mines. 

The coal board is sinking a new shaft a 
few miles away, and it hopes to tap the seams 
mined at the East and Steer pits from this 
new mine. But it will be 2 or 3 years before 
the new mine is ready for full operation. 

Meanwhile, if the East and Steer pits close, 
some of the miners hope to find work in the 
steel mills at Port Talbot, down on the sea- 
coast. Others expect to go to England, 
where industrial jobs can be had for the 
asking. 

The coal board says that it is not black- 
listing these men, although other mines in 
the area won't be able to absorb half of 
them. 

A GROWING FEAR 


In the gray rows of miners’ homes along 
the streets of Gwaun-Cae-Gurwen, you can 
find an atmosphere of rising fears that this 
time the coal board means what it says, of 
fears that families will have to be uprooted 
and moved .away. 

Out at the mines you sense frustration and 
bitterness in the remarks of the miners, 
when they talk about the National Coal 
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Board. For these miners—whether they are 
at fault or not—the fact that the Govern- 
ment is their boss has not so far meant a 
sense of participation and belonging. This 
was among the things they were trying to 
achieve when they threw out the private 
owners and nationalized the mines. 





Revision of Government Appropriation, 
Budgeting, and Accounting Processes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced today legislation which 
I believe is a mecessary step and long 
overdue to place our governmental ac- 
counting and budgeting processes on a 
more realistic and orderly basis. As I 
am sure most Members realize, we have 
a backlog of unexpended authorizations 
in the amount of almost $80 billion and 
I think all of us realize the lack of con- 
trol that this situation brings about. I 
had been working on provisions to in- 
corporate in legislation to present to the 
House for consideration when a bill was 
introduced in the Senate, being S. 3897, 
which incorporates proposals to bring 
about some necessary reforms as sug- 
gested by the Second Hoover Commission 
and which has strong bipartisan support 
in the Senate. I have introduced a com- 
panion bill to the Senate bill today. 

It is estimated by the Second Hoover 
Commission that the reforms suggested 
and as set forth in this legislation could 
effect savings in the amount of almost 
$4 billion. This figure is perhaps hard to 
fully substantiate but at least it gives a 
very dramatic evidence of the great sav- 
ings that can be effected in our Govern- 
ment by the enactment of this legislation. 


It is my strong feelirig that the House 
should consider this legislation at the 
earliest possible time and I am respect- 
fully asking for a hearing before the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee on the provisions of this measure 
which I believe are sound and should be 
enacted by the Congress. 

This measure proposes changes in ex- 
ecutive branch accounting and formula- 
tion of budget requests for appropria- 
tions, and it proposes changes in con- 
gressional authorization of the expendi- 
ture of money on Federal programs. It 
would place the entire governmental 
financial structure on an annual accrued 
expenditures basis, as opposed to the 
obligations system now in operation. It 
would permit a much closer supervision 
by Congress over the expenditures of the 
executive branch of the Government 
and would provide for the top manage- 
ment of the executive branch a more 
complete and more meaningful under- 
standing of the financial operations of 
the Government. Almost all major 


private corporations have adopted this 
system of budgetary control, and the 
Hoover Commission’s report indicates 
that this system can profitably and ef- 
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fectively be adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The changes which are proposed are 
generally stated in “where and as prac- 
ticable’ terms. They are not of as 
much consequence to agencies which 
spend money primarily for administra- 
tive and operating purposes such as em- 
ployee services, travel, rents, utilities 
bills; and which now are granted ap- 
propriations that remain available for 
incurring obligations only during a spec- 
ified fiscal year. The changes are more 
substantial for agencies that are en- 
gaged in construction or purchase of 
equipment in large volume, and which 
require appropriations to be available 
for obligation over a period that is longer 
than 1 fiscal year. 

For the latter sort of Department or 
agency, the bill would introduce prac- 
tices that are essentially different from 
those now followed. Money would be 
provided by Congress only for 1 year’s 
accrued expenditures; contracts for work 
in excess of 1 year would be authorized, 
but the money would not be provided 
for more than 1 year at a time. At 
the present, the contract authorization 
is little used, and money is appropriated 
for incurring obligations not only in 1 
year but over a greater period the dura- 
tion of which may be either definite— 
multiple-year—or indefinite—no-year. 

Two differences are to be noted: a 
proposed one-year-at-a-time appropria- 
tion, contrasted with multiple or indefi- 
nite years; and appropriation for ac- 
crued expenditures rather than obliga- 
tions. As implied in the remarks of an 
earlier paragraph, accrued expenditures 
and obligations incurred do not differ 
for some important objects, such as 
employees’ services, travel, and com- 
munication, utilities bills, rents, in- 
terest, pensions, claims, investments. 
But accrued expenditures do differ from 
obligations incurred for lands and struc- 
tures, equipment, supplies and materials, 
grants, subsidies and contributions. Ex- 
penditures accrue when goods and serv- 
ices are received, or generally, when title 
passes to the Government. Accrual in- 
cludes the occasions when performance 
on a contract is accepted for the pur- 
pose of progress payments that are made 
before the completion of the entire job. 
Obligations are incurred, on the other 
hand, when orders are placed and con- 
tracts are awarded. The accrual of ex- 
penditures differs from the incurral of 
obligations, when it differs at all, in com- 
ing at a later point in the process of the 
Government’s procurement. 

The significance of the difference be- 
tween expenditures and obligations is 
this: If appropriations are limited to the 
year’s acerued expenditures rather than 
to authority to obligate—whether or not 
obligations are incurred—then the Con- 
gress keeps much shorter the time that 
elapses between its authorization of the 
expenditure of funds and the actual ex- 
penditure of the funds. The process of 
review of accomplishments is made more 
immediate. 

The bill requires that appropriation 
requests be in terms of accrued expendi- 
tures. It requires also that requests be 
built up from accounts of costs, and that 
measurements of performance be shown. 
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These requirements are consistent with 
making appropriations in terms of ac- 
crued expenditures, but costs may di- 
verge from expenditures. If the costs 
incurred in the year, rather than the 
obligations incurred, are summarized in 
building up appropriation requests, ac- 
counts of such assets as inventories and 
of fixed properties will be needed. These 
assets may be used and so become costs 
in years additional to, or other than, 
that in which they are purchased. The 
actual cost of getting the benefits of the 
Government’s programs can be ascer- 
tained only if cost accounts which re- 
flect changes in inventories, depreciation, 
and so on are developed. 





Question for Mr. Nixon—The Mwrray M. 
Chotiner-White House Influence Case 





»EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch referring to a high public 
officer. Let us not forget that this high 
public officer is now the Vice President 
of the United States and the heir pre- 
sumptive to the office of the Presidency 
itself. 

Let us not forget that this official, hav- 
ing “charted his course,” is now running 
for the Vice Presidency again with the 
blessings of General Eisenhower. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I offer the editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatgh: 

QUESTION FOR Mr. NIxon 

Senate investigators are resuming their in- 
quiry into the Washington affairs of Murray 
M. Chotiner, who was Vice President NIxon’s 
campaign manager. They are especially in- 
terested in the fact that a convicted jury 
tamperer got Mr. Chotiner four clients who 
were involved in cases with the Government. 

And there we have said it again. Mr. Choti- 
ner was Mr. NIxon’s campaign manager. Is 
this “guilt by association’’? Mr. NIXxON’s 
defenders are asking. Mr. Chotiner managed 
the Nixon campaigns, of course, but he also 
managed campaigns for Earl Warren, now 
Chief Justice, and others. Why pick on Mr. 
NIXON? : 

The answer is plain and the Nixon ranks 
surely know it. By taking a high moral posi- 
tion on influence cases in one party and 
keeping remarkably silent on a similar case 
closer to home, the knight errant of 1951 has 
assumed the position of a sitting duck. 

For example, in 1951 William M. Boyle 
denied that he had used his influence with 
the Democratic National Committee to intro- 
duce private clients to the RFC. Senator 
Nixon said then: “The very fact that the 
introduction comes from the National Com- 
mittee * * * constitutes influence.” 

That same year Senator Nixon was highly 
dissatisfied with the Boyle investigation and 
said: “This inquiry has too many loose ends 
to call it closed, and I think we'll have to 
resume hearings.” 

The statements which Senator Nixon 
made then are exactly applicable to the 
Chotiner case today. For Mr. Chotiner also 
stands high in his party’s leadership and also 
arranged contacts (through White House as- 
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sistants) for private clients with a Federal 
agency. Does that very fact constitute in- 
fluence? Does this inquiry have too many 
loose ends? Vice President Nixon does not 
say. It takes no great sense of public ethics 
to recognize that influence peddling would 
be just as bad in Republican as in Demo- 
cratic ranks. The crusade which Senator 
Nixon helped to lead needs to be brought up 
to date, and Vice President NIxon is just the 
man to do it. 





B’nai B’rith’s Triennial Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following part of the 
proceedings of the triennial convention 
of B’nai B’rith which was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Tuesday, May 8, 1956: 

Mr. Puiriep M. KLUTZNICK (president of 
B’nai B'rith). Ladies and gentlemen, under 
ordinary conditions a happy and proud mo- 
ment in the life of a B’nai B’rith president oc- 
curs when he presents the B’nai B’rith presi- 
dent’s medal for humanitarianism to a dis- 
tinguished member. Iam delighted that but 
a few months ago it was my privilege to do 
so, in presenting it to the Honorable Simon 
Sobeloff who sits at our festive board tonight. 
It is not an honor that is given lightly. It 
is the highest award B'nai B'rith bestows. 
But it is always insignificant in comparison 
to the achievements and magnanimity of the 
person who receives it. Every effort is made 
to select men from time to time whose 
attributes emphasize one or another aspect 
of humanitarian endeavor. More then a 
year ago one such person was selected. The 
award was to be made, but was necessarily 
deferred due to his inability to be present in 
person at the place and at the time fixed. 
Tonight he was to receive it, but he is no 
longer with us. So it is that the pride in 
presenting this medal is mingled with feel- 
ings of sorrow. This is the first time that 
I have had the experience of presenting it 
through another to one who has passed 
away. It is not, I assure you, an easy thing 
to do. The deep feeling of pride remains. 
I am proud that Joseph Cherner was one 
of us, a member of B’nai B'rith. I am proud 
that men of his ability and nobility issue 
from the ranks of the Jewish people. I am 
proud that our country still offers persons 
with his ability and energy the opportunity 
to rise in the world. But I cannot still the 
grief that Joseph Cherner is not here to re- 
ceive the award. Our only solace is that he 
knew that this event was planned, that he 
thereby realized to some extent the depth of 
our affection and esteem for him. 

Joseph Cherner came to this land as a 
penniless youth at the age of 13. He was 
grateful to this country for the opportuni- 
ties it gave him, but equally warm was his 
attachment to the people from whom he 
sprung, wherever they were. I need not tell 
those of you who are a part of the Jewish 
community in this city the extent of his 
benefactions. All shared in his generosity. 
The Hebrew Home for the Aged, the Hebrew 
Academy, the greater Washington Commu- 
nity Chest Federation, the Jewish Commu- 
nity Center, and numerous other causes. Re- 
cently he donated a large sum to the build- 
ing fund for the new Tifereth Israel Congre- 


gation, which will include an auditorium to 
bear his name. 

Joseph Cherner was a2 man whose greatness 
of spirit and humanitarianism surpassed his 
acknowledged commercial ability. He gave 
& generous amount each year to the UJA 
and in times of greatest stress, 5 years ago, 
and again this year he doubled it. He was 
a supporter as well of our own B'nai B'rith 
Henry Monsky Foundation, the Albert Ein- 
stein Medical College of the Yeshiva Univer- 
sity and Brandeis University. The welfare 
of Israel was a passion with him. In the 
miracle of its birth he found constant in- 
spiration and pride. He expressed it in strik- 
ing fashion by purchasing State of Israel 
bonds. He became the largest single bond- 
owner in the United States. He was a lavish 
donor to the Weitzman Institute of Science 
and to the Hebrew University, desiring that 
Israel should become more than a viable and 
secure state. He wanted it to play its new 
role in the expansion of science and learning. 

These among others were the tangible ex- 
pressions of his warm and outgoing spirit, of 
his deeply felt humility, of his sympathy for 
all who were oppressed. By his acts and 
deeds he encourged faith, learning, good cit- 
izenship, and he strengthened the little 
fledgling but so important State of Israel. 
He was the image of American opportunity 
and the embodiment of one of the great at- 
tributes of Jewish living, tzodokah, not char- 
ity but justice. In a sense he was one of the 
striking symbols in his own inimitable way 
of B’nai B'rith itself. May I ask that his 
lifelong friend, Mr. A. S. Kay, accompany Mrs, 
Cherner to this podium. 

So in pride and in sorrow I now present 
this award to Mrs. Ruth Cherner, the worthy 
helpmate in all ef his endeavors. 

Now, too—approaching the conclusion, I'll 
call on an old friend, president of the board 
of trustees of Bandeis University, an active 
and distinguished citizen, president of the 
Development Corporation for Israel, Mr. 
Abraham Feinberg, to make a presentation. 


Mr. ABRAHAM FEINBERG. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Secretary, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I knew that Phil Klutznick had 
very many talents, but I did not know that 
included amongst them was the art of being 
an impressario. Weren't those children won- 
derful tonight? Of course, you know that 
the loudest and proudest voice among them 
was Mrs. Klutznick’s son, Tom. I have a 
very great feeling of personal satisfaction 
in performing my function tonight because 
I am a member of this great organization. 
That feeling is buttressed by the fact that 
in a small town in South Carolina called 
Rock Hill where there are no more than 25 
or 30 Jewish families there is a B'nai B’rith 
lodge named in memory of my father. I 
have, of course, an official feeling of satis- 
faction that B’nai B’rith is being rewarded 
for the great services which it has rendered 
to tge Development Corporation for Israel. 
I would be remiss if I did not read to you 
one sentence from a letter which I received 
from Philip Klutznick when he heard that 
this award was to be made. It reads: “I 
know of no greater happiness that one can 
have than to have done that which was re- 
sponsive to the heart’s yearning and still 
receive gratitude for having done it.” 

I think that if tonight, instead of over 
100 years ago, the B’nai B'rith were just 
being formed, that this sentence would 
make it a great organization. It is re- 
freshing to see how it as an organization, 
the largest representative organization in 
American Jewish life, and indeed in world 
Jewry, responds and reacts to the feelings and 
the hopes and the sentiments of all of the 
Jews of this country. And though you are 
to be commended tonight for your work 
in relation to the Israel bond drive, the 
whole Israel program of B’nai B'rith is to be 
commended. For it has engaged in every 
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facet of work for Israel in the earnest hope 
that in the promotion and promulgation of 
this work, Israel would meet its destiny 
and would grow to be the great democracy 
which all of us know it will be. In con- 
trast how revolting it was to have listened 
to the destructive rumblings of a few 
frightened Jews in Chicago under the aegis 
of the American Council for Judaism, how 
revolting it was to sense their own insecurity 
and their distrust of their fellow Americans 
and of their Government. And how won- 
derful it is to hear the constructive articula- 
tion of an organization like B'nai B'rith. 
You do not speak for the Jews, they tell us. 
That’s true. Five-and-a-half million Jews 
in this country speak for the Jews and they 
speak for themselves and through their or- 
ganizations. And they tell us that Israel 
cannot look to Dachau, Auschwitz or Bergen- 
pelsen for sustenance, that it must look to 
us, the living, the virile, the active, repre- 
sentatives of a great democracy, a Govern- 
ment without which Israel could never have 
existed. Of course they look to us and of 
course we as Jews and we as Americans will 
not be denied the right to speak, the right 
to protest, to activate in all respect and at 
all times. And in that context I know that 
I speak for you when I say that there was 
much that was encouraging in the remarks 
of the Secretary of State tonight, and in the 
headlines which we saw in the papers, which 
indicate that Israel at long last will have 
some method of acquiring some defensive 
equipment. I know I also speak for you 
when I express the fervent hope that the day 
is not far from us when this great country 
of ours will join its allies in providing such 
equipment for a very great sister democracy 
whose survival means so much to this world 
and whose elimination might bring such 
chaos to this world. Mr. Klutznick, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure and a great 
sense of responsibility to the work which 
you and your organization have done that 
I present to you this plaque from the Devel- 
opment Corporation of Israel. 

May I read the inscription? “To the 
membership of B’nai B’rith in recognition of 
its outstanding efforts in securing Israel's 
future through the sale and purchase of 
State of Israel Bonds. State of Israel Bond 
Organization.” Congratulations. 


Mr. Puiuip M. KLuTznick. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, at this time of the night and after 
Abe Feinberg has already read my acceptance 
and commerted upon it so graciously, all 
that I can possibly say is that I am but a 
vehicle or messenger through which this is 
being received on behalf of the thousands of 
men who responded with full heart to a great 
cause, and made an investment which, God 
willing, will pay dividends not alone to them, 
but when peace comes, and it must come, I 
am certain that with the aid and assistance 
and guidance of our honored guests tonight, 
it may be facilitated; that when it comes 
we may yet see the day when the great 
things for which Israel was born may come 
to pass—an end to military discussions and 
the beginning of the spirit and the faith 
and the culture that must flow from that 
holy land. 





Freedom Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the Free- 
dom Crusade is under way and reports 
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reaching me indicate that thousands of 
Americans have already written to Mao 
Tse-Tung, Peking, China, to ask him to 
keepthis word and release the 13 inno- 
cent American citizens who are languish- 
ing in Communist Chinese jails. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the feeling that 
the people of America will take the 
leadership with respect to the plight of 
these 13 American citizens and that they 
are impatient because the Government 
has not been able to bring about the 
release of these innocent people. 

As my colleagues know, I have been 
doing all that I can to keep this problem 
before our Government and before Con- 
gress. 

Recently the Reverend Harold Rigney, 
who was a prisoner of the Chinese Com- 
munists for 4 years, came to Washington 
and told me and several of our colleagues 
of his terrible experiences while in Com- 
munist prison. 

Now Father Rigney has organized the 
Freedom Crusade and is devoting all of 
his energy to help the Americans who 
are still in jail. 

Every American can join the Freedom 
Crusade and I ask my colleagues to par- 
ticularly participate and to urge their 
constituents to join in this great move- 
ment to bring about the release of our 
American prisoners. 

Thousands of people in the State of 
Connecticut and particularly in my own 
congressional district have already writ- 
ten Freedom Crusade letters. 

Here are the facts about the Freedom 
Crusade: 

FREEDOM CRUSADE 

Question. What is it? 

Answer. The Freedom Crusade is a nation- 
wide letter-writing campaign to Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung head of Red China’s Gov- 
ernment, politely petitioning the release of 
13 Americans still held prisoners by the 
Chinese Reds. This crusade has been 
launched by Father Rigney and is being con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the Back 
of the Yards Council, Chicago. 

Question. Who is Father Rigney? 

Answer. Very Rev. Harold W. Rigney, 
S. V. D., is a Divine Word Missionary whose 
10-year prison sentence in Red China was 
cut down to 4 years and 2 months by prayer, 
publicity, and letter-writing. 

Question. Will it work? 

Answer. The letter-writing campaign will 
work because the Red regime of China is 
very sensitive to publicity. Moreover, the 
communistic rulers of China will be more 
influenced by letters from laborers, farmers, 
and labor unions than by requests from our 
industrialists and politicians. Letters of 
children will also exert a great influence. 

Question. Where was it conceived? 

Answer. The campaign was conceived “in 
those dreadful prisons in China” by Father 
Rigney who felt that just such a campaign 
was needed to free him and all other Amer- 
icans rotting in Red prisons. 

Question. What is the address? 

Answer. The address is simply: Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, Peking, China. There is no 
need to give your return address. 

Question. What doI say? 

Answer. Your letter should contain three 
points: 

1. Give your name, your occupation (this 
is most important), the name of your union, 
if any, and—if married—state the number of 
children, if any. 

2. Then courteously remind Mao Tse-tung 
that his government promised in Septem- 


ber of 1955 to free the 13 American prison- 
ers still held in China. Say that you would 
like to see him carry out this promise. 
And if you have time, list the 13 prisoners. 

3. Conclude by saying you hope to see Mao 
Tse-tung dtmonstrate the policy of leniency 
which he professes toward violators of the 
law, by applying leniency in full to these 
13 American prisoners. 

Question. Why use air mail? 

Answer. The misinformed Chinese will be 
astonished to see that American laborers can 
afford air mail. In Red China a carpenter 
must work several hours to purchase an air 
mail stamp. Air mail postage to Red China is 
25 cents per half ounce. Ten-cent air let- 
ters and 8-cent letters via ordinary mail can 
be used but are less effective. 

Question. Will a count be kept? 

Answer. Keeping tally of the number of 
letters sent to Mao Tse-tung is most impor- 
tant for publicity reasons on a national and 
international basis. Individuals and groups 
should immediately report the number of 
letters they have written by sending a post 
card to: Father Rigney, Chicago, Ill. The 
tabulating will be done by a Chicago’s Back 
of the Yards Council. 

Question. Who are the 13 prisoners? 

Answer. They are businessmen and mis- 
sionaries, Protestant and Catholic: Rev. John 
William Clifford, Jesuit, San Francisco, 
Calif.; John Thomas Downey, New Britain, 
Conn.; Richard George Fecteau, Lynn, Mass.; 
Rev. Fulgence Gross, Franciscan, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Rev. John Alexander Houle, Jesuit, 
Glendale, Calif.; Rev. Paul J. Mackensen, Jr., 
Lutheran missionary, Baltimore, Md.; Robert 
E. McCann, Altadena, Calif.; Rev. Charles 
Joseph McCarthy, Jesuit, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Rev. Joseph Patrick McCormack, 
Maryknoll, Palmyra, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas 
Leonard Phillips, Jesuit, Butte, Mont.; Bish- 
op Ambrose Henry Pinger, Franciscan, Lind- 
say, Nebr.; Hugh Francis Redmond, Yonkers, 
N. Y., and Rev. Cyril John Wagner, Francis- 
can, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Question. Give a sample letter. 

Answer. The envelope address: Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, Peking, China. 

The letter: 

“(DEAR CHAIRMAN MAO TSE-TUNG: I am John 
A. Brown, a carpenter, a member of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters. I am 
married and have five children. 


“In September of 1955 your government 
promised to release all Americans, and today 
13 are still in prison. I would like to see 
you carry out your promise. The names of 
the prisoners are (here insert the names if 
you have time): 

“I have heard of the policy of leniency 
which you profess toward violators of the 
law. It is my fond wish that you carry out 
this policy of leniency by applying it in full 
to these 13 American prisoners, releasing 
them from prison and helping them to leave 
China and return to their homes. c 

“Sincerely yours, 
“JOHN A. Brown.” 


Question. Are more circulars available? 

Answer. More of these circulars can be 
obtained by sending your address and stamps 
to cover return postage to: Father Rigney, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FELLOW AMERICANS: I know what prison 
life is like in Red China, a veritable hell of 
mental and physical tortures. I am sure 
these 13 prisoners are going through the 
same or similar tortures I endured. If your 
letter helps reduce even to a small extent 
the imprisonment of these fellow Americans, 
it will be well worthwhile and they will be 
eternally grateful to you as I am to the tens 
of thousands who wrote letters in my behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
FaTHER HAROLD RIGNEY, S. V. D. 
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The Hiss Hour at Princeton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Budenz, himself a former Communist 
but now repentant and cooperating with 
the United States Government in ex- 
posing the Communist conspiracy, has 
some enlightening remarks on the Hiss 
appearance at Princeton. The article 
follows: 

{From the Catholic Universe Bulletin of 
May 11, 1956] 


THE Hiss Hour aT PRINCETON 
(By Louis Budenz) 


The appearance of Alger Hiss on the 
Princeton University campus is a symptom 
of the disintegration of American morale, at 
least in part, before the Khrushchev “new 
look” line of the Communists. 


The Daily Worker reflected this when it 
ran a great heading over a special corre- 
spondent’s story: “Princeton University Stu- 
dents Boo Enemy of Free Speech.” 


This enemy was Father Hugh Halton, 
Catholic chaplain on the campus, who said 
that the appearance of Hiss represented 
“Princeton’s darkest hour.” 

“Free speech” was thus expanded by the 
Communists—they who defend the denial 
of all rights in Soviet Russia—to cover the 
honoring of-any person who may have given 
aid to the Communist cause. 

Free speech was not the issue in the Hiss 
case at Princeton. Alger Hiss is a convicted 
perjurer, and his perjury had to do with 
alleged pro-Soviet activities. 

The Americans for Democratic Action, an 
organization often accused of left-wing ten- 
dencies, understood that much at Swarth- 
more College and prevented the junior ADA 
from having Hiss speak. 

That some students, who were only 8 or 10 
years old when Hiss was at Yalta, should be 
confused is understandable. But that the 
trustees of a great university would permit 
this distinction to be given to one with the 
reputation and record of Hiss is an index of 
how far we have gone in an unguarded atti- 
tude toward the Communist cause. 

Representative T. James TuMuLTY, of Jer- 
sey City, summed it up when he said that 
“you might as well have asked Bulganin to 
speak on the meaning of Geneva.” But in 
acquiescence to the new Communist line, 
Bulganin has already been a visitor in Eng- 
land by invitation and there is talk of his 
being invited to the United States. 

The Hiss incident serves to pictorialize the 
carelessness prevalent in many important 
circles at the moment when we should be 
particularly alert against the atmosphere 
which Soviet Russia and the Communists are 
now creating. 

Hiss defended the indefensible Yalta agree- 
ment. The cries of the Chinese and Polish 
peoples, betrayed at Yalta, remind us how 
false is this judgment and how much we were 
deceived on that occasion. 

A new incident in the current Khrushchev 
line recalls how alert we should be at the 
present hour. It is the notice of the alleged 
dissolution of the Cominform, or the Infor- 
mation Bureau of the Communist and Work- 
ers Parties, created in 1947 to continue the 
work of the Communist international. 

The last issue of the weekly organ of the 
Cominform, “For a Lasting Peace, For a 
Peoples Democracy” carries the announce- 
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ment of the dissolution. But in a huge ar- 
ticle accompanying this announcement we 
get a glimpse of the deceit involved. 

The article is boldly entitled “For the Fur- 
ther Development and Strengthening of the 
of the International Communist Movement.” 
In other words, while the headline-reading 
public and the non-Soviet world in general 
are led to believe that the dissolution of the 
Cominform will lead to some sort of a check 
on Red seditious activities, the article tells 
the Communists that these activities will be 
increased. The article says: 

“The Communist and Workers Parties will 
find new forms of relations and contacts 
which are suitable to the present situations. 
This will strengthen their spirit of mutual 
cooperation, on the basis of the principles 
of proletarian internationalism and further 
unite and rally them in the common struggle 
for the cause of peace, democracy, and so- 
cialism.” 

We can see before our very eyes the com- 
plete Moscow control of the Communist 
Parties of the world which this declaration 
promises. It is registered in the response 
of each one of them to the new Khrushchev 
line. 

We have also had a warning out of the 
past concerning the deception involved in 
this whole device of alleged dissolution of 
a Communist international agency. It was 
given us in the dissolution of the Communist 
International during World War II. 

Then, many of our unthinking commenta- 
tors represented this move as a relaxation of 
sedition on an international scale by Mos- 
cow. But the Communists themselves were 
tipped off then that the dissolution was a 
hoax, designed to win American lend-lease 
and to prepare the road for our debacles at 
Yalta and Potsdam. 

Then it was that Gerhart Eisler, under 
the name of Hans Berger, and other Red 
theoreticians, told the American comrades 
that proletarian internationalism would be 
advanced by the move. Are we ever to learn 
from experience? 





H. R. 9566 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include at the request of the 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied Crafts- 
men in Brockton, Mass., the following 
resolution in support of H. R. 9566: 2 

RESOLUTION IN Support oF H. R. 9566 


Whereas the existence of an efficient, eco- 
nomical parcel post system is essential to 
the pattern of life of our citizens and busi- 
nesses in both rural and urban areas; and 

Whereas the present discriminatory parcel 
post size and weight limitations seriously 
disrupt the service once enjoyed by all at 
great and unnecessary cost and inconveni- 
ence; and 

Whereas there is no nationwide substitute 
for parcel post that can and will serve all 
citizens regardless of address; and 

Whereas the present size and weight limi- 
tations have been both a financial and an 
administrative burden to the Post Office De- 
partment: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen and its 6,000 members 
favors immediate enactment of H. R. 9566 
and restoration thereby of uniform parcel 
post size and weight limits. It is respectfully 


requested that Representative Ricuarp B. 
WIGGLESWORTH insert this resolution in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD and that he request 
the chairman of the Post Office Committee 
to schedule hearings now on parcel post size 
and weights so that the citizens of Brockton, 
Mass. may have relief from the present law 
before the current legislative session is con- 
cluded. 





Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for the 
information of Members of the Senate 
and the encouragement of young stu- 
dents of American government, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the oration 
entitled “Let We Forget,’ by Gabriel G. 
Kajeckas, a senior at Gonzaga High 
School in Washington, delivered in the 
19th Annual High School Oratorical 
Contest sponsored by the American Le- 
gion. Winner of the District of Colum- 
bia and regional finals, young Mr. Ka- 
jeckas’ address was 1 of the top 12 entries 
in the Nation. The contrast he points 
out so vividly between the system sym- 
bolized by the plow and the hammer and 
sickle must be especially poignant to him 
as the son of the counselor of the Lega- 
tion of Lithuania, a courageous country 
temporarily under the yoke of Commu- 
nist tyranny. His parents and all of us 
can be justly proud of his moving ora- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Lest WE ForRGET 
(Address by Gabriel G. Kajeckas, Gonzaga 

High School, Washington, D. C., in the 

nineteenth annual American Legion high 

school oratorical contest) 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the world today, 
there are two great governments, and only 
two. And these governments mold this 
earth of ours into its daily patterns of poli- 
tics, preparations, and prayers. These two 
governments are motivated by and take their 
purpose from two forces, or spirits. 

And today, these 2 great spirits or forces 
can be summed up by 2 material symbols. 
At first, an impossible task. Maybe. But 
listen to what I have to say, and then judge 
for yourselves. 

The first symbol that I want to consider 
is—a plow. And the plow of which I speak 
is the symbol of peaceful production—the 
symbol of a pioneering spirit—the symbol of 
hope, courage, sacrifice, and faith. And 
this plow that I’m talking about prepared 
the soil of a new land for its harvest of 
liberty, dependent on its people. Yes, the 
plow of which I speak planted faith in the 
hearts of a people. 

And then, what about the other of the 
two symbols? That other one is the ham- 
mer and sickle. The hammer—symbol of 
the might which forged chains of steel— 
chains of slavery—and crushed the seeds of 
freedom. And the sickle, which cut the 
heart out of a people. 

And what about the men who live gov- 
erned by these symbols? One man is reap- 
ing the fruits of a harvest that his fathers 
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dreamed of—living in a nation—free and 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all 
men. Living in a land where he has the 
right to worship as he pleases, to work at 
whatever profession he chooses—where he 
has the right to live as he wishes. 

And what about the other man, living in 
the shadow of the hammer, which might 
crush him at any time, as it crushed his 
freedom? What about that man, who has 
no freedoms, who is taught that he must not 
think—that the state will think for him? 

It is here, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
immediately see the initial contrast between 
the two forms of government—the United 
States and Russia—one founded on free- 
dom—the other on might. This, in the pres- 
ent day and age, is the great antithesis of 
existence freedom or might—freedom or 
suppression—two forces completely different, 
two forces diametrically opposed. And this 
is our world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 180 years ago, a 
deserted plow stood in a field. And it is 
this solitary picture that to me symbolizes 
the beginning of our long and brilliant his- 
tory. That plow stood alone. The man 
who had been using it but a minute before 
was now fighting. The handle of the plow 
was still warm from his grasp—but now, he 
was holding another piece of wood and 
steel—fighting for the right to use that plow 
unoppressed and in freedom. And it was 
this minute man, willing to fight for every- 
thing he held dear, that fired “The Shot 
Heard ’Round the World.” And because of 
their love for the right and the performance 
of their duty as God gave them the light to 
see it, 180 years ago, in 1776, with a firm 
reliance on divine providence, men pledged 
to each other their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor. 

While in Russia, in the middle of our 
roaring twenties, 5 million Russian Kulak 
farmers were murdered in cold blood because 
there had been a Communist revolution. A 
revolution of men who said that there wasn’t 
any divine providence—that henceforth no 
man had a fortune of his own, that sacred 
honor was not a reality. And because of 
these principles nten’s lives were pledged to 
the state—and in this pledge, men were no 
longer tnen, but pieces. of machinery, to be 
molded and twisted and shaped by the de- 
sires of the state, by a hammer and sickle. 

But because these American farmers, on 
the other hand, were willing to die fighting 
for the liberty which they prized as life it- 
self—because they were men and not pieces 
of machinery, on a warm summer day in 
1776, a man put the finishing touches on a 
l-page document—a man who had sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man. And this man, Thomas Jefferson, 
drew up the Declaration of Independence, 
and as the final signature was added to this 
document, the United States had become a 
reality. 

Several days later, the time that it took 
for the news to cross the Atlantic, King 
George of England choked on his dinner—be- 
cause a small group of men somewhere far 
across the sea had dared to cry out to heaven 
and earth that “these united colonies are 
and of right ought to be free and independent 
states.” 

We all know what happened then. A long’ 
and bitter war followed, in which men suf- 
fered, bled, and died—for freedom—for guar- 
anteed freedom—for a way of life—and ulti- 
mately, for a Constitution. And slowly, 
through the lives of the valiant, like Nathan 
Hale, through the heroic sacrifice of the pa- 
triots, like Robert Morris, and through the 
eternal devotion of the great, like George 
Washington, the war came to an end and 
with the end of that war came the birth of a 
nation—a nation destined to become the 
hope of all enslaved and oppressed peoples 
everywhere—a land where all men have free- 
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dom to vote, freedom to worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. We enjoy 
this manner of living for one reason—because 
#t is our recognized right, inalienable, and 
unconquerable. And the reason that we have 
this right is because of an old and worn piece 
of paper which today rests behind a pane of 
giass in an official building in Washington. 
That piece of paper is the Constitution of the 
United States of America—and it was this 
piece of paper that established our Govern- 
ment as a government of laws and not of 
men—for our Founding Fathers believed that 
“give a man power and he will tend to abuse 
it” —and this Constitution established our 
country as a place where men have ideas and 
exchange them freely, where men have abid- 
ing faith in the future of their land, where 
men have hope, where courage is not a some- 
time thing, where men are men and not ma- 
chinery, where men can use a plow and not 
be chained to it. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, this is your Con- 
stitution—for you, by you, and of you. It is 
yours, it is the voice of the people. 

But -hhalfway around the world, in Soviet 
Russia, people have no voice. Their creed is 
the Communist Manifesto, which manifests 
nothing more than blood, greed, and destruc- 
tion. These people have no interchange of 
ideas—they have their quota to fill, and they 
must fill it—and thus, life for the Russian 
people becomes a continuing nightmare of 
terrors, because they always know that Ivan 
is watching them. 

Thus, my friends, of the two governments 
greatest in size, yours is the one truly great, 
for yours is the one in which all men are 
equal—as God created them. Yours is the 
brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of 
God. 

In this brotherhood, take hold the handle 
of the plow of liberty, dig a furrow of free- 
dom into the future, plant the seeds of lib- 
erty deep in your hearts and spirits, thus 

preserving our Constitution, so that our 

land, under one government, may cry out 
with one soul, “This is my land, this is your 
land, this is the future of the world.” 

This future is your Constitution; love it, 
and live it. Vote according to it and serve it, 
support and defend it. Remember everything 
that makes up our American way of life—yes, 
remember everything—for who will remem- 
ber if we forget? 





Address by Hon. Pat McNamara, of Mich- 
igan, to the United Automobile Workers 
at Detroit, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan {[Mr. McNamara] made a very 
important address in Detroit. In his 
address he emphasized some of the real 
problems regarding unemployment in 
the automobile industry. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprRESS BY Pat MCNAMARA, OF MICHIGAN, AT 
Dopcr Locat No. 3 Hatt, UAW, Sunpay, 
May 27, 1956, Detroit, Micx. 

I want to thank Pat Quinn for inviting 
me here. I always like to speak to my 
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friends, but it makes me very unhappy when 
my friends are out of work. 

If there was some way I could stand here 
and tell you not to worry—that everything 
is going to be all right—I would do it in 
an instant. But I'll make no false promises 
to you. You people have been through this 
before—too often before—and you realize 
there is no quick answer. 

You auto workers apparently are becoming 
the forgotten men in this period of great 
prosperity you hear so much about. 

There’s something about this prosperity 
picture that strikes me as a bit odd. Accord- 
ing to some sources you get a picture of 
people singing and dancing in the streets 
and lighting their cigarettes with $10 bills. 
But when you look a little closer, it reminds 
you of a movie set. All the buildings are 
beautiful, but when you get around behind 
them, you find they are only attractive fronts 
held up by some shakey props. 

That’s why I think what we have now 
is something like a false-front prosperity. 
The surface looks good, the high-sounding 
figures are impressive—but some of the 
props are giving way—and these are impor- 
tant props such as the auto industry, the 
farmers, and independent business. 

I get the feeling that some of the pros- 
perity boosters wish you people would sort 
of disappear. They’d like to sweep you under 
the rug and out of sight—but I can tell 
you that that rug is getting pretty lumpy 
and it’s going to be uncomfortable walking 
for the prosperity boosters. 

Why are you down here this morning— 
instead of at home enjoying a comfortable 
Sunday, assured that your regular paycheck 
is coming in every week? There are a num- 
ber of reasons. 

One big one perhaps is that the auto 
industry may have gotten a bit greedy last 
year and gobbted up too much of its market. 
Sales races between the giants were more 
important than maintaining an orderly mar- 
ket. And you boys build such good cars that 
it’s hard to convince someone that his 1955 
model really isn’t any good and that he 
should buy a 1956. 

Another reason is the tight-money policy 
of the Eisenhower administration. You 
know what tight money is. That means it’s 
hard to come by—and harder to hold onto 
when you get some. 

No less an expert than Mr. Harlow Curtice, 
who operates a small business hereabouts, has 
been complaining about that. He says the 
credit policies of the Federal Reserve Board 
are very restrictive. When Mr. Curtice said 
that, I welcomed his comments, and I said I 
hoped his conversion would have some weight 
with his friends in the White House. 

At the same time Mr. Curtice made his re- 
marks, he lowered his estimate of the year’s 
auto production. He said the industry would 
produce not more than 5,800,000 cars, com- 
pared with his original estimate of 6144 mil- 
lion. Idon’t think that’s news to any of you. 

It may have taken some courage for Mr. 
Curtice to take issue with the Government's 
economic policy. It was almost like biting 
the hand that feeds him. After all, the pres- 
ent administration has done a lot for his 
General Motors, dedicated as it is not only to 
preserving giantism, but to making it even 
bigger. ° 

(I don’t mean to concentrate on General 
Motors here, but a lot of the GM people 
aren’t getting regular paychecks, either.) 

This giantism is having severe effects on 
independent business—or small business—as 
it is frequently called. Something like 10,000 
firms went out of business last year, while 
corporation profits went up nearly $10 billion. 
The farmers, meanwhile, were losing a billion 
dollars in income. 

Now the reason I have been talking about 
the farmers and the independent business 
troubles in conjunction with your own cur- 
rent difficulties is that all this goes together. 
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When you auto workers aren’t getting paid, 
you sure as the devil aren’t going to buy any 
of these stockpiled cars, or a lot of things that 
other manufacturers make, either. Neither 
are the farmers, and this kind of situation 
hits the independent businessman long be- 
fore it hits the big boys. But it will hit them 
eventually. 

In other words, when you take away some 
of the props of this so-called prosperity, it 
puts a big strain on the others—and you face 
the threat of the whole thing tumbling down, 

It doesn't need to tumble down. We can 
have solid prosperity built on solid founda- 
tions of good judgment and forward-looking 
planning. 

I don’t get any joy out of hard times just 
because it might make a good campaign 
issue. What we need is a realistic economic 
policy by the Government—one that spends 
less effort making the big outfits bigger— 
and spends more time creating the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

In your own case, a realistic production 
policy is needed—one that doesn’t try to 
slug the public into buying more cars than 
it can absorb solely to back up advertising 
slogans. 

As I said, it seems the present administra- 
tion wishes you people wouldn't cloud up 
the prosperity picture they're bragging so 
much about. 

On top of that, we continue to get that 
callous big-business attitude toward the 
plight of the unemployed workers. You all 
remember when Charlie Wilson made his 
crack about bird dogs and kennel dogs in 
reference to the laidoff autoworkers in 1954. 


Just the other day, we had another ex- 
ample when Howard Pyle, assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, described—right here in 
Detroit—the right to suffer as one of the joys 
of a free economy. Well, I don’t think any 
of us will agree that the right to suffer is 
part of our Bill of Rights—as I said in the 
Senate at the time. 

Even when he apologized—which he did in 
an awful hurry—Mr. Pyle put his other foot 
in his mouth when he said your current trou- 
ble was seasonable. Apparently he hasn't 
been conferring with Mr. Curtice. 

Unfortunately, we in Congress can’t just 
pass a law and make everything rosy. But 
one of the things I have done is to person- 
ally request of Defense Secretary Wilson that 
more defense work be channeled into our 
idle plants here to help keep you people 
working. This isn’t a permanent answer, I 
know, but it could mean the difference be- 
tween pay lines and breadlines, 





Labor and the Next Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Victor Riesel’s eyes may have been closed 
forever by the vicious attack on him 
which left him blind, but his keen in- 
sight into and knowledge of the political 
aspirations of certain leaders of labor 
continue to warn the American people of 
this growing political monopoly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an illuminating article entitled “Inside 
Labor,” written by Mr. Riesel, and pub- 
lished by the Hall Syndicate, Inc., on 
May 10, 1956. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 

The Republican elephant is not rolling 
over and playing dead in the middle of the 
race for the votes of millions of rank and 
file union members this November. The 
GOP has set in motion a nationwide labor 
operation to go over the heads of union 
chiefs tied to the Democrats and to coordi- 
nate the activities of Republican unionists. 

They are matching the Democrats, tech- 
nique by technique, and will have Republi- 
can labor committees on State levels as well 
as a top-flight national labor advisory com- 
mittee. And, like the Democrats, the GOP 
has set up a labor section within their na- 
tional organization with a full-time director. 

Heading this vital section is a man named 
Roy James, formerly administrative assist- 
ant to the Senate Labor Committee. James 
was pushed for the post by Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell, who has vigorously proposed 
a course by the Republicans that would 
steer away from a head-on clash with 
powerful union leaders. Mitchell and his 
associates are in the GOP group that prefers 
to placate labor as against the Goldwater- 
Jenner-Curtis wing of the party which be- 
lieves in a tougher approach. 

The State committees of the GOP will be 
matched by those of the Democrats, who 
have set up a national labor division run 
by Thomas R. Byrne, a former consultant 
to the United States Labor Department and 
@& man with wide contacts among labor 
leaders. 

Byrne’s first step in whipping labor into 
line for the Democrats will be the formation 
of a 15-man national labor advisory commit- 
tee. Ten of the fifteen who will serve have 
already accepted and within a week the 
names of the full group will be announced. 
George Harrison, head of the powerful Rail- 
way Clerks Union, will be chairman of this 
committee. Harrison has long been identi- 
fied with the Democrats and some years back 
was offered the ambassadorship to France by 
Harry Truman. Harrison preferred to stay 
with his union. 

Interestingly enough, Harrison has been 
pushing for the nomination of Frank Clem- 
ent, 36-year-old Governor of Tennessee, as 
vice president on the Democratic ticket. If 
Clement is nominated it means that an older 
candidate, from a northern State, will prob- 
ably be the presidential nominee. 

Harrison’s 15-man committee will have as 
its primary job the formulation of a proposed 
labor platform for the Democrats. The bulk 
of their proposals will undoubtedly be incor- 
porated into the final plank submitted to the 
convention, for these men talk for the most 
powerful force within the Democratic Party. 

These influential unionists have hammered 
together a giant vote-gathering machine 
across the country complete with precinct 
workers, ladies’ auxiliaries, plant and shop 
committees and huge amounts of ready cash 
to be used either as outright campaign con- 
tributions or for printing of literature or for 
radio and TV programs featuring Democratic 
candidates. 

In addition, they will walk into the Chi- 
cago nominating convention with an impor- 
tant chunk of delegates from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and California. 

It’s a cinch, too, that any presidential can- 
didate will be cleared with these men who 
control the money and manpower s0 vital to 
an effective election campaign. 

The union chiefs will also have an im- 
pressive record of performance behind 
them—not just in past elections but in the 
recent fight for control of the regular Demo- 
cratic Party machinery in Texas, 


Labor was anxious to defeat the faction of 
the Democratic Party led by Gov. Allan 
Shivers. They wanted the Sam RaYsurRn- 
LYNDON JOHNSON wing of the Texas party 
to gain control. They tossed cash and pre- 
cinct workers into the fight—and they suc- 
ceeded. Shivers lost. . 

The unionists—especially the political stra- 
tegists of Walter Reuther’s UAW and other 
old CIO unions—have their eyes on more 
than Texas, with its upwards of 500,000 un- 
ion members. They are looking ahead to 
making inroads in the entire Southwest, an 
area where labor has never before played an 
influential political role, but where union 
membership is mounting. 

So, the donkey and the elephant are ap- 
proaching the starting gate for the big race 
in 1956—and the stakes are high. 


~ 





A Tribute to Hon. Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
May 24 a great labor statesman of our 
times, W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, was 
the principal speaker at the annual ban- 
quet of LaGrande Lodge, No. 315, held in 
LaGrande, Oreg. 

The members of the Railroad Brother- 
hood Association on that occasion were 
privileged to hear an extremely able ad- 
dress. During the course of his remarks 
President Kennedy paid high tribute to 
my colleague the senior Senator from 
Oregon {[Mr. MorsE]. I have been deeply 
moved by the very glowing sentiments 
expressed concerning Senator Morse. 

In my opinion, the recitation of Sen- 
ator Morse’s outstanding record in the 
Senate merits an even wider audience. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Kennedy’s address be insterted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDREss OF W. P. KENNEDY, PRESIDENT, BROTH- 
ERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL BANQUET, LAGRANDE LODGE, No. 315, 
LAGRANDE, OREG., May 24, 1956 
It is really grand to be in LaGrande again. 

This is my first visit here as president of the 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. While 

serving as vice president I had the pleasure 

of visiting with you on a previous occasion. 

You may be sure that I welcomed the invi- 
tation from Brother Harrison, who advised 
the purpose of the annual meeting was pres- 
entation of veteran emblems to the members 
holding continuous membership. 

The sturdy forthright progressiveness of 
the brotherhood throughout the 73 years of 
our existence has had a wholesome influence 
on our members in keeping their member- 
ships intact. 

LaGrande Lodge, No. 315, is certainly no 
exception, for we have already issued 188 con- 
tinuous membership emblems to your mem- 
bers, who have held 10 years or more con- 
tinuous membership. Twenty-five emblems 
will be awarded tonight. Of those, 5 will be 
for 35 years. That means for 35 years these 
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loyal members have paid their dues regularly 
each month. 

It is a tribute to each of them. It is a fine 
testimony to our great brotherhood for its 
services to the members. ; 

Our collective efforts within the brother- 
hood have brought forth untold amounts of 
good to all of us. The applicant initiated 
into membership this month or in any month 
is provided with protection and services sel- 
dom equaled and never surpassed by any 
other organization. 

It is always good to hold annual festivities 
honoring those who have qualified for our 
veteran emblems. While it is rewarding to 
them, it is also encouraging to the younger 
members. 

From my own experiences I know how 
it feels to get the coveted emblems. I 
proudly wear the 45 and look eagerly forward 
for the 50. I am sure other members share 
that same pride in receiving their continu- 
ous membership emblems. 

It is always invigorating and encouraging 
to visit the officers and members of lodges, 
general grievance committees, State legis- 
lative boards, field supervisors, and the at- 
torneys of our legal aid department as I 
travel throughout the United States and 
Canada in the service of our brotherhood. 

Oftentimes I am required to be in Wash- 
ington, the Nation’s Capital. That city is 
the nerve center of our great country and a 
citizen going to the District of Columbia 
for the first time or for the hundredth time, 
has a right to anticipate his visit with some 
feeling, a feeling of confidence that in the 
Nation’s Capital are the men and the women 
who make the world’s greatest democracy run 
well in behalf of all of us. 


Lately, however, there is something that 
doesn’t ring out quite so clear and so sharp 
as I feel it should. The impressive marbled 
halls and wide avenues seem to be shrouded 
in an atmosphere that seems seriously dis- 
turbing from one who was raised in the 
Western States. I have that feeling and I 
think you would, too, if you visited Wash- 
ington now. It’s rather difficult to describe. 
There is bridled caution everywhere you 
turn, a fear of moving forward positively 
with a sound program for all the people. 
Perhaps it’s this businessman’s—big busi- 
nessman’s—administration in Washington. 
The dollar sign seems to loom as the most 
almighty product for consideration. It has 
been said that these people know the price 
of everything and the value of nothing. 

Of course, this is not the story carried 
out of Washington and read in the Oregon 
newspapers. These are not the words that 
they speak. Instead the impression is clev- 
erly given that from the President on down, 
the administration is as deeply devoted to 
the general welfare of all the people as 
were Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man. Far beneath the slick and cleverly con- 
trived rhetoric which has successfully sold 
toothpaste in the past, the American people 
are now sold the idea that this is a pro- 
gressive administration, committed to far- 
reaching programs for the betterment of the 
little people. Isay this is notso. I say that 
the true facts have been covered, layer upon 
layer, with the slickest advertising copy that 
Madison Avenue, New York, ever produced. 
Slowly but surely, more and more citizens 
are being alerted to this great advertising 
crusade of confusion. They know that 
words are cheap—disgustingly cheap—and 
that only a positive, courageous program 
carried out successfully, is what matters. 

The truth and facts are not being resur- 
rected by accident. There are many fearless 
and decent people who are doing their bit to 
unearth them. Some are from Oregon, such 
as United States Senators WAYNE MoRsE and 
RICHARD NEUBERGER and Representative 
EvirH GREEN. In the labor movement we 
have determined not to be fooled again. 
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Were I to select one man today who has 
done more to bring the true facts, the real 
story as it affects us, out into the glaring 
and revealing light of day it would be your 
senior Senator, WaYNeE Morse. Senator 
Morse, with his sharp intelligence, honesty, 
and integrity is the faithful sentinel of the 
United States Senate. We all agree that this 
is not the age of the indispensable man but 
as @ citizen, and as a trade unionist I view 
WaYNE Morse as more closely approaching 
this role in the United States Senate than 
any other individual—and there are many 
worthy, devoted individuals who occupy 
those other 95 seats of trust in the Senate. 

A United States Senate without WAYNE 
Morse would be a far less hopeful part of 
Government. No one else could so effectively 
lash out in defense of you and me, or so 
artfully manipulate the pinpricks of con- 
science on those who play the dubious role 
as spokesmen of mighty, vested interests. 
When Senator Morse takes the floor of the 
Senate, his opponents, who are our oppo- 
nents, immediately put their guard up. 
They know that the unparalleled sharpness 
of this man will uncover their half-truths, 
their untruths, and expose them for the 
whole Nation to witness. If only the Na- 
tion’s press would serve the people one- 
quarter as well as this courageous Senator 
they would report his skilled handiwork and 
far more people would be alerted to the 
shams foisted upon them. 

I say to you as Oregonians, you have a 
debt to your country. You should return 
WaYNE MorsE to Washington. Neither you 
nor the citizens of the other 47 States can 
afford not to have him in the Senate. But 
you men and women of Oregon are the only 
ones who have the opportunity to vote for 
him. The responsibility is yours. 

I sometimes wonder whether the men and 
women of Oregon, even those in the labor 
movement, fully appreciate the esteem and 
devotion and unbounded respect those of 
us, from other States, have for your senior 
Senator. 

One indication of this deep belief in the 
man was shown several months ago when 
Senator Morse was given one of the most 
coveted awards presented by the labor move- 
ment, the Sidney Hillman Foundation Meri- 
torious Public Service Award for 1955 by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
The text of the citation of the award sums 
up much of our respect for the man. 

“Throughout his public life, as a public 
member of the National War Labor Board 
and in his 12 years in the United States Sen- 
ate, WAYNE Morse has placed the welfare of 
the people above all other considerations. 

“With unusual energy, intelligence, and 
courage, he has fought for the public in- 
terest in many areas, including an enlight- 
ened foreign policy, the preservation of our 
natural resources, the protection of civil 
liberties and the extension of economic se- 
curity to all citizens. In pursuit of these 
goals, Senator MorsE has demonstrated 
knowledge, determination, and an unusual 
ability to articulate the issues, to become 
one of the most effective Members of the 
United States Senate. In the process he has 
done much to stimulate an enlightened and 
informed public opinion. 

“Senator Morse follows in the great tradi- 
tion of other liberals from the West, such 
as George Norris and Robert LaFollette, in 
his independence of private and partisan 
interests and in his defense of the public 
welfare. He is bound to no man or party, 
but seeks only to disclose the truth and to 
uphold the just, regardless of the odds or 
the opposition. We honor Senator WayYNeE 
Morse as a living symbol of the wise, honest, 
and courageous servant of the people.” 

That was a richly deserved tribute to 
WAYNE MORSE. 

None of us should be allowed to forget 
Morse’s almost singlehanded battle against 
the Tidelands Oil giveaway—in April 19653, 
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when he set a record by holding the floor of 
the Senate continuously for 22 hours and 
26 minutes. He was not only fighting against 
one of the giant giveaways in American his- 
tory; this was also a fight to provide funds 
for the education of our children. The Ander- 
son-Hill bill, referred to as oil for lamps of 
education, would have turned royalties re- 
ceived by four States—California, Texas, 
Florida, and Louisiana—to the education of 
the children from all the 48 States. It in- 
volved some $67 billion. Oregon's stake in 
all this amounted to more than $80,700,000. 
Knowing full well the odds against stopping 
the Tidelands giveaway were insurmount- 
able, Morse still had no hesitation in giving 
all of his great energy to opposing it. The 
bill passed but the educational job done for 
the American people cannot be calculated 
in dollar-and-cents terms. It played a major 
part in stopping another giveaway, the 
Dixon-Yates contract to cripple the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, for example, a pet 
of President Eisenhower and his Secretary of 
Interior, which the Chief Executive, himself, 
had to disavow. And the administration has 
not been quite so blatant in its giveaways 
since that clever scheme was defeated. 

In 1954 we saw WAYNE Morse play another 
heroic role in conjunction with several other 
Senators. The administration was trying to 
push through the Atomic Energy Act with- 
out any debate whatsoever. It was apparent 
that the bill provided little or no protection 
of the public interest and it appeared that 
this priceless new energy, which was devel- 
oped at a cost of over $10 billion to Amer- 
ican taxpayers, would be turned over largely 
to powerful corporations for private profit. 
The day the bill was filed the administration 
tried to rush it through. Senator Morse and 
several colleagues went to work. For 3 days 
and 3 nights they held forth on the floor of 
the Senate demajiding major revisions of the 
important legislation. Morse, himself, spoke 
8 hours one night, 10 the next, and 12 hours 
the third night—all on the graveyard shift. 
Finally the Republican majority cracked and 
key amendments were agreed to which pro- 
vided public-preference clauses and other 
changes that gave some safeguards to the 
public interest. 

More recently, only last month, your good 
Senator held forth on the floor of the Senate 
for 5 solid hours and presented a most dev- 
astating attack on the Eisenhower National 
Labor Relations Board. Careful documenta- 
tion and details offered conclusive proof that 
the Eisenhower Board is solidly stacked 
against organized labor. A few weeks after 
this historic speech the Federal court of ap- 
peals upheld Senator Morse’s contention on 
one case when it unanimously overruled the 
NLRB. A three judge panel ruled that pick- 
ets cannot lose their right to reinstatement 
and back pay because of strike violence in 
which they did not participate. 

Those of us on the railroads have had occa- 
sion to remember Senator Morse and his 
hard work in behalf of railroad labor. I re- 
call, particularly, how he actually saved im- 
portant amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act in the dying hours of the 83d Con- 
gress in 1954. When it seemed that technical 
difficulties in the windup of the session would 
completely destroy hope for the amendments, 
Morse went into action. Through parlia- 
mentary procedural moves he coordinated 
action between the Senate and the House. 
The bill passed both Houses, one of the few 
bills in those last hours, and it was finally 
approved by the President. 

Let me tell you this Wayne Morse is not 
beholden to organized labor or to any other 
group in this country. He stands squarely on 
his own feet, makes his own decisions on 
what he has found to be just and right. 
We've had our differences. One I can name, 
Was On an appointment to head the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection. Our differences 
were fundamental there. But overall, on 
most major issues, Morse and organized labor 
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stand together in their support of the public 
interest. If anyone tries to tell you that 
WayYNE Morse is labor’s lackey, or anyone 
else’s lackey, tell them how completely wrong 
they are. He takes a back seat to no one in 
unparalleled integrity and in making his own 
decisions. He is his own man, And that is 
what he should be. 

It took rare political courage for WAYNE 
Morse to turn his back on the Republican 
Party when he found President Eisenhower 
had become a captive of big-business inter- 
ests and compromised fundamental issues. 
Morse found that his own outlook was more 
closely alined with that of the western and 
northern Democrats, so he joined them. But 
here, again,, he refused to compromise with 
his principles although his record of support 
of the Democrats is one of the highest in the 
Congress. He was one of a small band which 
fought giving President Eisenhower a blank 
check to make war at will over the Formosa, 
Quemoy, and Matsu Islands. 

When we say you should return Wayne 
MorseE to Washington we're not asking for a 
rubber stamp, because he will never be that. 
We do want a man in whom we have great 
confidence, a man who carefully weighs his 
actions in light of the welfare of this Nation 
and of all the people init. Oregonians want 
all this, but they also want a man who can 
represent his State and serve the interests 
of its people. In WayNeE Morse you have 
such aman. When WAYNE Morse steers key 
pieces of legislation through Congress bear- 
ing his name, some of it may be of interest 
only to Oregon, but most of it is of interest 
to Oregon because it is of interest to all of 
the people. 

That was true of the Employment Act of 
1946, which was cosponsored when he was a 
freshman Senator in the 79th Congress. 
That was also true of the Housing Act of 
1949 which was passed in the 81st Congress. 

In 11% years Senator Morse’s name has 
been on 54 bills which were enacted into 
law. His name has appeared on a total of 
547 bills. That is a record in which any 
legislator could take pride. 

The work and constant pressure applied 
by the Senator helped secure funds for vital 
projects in Oregon and the Pacific North- 
west. Last year Congress broke the dead- 
lock imposed by the administration’s no- 
new-starts policy by providing funds for 107 
unbudgeted projects and by increasing funds 
for many projects in the President’s budg- 
et to more realistic and adequate amounts. 

Oregon and the Pacific Northwest gained 
new construction starts on Cougar, Hills 
Creek and Ice Harbor Dams, on planning 
funds for John Day and Green Peter Dams, 
the Talent project and important navigation 
projects at the mouth of the Columbia, Til- 
lamook Bay and Bar and Charleston Boat 
Harbor. These are only slight steps for- 
ward but they have been won, in a great 
part, by the persistence of both Wayne 
Morse and his colleague Senator RicHarp 
NEUBERGER. 

Even more, these Senators have not re- 
lented on the biggest sellout the North- 
west has ever experienced—the attempt to 
undermine the Hells Canyon Dam proj- 
ect. If President Eisenhower and his form- 
er Secretary of the Interior are successful 
in allowing the Idaho Power Co., controlled 
by interests in Maine, to construct their 
smaller dams it will prove to be one of the 
cruelest acts against the people of the 
Northwest ever supported by an administra- 
tion in Washington. You have full right to 
complain to high heaven the powerful East- 
ern interests are moving into this area, on 
an entirely self-seeking basis as carpetbag- 
gers of old, and denying the people the rights 
to their great natural resources. You will 
feel this sellout in many ways in addition 
to higher power rates. 

The man who helped to sponsor this influx 
of carpetbagger capital, the former Secretary 
of Interior, is amazingly, the man who is 
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trying to become a United States Senator. 
I've been in many States, and supported 
many candidates in campaigns, but I have 
never seen a race for public office where the 
choice, as far as the people are concerned, 
was as clear cut as the choice between 
WAYNE MorsE and Douglas McKay. 

Recently, Life magazine carried a picture 
of Douglas McKay in a 1901 Hupmobile. I 
don’t know of anything that could be more 
appropirate than this picture—unless, per- 
haps, he was sitting in an ox cart. For 
McKay's policies, whether in the field of 
natural resources or in labor legislation, be- 
long in a period no later than 1900. 

I followed with some horror his dealings 
with the mechanics employed at his auto- 
mobile firm in Salem. The demands that he 
made upon his workers, organized within the 
International Association of Machinists, 
could be construed in no other way than 
that he was out to completely crush the 
union. Although he had majority of the 
stock and controlled the company he tried 
to place the blame for his miserable role on 
others, notably his son-in-law. Now we are 
told that he has solid his interest to that 
son-in-law but whatever action he takes 
now we have a clearly drawn diagram of 
what labor relations, McKay style, means. 
How could we possibly have more of a con- 
trast when we compare McKay’s record to 
that of WAYNE Morse and his deep concern 
for the American worker? 

My attention has been called to an arti- 
cle in the Oregon Statesman of last Decem- 
ber, of an interview with Douglas McKay. 
Back in this home State for the holidays, 
he was reported to have said that after 
nearly 2 years in office he can ignore gener- 
ally political criticism but that he was still 
trying to get his wife to adopt his philoso- 
phy. He is quoted as saying: “I tell her that 
when she goes to bed she should say her 
prayers, tell everybody to go to hell, and 
then go to sleep as I do.” 

My only comment is that McKay can tell 
the good people of Oregon to go to hell if 
he wants to but that the good people of 
Oregon will not go to hell, neither will they 
send McKay to the Senate of the United 
States. 

I did not come to Oregon to tell you how 
to vote. I have come to discuss some of the 
important issues with you as a citizen of 
another State and as a fellow unionist. 
There are some things which you might want 
to give careful consideration. I could not 
tell you how to vote. That is a decision that 
you must make with your own conscience 
and act upon in the voting booth. No union 
officer can deliver any vote but his own and 
that is the way it should be in a democracy. 
I do hope you will all vote. 

All the evidence shows that Oregonians 
are aware of the issues. For the first time 
in memory there are more registered Demo- 
crats than Republicans in Oregon. My per- 
sonal observation is that many of these peo- 
ple left the Republican Party because it had 
fallen into the hands of men who live in a 
19th century world. The farsighted Repub- 
licans such as the late Senator McNary are 
no longer on the scene. And others such 
as WAYNE MORsE have left the party because 
it was no longer a home for liberalism and 
was no longer devoted to the welfare of all 
the people. 

These are some of the thoughts you might 
keep in mind between now and November. 
Oregonians, for the first time in years, can 
justly take pride in their senatorial team in 
Washington, WaYNE Morse and RICHARD 
NEUBERGER. There isn’t a better team in the 
Nation. Millions of Americans are counting 
upon you to keep them in Washington where 
they can continue to fight for us, the people. 

It has been good to be with you again. 
Your tribute to the members of continuous 
membership is worthy of note. It is a splen- 
did example to our new members, for within 
a few years they will become the veterans 
of tomorrow. 
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The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and Ladies Auxiliary are traditionally lib- 
eral, militant people, who love the good life 
of freedom and abundance for all. We be- 
lieve in democratic government, free enter- 
prise, with the dignity and importance of 
human rights, freedoms, and needs over all 
else. We can never hope to obtain economic, 
social, and political perfection. It must 
necessarily be a struggle for survival. The 
constant alertness and care will keep us in 
readiness for any fate. We cannot stand 
still. We do not want to go backward. We 
must move forward. We will go forward as 
long as we keep strong militant labor 
unions, ready and willing to battle for eco- 
nomic, social, and political justice. 

In Oregon this year you have a great 
challenge before you. The forces of reaction 
are threatening the very thresholds of lib- 
eral government and militant unionism. 
The lines are acutely drawn—there can be 
no doubt. The workers, the farmers, the 
common folks everywhere who believe in 
good government will work for and vote for 
WAYNE Morse for United States Senator and 
for those who stand firmly with him. It is 
a challenge to you—I am sure you will not 
fail to meet it courageously. 





Supreme Court Decision on Indian Lands 
and Direct Income Therefrom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
Decision No. 134, October term of the 
Supreme Court, concerning a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the case 
of Clark Squire, Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the District of Washington 
vs. Horton Capoeman and Emma Capoe- 
man, with the opinion delivered April 
23, 1956. 

This appears to be an epochal decision 
by the United States Supreme Court 
in the matter of taxing allotted Indian 
lands or the direct income therefrom. 
Basically, the court holds that not merely 
the trust but income derived directly 
therefrom is not taxable. It also protects 
the proceeds against attachment for 
debts contracted prior to the issuance 
of a fee patent. 

This decision will be of interest to 
a great many people throughout the 
United States and should be readily 
available for reference by the Members 
of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: — , 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATEs, No. 134, 
OcTOBER TERM, 1955.—CLARK SQUIRE, COL- 
LECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE FOR THE DIs- 
TRICT OF WASHINGTON, PETITIONER UV. HORTON 
CAPOEMAN AND EMMA CAPOEMAN, His WIrzE— 
ON WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED 
STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE NINTH 
CrrculIT—APRIL 23, 1956 
Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 

opinion of the Court. 

The question presented is whether the pro- 
ceeds of the sale by the United States Gov- 
ernment of standing timber on allotted lands 
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on the Quinaielt Indian Reservation may be 
made subject to capital gains tax, consistent- 
ly with applicable treaty and statutory pro- 
visions and the Government’s role as re- 
spondents’ trustee and guardian. 

When white men first came to the Olympic 
Peninsula, in what is now the State of Wash- 
ington, they found the Quinaielt Tribe of In- 
dians and their neighboring allied tribes oc- 
cupying a tract of country lying between the 
coast range and the Pacific Ocean. This 
vast tract, with the exception of a small por- 
tion reserved for their exclusive use, was 
ceded by the Quinaielts and their neighbors 
to the United States in exchange for protec- 
tion and tutelage by the treaty of July 1, 1855, 
and January 25, 1856, 12 Stat.971. According 
to this treaty, the Quinaielts were to have 
exclusive use of their reservation “and no 
white man shall be permitted to reside there- 
on without permission of the tribe.” Article 
II. Years later, Congress passed the General 
Allotment Act of 1887.1 Thereunder, Indians 
were to be allotted lands on their reservations 
not to exceed 160 acres of grazing land or 80 
acres of agricultural land,? and 25 years after 
allotment the allottees were to receive the 
lands discharged of the trust under which 
the United States had theretofore held them, 
and to obtain a patent “in fee discharged of 
said trust and free of all charge or incum- 
brance whatsoever,” *? though the President 
might extend the period.‘ 

Respondents, husband and wife, were born 
on the reservation, and are described by the 
Government as fullblood, noncompetent 
Quinaielt Indians. They have lived on the 
reservation all their lives with the exception 
of the time served by respondent husband in 
the Armed Forces of the United States dur- 
ing World War II. 

Pursuant to the treaty and under the Gen- 
eral Allotment Act of 1887, respondent hus- 
band was allotted from the treaty-guaran- 
teed reservation 93.25 acres and received a 
trust patent ° therefor dated October 1, 1907.* 
During the tax year here in question the fee 
title to this land was still held by the United 
States in trust for him, and was not subject 
to alienation or encumbrance by him, except 
with the consent of the United States Gov- 
ernment, which consent had never been 
given. The land was forest land, covered by 
coniferous trees from 100 years to several 
hundred years old. It was not adaptable to 
agricultural purposes, and was of little value 
after the timber was cut. 

In the year 1943 the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs of the United States Department of the 
Interior entered into a contract of sale for 
the standing timber on respondent's allotted 
land for the total price of $15,080.80. The 
Government received the sum of $8,418.28 on 
behalf of respondent in that year.’ 


Upon demand of petitioner, Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the District of Wash- 
ington, respondents filed a joint income-tax 
return on October 10, 1947, for the tax year 
1943, reporting long-term capital gain from 
the sale of the timber in that year. Simul- 
taneously, they paid the taxes shown due. 
Thereafter, they filed a timely claim for re- 
fund of the taxes paid and contended that 
the proceeds from the sale of timber from the 
allotted land were not subject to Federal 
income taxation because such taxation would 
be in violation of the provisions of the Qui- 
naielt Treaty, the trust patent, and the Gen- 
eral Allotment Act. The claim for refund 
was denied, and this action was instituted. 
The district court found that the tax had 
been unlawfully collected and ordered the 
refund. 110 F. Supp. 924. The Court of Ap- 
peals, agreeing with the district court but 
recognizing a conflict between this case and 
the decision of the 10th circuit in the case 
of Jones v. Taunah (186 F. 2d 445, affirmed). 
220 F. 2d 349. Because of the apparent con- 
flict, we granted certiorari. 350 U. S. 816. 

The Government urges us to view this case 
as an ordinary tax case without regard to the 
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treaty, relevant statutes, congressional policy 
concerning Indians, or the guardian-ward 
relationship between the United States and 
these particular Indians. It argues: 

“As citizens of the United States they are 
taxable under the broad provisions of sec- 
tions 11 and 22 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, which imposes a tax on the net 
income of every individual, derived from any 
source whatever. There is no exemption 
from tax in the Quinaielt Treaty, the General 
Allotment Act, the taxing statute, or in any 
other legislation dealing with taxpayers’ 
fas. * * © 

“Even if it be assumed that the United 
States would be prohibited from imposing 
a direct tax on the allotted land held in trust 
for the taxpayers, there would, nevertheless, 
be no prohibition against a Federal tax on 
the income derived from the land, since a 
tax on such income is not the same as a 
tax on the source of the income, the land.” * 

We agree with the Government that In- 
dians are citizens and that in ordinary affairs 
of life, not governed by treaties or remedial 
legislation, they are subject to the payment 
of income taxes as are other citizens. We 
also agree that to be valid, exemptions to tax 
laws should be clearly expressed. But we 
cannot agree that taxability of petitioners in 
these circumstances is unaffected by the 
treaty, the trust patent, or the Allotment 
Act. 

The courts below held that imposition of 
the tax here in question is inconsistent with 
the Government’s promise to transfer the 
fee “free of all charge or incumbrance what- 
soever.” Although this statutory provision 
is not expressly couched in terms of non- 
taxability, this Court has said that: 

“Doubtful expressions are to be resolved in 
favor of the weak and defenseless people 
who are the wards of the Nation, dependent 
upon its protection and good faith. Hence, 
in the words of Chief Justice Marshall, “The 
language used in treaties with the Indians 
should never be construed to their prejudice. 
If words be made use of, which are suscep- 
tible of a more extended meaning than their 
plain import, as connected with the tenor of 
the treaty, they should be considered as 
used only in the latter sense.’ Worcester v. 
The State of Georgia (6 Pet 515, 582).” Car- 
penter v. Shaw (280 U. S. 363, 367) 

Thus, the general words “charge or incum- 
brance” might well be sufficient to include 
taxation. But Congress, in an amendment 
to the General Allotment ‘Act, gave addi- 
tional force to respondents’ position. Sec- 
tion 6 of that act Was amended to include 
a proviso— 

“That the Secretary of the Interior may, 
in his discretion, and he is authorized, when- 
ever he shall be satisfied that any Indian 
allottee is competent and capable of man- 
aging his or her affairs at any time to cause 
to be issued to such allottee a patent in fee 
simple, and thereafter all restrictions as to 
sale, incumbrance, or taxation of said land 
shall be removed and said land shal! not 
be liable to the satisfaction of any debt con- 
tracted prior to the issuing of such pat- 
ent. ss. * #8 

The Government argues that this amend- 
ment was directed solely at permitting State 
and local taxation after a transfer in fee, 
but there is no indication in the legislative 
history of the amendment that it was to be 
so limited.” The fact that this amendment 
antedated the Federal income tax by 10 years 
also seems irrelevant. The literal language 
of the proviso evinces a congressional intent 
to subject an Indian allotment to all taxes 
only after a patent in fee is issued to the 
allottee. This, in turn, implies that, until 
such time as the patent is issued, the allot- 
ment shall be free from all taxes, both those 
in being and those which might in the future 
be enacted. 
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The first opinion of an attorney general 
touching on this question seemed to construe 
the language of the amendment to section 6 
as exempting from the income tax income 
derived from restricted allotments.” And 
even without such a clear statutory basis for 
exemption, a later attorney general advised 
that he was— 

“Unable, by implication, to impute to Con- 
gress under the broad language of our In- 
ternal Revenue Acts an intent to impose a 
tax for the benefit of the Federal Govern- 
ment on income derived from the restricted 
property of these wards of the Nation; prop- 
erty the management and control of which 
rests largely in the hands of officers of the 
Government charged by law with the re- 
sponsibility and duty of protecting the in- 
terests and welfare of these dependent peo- 
ple. In other words, it is not lightly to be 
assumed that Congress intended to tax the 
ward for the benefit of the guardian.” * 

Two of these opinions were published as 
Treasury Decisions.’* On the basis of these 
opinions and decisions, and a series of dis- 
trict and circuit court decisions, it was said 
by Felix S. Cohen, an acknowledged expert 
in Indian law, that “It is clear that the ex- 
emption accorded tribal and restricted Indian 
lands extends to the income derived directly 
therefrom.” These relatively contempo- 
raneous official and unofficial writings are 
entitled to consideration. The Government 
makes much of a subsequent Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion,'’* which expressly overruled an 
earlier opinion,’? on the authority of Super- 
intendent of Five Civilized Tribes v. Com- 
mission (295 U.S. 418). 

This case is distinguishable from the case 
at hand. It involved what the court charac- 
terized as “income derived from investment 
of surplus income from land,’’” or income 
on income, which Cohen termed “reinvest- 
ment income.” The purpose of the allot- 
ment system was to protect the Indians’ in- 
terest and “to prepare the Indians to take 
their place as independent, qualified mem- 
bers of the modern body politic.” Board of 
Commissioners v. Seber (318 U. S. 705, 715). 
To this end, it is necessary to preserve the 
trust and income derived directly therefrom, 
but it is not necessary to exempt reinvest- 
ment income from tax burdens. It is note- 
worthy that the Superintendent case did not 
involve an attempt to tax the land “sur- 
plus.” * 

The wisdom of the congressional exemp- 
tion from tax embodied in section 6 of the 
General Allotment Act is manifested by the 
facts of the instant case. Respondent’s tim- 
ber constitutes the major value of his alloted 
land. The Government determines the con- 
ditions under which the cutting is made.” 
Once logged off, the land is of little value.*t 
The land no longer serves the purpose for 
which it was by treaty set aside to his an- 
cestors, and for which it was allotted to 
him. It can no longer be adequate to his 
needs and serve the purpose of bringing him 
finally to a state of competency and inde- 
pendence. Unless the proceeds of the tim- 
ber sale are preserved for respondent, he 
cannot go forward when declared competent 
with the necessary chance of economic sur- 
vival in competition with others. This 
chance is guaranteed by the tax exemption 
afforded by the General Allotment Act, and 
the solemn undertaking in the patent. It 
is unreasonable to infer that in enacting the 
income tax law, Congress intended to limit or 
undermine the Government’s undertaking. 
To tax respondent under these circumstances 
would, in the words of the court below, be “at 
the least, a sorry breach of faith with these 
Indians.” 

The judgment of the court of appeals is 
affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Reed, dissenting. 

My view is that the sale price of the 
timber in excess of its market value on 
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March 1, 1913, was a capital gain, subject 
to Federal income tax. Jones v. Taunahi (186 
F. 2da°445). Cf. Choteau v. Burnet (283 U.S. 
691); Superintendent v. Commissioner (295 
U. S. 418). The gain is taxable income like 
the value of annual crops. 

Mr. Justice Harlan took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 


124 Stat. 388, 25 U.S. C., sec. 331, et seq. 


225 U.S. C., sec. 331. 

*Id., sec. 348. 

‘Ibid. The trust period here involved has 
regularly been extended by executive order. 
See note following 25 U.S. C., sec. 848, and see 
25 U. S. C., sec. 462, which provides: “The 
existing periods of trust placed upon any In- 
dian lands and any restriction on alienation 
thereof are extended and continued until 
otherwise directed by Congress.”’ 

‘The term “patent” inadequately de- 
scribes respondents’ interest. “Congress * * * 
was careful to avoid investing the allottee 
with the title in the first instance, and di- 
rected that there should be issued to him 
what * * * is in reality an allotment cer- 
tificate * * *.” Monson v. Simonson (231 
U.S. 341, 345). 

*In pertinent part, the patent provides: 

“Now know ye, That the United States 
of America, in consideration of the premises, 
has allotted, and by these presents does 
allot, unto the said Horton Capoeman, the 
land above described, and hereby declares 
that it does and will hold the land thus 
allotted (subject to all statutory provisions 
and restrictions) for the period of 25 years, 
in trust for the sole use and benefit of the 
said Indian, and that at the expiration of 
said period the United States will convey 
the same by patent to said Indian, in fee, 
discharged of said trust and free of all 
charge or encumbrance whatsoever * * *.” 

* This sale seems to have followed a pattern 
generally adopted by the Government in 
selling timber from Indian allotments. Huge 
areas of forest are put up for competitive 
bids by lumber companies. These tracts in- 
clude the tribal forest lands and individual 
allotments, with the consent of tribal coun- 
cils and individual allottees. The success- 
ful bidder is required to make an immediate 
advance payment of a large proportion of the 
estimated value of the lumber in the tract. 
Since as much as 640 million board feet 
have been sold at one time, this requirement 
makes it economically infeasible for any but 
the largest companies to submit bids. The 
uncertainties of such large-scale operations, 
which are to be carried on over 25- or 30-year 
periods, coupled with local quality and acces- 
sibility variables, has resulted in substantial- 
ly lower than prevailing market bids. In 
some instances, the return to other sellers of 
comparable timber was 2 or 3 times that re- 
ceived by the Indians. See transcript of 
Nov. 28, 1955, Joint Hearting of Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight Function of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and of Subcommittee on Public Works 
and Resources of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, 2151-2217, and 
passim. 

*Brief for Petitioner, pp. 7-8. 

*25 U.S. C. sec. 349. 

” See S. Rept. No. 1998, 59th Cong., Ist sess.; 
H. Rept. No. 1558, 59th Cong, Ist sess. 

"This provision was relied upon by Chief 
Judge Phillips, dissenting in Jones v. 
Taunah (186 F. 2d 445, 449). 

1234 Op. Atty. Gen. 275, 281 (1924). And 
see id., 302 (1924). 

8 Id., 439, 445 (1925). This ruling was fol- 
lowed in 35 Op. Atty. Gen. 1 (1925). And 
cf. id., 107 (1926). 

*T. D. 3570, III-1 Cum. Bull. 85 (1924); 
T. D. 3754, IV-2 Cum. Bull. 37 (1925). 

* Cohen, Handbook of Federal Indian Law, 
265. He distinguished cases permitting the 
imposition of income taxes upon income de- 
rived from unrestricted lands, and upon re- 
investment income Id., at 265-266, Mr. 
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Cohen was Chairman of the Department of 
Interior Board of Appeals, and Assistant So- 
licitor of the Department. The handbook 
has a foreword by Harold L. Ickes, then Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and was printed by 
the United States Government Printing 
Office. 

1639 Op. Atty. Gen. 107 (1937). 

17 34 id., 439. 

1% 295 U. S., at 421. 

% The Government also relies upon Cho- 
teau v. Burnet (283 U. S. 691), but that case 
also is not controlling, since it held only 
that a competent Indian, who had unre- 
stricted control over lands and income 
therefrom, was not exempt from income tax 
solely because of his status as an Indian. 
Such a tax is specifically authorized by sec- 
tion 6 of the General Allotment Act. 

* See United States v. Eastman (118 F. 2d 
421). 

21 See 220 F. 2d, at 350. In its answer filed 
in the District Court, the Government ad- 
mitted that the lands “are generally unsuit- 
able for agricultural purposes * * *.” R. 31. 

2 220 F. 2d 350. 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
May 14, it was reported in the New York 
Times, under the caption “Soviet Plans 
End of Prison Camps,” that Moscow is 
planning to abolish within the next 18 
months all internment camps. However, 
a careful reading of this report discloses 
the fact that Moscow has no intention 
of eliminating “corrective labor colo- 
nies,” whether near the homes of politi- 
cal prisoners or at far distances, and 
that “in cases of extremely serious po- 
litical crimes’ deportations to Siberia 
would still be likely. 


We must not be deceived by the in- 
formation reported to have been given 
by a MVD official to a group of French 
Socialists, led by Marceau Pivert. 
Whether forced-labor camps are near 
the homes of prisoners or not, the very 
existence of such camps deserves the 
strongest censure of free world opinion. 
Moreover, the political crimes referred to 
are almost entirely the patriotic acts of 
Ukrainians, Poles, Lithuanians, Byelo- 
ruthenians, Latvians, Estonians, Arme- 
nians, Georgians, and others to regain 
their national independence and free- 
dom. Such acts cannot but receive our 
total sympathy and support. 

The recent testimony given by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, professor of Soviet eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University and 
also chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, on Forced Labor 
in Ukraine and Moscow’s New Look, re- 
veals the bases of our sound skepticism 
of such reports emanating from Mos- 
cow. This testimony supports Senate 
Joint Resolution 117, providing for 
United States cooperation with other na- 
tions through the International Labor 
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Organization to abolish forced labor. A 
careful reading of it will convince one 
that the apparent measures of so-called 
liberalization taken by Moscow do not 
strike the core of the issue and are de- 
signed to deceive the West by the sup- 
posed reasonableness of the present oli- 
garchical dictatorship. Under unani- 
mous consent, I present this testimony 
for printing in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


Mr. DosrRIANSKY. The Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, as you no doubt 
know, is a national organization of Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian background. There are 
approximately 112 million such Americans 
here in this country and the objectives of 
the organization are informational, educa- 
tional, and largely in the area of foreign 
policy. 

We attempt to disseminate as much in- 
formation as we can on the basis of the 
experiences of not only Ukrainians, but all 
other non-Russian nationals within the 
Soviet Union. 

I am very grateful for the invitation ex- 
tended me by this committee to submit 
testimony on Senate Joint Resolution 117 
which provides for United States cooperation 
with other nations through the International 
Labor Organization to abolish forced labor. 

It was my equal privilege to testify in 1950 
before the McMahon Committee on the 
Genocide Convention which presented the 
opportunity to offer evidence on the close 
relationship existing between forced-labor 
camps in the Soviet Union and the heinous 
crime of genocide. At the time, many in 
this country viewed the evidence with doubt 
and disbelief, but just recently, at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, even the Russian Communist 
leaders admitted to its veracity and truth. 
had we wisely ratified the Genocide Conven- 
tion, we would today be in the strongest 
moral and legal position to do something 
in the court of world opinion about the gen- 
ocidal acts of mass murder, purges and 
famine which the present oligarchical dic- 
tatorship vainly ascribes to Stalin. 

Forced labor in itself is not genocide, but 
it bears its criminal features as an institu- 
tional instrument and means for the con- 
summate act of genocide as practiced in 
the Soviet Union. Again, and more seri- 
ously @t this time, we would be missing the 
boat should we fail to pass Senate Joint 
Resolution 117 and allow the opportunity of 
exercising our leadership in the International 
Labor Organization toward the abolition of 
forced labor for political and economic pur- 
poses slip by us. 

In the limited time allottted me here I 
should like to develop the essentials that 
presently constitute the picture of Mos- 
cow’s application of the instrument of 
forced labor to Ukraine, the largest non- 
Russian nation both in the Soviet Union 
and the European orbit of the Russian Com- 
munist Empire. These essentials may be 
appropriately attuned to Mr. Khrushchev’s 
latest revealing and bluff-like outburst, 
“Never shake your fist at a Russian”— 
AP, April 23, England. 

Indeed, founded on extensive source ma- 
terial, they will serve to explain, especially 
in the field of forced labor, why Ukrainian 
patriots always shake their fists at imperial- 
ist Russian Moscow without fear or trepida- 
tion in the face of Russian threats or bluff. 
Whether at Vorkuta in the north or Krupkoy 
in the south, Kamenets-Podolsk in the west 
or Magadan in the east, forced Ukrainian 
labor, in rhythym with the captive Ukrain- 
ian people generally, keeps shaking its fist 
at the colonial Russian imperialists through 
widespread strikes, resistance and a network 
of planned political operation. 

Since World War II mounting evidence on 
the extent, nature, conditions and composi- 
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tion of the Russian Communist concentra- 
tion-camp system has been overwhelming. 

There is little excuse today for displayed 
ignorance on the existence and horrible 
realities of this forced labor system. Un- 
directed tours by Westerners into the forced 
labor camps are prohibited, but intellect- 
appealing facts about them are abundantly 
accessible. 

The work of the Select House Committee 
To Investigate Communist Aggression, which 
earefully studied the documented testi- 
monies of scores of former Ukrainian and 
other inmates of these camps, is monumental 
in scope and content, despite limitations of 
time and resources in assembling all the data 
that are still available. Investigation of 
Communist Takeover and Occupation of the 
Non-Russian Nations of the U.S. S. R., 83d 
Congress, Washington, 1954; also, Commu- 
nist Takeover and Occupation of Ukraine, 
Special Report No. 4, 1955. 

Countless Ukrainian refugees who experi- 
enced the most dreadful life in these camps 
and were fortunate to escape the scissors of 
forced repatriation, have yet to relate their 
individual forced labor experiences. The 
realistic and compatible testimonies given 
by German, Hungarian, Spanish, Austrian, 
and Japanese prisoners who mingled and 
slaved with Ukrainian and other nationals 
in these camps, have provided us with a 
wealth of the most recent information. 

This authoritative work that I have in 
my hand here, Mr. Chairman, on The Black 
Deeds of the Kremlin, published by the 
Basilian Press in Canada, consists of vivid 
personal accounts given by former Ukrainian 
inmates of camps in the Solovetsky Islands, 
Kolyma, and other distant places of the em- 
pire known as the Soviet Union. I wish to 
submit it for extracted use at the discretion 
of the committee in the preparation of its 
publication of these proceedings. 

I wish also to have the permission of the 
committee to submit subsequently and with- 
in reason additional factual data which base 
my general observations on forced labor in 
Ukraine and of its people. 

As in the case of agricultural collectiviza- 
tion, to construe forced labor in the Soviet 
Union in purely economic terms is a grave 
mistake that only leads to a distorted picture 
of the situation. Similar to the phenomenon 
of forced saving, there is forced labor among 
the ostensibly “free labor” which is in- 
herently associated with the very mechanism 
of a planned economy in a totalitarian social 
framework. Aimed at curbing labor turn- 
over, this type of forced labor ranks far below 
the type dwelled on here from the viewpoints 
of human costs and the brutal violation of 
political and moral principles and rights. 
It patently belies the Soviet Code of Laws 
on Labor which, like the Soviet Constitution, 
is a paper of theory with scarcely the remot- 
est relationship to practice. However, un- 
questionably of prime concern to free men 
everywhere is the forced labor in what Mos- 
cow paints as “the corrective labor camps.” 

Several years ago the British delegate to 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, Mr. Corley Smith, sized up 
these camps well when he stated, “If, as we 
believe, a high proportion of the population 
of the Soviet Union is in fact working in 
forced labor camps and colonies, this can 
mean either that the Soviet system has pro- 
duced an infinitely higher proportion of 
criminals than any other social system, or 
else that the regime is unpopular and is 
only maintained by force or the mass im- 
prisonment of its opponents.’’ Forced Labor 
in Russia, International Survey, London, 
No. 60, August 1950, page 31. 

All parts of this statement are true, but it 
is the latter causal explanation that is 
powerfully buttressed by fact. The vast ma- 
jority in these forced labor camps is made 
up of political prisoners, and only a small 
percentage of criminals has been witnessed 
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among the approximately 15 miilion im- 
prisoned in them. 

Furthermore, not only does the determin- 
ing fact of forced labor for political reasons 
stand out in connection with the worst type 
of such labor in the Soviet Union, but also, 
and perhaps more significant, is the promi- 
nent fact that the composition of this labor 
clearly demonstrates the nature of these 
political reasons. It is not simply opposition 
to a dictatorial regime but one far deeper 
than this. 

The conspicuous Ukrainian and generally 
non-Russian composition of the inmates 
shows that the nature of these political 
reasons is one of the continuous and unre- 
lenting struggle of the captive non-Russian 
nations in the Soviet Union against the tra- 
ditional colonialism and imperialism of 
totalitarian Russia, be it White or Red. Who- 
ever fails to grasp this basic political reason 
for forced labor in the Soviet Union today, 
not only fails to perceive the significance of 
presented facts but also fails to understand 
the foremost anti-Communist and centrif- 
ugal force at work in this colonial empire. 

As so many other fundamental institu- 
tional facets of the Soviet Union, the insti- 
tution of forced labor has its firm historical 
roots in totalitarian Russian history and 
scarcely any in the foundations of ideologic 
communism. Political prisoners sent into 
Siberian exile and forced labor was, lest it be 
forgotten, a prominent feature of the Czurist 
Russian Empire and its furtherance of the 
colonial movement. See M. Mirsky, Russia, 
page 231. 

Like the Iron Curtain, the police state, 
and colonialism and imperialism, this insti- 
tution of Czarist Russian totalitarianism was 
carried over wholesale into the present period 
of Russian Comnrunist totalitarianism and, 
with considerable technologic innovation, de- 
veloped into a major instrument of authori- 
tarian control and genocidal liquidation. 
Thus, with regard to the largest single na- 
tional group in the forced labor camps of the 
Soviet Union—the Ukrainians—the concrete 
content of the political reasons for their 
imprisonment in hard circumstances of 
forced labor consists of their fearless and 
patriotic resistance and opposition to dena- 
tionalization and Russification since the late 
twenties, to the mass collectivization meas- 
ures in the early thirties, to the successive 
purges of the thirties and the late forties, 
to the current deportation program under 
the guise of land development in central 
Asia, and to many singular aspects of slow 
genocide of the Ukrainian nation itself. 

The Russian leader, Khrushchev, knows 
these events well inasmuch as he formed his 
criminal record in Ukraine for his quick as- 
cent to power. 

The ultimate meaning of the forced labor 
of Ukrainians and other non-Russian captive 
nations in the Soviet Union cannot, there- 
fore, be properly understood unless this fact 
is fully observed within the ruling context 
of political realities in the Soviet Union. 
A succinct description of this context is given 
by David Lawrence in a remarkable article 
on “200,000,000 Slaves’’: 

“Inside the Soviet Union are more than a 
score of major nationalities. There are only 
about 80 million Russians. The other na- 
tionalities—around 120 million persons— 
have little feeling of patriotism about any- 
thing Russian. The so-called Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics is a paper description 
of a loose federation held together only by 
the iron hand of the dictatorship group.” 
(U. S. News & World Report, Washington, 
February 18, 1955.) 


Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Lithuanians, 
Georgians, Armenians, Turkestanians, Azer- 
baijani and others have a patriotism only to 
their respective native countries. For the sin 
of bourgeois nationalism, which every pa- 
triotic American understands as one’s love 
of God and native land, these non-Russian 
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patriots are committed to forced labor and, 
in countless instances, through it to death. 

Two paramount general facts appear in re- 
spect to the composition and conditions of 
the forced labor camps in the Soviet Union. 
One is the predominant numbers of Ukrain- 
ian political prisoners which observers con- 
servatively estimate at 45 percent of total 
composition. 

Two, the leadership of opposition and re- 
sistance to armed authorities has been un- 
dertaken in the main by patriotic Ukrainian 
nationalists who belong to the thriving net- 
work of the far-flung Ukrainian under- 
ground. 

The striking importance of these basic 
general facts for our leadership today in tak- 
ing constructive and effective steps to abol- 
ish forced labor will become manifest once 
we review some of the evidence supporting 
these facts. 

In the informative work on Forced Labor 
in Soviet Russia—D. J. Dallin and B. I. Nico- 
laevsky, Yale University Press, 1947—the tes- 
timony of Prof. Ernst Tallgren, himself a 
former prisoner in the early forties, empha- 
sizes that the bulk of labor prisoners in the 
Russian Communist concentration system 
consists of political offenders and of these 
“the most numerous * * * are Ukrainian 
farmers” as well as “those condemned for 
their religious beliefs, particularly Catholics 
and members of the Ukrainian Autocepha- 
lous Orthodox Church.” 

In the thirties, as well as in the forties, in 
occupied western Ukraine, the _ sturdy 
Ukrainian peasantry fought the collectivi- 
zation program not only for economic 
reasons but also the political one of central- 
ized Moscow control for colonial exploita- 
tion and abetted Russification. Countless 
were deported to the slave labor camps, 
which doubtlessly contributed, in a com- 
parison of the 1926 and 1939 official census 
figures for Ukraine, to a decrease of 16.8 per- 
cent of Ukrainians in their native country. 

For the record, at this point, I should like 
to submit an article on I Was In Siberia writ- 
ten by the author of the book One of the 
15,000,000, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1952. 

Mr. Nicholas Prychodko, who now resides 
in Canada, gives a pertinent and vivid ac- 
count of his experiences in this general pe- 
riod of mass deportations to the slave labor 
camps. 

Others who have recently furnished strik- 
ing evidence from their personal experiences 
include, to mention only a few, John H. 
Noble, William E. R. Piddington, numerous 
released German prisoners, Dr. Joseph Schol- 
mer, Maria Varkony, Dr. Fedor Varkony, and 
Japanese and other former prisoners heard 
by the International Commission Against 
Concentration Camp Practices. 

To a question posed on the basis of his 
slave labor experiences in Vorkuta, “What 
nationality were the prisoners at Vorkuta?” 
Mr. Noble answered, “Most of them were 
Soviets, but not Russians. Most of them, 
I’d say, were Ukrainians.” Vorkuta has 
been a tremendous center in the Russian 
slave labor camp chain, and Mr. Noble in his 
writings clearly stresses this significant com- 
positional fact which accounted for the se- 
rious strikes there; but the Reader’s Digest 
recently saw fit to delete references to 
Ukrainians in one of these articles. 

Concerning Vorkuta, Mr. William E. R. 
Piddington, a British subject, relates his ex- 
periences of as late as 1953-54, after Stalin’s 
death, and shows the activities of the 
Ukrainian majority led by members of the 
UPA, the Ukrainian underground, in his 
work titled “Russian Frenzy’’—London, 1955. 

Interrogating released German prisoners, 
the U.S. News & World Report asked, “Where 
have you been working?”’, to which they 
answered, “Many of us have been working 
on the Volga-Don Canal during the last few 
years. It has been built by 60,000 slave 
workers of all nationalities. The largest 
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groups were Ukrainians and Georgians.” 
(October 30, 1953.) 

Interviews with hundreds of these re- 
leased prisoners have been conducted by a 
leading Ukrainian organization in Western 
Europe and disclose the Ukrainian percent- 
age in the camps covered to range at about 
60 percent. 

The testimony of Dr. Joseph Scholmer as 
presented in his classic work, Vorkuta, is 
perhaps unsurpassed for methodical observa- 
tion and accuracy. His description of the 
first mass strike ever staged in the Soviet 
Union is conclusive in many ways, and cer- 
tainly in regard to the establishment of the 
general facts advanced here. He witnessed 
them being organized by Ukrainian and 
Lithuanian resistance groups and himself 
participated in them. The impact of Dr. 
Scholmer’s authoritative disclosures, with 
relevant passages from his work, on the 
unrealistic thinking of many Russian ex- 
perts in the West is cogently shown in this 
brief memorandum submitted to me by a 
member of the Supreme Ukrainian Libera- 
tion Council, which is the foreign represen- 
tation of the Ukrainian underground. 

Among other things, it bears on Mr. George 
Sokolsky’s comments on the apparent silent 
boycott against the work in the American 
market. I request that it be included as 
part of my statement. 

For the period of the supposedly reason- 
able collective leadership, the testimonies of 
Maria Varkony and Dr. Fedor Varkony, 
former Hungarian prisoners in the Russian 
slave-labor camps, should cause us to pause 
and carefully analyze the deceptive propa- 
ganda maneuvers being staged by Moscow. 

Maria Varkony, who spent 10 years in the 
camps, relates how the Tayshet-Lena rail- 
road in Siberia has been built on the bones 
of slave women laborers, many of them 
perishing in the bitter climate. As she 
describes it, “The majority of the women 
were unable to fulfill the work norm (in 
heavy construction) and, therefore, received 
penalty rations consisting of 1 pound of 
bread. Many women died of exhaustion.” 

In the testimony of Dr. Varkony, recently 
broadcast to the Soviet Union, one finds mass 
murder under Khrushchev's collective lead- 
ership, staged in June 1954 in the Kingir 
camps of Karaganda. In the strike held at 
this camp, over 500 Ukrainian women were 
crushed to death by Russian Communist 
tanks of the T-3¢ make. The details of this 
glaring act of genocide, committed in a 
forced-labor camp under the present oli- 
garchical dictatorship, I wish to insert here 
as part of my testimony. 

The evidence assembled by the Interna- 
tional Commission Against Concentration 
Camp Practices from released Japanese and 
German prisoners substantiates further the 
Ukrainian composition and leadership in the 
Russian Communist slave labor camps. 

In a report on The Strike Mechanism In 
Soviet Concentration Camps the writer de- 
votes a section to the patriotic Ukrainian 
partisans and states: 

“In several places, these partisans were 
among the chief strike organizers. At 
Norilsk and Taichet, for example, it was 
they who prepared and led the action.” 
(Monthly Information Bulletin 4, August- 
November 1955, pp. 19-27.) 


In a succeeding article on The 96-Day 
Strike In the Norilsk Camps, it is observed 
that “As in most of the other political 
camps around there, the largest national 
group was the Ukrainians.” (Monthly Infor- 
mation Bulletin 4, August-November 1955, 
Pp. 28-35.) 

Another instructive report on Modifica- 
tions of the Regime in the Tayshet Oamps 
from the Spring of 1953 to November 1954 
strikes upon a very important note when 
in respect to Ukrainian leadership, it states: 
“Their example of boldness and self-respect— 
and even more important, that they coulg 
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get away with it—stirred the Camp 13 pris- 
oners deeply.” (Monthly Information Bulle- 
tin 5, December 1955, pp. 23-27.) 

The psychological and spiritual effect of 
such leadership in the ghastly circumstances 
of a typical forced labor camp cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. Similar leader- 
ship on our part, pointing to the complete 
abolition of such forced labor, likewise can- 
not be taken lightly. Because of their solid 
contribution to the general picture of forced 
labor in Ukraine and of Ukrainians, I ask 
for the full incorporation of these three re- 
ports in this hearing. 

This general analysis of Russian Com- 
munist forced labor in Ukraine and of 
Ukrainians establishes the following points 
of conclusion: 

1. That for political offenses the largest 
single national group in the forced labor 
camps is the Ukrainians, who with courage, 
fearlessness and the cooperation of other 
non-Russian patriots have formed a leader- 
ship in these camps as part of the greater 
struggle for human dignity and national 
self-determination and independence. 

2. That the opposition to the colonial and 
imperialist regime of Moscow is not, as 
some mistakenly think, latent or potential 
but, instead, very much active; and the 
great unrest, strikes, and resistance in the 
forced labor camps, to which large and heavy 
economic projects are assigned, constituted 
@ major contributing factor to the party’s 
change in maneuvers at the recent 20th 
Congress. 

3. That if our many resolutions and 
official statements on liberation of the cap- 
tive nations, national self-determination, 
freedom with justice, and close international 
collaboration are to mean anything, we 
should speedily pass this measure on abol- 
ishing forced labor which in the Soviet 
Union is inextricably bound up with Rus- 
sian Communist colonialism and imperial- 
ism, political tyranny, and genocide. 

4. That with all the wealth of evidence 
and data at our disposal we should enter- 
tain no fear of any participation of Moscow 
in the International Labor Organization and 
with greater activity and cooperation with 
other free nations exercise our leadership in 
the formulation of an international conven- 
tion which will conduce to the abolition of 
forced labor for political and economic 
purposes. 

5. That by even taking this step we shall, 
notably in these days of clever Moscow 
tactics, be creating a great pressure of free- 
dom aimed at the oligarchical dictatorship 
and great hope and comfort to the millions 
rotting away in the forced labor camps of 
the Soviet Union and for whom the amnesty 
ukase of September 17, 1955, has no -appli- 
cation. 

To permit relatively minor considerations 
to obstruct such necessary participation and 
leadership by us in the ILO can only cause 
one to wonder about our keen awareness 
of the struggle in which we are engaged. 
We have a moral responsibility toward those 
in captivity as well as to ourselves in free- 
dom and its preservation. This responsibil- 
ity is more than ever before emphasized by 
the fact that we stand today in the direct 
path of the Russian Communist ambition 
for world domination. 

As one of our Department of State officials, 
Mr. Francis B. Stevens, has been quoted to 
say, “The imperialistic urges of the Tsars— 
urges which were translated into efforts to 
penetrate the Near East, the Far East, and 
Eastern Europe—did not die with the Tsars. 
The history of the past 20 years is replete 
with examples of the anxiety of the Soviet 
leaders to give expression to this historic 
imperialism.” (Washington Post, Aug. 28, 
1953.) 

The strikes and rebellions by the un- 
assisted captives of this Russian totalitarian 
drive are, whether we are aware of it or not, 
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an integral part of our struggle for freedom. 
The excellent editorial in the New York 
Times this past Monday on Murder in Tiflis, 
which parallels in part my own analysis 
submitted earlier this month to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, asks, 
“And why should not Georgians rebel? Why 
should Georgia—or the Ukraine, or Armenia, 
or Poland, or any of the captive sovietized 
areas—be denied free self-determination in 
an era when Moscow hypocritically preaches 


freedom to what remains of the colonial . 


world?” 

I therefore request that this fitting edi- 
torial be appended to my testimony because 
similar and definitely related quetsions may 
be pointedly raised in the International 
Labor Organization by our delegates, seeking 
freedom of labor for our indisputable allies 
in the colonial empire of Moscow. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Arthur O. Dietz, president, CIT Financial 
Corp.: 

CONSUMER CREDIT: THE THIRTY-Srx BILLION 
DOLLAR QUESTION 


(Address by Arthur O. Dietz, president, CIT 
Financial Corp., before the Commonwealth 
Club of California, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, April 6, 1956) 

Gentlemen, I feel especially honored to be 
the guest of the Commonwealth Club today 
and to visit, once again, one of my favorite 
cities. Your organization enjoys an out- 
standing reputation throughout the country 
and your membership is a most distinguished 
one. You were very kind to invite me here. 

My topic, which refers to consumer credit 
as a $36 billion question facing our Nation 
today, is one that requires an answer—or a 
series of answers. People are asking, is con- 
sumer credit sound? Is there too much of 
it? What will its future be? 

I come before you as a businessman who 
is going to talk about his business. To a 
certain extent I am at a disadvantage, just 
as many other businessmen would be. The 
case of the automobile industry will explain 
my point. Today it is hardly possible to 
pick up a newspaper without reading some 
criticism of the way the auto industry is con- 
ducted—yet I remind you that in the past 
10 years this same industry has been respon- 
sible for the greatest peacetime industrial 
feat of all time. 

The auto industry—our No. 1 industrial 
force—led this Nation out of the wartime 
economy which prevailed from 1940 to 1945 
end did it with such tremendous energy and 
skill that we completely avoided the post- 
war depression everyone feared. It has pro- 
duced 64 million cars and trucks in a decade, 
making possible the suburbanization wave 
that has revolutionized our way of life. It 
has poured at least $10 billion into our econ- 
omy for new plants and better machinery 
and equipment. It has fooled all the 
Gloomy Gusses who from year to year have 
predicted that a Detroit-born depression was 
just around the corner. 

Or take television. No matter where you 
go you read or hear criticism of television 
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programing. Yet in 10 years this industry 
has been responsible for a second revolution. 
It has placed this remarkable instrument for 
entertainment and education in practically 
every American home. It offers us more cost- 
free amusement and excitement in a month 
than we could have enjoyed in a lifetime in 
an earlier day. Last year, for example, Mary 
Martin played Peter Pan to 125 million view- 
ers, surpassing as a great dramatic and com- 
munications achievement all previous the- 
atrical, motion picture, and even written 
presentations of this immortal story. Only 
a few weeks ago, more than 50 million people 
saw Shakespeare’s Richard III on a Sunday 
afternoon—more people than had seen this 
play previously in the thousands of times it 
has been performed in the last three and a 
half centuries. 
MASS CREDIT ESSENTIAL 


It is the same with my business—install- 
ment credit. Now I am willing—in fact I 
am here—to debate the views of those who 
have misgivings about our affairs. But I 
would like to get in on the record, at the out- 
set, that the American economy as we know 
it today would never have come into being if 
mass financing—time buying—did not exist. 

A short time ago, the New York Times pub- 
lished a story by its Moscow correspondent on 
the new Russian effort to overcome the west- 
ern nations on the economic, rather than 
the military, front. Here is an excerpt from 
that story: “It is not unlikely that the Soviet 
diagnosis of the world capitalist economy is 
now based on the premise that a major de- 
pression is about to break out again in the 
United States and spread throughout the 
free world. Soviet writers are emphasizing 
that such a depression did not occur last year 
only because of the great growth of con- 
sumer credit in the United States, a factor 
they believe has just about exhausted its 
force.” 

I suspect it may not be too long before the 
Russians announce they also invented in- 
stallment credit. 

Actually, there is no consumer credit in 
Russia. They have a long record of failure 
to meet the material needs of their people 
and create a standard of living for the ordi- 
nary citizen that would be regarded as ade- 
quate over here. If the worker, the pro- 
ducer, is not given a fair opportunity to 
share in the fruits of production—and to 
aspire to an ever-larger and more-satisfying 
portion of life’s good things—a dynamic, self- 
feeding economy cannot exist. Human in- 
genuity and industry, particularly in this 
country, have demonstrated that it is possi- 
ble to provide almost the entire population 
with more attractive and more comfortable 
homes; access to the most exciting enter- 
tainment events by way of television and 
radio; finer, safer motorcars, and household 
appliances that have eliminated most of the 
drudgery and much of the waste and incon- 
venience of housework. Produce these we 
can; but it is consumer credit, and only con- 
sumer credit, that makes them available to 
the average American and his family. 

A few weeks ago a very significant cartoon 
appeared on the editorial page of the Wall 
Street Journal. The cartoon showed a man 
and his wife living in squalor, sitting on fur- 
niture made of orange crates, wearing 
patched clothes, and with an antique radio 
as their only visible luxury. In the caption 
they were pompously explaining to visitors 
that they always pay cash for everything 
they buy. 

An exaggerated cartoon very often spot- 
lights the truth. This particular cartoon, 
published by the Nation’s most influential 
business newspaper, demonstrates—in a more 
effective way than anything I can say—that 
installment credit has won general recogni- 
tion as a mainspring of our consumer 
economy. 

The importance of consumer credit was 
recognized also in President Eisenhower’s re- 
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cent economic message to Congress. As you 
know, he said the development of consumer 
installment credit has been highly beneficial 
to the Nation’s economy, and he recom- 
mended that a study be made of this form 
of credit, with consideration given to the 
possibility of legislation to authorize Fed- 
eral controls on a standby basis over its 
terms. 

It is in this atmosphere that I come to 
speak to you today. There is now general 
agreement—from such varied authorities as 
the economists of the Soviet Union, the Wall 
Street Journal, and the President of the 
United States—that consumer installment 
credit, for better or worse, is an essential 
element in the American economic system. 
In less than two generations it has become 
widely used in the marketing of durable 
goods of all kinds. The amount of con- 
sumer debt outstanding at the end of 1955 
was $36,225,000,000, after a climb of more 
than $6 billion in the previous 12 months. 

Approximately $5.5 billion of that $36 bil- 
lion represents charge accounts and service 
loans. This is not really consumer term debt 
at all but simply a billing convenience. It 
represents the bills we all regularly pay each 
month to stores, to the doctor, dentist, 
utilities, and so forth. Another $2.8 billion 
are single payment loans which banks make 
to business people and investors and which, 
in my opinion, have few characteristics of 
consumer credit. The remaining $28 billion, 
properly called installment credit, is divided 
among automobiles, $14.3 billion; other dur- 
ables, $6.4 billion; repair and modernization 
loans, $1.6 billion; and personal loans, $5.5 
billion. 

AUTOMOBILE TERMS 


As we look at the recent record it must be 
pointed out that, in the past 2 years, there 
has been a significant liberalization of terms 
in the most important sector of installment 
financing—automobile credit. During the 
12 months between June 1954 and June 
1955, banks and finance companies began 
accepting downpayments on new cars of as 
low as 25 percent (with some lower) and ma- 
turities running to 36 months. Previously, 
standard downpayments were 3314 percent 
and normal maximum maturities were 30 
months, 

I do not condone loose terms nor to try to 
tell you that they are nothing to be con- 
cerned about. By any tested standards we 
have known in the past, 25 percent down and 
36 months to pay are pretty liberal terms. 
A few years ago we would have thought 
them very loose indeed. 

However, I am not particularly alarmed by 
what happened last year. In the first place, 
the situation has stabilized. There has been 
no further drift toward longer maturities 
and lower downpayments for at least 6 
months. Maybe there’s been a little stiffen- 
ing—just a little. The industry has proved 
it can check itself when it wants to and there 
is nothing to indicate that any further liber- 
alization is in prospect. 

You see, as in almost every other phase 
of our American business system, checks and 
balances—inbuilt stabilizers—exist. The 
pocketbook nerve is the best disciplinarian 
there is. If credit is granted on terms that 
are too loose, losses begin to increase in fre- 
quency. When any sensible businessman 
finds he is running into losses because of 
some practice or policy for which he is re- 
sponsible, he does not hesitate very long— 
he mends his ways just as fast as he can. 
Year after year I have seen that whenever 
someone gets too close to the fire of loose 
terms, he soon is singed and draws back. 
That is what protects our economy, the great 
mass of consumers, and the consumer credit 
industry itself from serious losses—that and 
the good judgment of the consumer himself. 

Nevertheless, as I have already reminded 
you, in good times and bad there have always 
been those who viewed the people’s credit 
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with misgivings. Leading bankers and in- 
distrialists deplored it in the twenties. 
Roger Babson wrote of the “Folly of Install- 
ment Buying” in the 1930’s and he was not 
alone in his views. 

However, up to the present, these warnings 
have never been right. The bankers of the 
Twenties who prophesied that we in the 
finance business would eventually go broke 
because, in a depression, our customers would 
not pay their debts, were proved 100 percent 
wrong by the events of 1929-35. The 1937 
forecasts of Mr. Babson have never material- 
ized to the effect that: 

“If courage did not fail me, I should show 
that the instalment industry may lead to 
America’s downfall. The desire for ease, 
which the instalment industry is stimulat- 
ing, is increasing in the cities and lowering 
the birth rates. The curse of instalment 
buying will be eliminated only as the desires 
of the people are controlled and directed 
along sane lines.” 

GROUNDLESS FEARS 


As I prepared these remarks, I had before 
me a collection of stories from leading Amer- 
ican business publications. My file goes back 
only to the early months of 1953 but in the 
past 3 years there have appeared hundreds of 
stories in the vein “The business boom is 
dangerously inflated by credit buying of wage 
earners who live from one payday to the 
next.” Yet the facts are that the debts of 
1953, which were of such concern then, have 
all been paid—and none of the difficulties 
which were feared have come to pass. In- 
stead, these same 1953-54 obligations have 
been met with a delinquency and loss record 
that is the best on record. 

Those who have these grave concerns about 
instalment debt never emphasize today’s ex- 
perience, and they concede the excellence of 
the record in the past. Instead, the practice 
is to cite some suppositious danger in the 
future—something that might happen—but 
never has. Their criticisms clearly reflect 
mistrust of the individual consumer's right 
to decide simple personal questions for him- 
self. There have always been those who can- 
not trust the ordinary fellow. In the 18th 
and 19th centuries, for example, there were 
the intellectual or economic aristocrats who 
were sure average men could not be trusted 
with the right to select their own rulers. 

Today the anxiety of this type of indi- 
vidual is now focused on economic issues 
and particularly on questions of consump- 
tion, because consumption is calling the turn 
in our economy. The critic assumes that he 
or someone like him knows better than the 
consumer how much of the consumer’s in- 
come should be spent for one commodity or 
service (including credit) as against an- 
other, and what is really best for Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jones. 

It would be patronizing and downright un- 
democratic for anyone to express this atti- 
tude openly, so it is usually rationalized in 
terms of the economic health of the Na- 
tion, or the future of automobile or other 
durable goods sales, or the level of con- 
sumer debt. 

The historic prejudices against going in- 
to debt for personal purchases were widely 
held when I went into the finance business 
in 1916. I know, because I shared them. 
These prejudices were hamstringing the 
young automobile industry, for automobiles 
were costly and only the wealthy could buy 
them for cash. 

But as cars improved mechanically, more 
and more Americans realized their potential 
for pleasure and profit and wanted to own 
them. The pressure for credit arrangements 
began to grow, starting here on the west 
coast where the motoring season was longer. 
The problem of paying the manufacturer be- 
fore delivery and-tying up large amounts 
of cash for long periods was an insurmount- 
able one for most dealers. The banks were 
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unwilling to carry this load. Into this vao- 
uum moved the first sales finance compa- 
nies. They set up and handled the credit 
mechanism so obviously needed to help this 
new industry grow. 

In 1919, my first assignment from our 
founder, the late Henry Ittleson, was to call 
on manufacturers and dealers and try to in- 
terest them in our financing service. Most 
of the manufacturers I met were polite but 
unenthusiastic about the suggestion of sell- 
ing cars on time. Some were even outraged. 
I recall vividly one president who told me 
indignantly that his company would stop 
making cars before he would sell on the 
installment plan. The company, incidentally, 
is still in business selling cars under his 
name and it has been selling most of its 
cars on time for more than 25 years. 

It didn’t take long for the manufacturers 
and dealers to realize that to achieve mass 
production and mass consumption, a third 
mechanism—mass financing—would be nec- 
essary. By 1923, installment financing had 
gained a firm foothold in the automobile 
field. Two years later, the number or in- 
stallment sales of automobiles exceeded the 
number of cash sales for the first time. 

During the next few years the motor in- 
dustry pioneered in this new concept of mass 
financing. Millions of American consumers 
tried, for the first time, the idea of buying 
out of current income. Meanwhile, the 
manufacturers of other durable goods—re- 
frigerators, radios, washing machines, and so 
forth—observed the success of the automo- 
bile industry and they, in turn, sought the 
help of finance companies. 

But the critics were hardly convinced. 
They warned that while installment credit 
might get by in prosperous times, it would 
meet disaster in event of a business down- 
turn. Let’s examine that record. 

The record shows that after the crash of 
1929, the portfolios of installment credit 
companies proved to be sounder than any 
other type of investments except United 
States Government obligations. Three of the 
principal sales finance companies, including 
Cc. I. T., ended the year 1929 with retail 
automobile outstandings aggregating $941 
million. In the eventual liquidation of this 
paper, losses were loss than $6 million—or 
less than two-thirds of 1 percent. 


THE DEPRESSION RECORD 


At December 31, 1929, these same receiv- 
ables had an average maturity of 644 months. 
They were more than 90 percent liquidated 
by the end of 1930. This answers the argu- 
ment that installment credit causes people 
to pay in.bad times for the “dead horses” 
they purchased when times were good. At 
the end of 1930, when all the pre-1930 obli- 
gations had been liquidated, the Great De- 
pression was scarcely beginning. Actually, 
1930, was not a bad year for business and 
none of the debt which originated in 1929 
spilled over into 1932 or 1933 to deepen the 
depression. Any installment credit which 
comes into being after the start of a recession 
or depression is not deflationary. Instead 
this actually primes the pump for recovery 
because it is a net addition to purchasing 
power at a time when such additions are 
desperately needed. The FHA program, for 
example, was an installment credit device 
started in the depth of the depression to pro- 
vide new customers for the construction 
industry. 

During all those years, while the argu- 
ments flew back and forth, the consumer 
was quietly chalking up an excellent record 
of honesty, integrity, and commonsense. 
We have learned, as have all financing insti- 
tutions, that the American consumer is the 
best credit manager in the world. He has 
proved this time and time agaim—not only 
during the depression of the Thirties but 
under every other conceivable economic 
condition. Consumer credit has provided— 
year after year, through good times and 
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bad—an essential prop to the Nation’s 
economy. So much for the history of con- 
sumer credit. How do we stand today? 
The present concern over today’s debt boils 
down to this: In 1955, installment credit 
outstanding increased $5.4 billion, from $22.5 
billion to $27.9 billion—a rise of 24 percent. 
This increase reflects, primarily, credit ex- 
tended for the great increase in automobile 
sales. It represents the aggregate decision 
of millions of consumers to spend on auto- 
mobile purchases 6.3 percent of their year’s 
income after taxes, instead of 4.7 percent 
as in 1954. This increase in consumption 
did not have an inflationary result, for every 
economic indicator has held steady. But it 
did help in making 1955 the most prosperous 
year in our history. Incidentally, last year 
an average of less than one in a hundred of 
our automobile financing customers was de- 
linquent 30 days or more and, as always, our 
total losses were well below 1 percent. 


WHOSE DEBT? 


Some persons fear this rate of increase in 
consumer debt may be dangerous. They 
want to take steps to prevent such irregular 
growth of installment credit, possibly by the 
use of direct controls. Since this credit is 
the servant of the average wage or salary 
earner, it is also a charge against the same 
group of people. And when anyone at- 
tempts to determine whether there is too 
much indebtedness today, he should first 
consider who owes the money. 

According to a study by the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center, pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Board for 
1955, consumer debt is centered in the 
middle-income group earning from $3,000 to 
$7,500 a year. This income group, inci- 
dentally, has doubled in size since 1935 and 
now makes up more than one-half the total 
population. Specifically, the Michigan 
study shows that this debt is most heavily 
concentrated among younger families, who 
need and use installment credit to estab- 
lish early a standard of living they can ac- 
quire in no other way. There are few signs 
of “whim buying” or “credit sprees” in the 
behavior of this group. For them, the use 
of credit is not a device for “keeping up with 
the Joneses” but is simply part of a life-cycle 
investment program; something they do to 
create a decent home and manner of living. 
They also are the group who are best able to 
carry it because of their incomes, their long- 
term prospects, and their valid expectations 
for the future. Within the middle-income 
group, incidentally, it is shown that 86 per- 
cent have either no debt at all or are making 
debt repayments that total less than 20 per- 
cent of their incomes. 

Moreover, for these people, installment 
buying is a method of building personal 
capital. Of the 53 million passenger Cars 
owned by United States consumers at the 
end of 1955, an estimated 40 million worth 
conservatively $40 billion were owned free 
and clear of debt. Some two-thirds of these 
cars were originally purchased on time but 
now are completely paid for. In 1955, about 
10 million people made their final auto- 
mobile payments and this year, an estimated 
9,200,000 will do so. These people are the 
prospects for new cars this year and next and 
many of them will surely buy. 

I hope you will agree with me that install- 
ment credit, as it is employed today, is 
serving a most essential social and economic 
purpose and that it represents obligations by 
people who intend to pay their debts and 
who have long since demonstrated their 
capacity to do so. 

This leaves the final question: Is there too 
much of it? 

Usually, the experts try to answer this 
question—either pro or con—by referring to 
certain ratios based on Federal Reserve esti- 
mates of the amount of credit outstanding. 
The points often made include; 
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1. That the ratio of outstanding consumer 
debt to disposable personal income is today 
13 percent, compared with a range imme- 
diately before World War II—often called 
a “normal” period—of 9.8 to 10.6 percent. 

2. That the ratio of installment debt to 
savings and to so-called “discretionary” in- 
come (the money left over after food, 
shelter, and clothing are provided in accord- 
ance with prewar standards) is significantly 
lower than it ever was prewar. 

3. That any measure of the growth of new 
consumer debt to other economic indicators 
in the past year shows consumer obligations 
gaining at a rapid rate. 

And soon. There are many of these con- 
clusions, some of which seem to make the 
debt picture look very bright and some 
which on the surface appear rather disturb- 
ing. 

In my opinion, none of these relationships 
is at all conclusive and no one can say with 
any certainty where the too high mark be- 
longs. The ghief reason is that all such 
ratios are based on prewar comparisons and 
it is absolutely unreasonable to compare to- 
day's use of consumer credit with that of 
any previous period—because several sweep- 
ing and fundamental changes have occurred. 

There is the great revolution in income 
distribution. Over half our families now 
qualify as members of the middle-income 
group and have the means and the desire to 
employ installment credit, which we have 
already seen is peculiarly a middle-income 
tool, 

THE BIG CHANGE 


A second big change has been the new 
reliance which American family life places 
on durable goods. The family which in 1929 
or 1935 was spending so much per week for 
the iceman, so much for public transporta- 
tion and so much for the laundry, was pay- 
ing for these services by the use of time pay- 
ments—a bill every week or an outlay every 
day. But now the iceman has become a re- 
frigerator, the bus or train a family car and 
the laundryman or washwoman a washing 
machine. As a result, the substitute expen- 
ditures for preserving food, keeping clean 
or getting to work, by way of monthly pay- 
ments, became installment credit and are 
duly reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Many a family spends a snraller share of 
its income on these necessities of life today, 
in a mechanized household, than it did when 
human effort and a daily cash outlay were 
involved. But the change does inflate to- 
day’s installment credit totals, in compar- 
ison with the past. 

A final social change is in the community 
attitude toward the use of installment credit. 
Today time buying is widely accepted and 
no longer bears any stigma whatever—as 
compared with past periods when there was 
considerable social or moral disapproval. 

To summarize, this is the case for con- 
sumer credit: ! 

It made possible the great mass-produc- 
tion automobile and appliance industries, 
is responsible for millions of jobs and has 
brought enormous material blessings to the 
American public. 

In the great depression, it made a splen- 
did record for soundness, did not measurably 
contribute to the decline in consumer pur- 
chases and established the American time 
buyer as the best of credit managers. In the 
post-World War II period, it has served the 
growing middle-income class well by making 
possible much of the increase in their living 
standards; it has made a tremendous con- 
tribution as we shifted most successfully 
from a war footing to the world’s most pro- 
ductive and prosperous peacetime economy. 

Delinquency rates and losses by financing 
agencies and consumers have renrained re<- 
markably—and normally—low. 

Durable articles bought on installment 
credit swell the current statistics on the 
use of credit, as has the modern social pre< 
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ference for buying valuable durables out of 
income instead of using one’s savings. 

It is in this atmosphere of social change 
and universal recognition of the important 
place of consumer installment credit in our 
economy that the Federal Reserve Board, 
at the request of President Eisenhower, wili 
undertake a full-scale study of the subject. 
I feei sure the study has already begun as an 
intensification of the long and continuing 
investigation of this form of credit which 
has engaged the Board's staff for years. 


FULL-SCALE STUDY 


I believe much that is good will come from 
this study. Our industry is not perfect and 
the employment of personal credit undoubt- 
edly remains imperfectly meshed into the 
economy, as is normal in a free and dynamic 
society. We need better statistics and better 
reporting and I hope we will get them. We 
need to know a great deal more about the 
consumer and what makes him tick as he 
and his wife make decisions as to the allo- 
cations of the past, present, and future in- 
comes. Surely, everyone will agree that we 
need to know all we can about the consumer 
because he is the only reliance for keeping 
our plants and markets humming during 
the next decade when our economy achieves 
the goal, which it undoubtedly will, of pro- 
ducing $500 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices annually, 25 percent more than we now 
have. 

The true function of installment credit is 
made crystal clear by comparing its place 
in the economies of the United States and 
England today. With limited natural re- 
sources and insufficient productivity, Eng- 
land is a nation that must produce and 
export all it can to survive. 

England today is stringently limiting the 
use of installment credit, for this is a very 
effective way to knock Englishmen out of the 
market for cars and household appliances, 
thus conserving steel, gasoline, power, and 
other vital commodities that are either 
needed for export or must be imported. If 
you must force your people to consume less, 
must deliberately depress their living stand- 
ards, then, indeed, you should do what the 
British have been forced to do. 


However, with our own unlimited natural 
resources and productive capacity, the last 
thing anyone in his right mind wants is to 
reduce the number of car buyers, household 
appliance buyers, and so on over here. 


The United States economy needs more 
domestic customers and more domestic con- 
sumption, not less. The obvious solution is 
to let the powerful stimulant of installment 
credit function freely to increase our living 
standards, our material satisfactions, and 
our levels of employment and prosperity. 


A KEYNOTE 


In closing, I want to read this very recent 
declaration by Mr. William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Jr., the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board: 

“Time was when a man who financed lux- 
ury expenditures on credit was considered 
stupid and unreliable; but now one who 
refuses to capitalize on his potential and 
confines himself to financial actuality is the 
unusual case. 

“The typical instalment borrower today is 
not an improvident man with small in- 
come. He is chiefly an urban or suburban 
dweller, is generally above 25 years of age, 
is married and has children to support, has 
an average income of about $5,000, and often 
has sizable financial assets. 


“He has committed himself to a regimen 
of small monthly payments for the purpose 
of acquiring an equity. To him these pay- 
ments are essentially savings. And when 
you stop to think about it, what more sensi- 
ble use of savings is there than their pur- 
poseful application to an improved standard 
of living for the saver himself and his 
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family? This is an investment in life it- 
self.” 

That is the clear answer to the $36 billion 
. question. Consumer credit today is part of 
the very fabric of our national life. It is 
the tool we have forged in this favored land 
to build and equip our homes, to enable us 
to live in comfort, cleanliness, ease, and 
safety beyond the dreams of the aristocracies 
of past generations. It brings us entertain- 
ment, transportation, and self-expression 
which have given the experience of living 
several new dimensions. 

Consumer credit has grown with our grow- 
ing population. It has risen with our stand- 
ard of living. It has prospered as our Nation 
has prospered. It has made our economy a 
truly democratic one. 

We who are entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of this splendid and vital tool have 
a deep obligation to all our fellow Amer- 
icans. It is unthinkable that consumer 
credit shall not continue to grow in useful- 
ness, guided by those principles of fairness, 
competitive enterprise and vigorous initia- 
tive which are and must ever continue to be 
the mainsprings of the American business 
system. 





Address by Gen. Earle E. Partridge on 
Armed Forces Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure the Members of the House will 
be interested in a very fine address de- 
livered by Gen. Earle E. Partridge, com- 
mander in chief, Continental Air Defense 
Command, on Armed Forces Day, May 
17. General Partridge was speaking be- 
fore the Press and Union League Club 
in San Francisco, and calls our attention 
to some of the threatening advances the 
Soviets have made in offensive airpower. 

The headquarters of the Continental 
Air Defense Command is located in Colo- 
rado Springs. General Partridge has a 
very important assignment, which is to 
defend the United States against air at- 
tack. I am sure that those of you who 
have visited this headquarters have been 
very much impressed, as I was, with the 
importance of this installation. 

Whenever General Partridge speaks 
his remarks are given great weight, as 
he speaks with knowledge and authority 
of our air problems. I am happy that 
I can include in my remarks this 
challenging address, as follows: 

Gentlemen, I am especially happy to be 
in San Francisco today to assist in marketing 
the passage of another Armed Forces Day. 

Armed Forces Day, 1956, falls in a period 
of particular significance insofar as our in- 
ternational relations are concerned. This 
significance is highlighted by the events 
which took place recently in England. Two 
Soviet Union emissaries arrived in England 
last month aboard one of the world’s most 
modern jet transports. They brought smiles, 
but they also brought ominous words about 
hydrogen bombs and ballistic missiles. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that 
in an international situation in which the 
conduct of one of the world’s great nations 
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is in the hands of this type of leadership, 
anything might happen. I am sure you will 
agree also that on Armed Forces Day, 1956, 
we find our country exposed to the threat 
of direct Soviet attack. 

Today, I should like to explain the nature 
of the threat which this country faces, de- 
scribe the Continental Air Defense Command 
which has been established to meet the pos- 
sibility of hostile air attack, give you some 
indication of the philosophy under which 
we operate the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand, and finally, leave with you a general 
impression of the magnitude of the effort 
which the country is going to have to exert 
in the years to come not only in support of 
the Continental Air Defense Command it- 
self, but also in support of the Armed Forces 
of the Nation. 

Let us turn directly to the threat of hostile 
air attack against this Nation. In this coun- 
try, since World War II, we have repeatedly 
made the mistake of underestimating the 
technical and operational capabilities of the 
Soviets. When they started to copy our B-29 
aircraft and produce a long-range air army, 
we said that their industry was incapable 
of the task and that they would have diffi- 
culty in the fields of training and operations. 
We were wrong. The Soviets produced a very 
large strategic air force equipped with B-29’s 
and they still have hundreds of these aircraft 
in their inventory. 

In 1949 the Soviets exploded their first 
atomic device, some 1 to 3 years earlier than 
forecast by our experts. 

In 1954 and 1955, the Soviets showed us 
the early models of a high quality, high 
speed, long-range jet and turbo-jet bomber 
force. They now have hundreds of these 
modern aircraft in their operational units. 
This accomplishment also came as a shock 
to our technical experts and recent indica- 
tions demonstrate that the Soviets are in 
fact producing heavy bombers faster than 
we are in this country. 

Lastly, the Soviets have produced thermo- 
nuclear devices employing very advanced 
scientific principles, and, here again, they 
confounded our forecasters. 

We might as well face it. The Soviets 
have a long-range strategic air arm com- 
prised in part of aircraft as good as ours 
and undoubtedly equipped with mass de- 
struction weapons. The Soviets could, if 
they wished, launch a devastating attack 
against this country at any time of their 
choosing. ‘ 

Thus, we find that we in the United States 
now face a situation which has never seri- 
ously concerned us before. Never before in 
our history have we been directly exposed 
to the threat of a catastrophic attack. 

The seriousness of this situation lends 
tremendous emphasis to the importance of 
the command of which I happen to be the 
commander in chief. This is the Continen- 
tal Air Defense Command, an organization 
composed of Army, Navy, and Air Force units. 
It is a joint command with Headquarters in 
Colorado Springs and elements spread over 
practically the entire United States and in 
the adjacent waters. 

The mission of the Continental Air De- 
fense Command is very simply stated in a 
7 word sentence: Defend the United States 
against air attack. 


In carrying out this mission, we really 
have 4 basic actions to carry on. We must 
find out who is flying in the airspace over 
and around our country; we must identify 
these aircraft; or third, if we are unable to 
identify them, we must go up to intercept 
them with fighter airplanes. If we should 
chance to discover a hostile intruder in the 
airspace which we are supposed to control, 
it then becomes our function to proceed to 
the destruction phase of our activities. So 
basically the work which Continental Air 
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Defense Command carries out using Army, 
Navy, and-Air Force elements is the four- 
fold job of detection identification, inter- 
ception, and destruction. 

For detection purposes, the Continental 
Air Defense Command relies primarily on 
radar. Some of this is land based as, for 
example, the station on the top of Mount 
Tamalpais at the north end of the Golden 
Gate Bridge. Some of the radar is water 
based—we have Navy radar picket ships oper- 
ating off both our coasts—and some of our 
radar is airborne. At McClellan Air Force 
Base, Sacramento, Calif., and at Otis Air 
Force Base on Cape Cod in Massachusetts we 
have squadrons of Lockheed Constellation 
aircraft equipped with radar and the neces- 
sary control and communications equipment 
so that these aircraft can carry out in the 
air the same functions of detection and con- 
trol that land-based and sea-based radar sta- 
tions perform. 

Our radar net extends over a very large 
portion of the United States and into the 
southern part of Canada. The coverage is 
being extended by installation of more units 
and by technical advances in the equipment 
itself. At the present time our low altitude 
coverage is not as good as we would like to 
see it and for that reason we are retaining 
within the system on an operational basis a 
good portion of the Ground Observer Corps 
and its complex of 73 filter centers. 

Once we have detected aircraft flying over 
the country, it is necessary to identify them 
in one way or another. To oarry out this 
function we rely primarily on the Air De- 
fense Identification Zones and the assistance 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
When you stop to think that there are over 
30,000 flights of aircraft in the United States 
daily and several hundred additional aircraft 
coming in from overseas terminals, you must 
realize that regardless of the amount of radar 
we might have, wwe would have difficulty in 
keeping track of each individual flight. How- 
ever, with the assistance of the Air Defense 
Identification Zones and the CAA, we are 
able to reduce the number of unknown tracks 
appearing in the system to a small figure and 
this number is still further reduced by the 
use of interceptor aircraft which are dis- 
patched to take a look at any aircraft which 
may be unidentified or wandering off its 
proper path. The interception exercise is 
the third function which we carry out, and I 
might say that we do this on a 24-hour-a- 
day, and 365-days-of-the-year basis. For this 
purpose, we have armed fighters on alert 
throughout the country prepared to be dis- 
patched for intercept purposes on a few min- 
utes’ notice. 

In the event that we should find in our 
system an aircraft which is acting in a hos- 
tile manner, we then must proceed to bring to 
bear upon it the weapons provided the Con- 
tinental Air Defense Command for destruc- 
tion purposes. These range from antiaircraft 
guns of World War II vintage to more modern 
guns of postwar manufacture, the NIKE mis- 
siles which you may have seen on their sta- 
tions here in the San Francisco area, and a 
large number of Air Force fighters. Natu- 
rally, there is a good deal of glamor con- 
nected with the operation of the guided mis- 
siles and fighters, but I should like to point 
out to you that the entire establishment for 
detection, identification, interception, and 
destruction operates as an entity, a single 
integrated system. The portion which is on 
the ground or which provides the radar cov- 
erage and the machinery for controlling the 
fighters is generally referred to as the ground 
environment. It is a nationwide hookup, ex- 
tensive and complicated. 

At the present time we are operating what 
is known as a manual control system. In 
other words, men sit at radar scopes about 
15 inches in diameter, they observe the blips, 
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they make use of china marking pencils, 
scales, and good judgment, plus wire and 
radio communications to direct the fighters 
so it is possible for them to make an inter- 
cept on any unknown track. This system is 
cumbersome, requires too much in judgment 
and mental capacity of the people who oper- 
ate it, and is in the final analysis completely 
dependent on the employment of voice radio. 

I assume that many of you here have flown 
the airways in recent years and have observed 
the tremendous congestion which exists on 
practically any radio channel to which you 
might listen. The same is true in the air- 
defense system and we must go to an auto- 
matic data transmission arrangement by 
which ground controllers can give specific 
and detailed instructions to the pilots in the 
air without the possibility of interference. 

Such a system is being constructed and 
when installed it will increase the capacity 
of our air defense system manyfold. You 
perhaps have seen references in the press to 
the semiautomatic ground environment 
system generally referred to as SAGE. The 
first installations of this type are now being 
put in on the east coast of the United States 
and I will not take time to describe thém to 
you except to say that the heart of the sys- 
tem is a hugh electronic computer which has 
electronic memory and by means of which 
all the information pertaining to the air 
defense problem can be used. Information 
is put into the electronic computer both by 
automatic data transmission and by manual 
means. The information is retained and 
can be called up selectively or as a whole for 
review and employment by the fighter 
director. 

Naturally, whether we have a manual sys- 
tem or the semiautomatic ground environ- 
ment system, there is an extremely expen- 
sive communications system tying the en- 
tire Continental Air Defense Command 
together. 

The system for Continental Air Defense 
was originally set up to counteract the 
TU-4 or B-29-type bomber being built in 
postwar years by the Soviet Union. The 
system is now being tmproved to take care 
of the high speed, high altitude jet and 
turboprop bombers, and eventually we must 
be prepared to cope with the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile: 

So far as the philosophy of air defense is 
concerned, we in the Continental Air De- 
fense Command are convinced that the best 
defense the country can possibly have is a 
good offense. We believe implicitly in the 
requirement for a strong strategic air arm, 
and one of our principal missions in air 
defense is to provide for the protection of 
that air arm. ° 

We are not, however, dedicated to the 
school which believes that we should have 
a long-range striking arra solely and that 
we should devote no resources to air defense. 
The mere existence of an air defense system 
in this country forces the enemy to adopt 
many measures which he would otherwise 
be able to avoid. As examples, if he knows 
that we have fighters, he must burden his 
attacking aircraft with defensive guns; if he 
knows that we are prepared to operate effec- 
tively against him in good weather, he must 
adopt the expedient of making his attack at 
night or in bad weather thus accepting 
severe penalties from navigational and 
bombing standpoints. Even more impor- 
tant, in order to get just a few of his bomb- 
ers to their targets, the existence of an Air 
Defense Command forces him to employ 
large striking forces which may have the 
capability of saturating our defenses, 

But most of all, we want to have an air 
defense which will deter the enemy from 
deciding to initiate an air attack. This is 
the real objective of the present Continental 
Air Defense Command system. 
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Before leaving the subject of the philoso- 
phy of operation of the continental air de- 
fense system, let me say that we believe it 
mandatory for the security of the Nation that 
we have a strong air defense system which is 
constantly on the alert and constantly being 
exercised so that if the enemy does decide 
to strike us, we will exact a heavy toll from 
his striking force. One of the major returns 
which we get from thre air defense system is 
early warning of any approaching hostile 
force. It is imperative that we have this type 
of warning not only to alert the air defenses 
and to warn the population of the country, 
but even more important, to provide time 
so that the Strategic Air Command may be 
dispatched for retaliatory strikes. 

The system which I have described to you 
in very broad terms is immensely compli- 
cated and geographically widespread. The 
time has long since passed when we could 
consider that our continental air defenses 
extended only to our borders and to the ad- 
jacent waters. As you are well aware from 
recent press releases, a warning line is being 
built across the middle part of Canada and 
another across northern Canada and Alaska. 
Our system of providing early warning and 
control for the weapons involved is im- 
mensely more complicated than it was even 
@ year ago and the amount of our national 
resources required to support the conti- 
nental air defense system is rising sharply. 
I am convinced in my own mind that so long 
as the present international tensions con- 
tinue, the expenditures not only for air de- 
fense but for the Nation’s military services 
as a whole will continue to rise. I am equally 
convinced that regardless of the amount 
which the Nation is required to spend on na- 
tional security, the cost is minute when com- 
pared to the damage which we might suffer 
if a successful hostile air attack involving 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons. were 
made on this country. 

Thank you. 





The Late William T. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
untimely and sudden death of our dear 
colleague, WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, came 
as a great shock to me. I had come to 
know him well through serving with him 
on the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. I shall miss him very 
much and am saddened by his death. 

BILL GRANAHAN was conscientious, de- 
voted to duty, and rendered outstanding 
service to his constituents and his State 
and Nation. He was a great American, 
a fine gentleman, and true friend. He 
was noted for his kindliness, his courtesy, 
and other splendid qualities which en- 
deared him to all who knew him, 

The people of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania have lost 
an able Legislator who labored diligently 
in their behalf. His loss will be keenly 
felt by Members of this House, for he had 
the respect and devotion of his col- 
leagues. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
fine wife and the other members of his 
family. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
entitled “Key to Progress—The Un- 
common Man,” delivered by Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., before the 43d anniver- 
sary dinner of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, in New York City, on April 26, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Key To ProGRESS—THE UNCOMMON MAN 

(By Crawford H. Greenewalt) 


In the world of wonders created on earth, 
there are few so remarkable as the modern 
phenomenon of speechmaking. I don’t sup- 
pose there is a meal at which 10 or more 
people gather that is not blessed, or other- 
wise, by an address of some sort. In fact, 
one might say that the after-dinner speech 
has become one of the occupational hazards 
of modern times, and I leave it to you to 
decide whether the hazard is more severe for 
the speaker or for his audience. 

The art of speechmaking is as yet un- 
touched by technology or automation, and 
still remains in the do-it-yourself realm of 
man’s affairs. This archaic situation may 
not last much longer for I am told that a 
group of scientists is busily engaged in 
teaching electronic computers the art of 
speech. That seems to me a most dubious 
objective. The flood of words to which the 
average citizen is subjected is already quite 
sufficiently torrential. 

On the other hand, a talking electronic 
brain suggests interesting speculations. I 
can imagine, for example, Mr. Maier (Irwin 
Maier, dinner committee chairman) at some 
future date suggesting to his associates that 
they get the Du Pont “Univac” for their next 
banquet. He might, I suppose, point out 
that it had been given a brandnew set of 
transistors, had split the sides of those at- 
tending the Amalgamated Gimmick Manu- 
facturer’s convention, had clarified knotty 
points on the nature of the universe at the 
last American Physical Society meeting, and 
had provided thoughtful uplift at a recent 
Salvation Army banquet. 

PERSONAL IDENTITY 


Unfortunately for me, all of this is con- 
siderably in the future, and so I have had to 
nudge my own old and feeble mental transis- 
tors to put together a set of words that would 
be neither too long nor too inarticulate for 
this distinguished audience. 

The guides to public speaking all seem to 
suggest that the subject be tailored to the au- 
dience, which means, I suppose, that I should 
deliver myself of some well-chosen remarks 
on the art of newspaper publishing. Frankly, 
this is something for which I have neither 
the capacity nor the courage. And so, push- 
ing my circuitry back into its own domain, 
I thought I would try to give you some 
thoughts on the world of large industrial 
enterprise as viewed from the inside out— 
this simply to create a contrast, hopefuily 
favorable, between the all too frequent 
gloomy glimpses that seem to be given from 
the outside in, 
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Any discussion of this sort requires per- 
spective and, hence, some point of past refer- 
ence. Since the only available time machine 
seems to have been preempted by Alley Oop, 
I thought I had better, and perhaps more 
appropriately, turn to the newspaper files. 
And for that exercise I selected the year 
1902, which happens, not entirely by coinci- 
dence, to be the year in which I was born. 
I did find in my searches some fascinating 
trivia, such as a sale of gold-headed canes, 
a report on bargains in the mouth-organ in- 
dustry, an ad for red flannel undershirts, an 
announcement of a starter set for home 
blacksmithing, and a note on the popularity 
of a new game called Ping-pong. I regret 
to report that there was no headline an- 
nouncing the arrival of a young Greenewalt. 

My principal finding and, in fact, the one 
I was looking for, was that names really 
meant news in 1902. Businesses were identi- 
fied with their principal officers or proprie- 
tors; newspapers were the personal voices 
of their editors and publishers; a college was 
intimately associated with the name of its 
president—Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, for example, 
and Dr. Wilson, whom some of you may be 
old enough to remember, at Princeton before 
his sojourn with a somewhat larger institu- 
tion. The great scientific and chemical de- 
velopments of that day were recognized as 
the prodigies of individual inventors. 


ANONYMITY OF THE GROUP 


Standard Oil was John D. Rockefeller. 
The Morgan bank was J. P. Morgan. The 
Louisville Courier was Henry Watterson just 
as the New York World was Joseph Pulitzer. 
The largest newspaper chain of the day was 
William Randolph Hearst. The electric light 
was Thomas Edison; the telephone, Alexan- 
der Graham Bell; and the Ford car was 
Henry, Sr., himself. 

Today, the emphasis has passed from these 
colorful, personable, and somewhat rugged 
individuals to the relatively quiet anonymity 
of the group. Standard Oil has become a 
large company managed by many people. 
The large newspaper now sees itself as an 
institution, no longer engaged in the rough- 
and-tumble of personal journalism. Uni- 
versities have become large-scale purveyors 
of education. Developments in science are 
only rarely attributable to one person, and 
come into commercial being through the 
synthesis of a great number of individual 
contributions. 

GROUP CARICATURE 


What has been happening for the last 50 
years has been a gradual replacement of the 
individual by the group. This is a natural, 
even an inevitable development as our econ- 
omy and its component parts have grown 
in size and stature. Only what we now 
call small businesses can be encompassed 
and directed by a single mind. As our en- 
terprises grow, delegation of authority be- 
comes more and more essential to success- 
ful operation, with the result that there re- 
main very few large-scale activities that can 
be clearly identified with a single individual. 


In spite of all this, we seem to continue the 
practice of substituting for the individual a 
kind of stereotype in caricature associated 
with any given vocation. There is, for ex- 
ample, the absent-minded professor, with 
the implication that academic life attracts 
absent-minded people or causes people to 
become absent-minded. We have, if you will 
forgive me, the inebriated reporter, the 
libelous inference being that newspaper work 
holds a lure for alcoholics, or that there is 
something about newspaper work that drives 
men to drink. The long-haired musician or 
scientist, the bluff and hearty salesman are 
types that I am sure you will recognize. 

The businessman, according to this dic- 
tionary of typical specimens, is materialistic, 
selfish, irritable with his employees, indif- 
ferent to his wife, contemptuous of the fine 
arts, and insatiable in his pursuit of money. 
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To businessmen as individuals, this type- 
casting is, at worst, irritating and, at~ best, 
wryly amusing. But I am afraid, neverthe- 
less, that it has made its mark and has 
created in the minds of the average person 
the myth that the public welfare is in some 
way in danger, that society needs protection 
from these businessmen in caricature. 


FROM THE SAME MELTING POT 


If I can insert here a personal note, I 
might record the fact that I started my 
career many years ago as a scientist—hence, 
at that time, was presumably long-haired, 
and doubly so since I was also an amateur 
musician. Imagine how disconcerting it was, 
some years after having made the transition 
from the laboratory to the business office, 
to find myself characterized by no less an 
agency than the Department of Justice as a 
“monopolist by marriage,” and by the Daily 
Worker as a bloodless capitalist. Time, Inc., 
was kinder—calling me merely “graying, 
hawk-nosed,” a term my children adopted 
with some glee. 

The fact is, of course, that any generaliza- 
tion about the practitioners of business or of 
any other profession is utter nonsense. 
Business, as an institution, recruits its peo- 
ple from the same melting pot which sup- 
plies the human raw material for any other 
trade or vocation. You would be as hard 
pressed to find a typical businessman as you 
would a typical sportswriter, professor, or 
musician. Business, like all other profes- 
sions, is made up of people with all kinds 
of backgrounds, all kinds of motivations, all 
kinds of habits of behavior. 

Business, in short, does not attract a par- 
ticular type, neither the morally weak, nor 
the wickedly inclined, nor the knights in 
shining armor. It is, on the other hand, 
comprised of perfectly normal, reasonable 
human beings, subject to whatever frailties 
and limitations characterize man on this 
earth. They represent a cross-section of 
society—the brilliant and the dull, the gen- 


erous and grasping, the expansive and the 


petty, the good and the bad. Here are ordi- 
nary human beings grouped together in or- 
ganizations designed to complement the 
weakness of one with the strength of the 
other, to temper the exuberance of the young 
with the maturity, and wisdom of the old. 
Whatever individual dispositions may be 
present, it is the average, the composite, that 
governs. 
JUDGMENT IN BLACK AND WHITE 


So, if we can concede that people in the 
main have decent and honorable instincts, I 
believe it must necessarily follow that those 
in the business world will average out at 
about the same moral level. 

Business, unfortunately, is too often 
judged in black and white. Errors have been 
made by businessmen in the past and, in an 
imperfect world, will certainly continue to 
be made in the future. Such errors must, 
of course, be identified and _ corrected 
promptly. But emphasis on things which 
are wrong must not be allowed to obscure 
the things which are right. For it is an un- 
assailable fact that economic progress of the 
most monumental kind has come about 
through the business process. 


Much has been said in recent years of the 
“new type of businessmen,” as if, by some 
process of sexless eugenics, the bull terriers 
and bloodhounds of the business past had 
been crossbred to produce a race of intelli- 
gent and kindly poodles. I have never been 
able to accept this concept. It seems to me 
that men will always reflect the society in 
which they live, will respond to its pressures, 
its ideals, and its customs. As society as a 
whole develops and grows both spiritually 
and materially, the individuals comprising 
it will, on the average, grow and develop 
with it. In business endeavor, there is an 
added pressure for conformity to the public 
interest, arising simply out of the numbers 
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of people involved in any given management 
decision. 
EMPHASIS ON CONTINUITY 


The change over the years from the re- 
sponsible individual to the responsible group 
has greatly increased emphasis on continuity 
of a given enterprise. Fifty years ago, a man 
was disposed to look upon his business as 
ending with his lifetime, and his policy de- 
cisions were, accordingly, geared to a rela- 
tively short span of years. Today, business 
enterprises have accumulated, so to speak, a 
life span of their own, starting in some cases 
in the remote past and going on into the 
unforeseeable future. Its managers have 
become torchbearers, accepting the respon- 
sibility passed on to them by their predeces- 
sors and aspiring to pass on a healthy and 
dynamic entity to their successors. 

The Du Pont Co. is an outstanding. exam- 
ple of the point I wish to make. We are 
an old enterprise, and have what I think is 
a proud record of fruitful contribution to 
the American scene over a period of more 
than 150 years. I can assure you that the 
traditions of the past, the ethics and high 
performance of the many men who have par- 
ticipated in our enterprise have become an 
almost palpable force in their influence 
on those of us who, for a brief span, have 
the responsibility for carrying the enterprise 
forward. 

THE FORCE OF SOCIETY 


It seems to me almost axiomatic that, over 
the long stretch of corporate life, no business 
can prosper unless it serves the public inter- 
est in all of its many facets. And, as a busi- 
ness develops and its policymaking decisions 
are delegated to an ever-increasing number 
of people, business conduct will in itself re- 
flect the public interest as it may exist in a 
particular setting and at a particular time. 

The question of the size of our business 
enterprises is frequently mentioned with 
concern. Of course, there is no doubt that 
the size of the industrial units essential to 
a strong economy has increased very sub- 
stantially in the past 50 years and will in- 
crease even more substantially in the future. 
The reason for this growth is too well known 
and too well accepted to be open to debate. 
Business units, whether concerned with 
nylon or news, must be large enough to sup- 
port the scale of activity to which they are 
dedicated, and that scale is never static, but 
increases continually with technological 
growth and improved living standards. 

Modern society, leaning so heavily on tech- 
nology, simply cannot exist without many 
large units. As our technological horizons 
broaden and increase in complexity, the de- 
mand will be for increasing rather than de- 
creasing aggregations of talent, manpower, 
and resources. 


MORE POTENT THAN LAW 


I view this with satisfaction, not with 
alarm, for the pressures of society will in- 
evitebly produce their own controls and sta- 
bilizers. These pressures for the preserva- 
tion of a particular moral code are great 
indeed, particularly in the area that has 
been called “obedience to the unenforce- 
able’’—the things we do, not because they 
are required, but because they are right. 
This strength is much more potent and 
compelling than the law. The law is essen- 
tially negative and” prohibitive. Ethical 
principles are vibrantly and affirmatively 
alive. The segment of humanity concerned 
with business will be no less responsive to 
these pressures than any other group. 

This averaging process can have its bad 
side, of course, as well as its good. If the 
organization of modern society can hold a 
scoundrel in check, we run the risk, at the 
same time, that it can stifie the creative 
individual by submerging him into the com- 
mon denominator. Society, indeed, some- 
times seems intent upon inclining us in that 
direction. We see the constellation rather 
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than the star; we applaud the ensemble 
rather than the brilliant soloist. 

The trend can be seen, as I have indicated, 
in the inevitable and quite essential growth 
of our organizations. Science and production 
and administration have become necessarily 
dependent upon team effort. Our trade and 
labor unions almost by definition are dedi- 
cated to the sublimation of the individual to 
the general level. Our taxing methods have 
the present effect of leveling the rewards of 
individual performance and, for the future, 
the often frightening prospect of curbing the 
will toward individual accomplishment. 


THE INDISPENSABLE MAN 


Even the folklore admonishes us with pious 
phrases to put our trust in mass rather than 
man, as in the tired, old doctrine that no man 
is indispensable. It seems to me that this 
country and the world have been enriched 
and invigorated most conspicuously by indis- 
pensable men, for the right man with the 
right idea at the right vortex of history has 
always been the indispensable man. Think 
of Newton, Lavoisier, Franklin, Archimedes, 
Gutenberg, and a host of others. Gertainly 
the world could ill afford to dispense with 
their discoveries. 

Despite these trends, we seem thus far to 
have gotten by; it is the future about which 
we must think. Future developments may be 
expected in the next generation that will, in 
my opinion, prove at least as startling as 
those of the past 50 years. I am afraid I 
shall have to disappoint the pie-in-the-sky 
department by noting that I have nothing to 
offer as to the exact nature of these develop- 
ments. If you would take note of the form 
book on past prophets—even the intelligent 
ones—you will find that they have always 
missed out by falling far short of the actual- 
ity The reason is a simple one. The future 
invariably takes its specific form from new 
principles that cannot be visualized by the 
forecaster. In 1800, no one could have 
guessed at the revolution in transportation 
and its effect on human affairs. 

In 1850 no one could have foreseen the 
universal use of electricity and the uplift 
it gave to the public weal. In 1900 flight 
was something restricted to angels and birds. 
In 1925 the atom was only an unlocked Pan- 
dora’s box. In every age there have been 
new principles just around the corner, and 
that corner is still ahead of us today. The 
future is bright—of that we may be sure. 
What difference to us does it make now what 
the precise source of its brilliance may be? 


Just when we will realize this promise of 
the future and how far the new develop- 
ments will take us depends on how well we 
are able to recognize and encourage indi- 
vidual achievement. We cannot move very 
rapidly if we shut the door on our ablest 
people by absorbing them in the lifeless tomb 
of mediocrity. 


UNCOMMON MAN 


If I were faced with a choice between a 
society that sublimated the good with the 
bad, I think I would rather take my chances 
with the scoundrels than risk losing the 
creative ferce represented by the gifted indi- 
vidual, or what we might call the uncommon 
man. I am sure the country’s long-term 
balance would sustain me here. To play 
Mark Antony in reverse, it seems to me that 
the evil that men can do survives them only 
a short time, whereas the good, far from 
being interred with their bones, goes on and 
on forever. And the good that all men ac- 
complish can be no more than the sum of 
their individual accomplishments. 


Try as we will, we can create no synthetic 
genius, no composite leader. Men are not 
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interchangeable parts like so many pinion 
gears or carburetors; genius, as John Adams 
said, is bestowed imperiously by nature upon 
an individual. And behind every advance of 
the human race is a germ of creation growing 
in the mind of some lone individual, as indi- 
vidual whose dreams waken him in the night 
while others lie contentedly asleep. 


DEVELOP CREATIVE GENIUS 


We need those dreams, for today’s dreams 
represent tomorrow's realities. Yet, in the 
very nature of our mass effort, there lies this 
grave danger—not that the individual may 
circumvent the public will but that he will 
himself be conformed and shaped to the gen- 
eral pattern, with the loss of his unique, 
original contributions. The group nature of 
business enterprise itself will provide ade- 
quate safeguards against public affront. The 
great problem, the great question, is to de- 
velop within the framework of the group the 
creative genius of the individual. 

It is a probiem for management, for public 
education, for government, for the church, 
fer the press, for everyone. The stake is both 
the material one of preserving our most pro- 
ductive source of progress and the spiritual 
one of insuring to each individual the human 
dignity which is his birthright. 

I know of no problem so pressing, of no 
issue so vital. For unless we can guarantee 
the encouragement ‘and fruitfulness of the 
uncommon man, the future will lose for all 
men its virtue, its brightness, and its promise. 





The Late William T. Granahan 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join in expressing my grief 
and shock at the passing of my good 
friend and colleague, BILL GRANAHAN. 

BILL was a man of ability, modesty, 
and integrity, who was admired and re- 
spected by all who knew and served with 
him. His devotion to the needs and de- 
sires of the people of his district, State, 
and Nation has always been in the high- 
est tradition of service in the House of 
Representatives. Britt GRANAHAN has 
left behind him a distinguished record 
of accomplishment in the cause of lib- 
eralism. His sincerity of purpose and 
his faithful service in behalf of the aver- 
age American were an inspiration to his 
fellow Pennsylvanians. 

We have lost a true servant of the 
people and a great American who will 
be long remembered for his outstand- 
ing record in the House. To his widow 
I express my heartfelt sympathy in her 
bereavement. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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Free Markets or International Commodity 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the final session of the 41st annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents was devoted to a 
panel discussion of “Materials and 
Energy Supplies of the Future.” I have 
already referred to the excellent article 
in the Journal of Commerce by its editor, 
H. E. Luedicke, which covers this session, 

On this panel, Adam K. Stricker, Jr., 
of the business research staff of General 
Motors Corp., discussed the history of 
commodity agreements. His review of 
these agreements, which attempt to in- 
terfere with free competition, covered a 
period starting in the 1920’s and ex- 
tended through recent years. His paper 
reveals the steps which have been taken 
within the United Nations to establish 
such agreements. 

Mr. President, I ask that Mr. Stricker’s 
statement to the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By ADAM K. STRIcKER, JR., BUSINESS 
RESEARCH STAFF, GENERAL Morors Coprp., 
Derro!t, MicH., BEFORE THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF PURCHASING AGENTS, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, May 23, 1956 
No group in our society is more aware 

of the function performed by a free price 

system in directing our competitive econ- 
omy. You purchase the vast array of ma- 
terials necessary to operate our industries. 

Unconsciously you determine and are in- 

fluenced by the supply-demand relation- 

ships of all the many products you buy. 

To take one current example, you know 
that when the price of copper continues to 
rise at a greater rate than the price of alum- 
inum it signifies a basic change in the rela- 
tive supply and demand of these two ma- 
terials. You proceed to find ways to use 
aluminum as a substitute for copper and 
thus preserve copper for the more essential 
uses. This tends to bring the demand of the 
two materials more nearly in balance. The 
relatively higher price for copper serves to 
increase the available supply. Thus an 
equilibrium is produced. 

As long as we maintain a free price mech- 
anism, you, the purchasing agents of 
America, will guide the economy by the 
countless transactions which you initiate 
every day. Your actions maximize the use 
of available resources. 

For many years there have been groups 
in other countries who have advocated 
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government schemes to control the produc- 
tion and the prices of basic materials. I 
need only remind you that in the 1920's 
the export of rubber from the Malay States, 
the Straits Settlements, nd Ceylon was un- 
der strict control by the British under the 
Stevenson plan. The price rose from 15 
cents per pound in August 1922 to $1.01 per 
pound in November 1925. 

Opposition to the Stevenson plan became 
marked in the United States under the 
enormously high prices of 1925. Among 
other things some consideration was given 
to the possibility of promoting rubber pro- 
duction in tropical areas in the Western 
Hemisphere. More important was the re- 
newed use of reclaimed rubber. The use of 
reclaimed rubber had amounted to more 
than one-half that of new crude rubber in 
the United States in 1917 but had dropped 
to less than 20 percent in 1922. In 1927 
and 1928, its use once more equalled 50 
percent that of crude rubber in the United 
States and almost one-third of world new 
crude rubber consumption. 

The British Colonial Secretary announced 
the decision to abandon restriction on No- 
vember 1, 1928. He said this decision was 
made because it was difficult to influence 
prices with a reduced proportion of output 
under British control and the prospect of 
losing a still larger part of the market to 
the Netherlands Indies, where planting had 
been stimulated and where producers not 
only had lower costs than in restriction 
areas but also every inducement to use new 
developments such as seed selection and 
budgrafting. He also reported opposition to 
the scheme in Ceylon; smuggling and the 
corruption of native staffs. 

Another control scheme which also failed 
to stabilize production or price was the Bra- 
zilian coffee valorization plan. The controls 
broke down and instead of stabibilizing 
prices the price was lower than ever. The 
most spectacular development in Brazilian 
policy regarding coffee was the burning of 
enormous amounts; from 1931 to 1938 Brazil 
destroyed 65 million bags, or 8,600 million 
pounds, the equivalent of total United States 
imports for 5 years. 

We are sympathetic with the problems of 
countries whose national income and well 
being are involved with the markets for a 
few basic commodities. Indonesia and Bo- 
livia depend on exports of tin, Brazil of coffee, 
Chile of copper for necessary foreign ex- 
change. There are numerous other examples 
that readily come to mind. Experience, 
however, does not hold any promise that 
these countries will prosper from Govern- 
ment-control schemes. If we can maintain 
a high level of gross national product in our 
own economy, we assist the underdeveloped 
countries by our demands on the world mar- 
kets for primary commodities. This is our 
greatest opportunity to help others while 
helping ourselves. 

Our Government today is trying to assist 
underdeveloped countries to diversify their 
own economies, thus making them less vul- 
nerable to fluctuations in the demand for 
any commodity. We do this through eco- 
nomic aid, bilateral technical assistance, and 
we also support the United Nations tech- 
nical-assistance programs. 

During the course of World War ITI, a group 
within the State Department drafted pro- 


posals to guide the world economy during 
the postwar period. The results of their 
work were embodied in a document known 
as Proposals for Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment, which was issued by the 
State Department in November 1945. One 
of the proposals provided for intergovern- 
mental commodity agreements designed to 
meet the recurrent problem of stabilizing the 
prices of raw materials. This proposal was 
sponsored by our Government to aid coun- 
tries such as those we have just mentioned. 

The State Department believed that they 
had improved upon the earlier control 
schemes by providing for governmental rep- 
resentation from countries with important 
consuming interests on the intergovernmen- 
tal control boards of any commodity. This 
was an improvement over the earlier plans 
such as the Stevenson Rubber Act. However, 
I need hardly tell this group that a confer- 
ence of governmental representatives sitting 
down around the table is quite different from 
a free market in which buyers and sellers 
adjust the supply-demand relationships 
through the operation of the price mech- 
anism. Any such scheme of necessity implies 
governmental controls over price and pro- 
duction. 

As mentioned by the previous speaker, the 
United States proposals were referred to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. The Economic Council, at its first 
session, approved a resolution on February 18, 
1946, to establish a Preparatory Committee 
to draft an agreement embodying the pro- 
posals suggested by our Government for sub- 
mission to an international conference. This 
committee first met in London in the fall of 
1946. It subsequently held meetings in Ge- 
neva and in New York. A draft convention 
was submitted to the International Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment which con- 
vened at Havana, Cuba, in November 1947. 

When the Habana conference disbanded in 
the spring of 1948, it produced a convention 
often referred to as the Habana Charter to 
establish an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, otherwise called the ITO. Chapter IV 
of the Habana Charter, the chapter dealing 
with tariffs and commercial policies, was the 
basis for GATT, a subject which has just been 
reviewed by the preceding speaker. Chap- 
ter V provided for world antitrust laws deal- 
ing with restrictive business practices which 
were to be administered by the United Na- 
tions. Chapter VI established the ground 
rules for intergovernmental commodity 
agreements, which were to deal with the 
price and production of basic commodities. 


As you have already heard, the Habana 
Charter was submitted to the Congress by 
former President Truman in 1949. The 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs con- 
ducted hearings during the spring of 1950, 
but failed to report the resolution requested 
by President Truman. The socialistic over- 
tones throughout the document killed it in 
committee. In December, the Department of 
State announced that it would not ask the 
new Congress, which had just been elected, to 
consider the Habana Charter again. 

In the meantime, steps were being taken 
within the United Nations to establish the 
charter chapter by chapter. As the previous 
speaker has already told you, chapter IV be- 
came GATT. 
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The study of chapter V, the chapter deal- 
ing with restrictive business practices, or 
world antitrust laws, was turned over to an 
ad hoc committee established by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council in 1951. 
The United States Government sponsored 
the resolution to form this committee. The 
committee’s report was finally tabled by the 
Economic and Social Council at its meeting 
in New York in the spring of 1955. That’s too 
long a story. to include here. 

Chapter VI, dealing with commodity agree- 
ments, the subject of my remarks this after- 
noon, was implemented within the United 
Nations by an organization known as the 
Interim Coordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements. This is 
referred to in the United Nations termi- 
nology as ICCICA. The word “interim” in 
the title for this group referred to the period 
before the ratification of the charter when 
the ITO would take over its functions. The 
first report of ICCICA was issued in Novem- 
ber 1947 while the delegates were still meet- 
ing in Habana. The charter is dead, but the 
interim continues. 

All the thinking on commodity agreements 
up to 1950 was directed toward the problem 
of surpluses and the stabilization of prices. 
When the Korean War came upon us, we 
were confronted by a new set of problems 
involving shortages. 

This resulted in the birth of an extracur- 
ricular organization, namely, the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference. It had the pow- 
er to make recommendations to governments 
on the allocation of critical materials. This 
organization, sponsored largely by our own 
State Department, was established outside of 
the United Nations structure in view of the 
difficulties involved in operating an orgeni- 
zation with such powers if Russia and her 
satellites had a voice in all its decisions dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. 

The International Materials Conference 
actually allocated copper, nickel, sulfur, co- 
balt, tungsten, molybdenum, zinc, and news- 
print to all the nations of the free world 
in accordance with what it called a country’s 
‘entitlement for consumption.’ The allo- 
cations were implemented in the United 
States by using the Defense Production Act 
with its material and price controls. As the 
IMC began to hamper seriously many in- 
dustries in the United States, Congress made 
its own examination of this organization 
and amended the Defense Production Act 
in 1952 restricting the powers of the IMC 
over our economy, and in addition, it pro- 
vided that no funds appropriated to the 
State Department could be used to pay any 
of the expenses of operating the IMC. This 
organization was completely disbanded in 
1953. 

In the meantime, another effort was made 
by countries largely dependent upon the pro- 
duction of raw materials to establish another 
group within the United Nations with greater 
powers than ICCICA to deal with commodity 
problems. The -United Nations General 
Assembly, at its seventh session at New York, 
on December 21, 1952, adopted Resolution 
No. 623, which provided for a special group 
to study commodity problems. The study 
group appointed by the Secretary-General, 
produced a report released in November 1953 
entitled “Commodity Trade and Economic 
Development.” This report, in turn, became 
the basis for a resolution submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council in the spring 
of 1954 providing for the establishment of a 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade. 

The United States Representative to the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council 
opposed the establisiment of this Commis- 
sion, particularly in view of its very broad 
terms of reference. They included pro- 
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visions to establish ‘just and equitable’ re- 
lations between the price of raw materials 
and manufactured goods. The United States 
Representative voiced our unalterable op- 
position to any such proposal involving 
complete regimentation of the world’s 
economy. 

In the brief moments accorded me on this 
program I could not begin to review all the 
implications inherent in these innocent 
sounding words. Suffice it to say that in the 
United Nations debates, suggestions were 
made that controls should be exercised pre- 
sumably by this Commission over the pro- 
duction of new synthetic materials which 
displace natural products. They were, of 
course, thinking of the market problems 
arising from the competition of synthetic 
fibers with cotton and wool and synthetic 
rubber with the natural product. I need not 
tell this group what would happen to free 
markets if such controls were in effect. 

In spite of United States opposition, the 
Commission was established in 1954. Our 
Government was elected to a seat on this 
Commission which we declined to accept. 
At the 20th meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council held at Geneva last summer, 
the United States Representative formally 
requested that another country be elected 
to our place on the Commission. 

The Commission has produced a number 
of statistical studies, but it has been unable 
to do anything more in view of the fact that 
the United States has not participated in 
its. work. 

Most of the countries sponsoring the Com- 
mission approached the problem of price 
stability on the premise that the secular 
trend in the price of primary commodities 
relative to manufactured goods will be down- 
ward. Now, if we are at all successful in 
advancing the living standards of the present 
underdeveloped countries as we are trying 
to do with both bilateral and multilateral 
programs, we certainly will convert these 
countries from primitive agricultural econ- 
omies to industrialized societies. This 
means that their per capita consumption 
of the basic industrial raw materials will 
rise and, unless we begin to think of im- 
proving our technology and our abilities to 
produce materials for an expanding world 
economy, we may well end up with shortages 
rather than surpluses. Those who advocate 
government planning may once again, as 
with the IMC, suggest allocating scarce ma- 
terials rather than stabilizing their prices. 

At the present time, our Government is a 
party to two international commodity agree- 
ments, the International Wheat Agreement 
and the International Sugar Agreement, both 
established many years ago. We are not a 
party to the International Tin Agreement, 
and we are not participating in a proposed 
new coffee agreement. It gives me great 
pleasure to appear on this panel with the 
next speaker, Secretary Wormser, who played 
an important part in establishing the policy 
of our Government with respect to the tin 
agreement. 

Certainly our experience with wartime 
price and allocation controls within the 
United States, with the rubber and coffee 
schemes I have described, with our efforts to 
stabilize domestic agricultural incomes, and 
with the International Materials Conference, 
does not give us a basis to expect Government 
controls to be superior to free markets. 

No one can foretell the future. However, 
in my opinion, the free play of competitive 
forces set in motfon by your day-by-day de- 
cisions over the long run will be more suc- 
cessful in insuring that the world’s resources 
are put to their most productive use than 
the decisions of well-meaning bureaucrats. 
The truth of the matter is that none of us 
is smart enough to plan a regimented world 
economy. 


May $1 
Third House of Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities of the Congress have been 
greatly concerned over a number of de- 
cisions of the Federal courts, particularly 
the Supreme Court, in the past few years. 

These decisions have seriously ham- 
pered the work of the committee and its 
ability to do the iob imposed upon it by 
the Congress. It is known that some 
judges have strong personal feelings as 
to the necessity and advisability for in- 
vestigations by the Congress into the 
Communist conspiracy. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent that they are at- 
tempting to impose their ideas through 
decisions which are more legislative than 
judicial. 

While the President, his Cabinet, the 
Members of Congress, and the county 
sheriff are freely criticized, we have con- 
sistently hesitated to take the courts to 
task. Over the years we have been 
taught, and properly so, that the court 
is an institution to be respected. Out 
of this has grown a feeling that individ- 
ual judges can do no wrong—that they 
must be free from criticism and that the 
motives behind decisions should not be 
questioned. 

Some judges, appointed for life, have 
gradually arrogated unto themselves 
executive and legislative powers. Be- 
cause of the general timidity on the part 
of the people to criticize the courts, these 
judges are becoming bolder, and more 
and more by judicial decision are at- 
tempting to run the Government in ac- 
cordance with their own philosophies. 
These philosophies are not always sound 
because, aS FRANCIS WALTER, chairman of 
the Un-American Activities Committee, 


’ has pointed out, these judges often live 


in Ivory Towers, apart from reality, with 
blinds drawn. 

It should not be inferred that my re- 
marks are a general indictment of the 
Federal bench, because the great major- 
ity are like the capable, fearless, Federal 
judge and fine American we have in 
Cincinnati. 

The Los Angeles Herald-Express in its 
lead editorial of May 15, 1956, entitled 
“The Third House of Congress?” dis- 
cusses one phase of this issue much bet- 
ter than I, and therefore, I am including 
it as part of my observations: 

Tuirp HovsE OF CONGRESS? 

The constitutional question before the 
American people, since Earl Warren has be- 
come Chief Justice of the United States, is 
whether the Supreme Court is a third’ house 
of Congress legislating on its own. 

The Constitution clearly defines the func- 
tions of Congress and the procedures con- 
cerning the passage of legislation. 


The Constitution does not with similar 
clarity define the functions of the Supreme 
Court. 
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Chief Justice John Marshall, however, by a 
series of basic decisions, determined the su- 
premacy of the Court in matters constitu- 
tional. But nowhere has it been asserted 
that the Supreme Court is a legislative body. 

Nevertheless in the case involving the 
United Mine Workers District 50 against the 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., the Supreme 
Court does legislate. No question of consti- 
tionality is raised. The Court makes new 
law. 

Under the Taft-Hartley law, officers of a 
union are required to file an Oath to the 
effect that they are not Communists. 

This John L. Lewis has refused to do for no 
better reason than that he will not do it. 

His choice is to disregard the law which 
was also the choice once upon a time of Al 
Capone and others who believed that the 
Volstead Act was all wrong and that they 
would not abide by it. 

The National Labor Relations Board, obey- 
ing the law, has required union Officials to 
take this oath before they would be certified 
for collective-bargaining purposes. Now 
along comes the Court and upholds the right 
of a union official, if he chooses, to violate 
the law. 

By taking this position, the Supreme Court 
reopens the entire labor field for infiltration 
by Communists, many of whom have been 
forced out of labor unions by this provision 
of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Actually a number of labor unions were 
expelled from their national organizations 
because of Communist affiliations. 

In effect, this Supreme Court decision re- 
quires an employer to bargain with a labor 
union even if all its officers are known Com- 
munists and therefore agents of Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

The Supreme Court does not declare the 
Taft-Hartley law unconstitutional. 

It simply makes it optional for a labor 
leader to obey the law or to ignore it, and 
it requires an employer and the NLRB to 
abide by whatever decision the individual 
labor leader makes as to whether he will be 
law-abiding or not. 

Such a decision is encouragement for dis- 
obedience of the law and could be used as 4 
precedent for all sorts of evasions. 

There is, for instance, a tax law. Why 
should not each individual American citi- 
zen, following the reasoning of the Supreme 
Court, decide for himself whether he chooses 
to obey the law, file a return, and pay the 
income tax? 

Using the language of this decision, fail- 
ure to file could not be regarded as a con- 
fession of guilt, but rather the choice of 
the individual as to whether he would make 
certain information public. If it is good law 
for John L. Lewis, why not for any gander? 

Something curious has crept into the Su- 
preme Court and it has become very disturb- 
ing to the American people. 

It is difficult quite to analyze what has 
happened, but the same judges were not 
legislating before Earl Warren became Chief 
Justice. 

Maybe he has given a new tone to the 
Court, the tone not of a high judicial body 
but of a third house of Congress. 





Resolution Adopted by National Society 
of New England Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 


my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following resolutions adopted by the 43d 
Annual Congress of the National Society 
of New England Women: 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
New ENGLAND WOMEN, 
Glen Ridge, N. J., May 29, 1956. 
Representative EDrrH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear MRS. ROGERS: Enclosed is a copy of 
the resolutions adopted by the 43d annual 
congress of the national society of New Eng- 
land Women, May 16, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

The society urges the Congress to reject 
membership in the proposed Organization 
for Trade Cooperation, to examine the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and to 
resume its constitutional responsibility to 
regulate foreign commerce. New England 
industries such as textile, china, watch, etc., 
have, as you well know, been hard hit and 
must wait 6 to 9 months under escape clause 
provisions for a hearing with the result then 
in doubt. 

The society also urges a reappraisement of 
foreign aid in terms of money spent and 
benefit to the United States received. 

The national society of New England 
women is comprised of members whose fore- 
bears dwelt in New England prior to the 
signing of the Constitution of the United 
States. There are 82 colonies in 22 States. 

We wonder if you would be so good as to 
place these resolutions in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoOrD. 

Sincerely, 
FLORENCE A. BEEKER (Mrs. Wm. A.), 
President General. 





NaTIonaL Socrery or NEw ENGLAND WOMEN, 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FortTy-THIRD 
ANNUAL CONGRESS, May 16, 1956, NEw 
OcreaN House, Swampscott, MAss, 


: I. DEDICATION 


Resolved, That the 43d annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
Women rededicates itself to patriotic service 
for the maintenance of the sovereignty and 
the preservation of this Republic under the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Ii. LOYALTY TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
opposes the so-called strengthening of the 
United Nations or any international organi- 
zation, agency or plan that would abolish or 
limit any of the rights, privileges or immu- 
nities provided by the Constitution of the 
United States, as steps toward a Socialist- 
Communist dominated world government 
and the extinction of the United States. 


III. OPPOSITION TO ATLANTIC UNION 


Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
reaffirms its opposition to the Atlantic Union 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 12) that asks for an 
exploratory convention to discuss surrender 
of United States sovereignty in a permanent 
political, economic and military union of 
the North Atlantic Pact countries. 


IV. OPPOSITION TO GENOCIDE, HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND UNESCO 


Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
reaffirms its opposition to interference by the 
United Nations and its agencies in the do- 
mestic affairs of the United States and espe- 
cially by the proposed (1) Covenant of Hu- 
man Rights, proposed (2) genocide conven- 
tion and (3) United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and urges the Congress of the 
United States to withhold financial support 
from these projects that would hasten the 
triumph of world socialism for world citizen- 


ship and world government, 
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Vv. ADMISSION OF RED CHINA TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
reaffirms its opposition to the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations and urges 
the introduction of a joint resolution in the 
Congress of the United States to abrogate the 
treaty by which the United States became a 
member of the United Nations if Red China 
is admitted. 


VI, NULLIFICATION OF THE STATUS OF FORCES 
TREATY 


Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
reaffirms its opposition to the North Atlantic 
Treaty status of forces agreement and urges 
the Congress of the United States to adopt 
legislation by joint resolution to nullify that 
part of the treaty that deprives American sol- 
diers of trial rights under the protection of 
the Constitution of the United States, 


VII. ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION 
(OTC) 


Whereas United States membership in a 
new international administrative Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation is now before 
Congress, in which the United States would 
be outvoted, its resources dissipated for the 
one Socialist economic world; and 

Whereas the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) which the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation (OTC) would admin- 
ister has never been approved by Congress 
and its decisions made in Geneva have weak- 
ened and are threatening New England tex- 
tile, glass, chemical, watch, bicycle, and other 
industries vital to survival of the free enter- 
prise system and a sound national defense; 
and 

Whereas approval of the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation (OTC) would be regarded 
as indirect approval of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT): There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
reject membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, to carefully examine the 
provisions of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade and to resume its constitu- 
tional responsibility to regulate foreign com- 
merce, 


VIII. SUPPORT OF THE M’CARRAN-WALTER 
IMMIGRATION LAW 


Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
reaffirms its support of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration and Nationality Act against 
repeal or crippling amendments. 


IX. REFUGEE LAW 


Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
reaffirms its opposition to circumventing the 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act by liberalizing the 1953 Refugee 
Relief Act to facilitate the influx of addi- 
tional immigrants. 


X. FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the Natonal Society of New England Women 
reaffirms its position against Federal aid to 
education as leading inevitably to Federal 
control of education and a step toward the 
autocratic state. 


XI. PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the Natonal Society of New England Women 
supports the principles of the following pro- 
posed constitutional amendments designed 
to redefine and recapture constitutional gov- 
ernment: 

1. Bricker amendment to prevent over- 
riding of our Constitution and our domestic 
law by means of the treaty power. 

2. Reed-Dirksen amendment to eliminate 
to a large extent the heavy progressive rate 
feature from our income-tax system without 
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impairing the power of Congress to raise 
revenue. This amendment limits the top 
rate of income taxes, but permits Congress to 
exceed the limit by a three-fourths vote. 

3. Byrd-Bridges amendment to require an- 
nual budget balancing by limiting congres- 
sional appropriations in any fiscal year to the 
estimate of receipts of the Government for 
that fiscal year, except in times of dire emer- 
gency to be determined by a three-fourths 
vote of Congress. 

4. Mundt-Coudert amendment or a reform 
of the electoral college along these lines, de- 
signed to take away the excessive power now 
exercised by minority groups in larger cities 
under the present electoral-college system. 

5. Reed-Walter amendment to give the 
States the full power to originate amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

We have the choice of continuing every 
year to write our Congressmen to get them 
to do what they should do, or restore the per- 
manent contract—the Constitution. With 
the contract signed, limiting the powers of 
Congress to tax and spend, we could feel se- 
cure. With such limitation we will improve 
government because we will reduce the 
amount of it. States have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by adopting these 
proposed amendments. Call them to the 
attention of State legislators. 

XII. FOREIGN AID 


Whereas it is proposed to expand the 
foreign-aid program, the chief cause of our 
heavy tax burden, unbalanced budget, and 
growing socialism at home; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
reaffirms its opposition to continued foreign 
aid and urges the Congress of the United 
States to reappraise the foreign-aid program 
in terms of money spent and United States’ 
benefit received. 

XIII. ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 

CELEBRATION 


Whereas the States comprising New Eng- 
land were among the Thirteen Original Col- 
onies whose representatives, with Alexander 
Hamilton, established the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

Whereas Alexander Hamilton is one of our 
great historical figures: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 43d annual congress of 
the National Society of New England Women 
calls upon its colonies to take an appropri- 
ate part in the celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of Alexander Hamilton. 





As We See It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the National Guardsman, in 
its June 1956 issue, has as its guest edi- 
tor the distinguished Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. Frear]. His subject is “‘As 
We See It.” This editorial deserves the 
attention of all Americans. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

As WE Ser Ir—I Am THE Guarp 

(Evrror’s Nore.—Guest editorialist for this 
issue of the National Guardsman is Dela- 
ware’s United States Senator J. ALLEN FREaR, 
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Jr. He writes a weekly commentary for his 
constituents, and has granted permission to 
reprint one which, while intended primarily 
for Military Reserve Week, has applicability 
every week.) 

As many of you know, the 7-day period 
from April 22 to 28 has been designated as 
“Military Reserve Week.” ‘The purpose of this 
activity is to stimulate increased interest and 
participation in the Reserve components of 
our Armed Forces and thus help strengthen 
the national security. I am happy to devote 
this statement to Military Reserve Week be- 
cause it provides an opportunity for me to 
express publicly and proudly a few words 
of support and encouragement for the Na- 
tional Guard of Delaware and of the Nation 
as a whole. 

The guard is easily one of America’s most 
famous military institutions. From the 
earliest beginnings of our Nation, the guard 
has functioned in an important and vital 
roles as a partner with other units of our 
national defense. Known as civilians in 
peace and soldiers in war, the National 
Guard has established itself both as a State 
organization and as a federalized adjunct 
of the country’s overall military system. 

From time to time as our military plan- 
ners review and revise the organization of 
our Armed Forces, mention is made of the 
future role which the National Guard may 
take in the overall defense picture. One 
hears rumors from time to time that the 
necessity for the existence of the National 
Guard is not as great as heretofore and that 
in fact the guard, as a separate organization, 
can be replaced. 

However, those who advocate either re- 
placing or integrating the guard with the 
Regular Reserve Forces of the Nation fail to 
take into account its importance as a unit 
of the State as much-as it is an arm of 
the National Government.- It should be re- 
membered that the National Guard has pro- 
vided the bulk of our fighting troops at the 
beginning of. almost every national emer- 
gency, that is, war. In addition, in times of 
disaster or internal upheaval of a civilian 
nature, troops of the National Guard are 
available and ready for service to their re- 
spective States and communities. In Dela- 
ware our National Guard organization stands 
as one of the finest anywhere in the United 
States. Units of our National Guard, par- 
ticularly its ground forces, have a long his- 
tory of prideful accomplishments. 

During the current observances of Military 
Reserve Week, the Army National Guard will 
undertake a drive for volunteers for the 
Army 6 months training program and for 
the enlistment of men who have had pre- 
vious military service in any of the Armed 
Forces. 

The Air National Guard is seeking enlist- 
ment of prior servicemen and young men 
between 17 and 1814 years without prior 
service. Members of the National Guard 
have emphasized to me that young men of 
Delaware can fulfill their military training 
and service obligation through membership 
in the Army National Guard or the Air Na- 
tional Guard. Interested young men in the 
State may find it of value to discuss the 
question of new or added military service 
with members of our National Guard dur- 
ing the present week. | 

While I am happy to note the recruitment 
possibilities for the National Guard which 
are currently being highlighted, I want most 
of all in this brief message to emphasize the 
importance of having the National Guard’s 
identity retained by our defense planners. 
Delawareans who are familiar with my gen- 
eral views on the relationship of the Federal 
Government to the several States, will know 
of my inherent belief that the power of our 
democracy lies in the authority of the States 
themselves as 48 separate entities working 
for the common welfare. As I see it, the 
National Guard through its long history has 
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been developed to meet the varying require- 
ments which arise from time to time in the 
States themselves. Secondly, it functions 
under the Federal Government in time of 
national crisis. 

A significant description of this famous 
American institution has been prepared 
against a pictorial background of its many 
functions over years past. In our office here 
in Washington we have a framed copy of 
this declaration which is entitled, “I Am 
the Guard.” In concluding these remarks I 
want to quote directly from its closing lines: 

“Wherever a strong arm and valiant spirit 
must defend the Nation, in peace or war, 
wherever a child cries or @ woman weeps in 
times of disaster, there I stand * * * Iam 
the Guard. For three centuries a soldier in 
war, @ civilian in peace—of security and 
honor, I am the custodian, now and for- 
ever * * * I am the Guard.” 





For Freer Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
H. E. Luedicke, the editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, on Thurs- 
day, May 24, reviewed the final session 
of the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, held in 
Cleveland on Wednesday, May 23. 

This session was devoted to a panel 
discussion of the subject ‘Materials and 
Energy Supplies of the Future; Problems 
That Can Bite You; Availability, Costs, 
and Controls.” The participants in this 
discussion were Felix E. Wormser, As- 
sistant Secretary, Department of the 
Interior; Fred G. Singer, manager, tariff 
division, development department, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; and Adam K. Stricker, Jr., business 
research staff, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Luedicke’s review of this session 
is of great interest. It shows the desire 
on the part of both business and govern- 
ment under this administration to main- 
tain a free, competitive capitalism un- 
encumbered by international commodity 
agreements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Luedicke’s review of 
this meeting printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial of May 24, 1956] 
For FREER COMPETITION: UNSHACKLED Mar- 
KETS URGED BY PURCHASERS 
(By H. E. Luedicke) 

CLEVELAND, May 23.—A strong plea for res- 
toration and maintenance of the free com- 
petitive market system featured the closing 
session of this year’s convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. 

Here are the highlights of the session: 

A strong endorsement of free competitive 
capitalism as the key to President Eisen- 
hower’s economic philosophy was given by 
Felix E. Wormser, Assistant Secretary for 
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Mineral Resources, Department of the 
Interior. 

A broadside against the use of internation- 
al commodity agreements was fired by Adam 
K. Stricker, Jr., of the business research staff 
of General Motors Corp. 

A most careful screening of all proposed 
international economic treaties before their 
acceptance was urged by Fred G. Singer, 
manager of the tariff division, in the develop- 
ment department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., of Wilmington, Del. ; 

FREER MARKETS NEEDED 


“Freer markets are essential if world trade 
fs to flourish and make its contribution to 
free-world economic development,” Secre- 
tary Wormser declared. 

“Experience indicates that the Federal 
Government invited problems which are dif- 
ficult to handle whenever it takes action to 
disturb supply-demand relationships. It is 
quite a trick to employ man-made economic 
devices without diluting or destroying the 
competitive influence that generally can be 
relied upon to cut production or use down 
to size. 

“Furthermore, it has been my observation 
that any movement to initiate one type of 
Government intervention in commodity 
markets, if successful, leads inevitably to 
another.” 

GIVES ADVICE 

“My advice to any businessman who would 
seek to solve an immediate production on 
marketing problem by asking for some kind 
of direct Government assistance is simply 
this. Think twice before you offer to sell any 
portion of your economic birthright for a 
mess of Government pottage. 

“Give Washington a particularly wide 
berth when markets apparently misbehave. 

Secretary Wormser did not deny that Gov- 
ernment, in a modern economy, has an im- 
portant economic role to play, but he stressed 
time and again, that the trick is to do so 
“without stifling individual initiative or 
without using Government power to favor 
one group or another.” 


UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES 


Adams K. Stricker, Jr., asserted that “the 
free play of competitive forces set in motion 
by businessmen’s day-to-day decisions over 
the long run will be more successful in in- 
suring that the world’s resources are put to 
the most productive use than the decisions 
of well-meaning bureaucrats. 

“The truth of the matter is that none of 
us is smart enough to plan regimented world 
economy.” 

BLASTS AGREEMENTS 

Mr. Stricker dealt at length with the prob- 
lems involved in the use of international 
commodity agreements. 

Said he: “We are sympathetic with the 
problems of countries whose national income 
and well-being are involved with the markets 
for a few basic commodities.” 

Experience does not hold any promise, 
however, that these countries will prosper 
from Government-controlled schemes. 

If we can maintain a high level of gross 
national product in our own economy, we 
assist the underedeveloped countries by our 
demands in the world markets for primary 
commodities. This is our greatest oppor- 
tunity to help others while helping ourselves. 


SCORES U. N. PROPOSALS 


Any attempts to regulate raw material will 
sooner or later lead to proposals to extend 
such controls on synthetic products in the 
same fields as well. Mr. Stricker scored these 
as particularly vicious attacks on free mar- 
kets. 

“In recent United Nations debates, sug- 
gestions have been made that controls should 
be exercised, presumably by the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade, over the 
production of new synthetic materials which 
displace natural products. They were, of 
course, thinking of the market problems 
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arising from the competition of synthetic 
fibers with cotton and wool and synthetic 
rubber with the natural product. I need not 
tell this group what would happen to free 
markets if such controls were in effect.” 


ROOTS FROM ITO 


“Our experience with wartime price and 
allocation controls within the United States, 
with previous rubber and coffee schemes, 
with our efforts to stabilize domestic agri- 
cultural incomes, and with the national ma- 
terials conference, does not give us a basis to 
expect Government controls to be superior 
to free markets.” 

Du Pont’s Fred G. Singer devoted his analy- 
sis to the role to be played by intergovern- 
mental agreements rather than specific com- 
modity agreements. 

“TIT am in favor of cooperation, but I have 
serious reservations when it comes to merg- 
ing our American way of life into a single 
world picture.” 

He was critical of the attempts now being 
made to salvage some parts of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization under the Habana 
Charter, despite the fact that Congress con- 
sidered it as contrary to the American con- 
cept of private enterprise. 

“You may think that meant the end of 
ITO,” Mr. Singer said, “but that would be to 
ignore the extraordinary patience and per- 
sistence of international bureaucracy. 

“In letting the main plan die we did not 
kill all the roots. Three little roots survived. 
One of these had sprouted by 1950 and 
started an independent life. The other two 
roots were kept more or less hidden in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The roots, which are only now showing above 
ground, are the interim Commission for an 
International Trade Organization and the 
interim Coordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements.” 

It is these roots, Mr. Singer claims, must be 
watched very carefully unless they’ll be com- 
ing around one of these days to bite you. 





Texas Nominee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Dallas Times-Herald of May 8, 1956, con- 
cerning the recent Democratic precinct 
conventions in Texas, which strongly en- 
dorsed Senator LYNDON JOHNSON to head 
our State delegation to the national con- 
vention: 

Texas Is EXPRESSING PREFERENCE FOR MIDDLE- 
OF-THE-ROAD NOMINEE 

The victory of the Johnson-Rayburn forces 
in the precinct conventions Saturday means 
that Texas is certain to have a strong voice 
in the choice of a Democratic nomination 
for President. 

Speaker RaysurRn has already been chosen 
for permanent chairman of the national 
gathering, and it is now certain that the 
delegation sent up from Texas will be seated. 
This is important, for a delegation must 
necessarily be accepted before it can take 
part in the proceedings. 

This Texas development increases the 
chances that a moderate candidate for Pres- 
ident will be nominated by the Democrats. 
Speaker RAYBURN has never been among the 
liberal extremists. He is by nature a con- 
servative. And Senator JOHNSON is a mid- 
dle-of-the-roader, 
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Many factors account for the RayBurn- 
JOHNSON victory, but one of them, outstand- 
ing in its importance, was the appeal that 
both JOHNSON and RAYBURN have to the 
thousands of rural and smalltown Democrats 
who are neither extremely liberal nor ex- 
tremely conservative. JOHNSON’s fine record 
in Congress won him designation as favorite 
son. 

Texas, by naming its own favorite son, and 
by sending a middle-of-the-road delegation 
to the national convention, will say in effect 
that it favors nomination of a moderate 
candidate. x 

The defeat of Shivers does not mean that 
Texas is repudiating the doctrine of States’ 
rights. The average Texas Democrat is still 
opposed to Federal encroachment upon State 
sovereignty and the centralization of gov- 
ernment in Washington. JOHNSON and 
RAYBURN have been among the leading 
champions of States rights. They are 
moderates in their views and they are con- 
cerned about all the numerous problems 
faced by the Nation. They have faith in the 
Democratic Party, and their influence in the 
national convention will be for the kind of 
presidential nominee that middle-of-the- 
road Texas Democrats can conscientiously 
support, 

The reuniting of the plain Democrats of 
the rural areas of Texas and the conserva- 
tive elements in the big urban centers will 
have a wholesome effect on the future of 
this State. 





Nineteenth Anniversary of I Am An 
American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
May 20, 1956, marked the 19th anni- 
versary of I Am An American Day. 

As national cochairman of the Helois 
Foundation and I Am An American Day 
Committee, I should like to pay tribute 
to Mrs. Paul d’Otrenge Seghers, founder 
of I Am An American Day for her un- 
tiring work in awakening true Ameri- 
canism among the citizens of our great 
country. 

The celebration this year drew over 
500 distinguished guests to the estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Seghers at Sunnyhill 
Farm, Huntington, Long Island, where 
they assembled to renew their faith in 
the ideals upon which our country has 
been built and to become still more de- 
oo disciples of the American way of 

e. 

The theme of this 19th annual cele- 
bration was “Peace with Freedom for 
All” and was dedicated to the Latin 
American Republics and the Dominion 
of Canada, whom we joined in paying 
homage and tribute to the people of the 
capitive European Nations. 

I quote below a few of the many testi- 
monials received from distinguished 
citizens of our country: 

Hon. Earte C. Crements, United States 
Senator from Kentucky: 

“‘Peace with freedom for all’ 1s a com- 
pletely appropriate theme for the annual I 
Am an American Day program, 
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“A peace that would mean enslavement 
of the bodies and souls of freedom-loving 
peoples of the world would be a living death. 
As we work toward peace in the world, we 
must even be on the alert to guarantee that 
the rights of all people to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of their own happiness shall be 
safeguarded.” 

Hon. Irvine M. Ives, United States Sena- 
tor from New York: 

“On this significant day, when each of us 
expresses his gratitude for the Divine for- 
tune which has made him an American and 
has blessed America, our thoughts turn with 
compassion to others less fortunate. We 
think particularly of the millions of silenced 
and oppressed human beings behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

“I am most pleased that the sponsors of 
the ‘I Am An American Day’ celebration for 
1956 chose as their theme ‘Peace with free- 
dom for all.’ On this day, when Americans 
give thanks that they have peace and free- 
dom, we pray that the people behind the 
Iron Curtain may likewise soon enjoy those 
blessings. 

“In addition to our prayers, we send those 
people our sympathy for their plight and our 
encouragement for their efforts to shake off 
their bondage.” 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, United States 
Senator from Washington: 

“It is only fitting on this 19th I Am an 
American Day’ that our theme should be 
‘Peace with freedom for all.’ 

“We need to remind ourselves today and 
every day that there are vast areas of the 
world where people are not free. 

“This is especially true at a moment when 
the new turn in Soviet foreign policy is in 
danger of obscuring the fact that 100 million 
freedom-loving peoples are still captive be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

“We say to the world: If the Soviet Union 
really wants to show good faith, it can re- 
turn to these peoples the freedom that once 


was theirs. This is an important message 
to tell the world. But this alone is not 
enough. 


“Equally important, we must continue to 
protect and strengthen our freedoms at 
home as a symbol of hope for captive peoples 
everywhere. And we must pledge our untir- 
ing efforts to help free them from their 
bondage.” 

Hon. THomas H. Kucnuen, United States 
Senator from California: 

“The whole world recognizes the courage 
and tribulations of the oppressed peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. The free world 
joins with them in prayer that once again 
soon they will see the light of liberty and 
freedom from fear. 

“Our generation continues making prog- 
ress in determining and overcoming those 
modern dangers to the cause of our freedom. 
The basic hazards of Communist aggression 
and intrigue is not one for the people of the 
United States alone. They are the concern 
of all free peoples, and it will be in concert 
with them that we shall continue to oppose 
the Communist ideology. Each succeeding 
American generation has preserved Ameri- 
can freedom, and has resolutely clung to the 
same self-evident truths which the patriots 
laid down 170 years ago. Ours has been a 
history of progress and we mean, under the 
providence of God, to continue that progress 
in the years and generations which lie 
ahead.” 

Hon. WarkrkEN G. Macnuson, United States 
Senator from Washington: 

“More-people than many of us realize in 
today’s world cherish the words, ‘I am an 
American’—perhaps even more than some 
of us who obtain that right at birth. 

“In this respect, it is significant that many 
who utter the words, ‘I am an American’ at 
the 1956 observance will be members of nat- 
uralization classes to whom the words ‘lib- 
erty’ and ‘freedom’ have a vastly deeper 
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feeling because of actual background expe- 
riences on foreign soil. 

“This individual can also add the word 
*tolerance’ and really means it because in 
his mind it is synonymous with the phrase, 
‘I am an American.’ 

“America looks to the persecuted and the 
oppressed for its very founding. Since that 
time, much of its greatest achievements 
have come from men and women—the Dr. 
Einsteins—who teach us the true mean- 
ing ‘I am an American’ by living the words 
in addition to speaking them.” 

Hon. Georce SMaTHERS, United States 
Senator from Florida: 

“On this 19th I Am An American Day, it is 
fitting that we in the United States extend 
our prayers to those behind the Iron Curtain 
who live in bondage and who have lost, or 
never known, the rights of free men ac- 
corded in our own country. 

“While we enjoy—and sometimes take for 
granted—our individual sanctity under the 
Constitution, we must not forget that the 
flame of liberty has been extinguished in 
many parts of the world. No nation is an 
island unto itself, and when the bell tolls 
for a free people abroad, it tolls for us in 
America too. 

“ ‘Peace with freedom for all’—this theme 
of the 19th I Am An American Day sums up 
the ideal for which we stand firm. I know 
that the observance will achieve success 
equal to last year’s drive by the Helios Foun- 
dation for unity in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 3 

Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, United States 
Senator from New Jersey: 

“I am happy to send these words of greet- 
ing to the Helios Foundation on the occasion 
of the 19th I Am An American Day. 

“It is with special gratification that I 
note this year’s theme, Peace With Freedom 
For All, and the tribute your group is pay- 
ing to the millions of captive people behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

“We must never cease our peaceful efforts 
to restore to those people the freedom, inde- 
pendence and self-determination they once 
enjoyed before their subjection to Com- 
munist totalitarianism.” 

Hon. Thomas B. Stanley, 
Virginia: 

“The annual observance of I Am An 
American Day affords the opportunity of 
rededicating ourselves to the underlying 
principles of free citizenship and of bringing 
to the attention of our neighbors of the 
Americas, as well as people throughout the 
world, the great contribution we can make 
with them to safeguard individual liberty 
and national integrity. 

“I am glad to join with the sponsors of 
this celebration in reemphasizing the im- 
perishable values we enjoy as Americans and 
I invite the people of Virginia to take the 
occasion to reaffirm their adherence to the 
basic tenets of government and freedom 
which are responsible for our status as a 
bastion of liberty today.” 

Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, Member of 
Congress from New York: 

“As usual it is a pleasure to send the mes- 
sage to you and the wonderful people doing 
the work of the Helios Foundation. 

“I can think of no greater message than 
to report to you the sentiments of a young 
11-year-old lad who won Suffolk County’s 
Americanism contest. 

“He said: 

““Of all the many things for which Amer- 
ica stands, that which means most to me is 
liberty. 

“‘At the age of 11 I am not too familiar 
with the deeper meanings of personal liberty. 
But I do know from a study of my history 
books that men have been fighting and dying 
for it since the beginning of history. 

“‘Now that I am reading current events 
and newspapers reporting from all over the 
world, I have been surprised and saddened to 
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learn that peoples in the other countries 
do not enjoy the same personal freedom that 
I take so much for granted. To think that 
there are lands where men may not travel 
without police cards, may not worship God 
as they choose and may not be governed by 
officials of their own election is enough to 
prove to me that personal property is 
America’s greatest blessing. 

“‘T am proud to pledge allegiance and ask 
God’s guidance on the great system of gov- 
ernment that promises each of us so much.’ 

“Doesn't this accurately report our mutual 
feelings in this great matter of American- 
ism?” 





Hon. Carmine G. De Sapio, Secretary of 
State of New York, Speaks Before a 
Dinner of the National Council of 
Business and Professional Men, New 
York, N. Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
April 16, 1956, the Honorable Carmine G. 
De Sapio, secretary of State of New 
York, and New York State Democratic 
Committeeman from New York, spoke 
before a dinner meeting of the National 
Council of Business and Professional 
Men, Inc., in the New York Times Build- 
ing, in New York City. Because of the 
talk and its eloquent understanding of 
the true place of an alert citizenry in a 
representative government, I wish to ex- 
tend, under leave, my remarks and in- 
sert both the address of Mr. De Sapio 
and the introductory statement of Mr. 
Irving V. Gellis, New York public rela- 
tions counsel and chairman of its public 
relations committee, as well as chair- 
man of this dinner committee: 

Mr. GELLIs. Ladies and gentlemen, as you 
know, the National Council of Business and 
Professional Men, Inc., is a nonpartisan or- 
ganization, composed of progressive, patri- 
otic, civic-minded citizens, dedicated to the 
advancement of the welfare of our Nation, 
State and city. Its recommendations are 
articulately heard in the Nation's Capital, 
in the United States Senate, and the House 
of Representatives, as well as in the council 
of the city of New York, legislatures of the 
several States, and in capitals throughout 
the world. 

The eminence of our guest speaker and his 
importance on the current political scene is 
sufficiently attested by the record attendance 
here tonight. Because you are all aware of 
the role he has played in giving new dignity 
to the meaning of representative govern- 
ment, I feel it superfluous for me to say 
anything further. It is, therefore, with a 
great deal of pleasure that I give you our 
guest speaker, the Honorable Carmine G. 
De Sapio. 

Mr. De Sapio. Mr. Levy, My. Bayern, Mr. 
Gellis, ladies, and gentlemen, it is a very 
great pleasure for me to meet this evening 
with the members and friends of the Na- 
tional Council of Business and Professional 
Men. I know of your work and your pur- 
pose and I am very grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to exchange views with one of the 
most alert and civic-conscious groups in our 
community. 
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And yet, when I think of the millions of 
men and women in our country who are 
affiliated with organizations such as yours, 
I often find myself wondering whether, in 
our earnestness to uphold and to advance our 
great democratic philosophy of the rights 
and the opportunities of the individual, we 
do not sometimes tend to overlook the 
equally great importance of mutual assist- 
ance and cooperative action to the strength- 
ening and perpetuation of our American way 
of life. 

This is a question about which I have very 
firm personal convictions and which, I be- 
lieve, has not received the attention which 
its seriousness demands. 

As a practical politician—as a man whose 
daily professional activities bring him into 
close and constant working association with 
the problems of community life—I cannot 
too strongly emphasize the importance of 
public participation in the governmental— 
and, therefore, in the political—affairs which 
influence and which often determine the 
course of social progress. 

And I believe, my friends, that only 
through intelligently distributing and shar- 
ing the burdens and the responsibilities of 
community affairs, can we effectively ad- 
vance the public welfare and improve the 
social and economic atmosphere in which we 
live. 

It is, therefore, the duty—and the very 
great privilege—of every individual citizen 
to bring his particular talents and abilities 
into play in the formulation and implemen- 
tation of a constructive public approach to 
the daily problems which form so vital a 
part of our contemporary social system. 

A disturbingly large number of our fellow 
Americans remain unaware of, or insensitive, 
to the basic facts of political life. Many of 
these people cling to the outmoded belief 
that politics is a mysterious branch of hu- 
man endeavor, shut off from the normal 
stream of social activity and presided over by 
a strange, unapproachable group of men and 
women who meet in secret conclave to per- 
form strange rites which bring forth the 
public policies which guide the destinies of 
their countrymen. 

We know better, of course, but it is some- 
times very convenient to forget what we 
know—to substitute inaction for effort—and 
to permit ourselves the luxury of unaware- 
ness in order to avoid the necessity for ful- 
filling our obligations to our fellow citizens. 

I am, quite frankly, very much disturbed 
by the apparent indifference which some of 
our most prominent business leaders display 
toward the facts and the realities of politi- 
cal life. 

My friends, I have actually heard success- 
ful business men and women declare with 
apparent sincerity that they simply have no 
time for politics, that they cannot afford 
to be bothered with the problems of com- 
munity life, that the urgency of their busi- 
ness concerns and activities must take pri- 
mary importance in their lives, to the exclu- 
sion of virtually all other considerations. 

It is evidently the belief of these people 
that it is enough for them to have complete 
faith in the ability of government to get 
along without their assistance. 

Such people may, indeed, have great faith 
in the efficiency of the governmental agencies 
which have been developed through the 
years to protect their rights and their inter- 
ests as American citizens. But, what they 
lack—tragically—is faith in themselves. 

And if that may seem to be a very strong 
statement of the case * * * then it is also 
a fair measure of the serious damage to our 
national philosophy which is represented by 
so negative an approach to the fundamentals 
of citizenship. 

For if the businessman may reject his 
obligations as a member of the community 
in which he lives and works and raises his 
family, then the businessman’s employee— 
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by the same token—has as much right to 
disclaim all but the most superficial attach- 
ment to the company which employs him. 

Imagine, my friends, the staggering effect 
upon our business economy, if our com- 
mercial enterprises were obliged to operate 
under such conditions * * * if the average 
employee functioned in a state of economic 
anarchy, without accepting the moral and 
ethical implications of his employment. 

Imagine, if you will, the chaos which 
would result if millions of salaried workers 
were to disregard the executive directives of 
their employers; if they were to pay no 
attention to sales orders and shipping in- 
structions; if they were to brush aside the 
mechanics of production * * * for no bet- 
ter reason than that they had complete 
faith in the ability of commerce and indus- 
try, of their employers, to get along without 
their assistance. 

Yet this absurd theoretical situation, 
which our business leaders could not con- 
ceivably tolerate in their professional activi- 
ties, is very much the same as that in which 
some of these same business leaders place 
themselves with regard to their own civic 
responsibilities. 

You and I know that it is not possible to 
reconcile such behavior with the physical 
facts of contemporary American life. 

In many respects, it is astonishing that we 
have succeeded, as a Nation, in building the 
greatest, the most productive and the most 
efficient industrial and commercial national 
community the world has ever seen * * * 
and that we have managed to develop a sys- 
tem of government which provides for the 
continued growth and expansion—and for 
the protection—of our economic society. 

To any serious student of present-day po- 
litical, social, and economic life and custom, 
there can be only two possible explanations 
for this phenomenon, 

The first is that we have succeeded through 
divine guidance alone * * * that we have 
enjoyed the benign protection of a Creator 
who is disposed to overlook and to excuse 
our insensitivity to our obligations as mem- 
bers of a communal society. 

The second is that we have had the great 
fortune of calling upon the services of a rela- 
tively small, but very dedicated, group of 
men and women who, in their realization of 
the immense importance of safeguarding our 
democratic way of life, have been willing to 
shoulder the burdens of community respon- 
sibility for the rest of the Nation. 

Actually, our success is attributable, I be- 
lieve, to a virtually exclusive combination of 
these factors. Thus far, we have not mate- 
rially suffered for having permitted such a 
situation to perpetuate itself. Each succes- 
sive generation has brought forth a new 
reserve of capable public servants upon whom 
we have been able to depend for the main- 
tenance and the preservation of the ideals 
and the philosophy of Americanism. 

But can this state of affairs be allowed to 
continue indefinitely? Have we the moral 
right to permit a handful.of our neighbors 
and associates to go on doing our work for 
us? 

My friends, I submit to you that no Ameri- 
can has the right—or can find any valid jus- 
tification—to accept the advantages and the 
privileges of citizenship without accepting as 
well—both in spirit and in practical applica- 
tion—the responsibilities of citizenship * * * 
no more than he has the right to accept em- 
ployment and wages without performing the 
services which are the basic condition of his 
employment and for which wages are paid. 

Each of you, as a substantial and respected 
member of your community, has the oppor- 
tunity to serve as a liaison officer between 
business and government. 

And, as leaders in the economic affairs of 
your communities, you have yet another 
responsibility, that of lending your tal- 
ents, your abilities and your awareness of the 
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significance of the complex social and cul- 
tural elements which contribute to our 
country’s well-being, to the improvement of 
all phases of community relations. 

As leaders of commerce, you have the op- 
portunity to serve, too, as major contributors 
to sociai progress, as the business advisors 
to our political—to our American—way of 
life. 

Through your vigorous and forward-look- 
ing championship of the ideals of free and 
purposeful business enterprise, you are also 
preparing for the future—for the time when 
new generations of Americans may take their 
places at these very meetings, in the same 
spirit of good fellowship and good citizenship 
which pervades this room today. 

And through active, civic vigilance, you 
can, in a very real and measurable sense, help 
to secure the rights of your children to the 
same, and, in many instances, to greater, 
opportunities which you have enjoyed as 
American business and professional men, 
and you can help as well, to carry the mes- 
sage, the ideals and the working spirit of 
America to all of your fellow human beings 
who subscribe to the principles and to the 
realities of democracy. 

In the final analysis, my friends, you can 
insure the ability of your fellow citizens to 
look forward to a future in which all men 
may live and work and raise their families in 
an atmosphere of peace and good will, with 
decency and with integrity, and in a spirit 
of hope and fulfillment. 

Thank you very much, 





Radio Union Opposes H. R. 4090 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing news item appeared in the May 25, 
1956, issue of the Seafarers Log, the offi- 
cial organ of the Seafarers International 
Union. It indicates that the Radio Offi- 
cers Union recognizes that H. R. 4090 is 
bad legislation: 


ROU Raps BILL For New SHIP RapDio 
CALL GADGET 


WASHINGTON.—A bill pending in the House 
of Representatives calling for installation of 
automatic radio-telegraph cali selectors in 
United States cargo ships has met consid- 
erable opposition from both union and ship- 
owner sources. 


The purpose of the device is to service ships 
with less than two radio operators. It would 
make it possible for a shore station to get 
in touch with a ship at all hours by sending 
out the ship’s call signal. The automatic 
call selector would respond only to the signai 
of the ship it is installed on and would 
sound a bell, waking the radio operator. 

The Radio Officers’ Union, an affiliate of 
the Maritime Trades Department, is on record 
against the device as offering no advantages 
over the present automatic alarm systems. 
Automatic alarms, which are required by 
Government regulations, are keyed to respond 
to the international distress signal whether 
from ship or shore station. 

An ROU spokesman explained that the 
automatic call selector would be of little 
advantage in an emergency because a shore 
station would have to know the specific call 
numbers of all vessels that happened to be 
in the area. Most shore stations would not 
be in a position to know which ships were 
in a given vicinity. 
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NOT PERFECTED 


The ROU also felt that the equipment 
was not perfected as yet. One steamship 
company, Moore-McCormack, had installed 
some of the call selectors, but subsequently 
testified against their adoption. 

As far as ROU is concerned, the proposed 
installation “is one more piece of complex 
equipment aboard and another headache for 
the radio operator.” 





Youth Appreciation Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOYSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, May 27, 1956, was observed in 
Charlotte, N. C., as Youth Appreciation 
Day. Similar recognition was given 
youth in a number of other North Caro- 
lina cities, in five other States, and in a 
Province of Canada. 

The idea of designating a special day 
for adults to pay tribute to youth was 
originated by T. Earl Yarborough, a fine 
public-spirited citizen of Charlotte. Mr. 
Yarborough thought up this idea last 
year when he served as director of Opti- 
mist Club boys work in North Carolina. 
He thought it would be appropriate to 
use a date for Youth Appreciation Day 
between the dates designated as Mother’s 
Day and Father’s Day in order to focus 
attention upon the importance of home 
and family relationships. 

The Yarborough proposal was en- 
dorsed by the Charlotte Association 9f 
Civic Clubs. Harold Smoak, another 
outstanding civic leader of Charlotte and 
president of the Charlotte Optimist 
Club, was designated as chairman of a 
committee to inaugurate the program in 
Mecklenburg County. Mr. Yarborough 
served as State chairman and devoted 
his attention to selling the idea to other 
communities in our State. 

The observance of Youth Appreciation 
Day in Charlotte in 1955 was so success- 
ful that it attracted the attention of 
Optimist International. The officers of 
that fine civic organization were so im- 
pressed by the possibilities for good in 
such a movement that they decided to 
throw the great weight and influence 
of Optimist International behind it. The 
Optimists do not plan to claim this pro- 
gram as an exclusive promotion but are 
inviting support from all other interested 
groups in their efforts to expand the ob- 
servance of Youth Appreciation Day 
throughout the country and abroad. 

Governor Hodges of North Carolina 
has endorsed the idea and issued a proc- 
lamation calling upon all parents to “re- 
dedicate themselves to the responsibil- 
ities of parenthood and urging all citi- 
zens to join in the celebration, to become 
aware of youth as earnest, helpful citi- 
zens, to recognize their accomplishments, 
and to credit them with friendly confi- 
dence.” 

Earl Yarborough explains the idea be- 
hind Youth Appreciation Day as an ef- 
fort to encourage adults to express their 
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faith in youth. He points out that 95 
percent of our youths are not delinquent 
and that it is not fair for this great ma- 
jority to be denied the recognition due 
them because of the dramatization of 
the problems created by the other 5 per- 
cent. “There is a need to dramatize 
decency instead of delinquency,” Mr. 
Yarborough says, and then proceeds to 
take positive action to inaugurate a 
movement to do just that—a movement 
I predict will spread across the entire 
country.” 

This movement will spread because we 
have long needed a Youth Appreciation 
Day—a day on which we can take time 
out of our busy lives to tell our boys and 
girls how much they mean to us and to 
our country’s future. 

Many adults think that stern disci- 
pline is the only answer to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. I do not dis- 
count the importance of discipline but 
am inclined to believe that it should be 
mixed with a generous portion of under- 
standing and confidence. A little praise 
occasionally for a job well done might 
also pay dividends. 

“As the twig is bent so is the tree 
inclined.” As the youth of this great 
country of ours develop into wholesome 
and disciplined strength, so will our na- 
tional safety be assured and thus will our 
country prosper. 

A salute to T. Earl Yarborough and his 
associates who had the imagination to 
think up this idea in the first place and 
the initiative to put it into effect. 





The Right To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an interesting 
and provocative book, The Right To 
Know, by an old friend, Kent Cooper, 
executive director and former general 
manager of the Associated Press. At 
any time and under any circumstances, 
anything from-Mr. Cooper on the subject 
of news gathering and dissemination 
would be worth while. At this time, 
when the United States is struggling 
painfully with the difficult dilemma of 
reconciling the necessity of keeping news 
of strategic value from potential enemies 
with the guaranties of the Bill of Rights 
and the necessity of having an informed 
and intelligent electorate, this book is 
most timely. 

It is of vital importance that all re- 
sponsible Government officials should 
continue to actively concern themselves 
with the problem of releasing legitimate 
news of the Government business to the 
greatest extent possible to the people 
by press and radio. As Cooper so dra- 
matically points out, the surest way to 
destroy free government is by suppres- 
sion and tainting of news sources. 

While I do not agree with all of the 
conclusions and comments contained in 
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this interesting and readable book, I do 
commend it wholeheartedly to readers 
interested in this vital subject. 





What Inspiration Can Do for You 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE,OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I have been very much im- 
pressed with the sermon by Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale of the Marble Collegiate 
Church on the subject What Inspira- 
tion Can Do for You, in which he 
makes reference to Dr. Edward R. Elson, 
pastor of the National Presbyterian 
Church, and pastor of our President. 


I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WuHaT INSPIRATION CAN Do For You 
(Sermon by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale) 
(Scripture: Acts 17: 28) 


How is your supply of inspiration? Do you 
have lots of it? Are you filled with joy and 
eagerness and dynamism? Ore are you le- 
thargic, apathetic, dull? Has your inspira- 
tion, your enthusiasm, run down? 

Your answer may indicate how well you 
are, how dynamic, how vital. For inspira- 
tion is a healthy thing. A minister told me 
of a very interesting case. A doctor tele- 
phoned him that he was sending a patient 
to see him, a man who claimed he just didn’t 
feel good, had no zest or enthusiasm. The 
doctor’s tests and examination had shown no 
particular reason for the man’s condition, so 
he said to the minister, “I haven’t any medi- 
cine for him; surgery isn’t indicated. But 
you and I both know that a man can get 
sick in his spirit and it will manifest itself 
in his body.” 

And he made to this minister a wise sug- 
gestion. “Give this patient a good shot of 
inspiration,” he said. “Give him an injec- 
tion of the spirit. Get his soul toned up.” 

The minister, over a period of time, did 
just that. As the man’s spirits rose, so did 
his enthusiasm and sense of well-being. He 
went back and reported to the doctor that he 
felt fine. 

You must remember that before we are 
flesh and blood we are spirit. There are 
thousands of people crawling through life 
on their hands and knees, as it were; half 
dead, half asleep. And they are of all ages. 
They haven’t that dynamic desire for vital 
living that Almighty God putinthem. What 
they may very well need is a big shot of in- 
spiration. And how to get this is explained 
in a passage from the Scriptures: “For in 
Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 

We are created by God; you can never get 
away from that. And when you cut yourself 
off from God you cut yourself off from life, 
because only in Him do we have vitality. In 
Him we move, have energy, have dynamism. 
In Him we come to the full completion of our 
being. It is a great text. And one thing it 
teaches us is that we must keep in contact 
with the life force which is spiritual inspira- 
tion. That keeps us alive all our lives. 

A few months ago I stood on Mars Hill in 
Athens where Paul made the speech includ- 
ing this passage. This great rock in the 
middle of Athens, just below the Acropolis, 
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was apparently a gathering place in those 
days for the philosophers and scholars. They 
were smart, sophisticated men, and they 
thought to have sport with this man who 
was preaching to them. But he was smarter 
than they were, and he was very much alive. 
From within him came an emanation of life 
that transmitted itself to them. Paul was 
not a healthy man, physically.. We do not 
exactly know what that “thorn in the flesh” 
was of which he spoke. He had been beaten; 
he had gone through all manner of physical 
peril; he had been shipwrecked and impris- 
oned. Yet when he stood there that day, 
overlooking a marvelous panorama of sea 
and sky, there came from him a flow of life 
force which those men felt. And this speech 
of his on Mars Hill goes down in history 
as one of the greatest speeches ever deliverea. 
Paul told those people that if you keep in 
contact with God through the mind and soul, 
you can overcome the deterioration of the 
body, you can keep very much alive. 

Just a few months ago my father died. He 
was 85 years old. I never knew anyone who 
loved life more than he did or got more out 
of living. Shortly after his death I received 
a letter from an old friend of the family, a 
retired physician who now lives in Cali- 
fornia, but who once practiced in New York. 
His name is Dr. Clarence C. Lieb and, 20 years 
ago, I had taken my father to him because 
of his critical physical condition. 

“I am saddened,” the doetor wrote, “by 
the news of your father’s death. He lived 
much longer than his physical condition of 
20 years ago promised. I am confident that 
it was his fine mind and superb spirit which 
added greatly to his longevity. It was a priv- 
ilege to have served him professionally. I 
bless his memory.” 

Charles Clifford Peale was not only a min- 
ister, he was also a physician. His intel- 
lectual curiosity and his mental vitality were 


tremendous. He read prodigiously and was- 


able to master and explain books which other 
people, including his son, had great difficulty 
in comprehending. Fulton Oursler once told 
me that it had taken him four readings to 
write his condensation of duNuey’s Human 
Destiny for Reader’s Digest. Of course, Ful- 
ton did a masterful job as always. He said 
that my father helped him greatly, as he had 
mastered the difficult book so thoroughly 
that his explanations were amazingly clear. 

My father didn’t give up very easily, and he 
didn’t permit his sons to give up. He always 
told us, “The Peales never quit.” When I 
was writing my book, A Guide to Confident 
Living, I became discouraged with my work 
and literally threw it away. He rescued 
the manuscript and found a publisher for it. 

He loved to speculate about the world and 
everything in it, the stars, and man, and 
God. He reveled in philosophy. He loved all 
of nature and, strangely enough, became 
one of the greatest amateur authorities on 
snakes. Even after arthritis crippled him so 
that he could hardly use his hands, and a 
series of strokes confined him to a wheel- 
chair, he could always think, and think he 
did. He became interested in astronomy and 
studied the heavens from his chair. He was 
one of the finest conversationalists I ever 
knew and discussed the greatest questions 
with charming wit and inspiration. People 
loved to sit at his feet and listen. He put 
the touch of glory on everything he handled 
intellectually. 

Finally, the day came when a new stroke 
took away his speech and he could no longer 
form words. The last thing he ever said to 
me, and I had to get right down with my ear 
to his mouth to hear it, was: “I am study- 
ing heaven. Scientists say, ‘It’s in the Milky 
Way * * *’ Tonight look at the Wilky Way.” 

When he died the doctor came from the 
room and said, “The light of reason was in 
his eyes until I closed them.” How my father 
would like that statement. 

Charles Clifford Peale lifted himself above 
his physical difficulties by a mighty upthrust 
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of courage and spirit and mental alertness 
and faith. And it was that which kept him 
aive 20 years past his time. Crippling limita- 
tions and pain could not dim the happiness 
that welled up in him in each of those 20 
new years that followed his first desperate 
illness. He lived in the mind and spirit and 
in the soul, and so life never lost its 
fascination for him. 

A distinguished English physician once 
said, “There is no tissue in the body that is 
not governed to one degree or another by 
spirit.” That is why the body that contains 
an active and a curious mind and a spirit 
that is in touch with spirtual greatness is 
not—and cannot be—defeated by disease or 
illness. 

You will pardon me, I am sure, for talking 
about my father in this way, but I had a deep 
filial affection for him, and have the pro- 
foundest admiration for that spirit in him 
which somehow kept in touch with the life 
force. He was an actual demonstration of 
the great words, “For in him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 

That inspiration I am trying to drive into 
my own consciousness. We do not need to 
give way under the burdens of this world, if 
we keep alive in the mind. That is where we 
live and move and have our being—in our 
thoughts. Don’t go around telling yourself 
how badly you feel, how hard are the troubles 
you see ahead, what difficulties. Pull your- 
self up in your mind. Don’t let yourself 
down. Remember that in Him you live and 
move and have your being. 

How do we do that, you ask? The answer 
is very simple. Feed yourself inspiration. 
We feed our bodies food, don’t we? Our 
bodies want food. They need to have it three 
or more times a day. How, then, can we ex- 
pect to have inspiration unless we feed our 
spirit which also requires sustenance? 

How do you feed your spirit? One way is to 
go out into the country and commune with 
God in His natural beauty. One day last 
autumn I rode from Syracuse to Elmira, N. Y. 
through the Tully Valley. In Switzerland a 
few weeks earlier I had said to my wife, “This 
makes the scenery in the United States look 
pretty tame.” Well, in a way it seemed to 
me that it did, for outside the High Sierras 
in California or the Rocky Mountains in Colo- 
rado we haven’t such magnificence. But I 
asked the Lord to forgive me for that state- 
ment as I rode through the beautiful Tully 
Valley that glorious sun-kKissed fall after- 
noon. 

I used to live in the old David Harum coun- 
try in New York State. There the green val- 
leys stretch between verdant hills. In au- 
tumn the Lord bedecks them with marvelous 
coloring. This recent sight of that valley 
filled my heart with inspiration, for life was 
so radiant, so beautiful. I was feeding my 
soul on the beauty of God’s world. 

But, you say, you live in New York City or 
some other city and there aren’t any such 
valleys to be found. Not as such, to be sure, 
but did you see last night? Before I went to 
bed I looked out across Central Park. The 
stars were brilliant. Great slips of the air 
were passing overhead, coming in and out 
from the airport, their lights gleaming like 
diamonds against the night sky. There were 
long streamers of light from the cars passing 
along the avenue and through the park. 
The silvery light of the moon bathed the 
city in glory. There is mystery and romance 
and beauty in a great city at night. There 
is beauty everywhere, if you look for it. 
Feed your soul upon beauty. 

My honored friend, Dr. Edward R. Elson, 
minister of the National Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D. C., is the trusted 
pastor of the President of the United States. 
He tells how the President feeds his soul on 
inspiration. “He has a serene faith.” Dr. 
Elson says, “and he loves to come to church, 
I looked down at him one Sunday during 
the singing of a hymn. He had his glasses 
on and was peering into the hymnal in that 
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characteristic way of his. There was that 
wonderful serenity on his face and he was 
singing: 


“‘Cumbered with a load of care? 
Blessed Saviour, still our refuge 
Take it to the Lord in prayer.’ 


He, the most heavily burdened man in the 
world, was feeding his soul on inspiration.” 

In some ways this is a neurotic generation. 
And the reason is that so many need inspira- 
tion, but have not learned to have their 
spiritual life renewed. The inspiration that 
makes life normal, healthy, and strong 
comes from God. Every day of the world 
feed your soul on God and Christ. 

“Inspiration” means to put spirit into. 
When the mind is full of courage, the soul 
of strength, then, no matter what difficulties 
we have to face, we have the spirit with 
which to do it. There is no getting away 
from the fact that life is difficult. It rains 
discouragement down upon us. We are given 
all sorts of blows. But, if you have been 
inspired, then really it doesn’t make any 
difference what happens. With the Lord’s 
help in keeping your spirit high you have 
sufficient strength to meet anything. 

The people who have to overcome the 
most—yes, even those who seem to win the 
least—are the real victors in this life. It 
isn’t what you accomplished, how high you 
rise, how much you get. It is your ability 
to stick, to see things through that counts. 
And that is what inspiration does for you. 
It in-spirits you. 

The other day I heard the inspiring story 
of a boy named Ike Skelton. He had infan- 
tile paralysis when he was quite young, and 
it completely paralyzed his legs and his arms. 
After a while he regained the use of his 
legs, but not his arms. They flapped at his 
side, absolutely useless. In preparatory 
school, he knew. he could not play football, 
or basebali, or tennis but, as he watched the 
boys running around the track, he decided 
that he could be a track man. He talked to 
the coach about it and, while he was kindly, 
he tried to discourage him. But Ike insisted, 
“Let me come down and try anyway.” 

The coach put his arm around him and 
said, “O. K., Ike. You come down and run 
all you want to.” So Ike ran all through 
his freshman year and never made the team, 
of course, but he kept at it. He plodded 
around the track all his sophomore year and 
again didn’t make the team. All during his 
junior year it was the same story. He kept 
plodding around the track, arms hanging 
loosely by his side, but he didn’t make the 
team. 

And finally came the spring of his senior 
year and the day of the big meet. Ike went 
to the coach and said, “Coach, let me run 
in the meet, won’t you?” 

The coach loved this boy and said to him, 
“All right, I will let you run.” They took his 
arms and pinned them to his sides to keep 
them from flapping. “You can never run 
without your arms, Ike,” people said. 

They shot the gun and the runners were 
off, but the crowd had eyes for only one per- 
son, Ike Shelton. As the finish of the race 
came they all stood and a mighty cheer went 
up as Ike Shelton crossed the finish line. 
And the students surged dowr out of the 
grandstand, picked him up, put him on their 
shoulders, and carried him across the campus. 

Did Ike come in first? No. Did he come 
in second? No. He came in last. But he 
came in, and they say that there was never 
such a finish in that school as was made 
by this boy who had inspiration, who was 
inspirited by a faith that couldn’t be de- 
feated. . He inspired the whole school just 
as his life has inspired many since. 

The secret of victorious living is in that 
text, “For in him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” That is where we must 
go for inspiration, to the Lord. If we live 
in Him, the life force which flows from God 
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comes to us, and from us into the world. 
Inspiration can put power, meaning, and joy 
into life for you and for me. Inspiration 
channeled through us can bless people every- 
where. 

Prayer: Our Heavenly Father, we ask Thy 
blessing upon all of us. Grant that we may 
so completely open ourselves to Thee that 
we may feel a new surge of life in soul and 
mind and body. This we ask through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 





Retirement for Professions and 
Self-Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I direct the 
attention of our colleagues to the excel- 
lent piece entitled ‘British Lead Way in 
Providing Tax Break for Self-Employed” 
in the U. S. News & World Report of 
May 11. We who have been urging our 
colleagues to approve the bills by Mr. 
JENKINS and myself along the lines of 
the British proposals are anxious that 
there be no further delays in granting 
our self-employed taxpayers a similar 
type of relief on saving for old age. Why 
should the self-employed in the United 
States be denied tax equity with the em- 
ployed in the matter of pensions when 
Britain is in the process of granting such 
equity? The article calls attention to the 
similarity between the British proposal 
and the bills by Mr. JENKINS and myself. 
A perusal of the financial bill now before 
the House of Commons will indicate that 
the similarities are even greater. 


The article follows: 


British LEAD WAy IN ProvrpInc Tax Break 
FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 


Lonvon.—Self-employed business and pro- 
fessional people in the United States will 
find in the new British budget a plan that 
they have been trying to get for years. It 
is a program to give self-employed indi- 
viduals—and many others—a grant of tax 
freedom on some of the income they set 
aside for retirement. 

American businessmen and professional 
workers—doctors, lawyers, others—have pe- 
titioned Congress for this privilege for a 
long time. A plan actually was approved by 
the House Ways and Means Committee last 
year, just before adjournment intervened, 
but no action has been taken so far this 
year. 

Now, self-employed Britons are to get this 
privilege first. As a part of the British Gov- 
ernment’s new budget program, the plan is 
all but certain to receive quick approval, 

TAX-FREE INCOME 

The plan to help self-employed people save 
for old age is an extremely simple one. 

Britons will be permitted to lay aside up 
to one-tenth of their annual income to build 
@ personal fund for retirement. Income 
saved under the system will be tax-free. 
Money put aside in this way will be used to 
purchase special annuities from insurance 
firms, or can be put into retirement funds 
created by business or professional associa- 
tions, 
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The American plan includes these same 
rules, but with a difference. For Britons, 
the annual limit on income to be made tax- 
exempt in this way will be $1,400. In the 
United States plan, the annual limit would 
be $5,000—with a lifetime maximum of 
$100,000. 

Older self-employed persons in England, 
moreover, apparently are to be denied a 
special favor that has been talked about for 
Americans. Starting on a retirement plan 
late in life, Britain’s older self-employed 
persons will have less time to salt away tax- 
free income under the annual limit. And 
no easing of the $1,400 maximum is planned 
for Britons. 

In the United States, if the plan goes 
through, individuals already approaching re- 
tirement age will be permitted to put aside 
more than 10 percent of income, and more 
than $5,000 a year. A self-employed doctor 
who is age 65 when the plan begins, for ex- 
ample, will be allowed to save 20 percent of 
earnings, up to $10,000 a year, on a tax- 
exempt basis. 

The United States program would enable 
self-employed people to buy substantial an- 
unities with their tax-free income, assuming 
they were able to save. Annuities would be 
taxed when they paid off. But, in retire- 
ment, most individuals expect to be in lower 
tax brackets. 

Effect of the United States plan, its sup- 
porters explain, would be to put the self- 
employed person on a par with millions of 
other employees. These are employees who 
already receive tax-free income in the form 
of contributions that their employers make 
each year to company pension funds. Self- 
employed people have enjoyed no comparable 
opportunity. 

Both plans—British and American—in- 
clude specific rules as to what a self-em- 
ployed person can do with his tax-free 
income. 

Whether the exempted income goes into 
personal annuity policies, or into group 
retirement funds, the money will be tied up 
until the individual retires, or until he dies 
or is disabled. 

On this point, however, the British plan 
has one advantage. Britons probably will 
be able to get their payoff at age 60 if they 
like. Americans would have to wait till age 
65. 

The British plan will also grant the tax 
freedom to those British employees—in ad- 
dition to self-employed persons—who have 
no company pension plan. 

This means that, in Britain, some 10.5 to 
11 million individuals—about 1.5 million of 
them self-employed—are in line for the new 
program. 

An obvious result of the program is to be a 
tremendous spurt in the annuity business of 
British insurance firms. It’s hard to say 
how many people will save how much tax- 
exempt income under the plan. But Brit- 
ain’s tax system offers a clue. 

At $5,600 of taxable income, the British 
tax rate is 52.5 percent. Britain, thus, takes 
more than half of an income over this level. 
And the rates rise so steeply that Govern- 
ment takes 92.5 percent of all taxable in- 
come over the $56,000 level. Individuals keep 
7.5 cents of each dollar they earn above that 
figure. 

With such rates, a grant of tax freedom for 
saving offers a powerful incentive to lay aside 
income for old age. This incentive is to be 
heightened by a new plan to give insurance 
firms a tax exemption for income earned by 
invested annuity premiums. 

The British decision to grant this new re- 
tirement program for the self-employed is 
bound to create renewed demand—and 
hope—for a similar plan in America. The 
self-employed in United States now are like- 
ly to be telling Congress: “If Britain’s Gov- 
ernment can do this so can ours.” 
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Statement of Dr. Howard A. Rusk on the 
Proposed Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
18, 1956, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, of New 
York University, appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee at 
hearings on the proposed mutual secu- 
rity program. He addressed himself 
that day to the great possibilities in- 
herent in the international field of re- 
habilitation of the disabled. 

Many of you know Dr. Rusk as the 
associate editor of the New York Times 
and the author of the column on medical 
health which is regularly carried in that 
newspaper. I should like to point out, 
however, that in addition to those ac- 
complishments Dr. Rusk is recognized as 
one of the world leaders in the field of 
rehabilitation—an area in which he has 
devoted most of his professional life. 

As consultant in rehabilitation to the 
United Nations and as president of the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, he is in a unique position to ob- 
serve the impact and effect of sound 
rehabilitation programs on world think- 
ing. His address before the Senate 
committee emphasized his belief that— 

Rehabilitation of disabled children and 
adults is one of the sharpest tools and most 
effective instruments which we in the United 
States have for making friends—a tool which 
can penetrate any iron or bamboo curtain 
to reach the minds and the hearts of men. 


With this statement I certainly concur 
and I hope that the doctor’s recom- 
mendations fall on fertile soil for I am 
convinced that any effort this country 
makes toward the better health of the 
world will do more to help us attain 
eventual peace than any program that 
has yet been tried or suggested. 

Mr. Speaker, the statement of Dr. 
Rusk has so impressed me that I thought 
it should be brought to the attention of 
every Member of this body. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include it in the REcorp and 
commend it to the attention of all my 
colleagues: 

ForMAL STATEMENT OF Dr. Howarp A. Rusk 
BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, MAy 18, 1956 
My name is Howard A. Rusk. I am a 

physician and chairman, Department of 

Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at 

New Yerk University-Bellevue Medical Cen- 

ter; director, Institute of Physical Medicine 

and Rehabilitation, New York University- 

Bellevue Medical Center; associate editor, 

the New York Times; Consultant in Reha- 

bilitation to the United Nations; and presi- 
dent of the International Society for the 

Welfare of Cripples. I am appearing before 

you today as a private citizen whose primary 

interest is the rehabilitation of the disabled. 

It is my belief that rehabilitation of dis- 
abled children and adults is one of the 
sharpest tools and most effective instru- 
ments which we in the United States have 
for making friends—a tool which can pene- 
trate any iron or bamboo curtain to reach 
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the minds and the hearts of men. It is 
natural for all of us to take improved agri- 
culture, industry and utilities for granted 
but men often regard these developments as 
somewhat remote from their immediate 
problems. Rehabilitation, however, makes a 
personal and significant impact not only 
upon the disabled person himself and his 
family but on those with whom he comes in 
contact. This as well as all international 
activities in the field of health are one 
aspect of our foreign assistance program 
which meets all yardsticks of economic 
soundness, simple humanitarianism and 
political expediency. 

In his report to the Congress on our 
mutual security program covering July- 
December 1955, John Hollister, Director of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, wrote: “The people of the United States 
recognize the value—economic, social and 
moral—of health and the fact that health is 
a common need. We are also coming to 
recognize the vital relationship of health 
programs to any hopes we may have of help- 
ing to create conditions of economic progress, 
political stability and democratic social de- 
velopment in the many areas of the world 
outside the United States, where our future 
national security is deeply involved.” 

Mr. Hollister then cited estimates from 
competent authorities that until recently 
the economic loss from malaria alone in 
India was %224 million a year, from bil- 
harziasis in Egypt $57 million a year, from 
malaria and tuberculosis in the Philippines 
$660 million a year. Also, that we in the 
United States pay a hidden 5 percent addi- 
tional cost for our imports from malarious 
countries because of disease-affection pro- 
duction. 

It is, therefore, surprising that our con- 
tributions to bilateral health programs were 
reduced from $43 million in the 1955 fiscal 
year to $33,767,000 in fiscal year 1956, and 
that of this amount less than $50,000 was 
spent on all types of rehabilitation services 
throughout the world. 

From the economic aspects alone, it would 
seem logical that our investment in inter- 
national health would be increased rather 
than decreased. Over and beyond the eco- 
nomic implications, there are great social, 
moral, and political values in our support 
of international health activities. 

These values are well illustrated by inter- 
national activities in the field of rehabilita- 
tion. In this country and in the other 
developed parts of the world we have seen 
a remarkable growth of interest in rehabili- 
tation in the last decade. This interest has 
not been prompted by humanitarian mo- 
tives alone. It has resulted from the grow- 
ing incidence of physical disability result- 
ing from prolongation of the life span, in- 
creased public assistance costs because of 
disability, and our need for manpower in our 
expanding economy. 

But what lies behind the interest of In- 
donesia, Korea, the Philippines, Mexico, 
India, Burma, and Thailand in the provision 
of rehabilitation services for their handi- 
capped? It is not the need for manpower, 
for these nations have far more manpower 
than they can profitably utilize in their 
present stage of industrial development. It 
is not to reduce public assistance costs, for 
few of these nations have any social schemes 
whereby the disabled become a responsibility 
of the state. It is not to reduce demands 
for medical, hospitalization, and social serv- 
ices, for the chronically ill and disabled in 
most of these nations are wards of their 
families rather than of the state. 

The real reason is that many of these 
nations, particularly those of the Africa-Asia 
area, have, after years of colonization, re- 
cently achieved the long-sought dream of 
political independence. Now they are des- 
perately looking for ways of proving to the 
world, and more importantly to themselves, 
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that they have the political and social ma-' 
turity to justify their political independence. 

Long before the Government became con- 
cerned with international health projects, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, W. B. Kellogg 
Foundation, China Medical Board, and other 
private groups had years of experience in the 
administration of such programs. As a re- 
sult, we have more know-how in the conduct 
of international health projects than in some 
other forms of technical assistance and are 
able to administer such projects more ef- 
fectively. 

Health projects are welcomed by the na- 
tions in which they are undertaken, for such 
projects are initiated only at the request of 
host countries. They are cooperative proj- 
ects involving both joint planning and 
administration. 

Host countries furnish a part, frequently 
the major part, of the funds for such proj- 
ects. The $6 million contributed in 1955 to 
joint health projects in Latin America by the 
United States was expanded by $19 million. 

Since our Federal technical cooperation 
health programs, known popularly as point 
4 projects, began more than 13 years ago, 
they have cost our citizens less than a penny 
& month a person. 

It is reported that last year Russia grad- 
uated 27,000 physicians from their medical 
schools and 20,000 the previous year. At the 
present time we are graduating slightly more 
than 7,000 in the United States per year. It 
is granted that the level of education of these 
physicians is far below that of our physicians, 
but even so the health services they are pro- 
viding to the country are so superior to those 
ever before available to the people, to them 
it is considered a miracle. 

It has also been reported that at the pres- 
ent time there are more doctors than can be 
readily absorbed in the health services of 
Russia and the physicians are being used for 
the kind of job that we would ordinarly as- 
sign to nurses and technicians. If the pro- 
duction continues and the excess increase, 
it is rather obvious what the physicians will 
do. They will carry the skills they have 
learned along with the concepts of commu- 
nism to the backward parts of the world. 
We must meet this challenge, and we can 
for our physicians are better trained. By 
using total professional personnel, therapists, 
sanitary engineers, public health adminis- 
trators and educators, we can do a better 
job. But time is running out. 

Here is one example of what could be done. 
The Veterans’ Administration has, since 1946, 
conducted an extensive artificial-limb re- 
search program which is carried out by non- 
profit contracts with universities. The Army 
and Navy cooperate by supporting prosthetic 
research laboratories within their medical 
services. Work in the universities and 
armed services has been coordinated by the 
Prosthetics Research Board (formerly the Ad- 
visory Committee on Artificial Limbs) of the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council under a contract between the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Academy. 

The need for a research program in arti- 
ficial limbs became apparent early in 1945 
when, at the request of the Surgeon General 
of the Army, the National Research Council 
brought together a group of scientists, engi- 
neers, surgeons and prosthetists for the pur- 
pose of establishing standaf€is for procure- 
ment of prostheses. At this meeting it 
was soon learned that the development of 
artificial limbs had proceeded through the 
years without the benefit of a scientific ap- 
proach, whereupon it was recommended that 
the Government support a research program 
in this field. 

As the result of this program our own dis- 
abled veterans have prosthetic devices far 
superior to those found anywhere else in 
the world. 

Just as we are interested in sharing the 
technical advances in nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes with the rest of the world, 
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we could make a significant contribution to 
the effective understanding of American 
ideals of democracy and the value we place 
on human worth and dignity, if through an 
appropriation of $1 million or $2 million a 
year we could share our advances in artificial 
limbs with the world. Through demonstra- 
tion centers, consultations, mobile clinics, 
and the training of foreign personnel in the 
United States, a magificent program could be 
established. With the sum of $1 million a 
year for 2 years both the administrative and 
professional overhead cost of such a project 
could be met; highly qualified American con- 
sultants could visit all parts of the world 
and survey what is available and what is 
needed; 4 completely equipped mobile 
prosthetic shops, each staffed by a qualified 
American prosthetic technician and physi- 
cal therapist, could be sent to southeast 
Asia, the Near East, north Africa, and South 
America to spend 4 to 8 weeks in a given 
community rendering direct patient services 
in fitting prosthetics and training wearers 
in their use; permanent demonstration pros- 
thetic shops and training centers could be 
established in key parts of the world; and 
the components to provide modern artificial 
limbs could be made available to over 40,000 
amputees; over 100 trainees could be brought 
to the United States for training in pros- 
thetics; and all of the available technical 
literature and visual aids in prosthetics here 
in the United States could be translated and 
published in various languages for interna- 
tional distribution. 

These prosthetic trainees would then join 
the 400 health workers receiving advanced 
trained by the United States under the aus- 
pices of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. They and hundreds of others 
trained under the auspices of private foun- 
dations, their own governments and their 
own resources, are permanent ambassadors of 
our democratic ideals. Such persons make 
particularly effective proponents for democ- 
racy because as professional people they work 
intimately with their handicapped patients 
and have their confidence and trust. 

Somewhere within the spectrum ranging 
from direct relief to long-range economic 
projects there is a need for significant, tangi- 
ble, short-range projects that can be seen and 
easily understood. The Russians produced 
such a project when they paved the main 
street of Kabul in Afghanistan. Our foreign- 
aid projects there have been of economic im- 
portance, but their impact on the daily lives 
of the people will not be felt for many years. 
In contrast, several times each day the resi- 
dents of Kabul have reason to be grateful 
to Russia. 

This is the kind of an imaginative, con- 
structive project which can be easily seen and 
understood. There are many hundreds and 
thousands of disabled persons throughout the 
world, each of whom could also become a 
living, dynamic example of American democ- 
racy. To illustrate their potential contribu- 
tions I should like to tell you the story of a 
little Bolivian boy, age 10. He was born with- 
out arms and legs, with four little, sensitive 
fingers coming out of each shoulder, and 2 
normal feet coming from the hip joint, but 
with no bony connection. When he was a 
year old he was abandoned by his father who 
then deserted the family, and has not been 
heard of since. The boy spent the next 8 
years of his life in an American mission in 
La Paz, where he had love and kindness, but 
could not walk. To get from one place to 
another he rolled like a little ball. He was 
seen there by a young physician from the 
United States, who called me and said he had 
met this little boy, who was exceedingly 
bright, and who, if he had a chance, he felt, 
could be a great force in the world. Pictures 
and case reports were sent, and by coinci- 
dence seen by the Secretary of one of our 
distinguished citizens. She made possible 
his trip to the United States. 
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Two weeks before he arrived I had the Vice 
President of Bolivia and the Bolivian Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations for luncheon. 
They knew all about Juanito and were excited 
about his coming. In the middle of the 
meal I said to them, “You know, if we bring 
Juan here, it is going to cost you a very 
large fee.” 

In consternation, they said, “How much?” 
I said, “The fee is this. First, that when 
he returns, you must promise him the best 
education your country affords, and second, 
if we can demonstrate in the most severely 
disabled child you will ever see what can be 
done, you wiil establish a national rehabili- 
tation program in Bolivia.” 

Without hesitation, the Vice President 
said, “You take the boy; we pay the fee.” 

When he arrived, he spoke no English. 
Within a month, he had a vocabulary of 
more than 300 words. Special prostheses 
were designed and he now is walking. He 
has “grown” more than twice his height. 
He is doing well in school and one day soon 
will be ready to go back and take his place 
in his own country. 

Several months after he was In the United 
States, the story was published in a na- 
tional magazine. A few weeks later, a let- 
ter came to the editors which read as fol- 
lows: 

“Congratulations on a brilliant piece of 
reporting. Am referring to your (February 
21) on Juanito Yepez, the congenital quad- 
ruple amputee from Bolivia. * * * For 
those of us who are in and out of Central 
and South America we found your article 
on Juanito gained us more friends (and 
respect) than all the millions our Govern- 
ment is pouring into these countries. We 
noted no sudden pro-United States of Amer- 
ica feeling in Brazil as a result of the $75 
million donation (given Brazil by the 
United States), but we were pleasantly sur- 
prised with the many compliments for what 
the United States of America is doing for 
Juanito. I do not know what your circula- 
tion is in Latin America but can tell you 
the peons in the backwoods knew all about 
Juanito within 24 hours after the issue was 
on the streets.” 

“E. E. BUTLER, 
“Master, S/T Adrias. 

“TAMPICO, MEXICO.” 

What we need in the United States are 
friends like Juanito Yepez all over the world, 
with the recognition that in the United 
States we believe in the dignity of the in- 
dividual and because of that belief want to 
share the things that we have learned in our 
country. We are not doing this to make 
friends—we are doing this to give service. If 
the service and the spirit are there, then we 
can’t help but have their friendship. 





Into the Daylight of New Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
should like to include an article by John 
Herling from the Washington Daily News 
for Tuesday, May 29, 1956, entitled, “Into 
the Daylight of New Living.” This ar- 
ticle deals with the dedication of 10 
memorial hospitals in the mining areas 
of West Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky, 
which have been built and financed and 
will be operated by the United Mine 
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Workers Welfare and Retirement Fund 
for the benefit of miners and their fam- 
ilies, and also of others in the commu- 
nity. These hospitals, along with so many 
other benefits, are the product of the in- 
spired leadership of John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America for the past 37 years. At the 
time of dedication of these splendid hos- 
pitals, this coming weekend, I should like 
to add my word of praise and good wishes 
for the great organization that they 
represent. The article is as follows: 

New Lewis EFFrorT FOR MINERS: MEMORIAL 
HosPITALS—INTO THE DAYLIGHT oF NEW 
LIVING 

(By John Herling) 

This is a Decoration Day story with a slight 
cifference. 

Once upon a time, the American coal miner 
thought he was the loneliest, hungriest, and 
most exploited man alive. He would look 
at his wornout, hard-worked wife, his con- 
stantly growing family, his wretched shack 
of a house, and he would think dark 
thoughts. He believed himself so forgotten 
that nobody cared whether he was dead or 
alive. 

Every once in awhile, the miner would 
have to prove he was actually alive. He would 
stand on his hind legs and yell for dear life. 
Then stories would come storming out, tell- 
ing of uproar and strikes in places like Har- 
lan, Ky., and Williamson, and Beckley, W. Va., 
and scores of other places, like Cabin Creek, 
Man, and Hazard—all with names which were 
allegories of his plight. 

The miners were sure enough raisin’ hell. 
Sometimes their demands were not too clear 
or even misrepresented. The miners didn’t 
much care. There were so many things to 
protest against, they didn’t bother which 
particular thing it happened to be. 


DISASTERS 


Sometimes, indeed, the rest of America 
would be swept by a great sense of guilt and 
pity: Mine disasters. 

The picture of grief became almost a fix- 
ture of the American social scene; this re- 
curring tragedy piled on the endless misery 
of the miners’ way of life. But men or 
miners could not live on the cake of com- 
passion. They needed more than a relief 
basket or a brisk flurry of Red Cross activity. 

So, on and off for 66 years now, the United 
Mine Workers have been talking up for the 
coal miners. Unless you can understand this 
background of the miners union, you can’t 
grasp why the miners union was a marching, 
often growling crusade, sometimes singing, 
always fighting, maneuvering, and punching. 
You have to remember this to grasp the 
meaning of the power and the influence of 
a@ man like John L. Lewis. 


STANDARDS 


President of the miners for the past 37° 


years, John L. Lewis has yearly, year-in, year- 
out, directed massive will and supple intel- 
ligence to one chief end: the raising of the 
living and working standards of the coal 
miners and their families. He has led them 
out of the shadow of isolation into daylight 
of community living. 

Recently, Dave Dubinsky, president of the 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, who is 
quick to point to the geologic faults in the 
Lewis personality, told me he considers Mr. 
Lewis the greatest and most creative labor 
leader of the past quarter century, not 
merely the most colorful. 

Considering Mr. Dubinsky’s own major 
achievements, this was a generous estimate 
of another leader. But this coming week 
end, Mr. Dubinsky could add something more 
spectacular to the Lewis list. 

In honor of unnumbered miners who suf- 
fered and died before this era, many thou- 
sands of coal miners and their families are 
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gathering at Beckley, W. Va., to dedicate 
officially a series of 10 “memorial hospitals,” 
built, financed, and staffed through the 
United Mine Workers Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund. 

There will be hospitals in Harlan, in Wil- 
liamson, in Beckley, in Pikeville and Mc- 
Dowell, in Middleboro, Man, Hazard, Whites- 
burg, and Wise—coal towns stretching over 
three States—Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky, a distance of 300 miles, connected 
by winding mountain roads, once sepa- 
rated from the world outside. 

These 10 hospitals are being financed out 
of the 40 cents every coal operator has to 
pay for ever ton mined in a unionized mine. 
Ten years ago, they paid a nickel. Mr. Lewis 
raised it to 40 cents. 

In an area once witheringly described as 
a “hospital wasteland,” these 10 hospitals 
will be the most complete, scientific estab- 
lishments in the medical field. Although 
the first responsibility will be toward the 
400,000 miners and families in that area, the 
hospital will become community centers, 
available even to those whose families never 
dug coal, 





Civil Rights Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing up today in the South a strong 
resentment to the so-called civil rights 
proposals which are being pressured 
upon the Congress during this time. Few 
issues in our history have ever brought 
forth as much debate, confusion, and 
discord as have been created by the Su- 
preme Court decision on school segre- 
gation and the civil rights bills. 

Typical of this resentment is a letter 
prepared for the Richmond Times Dis- 
patch by Mr. Walter F. Ford, attorney 
at law at Emporia, Va., which I would 
like to include herein with my remarks. 

I want to commend Mr. Ford for 
setting forth in brief and explicit terms 
the whole issue involved in the civil 
rights proposals as viewed by our people. 
I commend this for the reading of the 
Members of this body. 

Mr. Ford’s letter follows: 

EMPorIA, Va., May 22, 1956. 
Eprror RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH. 

Sir: The Republican administration, at 
the instance of the NAACP has introduced 
and is now attempting to get a so-called civil 
rights bill through Congress. 

This nefarious legislation, prompted and 
approved by the President of the United 
States, is just another attempt to put the 
South under carpetbagger rule, and fill our 
States with Federal snoopers, turn our courts 
into tribunals of inquisition, harrass, intimi- 
date, and humiliate the people of the South- 
ern States, and disrupt and destroy southern 
traditions and take from the States their 
constitutional rights to regulate their own 
affairs. 

The motivation behind this proposed leg- 
islation, and its primary purpose is the same 
that prompted the scalawags and carpetbag- 
gers to disfranchise southern people and di- 
vide the South into military districts, after 
the Civil War, in order to put over the 14th 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
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tion, which had been rejected by Southern 
States. 

The NAACP has gone punch drunk since 
they figure they have backing of the Su- 
preme Court by its unconstitutional deci- 
sions, and the present Republican admin- 
istration. My prediction is that they are 
riding to a fall. 

My advice to our southern Senators and 
Representatives in Congress is to fight this 
ill conceived civil rights bill, so-called, to 
the last ditch, and if necessary tie up all 
legislation indefinitely until this attempt 
by the Republican Party and its allies is 
killed. 

We, of the South do not want, nor do we 
need a Federal Gestapo to manage our local 
affairs. The Federal Government has already 
infringed upon States rights with the assist- 
ance of a New Deal packed Supreme Court, 
and if this policy is continued there will 
be no States rights, we will have a dictator, 
and a centralized government: 

This is supposed to be a government by 
the people, and for the people, not for office 
holders, bureaucrats, and dictators, and it is 
time the people of these United States woke 
up and demand their constitutional rights. 

The southern people have always managed 
their own affairs, including the race ques- 
tion, and there would have been no race 
question in the South but for interference 
by outside agitators. The southern people 
and the Negro have always understood each 
other, and worked together for the benefit of 
both races, but there are some people in the 
world who are never satisfied unless they 
are disparaging someone else or undertaking 
to meddle in affairs that do not concern 
them. 

The Republican Party and the northern 
Democratic Party appear to be of the same 
stripe in their aims and purposes in relation 
to the South, and unless a candidate sympa- 
thetic to southern ideals and traditions is 
nominated, I see no alternative but the for- 
mation of a third party by the southern 
people and others opposed to unconstitu- 
tional encroachments upon their rights and 
traditions. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER F. Forp. 





Mutual Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
about to consider the Mutual Security 
Act for this year, I think the views of 
Mr. George Sokolsky upon this impor- 
tant question are worthy of note. Ac- 
cordingly, I include, herewith, a recent 
column of his: 

To the taxpayer, foreign aid is his con- 
tribution to national defense year after 
year, limiting his prospects of establishing a 
family reservoir of savings. Therefore, for- 
eign aid has to justify itself by what it 
accomplishes in terms of the national de- 
fense. Its charitable phases have not been 
stressed by those who favor the program. 

There are those who argue that foreign 
aid has some higher and nobler motive such 
as the redistribution of wealth from the 
richest Nation on earth, meaning the United 
States, to the weak and backward coun- 
tries that have accomplished little with 
whatever advantages they may have. This 
noble cause is highly commendable as long 
as we have the money but for nearly a dec- 
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ade now, under such titles as the Marshall 
plan, mutual security, economic develop- 
ment, point IV, defense support, etc., etc., 
we have been spending tremendous sums of 
money and the question arises, what have 
we got for it? 

By the end of the fiscal year 1956, the eco- 
nomic and military aid, contributed by the 
American taxpayer, will amount to approxi- 
mately $55,800,000,000, according to the inves- 
tigations of the Hoover Commission. Thirty- 
four agencies of the Government are directly 
or indirectly engaged in or related to foreign 
aid. 

This goes far beyond the conception of 
most Americans, few of whom realize that the 
amount is so gigantic. The Hoover Commis- 
sion found that 115,250 persons were em- 
ployed in the distribution of this money of 
whom 84,569 were not Americans. The aid 
goes to 55 countries and involves about 2,000 
projects. 

EVEN MORE PROPOSED 


Although there is considerable opposition 
to the continuance of aid of this enormous 
scale, the administration actually proposes 
increases which they justify as competition 
with Soviet Russia. Heretofore, Soviet Rus- 
sia only aided its own satellite countries, but 
since Khrushchev has taken over, Soviet Rus- 
sia is engaged on a salesmanship of aid, seek- 
ing to outdo the United States. 

While Soviet Russia gives the impression 
that it engages in these financial enterprises 
with no strings attached, it actually has 
worked out an unusually ingenious method 
of utilizing experts as propagandists and 
while appearing to apply a doctrine of non- 
interference in the domestic affairs of a 
country, it uses the native Communist Party 
for exactly the purpose of taking control of a 
country’s affairs. 

The Hoover Commission strongly advises 
against “making loans to countries to support 
their defense, which they cannot repay.” 

The Hoover Commission also recommended 
that when grants or loans are made “an in- 
spection service to insure complete adherence 
to the policies, objectives, and programs for 
each country” should be established. One of 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion is bound to upset many of our represen- 
tatives abroad who play at being bigshots. 
The recommendation is: 

“That the overseas nonmilitary personnel 
of United States agencies be subject to the 
line authority and direction of the United 
States Chief of Diplomatic Mission in each 
country.” 

HOOVER CLAMPS LISTED 

Certain recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission are of tremendous importance, 
as, for instance: 

“That as all the countries in the original 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization have the 
highest degree of technical proficiency, the 
technical assistance by American personnel 
in these countries should cease. 

“That as the original North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries are well able to send 
technical staffs to the United States at their 
own expense, the United States should cease 
to pay for this service. 

“That no economic aid should be granted 
for projects or undertakings where private 
investment capital is available for such proj- 
ects. 

“That, as recommended in our Surplus 
Property Report, we emphase the desirability 
of using excess and surplus property in con- 
nection with our foreign assistance pro- 
grams.” 

It is interesting to note that all but one 
member of the Task Force on Overseas Eco- 
nomic Operations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion had had some direct relationship to this 
problem and therefore any suggestion that 
their studies were theoretical and their rec- 
ommendations impractical does not bear the 
test of study and investigation. 
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Private Versus Public Utilities—An Essay 
by Janice Ehegartner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege for several years to 
attend the annual party sponsored by 
the Lake Shore Republican Club in my 
district. Each year they have offered 
three prizes to students in the North 
Syracuse High School for the best essay 
written by them on current issues. This 
year I was honored by being permitted 
to award the prizes and listen to the 
reading of the papers. The first prize 
winner was Janice Ehegartner. Her 
subject was Private Versus Public Util- 
ities. I was much impressed with this 
student’s knowledge of the subject and 
therefore wish to include her essay as 
part of my remarks: 

PrIvaTE VERSUS PUBLIC UTILITIES 
(By Janice Ehegartner) 


Fear and mistrust of Communist prin- 
ciples have made free people all over the 
United States suspicious of socialistic ad- 
vances in our own country and in the entire 
world. 

Often it is not easy to recognize such un- 
desirable influences in a democracy such as 
ours. And, for this very reason, citizens of 
our Nation are unable to detect the creep- 
ing socialism present in the practice of Gov- 
ernment ownership of various power utili- 
ties throughout the country. 

Public versus private power has been a 
main subject of debate in Congress for many 
years. It is a problem which is vital to 
the future well-being of the American peo- ‘ 
ple. It affects every community in the 
United States, for people all over the Nation 
enjoy widespread, economical electric serv- 
ice. 

A recent survey in 1936 showed that 95 
percent of the total power supply in the 
country was maintained by private utilities. 
Therefore, it is obvious that nationwide fur- 
nishing of electric power was overwhelmingly 
due to private enterprise. Today, a much 
smaller percentage of power comes directly 
from privately operated companies. The 
cause of this somewhat abrupt change is 
traceable to Government management of 
many powerplants in the United States. 


Forty years ago agitation for Government 
ownership was centered on the railroads. 
Meanwhile, power utilities were raised to a 
high degree of efficiency, but the railroads 
were beset with many perplexing problems. 
Therefore, advocates of public ownership 
were in favor of having the Government 
take over some industry already raised to a 
high degree of efficiency by private manage- 
ment, and claim that efficiency a result of 
Government operation. This, of course, led 
to the Government’s establishment of var- 
ious powerplants throughout the United 
States. 


The Dixon-Yates controversy in 1955 re- 
vealed old arguments concerning public and 
private power. The center of these argu- 
ments was the TVA, the oldest of the Gov- 
ernment’s large power development projects. 
In 1933 the TVA was planned to develop 
industry, agriculture, and navigation and to 
prevent floods. The power from these opera- 
tions was sold to the people in the Tennessee 
Valley at low rates. However, this organiza- 
tion was attacked by leading Republicans 
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and Democrats as a form of socialism. They 
maintained that private enterprise was suc- 
cessful in such power developments and 
would be capable of handling the Tennessee 
Valley problem. 

Dixon-Yates proposed taking over power 
operations in the Tennessee Valley at the 
discretion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
However, many Congressmen and officials of 
the Government opposed this project. They 
claimed that taxes would be increased and 
the destruction of TVA would be threatened. 
Mr. Dixon replied that there naturally would 
be a small increase in taxes. Private utili- 
ties have to pay taxes but public utilities 
such at TVA do not. 

How can this be justice? Why should our 
great Nation be socialized by the evils of 
Government ownership and operation of 
electric utilities? The utilities business has 
been singled out for such an attack because 
it is both sound and prosperous, and because 
it would be a great step toward the socializa- 
tion of our industries. It is true that the 
Government can afford power at low rates, 
but there is no tax on their operations. This 
is not fair to the American people’s future. 

The Federal Government has been success- 
ful in its power projects. However, there are 
many defects in these operations. The Co- 
lumbia River power development is so far 
away from a large market for power that it 
is a burden to the taxpayer. Nevertheless, 
these Government establishments have sup- 
plied economical power to the people in 
their respective surrounding areas. They are 
situated all over the United States, ready to 
supply our military needs when the time 
comes for action. 

Will we be in the tide of socialism—the 
basis of Communist rule—when the call is 
sounded? We must stop this creeping social- 
ism before it attacks our entire country. It 
is doubtful that President Eisenhower’s con- 
cept of a public-private, local-Federal part- 
nership will prosper. We must, therefore, 
preserve our democracy by keeping strong 
hold of the democratic principles under 
which our great Nation was founded. 

Consequently, it is extremely necessary to 
prevent the growth of Government owner- 
ship of public utilities and encourage the 
rise of private enterprise to save our great 
democracy. 





Recognition of Organizations of Postal 
and Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill which would amend 
section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended, with respect to the recognition 
of organizations of postal and Federal 
employees. 

This is a companion bill to the one in- 
troduced by Congressman GEorGE M. 
RHOopEs, of Pennsylvania, and would ex- 
tend to any national employee organiza- 
tion representing postal or other Federal 
employees, the right to present in behalf 
of such members any grievances to the 
department or agency concerned. 

In my opinion, passage of the union 
recognition bill would do much to boost 
the morale of our Government workers, 
and, in addition, would permit them to 
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discuss, through their representatives, 
the policies affecting their working con- 
ditions, safety, in-service training, la- 
bor-management cooperation, methods 
of adjusting grievances, transfers, ap- 
peals, granting of leave, promotions, de- 
motions, rates of pay, and reduction in 
force. 

Employees of the Federal Government 
as well as those in private industry are 
entitled to job protection, and I believe 
that this will be a step in the right di- 
rection. 

I urge the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
to which the legislation has been re- 
ferred, to give it prompt and serious con- 
sideration at this time, with a view to- 
ward reporting it out in the near future. 

The bill is as follows: 

A bill to amend section 6 of the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended, with respect 
to the recognition of organizations of 
postal and Federal employees 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 

act of August 24, 1912 (U.S. C., 1946 edition, 

title 5, sec. 652), as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding a new subsection to read 
as follows: 

“(e) (1) The right of officers or represent- 
atives of national employee organizations or 
local officers of such national organizations 
representing employees of a department or 
agency or subdivision of such department or 
agency, to present grievances in behalf of 
their members without restraint, coercion, 


interference, intimidation, or reprisal is 
recognized. 
“(2) (A) Within 6 months after the 


effective date of this act, the head of each 
department and agency shall, after giving 
Officers or representatives of employee or- 
ganizations having members in such de- 
partment or agency an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views, promulgate regulations 
specifying that administrative officers shall 
at the request of officers or representatives 
of the employees’ organizations confer, either 
in person or through duly designated rep- 
resentatives, with such officers or represent- 
atives on matters of policy affecting working 
conditions, safety, in-service training, labor- 
management cooperation, methods of ad- 
justing grievances, transfers, appeals, grant- 
ing of leave, promotions, demotions, rates of 
pay, and reduction in force. Such regula- 
tions shall recognize the right of such offi- 
cers or representatives to carry on any lawful 
activity, without intimidation, coercion, in- 
terference, or reprisal. 

“(B) Disputes resulting from disagree- 
ment between employee organizations and 
departments or agencies on the policies enu- 
merated in subsection (e) (2) (A) shall be 
referred to an impartial board of arbitration 
to be composed of one representative of the 
department or agency, one representative of 
the employee organization, and one repre- 
sentative appointed by the Secretary of Labor 
who shall serve as chairman. The findings 
of the board of arbitration shall be final and 
conclusive. 

“(3) Charges involving a violation of this 
subsection shall be referred to an impartial 
board of arbitration to be composed of three 
members, one to be selected by the organiza- 
tion making the charge, one to be selected 
by the head of the department or agency 
involved, and the third, who shall act as 
chairman, to be designated by the Civil 
Service Commission. The findings of this 


board of arbitration shall be final and con- 
clusive as to the fact of violation and the 
head of the department or agency involved 
shall take such action as may be necessary 
to cause the suspension, demotion, or re- 
moval of any administrative official found by 
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the board of arbitration to have violated 
this subsection. 

“(4) This subsection shall not apply to 
the Central Intelligence Agency or the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation.” 





Twelve Guides for Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as we continue our work in the home 
stretch of the very busy and fruitful 
84th Congress, a remarkably well done 
set of guides for businessmen who are 
actively interested in legislation has 
come to my attention. 

This list of guides was compiled by the 
Beaumont, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
and is being widely distributed by the 
chamber’s governmental affairs commit- 
tee. 

A great deal of our time and effort 
here is devoted to securing more effi- 
ciency in government; and every suc- 
cessful businessman is vitally concerned 
with the efficiency of his own business as 
well as the Government. This splendid 
set of guides, I believe, would help both 
the businessmen and Members of Con- 
gress to do a better job in understand- 
ing mutual problems. In following 
these general principles, the business- 
man would communicate more effec- 
tively with his Congressman, and in 
turn, the Congressman would have a 
better opportunity to know and work 
with the businessmen of his district. 

I feel sure every Member of the House 
will be interested in looking over Twelve 
Guides for Businessmen and I would ask 
consent of the Members that it be in- 
cluded in today’s REcorRD: 

TWELVE GUIDES FOR BUSINESSMEN 

Don’t look down on government and 
politics. They have their faults but so has 
business. A disdainful attitude is an ex- 
pensive luxury these days. 

Be understanding. Put yourself in a leg- 
islator’s place. Try to understand his prob- 
lems, his outlook, and his aims. Then you 
are more likely to persuade him to do the 
same in understanding business. 

Be friendly. Don’t contact your legislator 
only when you want his vote. Invite him 
to visit your place of business. Invite him 
to be a guest at your business organization 
functions. Take pains to keep iu touch 
with him throughout the year. 

Be reasonable. Recognize that there are 
legitimate differences of opinion. Never in- 
dulge in threats nor recriminations. These 
are confessions of your own weakness. 

Be thoughtful. Commend the 
things which your legislator does. 
the way you'd like to be treated. 

Don’t be a busybody. Legislators don't 
like to be pestered or scolded or preached to. 
Neither do you. 

Be cooperative. If your legislator makes 
#@ reasonable request, try to comply with it. 
Don’t back away for fear that it’s a deal or 
that you're getting into politics. 

Be realistic. Remember that most con- 
troversial legislation is the result of com- 
promise. It always has been so and it al- 
ways will be so in a democracy. Don’t ex- 
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pect that everything will go your way, and 
don’t be too critical when it doesn’t. 

Present accurate facts and good argu- 
ments. The mere fact that you want or do 
not want a piece of legislation to go through 
isn’t enough. If an issue goes against you, 
don’t rush to blame the legislature for fail- 
ing to do what you wanted. The failure 
may be yours. Make certain first that you 
did a good job in presenting your case. 

Give credit where it is due. If an issue 
goes the way you wanted, remember that 
legislators always deserve first credit, for 
their votes decided the issue. And remem- 
ber also that on all the big issues, many or- 
ganizations and individuals participated on 
your side. Do your part to make certain 
that credit is shared by all of them. 

Learn to evaluate the issues. The intro- 
duction of a legislative bill doesn’t mean 
that it will become law. Whether you’re for 
it or against it, don’t get excited about it 
until you learn the who, what, and why of 
it. And don’t use a cannon to killa fly. An 
absurd bill generally kills itself. It’s not 
wise to attract too much attention to it. 

Support your legislator actively, if he’s 
running for reelection and if you believe he 
deserves it. Don’t become aloof at the time 
when he needs help the most, 





The Late William T. Granahan 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. - Mr. 
Speaker, in the death of Britt GRANAHAN 
this House has lost a Member, who for 
10 years has distinguished himself as an 
able, conscientious legislator, who dis- 
charged his duties scrupulously and who 
worked tirelessly for the best interests of 
his country and the constituency that 
sent him to us. 


It was my privilege to have known Bit. 
GRANAHAN for more than 20 years. For 
more than 10 years I served with him 
here in the Congress. I knew him so- 
cially. I met him in the.furore of polit- 
ical campaigns. I worked with him on 
this floor, in committees and in confer- 
ences and at all times and in all places he 
impressed me, as he did all the Members 
of this body to whom I have spoken, as 
a man of character, determination and 
ability. He will, indeed, be missed by 
all of us. 

BILL GRANAHAN was a pleasant, affable 
man and a very wise and discerning stu- 
dent of his fellowman. In the many, 
many years that I have known him I 
doubt that he ever made anenemy. His 
gentle manner will linger with his friends 
always and yet he could fight for the 
right with the best of them. BILL Gran- 
AHAN just got along with everybody and 
stirred up no animosities. He was 
friendliness personified, a quiet, engaging 
gentleman. I deeply regret the loss of 
so fine a friend. The Nation, the Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle and partic- 
ularly the West Philadelphia area are 
poorer for his passing. To his devoted 
wife, Katherine, and to the other mem- 
bers of his family, I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 
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Address of Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, at Dedication of Bil- 
lerica, Mass., High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address by myself at the ded- 
ication of the new high school at Bil- 
lerica, Mass., on May 30, 1956: 


Mr. Hines, Commander Walker, Mr. 
O’Brien, veterans and other distinguished 
guests, students of the Billerica High School, 
and other schools, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is always a very great pleasure for me 
to come to Billerica and visit with all of 
you who have been such wonderfully fine 
and loyal friends over so many years. This 
is indeed a great occasion both for this 
community and for me. It is extremely 
thrilling for me to contemplate the full 
meaning, if that is possible, of the event we 
are celebrating here this afternoon. To be 
invited to address you on this significant 
and unusual occasion is for me a great 
honor—an honor which I shall always re- 
member. 

In the complex social and economic struc- 
ture of our country there is no unit of that 
structure more important and more basic 
than the family unit. Upon the develop- 
ment and strength of the family unit de- 
pends the strength and future of America. 
As fathers and mothers you are concerned 
and anxious to have your children receive 
the very best preparation, the best possible 
education for the responsibilities they must 
eventually assume and the leadership they 
must provide. Your children are concerned 
too and are anxious to obtain the very best 
preparation for that future time when they 
must be the leaders and shoulder the respon- 
sibilities of not only this community but 
also those controlling our Nation’s destiny. 

Just as it has been in the past, it is more 
a fact today that superior leadership is very 
scarce. As our country continues to grow 
and develop, as life and conditions continue 
to change, the need becomes greater and 
greater for persons well trained in their 
respective professions and possessing excel- 
lent judgment, able to make the right de- 
cisions and able to initiate and originate 
new methods and new solutions, for the 
complex problems of our civilization. Basic 
and fundamental education is now, more 
than ever before, a necessity. It is a re- 
quirement if our country is to maintain its 
top position in world affairs. 


Education may be divided into three neces- 
sary parts. There must be the ability and 
the will to learn among the youth and our 
Nation’s young men and women. There 
must be adequate numbers of excellently 
trained teachers in a profession made attrac- 
tive in principle as well as a way of life. 
There must be adequate physical faciilties, 
such as buildings, libraries, and laboratories, 
such as this fine new high-school building 
we are here to dedicate this afternoon. 
America possesses all of these, but not 
in the right proportions or in adequate 
numbers. 

There are increasing numbers of students 
with the ability and will to learn. There 
are not enough teachers, largely because the 
present income of teachers is not sufficient 
to guarantee a comfortable way of life in 
comparison with other professions. This 
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fauit must be corrected. There is still much 
to be done in the construction of adequate 
physical facilities. This new Billerica High 
School is an example of the improvement 
that is taking place all over the country. As 
time goes on the education of the children 
of America will continue to improve, and as 
a-result our country will be a greater and 
finer nation. 

Only a few days ago with mixed emotions 
we read of the successful expiosion of a 
hydrogen bomb dropped from an airplane 
with a devastating force of 20 megatons. 
We were astounded, shocked, proud, and, 
without question,sad. These were our mixed 
emotions. Exemplified by this explosion and 
many other great achievements is the tre- 
mendous march of the knowledge of science 
in our country today. In his perseverance, 
constantly raising the curtain of the un- 
known, man has reached the frightening 
crossroads where if he makes the wrong de- 
cision he will destroy himself, for within his 
hands there is this power. 

In the vast area of physical and scientific 
knowledge there are many secrets. As man- 
kind discovers these secrets and unlocks the 
forces they hold, man can either use these 
forces for benefit or destruction. To un- 
lock the doors to fission and fusion, the in- 
telligence of man has given to civilization a 
very great power. If this power is used to 
make for mankind a greater and more bene- 
ficial type of civilization, then these dis- 
coveries are indeed fine and good. If, on 
the other hand, these forces which are now 
completely in the control of the intelligence 
of mankind are used for destruction, then 
indeed they are wrong and bad. 

If in his knowledge and wisdom and per- 
severance mankind has discovered forces 
which, uncontrolled, will force those of you 
here and in every community throughout 
America to carve out caves of safety in the 
sides of the great rocks or construct shelters 
deep in the ground, just as mankind lived 
in the days of his dawn on this earth, can 
it then be said that with all his knowledge 
man has indeed progressed? At the cross- 
roads which I mentioned stand all of us, 
you and I. As we choose our path we must 
be right. The path we choose for our Nation 
to take must be right. The decisions we 
must make now which concern all of us 
must be right. The alternative to right is 
now completely beyond all comprehension. 

If we concentrate upon these tremen- 
dously important decisions which face us an 
individuals and as a nation, now and in the 
future, we can so easily comprehend the sig- 
nificance of this unusual event we are cele- 
brating this afternoon. On this Memorial 
Day afternoon, we are engaged in the dedica- 
tion of a magnificent new building devoted 
entirely to education, one of the great es- 
sentials in our American way of life. But 
this education so important to mankind, 
must be channeled into benefits and not be 
the cause or the way of the annihilation of 
civilization. 

Many of you here this afternoon are par- 
ents of young men and women who will 
experience all there is in this great new 
education institution. Many of you here 
are parents of children who will be absorb- 
ing much of the knowledge that is to be 
offered here in the years to come. And here 
today also are present, students who will 
experience the next 4 years in this magnifi- 
cent new structure devoted to basic knowl- 
edge. Also here are children, tomorrow's 
young men and women, who will also have 
the wonderful privilege and honor of attend- 
ing this wonderful new high school. All of 
you parents and students, both present and 
those of the future, have cause to be proud 
and cause to be happy that this great insti- 
tution is actually in reality and waiting for 
you in this ine community of Billerica. You 
are proud and glad that this new institution 
is going to touch very basically all of your 
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lives and that you are going to be a part of 
it forever. 

In an inspection of this new high school 
here in Billerica, it is only natural for many 
of us to look back over the years, at a com- 
parison of this great modern institution with 
all its conveniences and physical equipment, 
to the high school of our day and its facili- 
ties. Compare, if you will, the buildings and 
equipment you used in your respective com- 
munities in your high-school days, as well 
as those which were available to your parents 
and grandparents, with this new modern 
high school. In any such comparison we 
know progress has in fact taken place, as it 
has taken place in every field of human en- 
deavor. It would be, indeed, thrilling for 
me, and I know it would be thrilling for all 
of you parents here this afternoon, if we 
could somehow turn back the years and go 
back to high school in this wonderful new 
modern high-school building. Just as this 
would make our hearts skip a little faster, I 
am sure this wonderful new high school is 
a source of pride and an anticipated, exciting 
experience for you children, those students 
who will in fact have the great advantages in 
this modern new Billerica High School in 
the years to come. 

This is an age of science. It is often re- 
ferred to as the atomic age. It is an age 
when man’s competition against man, re- 
quires knowledge and judgment to survive. 
Important as science is, important as is the 
whole field of knowledge, there are other 
values which are just as important, and are 
a significant part of our successful living 
and the future of our country. These values 
relate to a strong and well developed body, 
to a strong and well trained mind, to a great 
spirit that fears only God. These values re- 
late to such qualities of life as fine charac- 
ter, the intellectual honesty and the courage 
to know the right and to stand and die for 
the right. These values relate to conscience, 
to understanding, to kindness, to thought- 
fulness, to unselfishness and to moral integ- 
rity. These values all are involved in the 
necessity of community cooperation, in the 
work of the Nation, and in the peace of the 
world. Without these values man will use 
the great power he now possesses to destroy 
his own civilization. It is upon these values 
that man must depend, if his world and his 
civilization are to be saved through the con- 
trol of these gigantic forces he holds within 
his power. 

Here in this beautiful new Billerica High 
School all of these values which I have men- 
tioned will be developed in the young men 
and women who have the honor and the 
glory of attending this new modern institu- 
tion. Science, literature, languages, history, 
and all of the arts represent fields of basic 
knowledge. All are necessary and all have 
their use in the educational process. Impor- 
tant as learning is, however, it is more im- 
portant to know how to use one’s knowledge 
properly for the benefit of improving life and 
living during one’s time and privilege upon 
this earth. Here in this new Billerica High 
School all of you parents will see your chil- 
dren enter as children and graduate 4 years 
later as well trained, well balanced young 
men and women. In addition to basic 
knowledge gained, they will possess strong 
bodies, strong minds, a strong faith and a 
God-fearing spirit. They will be prepared 
and ready to take their next step, whatever it 
may be, in the direction of future leadership. 


Just as we compare this new Billerica High 
School with the physical facilities of years 
gone by, it is also possible to compare the 
quality and methods of instruction and 
teaching, for in this noble profession there 
also have been great strides of progress. In 
the days years ago, one teacher gave instruc- 
tion in all of the subjects in the curriculum, 
and in some cases instructed all of the 
classes. There was one teacher for the entire 
high school. Today our teachers are spe- 
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cialized and only teach the subjects in which 
they are specialists. They are fine scholars 
in their respective subjects and are expert 
in their knowledge and presentation of all 
the elements involved in their particular 
subjects of instruction. As a result of this 
specialization, teachers in our high schools 
today, as well as in our colleges and univer- 
sities, only instruct in 1 or 2 subjects but in 
doing so teach hundreds of students. 

A teacher in the modern high school is 
very important and a very great 
Just as our Government has 
done much, and is doing more and more to 
improve the physical facilities of high 
schools, through the erection of fine new 
modern buildings, such as this new Billerica 
High School, so also must the Government 
aid in every way possible, in the improve- 
ment and the making more attractive, the 
noble profession of high school teaching. 
This is progress which cannot be overlooked. 
It is progress that must be accomplished in 
the near future. I am confident it will be 
done. 

As we look across the valleys to the far off 
horizon and focus our attention on the pos- 
sibilities of the future we know in fact that, 
knowledge is power. Among the young men 
and women who will have the privilege and 
opportunity of attending this fine new Bil- 
lerica High School, and among the young 
men and women in communities like Bil- 
lerica all over the Nation, America must de- 
pend upon its leadership of the future. 
Among the students of future years, who 
will graduate from here, there may be a 
great scientist, there may be a great teacher, 
there may be an inspired leader of the 
church, there may be a great actor, there 
may be a great doctor or lawyer, or a great 
musician. Among these students there 
might be a future Member of Congress, a 
future United States Senator, yes, there 
might be a future President of the United 
States. It is from among these students our 
leaders in all walks of life must come. The 
teaching they receive here, the inspiration 
and values they develop here, the funda- 
mentals they acquire here, all will have a 
bearing upon the type and quality of the 
leadership they bring to our country in the 
life of tomorrow. 

Ladies and gentlemen, like you I love my 
country, the great principles of its founda- 
tion, the great accomplishments it has 
achieved over the years for the benefit of 
mankind everywhere, its enormous sacrifices 
and contributions to maintain and establish 
freedom, its freedom of religion and the right 
of everyone to worship God in their own way 
and all of the rights and privileges we enjoy 
as Americans. 

I am proud of our power and strength as a 
Nation. I am proud we possess the power of 
the hydrogen bomb. But over and above this 
pride, Iam proud that our America will never 
use this power aggressively, to injure or crip- 
ple mankind anywhere. I am proud of the 
fact our leadership today possesses the bal- 
ance and judgment necessary to make the 
right decisions at the crossroads. 

Many despair of the future. Many are 
fearful man is on the threshold of his own 
destruction. I do not possess this fear. On 
the contrary, I possess the confidence the 
march of scientific discovery and knowledge 
in America will always be shaped and molded 
into benefits for mankind. This confidence I 
possess is inspired by the countless numbers 
of the young men and women of America I 
have talked with, observed, and appraised, 
like those here in Billerica, who will have the 
privilege and honor of attending this mag- 
nificent new high school. I have this confi- 
dence because I know that within their ranks 
is endless material for greater, wiser, and 
more unselfish leadeship than any we have 
experienced and known thus far. 


The young men and women who are at- 


tending our high schools today, know full 
well the great responsibilities they must 
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shoulder in the near future. They are pre- 
paring themselves. They are getting ready 
and when their time comes, I know they will 
be ready. It is because of this confidence 
that I have in them, the young men and 
women of today and tomorrow, that I know 
our great country is safe. I know they will 
find the solution to ultimtae peace through- 
out the world. I know that in the life to 
come, they will meet their tests and chal- 
lenges successfully, and the march of 
knowledge and science will be channelled 
into peaceful processes, for the benefit of 
mankind throughout the world. 


June 2, 1956, 10th Anniversary of Italian 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most remarkable comeback stories 
of the postwar years has been the resti- 
tution of Italy into good standing as one 
of the democratic nations of the Western 
community. Its record of internal re- 
construction and rehabilitation and in- 
ternational cooperation, since the birth 
of the new Republic on June 2, 1946, has 
been outstanding. There is no doubt 
that the world has gained a new and 
stable democracy. 

This Italian comeback was no easy 
task. The war had shattered Italy’s 
economy; inflation was rampant, and the 
rate of unemployment was unusually 
high. Furthermore, this economic dis- 
order bred political instability, hunger, 
and despair, providing fertile ground for 
the expansion of communism on the 
peninsula. Eagerly and industriously, 
however, the Italian people under the 
astute political guidance of Alcide de 
Gasperi—the first Premier of the Italian 
Republic—set to work to rescue the suf- 
fering country from the brink of chaos. 

We can, incidentally, take pride that 
our aid program helped the Italians in 
their struggle to get back on their feet. 

In addition to achieving internal eco- 
nomic stability the infant Italian Re- 
public has gained prestige internation- 
ally. Italy became a partner in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
eagerly supported a policy directed to- 
ward military and economic integration 
with Western Europe. Again with 
United States assistance, under the Mu- 
tual Defense Act, Italy has equipped her 
army, navy, and air force with modern 
military equipment and material and has 
become an effective unit of the Western 
defense system. 


Today is the 10th anniversary of the 
birth of the Italian Republic. When 
one considers that Italy has achieved 
internal economic stability and inter- 
national recognition in these few years, 
it makes the story of her comeback even 
more astonishing. 

It is with intense pleasure that I join 
with all America in applauding Italy’s 


— progress on this anniversary 
ay. 
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Fred A. Seaton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, just a 
few days ago a distinguished citizen of 
my district and my home State of Ne- 
braska was selected as Secretary of the 
Interior. This appointment, tendered 
by the President, was enthusiastically 
and wholeheartedly received by those 
who know Fred Seaton and have worked 
closely with him. Likewise, it has been 
favorably received by the press, gener- 
ally, because of his splended record of 
public service to Nebraska, the Midwest, 
and our Nation. : 

Fred Seaton is a man of firm convic- 
tions—a loyal, conscientious, and capa- 
ble person who will perform in this job, 
as in any other, in a most commendable 
manner. This is an appropriate recog- 
nition of his caliber and ability. It isa 
signal honor for Nebraska—previously 
accorded to only two other outstanding 
Nebraskans, J. Sterling Morton and 
William Jennings Bryan. 

I urge all of you to read the editorial 
comment from the Washington Post. and 
the Washington Evening Star, as well 
as what the home folks think of Fred— 
from the two leading metropolitan 
newspapers of my district and Nebraska, 
the Lincoln Evening Journal and the 
Lincoln Star: 

[From the Washington Post of May 29, 1956] 
CHALLENGE IN INTERIOR 


President Eisenhower has used splendid 
discretion in nominating Fred A. Seaton 
to be the new Secretary of the Interior. Mr. 
Seaton is one of the most sensitive, progres- 
sive, and broad-gaged members of the Eisen- 
hower administration. He is admirably 
equipped to give the Department the sort of 
nondoctrinaire direction it needs in order to 
protect the Nation’s natural resources and 
provide for their judicious use. There is 
special reason for gratification because the 
President disregarded the pleadings to ap- 
point a mere replica of former Secretary 
McKay. 

Mr. Seaton, a liberal Republican who was 
among President Eisenhower’s early support- 
ers, was mentioned for Secretary of the In- 
terior after the 1952 election but reportedly 
declined the appointment at that time. That 
he enjoys the deep confidence of the Presi- 
dent has been shown by his role in the 
White House, where he has been an assistant 
in charge of administrative liaison. A Ne- 
braska newspaper publisher and stock raiser 
himself, he has served as a troubleshooter 
on agricultural problems and had a great deal 
to do wtih the soil-bank proposal. Previously 
he served .as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs, a post in which he demon- 
strated an awareness of the public interest 
in adequate information—an awareness 
which unfortunately has not been displayed 
at top levels in the Pentagon since he left. 
As interim Senator from Nebraska appointed 
after the death of Kenneth Wherry in 1951, 
Mr. Seaton voted his conscience without re- 
gard to political consequences. He flew back 


from Germany in order to vote against the 
McCarran internal security bill. 

Mr. Seaton can be relied upon to scrutinize 
carefully the charges of giveaway that have 
been leveled at tfihe Department of the In- 
terior. 


He also can be relied upon to have 
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little patience with the notion that the pro- 
tection of public resources against private 
encroachment is socialism. It will not be 
easy for him to remedy all the weaknesses in 
departmental administration under the 
regime of Secretary McKay or to disavow the 
narrow policies of his fellow Nebraskan, Un- 
der Secretary Clarence Davis. But Mr. Seaton 
will assuredly give the Department con- 
scientious, enlightened and responsive di- 
rection. We congratulate him and the Presi- 
dent on a fine appointment. 





[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
29, 1955] 


Secrerary SEATON 


It is doubtful that the President has made 
any appointment which has received more 
widespread approval than his choice of Fred 
A. Seaton to take over the hot spot in the 
Interior Department. 

At his May 9 press conference Mr. Eisen- 
hower, with a show of understatement, said 
there were difficulties in finding exactly 
the right man to succeed Secretary Douglas 
McKay, who left the Interior Department to 
go forth and give battle to Senator Wayne 
MorsE in Oregon. In turning to Mr. Seaton, 
however, the President has come about as 
close as possible to finding exactly the right 
man for this important and politically sensi- 
tive job. It is significant in this respect that 
Senator Morse is among those praising the 
appointment as a very good one. 

Although he is only 46 years old, Mr. Seaton 
has had a rich and varied experience. His 
background in his home State of Nebraska is 
that of newspaperman and cattle raiser. He 
came to the Senate by appointment after the 
death of Kenneth Wherry, and also served as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Af- 
fairs. Recently, as a White House deputy, he 
has served as a topnotch troubleshooter for 
the President. As liaison man with Congress, 
Mr. Seaton has been especially effective in the 
fight over the farm bill. 

If there is any dissatisfaction with the ap- 
pointment, it will be found in the more con- 
servative wing of the Republican Party. But 
Mr. Seaton is wholeheartedly committed to 
the Eisenhower brand of republicanism, and 
there is no doubt that he will battle faith- 
fully and effectively for the President’s pol- 
icies. And as a sort of extra dividend, his ad- 
vancement to the Interior Department post 
can be expected to blunt the Democratic po- 
litical assault on the so-called giveaway 
policies of his predecessor, 





[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Evening Journal 
of May 29, 1956] 


MorRE oR LESS PERSONAL: A CHAT WITH THE 
EpITor 


Fred Seaton, of Nebraska, is admirably 
qualified for the secretaryship of Interior. 
He knows the needs and aspirations of the 
West, and the realities of government and 
politics, and of course he is intimately in 
tune with President Eisenhower’s progres- 
sively conservative philosophy. 

His elevation to the Cabinet measurably 
strengthens the Eisenhower administration. 
Conservationists generally will acclaim it. 


SECRETARY SEATON 


The dispatches on the national news wires 
do not begin to suggest the extent of Fred 
Seaton’s qualifications for this tremendously 
important assignment. A successful busi- 
nessman, he is identified with not just one, 
but with 5 of the 17 reclamation States— 
having publishing interests in Nebraska, 
Kansas, South Dakota, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado. As such, he has participated actively 
in many phases of the development of the 
natural resources of the Plains, and for 
years has lent support to every sound con- 
servation cause. As a former United States 
Senator, who made his weight felt in a very 
short time on Capitol Hill, he has applied to 
each subsequent assignment a splendid un- 
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derstanding of the executive-legislative rela- 
tionship. As an assistant secretary of de- 
fense, to whom fell some top priority tasks 
of a non-publishable nature, and later as 
deputy assistant to the ‘President, he has 
demonstrated unusual administrative skill. 

In recent months, from his White House 
desk, Seaton actually has been performing 
in some respects as a sort of secretary of 
natural resources without portfolio, helping 
co-ordinate the resources functions of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and Defense Depart- 
ments. 

A trusted Eisenhower adviser from the 
very outset of the 1952 campaign, Seaton 
has handled an endless variety of ticklish 
problems with finesse and good judgment, 
from the Nixon flareup of 1952 to the farm 
problem of 1956, and has proved to be a 
shrewd, even brilliant, strategist. With the 
successful execution of each successive as- 
signment, he has grown steadily in stature 
and in the confidence of the President. 

Ike knows exactly what he is getting in the 
Cabinet—a moderate progressive of skill, 
judgment and complete integrity, and an 
energetic doer. 

Fred did not seek—or want—this job; it 
has come to him as a genuine surprise. It is 
of course a bitter personal disappointment 
to another splendid Nebraskan who has 
proved his mettle in Washington, drawing on 
his head a good deal of undeserved and 
unfair criticism. But Undersecretary of In- 
terior Clarence Davis proves his own stature 
again by his decision to stay on the job 
despite the disappointment. Seaton and 
the administration need his experience and 
talent. 

If anyone had “earned” the secretaryship, 
Davis probably had, having actually run the 
Department perhaps as much as Secretary 
McKay, having hammered together the Presi- 
dent’s report on water resources policy which 
even the most vociferous critics of McKay and 
Davis admit is a constructive document, and 
having sat in the Cabinet on many occasions. 
But he is too experienced in Government 
himself not to understand that you do not 
“earn” this particular position. He knows the 
peculiarly personal relationship between the 
President and his Cabinet, and the nature of 
the Cabinet as the President’s own personally 
chosen circle of advisers and administrators. 

This relationship, as much as his excellent 
qualifications, made Seaton a perfectly logi- 
cal choice. 





RaYMonpd A. MCCONNELL Jr. 





[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star of May 30, 
1956} 


Or MEN AND THINGS 
(By J. E. Lawrence) 


To our way of thinking, the President 
could not have made a happier selection for 
Secretary of the Interior than in his choice of 
Fred A. Seaton, Hastings publisher. We do 
not anticipate that Mr. Seaton will carry a 
flaming torch for public power. But at least 
he will know what it’s all about, his natural 
sympathies will be in the right direction, and 
he has the rugged courage to face up with 
realities. Foremost among the realities today 
is that the Department of the Interior needs 
the capable, competent hand of Seaton, re- 
inforced with the knowledge of the responsi- 
bilities of any Secretary of the Interior fully 
in tune with the times. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO HIM 


This is to extend heartiest congratulations 
to Mr. Seaton, native of Kansas, an adopted 
Nebraskan, and a man, we believe, with an 
enlightened forward-looking sense of public 
service. He has a job on his hands. We can 
be happier for Mr. Seaton than the new Sec- 
retary of the Interior can be for himself. An 
impression. has taken root among a very con- 
siderable number of people, particularly 
those living in the 17 reclamation States, 
that under the administration of former Sec- 
retary Douglas McKay, who resigned to par- 
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ticipate in the Oregon primary for a Senate 
seat now occupied by WAYNE Mokrs:g, reclama- 
tion policy has suffered. The great giveaway 
became a dinner table byword at altogether 
too many tables. While denials were many 
and on occasion vehement, the fact remains 
that there was a substantial feeling in this 
country that McKay and his two chief assist- 
ants, Clarence A. Davis, of Lincoln, and for- 
mer Governor Aandahl, of North Dakota, had 
reshaped power policy more to the liking of 
the private utilities. They were said to be 
the chief exponents of the partnership doc- 
trine—the partnership between Uncle Sam 
and the friendly electric companies, privately 
owned. And while the battle has not reached 
the boiling point, the fact is that any long- 
term thoughtful view of the program of con- 
servation of natural resources in this country 
inherently is stoutly opposed to turning over 
the Nation’s resources or spending the Na- 
tion’s tax money to add to private profit for 
private enterprise. Mr. Seaton naturally en- 
dorsed the partnership program—is yet to 
give it application. 

Mr. Seaton is more liberal, more enlight- 
ened and, we believe, closer to the heartbeat 
of the American people than Assistant Secre- 
tary Davis and possibly any other Republican 
Mr. Eisenhower could have chosen. Some 
steps may have been taken which are irrep- 
arable in their long-range consequences. 
We are in no position to pass judgment on 
that. And we recognize that these steps 
which we mentioned represent an honest 
difference in viewpoint and are open to criti- 
cism only on the basis of a conflicting philos- 
ophy with reference to the administration of 
the Department of Interior. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY BECKONS 


Nebraskans who know Mr. Seaton will 
rejoice at his selection. He ig a good man 
for the job. There are many tapelines to 
provide a measurement of him. He likes to 
work, is not afraid of long hours, grinding 
toil. If he chose, with his varied interest we 
believe Mr. Seaton could hoist his feet upon 
the desk in front of him, lean back, and take 
it easy. A great many men would choose 
that pattern if they occupied his place, in- 
stead of throwing themselves into the throb- 
bing, punishing millrace which is Washing- 
ton official life, its headaches, its sacrifices, 
and#its physical burdens. Yet above it all, 
Mr. Seaton’s appointment opens the door to 
him for signal service to the American peo- 
ple. In the development of river basin plan- 
ning, the battle against floods, the expansion 
of irrigation so vital in this western country, 
the preservation of the forests and the care 
of the national parks—in this and in untold 
other matters Mr. Seaton has the opportunity 
for outstanding, unselfish public service. 

We do not anticipate that he will be a cru- 
sader filled with the zeal and enthusiasm 
of one with a holy mission, but we have every 
confidence that he will turn out to be a most 
welcome replacement for Secretary McKay. 
This is to express a fervent wish for his fine 
success and faith that his vision will be clear- 
cut, his good right arm strong and purpose- 
ful. 





The Late Alben W. Barkley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 
Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following resolutions 
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adopted April 30, 1956, at the regular 
meeting of the Democratic League of 
Delaware: 

MEMORIAL 

At the regular meeting of the Democratic 
League of Delaware held Monday, April 30, 
1956, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Resolved, That as members of the Demo- 
cratic League of Delaware we record this 
expression of our sorrow at the death on 
Monday, April 30, 1956, of our fellow mem- 
ber, Alben W. Barkley. 

“His long and unselfish service both to 
the Government of the United States and 
to the Democratic Party made him known, 
respected and loved by all who hold dear 
the finest traditions of our American way 
of life. His vigorous and tireless efforts to 
further these traditions will ever live as 
one of the outstanding glories of the demo- 
cratic ideal. Though we have lost his 
sparkling companionship and though his 
eloquent voice is now forever stilled, yet 
shall his memory live in our hearts as the 
symbol of the best of American initiative, 
political courage and moral force. 

“Resolved, That we extend to his family 
our most heartfelt sympathy in their be- 
reavement, and that a copy of this memorial 
resolution be sent to them.” 

For the Democratic League of Delaware: 

Joun J. CirarKe, President. 
JoHN A. HULL, 

W. R. Srewarrt, Sr., 

Harris O. BuNEL, 

Frank T. Dickerson, Secretary. 





The Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
formal presentation speech of Mr. Her- 
man A. Bayern, American provost of the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation, 
given on Monday, April 16, 1956, at which 
time the Eloy Alfaro grand cross and 
citation were bestowed on the Honorable 
Carmine G. DeSapio, secretary of state of 
New York and Democratic national 
committeeman from New York, in the 
New York Times Building in New York 
City. I also include the acceptance 
speech of Mr. DeSapio: 

Mr. BAYERN. I am delighted to have the 
honor, as American provost of the Eloy Alfaro 
International Foundation, to confer upon 
you, Carmine DeSapio, the jewel of the foun- 
dation, in view of the fact that I have here- 
tofore, 2 years ago, given you the citation 
of this famous foundation. 

The late General Alfaro served 10 years as 
President of Ecuador at the turn of the cen- 
tury. This foundation was created to per- 
petuate his memory, not as President, nor as 
general, but as one who strove all his life 
to bring to his fellow men in Latin America 
the blessings of medical care and education, 
and liberty, and peace. ; 

In this tradition, you, Mr. DeSapio, have 
labored. As chairman of the Democratic 
Committee of New York County, as nationai 
committeeman from the State of New York, 
and as secretary of state, you have advanced 
the liberal causes of this country. By your 
astute political leadership you have led in 
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electing the Honorable Robert F. Wagner as 
the mayor of New York and Hon. Avereil 
Harriman as Governor of the State of New 
York, and, who knows, you may succeed in 
electing a President in 1956. 

For these activities, so close to the spirit 
and purposes of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation, we are pleased to confer upon 
you the foundation's jewel, and I now call 
on Mrs. Elaine Verdi Greenspan to pin this 
jewel on our distinguished guest of honor. 

You now join a goodly company—President 
Eisenhower, former President Truman, Gen- 
eral of the Armies Douglas MacArthur, Mayor 
Wagner, and Commissioner Robert Moses. 

Mr. DeSario. I am deeply grateful and 
greatly honored to receive the grand cross 
and citation of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation. I shall always cherish this hon- 
or and regard it as an inspiration to accele- 
rate my efforts toward promoting the ideals 
of democracy so well championed by Eloy 
Alfaro. Thank you. 





Remarks of Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of 
New Jersey, Third Anniversary Dinner 
Herbert J. Pascoe Educational Scholar- 
ship Foundation of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following address made by 
Gov.. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, 
at the third anniversary dinner of the 
Herbert J. Pasco Educational Scholar- 
ship Foundation of New Jersey: 

It is a pleasure for me to meet with the 
Barbers” Association of New Jersey on an 
occasion where they are both honoring a 
good friend, and at the same time doing 
something constructive for a New Jersey 
community. I confess that I did not know 
until this invitation was extended to me 
what the Herbert J. Pascoe Educational 
Scholarship Foundation of New Jersey was. 
I assume that my lack of knowledge would 
be shared by a great many others in the 
State, and I assume they would also be as 
surprised and pleased as I was to discover 
what the aim and purpose of your founda- 
tion is. 

There are many ways in which we can 
honor our friends. We can give them gold 
watches and hope that either the watches 
will run well, or will have enough loan value 
te help a man who later falls into trouble. 
We can give him a big dinner, and hope 
that the indigestion he suffers will be some- 
what relieved by a feeling of warmth and 
good fellowship on the part of those who 
sponsored the affair. We can even erect a 
statue in a public square, hoping that the 
effect of the weather and the elements, not 
to mention the pigeons, will leave something 
of the spirit we sought to honor in this way. 
Lastly, we can present him with a scroll in- 
scribed by hundreds of persons whose names 
are not well known to him, and trust that 
in spite of the bad handwriting, he will 
realize how much he is esteemed by other 
people. 

It seems to me that this foundation has 
taken a much more practical way of honor- 
ing @ person who had a foresight in what 
he was attempting to do for public educa- 
tion in our State. Today, talk of high real 
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estate taxes is heard everywhere, but we 
should realize that if it had not been for 
the efforts of Pascoe and others like him, 
the situation would be far worse. 

Prior to the passage of the Pascoe bills on 
education in 1947, almost the entire amount 
of State aid for education was provided by 
a State school tax levied on local real estate. 
The revenue from this tax was turned in to 
the State treasurer and 90 percent of it was 
returned to the local districts on what was 
presumed to be a kind of equalization for- 
mula. The effect, however, was simply to 
put another tax on real property which al- 
ready bore almost the complete load for the 
financing of education in New Jersey. It 
was largely through the leadership of Herbert 
J. Pascoe that the idea of State aid for 
education based on general State revenues 
derived from other than real property taxes 
became a possibility. While those first sums 
appropriated, actually $13 million, seem 
rather small in contrast to the more than 
$76 million of State school aid which we will 
distribute to iocal districts in the next 
school year, they represented an important 
change in the concept of local and State 
government. 

We were stating in this legislation the 
very practical principle that not all chil- 
dren had a minimum educational opportu- 
nity. As the years have passed we had con- 
tinued to give some aid to all school districts 
and to help in greater proportion, those dis- 
tricts where children suffer in their educa- 
tional opportunities because there is not 
sufficient wealth to support an adequate 
program. 

It takes more than money or buildings to 
provide the kind of education we want for 
our young people. It takes a good teacher 
who is well trained. It has been said that 
mo one can measure the ultimate influence 
of our good teachers, or can calculate how 
many lives they affect in their period of 
service. As I speak, I am sure everyone of 
you can remember a fine teacher you had 
somewhere during your school days and the 
help and tnsptration you received from that 
person. The purpose of your foundation is 
to provide scholarshtps for future teachers 
who might otherwise not be attracted to the 
profession. In doing this you are really 
affecting the lives of thousands of young 
people who will pass through the schools 
in the generations ahead. What could be a 
more fitting memorial for a person who is 
so interested in education when the watches 
have ceased to run, when the dinners are 
gone and forgotten, and when the statues 
are shaky on their pedestals, the living me- 
morial to Herbert J. Pascoe will continue in 
the lives of the teachers and the students 
whom they teach because of your gratitude 
to this outstanding citizen. I hope that your 
work will prosper and that through the suc- 
cess of your efforts more and more fine 
young people will enter this important 
career to the benefit of all the boys and 
girls in New Jersey. 





The Port of Hampton Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
more progressive port in the world than 
that of Hampton Roads, which serves 
my district. It is not only the world’s 
greatest natural harbor, but it is blessed 
by a community that recognizes its im- 
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portance in the economic life of the 
world. 

The port of Hampton Roads has 
served the Nation well in peace and in 
war. It is with a great deal of pride 
that I observe the increasing activity in 
our harbor year after year. It is attain- 
ing that position of preeminence in our 
Nation’s foreign commerce which its fa- 
cilities, its economic advantages, and the 
leadership of its people so richly justify. 

Mr. H. M. Thompson, executive vice 
president of the Hampton Roads Mari- 
time Association, has for many years 
done a magnificent work in carrying for- 
ward the interest of our maritime com- 
munity. Recently he made a most il- 
luminating and comprehensive address 
on the history and growth of maritime 
trade in the port of Hampton Roads. 
That address is reprinted below. I feel 
sure it will be of much interest to my 
colleagues—those who represent mari- 
time districts may find it challenging 
and those who represent inland districts 
will recognize that the port of Hampton 
Roads offers economic advantages to 
their constituents who are now, or subse- 
quently may be engaged in foreign trade. 
ApDpDRESS BY Harry M. THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE 

VICE PRESIDENT, HAMPTON ROADS MARITIME 

ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE PPOPELLER CLUB, 

Port or NoRFOLK, APRIL 26, 1956 


I have been asked to speak to you today 
on the history of the development of the 
maritime trade of Hampton Roads. It’s an 
impressive sounding title—and a big order. 
But I am not like the old fellow who said he 
had lived almost 80 years and had seen a 
lot of changes, and that he was agin ’em all. 
I’ve seen a lot of changes, too, but I am for 
most of them—because they represent prog- 
ress. And so I shall try to recall for you 
a few things that some of you may be too 
young to remember, and the rest of you may 
wish you were. 

Many things and many people have con- 
tributed to the development of the great 
port of Hampton Roads that we know today. 
It is my opinion that in any attempt to 
review the efforts and causes that have led to 
its present stature we must go back a great 
many years, because I believe, as did the 
old blue-nosed down-East Yankee skipper 
who considered himself something of a 
philosopher, that “everything that happens 
in this world is because of a previous rela- 
tion.” 

So, with your indulgence, I will try to go 
back half a century, to the year 1906, when 
I began my career in the shipping business 
in Hampton Roads. 

At that time the business of the port was 
almost entirely coastwise. I entered the em- 
ploy of one of the larger and more important 
coastwise steamer lines. This company op- 
erated a fleet of seven steamships between 
Norfolk and New York, a dozen or more 
steamboats to points in Virginia, and a fleet 
of harbor tugs, barges, and lighters. The 
Merchants and Miners had regular service to 
Boston and Providence, the Clyde Line ‘to 
Philadelphia, the Norfolk and Washington 
Line to Washington, and the Baltimore 
Steam Packet and Chesapeake Steamship 
Co., known as the Old and New Bay Lines, 
to Baltimore. There was one small line op- 
erating through the inland waterway to 
North Carolina. 

These coastwise steamer lines were suc- 
cessful largely because of a differential rate 
situation which obtained, and in connection 
with several dispatch routes to the South- 
east and Central West, such as the Cumber- 
land Gap Dispatch; Virginia; Tennessee and 
Georgia Airline; and the Kanawha Dispatch. 
These rates extended as far west as Chicago 
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and Denver, and south to Birmingham and 
Atlanta, and provided a nucleus of the car- 
goes which made it profitable for these ships 
to operate, rather than the port-to-port 
cargoes, which never aggregated a great deal 
in total tonnage. 

The coastwise lines, and the trade they 
represented, served their time and age, and 
made an important contribution to the de- 
velopment of the port. 

The automobile was still in its infancy. 
Trucks represented no threat to established 
transportation. Rail service of course was 
available, but, between certain points, steam- 
ers were the only means of transportation. 
Perhaps some of you saw an article in the 
Ledger about a week ago, in the 40-year-ago 
column, that a party traveling by automobile 
fought mud all day long in a drive to Rich- 
mond, and on arriving there, shipped the 
car back to Norfolk by steamer and came 
home themselves by train. 

Since the port business was primarily 
coastwise, we find Norfolk’s waterfront still 
lined with old wharf structures that were 
designed especially to serve this business, 
beginning at the foot of East Main Street 
and extending all along the Blizabeth River, 
to what is now Fort Norfolk. 

The Norfolk & Western coal terminals at 
Lamberts Point were placed in operation in 
1885; those of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Newport News 8 years later, 1893; and the 
Virginian, the last to establish at Hampton 
Roads, opened its Sewells Point terminals in 
1909. 

Somewhere before 1900 the Norfolk & 
Western built two piers at Lamberts Point, 
which were used for handling overseas mer- 
chandise, but these have practically disap- 
peared. One is now used as a layup berth. 

On the Portsmouth side, the Seaboard Air 
Line constructed wharves just above and 
below the ferry slip. The Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Southern Railway had wharves at 
Pinners Point. The Coast Line pier was used 
exclusively for coastwise business, but the 
Southern operated two coaséwise piers, and 
one, now known as Pier 4, for overseas busi- 
ness. 

The Security Docks in Atlantic City were 
built about 1912 or 1913, but were never used 
extensively as waterfront facilities. Ad- 
jacent to these docks were some smaller 
wharves and facilities of various types, and 
then came the Cotton Docks, where for many 
years a compress was operated. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio piers of course 
have been in use for a long time. The coal 
terminals were opened for business in 1893, 
and the merchandise terminals go back a 
year further, to 1892. Piers 5 and 6 were 
burned and rebuilt in 1898. Pier 8, destroyed 
by fire in December 1944, was rebuilt in 73 
days. One wharf, which no longer exists, 
Pier A, was used by the smaller passenger 
vessels which operated to Richmond, Smith- 
field, Battery Park, etc. 

At one time the C. & O. operated two grain 
elevators at Newport News, but these were 
later Gestroyed by fire, elevator A in 1917, 
and B in 1933. 

Although we had a wonderful harbor then 
as now, and I remember we did just as much 
bragging about it, the port did not develop 
too rapidly prior to World War I. However, 
our coal business was important. The record 
shows that 50 years ago our coal dumpings 
were almost 7 million tons annually, and by 
1918 had grown to 18 million. We were 
growing as a cotton port, with exports of 
500,000 bales a year. By the early twenties, 
our tobacco business was approximately 
225,000 hogsheads a year. With the opening 
of the Panama Canal to commercial business 
in 1914, and the resultant trade with the 
Pacific coast, particularly lumber, new im- 
petus was given to our port business. The 
coastwise trade showed steady and consist- 
ent gains. Overseas business was relatively 
unimportant, but a limited number of ves- 
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sels were operated in this trade from both 
Norfolk and Newport News. 

The first record of a Hampton Roads over- 
seas steamship line appears somewhere be- 
tween 1895 and 1897, when Furness, Withy & 
Co. operated a line for the C. & O. Railway to 
London and Liverpool. The names of the 
ships were typically Virginian—Shenandoah, 
Rappahannock, Kanawha, Chickahomany, 
Appomattoz, Rapidan, and Greenbrier. This 
service, and the ships, later were acquired by 
Furness. 

In keeping with the times, just prior to 
World War I, Norfolk City came to a realiza- 
tion of the potentials of its port, and began 
to plan toward a development of its overseas 
business. It acquired property at Sewells 
Point—formerly held by the old Norfolk 
Country Club—and actually began the erec- 
tion of a pier. 

Then came World War I: 

The Government took over this property 
and constructed two piers on it—which are 
now the Army Supply Base—or the Hampton 
Roads Army Terminal. I believe World War 
I first showed us what the port was capable 
of—and we began to plan for hn orderly 
growth—and time and events have since 
proved the wisdom of this course. 

When the war was over, and thoughts could 
once more turn to normal events, the city of 
Norfolk continued its plans to establish Nor- 
folk as a world port, and created the Norfolk 
port commission, of which the late Barton 
Myers was chairman. The Port Commission 
acquired a site at Sewells Point upon which 
ultimately piers A and B, and the grain ele- 
vator were built. Soon after the war, the 
port commission employed Arthur King, 
whom many of you will remember, as Nor- 
folk’s first port director. Mr. King had gained 
considerable distinction in the Armed Forces 
during the war, and also valuable experience 
as manager of the Canton Terminals in Bal- 
timore—and he immediately put all of this 
to work for the port of Norfolk. The port 
commission was an important factor in stim- 
ulating business. 

Under its program, one of the first develop- 
ments was a movement of export tobacco out 
of Hampton Roads which had previously 
moved almost entirely out of northern ports. 
While we had earlier developed a coastwise 
tobacco business, this commodity had never 
been exported from this port. 

The importance of imports was not over- 
looked, and many of the commodities which 
were attracted to the port at that time, still 
are important in our import trade today: 
Logs, paper, Turkish tobacco, burlap and 
bagging, cotton and fibers. 

The Norfolk Port Commission was able to 
persuade the railroads to extend the service 
of the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line by 
utilizing the tracks of the Virginian Rail- 
way to the east side of the Elizabeth River, 
thus providing shipside deliveries with ab- 
sorption privileges to the terminals located 
on the Norfolk side—the Army Base, Sewells 
Point, and so forth. This was a very impor- 
tant factor in the development of the port, 
as it largely obviated the necessity of expen- 
sive lighterage in Norfolk Harbor. 

About this same time, the wharfage charge 
was eliminated against vessels loading and 
discharging. 

Following close on the war’s end, it became 
apparent that there was a need for facilities 
through which to ship materials and sup- 
plies to rehabilitate Europe. This was caus- 
ing serious congestion at the northern ports, 
and an opportunity appeared to move some of 
these cargoes through this port. The Norfolk 
Port Commission, in 1919, through a lease 
arrangement with the United States Shipping 
Board, began what continued for nearly 10 
years, the operation of the Army base as a 
commercial overseas terminal, using the sup- 
porting warehouses for transit and other 


storage purposes. 
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At Newport News, an extensive group of 
war-built warehouses on the C. & O. tracks 
at Morrison were placed in commercial op- 
eration by the Hiden interests. These op- 
erated under switching arrangements to and 
from the piers, and provided the practical 
equivalent of waterfront storage. 

These warehouses had been operated dur- 
ing World War I in conjunction with the 
Hampton Roads Port of Embarkation, which 
during Worid War I—as was the case in 
World War Il—was headquartered at New- 
port News. 

When the Norfolk municipal terminals at 
Sewells Point were built in 1922-23, the city 
entered into a lease arrangement with the 
late Harvey Miller of Philadelphia (who was 
represented here for many years by Jimmy 
Moore), and the Shipping Board, for the 
joint operation of the Army base and the 
Sewells Point terminals, Later the city with- 
drew from the actual operation of the termi- 
nal and the Harvy Miller operation continued 
until the Army base contract was given to 
another concern, and the Sewells Point ter- 
minals transferred to the Norfolk & Western 
Railway. 

When the country found itself with a sur- 
plus of war-built ships following the close 
of World War I, these were placed on various 
trade routes where cargo was available—un- 
der the terms of the Shipping Act of 1920— 
and this really gave the port its start in the 
overseas steamship business. As the busi- 
ness developed, of course, foreign-flag lines 
entered the picture to meet the competition, 
and regularly scheduled services were estab- 
lished. Today, a majority of the important 
American and foreign-flag lines serve Hamp- 
ton Roads on frequent schedules. 

The American merchant marine received 
its second “shot in the arm” with the enact- 
ment of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
sponsored by the late Judge Otis Bland, of 
Newport News. This provided a definite 
method of subsidizing American-flag vessels, 
both from a construction and operation 
standpoint. This bill and its later amend- 
ments have without doubt encouraged Amer- 
ican capital and ingenuity to engage in the 
shipping business. The result is 1,073 active 
and 2,158 inactive ships, or a total of 3,231 
ships in the American merchant marine— 
with vessels of the type of the United States, 
America, Constitution, and Independence 
carrying the flag of the United States into the 
ports of the world. This, of course, has had 
an important effect upon all ports—Hampton 
Roads included. 

The ambition for a home-owned line was 
realized in 1928, with the inauguration of 
service to the United Kingdom and North- 
ern Europe by the American-Hampton 
Roads Line. A few years later—the Balti- 
more Mail Line inaugurated direct freight 
and passenger service between Hampton 
Roads and ports in France and Germany on 
a weekly basis. This service later was ex- 
tended to England. 

Even with the concerted and effective ef- 
fort that has been made to develop the port 
and its commerce, it is only fair to say that 
some of the port’s most important and most 
lucrative business—and that which has con- 
tributed most to its growth—has been the 
result of favoring economic conditions. 

Our overseas business came about largely 
because the Shipping Board found itself with 
surplus ships after the First World War. 

Our tremendous oil business is the result 
of a transformation of coal-burning ships 
to oil, and later the introduction of diesels, 
and the tremendous increase in domestic 
consumption of petroleum products. 

Our ore business is the result of increased 
production of steel in the United States, and 
the development of iron-ore deposits in vari- 
ous parts of the world—because of a fear of 
exhaustion of iron-ore deposits in the Mesabi 
Range. 
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Our grain business is primarily the result 
of advantageous lease arrangements made 
with one of the country’s largest grain deal- 
ers, supplemented by the fact that the fa- 
cility was available in the port. 

Our more recent export coal business, 
which has placed the port in first place 
among Atlantic Coast ports in export ton- 
nage, is the result of improved economic 
conditions abroad. 

Even the two world wars, which have been 
in our time, have had their part in the de- 
velopment of our port—because each time 
the port has risen to the emergency, and 
each time, it has demonstrated its potential 
for efficient operation—and port interests 
have been spurred into greater effort. 

When World War II came along practi- 
cally all normal operations ceased, and the 
entire facilities of the port were devoted to 
the winning of the war. However, port plan- 
ning continued, and my own organization, 
though it lent its full aid to the war effort, 
had a Postwar Planning Committee that did 
some very important work—and many of 
the plans made in that committee have since 

come realities, and are helping Hampton 
Roads to make a name for itself. 

In World War II, as in World War I, the 
United States engaged in an all-out ship- 
building program to meet its war needs and 
those of the Allies. Vessels of the Liberty 
and Victory types were rapidly placed into 
operation, as had the Lake and Hog Island 
types in the First War. But again—after the 
war—surplus: 

Here, however, it is evident that we have 
profited by past experience, because these 
ships are receiving much better care than 
their counterparts in World WarI. The 83d 
Congress made provision to keep many of 
them in usable condition. Large numbers 
have been used to store grain. The Govern- 
ment has also continued a program designed 
to assist in providing new vessels for the 
American merchant marine. In addition, ex- 
tensive ship replacement programs are un- 
derway by several private lines. 

Backtracking a little bit, it may be said 
that the economic and physical change that 
has come about in the Southern Branch of 
the Elizabeth River exemplifies that of the 
entire area. Years ago, the Southern Branch 
was lined with sawmills, but as the timber 
was cut back from the port area, naturally, 
the point was reached where it was no longer 
profitable to bring lumber from southeastern 
Virginia and North Carolina into this area 
for processing—and these sawmills gradu- 
ally disappeared. 

The next business to emerge into prom- 
inence was the fertilizer mixing and dis- 
tributing industry. This came about at a 
time when foreign materials were used 
largely in the manufacture of fertilizers, 
and waterfront facilities were necessary be- 
cause the material was brought in by ship. 

Another business that goes back a long 
time in this community is wood preserving. 
The old Norfolk Creosoting Co., now operated 
by Eppinger and Russell, was one of the 
first plants of its kind to be established in 
the United States. 

Later, with the introduction of oil for 
commercial, residential, and marine purposes, 
many of the larger petroleum companies 
acquired sites on the Southern Branch, 
where they located tank farms for the stor- 
age and distribution of petroleum products. 

The Southern Branch has been deepened 
from 22 feet to care for this changing indus- 
try, and now has a draft of 35 feet through- 
out its length. 

A few ship repair yards are located on the 
Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River, but 
this area never has gained the prominence, 
from an industrial or economic standpoint, 
that the Southern Branch has. There are 
two reasons for this. The first is that it 
lacks proper railroad connections—although 
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it is crossed by the Virginian & Belt Line 
pretty well up the branch—but the second, 
and primary reason, is because the entire 
area is surrounded by residential develop- 
ments which, of course, hamper industrial 
development. 

The value of industry to port commerce is 
something that cannot be overestimated. A 
majority of our local manufacturers depend 
upon shipping for the receipt of raw mate- 
rials and the distribution of finished prod- 
ucts. As an example, one industry, located 
in the port area in recent years, is importing 
nearly 500,000 tons of raw materials annu- 
ally, and shipping out more than 10,000 car- 
loads of freight a year over local railroads. 

An oil refinery rapidly nearing completion 
at Yorktown and another projected at West 
Norfolk will not only materally round out 
our industrial structure, but will give tre- 
mendous impetus to the business of the port. 

Any consideration of port activity must 
by all means take into account the extensive 
shipbuilding and repair facilities located in 
Hampton Roads. The world’s largest private 
shipyard is located at Newport News. Here 
vessels of the type of the United States and 
Forrestal are among the latest to come off 
the ways, but they are all descendants of old 
hull No. 1, built in 1890, small tugboat—stiil 
in operation in Hampton Roads—the J. Alvah 
Clark. It is said that you could place 145 
vessels the size of the Alvah Clark on the 
deck of the Forrestal. 

At Norfolk, extensive ship repair facili- 
ties—which were materially augmented dur- 
ing World War IIl—provide splendid service 
on this side of Hampton Roads. There is 
available at both Norfolk and Newport News 
equipment capable of handling underwater 
work on vessels of any size. 

Other factors which have contributed to 
the growth of the port are the railroads— 
steamship lines—freight forwarders—cus- 
tomhouse brokers, and others who have 
provided services, and through their ex- 
tensive connections in this country and 
abroad—carried on effective solicitation 
programs. 

Equally important to the smooth opera- 
tion of the port are the ship-repair yards, 
tugboat companies, fueling stations, fresh 
water suppliers, stevedoring concerns, ship 
chandlers, ship watching firms, pilots, con- 
sular representative, marine surveyors and 
underwriters’ agents, banks, etc. The gen- 
erally satisfactory labor relations which have 
obtained in the port over the years deserve 
special mention. 

There has been a tremendous growth in 
port business—and a material strengthening 
of port facilities and services—at Hampton 
Roads in recent years. A great upsurge has 
occurred in the overseas coal traffic. Grain 
exports reached an all-time high last year. 
Imports of residual fuel oil, ore, gypsum 
rock, are impressive. General cargo com- 
modities are becoming more and more im- 
portant and diversified in both the export 
and import trades. Hampton Roads ts con- 
tinuing in first place among Atlantic coast 
ports in export tonnage. Import ton- 
nages are moving upward. 

Pier N, one of the finest piers of the At- 
lantic coast, was placed in operation by the 
Norfolk & Western in 1947. Extensive ad- 
ditions have been made to its warehouses 
at Sewells Point. Further additions are 
planned at Lamberts Point. 

The Southern Railway has recently com- 
pleted a dredging program at its piers 2 and 
4 at Pinners Point (Southern Tidewater 
Terminals). 

The Virginian has in advance planning a 
#2 million expansion of its pier facilities 
at Sewells Point. 

Ore facilities are being made available at 
Newport News by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Esso Standard Oil has placed in operation a 
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bunker oil terminal on the Newport News 
waterfront, which will permit fueling of 
ships while loading or discharging at C. &. O. 
piers. 

The storage capacity of the grain eleva- 
tor has been more than doubled in the past 
few years. A marine leg for discharging 
grain direct from vessels has been added. 

Extensive additions have been made to 
the coal handling facilities at both Norfolk 
and Newport News. 

The vessel movement at Hampton Roads 
last year was the highest on record. More 
than 7,000 vessels called at the port. Ex- 
ports exceeded 31 million tons—practically 
double those of 1954. Imports advanced 
from 2,600,000 to 4,388,000 tons. Customs 
receipts increased almost $414 million. 

One of the most important things that 
has occurred, however, has been the impetus 
given to the development of the port 
through an awakening by the people of the 
community—and as a matter of fact, the 
people of the State of Virginia—to the im- 
portance of the port to the economy of the 
entire State. A realization that the pros- 
perity of Virginia’s ports is important to 
the prosperity of all of Virginia. 

And so—in 1948, the Norfolk Port Au- 
thority was created, to stimulate business 
for the port of Norfolk. 

Shortly thereafter, the Virginia State Ports 
Authority—which was originally created by 
the General Assembly of Virginia in 1923 
as the Hampton Roads Port Commission, 
later operating as the State Port Authority 
of Virginia, and still later, as the Virginia 
Division of Ports—was reorganized along 
much broader lines, with more adequate 
support—having for its objective the de- 
velepment of all Virginia ports—and under 
the leadership of Admiral Clark is doing a 
splendid job. It maintains soliciting of- 
fices at strategic points in this country and 
abroad. 

More recently port commissions have been 
formed at Newport News and Portsmouth. 

The Maritime Association, the oldest port 
organization in Hampton Roads, was organ- 
ized soon after World War I, and in the 
years since, as most of you know, has made 
important contributions to the growth of 
the port, and provided valuable services for 
the shipping people. 

It has been successful in securing many 
harbor improvements, improvements to 
steamship services, improvements to port 
facilities. 

It endeavors to keep port services, charges, 
customs, regulations, and practices of every 
character in line with those of competitive 
ports. To insure a fair and equitable ad- 
ministration of the numerous Government 
regulations that affect shipping, it keeps 
in close touch with all legislation affecting 
ships and shipping, and takes appropriate 
action in each case—strongly supporting 
that which appears beneficial—and opposing 
with equal vigor that which is felt to be 
detrimental to the shipping industry. 

It maintains a close liaison between the 
military and commercial interests in the 
port, and at Hampton Roads the military is 
an important factor. 

Included in its service to members is an 
extensive ship reporting service, which not 
only includes current reports on vessel arriv- 
als and sailings at Cape Henry, but expected 
arrivals, and, other pertinent information 
concerning the movement of ships in the 

ort. 
Port statistics compiled and disseminated 
by the association provide a valuable basis 
for studies of port business. 


It publishes a port annual which ranks 
high among such publications. By means 
of this annual, information on the port, and 
its facilities and services, are placed in the 
hands of those directly concerned—ship own- 
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ers and operators—and shippers and receiv- 
ers of cargoes—around the world. 

Among its more recent accomplishments 
has been the disposal area at Craney Island. 
This will materially facilitate dredging in 
Hampton Roads and the harbors of Norfolk 
and Newport News for many years to come. 

A new belt line bridge—now under con- 
struction—was long advocated by the asso- 
ciation. 

The deepening of the channel of the 
southern branch has been one of the projects 
of the organization for 30 years. 

Also high on its agenda is the improve- 
ment of the Thimble Shoal Channel, the 
widening of the Norfolk Channel off the 
naval base, and additional anchorage space 
off Lamberts Point. 

Going back to the early days, it was instru- 
mental in the location of the United States 
Public Health Service Hospital on Hampton 
Boulevard. 

There is one other thing I would like to 
mention—and that is, the Maritime Associa- 
tion was, in part, responsible for the forma- 
tion of the Propeller Club in this port. 
Back in the middle twenties, there was a 
strong movement to organize a club within 
the Maritime Association, where the ship- 
ping fraternity could meet and discuss mu- 
tual problems, and for social contact, and 
working from this idea, we cooperated closely 
with the late Joe Godwin in organizing this 
club. 

At the present time our organization is 
headed by Barron Black, prominent admi- 
ralty attorney. We number among our mem- 
bers outstanding firms in shipping in the 
entire port area—as well as firms and indi- 
viduals in the ports to the north of us. Our 
directors and committees are well qualified 
to direct the important affairs that affect 
this growing port. 

It is expected that the association will be 
housed in its own building in the very near 
future. This will serve to stabilize the 
organization in the community, and will en- 
able it to perform a more comprehensive 
service for its members. 

When we think back over the years about 
the port, many names come to mind. Names 
of men who have made important contribu- 
tions that will be remembered for years to 
come: Capt. J. D. Wood, onetime mayor of 
Norfolk, who developed the tugboat busi- 
ness onto a workable basis. Capt. W. R. 
Boutwell, of the Virginia Pilot Association, 
who 30 years ago visualized Hampton Roads 
with a tunnel from Old Point to Willoughby; 
the Craney Island disposal area completed; 
a bridge across the James River—all of which 
are now becoming realities. To Barton 
Myers, chairman of the Norfolk Port Com- 
mission, goes a great deal of credit for the 
development of our port facilities and serv- 
ices; T. 8S. Southgate, who developed South- 
gate Terminals, and William Holmes Davis, 
one of the early presidents of the Maritime 
Association, who foresaw the growth of the 
cargo business of the port. 

At Newport News, P. W. Hiden and Homer 
Ferguson were outstanding port figures—and 
no discussion of this character would be 
complete without naming my good friend, 
the late Mr. A. B. Schwartzkopf, who coined 
the phrase, “The port’s the thing,” and who 
served as president of the Maritime Associa- 
tion for two decades—and many others. 

I believe you will agree that the growth 
of the ports of Hampton Roads is a culmi- 
nation of many years of effort—by many 
pecple—all fired by a common ambition— 
a greater Hampton Roads. 

When we can look backward with pride, 
we can look forward with confidence. There- 
fore, in conclusion, I salute those who have 
labored for the port in the years that are 
gone—and with you—place my trust in the 
younger men now at the wheel. God willing, 
nothing can stop Hampton Roads’ progress. 
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Preventing Parched Acres 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude as part of my remarks an article 
by Robert E. Struthers, agricultural 
economist, Denver, Colo., taken from the 
Reclamation Era: 

PREVENTING PARCHED ACRES 
(By Robert E. Struthers) 


For the third consecutive year, Colorado- 
Big Thompson project supplemental irriga- 
tion water in 1955 spelled the difference 
between success and failure of crops in many 
parts of northeastern Colorado. 

Drought began in 1953, the same year when 
project construction, started in 1937, reached 
the stage of permitting delivery of large 
quantities of western slop water diverted 
through the Alva B. Adams Tunnel. 

By 1954, the project was ready with water 
to combat what had become the most se- 
vere drought Colorado farmers ever expe- 
rienced. The 301,000 acre-feet of project 
water used in that year meant an estimated 
$22 million boost in crop value. 

The drought cycle continued into the 1955 
season—again calling for emergency water 
delivery from the project storage system. 
The 240,000 acre-feet of transmountain 
water furnished in 1955 represented one- 
third of the total surface irrigation water in 
the area served by the Northern Colorado 
Water Conservancy District. And it likewise 
accounted for one-third of $51,210,000 in 
erops, or $17 million. 

Normal inflow to the district averages about 
900,000 acre-feet annually. By the reuse of 
return flows, this initial supply is multiplied 
to the extent that actual measured diversions 
throughout the district total 2,200,000 acre- 
feet. Another half million acre-feet are sup- 
plied by well irrigation, all of which arises 
out of the initial inflow. . 

The average supplement to be provided by 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project is esti- 
mated at 257,000 acre-feet. Approximately 
the same rate of recurrence is expected of 
this water, and the beneficial effects will thus 
be felt throughout the district as well as in 
the areas of initial application. 

The project is expected to furnish about 22 
percent of the district’s annual supply. In 
1954, however, the project water was 45 per- 
cent of the supply and in 1955 it was 34 
percent. 

Availability was even more important in 
1955 than quantity. Throughout the un- 
usually dry spring months project water was 
heavily used. For the season the Colorado- 
Big Thompson supplied 58 percent of the 
stored water used. 

The same drought conditions that multi- 
plied the uses at the same time prevented re- 
plenishment of storage. At the end of the 
year the 804,000 acre-feet of project storage 
eapacity contained only 239,000 acre-feet of 
water. As the spring of 1956 approached, 
however, a heavy snow pack in the mountains 
held forth hope that total storage may in- 
crease even while full demands are met for 
supplemental irrigation water. 

The water content of snow on the Colo- 
rado River drainage above Granby Reservoir, 
the project's main storage, was 160 percent of 
the 20-year average at the end of January. 
Should the rains be scant and the suns hot 
again in the summer of 1956, there still is as- 
surance that near adequate supplies will be 
available for the district and the seven towns 
served with municipal water. 
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Crop production within the district in- 
creased about 8 percent in 1955 over the pre- 
vious year, offsetting a 6-percent price de- 
cline. Farmers were not entirely spared the 
expenses and frustrations of drought, seeing 
sugar beet and corn plantings lost and having 
to replant to beans and sorghums. 

The Big Thompson farmers commiserated 
with their fellows elsewhere in Colorado who 
had no means of supplementing their irri- 
gation, or had no irrigation at all. Winter 
and spring moisture deficiencies destroyed 
the plantings on thousands of acres. The 
production of wheat, the major dry-land crop, 
was only 40 percent of the past 10-year 
average 

Abandonment of croplands over the State 
amounted to 43 percent of the cropped acre- 
age. These failures, coming on the heels of 
1954 when 39 percent of the crop acreage 
was abandoned, had an extremely depressing 
effect on the Colorado farmers’ economic 
status. Business was down in drought- 
stricken communities and mortgage debts 
increased. 

Business traditionally prospers or declines 
in western farming communities in direct 
proportion to moisture conditions. It fol- 
lows that local merchants are among the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project. 

Retail sales tax collections are an indicator 
of general business conditions and volume 
of spending. In the northeastern and south- 
eastern irrigated valleys of Colorado, widely 
divergent trends in retail sales tax collec- 
tions are evident, although both areas have 
been affected similarly by drought. 

In the Northeast, where supplemental 
water has been available, a progressive growth 
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trend has been established. In the South- 
east, where drought-induced water shortages 
remain uncorrected, retail sales have declined 
with serious effects on the valley towns. 

Such indirect effects are well known and 
accepted in irrigated communities. The 
Northern Colorado Water Conservancy Dis- 
trict, contracting agency with the Govern- 
ment for construction of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project, is organized under a pio- 
neering law passed in 1937; under the law, 
the general population of 160,000 is helping 
to support the project through ad valorem 
mill levies. This form of support recognizes 
that the project means added stability and 
new wealth, not only for farmers but also 
for townsmen. Many similar conservancy 
districts have now been formed throughout 
the West. 

The project provides an important service 
to Western Slope irrigators. Western Slope 
project reservoirs include storage sufficient 
to replace any project-induced shortages 
among irrigators on that side of the Conti- 
nental Divide. In addition, 95,000 acre-feet 
of storage capacity was provided on the west 
side for future irrigation expansion. 

In 1955 Western Slope irrigators drew 39,- 

000 acre-feet of water from this storage to 
offset shortages in their own supplies. This 
was water that otherwise would have been 
lost in the surplus spring flows, and it was 
provided without cost to the Western Slope 
irrigators. 
- These farmers could join the farmers of 
northeastern Colorado in a hymn of praise. 
Both groups are able to tell anyone of the 
wisdom and foresight of the individuals, 
private and public, who brought the Cole- 
rado-Big Thompson project into existence. 


Available water supply in Northern Colorado Water Conservancy District 
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Lloyd Thurston Rips the Bradley Report 
to Shreds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the complete text 
of the dynamic statement before the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
by the Honorable Lloyd Thurston, past 
commander in chief of the United Span- 
ish War Veterans and an outstanding 
member from Iowa in the 69th, 70th, 
Tist, 72d, 73d, 74th, and 75th Con- 
gresses, as follows: 

First, I might say that I was honored by 
being selected as Commander in Chief, 
United Spanish War Veterans, for the year 
ending September 1955. At present I am 
a member of the committee on legislation 


and its administration of the organization. 
I am reimbursed for my actual traveling 
and subsistence expenses but receive no 
salary. 

I served as a private in the 5ist Iowa Vol- 
unteer Regiment in the Spanish War and 
in the Philippine Insurrection. 

It is with some hesitancy that I appear 
before your committee to submit comments 
in regard to the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions, more commonly known 
as the Bradley Commission. 

I have been afforded the opportunity to 
examine the statements made by the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Disabled American Veterans, and _ the 
AMVETS, so I doubt if any good purpose 
would be served by making a complete or 
minute analysis of the matters set out in 
this report. However, I do feel that there 
are a number of factors which are related 
to and I believe are highly pertinent to the 
general subject matter, so I will ask the 
indulgence of the committee to permit me 
to briefly explore this field. 


READS LETTER TO BRADLEY 


When our organization was first officially 
informed of the appointment of this Com- 
mission, I was then the commander in chief, 
and through the press and otherwise had 
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learned of the apparent intention of the 
President to have a survey made which 
would undoubtedly recommend the incor- 
poration of veterans’ benefits with those of 
some social agency maintained by the Gov- 
ernment, so I sent a letter to General Brad- 
ley, the chairman, which I desire to now 
submit to your committee: 

“The directive of the President of the 
United States to the Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Pensions, requesting a survey be 
made ‘that steps be taken to examine the 
entire structure, scope and philosophy of 
our veterans’ benefit laws in relation to each 
other and to other Government programs’ 
was received. 

“Therefore, the’study of your group must 
necessarily examine into every material 
branch and department of the Government 
as related to expenditures, not only for vet- 
erans but also other Government programs. 

“It is to be regretted that no mention is 
made of the cebt of our Government to 
those who served in the defense branches, 
and likewise, the resulting profits and gains 
of those who directly or indirectly increased 
their resources because of the protection af- 
forded by those who served. Commodity, 
stock exchange and other important indices 
during the past decade must be evaluated. 
The quantum merit—the value of the serv- 
ice—must be first determined so that the 
sum of the debt may be known. This is 
elementary, perhaps, but a principle so fixed 
that it is a law of human action. 

“It is obvious that the economy of the 
Nation is coupled with all of its obligations 
to those who served in the civil as well as 
military forces. There, is concern as to 
the ability of the country to sustain a large 
Outlay for the groups mentioned, but if and 
when the untold billions of dollars now be- 
ing distributed over other nations in the 
world are sharply vu-iailed or discontinued, 
the same economy which now sustains these 
gigantic gifts likewise can be applied to civil- 
ian and veterans’ benefits. The complaint 
against the veteran might well be a smoke- 
screen for the thousands of persons who 
travel over the world hunting ways to fur- 
ther distribute the resources of our land. 
This item alone would cover the present and 
proposed expenditures for veterans for many 
years to come. This is one major item to be 
surveyed.” 

RETIRED GENERALS ARE VETS 


“As the pay of officers in the defense 
branch has been materially increased in the 
past few years, which, of course, increases 
the three-fourths pay, or pension, of such 
retired officers—an appreciable increase 
having recently been sponsored by the Pres- 
ident—brings the category mentioned in the 
same list as the discharged enlisted man and 
the temporary wartime officer when benefits 
are surveyed. A retired general is a veteran 
just as much as a discharged enlisted man. 
All of the veterans of the country will be 
interested in learning the suggestions made 
in this respect. 

“Each member of the Commission is fa- 
miliar with the provisions in the Federal 
Constitution, which prohibits the taking of 
private property for public use without just 
compensation, but the draft laws of the Na- 
tion sanction or call the young man for serv- 
ice, and what is important to him is his 
health, his property (which is diminished 
when he is in the service because of low 
pay), even his life which can be taken with- 
out “just compensation,” so it logically fol- 
lows that a debt is thereby created in favor 
of the veterans against the Government, 
whether he be drafted or a volunteer. The 
low pay of the serviceman, whether enlisted 
or commissioned, must be weighed and con- 
sidered before he is listed as a dependent 
citizen. 

“your attention fs specifically directed to 
paragraph 5 of the President’s transmittal 
letter, wherein it is stated ‘there is no means 
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of taking into account the degree of the vet- 
erans’ need.’ Which veteran? The retired 
general, or the discharged enlisted man? 
One may be drawing several thousand dollars 
a year, while the other may not receive one- 
tenth of that sum. Why not be honest and 
say that the income of a veteran, general or 
private, is none of the Government’s busi- 
ness? The phrase mentioned would penalize 
the veteran who might be thrifty or have 
accumulated modest holdings through frugal 
living. Why choose the veteran for this 
harsh, unfair discrimination? 

“The needs clause is only applied to the 
discharged soldier when he becomes a vet- 
eran. Nowhere in the salary structure of the 
Government is this after requirement ex- 
acted. Gentlemen, just think of asking 
a retired general officer, or a retired diplo- 
mat of the Foreign Service, if his income ex- 
ceeds $1,400, single, or $2,700 married. If 
this rule did not work such hardship on the 
veteran, it would be considered humorous; 
instead, it is insulting.” 


DISPARITY IN PAY 


“An important phase of this subject should 
now be mentioned. The low pay of the serv- 
iceman, as compared with the income of the 
civilian during war periods, means that the 
serviceman has contributed a sum to the 
Government which in fairness may later be 
applied to the benefits he receives. Compare 
the earnings of those employed in Govern- 
ment projects, public or private, with the 
pay scale of the veteran. This disparity can 
be clearly set forth. 

“There is a philosophy involved in vet- 
erans’ benefits which many citizens and pub- 
lic officials have never considered. The 
owner of physical property takes out insur- 
ance policies to cover possible losses, and 
pays the premiums thereon, although he may 
never have any losses. Such expenses are 
charged to business operations, with no com- 
plaint about the cost. But those who have 
amassed considerable property as a result of 
the protection afforded to their property— 
not to mention their family—loudly protest 
over veterans’ benefits when required to pay 
deferred insurance premiums called pen- 
sions. Good sports? Well, some might say 
they were ingrates. If the budget fails to 
balance, the same beneficiaries set up the cry 
that it is the veterans’ benefits which pre- 
vent a solvent program. But sheltered 
softies have more. callouses on their lungs 
than on their hands. 

“When alluring posters depicting the 
glories and wonders of the defense services 
are exhibited in public buildings throughout 
the land, is the “needs clause” mentioned? 
Are not these posters used to encourage en- 
listments? <A private employer who would 
make representations to those seeking work, 
and who would then bring forth a needs 
clause as a condition to retirement pay, 
would be haled into court for such a repudia- 
tion. Your Commission should meet this 
situation headon. 

“An economy wave blew into Washington 
about 20 years ago, and many are surprised 
to learn that the dust is being removed from 
this relic. The prime purpose at that time 
was to trim the veterans so as to have more 
funds for domestic purposes; more recently, 
it appears that there are no boundaries to 
these operations, but must it be at the ex- 
pense of those who have served? 

“The veterans of the United States do not 
intend to occupy any secondary position in 
the national structure. They are willing to 
be considered in the entire economic picture, 
but unfair curtailments and inferior classi- 
fications will not be tolerated. 

“Not only veterans but also the whole citi- 
zenship of the country will be deeply inter- 
ested in the findings to be made by this 
Commission, The ‘survey of veterans’ bene- 
fits and other Government programs’ will 
enlighten the country as to the major bene- 
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fits provided by the tremendous expenditures 
in all fields of Federal activities. 
“A nation waits a complete and impartial 
report. 
“LLoypD THURSTON, 
“Commander in Chief.” 


Both requisites, just mentioned, were 
absent—neither complete or impartial. 


COMMISSION DID NOT COMPLY 


I would call the committee’s attention to 
the first paragraph requesting a survey be 
made “that steps be taken to examine the 
entire structure, scope, and philosophy of 
our veterans’ benefit laws in relation to each 
other and to other Government programs,” 
which of course would require the Commis- 
sion to explore the entire field of Govern- 
ment expenditures, so that the relation of 
funds available to veterans could be con- 
sidered alongside all other major activities 
of the Government. 


Of course, a narrow investigation into vet- 
erans’ benefits alone, without a comparison 
to other expenditures would only disclose 
about 7 percent of Federal expenditures. 
As veterans’ affairs are closely woven with 
the entire national fabric, it is to be regretted 
that the Commission did not comply with 
the President’s directive as mentioned just 
above, hence, those who study this report 
have been denied the right to know about 
the entire fiscal program of the Government, 
and especially the relation which a part, the 
veteran’s part, plays in the entire picture. 

In a number of instances the report makes 
reference to the large amount devoted to 
veterans’ purposes, but nowhere mentions 
a sharply increasing national economy which 
results in the distortion of relative facts. 


In a judicial inquiry or a survey to be made 
of any important phase of our national life, 
it is pertinent to inquire as to the back- 
ground of those interested with making such 
@ survey. The interest, or bias or prej- 
udice—or lack of them—of the members 
would doubtless be reflected to some degree 
in their findings. In the instant case, prob- 
ably three or more of the members are for- 
mer officers of high rank, receiving three- 
fourths retirement pay; the other members 
having little first-hand knowledge of vet- 
erans’ affairs. Therefore, it is proper to 
analyze the approach made to the subject 
of the inquiry. 

I wish to interpose here and say that I have 
the highest respect for the able, brilliant men 
who have in the past and who now constitute 
the commissioned personnel of our armed 
services. I am only surprised that some of 
the members would seek to do a great in- 
justice to the enlisted or discharged enlisted 
men of our forces in preparing to demote the 
proud status they have held for many years. 


RANK DOES DOWNGRADING 


Having had the opportunityy to make 
rather considerable observations in regard 
to the relationship existing between the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of our 
armed services, I had gained the impression 
that officers of field or high rank occupied 
a position comparable to a parent or guard- 
ian in their contact with the enlisted men, 
and especially, the civilian soldier. It goes 
without saying that I was deeply grieved 
and pained to learn that general officers who 
had been educated in service schools at the 
public’s expense, and who served until they 
were discharged in the highest ranks of the 
military service, with three-fourths retire- 
ment pay, amounting to $15,000 or $20,000 
per year, should be the first to propose that 
the discharged, enlisted veteran, should be 
downgraded and listed in a relief category. 
It never occurred to me that those who had 
attained a high military rank through the 
trials, sweat, pain, and blood of the enlisted 
man, should want to bring humiliation to 
those who had made it possible for others 
to reach positions of high distinction. 
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Doubtless the citizens of our Nation were 
greatly surprised to learn that a temporary 
body, partly composed of persons who had 
no firsthand knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter, should be entrusted to make a report to 
cover the entire field of veterans’ affairs, 
when there were many members of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
who had served on committees having juris- 
diction over the subject matter from 10 to 30 
years; that probably a majority of that 
number had seen active service in the sev- 
eral theaters of our recent wars. The qual- 
ifications of these Members of the Congress 
was, and is, so greatly superior to that of the 
personnel assembled in this Commission 
leads a disinterested person to readily con- 
clude that the findings, either in commis- 
sion reports or legislation, would be of a 
much higher degree of competency than the 
hurried ill-considered and somewhat preju- 
dicial viewpoints of this temporary research 
Commission. 

As to the interest or want of interest of 
the major elements in the Commission, in 
a number of places in the Bradley-Eisen- 
hower report, reference is made to “the obli- 
gation of citizenship which should not be 
considered a basis for future Government 
benefits,” also, to the duty of male citizens 
to respond to military duty when the Nation 
might require their services; likewise, refer- 
ences to the fact that most of the enlisted 
personnel were in better condition when 
separated from the service than when they 
enlisted. 

If the foregoing is accepted, then it fol- 
lows that those in the commissioned grades 
owed a duty to serve, and because they had 
better housing, food and medical attention, 
their physical condition would be even bet- 
ter than that of the enlisted personnel, so 
if their services were to be based upon the 
altruistic philosophy and duty to serve, and 
better health after serving, why should they 
be entitled to three-fourths pay upon sep- 
aration, and then baldly suggest a denial of 
the benefits to the discharged enlisted man? 

I recall, gentlemen, when a group of general 
officers called on a member of one of your 
committees and asked it to take hasty action. 
This took place before a committee to in- 
crease the compensation of the Regular 
Officers; they did not mention the enlisted 
men. Well, I think they finally beat a rather 
hasty retreat on that occasion, because I 
asked them if a group of enlisted men could 
come up and ask for an increase in pay, and 
what would happen to them. They failed to 
reply. I said, “They would be court-mar- 
tialed, wouldn't they?” The enlisted men did 
not have representation quite often when 
those matters were considered. 

Apparently, no thought was given to the 
financial or economic phases involved, such 
as the sacrifice made by the veteran who left 
his home; business or means of making a 
livelihood, which of course entailed a sub- 
stantial loss. The fact is that the pay of the 
soldier as compared with the prevailing wage 
of the citizen received no consideration in the 
conclusions reached in this report. 


COMMISSION SELF-PREJUDICED 


A reading of this report and recital in the 
415-page document discloses that the mem- 
bers of the Commission did not miss an op- 
portunity to suggest action which would pro- 
vide a better status for the commissioned per- 
sonnel in the services, such as their warm en- 
dorsement of the Hardy bill which proposes 
that the beneficiaries thereunder would re- 
ceive several times as much as a dependent or 
an enlisted veteran, so with this disclosure 
established, inquiry might properly be made 
as to the bias or interest in other phases of 
the report. The future of the career officer 
is a matter of deep concern to this Commis- 
sion. Elsewhere, reference is made to organ- 
ized pressure, the inference being that the 
enlisted veteran was able to obtain greater 
benefits than merit warranted. Of course 
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there was no reference to pressure in which 
might have been exerted by those who might 
be interested in the betterments mentioned. 

To epitomize the findings, it was asserted 
that all veterans’ benefits should be based on 
“need;” that a veteran who had been indus- 
trious, frugal, economical, and through many 
years of intense application and had built up 
@ modest competence, should be denied any 
benefit if his annual income, single, exceeded 
$1,400 annually, or, if married, $2,700 per 
year; that if the veteran should come within 
the limitations mentioned, the Government 
was thereby freed from a definite obligation it 
owed to the veteran because of the low pay he 
had received while in the service. I now 
assert that such a policy is devoid of common 
honesty and would virtually permit the Fed- 
eral Government to take bankruptcy and dis- 
charge this fixed obligation. 

The retired member of the judicial, the 
legislative or executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment are not subject to such limitations, 
and many of these individuals never made 
any particular sacrifice in the discharge of 
their. Federal employment. 

Having in mind the high cost of medical 
and dental service, as applied to the aged 
veteran or his widow, the high cost of hous- 
ing, and other necessary incidentals of life, 
when the individual does not have the best 
medical service accorded to retired officers 
without expense, plus their right to purchase 
considerable part of their living expenses at 
the PX at cost, would it not be interesting 
if those who proposed that assistance of $70 
per month single, or $105 per month for a 
married couple as a fair living allowance, 
tried the luxury of the generous living scale 
mentioned? 

Whatever contributions any of these per- 
sons might have made toward the retirement 
fund very likely was matched by the veteran 
in the inadequate pay he received while in 
the service. 


NO FAIR RELATIONSHIP 


It is even suggested in the report that 
there should be a difference in the amount 
paid the veteran living in different sections 
of the country. This proposal is so im- 
practical and preposterous that no further 
comment is necessary. 

Projections in graphs and tables are sub- 
mitted as to future cost of veterans’ benefits, 
and while such totals deal in large amounts, 
the value of the service of those who serve 
the Nation is not mentioned or considered 
in the approach to a fair relationship be- 
tween those who served and those who bene- 
fit by such service. 


Possibly, 1 or 2 members of the Commis- 
sion might have had some dealing or first- 
hand information in regard to the operations 
of the Veterans’ Administration, so the por- 
tion of the report dealing with this splendid- 
ly manned Government unit is of little value 
when compared with the knowledge gained 
by constant contact of the Members of Con- 
gress for many years with the unit of the 
Government mentioned. 


A longstanding recognition of the services 
and sacrifices of veterans was inaugurated 
many years ago when preference in civil 
service employment was accorded to veter- 
ans, through a credit of 5 percent for all 
veterans, and 10 percent for disabled veter- 
ans, shown on page 319. Recommendation 
No. 46, without any reasons assigned, pro- 
poses that such privileges should be abol- 
ished as follows: 

Recommendation No. 46: (a) The reem- 
ployment rights program fills a positive 
function in assisting ex-servicemen to re- 
turn to employment. Inconsistencies in the 
statute should be clarified and resources 
augmented. (b) The Commission believes 
that veterans’ preference in entering civil 
service and the special appeals procedure 
for veterans should be provided for a lim- 
ited period after discharge (say 5 years), but 
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should not continue for nondisabled veter- 
ans after a reasonable period for readjust- 
ment has been provided. There is no justi- 
fication for special retention rights for non- 
disabled veterans, beyond crediting toward 
length of service the time spent in the 
Armed Forces during wartime. For veterans 
with significant compensable service-con- 
nected disability, a permanent preference 
both in hiring and retention seems justi- 
fiable, since their disability may put them 
at a disadvantage both in obtaining and re- 
taining jobs. Such permanent preference 
should not be given, however, to those with 
only minute disabilities certainly not to 
those with less than 30 percent ratings. 

Why this Commission’ should arrogate 
unto itself the authority to make such a 
determination is another evidence of their 
incompetence to deal with any material 
phase of veterans’ affairs. In other words, 
these seven commission members are telling 
the Congress to repeal statutes on this sub- 
ject that have been voted upon by several 
thousand Members during the period of the 
existence of this statute; the presumption of 
these temporary members of the Commis- 
sion to make such a recommendation borders 
upon a presumption without a precedent. 

It would not only be interesting but 
highly informative if all the correspondence 
engendered by the proposals of the Bradley 
Commission which have been sent to vet- 
erans’ organizations could be physically 
presented. 

This committee could then realize the 
fear that has been generated through press 
reports released by the Bradley Commission 
and news agencies. As many of the veterans 
and their widows are dependent upon the 
pay which they receive from the Federal 
Government, one can understand how con- 
cerned these aged persons would be when 
it was reported that the Government in- 
tended to curtail, in some instances omit, 
the pensions or compensation they are now 
receiving. 

Therefore, it would be an act of human 
kindness if this committee could give assur- 
ance to these citizens in regard to the ulti- 
mate action to be taken on the recommen- 
dations of this Commission. 


HAS INSTILLED FEAR 


Because of the wide publicity given to 
the proposals offered by this Commission, a 
fear has been instilled into the minds of 
thousands of veterans and their dependents 
to a degree that is deplorable to those who 
are in constant contact with these service- 
men and their dependents. If this com- 
mittee should promptly table the entire re- 
port, a great wave of relief would be ac- 
corded to these aged persons who are s0 
deeply concerned about the implications in 
the report of the Commission. 

The Commission has been rather generous 
with the time and talents of others when 
they so blandly suggest that it is the prime 
obligation of young men to follow the colors. 
I say it is the prime obligation of the Con- 
gress of the United States, acting’ for the 
millions of citizens who have profited 
through the sacrifices made by the veterans, 
to see that fair and equitable provisions are 
made to those who have done so much for 
others. 

In conclusion, it can be fairly said that 
this Commission did not investigate or re- 
port as to the necessary and pertinent facts 
which could be the basis for major legis- 
lation with regard to veterans. It is ap- 
parent that the Congress has the talent 
and the knowledge to fairly legislate in be- 
half of the veterans and their dependents. 
It is doubtful if any of the self-serving dec- 
larations of a part of the membership, plus 
the lack of information possessed by the 
others, will have little if any influence upon 
the future course of the Congress in this 
respect. 
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In closing, I would be remiss if I did not 
again mention that the Spanish War vet- 
erans are unanimous in their support of 
a pension bill introduced by Congressman 
O’Hara of Illinois, wherein he has proposed 
to increase the pension of their widows from 
$54.18 to $75. We earnestly hope that this 
measure will receive early and favorable con- 
sideration of your committee. 

The American veteran whether an officer 
or a private, has just reason to be proud of 
the splendid record made by our Armed 
Forces, and he would feel humiliated beyond 
expression if the proud status he now bears 
and holds should be downgraded by either 
their comrades or the Congress. No human 
agency should presume to bring such a dis- 
aster and humiliation to those who wore the 
uniform of our country. 





Federal Scholarship Loan Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 2, 1955, I introduced in the House 
of Representatives a bill to increase the 
educational opportunities of needy stu- 
dents through a Federal loan fund. 

Titled “The Federal Scholarship Act,” 
the bill would set up a scholarship fund 
with an initial 2-year appropriation of 
$15 million. The fund would be on a 
self-liquidating basis, and would provide 
loans to enable needy and scholastically 
qualified students to continue post-high- 
school education. 

I wish to stress that the fund should 
not cost the Government anything and 
would help to alleviate a general man- 
power shortage in certain fields, while 
at the same time increasing the oppor- 
tunities of the youth of America. 

All loans would bear only 1 percent 
interest and be repayable by the student 
during a 10-year period commencing 
upon the completion of his schooling. 

The bill provides that any shortages in 
the fund shall be made up by the States 
according to the amount of assistance 
their students have received, thus mak- 
ing the Federal Scholarship Act a self- 
sustaining, Federal-State cooperative 
venture. The interest charge should 
pay all expenses of operation of the pro- 
gram and may eventually be reduced or 
eliminated. 

The Federal Scholarship Act would 
grant qualified students $1,000 per year 
for 4 years in any institution of college 
grade studies, or $1,500 per year in any 
institution of post-college-grade studies. 
My bill provides that the States shall set 
qualification standards under which 
loans shall be granted, and that States 
will receive grants in proportion to their 
congressional representation. 

The basic plan for Federal scholarship 
aid has been the subject of bills in every 
Congress since 1949. We had had a tem- 
porary wartime measure, the student 
war loan program, which granted $3 wy 
million in its 2 years of existence during 
the Second World War. Since then, 


more than three-quarters of this sum 
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has been repaid. About one-third of 1 
percent of the loans, or about $13,000 out 
of over $3,300,000, is probably uncol- 
lectible according to the Deparment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
great majority of the 11,053 needy stu- 
dents who received loans have completed 
or are completing their repayments. 





Twelfth Annual Charles Coolidge Parlin 
Memorial Lecture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following 12th 
annual Charles Coolidge Parlin memorial 
lecture given by Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., before the American Market- 
ing Association in Philadelphia on 
May 15, 1956: 

Despite Mr. Minnelli’s kind introduction, 
I want to say at once that my feet do not fit 
the tracks made by those who have delivered 
the previous lectures honoring the memory of 
Charles Coolidge Parlin. For the men you 
have invited to give them up to now have 
come from two groups: students of market- 
ing and practitioners of marketing. And I 
am neither. 

Most of my life has been spent in the mass 
media of radio and television. While broad- 
casting has a part in the marketing process, 
I do not feel I qualify as a member of your 
profession. All the more, then, I appreciate 
the part you have invited me to play in this 
annual tribute to one of marketing’s great 
leaders. 

And so it ts from my experience with an 
instrument of marketing, rather than that of 
student or practitioner, that I talk to you this 
evening. 

The Parlin Memorial Lectures are not very 
old—at least by my standards. The first one, 
by Prof. George A. Lundberg, was delivered 


in 1945—fust after V-E Day, but just before 


V-J Day. The shadow of World War II was 
still so heavily on us that even second lec- 
ture, by Prof. Edwin B. George, given just 10 
years ago, bore the title, ‘““The Role of Market- 
ing in War and Peace.” 

Since that time, there have been some 
kaleidoscopic developments in and around 
marketing. Those who thought that the 
great American drugstore had reached its 
zenith of complexity had, as it turned out, 
small vision; they had seen nothing yet. 
Moreover, if drugstores could sell alarm 
clocks, phonograph records, light bulbs and 
screwdrivers, why, some bolder thinker asked 
himself, could not grocery and delicatessen 
stores sell drugs? The answer was, of course, 
they could and now they do. In a New York 
delicatessen—a small one, about the size 
and shape of a Philadelphia streetcar—I 
recently counted between 50 and 60 propri- 
etary drug items for sale alongside the pas- 
trami and the yoghurt. 

There have been other and more signifi- 
cant changes since the war. There has been 
the discount house, that economic mystery 
to the plain man. The soaring rise of the 
supermarket and the shopping center rep- 
resents more dramatic and significant new 
concepts in retailing. 

Coincident with the rise of the supermar- 
ket and the shopping center we have some 
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relative decline in the importance and at- 
tractiveness of the old concepts of Main 
Street and downtown. We have also wit- 
nessed the extraordinary suburban shift; not 
to old suburbs only, although even these 
have boomed, but to new suburbs, some- 
times tailor made to the needs of new in- 
dustrial communities. 

Our markets thus grow bigger—and bigger 
still. But the significant thing to me is that 
as markets grow bigger today, they also 
grow more supple and better articulated be- 
tween themselves. The Delaware Valley and 
the Hudson River Valley are slowly merging. 
Now we are apparently going to build an 
intercontinental set of superhighways from 
coast to coast and north to south—52 bil- 
lion worth over the next 13 years—that will 
surely destroy the last vestige of isolation in 
America and force regionalism further and 
further back into our past. 

Sociologists and political scientists may 
write the books that comment on our chang- 
ing America, but it is the successful market- 
ing of goods that makes the changes; that 
causes the great ebbs and floods of popula- 
tions from here to there; that makes one 
community thrive and another grow stag- 
nant. Iam not trying to set up buying and 
selling as the be-all and end-all of our ac- 
tivities here on earth; I am asking for a 
more realistic recognition that the search, 
either for new markets, or new goods to sat- 
isfy old markets, is the search that has ex- 
panded our civilization from a small camp 
huddled on the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the dimensions we understand and are 
able to manage today. From this point of 
view, market research can take on a dignity 
and importance that has not often been ac- 
corded it in its brief modern history. And 
this age-old process is still accelerating; I 
believe it true that, just physically consid- 
ered, markets in the United States have 
changed more, and more for the better, dur- 
ing the last 10 years than they have changed 
in all the 20th century before that. 

In some of these changes, in some of this 
market growth, in some of this dis-isolation, 
if I may use the word, television has played 
an important role. For television had the 
good fortune, in contrast to Miniver Cheevy, 
to have been born just at the right time— 
and, for that matter, just at the right place. 
If I may turn my glance back again to Pro- 
fessor George’s lecture of a decade ago, mar- 
keting, as the title of his talk indicates, then 
had a dual role—in war and in peace. So far 
and fast have we come since then that it is 
hard for us now to remember that when Pro- 
fessor George’s great lecture was new, it was 
still all but impossible to buy a new passenger 
automobile. There was a black market in 
Christmas tree ornaments, and if you wanted 
to hang a picture in your living room you 
probably had to use string because your local 
hardware store was still out of picture wire. 
These were the days in which we talked 
about “the inflationary gap’”—the gap be- 
tween the ample supply of dollars and the 
short supply of goods. War production had 
never absorbed more than 40 percent of total 
United States output, but that cut into 
civilian supply left our everyday economy 
gasping for breath. 

When peacetime production began to re- 
sume, its first effort was, in the language of 
the day, to “refill the pipelines.” Seen in 
perspective now, this process was quick. So 
great was the incentive to produce, and so 
great did the production become, that had 
it not been for the rise of marketing tech- 
niques and researches to meet it, this country 
could shortly have been confronted with 
such an insoluble glut of immovable goods 
as could have plunged us into acute eco- 
nomic indigestion from which we might not 
have recovered for years. But this was pre- 
cisely what did not happen. Many bold in- 
novations were responsible for our increasing 
ability to produce and consume and keep 
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these two processes in step, but none de- 
serves more credit, or has had less, than 
what went on in the domains of marketing 
and distribution. 

I like to think that it is not just the 
fumes of the Madison Avenue buses which 
convince me that television played a sub- 
stantial role in helping market the tre- 
mendous output of this country’s postwar 
productive facilities. And as a market- 
shaping and market-changing force of some 
considerable magnitude, television rose from 
a force of virtually zero at the end of World 
War II to a force embracing 6 hours a day 
of the time of 34 million families in the 
United States 10 years later. 

But, tempting as it may be, I am not here 
this evening to tell you about the effective- 
ness of television as a tool of marketing. 
Rather, I want to discuss with you some co- 
products of marketing’s use of this tool of 
television. For what television has done 
for marketing is known to you. What your 
use of television has done for television, 
and has made it possible, in turn, for tele- 
vision to do for the people, is of the highest 
importance in our land. 

Hand in hand, television has _ served 
American business and risen to become a 
remarkable social force in American life. 
Television has been able to grow, more 
rapidiy than any other industry that I 
know of, not only because it has, by and 
large, given the American public what it 
wants, but more important because it has 
given to the viewers what they want with- 
out any further payment once they have 
bought their sets. It seems to me self-evi- 
dent that television would not have de- 
veloped so well or so fast had there been 
@ penny of cost to the owner other than for 
the purchase and maintenance of his set. 

What is significant, and what can be so 
easily overlooked, is that the marketing 
function—which is the sole source of televi- 
sion’s income—pays not only for the great 
entertainment programs which the public 
has come to rely upon and enjoy so much. 
It also pays for the other programing ac- 
tivities which have given television its social 
force and status—its functions in the public 
service. By this, I mean its function as a 
part of the press—its news efforts, its pro- 
grams devoted to the major issues of the 
day, its broadcasts devoted to carrying from 
one end of the country to the other the 
great events of our daily history, when and 
as they happen, the functions of education 
and culture, from opera to Dylan Thomas 
to Shakespeare to the study of the Consti- 
tution and the life of African Bushmen. 

Television has brought to this Nation a 
wholly new form of journalism—electronic 
journalism—which gives the people an op- 
portunity to see the great events as they 
happen, and see the leading protagonists of 
the main issues of the day—see and hear 
for themselves firsthand, so that they can 
make up their own minds, This, I submit, 
is a great instrument of pure democracy 
existing as a coproduct with the marketing 
function. 

This year—1956—is, in fact, a year of 
special importance in this area for tele- 
vision. This, in many respects, will be the 
year of the television conventions, the tele- 
vision campaigns, and perhaps even the 
television election. As we approach conven- 
tion time the news from Washington and 
elsewhere makes it abundantly clear that 
television is a focal point in the planning 
and shaping of the conventions and cam- 
paigns this summer and fall. 

This year 1956 will be only the second 
year in television’s life—and, in truth, in 
some respects even the first—in which these 
events will have fully national, fully pro- 
fessional television coverage available to all 
of the 99.2 percent of the people in the 
United States within range of at least one 
television signal. Philadelphia, the birth- 
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place of so much else of moment in Ameri- 
can history, is the birthplace, too, of na- 
tional political coverage by television. Tele- 
vision coverage of national conventions be- 
gan right here in Convention Hall in 1948 
when the Republican Convention nominated 
Governor Dewey and the Democratic Con- 
vention nominated President Truman. 

(If I might interrupt myself here for a 
moment, I would like to say that earlier that 
same year WCAU-TV was the first station 
to join our own New York station to be- 
gin what is today the CBS Television Net- 
work of 218 stations. In a sense, this was 
network history repeating itself, for in 1927 
WCAU was the first affiliate of the CBS Ra- 
dio Network.) 

Convention coverage this summer will 
present a very special challenge to television, 
requiring the most exacting kind of thought 
and planning, and huge resources in both 
manpower and dollars. The cost of CBS Ra- 
dio and Television convention coverage this 
year will run to over $5 million. Over 300 
members of our networks will be working 
directly on this giant task. Planning for 
this year’s convention coverage began in 
earnest in September 1954—23 months be- 
fore the first call to order. And because the 
two conventions are scheduled so closely to- 
gether in time, and so far apart in space, 
we will have the unprecedented task of 
transporting between 10 and 12 tons of deli- 
cate electronic gear 2,000 miles by air—hav- 
ing it in working order in San Francisco’s 
Cow Palace 24 hours after the final gavel falls 
in Chicago. This is just about the tallest 
order ever faced in the history of commu- 
nications. But the organization and re- 
sources of the nationwide networks are, I 
am certain, fully equipped to meet this 
order. 

I find it more than a little ironic that I 
should feel it even relevant, not alone neces- 
sary, to remind ourselves that tasks such as 
these can only be performed by networks 
and that, if there were no networks in 1956, 
someone would have to invent them prompt- 
ly, simply because necessity is the mother of 
invention. I find it ironic, too, to feel it ap- 
propriate, at this stage of television’s life 
when networks and their program product 
have such pervasive impact and such explicit 
public attention, even to pause for a mo- 
ment to underscore the obvious truth that 
only networks can provide live nationwide 
television service such as this. 

The importance to the marketing function 
of live and simultaneous nationwide tele- 
vision service needs no enmrphasis from me to 
you. Marketing students and practitioners 
know well the significance of the flexible, si- 
multaneous commercial message at a pre- 
dictable time and at a predictable place in 
the program schedule—put there through a 
simple order which exposes the message to 
a potential 100 million customers at once. 
Only a network can do this. 

And, apart from the commercial message, 
it is only a network which can provide on 
a nationwide basis the real magic of tele- 
vision—its real vitality—the live program, 
seen by the Nation just as it happens and 
just when it happens. I do not for a mo- 
ment deny the entertainment and informa- 
tive qualities of some film programs. In- 
deed some programs require film and are bet- 
ter for it. But good as film programs are— 
and many of them are very good—it is the 
live quality that gives television its truest 
excitement and strongest vitality. Never for- 
get that it was the live program that 
launched television—Milton Berle, Ed Sulli- 
van, Arthur Godfrey, Studio One, and the 
World Series, to name but a few. And it is 
the live feature that gives television an ex- 
tra dimension today—the spontaneous, in- 
stantaneous slice-of-life, mot something 
whose end is guaranteed at its beginning. 
Try to imagine a program like the $64,000 
Question as a filmed show; you cannot do it, 
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because the whole point is that you know 
only that you don’t know what may happen 
the next instant. 

Even more important, it is the networks 
and their ability simultaneously to com- 
municate events as they happen, and peo- 
ple’s thought as they are articulated, which 
gives to this Nation its most effective means 
of nationwide visual communication in time 
of national crisis. Network television has 
brought a cohesion among the people to a 
greater degree than has existed before. And 
it has provided the national with the poten- 
tial of an incalculable benefit in terms of 
national interest, for it makes available a 
means by which, in time of national crisis, 
we as a Nation are afforded a mobility—an 
ability to turn on a dime—which may even 
be a condition to survival if we should ever 
have to meet totalitarianism head-on. For 
network television has made it possible, and 
will make it possible, for the people to act 
promptly and on an informed basis because 
they want to act. And that, I submit, is a 
far surer way for a nation to respond—a 
way far more certain of success—than to act 
without understanding and just because 
that is the action which some distant, dis- 
embodied terrifying voice has ordered. 

These benefits to the Nation are benefits 
of the nationwide means of simultaneously 
communicating sight and sound. They are, 
as I say, benefits of incalculable worth which 
the distribution and marketing leaders of 
this country have helped give to the Nation 
through their use of television networks. 

They are benefits which should and must 
be preserved. You will agree, I know. Yet 
I think it important that I urge this point 
on you this evening. For although I find it 
hard to believe, these benefits are now being 
attacked—heavily. We have in Washington 
at present a strange spectacle. One of the 
most ardent champions of the withdrawal of 
Government regulation of business proposes 
now to regulate the private radio and tele- 
vision networks—from transmitter to re- 
ceiver—as public utilities. A most vigorous 
advocate of private enterprise, free of Gov- 
ernment supervision, would now, suddenly, 
straight-jacket advertisers by formulating 
new ground rules perhaps affecting program 
service, station coverage, network affiliation 
policies and rates. In other words, the mar- 
keting of goods and services would be forced 
into agonizing, artificial economic patterns. 

And only yesterday he was quoted by the 
Associated Press as saying a Government 
“checkrein” may be needed to make sure tele- 
vision networks broadcast unbiased news, 
According to the story, he cited this as an 
additional reason why he believes Congress 
should hold hearings on his bill to put net- 
works under Federal regulation. 

This gentleman is Senator JoHN W. 
BrIcKeER, of Ohio, who now appears before the 
Nation as a 20th century King Canute, ready 
to tell the electronic signals that they must 
turn back at the edge of atown. If he is not 
moved in his proposals by misinformation, or 
by ignorance, then we shall have to guess 
what other motives he may have for his pro- 
posed suppression of an essential part of our 
national communications system. For he 
would say to you that your marketing efforts 
must concentrate on fewer people rather than 
more—or, alternatively, to deny the fact that 
more people live in a big city than live in a 
small town. Senator Bricker seems unaware 
that it is the radio and television networks 
that interconnect the Nation; that give small 
towns the same programs as big cities. 

The attack on networks is serious. It is 
serious to the marketing function of tele- 
vision, and it is serious to the public service 
function. Should the enemies of networks 
ever succeed in destroying them, a serious 
deterioration in television programs and na- 
tional coverage would be a swiftly following 
consequence. The entertainment function 
of television could continue, mostly through 
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the use of films. But the live and instan- 
taneous linkage provided by the nationwide 
networks, whereby Twin Falls and Tampa are 
in the same bloodstream with Philadelphia 
and New York, would disappear. 

There could be television without net- 
works—but only in the same sense that there 
would still be banks if the Federal Reserve 
System were abandoned, or that automobiles 
would still run even after the destruction of 
the Nation’s turnpikes. In a day when our 
American pride is that our national intercon- 
nections are becoming greater and greater; 
when we are building superhighways and the 
St. Lawrence seaway to achieve greater and 
greater accessibility with one another, the 
hamstringing of networks would be a mon- 
strously grotesque backward step. 

But assuming that this backward step is 
never taken, I see the growing interdepend- 
ency of markets and communications as a 
great and good thing in the future. I feel 
quite sure that the new mass communica- 
tions, far from rendering everything bigger 
and more brittle and harder to manage, are 
more likely to render things more plastic, 
better articulated, more understandable, and 
in many ways will turn many matters away 
from specialists and back into the hands of 
the people. An era of flexible and closely ar- 
ticulated decentralization seems to me to be 
the era we are most likely to enter. Although 
“regionalism,” as meaning conflicts in tastes 
and customs, will tend to disappear, “‘region- 
alism” as meaning more autonomy for dis- 
trict and local managements is almost bound 
to increase. The idea that fewer and fewer 
groups of bigger and bigger moguls will man- 
age the whole country from New York—or 
from Washington—is obsolete. The flexi- 
bility of democracy must win out, over the 
rigidity of imposed control at the top. 

Television and marketing, together, are 
only at the threshhold of their contributions 
to the American people. For the viewing 
screen in the living room today ean bring 
back to American politics the spirit of the 
town meeting, tn which all eitizens know 
the looks, the voice, the demeanor of the 
man who is asking for their confidence. The 
viewing screen in the living room ean bring 
back to business dealings the intimate face- 
to-face confrontation, the ability to demon- 
strate, the person-to-person simplicity that 
flourished in earlier days—when the lady of 
the house went out to the peddler’s cart to 
see for herself; when she did not need to 
take a carriage, or a steam train or an elec- 
tric street car to a metropolitan trading 
center, to buffet the crowds of downtown 
and of Main Street, to come home with a 
coffee-grinder or a broom, or 5 yards of 
cheesecloth. 

In short, it looks to me as if American life 
would in some ways resume the aspects of 
the intimacies of 100 years ago, as opposed 
to the heavy, unresponsive and, in many 
cases, arrogant, institutions of the 1880’s 
1890’s, and the 1900’s, when the dominant 
phrase was not Charles Coolidge Parlin’s 
“the consumer is king,” but was “the public 
be damned” of the monopolist. Politically, 
I think the mass meeting is on the way 
out—along with torchlight parades and red 
fire, and the crowds in the street waiting for 
the magic lantern in the newspaper office 
to project a hand-drawn slide onto 4 bed- 
sheet hoisted between two wooden telegraph 
poles, to tell the public of the day that Mc- 
Kinley was running ahead of Bryan. 

And what modern technology adds to this 
older pattern in our lives—this new sim- 
plicity, I would be willing to call it—boils 
down, in essence, to one great thing: the 
ability to throw the demagogue or the thug, 
or the bore, or the snake-oil salesman, out 
of the house, out of consciousness, if he 
does get in there, by a gentle twist on the 


knob that says “off.” 


And with an expression of gratitude to 
you for your attention tonight, and with this 
final word of homage to the pioneer we 
honor in Charles Coolidge Parlin, I turn that 
knob on my own self now. 
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Military Family Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present the statement of Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, commander in chief, 
Strategic Air Command, before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives, made on May 
24, 1956. We are all interested in our 
military personnel and I feel this state- 
ment will be of general interest. The 
statement is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have been asked to express my views 
on how the shortage of adequate housing 
affects the combat capability of my command. 
I am particularly grateful for this opportu- 
nity as I am vitaily interested in this subject. 
For several years, I have been in the position 
of demanding that my people work long 
hours under constant pressure, to insure that 
we are capable of performing our mission 
in case of an enemy attack. At the same 
time I have been able to give them very little 
in return. 

The primary mission of SAC is to be strong 
enough to convince any potential enemy 
that a conflict with the United States would 
be unprofitable—that he would certainly lose 
more than he could possibly gain. Secondly, 
should an enemry miscalculate and launch an 
aggressive strike against us, SAC must have 
the capability of striking the base of the 
enemy’s air power with sueh promptness and 
force that his ability to continue an effective 
attack is destroyed. 

Planes and bases alone will not give us this 
capability. We must also have highly trained 
professional airmen, and we must have them 
close enough to the planes that they can be 
gotten into the air at almost a moment’s 
notice at any time in the day or night. 

Adequate housing, within reasonable dis- 
tance from the base, is without question one 
of the major factors necessary to the reten- 
tion of our trained airmen, and to their al- 
most instance availability for duty. 

Appropriations for military construction 
have never been sufficient, nor within the 
foreseeable future are they expected to be 
sufficient, to provide a significant number 
of family quarters to satisfy our require- 
ments. 

It was particularly gratifying to me that 
Congress saw fit to enact legislation last 
August to provide family housing for mili- 
tary personnel. Public Law 345 offered the 
hope of a decent home to thousands of Air 
Force families and eventually a more stable, 
professional Air Force. However, it pro- 
vides too little time for awarding of con- 
struction contracts on more than a small 
percentage of our requirements before the 
law expires on September 30 of this year. 

The lack of adequate housing on or near 
Strategic Air Command bases has three di- 
rect, immediate, and inevitable bearings on 
the ability of this Nation to survive a major 
nuclear war and has, in addition, a long- 
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range effect on our capability to build and 
maintain a professional force. 


I. IT DELAYS THE MANNING, TRAINING, AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF COMBAT CAPABILITY IN NEW 
UNITS 


Since 1948 it has caused the combat capa- 
bility of my command to be seriously re- 
tarded. Because of the lack of family hous- 
ing, I have been forced to reduce manning 
and make selective assignments of officers 
and airmen to certain bases. Specifically, 
I found it necessary to restrict manning at 
4 bases, each designed for one or more wings, 
and. to thereby delay obtaining combat 
readiness for these units for periods up to 8 
months. These delays have resulted in a 
direct increase in costs ranging from three 
to twelve million dollars in attaining com- 
bat readiness at each of four bases. Al- 
though I have now been forced in the in- 
terest of national security to abandon the 
policy of restricting manning at bases 
where housing is not available, the separa- 
tion of my men from their families is seri- 
ously affecting their peace of mind and thus 
the quality of their work. 


II. LACK OF ADEQUATE HOUSING REDUCES THE 
CERTAINTY THAT OUR COMBAT-READY WINGS 
WILL BE FULLY EFFECTIVE IN THE EVENT OF 
HOSTILITIES 


Right now we have a given number of 
wings ready to go to war. Ready, that is, 
with one qualification. Because much of the 
housing in the viciinty of our bases, and on 
our bases, is inadequate, many of my key 
operations personnel and combat air crew 
members have been forced to go from 10 to 
as much as 50 miles from the base to find 
acceptable homes, 

What does this mean when a sudden red 
alert occurs? Can we be sure that our pilots 
and other key men will be able to fight their 
way to their base with roads probably 
choked with civilian evacuation? Under 
such conditions, it is probable that many 
key men would never reach their duty sta- 
tions in time. This would mean that many 
of our bombers would never reach their 
assigned targets. Primarily, these targets 
are, as I previously indicated, the enemy long 
range Air Force that is capable of reaching 
American eities with nuclear bombs. 

Thus, as you can see, the lack of adequate 
housing on or adjacent to our bases will 
reduce the survival insurance we are paying 
for and need. 


Tl. THE LACK OF ADEQUATE “HOUSING HAS A 
SERIOUS, IMMEDIATE AND LONG RANGE EFFECT 
ON OUR AIR POWER 


In the last year, United States intelligence 
estimates indicate clearly that the Soviet Air 
Force is rapidly expanding its strategic air 
arm. It appears that they may surpass us 
in numbers of long range jet aircraft by the 
1958 to 1960 period. This trend is significant 
in that it endangers our superior capability 
for deterring attack, which is basically our 
best defense. As a result of this trend, we 
cannot afford to continue losing our skilled 
personnel, who are to a large measure re- 
sponsible for our present capability. Under 
these circumstances, it is more necessary 
than ever to make an Air Force career worth- 
while for our Air Force people. 

I have never believed that Air Force offi- 
cers and men should be forced to live as 
second-class citizens. They are too impor- 
tant to the security of this Nation to be 
expected to accept substandard conditions. 
Certainly, one of the most important factors 
in making Air Force life attractive is insur- 
ing the individual that his family will have 
a decent house in which to live. 

In my opinion, not one man conscripted 
the day war starts will get into the decisive 
phase of the fight. The survival of this 
Nation in an all-out nuclear war will depend 
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on the character, the capability, the readi- 
ness, and the determination and courage of 
the men who are in the military establish- 
ment at the onset of hostilities. 

It is a well accepted conclusion that our 
tncreasingly technical air power can only be 
sustained by professional personnel. We 
cannot maintain a qualified professional 
force unless we are able to obtain and retain 
high caliber men in our Air Force. At 
present, we are not attracting sufficient high 
caliber men to maintain such a force. This 
type of personnel has more assurance of pro- 
viding their families with adequate housing 
and other advantages if they go into civilian 
industry. 

In the past 4 fiscal years, the Strategic 
Air Command alone has lost approximately 
108,247 airmen through failure to reenlist. 
The cost of training the replacements for 
these men was $1,610,000,000. This does not 
include the cost of the officers we have lost. 
Uniess something is done to make an Air 
Force career attractive, those costs will be 
recurring indefinitely. 

When Public Law 345 was enacted, I in- 
structed my staff to take all possible mea- 
sures to insure the expeditious construction 
of housing. However, even with this effort 
I find that the Strategic Air Command will 
get less than 9,500 housing units under con- 
struction before the law expires in Septem- 
ber. Strategic Air Command will require 
approximately 13,900 additional houses for 
officers, 22,800 for noncommissioned officers, 
and 18,500 for lower grade airmen on its bases 
and for tenant units on the bases belonging 
to other commands. 

You will note that I have included housing 
requirements for lower grade airmen for 
whom quarters allowances are not provided 
under permanent legislation. Many of these 
airmen are assigned to key positions in SAC, 
such as critical electronic work and ground 
crews and are indispensable to getting air- 
craft in the air. Furthermore, these lower 
grade airmen are the source of our future 
noncommissioned officer personnel. If we 
are to expect these men to stay in the service 
and assume greater responsibility, it is nec- 
essary to provide them with a decent place 
to live. It seems that every time I activate 
a new base the housing rentals in the nearby 
communities Jump far above their true value. 
Since my married lower grade airmen draw 
only $50-$70 a month in quarters allowances, 
they are being forced to live generally in 
quarters that could only be called hovels. 
With this situation in existence they are 
naturally going to want to get out of the 
service. For these reasons I feel that it is 
essential to provide housing for the lower 
grade airmen as well as for officers and upper 
grade airmen. 

When Congress, recognizing our problem, 
enacted Public Law 345 last year, I am cer- 
tain their intent was to provide housing in 
which our airmen and officers could live 
with dignity. However, during the months 
since the law was enacted certain problems 
have been encountered that tend to nullify 
much of the benefit expected of this law, 
with the result that the intent of Congress 
has not been realized. 

Generally, the problems stem from proce- 
dural practices that delay the start of hous- 
ing projects up to 18 months in many cases, 
and cost limitations that will not permit the 
construction of adequate housing in many 
areas. 

With this in view, I believe that the follow- 
ing considerations warrant your attention: 

1. Legislation for title VIII military hous- 
ing should be extended for a period of at 
least 3 years. 

2. The cost limitation for housing should 
be increased in order to provide adequate 
housing in all areas of the country to make 
allowances for varying building cost indexes. 

3. The cost of site development should be 
excluded from the cost limitation placed on 
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the housing. These costs often amount to 
more than $1,000 per unit. 

4. The low bid received for construction of 
housing on any base should be accepted as 
sufficient evidence of the value of the hous- 
ing project and permit award of contract, 
provided that it is within the cost iimitation 
specified by the law. 

With legislation including such provisions, 
I believe that it will be possible to provide 
my people with the housing they require in a 
reasonable time, as I am certain Congress in- 
tended. 

With adequate housing, plus increased pay 
for skill, and appropriate dependent medical 
care, commissary and exchange privileges, 
and educational benefits to active duty per- 
sannel, we will achieve the strong, profes- 
sional Air Force we need with an overall 
substantial net saving to the taxpayer. 
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Orin Lehman, President of Just One 
Break, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article entitled “Only Human,” by Sid- 
ney Fields, which appeared in the New 
York Sunday Mirror of May 13. 

The article refers to the wonderful 
work that is being done by Orin Lehman. 
president of Just One Break, Inc., an 
organization devoted to the task of plac- 
ing the physically handicapped in pro- 
ductive jobs. 

J. O. B.’s efforts in this direction are 
most commendable, and it is hoped that 
other business firms throughout the 
country will extend a helping hand to 
those whose potential abilities can be 
developed into valuable assets, 

The article follows: 

Since Orin Lehman began J. O. B., or Just 
One Break, in 1949 over 2,000 physically 
handicapped people have been placed in 
productive jobs. Orin has an abiding inter- 
est in the handicapped. During the war 
he lost his left leg above the left knee and 
the other was badly crushed. 

Until J. O. B. found work for them their 
communities kept the 2,000 at a cost of $3 
million a year. Even figured at the mini- 
mum wage, they now earn over $4 million a 
year. The cost of placing them was $250,000. 

“More important,” says Orin, “we've 
opened up the minds of industry to the idea 
that there are 3 million handicapped in 
America who can do a job. So indirectly 
J. O. B. has placed more than 5,000 in pro- 
ductive work. But we're not too interested 
in numbers. We’re more concerned with 
human beings and their feelings for each 
other, whether they're employees or em- 
ployers.” 

Orin, 36, a bachlor, soft-voiced, fair-haired, 
and quietly determined, is part of the Leh- 
man Bros. banking family, and nephew of 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN. As soon as he 
got out of Princeton in 1942 he went into the 
Army as a 2d lieutenant, piloting a Piper 
Observation Cub and serving as a forward 
artillery observer. 

When he was discharged in 1947 he was a 
captain with a Distinguished Flying Cross 
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and a Purple Heart. He was hit by a shell 
near the Rhine on March 1, 1945. Huw did 
he react mentally? 

“As a civilian you never expect it to happen 
to you. In the Army you know it may hap- 
pen. The surgery is quick. Then you look 
around and see men of your own age in the 
same fix: I remember one, burned and band- 
aged from head to foot screaming for water, 
which he couldn’t have. When we came out 
‘of 1t no sympathy was wasted on each other. 
In fact we kidded about our handicaps. But 
look, actually the disabled vet is a minority. 
There were only 17,000 military amputees 
in World War II and 130,000 civilian am- 
putees in the same period.” 

Anyway Orin rejected self-pity, went to 
work for a few years in his father’s banking 
firm, liked it, but it wasn’t enough. He re- 
turned to school at night, is about to receive 
his master’s degree in history from New York 
University, and is headed for a doctor of 
philosophy. He bought up four unprosper- 
ous weeklies and one daily newspaper in 
upstate New York and is busy reviving them. 

He’s a trustee of Montefiore Hospital, 
serves on the boards of the George Junior 
Republic, and the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults. But he spends 
most of his days with J. O. B. As a result 
he was appointed to Eisenhower’s Committee 
on the Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped and last March was made chairman 
of Governor Harriman’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. 

“The idea for J. O. B. belongs to Dr. Howard 
Rusk,” Orin says. “He was in charge of re- 
habilitation for the Air Forces during the 
war and found it did little good to patch 
them up and just send them home to 
vegetate.” 

But Orin is president of J. O. B., and one 
of the founders along with Bernard M. 
Baruch, Thomas J. Watson, Bernard Gimbel, 
John Hancock, and others. Mayor Wagner 
has proclaimed this Monday J. O. B. Day, 
and Monday night J. O. B. holds its annual 
dinner-dance at the Waldorf. 

In less than 7 years J. O. B.’s influence 
has been widespread and weighty; not only 
in new hope for all the handicapped, and 
a new attitude by industry, managers, su- 
pervisors, personnel directors, but even the 
medical profession. 

“Doctors recognize a man’s disability,” Orin 
says, “but they do not recognize that the 
man’s measured ability can be fitted to the 
needs of a job. It’s interesting that those 
groups who raise tremendous sums for re- 
search of specific afflictions are now getting 
around to what happens to the victims after 
they’re helped or cured.” 

In a recent survey of 300 people J. O. B. 
retrieved from the human junk pile it was 
learned that most of them had married, 
raised children, had savings accounts, and 
bought homes and cars. The Federal Secu- 
rity Agency estimates that for every dollar 
spent on rehabilitation of the handicapped 
they return to the Government $10 in income 
taxes. 

National business firms like Metropolitan 
Life, Sperry, IBM, Lever Bros., have become 
ardent J. O. B. supporters. Several hundred 
civic groups and cities have asked J. O. B. 
to help them set up similar operations in 
their communities. 


“In peacetime it’s economically wise and 
good business sense to employ the handi- 
capped,” says Orin, “but in a national emer- 
gency it’s a downright necessity.” 

And such sense cuts across national lines 
and boundaries. The United States is rooted 
in the concept of equal opportunity. Until 
recently that concept has been ignored with 
the handicapped. They were looked on as a 
burden, not a potential asset. But what 
better way can America exemplify the glory 
of equality than to show the world that it 
can rehabilitate its own handicapped and 
the handicapped in other nations. We did 
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it with hundreds of thousands of war- 
maimed Koreans, who might now be beggars. 

“The vital thing,” says Orin, “is that we 
give the handicapped neither sympathy nor 
charity; we give them back their dignity.” 





Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I enclose a portion of an address 
made by me over KWKH radio station, 
Shreveport, La., on Sunday, May 27, 
1956, on the subject of foreign aid. The 
remainder of this address dealt with 
local and domestic matters. The speech 
is as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the perennial for- 
eign-aid bill is now before the House of 
Representatives and a vote will occur within 
the next few weeks. After a lot of good work 
in reducing the amount of money included 
in this bill last year, we had confidentally 
looked forward to a smaller recommendation 
to be made in the giveaway program during 
the coming year. We were, of course, rather 
disturbed when we learned that Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles had set a goal to 
increase last year’s gifts by 40 percent for 
the coming year. The presure has been on, 
and we who have steadfastly insisted on 
reductions in this program have been under 
fire from those who want to give away more 
money. 

When Secretary Dulles appeared before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
he asked for $4,965,275,000. The committee 
has cut his request by $1,109,000,000—a con- 
siderable figure but not yet a big enough cut. 
I believe the Congress will further reduce 
the amount; and unless it is cut to the 
bone, I may vote against the entire bill as 
a protest against the huge giveaway program. 

While the committee has reported a bill 
carrying with it the sum of $3,563,475,000 for 
foreign aid, this does not give the entire 
picture. This amount is to be used for ad- 
ministration expenses of the far-flung or- 
ganization; it is to be used for the point 4 
program; the military aid program, and the 
economic aid program. And this new 
money, over $3.5 billion, is to be supple- 
mented by the additional sum of $6,800,- 
000,000, which is carryover money; that is, 
the money appropriated by Congress during 
past years which has not been spent, and, 
as they say, is in the pipeline, and is being 
carried over for use during the coming year. 
If you add the amount of money carried over 
as unexpended to the new money appro- 
priated, you will have the total figure of 
money available for foreign aid of some $11 
billion—yet they want more than this to 
give away. This sum is so huge that it will 
take years to finish giving it away even if 
the Congress stops appropriating money at 
once; and the foreign aid organization of 
the State Department will be in existence 
10 years hence even without receiving an- 
other cent. 

One of the projects to receive money un- 
der this program is the Aswan Dam and 
Reservoir to be built along the upper Nile 
River in Egypt. It is to be built, according 
to plans of our State Department, to cost 
$1.3 billion—a sum so large that even at the 
rate of $100 million per year, it will require 
13 years to complete our promises. And this 


dam and reservoir is to be used for the 
purpose of impounding waters of the Nile 
River in Egypt to be used for irrigation and 
to reclaim the dry sands of the Sahara Desert. 
Some 3 million acres of land can be success- 
fully irrigated with this water, and, of 
course, according to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, this irrigated land is to be used to 
grow cotton, to send to a world market in 
competition with Louisiana-grown cotton, 
now in surplus supply on the world market. 

Our Government is using this money in 
foreign lands today for the purpose of teach- 
ing these foreign people to grow cotton in 
competition with our own southern-grown 
staple. I have seen some of this cotton with 
my own eyes and held it with my own hands. 
I know what I am talking about. I have 
seen it in the fields where American-trained 
personnel showed the local people how to 
grow this staple. 

To show you how ridiculous this situation 
is, I have to remind you that this week the 
House passed a new farm bill, creating a 
soil bank recommended by the administra- 
tion, which will cost our taxpayers $1.2 bil- 
lion per year to administer. This is neces- 
sary according to Secretary Benson, because 
of the tremendous surplus of American agri- 
culture crops. 

We added to the bill an item which I con- 
sider small but very important for our cot- 
ton people. This provision requires the 
State Department to sell 5 million bales of 
American cotton on the world market in 
competition with world prices. For some 
time, Congress has been urging that Ameri- 
can surplus cotton be sold on the world mar- 
ket. Other countries have taken advantage 
of our price-support program, which has kept 
the domestic price of cotton at a reasonable 
level. They have increased thelr own pro- 
duction of foreign-grown cotton, and when 
it has been increased they have sold it on 
the world market at prices slightly lower 
than the support prices of American-grown 
cotton. 

Of course, these countries are going to yell 
to high heaven when we sell 5 million bales 
of our surplus cotton. This fact alone will 
hurt their sales in foreign markets, and I 
expect the State Department to take its cus- 
tomary position against selling our local 
product so as to permit foreigners to get a 
price for their own staple. Nonetheless, the 
sale of 5 million bales of American cotton on 
the world market will reduce our surplus of 
cotton to the point that it will not be a 
serious threat. It will take the pressure off 
the domestic price and will have the effect 
of bringing us to a point where our further 
eurtailment of planting cotton may not have 
to last long and we may not have to be so 
rigid in applying it. 





This Midweek Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent granted me, I urge 
that all Members and all others who read 
the Recorp give careful attention to 
following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Daily News on May 30: 

THIS MIDWEEK HOLIDAY 

The main purpose of today’s legal holiday, 
of course, is the honoring of our Nation's 
dead. The growing United States custom, 
however, is to regard Memorial or Decoration 
Day also as the year’s first chance for a 


real look at the out-of-doors. And, when May 
30 happens to fall on a Friday or Monday 
millions of Americans are able to enjoy a 
3-day break. 

This year, though, those extended joys are 
out. Our erratic Gregorian calendar has 
granted just a 1-day holiday for 1956. For 
99 percent of us, it’ll be back to work to- 
morrow. 

And if you'll flip your calendar leaves a 
bit, you'll discover that other possible 1956 
triple-decker holidays have been washed out. 
This Fourth of July will fall on a Wednesday. 
Christmas arrives on Tuesday. Only Labor 
Day, because it’s always scheduled for a 
Monday rather than a date of the month, 
will provide one of those refreshing 72-hour 
vacations. 


The proposed world calendar 
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*The year-end world holiday, W or Dee. 31 (365th a: ay), 
follows Dec. 30 every year. 

**T he leap-year world holiday, W or June 31 (an extra 
day), follows June 30 in leap years. 

Dozens of proposals for calendar reform 
have reached Congress and other countries’ 
legislative bodies, and have been approved 
tentatively by some United Nations mem- 
bers. One is the World Calendar, reproduced 
above. 
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DATES HAVE SHIFTED 


It would cure most of the exasperations of 
the ancient job the Western world is strug- 
gling along with now. The calendar you have 
on your wall or desk was first whipped to- 
gether some 2,000 years ago for Roman Em- 
peror Julius Caesar by a Greek mathema- 
tician, one Sosigenes. It was reworked by 
Pope Gregory XIII in 1582, and was imposed 
on the American colonies by Great Britain 
in 1752. The British at that time decreed 
that the day following September 2, 1752, 
should be called September 14—a loss of 11 
days. 

That messed up George Washington’s 
birthday (originally February 11, 17322) 
among others, and also casts a different light 
on the feelings of some religious and histori- 
cal organizations that our present days of the 
week have always been set that way. 

On the other hand, some of today’s ortho- 
dox religious groups do point out that time 
switches such as those proposed by the World 
Calendar with its “Worldsday” would seri- 
ously disrupt their present 7-day sabbatical 
cycle. 

Calendar reform advocates and representa- 
tives of the faiths affected have, so far, 
failed to reach agreement on the Sabbath 
question. The best minds on both sides, 
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however, are still working on the problem. 

In the meantime, our own United States 
Congress could be doing us a real and more 
immediate favor by decreeing that all legal 
holidays except those of religious significance 
shall hereafter fall on Mondays, like Labor 
Day. 

CONGRESS CAN ACT 

In most cases, there would be little prob- 
lem. Even now, for instance, our Independ- 
ence Day is celebrated on a Monday when- 
ever our inconsiderate calendar happens to 
spot July 4 on a Sunday. A regular Monday 
observance of this holiday would give us all 
a 3-day break at the steaming stretch 
of year when we need that respite most. 

It’s too late to do anything about Memorial 
Day this year. But, should you feel suffi- 
ciently resentful as you slog back to the job 
tomorrow, why not inquire of your Con- 
gressman what, if anything, he is doing to 
elimtnate such calendar annoyances in years 
to come? 


H. R. 6588, which I introduced on June 
1, 1955, would provide that all legal holi- 
days except those of religious significance 
shall fall on Mondays. That bill has 
aroused a good deal of interest over the 
country. Similar legislation is now pend- 
ing before several State legislatures. 
There has been some, but not much, 
opinion adverse to the plan but it has not 
assumed serious proportions. Person- 
ally, I should like to see the calendar 
reform adopted, but I am quite sure that 
would take a long time. In the mean- 
while, I hope sufficient interest will be 
stirred up in H. R. 6588 and similar bills 
to induce their passage. 





More About WOC’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the discussion on the floor today with 
reference to WOC’s, I think the follow- 
ing item from the Florida Times-Union 
of April 1, 1956, is most apropos: 

Heaps oF THREE INDICTED FrrMsS SERVING AS 
UNITED STATES ADVISERS 


WASHINGTON, March 31.—The Agriculture 
Department said today the presidents of 3 
firms indicted this week in a cotton anti- 
trust case are serving as unpaid Government 
consultants on cotton. 

In response to queries, Assistant Secretary 
Marvin L. McClain said the three are mem- 
bers of the 10-man Export Advisory Com- 
mittee advising the Government on how 
to get rid of a huge cotton surplus. 

The three are Allison H. Pell of Pell Cot- 
ton Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger L. Dixon of 
R. L. Dixon & Bros., Inc., Dallas; and E. F. 
Creekmore of E. F. Creekmore Co., New 
Orleans. 

A Federal grand jury in New Orleans on 
Wednesday indicted 8 corporations and 4 
individuals on charges of engaging in an 
unlawful combination and conspiracy to re- 
strain competition. 

The Pell, Dixon, and Creekmore firms were 
among those indicted but they have denied 
any charges of wrongdoing. 

The indictment alleged the defendants— 
8 companies and 4 individuals—violated the 
antitrust laws through collusive bidding in 
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the purchase of more than $20 million worth 
of Government-owned cotton. 

McClain said that while the Export Ad- 
visory Committee was considering questions 
involving the cotton surplus, its recommen- 
dations were not binding on the Department 
of Agriculture. 

“The Department makes its own de- 
cisions,”’ McClain said. 

The Department is expected to announce 
soon a plan for disposing of the surplus. 

One question involved is whether some 
cotton shall be sold competitively in the 
world markets, or whether it may be subsi- 
dized by the United States. 

McClain said the Government never dis- 
closed how the advisory committee members 
vote on such questions. 





Promises, Politics, and Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks, I include 
an address recently delivered by the 
Honorable Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture: 

PROMISES, POLITICS, AND PERFORMANCE 


(Address by Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, before Federal Re- 
serve Bank Assembly, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 24, 1956) 


This is open season for politicians in rural 
areas of America. They are at once the 
hunter and the hunted. Both the frequency 
and intensity of burst will increase during 
the next 6 months. Charge will be followed 
with countercharge, propaganda with 
counterpropaganda, and promise with still 
more glittering promise. 

It is fairly traditional in American politics 
for the party seeking to gain control of the 
administration to exploit areas of potential 
unrest. 

It is unfortunate, from the viewpoint of 
the minority party, that in 1956 there are 
relatively few areas of unrest among our 
people. Issues that capture the imagina- 
tion of masses of voters are difficult to find. 

But agriculture is in a relatively soft 
position, as compared with the rest of 
our economy. This is a fact concerning 
which there is no dispute. The disagree- 
ment arises over the cause of the farm price 
decline, and what should be done about it. 

This means, therefore, that a dispropor- 
tionate share of the total campaign effort 
in 1956 will be in the agricultural arena. 

It will not always be easy to view the agri- 
cultural problem objectively. Frequently, 
more heat will be generated than light. And 
that kind of heat is never conductive to ra- 
tional analysis or sound solution. 

The foregoing discussion points up some 
of the great dilemmas in the farm policy de- 
bate. Should Government farm programs 
be based upon economic soundness or upon 
political expediency? Should the solution 
we seek be long-run or short-run? Should 
answers to our problems be sought in the 
company of statesmen or in the arena of 
politicians? In short, should principle rule 
politics or politics override principle, as we 
treat the illness of a basic American indus- 
try? 

This is not to infer that long-run and 
short-run solutions are always incompatible, 
that principle and politics are always in 
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conflict. They are not. But, whenever they 
are, principle and soundness should prevail. 


FARM PROBLEM IS ECONOMIC, NOT POLITICAL 


There is a growing number of farmers and 
farm leaders who are convinced that the 
farm problem is economic in character, not 
political. Its solution must be sought in 
sound and constructive measures, not in 
political platitudes. 

We are witnessing a tremendous political 
struggle to curry the favor of the United 
States farm vote. After 3 months of hear- 
ings and debate, the Congress 2 weeks ago 
adopted an agricultural bill which the Presi- 
dent felt, in good conscience, he could not 
accept. 

The bill passed by the Congress contained 
many good points, but it also represented 
such a hodgepodge of legislative proposals 
that many people and important organiza- 
tions felt it would do more harm than good. 
It was largely a political bill, in response to 
the President’s recommendation last Janu- 
ary for legislation that would seek construc- 
tive solution to our farm problem. The bill 
which the President vetoed represented pri- 
marily an effort to seek solution to the farm 
problem in politics, rather than in sound 
economics. 

Let us think together for a few moments 
about the problems of our agriculture— 
problems of an agriculture beset for the last 
5 years by declining prices and incomes, in 
the midst of an economy otherwise fat with 
prosperity. We must look at the basic causes 
of that decline if we are intelligently to 
discuss remedies. 

The farm price slide is now 5 years old. 
It started in February 1951, some 8 months 
after the Korean war began. At that time 
the farm price parity ratio stood at 113. 
Last month it was 82. Some political sharp- 
shooters would have you believe that the 
decline is all of recent origin. This simply 
is not true. Three-fifths of it, or 19 points, 
occurred in 2 years before Ezra Taft Ben- 
son became Secretary of Agriculture. Only 
about two-fifths of the decline has occurred 
in the 3 years since he became Secretary. 
The decline has slowed down markedly in 
recent months. Prices received by farmers 
turned up slightly the last 2 months. Our 
next job is to restore the index to a level 
that will assure satisfactory incomes. 

The most serious price-depressing factor 
in agriculture today is the tremendous hoard 
of farm products under Government owner- 
ship. Nearly all sectors of agriculture feel 
the price-depressing influence of heavy sup- 
plies, either directly or indirectly. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation has approxi- 
mately $9 billion invested in commodities 
owned or under loan to the Government. 


FARM INCOME CUT ONE-FIFTH BY SURPLUSES 


It has been reliably estimated that, were 
it not for the presence of excessive Govern- 
ment-owned surpluses, farm prices would be 
from 10 to 15 percent above present levels, 
and farm income last year would have been 
some $2 billion higher. This would have 
meant a 20-percent increase in net farm 
income. 

It was logical, therefore, for President 
Eisenhower in his message of last January 
to recommend to the Congress an acreage- 
reserve program in the soil-bank plan. This 
was designed to make a frontal attack on 
the surplus problem. It would attack the 
problem where it occurs. 

It was significant that the soil bank fea- 
ture of the bill passed by Congress 2 weeks 
ago had almost universal support in both 
major political parties. The President, in 
his veto message, urged the Congress to pass 
the soil bank promptly so that it could be 
made operative yet this year with fall- 
seeded crops. It should be possible for the 
Congress to do this, since both Houses of 
Congress and both political parties are agreed 
on the desirability of having the soil bank. 
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The thing that split the Congress wide open 
during the debate on the bill was not the soil 
bank, but half a dozen other controversial 
issues added to the legislation. It is impera- 
tive that we get the soil bank authorization 
promptly, if we are to move as aggressively 
as we should in attacking the chronic sur- 
plus problem. But we need new legislative 
authorization as well as new appropriation. 
To get the one without the other is to be 
critically restricted in what the Department 
can do to solve the surplus problem. 

For a number of years, one of the major 
arguments in farm legislation has revolved 
around the level and method of farm price 
supports. This argument has taken the 
form of high, rigid versus flexible supports. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 provided for 
a gradual shift to flexible farm price sup- 
ports, beginning with the 1955 crops. How- 
ever, when flexible supports first became op- 
erative in 1955, the more than $8 billion 
worth of agricultural commodities which had 
accumulated in Government hands under 
previous price support programs had such 
a price depressing influence that the more 
moderate and economically sound provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1954 scarcely had 
a chance to demonstrate their merit. 


PRICES DECLINED UNDER RIGID SUPPORTS 


Practically the entire decline in farm 
prices and farm income which we have ex- 
perienced in the last 5 years occurred under 
operation of the rigid price support system. 
This all occurred while we have been arguing 
the question of rigid vs. flexible farm price 
supports in the legislative halls of America— 
indeed, while we have been living and operat- 
ing under the high, rigid price support sys- 
tem itself. 

If the high-price-support philosophy were 
the answer to our problem, we would have 
no farm problem today. We have been oper- 
ating under that system for a number of 
years. Congress continued wartime price 
support laws too long into peacetime in or- 
der to protect farm income. However, these 
laws obviously failed to protect farm income. 
Under their operation, the Government ac- 
quired tremendously increased holdings of 
a wide variety of food and fiber. But even 
that could not stem the decline in farm 
prices and farm income which had already 
been in progress for two years before Sec- 
retary Benson assumed office, and which has 
continued less rapidly since that time. 

But that was not all. This system of un- 
economic price supports brought other im- 
portant and undesirable consequences. it 
stimulated excess production abroad as well 
as at home. It encouraged substitute prod- 
ucts to rob our markets both in this country 
and in other lands. It helped destroy our 
export outlets, as expanded production 
abroad robbed us of traditional markets. It 
even attracted foreign production to our 
shores, to compete with domestic output. It 
brought upon our farmers the most strenu- 
ous set of production and marketing con- 
trols in the history of American agriculture. 

These controls are just as unpalatable to 
us in Government as they are to you who 
operate our farms and our marketing insti- 
tutions. They are the undesirable product 
of an uneconomic system of price manipu- 
lation. They portray the futility of seeking 
solution in expediency rather than in integ- 
rity. 
tt is now abundantly clear to all that rigid 
price supports and rigorous production and 
marketing controls are the Siamese twins of 
agricultural policy. 

And yet there persists strong sentiment 
in the Congress and even among some farm 
groups to etxend he very system that 
brought this yoke upon our farmers. 

POLITICS WITHOUT PRINCIPLE 


This represents the victory of politics over 
principle, of promise over performance. In 
the long run such a victory will become hol- 
low; in the short run, it can be damaging. 
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The inconsistency of this position is like 
forcing a farmer to eat green apples to cure 
his stomachache he got from eating too 
many green apples in the first place. 

Even the stringent production and market- 
ing controls currently imposed upon our 
farmers do not prevent growing accumula- 
tions of Government-held surpluses. And 
yet, producers of cotton, tobacco, wheat, and 
rice have been cut back on production quotas 
= the point that many of them face liquida- 

ion. 

Producers of basic crops with compulsory 
controls as is true of cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
and rice, have so small an allotment that 
many of them find it difficult to meet operat- 
ing and living costs with production so cur- 
tailed. 

A cotton farmer with a 3-acre allotment, 
& tobacco farmer with his l-acre allotment, 
or a wheat farmer with an allotment only 60 
percent of what he used to grow, needs some- 
thing besides 90 percent of parity. One 
hundred percent of parity would not solve 
his problem. There isn’t much that any 
kind of price-support program can do for 
him. His crying need is for an opportunity 
to expand his production. 

When a commodity gets itself into the fix 
of producing for the Government rather than 
producing for a growing market, it almost 
inevitably finds a ceiling placed on oppor- 
tunity. 

Burley tobacco provides an excellent illus- 
tration of where you ultimately get with 
production controls. The Congress has es- 
tablished five-tenths acre as a minimum al- 
lotment for any individual burley tobacco 
farm. When acreage reductions were called 
for, the cut fell most heavily on larger farms. 
No farm is reduced below five-tenths acre. 


TOWARD A NATION OF PEASANT FARMERS 


But it is impossible to make any kind of 
decent living for self and family on five- 
tenths acre of tobacco. Indeed, it is very 
difficult even to be an efficient producer on 
an allotment of size. 

Yet last year, of a total of 317,000 burley 
tobacco farms in the United States, more 
than 60 percent of them were at the mini- 
mum level. 

This means that your Department of 
Agriculture is now in the business of ration- 
ing poverty among burley tobacco producers. 

The same trend is taking place, although 
to a less marked extent, among flue-cured 
tobacco producers in the Southeast. Inter- 
estingly enough, just in the last couple of 
years, the world’s largest market for flue- 
cured tobacco moved from Wilson, N. C., to 
Salisbury, southern Rhodesia. We have no 
control over southern Rhodesia producers, 
who are moving into the European markets 
our farmers once supplied. And while this 
takes place, American farmers are being 
severely curtailed by government in their 
opportunity to exercise their God-given right 
of initiative, imagination, and production in 
a healthy atmosphere of economic freedom, 

There is no Government program that can 
provide a decent living for a family with 
a cotton allotment of 4 acres, a tobacco allot- 
ment of less than 1 acre, a wheat allotment 
so small that necessary equipment can’t be 
used efficiently, or a corn allotment cut 
down to the size that the rigid price support 
program would impose upon our Midwest 
farmers. 

We have gotten ourselves into this in- 
credible mess primarily because many of 
our people believed, or at least hoped, an 
act of Congress could brush aside funda- 
mental supply and demand relationships. 
for many years we have set out to legislate 
price at artificial levels, without effective 
measures to maintain consumption rates to 
curb production increases. 

We have shackled price as an economic 
throttle, and provide no substitute regula- 
tion, other than Government controls. In 
most cases, these proved to be too late and 
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too lenient. Indeed, to impose the kind of 
controls necessary to make this system work 
would have been to destroy the very free- 
doms that our farmers hold dear. 

When production and marketing controls 
are imposed, they always strike hard at the 
small farmer. It is true we have the mini- 
mum acreage allotments below which a 
farmer will not be reduced. Under this 
system, the biggest relative cuts are taken 
by the large producers. On the other hand, 
the minimum acreage allotments established 
are usually so low that an individual farmer 
finds it impossible to make a decent living 
for himself and his family on his minimum 
acreage. 

When farmers have been throttled down 
to an uneconomic production base so small 
that it hurts, they can have their level of 
price supports set at 150 percent of parity, 
and still not be guaranteed an adequate 
living. 

They need an opportunity to produce. 
They need to know that if they are efficient 
and ambitious, they can expand their pro- 
duction and therefore increase their income. 
They realize now, perhaps too late, that in- 
come is the result of production times price. 
The high price guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment means nothing, if that same Govern- 
ment removes from them the right to pro- 
duce. Their incomes fall, living standards 
suffer, and disillusionment follows. 


What do these small farmers then do? 
They are forced either to resign themselves 
to a miserable level of living, or to seek 
employment off the farm. In the latter 
case, many of them drive anywhere from 25 to 
50 miles each way daily for off-farm employ- 
ment, and then do their farming operations 
on weekends and evenings. After a while, 
their principal source of income is off the 
farm, with farming operations more or less 
incidental. Their production begins to 
compete with legitimate farmers whose prin- 
cipal source of income is on the farm. Then 
the farm situation is still further compli- 
cated, and still additional small to medium- 
size farmers are forced either into liquida- 
tion or into seeking additional off-farm 
employment. And so the cycle goes on and 
on, with large numbers of small farmers 
being forced into liquidation by the very 
system that set out initially to improve 
their incomes. 

It is significant further to point out that 
the great bulk of price support benefits goes 
not to the small farmer, but to the large 
farmer. For example, a year ago the top 1 
percent of all Government loans made on 
wheat included 12 percent of total dollars 
loaned on wheat. Corresponding figures 
were 8 percent of total loans on cotton, 6 
percent on corn, 11 percent on oats, 24 per- 
cent on barley, 8 percent on flaxseed, 11 per- 
cent on grain sorghums, and 8 percent on 
soybeans. These figures are indicative of 
the extent to which Government price 
assistance goes to the large farmers. 


It is obvious why this is so. A small 
farmer limited to a couple of acres of cotton, 
half an acre of tobacco, 10 acres of wheat, 
or 15 acres of corn, has insufficient total 
production to benefit very much from any 
Government guaranteed price. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS ARE BACKWARD LOOKING 


Few if any agricultural commodity groups 
have ever expanded after accepting the 
“favor” of Government high price supports, 
and the necessary production and marketing 
controls which follow. On the contrary, 
the production of many price-supported 
commodities has shrunk in recent years. 

When the benevolent hand of Government 
is called upon to control prices and direct 
the flow of goods, opportunity to produce 
and market is usually rationed among pro- 
ducers. Farmers are limited to a percent- 
age of some historic base of what they have 
produced in the past. 
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Government production and marketing 
controls are essentially backward looking— 
not forward looking. Under these circum- 
stances, producers with above average man- 
agerial capacity and ambition are severely 
limited in what they can do. They suffer, 
consumers suffer, and all America suffers. 

We must not continue to injure our 
small to medium-sized farmers throughout 
America. We don’t want to see their op- 
portunity to expand and to become more 
efficient thwarted by the very Government 
that sets out to help them. .We don’t want 
to see them progressively throttled down 
and down until they are forced to abandon 
their farming operations because their Gov- 
ernment would not permit them to produce 
enough to make an income sufficiently large 
to support self and family at a decent level. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE POLITICAL AUCTION RING 


This is a political year. It is a season 
when unscrupulous politicians feed on un- 
rest. Some agitators even seek out and 
foment unrest. Promises are made which 
defy performance. 

It takes political courage to face reality, 
and to recommend an economically sound 
course of action, even though it doesn’t 
promise any white rabbits out of the hat, 
any political nostrums, any patent medicine 
panaceas. 

In the 6 months ahead, frequent attempts 
will be made to place agriculture on the 
political auction block. This is unfortunate. 
American agriculture is not for sale to irre- 
sponsible bidders in the political auction 
ring. American agriculture is neither Re- 
publican nor Democrat, and its welfare must 
not be sacrificed on the altar of partisan 
politics. 

The problem of agriculture today stems 
in part from the fact that for at least a 
decade many political leaders whose public 
heart bled for farmers had their private eye 
on the ballot box. 

When such people come to you in the 
months ahead, ask yourself then whether 
they are really interested in your vote, or 
in your long-time welfare and freedom. If 
the answer is the former, subject them to 
the light of truth, and unmask them for 
what they are. If the answer is the latter, 
join with them, regardless of political affilia- 
tion, in a constructive and economically 
sound approach to a solution of our farm 
problems. 

In this way our great agricultural industry 
surely must move toward increasing pros- 
perity, progress, and freedom for millions 
of Americans who choose to live in close 
communion with the soil. 





The Late Hon. William T. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker. It was 
with a deep sense of personal loss and 
shock that I learned of the passing of my 
friend and colleague, Britt GRANAHAN. 
Briu’s tolerance and understanding, his 
sincerity and his conscientiousness will 
long be remembered. I learned to know 
him, not only as we sat side by side dur- 
ing committee hearings, but during our 
travels to South America with the com- 
mittee and it was during these days that 
I grew te admire his ability and his de- 
votion to his fellow man, characteristics 
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which he hid beneath a cloak of great 
modesty. 

The respect in which he was held by 
his colleagues was unsurpassed; his 
friendship was genuine; his smile ever 
ready and cordial. He will be sorely 
missed by all of us. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to Mrs. 
Granahan and the other members of his 
family. 





Address of Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona, in Dallas, Tex., May 16, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp, I include the speech de- 
livered by the Honorable Barry GoLp- 
WATER, Senator from Arizona, in Dallas, 
Tex., May 16, before a large group of the 
people of Dallas County. It is my hope 
that my colleagues will find great merit 
in the principles and the reasoning of 
Senator GOLDWATER presenting his views. 
I was particularly impressed with his re- 
mark about the common man philosophy 
which is so antithetical to the American's 
creed and beliefs as expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution: ‘ 


It’s a pleasure, as a Republican, to come to 
Texas without fear of being horsewhipped. 
Of course, I realize that, like the fellow who 
passed up filet of skunk, the “name of the 
animal” still bothers a lot of folks; but as 
long as we are together on the fundamental 
ideals of American Government I’m not too 
concerned about party labels. 

I am glad, though, to see signs of the de- 
velopment of a two-party system in Texas. 
We went along for too many years in Ari- 
zona under the delusion that only Democrats 
were entitled to hold public office; but now, 
having experienced success in recent elec- 
tions, Arizona Republicans no longer hide 
beneath the cloak of defeatism. 

When the voters of this district elected 
Bruce AlGer to Congress, they opened the 
way for the release of the fundamental Texas 
philosophy of conservative, free enterprise 
government. Not only did they send to 
Washington a man of the highest caliber and 
character, they also said to the Republican 
Party: “We are tired of New Deal socialism 
in America, The leaders of the pseudo-lib- 
eral Democrat Party of today can’t, or won't, 
save our liberty. Here’s Bruce ALGER to help 
Republicans do the job for Texas and Amer- 
ica.” 

Believe me when I say that Texas can be 
proud of this decision. Your confidence in 
Bruce ALcer has been fully justified. You 
can do no better than to continue his service 
for you in Washington. 

Bruce has one quality above all others, 
which authenticates him as a Texan—he 
brags. He brags about Texas—its traditions, 
its institutions, its opportunities—and I sug- 
gest that this is a trait which could well be 
developed to a greater extent by all Ameri- 
cans with respect to those principles of free- 
dom which have enabled us to build on this 
continent the most perfect form of govern- 
ment yet devised. 
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There is something going on in Texas to- 
day, however, which leads me to believe that 
you people aren’t going to be content with 
boasting the wonders of your State. In fact, 
when someone told me the story the other 
day about the fellow from Texas who was 
struck by lightning while he was swearing, 
I replied that there was nothing so strange 
about that. Indeed, it would only be un- 
usual if lightning should strike a Texan 
when he wasn’t swearing. 

The truth of the matter is that people in 
Texas aren’t the only ones cussing these 
days. In Arizona, folks have been swearing 
pretty lustily for 6 years or more. It’s done 
them some good, but they still aren’t satis- 
fied; and if I know Arizonans they'll keep 
right on swearing, just like Texans, until the 
efforts of the self-styled, pseudoliberals to 
substitute their socialistic pipedreams for 
our proven system of constitutional, free 
enterprise government are effectively and 
completely combated. 

Despite what might be said by your phil- 
osophical critics, you Texans aren’t really 
moss-backed reactionaries. This kind of 
epithet is invariably hurled at men and 
women who believe in liberty and who want 
to preserve the creeds and institutions which 
created that liberty. It represents the only 
ammunition of the sordid crowd of New 
Dealers who have been trying for years to 
convince our citizens that we have reached 
the zenith of freedom’s promise and must 
now revert to an antiquated theory of slavery 
and regimenation. 

This attitude, of course, they advance in 
the name of liberalism; but I suggest that 
it is the New Dealers who are the true reac- 
tionaries—the revolutionists—who want to 
take America back down the jagged road to 
tyranny, who want to take from us the lib- 
erty for which we and our ancestors have 
fought and bled. 

Texans brag because they know that there 
are no commen men in their midst—that, 
in fact, there is no such thing as a common 
man in America. 

Texans recognize the wide diversities our 
country has in races, nationalities, religions, 
occupations, and income levels. 

Texans believe in treating our citizens as 
individuals, with sacred rights and freedoms, 
and opportunities greater than anywhere else 
in the world. 

They do not subscribe to the collectivist 
theory that Americans—or Texans—are cast 
from a common mold. 

The preachers and prophets of gloom in 
our country—the New Deal revolutionists— 
have long leaned heavily, in the name of 
liberalism, upon the theme of the common 
man. 

They have employed the tyrant’s tactic of 
division and disunity by appealing to the 
lingering prejudices of a system of ranks and 
class which pure freedom does not recognize. 
When they speak, they speak not to all 
Americans as Americans, but rather they set 
labor against management, farmer against 
worker, black against white, Jew against gen- 
tile, Catholic against Protestant, rich against 
poor. 

In other words, they classify Americans 
according to race, color, religion, and occu- 
pation, and they say to each group that they 
are the common men who are being oppressed 
by the privileged few, 

This privileged few, of course, in the eyes 
of the Socialist-minded, pseudo-liberal, is 
anyone who has enjoyed a measure of suc- 
cess and prosperity that is greater than that 
= the particular group to whom he is speak- 

g. 

For many years, the Democrat Party has 
applied this strategy. It has portrayed itself 
as the people’s party, while Republicans have 
been described as the party of the special 
interests—in other words, the common man 
in opposition to the privileged few. 
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This claim is utterly false, but the self- 


styled liberals who have, unfortunately, 
gained control of the mechanism of the Dem- 
ocrat Party, have pressed it so boldly, for 
so long, and in so many forms that they have 
achieved for it a substantial measure of pop< 
ular acceptance, 

It is a flagrant example of the big lie in 
politics. 

No major party could function successfully 
in a country of the size and diversity of the 
United States if it served only the common 
man or the privileged few. 

It is one of the virtues of our nationwide 
two-party system that the voters may switch 
from one major party to the other and find 
each one an adequate instrument to serve 
the Nation as a whole. 

If this were not true, our political system 
would soon degenerate into a multiplicity of 
small special interest parties not capable of 
governing. 

The very health and vigor of our two-party 
system—each one drawing strength from all 
four corners of the Republic—belies the 
Democrat Party claim. 

These statements by so-called liberals who 
have corrupted the traditional Democrat 
Party philosophy are so absurd that I often 
wonder just how stupid they think the 
American people are. 

In his acceptance speech before the Demo- 
crat National Convention on July 15, 1948, 
Harry Truman said, for an example: 

“The people know that the Democratic 
Party is the people’s party and the Republi- 
can Party is the party of special privilege.” 

He said further, at that same time, “The 
Republican Party favors the privileged few 
and not the common, everyday man.” 

Adlai Stevenson, in a speech at Chicago on 
November 19, 1955, said: 

“In whatever direction we look—tax policy, 
resources policy, credit policy or whatnot— 
we see the sharp outlines of what can only be 
described as special interest government in 
Washington, something we haven’t seen since 
Republicans were there last.” 

Another instance of this pseudoliberal, 
common-man approach to Democrat parti- 
sanship may be found in the Report on Con- 
gress issued by the CIO in September 1954. 
This report says, on page 20: 

“The question is not whether there will 
be any tax relief, but who will get it. The 
Democrats wanted it for the people. The 
Republicans wanted it for the upper brackets 
and the corporations,” 

As recently as April of this year, according 
to a story which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star on the 13th of last month, 
Democrat Senator SaM Ervin, of North Caro- 
lina, said: 

“The Republicans believe in government 
for a few elite; the Democrats believe in a 
government serving all the people.” 

The big lie marches on, 

One reason behind the Democrat Party 
claim that it is the party of the common man 
is the fact that for years it has labored hard 
to mold the American people into common 
men. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell called 
attention Yo this tendency of the Democrats 
to turn our people into common men in an 
address at Flint, Mich., on January 20, 1956, 
when he said: 

“The keepers of this doctrine were inter- 
ested not in individual men but in collective 
man, massed man. For them social prob- 
lems were quite simple. One merely had to 
determine what was good for collective man 
and then shove it down his throat like castor 
oil, The Government was of the people, for 
the people, but by the social planners.” 

Dr, James B. Conant, former president of 
Harvard University, put his finger on the 
source of the doctrine of massed man when 
he wrote: i 

“The Soviets seek uniformity and strict ad- 
herence to the creed of Marxism-Leninism.” 
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In that creed man is nothing as an indi- 
vidual. He exists only as an unidentifiable 
atom in a collective mass; and men and mass 
exist only for the state. 

Recent history shows the many steps 
through which the Democrats, who were in 
control of government, deprived our people 
of their individuality. 

Democrats centralized the government of 
everyday affairs in Washington, leaving less 
and less for people to do in their home States 
and localities. They handed out billions in 
relief, grants, and aids from Washington, 
making people dependent upon the Great 
White Father at the Nation's Capitol. 

Through social security, they reduced the 
individuality of persons to numbers in elec- 
tronic computing machines. They forced 
men into unions to bargain collectively. 

By raising great citizen armies to fight in 
foreign wars, they put the GI stamp of uni- 
formity on every mother’s son. By spawn- 
ing Government housing developments they 
scattered clusters of identical brick and 
frame boxes from one end of the country 
to the other. 

The list of laws, acts, and regulations 
which systematically robbed people of their 
individuality and piled them up in collective 
masses could be extended a mile long. 

No one can deny that the Democrats in- 
tended to do good by these operations. No 
criticism need be leveled against relief pro- 
grams, social security, collective bargaining, 
and public housing. Yet, it cannot be de- 
nied that an inescapable and most harmful 
byproduct of such operations has been the 
weakening of individual personality and 
self-reliance. 

The Democratic Party has done its utmost 
to pour our people into the mold of common 
men and to deal with them in the mass. 
This is the basis of their political philosophy 
and voting appeals. 

While they have had some measure of 
success, especially where our technical prog- 
ress has emphasized collective or mass ac- 
tion, this success has been superficial be- 
cause deep down our people are proud and 
jealous of their individuality. They resent 
being compressed into the mold of the com- 
mon man, 

Behind the mass production and the col- 
lective this and that, our people still have 
wide diversities and at heart remain indi- 
vidualists. This is clear when we examine 
some of the deep-seated diversities in Amer- 
ican life. 

Where Democrats are sincere in making 
the claim to be the party of the common 
man, as some of them undoubtedly are, they 
see the forest and not the trees. They look 
at the material uniformities in American 
life—the same trains, hotels, restaurants, 
cooking, and newspapers—and quickly come 
to the conclusion that all our people, too, are 
of a common mold. 

What they fail to see is that this con- 
formity is merely an expression of our tech- 
nical, material progress. They fail to un- 
derstand, or deliberately close their eyes to 
the fact that beneath the common material 
veneer is a people still highly individual in 
talents, aspirations, and with the intense 
desire to fulfill their individual personal- 
ities. 

Again, in his address at Flint, Mich., in 
January of this year, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell declared: 

“We were told for some years that Gov- 
ernment was supposed to minister to the 
common man. This doctrine of the common 
man was as singularly unfree a doctrine as 
we have ever witnessed in this country. The 
idea that we are all alike, 8 common mass. 
the products of some sort of biological 
punch press, seeking the same end, through 
the same means, with the same ideas, de- 
sires, and needs, is indeed a devastating 
one.” 
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A similar view is expressed by James B. 
Conant in his latest book The Citadel of 
Learning, where he says: “We in the free 
world, through our schools, colleges, and 
universities, seek fo perpetuate that tradi- 
tion of Western culture which emphasizes 
diversity, controversy, and tolerance.” 

So where are we to find the common man 
the Democrats are always talking about? 

Is he of the Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, 
Germanic, Latin, Slavic, Celtic, or the score 
of other races which make up our popula- 
tion? 

Is he English, Irish, Scotch, German, 
French, Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, Czech, 
Polish, or among any of the other three 
score and more nationalities which people 
the United States? 

Do we find that our common man is a 
Catholic, Methodist, Unitarian, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Jew, or any othe other hundreds 
of religious sects which flourish among our 
people? 

Is he the business executive, the local, 
banker, the city or rural lawyer, the office 
clerk, the shop manager or foreman, the 
factory worker, the school principal, the 
teacher, the corner grocer and his wife, the 
chain-store ma er, the garage owner or 
mechanic, the department-store clerk, the 
Army Officer or private, the housewife, or in 
any of the other thousands of occupations 
which make up our working population? 

We have over 65 million employed persons 
in all occupations today. Where is the com- 
mon man in this total? 

Is he the worker in manufacturing who 
numbers only 15 million of our nonagricul- 
tural employed; or the 1 million engaged in, 
mining; or the 2 million doing construction. 
work; or the 4 million engaged in trans- 
portation; or the 914 million who work in 
wholesale and retail trade; or the million 
and three-quarters who handle finance, in- 
surance, and real estate; or the 5 million 
engaged in service industries; or the 544 mil- 
lion people who work in Federal, State, and 
local government? 

Is the common man to be found among 
our 8 million farmers? Is he the soft or 
hard winter wheat farmer, the cotton farm- 
er, the rice farmer, the truck gardener, the 
cattle rancher, the cattle feeder, the pea- 
nut grower, the dairy farmer, the sheep rais- 
er, the poultry and egg producer, or among 
the hundreds of other farm producers in our 
vast lands? 

Does he come from the 7.6 percent of con- 
sumer units who have a family personal in- 
come of $1,000 per year or under; or the 15.1 
percent whose income ranges from one to 
two thousand dollars; or the 18.9 percent 
with income from two to three thousand 
dollars; or the 19.3 percent with income 
from three to four thousand dollars; or the 
12.8 percent with income from four to five 
thousand dollars; or the 14.8 percent whose 
income is from five thousand to seventy-five 
hundred dollars; or the 4.8 percent with in- 
comes between seventy-five hundred and ten 
thousand dollars; or the final 4.5 percent 
who have incomes of $10,000 and over? 

What do these facts show? 

They show one thing above all else: That 
there is no such thing as a common man in 
the United States. 

Every man and woman is an individual, 
with talents, interests, needs, hopes and 
dreams of his or herown. Each person seeks 
freedom to live his own life, to develop his 
own personality, and a fair opportunity to get 
ahead in the game of life on his own merits. 

When young we dream of making a pro- 
fessional career, starting a small business, 
operating a farm, owning our own home, 
establishing a family, and building a com- 
petence for old age. 

America is the land which urges us to 
“hitch our wagon to a star,” to plan and to 
build on the rich foundations of our free- 
dom and the heritage of those who came 
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before us and provided for us, and for the 
generations of Americans yet to come, the op- 
portunities we have had, as well as inspira- 
tion to move ahead to yet undiscovered fron- 
tiers in this sanctuary of freedom. 

Democrat Party leaders who make the claim 
that theirs is the party of the common man 
are well aware that ours is a Nation of great 
diversities, and that there are no common 
men in our midst. 

Still, they do not hesitate to develop and 
inflame class distinctions in their aim to 
separate a few of our people from all the 
others. 

One doesn’t have to think hard to find the 
reasons for such Democrat trickery. One rea- 
son, is that the Democrats have been running 
the Government on the doctrine of the col- 
lective man, massed man. 

A second reason lies in the field of raw 
politics. 

Political history shows that Democrat Party 
leaders will make any claim and follow any 
line which promises them the votes to gain 
control of the country and remain in power. 

They have shrewdly calculated where the 
bulk of votes lie and they make their ap- 
peals accordingly. That is why they label 
Republicans as the party of the “rich,” the 
“bankers,” ““‘big business,”.and the “privi- 
leged few.” They know that such labels 
carry an unpleasant, even sinister implica- 
tion; and that few votes can be had from 
those sources. 

They label their own party the party of 
the common man, the average man, and in- 
clude among these the farmer, the laboring 
man, the white-collar worker, and the small- 
business man because such labels sound 
wholesome and the bulk of votes can be 
drawn from those sources. 

It apparrently does not trouble Demo- 
erats in the least that this deliberate in- 
flaming of class distinctions can do great 
harm to the peace and unity of the Nation. 

It apparently does not bother them to 
malign good men and women among our 
people. 

Their consciences seem not to trouble 
them when it is pointed out that their party, 
too, has its share of millionaires, its quota 
of advisers from banks and big business, and 
@ very sorry record of favors to the privileged 
few. It doesn’t seem to bother them, either, 
that a great many of the things they have 
done with professed intentions to help the 
60-called little man have resulted in great 
harm to the bulk of our people. 

In using the inflammatory phrases of class 
distinction, they have had but one thought 
in mind—to get in power and stay there. 

We are reminded in the third chapter of 
the First Epistle General of John that 
“Whosoever hateth his brother is a mur- 
dered.” 

Isn’t this, after all, the end result of these 
pseudo-liberal, common man appeals? 

They are attempts to instill fear in the 
minds of our citizens—fear of one another, 
fear of those who are different, fear of the 
self-reliance*which is the keystone of liberty. 

What has happened to the faith of our 
fathers? 

America was not made free by hate. 
Humanity does not move forward in a 
climate of fear. 

America has grown great because its 
citizens have trusted wholeheartedly in God, 
in our country, and in each other. 

If the deceit of this new New Deal-Liberal 
dogma of the common man is perpetuated, 
freedom’s call will go unanswered, oppor- 
tunities will go unfulfilled, and competence 
for the future will be destroyed. 

We cannot continue to reap the blessings 
of liberty by incubating cowards. We can- 
not carry on America’s tradition of strength 
and leadership by stifling ambition, curbing 
incentive, and abandoning faith. 

We need—desperately need—the uncom- 
mon men of our Nation. We need the cour- 
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age and unquenched spirit of adventure 
which inspired the freedom of these United 
States. 

We need to remind ourselves and each 
other that the Federal Government doesn’t 
give us anything that it does not first take 
from us, so let’s stop looking to Washington 
for the blessings of life and start doing more 
for ourselves. 

Let’s encourage in all Americans the devo- 
tion and optimism that characterizes Texans 
so that throughout this Republic men and 
women will proudly boast that in the United 
States we have “the biggest, the most, and 
the best.” 

You who are gathered here tonight know 
this to be true, and you are dedicated, 
through the Republican Party and your love 
of freedom, to the task of assuring that it 
will always be so. 





A Tribute to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I herewith 
submit a tribute to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia prepared by the Honorable 
C. Orville Hammack, of Sunnybank, 
Northumberland County, Va. 

Mr. Hammack is an outstanding citi- 
zen, a Virginian who is proud of his 
heritage and who embraces the funda- 
mental doctrines and principles upon 
which our country was founded. He is 
held in high esteem by the people of 
Northumberland County, and he served 
some years ago as a member of the House 
of Delegates of Virginia from that legis- 
lative district. 

The tribute is as follows: 

VIRGINIA 
(By C. Orville Hammack) 

This is Virginia. Mother of States, home 
of patriots, birthplace of Presidents. Vir- 
ginia, where Indian braves fished and hunted 
and fought. Home of Pocahontas, true friend 
of the struggling colonists. 

This is Virginia. Whose shores are washed 
by the Chesapeake and the Potomac. With 
her beautiful inland waters and magnificent 
mountains that rise as medieval castles, peak 
upon peak. 

This is Virginia. Where the stalwart set- 
tler cleared the forests, built his rude home, 
tilled the soil and buried his dead. It was 
the vision of these pioneers,- blended in the 
crucible of sacrifie and labor which carved 
out of a wilderness, the foundation stone 
of a nation. 

This is Virginia. Where mothers reared 
their children, taught them by the light of 
the primitive candle, and when the days 
work was done, tucked them in their trundle 
beds, and then with tired fingers spun the 
yarn and knitted their garments, weaving 
therein the dreams and prayers of the 
pioneer mother. 

This is Virginia. Whose soil is hallowed 
by the blood of the defenders of her sacred 
rights. The doorway to a great Nation, 
destined to be baptized in the blood and 
tears of suffering and sacrifice, that her 
people might know and share the immeas- 
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urable cost of unyielding valor and loyalty. 

This is Virginia. Which gave to the Na- 
tion, Washington, “Father of his Country’— 
Monroe, author of the great historical docu- 
ment bearing his name—Mason whose vision 
and wisdom gave us the Bill of Rights— 
Jefferson, ardent supporter of independ- 
ence—Henry, champion of liberty and a host 
of others who modestly wore their mantels of 
greatness. 

This is Virginia. Home of the immortals 
Lee and Jackson. Birthplace of men and 
women whose names have added lustre to 
the Nation’s history. Men and women, con- 
querors of the seemingly impossible, who 
with indomitable will and inflexible cour- 
age broke down the barriers of subjugation 
and political slavery, that unborn genera- 
tions might breathe the wholesome atmos- 
phere of freedom. 

This is Virginia. Grown from an infant 
Colony into a great Commonwealth, with 
her schools and universities that have en- 
riched the minds of here people—her insti- 
tutions of mercy that have ministered to 
the needs of the unfortunate. Truly it may 
be said, that the fine culture and broad 
sympathies of western Civilization were 
seeded in the vision and sacrifice of her 
pioneers. 

This is Virginia. With her great farms 
and orchards—stock that graze peacefully 
in her rich valleys—fish that teem her 
waters and birds and game that inhabit her 
forests. Virginia with her modern highways 
uniting country and village and city, and 
her winding trails that lead through flaming 
rhododendron and fragrant mountain 
laurel. 

This is Virginia. Land of gracious hos- 
pitality and friendly atmosphere, with her 
humble homes and colonial mansions, her 
flowering gardens and sacred shrines. Home 
of romance, tradition and history—land of 
chivalry and valor—this is Virginia. 





Judicial Merry-Go-Round 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Judicial Merry-Go- 
Round,” which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Examiner for May 17, 1956: 


Supporting testimony to a recent proposal 
that appointees to the United States Supreme 
Court should be required to have had several 
years of judicial experience, can be seen in 
the case of the railroad brakeman and his 
$90,000. 

The Supreme Court, by 5 to 4, reversed its 
previous 5-to-4 decision affirming the grant 
of $90,000 in a damage suit brought by the 
brakeman. 

The issue now goes back to the original 
district court that heard the trial. If the 
matter is tried again and it goes against the 
brakeman, he would be forced to return the 
money. 

But he has already spent a good piece of 
it, and as the minority opinion in the latest 
reversal said, “there should be a finality 
somewhere.” 

This ring around the rosy adds to the num- 
ber of split decisions and reversals that 
gives Supreme Court verdicts, as the supreme 
law of the land, a terrible beating in the pub- 
lic's estimation. 
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Tt emphasizes the fact that eight members 
of the court have had little or no judicial 
experience. 

And of course it emphasizes the need of 
having on our highest tribunal men matured 
by actual experience on the bench, 

Nowadays, even astute constitutional law- 
yers are bewildered as to what exactly is the 
law in many instances. 

That is certainly not a warrant of con- 
tinued public confidence in the august body 
which, by interpreting the Constitution, gives 
final direction to the administration of 
justice. 





No One’s Too Poor To Go to College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
for many years been urging the enact- 
ment of a bill similar to my bill H. R. 
7846. Under that bill, by means of a 
loan program, we would be sure that 
every boy and girl who is acceptable for 
admission to a college would be able to 
pay the cost of such education. In that 
connection I desire to call the attention 
of the House to the following article 
which appeared in the World-Telegram 
and Sun of May 5, 1956: 

No One’s Too Poor To Go TO COLLEGE 


(Epvrror’s Note.—College is an expensive 
proposition—and getting more expensive 
every year. You would like togo. You have 
the mental ability and_ the drive it takes to 
be a good student. But where is the money 
coming from? There’s no blinking at the 
problem; it’s a formidable one, not only for 
you but for thousands of other students as 
well. In fact, 7 youngsters out of 10 prob- 
ably run into money difficulties in planning 
to go to college. Nevertheless, American 
colleges are bulging at the seams. Nearly 
3 million students are enrolled this year, the 
largest number in our history, and that fig- 
ure is expected to swell to about 6 million 
by 1970. As these students pick up their 
diplomas and step into jobs, their numbers 
will only begin to meet the growing demand 
for university-trained manpower. There is 
still plenty of room for you provided you 
have what it takes, including, of course, the 
ability to pay your college costs. How to 
meet those expenses is a family-size question, 
and the time to face up to it is long before 
high-school graduation. Has something 
been put aside over the years? Good. Add 
what you believe you can earn summers and 
partime. Consider the possibilities of a loan, 
available at most colleges. And don’t fail 
to look into your chances of getting a 
scholarship, even if you are not at the top 
of your class. With all the help that’s avail- 
able to serious students, no one’s too poor to 
go to college.) 

Is it worth going into debt to pay for a 
college education? To many an able youth 
the answer to that question spells the dif- 
ference between going to college and not. 

Few families would hesitate to buy a 
house, a car, a television set or a host of other 
items on credit. Many people even take 
“fly now, pay later” trips abroad. Why 
shouldn’t you go to college now and pay 
later? 

Certainly the value of a college degree can 
hardly be disputed. Colleges are teeming, 
and the diploma is becoming a basic require- 
ment for more and more jobs. 
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Measured in dollars alone, the college in- 
vestment pays off handsomely for most stu- 
dents. From the beginning of his career a 
college graduate generally makes more 
money than the average person without a 
college education earns at the top of his 
experience. What the other, intangible ad- 
vantages of a higher education are no one 
can measure fully. 

Granted that in principle you may be will- 
ing to go into debt for college training, you 
can’t plan ahead without digging into a 
dozen down-to-earth questions. What will 
interest cost you? Will you have plenty 
of time to repay? How much can you bor- 
row? 

Until now, strangely enough, comprehen- 
sive information about college loans has been 
hard to come by. Here are some factual 
answers to most of the questions that will 
occur to you as you consider whether a loan 
can help solve your college budget problem. 

How many colleges lend money? At least 
800 do. The big universities generally have 
more to lend than the small colleges. 

Is there enough money to meet current 
demands? Most schools have enough or 
more than enough funds. About a third of 
the colleges, though, say they could use a 
good deal more than they have. 

How strong is student competition for 
loans? It’s surprisingly light. Each year a 
sizable amount of loan money goes unused 
for want of applicants. Of the funds that 
were available for lending at colleges last 
year, less than half were actually borrowed. 

What are a student’s chances of getting a 
loan? On the average, quite good. In a 
group of about 300 colleges to which nearly 
40,000 students applied for loans last year, 88 
percent of the applicants were successful. 

Are you permitted to borrow as much as 
you need? You are likely to find that a ceil- 
ing has been placed on the amount you may 
take. About a fourth of the colleges that 
participated in this survey lend as much as 
the full tuition for each year. More than 
half, however, permit you to borrow only the 
equivalent of 1 year’s tuition. Some, 
though only a few, occasionally lend enough 
money to cover a student's full expenses for 
the 4 years, 

Can the student with just average grades 
qualify for a loan? On the whole, yes. 
Loans are usually granted on the basis of 
financial need rather than marks. Most ad- 
ministrators would probably agree with the 
director of Taft College in California, who 
points out that many a student may not 
qualify for a scholarship but may make an 
excellent loan risk. 

As a rule, colleges require that loan ap- 
Plicants maintain passing marks. In some 
schools loans are not available to freshmen 
or even sophomores. In others, a high school 
graduate who has been admitted to the col- 
lege may qualify. 

Are scholarship holders also eligible for 
loans? Yes. In fact, more and more schools 
are offering package arrangements that in- 
clude scholarship, loan and job. The aim 
is to spread available money more widely 
and reduce loan burdens. 

What are interest rates? Most loans cost 
2 percent or less while the borrower is in 
college and 4 percent or less afterward. A 
good many carry no interest at all during 
the school years, and a few no interest at any 
time. Some, though, cost as much as 6 
percent both during and after school. 

How long do you have to repay? Chances 
are excellent that you'll be given all the time 
you need. Nearly half the funds included 
in the survey set no time limits. The rest 
give up to 6 years or more. Often you can 
arrange to extend the period provided that 
you keep up interest payments. Some 
schools encourage installment repayment; 
Harvard, for example, allows you to repay 
at the rate of $120 y2ar. 
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When does repayment begin? Usually 
when you leave school. Quite a few of the 
loans, though, compute the repayment pe- 
riod from the date of the loan. 

Are students usually able to pay off their 
debts? According to the director of admis- 
sions at Rensselear Polytechnic Institute. 
“The experience of almost every college is 
that there is virtually no loss by default.” 
Last year colleges did write off as uncollect- 
ible an average of about $540 per schoo]l— 
that is, for every student who took a loan, 
schools wrote off a loss of about $5 from 
previous loans. 

Do parents assume any responsibility? 
They are sometimes asked to sign the loan 
notes as comakers, which means that they 
are responsible in case of default. 

Do college administrators encourage bor- 
rowing? Ninety-six percent of those who 
took part in the survey agreed that a student 
should think of his education as an in- 
vestment for which he would be willing to 
borrower. 

Does that apply to all students? Much 
depends on whether a loan would mean the 
difference between going to college or not. 
If you are headed for a comparatively low 
income field such as teaching or the min- 
istry, you will probably want to borrow only 
as a last resort. Women students, too, often 
shy front the idea of carrying a college debt 
into marriage. 

Which would be wiser: To postpone or 
interrupt college, or to take a loan? Nine 
— of ten educators say the loan is prefer- 
able. 

Why don’t more students use the loan 
funds? Students are generally reluctant to 
borrow, but loans would increase, say ad- 
ministrators, if college youths received bet- 
ter financial counseling. Apparently many 
young people are just not aware of how good 
an investment college is or how well they 
stack up as loan risks. 

Is it wiser to take a loan than to do part- 
time work? No. Educators put jobs ahead 
of loans. The more you earn, the less debt 
you carry. 

Are education loans available only at col- 
leges? No. Many private foundations and 
organizations lend money to students. Some 
local banks offer education installment plans 
in cooperation with nearby colleges. Most 
officials say they would like to see a general 
privately financed fund set up for long- 
term, low-interest loans—one from which 
young persons would not hesitate to borrow. 

Is the loan idea spreading? Yes. As time 
goes on, students will probably find it easier 
to borrow what they need for college. 
“Loans,” says the director of financial aid 
at Harvard, “ought to be the most important 
development in student financing in the 
next 10 years.” 

Isn’t a scholarship better than a loan? 
Sure, if you can nail one. But the intense 
scholarship competition among colleges for 
top-ranking talent sometimes elbows the 
ordinary fellow who also deserves a degree. 
Besides, many administrators think that stu- 
dents ought to be willing to shoulder some 
of the costs of their education. Readiness 
to borrow for college, they feel, signifies 
healthy maturity. 

This school year about $55 million will be 
offered by colleges and other sources in the 
form of scholarships. As many as 175,000 
students will benefit. However, more than 
20,000 scholarships worth over $4 million will 
probably go begging, as they do each year, 
‘mainly because there is no one to claim 
them. 

Here’s how to know whether you qualify 
for a scholarship, and here is how to ferret 
out the grant that may be specially tagged 
for you. 

Do only the top students get scholarships? 
Not at all, though nothing will give you as 
powerful a boost as a steady record of high 
marks, Selection committees generally base 
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their awards on a combination of elements: 
Above-average marks, financial need, good 
character. As a starter, see how you measure 
up. 

Are you above average, or better still, in 
the top third of your class? Those are 
usually the minimum scholastic require- 
ments, according to the College Entrance 
Examination Board, which made a study of 
about 450 scholarship programs. High 
grades were called for in only 5 percent of 
the awards. In many cases, however, candi- 
Gates were asked to take aptitude tests. 


HOW TO LOOK FOR A SCHOLARSHIP 


Do you really need help? Colleges and pri- 
vate sponsors have been placing more stress 
on this element. About half the programs 
studied by the CEEB required proof of need. 

Can you show evidence of general all-round 
ability, leadership qualities and worthwhile 
extracurricular interests? The College Board 
survey found these elements stipulated in 
about one-fourth of the programs. 

For many scholarships you must meet other 
specific, and often very pectiliar, require- 
ments as well. Some insist that you study 
in a certain field, some that you live in a 
specific county or city or, in one instance, 
along a certain railroad line. In other cases 
you are eligible if you have one parent who 
was born in Sweden, if you are a Boston news- 
boy, if your father is a New York cabdriver, 
and s0 on. 

Awards may run from as little as $50 to 
as much as full tuition and expenses for 4 
years at the college of your choice. The aver- 
ages are about $225 for an undergraduate 
scholarship and $638 for a graduate fellow- 
ship. 

There’s no telling where or how much pay 
dirt you will find until you look. And the 
time to start your prospecting is 2 or 3 years 
before you will need the help. What you 
discover may very well help you shape future 
college plans. The application itself should 
be filed early in your senior year to reach 
selection committees in time for spring deci- 
sions. 

Organize your campaign. Much will de- 
pend on your thoroughness and ingenuity. 
Check the following sources: 

Your high school: Consult your vocational 
counselor or principal. The school library 
probably has several of the books mentioned 
below. Keep an eye on the bulletin board 
for up-to-date announcements. Beginning 
this year, for example, National Merit Schol- 
arships carrying full college expenses will go 
annually to winners of a nationwide high 
school competition. No doubt your bulletin 
board has details. 

The colleges: They administer about a 
third of the available money. Write to all 
schools in which you may be interested, re- 
questing not only regular scholarship infor- 
mation but facts about other special ar- 
rangements, such as tuition rebate programs 
and work-and-study plans. 

Your community: Explorations in your im- 
mediate locality may turn up many surpris- 
ing leads. Graduates of Cook County schools 
in Illinois can get help from the Chicago 
Community Trust, and high-school students 
of Worcester, Mass., can get help from the 
Alfred Pinkerton Fund. Similar scholarships 
are available in dozens of other communi- 
ties. 

Look for information at your local board 
of education, library, newspaper, board of 
trade, and service and fraternal clubs. 

Industry: About 2,000 grants are offered 
each year by some 300 companies. Many are 
available on a national scale—for example, 
the General Motors awards—and your high 
school probably has details about the tests 
required. Most, however, are designed for 
employees and their children or for residents 
of the localities in which the companies have 
Offices or plants. 
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Look into the college-aid programs of all 
large nearby companies, especially if a mem- 
ber of your family works for one. 

Professional societies: If you know what 
field you are going into, follow the profes- 
sional publications and write to the national 
organization. Magazines for librarians, as 
an example, often carry scholarship informa- 
tion that may not be found elsewhere. The 
Council on Social Work Education puts out 
an annual scholarship list, and other profes- 
sional groups do the same. 

Foundations: You may turn up a nugget 
if you go through the volume American 
Foundations and Their Fields at your library. 
Scan the section devoted to your State and 
the foundations listed under your field of 
study. A resident of Boston, Mass., for exam- 
ple, will discover that the Edwards Scholar- 
ship Fund is tailored to him. 

Unions: Does a member of your family 
belong to a union? A carpenters’ local in 
Tacoma, Wash., offers $400 to an above-aver- 
age student recommended by his principal. 
Dozens of other awards are offered by local, 
State, and national labor groups, and many 
are granted regardless of union connections. 

Your State: Three-quarters of the States 
give some kind of scholarship aid. In some 
the valedictorian of each high school gradu- 
ating class is entitled to an award. In others 
you are eligible if you agree to practice medi- 
cine in rural areas when you graduate or if 
you plan to teach. New York State hands 
out more than 5,000 scholarships each year. 
Write to your State department of education 
for details. 

Your church: Whatever your religious af- 
filiation, you will probably find that some 
scholarships have been set up either by foun- 
dations or church organizations expressly for 
members of your faith. Consult your min- 
ister and your church’s national organization. 
The Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church, as one example, publishes a list 
called National Methodist Scholarships. 
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Veteran’s groups: If you are the child of a 
veteran, get the American Legion’s booklet 
Need a Lift? available for 10 cents at local 
posts or from Scholarship Information Serv- 
ice, Post Office Box 1055, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Most State governments give educational 
aid to the children of veterans, so write to 
your State department of education. 

Veterans themselves, of course, are eligible 
for help under the GI bill. For details write 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Federal Government: There is no gen- 
eral program of Federal scholarships. How- 
ever, the following sources may be helpful: 

For help in studying abroad, see The Hand- 
book on International Study at your library; 
for additional information write to its pub- 
lisher, the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Your library may also have a copy of the 
UNESCO book, Study Abroad, published by 
the Columbia University Press, New York 27, 
N. Y. (price, $2). 

For information in the field of physical and 
occupational therapy write to the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. 

For more extensive lists of scholarships 
awarded each year see Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships Available at Institutions of Higher 
Education by writing to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. The 
price of the book is 70 cents. 

For details about special Army, Navy, and 
Air Force ROTC programs under which stu- 
dents receive practically full edueation costs, 
write to the individual services at Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

As you Can see, a good scholarship lead may 
turn up almost anywhere. If you have what 
it takes in rental equipment to be admitted 
to college, add an extra bit of persistence and 
probably a touch of luck, and the chances are 
good that you can land the help you need to 
get through the college of your choice. 


A few samples of college loans 











School What you may borrow Interest Time to repay 
New York University..._| $1,000 maximum for 4 years__| 4 percent......--.-.-------.--- Depends on individual. 
I ic iddccackndes Up to amount of tuition. | 2 percent during college and a | Payable in 1 year or less. 
Freshmen in 2d semester. year after. 4 percent there- 
after. 
ae NI ooo cacnccvsniainsnines 2 percent from day of loan_._.- No time limit. 
Pratt Institute_.........- $300 average each year-_-...-.- 1 percent after graduation--_-- After graduation. 
OS eee eae eee NN ict hscrmttosinncema-aginn Repay each year. 
Stevens Tech...........- BE Qin sti ctcecnn- | 4 percent, some at 2 percent._.| After graduation. 
I casita. Flexible. $125,000loanfund_} 1 pereent as student. 4 per- | 3 years after graduation. 
cent after graduation. 
TO cecuktceetcsnncees $700 a year or $2,000 over 4| None as student. 2 percent | 5 years after graduation. 


| years. Freshman eligible. 


5 years after graduation. 
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Coerced Into Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
has just been brought to my attention a 
very able article by George H. Todt, in 
the San Fernando Valley Times of Au- 
gust 29, 1955. Touching upon the very 
important subject of coercion, I request 
it be included in the Appendix under un- 
animous consent previously granted me: 

CorERceD INTO UNIONS 
(By George H. Todt) 
LABOR BOSSING BY STRESS, DURESS 
Should self-anointed labor bosses be per- 


mitted to impress free citizens of the United 
States against their will? 

Should any American be compelled to join 
a@ labor union? 

“Compelled,” it says here—whether the 
exaction be caused by physical, mental, or 
moral duress, and regardless of its being 
either directly or indirectly imposed upon 
its victim. 

Why should any free citizen who has been 
guaranteed the God-given right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, as de- 
creed by our inspired Constitution be black- 
jacked by force into entering an association 
he may not wish to join if he were allowed his 
own free agency to decide for himself? 

The word for this is extortion. 

Extortion, as defined in the dictionary, is 
“to wrest from a person by force or any un- 
due or illegal power or ingenuity; to wring 
from, to exact.” 

Now this is not to be construed as any 
attack upon the legitimate aims of labor. 
The writer is a working man himself, and 
enlightened self-interest causes him to side 
with those—and they are in the vast major- 
ity in the American capitalistic system, both 
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in the ranks of management and labor to- 
gether—who wish to see working conditions 
constantly and consistently improved within 
the bounds of reason and commonsense. 

Few informed persons will deny that labor 
and management have each made signifi- 
cant contributions to the welfare of the 
American worker, so that the latter is now 
the envy of the civilized world. So much 
so, indeed, that they have caused the false 
predictions of Karl Marx against Capitalism 
to fall flat on their face. We have no down- 
trodden proletariat in the United States, 
where the workers average out better in con- 
veniences and luxuries than the lesser no- 
bility of Europe and all except the aristoc- 
racy of Asia and Africa. 

Labor unions have played their part in 
this unparalleled improvisation of plenty, 
but theirs is not the whole part, nor neces- 
sarily even the largest part. The latter is a 
controversial matter which will demonstrate 
a wide range of opinions by the public. 

At the present time, one-third of the 
American labor force belongs to unions—the 
other two-thirds, comprising the majority, 
do not. The reason the majority of these 
citizens have not become organized by labor 
bosses is, quite frankly, because they do not 
wish to be so organized. Actually, many 
who are already in labor unions have not 
joined of their own free agency—but be- 
cause they have been forced under duress 
to do so. 

Now we are told that the labor bosses are 
frantically organizing efforts to capture the 
balance of American workers who have not 
already been caught up to them. 

There is nothing wrong with any citizen 
joining a union of his choice providing he 
is permitted to do so according to his own 
free agency in the matter. 

But to force an American to join such an 
organization against his will, to force him 
to pay tribute he can ill afford to spare from 
his family, is reprehensible on the face of it. 

This smacks of totalitarian tyranny and 
abuse against a free people. 





The Prospects of a Part-Time President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the New Republic 
magazine of March 12, 1956, are inter- 
esting and enlightening: 

THE PROSPECTS OF A PaRT-TIME PRESIDENT 

I. LIGHTENING THE LOAD 


Although Leonard Hall’s worst worry is 
over and Eisenhower has been signed up for 
the duration, this doesn’t mean the Repub- 
licans can take a vacation. For the candi- 
dacy of a recovered heart patient compels 
them to anticipate and counter two fears 
in the minds of many an independent voter: 
will the President have the physical capacity 
to carry the full burden of his office, and is 
RicHarp NIxon morally and intellectually fit 
to take over command were that required? 

The first task, therefore, of the defenders 
of the Republican cause is to downgrade the 
enormity of Presidential responsibility. 

Even before Ike announced his intention 
to run again, Life and Newsweek, in their re- 
spective February 27 issues, neatly reversed 
the customary campaign procedure by 
grooming the office to fit their candidate. 

Pointing to the sheer bulk of the duties 
that somehow have settled on this office, 
Robert Coughlan, the Life man, argues that 
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reform is needed and long overdue. “Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recent illness, along with 
dramatizing the need, has given it urgent 
priority.” He suggests that life could be 
made a lot easier for the President by dele- 
gating many of his duties to Mr. Nrxon and 
Sherman Adams, by reducing the number of 
his visitors, and by cutting down the number 
of documents he must study and sign. 

Not to be outdone at saving the President 
from his office, Mr. Raymond Moley, of News- 
week wants to see the number of documents 
requiring Presidential signature reduced to 
the point that they “would be no more strain 
than doodling on a scratch pad.” He also 
wants to see the President surrounded by 
“agreeable, restful” companions during his 
leisure hours. “A bore,” Mr. Moley warns 
us solemnly, “may be more deadly than a 
brink of war.” 

It appears that Mr. Moley considers it a 
ridiculous waste of time for the President to 
keep up with the world by way of the press. 
“There is no reason,” he declares, “why a 
President must read newspapers except for 
relaxation. A Steve Early or a Jim Hagerty 
can convey press opinion to him.” Although 
he ruefully concedes “the press conference 
probably must be continued,” the Newsweek 
columnist holds that “the President could 
greatly help himself by cultivating a habit 
of fewer and shorter answers.” This is a 
shrewd stroke, inasmuch as it will lighten 
still further the burden of keeping up with 
the press by drastically reducing the amount 
of news. 

It is just plain silly, in Mr. Moley’s estima- 
tion, for the President to be bothered with 
political questions. “Some individual, per- 
haps the Republican national chairman, 
should have precedence and, with 3 or 4 
members of the President’s staff and 2 or 3 
Members of Congress, should form a political 
security council to formulate decisions for 
the President.” Similarly with the Cabinet: 
it must be staffed with topnotch men who 
will accept responsibility and make their own 
decisions, because “second-raters always try 
to pass judgments to the chief.” 

As we get the picture, then, the President 
is to sign his name as infrequently as pos- 
sible, read no newspapers, curtail his at- 
tendance at parties, banquets and balls (a 
feast may be more deadly than the Middle 
East), limit the number of his visitors, dele- 
gate political decisions to the Republican Na- 
tional Chairman, and policy decisions to his 
subordinates, 

Il. WHAT IS THE RISK? 


If, during this campaign, the Presidency 
is made to appear less demanding than in 
fact it is, and Mr. Eisenhower’s competence 
is made therefore more plausible, there is 
still certain to be continuing discussion of 
the relevance to the present situation of Mr. 
Eisenhower's categorical remark, made after 
a 4-day illness and published in his book 
Crusade in Europe: 

“I learned a lesson I did not thereafter 
violate: A full measure of health is basic to 
successful command.” 

What is a “full measure?” What do doc- 
tors tell the average "recovered heart pa- 
tient?” What can he and what can’t he do? 
“The man himself really decides,” says Dr. 
James Watt, director of the National Heart 
Institute. ’ 

“First he tries one thing, then another. 
What the doctor tells him is conditioned by 
what benchmarks he passes. It’s difficult to 
measure the reserve of a man’s heart. You 
can put it to a test, and if it does all right, 
you know; or you can put it to a test, and if 
it doesn’t do it, you know that, too.” 

Above all, Dr. Watt points out, every physi- 
cian must protect his patient from harm. 
The heart’s strength, therefore, should be 
put to the test no more than absolutely nec- 
essary. Each time the patient shows that 
he can take an additional step the physician 
extends his limit a notch more—stopping at 
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the point where “the patient is satisfied, 
where he can live the life he wants to live. 
You don’t stretch it more than you have to.” 

In the President's case, Dr. Watt’s analysis 
suggests, the demands placed on the heart 
might be stretched beyond that imposed on 
a private citizen following the safest course. 
This is especially true in that crucial but 
shadowy area, emotional strain. The Presi- 
dent himself said in January that a major 
factor in his decision would be “the zip and 
zest that you can take into conferences when 
you have to get something done for the 
good of the United States.” Measuring zip 
and zest is quite elusive in any man, Dr. 
Watt commments, “Call it a psychosomatic 
factor or simply part of the medical picture, 
it is a matter of deciding what is stress and 
strain to the man in question.” 

The psychosomatic approach to coronary 
cases has been sharply stated by Prof. Harold 
G. Wolff, of Cornell Medical School, a pio- 
neer in his field, who showed in his study 
Stress, Emotions, and Cardiovascular Dis- 
ease, published last year, that under stress 
and strain, the accelerator nerves stimulate 
the heart to work too hard. “Such unusual 
cardiac exertion evoked by anxiety implicitly 
requires restriction of demands on damaged 
myocardium (heart muscle).” He cites the 
case of a middle-aged man who suffered 
minor heart trouble and decided to slow 
down and assume fewer responsibilities for 
a brief period. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, circumstances so shaped themselves 
that such relaxation was impossible, and he 
was obliged to assume more than the usual 
workaday burden. Under these circum- 
stances of conflict he became resentful and 
tense. * * * The picture was one of a man 
fighting with his back to the wall. 

To apply this psychosomatic analysis to 
a specific patient, Dr. Wolff says, “you have 
to decide what types of people and situa- 
tions upset him, and delete that, circum- 
vent that, in his daily life.” 

But can any President who is more than 
a Casual occupant of the White House avoid 
people and situations that upset him? More 
specifically, can Mr. Eisenhower who, for all 
his charm and benignity, has his flashes of 
hot temper? 

One White House correspondent believes 
that what disturbs the President most is 
any sign of what seems to him disrespect 
or impertinence. It is then, as the Alsops 
put it, that the well-known telltale flush 
creeps up over face and forehead. 

“Decisions distress this man,” says another 
close observer of the President, “and coming 
up to one in the pinches is his toughest mo- 
ment. His impulse is to go along with the 
thing that’s easy or traditional.” Obviously, 
in these circumstances, one of the many 
things from which Mr. Eisenhower will have 
to be protected is the kind of aggressive, 
provocative questioning that heretofore has 
marked successful presidential press con- 
ferences. 

But what if the special strains of the 
Presidency were not at issue? What if we 
were talking about the future of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Motors? What would be his prospects? 

Mr. A. Z., a 58-year-old executive in a large 
automobile company, suffered “a few small 
strokes.” As heart attacks go they were 
minor, yet “the executive was retired from 
active participation in the business. Since 
retirement he has been enjoying better health 
and he has been able to regulate his own 
life according to his wishes, and not accord- 
ing to the dictates or needs of the business.” 

This case has been cited in Executive 
Health Programs, by Dr. George M. Saunders, 
medical director of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Pointing to “the special stresses and 
strains which are exerted on the executive 
demanding peculiar qualities of resistance for 
survival,” Dr. Saunders lists an electrocardio- 
gram as 1 of 7 “musts” in executive health 
examinations. While stressing that it is stili 
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not known “whether heart disease is an 
occupational "hazard of business executives, 
it is known, however, that emotions such 
as anger, fear, anxiety, or pain may affect the 
heart profoundly, not only its action, but 
also the rate, the sounds, the electrographic 
tracing, and the blood pressure.” 

All life is a risk, the President's affirmative 
decision seems to suggest. As to the degree 
of risk which he is asking the American 
people to take, it is pertinent to consider 
how the professional risk-takers, the insur- 
ance companies, regard recovered heart pa- 
tients. 

The best statistical answer so far has been 
presented by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. tn its 1953 study, “What Happens to Men 
Disabled by Heart Disease,” which shows that 


1 out of 3 recovered heart patients do not | 


last 6 years, a conclusion drawn from the 
observation of 100 white male coronary vic- 
tims between 50 and 64. 

Because of such findings, insurance com- 
panies do not normally sell life insurance 
to recovered heart patients. Dr. Harry Ding- 
man, vice president of the Continental As- 
surance Co., declares flatly in his standard 
reference work, Risk Appraisal (revised edi- 
tion, 1954): 

“Coronary disease is not an underwriting 
problem. The underwriter says “No.” Itisa 
claim man’s problem. He deals with an im- 
paired man. * * * Experimentally a few com- 
panies are insuring a few coronaries. 
Wisely? Future will tell.” 

lil, WHAT ABOUT NIXON? 


If Eisenhower’s bad heart is the first worry 
of Republicans, the second is the distrust 
that persists throughout the Nation of the 
man who is and hopes to be within one 
heartbeat of the Presidency. 

Nrxon, the President affirms, can have the 
vice presidential nomination if he wants it. 
On the matter of Nrxon’s wants at least there 
is no doubt. His campaign to eliminate the 
opposition to himself is underway, and is 
well expressed by NIxon’s personal friend 
and adviser, Representative PaTRicK HILLINGS, 
Republican of California. 

First, says HILLINGs, Nrxon is indistinguish- 
able from his leader on every aspect of the 
Eisenhower program. “To disparage NIxon 
is to disparage Eisenhower.” 

Second, Himurncs declares, “The smear 
campaign against Vice President Nrxon is 
being directed by the Democratic National 
Committee and certain leftwing elements in 
the country who have opposed NIxon ever 
since his exposure of Alger Hiss.” 

This second comment might seem to some, 
to confirm the charges of moderate men that 
Nixon debases the democratic process by 
identifying opposition to himself with 
treachery to the United States. Its accuracy 
is best judged by the comment of an ardent 
Eisenhower supporter, Walter Lippmann, in 
many Republican newspapers. 

Writing 1 month before the President’s 
declaration, Lippmann noted that if Eisen- 
hower ran he would probably be reelected 
President, that his chances of serving out 
his term were at best problematical, and that 
he bore in eonsequence a heavy responsibility 
to the Nation in picking as Vice President 
one who sincerely shared his spirit and prin- 
ciples. Lippmann continued: 

“He can give no such guaranty for Mr. 
Nixon. It is not a question of whether Mr. 
Nrxon supports the Eisenhower legislative 
program. * * * Of course he does. The ques- 
tion is whether he represents the central 
thing which Eisenhower represents, the thing 
which has given Eisenhower such a hold on 
the American people. 

“The central thing is that Eisenhower 
unites the country and heals its divisions. 
This is precisely what Nrxon does not do. 
Instead of being a national leader he is a 
ruthless partisan. He is a politician who 
divides and embitters the people.” 
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Dr. John Milburn Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this 
month Dr. John Milburn Price completed 
41 years of service to the School of Re- 
ligious Education which he founded at 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Fort Worth. 

He has been, in truth, a pioneer in this 
portion of the Lord’s vineyard. In 1915, 
under his direction, Southwestern be- 
came the first school among Baptists to 
offer vocational training in religious edu- 
cation. 

In 1917 it became the first school in 
America to offer a religious education 
diploma. 

In 1919 it became the first Baptist 
seminary to offer a doctors degree with a 
major in religious education. 

In 1921 it conducted the first voca- 
tional conference on religious education 
and the first demonstration kindergarten 
in a Baptist seminary. 

In 1922 it developed the first vacation 
Bible school among Baptists, and this is 
the oldest of such institutions. 

In the following year, it began reach- 
ing out to those not blessed with the aca- 
demic prerequisites and became the first 
school to offer special seminary courses 
for noncollege graduates. 

In 1950 Southwestern erected on its 
campus the first building in America de- 
signed exclusively for teaching religious 
education, and in the following year it 
became the first school of religious edu- 
cation among Southern Baptists to be- 
come accredited. 

All of this is a tribute to the magnifi- 
cent leadership of John Milburn Price. 

While a Marston scholar in Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., J. M. Price 
was inspired by the thought that he 
should train lay men and women to be- 
come Sunday school teachers. And in 
less than 3 years, while completing his 
theological training at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
the door of opportunity was opened 
through which he might enter and real- 
ize the achievement of his life’s dream. 

Dr. L. R. Scarborough, president of 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, Tex., wrote Price a 
letter, which said in part, “It is now our 
purpose to establish a school of Christian 
Pedagogy. I think we have hold of the 
small end of a big proposition. We will 
have to do pioneer work and break new 
ground.” Then hé asked J. M. Price to 
organize the School of Religious Educa- 
tion in Fort Worth. 

The offer was challenging and divinely 
inspired but somewhat disconcerting. 
Others were requesting his services, too, 
and a decision had to be reached imme- 
diately. He had been elected as Sunday 
school secretary for Kentucky (his home 
State) and he longed to stay there. 
Friends in Canton, China, urged him to 
join their faculty at the seminary there. 
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J. M. Price was a praying man and he 
turned to God often in those heavy hours 
in order that he might find his Lord’s 
will. When the answer came there was 
no doubt in his mind that he was to go 
to Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. For, then, he could be in 
Texas, Kentucky, China, at the same 
time, through the students he would 
train and sent out. 

In August 1915 he arrived in Fort 
Worth, Tex., to pioneer and break new 
ground in religious education for the 
Kingdom of God. The first year only 
5 courses were taught and today 129 
courses for vocational training in re- 
ligious education are available to a stu- 
dent, as he desires to select. 

Since 1915 there have been 6,000 stu- 
dents to enroll in Southwestern’s School 
of Religious Education with 2,250 of them 
graduating. There are 880 students en- 
rolled in the school today. These train- 
ees have revolutionized Sunday school 
and training union work in the Southern 
Baptist Convention, at home and abroad. 

Since 1920 the Southern Baptist de- 
nomination has increased from 3 million 
to 8 million members. Total gifts to all 
causes have increased from $35 million 
per year in 1920 to $332 million in 1955. 
The phenomenal growth is due, in part, 
to the teaching ministry of the church as 
provided by the teachers receiving voca- 


~ tional training in religious education, 


mainly in Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

There are five Southern Baptist semi- 
naries-in America. Southwestern Semi- 
nary sends out 47 percent of the Baptist 
missionaries around the world. Of those 
going from Fort Worth, Tex., 50 percent, 
totaling 300 in foreign fields alone, have 
been trained in religious education. 

Southwestern’s School of Religious 
Education is first in the South—largest 
in the world among schools of religious 
education. It stands as a permanent me- 
morial, vibrantly alive, to the man who 
dared to establish his life “by way of the 
throne of God,” John Milburn Price. 


Work and Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17,1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain that most of our colleagues are 
receiving inquiries, as I am, asking for 
the details of the number of days our 
President spends in Washington. The 
following excerpt from the New Republic 
magazine of March 26, 1956, gives that 
information as of that date: 

WorRK AND PLay 

At mid-March Mr. Eisenhower had held 
the office of President 1,151 days and had 
been away from the White House 517 days, 
roughly half the time. A check of White 
House records shows most of these absences 
described as work-and-play vacations. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s longest work-and-play 
period was 56 days in Colorado in the summer 
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and fall of 1954, Next longest was for 43 
days in Colorado in the fall of 1953. Last 
year he had been in Colorado 40 days before 
he was stricken, and he thereafter spent 50 
days in the Denver hospital, 37 days at 
Gettysburg, and 10 days in Key West. 

Before his illness the President vacationed 
at a Georgia golf course 44 days on four 
different trips averaging 11 days each. Three 
brief business trips abroad took him to 
Ottawa, to Bermuda, and to Geneva. 

The President's friends have said that his 
critics are unfair in calling him a half-time 
President; the problems of the Chief Execu- 
tive, after all, are always with him, 





Adlai Camp Beset by Pensions Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mrs. KNUTSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to make the following statement and 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD: 

In recent days, much has been said 
about the record of Adlai Stevenson on 
old-age pensions while Governor of Illi- 
nois. ‘ 

Stevenson has said that he vetoed an 
old-age assistance increase “because the 
legislature failed to appropriate the 
money.” Several of his followers here in 
Congress have echoed this explanation. 
This is not so and I think it is time we set 
the record straight. 

Furthermore, Mr. Stevenson has been 
claiming that pensions were increased 
during the first part of his administra- 
tion. He failed, however, to give due 
credit to Congress, which voted a $5 a 
month increase to the States for eld-age 
and blind assistance and a $3 a month 
increase for needy children which be- 
came effective October 1, 1948, and which 
made possible the increase to Illinois 
pensioners under Governor Stevenson’s 
administration. 

I would like to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD a column written 
by Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
May 28, 1956 and which gives more of the 
facts on the subject: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
ADLAI CAMP BESET BY PENSIONS ISSUE 

Long-distance telephone lines have been 
burning up between California, Chicago and 
Washington over the question of Adlai 
Stevenson’s record on old-age pensions when 
he was Governor of Illinois. 

First to pick up the telephone were ha- 
rassed Pat Brown, Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia, and worried Paul Ziffren of Los 
Angeles, both top strategists of Adlai’s Cali- 
fornia campaign. They called Dick Finne- 
gan, Adlai’s campaign manager in Chicago, to 
say that George McLain, powerful leader of 
the old-age-pension movement in southern 
California, had published in his “National 
Welfare Advocate” a scathing review of Gov- 
ernor Stevenson's pension record, showing 
that he had vetoed a bill for a 10 percent 
raise in Illinois’ aid to the needy. 
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Brown and Ziffren were worried sick over 
what this would do to the vote for Stevenson 
in southern California. 

Dick Finnegan promptly did some tele- 
phoning on his own. He called Congress- 
men JIMMY ROOSEVELT and Ceci. KING, both 
from southern California, both Stevenson 
delegates, and both friends of oldster-cham- 
pion George McLain. 

ROOSEVELT and Kine promptly buttonholed 
McLain in Washington. They were in a 
good position to do this because both have 
introduced his bill to overhaul the entire 
public assistance section of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. This pertains to aid for the aged, 
the needy, the blind, the physically handi- 
capped, and dependent children. 


The shame list 


What put Stevenson somewhat on the spot 
is that Senator Kerauver is the sponsor of 
this same bill in the Senate. 

Quite a hassle followed between McLain, 
King, and Roosevelt despite the fact that 
McLain has been a stanch backer of both 
Congressmen, and went down the line for 
JIMMY ROOSEVELT for Governor in 1950. 

Finally McLain compromised by publish- 
ing a statement by Congressman Kinc prais- 
ing Stevenson’s record for old-age pensions. 
McLain also omitted a previously planned 
account of Stevenson’s record in O. K.’ing the 
shame list, the list of oldsters receiving 
Government aid, which is made public in 
Lilinois and which oldsters bitterly resent. 

However, McLain also ran a full-page photo 
of KEFAUVER on page 1 of his paper over the 
caption “Krerauver—Friend of the Needy,” 
while on the editorial page he ran a letter 
from Warren Lamson, president of the ILlli- 
nois Pension Union, giving Stevenson’s rec- 
ord on pensions and on the shame list. 

When McLain was asked by this writer why 
this information had not come out regard- 
ing Stevenson in the 1952 campaign, he re- 
plied: 

“I did not know about it until I spoke in 
Chicago this spring and was shown pictures 
of members of the Illinois Pension Union 
picketing the executive mansion when 
Stevenson was Governor. I then investi- 
gated the record in Springfield and published 
it as soon thereafter as I could. 

“My organization has 23 radio stations in 
California which are broadcasting the 
Stevenson record—almost every day.” 


Defense of Stevenson 


Congressmen RoosEVELT and KING, defend- 
ing Stevenson, said: “On 134 occasions in 4 
years the Republican Legislature of Illinois 
tried to pass bills for roads, bridges, pensions 
without appropriating 1 cent to finance 
them. Governor Stevenson insisted that 
the funds be appropriated before he would 
approve the bills.” 

The facts, as tabulated by the California 
Institute of Social Welfare, are that on 
August 3, 1951, Stevenson vetoed house bill 
No. 85 providing for a 10 percent increase for 
food, clothing, and personal incidentals for 
the aged and the needy. 

But 1 month earlier, June 30, 1951, he 
vetoed amendment 2 of senate bill 556 carry- 
ing a $14,300,000 appropriation to pay for 
this 10 percent increase. Thus he vetoed 
both the appropriation and the authoriza- 
tion. 

On July 28, 1951, Stevenson signed senate 
bill No, 485 which required each county de- 
partment of welfare to publish monthly re- 
ports of those receiving pensions, disability 
assistance, blind assistance, and aid to de- 
pendent children. This is called the shame 
list and was passed contingent upon pas- 
sage of a similar law by the Congress in 
Washington, 

On October 1, 1951, Congress passed the 
Jenner amendment which activated the 
shame list in Illinois, 
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Illinois versus California 


The California Institute of Social Welfare 
also compiled figures showing that pen- 
sioners in Illinois received an average of 
$60.50 a month, as against California's aver- 
age of $70.11; that Illinois requires a lien 
on the oldster’s home while California 
doesn’t; that Illinois allows a single person 
to have only $400 in personal property and 
$600 for married couples, while California 
permits $1,200 for a single person and $2,000 
for married couples. 

Stevenson gave as one reason for vetoing 
the increased assistance bill in 1951 the fact 
that oldsters and blind people had an effec- 
tive lobby while the children did not. Chil- 
dren were omitted from the bill, 

He has also said: “We ought to work out 
a system that encourages an older person to 
work if he wants to instead of discouraging 
him. We ought to have a program for train- 
ing people who have finished their regular 
work to do things they want to—things for 
which their age will be an advantage instead 
of a handicap. 

“It is high time we started rebuilding 
this whole program around the central idea 
that we want to make life meaningful and 
worth while, all the way through.” 





The Late William T. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
join in the tribute paid a great American 
and a great Congressman, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Representative BILL 
GRANAHAN in the last session and I found 
him to be a delightful personality, a good 
friend, a devoted husband and a great 
citizen. His constant thought was for 
the well-being of his district. Both my 
wife and myself are indebted to him for 
his help and hospitality. May our tears 
of bereavement crystallize as they flow 
and be worn as a rosary of remembrance 
for his beloved memory. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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From South Dakota to South Carolina— 
An Invitation and a Challenge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on May 
5, I had the opportunity to address for 
the second time the State convention of 
the South Carolina State Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The meeting was held in 
Greenville, S. C. 

My central theme was that it is fully 
as important that American businessmen 
understand the mechanics of politics and 
the science of political engineering as-it 
is that they understand their machines 
of business and production or the science 
of economics. 

My address was transcribed from the 
radio tape provided by the radio station 
broadcasting my off-the-cuff address to 
the convention, and I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Thank you, very much, indeed, Mr. Chair- 
man, for that altogether too generous in- 
troduction. 

Distinguished officers of the South Carolina 
State Bankers Association, ladies and gentle- 
men of the convention, it really is worth the 
long trip from Washington to Greenville just 
alone to hear such a wonderful introduction 
as was presented to you by the distinguished 
chairman, a fellow politician of parts who 
accorded me all of the customary courtesies 
which extend between the members of our 
profession. However, I must make one slight 
correction in what we had to say because I 
recognize that it is dangerous enough for a 
Yankee Republican from South Dakota to 
come down into the sacred portals of South 
Carolina without having added to the 
uniqueness of the situation, a designation of 
having come from North Dakota. I come 
from far enough north as it is, and as long 
as there is an affinity between us which we 
have as South Dakotans and South Caro- 
linians, I feel like I can speak with greater 
candor than if I came from that altogether 
strange land known as North Dakota. 

They sometimes do confuse us, frequently 
confuse us, and I can understand why, but I 
like to point out the fact that there is at 
least one great distinction between North 
Dakota and South Dakota. It was brought 
out by the Associated Press statistics a couple 
of years ago which pointed out that the two 
States which have the greatest record of lon- 
gevity from the standpoint of the people 
living within the boundaries of those States 
were North Dakota and South Dakota. For 
some strange reason, the climate or water or 
weather or something, the people there have 
a little slower rate of mortality than they 
have in any of the other 46 sister States. For 
some time it was a matter of chagrin to us, 
however, to realize that the people of North 
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Dakota were a little bit better in their statis- 
tical averages than the people of South Da- 
kota. Some way or another they cling to 
life a little more tenaciously, their mortality 
statistics were a little bit more optimistic 
than South Dakota. We thought, pondered, 
and worried about that for several months 
and tried to figure out what we could do to 
improve the living conditions of our State, 
and finally came to the inevitable conclusion 
that the reason why our good neighbors to 
the north hung on to life a little bit more 
persistently, were a little more reluctant to 
pass on, was because they cherished in their 
hearts the hope that before they died, they 
might live long enough to move down into 
South Dakota and become citizens of our 
State, and for that reason we are content to 
be only second high from the standpoint of 
those statistics. 

Seeing you all here this morning brings to 
my mind a great many happy memories of 
my previous visit before this great associa- 
tion when you were in convention assembled 
over at Charleston. It brings to my mind 
many of the happy continuations and re- 
sumptions of those friendships which I have 
had during the intervening years as I have 
seen some of you here in South Carolina and 
have met some of you in other areas and as 
some of you have dropped into my Washing- 
ton office to visit me. 

I cherish greatly the friendships I have 
made in my visits into the South, and I rate 
none higher than those made in talking to 
this distinguished company of business 
people and their wives here from this great 
State of South Carolina. It is indeed a privi- 
lege to be back. I have tried to figure out 
since I received the invitation from Mr. Alex- 
ander just why I was invited back. You 
know there are two kinds of speakers that 
come back for a second time before the same 
audience; there is the kind they invite to 
come back, and there is the kind they dare 
to come back, and I imagine, perhaps, that 
I come under the second category, because I 
recall that I spoke to you with complete can- 
dor when I was here before, as I intend to 
do this morning, because in these busy lives 
which all of us lead, there isn’t much use 
of our just sitting around listening to pleas- 
ant mouthings of unimportant things. 

It is interesting, when, on occasion, people 
with different points of view can get together, 
however, and discuss the things which they 
have in common and discuss the things as 
well on which they differ, and to try and 
find out how we can harness together each 
other’s ideals and energies and abilities and 
talents in the public interest. That shall be 
the purport of my message here this morning. 

I suspect that during the past quarter of 
a century of world history there have been 
more important changes made than in any 
other like period of human history, and, in 
my opinion, none of these changes insofar 
as they affect the American scene are con- 
cerned, none of the changes on the American 
scene is more important than this simple but 
incontrovertible fact, and that is that 25 
years ago, economics—the profession in 
which you gentlemen have specialized—25 
years ago economics was the controlling fac- 
tor of our political life, and today politics 
has become the controlling factor in our 
economic life. It seems to me that that tre- 
mendous change very well typifies many of 
the problems which confront us, and pretty 
well challenges our ability whether we are 
economists, businessmen, or politicians to 


try and find a way to correct any difficulties 
which may have eventuated from that 
strange reversal of the coin. 

In the early 1930’s and in previous eras of 
American history, the economic tone of the 
Nation in large part determined the voting 
behavior of our citizens, and decided the 
fate of our various national administrations. 
We had slogans about the full dinner pail; 
campaign platforms, and campaign promises, 
and campaign pronouncements were made 
dealing with the unemployment statistics, 
dealing with the earning power of citizens, 
dealing primarily with the economic situa- 
tion. 

Today, I think, few if any among us, will 
deny the fact that the Government has grown 
so strong and Federal spending has become 
so important that the political bias of our 
national administrations determine the eco- 
nomic tone of our Nation and the financial 
status of millions of Americans whether they 
be workers or farmers or businessmen. Not 
all change in my opinion is progress, and, in 
my opinion, we have gone too far in the 
direction of gearing our prosperity curves and 
our individual financial success to the politi- 
cal philosophies which dominate the White 
House and the Congress. To return to an 
era in which the operation of economic prin- 
ciples and policies once again have a dom- 
inant part in determining our national des- 
tiny, however, is going to require a substan- 
tial shrinkage in the power, in the spending, 
and in the regulations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

America today is enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity. We hear of that as we study 
every financial report of virtually every suc- 
cessful corporation in the country. Opti- 
mism for the future prevails on every side. 
These rose-tinted conditions have developed 
from the fact that we now have a national 
administration which commands public con- 
fidence and a bipartisan Congress which re- 
spects private ownership and individual free- 
dom. However, in any era, when the stock 
market stampedes up or down depending 
upon the readings of an electric cardiograph 
and when a public address by a member of 
the President’s Cabinet can stimulate or re- 
tard vast industrial expenditures, there can 
be no denial of the fact that we are living 
in an era where political behavior has become 
the throttle which determines the speed or 
the success of economic expansion. 

This being true, and I believe it to be true, 
businessmen, including bankers, including, 
may I say, especially bankers because so 
much of the rest of the economic community 
rightfully depends on bankers for counsel 
and advice, businessmen then, especially 
bankers, must reexamine their political prej- 
udices and preferences and performances. I 
think the same is true in labor whose suc- 
cess is tied in so closely with the success of 
business but I am speaking here primarily to 
businessmen who, in my opinion, must be- 
come as well versed as to what is good for 
them politically as they are trained in what 
is good for their institutions economically. 

To do less than that is to turn over the 
ultimate success of their enterprises to 
power-seeking professional politicians who 
consider politics solely as a device for achiev- 
ing office and who use public power as a 
mucilaginous device for holding them in 
their positions of prestige and importance 
as long as possible. Those tactics have de- 
stroyed the economic strength and the polit- 
ical authority of many of our western de- 
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mocracies who less than 20 years ago were 
comparatively strong and stable. Those 
tactics, in my opinion, can deviatlize Amer- 
ica as well, and unless we pay as much at- 
tention to the poliitcal machines as we do the 
machines of commerce that we use in our of- 
fices and in our factories, it can very easily 
happen in this great country that we call 
America. 

Increasingly the strong arm of Govern- 
ment is moving into your shops, into your 
offices, into your every economic determina- 
tion, and that my good friends, brings me to 
the theme which I desire to talk about. 
With that historic backdrop I think that I 
should discuss with you the machinery and 
the mechanics of politics as I have come to 
understand them after some 20 years de- 
voted to a study and analysis of them from 
the inside following, as the chairman has 
said, 10 years of study of them from the out- 
side when I was engaged in teaching college 
youngsters about the basic tenants of Amer- 
ica. Because of that, I appreciate this in- 
vitation even more to come down into the 
Deep South to think out loud with you for 
a while about some of these conclusions or 
conjuctures which I have because I know 
that here I have always received respectful 
and responsible attention to the analysis. 

AS DIXIE GOES, SO GOES THE WORLD 

I come here not necessarily with any desire 
whatever to seek approval or acceptance of 
the that I make, but I always 
have the right to hope, and sometimes my 
hope is encouraged by some of the perform- 
ances of recent history. I come here, how- 
ever, primarily to discuss with you as honest- 
ly and as frankly and as faithfully as I can 
what I think is happening to America and 
what I think primarily can be changed in 
America only by the behavior politically of 
the people of the South. 

I think of that when I get criticized by 
the people of my section of the country, when 
I turn down invitations as I had to do for 
today to talk about some pleasant subject 
before a noncontroversal audience, such as 
addressing a Republican convention about 
republicanism or talking to a woman’s club 
about foreign policy or to a veteran’s organ- 
ization about patriotism or to farmers about 
farming in order to come down into this 
perilous atmosphere to discuss with you sub- 
jects which, in my opinion, are so important 
to be discussed here and before you. 

But I have a prevailing feeling which has 
continued to evolve to greater and greater 
clarity and greater and greater emphasis, in 
my opinion. I have a prevailing conviction 
that what happens in Dixie in the next 10 
years is going to determnine definitely what 
happens to America in the next 100. And 
this I also believe—that what happens in 
America in the next few years is going to 
pretty clearly determine what happens 
around the globe, because so many little peo- 
ple in smaller countries or less-developed 
areas are watching this great clash of the 
ideologies hoping that our system will pre- 
vail, but fearful that it won't, so I think that 
our capacity to make America work well is 
going to go a long way to determine what 
happens in other countries of this grea 
world of ours. 

I, therefore, welcome this opportunity to 
talk to important people in the most impor- 
tant area of the world, because what you do 
or fail to do, I believe, is going to determine 
the fate of humanity in the century just 
ahead. No other great area of the country 
or of the world by its own free choice has 
such an opportunity and with it, in my opin- 
ion, such a tremendous responsibility. 

THE CURSE OF MODERN GOVERNMENT 


I think the curse of modern government 
around the world is the fact that steadily and 
continuously and perniciously it has been 
constantly expanding the power of its func- 
tionaries in the capital cities of each country 
of the world. Without exception, in the 
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countries of importance the power of people 
in political jobs like mine and in the execu- 
tive department, and in the judiciary, and in 
the central cities of the land has been ex- 
panding steadily over the functions of people 
in private jobs like yours. It has brought 
disaster and war and unhappiness to large 
segments of the world. It has brought to 
Britain almost a collapse of its economic 
solvency. We in the United States have re- 
sisted this global trend more successfully 
than others, but few among us will argue 
that we have resisted it completely or enough. 

We have gone downward on the same train, 
down the same hill; our brakes have held us 
back a little, but not enough to protect our 
economic and political safety. I believe, and 
I may have said this when I was here before, 
that future historians writing about the 
America of the thirties and the forties and 
the fifties, and future histories written about 
the pages of America which are yet unknown, 
looking for a point of departure, looking for 
a place in which to put a thumbtack marking 
the time and the date and the hour and the 
place where America changed from a com- 
plete and faithful following of certain eco- 
nomic, social, and political concepts to some- 
thing strangely and dangerously different, 
are going to find that place and mark that 
hour as the occasion of the great national 
convention of the strong and great Demo- 
cratic Party, to which you belong, which was 
held in convention assembled in the year 
1936, in the city of Philadelphia. 

I think they will mark that development 
in 1936 as they study what has been hap- 
pening in America to such unive lly ac- 
cepted American institutions and practices, 
for example, as private ownership, as our 
reward of merit system, as the great Ameri- 
can concept of giving individual initiative 
unlimited opportunity to expand, or the 
great American and uniquely American con- 
cept of es rights and the feeling that 
in this Commonwealth of States which kes 
up the Republic known as the United States 
of America, States have functions and States 
have privileges and States have rights, along 
with maintaining a meaningful significant 
effective two-party system with adequate 
political machinery to make it operate. 

As they inquire as to why America, blessed 
with all of those things preceding the thir- 
ties, has suddenly begun a concentrated at- 
tack upon them all trying to devitalize and 
trying to stultify them, trying at times to 
destroy them, they will also have to analyze 
what developments followed your actions in 
that convention. Why did it happen to us? 
No other foreign country has adopted a 
formula of economic or political behavior 
even remotely approximating the successes 
we had achieved. We had lived well and 
had gone forward with great rapidity re- 
gardless of whether your party or mine was 
in power in the White House. Under Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike in Congress 
or in the White House, America had gone 
ahead. We had become the envy of the 
world, the only country compelled to erect 
immigration barriers to be safe from being 
flooded out by all the rest of humanity 
that wanted to locate here so that they 
could enjoy private ownership, to locate here 
so they could enjoy the reward of merit 
system, to locate here so that they could 
give their individual initiative a chance to 
expand, to locate here where they could 
uniquely become a citizen of a state which 
had some rights and a governor and a su- 
preme court and some mores and some cus- 
toms and some laws of its own. From every 
other land they wanted to locate here be- 
cause we had a two-party system. We had 
a political machine and political mechanics 
which made every man a king, gave every in- 
dividual a right to help determine his own 
destiny. Why are we changing? Why have 
we changed? When did it happen and 
where? 
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A TURNING POINT IN AMERICAN POLITICAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Historians will have to answer that. I 
think as I said that they are going to pick 
the place that I have mentioned, and the 
Democratic convention of 1936 as the hour, 
and the change of your convention rules 
as the cause—when the South was com- 
pelled to abandon your two-thirds rule re- 
luctantly it was with far less a degree of 
reluctance, I am sure, than you would have 
shown had you known as clearly then what 
was going to happen as we all know now. 
In all of this when the South was compelled 
their two-thirds rule in Demo- 
cratic conventions, and at the same time 
retain the unit rule which was a siamese 
twin companion of the two-thirds rule, we 
set in operation political machinery which 
has infiuenced completely our ensuing de- 
velopments. The spirit of America has not 
changed; our basic goals have not changed; 
our objectives have not changed; but some- 
thing has happened to the politics and the 


machinery of self-government in this be- 
loved Republic of 


to abandon 


ours. 

This whole thing we call politics—or the 
mechanics of self-government. Thus, it is 
political engineering and the machinery of 
whicl as changed your lives and 
h has altered tremendously 
I our future. By project- 
1 the trends of the past 20 years 
ther accurately predict what lies 
unless some sharp and 

ves are made by you 
South. We can now 
developments de- 
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ahead for all of u 
permanent political ch 
good folks of the old 
envision how political 
termine all human behavior and what you 
do or fail to do down here different from 
what has been your prevailing political be- 
havior will call the tune for all Americans, 

It isn’t « y upon your traditional Demo- 
cratic Party break with the past 
which took place at the Democratic National 
Convention of 1936 had a propretic and de- 
termining impact. Actually that change in 
your convention rules had indirectly but 

} st as important and lasting 
1 our Republican Party. Ina 
country like ours, the be- 

di bias of one of our parties always 
tends to influence the behavior and bias of 
the other. Anything which succeeds steadily 
for the one is certain to be emulated by the 
other. Anything that brings defeat to the 
one is likewise avoided by the other. ‘hus, 
our two parties learn from each other just 
as they tend to imitate and approximate 
each other at regular intervals. 

When for a long time—a sorrowful and 
mighty expensive long time, I might say— 
campaign and convention tactics which were 
designed to appeal to mass voters in big 
blocs (especially in our metropolitan cities 
of the North) brought you stupendous and 
steady majorities to the Democratic or the 
New Deal Party, it was understandable and 
inevitable that my Republican Party started 
emulating some of those tactics. We started 
directing our appeals to those same bloc 
voters. Since, in the main, the interests and 
ideals of the South do not coincide with 
those of the CIO-PAC, or those of Americans 
for Democratic Action, or those of the 
“banana-bunch” type of voters who group 
themselves in ethnic, vocational, left-wing, 
or other pressure groups, it appeared for a 
time that the fine folks of the old South 
were to be left out of the picture altogether 
when it came to determining the political 
policies of either major party. You were 
on the way to becoming the world’s largest 
group of enfranchised citizens whose voices 
were ignored in the making of party policy 
and in the selection of party candidates and 
whose votes were considered so safely in the 
bag that neither party paid you any heed. 

Then came 1948, when four courageous 
States of Dixie signaled to the rest of the 
country that they had had enough. No 
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longer were they willing to be tied tight in 
the back seat of a political automobile 
which they were never permitted to steer. 

And then came 1952. I sometimes feel 
that the Divine Architect of the Universe, 
realizing that America is His last chance to 
make decency prevail, to make freedom func- 
tion, and to give law-obeying citizens a civ- 
ilization which they themselves can reg- 
ulate and control decides to step in to help 
us all set America right. Recognizing, for 
example, that if peace and self-government 
collapse here, they will have failed all over, 
perhaps He moves in just 15 minutes before 
it is altogether too late in order to give Amer- 
icans and America another chance. 

In all events, came 1952, and an unantici- 
pated, and unexpected -development took 
place. Americans, pretty much without any 
party designation whatsoever, turned to a 
great American leader in a military sense 
who himself had no political designations 
whatsoever, and both parties sought to se- 
cure Dwight Eisenhower as their candidate 
for President. My party happened to suc- 
ceed. I don’t suppose he would have been 
any different individual had your party suc- 
ceeded. In all events, pretty much by ac- 
clamation, joined in, I am proud to say, by 
five great southern Democratic States and 
encouraged by the rest of them, the coun- 
try turned to someone outside of political 
life, and said, “Mr. Eisenhower, you take 
over and be President of the country.” 


AMERICA NOW HAS A SECOND CHANCE— 
PROVIDED DIXIE LEADS THE WAY 


That has given us a breathing spell; that 
has given us a chance for a second look. It 
has not, nor could it be expected to have, 
solved completely any of the problems and 
challenges that we are confronted with. It 
has not altered what, in my opinion, is posi- 
tively going to eventuate as a result of what 
happened in that Democratic convention, or 
even what happened to my party as a result 
of that convention; it has not altered what 
is going to lie ahead once the Eisenhower 
era is over. I very frankly was one of those 
who thought for a long time after the Presi- 
dent’s unfortunate heart attack that he 
would not be able to become a candidate 
for office. I worried about that, because this 
I believe: Once Ike is no longer a candidate, 
America is going to face a showdown deci- 
sion on basic principles the verdict of which 
is going to dominate the lives of all of us 
for the rest of our existence. I expected that 
to come in 1956. 

I consequently worried about that 1956 
decision because I knew America wasn’t 
ready from the standpoint of political engi- 
neering to make that verdict honestly and 
effectively and on basic principles devoid of 
partisan prejudices. We are not yet ready 
to avoid old political affinities or to elimi- 
nate a lot of cloudy fuzziness in our elec- 
tive machinery which makes it pretty well 
impossible today for right-thinking people 
in America to unite on a basic issue, regard- 
less of where they happen to live geographi- 
cally or how they happen to be registered 
politically. Unless we can develop the neces- 
sary political machinery to do that, I am 
going to tell you before this address is over 
who is going to write the ticket for Uncle 
Sam, and you aren’t going to like the ticket, 
and neither am I. You aren’t going to have 
anything to do about writing the ticket, and 
neither am I, unless down here you people 
rise up to one of the greatest challenges our 
civilization ever had and utilize the essen- 
tial techniques of sound political engineer- 
ing to write the right kind of ticket for the 
country and the world. 

I know you are not ready for that in 1956, 
and that’s one reason, I suspect, if I were 
to be completely frank, that is the greatest 
reason, I am so glad that Ike’s heart has 
restored itself to the point where he can 
run again and thus give America until 1960 
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to develop the necessary political changes 
to preserve our cherished freedoms. 

Some of you will like what I am going to 
say now, and some of you will dislike it, but 
I tell it to you as an observation I believe 
to be a fact: I think that if that heart holds 
up, as I believe it will, our present President 
is going to be reelected for a second term. 
I think our breathing spell, which looked like 
it was going to be cut short by 4 years, which 
wouldn’t have given us much time for politi- 
cal engineering, is going to get a second 
breath, and that we will now have until 1960 
to get ready for the showdown issues. 

I think this breathing spell, this era of 
moderation, this middle-of-the-road con- 
solidation of our position, this resistance to 
further movements in the direction of social- 
ism, will carry on under Eisenhower’s leader- 
ship until 1960. If it does, the question is, 
“Will we be ready then to answer the five 
prodigious questions you and I are going to 
have to answer then and could conceivably 
be called upon to answer even as soon as 
next November?” 


FIVE BASIC ISSUES FACING US NOW—OR IN 1960 


The first question is, “How big would you 
like to have the Federal Government be- 
come?” We have two opinions in this coun- 
try. I don’t discredit or disparage the patri- 
otism of those who hold as many do that 
the Federal Government should grow on 
continuously. That 20 years from now State 
governors should not have any importance 
whatsoever except to perform ceremonial 
functions like a British king. State legis- 
latures even less. People are entitled to 
that opinion. The British have had a uni- 
tary system of government without a break- 
down into states’ rights, and states’ capitals, 
and states’ functions for a long while. The 
British are a remarkable people. I have 
visited there many times. I respect their 
indefatigability and their courage and what 
they are able to do in their Island Kingdom. 
So few of them have affected the lives of so 
many. But that is something you have got 
to decide—how big do you want our Fed- 
eral Government to grow? I’ll make a guess 
with you. I know the people of South 
Dakota better than I know the people of 
South Carolina, but I can tell you this, that 
the people of South Dakota say, “Our Fed- 
eral Government has already gotten too 
big, we want it smaller.” I think you also 
believe that; I don’t know; but if you be- 
lieve that, I submit to you that we don’t 
have the political machinery today with 
which you can effectively and easily join up 
with South Dakotans who believe like you. 
We've got to cut down the size and the inter- 
ference and the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But still we lack effective political 
machinery for deciding the question in con- 
formity with our convictions. If we decide 
that we want the Government bigger than 
it is, that’s a permanent decision because 
once you socialize an industry, it can be 
power or it could be banking, and it’s likely 
to be banking’s big sister, the insurance in- 
dustry before it actually is banking—once 
you nationalize a big industry, it is very dif- 
ficult to denationalize it, to get it back to 
private owners. So remember we are playing 
for keeps. We are making a verdict for 
which there is not going to be a mistrial and 
a second chance, and in my opinion we are 
not ready to make that verdict properly with 
our existing political allotments. That is 
why I prayerfully give thanks for Eisen- 
hower, who is going to give us time, in my 
opinion, to get ready for this big important 
decision in 1960. 

Second question: “How much should the 
Federal Government cost?” ‘There are good 


people in this country, patriotic people, who 
say they can settle this question: “Spend as 
much as you can. We only owe the money 
to ourselves. 
the budgets? 


Why worry about balancing 
Spend for everything, spend 
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everywhere, spend all the time, you can al- 
ways get it from the people in taxes.” I 
don’t question their patriotism. I question 
their economics. I deplore their judgment. 
I know they are preaching something which 
is anathema to the economic concepts which 
I studied in college; repugnant to the eco- 
nomic concepts which my people believe. I 
know my people don’t like these spending 
sprees out in South Dakota. They think we 
are spending too much now. I think so too. 
I think you think so too, but if you do, there 
isn’t any generally acceptable political ma- 
chinery in this greatest country in the world 
today which will easily and effectively per- 
mit the people in South Carolina and the 
people in South Dakota in a national elec- 
tion to join forces to strike a blow for econ- 
omy or to team up in voiting for a party or a 
President pledged to perform economically 
and who will be faithful to that pledge. 


Third big decision: “How much should the 
Government own and operate?” I don’t 
know what you believe. I know there is a 
big segment of the South that believes that 
the power business should be turned over 
to the Federal Government. Maybe so. I 
certainly believe the Federal Government 
should own some things. Most of us surely 
agree it should run the Army, and the Air 
Force, and our post offices, but I think and 
I believe you think, and I know the people 
of South Dakota think that the Federal 
Government should cease expanding out as 
a giant competitor to private enterprises 
all over. I believe that you and I believe 
and I know the people of South Dakota 
too, believe the Federal Government 
shouldn’t get into the automobile business, 
or the insurance business, or the banking 
business, that we shouldn’t have socialized 
medicine, that we shouldn’t have Govern- 
ment radio, we shouldn’t have Government 
railroads, we shouldn’t have Government 
newspapers. Now there are good Americans 
who believe otherwise. Some of them are 
in Congress now. We are going to have to 
decide this basic issue pretty soon. I 
thought, perhaps, we were going to have to 
decide that in 1956. With Ike a candidate, 
we'll have additional time, but in 1960 when 
we go back to bidding for the bunches of 
votes where they.are and have to promise 
the bloc voters the things they want, it 
will be an issue. In fact, it could unhappily 
become a fact without ever having become 
an issue in the campaign, because if both 
parties start promising what your one party 
was promising in the forties, these things 
can become an actuality without your ever 
having a chance to vote upon them in the 
good American way. 

How much should the Government own 
and operate? 

I introduced a year ago in the Senate of 
the United States an amendment which was 
a simple amendment, I thought. I thought 
it would go through almost unanimously. 
I never had been as discouraged in 18 years 
in Washington as the day my amendment 
was defeated on a roll call vote. The Presi- 
dent of the United States had sent up a re- 
quest to Congress. It was a simple request. 
He said that we have discovered that there 
are over 2,500 different private enterprises 
in which the Federal Government is un- 
necessarily engaged. That your Govern- 
ment and mine was operating 50 coffee- 
roasting plants, a bunch of pop-bottling 
works, 2 or 3 barbed wire factories, some 
paint factories, some clothing factories, 
some furniture factories, all under the guise 
of supplying things for the armed services 
or of making them more economical for 
our give-away programs of foreign aid, 
whatever they were. I was aghast when I 
saw the President’s report. He asked for 
permission to sell them back to you, the 
private citizens of America. I was a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee so I 
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introduced an amendment to the Appro- 
priation’s Act implementing the President's 
request. Let’s give the President the power 
to divest himself, and the Federal Govern~ 
ment of all the socialistic enterprises not 
essential to our national defense or our na- 
tional economy, I stated in support of my 
amendment. In a roll call vote, the United 
States Senate in the year of our Lord 1955 
defeated that amendment. Why did they 
defeat it? 

Some good, sturdy, strong private enter- 
prise Senators voted “No” because it hap- 
pened that one or more of those particular 
industries were located in their communi- 
ties or in their States and the realities of 
practical politics induced them to vote that 
way. I am happy to say that we finally got 
ah amended version of my proposal through 
which said that unless the Appropriations 
Committee itself resisted by resolution any 
divestments of economic enterprises by the 
President, he could go forward with the 
program, So through that hurdle and 
through that screen he has been able to 
get rid of some 500 of the 2,500. Two 
thousand of them still are run by you and 
me as collective entrepreneurs under @ sys- 
tem as completely socialistic as anything 
the “B and K boys” of modern Russia could 
possibly conceive, because there isn’t any- 
thing more totalitarian than the complete 
government ownership of an _ industry, 
whether you do it under the stars and stripes 
or whether you do it under the hammer 
and the sickle. If the politicians run it, 
they run it and it is in competition with 
the rest of the economy if competition is 
at all permitted. Anyhow a decision on how 
much further America should move toward 
national socialism is one which we shall 
have to make in 1960. 

The fourth decision: “How much authority 
should government exercise as a device for 
influencing our individual lives? How much 
authority do you want to give to us in 
Washington, to determine how you live, what 
you can and cannot do, into what businesses 
you can or cannot go, what hours your 
laborers can work and what you might pay 
them, what you can raise on your farms and 
plantations and what you cannot raise, the 
social mores of your community, who can 
and cannot attend church with you or go to 
school with you or work with you—these are 
the questions to be decided by voters in 
national elections—I don’t know. 

Some very fine friends of mine in Con- 
gress believe that people like you and people 
like me cannot be trusted to be ethical or 
decent or chivalrous or Christian or honest 
in our behavior, so that you have to give 
to politicians down in Washington custody 
over the collective goodness of the country 
and let them project it out from their an- 
gelic countenances by the political power of 
unimpeded centralized government. Ido not 
believe that. I don’t denounce them for 
their beliefs. I simply say that I, myself, 
dissent from their conclusions. I think the 
people who elect the politicians are certainly 
as good as the politicians they elect, and that 
the collective judgment of our people is 
always better than the individual judgment 
of anybody they elect. Consequently, if we 
retain for ourselves some of the rights of 
decision, we vest those determinations in a 
better spot than if we turn them all over to 
politicians and the Federal Government. 

This is an issue to be decided, if not in 
1956, most certainly in 1960. You know 
what is going to happen in 1960 as well as 
I. You don’t have to have spent 30 years 
studying political behavior of the great par- 
ties of this country to know that in 1960 
the great bid is going to be to the groups 
of voters in the big towns who want to do 
certain things in America, and who say if 
you agree to do them, our millions of people 
will vote your way. So if one party promises 
it, as your Democratic or New Deal Party 





is most likely to promise it on the basis of 
the historic record, the other party is going 
to be compelled to promise it or be defeated. 

Either eventuality would be almost equally 
calamitous insofar as resisting the expansion 
of political and economic power in Wash- 
ington is concerned. Our political machin- 
ery isn’t in order today so that those who 
resist these trends in the South can join your 
forces to those in the North resisting them. 
Divided as we are by antiquated and mean- 
ingless political labels and legends, we can- 
not win. This is another reason I am happy 
that things are happening as they are in 
1956. We need at least until 1960 to develop 
some new political machinery. 

The fifth big decision that we have got to 
make: “How far should the Government go 
to take us into the functions of the welfare 
state?” We all recognize our joint responsi- 
bility to people who are injured, disabled, 
too old, improvident, blind, diseased. How 
far do we want to go? How far is it neces- 
sary to turn over to Federal politicians in 
the Capital City the operation of our hos- 
pitals and our health-insurance programs; 
our clinics and our local relief activities? 
How far must the old cash and charity that 
used to permeate the heart of most Americans 
be collectivized in the office of a member of 
the Cabinet down in Washington? We are 
not going to go back. We are not going to 
abandon what has been started. I said 
earlier that it is difficult to desocialize. It’s 
mighty hard to take away from somebody 
something he has been getting. Each Con- 
gress, though, each national convention, 
each presidential candidate is beleaguered 
by those who constantly say “We want more.” 
We are going to have to decide where we 
draw the line, or do we draw the line; do 
we follow the example of Great Britain? I 
like it like they put it down on paper that 
hot sticky summer down in Philadelphia’s 
Independence Hall so long ago when our 
wise, far-sighted constitutional forefathers 
knew what was likely to happen if they 
brought forward on this continent a new 
Nation dedicated to the proposition that the 
men and women living there could rule 
themselves, so they wrote it in the preamble. 

At Philadelphia they said the function of 
this new Government is going to be in part 
to provide the national defense. To be free, 
we must be secure. To be secure, we must 
have a common national defense. The func- 
tion of the Federal Government is to provide 
it. To tax the people for the arms that they 
need, to conscript the soldiers if you need 
them for a war, to win a war if we get in, to 
protect ourselves, to maintain peace if we 
can doit. We must be strong. The function 
of the Federal Government is to provide that 
defense. Our constitutional forefathers 
made that clear. 


People were thinking about general welfare 
in those days also. The next clause in the 
preamble of our Constitution is an interest- 
ing one. Interesting because of the language 
that they used. They talked about general 
welfare. They had said that the purpose of 
the Federal Government is to provide the 
national defense. What about the general 
welfare? Note well the word that they used. 
To provide the national defense and to pro- 
mote—and to promote—the general welfare. 
What a difference. That’s the difference, 
isn’t it, between the U. S. S. R. and the 
U.8.A.? It’s the difference between Hitler’s 
Germany and us. It’s the difference between 
the welfare state and welfare assistance in 
this country. It could be the difference be- 
tween two political parties. It could be an 
issue that we are going to decide in 1956 or 
1960. Do you want to keep it that way? Does 
that make sense? Did it work out all right 
to have a great big Republic like this which 
provided the national defense and promoted 
the general welfare, made jobs available, 
made it easier for people to secure general 
welfare, did what we could to promote it 
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without adopting a paternalistic Govern- 
ment so that everybody was fastened to the 
Federal pact? We are going to make that 
decision in this country not later than 1960. 
In my opinion, we are not ready to do it to- 
day because of our political machinery. 
And, in my opinion also, our American ex- 
periment not only worked out all right but 
it has provided living standards for all ele- 
ments which are the goal and envy of the 
entire world. 

I have said all this on an assumption that 
may be false or wrong or right and proper; 
namely, that South Carolinians, along with 
South Dakotans, will be on the side of lim- 
ited powers of Government on these five 
major decisions. If I’m wrong, you have 
nothing to worry about, except that you have 
had to listen to a speech of no particular 
interest to you; but if I’m right, and you 
want what we want, you have some mighty 
serious thinking to do on a plane so much 
higher than partisan politics that it isn’t 
even in the same range of atmospherical 
statistics. We have got some political engi- 
neering to do if you agree with my assump- 
tion. Let me suggest five things that might 
be done now, or that we can start to do now, 
to save us from the great big controlling bloc 
of votes and the socialistic trends that I am 
going to mention soon. 


FIVE SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


In the first place, we might develop the 
kind of political realinement that I was 
talking about when I spoke to you in Charles- 
ton some years ago. Getting the right think- 
ing people of the country—let’s not say 
that—let’s be completely fair—getting the 
people who think alike in this country and 
who think conservatively and in terms of a 
modification and limitation of the powers 
of the Central Government; getting them 
into some kind of political party or political 
apparatus or political association or political 
instrumentalities so that they Can vote 
alike for the same candidate on the same 
ticket regardless of what the party label is 
or where they live geographically. 

We have made some headway in that di- 
rection. We haven’t made it very fast. 
That’s why I shuddered when I thought we 
were going to make these five great lasting 
determinations for the rest of my life in 
1956, and why I hoped we could defer them 
for another 4 years to get ready to write 
the verdict. Then I’m content to live by 
it if most of my fellow Americans under a 
voting system which gives them a fair chance 
to vote in a national referendum desire the 
towering size of the omnipotent state, I’m 
willing to accept it. I suppose I will be a 
candidate again from the State of South 
Dakota, although I’m not going to be happy 
with all of that power because I know that 
it isn’t going to be good for you. I think 
that under that kind of system I could talk 
up a speech that would be persuasive enough 
to be elected for the rest of my natural life 
out in South Dakota. I would have au- 
thority and I would have power and where 
I couldn’t talk them into voting my way, I 
could seduce them to come over with a dam, 
or a bounty, or a pension, or a new post office 
or something else that I could bring by na- 
ture of loot from the Federal Government 
which by that time would be dominating all 
their lives. But I wouldn’t like it. I would 
rather take a chance on trying to discuss 
with them the basic principles in which we 
jointly believe and win or lose on that basis. 

I believe firmly in free choice by free vot- 
ers. To get such free choice, however, and 
for freemen to reach sound political deci- 
sions, it is essential that we realine our 
partisan groupings in America. Southern 
Democrats and rural Republicans in this 
country have much in common. Their 
points of agreement on basic economic and 
political issues far outstrip their areas of 
disagreement. But we need to do some 
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political engineering so we can work and 
vote together. So long as we cancel out 
each other’s votes for President, we help the 
trend toward the total American state and 
defeat our ideals and our own best interests. 

A second device we tried, and may I say 
here that we tried this with the support of 
your two good South Carolina Senators in 
this session of Congress: OLIN JOHNSTON, 
whom I have known for a long time and 
with whom I have served on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and Strom Thurmond, 
that new gladiator from down South that 
you sent up there, who has cut probably the 
widest swath in the United States Senate 
ever cut by so young a Senator in so short 
atime. We proposed to do some political 
engineering, to get ready for 1960. We of- 
fered a constitutional amendment that 
wouldn’t do any good under any circum- 
stances for 1956, but would take off from the 
neck of the Democratic Party of America and 
the Republican Party of America, the big 
foot of the big cities of America who now 
dominate in the main the thinking, the ac- 
tivities, and the trends of both political 
parties. 

We proposed by our amendment to break 
up the bloc-system of electoral voting. We 
proposed to give both those who vote for 
the winning candidate and those voting 
against the winning candidate a chance to 
have their votes counted at the electoral 
college level. This proposed constitutional 
amendment would have driven a death nail 
into the domineering controls of the city 
machines and some of their associated pres- 
sure groups. It takes a two-thirds vote to 
get it through the Senate. We debated it 
for a week. We received a majority vote but 
we lacked six votes from getting the essen- 
tial two-thirds majority required to pass a 
constitutional amendment, so it’s back in 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary again. 
It’s called the Mundt-Daniel-Thurmond 
amendment. I’m presently corresponding 
with Strom Thurmond, who’s down in South 
Carolina enjoying a short vacation before 
resuming his activities in Washington, and 
we are soon going to come up with a new 
version of this amendment which we hope 
the Senate will approve early next year. 

I think it is tremendously important, for 
example, that we break up a system which 
means, as I put it during a Senate debate, 
that one sodden drunk can fall off of a park 
bench in Battery Park of New York City, and 
hitting the ground wake up and stagger and 
stumble into a voting booth on election day, 
not knowing where he is, and, in the heat of 
the election booth to keep from falling on 
his face in his drunken stupor, reach for an 
election lever as a support and accidentally 
pull the election lever down, thereby deter- 
mining the entire outcome of a national 
Presidential election. Do you all fully real- 
ize this can actually happen? That one vote 
cast by Mr. Stumble Bum in New York City 
can put in action 45 electoral votes which 
mean more than all of the votes cast by in- 
telligent people voting unanimously in 12 or 
13 separate States of the United States. 
Break up that system of unit voting in the 
electoral college so that no one group, no one 
city, no one State, and no one collection of 
12 metropolitan cities in this country can run 
the rest of us, and you are moving in the 
direction of modernizing and improving our 
political machinery. We would then begin 
giving like-minded people a chance to vote 
alike regardless of where they live politically 
or where they are registered geographically. 
We would be taking our elections out of the 
hands of pressure groups and big-city polit- 
ical machines and putting them back in the 
hands of the people where they belong. 

The third available remedy is revising your 
State election laws. We can do something in 
all of our States to make it easier for people 
to cross party lines and make it easier for a 
second party to get into operation, to make 


it easier for people who happen to be regis- 
tered with one party and want to vote for 
another party for a certain cause to do so. 
That’s a local responsibility which, in my 
opinion, can and should be locally met and 
which was locally met courageously under 
the leadership of Governor Allan Shivers over 
in Texas prior to the last election. I hope it 
can be met with equal success in a great 
many other States of the Union. 

Of course, other States may follow the 
example of South Carolina in the last elec- 
tion under the leadership of an old friend of 
mine and a great American, who, except for 
the political mechanics of our country dur- 
ing his prime might well have been a candi- 
date and President of the United States. I’m 
talking about Jimmy Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina. Jimmy Byrnes in 1952 demonstrated a 
courageous and patriotic leadership which 
other States, I hope, and other Governors 
will follow. His example in the last election, 
when, ignoring parties and concentrating on 
principles and confidence in personalities, he 
supported a candidate not of his own polit- 
ical party for the highest office in the land, 
deserves emulation by other courageous 
Democrats who are neither Fair Dealers or 
New Dealers. It is the medicine in the bottle 
that counts—not the label on the outside of 
the container. Governor Byrnes came pretty 
close to running up the score for South 
Carolina in support of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
He came close enough to help write some new 
American history. He came close enough to 
cause even the city machines to wonder if 
somebody might be trying to get out of the 
bag in which they have been held so long 
and on which the party bosses in the big 
towns thought they had tied the knot. 

Senator Harry Byrrp, a great American in 
anybody’s book, did the same thing in Vir- 
ginia. Virginia voted for the man Harry 
Byrp supported. Allen Shivers and PrRIcE 
DANIEL did the same thing in Texas. Texas 
voted for the man that they supported. I 
simply point out that there are times when 
principles prevail, when the perils of fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance are so 
great, that men have courage like Jimmy 
Byrnes, whose golden wedding anniversary 
I was happy to note this week has been ob- 
served by Mrs. Byrnes and Jimmy. Men take 
leadership to get results. They are history- 
makers. As long as southern political tradi- 
tions continue, that is one way to break out 
of the trap. 

I have discussed this for many years in 
every State of the South as your chairman 
said, and I did it because of no partisan 
motive. I do it only because there isn’t any 
other place that America can be saved from 
the consequences of the new controls which 
have been operating in this country as a 
result of what we all lost in the Democratic 
National Convention of 1936, and I use the 
word “we” advisedly. In the evolution and 
the development of the competent forces 
which now control the country, there is no 
way to escape those consequences except by 
some of the devices that I am mentioning. 
Changing the two-thirds rule in 1956 is a 
fourth method by which conservatives at the 
Democratic Convention could do the job. I 
think it may be hard to do but it could be 
done. Even breaking up the unit rule, which 
was a part of the two-thirds rule would help 
tremendously. It would once again have its 
same impact on my party as it has on yours, 
because parties emulate each other. 

A FLORIDA LEGISLATOR SPEAKS OUT 


It would move political controls in both 
our parties back to the hands of the people 
and out of the hands of political bosses and 
pressure groups. I was talking on this sub- 
ject 2 months ago in Florida, and at a 
friend’s home afterward, a man came up to 
me by the name of O’Neil Rogells, and may I 
say now that I use his name with his permis- 
sion, came up to see me and introduced 
himself and said: “I have been a member of 
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the legislature down in Tallahassee; I'm a 
Democrat. No northerner has ever come 
down and talked to us like this before. I’m 
more interested in America than I am in my 
political party or my political career.” Mr. 
Rogells further said: “If you could promise 
me, Senator Munoprt, that your party at the 
next convention would write a strong States 
right platform, as strong as you did in 
your last convention in 1952, and nominate 
candidates who will support it and believe 
in it (Eisenhower will do if he is available), 
if you can promise me that you will get that 
kind of platform and perform on it in Con- 
gress, I’ll register Republican in Florida 
despite I'm a member of the legislature of 
the Democratic Party in Plorida.” 

I said, “Mr. Rogells, that is a very interest- 
ing suggestion, and a very encouraging one, 
because what does a political party mean in a 
war? Did you ever hear anybody come back 
from the war in Korea, and that was a war, 
did you ever hear anybody say ‘We lost a 
skirmish down there because’I told the boys 
in the troops that half of them belonged to 
the other political party and I wouldn’t work 
with them’? You never heard that, did you? 
You forget all about political registrations 
when you get into the uniform of Uncle 
Sam. When you have a common cause, who 
cares if your Commanding Officer is a Re- 
publican or a Democrat or a North Dakota 
progressive or an Independent? You are 
concerned only about result.”’ 

So I said, “Mr. Rogells, your suggestion is 
challenging and interesting. As the issues 
confront us now, we are having a tough fight 
to hold our Party to an unfailing support of 
State’s rights. I happen to belong to what we 
call the ‘Thin White Line’ of the Republican 
Party that’s trying to keep our State’s rights 
position alive; that talks about it openly and 
votes for it consistently; and tries to pursue 
it; and encourages the White House and the 
executive agencies and even the courts when 
we can, to remember and to sustain our 
State’s rights. But we lose almost as many 
battles as we win. We are going to have a 
hard time at our convention. Those opposing 
the rights of States have been fighting us 
consistently since 1932 and driving us further 
and further into a corner. We could lose our 
fight in 1956 or 1960. Why don’t you join us 
now? We need your help.” 

Mr. Rogells said, “I can’t be sure that you 
are going to win it. I want to be sure.” I 
said, “Look, my friend,” I noticed he had a 
service button in his lapel, “You remind me 
of a situation where in a battle on a moun- 
tain slope, your side of the battle is up on 
the ridge with a thin and faltering line that 
is facing stupendous odds, and you send a 
runner back to a commanding officer who has 
a large platoon of troops about a half mile 
down the hill and tell him you need rein- 
forcements quick or we’ll lose the battle and 
the officer sends back the runner and says 
‘Keep on fighting boys and if you can get 
the enemy on the retreat, we'll come on up 
and join you with the cheers.’ Mr. Rogells, 
we need you now, or we’re apt to lose.” 

The conversation ended on that and then 
two weeks later I got a clipping from a news- 
paper down in Sarasota saying “Rogells 
Breaks With Demos.” I read the article and 
Mr. Rogells tells how he is joining the Re- 
publican Party in Florida for the sole purpose 
of trying to be sure that they send to the 
convention Republican delegates who'll stand 
up and fight for a States rights platform in 
the Republican Party. He says I know we 
can’t get it in the Democratic Party because 
we have tried it there and failed completely. 

I wrote him a letter and told him I cer- 
tainly appreciate that and that I was going 
to make a talk in South Carolina to the 
State Bankers’ Association and I would like 
to mention his courageous action as another 
possible device if I may, but I wouldn’t think 
of discussing our conversation or his name 
unless he gave me his permission. Here is his 
wire: “Senator Munopt, appreciate your kind 
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remarks. ‘You have my permission to use 
statement in any way you see fit, O'Neil 
Rogells.” 

I mention this action as another way to 
solve our political problems. I’m not neces- 
sarily advocating; I don’t think perhaps that 
it is the most effective way in a completely 
one party State like South Carolina. I simply 
mention it as another remedy. If 500 of the 
most prominent Democratic families in South 
Carolina, for instance, were to register Repub- 
lican within any given month and publicize 
it widely you could go far toward rewriting 
the future pattern for America. There are 
ways that free men can escape from the 
trap you’re in. The formula followed by Mr. 
Rogells is a fifth™such possibility. 

I have mentioned five possible remedies. 
Suppose we don’t take any of them. May 
I make one final prediction, then before we 
close? Unless some way or another this 
great section of the country becomes un- 
predictable, unchained, unless you can take 
the lead, the five biggest blocs of votes in 
this country are going to continue to domi- 
nate your party and perhaps mine. I’m per- 
fectly frank to say that they have already 
influenced mine to a considerable degree. 
And to the greater degree to which they 
influence yours and the greater degree to 
which that brings victory to your Democratic 
standard, I’m frank to confess, to that 
greater degree we are going to go in the 
direction of total centralization of authority 
in Washington. Unless some of these things 
that I have talked about are done, and they 
can be done only in Dixie, and only by 
southerners in Dixie, and only by Democrats 
in Dixie, because most of the best people of 
the South are Democrats, then I know un- 
less you do something different, socialism 
will soon again become a realistic menace 
in America. 


FIVE VOTE BLOCS WHO KNOW WHAT THEY WANT 


The biggest voter bloc in this country to- 
day that infitiences more political behavior 
in Washington than any other bloc, I sup- 
pose, including the Republican and Demo- 
crat National Committees combined, is this 
new organization known as the CIO-AFL-— 
PAC. Two great labor unions have merged 
and they have told the world “We are going 
to whip our enemies and elect our friends.” 
They have told the candidates in both par- 
ties, “If you will move in the direction that 
we want you to move far enough, we will 
support you, or we’ll support the one that 
yields to our demands the most, even thougn 
he is your opponent and of a different po- 
litical party.” 

Add them up my good friends; there are 
tens of millions of them, these voters in- 
croporated in the CIO-AFL merger. They 
are going to control a great many public 
decisions unless we find a political mecha- 
nism so those holding a different point of 
view can work together. I say that without 
criticism of the CIO-PAC. Why shouldn’t 
they do that? They are Americans. They 
are loyal. They have a right to organize. 
They have their points of view, and while it 
happens they belong to a certain class and 
they unhappily seem to be trying to de- 
velop a class consciousness in this couniry, 
which in my opinion is unconscionable in 
America, still their patriotism is unques- 
tioned and they have a right to function in 
the political system if they are smart enough 
to do it, and if those opposing their excesses 
are stupid enough not to react effectively, 
who can complain? If they should bring 
socialism to America under Mr. Reuther as 
President some day, that would be their right 
is it is done by the ballot, and if we permit 
our political machinery to be controlled by 
their zealous leaders. 

The second biggest bloc is your city ma- 
chines led by politicians who play politics 
for pelt not for public service. These are 
bossed by men who discovered in the last 
quarter of a century that “There is gold in 
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them thar Potomac hills” and they are no 
longer going to fool around merely with 
electing sheriffs and police judges in hig 
cities like Chicago and New York. They 
have learned they can drive people to the 
polls by multitudes,emany of whom can 
neither read nor write in the English lan- 
guage, who haven’t studied American his- 
tory, who don’t know American traditions, 
and who come from countries which had 
paternalistic governments before they moved 
here. Yet, they can outvote all of the rest 
of us. You can forget about Dixie as ycu 
can forget about the Dakotas and Nebraska 
and Kansas, so long as you continue to give 
the bosses of the city political machines in 
the 12 major cities and the 8 big States of 
this country votes enough to bring about a 
determination in a national election because 
of our failure to change some of our political 
machinery, especially the method of unit 
voting in our electoral college. I don’t com- 
plain about that. I simply point out that 
we should exceed them and excel them in 
their wisdom and in their determination. 
They have a right to do what they can to 
boss America. But we have a duty to make 
the reforms needed to prevent their success- 
ful domination. 

The third big group, and I say this com- 
pletely without any suggestion of criticism 
of the colored voters of this country, is the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. The have a right to their 
opinion. In my opinion they have a right 
to vote. They have a right to organize, and 
they have become a great organized voting 
bloc in this country seeking successes from 
their standpoint. There is nothing un- 
American about that, but it’s a tremendous 
appeal to politicians on every side in every 
party to say, “If that many votes are in- 
volved, from the third biggest voting bloc 
in America, why not get them? Why not 
solicit them?” They have become more im- 
portant through their association than the 
collective vote of all of Dixie, and more im- 
portant than the collective vote of the 
States of the Missouri and Mississippi Val- 
ley, and we think that we are important 
people. We would like to get back into the 
Union, and we would like to find a way to 
join you in adopting basic fundamental prin- 
ciples which are not swayed by emotional 
suasion and are not based on prejudicial 
points of view. We want you in Dixie to 
get back into the Union, too, insofar as 
your voting importance is concerned. 


The fourth biggest bloc of votes in this 
country is what they call the ethnic groups, 
the hyphenated American organizations: 
People who come here and organize asso- 
ciations with the land of their ancestry and 
are attached to it. They read newspapers 
in the native language of their homeland, 
make frequent trips, write many letters back 
and forth, and maintain for many years 
greater attachments over there than over 
here. But, above everything else, they form 
voting blocs. This reminds me that a Dem- 
ocratic Congressman told me the other day 
in Chicago that all he needs to do to get 
elected is to see one Polish leader in ©hi- 
cago and he’s in. All of the Polish people, 
said he, in Chicago follow his suggestion. 
There is nothing wrong about that. It isn’t 
illegal. I don’t criticize it. I simply point 
out that we are living in a political era 
when blocs like that, which join at least 
in desiring more power for the central Gov- 
ernment are going to control unless intelli- 
gent folks like you and me start living in 
the present and forget about the past and 
make at least as much of a study of political 
engineering as we have of mechanical and 
electrical and atomic engineering, in which 
fields we all have had to become educated. 

The fifth largest pressure group is Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, a little associa- 
tion of self-protesting liberals who actually 
preach a doctrine carrying you back to 
feudalism when the king could do no wrong 
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and the state was supreme. Americans for 
Democratic Action offer up their votes to the 
highest bidder. I’m happy to say that I be- 
long to a political party which up to now 
has consistently refused to bid for the votes 
of that outfit and I hope that we Republi- 
cans continue to resist them even though 
we lose, because they are trying to push us 
as far toward socialism as is possible, as 
far as is favored by any sizable group in the 
United States of America today. They’ll 
pack in a lot of people at their meeting a 
week from today in the city of Washington 
to write the ticket they are going to insist 
you Democrats adopt at your convention 
in Chicago this summer. I note a report in 
the papers of yesterday that they are in- 
viting speakers including Elmer Davis, Ke- 
fauver, Stevenson, Walter Reuther of the 
CIO-AFL, Governor Williams of Michigan, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator Lehman, Sen- 
ator Humphrey, Senator Morse, and other 
like-minded and bewildered “liberals.” I’m 
happy we Republicans have been excluded 
from the speakers’ rostrum. I must point 
out that these people in the ADA are 
smart Americans and what they are doing 
is legal. I don’t question their patriotism. 
They are just outsmarting the rest of the 
country. They point out that their main 
job in that convention in Washington next 
week is to further devitalize the influence of 
the South in the Democratic Party. That's 
why they are there. 

I emphasize that you have a bigger bloc 
of votes in Dixie than any of the five great 
groups that I have mentioned provided you 
can develop a voting mechanism that will 
attach you some way or another to other 
right-thinking people in the North for 
specific purposes in specific campaigns. By 
doing that you can exercise the political 
influence which alone can save America. 

I have nothing against any of these organ- 
izations: the CIO-PAC, the city machines, 
the organized colored voters, the ethnic vot- 
ing blocks, or the ADA. I accept them all 
into our fraternity of Americans as good citi- 
zens, but I simply point out that, in my 
opinion, I wouldn’t want any of those blocs, 
or all of them combined, to write the final 
political and economic ticket for America. 
I'd rather have it written by the people of 
the rural areas of this country, and by voters 
in our cities and on our farms who belong to 
no self-interested pressure groups. I’d rather 
have it written by the Republicans I know 
back home and the Democrats know down 
here. 


Yes, my good Democratic friends of the 
South, all I suggest is that we develop our 
abilities in the science of political engineer- 
ing so that no longer will an imaginary line 
created by the War Between the States con- 
tinue to divide into rival political camps 
people who have an identity of convictions 
and such close similarities of concept. It 
would be tragic indeed if a generation that 
has split the atom and harnessed its great 
power would let a problem in Semantics—an 
attachment to labels, tradition, and preju- 
dice—cause us to continue to split people 
dedicated to identical high principles into 
rival camps under the comparatively mean- 
ingless names “Republican” and “Democrat,” 
so that we are impotent and powerless to 
harness our great vote power into a single 
effective voting machine. 


OUR 10TH AMENDMENT 


I feel that next to our great written Con- 
stitution itself, the greatest invention of 
Americans in the fleld of self-government 
was the concept of States rights as set forth 
in our Bill of Rights by the 10th amendment. 
Other civilizations and other lands have con- 
tributed much toward the evolution and 
maintenance of human freedom. But it was 
left to freemen on this continent and in the 
early formative days of our system of gov- 
ernment to establish by the 10th amendment 
formal recognition of certain inalienable 
rights of both States and individual citizens 
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which could be transferred to the Central 
Government only by the voluntary and spe-~ 
cific delegation of those powers by those 
entrusted with them by our Constitution. 
This, then, is America’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the science of self-government and 
the endless contest of free citizens versus the 
Central Government. This, to a great de- 
gree, is the great genius of what we call the 
American system. This, then, we must pre- 
serve if our future is to be as resplendent as 
our past. And, finally, it is this great key to 
our success that we must support by proper 
changes in our elective machinery and our 
political procedures lest those who lack faith 
in this concept, or who find it a barrier to 
their ceaseless drives for power succeed in 
developing too many powers for too strong 
a Central Government in Washington. It is 
this challenge which Dixie—and perhaps 
Dixie alone—can successfully meet by rec- 
ognizing its dangers soon enough and by 
taking the indicated steps required to meet 
and defeat it. 

Good friends, I have suggested five pos- 
gible remedial steps. Others may occur to 
you. I believe the challenge to all of us is 
crystal clear. I appreciate your close atten- 
tion. You have been very kind. I have been 
very frank. These are days which call for 
blunt talk and unpleasant truths. I came 
here neither to try to please you nor to lure 
you away from your traditional political be- 
havior. I came only to describe what I be- 
lieve I know and to predict that which I 
know I fear. 

I came especially, however, because I am 
positive that the people of Dixie can deter- 
mine America’s destiny for the next half 
century. By so doing you will chart a course 
for all the world. No other group in America 
has the homogeneity, the good judgment, the 
high patriotism, combined with the tremen- 
dous vote power of our Southern States. 
You can have it as you want it. ‘You will get 
it as you merit it. You can call the tune for 
Uncle Sam or you can become the victims of 
inertia and remain docile and impotent while 
living through a future the nature of which 
you will have failed to help in fashioning. 

In conclusion, let me suggest to you as 
bankers that you always keep in mind that 
it is more important to you to help determine 
what takes place in the polling places of 
America than what takes place in the teller’s 
cages of your banks. I beg of you to divert 
some of your great genius and your many 
talents to the problems I have discussed with 
you to the end that we can solve them in the 
best interests of all America and all Ameri- 
cans. In our country, we must all remember 
always that there is never anything wrong 
with America that a single good election will 
not cure. Likewise, there is no immortality 
for our freedoms and no security for our 
property that a single bad election cannot 
jeopardize and perhaps even terminate. 

I salute you as the custodians of our coun- 
try’s future and I wish you well. 





Materials and Energy Supplies of the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, meeting in 
Cleveland, was addressed by the Honor- 
able Felix E. Wormser, Assistant Secre- 
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tary of the Interior for Minerals Re- 
sources, on May 23. His paper was 
entitled ‘‘Materials and Energy Sup- 
plies of the Future.” Secretary Wormser 
reviewed the operation of our present 
barter program, through which we dis- 
pose of agricultural surpluses and ac- 
quire strategic materials. 

I was, of course, a Member of the other 
body during the 83d Congress. When 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, was de- 
bated in the Committee of the Whole 
of the other body, it was my privilege 
to submit an amendment to protect the 
mining industry. The amendment I 
sponsored was adopted. Under this 
amendment, a supplemental stockpile 
was established for the minerals ob- 
tained both under the barter program 
and through the use of foreign cur- 
rencies acquired by our Government in 
payment for surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. The Congress was given the sole 
authority to release any materials placed 
in the supplemental stockpile in time of 
peace. The text of this amendment and 
the debate on it may be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of June 16, 1954, 
at page 8363. 

Secretary Wormser in his excellent 
address shows how the administration 
has implemented this legislation to the 
benefit of both our farmers and our 
miners. His address also reveals the 
consistent philosophy of President Eisen- 
hower’s administration to promote free 
competitive enterprise at every turn. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address will make 24 pages of 
the Recorp, at a cost of $187. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Wormser’s remarks 
to this distinguished group may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MATERIALS AND ENERGY SUPPLIES OF THE 

FUTURE 
(Address by Felix E. Wormser, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Mineral Resources, Department 
of the Interior, before the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents, Cleveland, 

Ohio, May 23, 1956) 

It is a distinct pleasure to meet with men 
of your profession, with men who have an 
intimate knowledge of markets and market- 
ing practices and the economic environment 
within which this great country has pros- 
pered. It is also a pleasant experience to 
speak to you as a member of the present ad- 
ministration’s team, and to bring to your 
attention some of the fundamental con- 
cepts of President Eisenhower’s economic 
philosophy. 

The President's frequent endorsement of 
“free competitive capitalism” scarcely could 
have escaped your notice. It has been ex- 
tremely gratifying to me to assist in the 
development of Government policies stress- 
ing the vital importance of free competitive 
enterprise in the growth of our Nation. It 
has been good to see the application of these 
policies stimulate American businessmen to 
progressive action. It has been a thrill- 
ing experience, also, to see a persistent re- 
application of traditional American busi- 
ness principles in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. The results speak for themselves 
and are there for all to measure or ap- 
praise. 

A deep understanding of traditional Amer- 
ican economic philosophy was needed to 
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design the courses of action which facilitated 
the general business readjustment called for 
after the close of Korean hostilities. A 
sense of economic balance and courage were 
required to place these policies into prac- 
tice. The rapid removal of direct controls 
over prices and wages was a bold but ef- 
fective step in the face of the dire pre- 
dictions of inflation. The restriction of 
public spending, despite the fact that it was 
accomplished without jeopardizing the Na- 
tion’s defensive strength, was unpopular in 
some quarters, but it was the only certain 
way to lighten the tax burden. An attack 
upon the basic causes of weakness in the 
agricultural situation has brought political 
strife, but determined action on the prob-. 
lem is beginning to bring order out of chaos, 
The liberalization of trade has won enemies 
as well as friends, but it is the only sound 
way of solidifying free world economic 
strength. The partnership approach to re- 
source development has béen maligned, but 
it is a sensible way of returning misplaced 
Federal control over certain aspects of this 
important activity to the grassroots level. 

These and other achievements, together 
with the curtailment of governmental activi- 
ties that could be handled more effectively 
by private enterprise—as an effort to elim- 
inate Government competition with indus- 
try—trestored confidence and set the stage 
for the period of unequaled economic de- 
velopment experienced during recent years, 

This administration recognizes the fact 
that the main source of our economic 
strength lies in American free institutions 
and the qualities of our people. Americans 
have always been characterized by their love 
of freedom, their ambition, inventiveness, 
skill, and their enterprising willingness to 
put forth their best efforts in behalf of self, 
family, and community. Consequently, ac- 
tions taken to date are based upon this im- 
portant principle, that each individual citi- 
zen should be permitted to pursue, within 
wide limits, his interests according to his 
own lights. 

Consistent with this philosophy is the view 
that open markets and effective competition 
are the means of channeling materials and 
products, that normal supply-demand rela- 
tionships should govern the distribution of 
productive effort, and that flexible prices are 
not something to be avoided, but are essential 
if resources are to be shifted to uses in which 
the rewards are the greatest. It has been said 
that competitive markets are 4s basic to the 
proper functioning of our dynamic economy 
as the secret ballots is to our political 
democracy. 

Freer markets are also essential if world 
trade is to flourish and make its contribution 
to free-world economic development. In de- 
vising its foreign economic policies the ad- 
ministration has stressed the need for a freer 
system of trade and payments. It has taken 
the position that responsible governments 
should establish and maintain a trade envi- 
ronment within which private traders can 
carry out their transactions with the fewest 
impediments from exchange controls or other 
forms of trade restrictions. 

The domestic agricultural situation with 
its huge surpluses has posed a stubborn prob- 
lem. There has been a lot of head scratching 
over this one, which was inherited by the 
present administration. Government policies 
to foster a strong and vigorous farm economy 
are vital, but this does not mean that un- 
realistic price supports should be continued. 
This could serve only to aggravate the present 
conditions under which many agricultural 
commodities are not free to move in competi- 
tive world markets because of our artificial 
pricing system. 

Experience indicates that the Federal Gov- 
ernment invites problems which are difficult 
to handle whenever it takes action to disturb 
supply-demand relationships. It is‘ quite a 
trick to employ man-made economic devices 
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without diluting or destroying the competi- 
tive influence that generally can be relied 
upon to cut production or use down to size. 
Furthermore, it has been my observation 
that any movement to initiate one type of 
government intervention in commodity mar- 
kets, if successful, leads inevitably to another. 

I think it might work out this way if the 
Government became seriously involved in the 
scrap-metal situation. During the past 2 or 
3 years we have heard proposals to stockpile 
scrap, and others to control its export, de- 
pending, as I see it ,upon the direction of the 
trade winds at the particular moment. Some 
of these proposals persist, despite the fact 
that responsible Federal officials have agreed 
that there is no present justification for the 
Government to do anything about scrap as a 
defense mobilization measure. 

My advice to any businessman who would 
seek to solve an immediate production or 
marketing problem by asking for some kind 
of direct Government assistance is simply 
this: Think twice before you offer to sell any 
portion of your economic birthright for a 
mess of Government pottage. Give Wash- 
ington a particularly wide berth when mar- 
kets apparently misbehave. 

If we are sincerely devoted to our wonder- 
ful system of American free enterprise and 
free competitive markets, we must learn to 
take the bitter with the sweet—to take peri- 
ods of business adversity in stride with those 
of prosperity—to endure the night as well as 
the day, winter as well as summer. We must 
destroy the illusion that Government con- 
trols can bring about an eternal spring. 

Today you may remain certain that the 
Federal Government will not unnecessarily 
intervene in the everyday activities of its cit- 
izens. One of the greatest apprehensions a 
businessman can have is that legitimate 
Government interest in the economic welfare 
of its people may degenerate into an attitude 


of paternalism, and that reasonable Govern- 
ment regulation of private industry may de- 
teriorate into arbitrary bureaucratic controls. 

Please don’t misunderstand these remarks. 
There is an all-important role for Govern- 


ment in modern economic affairs. We are 
in an extremely critical period in national 
and world history. Daily it becomes more 
evident that military and economic security 
are closely related. This, together with the 
fact that our economy has grown to stag- 
gering proportions and has become much 
more complex than it used to be, requires 
some central unifying or coordinating force. 
The trick in Government administration is 
one of learning how to use the so-called 
built-in stabilizing devices to moderate busi- 
ness conditions without stifling individual 
initiative or without using Government 
power to favor one group over another. The 
idea is to stimulate rather than to retard 
economic development. 

In the crucial days ahead the one great 
hope for a lasting peace will rest upon our 
ability to lead the free world to a position 
of impregnable economic strength. The 
Communists have thrown a new challenge 
our way, Only recently we have seen a sharp 
shift in Soviet tactics. The new line of ap- 
proach is one of economic penetration, and 
it is one that can prove highly effective in 
many underdeveloped areas throughout the 
world. To me the big cut in Russian military 
expenditures means that the Soviet plans to 
divert manpower and facilities from the 
production of guns to the manufacture of 
trading items. It is further evidence that 
the new Soviet plan of strategy for waging 
cold war is one of using every industrial and 
commercial weapon at its disposal. Inci- 
dentally, I might ask, how does a free enter- 
prise country compete on even terms with 
one having only Government monopolies? 
It appears that the free world faces a period 
within which it must reckon with a new 
and ruthless competitive force. There will 
be an increasing amount of competition in 
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certain markets and a new urgency un- 
doubtedly will be placed upon the avail- 
ability of raw materials. 

Through a long siege of cold war the Amer- 
ican public has become aware that the se- 
curity of the Nation as well as its continued 
prosperity is heavily dependent upon the 
international political and economic en- 
vironment and upon public policy to im- 
prove conditions. Programs for defense, 
therefore, embrace a concept of mutual se- 
curity, and those for economic development 
envision cooperation with friendly foreign 
nations to increase total free world produc- 
tivity and to reduce barriers which impede 
the flow of raw materials, finished goods, and 
capital. The continued growth of our own 
production is in no small degree contingent 
upon expanding resource development in 
other eountries and upon an expanded world 
market for the products of American in- 
dustry. 

America’s greatest asset is its productivity. 
We built more airplanes and tanks during 
the war than anyone thought possible. Our 
factories can turn out automobiles, refrig- 
erators, and television sets at an amazing 
clip. The future by way of technological 
advances promises even more. We are just 
beginning to realize the benefits of auto- 
mation. We have virtually opened up the 
universe by splitting the atom. Over the 
long run the effects of nuclear energy almost 
defy imagination. Even now private in- 
dustry is spending a quarter of a billon dol- 
lars on atomic powerplant development. 

One question looms large as we look over 
the eventful past and contemplate the chal- 
lenging future. To all of you, who are daily 
engaged in the business of buying, it must 
appear obvious that sustenance of economic 
growth involves more than new technology 
and the expansion of productive capacity. 
The question is, can we continue to supply 
the material ingredients that make up the 
industrial mix—the raw materials that come 
from the land, sea, and air? 

Fifty years ago the future availability of 
basic materials was far from being a prin- 
cipal worry to the American public. Our 
own resource base appeared inexhaustible, 
and it was relatively easy to obtain from 
abroad the materials we didn’t have. We 
were still young, with a relatively small in- 
dustrial economy. Now that we have grown 
up economically we are finding that more 
and more of the stuff that is digested by our 
factories must come from friendly foreign 
nations, particularly that of mineral origin. 
As a result we have been giving an increas- 
ing amount of attention to domestic nat- 
ural resource development and to the avail- 
ability of minerals elsewhere, in the first 
place to provide an assured supply of indis- 
pensable materials should another war come, 
and, secondly, to make certain that we can 
obtain the wherewithal to meet expanding 
industrial requirements. 

Suppose we review some of the things 
your Government is dojpg to help lick the 
raw material problem. Permit me to say at 
this point that I will confine my remarks to 
minerals and metals, which are within my 
official field of interest. First, for purposes 
of defense. 

This country does not and cannot eco- 
nomically produce from its own resources 
enough led, zinc, copper, manganese, tin, 
nickel, and a host of other strategic mate- 
rials to meet its normal demands. We are 
void of many. In time of war foreign sources 
of supply can be cut off, so the only way of 
avoiding serious production bottlenecks is 
to build up inventories of essential strategic 
materials in advance. This explains very 
simply why the United States Government 
has become in recent years a big customer in 
world metal markets for military stockpil- 
ing. This has significantly reduced the 
availability of certain items. 


The Congress, in enacting stockpiling leg- 
islation, attempted to avoid a disruptive im- 
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pact on markets by specifying that stock- 
piles, to the maximum extent feasible, 
should be accumulated from supplies of ma- 
terials in excess of current needs. Unfor- 
tunately, the Korean conflict, with its po- 
tentialities for widespread all-out war, led 
to considerable acceleration of the rate of 
procurement. For a time we were trying not 
only to meet the stepped-up demands occa- 
sioned by almost full-scale mobilization, but 
in addition, rapidly to accumulate stockpiles 
of these materials. We are now back to a 
position where military stockpiling should 
have a much lesser impact upon markets. 
Once the minimum objectives are met, it is 
the policy of the Government to pursue a 
more leisurely course in purchasing to meet 
long-term objectives. Further acquisitions 
are to be made only when prices are right, or 
when purchases would aid distressed min- 
eral industries whose current production has 
been calculated as an essential component 
of the mobilization base. 

In keeping with this general policy of ex- 
erting as neutral an effect upon markets as 
possible, the Office of Defense Mobilization 
has been diverting to industry certain ship- 
ments of aluminum, copper, and nickel, 
originally intended and scheduled for de- 
livery to the stockpile. Since January 1955, 
for example, more than 450,000 tons of alu- 
minum have been diverted from the stock- 
pile to private industry. The Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization announced 
on May 10 that a diversion of 20 million 
pounds of nickel would be made in the third 
quarter and another of 20 million pounds in 
the fourth quarter. This brings the total 
nickel to be channeled into industry instead 
of into the stockpile during 1956 to some 74 
million pounds. At the same time that the 
ODM was announcing the diversion to in- 
dustry of nickel, it was authorizing the GSA 
to negotiate for the delivery of 40,000 tons 
of copper to the stockpile which previously 
had been diverted into industry. The ODM 
also announced that there would be no fur- 
ther deferments of delivery of copper in view 
of the easing supply situation in this com- 
modity. 

Generally speaking, the stockpile is in 
pretty good shape and future purchases for 
this account should have slight effect upon 
materials availability. 

There is another avenue through which 
minerals and metals may pass into Gov- 
ernment hands and this was opened up in an 
effort to relieve the agricultural surplus 
problem. For a long time the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has had congressional au- 
thority to exchange its commodity acquisi- 
tions for other materials and to sell the latter 
in the open market. This is known as the 
barter program, and it has gained promin- 
ence since the 83d Congress in Public Law 
480 directed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use every practicable means to export sur- 
plus farm products via barter for strategic 
and critical materials. 

Public Law 480 also authorized the sale 
of $14 billion worth of these agricultural 
surpluses for local currencies abroad. These 
moneys, among other things, are being used 
to acquire strategic minerals and metals and 
are being used to finance certain develop- 
mental programs within the purchasing 
country. 

What is the effect of all this to be? For 
one thing it means that the Government 
will acquire metals and minerals over and 
above those needed for military stockpiling. 
These acquisitions are to be isolated—locked 
up tightly—from commercial markets, of 
course, in the same manner as those for 
the military stockpile. It means, also, that 
agricultural surpluses can be used to pro- 
vide capital to lesser developed countries. 
This, along with other programs aimed to 
diversify the economies and thereby raise 
the standards of living of our less fortunate 
friends, may have great significance in terms 
of overall raw materials supply. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture is working 
closely with my Department to prevent these 
transactions from creating an undue amount 
of disturbance in metal markets, but it is 
only in line with economic reason to expect 
some price reaction when amounts of any 
material are bought and then solidly frozen. 
Actually, the trading of relatively small 
quantities of metal and minerals can gen- 
erate international price changes, because 
these markets are particularly sensitive to 
shifts in supply and demand. 

It may seem strange that we worry about 
agricultural surpluses arid mineral short- 
ages at one and the same time, but nature 
made a big distinction between the two. We 
can grow the things we eat, using the same 
plot of ground over and over again, if we 
ppt back a few of the minerals that plant 
life consumes. But we have yet to find a 
way of speeding up the geologic processes 
whereby the fossil fuels are generated and 
whereby metallic substances are pushed close 
enough to the earth’s surface to be within 
human reach. Once these are removed from 
the ground they are gone from it forever as 
far as countless future generations are con- 
cerned. Mining is a one crop business. 

The search for these nonrenewable min- 
eral deposits, their exploitation, and their 
processing is a unique business. It is a 
long-term proposition requiring an intimate 
understanding and application of almost 
every science known to man. Incidentally, it 
is a venture that involves large capital out- 
lays and a high degree of risk. Years of pa- 
tient research in the field and in the labora- 
tory usually precede the introduction of new 
mineral products. For example, the topo- 
grapher, the geologist, the nrining engineer, 
the metallurgist, the chemist, the financier, 
and many others had a hand in bringing alu- 
minum into common use. Here is a metal 


that means much to us today—yet for thou- 
sands of years it rested quietly in chemical 
union with other elements while man walked 


over it. Subsequently magnesium, now ti- 
tanium and zirconium, are newer additions 
to our supply of useful metals. Still others 
will follow. 

It appears, however, that some action by 
the public is called for if it is to enjoy the 
benefits of full and orderly development of 
mineral resources. The President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Minerals Policy made a num- 
ber of recommendations with this in mind, 
many of which are identified with the De- 
partment of the Interior. The committee 
observed that the development of these re- 
sources is primarily a function of private 
enterprise, but that the Government must 
continue to assist in many ways. 

An adequate appraisal of the Nation’s min- 
eral assets is needed, first of all, and we 
have plans at this time to accelerate the 
Geological Survey’s topographic and geo- 
logic mapping activities as rapidly as added 
funds and manpower are made available. 
The Department intends, also, to intensify 
the Bureau of Mines’ program of mineral 
and metal research aimed at the develop- 
ment of latent resources, new mineral raw 
materials, and improved utilization of ex- 
isting raw materials. We plan to coordinate 
these efforts fully with research performed 
by other agencies of Government and, as 
far as practicable, with private industry. 

These activities have paid handsome divi- 
dends in the past. Two of the newer metals, 
titanium and zirconium, were produced ini- 
tially in Bureau of Mines laboratories. Both 
are in commercial production now, although 
use will be limited to special purposes until 
costs can be lowered by further technological 
development. 

A great concern to us in the Interior De- 
partment is the fact that we are rapidly de- 
pleting easily accessible high-grade reserves 
of the minerals and metals used most com- 
monly by American industry. Furthermore, 
it is generally believed that we have found 
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most of the higher grade easily worked de- 
posits which can be located from outcrop« 
pings of ore near the earth’s surface. 

Much attention, therefore, is being de- 
voted to the technology of handling lower 
grade ores. Much remains to be done in this 
field of endeavor despite remarkable accom- 
plishments to date. The fact that some of 
you are buying magnesium obtained from 
sea water attests to the fact that mineral 
deposits in minute quantities can turn up 
in strange places. Again, some of the cop- 
per which you are purchasing today came 
from domestic ore deposits averaging only 
one-half of 1 percent of this red metal. 
Good grade ore in this country just a few 
years ago used to average better than 3 per- 
cent. Much of the iron and steel of the 
future will be derived from taconites. Not 
long ago I had the privilege of visiting the 
iron ore country and was agreeably surprised 
to see how rapidly large-scale mining meth- 
ods, using modern equipment, have brought 
some of our vast taconite deposits into pro- 
duction. 

The technology involved in the production 
of the mineral fuels has made rapid strides, 
also, in recent years. Better mining meth- 
ods and improved equipment have increased 
productivity within the bituminous coal in- 
dustry by approximately 50 percent since 
1947, and the trend is still definitely up- 
wards. Most of the natural gas that used 
to be flared is now captured and placed into 
pipelines or sent through refineries. The 
oil industry has learned how to drill to 
deeper horizons in the search for new petro- 
eum reserves, and it has doubled the life of 
many existing fields through secondary re- 
covery techniques. All of these develop- 
ments increase availability and assist in 
keeping energy costs down to reasonable 
levels. ° 

None of these things happened in a day. 
Increased productivity and economical pro- 
duction from low-grade deposits have be- 
come realities only because the groundwork 
was done years ago. In many relatively 
obscure laboratories research is proceeding 
at this time on plans to beat the cost factor 
and bring other meagerly distributed min- 
erals into profitable production. Much of 
the metallic substance that you will buy 10 
or 15 years from now will reach the commer- 
cial market at that time because of proc- 
esses being developed now. 

But enough of this long-range talk. I 
know that you must be thinking in more 
practical terms. What can you buy tomor- 
row and the next day and what will it cost? 
Making forecasts along these lines is a haz- 
ardous business, and I won’t attempt to guess 
what the very near future holds for each 
basic commodity. I don’t mind at all, how- 
ever, risking a few predictions with respect 
to the general outlook for business in the 
near future. 

I am optimistic concerning the days ahead. 
There may be a few minor setbacks, be- 
cause economic progress never runs in a 
straight line, but everything seems to point 
to a continuing period of prosperity. Busi- 
nessmen have regained their old confidence, 
Profits in most industries are satisfactory. 
Capital investment is increasing. Employ- 
ment and wages are at record levels. The 
gross national product and the standard 
of living moves steadily upward. A greater 
number of industrial leaders are becoming 
research minded. As a result, technology 
will make increasing contributions for our 
comfort. 

I look for even higher levels of economic 
activity, and I am certain they will come 
under the sound policies which have been 
placed into effect by President Eisenhower's 
administration. 

This is an age of great challenge and one 
of great opportunity. Our spiritual, social, 
and economic freedoms are at stake. Let us 
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make the most of our opportunities, meet 
every challenge, with faith in our way of 
life to keep America free. Certainly there 
is no one I know better qualified than the 
purchasing agent to appreciate the priceless 
asset we Americans possess in our devotion 
to freedom—and that must include freedom 
in the market place. 


The Civil Rights Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
uhanimous consent that a speech which 
I delivered yesterday, Sunday, June 3, 
at the annual meeting of the Urban 
League of Greater New York, held at the 
Williams Institutional CME Church, 
131st Street and 7th Avenue, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT 
45TH ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING OF THE 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER NEW YORK, WIL= 
LIAMS INSTITUTIONAL CME CHURCH, 131sT 
STREET AND SEVENTH AVENUE, JUNE 3, 1956 


I take this opportunity to pay my heart- 
felt tribute to the Urban League which has 
been working on the problem of intergroup 
and interracial relations for almost half a 
century. 

Over the years the Urban League has made 
historic contributions to the solution of 
many aspects of the civil-rights problem. 
One of the league’s main achievements has 
been to help expose and define its roots and 
manifestations, in terms of housing, schools, 
recreation facilities, and other phases of 
segregation and integration. 

The Urban League has furnished a frame- 
work within which men of good will of all 
races could work together to achieve steady 
advances toward the goal of adjustment, 
focussing their efforts on the neighborhood 
and the community. 

This organization has helped to show how 
vast are the ramifications of intergroup and 
interracial adjustment, what concrete and 
specific evils flow from discrimination and 
segregation, and what must*and can be done 
about it. 

Some people, including some of the lead- 
ers of our Government, act as though civil 
rights were a brandnew problem, which has 
just arisen and needs nothing so much as to 
be studied. And they indicate that as soon 
as they finish studying it, they will probably 
do something about it. And, of course, that 
may take a long time. 

Others talk as if the civil-rights problem 
were like a sudden attack of virus and that 
all that should or can be done is to give the 
patient plenty of rest, and maybe a dose or 
two of some patent medicine, like a con- 
ference. 

You and I know how unrelated to the 
facts of life these views of the problem are. 
We know that the problem called civil rights 
is one of vast complexity, some of whose 
manifestations will take time to work out, 
but all of whose aspects need to be worked 
on, without a moment’s needless delay, ur- 
gently, deliberately, and zealously. 

You and I know, and some of you better 
than I, how galling and intolerable are the 
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many aspects of injustice, discrimination, 
and segregation based on race, and how they 
involve almost every phase of neighborhood, 
community, and national life. 

In basic respects, the civil-rights problem 
is as much a northern problem as it is 
southern. Harlem here is a glaring mani- 
festation of the civil-rights problem in the 
North, and I shall speak more about that 
in a moment, 

But, above all, the civil-rights problem 
is one which involves each of us and mil- 
lions like us, in our personal everyday lives, 
either as victims of discrimination and seg- 
regation, or as those who, willing or not, or 
consciously or not, are the victimizers, the 
discriminators, or the segregators. 

The civil-rights problem is reflected in the 
house or apartment we live in, in the street 
or neighborhood we call our own, in the 
job or profession we work at, in the shops we 
patronize, in the movie we attend, in the 
vacation we plan, and in the schools to 
which we send our children or to which we 
ourselves go. In short, the civil-rights prob- 
lem touches us all in the most personal and 
intimate details of our lives, in one way or 
another, depending upon the racial, social, 
and economic group to which we belong. 

These aspects constitute the real core of 
the civil-rights problem. Around this core 
are gathered the more dramatic manifesta- 
tions—the legal and political manifestations 
which furnish the major approaches to the 
core and substance aspects of it. 

In our concentration on these approaches, 
which are the obvious instruments of our 
efforts, we must never lose sight of the core 
and substance, which are the end objects of 
these efforts. 

In recent months the civil-rights problem 
has sharpened into a national crisis. This 
crisis dominates our thinking today; it dom- 
inates our political life, too, unwilling as 
some are to recognize that fact. 


Just as the possibility of atomic warfare 
overshadows our foreign policy today, so the 
possibility of a racial conflict overshadows 
our domestic policy. 

The civil-rights problem is like a volcano, 
smoking and bubbling, in the full view of 


the Nation. Ail eyes are upon it. Endless 
words are now being spoken and written 
about it. 

But that volcano has been there for a long 
time. Only a relatively few have paid much 
concentrated attention to it in the past, or 
tried to understand the teeming forces with- 
in it. Yet we must understand those forces 
or we will be unable to cope with them, or 
control their disastrous consequences. 

Today, as I have already indicated, too 
many Americans, including, I fear, many at 
the highest levels of our political life, do not 
understand those forces at all, either as to 
their nature or their magnitude. And in 
this lack of understanding lies our greatest 
danger. Without such an understanding we 
will not be able to meet the crisis or mobilize 
the efforts needed to solve the deep-laid 
problems which underlie the crisis. 

In my work in the United States Senate 
on the civil-rights problem, my efforts are 
necessarily limited to the tools with which 
I work. Those tools consist of national leg- 
islation and such influence as I can bring to 
bear, as a Senator, upon the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. I must further 
limit my efforts to those undertakings which 
have either some practical prospect of suc- 
cess, or indicate some possibility of having 
a constructive effect. None of us can operate 
on all fronts or move simultaneously in all 
directions. 

At the moment in Washington I am de- 
voting my efforts to the following fronts: 

1. Legislation to guarantee to all our citi- 
zens the right to participate fully in political 
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activity, in all parts of the country—the 
right to vote. 

2. Legislation to guarantee to all our in- 
habitants physical security of person, and 
the equal protection of the law in the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness—the right of equal justice under law. 

3. Legislation to provide a greater degree 
of equality of opportunity—in jobs, in edu- 
cation and in access to the major avenues 
of personal fulfillment and realization—in 
other words, FEPC, school integration and 
nondiscrimination in all publicly-supported 
facilities. 

4. Legislation to provide a greater measure 
of social welfare for all underprivileged 
groups, including minority groups—such as 
housing and medical care. 

5. And, executive action to complete in- 
tegration in all branches of the Government 
service, especially in the so-called elite serv- 
ices, such as the Foreign Service. 

This is a big order. How much, if any, of 
this legislation will be enacted at this session 
of Congress I cannot predict. The pros- 
pects are not too bright. 

But speaking for myself, alone, I am going 
to continue to fight for legislation designed 
to achieve these objectives, and will continue 
to press the executive branch for action and 
for leadership, to the full extent of my 
energies and abilities. 

And if we are frustrated in Congress, f 
am prepared to carry the fight to the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago in August, and 
to the people, in the elections in the fall, 
regardless of whether I am a candidate for 
reelection or not. 

I pledge that I will not spare my own ef- 
forts, or withhold any influence which I can 
exert toward these ends. 

A few moments ago I said that the civil- 
rights problem is a northern as well as a 
southern one, and that here in Harlem we 
have both illustration and proof that the 
acute manifestations of this problem are not 
confined to the South. 

Harlem is a community rich in tradition 
and culture. Its contributions to the main- 
stream of national life, politically, socially, 
economically and culturally have been many 
and varied. But Harlem is also a rebuke to 
us of the North, and a challenge to clean up 
our own backyard, even as we press forward 
with our efforts to bring justice and equality 
to the Negroes and other oppressed minor- 
ities. 

Harlem is a ghetto. Harlem is an area of 
poverty, congestion, substandard housing 
and substandard schooling. These condi- 
tions rather than the race or national origin 
of the people who reside in Harlem, are pri- 
marily responsible for the high incidence of 
erime and juvenile delinquency in the area. 

We need residential integration in New 
York City. Housing segregation is responsi- 
ble for the high incidence of school segrega- 
tion in our metropolis, the empire city of 
the Nation. I am afraid that the policies of 
our New York City planners have not helped 
the situation. 

We have built too many housing projects, 
not on vacant land, but on congested land. 
We have cleared some slums only to create 
new and worse ones. We have constructed 
housing projects which were, by their loca- 
tion, forced into a pattern of segregation. 

There are substantial elements, including 
the Urban League, which are working pa- 
tiently, persistently and strenuously toward 
the solution of these aspects of the problem, 
which are as much a part of civil rights as 
the right to vote and FEPC. Residential 
segregation is the other side of the coin of 
school segregation. 

One public official who, long before he be- 
came a public official, had analyzed this prob- 
lem, focused on it and agitated consistently 
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for its solution over a period of many years, 
is my old friend, Charles Abrams, whom Gov- 
ernor Harriman was wise enough to name 
last year as chairman of the State commis- 
sion against discrimination. 

I want to pay my public tribute to 
Charles Abrams for his long-time efforts 
in this field. 

I was amazed and, may I say, deeply 
shocked when Charles Abrams was recently 
made the object of a political attack by a 
leading political figure in New York State. 
Mr. Abrams was accused of being a zealot in 
the cause of nondiscrimination. Well, if 
ever there was a cause which called for 
ceaseless dedication and agitation, this is it. 

In this whole struggle I range myself on 
the side of the Charles Abramses in this, and 
there dre quite a few of them in this country. 

I cannot be a neutralist. I cannot stand 
above the battle. 

I identify myself with the victims of op- 
pression and discrimination, wherever and 
whoever they may be. If that is being a 
zealot, if dedicated efforts to uphold the 
law, the Constitution and the laws of New 
York make one a zealot, well, call me a 
zealot, too. 

We need more and not less of this kind 
of zealot in the fight for civil rights. Of 
course, I do not mean that we need more 
intransigent extremists. I mean men of 
practical understanding and of patient 
energy, but also of unlimited dedication and 
devotion. 

Yes, we need more men like Charles 
Abrams, in New York and in the Nation, and 
we need less who spend their time trying to 
understand the viewpoint of those who defy 
the law or the spirit of the law but who have 
little concern for the victims of illegal 
oppression and discrimination. 

We need fewer public leaders who utter 
empty platitudes instead of proposing con- 
crete plans for action. 

There are too many in Washington and 
elsewhere in the North who, when they say 
“we must sympathize with the problems of 
the south,” really mean—the problems of 
the southern whites, and particularly the 
problems of those southern whites who have 
a stake, political or economic, in the main- 
tenance of segregation and the doctrine of 
white supremacy. 

I think I understand the problems of the 
South, or at least I try to, but I have little 
sympathy for those elements of the South 
that are determined to defy the supreme law 
of the land and to maintain the practice of 
segregation for their own comfort, conveni- 
ence and advantage. 

I have genuine sympathy with those ir 
the South who are sincerely working to 
bring about a change, in an orderly way, and 
with the least possible dislocation. 

But most of all, I have sympathy for those 
long-suffering individuals—Americans like 
you and me—who, for all of their lives have 
endured the whiplash of discrimination and 
segregation. They are the ones whose 
plight calls for our first concern. They are 
the injured, to whom justice must be 
rendered. 

Through the lowering darkness of this 
present crisis, the light of hope shines true. 
This is a right.cause. Justice is on our side. 

We may hope that God is on our side, too. 
At least, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
we can hope that we are on His side. 

We must proceed, and are proceeding, 
without hate or rancor. Compassion and 
understanding are written on our banners. 
But we will not stay our efforts or be stayed. 
We are the upholders of the law, and we will 
not be denied. 
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Excerpts From Address by Hon. James H. 
Duff, of Pennsylvania, at Fourth Na- 
tional Convention of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress 
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HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, excerpts from 
remarks I made at the Fourth National 
Convention of the Polish-American Con- 
gress, in Philadelphia, on May 30, 1956. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Excerpts From REMARKS By SENATOR DUFF 

AT THE FOURTH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 

THE POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS, AT PHILA- 

DELPHIA, May 30, 1956 


In a period when there is the greatest 
known prosperity in the free world, the hor- 
rible and haunting tragedy of our time is 
that many once free people are now ground 
under the ruthless heel of a foreign com- 
munistic oppressor. 

It matters not what the economic well- 
being of enslaved people behind the Iron 
Curtain may be. Several thousand years ago 
Pericles stated the eternal truth when he 
said: “There can be no happiness without 
freedom.” And no people who have ever 
known freedom can ever be happy until they 
regain it again. 

It is the devout wish of every American 
irrespective of national origin, that the won- 
derfully brave and heroic Polish people may 
be made happy again by recovering their 
freedom. 

Despite all protests to the ‘contrary, and 
despite the substitution of a forced smile 
by Khrushchev and Bulganin for the snarl 
and hate of Stalin, communism still remains 
what it has been from the very beginning, 
a fanatial and godless movement determined 
to conquer and destroy the government of 
free people everywhere. 

Stalin today stands accused even by the 
present Communist leaders as a vicious and 
cruel murderer. Five thousand of his own 
officers were executed under his orders with- 
out trial merely because he was suspicious of 
their intentions. If any proof were needed, 
and it is not needed, this admission by pres- 
ent Communist leaders proves beyond any 
peradventure that 10,000 Polish officers who 
were captured under a promise of amnesty 
were ruthlessly and cruelly murdered by the 
Communist regime under Stalin in World 
War II. 

The present Communist leaders were the 
disciples and agents for Stalin. They can- 
not escape the infamy of one of the most 
horrible violations of the rights of prisoners 
in all military history. Certainly no confi- 
dence and trust can be placed in the word 
or promises of men who now defame and 
downgrade Stalin, who when they were his 
agents and subordinates did not raise their 
voice against some of the most infamous acts 
ever recorded. 

If Khrushchev and Bulganin really want 
world peace, as they repeatedly say they do, 
the first gesture of sincerity would be to lib- 
erate the countries which the Communists 
have so ruthlessly deprived of their liberties. 
That would indeed open wide the doors of 
the whole world to peace. 

The only peace the Russians want is peace 
on the basis of their retention of the con- 
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quered countries. Even a thief would be will- 
ing to settle with the law if he were per- 
mitted to keep untouched all the loot that 
he had acquired by reason of his violation 
of the law. 


I am aware that one of the main purposes 
of the Polish Congress is to reestablish Poland 
as a free and independent nation through 
the legislative and executive branches of our 
Government. No purpose could be more 
commendable and no effort more worthy of 
the support of all people who believe in free- 
dom and who hate tyranny and oppression. 


No group in America understands better 
than those of Polish descent the horrible 
menace of Soviet imperialist communism. 
The ancestral lands of the Poles have been 
overrun; the government of the people de- 
stroyed, all civil and religious rights of the 
inhabitants violated, and the iron heel of 
the oppressor felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. All this without cause 
or provocation or any assertion of the right 
by the Communists except their greedy de- 
sire for power and domination. 

What happened in Poland is the pattern of 
what will happen everywhere unless the con- 
tinuous advance of communism is brought 
to a halt. 

I salute you in your determination that 
Poland shall again be free, and I join with 
you in your prayers that in due time under 
divine guidance these prayers may be an- 
swered., 





Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, at Dedication of Eisen- 
hower Lock on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
yesterday a great milestone of construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway was 
reached when the Eisenhower Lock was 
dedicated at Massena, N. Y., at a tre- 
mendously impressive ceremony. Sev- 
eral significant addresses were delivered 
on this memorable occasion. 


One such address was offered by our 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], the 
man who is generally regarded, and 
rightly so, as the father of the St. Law- 
rence seaway law. He was introduced 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
George H. Roderick, who gave a well- 
deserved tribute to our colleague. 

I send to the desk a brief excerpt from 
Assistant Secretary Roderick’s intro- 
ductory comments, together with the 
text of Senator WILEY’s address. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
and excerpt from the introductory re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM COMMENTS OF ASSISTANT) 

SECRETARY RODERICK 

America’s part of the St. Lawrence seaway 
has already reached 10 percent of completion, 
and is actually running ahead of schedule. 


That it has advanced this far is in great 
measure due to the men I will have the honor 


of presenting to you now. 
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The first of these is Senator ALEXANDER 
Witey, of Wisconsin. Senator WILEY, one of 
the most able and distinguished legislators 
in the Government, has served continuously 
in the Senate for almost 20 years. Among 
his many high posts have been those of the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

More important on this occasion, however, 
is the fact that he was one of the two spon- 
sors of the St. Lawrence seaway bill, which 
President Eisenhower signed into law in 1954. 
He has been called the father of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. Senator WiLEy had his 
teeth in the St. Lawrenee project for over 
17 years. And like a bulldog he held on 
and on until the Senate passed the bill which 
makes all this possible. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
LocK: ENGINEERING FOR ATOMIC PEACE 


(Address by Senator WiLEy at dedication of 
Eisenhower Lock, Massena, N. Y.) 


This is a@ great day in the history of 
Massena. 

It is a great day in the lives of the tens of 
millions of people in the valley of the Great 
Lakes. It is an historic day in Canadian- 
American relations; and it is an inspiring 
day for peoples elsewhere throughout the 
world. 

In the comments which have preceded 
mine, we have all heard with pleasure of the 
enormous significance of this lock, and of 
the other seaway installations to ourselves 
and to our good neighbor to the North. 

Naturally, for those of us Americans who 
come from areas in the upper lake region, 
we are particularly looking forward to the 
completion of work—further up the lakes— 
on the deepening and improving of the con- 
necting channels. We hope for all possible 
speed in approval of United States funds for 
this vital upper lake purpose. 

In the meantime, however, we rejoice in 
the splendid progress, evidenced in every sin- 
gle step in this mighty waterway and power 
project—every step everywhere along the 
Lakes. 

To myself, as one who has been proud to 
fight for this cause since the time I came 
to the Senate in 1939, this is indeed a day 
of real gratification. 

And it is, of course, particularly appropri- 
ate that this lock be named in honor of 
our great President, an American and world 
statesman, who has contributed so much 
to the coming into being of this bi-national 
seaway, itself. 

In the few moments that I have available, 
I would like to comment on the significance 
of the man from Abilene, the distinguished 
leader in the White House, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

I hope that the cable dispatches to over- 
seas will fully describe our meeting today, 
for this dedication in his name to the free 
world, may this news come as further in- 
spiration of what free men can do under 
Eisenhower-like leadership, and what they 
will achieve, with cooperation and teamwork. 

This is the type of project into which we 
of North America gladly put our strength 
and our resources. 

This is the only type of engineering we 
Americans really enjoy—engineering works 
that advance the well-being of mankind. 
There is no American, no Canadian—there is 
no thinking person anywhere in the world— 
who likes to see the genius of engineering, 
the genius of construction, devoted to 
weapons of destruction. 

And so may the cables which will be read 
in Moscow tonight remind the leaders of 
the Kremlin that it is Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
and our most fervent hope, it is his and our 
prayer, that in the months and years up 
ahead, the people of this world may increas- 
ingly devote their energy to the building of 
other great works of peace. 
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This lock—this project symbolizes greater 
good for man—greater prosperity, greater 
harnessing of the forces of nature, for man’s 
betterment. 

It is but a symbol of what we can do and 
will do on an ever larger scale, in many other 
fields, particularly if the cloud of nuclear 
conflict is forever banished from our hori- 
zon, as it should and must be. 

As one who is privileged to serve as a senior 
minority member of the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, I hope 
that the wordldwide significance of the event 
today will be fully noted by all peoples. 

Let them note that we proudly apply the 
illustrious name “Eisenhower” to 4 mighty 
engineering lock of peace—not to a tank, not 
to a missile, not to a bomb. 

Why? Because Dwight D. Eisenhower, al- 
though he has devoted a life of honored 
service in the uniform of his country, is a 
man truly of peace. 

He knows that there is no goal in all this 
world dearer than the twin goal of peace and 
freedom. 

Dwight Eisenhower knows and has said 
that “There is no alternative to peace.” 
Modern nuclear war could be mutual mans’ 
suicide—mass inhuman slaughter—mass de- 
struction of edifices such as this. 

That is why it is my earnest hope that we 
here today who dedicate Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower lock will simultaneously rededicate 
ourselves to President Eisenhower's goals— 
world peace and freedom. But how to 
achieve those objectives? By continuation 
and strengthening of our policies of partner- 
ship with the free world, by mutual security 
with all likeminded nations. 

These are policies to which our Canadian 
good neighbor is contributing with outstand- 
ing effectiveness. 

Perhaps a somewhat brighter day in East- 
West relations may be ahead. Perhaps, for 
example, Molotov’s resignation be taken as a 
further possibility for a bit more—I em- 
phasize—just a bit more of easing of East- 
West tensions. 

But I warn: the whole ominous Soviet 
record of the past, the record of treachery 
and doubledealing, the record of e. g. zagging 
Red policies and waves of purges—this dark 
record bids us to remain cautious and vigi- 
lant. 

Meanwhile, however, thanks to the seaway, 
We are growing stronger with each passing 
day. 

So, congratulations, my friends to all who 
have contributed to the arrival of this 
splendid hour. Congratulations to Admin- 
istrator Lewis Castle,-and to my able col- 
league, Grorce DonpERO, and to all those, 
named and unnamed today, who dreamed 
great dreams, who worked and toiled and 
sacrificed that this proud event might come 
to pass. 





Commencement Address Delivered by Hon. 
A. Willis Robertson, of Virginia, at 
Staunton Military Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
four of the most memorable years of my 
life were spent in the Shennandoah 
Valley of Virginia where I attended 
the Staunton Military Academy. The 
beauty of the surrounding countryside, 
the historic significance of the area, and 
most of all, the delightful sincerity and 
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friendship of the people, have remained 
with me all the intervening years since 
my graduation. I feel as close to that 
part of Virginia as I do to my own home, 
and it is pleasing to me to have my two 
sons in attendance at that same school, 
where they, too, will add to their educa- 
tion and to their appreciation of the fine- 
ness of Virginia. 

Yesterday, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. RosEertson] 
delivered the graduation address at my 
old school, and it carries such a message 
of importance to the youth of our Na- 
tion that I wish to make it available to 
my colleagues. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GrapvuaTION AppRESS OF SENATOR A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXER- 
CISES, STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
STAUNTON, VA., JUNE 3, 1956 
It is a coveted privilege to address the 

Cadet Corps of one of the best military 

academies in the Nation, founded by a distin- 

guished Confederate veteran and located 
in the second oldest city in the Valley of 

Virginia. While Staunton was not estab- 

lished as a town until 14 years before the 

Revolutionary War, it has been the county 

seat of Augusta County since 1745. At the 

present time, Augusta is just the second 
largest county in Virginia but when it was 
first created it was larger than the present 

State of Virginia because it extended to the 

Mississippi River, including all of what is 

now the State of Kentucky ang the State of 

West Virginia, and even,a small part of 

what is now the State of Pennsylvania. 

I once heard a distinguished Staunton 
lawyer, Col. Rudolph Bumgardner, deliver 
an address which recounted a trip that 
George Washington made on horseback 
from Mount Vernon to Staunton after he 
had finished his second term as President. 
He first examined his land titles which were 
recorded in the clerk’s office of Staunton and 
then proceeded through what is now West 
Virginia where he owned large tracts and 
into Pennsylvania where he also had hold- 
ings in’ what is now called Washington 
County, named by the grateful citizens of 
that Pennsylvania area for George Washing- 
ton because when a boundary dispute arose 
between Virginia and Pennsylvania over who 
owned the land Washington urged the Vir- 
ginia Legislature to cede it to Pennsylvania 
saying that Virginia would still have plenty 
left. And I am sure in your course on Amer- 
ican history you learned that the first Dec- 
laration of Independence was adopted at a 
mass meeting in Augusta County and you 
also will recall that Washington said dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, when many of 
his followers had gotten faint hearted: 
“Leave me but a banner to place upon the 
mountains of Augusta, and I will rally 
around me the men who will lift our bleed- 
ing country from the dust and set her 
free.” 

Augusta County furnished many brave sol- 
diers for Washington’s army and many brave 
soldiers to Stonewall Jackson’s army of 
northern Virginia. It was, therefore, highly 
fitting and proper that William H. Kable, who 
later served as a captain in the Confederate 
army, selected Staunton as the site for a 
military academy, the primary aim of which 
was the development of character, of per- 
sonal integrity and unselfish service. And 
needless to say, during my 23 years of serv- 
ice in the Congress, first as the Representa- 
tive of this valley district, and since 1946, as 
the junior Senator from Virginia, I always 
have taken pride in saying that the Valley 
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of Virginia is as fertile as the Valley of the 
Nile but more centrally located and that 
Staunton is a wonderfully fine place to send 
either a boy to get an education combined 
with military training or a girl to get an edu- 
cation and instruction in the art of gracious 
living. Incidentally, my mother graduated 
from Staunton Female Institute, now named 
for the greatest of all southern cavalry lead- 
ers, “Jeb” Stuart. 

The goal Captain Kable set for character 
training at Staunton Military Academy has 
been kept constantly in sight by those who 
succeeded him in the leadership of this 
school, as is evidenced by the fact that its 
catalog says the aim-of the academy is to 
send its students out into the larger world 
of adult life “with trained minds and bodies, 
adequate cultural resources, high personal 
ideals, and a sense of responsibility to so- 
ciety.” 

In looking over this catalog recently I was 
pleased to notice the personal word to par- 
ents, tn effect warning them not to send boys 
here if they are looking for no more than mil- 
itary discipline which would harden bodies 
and mental discipline which would prepare 
minds for meeting college entrance require- 
ments. 

Those goals also could be acheived in a 
Communist school and, as a matter of fact, 
we have reason to believe that the educa- 
tional system of the Soviet Union compares 
most favorably with the general run of 
schools in the United States in the fields of 
physical and scientific training. 

Former Senator William Benton, who is 
publisher of the Encyclopedia Britannica, re- 
cently made a startling report on his per- 
sonal observations of education in Russia. 
He said education has become a main theater 
of the cold war and that Russia’s classrooms, 
libraries, laboratories, and teaching methods 
may threaten us more than her hydrogen 
bombs and guided missiles. 

Benton said all children in Russia are re- 
quired to attend school between the ages of 
7 and 17 and that the standards of academic 
accomplishment set for them are higher than 
the best American high schools and would 
be comparable to the level of a junior college 
in the United States. 

The Russian boys and girls go to school 
6 days a week and 10 months a year. In 
addition to studying the three R’s and al- 
gebra, geometry, and trigonometry, they are 
required to take 4 or 5 years of physics, 4 
years of chemistry, 2 of biology, 1 of astron- 
omy, 1 of psychology, and 6 years of a for- 
eign language, preferably English. 

After completing this general schooling 
graduates may go to 1 of 2,000 vocational 
colleges which train specialists for industry 
and technicians in the fields of medicine, 
education, and the arts or they may go to 
1 of 800 institutions of higher learning 
which train engineers, doctors, dentists, law- 
yers, advanced scientists, and teachers. 

But the objective of this system of edu- 
cation is not to train individuals for a life 
of happiness or to fulfill their potential in 
a free society. It is to discipline them for 
maximum service to the state. Teachers 
are given no academic freedom, nor are they 
allowed to criticize the political regime of 
the country or any official dogma. Students 
not only are required to follow prescribed 
courses in school but, once they have picked 
@ particular profession and started train- 
ing, they cannot change their minds about 
entering it and after graduation they must 
work 3 years at any assigned job. That 
last requirement, incidentally, might well 
be brought to the attention of any young 
man in America who considers it a hardship 
to be called for a limited period of service 
to prepare himself to help defend his coun- 
try against any future attack. 

Now, if our goals were the same as those 
of the Russians and the graduates of Staun- 
ton Military Academy were called upon to 
compete directly with the graduates of their 
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schools, I believe the boys trained here would 
acquit themselves with honor. I know that 
this academy was the first school in the 
South to be rated by the War Department 
as an honor school on the basis of the mili- 
tary aptitude, training, and efficiency of its 
ROTC unit. I know also that in one of 
the recent yearly examinations given in all 
the honor schools in the United States to 
select 10 boys to enter the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, with each school permitted 
to name 3 candidates, all 3 of the Staunton 
nominees won appointments—a _ record 
equaled by no other school. And I know, 
also, the school’s record for winning foot- 
ball championships. 

I am thankful, however, that the goal of 
Staunton Military Academy is not the same 
as that of the Russian schools and that par- 
ents considering sending their boys here are 
specifically told in advance: “We cannot be 
satisfied with the fostering of only mental 
and physical accomplishments. Our higher 
trust is to instill in the boy a sense of re- 
sponsibility, encourage in him a respect for 
the soundest virtues and, through a disci- 
pline which is firm, kind, and just, to teach 
him the art of self-discipline.” Self-dis- 
cipline, as Henderson said of Stonewall Jack- 
son, is the root of all manliness. 

It is primarily to commend that attitude 
toward education that I have come here to- 
day. 

We live in an age in which man’s ingenuity 
in the physical sciences has enabled him to 
produce weapons capable of wiping out civ- 
ilization and there are some who believe that 
destructive result cannot be avoided. They 
have seen a generation which triumphed 
over one form of totalitarianism at the cost 
of unleasing the atom bomb now confronted 
by a more dangerous form of totalitarian- 
ism which has been held in check only by 
the threat of the hydrogen bomb. But, 
since the totalitarians also have that weap- 
on now, and do not have our scruples to 
deter its use, there is ample ground for pes- 
simism about the ultimate result. 

I am not personally willing to concede, 
however, that men are now powerless to con- 
trol their own inventions or that it already 
is too late to choose any road other than the 
one which leads to destruction of civiliza- 
tion. Tht start which this Nation had in 
development of weapons of total destruc- 
tion and the means of delivering them any- 
where in the world has bought us time. In 
the words of Sir Winston Churchill, they 
were sanctions which have preserved an un- 
easy peace. All the free nations of the world 
fervently hope for a program of international 
disarmament and a lessening of the heavy 
burden of defense spending, and even the 
nations behind the Iron Curtain pay lip 
service to such proposals. Until they evi- 
dence their good intentions with respect to 
peaceful coexistence by deeds, such, for in- 
stance, as the release of East Germany and 
withdrawal from Korea, we cannot afford to 
let down our guard. But while maintaining 
a defensive power well calculated to stay the 
hand of a possible aggressor every effort 
must be made to bring into line the spiritual 
forces on which ultimate victory will depend. 

Commenting on why the United States 
entered the First World War one of our dis- 
tinguished Federal jurists, Judge Learned 
Hand, said we were not so much afraid of a 
physical German invasion, if they won, as 
we were that the example of totalitarian 
success would convert mankind, including 
Americans, to a discipline after the German 
pattern. “Not the violence of enemies 
would undo us,” he said, “but our own 
spiritual weakness, the shallowness of our 
convictions.” 

That statement, I believe, reflects the 
thinking of that great native of Staunton, 
Woodrow Wilson, who in 1917 sincerely 
sought an honorable alternative to war and 
was unable to find it; and when the war was 
over tried unsuccessfully to show us the road 
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to a lasting peace based on spiritual strength. 

Another Federal judge, Harold R. Medina, 
who studied under Wilson at Princeton, re- 
called recently some of the things he learned 
there which had made the most lasting 
impression on him. 

He said Woodrow Wilson had taught three 
things: 

“(1) That American democracy could not 
function properly without a constant renewal 
of its leadership from the rank and file, the 
men and women -who today are boys and girls 
trying to get some sort of an education. 

“(2) Colleges do not exist for the pur- 
pose of sharpening our wits for our own 
use, but rather to quicken our social under- 
standing, instruct our consciences, and de- 
velop in us what he called a ‘taste of unself- 
ishness and self-sacrifice.’ 

“(3) Ideals and moral principles are ‘of 
the very spirit of all action,’ and we are put 
in this world not to twiddle our thumbs 
but to act.” 

Again in World War II our greatest danger 
was not a German invasion but worldwide 
acceptance of the principles for which Hitler 
and Mussolini stood. Under that system, of 
course, there could be no such constitutional 
democracy as we now have, based on recog- 
nition of individual worth. 


And today, as I indicated when I told of 
Senator Benton’s observation of Russian edu- 


cation, cur greatest danger is not that our 


cities will be wiped out by hydrogen bombs 
but that we shall be pressed by economic and 
psychological weapons to the point where a 
minimum security guaranteed by government 
seems preferable to the risks and gains of 
private initiative—where we yield our civic 
and social responsibilities to a centralized 
bureaucratic authority and where the des- 
potic figure of a paternalistic state blocks 
our vision of the dignity of man. 


One of our chief bulwarks against that 
threat must be schools and colleges which, 
like Staunton Military Academy, pledge 
themselves “to promote the ideals of per- 
sonal integrity and unselfish ‘service.” And 
I know of no city and no institution better 
equipped by heritage and tradition to carry 
on that program than Staunton and its mili- 
tary academy. 

In 1864, just 4 years after this school was 
founded, the streets of Staunton echoed with 
the unusual sound of a nursery sOng played 
by a military band and sung by hardened 
soldiers. 

In that dark hour for the Confederate 
cause the VMI cadets had been summoned 
from nearly Lexington to help defend Staun- 
ton. Although they were of college grade, 
records show that those boys were little older 
than the present students of SMA. The aver- 
age age was 18, and 4 of them were just past 
15. Their youthful appearance amused the 
older soldiers quartered in: Staunton, and 
when one veteran detachment’s band started 
playing Rock-a-Bye Baby the men took up 
the air, singing and rocking their guns as it 
putting a baby to sleep. 

Two days later, however, those boys made 
their famed charge at New Market, and as 
they marched to the front, past the weary 
veterans they were relieving, there was no 
derision but rather an admiring shout of 
“Look at the seed corn battalion, look, look.” 

At New Market and elsewhere during that 
sad, fratricidal war much of the seed corn 
of southern youth was lost, and after nearly 
a century we have barely recovered from that 
sacrifice of young manhood. As a compen- 
sating factor, however, we have profited by 
examples of irrefragable courage and self- 
sacrifice that will never die. 

The spirit which led the boys of VMI to 
New Market as volunteers in defense of their 
native State not only has been perpetuated 
at VMI, but it has been stimulated wherever 
their story was known. Robert E. Lee, at 
Washington and Lee University, and William 
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H. Kable, at Staunton Military Academy, set 
the pattern for training the kind of leader- 
ship a Republic demands. Woodrow Wilson 
carried that concept from Staunton to 
Princeton, and in his writings and speeches 
urged it upon our Nation and the free world. 

I congratulate you, who are graduating to- 
day, on the privilege of sharing a great tra- 
dition, and I charge you to apply the ideals 
of personal integrity and unselfish service to 
every duty that may be required of you, re- 
membering: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, thou must, 
The youth replies, I can, 





The Importance of Clearance Laws and 
Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 23, 24, and 25 at Omaha, Nebr., 
the Midwest Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners held its annual 
convention. The States comprising this 
association, in addition to my own State, 
are Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Arkansas. 


One of the major speeches delivered 
at this convention was that of Harry 
See, national legislative representative 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men in Washington. Because of the 
alarming increase in accidents in the 
railroad industry, I insert in the Rrecorp 
the remarks of Mr. See, which deal with 
the subject of railroad safety: 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CLEARANCE LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS 


(Address of Harry See, national legislative 
representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Washington, D. C., before the 
Midwest Association of Railroad and Util- 
ities Commissioners, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Nebr., May 24, 1956) 

I am especially grateful for the privilege 
of appearing before the Midwest Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 
While this is my first opportunity to visit 
and exchange ideas with your group, I have 
had the pleasure of attending other confer- 
ences of railroad and utilities commissioners, 
the most recent one being the convention 
of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners held at Asheville, 
N. C., last October. 

At that time I had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with several State commissioners mat- 
ters relating to railroad safety, and this 
proved to be of mutual benefit. Ever since 
the Asheville meeting, I have looked eagerly 
toward participating in other meetings of 
that type. 

I want to thank President Rasmussen for 
asking me to talk about clearance laws and 
related safety matters. This is a subject 
that is close to me, and I feel conversant 
with it. I have devoted a major portion of 
my brotherhood life to the improvement of 
safety conditions on railroads, and it is with 
growing pleasure that I see continued im- 
provement along this line. 

For 25 years I served as the State repre- 
sentative of the brotherhood in the State 
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of California. When I first undertook the 
job, California had very little in the way 
of railroad safety regulations other than a 
full crew law and some minor legislation. 
The legislature had delegated to the Califor- 
nia Railroad Commission almost as much au- 
thority as the legislature itself had over 
railroads and other public utilities. The 
commission did have an old clearance order, 
which had not been kept up to date. That 
order was amended in January 1926 and has 
been improved several times since then. 

I believe California was the first State 
to require more than 13 feet from center 
line to center line of parallel tracks, and 
the first order to base overhead and side 
clearances on the size of equipment to be 
operated alongside of or under those clear- 
ances. And I am sure it was the first order 
to require the placarding or the stenciling 
of extralarge cars and loads. These cars 
have to be moved in specified places in the 
train, and notices given to train crews and 
yard employees of those movements. Since 
that time several other States have fol- 
lowed California’s example. 

After coming to Washington 10 years ago 
to take over the post as national legislative 
representative for the Brotherhood, I con- 
tinued to work in my spare moments for the 
adoption of similar orders in other States 
that had no regulations or inadequate reg- 
ulations. During this period I have partici- 
pated in_the writing or revision of clearance 
laws in % States and the District of Colum- 
bia, and assisted in the passage of clearance 
laws in Massachusetts and Tennessee. At 
the present time there are pending before 
five other State commissions the Brother- 
hood’s petition for standard clearance orders. 

Many of you, therefore, are more than 
slightly acquainted with our work, and the 
position of the Brotherhood on this impor- 
tant subject of railroad safety, and specifi- 
cally railroad clearances. 

Some of you may have cause to wonder 
why the Brotherhood has been conducting 
such a stepped-up campaign in those sec- 
tions of the country where no clearance reg- 
ulations exist. It is not by chance that the 
great number of clearance orders now in 
existence have been issued or revised within 
the past 5 years. 

As a forward-looking labor organization, 
we are interested in obtaining for our mem- 
bership as much in the way of protection 
from occupational hazards as we are in se- 
curing wage increases. The concentrated 
effort to establish clearance regulations has 
stemmed from changing conditions on Amer- 
ican railroads. 

Railroad yards were not built to accom- 
modate the increase in the size of freight 
equipment, which we witness daily. At the 
time of their construction, the yards were 
probably large enough, and the tracks were so 
spaced as to take care of the size of equip- 
ment then in use. That equipment was 10 
feet or less in width, and the highest cars 
were about 12 feet high. 

The space that was allowed between two 
tracks or between the track and a structure 
might have been sufficient with the old type 
of equipment, but with the new and larger 
equipment, it is entirely inadequate. 

I recall several years ago reading an ar- 
ticle about close clearances, and it was aptly 
entitled “Diet or Die.” It was a satire on fat 
brakemen, and how squeezed they would be 
if they tried to ride cars through a narrow 
section of a railroad yard that had insuffi- 
cient clearances. I might add that the point 
of the article was brought home through the 
humorous medium and had its effect on 
future negotiations with several carriers. 

Following the close of World War II, when 
the attention of industry was again devoted 
to peacetime production, the railroad in- 
dustry began to build longer, wider, and 
higher cars. Shortly after I went to Wash- 
ington, I began to keep a running check on 
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the increase in the size of freight equipment, 
and I am sure you will be as surprised with 
the startling number as I am. 

We make it a point to check the Railway 
Equipment Register, which is published 
four times annually, for the increase in 
bigger equipment on every common and 
private carrier in the country. Our research 
department has compiled statistics, which 
we mail to our legislative representatives in 
the various States for their information and 
use. 

In 1950, there were 557,379 cars that were 
10 feet 6 inches wide or wider on the Ameri- 
can railroads. By 1956 that number had in- 
creased to 875,566, or an increase of 318,187 
in approximately 5 years. Similarly with 
cars that are 15 feet 1 inch high or higher 
to the top of the running board, the number 
increased from 17,030 in 1950 to 23,205 in 
1956, an addition of 6,175. 

The trend during all of this time has been 
only in one direction, and that is upward. 
At no time did I detect a decrease in the 
number of big cars, and so I feel it is safe 
to say that freight equipment in the rail- 
road industry is changing by becoming 
bigger, wider, higher, and longer. 

I recently read an article in Railway Age 
about the new cars being built in Canada 
to transport automobiles. While I was in 
Moncton, New Brunswick, last fall, I checked 
on this equipment, and find that experi- 
ments have been successful, and no doubt 
the scheme will be picked up by the Ameri- 
can railroads. The Canadian cars are now 
in production and will be available for 
summer traffic. 

The measurements of these cars strike an 
all-time high. They will be 78 feet long, 
1614 feet high or possibly a little higher, and 
about 11 feet in extreme width. When you 
recall the average length, height, and width 
of a freight car a few years ago, it is easy to 
understand the greater danger presented by 
this new equipment, when the physical con- 
ditions of railroad yards have not changed 
materially to accommodate larger cars. 

If shippers by rail require larger cars, then 
we feel it is the duty of the railroad industry 
to provide the cars to meet the demands of 
customers. But we also feel that it is the 
brotherhood’s duty to insist that the men we 
represent in train and yard service be fur- 
nished with a reasonably safe place to work 
alongside of and on top of these cars. 


It is this long-range and far-sighted build- 
ing program on the part of the railroad in- 
dustry that has made it necessary for the 
railroad labor organizations to also look 
ahead with regard to the safety of the men 
who work with and ride these cars. I am 
happy to state that 30 States now have some 
kind of standard clearance regulations or 
laws. In at least 21 of these States, the re- 
quirement for the distance between the 
center lines of parallel tracks is 14 feet. The 
point-to-point trackage in these States 
totals more than 81,000 miles. In some 
States the distance is only 13 feet 6 inches, 
but generally speaking these are older orders 
that are now being amended. The Ohio 
Commission, for instance, amended its or- 
der last year to provide for 14 feet between 
the center lines of parallel tracks. 


Most clearance regulations obtained re- 
cently provide for 14 feet clearance between 
the center lines of parallel tracks, the over- 
head clearance of 22 feet, in some States 22 
feet 6 inches, and a side clearance of 8 feet 
6 inches. In several of the orders, specifi- 
cations are set forth for clearances of plat- 
forms at different heights above the top of 
the rail. Clearance between team, house, 
or industrial tracks is usually set at 13 feet, 
and between ladder tracks 17 feet, while 
parallel ladder tracks take 20 feet. 

Last month I traveled to Montana to meet 
with representatives of the carriers and the 
Montana Railroad and Public Service Com- 
mission. After conferences with carrier rep- 
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resentatives and the commission, and a short 
hearing before the commission, it agreed 
to issue a clearance order, which I believe 
will contain most of the provisions I just 
cited. 

I was happy to make the trip to Montana 
and to be given such a cordial reception by 
the commission. Members of the commis- 
sion exhibited an understanding of our prob- 
lem and their attitude was a sympathetic 
one. I have confidence in their judgment to 
issue an order that will be satisfactory to the 
railroads, and at the same time afford our 
members the safeguards they need to work 
with the large-sized equipment. 

I was anxious to work on the Montana 
order, because it is the only outstanding 
State in the West that does not now have 
a standard clearance order. With the is- 
suance of that order, the States in the Pacific 
coast and Rocky Mountain area will present 
a solid bloc of acceptable clearance regula- 
tions, that is a credit to management, the 
State regulatory bodies, and a real source of 
comfort to the employees. 

And I want to compliment the Midwest on 
the progress it is making. Last year the 
commission of this fine State issued its first 
standard clearance order, and it is a good 
one. I hope this will kindle a similar in- 
terest in some of the other midwestern States 
and pave the way for other commissions to 
take action, just as the California order did 
among the Western States. 

In the instance just mentioned in Ne- 
braska, the Brotherhood received splendid 
cooperation from the Nebraska railroads and 
the Nebraska commission. This cooperation 
has generally been present throughout the 
West and Midwest, and is becoming more 
apparent in the Northeast. However, some of 
the railroads in the central and the southern 
States still do not seem to keep up with 
the parade, and from them we receive very 
little cooperation. 

There are only 19 States that do not have 
some kind of clearance regulations. In some 
cases the Public Utilities Acts of these States 
do not empower the State commissions with 
the authority to pass upon such matters. 
I am hopeful, however, that in view of the 
general improvements in safety regulations 
all over the country, that these States will 
gradually get in line and make changes in 
their utilities acts, or take action if they 
are already clothed with that authority. 

Those of us who are removed from the 
actual blood and toil of the work-a-day rail- 
road world are inclined to lose sight of the 
fact that such protective measures as clear- 
ance orders are not merely details on the 
States’ statute books, but necessary safe- 
guards to prevent avoidable accidents. As 
I peruse the Accident Bulletin issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission each year, 
I am encouraged to note an improvement 
in the accident rate attributable to close 
clearances, although the figure is still de- 
pressing and means more work for those of 
us interested in saving lives. 


I wish I could make the same statement 
for the accident rate generally, but unfor- 
tunately I cannot. While I have thus far 
discussed clearance regulations, close clear- 
ances constitute only one hazard in the rail- 
road industry. The compilation of accident 
statistics for the full year of 1955, indicates 
an alarming increase that year over the 
previous year. In 1954 in employee classifi- 
cations there were 208 persons killed, while 
the figure in 1955 jumped to 256. This repre- 
sents an increase of 23.08 percent, too stout 
a figure to be complacent about. The num- 
ber of injuries in 1955 also increased, but 
not quite so drastically. In 1954 there were 
16,518 persons injured, and this figure rose 
to 18,299 in 1955, or an increase of 10.78 per- 
cent, in itself no small increase. 

I have checked the preliminary reports 
for the first 3 months of this year, and I am 
unhappy to report that the same trend con- 
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tinues—an increase in deaths and injuries 
in employee classifications. A report issued 
last week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission indicates that already this year there 
have been 63 railroad employees killed on 
duty and 4,611 injured, which is a substantial 
increase over the same period in 1955. 

These figures may be surprising to some 
of you, and I can understand why. So many 
persons have the mistaken impression that 
as long as there is an Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington, ail is well in 
the safety life of the railroad man. But we 
know from experience there is little comfort 
in that thought. 

As you gentlemen know, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does have jurisdic- 
tion or authority over certain matters, but 
I am one of those people who believe some- 
what in States’ rights, and I think it would 
be a mistake to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction over all safety mat- 
ters on a railroad. Take clearance orders as 
an example. There always comes time for an 
exception to an established rule to satisfy a 
particular local condition. And if the au- 
thority to make that slight change rested 
solely with a national agency, it would be 
necessary for the railroad or the industry to 
go to Washington to ask for an exception. 

It is obvious this would work a hardship 
on many persons. But by leaving that au- 
thority with a State agency it is much less 
difficult to go to a State capital or make a 
telephone call asking for an exception, than 
it is to have to go to Washington. In ad- 
dition, matters can be handled more 
promptly on a local basis. 

As you know, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s jurisdiction in safety regula- 
tions on interstate railroads is confined to 
four categories: the enforcement of the 
Hours of Service Act; the Safety Appliance 
Act; the Locomotive Inspection Act, and 
jurisdiction over signaling systems and de- 
vices. It is true the Interstate Commerce 
Commission also has within its jurisdiction 
the enforcement of the Accidents Reports 
Act, but even after exhaustive investigations, 
unless the matter falls within one of the” 
above four categories, the Commission is 
limited to a recommendation. 

For instance, a bridge or piece of track on 
a railroad might be in a very unsafe condi- 
tion. Yet the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could not compel the carrier to re- 
construct or repair the bridge or piece of 
track. It could only recommend that the 
carrier do so. On the other hand, the State 
either through its legislature or one of these 
enforcement agencies, does have the power 
to effect that correction. 

All other safety regulations fall within the 
purview of the State commissions, where I 
feel they properly belong. As I previously 
mentioned, I have long been a “States 
Righter” when it comes to matters of safety 
on railroads, and I am pleased to see so 
many of the State regulatory agencies in- 
sisting on retaining their jurisdictional 
powers. 

At the present-time Congress is considering 
the proposals set forth in the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Transport Policy 
Committee Report; hearings have just con- 
cluded in Washington. It has been the posi- 
tion of the Brotherhood, as well as all other 
railroad labor organization, that the sov- 
ereignty of the States in such matters must 
be recognized and maintained. We have 
been vigilant in watching this legislation 
to detect the slightest effort to invade the 
powers of the State in matters of this kind, 
and while it has not yet happened, I will be 
quick to oppose it if it does. 

Most States have delegated the necessary 
authority to a State regulatory body to estab- 
lish; promulgate and enforce regulations 
pertaining to safety on railroads. However, 
a few States have not taken advantage of 
this privilege. I hope these remaining States 
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will realize the duty that accompanies the 
privilege and that their legislatures will give 
the proper State agency the jurisdiction it 
should have. The State fo Maine was the 
most recent to strengthen its Public Utilities 
Act, and the commission of that State lost 
no time in issuing a standard clearance order, 
once it had been empowered to act. 

As the principal executives of your vari- 
ous State commissions, it is needless for 
me to mention the dependence the employees 
have on the interest taken in railroad safety 
matters. But it may serve as an item of 
information to some of you to realize there 
is a vast field in our industry over which 
there is no effective regulation. 

Congress has not delegated authority in 
any law, nor has a like authority been as- 
sumed by very many State commissions in 
such matters as the handling of extra large- 
size freight equipment, oversized loads on 
open top cars, or the manner in which cars 
are loaded with lumber and pulpwood, poles, 
sheet metal, and scrap iron—all potential 
accident hazards. Through the process of 
education we hope to acquaint regulatory 
bodies such as yours with the new and ever- 
present dangers-in railroading of today. 

I spoke previously about causes of acci- 
dents in addition to those resulting from 
close clearances. If I may return to that 
point for a few moments, I would like to 
discuss a causative factor in the accident 
rate that is ignored in most calculations. 
For a long time I have felt there is a direct 
relationship between the accident rate and 
the maintenance of railroad equipment, 
rights-of-way, and structures. While my 
attention to this subject has been brief, I 
have nevertheless come up with some com- 
parisons which are by no means coincidental. 

From 1051 until 1955 we witnessed a reduc- 
tion in the number of accidents to operating 
railroad employees. As I pointed out before, 
the year 1955 reversed the trend and the 
early months of this year indicate a continu- 
ation of the upward trend. This fact is also 
borne out by the latest reports from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which in- 
dicate a 14-percent increase in total acci- 
dents. The statistics used earlier in my 
address, as I mentioned at that time, covered 
accidents to allemployees. The figure I now 
refer to includes just the operating em- 
ployees, the group with which I am most 
familiar. 

I have examined the statistics for the past 
several years, beginning in 1949 with the 
view in mind for ascertaining the casual con- 
nection, if any, between the number of acci- 
dents and the man-hours applied to main- 
tenance of way, structures, and equipment 
over this period. 

I have included at the end of my prepared 
address three tables from which it is more 
easy for me to demonstrate that the number 
of operating employees killed and injured 
follows the level of expenditures on main- 
tenance of way and structures and equip- 
ment. 

From 1949 to 1954, nran-hours applied to 
the maintenance of way and structures and 
equipment were held at a high level. As a 
result of these consistently high expendi- 
tures, the year 1952 inaucgurated a decline 
in the number of operating employees killed 
and injured, and this decline continued in 
1953 and 1954. We may conclude, I believe, 
that the relatively high man-hour expendi- 
tures for maintenance from 1949 through 
1953 was a direct causative factor in the 
reduction of the number of killed and in- 
jJured operating employees in 1952, 1953, 
and 1954. 

In 1954, however, the picture changed and 
the story was a different one—in tact. a 
discouraging development. In that year the 
man-hours applied to maintenance turned 
sharply downward, and the effect of this 
was obvious in 1955 when there was a 14 
percent increase in persons killed and in- 
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jured, and a shocking 44 percent increase 
in the number of operating employees killed 
on class 1 carriers. Anyone interested 
in the hazards of employment could not 
fail to inquire into these factors, when the 
increases in the numbers of killed and in- 
jJured in 1955 mounted so sharply. 

I feel the record is unmistakable that a 
high level of maintenance means safer work- 
ing conditions and a reduction in the num- 
ber of injuries and contrariwise, a reduction 
in maintenance means more hazards in em- 
ployment and an increase in such acci- 
dents. 

The relationship between man-hours of 
maintenance and the number of railroad 
employees killed and injured contains a 
lesson to which the railroad industry must 
give serious consideration. 

I should explain that these data are for 
class 1 carriers, and that I have not 
taken money expenditures; instead I have 
used man-hours applied to maintenance of 
way and structures and equipment as re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (table III). I have used man-hours 
to eliminate the disturbing factor brought 
about by fluctuating wage costs. Also, to 
insure accuracy in my compilation, I used 
the number of accidents per 1,000 operating 
employees instead of the total number of 
killed and injured, because I wanted to 
eliminate the variations in the volume of 
employment (table II). 

I have confined myself to the rates on 
operating employees because the employees 
who take the risks and suffer the accidents 
are the employees who are most concerned 
with proper maintenance. I have also in- 
cluded a table (table I), which lists the 
average number of trainmen in service, total 
number of killed and injured and index 
numbers of the killed and injured for class 
1 railways 1948-55. 4 

I realize the importance of maintenance 
on railroads, and for that reason I dislike 
to read that a carrier is cutting down on 
maintenance asa means of keeping pledges 
to its stockholders, I know that reduced ex- 
penditures for maintenance will show up in 
the gruesome statistics of life and death 
of railroad operating employees. As a rep- 
resentative of the largest operating rail- 
road union, I voice to you my concern that 
there is not some definite policy undertaken 
by the carriers to insure a high level of 
maintenance every year, even at the cost 
of dividends in a particular year. 

What a stockholder may gain in 1 year 
by the deferment of maintenance, he will 
lose in a later year, and perhaps lose more 
than if the maintenance had been kept at 
a satisfactory level; because depreciation on 
railroads, like depreciation for other prop- 
erty, becomes greater the longer it is post- 
poned. Maintenance can be deferred, but 


not avoided. It certainly cannot be system- 


atically and irresponsibly deferred, if rail- 
roads are to remain in active competition 
with other modes of transportation. 

It is my contention that adequate mainte- 
nance is good business. In addition to keep- 
ing our industry fit for today’s keen compe- 
tion, it also lessens the financial burden for 
the carriers by lower actual charges for main- 
tenance, and improved safety conditions 
avoid the needless high cost of accidents. 

And I do not want to pass over lightly this 
cost of accidents. If anyone doubts the hole 
in the railroad treasury the cost of accidents 
carves, let me cite just briefly the amounts 
the carriers have been compelled to pay dur- 
ing the years 1952 through 1954 as a result 
of personal injuries. 

In 1952 they expended $101,550,342 for 
death and injury cases; in. 1953 this cost 
amounted to $100,129,580, and 1954 this fig- 
ure decreased to just under $1 million. The 
total for the 3-year period, however, was over 
$300 million. These figures include only per- 
sonal injuries to persons in maintenance of 
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way and: structures, maintenance of equip- 
ment, and transportation. There is not in- 
cluded injuries in other classes of employ- 
ment. 

This constant and gigantic drain in rail- 
road resources should be motivation enough, 
without regard to the humane factor which 
is of primary interest to us and also of inter- 
est to the carriers, to make the carriers want 
to spend more on maintenance, and thereby 
reduce the number of avoidable accidents. 

We hope those commissions that are repre- 
sented here today which do not have ade- 
quate safety regulations will proceed to give 
this matter serious consideration, and per- 
haps join the large majority of other States 
that already have adequate regulations. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen will be 
glad to cooperate with any of the State agen- 
cies in an effort to bring about the lessening 
of hazards in an extremely hazardous in- 
dustry. 

I will not at this time impose upon your 
patience any longer, although the subject of 
safety is one in which I have a consuming 
interest, and I could speak on it at greater 
length. I feel that I have touched upon the 
highlights in the general field, and at the 
conclusion, I will be very happy to answer 
any specific questions, that any of you might 
have either on certain portions of my ad- 
dress or on any related matters. 

I have enjoyed this opportunity to appear 
before you, and I want to once again thank 
President Rasmussen, the other officers of 
the association for inviting me to attend. 

I hope that I will have the pleasure and 
privilege of another invitation to future con- 
ventions. Thank you, 


TABLE I.—Average number of trainmen in 
service, total number of trainmen killed 
and injured, and index numbers, class I 
railways, 1948-55 
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Year of train- | of train- | num-| of train- | num- 
men in men bers | men bers 
service killed injured | 

282, 179 278 100 13, 152 100 
1949__..... 251, 250 195 70 9, 128 69 
_, 252, 056 165 59 9, 633 7 
Peecucaees 263, 921 202 72 | 10, 563 80 
1952.......| 255, 009 170 66 9, 230 70 
sisted 251, 487 145 | 52 8, 341 6 
Bee cticcinu 230, 729 84 | 30 7, 071 54 

8, 170 63 


1965.------| 235, 541 123 | 44 





TaBLe I.—Trainmen killed and injured per 
1,000 employees and index numbers, class 
I railroads, 1948-55 
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ee ae 252 52.5 


34. 69 74.7 





Taste III.—Man-hours of maintenance-of- 
way and structures and equipment em- 
ployees, class I railways, 1948-55 





Man-hours | Index 





Year (thousands) numbers 
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Why Our Forests Are Important to Us— 
Essay by Dorothy Haus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr.’ AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a prize- 
winning essay entitled ‘Why Our Forests 
Are Important to Us,” written by Dor- 
othy Haus, a student at Brattleboro, Vt. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy Our Forests ARE IMPORTANT TO Us 


The first object Tom saw when he returned 
home from school one bright October after- 
noon was a large envelope on the hall table. 
When he examined the envelope closely, he 
noted with satisfaction that it was addressed 
to him, but it bore a foreign postmark. 
When he saw the return address, he discov- 
ered it was from his pen-pal, Eric, in Den- 
mark. Tom had postponed writing to him 
for a month, and now Eric wrote to him 
first. 

Eric wrote that he had had a very pleasant 
summer and described his bicycle trip along 
the picturesque countryside. He told of the 
fiords, colorful flower gardens, dnd a moun- 
tain 500 feet high, which he had climbed. 
He even enclosed a picture of himself, a 
smiling fair-haired lad of 14. The boy in 
Denmark seemed much less like a stranger 
now, and Tom was eager to write an equally 
friendly letter telling of his country. 

One of the highlights of Tom’s vacation 
had been a trip with his 4-H Club to Ply- 
mouth with a stopover at Coolidge State For- 
est, which the campers enjoyed immensely. 
It provided a picnic table and lean-to, and 
beautiful scenery. As Tom remembered the 
magnificent woodland view and the spicy fra- 
grance of pine, he wrote eagerly about the 
charms of Vermont, best of all homelands. 

“In all seasons Vermont is the most beau- 
tiful of all, as approximately 63 percent of it 
is forest land,” he wrote. 

Looking out the window, he admired the 
colorful foliage on the wooded bank and the 
rose and gold colors on Mount Wantastiquet 
against a clear blue sky. 

Then he wrote, “Our Vermont woodlands 
are valuable for their timber, for cover on 
watersheds, for sanctuary for wildlife, for 
sport and recreation, and for sweet maple 
products.” 

Stopping to think of the many uses of wood 
even in his small room, Tor was amazed at 
the number of wood products he fou.d. His 
desk, his bed, its rayon counterpane, the 
veneer on his bureau, and his plywood book- 
shelf are all gifts of the forest. Even his 
brush, clock, and pocket comb, which are 
plastic, are made from wood. It is quite an 
increase from 100 years ago, when people only 
had two main uses for wood, and they were 
timber and fuel for houses. Tom realized 
then why $2,500,000 is paid to Vermont tree 
growers each year. He could scarcely believe 
it when he had read it on a State bulletin 
with items about Vermont’s 535 sawmills, 3 
pulp and paper mills, and 182 other wood- 
using plants. 

As Tom wrote to Eric about the fun of 
camping in Coolidge State Forest he had 
more appreciation of the Green Mountain 
National Forest Service. New he knew how 
important the Forest Service must be with 
the Nation’s rapid increase in population and 
the greater demand for wood products. “All 
153 national forests are operated on the mul- 
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tiple-use principle as much as possible,” he 
had read. The Federal authorities cooperate 
closely with Vermont foresters in conserva- 
tion measures, especially of water. Forests 
protect the source of rivers and prevent 
floods. The roots of the trees hold back the 
soil which might be washed away and clog 
river beds and cause streams to overflow. A 
carpet of leaves underneath the trees, like a 
thick piece of blotting paper, soaks up heavy 
rains and melting snow. The Vermont idea 
of small upstream units with less than 
250,000 acres of watershed is the aim. 

Just how necessary land management is in 
providing a sanctuary for wildlife, Tom real- 
ized as he described to Eric the thrill of 
watching deer running across the hills, grey 
squirrels jumping from branch to branch, 
and chipmunks picking up crumbs. Benefits 
to wildlife are considered in cutting opera- 
tions, most of which improve cover for game. 
Tom closed his letter with a promise to send 
a gallon of maple sirup so Eric could sample 
the product of the Vermont “sugar feast.” 
As he reread his letter he had a better idea of 
how much his own Vermont forest meant 
to him. 

DorotHy Havs. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Report to the People of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
to the people of Wisconsin by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartHy] concerning East- 
West trade. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorpD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR McCarTHY’s REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 
OF WISCONSIN 


Our committee (the Senate Subcommittee 
on Investigations) has just completed an in- 
vestigation of current, United States-author- 
ized strategic trade with the Communist 
nations. Si.ice most newspapers have printed 
few, if any, of the hair-raising details of the 
committee’s findings, I thought I should 
bring the principal facts to your attention. 


The long and short of the matter is that 
you, the American taxpayer, are subsidizing 
the construction of the Communist war ma- 
chine. This conclusion is inescapable since 
you are footing the bill for billions of dollars 
of American aid to so-called friendly nations, 
that, in turn, are supplying highly strategic 
war materials to the Soviet war economy. 

The committee’s investigation of this mat- 
ter began in 1954 under my chairmanship 
and has continued up to the present in the 
face of strenuous efforts by the executive 
branch to keep the story from Congress and 
the American people. The committee dis- 
covered that in August 1954 our Govern- 
ment made secret concessions to our allies 
as regards what they could ship to the Com- 
munist bloc without losing American aid. 
As a result of these concessions, over 200 
highly strategic items—such as machine 
tools, metals, and electronics, transportation 
and electrical equipment—were removed 
from the anti-Communist embargo. 


I list below a few examples of the materials 
we agreed to let countries receiving United 
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States aid ship to Soviet Russia, together 
with an indication of their strategic value. 

Electric power generators up to 60,000 kilo- 
watts, turbines up to 85,000 horsepower, and 
motors up to 12,500 horsepower: This elec- 
trical equipment is used in making fission- 
able material for atom and hydrogen bombs. 

Horizontal boring mills: These machine 
tools, which cost between $200,000 and $500,- 
000 each, are used in making tanks, artillery 
weapons, aircraft, and atomic reactors such 
as those used on the submarine Nautilus. 

Vertical-boring mills: Essential in making 
jet engines. 

Dynamic balancing machines: Used in 
making jet engines and guided missiles. 

External cylindrical grinding machines: 
Used in making guided missiles and radar 
equipment. 

Surface griding machines: Used in making 
jet engine parts, guided missiles, radar equip- 
ment, and diesel engines. 

High precision boring mills: Used in mak- 
ing jet engine and guided missile parts. 

Copper wire: Next to fissionable materials, 
copper is the single most strategic metal. 
Thousands of miles of copper wire, for-exam- 
ple, go into the engine of every bomber. 

Aluminum: Indispensable in making air- 
craft. 

Nickel alloys up to 30 percent: Used in 
making aircraft parts and tanks. 

Molybdenum alloys up to 20 percent: Used 
in making jet aircraft parts. 

Magnesium: Used in aircraft construction 
and in foot-soldier equipment. 

In return for these highly strategic war 
materials, the Communists are shipping to 
the free world butter, cotton, and woodpulp. 

The American people were not informed 
of these secret concessions to our allies; 
indeed, deliberate and (until our committee 
got on the track) successful attempts were 
made to conceal them. Here is how the 
strategic trade agreements were reported to 
the Nation by Harold Stassen, who was the 
central figure in the negotiations. The 
agreements, Stassen announced in the sum- 
mer of 1954, “will result in a net advantage 
to the free world of expanded peaceful trade 
and more effective control of the war po- 
tential items.” 

Not content with misleading statements 
of a general nature, Mr. Stassen resorted to 
specific falsification when, as Battle Act Ad- 
ministrator, he made his annual report to 
Congress in November 1954. The following is 
a paragraph from Mr. Stassen’s report: “Min- 
erals and metals of basic importance to the 
Soviet military power such as aluminum, 
copper, nickel, molybdenum, cobalt, magne- 
sium, tungsten, and titanium remain on the 
* * * embargo list.” 

Mr. Stassen’s statement, with respect to 
aluminum, copper wire, magnesium, and 
alloys of nickel and molybdenum was, simply, 
untrue. 

The seriousness of our concessions can be 
appreciated by taking a closer look at just one 
of the items being shipped to the Commu- 
nists—copper. Mr. Stassen said that copper 
was still embargoed. He was right about un- 
processed copper, but he failed to mention 
that the finished product, in the form of 
highly strategic copper wire, was taken off 
the embargo. The committee then learned 
the following additional facts: (a) Since 
August 1954, when the embargo was relaxed, 
over 200 million pounds of copper wire have 
been shipped to the Soviet bloc by countries 
receiving United States aid; (b) the principal 
shipper is Britain; (c) the United: States is 
providing a direct subsidy to British copper 
mines in Rhodesia; moreover (d) copper is 
on the United States critical stockpile list, 
and because it is in short supply in this 
country, we found-it necessary during 1954 
and 1955 to divert 150 million pounds of cop- 
per from our strategic stockpile for industrial 
use. In other words, although copper is 
badly needed in this country for our own war 
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potential, we are giving the British money to 
mine copper, which they then turn around 
and sell to the Communists. 

Congress provided in the Battle Act of 
1951 that the President must immediately 
terminate United States aid to nations that 
ship materials of “primary strategic signifi- 
cance” to the Communists—or that he must 
immediately explain to Congress why he is 
not doing so. In this case, aid was not cut 
off, nor were the facts of the 1954 embargo 
revision transmitted to Congress. The way 
Mr. Stassen, as Battle Act Administrator, got 
around the Battle Act was to determine that 
certain obviously strategic items were not of 
“primary strategic importance”—despite the 
fact they had been so regarded in the past. 
The executive branch thus brazenly defied 
the clear intent of Congress. 

Later on in this session, Congress will be 
asked to appropriate some $5 billion for aid 
to nations that are now shipping the Com- 
munists strategic war materials. I intend to 
oppose that appropriation unless it is ac- 
companied by an airtight guaranty that 
American money will not be used in the 
future to build the Communist war machine. 

I should add that the executive branch 
is now studying British demands to relax 
the embargo against Red China. These de- 
mands must be resisted. I trust you agree 
with me that trading with any of our ene- 
mies, in any goods whatsoever, is contrary to 
American interests. 





Award of Honorary Doctor of Laws De- 
gree to Hon. Mike Mansfield, of Mon- 
tana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mtr. President, today 
Montana State University will award an 
honorary doctor of laws degree to my 
distinguished colleague from Montana, 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD. Last night at 
the university, where he studied and 
taught history and poliitcal science be- 
fore coming to Congress, Senator Mans- 
FIELD delivered the baccalaureate address 
to the graduating class. 

I know that all of my colleagues, on 
both sides of the aisle, will be as pleased 
as I am to learn of the well-deserved 
honor to Senator MANSFIELD from his 
alma mater. I am pleased, too, that a 
fine editorial on Senator MANSFIELD and 
his contributions on the State, national, 
and international level has appeared in 
one of the popular newspapers in our 
State, the Hungry Horse News, published 
by Mel Ruder in Columbia Falls. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
cent to have this editorial inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HONOR FOR MANSFIELD 

We are delighted to see where Montana 
State University is awarding Senator Mrxe 
MANSFIELD an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree, June 4. 

At the same time the university is con- 
ferring an honorary doctorate on Dr. Philip 
R. White, plant physiologist at Bar Harbor, 
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Maine, and also a MSU graduate, who has be- 
come a leader in the field of plant tissue and 
organ culture. 

The Mansfield honor comes at an opportune 
time. 

These are the days just before the pri- 
mary that we have the magnifying glass of 
public opinion directed at the men and 
women who would be our leaders in Govern- 
ment. Some of these candidates are medi- 
ocre, a few obviously unfit, and now and: then 
one is outstanding. 

It is hard to think in terms of Mrxe Mans- 
FIELD being a freshman Senator serving his 
first term, even though he’s had the benefit 
of five terms in the House. 

MANSFIELD is proving himself an outstand- 
ing Senator. He’s prominent on the na- 
tional and international scene and at the 
same time, a letter or wire to MIKE about a 
local problem always get some action. 

The American political system recognizes 
that there shall be outstanding Republicans 
and outstanding Democrats in Government—— 
some of both. 

The Democrats can take a bow in MAns- 
FIELD'S case. , 





Freedom: The Dynamic of the Free-Enater- 
prise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Paul G. Hoffman on May 5, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM: THE DYNAMIC OF THE FREE-ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM 


(Address by Paul G. Hoffman, Bernard M. 
Baruch School of Business and Public 
Administration, the City College, Baruch 
lecture, New York, N. Y., May 15, 1956) 


The invitation of the City College to de- 
liver the Bernard M. Baruch lecture this 
spring was accepted by me with great satis- 
faction. Because of the name it bears, it 
confers upon me “prestige by association,” 
something the exact opposite of “guilt by 
association” which we have heard so much 
about. Perhaps I should remark that there 
are many who question whether either guilt 
or prestige legitimately can be conferred in 
this manner. Nevertheless, I am proud to 
be associated with Mr. Baruch, whom I 
greatly admire even in this rather synthetic 
way. 

I am an ardent believer in the American 
free-enterprise system. I believe it so deeply 
that I have made an earnest effort to un- 
derstand it and to identify those elements 
which give it its strength. I became pe- 
culiarly conscious of the need of doing so 
when I was administrator of the Marshall 
plan. I was operating under a congressional 
directive to sell America to the countries we 
were helping. I took on the assignment 
with enthusiasm and built up a sales story 
along standardized lines. I thought it was 
quite effective. It was full of facts about 
the high standards of living enjoyed by our 
workers and farmers, and the oportunities 
for everyone in education and social and 
cultural life—all supported with statistics 
about our thousands of schools and factories, 
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and the millions of automobiles, radios, and 
telephones we owned. 

The people who heard me and read it 
seemed impressed, but somewhere along the 
line I became uneasy. In my own mind, my 
story was inadequate and inaccurate. It 
failed to take into account one very vital 
fact—that America was a great country in 
the times of Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln, long before we had high standards of 
living; long before we had our radios and 
telephones, and, yes, even our automobiles. 
I had been dealing with effects, not causes. 

We have, I believe, every reason to take 
pride in the fact that with one-sixteenth of 
the world’s population and one-sixteenth of 
its natural resources, we turn out one-third 
of the world’s total goods and one-half of 
all its manufactured products; that in Amer- 
ica people of widely different origins and 
divergent beliefs work together so effectively 
for their common good; and that we have 
made even higher education available to 
practically every citizen who wants it. 

But the question is: How did all this come 
about? Certainly not because we are a 
master race, because there is no such thing 
as a master race. We are, in fact, an amal- 
gam of races. Anyone who has traveled in 
the world is well aware that the potential for 
growth and development is astounding with- 
in all people, wherever they are, whatever 
their color, their religion, or race. We all 
know there are brilliant Chinese, Japanese, 
Burmese, Negroes, Indians, or any other na- 
tionality or race you may name; brilliant 
Catholics, Jews, Protestants, Moslems, 
Buddhists, or any other religion you may 
name. 

This forces one conclusion: that these 
things have happened in the United States 
because more people, since the beginning of 
our country, have had more opportunity to 
grow and develop than in any other country 
of which we have knowledge. As a Con- 
sequence, we have had more than our share 
of individuals with the initiative, imagina- 
tion, and drive, which are so essential to a 
country’s progress. 

What has brought this about? To find 
the answer we must go back to the founding 
of the Republic. Our Founding Fathers were 
profound believers in the dignity and worth 
of the individual. Many of them were 
deeply religious, holding all men to be chil- 
dren of God with certain inalienable rights 
as individuals. And even the few who were 
not in the formal sense of the word “re- 
ligious” shared the conviction that society 
must serve the individual—that anything 
else would be a tragic return to serfdom. 

They had in mind the creation of a society 
fin which there would be not only equality 
but certainty of opportunity for everyone—a 
society whose every child would be born 
with the opportunity to realize fully upon 
his capacities for material, intellectual, and 
spiritual growth. 

To give reality to this concept, they set 
forth two great principles that were to be 
the guidelines of the new Nation. 

First was the guaranty of freedom and 
justice for the individual. In our Bill of 
Rights we Americans were guaranteed that 
eur Government would not interfere with 
our right to speak freely on any subject we 
chose; to assemble freely with others for 
any peaceful purpose; to worship our God in 
our Own way; to be equal with every other 
American before the law; to be secure in our 
persons and our property; to be free from 
unreasonable arrests or detention without 
real cause; and to a fair public trial if ac- 
cused of any crime. 

The second great principle was the limi- 
tation of powers of the Government. The 
Founding Fathers, thinking of the supreme 
rights of the individual, were deeply con- 
cerned about power. They would have 
agreed fully with Lord Acton’s assertion that 
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“Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” 

They were therefore careful to provide de- 
vices for a wide diffusion of decision-making. 
It was not to be the power of Government 
alone to make decisions affecting the lives 
of the governed. Government, in fact, was 
to make as few decisions as possible, and the 
governed as many as possible. A large field 
was left open to the individual for voluntary 
action. 

So it is that every day you and I are 
making decisions that determine the course 
of our own lives, and we are joining with 
others to make decisions of mutual impor- 
tance to us. These are decisions that, in 
most other forms of government, are kept 
within the power of the Government. But 
our forefathers willed to the American people 
not simply the privilege, but the responsi- 
bility of voluntary determination. 

And voluntaryism has flourished almost 
from the day the Nation was founded. 
People in other countries poke fun at us 
because we are joiners. It is true that we 
are the greatest joiners in all the world. 
But this fact has had much to do with ours 
becoming the strongest society in all the 
world. We organize on a voluntary basis to 
improve our schools, our towns, our health, 
our spiritual life, our industries, and our 
local and national economies. 

It was quite inevitable that a society com- 
mitted to the two principles of individualism 
and voluntaryism would carry on its busi- 
ness activities under a system of free enter- 
prise. Neither governmental monopolies nor 
private cartels square with these concepts. 
Conversely, we as businessmen should never 
forget that there is no free enterprise except 
in free societies. There is no free enterprise 
in Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, or Russia. 
As a matter of fact, there is no Russian word 
for businessmen. 

Therefore, it follows quite logically that 
if we want to keep the free enterprise sys- 
tem to which you and I are so devoted, we 
should give thought to how we can main- 
tain and strengthen our free society. 


A very special responsibility rests on us 
at the present moment, because along with 
the usual impediments to progress, we are 
faced with the menace of tyrannical inter- 
national communism. I think it is impor- 
tant that you young people who are about 
to enter the business world give thought to 
this responsibility. 


There are some who believe that we can- 
not meet this menace unless we accept an 
abridgment of our basic freedoms. They 
feel we must fight fire with fire, which 
means that to fight totalitarianism success- 
fully we must use totalitarian techniques. 
This, to my mind, is a most dangerous notion. 
I believe that if we are to win out in this 
titanic struggle, which has been so aptly 
called the “struggle of the century for the 
century,” we must keep our society free from 
any taint of totalitarianism; we must 
sharpen our determination to hold fast to 
those concepts which have made these 
United States the strongest of all societies. 


If we are to keep this society free, we must 
make a living document of our Bill of Rights. 
That we cannot do unless we recognize that 
our civil liberties ean be vitiated by social 
pressure as well as by legal action, and fur- 
ther, that they are being so vitiated today. 
Everyone pays lipservice to freedom of 
thought, but freedom of thought is a sterile 
and meaningless right unless we are free to 
discuss, to criticise, and to debate. And yet 
today there are a number of subjects which 
are taboo—for example, the question about 
whether Red China should be admitted into 
the United Nations. For a number of rea- 
sons, speaking personally, I do not believe 
she should, but that is neither here nor there. 
The important thing is that we can't hope 
for the right answer to that and other ques- 
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tions unless they can be freely discussed and 
debated. 

The right of peaceable assembly is no 
longer sacred to many frightened American 
citizens. The use of a Los Angeles audito- 
rium was denied for a meeting at which a 
respected and prominent clergyman was to 
speak. The reason given was that he was a 
controversial figure. In Indianapolis the 
American Civil Liberties Union was denied 
the use of several halls for a meeting to 
organize an Indiana chapter. The manager 
of the auditoriums, including the publicly 
owned War Memorial Building, simply ac- 
ceded to pressure by uninformed groups, do- 
ing so even though the meeting was spon- 
sored by some of the best citizens of the 
State, and even though the national organi- 
zation itself—which is 34 years old—has 
been endorsed by Americans of highest re- 
pute. 

The identity of the speakers and the 
groups in these examples is not the issue. 
Nor is the point as to whether we agree or 
disagree with them or their critics. The 
question is simply whether we are willing to 
deteriorate into a society in which people 
who are labeled as controversial are not al- 
lowed to speak their piece. In deciding that 
question, we shall do well to remember that 
among the most controversial figures of all 
history are Jesus, Moses, Mohammed, and 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

The guaranty that American citizens will 
not be deprived of life or property without 
due process is also under challenge. We are 
faced with a newly evolved process of trial 
by innuendo, or public accusation. It is a 
process in which the accused is assumed 
guilty until proved innocent—a process by 
which one person can do serious and irre- 
sponsible harm to another person by whis- 
pering such words as “subversive,” “pink,” 
and “fellow traveler.” 

It is a procedure—a new form of Ku Klux 
Klanism—by which a group of Americans 
having no judicial status whatsoever can set 
itself up to pass judgment on the loyalties of 
fellow citizens, and gain a considerable 
measure of acceptance. 

It is an atmosphere in which self-con- 
fessed ex-Communists can make charges of 
their own choosing that can ruin innocent 
Americans without legal proof ever being 
established. 

I could cite numerous other instances 
showing how our civil liberties are being 
whittled away by the use of blacklisting, in- 
timidation, and fear. Some of the people 
responsible have, to their own way of think- 
ing, the best of motivations; others are sin- 
ister. In all cases their activities are volun- 
tary. And here is the major joint I wish to 
make: If these un-American activities are 
to be thwarted—if instead of retreating we 
are to advance toward the great goals our 
Founding Fathers envisioned—our major re- 
liance must be on voluntary action. 

We are fortunate in having a President 
who understands clearly the issues which are 
at stake. He has spoken with clarity and 
feeling on the subject of civil liberties many 
times, but never more forcefully than in his 
speech at Columbia University in 1954, when 
he said: 

“Here in America we are descended in 
blood and in spirit from revolutionaries and 
rebels—men and women who dared to dis- 
sent from accepted doctrine. As their heirs, 
may we never confuse honest dissent with 
disloyal subversion. Without exhaustive de- 
bate—even heated debate—of ideas and pro- 
grams, free government would weaken and 
wither. But if we allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded that every individual—or party— 
that takes issue with our conviction is nec- 
essarily wicked or treasonous—then indeed 
we are approaching the end of freedom’s 
road.” 

I suggest that in addition to working 
within groups for freedom, we as individuals 
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should follow the example of the President 
and speak out for freedom regardless of 
whatever unpleasantness may ensue. We 
must also be ready to speak up for justice. 
Everyone concerned about freedom in Amer- 
ica must be concerned about justice, too. 
One reason why we must encourage criti- 
cism is that we must encourage people to 
point out such injustices as remain in Amer- 
ica and to fight for their elimination. An 
unjust society cannot long endure. An in- 
justice against one puts all justice in dan- 
ger. Only by safeguarding the rights of 
minorities do we safeguard the rights of 
majorities. Racial and religious discrimi- 
nation, special privilege, inequality of op- 
portunity for growth are on the wane in 
this country; but where they still exist, 
these and other injustices must be discov- 
ered and rooted out. 

As a final word. I suggest that the busi- 
ness community has an unusual opportu- 
nity to render a significant service to our 
country. We are often falsely accused of 
being interested solely in the almighty dol- 
lar. Let’s take the lead in speaking up for 
freedom and in speaking out against in- 
justice. Let’s dedicate ourselves anew to 
making in America a demonstration of a 
free, just, and unafraid society at work. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by telling 
you of an incident which took place in 
Waverly, Iowa, last year. Waverly is a small 
town of about 5,000 inhabitants. Nearby 
is an Air Force radar station. An Air Force 
captain, Virgil A. Daniels, who had recently 
completed a long tour of duty in Korea, 
was assigned to this station. He was a 
Negro. His first problem was that of find- 
ing a place to live for himself, his wife, 
and three children. He was told of an apart- 
ment house in which there was a vacancy. 
He signed up for the apartment and paid 
a@ month’s rent in advance. The day he was 
scheduled to move in the superintendent 
of the apartment called him and told him 
that four of the tenants had objected and 
asked him if he would be willing to with- 
draw his application. His answer was “‘cer- 
tainly.” 

Then things began to happen. A Mr. Sher- 
man Spear, who is the advertising manager 
of the Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
which has headquarters in Waverly, told 
the story to Bud Lackore, manager of the 
Waverly Chambe¥ of Commerce. Mr. Lack- 
ore immediately called his executive com- 
mittee together and arrangements were made 
for Mr. Lackore and Mr. Spear to meet with 
all of the tenants of the apartment house. 

To make a long story short, the 4 tenants 
who protested against the Danielses mov- 
ing in signed a letter of apology and joined 
the other 17 tenants in urging them to come. 
A big celebration and housewarming fol- 
lowed. 

The local paper, of course, published the 
story, which was picked up by the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. The Fund for 
the Republic heard of it and decided to give 
the town of Waverly a $10,000 award for the 
contribution they had made to better racial 
relations. I had the pleasure of presenting 
that check to Mayor Willard Osincup, of 
Waverly. I shall always remember the re- 
sponse he made. He said, “We appreciate 
the honor and we can make very good use 
of the money, but it seems a little like we 
are being paid for believing in God.” 

That story was picked up by the United 
States Information Service and went around 
the world. It shows what can happen when 
a few individuals are willing courageously 
to speak out against injustice. No police 
system can keep news of this kind from 
reaching all peoples, even those behind the 
Iron Curtain. This is one of the ways that 
we can most effectively “portray to the world 
the true story of America and our Nation's 
peaceful and constructive desires.” 

You have been most gracious in listen- 
ing so attentively to this lecture, the con- 
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tent of which is so far removed from such 
practical questions as how to get a job, how 
to get ahead, and how to make a better liv- 
ing. I have subjected you to it because you 
are young. If I may quote President Eisen- 
hower again, he said, while speaking at the 
annual convention of the National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, “Because you are 
both young and responsible, you know what 
is your greatest responsibility of all—to- 
morrow—the whole future of freedom.” It 
is, after all, quite normal that this respon- 
sibility should be yours. You have just spent 
4 years in an atmosphere where ideas like 
freedom and bravery are important. I hope 
you will continue to think that they are 
important, because, while making a living, 
and a good one, is a worthy ambition, living 
a good life—a free life—is even more im- 
portant. 





United States Observers at Geneva Urge 
OTC Membership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial by 
Mr. A. M. Piper from the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil of May 16, 1956: 


UNITED STATES OBSERVERS AT GENEVA URGE 
OTC MEMBERSHIP 


Four nongovernmental advisers to the 
United States delegation negotiating tariff 
agreements at Geneva, Switzerland recently 
reported to President Eisenhower. 

They were: Elliott V. Bell, editor and pub- 
lisher of Business Week and chairman of 
the McGraw Hill Publishing Co.; Homer L. 
Brinkley, executive vice president, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives; Bryan 
Essick, president of Essick Manufacturing 
Co., Los Angeles; Stanley N. Ruttenberg, 
director of research, AFL-CIO. 

Their comments on the work of the United 
States delegation: were most complimentary. 
After observing at firsthand the tariff ne- 
gotiations in Geneva they told President 
Eisenhower that “the interests of our coun- 
try have been well served,” and went on to 
say they had been “greatly impressed by 
the competence of the career men from the 
nine departments and agencies of the United 
States Government, who handled these im- 
portant negotiations.” 

The nongovernmental advisers were “par- 
ticularly impressed with the unfailing con- 
cern of our negotiators to advance the broad 
interests of the United States. By no 
stretch of the imagination could the tariff 
negotiations, as we observe them, be called 
a giveaway program.” 

“The entire program,” they emphasized, 
“is based upon reciprocal trade concessions 
and we found our negotiating teams and 
the Trade Agreements Committee to be bar- 
gaining in what seemed to us to be the best 
Yankee tradition. They insisted on obtain- 
ing concessions of full value for each con- 
cession made by the United States. There 
is great need for better public knowledge of 
these facts.” As a result of their observa- 
tions in Geneva, the nongovernmental ad- 
visers told President Eisenhower there is 
need for the permanent administrative ma- 
chinery provided for in the proposed Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation. 

They pointed out that the setting up of 
this administrative machinery, subscribed to 
by all the interested nations would clearly 
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be in our self-interest. It would help make 
all our trade agreements more truly re- 
ciprocal. It would also strengthen both the 
resolve and the ability of the member na- 
tions to continue their efforts toward an 
expanding and mutually profitable world 
trade. 

It would provide an effective continuously 
operating instrument in giving fuller effect 
to existing commitments to remove such 
trade barriers as currency restrictions, quo- 
tas; discriminatory taxes, and other indirect 
devices that limit the exchange of our goods 
with other nations. 

Failure on the part of the United States, 
the world’s greatest trading Nation, to join 
in setting up the Organization fcr Trade 
Cooperation would cause great dismay and 
disappointment throughout the free world 
at a time when the Soviet Union is stepping 
up its foreign economic efforts. 

As we have emphasized over and over again 
the OTC does not involve any new tariff 
reduction authority, does not change the 
present tariff law in any respect, does not 
give the President any additional powers. 

President Eisenhower strongly believes 
American agriculture, labor, and business 
will be benefited by what OTC can do in 
expanding world trade. 

Certainly, we need to expand our world 
trade. The bill authorizing United States 
membership in OTC has been approved by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. It should be enacted 
into law during the present session of Con- 
gress. 





More Arab Border Attacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct to 
the attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing item which appeared in the Israel 
Digest of May 11, 1956: 

More ARAB BorDER ATTACKS 


Despite the undertaking to observe a com- 
plete cease-fire, attacks against Israel from 
across the Arab borders continued. 

Following is a list of incidents which oc- 
curred during the last week: 

May 5: Infiltrators penetrated into the 
fields of Kfar Aza and attempted to reap the 
harvest. Egyptian soldiers opened fire as an 
Israel patrol approached. 

May 6: Infiltrators from Jordan opened fire 
on a civilian car in the Kfar Saba area. 

May 7: Workers near Motza were shot at 
by Arab infiltrators. Some shots were also 
fired at the guard of Neve Ilan. 

On the same day, automatic fire was 
opened from the wall of the old city into the 
Israeli part of Jerusalem. Window -panes 
in one building were shattered. There were 
no casualties. 

Egyptian soldiers opened fire on workers 
near Nirim. Later during the day a platoon 
of Egyptian soldiers penetrated 300 meters 
into Israel territory. They retreated as an 
Israeli patrol approached. 

May 9: Infiltrators opened fire on a civilian 
car between Ramat Hakovesh and Kfar Saba. 
Footprints led to the Jordanian border. 
There were no casualties. 

On the same day, an Israeli patrol south 
of Nitzana Oz was fired upon. The shooting 
came from the Jordanian border. 

An Arab infiltrator was killed in the Budrus 
Kivia sector, inside Israel territory when he 
opened fire on an Israeli patrol. _ 
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May 10: The new Beersheba-Tel Aviv spur 
was sabotaged for the second time in recent 
weeks by Arab infiltrators. The attack took 
place about 2 miles north of Beersheba. 

The Israel-Jordon Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission failed to condemn Jordan for the 
blasting of a building at Kfar Yavitz, near 
Natanya, by infiltrators who fled across the 
Jordianian border. 

The investigation revealed that a concrete 
house was almost completely destroyed on 
the night of May 5-6. United Nations ob- 
servers followed the tracks of the attackers 
which led to the Jordan border. 

While the U. N. observer responsible for 
the investigation twice reiterated that there 
was no doubt that the path taken by the at- 
tackers led to the demarcation line, the 
chairman of the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission said that he was not con- 
vinced that the perpetrators of the crime 
had come from Jordan or returned there. 
The chairman abstained on the draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the Israel] member of the 
Commission and thus no resolution was 
adopted. 





An Unfinished Letter to 2 Million Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled ‘‘An Unfinished Letter,” which was 
published in the Farm Journal for June 
1956. My own personal comment is that 
the question dealt with by the editorial 
must always be an unfinished one. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN UNFINISHED LETTER 

Editors get lost of advice, some of it pretty 
blunt. There’s the fellow, for instance, who 
says “When are you going to have the cour- 
age to tell 2 million farmers that they ought 
to get off the farm and go work somewhere 
else?”’ 

Well, O. K. We'll do it now. Miss Q., 
take a letter: 

Two MILLION FARMERS, 
R.F.D., America. ‘ 

GENTLEMEN: Please plan to leave your 
farms. They tell us you are not going to be 
needed—that you are surplus. You will want 
to keep on living, no doubt, so you’ll probably 
have to look for town jobs. Your fami- 
lies— 

Wait a minute. Maybe we had better not 
sent that letter just yet. 

Who are these people? Why most of them 
are our friends. They’re folks we know. 

Nearly all of them really love the land. 
They are farming: because that’s what they 
know and like. Their fathers and grand- 
fathers were farmers. It’s in their blood. 

They like being independent. They like 
to be their own bosses. They like to work 
out of doors. They may not pay much at- 
tention to the birds and wildflowers and sun- 
rises and changing skies but they love all 
those things. They like to work with ani- 
mals and see them grow. 

Some of them have been struggling hard 
to stay on the land. They want their chil- 
dren to have a chance to choose farming, 
too, if the youngsters wish. They don’t need 
to be told about hard going. But they hate 
to give up. They want to succeed at what 
they have started. 
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Who has the brass to say they must quit 
farming? And why should they? That 
won’t solve the farm problem. Someone else 
will farm it and raise as much or more. 

Sure, some of them will change over to 
other jobs. If doing so solves their problem, 
God bless them. Not everyone wants to farm 
just because he was raised on one. In fact, 
we hope any farmer who wants to go into 
other work or business will be able to find 
aspot. And, as generations before us, many 
of the farm youngsters will move on to better 
opportunities. 

Suppose factory jobs are waiting for all 
these folks? What made those jobs? 

Why, somebody, lots of people, have kept 
figuring all the time on new things to make. 
Rayon, nylon, radios, television, automo- 
biles, electric devices, plastics, all sorts of 
chemical things. Took a lot of research and 
engineering and inventing: That’s why 
there are so many new factories making new 
things. And people are earning good wages 
and salaries and making money in these new 
industries. 

Why haven't we got new things farmers 
can raise and sell? Let’s do like the fac- 
tories. Put researchers and engineers to 
work. Find us new crops to grow, new uses 
for our crops, new places to sell stuff. 

No. Let’s not tell all these good farm 
folks to move to town. Let’s get busier at 
finding ways they can make better money 
farming. Let’s give them and their young- 
sters a better chance to stay on the land. 

Let’s not turn more farmers over to in- 
dustry—let’s borrow some of industry’s ideas 
so more folks can enjoy profitable farming. 

Never mind about that letter, Miss Q. No; 
we're not going to write it. 





Cargo Preference Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Presidént, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the national commander of 
the American Legion, J. Addington 
Wagner, at the Maritime Day banquet 
of the Propeller Club in New York City 
on May 22, 1956. In making this request 
I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the comments in the address with re- 
spect to the cargo preference legislation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, 
AT THE ANNUAL MARITIME Day BANQUET OF 
THE PROPELLER CLUR, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
HoTeL, NEw YorK CitTy, May 22, 1956 


When President Eisenhower issued his re- 
cent proclamation at the White House, estab- 
lishing this day, May 22, as National Mari- 
time Day, he urged the people of the United 
States to commemorate an event which has 
changed the course of our history. 

Just 137 years ago today a little vessel with 
a crooked smokestack, paddle wheels, and 
plenty of precautionary sails, was standing 
out of Savannah Harbor. She was flying the 
Stars and Stripes. Dead ahead was the wide 
Atlantic—never before crossed by a steam- 
ship. Named Savannah after her home port, 
this brave little ship, that could easily be 
carried on the deck of a modern vessel, used 
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her steam engine on 14 of the 22 days en 
route to Liverpool. Together with Robert 
Fulton and other steamship pioneers, Capt. 
Moses Rogers and the Savannah gave the 
United States the distinction of being the 
leader in this new field of ocean transporta- 
tion. 

What is this merchant marine, which by 
Presidential proclamation and act of Con- 
gress we assemble once a year to honor? 

To many who watch the street parades 
and water pageants, I fear it is simply a 
fleet of gallant ghosts, the Savannahs, Flying 
Clouds, and Baltics, hull down on the hori- 
zon of the past. But your group, of course, 
knows better. You know what our merchant 
marine, has been, is, and should be. You 
know the mistakes we have made in the 
past and the costly lessons we have had to 
be given before we learned they were mis- 
takes. 

But, let’s not look backward; let’s profit 
by those mistakes and look forward. 

We of the American Legion are deeply 
concerned with the future of the American 
merchant marine. We advocate a rugged de- 
fense system in this age of danger. The 
United States merchant marine, in two World 
Wars, has meant the critical difference be- 
tween fighting those wars over there and 
over here. We fought them over there. 

Today, seapower is absolutely necessary 
for our security. It will remain so, in spite 
of nuclear and other technological advances, 
as far into the future as reasonable men can 
see. And seapower cannot function without 
a powerful merchant marine. 

Within the past few days, a dispute be- 
tween the Army and the Air Force has gained 
public attention. While I would not offer 
judgment on the merits of that issue, I do 
believe that the Nation will profit from a 
full airing of the differences and their con- 
sideration by both the executive branch and 
the Congress. Certainly, one result will be 
greater public interest in the national de- 
fense and better understanding of its prob- 
lems and cost. 

But what is even more significant, I be- 
lieve, is the fact that here you have leaders 
of two vitally important armed services bat- 
tling hard for the things which they feel 
their respective service needs and can do. 
The Army leadership obviously believes in 
the Army—its importance, 4ts mission and 
its potential. Air Force leaders feel equally 
strong about their service. 

I say there is reassurance for all of us in 
the aggressive spirit shown in this conflict. 
It is far better, from the standpoint of the 
common safety, that our military leaders in 
their enthusiasm overreach their target 
than that they underreach it by reason of 
apathy or lack of concern for their assigned 
responsibilities. 

The leadership of the merchant marine 
will do well to maintain a comparably vig- 
orous fight for maritime power. Like the 
fighting services, yours is an indispensable 
arm of American security. You have allies, 
like the American Legion, who are eager and 
glad to stand with you. But the cause of 
our merchant seapower is primarily your 
cause, and upon you rests the lead respon- 
sibility for defending and sponsoring it. 

The American Legion is acutely aware of 
the danger of weakening our present na- 
tional policy on the merchant marine. Con- 
gress has displayed courage and foresight 
in originating legislation designed to sustain 
that national policy. In doing so, it has 
won the praise of every thinking American. 

For our part, the American Legion sup- 
ports Congress 100 percent in its unremitting 
efforts to foster and improve the merchant 
marine, particularly on the important ques- 
tion of the 50-50 policy which guarantees 
to American ships the right to carry half of 
those cargoes paid for by American tax- 
payers and shipped abroad for the aid of 
countries outside the Iron Curtain. This 
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guaranty has been enacted by the Congress 
on nine occasions in the past. It expresses 
the characteristically American philosophy 
of the even break. 

Of course, there are critics of this pro- 
gram. It seems incredible that attacks on 
such an honest and cooperative policy 
should originate in the very nations which 
we are doing so much to help. Thousands 
of Americans gave their lives to liberate 
these countries from brutal oppression. 
Our citizens are not only being severely 
taxed to pay the expenses of that war, but 
are continuing to pay heavy levies to help 
rehabilitate and defend those nations. To 
deny to American ships the right to carry 
half of our agricultural shipments to these 
countries is simply unthinkable. But the 
attacks on our 50-50 policy, inspired by for- 
eign shipping interests, continue, and con- 
stitute a real threat. 

The American ‘Legion, at its annual con- 
ventions has emphatically and unanimously 
expressed its view on the importance of 
maintaining the 50-80 principle so that we 
may maintain a strong merchant marine as 
a vital corollary of national defense. We 
reaffiirmed/this policy pointedly at our 1955 
National Convention, and even more recently 
on January 18, 1956 at the National Security 
Council meeting in Washington, in the 
following language, and I quote: ; 

“This legislation (the Cargo Preference 
Act) is literally a matter of life or death 
to a significant part of the merchant marine, 
and of health or sickness to the whole in- 
dustry. 

“The real problem is that shipping in- 
terests in some foreign maritime countries 
have induced their governments to object 
to our 50-50 principle either as a bargaining 
lever or as an outright threat. This politi- 
cally astute move kills two birds with one 
stone. It helps their government bargain 
for lower prices and it plays upon the fears 
of the most influential partner in our whole 
economy—the American farmer. Foreign 
shipping interests are thus trying to drive 
an artificial wedge between two great seg- 
ments of this Nation, agriculture and ship- 
ping, which traditionally and in reality are 
partners.” 

The American Legion formally and firmly 
opposes any attempt to change this law. 
We believe it should remain on the statute 
books unaltered as one of the most practical 
and effective supports we could give our 
merchant marine. 

It is appropriate that on this Maritime Day 
the American Legion should join with you 
distinguished leaders of our merchant ma- 
rine industry in recognizing the importance 
to our security and our economic well-being 
or a strong merchant marine. It is far more 
significant, however, that our support of 
modern, adequate, privately owned and op- 
erated American merchant fleet is not re- 
served for Maritime Day or for occasions such 
as this. 

Without fanfare or publicity, but with a 
firm conviction that we are fighting for what 
is right and necessary, the American Legion 
is constantly seeking to achieve the objec- 
tives so clearly stated in the merchant ma- 
rine resolution adopted by our last national 
convention. 

This resolution has but one purpose: to 
give America the finest, most modern mer- 
chant fleet in the world. : 

We Know that our security and our pros- 
perity depend upon such a fleet. We believe 
that America can have the world’s best mer- 
chant marine if the following measures are 
taken: 

The national maritime policy established 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 must be 
meintained and supported, 

The operating-differential payments to 
contract lines must be based in the future, 
as they are now, on the concept of parity 
with foreign-flag competitors. 
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Congress should keep governmental obli- 
gations incurred by these contracts on a cure 
rent basis. 

Further steps to stabilize the merchant ma- 
rine industry and to attract more private 
investment should be encouraged. 

The purpose and mechanics of the 50-50 
law should be explained to: the American 
people so that they will understand that this 
policy does not impede the disposal of farm 
surpluses or deprive foreign-aid programs of 
United States dollars. 

United States exporters and importers 
should be encouraged to use American ships 
wherever possible. ° 

These are some of the objectives of our 
merchant marine resolution. They are prac- 
tical and necessary. Most of all, they evi- 
dence the American Legion’s concern and 
the concern of the American people over the 
strength and effectiveness of our merchant 
marine. 

We are determined that the maritime 
leadership given the United States 137 years 
ago today with the sailing of the Savannah 
across th Atlantic shail not be lost. We are 
determined that the Stars and Stripes will 
fly supreme on the Seven Seas. 





NATO and Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very timely 
editorial entitled “NATO and Foreign 
Aid,” which was published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of June 2. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NATO AND FOREIGN AID 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, in his typically 
impressive testimony before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, has said things 
that ought to be taken to heart by any 
American who questions the importance of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization or 
who takes a pinch-penny view of military 
and economic aid to our friends and allies 
abroad. 

There has been a good deal of loose and 
irresponsible talk in recent days about 
NATO’s alleged disintegration and about how 
foolish the United States is to keep on pour- 
ing money into such a moribund alliance. 
But what is the basis for this talk? Is it 
justified? Is the Atlantic community really 
falling apart, as some of our inveterate de- 
featists say? 

General Gruenther, NATO's supreme mili- 
tary commander, has answered these and 
similar questions with an emphatic and al- 
together persuasive “no”. As he has told the 
Senators, it is true that France's troubles 
in Algeria and the bitter British-Greek- 
Turkish dispute over Cyprus have created 
strains within the alliance. It is true, too, 
that the whole organization is challenged as 
never before by an extremely dangerous 
propaganda campaign designed to under- 
mine and dissolve it—a campaign on which 
the Soviet bloc is spending between $1.5 bil- 
lion and $3 billion annually. But the real- 
ity still remains that the Western allies are 
basically united in a firm determination to 
maintain their common defenses. 

An eloquent measure of this determina- 
tion is the fact that our allies in free Europe 
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are now spending $12 billion a year for de- 
fense, or almost twice as much as 5 years 
ago. This figure is enough in itself to serve 
as a fitting answer to those pessimists who 
speak so mournfully of NATO's demise and 
who also, in doing so, unwittingly give aid 
and comfort to the Kremlin. Actually, as 
General Gruenther has testified, the alliance 
continues to be very much alive, and very 
formidable in its potentials, and even if it 
were falling apart—which is most definitely 
not the case—our country would be urgently 
impelled to see it was put back together 
again. 

The reason for this is that there is no 
substitute for NATO as a collective-security 
instrument to safeguard not only free 
Europe but the United States as well. In 
General Gruenther’s words, the alliance is 
not “a community chest” to which we do- 
nate just for the sake of being generous. 
Far from it. For the contributions we make 
to it are “simply contributions to our own 
survival,” and so we had all better realize 
that our foreign aid is not mere altruism and 
that the Kremlin’s smiles and happy talk do 
not justify indiscriminate cuts in it. 

Yet the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has recommended a slash of $1.1 billion in 
the $4.9 billion requested to carry out such 
aid in the coming fiscal year. Clearly, con- 
sidering what General Gruenther has said, 
and considering similar warnings from other 
high quarters, this is much too drastic a cut, 
and Congress will be taking a perilous risk 
if it enacts it. 





Confusion Worse Confounded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing syndicated article by Drew Pear- 
son shows how terribly confused our 
executive departments are and how our 
distinguished President helps confound 
the confusion: 

UNITED STaTes BEHIND REDS IN MANY 

WEAPONS 


American scientists and military men have 
made some shocking admissions lately. 
Their statements have appeared in separate, 
scattered parts of the newspapers or behind 
the closed doors of hearings. If you add 
them together, however, they show an alarm- 
ing state of our national defense. 

Here is a compilation of recent admissions 
by United States scientists, military men, 
and intelligence agents: 

Earth  satellite—United States experts 
admit Russia will launch an earth satellite 
ahead of us—probably in 1957. This will be 
1 year in advance of the United States of 
America. 

Guided missiles—Central Intelligence re- 
ports flatly and categorically that Russia is 
ahead of us in guided missiles. This means 
Moscow will probably build the dread inter- 
continental ballistic missile capable of fly- 
ing from Moscow to Washington before we 
do. 

Nuclear reactors—CIA representatives 
testified behind closed doors recently that 
Russia was ahead of us in building atomic 
reactors. This means Russia is making 
faster strides in converting A-energy to in- 
dustrial uses, probably including an atomic 
plane. 

Jet planes—The Defense Department has 
acknowledged that Russia is building more 
jets than we are. She is also outproducing 
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us in long-range jet bombers of the type that 
just dropped the H-bomb in the Pacific. It 
appears that Russia is building more of all 
types of jet planes except B-47 medium- 
range bombers. 

Hydrogen bombs—Intelligence agents have 
reported that Russia is now only 1 month 
behind us in her stockpile of H-bombs. 
Hitherto our chief reliance has been on a 
long lead in the stockpile of H- and A-bombs. 

Despite this, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
repeatedly states: “The Russians aren’t 9 
feet tall,” and pooh-poohs congressional at- 
tempts to increase the nationaf defense. 

Despite this, also, President Eisenhower 
has consistently assured the American pub- 
lic that the present defense budget is ade- 
quate. 

IKE QUOTED IN 1950 

Military men recall that on March 20, 
1950, 3 months before Communist leaders 
struck at Korea, General Eisenhower ap- 
peared before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and assured them that the cur- 
rent defense budget of $15 billion was ade- 
quate. 

Explaining that he had been asked to co- 
ordinate the needs of the different armed 
services, Eisenhower testified: 

“I would say that I would add $500 million 
to the present budget (which has been cut 
under $14 billion). But I would be deter- 
mined to stay somewhere below the $15 
billion which always in my mind has repre- 
sented the maximum, and I should be deter- 
mined to stay well below that.” 

Three months later the United States 
found itself unprepared to meet war in the 
Far East and increased the military budget 
to a high of $38 billion in 1952. Of course 
Mr. Eisenhower did not foresee war when 
he testified in 1950; but military men say 
no one can predict war or peace today either. 

CAPITOL CHAFF 


Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, has accused President Eisenhower of 
taking high supports away from American 
farmers, but granting them to Brazilian cof- 
fee growers. In a blistering private letter to 
framers, Chavez declares: “Each morning 
when you drink a cup of coffee, I want you 
to remember just one thing. While the Pres- 
ident is unwilling to agree on any reasonable 
pegged farm price, he was willing to partici- 
plate in the agreement signed in Brazil 2 
months ago to fix the support price of coffee 
at artificial heights to prevent a collapse of 
the market because of a substantial coffee 
surplus. The complete lack of understand- 
ing of the President on domestic problems,” 
adds CHAvEz, “is appalling”. * * * Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson, who opposes high 
supports at home, seems to favor them in 
Switzerland. At least, his Agriculture De- 
partment has issued a favorable report on 
Swiss farming which asserts: “In Switzer- 
land, the policy of protecting, supporting, 
and promoting agriculture has been carried 
farther than in any West European country. 
This isdue * * * partly to the desire, widely 
shared by the Swiss people, to halt the de- 
cline in farm population and to secure a high 
degree of self-sufficiency.” 


Drugs in the District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
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Recorp two recent editorials from the 
Washington Post that remind us again 
of the courageous and distinguished 
service rendered to the people of Oregon 
and the United States by the senior Sen- 
ator from our State. Thanks to his alert 
and vigorous action, the Senate, last 
week, struck from the narcotics bill a 
provision that, for the first time in our 
history, would have legalized wiretapping 
by the Attorney General of private tele- 
phone conversations. However, worthy 
the purpose this provision was to serve, 
any retreat on the wiretap issue would, as 
Senator Morse pointed out, be an open- 
ing wedge for gross invasion of the rights 
of all Americans. Asa result of Senator 
Morse’s eloquent argument, the Senate 
has refused to permit this breach of our 
individual liberties. 

Because we are proud of WAYNE Morse, 
it is a pleasure to record these editorial 
remarks of an outstanding newspaper 
which expressed some of the high regard 
we feel for him: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of May 27, 1956] 


Drvucs IN THE DISTRICT 


Senator Morse did a courageous job of at- 
tacking some of the excesses in the proposed 
Federal narcotics bill. Atrocious as are 
many of the crimes connected with narcotics, 
the capital punishment provision and the 
authorization for Federal narcotics agents 
to tap telephone wires seem to this newspaper 
too severe a remedy. This sort of remedy 
would invite new evils of a different sort. 
Certainly these sections deserve the recon- 
sideration which the Senate will give them 
later this week. 

These objections do not hold, however, for 
the thoughtful proposals which Senator 
PRICE DANIEL’s Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in the Federal Criminal Code has made 
for dealing with the disturbing illicit narco- 
tics problem in Washington. This is a prob- 
lem which was described in the report of 
the Council on Law Enforcement for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last year as “serious and 
tragic and expensive and ominous.” Mr. 
DANIEL’s group recommends a three-pronged 
approach, more effective treatment and re- 
habilitation of narcotic users; tighter control 
of certain dangerous drugs, and increased 
freedom for law enforcement authorities in 
seeking evidence and making arrests. These 
recommendations are apart from the broader 
questions of national policy on narcotics de- 
bated in the Senate last week. 

Regarding narcotic users, the.subcommit- 
tee report begins with a recognition of the 
basic fact that drug addicts are sick people— 
people in need of hospitalization, psychiatric 
care, and help in the achievement of some 
useful place in society. The report recom- 
mends additional treatment facilities in the 
District of Columbia General Hospital, the 
establishment of a local narcotics farm for 
addict-patients, prompt commitment of nar- 
cotic addicts, including juveniles, super- 
vision of addict-patients after they are re- 
leased from hospitals and authority to arrest 
and prosecute the chronic or “incurable” ad- 
dicts who are not amenable to ordinary 
treatment and rehabilitation. All of these 
suggestions strike us as thoroughly sound, al- 
though it is clear that the last of them will 
call for a large measure of humanity and re- 
straint on the part of law enforcement au- 
thorities. 

The subcommittee sees an extremely se- 
rious danger to the community in the absence 
of effective controls over the sale and use of 
barbiturates, amphetamines, and certain 
other dangerous drugs in the District. The 
so-called goof balls and thrill pills can lead 
to the worst forms of drug addiction, accord- 
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ing to the subcommittee and the fact is, ap- 
parently, that possession of them even in 
large quantities by an individual is not ille- 
gal and distribution of drugs used in them 
by pharmaceutical firms is not subject to 
police inspection and control. Obviously 
this laxity ought to be remedied as swiftly as 
possible. The subcommittee has rendered a 
most useful service in bringing it to light. 

Some of the restraints imposed peculiarly 
upon the police of the National Capital in 
dealing with the drug traffic seem excessive, 
and we readily agree with the subcommittee 
that they ought to be relaxed. Federal rules 
of procedure provide, for example, that war- 
rants for searches may be issued on “prob- 
able cause” but may be served only during 
the daytime; in dealing with narcotics viola- 
tions, night searches may be very necessary. 
Similarly, we agree that warrants should be 
issuable to Metropolitan Police officers as well 
as to Federal officers. We share the subcom- 
mittee’s view also that the Government ought 
to have a right of appeal from District Court 
orders suppressing the evidence in narcotics 
cases. 

In any event, the District bill ought to be 
considered on its own merits quite apart from 
the controversial issues of the broader Fed- 
eral measure. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 1, 1956] 


Most DEADLY DRUG 


The narcotics bill passed yesterday by the 
Senate was made much less objectionable 
by elimination of its wiretapping provision. 
Senator Morse aptly referred to this pro- 
vision as “the most deadly drug that can 
be injected into our body politic.” The 
inevitable effect of giving Federal police 
officers authority to eavesdrop on private 
telephone conversation and to use the evi- 
dence so obtained in court would be, as Mr. 
MokrseE put it, “to deaden our sensitivity to 
individual liberties.” ‘This went far be- 
yond the Keating bill to authorize wire- 
tapping under court warrant in cases in- 
volving the national security. The drug traf- 
fic, sinister and serious as it is, has very 
little to do with national security. And if 
Congress has been leery about authorizing 
the use of wiretap evidence in national se- 
curity cases, there was the more reason for 
it to consider the implications of the pro- 
posal in connection with narcotics. 

Senator Danren and other sponsors of the 
narcotics bill took great pains to point out 
that the wiretap provision had been rec- 
ommended by the Attorney General, that 
the use of evidence gathered from wiretap- 
ping now conducted was necessary to obtain 
convictions of the big narcotics racketeers, 
and that the authorization would not set 
a precedent. But how could this measure 
escape being considered a precedent and be- 
ing used as an argument to authorize use of 
wiretap evidence in other situations? The 
use of wiretapping has far outrun the legal 
sanction; the principal restraint is the in- 
ability to use wiretap evidence in court on 
Federal cases. If it could be said that wire- 
tapping was warranted by the heinousness 
of the crime involved in drug peddling, why 
should it not be warranted equally in con- 
nection with other heinous crimes such as 
extortion, blackmail, rape, industrial sabo- 
tage or gang warfare? If the suspect were, 
as well might be the case, a physiciam sus- 
pected of giving prescriptions for narcotics 
too loosely, his private conversations with 
numerous wholly innocent patients might be 
recorded by police agencies. The dragnet 
character of this general search warrant 
should be obvious. 

Drug peddling is a vicious, dangerous 
crime, and Senator Danrex and his colleagues 
deserve credit for the exhaustive inquiry 
they have made. But the crime is not so 
prevalent in the United States that we need 
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to invite other dangers in order to counter- 
act it. The bill passed by the Senate would 
allow juries to impose a death penalty for 
selling heroin to teen-agers or for a third 
conviction of selling the drug to adults. 
Long experience has. shown that this kind 
of severity sometimes serves more to im- 
pede conviction than to diminish crime. A 
great deal needs to be done to check nar- 
cotics traffic and addiction—by facilitating 
law enforcement, by providing more Federal 
narcotics agents with more general author- 
ity, and by emphasizing education, medical 
care, and rehabilitation. When the House 
considers the bill it ought to recognize that 
many constructive steps can be taken along 
these lines without resorting to either the 
death penalty or legalized wiretapping. 





Don’t Kill the Goose Just Because It Lays 
an Egg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 30, the New York Times 
carried a very significant feature article 
by C. L. Sulzberger, entitled “Don’t Kill 
the Goose Just Because It Lays an Egg.” 
This article analyzes a critical review of 
policy and activities which is now taking 
place within the United States Informa- 
tion Agency and the new and more diffi- 
cult task which that Agency must face 
in meeting the vastly expanded world- 
wide propaganda effort of the Russians. 
Attention is invited to the severe cut in 
the appropriation request made to Con- 
gress by the United States Information 


Agency. Congress is warned never to. 


forget that the Soviet Union employs 
375,000 full-time and 2,100,000 part-time 
propagandists. This, coupled with the 
fact the the Communists maintain 600 
special schools for the training of pro- 
fessional propagandists from all parts of 
the world, makes it clear that Congress 
must take more than a casual look at the 
program of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency and that Congress must be- 
gin to give more concentrated attention 
to the development of a more dynamic 
information program. 

During the last session of Congress I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 433 
which authorizes the establishment of a 
joint committee of Congress on United 
States international information pro- 
gram. The primary purpose of such a 
joint committee of Congress is to lay a 
solid foundation for the development of 
an international information program 
capable of winning the cold war as the 
surest way of preventing a hot war. A 
program as important as that charged to 
the United States Information Agency 
and having such a direct and vital bear- 
ing upon the winning of a just and last- 
ing peace, demands more time and at- 
tention than Congress has given to it in 
the past. It is for these reasons that I 
introduced in the last session of Con- 
gress House Joint Resolution 433. 
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- Mr. Sulzberger, of the New York 
Times, is to be congratulated for his 
frank and forthright analysis of the 
place of the United States Information 
Agency in the war of ideas between the 
Russian Communists and advocates of 
freedom everywhere in the world. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert his 
article in the Recorp: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


DON’T KILL THE GOOSE JUST BECAUSE IT LAYS 
AN EGG 


Paris, May 29.—American propaganda pol- 
icy toward Communist Eastern Europe is now 
experiencing serious revision. Andrew Ber- 
ding, Deputy Director of the United States 
Information Agency, has ordered a review of 
the entire program, “a country-by-country 
study of information policy with relation to 
the satellites to insure that con< 
tent takes into account the different situa- 
tions in each country.’ 

This column recently discussed certain 
prevailing weaknesses in our propaganda to 
the Soviet orbit. These included overem- 
phasis of statistics, paucity of ideas, and in- 
sufficient stress on our ideals. It was sug- 
gested that objective commentary and calm, 
straightforward news are durable psychologi- 
cal commodities. The following recommen- 
dations were made: 

1. That we “cease treating the satellite 
countries as an unimportant, uniform bloc, 
a mere adjunct of Soviet empire, and discuss 
with them their separate problems. These 
interests, beneath the gray uniformity of 
communism, remain disparate. Can we not 
explore diversities more skillfully?” 

2. “Let us take advantage of ferment and 
press for publication of provocative books” 
such as Koestier’s “Darkness at Noon” and 
Hemingway’s “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” 

8. “There is deep-seated craving within the 
satellites to travel to the West and test com- 
parative freedoms. Do we fear to let them 
satisfy this appetite?” 

4. “Hankering for happiness is one of man- 
kind’s most contagious diseases. * * * Let 
us remind the East of the existence of life’s 
simpler pleasures.” 

Two purposes 

The policy review ordered by Berding was 
stimulated by these observations and has 
two purposes: “To determine which critic- 
isms against United States propaganda in 
general can be applied to USIA” (as distinct 
from private organizations such as Radio 
Free Europe); and to take measures to im- 
prove output in accordance with the above 
recommendations. 

Unfortunately, just as our only official in- 
formation agency prepares to devise a more 
realistic approach to the post-Stalin Soviet 
empire and to exploit the present ferment 
there, it is having to fight a battle on an 
entirely different front. This is with an 
economy-minded Congress. 

During the current fiscal year the USIA was 
granted a budget allocation of $87,400,000. It 
has requested $135 million for the 1957 fiscal 
year to develop new programs and advertise 
United States interest in world peace—a 
theme Moscow has been exploiting on its own 
behalf. The additional funds requested 
would promote the use of atomic energy and 
science for peace and President Eisenhower's 
mutual inspection plan. It is hoped to in- 
vest 4n worldwide television activities; low- 
priced books expressing the American view- 
point, above all in the Orient and Middle 
East; and an increase in broadcasting facil- 
ities to eastern Europe. 

Cut in funds 


Unfortunately, these ideas may be stifled 
at birth if Congress is not more generous. 
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‘Fhe House of Representatives voted to cut 
the organization’s request for funds from 
$135 million to $110 million. ‘The Senate has 
now raised the proposed allotment to $115 
million. But this is still considerably less 
than is asked for to carry out a more dynamic 
propaganda program. 

There isn’t the slightest doubt that the 
USIA has made mistakes in the past. It may 
well do so again in the future. But one sure 
way of not helping to build up the agency is 
to cut down its funds. Propaganda is neces- 
sarily One of the most important features of 
Government policy during this era of com- 
petitive coexistence. It must be further de- 
veloped and improved. 

Congress ought never to forget that the 
U. S. S. R. employs 375,000 full-time and 
2,100,000 part-time propagandists, that the 
Bolshevik Party maintains 6,000 special 
schools for training professional agents in 
that field. Should we reduce our efforts to 
combat this immense apparatus? 

To some degree, USIA is hampered in its 
activities by the need to disseminate all im- 
portant pronouncements concerning Govern- 
ment policy. Some of the slogans advocated 
by American leaders in the past have proven 
embarrassing abroad, where they are remem- 
bered long after they have been forgotten at 
home. 

Furthermore, the Voice of America has been 
confused frequently in the minds of foreign 
listeners with programs of other, nonoficial, 
broadcasting stations, such as Radio“ Free 
Europe. These practice differing forms of ex- 
hortatory propaganda, political subversion, 
or mere reflection of émigré political views as 
distinct from those of our Government. 

The Voice of America is designed to reflect 
accurately the attitudes and policies of the 
United States Government. Were this effort 
to be hampered by congressional economy, 
our long-range interests would ultimately 
and almost inevitably suffer. Even if the 
Voice sometimes lays an egg that is not 
golden, there is no point in killing the goose. 





Use of Sports for Political Purposes by 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in con- 
tinuation of a series of speeches which 
I have made during the past 2 years rela- 
tive to the use of sports for political 
purposes by the Communists, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a press re- 
lease of the United States Information 
Agency, dated May 21, 1956. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

The Communist drive to utilize interna- 
tional sports for political purposes is not 
merely well underway, but is being planned 
for many years in advance, the United States 
Information Agency said today. 

Sports exchanges between Communist 
countries and the free world have increased 
greatly since 1950, the Information Agency 
reported. Im 1953 and 1954 there was a 
marked increase in these exchanges, and in 
1955 the rise was even more substantial. 
The object of this growing exchange, accord- 
ing to articles which have appeared in vari- 
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ous Communist publications, is to strengthen 
the “peace offensive” and “to demonstrate 
to the whole world the advantages and 
strength of the Soviet system.” 

The Information Agency said the prospect 
for 1956 and the future is for a still greater 
fiow of sporting delegations between the 
Communist orbit and the free world and, be- 
cause of the Communist emphasis on win- 
ning, for even more impressive Communist 
sports victories. 

“With the 1956 Olympics not yet completely 
behind them, Communist teams and sports 
officials are pointed toward the 1960 and 1964 
Olympics,” the Information Agency said in 
its survey. “Hungary is constructing ath- 
letic facilities to accommodate the 1960 
Olympics and the U. S. S. R. is reported 
spending the equivalent of $90 million to 
make a strong bid for the 1964 Olympic 
games.” 

In’1950, 21 foreign sports teams visited the 
Soviet Union and 29 Soviet teams went 
abroad to both Communist and free world 
countries, the Information Agency said. By 
1953, the number of these teams had in- 
creased to 64 visiting teams and 68 teams 
“exported”; the visiting teams came from 19 
countries and the Soviet teams went to 29 
countries. 
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The motivation for the increased empha- 
sis put on sports in the U. S. S. R., perhaps 
can be found in a Radio Leningrad an- 
nouncement on January 12, 1952, that “phys- 
ical culture and sport are not a matter of 
amusement but a matter of state impor- 
tance.” 

As an index of the Communist deter- 
mination to make political capital out of 
sports, the Information Agency compiled this 
table of 1955 Communist sports exchanges 
with the free world: 


To From 
Area orbit | orbit | Total 


Western Europe 216 430 
Near East, south Asia, Africa- 17 42 
Peee Per Batt... ....ncsseccdcs 5 1 6 
Latin America 5 15 


239 493 


These exchanges constituted 16 percent of 
total Communist delegation exchanges with 
the free world in 1955, according to the Infor- 
mation Agency. That the other Communist 
countries are extremely active in this pro- 
gram is indicated by the fact that the Soviet 
sports exchanges constitute less than one- 
third of the grand total. 


Soviet sports exchanges with the free world, 1954-55 


Western Europe 

Near East, south Asia, Africa, free Far East....... 
Latin America 

United States 


Conference on Occupational Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, there was recently concluded here 
in Washington a nationwide conference 
on industrial safety. This conference 
was called by President Eisenhower, who 
addressed the opening session in a 
speech which I should like to include at 
this point: 

Mr. Secretary, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
concentration of 3,000 people here in the 
city of Washington to conduct a conference 
on this problem of occupational safety is 
the most heartwarming experience I have 
yet had in my months of examination into 
this problem. 

I want personally to thank each of you 
for the interest you are taking init. I want 
to congratulate you for the simple reason 
that I know that out of this conference 
will spring the greatest advance we have yet 
made in this field. 

Now, on the highways we know we lose 
a tremendous number of our people each 
year—I believe 38,000 were killed last year. 
The number we lose through occupational 
accidents is. not so large, but in a way it 
is more tragic. 

In the one case we have many millions of 
fast-moving units on the road with no possi- 
bility of coordinated control among them, 


except as they may choose to obey the laws 
in the areas in which they are driving. 

In this occupational field we have much 
of our trouble arising in organized bodies 
and groups, in our factories and other places. 
Through proper spread of information, prop- 
er adoption of methods and procedures, we 
know that much of this could be eliminated. 
In other words, the 14,000 that we lose 
through occupational accidents seems to be 
more easily controllable within limits, at 
least, than does the other. 

I don’t know how many of the individuals 
in this audience have ever had the task— 
almost the daily task—of writing letters of 
condolence to families that have lost a dear 
one. For my part, I assure you, it is one of 
the most heartbreaking things I have ever 
had to do. And when you stop to think of 
14,000 bereaved families in this country every 
year, occasioned by preventable accidents, it 
is indeed, to such a person as myself, a tragic 
fact. 

So I believe that such people as yourselves 
have the solution largely in your hands. The 
Federal Government can do little. The Pres- 
ident can call a conference to bring you to- 
gether so that you may exchange ideas; so 
that each of you may gain some inspiration 
from the fact that so many people do come 
to look into this thing and show their deter- 
mination to do something about it. 

But the Federal Government’s part here is 
limited very definitely to that of a general 
leadership. Federal law and Federal Govern- 
ment should not extend into the factory, into 
the farm, into the other places where these 
accidents occur. The community and the 
State, therefore, must pick up the burden of 
teaching, of devising, of planning, so that 
this tragedy is certainly lessened in extent 
and comes as close to the point of elimina- 
tion as human ingenuity can bring it. 


June 4 


This is a short description of the feelings 
I had when, with Secretary Mitchell, we de- 
termined to invite you to this particular 
conference. 

I again say, I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for coming. . 

I have every confidence that from today 
forward, from the moment you return home, 
we will begin to show improvement, and we 
will improve all the time, each year, until 
practical elimination has been achieved. 

Each of you will share in the great satis- 
faction that will come from that develop- 
ment. I for my part, expect that I will look 
baik on this day for a long time as one of the 
finest things that has happened for America 
in this line. 

It is a serious problem, but as they used to 
say in the war when people would complain 
about how tough this particular Job was: 
“Well, if it wasn’t tough, they wouldn’t have 
brought such good men to do it.” 

I say that to you. 

Goodbye and good luck. 


Mr. Speaker, that same day the Secre- 
tary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, also 
addressed the Conference. In both these 
speeches the need was stressed for our 
people to give greater attention to the 
increasingly serious problem of occupa- 
tional safety. Although the role of the 
Federal Government in this field may 
not be crucial, certain legislation is de- 
sirable. On April 25 of last year, I in- 
troduced H. R. 5740, which would pro- 
vide certain assistance to States in their 
efforts to promote industrial safety. Al- 
though no action has yet been taken on 
this bill, it is my hope that Congress, 
through the appropriate committees, will 
consider this whole question in the near 
future. 

Mr. Mitchell’s address follows: 

I am happy to welcome this vast audience 
to the fifth and largest President’s Confer- 
ence on Occupational Safety. I particularly 
want to greet the several new groups who are 
here for the first time this year. When we 
started this Conference, we concentrated by 
general agreement on certain segments of 
our economy—manufacturing, construction, 
utilities, trade and service, finance and gov- 
ernment. This year we invited the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the farming com- 
munity to join us. Increasing mechaniza- 
tion and greater use of chemicals have drawn 
farm safety problems close to those of indus- 
try. They have responded generously and 
we are very happly to welcome them. I hope 


this year’s addition will stimulate future 


Conferences to invite the 1 or 2 remaining 
groups which are still not included. 

This year for the first time we have invited 
leaders of the major religious organizations 
and women’s groups to attend. We believe 
their knowledge of, and influence over, hu- 
man motivation will help us discover what it 
is that makes a man take care of his own 
safety and that of others. In industry, labor, 
and government, we have developed many 
techniques and made much progress but 
workers continue to be killed and maimed. 
Something more is needed. The experts sus- 
pect we must find that something in the elu- 
sive wellsprings of human motivation. If 
anyone can help us with that quest, we 
believe it should be these groups whom we 
have asked to join us this year. 

I ask all to consider with me for a few 
minutes what is the Nation’s stake in o¢cu- 
pational safety. Concern for human dignity 
is a tenet upon which our Republic was 
founded. The worth and well-being of the 
individual should determine all of our ac- 
tivities. Our first stake is to protect that 
well-being against needless suffering and 
pain. Our second concern is to maintain a 
high production and avoid economic waste. 
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Our third is directly gelated to our survival 
in competitive coexistence with our enemies 
in the world. Despite record employment 
levels today, we face dangerous shortages of 
skilled workers, not only scientists, but 
maintenance men, repairmen, mechanics, 
electronics experts, and many others. 

When a jet aviator is killed, we know what 
we have lost in human and economic terms— 
not only a fine American boy who is lost to 
his family and his country, but whose intel- 
ligence and imagination, nurtured in free- 
dom, gives us our qualitative superiority in 
the air. “We are less aware of the loss sus- 
tained by death or injury to the man whose 
skill in maintaining the magic instrument 
box that keeps the pilot’s B-47 jet effective 
in the air. In addition to his life and skill, 
and in addition to the untold suffering and 
anguish caused by injury, the loss of one 
repairman of these instrument boxes 
through occupational death or injury costs 
the Government an investment of 4 years 
and $22,500 in training, pay and allowances. 
We cannot afford this waste. 

This is a dramatic instance of the impor- 
tance of safety to world peace and survival. 
Every work injury is worse than one by 
enemy action because it is preventable. 

Four decades of experience by industry, 
labor, and Government have taught us how 
to prevent over 90 percent of all work acci- 
dents. Despite that progress, last year 14,200 
workers were killed and nearly 2 million in- 
jured on the job. These are not statistics— 
but the casualty list of our American econ- 
omy in the peacetime year of 1955. We are 
shocked by newspaper headlines of a great 
disaster. Yet three times as many workers 
died on the job last year as in the Chicago 
fire, the Boston Coconut Grove night club 
fire, the Hartford circus fire, the sinking of 
the Titanic, the Johnstown flood, and the 
San Francisco earthquake combined. 

Thet tremendous suffering of these work- 
ers and their families is immeasurable, and 
naturally transcends any economic losses 
involved. But the economic loss can be esti- 
mated, and is a factor with which business- 
men must reckon. A rough estimate by one 
of our large insurance companies sets the 
employer’s cost of a work injury at four times 
the cost of compensation. When a man is 
killed or permanently disabled, his produc- 
tion is lost not only at the time of the acci- 
dent but for years to come. The 1955 work 
injuries cost our Nation a total of 193 million 
man-days of output—enough to produce 100 
million refrigerators or cut and make 200 
million men’s suits, or make 11% billion pairs 
of men’s shoes, or fabricate more than 26,000 
jet bombers, or build a million 6-room 
houses, or mine 2 billion tons of coal. 

We can estimate, too, what a work injury 
will cost a worker in wages. For example, 
the average factory worker earned $76.52 a 
week in 1955. Suppose he were single and 
suffered a work injury in the State of Oregon. 
He would have lost $216.59 a month in wages. 
If he were married, he would have lost $191.99 
amonth. Suppose he were an average build- 
ing craftsman earning ¢96.39 a week. If.in- 
jured in Oregon and single, he would have 
lost $302.69 in wages each month; if married, 
$277.69. Maximum weekly benefits under the 
Oregon law—an unusually liberal one— 
wou!d allow these injured men to live on only 
30 to 40 percent of their previous monthly 
income. What would you and I do, if ill, in 
pain, and uncertain of our future earning 
capacity, we had to reduce our monthly living 
expenses by 60 to 70 percent? 

This suffering and these costs need not 
happen. The Labor Department knows of 12 
machinery plants which suffered less than 
one disabling injury per million man-hours 
worked in 1954. One such plant recorded 2.3 
million hours without a disabling injury. On 
the other hand ‘we know of 11 large plants 
with more than 1,000 employees each which 
suffered over 25 disabling injuries per mil- 
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lion hours. If 12 plants can produce such a 
fine record, there is no reason why all the 
others can’t also. 

A frequency rate of 5 injuries per million 
man-hours is considered by most safety ex- 
perts as very good. It is thoroughly prac- 
tical. It has been achieved by many plants. 
Do you realize that if we could achieve that 
rate wherever people work in the United 
States, we would have had 1% million fewer 
injuries last year? With that completely 
achievable rate, we would have prevented 
two-thirds of our reported injuries. We 
would have had 238,000 fewer injuries in 
manufacturing, 225,000 fewer in trade, 228,- 
000 fewer in agriculture. 

How can we go about achieving such a 
rate? That’s what this conference is for. 
Our problem is to convince those: firms, who 
do not think safety is important or who 
think they cannot afford it, that safety is 
good business. A sound safety program pays 
the best dividends in the world. 

How can we reach these firms? One way 
is through State labor departments who 
know the nonagricultural firms in their 
States. These departments are recognizing 
more and more that they cannot depend 
upon law alone to prevent accidents. Most 
work injuries today do not violate law but 
arise from a variety of other causes. The 
modern concept of a State labor department’s 
service to industry is no longer that of a 
policeman but of a friendly and highly 
trained consultant. 

If a State labor department is to realize 
this modern concept, if it is to build a com- 
petent, technical service, it needs the support 
of all of us. Governor Langlie will, I am 
sure, have a good deal to say about this 
today. What he has been able to achieve 
in re State can point the way for 
us all. 

Another way to reach the unawakened 
firm is through community action. This, 
too, will be discussed tomorrow afternoon. 
That ee safety programs can be 
effective is shown by one heavily industrial- 
ized county in Ohio whose 92 reporting 
firms—mostly engaged in fabricating iron 
and steel products—came up with a com- 
bined frequency rate of 5.5 last year. The 
Trumbull County Industrial Safety Com- 
mittee has been at this game for a quarter 
century and had reduced their injury rate 
75 percent in that time. They have the sup- 
port of top management, the Ohio Indus- 
trial Commission, and their County Fore- 
men’s Club. Were they satisfied with their 
5.5 frequency last year? No. Their goal 
had been “under 5 in 1955.” So this year 
their goal is “4.6 in 1956.” In 1955 they had 
an exposure of over 644 million man-hours 
and 29 of their 92 firms had perfect records— 
a frequency rate of 0. 

How did they accomplish this? You can 
read their story in your complimentary 
conference issue of Safety Standards. Nor 
are they unique in Ohio. There are a num- 
ber of similar community industrial safety 
programs throughout the State. I’m sure 
we can learn much from them that we can 
take back home and, I hope, put into prac- 
tice. 

Another way to reach the unawakened is 
by developing public understanding and 
support. At the 1954 conference you sug- 
gested we should utilize all the media of 
communication and that we have tried this 
year to do. President Eisenhower designated 
this week as Job Safety Week and called 
upon all citizens to join him in making 
it a success. This conference is the climax 
of the week. A number of Governors have 
issued similar proclamations and we are 
most grateful for the generous way in which 
they have helped bring before the people the 
importance of saving human life and limb in 
the workplaces of America. As the Federal 
Government’s contribution to this observ- 
ance the Federal Safety Council is sponsoring 
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No Accident Week and using it as an 
occasion to stimulate safety meetings, train- 
ing, and other safety activities. 

In many other ways, we are trying to fol- 
bg your suggestions of 2 years ago.» They 
are all designed to reach men and women in 
every walk of life and arouse them to the 
horror of needless work injury and the ne- 
cessity to preventing it. In a word, we go 
back to the community, to the neighborhood 
where people live and work. America’s eco- 
nomic and social progress starts in the com- 
munity, in the grassroots. The home is 
vitally important in motivating a safe com- 
munity. 

Fortunately the home was the one major 
area which last year reduced accidents, ac- 
cording to the National Safety Council. 
Safety in the home can influence safety at 
work, at school, on the highway, in the 
community. In other words, a safe home at- 
mosphere reaches out into every activity of 
human life. Let us discover and utilize every 
motivation there is Let us incorporate 
safety into our daily life. Let us apply 
the skills that made this Nation an indus- 
trial giant to the problem of making it safe. 





Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that no one will accuse the Wall 
Street Journal of rabble rousing or of 
being a prophet of gloom and doom. 
That is why the following item from the 
May 1, 1956, edition of the Wall Street 
Journal-is so very interesting: 

SMALL BUSINESS: EARNINGS CLIMB BUT SHORT<- 
AGE OF CAPITAL STYMigS BIGGER GAINS—DE- 
TROITER LOOKS FOR A LOAN FOR 6 YEARS-— 
CHICAGOAN Resects $800,000 OrDERS— 
Taxes Tax A Toy RETAILER 


“If I had $25,000 I could really rake in the 
money. I could run circles around a lot of 
people in this industry.” 

Those are the wistful words of youthful 
J. P. Dunnett, owner of J. P. Dunnett & As- 
sociates, a 4-year-old electronic engineering 
and sales concern in Detroit. 


Mr. Dunnett’s problem is shared by many 
a small-business man. The Nation’s biggest 
business boom is bringing: plentiful sales 
opportunities in many fields. But smaller 
concerns often haven’t the money to build 
up inventories or to finance new plant facil- 
ities. : ‘ 

“We recently turned down three contracts 
totaling $800,000,” says the vice president of 
a Chicago manufacturing concern. “We 
have the technical ability to produce $1.2 
million in business a year and the finances 
to do about $500,000.” 

SMALL COMPANY SELLS OUT 


A small manufacturer in Boston, after a 
fruitless search for additional capital, finally 
sold out to a bigger company. Says the 
owner: “I can make more working 40 to 50 
hours a week for the larger company than 
I could working 80 to 100 hours for myself.” 

Wall Street Journal reporters talked With 
businessmen and bankers in 13 major cities 
across the United States. With few excep- 
tions, the businessmen report earnings are 
running at high levels. But most of them 
claim they’d be doing better if they could 
locate additional capital. 
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After-tax earnings of the smallest busi- 
ness concerns—those with assets of less than 
$1 million—totaled $252 million at last report 
by the Small Business Administration in the 
third quarter of 1955. That's an increase 9 
37 percent from a year earlier and it’s the 
highest quarterly figure since the April-June 
period of 1953, when small business profits 
totaled $264 million. 

Officials of the SBA, the Government 
agency charged with watching over the little 
concerns, are confident that earnings have 
held at a high level since last year’s third 
quarter. 

HIGH TAXES, TIGHT CREDIT 

Why is it difficult for small business to 
boost capital? Businessmen and bankers 
both mention high taxes, which make it 
tough for small concerns to build up capital 
from retained earnings. ‘They also agree 
that there’s a sharply limited market for 
new stock offerings by the smaller com- 
panies. Most businessmen—and a sur- 
prisingly large number of bankers—say 
small concerns usually bump into problems 
in lining up bank loans. 

Small companies find long-term financing 
their chief problem. 

SBA comparisons of companies with as- 
sets between $250,000 and $1 million and 
those with assets over $100 million point 
up the small concerns’ greater reliance on 
short-term loans. In 1947, loans, notes, and 
accounts payable within 1 year amounted 
to 15.2 percent of the smaller concerns’ 
assets. By the third quarter of 1955—the 
latest period for which figures are avail- 
able—the 1-year debt had risen to 19.9 per- 
cent of assets. 

For the biggest concerns, the trend was 
reversed. Debt payable within 1 year de- 
clined from 8.6 percent of assets in 1947 
to 7.3 percent in last year’s third quarter. 

“The banks prefer to make their long-term 
loans to larger corporations,” says Jules 
Abels, top economist of the SBA. 


PROBLEMS GROW 


Small business has always struggled with 
capital problems, of course. But many busi- 
nessmen and bankers contend these prob- 
lems have been growing steadily more se- 
vere, especially when’ viewed in the light of 
abundant sales opportunities, 

“The spread between the opportunity to 
grow and the ability to finance growth 
seems to be greater now than at any time 
I can remember,” says a Detroit banker. 

“The chances of a small business becoming 
highly successful are growing smaller all the 
time, something we all hate to admit, but 
nevertheless a fact of business life today,” 
comments an executive of a major Boston 
bank. 

Among small-business men, taxes arouse 
more bitterness than any other single capital 
problem. “I don’t know whether I’m working 
for Uncle Sam or myself,” complains an 
angry Clevelander. 

“After the year’s figures are in, we might 
see a good profit on paper,” says Ben Aaron, 
1 of 3 partners in Aaron Bros., a Dallas 
distributor of women’s apparel. “But after 
taking out living expenses and taxes, there’s 
never enough left to finance any expansion.” 


Abraham Sinoff, vice president of Jack- 
sonville’s Toytown, Inc., a retail toy store, 
claims high taxes helped put his brother, 
Toytown’s President Barney Sinoff, in the 
hospital with a heart attack. Says he: “We 
were working 12 to 18 hours a day—running 
the business, unloading trucks, waiting on 
customers, and so on—so we'd have some- 
thing left after taxes.” 


FULBRIGHT BILL 


Small-business men talk hopefully of a 
proposal introduced in Congress by Senator 
FULBRIGHT, Democract, of Arkansas, but now 
stymied in the Senate Finance Committee. 
The Fulbright bill would reduce to 22 per- 
cent from the present 30 percent the tax on 
corporate net earnings below $25,000 a year. 
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At the same time, the rate on profits above 
$25,000 would be raised to 53 percent from 
the current 52 percent. 

Other businessmen offer other solutions to 
the tax problem. A Bostonian suggests 
graduated tax rates for corporations, similar 
to those for individuals. “My company pays 
a lower rate on the first $25,000 of its earn- 
ings—but so does General Motors, and that 
wouldn’t even pay the people who open the 
doors for them,” he says. But he concludes: 
*‘My idea is probably socialistic.” 

Arthur B. Davies, an executive of the 
Smaller Manufacturers Council, affiliated 
with the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
has an even more radical suggestion: “Ex- 
empt up to $100,000 in profit, providing the 
company can show it put all the money back 
into the business. Any part that didn’t go 
back into the business would be taxed.” 

An executive of Atlanta’s Citizens & 
Southern National Bank says high taxes 
often push businessmen into questionable 
management practices—high salaries, 
bonuses, and expense accounts. In one case, 
C. & S. disposed of the assets of a concern 
forced into liquidation by creditors. Two of 
the assets: A Florida fishing camp and an 
over-sized yacht that had been at the per- 
sonal disposal of the defunct company’s 
president. 

A LOT OF HURDLES 


A small-business man who decides to build 
up his capital by selling common stock faces 
a lot of hurdles. “Investment banking 
houses generally steer clear of equity financ- 
ing issues of small concerns,” says the SBA’s 
Mr. Abels. 5 

“There is almost no risk capital available 
for small business,” claims W. W. Faris, presi- 
dent of a St. Louis concern that makes 
minnow buckets, picnic jugs, and other 
sporting goods. “If something isn’t done 
soon to correct the domination of the avail- 
able supply of money by big companies, there 
won't be any small companies.” 


Frank B. Diamond, president of Phila- 
delphia Securities Co., points to a Phila- 
delphia food manufacturer, which he de- 
scribes as “a good company with sound man- 
agement.” But, he adds, “they can’t get 
capital. With this tax situation they can’t 
build their net worth in relation to sales.” 

Small businesses generally are privately 
owned. Most of their owners would prefer 
to keep them that way. “If we go to public 
financing, we lose control of the business,” 
explains Stanley L. Mead, who owns 31 per- 
cent of the stock of Package Containers, 
Inc., a Portland, Oreg., producer of paper 
and film bags that’s now looking for capital. 
“We've just got the business going nicely 
and we don’t like to lose control of it now.” 


George Lippincott, president of the 25- 
year-old Nic-L-Silver Battery Co. of Santa 
Ana, Calif., has needed some $250,000 for 
expansion for the past 5 years. He’s finally 
had to sell stock to raise the money. “It 
doesn’t look like taxes are ever going down 
enough to let us build up any capital, so I’m 
raising it the hard way,” he says. 


SEC MAY TIGHTEN UP 


Stock sales may become even more difficult 
for small companies. The Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, worried about recent 
heavy offerings of highly speculative securi- 
ties is considering tightening of its regula- 
tions on stock issues under $300,000. The 
SBA is objecting, contending that the pro- 
posed rules would “handicap” legitimate 
financing by small companies. 


High taxes also discourage individuals from 
putting up funds for small business—either 
through stock purchases or loans. “High 
rates make people hesitate to take risks,” 
says Robert Williams, vice president of 
Philadelphia’s Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank. “They feel the risk is all theirs while 
they get only a part of the profit.” 

Another Philadelphia banker, Vice Presi- 
dent A. L. Raffetto, of Philadelphia National 
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Bank, claims the plight of the small business 
man has been recognized and that loans of 
up to 5 years have grown in popularity. But 
he admits: “We don’t necessarily go out look- 
ing for this business.” 

Milton Burns, owner of a Detroit office sup- 
ply store, claims he has been looking for a 
loan, without success, for the full 6 years 
that he has been in his present business. 
He says: “Banks have been of absolutely no 
help to me.” 

When a small-business man finds a bank 
that will lend him money, he usually pays 
a higher interest rate than a big company. 
“The smaller concern has to pay more be- 
cause it’s a poorer risk than a big company,” 
says a Boston banker. 

The size of the loan is a factor, too. It 
costs a bank more to process 10 $10,000 loans 
than it would to handle 1 $100,000 loan. 

A Federal Reserve System survey of banks 
in major cities shows that the average rate 
on short-term business loans of less than 
$10,000 during 1955 was 5 percent, compared 
with 3.5 percent for loans of $200,000 and 
more. 

Tighter money is making bank loans even 
more costly. New York City banks recently 
boosted the prime rate—the rate on loans to 
the biggest borrowers with the best credit 
ratings—to 3% percent from 344 percent. In 
some cases, rates for smaller borrowers Were 
boosted even more. “When I applied for a 
loan last week, my bank told me my rate had 
been raised from 5 percent to 544 percent,” 
reports one New York City wholesaler. 


FEDERAL HELP WANTED 


Several businessmen argue that more lib- 
eral Government loans to small business are 
needed. Complains Mr. Davies, of the Pitts- 
burgh Smaller Manufacturers Council: “If 
you can get a loan from the Small Business 
Administration now, you can certainly get it 
from a bank. You can’t get an SBA loan 
unless you sign away your property and your 
wife’s property.” 

Some businessmen are hopeful about the 
spread of business development corporations, 
These privately financed organizations, pro- 
viding loans to small business, have been 
largely limited to the Northeast. But they’re 
spreading. In Georgia, for example, the State 
chamber of commerce, assisted by a com- 
mittee of Georgia bankers, has agreed to 
launch a development corporation this year. 


Small-business-capital problems in many 
cases stem from poor management, bankers 
are careful to assert. A businessman often 
fails to provide for sufficient capital when he 
starts out. According to a New York City 
banker, this lack of foresight is especially 
evident in wholesaling and retailing. 


“A salesman breaks away from an éxisting 
concern—he thinks the boss is making too 
much money—and sets up for himself,” this 
banker explains. “Then he sudenly discovers 
that he needs a lot more money than he had 
thought to carry inventories and accounts 
receivable.” 

Fred F. Stadelhofer, president of San Fran- 
cisco’s Berkeley Pump Co., sees one solution 
to small-business-capital problems: Merge 
with a bigger company. “At least from my 
own experience,” he says, sadly, “I can’t see 
any other way.” 





Still My Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent article in the press 
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called attention to the fact that some 
years ago some Members of Congress, 
who believed that one’s loyalty should be 
given first to his own country, were sup- 
porting Hitler. Nothing could have 
been further from the truth. 

One referred to in that article was our 
former colleague, Hamilton Fish. He 
recently issued a statement which reads 
as follows: 

THE TIDE Has TURNED AGAINST INTERNA= 

TIONALISM 


(Statement by former Representative Hamil- 
ton Fish, of New York, May 28, 1956) 


This is an answer to the veiled implica- 
tions that Nazi money was given in 1940 to 
the National Committee To Keep America 
Out of War. I was chairman of the com- 
mittee, composed of 50 Members of the House 
of Representatives and a few former Mem- 
bers, and I welcome the opportunity to 
defend its actions and all of its members. 

We had only one objective: To keep Amer- 
ica out of the European conflict, represent- 
ing the sentiment of 85 percent of the Amer- 
ican people according to public opinion polls 
at that time. We raised approximately 
#4,000, sufficient for our purposes of using 
every legitimate means to keep us out of 
war, including one advertisement in the 
New York Times just prior to the Republican 
convention in 1940. We never received, and 
never were Offered, any Nazi money. There 
is not an iota of evidence of any kind that a 
single cent was ever given to the committee. 

I have been asked why the State Depart- 
ment released this dead cat 16 years after- 
ward, and whether it was routine procedure 
or premeditated for political purposes. If I 
thought it was a political release made in 
desperation to head off the rising tide of 
Americanism, I would denounce Secretary 
Dulles without reservations, and the New 
Deal internationalist holdovers in the De- 
partment, for another attempt to smear the 
1940 Republican noninterventionists who 
represented 85 percent of the people, and 
who in@952 still constituted one-half of the 
Republican Party under the leadership of 
Senator Taft. 

In the last year, the pendulum has swung 
back and I believe today that once again a 
large majority of the Republican Party is 
opposed to our huge foreign handouts, to 
making the NATO a world government, and 
are in favor of the Bricker amendment. If 
Secretary Dulles wants to debate our foreign 
handouts and one worldism, without dead 
cats, I accept the challenge. The over- 
whelming rejection of Senator Witey by the 
Republican convention in Wisconsin, where 
the Republican Party was born; and the 
withdrawal of Senator GEorGE because of op- 
position to his-intense internationalism and 
support of foreign handouts, are significant 
political-opinion straws indicating distaste 
of our extreme internationalistic policies. 
Public opinion is now once again in favor of 
placing our own American interests first. 

I was proud to be associated with such 
Americans in 1940 as Senators Taft, Vanden- 
berg, Wheeler, Reynolds, Walsh, Nye, Clark of 
Missouri, Clark of Idaho, Johnson of Colo- 
rado, and a host of Congressmen, including 
Representative Joseph Martin, who realized 
that the lend-lease bill was a phony war 
measure—the money and arms to be followed 
by soldiers and war. Today, many of the 
supporters of the lend-lease bill admit it was 
a war measure, including Editor Sulzberger 
of the New York Times. It was forced 
through the Congress by the most outra- 
geous use of patronage and political influ- 
ence. I denounced the presidential cam- 
paign of 1940 as the grossest fraud ever per- 
petrated on the American people. President 
Roosevelt proclaimed his love of peace by 
promising the American fathers and mothers 
again and again and again that their sons 
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would never have to fight in foreign lands. 
And Willkie afterward called his own 
speeches mere eampaign oratory. After 
F. D. R. won, he exerted his vast powers to 
incite us into war. I agree with Ambassador 
Claire Luce that President Roosevelt ma- 
neuvered and lied us into war against the 
wishes of the American people. 

I know nothing about the dead cat release 
of the State Department except what I have 
read in the newspapers. Senator MUNDT, 
then a Representative, led 20 Members of 
Congress to the Republican National Conven- 
tion in 1940, to urge an antiwar plank, and 
succeeded in having a very strong one writ- 
ten. No Member of Congress was paid his 
traveling expenses to Philadeplhia. Our com- 
mittee had ample furfds if anyone had re- 
quired $20 for such expenses. It is obvious to 
me that the Nazi telegraphic suggestion to 
provide $60,000 for numerous newspaper ads 
was rejected, as no such ads were ever pub- 
lished except in the New York Times, which 
out committee paid for. There would have 
been nothing legally wrong if our committee 
had taken money from any source, a year and 
a half before Pearl Harbor, but it-did not. For 
every dollar Germany spent to keep us out of 
war, Britain spent millions to drag usin. I 
wonder why the State Department release 
contained no reference to the vast sums, 
amounting to many millions of dollars, spent 
for British propaganda in the United States 
in order to drag us into World War II? How 
much of these huge sums came from lend- 
lease money or actually from our own tax- 
payers to involve us in a war against the 
wishes of our taxpayers and of most of the 
American people? 

I am proud of the fact that up to Pearl 
Harbor I did everything in my power to keep 
us out of war. I voted for war after Péarl 
Harbor, but what a tragedy it turned out to 
be. We had a million casualties, spent $300 
billion to destroy Germany and Japan—the 
only powerful barriers to the spread of world 
communism. A mad Hitler was replaced by 
an even madder Stalin, and 70 million Ger- 
mans by 700 million Communists. Now we 
are trying to placate West Germany, Japan, 
and Spain, and make military allies of them. 
We have spent over 50 billions since the war 
in foreign handouts, and the more we spend, 
the more we are hated because Britain, 
France, and Italy fear we are trying to drag 
them into world war III. The truth is that 
the result of the Second World War, which we 
entered to save the liberty of Poland and the 
smaller nations, was that we threw them to 
the dogs and communism, which has taken 
over half of the world. What a tragedy and 
travesty it has all been. The American people 
are just beginning to realize the ghastly 
blunders of our war-making international- 
ism. We are now confronted by world com- 
munism, a frightful, evil, dangerous, and 
powerful force which is determined, by fair 
or foul means, to communize the entire 
world. 

In my opinion, the members of the Na- 
tional (Congressional) Committee To Keep 
America Out of War should be awarded 
medals for meritorious service, for their 
efforts to keep out of war instead of being 
subjected to snide smear attacks 16 years 
later. If it had not been for the activities 
of this entire antiwar committee, President 
Roosevelt would have involved us in war 6 
months or a year before Pearl Harbor, and 
then Germany would never had attacked 
Russia on June 21, 1941. In all probability, 
we would have been fighting Germany and 
Soviet Russia, and might have lost the war, 
or it might have been a deadlock, with mil- 
lions of American soldiers sacrificed in vain. 

I am reminded of other unfair and un- 
true smear attacks made on me. I was 
accused of renting my house in New York 
to Otto Von Keip, the German consul gen- 
eral, and raising the rent twice. The fact 
is that it was my father’s house, and the 
rent was reduced twice, and some years later 
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Otto Von Keip led the conspiracy on Hit- 
ler’s life and was tortured to death. He 
was never a Nazi. 

Again in 1938, when I was chairman of the 
military affairs committee of the New York 
State Constitutional Convention, I intro- 
duced a bill to outlaw the Bundists and 
Communists from arming, parading, and 
marching in uniform. Fritz Kuhn, the 
Bundist leader, came up to Albany to op- 
pose the bill. I never had met him before 
or seen him since, but someone took a pic- 
ture of him asking me at the hearing for 
an opportunity to oppose my bill, and there- 
upon circulated 100,000 copies, stating that 
I was affiliated with him. 

There are other smears that I remember, 
but time will not permit discussing them. 
But one thing is positive: There is not one 
word of truth in any of them. No one has 
ever questioned my integrity or American- 
ism, except possibly some -fanatical Com- 
munists. However, I am not interested in 
making any defense of myself except to keep 
the record clear that I and my noninter- 
vention colleagues fought a valiant fight to 
keep America out of war in 1940 and 1941, 
and only lost when we were maneuvered into 
war through the back door by President 
Roosevelt issuing a secret war ultimatum 
to Japan 10 days before Pearl Harbor to 
get out of China and Manchuria. Secre- 
tary of War Stimson called it a war ulti- 
matum in his memoirs. 

The repudiation of Senator WiLry and the 
withdrawal of Senator GEORGE will have a 
discouraging and terrifying effect on the in- 
ternationalists and one-worlders. The time 
has come for a complete revision of.our for- 
eign policies, no matter how agonizing it may 
be to some misguided internationalists and 
one-worlders. 

Magna est veritas et praevalebit—the truth 
is mighty and will prevail. 


Furor Over Bill Baseless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much interest shown in H. 
R. 6376, the bill to provide for mental 
health of the citizens of Alaska, that I 
am inserting the following column of 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., in the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer of March 16, 1956, on the sub- 
_— Furor Over Brit BASELESS 


(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—A bill known as 
the Alaska mental health bill, passed by the 
House and pending before the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, is cre- 
ating one of the strangest political phe- 
nomena of recent years. 

The phenomenon lies in the inordinate 
number of protests being received in Wash- 
ington against the measure. I have received, 
literally, hundreds of letters protesting bit- 
terly against the bill. I have had telephone 
calls to the same effect from California, Tex- 
as, and other parts of the country. Members 
of Congress report identical reactions. 

The accepted mode of reference is to Call 
it the American Siberia bill. Critics view 
it as part of a nefarious plot to set up a vast 
concentration camp to which enemies of 
whatever administration currently is in 
power, could be railroaded on any pretext. 

Actually, the principal sponsors of the 
measure are the residents of Alaska; its pur- 
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pose is to authorize the Territorial govern- 
ment to set up its own mental institutions 
and operate them, and to provide rules and 
regulations for commitment and admittance 
of persons to those institutions. 

PATIENTS FAR FROM KIN 


Congress enacted legislation back in 1900 
providing that the Governor of Alaska (who 
was and still is appointed by the President 
and is a Federal officer) should contract for 
the care and custody of persons legally ad- 
judged insane. This contracting power was 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
by Congress in 1905 by legislation which 
still is in force, and under which all Alaskans 
adjudged mentally incompetent have been 
sent to a private sanitarium in Portland, 
Oreg. 

Understandably, the people of Alaska have 
become increasingly insistent that provision 
be made for treatment of mentally ill Alas- 
kans within the Territory. Their biggest 
argument is that under the present setup, 
relatively few Alaskans with loved ones suf- 
fering mentally, have the financial means to 
go to Portland to visit them. 

Opponents have chosen as their primary 
target a provision granting 1 million acres 
of federally owned land to the Territorial 
Government, contending that the only rea- 
son for such a vast land grant would be to 
create a huge reservation to house untold 
numbers of people, 

INCOME FOR WELFARE WORK 


But the purpose of the grant is to assist 
Alaska in financing the program. Tradi- 
tionally, the Federal Government makes 
land grants to Territories and young States 
to assist them in financing educational and 
other welfare programs. Income from sale, 
lease or other use of the 1 million acres is 
to be used for the mental health program. 

Another objection involves the bill’s provi- 
sions for commitment of individuals to men- 
tal hospitals. On this one, there appears 
to be legitimate grounds for objection. An 
eminent Washington attorney who is fa- 
miliar with commitment procedures and 
cases, says these provisions should be 
tightened in several respects to provide more 
adequate safeguards for individuals. 

These objections have been brought to 
the attention of members of the Senate com- 
mittee considering the bill, and they predict 
necessary revisions will be made. 

One observer suggests the widespread pro- 
tests are symptomatic of a growing distrust 
of government in general. It’s the most 
plausible explanation I’ve heard. 





Twenty Years of Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I enclose a speech made by me on 
the agricultural situation over the past 
20 years. The speech is as follows: 

This is the 20th anniversary of a project 
that has been of tremendous value to the 
American people. It had its beginning in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Louisiana— 
the district I have the honor to represent. 

Twenty years ago a demonstration project 
was established on the Brushey and Cooley 
Creeks watersheds near Minden, in Webster 
Parish, La. With alternating enthusiasm and 
doubt, a group of men set out to test the 
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visions and dreams of a man who had for a 
long time been “crying in the wilderness” 
in a vain attempt to warn the people of 
America against the devastating effects of 
soil erosion. 

The Soil Erosion Service was created by 
Executive order in the Department of the 
Interior in 1933 to demonstrate on a farm- 
wide, watershed basis that by application 
of all known practical conservation measures 
something could be done to stop this enemy 
of our national economy. 

That demonstration was a tremendous suc- 
cess. It proved that erosion can be con- 
trolled through practices that are of im- 
mediate benefit to the landowners. It also 
proved that most erosion control practices 
can be applied by landowners using the 
equipment, power, and labor available on the 
farms being treated. 

It is with great pride that I mention the 
fact that my native State passed the first 
Soil Conservation District Act which made 
it possible for farmers to organize soil con- 
servation districts to conserve and improve 
land resources. Since that date most of 
the States have passed similar laws and to- 
day the soil conservation district movement 
is national in scope. 

It is well to remember that early settlers 
in this country had no problems of erosion 
for the reason that under virgin conditions 
the surface soil was protected and held in 
place by grasses, trees, and other vegetation. 
This topsoil was filled with spongy organic 
matter, holding rainwater until it could soak 
into the ground to replenish subterranean 
acquifers, thereby maintaining high under- 
ground water level and rendering no damage 
to the land surface by rushing down the 
slopes to overflow the streams. 

It has been charged that farmers invited 
soil erosion by their unsound land use. I 
have heard this denied by men and women 
who closely observed conditions during the 
latter part of the last century. They ve- 
hemently claim that soil erosion was un- 
heard of until after commercial sawmills de- 
nuded the forests and destroyed the source 
of the spongy material that once covered 
the surface of the earth and held the rain- 
fall. 

Whoever may be guilty of the crime, un- 
mistakably the corpus delicti lies before us. 
Unfortunately we cannot bury it; we are 
forced to live with it. 

It is estimated that the annual cost of ero- 
sion in the United States, in wasted soil 
and reduction of crop yields, amounts to ap- 
proximately $4 billion. 

Surveys made in Louisiana by the Soil 
Conservation Service show that erosion has 
removed all of the topsoil from more than 
170,000 acres; that 200,000 acres have lost 
80 percent of the topsoil; and that 60 per- 
cent of the topsoil is gone from 1,400,000 
acres. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind you that 
we depend on topsoil for our production of 
food, clothing, and much of our shelter. 
Most of the soluble nutrients available to 
growing plants are found in the topsoil. The 
loss of any portion of it reduces the ability 
of fields to produce, for the reason that 
it contains a high percentage of organic 
matter. 

Referring specifically to my native State, 
we suffer additional damage from unchecked 
soil erosion in States north of us. Flood- 
waters which rush down upon us come from 
watersheds that are mostly barren of forests 
or cover of any sort. Unchecked on eroded 
uplands, water builds up in Louisiana’s 
stream channels, clogging them with sedi- 
ment and debris to result in destruction 
of food and cover for wildlife. For many 
years commercial fishing played an impor- 
tant part in our State’s economy. But soil 
erosion in Louisiana and in northward neigh- 
boring States has produced silt-laden waters 
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which are detrimental to the propagation of 
fish. 

However, I am happy to report that great 
progress is being made in Louisiana toward 
protection of soil and restoration of its fer- 
tility. Conservation surveys there have de- 
termined the proper land-use capabilities. 
They show that we have four kinds of land 
from the standpoint of proper use, namely, 
lands suitable for continuous cultivation, 
lands suitable for limited or occasional cul- 
tivation, lands suitable only for the grow- 
ing of grass or trees, and lands suitable only 
for fish, wildlife, or recreation. 

Four years ago the western gulf region 
of the Soil Conservation Service sounded 
this warning: 

“Soil erosion is one of the biggest tasks 
Louisiana ever had. Planning the necessary 
conservation practices and fitting them to 
the land according to its capabilities and 
needs were an enormous undertaking. It 
required millions of many-days of skilled 
and unskilled labor, technical assistance, 
and work with heavy and light equipment 
to accomplish the task. If Louisiana had 
been afraid to tackle a big job and see it 
through to completion, the situation would 
have been hopeless.” 

It is pleasing to be assured that while the 
task has not, as yet, been completed, the 
situation is far from hopeless. 

For several years I have been gravely con- 
cerned about our water-use, or more specifi- 
cally stated, I have been apprehensive of 
our lack of serious planning for future 
water-use. If, in the future, we are as in- 
different toward water-use as the two pre- 
ceding generations were of forestry-use and 
land-use, the next immediate generation is 
going to find itself in a precarious situa- 
tion. Our streams are polluted and our 
ground-water level is becoming distressingly 
low. A friend of mine relates that he sat 
at his desk and from memory listed 50 bub- 
bling springs of pure and potent water that 
were bold and inviting to him as a young 
man 40 years ago, not 1 of which is visible 
today. I am told in my district that many 
shallow wells which were once generous in 
their production of pure water, are today 
either bone-dry or polluted beyond safe 
usage. 

What has caused this distressing change? 

It all goes back to improper use of our 
once bounteous timbered areas. When we 
denuded the forests we invited soil erosion 
which is the proximate cause of our present 
diminution of surface and underground 
water supply. We left nothing on the land 
to hold the rainwater or sponge it long 
enough for it to seep into the soil and into 
the fresh-water acquifers that were once so 
bountiful and dependable. In regard to our 
water supply, the future is rather dismal. 


However, it is gratifying to learn that the 
Soil Conservation Service is including proper 
water use in its plans for the future, realiz- 
ing that if we are to conserve our soil and 
protect our sources of water supply, we have 
got to grow trees or vegetation of some sort 
on every acre of land that we do not need for 
intensive cultivation. 

I do not agree with the statement of the 
disgruntled old gentleman who acquired 
from his neighbors the nickname “Pessimistic 
Pete.” When the overflow came and de- 
stroyed his cotton crop, Pessimistic Pete 
whined mournfully, “All nature is against 
man.” And the following year when drought 
and heat burned his corn crop he gave ton- 
gue to the same plaint, “All nature is against 
man.” 

It seems to me the reverse of that state- 
ment is more nearly the truth. Hasn’t man 
been against all nature? At any rate, the 
fact remains that whether the farmers or the 
commercial sawmillers invited soil erosion 
and coincidental water troubles, it behooves 
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man of this generation to rectify those mis- 
takes. 

In that portion of Louisiana which I have 
the privilege of representing in Congress, the 
two oldest subdivisions of service are known 
as the Saline Soil Conservation District and 
the Dorcheat Soil Conservation District. The 
recent annual reports from these two dis- 
tricts reflect considerable progress. The Dor- 
cheat reports disclose that, “During the past 
year, 2,891 acres were given improved wood- 
land management practices and 1,686 acres 
were selectively cut. Pine seedlings were 
planted on more than 1,100 unproductive 
acres.” These reports enumerate the prog- 
ress that is being made in soil conservation 
practices, under such headings as, “Planning 
and Application of Conservation Practices,” 
but the general subject is too broad for dis- 
cussion at this time. 

We ordinarily think of soil conservation 
as a means of restoring fertility to land in 
order that we may grow more crops. But I 
am more definitely concerned with what con- 
servation practices will do for future gen- 
erations in order that those who follow this 
generation will not condemn us too bitterly 
for spoiling that which we only had a right 
to use with care and skill. 

The recent report from the Saline district 
shows: 

“Plans are made to apply woodland man- 
agement to 11,096 acres of woodland on lands 
of our new cooperators. The district as a 
whole actually applied woodland manage- 
ment to 7,833 acres.” 

In order to give you a picture of what the 
Soil Conservation Service is doing, please con- 
sider for a moment the results of that 
agency’s mismanagement of two tracts of 
land in my district that were acquired by the 
Federal Government during the depression. 
This land was classified as submarginal, that 
is to say, it was considered worthless for row 
crops. There are 12,624 acres in the project 
near Minden and 18,533 acres near Homer. 

Last year those 2 projects, under manage- 
ment of the Louisiana Division of the Soil 
Conservation Service, brought in a revenue 
of $153,678 from forest products, grazing 
permits and concession fees. In lieu of 
taxes which would be paid to the parish if 
the land were privately owned, the project 
pays each year a percentage of its earnings. 
Last year Claiborne Parish received $1.36 per 
acre and Webster Parish got $1.03 per acre, 
whereas comparable nearby land, privately 
owned, paid a tax of 21 cents per acre in 
Webster and 16 cents per acre in Claiborne. 

One other figure concerning these two 
projects and I will leave with you conclu- 
sive proof that we can afford to cover every 
slope and hillside In the entire South with 
growing pines and at the same time be help- 
ing nature recover her balance and again to 
function in a manner that will assure us of 
productive soil and a bountiful water supply. 

Under 5 years of management by the Lou- 
isiana Soil Conservation Service, those 2 
tracts of submarginal land have produced, 
chiefly from trees, a total revenue of $616,- 
571. And that timber is increasing in pro- 
duction as the years pass on and the land 
on which it grows is regaining its fertility. 
The cost of this management has been nom- 
inal. Mother Nature has been the boss and 
the conservation boys have listened atten- 
tively to her. 

To January 1, 1953, 6 soil conservation dis- 
tricts have been organized within the area 
that I represent, consisting of a total of 
6,626,900 acres and representing 31,461 farms. 
There is much of which I could boast con- 
cerning the achievements of the soil conser- 
vation as applied in the fourth Louisiana 
congressional district. I would like to point 
out to you the democratic manner in which 
districts are formed and operated and how 
the farmers themselves take the initiative 
and assume the obligations. There is much 
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to say about the practices as applied to con- 
tour farming, strip cropping, terraces, cover 
cropping, et cetera, but I am restricting my 
discussion to those practices of soil erosion 
which more directly concern the future 
water use and resources. 

Our land and water resources are the very 
foundation of our fabulous industrial and 
agricultural strength. They are the princi- 
pal source of our wealth. Our great cities, 
with all their complex activities, are de- 
pendent directly on these resources. Ours 
is the highest standard of living on earth 
and it has been built largely on the abun- 
dance and fruitfulness of our land and water. 

You may think it strange that I am ap- 
prehensive of our general neglect of water 
resources, particularly since Louisiana has 
an annual rainfall of upwards of 50 inches. 
Millions of acre-inches of water pass daily 
down our bayous and rivers, and yet I re- 
joice to find in the last annual report of ac- 
tivities in the fourth congressional district 
such items as: 


Acres 
Pasture improvement -...------.--- 393, 035 
Seeding of pastures__.....------ 4. 245, 961 
Woodland management -_--------- 255. 421 
ree uhnting ss Sete 41, 030 


Such items reassure me that some day in 
the future we will have trees growing on 
every acre of land that is not needed for in- 
tensive cultivation of crops. Trees covering 
our slopes and hillsides mean better soil and 
more abundance of pure water. 

Time does not permit me to pay deserved 
tribute to the Agricultural Extension De- 
partment and the Louisiana Forestry Com- 
mission in their efforts to augment the gen- 
eral plan of growing forests for the protec- 
tion of soil and the prevention of a future 
water famine. 

Such a project does not entail the expend- 
iture of a large sum of money. - Protection 
from fire is the most expensive item in the 
program, which means that someone must 
be assigned the task of protecting nature 
against the carelessness and indifference of 
man. 

Let’s give nature a chance to restore the 
balance which we have so ruthlessly dis- 
turbed. 

However, in fairness to “Pessimistic Pete” 
let me admit that the schedule a farmer 
must follow is not fixed by himself. It is 
largely determined by the weather and other 
conditions that are beyond his control. 
When the farmer plows, seeds his acres,- or 
harvests his crops, he is forced to operate in 
accordance with the whims and vagaries of 
nature. 

Farmers are no longer independent of 
other phases of economy. There was a time 
when young men chose to be farmers be- 
cause that life assured them of almost per- 
fect aloofness from all other activities. 
They could act independently of the towns 
and cities. But this is no longer true. 
Farming has become a part of the fabric of 
our total economy. Tractors, motor trucks, 
combines, hay balers, and other mechanical 
equipment are necessary and make farmers 
dependent upon the factories who have built 
for them 4 million tractors, 4 million auto- 
mobiles, and 2 million trucks, all of which 
use fuel and lubricating oil that help force 
farmers into the lifeline of trade and make 
them dependent upon many industrial en- 
terprises. 

Mechanizing the farm has not only 
brought the farmer into closer contact with 
industry, but it has changed his manner and 
standard of living. And it has also reduced 
his ranks, that is numerically. 

Total agricultural production of the 
United States was harvested in 1952 with a 
half-million fewer workers than were used 
in 1950. Yet the harvest was approximately 
equal to the high records reached in 1948 
and 1949. In other words, a half million 
fewer workers were needed in 1952 to harvest 
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bigger production than was had 2 years 
previously. 

The use of mechanical devices and the 
utilization of gasoline and electric power 
have combined to change the economic status 
of the farm family. The availability of elec- 
tric power has done more to raise the living 
standard of rural people than any other 
innovation within my memory. Of the ap- 
proximately 5 million farms in the United 
States, nearly half of them now depend upon 
electric power. 

Who made this power available to rural 
people? 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was established by Executive order on May 
11, 1935. The following year an act of Con- 
gress was passed which gave REA permanent 
status and authorized a 10-year lending pro- 
gram. In 1944 this authority was extended 
indefinitely, leaving to Congress the author- 
ity to determine each year the amount of 
funds REA may lend. 

The basic policy of REA is to render “cer- 
tain technical advice and assistance to its 
borrowers * * * and to assist rural people 
in doing things which they cannot do for 
themselves.” The plan of the REA is democ- 
racy at its best. It provides credit for rural 
familHes who want to help themselves and 
furnishes technica] guidance when needed. 
“Each borrower is an entirely independent 
corporate body, locally owned and controlled, 
and existing pursuant to applicable State 
laws, and each such borrower is itself re- 
sponsible for the management of its own 
affairs, proper and successful construction 
and operation of its own system, and the 
repayment of the REA loan.” 

REA itself operates no rural-eleetric facili- 
ties, and its program involves no grants or 
subsidies. Its loans are paid out of the oper- 
ating revenues of the locally owned and 
locally managed co-op organization. 

The rural people of Louisiana have availed 
themselves of the opportunities offered by 
the REA. As of June 8, 1953, there are in 
that comparatively small land-area State 
12,812 subscribers represented by 10 co-op 
organizations that have borrowed a total of 
$4,610,000 with which to construct many 
miles of powerlines. 

These powerlines are a network of security. 
They relieve the mind and the body of many 
vexing and fatiguing problems and tasks. 
They pump water and keep it flowing through 
the home; they cook food, wash clothes and 
dishes; they milk cows and supply lights to 
the home and the barn; they provide com- 
munications with the doctor, with neighbors, 
and markets. Those lines are there because 
rural people put them there through their 
own initiative and labor, with assistance 
from an enlightened Government. 

In October of 1949 the REA was authorized 
to make loans to local telephone co-ops for 
the purpose of constructing and operating 
telephone facilities. As an interest rate of 
2 percent, loans totaling $106 million have 
been approved for borrowers from the differ- 
ent States of the Union. 

It is important to note that commercial 
utilities companieg supplied, last year, about 
54 percent of the power used by rural con- 
sumers. However, in addition to the power 
purchased during the fiscal year 1952, REA 
borrowers used 649 million kilowatt-hours 
generated in their own plants. 

Science has spread to the farms and the 
intelligent use of it has brought about many 
changes during the past century. Perhaps 
the rural family is again taking a prominent 
Place in the social, political, and economic 
life of the Nation. 

When this country was young, the farmer— 
particularly the planter of the South—en- 
joyed the highest standards of living Amer- 
ican society had experienced. The Civil War, 
followed by discriminating legislation, such 
as differential freight rates and high tariff 
on manufactured imports, completely re- 
versed the situation and the rural agricul- 
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tural South became, in the words of the late 
President Roosevelt, “the Nations No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem.” 

Through such subsidies a vast discrepancy 
developed between prices the farmer had to 
pay for what he bought and the prices ob- 
tained for what he produced, and out of this 
unbalanced economy there emerged legisla- 
tion that sought to remedy the situation. 
Agriculture had at last become a basic in- 
dustry, closely meshed into our complex sys- 
tem of economy. Industry, labor, and agri- 
culture became dependent one upon the 
other. Farmers demanded and deserved full- 
parity prices for farm products and parity 
income for farm people. It is true that this 
objective cannot be obtained by Government 
programs alone, nevertheless, the farmer 
needs some protection against changing in- 
ternational relationships which quickly af- 
fect prices of farm products, over which he 
has no control. 

Earlier in this talk I called attention to 
the fact that the schedule a farmer must fol- 
low is not fixed by himself. It is largely 
determined by the weather and other con- 
ditions that are beyond his control. When 
the farmer plows, seeds his acres, or harvests 
his crops, he is forced to operate in accord- 
ance with the whims and vagaries of nature. 

Everyone who is interested in agriculture 
or who speaks or writes about farm families 
and rural people should make some effort to 
comprehend the word “parity.” I particu- 
larly commend to certain city newspaper 
columnists the following definition of the 
very much misunderstood word: 

“The parity of an agricultural commodity, 
generally speaking, is the price which will 
give the commodity the same purchasing 
power as it had during a given base period in 
terms of (1) prices of commodities farmers 
buy, (2) interest on mortgage indebtedness, 
(3) taxes on farm real estate, and (4) for 
most commodities, wage rates for hired farm 
labor. 

“The parity price of an individual farm 
commodity, in other words, is a standard 
for measuring the purchasing power of that 
commodity in relation to prices of goods and 
services during a definite base period.” 


Through the influence and direction of 
the USDA the southern farmer has been 
getting away from the so-called one-crop 
system and turning much of his acreage into 
pastures. As a consequence, the dairying 
and beef cattle industries have expanded 
while cotton production has decreased. 
During this same period of time cotton pro- 
duction has increased in some of the far- 
Western States. Sufficient time has not 
elapsed to determine that the South should 
sacrifice her traditional superiority in cot- 
ton culture in favor of animal husbandry, 
nor have those Western States had ample 
time to assure them that they should plow 
up their pastures and plant them in cotton. 
For better or for worse, the South has been 
far more than a century and a half the 
throne of Old King Cotton. And the pre- 
vailing economy of 150 years cannot be 
shifted abruptly without deplorable conse- 
quences. ° 

There are many phases of agriculture 
which I would like to discuss, such as re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, trade expansion 
with foreign countries, foreign agricultural 
service and technical assistance, all of which 
are important factors in our national econ- 
omy and of particular interest to rural peo- 
ple. However, I must acknowledge that no 
one could completely cover, in less than a 
book-length treatise, all the “Problems and 
Progress in Agriculture.” 

Even so, I consider it a duty, as well as 
a privilege, to express my high regard for 
work done by the Animal Husbandry Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Animal Industry. I 
am amazed at the network service provided 
farmers by these divisions of the USDA, 


reaching down through their affiliates to the 
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State livestock sanitary boards. May I cite 
only one example of accomplishment? 

Five years ago that dreaded animal plague 
known as foot-and-mouth disease had 
spread over an area of nearly 260,000 square 
miles. Farmers in my section were alarmed. 
In fact, there was danger to the cattle of the 
entire Nation. To wipe out this scourge, it 
was necessary to kill almost a million cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and goats. Vaccination was ad- 
ministered to more than 60 million animals. 
These agricultural agencies of the United 
States were forced to spend about $123 mil- 
lion to carry out our part of the program in 
conjunction with Mexico, but that money 
was spent wisely and effectively. 

We hear some growling about the tremen- 
dous sums that the National and State Gov- 
ernments spend on agriculture. But we 
haven’t seen that man, woman, or child who 
wants to stop eating, wearing clothes, living 
in houses, and covering their feet with shoes. 
We haven't talked to a single historian who 
refused to admit that we won two world wars 
largely because we outproduced the enemy, 
nor have we talked to one who refuses to ad- 
mit that our ability to grow food and cloth- 
ing and to produce materials of war is our 
greatest deterrent against attack by the 
Communists. We haven’t seen that person 
who isn’t grateful to farmers for what they 
did during the last World War. Remember, 
farmers were called upon to do the impos- 
sible. And they did. They actually produced 
four times the amount of commodities called 
upon to produce. 

But with our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, how far away is that fatal day when our 
soil can no longer produce enough food, 
clothing, shelter, and water to sustain the 
people? How long before we reach the satu- 
ration point? Will it be a century from now, 
or will it be 80 years, or only 50 years from 
now? 

Shouldn’t we of this generation open our 
eyes and watch the jaws of the stupendous 
pincers steadily closing? Those jaws are 
someday going to squeeze the very life out of 
us if we don’t begin right now making plans 
to avoid that catastrophe. 

Shouldn’t we open our eyes and see the 
terrible threat to our economic safety that is 
so evident in the rapid increase of population 
and so obvious in our diminution of water 
and land resources? 

What countries are always the source of 
unrest? The pages of history unmistakably 
answer that question. Wars are started by 
and in those nations where populations have 
grown beyond the ability of land and water 
resources adequately to sustain them. 

Where is communism flourishing today? 
In what lands has that evil doctrine taken 
root? The answer is: 

In those parts of Asia and Europe where 1 
acre of land is required to support 80 people. 
That’s the answer, fellow Americans. 


With our natural increase in population, 
plus our far too liberal laws that haphazardly 
govern immigration, how many years before 
every acre of our soil will be called upon to 
furnish 80 people with food, water, clothing, 
and shelter? 


And yet there is demand from some quar- 
ters that we increase the immigration quotas 
during the next 2 years by admitting an addi- 
tional thousands of Europeans. This de- 
mand is supported largely by tear-jerking 
stories. 


The people of my district are sick and tired 
of tax burdens for the purpose of supplying 
peoples of foreign countries who thank us 
by a kick in the teeth. The people of my 
district don’t want those huge quotas of 
aliens here to hasten the fatal day when 
our soil may no longer be able to sustain the 
population. Why should we be continually 
called upon to give, give, give and keep on 
giving to sustain some of them at home and 
at the same time called upon to bring great 
numbers of them to the United States to 
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hasten the day when our land can no longer 
sustain the people? 

In my opinion, immigration agreements 
with each country should be on an exchange 
basis, reciprocal in number. Example: We 
accept a thousand people from Shang-ri-la 
if there are a thousand Americans who want 
to go to Shang-ri-la. 

. I shed no tears with those who misinter- 

pret Cain’s question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Abel had disappeared under sus- 
picious circumstances and when Cain was 
asked, “Where is Abel thy brother?” the killer 
replied, “I know not: Am I my brother's 
keeper?” 

And the murderer’s sentence was pro- 
nounced in these words, “When thou tillest 
the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto 
thee her strength; a fugitive and vagabond 
shalt thou be in the earth.” 

I don’t find in this Biblical story any sug- 
gestion that we Americans should be classed 
as murderers among nations. I see no sug- 
gestion that we should run the risk of de- 
stroying our economy in order that we sus- 
tain peoples of the world in their own 
kitchens until they decide they’d fare better 
by coming to ours. It is shameful to distort 
the meaning of Biblical phrases in order to 
play upon human emotions. 

These grave problems, which I have stated 
very simply, are being seriously pondered by 
the cotton farmers along the fertile Red 
River Delta and by the dairymen and caittle- 
men of the same area, as well as by the hill 
farmers who are wisely turning most of their 
land into the growing of grass and trees. 

The fathers and grandfathers of these hill 
farmers were accused of the crime of deplet- 
ing the soil by unsound farming. They were 
charged with inviting erosion. I seriously 
doubt their guilt. I think their only offense 
against the general economy was the selling 
of their timber for a mere pittance of what 
it was worth. It may not be unjust to accuse 
them of being accessories to the fact, because 
they permitted their slopes and hillsides to 
become denuded and made barren of trees. 

This being the 20th anniversary of the 
soil-saving demonstration that was begun in 
the 4th Congressional District of Louisiana, 
I ask for the privilege of congratulating those 
people and saying to them that if it is true 
that each generation merely has the right 
of trusteeship over our natural resources, 
then they, the farmers, have demonstrated 
beyond peradventure that the precious treas- 
ures of this country are in trustworthy 
hands. 





Let’s Help Our Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of bringing to the House the mutual 
security bill, I believe it important that 
every Member read the following item 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of May 31, 1956: 


PAKISTAN NEED FOR UNITED STATES AID 
STRESSED 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


Continuation of approximately the cur- 
rent level of American economic aid to Paki- 
stan over the next 4 years should make pos- 
sible the success of that nation’s current 5- 
year development plan. 

Pakistan Ambassador Mohammed Ali gave 
that estimate this week during a discussion 
with newsmen of the plan for the period end- 
ing March 31, 1960. 
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The aim is to increase Pakistan’s national 
income by some 20 percent gross or about 
121% percent when allowing for a 1.5 percent 
annual population increase. Present popu- 
jJation is around 80 to 82 million. 

Main goals of the plan, which tends to 
emphasize agriculture over industry, are to 
increase foreign exchange earnings, create 2 
million new jobs, raise food grain output by 
13 percent, extend the village development 
program, irrigate 3 million acres of new land 
and make other irrigation improvements, 
add 580,000 kilowatts of electric power, build 
250,000 new housing units, boost hospital 
beds from 23,000 to 32,000, add 3,000 post 
offices as well as 35,000 new telephone con- 
nections. 

The Ambassador declared that Pakistan 
“cannot keep up its heavy military expendi- 
tures” as a member of both the Baghdad and 
SEATO defense pacts “unless we can build 
up our economy with help from those for- 
eign nations which believe in the same 
things we do.” 

Currently, American aid is running at 
about $145 million a year, he said, other than 
purely defense aid but including surplus 
agricultural exports and other nondevelop- 
mental help. From the Colombo plan na- 
tions Pakistan is obtaining about $25 to $30 
million a year while World Bank loans the 
past 2 years have averaged about $20 mil- 
lion annually. 

Pakistan estimates that its 5-year plan 
will cost $2,436,000,000 in all with a gap of 
$882 million which can only be met by for- 
eign help. Allowing $84 million anticipated 
from private foreign investment, the other 
$798 million is hoped for from the United 
States, the Colombo plan and the World 
Bank with perhaps some additional loans 
through the newly created International 
Finance Corporation, 

Mohammed Ali said that it is Pakistan’s 
hope “to stand on our own feet for the most 
part at the end of the plan.” 





Washington Lithographer Perfects Zinc 
Plate Process for Making Fine Prints 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Sunday Star 
magazine of May 6, 1956, reported that a 
young Washington, D. C., lithographer 
has developed a zinc plate process for 
making fine prints. His results prove 
that stone is not the only satisfactory 
vehicle for lithographs. The ancient 
process of using a heavy stone for print- 
ing lithographs was felt to be cumber- 
some by Jack Perlmutter, a Federal em- 
ployee who works at the Navy’s Hydro- 
graphic Office in Washington as a lithog- 
rapher, so he experimented with light 
zinc plates. 

As is usually the case with those who 
break new paths, Mr. Perlmutter was 
warned that “you’ll never get the same 
effects. You can’t beat the old tried- 
and-true method.” «And, as is usual, 
also, this inventive young man worked 
nights, sometimes until the small hours, 
perfecting his process. The reward for 
his persistence is that today his litho- 
graphs are in the permanent collections 
of our finest museums, including New 
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York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Philadelphia Museum, the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

Her husband’s consuming interest in 
lithography aroused her own interest to 
such an extent that Mrs. Perlmutter, 
who is also a painter in addition to her 
full-time job as mother to two lively 
daughters, studied intensively to become 
a professional lithographer herself. 

In addition to his other activities, Mr. 
Perlmutter helped establish an adult ed- 
ucation art center at District Teachers 
College where he teaches a class in paint- 
ing. With his usual drive he also helped 
establish an art gallery at the college for 
firsthand study by the students. 


The article describing Mr. Perlmut- 
ter’s work was written by Mrs. Joyce 
Field, able president of the Society of 
Washington Artists. The Society of 
Washington Artists is one of the more 
important cultural organizations in the 
Nation’s Capital, and its members 
through the years have worked hard to 
make the Federal City a cultural center. 
The article from the Washington Star 
follows: 

PROLIFIC PERLMUTTERS 
(By Joyce Field) 

Step into the Perlmutter household and 
you are immediately lost in a bewildering 
maze of easels, canvases, lithographs, paints, 
zinc plates, brushes, and frames of every 
size and shape. And the wet paint: warn- 
ings in the.living room do not pertain to a 
freshly decorated wall or varnished trim, but 
to the new art creation lying on the couch 
or perched on an easy chair. The home of 
Jack and Norma Perlmutter, 3826 Halley Ter- 
race SE., is not so much a dwelling to live in 
as a haven to work in. 

During the day, Mr. Perlmutter is em- 
ployed at the Navy’s Hydrographic Office as 
a@ lithographer. Evenings, he is always at 
his easel or drawing board. Three years ago, 
he joined a new project at District Teachers 
College: An adult education art center where 
he teaches a class in painting. His vibrant 
enthusiasm is caught by his students and 
reflected in their work. With his usual drive, 
he has helped establish an art gallery at the 
college for professional art exhibits and first- 
hand study for the student. 

Any art lover, student or ordinary layman 
who just knows what he likes has undoubt- 
edly seen and probably admired a Perlmutter 
painting or lithograph. For Perlmutters 
have hung in every art gallery in Washing- 
ton, in theater lobbies, and at art fairs. And 
the Perlmutter reputation has spread beyond 
the Nation’s Capital, so that today Mr. Perl- 
mutter is represented by the Kennedy Gal- 
leries and the Contemporariés in New York. 
Any artist who has struggled for recognition 
knows what it means to win New York 
approval. ~ ; 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art will hold a 
one-man show of Mr. Perlmutter’s paintings 
and lithographs June 2 through Septem- 
ber 30. ; 

Norma Perlmutter is a painter in her own 
right, and has exhibited extensively in Wash- 
ington. She signs her work with her maiden 
name, Mazo. Her husband’s ardor for lithog- 
raphy aroused her interest to such a degree 
that she studied intensively to become a 
professional lithographer herself. Yet, de- 
spite this beehive of activity, she has man- 
aged to bring up a pair of daughters, Ellen 
and@ Judy, aged 8 and 11. 

Even in their rare social evenings, the Perl- 
mutters will expound on their favorite sub- 
ject, color lithography. 

“I’m opposed to ‘mail-order lithography’,” 
Jack will tell you, “where the artists do the 
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drawings but send them out to be printed. 
I believe that printing can be just as creative 
as the drawing.” 

But the ancient process of using a heavy 
stone for printing the lithographs was too 
cumbersome for Jack, so he experimented 
with light zinc plates. 

“You'll never get the same effects,” he was 
warned. “You can’t beat the old tried-and- 
true method.” 

But Jack worked nights, sometimes until 
the small hours, perfecting his process. And 
the reward for his persistence is that today 
Perlmutter lithographs are in the permanent 
collections of our finest museums, including 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Philadelphia Museum, Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh, the Library of Congress, and the 
Corcoran. His paintings locally are in the 
Phillips Collection, Howard University, and 
the Watkins Gallery of American University. 

Most young families long for larger homes, 
equipped with all the ultramodern gadgets 
that make for luxurious living. Jack and 
Norma Perlmutter dream of a larger home, 
too, but only to gain more room for their 
prints and paraphernalia. Those prolific 
Perlmutters have a passion for art, not lux- 
ury. 





The Case of Cain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item, which appeared in the New 
Republic magazine of May 14, 1956, is 
deserving of the attention of our col- 
leagues: 





THE CASE OF CAIN 


A couple of weeks ago this reporter told 
of a rollicking GOP gathering at which the 
President uttered—amidst toy balloons and 
Fourth of July sparklers—lofty statements 
about the “stpreme importance” of the in- 
dividual; the need for “a heart as well as a 
“head” in government and his distress at the 
thought of making citizens serial numbers 
in the files of a Government office. The 
president laid down, in fact, six principles. 

Well, it appears that ex-Senator” Harry 
Cain, Republican, of Washington, now a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, wants the President to put those 
sentiments into execution right inside his 
own administration. Unknown to the Pres- 
ident every one of the six is being violated, 
Cain told a New York audience last week, 
in the Government's present security-risk 
procedure. In 3 years of operation under 
the present procedure, Cain reported, not 
one single spy, traitor, saboteur, or Commu- 
nist has been found in a position of trust. 
The procedure has got rid of some genuine 
“risks,” he agreed, but at the same time it 
has operated so cruelly that hundreds of 
faithful servants have been hounded or 
ruined as “risks.” Furthermore, Cain pro- 
duced the sensational charge that Soviet 
agents are actually fishing among these in- 
nocent vistims who have been made pariahs 
by their Government and who cannot find 
employment. It is worth while to repeat 
here Cain’s story of one case in particular. 

Let us call him X. He joined the Census 
Bureau in 1940. In 1948 he was cited, but 
cleared, in a loyalty action. He was repre- 
sented in his successful defense by Alfred 
Bernstein, counsel of the United Federal 
Workers of America (CIO) of which X was a 
member. He had not known Bernstein be- 
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fore the charges nor seen him after their 
dismissal. 

In February 1955, X was charged again. 
By now he had risen to a post where he had 
access to secret information in a higher Gov- 
ernment agency. Old charges were renewed 
plus a new one—associating with Bernstein, 
his lawyer. Cain said he has reviewed the 
case—sweated over the 525-page file. He is 
convinced of X’s innocence, as are two of 
X’s superiors. But X, a man with a family, 
has been suspended, payless, for 14 months, 
also rejected everywhere for private employ- 
ment because of the cloud on his reputation. 

But now comes the new angle. X des- 
perately advertised for a statistical job at 
any pay, anywhere. A man—calling himself 
“Machoff’—made contact with him. He 
wanted research work done on the United 
States aircraft industry. Our man X was 
suspicious, got in touch with the FBI. 
“Machoff,” according to Cain, turned out to 
be Methiov, connected with the Soviet Em- 
bassy. Melodramatic? Sure. But there is 
another twist. 

On March 7, X sent an affidavit telling the 
Government agency that had suspended him 
all the facts. On April 3 he got the tentative 
notice of his dismissal as a security risk. 

Maybe somebody is hoaxing Cain. Cain 
is an emotional man but a compassionate 
one; he says he has looked into the matter 
thoroughly and believes in X. It is an odd 
fact that the agency which has now fired X 
never asked him a question about the affi- 
davit he submitted although this is now 
over a month ago. Maybe the department 
couldn’t be bothered with current events; 
maybe it was too busy pondering earlier mat- 
ters in X’s life on which the suspension was 
based—events running back to 1941. 

Almost imploringly Cain asks Eisenhower 
to give the situation his personal attention. 
Do those six Eisenhower “principles” uttered 
at the GOP rally about the importance of the 
individual mean anything? Says Cain sadly, 
“He (Eisenhower) does not speak because 
he does not know.” 





GATT and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the position 
of some of our labor leaders on H. R. 5550 
which would provide for United States 
membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation often referred to as 
OTC. 

The endorsement of our trade policies 
by the top leaders of the AFL and CIO 
does not carry the approval of scores of 
the local unions that go to make up 
these major groups. A point in illus- 
tration is an editorial in a recent issue of 
the Standard Times published at New 
Bedford, Mass., that takes these union 
leaders to task for their failure to con- 
sider the unions in small industry while 
favoring a policy of support to union men 
working in mass production industries 
such as steel, automobile and heavy ma- 
chinery. 

I think the editorial, which follows, 
is timely: 
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GATT AND LABOR 


Stanley H. Ruttenberg, research director 
for the AFL-CIO, appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee endorsing ad- 
ministration aims of expanding trade in the 
free world. Specifically, he said his organiza- 
tion felt Congress should approve United 
States membership in the proposed Inter- 
national Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

This suggested agency, known as OTC, 
would administer the 35-nation GATT (Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), which 
has been in operation for 8 years without any 
machinery to police it. A bill proposing 
American membership in OTC now is before 
the House committee; it is one of the most 
controversial measures in the administra- 
tion’s program aimed at Hberalizing trade. 

Mr. Ruttenberg emphasized the possibility 
that the OTC would provide a focal point for 
discussing the relationship of labor standards 
to tariff policy. 

It would appear, however, that all of the 
unions within the organizations Mr. Rutten- 
berg represents, do not agree with the point of 
view which he expressed. One of the most 
outspoken sources of opposition to GATT and 
OTC is the Nationwide Committee of In- 
dustry, Agriculture and Labor on Import-Ex- 
port Policy. This group maintains that GATT 
is assuming more and more power to regulate 
United States tariff and trade, a function 
assigned solely to Congress, in accordance 
with the Constitution. 

Among the members and associates of this 
committee on import-export policy are the 
Seafarers International Union of North Amer- 
ica, American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 
of North America, Atlantic Fishermen's 
Union, International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
of North America, United Wall Paper Crafts- 
men and Workers of North America, Cannery 
Workers Union of the Pacific, Cannery Work- 
ers and Fishermen’s Union, International 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Work- 
ers Union, International Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters, and International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

It would be interesting to know the reac- 
tion of these unions to Mr. Ruttenberg’s de- 
claration of approval of GATT and OTC in 
the name of the AFL-CIO and its members, 
since all of these are included in that cate- 
gory. 





Water and Land Conservation and Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to present a 
brilliant address delivered to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
its 43d annual convention at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on May 
11, 1956. Senator SruartT SYMINGTON, 
former Secretary of the Air Force, pre- 
sents in a most able and constructive 
manner the problems of water utiliza- 
tion throughout the United States and 
gives, as far as I know, for the first time 
his views on what may be the No. 1 
internal problem within our country. 


The speech is as follows: 

I welcome this opportunity to discuss one 
of the Nation’s most urgent problems—the 
conservation and use of our water and land 
resources. 
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History shows that every civilization which 
has risen to world prominence has done so 
only in areas where the soil was fertile; and 
where pure water was abundant. 

It was not by coincidence that man’s first 
cities were built along the fertile banks of 
the Tigris-Euphrates River in Mesopotamia; 
and along the Nile River in Egypt. 

These areas were the “cradles” of early 
civilization. 

It is a historical fact that no nation has 
long maintained a leading world position 
after either its soil or water supply became 
depleted. 

As illustration, Rome was perhaps the 
proudest of all ancient empires. 

But by the second century A. D. that em- 
pire had become so impotent agriculturally 
the historian, Simkovitch, was moved to 
write: 

“Province after province was conquered by 
Rome to feed the growing proletariat * * * 
Latium, Compania, Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, 
Northern Africa, as Roman granaries were 
successively reduced to exhaustion. Aban- 
doned land in Latium and Campania turned 
into swamps; Northern Africa into a desert. 
The forest-clad hills were denuded.” 

In other words, when the Roman Empire 
became_an agricultural parasite, like all 
other parasites, it perished when its sources 
of food became exhausted. 

History’s greatest lesson may be the fact 
adequate water and land are prerequisites 
not only to improved living standards but 
also to national survival. 

When the United States was first settled 
some 350 years ago timber, water, and rich 
soil existed in great abundance. 

But the population grew steadily and the 
consumption of soil products and water 
steadily increased; and therefore shortly after 
the year 1900 we realized that shortages were 
Possible even in America. 

As a result President Theodore Roosevelt 
initiated the Nation’s first conservation 
program. 

Then came World War I with its tremen- 
dous drain on our productive capacity; and 
later the gigantic growth in our industrial 
complex during the 1920’s. 

By the early 1930's the complete exhaustion 
ci our natural land and water resources could 
be foreseen; and so, under the leadership of 
another Roosevelt, our Government under- 
took to carry out the greatest reclamation, 
conservation, and resources development 
program ever conceived in all history. 

Vast tracts of arid desert became areas of 
fertile productivity. Denuded hills were re- 
forested. Deplenished agricultural plains 
were first fertilized and then sown in grass 
and grain. Multiple-purpose reservoirs were 
constructed. 

This was a program to preserve our greatest 
heritage—the soil and water of America. 


With the exception of the air we breathe, 
water is the material most vital to human 
life. It is the largest single controlling factor 
in the growth of population, in the growth of 
industry, and in the growth of agriculture. 

Because we of America were particularly 
blessed with an initial abundance of fresh 
water, we can only blame ourselves for that 
lack of foresight which in turn now forces us 
to face up to this impending water shortage. 


As our population increases we must devote 
ever more attention to the elimination of 
water waste through uncontrolled floods, lack 
of conservtaion practices, and stream pol- 
lution. 

In all probability within 20 years water will 
be the most critical scarcity of all our na- 
tional resources, 


According to the Hoover Commission, in 
1975 water consumption will be 1% times 
greater than it was in 1950, but in 1950 we 
were already’suffering serious water short- 


ages in many areas, a trend that is increasing 
each year. 
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Last fall the chief of the fish and game 
division of the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission warned about this problem, as fol- 
lows: 

“Approximately three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface is water, one-fourth land. I 
contend that the Lord made the earth that 
way because that is the relative importance 
of the two. Regardless of what anyone may 
believe, however, the fact remains that life 
on this earth, in all its forms and facets, has 
developed and must live accordingly. 

“Water is our most important resource. 
The available supply of fresh, pure water is 
an absolute deadline beyond which no com- 
munity, state, or nation can ever go. When 
humanity runs out of clean water everything 
stops—that is the end of the road for man 
and all his activities.” 

The growing domestic, industrial, irriga- 
tion, and power needs for water make im- 
perative the adoption of a national water 
policy which will insure the development of 
our new water supplies. 

To that end the following six steps, some 
now being taken haltingly, some not at all, 
should be followed resolutely: 

There should be a coordinated program of 
flood control, water storage, and power devel- 
opment through the construction of multi- 
ple-purpose reservoirs, wherever feasible, on 
the water arteries of the Nation. 

There should be a cooperative national 
and State program for organization and de- 
velopment of local watershed districts to con- 
trol water runoff at its source. This would 
conserve and preserve a supply of fresh water 
on the land where it falls. 

There should be a strong program of 
stream pollution control. That control 
should embody, first, provisions for interstate 
cooperation in the control and prevention of 
stream pollution; and, second, Federal 
grants-in-aid to towns and cities for the 
construction of sewage treatment plants, 
along with other water purification facilities. 

There should be a cooperative national 
and State program for the reclamation of 
used water by the removal of waste and the 
use of purification processes. 

There should be a cooperative national and 
State program for the development of new 
ground water reservoirs. This would tap the 
presently unavailable underground lakes and 
streams. 

There should be a national research pro- 
gram designed to investigate the possibility 
of inducing rainfall through artificial means, 
the development of a practical method of 
removing salt from sea water, and the de- 
velopment of methods to use fresh water 
substitutes in industrial and agricultural 
production. 

Unless we follow through on a positive pro- 
gram of this type, in the not too distant fu- 
ture we will find ourselves as a Nation in 
the position of the throat-parched ancient 
mariner who cried, “Water, water, every- 
where—but not a drop to drink.” 

Now is also the time to give serious con- 
sideration to the problem of how to conserve 
our native soil, and make it more productive. 

Each year millions of tons of our best soil 
are eroded by rivers and streams. 

Add to this the tons of topsoil eroded by 
the wind of our western plains, and we begin 
to calculate how many acres of agricultural 
productivity are sacrificed each year through 
natural causes alone. 

For many decades, farmers in this country, 
schooled in the tradition of their fathers and 
grandfathers persisted in the raising of the 
same crops on the same soil. As a result, the 
once fertile topsoil has been depleted of its 
regenerative powers; and in many cases each 
year the crop yield becomes less and less. 

Despite this continuing loss and depletion 
of soil, our present agriculture production is 
high—so high that many persons, including 
the Secretary of Agriculture, term it a “crush- 
ing abundance.” 
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Therefore, some people believe this is not 
a popular time to talk about practices that 
will increase rather than decrease our present 
farm production. 

I am not one of those people. 

I believe our present so-called agricultural 
abundance is a temporary economic condi- 
tion. 

By 1975 the population of this country will 
have increased to approximately 193 million 
people. 

For this reason alone we will then consume 
41 percent more food than we did in 1950, a 
record agricultural year. 

To be specific: By 1975 according to the 
report in 1952 of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, we will consume 41 per- 
cent more corn, 42 percent more beef, 23 per- 
cent more wheat, and a total of 25 percent 
of such nonfood agricultural products as wool 
and cotton. 

.As can readily be seen, our present so-called 
crushing abundance will not meet those in- 
creased needs of the future. 

We do have the potential of a substantial 
increase in agricultural production during 
the next 20 years. It is estimated that 
through irrigation, reclamation, and other 
conservation practices, we may be able to 
add some 80 million or 90 million acres to 
our present agricultural land. 

But as stated in the materials policy re- 
port: 

“In years gone by, an increase in farm 
production normally meant an increase in 
acres planted. But new lands for the ex- 
tension of farm frontiers no longer exist. 
Relatively few new acres remain for the 
plow * * *. The bulk of future farm pro- 
duction—for the next 25 years or the next 
100—must come from land already under 
cultivation.” 

Present indications are that by 1975, 
through straining our production potential 
to the utmost, this country will neverthe- 
less want to consume 3 percent more wheat 
than we can produce, 23 percent more fresh 
vegetables, 11 percent more eggs, 7 percent 
more wool, 27 percent more beef, and 30 per- 
cent more pork. 

This is why I say that unless we adopt 
now a program of nationwide soil conser- 
vation, improved farming practices, and ag- 
ricultural research we will be faced with the 
necessity of having to go abroad for more 
and more of our food supply. 

In this connection, the material policy 
report, a great piece of work, predicts that 
by 1975 our agricultural imports will in- 
crease 46 percent, while our agricultural ex- 
ports will decline by about 36 percent. 

In my judgment, therefore, it is impera- 
tive we now begin to explore all ways to 
reclaim land, control erosion, develop bet- 
ter seeds and fertilizers, improve and en- 
courage crop rotation practices; and also 
launch a long-range program of research on 
how to conserve and preserve the soil on 
which every one of us depends for physical 
livelihood. 

During the last war, after our rubber sup- 
ply was almost completely cut off, the scien- 
tists went to work and came up with syn- 
thetic rubber. 

But the big difference in this analogy and 
our impending food shortage is the fact there 
is no substitute for food. No one wants 
energy pills as a substitute for steak. 

In the long run, civilization, as we know 
it could be as seriously threatened by the 
possible future shortage of these resources 
as by the possibility of a hydrogen war. 

In the fields, mines, mountains, and wa- 
ters of the United States and its possessions 
lies much of the opportunity to preserve our 
national security as well as our future pros- 
perity. 

Therefore, let us now take stock of our 
present conservation programs, and adapt 
them to meet the needs of the future. 

It was Daniel Webster who said: 
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“Let us never forget that the cultivation 
of the earth is the most important labor of 
man. When tillage begins, other arts fol- 
low. The farmers, therefore, are the found- 
ers of civilization.” 





Address of Senator Wallace F. Bennett, 
of Utah, at Memorial Day Services, Jef- 
ferson Barracks National Cemetery, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I want to insert in the ConcrRE- 
SIONAL ReEcorp the excellent and most 
appropriate remarks made by Senator 
Wallace F. Bennett, of Utah, at the Me- 
morial Day services held at Jefferson 
Barracks National Cemetery, in St. Louis, 
Mo.: 

We are met here today—in this place of 
peace and beauty—to spend a brief hour in 
contemplation of the meaning and purpose 
of our great country and the parts these 
men have played and we must play in its 
destiny. 

As i sought to prepare myself to partici- 
pate on this occasion, my mind went back 
to the Savior’s profoundly beautiful parable 
of the talents; and there I found a focus for 
my thoughts. 

To us Americans—das to the servants in 
the parable—has been given a great treasure: 
all that can be embraced in the word “Amer- 
ica.” 

Our country is more than the geographic 
area which we inhabit or the material pos- 
sessions we enjoy. From the beginning, it 
has been to its patriotic citizens the symbol 
of their greatest spiritual resources—the 
promise of their dreams for happiness—the 
reward for their devotion. 


Our country has never been just another 
piece of land to those who came to its shores 
out of an older world. To some it was a 
refuge, to others a challenge. To all, it has 
ever been a promise of freedom. And this 
concept of freedom—spiritual before it be- 
came manifest in the form and function of 
government—is the greatest treasure that 
we have, and makes us the richest nation in 
the world. In the symbolism of the parable, 
we are the servants to whom the five talents 
were given. 

Up to date, on the whole, we have used 
this treasure well. In the beginning it was 
little more than a dream, but in 300 years 
we have given it great substance. In the par- 
able, the worthy servant doubled his talents. 
Ours have been multiplied almost to in- 
finity. Inspired by it, each generation has 
made its own sacrifices for the future, so that 
our blessings have grown faster than our 
population, and there is more for each of 
us among the millions than there was to be 
divided among the first few. Certainly, be- 
cause our fathers were faithful over a few 
things, we have been made rulers over many. 


But the parable is never a completed story. 
It is a new challenge to every new Ameri- 
can in every new generation; and before we 
can earn the plaudit of “well done, thou good 
and faithful servant,” we must, in turn, make 
our own contribution to the growth of this 
great treasure. 
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To do so effectively, we must first learn for 
ourselves its true significance. If we lose 
sight of its spiritual foundation, if we fail to 
comprehend the irreplaceable part that free- 
dom has played in its accumulation, we can- 
not use it wisely. Unless we realize that our 
material abundance is the product of our 
spiritual strength, we are in danger of losing 
it all—like the slothful servant. If we 
measure America only in terms of the number 
of gadgets per capita—and preen and boast 
of these—our current contest with the So- 
viets becomes no more than materialistic 
marauding. 

For, because it is a great treasure, it at- 
tracts and infiames the evil motives of evil 
men. Being without understanding of its 
spiritual significance, they seek to seize its 
material values which, in their hands, would 
turn to dust and despair—as it will in ours, 
if we lose our understanding. 

So, how do we best make use of this 
great treasure that has been entrusted to our 
care? 

The first and obvious truth we draw from 
the lesson of the parable is that in a world 
that so desperately needs help to build a 
similar treasure, we cannot save it only for 
ourselves by burying it in isolation. We 
must protect it, of course, against all enemies 
of peace and freedom; but to keep it vital, we 
must share its blessings and expand its 
power, both in our own country and in all 
the world. As a nation, this need should 
ever guide our fundamental policies at home 
and abroad. At home, we work to keep the 
light of liberty alive—abroad, to share its 
blessings and thus justify our stewardship 
as good and faithful servants. 

In the spirit of this concept, President 
Eisenhower is completely right when he re- 
iterates as our continuing objective the ulti- 
mate freedom of the enslaved nations. 

He is profoundly wise when he works 
patiently for peace, because only in an at- 
mosphere of peace can the blessings of liberty 
expand to full flower. 

But he must also be prudent and alert to 
the danger of attack and the need for ade- 
quate defense. Peace and war are always 
literally hanging in the balance; and the 
skillful blending of plans for peace—with 
postures for defense—without letting either 
overturn the other is a task requiring al- 
most superhuman judgment and infinite pa- 
tience and devotion. 

He has demonstrated his broad grasp of 
the scope of the problem and his ability to 
adjust to meet the changing challenge of 
the evil enemy by his proposals to broaden 
the effectiveness of NATO beyond its pres- 
ent limited military emphasis and breathe 
into the alliance the spirit of community in 
the spiritual values of liberty. This is a 
classic example of one means by which we 
can put our American talent to use and thus 
expand its value to the world. 

Another great demonstration of adapta- 
bility has been our more effective use of the 
U. N. Since Eisenhower became President, 
we have ceased our previous passive policy 
by which we expected U. N., by itself, to solve 
all international problems and have used it 
affirmatively as an instrument to expand our 
influence for peace—a forum to explain and 
sell our basic concepts to the world—a chan- 
nel through which our contributions could 
be made. 

And in his recent appointment of Senator 
GrEorGE to serve America abroad, he provides 
a living reminder to the world that Ameri- 
cans of both political parties stand and 
serve together in its great mission to build 
this great treasure by sharing it with all men 
everywhere. 

Perhaps by this time you are asking your- 
selves, “Why talk about this problem here, 
in this place that has been hallowed by the 
presences of these men who gave their lives 
in war and on this day on which we honor 
them?” I know of no place more fitting and 
of no day more appropriate. It was in the 
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furtherance of this great responsibility that 
these men gave their lives. 

The concept of freedom is always in peril. 
Since the beginning of recorded history, most 
men have lived in virtual slavery, under the 
shadow of tyranny, and few men have been 
free. Our own American experience has been 
the longest and strongest flowering of free- 
dom. But its perpetuation will never be 
assumed. The lust for power will never dis- 
appear. And we must always be prepared to 
defend and preserve it, by war if necessary. 

And yet in a way, this is a wise part of 
God’s purpose, because without opposition 
there can be no growth—without challenge, 
no inspiration to overcome. If there were 
no new areas in need of liberty, we might be 
tempted to “bury” liberty like slothful 
servants, and thus lose it. 

As long as the evil challenges the good, it 
will seek to resort to its obvious weapon, 
force; and men will be called to use force 
in liberty’s defense. Of these, some will die 
as these have done, making their life’s con- 
tribution in one sacrifice. Their task has 
been to preserve for the rest of us the op- 
portunity to build. They died to keep the 
door open and the hope alive. Theirs is a 
necessary and honored part in the process of 
peace. 

Their sacrifice deepens our obligation to 
use the opportunity they preserved with 
greater effectiveness and more devoted zeal— 
to keep the light of liberty bright and make 
its blessings more abundant here in America 
so that all men can draw inspiration from 
this source and, working together, we can 
spread both light and blessings ever farther 
in a grouping, starving world. 





Extension of Defense Production Act 


SPEECH 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9852) to extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have asked for this time merely 
to ask a question of the gentleman who 
just spoke, Mr. Mutter. I believe I 
heard the gentleman quote Secretary 
Weeks; where was that testimony? 

Mr. MULTER. I quoted from page 
180 of the hearings before our commit- 
tee on this extension. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Actually, 
standby controls would come under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Flemming, would 
they not? 

Mr. MULTER. No; I do not think so. 
I would say that Mr. Flemming also has 
jurisdiction over the matter, that Mr. 
Flemming as the Director of Defense 
Mobilization should certainly give at- 
tention to this. I can give similar quota- 
tions from’ Dr. Flemming’s testimony, 
at another page of the record. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I would 
be interested in that quotation because 
it is my memory during the testimony 
of Dr. Flemming before our committee, 
that we questioned him at some length 
concerning this matter and the impres- 
sion which I gathered was that the mat- 
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ter had received very serious considera- 
tion and was still under study. 

Mr. MULTER. I will agree that the 
gentleman did tell us that the matter is 
still under study. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. 





The Fault in the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the fault in the armed services 
is not that the top brass in the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy—at the moment pri- 
marily the Army and the Air Force— 
disagree and are arguing publicly as to 
which is the more important in preserv- 
ing our national security; as to which 
should receive a major portion of avail- 
able funds for the development of the 
weapons or equipment which it con- 
siders to be advisable or necessary; as 
to which service should be entrusted 
with the performance of a particular 
function. 

The reason for and the purpose of the 
armed services is to maintain a front 
which will deter any potential enemy 
from attacking us and, in the event it 
fails in that, then to defeat that enemy 
as quickly and with the least possible loss 
of life. 

From the very beginning, individuals 
in the Army and the Navy disagreed as to 
the roles and missions which each was 
best qualified to perform in defense of 
our country. Naturally, when the Air 
Force came of age, the controversy was 
intensified. 

Beyond doubt, the Navy needed car- 
rier-based fighting air equipment to pro- 
tect and make successful its operations. 
This was demonstrated in the last war. 
Experience also demonstrated that the 
ground forces needed air coverage if they 
were to fight successfully. 

One has but to read the history put 
out by the armed services to realize that 
in World War II and in the Korean war 
each service was dependent upon the 
other for successful operation. Unified 
action by all three is necessary if we are 
to survive. 

; It is only natural that patriotic, ambi- 
tious, aggressive individuals in each 
service should, as do experts or special- 
ists in any other human activity, become 
obsessed with the idea that their branch 
of the service is the most important, the 
best qualified to give us effective nation- 
al defense. That isa healthy and desir- 
able situation, for it keeps everyone on 
his toes. It leads to progress and the 
acquisition of the best. 

Nor does any harm result unless one 
branch becomes unfairly, unduly, critical 
of the other. Even then the remedy is 
athand. We have not only Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, but we have a Commander in 
Chief who can, figuratively speaking, 
knock the heads of even the generals 
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together and tell them just how far to go. 

In addition, back of it all, sits the Con- 
gress which, while its individual Mem- 
bers may know very little about what 
each service should do, is supposed to 
possess commonsense and, sitting as a 
jury, decide upon the testimony of the 
experts, not what each branch should do 
in peacetime or in war, but how far the 
country can go in spending money for 
national defense without destroying our 
security through bankruptcy. 

As I see it, the fault in the armed serv- 
ices is that because of the technical 
training of its officers—they get into the 
academies when they are 20 or 21—they 
have never learned, they do not realize 
the efforts which the taxpayers must put 
forth to earn and contribute the dollars 
which the services spend. Hence, mil- 
lions are wasted because of duplication 
in purchasing common items, because of 
the lack of unified effort to keep down 
the cost of overall national defense. 

With 52 percent of the national income 
being spent for national defense—and 
this year we are giving the armed serv- 
ices something like $341 billion, in ad- 
dition to a holdover of some $20 billion— 
the top brass should have impressed upon 
it the realization that we can spend our- 
selves into insecurity as well as becoming 
insecure through lack of preparation. 





Better Late Than Never—Eisenhower 
Belatedly Adopts Proposals on Re- 
search and Development Which Demo- 
cratic Leader John McCormack Urged 
3 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many 
times during this administration we 
Democrats have urged certain actions 
for the security of our country on the 
responsible leaders of the executive de- 
partment. Most of the time we are told 
that we must not disturb the tranquility 
of the people or question the supreme 
wisdom of the general in the White 
House. 

Yet again and again the things we 
have urged have been done—belatedly, 
perhaps halfheartedly—but neverthe- 
less done. One supposes that action is 
better late than never. 

A prime example of these thoughts is 
the decision of the President to ask us 
for new leadership in the field of mili- 
tary research and development. Exactly 
the same thing was urged 3 years ago by 
the majority floor leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
but then he was laughed at and ridi- 
culed by responsible subordinates of the 
President. 

So now, 3 years late, it is an adminis- 
tration proposal—perhaps better late 
than never. 
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Under permission to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I offer a story by John 
Kelso from the Boston Sunday Post: 

(By John Kelso) 


WASHINGTON, May 26.—The facts of life 
in the nuclear age are now reaching the 
higher echelons of the District of Columbia 
and nearby Virginia, it became obvious to- 
day. 

President Eisenhower is urging Congress 
to write legislation aimed at improving re- 
search and development in the Armed 
Forces. 

It was explained that his proposal follows 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, calling for establishing an office of As- 
sistant Secretary for Research and Develop- 
ment in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

When House Majority Leader JoHN W. 
McCormack, of Boston, made much the same 
recommendation in 1953, he could get no 
place with it because of the opposition of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Congressman McCormack even appeared 
before the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee in connection with a bill he introduced 
on March 30 of that year-which would have 
done substantially the same then as Eisen- 
hower wants to do now. 


OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE 


“Without minimizing in the slightest 
manner any activity of our military organi- 
zations,” commented McCormack in his 
testimony, “I think it can be said that, in 
the world of today and of a foreseeable 
future, military research and the results 
thereof is of primary importance. Its value 
cannot be underestimated or undervalued 
with safety for our country. 

“Research is of such importance that the 
very safety and future of our country may 
depend upon the brains and the ability of 
our scientists in the field of basic research 
and in the other vitally important fields of 
research.” 

A reading of that 1953 testimony shows 
that Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
and other GOP chieftains made extremely 
light of the McCormack suggestion. 

It also shows that Congressman McCor- 
mack, who has been around Capitol Hill 28 
years, was fully aware of the tradition-en- 
crusted concepts of warfare prevailing at the 
Pentagon, across the Potomac in this Old 
Dominion. That is why he began his state- 
ment with the words, “Without minimizing 
in the slightest manner any activity of our 
military organizations.” 

He knew that cavalrymen hated to give 
up steeds for Patton tanks, that admirals 
of wooden ships and iron men paled at the 
thought of abandoning tree-born craft, and 
that all of the left-face, right-face martinets 
have stubbornly refused to believe in any- 
thing more advanced in the sphere of elec- 
tronics than the TV set in the bar—at the 
Officers’ club. 

At any rate, it is clear that McCormack 
did his level best, with no thought of po- 
litical concern, to force the Defense Depart- 
ment to get on the right track. 

The currently sizzling row at the Pentagon, 
it was emphasized, has at its roots a failure 
to cope with the problems being brought 
about by great technological advances. 

The world’s biggest office building, it was 
emphasized further, is still seething this 
weekend with discontent. The brass hats 
are at sixes and sevens and fighting with 
each other as some of them continue to 
grumble ominously about brush fires. 

McCormack and others hope that they 
will soon get squared away to face the real- 
ities of a military future of A- and H-bombs, 
the intercontinental balistics missile, and the 
satellite. 

One way to do it, it was stated, would be 
to push through the Eisenhower proposal 
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which was advocated by McCormack 3 years 
ago. 

In a somewhat similar connection Congress 
is expected to pass this session a bill which 
would remove one of the roadblocks between 
the private utility industry and a new source 
of electric power—that generated by atomic 
reactors. 

The roadblock is insurance. “We feel that 
solution of the insurance problem will elim- 
inate the only absolute roadblock to our pro- 
gram,” testified William Webster, president 
of the Yankee Atomic Electric Co. 

Webster’s company proposes to construct 
a demonstration nuclear powerplant in 
Rowe in western Massachusetts. The power 
output will be sold to 12 New England utili- 
ties which are Yankee’s sole stockholders and 
are responsible for the supply of approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the electrical needs of 
the New England area. 

“The insurance problem has been a matter 
of major concern to us from the outset,” 
Webster told the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. “Thus far we have 
gone ahead with our plans without waiting 
for a complete solution of this problem, in 
the confidence that it could and would be 
solved by the time we were ready to com- 
mence major construction.” 


GIGANTIC RISKS 


Insurance men do not feel able at the 
present time to commit themselves to the 
gigantic risks the new industry thinks it 
has to have covered. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has esti- 
mated that an industrial atomic catastrophe 
could cause $200 million in damages to hu- 
man beings and property. But the damage 
potential may be $500 million or even $1 
billion. 

The present thinking within the Joint com- 
mittee is that the Government will be forced 
to underwrite part of the coverage on atomic 
plants—possibly anything more than $65 
million per accident. 

The private insurance industry has indt- 
cated it will be able to provide a pool that 
can underwrite risks up to $65 million for 
for each accident. Nobody knows now what 
the premium rates might be. 

Also testifying before the committee was 
H. W. Yount, vice president of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. He recently returned 
from London where he sought additional 
funds to put into the proposed atomic insur- 
ance pool. 

Yount stressed that the risks involved in 
such an insurance program are larger than 
anything ever before advanced. The biggest 
single policies presently outstanding, and 
which are few in number, he noted, are $10 
million to $15 million. 

The highly articulate Boston insurance ex- 
ecutive observed that most insurance men 
and laymen know little about atomic reac- 
tors. They still think of an atomic reactor 
as a potential bomb, which it is not, he 
stated. 

“We hope,” Webster declared at one point, 
“that more specific information as to the 
cost of private insurance will be available in 
the future—the atomic future.” 





The Late William T. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of Representative WiLLiam T. 
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GRANAHAN I, as a new Member of Con- 
gress, lost a good friend and wise coun- 
selor. 

It was not my privilege to know BILL 
GRANAHAN well until I came to this body 
on January 3, 1955. His warm friend- 
ship and wise advice was very helpful to 
me in my efforts to understand the work- 
ings of the House of Representatives. 

I had known him well by reputation 
as a political fighter of the highest ideals, 
a man constantly devoted to the welfare 
of the people he represented. 

I deeply regret the loss of a fine col- 
league. His voice will be missed in his 
State and in this body. 

To his wife and family I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 





A Tribute to James T. Hixson, Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Saturday, June 2, 1956, the former 
students of James T. Hixson, for over 50 
years a teacher, principal, and leader in 
the field of secondary education, pre- 
sented to the Webster Groves, Mo., 
School District a portrait of Mr. Hixson 
which is to be hung in the new James T. 
Hixson Junior High School. On the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of this portrait 
I had the following remarks to make: 

Many people talk about the need of more 
people with talent and the spirit of self- 
dedication in the field of primary and sec- 
ondary education. I am satisfied that one 
way of assisting in bringing about that end 
is to honor those people who have spent 
their lives furthering good primary and sec- 
ondary education. 

From time to time the busy society of to- 
day pauses to evaluate the lives of its com- 
ponent parts, the men and women who go 
to make it up.. We pay tribute with our lips 
and our passing thoughts to those who have 
entered the service professions; but this has 
not been sufficient to bring enough persons 
into the pursuit of such dedicated living. 

Fortunately, our society has adjusted itself 
s0 that many of the service professions bring 
with them monetary returns as well as, occa- 
sionally, fame. We do not need to pause to 
discuss these more fortunate of the service 
professions, they have their obvious rewards. 

We do need to start paying more deliberate 
attention to those service professions which 
remain largely unheralded, if we are to con- 
tinue to attract to them the number of 
men and women our society needs. Not the 
least of these unheralded professions is that 
of education; and in the field of education 
an area that most lacks proper public ac- 
claim is primary and secondary education. 

Today the higher institutions of learning, 
through their spokesmen, are proclaiming 
an easily perceived truth that by and large 
our secondary school systems throughout 
the Nation are not turning out the caliber 
graduate that the higher institutions of 
learning must count upon. This indicates 
the need for more persons to dedicate their 
talents and lives to the problems of sec- 
ondary education. 

We in Webster Groves are blessed by hav- 
ing the highest caliber primary and second- 
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ary school products. This has not come 
about by chance. It comes from the dedi- 
cated work of men and women like the man 
we are honoring today. 

All assembled know personally the great, 
fine, and silent work performed by James 
T. Hixson in behalf of education in our 
community, because he was our teacher and 
our principal. Not all of us may be aware 
of the influence that this work has had upon 
education throughout our land and yet this, 
too, is so. 

In a sense we honor ourselves here today 
by following our natural inclinations to 
honor this distinguished educator. This 
fine building dedicated to publc education 
appropriately bears the name of a great 
educator, James T. Hinson. We his former 
students now give to the Webster Groves 
Board of Education a portrait of this man 
to be placed in this building so that all 
may know and come to recognize the face 
of the man who personally gave to us so 
much. The qualities of a great educator 
are not limited to the fields of scholastic 
abilities; they also must encompass those 
that go toward making daily living among 
people a pleasant experience. James T. 
Hixson’s scholarship is matched by his 
humanity, his friendliness, his good Chris- 
tian character. His is a life to be emulated. 
It will be an inspiration to the thousands of 
students who will go through the corridors 
of this beautiful new junior high school 
to see the portrait of a man who gave so 
much to the education of the children of 
this country. It is fitting that honor should 
come to him while he is still with us. 





Extension of Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 4, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 

House on the State of the Union had under 

consideration the bill (H. R. 9852) to extend 

the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, in explanation of this amendment, 
may I say the committee amendment to 
the bill merely makes the disclosure pro- 
visions, which are applicable under pres- 
ent law to those serving without com- 
pensation, also applicable to those who 
come into the Executive Reserve. The 
amendment which I have offered, and 
which I believe has been agreed to, would 
withdraw the provision which would re- 
quire members of the Executive Reserve 
to report every 6 months. The feeling, 
at least on my part, and the reason I 
went along with the committee amend- 
ment, is that it is our job to preserve the 
integrity of the reputation of those who 
are in Government, and if there is a chal- 
lenge of their integrity which can be met 
easily, I see no reason against it. There- 
fore, since the disclosure of one’s hold- 
ings is such an easy step, I thought this 
could be gone along with and would not 
keep men out of the Executive Reserve. 
However, after the amendment was 
adopted, we noticed that under the lan- 
guage, members of the Reserve would be 
required to file changes in their holdings 
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every 6 months regardless of whether 
they were in Washington and regardless 
of whether they had any connection with 
Government business at that time except 
for a membership in the Executive Re- 
serve. This amendment would withdraw 
that requirement and not make it neces- 
sary for members of the Reserve to re- 
port unless they were serving as men 
without compensation in Government. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I gladly 
yield, sir. 

Mr. SPENCE. The Executive Reserve 
have no employment. They are those 
who it is anticipated might be employed. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. They mere- 
ly agree that in time of emergency they 
will serve in a certain job. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think they 
ought to have to disclose what they have 
every time they visit the agency, and I 
am for the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank the 
gentleman. Therefore, I gather the gen- 
tleman would support this amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. I said I was in favor of 
it and I will support the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield ? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield. 

Mr.GROSS. Well, is this is a training 
program or a visiting program, or what is 
it? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The Exec- 
utive Reserve is a training program simi- 
lar to that of Reserve officers, for those 
who are willing ahead of time to aceept 
responsibility within Government should 
an emergency develop which would re- 
quire their services. They come to 
Washington, or some other point desig- 
nated, for approximately 2 weeks, al- 
though the time is not specifically desig- 
nated, for orientation and reorientation 
in the department in the service that 
they would give to the Government. 

Mr. GROSS. The chairman of the 
committee refers to it as a sort of a cas- 
ual thing, a meeting at which they do 
little more than visit. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. That is 
certainly not my understanding. I think 
I can compare it to the mobilization 
tables of a National Guard Division. If 
one takes it down to the company level, in 
times of peace you have certain officer al- 
lotments, but the men are chosen to fill 
other officer jobs in case of mobilization, 
and the troop strength is increased. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me how many there are in this reserve 
training program? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I regret I 
do not have those figures, but the Execu- 
tive Reserve is at present under forma- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Am Itoinfer that 
in this particular status they have noth- 
ing to do with policy? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. It is my 
understanding that they do not have 
anything to do with policy. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. There is a table in 
the hearings on this bill indicating the 
number of WOC’s who have actually 
served up to the present time in various 
capacities. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. If I might 
interrupt, this is no indication of their 
status in the Reserves. 

Mr. MULTER. No, but I was about to 
say, if you look at that table you can get 
a fair idea of the number of men who 
must be trained for the full mobilization, 
because we will certainly need more men 
than they have already serving in these 
various capacities. It is fair to assume 
we are training as many as we are now 
using. I might suggest that Dr. Flem- 
ing testified that the Department recog- 
nized we should not put these trainees 
under the same or similar restrictions as 
those of the WOC, and the President had 
issue an Executive order under which he 
issued regulations which had _ to 
apply—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MULTER) Mr. OLIVER P. 
BoLtTon was recognized for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MULTER. Dr. Fleming indicated 
he had already issued a regulation or 
directive covering the trainees, and when 
asked a question, at page 61 of the hear- 
ings, he said he would have no objection 
to the Executive order being written into 
law. That is what we tried to do by the 
committee amendment, but, as the gen- 
tleman indicated, the committee amend- 
ment goes a little too far. The gentle- 
man’s amendment to the committee 
amendment will take care of that situa- 
tion, and with the committee amend- 
ment as amended by the gentleman’s 
amendment, I think then we will have 
the protection we need as against WOC 
and trainees so that nobody can com- 
plain. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield. 

Mr. TALLE. I want to say in sup- 
port of what the gentleman from Ohio 


said in reply to the question of the ma-* 


jority leader that it was stated repeat- 
edly at the hearings that the trainees, 
that is, the Executive Reserve, have 
nothing to do with policy. } 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Gladly. 

Mr. BEAMER. I take it the gentle- 
man’s amendment and the committee’s 
amendment were offered in an effort to 
protect the so-called WOC. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Actually it 
has no reference to the WOC, sir; it 
refers purely to men who will agree to 
serve within the Executive Reserve. 

The committee amendment extends to 
the men who agree to serve in the Ex- 
ecutive Reserve the same requirements 
of reporting the companies in which they 
own holdings as do WOC’s. 

This amendment which I am discuss- 
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ing, however, would remove from the 
members of the Executive Reserve the 
requirement that they bring the status 
of their holdings up to date every 6 
months. In other words, if you agree 
to serve in the Executive Reserve and 
you are living in Indiana and do not 
go on active duty, you do not go for 
training within that 6-month period, 
there would be no need for you to make 
a new report. 

Mr. BEAMER. The reason I asked 
the question was that these are men 
who serve without compensation. I 
know some of them who served the Gov- 
ernment at great sacrifice to their re- 
spective companies. Unfortunately the 
press and even Members of Congress 
on the floor of the House have taken 
occasion to criticize these people. 

If this continues we are going to find 
it increasingly difficuit to find people of 
merit who will give of their fime to the 
Government; and I wonder if we should 
not attempt to think a little bit in terms 
of praise of these people.. I hope the 
gentleman’s amendment will indirectly, 
if not directly, encourage these men to 
come to the Government and give of 
their efforts and abilities. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As far as the 
WOC’s are concerned there can be no 
thought of impugning the honesty of 
their motives. There are some of us, 
however, who feel that dollar-a-year 
men should be confined to service in ac- 
tual wartime. However, I have no criti- 
cism to offer of that. 

The criticism I offer is where any man 
puts himself in the position of under- 
taking to serve two masters. I'am not 
saying anyone did, but there is some evi- 
dence that some have. That is a thing 
that we have got to watch. I know I 
cannot serve two masters. Whenever I 
find myself in that position, which is 
very rarely, I absolve myself. I think 
there is an ethical consideration that I 
should absolve myself from making any 
decision where I am in any position of 
serving two masters. 

So that is the situation that has got to 
be watched in the case of men coming 
here passing upon policy or taking any 
action where the Government is involved 
and where a company with which they 
are connected is directly or indirectly 
involved. That is the important question 
and that is the key question. 

I do not recognize the right, the power, 
or the ability of any other human being 
to serve two masters. I know I cannot, 
and I do not recognize the ability of any 
other human being todoso. That.to me 
is the kernel of the question. 

But there is another consideration, 
whether outside of actual wartime,.such 
people should be used. I recognize that I 
have never made any'statement about 
the present situation, about the employ- 
ment of WOC’s because I realize it is a 
debatable question and that is where a 
man puts himself in the position of serv- 
ing or giving others the color of right 
to think they are serving two masters. 
That is where criticism justifiably arises, 
as I see it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a copy of the Agricul- 
tural Bulletin of May 17, 1956, of the 
Roy Wenzlick & Co. entitled “An Un- 
biased Look at the Farm Situation.” 
Unlike many articles this one lives up to 
its title. If we are ever to solve the farm 
problems we must start analyzing them 
objectively. I suggest that there will re- 
main ample room for political debate 
even after this has been done. The 
present situation of demagogs shouting 
around in the darkness of ignorance is 
bound to damage not help the farm 
economy. I am hopeful that the farm- 
ers will show those in politics in both 
parties, that they are a great deal 
smarter than they have been given credit 
for being, this coming November elec- 
tions. 

AN UNBIASED LOOK AT THE FARM SITUATION 


In this election year a great deal of misin- 
formation is being poured into the public 
ear about the stringent financial state of the 
American farmer. Much of it comes from 
politicians and from the more radical farm 
organizations, but a good deal of it comes 
from radio and television commentators, the 
big metropolitan dailies, and others who 
should know enough to keep their news cov- 
erage objective. 

The argument most often followed is that 
the farmer is being squeezed by falling in- 
come and rising prices; further that, as a 
result, thousands of farmers are giving up 
and migrating to the cities. More partisan 
observers point to these trends as evidence of 
the failure of the administration's farm poli- 
cies, and particularly the failure of Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

Now there is Just enough truth in all of 
these statements to lend them an aura of au- 
thenticity and to give conclusions based on 
them a certain amount of apparent steadi- 
ness. However, to those who are interested 
enough to dig a little deeper and think a lit- 
tle longer, there is a great deal in this popu- 
lar presentation that cannot stand the light 
of day. 

First of all, take the matter of falling farm 
prices. They are falling and have been for 
several years. On the other hand, if you will 
look at the chart below [chart omitted], you 
will see that their first big postwar drop be- 
gan in late 1948 immediately after Mr. Tru- 
man was elected to his second term. You will 
also notice that this decline continued 
steeply until the start of the Korean war. 
They then rose rapidly to a new peak and 
started falling again in early 1951. By ‘the 
time the Republicans had assumed control 
of the executive branch of the Government, 
farm prices had been falling for almost 2 
years. 

This is not to say that the present adminis- 
tration is blameless. Perhaps there are some 
practical measures that could have been 
taken to halt the drop in farm prices. Nev- 
ertheless, it is recorded clearly that the two 
serious drops began before the present ad- 
ministration went into office. Furthermore, 
most informed agricultural opinion holds 
that the enormous surpluses built up by Fair 
Deal farm policy are the chief reason for the 
drops. Moreover, neither the President nor 
his Secretary of Agriculture has received con- 
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gressional cooperation in farm matters. In- 
deed, the recent farm bill was such a miser- 
able piece of legislation that Mr. Eisenhower 
vetoed it, and was widely applauded edito- 
rially for so doing. 

Secondly, consider the fact that thousands 
of farmers are leaving the farm for more 
remunerative employment in the cities. 
Everyone knows that this has been going on 
for 200 years. During the 1910-40 period, 
however, this migration was slowed to a 
crawl, as over this period farm population 
lost less than 1.25 million. However, during 
the 1940-50 period, which was by far the 
most bountiful in farm history, the farm 
population dropped almost 5.5 million. Dur- 
ing Worid War II thousands of young men 
and women left the farms for the Armed 
Forces or defense work. Relatively few of 
them returned, despite the record high in- 
comes earned by farmers during the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s. This migration was 
simply part of a trend, accelerated by the 
war, that had been going on for a long time. 

This is not to say that some farmers are 
not being forced out of business by economic 
factors. Undoubtedly some of them are, 
but to blame the continuing farm-to-city 
migration on falling prices and to say that 
it results from administration failures is to 
ignore the entire past history of the country. 

Strictly from a standpoint of going out of 
business, indications are that farmers do 
this a great deal less frequently than do 
nonfarm entrepreneurs. Figures from the 
Department of Commerce show that from 
1950 to 1954 business ownerships were ter- 
minated at a rate of about 165 per 1,000 
per year. During this same period, farm 
sales, both voluntary and involuntary, took 
place at the rate of 50 per 1,000 farms per 
year. Thus during the period of declining 
farm prices and booming business, 3 times 
as many businessmen (per 1,000) as farmers 
found it advisable to terminate their activ- 
ities. 

Most of the farmers that have been forced 
off the farms have been marginal operators 
or tenants. During the periods of high 
prices it was possible to make a profit even 
on poor land or on land unsuited to cultiva- 
tion. As prices declined, it was no longer 
profitable to cultivate a good deal of this 
marginal land, and the operator gave it up. 
Recent advances in mechanization and 
changes in crops have also forced many ten- 
ants off the farms. 

In some parts of the Mississippi Delta, for 
example, cotton plantations employing 40 to 
100 families have been converted to cattle 
raising, thereby displacing all but two or 
three families formerly required. Thousands 
of others have been displaced by more effi- 
cient methods and better machinery, par- 
ticularly the mechanical cottonpicker. 


Therefore, instead of the current shift in 
farm population to the cities being prompted 
by a falling price level, we see that the major 
portion of it springs from much healthier 
reasons. That farm production is becoming 
more efficient, requiring less manpower, and 
thereby releasing farm labor for employment 
in the cities, is a change that should con- 
tinue. Industry and business will be faced 
with a continuing labor shortage for many 
years, and if fewer people are required to 
raise the necessary food and fiber, that many 
more will be available to produce other goods 
and services. That such a low proportion of 
our population is needed to produce agri- 
cultural products is one reason we have had 
the labor force necessary to man ou pro- 
ductive facilities and to continue to increase 
our standard of living. 

As for falling prices forcing the marginal 
or inefficient farmer off the land, this is 
strictly a nonpartisan characteristic of the 
high break-even point. In every price drop 
in any community it is always the marginal 
and inefficient operator who will be hurt 
first. In a good many cases he is a fly-by- 
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night who can prosper only in times of in- 
ordinately high prices. His temporary eclipse 
is certainly not a matter of national con- 
cern, though few Congressmen will say so, 
especially in an election year. 

There is an important point usually over- 
looked in any discussion of farm prices. 
When the entire economy began moving up 
in 1940, farm net income rose much more 
rapidly than did wages and salaries, and 
more rapidly than did the gross national 
product. Steadily mounting farm prices 
pushed farm net income to a peak in 1948; 
at that time farm net income was 3.87 times 
its 1940 level. Gross national product was 
only 2.57 times its 1940 level and did not 
achieve the proportional gain made by agri- 
culture until 1955. Even in 1955, the wage 
and salary index was only 2.72 times its 
1940 level, while farm net income was still 
3.3 times its 1940 level. 

This doesn’t make the drop in farm prices 
and in farm income any less painful to the 
farmer. Nevertheless, we should all recog- 
nize that the boom came much more quick- 
ly to the farmers than it did to the non- 
farm sections of the economy. 

Another point seldom mentioned is the 
overall relationship between total farm debt 
and the liquid assets of farmers. At the 
start of 1956, total farm debt amounted to 
$18.8 billion. This included all real estate 
and nqn-real-estate debt owed by farmers. 
In comparison, the liquid assets held by 
farmers (currency, bank deporits and United 
States savings bonds) amounted to an esti- 
mated $18.9 billion. In other words, the 
farmer’s cash position was still strong 
enough to pay off all of the debt against his 
business, his home, and his consumer dur- 
able items. There are few businessmen or 
other nonfarm groups that are as solvent 
as the farmers. 

While farm income was down again in 
1955, in nearly all of the corn and wheat 
States average income per farm ranged from 
$4,900 in drought-stricken Missouri to more 
than $10,500 in Iowa. It also might be 
pointed out that those States with the high- 
est per farm incomes are those with little 
history of Government assistance. 

Finally, there is the continuing rise of 
farm land values that points to the farmer’s 
eonfidence in the future. Despite the fact 
that farm net income is down, the price of 
farm land continues to rise. It is now high- 
er than ever before, and since 1953 all States 
except Vermont has recorder gains. In the 
predominantly farm States of the Midwest, 
the increase has ranges from 4 percent to 15 
percent in the average per acre value. 

That the current farm problem is a dif- 
ficult one, no one will deny. It will not be 
eased by recrimination and political mis- 
representation. Neither will it be solved 
quickly. However, the agricultural base is 
sound, and the long-range demand gives 
promise of a not too distant day when sur- 
pluses will be less of a burden than they are 
at present. 





Bad for the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there is mounting evidence that 
all is not well with the Department of 
Defense as it is being administered by 
Secretary Charles Wilson. A genius for 
the management of big business, which 
Mr. Wilson undoubtedly demonstrated 
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in his career before entering Govern- 
ment, does not seem to be adequate for 
the duties and responsibilities Mr. Wil- 
son has assumed as a member of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Cabinet. The Trenton 
Evening Times said editorially the other 
day that— 

Secretary Wilson’s weakness for inept ut- 
terances, while embarrassing, is on the 
lighter side. Much more serious is the ap- 
parent failure of the United States to keep 
pace with Soviet Russia in certain vital fields 
of military development, particularly the air, 
attended by the bitter dissension among the 
services. 

Attributing the harmful discord to “eager 
beaver” service partisans, Mr. Wilson declares 
that the existing conflicts “are not good for 
the country.” This is an extremely re- 
strained estimate of their consequences. 
They are dangerous, and it is the responsi- 
bility of Secretary Wilson and President 
Eisenhower to see that they are ended. 

If Secretary Wilson has not succeeded after 
nearly 4 years in building an organization 
that can work in harmony for the creation 
of a formidable military establishment, he 
has written a record of failure. The exist- 
ing situation is far from creditable to him or 
to the Eisenhower administration. 


On Memorial Day I was one of the 
speakers at the annual observance held 
at the Beverly National Cemetery by the 
William A. Cortright, Jr., Post of the 
American Legion. The size and success 
of the affair is a tribute to the post mem- 
bers who work for months on the plans. 
It is a great expression of gratitude to 
the 10,000 veterans who rest in the ceme- 
tery. 

The principal speaker at the Beverly 
ceremonies was Lt. Gen. Thomas W. 
Herren, commanding general of the First 
Army. The general’s excellent speech 
emphasized the need for a great Ready 
Army Reserve to back up the Regular 
Army which has been cut back consid- 
erably in recent years. 

General Herren did not say so, but the 
Reserve Act passed in 1955 has been a 
resounding flop. This is tragic at a time 
when the Russians and their satellites 
have 8 million men under arms. When 
the Reserve Act was adopted, I reported 
that, in my opinion, it was poorly drafted 
and replete with inequities and loopholes. 
To a large extent it was designed to cover 
up earlier failures. There have been 
only 800 Reserve enlistments in New 
Jersey in the past year. Our present 
Reserve strength is not much more than 
one-third of that which is authorized. 
The boys cannot be blamed for not en- 
listing in a program which is based upon 
a law so confusing that hardly anyone 
can understand how it is supposed to 
work. The Department of Defense would 
do well to take off its rose-colored glasses. 
The services should stop alternately 
bragging and fighting with each other 
and straighten out the mess they have 
created for themselves. Do we have a 
good Reserve? Do we have the best Air 
Force? Do we have the best missile pro- 
gram? Are our concepts of the missions 
of the services correct? These and many 
other questions of the American people 
should be answered because the people 
are, in fact, the owners of the Nation’s 
Defense Establishment. 

I include here for the information of 
my colleagues two editorials from the 
Trenton Evening Times: 
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[From the Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times of 
May 22, 1956] 
ResERVE LAw FAILs 


Endorsement by President Eisenhower and 
Defense Secretary Wilson of Military Re- 
serve Week was not expected to give essential 
vitality’ to a movement which has failed 
from the beginning to enlist public interest, 
much less the practical support necessary 
to its success. 

President Eisenhower signed the Reserve 
Forces bill last August with the comment 
that while it fell short of what it should have 
been “it does contain provisions that will 
definitely strengthen the Reserve structure.” 
In practical application, however, the meas- 
ure has failed to accomplish even this modest 
purpose. 

It was hoped that by July 1 at least 95,000 
boys between the ages of 17 and 1814 would 
volunteer to serve 6 months in the Reserve 
and that by 1959 the Ready Reserve would 
be increased to 2,900,000. Most recent fig- 
ures show, however, that only 22,175 boys 
have volunteered for the 6-month enlistment 
and that the Ready Reserve numbers only 
890,000. 

It is apparent that when Congress, fearful 
of an unfavorable political reaction to any 
compulsory features in a military service 
bill, made the Reserve law wholly voluntary, 
it enacted an impotent ahd ineffective meas- 
ure. 

The youth of the Nation is not interested 
in military service. Its attitude toward this 
obligation of citizenship is influenced by the 
fact that the draft is operating in extremely 
slow motion and that there is little to suggest 
that service is inevitable. The young men 
prefer to take their chances on not being 
called. 

It is obvious, accordingly, that if the Re- 
serves are to become “a bulwark of our 
Armed Forces,” the role in which they have 
been envisioned, more formidable legislation 
will have to be devised and enacted. It is 
not too soon to appraise the current law as 
a failure. 

{From the Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times 
of May 23, 1956] 


BaD FOR THE COUNTRY 


There is mounting evidence that all is not 
well with the Department of Defense as it is 
being administered by Secretary Charles Wil- 
son. A genius for the management of big 
business, which Mr. Wilson undoubtedly 
demonstrated in his career before entering 
government, does not seem to be adequate 
for the duties and responsibilities Mr. Wilson 
has assumed as a member of President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet. 

Secretary Wilson’s weakness for inept ut- 
terances, while embarrassing, is on the 
lighter side. Much more serious is the ap- 
parent failure of the United States to keep 
pace with Soviet Russia in certain vital fields 
of military development, particularly the air, 
attended by the bitter dissension among the 
services. 

Attributing the harmful discord to “eager 
beaver” service partisans, Mr. Wilson de- 
clares that the existing conflicts “are not 
good for the country.” This is an extremely 
restrained estimate of their consequences. 
They are dangerous, and it is the responsi- 
bility of Secretary Wilson and President 
Eisenhower to see that they are ended. 

If Secretary Wilson has not succeeded 
after nearly 4 years in building an organiza- 
tion that can-work in harmony for the cre- 
ation of a formidable Military Establishment, 
he has written a record of failure. The 
existing situation is far from creditable to 
him or to the Eisenhower administration. 

Another and a different phase of the De- 
fense Department record is revealed in the 
complaint by Joseph Campbell, Federal 
Comptroller General, that the Department 
is illegally holding $400 million in foreign-aid 
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funds that should have been handed back 
to the Treasury. It may be, as Defense De- 
partment officials maintain, that this is only 
a technical violation of the law but it is 
indisputably bad business practice. 2 





The So-Called Right-To-Work Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in 
Montana a drive has been launched to 
pass a law modeled after a statute of 
Iowa that would provide it to be the 
policy of the State “that no one shall 
be deprived of the right to work at his 
chosen occupation for any employer be- 
cause of membership in, affiliation with, 
withdrawal or expulsion from, or refusal 
to join, any labor union, organization, or 
association, and any contract which con- 
travenes this policy is illegal and void.” 

Two examples of. the advertisements 
appearing in Montana newspapers 
follow: 

SHOvuLD MonTANA Have A RicGHtT-To-WorK 
Law? 

Eighteen States have already enacted 
right-to-work laws. Would you favor a 
State referendum in 1956 to pass such a law 
for Montana? 

Following is the substance of the right- 
to-work law in the State of Iowa: 

“Right to join union: It is declared to he 
the policy of the State of Iowa that no per- 
son within its boundaries shall be deprived 
of the right to work at his chosen occupation 
for any employer because of membership in, 
affiliation with, withdrawal or expulsion 
from, or refusal to join, any labor union, 
organization, or association, and any contract 
which contravenes this policy is illegal and 
void (sec. 736A.1).” 

What do you think of this law? 

We want your comments. Address letters 
to Box 37, Scobey, Mont. (No letters will be 
published.) 

Circulated and paid for by Montana Right 
To Work Association, Larry C. Bowler, sec- 
retary, Scobey, Mont. 








Who Favors, WHO OPPOSES A RIGHT-TO-WoRK 
LAW FOR MONTANA? 


Answer: All who want the right to join a 
union, not to be separated from the right 
not to join, are in favor. Opposed are those 
who favor compulsory union membership. 

Is there any candidate for office this year, 
or anyone else, who would deny the people 
of Montana a right to vote on this question 
at the general election this fall? 

Answer: It would be hard to believe so. 
This question is nonpartisan and involves a 
decision concerning basic liberties of the 
individual regardless of party lines. 

What does the vast body of union mem- 
bers and other workers, as individuals, think 
about right-to-work laws? 

Answer: From the flood of letters received 
here by now, they feel the best chance they 
have to actually express their point of view 
without fear of meeting harm, hardship or 
accident, is this fall at the general election, 
where they may freely vote as they person- 
ally choose. 

How can the Montana Right To Work Asso- 
ciation carry on its campaign to bring its 
question directly before Montana voters? 
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1. Through financial assistance, large or 
small, by all those who sincerely believe this 
law should be voted on. 

2. Through telling friends and acquaint- 
ances that their support is urgently needed 
at this time. 

3. Advertising costs money. The adver- 
tisement on May 3 in the press over Montana 
cost a total of about $902. This advertise- 
ment you are now reading would be larger 
and contain more information if more money 
were at hand. 

4. MRWA calls on every public-spirited 
Montana citizen for assistance in bringing 
this question before the voters of this State. 

5. Do not make checks out to the.secretary 
of MRWA. Send contributions instead to 
the MRWA depository, a properly bonded 
institution, which has been engaged to re- 
ceive and disburse all moneys on a business- 
like basis. That address is: MRWA Deposi- 
tory, Citizens State Bank, Scobey, Mont. 

Advertisement circulated and paid for by 
Montana Right To Work Association, Larry 
C. Bowler, secretary, Box 37, Scobey, Mont. 


Mr. Speaker, straight-thinking Mon- 
tana citizens have been prompt to de- 
nounce this movement. Ina recent issue 
of the Montana Farmers Union News 
some of these statements have been col- 
lected. The fact that a farm journal in 
a farm area carries this condemnation 
of such statutes is significant of the 
growing awarness that these laws are 
not just antilabor but are detrimental to 
all. economic groups and against the 
public interest. The article follows: 

“RIGHT To WoRK” FRAUD EXPOSED 


Friends of labor in Montana are watching 
with alarm the growth of an advertising 
campaign promoting adoption of a so-called 
“right-to-work” law-——the kind of union- 
busting legislation which has already been 
applied in 18 States. As is usual in such 
matters, the campaign is fronted by an 
obscure newspaperman—in this case one 
Larry Bowler of Scobey. 


Montana newspapers were generous with 
space for a United Press release by Bowler 
announcing “a flood of replies” from “farm- 
ers, small-business men, _ self-employed 
craftsmen and other workers” showing a 
“trend” in favor of the law. But news 
media suppressed a release from James 8S. 
Umber, Montana AFL-CIO president, de- 
nouncing the movement. To provide a peep- 
hole in the lead curtain of the reactionary 
press, MFU News publishes Mr. Umber’s 
statement, and the views of other leadihg 
Montanans. Emphases are ours through- 
out.—Ed. 

James S. Umber, Helena, president, Mon- 
tana AFL-CIO: 

“The so-called ‘right-to-work’ law is a 
fake and does not give the workers the right 
to work, but rather gives unscrupulous em- 
ployers the right to exploit the worker and 
destroy hiseconomy. Wages in States having 
this vicious law have been going down, and 
the economy of these States will suffer as a 
result. 

“Those who promote this immoral legis- 
lation would sacrifice the working people of 
Montana to low wages, nonunion working 
conditions and generally poor living condi- 
tios, and make all workers secod-class citi- 
zens. 

“Religious leaders of all faiths have re- 
peatedly condemned this unholy attack on 
the workers. * * * Republican Governor 
Fred Hall, of Kansas, veetoed such a bill a 
year ago on the grounds that such a law was 
class legislation designed to set one group 
of Americans against another and was a 
disservice to our country.” 

D. W. Chapman, Great Fails, president, 
Montana Farmers’ Union; 
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“The law in question has one purpose 
only—to destroy unions, and thus deny 
workingmen the right to bargain collectively 
for decent wages and conditions. To sell 
such a bill of goods under the pretense of 
protecting a man’s right to work is like sell- 
ing arsenic labeled as candy. It is Just one 
more foul on labor by a bunch of second- 
string plutocrats who specialize in fouls. 

“The labor economy and the farm economy 
ere inseparable. Laws that depress wages 
hurt the farmer just as much as the Eisne- 
hower farm depression is hurting labor. The 
so-called right-to-work law is specifically 
eondemned in the 1956 program of the Mon- 
tana Farmers’ Union, adopted by the mem- 
bership at our convention last October, and 
will be fought with all our strength.” 

The Reverend Joseph Mackin, professor of 
economics at Carroll College, Helena, and 
director of the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Butte: 

“The campaign for the so-called right-to- 
work law in Montana, currently seeking sup- 
port through the press and radio, is clearly 
opposed to Christian principles concerning 
the interests of labor and management. 

“It is in the interest of social justice that 
this right-to-work subterfuge is understood 
for what it is. In effect, such legislation de- 
stroys unionism and, therefore, denies the 
workers their natural right to form associa- 
tions. Such legislation, far from contribut- 
ing to social order, promotes strife and dis- 
content by outlawing gains which labor has 
rightfully won. The right-to-work law in 
reality is the right to stand alone against 
overwhelming odds. In our present econ- 
omy a worker cannot normally realize his 
rights acting as an individual. He lacks the 
ability and experience to represent himself 
effectively. Organization is necessary for 
handling grievances, rights, and elaims even 
when there is utmost good will on both 
sides. For these reasons unions are an indis- 
pensable ingredient in our society.” 

The Reverend E. Paul Conine, First Presby- 
terian Church, Billings: 

“It is my earnest hope that the miscalled 
right-to-work legislation will not be adopted 
in Montana. 

“Where such laws are in effect, wage stand- 
ards and working conditions are lowered, and 
the whole economy suffers. Right-to-work 
laws prohibit agreements between employers 
and laborers which would limit employment 
to organized labor. The reasonable-sounding 
argument for this legislation is that a man 
ought not to be required to join a union if 
he doesn’t want to. There are flaws in this 
argument. 

“A man’s ability to work is, in a sense, his 
own property. His rights in connection with 
his ability to work are limited, however, out 
of consideration for his neighbors. If I own 
property in a fine residential area, I am not 
permitted to build an unsightly shack on it 
because it lowers the standards of neatness 
and beauty my neighbors have established. 
In the communities in which most of us live, 
every resident is required to maintain certain 
standards of cleanliness, sanitation, and ap- 
pearance to protect the standards in the com- 
munity. Let someone introduce legislation 
for ‘right to live’ (in filth and ugliness), and 
the standards will be lowered. 

“Organized labor and wise employers have 
worked hard to establish high standards for 
wages and working conditions in our Nation. 
Let legislation be introduced for ‘right to 
work’ (at lower wages and under poor work- 
ing conditions), and the standards will be 
lowered, and the economy will suffer. 

“There are always those who area ready to 
take advantage of the costly benefits that 
have been secured by their neighbors. It is 
only fair that all who enjoy the benefits share 
in their cost. When the cost of winning fav~ 
orable working conditions is being borne by 
a union, it is reasonable to expect the workers 
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who enjoy the benefits of the union .to sup- 
port it.” 

Ernest Salvas, Butte, executive board mem- 
ber, International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers: 

“Passage of a right-to-work law would dis- 
rupt long-established relationships between 
labor and management, to the detriment of 
Montana's economy. 

“Most workers recognize the need to help 
pay the freight for the tremendous gains 
which have been won by labor organizations. 
For every right there is a responsibility; 
when the responsibility is denied, the right is 
lost.” 

The Reverend Howard Y. Williams, United 
Congregational Church, Butte: 

“Trade unions have been a vital force in 
bettering the working conditions of men and 
women, and increasing the purchasing power 
of the masses of our people. 

“The right-to-work movement is a delib- 
erate effort to weaken trade unions and 
undermine working conditions, and should 
eertainly be opposed.” 

Dr. R. R. Renne, economist, president of 
Montana State College, Bozeman: 

“Right-to-work laws are bad not only for 
labor, but for business and the entire econ- 
omy. ‘ 
“Right-to-work laws provide that no 
worker shall be deprived of the right to work 
at his chosen occupation for any employer 
because of membership or nonmembership 
in, or refusal to join # labor union organiza- 
tion or association. 

“In reality such laws can be used to make 
eollective bargaining ineffective. An em- 
ployer under such laws is not required to 
employ union labor or to bargain with work- 
ers over wages through their own collective 
bargaining agency, the union. 

“Collective bargaining is well established 
as a vital part of our modern economy and 
is essential in establishing satisfactory wage 
levels basic to a high level of business ac- 
tivity and general progress. 

“Without strong, well-managed, effective 
labor unions to bargain for labor’s proper re- 
turn with leaders of our large corporate in- 
dustrial units, our economy could not oper- 
ate successfully because there would be no 
suitable means of assuring satisfactory wage 
levels and adequate purchasing power of 
workers to consume the great output of our 
modern technology and industry.” 

A few of the national figures who oppose 
right-to-work laws are: 

James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor: 
“These laws * * * result in undesirable and 
unnecessary limitations upon the freedom of 
workingmen and women and their employers 
to bargain collectively * * * they restrict 
union seeurity and thereby undermine the 
basic strength of labor organizations. I op- 
pose such laws catégorically.” 

Dr. Israel Goldstein, president, American 
Jewish Congress: “Such laws seek the de- 
struction of the trade-union movement, the 
abrogation of democratic rights which it has 
taken decades to secure, and the undermin- 
tng of one of the strongest pillars of Amer- 
ican democracy.” 

Dr. Walter G. Muelder, Methodist, dean of 
Boston University School of Theology: “Fhe 
right-to-work laws are a virtual conspiracy 
of the crafty, the ignorant, or the misguided 
to subvert industrial peace, exploit men’s 
need to work, and deluge the community with 
industrial irresponsibility * * * they only 
victimize the worker and make his organiza- 
tion ineffective.” 

The Reverend William J. Kelly, lecturer at 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., and 
for 6 years chairman of the New York State 
Labor Relations Board: “No man or woman 
of good will should contribute money to pro- 
ponents of this legislation * * * to con- 
tribute financial aid would be morally wrong. 
All good men and women, Protestants, Jews, 
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and Catholics, should seek by every just 
means to get such right-to-work laws re- 
pealed and should oppose them whenever 
they are proposed.” 


Mr. Speaker, one final comment 
should be made. In the second ad above 
the Montana Right to Work Association 
asks if any candidate for office this year 
would deny the people of Montana a 
right to vote on this issue. The issue is 
contained in the question stated in the 


‘title, “Who favors, who opposes a right- 


to-work law for Montana?” 

The reason why such a proposition 
should not be submitted to the people is 
that the very statement of the question 
is fraudulent and dishonest. Before the 
electorate.is called upon to pass upon any 
question it should be fairly and honestly 
presented to them. The very title of 
“right to work” is fraudulent and the ex- 
perience in other States has been that 
the campaigns to have such laws adopted 
have been as dishonest as that title. 

Before the 84th Congress adjourns the 
Taft-Hartley law should be amended 
and section 14b rewritten to permit 
unions to contract for a closed shop or 
a union shop in all States. Such action 
would put an end to these attempts to 
foist upon the people a piece of detri- 
mental legislation under a thoroughly 
misleading label. 





Steel and Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present a very fine speech made 
by Mr. E. B. Germany, president, Lone 
Star Steel Co., of Dallas, Tex. He is an 
able, enterprising, civic-minded man 
who presents in a unique way the prob- 
lems which he has encountered in build- 
ing a veritable empire in the southwest- 
ern part of the country. The address is 
as follows: 

It is a privilege to discuss before this 43d 
national convention of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress the steel industry’s interests 
in the waterways of our Nation. I am sure 
that there are many others in steel eminently 
better qualified to voice opinions on this 
subject, but I rather suspect that my pres- 
ence here is occasioned by the fact that my 
eompany—Lone Star Steel Co—is one of 
the “have nots” with respect to water traffic. 

There is an old quip you hear frequently 
down in Texas, and it goes something like 
this: “The wheel that squeaks the loudest is 
the first to get the grease.” I have an idea 
that those responsible for selecting the 
speakers for this program had this thought 
in mind when they asked a representative of 
a “have not” steel company to talk about the 
value of waterways. I think their reasoning 
was good, and, ordinarily, I would not let 
this opportunity pass to get in a few licks 
favoring the development of the Red River 
and its tributaries, one of which flows along 
the south border of our plant property. 

There are many other similar projects, 
which, when fully developed, will prove to 
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be major factors in the economic stability of 
industrial firms of specific areas, but I shall 
forego the selfish temptation to dwell upon 
individual cases and, in lieu, confine my re- 
marks to a much broader and more impor- 
tant field—the security of our Nation. Even 
at the expense of shelving some of the goals 
of individual companies, the steel industry’s 
greatest responsibility to itself and to the 
United States is the preservation of our na- 
tional security and the maintenance of free 
enterprise. Without either of those, indus- 
try, as we know it, will cease to exist. 

I am impressed with the rapid strides made 
in recent years in the development of our 
waterways. A great deal has been done. 
The St. Lawrence seaway has been a major 
accomplishment and a very necessary ad- 
junct to our system of water transportation. 
There are others, but after naming a scant 
handful of waterways projects, the list falls 
off rapidly, and in the place of achievement, 
we find surveys, reports, recommendations, 
but very little in the way of real progress. 

The past few weeks have been extremely 
important in the security program of our 
Nation. Before Congress, and it appears a 
certainty to become law, is a bill which pro- 
poses to build the greatest system of high- 
ways the world has ever known. Billions 
upon billions of dollars are to be earmarked 
for the orderly construction of a network of 
roads that will make our country a lacework 
of highways to serve many purposes. In 
peacetime, they will encourage the use of 
motor transport for the hauling of goods. 
They will provide our people with vacation 
opportunities that only Aladdin and his 
lamp could have envisioned. In wartime, 
they will guarantee the movement of men 
and equipment at a rate of speed never be- 
fore possible. They will give our Armed 
Forces the mobility of the horse cavalry but 
at a speed that would have left old dobbin 
at the gate. Yes, our new highway program 
will produce fantastic possibilities. 

In the air, the day hardly passes but what 
we read of tremendous advances being made 
in the development of aircraft of all types. 
Giant skyfreighters, supersonic fighters, 
global bombers, jet-propelled passenger 
liners are rolling off assembly lines all over 
the country, and on the ground, the expan- 
sion and construction of airports keeps pace 
with increasing demands of our airplanes. 

In this great capitalistic system of ours, 
the race for business is the prima facie evi- 
dence of our selfish desires to grow and pros- 
per. The presence of competition demands 
that we go forward if we are to stay in busi- 
ness. Competition, as we have known it for 
so many years, has been a sort of money 
game in which the loser had a chance to 
come back the next day and recoup his 
losses. There was no finality attached to 
losing. 

From this competitive system emerged 
the most advanced nation the world has ever 
known. Today, however, we face another 
kind of competition—competition from with- 
out, and from an enemy who has the weap- 
ons capable of subduing if not exterminating. 
It is a grisly kind of competition we now 
face. In it, there is no prize for the loser 
unless you count slavery or death as some 
sort of sadistic reward. This is a race which 
we may never win, but it is a race, nonethe- 
less, Which we cannot afford to lose. 

Now, what has this to do with waterways? 

It has everything, and I think that the 
one most appropriate word with which to 
link waterways and our security is the word 
“dispersal.” 

To understand the drastic need for dis- 
persal of our industry, one has only to lock 
at a variety of maps. One such map shows 
the air facilities of the Nation. Streaking 
down from Minnesota to enclose our north- 
ern and eastern industrial centers is a 
prominent, heavily inked area defining the 
Eastern Air Identification Zone. Every air- 
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plane flying into this zone must be identi- 


fied and cleared. Another type of map shows: 


the concentration of industry, and still an- 
other, the concentration of population, 
Viewing these maps, and others, it is per- 
fectly obvious to even the untrained eye 
that we have most of our eggs in one basket, 
the highly vulnerable eastern and northern 
industrial areas. 

In the event you have not recently con- 
sidered the danger of concentrated industry, 
I point out to you that only 10 well-placed 
H-bombs would jeopardize 80 percent of the 
Nation’s steel production. Over half of the 
Nation’s steel comes from four regions: 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
Youngstown. -Ten areas contain the pro- 
duction of more than 50 percent of primary 
metals, 45 percent of fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, 55 percent of electrical machinery, and 
about the same percentage of transportation 
equipment. 

Three or four years ago, we undertook to 
check up on the security forces at our plant 
in east Texas. We installed what we think is 
a tight protective system, but even so, we 
realize that the danger of our plant ever be- 
ing a bomb target is extremely remote. We 
doubt if anyone would ever consider wasting 
a bomb-on us when the same bomb might be 
dropped on an area in the north from which 
comes practically all of our electrical equip- 
ment. If this source of supply is eliminated, 
our plant very likely would have to be closed 
down within 90 days. 

Dispersal: the one great necessity in our 
industrial life. 

Under consideration at this time are nu- 
merous plans to bring about more rapid dis- 
persal of industry. There is a proposed plan 
for fast tax relief for the company moving 
a plant out of highly industrialized areas. 
There is some talk about favoring dispersed 
plants with defense contracts, and there is a 
proposal for tax reductions based on distance 
away from likely bomb targets. 

These concessions are looked upon as in- 
centives designed to disperse industry. Not 
much has been done about the problem and 
the planners of our national defense are 
worried. 

I submit that if we develop our inland 
waterways to the extent we are now planning 
our highway system, no stopgap measures 
will be needed to lure industry away from the 
danger zones. Industry, recognizing the 
danger of concentration, will go of its own 
accord to sites which offer sufficient water for 
industrial uses and transportation. No less 
of an authority than Adm. Ben Moreell, of 
Jones & Laughlin, who certainly is qualified 
to speak, says that we can replace 25 percent 
of our steel capacity with new construction 
in dispersed areas in only 8 years if we pro- 
ceed at the rate of only 3 percent per year. 
Inherently, steel and its related industries are 
high tonnage shippers. The advantage of 
water rates is almost a necessity. About 200 
of our steel mills, blast furnaces and coke 
plants are now located on waterways. 

This problem of dispersal is no fly-by-night 
proposition. If you think it is, consider the 
fact that United States Steel Corp. is pres- 
ently storing its valuable records in a vast 
cave in western Pennsylvania. American 
Machine and Foundry, along with numerous 
other companies, his plans for quickly mov- 
ing its general headquarters to an alternate 
site. The American fron and Steel Institute 
has prepared a complete defense planning 
manual. Preparations such as these sound 
like the long look to me. 

Again, I want to emphasize that none of 
my remarks is intended to be critical of any- 
thing that has been done in connection with 
the promotion of our waterways. As.in air- 
ways, highways, and railways—Santa Fe just 
recently announced it would spend a hun- 
dred million dollars in 1956 to improve its 
system—move aggressively forward, one of 
the biggest challenges facing our Nation is 
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the immediate development of our water- 
ways, particularly the inland routes. 

For a quarter of a century or more we have 
been struggling to make a waterway out of 
the Trinity River. This would connect Dallas 
and Fort Worth with the Gulf of Mexico. 
River boats once navigated this stream, long 
since eroded and filled with silt. For a quar- 
ter of a century we’ve been battling to make 
the Red River navigable to north Texas and 
Oklahoma. When boat traffic comes to Okla- 
homa we will have opened up another outlet 
for that State’s considerable coal supplies. 
Some progress has been made on the Red 
River project, very little on the Trinity, and 
I’m sure there are similar projects through- 
out the entire Nation. In permitting these 
works to lag, we are deliberately delaying the 
day when we will have attained adequate dis- 
persal. When we delay dispersal of industry 
and the people needed in industry, we in- 
crease the odds against our security. 

The full development of our inland water- 
ways strikes me as being a gilt-edged invita- 
tion to industry to expand out of the H-bomb 
districts. 





American Legion Junior Baseball Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most worthwhile of the American 
Legion’s many civic projects is its junior 
baseball program. From humble begin- 
nings, this program has grown to be the 
largest athletic activity for young people 
in this country. For 30 years, with ever- 
increasing success, this program has 
served as a bulwark against juvenile de- 
linquency by guiding American youth 
along the paths of good sportsmanship 
and good citizenship. 

Those who instituted the American Le- 
gion junior baseball program and the 
many responsible adult leaders in the 
many communities across the Nation who 
carry it on today, deserve the thanks and 
congratulations of all of us. Through 
their efforts this commendable and 
wholesome project is helping to build a 
stronger, sounder, and healthier America 
of the future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a brief article by Irving Hersch- 
bein from the June issue of the Ameri- 
can Legion magazine, in which the junior 
baseball program is described: 

In the 30 years of its existence the Amer- 
ican Legion junior baseball program has 
grown to be the largest youth sports pro- 
gram in the United States. Even the Le- 
gion, which is accustomed to measuring its 
many activities in terms of thousands of 
participants, finds the 1 million junior base- 
ballers who play each year a formidable num- 
ber. 

The more than 18,000 teams which com- 
pete annually under Legion auspices consti- 
tutes the biggest baseball league in the 
world. Their influence on organized base- 
ball is best shown in at least one respect 
by the fact that. more than half of all major 
league baseball players are graduates of Le- 
gion junior baseball. 

Impressive as the figures and statistics 
are, the thousands of Legionnaires who give 
their time to the teams find the value of 
junior baseball to be the opportunity it 
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affords to teach youngsters the meaning of 
America. 

The 15 million youths who have played 
baseball under Legion auspices have learned 
not only how to pitch, hit, run, and field; 
they have learned citizenship, loyalty, sports- 
manship, team spirit and self-reliance. 

The adult leadership given by Legionnaires 
throughout the country and Hawaii and 
Alaska has been the backbone of the pro- 
gram. Winning teams and healthy boys with 
an understanding of what America has to 
offer them can be built only by inspired, 
persevering leadership. 





Federal Highway and Highway Revenue 
Acts of 1956 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. SmiItH] was talking about wage 
rates in Winchester. Within the last 2 
or 3 days a representative of some of the 
workers who expect to be employed under 
this bill came to see me at my Office. I 
asked him what the prevailing rate of 
wage was in his line. He said $3.60 an 
hour. Assuming that the wage in Win- 
chester was $2 an hour, as I understand 
the gentleman, the Secretary here can, 
and probably would, because that De- 
partment is created to look after the 
workers, fix the wage at $3.60. 

Now, one more question. Do the tax- 
payers in the vicinity of Winchester con- 
tribute toward the construction of these 
highways? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gentle- 
man will yield to answer, of course, that 
is exactly what is going to happen, just 
as the gentleman has described it, be- 
cause that is what has been happening 
ever since the Davis-Bacon Act was 
passed. Because of the interruption a 
while ago, I did not get the opportunity 
to say that it not only has the effect 
which I have mentioned but these roads 
are going to be built in the rural areas. 
They are a source of work for your coun- 
try folks. Some of you represent city 
folks, but a whole lot of you represent 
country folks, and those country folks 
expect to get the right to work in that 
neighborhood. They are not going to 
get it if you fix the prevailing rates in the 
metropolitan area and the metropolitan 
contractor gets the work to the exclusion 
of the rural contractors and rural labor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do those 
people who live in Winchester help pay 
for the construction of these highways? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; they pay 
10 percent of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All right. 
What is their wage, who fixes it, how 
much is it? Do they get the $3.60 fixed 
by the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The prevail- 
ing wage in California is going to be fixed 
by somebody sitting down here in the 
District of Columbia. . 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My point 
is this: The taxpayers in Winchester 
contribute toward the construction of 
the highway and help pay the wage fixed 
by the Secretary of Labor. Now, do they 
get the same wage that the fellows from 
the outside who are working on the high- 
way get? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. They may or 
may not, I do not know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, they will not, unless they are 
members of the union. They will be dis- 
criminated against because they may not 
be members of the union, or because 
their dues or special assessments have 
not been paid to date. The result is that 
though they will be taxed to build the 
highway, they would be denied the right 
to work on the job, that is, unless the 
provisions of the Virginia statute, that is, 
the right-to-work law, are correctly in- 
terpreted and adequately enforced. 





Visit to United States by Russian 
Church Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the leading Baptist clergymen in the 
Nation is Dr. Ralph C. Walker, now the 
minister of the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church in New York City. Before ac- 
cepting this post, Dr. Walker was min- 
ister of the White Temple, in Portland, 
Oreg., and I have known him and his 
family for many years. They are out- 
standing people. 

In a sermon recently, Dr. Walker ex- 
pressed concern about attacks which 
have been made on the visit to this coun- 
try of five Baptist leaders from the So- 
viet Union. From press reports, I under- 
stand that a second group of Russian 
churchmen is now about to make a simi- 
lar visit here, as guests of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the sermon by Rev. Ralph C. Walker at 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Chuch, on 
May 20, 1956, on the subject of these 
visits by Rusian religious leaders and the 
attacks made upon them, entitled “That 
They May All Be One.” 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Five eminent Baptist leaders from Soviet 
Russia arrived in this country Friday, May 
18. That evening they were in this chuch 
as guests of our own Baptist people at a 
dinner of fellowship and Christian welcome. 
For the next 30 days these 5 Russian Baptist 
leaders will be guests of 16 million Baptists 
in the United States, returning a visit paid 
to them by 4 Baptists from America last 
August. 

The delegation from Russian includes four 
officers of the All-Union Council of Evan- 
gelical Christian Baptists; Jakov Zhidkov, 
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president; Nikolai Levindanto, vice presi- 
dent; Alexander Karev, general secretary; 
and Illya Ivanov, treasurer. Miss Klaudia 
Tyrtova, worker in the Baptist Church in 
Moscow is the fifth member of the group. 
Their All-Union Council is made up to 520,- 
000 Baptists in 5,400 Russian churches. 

The visitors will attend meetings of the 
executive committee of the Baptist World 
Alliance, in Washington, D. C., May 22 and 
23, attend the Southern Baptist Convention, 
in Kansas City, Mo., May 30—June 2, and the 
American Baptist Convention in Seattle, 
Wash., June 15-17. They will also visit 
many other American cities where they will 
preach in many Baptist Churches. These 
visits are intended to develop mutual under- 
standing and to create a spirit of unity and 
fellowship among Christians living under 
different political systems. 

This is the first of the recent exchange 
visits of Russians to the United States, reli- 
gious or otherwise, to include a woman. It 
is also the first church delegation to America 
since 1928, when 11 Russian Baptists attend- 
ing the Baptist World Alliance in Toronto, 
Canada, spent several weeks here. 

The 4 American Baptist ministers who 
went to Russia in August 1955, for a 2-week 
visit included the first Negro American 
clergyman to visit the Soviet Union, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Joseph H. Jackson, Chicago, IIl., 
president of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, United States of America; the Reverend 
Dr. Theodore Adams, Richmond, Va., pastor 
of the First Baptist Church and president 
of the Baptist World Alliance; the Reverend 
Dr. Carney Hargroves, Philadelphia, Pa., 
pastor of the Second Baptist Church and 
former president of the American Baptist 
Convention; and the Reverend Arnold T. 
Ohrn, Washington, D. C., general secretary 
of the Baptist World Alliance. 

This is, of course, an event of extraordi- 
nary Christian and international signficance. 
These Russian Baptists are our blood- 
brothers in the faith. They have suffered 
for the faith for many years far beyond any 
experiences of ourown. We believe it is the 
Baptist spirit and the Baptist iaterpretation 
of the Gospel which have produced in them 
a heroism like that of the early Christian 
martyrs in Rome. After the Russian revo- 
lution in 1917, especially after Stalin’s ascent 
to complete power in 1929, there was violent 
persecution of all religious groups in Soviet 
Russia. That repression continues in vary- 
ing degree until this day. These visitors, 
to use the Bible phrase, ‘‘bear in their bodies 
the marks of the Lord Jesus.” They are up- 
holding the banner of Christ in a difficult, 
dangerous time. 

On June 1 another, second delegation of 
Christian leaders is coming from Soviet 
Russia to visit the United States. They 
come by invitation of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America. They will represent the Rus- 
sian Orthodox, Armenian Orthodox, Luth- 
eran, and Baptist-Evangelicals. 

What should the attitude of God-fearing 
and patriotic Americans be toward these 
visits of Russian Christian leaders? How 
shall we receive them? What impression 
of our country’s spiritual life should we con- 
vey for them to carry back to Russia? 

First, there are two things I want to make 
unmistakably clear. One is, that because 
our Lord Himself prayed for and believed 
in Christian unity, we also pray for it and 
believe in it. The second is, that we as 
Christians can have no fellowship with 
atheistic communism. If we felt that this 
visit would weaken or compromise in any 
manner our absolute opposition to the 
teachings and practices of atheistic com- 
munism, we should be worried indeed. 

What a strange and terrifying thing com- 
munism is. As has often been pointed out, 
it is a heresy from Judaism and Christian- 
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ity; a contradiction, a perversion, an up- 
side-down and backwards-going misinter- 
pretation of some of the very fundamentals 
of judaism and Christianity. It is amazing 
and frightening how communism takes the 
very aims and promises of our holy faith 
and seems to be able to lead the way to- 
ward them by hardboiled practical means 
which appeal to the ignorant and patheti- 
cally needy masses of men. Communism sub- 
stitutes other standards for the standards 
of truth and then calls them truth, and 
somehow they succeed in getting men to 
believe in these new standards. 

Communism, like Christianity, claims to 
be working for the brotherhood of man and 
a better day for all humanity, a day of 
justice and hope. But communism is earth- 
bound. As the famed Dean of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, James A. Pike, 
has declared: ‘Marxists believe that a man 
dies like a dog: hence they treat him like 
one now. If he gets in the way he can be 
put out of the way.” 

We who call ourselves Christians turn 
in dread from atheistic communism, but we 
give our whole hearts to the prayer of Jesus 
Christ when He prayed “that they all may 
be one.” In deepest humility we confess 
that even in our beloved United States, with 
all its Christian leadership and its multi- 
tude of professing Christian people there 
are division, unbrotherly strife, separation 
and segregation. Some Americans are 
doubtless almost as much worshippers of 
material things as are the Communists. We 
may take pride and comfort in the fact that 
while the Communists are Godless, we be- 
lieve in God; but the question remains, 
Do we truly worship and serve God in the 
spirit of Christ? 

May God make this tongue to cleave to 
the roof of this mouth if any unnecessarily 
critical or accusatory word is uttered here 
today. But I must speak out, I dare not 
desist. I must describe to you in terms as 
temperate and fair and true as is possible 
some of the attacks which are being made 
in public today against this visit, against 
these our Baptist brethren from Soviet 
Russia, against those of us American church- 
men who are their hosts. 

Here is a full-page advertisement in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, April 26, 1956. I read 
it to you: 

“Eight saints, or eight spies? Eight top 
Red church leaders are coming over here in 
June from Russia, sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches. The Reds are using 
your church. Protest. Get the facts at the 
mammoth rally. Philadelphia’s Convention 


Hall, May 4, 1956. Rally sponsored by In- . 


ternational Council of Christian Churches 
representing 57 Protestant denominations,” 

The International Council publishes a pe- 
riodical called the Christian Beacon. In its 
May 10 issue the statement is made: “These 
men are coming as tools and agents of the 
(Russian) secret police. * * * Are they 
Christians * * * or are they now posing as 
Christians and in the name of Christianity 
promoting communism and using the Chris- 
tian churches as a cloak for sinister purposes? 
We believe it is the latter. * * * The Chris- 
tians in Russia are in the underground (or) 
in the concentration camps.” 

I bring these matters to your attention be- 
cause today that same International Council 
is advertising a rally here in New York City 
at Carnegie Hall this week at which it will 
seek to disseminate the same accusations 
against both the visitors and the hosts in this 
Russian-American Christian interchange. 

Who is this group who makes such serious 
and terrifying accusations? If they are right, 
even partly right, a multitude of American 
Christians are in deep trouble indeed. 

This so-called International Council of 
Christian Churches, in the first place, is a 
numerically small, very small and insignifi- 
cant organization. Its substantial member- 
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ship, contrary to the title “International” is 
mainly in the United States. Its affiliates 
abroad though totaling an imposing figure of 
43 denominations has a trivial actual mem- 
bership count. The almost entire popular 
membership of the International Council is 
in the United States. For a long time the 
spokesmen of this dominant American sec- 
tion had claimed a popular membership of 
over a millian persons. But when, under 
pressure, the true statistics were at last 
released that number had shrunk to 220,000 
and somewhere near 75 percent of that total 
was in one denomination, the General Asso- 
ciation of Regular Baptists, which as a de- 
nomination is not even formally linked with 
the International Council. The other de- 
nominations making up the council are very 
small ones, often called fringe sects. 

In the second. place, the constituent mem- 
bership in this international council is only 
extremist fundamentalist. Those of you who 
often hear the preaching from this pulpit, 
and those of you who are acquainted with 
the record of my ministry through the years 
will hardly doubt my own theological con- 
servatism. But the fundamentalism of the 
international council and its churches is 
harshly extreme. Their proclaimed beliefs 
seem always to lead them to continually ac- 
cuse and criticize others organizationally 
apart from them, even to the point of calling 
them unbelievers. If you do not express your 
belief exactly as they do they call you a 
“modernist,” “pacifist,” or “near-Commu- 
nist’; accuse you of denying the deity of 
Jesus Christ, Hir virgin birth, the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, or of working against your 
country and being a Communist agent or 
dupe. In other words, their policy seems to 
have been to attack, to criticize, to cast doubt 
upon the faith, sincerity, and patriotism of 
others who would not join them. 

A third and most discouraging fact about 
this international council, especially to us 
Baptists who pride ourselves on our demo- 
cratic form of church government, is that 
it is not really responsible to its member- 
ship. By the information of former con- 
stituent bodies, who have withdrawn from 
the international council, it is under “boss’’ 
rule and undemocratic leadership using 
objectionable administrative practices. The 
international council is dominated by a 
small clique of willful men who are forever 
trying to force their way to undeserved na- 
tional religious leadership by blatant cam- 
paigns of intolerance and bigotry, using 
slander and misrepresentation, and encour- 
aging sectarian divisiveness and rancor; 
men who are ready to endorse many harm- 
ful public policies. 


Suffice it to say that certain of the Coun- 
cil’s leaders have attacked the following: 
(I refer usually to one or more of their lead- 
ing men.) They have been bitterly anti- 
Catholic, and while carefully phrasing their 
words, have been strongly anti-Semitic. They 
have made almost endless attacks on the 
World Council of Churches and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Not only that, 
but -they have attacked the regular organi- 
zational of the smaller doctrinaire funda- 
mentalists, the National Association of 
Evangelicals, and also Billy Graham, the 
evangelist, who returned their fire by say- 
ing of the International Council that their 
“dissensions in the ranks of evangelical 
Christians are a stench in the nostrils of 
God.” Who could be more conservative than 
the Sunday School Times in theology, yet 
they attacked the Times. And who doubts 
the theological fundamentalism of the great 
body of Southern Baptists; but in past years 
@ prominent international council pastor 
said such things as this: that the Southern 
Baptist Convention was “an unclean church 
and a denomination permitting worldliness,”’ 
and “a denomination with a creeping tend- 
ency toward apostasy,” apostasy meaning 
“unbelief.” 
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As for our own American (Northern) Bap- 
tist Convention, the council’s paper, the 
Beacon, has asserted that our leadership is 
“Bolshevik,” and that our convention “is 
no fit body for a true Christian to be affili- 
ated with.” 

One of the most saddening things to me 
about the leadership in the Council has 
been their bitter record on the issues of 
war and peace. During World War II, for 
example, the council’s president, perhaps 
moved by the hysteria of the times, en- 
visioned the substantial annihilation of the 
Axis nations, and in the recent cold war 
years, the council’s American directorate 
found it in its heart to pass a resolution 
indirectly justifying the policy of preven- 
tive war. 

If, now, our guests from abroad may per- 
haps be embarrassed by any accusations 
against them as our guests and against 
ourselves as their hosts, let them be en- 
couraged by the fact that their accusers 
have been accusing a lot of other people 
for a long period of time. Let them realize 
that they have a very great number of 
friends who will not let uncontrolled sus- 
picion draw them away from extending a 
Christian welcome and a listening ear. 

For instance, President Eisenhower wrote 
a letter last January to Premier Bulganin of 
the Soviet Union, in which he said: “Con- 
sider, also, the mountains of distrust and 
misunderstanding that would disappear if 
our peoples freely exchanged news, informa- 
tion, visits, and ideas.” 

Those eminent American churchmen (in- 
cluding our own Dr. Herbert Gezork, presi- 
dent of our Andover-Newton Theological In- 
stitution in Massachusetts), who visited 
Russia this last March, said on their re- 
turn: 

“We were courteously received in Russia 
and we hope to reciprocate here. A begin- 
ning has been made. Under the guidance 
and power of God we believe the Church of 
Jesus Christ may be used for the reconcil- 
ing and salvation of the nations.” 

Let our Russian visitors remember that 
they as Baptists were invited here by their 
American Baptist brethren in the spirit of 
trust and confidence and the sincere desire 
for true fellowship in the common struggle 
against all Satan’s evil, treachery and op- 
pression. 3 

Let them know how strong are the forces 
of Christ’s people gathered into the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 30 denomina- 
tions such as Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Lutherans, Methodists, and our 
own American Baptists—representing 35 
million Christians as opposed to the Inter- 
national Council’s scant claimed 220,000— 
who wholeheartedly welcome them here. 

We Baptists do not think that any one 
church or demoniation, or any qne council 
of churches on earth today can claim to be 
the one true church, Yet, because Christ 
prayed as He did, we do believe that there 
is one church, one body of Christ, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of us all. 


In knowledge of present facts and the ter- 
rible history of past persecution, and in 
Christian charity and hope for the future, 
we believe the visiting Russian clergymen 
are at one with us in that faith, in that 
church. We believe—unsubstantiated ac- 
cusations and suspicions to the contrary— 
in the Christian integrity and faithfulness 
of our visiting Russian brethren. 

Hear the witness of the delegation of our 
own American Church leaders who after re- 
cently visiting Russia confirmed the judg- 
ment of famed Pastor Niemoeller as to the 
living church in Russia. Here is what they 
said: 

“We had formal conferences as well as 
countless conversations (with) * * * Rus- 
sian Christians. We visited many churches 
and shared in the worship of Orthodox as 
well as Baptists. Lutheran and Armenian 
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Orthodox joined in our discussions. We 
were taken to theological seminaries and 
academies and to monasteries. * * * It is 
apparent that church and state (in Russia) 
have reached at least a temporary accom- 
mcdation. During the last several years the 
policy of the Soviet Government has dis- 
couraged persecution of Christians and re- 
garded the clergy and other believers as 
loyal citizens.” 

And here is further witness by our own 
Dr. Gezork of Andover-Newton, a Baptist 
member of the National Council of Churches 
delegation to Russia last August: 

“The picture which we found as far as 
the life of the church is concerned was one 
of light, but also of deep shadows. Freedom 
of religion is guaranteed, and we found no 
instance of interference with worship in the 
church. In every church we visited we saw 
large and reverent congregations. I 
preached twice in the Moscow Baptist 
Church, on a Thursday night to 1,500 and 
on Sunday morning to at least 2,000 people, 
a thousand of whom stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the aisles and on the steps to 
the balconies through a service lasting 2 
hours and 15 minutes. * * * The govern- 
ment has issued a strongly worded decree 
that Christians are to be considered loyal 
citizens of the Soviet state, and insulting 
attacks on clergy and believers are not per- 
mitted. All this is encouraging. 

“But there was also the other side: No 
religious education is permitted, there are 
no Sunday schools, no Christian youth or- 
ganizations. The goal of Communist lead- 
ership is evident. It is to make out of the 
church an agency of pure other-worldliness, 
remote and separated from the reality of 
daily life, its prophetic voice stilled.” And 
here Dr. Gezork was referring to its voice 
on the great moral issues of our day such 
as war and peace and corruption in high 
places, “its influence upon the coming gen- 
eration reduced to a minimum.” 

Surely our Soviet visitors can, as they 
may be publicly demeaned by the clique 
in the International, Council, take comfort 
in the fact that this small group of trucu- 
lent extremists may be honestly character- 
ized as irresponsible men who have made it 
their cardinal policy to damn other Chris- 
tians, whether they be Protestant, Catholic, 
or Orthodox; that the recor@of these men 
shows that they are given to divisiveness 
and separation; men-.whose own congrega- 
tions and denominations have repeatedly 
split off and subdivided into splinter groups; 
men who have themselves been fairly in- 
dicted of grossly undemocratic administra- 
tion and gross exaggeration and distortion 
of facts, and of stating half-truths, and of 
using partial statements as if they were 
the whole of the statement in order to dis- 
credit others; in short, men who are con- 
stantly hatemongers and fear peddlers, ap- 
parently tending toward a philosophy which 
may be characterized as an obsessive spir- 
itual and social nihilism; men perpetually 
filled with rage and frustration; men who 
are blinded leaders of the blind. These men 
for years past have on their record been 
proven to be sowers of discord and dissen- 
sion, engendering ill-will and suspicion, se- 
riously injuring the peace of God’s church. 
They have compulsively played upon fears 
rather than facts. 

The word of God condemns those given 
to strife and dissension. See II Timothy 
2: 24. 

Now I note, also, in the New York Harold 
Tribune this morning that Herbert Phil- 
brick, who is a Baptist himself, and who 
was an FBI undercover agent against the 
Communist Party in America, for which we 
all thank him, has an article entitled: “So- 
viet Clergymen and the Church in Russia.” 
In it he comes right out and suggests that 
the visiting Russian church leaders, includ- 
ing the five in our Baptist delegation now 
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here, are not the representatives of the Rus- 
sion Christian believers, but, he says, “rep- 
resént only the Soviet state apparatus,” and, 
furthermore, than “an agent of the secret 
police (M. V. D.) will be among them” (the 
members of the delegation). When Mr. Phil- 
brick uses the words “churchmen, clergy- 
men, or Baptists,” he puts them in quota- 
tion marks to create the impression that the 
visitors are not legitimate Christians. 

His article is full of suspicion and hostility 
against our Russian guests. Now, there are 
two things I want to note about his article: 
One, Mr. Philbrick says his own “facts about 
religion in the Soviet Union are sparse.” I 
think he means by this that, for the purposes 
of his article, he was unable to adduce any 
verifiable derogatory data against the visting 
Russian Baptist delegation. Second, he 
states he cannot divulge the names of the 
informants upon whom he relies for his 
derogatory conclusions. I am, for one, in- 
clined to agree with the President of our 
country that we should be reluctant to 
publicly credit faceless accusers whose wit- 
ness or credibility may be in doubt. 

But I must go one step further. In good 
caution we might reasonably hypothesize 
that evil might somehow flow from these 
visits or visitors. Although, history teaches 
us that evil is more likely to come to the 
visitors themselves than to us here in 
America. For, back in 1928, 11 Russian 
Baptists came out of the Soviet Union to 
attend the meetings in Toronto, Canada, of 
the Baptist World Alliance. On their re- 
turn home, 10 of these 11 were exiled to con- 
centration camps, and of these, only 1 sur- 
vives to this day. 

But, even keeping our caution, let us see 
how our Lord would have acted under 
similar conditions. Look at what he did in 
mingling with the publicans, lepers, social 
outcasts, Samaritans, and even thieves. 
Look at how he acted in the case of Judas, 
his own disciple who became a traitor. 

Jesus knew all along Judas would betray 
him. Yet, in the upper room, he washed the 
feet of Judas with the rest. He treated him, 
like all the others with equal love and trust. 
If we follow the example of our Lord we must 
extend that same trust, that same tender- 
ness, and that same love that the Lord ex- 
tended even to Pilate, even to Judas. 

God pity those who conceivably might, in 
this case, betray the trust of their hosts. 
But, without knowledge that this is so, or 
even in unfounded dread that it may be, we 
who are followers of Christ cannot let down 
an iron curtain of hate, fear, and suspicion 
against these our long-suffering Russian 
brethren who say they come here in the 
name of our Lord. 





The Economic Troubles of the Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a radio broadcast prepared by the Pub- 
lic Relations Department of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, dated May 29, 1956, 
dealing with the economic troubles of 
the farmers. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


June 4 


GTA Datty Rapio Rovuypurp, TUESDAY, May 
29, 1956 

What kind of ideas do you think the city 
person gets about farmers after he reads a 
headline like this in his newspaper: “With 
Food Setting Pace, Living Cost Is Going 
Up”? That headline was in the city papers 
last week. Now, with living costs going up 
as they are, you can’t blame city people, or 
anyone else, for getting hot under the collar 
when they read about prices going still 
higher. And, when headlines tell them that 
cost of living is going higher because food 
prices are rising, who are city people going 
to blame? The farmer, of course. 

That gets us hot under the collar here 
at GTA, because we know it is not true. 
We know for a fact that farmers aren’t to 
blame for the rise in the cost of living. We 
wish newspaper headlines did not shave the 
truth so thin. ’ 

What are the facts? Farmers took a 26- 
percent cut in their prices during the last 3 
years. That is how farmers have been hold- 
ing down the cost of living. They’ve been 
subsidizing the inflation by getting less, 
when business was getting more. Any way 
you want to look at it, there’s inflation in 
prices of manufactured goods and services. 
We all feel it. The reason the cost of living 
hasn't gone up a lot faster is the farmers. 
They’ve absorbed the inflation. City folks 
ought to be aware of that. 

It may look good on the grocery bill to let 
farmers pay for the inflation. But the trou- 
ble is that it won’t work for long. The 
farmers’ economic troubles are now moving 
into town. They’re coming in the back door. 
Because farm buying power is at its lowest 
point since back in the depression days of 
the 1930's, factories are shutting down. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of city workers who 
haven’t got jobs. Sure, the food from the 
farms is cheaper, but that doesn’t mean much 
when there’s no paycheck. 

It’s the old story all over again—the eco- 
nomic troubles of one segment of the popula- 
tion are visited upon the others. City people 
ought to understand that a farm depression 
finally moves to town. Cheap food—which 
means a few dollars saved on food bills— 
first causes trouble for farmers, then it starts 
pinching paychecks in the cities. It’s hap- 
pening now in Detroit, in Racine, Kenosha, 
Moline, in our own Twin Cities, which de- 
pend, in many ways, on the prosperity of 
farms and surrounding towns for their own 
prosperity. 

Put more buying power in the farmers’ 
hands and farmers will start buying ma- 
chines and tools they can’t buy now. It’s 


- as simple as that. Farmers understand it. 


That’s why they voted 95 percent in the 
wheat referendum last year to keep their 
farm program intact and their wheat prices 
stable. They know that farm prices are made 
in Washington. Now they are getting ready 


to cast another big “Yes” vote in the wheat 
° 


referendum July 20. 

Thanks for listening, and join wtih your 
farm neighbors all over the Midwest in GTA, 
the co-op way. 





New England Hospital Plan for Alien 
Women Physicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the REcorp a recent 
editorial entitled “New England Hospital 
Plan for Alien Women Physicians,” 
written by Carl Bearse, M. D., and pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for February 18, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL PLAN FOR ALIEN 

WOMEN PHYSICIANS 
(By Carl Bearse, M. D.) 

A special program has been inaugurated 
by the New England Hospital, Boston, in the 
belief that international relations as well 
as the care of patients would be improved if 
extra consideration were shown to alien 
physicians serving as interns and residents 
in United States hospitals. Since this hos- 
pital is staffed entirely by women, men being 
included only on its consulting and courtesy 


“staffs, the program was conceived primarily 


to aid foreign women physicians. There are 
more than 5,000 alien physicians from 83 
different countries now in training in the 
United States. Of these, 12.3 percent are 
women. When these physicians return to 
their homelands, they will come in contact 
with thousands of their countrymen as 
patients. It is evident, therefore, that they 
possess tremendous potentialities for pro- 
moting friendship with the United States. 

That such a program should originate at 
this 93-year-old hospital is not surprising. 
Here was established the first school of nurs- 
ing in the United States. The New England 
Hospital was also the first to admit a Negro 
woman for training as a nurse and the first 
to use visiting nurses. The current plan for 
alien women physicians is another pioneer 
effort, characteristic of this hospital. 

It has been recognized by both govern- 
mental and civilian agencies that the exten- 
sion of good medical care to persons all over 
the world would be helpful to international 
relations. As a result, thousands of alien 
physicians have been encouraged and assisted 
to visit the United States, today’s medical 
mecca. At the present time, about 60 per- 
cent of the hospitals approved for residencies 
and internships by the American Medical As- 
sociation council on medical education and 
hospitals have alien physicians on their 
house staffs. These physicians constitute 
up to one-fourth of the total of resident 
staffs on duty in the hospitals of this coun- 
try. Without the services of these phy- 
sicians, hospitals would have many more un- 
filled positions than they now have (20 per- 
cent residencies and 30 percent internships). 
In fact, many small hospitals are advertis- 
ing in foreign medical journals in an effort 
to attract interns and residents. Properly 
indoctrinated, these physicians can be of 
tremendous assistance in caring for patients, 
first, in our hospitals and, later, in their own 
countries. 

Wrote Dr. J. E. McCormack: “We should 
resist every effort to exploit foreign physi- 
cians who are in this country for training. 
Many foreign interns and residents are used 
in hospitals where they are responsible for 
menial tasks in the care of an inordinately 
large number of patients, in return for which 
they receive little or no training. Even in 
larger centers there have been isolated in- 
stances where foreign physicians who sought 
research opportunities in this country were 
actually used as technicians. All this is 
very bad—for international relations.” 

The New England Hospital plan, on the 
other hand, takes into consideration both 
the social and psychological needs of foreign 
physicians, as well as the need for medical 
training. Prior to the training itself, a 
month’s course of indoctrination and orien- 
tation is given. Since the English of these 
alien physicians is seldom fluent, and they 
are usually unfamiliar with idioms, they are 
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given an intensive course in English. The 
course stresses medical vocabulary and the 
technical terms for drugs and other treat- 
ments with which the visitor may be un- 
familiar. In addition, they witness demon- 
strations of medical techniques in use in 
this country. Thirty-six formal lectures in 
the basic sciences and in the clinical appli- 
cation of new therapeutic techniques are 
given by experts in their fields. This addi- 
tional instruction supplements usual house- 
staff activities such as grand rounds, clinical 
and pathological conferees, and journal club 
meetings. Special functions such as teas are 
arranged so that these alien physicians can 
meet American business and professional 
people as well as people from their own 
country. They are also encouraged to par- 
ticipate in social activities with students 
from various parts of the world. Tours have 
been arranged so that they may visit art 
museums, pharmaceutical plants, and other 
places of interest. The staff is also raising 
$5,000 for travel subsidies. All these and 
many other activities show the visitors what 
America in action is really like. It certainly 
seems that the New England Hospital is offer- 
ing a construction program that other hos- 
pitals with alien residents and interns would 
do well to emulate. 





Activities of Midwest International Trade 
Development Center, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the activi- 
ties report of the Midwest International 
Trade Development Center, Inc., which 
reached its first milestone on April 22, 
1956. This report summarizes the scope 
of this enterprise, and is an indication 
of Ohio’s new “Forward Look” beyond 
the horizons of its own boundaries. I 
feel that the report warrants the at- 
tention of the Senate, as well as that of 
the general public. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MIDWEST INTERNATIONAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER, INC., ENQUIRER BUILDING, CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO, ACTIVITIES REPORT, APRIL 22, 
1956 
On April 22, 1956, MITDC completed 1 year 

of operation. During that time, we feel 
much has been accomplished toward our 
goals of developing more trade, understand- 
ing, and peace between this Midwest area and 
the free world. 

We have had inquiries from abroad re- 
questing names of firms in this area, and we 
have established these contacts. We have 
found export managers for Midwest Radio & 
Television Corp., Central Tool Co., and 
Senco Products of Cincinnati, of Ohio, and 
Record Files of Wooster, Ohio. We have had 
one trade luncheon here, and others are in 
the planning stage for other towns in the 
MITDC area. A trade mission to Latin 
America is planned for the fall of 1956. 

We have endeavored, through question- 
naires sent to almost four hundred firms in 
this immediate area to find those desiring 
foreign markets and sources of supply. We 
have begun making market surveys for these 
firms in cooperation with Xavier University. 
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We have established contacts with the 
United States Export-Import Bank, the 
United States Department of Commerce, both 
locally and in Washington, with all the Am- 
bassadors and Consuls in Washington, with 
all the American consuls abroad, and the 
consuls of other countries residing in the 
MITDC trading area. We have their com- 
plete cooperation, as stated in letters to our 
office, in passing along information concern- 
ing this center and its activities to business- 
men in other localities to stimulate more 
trade. 

We have secured a consul for Mexico for 
Cincinnati, Miss Aria Parke Schawe, who has 
had broad experience in Mexico and other 
Latin American countries, and the matter is 
now in the hands of the Mexican Govern- 
ment for approval. We have every reason to 
believe this appointment will be approved, 
and continuing efforts are being made by this 
office to secure consuls for other countries 
in Cincinnati. 

We have provided translation services 
when necessary for firms or individuals and 
speakers for various organizations. We com- 
pleted all research to provide names of all 
the leading manufacturers and industrialists 
in this Midwest area. We are now mailing 
our house organ, The Trade Mart, to approx- 
imately one thousand businessmen and other 
interested organizations in the MITDC trad- 
ing area each month as well as to American 
consuls abroad who keep it on display for 
business opportunities in their localities. 

We are affiliated with International House 
of New Orleans, receiving all of their experi- 
ence and services. We have a competent 
corps of representatives in Latin America, in 
three European countries, one Asiatic coun- 
try. We shall continue to secure representa- 
tives in other sections of the world. 

Through efforts of MITDC, Xavier Univer- 
sity is now offering a course in International 
Trade. The University of Indiana is now 
exploring the possibility of offering more 
scholarships to Latin American students at 
American universities and obtaining scholar- 
ships at Latin American universities for 
American students. We have arranged for 
one exchange doctor in the Department of 
Radiology at General Hospital. 

United States Congressmen GorRDON 
ScHERER and WILLIAM HEss have been con- 
tacted, and they are arranging for a meeting 
of the various representatives in Washing- 
ton from the Midwest area so that a state- 
ment can be issued jointly in favor of 
MITDC, and arrangements can be made for 
more support of this project in Washington. 

The State of Ohio, in cooperation with 
MITDC, is preparing a new booklet on Ohio 
in color. Farson, Huff & Northlich, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, are now preparing the dummy 
for this booklet which will be published in 
various languages, seeking to draw tourists to 
Ohio. Mr. E. E. Schnellbacher, Director of 
the Office of Intelligence and Services, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
said in his talk before the American Associa- 
tion of University Women in Cincinnati, 
March 15, 1956: 

“If instead of shipping goods to foreign 
countries, we sent ourselves and brought 
them back, or if we brought enough -cus- 
tomers here to equal production, gwe would 
have a balance of trade. * * * Tourism is 
very sound business because you provide the 
service industries with dollars which they in 
turn spend. There is no estimate of how 
American tourist dollars spent abroad return 
to this country in purchase of materials from 
American industry * * * France, for example, 
made more money from the United States 
through tourism than from all the things she 
exported to the United States in goods.” 

Mr. C. A. Harrell, city manager of Cincin- 
nati, has been contacted regarding the city 
of Cincinanti assuming some of the ex- 
pense of publishing this book concerning 
Cincinnati and Ohio. While the city prob- 
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ably will not be able to aid in financing, Mr. 
Harrell stated in a letter to this office: 

“I will be glad to discuss this matter 
further with you, if you feel the city can be 
helpful, for I am very much interested in the 
type of thing you are doing.” 

Negotiations were made with WRUL, World 
Wide Broadcasting, of New York City, to 
transcribe their recording of the MITDC 
banquet speeches in October of 1955, and 
news of this banquet has gone all around the 
world together with the news of the estab- 
lishment of this trade center. NBC-—TV has 
also been in consultation with us, and 
MITDC is to be included in their special 
telecast from Cincinnati on April 17 for Dave 
Garroway’s Today. 

On the civic service side, MITDC has co- 
operated with the Children’s International 
Summer Village to provide a luncheon for the 
delegates to the village. We have provided 
contacts, home entertainment including din- 
ners, and industrial tours for the following 
visitors to Cincinnati; Latin American busi- 
nessmen brought by Amertool Services; 
Japanese businessmen brought by Amertool 
Services; Latin American agricultural team 
brought by United States Department of Ag- 
riculture; Mexican group of*teachers, secre- 
taries, accountants, etc., brought by Experi- 
ment in International Living; teachers from 
India, Japan, and Argentina brought by Cin- 
cinnati Board of Education; doctors from 
Latin America brought by Wm. S. Merrell Co. 

We are now preparing. in cooperation 
with the William S. Merrell Co., a dinner 
and reception for the 122 resident interna- 
tional doctors, internes, and nurses at the 
greater Cincinnati hospitals. 

We have cooperated with the Cincinnati 
Council on World Affairs for their Latin 
American Institute in January, and we have 
provided letters of introduction to various 
Cincinnati area people who were leaving for 
foreign travel. We have helped Ohio State 
University publicize its April 7, 1956, regional 
foreign trade conference covering a 5-State 
area. 

The past several weeks we have been ex- 
ploring the possibility of JayCee support of 
MITDC, having had a conference with Mr. 
George Kral, president, and Mr. Lawrence W. 
Bratburd, international relations chairman 
for the local group. We have also had cor- 
respondence with Mr. William Hellerman 
of Columbus, Ohio, JayCee director of inter- 
national relations who is very much inter- 
ested in MITDC and is urging support of it 
by the local group. 

We have also had contact with Mr. Roth 
of the Retail Merchants Association, and they 
feel they will be interested in participating 
as founder members of MITDC. In fact, a 
membership campaign is now in the plan- 
ning stage, and will be presented for board 
approval within the next 2 weeks. 

We have been exploring the possibility of 
publishing for distribution abroad, an in- 
dustrial directory of the Midwest area in 
four languages, and we have discussed this 
matter with Diamond Directory and Conover- 
Mast Co. It is now under consideration by 
these two firms. 

All of these efforts were made while we 
were also soliciting and obtaining member- 
ships with a staff of never more than 4, most 
of the time with only 2, with a total budget 
for equipment, office expenses, salaries, et 
cetera, of only $21,799.94 with pledges and 
income of $21,850, leaving a bank balance at 
this time of $50.06. Naturally, as with all 
new enterprises, mistakes were made during 
the first year of operation. However, we 
feel these have been corrected, and we are 
now in a much stronger position to obtain 
more memberships and provide more serv- 
ices to our members and to the community 
because the necessary groundwork has just 
now been laid. 

Many other cities are now considering es- 
tablishment of just such a center as ours, 
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and we have been getting many inquiries as 
to how to start a center. If we do not go 
full steam ahead, these other cities will 
overcome our head start and much of the 
export and import business which could 
come to this area through MITDC will be 
diverted elsewhere. 


The American Merchant Marine—Key to 
Trade and Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a most ex- 
cellent essay entitled “The American 
Merchant Marine—Key to Trade and 
Defense,” written by Miss Nancy McDon- 
ald, a high-school student of Detroit, 
Mich. Iam pleased and proud that Miss 
McDonald has been awarded a national 
prize for her paper in the 1956 Harding 
Memorial Essay Contest conducted by 
the Propeller Club of the United States. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MERCHANT MARINE: KEy To TRADE AND 

DEFENSE 

Every lock has a key. Every nation which 
is to know economic prosperity and national 
security in today’s world must have in its 
possession the key to both trade and defense; 
namely, a strong merchant marine. 

Since the end of World War II, the United 
States merchant marine has not kept pace 
with the merchant marines of other nations. 
The United States, the top shipbuilder dur- 
ing the war, has dropped to sixth place. The 
active United States merchant fleet of ap- 
proximately 1,500 vessels carries just over one- 
fourth of all the-cargo tonnage transported 
in the water-borne foreign trade of the 
United States. 

This condition exists largely because the 
basic pay of an American shipyard worker is 


4 to 10 times that of a foreign yard worker.., 


Consequently, United States shippers can no 
lenger compete successfully with foreign 
competitors, for the building of a vessel in 
an American shipyard may cost from 50 to 100 
percent more than in a foreign yard. For ex- 
ample the superliner the United States cost 
$50 million to build in an American yard in 
1952 while in a British yard it would have 
cost $30 million. 

Another reason United States lines receive 
less business, and consequently order fewer 
ships from United States yards is that the 
merchant marines of foreign nations, which 
have been restored to prewar status, have 
lower operating costs. For example, an 
American ablebodied seaman receives an 
average pay of $315 per month compared to 
the Britisher’s $60 a month or the Chilean’s 
$20. Thus, the total annual bill for the 
crew's wages of the liner United States is al- 
most $7 million which is double what a Brit- 
ish crew’s wages would be. It is not difficult 
then to understand why in 1954 out of 850 dry 
cargo ships built in the world, not one was 
built for private account in the United States. 
Moreover, since the end of World War II, 
while other maritime nations have added 
more than 2,700 vessels to their fleets, the 
United States has added less than 100. 

Of course, Americans can always play at 
being ostriches with their heads stuck in the 
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sand, pretending that the United States does 
not need ships. How many times, however, 
have ostriches received rather sudden and 
forceful blows from behind while in this 
rather defenseless position? It is relatively 
easy if one’s head is not stuck in the sand 
to understand why America needs a strong 
merchant marine for trade and, thus, for de- 
fense. 

The industries of the United States are be- 
coming increasingly more dependent upon 
ships to keep them supplied with the raw 
materials which they need in ever-increasing 
amounts. For example, the United States im- 
ports 98 percent of all manganese without 
which steel cannot be produced. It is esti- 
mated that by 1960 the United States will 
need to import 40 million tons of iron ore. 
While the United States needs it imports, it, 
also, has built a very valuable export trade. 
To illustrate, 1 out of each 20 passenger cars 
and trucks which comes off American assem- 
bly lines is shipped to a foreign country. 

Today the people of the United States have 
a great opportunity to develop new trade for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration expects seaway navigation works to 
be ready for the first larger ships in the 
spring season of 1959. The Corporation esti- 
mates that 50 million tons of traffic will be 
able to move through the seaway by 1965. 
If more ships are not constructed by United 
States shipping lines, however, the United 
States may not share in the St. Lawrence 
trade. By then the United States may not 
be engaging in much other trade either. 
Fully 80 percent of the United States 
merchant marine is composed of ships built 
during World War II. Since 20 years is re- 
garded as the efficient life 6f a merchant ship 
today, this 80 percent of the American mer- 
chant fleet will be obsolete by 1965. 

While trade is the lifeline of industry, in- 
dustry is the lifeline of defense. Americans 
are dependent for defense upon weapons 
which can be produced only by using certain 
minerals from foreign countries. Most weap- 
ons are made of steel. In order to make 
steel certain of these foreign minerals, such 
as manganese, are essential. Modern air- 
power depends upon jet propulsion. Since 
jet planes generate intense heats, the metal 
used in these planes must be able to with- 
stand this heat. Cobalt, three-fourths of 
which comes from the Belgian Congo, is al- 
loyed with steel to enable it to withstand 
the heat. Most of these heavy niinerals can 
move only in ships. 

Nations friendly toward the United States 
depend a great deal on this country. The 
United States is giving material assistance 
to 49 countries and has troops stationed in 
42 nations upon which these countries rely 
for defense. These nations depend on the 
United States and its merchant marine to 
keep provisions coming in. 

Arguments against building a strong mer- 
chant marine are weak indeed. The first of 
these is, the United States can depend upon 
foreign vessels to carry its commerce. This 
has been disproved many times. For exam- 
ple, at the beginning of World War I, the 
ships of foreign nations, carrying 90 percent 
of the United States foreign trade, were with- 
drawn from normal operations leaving the 
United States entirely cutoff from foreign 
raw materials and our export trade became 
almost nonexistent. The second argument is, 
strengthening the merchant marine now 
would be too expensive. If the United States 
were involved in another war, however, the 
cost of building an adequate merchant fleet 
would be tremendous. To illustrate, in World 
War II, the United States spent $12 billion 
to create emergency shipyards and hastily 
constructed ships. This money would have 
subsidized in normal times the orderly con- 
struction and operation of most of this fleet 
for 340 years, 

As for building up the United States mer- 
chant marine, while it will require the coop- 
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eration of the Government, industry, and 
the voters, it is not an insurmountable task. 
The Government must increase ship con- 
struction and operating subsidies, for while 
the United States wants and needs shipping, 
it does not want to lower its standard of liv- 
ing to compete with foreign shipping. In- 
dustry must give concentrated attention to 
technological improvements and higher pro- 
ductivity of labor. Perhaps most important, 
however, the voters must understand mer- 
chant marine problems, for the people’s rep- 
resentatives vote for the legislation which 
they know the people they represent want. 

Since a strong merchant marine is the key 
to trade and defense, use it to unlock the 
door to greater prosperity and security for 
the United States. 





Fringe Benefits for Business Executives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time a most 
informative article concerning the fringe 
benefits that are more and more being 
accorded the executives of our corpora- 
tions and the bonuses proffered to them 
in return for their special skills and en- 
ergies. The article appeared in the April 
20, 1956, issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

It would appear that “fringe benefits” 
will very soon be an accepted and re- 
spected phrase in our economic lan- 
guage. 

The editorial follows: 

Your MoNeEyY’s WorTH: BENEFITS FOR Bic Bors 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

R. A. is one of the policymaking vice presi- 
dents of a nationally known corporation 
which has made a lot of money in the last 
few years. If you saw his monthly paycheck, 
though, you would be surprised; you would 
expect the check to be much bigger, con- 
sidering the name of the company, the in- 
dustry, and his key job. 

But R. A.’s paycheck would give you a 
badly distorted view of his actual financial 
setup. For, in addition to a cash salary, 
R. A.’s company has just in the last 5 years 
given him: 

A handsome expense account which covers 
virtually all his expensive entertaining, 
travel costs, etc. It also provides him with 
a@ new Car every year and a beautiful vacation 
haven. 

A retirement program under which he’s 
already guaranteed $21,000 a year for life and 
his retirement benefits are steadily increas- 
ing. 

A special contract retaining him as a con- 
sultant at $14,000 a year for 10 years, begin- 
ning when he’s 65. 

CAN BUY STOCK 

A privilege to buy a big chunk of the com- 
pany’s stock at a specified price at any time 
between now and 1965. The stock is now 
quoted at $40 above the price at which R. A. 
can buy (or has*bought) the stock and his 
paper profits on the stock top a quarter= 
million dollars. 

So, if you added to R. A.’s cash salary all 
his fringe benefits, you would find that he 
is doing very nicely indeed in this era of 
stiff taxes on high incomes. R. A. is not only 
building a major estate for his family; he 
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also is in a position to move easily and com- 
fortably in the so-called million-dollar circles 
of our land. 

Am I making this report on R. A. because 
he is so exceptional? Oh no. The point 
of this story is that R. A. is becoming less 
and less the exception, more and more typi- 
cal of executives in industry. 

In corporation after corporation, key offi- 
cers are getting contracts and pay deals that 
rival or surpass the one R. A. has. As an 
illustration, the magazine Sales Manage- 
ment made a survey of 50 leading corpora- 
tions a short while ago, found only one in 
which the chief sales executive is compen- 
sated by salary alone. 

‘In corporation after corporation, top man- 
agement men are being tied to their jobs 
for life by a “‘golden cord” of fringe benefits. 
The deals make the executives all but im- 
mune to offers from the companies’ com- 
petitors because the men would have to give 
up their impressively attractive benefits if 
they quit. 

What are some of the ways corporations 
are compensating keymen—outside of cash? 
These: 

A stock option deal. Under this plan, a 
key employee gets the option to buy a speci- 
fied total of the company’s stock at a speci- 
fied price during a specified period of years. 
If the stock soars during the period, he still 
can exercise his option at the fixed price; 
when and as he sells his shares, his gain will 
be taxed only at the capital gains rate, mean- 
ing at a top of 25 percent. The profits of 
some men who have stock option deals run 
into millions of dollars. 

A deferred bonus arrangement. Under 
this, the company votes the officer a bonus 
payable in installments over a number of 
years, thereby cutting his year-to-year tax 
liability. In some cases, the executive pre- 
fers (and will get) payment of his bonus 

“after he retires. . 
EYE-POPPING INCOMES 


Handsome retirement. programs. Some 
contracts I’ve seen give executives really eye- 
popping incomes for life. In addition, many 
have contracts to remain as consultants at 
impressive salaries after 65. 

Rich insurance policies which also may 
pledge a lifetime income to the wife. 

And fat expense accounts, special health 
programs, profit-sharing arrangements, many 
other variations of benefits. 

The publicized statistics on the rate of 
rise in executives’ salaries are meaningless 
unless the fringe benefits also are included. 
It’s becoming commonplace for top men to 
turn down flatly hikes in cash pay in favor 
qf pay in forms which are subject to only 
moderate taxes. 

The cash pay check of an American execu- 
tive is less and less the yardstick of his 
financial well-being, and it’ll continue to be 
less and less so as his fringe benefits mul- 


tiply. 





Coordination of Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present a very able speech by 
Maj. Gen. J. S. Bragdon, special assist- 
ant to the President, delivered to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
the 43d annual convention held at the 
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Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
May 11, 1956: 

Congressman Brooks, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it is a privilege for 
me to participate in the 43d national con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, From my experience in the Corps 
of Engineers I am well acquainted with the 
fine contribution your organization has ren- 
dered in the development of our Nation's 
water resources and in its sponsorship of 
great projects which have added to the 
Nation’s wealth. The programs with which 
you are concerned are among the most im- 
portant functions of public works. 

My subject this morning, Coordination of 
Public Works, affords me an opportunity 
to tell you something about a comparatively 
new staff element in the White House whose 
purpose is to provide coordination of public 
works planning at all levels. 

The Public Works Planning Unit is respon- 
sible, among other things, for keeping the 
President advised as to (a) the various 
types and amount of public facilities re- 
quired by an expanding economy to meet 
human needs at the national, State, and local 
levels; (b) the current, long-range plans and 
programs for the accomplishment of such 
works by agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment and by similar agencies of States and 
local governments and the interrelationships 
of these programs; (c) the possibilities for 
the acceleration of public works construction 
in the event that economic conditions make 
such acceleration desirable. 

Perhaps you may not be fully aware of the 
magniture of public works. Last year the 
value of new public works brought into being 
amounted to over $12 billion. This equals 
about 3 percent of the GNP. Of this three- 
fourths or ¢9 billion was for State and local 
public works and the balance for Federal 
works. 

There are forty-odd Federal agencies en- 
gaged in public works. There are over 
109,000 State and local governmental or 
quasi-governmental entities involved in 
public works. It is a big and widespread 
operation. 

Much has been said of accumulated back- 
logs. It is true that 2 wars and a depression 
have served to dccumulate great volumes 
of public works needed but deferred. It is 
also true that the amazing spurt in our 
population growth is rapidly adding to our 
over-all needs. Our population growth in. 
the 20-year period from 1955 to 1975 will add 
about 56 millions, a number equal to one- 
third of the entire population growth 
attained in 300 years prior to 1955. There 
are now about 3 births to every death in our 
country. 

These and other major factors have com- 
bined to bring the estimated requirements 
for State and local public works to over $200 
billion. If we were to catch up and obtain 
these needed assets within the next 10 years, 
the present rate of construction of public 
works would have to be more than doubled. 

The backlog of public works, exclusive of 
military, in which the Federal Government 
is directly concerned is something over $80 
billion. Sixty billion dollars, or three- 
fourths of this is in the major water re- 
sources fields; namely, navigation, flood con- 
trol, watershed management, and irrigation. 
- At our present rate of public works con- 
struction it will require over 24 years to 
catch up with presently estimated require- 
ments. 

Public works—schools, streets, water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal—are tangible assets 
which are intimately concerned with our 
everyday living. Because of the great vol- 
ume of this demand, as well as other con- 
struction demands in the future years, it is 
necessary that we carefully husband our 
construction dollar and spend it prudently 
on those things which we most need rather 
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than on those things which we would merely 
like to have. 

The need for long-range planning to obtain 
integrated, comprehensive, and sound de- 
velopment becomes more generally recognized 
and more pressing as our requirements grow. 
Surveys and studies of possible improvements 
in organization and policy have almost uni- 
formly come to the single conclusion—that 
adequate planning, participated in equally 
by all parties at interest is fundamental to 
the wise development of our resources in the 
long run interest of the Nation. 

In dealing with this problem we have 
evolved an approach to the overall planning 
problem which envisages four major steps: 

First, a determination of measured needs, 
based on flexible general criteria for each 
area of government following basic guides of 
population and economic growth, and spe- 
cific criteria for each type of work. These 
criteria will be self-determined and by reason 
of a common basic method, relative urgencies 
of needs can be ascertained. 

Second, long-range plans. arranged by 
functional priorities which reflect relative 
urgencies. These also will be self-determined 
by each community but follow a common al- 
though flexible method of development. 

Third, multiyear programs of capital im- 
provements developed from the long-range 
plans and constituting the initial phases 
thereof. 

Fourth, annual or biennial budgets de- 
veloped from these multiyear capital pro- 
grams. 

To assist in developing the details of this 
aprpoach and to provide firmly rooted bases 
for procedures, we are launching four general 
research problems to be carried out by ex- 
perts in each field. Briefly, these are: 

I. The role of public works in the economy, 
both in times of normal growth and to assist 
in stabilization, if needed. 

II. The interrelationships of Federal, State, 
city, and local governments in the field of 
public works with especial reference to 
financing. 

II. The optimum planning organizations 
for public works at the various levels of gov- 
ernment. This would include a study of 
comprehensive or multifunction planning 
and single-function planning. 

IV. A methodology for the determination of 
public works needs with their relative urgen- 
cies at all levels. This would include the 
development of these needs into long-range 
plans. 

Since the complete working out of the de- 
tails involved in research is a long-term ef- 
fort, we are pushing ahead along parallel 
lines by having the responsible Federal 
agencies develop criteria for calculating pub- 
lic works needs. These criteria drafted in 
cooperation with State and local interests 
will be reviewed by the advisory committees 
on Federal public works and the advisory 
committee on State and local public. works 
and updated as additional data become 
available, either from the research problems 
noted above or from experience gained as the 
program progresses. 

Basic to this process are the judgments of 
leading citizens and governmental officers at 
all levels in determining needs and urgen- 
cies; and second, the willingness of local gov- 
ernments and communities to consciously 
and enthusiastically organize for and em- 
bark upon comprehesive planning programs. 

Just last week I attended the National 
Conference on Metropolitan Problems where 
was studied the increasing urgency of the 
problem of the growth of metropolitan areas. 
Between 1950 and 1955 over 97 percent of the 
total increase in population was in the 168 
standard metropolitan areas. Within these 
areas there are 16,000 smaller political juris- 
dictions or ap average of 95in each. A major 
element of the metropolitan problem is how 
to efficiently plan, build, and operate public 
works and services for congested areas where 
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fractionalized government in the form of 
numerous political entities now exercise 
varying jurisdictions. Water supply, navi- 
gation, and flood-control problems are often 
involved in this jurisdictional entanglement. 
In the case of harbors serving one or more 
jurisdictions there have been many excellent 
solutions found in port authorities or other 
interstate or intergovernmental groups. 

Until the President initiated this work, 
there was no organization responsible for 
taking a broad look at the needs for all types 
of public works and the progress being made 
in meeting such needs. Programs have oper- 
ated pretty much within their own channels 
and without much long-range planning. 
There may have been times when inadequate 
attention has been given to navigation im- 
provements in the overall water resources de- 
velopment program. Our work is pointed to- 
ward bringing to light the existence of any 
serious deficiencies in any category of public 
works. This will include the needs and 
plans for rivers and harbors programs as an 
integral part of our national requirements. 

While the foregoing applies to all fields 
of public works, nowhere is the need for 
comprehensive long-range planning more 
evident than in the field of water resources. 
We are today face to face with water scarci- 
ties and flood devastation which can seri- 
ously limit our growth and impair our econ- 
omy. We cannot ever overlook the central 
fact that water is our most precious asset. 
Contrary to popular belief, there is not an 
inexhaustible supply of water. We are con- 
suming this vital resource at an ever-increas- 
ing rate. If this increasing rate is not wide- 
ly recognized and dealt with intelligently, 
we can only look forward to more serious 
scarcities. In 1954 the President of the 
United States stated to this Congress that 
we must study where every drop of water 
falls and what we are going to do with it, 
from the Continental Divide to the sea. It® 
has been calculated that in an average year 
the total rainfall on our country amounts to 
about 4,300 billion gallons per day. There 
is lost in evaporation and transpiration 
about 3,000 billion, leaving only about 1,300 
billion gallons of runoff. Of this, about two- 
thirds runs off as excess waters in floods in 
a short period. Only about one-third is 
available during most of the. year. Our 
present use for all purposes is 262 billion 
gallons per day. In 1975 it is predicted that 
453 billion gallons will be required. If this 
predicted demand comes to pass, it does 
not necessarily mean that it will overtake 
total supply because, as you know, water 
is and can be stored and reused. It does 
mean that it is imperative that we plan 
carefully and wisely for reuse methods. It 
has been estimated that it would, within 
economic feasibility, be possible to build 
reservoirs so that we could utilize 630 bil- 
lion gallons per day. However, to build up 
supplies through reservoir and reuse meth- 
ods requires extensive antipollution meas- 
ures, both as to domestic wastes and indus- 
trial processing of waters. I hasten to point 
out the foregoing figures deal only with the 
overall national picture. We are all aware 
that there are regions of this country facing 
acute shortages right now. 

In an address before the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in 1954 your president, 
Congressman OverTON Brooks, emphasized 
some of the problems which were also of 
great concern to the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources in their re- 
cent report. He pointed out that the estab- 
lishment of a clear national policy in the 
light of all the varied aspects of water re- 
sources development is most difficult; that 
existing policies have been developed on a 
piecemeal basis over a long period of time 
as demands for work in certain specified 
functional areas arose; that areas of poten- 
tial conflict in our water resources and land 
programs could be largely eliminated by the 
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formulation and adoption of a well-defined 
water policy. He further said that uniform 
and just treatment would be facilitated if 
Congress would establish the extent of Fed- 
eral interest and its corollary appropriate re- 
quirements for local cooperation; stressed 
the need for evaluation of costs and benefits 
on a uniform and sound basis; emphasized 
the importance of balanced functional pro- 
grams; and urged that appropriations fol- 
low authorizations in logical sequence. 

The committee's report constitutes a great 
step forward in the establishment of a rea- 
sonable approach in the development of our 
water resources. It was not expected that 
its findings would become a panacea for all 
ills. And while the report may not satisfy 
the zealots of extreme positions, the poli- 
cies outlined therein are basic and constitute 
a framework within which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, together with State and local gov- 
ernments and other non-Federal interests, 
may collaborate to best develop the water 
resources. Broadly, it does two _ things. 
First, it reduces or eliminates many of the 
present conflicting procedures and practices 
of agencies, Second, it recommends a plan- 
ning organization that will provide a con- 
tinuing mechanism for settling those un- 
resolved problems in the water resources 
fields that are not specifically dealt with in 
the report and which may arise in the fu- 
ture, to include needed policy formulation. 

The report implements the principle of 
close collaboration in planning with local 
interests by providing basin committees to 
coordinate resources planning and develop 
basin plans. These committees would be 
formed of representatives of all States con- 
cerned on an equal basis with the Federal 
agencies. 

The report also carries out the principle of 
cooperative planning in its treatment of 
interstate compacts. It points out that most 
of our major rivers have an interstate char- 
acter and that the States should be encour- 
aged to undertake to adjust among them- 
selves through compacts the fair and equi- 
table distribution of water. 


Among the important - water-resources 
projects authorized this year, two are unique 
under present conditions. The Great Lakes 
connecting channels and the Mississippi 
River-Gulf channel projects constitute large 
developments that can be viewed almost 
solely from a single purpose standpoint. In 
both projects economic savings in transpor- 
tation costs is the primary requirement. 
With the tremendous increase in demands 
for water and its multiple uses and control, 
such uncomplicated conditions are seldom 
found in the development of interior naviga- 
tion channels. 


In the 1944 Flood Control Act the use of 
water for navigation projects authorized 
therein was subordinated to beneficial con- 
sumptive uses for all water originating west 
of the 97th meridian. This legislation 
stemmed from the compelling pressures 
which developed in the West as water short- 
ages occurred. 


The Advisory Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy realized the seriousness of con- 
troversies arising from conflicting views as 
to the rights of various groups to use of 
water. Its report holds that “The principles 
which recognize water rights as property 
rights should be accepted. Determinations 
as to’ disposition of water should recognize 
such rights.” It also recommends “that a 
study be made under the leadership of the 
Federal Government in collaboration with 
State and local entities to determine (a) the 
relationship between the establishment of 
property rights to water and the economic 
and social development of the Nation and its 
regions and of the States and their com- 
munities, and (b) the principles and criteria 
to be incorporated into Federal, State, and 
local laws upon which rights to the appro- 
priation and use of water could be estab- 
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lished that would assure the best and most 
effective use and control of water to meet 
the current and the long-range needs of the 
people of a region, State, or locality, and of 
the Nation as a whole, and that would en- 
courage maximum participation by all par- 
ties of interest.” 

In the water-resources field particularly, 
opportunities are afforded to make public- 
works projects self-liquidating. Through in- 
tegrated planning it is often possible to in- 
corporate features serving several purposes 
into such projects and thereby reduce the 
cost which would have been otherwise in- 
curred in providing separate facilities to meet 
each need. This practice also accomplishes 
@ more comprehensive and higher use of the 
resources available. Furthermore, since such 
products as hydroelectric power, and water 
supply constitute salable commodities, the 
beneficiaries are directly traceable and re- 
sponsibility for repayment of costs readily 
assigned. 

Under a comprehensive plan the total vol- 
ume and head of water in a basin is utilized 
to the feasible maximum; under a multi- 
purpose plan the total head and volume of 
any given site is utilized to the feasible max- 
imum and thus under complete basin and 
complete site planning the feasible maxi- 
mum development with a minimum capital 
outlay is attained. 

When such basin water-resource planning 
becomes a part of nationwide public-works 
planning, all elements in this field are seen 
in proper perspective. Comprehensive plan- 
ning requires participation by all interests— 
Federal, State, county, city, and private in- 
terests—this from the beginning of planning 
to the final constructional stage. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is in a peculiar and strategic position to exer- 
cise leadership in proposing programs for 
comprehensive planning in its field. 

It is through such organization that we 
may attain enlightened, comprehensive, and 
coordinated planning of public works, in 
which all citizens participate and from which 
they all will benefit. 





The Soviet Challenge to American Tech- 
nological Leadership Must Be Met 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include a very timely and thought- 
provoking article concerning the Russian 
challenge to our technological leader- 
ship, which appeared in the April 23, 
1956, issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette. 

It is evident that, if we expect to retain 
our scientific leadership in an atomic age, 
ways must be found to increase the num- 
ber of youths pursuing scientific educa- 
tion or else we will be left far back in the 
race before we know it. 

Let us hope that the competent au- 
thorities at all Government levels, and 
particularly in the educational field it- 
self, will bend their efforts and energies 
toward a quick and adequate solution of 
this seriously threatening scientist short- 
age. 

The article follows: 


THE Soviet CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


For several years educational leaders have 
been disturbed by reports that the Soviet 
Union is surpassing us in technical educa- 
tion. A figure often quoted is the 23,000 
engineers which we graduated in 1954 as 
compared to the 53,000 that the Soviets grad- 
uated in the same year. 

Americans have been apt to distrust such 
figures. It has seemed incredible that a 
backward nation like the Soviet Union could 
ever challenge the technological preemi- 
nence of the United States, where youngsters 
become mechanically minded at the age of 
five. 

Nevertheless, there seems good reason to 
feel concern. Writing in the New York 
Times magazine, former Senator WILLIAM 
BENTON gives a graphic picture of the her- 
culean efforts that the Soviets are making in 
the field of technical and engineering edu- 
cation. 

In the Soviet Union, Benton points out, 
practically everybody goes to school. Soon 
the basic 10-year school will be compulsory 
everywhere. Russian youngsters already go 
to school 6 days a week and for more hours 
per day and more weeks per year than ours 
do. And the stress is on mathematics and 
the physical sciences. Unlike the United 
States where, according to Benton, only 125 
new teachers of physics were produced for 
the 28,000 high schools of the Nation last 
year, the Soviet Union is rapidly producing 
thousands of trained secondary school 
teachers and technicians. The University of 
Moscow, which has a heavy technological 
emphasis, alone enrolis 23,000 students. 

On the higher levels of engineering also 
the Soviet preformance is, unfortunately, 
impressive. The 800 institutions of higher 
education—training everything from sur- 
geons to aeronautical experts—enroll nearly 
2 million students. Contrary to our usual 
ideas about Marxist suffocation of the intel- 
lectual pursuits, the Soviets apparently give 
free rein to the scholars who deal in theory. 
The University of Moscow alone has 500 of 
these. They are committed to pure research, 
and have no teaching duties. 

The result, according to Benton, is that 
the Soviets are rapidly overtaking us in 
training their students in the specialized 
skills. His solution—a massive Federal Gov- 
ernment subsidy for 4-year university 
scholarships—is drastic. With American 
colleges already crammed to the eaves, such 
@ program would increase the overcrowded 
conditions. 

But there seems good reason to believe 
that our educational system is facing its 
greatest challenge. Unless it supplies us 
with sufficient numbers of technical ex- 
perts—whose training begins on the second- 
ary school level—we may find ourselves in a 
critical situation within another 10 years. 





Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped recently 
held its annual meeting here in Wash- 
ington. At its luncheon meeting on Fri- 
day, May 18, the committee heard ad- 
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dresses by William P. Schnitzler, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO and by 
John S. Coleman, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Schnitzler spoke on the topic of 
The Handicapped and Labor and Mr. 
Coleman addressed himself to The 
Handicapped and Employers. Both 
speeches typify the excellent work being 
done by the committee in promoting the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped and 
returning them to the productive labor 
force of the country. They spell out 
what is being done and what neds to be 
done in this field which is so important 
to our Nation’s welfare and economy. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the speeches of both 
Mr. Schnitzler and Mr. Coleman: 
SpeecH By AFL-CIO SrEcRETARY-TREASURER 

WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER TO THE PRESIDENT’S 

COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSI- 

CALLY HANDICAPPED 

It is a distinct pleasure to extend the very 
best wishes of the officers and members of 
the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations to the 
hardest working conservationists in our 
country. 

We Americans are great believers in con- 
servation. We’ve done a tremendous lot to 
preserve the great natural resources of the 
United States. We annually spend great 
sums of money to protect our wildlife; to 
establish game preserves; to police our game- 
protection laws. 

I only wish we'd do half as much to pro- 
tect and preserve and rehabilitate America’s 
greatest natural resource—her people. 

The American labor movement has no ob- 
jection whatsoever to game-protection laws; 
to game wardens; to the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds for conservation. In fact, we are 
staunch supporters of such legislation. 

We do object, however, to a type of political 


,thinking that supports the employment of 


far more game wardens than industrial safety 
inspectors. 

Most emphatically, we object to the meager 
sums which are spent by the Federal and 
State governments for the rehabilitation of 
those injured in industrial or nonindustrial 
accidents and those who are handicapped 
from birth. 

Somehow or other, too many of our legis- 
lators—both State and Federal—think of 
rehabilitation and employment of the handi- 
capped, in terms of charity. 

We in the AFL-CIO reject that type of 
thinking. 

Rehabilitation, retraining, and employ- 
ment of the handicapped—that is not 
charity. Oh, certainly, they are objectives 
close to the hearts of all humanitarians. 
But they are more than just humanitarian 
ideals. 

In our practical world, it seems.to me im- 
portant to consider these matters in terms 
of concrete investment. And it is a good 
investment. It is good business. 

Every survey that I have studied clearly 
proves that the funds expended in the re- 
habilitation of the handicapped have been 
returned to society—and with good interest, 
too. 
Instead of remaining a drain on our econ- 
omy as wards of society receiving welfare 
aid, rehabilitated workers become useful 
citizens—contributors—and good contribu- 
tors—to the earning power of our economy. 
Why in income tax alone, the returns are 
far greater than the original investment. 

Even more important than the financial 
value is the fact that we return to these 
handicapped folks their sense of self-respect; 
we return their personal dignity. We are, 
in each case, once again proving the basic 
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belief upon which our great Nation was 
built and has flourished—the all-embracing 
belief in the importance of each individual 
human being. 

I suppose a political cynic might say that 
the interest of the AFL-CIO in this entire 
subject is a selfish one. That is, of course, 
partly true. While we have a sincere in- 
terest in this matter from a humanitarian 
point of view, we have a deep personal in- 
volvement. 

Among the 15 million members of the 
AFL-CIO there are a large number who 
suffer from all types of handicaps. Some 
were injured on the battlefield; some are 
the victims of the industrial machine; some 
were injured in traffic accidents. Some were 
born handicapped. 

We in the AFL-CIO are committed to the 
proposition that equality of opportunity 
must be shared by all men. 

No artificial boundary of race or creed or 
color or national origin or physical handicap 
can be permitted to block a man’s oppor- 
tunity to a better way of living for himself 
and his family. 

The basic interest of the American labor 
movement is in the welfare of American 
workers. That is why we shall wage re- 
lentless war against industrial accidents and 
against all who stand in the way of the 
handicapped worker in his desire for re- 
habilitation. 

I suppose you could rightly say that every 
single one of our 15 million members is a 
potential victim of the industrial machine. 
There isn’t a single job filled by an American 
wage earner that doesn’t involve some po- 
tential risk. Of course, there are jobs that 
are far safer than others. Certainly, the 
sandhog working under the Hudson River 
today considers the man working in a bakery 
as having a far safer job. 

Well, I am a baker. And I have seen hor- 
rible accidents in a bakeshop—accidents 
which maim a worker for life. 

You know, even the most callous worker 
never gets used to such accidents. We are 
shocked whenever they happen. 

That sense of shock and the knowledge 
that today’s victim of an industrial accident 
could, but for the grace of God, have been 
any one of us, has kept the American labor 
movement alive to the need for continual 
battle in this field. 

I know of no other single issue more cer- 
tain to arouse the interest and the fighting 
spirit of American workers, than a fight for 
better workmen’s compensation laws, for 
better industrial safety laws and for better 
rehabilitation services. 

Despite our continuing fights and despite 
the desperate need, the condition of Amer- 
ica’s workmen’s compensation laws is still 
shocking. Workers still bear not only the 
pain and the suffering of industrial acci- 
dents; they bear as well a disproportionate 
share of the resulting economic burden. 

Workmen's compensation laws are a legal- 
istic hodge-podge. In State after State, the 
amount a worker receives for the loss of an 
arm or a leg or an eye—or even the loss of 
life itself—varies like the score on a pinball 
machine. 

In some States the loss of an arm will 
bring a worker half as much as he would 
receive in a neighboring State. By what 
standard of morality can our legislators de- 
termine that an arm is worth more in Wis- 
consin than in Ohio? 

Why, in some States, the loss of an arm at 
the shoulder has less compensable value than 
the loss of a thumb in another State. 

There is no moral or ethical or economic 
justification for these varying standards. 
Nor is there justification for the tragic lag, 
in every State, in achieving badly needed 
improvements and economic modernization 
of workmen's compensation laws. 

The same indictment can be returned 
against the industrial safety laws of many 
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of the States. In the main, these statutes 
do not refiect the tremendous strides that 
have been made in our modern industrial 
life. Today, when the operations of many 
industries bear up resemblance to the opera- 
tion in the workshops of two decades ago, 
we find industrial safety laws which were 
adopted in the twenties and haven’t been 
modernized since. 

But the greatest shortcomings of all are 
found in the field of rehabilitation. With 
only a few exceptions, the field of rehabilita- 
tion is virtually ignored in the workmen’s 
compensation laws of the various States. 

The time has certainly come when the Fed- 
eral Government must give wise and progres- 
sive leadership in this, the most neglected 
form of social insurance in America today. 

We in the AFL-CIO will, I solemnly prom- 
ise you, continue to fight without a moment's 
relaxation for rehabilitation measures which 
will benefit America’s handicapped—and 
benefit equally the American economy. 

While we wage this battle on the legis- 
lative front, we shall be mindful, as well, that 
we can also insure substantial gains for the 
handicapped through the collective bargain- 
ing process. 

The President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped has done an 
exceptionally fine job in alerting our Nation 
to the serious gap which separates the large 
number of unemployed handicapped workers 
from self-reliant, productive, useful jobs. 

The American labor movement is doing 
much to aid in this campaign. But there 
is much more that we can and should and 
will do. Union-management cooperation in 
this field is a prime necessity and the AFL- 
CIO will do its best to spur this kind of 
cooperation. 

Out of it and out of a new awareness of 
the problem, we hope will come the kind of 
understanding and assistance which will re- 
sult in the adoption of sound second-injury 
laws; enlightened rehabilitation legislation; 
the appropriation of needed funds to erect 
and staff rehabilitation centers where the 
proper emphasis is placed on the medical, 
psychological, and vocational aids that 
handicapped workers need. 

The doctors, the scientists, the technicians 
have made remarkable progress in this field. 
We have the tools and the know-how that 
is necessary. It is up to us—labor and in- 
dustry alike—to bring the know-why to the 
attention of our legislators so that we can 
translate this knowledge into practice for 
the benefit of the handicapped as individ- 
uals and for the ultimate benefit of the en- 
tire Nation. 

In this campaign, the American labor 
movement will not be found wanting. We 
know the need. We know the value. We 
know the tremendous return which can be 
achieved. 

We are in this fight until we achieve the 
victory that must certainly be won if right 
and justice for the handicapped worker are 
to prevail. 





ADDRESS BY JOHN S. COLEMAN, PRESIDENT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
StTaTes, BEFORE ANNUAL MEETING, THE PRES- 
IDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., May 18, 1956. 


It seems to me that I am wearing two 
hats at this meeting because the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and the 
Burroughs Corp. are, both members of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the 


Physically Handicapped. 


I had not been president of the national 
chamber many days before I discovered that 
it always has a number of the so-called 
physically handicapped on its payroll. Some 
of them have been there for years—loyal, 
valued, and respected members of the staff. 
Another such person joined the staff last 
week, 
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At Burroughs we also hire the so-called 
physically handicapped—so I am happy to 
report that both the business organization I 
represent and the corporation I represent 
practice what they preach. 

We have a written policy at Burroughs, 
one article of which states that “* * * we 
will give full consideration to the placement 
of disabled persons on work they are quali- 
fied to do.” 

The keystone of this policy is that it ac- 
centuates the positive. By that, I mean 
that we emphasize abilities rather than dis- 
abilities. We seek to find a job that the 
disabled person can perform just as satis- 
factorily as if he were not disabled. That 
is why I think I was justified in using the 
phrase “the so-called physically handi- 
capped” twice in the first minute of this 
brief talk. 

I would like to give you the gist of our 
experiences at Burroughs because I am more 
familiar with those experiences than any 
other facts which bear on the subject for 
discussion today—and because our experi- 
ences might be usefully adapted by other 
business concerns. 

Our general policy states that all employ- 
ees are to be selected on the basis of their 
skill, their intelligence, training, experience, 
character, merit, and physical fitness. This 
same policy applies to the physically handi- 
capped. However—and this is important— 
we realize that physical fitness is a relative 
thing and must be judged in relation to a 
specific job. We do not tailor jobs to dis- 
abilities. Rather, we seek to put a person 
on a job where his disability will not harm 
his performance. 

Our procedure is this: 

1. An applicant is considered employable 
unless defects disclosed by a medical exam- 
ation prevent him from meeting the spe- 
cific requirements of a job. 

2. A handicapped person is considered em- 
ployable when he can meet the requirements 
of any position in which his handicap would 
not be a hindrance to job performance, a 
hazard to himself, his fellow employees, or 
company property. 

8. A handicapped applicant is required to 
submit to a regular company physicgl exam- 
ination when it is prerequisite to employ- 
ment. He must pass the physical exam in 
terms of the physical requirements of the 
work for which he is being considered. 


4. A physically handicapped person is con- 
sidered promotable just as any other em- 
ployee—provided he can meet the qualifica- 
tions of the assignment for which he is 
being ‘considered. 

In actual intervtews, again stressing ability 
rather than disability, we try to evaluate the 
applicant’s attitude. Understanding his mo- 
tivation, we feel, is essential to making a 
good placement. In dealing with the handi- 
capped applicant it has been our experience 
that motivation can be readily determined 
from his attitude in certain specific areas. 


First of all, we try to determine his atti- 
tude toward his disability. We have to find 
out what his mental outlook is toward this 
disability. Has he decided in his own mind 
that he can perform a job just as well as any 
other worker? Does he feel that he is not 
just one of society’s unfortunates? Does he 
also feel that if given the chance he can 
prove successful? We try to find out what 
are his interests for a career. 

This latter is important for placement in 
training programs and for future upgrading 
and promotional programs. Last, we try to 
determine his attitude toward the job and 
the company. He is not led to believe that 
he is obtaining the job because of the com- 
pany’s charity or sentiment. He is made 
to understand that he is being placed in 
@ job which he can perform and that his 
performance must compare favorably with 
that of other employees, 
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Actually, when it comes right down to 
hiring people to work for us, we do not really 
distinguish between who is physically handi- 
capped and who is not. 

After all, who is to say what is or is not a 
handicap? Simply because a man is neither 
in the physical prime of life, nor has a supe- 
rior physical profile, should he be at once 
disqualified for employment? The point is— 
some of us just do not see as well as others. 
And some of us just do not hear. None of 
us are really equal in respect to the amount 
or degree of physical strain we can bear up 
under. 

It would profit no one and harm many 
if a man with very poor eyesight were placed 
at a job which put a great strain on his 
visual faculty. In all instances, be it 
whether a man has one arm or no eyes, 
his physical profile is evaluated against a 
backdrop of the requirements of the’ job. 
We would not hire an epileptic to operate 
a heavy press, but that same man would 
stand just as good a chance of rising through 
the ranks as a man with no history of epilep- 
tic seizures. We ask ourselves, too, is it 
necessary to place a man with 2 arms at 
a job that a l-armed man could do as well? 
We try not so much to know what a man 
can’t do, but what he can do. 

In our employ there are several hundred 
persons who are working under medical re- 
striction. They make up what is called the 
no stoop, no squat, no squint group. Back 
injuries, visual difficulties, and sundry other 
disabling conditions have made it impossible 
for them to perform certain kinds of tasks. 
Employees with progressive as well as static 
handicaps—many of whom would have a 
few years ago been considered unemploy- 
able—are working at jobs they can do. 
Special jobs have not been created for them. 
Job standards are neither less nor more 
exacting than those of their able-bodied fel- 
low employees. - 

We boil it down to this. Handicapped 
persons can be employed successfully if jobs 
which they can fill exist. The problem then 
becomes finding these jobs. Representatives 
of the company’s medical, safety, personnel, 
and operating departments working together 
study the jobs in our organization, looking 
for those which can be filled by persons with 
various handicaps. We have, in fact, tried to 
establish an inventory of jobs which the 
handicapped can do. 

Nevertheless, we believe that jobs for 
handicapped persons should be made availa- 
ble from this approach rather than by 
creating special work for them. It is our 
opinion that the handicapped applicant 
should be treated with the same respect as 
any other individual and not as disabled 
if he can do what the job asks of him. We 
have found that if the handicapped person 
is properly placed, the fact of his disability 
immediately disappears. 

At Burroughs we also try to work in close 
conjunction with State, Federal, public, and 
private agencies whose function is to assist 
in placing the handicapped. We have found 
them to be of inestimable value. They filter 
through such prospective applicants so that 
our placement problems are made much 
simpler. They own the established testing 
and training facilities and the insights of 
professional guidance we do not have. Sev- 
eral of our executives participate in com- 
munity activities which are directly con- 
cerned with the rehabilitation, employment, 
the placement of the physically handicapped. 
The information, the insights they have 
brought back to us have done much toward 
enlightening us with respect to our deal- 
ings with the handicapped. 

It is my personal opinion, and I am cer- 
tain that it is shared by many, that the 
greatest step taken by commerce and indus- 
try has been the realizing that the handi- 
capped should be treated with the same re- 
spect as other human beings. We know now 


they do not want charity, dole, sympathy, 
special consideration, favoritism. They 
want merely a chance to compete on a just 
and equal basis with the ablebodied. They 
want simply a chance to show that they can 
work as well if not better than their unhand- 
icapped counterparts. They want a chance 
to become self-supporting, self-reliant mem- 
bers of society. 

I have often heard it said that quite often 
a disabled person becomes a more valuable 
employee purely because of his disability 
This seems to be a reasonable assumption, 
because we are all familiar with the driving 
force of disability on what is sometimes the 
“genius class.” 

Beethoven, as you all know, was plagued 
by deafness all his life, and the fury that 
he threw into his work was the result of 
his determination to pour out the music 
that was in his soul before the world was 
wrapped in silence. The best-remembered 
lines of Milton were written after he was 
blind. 

While we are not looking for Beethovens 
or Miltons—and they are not looking for 
us—it is certainly true that a normally vig- 
orous young man, for example, lives several 
lives, all at one and the same time. He 
has his job, and he has his social life. He 
may take an active part in some sport. The 
quitting whistle is actually the signal for 
another day. He works hard, and he plays 
hard. 

But what about the handicapped person 
whose social life is strictly circumscribed by 
his disabilities? He can’t fish—he can’t 
bowl—he can’t play golf. It is rather easy 
to understand that such a person would 
throw everything he’s got into his job be- 
cause his job becomes his only outlet. It 
becomes more than a means of earning a 
living. It becomes an all-absorbing inter- 
est, a balance wheel, the one thing that 
provides a man with a sense of participa- 
tion in the affairs of the world—and the 
one thing that permits him to hold his head 
high and meet all men on equal terms. 

One more thought, and I rest my case. 

Many economists who are looking at the 
long-range prospects for the American econ- 
omy envision not a labor surplus—but a 
labor shortage—more acute than any we 
have ever known. 

By 1965, or perhaps before that, our popula- 
tion is expected to reach 190 million—an 
increase of 25 million. 

But the proportion of persons from 20 to 
64—the productive, working years—will in- 
crease by only 8 million, which is less than 
one-third of the total increase. 

There are several reasons for this im- 
balance, as I am sure that you here know, 
but I think they should be spelled out for the 
record. The low birth rate in the 1930’s is 
one reason; the large baby crop in recent 
years is the second reason, and still a third 
is the fact that people are living longer. 

The result is that we can anticipate a 
larger group of older and younger people in 
proportion to our working population. 

It may become a matter of national neces- 
sity—far more than a matter of national con- 
cern—to hire more handicapped workers and 
train more handicapped young persons for 
employment. 

The further mechanization of industry and 
the trend toward automation will, of course, 
help meet the production needs of our ex- 
panding economy. But mechanization and 
automation, instead of replacing manpower, 
call for more skilled workers. Such has been 
the history of our progressive steps in mech- 
anization. 

As electronic controls take over the back- 
breaking jobs, there will be need for more 
brains and less brawn. The handicapped 
workers should be able to compete with the 
physically robust better than ever when the 
job is one of tending an automatic machine. 
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In light of our position in the world to- 
day and in light of our changing population 
picture and our swiftly changing economy, 
it seems to me that we cannot afford to deny 
any worker, because of physical impairment, 
the opportunity to become productive and 
self-supporting, whenever his remaining 
talents can be used. 

In essence, our discussions today might well 
come under the heading of not what we owe 
the other fellow—but what we owe the 
country. 





Editor Feels 3-Cent Stamp Out of Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
find more and more sentiment in the 
10th Congressional District of Michigan 
for a reasonable inerease in postal rates 
and a feeling that a penny increase in 
the handling of first-class mail is long 
overdue. 

The editor of the Gladwin County 
Record, published in Gladwin, Mich., 
says editorially on May 23 that the 3- 
cent stamp is out of date. 

I feel his comments are worthy of the 
consideration of Members of the House. 
The editorial follows: 

THREE-CENT STAMP OvT OF DATE 


Few prices in this inflated world are as 
ridiculous as the 3-cent postal rate for let- 
ters. 

Postmaster General Summerfield and the 
Eisenhower administration have campaigned 
for 34% years to get postal rates up where 
they should be so that the Postal Depart- 
ment would break even. The Department’s 
deficit, which must be made up from general 
taxation, totals $4.6 billion since the end of 
World War II. 

Summerfield has done a superb job of 
Postal Department reorganization. He has 
been able to get some rate increases through 
Congress. He has greatly reduced the an- 
nual deficit. He has repeatedly been re- 
buffed on his request for a higher first- 
class rate. 

His chief adversaries have been the Demo- 
crats, who cry, as usual, that the Republi- 
cans are trying to push the costs of operat- 
ing over on the consumer. The voting pub- 
lic is often taken in on this line and poli- 
ticians are scared stiff to talk against it. 


So let’s take a look. 

Since 1932 the per capita disposable in- 
come of the Nation is up 319 percent, 
Wholesale prices are up 163 percent. Postal 
cost index is up 107 percent. The con- 
sumer price index is up 96 percent. Rates 
on telegraph, another method of communi- 
eation, are up 81 percent. But the rate on 
letters, the 3-cent stamp, is exactly the 
same as it was in 1932, the depth of the 
depression. 

Now, who makes up the deficit? Demo- 
cratic leaders would have you believe that 
business pays the shot. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

Business pays 75 percent of the cost of 
running the Postal Department’s first-class 
mail service through postal rates, with in- 
dividuals paying the balance, 25 percent. 
But the postal defiicit, made up through 
general taxation, demands only 40 percent 
from business and 60 percent from individ- 
uals. As long as the Department operates 
at a deficit, business transfers a large share 
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of its first-class postage bills to the indi- 
vidual. 

The Eisenhower administration, which 
Democrats like to refer to as the “business- 
man’s administration,” has tried for 3% 
years to increase business’ postal bill and 
relieve the individual or consumer. But 
their efforts have been blocked by Demo- 
crats on the pretext of protecting this con- 
sumer who is being socked with a postal bill 
twice as big as he should be paying. 

Paying 3 cents to mail a letter makes 
about as much sense as having a price of 
10 cents for a quart of milk. 

When we buy a service, we should pay for 
it. A higher postal rate could reduce a 
postal deficit so large since World War II 
that it could have built 460,000 homes or 

- equipped 20 new bomber wings to protect 
the Nation. 





A Threat to the West—Seaton Appoint- 
ment Raises Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, that 
there is widespread interest in the enact- 
ment of my bill, S. 863, known as the 
Western Water Rights Settlement Act of 
1956, having for its purpose the reaffir- 
mation of the long-standing congres- 
sional policy protecting the integrity of 
State water law in the 17 Western States, 
is evidenced by the numerous editorials 
supporting the bill published in recent 
issues of prominent newspapers through- 
out the West. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp at this point 
the splendid editorial of Frank Waddell 
entitled “A Threat to the West,” pub- 
lished in the May 27, 1956, issue of the 
Casper Tribune-Herald, of Casper, Wyo. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial in the Denver post of May 30 
last, written by Robert Lucas, editor of 
the editorial page, entitled “Seaton Ap- 
pointment Raises Questions,’ be also 
printed immediately following the Casper 
Tribune-Herald editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Casper Tribune-Herald of May 27, 
1956] 
A THREAT TO THE WEST 

Sharp criticism of the Supreme Court for 
a series of decisions increasing Federal au- 
thority, and eroding that of the States, could 
on occasion be turned with equal force 
against Congress, which shows little eager- 
ness to override judicial decisions where 
this can be done by restatement of a historic 
position. 

A Presidential veto intervened in the tide- 
-lands case, but it still took a long time to get 
around to returning to tidelands States what 
always had been recognized as their own but 
was seized from them by an overbearing Fed- 
eral authority. 

In the natural-gas case the Supreme Court 
ignored the declared intent of Congress and 
put gas producers under Federal regulation 
in a decision that could have far-reaching 
effect on a great industry. Consumer areas 
seized upon the situation as offering oppor- 
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tunity to serve self-interest and narrowly 
missed. It might not be so again when the 
question emerges from the shadow of a Pres- 
idential veto. 

These things are of first-hand concern to 
the Western States, because right now their 
claims to their own life-sustaining waters are 
being set aside by judicial decision. 

Water rights were assumed to be unassail- 
able. In many instances they are confirmed 
in State constitutions which were accepted 
by Congress. But in a time of expanding 
central authority, a Washington bureaucrat 
argued not only that title to unappropriated 
waters is vested in the Federal Government, 
but that by control of public lands Federal 
authority can claim waters vested in others. 

The Supreme Court has been leaning to- 
ward this position and in a decision last year 
in a case carried up from Oregon seemingly 
sustained it. 

Senator Barrett has been asking Congress 
to reaffirm the traditional water law of the 
West. His bill would prohibit Federal inter- 
ference in any water right and would require 
Federal acquisition of such rights as might 
be desired to be accomplished by exactly the 
same procedure set forth for any other water 
user. 

Water law is based on the doctrine of ap- 
propriation under the exclusive regulation of 
the State. If is anything else then the 
very foundation on which the West was built 
has been destroyed. Surely Congress can’t 
ignore that. 





[From the Denver Post of May 30, 1956] 
SEATON APPOINTMENT RAISES QUESTIONS 


The appointment of Fred Seaton, Ne- 
braska publisher, as Secretary of the In- 
terior is said to have many implications. 
First, Mr. Seaton is supposed to be an ace 
troubleshooter with a talent for quieting 
the controversy that has arisen over In- 
terior policy and administration in recent 
years. Second, the Nebraskan is described 
in the editorialized “news” reports of the 
Chicago Tribune as the Brownell-Dewey 
faction’s man who was triumphant over 
Under Secretary Clarence A. Davis in the con- 
troversy over administration water policy. 


The first implication is accurate, in our 
opinion. Mr. Seaton represents a needed 
fresh viewpoint on complex questions of re- 
source development and use. We do not 
know where he stands on specific issues. As 
of now, however, he is not knowingly allied 
with the “Keystone cops” who work overtime 
guarding the Nation against the twin evils 
of creeping socialism and public power, 
We will be eager to see how the new Secre- 
tary equates the public and private interest 
in projects for which power is integral to 
feasibility. 

As for the alleged conflict within the ad- 
ministration on water policy, that is some- 
thing relatively new. If the administra- 
tion’s view on water rights is that of J. Lee 
Rankin, Assistant Attorney General, as an- 
alyzed during recent hearings on the Bar- 
rett bill in the Senate, we will be both 
astonished and annoyed. For that concept 
holds that Federal authority, acquired at 
the time States were admitted to the Union, 
imposes Federal preeminence in the control 
of water resources. It challenges the con- 
trol of water by the States, and undermines 
both past and future assignment of water 
rights by legal appropriation through bene- 
ficial consumptive use. 

It is incredible to us that such a view 
could be official in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. It is in direct and flagrant con- 
flict with the policy of the administration 
in the case of tideland oil. And it repre- 
sents outright legal aggression against States’ 
rights without a word of justification either 
in custom and law, or in present and fore- 
seeable management of Federal lands. 
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Mr. Davis is said to be opposed to such a 
Federal policy. We believe he is right in 
that opposition. And indeed if such a pol- 
icy is not attributable to the Eisenhower 
administration, and is not embraced by it, 
then that should be made clear to the peo- 
ple. For as of this moment, an Assistant 
Attorney General of the Eisenhower Depart- 
ment of Justice is seeking to superimpose 
Federal upon State water rights, as was also 
attempted in Denver’s Blue River water case 
before the move was deliberately called off 
by higher authority. 

The Departments of Agriculture and the 
Interior have testified in behalf of legislation 
that would clarify the dominant rights of 
State law in matters of unappropriated wa- 
ter. That the two Departments would be 
in complete and open conflict with the De- 
partment of Justice in a matter of such great 
importance is, itself, astounding. And we 
cannot conceive that the new Secretary of the 
Interior would be allied with a cause that 
is so alien to the repeated objectives of the 
Eisenhower administration. 





Carrying Water in a Cracked Pitcher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I submit herewith an editorial 
which appeared recently in the Palo Alto 
Times, Palo Alto, Calif. I believe that 
this editorial represents an excellent ap- 
praisal of the critical water situation 
confronting the great State of Cali- 
fornia: 

CARRYING WATER IN A CRACKED PITCHER 


Cracked pitchers are poor water carriers, 
and California is a cracked pitcher. Unless 
the crack is mended, it will be impossible for 
the State to get adequate amounts of water 
from areas of surplus to areas of shortage. 

The crack is the dispute between northern 
California and southern California on the 
best way to finance the San Luis Dam project. 

Northern California is all for Federal con- 
struction of the dam so that water can be 
used to irrigate San Joaquin Valley land and 
a conduit can bring it through Pacheco Pass 
to the central coast counties. The proposed 
dam is on the western edge of the great 
valley. 

Southern California appears to be afraid 
this plan will block the most feasible route 
for getting Feather River water to the south 
by means of the proposed California water 
system. 

Having fought the upper Colorado River 
project out of fear they would be unable to 
get all the water they want from that source, 
the southern Californians now want to make 
sure nothing is done to endanger their supply 
from the north. 

This is an understandable reaction, but it 
is being allowed to jeopardize the develop- 
ment of California’s water resources and thus 
cheat all parts of the State. 

The spectacle of a delegation from one 
part of the State rushing into a congres- 
sional committee hearing to fight a proposal 
urged by the Governor and other State rep- 
resentatives is enough to cause the Federal 
Government to hesitate to give any aid what- 
soever until the civil war is over. 

As Senator THomas Kucue. has pointed 
out, sectional bitterness of this kind could 
make it impossible for the State to solve its 
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water problems in any way. It would seem 
that, before any further steps can.be taken, 
engineers and leaders from the north and the 
south must reach agreement on the program 
for California. 

We have been assured that there is water 
enough for all. If this is the case, then 
surely an agreement can be reached and the 
water now being wasted can be put to use for 
the benefit of all parts of the State. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Congress this week will again be 
called upon to vote on the subject of for- 
eign aid. Foreign aid has come to Con- 
gress under several different names: 
First, it was lend-lease, then UNRRA, 
then the Marshall plan, FOA, and now 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. I have never voted for foreign aid. 
I think it is wrong to tax Americans for 
giveaway programs that have given away 
‘something over $65 billion in the last 10 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Omaha World-Herald dated June 2, 
1956. This editorial is extremely thought 
provoking and should be read carefully 
by my colleagues: 

Dear CONGRESS 

Last month the State Department let it be 
known that a letterwriting campaign might 
help sell foreign economic aid to the reluctant 
Congress. 

Mr. Dulles’ boys passed the word, according 
to the Wall Street Journal, but left it to the 
passionate defenders of the giveaways to 
think up their own arguments. 

This was a rather dirty trick, because the 
supply of arguments is shorter than it used 
to be. 

Could the letterwriters say that aid Is 
vital because Uncle Sam needs all the allies 
he can buy? 

No, that’s out of date. It suggests a mili- 
tary alliance. Anything with the word 
“military” in it these days simply scares the 
life out of people such as India’s Nehru. 

Could the letterwriter plead that the al- 
leged need for foreign economic aid is an 
emergency which will end in a year or 2? 

No, the new look in aid is that it should 
be permanent, with some of the individual 
spending projects to continue 10 years. 

Could the petitioners say that the hand- 
outs foster free enterprise abroad and 
cause foreigners to copy American ways? 

No, that would be frightfully bad man- 
ners, according to the giveaway people. 
Besides, it isn’t so. 

Could the friends* of economic aid say 
that the handouts promote goodwill and 
cause the recipients to shy away from the 
blandishments of Moscow? 

Well, no, that isn’t true either, because 
America’s foreign aid clients are cozying 
up to the Reds from the Nile to Siam. 

Could the letterwriters conclude that 
the United States should give the money 
without strings or hope of recompense of 
any kind, just to let the world know that 
its old Uncle Samuel is a generous fellow? 


No. even that excessively modest re- 
ward is outdated. It hurts the tender feel- 
ings of America’s relief clients to be per- 
petually reminded that the money comes 
from the American taxpayer. The latest 
idea is to remove all mention of the United 
States of America and let the United Na- 
tions or some new international agency pass 
out the do-good money. 

What, then, could the letterwriters say? 
That foreign aid should continue because 
the clients have come to expect it? Be- 
cause thousands of United States bureau- 
crats would be jobless—or would be put to 
the inconvience of changing jobs—if eco- 
nomic aid folded? That the giveaways will 
keep United States factories humming? 

None of these seems to be a persuasive 
argument when presented to a Senator or 
Representative who is about to face the 
voters back home. 

Which brings us around to the unsur- 
prising fact that the letterwriting cam- 
paign has been a flop. No Member of Con- 
gress is snowed under with mail whooping it 
up for the giveaways. Which suggests that 
when those called upon took pen in hand 
they couldn’t think of anything to say that 
was worth a 3-cent stamp. 





Bustup in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
the soft talk from the Soviet leaders, 
but I have failed to see any action on 
their part to signify any change in Soviet 
policy. Actions speak louder than 
words, and I would like to see actions that 
scream to the world that there has really 
been a change of policy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Daily News, 
New York, of June 1, 1956: 

BustuP IN KOREA 


“Better late than never” is our main re- 
action to yesterday’s decision of the United 
Nations command in Korea. 

It has long been common knowledge that 
the North Korean Reds have consistently 
violated the truce terms, particularly by 
building up airpower, and that they have en- 
joyed thé help of the Czech and Polish mem- 
bers. of the so-called Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission. 

The U. N. command yesterday ordered a 
stop to all of the Commission’s activities in 
South Korea, pulled Commission team mem- 
bers back into the neutral zone, and fiercely 
denounced the North Korean Reds. 

At the same time, it was revealed in Lon- 
don that the 16 U. N. countries which took 
part in the Korean war on our side have re- 
jected the latest of Red China’s hyprocritical 
proposals for a conference looking toward re- 
uniting Korea. 

This twin explosion over Korea should at 
least serve to clear the air, and remind West- 
erners anew of the nature of the Red enemy. 
For all his current peace prattle, he’s the 
same old conscienceless, conniving scoundrel. 

The Korea bustup, too, should put in its 
proper perspective the scheduled visit of 
United States Air Force Chief of Staff Nathan 
F. Twining to the June 24 military aviation 
show in Moscow. 

We can see no objection to General Twin- 
ing’s going wherever he can hope to get a 
peek at the latest in Red aircraft. 
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But how about Washington making it 100 
percent clear to the world that this visit car- 
ries with it no United States endorsement of 
anything connected with communism— 
especially of the Kremlin’s continuing en- 
slavement and ruthless milking of the satel- 
lite countries? 

The Kremlin obviously hopes to make Red 
propaganda out of this air show and its dis- 
tinguished foreign spectators. It’s up to our 
Government to nip that plan and make some 
propaganda of its own—which, given a little 
wit and boldness, our Government can do. 





No Further Aid for Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including at this point a let- 
ter received from a friend who lived a 
considerable part of his life in Yugo- 
slavia and who has some pertinent ob- 
servations regarding our aid to the man 
who has just said the Socialist nations 
must stand together: 

New York, N. Y., May 21, 1956. 


WovuLDN’T Ir BE More HONEST To Teak Down 
THE STATUE or LIBERTY? 


To Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, 84th Congress: 
A few days ago, looking across New York 

Harbor toward the Statue of Liberty, the 

thought struck me: 

“What’s that Statute of Liberty doing there 
now? Now, when through its financial, ma- 
terial, and military aid, our Government en- 
ables a Communist bandit and mass mur- 
derer, Tito, and his America-hating gang- 
sters, to hold our 17 million Yugoslav allies 
and friends in slavery, wouldn’t it be more 
honest to tear it down?” 

That thought struck me again reading the 
newspaper reports of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee’s deliberations over the 
President’s request for $4,900,000,000 for for- 
eign aid, which included $30 million as de- 
fense aid for Communist Yugoslavia. Why 
call that defense aid or military aid? Why 
not truthfully call it what it would be: aid 
for maintenance of the institution of slavery 
in Communist Yugoslavia? 

Some may say that an unknown business- 
man has no place mixing into this. But 
having known the Yugoslavs for 36 years, in- 
cluding 20 years operation of my own com- 
pany in the former prosperous, food-export- 
ing, pre-World War II Yugoslavia, and con- 
stantly meeting refugees, freshly arrived 
from Tito’s present, food-begging, practically 
bankrupt, Communist slave state, I feel it 
my duty to submit this for your considera- 
tion. 

Wouldn’t the President’s request for $30 
million for defense aid for Tito in 1957, and 
his requested right to spend $40 million in 
any one country from his special discretion- 
ary fund of $100 million permit him to give 
Tito $70 million in 1957, and this on top of 
the sum to accrue in Yugoslavia from our 
January 1956 sale to Tito of $49 million of 
wheat, lard, and cotton for Yugoslav dinars? 
Why permit this? What have we received 
from the $2 billion already given to Tito and 
his gangsters? 

Ladies and gentlemen, whatever our for- 
eign-policy makers may say, the fact is, we 
cannot hold the trust of the 800 million peo- 
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ple now in Communist slavery if we aid the 
atheist Communist dictator, Tito, to hold 
the Yugoslavs in slavery. Those enslaved 
peoples and others, knowing the Yugoslav 
Communists to be real Communists, easily, 
from our support of Tito and his Commu- 
nist gangsters, can doubt the sincerity of 
our Government’s expensive worldwide anti- 
Communist propaganda. 

Therefore, shouldn't we stop all aid to 
Communist Yugoslavia, and show the world 
that our Statue of Liberty still stands for 
liberty for all men? But if, for reasons of 
policy too devious for open explanation, you 
will feel forced to vote funds for the con- 
tinued support of slavery in Communist 
Yugoslavia, ought you not vote also the 
funds needed for the tearing down of that 
great statue, and for replacing it with a me- 
morial to the ideals for which we once were 
respected? 

Sincerely yours, 
Wrtt1raM H. SMYTH. 





Spiritual Strength in the Cold War 
Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday, May 27, our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio, the Honorable 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, addressed the sec- 
ond annual communion and breakfast of 
the United States Information Agency 
here in Washington at the Washington 
Hotel. 

In his address Mr. FEIGHAN made a 
scholarly and practical analysis of the 
cold war and the relation of our great 
spiritual ideals to a winning program of 
the United States Information Agency. 


Under leave granted, I include Mr. 
FEIGHAN’S address on this occasion: 

It is a pleasure for me to join with you 
in this, the second annual communion and 
breakfast of the United States Information 
Agency. 

As many of you know, I have maintained 
over the years a keen interest in the program 
carried out by the information agency. 

It has been my good fortune to have an 
early understanding of the real meaning of 
the cold war because of my equal good for- 
tune of having knowledge of the real nature 
of communism at a very early age in my 
life. 

I am one with Father Edmund Walsh, 
S. J., in the belief that the hotter we make 
the logistics of the cold war, the colder be- 
comes the possibilities of a hot war. 

The work in which you are engaged has 
a vital bearing upon the question of war or 
peace. 

In your daily work, you do your best to 
contribute to the United States Worldwide 
Campaign of Truth. 

Such a campaign of truth can do much 
to dispel the ignorance on which evil seeds 
of hatred and vengeance thrive. 

Hatred and vengeance in turn are the 
architects of war. Truth is the architect of 
a just and lasting peace. 

It is most fitting, therefore, that you, the 
Catholic employees of the USIA should have 
an annual corporate communion and break: 
fast. 

Such an occasion as this provides a sing- 
ular opportunity for a rededication to those 
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great spiritual truths upon which civiliza- 
tion is based. 

It also provides a splendid opportunity 
to gain added spiritual strength for the diffi- 
cult tasks that are certain to confront your 
work in the immediate months ahead. 

There can be no doubt that the world of 
our day is besieged by a force far more evil 
than any other in all of recorded history. 

The struggle for the world is one in which 
the forces of human freedom and the forces 
of atheistic communism are locked in a death 
struggle. 

This is fundamentally a conflict of ideas 
and ideals. 

We believe that man is a creature of God, 
and as such possesses a special dignity, an 
immortal soul, and that in the hereafter 
every man must account for his stewardship 
on earth. 

On the other hand, communism teaches 
that man is an animal, very little different 
from a horse or a pig. 

Communism also teaches that all life ends 
with mortal death, that there is no here- 
after, and consequently no accounting for 
a stewardship on earth. 

It follows that material values are all that 
count with those who subscribe to the doc- 
trine of communism. 

This accounts in very large measure for 
the unequaled record of inhumanity to man 
established in the name of communism. 

It is this irreconcilable difference in ideals 
and ideas which lies at the basis of the in- 
ternational conflict between communism 
and free people. Those who take part in the 
conflict in defense of our cause of human 
diginity and freedom must themselves be 
worthy representatives of our highest ideals. 

There is no room for the materialists in 
the camp of human dignity and freedom. 

They can only weaken our cause and dis- 
sipate the prospects for a just and lasting 
peace. 

But there is unlimited room in the camp 
of human dignity and freedom for all those 
who believe that man lives not by bread 
alone and that things of the spirit are, in 
the end, what makes life worth living. 

And while we keep open the way for all 
men of good will to participate in the fight 
for universal justice and decency, it would 
do us well to ever bear in mind what the 
persecutors of the early Christians said about 
them—‘“See how they love one another.” 

The work in which you are engaged is in 
many respects novel—at least it is new to 
the American scene. 

Consequently you must expect a great deal 
of criticism and very little appreciation for 
your efforts. It may be many years from now 
before due accord its given to much of the 
good work you are now doing. This, it 
seems, has been the lot of many fBreat and 
necessary causes down through history. 

I underscore great and necessary because 
those are the only causes that draw strong 
fire and criticism. Bearing this in mind, 
you must not become discouraged no matter 
how difficult the: task ahead may seem or 
how strong the criticism leveled against your 
efforts to pursue and expand a worldwide 
campaign of truth. 

In somewhat recent years your work has 
become more difficult because of the bur- 
dens and obstacles created by indifference, 
expediency, and the growing attitude of 
laissez faire. : 

The do-nothing attitude which we see on 
many sides today springs from the false no- 
tion that if we do nothing, we will make 
no mistakes, and if we make no mistakes, 
we will avoid public criticism. 

This is an attitude which must be com- 
pletely rejected from the important work in 
which you are engaged. 

Leadership demands a try at the unusual 
or unique and consequently expects honest 
mistakes will be made. Real leadership sees 
its mistakes and corrects them. 
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That is the kind of leadership which must 
always be given to the cause of human free- 
dom or else individual liberty as we know 
it, will perish from the world. 

I am reminded of an experience I had last 
November during the course of an inspec- 
tion trip in Korea. I attended mass at an 
Army chapel and as I entered the church, I 
was handed a small leaflet which announced 
the masses*for the week, the feast days of 
the week, and other items of interest to the 
military post. But down at the bottom of 
this little leaflet, prepared by a chaplain as- 
signed to work close to the front lines of 
freedom, was this timely admonition to all 
those who attended mass that morning: 
“The greatest sin of all is doing nothing.” 

More and more we are hearing the idea 
advanced that the only workable formula 
for easing international tension is to ap- 
proach the Communists in the spirit of live 
and let live. 

The spirit of live and let live is so fun- 
damental to all established religions that 
it naturally has great appeal to everyone. 

This formula if followed would create a 
situation in which those who believe in 
moral principles make great concessions to 
those who are in fact amoral, and whose 
basic doctrine holds that if needs be three- 
fol¥ths of the people of the world must per- 
ish in order that communism will triumph. 

This presents a very serious dilemma for 
us as we seek to preserve our great moral 
principles and at the same time prevent the 
destruction of civilization by the forces of 
atheistic communism. 

We are also being urged to adopt a poli- 
cy of forgive and forget in our dealings with 
the Russian Communists. 

Here again all established religions teach 
the necessity of forgiving our transgressors 
and forgetting misdeeds of the past in the 
hope that good works will result in the fu- 
ture. But unfortunately the Communists 
seek to use these moral principles to cause 
us to forget the many nations and people en- 
slaved by them and who today suffer the 
trials of the martyr. 

In conscience we can never forget the 
victims of communism any more than we can 
forget the moral principles which, if ad- 
hered to, will prevent the continuance of 
the many crimes against humanity com- 
mitted in the name of communism. 

In my judgment, we should be quick to 
forgive and prepared to forget only when the 
Communists have corrected their evil prac- 
tices upon humanity and have removed their 
apparatus of fear and terror from those vast 
areas of the world which they now hold by 
force alone. 

Another notion being advanced as a solu- 
tion to the crisis which now grips the world 
is that we who are free can safely cohabitate 
with those who seek to enslave us and that 
if we will be patient and agree to a mixture 
of what we believe in with that of what the 
Communists teach, there will evolve over a 
period of years a new civilization. 

This is called the new political evolution. 
It presupposes that by some accident of 
nature, evil can be mixed with decency and 
that the future civilization it heralds can be 
at the same time both good and evil. 

The misguided advocates of this unwork- 
able concept of political evolution have not 
learned that it is impossible to mix fire and 
water. 


These are only some of the signs of our 
times. 

In your work you must run across many 
others that stand as obstacles to the per- 
formance of the high task that is yours. 

But these obstacles, as many and as 
diversified as they might be, should only 
serve as added encouragement to push you 
forward with renewed energy. 

I have long thought that those engaged in 
work such as yours could well adopt the 
classic saying of St. Augustine which con- 
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cludes his writings on the subject of 
Christian combat. 

He said, “The crown of victory shall go 
only to those who engage in the struggle.” 

In every sense of the word, you are engaged 
im the struggle to preserve the dignity of man 
and the decencies which make life worth 
living. 

It is my hope and prayer that you will win 
that blessed crown, if not in this world, in 
the hereafter when all of us must give an 
accounting for our stewardship here on 
earth. 





Agriculture and Food Supply in Various 
Parts of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp a splendid speech deliv- 
ered by Dr. W. E. Colwell, assistant di- 
rector, North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, at a recent meeting of 
the Raleigh Rotary Club in the city of 
Raleigh, N. C. The speech contains 
much real food for thought, and I hope 
that it will be read by every Member of 
the House and other readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. I especially hope 
that the speech will be read by those who 
live in the great metropolitan areas of 
our country who do not seem to appre- 
ciate the great importance of agriculture 
and the problems now facing our farm- 
ers. 

I commend and congratulate Dr. Col- 
well, both upon the preparation and 
presentation of this fine speech: , 
AGRICULTURE AND Foop Suppity IN VARIOUS 

PARTS OF THE WorRLD* 


(By W. E. Colwell, assistant director, North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
in charge of tobacco research) 


I am appreciative of the opportunity to 
speak today on some agricultural observa- 
tions made recently in various parts of the 
world. While the primary purpose of the 
trip I took was to visit some of the principal 
tobacco research centers of the world and 
some of the main production areas, it would 
appear to be of more general interest today 
to discuss with you matters of broader agri- 
cultural significance than recent advances in 
tobacco research. Suffice it to say that it is 
most beneficial to us to be in communication 
with other tobacco research programs. There 
is much we can learn from these centers 
where the level of technology is increasing 
rapidly. We've had students and other 
visitors from all over the world studying 
tobacco in our State but until this year we 
hadn't made it a two-way operation, 

The topic I have chosen today is agricul- 
ture and food supply in various parts of the 
world including the United States. In de- 
veloping this topic I have tried to keep in 
mind one of the principal objectives of the 
rural urban committee, viz, that of bring- 
ing about on the parts of both rural and 
urban people, a better understanding of the 
problems of the other. Though I am no au- 
thority on the subject of world agriculture 
and food supply it’s quite impossible for one 
interested in agriculture to visit some 13 





1 Talk before the Raleigh Rotary Club, May 
21, 1956, as a program of the Rural-Urban 
Committee. 
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countries and not pick up certain informa- 
tion on this subject. I trust that some of 
my impressions will be of interest to you. 

As background for my comments I would 
develop the fact that many people of the 
world know what hunger really is. Then 
there are two points I would make: (1) 
What is it worth to have reasonable assur- 
ance against hunger. (2) The food supply 
of the United States could depend in part 
upon Russia’s activities in the Middle East. 

On January 23, I was in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, about 25 miles from the barbed wire, 
floodlights and buried mines, hound dogs 
and police that guard the border between 
East and West Germany. I would like to 
read from a letter taken from a newspaper 
I bought that morning in Hamburg. It is 
from a woman referring to East Germany 
conditions. 

“Have a look at the prices. A worker earns 
from 250 to 300 East marks a month and 
sausage or meat costs 6.50 per pound. A pair 
of shoes cost 100 to 200 marks and they are 
made out of pig skin which becomes like 
stone after the first rain.” 

About a month ago at a Presbyterian 
luncheon on the campus at State College, 
an East German refugee across the table told 
us: “You know, I have stolen a potato for 
my wife and me. I’m not proud of the fact 
but Idid it. I was so hungry.” 

In Vienna, one of my traveling com- 
panions, an Austrian who was in a United 
States detention camp in World War II told 
me that the food supplied by the United 
States after the war to him, to his family, 
and thousands of his countrymen will for- 
ever make him a loyal friend of America, 
As best I can recall he said these words, 
“You know, there were times just before 
food came in from your country that I 
thought my family was going to die of star- 
vation.” 

In Italy, I met a secretary now employed 
by the United States Embassy in Rome, an 
Italian woman perhaps 50 years old and a 
charming person, who told me that she lost 
22 pounds during the war. She said there 
were entire days when she didn’t eat. Food 
in Rome just wasn’t to be had. 

In the Union of South Africa, the natives 
this very day live on a handful of cornmeal, 
one-quarter pound of meat, including bone, 
and small portions of beans or rice. In 
Southern Rhodesia, where 95-97 percent of 
the population is native, the same is true. 
However, production potential is tremen- 
dous. 

In Egypt, the standard of living has actu- 
ally declined during the 20th century. 
Sixty percent of their 23 million people live 
on farms and all but 3 percent of the coun- 
try is desert. This means that these 23 mil- 
lion people have about as much cultivated 
land (6 million acres) as North Carolina. 
Imports of corn and wheat must be paid for 
in some way. 

India, with more than twice as many peo- 
ple as the United States (370 million), has 
two-thirds the land area and with poor rain- 
fall distribution and low technology, food 
supply is of critical importance. Famines 
this decade are clearly recalled by many 
Indians—especially in the larger cities. This 
moment it’s néar midnight in Calcutta and 
hungry women with babies are sleeping on 
the streets. I saw this 2 months ago. The 
population is so dense that on the average 
in Calcutta a lot the size of mine in West 
Raleigh, 75 by 200 feet, accommodates ap- 
proximately 165 people instead of 3 as it does 
in the case of my family. 

The level of technology in India is low. 
Production is low. Population’ increases at 
the rate of about 1 million a year and food 
supply is recognized by the government as 
a@ principal need and a major goal of the two 
5-year plans. 

In Japan, pressure on the land is terrific, 
though production is high per unit area. 
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Since the war some 89 million people (over 
half the United States) are crowded on the 
islands and they have only 13 million acres 
of available land—roughly twice the farm 
land in our State. When I was at Hatano 
some 75 miles from Tokyo, visiting one of 
the experiment stations, the director had 
lunch served in his office. In addition to 
the cold fried eggs and several other items, 
we had a huge bowl of rice. They told me 
that during the critical season they and all 
their city neighbors watched closely every 
daily report on.the rice crop. If it were 
short, they said, reduced rations would fol- 
low, and if a failure it would mean near star- 
vation to many people. “There’s nothing 
more important to us than the condition of 
the rice crop,” they said. I wonder how 
many of you this afternoon could tell me 
how the winter wheat crop is in Kansas? 


With this background, let me develop the 
first point. What is it worth to have an 
assured food supply? 

On the corresponding Monday a year from 
now we expect to be served Rotary luncheon 
in this room and I venture to say not one 
of us has ever even thought about the pos- 
sibility of not having adequate food for the 
occasion. We are indeed fortunate. To 
whom are we city people indebted for this 
happy situation? Farmers, it is true, pro- 
duce the food—about 13 percent of our peo- 
ple do that—but many of us in the 87 per- 
cent group sometimes get pretty tired of 
paying storage costs on surplus wheat and 
corn, and stabilizing prices and farm income. 
It’s pretty ridiculous, some of us say, to give 
these special favors to the farmer; especially 
when granaries all across Iowa and Indiana, 
for example, are already filled to the brim. 

I take you back to Hatano, Japan—with 
the conversation centered on the rice bowl. 
But the rice bowl in your kitchen and mine 
has been filled equally well now for the last 
many years. Your share and mine of the 
total net cost of programs for stabilization 
of prices and farm income since 1932 is $2.80 
per year. The storage of wheat plus the 
storage of corn is costing each of us in the 
United States $2 this year. Personally, I 
think it is worth it though I, too, would like 
to see it reduced. Just keeping food cool in 
my refrigerator costs me more than that. 
I’d be quite alarmed if we had much less 
than the 9 or 10 months’ supply of corn 
which we now have. I know that people can 
be hungry. We might find this cost of 
assuring our food supply surprisingly small 
when compared with that of national de- 
fense or even our share of the Government 
subsidy on national magazines or many other 
items. 

But let us assume that the $2 storage cost 
is too high—and let us assume the $2.80 
annual per capita cost is too high a price to 
pay for the stabilization of prices and farm 
income—both of which are involved in 
assuring you and me a good meal a year 
from today. This brings me to the clock 
set at 11:45 and on exhibit in front of me. 
We live in an era of the most rapid scientific 
and technological change of alltime. If you 
were to put the full recorded history of man 
on the face of a clock, starting with the story 
of creation in the Book of Genesis and con- 
tinuing until 1854—100 years ago—the hands 
of the clock would have moved from noon 
around to 11:45 p.m. The last 15 minutes 
on the face of the clock represent the last 
century. This is the slice of time colored in 
red. The output per worker in the United 
States has increased more in that last 15 
minutes than in the entire previous 11 hours 
and 45 minutes. And most of the increase 
within that last 15 minutes has occurred 
since the turn of the present century. 


Let us imagine for a moment that a good 
Egyptian farmer in the day of Moses could 
have been brought back to life in the day of 
the Caesars, some 12 centuries later, and 
placed on a good farm in Italy, then the most 
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advanced nation of the world, but now with 
eroded soils and a poor agriculture and a 
poorly fed people. He could have farmed 
with practically no additional instruction, 
for the art of agriculture had changed little, 
if any, in the intervening 12 centuries. 

Let us imagine that same farmer brought 
back to life on a good English farm in the 
day of Shakespeare, some four centuries ago. 
He still would have been a pretty good 
farmer with no additional instruction. 

Now, let’s bring that same ancient Egyp- 
tian farmer to the eastern shores of Amer- 
ica 150 years ago and put him on Thomas 
Jefferson’s farm, one of the advanced farms 
of that day. He still would not have found 
the art of farming very different from that 
which he practiced in Egypt 3.000 years 
earlier. He still would have used the same 
methods of power, the same crude imple- 
ments, and large amounts of hand labor. He 
would have known very little about fer- 
tilization, improved varieties, high producing 
breeds of livestock, and the hundred mechan- 
ical and electrical gadgets which occur on 
our modern farms. 

Now, imagine for a moment that same 
farmer on a modern American farm. He 
would be completely bewildered. He would 
not even recognize the working end of the 
tractor parked in the farmyard. It would re- 
quire hard years of instruction and appren- 
ticeship for him before he could even begin 
to operate the modern American farm.* 

In spite of all the changes crowded into 
this 15 minutes on the clock, or more spe- 
cifically, the last 742 minutes, representing 
the 20th century, an adjustment, perfectly 
satisfactory to all is not far from attainment. 
And if it has to be off one way or the other, 
I’m sure we'd all have it in the direction of 
surplus instead of on the short side. Re- 
member, it could have been the other way, 
and in many, many countries it is the other 
way. I met so many people concerned with 
food supply that I feel quite convinced our 
system is one we should appreciate more 
than we sometimes do, especially since a 
lower percent of our income today is required 
to supply us with a given food list than was 
the case 20 years ago. (18 percent versus 
23 percent in 1935-39, assuming diet same. 
Actually we now spend 26 percent because 
diet is improved.*) 

It causes me to re-read the statement in 
the May 7 issue of Time to the effect that at 
the close of 1955 the index of what a farmer 
sells has dropped to 80 as compared to 100 
for what he buys. (The highest it has 
been in recent years was 13 points over the 
100 in February 1951.) 

On the second point of my discussion, I 
wish to consider how Russia’s activities in 
the world today could affect our menu here 
next year or some other year thereafter. 
Observations of grave concern regarding Com- 
munist activity came to me in every country 
I visited with 1 or 2 exceptions. This is a 
subject in itself and I'll not go into it today, 
other than to mention the specific item that 
deals directly with our agriculture and food 
supply. It relates to a source of power, viz, 
oil. Without oil we would not farm very 
much. Tractors and trucks would be idle, 
many trains also. Horse and mule popula- 
tion is so low to be of little relief as a source 
of power to plow, sow, and harvest. Where 
does our oil come from and how does Rus- 
sia figure in this? Around two-thirds of the 
proven oil reserves of the world exist in the 
middle east, next door to the Soviet Union, 
particularly in Iran, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia.* 
Iran, saved from communism by a hair’s 
breadth not long ago, still is under heavy 





* Butz, August 1954, Special Series No. 3 at 
Renner, Tex. 

*National Resources Conference, 1955-56. 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Wash- 
ington, p. 30. 
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Communist pressure. Unrest among a pov- 
erty stricken people provides fertile ground 
for Communist leaders who work under- 
cover. Iraq is under heavy Communist pres- 
sure from both Communists and Arabs to 
desert its military alliance with the West. 
Saudi Arabia, now oriented toward the 
United States is lined up strongly with other 
Arab states against Israel. 

Communist countries are buying surplus 
agricultural products from the area—and of- 
fering Communist products at cutrate prices 
in return. Russia is buying Syria’s cotton, 
for example, and offiering to put up a com- 
plete oil refinery cheap. 

At present, 90 percent of the Arabian oil 
is controlled by the United States and Brit- 
ain. With it many of our tractors here in 
North Carolina operate. We probably 
burned some of it driving to work this morn- 
ing or in coming to this meeting. Without 
it, the 13 percent of our population might 
have some difficulty feeding themselves plus 
those of us comprising the 87 percent. We 
are placing an unusually high degree of de- 
pendence on the one commodity—oil, es- 
pecially when two-thirds of the world re- 
serves (of 158 billion barrels) are next door 
to a country dedicated to the goal of world 
domination. 

I for one am glad those granaries in Iowa 
are filled with a 9 to 10 months’ supply of 
corn. This doesn’t seem excessive to me. 

In conclusion, let me say that it’s an un- 
forgettable experience to see really hungry 
people and to hear the stories of those who 
have had the misfortune to be in that con- 
dition. This véry day millions of people in 
the world will not have enough to eat. To- 
morrow morning there will be 80,0005 
more mouths to feed than there were this 
morning. Hungry people make good hunt- 
ing ground for the operation of global com- 
munistic agitation techniques. 

The American farmer has fed us well. We 
appreciate his efforts—yes, three times each 
day we appreciate his efforts. However, we 
may not have told him of the good job he’s 
doing. I believe this is one thing each mem- 
ber of this club can do as his own opportuni- 
ties present themselves. Let the. farmers 
know how well we like to eat. 


*U. S. News, March 16, 1956. 
’ Peterson, May 1956 Rotarian. 





President Appoints New Commission on 
Small Business—Again a Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last, President Eisenhower appointed 
a Commission in Aid of Small Business. 
Why the solicitude for small business 
now? Can it be that election is only a 
few months hence? 

This Big-Business Government has 
given small business the absent treat- 
ment for 3% years of its existence. 
Small business failures are up 15 percent 
over last year’s. Up to May of this year, 
almost 5,500 small firms went out of 
existence. The Commission is too late 
for them. 

This new commission will go the way of 
all commissions, There are scores of 
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them floating around in space in Wash- 
ington. We have them on floods, taxes, 
natural resources, parks, science, labor, 
schools, health, and what have you. 

They are usually set up with fanfare 
but like fireworks in the night they peter 
out in the darkness. 

Who is the administration fooling? 

Someone wisely stated: 

A commission is a group of uninformed, 
appointed by the unwilling, to do the un- 
necessary. 





Spiritual Values in a World of Crises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, May 28, 1956, it was my privilege to 
deliver the commencement address at 
the 56th annual commencement excer- 
cises of Westmar College, Le Mars, Iowa, 
at which time I was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. My ad- 
dress follows: 

We live in a time of desperate challenge. 
Great problems confront us. 

Your generation will be called upon to 
assume responsibilities of vast magnitude. 
You will be called upon to assume the burden 
of a world torn by two conflicting ideologies. 

One preaches the Word of God, sustained 
and strengthened by faith in the divine 
teachings of the Holy Bible. 

The other plots in darkness to enslave man- 
kind under a cruel tyranny that denies God 
and would tear down all that we hold sacred, 

One believes in freedom under God as the 
source of all human progress. That philoso- 
phy, to which we adhere, upholds the dig- 
nity and sanctity of the individual. The 
other would destroy all freedom and all re- 
ligion except worship of the state. In the 
Communist philosophy the individual exists 
only to serve the purposes of the government. 

Within the lifetime of all of us here today 
revolutionary changes have taken place. 

The swift pace of modern scientific de- 
velopment has touched upon every aspect of 
human activity. The old concepts of time 
and space have been swept away. Research 
into the secrets of nature has made possi- 
ble the destruction of civilization should the 
world become involved in total war. 

I bring these grim facts to your attention 
only to emphasize my firm belief that the 
future of mankind depends upon a clear 
understanding of the eternal and unchang- 
ing truths that govern the destinies of men 
and nations. 

I wonder if you will agree with me then 
that the human race is living today close to 
the edge of eternity and that this unprece- 
dented fact in history calls for a reappraisal, 
so to speak, of the future of the world. 

I wonder if you will agree with me that 
had we been living in a more normal pe- 
riod of history—before the nuclear age— 
we would, as the result of the natural forces 
of international attrition, be deeply involved 
at this hour in World War III. 

Now what I want to be concerned with 
here today in my meditations with you is a 
determination—just among ourselves—on 
just what it is in civilization that endures. 
Our problem is to decide where to put the 
major accent on life and how to shape our 
world in the immediate hours ahead so that 
we shall not blow ourselves and all of life 
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on this planet into a mass of nuclear gases. 

This we know: There is no comparable 
period in human history during which so 
much has happened to so many people in 
so fractional a space of historic time. 

We want to know first how we can go on 
living as the human race. And then we 
want to know how we can go on living with- 
out being enslaved. 

I begin with a premise. 

My premise is this: 

My premise is that the United States of 
America is up to this hour the greatest 
triumph of Christianity. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower in an 
address in 1955 made this statement: “As 
we build a richer material world, we must 
always remember that there are spiritual 
truths which endure forever. They are the 
universal inspiration of all mankind.” 
George Washington in his farewell address 
more than 150 years ago uttered these words: 
“Religion and morality lead to political pros- 
perity.” These great men, though living 
many decades apart, shared the belief that 
a sound prosperity cannot be accomplished 
without a foundation of high standards of 
spiritual and moral principles and values. 

My premise is that the moral values are 
the enduring values. 

My premise is that victory in the struggle 
we are now in is so deeply involved in moral 
values that we cannot hope to survive with- 
out them. We shall need and maintain our 
strength-in-being, our Gideon’s sword, but, 
I insist, we shall get nowhere without the 
Ark of the Covenant. 

Now whén I say that the United States is 
the greatest moral and practical triumph 
of Christianity I am not to be misconstrued 
into believing that I think we Americans 
are (a) the chosen people, or (b) the master 
race. 

I am not putting out that kind of boast. 

On the contrary, I hold it the most vital 
long-term duty—a duty of the greatest mag- 
nitude—that the whole world, under what- 
ever religion, feel at the heart of its peoples 
and the seat of its governments, the power 
of the moral principles that make for sur- 
vival of mankind and amity among the na- 
tions of the earth. It is up to the United 
States to be among the nations what Paul 
of Tarsus was among men. 

Now when I say we here represent the 
greatest triumph of Christianity, I mean by 
triumph of moral principal over that which 
is bad. Our Constitution says that “all men 
are created equal.” It is a cornerstone in 
our sense of moral values. The question is: 
So you believe all men are created equal? So 
what? Here is the difference: The Amer- 
icans spelled that phrase out into statutory 
law. They spelled it out in their Consti- 
tution. They amended their Constitution to 
spell it out even more. And they are ren- 
dering decisions in their highest courts not 
only to keep the Constitution, under which 
they established Christianity in Government 
alike, but to expand and enrich it. 

When you do these things you then give 
yourself the right, by virtue of your conduct, 
to preach; you give yourself the obligation 
to teach, perhaps to boast. 

The Bible came out of the steaming fer- 
ments of the Middle East in antiquity. But 
in 2,000 years I do not know where its 
credo has been applied more practically than 
in the Congress of the United States, the 
White House, and the Supreme Court. For 
that matter we did not invent the internal 
combustion engine. But when we got hold 
of it we made the automobile the greatest 
industry of all time. It is this business of 
plucking a great ideal out of the dreams 
of the visionaries, and the schemes out of the 
half-realized hopes of the great inventors— 
foreign and native—and putting them to 
werk for the good of all men that explains 
so much of America’s success. 
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The moral ethics we live by came from 
Christ, they came from Moses, they came 
from Aristotle, and others. But before we 
got through we had: trial by jury, habeas 
corpus, due process, no unusual punish- 
ments, equal justice under law, and a sub- 
limely organized system of courts for the 
protection—precisely for the protection—of 
the dignity of man. 

By triumph of Christianity, I mean we took 
the blueprints of Christianity and law and 
created working tools. 

That has built us up to the present hour 
but it does not protect us for the future. 

We began this Nation with 3 million 
agrarian citizens and a sort of gross na- 
tional income in 1799 of $667 million—sub- 
stantially less than $1 billion. Our gross 
national product is now approaching—as 
President Eisenhower pointed out in his 
state of the Union message recently—$400 
billion. 

From less than one billion, in rough eco- 
nomic language, to upward of $400 billion 
in something over 150 years. What made 
possible this fabulous progress? 

There have been other great land masses 
with enormous resources. 

Why did they not blossom with a parallel 
prosperity? 

I venture a few broad-gaged guesses: 

They gave priority and privilege to some 
one church instead of giving the fullest op- 
portunity to all, as on this soil—and priority 
to none. 

They failed to separate church from state 
and they totalitarianized the one and perse- 
cuted the other. 

They preferred aristocracy and privilege 
to democracy and equal opportunity. 

They perpetuated corruption and accel- 
erated decay because they lacked the purga- 
tive powers and the self-criticism of a free 
press. 

Their system of popular education was so 
debased by despotism or semi-despotism that 
teaching a nation to read and write made 
the people only more vulnerable to a form of 
totalitarian propaganda and yellow journal- 
ism, and the victims of deliberately designed 
falsifications. 

They failed because they ignored the moral 
and spiritual values that alone give strength 
to a nation’s roots, its foundations, its reason 
for being. 

The system that grew up here was im- 
bedded in the public school, the town meet- 
ing, and the free press. We implemented 
democracy -and justice in government by 
providing a government by consent of the 
governed. When we talked about “all men 
* * * created equal” we worried, as Lincoln 
did at Gettysburg, about giving it meaning 
in everyday life. When we Americans say, 
“love thy neighbor as thyself,” we are not 
just reading Leviticus in the Old Testament 
and Mark in the New and letting it go at that. 
If someone invents a steam engine, we 
Americans expect it to run a locomotive. 
We expect it to replace sails on the sea, to 
carry freight, to move passengers, to build an 
economy. When we thunder at the greatest 
power of the time that all men “are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights,” we Americans are not kidding be- 
cause we expect to get those rights, fight for 
them and, if necessary, die in the process. 
All of which is precisely and exactly and 
extravagantly just what we do. 

And we do it again and again and again. 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself” did not 
mean for us sharing cookies with the family 
across the street on some one day during 
the Christmas season. It meant that Cuba 
was to be free. It meant that the Philippines 
were to have their independence, just as 
we had our independence. It meant that 
any little people anywhere on this earth 
could lift its melancholy face towards Wash- 
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ington, D. C., and hear ringing out to the 
oppressed peoples the electric language of 
the “self-determination of nations” in the 
ennobling words of Woodrow Wilson and 
his successors. 

It meant relations with our neighbors, 
Mexico and Canada, founded on persuasion 
and consent. It meant a climax of think- 
ing across the frontiers that rendered sense- 
less and unthinkable any policy of violence, 
of infiltration, or conquest. It meant a rela- 
tionship founded on mutual respect, not 
mutual fear, and it produced hemisphere 
understanding and vast regional solidarity 
and strength on the side of the free world. 

That’s what it meant. 

And it meant that for the free world— 
after the United States had spoken and 
practiced its words—the existence of satel« 
lite nations would stand out as a symbol 
of shame, of national peonage, and that 
it would be an affront to the whole world’s 
sense of freedom and right in the era that is 
our era. 

Yet we are but seven perecent of the popu- 
lation of the world. 

After 157 years, this tiny confederation of 
13 States emerges as the greatest power of all 
time. It is the unexampled phenomenon 
of 166 million people governed by 166 mil- 
lion people. It is so much the very heart- 
beat of world liberty that monarchs and 
statesmen, kings and queens, those in power 
and those in exile—but all seeking liberty 
of strength for liberty—come to the podium 
in the House of Representatives in the Cap- 
itol of the United States of America to plead 
their cause. The satellites that come to 
Moscow look glumly for their orders. The 
nations that appeal to us for whatever in- 
fluence we have to give to enable them to 
continue free and independent. 

As clearly as black is black and white 
is white, Washington means freedom and 
Moscow means enslavement. 

We have then to ask ourselves: Now what? 

If you agree with me that we have the 
moral might—in the interests not alone of 
our own preservation but in the interests 
of the preservation of the free world and life 
itself on this planet to right a wrong, then 
our problem is: What processes shall we 
employ? What methods shall we use, what 
tools, what means? And, can we do this 
at all without going to the brink and without 
precipitating the very World War III we 
are so bent upon preventing? 

The answer is that, in one form or another, 
it all happened before—and in our time. 
The answer is that of course no people grimly 
determined to maintain its integrity against 
enslavement or destruction can hope to sur- 
vive against a resolute and a dangerous 
enemy without some element of risk. But 
I insist that the risk canqbe buttressed by 
character, courage, and strength. And with 
these I feel—as history I am about to relate 
proves—that Communism has been and can 
be stopped dead in its tracks. I believe we 
are doing this under our administration to- 
day and I believe, moreover, that in this 
contest between freedom and communism 
there are no party lines. 

Of course, given the brute strength of a 
limitless army, given conditions of desperate 
poverty, given widespread chaos, and the 
Soviet Union, or its fatal export, communism, 
can and does expand. But unless everything 
we know about conquest by force as against 
conquest by moral principle is wrong, it will 
be impossible to convince me that commu- 
nism has even begun to take root among the 
third of the earth’s population and the fourth 
of the world’s surface where it now rules. 

It is only just now giving itself its own 
blow to its own solar plexus. 

We now have the proof in the Kremlin’s 
own words that communism in general and 
the Soviet Union’s oligarchy do not respect 
each other or themselves. 
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It is because they are vulnerable on moral 
grounds that they are vulnerable on every 
other ground—economic, political, diplo- 
matic, ideological. 

We all remember Austria, France, and 
Italy in 1947. They were becoming Commu- 
nist-ridden. Their governments were tot- 
tering under the vast despair of postwar 
chaos. Exercising our high moral standards 
we stopped, on the home soil of the other 
man’s country—the tragic overwhelming of 
free government by Communist infiltration. 
We stopped subversion and the misuse of a 
people’s poverty to destroy their liberty. 

In our overall program, Western Germany 
was brought into the anti-Communist fold. 
It happened that total success was not to 
be our lot. For while we succeeded bril- 
fiantly for the most part in Europe, we 
underwent dismal failure for the most part 
in the Far East. We have to accept the con- 
ditions of combat—for wars are like that. 

I could go on and relate the story of Iran, 
which but for us might have been swallowed 
by the Soviet Union. 

I could go on and tell the story of Greece 
and Turkey with the Kremlin breathing on 
their necks. 

I could go on and report the heroic tale 
of the Berlin airlift. 

What I say in sum is that the Communist 
ideology is not an irresistable force. The 
Soviet Union, with its Kremlin, is anything 
but an immovable body. 

But moral force is both. 

No one with an open mind and a clear 
view will belittle the compelling impact of 
President Eisenhower’s challenge to the 
Soviet Union on disarmament and aerial in- 
spection at the Geneva “meeting at the 
summit.” Who can miss the sheer power of 
the confidence President Eisenhower enjoys 
from the people of hfs own country and the 
world in relation to this contest with com- 
munism? 

What I urge today is that we seek with all 
the diligence we have, with all the wisdom 
we can get to lead us, with all the sincerity 
of our own people, some formula tailored— 
in each case—to the prevailing situation, for 
the defeat of the Communist enemy. 

One part of this formula must be our own 
strength in the area of education in our own 
country. 

We may even turn the Soviet tragedy to 
some benefit if under pressure of its crisis we 
exert ourselves on the educational plane to 
meet it head-on. We must defeat the peril of 
drastic shortages in skilled occupations. We 
must determine why students drop out of 
school and how gifted students may develop 
their abilities. I go all the way with the 
proposal that opportunities for higher edu- 
cation should be available to all Americans 
to the extent of Their capabilities. 

What I have sought to emphasize in this 
address is the suddenly, extended, suddenly 
accentuated meaning of our moral and spir- 
itual values in the light of atheism’s physi- 
cal and ideological threat from Moscow. We 
cannot miss the importance in a technologi- 
cal age of the need for higher education and 
the development of our national talents to 
their noblest flowering. It is this that will 
contribute mightily to a strong and progres- 
sive America. Above all, this growth, moral- 
ly and spiritually, this strengthening of our 
native talents by training and education, is 
without meaning if it is not based on the 
bulwarking, equally, of our faith in our con- 
stitutional rights. Given these moral and 
spiritual forces, given this all encompassing 
education for all our people, given this faith 
in the American heritage, victory for the free 
world will be the inevitable reward for man- 
kind. 

Nothing you graduates can possibly do will 
enrich yourselves more or hasten the tri- 
umph of faith or make a better contribution 
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to your country than to proclaim and dem- 
onstrate the faith and learning you have 
gathered here at Westmar. May each of you 
bring something to a world in need of light 
and understanding. 





The Fight for Industrial Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, among, a number of interesting 
speeches made at the President’s confer- 
ence on industrial safety was one by Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of 
the AFL-CIO. . I should like to include 
Mr. Schnitzler’s remarks at this point: 

I am not happy to be speaking here today 
because the subject which brings us to- 
gether is cruel and heartbreaking—the sub- 
ject of industrial accidents. 

Certainly this meeting is necessary; cer- 
tainly this conference has helped tremen- 
dously in calling public attention to this 
grave problem. But none of us can honest- 
ly say we are “happy” to be here. 

You know, as well as I, the statistics of 
industrial accidents—the annual toll of 
14,000 dead, and nearly 2 million injured. 

It is very easy to recite those statistics. 
It is very easy to talk about the necessity 
for preventing this terrible waste of our 
Nation’s most precious resource—her people. 

It is quite another thing to appreciate the 
suffering, the tragedy that industrial acci- 
dents bring in a worker’s family. 

It is quite another matter to substitute 
action for speeches. 

I have been assigned the topic “Labor’s Re- 
sponsibility for the Prevention of Accidents.” 
I submit that it is impossible to talk about 
labor’s responsibility and not talk about 
management’s responsibility. It is impos- 
sible to talk about either the responsibility 
of labor or management and not talk about 
the responsibility of Government as a rep- 
resentative of all the people. It is impossi- 
ble to talk as a labor representative about 
the subject of industrial accidents without 
getting mad and without stepping on some 
toes. 

I shall strive to restrain my indignation. 
I shall not try to avoid “stepping on toes.” 
For this is a matter so serious as to make the 
normal social amenities pointless. 

I am a baker. I have seen a man lose an 
arm in a dough mixer—and later die of 
gangrene. I have seen a lovely girl lose four 
fingers in a slicing machine. And mind you, 
I do not come from an industry that is con- 
sidered “hazardous.” 

I represent here today the people who have 
the greatest stake in the abolition of indus- 
trial accidents—the workers whose eyes and 
hands, whose legs and lives are at stake. 

I represent as well the people who are de- 
nied, in all too many instances, an effective 
voice in dealing with industrial accidents. 
Oh, we have a voice in conferences like this, 
but we are often denied a voice at the plant 
level—where it really counts. 

Let me point out that the concern of 
the trade union movement in this field is 
not new. One of the earliest fights we 
waged was for the achievement of work- 
men’s compensation laws and factory in- 
spection and safety laws. 
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It is often forgotten that we achieved 
workmen’s compensation laws and State 
safety laws over the fierce opposition of 
the representatives of management. 

We did not achieve a workmen’s com- 
pensation law or a factory inspection law 
in a single State just because of our logic 
or our powers of persuasion. We won our 
fight because men and women died—died 
horribly—died needlessly. 

Just the other day, President Meany re- 
minded a group of union leaders, who were 
here in Washington, of the fact that in the 
State of New York it took the death of 
young girls in a garment factory—the Tri- 
angle Shirt Waist disaster—to bring de- 
cent laws and decent enforcement of laws 
in that State. 

New York wasn’t the exception—it was 
the rule. 

Men lost their jobs because they fought 
for these goals. Men were blacklisted as 
“agitators”. Employers spent large sums of 
money to defeat workers in their cam- 
paign for this kind of legislation. They 
fought us vigorously but we won. 

Or did we? 

Today’s statistics would indicate that 
there is a tremendous job still to be done. 
The workmen’s compensation laws have not 
kept pace with economic advances. The 
proportion of pay that an injured worker 
receives is far too low. The disqualifica- 
tion pitfalls are far too many; the red 
tape too snarled. 

The factory inspection and safety. laws 
have not kept pace with the tremendous 
advances of the industrial world. We have 
States where there are more game inspec- 
tors than factory inspectors, as though our 
wildlife is considered more important than 
human life. 

I think we in labor have a right to point 
the finger at those responsible. 

In every battle in every State legisla- 
ture, over the issue of workmen’s compen- 
sation improvements, we have been op- 
posed by the organizations representing 
business and industry. 

Every time we have fought to improve 
factory safety laws or to see to it that there 
were enough State enforcement officers to po- 
lice these laws, we have been opposed by 
lobbyists of the State chamber of com- 
merce, or the State manufacturers associ- 
ation. 

I have been sometimes puzzled by this 
opposition. Some members of these em- 
ployer groups are companies that have 
demonstrated, at the collective bargaining 
table, maturity and a progressive and un- 
derstanding attitude. 

Some members of these employer groups 
are.companies with active safety pro- 
grams—companies that have established 
safety programs which save skilled man- 
power, save production and protect profits. 

Why then the opposition from the lob- 
byists of these employer groups? I don’t 
know. I have never been a member of 
these organizations. Some of it may come 
from individuals who believe they are pro- 
tecting the best interests of their mem- 
bers. Some of the opposition may result 
from the fact that progressive employers 
fail to exert an influence in the organiza- 
tions to which they belong. 

Much of it comes, I believe, from a kind 
of cash register mind that is unable to 
see that a short-range profit in cash could 
be a long-range deficit in human valués— 
from the kind of mentality that places profit 
before people and dollars before decency. 

I am told that no progressive company 
today opposes industrial safety. On the 
face of it, that’s probably true. But the 
fact is that there is a good deal of op- 
position—almost concerted opposition—to 
what we consider the only sound and sensi- 
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ble approach to the achievement of indus- 
trial safety. 

That approach can be summed up in 
one word—‘cooperation”’. 

In those instances where the coopera- 
tive approach has been tried—in those 
companies where there is now agreement 
that safety is not the job of management 
alone or the job of safety technicians 
alone or the job of labor alone—the record of 
industrial safety has been astonishing and 
heartwarming. 

But in all too many companies, top 
management is afraid that the coopera- 
tive approach which we advocate would 
be an infringement on management’s pre- 
rogatives. In all too many companies the 
safety technician is considered just an em- 
ployee. He has no say in top manage- 
ment policy. He can recommend, but he 
cannot act. 

In all too many companies the labor 
unions are ignored or scorned or fought 
when they attempt to get into the safety 
picture. 

Labor organizations recognize that, in a 
large part, plant safety is a technical prob- 
lem. We recognize that management has 
the prime responsibility for making the 
workshops safe. 

We recognize, too, that the labor union, 
which is the workers’ representative, and 
which the worker respects, can play an 
important role in building plant safety. 

But it can’t play an effective role if it 
is considered only a messenger boy for top 
management. It can’t play an _ effective 
role if its recommendations are not heeded. 
It can’t play an effective role unless safety 
is a cooperative matter in which the tech- 
nicians and the union and management 
work together with an understanding of 
each other’s problems, with an appreci- 
ation of each other’s sincerity and with 
the common purpose of making the job 
safe. 

All too often, employers with whom we 
have excellent relations will say to us pri- 
vately and confidentially that they would 
make their plants safer and provide for the 
purchase of expensive safety equipment if 
all of the companies in their industry 
would do likewise. 

But they can’t be caught in a competi- 
tive squeeze—they can’t afford higher op- 
erational costs if a competitor is going to 
continue hazardous practices just because 
they are cheaper practices. 

That’s the reason why labor unions con- 
sider that this is a job in which Govern- 
ment, ag the representative of all the peo- 
ple, must play a prominent role. 

We need factory inspection laws that are 
modern, strict, inclusive. We need fair and 
continuous enforcement of these laws with- 
out fear or favor. 

I pledge to you that the trade unions of 
the United States are going to continue 
their fight to get this kind of industrial 
safety legislation and to get this kind of 
enforcement of these laws. 

That will end the competitive squeeze 
which worries some employers. 

I spoke before of the cooperative approach. 
Let me remind you that during World War II, 
there were some 7,000 labor-management 
production committees going in American 
industry. Statistics show that over 80 per- 
cent of these worked on safety. Safety was 
by far the most frequent subject of joint 
cooperation. It was by far the most effec- 
tive. , 

Today a great many of these committees 
have disappeared. Some still exist—far 
fewer than I would desire and those that do 
exist are doing an excellent job. 

I want to commend to your attention the 
labor-management safety program in the 
west coast pulp and paper industry. The 
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management’s side of the table is repre- 
sented by my predecessor on this program, 
Mr. Zellerbach. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Zellerbach and 
the employers he represents, and I want to 
congratulate the unions involved if this pro- 
gram. They have demonstrated far better 
than any words of mine the fact that labor- 
management cooperation for safety does 
work. 

Some of the international unions of the 
AFL-CIO today have full-time safety direc- 
tors. Some have part-time district safety 
directors. Many of the local unions have 
safety committees. Some of the unions pro- 
vide training in the basics of safety in their 
industry, and they have sought and found 
expert guidance in this field. 

In honesty, I must say to you that the 
unions have not made as much progress in 
this field as they should and as they will in 
the future. 

But the concern of the trade-union move- 
ment for industrial safety is growing in the 
AFL-CIO. At our founding convention, we 
established a constitutional committee on 
safety and occupational health which in- 
cludes top leaders of organized labor who 
come from the most hazardous industries. 

Let me assure you this is not going to 
be a sweetness and honey committee. It is 
not going to be a committee that will con- 
tent itself with writing a resolution for the 
biennial convention to consider. It will be 
a committee that will take an active, hard- 
boiled, practical interest in this field. 

The members of the AFL-CIO, I assure 
you, will be fighting at every level for the 
enactment of enforceable, up-to-date oc- 
cupational safety and health codes. We will 
be fighting for adequate appropriations to 
insure the policing of these codes at every 
level of Government. 

We will be fighting for decent, modern, and 
humane standards of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Yes, the AFL-CIO will be fighting. But we 
will also be ready to cooperate—to cooperate 
at the plant level, in the State legislatures 
or in the Federal Congress—with men of 
good will from management who believe, as 
we do, in the preservation of human life and 
the prevention of human suffering. 

This Conference serves an excellent pur- 
pose in bringing the need for occupational 
safety before the public. 

But it serves no purpose at all if the noble 
words which are uttered here are not 
matched by concrete deeds back home. 

We applaud the words—but we'll wait for 
the needs before rendering judgment. 





The Late Miss Lucinda Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity to extend 
my condolences to our Speaker on the 
loss of his beloved sister, Miss Lucinda 
Rayburn. 

Miss Rayburn was a fine woman, high- 
ly respected, loved, and revered by all 
who knew her. To our Speaker she was 
sister, companion, confidant, and host- 
ess; a person dedicated to his welfare 
and happiness. Her loss will be keenly 
felt by her family, friends, and the many 
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thousands who had the opportunity to 
benefit by her kindliness, graciousness, 


and sincerity. 


Our Speaker and other members of his 
family have my deepest sympathy in this 
time of bereavement. i 





Memorandum on Kearns Bill, H. R. 10424 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorD, I submit the fol- 
lowing memorandum on my bill, H. R. 
10424, which would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce the excise 
tax on television receivers capable of re- 
ceiving 50 or more ultra-high frequency 
television channels: 

COMMITTEE FOR COMPETITIVE 
TELEVISION, 
Washington, D.C. 


MEMORANDUM ON KEARNS BILL, H. R. 10424 


In order to achieve an all-channel televi- 
sion system it is essential that receiving sets 
at manufacturer’s level be built as all-chan- 
nel sets. Because of the inept manner in 
which allocations were made at the outset 
by the Government, it is now essential that 
the Government help to correct the error by 
creating an excise tax differential between 
all-channel sets and VHF-only sets at the 
manufacturer’s level. 

This is the purpose of H. R. 10424, and the 
following facts relate to the tax effect of 
that bill which provides a 5 percent reduction 
in the excise tax on television sets capable 
of receiving 50 or more UHF television chan- 
nels: 

The average cost at manufacturer’s level 
before taxes of all-channel sets is currently 
$134 per unit. 

The average cost at manufacturer’s level 
of VHF-only sets is currently $120 per unit. 

It is estimated that all sets costing at man- 
ufacturer’s level $129 or more would be man- 
ufactured as all-channel sets if there were a 
tax differential of 5 percent. 

It is estimated that this would cause the 
manufacture of 50 percent of present VHF- 
only sets as all-channel sets. It would affect 
3,300,000 sets. 

In addition, in 1955 there were manufac- 
tured 1,181,000 all-channel sets. 

The reduction of revenues from the 5 per- 
cent differential would be as following, pre- 
suming 1956 and later production would be 
approximately on the 1955 basis: 


Value of 1,181,000 UHF sets... $160, 000, 000 








Present excise tax, 10 percent... 16,000,000 
Kearns bill, loss, 5 percent... 8, 000, 000 
Value of 3,300,000 UHF sets... 425, 000, 000 
Present excise tax, 10 percent... 42,500,000 
Kearns bill, loss, 5 percent.... 21, 250, 000 

Tete BGR. ceccicin inten 29, 250, 000 


However, this loss would be offset by ai least 
a 10 percent increase in set market as a 
result of imcreased stations. This will 
amount to approximately $6 million. In ad- 
dition, the present UHF stations will have 
increased revenues. If this were to be an 
average taxable revenue of only $100,000 per 
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station, there would be a gain to the Govern- 
ment of $5 million. The advent of new sta- 
tions to the extent of only 400 stations with 
taxable income per station of only $50,000 
would increase tax revenues by $20,000 per 
station or $10 million. All of these taxes 
would create a recoupment of $21 million per 
annum. 

Additional employment of taxable employ- 
ees, additional revenue to networks, and addi- 
tional orders to manufacturers for transmit- 
ting equipment and receivers will all generate 
more taxable income than could be lost by 
the Government. 

Therefore, the Government would under 
the Kearns bill gain revenue rather than 
lose it. 

The foregoing is based on facts and figures 
supplied by the Statisti¢al Division of Radio- 
. Electronics-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


Bulganin and Khrushchev Are Not Wel- 
come in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to di- 
rect the attention of our colleagues to 
the following article by Mr. Robért E. 
Allen, which appeared in the Charleston 
Daily Mail of West Virginia on May 29, 
1956. Mr. Allen tells us how anxious the 
Russian bosses are to visit Canada and 
South America and points out that their 
real objective is the United States. Let 
us hope our good neighbors make known 
to these murderers that their presence is 
not welcomed on this side of the Atlantic. 


The article follows: 
BULGANIN AND KHRUSHCHEV SET SIGHTS ON 
CANADA 


(By Robert E. Allen) 


These two globe-trotting Kremlin czars are 
eyeing this side of the Atlantic. 

. They are putting out feelers about coming 
to Canada. 

It’s being proposed to Premier Bulganin 
and Communist Party boss Khrushchev be 
invited to make an official visit to the Com- 
monwealth, as they recently did to Britain. 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent has done 
nothing about the matter. Moscow has been 
informed he is “considering it.” 

The Reds’ strategy, in proposing to tour 
Canada, is obvious. 

Their real objective is not the Common- 
Wealth. It is merely the means to far great- 
er ends. 


The Russians’ actual propaganda targets 
are the United States and Latin America. 

A Bulganin-Khrushchev trip to Canada is 
deemed certain to be extensively covered by 
the United States press, radio, and TV, which 
in turn would transmit reports to Latin 
America. Thus the two Soviet rulers would, 
in effect, be making a tour of the entire 
American continent. 

Further, they would be doing that without 
taking any undue personal risks, added 
fatigue, and with the opportunity to wheedle 
for invitations to the United States and 
elsewhere. 

The Reds are making no secret about court- 
ing Latin America. At the latest Kremlin 
diplomatic reception, Khrushchev went out 
of his way to be cordial to South Americans. 
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To the Ambassador of Argentine, with whom 
the Soviet is negotiating a big trade deal, 
Khrushchev expressed the enthusiastic hope 
of visiting that country “soon.” 

A significant straw of what is in the wind 
along this line occurred in Uruguay last 
week. 

The Uruguyan Chamber of Deputies ac- 
cepted a Russian invitation to send a dele- 
gation there for an extended visit. Similar 
invitations have been made to a number of 
other Latin American countries. 


Management’s Responsibility for the 
Prevention of Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include a speech made 
recently at the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety by J. D. Zellerbach, 
president of the Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Mr. Zellerbach points out the respon- 
sibility of management, together with la- 
bor and the individual worker, to attack 
the problems of accident prevention, His 
speech follows: 


MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF ACCIDENTS 


(By J. D. Zellerbach) 


Throughout the first 2 days of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Occupational Safety 
you have explored accident prevention from 
several different approaches. You have heard 
safety discussed as a community problem. 
You have participated in safety clinics. You 
have looked at safety from the standpoint of 
our farms and our public employees. This 
morning you will hear from management and 
labor. 

All of you have presumably received copies 
of the Conference Fact Sheet. At the risk of 
repeating statistics from this document 
which may already be familiar, let me men- 
tion briefly the following figures: in all in- 
dustry divisions within the scope of the 
President’s conference there were more than 
1,700,000 disabling injuries in 1955. The 
number of fatalities exceeded 12,000. 


My point is this: the majority of these in- 
juries and deaths occurred in industries 
operated by American management. The 
figures, in short, provide us with a graphic 
indication of the tremendous scope of the 
safety problem faced by mandgement. It is 
management’s responsibility to use every de- 
vice available to lower as far as humanly pos. 
sible the number of deaths and injuries in 
American industry. 


At the same time it must be recognized 
that management has made great steps for- 
ward in making American factories, mills, 
and mines safe places to work. We know that 
American management as a whole has be- 
come acutely safety conscious and that no 
responsible industrial concern can afford to 
function without a sound accident-preven- 
tion program. 

But we also know that to the homes and 
families hit by fatalities, to the permanently 
disabled, it makes little difference whether 
the figures are relatively better or not. Death 
and pain are not relative. They are bitter 
reality—to the man who is hurt or to the 
survivors left behind. . 
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A single accident, a single fatality is bad, 
wherever and whenever it happens. 

Taking accident prevention from the man- 
agement viewpoint, we can start with the 
fundamental assumption that management 
is most emphatically ‘responsible for indus- 
trial safety in the United States. That re- 
sponsibility will be reflected in literally thou- 
sands of individual safety programs of vary- 
ing complexity across the country, programs 
which are designed to protect American 
workers from the physical hazards of indus- 
trial employment. 

But whereas certain obvious jurisdictional 
lines can be drawn between management and 
labor in many areas of industrial activity, no 
line can be drawn where safety is concerned. 
Safety represents a unique form of responsi- 
bility in that accident prevention cuts 
straight across every industrial organization 
and involves everybody—without exception. 

This means that management must share 
its responsibility for safety with labor and 
with the individual worker, completely and 
wholeheartedly. We might call accident pre- 
vention the eternal triangle of industrial re- 
lations, to take certain liberties with that 
familiar phrase. On the one side, there is 
management, on the second side organized 
labor, and on the third side the worker him- 
self. Unless there is a sense of mutual re- 
sponsibility for safety, a sense of personal 
participation by every member of the organi- 
zation, the triangle flies apart, accidents hap- 
pen, and people get hurt. 

Today I want to discuss with you some of 
the implications of the triangular approach 
to accident prevention, and then to show you 
how we have used this approach in the field 
where I am most at home: the Pacific coast 
pulp and paper industry. 

Management’s responsibility to provide a 
safe place to work requires far more than 
the provision of guards around machinery or 
dangerous chemicals, adherence to State and 
local safety regulations, or the establishment 
of elaborate safety campaigns. It requires 
the generation and the steady maintenance 
of a safety climate. 

This climate must induce every member 
of the organization, from top management 
down to the man on the line, to think, feel, 
and breathe safety all the time. 

If the safety climate is sufficiently well de- 
veloped, it should even permeate the home 
and the community and thus act to prevent 
accidents away from work—where, in fact, 
most accidents occur. An employee who seri- 
ously injures himself falling from a defective 
stepladder while pruning an apple tree is 
just as much a loss to the company gs though 
he had been hurt on the job. 

This need for a good safety climate cannot 
be overemphasized. Indeed, it has been 
growing steadily in American industry 
through the years. Where it does not exist 
it is apparent that top management or the 
employees are either indifferent to safety or 
merely paying lip service to accident preven- 
tion. In such cases a plant cannot be com- 
pletely safe. In a complex industrial facil- 
ity—and what facility is not complex these 
days—the lack of a good safety climate can 
be dangerous to management and labor alike. 

To build a proper safety climate, manage- 
ment must have the full cooperation of the 
union and the individual worker, Each 
must hold up his end of the triangle. There 
can be no blockage of communications, no 
attitude of “let the other fellow do it,” no 
abrogation of the mutual responsibility for 
safety. Management cannot afford it be- 
cause of its legal and moral obligations to its 
employees and because of its heavy invest- 
ment in trained manpower and in equip- 
ment. The union cannot afford it because 
it is obliged to promote the welfare of union 
members. The individual worker cannot af- 
ford it because his good right arm, and pos- 
sibly his life are at stake. 
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The plain fact is that nobody cannot af- 
ford it. The pursuit of safety is about the 
most “mutual” interest I know of. 

In order to generate a proper safety cli- 
mate, management must be prepared to do 
everything within its power to prevent acci- 
dents. Safety must be built into the entire 
industrial process, from the building of new 
plants and equipment to the lowliest work 
order. The. plant manager, backed up by 
top management, must be ready and willing 
to curtail production in order to solve a 
safety problem, And the safety message 
must be effectively communicated up and 
down the line. 

Building safety into the industrial process 
obviously calls for system and method. A 
program is the sine qua non of accident pre- 
vention and it is up to management to pro- 
vide direction and support for safety cam- 
paigns. I do not wish to fill in for you all 
the details of a management safety pro- 
gram, since many of them will be known to 
you as established techniques. Nevertheless, 
the common denominator of all safety pro- 
grams must be a combination of five basic 
elements: 

First, good housekeeping. Safety and 
clutter, like the mongoose and the cobra, 
are natural enemies, 

Second, protective equipment and emer- 
gency procedures. 

Third, safety supervision and inspection. 

This would include the preparation of 
safety rules and their enforcement, accident 
investigation and analysis, And it would in- 
clude action to prevent the recurrence of 
accidents. 

Fourth, sanitation and medical facilities. 

Fifth, safety education. This means the 
indoctrination of new employees, building 
safety into job training and holding safety 
meetings. It means keeping the safety 
message before all members of the organiza- 
tion all the time. 

It is possible, of course, for management 
to blueprint an accident prevention effort on 
the basis of these five elements and delude 
itself into believing that complete safety 
has been achieved. 

Let me give you a useful illustration of 
what I mean. In the Pacific coast pulp and 
paper industry we thought we were all for 
safety during the years before the war. 

Most of our member mills probably con- 
sidered that their safety standards were ade- 
quate for the times. But there was a missing 
link. The proper safety climate had not 
been established. And our accident rate 
proved it. From 1923 to 1945 the sum total 
of our safety effort was a drop of around four 
points in lost-time injuries—from 43.50 to 
39. No such rate could be tolerated today. 

Then something happened. 

Fortunately the pulp and paper industry 
on the Pacific coast had always enjoyed ex- 
cellent relations with the two labor unions 
representing our employees: The Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Papermakers and the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. Through the years 
we had bargained collectively with consider- 
able vigor, without losing respect for the 
other side of the bargaining table. Bar- 
gaining was, and is, on an area-wide basis 
and the wage contract agreed upon applies to 
the workers of all mills in the Pacific Coast 
Association of Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
turers. 

During the course of our wage negotiations 
in 1945, the two labor unions, representing 
nearly 50 local unions, by the way—proposed 
a joint labor-management attack on acci- 
dents in the pulp and paper industry. They 
fully recognized that safety cannot be cov- 
ered in any adequate way through a labor 
contract and saw'considerable merit and wis- 
dom in the joint approach. 

So did management. We agreed with the 
idea at once. Thus began one of the most 
unique developments in labor-management 
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relations throughout all of American indus- 
trial history. We had discovered, at least in 
our industry and in our area, the triangular 
method of accident prevention. 

To put the proposal into practical effect, 
the unions suggested that we establish an 
annual series of joint labor-management 
safety conferences to be held in the three 
States of Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia. The purpose of the conferences was 
to be “the consideration of safety education, 
accident prevention and first aid.” From 
that day to this we have never wavered from 
this purpose and the results of the whole ex- 
periment speak for themselves. 

Our first conference took place in Olympia, 
Wash., in 1946, with 35 member mills taking 
part. It was recognized that the conference 
would be conducted in a vacuum unless we 
also developed a fool-proof system for re- 
porting back to the mills, so that every em- 
ployee was familiar with the topics discussed 
and the solution or safety procedures recom- 
mended. Thus the conference machinery of 
discussions, clinics, talks and feed-backs was 
shifted into gear and off we went. 

From that first conference the accident 
rate began to drop. Our rating in 1945, as I 
have just mentioned, was 39. In 1946, the 
year of the first conference, we were able to 
lower it several points. By 1952, we had cut 
it back successively each year to 10.06, a drop 
of nearly 30 points. 

Last March we held our 10th annual Joint 
Labor-Management Safety Conference of the 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry. It 
was a time for stock-taking, of course. And 
we allowed ourselves at least a measure of 
satisfaction from the fact that our 1955 ac- 
cident rate, with 39 mills participating, was 
down to 6.40 accidents per million man-hours 
worked, as against 11.9 for the pulp and paper 
industry as a whole. The frequency of in- 
juries had been reduced by 84 percent while 
the number of workers in Pacific coast pulp 
and paper mills had increased by more than 
50 percent, from 15,000 to 22,500. The ac- 
tual number of injuries in 1955 was 291. 
With fewer workers in 1946, the number of 
injuries in that year exceeded 1,000. 

The successful reduction of an accident 
rate, however, permits only a momentary 
burst of pride. For a 6.40 accident rate is 
still too high and we have found it increas- 
ingly difficult to reap the spectacular gains 
we made during the initial phases of the 
experiment. 

Moreover, the very moment when you 
take pride in a good accident-prevention 
record is the time to look for trouble. At 
our 10th conference a Los Angeles paper- 
converting plant was awarded a trophy for 
a lost-time accident rate of zero during 
1955. Within a matter of a few days the 
record of this mill was broken when a man 
fell from a ladder, breaking two bones in 
his foot. Shortly afterward a second man 
injured his hand in a winding belt. Luck- 
ily, nothing more serious occurred. 

I am quite familiar with the details. The 
mill happens to belong to my own company. 

At the same time a drop of more than 32 
points in lost-time injuries speaks volumes 
in favor of our labor-management safety 
conferences. We found, for example, that 
had we maintained the accident rate of 1945 
during the 10-year conference period there 
would have been 10,000 additional lost-time 
accidents. We can argue soundly, it seems 
to me, that those accidents were prevented 
by our conference program. It is now safer 
to work in a mill of the Pacific coast pulp 
and paper industry than it is to stay at 
home. 

From the first year of the program, active 
union-management committees were estab- 
lished at each mill. Through the years 
these committees have continued to meet 
regularly, often once a week, to review plant 
accidents, to investigate the causes of acci- 
dents and to discuss various safety meas- 
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ures. Again at the mill level, considerable 
attention has been given to encouraging 
safety consciousness on the part of indi- 
vidual workers through buletins, posters, and 
meetings—in fact, up to and including 
safety book matches. 

In order to keep up sustained interest 
throughout the industry, the manufactur- 
ers’ association publishes every month the 
accident-frequency rate of member mills. 
And at every annual conference friendly 
competition among the mills is encouraged 
by the presentation of awards based on the 
5-year frequency rate, the lowest frequency 
rate for the year and for the lowest injury 
rate in each of the 3 States. 

Each conference meets and deliberates un- 
der two cochairmen, one representing labor 
and the other management. It has always 
been agreed that the meetings should not 
be sounding boards for the settlement of 
local plant disputes or grievances, which 
can be more effectively solved in the mill 
itself. The deck is thus cleared for the 
consideration of suggestions and ideas which 
can be used by individual delegates to im- 
prove their own safety programs. We can 
also count on many visitors from other 
parts of the country to contribute their 
own recommendations for accident preven- 
tion, based on their regional experience. 

Now it is true that the joint labor-man- 
agement safety conferences of the Pacific 
coast pulp and paper industry grew out of 
a history of successful collective bargaining. 
We cannot deny that the soil for this type ~- 
of experiment had been well prepared by 
a pattern of cooperation which had been 
long established. There have been attempts 
to adopt the technique elsewhere and not 
all of them have been successful. We are 
familiar with many accident-prevention 
campaigns which collapsed after the initial 
enthusiasm had waned. 

Nevertheless, I commend our experiment 
to your attention as one approach to the 
problem of accident prevention. 

Safety, like many other aspects of our 
modern technological world, is here to stay. 
Management must think first of the hu- 
manitarian considerations of accident pre- 
vention. Every effort must be made to see 
that the man on the line is sent home to his 
family as sound of mind and limb as when 
he reported for work on his shift. 

Management has discovered, however, that 
safety pays and that accident prevention is 
another effective way of protecting the total 
corporate investment. Safety helps to reduce 
high insurance costs, eliminates waste, and 
prevents the loss of valuable property and 
equipment. While serving its humanitarian 
purpose, safety also protects management’s 
investment in its most valuable asset: Skilled 
and experienced manpower. And that in- 
vestment will loom larger as the technologi- 
cal revolution advances and jobs in industry 
become more highly skilled and better paid. 

In connection with this subject of cost 
saving through safety, it is often wrongly 
assumed that only the large corporation can 
afford effective safety programs. Studies 
have been made which demonstrate that the 
small company aiso can cut costs and get a 
higher return on investment through sys- 
tematic accident prevention. And yet, as a 
group, small companies are generally found 
in the rearguard of the national safety move- 
ment. 

For the small concern safety is an effective 
form of accident insurance. Actually a large 
corporation might be able to survive an acci- 
dent which could ruin a small company. 

In short, safety is “a game in which every- 
one can win.” That apt description was 
given at.one of our Pacific Coast Joint Labor- 
Management Safety Conferences by William 
Riggs, international representative of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, 
and Paper Mill Workers, 
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It is the mutual responsibility of manage- 
ment, labor, and the individual worker to see 
that commonsense rules of the game of safety 
are drawn up and applied. Management also 
shares with labor and the individual worker 
the responsibility for seeing that the game 
never ends. 


The Administration and Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Vednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. George 
E. Sokolsky in a recent column foretells 
the seating of Red-China if the proposed 
appointments of Paul Hoffman and Dean 
Rusk to the American delegation to the 
United Nations are confirmed. While I 
thoughts Mr. Sokolsky expresses, none- 
am in agreement with many of the 
theless, it is most disconcerting to find 
a spirit of submission on the part of the 
press. Mr. Sokolsky states: 

It will not be long before the Government 
of the United States * * * will recognize 
Red China. 


I, for one, have more confidence in the 
judgment of the American people. The 
column, which appeared in the May 28 
issue of the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily 
Mail is as follows: 

Have REPUBLICANS TURNED SOFT ON 
MUNISM? 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


When the State Department sent the 
mames of Paul Hoffman and Dean Rusk to 
the Republican leadership in the Senate, it 
did something profane in the sense that 
it violated Republican promises to the elec- 
torate in the 1952 campaifn that Red China 
would not be recognized by the United 
States. The Republicans had bitterly and 
even cruelly attacked President Harry Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
for their pro-Red China machinations, giv- 
ing the country to believe that the Demo- 
crats were a party of treason. 

But the cold fact is that Truman and 
Acheson did not recognize Red China nor 
did Red China get into the United Nations. 
It is no secret in international circles nor 
among U. N. delegates who make their head- 
quarters in New York that the 1956 meet- 
ing of the United Nations General Assembly 
Was postponed from September until after 
the presidential election for the convenience 
of the Eisenhower administration, so that 
the United Nations General Assembly 
would not be an embarrassment during the 
presidential campaign. And the most em- 
barrassing subject is, of course, the seating 
of Red China which could change the votes 
of many Americans if it occurred before the 
November presidential election. Apparently 
for the same reason reports from Moscow 
indicate that Bulganin and Khrushchev will 
come to the United States after the election. 

The proposed appointment of Paul Hoffman 
and Dean Rusk to the American delegation to 
the United Nations is bound to give the im- 
pression that the China problem was a factor 
in these appointments, Paul Hoffman is 
chairman of the Fund for the Republic. Ac- 
cording to the Daily Worker of May 16, Paul 
Hoffman compared Americans who are fight- 
ing Communists to “a new form of Ku Klux 
Klanism—by which a group of Americans 
having no judicial status whatsoever can set 
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itself up to pass Judgment on the loyalties of 
their fellow citizens.” Since when do Ameri- 
eans require judicial status to express their 
views on a public question or about public 
personalities or fellow citizens? 

The objection to Dean Rusk is that he was 
Deputy Under Secretary of State and at one 
time Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs under Dean Acheson and was, in a meas- 
ure, responsible for the policies which the Re- 
publicans criticized so constantly and so 
heatedly from 1947 to 1952. The Republican 
leadership in the Senate feels that the ap- 
pointment of Rusk: is a direct slap at them 
and at the Republican Party. 

But behind all this is the belief that some 
time ago, the State Department secretly 
agreed that Red China would be admitted to 
the United Nations by 1957 and that the stage 
is being set for this event. 

It will not be long before the Government 
of the United States, on the theory that the 
game is up and the Soviet world has won all 
the victories and that there is no use bucking 
the tide, will recognize Red China. 

Unfortunately, this concept of the solution 
of the China problem makes a liar out of 
every Republican who said it was all a Demo- 
eratic plot to appease either Great Britain or 
Soviet Russia, that it was the concoction of 
the perverse mind of Dean Acheson. Now 
that it turns out to be a Republican plot, the 
product of the realpolitik of John Foster 
Dulles, it is embarrassing to the Republicans 
who for so long have denounced it. 


Study of Aluminum Industry Announced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary and also as chairman of its 
Antitrust Subcommittee, I announced 
today that the Antitrust Subcommittee 
staff will undertake an extensive study 
of various conditions in the aluminum 
industry. Upon completion of the staff 
study the subcommittee will hold hear- 
ings on this industry. 

The House Judiciary Antitrust Sub- 
committee has long concerned itself with 
the aluminum industry. As part of the 
subcommittee’s examination into this in- 
dustry, a predecessor subcommittee— 
the Subcommittee on the Study of Mo- 
nopoly Power—held hearings in January 
and February 1951 in the course of which 
32 witnesses testified. Based upon this 
comprehensive body of facts the subcom- 
mittee reached unanimous conclusions 
in its report, submitted to the House on 
March 13, 1951. 

Following this report, the Government 
and the industry adopted policies which 
resulted in more than doubling the pro- 
ductive capacity of the aluminum indus- 
try. 

In addition to the increase of produc- 
tive capacity, the independent fabricat- 
ing segment of the industry has also 
experienced a very substantial growth in 
this period. 

Against this background the Antitrust 
Subcommittee deems it desirable to bring 
up to date the factual information con- 
cerning this industry, which is most im- 
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portant not only to the civilian economy 
but to the national defense. 

It is particularly important for the 
subcommittee to determine whether the 
substantial expansion program of the 
past 5 years has resulted in greater or 
lesser concentration and competition at 
various levels from production through 
fabrication. 

In the course of the study and the 
hearings, representatives from all seg- 
ments of the industry will be given ample 
opportunity to submit relevant informa- 
tion to the subcommittee and to testify. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcressIonaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Address by Hon. Marion B. Folsom, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, before the annual meeting of 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped on 
May 17, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MARION B. Fo.tsoM, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, BEFORE 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHyYsI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED, DEPARTMENTAL AUDI- 
TORIUM, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17, 1956 


It is a privilege and personal pleasure to 
meet today with the President’s Committee. 
I want you to know the important work you 
are doing is deeply appreciated by all of us 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The President’s Committee and our De- 
partment are both working toward a com- 
mon goal for the handicapped person—a 
useful, productive place in life. One of the 
essentials in this common cause is an active 
and forceful program of public education 
about the people who are handicapped and 
their rightful place in the world of work, 
because lack of public understanding and ac- 
ceptance still presents great obstacles to vo- 
cational rehabilitation. Your Committee is 
carrying on an effective program to tell the 
American people the facts about our handi- 
capped citizens, and for these efforts we are 
grateful. 

Our mutual concern for handicapped 
people raises many questions about the 
broader problems of disability among our 
people—problems which should be the com- 
mon concern of businessmen, organized 
labor, and your local, State, and Federal 
Governments. 

This century has seen a tremendous 
breakthrough in medicine, just as in air 
flight, nuclear energy, and many other fields. 
Medical research and preventive medicine 
have opened great new frontiers. Dramatic 
advances in curative medicine and surgery, 
too, have made it possible for thousands of 
individuals to survive illnesses and injuries 
which would have been fatal a few decades 
ago. 

For example, around the time of World 
War I, the death rate for young diabetics at 
age 20 was 400 per 1,000. In other words, 
about 3 out of 5 survived. Then came in- 
sulin. Experience in the last few years shows 
that 99 out of 100 live. 

Nevertheless, the diabetic persons’ prob- 
lems of living today are still serious. When 
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he applies for a job, he must say, “Yes, I am 
a diabetic.” And the employer must ask 
himself, “Will I hire a diabetic?” 

For these and many hundreds of thou- 
sands of other disabled persons, the progress 
of medicine has brought new problems of 
living. This very success in medical science 
contributes to the mounting number of 
handicapped people’ who have _ survived 
serious illness and injury only to find thet 
there may be no place for them in our social, 
industrial, or business life. 

Disability raises many problems far beyond 
the direct question of medical care—prob- 
lems which are felt more keenly each day in 
our homes, offices, and factories. These prob- 
lems are reflected in the work of your local, 
State, and national governments, and in 
the taxes you pay to support them. The 
so-called catastrophic illnesses and injuries 
mean more than a catastrophe of the body. 
They mean the financial collapse of thou- 
sands of hard-working, thrifty families every 
year. When income is halted while medical 
costs mount and living expenses continue, 
then another family faces destitution. 

As a nation, we provide some measure of 
financial protection against this hazard 
through a variety of means—the voluntary 
and private charity groups, various forms of 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, and 
others. Through the public assistance agen- 
cies, we try to see that no person in serious 
want is ignored and that basic financial needs 
are met. To the extent that money pay- 
ments can help, we have taken many steps 
in the right direction. 

However, we are now reaching a stage of 
greater maturity, I believe, in our approach 
to many social problems. In the adminis- 
tration of public-assistance programs, for ex- 
ample, we have enough experience to realize 
that cash payments, by themselves, are not a 
satisfactory solution for either the people 
who receive them or the taxpayers who pro- 
vide them. Our efforts so far have been to 
alleviate the effects of personal misfortune— 
but we have only recently begun to move 
against the causes. 

With this in mind, the President this year 
recommended that Congress enact legislation 
which would lend the support of the Federal 
Government to this concept of getting at the 
causes of public dependency. The adminis- 
tration has proposed an approach which will 
encourage research to produce more facts, 
along with a broadening of public welfare 
services to help people overcome their prob- 
lems and advance to a place of self-support 
and dignity. 

There is no better example of the con- 
structive results of this approach than the 
experience of the vocational-rehabilitation 
program. In recent years, this program has 
given an increasing amount of its attention 
and resources to restoring and reestablish- 
ing disabled people who are dependent upon 
public assistance. 

The State’ rehabilitation agencies are con- 
tending with an enormous problem, in rela- 
tion to their resources, for disability ranks 
high among the causes of dependency. About 
1 million people, including some 325,000 de- 
pendent children, must look to the public 
assistance agencies for support because the 
family breadwinners are disabled—some of 
them with permanent impairments, others 
with short-term conditions. Payments by 
the public welfare agencies to maintain these 
individuals have reached nearly a half bil- 
lion dollars annually. 


No one knows, of course, Just how many of 
these disabled men and women could be re- 
habilitated. But as experience accumulates, 
it becomes increasingly evident that an all- 
out effort in rehabilitation could make a sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of disabled 
people who must depend upon public sup- 
port. 

The financial gains for both the disabled 
men and women and the public would be 
substantial. In 1955, over 11,000 disabled 
people who had been on the public assistance 
rolls were rehabilitated and placed in em- 
ployment. To leave them on the welfare 
rolls would have cost almost $10 million a 
year. To rehabilitate them cost less than 
$8 million. Estimates indicate that these 
persons will pay in Federal income taxes alone 
much more than the funds spent on their 
rehabilitation. Far more important than the 
economic advantages, however, are the hu- 
man rewards for a life of independence and 
self-reliance. 

The value of this program has been widely 
recognized, but this recognition has not 
always been followed by adequate support. 
One of the first legislative proposals made 
by the President was to expand and improve 
this program. Congress enacted a new Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act without dissent 
in either the House or Senate—a rare occur- 
rence on such important legislation. 

Under this broadened act, the program 
already has made progress toward its goal 
of bringing the Nation’s rehabilitation re- 
sources abreast of the needs of the handi- 
capped. The Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation reported an increase in the number 
of disabled people restored last year and 
another increase is expected during the 
current year. Meanwhile, we have been 
building a foundation for much greater ad- 
vances in the future. 

To take full advantage of the new act, the 
Federal and State Governments and many 
voluntary groups have joined in a coopera- 
tive effort to bring more and better services 
to those who are disabled. Nearly 150 non- 
governmental organizations have launched 
projects—some to expand the range and vol- 
ume of their services, others to undertake 
research and other developmental work— 
to widen the horizons for the whole field of 
rehabilitation. 


These voluntary groups include such fine 
organizations as the cripplied children’s so- 
cieties, Goodwill Industries, and their na- 
tionwide system of affiliates, local units of 
the American Heart Association, and many 
others. In these projects now going for- 
ward with the support of the Federal and 
State rehabilitation agencies, the voluntary 
organizations are investing their own funds 
as weil. 

Several research projects are seeking an- 
swers to employment problems. In New 
York, a project is now under way to analyze 
hiring practices among a _ representative 
group of employers. Another investigation 
is aimed at learning the extent to which a 
rehabilitation team can improve the em- 
ployment outlook for persons who are con- 
fined to their homes. 

In Massachusetts, another study will try 
to find improved techniques for preemploy- 
ment evaluation and work preparation of 
those who have chronic rheumatic disease. 
In California, the vocational rehabilitation 
agency has sponsored a project to develop 
ways of speeding the rehabilitation of in- 
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jured employees under workmen's compen- 
sation. 

In making grants for these special proj- 
ects, our Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has the benefit of the advice and recom- 
mendations of a National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Rehabilitation—an outstand- 
ing group of national leaders in medicine, 
education, rehabilitation, industry, and la- 
bor. In helping to shape the direction of 
this new research and demonstration pro- 
gram, the Advisory Council has performed a 
valuable public service for which we in the 
department are grateful. 

Many other benefits of the new Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act are becoming apparent 
each day. Under the new training grant 
provisions of the act, 90 colleges, universities, 
and special institutions have joined forces 
with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
to augment their teaching programs in reha- 
bilitation and to develop new ones. From 
these schools, located in 30 States, will come 
the bulk of the professional workers we must 
have to provide more and better rehabilita- 
tion services in the coming years. 

Services for the blind, particularly in the 
vending-stand program, have been greatly 
strengthened by the 1954 act. The coopera- 
tive work between the Department of Labor, 
our own Department, and the President’s 
committee—which long has been important 
in developing new job opportunities for the 
handicapped—has been recognized formally 
by the act. Out of this new relationship 
came a series of cooperative projects during 
the past yeer—all aimed at improving job 
opportunities for those who are disabled. 

Another portion of the new law provided 
for staffing each Employment Service office 
with at least one person specially qualified 
to direct placement efforts for the handi- 
capped.’ Under this provision, the United 
States Employment Service and the State 
employment services have substantially in- 
creased the number of handicapped individ- 
uals placed in jobs. 

The progress made under the new law 
during the past year and a half has been 
possible because many persons and organi- 
zations have devoted themselves wholeheart- 
edly to the interests of the handicapped 
men and women of this country. Many of 
the people in this auditorium this after- 
noon have played important parts in this 
progress. 

We have a responsibility now to look at the 
situation in its entirety and to understand 
the size of the task still before us. If the 
vocational rehabilitation program is to 
achieve its ful] potential, if it is to accept 
all the people needing services each year, 
then we must increase by 300 percent the 
number of persons restored to employment 
annually. 

This constitutes tremendous growth, and 
it cannot be accomplished overnight. We 
are, however, dealing with a problem whose 
magnitude we have only recently begun to 
appreciate. Growth will be measured each 
year—and our task now is to provide for 
full, healthy growth each year. 

Under the new act, Congress has voted 
inereased funds for rehabilitation each year 
and has indicated its support of expanded 
services to restore more disabled persons. In 
this State-Federal program, the degree to 
which the States give their support—finan- 
cial and in other ways—provides the key to 
successful expansion. Many States already 
have responded vigorously to the opportun- 
ities provided in the new law. In less than 
2 years, the amount of State financial sup- 
port has increased by more than 50 percent 
ior the country as a whole. But some States 
still have not seized the opportunities that 
are open. 

There are great variations among the 
States in the funds invested in this con- 
structive work. To illustrate: the per capita 
expenditure for vocational rehabilitation in 
one State is 26 cents. At the other end of 
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the scale, one State is devoting only 3 
eents to rehabilitation of its handicapped 
people. It is noteworthy that there seldom 
is a relationship between the amount de- 
voted to rehabilitation and the per capita 
income of the States concerned. In fact, 
some of the low-income States are far sur- 
passing the higher-income States in the 
funds they are investing to rehabilitate 
their disabled people. 

The rate of growth of the rehabilitation 
program reflects to a large degree the extent 
to which we have been successful in our 
educational efforts. Even today, rehabilita- 
tion is not always recognized widely and 
used effectively. Thus, there is a challenge 
in public education for all of us and, par- 
ticularly, for the President’s Committee, 
which has done so much to foster a better 
understanding of handicapped people. 

It is important that we help the public to 
understand the many ways in which the 
restoration of disabled people is contributing 
to the progress of our country. The re- 
habilitation and reemployment of handi- 
capped men and women is not simply a ques- 
tion of doing something for them. They, 
in turn, are doing much for us. 

Last year, in the midst of a growing short- 
age of engineers, 212 disabled people com- 
pleted their rehabilitation programs and 
went to work as engineers—proving that a 
man can have a disability and still be a 
good engineer. In the same year, another 
60 were restored to the practice of medicine 
and surgery. 

As a result of last year’s rehabilitation ef- 
fort, our country acquired 74 chemists, 163 
trained nurses, 370 laboratory technicians, 
390 draftsmen, and nearly 1,300 teachers. 
Thousands of other disabled people now are 
performing just about every type of work 
found in this country. Our national life has 
been enriched and our productive might has 
been strengthened because these trained in- 
Gividuais had a chance to reestablish them- 
selves in useful work. 

In the years ahead, hundreds of thousands 
of men and women will win their battles 
with illness and injury. They will travel the 
difficult road to recovery and rehabilitation. 
Most of them will be looking toward that all- 
important day when they are ready for a job. 

At that critical point, their futures will 
Test with the employers of the Nation. At 
that time, an employer must decide whether 
& welfare payment or a useful job is the 
answer. This should be a challenge to Amer- 
ican business and industry, large and small. 

I join the President’s Committee !n its ap- 
peal to the Nation’s employers to recognize 
the ability that so often seems obscured by 
a disability. 

For the wonderful work which the Com- 
mittee is doing, and for this opportunity to 
participate in your meeting today, I thank 
you. 





Address by Hon. Clifford P. Case, of New 
Jersey, at Dinner of Paterson Branch, 


NAACP 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], on Monday, May 21, 1956, at the 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel, in Paterson, 


June 5 


N. J., made an address to the Paterson 
branch of the NAACP. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 


the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Excerpts FroM REMARKS BY SENATOR CLIFFORD 
P. Case, REPUBLICAN, OF NEW JERSEY, PRE- 
PARED FOR DELIVERY AT DINNER OF PATERSON 
BrRancH, NAACP, Monpay, May 21, 1956, aT 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON HOTEL, PATERSON— 
SENATOR CASE RECEIVING A CIVIL RIGHTS Cl- 
TATION FROM THE BRANCH 


Meetings such as this play a significant 
part in helping men and women of America 
find ways of bringing equality and Justice 
to all Americans. But, in addition, they also 
make a contribution to the foreign policy 
of this country; for it.is by evidence of such 
concern and such progress that other nations 
recognize the worth of our democratic form 
of government. 

Let us not forget that all through the 
world, nations are stirring. They are rest- 
less, watching closely the movements of the 
two major powers—United States and Rus- 
sia—and evaluating whose example offers 
them the best chance for self-realization— 
for the fullest flowering of their potentiality. 
Each day they read in their newspapers otf 
events in the field of racial relations in this 
country. A Government official who visited 
our Office recently after a tour through Africa 
told us that such news was reported at length 
and with great prominence and that unfor- 
tunately, most of it emphasized the conflict 
and violence of racial relations, 

This is not a criticism of the press; if we 
want a better press with the nations of the 
world, we must do the things which earn 
it. We cannot convince the colored people 
of the world that we are their friends as 
long as we deny the colored people of this 
Nation the rights accorded to all others. We 
can only win friends by deeds, not declara- 
tions. 

We had a chance to see this in practice in 
Washington this week. President Sukarno, 
of Indonesia, one of the new and uncom- 
mitted nations of the world, came to Wash- 
ington at the invitation of President Eisen- 
hower. He addressed Congress warning that 
the mainspring of the nations of Asia and 
Africa is the drive toward freedom and that 
unless these aspirations are recognized “no 
amount of thinking, no torrent of words, and 
no Niagara of dollars will produce anything 
but bitterness and disillusionment.” 

After a tremendous welcome by the people 
of Washington, the Indonesian President re- 
sponded with this comment—and I think it 
bears repeating—‘“‘Today I am in Washington 
for the first time in my life and I feel that 
here, and I am sure in all America, democracy 
is a reality. I saw the faces of the people 
along the street and the hospitality given 
me. 

“Look here, I am a brown man, an Indo- 
nesian, an Asiatic. _ I am the son of a nation 
only recently emerged into the world of na- 
tional existence. Yet you accept me as a 
friend; you accept me as a human being and 
perhaps you accept me as a brother.” 

That word “perhaps” bothered President 
Eisenhower and he indicated this at a meet- 
ing Thursday night. He emphasized that 
the secret for success of the foregn policy of 
the United States is to convince other na- 
tions that “we are all brothers under the 
skin.” He said that if we, as a nation, “can 
convince every other nation that when they 
refer to us as a brother, they won’t have to 
say ‘perhaps,’ they will see a real democraey.” 

About this there can be no doubt. We are 
making progress toward this ideal—it is slow: 
it is hard, but we are moving in the right 
direction. And with this progress comes 
great responsibility, for Negroes now are 
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pioneers—the first to enter a white school or 
college; the first to become a policeman or 
city councilman; the first to stay at a par- 
ticular hotel or attend a certain theater. 

The record made by these trailblazers is 
bound to have great effect on the accel- 
eration of progress toward our ideal. The 
path cut by them will be traveled by thou- 
sands of others who have waited long to 
obtain the full benefits of our country. They 
must be strong; they must be dignified; they 
must radiate integrity. A great stake rests 
on their shoulders. 

We have before us many fine examples al- 
ready, and in thinking about our Nation’s 
foreign policy, there are, for example, Ralph 
J. Bunche, the Under Secretary of the United 
Nations, and J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for international affairs. 
Mr. Wilkins, in addition, was recently 
honored by election as chairman of the judi- 
cial council of the Methodist Church, the 
highest lay body of the church. We all re- 
call the late Walter White, for so many years 
head of the NAACP as well as a representa- 
tive of the United States abroad, officially 
and unofficially. Their achievements are the 
greater because of the handicaps they have 
surmounted. 

Their presence on the international scene 
as citizens of the United States should go 
far toward convincing the two-thirds of the 
world populated by people of other colors 
that we are trying in this country to prove 
that we are all sons of God and that recog- 
nition will be accorded by accomplishment, 
and not color. 

Indeed, the united voice of American Ne- 
groes raised against the distortions of inter- 
national Communist propaganda is a great 
demonstration of courage and foresight by 
your people. 

All Americans concerned about the attitude 
of other countries toward us are in the deep- 
est debt to those Negro leaders who have 
spoken out firmly against Communist racial 
propaganda used against our Nation over- 
seas. 

Our Negro leaders have denounced the 
ceaseless efforts of the Communists to paint 
all Americans with the brush of bigotry, and 
to make us lose face with the nations of 
Africa and the Middle and Far East. We have 
our faults, but we are struggling toward their 
elimination. It is palpable nonsense for the 
Soviets, with their slave camps, their pro- 
grams and their grinding down of all minori- 
ties to the will of Moscow, to set themselves 
up as the champion of civil rights. The 
American Negro has recognized this false 
propaganda for what it is, and his forthright 
rejection has benefited his country, even more 
than himself. 


In my heart, there is the constant hope 
that you and I will yet enjoy the day when 
no Negro mother in America need to tell her 
son that he is “different”; that he cannot 
enter the school or profession of his choice, or 
the polling place of his district. When Ne- 
gro mothers can be spared this painful hour, 
I will be glad to join you all here for a dinner 
of thanksgiving. Until then, we must con- 
tinue to strive toward this end. 





Address by Hon. Wilber M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary 
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of the Army, delivered an address of 
tribute to America’s honored heroes on 
the occasion of the Memorial Day cere- 
monies at Arlington National Cemetery. 

Beyond the benefitting and poignant 
tribute, Secretary Brucker delineated 
what we, the living, must do to keep faith 
with those honored patriots who gave 
their lives to preserve the freedom we 
possess. 

His address is truly a blueprint for the 
perpetuation of the American way of life, 
and I commend it to all patriotic Ameri- 
cans. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WE Must Keep FarTrH 


(Speech by the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army, Arlington National 
Cemetery, May 30, 1956) 

It is with a deep sense of humility that I 
rise in this sacred place to pay tribute to 
America’s honored heroes. Can we, who 
enjoy the manifold benefits of freedom, ever 
forget what an enormous debt we owe them? 

The soldier known but to God who lies 
here in glory, and all his comrades—those 
whose graves dot the rolling green of Arling- 
ton, and those who rest elsewhere, beneath 
the sod of every continent and the waters 
of every ocean—paid a tremendous price to 
preserve and defend our American heritage. 
We cannot discharge our solemn obligation 
to these men of deeds with mere words of 
homage. We, too, must be doers of great 
deeds. We must fight as valiantly as they 
did for the principles and ideals which have 
made America the mighty Nation it is. 

Our freedom and our American way of 
life are always under attack from within as 
well as from without. Only through eternal 
vigilance and unremitting effort on the part 
of each one of us can freedom be kept se- 
cure. Freedom is not like a prize that can 
be won for all time and locked away as a 
perpetual treasure. It is a living thing that 
must be constantly nurtured by the toil and 
sacrifice of dedicated men. Freedom will 
continue to bless us with its presence only 
so long as it is vigorously cherished and 
zealously guarded. 

Democracy is always an unfinished work. 
Its permanence is never guaranteed by past 
achievement. We cannot take it for granted 
simply because we have had it for 180 years. 
America cannot rest on the laurels of Wash- 
ington or of Lincoln or of any of the other 
illustrious patriots who helped to fashion 
our Government. Democracy is strictly a 
matter of day-by-day accomplishment. We 
may take off our hats to the past, but we 
must take off our coats to the future. We 
derive great inspiration from the magnificent 
achievements of yesterday, but unless we 
translate that inspiration into equally 
splendid accomplishments today, our de- 
mocracy cannot long survive. Democracy is 
not like a granite statue that is finished 
for all time when the sculptor has smoothed 
away the last rough spot. On the contrary, 
it is like a ship that needs constant atten- 
tion by every officer and member of the crew 
te keep it in repair and moving steadily for- 
ward, weathering the rough buffeting of 
every storm, wind, and wave. 

This country was built by patriots, and it 
will be kept secure only by patriots. As I 
stand here today my thoughts go back many 
years to the time when, as a small boy, I was 
first privileged to participate in a Memorial 
Day observance conducted by the GAR. How 
clearly I remember my pleasure when one of 
the veterans in his big blue coat with brass 
buttons handed me an American flag and 
permitted me to march in the parade. Carry- 
ing that little flag over my right shoulder, 
with other schoolmates I followed proudly 
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behind the column of old soldiers, and there 
stirred within me a feeling of patriotism 
which has never since been stilled. The pa- 
triotism that was kindled in those days kept 
growing in power and meaning as boy grew 
into youth, and youth into man. Nobody in 
those days was ashamed to admit that he 
was patriotic. 

Today we have some self-satisfied sophis- 
ticates who think they know all the answers. 
Cynics are fond of saying that patriotism 
has become outmoded, that it doesn’t mean 
anything any more. Can we believe that 
when we contemplate these thousands of 
little white markers here at Arlington? Were 
the brave men who lie beneath them im- 
pelled to serve their country to the death by 
greed, by love of money, by comfort, or con- 
venience? Or was it a love for America that 
was stronger than any other influence in 
their lives—patriotism? Sometimes patriot- 
ism lies dormant until it is stirred to life by 
some great event, some moving experience. 
However, it is always there in the breast of 
every true American. We should teach our 
youth to revere the flag, and to sing with ail 
their hearts the words of “‘the Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Patriotism is one of man’s most 
noble attributes. 

Today America has a greater need than 
ever before in her history for men and women 
who are proud to be Americans, men and 
women who think in terms of what they owe 
their country, not what their country owes 
them. 

Our Nation, our freedom, our lives, and 
everything we hold dear are threatened by 
the hydra-headed Communist conspiracy, 
which is backed by the mightiest mobilized 
military forces on earth. However, it is more 
than a military threat we face. It is the 
menace of a diabolical and insidious ideology 
of hate and deceit and intellectual perversion 
which saps men’s moral stamina, impover- 
ishes their minds, and destroys their souls. 

We are keeping ourselves militarily strong 
in order to cope with the formidable military 
aspects of this Communist threat. We have 
a magnificent Navy, with fighting ships, 
atomic-powered submarines, and carrier air- 
craft. We have a splendid, versatile Marine 
Corps. We have a great Air Force with in- 
trepid pilots manning moderA jet bombers 
and fighters. We have our reliable and ready, 
mobile Army with its streamlined infantry 
and artillery, its tamks, and guided missiles. 
All together, working as a team, they con- 
stitute the greatest material power for peace 
in the world today. Nevertheless, they are no 
more than the outward manifestation of our 
real power to defend ourselves. In a larger 
sense, it is the spiritual strength and deter- 
mination of the American people which now 
as always in the past are the chief guaranties 
of our national survival. 

The propagation of the myth that we can 
ever manufacture security in the laboratory 
or in the machine shop can lead to nothing 
but disaster. The American people should 
not be lulled into a false sense of security 
that there is any easy way short of blood 
and sacrifice. The safety of America and 
American ideals today and through all the 
years to come depends upon the indomitabie 
spirit of millions of other Americans—in and 
out of uniform, in every walk of life—willing 
to stand up and be counted for America, and 
take the hard road for the sake of their 
country. 

We will not have the splendid bulwark of 
spiritual strength we sorely need to see us 
through this troubled era unless we re- 
kindle in full flame the kind of uncom- 
promising Americanism that inspired the 
pioneers when they created this great Nation 
out of a wilderness—the kind of uncom- 
promising Americanism which brought our 
free institutions to full flower—and has de- 
fended them in the past against every de- 
moralizing influence. 

We must believe in America first, last, and 
all the time, with the unalterable faith that 
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will move any mountain of difficulty. We 
must believe in America and in American 
principles, not half-heartedly, or with an 
academic spirit, but with full-fledged, un- 
quenchable enthusiasm. This is the most 
wonderful, the most prosperous, and the 
fairest country on earth, and American prin- 
ciples—the principles laid down by our fore- 
fathers—have made it so. We must strength- 
en our determination to keep it true to those 
principles. 

We value freedom, of course, but do we 
value it high enough? Do we truly under- 
stand the insidious danger of holding any- 
thing more precious? If we value our com- 
fort, our money, our convenience, our leisure 
more than we value our freedom, we will not 
only lose our freedom, but along with it we 
will lose everything else. That is the most 
important lesson that history can teach us. 

America has always been in the forefront 
of the battle for human freedom and for the 
dignity of man. We must keep her there. 
We seek peace not from ignoble motives, not 
from distrust of our own powers, but from a 
sense of moral obligation which is deeply 
rooted in the ideals upon which our Nation 
was built. We know that true peace is not 
just the absence of war, but the presence of 
justice throughout the world. If we are to 
lead the world to a peace founded upon jus- 
tice and honor, which is our paramount ob- 
jective, we must revitalize in all our hearts 
the true spirit of patriotism and of devotion 
to the highest tenets of our American faith, 
which have been the strength and glory of 
our Nation from the very beginning. 

We must do more than honor our hero 
dead on Memorial Day. We must keep full 
faith with them every day of the year, and 
in every aspect of our lives. Let no indif- 
ference, no indecision, no sluggish citizen- 
ship, no moral weakness, no shirking of our 
responsibilities undermine and destroy what 
they gave their last full measure of devo- 
tion to keep secure. Are you willing to do 
your duty to your country and pay your 
debt to the brave men who lie here? The 
future of this Nation will be even more 
giorious than its past if we develop to the 
utmost the sturdy American character which 
faces any challenge with the watchword: 
“It can be done’’—and then proceeds to do it. 


Last December in the course of an inspec- 
tion trip to the Far East, I visited Pearl 
Harbor. It was 15 years from the time 
of the infamous attack, and I told the ad- 
miral who welcomed me that I wanted to 
visit the spot where the battleship Arizona 
sank under the unexpected rain of aerial 
bombs that terrible day in 1941. He took 
me out in a small boat, and as we approached 
the area in the harbor where the Arizona 
lay, I noticed that the form of the great 
ship was outlined by small floats. The deck 
Was 15 feet or more under the water. I 
asked if I might stand on the bridge, which 
projected several feet above the water. 

While standing on the bridge of that 
historic ship, I looked down and let my 
eyes trace her outline under that dark water, 
and I thought of the 996 Americans who 
lie there within her shattered hull in eternal 
honor—where they fell, and where they re- 
main because their dear ones want it that 
way. As I stood there, I noticed the irrides- 
cence of an oil slick on the waves. As I 
pointed to it, the admiral said: “Yes, we’ve 
noticed it many times. It’s oil, still oozing 
up from the Arizona.” It was a solemn 
moment. 

I turned toward the stern, and there an 
American flag was flying. I mentioned Old 
Glory to the admiral, who told me proudly: 
“Sir, we like to think of the Arizona as still 
on the active list of the Navy. Every morn- 
ing we come out here and raise her flag, and 
every evening we take it down.” We both 
saluted the Arizona’s flag and her immortal 
ship’s company—while I gulped and wiped 
my eyes. 
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After an experience like that, you have a 
tingle running along your spine—greater 
faith in your heart—a spring in your step— 
and renewed determination to be fully 
worthy of that glorious flag and all it stands 
for—fully worthy of the courage and sacrifice 
and devotion of the patriots who have given 
their lives to defend it. You don’t have to 
shout about patriotism. You don’t even 
talk about it much. You just feel it deep 
inside you—and you live it. 

There is a little couplet which expresses 
my faith in this Nation, and in the inherent 
patriotism of our people: 


“America’s strong, America’s young, 
And her greatest songs are still unsung.” 





The Leftist Fringe Could Elect a President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. My. President, for the 
information of the Congress and the 
country, I hereby call attention to a most 
interesting and impressive’ editorial 
printed in that great all-American jour- 
nal, the Saturday Evening Post. It 
deals directly with the necessities of elec- 
toral college reform, a subject in which I 
have long been interested and in connec- 
tion with which I have recently intro- 
duced a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. President, we must find a suitable 
method for breaking up the bloc-voting 
system presently employed in our elec- 
toral college if our way of life is to be 
preserved in this country. We must find 
a method whereby our Presidents will be 
elected by the people of the United States 
rather than by the political pressure 
groups which marshal their determining 
strength in a few large cities in less than 
a dozen States of this Republic. 

This Republic is dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of government by the people, by the 
people, and for the people. It was never 
intended that it should be dominated or 
controlled by political bosses of selfish 
and soulless city machines or by the 
leaders of self-serving pressure groups. 
By breaking up the electoral votes in the 
electoral college in accordance with the 
manner in which the voting citizens de- 
sired them to be cast instead of on the 
winner-take-all basis prevailing by use 
of the unit-rule and bloc-voting in the 
electoral college, we shall be striking a 
great and lasting blow for freedom in 
this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE LEFTIst FRINGE CouLp ELECT A PRESIDENT 

The idea that those who vote for the loser 
in a presidential election should have greater 
representation in the electoral college, where 
the votes assigned to the States are cast, is 
rapidly taking hold, despite the failure of 
Congress to agree on a constitutional amend- 
ment to carry it out. The present system, of 
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course, is to give each State’s entire elec- 
toral vote to the candidate who has the 
largest popular vote, regardless of how close 
the runner-up may have come. 

The most potent opposition to change 
comes, of course, from politicians who fear 
they may lose some advantage ,and from left- 
wing liberals. Why the liberals? A clue can 
be had by a look back at the presidential 
election of 1944. In that year in New York, 
Governor Dewey, the Republican candidate, 
received 2,987,647 votes, and President Roose- 
velt received a total of 3,304,238, a plurality 
of 316,591 votes. However, Roosevelt's vote as 
a Democrat was 2,478,598. Thus, he would 
have lost the State to Dewey had it not been 
for 825,640 votes cast for him by members of 
the Liberal and American Labor parties. 
Thus, two small splinter parties, composed 
largely of left-wing radicals and liberals rep- 
resenting a fraction of the total votes cast, 
held the balance of power in New York State, 
and were able to hand over all of the State’s 
47 electors to Mr. Roosevelt. As far as the 
result was concerned, the Dewey voters might 
as well have stayed at home. 

Naturally, the politicians and parties 
which are strongest with left-wing and racial 
blocs in our large cities hate to surrender 
this advantege. It is not an advantage 
which appears only on election day. It en- 
ables these blocs and pressure groups to exert 
influence upon the executive branch of the 
Government all out of proportion to their 
actual popular strength. Fear of losing the 
electoral votes of our largest industrial States 
is ever present in any national administra- 
tion. Thus, we find Presidents, regardless of 
party, urging all sorts of measures, such as 
weakening of the immigration laws designed 
to appeal to these blocs. Congress, the 
majority of whose Members owe nothing to 
big-city pressure groups, seldom goes along. 

If in 1944 New York’s electoral vote had 
been distributed in proportion to the pop- 
ular vote for each candidate, Mr. Roosevelt 
would have got slightly more than half the 
New York electoral vote and Governor Dewey 
would have got the rest. Had the 1944 elec- 
toral vote in New York been divided accord- 
ing to congressional districts, as Senator 
Munnt, of South Dakota, proposes, President 
Roosevelt would have received 23 electors and 
Governor Dewey 22. The splinter parties, 
not having carried any congressional district, 
would have got none. These doubtless bor- 
ing statistics should be sufficient to indicate 
why change is being resisted. 

It is unfortunate that the Senate could not 
agree on the congressional district method, 
which really makes the most sense. Besides 
reflecting more truly the real result of elec- 
tions, such a change would go far to eliminate 
from presidential elections the temptation 
to kowtow to small factions which represent 
only a fringe of American opinion, but are 
in some States placed strategically to decide 
elections. 





Address by Hon. Clifford P. Case, of New 
Jersey, Before 78th Annual Convention, 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE], delivered an outstanding address 
before the 78th annual convention of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor at 
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the Traymore Hotel in Atlantic City on 

May 30, 1956. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AppRESS BY SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CASE, REPUB- 
LICAN, OF NEw JERSEY, BEFORE THE 78TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, NEw JERSEY STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, AT THE TRAYMORE 
HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


It is always pleasant to address a labor 
meeting, and particularly so when our eco- 
nomic barometers are registering fair weather 
and relatively clear skies ahead. Things 
generally are going well. Certainly, there are 
soft spots in the economy where things are 
not working properly, but last month this 
Nation had 64 million people working at 
jobs—a new record. And each month, these 
working men and women are bringing home 
pay checks of near-record size. In addition, 
the cost of living has been stabilized during 
the Eisenhower administration so that the 
pay raises are real—not illusory. 

Basically, the situation is good. This is 
a testimonial to our dynamic economy—to 
the leadership of our great President, to the 
unflagging efforts of the various segments 
of our economy, management, labor and 
capital and to the general advantages of our 
form of government. 

This economic good health offers a fine 
opportunity for making further improve- 
ments in our way of life—for bringing more 
benefits of our economy to more people. 
There are some who are doing well and 
who have given up one of the Nation’s 
greatest assets—vitality and enterprise. 
Their position is quickly stated in this 
way: “Things are going fine. Why look 
for changes now?” Such complacency is 
often harder. to defeat than an organized 
campaign by vociferous interests aimed at 
holding back the clock of social progress. 

The obstacles delaying the enactment of 
adequate school construction, health, hous- 
ing, flood insurance, civil rights and mini- 
mum wage legislation are formdable, but 
not impossible. We should make progress 
on these basic matters and there is no better 
time to do so than when the Nation’s econ- 
omy is at an alltime high and the Nation’s 
energies can be devoted to improving the 
peace. There is no credit for either Repub- 
licans or Democrats in a record of “no 
progress” on social welfare legislation. 

It seems to me that this period is just 
the one in which we should constantly press 
forward for improvements, solid steps in the 
right direction. Social welfare legislation 
has worthy goals and, in addition, it pro- 
vides resources to keep our economy rolling. 

The achievement of real progress in the 
social welfare field, it seems to me, depends 
on two areas of activity: the first is the 
enactment by Congress of the legislation 
which I have just mentioned. The second 
is the organization of the unorganized work- 
ers in the South and elsewhere. With less 
than a third of our 64 million workers in 
organized unions there is plenty of poten- 
tial. 

On the legislative front, there are several 
bills before Congress now which could use 
a good shot in the arm. President Eisen- 
hower has given us a list. The legislative 
department of the AFL-CIO has given us 
another one, not too dissimilar. There are 
good bills on both lists and I know many of 
my colleagues in the House and Senate are 
eager to vote on them. 

What then is the problem? The major 
one is apathy—people are talking politics 
and candidates, but are not giving equal 
attention to the legislative issues. Another 
side of the problem is the deep-freezing 
of legislation by unsympathetic committee 
chairmen, I need not remind a labor meet- 
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ing of the cooling-off treatment extended 
by the southern Democratic chairmen of 
such committees as House Labor, House 
Rules, and Senate Judiciary. 

Secretary of Labor Jim Mitchell has been 
hitting his head against a stone wall in 
trying to get hearings on the tiniest pieces 
of labor legislation in the House. Labor 
groups have recognized the fine work of this 
New Jersey man. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America even nominated him 
for another term as Secretary of Labor, re- 
gardless of who is President. I join with 
President Potofsky in his evaluation of Jim 
as an outstanding public servant. A few 
days before that, President Dubinsky, of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, praised Jim, too, and added similar 
words for Newell Brown, director of the Labor 
Department's Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion. Mr. Dubinsky said that although his 
union had opposed Brown’s appointment, 
Brown had turned out to be the right man 
in the right place and a man of integrity, 
intelligence, and understanding. 

Such kind words from two union officials 
who have had some other. things to say 
about the Eisenhower administration in the 
past are most appreciated. I am glad to see 
that as these union people get to know some 
Republicans better that they find they are 
rather nice folks. Sometimes, I feel that 
the Republican Party is in the same boat as 
some minority groups in this country and 
that if only we could be measured by the 
yardstick of individual worth, we could re- 
ceive a lot more support. 

In addition to speeding action in the legis- 
lative arena, there is a big job to be done 
by the labor unions for themselves and the 
Nation—that is the organizing of workers in 
the South. The disparity between wages 
and working conditions of the South and 
the North is a constant threat to the secu- 
rity of workers in this part of the country. 
As long as this gap continues there will be 
employers closing up shop here and moving 
South to the land of no-unions and low 
wages. The continuation of the South’s 
lower economy has social and political im- 
plications for the whole country. 

Unions traditionally have brought higher 
iving standards to their members—both 
Negroes and whites. Accompanying this 
there is usually a greater interest and aware- 
ness about the right to vote. Such a change 
could interfere with the present security of 
officeholders in these districts. More Demo- 
crats with enlightened views would stand a 
chance for election for the first time and per- 
haps even a Republican could squeeze in 
now and then. But the big gains would be 
for the country at large—gains in terms of 
a more widespread prosperity and an alert 
electorate. For remember this: Laws in 
Congress are voted on by all, not just those 
from our section of the country. 

There is much to be done by all of us to- 
ward bringing the benefits of our great 
democracy to each American. Working to- 
gether in a spirit of modernization and good 
will, we shall make progress, This is our 
opportunity—and our duty. 





International Food and Raw Materials 
Reserve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations conducted hearings on May 28 
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and 29 on Senate Resolution 86 to estab- 
lish an international food and raw 
materials reserve. 

Raymond Moley was a member of the 
United States delegation to the London 
Economic Conference in 1933. ‘That 
conference dealt with many of the preb- 
lems covered in Senate Resolution 86. 
Mr. Moley discussed this resolution in 
his syndicated column which appeared 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on May 28. 

Mr. President, I believe Mr. Moley’s 
views on this subject are of interest to 
the entire Senate, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have his article printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp for the benefit of 
my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRICE FIXING 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A legislative mongrel was introduced about 
a year ago with Senator Murray as the origi- 
nal sponsor. It carried, under MuRRAy’s, 
names of 19 Democrats and 3 Republicans. 

It is Senate Resolution 86, and with a 
great outpouring of platitudes and flourishes 
it states that it should be “the policy of 
the Congress that the United States partici- 
pate with other nations, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and other interna- 
tional agencies, in establishing an Interna- 
tional Food and Raw Materials Reserve.” 


UPLIFT ACTIVITIES 


Various countries would contribute to this 
store of all kinds of raw materials, includ- 
ing food and presumably minerals, which 
would probably be managed by an interna- 
tional authority. 

The money or I O U’s given to this re- 
serve for the purchase of materials there- 
from would be used for all sorts of uplift 
activities among needy nations. It’ should 
be noted that credits are involved which 
would mean a new kind of commodity cur- 
rency. The effect would be a sort of inter- 
national price control—just another of the“ 
many proposals made in recent years for 
some sort of international control of our 
trade and economy. 


The idea was submitted to the State De- 
partment, which took a very dim view of 
the idea. Assistant Secretary Morton, reply- 
ing for Secretary Dulles, replied that the 
idea was not new but had been presented 
in many other forms in the past. It would, 
he said, create more problems than it would 
solve. Moreover, Morton wrote that it would 
involve “rigidities and distortions’ which 
might well constitute “a danger to a free 
competitive economy.” 


HEARINGS NEXT MONTH 


Nevertheless, there will be hearings, be- 
ginning this month, on this proposal. 

It would seem that the Senate in its 
rush to get essential business done before 
an early adjournment might find more profit- 
able ways of spending its time. ‘That, how- 
ever, is not the way of Senators in an elec- 
tion year. 





Development of St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that my colleagues in this august 
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body, as well as the people of my own 
State of Michigan, are well aware of my 
continuous and enthusiastic support of 
the development of the Great Lakes as 
this Nation’s fourth coastline. Knowing 
that this interest is shared to a high de- 
gree by many others, I should like to take 
this opportunity to insert in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an article which the 
Marine News graciously published for 
me in its issue of April 1956. This is the 
thrilling story of what enterprising and 
forward-looking communities of Michi- 
gan can expect from the economic im- 
pact of the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and the opening of the 
Great Lakes to world trade. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

On TRADE Route 32—PortT oF MUSKEGON 

(By Senator Cuar.es E. Potter) 


Almost from the time of the discovery of 
this Continent the St. Lawrence River and 
the Great Lakes have been of great impor- 
tance to the history of this country. This 
system of waterways has provided trans- 
portation. It has played a strategic part in 
the wars between the early settlers. It was 
one of the main highways leading to the 
opening and exploration of the great heart- 
land of this Continent. All my life I have 
been interested in the activities on these 
lakes and thrilled by the thoughts of their 
potentialities as great seaways for world 
commerce and as a fourth coastline for the 
United States. 

Today we are nearing the realization of 
that idea. The St. Lawrence Seaway will be 
completed soon. I fully expect that the 
channels connecting all the Great Lakes will 
be adequately deepened to provide for free 
passage of ocean-going vessels to the many 
ports situated in the Great Lakes. World 
trade routes have been authorized for the 
Great Lakes putting such ports in direct 
contact with ports all over the globe. I ex- 
pect action will be taken which will insure 
the building and maintenance of an ade- 
quate fleet of United States ships to be op- 
erated on such trade routes from the Great 
Lakes and their ports. 

As a sidelight, we will realize within a few 
years the completion of Michigan’s Marine 
Highway. That would be the completion of 
a series of harbors of refuge being built all 
around the coastline of Michigan to accomo- 
date small craft. This is of particular in- 
terest to the thousands of water tourists who 
then can travel the entire coastline of the 
Lower Peninsula with the greatest of safety 
and convenience. 

All this means the spurring of new in- 
dustry both commercial and tourist. New 
businesses will be born and will start to 
grow along our shores. With particular ref- 
erence to the commercial aspect of this 
growing business, I have picked one Michi- 
gan city, as an example, to show the poten- 
tialities of such growth for the entire State 
of Michigan. Naturally my interest is broad 
and encompasses all of the State of Michi- 
gan. I forsee great things for many ports 
in our State. I have urged repeatedly that 
our various port cities or potential port cities 
along our shorelines take action now to do 
the necessary puanning and projecting for 
the future so that they will be ready when 
this opportunity for prosperity knocks at 
their door. As an example, then, let us take 
the City of Muskegon to see what can happen 
in some measure to many cities in our great 
State of Michigan. 

Muskegon, located on the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan just south of the parallel bi- 
secting Lake Michigan between the Straits 
of Mackinac and Gary, Ind., has one of the 
most ideal natural harbors throughout the 
lake waterway chain. 
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The town grew in early lumber days on the 
south shore of Lake Muskegon, an inland 
lake connected to Lake Michigan by dredged 
channel approximately 1 mile long. The 
Muskegon River, flowing into the eastern 
head of Muskegon Lake, was utilized in these 
early days to float down logs, and by 1880 
Muskegon had over 16 lumber mills along 
this eastern and southern shore of Lake 
Muskegon. 

With 33 sawmills, a thriving lumber port 
developed which built Chicago and a hun- 
dred prairie towns. But by 1890 the lumber 
had completely disappeared and Muskegon 
was faced with the problem that has pressed 
many similar cities of either developing new 
industry or reverting to a small tourist and 
agricultural community. 

The people of Muskegon favored industry, 
and with their strategic location and natural 
harbor advantages pushed forward to become 
a leading industrial center. During the last 
50 years a diversified industrial economy 
rapidly developed. 

Water transportation continued to play an 
important and vital part in Muskegon’s pro- 
gram. Pig iron to supply the foundries was 
brought in from Gary, South Chicago, and 

‘leveland. Aggregates and limestone, so im- 
portant to construction, were brought down 
from the northern peninsula. High quality 
sand used in the production of steel devel- 
oped as an important export. Petroleum 
products were brought in, and about the 
same time oil was discovered near the head 
of Lake Muskegon, thus petroleum became 
an import and export product. Later, as the 
automobile industry grew in Michigan, a 
thriving traffic in new cars and tourist trade 
across Lake Michigan to Milwaukee and the 
Northwest became an important asset to 
Muskegon’s development. ‘ 

Using cost-per-ton figures for the various 
commodities averaged for the year, Muske- 
gon’s water commerce total is estimated at 
$250 million. A preliminary survey by the 
harbors department of the chamber of com- 
merce indicated the 1955 value total would 
show at least $275 million. The value totals 
do not include car ferry shipments, since 
there is no reliable estimate or value due to 
the wide variety of products carried, and dif- 
ficulty of getting value statistics. 

Muskegon’s 21 commodities in lakewise, 
foreign, and overseas shipments consisted of 
fish and fresh products, canned fruit juice, 
woodpulp, bituminous coal and lignite, motor 
fuel and gas, gas and oil distillates and fuel 
oil, crude petroleum, kerosene, residual fuel 
oil, building cement, limestone, crushed rock, 
sand and gravel, pig iron, scrap iron and steel, 
standard newsprint paper, manufactured 
metal parts, construction mining machine 
parts, motor vehicles, other commodities, and 
valued shipments. 

Along with tonnage increase, 1956 will 
record a rise in the number of foreign flag 
vessels calling here. Purchase of the 
steamer E. C. Collins from the Kineman 
Transit Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
announced by Paul H. Townsend, president 
of Huron Portland Cement Co. The Collins, 
a 440-foot bulk ore carrier formerly owned 
by the Pittsburgh Steamship Division of 
United States Steel Corporation, was built 
by American Shipbuilding Co. in 1904. 
Huron Portland reported it had no definite 
plans for reconstruction of the Collins into 
a self-unloading cement carrier. The steamer 
Presque Isle, which was purchased last year 
by the company, is being converted from an 
ore carrier at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and will be 
ready to sail next spring. Purchase of the 
Collins brings total number of ships owned 
by Huron to six. The Huron fleet calls 
regularly at the company’s Muskegon Lake 
terminal. 

Harbors Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce will launch a major drive this 
month to secure for the Port of Muskegon a 
larger part of the growing volume of foreign 
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and Canadian wood pulp shipped in for the 
vast Kalamazoo Valley paper mill complex. 

Woodpulp shipped to the Kalamazoo mills 
has risen steadily in volume since World War 
II and is increasing at a rate which will easily 
surpass the 50 to 60,000-ton level of the pre- 
war period within a few years. Estimates see 
Valley wood pulp volume increasing to over 
100,000 tons a year. 

Surveys show the tmport of wood pulp 
to the Kalamazoo mills is the largest single 
commodity—including newsprint ship- 
ments—currently carried to Lake ports from 
overseas. 

Estimates indicate the Seaway will he 
carrying as much as 800,000 tons of wood 
pulp to Lake ports by time of completion 
of the deep-draft waterway, and that the 
Kalamazoo Valley, one of the top three areas 
in the Upper Lakes in total pulp use, would 
eventually take off 100,000 to 200,000 tons of 
this total, and possibly more. 

The port of Muskegon will have a new dock 
available for open cargo operations by start 
of the 1956 shipping season. 

Emery Toth, president of the Great Lakes 
Dock & Material Corporation, has announced 
filling of swamp and water-covered land in its 
1,750 feet of lake frontage on Muskegon Lake 
and reported that by spring it will have a 
completed slip 1,000 feet long and 100 feet 
wide, dredged to 24-foot depth. 

The slip and dock facility will be ready 
by this month (April) to handle all types 
of cargo suitable to open dock movement. 
About 225 feet of sheet steel piling will bul- 
wark the dock facing, and the slip width 
will be extended to 240 feet in operations 
during the year. The existing 100-foot width 
is sufficient to accommodate most lakes 
vessels. 

In addition to this development, the cor- 
poration has completed about 80 percent of 
fill work in the corporation building and op- 
erations area west from the new slip to a 
second planned slip of 180 feet in width and 
800-foot length. This slip will be dredged to 
24-foot depth to accommodate one ship, with 
the major slip area beyond that dredged to 
8 feet to provide a small marina which could 
accommodate scores of small craft. It is 
expected fill work on this section can be 
completed this year. 

A Chesapeake & Ohio Railway spur has 
been laid from the rail right-of-way to the 
main dock section adjoining the slip now 
nearing completion. Long-range plans call 
for four docks to accommodate all types of 
Lakes shipping. Existing facilities, with the 
new slip, will accommodate four vessels. 

The private industry development has tak- 
en place gradually and without fanfare since 
1953. The firm started filling and dredging 
work in September of that year, developing 
four acres and a dredged slip 800 feet long 
and 100 feet wide by 24 feet deep. By March 
of 1954 company offices, equipment store- 
houses, and other facilities were constructed 
on the reciaimed land. First ship to use the 
dock arrived April 21, 1954. 


Future operations call for considerable 
expansion of terminal facilities. Warehous- 
ing facilities have not yet been installed and 
initial operations will be limited to open dock 
movements which do not require storage. 

Plans outlined by the corporation for the 
Michigan Corporation Securities Commission 
envisage a major terminal operation, includ- 
ing facilities for repair, construction and 
renovation of vessels, the stevedoring and 
warehousing operations, as well as general 
construction work. The completed dock and 
slip system under present plans will accom- 
modate five vessels. 

Final figures for economic 1955 indicate 
Greater Muskegon has enjoyed the best year 
in its history in a majority of fields which 
make up the bustness picture. 

The outlook for the first quarter of 1956, 
with total employment expected to rise over 
the 50,000 mark and unemployment to drop 
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to the lowest level since May 1947, presages 
another boom year. 

New all-time records were posted in the 
categories of bank debits—within nudging 
distance of the $1-billion mark—postal re- 
ceipts, residential building, air traffic volume, 
utilities service expansions, department store 
sales, and other factors. 

Total factory and utility workers’ income 
for the year aggregated $139,938,953, second 
highest in history and exceeded only by the 
$1,600,000 margin of the record $141,538,953 
of 1953. 

The above figures are based upon statistics 
from a special year-end survey by Greater 
Muskegon Chamber of Commerce, and are 
based on an average industrial work force 
averaging 29,800 for the year. The special 
survey included some 30 industries which 
do not report regularly to Muskegon Manu- 
facturers’ Association and hence reflects 
somewhat higher figures than those recorded 
in the regular chamber indices. According 
to the special compilation, worker’s average 
income for the year was $4,695. 

Muskegon’s shipbuilding program got its 
start 2 years ago with the local industry task 
of converting the former Government C4 
vessel steamship Marine Star into a multi- 
million dollar lakes passenger liner, the 
Aquarama, 

Muskegon’s harbor has played a vital role 
in the industrial development of west Michi- 
gan. With the advent of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, Muskegon’s port operations 
offer Michigan’s industry new and greater 
opportunities for expansion and development 
of world markets. 

In considering the potential expansion of 
trade that will result upon completion of 
the seaway, it is interesting to note Michi- 
gan’s early history. The State’s economic de- 
velopment is traced directly to the comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal which gave access to 
the Hudson River and the completion of the 
Soo locks which provided the means for 
Michigan’s vast mineral deposits to economi- 
cally traverse the lake waterways. 

The seaway is the final link in this lake 
chain which opens new horizons to Midwest 
industry. 

CONCLUSION 

This, then, is the story of one of Michi- 
gan’s port cities. This story is not the ex- 
ception but rather it is an example of what 
many cities of Michigan may expect. Again 
I say, the Great Lakes are the fourth coast- 
line for the United States. The development 
and realization of the potentialities of this 
coastline will write a thrilling chapter in 
our Nation’s history and those cities which 
are prepared for it and plan for it may 
well play a major part in writing that 
chapter, 





Uncle Sam’s Campgrounds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
every citizen in America is proud of our 
national parks and national forests. 
They are, indeed, the Nation’s play- 
grounds. We, as custodians of these 
playgrounds, have a solemn obligation 
to pass them on unblemished and un- 
trammeled to the next generations of 
Americans. An eloquent and informa- 
tive article about our national parks and 
national forests, under the title “Uncle 
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Sam’s Campgrounds,” appears in the 
June 1956 issue of the Ford Times, which 
is published by the Ford Motor Co. The 
article was written by one of America’s 
most brilliant writers in our own time, 
the late Bernard DeVoto, and is pub- 
lished posthumously after his untimely 
death last November. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article by Bernard De- 
Voto from the June 1956 issue of Ford 
Times may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD, along with a brief salute 
from the same issue to the covered 
bridges on the scenic McKenzie River in 
my own State of Oregon, entitled “Two 
Ways to Cross the McKenzie,” by Harry 
De Lasaux. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNcLE Sam’s CAMPGROUNDS 


(By Bernard DeVoto) 


A good many areas suitable for camping are 
owned by individual States. By far the larg- 
est and most numerous ones, however, are 
in the permanent reservations called the 
public lands, owned by the people of the 
United States at large and managed by the 
Federal Government. Of these all the im- 
portant ones are included in the national 
parks or the national forests. It is a curious 
fact that many enthusiastic outdoorsmen 
do not clearly understand the differences 
between these two kinds of reservations. 

Camping is permitted in most of the 28 
national parks and in the largest of the na- 
tional monuments, which are managed by 
the same Federal bureau but have a slightly 
different legal status. They are all areas 
set aside in order to preserve intact scenery 
acknowledged to be the most beautiful, most 
majestic, or most interesting in the country. 
A visitor goes to them primarily to see the 
scenery, and the basic fact for campers is that 
they are maintained in their natural condi- 
tions. No logging is allowed nor is any other 
commercial use of the natural resources per- 
mitted. Flowers may not be picked and only 
qualified scientists working under permit 
may make collections of any kind. 

Fishing is permitted and, in a few parks, 
without a license, but a limit is set to the 
catch. There is no hunting; all firearms 
must be sealed by a ranger at the en.rance 
stations. Except by special permit, readily 
obtainable, campers are restricted to regular- 
ly maintained and supervised campgrounds. 
The remote mountain and plateau country of 
the big parks is open to pack trips. 

An American who does not know his na- 
tional parks has missed a priceless part of 
his heritage. Camping provides the best as 
well as the least expensive way to see them. 
The National Park Service maintains camp- 
grounds which are provided with water, 
toilets, fireplaces, and sometimes with addi- 
tional facilities. 

In the most popular parks many of these 
facilities are strained to capacity throughout 
the season, because they are situated near 
famous scenic features and the number of 
visitors has increased enormously since the 
war, National park visitors, too, are gregar- 
ious and love to crowd together. The camp- 
grounds on the valley floor of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, for instance, are small cities of 
tents (all kinds of tents) pitched so close 
to one another that blankets have to be hung 
between them to secure a little privacy. Yet 
those in the Tuolumne Meadows, up toward 
the Sierra timberline and spectacular beauti- 
ful, may be almost deserted, though they are 
easily accessible. 

The National Park Service is a bureau of 
the Department of the Interior. Its Wash- 
ington office or any of the regional offices— 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Omaha, Santa Fe, 
San Francisco—wiil gladly furnish maps 
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showing all National Park System areas. 
On these, too, are brief descriptions of these 
areas, lists of facilities, including camp- 
grounds, names and addresses of conces- 
sionaires who provide overnight accommo- 
dations, and the addresses of the superin- 
tendents. On arrival at any area of the 
system, the visitor can obtain a free publi- 
cation with more detailed information. Any 
of these publications may also be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., who issues a price list 
of all of them. 

There are national forests in all but 9 of 
the States, 150 all told in the United States. 
A few are comparatively small but many in 
the West cover from 1 to 3 million acres. 
All are open to camping, at any time and 
mostly without restriction. Hunting and 
fishing are permitted in all of them, under 
the laws of the States in which they are 
situated. (Out-of-State visitors are charged 
higher fees than residents for licenses.) 
Portions of some forests have been set aside 
as game refuges; in others some streams and 
small tracts are reserved for wildlife rc- 
search and experiment. These, of course, are 
posted. 

The national forests provide by far the 
best opportunities in the United States for 
the person who is interested primarily in 
camping, rather than in being surrounded 
by world-famous scenery. But it must be 
said at once that many areas in many for- 
ests are spectacularly beautiful, especially 
in the North country and the Southern, 
Western, and Southwestern mountains. 
Many people prefer the Uncompahgre, San 
Juan, or Sangre de Cristo Mountains, which 
are not included in national parks, to the 
Colorado ranges that are. If Wyoming's 
Wind River Mountains lack the drama of 
the nearby Grand Teton National Park, 
they are“fh some ways more beautiful. 
Many of the loveliest parts of the Sierra and 
the Cascades are in national forests. 


There are regular campgrounds in most 
forests (usually not so well equipped as those 
in the parks) but also in practically ali of 
them a camper may pitch his tent almost 
anywhere he cares to. Exceptions may be 
sites easily reached from big cities, areas 
reserved for experiment and research in for- 
estry, damaged or eroded areas, and areas 
of critical importance to town or city water 
supplies. These are likely to be clearly 
marked but it is best to inquire at the office 
of the forest supervisor, which is always in 
town, or that of a district ranger, which 
usually is. You will have to go there any- 
way to get a campfire permit, a map, and a 
descriptive pamphlet, the last of which is 
full of valuable information. Wherever you 
camp, a ranger will probably visit you to ex- 
plain the fire regulations all over again, and 
he is a man to tie to. He knows the best 
fishing places, the best lures, where and 
when you are likely to find game, the areas 
of special photographic or scientific or his- 
torical interest. He is also the man you 
make for in emergencies. 

In periods of extreme fire danger, which 
means prolonged dry weather, Western for- 
ests and occasionally a Southern or an East- 
ern one may be temporarily closed to camp- 
ers. Legally, everyone in or near a national 
forest is liable for fire-fighting duty, but it 
is hard to imagine circumstances in which, 
anyone would be drafted for it. Forest fires 
do many millions of dollars’ damage every 
year; it is a matter of conscience to observe 
to the full the precautions which every out- 
doorsman knows by heart. In certain west- 
ern forests the commonest cause of fire is 
lightning. But it is a dreadful comment on 
the thoughtlessness of tourists and campers 
that everywhere else the overwhelming ma- 
jority are started by campfires that are not 
properly extinguished or by carelessly dis- 
carded cigarettes. 
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The main roads in a national forest are 
good and the fire and access roads that lead 
off them whHoliy adequate, but many areas 
can be reached only by trail, afoot or on 
horseback. In addition, there are 78 res- 
ervations all told which are called wilderness 
areas or wild areas. (Not counting similar 
reserved tracts in eastern forests too small 
te be called wilderness.) Practically all of 
them are remote and difficult; in mountain 
country most of them are near timberline 
And above it. The three in Minnesota for- 
ests include lakes and streams which many 
sportsmen consider the finest canoe country 
we have. There are no roads in such an 
area; there are no hotels, lodges, resorts, 
private camps or cabins, stores, or landing 
fields. Wheeled vehicles are prohibited, in- 
cluding jeeps, and so are motorboats. The 
camper’s outfit must be taken in by pack 
train or, if practicable, by canoe. 

Apart from the back country of the na- 
tional parks and some deserts, these areas are 
the last remaining primitive wilderness in 
the United States. Dude ranches in or near 
the forests provide outfits and guide service 

d some wilderness areas should not be at- 
tempted without such professional help. 
Most of them, however, are accessible to any- 
one who has a suitable outfit and is suffi- 
ciently skilled at outdoor crafts. Skill is a 
prerequisite, for the wilderness is as dan- 
gerous today as it ever was, despite airplanes 
and radio. 

The United States Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, or any of 
its 10 regional offices, will send free of charge 
@ map showing all the forests, a pamphlet 
called “National Forest Areas’? which lists 
them by region, and maps and pamphlets 
describing any individual forests you may be 
interested in. Ask too for “Wilderness and 
Wild Areas,” Yearbook Separate No. 2159. 
Somewhere in this great national heritage, 
owned by and preserved for all of us, you are 
certain to find precisely the kind of country 
you want to camp in—though it is litely to 
be much finer than you thought it would 
Be. And it-may be surprisingly near your 
own home. 





Farm Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have a newspaper edi- 
torial which appeared in the Anderson 
Independent, Anderson, S. C., on Satur- 
day, June2,1956. This editorial is entitled 
“Parity: A Much Misunderstood Word 
That Simply Means a Fair Break.” It is 
shown in this editorial that the farmers 
have lost another fight and that they will 
continue to suffer under the present ad- 
ministration’s farm policies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Parity: A Muct MISUNDERSTOOD WorD THAT 
Srmpty MEANS a Farr BREAK 

A farm bill has been passed by Congress 
and signed by President Eisenhower. It does 
mot provide 90 percent parity for the basic 
crops. 

The soil-bank plan—a product of Demo- 
cratic thinking sternly rejected last year by 
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Secretary Benson's office—was advocated on 
a rush basis this year by President Eisen- 
hower. 

This plan, however sound, does not provide 
the immediate relief from price squeezes 
that farmers need. It is a long-range pro- 
gram, adopted this year as political sop by 
Eisenhower. 

Clarence Poe, editor of Progressive Farmer, 
says the farmers have lost one fight and must 
now make another. He deplores misconcep- 
tions that have harmed the farmers’ fight to 
get fair prices. 

He lists some misconceptions in this order: 

1. “It’s just a bill to help the farmers,” a 
feeling prevalent among nonfarm citizens. 
Actually, Poe points out, all classes of people 
benefit when the farmer is prosperous— 
manufacturers, merchants, laborers, all 
others 

2. “I just don’t understand parity.” 
(Parity means a price which will enable a 
given quantity of a commodity, say cotton, 
to buy 100 percent as much goods as the 
same quantity would have bought during a 
fair-base period—originally 1909-14.) 

3. “Many voters thought 90 percent parity 
would virtually mean riches for the farmer— 
‘all this and heaven, too.’” Actually, 100 
percent parity would give farmers only a fair 
decent income—whereas at any level less 
than that they are penalized. 

Editor Poe touches on still another strange 
development in this Republican regime. 

“The Department of Agriculture and some 
farm organizations seemed at times to be 
willing to see how little could be given the 
farmer and still keep him satisfied. 

“To them, the doctrine ‘What is good for 
the country is good for the farmer,’ seemed 
sound, but didn’t seem to work both ways. 

“We never expect to see the Department 
of Labor trying to see how small a wage 
labor can be made to accept. 

“Nor do we ever expect to see the National 
Association of Manufacturers. trying to see 
how much tariff reduction manufacturers 
can possibly stand. 

“Certainly now, at a time when labor’s 
wages are the highest ever and the manufac- 
turer’s profits the biggest ever, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and our farm organiza- 
tion leaders should be the farmers’ retained 
attorneys to fight for his full share of the 
country’s prosperity.” 

The basic trouble, of course, is that the 
farmer—especially smaller farmers—has no 
friends in the Eisenhower administration 
which has successfully whittled farm income 
by billions while boasting about Wall Street 
prosperity and corporation profits. 





Address by the Ambassador of Bolivia 
During World Affairs Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
It® THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very plain- 
spoken address delivered by the Am- 
bassador from Bolivia, Victor Andrade, 
before the Rotary Club of Dallas, Tex., 
on May 16, 1956. I am advised by the 
Public Printer that the cost of printing 
this address will be $180. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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AppRESS BY VicrorR ANDRADE, AMBASSADOR oF 
Bouivia, DURING WORLD AFFAIRS WEEK BeE- 
FORE THE DALLAS, TEX., ROTARY CLUB 
LUNCHEON HELD AT THE BAKER HOTEL IN 
DaLuas May 16, 1956 
I feel at home in Texas. Partly it is your 

generous hospitality and partly the feeling 

that, because of geography and your Spanish 
heritage, you understand the importance of 

Latin America to the United States. Here, 

one does not have to sell Latin America or 

spell out the things we have in common. 

You know them. Your financiers and in- 

dustrialists and your ambitious young men 

are looking more and more to the south. 

Latin America today is one of the few 
economic frontiers left in the world. The 
Latin-American countries are in various 
stages of development, but almost all are 
years behind the United States. They have 
great wealth—timber, minerals, oil, and 
tropical agricultural products which do not 
compete with the United States. To a great 
degree, our common future depends upon the 
use which is made of this wealth. 

The reasons for the economic lag in Latin 
America are interesting. As you know, 
North and South America were discovered in 
approximately the same time period and ex- 
ploration and settlement paralleled each 
other. Why then did the United States ad- 
vance so rapidly by comparison with most of 
the Latin-American countries? 

Some of the factors were geographical: the 
high Andes Mountains and the tropical 
jungles, for example. However, a primary 
factor was the difference in viewpoint be- 
tween the English colonists and tre Spanish 
and Portuguese colonists. The English set- 
tlers came here prepared to make the New 
World their home, They did not expect to 
make their fortune here and return to the 
Old World and enjoy it. This country was 
their physical and spiritual home. 

Most of the Spaniards thought of the 
mother country as home and always hoped to 
return there. Even after the revolutions 
which cut the political ties with Spain, they 
still looked to the Old World. The wealthy 
and influential educated their children 
abroad and they retired there to spend their 
last days. 

All the settlers in the New World, or almost 
all of them, searched for gold and silver. The 
Spaniards found the precious metals and, 
in doing so, intensified their interdepend- 
ence upon Spain and Europe. They did not 
develop the land as did the English settlers. 

The Indian tribes in North America were 
relatively few in number; they were mostly 
hunters and fishermen. The Spaniards found 
well developed civilizations in Mexico, Peru, 
and in other areas of South and Central 
America. The Indians were conquered, but 
they still comprised the bulk of the popula- 
tion, 

The North American Indians were swept 
away by the advance of the settlers. Most 
of them died in battle, or from disease and 
alcohol. 


In several Latin-American countries the 
relatively few conquerors spent a lot of their 
time and energy in keeping the Indian sub- 
ordinated. They succeeded so well that the 
problem today is how to rescue him from 
second-class citizenship. 


One could detail at length other reasons 
for the failure of Latin America to make the 
material progress which has characterized the 
growth of the United States. It is more im- 
portant to take a look at the situation and 
relationships of the republics in this hemi- 
sphere today in terms of what these may 
mean to all of us tomorrow. 


The United States has preoccupied itself 
with events in Europe and Asia since the 
end of World War II. You have given away 
and loaned more than $50 billion to help eco- 
nomic recovery in Europe and Asia. Obvi- 
ously, you had a political purpose in so doing; 
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you wanted to stop the spread of communism 
and hold the free world together. 

I do not intend today to try to pass judg- 
ment on the success or failure of the United 
States policies since the end of World War IL. 
Many persons think the danger of another 
world war receded. I hope so; we have been 
very close to another holocaust_on several oc- 
casions in the past 11 years. But obviously 
the conflict between capitalism and commu- 
nism, a conflict symbolized on the one hand 
by the United States and on the other by 
Russia, still continues. It will continue in 
all probability for years to come. If the 
danger of an all-out war has receded, then 
the necessity for prosperity and stability in 
the free world becomes all important. The 
two systems are on trial and will be judged 
by the masses on the basis of performance. 

In making this statement I hope I am not 
misunderstood. My own personal opposition 
to communism is well known. I opposed it 
at a time when some leaders of the Western 
World thought the two systems could live 
harmoniously side by side. My Government 
is on record in opposition to communism 
and has proved it by its actions. Yet as 
beneficent as capitalism has been to the 
masses in the United States, it has been 
something else in other countries. The op- 
position to colonialism which is keeping 
the world upset today is in part opposition 
to capitalism. The United States has aban- 
doned imperialism. Some other countries 
have clung to it and have used colonialism 
as the means of exploiting and victimizing 
backward countries and peoples. 

One may say with a good deal of truth 
that communism also is imperialistic and 
that it also exploits countries. Yet it is pos- 
sible that the techniques which have resulted 
in a great increase in heavy industry in some 
of the Communist countries could result in 
similar increases in consumer goods. Or to 
put it another way the standard of living in 
the Communist countries may rise sharply; 
with that rise may come a better feeling on 
the part of the people under communism. 
Moreover, communism could become more 
attractive to people in backward and poor 
countries, who might see little hope of im- 
provement under the existing system. 

Some western leaders already have pointed 
out the dangers inherent in the new atti- 
tude by Communist spokesmen. It could 
result in making international communism 
seem rational and logical once more; it could 
revive its appeal to the intelligentsia and to 
the youth of many countries. 

Therefore, the situation of every country 
in Latin America becomes of particular con- 
cern to the United States. For the prosperity 
of the United States is becoming increasingly 
dependent upon Latin America. Likewise, 
the material prosperity and stability of Latin 
America is becoming increasingly dependent 
upon the United States. 

The trade between the hemispheres aver- 
ages around $7 billion annually, being pretty 
evenly divided. The United States has more 
than $6 billion invested today in Latin Amer- 
ica, and the return is over $750 million a 
year. Since World War II the United States 
has loaned and given Latin America less than 
$1 billion, and the profits from investments 
alone in Latin America exceed that in 2 short 
years. More and more American money is 
going into Latin America each day, since 
developments are making it one of the few 
places where capital can be put with any 
assurance that it will be safe. 

And as important as Latin America Is 
today, it will be much more important to- 
morrow. The population of Latin America 
is growing at an amazing rate; someone has 
termed it a population explosion. The 
United States today has a population of 
about 166 million; Canada has approximately 
15 million; the combined population of the 
Latin-American countries exceeds that of 
the United States by nearly 10 million. [If 
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the present rate of increase continues, there 
will be a half billion people in Latin America 
before the year 2000. 

Along with this rise in population will 
come, in all probability, a great increase in 
the living standard in Latin America and a 
lessening death rate. Together with a cor- 
responding rise in the United States stand- 
ard, this could mean an era of material pros- 
perity such as the world has never seen. It 
also could mean the triumph of the free 
enterprise system. And finally, the right 
kind of relationship between the countries 
in this hemisphere could mean an inter- 
American system which would assure the 
peace of the world. Its capacity to retaliate 
in case of attack could be so great that no 
aggressor would dare start a war; its geo- 
graphic sweep would be so great that its 
defeat even in case of attack would be almost 
impossible. 

There are encouraging factors in the rela- 
tionship today between the Americas. The 
United States is not imperialistic; it has 
taken the lead in trying to outlaw the use 
of force in the hemisphere. There was a 
time when the marines landed and punished 
defiance of the national will of your coun- 
try. We still hear echoes of the resentment 
which this policy caused, and it was a long 
step toward hemisphere solidarity when it 
was abandoned. I believe that most of Latin 
America today gives the United States credit 
for good intentions, and undoubtedly the 
loans and grants given Latin American na- 
tions in recent years have been very helpful. 

Since Latin America, generally speaking, 
produces raw materials and is a purchaser 
of manufactured products, the two econo- 
mies complement each other. The clash of 
interests which attends your trade with 
Europe and some parts of Asia does not 
evidence itself to any great extent in the 
dealing between our continents. 

Nor is there any significant ideological 
conflict. Communism does not attract Latin 
Americans to any great extent. There are 
some exceptions, but on the whole Commu- 
nism is only a threat—whatever may come 
in the future. 

I do not mean to say that the Latin Amert- 
can countries have solved their political 
problems. The reverse is true. Over the 
years there has been a familiar pattern in 
Latin America. A strong man rises and, with 
the help of the Army, he rules for a time. 
He dies, or there is a revolution, and an 
attempt is made to solve familiar and press- 
ing problems through a democratic and revo- 
lutionary program. All too often this effort 
fails. Once again there is the military dic- 
tatorship. 

So familiar is this routine that some per- 
sons feel it is the solution to the political 
problems in Latin American. There is a 
question in the minds of some North Ameri- 
cans about the capacity of the Latin Ameri- 
cans to govern themselves, as you know gov- 
ernment in the United States. But let me 
point out thatthe unrest and turmoil which 
forced the military dictatorship continue. 
The mass of the people in all too many Latin- 
American countries remains poor and dis- 
contented. The contrasts between wealth 
and poverty are too great. 

The military dictatorship is an expedient 
which may have worked for a long time. It 
will not work indefinitely unless it is accom- 
panied by programs which help the people 
as a whole and give them something to look 
forward to and to hope for. This is ex- 
tremely unlikely. It should not be forgotten 
that the imperialistic nations held down 
their colonies for generations. Yet the time 
came when force availed no longer. The 
steam within the kettle had too much power, 

The danger in Latin America today is that 
the forces of repression will be followed by 
radical revolutions. In many countries the 
United States might find itself unabie to 
work with the leaders of the governments. 
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They could be men who had lost faith in pri- 
vate enterprise and the democratic pro- 
cesses. 

The result would be chaos and an end 
which no one could foresee. All concerned 
would be injured. Then the United States 
would be forced to concentrate its attention 
upon Latin America. The republics to the 
south could no longer be taken for granted. 
But surely there is enough wisdom among 
us that we do not allow affairs to drift and 
degenerate. Surely we can work together to 
strengthen the forces of constructive reform 
in Latin America. Surely we can see that 
the development of Latin America must pro- 
ceed in a way, that will help the masses. The 
capitalism of the United States has been 
dynamic. The average workingman in your 
country laughs at the idea of becoming a 
Communist. Why? He feels that he has 
more opportunity and is doing better under 
your system than he would do under any 
other system in the world. He likes the 
feeling of freedom which he has; the ab- 
sence of fear because of the religious and 
political views which he holds. That is the 
kind of system then which all of us should 
work for in Latin America. 

Let us proceed from the general to the 
specific. My own country of Bolivia, which 
is half again as large as your great State of 
Texas, is backward and poor. It is a coun- 
try whose masses have been repressed even 
if the dictators ruled in the name of de- 
mocracy. The masses of our people are 
Indians. 

The one fully developed industry of Bo- 
livia is tin. The development of this indus- 
try made three families rich and kept most 
of the rest of the country desperately poor. 
The rich men concentrated upon their own 
interests. Bolivia has oil, iron, lumber, al- 
most every valuable mineral known, and 
rich agricultural resources, but these re- 
mained almost untouched. The ownership 
of the tin mines gave the Patinos, Aramayos, 
and Hochschilds, the tin barons, great polit- 
ical and economic power. They used it to 
rule the country behind the scenes. They 
scuttled every attempt at reform. They 
bribed the politicians who could be bribed, 
they intimidated those who could be in- 
timidated; they turned the machine guns on 
the miners when the latter rebelled; they 
took their money abroad and lived there in 
a style which attracted the attention of the 
world. They gave an example of the very 
worst side of capitalism. 

In 1952 a revolution overthrew the power 
of the tin barons, and that same year the 
Government nationalized the mines. A great 
hue and cry went up. The United States 
did not like nationalization. Neither did we. 
We took the drastic step only because we felt 
that the only way to make Bolivia a modern 
and prosperous state was to eliminate the 
power and influence of the tin-mine owners. 
Otherwise, they would bribe and bully their 
way to power again and the country would 
be back in the gutter. 

Since 1952 Bolivia has systematically tried 
to develop its great resources. We have 
great faith in private enterprise, and we want 
the partnership of United States capital. 
We have given guaranties against expropri- 
ation of private property and assurances that 
profits made and the capital invested can 
be taken out of the country. The Govern- 
ment recently issued a new oil code, the 
most liberal, I believe, in this hemisphere. 
Experts tell me that the Bolivian oilfields 
which extend diagonally across the country 
from north to south, probably will be some 
of the greatest in the world. Private oper- 
ators are moving in. Glenn McCarthy, of 
Houston, Tex., has held a concession since 
1953; one of the world’s great companies, 
the Gulf Oil Co., recently obtained a sizable 
concession. 

I have mentioned our links with Texas. 
We have another link, an economic link, the 
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tin smelter at Texas City, which processes 
ores from Bolivia. 

This smelter was built because of the crisis 
which the United States faced in World War 
II. Bolivia is the only source of ore in the 
hemisphere and was the only source available 
to the Allies after 1942. The mines in Ma- 
laya, Indonesia, and Afriea were cut off. 

The Texas City smelter was hurriedly built 
to process Bolivian ore, sinee you had to 
have tin for many, many uses. The United 
States wanted to be certain that for the 
remainder of the war, and the future, it 
had available the tin in this hemisphere and 
the means to process it. 

Now the proposal has been made to sell 
the Texas City smelter to private operators, 
and if that cannot be done to close the plant. 
If the plant is shut down, it will deteriorate 
to the point where it will become valueless 
in a short time. 

I only want to point out that the situa- 
tion which caused the Texas City smelter 
to be built in the first place still is with 
us. The Communists hold all China, and 
their influence is strong in the area where 
most of the world’s tin is produced. Un- 
questionably, Bolivia would make its tin 
available to the United States if another war 
came, but before the tin could be used it 
would have to be smelted. The statement 
is made that a new tin smelter could quickly 
be built in this country if the need arises. 
I only want to point out that no one knows 
what the situation will be if another war 
comes or what demands will be made upon 
the time, manpower, and materials of the 
United States. It would seem to me that 
the Texas City tin smelter is a vital asset 
for national defense, not only for your coun- 
try but for the hemisphere. All of us have 
an interest in preserving our vital assets. 


The course which Bolivia has followed 
since 1953 should please the businessmen 
of Texas and the United States. Our pro- 
gram could have been written by a member 
of your own Rotary Club. I am glad to 
say that we have had the help of the United 
States and that invaluable aid is continu- 
ing. We had to have help. The price of 
tin fell after the Government took over the 
mines. The cost of mining Bolivian tin is 
between $1.10 and $1.25, and the world mar- 
ket price has averaged around 90 cents since 
1952. Nevertheless, tin had to be mined. 
It was the only source of exchange which we 
simply had to have. Meanwhile, we were 
forced to spend money trying to develop our 
agriculture, in building roads, importing 
blooded livestock—doing all the things 
which should have been done generations 
ago. Lots going out; very little coming in. 
No wonder Bolivia has a bad case of in- 
flation. 

We made mistakes. Not long ago the Pres- 
ident, Victor Paz Estenssoro criticized some 
of the workers in the nationalized mines. 
He said they did not work as they should 
and showed a lack of discipline. He spoke 
plainly and frankly, something which polit- 
ical leaders do not often do. The result was 
an outcry that nationalization had failed. 
Our enemies implied that everything would 
be all right if only the tin barons had kept 
their properties and had continued to ma- 
chinegun the miners when the latter pro- 
tested low wages and intolerable working 
conditions. 

One of the reasons for nationalization was 
to end maltreatment of the workers by the 
tin barons. From that standpoint national- 
ization has succeeded very well indeed. Not 
a worker in the mines has met his death 
because of labor strife since 1952. 

From the standpoint of the United States, 
the very worst thing which could happen 
in Bolivia now would be the fall of the exist- 
ing regime. The Government has the sup- 
port of the people and could fall only 
through revolution, and then only if eco- 
nomic conditions grow so bad that the work- 
ers give up in despair. 
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The tin barons—who never learn—seem 
to feel they could take over again. They 
could not. If they did, it would be for a 
short time, and then there would be a vio- 
lent rebeilion again. The people are through 
with them. The miners and the farmers— 
the repressed Indian masses—know there is 
no hope from the tin barons and their ilk. 
They will not submit to them again. 

What would happen if the regime falls? 
Inevitably, the swing would be to the left. 
The leaders who have put their faith in pri- 
vate enterpise would be thoroughly discred- 
ited. The leaders who said that friendship 
with the United States was the way out also 
would be thoroughly discredited. The blow 
to the prestige of the United States would 
be tremendous; for it is well known that 
your great country has helped us. The as- 
sumption has been that if we do our part, 
aid would continue until we are solvent. 

All Latin America is watching the Bolivian 
experiment and the relationship between our 
two countries. As I have said, and I repeat, 
that this relationship may refute the Marx- 
ist charge that a strong, capitalistic country 
always exploits a weaker one with which it 
deals. The help given us by the United 
States has been generous with no strings at- 
tached. It has enabled us to start projects 
and programs which hold great promise for 
the future. In 1953 Bolivia was an importer 
of oil; in 1956 Bolivia is an exporter of oil 
and within a few short years oil may take 
the place which tin once held in our 
economy. 

If the Bolivian experiment fails, it will be 
a blow to the future of private investment in 
Latin America. For Bolivia has tried to 
stimulate foreign investment. We have gone 
out of our way to allay fears caused by na- 
tionalization of the tin mines and the expro- 
priation of the Standard Oil properties in 
1937. This latter expropriation grew out of 
a quarrel between Bolivia and Standard Oil 
during the disastrous Chaco War between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. In my opinion, the 
nationalization of the oil properties was un- 
fortunate. In any event, the existing regime 
had nothing to do with it, since the MNR, 
the party now in power in Bolivia, was not 
formed until 1940. If Bolivia goes ahead to 
prosperity and stability, it will be with the 
help of foreign capital and will demonstrate 
what constructive capitalism can do to help 
develop a potentially rich country like Bo- 
livia. It will encourage other countries to 
follow our example. It will show that true 
democracy and private enterprise will work 
in Latin America—provided they are given 
the right kind of chance. 

The success of our experiment will in- 
crease the friendship of the masses in Latin 
America for the United States. The liberal 
forces in the continent know what is going 
on. They know my Government is really 
trying to help its people. They know that 
Bolivia is one of the few countries to at- 
tempt genuine land reform. It seems in- 
credible that Indian farmers in some Latin 
American countries have had the status of 
serfs down to the present day, but that is 
what they have had. We are giving land to 
the landiess farmers and paying the owners 
for it. The plan has been described as col- 
lectivism. It is the opposite of collectivism, 
It is a program to base our agricultural econ- 
omy upon the ownership of family-sized 
farms. It is action to perpetuate private 
enterprise and capitalism. 

Incidentally, Bolivia acknowledges and is 
grateful for the help given by the United 
States. Our leaders speak of it openly. 
What is more important, they have told the 
people about it. The result is that the aver- 
age Bolivian looks upon the United States 
as a friend and, when he has the oppor- 
tunity, makes his views known. One of the 
things we cannot be accused of is ingrati- 
tude. 

Since 1953 the United States has given 
Bolivia approximateiy $60 million in Icans 
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and grants. As I have said, we are grateful, 
We are hopeful, however, that your great 
country will take a close look at our stiuation 
and will provide enough aid to really put us 
on our feet. We do not want to remain, nor 
does the United States want us to remain, 
forever on a subsistence basis, always having 
to come back year after year to ask for more. 
It would take comparatively little to enable 
Bolivia to complete some of its programs and 
to be, as one of your sayings goes, out of the 
woods. It would be too bad if reactionary 
pressures caused this aid to be withheld at 
the very time when it spelled success or fail- 
ure. The time will come fairly soon, if we 
work together, when we could be almost as 
rich as Texas. In that event we will have 
paid back the United States many times—in 
one way or another—the aid which you have 
given us. 

I do not want what I have said here today 
to be interpreted as a threat in any sense. 
I have found that your people understand 
plain language and like it. As you say, they 
want to know the score. Bolivia has come a 
long way since 1952, and it will not take too 
much more to put us over the hill. Once 
we become self supporting, I can say that 
every penny we have borrowed will be re- 
turned with interest and that Bolivia will be 
a good place for American business and busi- 
nessmen. 

My only concern {is that our situation is 
not thoroughly understood and that the 
propaganda of the tin barons will have its 
effect. They have been busy of late, for they 
sense that the crisis is approaching. A few 
more difficulties and we may roll downhill; 
a little more help and we are in. It would 
be a tragedy if the help given by the United 
States should be, to use a familiar expression, 
too little and too late. It would be a calam- 
ity for Bolivia and a hard blow to the United 
States and the private enterprise system 
which is fundamental to the preservation of 
our economic and political freedoms. 

I do not think we will fail. I have never 
thought so; I do not think so now; and I 
will do all in my power to prevent its hap- 
epning. I hope that the good people of Texas 
will help us succeed. It will be good business 
for all of us. 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, E hold in my hand a document which 
raises questions of such a fundamental 
importance to the preservation of our 
Republic that I feel it should be read and 
studied by every loyal citizen. 

The Committee To Investigate Tax 
Exempt Foundations revealed much 
that should disturb Americans. Still, to 
my knowledge, it did not uncover an in- 
stance of a foundation being sued for 
libel. I question whether those who es- 
tablished the privilege of tax exemption 
ever dreamed of such a contingency. 
After all, was not this privilege to be ex- 
tended to only those who, without profit 
to themselves, sought to advance the 
general welfare? And how could the 
general welfare conceivably be advanced 
by libeling a citizen? 

The citizen who alleges libel is Dr. 
Bella V. Dodd, former Communist, who, 
unlike so many unrepentant conspira- 
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tors, has given unstintingly of her time 
to all branches of our Government at 
great cost to herself. While in the party, 
Bella Dodd lacked not for finances nor 
prestige, nor accolades from the groups 
and individuals who today vilify and at- 
tack her. But once she came to the aid 
of our Republic in its hour of crisis, fore- 
saking the Red dictatorship which plots 
our end, we find a different story. 

From that day forward Dr. Dodd has 
existed on the paltry return she could 
achieve from a greatly reduced law prac- 
tice and teaching career, supplemented 
by occasional fees for lectures. 

But the friends of the Red Fascists 
begrudged her even this and sought to 
turn all against her. In May 1955 the 
Fund for the Republic circulated 25,000 
copies of a reprint from Harper’s maga- 
zine entitled “The Kept Witnesses” to 
labor officials and business executives. 
This article is the subject of the com- 
plaint I hold in my hand, naming the 
Fund for the Republic, its officers and 
trustees, and Harper’s magazine as de- 
fendants in a suit for damages. 

However, the article “The Kept Wit- 
nesses” is also an all-out attack on our 
national-security program and on the 
agencies of our Government which Dr. 
Dodd has so often helped. Dr. Dodd 
fights not only to rectify a wrong to 
herself, but to defend the very agencies 
which loyally strive to preserve us as a 
sovereign Nation. 

And here let us pause to note the most 
amazing fact of all. Whereas Dr. Bella 
Dodd courageously rides into this legal 
battle at great expense which must be 
borne by her, and by her alone, she 
fights our Nation’s battle alone, no tax 
money, no tax-exempt privilege, no 
multimillion dollar gifts, no support. 

But what of her opponents who at- 
tack the security program of our Na- 
tion? They march to battle with mil- 
lions of dollars of tax-exempt funds, 
withheld to promote the general welfare. 

Alice in Wonderland was never like 
this. What American could ever have 
dreamed that one day the United States 
would subsidize the destruction of those 
who would defend them? 

In this unequal battle Bella Dodd could 
easily be crucified, alone and unaided. 
What magnificent courage prompted her 
to undertake it. May God help her and 
our country. 

By consent, I am inserting the com- 
plaint against the Fund for the Republic 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SupREME CouRT OF THE STATE OF New York, 
CouNnTy OF NEw York, BELLA V. Dopp, 
PLAINTIFF, AGAINST HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Cass CANFIELD, FRANK S. MACGREGOR, JOHN 
FISCHER, RUSSELL LYNES, CATHARINE MEYER, 
THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC, INC., ROBERT 
M. HurcuHins, Paut G. HorrMan, Davin F. 
FREEMAN, W. H. FERRY, AND RICHARD H, 
ROVERE, DEFENDANTS—COMPLAINT 
The plaintiff,-Bella V. Dodd, by her at- 

torneys Dodd, Cardiello & Blair, alleges as 

follows: 

1. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, Harper & Brothers, 
was a corporation duly organized and exist- 
ing under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of New York. 

2. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, Harper & Brothers, 
was engaged in the publication of the maga- 
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zine known as “Harper’s Magazine,” and that 
such magazine is published for circulation 
and was circulated throughout the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Mexico, and 
all countries participating in the Inter- 
national Copyright Convention and the Pan 
American Copyright Convention, and was 
read by the general public, including those 
who are active in the fields of politics, busi- 
ness, and labor. 

3. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, Frank S. MacGregor, 
was president of the defendant, Harper & 
Brothers, and actively participated in its 
business operations including the circulation 
of Harper’s magazine. 

4. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, Cass Canfield, was 
chairman of the board of directors of Harper 
& Bros. corporation. 

5. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, John Fischer, was edi- 
tor in chief of Harper’s magazine, and the 
defendant, Catherine Meyer, was an editor 
of Harper’s magazine, and were in direct 
charge of the preparation and publication 
of various articles published in Harper’s 
magazine. 

6. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, Russell Lynes, was 
managing editor of Harper’s magazine and 
in such capacity selected and determined 
what material and subject matters were to 
be printed and published in Harper’s maga- 
zine for circulation to the general public. 

7. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, Richard H. Rovere, was 
and is a resident of the State of New York. 

8. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, the Fund for the Re- 
public, Inc., was a corporation duly organ- 
ized and existing under and by virtue of the 
laws of the State of New York. 

9. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, Robert M. Hutchins, 
was president of the defendant, the Fund 
for the Republic, Inc., and as such deter- 
mined the projects and subject matter to 
be investigated by the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, Inc. 

10. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, W. H. Ferry, was vice 
president and David F. Freeman, was secre- 
tary-treasurer of defendant, the Fund for 
the Republic, Inc., and on information and 
belief, participated in determining the pro- 
gram of the Fund for the Republic, Inc., 
and deciding on what subjects were to be in- 
vestigated and what books, articles, and other 
literature were to be distributed. 

11. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the defendant, Paul G. Hoffman, was 
chairman of the board of directors of de- 
fendant, the Fund for the Republic, Inc., 
and participated in deciding the policy, what 
subjects were to be investigated, what books, 
articles and publications were to be dis- 
tributed. 

12. That upon information and belief the 
defendant, the Fund for the Republic, Inc., 
is a corporation having its principal office 
within the city of New York. 

13. That upon information and belief the 
defendant, the Fund for the Republic, Inc., 
is exempt from tax under the revenue laws 
of the United States, and under applicable 
State taxing legislation and does not con- 
tribute financially for the support, mainte- 
nance, and defense of the United States of 
America. 

14. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned and for sometime prior thereto, the 
defendant, Richard H. Rovere, was the au- 
thor of the article entitled “The Kept Wit- 
nesses,” published in the May 1955 issue of 
Harper’s magazine, and upon information 
and belief had been engaged and employed 
by the defendant, Harper & Bros. Corp., 
agreed to and did pay a consideration to 
the said Richard H. Rovere. 
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15. That upon information and belief the 
defendant Richard H. Rovere, for and on 
behalf of and at the instance of the defend- 
ant, the Fund for the Republic, Inc., did 
write the article making specific references 
to the plaintiff as shall more particularly 
hereafter appear. 

16. That in the May 1955 issue of a maga- 
zine known as Harper’s magazine, defend- 
ant Harper & Bros. published the hereto- 
fore mentioned article under article under 
the title of “The Kept Witnesses.” 

17. That at all the times hereinafter men- 
tioned the facts of the plaintiff’s good repu- 
tation were known to, or should have been 
known to, or could readily be ascertained by 
defendants, Richard H. Rovere and Harper 
& Bros., and the Fund for the Republic, Inc. 

18. That the aforementioned article en- 
titled “The Kept Witnesses,” published for 
general circulation in the May 1955 issue 
of Harper’s magazine, did contain libelous 
statements and insinuations about and con- 
cerning the plaintiff, Bella V. Dodd. 

19. That said libel did consist of libelous 
statements directly and indirectly reflecting 
upon plaintiff’s character, honesty, truth- 
fulness, integrity, professional practice, 
social, and economic standing. 

20. That plaintiff was libelously attacked 
in that said article attempted to create a 
public impression in regard to plaintiff’s 
character, honesty, truthfulness, integrity, 
professional practice, social and economic 
standing, by using a device popularly referred 
to as “guilt by association” or “libel by asso- 
ciation,” and that such article tended to hold 
plaintiff up to public scorn, ridicule, and 
hostility. 

21. That among the persons mentioned in 
said article was one Whittaker Chambers, a 
former Communist, and that the defendant, 
Richard H. Rovere, inserted explanatory mat- 
ter after the name of said Whittaker Cham- 
bers, which explanation stated that said 
Whittaker Chambers was not guilty of the 
same alleged crimes, sins, acts, and motiva- 
tions as defendant, Richard H. Rovere, at- 
tributed to the other persons grouped or 
associated by said article. 

22. That the defendant, Richard H. Rovere, 
owed plaintiff a duty, when he included her 
name in said article, to explain to the public 
that plaintiff was not guilty of the alleged 
crimes, sins, acts, and motivations defendant 
Rovere attributed to the other persons 
grouped or associated by said article. 

23. That the defendant, Richard H. Rovere, 
by use of plaintiff’s name in said article was 
purposely and with malice attempting to as- 
sociate plaintiff with the alleged crimes, sins, 
acts, and motivations attributed by him to 
others through the said article, and to libel 
her by association and to create the impres- 
sion that she was guilty by association, and 
to create in the public mind an attitude of 
scorn, ridicule, and hostility toward the 
plaintiff. 

24. That upon information and belief, 
subsequent to publication of the said article 
in said magazine, defendant, the Fund for the 
Republic, Inc. distributed, through the mails 
and otherwise, at least 25,000 copies of said 
article. 

25. That upon information and belief, such 
distribution of said article was made mainly 
to labor officials, business executives, Gov- 
ernment personnel, and professional people. 

26. That on or about May 31, 1955, the de- 
fendant, the Fund for the Republic, Inc. 
published and issued a report of the activi- 
ties and financial condition of said defendant, 
the Fund for the Republic, Inc. 

27. That upon information and belief, the 
officers and staff and the members of the 
board of directors of the defendant, the Fund 
for the Republic, Inc., are as follows: 

Robert M, Hutchins, president, W. H. Ferry, 
vice president, David F. Freeman, secretary 
and treasurer, Hallock Hoffman, assistant to 
the president, Edward Reed, Joseph P. Lyford, 
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Thomas J. Gardner, assistant treasurer, 
Winifred G. Meskus, assistant secretary, Be- 
thuel M. Webster, counsel, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, chaiman, George N. Shuster, vice chair- 
man, Harry S. Ashmore, Chester Bowles, 
Charles W. Cole, Arthur H. Dean, Russell L. 
Dearmont, Erwin N. Griswold, William H. 
Joyce, Jr., Meyer Kestenbaum, M. Albert Lin- 
ton, John Lord O’Brien, Jubal R. Parten, 
Elmo Roper, Mrs. Eleanor B. Stevenson, and 
James D. Zellerbach. 

28. That said officers, staff, and directors 
of defendant, the Fund for the Republic, 
Inc., knew, could have known, should have 
known, and must be considered to know the 
contents of the said report of defendant, the 
Fund for the Republic, Inc. 

29. That said report of defendant, the 
Fund for the Republic, Inc., in the appendix 
thereof, did set forth as an activity and ac- 
complishment of defendant, the Fund for 
the Republic, Inc., a list of books, articles 
and other material distributed by the Fund 
for the Republic, Inc., by title, author, source, 
number of copies distributed, and main audi- 
ence to which they were distributed. 

30. That said list did include as an article 
distributed by said defendant, the Fund for 
the Republic, Inc., the aforementioned arti- 
cle The Kept Witnesses in these words— 
“The Kept Witnesses, by Richard H. Rovere. 
Article. Harper's, 25,000 copies. Labor offi- 
cials, business executives.” 

31. That on the basis of the information 
contained in said list.in said report only one 
other book, article or other material received 
a greater distribution. 

32. That upon information and belief the 
officers and/or directors of defendant, the 
Fund for the Republic, Inc., did select the 
material that was so distributed. 

33. That upon information and belief the 
officers and/or directors of defendant, the 
Fund for the Republic, Inc., did pass upon 
and approve of the distribution of material 
distributed by defendant, the Fund for the 
Republic, Inc. 

34. That by selection of the books, articles, 
and other matter distributed by said de- 
fendant, the Fund for the Republic, Inc., said 
fund was acting with malice and intent to 
discredit, malign, intimidate, and otherwise 
persecute witnesses who cooperated with 
congressional or governmental investigating 
agencies, of whom plaintiff was one. 

35. That said report of defendant, the 
Fund for the Republic, Inc., lists and sets 
forth the names of 17 books, articles, and 
other material distributed by said fund, 
among which is the said article, The Kept 
Witnesses. 

86. That upon information and belief the 
said 17 books, articles, and other material 
distributed as set forth in the said report 
of the defendant, the Fund for the Republic, 
Inc., all deal with the general subject of 
communism and investigations into com- 
munism. 

37. That upon information and belief at 
least seven of said books, articles, and other 
material distributed by defendant, the Fund 
for the Republic, Inc., dealt or were con- 
cerned with congressional or governmental 
investigations into communism. 

38. That upon information and belief each 
one of the books, articles, or other material 
distributed by defendant, the Fund for the 
Republic, Inc., as recorded in said report of 

said defendant and dealing with the subject 
of congressional and governmental investiga- 
tions, and witnesses testifying before such 
investigations, is part of a program designed 
to unfavorably influence public opinion in 
regard to the necessity of such investiga- 
tions, and the character, honesty, truthful- 
ness, integrity, professional status, social or 
economic standing of those witnesses who 
testified before and cooperated with such 
investigations, particularly former Commu- 
nists, including the plaintiff. 
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89. That upon information and belief the 
above referred to books, articles, and other 
material all tend to and attempt to so pre- 
sent the subject matter referred to in the 
preceding paragraph as to influence public 
opinion in opposition to congressional and 
governmental investigations, and to vilify 
and hold up to contempt the witnesses 
testifying or cooperating with such investi- 
gations, including the plaintiff. 

40. That upon information and belief the 
publication and distribution of said books, 
articles, and other material was part of a 
program designed to influence public opinion 
against the necessity, usefulness, and in- 
tegrity of congressional or governmental in- 
vestigations into communism, and to create 
in the mind of the public an attitude tend- 
ing to hold up to scorn, contempt, ridicule, 
and hostility those witnesses who cooperated 
with congressional or governmental investi- 
gations, of whom plaintiff was one. 

41. That such program was known to, or 
should have been known to the officers and 
directors of the defendant, the Fund for the 
Republic, Inc. 

42. That upon information and belief the 
various books, articles, and other material 
above mentioned, and the writers, of the 
above-mentioned books, articles, and other 
material do quote from and mention in the 
various books, articles, and other material 
distributed by said defendant, the Fund for 
the Republic, Inc., the other books, articles, 
and other material distributed by said de- 
fendant in an attempt to create a general 
atmosphere of authority for the books, ar- 
ticles, and other material so quoted or re- 
ferred to, and attempt to pyramid and com- 
pound the effect and impression that any 
one such book, article, and other material 
may have in the public mind, and to create 
the impression that any one book, article, 
and other material is a greater and more re- 
liable authority in reference to the matter 
dealth with by any such book, article, and 
other material than is actually the case, or 
than such book, article, and other material 
would have were it not referred to or quoted 
in the various other books, articles, and other 
material distributed by defendant, the Fund 
for the Republic, Inc. 

43. That since the original distribution of 
the aforesaid article, The Kept Witnesses, the 
defendant, the Fund for the Republic, Inc., 
has continued in the distribution of said 
article to the general public. 

44. That upon information contained in 
the annual report of defendant, the Fund for 
the Republic, Inc., hereinbefore mentioned, 
every project planned by this defendant for 
the future deals with the general subject of 
communism and/or its investigation. 

45. That upon information and belief the 
defendant, the Fund for the Republic, Inc., 
will continue to carry out with the distribu- 
tion of articles and other means, its pro- 
gram to influence public opinion belittling 
the danger of communism and of the neces- 
sity, usefulness, and integrity of congres- 
sional or governmental investigations into 
communism, and to create in the mind of 
the public an attitude tending to hold up 
to scorn, contempt, ridicule and hostility 
those witnesses who cooperate with con- 
gressional or governmental investigations, of 
whom plaintiff has been, and may again be 
one. 

46. That the distribution of said article, 
The Kept Witnesses, did tend and attempt 
to create and, in fact, did create in the minds 
of the general public an association between 
plaintiff and the other persons mentioned in 
said article, and did tend and attempt to and, 
in fact, did associate witnesses who cooper- 
ated with congressional and governmental 
investigations into communism and its infil- 
tration into our social, political and eco- 
nomic life, with the same alleged crimes, 
sins, acts and motivations as were set forth 
in the said article, or implied in said article, 
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of the plaintiff and the other persons named 
in said article. 

47. That further distribution of said ar- 
ticle, The Kept Witnesses, will increase in 
the minds of the public the scorn, ridicule 
and hostility and false, libelous impression 
of the plaintiff, and each such article dis- 
tributed is a separate and distinct libel. 

48. That distribution of books, articles or 
other material by the defendant, the Fund 
for the Republic, Inc., subsequent to dis- 
tribution of the aforementioned article, The 
Kept Witnesses, and dealing with the same 
subject matter as dealt with in said article 
and distributed to those who received dis- 
tribution of the aforementioned article, will 
tend to recall to mind, refresh the memory 
of, strngthen, lend weight to, increase the 
authority of, or otherwise increase, pyramid 
and compound the scorn, ridicule, and hos- 
tility which the aforementioned article, The 
Kept Witnesses, attempted to and did create 
in the minds of those who read said article 
affecting plaintiff particularly. 

49. That upon information and belief the 
defendants have used the device of guilt by 
association in libeling the plaintiff, and there 
is indication that future actions of the de- 
fendants will result in a continuing publica- 
tion of the original libel as well as the pub- 
lication or distribution of other material that 
will tend to increase and compound the 
public scorn, ridicule, and hostility to plain- 
tiff that was engendered by the original libel 
and libel by association. 

60. That such future continuing publica- 
tion or republication of the libelous article 
constitutes a continuing wrong against 
plaintiff. 

51. That the past action complained of and 
the future plans of the defendant, The Fund 
for the Republic, Inc., as presented in the 
aforementioned report of said defendant in- 
dGicates that there is reasonable probability 
that future action of said defendant will in- 
jure plaintiff by use of the device of libel 
by association with the plaintiff’s clients, 
potential clients, and the general public. 

52. That as a result plaintiff has suffered 
and is threatened with libel of a continuing 
and cumulative nature that has greatly in- 
jured and further endangers her professional 
standing and practice, her financial earning 
capacity, her social status, and her health. 

53. That the libel and cumulative effect of 
past and future libel by association is a 
wrong against plaintiff that has caused and 
will in the future cause her irreparable 
harm. 

54. That the libel and cumulative effect of 
past and future publication of said libel by 
association is a wrong against plaintiff that 
can result in a multiplicity of suits and for 
which plaintiff has no adequate remedy at 
law. 

55. That a copy of the aforementioned 
article The Kept Witnesses is attached to 
and made a part of this complaint, and that 
said article does libel plaintiff. 

56. That without being all inclusive, the 
following phrases and sentences from said 
article do libel plaintiff, falsely reflect upon 
her honesty, truthfulness, integrity, reputa- 
tion and professional ethics, and do injure 
her professional standing and practice, her 
financial possibilities, and her economic and 
social status. 

See page 34, column 2, top: 

“No man, for example, has had any greater 
influence on the public view of the Commu- 
nist problem than Louis F. Budenz. On the 
basis of his reputation as the Government's 
leading witness in Smith Act cases and be- 
fore congressional committees, he has estab- 

lished an almost universal acceptance of him- 
self as a high authority and of his books, 
articles, lectures, and television discourses 
as bearing some imagined seal of official ap- 
proval. Elizabeth Bentley, J. B. Matthews, 
Benjamin Gitlow, Howard Rushmore, Bella 
Dodd, and Joseph Kornfeder run not very 
far behind. (Whittaker Chambers has also 
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been enormously influential, but of him it 
must be said that his writings lend more 
authority to his testimony than his testi- 
mony lends to his writings. He is not, there- 
fore of this company.)” 

See page 34, column 2, middle: 

“Lesser witnesses have established lesser 
reputations on the strength of their endorse- 
ment by the Government. Moreover, they 
have had and are having a direct influence on 
policy and law—not through appeals to pub- 
lic opinion but through direct appeals to the 
governing powers. Paul Crouch tells the 
Senate what to do about Hawaii and how the 
Army should be run. Matthew Cvetic is 
called by the Senate Rules Committee to ad- 
vise on the thorny question of rules for 
congressional investigations.” 

See page 27, column 2, paragraph 2: 

“Whether the list is complete is not known. 
It was specified that the 83 named were all 
under contract to the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service of the Department.” 

See page 28, column 1, paragraph 1: 

“At all odds, the Department of Justice 
had at least 83 kept witnesses in 1954.” 

See page 28, column 1, paragraph 2: 

“Of the 83 persons retained by the Depart- 
ment in 1954, all were, by their own admis- 
sion, former members of the Communist 
Party. Some, like Benjamin Gitlow, one of 
tffe first American Bolsheviks and once Com- 
munist candidate for Vice President, had 
been true blievers; others, like Matthew 
Cvetic.” 

See page 28, column 1, top: 

“The people who receive them are carried 
on the books, not as kept witnesses but as 
‘expert consultants.’ But kept witnesses is 
what in fact they are; such usefulness as they 
may be said to have derives from their 
ability and readiness to identify people as 
Communists, to describe Communist activi- 
ties for the enlightenment of judges, juries, 
and security panels; and to interpret Com- 
munist doctrine in such a way as to bring it 
within the area proscribed by the Smith 
Act.” 

See page 29, column 1, middle paragraph 


“Hiring as expert consultants of the for- 
mer Communists and police agents who 
make up the Department’s corps of profes- 
sional witnesses.” 

See page 29, column 2, middle of last 


paragraph: 

“The Department of Justice is subsidizing 
testimony.” 

See page 30, column 1, about one-third 
from top: 


“But the professional witness up to now 
has made an appearance only as the creature 
of disreputable law firms and private detec- 
tive agencies.”’ 

See page 30, column 2, paragraph 2: 

“The cloak of suspicion is a garment that 
must be wrapped several times around the 
witnesses for whose services the Department 
of Justice has contracted. For one thing, 
their pecuniary interest assuming, for the 
moment, that $34 a day constitutes one—has 
the unusual character of a continuum.” 

See page 30, column 2, last paragraph: 

“As Whittaker Chambers, who has given 
testimony but has never become a profes- 
sional.” 

See page 31, column 1, paragraph 3: 

“Louis Budenz, a former editor of the Daily 
Worker, who has testified that his income 
from all sources as an anti-Communist wit- 
ness and publicist has exceeded $10,000 a 
year.” 

See page 32, column 2, bottom: 

“A considerable number of the professional 
witnesges are disaffected Communists and 
clearly carry the stigma and disabilities 
along with the special insights, of their 
kind.” 

See page 27, column 1, paragraph 2, middle: 

“And if it is a good racket for anyone, it 
is a racket for which the Government of the 
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United States must bear the heaviest re- 
sponsibility. For it is the Government of 
the United States—‘that august conception,’ 
as Samuel Taylor Coleridge once called it— 
that originated this racket and that contin- 
ues to encourage and pay for it.” 

See page 27, column 1, middle last para- 
graph: 

“The Government won’t talk. It does not, 
because plainly it cannot, plead that the 
safety of the Nation would be imperiled if 
it revealed the number and the identity of 
those whom it hires to testify according to 
the wishes of its lawyers. It does not plead 
the right to withhold the names on the 
ground that these people are confidential in- 
formers.” 

See page 29, column 1, middle: 

“It reflects not at all on their present con- 
dition of rectitude and probity to say that 
their pasts reek of subversion and sedition 
and that a number of them are convicted 
felons.” 

See page 29, column 1, bottom: 

“And as witnesses in other proceedings, 
the professionals play a crucial role in deter- 
mining many things. There is, indeed, no 
end to the number of places where they may 
turn up in the course of their service to the 
Department of Justice, and apparently in ful- 
fillment of their agreement with it.” 

See page 29, column 2, middle: 

“One of the most ubiquitous of the breed.” 

See page 29, column 2, bottom: 

“It is a novel arrangement, this hiring of 
people to take a solemn oath and testify fa- 
vorably to the Government.” 

See page 34, column 2, bottom: 

“The kept witnesses have been given an 
opportunity to foul American due process 
and quite a bit else besides.” 

Wherefore, the plaintiff, Bella V. Dodd, de- 
mands judgment against the defendants, and 
each of them, jointly and severally, in the 
amount of $150,000, and that the defendants, 
Richard H. Rovere, Harper & Bros., and the 
Fund for the Republic, Inc., be enjoined from 
publishing or distributing said article or any 
book, article, or other material dealing with 
such persons as the aforementioned article, 
the Kept Witnesses, which mentions or al- 
ludes to plaintiff libelously, and that the 
defendants, Harper & Bros. and the Fund for 
the Republic, Inc., be compelled to give pub- 
lication and distribution to an article ap- 
proved by the plaintiff exonerating plaintiff 
from the implications and innuendoes con- 
tained in the aforementioned article, such 
corrective article to receive distribution and 
publication equal to the distribution and 
publication of the aforementioned article. 





Immigration or Invasion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 


‘leave to extend my remarks in the 


ReEcorp, I include an address which I de- 
livered at the 66th national congress, 
Sons of the American Revolution, on 
Memorial Day, May 30, 1956, at the Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing on Lake 
George, N. Y. 

The address follows: 

This year—like all election years—brings 
us that most bipartisan of all political games: 
The courting of the minorities. It is again 
played with great fervor by those candidates 
for elective office who believe that organized 
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minority groups wield enough power to 
clinch the vote in so-called close districts 
and States. 

There appears to be an irresistible fascina- 
tion in the belief that when a certain con- 
gressional district or a State elects a Demo- 
crat one time and a Republican another by a 
small margin of ballots, the minority groups 
are responsible for the result. 

Consequently, as predictably as night fol- 
lows day, we are confronted again in this 
election year with the peculiarly American 
sport of claiming at political rallies, at fund- 
raising banquets, and in political propa- 
ganda pronouncements that this country 
does not admit a sufficient number of immi- 
grants of one or another nationality. 

We do not admit enough Greeks, they say, 
or enough Chinese. Not enough Italians or 
Rumanians or Portuguese. We should admit 
more people from India, more from Indo- 
nesia, more from Pakistan, or from Iran. 

If we ask how many we should admit, the 
answer is always the same cry—more. And 
if we ask more of whom, it turns out that 
the speaker always means more of the people 
of that national group which the immigra- 
tion auctioneer is addressing at that par- 
ticular moment. 

All right then, 5,000, 50,000? No. Sixty 
thousand? Or that part of the number of 
immigrants which another nationality has 
not sent to this country? No. Still not 
enough; and around and around we go. 

And now this quadrennial numbers lot- 
tery is on again. The irresponsible, lusty 
auction has started already this year, ex- 
actly as we heard it in 1952 and in 1948— 
just as we heard it earlier, and in between 
the presidential election years as well. 

The auction is being conducted in the 
usual uninhibited manner by the presiden- 
tial aspirants, by governors facing election, 
by Senators whose terms are about to ex- 
pire, and by some of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. It is being car- 
ried on by all their assistants and helpers, 
and by all the professional immigrant-han- 
diers who make a living as paid servitors of 
various social, religious and charitable agen- 
cies which have made a crude business out 
of the truly noble and humanitarian task 
of assisting the immigrant. 

At the risk of losing some popularity con- 
tests within my own political party as well 
as in my congressional district, I have long 
ago refused to look upon immigration as a 
means of winning friends abroad and po- 
litical support at home. 

To me, immigration is first and foremost 
a matter of the national welfare and na- 
tional security. 

The volume and the type of immigrants 
coming to the United States must, in my 
opinion, be predicated solely on unbiased 
and impartial findings as to how many we 
should admit and whom we should admit. 
Findings that are scientific and not political. 

The quantity and the quality are of equal 
importance, and the interest of the American 
people must be the sole and exclusive yard- 
stick. 

Immigrants entering the United States are 
entering into the bloodstream of the Nation. 
It is like an injection into the bloodstream of 
a human being. It can be beneficial to him, 
increasing his strength and his vitality. But, 
if the injection is one of improper quality or 
improper quantity—it could be fatal. 

THE PAST 


A comprehensive picture of our current 
problems cannot be presented without an 
outline of the historical background of 
American immigration. 

From the first settlement of the North 
American colonies to the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War in 1783, immigration to the New 
World was regulated not by the colonists but 
by the governments of Europe. The interest 
of the European ruler was enhanced by the 
size of the population of his domain. The 
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more abundant the labor force, the greater 
his profits and the more gold that accumu- 
lated in the royal coffers. Consequently, all 
European rulers tried to prevent the exodus 
of their subjects, the peons, who were al- 
ready then attracted by the magnificence of 
the wide open land and the opportunities 
beckoning from across the seas. 

The new settlers on this side of the At- 
lantic deliberately encouraged immigration. 
Here, more people meant more producers, 
more consumers, and more wealth to be ex- 
tracted from the newly acquired soil and— 
last but not least—more people meant in- 
creased safety of life and property. 

It is estimated that in 1640, the popula- 
tion of the North American colonies num- 
bered 25,000 people and by 1700, it had risen 
to 200,000. It took another 50 years to bring 
the population figure to the first million. 

When the Articles of Confederation were 
adopted in 1777, the population of the Thir- 
teen Colonies was well over 3 million, and the 
first census taken in 1790 put it at 4 million. 
About two-thirds of the white population 
were of English, Scotch, and Welsh origin; 
about one-third were Dutch, French, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. 

Except for a short-lived restrictive period 
created by the alien and sedition law of 1798, 
immigration flowed into the United States 
unfettered by any legislation. The vast 
growth of the new American economy, its 
progression to the limitless frontiers of the 
West and the ready acceptance of the new- 
comer by the thriving communities—already 
established—exerted an increasing attrac- 
tion on poverty-stricken Europeans in the 
countries devastated by the Napoleonic wars, 
Recurring famines and the great industrial 
revolution resulted in increased population 
pressures and caused a gradual relaxation of 
the restrictive attitude of the European rul- 
ers who suddenly reversed themselves and 
began to encourage emigration. As a con- 
sequence, the first official record of. arriving 
immigrants established in 1820 indicated 
that the population of the United States had 
jumped to almost 10 million persons. 

By that time, public opinion, both in 
Europe and in America, became aroused by 
disturbing reports of appalling conditions 
on vessels carrying immigrants on their 
transatlantic journey. Thousands of them 
were crowded among the horrors of the dread- 
ed steerage space where they died of hunger, 
thirst, and disease. In 1819, a law was en- 
acted in the United States limiting the 
number of passengers that a ship could 
carry and prescribing the minimum amount 
of water and food that had to be aboard. 
The master of every ship reaching our shores 
had to report the number of passengers he 
had brought and their personal data, such 
as age, sex, occupation, and country of origin. 
Thus originated the first immigration sta- 
tistics in the United States. 

But, except for these efforts to humanize 
transportation of immigrants, no attempt 
at regulating immigration was made during 
the first part of the 19th century. 

The first legislative enactment which may 
be considered as relating to the quality of 
immigrants was passed in 1863: It prohibited 
Americans from carrying on the trade in Chi- 
nese coolies. Later laws, still qualitative in 
nature, established rules for the exclusion 
of immoral persons, paupers, and criminals. 


A tremendous influx of Chinese immigrants 
after the discovery of gold in California 
prompted the enactment of the first Chi- 
nese exclusion law in 1882. That trend of 
legislation continued, as witnessed by the en- 
actment, in 1885, of a restrictive immigration 
measure aimed at prohibiting the importa- 
tion of cheap labor from abroad. 

A few years later, in 1891, the Congress 
excluded insane persons, persons likely to 
become public charges, felons, feebleminded 
persons, polygamists, persons convicted of 
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crimes involving moral turpitude excepting, 
however, persons convicted of political of- 
fenses. 

The ethnic pattern of our immigration 
began to change in the last two decades of 
the 19th century. Around the year 1890, 
there appeared for the first time an appre- 
ciable number of immigrants from eastern 
and southern Europe. They came from the 
Balkans, from Italy, and from Russia, where 
the czarist persecution of Jews began to drive 
them out in ever-increasing numbers. 

These changes in the immigration pat- 
tern continued until after World War I: 
While in the decade of 1871 to 1880, almost 
74 percent of the immigrants came from 
northern and western Europe, and only 7 
percent hailed from southern and eastern 
Europe, in the decade of 1901 to 1910 only 
22 percent of the immigrants came from 
northern and western Europe while immi- 
grants originating in southern and eastern 
Europe contributed up to 71 percent of the 
new arrivals. 

It was about that time that the Congress 
turned its attention from qualitative re- 
strictions to quantitative restrictions. The 
first law establishing a ceiling on the num- 
ber of immigrants—a quota—was enacted in 
1921. The second quota law was passed in 
1924 and remained in effect with very little 
change until the enactment of the present 
law in 1852. The 1924 act was the one that 
established the much discussed national 
origin system, a system based on the allo- 
cation to every national group of as many 
immigrants as that national group had con- 
tributed to the population of the United 
States as of 1920. 


THE WALTER-M’'CARRAN ACT 


The 1952 law, commonly referred to as the 
Walter-McCarran Act, is a comprehensive 
codification of over 148 laws that were on 
our statute books when we first began a 
study of our immigration and naturalization 
problems in 1947. 

We had before us then a hodge-podge of 
antiquated, and piecemeal immigration and 
naturalization laws. They had been often 
amended, but never codified. They were 
shot through with loopholes, inequities, am- 
biguities, and outright inconsistencies. 
There were discriminatory statutes exclud- 
ing Japanese, Indonesians, Koreans, and 
other Orientals. There were laws prohibit- 
ing the naturalization of large groups of 
people permitted to remain in this country 
forever in an alien status. There were un- 
reasonably strict rules under which no mem- 
ber of a subversive organization, however 
thoroughly reformed, could remain in this 
country and become a United States citi- 
zen. We were admitting alien wives of our 
citizens outside of the quotas but we were 
denying such privileges to the husbands of 
American girls. The wives of lawfully re- 
siding aliens were treated differently from 
the husbands of females who were admitted 
lawfully. There was no provision under 
which brothers and sisters of United States 
citizens could be placed in a preferential po- 
sition under the immigration quota. There 
were no provisions under which even the 
most highly skilled alien technician, engi- 
neer, doctor, or nurse, could come even when 
urgently needed in this country. 

We corrected all of those inequities in 
the Walter-McCarran Act. All countries of 
the entire globe were granted—without dis- 
crimination—immigration quotas under a 
formula equally applicable to all areas re- 
gardless of the color of the skin or the shape 
of the eyes of its inhabitants. 

At the same time, the Walter-McCarran 
Act made it infinitely easier to rid this coun- 
try of foreign-born subversives, criminals, 
racketeers, narcotic peddlers, professional 
gamblers, and aliens who have surreptiti- 
ously entered this country. 

These—briefly—are the main achieve- 
ments of the law about which there has 
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been so much heat and so little light gener- 
ated. 
DISPLACED PERSONS AND REFUGELS 


I am stating my views on immigration 
frankly and openly beeause I do not have 
to defend my record in this matter. During 
the last decade, since 1945, to be exact, 
immigration has been one of the major sub- 
jects of my activities nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

The guns had hardly stopped smoking 
when I moved with the American army of 
liberation into the infamous concentration 
camps in Europe which nazism had left 
as monuments of everlasting shame. I was 
one of the first Americans to see the wretched 
survivors of Nazi bestiality. I saw Hitler’s 
victims anticipating with hope an oppor- 
tunity to start a new life in a free land 
and I saw them committing suicide when 
forced to return to the lands where Hitler's 
former ally, Stalin, was busy continuing 
his program of enslavement and mass 
murder. 

I am rather proud to point to my work 
on the laws which, since 1945, have brought 
to the United States almost half a million 
displaced persons who are now well inte- 
grated into our life, and who have caused 
but a few instances of disappointment. 

Let us not forget that this countr¥ alone 
took one-third of all the displaced persons 
left in Europe by Hitler’s reign of terror and 
Stalin’s postwar, conquests. We took one- 
third; yet we have only 6 percent of the 
land area of the world. It was certainly a 
little more than what is referred to as “a 
fair share.” 

I believe that the record will bear me out 
when I say that the success of our own 
national resettlement effort undertaken un- 
der the displaced persons laws of 1948, and 
of 1950, is, in part, attributable to my own 
activities in Washington, in Germany, and 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

More than that—and at the risk of ex- 
posing myself to the accusation of immod- 
esty—I want to mention briefly that the 
erection of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration is similarly the 
result of my personal efforts. 

This organization which we set up at 
Brussels, Belgium, in December 1951, has 
so far moved to happier lands almost half 
a million people who had no opportunities 
of making a livelihood and bringing up their 
childern in the war-ravaged overcrowded 
countries of Europe. It is good to see that 
the committee which had 16 nations as 
its members at the start, has grown into 
an efficiently functioning organization with 
a membership of 26 independent nations. 
We keep the Committee outside of the 
United Nations in order to prevent any So- 
viet interference and we excluded from it 
any nation under Communist domination. 

Australia, Canada, Argentina, and other 
South American countries have cooperated 
splendidly with the United States and with 
the immigrant-sending European countries 
in the furtherance of the Committee’s aims. 
With the assistance of my colleagues who 
serve on congressional committees handling 
foreign affairs and appropriations, I intend 
to continue my work in behalf of that use- 
ful organization. 

I now intend to insist, both in Washing- 
ton and in Geneva, that the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration 
undertake a determined and sustained effort 
designed to explore and open up new vast 
areas of South America and eentral and 
southern Africa for the benefit of European 
migrants who should be resettled in larger 
numbers on farmlands and not con- 
gested industrial areas. 

To bring the unskilled surplus European 
manpower and families to unsettled lands 
where they could engage in agriculture, 
would serve a double purpose. In addition 
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to providing the migrants with new oppor- 
tunities, it will increase food production for 
the ever hungry and now increasingly hun- 
grier world. . 

EXPLOSION OF HUMAN FERTILITY 


Let me digress here for a moment and 
give you an idea of what is going on in the 
field of human fertility—a marvel that has 
a decisive import on our immigration prob- 
lems. 

According to statistical data placed at my 
disposal by experts from the Population Ref- 
erence Bureau in Washington, D. C., the 
world is faced today with a true explosion of 
human fertility. Every morning there are 
95,000 new mouths to feed. Every second 1 
person dies, and 2 are born. The world’s 
population is growing infinitely faster than 
the food supply produced by the globe’s good 
earth. 

Japan with a land area about equal to the 
State of Montana has 88 million inhabitants. 
In order to realize the overcrowding of Japan, 
one would have to imagine one-half of the 
population of the United States squeezed 
into Montana. 

Communist China has 500 million people. 
That is one-fourth of the world’s population. 
If the present birth rate continues in India, 
coupled with the decreasing death rate, that 
country will have 450 million people by 1970. 
The population of our neighbor to the south, 
Mexico, has increased by 30 percent in the 
last 20 years, and the population of Mexico 
is still growing so fast that at the current 
rate of growth Mexico’s present population of 
30 million will jump to 60 million in less 
than two decades. 

And now a quick look at our own popula- 
tion picture. According to figures supplied 
by the Bureau of the Census, the population 
of the United States on April 1, 1956, was 
167,440,000. This figure represents an in- 
crease of over 16 million, or 10.8 percent, 
since April 1, 1950, the date of the last na- 
tional census. Since 1950 immigration has 
contributed 1,700,000 to our population in- 
crease. Over 4 million babies were born in 
the United States in 1955. In comparison, 
births in 1940 numbered 2,800,000 babies. 

Statisticians and economists of the Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau maintain that the 
increase of our population is entirely out of 
proportion with the rate of accumulation of 
capital in our country. They say that we are 
not earning enough capital to expand our 
production facilities, our housing, our 
schools, and our highways, so as to accommo- 
date the future generations of our own 
citizens. 

One glance at the world’s population pic- 
ture and the picture reflecting the increase 
of our own population leads to one ines- 
capable conclusion: Immigration into the 
United States has long ceased to be a solu- 
tion to the problem of crowded humanity. 
The only solution is a bold concerted effort 
to increase food production on the still 
virgin continents of the southern hemi- 
sphere coupled with an enlightened attempt 
to limit the uncontrolled increase in the 
total number of inhabitants of the globe. 
To pile up more people on top of an expand- 
ing native mass of people seeking employ- 
ment and a decent living in the countries 
with a population density similar to ours, 
is worse than folly. It is clearly an invita- 
tion to disaster. 


THE PHONY REFUGEE LAW 


Having told you how proud I am of the 
part I played in helping to resettle displaced 
persons and refugees, I want to refer to an- 
other legislative enactment with which I had 
much to do—mostly opposing it. What I 
have in mind is the much talked about, the 
deceptively labeled Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. The refugee relief law under which 
no relief was granted to refugees. 

I have on many occasions called that 
law—a “phony” and I still use the same 
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word to describe it. It was a fraudulent 
gesture of brazen political hypocrisy. For 
all its purported humanitarian aims the 
law, rammed down the congressional throat 
by anew administration seeking popularity 
which it lacked, is a crudely concocted piece 
of old-fashicned pork-barreling on inter- 
national and national level. 

Under that law refugees were created as a 
matter of pure legislative fiction writing. 
Real refugees were overlooked. Large num- 
bers of nonquota immigrant visas were ar- 
bitrarily allocated to certain countries. The 
allocations were made entirely out of pro- 
portion to any acceptable economic or 
demographic standards or equitable human- 
itarian considerations. I believe that the 
numerical visa allocations of the 1953 act 
are simply in direct proportion to the 
strength of the political minority lobbies on 
Capitol Hill and at the White House. 

I opposed this inequitable 1953 law, but 
having been outvoted in the subcommittee 
over which I now preside and in the com- 
mittee of which I am the ranking member, 
I have undertaken on the floor of the House 
a@ little salvage operation. I submitted a 
total of 11 amendments permitting United 
States citizens to bring to this country their 
close relatives because even they, the rela- 
tives, just as the genuine refugees, were 
overlooked by the sponsors and pushers of 
the phony Refugee Relief Act. All the spon- 
sors and the pushers of the 1953 law were 
interested in was but one thing—getting in 
good standing with the strong big-city pres- 
sure groups. 

However, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
has served at least one good purpose. It pro- 
vided a perfect demonstration of what hap- 
pens when immigration visas are distrib- 
uted—“passed around” would be a better way 
of saying it—by politicians instead of math- 
ematicians. It provided the strongest argu- 
ment against any departure from the pres- 
ent equitable, mathematical formula of dis- 
tribution of the annual immigration quota 
in accordance with the national origins of 
those immigrants who fashioned the funda- 
mental legal and social concepts upon which 
this Republic has been built and upon 
which it stands. 

As you know, it is this fair, nondiscrim- 
inatory method of distributing our annual 
immigration quota that is under the sharp- 
est attack by the leaders of special inter- 
ests. 

I will resist that attack. We all must re- 
sist it just as we would resist a foreign in- 
vasion. Yes, invasion—and I shall attempt 
to convince you that the word I use is not 
just a figure of speech. 


FIGURES TELL THE TRUTH 


The participants of the immigration num- 
bers lottery say all over this country—and, 
indeed, have unfortunately advertised that 
brazen lie all over the world—that under 
the present immigration laws, access to this 
country has been curtailed, if not well nigh 
closed. 

Let us look at the figures rather than 
listen to the chant of the auctioneers. In 
the fiscal year of 1955, we have admitted 
858,736 aliens, of which 237,790 have come as 
immigrants to dwell among us for the rest of 
their lives and to bring into the world na- 
tive-born American citizens. The corre- 
sponding number for the previous fiscal year, 
1954, is 774,790 aliens admitted, of which 
208,177 were immigrants coming to this 
country for permanent residence. Going 
back to the preceding years, the figures in- 
dicate a lesser number of aliens admitted to 
the United States, but looking at the figures 
for the current fiscal year and even disre- 
garding those that come under special legis- 
lation, it is obvious that as the years pass, 
our annual intake grows larger and larger. 
It is quite possible that during the fiscal year 
1957, possibly even in 1956, we will pass the 
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one million mark of aliens admitted to this 
country temporarily or permanently. 

You also hear from the immigration huck- 
sters that we have closed our doors to for- 
eigners who come to this country tempo- 
rarily to transact business, to visit or to work 
here, or to study. Let us again take a look 
at the figures. In the fiscal year 1955, we 
‘admitted 26,288 foreign government officials, 
68,696 foreign businessmen, 27,192 foreign 
students, well over 18,000 actors, artists, lec- 
turers, writers, press, radio and television 
reporters, 16,077 foreign trainees who came 
to our colleges, hospitals, laboratories and 
similar institutions. In addition to these, an 
imposing total of 332,394 persons came here 
to visit. Each of the figures which I have 
just cited represents a 10 to 20 percent in- 
crease over the preceding year which in turn 
represented a similar increase over the fiscal 
year 1953. 

You have also heard much about the “in- 
adequacy” of our total immigration quota. 
The truth is that due to the extremely lib- 
eral treatment we accord under the existing 
law to natives of the independent countries 
of the Western Hemisphere and to all wives, 
husbands, and children of American citi- 
zens—regardless of race, color and place of 
birth—our annual immigration quota has 
become but a basic premise from which we 
operate. Nonquota immigration represents 
almost double the number of immigrants 
which we admit under the quota. 


In the fiscal year 1955, we admitted 82,232 
immigrants under the quota and 155,558 im- 
migrants outside the quota. Of the latter 
only 29,002 came under the Refugee Relief 
Act. 


The numerically unrestricted nonquota 
immigration is rising constantly. Here are 
the figures. In 1951 we admitted 49,170 as 
nonquota immigrants; in 1952—71,273, in 
1953—86,259, in 1954—114,079, and in 1955—~ 
155,558 nonquota immigrants. 

It is safe to predict that in the current 
fiscal year, we will pass the 200,000 mark of 
nonquota admissions. 

What little bearing the alleged inadequacy 
of our immigration quota has on the actual 
number of those who come to this country, 
is best illustrated by one example. You have 
heard much about the immigration quotas 
for the people of Asia. What you probably 
have not heard is the fact that during the 
last fiscal year, well over 2,000 Chinese and 
2,489 Japanese came to the United States as 
nonquota immigrants, although the quota 
for Chinese persons is 105 and Japan’s quota 
is 185. Thus, nonquota immigration from 
these two countries exceeds the annual quota 
10 to 22 times. 


THE MEXICAN INFLUX 


The most remarkable increase in the num- 
ber of immigrants coming outside the 
quota is immigration from Mexico. This is 
reflected in the amazing increases of 128, 
847, and 525 percent, for 1953, 1954, and 
1955, respectively, over the annual average of 
the years between 1946 and 1952. In other 
words, we are admitting now annually six 
times as many nonquota immigrants from 
Mexico as we were admitting in any earlier 
fiscal year prior to the enactment of the pres- 
ent immigration law. 

The great increase in Mexican immigra- 
tion in the last 2 years is caused to a large 
extent, undoubtedly, by the closing of our 
southern border to illegal entrants, which 
had assumed the alarming total of over 1 
million in the fiscal year 1954 alone. In the 
first instance, thousands of Mexicans who 
had married American citizens and had 
American citizen children were living as re- 
spected members of their communities de- 
spite their original illegal entries. Many of 
these returned voluntarily to Mexico in the 
face of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service drive for the purpose of obtaining 
immigration visas, passing inspection, and 
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reentering this country in order to pursue the 
road toward American citizenship. 

Others who had repeatedly entered the 
United States illegally in the past_now 
faced the necessity of making a legal entry 
into this country, which includes the meth- 
od of obtaining an immigration visa for perm- 
anent residence. The latter class is swelled 
by the present operation of the Mexican 
bracero program under which, except for a 
small percentage of individuals, the two 
Governments concerned have not established 
a mutual system whereby the recontracting 
and reemployment from year to year of a 
bracero can be assured. We know that a 
bracero wants to come to this country and 
earn American dollars. If both Governments 
can agree on a method to stabilize the Mex- 
ican labor force and if the bracero is assured 
that he will be able to come to this country 
for an unlimited number of times to work, 
I am certain that he will be content to stay 
in Mexico and remain a Mexican citizen. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice is now engaged in a unilateral operation 
seeking to achieve this desirable result. Un- 
der that system the bracero is inspected, re- 
ports concerning him are screened, and if he 
is found acceptable and satisfactory in all 
respects, including from the security stand- 
point, he receives a laminated identification 
card I-100. This is issued to him with the 
hope that he will again be selected by his 
Government the following year for agricul- 
tural work in the United States. 

Recent reports have been received that in 
one locality a group of aliens on a farm en- 
deavored to foment unrest among the bra- 
ceros employed there. None of the suspected 
subversive aliens in this group was in pos- 
session of the laminated identification card. 
Similar instances have occurred in the past. 
It is obvious that the protection to the 
United States which the identification card 
provides against entries of such aliens, who 
have infiltrated the bracero program for 
ulterior or sinister purposes, is essential in 
the interest of national security. 

The Department of State informed me just 
a few days ago that nonquota visas issued to 
Mexican nationals will increase this year by 
693 percent above the 1946 to 1952 level. 
This means that we will admit seven times as 
many Mexican immigrants as we admitted in 
any single year before the present immigra- 
tion law became effective. . 


In 1 single workday, our consuls in Mex- 
ico are issuing a peak of 324 visas. This 
simply means that if our consuls in Mexico 
work 8 hours a day—allowing a few minutes 
for a coffee break or a chat with the staff— 
they are issuing in Mexico 1 immigration 
visa every minute. However, they are also 
busy issuing visas to Mexican visitors, and 
in the last fiscal year they were doing that 
at the rate of 76,870 visas per year, plus 
approximately the same number of border- 
crossing cards, and plus 367,461 cards to 
Mexican agricultural workers coming to this 
country. 

It would take too long and it would be 
too tedious to burden you with more fig- 
ures, but as you may readily visualize, the 
increase in the number of entries from Mex- 
tco—lawful entries only, mind you—refiect 
a truly vertiginous rise. A graphic chart 
which the Department of State sent to my 
office the other day depicts immigration 
from Mexico in an almost vertically rising 
line. 

What I have not seen as yet is a graphic 
chart which could reflect in a similarly ris- 
ing line a like increase in our school fa- 
cilities, available job opportunities, housing, 
and four-lane highways. 


THE EISENHOWER PROPOSAL 


Now, despite all the facts which I have 
just presented to you, we find President 
Eisenhower coming before the Congress and 
recommending, in a message dated Febru- 
ary 8, 1956, that the volume of annual im- 
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migration intake be considerably increased, 
possibly trebled. 

First, President Eisenhower proposed that 
we accept the census of 1950 as a new basis 
for the allocation of annual quotas. That 
proposal if enacted into law, would by itself 
mean that our present annual quota of 154,- 
657 immigrants would be increased to 220,000 
annually. 

Second, in addition to recommending an 
increase in the total annual quota, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommends that quota 
numbers not used by countries to which 
they are originally allocated, would be made 
available for use elsewhere. This proposal, 
if enacted into law, would mean that at all 
times, all of the annual quota will be ac- 
tualiy used although right now, due to the 
fact that Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Belgium, and a few 
other countries do not provide a sufficient 
number of immigrants, there is seldom more 
than 60 percent of the total quota used in 
any single fiscal year. 

Third, the President recommends that we 
wipe out the so-called mortgage imposed on 
about a dozen immigration quotas for the 
purpose of deducting from the annual ar- 
rivals a prorated number of displaced per- 
sons already admitted to this country. This 
would have a. net effect of adding about 
8,000 immigrants annually. 

Fourth, the President does not recommend 
any change in the present very liberal pro- 
visions under which immigrants are admitted 
outside of the quota. 

If we add these figures together, we see 
that the President’s proposal will have the 
net effect of increasing our present annual 
immigration intake by well over 100 percent, 
and this estimate does not take into con- 
sideration the possibility of a further increase 
in the nonquota immigration from Mexico. 
If we consider this, too, it is obvious that 
what President Eisenhower is really advocat- 
ing is a trebling of our annual immigration. 
Mr. Brownell, the Attorney General, admitted 
it in his testimony before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

There is another consideration involved 
in President Eisenhower’s proposals. If we 
heed his advice regarding the change of the 
census base and if we continue to follow the 
same course of action after the census of 
1960 is taken and again after the census of 
1970, I believe that it would be entirely safe 
to assume that by, say 1980, we will have 
much difficulty making ourselves understood 
in the English language in some parts of this 
country. 

The distribution of immigrants in the 
United States represents a growing problem. 
According to a report prepared at the request 
of the great statesman who is now the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, 33 percent 
of all immigrants entering under the 1953 
law remain in New York and according to 
other reports, as many as 75 percent of all 
aliens in this country reside in 9 States out 
of the 48. When the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service reviewed the postcards re- 
ceived in 1955, under the alien address re- 
ports program, they found that all but 20 
percent of the resident aliens live in the 
following States in this order: New York, 
California, Texas, Illinois, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio. 

Do not overlook, please, that the most re- 
cent figures released by the Department of 
Labor place—with the exception of Cali- 
fornia and Texas—all the areas affected with 
the highest figures of unemployed in ex-ctly 
those States. 

SOME FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Is it wise to permit at the present time 
the entry of well over half a million immi- 
grants annually? I do not believe that it 
would be advisable to embark upon such a 
venture without having first a good look at 
both the domestic and the international 
ramifications of such a decision. 
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The United States is today the richest 
country in the world. Our standards of liv- 
ing are undoubtedly the highest in the world 
with the possible exception of but one coun- 
try—and that one, Switzerland, is a country 
practicing the most restrictive immigration 
policy in the entire world. 

With the population growth on the ram- 
page all over the world and with the ensuing 
lowering of standards of living in the over- 
crowded countries of Europe and Asia, in 
the absence of any sustained effort on the 
part of most countries to have their food 
production increased and also their industrial 
capacity, the favorable conditions prevail- 
ing in our country have upon the hungry 
and unemployed masses the effect of a mag- 
net placed near a heap of steel shavings. 

Obviously, millions and millions of peo- 
ple are attracted by American prosperity and 
the opportunities which it offers. It is un- 
fair to blame anyone for wanting to come 
to our shores, but is it wise to create in this 
country a problem of unassimilable surplus 
population on top of the problems created by 
our fast rising birth rate? Is it wise to bring 
in.more people before we arrange our econ- 
omy so as to take care of the present 3 mil- 
lion average additional citizens born in this 
country every year? I have no doubt that 
the United States has ceased to be what in- 
ternational migration experts call an area of 
resettlement. 

Of course, we can afford to extend our hos- 
pitality to a sizable number of victims of 
totalitarian persecution. We can well live 
up to our tradition of opening the doors of 
the land of the free to people who love free- 
dom and want to remain free. Many of 
those have already joined forces with us in 
our struggle for survival which we are wag- 
ing against the cunning attack of a godless 
conspiracy. Many more want to come to 
our shores in their quest for asylum. We 
shall welcome them, although we would ex- 
pect other free nations to do likewise, and 
we would expect that they stop insisting 
that we take once again an unproportionate 
share of political refugees. 

It is also true that we can afford to permit 
immigrant families to be united and to bring 
their closest relatives. The present immi- 
gration law has been written with that 
thought ever present in the minds of its 
authors. a 

But—we must resist with courage and de- 
termination the attempt to convert this 
country into a disorganized, multilingual, 
overcrowded dumping ground for the un- 
wanted rejects of the rulers of those coun- 
tries who selfishly refuse, or neglect, to cope 
with the problem of their own fast growing 
population. We must tell those governments 
that after having spent approximately $50 
billion of our taxpayers’ hard-earned 
money to rehabilitate their lands, we would 
expect them to provide employment and 
food, to provide improved farmland and 
modernized industry for their own people 
instead of conveniently, yes, brutally, seek- 
ing to simply “get rid’’ of them and “send 
them to America.” 

Overcrowded and impoverished, torn apart 
internally by conflicting ideological con- 
cepts of uprooted immigrants swarming 
across Our sea and land borders in excessive 
numbers, the United States could not main- 
tain its present position in the world. The 
United States will be unable to stay strong, 
to remain the bulwark of liberty, the stand- 
ard bearer of the free world and humanity's 
last reservoir of spiritual and material 
strength able to repel the onslaught of the 
atomic age Huns. We must resist the in- 
vasion in our own interest as well as in the 
interest. of those who need our assistance. 

This Nation cannot afford to play the im- 
migration numbers game, The stakes are 
too high. 
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Effort To Admit Communist China to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Col. Stanley K. Hornbeck has 
written very interestingly, in the Na- 
tional Bulletin of the Military Order of 
the World Wars, on the subject of Red 
China Does Not Qualify; and the United 
States Should Say “No.” 

This is an article which should be read 
by all Americans, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

One of the major aims of the Communist 
world today is to effect admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations. The 
move to achieve that aim is being given mo- 
mentum both within the United Nations and 
outside of that organization. 

Among those engaged in this campaign 
there are strange affiliations. Along with the 
Communists, many people who are opposed 
to communism raise their voices and exert 
themselves in support of the contention that, 
Communist China being a fact, the govern- 
ment which controls it should be accorded 
seats in the United Nations. 

Many of these people look to the United 
Nations as an organization—in fact the or- 
ganization—through which world peace and 
collective security are to be achieved. They 
seem not to realize that the aims and 
methods of Communist China are utterly in- 
consistent with the purposes, the character 
and the composition of the United Nations 
as set forth in its charter. China is an “orig- 
inal” (a founder) member of the United Na- 
tions. China’s National Government has 
seats in the United Nations. Communist 
China does not qualify as a peace loving 
state or as a state inclined to “accept the 
obligations contained in the charter” and 
“able and willing to carry out these obliga- 
tions.” Communist China has in fact made 
war on the United Nations in Korea (and 
has been declared by the United Nations to 
be an aggressor). Admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations would cotravene 
both the spirit of the charter and the letter 
of several of the express provisions of that 
constitutional document. It would be detri- 
mental to the good name, the interests and 
the capabilities of the United Nations. It 
would increase the prestige and capabilities 
of the Communist empire and would dimin- 
ish those of the free world. 

The people and the Government of the 
United States should oppose all this with all 
the vigor and by every means at our disposal. 

Fundamental in the making and the activi- 
ties of our Nation and State have been, first, 
belief in the reality of a body-of natural, 
moral or divinely ordained law, and second, a 
practical application of principles evolved 
and expounded in the precepts of Christian 
doctrine. We believe in human freedom and 
in government by and under law. Thanks to 
many favorable factors, the United States has 
become a great power. Thanks—or no 
thanks—to developments in world affairs, 
there have devolved upon it great responsi- 
bilities, Because of its emphasis on the right 
of men and nations to be free, and because 
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of its possession of material and moral 
strength, other free peoples and peoples seek- 
ing to be free look to it today for honest lead- 
ership in the cause of freedom. To give such 
leadership, we, our people and our Govern- 
ment must—first, last and always—be true 
to our American heritage of concepts and 
principles, and to the commitments which 
we ourselves have made. 

American policymakers have declared over 
and over, and not alone during the present 
administration, that the United States will 
judge other countries and governments by 
their deeds rather than by their words. 
American public opinion endorses that decla- 
ration. As one judges, however, so is one 
judged. The world will judge the United 
States by its performance in relation to all 
of its commitments, formal and informal, 
multilateral, bilateral, and unilateral. One 
such commitment, unilateral, is that which 
was made when, in 1947, President Truman 
declared: “I believe it must be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or outside pressures.” Another, 
bilateral, is that which was made in and by 
the mutual defense treaty concluded by the 
present administration a year ago with Free 
China (i. e., the Republic of China). And 
we have many other such, including our com- 
mitment as a member of the United Nations. 

An assent by our Government to admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations 
would be a betrayal of our principles and a 
dishonoring of our commitments. 

Our delegation in the United Nations has 
found and will find many other nations 
lined up against us on this issue. The United 
States cannot insist that other states sub- 
scribe to its principles or they that live, 
think, and act as it would wish. In many 
instances it has to tolerate conduct of which 
it thoroughly disapproves. It can, however, 
oppose, and it is under no compulsion to 
give assent to such. It should refuse to give 
even.a tacit assent to violation by the United 
Nations of provisions of its own charter. It 
should not dodge the issue by preserving 
silence or by abstention from voting. 

No matter by what process it might be 
effected, or with what guaranties, recogni- 
tion by the United States of China’s Central 
Peoples Government (i. e., the Government 
of Communist China) either in or out of the 
United Nations, while that Government per- 
sists in attitudes and practices utterly un- 
lawful and utterly hostile to us and to the 
free world, would compromise the United 
States in the eyes of all people—even those 
who urge that we take that step and those 
who think they would profit from our tak- 
ing it. 

As matters now stand in world affairs, con- 
tinuance of our recognition and support of 
China’s National Government is in line with 
American commitments, with the overall pur- 
poses of American policy, and with our ef- 
forts on behalf of peace, security, freedom, 
and justice. It serves a broad moral purpose 
and particular political and strategic pur- 
poses. It signifies to all concerned that the 
United States is truly committed to the 
policy of supporting free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation and that we 
can be counted on to honor our commit- 
ments. 

In the quest for ways and means by which 
to promote the cause of peace, the question 
of keeping faith is of paramount importance. 
In the current quest for new agreements, with 
its emphasis on processes of give and take, 
what could be sounder than an understand- 
ing at all stages and by all concerned, that 
the United States, while prepared to nego- 
tiate and, if need be, to bargain, with a view 
to making new commitments, intends to 
stand by its existing commitments and will 
withhold from any trading that it may do 
both those commitments and the principles 
which underlie them? 
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The Retailers’ Excise Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 1, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to insert in the REcorp a 
brief concerning the retailers’ excise tax 
which was prepared by the Kansas Phar- 
maceutical Association. I am certain all 
Members of Congress will find the brief 
of vital interest. 

THE RETAILERS’ EXCIse Tax 
° THE PROBLEM 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and of 
previous years provides, and has provided, for 
the collection, by retailers, of certain “luxury 
taxes” on items sold by the retailers. For- 
merly the tax was at the rate of 20 percent 
of the price at which the item was sold, and 
at current writing the tax is at the rate of 
10 percent. 

The retailers’ excise tax is required by the 
following enactments (1954 IRC). ll sec- 
tion numbers are reference to the Prentice 
Hall edition of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, since the official IRC is not immediately 
available. 


Jewelry and related items 


Sec. 4001. Imposition of tax: There is 
hereby imposed upon the following articles 
sold at retail a tax equivalent to 10 percent 
of the price for which so sold: 

All articles commonly or commercially 
known as jewelry, whether real or imitation. 

Pearls, precious and semiprecious stones, 
and imitations thereof. 

Articles made of, or ornamented, mounted 
or fitted with precious metals or imitations 
thereof. 


Watches. 

Clocks. 

Cases and movements for watches and 
clocks. 


Gold, gold-plated, silver, or sterling flat- 
ware or hollow ware and silver-plated hollow 
ware. 

Opera glasses, 

Lorgenettes. 

Marine glasses. 

Field glasses. 

Binoculars. 

Sec. 4002. Definition of sale includes auc- 
tions: For the purpose of section 4001, the 
term “articles sold at retail” includes an 
article sold at retail by an auctioneer or 
other agent in the course of his business on 
behalf of (1) a person who is not engaged 
in the business of selling like articles, or 
(2) the legal representative of the estate of 
a decedent who was not engaged in the 
business of selling like articles. In the case 
of articles so sold, the auctioneer or other 
agent shall be considered the “person who 
sells at retail.” 

Sec. 4003. Exemptions: (a) Specific arti- 
cles.—The tax imposed by section 4001 shall 
not apply to any article used for religious 
purposes, to surgical instruments, to watches 
designed especially for use by the blind, to 
frames or mountings for spectacles or eye- 
glasses, to a fountain pen, mechanical pen- 
cil, or smokers’ pipe if the only parts of the 
pen, the pencil, or the pipe which consist of 
precious metals are essential parts not used 
for ornamental purposes, or to buttons, in- 
signia, cap devices, chin straps, and other 
devices prescribed for use in connection with 
the uniforms of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 
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Furs 


Sec. 4011. Imposition of tax: There is 
hereby imposed upon the following articles 
sold at retail a tax equivalent to 10 percent 
of the price for which so sold: Articles made 
of fur on the hide or pelt, and articles of 
which such fur is the component material 
of chief value, but only if such value is 
more than three times the value of the next 
most valuable component material. 

Toilet preparations 

Gec. 4021. Imposition of tax: There is 
hereby imposed upon the articles sold at re- 
tail a tax equivalent to 10 percent of the 
price for which so sold: Perfume, essences, 
extracts, toilet waters, cosmetics, petroleum 
jellies, hair oils, pomades, hair dressings, hair 
restoratives, hair dyes, aromatic cachous, 
toilet powders. 

Any other similar substance, article, or 
preparation, by whatsoever name known or 
distinguished; any of the above which are 
used or applied or intended to be used or 
applied for toilet purposes. 

Sec. 4022. Exemptions: (a) Items for 
babies: The tax imposed by section 4021 shall 
not apply to lotion, oil, powder, or other 
articles intended to be used or applied only 
in the care of babies. 

(b) Barber shops and beauty parlors: For 
the purposes of section 4021, the sale of any 
article described in such section to any 
person operating a barber shop, beauty par- 
lor, or similar establishment for use in the 
operation thereof, or for resale, shall not 
be considered as a sale at retail. The resale 
of such article at retail by such person shall 
be subject to the provisions of section 4021. 

(c) Miniature samples: For the purposes of 
section 4021, the sale of miniature samples 
of any article described in such section for 
demonstration use only to a house-to-house 
salesman by the manufacturer or distributor, 
shall not be considered as a sale at retail. 
The resale of such sample at retail by such 
house-to-house salesman shall be subject 
to the provisions of section 4021. 


Luggage, handbags, etc. 


Sec. 4031. Imposition of tax: There is 
hereby imposed upon the following articles 
sold at retail (including in each case fittings 
or accessories therefor sold on or in con- 
nection with the sale thereof) a tax equiva- 
lent to 10 percent of the price for which so 
sold: Trunks, valises, traveling bags, suit- 
cases, satchels overnight bags, hat boxes for 
use by travelers, beach bags, bathing suit 
bags, brief cases made of leatheror imi- 
tation leather, salesmen’s sample and display 
cases, purses, handbags, pocketbooks, wal- 
lets, billfolds, cards, pass and key cases, 
toilet cases, other cases, bags, and kits 
(without regard to size, shape, construction, 
or material from which made) for use in 
carrying toilet articles or articles of wearing 
apparel. 

Special provisions applicable to retailers tax 


Sec. 4051. Definition of price: In determin- 
ing, for the purposes of this chapter, the 
price for which an article is sold, there shall 
be included any charge for coverings and 
containers of whatever nature, and any 
charge incident to placing the article in con- 
dition packed ready for shipment, but there 
shall be excluded the amount of tax imposed 
by this chapter, whether or not stated as a 
separate charge. A transportation, delivery, 
insurance, installation, or other charge (not 
required by the foregoing sentence to be in- 
cluded) shall be excluded from the price 
only if the amount thereof is established to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, in accordance with the regulations. 
There shall also be excluded, if stated as a 
separate charge, the amount of any retail 
sales tax imposed by any State or Territory 
or political subdivision of the foregoing, or 
the District of Columbia, whether the liabil- 
ity for such tax is imposed on the vendor or 


the vendee. 
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Sec. 4052. Lease considered sale: For the 
purposes of this chapter, the lease of an 
article shall be considered the sale of such 
article. 

Sec. 4053. Computation of tax on install- 
ment sales, etc.: In the case of (1) a lease, 
(2) a contract for the sale of an article 
wherein it is provided that the price shall be 
paid by installments and title to the article 
sold does not pass until a future date not- 
withstanding partial payment by install- 
ments, (3) a conditional sale, or (4) a chat- 
tel mortgage arrangement wherein it is pro- 
vided there shall be paid upon each payment 
with respect to the article tht portion of he 
total tax which is proportionate to the por- 
tion of the total amount to be paid repre- 
sented by such payment. 


The above quoted sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code therefore require shopkeepers, 
merchants and druggists to collect from re- 
tail purchases an additional percentage (10 
percent at present), return the same and 
remit such tax to the various collectors of 
internal revenue at regular intervals. The 
law seems so inoffensive and simple; the 
application of the law, however, presents in- 
numerable problems, both as to the opera- 
tions of the retailers and as to the enforce- 
ment thereof by the local Internal Revenue 
Agents and Deputy Collectors. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE RETAILERS’ 
EXCISE TAX 


A. The merchant: The law states that the 
retailer shall collect 10 percent of the sale 
price and remit same to the Internal Reve- 
nue. This would, indeed, be simple if the 
entire stock of the merchant consisted of 
taxable items or if the store were a small, 
slow-moving, one-man operation. However, 
this is not the case. 


In almost every instance the merchant, 
who is required to collect and remit the tax, 
handles hundreds of nontaxable items, and 
the taxable items constitute a very small 
part of his stock and inventory. This is 
particularly true in the case of the druggist 
and pharmacist; this is also true in the case 
of grocery stores, supermarkets, hardware 
stores, and general mercantile stores. For 
nearly all of these merchants the “luxury” 
taxed items constitute, to a great extent, a 
mere service to the community in which they 
are located and the actual profit from the 
sale of these items, over and above expenses 
of the store’s operations, would in all like- 
lihood, be relatively small. However, as to 
each of them, the public expects them to 
carry these items for their convenience and 
if they are not so carried the public fre- 
quently is vocally indignant. 

The druggist and pharmacist, in serving 
his public, therefore feels that he must carry 
these items and, like the average American 
citizen, he tries the best he can to collect the 
tax as he understands it and honestly to re- 
mit and turn over to the Internal Revenue 
his collections. 

In order to do his duty as a patriotic and 
loyal American citizen he attempts to in- 
struct his clerks and employees, many of 
whom are high school and college students 
working part time in order to receive their 
educations, concerning the intricacies of 
the retailers’ excise tax. He inquires of the 
local representatives of the Internal Revenue 
Service about the items upon which he must 
collect the tax. The information he re- 
ceives is very inadequate since he is in- 
formed by the Internal Revenue Service that 
the local office has no list of such items. He 
is told that he must use his own judgment 
and, in effect, he is told to “do the best you 
can.” With this meager information he at- 
temps to explain to his employees that they 
must collect a 10 percent tax on “toilet prep- 
arations” and that they must collect a 10 
percent tax on “any other similar substance, 
articles or preparation by whatsoever name 
known or distinguished” and upon any of 
the named items “which are used or applied 
or intended to be used or applied for toilet 
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preparation.” We are certain that such in- 
structions make a lot of sense to an 18-year- 
old youngster working his or her way through 
junior college. 

The same situation prevails when the 
druggist attempts to instruct his employees 
concerning the collection of the tax on lug- 
gage, and handbags, and billfolds, and other 
named items. We are certain that it is very 
clear to the employees as to exactly what 
they must do when the druggist instructs 
them that they must collect 10 percent tax 
on “other cases, bags, and kits (without 
regard to size, shape, construction, or ma- 
terial from which made) for use in carrying 
toilet articles or articles of wearing apparel.”’ 

If, however, the druggist also handles 
jewelry he must instruct his employees con- 
cerning the collection of the tax on jewelry 
and he must warn them not to collect the tax 
on a “fountain pen, mechanical pencil, or 
smoker’s pipe if the only part of the pen, 
pencil, or the pipe which consist of precious 
metals are essential parts not used for orna- 
mental purposes.” 

With these instructions, which are so clear 
to us and to the druggist and the pharmacist, 
the employees are prepared to do their loyal 
duty to their employer and to the Internal 
Revenue Service and, undoubtedly, they 
dutifully collect the tax. It is obvious, 
therefore, that there is no reason why this 
tax cannot be collected accurately since it is 
a clear and understandable tax and since the 
employees undoubtedly have nothing other 
to do than to meet their customers, ascertain 
their wants, watch out for pilfering, arrange 
their stocks and attempt to keep both their 
employer and the general public in a reason- 
ably happy mood in addition to worrying and 
thinking about their individual problems, 
all of this being done under the normal pres- 
sures of modern business life. 


In addition to the straight 10 percent 
which the employer and the employees must 
collect, the Internal Revenue, in an effort 
to be fair, has provided for different taxes on 
certain items such as hair-care kits or home- 
permanent kits. A tax is collected on the 
sale of these items, but it is not on the 
basis of 10 percent of the sales price. There 
has developed and is developing a lengthy 
list of items on which the tax is computed 
not at the rate of 10 percent but on some 
sort of a formula which has been arrived at 
by conferences between the manufacturer 
and the Internal Revenue Service in Wash- 
ington. By way of comment the local In- 
ternal Revenue offices are unable to advise 
the druggist or pharmacist concerning these 
items and again the merchant must “do the 
best he can.” 


As the tax is collected on each item the 
problem of accounting arises. In some in- 
stances where the merchant has invested in 
a fairly inexpensive cash register costing only 
$400 or $500, he finds that no provision has 
been made to ring up his sales price, State 
sales tax, and Federal excise tax on the cash 
register. Upon inquiry he finds he can pur- 
chase such a machine for around $2,000. 
However, since he has no such a machine, he 
attempts to provide 2 boxes beside each cash 
register, 1 for the State sales tax and the 
other for the Federal excise tax. At the end 
of the day, around 11 p. m. or midnight, it 
is simple to arrive at the amount of tax due 
to both the State and the Federal Govern- 
ments; that is, it is simple if he and his em- 
ployees have remembered in each instance to 
put the actual sales price in the cash reg- 
ister, the excise tax in the excise-tax box, 
and the sales tax in the sales-tax box without 
getting confused while attempting to wait on 
and satisfy several impatient customers at 
the same time. 

Assuming, however, he and his employees 
are perfect throughout the year, he still has 
the problem of proving that he has dutifully 
collected and remitted his tax to the revenue 
agent, who is ordered to check his records and 
to determine whether or not the merchant 
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has truly collected and remitted. And the 
merchant had better be ready to prove him- 
self or stand ready to suffer severe penalties, 
including fraud charges and the penitentiary, 
not to mention civil assessments, penalties, 
and interest. 
The small merchant possibly would be in 
a better position to prove his honesty if he 
employed certified public accountants to 
make monthly audits of his stock and to at- 
tempt to balance the stock purchases, the 
inventory on his shelves, and the sales made 
during the month with the amount of taxes 
that he has in his excise-tax box. This obvi- 
ously would require a time-consuming in- 
ventory count and audit, and the account- 
ant’s services, in most instances, are worth, 
and they are paid, from $7.50 to $10 per hour. 
There is no way to estimate the amount of 
time which would be required in an average 
drugstore or pharmacy to arrive at an accu- 
rate accounting of the excise tax. The mer- 
chant, obviously, would pay more for ac- 
counting services than the tax he would be 
required to pay. He would, however, be in a 
better position to protect himself from fraud 
charges and civil liabilities and penalties. 
The more fortunate drugstore operator 
who has invested approximately $2,000 in his 
cash register can at least show the revenue 
agent his tapes from his cash register and 
can show that tax was collected, and he can 
even show that he remitted to the internal 
revenue the total amount of tax which the 
tape indicates he owes. Even this merchant, 
however, cannot show that his employees 
have collected and rung up the tax due on 
each item sold through his store. To do 
this he, too, must show a balance of taxable 
stock purchased, taxable stock sold, and tax- 
able stock still on his shelves. If he fails to 
do so, he, too, faces the possibility of criminal 
charges and civil penalties and tax liabilities, 
and it is entirely possible that his clerks and 
employees, in order to be right, have charged 
the purchasing public a 10-percent excise tax 
on every item in their particular department, 
irrespective of whether or not a tax was due 
on many of the items. 

It should be obvious, from a practical 
standpoint, that this tax is awkward and ex- 
pensive for the retailer who is required to 
collect it or face the penalties for his failure 
to do so. The retailer is almost entirely at 
the mercy of his employees since he, not 
they, is the responsible party and must suf- 
fer the consequences of their activities. 

At the same time the druggist or pharma- 
cist is well aware that many grocery stores, 
barber shops, beauty parlors, and sundry 
mercantile stores do not collect the tax; 
many of these are honestly unaware of the 
fact that they are required to do so by Fed- 
erallaw. The druggist and pharmacist, how- 
ever, are aware of this law and always have 
been aware of it, and have attempted to co- 
operate with the provisions which apply to 
them to the best of their ability and knowl- 
edge, since all druggists and pharmacists 
have been advised of their responsibility by 

- the various State and national pharmaceuti- 
cal associations. The others, who are not 
druggists or pharmacists, in many instances 
do not belong to any such organizations 
which provide them with this type of 
information. 

To this scrivener it is indeed amazing that 
the American pharmacist and druggist can 
keep his shop or store open from 6:30 or 7:30 
a. m. until 11 p. m. or midnight, be on his 
feet all day long accurately making up his 
prescriptions, some of which mean the dif- 
ference between life and death to his cus- 
tomers, oversee his employees, wait on his 
drug item customers, advise and consult with 
medical practitioners concerning dosages of 
drugs for patients, order his stocks, inter- 

view salespeople and wholesalers, keep up his 

payrolls, withhold his withholding tax and 
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his F. I. C. A., accurately report and pay his 
unemployment insurance contributions, ac- 
curately report and pay his State sales tax, 
pay his mortgages, pay his State income tax, 
pay his Federal income tax, including his 
quarterly estimates, and remember at the 
same time to collect his luxury tax on this 
item and not to collect it on another, al- 
though both are similar in nature, and accu- 
rately report and pay in accordance with 
the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
all while he is attempting to be a good local 
citizen and to pay all of his local taxes and 
at the same time attempt to lead what might 
appear to be a normal life for an American 
man or woman. Yes, it is amazing, but that 
is what he must do or suffer criminal charges 
and/or civil penalties and fines. 

B. The Internal Revenue agent: For the 
Internal Revenue agent it would appear, on 


the first reading of the law, that it would be. 


simple to ascertain the tax which the mer- 
chant should have collected and should have 
remitted to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue. However, in the performance of his 
duties the honest and sincere agent inevi- 
tably encounters situations which he cannot 
resolve either in favor of the Government or 
in favor of the merchant without consider- 
able misgivings. If he arrives at the tax due 
from the expensive cash register tape, he 
still will not be satisfied in his own mind 
that a tax was collected on each and every 
sale. Undoubtedly without checking fur- 
ther he could well have a feeling or suspicion 
that all of the tax was not “rung up”, if col- 
lected, or a feeling or suspicion that the tax 
was neither collected nor “rung up”. The 
only way he can possibly arrive at a conclu- 
sion which would meet the demands of his 
own honesty and of his duty to the Govern- 
ment would be for him to make a complete 
audit of the period in question, usually that 
of 1 year. 

If he decides to make the audit, or if he 
is instructed to do so, he presents himself 
to the druggest and requests the list of tax- 
able items of merchandise which has been 
purchased from cosmetic houses, jewelry 
houses, and other wholesalers or jobbers. 
He is handed an enormous stack of tickets 
and invoices and the agent then retires to 
attempt to determine how many taxable 
items were purchased by the merchant dur- 
ing the year in question. 


No sooner does the agent start going 
through the invoices than he finds that he 
does not know what items should be taxed 
or the amount of tax which should be col- 
lected on each and every item since the 
invoices only show the cost to the druggist 
and not the sales price. The agent does not 
have a list of the taxable items so, rather 
shamefacedly, he must ask the druggist 
which of the items are taxable. He then 
must attempt to determine the sales price 
which the druggist received on the sale of 
each and every item. Then the agent must 
attempt to arrive at how much taxable stock 
the druggist had on his shelves at the begin- 
ning of the period and how much taxable 
stock he had on his shelves at the end of 
the period. Then the agent must attempt 
to guess what the sales of the druggist were 
during the period in question, after deduct- 
ing breakage, pilferage, and unsalable mer- 
chandise which was returned to the whole- 
saler or jobber together with other unsal- 


‘able items that were merely thrown into the 


trash heap or given to the Salvation Army. 

This scrivener has been informed that 
in one particular instance one revenue agent 
quit because of the impossibility of the job 
and another agent was discharged for his 
failure or inability to do the job which he 
felt should be done. Still another agent 


wound up a report and audit on one drug- 
gist, with apologies, since he was approach- 
ing his retirement age and dared not fail 
to make some sort of a report. 
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A typical example of an audit in the 
handwriting of an agent is photostated and 
attached hereto. This computation is a 
masterpiece of guesswork and gross inac- 
curacies but the merchant involved, none- 
theless, was required to and did pay the 
additional tax and penalty indicated thereon. 
He was informed by a local collector that if 
he did not, his bank account, Stock, and store 
would be seized. He was also informed that 
he could not afford to contest the assess- 
ment since it would cost him more in ac- 
counting fees and attorney's fees than the 
amount involved. Needless to say, he paid. 

Another druggist who happened to have an 
opening inventory and a closing inventory 
and who happened to have the expensive 
type of cash register informed the agents, 
who called at his store, of those facts and 
they cleared him without any audit. In 
either instance the agent or agents could not 
be remotely certain as to whether the tax was 
underpaid or overpaid. They were, however, 
fairly certain that they would have had con- 
siderable difficulty with the druggist who had 
the opening inventory, the closing inventory 
and the cash-register tape. This druggist 
also employed accountants at considerable 
expense to “keep him in the clear.” In the 
first example shown, which is represented by 
the agent’s work sheet, the agent, in order 
to arrive at other years, merely multiplied the 
tax by 3 in order to cover a 3-year period. 
No audit of the other years was made and he 
merely guessed that the tax would have been 
the same if he had made an audit. This 
agent had to do something and the druggist 
paid with the theoretical gun in the ribs. 

As an afterthought, the druggist recom- 
puted some of the figures taken off the in- 
voices by the agent. The druggist found 
that the agent, in his confusion and through 
his lack of knowledge, had charged the drug- 
gist with refunds or credits given the druggist 
by the wholesaler and had assessed the drug- 
gist with a tax computed thereon as though 
such refunds or credits had been purchases. 

These instances are cited, not to embarrass 
any revenue agent or deputy collector and 
not to embarrass the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. It is generally considered that most of 
the representatives from the Service are 
honest and sincere and attempt to do a con- 
scientious job to the best of their ability. 

These instances are emphatically cited, 
however, to point out the awkwardness and 
unfairness of this method of collecting the 
luxury taxes. It appears rather unfair to 
impose this type of burden upon certain of 
our small merchants, the numbers of whom 
are few when considering all retail outlets. 
It is also unfair to our revenue agents and 
deputy collectors who have the duty imposed 
upon them to enforce the collection of these 
taxes. Both the druggist and the agent or 
deputy collector consider this type of taxa- 
tion an impractical nuisance and both admit 
that the Government is not receiving the 
revenue to which it should be entitled. Both 
admit that the amount of taxes which the 
Government is collecting unnecessarily leaves 
behind it considerable ill temper, displeas- 
ure, and amazement over the fact that our 
American Government cannot devise a more 
workable system for the collection of the 
luxury taxes. Instinctively both the mer- 
chants involved and the deputy collector or 
agents realize that the hardship and confu- 
sion arising out of the collection and admin- 
istration of the retail sales excise tax is dis- 
proportionate to the amount of tax collected. 
They conclude that the tax should be abol- 
ished or that a more efficient means of col- 
lection and administration should be 
devised. 

CONCLUSION 


This brief is not dedicated to the propo- 
sition that the luxury taxes should be abol- 
ished. We make no contention here that 
there is no need for the proceeds from the 
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collections of the luxury taxes, since such 
determination should be advanced and made 
only by those who have a more intimate 
knowledge of the needs of our Government. 
We do not represent that we have such 
knowledge and we must assume that there 
is a need for taxes on items which have been 
found by act of Congress to be luxuries. 
Neither do we propose to argue that this 
item is a luxury and that item is not, even 
though we feel that perhaps a tax on a 
salesman’s sample and display case, which 
is a necessary part of the salesman’s equip- 
ment with which he earns his living, is as 
fair as a tax on a beach bag. It also appears 
rather incongruous to find that Sen-Sen 
is taxable but Life Savers and gum are not. 
We only mention these examples to point 
out the fact that the present retail sales ex- 
cise tax is full of inequities and confusion. 

It is our purpose, however, to suggest and 
to respectfully urge a change in the admin- 
istration and method of collection of thi& 
very awkward tax. The reasons which we 
cite to support our position have been cov- 
ered above to some extent. Obviously, the 
above discussion does not attempt to cover 
all of the inequitable situations which have 
and will arise under the present law. 


We propose and suggest that the excise 
tax on luxury items be removed from the 
retailers and that they be placed on the 
manufacturer at the manufacturer's level. 
This suggestion, of course, is not new since 
by far the greater amount of taxable items 
and taxes collected thereon are received from 
the proceeds of a tax upon the sale of articles 
and items by the manufacturer, producer or 
importer, at the manufacturer's level. 

We find that a tax at the manufacturer's, 
producer’s, and importer’s level is collected 
on the following items: Automobiles; tires 
and tubes; gasoline; lubricating oil; house- 
hold type refrigerators; household type 
quick freezers; combinations of household 
refrigerators and deep freeze units; air con- 
ditioning units; electric, gas, or oil water 
heaters; electric flatirons; electric air heat- 
ers (not including furnaces); electric im- 
mersion heaters; electric blankets, sheets, 
and spreads; electric, gas, or oil appliances 
of the type used for cooking, warming, or 
keeping warm food or beverages for con- 
sumption on the premises; electric mixers, 
whippers, and juicers; electric belt-driven 
fans; electric exhaust blowers; electric or 
gas clothes driers; electric door chimes; elec- 
tric dehumidifiers; electric dishwashers; 
electric floor polishers and waxers; electric 
food choppers and grinders; electric hedge 
trimmers; electric ice cream freezers; elec- 
tric mangles; electric pants pressers; elec- 
tric garbage disposal units; power lawn 
mowers; badminton nets, rackets and racket 
frames (measuring 22 inches overall or more 
in length), racket string, shuttlecocks, and 
standards; billiard and pool tables (measur- 
ing 45 inches overall or more in length) 
and balls and cues for such tables; bowling 
balls and pins; clay pigeons and traps for 
throwing clay pigeons; cricket balls and 
bats; croquet balls and mallets; curling 
stones; deck tennis rings, nets and posts; 
fishing rods, creels, reels, and artificial lures, 
baits and flies; computing machines; coin 
counters; dictographs; dictating machines; 
dictating machine, record shaving machines; 
duplicating machines; embossing machines; 
envelope opening machines; erasing ma- 
chines; folding machines; fanfold machines; 
fare registers and boxes; listing machines; 
line-a-time and similar machines; mail- 
ing machines; multigraph machines, type- 
setting machines and type justifying ma- 
chines; numbering machines; golf bags 
(measuring 26 inches or more in length) 
balls and clubs (measuring 30 inches or 
more in length); lacrosse balls and sticks; 
polo balls and mallets; skis, ski poles, snow- 
shoes, and snow toboggans and sleds 
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(measuring mor than 60 inches overall in 
length); squash balls, rackets, and racket 
frames (measuring 22 inches overall or more 
in length), and racket string; table tennis 
tables, balls, net, and paddles; tennis balls, 
nets, rackets, and frames (measuring 22 
inches overall or more in length) and rac- 
ket string; radio receiving sets; automobile 
radio receiving sets; television receiving 
sets; automobile television receiving sets; 
phonographs; combinations of any of the 
foregoing; radio and television components; 
phonograph records; cameras; camera lens; 
unexposed photographic film in rolls (in- 
cluding motion picture film); electric mo- 
tion or still picture projectors of the house- 
hold type; pistols; revolvers; firearms (other 
than pistols and revolvers); shells, and car- 
tridges; adding machines; addressing ma- 
chines; autographic registers; bank proof 
machines; billing machines; cigarette, cigar, 
and pipe lighters; mechanical pencils, 
fountain pens and ball point pens; book- 
keeping machines; calculating machines; 
card punch machines; cash registers; change 
making machines; check writing, signing, 
canceling, perforating, cutting, and dating 
machines and other check protector ma- 
chine devices; portable paper fastening ma- 
chines; payroll machines; pencil sharpen- 
ers; postal permit mailing machines; punch 
card machines; sorting machines; stencil 
cutting machines; shorthand writing ma- 
chines; sealing machines; tabulating ma- 
chines; ticket counting machines; ticket is- 
suing machines; typewriters; transcribing 
machines; time recording devices; combi- 
nations of any of the foregoing. 

And possibly last, but definitely not the 
least, there is a tax of 2 cents per thousand 
matches upon the sale by the manufacturer, 
producer, and importer of matches, except 
that in the case of fancy wooden matches 
the tax is 514 cents per thousand matches. 

It may be contended that there would 
be great difficulty in collecting luxury tax 
through the manufacturer,-of hair oils and 
hairdressings and toilet powders. It might 
be contended that there would be great diffi- 
culty in collecting luxury tax on watches 
and clocks. However, we cannot believe that 
there would be any more difficulty in collect- 
ing a tax on such luxury items than there 
is at the present time in collecting a tax on 
an electric blanket, at the manufacturer's 
level. It is obvious that the matter of po- 
licing the collection and reporting of taxes 
at the maufacturer’s, producer’s, or import- 
er’s level would place a much smaller burden 
on our Internal Revenue Service. At the 
present time our Kansas collector of internal 
revenue has in excess of 800 druggists and 
pharmacists establishments to police. We 
do not attempt to calculate the number 
of hardware stores, beauty parlors, barber- 
shops, and sundries stores which should be 
policed and audited by our Kansas Internal 
Revenue Service. It is obvious that to do so 
conscientiously would be an impossible job 
requiring a tremendous number of internal 
revenue deputy collectors and agents. 

On the other hand a tax at the level of 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer is 
now being fairly well policed by the Internal 
Revenue Service throughout the country. 
We do not feel that a substitution of the 
present retailer's excise tax for a tax at the 
manufacturer's level would increase the 
number of agents but it would, in all like- 
lihood, decrease the present staffs or, at least, 
it would free these overworked men for more 
important duties. 

We do not contend that our motives in 
urging a change of the tax from the retailer’s 
level to the manufacturer’s level is done 
solely for the benefit of the Internal Revenue 
Service, even though this would be a natu- 
ral result. Quite the contrary. 

We do contend that the retailer, the pub- 
lic, the revenue agents and collectors, and 
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the United States Treasury all would benefit. 
To the druggist and pharmacist for whom we 
speak it would result in a reduction of the 
hours which he must spend in collecting 
the tax, accounting for the tax, in instruct- 
ing his employees as to the intricacies of the 
code, and in the number of hours which he 
would spend with deputy collectors going 
over his accounts and in attempting to con- 
vince the collector of his honesty. It would 
eliminate one of the many nuisance duties 
that the pharmacist and druggist must per- 
form both for the Federal Government and 
the State government. It would eliminate 
the hours of worry which he spends in won- 
dering whether or not his employees have col- 
lected and accounted for the tax. It would 
eliminate the hours of worry and nervous 
tension he undergoes duriag an audit by a 
deputy collector or while awaiting a threat- 
ened audit. 

As has been stated it most cetainly would 
reduce the number of hours and days that 
a deputy collector would spend if he could 
check and audit the source of supply instead 
of being required to check the prints of dis- 
tribution. It most certainly would result in 
a greater amount of tax being paid to the 
United States Treasury, if the tax were col- 
lected from businesses and institutions large 
enough to bear the burden and cost of the 
extra accounting which would be required. 

It might be argued that a 10-percent tax 
at the manufacturer's level would not pro- 
duce sufficient revenue. If all the taxes due 
now were being collected under the present 
system, possibly this would be true. Assum- 
ing, however, that all of the taxes now are 
being collected under the present system, 
the same total net tax could be collected 
at the manufacturer's level, if, in most in- 
stances the tax were increased to a 5 percent 
at the manufacturer’s level, making the tax 
15 percent. For example, let us assume that 
a present item is sold by the manufacturer 
at $1 to the retailer, that the retailer sells 
the item at retail for a 50-percent markup 
or a total sales price of $1.50. Under the 
present law, to the sales price of $1.50, the 
retailer adds a 10-percent tax of 15 cents, 
making the total cost to the customer the 
sum of $1.65. Instead of this system, let us 
apply a 15-percent tax at the manufacturer's 
level. Fifteen percent of the $1 cost to the 
retailer would be 15 cents and the retailer 
would compute his profit of the 50-percent 
markup on the actual cost of the item, that 
is, $1, making a total of $1.50 which, with 
the 15-cent tax item added thereto, would 
result in a total cost to the customer of $1.65. 

It might be argued by the opponents of 
our suggestion that it would be unworkable 
and that the public would suffer, but we 
offer in rebuttal to such argument, the evi- 
dence which is borne out by the present list 
of items which currently are taxed at the 
manufacturer's level. This list, as is obvi- 
ous, is many, many times as long as the list 
of items taxable at the retail sales level. 
The method of taxation at the manufac- 
turer’s level has worked with a much greater 
efficiency than the method of taxation at 
the retail sales level and a greater percentage 
of the tax due has been received by our 
Treasury. 

We, therefore, most sincerely urge that the 
retailers’ excise taxes be repealed and that 
a manufacturers’ tax be enacted without 
delay. 

It would be a most welcome relief to 
thousands of harassed retailers throughout 
the country. It would result in increased 
sales by manufacturers since many items are 
not being handled by the retailers on account 
of the nuisance of the retailers’ excise tax on 
those items. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KANSAS PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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Schedule of computation of retailers’ excise tar, 1953 


TER) DEINE, DUET wicitenen x cunangeenrcededeeene=sse 
Total taxable purchases (converted to 20 percent basis) - - 


Percentage of purchases of taxable items, 2.95766 


Opening inventory, all items............----------------- 
EN EE TEIDONT,, OE TIO iccnicinquinceddustacndsoeswoun 


A gh lp Shea i anemia eid tn wn lb ens scsi Papin $3, 086. 42 


$104, 353. 41 


$23 412 2. 40 
26, 359. 7a 


2, 947. 32 
87.14 





RE OL ND I sone ce ctinmanneseenansanecnseachocsscemaesn~eecssceccunee EE er 3, 086. 42 
es I a aaaecitelaneriasanenteedintenhiata se saranda icin Waren adda cireatnilinw el ents ees aininiewes tsa intimin 87.14 
ee one Sek atic mvinino nen eeecctednawaapencsbsencnoncecieshodcoou’ 2, 999. 28 
i Se Cn I NG iia Ce ited eee ae wacednbewiacinnpachsseesnusteiiacncupcheerncsecelasdaie 299. 00 
See NIE III RU ohn cio ndrn as dee knenihnncwewann ences asndaw momebemin 2, 700. 2 
Markup, 50 percent (based on 33}3-percent discount) factor...-.-..--- SW ta het osetie sasa <sias gt alban ud henaioas 1. 30 
ne A WE Oi elite wa ntnennccsb nietanannsemaccesaniacésnpenasasaumatem 4, 050. 2 
Se ey Be PI Sir ING asin So tas cee een ncc esa sdh gn cacs spew nsccdonncceenacubanabanides 81. a1 
I RT IN evden ae ae wo bate kde weshe pn cenke ah sede swcenssacawusendecahengend 3, 969. 7 
a ee aa ae ss Ba aia pe hdres nd liad idniasensecnssntticcctecapamen 299. 00 
a a nice cates Mo nnins ain ie baae wenn aa mapeekocdaemeal 4, 268. 27 
Tax due on sales to which tax is added, 75 percent ($4,268.270.75X0.20) _ _- Jigen haan tag ia at ss 640. 24 
Tax due on sales made, tax included in price, 25 percent ($4,268. 27 PAO IGT = a cc ccc dawmntadiiecininntin 177. 84 
OT NO hd dhe cela anh ipo de We aiininkioa min tienes Tysbasnales wai avin gin wen Se Na 818. 08 
Oe er aaa hrs hit ar ncn ans an fone cena in Sec e bea pesenasesccsceeccessmcaameunel eT 387. 35 
3 nub nina ener ac igscnncnendpsscoenadnntccnsee 9 asta 430. 73 
Cand OF ea FOE Car BN ko anion nn oe sei sess knees . $101, 496. 09 
ee Ce Oe 20 Io didn nacnehe eekoktensnncenakag san bdutbyesescoscepesdue® 818. 08 
Computation of tax, other years: : 
1952: Tax due 
Cost of sales ($110,775.85<0.00806796) ...............-..-.-....:-s- Se pigtes sical ential $293. 51 
sort cai rac nes Gere oe do atindib aetna e aden i wtdnnacwecescossumnpanacananen 352. 57 
SE GHEE CI okie he ca ecm mdes oan cena dasens Ankaetndns dda mecdsdssuatadushae a 540. 94 
1953: Tz due 
Ca iE ee GE ar PC eo Snide mii See ted i nsndse esp secceueds $926.15 
TE, Pee Sora aan cane eabasinkscs Ss hie n tae ns eeaeepaeasseUspandnedonencundieeesedes 246. 40 
A OR i oe dns claude nabslicacedsnecbannwninanscaghane dggenébees 579. 75 
nN UI IR ON ae ce akin el aan nme memnnndsienntanewneceaneeen 1, 551. 42 
Penalty (ad valorem penalty applies to the amount of deficiency or additional tax which is applic able 
to the periods for which returns were filed delinquent) --.--.-----.----------------------------------- 53. 35 
1, 604. 77 


Total additional tax and penalty.......-.---------- 





Statement Re Encouraging the Construc- 
tion of Passenger Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, when we 
last met on Thursday, May 31, I intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 11554) to amend cer- 
tain provisions of title XI of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
facilitate private financing of passenger 
vessels in the interest of national de- 
fense, and for other purposes. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and 
all major maritime legislation subse- 
quently enacted, has recognized the vital 
importance of passenger ships in the 
American merchant marine. 

We have been repeatedly advised by 
our highest defense authorities that, be- 
cause of its potential for troop trans- 
port, the national security demands an 
adequate modern passenger shjp com- 
ponent in our active oceangoing mer- 
chant fleet. Such ships are expensive, 
complicated, and take a long time to 
create by either new construction or 
conversion. Yet, they are needed im- 
mediately in the event of emergency. 

Only three new passenger ships have 
found their way into the privately owned 
merchant marine since World War II. 
Fortunately, today, with an upsurge of 


consiciousness of the necessity for re- 
placement of our merchant fieet, we are 
assured of the new construction of sev- 
eral modern passenger vessels as replace- 
ments in existing services. Even so, the 
introduction of these fine, more ad- 
vanced and larger vessels will still leave 
us seriously deficient in the passenger 
carrying category. 

I have just been advised, within the 
past 2 weeks, that from the standpoint 
of initial mobilization requirements, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff estimate that there 
is, today, a deficiency of 15 large pas- 
senger vessels in the active merchant 
marine. 

This situation prevails at a time when 
passenger travel by ship is increasing, 
but in the important passenger trade be- 
tween the United States and the tourist 
mecca of northern Europe, American 
passenger ships in 1954 were carrying 
only about 18 percent of the waterborne 
traffic. Today the percentage is un- 
doubtedly even less, in view of the new 
foreign ships which have entered the 
service. 

There are only two American flag pas- 
senger ships in the North Atlantic serv- 
ice and one of them is becoming obsolete. 
Forty-one foreign passenger vessels are 
now taking the bulk of this business. 

With higher incomes creating an ex- 
panding market for homes, durable 
goods, and many items once considered 
luxuries or nonessentials, have come new 
opportunities and new demands for 
travel. Within the past week I have 
read that 2 million Americans will visit 
Europe this year. And rehabilitation of 
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European economies is making it pos- 
sible for our friends across the Atlantic 
to.visit the United States in increasing 
numbers. Yet this country, providing 
most of the travelers, has no transatlan- 
tic passenger ships to compete for the 
growing one-class tourist trade. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 pro- 
vided for direct Government financing 
to aid in building up our merchant fleet 
on essential trade routes. Within the 
past several years this authority has 
been implemented by additional author- 
ity aimed at providing for private fi- 
nancing of merchant marine operations. 
It was the goal of the sponsors of this 
legislation that the Government be re- 
lieved of the necessity for requesting ap- 


‘propriations for the direct financing of 


necessary shipping projects and that the 
greatest possible participation therein 
be made available and distributed to 
private interests. This law, which is title 
Xi of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
provides for 90 percent Government 
guaranty of ship mortgages on 75 per- 
cent of the cost of a new vessel. How- 
ever, all testimony on the legislation 
bore out the unlikelihood of securing 
the use of private investment funds in 
new ventures involving special-purpose 
vessels unless the Government would in- 
sure 100 percent, of the loan covered by 
the mortgage. Accordingly, as an in- 
centive for needed new construction the 
law provides for full Government mort- 
gage insurance on loans for the construc- 
tion of special-purpose vessels. What- 
ever the reasons may be the term “‘spe- 
cial purpose” has been construed as not 
covering passenger vessels, despite their 
limited purpose and despite their special 
adaptability for immediate military use 
in time of emergency. 

The bill I have introduced, H. R. 11554, 
would place passenger vessels in a posi- 
tion to receive the same Government 
guaranty of privately financed con- 
struction as other special-purpose ves- 
sels. Existing provision for 100 percent 
Government financing will still be avail- 
ableas an alternative to the attraction of 
private capital. 

It is too soon to tell just how success- 
ful Government-insured private financ- 
ing is in comparison with direct Govern- 
ment financing which has been responsi- 
ble for the present strength of our mer- 
chant marine. One thing has become 
clear, however. That is that the ex- 
tremely specialized nature of passenger 
ships, the long period of construction, 
and their great cost is clearly a deter- 
rent to attracting the use of private 
funds without the maximum of Govern- 
ment guaranty. 

There is at least one well-qualified op- 
erator ready, able, and willing to initiate 
a new type of passenger service on an 
essential trade route in the North Atlan- 
tic not now served by an American-flag 
operator, whose plans may be frustrated 
if the Government is unable to partici- 
pate in the venture to the extent of in- 
suring his mortgage over the long pull, 
and for reasons of policy is unwilling to 
provide direct Government mortgage 
aid. 

There are indications of other passen- 
ger services which could be expanded or 
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initiated under private financing meth- 
ods if the special problems of the pas- 
senger trades were recognized by accord- 
ing the same degree of Government in- 
surance as is provided in the case of 
other special-purpose vessels. 

Despite the present demands for 
transocean passenger accommodations, 
it is unreasonable to expect that private 
investment sources should make avail- 
able its funds in great amount for long 
periods of time and also assume a heavy 
portion of unsecured risk on a national 
asset such as a modern version of the 
great steamship United States. The de- 
velopment of atomic energy and other 
advanced ideas in ship propulsion and 
design make understandable the reluct- 
ance of private interests, such as insur- 
ance companies, to enter upon exten- 
sive long-term commitments in an in- 
dustry which has traditionally been one 
of feast and famine. 

Yet the Government’s stake and its 
need is both real and immediate as long 
as deficiencies in our mobilization base 
exist. 


Unions Need Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
San Francisco Examiner of May 24, 1956, 
contains a very pertinent article on po- 
litical contributions by E. F. Tompkins. 
It hits the mark so well I am submitting 
it for the Recorp under unanimous con- 
sent previously granted: 

Po.uiTicaL CONTRIBUTIONS: UNIons NEED 

RESTRICTIONS 


David Dubinsky—one of the best respected 
and also one of the most political minded 
trades union leaders in the country—has 
made a vigorous defense of laborism in poli- 
tics. 

Dubinsky was speaking for his own organ- 
ization, the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. That union is itself in the 
forefront of political activity. It is one of 
the proprietors of New York’s socialistic 
Liberal Party. Its position in election cam- 
paigns is neither nonpartisan nor bipartisan. 
At its Atlantic City convention, Dubinsky 
indicated that this year the union—and its 
captive party—would again support Demo- 
crats. 

Dubinsky asserted a reason for speaking 
out. He said he was answering critics of 
trade union politics who have been “com- 
piaining about labor’s efforts.” 

The efforts lie mainly in donating union 
funds to the campaign chests of favored can- 
didates. The obvious motive is to influence 
or dictate the performances of successful 
aspirants to public office. This is an antique 
custom, once practiced by corrupt corpora- 
tions, and is one of the techniques for buy- 
ing an election. The practice, if long toler- 
ated, can only destroy the integrity of leg- 
islatures and debase the morale of elected 
public executives. 

Dubinsky’s union will continue the prac- 
tice. Its convention approved a drive to in- 
duce, or compel?, the entire membership to 
make voluntary contributions through a 
political action coterie for use in the 1956 
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campaigns. At $1 a head, the ILGWU with 
445,000 members, could raise nearly half a 
million dollars. Moreover, the ILGWU is a 
component of the AFL-CIO. If the Meany- 
Reuther organization collaborates fully, the 
potential is $15 million for 1 year. 

The implied threat in this situation daunts 
many politicians. They assert that a labor 
vote accompanies every prospective labor dol- 
lar, a fallacy that was dramatically blasted 
by the late Senator Taft in 1950. For the 
actual truth is that labor union bosses dis- 
pense labor union campaign funds but not 
the ballots of labor union members. 

Dubinsky defended his thesis sophistically. 
He said labor contributions to the 1956 cam- 
paign funds would be tiny alongside the 
huge amounts put up by wealthy corporation 
officers and stockholders. The facts are (1) 
the laws forbid corporations to make political 
contributions from their treasuries, although 
labor unior bosses do this very thing; (2) 
corporations do not assess their stockhold- 
ers for political purposes, as labor bosses 
asses their union members. 

The inevitable consequence of Dubinsky- 
ism in politics will surely, and rightly, be the 
extension of the Corrupt Practices Acts by 
Congress and the State legislatures to cover 
unions and labor bosses, as well as corpora- 
tions. 


Legislators’ Jobs Are No Snaps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, in a State 
famous for journalistic enterprise, few 
columns of news comment and inter- 
pretation are more popular than “The 
Hoosier Day,” authored by the veteran 
newsman, Frank A. White. Mr. White’s 
article have won front page assignment 
as a regular feature in dozens of daily 
and weekly papers of Indiana. I am 
happy to insert in the Recorp one of 
his efforts which will be especially ap- 
preciated by most of us on Capitol Hill. 
It follows: 

Many Hoosiers, including schoolchildren, 
are surprised on visiting Washington to find 
so few Senators or House Members in the 
Chambers at any given session. 

The last time we visited Congress, fewer 
than 15 Senators and not more than one- 
fourth of the House Members were on the 
floor. About the only time the 96 Senators 
and 435 Congressmen are in the Chambers 
is when there is a rollcall vote. 

Such a circumstance increases a popular 
conception that a Congressman has a snap 
job, excitement of living in Washington, with 
good pay at the same time. What are the 
facts? 

The load of responsibility placed on a 
Member of Congress is tremendous. A Con- 
gressman's duties have been described as an 
iceberg, with most of it under the surface. 
Actual presence in House and Senate ses- 
sions are but one of the many things a Con- 
gressman has to do. 

A Congressman receives a salary hardly 
comparable to an executive of our smaller 
industries. Training and ability would be 
equal. A Congressman must maintain a 
residence in Washington and a home in his 
district. He has to travel back and forth, 
stand expenses of campaigning and election. 
Much of the glitter of Washington vanishes 
in the sultry summer months when the place 
is overrun with millions of visitors. 


June 5 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS TAK’ MUCH OF TIME 


The Commerce-Clearing House, a national 
reporting service, pointed out that at the 
end of the first 15 months of the 83d Con- 
gress there had been introduced 8,679 bills 
in the House. Already the present session 
has seen 10,330 bills introduced in the House 
and 3,547 in the Senate. A flock of joint 
resolutions have been introduced and there 
have been 224 rolicall votes in the House and 
Senate this time. The President has ap- 
proved 460 public bills. 

Business before Congress grows in vol- 
ume and complexity. All Members serve on 
committees. 

Not infrequently, a single committee of 
House or Senate of Congress will have over 
100 bills before it. Hearings must be con- 
ducted. A Congressman cannot just draw 
from his wisdom to vote the will of his peo- 
ple. An immense amount of research must 
be done for a Congressman to do a con- 
scientious job in voting. Our Congressmen, 
regardless of their political affiliation, have 
a tough job and deserve our understanding 
and support. 


To Promote Civilian Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herein an address delivered 
by Cadet ist Lt. Joyce Kerley, of Bir- 
mingham, Mich., from my congressional 
district. 

The language and construction of the 
address are especially well done. Miss 
Kerley deserves a great deal of credit for 
this demonstration of her ability and 
finesse in expressing her views on this 
most worthwhile subject; namely, To 
Promote Civilian Aviation. Miss Ker- 
leys’ address follows: 

ADDRESS OF CADET Ist LT. Joyce KERLEY, OF 
BIRMINGHAM, MICH., BEFORE THE 1956 CIVIL 
Am PATROL CONGRESSIONAL DINNER, HOTEL 
STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1956 


“To promote civilian aviation” that’s the 
purpose of the Civil Air Patrol. ‘To promote 
civilian aviation.” It doesn’t take very long 
to say, does it? Yet those few words cover 
a lot of territory. 

First of all, aviation needs leaders. The 
cadet program operated on the premise that 
each and every person has certain qualities 
of leadership which can be developed. Good 
leaders aren't just born. They're made 
through proper training. The idea really 
works. When I first joined CAP, I was very 
shy and terrified of people. Last year I was 
awarded what to me is the highest leader- 
ship position a cadet can earn. I was made 
commanding officer of my squadron and CAP 
had accomplished a pretty big project in 
leadership. 


Aviation needs people who can adjust to 
new situations, people who will feel at home 
with a growing field in a changing world. 
As a cadet, I have taken party in displays, 
State fairs, model airplane contests, news- 
papers, squadron missions, SARCAP’s and a 
dozen other activities. Certainly this is di- 
versification, but aviation needs more. It 
needs people who can get along with each 
other, not only those who share the same 
background and customs, but everybody 
working toward a better world. 
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To increase understanding among coun- 
tries each year CAP sponsors an interna- 
tional exchange program. Our squadron has 
always been among those chosen to enter- 
tain the cadets from other countries who 
visit Michigan and it’s surprising how little 
we really know about people in other coun- 
tries and how much we learn from each 
exchange. 

I saw a similar principle working at cadet 
summer encampments. There cadets of all 
races, religions, and social standings are 
throw together and told “You've got to drill 
together, study together, and live together 
for 2 weeks. Get busy. You have 1 hour to 
clean this barracks for a white glove inspec- 
tion.” In situations like this it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether the girl helping you clean dust 
from the rafters has a different color skin, 
or goes to a different church. I know she’s 
a cadet and she’s working for the same things 
I am; that’s all that really matters. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if all the preju- 
dice and misunderstanding in the world 
could be ironed out and erased as easily as 
it is in the cadet program? 

Last, but not least, aviation needs people 
who are interested in—aviation. 

Before I’d been in CAP very long I decided 
if I was going to stay in the cadet program 
I'd better learn all about airplanes. All 
about airplanes. What an impossible 
dream. As I started my studies in a squad- 
ron engineering class it appeared that there 
was a lot more to airplanes than I’d antici- 
pated. Each little bolt, every rivet is de- 
signed specially to do a special job. The 
whole thing is assembled, and lo and be- 
hold—it flies. (Sometimes it flies.) The 
fields of aviation are so entwined that I was 
soon delving into navigation, meteorology, 
ATC and a dozen other things, I’d never 
known existed. I even elected a course in 
physics at school. Before long I passed my 
proficiency test, which among other things, 
enables me to join the Air Force as an air- 
man third-class and I’d even won a flight 
scholarship which paid for my first 10 hours 
of dual flight time, and introduced me to a 
whole new world in aviation. 

The more I participated in CAP activities 
the more I realize that we are living in an 
air age. 

At the very least being a Civil Air Patrol 
cadet has increased the knowledge and un- 
derstanding I need to participate in this 
age. If I read in a newspaper that a jet air- 
plane is installed with an afterburner, I 
know what they are talking about. If my 
brother writes home from camp that his DI 
made him march 20 miles in an afternoon, 
I know what it feels like; I’ve marched 20 
miles. If I hear stories about strange people 
across the ocean, I know they’re not really 
strange, but people like me. 

CAP has given me much more than ma- 
terial things. It has given me confidence in 
myself, a better understanding of the world 
and the people who live init. It has taught 
me the miracle of flight and provided me 
the thrill of meeting new people, seeing new 
places, and doing new things. In a sense 
it has made me a pilot, a traveler, a debater 
and a journalist. To sum it all up, CAP 
has made me a better person, and therefore, 
a better citizen. 


The Late William T. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep feeling of loss and a great sorrow 
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that I join with my colleagues in saying 
a word as a last farewell in memory of 
our departed good friend, Witt1uM T. 
GRANAHAN. 

“BILL,” as he was affectionately known 
to many of us, will never walk this way 
again—yet once he walked among us a 
smiling and kindly man who radiated 
by his mere presence a warmth of affec- 
tion and friendliness. 

“BILL” was a good man—for he was 
dedicated to all the things that are good. 
And, he was a fine man because he did 
those things which are fine. 

Though he was small of physical stat- 
ure, BILL was possessed of a greatness 
because of his dedication to his fellow- 
man. As a servant of the people he 
knew well the meaning of service and 
he gave of himself unselfishly and de- 
votedly to his country’s good. He shall 
always be remembered for these things 
and those whom he has left behind shall 
be grateful to his name. 

I know that as a friend and colleague, 
I shall miss him and his kind face in 
these cherished Halls. His friends and 
those whom he served will also miss him. 
But, there is consolation in the thought 
that his good works will carry on. 

To his family and to those dearly be- 
loved to Britt, I extend my sincerest and 
deepest sympathy in this hour of their 
great loss. 


Civil Servant From 18th Texas District 
Awarded for Outstanding Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today the Department of Agriculture is 
presenting awards for superior service 
to those employees of the Department 
who have made outstanding achieve- 
ments in their roles as public servants. 
It is with a great measure of pride that 
I am able to announce that one of these 
awards is being given to Miss Nettie 
Sims, of Clarendon, Tex., in the 18th 
District of Texas, an employee in the 
county office of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration in Texas. 

Miss Sims is being presented with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture superior service award for “her un- 
usual efficiency and dependability in 
conducting the duties of a county office 
clerk so that borrowers are given 
prompt, courteous service.” 

Mr. Speaker, in paying tribute to Miss 
Sims I would like to pay tribute to that 
great army of hardworking, conscien- 
tious, able Federal employees who carry 
on the work of Government and deal 
directly with the people. I have always 
been very firm in the belief that the 
people are entitled to every proper con- 
sideration and courtesy when doing 
business with any Government office 
and, for the most part, employees in the 
Federal service strive to give that kind 
of service. I am glad that the highest 
award for such service goes to one of 
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these workers in the district I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress. I 
congratulate Miss Sims in being thus 
recognized, and I am sure her achieve- 
ment will be a great inspiration to all 
Federal employees to strive ever to do a 
better job for the people whom it is 
their duty to serve. 


Nicholas H. Dosker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, at the recent annual conference: 
of housing and redevelopment officials 
held at Cleveland resolutions were passed 
honoring a public housing official of 
Louisville, Ky., Nicholas H. Dosker. 

Because of the outstanding service 
rendered in the field of public housing by 
Mr. Dosker, I believe it is appropriate 
to include those resolutions in this REc- 
orD, as follows: 

Whereas persistence is one of man’s most 
admirable traits when properly directed; 
and 

Whereas too often the innermost thoughts 
we have about our friends are never expressed 
in words until the Shock of their passing 
recalls them all at once; and 

Whereas the members of NAHRO could 
never be more sincerely appreciative and 
genuinely grateful for the ceaseless efforts 
of a fellow member and friend in their be- 
half; and 

Whereas that friend, Nicholas H. Dosker, 
administrator of the Louisville Municipal 
Housing Commission and chairman of 
NAHRO’s retirement plan committee, has 
devoted about 15 years of untiring efforts and 
hard work to obtaining and assuring prac- 
tical retirement benefits for the employees of 
local housing authorities; and 

Whereas that untiring effort and hard work 
began with the laborious detailed collection 
of actuarial data that was a prerequisite for 
achievement of the goal he had set; and 

Whereas local authorities, because of their 
peculiar governmental structure, were not 
able to place their employees under civil 
service or other local plans making provision 
for retirement; and therefore, needed to dis- 
cover a group-type of plan that could offer 
realistic retirement benefits; and the search 
for which, Nicholas Dosker almost single- 
handedly undertook by investigating plans 
of innumerable insurance companies 
throughout the United States; and 

Whereas largely through Nicholas Dosker’s 
efforts, a retirement plan for employees of 
local housing authorities was developed with 
the National Health and Welfare Association; 
and 

Whereas Nicholas Dosker also was instru- 
mental in the development of an official 
policy of the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority regarding retirement benefits for 
local housing authority employees, which he 
thereafter promulgated among local au- 
thorities in getting many of them started on 
such plans; and 

Whereas at the stage where the social- 
security law finally was amended to provide 
that local housing authority employees 
could qualify for social security, the word- 
ing of that amendment was such that local 
housing authority employees under a private 
retirement plan were disqualified from being 
covered under socia) security; and s0 
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Nicholas Dosker promptly took the matter 
up in the Federal courts; and 

Whereas although the court action, which 
was in process for several years, was not suc- 
cessful, the persistent and faithful devotion 
to the goal Nicholas Dosker had set for him- 
self and his professional organization paid 
off last year when the social-security law was 
again amended, this time making it possible 
for local housing authority employees to be 
fully covered by both social security and pri- 
vate retirement plans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials in convention assembled do 
hereby record their individual and collective 
thanks to Nicholas H. Dosker, fellow member 
and friend, for the security he has brought 
into their lives through his persistent and 
ultimately successful battle to make it pos- 
sible for each local housing authority in the 
country to have a realistic and forward-look- 
ing retirement plan for its employees; and 
be it further 

Resoived, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Nicholas H. Dosker and to the board of 
commissioners of the Louisville Municipal 
Housing Commission. 


Revitalization of the United States 
Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
Mr. E. L. Schimmel, vice president of 
Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, Ill., who of- 
fers challenging suggestions for the 
revitalization of the United States Air 
Force: 

Be. & Howe. Co., 
Chicago, May 17, 1956. 
The Honorable Marcuerire Stirr CHURCH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. Cuurcn: I take the liberty 
to draw your attention to an article published 
in the May issue of the Reader’s Digest, 
which I am enclosing. 

As a businessman, it strikes me how in- 
adequate and antiquated is the policy of the 
United States Air Force in connection with 
its wages. If we in our company would 
train young executives or technicians for 
more responsible jobs but deny them any 
appreciable incentive, such as increase in 
pay, fringe benefits, bonus and promotion, 
both in title and responsibility, we simply 
would not be able to keep them. 

In my opinion, the United States Air 
Force could do one of several things: 

1. Review its nomenclature of ranks and 
add special ranks for technicians with ade- 
quate pay comparable to industry. The 
wages could be somewhat lower in view of 
the security offered by the United States Air 
Force. 

2. Make promotion from one rank to the 
next dependent on merit—not seniority nor 
time lapse between one promotion and the 
other. 

3. Reduce expenses by cutting out the 
waste of time and men now part of the sched- 
ules of the United States Air Force. 

4. Hire a management expert for each of 
the airbases to streamline the administration 
and cut out waste. 
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I am by no means familiar with the prob- 
lem, but I feel that the renewal of 80 per- 
cent of the technicians in the Air Force 
every 4 years by greenhorns who have to 
learn everything from scratch would cer- 
tainly bankrupt any commercial organiza- 
tion and cannot fail to do the same thing to 
the United States Air Force. 

Our defense in the air is vital to the United 
States and we should take it seriously. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. L. ScHIMMEL, 


Vice President. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, the foreign 
aid bill, H. R. 11356, authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $3,563,475,000 for foreign 
aid during the next fiscal year is unac- 
ceptable to me and I believe it should be 
recommitted to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs for further study and fur- 
ther reduction in the total amount of 
authorizations. I am aware that the 
committee has recommended $1,109,000,- 
000 less than was requested by President 
Eisenhower, and for this I wish to con- 
gratulate and commend them. Never- 
theless, I believe the whole question of 
foreign aid should be further reexamined 
and reconsidered in the light of present- 
day world situations and conditions. 
Changing world conditions make it obvi- 
ous that policies and practices that may 
have been justified in 1948 or 1950, or 
even later, are no longer sound argu- 
ments for foreign aid in 1957. 

It is a well-known fact that today 
many of the so-called NATO countries 
are presently enjoying very substantial 
economic prosperity. 

Most of these countries have declined 
to comply with their military commit- 
ments for the defense of Western Europe. 
Under these conditions why should we 
continue foreign military assistance to 
those countries who are no longer will- 
ing to spend money for their own pro- 
tection? Greece, Turkey, and Iran have 
continued to show an interest in national 
defense and probably deserve the $170 
million defense support allotted to them. 

How an anyone defend the proposition 
to give Tito, of Yugoslavia, $30 million 
for defense support? Only last Satur- 
day Tito is reported to have said in Mos- 
cow, “Never again will our two countries 
be divided.” He was speaking of Russia 
and Yugoslavia; and all prudent and 
realistic appraisals of Tito should con- 
vince us that in time of trouble between 
the United States and Russia he would 
most certainly be found at the side of 
and in support of communism. How can 
our State Department and the adminis- 
tration be-so naive as to believe the 
United States will ever receive any bene- 
fit from the military assistance sched- 
uled for Yugoslavia next year? Should 
war arise between the United States and 
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Russia, this military assistance most cer- 
tainly would be used against us. 

I am in favor of an appropriation to 
finance the export and sale for foreign 
currencies of surplus agricultural com- 
modities or products. In view of the 
very generous authorizations for other 
purposes carried in this bill, I question 
the advisability of the povision that not 
less than $250 million shall be used for 
this purpose in 1957. For the present 
fiscal year the amount specified for this 
purpose was not less than $300 million. 
Why not make it $300 million for 1957? 

I have noted the statement in the com- 
mittee report No. 2213, beginning near 
the top of page 9, on the question of the 
status-of-forces treaty and agreements. 
The report states: 

The committee considered an amendment 
to this bill which would require the Presi- 
dent to terminate any assistance being fur- 
nished under the Mutual Security Act to a 
nation which exercises criminal jurisdiction 
over United States service personnel stationed 
within its boundaries by reason of any treaty 
or international agreement. This proposal 
was not accepted by the committee. 


I would be remiss in my duty as a Rep- 
resentative if I did not express my resent- 
ment against the fact that American 
boys are being tried in foreign courts 
and imprisoned in foreign jails. I am 
firmly convinced this should not be per- 
mitted. I believe the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and the House of Represent- 
atives and the United States Senate 
should forthwith take suitable action to 
insure that the United States shall exer- 
cise exclusive criminal and civil jurisdic- 
tion over all American military per- 
sonnel stationed in foreign countries. 
The President has full authority now to 
take such action. In view of the failure 
of the administration to act in this dis- 
graceful situation, it is the duty of Con- 
gress to act, and to act now. 


Increasing Significance of Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day world attention is focused on the 
continent of Antarctica where vast eco- 
nomic potentialities occur along with 
strategic military factors that are in- 
creasing in significance day by day. 

According to competent authorities, 
the very first men to set foot on Ant- 
arctica were from the State of Connec- 
ticut. Dr. Edouard A. Stackpole, of 
Mystic, Conn., has made an important 
Study of certain aspects of Antarctica, 
in this connection, I would like to here 
insert in the Recorp an article written 
by Miss E. A. Kendall that appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star in its edi- 
tion of March 10, 1956: 

Coxtp Facrs 

It 1s most appropriate on the eve of the 

return of those valiant Americans who have 
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been in the Antarctic since November that a 
small but authentic book has appeared, tell- 
ing of the first landing upon the Antarctic 
continent by human beings, these men being 
New England sealers (1820-21). It has never 
before been known exactly what men first 
landed on the shores of the huge southern 
continent, several countries having made 
such claim. So at last, through discovery of 
old logbooks, we have the story. 

Dr. Edouard A. Stackpole, of Mystic, Conn., 
has set out in his study, The Huron and the 
Huntress, some well-documented statements 
as to first sightings and first landing. New 
England Captains Palmer, Burdick and Davis 
hold honors for having first seen the conti- 
nent proper, and unless some authentic logs 
are turned up in contradiction, their place 
on this pedestal will be maintained. 

And now, more than ever before, the im- 
portance of the Antarctic to our economic, 
military and psychological well-being is real- 
ized. There are questions from the grass 
roots—questions as to why the United States 
has never claimed the vast and rich Ant- 
arctic areas she has discovered and explored. 
Formal claims and occupation of our terri- 
tories are the only logical actions. 

E. A. KENDALL. 





The Great Freedom Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, once again 
I wish to speak about the great freedom 
crusade, 

I want to ask my colleagues to urge 
their constituents to join in this move- 
ment which has as its objective the re- 
lease of 13 innocent American citizens 
who are being held in prison by the Chi- 
nese Communists. 

I wish each one of my colleagues would 
make a public statement urging the resi- 
dents of his district to write a simple 
airmail letter to Mao Tse-tung in Pei- 
ping, China. 

In this letter the writer should identify 
himself by name and by occupation and 
express his desire to have these Ameri- 
cans released and remind Mao Tse-tung 
that the Chinese Communist represen- 
tative in Geneva promised to release 
these Americans many months ago. 

Already thousands of such letters have 
been mailed to Peiping, China, and those 
who know the Chinese Communists best 
tell us that if millions of Americans write 
similar letters to Mao Tse-tung, there 
is a strong probability that he will react 
to this great moral influence. 

Certainly it is not much to ask that 
American citizens take a few minutes 
and buy an airmail stamp for such a 
worthwhile purpose. 

I have already asked the Members of 
Congress who have constituents in prison 
in China to cooperate in this worthwhile 
endeavor, and I have also asked Gover- 
nor Ribicoff, of Connecticut, all the State 
officials of Connecticut, and the entire 
Connecticut delegation in Congress to 
urge people to participate in this great 
freedom crusade. 
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GOP Dent in Labor Vote Detected 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been, in recent years, a belief that 
labor has largely been in the Democrat 
camp. 

It has always been my belief that 
labor, or any other economic group, 
largely follows the party in which ‘it 
believes its best interests lie. The un- 
usual prosperity which we have been 
going through outside the purely agri- 
cultural areas has brought its benefits to 
labor as well as other economic groups. 
It has not failed to have its effect on the 
average laboring man who expects to 
vote in 1956. 

Two very penetrating analyses of the 
labor vote have been made by William H. 
Stringer, chief, Washington news bu- 
reau, the Christian Science Monitor, and 
another distinguished columnist, Roscoe 
Drummond. 

Mr. Speaker, I append herewith an 
article from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of a few days ago and another from 
the Washington Post of Saturday, June 
2, 1956: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
GOP DENT In LABorR VorEe DETECTED 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WASHINGTON.—The hard work which a big, 
powerfully built, friendly gentleman in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet has put into his con- 
tacts with organized labor, is paying off. 

The latest Gallup poll, surprisingly, shows 
that organized labor—as of today and as in- 
dicated by a sampling from coast to coast— 
actually prefers President Eisenhower over 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 





This is sorry news for the Democrats, and 


it must be qualified by all sorts of provisos. 
Insofar as it does represent a steady shift in 
labor sentiment, the man who receives an 
important share of the credit is Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 


CONTINUING EFFORT 


Secretary Mitchell is one Republican who 
has always believed that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration could make a vigorous dent in 
the Democratic allegiance of organized labor. 
And in an indefatigable, painstaking manner, 
by promoting favorable legislation, by per- 
sonal contact, and by speaking to labor con- 
ventions here, there, and everywhere he has 
made that dent. 

Of course the other Republican who has 
helped along this unusual shift is President 
Eisenhower. Riding above the political 
storms, nonpartisan in his personal prefer- 
ences, he has attracted labor strength right 
along. 

In 1952 it is estimated that President 
Eisenhower received a substantial vote from 
union members, some 39 percent. Now, in a 
Gallup “trial heat” against Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Eisenhower received a majority of the 
votes—56 percent. 

CAMPAIGN FUND 


A polling of union leaders would of course 
show a very different sentiment. Only the 
other day David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union estimated that the united labor move- 
ment (AFL-CIO) would raise a maximum of 
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$3 million in voluntary political contribu- 
tions for the 1956 presidential and con- 
gressional elections. And the presumption 
is that most of this money would go to sup- 
port Democratic candidates. 

But not all of the rank and file followed 
its leadership in 1952, and possibly a still 
larger percentage of the rank and file may 
not follow the leadership in 1956. 

It should be noted that some members of 
the Eisenhower camp do not rate precisely 
as high with labor as do the President and 
Secretary Mitchell.- The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, in their re- 
cent Washington convention, charged that 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles was 
“unfit” to continue in his high office. Labor 
has had similarly uncomplimentary things 
to say about Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks. 

And as a man who does not shun con- 
tact with, and plain speaking to, labor, 
James P. Carey, president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, said 
recently of him: 

“Whatever else the American labor move- 
ment may thing of the Republican admin- 
istration it will and does acknowledge that 
the Secretary of Labor is both a fighter and 
an extremely courageous man.” 


SPUR FOR HARRIMAN 


By espousing minimum wage legislation, 
equal pay bills, and safety proposals and by, 
personally opposing State enacted right-to- 
work laws, Secretary Mitchell has worked to 
cultivate labor’s friendship. Recently he 
criticized Congress for failing to act on labor 
legislation proposed by the administration. 

A-number of other labor leaders have 
praised Secretary Mitchell for his course of 
conduct. He is at least as effective with 
’abor leaders as was the original Eisenhower 
appointee to the labor post, Martin P. Dur- 
kin who was himself a union official. 

The Gallup poll sampling will be contested 
by Democratic spokesmen as insufficiently 
broad. Simultaneously it will set in motion 
vigorous efforts by labor leadership to re- 
turn the straying membership to tradi- 
tional allegiances. 

And the fact that Mr. Eisenhower tri- 
umphed over Mr. Stevenson will not be lost 
on the supporters of less “moderate” Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates, particularly 
Governor Averell Harriman of New York, who 
is an original New Dealer enjoying strong 
support in the labor movement. It will be 
argued that only Governor Harriman can 
hold organized labor and the Nation’s minor- 
ity groups for the Democrats in November. 

But for the moment the Gallup results re- 
main a testimony to President Eisenhower's 
remarkable popularity with just about every 
group in the country and to Secretry Mitch- 
ell’s able and assiduous courting of organized 
labor. 

Surveys show that in 1936 the GOP won 
only 20 percent of the labor vote and in 1948 
only 26 percent. Which makes today’s sam- 
pling, showing a 56 percent allegiance to Mr, 
Eisenhower, all the more impressive. 





[From the Washington Post of June 2, 1956] 
UNION LABOR AND IKE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


MITCHELL’S POPULARITY LINKED TO GALLUP 
POLL RESULT 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 1s 
one Republican official who has never ac- 
cepted the idea that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration could not win the confidence and 
support of American labor. 

From the earliest days of the New Deal 
through the 1952 election, union leadership 
has been overwhelmingly pro-Democratic. 
But this hasn’t deterred Secretary Mitchell 
from taking continuously the case and the 
cause of the Eisenhower administration to 
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labor meetings—wherever 2 or 3, or 2,000 or 
3,000 workers were gathered together. 
This drew from James B. Carey, president 
of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers, the admiring though perhaps 
slightly wry remarks: “He has—in an al- 
most literal sense—been bearding the lion 
of organized labor in its own den. He has 
been addressing union conventions from one 
end of the country to another.” 

And then Carey added: “Whatever else the 
American labor movement may think of the 
present Republican administration, it wil— 
and does—acknowledge that the United 
States Secretary of Labor is both a fighter 
and an extremely courageous man.” 

What does the American labor movement 
think of the Eisenhower administration? 
Nearly all the complimentary remarks which 
the labor leaders have been making about 
Secretary Mitchell have rested on the open 
or implied reservation: “Don’t construe this 
to mean that we are pro-Eisenhower.” But 
even if union leadership is not pro-Eisen- 
hower, what about the rank and file of union 
labor? 

The answer, according to the latest Gallup 
poll, is that for the first time in at least a 
quarter century, a clear majority of union 
members indicate that they intend to vote 
Republican this fall. 

This wasn’t a survey based on the vague 
question of whether on balance you like or 
dislike the way the President is doing his 
job. This was a direct, explicit question of 
how you’re going to vote, and if your choice 
was between Eisenhower or Stevenson, whom 
would you support. 

This poll shows that organized labor would 
vote 56 percent for Eisenhower and 44 per- 
cent for Stevenson. The Republican per- 
centage of the majority party vote among 
union members in the last five presidential 
elections is as follows: 


Percent 

Republican 
a I nia easiness dada dois aea mice duiiaacia oe 20 
SO IN ces ces cssikivnp ncilanacabtanepieiiiiicidmepmom anaintaisanise 28 
a NI cs iacsaeinn abieecdpi isthe oer Berne Mcianapatin oo 28 
Ns em eshn penne mete 26 
NO cic cia sensi plein bepamnnses 39 
I ED I scsi in ici 56 


This is a development which, I suspect, 
will surprise many labor leaders. Mitchell 
would be the first to say that it is not due 
primarily to his personal popularity with or- 
ganized labor. But Mitchell’s high creden- 
tials with the labor movement has given him 
a friendiy and receptive labor audience in ex- 
pounding the Department of Labor and other 
Eisenhower policies. 

Along with James Carey and Walter Reu- 
ther, numerous other labor leaders, includ- 
ing David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union; 
Emil Rieve, chairman of the board of the 
Textile Workers Union; and Jacob Potofsky, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, have been hailing Mitchell as an 
outstanding friend of the workingman. Po- 
tofsky put labor’s view of Mitchell in these 
words: “He is the most enlightened man in 
public service today. He is a sincere friend 
of labor. I should like to say that whoever 
is elected President in November, I hope 
that Mitchell will be continued as Secretary 
of Labor for another 4 years.” 

I am not arguing that labor ought or 
ought not be pro-Eisenhower. The politi- 
cal sentiment which Dr. Gallup now finds 
among union members may change as the 
election draws nearer. But it is fair*to say 
that Secretary Mitchell couldn’t prove him- 
self to be a friend of labor, as the leaders all 
agree, unless President Eisenhower wanted 
him to be a friend of labor and created con- 
ditions which enabled him to be. 

Let me cite one revealing fact. The total 
budget of the Department of Labor in 1950 
Was $223 million. The Department of Labor 
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budget this year is $468 million. The pur- 
pose: To enable Secretary Mitchell to do his 
job better for labor. 





Testimony of Cotton Industry Before 
Committee on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following testi- 
mony of the cotton industry before the 
Committee on Agriculture: 

Mr. GATHINGsS. Mr. J. P. Henican, Jr., New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Mr. HENICAN. May I ask Mr. Knell, who is 
representing the New York Cotton Exchange, 
to come to the witness stand with me? We 
will give testimony for both exchanges. 


Mr. GaTHINGS. Both of you want to make a 


statement? 
Mr. HENICAN. We will talk together. 


STATEMENT OF J. P. HENICAN, JR., NEW ORLEANS 
COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW ORLEANS, LA., AC- 
COMPANIED BY FRANK J. KNELL, NEW YORK 
COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. HENICAN. We of the cotton exchanges 
very definitely believe that this amendment 
will broaden the futures markets, and there- 
fore make them more serviceable to the re- 
spective commodity industries. 

Mr. Chairman, whereas I am president of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, I am also 
a partner of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, so I am interested in all commodities, 
other than cotton, but, having been born 
in New Orleans, my No. 1 commodity is cot- 
ton. I think I know it best. 

As said, I am interested in all commodities, 
as a partner of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, so what I believe of cotton I believe 
also of the other markets. ; 

We think that this amendment is going 
to broaden the volume in the markets, and 
therefore make them more serviceable to 
the various commodities industries. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The exchange will handle 
considerably more business, sir? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes; we think so, sir. 

Mr. GATHINGS. What percentage increase in 
cotton will you anticipate? 

Mr. HENICAN. That is very difficult to say, 
because I think it will depend entirely on the 
conditions in the market place at any par- 
ticular time. 

On that score, Mr. Chairman, there are 2 or 
3 gentlemen here who represent cotton mills, 
and who would use the market under these 
conditions. 

Mr. Emmett from Dan River Mills is here, 
Mr. Kirby from Dominion Textile Co., Can- 
ada, is here in the room, too, at the present 
time. Also, Mr. Robinson is here. He is the 
mill man representing the ACMI, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 

Those people are vitally interested in the 
amendment, and make use of the markets on 
the basis suggested by the amendment. I 
think they are far more capable of intimately 
explaining to you how they will make use of 
these markets under the amendments. 

I think it is very difficult to explain to you 
now how the volume will be increased, be- 
cause it will depend on the conditions in 
the market place at any particular time. 

Last October there was a 2-cent break in 
the cotton market. That break caused 
prices to go below the Government loan 
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level. I think under those conditions we 
could say these people would have been in 
the futures market had they been allowed to 
do so. If this present amendment had been 
in effect, and if they had not been limited to 
a maximum of 30,000 bales of speculation. 

I do not entirely agree with what Mr. 
Kauffman said about only a relatively small 
amount of organizations would be interested 
in this amendment because as the director 
of the commodity activities of Merrill Lynch, 
I receive frequent calls from people in the 
butter and egg business, for example, and in 
other commodities, that are investigating the 
possibility of pricing their commodities on 
an extended period. 

They are not familiar with the present 
CEA Act and want to discuss it. When it is 
pointed out to them they are limited to cer- 
tain positions in the market, they then do 
not go into the positions. I do not think 
that those kind of people consult with the 
CEA. Therefore, the CEA does not come in 
contact with those inquiries. 

Mr. GATHINGS. We would like to hear from 
these individuals who are interested in this 
amendment. But we do not want to pre- 
clude either of you gentlemen from proceed- 
ing with your statement. 

Mr. HENICAN. That is why we asked them 
to come, so you could hear them, as to the 
practical use of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. Do you want to ask any 
questions? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to ask one 
question. How many cotton mills in the 
United States have a normal annual con- 
sumption of 30,000 bales or more? 

Mr. HENICAN. Mr. ABERNETHY, frankly, I do 
not know the correct answer to that ques- 
tion. But as a rank guess, I would say in 
excess of 100 mills consumed or processed an 
excess of 30,000 bales annually. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, are there any? 

Mr. HENICAN. Any? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. HENICAN. Well, certainly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Have you any idea how 
many? 

Mr. HENICAN. I think there might be in ex- 
cess of 100. —, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There are a lot of them? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I did not think there were 
sO many. 

Mr. HENICAN. But you ask these gentlemen 
when you have them on the stand. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, would it be 
all right to put that question to the audience 
and see if anyone back there could give a 
direct answer to it? 

Can anyone in the audience give us a di- 
rect answer to that question? 

Mr. HENICAN. Mr. Robinson, how many cot- 
ton mills consume in excess of 30,000 bales 
of cotton a year? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was going to say 100 mills. 
That is a guess. I do not know. But there 
are numerous cotton mills, large enough to 
use 30,000 or more, that is, of bales. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Might we identify who the 
witness was that answered that question? 

Mr. GATHINGs. Would you state your full 
name? 

Mr. RoBINSON. Ralph S. Robinson, member 
of the cotton committee of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. Thank you. 

Mr. Robinson, you are an assistant to Mr. 
Jackson, are you? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is the organization 
with which Mr. Robert Jackson is connected? 
Mr. RosInson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. One of my constituents, 
incidentally. 


Mr. GaTHINGS. Mr. McINTIRE. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Henican, I was im- 
pressed with Mr. Kauffman’s statement of 
athe fact that if this bill were passed, this 
broadening of the trading area, that it would 
have to be encompassed somewhat by some 
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regulation in order to keep it within bounds. 

You mentioned that you are in charge of 
some of the commodity work of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane, and that concern 
I am sure is known widely for its part in 
trading activities, and is a member of these 
exchanges, I am sure, 

Mr. HeNntIcan. That is right. 

Mr. McIntme. Now, in representing clients 
who wish to trade in commodities, to what 
extent does a broker for a member, as Merrill 
Lynch, assume some responsibility in making 
sure that the client whom they are repre- 
senting in the trading activity stays within 
the boundaries of the regulations laid down 
by CEA. 

Mr. HENICAN. Mr. McINTIRE, we do that 
very, very actively. In other words, as a 
partner of Merrill Lynch, I do not want to 
lose my capital and, therefore, I want to keep 
these positions in bounds and well margined, 
depending upon the credit ability of the 
client, or the integrity of the client, his his- 
tory in the industry and so on. 

And we do not want to take undue risks. 
So, therefore, even if it is General Motors 
that wants to buy unlimited number of con- 
tracts, for example, we wceuld limit our risks. 
We would try to spread our risk and super- 
vise it to that extent, very definitely so. 

That is why I like to use the word that 
the processor or manufacturer will be al- 
lowed to buy a reasonable percentage of his 
year’s requirements, or anticipatory require- 
ments, a reasonable percentage. 

What is that reasonable percentage? I 
think it will vary, depending on each in- 
dividual organization. And I like to put it 
on @ personal basis for each account, very 
definitely so. 

Mr. McINntTmre. Do you think that it is a 
moral obligation then that rests very heavily 
on the broker that they not permit their 
client to, participate in any trading activities 
that is in violation of the trading principles 
that surround that commodity on the Board? 

Mr. HENICAN. Very definitely so; very 
definitely. 

Mr. McIntire. I am not acquainted with 
any provision of the law which perhaps 
penalizes that broker, but do you not think 
he ought to have some responsibility under 
the law that if he permits a client to violate 
the trading practices of board that should 
subject him to perhaps being thrown out as 
a client that that brokerage concern ought 
to bear some of that responsibility, too? 

Mr. HENICAN. Very definitely, Mr. McINTIRE, 
because the way I personally feel about it is 
that if I allow my client to violate the law 
the controlling exchange is coming back to 
me for the violation and I subject myself 
to suspension, expulsion, fines, and so on. 

Mr. McIntTIrE. Would you have any objec- 
tion, as you see this responsibility on the 
part of a broker, of the law providing that 
the broker should be suspended if they per- 
mit their client to do any such thing as that? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntTIrE. You would be in accord with 
that? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. HEeNIcAN. Mr. McINTIRE, I am not going 
to allow any customer to buy an unreason- 
able amount, I mean to take an unreason- 
able market position on my books and to 
clear those contracts for him beyond his 
normal year’s requirements or ability to fi- 
nance, very definitely so. Merrill does not 
want that risk. I personally do not want 
that risk. 

Mr. McIntire. I think that is a sound 
position. And thank you very kindly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do you feel that the lan- 
guage recommended by the Department im- 
proves the bill? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes; in substance. I have a 
disagreement on the question of liquidation, 
I recognize the fact that there are people 
who will purchase large amounts, possibly, 
to try to manipulate prices or influence 
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prices to their own personal benefits. And, 
therefore, we have to provide safeguards to 
regulate or supervise those type of people. 
There is no doubt about that. 

But, nevertheless, as a broker, I do not 
want to be too controlled as to liquidation, 
for example. You see, the proposed amend- 
ment says, “provided they liquidate in ac- 
cordance with the provisions laid down by 
the CBA,” the CEA Administrator. 

For example, if there is a position in my 
books that is in financial difficulty, I do not 
want to have to go to Mr. Kaufiman and 
have him say, “You can only liquidate under 
certain conditions.” I want to get rid of 
that position as fast as I possibly can, to save 
my capital. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Let me put it this way: I 
can understand your position there. 

Would you say that the language proposed 
by the Department is reasonable? 

Mr. HENICAN. Generally reasonable; yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But you would prefer the 
language of the bill? 

Mr. HENICAN. No; I would not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You would not? 

Mr. Henican. No. I think we can go a 
little further than the language in bill H. R. 
9333. I think we can go a little further than 
that for protection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You say a little further— 
do you mean as far as the recommended 
amendment goes or even further than that? 

Mr. HENICAN. No, no; than the original 
bill, H. R. 9333. We go further than that— 
than H. R. 9333—to give the CEA super- 
vision. I recognize that the CEA must have 
certain supervisory authority to take care 
of people who do not play the game fair. I 
do not want to be too restricted about the 
restriction, because as I say, of financial diffi- 
culties that they may come into play. I do 
not want Mr. Kauffman to tell me how I must 
liquidate. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Do the regulations now pro- 
vide liquidation that you would be willing 
to work out with? 

Mr. HENICAN. There are no restrictions in 
the present act. 

Mr. GATHINGS. In the language here con- 
tained in this recommendation here would 
broaden the authority in the Department by 
using these words “‘that such purchases made 
and liquidated in conformity with such 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may prescribe.” 

That is broader authority than they have 
today. i 

Mr. HENICAN. That is correct: I do not 
know of any restrictions that tells us how 
we have to liquidate under the present act. 

Mr. KNELL. There are none at all. 

Mr. HENICAN. None today. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But this would reach all 
of the act now—that amendment would; 
would it not? 

Mr. HENICAN. I do not know. I am not an 
attorney. And, therefore, I do not know 
whether this applies to the whole act or only 
section “C.” 

Mr. Hacen. It just applies to “C.” 

Mr. GATHINGs. It is an amendment to “C.” 

Mr. HENICAN. I would like to point out one 
thing. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Before you do that, may I 
go back and ask one question and then I 
will be through. I want to put to you the 
same question I put to Mr. Kauffman. 

Is there any benefit in your opinion, dt- 
rectly or indirectly, for the consuming pub- 
lic in this legislation? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What is it? I am not try- 
ing to trap you. 

Mr. HENICAN. No; I know that. Don’t you 
think it might be advisable for me to forego 
that answer, because there are 2 or 3 men 
here who have the responsibility of acquiring 
raw materials for their factories and there- 
fore for the public. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am perfectly agreeable 
to that. 
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Mr. Henican. Therefore, they are better 
able—they are experts in that line—they can 
tell you how they may be able to make sheets 
and pillow cases, et cetera, cheaper— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. All right. 

Mr. HENICAN. They are trying to acquire 
raw material every day. They live with it 
every day. And, therefore, I think they are 
more capable. 

There is one thing I want to comment on. 
There has been a certain amount of fear, 
I think, indicated, that these large positions 
in the futures market might adversely af- 
fect the price from time to time. But it 
is factual that any of these people can ac- 
quire unlimited amounts of cotton in the 
form of actual cotton or actual grain with- 
out supervision, without any supervision 
whatever. 

I think it would be better for them, better 
for the general market place, if they are al- 
lowed to acquire this with the supervision. 
Mr. Knell and I went through 2 or 3 rather 
bad experiences and Mr. ABERNETHY no doubt 
remembers what we.refer to as the Jordan 
year When the price for cotton went down 
from 38 to 26. 

At one time during that period we checked 
with all fo the brokers to determine whether 
or not the liquidation had been completed, 
and both of us slept that night because we 
were confident that the liquidation in the 
futures market had been completed, but the 
following morning when we arrived, there 
was about 300,000 bales of futures for sale 
that represented hedges against spot cotton 
that the banks had been financing that they 
wanted to protect. 

We had not seen that 300,000 bales. We 
didn’t see that position in the futures mar- 
ket. But it was there nevertheless. I think 
you made that point, sir, that it can be done 
now in spots. It cannot be done as con- 


veniently or as easily as buying contracts 
but it can be done and these big positions 
can be accumulated in spots today without 
supervision and therefore unknown and 


unseen. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Knell, would you make 
your statement? 

Mr. FranK J. KNeEtxL. There is one point 
that I would like to make in regard to dif- 
ferences between the Commodity Adminis- 
tration bill now proposed, and that proposed 
by yourself, H. R. 9333. I seem to feel that 
this provision that such purchases are made 
and liquidated in conformity with regula- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe may defeat the purpose that we 
are aiming at. 

The question of accumulating any such 
line of long cotton or long commodities ap- 
pears to have been approached on the idea 
that a mill or a spinner of any type is going 
into the market and is going to buy 50 or 
100,000 bales at one swoop. That is not what 
we expect at all. 

Some of the gentlemen who will testify 
will point out that their accumulations are 
arrived at piecemeal as the prices come to 
where they believe it reasonable to accept. 
And in liquidation it is much the same. 
When the price reaches a point where they 
feel that it is better for them to be in an 
even position in futures and take the spots, 
they are liquidated piecemeal. 

It gives them a right to develop a position 
and if they need to hedge. It is very, very 
doubtful whether any such position is ever 
going to be liquidated in whole. And one of 
the big points ‘that we are counting on in 
this, by allowing a spinner to take a position 
of this type, if he wants them to turn to 
spots, he can get a thousand bales from 
shipper “a” and a thousand from shipper 
“b” all around through the smaller trade, 
whereas, the assumption is made here that 
he is going to take 100,000 bales from one 
man. 

Well, in that case he could only take it 
from a very large shipper and it would 
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react against the small man. We hope that 
this proposal will protect the small shipper. 
And we hope that there is some middle 
ground that we can get to that if there must 
be regulations, those regulations will be 
clear that the mills know before they at- 
tempt to go inte a position, and will not 
prevent them in their liquidation, because 
the liquidation is just as vital to them as 
the accumulation of the position. 

Further than that, in section 4 (A) 3, you 
have paragraphs A and B, both of which 
I believe are controlled and regulated at the 
present time by the Commodity Exchange 
Administration. 

This proposal as proposed in the bill would 
be section C and it seems that that would 
be on the same restriction and same control 
that the Commodity Exchange have today 
under “A” and “B.” 

So I wonder why the need of this last 
sentence at all. 

Mr. Gaturncs. Mr. Knell, you or Mr. Heni- 
can, presented me with a copy of a draft 
I would like the other members to see, that 
you are submitting to someone over in the 
Senate for introduction. 

Mr. Henican. That is correct. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. Do you have a copy of that 
before you? 

Mr. KNett. Mr. Henican has. 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes. 

Mr. GaTHincs. This is the suggested bill 
that was to be introduced in the Senate? 

Mr. Henican. That is right. 

Mr. GaTHIncs. Did you confer with the De- 
partment officials? 

Mr. Henican. Yes; they have copies of that. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. They have seen this? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GaTHInGs. That is this draft? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes. 

Mr. Gatruincs. This is quite length here. 
I wish you would point out the differences 
between the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment and this particular recommended draft. 

Mr. Henican. I think that the intent is 
identical except that that is no provision 
that the Department will set up rules and 
regulations of how positions have to be 
liquidated. That is all, That is the only 
difference I see. 

But the intent is exactly the same. The 
wording is maybe a little different but the 
intent is the same. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. A casual glance at this 
indicates that what you are doing here, you 
write some regulations into the act itself. 
Is that right? 

Mr. HeENiIcaNn. That is pretty clear. 

Mr. GATHINGs. Requiring these reports. I 
wonder what Mr. Kauffman had to say about 
this. We did not discuss this with you when 
you were in the witness chair a while ago. 
I wonder what your feelings would be as 
to the effect of this? 

Mr. KaurrMaNn. I think there will have to 
be some regulations obviously with respect 
to the operation of it. I received a copy of 
this draft, I presume it is the same, the 
one that you have, and it just occurred to 
us that it would be better procedure to sim- 
ply have the statute set forth the general 
principle and then have the Department 
promulgate regulations after conferring with 
the members of the trade concerned, rather 
than to try to spell out all of these details 
in the statute itself. 

So for that reason we preferred the more 
general provision that is suggested in the 
Department’s report of May 7. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Assuming you are not lim- 
ited to the spelling out as it appears in this 
draft now before us, what.is your opinion 
as~to the contents of the draft but not 
limiting yourself to it? 

Mr. Kaurrman. It looks all right to me; 
that is my curbstone opinion. ; 

Mr. GaTHINGs. Without the word “liquida- 
tion” being used? 
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Mr. Kaurrman. No; I was assuming that 
there would be regulations, that the Depart- 
ment would be required to promulgate regu- 
lations. I think there should be general 
regulations respecting the liquidation as well 
as the acquisition. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What you have said you 
say is a curbstone opinion, as you described 
it, you have approved of this language but 
you do not desire to be limited to it. 

Mr. Henican. So far as it goes. 

Mr. KaurrMan. That is correct. 

Mr. HermBurGER. Mr. GATHINGSs, I would 
just like to discuss this matter of liquidation 
with the gentlemen for a moment because 
I wonder if in arriving at their position, that 
liquidation does- not need to be controlled, 
or probably, should not be controlled be- 
cause they are not concentrating just a little 
bit on cotton, and forgetting some of the 
other or overlooking for the moment some 
of the other commodities that might be in- 
cluded and let us think ‘specifically of oats 
where, I do not know, but I would just guess 
that in the oats business there ure probably 
two or three manufacturers who use, let us 
say, a great proportion of the oats that goes 
into processed foods. 

If we, by enacting this amendment, give 
these two or three persons or corporations the 
right to go into the futures market and make 
transactions, engage in them, which are far 
larger than those which can be assumed by 
any other trader in the market on a hedging 
position, do you not think that they ought 
to have some means of regulating the dis- 
posal of those blocks of contracts? 

You assume, as I do, that in the normal 
course of business they will liquidate those 
things in an orderly manner as they conduct 
their business. But nevertheless, sometimes 
people do not always operate as we think 
they will or should, and if they have the 
perfect legal right for some reason or other 
to dump their entire holding overnight, it 
could be an upsetting factor, do you not 
think? 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Heimburger, I think I 
admitted the fact that there is going to be 
people that don’t play the game fair and 
they need to be regulated. We recognize 
that. 

At the same time, I feel they are going to 
be in the minority, the great minority. They 
will be the exceptions. That the organiza- 
tions that are going to make use of this 
amendment, are going to be the large na- 
tional organizations that have a problem in 
acquiring their raw material and they con- 
sequently will conduct themselves in a very 
ethical manner. 

It is beyond my imagination or belief that 
people I want to handle business for will do 
anything that is questionable by liquidation 
because if they go into a position and then, 
let us call it dump the position, they are 
going to defeat the purpose, the original pur- 
pose of why they went into the position. 

Mr. HetmBurcer. That is true, but it could 
conceivably be to their interest at the mo- 
ment to defeat the original purpose, could 
it not? 

Mr. HENICAN. Well, it is possible, yes. I 
don’t think it is probable. 

Mr. HeImbBuRGER. No, neither do I. I agree 
with you that it is not probable and yet Iam 
just questioning whether you believe it 
would be wise to remove all authority for 
the CEA to regulate liquidation. Perhaps it 
needs to be hedged and circumscribed. I 
just wonder if you believe it would be wise 
to give this unusual right to the trader 
without some corresponding power in the 
CEA to regulate the manner in which he 
exercises it. 

Mr. HENICAN. I think I have admitted the 
necessity for supervision. I think possibly 
as Mr. Knell pointed out, maybe it did not 
strike you, but we are inclined to believe 
that the CEA has that power today in the 
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act. It is in the act now. Now, as a broker, 
the CEA visits my office about on an average 
of once a year and if there are any unusual 
positions on my records they can go back 
to the principals to find out what it is all 
about. They are doing that now. And they 
have the right to make them liquidate if it 
is a violation. 

So they possibly have that power right 
now in the present act. 

Mr. HemmBurcER. I certainly would not ar- 
gue for a duplication of authority in this if 
there is adequate authority now in the act. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HacEN. I want to ask a question that 
is probably quite aside from what you are 
talking about at the moment. But what 
elements in the cotton business, for example, 
normally engage in dealing in the futures 
starting with the man that grows the cotton. 

Mr. HENICAN. The man that grows the cot- 
ton, the grower, the merchant, the shipper, 
the mill. 

Mr. Hacen. They all engage in futures 
operations? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir; for various reasons. 
And I think you could say the same thing 
about any other commodity. 

Mr. HacEN. Including co-ops which market 
cotton for their members? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir; the co-ops. 

Mr. Hacen. Are we going to hear from 
other elemnts in the cotton business on this 
bill? 

Mr. GaTuincs. It has been widely an- 
nounced last Friday and has had broad pub- 
licity as to the meeting of this committee 
and we do not want to deprive anyone from 
the privilege of testifying. 

Mr. HENICAN. There is one other state- 
ment I would like to make. I think that 
this amendment is important also from a 
tax angle, because the courts have consist- 
ently ruled that where the positions are a 
legitimate hedge, a future transaction is a 
legitimate hedge, the results therefrom are 
considered as ordinary income and expense. 
But when it is considered as a speculative 
transaction it is then thrown into a category 
of a capital transaction, a long-term or 
short-term gain or loss. That is a prob- 
lem for the accounting angle. 

I do not think that point has been stressed 
enough. The famous case, of course, that 
Mr. Kauffman mentioned is the Corn Prod- 
ucts case and there have been two conflict- 
ing court decisions in the Corn Product 
case. 

One court said it was a hedge and the 
other court said it was not a hedge. I do 
not think that point can be stressed too 
forcibly, namely, the problem of taxes. I 
think these gentlemen whose function it is 
to acquire raw materials and price their 
raw materials for their principals will bring 
that point home as far as the taxes are 
concerned. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. I think so. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think Mr. Kauffman 
came to his feet back there just now to say 
something. 

Mr. KauFrMAN. If I may be permitted, I 
would like to make one observation with re- 
spect to my comments on the draft which I 
understand Mr. Henican left with you as a 
possible substitute draft. That is, that 
draft applies not only to processors and 
manufacturers but also to distributors. 
That is a very important difference which 
I overlooked. 

Mr. Henican. No. May I correct you? 
That has been eliminated. 

Mr. KaurrMan. In the draft I have before 
me that is in there. We never had any 
showing with respect to the need of dis- 
tributors. I would not want to even give 
informal approval to legislation affecting 
the distributors as distinguished from proc- 
essors and manufacturers. 
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Mr. GatTuincs. Thank you. Distributing 
should be deleted in (C), line 3. 

Mr. HENICAN. That was eliminated. 

May I also make this observation, Mr. 
GaTHINGS. That is, I think that the ex- 
changes and the two gentlemen from the 
CEA see eye to eye on this whole thing. 
I think we are in agreement on the spirit 
and intent of what should be done. We are 
only about just a short distance apart on 
the question of this supervision; that is all, 
It is only a degree. 

Actually, I think we recognize the neces- 
sity for supervision but the degree of super- 
vision is questionable. ¢ 

Mr. KNELL. The degree of supervision of 
acquiring the position. 

Mr. Henican. And liquidation. 

Mr. KNELL. The question I raise is mostly 
as to liquidation. 

Mr. HENICAN. I think you asked Mr. Kauff- 
man why the Senate turned down a similar 
proposal to amend the act some years ago. 
This is the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second District decision in 
the Corn Products case, that was handed 
down on April 13, 1956. Giving the legis- 
lative history of it it says this: 

“An amendment introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Murphy to the bill which became 
the Commodity Exchange Act would have 
enlarged the definition of hedging so as to 
permit manufacturers and millers to buy 
futures in anticipation of futures manufac- 
turing of milling requirements, even though 
they had no present offsetting sales. The 
amendment was opposed ‘for the reason that 
it extends the power to hedge far beyond the 
definition contained in the original act.’” 

Of course, that is what we want todo. We 
want to broaden the definition in the orig- 
inal act. 

He also quotes Mr. Mehl who was the 
predecessor of Mr. Kauffman at the CEA, 
“Mr. Mehl, the Assistant Chief of the Grain 
Futures Administration, explained that the 
present definition ‘of course, is not broad 
enough to cover the purchase of futures ma- 
terial against anticipated sales of a packaged 
good goods.’” 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. GATHINGS. It is 18 minutes to 12. How 
long would it take these representatives of 
the manufacturers? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is their testimony more or 
less in line? They might be seated at the 
table at the same time. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That might be well. 

Mr. EMMERT. My name is A. B. Emmert. 
I am vice president of Dan River Mills at 
Danville, Va. 

Mr. KirBy. My name is Q. B. Kirby, from 
Dallas, Tex., president of the Howard Cotton 
Co. The Howard Cotton Co. is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Dominion Textile 
Co. of Montreal, Canada. The Dominion Tex- 
tile Co. probably manufactures 50 percent, 
slightly more than 50 percent, of the cotton 
goods made in Canada. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My name is Ralph S. Robin- 
son, member of the cotton committee of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Would you care to make 
the first statement? 


Mr. GaTuHIncs. Are there any questions? 

I just wondered now if we could not ad- 
journ over until 10 in the morning and come 
back here then. Has anyone indicated to 
you, Mr. Kauffman, that they would like to 
be heard other than this? What about the 
oats people and wheat people? 

Mr. KAUFFMAN, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch 
as the language of the bill would apply to 
all commodities, I should think that the 
grain exchanges would undoubtedly be in- 
terested in it. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KAUFFMAN. I say grain because they 
are the Chicago board of trade, particularly, 
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which is the largest grain-futures market. 

Of course, Kansas City board of trade and 
Minneapolis grain exchange rank second and 
third in grain futures. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I think we want to hear 
from the grain folks, by all means. 

Mr. HENICAN. In that respect, sometime 
ago I prepared what I thought was an ex- 
planation of the proposed amendment that 
maybe the Congressmen of the committee 
could use. I would like to offer it for the 
record. 

May I offer this for the record? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Supplemental to your tes- 
timony. : 


“EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


“At the present.time the Commodity Ex- 
change Act defines a ‘hedge transaction’ as: 

“Sales of any commodity for future de- 
livery on or subject to the rules of any board 
of trade to the extent that such sales are off- 
set in quantity by the ownership or pur- 
chase of the same cash commodity or, con- 
versely, purchases of any commodity for 
future delivery on or subject to the rules 
of any board of trade to the extent that 
such purchases are offset by sales of the 
same cash commodity.’ 

“The definition is the classical dictionary 
one. It is very narrow and in the opinion of 
well informed persons, who are students of 
the Commodity Futures Markets, should be 
broadened. It is the thought that, if the 
definition is broadened to make possible the 
use of ‘anticipatory herges’ by processors or 
manufacturers, the Commodity Futures Mar- 
kets will become more liquid and thereby be 
of more service to thosse who make use of 
them for hedge purposes. 

“An ‘anticipatory hedge’ may be defined 
as to the purchase of a commodity futures 
contract in lieu of the raw commodity by an 
organization ‘in anticipation’ of its pro- 
cessing or manufacturing requirements dur- 
ing a stated period in the future. 5 


“Thus, for example, the cotton mill that 
processes raw cotton bales into sheets, pil- 
lowcases, etc., and has on the average of the 
past 5 years consumed 300,000 bales of raw 
cotton per year, would be granted the privil- 
ege of purchasing cotton futures contracts 
against a reasonable percentage of 300,000 
bales to be consumed during the year ‘in 
anticipation’ of purchasing its raw material 
requirements. Under the present act, such 
purchases of futures contracts would be con- 
sidered as a speculation, simply because the 
cotton mill does not have, at the time of pur- 
chase of the futures contract, firm fixed sales 
of processed goods in equivalent quantity 
to offset the purchases of futures contracts. 

“More frequently than otherwise, the cot- 
ton mill is quite satisfied with the prevailing 
price of raw cotton and, if it were possible, 
would purchase its full season’s requirements 
at a given time at given prices. It general- 
ly is not possible to acquire a full season’s 
requirements, at any given time, of raw 
cotton. Either the farmer has not harvested 
his crop, or the merchants or shippers do not 
have the particular quantities in inventory. 

“In contrast, however, the commodity fu- 
tures markets are a daily continuous trading 
affair, in which large quantities of contracts 
are bought and sold. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the cotton mill would be able 
to purchase sufficient futures contracts to 
hedge its ‘anticipated season’s requirements’ 
and later to convert those contracts into 
the actual raw bales of cotton. 


“Such a transaction is not a speculation, 
but sound business. It is exactly the op- 
posite of speculation because it will allow 
the cotton mill to anticipate its season’s re- 
quirements at prices assuring a reasonable 
margin of profit between the raw and fin- 
ished goods and at a time when it would not 
be possible to acquire the actual raw bales 
in the quantities desired. 
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“Under the present act, a cotton processor 
is allowed to maintain a maximum of 30,000 
bales in any position in any cotton futures 
market without having an offsetting sales 
commitment. The maximum of 30,000 bales 
is a statutory limitation. As said, the act 
is not sufficiently broad in this respect, and 
further such positions are designated as 
‘speculative positions.’ 

“The differential between ‘speculative posi- 
tions’ and ‘anticipatory hedge positions’ is 
most important from an accounting angie. 
The Internal Revenue Department has con- 
sistently contended that a processor who pur- 
chases commodity futures contracts without 
an offsetting sales commitment, is speculat- 
ing and that therefore the results from such 
speculative positions are considered for taxes 
as capital gains or losses. In contrast, how- 
ever, Internal Revenue has consistently held 
that the results from ‘hedge transactions,’ 
be considered as ‘ordinary income and ex- 
pense.’ 

“Recently the Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has held that the corn futures contracts 
purchased by a corn processor, despite the 
fact that there were no firm offsetting sales 
commitments, were an ‘anticipatory hedge’ 
and part of its actual inventory. The rela- 
tionship of the raw and futures corn markets 
were so intimately related, and because the 
function of the particular organization was 
exclusively that of processing raw corn, there 
could be no differentiation between the raw 
and futures contracts as inventory, said the 
court. Thus, a United States court has for 
the first time given recognition to an ‘antic- 
ipatory hedge’ as a legitimate futures market 
transaction, and has taken it out of the 
speculative category. 

“The necessity to differentiate between a 
speculative and anticipatory transaction is 
essential. 

“1. Because of taxes. 

“2. Because certain organizations will not 
and do not enter into transactions in viola- 
tion of the laws, although on frequent oc- 
casions in the past the purchase of commod- 
ity futures contracts under certain conditions 
would have proven sound business. 

“What has been said above about the cotton 
mill processor applies to all other raw com- 
modity processors; the flour mill; the pro- 
cessor of cereals from grains the refiner of 
vegetable oils making shortening, margarine, 
salad and cooking oils, etc. 

-“Such an amendment would also be of 
assistance to the processor-distributor type 
of organization. 

“For example, a large distributor of food at 
either wholesale or retail who, over a stated 
period will distribute through fetail or whole- 
sale stores 1,000 carloads of eggs or butter, or 
5 million pounds of coffee, and so forth. 
Under certain conditions the processor-dis- 
tributor would find it profitable to acquire 
the full period requirements, when available, 
at a given price in either the raw state or 
through purchases of contracts in the com- 
modity futures markets. Presently such is 
not allowed under the act because there are 
statutory limitations as to position, which are 
generally very small, and further such posi- 
tions are now considered as speculative, with 
all the implications above. 


“Some may contend that the accumula- 
tion of large positions in the commodity 
futures markets by processors or manufac- 
turers will cause wide and unnecessary price 
gyrations. First, when the positions are ac- 
quired prices would be forced to high levels 
and, later, when the positions are liquidated 
prices would be forced to low levels. 

“When such positions are acquired, the 
reason for their acquisition is because of 
certain circumstances prevailing as to the 
attractive level of prices, availability of 
quantities, etc. Should there be an utter 
disregard of sound business practices in the 
acquisition of these positions, the reason for 
them will have been eliminated. It is most 
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unreasonable to assume that a processor who 
desires to initiate such a position will con- 
duct his activities in a manner that would 
unduly advance prices. Such an advance 
of prices would eliminate the sound reason 
for such a position. 

“In contrast, a processor holding an an- 
ticipatory position, that is with the owner- 
ship of a large quantity of futures contracts, 
would not endeavor to liquidate them in a 
manner that would unduly depress prices. 
Rather, the liquidation would be based on 
the acquisition of the equivalent raw com- 
modity. Because it is rarely possible to ac- 
quire, for example, 300,000 bales of spot 
cotton in 1 block and at 1 price, the posi- 
tion in futures contracts would not be liqui- 
dated by indiscriminately selling 300,000 
bales of futures contracts. Rather, the 300,- 
000 bales of raw cotton would be acquired 
in small blocks—500 to 1,000 bales at a 
time—and the long futures contracts liqui- 
dated in the equivalent quantities, which 
certainly would not have an appreciable ef- 
fect on the prices for the futures contracts. 

“Neither the acquisition of an anticipa- 
tory position nor its liquidation will be han- 
dled in a manner to cause undue gyrations 
of prices by established nationally known 
organizations which are the organizations 
most likely to take advantage of such opera- 
tions. 

“In addition, the amendment proposed 
provides that such organizations which 
would use the anticipatory hedge must Jjusti- 
fy the reason for the positions through 
detailed reports to the Commodity Exchange 
Authority, and under the present law the 
CEA has full power of investigation and su- 
pervising such positions. 

“Finally and most important these antici- 
patory hedge positions will be of consider- 
able benefit to producers and farmers, be- 
cause they would tend to stabilize prices at 
a time when stabilization is urgently needed. 
It is most likely that processors or manu- 
facturers would take anticipatory positions 
only when prices of the raw commodity are 
considered by them to be cheap in rela- 
tion to the prevailing finished-goods prices 
or when the difference in prices between the 
raw material and the finished goods assures 
them a reasonable margin of profit. Thus 
this buying of commodity futures contracts 
by processors or manufacturers in antici- 
patory of their season’s requirements would 
most likely develop at a time when prices 
Were under pressure and declining, and at 
a time when such a demand is urgently 
needed. In contrast, it is not likely that the 
positions will be liquidated only as the equiv- 
alent raw material has been acquired or 
when prices are advancing, thus again of- 
fering the possibility of a stabilizing influ- 
ence. The producer or farmer because of 
these positions will thus greatly benefit 
through these stabilizing influences.” 

Mr. GaTuincs. I wish that Mr. Henican 
would come forward and answer some ques- 
tions. 

Now, Mr. Henican, at the close of yester- 
day’s session you submitted a brief, Expla- 
nation of Proposed Amendments. 

Now, in that explanation you have given 
us the difference between speculative hedg- 
ing and anticipatory hedging. 


STATEMENT OF J. P. HENICAN, JR., NEW OR- 
LEANS COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. HENICAN. Yes. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. I wish that you would ex- 
plain the difference between speculative 
hedging and anticipatory hedging. 

Mr. HENICAN. It might take me 2 years to 
do that, Mr. Congressman. I do not think 
there is such a tranaction as speculative 
hedging. I think there is a speculative mar- 
ket position, but there is no such thing as 
speculative hedging, in my dictionary. 

As to anticipatory hedging: the processor, 
or manufacturer, when he starts a year or a 
session is actually short of his raw material, 
even though he has not a written fixed-price 
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sale. A national organization that has been 
in business for many years is going to proc- 
ess and manufacture a certain volume of raw 
material, so when he begins his season, or his 
fiscal year, he is actually short a certain per- 
centage of raw material. This amendment 
is to allow him to acquire a percentage of his 
normal requirements—average requirements, 
by buying commodity futures contracts. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I just wonder whether or 
not the actual goods would have to be in 
being. 

Mr. Henican. I do not think so. In the 
matter that we quoted yesterday with re- 
gards to the Corn Products Co. Over a se- 
ries of many years their economists had only 
a 5-percent error in forecasting their annual 
average requirements of raw material even 
though there were no sales made at the 
time the forecast was made; consequently I 
think it is possible in these large national 
organizations for either the vice president in 
charge of purchases, or the vice preseident in 
charge of sales, or the economist, or the 
board of directors to pretty well forecast 
how much finished goods they are going to 
process and manufacture and distribute 
during the year. So, on that basis they can 
then estimate how much raw material they 
are going to have to acquire. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Can you not do that under 
the present law? 

Mr. HENICAN. No, sir. 

Mr. GATHINGsS. You cannot anticipate? 

Mr. HENICAN. No, sir. You must have a 
fixed commitment, a sales commitment in 
order to be long of futures contracts. As Mr. 
Kauffman and Mr. Bagnell explained yes- 
terday, you must have a fixed commitment to 
buy beyond a certain number of cotton con- 
tracts, or require a certain number of con- 
tracts in the futures market; otherwise the 
position is considered a speculative position 
in the market, not a speculative hedge. I 
think a national organization that has been 
in business for a considerable period of time, 
that has had that experience in the past, 
knows the average they handle. As Mr. Kirby 
said yesterday, 200,000 bales of cotton a sea- 
son. Unless we have a very deep depression 
in 1957, the Dominion Textile Co. is going to 
process around 200,000 bales of cotton. 
Therefore, when they start in 1957 they are 
theoretically short of approximately 200,000 
bales of raw cotton. They want the oppor- 
tunity when it presents itself, even though 
they do not have fixed sales on the opposite 
side, to take advantage of that opportunity, 
either in the futures market, or the spot 
market. They can do it in the spot market 
now, but they have not been able to do it in 
the futures market, which eliminated a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Just try to explain to a lay- 
man how this thing works. 

Mr. HENICAN. Let us go back t6 October 
3, 1955, when we had a rather drastic decline 
in cotton prices. There is no use trying to 
decide why they declined, but they did. Cot- 
ton prices in the futures market were con- 
siderably below the Government loan at the 
lowest of the decline. Now, if one believed 
that the Government loan was going to con- 
tinue, he had to assume that prices would 
eventually come back to the Government- 
loan level and that, therefore, they were at 
a discount under what the largest buyer in 
the world would pay for cotton—the United 
States Government. 

Mr. GaTuincs. In dealing with these con- 
tracts you would have to figure whether it 
was going to be 90 percent of parity or 8214 
percent, and so forth? 

Mr. HENICAN. The percentage of parity loan 
had already been established and announced. 
The Department of Agriculture had already 
announced a 90-percent support program as 
of August 1, which support program was good 
for the balance of that season. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is right. 

Mr. HeENIcAN. So the facts were known 
when prices declined on October 3, 1955. 
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As I say, the prices on the New York and 
New Orleans Cotton Exchanges at the lowest 
of the decline, that temporary decline, were 
about 2 cents to 4 cents under the 90-percent 
support loan’ as announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. GaTuincs. For what month? 

Mr. HENICAN. All months, practically all 
months. 

Now, why did they go down? Your opin- 
ion is as good as mine. I think they were 
trying to anticipate a change in the program 
and a change in conditions. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. What effect did that have 
on the New Orleans*Exchange in transactions 
handled? 

Mr. HENIcAN. Let us go back to your ques- 
tion. If the cotton mill that processes, say, 
200,000 bales had sales with no raw mate- 
rials, it could, under the present law, buy 
futures at that discount to cover its short 
position, and that would be a legitimate 
hedge. Assuming that it had no sales, it 
was prevented from taking advantage of that 
discount in price. There was no provision 
in the present law for an anticipatory hedge. 
If this amendment had been in effect, the 
cotton mill could have bought futures con- 
tracts at that discount under the Govern- 
ment loan in anticipation of the percentage 
of its requirements for the balance of the 
season. It could have taken advantage of 
that decline in price. 

Mr. GATHINGS. What would that mean now 
to the producer of cotton and the stabiliza- 
tion of the price of cotton? 

Mr. HENIcaNn. I think, Mr. GaTurncs, had 
this provision been operative, it is possible 
that we would not have had the decline to 
the extent we did at that time, because those 
buying orders for the account of anticipa- 
tory hedges would have been in the market 
place, and they might have prevented some 
of it, maybe not all of it, in my opinion. I 
personally contacted during those days—and 
there were 2 or 3 days of that decline—many 
mills, pointing out to them the cheapness, 
in my opinion, of the futures contracts as 
compared to the Government loan. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. As a matter of fact, you 
advised purchases? 

Mr. HENIcAN. I advised purchases, but the 
mills said they could not enter into the pur- 
chases because they did not have a legiti- 
mate hedge. They had nothing sold and 
therefore it would be a speculation on their 
part. However, if this amendment had been 
in effect, I think that a fair percentage of 
those whom I contacted would have pur- 
chased contracts that day and would have 
offset some of the selling that developed and 
therefore would have tended to stabilize the 
price to the benefit of the producer. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Henican, what hap- 
pened to spots on those days? 

Mr. HENICAN. Spots went down but not as 
much. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Did the millowners move 
in and buy spots? 

Mr. HENIcaN. I think that some did dur- 
ing that period, yes. 

Do not forget, we are trading in futures 
contracts that endeavor to discount what is 
going to happen in the future, so therefore, 
futures are probably more sensitive to de- 
velopments than the immediate spot price is. 

There was a question asked of Mr. Kauff- 
man about initiation and liquidation of 
these positions about which I would like to 
comment. We who are executives of ex- 
changes want the positions to be initiated 
and also liquidated in as orderly and in as 
businesslike manner as possible, because we 
are very conscious of the fact that when 
there are unusual fluctuations we are sub- 
ject to public criticism, congressional inves- 
tigation, and so forth. We want these posi- 
tions to be entered into and liquidated in as 
sound a manner as possible. We at the ex- 
changes are going to see to it, or attempt to 
see to it, that that is done, 
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Mr. GaTuincs. Mr. Henican, what kind of 
requirements does the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange set up for those traders who go on 
your board and do business? What do you 
have? How do you become a member? How 
are you going to operate in the New Orleans 
Exchange? 

Mr. HENICAN. How do you become a mem- 
ber of the New Orleans Exchange? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. HENICAN. We require an application 
for membership, a formal written applica- 
tion to become a member. The candidate 
appears before the membership committee 
and he must meet certain financial require- 
ments. / 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is what I am getting 
at. 

Mr. Henican. The application is screened 
by the membership committee through the 
usual banking circles, credit information 
bureaus, and so forth. The application must 
be endorsed and approved by two members 
in good standing who also appear before the 
membership committee to verify for the 
financial and moral integrity of the appli- 
cant. 

Mr. GATHINGS. How often does your mem- 
bership committee change in its compo- 
sition? 

Mr. Henican. I think most of the ex- 
changes operate in the same way. We try 
to have overlapping members of the com- 
mittee so that the policy and the customs 
and the habits are continued for 25 to 50 
years. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Do you get a Dun & Brad- 
street report on these applicants? 

Mr. HENICAN. We get a Dun & Bradstreet 
report, a banking report, and a recommen- 
dation from 2 or 3 outstanding people in 
the cotton industry from the local communi- 
ties. For example, if there is an application 
from Dallas, we communicate with members 
of our exchange in the Dallas cotton market 
and ask their opinion of the candidate. We 
try to maintain very high ethics and stand- 
ards. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. You know these people. 
You are going to know whom you are deal- 
ing with? 

Mr. HENtIcan. That is pretty much of an 
unwritten rule of our exchange, though it 
is not in the books. The two individuals 
who endorse the applicant or the applica- 
tion of the new member, it is presumed 
know the applicant. One of the questions 
that the chairman of the membership com- 
mittee asks the endorser is, “How long have 
you known this candidate?” 

Mr. GATHINGS. How many actual mem- 
bers do you have? 

Mr. HENICAN. We have 331 members in the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. How many did you have 10 
years ago? 

Mr. HeNntIcan. About 400. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Your requirements are more 
strict, or stringent? 

Mr. HENIcAN. No, sir; they are approxi- 
mately the same. We are trying to maintain 
the same‘high standards. The membership 
has declined on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change as well as on the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange because we have not had a profit- 
able volume of business due to the inter- 
ference of the Government loan programs. 
We are in a squeeze. 

- Mr. GatTuincs. If you get this legislation 
passed, it is going to broaden out operations 
“and you will get more business? 

Mr. HENICAN. We hope that it might lead 
to some broadening in the market place; 

es. 

. Mr. GaTHINGS. What does a seat cost now? 

Mr. HENIcAN. In the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange we have no seats. We are a cor- 
poration just like General Motors. When 
you join the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
you must own a share of stock in the cor- 
poration. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. One share? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. How much is it? 

Mr. HENICAN. The present market value on 
that stock is about $800. That gives you an 
interest in all the assets of the corporation. 
The assets of the corporation presently con- 
sist of the building with no mortgage and 
cash in the bank. 

Mr. GATHINGS. How often do you change 
your members on the board of directors? 

Mr. HENICAN. Usually every 2 years. It has 
beén customary to elect a president and a 
board of directors for 2 years, 1 year, and 
a continuation for the second year if they 
behave. There is usually an overlapping of 
directors. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. You have a sort. of a closed 
fraternity, do you not? 

Mr. HENICAN. NO, sir. 

Mr. GATHINGS. How many applications do 
you ordinarily receive in the course of a 
year? 

Mr. HENIcAN. I am not posted on that fig- 
ure. I can tell you what the record has been 
since the Ist of December when I took of- 
fice as president of the exchange. We have 
had 8 new members and we have had 4 res- 
ignations of members since the Ist of De- 
cember 1955. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Have you ever expelled a 
member because of his bad financial stand- 
ing or for any other reason? 

Mr. HENICAN. For bad financial standing 
and bad business practice, attempting to 
manipulate markets, manipulate prices— 
anything they may have done that is not a 
good business practice. Yes, we have. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Under your charter just 
how is he expelled? 

Mr. HENICAN. I think that it is pretty well 
spelled out. We have what we call a busi- 
ness conduct committee that supervises the 
conduct of members. If there is a charge 
made by a member that another member is 
not conducting himself with proper ethics, 
the business conduct committee considers it. 
The member charged has the right of appeal 
and then he has further recourse to the 
board of directors. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. All trading on the floor must 
be performed by members of the exchange? 


Mr. HENICAN. At public outcry? 


Mr. MCINTIRE. They operate on their own 
behalf as traders, trading members, and as 
representing customers in the capacity of 
broker? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes. There are 2 or 3 cate- 
gories of members. Those whom we , call 
ring traders, who trade for their own account 
in and out; then there are those who arbi- 
trate between the various markets; that is, 
if the prices are out of line in Liverpool, 
Bombay, or New York as compared to New 
Orleans. Then there are those who perform 
dual functions representing customers and 
trading for their own accounts, and finally 
like my own firm, Merrill Lynch, we only 
handle customers accounts. We act exclu- 
sively as brokers. We do not take any posi- 
tion for our own account, 

Mr. MCINTIRE. Do the rules require that 
all margins and everything must be paid on 
the date of the transaction, or what lines of 
credit are extended to participating mem- 
bers? 

Mr. HENICAN. Not only participating mem- 
bers. Under our rules, brokers are also 
allowed to extend a credit accommodation up 
to $10,000 based on $5 per bale against legiti- 
mate hedge transactions to cotton-trade 
accounts, members or nonmembers. In ex- 
tending credit we are required to have a 
hedge certificate from the principal stating 
that any contracts that they enter in the 
market represent legitimate hedge trans- 
actions, but for Bill Brown, or Joe Smith, 
speculator, who may be an attorney or a doc- 
tor, he must deposit original margins within 
a reasonable time. 
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Mr. MCINTIRE. What is interpreted by the 
board as a reasonable time? 

Mr. HENICAN. I'd say that a reasonable 
time is by the close of the market the next 
afternoon. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. In other words, the follow- 
ing day? 

Mr. HENTcAN. The next afternoon, yes. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. If that happens to be the 
last day of the week, it would be on the 
next opening day? 

Mr. HENICAN. Monday. In addition to 
that, we have just recently passed rules 
stating that margin funds must be “readily 
available.’”” We have a practice that devel- 
oped whereby customers would mail a check 
from a very distant point and it would not 
reach us for 2 or 3 days. It would be on 
a local bank and when we sent it back for 
collection it would take another 2 or 3 days. 
Now we say that customers have to make 
funds readily available and within a reason- 
able time. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Your trading rules do not 
permit one to come in in the morning and 
trade all day and close out at night with- 
out putting up any money? 

Mr. HENICAN. Not necessarily. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Not necessarily, but is that 
permitted to be done? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes. I think some brokers 
do it. Merrill Lynch does not do it in all 
instances. It depends upon the financial re- 
sponsibility of the individual. In your case, 
Mr. Congressman, you do not have to put up 
margins right away and you can give it to 
me this afternoon. But in my case I put 
it up ahead of time. My financial condition 
is not as good as yours. 

Mr. McInTIReE. I think the record should 
show that I do not trade. 

Mr. HENIcaNn. O. K., sir. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Now, the exchange is well 
fitted and able to handle these credit trans- 
actions? 

Mr. HENIcAN. Credit is a question of each 
individual broker, not the exchange. 

Mr. GaTHINGsS. Let me ask you this: What 
regulations of the department would cover 
credit transactions? 

Mr. Henican. Of the Department of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. GATHINGs. Yes. 

Mr. Henican. I think they have no regula- 
tions covering credit. That is an exchange 
matter. 

Mr. GaTuHINGS. Solely an exchange matter, 
and as far as I know, it never has been 
questioned. 

Mr. Henican. I think so. Three or four 
years ago there was an attempt. Somebody 
introduced a bill to give the CEA control 
over margins and credit, but it was thrown 
out. I recall coming here and testifying, 
against it. 

Mr. McIntme. On that point, you were 
dealing with two different things, you were 
dealing with margins and you were dealing 
with credit. 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes. 

Mr. McINTIRe. And the bill that you re- 
ferred to permitted the CEA to regulate 
margins as well as credit? 

Mr. HENICAN. Right. Mr. Kauffman and 
Mr. Badnell can answer that. 

Mr. KAUFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
modity Exchange Act confers no authority 
with respect to margin requirements. The 
point at which the Commodity Exchange 
Act confers any jurisdiction with respect 
to margins is after they are deposited with 
the broker. The statute requires that the 
broker must treat and deal with customer’s 
funds and equities as belonging to the cus- 
tomer, he may not commingle them with 
his own funds, and he must use the funds 
deposited by customers for the benefit of 
the customers and not for the purpose of 
extending credit to customer B. But as 
to the amount of margin that is deposited, 
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the statute is silent and confers no juris- 
diction whatever. 

Mr. Garuincs. That is not being consid- 
ered here at all) and I do not want to raise 
the issue. I just wanted to get Mr. Hen- 
ican’s view. I just wanted to determine in 
my own mind how the exchange operated. 

Mr. HENICAN. I agree with the statement 
you made yesterday that Mr. Kauffman and 
Mr. Bagnell and the personnel at the CEA 
had done. an outstanding job. They have 
been very cooperative with the exchanges. I 
personally would have been satisfied with 
the language they proposed in the amend- 
ment yesterday if I thought Mr. Kauffman 
and Mr. Bagnell would be there for life. I 
do not know who is going to follow them and 
how the man who follows is going to inter- 
pret the amendment. We want that slightly 
clearer explanation to satisfy some of the 
people who feel the same way about it. iil 
could be assured that these gentlemen would 
be the heads of the CEA as long as I am alive, 
I would be satisfied to take their wording of 
the amendment. Exchanges can operate 
with these two gentlemen and have oper- 
ated with them, and as far as I am personally 
concerned, we want them there. 

Mr. GaTHInGs. Thank you. I read your 
explanation of the proposed amendment. I 
wonder if you would, in different language, 
give us an explanation in a few words. 

Mr. Henican. I thought that I pretty well 
covered it before. It would be much easier 
if you would ask the questions. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. I wish that you would ex- 
plain to the committee what benefits would 
accrue with respect to income taxes if antici- 
patory hedges are permitted as contained 
in this amendment. 

Mr. Henican. Mr. GaTHINGs, I think the 
courts have pretty consistently ruled that 
the monetary results from a legitimate 
hedge transaction represent ordinary income 
and expense, but they have alsa ruled that 
the results from a speculative position in 
the market represent a capital transaction. 
A processor, or manufacturer that has a 

~ speculative position in the market really has 
two accounting systems, one for capital 
gains or losses and one for ordinary income 
and expense. As Mr. Emmert, of Dan River 
Mills, said yesterday, by eliminating that 
speculative result, or the capital gain result, 
and recognizing it is as ordinary income or 
expense, it would either reduce the cost or 
increase the cost of his raw cotton. Nat- 
urally, he thinks it will reduce the cost of 
his raw cotton by so handling it that way. 
That is one of the reasons why on October 3, 
1955, some of the people that I personally 
contacted did not want to buy contracts at 
that time, even though the price appeared 
very attractive, because they would say, 
“That is a speculation.” The results would 
be a capital gain or loss as far as our ac- 
counting is concerned. It would not be 
ordinary income and expense as the courts 
have recognized the results from a legitimate 
hedge transaction. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. I wonder what the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue would think about this 
matter? What would be your view on that? 

Mr. HENICAN. We have consulted with them 
on it. What do you think, Frank? 

Mr. GATHINGs. I asked whether the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau has been consulted 
about this amendment, and what they think 
of it. 

Mr. KNELL. Well, I think that it is a con- 
fusing tax matter that we are trying to avoid 
rather than an evasion. It is a clarification 
of handling taxes that we are seeking. 

Mr. HENICAN. Mr. GATHINGS, I will make 
this observation: In all the tax decisions I 
have reviewed as to the commodity futures 
markets, the Judge has gone right back to 
the Commodity Exchange Act for his answer 
to the problem. 

In other words, in this Corn Products case 
that we quoted yesterday, the judge quoted 
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the definition of a hedge in the present act 
and then commented that the transaction 
involved was not a hedge—that it was an 
anticipatory hedge which is not recognized 
in the act. 

If the act is amended to include this, I 
think the Internal Revenue Bureau will rec- 
ognize it because, as I say, in all the tax 
cases that I have read that have to do with 
results from commodity market activities, 
the Judge has referred to the Commodity Ex- 
change Act for his answer. 

Mr. GaTuIncs. Let us get back to the op- 
erations of the exchange. What are the 
benefits of an anticipatory future contract 
to a producer or to a shipper or to a cotton 
factor or to a manufacturer? I wonder if 
you would give us in a few words just what 
would be the benefits which would accrue. 

Mr. HENICAN. Mr. GATHINGS, you have to 
eliminate the first three categories which 
you mention because this does not cover a 
producer, a shipper nor a factor. It only 
covers a processor and a manufacturer. 

Mr. GATHINGS. All right. 

Mr. Henican. It allows him to anticipate 
his normal or average season’s requirements 
of raw materials. The other three categories 
are not involved at all. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The testimony yesterday 
was to the effect that 

Mr. Henican. We think that because the 
processor and manufacturers are allowed to 
acquire these contracts in anticipation of 
the raw material which they need, that 
their activities will indirectly help the others 
by stabilizing prices, but the other three 
categories will not be able to use the markets 
under this amendment. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I believe it was stated yes- 
terday that all segments of the cotton in- 
dustry are interested in going in there and 
buying these futures. 

Mr. HENICAN. No, sir. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Is not that right? 

Mr. HENICAN. No, sir; only the processors 
and manufacturers. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. I will have to get that rec- 
ord and see just what they said. 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. McINTIrRE. I am not sure that I have 
this clearly in mind. Without this legisla- 
tion the average mill buyer is faced with the 
fact that he can go into the futures market 
and purchase up to 30,000 bales of cotton and 
any purchases beyond that have got to be 
shown that they have fixed sales or else it is 
considered speculative? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Now, if they want to go 
beyond that, they are perfectly at liberty to 
go to the spot market and buy as much spot 
cotton as they want? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. But a large consumer of 
cotton, if he considers going into the spot 
market to cover his needs to any substantial 
degree, finds himself faced with the problem 
of dealing with holders of cotton who may 
not want to deal in the quantities in which 
that manufacturer normally wishes to deal 
in on the spot market? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntTIRE. If he were to press for that 
position in the spot market, he would likely 
be required to divide his total desire for 
purchases into a number of transactions 
with a number of individual holders of 
cotton in order to avoid what might be a 
premium if he were to place that order with 
one substantial holder who did not want to 
sell that much cotton? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McINTIRE. This legislation would pro- 
vide a vehicle of relief to him in that situa- 
tion whereby he could move in on the futures 
market and accomplish that same objective 
and thereby naturally improve the volume 
of transactions on the futures board in 
which you are interested and would also 
provide for him a vehicle of avoiding the 
situation of paying premiums to cover him- 
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self on the spot market. Is that about what 
it would be? 

Mr. Henican. Mr. McINTIRE, you made a 
misstatement. You said you did not under- 
stand the amendment. I do not see how I 
could describe it more perfectly. Your ex- 
planation is absolutely perfect. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. GATHINGS. I wonder if you would not 
follow through on a transaction which will 
furnish to us some additional information on 
this matter? I would like to have you take 
a hypothetical case and show us just how it 
is going to work out when initiated as well as 
when liquidations will take effect. I wish 
you would explain that. 

Mr. HENICAN. Mr. GATHINGS, in answering 
your request, I am now thinking in terms of 
Mr. Kirby’s statement of yesterday to the 
committee. I think he had made a very good 
explanation. So let’s start. For example, the 
board of directors of a cotton mill decides 
that they are going to process through the 
next year 200,000 bales of cotton and they 
decide that the demand for goods is going to 
be such and the textile prices are going to be 
such that they can afford to pay 30 cents a 
pound for their raw material. Therefore they 
instruct Mr. Kirby that as soon as possible, 
or when market conditions will justify it, to 
buy 200,000 bales of cotton at 30 cents per 
pound or lower. 

The mill buyer, Mr. Kirby, immediately 
gets busy and contacts all his sources of sup- 
ply—the merchants, Mr. Poace, of Dallas, 
Houston, or Muleshoe, Tex., or any market 
place else like that—and he buys some spot 
cotton, but he only buys a very small per- 
centage of the 200,000 bales. 

In the meantime the futures market is at 
or below the equivalent of 30 cents per pound. 
So in order to cover himself, he buys futures 
contracts up to whatever is allowed under the 
law, with the purpose of fixing the cost of 
his raw materials. In other words, the direc- 
tors have said to him, “We think the goods 
markets are going to be such that we can buy 
raw cotton, process it, and make a profit on 
the basis of 30 cents a pound for our raw 
material.” However, when buying futures 
contracts, that is done with the intent of 
eventually converting those futures contracts 
into spot cotton. 

After the contracts are acquired Mr. Kirby 
is still contacting all the merchants, spot 
brokers, and f. 0. b. people, as well as pro- 
ducers in the State of Texas, and is looking 
for the specific quality of cotton that he 
wants. Hence, as he acquires the quality of 
cotton required, he liquidates the equivalent 
in the futures market. 

I do not think it is going to be possible for 
that processor or manufacturer to buy 
100,000 bales,of cotton in any one spot, not 
even from our mutual friends, Mr. Poacg, or 
Anderson-Clayton & Co.,- except at a pre- 
mium. So he looks around and he buys it 
from several or many small merchants, ship- 
pers, farmers, and so on, in medium-sized lots. 

As I say, as he acquires spot cotton he then 
liquidates his futures. 

I cannot believe in this ghost that some 
talk about, that the futures position, once 
acquired, is going to be recklessly liquidated. 
I cannot believe that 100,000 bales of futures, 
for example, is going to be recklessly dumped 
on the market, because that would defeat the 
entire purpose of the transaction, in my 
opinion, and that it, therefore, is going to be 
liquidated in an orderly manner. 

As these small blocks of spot cotton are 
acquired the comparable amounts of futures 
will be liquidated in an orderly manner. 

Mr. GATHINGS. But only a small percent- 
age of these contracts will be delivered upon; 
is that right? 

Mr. HENIcAN. Yes; because with regard to 
deliveries against futures contracts, 100 years 
ago trading in futures contracts evolved as 
the best method of doing business that was 
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to be consummated at a future time. The 
trading has been substantially the same 
through this 100 years. There have been 
refinements. It should be perfectly obvious 
that I as a buyer of contracts cannot by 1 
grade and 1 staple or 1 quality of wheat or 
1 quality of corn or the 1 quality of any 
other commodity, because nature may not 
have given us that quality during that 
growth year. 

However, as trading in these contracts 
evolved, they allowed delivery of a range of 
grades and staples or a range of quality so 
there would not be a squeeze, and so that 
there would not be an undue manipulation 
of prices. Thus a range of qualities are de- 
liverable. It should be perfectly obvious 
that if I have in mind a particular quality 
when buying a futures contract, it is pos- 
sible that it will not be delivered because it 
is not convenient for the seller to deliver it. 
He may not have that particular quality; 
that particular quality might not have been 
produced that particular year. But, deliv- 
eries are allowed of a wide range of qualities 
on the basis of premiums and discounts. 
The best quality or the better qualities are 
deliverable at a premium and lower qualities 
at a discount. 

Mr. PoaGeE. I dislike having to start this 
class back in the third grade, but I pretty 
nearly need to do it if I am going to keep 
up with you gentlemen. 

I am just wondering if you will not take 
this fellow who is going to buy 100,000 bales 
of cotton and go through the entire proce- 
dure? Of course, he is buying a lot of cotton. 

Mr. HENICAN. Well, he has consumed on 
the average of the past 10 years in excess 
of 200,000 bales. 

Mr. Poace. Not many of them do that. 

Mr. HENICAN. We decided yesterday there 
was in excess of 100 mills which consumed 
in excess of 30,000 bales a year. 

Mr. Poace. Let us take the 100,000 bales of 
cotton which he is going to buy and follow 
through for me and tell me just what he does. 

Assume that he goes out today and buys 
on the futures market, or that is what he 
would like to do, at least, as I understand it, 
and he buys it. Does he buy it for delivery 
all in the same month? 

Mr. Henican. I do not think so. I do not 
think that would be a businesslike basis on 
which to do it. He is going to consume the 
200,000 bales in probably equal monthly 
quantities over a 12-month period. So, he 
would scatter his purchases through, let us 
say, October, November, March, May, and 
July, probably in equal amounts. 

Mr. Poace. Let us assume that he has to 
have some cotton to go to work on immedi- 
ately and that he has to buy spots of the 
quality which he wants. Of course, when 
he buys these futures, he just buys cotton, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. HENICAN. He fixed the cost of his raw 
material. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. In other 
words, he buys that at 30 cents and that is 
probably on a fifteen-sixteenths Middling 
basis? 

Mr. Henican. That is right. 

Mr. PoaceE. But if he wants an inch and an 
eighth, he pays the premium on that? 

Mr. HENICAN. Pardon me a second. You 
are familiar with the fact that beginning 
with the new season, August 1, 1956, the base 
of the futures contract is Middling inch, 
which is a change from Middling fifteenth- 
sixteenths inch. 

Mr. Poace, Whatever the basis is, if he 
wants something better, he pays that pre- 
mium for it; does he not? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That is, if they deliver him 
something better. In other words, he does 
not have any choice over what he gets? 


Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. PoaGe. He gets whatever they deliver. 
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Mr. HENICAN. Within a range as prescribed 
in the contract and under the rules of the 
exchanges. 

Mr. Poace. In a prescribed range, and 
within the differentials that are prescribed? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. But he has no choice as to what 
they deliver and they deliver whatever they 
want to. 

Mr. HENIcAN. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. That, of course, 1s one good 
reason why he would not want to take de- 
livery on that contract, because it may not 
be something which he can use. 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Then, he might want short 
staple, or he might want seven-eighths, and 
get the benefit of the price on it. 

Mr. HeENican. He might want other fac- 
tors, too, which do not show up in the con- 
tract, such as micronaire and other char- 
acteristics of the cotton, as well as textile 
characteristics, and so on. 

Mr. PoaGE. So he would go out and try to 
buy the cotton he wants, and he probably 
cannot buy ft in any sizable blocks, as you 
pointed out. 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes. 

Mr. PoaGe. In other words, he would find 
a thousand bales of cotton at Muleshoe, 
Tex., that he wants, and he would buy that 
cotton and let us assume he has to pay 
something more than 30 cents for that cot- 
ton next week. Let us further assume that 
he is buying 1-inch cotton, and he is buy- 
ing Middling. He would have to pay about 
34 cents for that; would he not? 

Mr. Henican. What grades or staple did 
you say? 

Mr. Poace. I said 1-inch Middling. 

Mr. HeENIcAN. It is about 155 points pre- 
mium over Middling fifteenth-sixteenths 
inch—1.5 cents—or 31.5 cents would be the 
approximate cost. 

Mr. Poace. It would not be at 33 cents? 

Mr. HENICAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, he has to pay 
8114 cents for that? 

Mr. HENIcAN. 31.5 cents. 

Mr. PoaceE. Yes. 

Mr. Henican. That is, under the present 
differentials between Middling fifteenth-six- 
teenths inch and Middling inch. 

Mr. Foace. He has to pay 31.5 cents on 
that. Now, how does that hedge help him? 

Mr. HENICAN. Well, obviously, it would not 
help him. So, therefore, he would not buy 
his futures at 30 cents. He would wait un- 
til they got to 29 cents, or to 28.5 cents. 

Mr. Poace. Well, he waits, but he does not 
have his hedge if he waits. 

Mr. Henican. That is right. He would not 
enter into the position under those circum- 
stances, and I think that is one of the con- 
trolling factors of the orderly manner in 
which these positions are going to be han- 
dled. 

Mr. Poace. Well, that is where you get me. 
You say he would not have to take a position. 
what do you mean? 

Understand, I have never traded in these 
markets, and I do not Know anything about 
it, except what I hear. 

Mr. HEeNIcaNn. I think Mr. McINTIRE can ex- 
plain it better than I can. Jokes aside. 
What you describe is the reason I have not 
believed in this ghost in the closet. Let us 
go back to our original premise and that was 
to the effect that the board of directors 
told the mill buyer that they could use 
200,000 bales of cotton profitably next year, 
provided those raw materials could be ac- 
quired at 30 cents. Then that mill buyer 
is going to use his very best efforts to buy 
that cotton at 30 cents a pound, and he is 
not going into the transaction until he 
can average about that price. 

He is not recklessly going in and buy 
futures if the future price is above that 
level. Later the board of directors may 
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change their minds and realize that cotton 
is not going to be available at 30 cents and 
say “go ahead and pay 32 cents for it,” but 
the buyer is not going to recklessly buy a lot 
of futures contracts when the management 
has indicated that they are going to make 
a profit based on buying the raw material 
at 30 cents a pound. 

Mr. PoacE. They are talking about 30 cents 
a pound cost to them for the grade of cot- 
ton they want? 

Mr. Henican. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. He does not go out and buy 
futures, then, at 30 cents a pound? 

Mr. Henican. No; he does not. He would 
not buy them at 29.5 or 28.5 under this 
proposal. 

Mr. Poace. All right. Now, let us assume 
that he is able to buy and, of course, if he 
was able to buy any, I guess he would buy 
the whole 200,000 bales, would he not, on 
the futures market? 

Mr. HENICAN. He probably would. I would 
imagine, however, he would now be able 
to buy some cotton at prices desired under 
those circumstances. So, he would not have 
to buy the entire 200,000 bales, but assum- 
ing he could not buy spots, he would prob- 
ably buy ail his futures 

Mr. Poace. What I am trying to do is to 
follow it on through, and see just what he 
does. He does not actually buy the 200,000 
bales of cotton on the futures market. He 
probably only buys a part of that? 

Mr. Henican. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. What would he buy, or what 
would we expect him to buy? 

Mr. HENICAN. The amount he is going to 
be allowed to buy as covered by this last 
sentence in the proposed amendment: “In 
conformity with the regulations as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe.” We do not know 
what that is as yet. We have discussed a 
“reasonable percentage” of his normal sea- 
son’s requirements with Mr. Bagnell and Mr. 
Kauffman and they, just thinking out loud, 
have indicated it might be 50 percent under 
certain conditions, and 40 percent under 
other conditions. I do not think that under 
any set of circumstances we would want a 
position of 100 percent coverage. Yet, on 
the other hand, a smaller operation—say 
for instance a mill that produces or processes 
only 20,000 bales or 15,000 bales—the situa- 
tion would be different, and 100 percent cov- 
erage would not be unreasonable or unbusi- 
nesslike. 

Mr. Poace. He is not affected by this bill 
anyway, is he? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes; I think he is. 

Mr. Poace. I thought some one said he 
could buy 30,000 bales. 

Mr. HENIcAN. That is right, but that is a 
speculative position, and we want to take 
it out of a speculative position because of 
the tax result. Such a mill with, say, a 
small consumption logically would not un- 
duly affect prices either up or down. I can 
see no reason why he cannot buy 100 per- 
cent of his season’s requirements. 

Mr. Poace. I understand this 30,000-bale 
deal, but if he bought more than 30,000 bales 
it is not considered speculative; is it? 

Mr. McIntire. It is considered a specula- 
tive position. 

Mr. PoaGce. Please understand, gentlemen, 
that I just walked in and I do not know this 
background information. Therefore, some- 
one has to tell me about it. 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Poace, according to the 
Commodity Exchange Act, a hedge is defined 
as a long future against a fixed sale or firm 
sale or a short future against ownership of a 
spot commodity. Those are what the CEA 
Act defines as bona fide hedges, and any con- 
tracts over that, not evenly balanced, are. 
considered speculative positions either long 
or short. 
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Speculative positions are limited to 30,000 
bales maximum. 

Mr. Poace. You cannot have more than 
$0,000 bales of speculative cotton; is that 
right? 

Mr. Henican. That is correct. It is pos- 
sible that a mill could have 100,000 bales long, 
and the equivalent of 100,000 bales sold in 
the form of processed goods, but beyond that, 
under the present act, he can also own only 
30,000 bales, which is considered a speculative 
position. 

Mr. Poace. This would allow him to own 
more than 30,000 bales? 

Mr. HENICAN. This would allow them to 
own a reasonable percentage of what they 
have normally processed over a series of years. 

Mr. Poace. When you say “a percentage,” 
what percentage do you have in mind? 

Mr. HenIcian. That is what the CEA is go- 
ing to tell us, or what they think is sound. 
The wording on the proposed amendment is, 
“It is a sound commercial practice.” 

Mr. Poace. But except for that, if the man 
had 200,000 bales which he expected to use 
he could buy that now under the present law, 
and that is not a speculative position? 

Mr. Henican. If he has something sold 
against it; yes, sir. If there are no fixed 
sales, the positions are limited to 30,000 bales, 
despite the fact the mill annually processes 
200,000 bales. 

Mr. Poace. Then he can turn around and 
except for that proviso, if the Department 
imposed any limitation, he could go ahead 
and buy another 200,000 bales without having 
anything sold? 

Mr. HENICAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. He could not do that without 
having sold against the 200,000 bales? 

Mr. HENIcAN. No, sir. Do you mean under 
this proposal? 

Mr. PoaGe. That is right. 

Mr. HENICAN. Well, I do not think so. I 
do not think the Department is going to allow 
full coverage. 

Mr. Poace. I understand, but I said except 
for that provision, and unless the Depart- 
ment acted, he could under this bill buy 
another 200,000 bales without it being called 
speculative; is that right? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes; if the maximum cover- 
age is allowed, that would be correct. 

Mr. GATHINGS. However, as the situation 
exists now, one cannot have but 30,000 bales? 

Mr. HENICAN. That is right. 

Mr. GaTuHIncs. That is, he cannot have but 
30,000 bales at any one time? 

Mr. HENICAN. Over and beyond the bona 
fide hedges; that is correct. 

Mr. PoaGe. You cannot have more than 
30,000 bales without being in a speculative 
position? 

Mr. HENICAN. That is right. 

Mr. PoacE. You can have more than 30,000 
bales; can you not? 

Mr. HENICAN. No; only if you have some 
offsetting transactions, Mr. Poace. 

Mr. PoaGE. You mean you cannot buy but 
30,000 bales and remain outside of the spec- 
ulative position? 

Mr. Henican. That is right. 

Mr. PoacE. Then, it is not like I stated, the 
matter a minute ago. I think I was wrong. 
I said that he could buy under this proposal 
200,000 bales and he could buy 200,000 bales 
against his sales here if he had to, and then 
he could buy another 200,000 bales and still 
would not be in a speculative position. 
However, he would, in fact, be in a specula- 
tive position in the secorid 200,000 bales? 

Mr. HENICAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I want to get 
straight. What difference does it make if 
he is not going to be in a speculative position 
because the 30,000 bales merely relates to the 
limit of speculative cotton he can hold; does 
it not? 

Mr. HENICAN. May I ask you a couple of 
questions? 

Mr. PoaceE. Surely. 
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Mr. HENICAN. Do you thing that such an 
organization as the Dan River Mills is going 
to continue in business? 

Mr. Poace. I assume they will. 

Mr. HENICAN. They have been in business 
for a long period of time; have they not? 

Mr. PoaceE. Yes. 

Mr. Henican. On the average they have 
processed, say, for the last 25 years, 200,000 
bales of cotton per year. 

Mr. McINTIRE. That is, 200,000 bales of cot- 
ton per year. 

Mr. HENICAN. 200,000 bales of cotton per 
season. Is it not normal to expect that if 
we do not have a severe depression or adverse 
economic conditions that during 1957 they 
will process around 200,000 bales of cotton? 
That has been their experience for, say, 25 
years, and they should do it again next year. 

When they start the year, they are theo- 
retically short 200,000 bales of raw cotton on 
a normal expectation, or the anticipation of 
the goods which they are going to process. 
So, by buying that additional 200,000 bales 
that you mentioned, I do not think it would 
constitute speculation. I think they are 
merely insuring their price against that 
which they anticipated producing based 
upon sound facts and sound records. 

Mr. Poace. What I have said—and I want 
to go back over it again because I am not 
sure now whether I was right or wrong, be- 
cause I am more confused now than I was 
when I started—was in an effort to get this 
clear in my mind. Let us assume that the 
Dan River Mills has succeeded in selling the 
equivalent of 200,000 bales of cotton. 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That is they have contracts for 
their goods to that extent. 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. They go ahead and buy 200,000 
bales, as I understand it, on the futures 
market, and that is not speculative? 

Mr. HENICAN. Totally exempt. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. I understand 
that, but as I understand it under this pro- 
posal if we leave out the proviso or if we 
assume that the department is not going to 
act on it, Dan River Mills can turn around 
and buy another 200,000 bales, which makes 
400,000 bales, and that is not speculative 
either? Is that right? 

Mr. HENICAN. In my opinion under the cir- 
cumstances we are discussing, and if I under- 
stand them correctly, in my opinon, it is 
not speculation, because that second 200,000 
bales is bought against what they anticipate 
processing during 1957 based on what they 
have done for the past 25 years, and they 
bought those contracts to insure the price 
level. 

Mr. PoaGe. I do not understand that, be- 
cause they have already sold the 200,000 bales 
and they have contracts to sell another 
200,000 bales because that is what they an- 
ticipate processing. 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Obviously, that is not specula- 
tive, and we understand that, but then, as 
I understand it, this second 200,000 bales 
which they could buy under the terms of 
this porposal would be declared not to be 
speculative under the terms of this bill. 

I do not see how you can attribute to it 
the speculative feature when you already 
have contracts to sell. That would mean 
they would have to raise their position to 
400,000 bales of goods or the equivalent of 
400,000 bales of cloth. 

Mr. HENICAN. Let me say this: I misunder- 
stood your question. You were a little bit 
too much ahead of me. I am just a country 
boy, as you know. You were ahead of me. 
You put both transactions into one. I see it 
now. You put both the transactions into one 
year. 

Mr. PoacGe. Yes. 


Mr. HeNIcan. That would be prevented, in 
my opinion, because I am pretty certain, or 
I am as reasonably certain, that the CEA 
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is going to set down proposals or rules 
whereby the organization making use of the 
amendment will have to show a necessity to 
use it, and there is no necessity for the second 
200,000 bales in 1957, and therefore that 
would be prevented. 

Is that a fair answer? 

Mr. KaurrMaN. I believe the answer is that 
that anticipated requirement would already 
have been filled by the purchase of 200,000 
bales. 

Mr. Henican. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. It would seem that way to me. 

Mr. Henican. That is correct. There would 
be no necessity for the second 200,000 bales 
and, therefore, they would not be allowed 
to purchase the second 200,000 bales in 1957, 
let us say, or in the same year. 

Mr. PoaGe. But that would depend upon 
the order which is issued by the Department; 
would it not? 

I mean as far as this bill is concerned, they 
could buy the second 200,000 bales if there 
was not any order prohibiting it? 

Mr. HENICAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. They could not? 

Mr. HENICAN. No, sir. 

Mr. PoaceE. I was just reading this proposed 
amendment—— 

._Mr. Henican. Mr. Poage, may I refer you 
to the wording in section (c) there? 

Mr. PoacE. You are looking at the printed 
bill, or this last one? 

Mr. HENIcaN, This last one. Under Section 
(c) in the third paragraph, the first word in 
the third line is “shall not exceed unfilled 
production for 1 year.” 

In the proposal that you made the antici- 
pated requirements had already been filled 
for the year. Therefore, the second purchase 
would be out of order. 

Mr. PoacE. I suppose that is right. 

Mr. HENICAN. That is right; it would be 
out of order. In your case he sold on the 
average 200,000 bales, and he bought his 
200,000 bales as futures, and he is finished 
for that year. He has no more unfilled re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Poace. All right. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I have one 
further question: I think, perhaps, the record 
ought to show what effect the placing of an 
anticipatory hedge would have under the 
30,000 bale limit. What is your understand- 
ing of this legislation, Mr. Henican, if, for 
instance, I was a small-mill operator? Could 
I purchase my anticipated needs and have it 
classified, or have it defined for tax purposes 
if I were operating under the 30,000 bale 
limitation, as is contained in the regulations 
now? 

I take it from what you have said that 
there is no thought that there would be some 
different interpretation for tax purposes on 
an anticipatory hedge as contrasted with a 
speculative hedge. 

All of our conversation yesterday and today 
has been very largely at least dealing with 
these transactions which are above the 30,000 
bale limit. I think perhaps the record will 
indicate at this point that that was where 
an anticipatory hedge started, and that up 
to the 30,000 bales, if a mill manager was 
buying in excess of their firm sales that that 
for the record ought to show whether under 
30,000 it would be defined as an anticipatory 
hedge, or whether you were speculative in 
the 30,000 bales and beyond that point you 
can come into the definition of an antici- 
patory hedge? “ 

Mr. HENIcAN. I do not know. That is a 
very interesting question, of course, and it is 
a question that, frankly, I do not have the 
answer for. I would like Mr. Bagnell to 
answer it. 

Mr. BaGNELL. I believe, sir, that this pro- 
posal comes in section (c) under 4 (a). You 
have two other forms of hedges, one being 
the growers hedge. You have under (a) the* 
amount of such commodity such person is 
raising. 
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Mr. McINTIRE. What page are you on? 

Mr. BAGNELL. Page 5 of the act. 

Mr. McIntire. I have the same thing. 

Mr. BaGNELL. Half way down the page is 
paragraph (a). Then you have paragraph 
(b) which covers another form of hedge, and 
now you bring in here paragraph (c). 

Mr. McIntire. All right. What is your 
thought as to the interpretation on that 
point? 

Mr. BaGNELL. My thought is that that 
would take the same form and start figuring 
it exactly the same as these other forms of 
hedges from zero on up but not from 390,000 
on up. In other words, a grower is allowed 
a hedge. There is no limitation on it. It is 
regarded as a hedge against his growing crop. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. BaGNELL. Then you have your second 
form, and now you take on this. I would 
assume that if a man in the category you 
mentioned, let us say he needed 15,000 bales. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Yes. 

Mr. BaGNELL. Heretofore he would not be 
in violation of the CEA if he were under the 
30,000 bales. Now anything he did would be 
regarded as a bona fide hedge. At that time 
it might be regarded as a speculation. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Well, then, to rephrase that 
in my own words, do I understand correctly 
there that under existing regulations that a 
purchase of less than 30,000 can be made and 
described as a hedge unless there are firm 
transactions against that? 

Mr. HENICAN. NO, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, I would not think so. 

Mr. BAGNELL. No; that is just it. 

Mr. McINTIRE. However, it is your thought 
that this legislation would permit that? 

Mr. BaGNELL. It would permit that; yes, 
sir. It would describe a transaction such as 
you have just mentioned as a hedge. Hereto- 
fore it would be a speculation. 

Mr. Henican. However, Mr. McINTtIreE asked 
a further question and that was whether this 
amendment, as I understand it, Mr. McINTIRe, 
whether under this amendment this account 
would be allowed to buy 15,000 bales which 
they could put under hedge, and an addi- 
tional 30,000 as a speculation. 

Mr. McINTmeE. He is always free to buy the 
30,000 as a speculation; is he not? 

Mr. HENICAN. Yes, sir; I would imagine so. 
You can do it as an individual now, if you 
wish. 

Mr. McIntire. What I was getting at for 
the record was how as it stands now this 
would take place. It is my thought, if I un- 
derstand it correctly, that a hedge must be, 
in order to meet the definition of a hedge, 
such that you have firm sales of goods to 
cover the raw material? 

Mr. Henican. That is correct. 

Mr. McINTIRE. That is regardless of any 
quantity? 

Mr. HENIcAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McINTIRE. And the 30,000, of course, is 
a speculative limit, but I was just wondering 
if this definition of anticipatory hedge would 
some into play below the 30,000 or whether it 
would be a speculation up to 30,000 and an 
anticipatory hedge above 30,000? 

Mr. KAUFFMAN. May I answer that ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. sir. 

Mr. KaurrMan. Our thinking on that is 
that if a manufacturer has an unfilled re- 
quirement of 45,000 bales for an operating 
season, he can now purchase 30,000 bales. So, 
under this provision he would be entitled to 
an additional 15,000. In other words, he 
would not be given 75,000. He would be given 
a total of 45,000 including the purchase of 
the present limit of 30,000, because there 
would be no occasion to provide for any larger 
quantity than that. That is our interpreta- 
tion of it. 

Mr. Poace. He could buy the 45,000 without 
any element of speculation entering into it? 

Mr. KaurrMan. No. Understand, he has no 
scason fixed sales commitments but based on 
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his records he anticipates that he can dis- 
pose of the equivalent of 45,000 bales of cote 
ton. He has no season previous sales com- 
mitments. 

So, he cannot place a hedge order in the 
market or acquire a hedging position that 
will qualify as such under the statutory defi- 
nition of bona fide hedging. So, the most he 
can do is buy 30,000 bales of futures at pres- 
ent. Under this provision he would be per- 
mitted to buy an additional 15,000 so that he 
would have a tptal long position of 45,000 
bales, which would be equivalent to his un- 
filled anticipated requirements. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Let me ask a question at 
that point if I may, for the matter of the 
record. 

Does he hold 30,000 speculatively and 15,000 
on an anticipatory hedge, or does he hold 
45,000 on an anticipatory hedge? 

Mr. KAUFFMAN. Well, he undoubtedly holds 
45,000 and he regards it as an anticipatory 
hedge and he probably would report it to 
us as such. 

It would just be a matter of nomen- 
clature, 

Mr. McINTIRE. By the same token, he can 
hold 20,000 as an anticipatory hedge if he can 
show that is needed in his operation. 

Mr. KaurrMan. Yes; if he has to avail him- 
self of this provision. 

The important fact is that we would not 
start counting with the first bale, but rather 
after 30,000. The 30,000 bales which he al- 
ready had under the present law we would 
assume would be included in the 45,000 that 
he needs, and would not be added to the 
45,000. 

Mr. McINT1IRe. With reference to this tax 
business, can he declare now if he is under 
30,000 and does not have the contracts to 
show against it? He cannot declare that now 
as a legitimate hedge? 

Mr. KauFFMAN. Yes; but not as a bona fide 
hedge under the Commodity Exchange Act. 
However, in the Corn Products case, which 
was decided by the United States Supreme 
Court on November 7, 1955, the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. against the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, that case involved that 
precise point. Both the United States Tax 
Court and the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit found that the 
Corn Products Refining Co.’s futures transac- 
tions, which they engaged in these anticipa- 
tory hedges, they found those transactions to 
be an integral part of its business designed to 
protect its manufacturing operations against 
a price increase in its principal raw material, 
and to assure a ready supply for future man- 
ufacturing requirements. Although those 
transactions did not qualify under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act as bona fide hedges, 
both the Tax Court and the Court of Appeals 
and the United States Supreme Court held 
that they were for the purpose of price pro- 
tection, and they were an integral part of the 
petitioner’s manufacturing operations and, 
therefore, for the purpose of the Revenue Act 
they were to be regarded as true hedges and 
were subject to the provisions relating to or- 
dinary losses and not capital gains. 

Mr. McINTIRE. That covers the point. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Gatuines. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kauffman, I think it would be well to 
put the Supreme Gourt decision into the 
record at this point. 

Mr. KaurrMan. In that connection, Mr. 
Chairman, there was a companion cause 
which I am sure would be of interest to the 
committee, and it bears even more directly on 
the purpose of the Gathings bill. That was 
the case in which the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co. was taking an exactly opposite posi- 
tion to what they took in the tax case. In 
the tax case they were contending that the 
positions ‘were not hedging transactions, but 
in the CEA case against them they were con- 
tending that they were hedging transactions. 
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The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit on April 13, 1956, handed down a 
decision sustaining the Department of Agri- 
culture’s position in the matter to the effect 
that those transactions do not qualify as 
bona fide hedges under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. I will also leave a copy of it 
here. 

Mr. GATHINGS. If you would file copies of 
those decisions for the record, we would ap- 
preciate very much having them. 

Mr. KaurrMaNn. I will furnish the reporter 
a copy of the Supreme Court decision in the 
other case also. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. Are there any further ques- 
tions of Mr. Henican? 

(No response.) 

Mr. GaTuincs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Is Mr. Robert C. Liebenow present in the 
room? 

Mr. HENICAN. Mr. Chairman, he was here 
earlier this morning, but he told me he had 
an engagement at 11 o’clock which he would 
have to keep. 

Therefore, he is not present. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I understood he desired to 
make a statement. 

Mr. HENICAN. He did, sir, but he told me 
that he would be glad to prepare for the 
committee a letter setting forth his views 
with reference to this proposal. 

Mr. GATHINGS. We would Hike to have such 
a letter from him on file, and any statement 
which he would like to make for the record. 

Mr. HENIcAN. I am a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and he personally gave 
me authority to act for him. I know that 
that institution is in favor of this amend- 
ment that we have proposed, and that we 
have agreed to here. I would just like to get 
that into the record at this point. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. Have you received any com- 
munications from any other commodity 
group with respect to this legislation since 
it was introduced? 

Mr. HENIcAN. Mr. GatTHincs, I have in- 
formally discussed this proposal with the 
executives of most of the Commodity Ex- 
changes that are regulated by the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, and in my opinion, 
they ‘are all in favor of this bill. I have 
made it a point to discuss the matter with 
the president or the executives and vice 
presidents of substantially all of the insti- 
tutions that are under the supervision of 
the act, and they are all in favor of it. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. Is there anything further, 
gentlemen? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I have one 
more question. This matter of liquidation 
is one that I do not get too clearly and dis- 
tinctly in my mind, but I would draw this 
thought from your testimony, Mr. Henican. 

This ‘legislation being somewhat restric- 
tive in its use in that it is directed toward 
the manufacturers and processors and to 
other elements who may be participating in 
the futures transactions that in itself is 
somewhat of a degree of insurance on the 
pressure of liquidations and the fact that 
the mill management, through its repre- 
sentative, is in on a futures transaction as 
price insurance protection; that their rela- 
tive position between the price in those 
futures transactions and the spot market is 
sufficiently closely related so that the pres- 
sure of a quick liquidation is not likely to 
occur. Is that correct? 

Mr. Henican. That is the way I feel about 
it; yes, sir. In my experience it is not pos- 
sible to cover the exact quality required 
in any commodity in large amounts which 
would necessitate immediate liquidation of 
a large volume of futures that may be in 
the market. 

It could be done in small blocks as the 
spots are acquired. 

Mr. McIntire. You cited this case of mill 
management setting a price of 30 cents a 
pound for cotton, and instructing their pur- 
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chasing representative there to use that as 
a guide in relation to the actual cost of 
cotton which goes into their manufacturing 
process and that 30 cents a pound may or 
may not be a controlling factor on the pur- 
chase of futures. 

Mr. Henican. That is right. 

Mr. McINnTIrRE. However, you think that 
there is a close enough relationship be- 
tween the level of the price of futures and 
the spot market, so that it will not distort 
these positions enough to serve as an in- 
centive to get out of the futures in bigger 
blocks than would be orderely? 

Mr. Henican. Mr. McINTIRE, those rela- 
tionships get out of line once in a while, but 
I think on the average over a series of years 
they are pretty close together. We are talk- 
ing about a business transaction and, in my 
opinion, it has to be conducted in a busi- 
ness-like way—otherwise, they would not be 
entered into or liquidated. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, we are 
spending a great deal of time in discussing 
cotton and using it as an illustration as to 
what this law would cover when we are 
actually covering other commodities. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. McINTIRE. This type of close relation- 
ship between the futures pricing and the 
spot market would not necessarily hold true 
in other commodities. 

Mr. HENICAN. Mr. MCINTIRE, if you recall 
what I said yesterday, I am fairly familiar 
with most of the commodity markets but 
having been born in a cottonpatch I know 
that industry better. I think the relation- 
ship between the commodity markets and 
all commodities—that is, futures and spots— 
works substantially the same. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Well, could I ask your ob- 
servation there as to whether you think the 
relationship in trading on such commod- 
ities as wheat, and cotton, and oats, and 
barley, are comparable to the relationships 
and the trading on onions, potatoes, and 
some of-the other perishable comodities? 

Mr. HENICAN. Mr. McINTIRE, when talking 
about the functioning—I break down the 
commodity industries into two categories, 
major and minor. I put in the category of 
major commodities those commodities which 
we produce in America in large surplus such 
as cotton, wheat, corn, and a few others, 
and in the minor commodities I put the 
perishable commodities such as onions, pota- 
toes, and so forth—the smaller commodities. 
There probably should be a third category 
called “import commodities’’ such as cocoa, 
coffee, hides, and so on. Quite naturally, 
the volume in those minor commodity mar- 
kets are not the same, and from a common- 
sense angle there is a larger volume of trad- 
ing in the major commodity markets where 
those commodities are produced in big svfr- 
plus in this country. Therefore, in my 
opinion, the relationship and the functions 
of those latter markets is much better and 
much more efficient than in the smaller 
commodities. 

I am quite familiar with the situation in 
onions and also in potatoes. Personally, I 
am not in favor of some of the things that 
are happening there. 

Mr. McINTIRE. You have a lot of company 
on that point, in my opinion. 

Mr. HENICAN. O. K. I know of some of 
the things you have in mind. As I told you 
earlier, Merrill Lynch does not take a posi- 
tion in any of these markets. What we are 
interested in is a fair and equitable contract 
for buyers and sellers because we know that 
if they are one-sided in either respect we 
cannot do business. We are interested in a 
large volume of business in order to get our 
rercentage of it. 

Mr. McINTrIRE. I was getting to the fact 
that our responsibility under this legislation 
is much broader than cotton, but that is 
what we have spent our time on, and I was 
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just wondering about the other commod- 
ities. 

Mr. HENICAN. Let me ask you this ques- 
tion: 

I wish you would clear up some of my 
ignorance because you originate from that 
territory. Is there such a thing as an onion 
processor or manufacturer? 

Mr. McIntire. I do not know. 
come from an onion territory. 

Mr. HENICAN. Would he qualify under this? 

Mr. McINTIRE. No; I do nof think so. 

Mr. HENICAN. I can see a possibility. There 
are potato processors and manufacturers, 

Mr. McINTIRE. Very definitely. 

Mr. HENICAN. I have handled some long 
contracts for a potato-chip manufacturer 
where the notato price was such that he could 
fix his cost and fix his profits. I do not think 
there is such an organization as an onion 
manufacturer or processor. So, he would not 
qualify under this amendment; would he? 

Mr. Lairp. We do have these french-fry 
potato plants which are processors. 

Mr. McINTIRE. And, of course, there is likely 
to be more of it as time goes on. That is 
the direction in which marketing is moving 
in those commodities. 

I am wondering, and I just wanted to get 
your thought, as to whether or not the dis- 
cussion we have had here particularly on 
cotton has equal bearing and an equal rela- 
tionship with the other commodities which 
are affected under this act? 

Mr. HENICAN. I think so. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Do you think this bill should 
be amended to include only cotton? 

Mr. HENICAN. No, sir; I am very strongly 
opposed to amending this to include cotton 
only. It should include all commodities be- 
cause as you recall yesterday the gentleman 
from CEA mentioned the fact that the first 
time this came up was many years ago. It 
had to do with a Quaker Oats matter, and 
later the Corn Products matter, and it has 
only recently been involved with cotton. 

There is another case in which I was per- 
sonally involved which had to do with the 
Mexican Government in regard to wheat. I 
would be very much opposed to limiting this 
amendment to cotton only. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Thank you. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Are there any further ques- 
tions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Kauffman and Mr. Henican, I just won- 
der if you gentlemen think that the record 
is complete or if you had any further sug- 
gestions? 

Mr. KAUFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe it 
is complete insofar as the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority is concerned. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Thank you. 

If there are no further questions, the sub- 
committee will stand adjourned to meet 
again at the call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock, noon, the sub- 
committee adjourned.) 
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New Cabinet Member 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure and high hopes that we 
from New Mexico wish godspeed and 
success to the new Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Honorable Fred A. Seaton. As 
typical of the high regard in which 
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former Senator Seaton is held by the 
press in’ New Mexico, I include herewith 
an editorial which appeared in the Al- 
buquerque Journal, one of the leading 
daily papers in the State, on June 2, 1956, 
and which reads as follows: 

NEw CABINET MEMBER 


New Mexico has always been keenly inter- 
ested in who holds the post of Secretary of 
the Department of the Interior because it 
has the guardianship of 400,000 American 
Indians as well as being classed as the custo- 
dian of the Nation’s natural resources. 

President Eisenhower has chosen Fred A. 
Seaton, of Nebraska, for his post as a suc- 
cessor to Douglas McKay who resigned to 
become the Republican candidate for Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. Seaton, a former Member of the Senate, 
where he served a brief appointive term, has 
been a member of the inner White House 
staff. Although an old pro in politics, he is 
well known in Congress, and his nomination 
has been favorably received, even by such an 
ardent antiadministration conservationist as 
Senator Morse, of Oregon. 

The new Cabinet member will be the su- 
perior to New Mexico’s Glenn Emmons, who 
was chosen by President Eisenhower early 
in his administration as Secretary of Indian 
Affairs. Mr. Emmons has done much to ad- 
vance the educational and health status of 
the Indians in New Mexico and other States. 
Mr. Seaton’s selection should assure con- 
tinued cooperation with Mr. Emmons in this 
field. 

Mr. Seaton also has an understanding of 
irrigation and water conservation, and espe- 
cially of the public power issue on which Mr. 
McKay came under attack, whether justly or 
not. Nebraska more than 20 years ago dug 
into that issue, and State-managed and op- 
erated systems came to dominate that State. 

The Seaton appointment does not signal a 
reversal of President Eisenhower’s advocacy 
of a partnership policy with respect to Fed- 
eral, State, and private power interests. 
Rather, it may mean that, knowing well the 
factors involved, he will be a balance wheel 
in carrying out the President’s policy. 

With his experience and background, Mr. 
Seaton ought to carry on the work of the 
Department of the Interior as well as any 
western man who Mr. Eisenhower could have 
selected. 


Housing for Older Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Herald News, 
Passaic, N. J., under date of May 29: 

HOUSING FOR OLDER PERSONS 

This year’s omnibus housing bill the Sen- 
ate has sent to the House contains two un- 
usual provisions. If they become law they 
may revolutionize current methods of han- 
dling housing for older persons. 

One provision would allow FHA to insure 
100 percent of mortgages up to $10,000 for 
those 60 years and older. Payments could 
be spread over 40 years. These liberal terms 
would be available either to the older folks 
themselves or to a third party desiring to 
build homes to rent to them. If the third 
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party were a local government, an official 
agency, or a nonprofit organization, it could 
get the full 100-percent guarantee. A pri- 
vate builder could get up to 90-percent 
mortgage insurance. This would not be 
apartment project money, but for single 
homes. 

This would accomplish what social workers 
have long urged, respectable homes for the 
aged at reasonable cost. 

The other provision would authorize some 
15,000 units of public housing to be built 
in each of the next 5 years especially for 
persons over 65. The bill also would change 
the law that says no less than two persons 
related by blood or marriage may occupy 4& 
public housing unit. It would permit single 
persons over 65 to constitute a family. 

The FHA provision has support from both 
parties and stands a good chance of passing 
the House. The same can be said for the 
public housing plan, though the number of 
units to be built may be trimmed. Regard- 
less, these provisions indicate congressional 
concern for the problems of the increasing 
number of older persons. 





Statement of Tom Pickett, Executive Vice 
President, National Coal Association, 
to the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, May 28, 1956, Pre- 
senting the Views of the Bituminous 
Coal Industry in Opposition to the Gore 
Bill S. 2725 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, I am inserting the 
statement by Tom Pickett, executive vice 
president, National Coal Association, to 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, May 28, 1956, in opposi- 
tion to S. 2725, commonly known as the 
Gore bill. 

Mr. Pickett’s statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Tom Pickett. 
I am executive vice president of the National 
Coal Association with offices in the Southern 
Building, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. The National Coal Association is 
the trade organization of the bituminous 
coal mine owners and operators whose total 
production is two-thirds of all the commer- 
cial bituminous coal produced in the United 
States. 

The bituminous coal industry is opposed 
to S. 2725 and similar proposals to adopt a 
crash program approach to the atomic gen- 
eration of electricity, for the following rea- 
sons: (1) There is no current domestic need 
for the development of a new source of 
power. (2) The construction of a large num- 
ber of nuclear powerplants with the Gov- 
ernment paying all the costs would constitute 
a partial abandonment of the free-enterprise 
system and a long stride toward complete 
socialism. (3) The program called for by 
this bill would result in the construction of 
unnecessary plants, duplicating experimental 
plants, at high cost to the taxpayers, for 
the production of high-cost power. (4) 
Beneficial results can best be obtained by 
orderly research and development of nuclear 
power possibilities, with proper attention to 


the hazards affecting the public welfare, and 
with the least possible encroachment on the 
private-enterprise system. 

The coal industry does not oppose the 
Government's present program for orderly 
research and development of experimental 
nuclear powerplants. The industry recog- 
nizes the need to continue Government spon- 
sorship of the development of nuclear power 
through the experimental stages. 

On February 15 of this year I presented 
to this committee the views of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry with respect to the 
atomic energy program, and with respect 
to the report of the McKinney panel. In 
my statement at that time I quoted the 
resolution adopted on November 1, 1955, 
by the board of directors of the National 
Coal Association, setting forth the policy 
of the coal industry on atomic energy. I 
believe that policy statement is so important 
it warrants repetition here: 

“Be it resolved by the directors of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, That the following 
facts and principles should be considered 
by the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, the Members of Congress, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Ameri- 
can people, in determinating the role of the 
Federal Government in the development 
of atomic energy: 

“I. In the progression of humanity, in 
furthering world trade, in advancing the 
cause of peace, and in maintaining the 
world leadership of the United States, there 
is a need to continue Government sponsor- 
ship of the development of nuclear energy. 
To this end, the National Coal Association 
recognizes the need for the Government 
to support the national laboratories and to 
carry out the basic as well as applied re- 
search in the field of atomic energy. 

“II. Future development of economically 
feasible nuclear power is necessary to pro- 
vide power for underdeveloped areas of the 
world, to assist nations which have power 
shortages, and to protect the future of the 
United States in the power field. The Na- 
tional Coal Association therefore recognizes 
the need for the Government to continue 
the power demonstration program to opti- 
mize the conditions under which atomic 
power is generated. 

“TII. The public interest requires that 
atomic energy be utilized principally in 
whatever ways or processes it will contrib- 
ute efficiently to the energy requirements 
of the United States and the world. The 
conversion of solid fuels to gas and to liquid 
fuels through the utilization of atomic 
energy promises great benefits to the people 
of the United States. The national labora- 
tory effort should be directed toward mini- 
mizing atomic energy fuel processing costs, 
increasing the safety of reactor systems 
against the public hazards, and developing 
high temperature materials of construction 
to the end that all sources of energy will 
receive their fair share of the total effort 
to achieve progress. 

“IV. The United States is one of the few 
nations of the world blessed with sufficient 
reserves of fossil fuels to meet-the Nation’s 
power requirements at low cost for centuries 
to come. In the United States the most eco- 
nomic source of steam-generated electric 
power in the foreseeable future will be plants 
fueled by coal, oil or natural gas. Under 
the competitive stimulus of our free enter- 
prise system, the ingenuity of the American 
people will bring about the most beneficial 
results that can be obtained from all en- 
ergy sources, including coal, oil, natural 
gas and atomic energy. 

“V. The public interest demands dissem!i- 
nation of actual cost information with re- 
spect to nuclear fuels to the greatest extent 
compatible with national security. To the 
extent that Government subsidies are nec- 
essary in the development stages of the nu- 
clear program, the public should be in- 
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formed as to the magnitude thereof. There 
can be no reliable forecast of the compara- 
tive costs of power generation until nuclear 
fuel costs, and the cost of the safe disposal 
of radioactive wastes, are established. 

“VI. The Nation’s best interests are not 
served by unwarranted optimism about the 
early availability of low-cost nuclear power.” 

S. 2725 would direct the Atomic Energy 
Commission to construct six nuclear-power 
facilities, and would declare it to be the 
intent of the Congress “that the full re- 
sources of the United States should be made 
available to advance the art of generation 
of electric energy from nuclear energy at 
the maximum possible rate.” For the rea- 
sons hereinafter set forth, we believe this 
crash program is entirely unwarranted. 

The proponents of an all-out program for 
nuclear power advance a variety of reasons 
therefor, including the following: (1) It is 
required if the United States is to maintain 
world leadership in the atomic-power race. 
(2) The United States has an urgent do- 
mestic need for this additional source of 
power. (3) The vast expenditure of money 
and effort will be justified by the quick 
achievement of cheap power or quicker 
achievement of it than would result from 
the present program. (4) Private enter- 
prise is failing to carry its share of the bur- 
den in the development of nuclear power. 
A close scrutiny of the facts will show that 
none of these reasons is valid. First, the 
proponents contend that a greatly accelera- 
ted program is required if the United States 
is to maintain world leadership in the 
atomic-power race. They point with alarm 
to Russia’s 5,000-kilowatt reactor, and to 
England’s construction program under 
which that nation expects to furnish sub- 
stantial amounts of power from atomic 
energy. 

All the known facts indicate that the 
United States is now in the lead in the atomic 
power race and will maintain that lead under 
the present program. Appearing before this 
committee on February 29, 1956, Admiral 
Strauss said “I know of no country that has 
been selling any reactors in the world ex- 
cept ourselves * * * I think we are well 
in the lead, and we will maintain it aggres- 
sively.” In his testimony before this com- 
mittee last week, Admiral Strauss reiterat- 
ed with emphasis the same thought, and he 
emphasized other valid reasons for the Com- 
mission’s opposition to the program proposed 
by this bill. 

The atomic power race will be decided by 
quality, not quantity. For instance, if the 
United States is able to develop and offer for 
sale reactors which will produce electric 
power at about 10 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
we will maintain our lead over a country 
which offers reactors producng 15-mill power. 
The total cost of the power produced will 
determine which reactors will be utilized, and 
this will not be affected by the number and. 
variety of reactors in operation. 

Little is publicly known about the Rus- 
sian nuclear power program. However, at 
Geneva it was made clear that the Russian 
reactor produces power at a cost substantially 
higher than the cost of conventionally pro- 
duced power in that country. Since con- 
ventionally produced power in the United 
States is much cheaper than it is in Rus- 
sia, the margin between Russian nuclear 
power costs and United States conventional 
power costs is even greater. 

The British speak in hopeful terms of 7- 
mill power from their nuclear plants, but it 
is quite obvious that this is an arbitrary and 
unrealistic figure which will be reached only 
by crediting the power operation with heavy 
payments for the weapons plutinium produc- 
ed. From the information available to the 
general public, it appears that authorities 
on the subject are convinced the British re- 
actors presently being planned and con- 
structed will not compete on a cost basis with 
the atomic power reactors which are being, 
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designed in the United States, much less 
with conventional power in this country. 

World leadership in nuclear power will not 
be maintained by the construction of a large 
number of full-scale power installations 
merely to enlarge the use of atomic energy 
for power purposes. World leadership will 
be maintained by exploiting atomic power “at 
a rate consistent with sound technological, 
economic, and public policy considerations,” 
to quote the language of the AEC. 

The second argument advanced is that 
there is an urgent domestic need for an ad- 
ditional source of power. Time and again 
the press quotes various spokesmen, includ- 
ing Government Officials, to the effect that 
the world reserves of coal are very limited, 
and the United States’ reserves of coal are 
being exhausted. These statements convey 
an impression which is a complete distortion 
of the truth. There are many nations in 
the world which do have an acute shortage 
of coal reserves. In the United States, how- 
ever, we have abundant coal reserves to fur- 
nish low-cost power for centuries to come, 
even if requirements for power production 
increase as rapidly as indicated. 

The McKinney panel report included of- 
ficial United States Bureau of Mines statis- 
tics about the coal reserves of this Nation. 
According to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, the United States has nearly a tril- 
lion tons of economically recoverable bitu- 
minous coal. That is enough to last a thou- 
sand years, even if we are called upon to 
double the current rate of production. Fur- 
ther analysis of the figures supplied by the 
Bureau of Mines shows that approximately 
one-fourth of those reserves are recoverable 
at or near present costs (enough to last 
nearly 500 years at the current rate of pro- 
duction). Again, the Bureau of Mines fig- 
ures show nearly 300 billion tons more of 
those reserves (enough to last an additional 
500 years at the current sate of production) 
could be recovered at from 1% to 114 times 
present costs. There is, therefore, an ample 
supply of bituminous coal to furnish the 
energy demands on our industry not only 
for the next quarter of a century but for 
the next millenium. 

In the face of these official Government 
figures, it is intellectually dishonest to im- 
ply that our coal reserves are rapidly van- 
ishing. Centuries from now our coal re- 
serves may begin to reveal a tightening sup- 
ply, but that hardiy implies any urgency 
for the program proposed in this bill, 

We not only have the coal—we have the 
ability to produce it. Unlike the coal in- 
dustries of many foreign nations, the United 
States coal industry has achieved, and is 
continuing, an astounding rate of techno- 
logical improvement. In 1940 only 35 per- 
cent of underground coal production was 
mechanically loaded, and national produc- 
tivity averaged slightly over 5 tons per man 
per day. At the present time more than 82 
percent is mechanically loaded and national 
productivity averages 9 tons per man per 
day. The Bureau of Mines states that “Sig- 
nificant developments are expected in all 
phases of the coal economy, including min- 
ing, transportation, improvement in present 
utilization, and in new or expanded uses.” 

Countries less fortunate than the United 
States, faced with a power shortage, may be 
compelled to proceed now with the construc- 
tion of nuclear powerplants which are far 
from satisfactory and whose product is of 
euch high cost as to make it an impractical 
and unecomonic operation if used in the 
United States. Such a course should not be 
followed here. England finds itself unable 
to meet its present power requirements with 
coal, and is therefore forced to seek another 
power source immediately. For this reason, 
the British are unable to pursue the most 
efficient method of developing economic 
muclear power. On October 26, 1955, speak- 
ing at the National Industrial Conference 
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Board's Fourth Annual Conference on Atomic 
Energy in Industry, the Right Honorable Lord 
Citrine, Chairman of the Central Electric 
Authority of Great Britain, said England is 
faced with a “very acute shortage of coal,” 
which would grow to a shortage of 10 million 
or 11 million tons by 1965. Lord Citrine said 
there was no indication of future improve- 
ment of coal output in England. He then 
stated: 

“Now with this as a backgrround, it fol- 
lows that our approach to the problem of 
utilizing nuclear power or electrical genera- 
tion must be somewhat different from those 
in countries like your own, where you have 
vast resources, not merely of coal but of water 
and natural gas. 

“I think it is important to remember that 
what might be uneconomic in the United 
States might prove in Great Britain not only 
to be economic but absolutely imperative 
for the industrial life of our country. Britain 
must push out with the development of 
nuclear power, and it is with that considera- 
tion always before us that we have to view 
this problem. * * * 

“The real problem is that there may not 
be sufficient alternative fuel availabie and 
in these circumstances the economic argu- 
ment moves into a different field. Then the 
problem can be stated in the ‘following 
terms: Is it better to scale down our indus- 
trial output and living standard to the 
amount of fuel that is available? Or should 
we bear the extra costs of nuclear power and, 
by a corresponding tightening of our belts 
in other sectors of our economy, maintain 
our industrial activity and our economic 
strength?” 

As previously shown, the United States 
has no corresponding fuel deficit. For that 
reason, we are not forced to undertake the 
inefficient and uneconomic road to the de- 
velopment of nuclear power—indeed, it would 
be very extravagant of our tax resources 
to do so. 

A third argument advanced by the sup- 
porters of the principle of this bill is the ex- 
pectation that widespread construction of 
reactors will result in quick achievement 
of cheap power, or quicker achievement of 
it than would result from the present pro- 
gram. Competitive nuclear power, like world 
leadership in the nuclear power race, de- 
pends upon.quality, not quantity. Construc- 
tion of a large number of reactors to pro- 
duce power at costs far in excess of pow- 
er from conventional fuels is not the most 
promising road to accomplish the scientific 
developments necessary before nuclear pow- 
er can compete with conventional fuels. 
There is no assurance that nuclear power 
will ever be as cheap as today’s power from 
conventional fuels. Eventually, with the 
proper scientific research, utilized in the most 
eficient manner, the cost of nuclear power 
might be reduced to a point where it may 
be of some benefit to the economy after 
conventional fuels become scarce or great- 
ly increase in price. Whether the crash pro- 
gram approach or the orderly scientific re- 
search approach is adopted, there is no in- 
dication that the result will be a power cost 
any lower than today’s power from conven- 
tional fuels. Furthermore, the cost of con- 
ventionaly-produced power is expected to 
drop with improved technology in mining, 
transportation and utilization. 

One of the limiting factors to nuclear 
power progress is the extreme shortage of 
qualified personnel. Progress in the nuclear 
power art should be achieved far quicker by 
using the available personnel on research and 
experimental plants, than by using such per- 
sonnel in the construction and operation of 
a number of plants which admittedly are 
going to be unable to contribute to the Na- 
tion’s energy supplies on an economic basis. 
The potential of scientific personnel will par- 
ticularly be wasted where they are used on 
projects which duplicate other projects. 
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Passage of S. 2725 would result in uneco- 
nomic utilization of scientific personnel by 
providing for the construction of projects 
which will duplicate other plants. We-sub- 
mit that no project should be constructed 
with Government funds or subsidy to pro- 
duce power at a loss unless it is a new type 
of facility which is different from any other 
facility. Government subsidy of one of 
each basic type of reactor may be justified 
on the grounds that the knowledge and ex- 
perience thereby gained advances the nuclear 
power art. To subsidize a plant which dupli- 
cates substantially a plant of the same type 
is to waste personnel and money. This view- 
point was well stated by AEC Chairman Lewis 
L. Strauss on November 9, 1955, when he 
said: 

“The information paid for in this manner 
must, of course, be new information which 
will supplement existing knowledge, other- 
wise it cannot be said to contribute to the 
advancement of the art. This means that 
the Government, generally speaking, will not 
invest in projects which appear to duplicate 
each other. Under this philosophy the Com- 
mission could not justify giving financial as- 
sistance to research and development work 
on 2 or 3 reactors which are of the same type 
and size, and which, therefore, could be ex- 
pected to produce the same or very similar 
data.” 

In this connection, it is important to note 
that S. 2725 provides that “The reactor-con- 
struction program authorized by this act 
shall be in addition to the reactor-develop- 
ment program being carried out by private 
or public groups under licenses authorized by 
section 103 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission recently 
stated to this Committee that it presently has 
eight major types of reactors which are cur- 
rently under consideration. Listed were nine 
pilot-sized reactors which are under con- 
struction by the Government for the purpose 
of developing civilian atomic power, Listed 
was one full-scale plant (the pressurized 
water reactor at Shippingport) under con- 
struction by the Government. Listed were 10 
reactors which will be built with Govern- 
ment subsidy, In addition, there were three 
reactors listed which will be built without 
Government contribution to the capital cost. 
Already duplication of effort is becoming a 
probability, because the Shippingport reac- 
tor, the Yankee Atomic reactor, and the Con- 
solidated Edison reactor will all be of the 
pressurized water type, even though there is 
some difference in size. 

At the present time it cannot be deter- 
mined how many of these reactors will even- 
tually be licensed under section 103 of the 
Atomic Energy Act. However, it seems quite 
plain that S. 2725 expresses the intent that 
the 6 new plants called for would be built in 
addition to the present program and in du- 
plication of plants which will be constructed 
under the present program. 

Information available makes it quite obvi- 
ous that at least one of each type of reactor 
considered worthwhile will be constructed 
under the present program, with or without 
Government contfibution to the capital cost. 
It follows, therefore, that each and every 1 
of the 6 additional plants which would be 
constructed under S. 2725 would be a dupli- 
cation of some other plant and would be an 
inefficient and wasteful use of personnel and 
money. 

A fourth reason assigned by proponents of 
this crash program is that private enterprise 
is failing to carry its share of the load in the 
nuclear-power program. It is quite obvious 
to us that this charge is incorrect. We have 
been cited no instance in which the Atomic 
Energy Commission has failed to receive pri- 
vate enterprise cooperation in any type or 
size of reactor considered worthwhile. Com- 
mission officials have previously testified, in 
effect, that every type of reactor is proceed- 
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ing as fast as orderly planning and develop- 
ment will permit. 

Private enterprise is contributing a great 
deal to the nuclear-power development pro- 
gram through the construction of experi- 
mental plants. Private enterprise should not 
be expected to waste their own or the Gov- 
ernment’s money on the construction of 
plants which will merely increase the con- 
sumption of nuclear power but which will 
not contribute to the nuclear-power art, be- 
cause they duplicate other plants and will 
not produce new knowledge. Neither should 
the Government itself do so. 

A recent publication of the American En- 
terprise Association, entitled “The Role of 
Government in Developing Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy,” had this to say: 

“If nuclear-produced power is to assume its 
proper place in the world economy, it must 
eventually do so on a basis of free and open 
competition with other power-producing 
fuels and not by subsidy, international or 
otherwise. * * * 

“Shall we absorb atomic industry into the 
traditional framework of our society? Or 
shall we use the excuse of atomic-age prob- 
lems to abandon the democratic proc- 
esses? © © ® 

“If atomic energy is to become a part of 
our traditional economic and political struc- 
ture, the next decade will require a continua- 
tion of the program begun in 1954-55, thus 
encouraging atomic energy to be assimilated 
by the competitive system.* * * 

“Employing the highly efficient price sys- 
tem in the development of atomic energy 
is not something which can be accomplished 
immediately. * * * The sooner a maxi- 
mum degree of freedom can be given to in- 
dustry, including the freedom to lose money, 
the more likely we are to discover the most 
economical forms of reactors and the less 
likely we are to misuse our resources, It 
may also be the way we can contribute most 
to the economic advance of the world. In 
struggling to preserve civilization, freedom 
is our greatest asset; we ought to exploit 
it to the full.” 

The duplicate facilities called for by S. 
2725, to produce high-cost electricity at the 
expense of the taxpayers, would increase the 
unknown, but potentially disastrous, public 
hazard. There is serious question whether 
Congress should subject the people of this 
Nation to such dangers even where the 
plants involved are true research plants 
which may eventually benefit the public. 
We very strongly feel that Congress should 
not impose these hazards upon the people 
merely for the construction of unnecessary 
plants, particularly when so little is known 
as yet about the full disaster potential. 

I believe the following statement, which I 
made before this committee on February 15 
of this year, warrants repetition here: 


“On the basis of the known facts, we be- 
lieve that in most sections of the United 
States the most economic source of steam- 
generated electric power in the foreseeable 
future will be plants fueled by fossil fuels. 
We believe that for the foreseeable future 
the maintenance of a dynamic and expand- 
ing economy will depend upon the avail- 
ability of ever-increasing amounts of low- 
cost energy from coal. We have the coal re- 
serves necessary to meet the Nation’s needs. 
We have the know-how and the manpower 
to produce that coal. We confidently ex- 
pect to meet the Nation’s expanding energy 
demands within the framework of the free 
enterprise system, without subsidy, and we 
believe the Nation’s dependence upon coal 
warrants close congressional scrutiny to the 
end that legislative inequities against the 
coal industry shall be eliminated. We do 
not fear inroads upon our market by nuclear 
power—we believe that for many years to 
come the atomic energy program will con- 
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sume far more coal than is displaced by 
nuclear power.” 

Thank you for the opportunity to present 
the views of the coal industry. 





Raiding Refuges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the Army tried to invade—and 
destroy—the Wichita Mountain National 
Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma. 

The Army wanted to take over the 
vital one-sixth of this refuge, the second 
most popular unit in the national refuge 
system, for its Fort Sill Artillery and 
Guided Missile School. 

The invasion was repelled. And the 
Army is trying again. 

In a timely editorial in the issue of 
June 3, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald had this to say of this new raid: 

RAIDING REFUGES 


National security has been advanced as a@ 
pretext for a good many absurdities but per- 
haps for none more pointless than the pro- 
posal by Representative Vicror WICKERSHAM 
to transfer 10,700 acres from the Wichita 
Mountains National Wildlife Refuge to the 
Army. The Army wants the area as an addi- 
tion to its Ft. Sill Guided Missile and Artil- 
lery Center for the testing of new types of 
rockets. The purpose is praiseworthy 
enough. But surely the Army can find a 
shooting range where it will do less damage 
to a vital national resource. Witnesses who 
appeared before a House Fisheries and Wild- 
life Conservation Subcommittee at hearings 
held last week suggested several inactivated 
areas under Army control which could be 
used for this kind of practice. There is no 
warrant whatever for a greedy grab at dedi- 
cated land for the mere sake of avoiding 
some measure of trouble and cost in re- 
claiming some other suitable site. 

The Wichita Mountain Refuge, created by 
President Theodore Roosevelt, has the sec- 
ond highest visitation record of any wildlife 
refuge in the country. Nearly a million 
persons went to it in 1955—for fishing, camp- 
ing, photography and nature study. It 
affords refuge to herds of elk, antelope, deer, 
longhorn cattle—and to more than 800 bison, 
symbol of the American frontier. It has 
contributed significantly to agricultural re- 
search through the restoration of erosion- 
resisting native grasslands. To destroy this 
oasis needlessly would be a wanton piece 
of vandalism. Conservation groups are 
unanimous in opposing the Wickersham bill. 
Their reasoned, disinterested and compelling 
objections ought to be respected. 


Mr. Speaker, we feel this. way out 
West, too. Following is an example of 
the correspondence I have received on 
this grab: 

BILurncs Rop AND GUN CLUB, 
Billings, Mont., May 19, 1956. 
Hon. LEE METcAaLr, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. METCALF: We believe wildlife 
refuges are one of the most important links 
in our public land system. We feel these 
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are most essential to all our people for rec- 
reational uses that cannot be found else- 
where. 

Refuges are needed for restoration and 
propagation of many of our most coveted 
and diminishing species of fish and wildlife 
resources. These refuges and the fish and 
wildlife they contain have a place in our 
American way of life, a heritage that should 
be preserved for all our people today and 
for the future generations. Also, we are 
losing something of the highest intrinsic 
value when even one acre of these lands is 
lost to the public, or when encroachment for 
exploitation for any purpose is imposed on 
these refuges. We feel the laws that set them 
aside should be strictly adhered to, and the 
purpose and program for which they were 
set aside should be fulfilled. The preserva- 
tion of our country’s natural resources, which 
we feel is most important of all, can be as- 
sured only if Government, in administering 
our public lands for their most beneficial 
uses, thinks of them as great vaults only 
to be opened for the most extreme-needed 
necessities. 

To repulse tyrannical ambitions of the 
Armed Forces or others wishing to destroy 
or defeat the purpose of refuges or other 
public lands is the responsibility of our 
Congressmen, governmental departments 
and the spirited people of our Nation, who 
will use every means to deefat the ambi- 
tions of such foes, requests or opponents. 
The Armed Forces are important to this 
country, and their needs are gladly taken 
care of at public expense. Their purpose is 
to defend our country and defeat our en- 
emies—not to destroy or defeat the public 
wishes in trying to preserve these areas of 
our country that are so urgently needed 
for our people. Instead, they should de- 
fend refuges and our public land systems 
for their many recreational uses that are so 
important today and for the increasing visits 
they will receive each successive year. 

We are very much disturbed at the atti- 
tude some of our Congressmen and de- 
partments are taking when evaluationg pub- 
lic lands and refuges for multi-purpose use, 
or in trying to dispose of them any way 
possible through sales, leases or otherwise. 
I refer you to Secretary McKay's own words 
in a statement from the Billings Gazette of 
April 30, 1956, which is enclosed for your 
information. 

It is our sincere belief that our Govern- 
ment, in the administration of our public 
lands, should take into consideration the 
important part these lands play in keeping 
the people strong, healthy, vigorous, alert 
and happy. Happy people are the most im- 
portant asset any Government can have. 

“Private lands—no trespassing” signs are 
becoming too numerous in many localities 
today. We vigorously oppose encroachment 
that would adversely affect these areas and 
acquisition of these lands to the Armed 
Forces or others who wish only to exploit 
these areas for selfish gains. 

Sincerely yours, 
At JENKINS, 
President, Billings Rod and Gun Club. 


Mr. Speaker, when Douglas McKay 
was Secretary of the Interior, he refused 
to turn part of this refuge over to the 
big gun and rocket shooters for destruc- 
tion. Presumably he did so after a dis- 
cussion at the cabinet level—because the 
Department of Defense was justifying 
the request on the ground of national 
defense. 

The same justification is being pre- 
sented today. And once again, the De- 
partment of the Interior has voiced its 
opposition, 
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Congress should not override the ad- 
ministrative decision unless there is sub- 
stantial new evidence justifying the De- 
partment of Defense request. No such 
evidence has yet been presented, there- 
fore the Department of Interior should 
not be interferred with on one of the 
rare occasions when it is carrying out its 
lawful duty to protect the people's lands. 





The Threat to the Textile Industry and to 
Cotton Growers in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
and State have all failed to recognize the 
threat to the great textile industry of the 
United States and to the cotton farmers 
of this country through the increase of 
imports of cotton textile goods made 
from cotton grown in other countries 
and fabricated by low wage labor. The 
textile industry is one of the largest in- 
dustries in the United States. It em- 
ploys a highly intelligent class of 
workers and pays good wages. It pur- 
chases approximately two-thirds of all 
the cotton grown in this country and 
pays for this cotton the parity price or 
better. Foreign spinners will not pay 
the parity price for our cotton when they 
can purchase cotton on the world market 
for much less. So when the Federal de- 
partments and commissions refuse to 
put some limitation on the importation 
of cotton textile goods while GATT and 
other international organizations insist 
on lowering the American tariff on such 
goods, a great American industry is in 
extreme danger of being liquidated and 
the American cotton farmer is on his way 
out. 

In support of this observation I beg to 
insert below a letter written by Mr. H. 
C. McClellan, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, to 
Mr. Angus H. Macaulay, president of the 
South Carolina State Chamber of Com- 
merce, together with the reply to Mr. 
McClellan by Mr. R. C. McCall, of Easley, 
S. C. Mr. McCall is an outstanding 
textile manufacturer who has made a 
very detailed and objective study of this 
grave situation. 

The letters follow: 

THe ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 7, 1956. 
Mr. Ancus H. MACavLay, 
President, South Carolina 
State Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Dear Mr. Macavutay: The Secretary has 
asked that I reply to your letter of Febru- 
ary 28, 1956 in which you call his attention 
to the resolution of your chamber favor- 
ing import quotas on cotton textiles. 

The concern of the cotton textile indus- 
try over imports is a matter which this De- 
partment has been considering for some 
time. Speaking quite frankly, we are not 
at all convinced that such quotas would be 
as helpful as they would be harmful to the 
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industry and to the general economy of 
the South. Our questions regarding impo- 
sition of import quotas are based upon the 
following considerations. 

In 1955 the United States industry pro- 
duced an estimated 11 billion square yards 
of cotton textiles and it is estimated that 
approximately 542 million square yards of 
cotton textiles were exported during this 
period. For the year, imports of cotton 
textiles are estimated to have been 133 mil- 
lion square yards, equivalent to approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the quantity exported. 
Our concern is based on whether imports, 
amounting to approximately 1.2 percent of 
our total production, justify jeopardizing 
exports which are equivalent to nearly 5 
percent of our cotton textile output. 

There seems to be no question but what 
application of quotas to our textile im- 
ports would result in steps being taken by 
foreign countries which would result in less 
favorable treatment for United States tex- 
tile exports. The foreign reaction to news 
stories that quotas are being advocated 
makes such a result seem inevitable. 

A corollary part of the import quota prob- 
lem is the effect such quotas would prob- 
ably have on cotton exports. The first con- 
cern in this connection is with the cotton in 
cotton textile exports. 

In 1955 the cotton equivalent of textile ex- 
ports is estimated at 530,000 bales, while 
the cotton equivalent of textile imports 
is estimated at 130,000 bales. If we take 
a step which jeopardizes our export market 
for textiles, we put in* equal jeopardy an 
exchange in which our net market gain is 
equivalent to about 400,000 bales of cot- 
ton. An even more direct effect on our 
cotton market would result from the im- 
pact import quotas would have on Japan. 

In 1955 Japan imported an estimated 
647,000 of the approximately 2.5 million 
bales of cotton the United States exported. 
Japan was by far our best foreign market for 
cotton, taking over 25 percent of our total 
exports. Preliminary data indicate total 
United States exports to Japan in 1955 of 
$643 million, as compared with our imports 
for consumption from Japan which we esti- 
mate at $425 million. Earnings from textile 
imports were about $60 million. With the 
disparity in her trade balance, imposition of 
textile import quotas by the United States 
would bear heavily upon Japan and purchases 
of United States cotton most certainly would 
be affected adversely. 

It is for the foregoing reasons that we are 
skeptical of United States resort to import 
quotas on textiles. I want to assure you 
that the Department of Commerce feels a 
strong responsibility to the textile industry. 


* We have been in almost constant contact with 


representatives of the industry and have 
raised with them the same objections to 
quotas we have outlined in this letter. We 
are hopeful of finding an equitable solution 
to the import problem which will not put 
our foreign trade in cotton textiles and in 
cotton so much in jeopardy. 
Cordially, 
H. C. McCLELLan, 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 

International Affairs. 
Mr. H. C. McCLe.ian, 

Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCLELLAN: I am a member of 
the South Carolina State Chamber of Com- 
merce and have recently seen your letter of 
March 7 to our president, Mr. Angus H. 
Macaulay, in which you give your reasons for 
opposing import quotas on cotton textiles. 
Frankly, I find your position in this matter 
very difficult to understand, particularly as I 
believe your letter to Mr. Macaulay overlooks 
some very salient facts. We have learned to 
expect such strained arguments from the De- 
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partment of State, which is so obviously de- 
termined to transfer a portion of our industry 
to Japan. But it is indeed disturbing when a 
responsible official of the Department of Com- 
merce takes the same line. 

You state that in 1955 cotton textile im- 
ports were only one-fourth of cotton textile 
exports. However, you are referring to count- 
able cotton cloth only. Statistics collected 
by the Bureau of the Census in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that in 1955 imports 
of cotton manufactures (dollar value), in- 
cluding countable cloth, apparel, towels, etc., 
were 51 percent as large as exports of cotton 
manufactures. Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that the import valuations are 
based on foreign wholesale prices while the 
export valuations are based on United States 
prices; this means that imports were actually 
far more than 51 percent of exports in 1955. 
But even if we do not take this into account, 
you have made an error of 100 percent in your 
statement because imports are actually one- 
half exports, not one-fourth. Incidentally, 
I would think it significant that imports from 
Japan of countable cotton cloth for consump- 
tion increased about 300 percent between 
January 1955 and January 1956—from 6.1 
million square yards in the first month to 20 
million in the latter. 

You argue further that if the United States 
imposed an import quota on cotton textile 
imports this would reduce cotton textile ex- 
ports. This is, really, a specious argument for 
the following reasons: 

1. The whole idea of international trade is 
based on the assumption that countries ex- 
port more of certain items than they import, 
in order to import more of certain other items 
than they export. Doubtless, there is no ex- 
ample in the whole gamut of United States 
foreign trade where exports of a particular 
item exactly balance the imports of that 
same item. 

With respect to cotton textiles, the United 
States has been for many years an important 
exporter and, indeed, in view of the surplus 
of domestically produced raw cotton in the 
United States, the high level of clothing con- 
sumption of the American population, and 
the low level of clothing consumption in 
many areas of the world, this is to be ex- 
pected in any logical world trade pattern. 

2. Very similar is the situation relative to 
United States exports and imports of wheat 
flour. The United States produces a surplus 
of wheat, and its population’s food con- 
sumption per head is very high relative to 
the rest of the world and exports of wheat 
flour far exceed imports thereof into the 
United States. 

Indeed, since May 29, 1941, a strict import 
quota on wheat flour has been maintained 
by the United States Government precisely 
as it has maintained since that time a strict 
import quota on millable wheat. Both the 
wheat quota and the flour quota have been 
instituted under section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act because wheat is a 
price-supported commodity and large im- 
ports of wheat or of wheat flour would im- 
peril the success of the price-support pro- 
gram on wheat. 

3. Under section 22 a strict import quota 
on American upland types of raw cotton has 
been maintained since 1939 in order to make 
possible the maintenance of a support-price 
program for raw cotton. Yet, no import 
quota has been imposed on cotton textiles 
under section 22 as has been imposed since 
1941 on wheat flour, and imports of raw cot- 
ton in the form of cotton textiles are now 
of such proportions as to seriously under- 
mine the raw cotton program. Present im- 
ports of cotton textiles now represent an 
amount of raw cotton several times larger 
than the raw-cotton import quota referred 
to above. 

4. What is the relationship between the 
imports and exports of wheat flour? The 
global import quotas on wheat flour is 4 
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million pounds which is the equivalent of 
some 93,000 bushels of wheat. Over 90 per- 
cent of this quota is allocated to Canada 
and was filled in 1955 on May 29, the first 
day of the new flour quota year. Exports of 
wheat flour from the United States in the 
last crop year (July 1, 1954-June 30, 1955) 
were equivalent to 46,287,000 bushels of 
wheat. In other words, an import quota has 
been imposed on what flour for more than 14 
years, yet imports of wheat flour are below 
1 percent of wheat flour exports. 

5. The import-export relationship with re- 
spect to cotton textiles has been stated 
above. Exports of cotton manufacturers are 
now but twice as large as imports while ex- 
ports of wheat flour are 498 times as large 
as imports. 

This fantastic discrepancy between the ex- 
ports and imports of wheat flour concerns no 
one; it has not been suggested that because 
of this statistical fact the import quota on 
wheat flour should be abolished. And right- 
ly so, for the fact that United States wheat 
flour exports greatly exceed imports has 
nothing whatever to do in law, in economic 
theory, or in logic with the need and desira- 
bility of an import quota on wheat flour. 

And so also with respect to cotton tex- 
tiles. 

In arguing that imposing import quotas on 
cotton textiles would reduce cotton textile 
exports you say “that the foreign reaction 
to news stories that quotas are being ad- 
vocated makes such a result seem inevitable.” 

To give the complete foreign reaction, it 
seems to me that you should have stated 
that the Japanese Government and the Jap- 
anese textile industry have both indicated 
to the United States Government and the 
United States textile industry that they rec- 
ognize a serious problem exists and are 
ready to negotiate an equitable limitation 
upon their shipments to this market; that 
the United States textile industry is agree- 
able to this solution but that the United 
States Government refuses to effectuate it. 

You also argue that import quotas on cot- 
ton textiles would jeopardize our export mar- 
ket for raw cotton and you cite certain sta- 
tistics in support of this statement. How- 
ever, you neglect point out that in 1955, 
according to statistics collected by the 
Bureau of the Census in the Department of 
Commerce, United States imports of all tex- 
tile fibers and the manufactures thereof from 
Japan exceeded exports from the United 
States to Japan of all textile fibers and the 
manufactures thereof. I am sorry that I 
must say to you in all frankness that this 
argument also seems specious: 

1. Japan is the world’s leading exporter 
of textiles and already has one-fourth of 
the total world cotton goods trade. Cotton 
will not grow in the Japanese climate. 
Therefore, Japan must import cotton. Quite 
clearly, Japan purchases her cotton where 
she can get it cheapest, all things considered. 
In 1955, while Japanese exports of cotton tex- 
tiles to the United States were rising rap- 
idly, Japanese purchases of United States 
cotton were declining sharply. Japan is im- 
porting increasing quantities of Mexican cot- 
ton despite the fact that Mexico places a 
virtual embargo on cotton textile imports 
from Japan. 

2. The decline in United States raw cotton 
exports to Japan and elsewhere, which you 
apparently. anticipate would follow upon 
adoption of import quotas on textiles, has 
already occurred, of course. And the expla- 
nation of the decline in raw cotton exports 
to Japan and elsewhere—a decline of 62 
percent in the first half of the current crop 
year as compared with the first half of the 
last crop year is very simply and correctly 
explained by the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of 
Agriculture on page 398 of its March 26, 1956, 
issue of Foreign Crops and Markets as 
follows: 
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“The low level of United States cotton ex- 
ports during the first half of the current 
market year may be attributed mainly to 
anticipation on the part of both buyers 
and sellers abroad during all of 1955, that 
prices of United States cotton for export 
would be reduced. Prices of foreign growths 
declined by around 25 percent while prices 
of United States cotton remained close to 
the loan level, roughly 5 to 8 cents a pound 
above those for similar quality foreign 
growths.” 

You are also aware, I feel certain, of the 
special programs, such as Public Law 480, 
through which the United States Govern- 
ment is financing most of the cotton now 
being exported from the United States to 
Japan. In short, the Japanese are buying 
declining amounts of United States raw cot- 
ton and increasing amounts of Mexican and 
other growths because of the price differen- 
tial, and they would be buying still less 
United States cotton if it were not for special 
United States Government export programs. 
All of this has nothing whatever to do with 
the problem of controling cotton textile im- 
ports from Japan. 

3. There is no Japanese dollar shortage; 
indeed, Japan is using United States dollars 
to buy cotton from Mexico. The facts are 
that, according to the Federal Reserve Board, 
Japanese dollar holdings increased from $794 
million in September 1954, to $992 million 
in September 1955. I wonder if you also 
know that Japan’s industrial production 
reached an all-time high in December 1955, 
almost twice the pre-World War II average 
and that her export trade is at an all-time 
high and is rapidly expanding? In fact, in 
1955 Japan’s international payments balance 
would have been favorable even if there had 
been no United States military or economic 
aid expenditures in Japan. 

Very truly yours, 
R. C. McCatt. 

Eastey, S. C. 





THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 30, 1956. 
Mr. R. C. McCatt, 
Easley, S. C. 

Dear Mr. McCa.u: In your letter of April 
16, 1956, you cover a broader range of ques- 
tions with respect to textile imports than 
we felt was intended by the letter to us from 
Mr. Angus Macaulay and in our answer to 
him. 

We appreciate having your point of view 
on these broader issues. 

Cordially, 
H. C. McCietian, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs. 





Mineral Leases in Superior National 
Forest in Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on page 
A4177 of the May 24 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the gentleman from Arizona 
{Mr. UpAtu] called our attention to War- 
ren Unna’s excellent summary of Re- 
publican Giveaways in the current issue 
of Harper’s magazine. 

Mr. Unna devoted one section to The 
Gifts Already Given. 
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In this section he included a mineral 
lease now being developed by agencies of 
the Department of the Interior with the 
International Nickel Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd.—_Inco—for lands in the Su- 
perior National Forest in Minnesota. 

Mr. Unna pui it this way in his 
article: 

(3) At least one parcel of the National 
Forest in Minnesota has gone into private 
hands through a secret long-terh. lease. 

International Nickel Co., anxious to justify 
investing $56 million for nickel and copper 
mining in northern Minnesota’s Superior Na- 
tional Forest, had asked the Democratic ad- 
ministration for a 99-year lease on 12,000 
acres. It got nowhere. Once the Republi- 
cans came in, the company confronted the 
Forest Service with an Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization letter declaring the national wel- 
fare would be endangered if the mining were 
not permitted. International Nickel next 
visited the then Assistant Interior Secretary, 
Orme Lewis. In the presence of a former 
high-ranking Bureau of Land Management 
Official, Lewis told the company Officials: 

“If you gentlemen draft the kind of lease 
you want, we’ll be glad to look it over.” 

The 50-year option they gained is an ir- 
revocable commitment by the Government. 
Yet Lewis E. Hoffman, top minerals official 
of the Bureau of Land Management says that 
as far as his records go International Nickel 
has only a 2-year prospecting permit, and 
that the memorandum of conversations with 
Assistant Secretary Lewis “is in the con- 
fidential file of the Secretary (McKay).” | 

Fifty-year leases in the national forest are 
unheard of, yet M. A. Hanna Co., formerly 
headed by Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey, and Kennecott Copper, have 
similar agreements pending with Interior 
for Superior National Forest land. 


I have just addressed several ques- 
tions on this lease to the Secretary of 
the Interior in the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1956. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecRETARY: It has come to my 
attention that agencies of the Department of 
the Interior are now developing a mineral 
lease with the International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Ltd. (“Inco’’), for lands in the 
Superior National Forest in Minnesota. 

From what I have been able to learn of 
this proposal, it involves grave questions 
of national defense, conservation, monop- 
oly, a critical shortage of an indispensable 
metal and the attendant injury to small 
business. s 

I will appreciate your answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. When will the lease become effective? 

2. What provisions are made in the pro- 
posed lease for the stimulation of production 
during a period of emergency such as we 
are experiencing now? I consider this a 
most important question in view of the 
allegations of the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee in Document No. 4, 82d Congress, 
with respect to Inco’s monopoly position in 
nickel production and distribution. 

3. Has your Department had access to a 
copy of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
letter to the Forest Service on the desirabil- 
ity of stimlating nickel production in the 
national interest? 

4. Has your Department examined the 
assays of samples from the diamond drill- 
ings by Inco in the Superior National For- 
est? If so, what did they show? Were 
minerals in addition to nickel and copper 
found in commercial quantity? What were 
these minerals? What royalty provisions for 
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all minerals involved are contained in the 
contemplated lease? 

5. In view of the current emergency, has 
ODM been consulted with respect to the 
terms of the proposed lease? 

6. Is Inco to have an undivided interest 
in the lease? If not, what other companies 
will have an interest and how much? 

7. In view of the Senate subcommittee’s 
finding that Inco is “one of the most for- 
midable monopolies the subcommittee has 
found,” has the proposed lease been referred 
to the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for determination as to 
whether Inco’s monopoly would be enhanced 
by this lease? 

8. Is there a requirement in the proposed 
lease that the plant, which will process this 
ore from public lands, be located in the 
United States? 

In addition, I would appreciate a copy of 
the proposed lease. 

In view of the importance and widespread 
interest in this matter, I intend to place 
this letter in the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD. I 
shall do the same with your reply which I 
would like to have within 10 days. 


Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF. 


The introduction of Senate Document 
No. 4 of the 82d Congress read as fol- 
lows: 

The Senate Armed Services Preparedness 
Subcommittee has for some time been study- 
ing the effect of foreign strategic material 
monopolies on the preparedness program of 
the United States. One of the most severe 
shortages, both current and foreseeable, that 
the subcommittee has encountered has been 
in nickel. And one of the most formidable 
monopolies the subcommittee has found has 
been the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. (“Inco”), which produces over 85 per- 
cent of the free world’s nickel. 

The current shortage has resulted from the 
collision of a rapidly increasing civilian and 
military demand for nickel with the rela- 
tively fixed supply produced by Inco. The 
foreseeable shortage, however, is even more 
serious. Nickel has important alloying quali- 
ties which are indispensable in steelmaking 
and the production of certain types of air- 
craft engines. The large increases in the 
production of these industries, which have 
now become basic to our survival as a free 
nation, depend substantially on a similar in- 
crease in nickel production. 

Yet Inco through the years has displayed, 
in the opinion of the subcommittee, a con- 
servative approach to the expansion of its 
productive capacity. The glutted markets 
after World War I and the sharp decline in 
the demand for nickel during the depression 
appear to have been an important factor in 
shaping Inco’s approach to expansion. Inco 
is now operating at full capacity and has 
professed to be unable substantially to in- 
crease its productive capacity because of vex- 
ing mining and metallurgical problems. 

It is therefore essential to the prepared- 
ness program to stimulate the production of 
nickel from other sources. While this need 
has been recognized for some time by the 
responsible agencies of our Government, the 
subcommittee has observed a very leisurely 
approach toward accomplishing this program. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the many grave 
questions—including national defense, 
conservation, monopoly, a critical short- 
age of an indispensable metal and the 
attendant injury to small business— 
make it imperative that this proposed 
lease be carefully scrutinized. 
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Features To Be Renamed on the Colorado- 
Big Thompson Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
June 5, 1956, the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, issued 
a news release which I insert in the 
Recorp for the benefit of the Congress. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson project, 
which is mostly in my district—Second 
Congressional District of Colorado—is 
one of the outstanding Bureau of Recla- 
mation projects and is a monument to 
the great work of this Department. 

One of the originators of the idea of 
such a project was the late Charles 
Hansen, Greeley, Colo., newspaper pub- 
lisher and prime organizer of this multi- 
purpose transmountain water diversion 
project. 

Because of Mr. Hansen’s vision, under- 
standing, great leadership, and contin- 
uous and sacrificing service in the pro- 
motion and developing of this project, 
the Bureau of Reclamation has made it 
possible to honor the name of. Charles 
Hansen by calling two canals the Charles 
Hansen Feeder’-Canal and the Charles 
Hansen Canal. 

The Charles Hansen Feeder Canal is 
13 miles long and connects the Flatiron 
and Horsetooth Reservoirs. The 
Charles Hansen Canal is 5 miles in 
length and carries water from the 
Horsetooth Reservoir to the Cache la 
Poudre River. This is an honor justly 
deserved. The news release follows: 
Features To Be RENAMED ON COLORADO-BIG 

THOMPSON PROJECT, COLORADO 

Two major features of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson Federal reclamation project will 
be renamed to honor the late Charles Han- 
sen, Greeley, Colo., newspaper publisher and 
prime organizer of the multipurpose trans- 
mountain water diversion project, Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation W. A. Dexheimer said 
today. 

The Horsetooth feeder canal will be known 
as the Charles Hansen feeder canal, and 
the Poudre supply canal will be the Charles 
Hansen Canal. The feeder canal stretches 
for 13 miles between Flatiron and Horse- 
tooth Reservoirs, and the supply canal car- 
ries irrigation and municipal water from 
Horsetooth Reservoir 5 miles to the Cache 
la Poudre River. 

The change in names has been approved 
by the various public and private groups 
concerned and will be formally proclaimed 
August 11, 1956, when northeastern Colo- 
rado plans to celebrate completion of the 
irrigation aspects of the project, Commis- 
sioner Dexheimer said. A monument will 
be dedicated at Loveland, Colo., at that time 
to the laymen leaders who urged, organized, 
and supported the project 20 years ago. Mr. 
Hansen’s widow is expected to participate 
in the celebration. 

Mr. Hansen was president of the Northern 
Colorado Water Users’ Association from its 
organization in 1933 until it became the 
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Northern Colorado Water Conservancy Dis- 
trict in 1937. He headed the latter until his 
death on May 24, 1953. The district con- 
tracted with the Bureau of Reclamation to 
repay irrigation construction costs and has 
taken over operation and maintenance of 
the works as units were finished. 

Directors of the district recently endorsed 
the renaming of features in a resolution 
pointing out that Mr. Hansen rendered great 
leadership and continuous and sacrificing 
service to the community movement result- 
ing in the construction of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project. 

“His leadership brought a needed and 
greatly beneficial perpetual supplemental 
supply of water into the Cache la Poude, 
Thompson, St. Vrain, and Boulder streams 
for farms, towns, and cities and of the whole 
South Platte Valley and has brought electric 
energy supply to other river valleys of the 
whole State of Colorado,” the resolution said. 

The Greeley Chamber of Commerce adopt- 
ed a resolution to similar effect. The 40th 
General Assembly of the State of Colorado 
also called for memorializing the project 
pioneers, specifically including Mr. Hansen. 

Approaching full operation during the last 
3 years, the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
has been providing vital supplemental irriga- 
tion water during a current cycle of critical 
drought. 





Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Boston 
Herald of May 26, 1956, entitled ‘Time 
for a Plan.”: It discusses a proposal re- 
garding foreign policy made by two pro- 
fessors of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which is timely. 

The editorial follows: 

TIME FOR A PLAN 


Many Americans, including some highly 
placed in the administration, are convinced 
that our program of aid to underdeveloped 
countries is completely inadequate and 
should be expanded without delay. But 
Congress is balking at the size of the present 
program. The outlook for any immediate 
change is, therefore, dim. 

The trouble is that the administration has 
no real plan of action. It is improvising, 
and improvisations don’t inspire either con- 
fidence or interest. 

This week the Comptroller General at- 
tacked the management of foreign aid funds 
and sharply criticized the Internation Coop- 
eration Administration’s planning. “A sig- 
nificant portion of the annual programs pro- 
posed to Congress for the past few years,” he 
said, “has been beyond the capacity of the 
agency and the recipient countries to get 
underway during the fiscal year for which 
the funds were appropriated.” 

How can we hope to sell Congress on a 
broader aid program if the present one is 
out of control? How can we inspire tax- 
payers to accept further sacrifices if what 
they now spend produces uninspiring re- 
sults? 
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If economic aid is to continue, as appar- 
ently both the President and Mr. Dulles 
think it must, then it should be wrapped up 
in a more convincing package. We must 
have not just more of the same, but some- 
thing attention catching and exciting-—-a 
new Marshall Aid or a refurbished point 4. 
We must, in short, have a plan. 

At this moment the administration has 
before it a hard-headed, yet inspiring aid 
plan worked out by Professors Max Millikan 
and W. W. Rostow, of MIT. The Tech 
men want the United States to take the 
lead in setting up a permanent international 
development agency which would feed cap- 
ital to underdeveloped countries as fast as 
they could absorb it. 

The agency would, however, set up rigid 
standards which the receiving country must 
meet before getting any money. The whole 
operation would be set up on a banking 
basis, not in the sense that every program 
must be economically self-liquidating, but 
in the sense that every undertaking must 
have a reasonable technical prospect of 
achieving the economic and social results 
desired. 

There would be no political or military 
strings attached to the program, and the 
authors would be willing at least to consider 
the possibility of letting Cormmunist coun- 
tries participate as recipients and dcnors. 
The purpose of the program would be recog- 
nized as primarily one of creating stability 
in a part of the world which is now in dan- 
gerous ferment and not of buying friends 
either for us or for the Reds. 

What would such a program cost? The 
professors say not more than $3.5 billion a 
year overall and not more than $2 billion a 
year of United States money. Eighty per- 
cent of all expenditures would be in recov- 
erable loans. 

We are not prepared to say that the MIT 
plan is the best possible one. Indeed all the 
details are not available yet for us to judge. 
But it is a plan. It is both realistic and 
comprehensive. It would appeal to the in- 
between peoples of Africa and Asia, who are 
now struggling to catch up with the modern 
world and who are not fussy where their 
help comes from, so long as it is compatible 
with their national pride. Properly ex- 
plained, it might appeal to Americans, whose 
money would have to finance ‘most of it. 

Drift is the one thing we can’t afford in 
the rapidly shifting world situation. We 
must reestablish a positive policy of some 
sort in this field soon. We must adopt some 
plan. 

Since an aid bill is already before Con- 
gress, it is probably too late to withdraw it 
and substitute a new one this session. But 
a new long-range program could be worked 
out with congressional leaders, and the 
groundwork for an international organiza- 
tion could be laid this year. 

Now is the time to make a start. 





Fifty-three Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Ninety-two Illinois GI Loans Repaid in 
Full 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp the following state- 
ment which, in my judgment, is a fine 
tribute to the veterans of Illinois and 
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the Nation, which I am sure will be of 
interest to the Members of Congress who 
made it possible for the veterans of our 
country to own their own homes: 

FIFTY-THREE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 

NINETY-TWO ILLINOIS GI LOANS REPAID IN 

FULL 

The 53,892d Illinois veteran has repaid his 
GI loan in full, Robert D. Beer, VA's regional 
manager for Illinois, has announced. 

As of April 26, 1956, 53,892 loans for homes, 
farms, and businesses totaling more than 
$280 million had been repaid in full, or nearly 
2 out of every 7 GI loans guaranteed or in- 
sured by VA. 

In the 11 years of the program VA in IIli- 
nois has underwritten 176,002 GI loans total- 
ing $1,248,060,479. Most of the loans, or 
167,769, were for homes. Of the remainder, 
1,906 were farm loans and 6,327 were busi- 
ness loans. 

Of the 53,892 GI loans repaid in full, 47,- 
909 were home loans totaling $263,528,537; 
1,249 were farm loans totaling $3,993,988; 
and 4,734 were business loans totaling 
$12,288,464. 

In addition to the $280 million repaid in 
full, Mr. Beer estimates another $200 million 
has been paid off in installments by veterans 
whose loans are still outstanding. 

The Veterans’ Administration has paid 
claims to lenders on only-761 loans for homes, 
farms, and businesses. 

The net loss to VA has been $366,867, or 
slightly more than 28 cents for every thou- 
sand dollars borrowed. Mr. Beer said the net 
loss is subject to further recovery, either 
from the veteran or from the liquidation of 
tangible security. 

Of the 761 loans on which claims have been 
paid, 359, or slightly more than one-fifth of 
1 percent of the total number guaranteed, 
were home loans. 

Allowing for repaid-in-full lodns, amor- 
tization payments and claims paid, Mr. Beer 
estimates that $884 million of the original 
$1,348,060,479 borrowed by World War II and 
Korean conflict period veterans still is out- 
standing. 





Presidential Gag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include the 
following interesting editorial entitled 
“Presidential Gag” appearing in the 
Boston Post of May 24, 1956: 

PRESIDENTIAL GAG 

The transcript of the President’s press 
conference concerning the differences of 
opinion and planning in the armed services, 
indicates that President Eisenhower has 
made all the decisions and issued orders as 
commander in chief, and that any general 
or admiral who publicly differs with him will 
get the ax. 

What the President’s decisions are and 
what weight he will give to the role of each 
of the armed services has not been clarified. 
This following colloquy in the press confer- 
ence indicates that the Senators probing the 
Armed Forces are going to find the generals 
and admirals clammed up, on orders from 
the President. 

“Mr. President, Senator CHAvez and Sena- 
tor SyMIncToN have announced they will call 
some of the military ‘brass.’ Will those offi- 
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cers be permitted to tell their differences 
with their superiors?” 

“I don’t know what you’re getting at,” the 
President replied, “but I will tell you this: 
The day that discipline disappears from our 
forces, we will have no forces, and we would 
be foolish to put a nickel into them. Now, 
there comes a place in the military hierarchy 
where someone must make a decision, and 
that decision must stick. Now, the President, 
by Constitution, is the Commander in Chief, 
and what he decides to do in these things, 
in the form and the way you arm and or- 
ganize and command your forces, must be 
carried out.” y 

The President is right on every count, 
except one. -He is obliged to tell his plans 
to the people, and explain why he considers 
these to be the right plans. He is not em- 
powered to put the gag on all the profes- 
sionals who differ, in this case a difference 
of opinion running counter to all the admin- 
istration’s handling of the problems of arms, 
organization and command. 

The President said as plainly as he could 
that he had made the decisions, issued the 
orders, and that anyone who dares to ques- 
tion his judgment and command will incur 
the penalty of a breach of discipline. 

Secretary Wilson had obediently taken the 
lumps for the generals and admirals who 
dared to raise their voices, and it is now quite 
clear that the President had issued orders 
what to do and say in the face of a searching 
Democratic inquiry into the armed services. 

The President stated at the press confer- 
ence that the Russians were giving their 
forces the same New Look treatment that 
was given the American defense establish- 
ment back in the days of the hapless “more 
defense for less money.” 

Some capable generals and admirals doubt 
that—but they will keep their doubts to 
themselves or get the ax. The President has 
challenged the power of the Congress to 
ascertain facts and seek justification for 
appropriations or for denying appropriations. 





Our Attitude on the Trial of Young 
Rumanian Anti-Communist Patriots 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
the night of February 14-15 of last year 
@ group of young anti-Communists, in 
utter desperation at being unable to con- 
tribute in any organized anti-Communist 
action, decided to act by themselves. 
They seized the Red-occupied Rumanian 
Legation in Bern, Switzerland. 

They had information that the new 
political setup in the Kremlin was in the 
process of sending fresh instructions to 
their various organizations and agents in 
the free world, one of these being the 
MVD chauffeur of the enslaved Ruman- 
ian Legation. They thought a raid in 
that Communist den would surely yield 
valuable clues in that direction. In fact 
it uncovered the espionage activities of 
the Red diplomats. An entire arsenal 
was found in the legation: a shortwave 
radio transmitter, automatic guns, all 
kinds of projectiles, time bombs, rockets, 
and a large quantity of ammunition. 

During the time the young men held 
the legation the tension and excitement 
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were at their height in Bern. The 
morning after the coup about 2,000 Swiss 
were gathered in front of the building 
and 200 Swiss police surrounding it. As 
the young patriots refused to surrender 
at first, the Swiss authorities, under 
heavy pressure from the Communists, 
organized a veritable siege against these 
lone anti-Communists, surrounding the 
premises with barbed wire and bringing 
up an infantry battalion and an armored 
tank. 

The young patriots had made a vow to 
obtain the release of five men from Com- 
munist jails, a cross section of the perse- 
cuted leaders of the Rumanian resistance 
behind the Iron Curtain, among whom 
was the heroic Bishop Suciu. In these 
five men, they were symbolically asking 
the liberation of their people from the 
curse of Soviet slavery. It was a cry of 
these patriots which stemmed from the 
same source as that of a Patrick Henry, 
as it voiced the eternal struggle for indi- 
vidual freedom and national independ- 
ence. 

Finally, after 42% hours, this action, 
which had caused such an impact on 
public opinion, came to an end. The 
young men, before entering the police 
car, in full view of the crowd, nailed upon 
the wall of the legation the insignia of 
Free Rumania. And inside they left a 
note saying, “We shall return.” 

As an immediate result of the Bern af- 
fair, the authorities in Sweden, alerted 
by this incident, on closer investigation 
uncovered also an important spy ring 
centering around the Rumanian and 
Czechoslovak Communist Legations in 
Stockholm, thus bringing an added proof 
of the results of the action in Bern. Ina 
recent report by Newsweek, on informa- 
tion furnished by the young patriots, the 
Swiss police sized two fat dummy ac- 
counts in an obscure farmers’ bank in the 
mountains of Switzerland. The Commu- 
nists were using the money to run far- 
reaching spy nets in West Europe. The 
accounts have been traced back to Bu- 
charest. 

On information given by the League of 
Free Rumanians, the Armstrong Circle 
Theater gave a television show, the Five 
Who Shook the Mighty, the story of the 
Bern incident. It will be repeated 
June 26 with the latest additions, after 
the trial of the young anti-Communists, 
which will take place in Bern, Switzer- 
land, from June 11 to June 21. 

It is an experience of deep meaning to 
talk to the disinherited and to find in 
them an unshaken faith in the ultimate 
victory of freedom and its values, while 
many of those more fortunate around 
them in the free world seem indifferent 
to it and tired of everything, even the 
truth. The flame of resistance burns in 
the oppressed. Here we have fresh proof 
that this spirit cannot be killed. The 
miracle is that this seed of liberty is ger- 
minating in the youth who have under- 
gone for 10 years intensive Communist 
indoctrination. 

Reports from Rumania tell of anti- 
Communist resistance groups in high 
schools. One lad of such a group is one 
of the boys who are going on trial June 11 
in Switzerland. These youthful heroes, 
members of the League of Free Ruma- 
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nians, now in prison awaiting their trial, 
considered life no longer worth living in 
face of the complete oblivion and aban- 
donment of their country by the free 
world. They were willing to risk their 
lives and liberty in a blow against their 
country’s oppressors, themselves directly, 
as being the only way they could be use- 
ful; that is, by focusing world attention 
on the tragedy of Eastern Europe. It 
was a dramatic demonstration of the 
revolutionary spirit of freedom ferment- 
ing under the boot of Soviet despotism. 
These young men, who recently fied their 
country, were messengers of widespread 
popular feelings and of the embedded 
hostility to communism of that Latin 
country. 

Let us help these youthful patriots 
who risked their lives and willingly took 
calculated risks to prove that the Soviet 
Union carries on against the free world 
constant espionage and subversion. 

Let us encourage other patriots to 
bring out with them vital documents by 
aiding the cause of these young men and 
we will encourage others to perform like 
acts of heroism in the name of freedom 
and liberty, thus producing vital intelli- 
gence that will inform the free world of 
premeditated acts of treachery. - 

These patriots have a message for the 
still free world. Trials throughout his- 
tory have altered the course of history, 
and this trial can insure a great victory 
on the side of humanity, Christianity, 
and freedom. 

This action of the young anti-Com- 
munists has aided freedom wherever 
freedom still exists. Their cause is the 
cause of freemen everywhere. The 
moral drama of these patriots, their 
youthfulness, the eldest among them 
being 31 years of age, aroused the sym- 
pathies of Europe. 

The right to liberty is the cornerstone 
of our civilization, of its very existence 
and of its progress. The right to resist 
oppression is inherent in the founda- 
tion and development of liberty. Parts 
of the world and notably eastern Europe 
are now under the rule of absolute des- 
potism, which has replaced the concept 
of equality of men and the law which 
is the protection of all, by the inequal- 
ity of men and the persecution of all 
at the hands of a tyrannical Communist 
oligarchy. 

Men everywhere behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are fighting against tremendous 
odds for liberty through recurring acts 
of resistance at the risk of imprison- 
ment, forced labor, deportation, and 
death. 

Our civilization needs be solidly with 
this struggle for liberty or lose its spir- 
itual and political roots and driving 
force, disintegrate through materialis- 
tic discords and fail in its universal mis- 
sion. This solidarity should express it- 
self through a positive policy recogniz- 
ing the right of the enslaved peoples 
to self-determination and human lib- 
erty by every moral and materiat assist- 
ance the free can muster for this pur- 
pose. 

Let us not forget that our own great 
country has been founded on the pas- 
Sionate desire for liberty which ani- 
mated our forefathers and for which 
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they willingly died. So let us not fail 
to extend a helping hand and sympa- 
thetic understanding to these patriots 
in their fight for freedom, so similar to 
the fight of the fathers of our country. 
For our country would not be free today 
if they had not fought, with whatever 
means in their power, as do their proto- 
types today in the anti-Communist re- 
sistance movements, against the foreign 
invaders and oppressors of the people. 





Foreign Aid—It’s Time To Adopt a Down- 
to-Earth Policy of Technical Coopera- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter from a gentleman 
who has had considerable experience 
abroad, part of the time working with 
our Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion. His letter is interesting and comes 
at a time when we are about to consider 
an authorization for continued foreign- 
aid spending. 

The letter follows: 

VickssurG, Miss., May 27, 1956. 

Dear FRIEND: My letter of the 19th was 
very hurried and I did not bring out fully the 
most important point I had in mind. You 
will recall that in our discussion of the aid 
program I stressed the fact that our missions 
were operating at an entirely too high level 
and the importance of a down-to-earth pol- 
icy with our people working constantly in a 
friendly and helpful contact with the people 
themselves. 

We have sent missions out over the world 
to cure the ills of backward countries and 
they have failed due to the lack of concepts 
of the basic conditions and needs of the peo- 
ple we were trying to help. The policy pur- 
sued has to a great extent been that the 
lavish gift of money and material things 
would solve the problems. This policy is 
terribly wrong. After centuries of exploita- 
tion in every conceivable form by conquerors 
and their own rulers, the people we are en- 
deavoring to help live in a state of apathy 
and hopelessness. They are fearful and sus- 
picious, not only of strangers but of their 
own governments. ‘They question our mo- 
tives and there is a wall between them and us 
that can only be broken down by establish- 
ing ties of friendship and understanding. 
The great and crying need is for spiritual 
uplift rather than for material things. Hu- 
man relations are the most important phase 
of the problem we face in obtaining the good 
will and friendship of the little people 
throughout the world. 

In the event you have not read it, IT am 
enclosing an article by Mr. P. Alstan Waring, 
who spent 3 years on an agricultural mission 
in India. This article substantiates much 
of what I have advocated and repored—not 
only is it timely and informative of the 
condition to be found in all of Asia and some 
other countries, but implies the importance 
of God's part in our aid programs. The need 
of sincere Christian peoples is very urgent. 

The fact that our aid program needs to 
be a complete reorganization is obvious and 
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the services of such men as Mr. Waring would 
be invaluable in effecting this reorganiza- 
tion. I wish that every Member of Congress 
would take time to read and study this arti- 
cle. It contains many basic facts that should 
be considered by all who have to do with 
formulating and administrating the aid pro- 
gram. I have been very critical of the policies 
and ineffectual administration of our sev- 
eral aid programs. My criticism has not been 
aimed at the program itself, but at the colos- 
sal and unnecessary waste of both the money 
and the time of the personnel. To me it 
is a tragedy, when the little people need so 
much. No matter how much of our money 
and time we donate, it will be small when 
compared to the needs of a billion people. 

While I have stated that the program 
could be cut 25 percent and it should be 
cut this amount or more, until it is reevalu- 
ated to insure the funds reaching the masses, 
I would favor increased and continued spend- 
ing if it were spent wisely and efficiently. 

Take India as an example. By this time, 
she has approximately 400 million people. 
A billion dollars would. mean about $2.50 per 
person. This amount of material things 
would be absorbed and forgotten in a very 
few days. Billions could be spent here and 
but a relative few of the masses would ever 
know about it. Yet, regardless of how we 
may feel about the present Government and 
its policies, India 1s the most important 
country in the world in the fight against 
communism, for us. We must therefore con- 
tinue in our efforts to help her but should 
redouble them to reach the little people. 

I planned to be in Washington at this 
time but have several business deals in the 
making that compel me to stay here until 
they are closed. I may be able to make the 
trip next month. If I doI will see you. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
C. S. ROBERTS. 





Annual Memorial Day Program, Altoona, 
Pa., May 30, 1956 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


’ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956° 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as 
principal speaker at the annual Memo- 
rial Day program at Fairview Cemetery, 
Altoona, Pa., May 30, 1956, under the 
auspices of the Blair County War Vet- 
erans Council, I delivered the following 
address: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX MEMORIAL 
Day ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, FAIRVIEW 
CEMETERY, ALTOONA, Pa., 11 A. M., May 30, 
1956 
As a past commander in chief of the Vet- 

erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 

it is an honor to join you, my fellow vet- 
erans, and my fellow citizens, in this Me- 
morial Day ceremony. 

Memorial Day places a serious obligation 
upon any speaker. 

It is not an easy assignment to be our 
war heroes’ spokesman. 

Perhaps thoughlessly we have come to re- 
gard Memorial or Decoration Day mainly 
as a holiday, a day set apart for amusement 
and recreation. 

But when we pause to give thought to its 


_ Purpose and significance, we become con- 
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scious that it should receive a more fitting 
observance. 

The men we honor today marched forth 
into the fire and hazard of battle to secure 
and safeguard the rights, privileges, and 
benefits which we today enjoy. 

The holiday-minded public needs to be 
halted long enough to hear and heed the 
words uttered at Gettysburg: “That from 
these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause to which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion.” 

Memorial Day is a day of memories and a 
day of rededication. 

We Americans know that the man who 
dies in the service of our great Nation 
makes this sacrifice in order that the hopes 
and ambitions of our Founding Fathers 
might be realized, and that the Constitu- 
tion upon which our form of government 
is based might stand today—strong and 
triumphant—and as the bulwark of our 
Nation. 

We not only pay honor to those patriotic 
men and women who have given their lives 
for America, but we pay honor to all, living 
and dead, who unselfishly contributed their 
services in order that we, our families, our 
children, and posterity, might enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. 

Let us not forget the thousands of dis- 
abled veterans—many still confined to hos- 
pitals—their dependents, and the widows 
and orphans of those deceased veterans 
whose lives were shattered in our Nation’s 
behalf. 

Let us pay tribute to the doctors and 
nurses in our veterans’ hospitals whose 
work is often overlooked, but who are giving 
the best of their energies, their knowledge, 
and their skills in order to help and com- 
fort our sick and disabled war veterans. 

Those whom we honor were adequate to 
the challenges before them. 

This is a day for the living to resolve that 
we will be adequate to meet the challenges 
which are before us in 1956. 

Thereby can we best honor those who 
have gone before. 

Our basic responsibility is to determine 
just how we can be adequate to meet the 
problems before us. 

How can we with assurance go forward 
to preserve the priceless heritage which has 
been bequeathed to us? 

Are we accustomed to accept the blessings 
of a free constitutional government as a mat- 
ter of course? 

Do we complacently use our freedom un- 
der the protecting arm of a great govern- 
ment as if we, by our own efforts, had 
gained it? 

Do we forget that thousands of men gave 
their lives and other thousands of men and 
women suffered and sacrificed to establish 
and maintain our free institutions? 

How often have we returned thanks and 
expressed appreciation or gratitude to those 
to whom we owe so much? 

We Americans write and speak and think 
freely. 

We may worship God as we please. 

We are free from unlawful searches and 
seizures. 

We enjoy freedom of elections through 
which we select those who are to adminis- 
ter and legislate for us, and we fix condi- 
tions and limitations to their authority. 

We are secure in our legitimate property 
rights and in the making and carrying out 
of plans for our lives. 

These great privileges, among others— 
far from being a matter of course—were 
never enjoyed by any nation until 169 years 
ago. 

Are the fortunate and happy conditions 
in which wé live entirely of our own making? 


They are not. . 
Ought we not bow and bare our heads 
in grateful memory and reverent homage 
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to those brave men who gave their lives that 
we might have these great privileges? 

They are gifts from the dead—not entirely 
conquests by the living. 

We properly set aside certain days to com- 
memorate individual men whose deeds have 
justly placed their names high upon the 
rolls of the great. 

Most of these men received honor and 
distinction during their lifetimes from their 
fellow citizens in recognition of their serv- 
ices and accomplishments. 

Today we commemorate no,single man, 
but the thousands whose names are not 
written on the scroll of fame, who gave their 
all without recognition or reward, and who 
served as devotedly as those whose names 
are sung and whose deeds are acclaimed. 

Our debt to them is great. 

Let us pause in the comfortable and se- 
eure round of our daily activities, at least 
a few hours in the year, to acknowledge it. 

Let us not only acknowledge our debt, 
but let us try to pay it. 

There is one way in which we can at least 
make some small payment on this great 
debt. 

These men gave their lives for our Nation 
and the principles upon which it was 
founded. 

We cannot preserve our way of life, our 
priceless heritage, unless we know precisely 
of what it consists. 

Our Constitution, instituted 169 years ago, 
has stood the acid test of time. 

It has been the symbol for all people who 
believe in opportunity, in freedom, and in 
tolerance. 

What a breadth of vision our Founding 
Fathers showed when they wrote “We, the 
people.” 

Our long journey as a nation began with 
steps that were slow and laborious. 

These first steps were taken by American 
patriots who wrote a document that history 
has proven to be a colossal monument to 
freedom and free enterprise. 

We have been able to preserve not only 
the inherited words of the Constitution, but 
also the living laws contained therein. 

We cannot forget that in our infancy we 
were a weak and struggling nation, exposed 
to external and internal perils of the gravest 
character. 

Until 1803, we were hemmed in on the 
west; first by Spain, and then France, 

Until 1815 our relations with the two great- 
est powers of Europe—Britain and France— 
were stormy. 

We fought wars with both, were invaded 
by one, and saw our Capitol burned by a 
hostile British Army. 

Sectional, party, and class divisions shook 
the fragible ship of state until its timbers 
seemed about to break. 

Many believed that no popular government 
could prove durable. 

Even the most hopeful found the experi- 
ence of administering so huge a country full 
of difficulties. 

Yet at an early date a hopeful sentiment 
began to develop. 

As our Nation grew stronger, our self- 
confidence increased. 

A pride in the United States as a world 
example grew up in the people. 

Americans began-to feel that their Repub- 
lic was placed upon a stage for all mankind 
to observe and imitate. 

In the Declaration of Independence we 
find an expression of this idea. 

Jefferson had used the words “a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind.” 

We began to develop that respect. 

But it developed only when our individual 
citizens grew in their respect for each other, 
and in turn, their international neighbors. 

We can honor America’s dead by under- 
standing our heritage, and further, by pre- 
serving unity among the living. 
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We known, as Lincoln knew, that “a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 

Our heritage cannot continue to stand if 
we pay heed to those who cause dissension 
among us, wittingly or unwittingly. 

There are those on the home front who 
would divide us, class against class, race 
against race, religion against religion. 

There are others who would divide us from 
friendly nations, and who are blind to the 
consequences of their acts. 

As we rededicate our lives to those we 
memorialize today, let.us resolve that unity 
will prevail. 

If ever there was a time in the history of 
the world that American needed to under- 
stand herself and to understand her friends 
and to be understood by them, it is now. 

Just so long as we are vigilant toward those 
who would mislead us into surrendering our 
national heritage, just so long will we con- 
tinue to be a free powerful America. 

The example of suffering and sacrifice by 
America’s sons and daughters who would not 
surrender our national heritage should help 
us to rededicate ourselves to the preservation 
of peace for this Nation and all mankind. 

If our honored dead could tell us what 
reward they would wish of us, they would, 
I believe, with one accord say: “Continue 
the fight in peace for the cause for which we 
gave our lives.” 

Surely this we must be willing to do. 

Let us, therefore, both for ourselves and in 
memory of them, pledge ourselves to the 
preservation of our institutions in their es- 
sential purity and integrity. 

Once we in this land could sit back and 
rest in comparative safety. 

Two oceans—one to the east and another 
to the west—protected us from invasion. 

We felt secure in our isolation from the 
world. 

But that was before the atomic age, before 
the age of aerial warfare. 

London, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Manila, 
Hong Kong, Tokyo are all but a short dis- 
tance by plane from our own land. 

Once Pittsburgh, Ceveland, Detroit could 
laugh at the thought of a threat from a 
foreign invader. = 

But no longer. 

If ever an invader come to our shores 
again, it will be by air, and inland cities, as 
well as coastal ones, will be easy targets. 

When we dropped two atomic bombs over 
Japan and thus blasted her out of the war, 
we proved that isolationism is dead and gone 
forever. 

The world is at our doorstep for better or 
for worse. 

Those who gave their lives while in the 
uniform of our armed services cannot return 
to protect us against new dangers. 

We cannot again know the security of two 
oceans. 

However, the courage of our war dead has 
made possible a way of life which gives us 
the opportunity to develop the peaceful use 
of rapid flight. 

We who discovered and developed atomic 
power recognized its vastly greater and better 
side—the good it could do for humanity. 

It is good for the world that this secret 
was entrusted to a nation that recognized 
@ moral obligation in this trust imposed 
on it. 

Atomic energy will change the entire eco- 
nomic life of the world. 

Certainly when this great power has been 
subdued to man’s will as it must be, man 
should reach a sort of economic heaven. 

Certainly work will not be so difficult nor 
so tedious. 

There will be few hours of labor. 

Man will have more time for recreation, for 
play, for study, for further research. 

He will have more time to educate himself, 
to broaden himself, to travel, to enjoy life. 

Perhaps the cycle will swing back and the 
tempo of life will taper off. 
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Perhaps we will learn to take it easy with 
atomic energy. 

But these things are of the future. 

What of the moment? 

We need a true, righteous, and just peace 
to bring this old world back to an even keel. 

We need a lasting peace from war. 

Here at home we need peace from internal 
strife. 

Could all our millions.or war dead around 
the world speak, what would they say? 

Their language would be legion, but their 
message would be one little word—‘peace.”’ 

Our heroes died to establish and maintain 
institutions where justice among freemen 
was the great objective. 

They made the supreme sacrifice for the 
perpetuity of a government, the object of 
which is the freedom and welfare of the 
citizen, not its own power and greatness. 

With the increasing complexity of our 
civilization, the problem of preserving the 
freedom of the citizen is of increasing 
difficulty. 

This does not absolve us from our obliga- 
tions to the honored dead whom we com- 
memorate. 

We cannot, with clear conscience, fail 
them. 

The blessings of sound government, which 
the sacrifices of other men have provided 
for us, we must in all good faith and justice 
pass on unimpaired to those who follow us. 

It would be little less than cowardly for 
us to provide comfort and safety for our- 
selves at the cost of ruin and destruction 
to those who are to come after us. 

As good citizens and true men, we cannot 
rob the future for our own benefit. 

Rather let us try to pass on a government 
better for our having lived. 

Our Nation may be destroyed as thoroughly 
in times of peace as by ruthless enemies in 
time of war. 

It may be destroyed in time of peace by 
subversive doctrine, by abandonment of 
fundamental principles, by surrender of the 
rights and privileges of the citizens, by an 
economy which denies to men their political 
freedom, or by a vicious and wasteful fiscal 
system which destroys individual initiative. 

Perhaps it is easier to defend this fair 
land against alien enemies than against 
slowly creeping insidious doctrines, gradual 
surrender by @ careless or inactive citizen- 
ship. 

Against the armed enemy we rush forward 
to do our part in defense of our country. 

Often peacetime undermining of our civic 
structure comes in such pleasing disguise as 
to lead many to give it welcome and en- 
couragement. 

We are apt to forget that history teaches 
that government by the people is not eternal 
and that such governments have fallen vic- 
tim to internal decay due to careless and 
inactive citizenship. 

In paying our debt to the heroes in whose 
honor Memorial Day is dedicated, let us be 
as vigilant in protecting our country against 
our own apathy as against foreign foes. 

May we, as citizens of this great Nation, 
be inspired in peacetime with the same spirit 
of loyalty, service, and sacrifice which is 
demonstrated in wartime. 

In our hearts, may we give assurance to 
our honored dead, that we make no distinc- 
tion between wartime patriotism and peace- 
time patriotism. 

The American form of government is only 
for those who appreciate it, who deserve it, 
and who are not only willing to fight for it, 
but also able to defend and maintain it 
against all enemies at home or abroad. 

Let us resolve, that no matter what the 
cost, we will deserve our form of government, 
that we will protect it, and pass.it on with- 
out impairment to those who are to follow us. 

Tomorrow and tomorrow, next week, next 
month, let us take time to recall in grateful 
appreciation the services and sacrifices of 
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those who have made possible for us the 
blessings of the free institutions which we 


enjoy. 
Let us make Memorial Day truly a dedica- 
tion day. 





Jobs Go Hunting for College Grads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, no- 
where is the economic condition of the 
country more thoroughly tested than in 
absorbing the 700,000 graduates who 
come out of high schools and colleges 
each year and go into the labor market. 

At no time in history have the pros- 
pects for college graduates been as rosy 
as in 1956. 

Some of us who graduated from col- 
lege in the 1930’s and found it tough to 
find a job look on this situation as the 
best indication of the future for college 
graduates. 

I append herewith one article from 
the Decatur (Ill.) Herald of Wednesday, 
May 30, 1956, on the job situation of the 
graduates of James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Ill. 

I append another article by Walter 
Bazar, which is the fourth of a series of 
articles in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of May 31 with reference to jobs for 
college graduates. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Decatur (Ill.) Herald of May 30 
1956] 
HicHerR SALARIES, More Jors FOR JAMES 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY SENIORS 

The employment picture for Millikin Uni- 
versity’s graduating seniors is one of higher 
salaries and more jobs. 

This was reported yesterday by spokesmen 
for the business and teacher placement bu- 
reaus at the university. 

The average starting salary for Millikin 
men students entering the business field will 
be $362.17 a month, compared with $348 last 
year, according to Glen R. Smith, director of 
the Millikin business placement bureau, 

Dr. V. F. Dewald, head of the Millikin edu- 
cation department, said the average first 
year salary for graduating seniors entering 
the teaching profession will be from $3,650 to 
$3,700. 

The average a year ago was about $3,550. 

Both Smith and Dawald reported an in- 
crease in the demand for graduating seniors 
over a year ago. 

More than 60 companies have interviewed 
senior business candidates at Millikin this 
spring, Smith said. 

Most of the 49 seniors registered with the 
business placement bureau have received 


more than one job offer, he said, and some 


have been offered as many as 8 jobs. 

Thirty-two men have taken business posi- 
tions with starting salaries ranging from $310 
to $430 a month. 

The business placement bureau has six 
women registrants from the senior class and 
all have either taken jobs or are considering 
offers. 

Statting salaries for the women range from 
$250 to $389 a month. 

Business candidates who have not taken 
jobs include several who are planning to 
enter military service or graduate school. 
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“Engineering, accounting, and sales are 
the fields with the greatest demands for 
graduating seniors,’ Smith said. 

Millikin seniors majoring in engineering 
administration will have the highest aver- 
age starting salary of $401 a month. 

Industry majors in the senior class will 
average $383 a month. 

Sixty-two members of the Millikin gradu- 
ating class are prepared for teaching careers 
and 45 have accepted positions for next fall. 
The other 17 do not plan to begin teaching 
next year. 

Dawald said the starting salaries for the 
teachers range from $3,600 to $4,350. 

The number of calls for teachers handled 
by the Millikin teacher placement bureau 
reached a new high this spring, he said. 





[From the New York Journal-American of 
May 31, 1956] 

Joss Go HuNTING FOR COLLEGE GRADS— 
AGENTS oF Bic Firms Scout CAMPUSES FOR 
CAREER MEN 

(Fourth of a series) 
(By Walter Bazar) 


One day recently, a small “bombshell” 
dropped on college campuses around the 
country. 

It came in the form of letters to certain 
groups of June engineering graduates. 

The letters were from the International 
Business Machines Corp. offering the stu- 
dents jobs. If they accepted, the letter 
stated, the grads would go on half-pay status 
effective last April 23. 

They would remain on half-pay until they 
finish their studies and report to work after 
graduation. Then they would go on full 
pay. 

The placement director of a leading uni- 
versity—he asked that his name be with- 
held—told what happened when the letters 
were opened by the students: 

“The news spread like wildfire. Now the 
engineering and science students, who have 
been deluged with tempting job offers, are 
wondering what other inducements large 
companies will be offering.” 


ENGINEER SHORTAGE SPURS RECRUITING 


Why did IBM make the offer? 

“Like other companies dependent on engi- 
neers, we have a problem in hiring gradu- 
ates,” said L. A. Johnson, director of IBM 
recruiting. 

“Our letters to a select group of gradu- 
ates were prompted by a shortage of engi- 
neers. We wanted to know as quickly as pos- 
sible how many we can count on to work 
here.” 

IBM doesn’t stand alone in its needs. 
Firms which employ engineers, chemists, 
physicists, or mathematicians cannot get all 
such men they want. 

Here are some sample comments: 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., division of Sperry 
Rand Corp., Great Neck, Long Island: “We're 
looking for graduate engineers. A good num- 
ber of third year engineering students are 
being taken on for summer jobs also. Grad- 
uates of technical high schools also will find 
our employment offices open to them.” 

Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
Long Island: “There is a prime need for engi- 
neers. We canvass about 60 colleges for 
them. We've got a summer training pro- 
gram for college graduates and students.” 

Esso Standard Oil Co.: “We plan to pick up 
165 college engineers.” 

Remington Rand, division of Sperry-Rand, 
315 Fourth Avenue: “We’ve got plenty of 
openings for engineers, mathematics majors, 
and accounting and business, sales personnel 
able to do an analysis job. We provide in- 
tense training programs for all these people.” 

JOB HUNTS THE MAN, SKY’S THE LIMIT 


Ask United States Steel, General Electric, 
among others, and they'll all tell you they 
want engineers, scientists, and technicians. 


Science and engineering grads don’t have 
to go job hunting. Company representatives 
come to them on the campuses offering jobs. 

Take Columbia University, for example. 
Samuel Beach, placement director, gave the 
following ranges of monthly starting salaries 
dangled before graduates with these degrees: 

“Bachelor of science—$400 to $475; master 
of science—up to $550. For the doctors of 
philosophy the sky is the limit.” 

Good salaries aren’t the only inducements. 
Graduates are invited to visit the firm’s plant 
and—if married—“bring along your wife.” 

If the graduate “signs up,” his moving costs 
are taken care of by the firm. 

Some firms offer to help finance his educa- 
tion toward a graduate’s degree. 

In order to meet the demands, employers 
sometimes have to be less strict in their 
standards in hiring stefios, typists, clerks, file 
clerks, billing-machine operators, and comp- 
tometer operators. 


UP TO $55 WEEKLY FOR STARTING STENO 


The New York State Employment Service 


puts beginners’ weekly wages thus: Stenos 
from $45 to $55, the majority starting at $45. 
Typists at $40-$45, most starting at $40. 
Clerk-typists between $35-$40 depending on 
typing ability. Clerks $35-$45. Bookkeeper 
assistants $40-$50. Office boys, pages or mes- 
sengers $35-$40. Office-machine operators, 
$35 for trainees to $45-$50 for inexperienced 
business school-trained workers attaining 
necessary speeds. 

Now let’s turn to teachers. As we said, the 
need is great. New York City alone needs 
teachers in all departments. 

Greatest need is in the junior high schools, 
especially in the math and science courses. 
There’s a great need also for those who teach 
retarded children, shop classes, etc. Start- 
ing salaries are from $4,000 to $4,400 yearly, 
depending on the degree a candidate holds. 

Nursing also has a critical shortage: 

“Nurses are in demand in every State,” 
says Dorothy Weddige, director of nursing 
service and nursing education of the Depart- 
ment of Hospitals. 

“A nursing career guarantees a girl finan- 
cial security. She can return to her profes- 
sion at any time in her life.” 4 

Graduates of accredited high schools who 
want to enter nursing training schools 
should act immediately. Preference given to 
girls with academic diplomas. Applicants 
must be 17, have at least 2 years’ high school 
science courses and /or 16 academic or college 
preparations credits. 

Both city and private hospitals nurse 
training courses have an initial fee. It'll be 
at least $150. Staff nurses in city hospitals 
start at $3,500 a year and can make up to 
$4,800 a year. 





Appreciation to the Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
include a letter recently addressed to me 
by a young man who lives in Concord, 
Mass., and who recently attended a col- 
lege in the district which I represent. 
He expresses appreciation to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. It reads: 

My Dear Mr. Curtis: On June 8, 1956, 
through the generosity of my great coun- 
try, I will graduate from Boston University. 
My entire formal education was provided for 
by the American people through the legis- 
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lation organized and passed by Congress for 
veterans of the Second World War. 

The purpose of this letter is to express my 
deep gratitude to the Members of Congress 
of the United States for giving so many of 
us this opportunity. * * * 

It is with the greatest sense of loyalty 
and pride that I thank God for the right 
to be an American citizen. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER BENTON. 





Dedication of Kyger Creek Electric Power 
Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
REcorD an editorial from the Beckley 
Post-Herald of June 1, 1956. It was 
written by Dr. Shirley Donnelly, whose 
daily commentary on historical events, 
personalities, and current news is very 
popular with readers throughout our 
part of West Virginia. 

This description of Dr. Donnelly’s 
visit to the facilities which are generat- 
ing electricity for the atomic energy in- 
stallation in southern Ohio is of inter- 
est to those of us who come from the dis- 
tricts which produce coai, the principal 
source of electric power. It is also a 
vivid picture of one important phase of 
the Nation’s defense structure, which 
is of interest to every one of us. I com- 
ment it to the attention of my col- 
leagues, for I believe that this column 
is eloquent testimony of the enormity 
of the physical structure and work that 
are necessary in order that the Atomic 
Energy Commission can fulfill its duties 
in the national-defense program. 

Tour or Bic KyGcer CREEK Power PLANT 
(By Shirley Donnelly) 

On May 24, I was guest of Appalachian 
Electric Power Co. at the formal dedication of 
the great Kyger Creek electric powerplant 
in Ohio. 

My good friend and fellow townsman, O. C. 
Hall, local representative of the Appalachian 
Power Co. at Oak Hill, had invited me some 
weeks ago. He was at Upson Downs on the 
dot at 8 a. m., Thursday to whisk me to the 
big doings in the Buckeye State that day at 
noon. Along with us went Paul Bavely, the 
public accountant of Oak Hill. It was a 
lovely day and-the company was so con- 
genial that I failed to note the rapid passing 
of time. 

I always enjoy getting out on a jaunt with 
bright young men like these two fellows. 
Before we could attend the formalities in 
Ohio, we had to be given security clearance 
by the national powers that be. Evidence 
that we were to be trusted was a badge about 
the size of a saucer—a small saucer, I mean— 
with our names printed on it. This badge 
was worn on our coat lapel that the armed 
guards might see we were approved people. 
I never felt so important in all my life when 
I got that big badge on with my name printed 
on it. They even had my name spelled cor- 
rectly; and that is something. 

Maybe you'd like to know what the big 
Kyger Creek plant is all about. Well, it is 
an electric power enterprise that is so vast 
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that it rightfully takes two or more people 
to tell you just how vast it is. It was like 
this. In 1952, the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission decided to build a giant 
atomic plant in Pike County, Ohio. Now 
Pike County, Ohio, is in southern Ohio where 
there is a lot of water in the form of the 
Ohio River. Atomic ‘plants like the Pike 
County one. require whole heaps of electric 
power. This Ohio atomic plant wanted its 
electric power in one great big hurry, so the 
Atomic Energy Commission turned to the 
private electric industry of the Ohio Valley 
and asked, “Can you all supply us this 
power?” 

Fifteen electric companies of the region got 
their heads together to see could it be done. 
They answered in effect, “Can do.” ‘Those 
15 companies organized the Ohio Valley Elec- 
tric Corp., and called it OVEC for short. It 
was chartered in Ohio on October 1, 1952. 
Then they formed a subsidiary outfit and 
called it the Indiana-Kentucky Electric Corp. 

This last named corporation they called 
IKEC. One of the 15 companies in OVEC 
is the Appalachian Electric Power Co. of our 
midst. The 2 plants are about 200 miles 
apart but both are on the Ohio River because 
they need more water than anybody. These 
Plants cost around $385 million. Every sin- 
gle penny of this was provided by private 
financing. These two plants are the largest 
generating plants ever built by private enter- 
prise. The one I saw at Kyger Creek was 
so immense that it staggered my mind and 
threw me into a tizzy. 

Those two plants were built and completed 
ahead of schedule which shows what Ameri- 
cans can do when they have a mind to work. 
I can’t begin to tell how much stuff they 
used in putting up those plants. You 
wouldn’t believe me if I told you. One 
instance will have to do you, but that ought 
to hold you for a while. In building the 2 
plants they used enough concrete to more 
than build a 2-lane highway all the way from 
Charleston, W. Va., to Columbus, Ohio. Can 
you imagine a thing like that? Oh, it’s clear 
out of this world. 

Philip Sporn, a native of Austria, heads up 
OVEC. He has more electric know-how than 
almost any man who has lived since the 
Lord God said, “Let there be light,” way back 
there in the dawn of creation. These two 
plants have a total generating capability of 
2,365,000 kilowatts of electric power. That 
slays me. Thus it is that the two plants 
can supply the Atomic Energy Commission 
in Pike County, Ohio, with full electric power 
requirements. This power is being used and 
will be used in producing U-—235, the vital 
component of America’s growing stockpile of 
atomic weapons for defense of the Nation. 
In atomic technology the key operation is 
uranium diffusion, a thing that requires 
worlds of electric power. Please don’t ask 
me to explain this as I don’t know a thing 
in the world about it. But it is something 
pretty deep, you know. 

To run these two big plants they use coal. 
In 1952 OVEC signed a 15-year contract to 
buy 7% million tons of coal a year, the 
largest single coal supply commitment in 
the history of the world. It is all to be de- 
livered by river barge. What’s more OVEC 
has signed a contract to deliver 1,950,000 
kilowatts of electricity annually to the atom- 


ic plant in Pike County, Ohio. The contract- 


is to run for 25 long years, too. Whew. 

I forgot to say the Kyger Creek plant is at 
Cheshire, Ohio. Down the river at the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission plant at 
Portsmouth they have a sign that is pregnant 
with significance. It reads: “No cameras, no 
firearms, no intoxicants of any type allowed.” 
That’s up there at the Portsmouth, Ohio, 
project. 

The two plants I have been raving about 
today have a total generating power of 
2,365,000 kilowatts when they run at ca- 
pacity. They tell me that only 10 of the 
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48 States in the good old United States of 
America, annually consume more power than 
the Portsmouth, Ohio Atomic Energy Com- 
mission plant. Those 10 States are New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Il- 
linois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, Wash- 
ington, and, of course, California. Next time 
you fuss about how big your light bill is, 
think of the electric bill the Portsmouth 
project will receive. It'll run way up in the 
tens of millions of dollars a year. The to- 
tal generating capacity of 27 of our 48 States 
today does not add up to the block of pow- 
er the Portsmouth deal requires. Wires that 
carry the big juice out of the Kyger Creek 
plant look to me to be as big as a man's 
wrist. 





The Need for Action on Equal Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower has re- 
peated his hope that the Congress will 
enact legislation to stop wage discrimi- 
nation that is based upon the sex of the 
worker. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President said: 

Legislation to apply the principle of equal 
pay for equal work without discrimination 
because of sex is a matter of simple justice. 


Again on May 24 the White House 
listed this legislation among the 28 bills 
which the President hoped would receive 
favorable action this year. 

Both political parties favor such leg- 
islation. Each has had equal pay planks 
in their platforms for many years. In 
this, the 84th Congress, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats have introduced 
bills. Four identical measures were 
sponsored by Mrs. GREEN, Mrs. RoGERs, 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS, and Mr. HaywortTuH. 
Identical bills expressing the adminis- 
tration’s concept have been introduced 
by Mr. Kearns, Mr. Ruopes of Arizona 
and myself. 

In my study of the similar bills I find 
wide areas of agreement among us. 
There are provisions in each which could 
lessen unfair competition among employ- 
ers, raise living standards, contribute to 
maximum labor force efficiency and in- 
crease the prestige of the United States 
among the nations of the world. A meet- 
ing of minds would therefore not seem 
to be difficult. 

These bills were proposed in good faith 
for the benefit of the women who work 
outside their homes. The principle of 
equal pay is generally accepted as a mat- 
ter of simple justice. It is a basic prin- 
ciple of our whole free enterprise way of 
life, important to both employees and 
employers alike. 

The benefit to employees, which is ob- 
vious, often obscures the gains to be made 
by employers if this legislation were en- 
acted. It is to industry’s advantage that 
workers be able to move freely, as the 
situation demands, from one job to 
another. But the artificial barrier set 
up by unequal wage rates prevents in- 
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dustry from employing workers on the 
most efficient basis. The widespread es- 
tablishment of a rate for the job, irre- 
spective of sex, would make a genuine 
contribution toward creating labor mo- 
bility and increased industrial efficiency. 

Mr. Speaker, my belief that this legis- 
lation will be in the public interest 
prompts me to urge that the Committee 
on Education and Labor, to which these 
bills are assigned, scheduled hearings 
with all possible speed. The hearings will 
focus public attention upon the need for 
this legislation and will produce greater 
understanding of the subject. 

I hope people everywhere—especially 
the leaders of those fine organizations 
which have worked so hard for this legis- 
lation in the past—will request their 
Members of Congress to act on equal pay 
before the close of this session. 





Unprepared for 3 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I includes the following editorial 
from the Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer: 

UNPREPARED FOR 3 YEARS 


The first paragraph of an Associated Press 
dispatch in yesterday’s paper read as follows: 

“There are signs that President Eisen- 
hower’s approval of the new farm bill largely 
caught the Agriculture Department unpre- 
pared to put the soil bank into effect this 
year.” 

The above illustrates the condition of the 
Agriculture Department since Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson took over more than 3 years 
ago. The Department has been unprepared 
to administer the laws enacted by Congress. 

There is always an excuse, but never a 
good one. When Mr. Benson took office he 
was unprepared to administer the laws on 
the books because he disliked those laws and 
was devoting his time and attention to try- 
ing to get Congress to pass new laws more 
to his liking. It was 1954 before he could 
persuade Congress to pass his flexible price 
support law and that law did not become 
effective until January 1, 1955. 

By the time that date arrived, the people 
had elected a Democratic Congress, showing 
that the flexible support plan was not nearly 
as popular as Mr. Benson had thought it 
would be. Mr. Benson was then busy try- 
ing to decide on what changes in his own 
law he would be willing to support. He was 
then unprepared to administer flexible sup- 
ports with any vigor or consistency. 

Late last year Mr. Benson threw his sup- 
port to a soil bank—completely reversing 
his former position. At first he wanted it to 
be effective in 1956, then favored a com- 
pletely indefensible proposal to pay farmers 
in 1956 for what they might or might not 
do in 1957. 

The Congress adopted the original Benson 
proposal without change, but Mr. Benson is 
still unprepared to administer it. 

What the country needs is a Secretary of 
Agriculture who will be prepared to admin- 
ister the law of the land from. the day he 
takes office. The only way to get such an 
Official is to elect a new President. 








1956 
The Klamath Indian Termination Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


’ OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the Congress have made in- 
quiry regarding the status of the Klam- 
ath Indian termination program as 
spelled out in House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108 and the act of Congress, 
August 13, 1954, Public Law 587, 83d 
Congress, Sixty-eighth United States 


Statutes at Large, page 718. 

Many of my colleagues have had in- 
quiries from their constituents concern- 
ing this program. As chairman of the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee, I in- 
structed a staff member of the committee 
to ask the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
a progress report on this program. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the report 
rendered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
I do this so that this information will be 
available to the other Members of the 
Congress. 

UNTTED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1956. 
Mr. J. L. TayLor, 

Staff Member, House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. TaYtor: This will refer to 
your telephone conversation with Mr. Carl J. 
Cornelius of the program coordination staff 
on April 23, regarding inquiries you have 
received on House Concurrent Resolution 108 
and the act of August 13, 1954 (Public Law 
587, 83d Cong., 68 Stat. 718). 

Letters received in this office from those 
indicating interest in Indian affairs generally 
imply a misconception of House Concurrent 
Resolution 108. This resolution basically 
expresses the sense of Congress regarding 
the removal of Federal supervision over the 
affairs of the Indian people. A careful study 
of the intent reveals that the removal of 
Federal supervision is not to be carried out 
arbitrarily, nor through hasty action. Pri- 
marily the resolution directs the Department 
of the Interior to initiate programs with the 
Indians to terminate Federal supervision. 
The underlying purpose of resolution 108 
is not a new or radical effort to change the 
status of the Indians. Rather, a review of 
records pertaining to Indians reveals that 
as early as 1876 studies and recommendations 
were made to remove Federal supervision. 
Similar studies and recommendations were 
made from time to time, including a recom- 
mendation on February 8, 1947, which cate- 
gorized the readiness of all the tribes and 
which specifically named certain tribes that 
were ready for immediate removal of Federal 
supervision. The intent of resolution 108 
is recognized by the Department of the In- 
terior and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
in the development of legislation to remove 
Federal supervision over the affairs of cer- 
tain tribes, full consideration was given to 
the needs and readiness of the Indians con- 
cerned to assume the responsibility of man- 
aging their own affairs. 

Planning for terminal and other programs 
involve extensive consultations with the 
Indian tribes concerned. The principle of 
consultation with the Indians which was 
originally established by President Eisen- 
hower lies at the heart of the whole policy 
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in the field of Indian affairs. It will be of 
interest to those studying Indians that there 
is a great variation from tribe to tribe in 
social and economic environment, economic 
maturity, demonstrated capacity for manag- 
ing their individual affairs, and prospects 
for self-sufficiency. There is a correspond- 
ing variation, of course, in the degree of Fed- 
eral supervision and assistance in the affairs 
of the different Indian tribes. Likewise, the 
States and communities are in different 
stages of readiness to assume the responsi- 
bilities of providing such community serv- 
ices as education, health, welfare, roads, etc. 
A number of States would be particularly 
hard pressed to meet such responsibilities 
because of inadequate financial resources, 
lack of facilities, and lack of personnel. In 
some cases, legal obstacles requiring legis- 
lative remedy would severely circumscribe 
any measure the State would be disposed to 
undertake. It is readily understandable 
that in addition to consultation with the 
Indian people, extensive consultations must 
be carried out with the State officials to 
properly coordinate plans for the removal of 
Federal supervision. 

Termination of Federal supervision does 
not mean extinction of tribal organizations, 
nor does it preclude the Indians from the 
opportunity to continue to hold their prop- 
erty in tribal status. All the bills enacted 
by the 83d Congress involving readjustment 
of Federal Government-Indian relationship 
contained express provisions permitting the 
tribe, band, or group of Indians to form legal 
organizations under the State law to hold 
and manage tribal estates. 

Essentially, the Klamath Act (Public Law 
587) is a compromise between two internal 
groupings of the tribe, permitting those 
members who choose to do so to convert their 
interests in the tribal estate into cash and 
to withdraw from all membership in the 
tribe, and those who choose to do so to re- 
tain the residual tribal assets in common 
ownership, but under State law. 

Much of the work leading to the partition 
of the tribal assets including management 
plans is set out in section 5 of the act. 

Under date of May 9, 1955, the Secretary of 
the Interior entered into a contract with 
three management specialists. Since the 
approval of the contract the management 
specialists have: 

1. July 29, 1955, entered into contract with 
Stanford Research Institute to (a) develop 
guidelines for selecting economic units, (b) 
determine equitable way of apportioning 
tribal assets among tribal members, (c) as- 
sist in formulation of a plan to stimulate 
tribal economy, (d) consider appropriate 
methods of managing residual tribal assets. 

2. September 29, 1955, entered into con- 
tract with Stanford Research Institute for 


*(a) mineral resources survey. 


3. February 17, 1956, entered into contract 
with Western Timber Services for (a) ap- 
praisal and inventory of Klamath tribal 
assets. 

4. April 12, 1956, entered into contract with 
Stanford Research Institute for (a) develop- 
ment of information as to appropriate num- 
ber of economic units to be established as it 
relates to marketability. 

Most phases of item 1 have been completed. 
The survey under item 2 has been completed 
and most of the work under item 4 has also 
been completed. Western Timber Services is 
making satisfactory progress in the appraisal 
and inventory of tribal assets. 

Section 3 of the act provides that the 
tribe shall prepare and submit to the Sec- 
retary a proposed roll of the members of the 


_tribe. This was executed by the tribe but 


due to objections raised by some members of 
the tribe concerning certain discrepancies 
in the proposed roll, such roll was rejected 
and the superintendent of the agency in- 
structed to prepare the proposed roll. The 
proposed roll was published in the Federal 
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Register on May 12,1955. Appeals have since 
been received in the office which are cur- 
rently being processed for submission to the 
Secretary for final action. Some delay was 
encountered in the processing of the final 
rolls for the reason that it was necessary 
to give priority to the California, Ute, Me- 
nominee, and western Oregon rolls. 

Section 26 of the act provides that “prior 
to the issuance of a proclamation in accord- 
ance. with the provisions of section 18 of the 
act, the Secretary is authorized to under- 
take, within the limits of available appro- 
priations, a special program of education and 
training designed to help the members of 
the tribe to earn a livelihood, to conduct 
their own affairs, and to assume their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens without special serv- 
ices because of their status as Indians.” 

On March 10, 1955, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs entered into an agreement with the 
State of Oregon for a special adult education 
program. Reports by the State education 
department indicate that considerable inter- 
est has been shown by the Klamath people 
in this program. Training in this program 
comes in two main categories: (1) Off-res- 
ervation training which includes any regular 
college or training school chosen by the stu- 
dent applicant; (2) on-reservation training 
centers around social economics and voca- 
tional training such as business management, 
insurance, bookkeeping, agriculture, and 
homemaking. The interest in the on-reser- 
vation training was at first very slow; how- 
ever, current reports indicate that a keener 
interest has been taken by the Klamaths. 

Pursuant to section 9 of the act effective 
February 13, 1955, State law was applied to 
the probate of all property, including trust 
and restricted property of Klamath Indians 
who die on or after that date. Probate of 
Klamath Indians who died prior to February 
13, 1955, would be processed by the Federal 
Examiner of Inheritance. 

It is not yet possible to determine whether 
additional time will be required other than 
the deadline set in the act. The work con- 
templated and accomplished under the act 
will be’a determining factor as to whether 
any extension of time will be needed. We 
do not feel that this is an appropriate time 
to consider any extensions, 

We trust the foregoing will serve to give 
you the information you have requested on 
the current progress under the Klamath Act. 
Should you need additional information, we 
will be happy to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS M. REI, 
Commissioner. 





The Late William T. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was shocked and grieved to 
learn of the sudden and untimely death 
of my dear friend and colleague, BIL. 
GRANAHAN, with whom I have been asso- 
ciated for many years. His contribu- 
tions to the welfare of his district and 
the State of Pennsylvania are numerous 
and he will be greatly missed by his host 
of friends. We shall miss his friendly 
smile, his geniality, and his general 
statesmanship, for he was a fine example 
of kindness, integrity, and American citi- 
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zenship. His passing is our loss, but he 
has gone to his great reward. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to Mrs. 
Granahan in her great sorrow, and Iam 
sure she will be consoled by the knowl- 
edge that Britt is so kindly remembered 
by such a throng of good friends and the 
memory of a husband of such fineness of 
character and noteworthiness. 





Eisenhower Scores With Choice ot Interior 
Secretary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal in the newspapers 
with reference to the choice by the Presi- 
dent of Fred A. Seaton to be Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Fred Seaton has been a member of the 
Ike team for several years and thorough- 
ly understands the Eisenhower philos- 
ophy of government. He has demon- 
strated his administrative ability in 
many ways and his choice as Secretary 
of the Interior is a good one. 

Mr. Seaton is a member of no faction 
of the Republican Party. As he has al- 
ways said he is just doing the best job 
that he can for the President and the 
country. 


If he continues to do that, he will have 
received the acclamation and the best 
wishes of all of the people of his country. 


Mr. Speaker, I append herewith an 
editorial from the Decatur (Ill.) Herald 
and other Lindsey-Schaub newspapers of 
Thursday, May 31, 1956, commending the 
President on the choice of Fred A. Seaton 
as Secretary of the Interior: 


EISENHOWER ScorES WITH CHOICE oF INTERIOR 
SECRETARY 


Since this is a presidential election year the 
Senate probably will push around briefly 
President Eisenhower’s nomination of Fred A. 
Seaton to be Secretary of the Interior. 

Confirmation is assured. Seaton, now a 
Deputy Assistant to the President, is a former 
United States Senator from Nebraska, and 
the Senate almost always takes care of its 
own. 

The Seaton appointment has been endorsed 
by Senate leaders on both sides of the aisle. 
Most important of all, it has the “enthusias- 
tic endorsement” of Senator WayNE MokrsE, 
of Oregon, the Republican turned Democrat 
after a brief transitional career as an official 
Independent. 

Senator Morse is one of the most out- 
spoken advocates of public power and con- 
servation of natural resources. He has been 
bitterly critical of Department of the In- 
terior policies under the direction of Sec- 
retary Douglas McKay who resigned from 
the Cabinet to challenge the Morse bid for 
reelection. McKay has administration back- 
ing in the Oregon senatorial campaign. 

The choice of Seaton was a surprise. 
Most speculation had centered around the 
chances for promotion of Clarence Davis, In- 
terior Department Under Secretary who had 
worked closely with Secretary McKay. 

Secretary-Designate Seaton already is a 
member of the Eisenhower team. He enjoys 
the President’s personal friendship and has 
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worked closely with him in the White House 
executive offices. 

He says he will carry out the Eisenhower 
administration’s power and water policies, 
that is, he upholds the President’s policy 
of partnership between public and private 
interests in developing power resources for 
public use. 

The general approval of the Seaton ap- 
pointment is further endorsement of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's personal popularity. 

Those who denounced the actions of the 
Interior Department in dealing with power 
and public lands called them policies of 
Secretary McKay, not of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration which was and is responsible. 

General approval of the Seaton appoint- 
ment is endorsement of the Eisenhower part- 
nership approach which has taken much 
of the politics out of what had been expected 
to be a major power issue in the campaign. 
As Seaton has said, “the partnership idea 
makes sense and means progress.” 





The Middle East Burns While Dulles 
Fiddles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Joseph Alsop, written 
from Amman, Jordan, appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 3, 
1956. It contains important informa- 
tion, well known to almost all of the 
world except our State Department. Or 
am I wrong? Is it some more informa- 
tion Secretary Dulles has been sleep- 
ing on? 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
THE YOUNG MEN 


AMMAN, JORDAN.—In this time of the old 
men, when 80 is no more than a ripe age for 
national leadership, it is a bit odd to find 
the leadership of any nation entirely in the 
hands of a boy of 20, and his friend aged 
hardly more than 30. Yet this is now the 
state of this little country of Jordan, where 
all power has suddenly been centered in 
young King Hussein and his new-made com- 
mander of the Arab Legion, Gen. Ali Abu 
Nuwar. Moreover Jordan now has an impor 
tance out of ail proportion to its size. For 
if Jordan finally gives full allegiance to the 
Egypt-dominated bloc of Arab States, the 
effects will be downright volcanic, both in 
western-orientated Iraq, and in the vital, 
oil-rich sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf. It 
was an experience to ponder, then, meeting 
the two young men almost at the moment 
wien they concentrated supreme power in 
their own hands. Of the two, beyond doubt, 
Ali Abu Nuwar is the greater enigma. 

He is a handsome fellow who seems always 
to be tense with an excess of energy. Ambi- 
tion burns in his dark Arab eyes, which have 
a hyperthyroid cast that perhaps explains 
both the ambition and the energy. And 
these qualities also explain why Gen. Sir 
John Bagot Glubb sent Ali Abu Nuwar off 
to Paris as Jordanian military attaché; for 
Glubb Pasha had a habit of providing this 
kind of comfortable exile for young officers 
who had the look of potential troublemakers 
for Jordan’s long-established British-con- 
trolled regime. 

Unluckily for Glubb Pasha, the Paris post 
gave Ali Abu Nuwar the perfect opportunity 
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to make friends with Hussein when the 
young king visited France. King Hussein, 
who already had no liking for the role of 
figurehead, then, insisted, over Glubb’s pro- 
tests, that his new friend return to Amman 
as his chief aide-de-camp. Lt. Col. Abu 
Nuwar was already installed on the palace 
staff when Gen. Sir Gerald Templar was sent 
to Amman to bring Jordan into the Baghdad 
Pact. 

Along with most of the older generation of 
Jordanian leaders, the young king was him- 
self convinced that Jordan should join the 
pact. But the Middle Eastern Troika—the 
Egyptian propagandists, the Saudi Arabian 
bribe givers and the Communist organiz- 
ers—rallied the enraged, embittered mass of 
Palestinian refugees. In the crisis of the 
ensuing riots, with Ali Abu Nuwar’s strong 
encouragement, the Baghdad Pact project 
was hastily abandoned. 

That paved the way for the young king’s 
personal coup d’etat, when he ordered Glubb 
Pasha’s summary dismissal. Beyond ques- 
tion, Ali Abu Nuwar was Hussein’s chief ad- 
viser in this momentous step. As Glubb 
Pasha departed, Ali Abu Nuwar and his al- 
lies among the younger officers also took over 
the real power in the Arab Legion. And now 
the logical next step has also been taken. 
The young king is openly ruling through a 
puppet cabinet, and Ali Abu Nuwar has as- 
sumed open command of Jordan’s armed 
forces. 

Besides ambition, then, what are the 
guiding motives of this young officer who has 
played such an enormous role in altering 
the political pattern in this region of the 
Middle East? There are those who say that 
he used to be one of the young intellectuals 
of the violently antiwestern, passionately 
pro-Egyptian Ba’th Party. In the course 
of a very long, very frank talk with him, 
I formed the impression that this might 
well have been true at one time. 

Today, at any rate, Ali Abu Nuwar is still 
deeply suspicious of the British, warmly 
friendly to Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser, and 
strongly inspired by the surge of Arab na- 
tionalism that Nasser has come to symbolize. 
But will Ali Abu Nuwar be led by these 
emotions to accept for Jordan the kind of 
dependent and colonial relationship to 
Egypt that has transformed the Egyptian 
Ambassador to Syria into a sort of viceroy? 


The answer to that key question seemed 
to be far less certain. All his enthusiasm 
for Arab unity has visibly not converted Ali 
Abu Nuwar to taking orders from anyone, 
even including Egypt’s Nasser. And if he 
and the young king maintain their estab- 
lished partnership, the chances of Jordan 
entering the Egyptian bloc will be still fur- 
ther reduced. 


Although Hussein is a boy in years and in 
appearance, and although he still gets pleas- 
ure from such boyish pursuits as driving his 
fast cars about the countryside at appalling 
speeds, the King does not make a boyish 
impression. Except for his Circassian guards 
in their old Cossack uniforms, the atmos- 
phere of his palace is singularly colorless 
and businesslike, seeming to assert the young 
King’s decision to carry on his country’s 
business in person. When I saw him, he had 
just come from a meeting hastily called to 
soothe senior Arab Legion officers who were 
displeased by Ali Abu Nuwar’s sudden pro- 
motion to command them. Yet in these 
fairly tense circumstances, he showed no 
trace of nervousness. 


He spoke, rather, with considerable quiet 
decision. “Jordan’s role,” he said, “was to 
form a link in the Arab world between Iraq, 
on the one hand, and the Egyptian bloc on 
the other hand.” Therefore he was opposed 
to entering either grouping and would refuse 
to do so. When he was asked about the ac- 
tive Egyptian interventions in Jordanian pol- 
itics and the flood of Saudi Arabian money 
pouring into the country, he answered 
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calmly, but a sharp resentment glittered visi- 
bly in his eyes. 

“Yet all Arabs,” he said, “must work to- 
gether for the solution of the palestine prob- 
lem.” He added, moreover, “that matters had 
now reached a stage where a solution of the 
problem on the basis of the United Nations 
1047 partition frontiers for Israel would no 
longer be acceptable.” 

Such are the views on the main problems 
confronting them of these two your men who 
now rule Jordan together. As there is reason 
for deep disquiet in their extreme view of 
the Palestine question, there is also reason 
for encouragement in their seeming concep- 
tion of Jordan’s future role among the Arab 
states. But the full power of Egyptian prop- 
aganda is still beamed at Jordan. The Saudi 
money still pours in. 

The pressures, in short, are very terrible 
and the dangers are commensurate. And de- 
spite the young King, Jordan is eventually 
likely to join the Arab procession into the 
anti-Western camp unless the United States 
rapidly takes the lead in developing a co- 
herent Western policy in the Middle East. 





Reasonable Flood Insurance Protection 
Is an Imperative National Need 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include at this point a very 
timely editorial appearing in the April 
21, 1956, issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram, explaining the vital impor- 
tance of at least beginning a flood-insur- 
ance plan at the Federal level to prevent 
a recurrence of total economic catas- 
trophe descending upon hundreds of 
thousands of American homeowners and 
small businesses. 

Let us hope that the Congress will soon 
adequately deal with this flood-insur- 
ance problem that will contribute so 
much to the continuing economic health 
of millions of American taxpayers who 
cannot otherwise obtain any protection 
against the colossal damage periodically 
coming from nature’s unrestrained ele- 
ments. 

The article follows: 

FLoOoD-INSURANCE PLAN 

All of us hope there will be no need for 
any flood insurance this coming summer. At 
the same time, we hope that, when and if new 
floods do come, there will be some kind of 
flood insurance for homeowners and for in- 
dustrial plants. 

Flood losses were enormous last August. 
In Southbridge, the American Optical Co. saw 
thousands of dollars swept under the swirling 
waters—and no insurance. The New Haven 
Railroad lost more than $15 million—and no 
insurance. Hundreds of small-business men 
watched helplessly as the waters inundated 
their years of savings and effort. 

And tales were heartbreaking about the 
number of small homeowners who saw their 
houses washed away—and no insurance, 

It’s encouraging that Uncle Sam is making 
progress toward setting up a flood-insurance 
program which, while relatively small, is at 
least a beginning. The Senate Banking 
Committee recently completed work on such 
& program, to be presented to Congress. 


This bill would have the Government pay 
up to 40 percent of premium costs, and would 
limit coverage to $250,000 on business prop- 
erty and $10,000 on a home. The $250,000 
limit, while small when applied to Jarge in- 
dustry, would at least offer protection to 
smaller companies. 

The most significant feature of the new 
bill is that it would deny flood coverage to 
property in areas subject to frequent flood- 
ing, and to property that was built in areas 
which had been zoned as restricted because 
of fear of floods. True enough, much prop- 
erty would be denied coverage under such 
clauses, but the banking committee’s plan 
does at least mark a beginning toward a flood- 
insurance plan, so badly needed. 





No; Our State Department Does Not 
Know 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Joseph Alsop, 
from Damascus, appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 30, 1956. 

If the facts set forth are not contained 
within the reports filed during the last 
several years from the Middle East, then 
all of our diplomats in that area, who 
omitted them, should be fired. If the 
facts are in those reports, then our Sec- 
retary of State should be fired. 

The article follows: 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
COMMUNISTS AND NATIONALISTS 


Damascus.—Here in Syria, which is a small 
country, the diverse elements that make up 
Soviet middle eastern policy stand out in 
sharp relief. Since this policy appears to be 
completely misunderstood at home, it is 
worth. listing the elements, item by item, 
and then seeing what they add up to. 

Item: Damascus is still agog over the 
aftermath of the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit 
to London. This was the revelation to the 
Syrian and Egyptian Governments, by the 
Soviet Ambassadors here and in Cairo, of the 
alleged main theme of the Soviet leaders in 
the Downing Street talks. According to the 
Ambasadors, Khrushchev and Bulganin flatly 
declared that the progressive and peace lov- 
ing bloc would be squarely behind the Arab 
States in the event of a renewal of the Arab- 
Israeli war. 

The Soviet diplomats alomst certainly 
misrepresented what passed in London. But 
their version of the London talks has of 
course been dglightedly accepted here, 2nd 
is reportedly credited in Cairo as well. 

Item: In the last month, Soviet diplo- 
mats here, in Cairo and in other Arab capi- 
tals have begun to talk with Arab leaders 
about the possible terms of a settlement with 
Israsl. The Arab response may be easily 
imagined. It is a fair bet that these Soviet 
feelers are the prelude to a solid indorse- 
ment by Moscow of the United Nations 1947 
plan for the partition of Palestine, as the 
only fair solution of the Arab-Israeli prob- 
lem. 

A return to the U. N. plan of 1947, which 
was put forward, remember, before the 
Israeli victory over the Arabs, could mean 
reducing the area now held by Israel by 
almost 40 percent. It is what the Arabs 
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have been asking for. Any such Soviet move 
in the U. N. Security Council will leave the 
American and British Governments as gasp- 
ing and helpless as hopelessly beached 
salmon. We shall be made to seem the ene- 
mies; the Soviets will appear as the special 
friends and protectors of Arab nationalism. 

Item: On the subdiplomatic level three 
kinds of activity are being carried on con- 
currently. The local Communist parties 
have been given a very special mission, not 
to increase their own strength, but to rein~ 
force in all ways possible the strength of 
the non-Communist, anti-Western forces 
here. The Syrian Communist leader, Khaled 
Baqdash, has been using all his considerable 
charm to convince the more conservative 
elements in Syria that he is just another 
nationalist bourgeois at heart. His organ- 
izers, in similar false whiskers, are being sent 
out to assist any political grouping or move- 
ment with an anti-Western tendency. 

Item: The nationalist apparatus is being 
powerfully backed up, in turn, by a commer- 
cial appeal. All sorts of Soviet and satellite 
trade missions are swarming through this 
country and the other Arab lands, making 
tenders on locally important projects of every 
sort. Because of the wages paid the workers 
in the workers’ paradise, it is possible that 
many of these bids are quite honest. In 
any case, they are almost invariably much 
lower than bids by Western firms. Mean- 
while, great efforts are also being made to 
persuade local business, political, and cul- 
tural leaders to visit the Soviet Union and 
the satellite States for the full red carpet 
treatment. 

Item: The desire of the Arabs for more and 
more arms against Israel is constantly being 
exploited. Besides the new arms deal that 
seems to be in the making with the Chinese 
in Cairo, the Syrians here are completing 
negotiations to purchase another $25 million 
worth of surplus Soviet arms through the 
Czechs. 

What, then, is one to make of the complex 
pattern of diplomatic, economic, propagan- 
distic and underground action? The first 
point that sticks out a mile is that, for the 
present, the Kremlin is making no serious 
effort whatever to promote communism as 
communism in this part of the world. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser has sternly suppressed the Com- 
munist Party in Egypt, but here in Syria the 
local Communists are more pro-Nasser than 
Nasser himself. 

The second point that also stands out a 
mile is that the Kremlin is making the most 
desperate efforts to capture the Arab na- 
tionalist movement which Colonel Nasser 
symbolizes and effectively leads. The aim, of 
course, is to use Arab nationalism to destroy 
every western position in the Middle East, 
and to substitute Soviet influence for west- 
ern influence everywhere throughout this 
strategically vital region. 

This is the aim, in turn, because the whole 
western alliance can be brought down in 
ruins here in the Middle East. Let the oil 
which is Britain’s and Western Europe’s life- 
blood once be shut off, even for a very short 
period of time, and the ensuing economic 
catastrophe in Britain and Western Europe 
can be counted on to break the Anglo- 
American partnership, to destroy NATO, and 
to achieve, almost autoomatically, pretty 
nearly every other Kremlin goal on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

If this brilliantly conceived operation suc- 
ceeds, it will be time for the Kremlin to deal 
with the Arab nationalists, who will then 
have about the same chance of survival as a 
naked man in a dark room with a grizzly bear. 
But here in Damascus, as in Cairo, the emo- 
tions that are driving these Arab patriots to 
serve the Kremlin’s purposes are so strong 
and so inflamed that they never pause to 
think soberly about the dangers ahead. And 
as long as the British middle eastern policy is 
largely based on despair, while American 
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middle eastern policy is a minus quantity, 
the Kremlin's plan for the Middle East can 
be expected to go forward from success to 
success. 


Economic and Political Unity Must Be 
Fostered if the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Is To Endure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include a very timely editorial 
appearing in the April 26, 1956, issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram explain- 
ing the vital necessity of expanding the 
NATO organization into economic and 
political unified activity, as well as mili- 
tary. 

The article very pointedly reminds us 
that unless there is a firm basis estab- 
lished of economic and political unity 
among the 15 nations of NATO, the mili- 
tary cooperation will increasingly dete- 
riorate in the face of the persevering 
Russian attempt to gain economic con- 
trol over Western Europe. 

The article follows: 

Economic Untry UNDER NATO 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has always emphasized its military aspects. 
It has been built, primarily, as an alliance 
of collective military defense. 

But the Soviet Union is now trying to by- 
pass this military grouping by an economic 
offensive. The United States is countering 
by the announcement that, from this point 
on, there will be more stress on economic 
unity among the 15 NATO partners. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles in May will meet with 
foreign ministers from other NATO coun- 
tries to outline the United States plan in 
more detail. 

The treaty which established this collec- 
tive security organization makes broad pro- 
visions for just such a policy. Article 2 of 
the NATO treaty provides that members 
“will contribute toward the further develop- 
ment of peaceful and friendly international 
relations by strengthening their free insti- 
tutions, by bringing about a better under- 
standing of the principles upon which these 
institutions are founded, by promoting con- 
ditions of stability and well-being. They will 
seek to eliminate conflict in their interna- 
tional economic policies and will encourage 
economic collaboration between any or all of 
them.” 

There has been some progress along these 
lines, too, but it has not been easy. It took 
years to arrange the coal and steel pooling 
arrangement among France, West Germany, 
Italy, and the Benelux countries. The Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
has had bumpy going from the start. The 
proposed European Defense Community 
failed to come into being, and economic dis- 
unity of Western Europe was one of the 
reasohs for failure. But there can be no 
let-up in the effort. 

In his first annual report at NATO’s su- 
preme Allied commander in Europe, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower pointed out that “all human 
progress in the military or other fields has 
its source in the heart. No man will fight 
unless he feels he has something worth 
fighting for. Next, then, is the factor of the 
strength of the supporting economy. Un- 
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less the economy can safely carry the mili- 
tary establishment, whatever force of this 
nature a nation might create is worse than 
useless in a crisis. Since behind it there is 
nothing, -it will only disintegrate.” 

If NATO is going to hold up under the So- 
viet economic drive, it must certainly look 
to its own economic strength and unity. 
This view was the principal theme of the ad- 
dress by President Giovanni Granchi, of 
Italy, during his recent visit in the United 
States. A glance at the most recent eco- 
nomic indexes shows why. 

Of the world’s total manufacturing ca- 
pacity, North America accounts for 40 per- 
cent, Western Europe 30 percent, and the 
Soviet bloc 20 percent. It has been pointed 
out that, as long as North American and 
Western Europe stick together economically, 
they have a 7-to-2 lead over the Reds. But 
if the Reds win economic control of Western 
Europe they will have a 5-to-4 advantage 
over North America. 

These are the considerations behind the 
new NATO policy Dulles is talking about. 
We cannot afford to let the Soviet Union get 
the upper hand economically. 


House Resolution 303 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item, which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 25, 1956, 
points up the necessity for the adoption 
of my resolution, House Resolution 303, 
which I introduced on July 7, 1955: 
Sprout Favors BaNKING INQUIRY—SEEKS 

Broap SrupDy sy UNITED STATES oF SYSTEMS 


ATLANTIC CiTy, May 24.—Allan Sproul, re- 
tiring president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, called today for a broad national 
inquiry into the banking and monetary sys- 
tem of the United States. 

Addressing the opening session of the 53d 
annual convention of the New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association in the Haddon Hall Hotel 
here, Mr. Sproul told the 1,500 banking execu- 
tives that “to serve such a purpose I should 
think a Presidential commission of somewhat 
the same general character as the so-called 
Randall Commission * * * would be a useful 
device.” 

The Randall Commission completed a study 
of United States foreign economic policies 
in January 1954. 


CREDIT POLICY 


Answering recent criticism of the credit 
Policy of the Federal Reserve, Mr. Sproul 
pointed to the rising trend of prices, that 
“may have reflected strains.upon existing 
capacity in some instances, and then upward 
push of costs on prices in others that it was 
not something to be facilitated and encourag- 
ed by too easy access to reserve funds at too 
little cost.” 

“There has been no shying away by the 
Federal Reserve System from its responsi- 
bility to supply the reserve funds needed to 
meet necessary demands for bank credit,” 
he continued. But he noted that “with 
this responsibility goes the equal respon- 
sibility of trying to see to it that bank re- 
serves are not so readily or cheaply available 
as to foster and promote expansive efforts 
which are temporarily beyond our physical 
capacity for balanced growth.” 

The most recent rise in April of the dis- 
count rates of the Federal Reserve banks, 
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which has received much public comment, 
was intended to give public notice * * * 
of the pressure being exerted on the com- 
mercial banking system by business de- 
mands for credit. In this way the banks 
would be further encouraged to make ad- 
justments within their own loan and in- 
vestment portfolios to meet these credit 
needs, and to screen more carefully the nec- 
essary demands for credit from speculative 
or fringe demands. 
COSMIC JEST? 


Mr. Sproul described as “a sort of cosmic 
jest’’ the recent claim that the Federal Re- 
serve’s policy of credit restraint had con- 
tributed in part to difficulties in the auto- 
mobile industry. He attributed the diffi- 
culties to a misuse or abuse of one form 
of credit during the lush days of 1955, and 
suggested that we are paying for it in 1956. 

However, he conceded the possibility that 
criticisms of Federal Reserve policy made 
in behalf of small business might have some 
validity. 

“Although I doubt if categorical proof can 
be produced, I suspect that the impact of 
a policy of credit restraint is greater on 
small business than on big business,” he said. 
But he also expressed grave doubts about 
the value of recent surveys purporting to 
support the criticism. 

“The social and political implications of 
this problem have troubled the country for 
a long time, and need some new thinking 
based less on emotional and inherited dis- 
like of business than has been the case in 
the past,” he observed. “The Federal Re- 
serve System, the instrument chartered by 
the Federal Government to exercise general 
credit control, should not be blamed for 
discharging its responsibility, even though 
it may seem at times to add to this prob- 
lem.” 


Soil Bank No Answer for Area’s Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I include the following edi- 
torial from the May 28, 1956, issue of the 
Tupelo Daily Journal, Tupelo, Miss.: 
Som Bank No ANSWER FoR AREA’S PROBLEMS 


The farm bill recently approved by Con- 
gress will probably become the law of the 
land this week. 

And with it will come into being Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's now-famous soil bank, a 
proposal which has caught the imagination 
of the Nation as a sort of cure-all for what- 
ever ails American agriculture. 

In spite of the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to be paid to farmers who put their land 
in the bank, however, we doubt that north- 
east Mississippi will benefit materially from 
the new plan. 

And there is a possibility that we will lose 
more than we gain from the Republican farm 
program. 

A few of the reasons why the soil bank is 
likely to be of only limited values—and pos- 
sible long-term detriment—to this area can 
be listed as follows: 

1. As a general rule, only the larger farm- 
ers can afford to take still more land out of 
cultivation in addition to that already 
stripped from them by acreage allotments. 

The man who, for example, has only 8 
acres in cotton is barely eking out a living 
from his crop now. And he can’t afford to 
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take another couple of acres out of produc- 
tion to put into the soil bank. 

And a farmer already down to a net cash 
income of $800 or $1,000 a year can’t stand a 
reduction of even another $100 without suf- 
fering seriously. 

He has only his labor to sell. And if he 
puts a portion of his already limited cropland 
in the soil bank he causes himself to be 
unemployed an even higher percentage of 
the time, as he is unlikely to be able to get 
part-time seasonal work in town. 

The farmer who needs help most—the man 
over 45 years of age who is cropping only 
8 or 10 acres—is unlikely, therefore, to bene- 
fit materially from the soi] bank. 

As a result, most of the millions to be 
spent under the farm program will probably 
go to larger farmers who employ hired labor 
and can come out fairly well by accepting 
small payments for retiring from production 
some of their acreage. 

2. Our area of the country consists chiefly 
of two economic groups—the farmers and 
the small towns which service them. 

When land is put into the soil bank, it 
ceases to produce commodities which require 
the sale of fertilizer, tractors, seed, etc., and 
it requires the services of gins, oil mills, 
banks, compresses, and similar institutions. 

As a result, the economy of the typical 
small town in this area will probably suffer 
almost as much under the soil-bank pro- 
gram as it would if farmers had merely been 
given another acreage cut without the soil- 
bank feature. 

3. There will be a serious temptation for 
farmers participating in the soil bank to let 
their land wash away after it is put in the 
Government program. 

The typical hill farmer won’t get enough 
out of the new farm program to justify his 
fertilizing and seeding properly the land he 
puts in the soil bank; hence, he will be 
tempted merely to pocket whatever money 
the Government passes out and let his land 
lie unprotected. 

In theory, the Government’s new farm 
program no doubt has an answer for this 
problem. 

But the soil bank Is not a program de- 
signed to help the small hill farmer of north- 
east Mississippi. And whatever benefit we 
get from it is likely to be of a fringe na- 
ture, perhaps even being outweighed by the 
cutbacks in our overall economy which it 
will bring. 

We must not, therefore, assume that our 
area’s farm problems have been solved by 
enactment of this new law. 

We will still need as badly as ever—and 
perhaps even worse than ever—industrial 
jobs to provide full-time employment for 
rural residents who are being caught in a 
squeeze where they can no longer make a 
decent living from the soil. 

And we should not wait until the soil 
bank proves its ineffectiveness before doing 
our utmost to meet our problems through 
increased payrolls in town for those who are 
seriously underemployed in the county. 





The Late William T. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and saddened at the death of 
my esteemed colleague and good friend, 
WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN. His loss will be 
keenly felt. 
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Brit earned the respect of his col- 
leagues and the people of his district 
for his outstanding ability and devotion 
to duty, and their deep affection for his 
sterling personal qualities. He was a 
truly effective Member of Congress be- 
cause of his ability, sincerity of pur- 
pose, trustworthiness, and dependability. 
It was a privilege to know BILL GRANA- 
HAN, and his passing is a personal loss to 
me. My deepest sympathy goes out to 
Mrs. Granahan and the other members 
of the family. 





Urban Renewal Promotes Local Improve- 
ment and the National Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an excellent edi- 
torial appearing in the April 19, 1956, 
issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette, pointing up the substantial 
civic gain that accompanies. well- 
planned urban redevelopment programs 
and the resultant contribution to the 
national welfare. 5 

A great many cities have been enabled 
to eliminate these unhappy breeding 
places of juvenile crime and delinquency 
with the cooperation of the Federal 
Government. 

Let us hope that every community in 
the Nation will take advantage of this 
opportunity to rid their localities of 
slum areas in order to afford opportu- 
nity to every American family to live 
within a healthy, Christian atmosphere. 

The article follows: 

WHaT URBAN RENEWAL CAN MEAN 


What is the most profitable financial en- 
terprise ever proposed to American cities? 
Experts gathered by Architectural Forum 
magazine say it is urban renewal. 

That term covers two activities. One is 
the complete redevolopment of rundown 
neighborhoods. All buildings are torn 
down and a fresh start is made. That is 
what Worcester plans to do in the Salem 
Street project. 

The other is the sprucing up of sagging 
neighborhoods. This involves tearing down 
buildings that are beyond repair, and coax- 
ing or forcing property owners to fix up the 
rest. The term “urban renewal” is some- 
times applied specifically to this process. 

Both bring large returns for property 
values rise sharply when whole neighbor- 
hoods are set back on their feet. 

Worcester is trying redevelopment; it 
hasn’t tried rehabilitation. Other cities are 
attempting it. Cambridge is working out 
@ program. Quincy is considering some- 
thing of the sort. Portland, Maine, has 
made substantial progress. . 

If a formal plan of rehabilitation is 
adopted, Worcester can qualify for Federal 
financial aid. This works on the same basis 
as does redevelopment. The Federal Gov- 
ernment pays back two-thirds of any net 
investment the city has to make. 

The city could spend money to take over 
dilapidated buildings and tear them down. 
It could spend money for street and utility 
improvements, and for other purposes. But 
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this has to be done within a specific area 
and for the purpose of elevating the whole 
physical character of that neighborhood. 

The key to it all is systematic enforcement 
of housing regulations. Worcester doesn’t 
quite have that now, although there are 
many inspectors on the job. 

Two full-time fire department inspectors 
checks fire hazards, and report violations of 
the building code or other regulations. So 
do about 100 officers in the department, on 
a part-time basis. 

The bureau of public buildings has four 
building inspectors to enforce its code. It 
also has plumbing inspectors and elevator 
inspectors. The bureau of wires has three 
wiring inspectors. 

The health department has a housing code 
adopted just 1 year ago. It has a staff of 
sanitarians who help enforce it, when they 
have time. 

By coordinating and concentrating all 
these efforts, the city probably could do much 
to improve decaying neighborhoods. Cities 
like Chicago and St. Louis have found that 
the public investment is tiny compared to 
the civic gain. When certain property owners 
are forced to repair and paint old but usable 
buildings, other property owners often vol- 
untarily make such improvements to their 
buildings. 

Some neighborhoods are beyond redemp- 
tion in this manner. Then redevelopment 
becomes the only answer, as in the case of 
the Salem Street project. It is partly be- 
cause of that project that no formal re- 
habilitation effort has been undertaken here. 
Proponents of the project didn’t want to con- 
fuse the issue. 

But that danger is past. A start on the 
redevelopment project awaits only final court 
clearance. It is not too soon to begin think- 
ing of rehabilitation and renewal of other 
areas before they, too, reach the point where 
complete redevelopment is necessary. 
Worcester cannot afford to pass up this most 
profitable financial enterprise. 





Fluoridation: A Vital Defense Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. NELSON 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an article entitled “fluoridation: A Vital 
Defense Measure,” by Dr. Alonzo H. 
Carcelon, director of the division of 
dental health of the Department of 
Health and Welfare of the State of 
Maine: 

FLUORIDATION: A VITAL DEFENSE MEASURE 

We live in an age of peril. We know that 
Soviet Russia now has the capability of 
atomic attack upon us. We know that this 
capability will increase with the passage of 
time. 

In the last two great wars, our European 
allies bore the brunt of the early stages of 
the conflict. Their lands were overrun, their 
cities destroyed, their industries ruined; 
their social, civic, religious, and family ac- 
tivities were disrupted. But we escaped 
these calamities, thanks to the Atlantic 
Ocean and to the precious time bought at 
such a price by our allies. Never again will 
we have the time we had after the start of 
World War II to mobilize our resources. 

Either we get ready now, or we will wake 
up to the fact that there are certain things 
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we could have done which it will be impossi- 
ble to do because of the terribly swift pace 
that will characterize any war of the future. 

Because of our imminent danger the war- 
fare world, not the welfare state, accounts 
for most of today’s Government expenditures 
and for most of the increase in Government 
expenditures during the past 40 years. War 
and defense costs dominate the budget of 
the Federal Government and the combined 
expenditures total of the Federal, State, and 
local governments. In 1953, 58 percent of 


all American Government expenditures was 
devoted to national defense and veterans. 
Distribution of all American public 
expenditures, 1953 


Purpose: Percentage 
National defense and veterans 

Education 

Social welfare and health 

cn eiccdemtsccnisneiaviant aes Rnenencnenth 
Agriculture and national resources_-- 
General government and miscellaneous 
Highways and streets. 

Protection 

Trust funds, debt retirement 


Yet, despite the urgency of our mobiliza- 
tion needs, not all of our defense dollars can 
go into direct defense. During fiscal year 
1953, for example, it was necessary to divert 
more than $100 million from defense to pro- 
vide dental services for the Armed Forces, 
veterans, and other direct Federal bene- 
ficiaries. 

When we talk about cutting dental decay 
by two-thirds, through fluoridation, think of 
how much we could do in the way of defense 
with two-thirds of $100 million. Better still, 
think of how much we could do with two- 
thirds of $100 million cut off our tax bills. 

But, if it is stupid to waste money and 
material, it is treasonable to waste man- 
power. Yet, that is precisely what we have 
been doing. 

Among the first 2 million men examined 
for selective service in 1941, 900,000 were re- 
jected for physical and mental disabilities. 
Dental defects were the leading cause for 
rejection. 

Distribution of rejections, first 2 million 

examined, 1941 


Cause: Percentage 
Dental defects 

Eye defects 

Cardiovascular diseases 

Muscular-skeletal defects 


Venereal diseases 


Lung defects 
All other defects 


In Maine dental defects always have been 
a serious manpower problem. In World 
War I, for example, only two other States 
had higher rates of rejection for loss of 
teeth. Among naval recruits in 1934, the 
average number of decayed, missing, and 
filled teeth was higher in only seven other 
States. Among aviation cadets in 1943, the 
average number of decayed, missing, and 
filled teeth was higher in only one other 
State. 

The seriousness of this problem becomes 
apparent when -we remember that the War 
Department Mobilization Regulations of Au- 
gust 31, 1940, only required six serviceable 
opposing teeth and normal gums. 

That we should have found ourselves in 
this position in 1941 is all the more tragic 
when we consider what Sir James Crichton- 
Browne told the British Dental Society in 
Cambridge, England, on June 22, 1892: “It 
is clear that a supply of fluorine, while the 
development of the teeth is proceeding, is 
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essential to the proper formation of the 
enamel and that any. deficiency in this re- 
spect must result in thin and inferior en- 
amel. * * * I think it well worthy of con- 
sideration whether the reintroduction into 
our diet * * * of a supply of fluorine * * * 
might not do something to fortify the teeth 
of the next generation.” 

Today, two generations later, with the 
clock on the wall ticking off precious min- 
utes, we still are haggling over whether or 
not we will strengthen our defenses with this 
simple fortification. We are letting what 
the Hartford Courant has called “one of the 
greatest aggregations of quacks and medical 
phonies in history” scare us out of solving 
our No. 1 military manpower problem, re- 
jections for dental defects. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Government 
research conclusively demonstrated that, 
where the water supply contains the right 
amount of fluoride, dental decay rates are 
two-thirds lower than in areas where the 
drinking water contains no fluorides. 

Once this decay-inhibiting effect is estab- 
lished, it continues, undiminished, through- 
out life. 

Careful, scientific studies of men taking 
physical examinations at Armed Forces in- 
duction centers, in 1943, demonstrated that 
there are no harmful effects. 

More than 3 million people, in the United 
States alone, have been drinking water con- 
taining up to 27 times the recommended 
amount of fluoride all their lives. 

More than 7,000 technical articles have 
been written on fluorides, in the scientific 
literature, and not 1 of them ever has 
demonstrated that the continuous cqnsump- 
tion of drinking water containing the right 
amount of fluorides has harmed or can harm 
any living thing. 

Those who oppose the efforts of the Ameri- 
can people to improve their physical fit- 
ness keep screaming that fluorine is a cumu- 
lative, toxic poison that will kill you from 
heart disease, cancer, or afflictions of the 
brain, kidneys, or liver. They even have 
some trick statistics to support their claims. 
But careful scientific investigations have 
demonstrated, repeatedly, that there is no 
truth to these assertions. 

The also scream that fluoridation is a 
violation of their constitutional rights, de- 
spite the fact that the constitutionality of 
fluoridation has been upheld in the courts 
of 13 States, and that, on 3 separate occa- 
sions, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has refused to review fluoridation 
cases because there was no Federal question 
involved. We must never get to the place, 
in this country, where any individual is de- 
nied a fair trial of his case, on its merits. 
But, on the other hand, we cannot let phony 
claims of the violation of constitutional 
rights, and a never-ending succession of ap- 
peals, so tie our hands that we become the 
helpless victims of our own civil liberties. 

Then, in what is probably the master 
stroke of deception, these people, who are 
trying so desperately to prevent us from 
strengthening our manpower potential, warn 
us to look out for Communists. “With one 
turn of a valve,” they say, “the Communists 
could wipe out the entire population, with an 
overdose of fluorides.” 

The fact is that sabotage is technically 
impossible. In order to sicken, not kill, an 
adult with an 8-ounce glass of fluoridated 
water, a saboteur, for example, would have 
to sneak 108 freight-car loads of fluoride into 
the New York City water supply, all at one 
time. 

As a result of the studies of men at the 
Armed Forces induction centers, and other 
investigations, the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with State and local authorities, 
began an investigation in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., before the end of World War II, to de- 
termine the feasibility of fluoridating com- 
munity water supplies. Separate studies 
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were undertaken by State and local authori- 
ties in several other places. 

More than 10 years of intensive investiga- 
tion has demonstrated, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that fluoridation is safe, effective, 
economical, and a constitutionally permis- 
sible public health measure under our form 
of government. 

Fluoridation has the endorsement of the 
American Medical Association, the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, the American Water 
Works Association, and every other pro- 
fessional and technical organization that 
speaks with authority on health matters. 

Fluoridation also has the endorsement of 
the Department of Defense, the United 
States Army, the United States Navy, the 
United States Air Force, and the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Today, the average boy graduating from 
high school in Grand Rapids and entering 
the Armed Forces costs the Federal Govern- 
ment at least one-third less to put into 
fighting shape, so far as dental work is 
concerned, and the savings to taxpayers 
will continue to mount up. 

Moreover, it makes no difference whether 
he plans to make the service a career, or 
to return to civilian life. That boy will 
have better teeth throughout his entire life. 
His sister, too, will have fewer cavities, fewer 
toothaches, fewer dental bills, a more at- 
tractive smile, thanks to fluoridation. 

This has not been an easy victory, how- 
ever. When the Armed Forces planned to 
begin fluoridation of the water supplies at 
military establishments, the opponents at- 
tempted to secure the passage of the so- 
called Weir bill, which would have prohibited 
such action. Secretary of the Army Robert 
T. Stevens wrote and Maj. Robert W. Hob- 
s0n appeared before the Wolverton com- 
mittee, representing the Department of De- 
fense, to make it plain that, in the opinion 
of the Department of Defense, fluoridation 
of water supplies is a public health asset, 
and that prohibiting fluoridation would be 
detrimental to the public interest. 

As a result of the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and others, this proposal 
was killed, and the Armed Forces have been 
able to go ahead with fluoridation. 

The United States Air Force has approved 
fluoridation for its bases. The big Ramey 
Air Force Base in Puerto Rico, and the Barks- 
dale Air Force Base in Louisiana have started 
to fluoridate. In addition, 14 other bases 
are now installing fluoridation equipment 
and are obtaining the compound. 

The United States Army has approved 
fluoridation for all military installations 
throughout the world. Installations have 
already been started for Schofield Barracks, 
Fort Shafter, and Wheeler Field, in Hawaii, 
and plans are underway for the fluoridation 
of Alaskan posts, 

The United States Navy has started fluori- 
dation at the Naval Air Station at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., and is completing the installa- 
tion of equipment at its huge Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center. 

In addition, as of April 1, 1956, 1,140 
American communities have begun fluori- 
dating civilian water supplies serving more 
than 22 million people. More than 74 per- 
cent of the entire population of Rhode Is- 
land, for example, has been using fluoridated 
water since February 1955. The District of 
Columbia water supply has been fluoridated 
since June 1952. 


However, in a number of communities, 
local officials have resorted to what the New 
York Times calls “an evasion of the respon- 
sibility of high office, a knuckling under to a 
minority whose assertions receive no con- 
firmation in scientific circles,” by submitting 
fluoridation to a referendum. We never have 
voted on compulsory vaccination against 
smallpox, compulsory immunization against 
diphtheria, compulsory vaccination of dogs 
against rabies, chlorination of our water sup- 
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plies, or any other similar health measure. 
In the case of fluoridation alone, the oppo- 
nents insist upon having a referendum. They 
are certain they can successfully destroy 
public confidence in our recognized scientific 
authorities as easily as they destroy the con- 
fidence of our municipal officials in State and 
local health departments, and in State and 
local medical and dental societies, when they 
intimidate these officials into placing fluori- 
dation on the ballot. 

But, thanks to the patriotic support and 
vigilance of organizations like the American 
Legion, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, and the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, more and more communities are be- 
ing awakened fo the true nature of the oppo- 
sition to fluoridation. 

As Chemical Week, the business magazine 
of the chemical-process industries, has 
pointed out, the hard core of resistance to 
fluoridation rests with a relatively small 
handful of people who have caused a stir out 
of all proportion to the merits of their argu- 
ments. 

The fundamental question at stake is 
this: “Shall we permit a few individuals, 
who can’t get any authoritative profession- 
al or scientic organization to believe them, 
to continue to deprive future generations of 
Americans of better health? Or, shall we 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the United States Army, 
the United States Navy, the United States 
Air Force, the American Legion, and 22 mil- 
lion Americans throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, who sincerely believe 
that strengthening our defenses with fluori- 
dation is in the public interest? 

As we listen to these people rant and rave 
against what the Department of Defense 
has called “a public health asset;” as we 
listen to them try to break down our con- 
fidence in American institutions, to make us 
believe that our health departments are en- 
gaged in some fantastic plot to poison us, 
to make us believe that the American Medi- 
cal Association and all the other scientific 
authorities do not know what they are talk- 
ing about when they say fluoridation is safe, 
to make us believe that all the research 
workers in the United States and Canada 
have juggled their figures for pay; we should 
ask ourselves two questions, “Who stands to 
profit by keeping dental defects the largest 
single cause of rejection for military serv- 
ice? Who stands to profit by undermin- 
ing public confidence in our American insti- 
tutions?” 

When we see that, however, well inten- 
tioned some opponents may be, opposition 
to fluoridation accomplishes objectives the 
Soviets dearly love to achieve, we will waste 
no time in getting on the same team as the 
United States Army, the United States Navy, 
and the United States Air Force, and adopt 
fiuoridation. It is a winning team, and with 
God’s help we're going to keep it that way. 








The Late Miss Lucinda Rayburn 
SPEECH 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a great sense of loss that I learned 
of the untimely passing of Miss Lucinda 
Rayburn, sister of our beloved Speaker. 

During a long and fruitful life, Miss 
Lou, as she was lovingly known, was a 


constant companion and helpmate to 
Speaker Raysurn. For many years Miss 
Lou was the Speaker’s official hostess 
and during her visits to Washington en- 
deared herself to all who came to know 
her. Hers was a life of devotion and 
good works and she will always be 
remembered among the great women of 
the Southwest. 

Mrs. Kilgore and I join with Mr. Ray- 
BURN’S many friends in the 15th District 
of Texas in expressing our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to our Speaker and to his family 
and pray that our Lord will sustain him 
in his hour of grief as He has guided him 
throughout his life. 





Improvement of Our Security Program 
Is in Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of May 27, 
1956, is deserving of the attention of our 


colleagues: 
WASHINGTON 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 
AN R. S. V. P. TO SENATOR CAIN 


President Eisenhower gave one of his rare 
one-syllable answers during his press con- 
ference last week. Usually he is more out- 
giving; usually he amplifies, and it is his am- 
plifications which contribute so much to the 
insight which the White House press confer- 
ence yields. But this time, the very brevity 
of the President’s reply was revealing. It was 
a 1-word answer to a 42-word question. The 
authorized transcript records it as follows: 
“Question: (Garnett D. Horner, Washington 
Star): Mr. President, former Senator Harry 
P. Cain said recently that he had been trying 
unsuccessfully, to get directly to you his 
views about the Government security pro- 
gram. And Iam instructed to ask if Senator 
Cain can see you if he wants an appoint- 
ment?” The President: “Yes.” Behind this 
unusual instance of a White House reporter 
asking whether an official of the Eisenhower 
administration could have an appointment 
with the President is a very human, a very 
understandable, and a very regrettable story. 

The President said “Yes”—Senator Cain 
could see him if he wanted an appointment. 
It was an affirmative answer, a carefully cour- 
teous answer, but every correspondent knew 
that it was not an enthusiastic or even a 
very cordial “Yes.” 

Here is a lifelong Republican, a former Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington, an Eisen- 
hower appointee to the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, where he has rendered able 
service for several years. 

Senator Cain knows what real Communist 
subversion is, how the real Communists work, 
how they try to penetrate and disguise their 
penetration. He isn’t fooled by them; he 
isn’t soft on them. 

This is why it is so regrettable to see a veil 
of miasmic misunderstanding, bordering on 
hostility, let down between Senator Cain and 
the President. 

Obviously, Senator Cain has annoyed some 
officials of the administration because he has 
become the most articulate, the most widely 
heard, the most effective advocate of changes 
in the employee security program. There 
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were some in the administration who simply 
didn’t want the shortcomings, the injustices 
and the unfairnesses of the program brought 
sharply to the fore. They didn’t actually 
deny that there were shortcomings, that a 
number of bad mistakes had been made, but 
they preferred not to have them mentioned 
above a whisper on the ground that in due 
time everything would be ironed out. 

The truth is that needed corrections in 
the employee security program have been 
very slow in coming. There are important 
reforms which still need to be made, and it 
is my considered judgment that Senator 
Cain’s earnest, able, documented, respected 
advocacy has been indispensable to much of 
the progress that has been made. 

Senator Cain is not talking about weak- 
ening the program. He seeks changes which 
will strengthen the program by guarantee- 
ing fuller and quicker justice to everyone 
affected by it. 

He advocates (1) confrontation of wit- 
nesses; (2) greater speed in reaching deci- 
sions, employees being at present kept 
dangling sometimes 8 to 14 months with 
the most grievous charges hanging over 
them; (3) the shifting of security-questioned 
employees to nonsensitive jobs until a deci- 
sion is reached; (4) greater specification of 
charges to preserve due process of law, and 
(5) @ more prudent use of the Attorney 
General’s list of so-called subversive organi- 
zations as a means of testing loyalty and se- 
curity. 

In the concrete cases.of miscarriage of jus- 
tice which he has publicized—and nearly all 
of which have subsequently been corrected— 
Senator Cain has been proved right again 
and again. 

Senator Cain has, I think, been a faith- 
ful, loyal, intelligent, worthy ally of exactly 
the way President Eisenhower would like to 
see his security program conducted. I am 
convinced that if the President lends an open 
mind to the appointment with Senator 
Cain—putting aside some of the prejudiced 
things which have been said to himthe ii- 
terview will usefully clear away the misun- 
derstanding. 





The Last, Best Hope of Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


P OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a very 
pertinent article entitled “American 
Freedom Was Born in Blood,” appearing 
in the April 19, 1956, issue of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Evening Gazette, con- 
taining a most timely reminder that the 
substantive virtues marking a great be- 
ginning must be ever practiced if the 
end is to be “the last, best hope of 
earth.” 

The article follows: 

AMERICAN FREEDOM Was BORN IN BLOOD 

On the quiet green of Lexington stands a 
monument inscribed with a brief list of 
names. These are the men who died 181 
years ago today in the first battle for Ameri- 
can liberty. 

The years pass and memory fades, and the 
raw anguish of those deaths so long ago is 
dulled. In its place is a romanticized glory, 
which clings imperishably to the events of 
that famous day in history. The American 
pageant, moving impressively down the long 
road of the years, casts a reflected splendor 
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that would amaze the people who were 
present at that simple, brutal scene. 

For to them, it was not sudden glory with 
a happy ending. To them, it was shock, 
fear, suffering, defiance and in some cases— 
death. It was uncertainty, remorse, and 
despair—and the hope of eventual victory. 

But those are the substances of which 
great beginnings are made. And April 19, 
1775, marked one of the greatest beginnings 
in all human history. On the day before 
Lexington, America meant one thing; for- 
ever after Lexington it meant something 
radically different. 

On that day the American dream of free- 
dom, justice and equality was born. It was 
born in blood, violence, and fear, but it has 
grown to be what Lincoln was later to call 
it, “the last, best hope of earth.” 


Address by Hon. Frank Chelf, of Ken- 
tucky, Before the Lebanon, Ky., High 
School Graduating Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consen to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a transcribed 
ad lib speech made by my colleague, 
FraNnK CHELF, on Monday night, May 28, 
1956, to the Lebanon, Ky., High School 
graduating class, of which his oldest 
daughter, Caroline, was a member. 

The speech follows: 

Superintendent Johnston, distinguished 
members of the school board, members of 
the faculty, you fine graduating class of 
Lebanon High School, my old and dear 
friends of Lebanon and Marion County, and 
you good ladies and gentlemen who have 
honored us tonight by your presence from 
the adjoining counties, I have had many 
thrills in my time, believe me, certainly 
many, many more than I have ever deserved. 
I can recall not too many years ago—but 
certainly enough, at that—when I was a 
barefooted, ragged, dirty-faced youngster out 
in an orphanage, and I never shall forget 
the greatest thrill that had ever come—the 
first real thrill of my lifetime. It was when 
Babe Ruth came to see the youngsters at 
the home and he was Knocking fly balls out 
into the outfield, and as a youngster and 
member of the team I put my heart into 
catching one of those balls, because the rule 
was if you caught a ball you could come in 
and Babe would autograph it and shake your 
hand. Well, I want you to Know, boys and 
girls, that I caught one of those balls. I 
made it my business, Jim, to catch one. And 
you talk about a fellow rocking, rolling, 
wheeling, and dealing—I really came in from 
that outfield into that infield and got in 
there and shook Babe Ruth’s hand. He auto- 
graphed that ball, and today I have it as 
one of my most prized possessions in a glass 
case there on my desk in Washington. Some- 
day, if little Frank behaves himself, I might 
pass it on to him. That was a great thrill. 

Then, you know, 30 years ago tonight I 
graduated from high school, and that, too, 
was a real thrill. Of course, I was so young 
when I graduated—fact is, I was only round 
about 9—well Jack Benny is only 39. Well, 
Caroline looked at me pretty closely, so may- 
be it was twice 9, Caroline. At any rate, it 
was a happy occasion, believe you me. 
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And then later on, as my good friend 
Denny pointed out here, I had some other 
wonderful things happen to me—when you 
good people here elected me as your county 
attorney and later when Miss Lou agreed 
to walk down the aisle with me; and later 
on, it was a real thrill when Caroline, our 
first baby, came, and then Bonnie and then 
Frank—oh, what a wonderful thing it was. 
Later, yes, I had my shingle hung out; the 
war came thereafter and I did what I could 
to help win it. I shall never forget the 
thrill that came to me the day of our gradua- 
tion from Officers Candidate School when I 
got my commission, and when I was pro- 
moted to a captain and later to a major. 
When I came back, you good people rallied 
around me here in Lebanon and Marion 
County and throughout this great fourth 
congressional district and you gave me the 
nomination and elected me as your Repre- 
sentative in Congress. Oh that was a 
thrill—that was the high-water mark in my 
life, make no mistake about it. 

Then still later on, by hard work, I was 
permitted to serve as the chairman of a 
subcommittee that won some national prom- 
inence and they were kind enough to me to 
let it be called the Chelf Investigating Com- 
mittee. All that was wonderful. It was 
fine, my friends, when I was permitted to 
meet the great Franklin Roosevelt, shake his 
hand and to serve with him in his Congress 
and later, President Harry Truman and now 
President Eisenhower. They were wonder- 
ful things to happen to me but I want to 
say to you from the bottom of my heart, 
the greatest thing that has ever happened 
to Frank CHELF is to be permitted to come 
here tonight and to address this fine gradu- 
ating class in our hometown—5é6 fine young 
men and women representing one for each 
year from the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. I think it is a good omen, Mrs. Johns- 
ton—I do indeed and I am so happy, so 
pleased, and I am so proud that you were 
able to hold your line and to keep them all 
together. I understood that one dropped 
out but later one more came and took the 
place. I was happy and I know that all of 
you thrill because of that. To me, I re- 
peat—that is a good omen—believe me it is. 

What I have to say to these fine young 
men and women tonight probably will be old 
stuff to you fathers, mothers and you loved 
ones and certainly to the members of the 
faculty and you teachers. It will be old 
stuff, yes, and so if you want to tune me 
out, go to sleep or drive out to the Parkette, 
it is all right with me; we will go right 
ahead here with this thing. I know there 
have been times when you wanted to say 
something to the youngsters but maybe they 
were going to a dance, going to that football 
game or that basketball game, or maybe they 
were headed out the door to class and maybe 
what you had to say to them didn’t quite 
register at the time. Then on the other 
hand, maybe you were too busy to get it 
over, as I have been, and it really is a shame 
that I haven't had more time with my 
family. If you haven’t seen me at home as 
much as I feel that I ought to be, just bear 
with me and please understand that you 
good people elected me to represent you in 
Washington and there are certain things 
that go with public life that you must make 
in the way of sacrifices. My family have 
borne the brunt of that sacrifice by not being 
with them as I would like to be. My dear 
friends, tonight we have this happy senior 
class here on the stage. They can’t run out 
on us tonight, Mrs. Johnston, they can’t go 
to any dance and they can’t get away from 
us until they hear my plea. We have got 
them cornered tonight—they can’t leave us 
tonight—so on behalf of your fathers, 
mothers, and you loved ones and the mem- 
bers of the faculty, I am going to tell them 
off for you tonight for just a few moments— 
bless their hearts. 


June 5 


Yes, this is the first appearance that I 
have made in the way of a commencement 
address in 12 long years and the reason for 
that is when there is a rolicall in Washing- 
ton that means something to our people— 
to our farmers—and there is @ vacant seat 
there where CHELF sits—I think that that 
is just about the most inarticulate and just 
about the worst representation that people 
can have. That’s the reason I have tried 
as best I could to stay there and be on the 
job when legislation that you needed most 
was before the Congress for action. I was try- 
ing as best I could to set an example for other 
youngsters who came along behind me be- 
cause I shall never forget, Pauline, when I 
was elected to Congress that a lot of my 
dear friends voted for me with their tongues 
in their cheeks. I know they thought this 
boy is too young, he is a good boy, but he is 
too young, and they were afraid. I know 
in their hearts they worried about me, and 
that was probably the thing that drove me 
and made me work as hard as I have 
worked—certainly to my own detriment from 
the standpoint of my health but, neverthe- 
less, it did drive me on and on to prove that 
@ young man or a young woman could do a 
job if it was entrusted to them. I had in 
mind the fine young men and young women 
who were coming on behind me. I knew 
that if I didn’t make good, then the people 
might not consider opportunities for those 
who followed me. Therefore, it was incum- 
bent upon me to make a@& success and I had 
to do it. 

Tonight I have no prepared speech. I 
am going to talk from the bottom of my 
heart, what’s in my heart and on my mind. 
I don’t have a prepared speech because I 
remember the story of Senator Barkley many 
years ago when he said that he was honored 
when he was a young county attorney to 
make the commencement speech to one of 
the little high schools in McCracken County. 
He worked so hard, oh, he stayed up sev- 
eral nights preparing his speech and he 
thought that he had a masterpiece when he 
had finished and so, on the day in question, 
he delivered the speech. When it was over, 
he waited for the congratulations and the 
applause and none came. He was rather dis- 
appointed; he waited a little while longer 
and no one came to congratulate him and 
even the superintendent of the schools stood 
by and said nothing. So finally he couldn't 
stand it any longer and he said: “Super- 
intendent Jones, how did I do—did you like 
my speech?” The superintendent said: ‘Do 
you want the truth or do you want me to 
tell you something that you want to hear?” 
He said: “I want the truth.” The super- 
intendent then said: “Well, it was terrible. 
There were three things wrong with it. You 
read it, you read it poorly, and it wasn’t 
worth reading to begin with.” So, tonight, 
I am just going to tell you what is on my 
mind and in my heart. 

I was fortunate, I guess, after all was said 
and done. I don’t claim any credit for any- 
thing that I may have been able to do be- 
cause I think that those things are in the 
cards. Sometimes, I think that what is to 
be, most generally will be, but certainly we 


, want to try to help things along, as best we 


can. The point I am making is this—I can 
remember when I was just a little fellow 
around about 5 years old, and shortly be- 
fore Dad died—my dear, sweet old Aunt Lucy 
took me into the courthouse where my 
father was circuit judge and I saw him there 
on the bench (ill though he was) and I 
made up my mind then and there that I 
wanted to be a lawyer. From then on, I 
worked hard because I knew what I wanted 
to do; I knew where I wanted to go, and I 
charted my course atid I set my sails and I 
worked hard for it. Well, it is something 
that helps and I don't think there is any 
doubt about that. I believe that young 
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folks sometimes by not having their minds 
definitely set upon the thing that they want 
to do, who are willing to let it ride along 
until after they have graduated from high 
school before they will even discuss it or 
talk about it—sometimes these young folks 
allow the other fellow to get a jump on them. 
I believe this sincerely—that deciding early 
in life what one’s goal is to be keeps to a 
minimum, shall I say, at least confusion, 
indecision, and certainly delays. 

I am reminded of a story—speaking of con- 
fusion—about when I was a youngster work- 
ing on a farm, during the summer months, 
a friend of mine with whom I was staying 
that summer asked me to go over to the 
neighbor and borrow a clock. He said that 
the clock he had there had quit running, 
his neighbor had three, and they were all 
running pretty well. So I went over to the 
adjoining farm, borrowed a clock, and 
brought it back. Well—the clock didn’t 
seem to do so well. After about a week, 
everybody in the Woodward household was 
really in a state of confusion and almost 
shock over that clock. Finally, Mr. Wood- 
ward asked me to take the clock back, thank 
the man for its use, and tell him that he 
would take his own clock into town as soon 
as he could and have it repaired. I took it 
back and told him what Mr. Woodward had 
said. He thanked me for bringing it back 
but he said, “Franx, I will tell you some- 
thing, that is a good clock and it runs; it 
does all right but the trouble with it is, I 
forgot to tell you about its peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies.” He added: “You know, that 
clock runs well but I forgot to tell you that 
when both hands stick up to high noon and 
it strikes 3, that means it is 6 o’clock.” 
When you fine young men and women have 
both hands up at high noon, I don’t want 
you striking 3 and saying it is 6 o’clock. 
That is most confusing. 

There are five things that I would suggest 
here tonight. Your parents have traveled 
the road before you. I have no secret for- 
mula to offer to you for success, though I 
wish I could give you one. I know that the 
teachers do not have a secret formula for 
you. We can’t wave a magic wand. If we 
could save you one tear or one disappoint- 
ment, we would be delighted to do it. 

While I am talking, I want to congratulate 
you fathers and you mothers tonight, for 
raising such fine young men and young 
women. I know of the heartaches and the 
sacrifices a lot of you have made. I know of 
those things and I am sure this fine class 
does, too. By the same token, I want to con- 
gratulate the members of the faculty—each 
and every one of the teachers—for the won- 
derful, magnificent contribution, the selfless 
devotion to duty given throughout all the 
years that this class has been in school and 
other classes who have gone before and the 
ones who are yet to come. I, personally, 
want to thank them on behalf of you good 
people assembled here tonight for the love 
and the devotion given and the sacrifices 
that they also have made. Young men and 
young women, you may not realize it now 
but the time will come when you will appre- 
ciate them all the more and with each pass- 
ing year, they will become more dear to you. 
I know that maybe you haven’t thought 
about it, but I am sure that you realize that 
every one of them, with their qualifications, 
their intelligence, their ability, and their 
integrity, could go to Louisville and get a 
job there with almost any organization or 
company and make twice, three times, maybe 
four times the salary that we are able to pay 
them here. This is not because we don’t feel 
that they are not worth it here but because 
after all is said and done, the tax dollar can 
go only so far. I want to say this to you— 
and thank heaven, I am not on the ballot 
tomorrow and nobody can say it is politics. 
I do think you are entitled to know that I 
have always been for some form of Fedcral 
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aid to education. I am for it now and I 
shall continue to be, because I think that 
you good people are the most underpaid and, 
sometimes, I am afraid the least appreciated 
folks that we have—and you are the ones 
who mold the character of our future citi- 
zens. I have not forgotten you and I know 
that these parents here will always remember 
what you have done for their loved ones. 

Yes, I repeat, young men and young 
women, that I can’t give you a magic for- 
mula but if I can save you one heartache or 
one tear—just one—I will be grateful for this 
opportunity tonight. I know that when 
Caroline last fall wanted me to take her out 
to Columbia, Mo., to see Christian College 
which she hopes to attend this fall, we be- 
came lost—hopelessly lost. We got off the 
main road and we were floundering. I pulled 
into a filling station and I asked the man if 
he had ever been to Columbia, Mo., and he 
said yes, he had traveled the road before. I 
asked him to get me straightened out and 
get me on the right road. He did and we 
went on without losing any more time at 
all. It was just that simple. As you travel 
life’s highway, if you become doubtful, if 
you momentarily lose your bearings, if you 
get a wee bit “off stroke,” or if you feel that 
you need some advice or counsel, don’t hesi- 
tate to go to your father, to your mother, to 
your grandmother, or to some member of 
the faculty, or even write me. I would be 
delighted and would consider it a real privi- 
lege, an honor, and a pleasure to try to ad- 
vise and counsel you even by mail, to try to 
help you, to guide you. 

As you travel along life’s highway—or any 
highway, for that matter—if you watch your 
guideposts and signposts, you are not as 
likely to wreck or to get into trouble or to 
get hurt, if there is a sign that says “dan- 
gerous curve ahead,” “slow down,” “deadend 
street,” “roadblock,” or a “one-way bridge.” 
Those suggestions that I would make would 
be five—and only five—and the first road- 
sign that I would suggest is that you take 
the Lord into your confidence; let Him be a 
part of your life, let Him be a partner in 
your business and always remember the 
golden rule and say a prayer each day. 
Youngsters of 18, 19, and 20 in World War 
II prayed and they did it unashamedly, too, 
No. 2, I would suggest to you that you work 
hard, work very hard. There is no, abso- 
lutely no, substitute for hard work. Speaker 
RAYBURN of the House of Representatives 
has often said that he doesn’t want the most 
intelligent man from a given congressional 
district to come to represent his people in 
Congress but has said: “Give me the man 
with average intelligence, just average in- 
telligence, but one who will work hard—real 
hard and I’ll show you one of the most suc- 
cessful Representatives in the United States 
of America.” 

As you will remember, I told you good 
people when you elected me 12 years ago to 
Congress that there were probably 350,000 
people in Marion County and in the Fourth 
District who were smarter than I, but that I 
guaranteed you one thing—if you would 
send me there, nobody would work any 
harder or as long as I would to try to give 
you the representation to which you were 
entitled and to try to make up the differ- 
ence in what I may lack in the way of ex- 
perience, training, brains or talents. No. 3, 
I would say not to hold grudges, not to hate. 
That reminds me of a story about the old 
gentleman who was at a revival meeting, sit- 
ting there, 105 years old—Uncle Jim, by 
name. The minister said: “Is there any- 
body here in the sound of my voice in the 
church-house tonight that can truthfully 
stand up and say to all mankind and every- 
body here assembled that he loves every- 
body, that he has no ill-will toward any- 
one, that he holds no grudge against any- 
body?” Finally old Uncle Jim stood up, 
tottered on his cane, and said: “Parson, I 
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love everybody and I don’t hate anybody.” 
The minister said: “Tell everybody—we want 
to know the formula, Uncle Jim, because we 
all need to know.” Uncle Jim said: “I’ve 
outlived all of the dang rascals.” Now, you 
don't have to do it that way—you don’t have 
to feel like Uncle Jim. You want to do it 
honestly from the bottom of your heart. 


The fourth road sign is to be honest, be 
fair, keep your word—let your word be your 
bond. Then you won’t have te explain—you 
won't get caught in any lies. Elbert Hub- 
bard says: “Never explain, your friends don’t 
need it and your enemies won’t believe you 
anyhow.” You know that I have developed 
a theory over the years, and I would pass it 
on to you for what it is worth. I have often 
said—never ask a friend to do something 
that will hurt him spiritually, morally, men- 
tally, physically, socially, financially, politi- 
cally, or any other way. A man just doesn’t 
ask his friend to do something he knows in 
his heart is going to hurt him. If you will 
remember that, I think it will help a little 
bit, too. 

Last, but not the least, of the five sign- 
posts—let us be courteous, kind, and sym- 
pathetic—to the blind, to the lame, the halt, 
the widow, the orphan, the aged, the infirm, 
the sick, the indigent, and to the downtrod- 
den. You do that, and you just don’t know 
the real deep down satisfaction and joy that 
you will have. I was in Washington the oth- 
er day, walking down the street, and a man 
came up to me. I thought he was a typical 
panhandler. He tapped me on the arm, and 
said: “Mister, can I have a little money for 
some food?” I gave him some money, and 
then I turned to walk away. He stopped me, 
and said: “My friend, I appreciate this very 
much. I am down on my luck now—I 
haven’t got a dime but I am going to remem- 
ber what you did for me tonight, and when 
I am back in my luck I am going to pass this 
en to some other poor unfortunate fellow.” 
That stopped me in my tracks. I turned 
around and I looked at that man—it really 
impressed me. That was the first time in all 
of the years that I have been trying to help 
folks that I had had that kind of an answer. 
I guess the reason it startled me was because 
it was that sort of thing that I wanted to do 
myself—to try as best I could, with my limi- 
tations, to help others. Be kind, be sympa- 
thetic, be understanding, say a kind word to 
people. Courtesy is the least investment that 
you will ever have to make on anything and 
it will pay you the greatest dividends. The 
fact is, courtesy costs you absolutely nothing 
and the dividends that come back to you are 
wonderful. It reminds me of the story about 
the preacher who had been away because of 
an operation for quite some time. He was 
gone about 2 months, and when he came back 
he gave a rousing sermon that morning in 
church. When it was over everybody was 
impressed, and one of the members of the 
congregation came to him and said that it 
was a wonderful sermon, that it was magnifi- 
cent, the finest he had ever preached. The 
preacher said: “Now, listen, save those com- 
pliments for the young minister who took 
care of you while I was away—it will give him 
some incentive, some inducement, and some 
encouragement to go ahead and to develop; 
why, those compliments for us old duffers is 
just like pouring water on a duck’s back.” 
She replied: “Yes, parson, but the ducks, they 
like it.” 

The ducks—werall—like a compliment, and 
it doesn’t cost us anything. Let’s hand one 
out occasionally as we go along. I am told: 
by a fine old gentleman, Mr. Ancil Basham, 
of Louisville, Ky., now in his late eighties, 
that some 60 years ago my father, Caroline’s 
grandfather, made this statement: “It is 
never too soon to do a kindness because you 
never know how soon it will be too late.” 
That is really something to think about. I 
appreciate very much this grand old gentle- 
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man's writing me and telling me about that 
phrase which my father had coined. 

Don’t ever let anybody tell you that you 
are living in terrible times in the atomic age. 
You ought to thank God that you were born 
when you were because all the world is look- 
ing to America today for leadership and for 
guidance. We are one of the few countries 
that are left that have freedom, decency, de- 
mocracy, and Christianity—that haven’t 
been gobbled up behind the Iron Curtain. 
Those poor people who are behind the Iron 
Curtain are looking, praying, and hoping that 
some day, somehow, praise God, America will 
show the way te those who have no freedom. 
How can we show the way, Jim? We can’t 
show the way unless you youngsters who are 
coming on now will take over because the 
job is going to be yours. You graduates of 
high schools, and, later on, of college—it will 
be your job. You stand on the threshold of 
life—young, eager, able, and sincere, and you 
want to do a job. You have it within your 
power this minute to make it a good life, a 
decent life, and a better life—a Christian 
life, on the one hand, or you can make it a 
bad life, a sorry life, a miserable life—a com- 
plete failure, on the other hand. It is within 
your grasp. Your parents and your teachers 
have done all they can for you. You are just 
about to be on your own. 

Remember one thing more, please. Ken- 
tucky is the second State in the Union to 
grant to you at the age of 18 the right of 
suffrage. Tomorrow is election day. I am 
not on the ballot and I thank the Lord that 
I am not because, as I say, I don’t want to 
be accused in any way, shape, form, or man- 
ner of bringing in politics, but I do think 
that since you are about ready to cast your 
first vote, no matter whom you vote for, 
vote for somebody tomorrow. Please do that 
and always set aside and dedicate an election 
day as a memorial day to our forebears 
who at Valley Forge, Yorktown, and New Or- 
leans fought and won for us our liberty—and 
for those fine young men and women who 
gave their all in World War I in St. Mihiel 
and the Argonne Forest—and for those brave 
young men and women in World War II who 
gave their lives at Guadalcanal, in Sicily, 
Italy, and at the Normandy beachhead, so 
that we could be free and could vote—and 
later on, in Korea, to the tune of a million 
casualties in blood and $200 billion in gold 
and in treasure in order to preserve and pro- 
tect the integrity and the decency and the 
Christianity of this freedom that we have. 
Oh yes, we inherited it but we have to fight 
this day and age in order to preserve and 
protect it. Tomorrow, please go vote for 
somebody and, as I say, every election day, 
dedicate that day as a memorial to those 
who willingly gave their lives that we—you 
and I—may be free. 

And now I want to take this opportunity, 
once again, to recap the five road signs: (1) 
‘Take the Lord into your confidence; (2) work 
-hard; (3) don’t hate anybody; (4) be honest, 
be fair—let your word be your bond; (5) be 
courteous and kind. If you observe these, 
I will certainly have no worries about your 
success. 

I want you to know that this night has 
been for me a decided honor, a real privi- 
lege. It has been a real thrill to have been 
able to come here to be with you on this oc- 
casion. In conclusion may I say—make 

‘friends and keep them always. As a lad, 
I learned this little poem: 


“Making friends is a lot of fun, 
' Shaking hands with everyone, 

Hearing what each has to say 

As we meet them—day by day 

Swapping smiles and trading cheer 

Makes us happy while we're here 

"Cause all the joy of life depends 

Just on the art of making and keeping our 

friends.” 

T want to congratulate you for the splendid 

job that you have done and I hope and pray 
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that the Master above who holds in the 
hollow of His hand the destiny of all men, 
all lodges, and all nations will keep you, that 
He will cause His face to shine upon you 
and give you peace, happiness, prosperity, 
contentment, long life, and success. Good 
luck. And may the Lord of Hosts bless you 
always. 


The Mounting Pressure of Nationalism 
and Mr. Khrushchev’s Toast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17 the Congress had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to the stimulating and sound 
address of His Excellency President 
Sukarno, of the Republic of Indonesia. 
In this address several powerful observa- 
tions were made on the natural force of 
nationalism as it has developed into full 
bloom in much of southeast Asia. As 
President Sukarno put it: 

For us, nationalism means the rebuilding 
of our nations; it means the effort to pro- 
vide equal esteem for our peoples; it means 
the determination to take the future into 
our own hands. For us, nationalism is the 
love of country. 


No American patriot could disagree 
with this succinct description of the es- 
sence of nationalism. Yet many, for one 
reason or another, still fall short in ap- 
preciating the fact that within the Soviet 
Union, an empire in itself and the worst 
in recorded history, this force of nation- 
alism is the most powerful threat to the 
continuance of Moscow’s dictatorial and 
colonial rule—that is the greatest source 
of weakness in the Russian Communist 
preparation for world conquest. This 
patriotic and nationalist force, as repre- 
sented by the unyielding struggle of the 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union 
to regain their national independence, 
is undoubtedly our greatest ally at the 
very base of Moscow’s farflung colonial 
empire. 

This vital matter receives expert treat- 
ment in the recent publication of The 
Great Pretense, prepared by our Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. The 
committee is to be highly commended 
for its valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can public enlightenment on the sig- 
nificance of the 20th congress of the 
Communist Party in the U.S.S.R. In 
this work, the significance of that con- 
gress from the viewpoint of non-Russian 
nationalism is skillfully developed by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, in the essay titled ‘““The Mounting 
Pressure of Nationalism.” Because of 
the striking importance of this essay and 
the objective reflection of its contents in 
the excellent editorial of the New York 
Times on Mr. Khrushchev’s Toast, on 
Monday, May 21, under leave granted I 
insert in the Recorp the two writings: 

THE MOUNTING PRESSURE OF NATIONALISM 
(By Lev Dobriansky) 

(Lev E. Dobriansky studied at New York 

and Fordham Universities. He has taught 
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at New York University and is now professor 
of Soviet Economics of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Graduate School. He has written ex- 
tensively on Soviet affairs and was president 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America in 1949. Dr. Dobriansky has testi- 
fied extensively before various congressional 
committees and has written over 200 articles, 
book reviews, and pamphlets on Soviet 
politics and economics.) 

This analysis of developments in the 
Soviet Union since the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party has been developed pri- 
marily on the bases of the Caucasian demon- 
strations, the colonial captivity of the non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union, and 
the portent of these phenomena for Ameri- 
can policy and operations. 

It appears almost in the nature of an 
empirical law that every Moscow crisis, turn- 
ing point, or shocking development worthy 
of world attention is attended by serious 
reverberations and reciprocal effects in some 
non-Russian country in the U.S.S.R. This 
is not difficult to understand once the basic 
duadic character of the Soviet Union is 
grasped. 

Since the formation of the Soviet Union 
by force in 1922, practically all critical 
changes have been accompanied by tensions 
or political cross-tides in the non-Russian 
nations. The death of Stalin, for example, 
encouraged a workers’ rebellion in East Ger- 
many, disturbances in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Ukraine, and strikes in the slave 
labor camps of Karaganda, Vorkuta, and 
Norylsk where, typically the inmates are pre- 
dominantly non-Russian nationals. It will 
be recalled further, that the gravest charge 
lodged against Beria was that he had “ac- 
tivated bourgeois-national elements in union 
republics.” Years of intensive campaign 
against Trotskyism will remain only episodic 
and minor in comparison to the permanent 
Moscow campaign against inextricable non- 
Russian nationalism. 

The recently reported demonstrations in 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijen also sup- 
port the expansive pattern of persistent non- 
Russian opposition. They cannot be con- 
strued as evidence of pro-Stalin sentiments, 
any more than the mass Ukrainian welcome 
given to the invading German armies in 
World War II was pro-Hitler. Whether un- 
der Stalin or the dictatorship of the present 
collective leadership, the Caucasian environ- 
ment has always been a smoldering, hostile 
anti-imperialist and anti-colonial caldron 
for Moscow. Almost immediately after the 
20th Congress—the period in which the third 
anniversary of Stalin’s death occurred—a 
most opportune occasion offered itself for a 
further display of non-Russian dissent and 
resistance to the imperialist Moscow Govern- 
ment. It was only natural that students 
bred in the antiquities of independent 
Georgian history and workers, rather than 
functionaries or bureaucrats, led the demon- 
strations in Tiflis. Also, it was highly sig- 
nificant that the intense press campaign 
against bourgeois nationalism was not con- 
fined to the Caucasus but was extended also 
to the Baltic areas and Turkestan which like- 
wise are important strategic parts of the 
broad non-Russian periphery of the Soviet 
empire. 

It is quite understandable why Georgia 
was the most eligible center of such anti- 
Soviet Russian demonstrations: and it was 
here that swift action was taken by Mos- 
cow. For failure to suppress “elements of 
nationalism” the Tiflis University rector, 
Viktor D. Kupradze, was immediately placed 
under severe censure and the party leader 
at the institution, Sergei M. Dzhorbenadze, 
was dismissed. About 15,000 trained agi- 
tators descended on Georgia to expound not 
only the sins of the Stalin “personality cult” 
but even more the sins of “bourgeois na- 
tionalism.” This conformed completely 
with the Moscow propaganda line, developed 
by Stalin and perpetuated by the present 
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dictatorial oligarchy, which denounces non- 
Russian nationalism as “another remnant of 
bourgeois ideology” 

At the same time, the controlled Georgian 
press, led by the party newspaper, Zarya 
Vostoka (Dawn of the East), counterposed 
local nationalism with proletarian patriot- 
ism and complained vigorously about the 
lack of party diligence in “vigorously sup- 
pressing the slightest manifestation of ele- 
ments of nationalism.” Significant, too, was 
the overflowing output of published adula- 
tion for Georgia’s ‘“‘Russian elder brothers.” 

In the Moscow lexicon this usage is an 
oft-used expression of the totalitarian “big 
brother” myth cultivated by traditional Rus- 
sian political racism which, in this case, is 
pointedly betrayed by the historical fact of 
Georgia’s long national preexistence to the 
late emergence of the Russian nation. 

Under Moscow’s economic colonialism the 
relative material condition of the non-Rus- 
sian nations has been conspicuously low and 
poor. But this cannot be regarded as a di- 
rect cause of the unrest and periodic up- 
risings in these areas. The real cause is the 
continuous and unabated struggle for na- 
tional liberation and independence of these 
formerly free countries. The House of Rep- 
resentatives may well take pride in having 
created the Select Committee To Investigate 
Communist Aggression, which, in a monu- 
mental way, Officially uncovered the basic 
forces at work in the monolithic structures 
of the Soviet Union. 

The significance of the 20th Congress can 
be perceived only if the organization of the 
Soviet Union itself is understood. 

Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijen—as, in- 
deed, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Byelorussia, 
Ukraine, Turkestan, ond others—are no more 
minorities or areas of “local nationalism” 
than is Poland or Hungary in terms of the 
entire totalitarian Russian Empire. Each 
of these constitutes a separate comscious na- 
tion with its own distinctive culture, lan- 
guage, history, customs, mores, and religion, 
all of which are supported by a geographical 
contiguity. Each has tasted national inde- 
pendence; and each has been fully exposed 
to most, if not all, of these Moscow-spon- 
sored barbarities contained in the Trojan 
Horse of international communism: Geno- 
cide, manmade famines, purges, Russifica- 
tion, lingual defacement, Anti-Semitism, de- 
portations, political racism, and distortion 
of national histories. 

The non-Russian nations constitute a 
clear majority of the population of the 
U. 8S. S. R. It is no wonder, then, that in 
the living spirit of Noah Jordania, the great 
president of independent Georgia whom 
Stalin both hated and feared, every Georgian 
patriot, at the mere mention of Stalin, is 
seized with this consuming thought—‘‘What- 
ever history may say about him, to Georgians 
and Georgia he will always remain a traitor 
to his native country and a man who denied 
and rejected all that Georgia and Georgians 
have always stood and fought for.” 

Non-Russian nationalism, considered in 
terms of population, geography, tradition, 
and aspiration, is undoubtedly the most 
powerful single anti-Communist force in the 
empire, and is unquestionably one of the 
factors responsible for the supposed anti- 
Stalinism launched at the 20th congress. 

On the surface, the deglorification of Stalin 
seems aimed at moderation and reasonable 
treatment in the interest of accelerated so- 
cio-economic activity. Another, but less im- 
portant, reason is the satisfaction delivered 
to the army for the purges sustained in the 
1930’s. The role of the military has in- 
creased, but it is naive to think that its type 
of leadership can be converted into a target 
of governmental cleavage. The third and 
most pressing immediate factor is the use 
of desanctification by those engaged in the 
inner struggle for individual power. As in 
numerous other actions, this has followed a 
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zigzag course since the death of Stalin, with 
resanctification utilized as late as last De- 
cember. If the dynamics of historical lead- 
ership in relation to dictatorships are ob- 
served, its future long-run course should in- 
dicate the level of the indefinite contest be- 
fore the tactic of desanctification falls into 
complete obsolescene. 

Outside the Soviet Union, the exhibition 
staged at the 20th congress is intended to 
gain support for popular-front movements, 
and serve as an appeal to neutral nations, 
while further confusing the anti-Communist 
countries. However, taking into weighted 
consideration both the internal and external 
aspects of this apparent change, one can- 
not help concluding that substantively no 
real change has occurred; the basic Stalinist 
matrix remains. 

While recognizing the limits to which even 
the collective leadership can go without seri- 
ously imperiling the foundations of its own 
dictatorship, and that of the empire, the 
present rulers are in pursuit of the same 
goals and are employing substantially the 
same basic means to achieve them. In this 
process they are resorting to the margin of 
opportunism that the institutional frame- 
work of totalitarian rule affords and which, 
at different times, even Stalin availed him- 
self of. When it was convenient or neces- 
sary, the Stalin regime likewise made re- 
course to popular front techniques, peace- 
ful coexistence, the temporary placation of 
non-Russian nationalism, appeasement of 
the military, and adjustments in doctrinal 
interpretations. It is this margin that ac- 
commodates the zigzag patterns of action 
which so frequently confuse and disarm 
various circles in the free world. Current 
examples of the utility of this margin in 
Moscow’s propaganda efforts are the various 
types of planned tours, moderately reduced 
censorship, state visits, economic offers, and 
the like. This margin evaporates, however, 
at the thought of abolishing, for example, 
the Iron Curtain which is an institutional 
necessity for the type of Russian totalitarian 
rule which holds the Communist empire 
together. 

The essential Stalinist character of the 
present oligarchy is seen clearly in relation 
to the force of non-Russian nationalism. 
First, it should be noted that A. I. Mikoyan, 
a Kremlin leader who was born in Armenia, 
initiated the main critical attack upon Sta- 
lin. The propaganda inference that Mos- 
cow clearly wished to be drawn is that one 
non-Russian Kremlin leader commenced the 
attack upon another, but from the patriotic 
non-Russian viewpoint, both Stalin and 
Mikoyan, as lifelong advocates of Russian 
imperialism stand as traitors to the nations 
of their birth. Ukrainians, Georgians, Ar- 
menians, and other non-Russians cannot be 
expected to accept such men as being rea- 
sonable and without criminal liability. 
Khrushchev’s reputation in Ukraine is 
summed up in the title “Hangman of 
Ukraine.” As Moscow’s chosen satrap in 
Ukraine during the thirties and after World 
War II, Khrushchev built his record which 
brought him to his present position. That 
record is dominated by criminal responsi- 
bility for mass murders, deportations, in- 
duced famine, and bloody purges. Kagano- 
wvich’s liquidation of millions of peasants 
resisting collectivization and de-Ukrainiani- 
zation could scarcely be forgotten. Miko- 
yan’s leading hand in the Caucasian purges 
of the twenties cannot be erased from the 
Caucasian mind. 

Despite the criticisms of the 20th congress, 
Stalin is still being praised for his “fight 
against the hostile grouping of Trotskyists, 
Bukharinites, and bourgeois nationalists.” 
Whatever subsequent action might be taken 
on the first two, one can be certain that 
even the greatest allowable margin of propa- 
ganda luxury cannot possibly include dis- 
praise of Stalin on the third count, 
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The portents of the 20th congress may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The oligarchical dictatorship remains 
substantively Stalinist with little risk as- 
sumed in its present desanctification ap- 
proach. The political maneuvers are being 
effected within safe margins of totalitarian 
rule which precludes any genuine liberali- 
zation of the basic institutional framework. 
However, the margins are adequate enough 
to allow for a variety of flexible tactics, in- 
cluding disarmament concessions. These 
presently pose an even greater threat to 
the vigilance, security, and anti-Communist 
unity of free nations; 

(2) In the shortrun, secure in itself, the 
collective leadership is skillfully playing for 
time to achieve the consolidation of its vast- 
ly expanded empire, a substantial increase 
in industrial output, marked advancement 
in military armament, and disunity in and 
among free nations through deeper infiltra- 
tion and the exploitation of regional rival- 
ries; 

(3) In view of these general conditions, 
supported by the Communist-induced pas- 
sivity of the free world, the prospect of any 
widespread revolt in the Communist empire 
is exceedingly remote. Manifestations of na- 
tional patriotism as demonstrated in the 
non-Russian nations, which Moscow dubs 
as “bourgeois nationalism” but which we 
in America respect as the love of God and 
one’s native country, will constantly reap- 
pear in diverse forms. Underground activ- 
ity, which recently received further sub- 
stantiation by the Red Banner, an organ 
in Ukraine, calling for the surrender of 
“armed anti-Soviet bands” in the Rovno re- 
gion, will continue; k 

(4) The effect of the desanctification cam- 
paign on the Communist Party in the United 
States will be minimal. The shock produced 
by the Stalin-Nazi Pact was incomparably 
greater, but this arm of Moscow remained 
largely intact for the continuance of its 
conspiratorial work. With the revival of 
the popular-front technique and growing 
public relaxation fomented by the illusory 
spirit of peaceful coexistence, the danger 
of its activities may increase; and 

(5) In our operational incapacity to meet 
adequately the challenges and twists of Mos- 
cow we are increasingly exposing ourselves in 
the short run to a peril of psychological iso- 
lation based on “too little and too late.”” The 
developments following the 20th congress are 
a case in point, where the maneuvers are un- 
masked. Moscow floods Asia and Africa with 
issues of the propaganda magazine Soviet 
Union, showing pictorially a framed paradise 
of nations in the U. S. 8. R., while we fail to 
implement the McCormack resolution passed 
by Congress for the purpose of bringing to 
full light the colonialism and imperialism of 
Moscow since 1920. These and numerous 
other important cases point to the pressing 
need for moral strength and imagination that 
would release the energy of our rich tradi- 
tions and render progressively insecure the 
hold of Moscow on the captive nations in its 
vast and aggressive empire. 


ee 


Mr. KHRUSHCHEV’S TOAST 


People who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones, the ancient proverb tells. us. 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, a proverb quoter him- 
self on occasion, would seem to disagree. 
Such was the plain import of his toast Satur- 
day night in Moscow to the Arabs and all 
others who are struggling for national 
independence. 

Mr. Khrushchev undoubtedly meant to af- 
front French Premier Guy Mollet and hint at 
Soviet support for Algeria’s rebels. But per- 
haps it was the evening’s conviviality and the 
freely flowing supply of liquid refreshments 
that made him forget that he was throwing a 
rock at France while living in a most trans- 
parent and brittle tenement himself. 

If Mr. Khrushchev is so concerned about 
peoples struggling for national liberation, he 
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has a great opportunity to show that solici- 
tude right at home. Why should not the 
Ukraine be independent, or Byelorussia, or 
Latvia, or Lithuania, or Estonia, or Uzbeki- 
stan, or Kazakhstan, or Tadzikistan, or 
Turkmenistan, or Kirgizia, or Armenia, or 
Georgia, or Azerbaidzhan? Why should not 
the Finnish-speaking people of the Karelo- 
Finnish area be given freedom to unite with 
Finland? Or even just slightly in a wider 
area, why does not Mr. Khrushchev liberate 
from his domination Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Albania, East Germany, 
or Bulgaria? If Mr. Khrushchev wishes to be 
known as a liberator, why does he not give 
these peoples opportunity to decide freely 
whether they wish to be governed from Mos- 
cow or to govern themselves? 

But perhaps Mr. Khrushchev’s unconscious 
self, aided by liquid refreshment, gave us the 
answer to these questions last Saturday 
night, too. Mr. Khrushchev told his guests 
the story of the czar who went in bathing, lost 
his clothes, and when naked could convince 
no one he was czar. Mr. Khrushchev con- 
cluded the tale by saying, “In the bath you 
cannot tell the difference between a czar and 
Khrushchev.” 

On the contrary, it is often hard to tell the 
difference between the two anywhere or any 
day of the year. The czars ruled a prison 
house of nations for centuries. Every action 
of Mr. Khrushchev shows that he wishes to 
continue ruling a similar prison, but one now 
far exceeding that of the czars. It is only 
other people’s colonies Mr. Khrushchev 
wishes to see freed for a while until he can 
take them over. His own colonies, forming 
one of the largegt colonial empires the world 
has ever seen, he proposes to maintain by 
every force and wile at his disposal. 





My Obligation as an American Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include an essay entitled 
“My Obligation as an American Citizen,” 
by one of my young constituents, Miss 
Mary Varney, of Ronceverte, W. Va., 
which won second place in the West 
Virginia State contest sponsored by the 
American Legion in the spring of 1956. 
I believe that the fine ideals expressed 
by Miss Varney on the subject of citi- 
zenship will be an inspiration to al] of 
us. Her essay follows: 

My OBLIGATION AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 

There are those who say the most im- 
portant part of citizenship is voting; others 
who say the most important part is paying 
taxes; still others who say the most im- 
portant part is going to church, but these 
are only facets to the great gem of citizen- 
ship. 

Let me compare citizenship to a diamond 
ring. Just as the diamond is composed of 
many facets, so is citizenship composed of 
numerous obligations that have fashioned 
it into the great institution it is today. 

To name all of the obligations it is com- 
posed of would be too great a task, but I 
would like to list a few that center around 
my own life as a citizen. 

I feel that the first and most important 
of my obligations is the privilege of wor- 
shipping in the church of my choice. My 
predecessors have established this country 
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for religious reasons and they have embedded 
these reasons into my life to make it truly 
dedicated to the church. 

Secondly, I feel my obligation to my home. 
To honor and obey my parents for giving 
me birth and shelter, for clothing me and 
for providing for my needs. 

And, with this obligation, I can class a 
third of my obligations—to my school. As 
my parents prepare me for education, the 
Government maintains the schools and col- 
leges I choose to attend. 

My fourth obligation as a citizen is to 
love my neighbor. So doing, I must be a 
good neighbor. I must be a friend in need, 
I must be patient and kind, I must have 
respect for my elders, I must be fair and 
just in my relations with others, and above 
all, I must set good examples for the youth 
of tomorrow. 

Fifth, I must uphold and support the 
Government. I must do my part in voting 
and paying taxes. Just what would our 
country be like if no one had to pay taxes? 
There would be no public schools. There 
would be no food inspectors to guard health. 
There would be no protection of property. 
Travel would not be safe. There would be 
no Armed Forces to defend our country. 

I can only hope I will never be a part of 
& move like that to do away with taxes for 
I live off taxes just like every one else and 
I feel very much obligated to pay my taxes. 

My sixth obligation is to accept responsi- 
bility, be it great or small. From closing 
an important business transaction to mak- 
ing a bed, I must be depended upon to ac- 
cept responsibility. To illustrate this fact: 

Irénée du Pont, a struggling worker, 
founded the powder works factory around 
1800. An explosion caused the complete 
devastation of the factory. His life’s work 
was ruined in 1 second. Not being dis- 
couraged, he sought money from the bank 
with no collateral whatsoever. The bank 
loaned him a tremendous sum of money 
because of his honesty and integrity. He 
went on to found the billion dollar indus- 
try known today as the E. I du Pont de 
Nemours. 

His courage and dependabiilty in the face 
of disaster gave him a new start in life. 
There is nothing more satisfying in this world 
than to have an honest and upright char- 
acter. I can feel proud to try to achieve this 
goal, but to do so I must bring in a seventh 
obligation. 

I must have a cooperative spirit. I must 
be willing to work with other people, and 
accept their ideas as well as express a few 
of my own. 

As an eighth obligation, I must supply 
what material expense I can. I feel obli- 
gated to donate to the Cancer Fund, the 
Heart Fund, andthe March of Dimes, for I 
never know when one of these diseases will 
hit me and I will need help from other con- 
tributions. I must do my part to keep the 
highways safe, have acceptable working con- 
ditions, and keep up the recreational facil- 
ities. 

Ninth, I must have confidence in myself. 
A long time ago the American poet, Walt 
Whitman, said: 

“There is no week, nor day, nor hour when 
tyranny may not enter upon this country 
if the people lose their supreme confidence 
in themselves.” 

I have confidence in my country. I have 
faith in the power to improve it, to make it 
grow, to forge ahead, and I have faith that 
someday I can be a part of bringing the 
fruits of our science within reach of all 
Americans. 

My 10th obligation is to have ambition. If 
I fail to be ambitious, then I let all the op- 
portunities of life pass me by. 

To have ambition reaps great rewards. 

There is a story of three boys who agreed 
one day to see who could make the straight- 
est path with his footprints in the snow 
across a field. After each boy had done his 
best, it was found that the line of one boy’s 
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footprints was almost straight, while the 
footprints of the other two boys were very 
crooked. 

When asked how he managed to walk in 
so straight a line, the winning boy said: 

“When I started out, I fixed my eyes upon 
the big tree which was at the end of our 
stunt. I kept looking at the tree every sec- 
ond and paid no attention to my feet.” 

The other boys had been watching their 
feet. 

So, in order for me to succeed, I must 
fix my eyes on my goal and not look at my 
feet as I walk toward it. 

In abiding by these 10 obligations I can 
make America strong, beautiful, and proud. 

To quote Herbert Hoover: 

“My whole life taught me what America 
means. Iam indebted to my country beyond 
any human power to repay.” 





Piatt County Journal, Monticello, IIl., 
Celebrates a Century of Service and 
Publication 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is not a Member of the House from a 
rural area who does not realize the im- 
portance of the weekly newspaper in 
the creation of public opinion. 

These newspapers come out each week 
in the towns not served by daily news- 
papers. The people in the community 
look to its columns each week in order 
to know the happenings of yesterday 
and to anticipate the things that are 
going to occur tomorrow. 

Such a community is Monticello, 
Piatt County, Ill, a town of approxi- 
mately 3,000 people. 

In November 1856, at about the time 
Lincoln and Douglas were having their 
famous debate, Monticello was a town 
of 250 people. In that month was born 
the Monticello Times, the first newspa- 
per in the town, as well as the county. 

Later, the Monticello Times became 
the Sucker State and later on the Piatt 
Democrat. 

In 1861, the newspaper was renamed 
the Conservative. Later the newspaper 
became the Independent and then, as 
the community became Republican, so 
its name changed to Republican, and in 
1876 it became the Piatt County Journal. 
This newspaper passed through many 
hands and finally, in 1936, it was sold to 
George H. Chitwood, who is still the 
editor. 

Mr. Chitwood is the typical weekly 
newspaper editor and publisher that you 
would find in most any community in 
the United States. This is an editor who 
realizes his responsibility to the com- 
munity and accepts it willingly. 

George Chitwood, as editor and pub- 
lisher, sums up his philosophy of service 
to his community and his fellow man in 
this editorial of his anniversary issue of 
May 17, 1956.. 

I am sure the best wishes, not only of 
myself, but of all of this House, go out to 
George Chitwood and the Piatt County 
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Journal on the completion of 100 years 
of service which has indeed made history. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial of May 17 is 
herewith appended: 

A century of service in Piatt County is a 
thrilling accomplishment. The past has 
brought many rewards and satisfactions. 

We are proud of our heritage—of those far- 
sighted, pioneering, hard-working editors 
and publishers, many times working under 
adverse conditions. They were men of vis- 
ion, hope and courage. 

Their century of service challenges us to 
new achievements and commands greater toil 
and intelligence in leading Piatt County for- 
ward. 

Today the Piatt County Journal and its 
corps of workers is ready to plunge into the 
tasks and problems of a second 100 years. 
We pledge you that we will strive hence- 
forth as in the past to bring you a live, well- 
edited, pictorially alert and complete weekly 
newspaper, one supported by and interested 
in the development and prosperity of Piatt 
County. 

We promise you a newspaper ever striving 
for accuracy and fair play, anxious to praise 
where praise is earned but willing to criticise 
or condemn when either is believed justified 
for the common good. 

We trust that these will be the principles 
you would have us follow in the years ahead. 

For the past we say “Thank you” on this 
anniversary to our loyal friends, readers, and 
subscribers, to our advertisers, and to our 
growing wealth of new friends. 

For the future, our prime hope is that we 
shall continue to merit your interest and 
readership. 

Only with this can we strive for another 
century of progress. 





The Offer of the Republican Party 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. NELSON 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
a speech delivered by former Senator 
Owen Brewster, of Maine, at Colby Col- 
lege on May 3, 1956. This speech was 
delivered as one of a series of Gabrielson 
lectures on the general subject Issues 
Confronting the American Voter in 1956: 

THE OFFER OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


I am happy to join in the tribute Maine 
may well pay to the Honorable Guy G. Ga- 
brielson for instituting this series of lectures 
here at Colby College to refresh Maine citi- 
zens each year with a balanced presentation 
of the problems of the present. 

In view of the all too frequent references 
to our democratic institutions I may be 
pardoned at the outset for pointing out 
that our Constitution in Article 4, section 4, 
provides that “the United States shall guar- 
antee to every State in this Union a re- 
publican form of government.” 

I am not suggesting that our opposition 
should be pronounced unconstitutional, but 
only that we should remind ourselves that 
our founding fathers had very much in mind 
a distinction between a republic and a 
democracy. This accounted for the phrase- 
ology of the Constitution and the fact that 
Jefferson called himself and his party Re- 
publican. It should, howcver, in justice to 
academic neutrality, be pointed out that 


‘idealism or statesmanship. 
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Jefferson then believed and feared that his 
opposition were really planning a monarchy 
with Washington as king. 

Jefferson demonstrated his political acu- 
men by adopting the role of a moderate or 
“middle of the roader” in those days between 
the exponents of a highly centralized and, 
as he believed, an autocratic central govern- 
ment (led by Alexander Hamilton) and the 
advocates of a pure democracy. 

Jefferson thus became a champion of local 
self-government and eventually of State’s 
rights. ‘The less government the better”’— 
so far as the National Government was con- 
cerned. 

Later, in Jackson’s time, the party of 
Jefferson became known as the Democratic- 
Republican Party and eventually as the 
Democratic Party. 

Let us all as Americans recognize and do 
our part to preserve the system of two-party 
government. 

The stability of Anglo-Saxon governments 
all over the world under a two-party system 
is in glittering contrast to the paralysis of 
responsible government that brings complete 
frustration to all too many of the peoples of 
Europe under the bloc system. 

Groups, in their parliaments, form and re- 
form from day to day under the leadership 
of one or another popular leader. Deals are 
the order of the day—like a glorified poker 
game, and frustration is the inevitable result. 

We have a right to expect of political lead- 
ers in office and in the party organization 
some sense of loyalty to the principles of 
their party—not necessarily to the interpre- 
tation of those principles by someone else. 

That is the minimum requirement for re- 
sponsible party government. 

The rank and file are in a different situa- 
tion and enjoy a much greater freedom to 
choose their candidates and their party— 
subject only to what we may hope will be 
their recognition of the grave importance of 
maintaining, so far as practicable, a two- 
party system. 

With an electorate of one hundred million 
voters it is only through the medium of some 
sort of responsible party government that 
the individual American can give effective 
expression to his views. 

Conceive of America without a two party 
system or with the multi-party bloc sys- 
tem of France which must ultimate as have 
all pure democracies in a dictatorship—and 
already this is being talked of in France. 

But you may properly ask, What does the 
Republican Party stand for? Perhaps one of 
the best statements is found in the answer 
of President Eisenhower on April 17, 1956, 
to the question: “Why did I enter political 
life as a Republican?” Here is his answer 
from the New York Times of April 18, 1956: 

“No party has a monopoly on brains or 
We—Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike—are motivated by 
the same loyalty to the flag; by the same 
devotion to freedom and human dignity; by 
the same high purposes for the Nation’s se- 
curity and its people’s welfare. Within our 
hearts and minds in all things that are vital 
to the Republic, we cannot be partisans. We 
are all Americans. But in the practical pur- 
suit of national objectives, we differ in our 
methods, in our traditions, in our philosophy 
of government’s responsibilities. 

“As a Republican, I share my party’s deep- 
lying trust in what free men can do—a fun- 
damental trust in the nature and capability 
of individual human beings. 

“I believe the Republican Party, in its 
methods and traditions and broad phi- 
losophy; 

“Offers the best hope of preserving the 
self-reliance and vigorous independence of 
individual Americans; 

“Bost serves the Nation in the search for 
peace with justice and freedom; 
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“Best fosters a competitive enterprise eco- 
omy whose purpose is a wider prosperity 
fairly shared; 

“Best keeps economic decision-making in 
the hands of the people and out of the hands 
of Government; 

“Best answers the concerns of people for 
the meeting of their human needs; 

“Best assures our children, and their chil- 
dren’s children the heritage of an America 
rich in all the resources of nature, dynamic 
in great traditions and ideals and pur- 
poses. 

“I so believe because the Republican 
Party remains true to its heritage. 

:“Our party was born to vindicate the equal 

dignity of all men, their equal right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The 
dedication of its earliest days still animates 
our party in this age when world-wide cor- 
Trosion eats away at freedom, and justice, 
and opportunity for men. 
' “The Republican Party has fostered the 
development of an economy, dynamic in its 
challenge to release men’s energies. Vast, 
unfettered production for vast, unfettered 
consumption is the economic expression 
of our political belief: All who work to pro- 
duce should share equitably in the fruits 
of their labor. 

“Today, under the policies of the Re- 
publican Party, our economy is more im- 
mense than ever before its productivity, more 
bountiful in its widespread benefits, more 
dependable and more creative. 

“The Republican Party, by all its tradi- 
tions, is committed to support men’s aspira- 
tions and convictions as individual citizens. 
We reject any attempt to treat them merely 
as members of pressure groups or as serial 
numbers in the files of a Government office. 
The individual—in his God-given talents, 
in his limitless potential—is the source of 
every advance in the material and intel- 
lectual good of humanity. 

“That fundamental principle in the Re- 
publican credo has a corollary—every Amer- 
ican is equal before the law and the con- 
science of Government.” 


EIGHT REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES 


President Eisenhower then goes on to de- 
velop eight principles to implement what he 
calls his “Personal testament” as to why 
he is a Republican. | 

These eight principles of Republicanism 
are as follows: 

1. The individual is of supreme impor- 
tance. 

2. The spirit of our people is the strength 
of our Nation. 

3. America does not prosper unless all 
Americans prosper. 

4. Government must have a heart as well 
as a head. 

5. Courage in principle, cooperation in 
practi¢e make freedom. 

6. Their purpose of Government is to serve, 
never to dominate. 

7. To stay free we must stay strong. 

THE OPPOSITIOI, 

The opposition cry that this is now a 
government of the rich, by the rich and for 
the rich and that the ordinary person is the 
forgotten man. 

The only difficulty with this argument is 
that it collides with the facts. 

To be sure we have a greater prosperity in 
this country than we have ever known in 
peace or war. We have a greater national 
income. Is it not fair and important toc 
ask who is benefiting by this larger national 
income? Today, labor is receiving a larger 
share of that income than it ever received 
under any Democratic administration. 

In 7 years under Truman labor received 
65 percent of the national income. 

Under a Republican administration in 3 
years labor’s share of the national income 
has risen to 69 percent. 
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On the other hand, the corporations whom 
the opposition love to attack have seen their 
share of the national income (after taxes) 
decline from nearly 8 percent to 6 percent— 
a shrinkage of 25 percent. 

Labor income has averaged about 75 per- 
cent of “personal income” under Eisenhower, 
while it averaged about 71 percent under 
Truman. 

In 1952 the income of individuals less taxes 
averaged $1,508. Under Eisenhower this 
average has risen to $1,630. 

THE RECORD 


The Bible tells us that we shall be known 
by our fruits. Let us then look at the record. 
What has happened to America in 3 years 
under a Republican President? 

More Americans are at work today, produc- 
ing more, earning more, spending more, in- 
vesting more and building more than ever 
before in our history. 

Under a Republican President working 
men and women are enjoying the unprece- 
dented combination of higher wages, lower 
taxes, and a stable cost-of living, all at the 
same time. 

Under a Republican President the millions 
upon millions of Americans who have sav- 
ings-bank accounts, savings bonds, building 
and loan shares, life-insurance policies, and 
pension rights are no longer seeing the value 
of their savings shriveled by inflation. 

Under the Eisenhower administration the 
largest tax reduction in our history was en- 
acted, and of its $7.4 billion in benefits nearly 
$2 out of every $3 went directly to indi- 
viduals. 

Under a Republican President the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
established to give these vital concerns of our 
people permanent representation in the 
President's Cabinet. 

Under a Republican President 10 million 
additional Americans, including farmers and 
farm workers, have been brought into the 
social-security program, and retirement ben- 
efits for all have been increased. 

Under a Republican President unemploy- 
ment-insurance coverage has been extended 
to 4 million additional workers and, as a re- 
sult of the President’s initiative, 34 States 
have already increased maximum weekly 
benefits. 

Under a Repubilcan President the mini- 
mum wage was increased from 75 cents to 
$1, a move of great advantage to New Eng- 
land in its competition with the South, and 
a move long stymied under a Democratic ad- 
ministration dominated by the South. 

Under a Republican President a board pro- 
gram is for the first time being formulated 
to help any American community blighted 
by chronic unemployment to help itself at- 
tain a better share of the Nation’s good times. 

Under a Republican President forward- 
looking programs have been presented to 
Congress, and will be presented again to help 
meet such pressing problems as the shortage 
of classrooms and the high cost of medical 
care. 

Under a Republican President the inherit- 
ed farm program, on the verge of total col- 
lapse from the weight of over $7 million of 
unmarketable surpluses which it helped gen- 
erate, is being vigorously and conscientiously 
rebuilt. 

Under a Republican President a 15- 
point rural-development program has been 
launched to attack on an organized basis for 
the first time the problem of helping our 144 
million farm families with incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year to better their position. 


Under a Republican President a plan has 
been advanced to equip this Nation for the 
first time with a first rate Interstate High- 
way System adequate to meet the needs of 
our millions of car owners as well as the 
pressing requirements of defense and eco- 
nomic development. 

Under a Republican President local groups, 
public and private, have been encouraged to 
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help supply the Nation’s electric power needs 
which will at least double in the next decade. 
Under a Republican President enforcement 
of the antitrust law is today both vigorous 
and fair-minded. In the year ended Septem- 
ber 30 last, the Justice Department brought 
52 antitrust actions, nearly half again as 
many as were started in the last comparable 
period before the President took office. 


CAMPAIGN PLEDGES AND PERFORMANCE 


Let us look at the record of a Republican 
administration in implementing its cam- 
paign pledges. Surely this is the best way of 
determining whether the Republican Party 
is worthy of your confidence. 

In 1932 the opposition was elected on a 
platform pledging the cure of the depression 
by reducing taxes 25 percent and by cutting 
the cost of our national defense “Now reach- 
ing the enormous total of $1 billion a year.” 

Eight years and $40 billion later the de- 
pression—with 8 million still unemployed— 
was ended (if that is the proper word) by 
our involvement in the Second World War. 


PLEDGES 


The present Republican administration 
has had the challenging opportunity to show 
whether a high level of national income and 
productivity could be maintained without 
war. 

How well this Republican administration 
has succeeded is written in records that all 
may read. They have succeeded because they 
have taken seriously their contract with the 
American people expressed in their party 
platform of 1952. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPUBLICAN RECORD IN 
FULFILLING THE PLEDGES OF 1952 REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM 

Peace 


Promise: “We dedicate ourselves to wage 
Peace and to win it.” 

Performance: “The 3-year-long Korean 
war was ended in July 1953. We kept out of 
the fighting in Indochina. Settlement of 
the Iranian oil dispute, Trieste problem, and 
Suez question and the ousting of the Com- 
munist regime in Guatemala have strength- 
ened the cause of peace. The raging waters 
seem to be calming in the troubled Middle 
East.” 

Inflation 

Promise: “The best assurance of preserving 
the benefits for which the worker has paid is 
to stop inflation which causes the tragic loss 
in purchasing power, and that we propose 
to do.” 

Performance: “Inflation has been stopped 
and the cost of living stabilized with an in- 
crease of only one-third of 1 cent on the 
dollar in nearly 214 years.” 


Spending and tazes 


Promise: “We advocate * * * * reduction 
of expenditures by the elimination of waste 
and extravagance so that the budget will be 
balanced and a general tax reduction can be 
made.” 

Performance: “Federal Government spend- 
ing has been reduced $11 billion in the first 
2 years. Progress toward a balanced budget 
was made by cutting the deficit two-thirds in 
the first year, from 9 to 3 billion dollars. 
Taxes were reduced $714 billion in 1954, the 
largest cut in history. 

“In this current fiscal year—ending on 
June 30, 1956—the budget seems certain to 
be balanced with a surplus in immediate 
prospect of between 2 and 4 billion dollars. 
This means a long step toward an honest 
dollar.” 

Taz revision 


Promise: “We advocate * * * a thorough 
revision and codification of the present 
hodgepodge of internal revenue laws.” 

Performance: “The Tax Revision Act of 
1954 completely revised and made some 3,000 
changes in the tax laws, including benefits 
for working mothers, parents with working 
children, retired people over 65, families with 
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high medical expenses, and persons receiv- 
ing stock dividends.” 
Social security 


Promise: “We favor amendment of the 
old-age and survivors insuranace system to 
provide coverage for those justly entitled to 
it but who are not now receiving it.” 

Performance: “The 1954 amendments to 
the Social Security Act extended protection 
of old-age and survisors insurance to 10 
million more persons and increased benefits 
to all covered.” 

Labor 


Promise: “We favor retention of the Taft- 
Hartley Act * * * We urge the adoption of 
such amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 
as time and experience show to be desirable, 
and which further protect the rights of labor, 
management and the public.” 

Performance: “The Taft-Hartley Act re- 
mains in full force. President Eisenhower 
proposed 14 amendments to the act in 1954, 
many of which were favored by labor, but 
his program was killed by the solid vote of 
48 Democrat Senators to recommit the bill.” 


Agriculture 


Promise: “We favor a farm program aimed 
at full parity prices for all farm products 
in the market places. * * * Our program 
should include commodity loans on all non- 
perishable products supported at the level 
necessary to maintain a balanced produc- 
tion.” 

Performance: “During 1953 and 1954, the 
90 percent of parity price support program 
for basic crops was continued as provided 
by law. The Agricultural Act of 1954 pro- 
vided for 1955 price supports for basics be- 
tween 82 percent and 90 percent of parity 
and variable supports for other commodities 
through loans, purchases, and other opera- 
tions. Support levels are being geared to 
supply conditions with the purpose of ad- 
justing production to the Nation’s needs, 
alleviating the problem of high surpluses 
which have depressed prices, and enabling 
farmers to achieve parity of income without 
severe restrictions on operations which are 
inevitable with a rigid system of price sup- 
ports.” 

The President’s veto of the farm bill has 
saved Maine farmers $5 million in their feed 
bill this year. 

Collective security 


Promise: “We shall support the United 
Nations. * * * We shall encourage and aid 
the development of collective security forces 
in Europe, as elsewhere.” 

Performance: “The administration has 
worked through the United Nations in end- 
ing the Korean war, in opposing Commu- 
nist aggression moves, and in proposing an 
international agency to develop the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

“We have contributed to the steady buildup 
of NATO forces in Europe—protecting West- 
ern Europe through the last 10 critical 
years—and approved the end of the occupa- 
tion of West Germany and its admission to 
NATO with limited power of rearmament. 
Collective security in Southeast Asia was es- 
tablished by the Manila Pact setting up 
SEATO. Mutual security pacts have been 
concluded with Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Korea, and Japan and also with 
the Republic of China for the defense of 
Formosa. 

“We are seeing a complete change of tac- 
tics by the Communists as a result of their 
former policies and our program is now in 
process of reorientation to meet this changed 
approach. 

“The suggestion from certain partisan 
sources that our military posture is deterio- 
rating under the leadership of one of the 
greatest military leaders of our generation is 
not likely to impress the American people.” 


Communism and internal security 
Promise: “We will overhaul loyalty and 
security programs, We pledge fair but vig- 
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orous enforcement of laws to safeguard our 
country from subversion and disloyalty.” 

Performance: “A new  loyalty-security 
program for governmental employees author- 
izing the dismissal of persons found to be 
“security risks” was put into force in May 
1953 and about 7,000 ‘security risks’ have 
been weeded out. Twice as many Commu- 
nists have been convicted under the Smith 
Act and three times as many alien subver- 
sives deported under Republicans as in a 
comparable period under the Democrats. 
Thirteen new legislative aids to Communist 
prosecution were enacted by the Republican 
83d Congress.” 

Civil rights . 

Promise: “We believe * * * the Federal 
Government should take supplemental ac- 
tion within its constitutional jurisdiction to 
oppose discrimination against race, religion, 
or national origin.” 

Performance: “Through executive action, 
racial discrimination has been abolished or 
reduced in every area possible, such as the 
District of Columbia, schools on military 
reservations, in V. A. hospitals, at naval in- 
stallations, and the armed services generally. 
A Committee on Government Contracts is 
headed by Vice President Nrxon himself, to 
prevent discrimination in Government con- 
tract work. The Justice Department ap- 
peared before the Supreme Court to argue 
that the Court had power to outlaw segrega- 
tion in public schools, which it did in a 
unanimous decision on May 17, 1954.” 

I shall not apologize for accepting, with 
due humility, your complimentary invita- 
tion to discuss the offer of the Republican 
Party in 1956. 

After 12 years as a legislator and Governor 
of Maine, and 18 years representing Maine in 
Washington as a Republican, I feel some con- 
fidence in my understanding of Republican 
principles. 

In 1946 and 1950, I served as chairman of 
the Republic#m senatorial campaign com- 
mittee in those 2 off-year elections. 

In 1946, to the surprise of everyone, we 
won control of the Senate for the first time 
in 14 years only to lose the 1948 election when 
Truman defeated Dewey. 

Incidentally, it is' interesting to note that 
Guy G. Gabrielson, the generous benefactor 
of these lectures, was chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1946 and 
cooperated wholeheartedly with the leaders 
in the Senate and House in the so-called 
off-year campaign. 

In 1950, it was facetiously suggested that 
it would be better to fall just short of con- 
trol. That is exactly what we did. I should 
certainly claim no credit for so happy an 
outcome. As my grandson says: “That is 
the way the ball bounced.” However, this 
was followed by a resounding sweep for the 
Presidency in 1952. 

My credentials to speak as a Republican 
may claim, however, a rather august ap- 
proval and thereby hangs a tale. 

After the debacle of 1948, Republican 
hopes were at an all-time low. The exuber- 
ance engendered by the election of a Repub- 
lican Congress in 1946 had descended to the 
depths of despair in the utterly unexpected 
defeat of Dewey by Truman 1948. ~ 


A statement of Republican principles to 
take the place of the evidently unappealing 
Republican platform of 1948, was an impera- 
tive necessity as we went into the off-year 
election of 1950. 

Senator Taft as Republican leader of the 
Senate and chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee of the Senate asked me to 
act as chairman of a subcommittee to draft 
a Republican statement of principles and 
designated as my associates the late Senator 
Kenneth Wherry, of Nebraska, representing 
the more conservative Midwest wing of the 
party, and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, representing the more liberal 
eastern wing. 
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Senator Taft outlined my duties as de- 
veloping a statement acceptable to these two 
Senators representing the extremes, com- 
menting that if that could be achieved our 
troubles might be over. 

House Members and national committee 
members were called in to assist in the prep- 
aration of the Republican statement of prin- 
ciples issued under date of February 6, 1950. 

Two years later when Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower retired from the Army in June 1952 
and announced his entry into the political 
arena, he declared that the best statement 
he had seen of Republican principles was 
this statement of February 6, 1950, drafted 
by a committee of which I was chairman. 
I shall not submit this here because of its 
length. It contained something over 2,000 
words and was criticized on this score by 
the only lady Member of the Senate, my 
colleague, Senator MarcarEt CHASE SMITH. 

Senator SmitH said the statement should 
make its 10 points in under 100 words. I 
suggested she try her hand. 

The result was, undoubtedly, the most suc- 
cinct, and yet comprehensive, political pro- 
gram ever proposed in this country. 

Furthermore, in the language of Senator 
SMITH; this document in 89 words not only 
stated the Republican position, “but also 
constituted an indictment of the Democratic 
Party on 10 counts for the Democratic Party 
has not only failed miserably on each of 
these points, but also has made it clear that 
it opposes each of these points.” 

I do not conceive I can do better for a 
Maine audience than to give the concept of 
Senator SMITH as to “what the Republican 
Party stands for and what the Democratic 
Party is against”: 

1. Reducing taxes. 

2. Balancing the budget. 

3. Fighting deficit spending and Govern- 
ment waste. 

4. Fighting. communism here instead of 
complacently condoning it. 

5. Making foreign policy truly bipartisan, 
instead of merely rubber-stamped. ° 

6. Fighting and exposing something-for- 
nothing deception, whether it be so-called 
socialized medicine, socialized farming, or 
hidden taxes. 

7. Preventing either management or labor 
from getting too much power at the expense 
of the public. 

8. Maintaining an adequate social-security 
system that does not limit opportunity, nor 
discourage initiative and saving. 

9. Opposing any curtailment of veterans’ 
benefits. 

10. Smashing the filibuster on civil rights. 

And Senator SmrrH adds: “No other polit- 
ical party can make that statement—much 
less the Democratic Party. Only 89 simple 
words to show the basic issues between the 
Republican and the Democratic Parties—to 
tell the difference between thé parties.” 





Water Can Top Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the World-Telegram 
of May 25, 1956: 

Water Can Top Or. 

Oil is so intimately associated with the 

Middle East in western eyes it often is for- 
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gotten that for the people who live there 
water is far more valuable and important. 
They could live and prosper without oil—but 
not without water. 

A dispatch by Scripps-Howard writer R. H. 
Shackford discusses the Jordan River devel- 
opment project which not only would create 
more than a quarter million acres of new 
arable land for both Arabs and Jews, but 
also would offer resettlement opportunities 
for about one-third of the 900,000 Palestinian 
Arab refugees. 

The Arab nations and Israel could con- 
tribute greatly to stabilization of the area 
if they would forget their feud long enough 
to give a final go-ahead. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for. printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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The Bricker Amendment and the 
Monroe Doctrine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
James Monroe Memorial Foundation is 
rendering a patriotic public service in 
maintaining the James Monroe Law Of- 
fice in Fredericksburg, Va., and in col- 
lecting and preserving other property of 
the sixth President of the United States. 
The foundation is also engaged in edu- 
cating the American people with regard 
to the ideals which prompted the enunci- 
ation of the Monroe Doctrine. Perhaps 
the most important objective of the 
foundation is the promotion of friend- 
ship and understanding among the 
American Republics. 

On April 24, 1956, my legislative as- 
sistant, Mr. Charles A. Webb, addressed 
the board of trustees and the board of 
regents of the James Monroe Memorial 
Foundation at their annual meeting in 
Fredericksburg. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Webb’s address, entitled 
“The Bricker Amendment and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BrRicKER AMENDMENT AND THE MONROE 
DocTRINE 

It is a great honor and a real pleasure to 
address the board of trustees and the board 
of regents of the James Monroe Memorial 
Foundation. In his first inaugural address, 
in 1817, President Monroe said: 

“We must support our rights or lose our 
character and with it perhaps our liberties. 
A people who fail to do it can scarcely be 
said to hold a place among independent na- 
tions. National honor is national property 
of the highest value.” 

This foundation is dedicated to giving 
James Monroe’s words a real and lasting ap- 
plication. Your job is not easy. We live in 
an age of excessive industrialization, extreme 
urbanization, and practically instantaneous 
communication. We travel so fast in this jet 
age that many of our sacred traditions are 
left behind, in a cloud of dust. The bull- 
dozer is no respecter of ancient landmarks. 

We live in an age of superficiality, some say 
decadence, marked by frivolous neglect of the 
deep and vital wellsprings of our freedom. 
James Monroe has not escaped the debunking 
of arrogant hfstorians—historians who paint 
the past as bad, the present as good, and the 
future as inevitably better, with paradise on 
earth just around the corner. These his- 
torians speak of Monroeism as the reflection 
of a narrow patriotic and nationalistic spirit 
which is virtually outmoded. 

Ideals should not be ridiculed merely be- 
cause they are old. Wisdom did not spring 
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full blown in the world with the signing of 
the United Nations Charter or at the first 
inaugural of the second Roosevelt. The Na- 
tion that does not cherish its history must 
fear its future. Or, as Edmund Burke, the 
great British statesman, so well said: 

“People will not look forward to posterity 
who never look backward to their ancestors.” 

That is why James Monroe said we must 
recur frequently to fundamental principles; 
why we must go back often to our own be- 
ginnings. 

My assignment today is to relate the phi- 
losophy underlying the Monroe Doctrine with 
that underlying the Bricker amendment. The 
philosophy underlying each is the same, al- 
though essential differences exist. The Brick- 
er amendment deals with treaties and with 
other international agreements. The Monroe 
Doctrine, on the other hand, was not promul- 
gated in the form of an international agree- 
ment but as a unilateral declaration of 
United States foreign policy. 

In some quarters today the word “uni- 
lateral” has become a term of opprobrium. 
At least, in foreign affairs, many people sub- 
scribe to the theory that on all important 
issues we must act in concert with scores of 
foreign powers, never unilaterally. In his 
famous message of December 2, 1823, Presi- 
dent Monroe said, in effect, that the inde- 
pendence of our good neighbors to the south 
is essential to the peace and security of the 
United States, and that their independence 
is not an appropriate subject for negotiation 
with countries outside of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. These words appear in the message: 

“The occasion has been judged proper for 
asserting, as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are in- 
volved, that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European powers.” 

Despite the debunking of internationalist 
historians, the Monroe Doctrine, except for 
the Constitution itself, is still the most vital 
state paper of this country. 

In a full-page advertisement in the New 
York Times on December 2, 1923, the 100th 
anniversary of Monroe’s message, Mary 
Baker Eddy said: 

“I believe strictly in the Monroe Doctrine, 
in our Constitution, and in the laws of 
God.” 

Even today, there are few more unquali- 
fied faiths than the faith of the American 
people in the Monroe Doctrine. 

Adoption of the Bricker amendment would 
be in the nature of a unilateral declaration 
by the people of the United States that 
their constitutional freedoms are not to be 
made the subject of haggling at interna- 
tional conference tables. The key section of 
the Bricker amendment merely provides: 

“A provision of a treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement which conflicts with any 
provision of this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect.” 

At this point, we might consider the dif- 
ference between a treaty and an executive 
agreement. Former Senator Gillette, during 
the debate on the Bricker amendment in 
the 83d Congress, explained the difference. 
He had been informed by the Department 
of State that an tmternational agreement 
which the President submits to the Senate 
is a treaty, while an international agree- 
ment which the President decides not 


to submit to the Senate is an executive 
agreement. This unsatisfactory distinction 
between the two types of international 
agreements was illustrated by Senator Gil- 
lette by this story: 

“At that time I stated to the Senate that 
the reply of the State Department reminded 
me of the time when I was a boy on the 
farm, and asked the hired man how to tell 
the difference between a male and a female 
pigeon. He said, ‘You put corn in front of 
the pigeon. If he picks it up, it is a he; 
if she picks it up, it is a she.’” 

A dangerous loophole in our Constitution 
has developed from the construction placed 
on article VI, paragraph 2, in recent deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court. 
Article VI, paragraph 2, reads as follows: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the Judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

With your intimate knowledge of Ameri- 
can history, I am sure you understand why 
the Founding Fathers could not say that 
treaties, like laws, must be made “in pur- 
suance” of the Constitution in order to be- 
come the supreme law of the land. At the 
time of the Constitutional Convention in 
1787 several treaties were already in force, 
having been concluded under the Articles 
of Confederation. These treaties were obvi- 
ously not made “in pursuance” of the Con- 
stitution. 

Nevertheless, for aimost 130 years Ameri- 
can judges, lawyers and the general public 
assumed a treaty in conflict with the Con- 
stitution would be null and void. It was 
not until 1920 that the loophole in our Con- 
stitution became apparent. 

In 1920, the Supreme Court decided the 
famous case of Missouri v. Holland. In that 
case, the Court assumed, erroneously in my 
judgment, that an act of Congress was un- 
constitutional except by reason of the fact 
that it was enacted to carry out the terms 
of a treaty. The Supreme Court upheld the 
statute, and in the course of the opinion 
Mr. Justice Holmes noted that whereas laws 
to be valid must be made in pursuance of 
the Constitution, it was “open to question” 
whether the phrase “under the authority of 
the United States” means more than simple 
compliance with the formal requirements 
to make a treaty. 

In 1942, the Supreme Court extended the 
doctrine of the Holland case in United 
States v. Pink. In the Pink case, the Su- 
preme Court held that an executive agree- 
ment, not ratified by either House of Con- 
gress, became, like a treaty, the supreme law 
of the land. The effect of the executive 
agreement involved in the Pink case was to 
override the law of the State of New York 
and to deprive a group of creditors of prop- 
erty contrary to the command of the fifth 
amendment. Because of the holdings in 
Missouri v. Holland, United States v. Pink, 
and other recent cases, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, in an address before a regional meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association in 
Louisville, Ky., on April 11, 1952, issued this 
classic warning on the danger of treaty law: 

“Treaty law can override the Constitution. 
Treaties, for example, can take powers away 
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from the Congress and give them to the 
President; they can take powers from the 
States and give them to the Federal Govern- 
ment or to some international body, and 
they can cut across the rights given the 
people by their constitutional Bill of 
Rights.” 

Beginning in 1946, the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies have attempted to ex- 
ploit the loophole in our Constitution. Con- 
sider, for example, the following statement 
made by a former director of the U. N.’s Di- 
vision of Human Rights: 

“What the United Nations is trying toe do 
is revolutionary in character. Human rights 
are largely a matter of relationships between 
the state and individuals, and, therefore, a 
matter which has been traditionally regarded 
as being within the domestic jurisdiction of 
states. What is now being proposed is, in 
effect, the creation of some Kind of super- 
national supervision of this relationship be- 
tween the state and its citizens.” 

The Bricker amendment merely provides 

"that a treaty or other international agree- 
ment which conflicts with any provision of 
the Constitution shall not be of any force or 
effect. The issue raised by the Bricker 
amendment can be stated in this way: 

“What provision of the Constitution do 
opponents of the Bricker amendment want 
to violate by treaty or by Executive agree- 
ment?” 

We know that some opponents of the 
Bricker amendment want to use treaties and 
other international agreements to abridge 
the constitutional rights of the American 
people or to surrender to some form of world 
government essential attributes of American 
sovereignty. For example, Prof. Quincy 
Wright of the University of Chicago urges 
ratification of the U. N. draft statute for an 
imternational criminal court. This proposed 
treaty would make Americans subject to trial 
before an international criminal court sit- 
ting outside the United States, and not rec- 
egnizing the right to trial by jury. That 
treaty is clearly in conflict with provisions of 
the sixth amendment. Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor Wright has observed: 

“Recently the Supreme Court has refused 
to review convictions by the Tokyo and Nu- 
remberg tribunals on the ground that inter- 
national tribunals established by treaties do 
not exercise the judicial power of the United 
States. Consequently, if an international 
eriminal court should be established by 
treaty, its procedure would not be limited 
by provisions of the constitutional Bill of 
Rights.” 

Mr. Clark Ejichelberger, executive director 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations, has urged that the United Nations 
be converted into a world government either 
by a series of treaties or by a “liberal inter- 
pretation of the charter.” The Bricker 
amendment would make null and void any 
treaty or executive agreement authorizing 
United States participation in world govern- 
ment or any treaty or executive agreement 
which cut across the constitutional rights of 
the American people. 

If James Monroe were with us today, I 
am certain that the debate on the Bricker 
amendment would remind him of the debate 
on the Constitution and Bill of Rights. At 
the Virginia Convention called to ratify the 
Constitution, James Monroe was a delegate 
from Spottsylvania County. He voted against 
ratification of the Constitution along with 
George Mason and Patrick Henry. Monroe 
Was concerned because the Constitution did 
not then have the first 10 amendments known 
as the Bill of Rights. In the absence of a 
Bill of Rights, Monroe sided with George 
Mason who said: 

“Treaties can be used to dismember the 
American empire.” 

He also appears to have been disturbed by 
the following statement of Patrick Henry: 

“Sure I am if treaties are made infringing 
our liberties, it will be too late to say that our 
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constitutional rights are violated. Suppose 
you be arraigned as offenders of a treaty? 
Will you plead a right to trial by jury?” 

I doubt if James Monroe would be per- 
suaded by arguments to the effect that “we 
must not tie the President's hands.” Every 
action in the splendid career of the sixth 
President tends to prove that he agreed with 
the political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson 
expressed in the following statement: 

“In questions of power let no more be 
said of confidence in man but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Con- 
stitution.” 

James Monroe, if he were with us today, 
would also be concerned about the vitality 
of his famous doctrine. One of the main 
reasons why the Senate rejected the Covenant 
of the League of Nations was because of the 
fear that the covenant would undermine the 
doctrine. In the debate on the League of 
Nations, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge pointed 
out that if we try to have a Monroe Doctrine 
everywhere we may be quite sure that it will 
not exist anywhere. 

It is still uncertain to what extent, if any, 
the United Nations Charter has made the 
Monroe Doctrine a dead letter. The pos- 
sible conflict between charter and doctrine 
was disclosed by the Guatemalan revolution 
in 1954 which was considered by the U. N. 
Security Council. Secretary Dulles had de- 
scribed Communist infiltration in Guatemala 
as “a direct challenge to the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” Our U. N. ambassador, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., was unsuccessful in preventing a 
Security Council meeting on the ground that 
the dispute in Guatemala was the responsi- 
bility of the Organization of American States. 
At the meeting of the U. N. Security Council, 
Russia vetoed a resolution referring the 
Guatemalan question to OAS. 

The Security Council passed a resolution 
ealling for “the immediate termination of 
any action [in Guatemala] likely to cause 
bloodshed,” and requesting “all members of 
the United Nations to abstain * * * from 
rendering assistance to such action.” For- 
tunately for the United States, Colonel 
Armas, leader of the Guatemalan patriots, 
ignored the U. N. resolution and drove the 
Communist regime from office with machine- 
gun bullets. 

Few Americans will deny that the world 
is becoming increasingly interdependent. 
Nevertheless, some subjects are so vital to 
the safety and the well being of the American 
people that they should be forever removed 
from the field of international negotiation. 
We do need a strong treaty power to deal with 
the life and death issues of American foreign 
policy, but international cooperation abroad 
should not be permitted to undermine lib- 
erty at home. We do need a strong network 
of mutual defense arrangements to stem the 
tide of Communist aggression, but it would 
be tragic to undermine the Monroe Doctrine 
by permitting European and Asiatic powers to 
intervene in matters which are the peculiar 
concern of countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 





Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 


Wisconsin, at De Pere, Wis., Memorial 
Day Patriotic Observance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a Memorial Day address I delivered on 
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May 30, at the De Pere, Wis., patriotic 
observance. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FULFILLING THE MEANING OF MEMORIAL Day, 

1956: More B—52’s, B—47’s, GUIDED MISSILES 

ESSENTIAL Now FOR OuR DEFENSE 


(Excerpts of address delivered by Hon. Atrx- 
ANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, at De Pere, 
Wis., patriotic observance, May 30, 1956) 


Today, we decorate the graves of America's 
heroes of its past conflicts. 

We lay flowers—im fact and in spirit— 
on the final resting places of those who made 
the supreme sacrifice that this Republic 
might endure. 

We witness the proud marching forma- 
tions of America’s uniformed servicemen— 
the minutemen of defense of the atomic age. 


HONORING HEROES WITH DEEDS 


But I know thai all who are in this audi- 
ence would agree with me today on this: If 
we are truly to decorate the final resting 
places of our honored dead, if we are truly 
to cooperate with our Armed Forces, we 
must do so with constructive deeds, and 
not mere words, however sincere as truly 
those words are. 

The challenge is, therefore, for everyone 
who is grateful to the heroes of Memorial 
Day—to rise to his or her own responsibility 
to help defend our beloved land. 


FOUR-POINT PROGRAM OF DEFENSE 


I should like to suggest a 4-point program 
by which we may prove worthy of the tra- 
dition which they left us. 

1. Our first step is to protect this Re- 
public from the menace from within. 

That means promoting real brotherhood in 
America. It means strengthening the legis- 
lation by which we cope with the subver- 
sive, troublemaking forces in our midst. 

Thus, a number of important anti-Com- 
munist bills are now pending before the 
Congress, including legislation to tighten 
penalties against seditious conspiracy (which 
I personally have cosponsored). This legis- 
lation must be enacted before Congress ad- 
journs. 

2. As a second step, we must fulfill our deep 
obligations to the Nation’s 22 million ex- 
servicemen, and their families. Calvin Cool- 
idge once stated, “A nation which forgets its 
defenders will itself be forgotten.” 

We must make sure that the compensa- 
tion and pensions which our veterans have 
earned by their deeds of valor remain intact 
and are improved. We must make sure that 
pensions are brought up to date, are mod- 
ernized wherever inflation may have so de- 
preciated their purchasing power, as to make 
them currently inadequate. 

3. Our third step is to make sure that we 
are today thoroughly informed of the Soviet 
military danger to our country, and (4) that 
we are thoroughly prepared against it. 

In past times, as you and I know, we do 
not need to concern ourselves with what was 
occurring beyond the broad Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans—on foreign shores. 

We Americans are, after all, not meddlers. 
We do not and did not believe in interfer- 
ing in other people’s problems. 


OUR NEARNESS TO THE ENEMY 


But in 1941, a ruthless enemy streaked 
thousands of miles across the Pacific, and, 
on a quiet Sabbath morning, blasted the 
American flag at Pearl Harbor. And so, with 
World War II, the age of America’s isolation 
drew to a close. 

Today, every single newspaper, every radio 
broadcast and telecast confirms our nearness 
to the world—our nearness to a still more 
ruthless foe, the atheistic force of aggressive 
communism. 


Already, 900 million people are in its iron 
grip, and it reaches hungrily for the one- 
third of the world which is still free and 
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which is committed against it. It reaches 
as well for the so-called neutral one-third 
of the world. 

COMMUNISM’s LETHAL CLAWS 

Its reach has deadly claws—super-modern 
intercontinental bombers, 400 submarines, 
fast developing missiles, the largest ground 
forces in the world. 

Under these circumstances, it would be 
tragic folly if we lagged in our own defense. 
We must and will therefore step up our pro- 
duction of B—52’s, of B-47’s, of guided and 
ballistic missiles and every other weapon of 
offense and defense, including protection 
devices for our own cities. 


OUR DEFENSE PACE MUST BE SPEEDED UP 


We are definitely not doing enough right 
now. Despite the best of intentions and the 
best of military leadership, we are not ad- 
vancing our defenses and our research at 
the necessary pace. 

Remember, at this very minute, we here 
in De Pere are but a half dozen hours away 
from jet bases in Soviet Siberia. Moreover, 
the Communists are on their way to develop- 
ing an intercontinental guided missile which 
will bring us within 30 minutes time of the 
Red rocket launching sites. 

Under these circumstances, we dare not be 
uninformed, and we dare not be unpre- 
pared—or second best. 


PRESERVE OUTER RAMPARTS 


Throughout the world, we have erected 
outer ramparts of defense. Why? 

So as to protect the weak and helpless. 
Moreover, our aim is simultaneously to keep 
the potential battlefield as far from our own 
shores as possible. 

I am sure that everyone in this audience 
will agree, that if war should come, we would 
prefer not to have to fight it on our own 
continent, if possible. We would prefer to 
fight it at far distances from our own land. 

And so we have erected these outer ram- 
parts of our defense—far-flung ramparts on 
Formosa, on Okinawa, Iceland, Greenland, 
North Africa and elsewhere in the world. 
These ramparts are today threatened—not 
only from without but from within. In many 
places, Communist agitators are at work try- 
ing to stir up hatred so as to kick us out 
of our outer defenses. The Reds are trying 
to force us back to our own land, so as to 
reduce our overseas air bases and so as to 
make us more vulnerable to direct attack. 

But, in cooperation with our friends, we 
must protect our outer ramparts. Our bases 
must remain intact. 

Consider this analogy: There is no one in 
this audience today who has not seen fire 
engines rushing across town in order to put 
out a blaze before it reaches our own home, 

So, today, we and our allies have set up 
an international fire department to try to 
put out blazes before they get to our shores. 
We have made military pacts with 45 nations 
to protect them and to protect ourselves 
from the Communist arsonists. Only a fool 
would sit back in his own home and ignore 
a fire, simply because it seems small and 
because it is still on the other side of the 
town. Once a fire breaks out, however 
small—once it goes unchecked—then every 
house everywhere is endangered. 


COMMUNISM HAS NOT CHANGED 


Today, communism—despite Joseph Sta- 
lin’s death and the so-called Soviet new 
look—is still a form of deadly arson. Com- 
munist arsonists firebugs are lighting flames 
in north Africa, in south Asia, and elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, they are spreading the false 
line that Soviet communism has actually 
changed for the better. They have de- 
nounced the memory of Joseph Stalin, but 
they have not denounced Stalinism, 

They have not denounced the slaughter of 
Polish soldiers in the Katyn Forest or the 
mass murder of millions of Russian peasants 
in the mania for collectivization. 
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Moreover, they have not freed Poland or 
East Germany or the Balkans or the Baltics. 

Why then should we accept their sirupy 
words at face value. Why should we be so 
naive as to swallow their lies? 

We dare not be; we must not be; we will 
not be naive. 

CONCLUSION 


And so, under these circumstances, we 
must be both well-informed and well-pre- 
pared against the Communist menace. 

By fulfilling a comprehensive program of 
defense, we will, in truth and in action, 
honor America’s war dead. 

If our heroes of the Civil War, of the 
Spanish-American War, of World Wars I and 
II, and the Korean conflict, could arise, they 
might say this: “We are grateful for your 
remembering us, but do not honor us with 
lip service; do not simply praise us with 
words. Praise us by your deeds. Preserve 
the Republic for which we died. Give to it 
your all, as we did. Make any sacrifice, 
financial or other, so that Old Glory will 
keep flying. Support the National Guard; 
support the Reserve; support the Armed 
Forces of our country—keep the Stars and 
Stripes proudly aloft forever.” 

This then, is the message of the heroes of 
Memorial Day in the year 1956, the 11th year 
of the Atomic Age. 





Our Pledge to Our Dead—Memorial Day 
Address by James M. Landis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Memorial 
Day speech by the Honorable James M. 
Landis, former dean of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, at the Memorial 
Day exercises in the town of Harrison, 
N.Y. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows: 
Our PLEDGE TO Our DEapD 


Our observance of Memorial Day is now a 
tradition of American life. It is right that 
this should be so. For today we honor the 
dead—men who died that you and I might 
live. 

These men are legion—men of all races, all 
creeds, and all faiths. Their history, their 
deeds, roll down through the ages. They 
were there at White Plains, at Valley Forge, 
at Yorktown, at New Orleans. Under the 
newly born flag of a newly born nation they 
sailed on the Bon Homme = Richard, the 
Chesapeake, the Constitution. Years later 
they carried that flag with its ever-growing 
stars into battle at Antietam, at Gettysburg, 
through the bloody slaughter of the wilder- 
ness, to the final victory at Appomattox. 
Years later again the thunder of their guns 
was heard in the Argonne and at Chateau 
Thierry. And only a short decade ago, on 
land, on sea, and in the air, thsese men, 
scattered over the five continents of this 
globe, fought once again that we might live. 

What names those are. Kasserine Pass, 
Anzio, Omaha Beach, the Bulge, Guadal- 
canal, Peleliu, Okinawa, Inchon. There is 
music in them—the music of battle, fierce, 
raucous, thundering, dying to a dirge as the 
smoke slowly clears. There are undertones 
of stillness in that music that tell of the 
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isolation of the night fighter, of pilots, and 
bombardiers winging toward their distant 
targets, and of men under the sea searching 
for the enemy above them. There is pain 
and homesickness in that music; and the 
sudden, quick, sharp stab of death. 

Yes; they have died. We live. The Star- 
Spangled Banner still waves. It is grief, of 
course, that we feel, but also pride—pride 
both in their achievements and in the coun- 
try they have left us as their heritage. 

One wonders always why they fought so 
well—men who a few months before knew 
nothing of military discipline, even nothing 
of the handling of modern military weapons. 
Unlike the enemy, they had not been con- 
ditioned through the years by the tempta- 
tion of new worlds to conquer. They were 
not trained to a gospel of hate, to a belief in 
the divine superiority of their race. In- 
stead they fought to preserve for themselves 
and for us a dignity, to which our history 
bears yearly more eloquent testimony—the 
dignity of man. 

Because of them we have a heritage that 
is our dream, our promise of American life. 
True, America is dogwood and the greenery 
of spring: it is rolling prairies and the corn- 
fields of the West; it is cotton and desert 
and deep forests and wide ranges; it is cop- 
per and steel and cities humming with trade 
and industry. But the men we honor today 
did not fight for a town, a region or a State. 
Whether they came from San Diego or from 
Maine, they fought equally as valiantly, 
equally as bravely, for the cause that is 
America. 

We must therefore, today again examine 
that cause and rededicate ourselves to its 
preservation. What is this America? Poets 
have sought to describe it—Walt Whitman, 
Vachel Lincsay, Robert Frost, Carl Sand- 
burg. Orators and statesmen have put it 
in their own terms—Webster in his reply to 
Hayne, Lincoln in his Gettysburg address, 
Wilson in his State papers, Roosevelt in his 
1933 inaugural and his enunciation of the 
four freedoms. 

Failing both poetry and oratory, I propose 
to put to you that cause in very simple 
terms—terms to which both you and I have 
again and again sworn our faith. They are 
the simple oath of the soldier, of the new 
citizen, of the civilian who in times of peace 
or war chooses to serve his government. 
These are the terms: 

“I swear to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. So help me God.” 

No political document in the history of 
mankind deserves so unreservedly the al- 
legiance of a free people. Welding together 
in 1789, the dividing forces of our Thirteen 
Original States, it made of us a nation. But 
in building the national power, through its 
system of checks and balances, the Consti- 
tution restrained the power if created so that 
we need never fear the menace of dictator- 
ship. 

More than this, it made of freedom an in- 
alienable right, buttressed and guarded not 
only by the moral sense of mankind, but by 
the force of law. John Adams spoke truly 
when he said of the American way that its 
end is a government of laws and not of men, 

Where would we be today without these 
freedoms? Suppose a majority gathered to- 
gether in a State legislature or a village 
council could wipe out, directly or indi- 
rectly, our freedom of expression, would this 
be America? Or should a village council 
make burdensome and impracticable our 
freedom of religious worship, would this be 
America? Or should the Congress or the 
State deny to men accused the right of a 
fair trial, would this be America? Or if 
law at any level should draw distinctions 
between black and white, foreign born or 
natural born, Jew or Christian, Protestant 
or Catholic, would this be America? 

The beaches at Leyte, the hedges at St. 
Lo, the foxholes of Korea, knew no such 
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distinctions. The Constitution knows none. 

These are the freedoms that are America. 
This is the heritage of the men who died 
that these freedoms might live. That heri- 
tage is ours—ours in this little town, either 
to betray or to preserve. 

Each one of us is surrounded by personal 
and petty considerations, particularly in 
these days of plenitude. But if we would 
rise above a pettiness of spirit, a fear of fear; 
if we would forget personal considerations 
in behalf of an ideal and a faith; we will 
then make real the promises of American life. 

This is the challenge of our honored 
dead—to hold fast to that for which they 
died. And so, once again, in their absence 
but in the light of their eternal presence: 

“We, of the town of Harrison—legatees 
of our immortal dead—swear to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, both foreign and domestic. So 
help us, Almighty God.” 


Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, 
Presents 20-Point Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by me over radio 
station WGN, Chicago, June 3, 1956, in 

- connection with my 20-point legislative 
program. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF WISCONSIN, PRE- 
SENTS 20-PornT LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM— 
Urces BACKING OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
Wirn REAL Deeps, Not PHony Lip SERVICE 
Senator Wier. Your United States Con- 

gress has but 2 months or so before it recesses 

its current session. During these next 60 

days we must, therefore, act on a great many 

important issues. These issues affect the 

48 individual States, affect the Midwest and 

other areas, and, most important of all, 

contribute to the well-being of our entire 
country. 

I believe that each Senator and Repre- 
sentative should offer his own ideas of a 
constructive program for the Congress to 
enact during these remaining 2 months. 
And each of us legislators should not only 
have such a program, but we should and 
must fight for that program. 

And so I would like to use the next few 
minutes to describe what I regard as an es- 
sential 20-point program. 

I am going to urge my colleagues in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives 
to enact what I regard as this vital program 
before Congress’ adjournment. 

Now, friends, I am going to answer some 
questions about this 20-point program. And 
I want to invite you, my listeners, to write 
in and give me your personal reactions to it. 

Tell me what you frankly think—about 
peace, about our efforts against communism, 
about tax reduction, etc. It will be a pleas- 
ure to hear from you. 

DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PLANKS ESSENTIAL 


Question. Senator Witry, broadly speak- 
ing, what are the major parts of the pro- 
gram? 
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Answer. They are very simple—two in 
number. First, the program consists of en- 
lightened action on our own domestic front— 
for a prosperous, sound, healthy America. 
And, second, there must be action on the 
world front on behalf of the great goal of 
peace—avoidance of atomic war. 


AN EISENHOWER PROGRAM FOR AN EISENHOWER- 
MINDED AMERICA 


Question. How would you characterize this 
program in general? 

Answer. Basically, 
Eisenhower program. 

It is not a partisan program. It is de- 
signed to carry out the type of clear, Ameri- 
can, middle-of-the-road thinking, as well as 
the specific suggestions, of the great Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I personally have pledged the President 
my continued loyal support. Of course, I 
don’t believe in mere lip service—in emptily 
praising our President in words and not back- 
ing up with deeds. I believe in carrying out 
my pledges. And I think my record proves it. 

But some people do believe in mere lip 
service for the President. They believe in 
giving only token support. They pretend 
to be Eisenhower supporters in their words, 
but they try to sabotage him with their 
actions. In particular, they try to sabotage 
his great efforts for world peace. 

We've got to combat such sabotage. 

We've got to rally behind Ike in the fight 
to avoid war. We Americans hate war. 

Question. That, then, is the first point on 
your program—the sincere promotion of 
President Eisenhower’s efforts for world 
peace. 

WHAT MODERN WAR COULD MEAN 


Answer. Absolutely. We must avoid war, 
avoid it with honor, with strength, not with 
dishonor or appeasement. 

That, then, brings us to the second point 
of my program—invincible military strength. 

Question. How would you define this 
strength, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. I am _ referring to invincible 
strength in the air, with our long-range and 
medium bombers; invincible strength on the 
sea, with atomic submarines and surface 
craft; invincible strength on the ground. 
As regards our land forces, I don’t want to 
see obsolete mass armies, armed with “pea 
shooter weapons.” I want our men equipped 
with the strongest, most modern weapons in 
the world, so that they can be effective 
against the Communist menace, if ever it 
should strike again. 

Question. Peace and invincible military 
strength against the Communist menace— 
points 1 and 2. Now, what is the third 
point on your program, Senator WILEY? 


DON’T BE BLIND TO ANY PHASE OF RED THREAT 


Answer. I have referred to the Communist 
menace abroad. That brings us to the Com- 
munist menace at home, because it is. part 
and parcel of the worldwide threat. I say, 
enact every needed bit of anti-Communist 
legislation. Complete action on the Wiley 
bill for more effective registration of Commu- 
nist foreign agents. 

Use every law which we already have on 
our statute books, including the Smith Act, 
for an unending crack-down on the 22,000 
Reds in our country and on fellow travelers. 

Question. Peace, combatting communism 
abroad, combatting communism at home. 
What are the other elements of your pro- 
gram, Senator? 


SPEED UP SEAWAY CHANNEL WORK 


Answer. In the few remaining moments, 
I am going to just run down a few of them, 
briefly. 

The next point—the fourth—is to com- 
plete as speedily as possible the 2,300-mile 
St. Lawrence seaway, and to complete action 
on the Great Lakes connecting channels— 
the chanels to the upper lakes. 


this program is an 
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Question. That ts certainly an immensily 
important point. Now, how about other 
issues, Senator, on the home front? How 
about the farm problem? 

Answer. Yes, indeed. Point 5 on my pro- 
gram is to halt the serious decline in farm 
income, the drop in agricultural purchas- 
ing power. This is June Dairy Month. Dairy- 
ing provides the greatest single source of 
cash income of American agriculture as a 
whole. 

The city man cannot prosper unless the 
farmer prospers. And £0, I am taking action 
in this June Dairy Month and in every 
month to help the farmers of America’s 
Dairyland—my own State—and to help the 
farmers throughout America. 

I am glad that at least we are beginning 
to get some action under the new soil-bank 
law. It is unfortunate, however, that pro- 
vision was not made to provide for pre- 
payments to farmers this year who co- 
operate with the soil-bank program. But 
this is only part of our program. 

What we must do is, of course, to increase 
our citizen’s consumption of farm products. 
That means—eat and drink more wholesome, 
nutritious dairy products—milk, butter, 
cheese, ice creanr, nonfat dry milk solids. 


VETERANS, OLD FOLKS, SMALL BUSINESS 


Question. Now, turning to other groups in 
our population, Senator, how about the vet- 
erans, how about the old folks, how about 
the small-business man? 

Answer. Yes; how about them? 

Congress must assure a square break for 
them. Taking the old folks first, Congress 
must and will liberalize the inadequate so- 
cial-security system. Inflation has seri- 
ously depreciated the purchasing power of 
old folks’ pensions. Not enough people are 
covered under these pensions. Elderly 
women are not provided a fair break. And 
so we must strengthen the pension system. 

Now, as regards our veterans, the 22 mil- 
lion Americans who have saved this country 
on the field of battle with their heroism, 
Congress must reject—I stress—reject the 
unwise recommendations made by the Com- 
mission which would slash veterans’ bene- 
fits. 

Instead, Congress must take action as I 
have repeatedly recommended, to strengthen 
the program, particularly for combat-dis- 
abled veterans. 

I have mentioned old folks and veterans. 
Now, I want to turn to another group which 
has also been having a hard time. That is, 
of course, the small-business man. I am a 
cosponsor of legislation to ease taxes on 
them. Right now, they are hit by a ter- 
rific 52 percent tax which prevents them 
from expanding and competing with bigger 
business. 

If we are truly to prevent the dangerous 
growth of monopoly in our country, if we 
are to keep small business alive—small 
business which is the real backbone of our 
free enterprise economy—then we should 
enact this amendment to ease the taxload on 
on small business. 

Question. Those are three additional 
points. How about taxes, generally, Senator? 

Answer. Well, as a ninth point of my pro- 
grany, if we have sufficient surplus in the 
Treasury, I see every reason for us to provide 
a@ tax break of our people this year. 

We should ease taxes particularly on the 
low-income brackets to the greatest extent 
possible. We should enact various liberal- 
izing deductions. 

Question. Thus far in your program, Sen- 
ator WILEY, you have mentioned 9 points 
of your overall 20-point program. You have 
discussed the battle for world peace, the 
battle to support President Eisenhower, 
Tather than simply giving him lip service. 

You mentioned your fight against com- 
munism abroad, because of the desire of 
the Reds to conquer the two-thirds of the 
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world which is still not Communist ruled. 
You have turned to communism on the home 
front urging action on the Wizey and other 
antisubversive bills. You have mentioned 
the St. Lawrence seaway which is appro- 
priately titled the Wiley seaway law. You 
have referred to the battle for fair dealing 
for old folks, for veterans, for the small-busi- 
ness man, and for 50 million American tax- 
payers. 

Now, would you mention some of the other 
points in the program? 

Answer. Yes. Here they are: 

10. Floods: Complete action on legislation 
to provide insurance against flood disaster 
which have taken a terriffic toll on our 
country. 

11. Roads: Complete action on the Federal 
highway bill to modernize our horse and 
buggy interstate road system which is 
choked with 60 million cars and trucks. 

12. Schools: Ease the terriffic crowding of 
the Nation’s classrooms by expanding school 
construction. 

13. Health: Expand health research. 
Strengthen our hospitals and medical 
schools, so as to improve the health of our 
people. 

14. Conservation: Strengthen our program 
to preserve the United States outdoor her- 
itage—its wildlife refuges, its national parks 
and forests. Protect these beautiful na- 
tional assets from being despoiled. 

Question. What are the remaining points 
on your program? 

Answer. Here they are. 

15. Fair dealing: Pass civil rights legisla- 
tion, legislation to assure a fair break for all 
Americans, regardless of race, creed, or color. 
But to do so with reason, with judgment, and 
with maximum voluntary—I emphasize—vol- 
untary cooperation by:men of good will. 

16. And now, the mighty atom. Spur do- 
mestic development of atomic energy. That 
means providing insurance, so as to help 
cover the risks which are inevitably involved 
in dealing with this powerful nuclear force. 

17. Here is point 17. Combat the under- 
world. Fight the hoodlums, the racketeers, 
the thugs who, for example threw acid in 
the face of columnist Victor Riesel. Pass the 
Daniel-Wiley bill against the terrible nar- 
cotics evil, the dope problem in our country. 

18. Housing: Liberalize Federal credit so 
as to expand United States housing construc- 
tion. This year, 1.2 million homes will be 
built, but with proper sound credit, that 
figure might well be increased. 

19. My next to the last point is for clean 
elections legislation. The present bill before 
the Senate must be amended to include clean 
primaries, honest primaries, with all cam- 
paign contributions fully reported. In that 
way, the people will be aware of any dishonest 
lobby dealings. 

20. And finally, my last point relates to 
governmental streamlining, Federal efficiency. 
I mean economizing whenever possible, by 
genuine reorganization and improved busi- 
nesslike management, 

CONCLUSION 

Question. Senator, you have mentioned 
your 20-point progam for Wisconsin, for the 
Midwest, for all America. I know that your 
listeners have enjoyed your remarks. And 
I know, too, that they will take you up on 
your invitation by giving their reactions to 
your program. 

I know that you mean this program and 
that you intend to carry it out. That it is 
not simply a paper program, but one which 
you will fulfill with all possible effort. 

Answer. That is indeed my purpose in 
presenting it tonight. This is an action’pro- 
gram, a battle program. I will be helped 
on it by hearing from my listeners. 

I want to thank station WGN for its kind 
courtesy in carrying this broadcast. And I 
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want to thank each of you for listening to ft, 

and I hope, for giving me your reactions. 
This is Wisconsin’s senior Senator, ALEX 

Wier, signing off from Washington. 





Memorial Day Address by Harvey V. Hig- 
ley, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a Memorial Day address delivered by 
Mr. Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Center, Dayton, Ohio, May 
30, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MemMorirAL Day SPeecH, May 30, 1956, VA 
CENTER, DAYTON, OHTO, By Harvey V. 
HIGLEY, ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AF- 
FAIRS 
We are gathered here today, on this day of 

solemn commemoration, to honor our war 

dead. 

Deep emotion surges through our hearts as 
we look out over the graves of these gallant 
heroes. Yes; deep emotion, as we recall the 
many decades of noble service of this domi- 
ciliary in Dayton and recognize that it has 
been a silent witness to those who have 
fallen in the most devastating wars that have 
shaken our world, 

For on this Memorial Day, we remember 
that we, the living, owe those whom we 
honor a debt of gratitude that is eternal. 

Memorial Day brings to me a feeling of 
great inadequacy. 

How can I—how can any of us—express in 
words so much as an iota of the love, the 
honor, the tribute that overwhelms us? 

Each passing Memorial Day finds us even 
more deeply beholden to those honored 
dead. For, in commemorating their su- 
preme sacrifice, we, the living, gain renewed 
determination from those timeless words of 
Abraham Lincoln, that “These dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

The freedom and liberty each of us en- 
joys today is a heritage preserved for us at 
the expense of life itself—the lives of-those 
who lie silently here, unto eternity. 

We must never allow the passage of time 
to obscure the fundamental fact that our 
Nation exists today free, proud, unafraid 
because of their willingness to fight, their 
willingness to die for the American ideals 
we hold so dear. 

Since the founding of our country nearly 
200 years ago, we have endured 9 wars to 
preserve our Nation and our way of life. 

And how great a bond between past and 
present is this domiciliary in Dayton. Still 
standing today is the uncut stone that marks 
the grave of indomitable Mrs. E. L. Miller, 
the Little Mother of Soldiers, who, nearly 
90 years ago, set out for Dayton in horse 
and wagon from Columbus, bringing with 
her the first 7 disabled veterans to receive 
care on these grounds. 
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In the domiciliary today are the gallant 
men who served so effectively in the Spanish- 
American War, more than half a century ago, 
as well as those who saw service in later con- 
flicts in which Americans were engaged. 

Yes, this domicilary ties past and present, 

and serves to heighten the meaning of the 
more than 80 million Americans who, over 
the years, have answered the call to arms. 
Nearly 1 million of them never returned 
from battle. Other millions did return 
alive, but maimed and disabled for life, 
bearing lasting mementos of their service in 
war. 
We owe our greatest and most profound 
debt of gratitude, of course, to those who 
laid down their lives * * * and to those 
who suffered disabilities in service, and still 
bear the marks. 

But we must not, and cannot, dismiss as 
of no consequence the service in behalf of 
the preservation of our Nation, made by the 
millions of young men fortunate enough to 
return home alive and unscathed * * * 
men who can always be depended upon as 
a bulwark of defense, in times of national 
stress. ° 

For these lucky ones, we must remember 
that they * * * like their less fortunate 
brothers-in-arms * * * engaged in a know- 
ing gamble with the hazards of conflict. 
No man could tell, during those first bus- 
tling days of military service, who would 
live and who would die * * * who would 
return as whole men and who would return 
bearing the marks of battle. 

The wheel of fate turns * * * and before 
it all men are equal. 

So we gather here, on this Memorial Day 
in 1956, to remember the dead and to pay 
tribute to the contributions of the liv- 
ing * * * on this Memorial Day 91 years 
after the end of the Civil War, 58 years after 
the end of the Spanish-American War, 38 
years after the end of World War I, 11 years 
after the end of World War II, 3 years after 
the end of the conflict.in Korea. 

I am more than a little saddened as I look 
out over these graves and think: How short 
is the mémory of man. 

I can recall as if it were yesterday, and I 
am sure most of you can too, the tremen- 
dous surge of gratitude toward our veterans 
that swept over this Nation immediately 
after World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict. Americans were stirred 
with deep emotions of praise, of thanksgiv- 
ing, of a sense of eternal débt to the veteran. 

I wonder: Is that spirit as strong today 
as it was then? 

Certainly we cannot, and we do not, expect 
heightened emotions to burn brightly for- 
ever. We cannot, and we do not, expect a 
feeling of gratitude to remain at an abnor- 
mally high pitch through the years. We do 
not expect it, and veterans would not want 
it. 

But do you get a feeling that perhaps the 
pendulum has swung too far in the other 
direction? 

Today I hear statements, and you probably 
have heard them as well, to the effect that 
bearing arms to defend your country in time 
of war is merely one more duty of citizen- 
ship; that it ranks no higher than paying 
your taxes, exercising your franchise by 
voting, and stopping your car at red lights. 

Of course, we must never forget that every 
citizen in our land has the right to speak his 
mind on these things. But I wonder if they 
have reasoned matters out, in the light of 
fact? 

Can any right-thinking man look at these 
graves, row upon row, and sincerely believe 
that the men who lie here have made nothing 
more than a usual contribution of citizen- 
ship? Can any man equate death with rou- 
tine obligation? 

Many of these men entered service, and 
took the same risks, as all the rest. Yet fate 
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decreed that theirs would be the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Can any right-thinking man visit a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital—any hospi- 
tal—and see the sick and the wounded and 
the maimed and sincerely believe that their 
sacrifice is a routine contribution of citizen- 
ship? Can any man tell them that the pain 
and hardship they undergo is expected of 
them? 

Yet these men too took the same risks as 
all the rest, when they entered into service 
for their country. And Fate’s decree for them 
was the mark of battle, to be borne forever. 

How can any right-thinking man consider 
the sacrifice of any veteran as routine? Is 
it a routine dety of citizenship, involving no 
more hardship than paying taxes, to leave 
your family, your loved ones, your home, your 
job, with the frightening knowledge that you 
may never come home again? Is it routine 
to lose valuable years out of your life—years 
that can never be recalled? 

No, imy friends; it is not routine. 

Military service to country in time of peril 
is something more than a normal duty of 
citizenship. 

Veterans have done all that their fellow 
citizens have done, plus something mofe. 
They served in the Armed Forces in time of 
desperate peril for this Nation. It is imma- 
terial to say that others might, could, or 
would have served, had things been other- 
wise. 

The fact remains that veterans did serve— 
that, by virtue of their service, they are de- 
serving of extra considerations as veterans. 

Let us never forget it. Even though war 
fades further and further into the distance 
of history, even though the first flush of joy 
of peace becomes but a vague memory, let us 
never forget it. 

Let us always keep faith with our vet- 
erans—the living and the dead. 

Let us keep faith in another way, by doing 
all within our power to maintain peace upon 
this troubled earth. For the sacrifices, the 
tragedies, the loss of life, the loss of limb 
would lose all meaning, were our Nation 
plunged into another war. 

Peace—peace with honor—does not come 
by wishing for it. It must be forged by intel- 
ligence, by realism, by sacrifice, by the will 
to see it achieved. 

Peace is part of human progress, and like 
progress it must be pursued. Like progress, 
it requires everlasting work. 

Peace requires strong, dynamic leadership, 
the maintenance of adequate armed strength. 
Peace cannot be won when a nation’s self- 
interest is permitted to smother its world 
role. It can be lost by surrender to doubt. 
It can be sold out by suspicion. 

Unless we are willing to work with all our 
hearts and with all our minds, we shall not 
find peace. Unless we are willing to pay the 
costs of peace, it will continue to escape 
our reach. 

By this time we should have learned that 
no one is richer by war. All are the poorer, 
especially the victors. 

If war is costly, so also is peace. Until 
nations know that peace demands its price, 
they shall risk future conflicts. 

These dead have already shown us the cost 
of war. By their death they have made it 
possible for us to strive for peace that may 
banish war. 

To give anything other than our full share 
in the achievement of this peace is to break 
the faith we hold with them. 

Let us make a solemn pledge within our 
hearts—each one of us—that we will not 
break the faith. 

Let us pledge that each of us, in his own 
way, will work for peace in the world, just as 
we will work at home to prevent the sacrifices 
of our war dead from being tarnished by the 
slurs of the thoughtless. 

Let us remember our dead forever, and 
what their sacrifice has meant to us, the 


living, 
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For their sake and for ours let us this day, 
under God, dedicate ourselves anew to build- 
ing a world in which men may live in free- 
dom without fear. 





Soonerland, U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
next year the State of Oklahoma will 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of its 
admission to the Union as the 46th State 
to have its white star added to Old Glory. 
The year 1957 will mark a historic mile- 
stone on the path of history along 
which our pioneering State is marching 
with giant and never-faltering strides. 

An outstanding editorial in connec- 
tion with this coming semicentennial 
celebration has been written by Mr. 
Howard Bonham, editor and publisher 
of the East Oklahoma Tribune at Sal- 
lisaw, Okla. This editorial, which I 
should like to insert into the Recorp as a 
part of these remarks, has caught and 
drawn with remarkable clarity both the 
inherent greatness of our State and the 
vision and spirit of its people. 

I take pride in this fine editorial, just 
as I take great pride in Oklahoma and 
its progressive people. In paraphrasing 
Shakespeare’s words as they appear on 
the National Archives Building, ‘““What 
is past is prologue,” Mr. Bonham aptly 
quotes a phrase which indeed applies 
to Oklahoma: “For its colorful history 
is but the threshold of its bright and 
promising future.” 

The editorial follows: 

SOONERLAND, U.S. A. 

As Oklahoma '’approaches its 1957 semi- 
centennial celebration, those of us who are 
its citizens would do well to take inventory 
of our State’s extraordinary wares. 

Blessed with a vast store of natural re- 
sources, Oklahoma has moved forward at an 
almost unbelievable pace during the last 50 
years. Here, indeed, is a commonwealth 
which knows no peer in all the land for 
progress. It has grown from teepees to tow- 
ers in less than a man’s average lifespan. 
In a little longer period of time, Oklahoma 
has emerged from the tragic end of the Trail 
of Tears among its Cherokees to national 
renown. 

In recent years, Oklahoma’s leadership in 
business and finance, in education and cul- 
ture, and in water resources and recreation, 
has left many other States, twice its age, 
far behind. And now, its stepped-up road- 
building program as well as its ever-increas- 
ing appeal to industry, bids fair to give it 
a national ranking undreamed of by its early 
pioneers. From the presses of its smallest 
weekly newspapers to the halls of Congress, 
Oklahoma’s many virtues are being extolled. 
At long last, it is receiving growing recogni- 
tion which it so richly deserves. 

Soonerland means many things to many 
people. A sizable number of unenlightened 
strangers are still apt to associate this State 
only with Indians on the warpath, oil wells, 
and incomparable gridiron squads. To be 
sure, it has the latter two assets, and also its 
Indians. But, far from overdrawn Hollywood 
versions of them, Oklahoma's tribesmen are 
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a proud and peaceful lot, who form an in- 
tegral part of this State’s citizenship. 

Today, Oklahoma is forging ahead in a 
dozen different fields with the gait and spirit 
of a thoroughbred. In its long-range plan- 
ning, occasional obstacles, such as a drought 
or an unexpected freeze, have checked its 
development here or there, but only tempo- 
rarily. On the long pull, this State over- 
comes such setbacks because the fiber of its 
people is sinewy and strong. 

To those of us who are its native born, 
Oklahoma means far more than just an- 
other proud, white star, which was sewn into 
Old Glory’s symmetrical field of blue a half 
century ago. Oklahoma is truly a state of 
mind or a way of life, cherished most by those 
of us who know it best. 

Here is a State humming with enterprise, 
yet very simple in its tastes. A State which 
is economically sound and aggressive, yet as 
friendly and as casual as the boy next door. 

Here we know that there is sound reason 
back of every historical marker along the 
way. Here we know that something more 
than economic status gives a man high cour- 
age and fortitude in the leaner years. The 
answer lies, not on the surface, but deep in 
Oklahoma’s rich heritage. This kaleiodos- 
copic view of progress on parade tells a com- 
pelling story of Soonerland. 

Let us pause here long enough to look 
behind the tapestry—to share a panorama 
of this ever-changing Oklahoma scene. 

Here are things that we either sense or see 
as we peer out over Oklahoma’s yast coun- 
tryside: 

A field of ripened grain waving in the 
breeze. 

The rig of a wildcat well or a gusher rising 
in the distance. 

Long ribbons of concrete unwinding before 
the eyes of a million weekend travelers. 

Smokestacks belching the news of indus- 
try at full tilt. 

A teeming metropolis stretching its fin- 
gers toward the sky and offering Culture as 
well as gayety to its visitors. 

A packed stadium echoing the pride and 
thrill that only national champions can feel. 

School bells heralding another day of 
classes, or perhaps vacationtime. 

Medical centers, equipped with the great- 
est advances known to men of science. 

A picnic spread upon the good earth for 
young and old alike to enjoy. 

A rodeo with a hundred cowpokes, reflect- 
ing Oklahoma's true western lore. 

A cowboy hall of fame to help strangers 
understand a Sooner’s heritage. 

Indians at a stomp dance chanting in uni- 
son, with their lithe bodies silhouetted ma- 
jestically around an all-night bonfire. 

A score of alluring lakes, blue against the 
sky and flanked with State-owned facilities 
which match the finest in the land. 

A laughing fisherman, holding high his 
string of fresh bass or crappie for a coaxing 
cameraman. 

A melon patch with a barefoot boy thump- 
ing the finest specimen on the vines. 

Berries ripening faster than the pickers 
can clean the field. 

Dogwood trees, jutting out irregularly 
from other native growth, along a pictur- 
esque, matchless trail. 

A covey of native quail, fluttering across 
the rural scene. 

And at each county seat and in the cap- 
ital, a courtroom where right and justice 
prevail. 

Newspapers, large and small, chronicling 
the changing times. 

The whimper of a newborn baby. 


The reverence of a funeral procession, 
slowly worming its way to a graveyard. 

A boy and a girl and wedding bells. 

Children playfully romping in a gentle 
winter snow. 

The unforgettable, early morning smell 
of freshly mown hay at harvesttime. 
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The aroma of hot biscuits, homemade 
sausage, and country sorghum, reaching a 
weary traveler down the road. 

A sublime sunset, sending up its shafts of 
light that defy the finest artist’s brush. 

Motor trucks and diesel-powered trains, 
crawling across the countryside, with ever- 
increasing cargoes of merchandise. 

And finally, a fun-loving people who have 
learned to relax. 

Happy people, banded together, because 
they are Oklahomans. 

All of these scenes, multiplied a thousand 
times, make up this State’s growth and de- 
velopment as well as its pulse and heartbeat. 

For these are genuine closeups of Okla- 
homa, my native land—where the past is 
prologue. This is Soonerland, U.S. A. 





All’s Well With the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
formed and active electorate is vital to 
a functioning democracy. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include an editorial on this subject from 
the Daily Sentinel, of Grand Junction, 
Colorado. This editorial highlights 
some of the causes of present disinterest 
on the part of many people with regard 
to politics. I recommend this analysis 
to the Members of the House: 

ALL’s WELL WITH THE WORLD 


Columnist Marquis Childs thinks people 
are too busy to be bothered with politics. 
That may be one reason. Another could be 
that they are too confused by the varied 
pronouncements that come out of Washing- 
ton to try to develop opinions of their own. 
Or could be they are lulled into complacency 
by the optimistic statements of the President 
and other administration officials. 

The President bemoans the fact that there 
is too much pessimism about the state of 
the world and about fluctuations and 
changes on our national scene. He infers 
there is nothing to be concerned about. 
And AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss thinks 
Americans are prone to overestimate the 
Russians. While General Gruenther, head 
of NATO, says in one speech that “NATO’s 
present ability to retaliate almost assures 
that no war is imminent” and “NATO will 
be fully effective against possible Soviet ag- 
gression within 3 or 4 years.” (So take your 
choice as to NATO's defensive ability.) 

One day Secretary Wilson takes great satis- 
faction in the fact that the military services 
are squabbling among themselves. The next 
he is warning that any military man who 
raises unpleasant questions had better keep 
his head down. 

Harold Stassen expresses the belief the 
Russians may be sincere in wanting to re- 
duce armaments, but Secretary Dulles scoffs 
at Stassen’s idea. (There are times when 
we suspect that the Eisenhower team is not 
working very well.) 

And since we shall not know for some time 
the effects of the hydrogen-bomb explosion, 
there is no need to think about that. And 
why should busy people take any note of the 
staggering amount of private debt that is 
piling up; or of the unemployment that 
abounds in the auto industry; or of the 
never-publicized fact that Government ex- 
penditures are constantly increasing, and 
there is no prospect for any cut of taxes in 
any near future? 
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Congressman Carroll D. Kearns Reports 
on His Mission to the Far East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I submit the 
following report on my recent mission 
to the Far East: 


CONGRESSMAN CARROLL D. KEARNS REPORTS 
ON HIs MISSION TO THE Far EAST 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I would like to take this opportunity 
to pay high tribute to the United States Air 
Force and its capable Secretary, the Hon- 
orable Donald A. Quarles, for good discretion 
in sending the United States Air Force Sym- 
phonic Band to the Far East on a mission 
that was cosponsored and approved by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles. The 
mission was not only timely but will prove 
to be a great investment in the years to 
come. 

I want to pay special tribute to Col. George 
S. Howard, his staff, and the members of 
the band—whom I call our music ambas- 
sadors—for the marvelous performances they 
gave on this mission. 

I know that each and every Member of 
Congress, and each and every citizen of the 
United States, would have been happy and 
proud if they could have seen these repre- 
sentatives abroad. In fact I find it is prac- 
tically impossible to envision any American 
product which, when presented for the con- 
sideration of foreign nationals, could meet 
with such an overwhelming unanimity of 
acclaim. 

The band’s tour of the Far East—and 
unfortunately I could not accompany the 
group on the first part of their tour—began 
in Hawaii on April 12 where a concert was 
heard by 25,000 people, breaking all previous 
attendance records for a musical event in 
Honolulu. The impression that the United 
States Air Force Symphonic Band made in 
Hawaii will last for a generation. Mrs. ELIza- 
BETH FARRINGTON, the Delegate from Hawaii, 
suggested that this band should repeat its 
tour of the Pacific and Far East, and empha- 
sized that its friendly efforts are in a differ- 
ent but supplementary field from those of 
previous international aid programs, 

Next stop was Japan and the tour there 
Was a colossal success. Besides playing for 
nearly 100,000 people, and turning away al- 
most an equal number because of inadequate 
seating capacities, the band had a radio 
audience of 32 million and a television audi- 
ence of close to 5 million. 

Thus practically everyone in Japan either 
heard—or heard of—the United States Air 
Force Symponic Band. Press coverage of 
the events was the widest and most pro- 
longed ever accorded a visiting artist or cul- 
tural group, and the concerts proved even 
greater than anticipated. 

In Hiroshima, for example, where the 
memory of the atom bomb is vivid 11 years 
after the war, 6,000 Japanese jammed into 
Peace Memorial Hall that normally seats 
1,800. Another 15,000 had to be denied 
tickets and were turned away for lack of 
standing room. 

Mayor Watanable, of Hiroshima, who pre- 
viously had never attended a concert by 
foreigners, wrote to an Embassy official: ‘““The 
band certainly brought music nearer to our 
hearts than has any other great orchestra 
visiting this city and thereby has brought 
the hearts of our nations closer together.” 
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Throughout Japan the band set startling 
attendance-breaking records. In Kyoto, cul- 
tural capital of Japan, the largest crowd ever 
assembled for a single event turned out for 
the band. 20,000 crowded into an open-air 
theater that normally would hold only 5,000. 
Outside, students perched in trees; old men 
clambered to high places to see inside; and 
women with babies on their backs (tradition- 
al Japanese style) pushed and jostled to get 
inside. The overflow was so great that the 
mayor, as a last resort, got up on the stage 
and announced that thousands of people 
would have to leave before the concert could 
proceed because serious injury might result 
to the mass assembled. 

In Fukuoka, where the concert was held in 
one of the largest indoor arenas in Japan, a 
capacity of 10,000 secured seats. They were 
the lucky ones; they had stood outside in 
queues 3 blocks long, 54% hours before con- 
cert time. 

Press comments throughout Japan, all of 
them favorable, filled hundreds of columns 
of newspaper space. What amazed the 
critics most was the versatility of the band. 
“They have something for every musical 
taste,” one said. 

Marcel Grilli wrote in the Nippon Times: 
“In its physical makeup this 84-piece com- 
bination is a purely military band, though 
its spirit is far from martial. In its musical 
conformation it is a far cry, too, from the 
days of such stalwart bandmasters as John 
Philip Sousa and Arthur Pryor. * * * From 
romantic music to jazz, and from operatic 
arias to folk songs, this ensemble can elicit 
the special flavor of different musical styles.” 

Masato Yamamoto, chief of band music of 
the Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts, wrote: “We 
who are concerned with band music certainly 
learned much from the performance of the 
United States Air Force Symphonic Band. 
From now on we should give up our old con- 
cept of band music, stop imitation, and bend 
our efforts toward the development of this 
new form of band music.” 

The newspaper, Nishi Nippon Shimbun 
(circulation 452,000), cosponsor of the band 
in Nagoya, reported for days after the con- 
cert that letters of appreciation were flood- 
ing its offices. Commented the official in 
charge of special events: “We have never had 
this kind of response before to any project.” 

Our Ambassador to Japan, the Honorable 
John M. Allison, said in a letter to me that 
the cultural acumen of the members of the 
United States Air Force Symphonic Band, 
coupled with their great professional ability 
and polished manner, generated a good wiil 
towards the United States, particularly to 
our military units in Japan, that would have 
far-reaching developments in Japanese- 
American understanding. Mr. Walter Nichols 
and Mr. Robert M. Allen of the United States 
Information Service in Japan made a great 
contribution to the success of the tour. 

Following this phenomenal and unprece- 
dented reception in Japan, the band took to 
the skies for its next stop, Korea. 50,000 
people turned out for the concert at Seoul. 
Colonel Howard told me afterward that in 
his very wonderful conference with Syng- 
man Rhee, the veteran President informed 
him that more Koreans went out and at- 
tended the concert of the United States Air 
Force Symphonic Band than any public per- 
formance heretofore held in Korea. Public 
Affairs Officer, John P. McKnight, cabled the 
State Department: “This concert of the 
United States Air Force Symphonic Band was 
received with even more enthusiasm than the 
NBC Symphony of the Air concert last spring. 
Korean audiences, normally undemonstra- 
tive, received the symphonic band with great 
enthusiasm and insisted on several encores.” 

Next on the itinerary was Okinawa, our su- 
preme fortress of the East, where everyone, 
our military personnel, the Okinawans, and 
even the schoolchildren were unanimous in 
their enthusiasm for the band. The visit 
there was beautifully summarized by Father 
Kevin Smyth of the Catholic Mission at Naha 
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who wrote: “Being in close contact with the 
Okinawan people, I can say that such con- 
certs do more to promote good will than many 
other direct methods. Here representatives 
of our Government meet the Okinawan peo- 
ple in mutual respect and share the riches of 
culture in a language that all can under- 
stand.” 

The next stop was Taipei in Taiwan, known 
to us as Formosa, where a l1-night concert 
was scheduled. That was where I joined the 
tour. Our distinguished Ambassador, Mr. 
Rankin, very graciously met us upon our 
arrival, and at 5 p. m. I had the pleasure of 
accompanying him on a visit to the Presi- 
dent, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Generalissimo and his lovely wife told me 
that this visit of the United States Air Force 
Symphonic Band marked a new milestone in 
our cultural relationship that had not previ- 
ously existed. The response to the concert 
that evening certainly upheld Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s evaluation. Although rain 
fell all day long and into the evening, 15,000 
people crowded into the semisheltered Armed 
Forces Stadium (again breaking all existing 
attendance records), and despite a leaking 
roof that made it necessary for the perform- 
ers to wear raincoats—I recall loaning mine 
to one of the trumpet players—the concert 
was played to one of the most genuinely en- 
thusiastic audiences of our entire tour. 

The next morning found the band boarding 
our C-124 Globemaster bound for Hong Kong, 
the international city of the Far East, and 
probably the most fabulous city in the world. 
The first of our three concerts there was a 
VIP concert in honor of His Excellency, the 
Governor of Hong Kong, Sir Alexander Grant- 
ham, Mrs. Grantham, and our American Con- 
sul General, the Honorable Ernest F. Drum- 
right and his wife. This VIP concert was held 
at the beautiful Empire Theater, with appro- 
priate appointments for a concert of this 
type, and was attended in formal dress. The 
program began at 9:30 p. m. with a definite 
understanding that His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor, had to leave at 11:23 p.m. The music 
proved so tasteful, however, that the Gov- 
ernor decided during intermission to abandon 
his 11:23 p. m. departure. He stayed for the 
entire program, and even remained an hour 
on the receiving line following the concert. 

The other two concerts at Hong Kong were 
public concerts and were played for capacity 
audiences of civilians and schoolchildren. 
Here is the reaction of the Hong Kong Stand- 
ard music critic, Mr. K. C. Harvey: “My few 
hours association with the United States Air 
Force Symphonic Band has confirmed my 
original belief that in this somewhat unique 
combination of symphonic and military band, 
chamber music and instrumental group, 
dance and rhythm band, lies a near perfect 
answer to music for every occasion.” The 
United States Air Force Symphonic Band will 
long be remembered in Hong Kong. 

From this international city we headed sky- 
ward for a visit to Clark Field, which is lo- 
cated on the large island of Luzon in the 
Philippines. There the band played to 5,000 
wildly cheering military and civilian em- 
ployees of the base. 

The next morning, Sunday, May 6, at 8 
o’clock, Colonel Howard and I greeted Gen. 
Laurence S. Kuter, Commander of the Far 
East Air Forces, who arrived from Baguio 
with the chiefs of staff of the 12 nations as- 
sembled at Clark Field to inspect the Air 
Force equipment of their countries. The 
inspection took 4 hours and was followed by 
a luncheon at the officers’ club, after which 
I flew to Manila with General Kuter and 
the chiefs of staff in the general’s private 
plane. General Kuter was kind enough to 
tell me on our flight to Manila that the 
repeated presence and sustained interest of 
a long-time Member of the United States 
Congress like myself was a source of inspira- 
tion to the members of the band and to all 
the members of the Far East Air Forces. In 
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his opinion the fact that I traveled right 
with the band and personally conducted 
some of their brilliant numbers added 
greatly to the national stature and public 
acceptance of the Air Force Band. 

-At Manila that afternoon the greatest air 
show since World War II was given, partici- 
pated in by all 12 nations of the Far and 
Near East, and witnessed by nearly every- 
one in the Philippines. One of the high- 
lights of the show was the exhibition put 
on by Gen. Tiger Wang, of Taiwan, Com- 
mander of the Chinese National Air Force, 
who had his pilots do acrobatic stunts 
10,000 feet in the air. 

As the shadows of evening started to fall, 
thousands of people began to stream to 
Luneta Park in Manila, and by 6:30 p. m. 
some 200,000 had assembled to hear the con- 
cert of the United States Air Force Sym- 
phonic Band. On the stage was the Vice 
President of the Philippines, together with 
the chiefs of staff of the 12 nations, in full 
dress; and, of course, our boys were in full 
dress too. It was a most glorious concert, 
and all numbers were intermittently inter- 
rupted by wild applause from the crowd, 
indicating their approval of the repertoire 
which Colonel Howard had selected for this 
important concert. Following the concert, 
President Magsaysay entertained the chiefs 
of staff, Colonel Howard, and me at a formal 
dinner at his mansion. During my conver- 
sation with him at dinner, President Mag- 
saysay expressed his gratitude to the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, Mr. Donald Quarles, 
and the State Department for sending this 
marvelous musical organization to, the 
Philippines. He said it had written another 
chapter in the great sincere feeling between 
the Philippines and the United States, which 
had been expressed in the afternoon in the 
might of the military, and in the evening by 
the beauty of music. 

From Manila we flew to Saigon in South 
Vietnam, a country that just recently 
obtained its independence. The concert site 
was at the city hall, where stands had been 
erected and an audience of 20,000 heard the 
concert. It may be said here that the visit 
of the United States Air Force Symphonic 
Band during the early days of the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam was highly signifi- 
cant and really made a terrific impression. 
President Diem was loud in his acclaim of 
the band and personally expressed his deep 
appreciation to Colonel Howard and me for 
this visit of the music ambassadors from 
America, saying it had had a wonderful effect 
upon his people. 

The next morning, because of transporta- 
tion difficulties, only part of the band could 
go to Phnom Penh in Cambodia. The others 
left in our C-124 for Bangkok in Thailand. 
The concert at Phnom Penh was most unique 
inasmuch as it was given at the Royal Palace 
with the royal family in attendance, along 
with a record-breaking crowd of 50,000 
Cambodians. Here Colonel Howard was 
awarded the highest decoration ever given 
to any foreigner, with the exception of 
Vice President Nixon. Colonel Howard, in 
accepting the honor, was most gracious and 
told the people how pleased he was, but 
explained that he accepted it not for him- 
self but for every citizen of the United States 
of America who would share the honor with 
him. 

Next was Bangkok, Thailand (often called 
the Venice of the East), where the band 
was reunited and a VIP concert was given 
the first night, which was attended by the 
Prime Minister. It was his first appearance 
in his box at a concert given by foreigners. 
Seated with him were members of the royal 
family, Ambassador Max Waldo Bishop and 
his lovely wife, and Col. Ben Garland, the 
United States air attache, who had assisted 
with arrangements, and Mrs. Garland. 

Our Ambassador, in introducing the band, 
praised the United States Air Force for 
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sending their music ambassadors to Thai- 
land and paid tribute to Colonel Howard and 
me for our musical talents and abilities. 
He stressed that there is much to be gained 
in the way of understanding, and mutual 
respect and regard, through cultural ex- 
changes such as this—good things in life 
that come to us from our strength and from 
our freedom. 

The people of Thailand obviously had not 
had much opportunity to hear classical 
music and seemed especially interested in 
the music of a lighter vein, particularly, 
American jazz; however, they were most en- 
thusiastic about the numbers they liked 
and we evaluated our mission to Thailand as 
one of a pioneer nature which can be ef- 
fectively developed in the future. 

The Prime Minister told me later that he 
had never attended a concert that he en- 
joyed as much, and he though the band 
had brought to the people of Thailand a new 
concept of appreciation of the works of 
American composers. The Princess also ex- 
pressed delight at the concert and said she 
had spent one of the most enjoyable eve- 
nings of her life. 

We had two public concerts at Bangkok, 
attended by 25,000 people each night, and 
then returned to Tokyo for a command per- 
formance, which unfortunately was rained 
out. So the band left Tokyo on Tuesday, 
May 15, for the United States. 

In all, 32 concerts were given, and the 
total personal attendance was 500,100, mak- 
ing an average attendance per performance 
of 15,625. In all cases admission was free 
of charge. Of the 500,100 persons who heard 
the band, 200,000 were Filipinos, 91,500 were 
Japanese, 50,000 Koreans, 50,000 Cambodians, 
34,000 Okinawans, 22,000 Hawaiians, 20,000 
South Vietnamese, 18,000 Thais, and 12,000 
Chinese. Wherever they went, they made 
friends for America. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the annals of 
American history will show that the United 
States Air Force Symphonic Band was the 
pioneer organization in what may be known 
in the future as “Cy-War’—that is, fourth 
dimensional or psychological warfare. 

The role the Air Force Symphonic Band 
played exemplifies our boy in uniform—his 
rearing, education, specialized training, and 
many talents and gifts. He, by preference, 
enjoys sharing his talents and performing 
so that he can bring happiness to many, 
many people, not only at home but abroad. 
In the need of combat, however, he is just 
as affective and willing to perform. Thus 
there was a double significance to this great 
symphonic band, in full dress military uni- 
form, putting aside military tactics to play 
the national songs of the countries they 
visited. 

As a Member of Congress, I have been priv- 
fleged to have one of the greatest experiences 
of my life, and I wish that each and every 
one of my colleagues would consider some- 
time during their tenure in Congress ac- 
companying Colonel Howard on a tour like 
this so that they could fully realize the 
appreciation and affection overseas for our 
famous Air Force musicians. 

The personnel of the United States Air 
Force Symphonic Band on this highly suc- 
cessful tour of the Far East is as follows: 

Col. George S. Howard, conductor, 

Maj. Samuel Kurtz, project officer. 

Capt. Robert L. Landers, director, The 
Singing Sergeants. 

Lt. Harry H. Meuser, assistant conductor. 

M/Sgt. Michael R. Mudre, advance repre- 
sentative. 

M/Sgt. Floyd E. Werle, arranger. 

Clarinets: Russell A. Mitchell, Charles T. 
Foster, Oscar A. McGregor, George L. Dietz, 
Anthony J. Grado, Harold J. Rigg, Glenn J. 
Valmont, Leslie R. Ticknor, Bertrum S. 
Glick, Robert E. Gerken, Jay Hauenstein, 
James B. Preus, Robert C. Barker, Alan A, 
Dore, Raymond E. Stahura, George D. Yeat- 
man, Robert J. Luther. 
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Cellos: Boleslaw D. Zukowski, Bert Kus- 
chan, Chester G. Wood, Charles A. Baker, 
Carleton B. Spotts. 

Harp: Phillip M. Young. 

Flutes: Robert E. Cray, Erich R. Seehafer, 
Warren F, Halt, Jack V. Tuk, Thomas P. Per- 
azzoli. 

Oboes: Oscar Ghebelian, William J. Weber, 
Roger W. Sutherland: 

Bassoons; Franklin M. Biskey, Stanley D. 
Petrulis. 

Cornets: Arthur R. Will, Ivan D. Genuchi, 
Joseph A. Latinski, John A. Maiocco, Delbert 
A. Dale. 

Trumpets: Robert J. Markley, Charles J. 
Gorham. 

French horns: Joseph Freni, George E. 
Roberts, Frank A. Dearstyne, John I. Stry- 
lowski, Edward E. Searle, Jr., Peter W. Siver- 
son, Robert N. Drake, Harrison C. Raper. 

Baritones: Edward J. Whitfield, Robert A. 
Sadler, Karl T. Humble. 

Trombones: Edward J. Zeman, John A. 
Velke II, Alexander Nichiporuk, Bruce C. 
Whitener, Harry S. Beltz, Jr. 

Percussion: Robert F. Moore, Paul M. 
Dolby, Frank D. Rinaldi, Jr., Ronald K. 
Holmstrand. 

String basses: William J. Zschunke, Fred- 
erick Sollner, Jr., Edward C. Skidmore. 

Tubas: Edward G. Grace, Glenn Orton, 
Raven E. Corn, Robert J. Chab, Jr. 

Soloists: William K. Dupree, _ tenor; 
Thomas M. Edwards II, harmonica; Joseph R. 
Soprani, accordian; Robert D. Kerns, bari- 
tone; Edward G. Grace, typewriter. 

Singing Sergeants: William S. Brower, Jr., 
Paul V. Hull, Howard J. Ruff, Harry H. Hay- 
wood, Jr., Henry E. Gerhart, Robert L. Con- 
forti, Donald L. Boothman, William S. Jen- 
nette, Jr. 

In conclusion, Colonel Howard and I, and 
each and every member of the band, are most 
grateful to the fine crew that piloted us 
safely on this tour of the Far East. Under 
the command of Col. Hollis B. Tara, this 
C-124 operation was a model of efficiency, 
safety and dependability. The fact that they 
were operating the world’s largest production 
model transport did not concern them in the 
least. They handled their Globemaster at 
gross weights up to 190,000 pounds just as if 
they were flying an ordinary transport air- 
craft. The names of this efficient crew are 
as follows: Col. Guy Cooke, Jr., Maj. William 
E. Shelton, Capt. Henry G. Henderson, Capt. 
Wilbert C. Oltman, Capt. Wilkes A. Wilk, Lt. 
George R. Adams, T. Sgt. Marshall Purcell, S. 
Sgt. Glen Moore, S. Sgt. Garry Wilson, S. Sgt. 
Ted Grosshopf, S. Sgt. Harold E. Kozee, Alc. 
Terry Cassidy, Alc Robert Cantrell, A2c 
Thomas J. Wilson, Jr. 





Heart of the Farm Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Press of Thursday, May 31, 
1956: 

HEART OF THE FARM BILL 

In signing the revised farm bill, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower apparently decided accept- 
ing the features he opposed was not too 
high a price to pay for what he called the 
heart of the bill—the soil bank. 

If the soil bank will match the President’s 
hopes for it, perhaps even the taxpayers in 
the long run will come to regard the costs 


imposed on them by this bill as a useful 
investment. 

Mr. Eisenhower says the soil bank can turn 
out to be “the most significant advance in 
the conservation field in many years.” He 
predicts it will improve our use of soil and 
water on a lasting basis, that it will enlarge 
our supply of now short forest products, that 
it will reduce soil erosion and make for better 
use of land in the Dust Bowl. 

And, if it lives up to its purposes, it will 
slow down the enormous accumulation of 
farm surpluses and help dispose of those 
already on hand. 

Altogether, it’s a big order. But it offers 
the promise of some return on the taxpayers’ 
huge investment, in contrast to the billions 
of dollars paid out in farm subsidies which 
won no benefits for the taxpayers and cre- 
ated the unmanageable surpluses which de- 
pressed farm prices. 

Moreover, if the politicians in Congress 
will give the program time to show its effects, 
and if they will stop trying to bolster farm 
prices through a futile system of Govern- 
ment handouts, we may have some hope of 
getting out of this mess. It is a long-shot 
hope, perhaps. But even that is something. 





How Not To Save Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Jeffersonian Democrat of Thursday, May 
10, 1956: 

How Not To Save Money 


A needed $400 million hydrolelectric proj- 
ect on the Niagara River in New York has 
been delayed for years for purely political 
and ideological reasons. 

A group of taxpaying, publicly regulated 
private utility companies has long been 
ready to go ahead with it. But these util- 
ities have been blocked by interests which 
want either the Federal Government or New 
York State to do the job. A bill favoring 
private enterprise development has been 
given an enormous amount of support by 
newspapers, and by commercial, agricultural, 
labor, and civic organizations. It once 
passed the House of Representatives by a 
wide margin, but that Congress adjourned 
before the Senate acted; and since then the 
blockaders have been successful in their 
delaying tactics. 

An advocate of New York State develop- 
ment recently said that the power Could 
be sold at about 3 mills by the State as 
against 4144 mills if private enterprise pro- 
duced it. This claim was at once effectively 
answered. ‘The 1.5 mill difference would re- 
sult in a theoretical saving of $12 million a 
year on the 8-billion kilowatt-hours of 
power the project would produce. But, 
against that, private enterprise would pay 
water rentals and taxes totaling $23 million 
a year, whereas public development would 
be tax free. So the question arises: “Where 
is there any public interest in benefiting 
certain groups to the extent of $12 million 
a year and then penalizing others to the 
extent of $23 million a year?” 

This tax factor is vitally important every- 
where. The electric industry paid more than 
$1.6 billion in taxes last year, about $1 billion 
of it to the Federal Government, Every time 
a socialized, tax-free project comes into be- 
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ing, it means that the rest of us must pay 
higher-than-necessary taxes to compensate 
for the loss. Some saving. 





An American Congressman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium- 
Item of June 5, 1956: 

AN AMERICAN CONGRESSMAN 


There is grave danger that the independ- 
ence of the United States may be lost through 
treaty promises to other nations. 

Representative FRaNK Bow (Republican, 
Ohio) is a Member of the Congress who sees 
this threat clearly. 

Bow has been working to get a revision of 
the status of forces agreements between our 
country and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) countries. He opposes 
a provision which subjects United States 
troops overseas to the jurisdiction of foreign 
courts. 

This issue has been before the Congress 
for many months. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration is opposed to making any change 
in this commitment. 

Supporters of the foreign policies of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles say that this provision must not be 
changed. 

They argue that “sovereignty conscious” 
allies are hostile to any move which would 
deprive them of legal authority over any 
one of our servicemen charged with offenses 
while off duty and off of the United States 
military base at which he is stationed. 

Eisenhower administration officials say 
that to denounce this provision would be to 
invite NATO countries to withdraw their per- 
mission for us to use bases on their soil. 

But what about our “sovereignty”? And 
what about the constitutional rights of our 
men in service? 

As citizens of the United States they are 
entitled to the protection our Constitution 
gives them as free men. This includes a 
speedy and public trial by jury, with wit- 
nesses to confront them. 

Article 8 of the Constitution says: “Exces- 
sive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted.” 

Contrary to these constitutional rights, our 
servicemen are turned over to foreign courts 
by treaty agreement. 

If our President and our United States 
Senate which approved this treaty can get 
away with this definance of an American 
citizenship rights, what is there to prevent 
millions of us living at home under constitu- 
tional law from being deprived of our liber- 
ties by treaty arrangement with one or more 
foreign governments? 

Sovereignty is a big word that means su- 
preme authority. 

We have delivered our United States serv- 
icemen into the authority of foreign govern- 
ments by treaty. And we recognize that for- 
eign power as supreme in court action against 
our servicemen. 

And why do we do it? 

Because Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
have told our Senators that we must make 
this sacrificial concession to appease foreign 
officials who might otherwise throw us out 
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of their country and revoke the leases by 
which we have military bases. 

It is our country that pulled some of these 
foreign peoples from enslaving disaster in two 
World Wars. Today we stand guard over 
their homes and their families in addition 
to supporting their bankrupt governments 
with billions of dollars poured out in a steady 
stream since 1948. 

Representative Bow believes further eco- 
nomic aid should be denied any country 
which insists on exercising criminal jurisdic- 
tion in their courts over our young men sta- 
tioned abroad for mutual military protection. 

The Congress needs more Members like 
Bow. 

Respect for the rights of our citizens has 
reached low ebb when we barter American 
liberty for temporary use of plots of foreign 
soil, 





Dr. Robert T. Oliver, State College, Pa., 
Discusses the Editorial Attack on Dr. 
Syngman Rhee Entitled “The Stake 
in Korea,” Appearing in the May 8, 
1956, Issue of the Washington (D. C.) 
Post 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Dr. Syngman Rhee, President of 
Korea, was denounced in an editorial in 
the Washington (D. C.) Post which was 
answered in the May 28, 1956, issue of 
the Washington Post by my constitutent, 
Dr. Robert T. Oliver, State College, Pa. 

Dr. Oliver’s letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post follows: 

THE STAKES IN KOREA 


Just what are the stakes in Korea dis- 
cussed in your editorial (May 8), the let- 
ters from Dr. Frederick Brown Harris (May 
14) and Miss Dorothy Allan (May 21), and in 
the speech by Senator WaYNE Morse? 

If the debate is over whether the Republic 
of Korea is an obedient satellite of the United 
States, then the measuring rod of “intract- 
ability” cited by Miss Allan is proper. If 
the question is whether the United States 
and the free world (as well as the people of 
Korea) profit from the maintenance of an 
independent and free government in Korea, 
then the inquiry returns to the grounds es- 
tablished by Dr. Harris. 

The loose charges presented (as ques- 
tions, and without any shadow of evidence) 
by Senator Morse and Miss Allan, are an- 
swered with summary directness by the New 
York Times editorial of May 21, which de- 
clares that the election in Korea “has given 
a strong demonstration of patriotic democ- 
racy in action. It should have silenced the 
thoughtless charge of dictatorship in Ko- 
rea.” 

Most significantly revelatory of the real 
political situation in Korea is the success- 
ful evolution of a workable party system. 
In 1946 there were 410 “political parties” 
registered with the U. S.-U. S. S. R. Joint 
Commission—which means there were none 
at all, in a real sense. In the election of 


May 15, 3 parties emerged with widespread 
support—and as a result of the election of 
Dr. Rhee by a plurality of 3 million votes 
and the election of Dr. Chang Myun on the 
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opposing Democratic Party ticket, re- 
sult probably will be a stabilization of a 
2-party system. This is a truly phenomenal 
development, with two highly significant 
consequences: 

First, it insures the continuance of a 
stable Korean Government after the retire- 
ment from politics of Dr. Syngman Rhee. 
Of course he will be greatly missed, but with 
two strong parties about equally matched, 
the Republic of Korea demonstrates greater 
stability than is evident in many older 
democracies. 

Second, the emergence of a genuine party 
system is absolute proof of the falsity of 
the loose charges of “dictatorship” indi- 
cated in several Of the questions asked by 
Senator Morse. There are many dictator- 
ships around the world, on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, but they do not hold free 
elections marked by vigorous campaigning 
and producing a divided result. This Sena- 
tor Morse is politically mature enough to 
know. 

Some of Senator Morse’s questions are 
already answered by the election results. 
Others are so startling as to require at least 
minimal attention. 

“Why has President Rhee so frequently 
altered the constitution?” He has never 
altered it. He cannot do so. It has been 
amended by “due process of law’’—but thus 
far less frequently than was our own Con- 
stitution in a similar span of years. The 
major amendments provided for direct elec- 
tion of the President by the people, for estab- 
lishment of a bicameral legislature, and for 
protection of free enterprise. Are those 
moves in the wrong direction? 

“Does he (Rhee) directly control the 
press?” Sixty precent of the metropolitan 
press in Korea supported one or the other 
of President Rhee’s opponents. This sim- 
ple fact should put such a question to 
shame. 

“Has the Rhee administration discrimi- 
nated against American businessmen?” In 
fact, President Rhee has been criticized be- 
cause he insisted upon purchasing aid sup- 
plies in the United States, rather than in 
Japan. There was a dispute over taxes levied 
upon Americans doing business in Korea— 
but this was settled to the satisfaction of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Ko- 
rea, and the American businessmen are still 
there—doing a profitable business. 

“Is there a heavily financed Korean lobby 
operating in the United States?” Registra- 
tion of all lobbyists is required by law; none 
is registered; none exists. There is a public 
information office for Korea—the Korean 
Pacific Press—which I have the honor to 
direct, as a part-time activity. It’s very 
modest financing (far less than that avail- 
able to most foreign governments in Amer- 
ica) is reported quarterly to the Department 
of Justice. 

It is unfortunate that from a few very 
vocal sources there emerges a continuous 
barrage of criticism of President Rhee and 
of the Republic of Korea—America’s 
staunchest ally in Asia. Of course President 
Rhee does not always support our policies. 
As a matter of fact, the steady advance of 
communism in Asia indicates that our poli- 
cies have not been notably successful. Nat- 
urally he opposes the truce—just exactly as 
we Americans would do if our own Nation 
were divided and half-occupied by a foreign 
Communist army. 

The freedom of the May 15 election is 
encouraging. So is the economic recovery 
now becoming manifest. So is the staunch 
defense maintained in Korea against Com- 
munist inroads. Let us disagree with our 
Korean allies, when we must, in a spirit of 
mutual respect and understanding. 

Rosert T. OLIver, 
The Korean Pacific Press. 
STATE CoLuece, Pa, 
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Fifty Years of Growth—Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an address by Mr. Reuben 
B. Robertson, president and board chair- 
man of the Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., Canton, N. C. The address of Mr. 
Robertson was delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Canton-Bethel-Clyde 
Chamber of Commerce honoring Mr. 
and Mrs. Robertson. Mr. Robertson 
gives an interesting review of the 50 
years of progress of the Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co. and of Haywood County, 
N. C., since the year 1906 when Cham- 
pion first came to western North Car- 
olina. 

Mr. Robert’s address follows: 

I happen to be among the few remaining 
ones who participated in early Champion 
operations back in 1906. It is said that 
after a person has been a half century in a 
particular activity, if he is not in his dotage, 
he is almost sure to be in his anecdotage— 
so, I hope you will bear with me if I dwell 
somewhat heavily on anecdotes of the past. 

In these 50 years we have run the 
whole gamut of human experience. We 
have enjoyed the sunny skies of prosperity, 
endured the cloudy days of adversity. We 
have survived floods, financial disturbances, 
epidemics, two world wars, a host of political 
campaigns, and, more recently, the aggres- 
sive advance of world communism. But, 
through it all, there has developed here in 
Haywood County a balanced relationship 
between industry, agriculture and other ac- 
tivities that have placed our county among 
the top counties of the State having the 
highest standard of living. 

Our county has come through its years 
of trial and has maintained progress largely 





_through the fine character, the stability, the 


earnestness and the Christian spirit of our 
native mountain folk. 

Champion came to Canton only a few years 
after its name had been changed from Pigeon 
River to Canton. Its population had been 
about 100 in contrast with its present popu- 
lation of nearly 7,000. 


After construction of the mill got under- 
way, great difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting a working force adequate for the job in 
hand. Very few of the men, native to the 
community, had, up to that time, engaged in 
what they called public works. They were 
accustomed to working as free agents and 
naturally felt a bit uneasy working under a 
boss. 

At that time, immigration laws permitted 
admission of far more men of foreign origin 
than are allowed to come in today. Italians 
and Bulgarians were available, so, in despera- 
tion, the contractor engaged a large crew of 
these foreigners who were brought to Canton 
and housed in a camp located close to the 
mill pumphouse. With their large outdoor, 
plastered ovens constructed to produce their 
favorite brand of bread, European style, they 
made quite a unique and somewhat colorful 
addition to the community life. 

Some of you will remember that at that 
time it took about as many engines as there 
were loaded cars to bring a freight train into 
Canton from Turnpike. Quite a contrast to 
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the mile-long, diesel-drawn trains that come 
into Canton today. That old method was 
good enough when our daily tonnage was 75 
tons of sulfite pulp and 76 of soda pulp, but 
it would have collapsed completely under to- 
day’s conditions when we produced over 10 
times as much finished product as we did 
then. 

I came to Canton at the beginning of a 
financial panic: Champion’s mills were un- 
finished, and insufficient funds were avail- 
able for either completion of construction or 
operation of the processes. During the first 
few years of my stay in Canton, my principal 
responsibility was to stave off creditors until 
we could get our plant into production, and 
profits began to come in. We did escape 
bankruptcy, but by an uncomfortably nar- 
row margin. I believe, however, that the ex- 
periences of those early days provided for 
all of us valuable lessons in caution and in 
resourcefulness. And that enforced re- 
sourcefulness resulted, ultimately, in our 
developing many new and profitable lines of 
production. We have to our credit a number 
of firsts in the paper industry. Our mill was 
the first large pulp millin the South. It was 
the first to make spruce sulfite in Dixie. It 
was the first to successfully convert chestnut 
chips into soda pulp. It was the first to 
make southern pine into bleached kraft ca- 
pable of use in fine white papers. It was 
the first to install an electrolytic bleach 
plant in a southern mill—the first to de- 
velop biproduct power on a large scale 
through the use of high pressure steam 
boilers with exhaust steam withdrawn from 
turbines for process use. We also installed 
the largest and fastest fourdrinier paper 
machine in the industry, of that day, and 
disappointed our competitors and _ the 
prophets of gloom by making it work profit- 
ably. 

Near the lodge at Lake Logan, there is a 
bronze tablet commemorating the fact that 
Champion cooperated with Dr. Schenck, the 
famous forester, in keeping alive the first 
forestry school in the United States of 
America. 

In the field of human relations, we were 
the first pulp mill to organize a safety com- 
mittee, first to establish a credit union, first 
to provide an old-age bonus, wage incentive 
plan, and, more recently, the first to estab- 
lish profit sharing. 

Many years ago, Champion adopted and 
has sincerely and conscientiously tried to 
apply in daily life, the principles of fairness, 
friendliness, and faith, which have been sum- 
marized in our shorter slogan, “Cooperation 
and Good Fellowship.” Our intention was, 
and is, to apply this philosophy not only in 
our dealings with the workers who perma- 
nently risk their future with Champion, but 
to our customers, our stockholders, and, 
above all, to our neighbors. The response, 
especially from our workers and from our 
neighbors, has been magnificent and has 
given us the courage and confidence to plan 
for continued progress on into the distant 
future. 

In these days of another cold war, we hear 
much of the dangers of communism. We 
know that democracy and communism have 
only one word in common—that word is 
“equality’—but it has different meanings. 
In democracy, it means equality in liberty 
and prosperity. In communism, it means 
equality in servitude and poverty. Commu- 
nism divides, it cannot multiply. It distrib- 
utes not wealth, but misery. 

Here in Haywood County, through the mu- 
tual respect, consideration, and deep sense 
of civic responsibility that prevails in un- 
usual degree, we provide a splendid example 
of democracy on the march. 

Everyone enjoys the benefits of people’s 
capitalism, and when such conditions exist, 
we need have no fear of subversive influences 
getting anywhere in our country. 


There are no more helpful groups than this 
very valuable Canton-Clyde-Bethel Associa- 
tion which sponsors today’s meeting. 

The objectives outlined by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes— 

“One hand, one heart 
One land, one Nation 
Evermore.” 


may well be used as the watchword of this 
community. 

Tet us earnestly hope that it will be our 
guiding light as we move forward together 
into the problems and opportunities of an 
unseen, but challenging, future. 





Agreement on an Illusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there are a large number of Americans, 
of which I am one, who believe our policy 
in the Near East is confused and inde- 
fensible that Israel is being permitted 
to become the football of big power 
politics with oil as the dominating in- 
fluence. 

In my remarks I include an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post of 
June 6, 1956, entitled “Agreement on an 
Illusion,” a justifiable, critical editorial 
of a Security Council resolution that the 
editorial correctly states “finally filtered 
through the Arab and Soviet objections.” 

In a democracy in particular, when 
principle is sacrificed for material values, 
harm is the ultimate result. 

AGREEMENT ON AN ILLUSION 


Unanimity on the next steps in the Middle 
East dispute has been purchased in the 
United Nations at the expense of a resolution 
so watered down as to be almost meaningless. 
The Security Council resolution finally fil- 
tered through the Arab and Soviet objections 
authorizes Secretary General Hammarskjold 
to continue his good offices to obtain compli- 
ance with the 1949 armistice, but pointedly 
omits any reference to settlement. In effect, 
Mr. Hammarskjold will be permitted to urge 
peace as an objective so long as he avoids all 
mention of specific means for bringing real 
peace about. 

The performance of the Arab states in the 
U. N. debate set something of anewlow. The 
Arab delegates persistently refused to ac- 
knowledge the fact of Israel. Syria estab- 
lished the pattern by asserting that Israel was 
really a southern extension of Syria. The 
Syrian Ambassador to the U. N. also insisted 
that all U. N. actions on Palestine must be 
reversed and Israel in effect be legislated out 
of existence—a logical companion piece to 
the disgusting television performance in 
which the Syrian Ambassador in Washington 
demanded the erection of a screen between 
himself and the Israeli Ambassador. 

But this performance, while deplorable, 
was not surprising. What made the differ- 
ence was the capricious Soviet support of the 
Arab position. The deleted section of the 
British resolution, citing consciousness “of 
the need to create conditions in which a 
peaceful settlement on a mutually acceptable 
basis” would be possible, was adapted almost 
word for word from the Eden-Bulganin com- 
munique at the conclusion of the Soviet visit 
to London. Have the Russians now repud- 
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iated their announced willingness to work 
for stabilization in the Middle East? Does 
their continued whetting of Arab intransi- 
gence mean that they want a little peace but 
not too much? , 

Their articles on the British resolution cer- 
tainly would indicate as much. That being 
the case, the question is whether an essen- 
tially phony agreement has not been pur- 
chased at a high price, and whether it might 
not have been better for the Western Powers 
to hoist the, Russians on the inconsistency of 
their own words. 





Soil Bank Plans Need Clarifying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
most members of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion are deeply concerned by the uncer- 
tainty in the Department of Agriculture 
concerning the soil-bank program. 

Yesterday we read in the press a re- 
port on Secretary Benson’s speech in 
Wisconsin which indicated that only 
limited use of the soil bank could be ex- 
pected in drought and flood damaged 
areas. The reason given was the Secre- 
tary’s desire to get a dollar’s worth of 
value out of every dollar invested in the 
soil bank. 

Today we read that the Senate Ma- 
jority Leader has been advised by the 
department that no soil bank applica- 
tions will be accepted before June 15, 
although we had been promised “imme- 
diate” inauguration of the program once 
enacted. ; 

A Member of this House on the mi- 
nority side, who has read the full text of 
the Secretary’s Wisconsin speech, today 
assured me that Mr. Benson did not in 
any way intend to curtail the soil-bank 
program in drought or flood areas, but 
merely stated it was not intended as a 
“relief” program. 

According to this colleague, a farmer 
in a drought or flood area will be given 
the same opportunity to participate in 
the soil bank as any other farmer— 
and can do so by all the means provided 
for by the law, so long as he signs up 
for the full period required in the acre- 
age reserve. 

I earnestly hope this is true, and the 
farmers who are victims of drought or 
flood are not to be discriminated against 
in the.new program. It is not so much 
a question of “relief” as it is a matter 
of equal opportunity without penalty 
due to adversity. 

The farmer who lives in a drought or 
flood area, and who puts land in the 
soil bank, should get the same “normal 
yield” credit as the farmer in a more 
fortunate section of the country—and to 
provide otherwise would surely be un- 
fair and discriminatory. 

Yesterday seven members of the 
Oklahoma delegation wired the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to urge that he 
clarify at once his position in this re- 
gard. 
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We hope for an early answer to this 
wire, the text of which follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5, 1956. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Under provisions of Public Law 540 as 
enacted last month you were given clear 
mandate to put soil bank in effective opera- 
tion this year and all allotted acreage was 
made eligible by law for participation in 
soil bank. Legislative history clearly indi- 
cates intent to include farmers who are 
victims of adversity, as evidenced by re- 
marks of Congressman PoacE and others on 
floor of House may 23. Associated press 
now quotes you in Wisconsin speech with 
remarks indicating soil bank plan will not 
be offered in drought or flood-damaged areas 
where full value in conservation or crop 
reduction not available to government. 
Please reply by wire clarifying your inten- 
tions in drought and flood disaster States 
and sections. We are reluctant to believe 
you intend to penalize farmers already vic- 
timized by disaster by reducing or limiting 
in any way their opportunity to participate 
in soil-bank program. This would deprive 
farmers most in need of assistance at critical 
time, and certainly would violate intent of 
Congress in passing this legislation. Under 
‘your reported interpretation soil bank 
would be reserved only for prosperous or 
fortunate farmers while denying farmers 
who are victims of natural disaster a chance 
to participate. 

Rosert S. Kerker, 

United States Senate. 
A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 

United States Senate. 
Ep EDMONDSON, 

Member of Congress. 
CaRL ALBERT, 

Member of Congress. 
Tom STEep, 

Member of Congress. 
JOHN JARMAN, 

Member of Congress. 
Vicror WICKERSHAM, 

Member of Congress. 





Softening Up for Brainwashing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Ed- 
ward Hunter, of Port Washington, N. Y., 
replies to a contributor to National Re- 
view under date of June 6 so effectively 
on the question of brainwashing, I quote 
his letter for the Recorp: 


I wonder if your contributor M. M. G. (May 
16) who foresaw the type of mind that in- 
vited Hiss to Princeton next thinking up a 
movement called “Future Brainwashees of 
Communist Slave Labor Camps,” fully real- 
ized how precisely he hit the nail on the 
head? 

I have just returned to the United States 
after 2 years in Asia, studying the war for 
men’s minds. In my new book, Brainwash- 
ing, I tell the pattern to preserve a brain 
against these totalitarian atrocities. I have 
probably talked with a bigger cross section 
of brainwashed individuals, of various na- 
tionalities and races, than anyone else. On 
the basis of what they told me and my re- 
search generally, I can say that no man can 
be broken until he is first softened up. I can 
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also point out, not with any desire to be harsh 
on those young men and their faculty leaders 


who permitted Hiss to make his glamorful 
appearance at Princeton, the following basic 
fact: 

The men and women who have broken un- 
der brainwashing pressures, and who created 
great and unnecessary suffering for their 
buddies, country, and themselves, were in a 
pathetic number of cases softened up for 
their crackup by just the state of mind ex- 
hibited in the Princeton episode. 

This is a matter our schools, colleges, and 
universities should consider of critical im- 
portance, so that they no longer are manipu- 
lated into a position of weakening minds, for 
all their pretentious buildings and super- 
duper equipment. This is a matter, too, for 
home and church to study and act upon. 

EDWARD HUNTER. 

Port WASHINGTON, N. Y. 





Your Assessment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the follownig editorial 
from the Daily Press of St. Marys, Pa., 
for Friday, May 25, 1956: 

Your ASSESSMENT 


Pennsylvanians would kick like steers, Jus- 
tifiably so, if they were assessed to help build 
New Jersey, New York, Delaware, or Ohio 
highways. 

Yet the taxpayers of this State have to 
pay annual Federal taxes for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority that brings not one penny 
return to them—because it was a federally 
financed program and has to be financed 
yearly by residents of all 48 States in the 
Union because it does not earn its own way. 

The proportionate share of States in TVA 
appropriations of $1,950,000,000 in the fiscal 
years from 1934 to 1955, saw Pennsylvania’s 
share of this costly enterprise fixed at $145 
million. 

New Yorkers have been called upon to pay 
290 million; Ohioans 118 million; Illinois 
148 million; Michigan 100 million; faraway 
Texas 82 million; West Virginia 15 million; 
New Jersey 66 million; California 170 million. 
Those are the States called upon to Kick in 
the biggest kitty. 

Tennessee, where the TVA is located and 
has its headquarters, over the same length 
of time, paid in $24 million, the State most 
benefited by its construction. The State of 
Washington about as far removed from the 
Tennessee Valley as you can get, paid better 
than $31 million, $7 million more than the 
State directly affected. 

One would think that Tennessee with the 
balance of United States paying a substan- 
tial part of the cost of producing electric 
power within the State, would be leading the 
parade of Southern States in business ex- 
pansion; wouldn’t you? 

But such is not the case. It is far from 
being in the lead—as a matter of fact is next 
to last in the procession. 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) News Free-Press 
in a recent editorial had the following to 
say about TVA: 

“All Tennesseans ought to be proud of 
their State and anxious to see it progress. 
That is why it is disturbing to note the low 
rating of Tennessee in southern business 
progress as rated in a recent Kiplinger Letter. 
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“The Kiplinger survey rates the States of 
the South in order of business progress dur- 
ing the past 5 years. This is the order of 
standing and the percentage of expansion, 
according to the rating system: 

“Florida, 28 percent; Louisiana, 18 per- 
cent; Georgia, 18 percent; North Carolina, 16 
percent; Alabama, 15 percent; South Caro- 
lina, 13 percent; Arkansas, 12 percent; Vir- 
ginia, 8 percent; Kentucky, 6 percent; Ten- 
nessee, 3 percent; Mississippi, 1 percent. 

“It’s distressing to find Tennessee next to 
the bottom of the list, above only highly 
agricultural Mississippi. 

“Of course, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has made a habit for two decades of claiming 
credit for everything good that has happened 
in Tennessee, as though there would have 
been no progress without TVA. Perhaps TVA 
wants to claim credit for seeing Tennessee 
rank 10th in the 11 Southern States in busi- 
ness progress. The leading States don’t have 
the blessings of TVA and seem to be doing 
very well with the American free-enterprise 
system. 

“We hope progress isn’t passing Tennessee 
by because of the socialism that has been 
established here.” 





Textile Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including a letter written 
by Mr. L. W. Turner, Jr., president of 
the Southern Garment Manufacturers 
Association, of Nashville, Tenn., to: the 
Washington Post and published under 
the heading of “Letters to the Editor,” 
in the June 5 issue of the Post as fol- 
lows: 

TEXTILE IMPORTS 

Our attention is called to your editorial 
of May 27 to the effect that the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee takes the position im- 
ports of textiles and apparels from Japan 
are not offering sales competition to domes- 
tic industry. The Tariff Commission ap- 
parently has little grasp of the ruinous ef- 
fect of these imports. Total imports of 
women’s blouses and men’s and boys’ shirts 
alone in 1955 and thus far in 1956 seriously 
approach domestic production figures. 

Japanese imports of men’s and boys’ 
shirts and ladies’ blouses were several mil- 
lion dozen. What the Tariff Commission 
evidently does not understand is that it 
takes only a relatively small quantity of 
cheaper priced goods or articles to set the 
market price in a given market. In other 
words, 1,000 dozen men’s and boys’ Japanese 
shirts and ladies’ blouses can set the market 
price for all American competitive gar- 
ments in the city of Washington. 


It is in this manner that Japanese im- 
ports of apparels and textiles are setting the 
market price for such domestic-made goods, 
thus pulling down the price structure with 
consequent discouragement to American 
producers. This we have seen happening 
right along for more than 1 year. Some 
plants are closed, the owners say, because 
of Japanese competition and some are run- 
ning on short time for the same reason their 
owners say. 

The Tariff Commission has rendered dis- 
service in not getting the full facts and 
ascertaining the effect of Japanese compe- 
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tition on the textile and apparel industry 
which we have herein briefly explained. 

There is reason to wonder whether textile 
or apparel industry has any friends at all 
connected with the Government. 

L. W. TURNER, Jr., 
President, Southern Garment Manu- 
facturers Association. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


This letter is very timely and has my 
wholehearted approval. 

I too wonder, as Mr. Turner does, 
whether or not the textile or apparel 
industry has any friends at all connected 
with the Government and by that I 
mean the administrative branch of the 
Government and not the Congress. 

The Congress has, refused to pass the 
OTC bill which would, in effect approve 
all that GATT has done in strangling 
the American textile and garment in- 
dustry. Because we have not had the 
backing of the textile industry in our 
efforts to get legislation passed to pre- 
vent the destruction of this great in- 
dustry, we have not been able to get such 
legislation reported out of committee. 
We can and will continue to fight OTC 
which, as I say, would be a ratification 
of the GATT agreements. 

Apparently the administration be- 
lieves the textile industry is expendable 
for the benefit of the steel, automobile 
and other huge industries which want all 
tariff barriers removed. They too are 
ealloused and unconcerned just as the 
executive department of our Govern- 
ment is about the problem of the textile 
and garment industries. 

The Tariff Commission, now domi- 
nated by the executive department al- 
though it.is allegedly an arm of the 
Congress, has refused to get all the facts 
about the effects of Japanese competi- 
tion on the textile and apparel industry 
and has apparently abandoned these in- 
dustries to their fate. 

It is often said that because Japan 
buys some of the American farmer’s 
cotton, the cotton farmer of the Nation 
ought to support the disastrous agree- 
ments which permit the imporation of 
texiles from countries where wage scales 
are so low that our own textile and 
apparel industries simply cannot meet 
the competition. However, if the tex- 
tile industry in America is destroyed, 
60 percent of the farmer’s market for 
his cotton will go down the drain with 
the textile industry. 

It is encouraging to see now that Mr. 
Robert Jackson, the president of the 
ACMI, has learned the lesson that he 
cannot expect any help from the ad- 
ministration although rumor has it that 
most of the industry supported Mr. 
Eisenhower and his party. We Mem- 
bers of Congress who are so vitally in- 
terested in the preservation of the tex- 
tile industry have been trying to con- 
vince Mr. Jackson and the ACMI of this 
fact so that we might get the necessary 
backing for legislation that would do 
what the administration fails and re- 
fusestodo. Itis rather late now for any 
such legislation to be passed. It is un- 
derstanable, however, that the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute was 
loathe to turn to the Congress for pro- 
tection before all avenues of relief in 
the administrative department had been 


explored and found closed. We have 
at least been successful in holding up 
action upon the bill which would create 
a super-duper international organiza- 
tion in which the United States would 
have only one vote to control our for- 
eign-trade policies. 





Proposed Transfer of Freedmen’s 
Hospital to Howard University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by local 1, Government and Civic Em- 
ployees Organizing Committee, AFL- 
CIO, on the proposed transfer of Freed- 
men’s Hospital to Howard University. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Previcus testimony before this committee 
and before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has touched on the proposed transfer 
of Freedmen’s Hospital to Howard University. 
Local 1 of the Government and Civic Em- 
ployees Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO, 
the only employee organization to which a 
large number of the employees of the hos- 
pital belong, has given careful attention to 
the proposed transfer and holds the follow- 
ing views. 

Local 1 supports the transfer only if the 
civil-service status of the civil-service em- 
ployees now employed at the hospital is pre- 
served. A careful study by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has shown 
that in almost every particular employees of 
Howard University have working conditions 
inferior to those under the classified Federal 
civil service. The particulars include: Sal- 
aries, leave, insurance, retirement benefits, 
counseling service, and others. 

A majority of the employees at Freédmen’s 
Hospital are long-term Federal workers with 
10 years or more service. Our local recently 
conducted a careful poll of employees at the 
hospital. Of 390 responses to the question- 
naire, only 13 (3'%4 percent) indicated that 
they would be willing to continue in their 
jobs at the hospital without civil-service 
status. Yet, unless special legislative action 
is taken, all hospital employees, no matter 
what their civil-service status, will lose their 
civil-service rights and become new employ- 
ees at Howard when the transfer is effected. 

From a practical point of view, the pur- 
poses of the transfer would not be served if 
the vast majority of employees preferred to 
take jobs jin other Federal agencies in the 
District of Columbia, or elsewhere, where 
they would retain their civil-service rights. 
Indeed, it would be virtually impossible to 
operate the hospital under such circum- 
stances. But equally important, it would be 
a breach of faith with the employees. These 
men and women have looked at their jobs at 
the hospital as careers. In so doing they 
have been responsive to the call of their 
Government for career employees. Having 
bought their homes, established roots in the 
life of the community, and made their plans 
on the basis of a reasonable expectation of 
the benefits which a grateful Government 
bestows on its loyal employees, it would be a 
blow at the entire concept of a career civil 
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service as well as at 700 individuals and 
their families if they were now to be arbi- 
trarily separated. 

Either the legislation authorizing the 
transfer should include a guaranty of con- 
tinued civil-service status for the present 
Freedmen’s Hospital employees, or the legal 
structure of Howard University should be 
altered—by making it, for instance, a Fed- 
eral or District institution—so that all its 
employees fall under the Federal civil serv- 
ice. We trust these alternative courses will 
be intensively studied and appropriate lan- 
guage drafted prior to consideration by the 
Congress. 





Disabled Veterans Are Frightened and 
Worried by the Bradley Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp a letter I have received from Mr. 
Gerald S. Kelsey, national service officer 
of the Disabled American Veterans in my 
city of Portland, Oreg. This letter, I 
think, is an eloquent and forceful state- 
ment of the concern being felt by many 
of our veterans. I am receiving many 
similar letters almost daily. Reports 
available to me cause me to feel a similar 
great concern as to the report of the 
Bradley Commission. I hope the Presi- 
dent, in the recommendations he intends 
to submit to the Congress based on this 
report, will give careful scrutiny to the 
dislocations in our present veterans’ pro- 
grams that it entails and will take ac- 
count of the many protests from our 
veterans organizations. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
NATIONAL SERVICE OFFICE, 
VA REGIONAL OFFICE, 
Portland, Oreg., May 23, 1956. 
Congresswoman EpDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR Mr&ks. GREEN: I am a service officer for 
the Disabled American Veterans in the State 
of Oregon. My office represents better than 
15,000 power of attorneys on claims that are 
on file with the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Most of our service-connected, disabled 
veterans have had the contents of the Brad- 
ley Commission report brought to their at- 
tention. I want to tell you that we service- 
connected, disabled veterans are frightened 
and worried. I do not believe that the con- 
tents of the Bradley Commission report. has 
anything to do with Democrats or Republi- 
cans. I believe that the report of the Brad- 
ley Commission is strictly the radical ideas 
and opinions of a minority group in both 
parties. 

It is a terrible thing to face these disabled 
veterans day after day and see the worried 
expressions and concern that they are feeling 
since the Bradley report has been made 
public. 

I cannot believe that Congress, either the 
House or the Senate, would do anything det- 
rimental to the service-connected veteran. 
Because of this reasoning and in order that 
the veterans’ faith may be restored, I re- 
spectfully request that you give favorable 
consideration to H. R. 11310. 
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I realize that the supporters of the Brad- 
ley report will howl like wounded tigers but 
at the same time the feelings of the service- 
connected veteran and his confidence are all- 
important. 


Very respectfully, 
GERALD S. KELSEY, 


National Service Officer. 





The Civil-Rights Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on May 
12, 1956, in Washington, D. C., Mr. Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, delivered an address 
before a dinner meeting of the ninth 
annual convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action. Among the other 
speakers upon that occasion were Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHmaN], and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, and other speakers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
edited copy of Mr. Wilkins’ address, 
which is entitled “The Civil-Rights 
Crisis.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

The present sharpness of the civil rights 
issue is not, as some suggest, a result of a 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
or of the policies of the New Deal-Fair Deal, 
or of the activities of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, Gov. Allen Shivers, of Texas to the 
contrary. 

As Dr. Charles Frankel, professor of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, writing in 
the New York Times magazine asserts: 
“s * * the changes that have left us all so 
breathless * * * have been the results of 
social revolutions that have been coming 
to a head for a hundred years or more, of 
wars, of shifts in the structure of our fam- 
ilies, churches, and businesses and, most of 
all the breakneck revolutionary development 
of military and industrial technology.” 

We, all of us, then, are faced today with 
the task of adjusting to these changes, of 
meeting the crises induced by them, and of 
fashioning a world in which men can live 
at peace and in the hope, at least, of a meas- 
ure of justice and dignity. 

There is no gainsaying the crises every- 
where about us; political, economic, moral, 
sectional, national, and international. A 
short rollcall brings them readily to mind 
and calls up a dozen tangents: Moscow, the 
West and the Middle East; England and 
Cyprus and Ceylon; France and north Africa; 
Communist China, Formosa and the United 
States; the U. S. S. R. and her satellites; oil, 
uranium, sealanes, food disease; national 
sovereignty, public power, security and free- 
dom, and a dozen others. 

Here and now, for 16 millions of Negro 
Americans, for several times that number of 
white Americans, and for scores of millions 
of white and nonwhites over the globe a 
crisis revolves about America’s attempt to 
make the theory of democracy work out in 
practice, across the color line. 

These strivings toward democratic living, 
the successes and failures, are one of the con- 
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cerns of this convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action. It is one of the reasons 
you are gathered here tonight, not primarily 
in the interest of Negro citizens as such, but 
in the interest of the examination and 
strengthening of Western democracy. 

It has become a cliché to state that this 
pattern of living represents the hope of man- 
kind for personal and group freedom, for 
dignity, equality of opportunity and justice. 
It is difficult, in the light of what we know 
of the principalities and democracies of the 
past, not to believe this cliche a truism. 

Have we of the West not reared the most 
glittering superstructure of civilization 
known to man? Do not both entrepreneur 
and workman reap more for their toil and 
skill and daring than ever before in history? 
If there were ever wealthier men were there 
not more slaves? Do we not fly over the 
earth, talk and send pictures through the 
air, and perform, as a matter of course, 
dozens of other miracles each night and 
day? 

Is this not sufficient vindication for the 
cliche? Is not the tractor the triumphant 
answer to the bullock and the wooden hoe? 
Well, not quite. In other days and in other 
regimes men sailed the seas, spanned rivers 
with bridges, built roads, reared beauty to 
the skies, and conquered continents. 

The difference, we like to believe, lies in 
our concern for man and his spirit. We 
said here, borrowing some from the French 
and the English, the Greeks and the Romans, 
from the Jews and the Christians, we said: 
“* * * all men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness * * * 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men.” 

Stubbornly, often tenuously, we have 
clung to this ideal, through doubts and 
trials, fears, challenges, trickery and wars; 
even through the manifold temptations and 
dangers of success. 

We stand today stronger both in spirit and 
in body, yet faced with a challenge hither- 
to unmatched except, perhaps, in the tests 
of our fledging years among the great powers 
of the world. 

Shall all men, of whatever color, be free 
and equal in this land of the free? If the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution underwrite equality and freedom 
for whites only, will they not soon guarantee 
these for the strong, or the rich, or the cun- 
ning only? 

What then shall become of America and 
of men who looked to the West? For, as 
we debate our whims and caprices, a strong, 
wily, and ruthless foe presses us upon every 
hand. We dare not take a leisurely genera- 
tion to change our course. At stake is not 
the American who happens to be a Negro, 
for his fate, except to him, is incidental. At 
stake is all we have dreamed and built—not 
merely our wondrous material being, but our 
freedom and our souls. 

We are caught between the social revolu- 
tions from within to which Dr. Frankel re- 
ferred, and the emergence in the past 40 
years of a gigantic social revolution from 
without. Fantastic as it may seem, what we 
do about freedom and equality for one-tenth 
of our population may determine the suc- 
cess or failure of our adjustment to our own 
revolution and our success in meeting the 
challenge from beyond our shores. 

Appomattox ended a bloody war, but 
bringing order and justice out of its after- 
math demanded soul-searching of such an 
agonizing kind—while the Nation was faced 
with the major task of binding up both its 
physical wounds and its economy—that we 
were relieved in 1876 to accept a “compro- 
mise” which gave the Southern States back 
their slaves, now called freedmen, to do with 
as they would. 
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A life for our Negroes was rigged within 
the United States, and the description is 
used advisedly. 

First of all, they were denied the basic 
right and weapon of democratic freemen— 
the ballot. Thus the local and State gov- 
ernments were kept safely in the hands of 
former slaveowners and their descendants, 
to be joined later by the hitherto unnoticed 
whites who never had owned land or slaves. 

The representatives of these lily-white 
State governments in Washington then com- 
bined their numbers and not inconsiderable 
talents in an increasing crusade to reverse 
the verdict of Appomattox. With cajolery, 
demagoguery, threats, parliamentary skull- 
duggery and political blackjacking, they 
built and perpetuated an empire of ex- 
ploitation—political, economic, and social. 

The manifesto condemning the Supreme 
Court signed by 100 southern Senators 
and Congressmen is completely in char- 
acter with the pattern of the past 90 years, 
a pattern which has insisted that first-class 
citizenship shall not be enjoyed by Negro 
Americans in that region, regardless of any 
opinion, or precedent, or authority, no mat- 
ter how high. 

It cannot pass unnoticed that this decla- 
ration comes at a time when both the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the Federal 
Government have taken successive steps for- 
ward in the matter of nondiscriminatory 
citizenship. 

In addition to political disfranchisement, 
and to make certainty doubly certain, the 
Negro was crippled by being denied educa- 
tion, and chained down by ruthlessly imposed 
economic handicaps. 

Thus, voteless, uneducated, and economi- 
cally throttled, he was helpless before sheriffs, 
judges, governors, and mobs alike. His pro- 
tests and his citations of the Constitution 
were of little avail. 

As we look back, we realize now that our 
problem was enormously complicated by our 
acceptance of the formula of 1876. For that 
formula not only continued slavery under a 
different name, not only invalidated the 
Declaration of Independence and mocked the 
Constitution, but implanted and nurtured in 
the minds and hearts of millions of other- 
wise normal citizens the neurotically false 
notion that whiteness alone is a mark of 
greatness; and that whiteness carries with it 
an inherent right to special privileges and 
to domination over nonwhites. 

For the disturbing fact is that the inter- 
vening 80 years have seen the minority, under 
the lash of hardship and injustice and in- 
equality, legal and illegal, grow in every 
dimension, including dignity; whereas great 
sections of the majority in the region con- 
cerned have stood still, psychologically and 
emotionally. 

Opposition to the 1954 Supreme Court rul- 
ing outlawing public school segregation 
stems largely from the refusal of the diehard 
areas to accept, or from their inability to 
comprehend, the concept of equality of citi- 
zenship. 

They had their 1876 agreement. They had, 
in 1896, their Plessy v. Ferguson opinion es- 
tablishing the separate-but-equal doctrine. 
On these foundations they built their way 
of life and they are bewildered and angry to 
see the foundation swept away. 


In his lone, but notable and accurately 
prophetic dissent to the Plessy ruling, the 
late Mr. Justice Harlan wrote: 


“IT am of the opinion that the statute of 
Louisiana is inconsistent with the personal 
liberty of citizens, white and black, in that 
State, and hostile to both the spirit and let- 
ter of the Constitution of the United States. 
If laws of like character should be enacted 
in the several States of the Union, the effect 
would be in the highest degree mischievous. 
Slavery as an institution tolerated by law 
would, it is true, have disappeared from our 
country, but there would remain a power 
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in the States, by sinister legislation, to inter- 
fere with the full enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of freedom; to regulate civil rights com- 
mon to all citizens, upon the basis of race; 
and to place in a condition of legal inferiority 
a large body of American citizens.” 

Ignoring the “equal” in the Plessy sepa- 
rate-but-equal doctrine, the Southern States 
proceeded forthwith to do exactly as Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan predicted. Upon the basis of 
race and race alone, they enacted legisla- 
tion to regulate the civil rights “common to 
all citizens” in practically every area of liv- 
ing. 

They did this, I strongly suggest, because 
at that time they could not conceive of the 
Negro as a citizen with rights as such to be 
respected and safeguarded by the States. 
Much of the thinking expressed today—60 
years later—indicates that time and its 
changes have had little influence upon that 
conception. 

The southern political leaders and lily- 
white State governments today are com- 
manding time to stand still. A profitable, 
comfortable, and ego-feeding way of life 
has been dealt a body blow and the bene- 
ficiaries of the system have thrown into the 
breach every possible argument, including 
some that seem to have been disinterred from 
proslavery debates. They have _ utilized 
every tactic, no matter how reprehensible. 
They have massed economic and political 
power against a minority armed with little 
more than the conviction that it is right and 
that the higher law of the land is on its 
side. : 

Cowardly economic reprisals have been 
visited upon men and women for merely 
holding an opinion, belonging to an organ- 
ization, or signing a petition. Whites as well 
as Negroes have paid a price for dissent from 
the segregationist view, with the result that 
in many areas of the South virtual thought 
control is in effect. 

With newspapers and some governors and 
some United States Senators, to say nothing 
of mayors, sheriffs and chiefs of police all 
shouting defiance of the courts, it is not to 
be wondered that the hoodlum element has 
felt free to act. Threats and attacks have 
been made. Shootings have occurred. A 
mob has taken over a university campus and 
nullified a court order. Murder has been 
done. 

State legislatures in Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Mississippi have en- 
acted punitive legislation against’ their 
Negro citizens and with Virginia have 
adopted measures designed to circumvent or 
defy the Nation’s highest court. 

In this hysteria we come into election year. 
Through their ballots Americans reveal their 
feelings and indicate their~choices of men 
and parties. In many ways, directly and 
indirectly, they decide issues. 

Today the civil rights crisis is properly 
under scrutiny and the. factors that have 
contributed to it, as well as the possible 
solutions to it are being weighed. 

It is a serious thing, for example, for 
Government of, by, and for the people when 
only 8,000 Negro citizens out of a voting- 
age population of 497,000 are permitted to 
register to vote, as was the case in Missis- 
sippi last year. The system by which this 
deprivation was accomplished is a proper 
subject for investigation and action by the 
Department of Justice of the administra- 
tion in control-of the Government—the Re- 
publicans. Yet nothing has been done, de- 
spite the plain indications on nearly every 
side that illegality on a racial basis is the 
unashamed and unconcealed handmaiden 
of the election machinery in several of the 
Southern States. 

To be sure, the Democratic Party is in 
control in these States. To be sure, these 
States cite their right under the Constitu- 
tion to see the qualifications for voters. But 
neither they nor the Republican Central 


Government denies that this right is exer- 
cised in such a manner as to result in purely 
racial disfranchisement; and neither pays 
any attention to the 15th amendment which 
prohibits disfranchisement on the basis of 
race and color. 

The ballot is a basic and vital weapon in 
the democratic state. He who is deprived 
of it may thereby be deprived of his right to 
earn a decent living, to secure an education 
for his children, to be accorded due process 
of law, to have access to recreation and pub- 
lic accommodation—in short, to enjoy “Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In States where they can vote, Negro citi- 
zens are certain to consider this year the 
failure of the Republicans to even attempt 
to break up this massive conspiracy to deny 
several millions of citizens their right to 
vote. 

The Negro voter is certain, too, to judge 
the Republican administration’s failure to 
give leadership to the movement to imple- 
ment the ruling of the Supreme Court in 
the school cases. The impact of the decree 
has affected our national life and has posed 
grave questions of national policy, indeed, 
of the stability and integrity of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Our highest Court is branded as being 
composed of fellow travelers. Nullification 
resolutions are shouted through State legis- 
latures. There is ponderous and nonsensical 
talk about the powers reserved to the States 
as though any of these conferred the right 
to deny to citizens within their borders 
guaranties embodied in the ist and 5th arti- 
cles of the Bill of Rights, and in the 14th 
and 15th amendments to the Constitution. 

This mud-slinging attack upon the maj- 
esty, honor, and prestige of the Government 
and upon the hallowed traditions of the 
Nation have evoked only a few cautious 
words from the President. A substantial 
segment of the white population of the 
South and the entire Negro population wish 
to observe the law and desire to work out 
ways and means of complying with the 
Court’s opinion. But the loud mouths and 
the hoodlums hold sway and the troubled 
citizens of the region, desperately seeking 
guidance toward peaceful and just methods, 
have received no encouragement or leader- 
ship from their President. 

None of the many ways by which govern- 
ment can move to ease and resolve a crisis 
has been employed. It has been well said 
that this is no longer just the Negro’s fight. 
It has become a question of rule of law, of 
the observance of traditional American pro- 
cedures established,to preserve the freedoms 
of all of us. The lack of leadership in the 
White House in this crisis has contributed 
mightily to the unhappy state of ugly ten- 
sion in which many areas of our land find 
themselves. 

But if he has been derelict in setting a 
firm tone against intolerable reaction with 
reference to school desegregation, Mr. Eisen- 
hower has acted in his capacity as Chief Ex- 
ecutive to eliminate racial discrimination in 
several important areas. In the District of 
Columbia, in naval installations, in schools, 
on military posts, and in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration commendable advances have 
been made. 

And the Democrats have failed, too, in the 
civil-rights field. Their party controls the 
State governments which have disfranchised 
and otherwise demeaned the Negro citizen. 
It is their State legislatures which have en- 
acted restrictive, vindictive, and insulting 
legislation directed against a population 
solely because of its race and color. It is they 
who have standardized the filibuster as a 
tactic to destroy majority rule in the Senate, 

It is their Representatives in the Congress, 
safe from retaliation because of the shackled 
Negro voter back home, who have vilified the 
Supreme Court and throttled civil-rights leg- 
islation through their seniority and their 
committee chairmanships. 
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It is past this obstruction that Negroes 
and their friends must try to move the civil- 
rights bills in the Congress, and the Federal 
judges who will be expected to disperise 
color-blind justice, and the attorneys who 
will prosecute violations of Federal laws. 

The Democratic Party machines in the 
hard-core Southern States have done little 
to extend the franchise to the Negro citizen. 
Instead, many party leaders and legislatures 
devote their time and effort to devising new 
ways and means of perpetuating disfran- 
chisement. And the national party organi- 
zation seems obsessed with the idea of pur- 
chasing what they call unity with silence and 
inaction on the civil rights of Negroes. Only 
a handful of men in the northern wing of 
the party has refused to bow to the holdup 
tactics of the southerners. And no mention 
of this small band is conceivable without 
naming the two men on our platform to- 
night, Senator WAYNE MokrsE, of Oregon, and 
that grand warrior for decency, Senator HER- 
BERT H. LEHMAN, of New York. 

The civil-rights bills in the Congress, par- 
ticularly H. R. 627, the omnibus bill embody- 
ing the recommendations of the administra- 
tion and many of the points covered by bills 
proposed by Democrats, offer both the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats an opportunity 
to alleviate some of the disappointment of 
voters who had hoped for much more than 
the zero they have received thus far. 

The votes are here to pass H. R. 627 in both 
the House and the Senate if it is permitted 
to reach the floor. The present roadblock in 
the House is the Rules Committee. The sin- 
cerity and good faith of both parties and of 
each Member of the House can be measured 
by the action taken on this legislation. Over 
in the Senate the bill can be pushed through 
a filibuster if both the Republicans and the 
Democrats want to make good on civil rights. 

In the superheated atmosphere engendered 
by the reaction to the Supreme Court’s de- 
cree, both parties are on trial as never before. 
The hard and revealing language of revolt 
has made it much easier for the voter to dis- 
cern the ambiguous phrase and the mean- 
ingless movement that heretofore have 
served so well as smoke screens at election 
time. 

In similar fashion the Negro voter will 
weigh more carefully than in the past the 
civil rights planks in the platforms of both 
parties. The mere declaration that the Su- 
preme Court has set forth the law of the 
land and that it must be obeyed will not 
suffice. Compliance does not materialize out 
of thin air. The Government and its elected 
servants cannot escape their responsibility 
for affirmative action to see that the law is 
obeyed. 

Make no mistake about it, as far as the 
Negro American is concerned, desegregation 
is the topic of the day. In it is bound up 
his status as a citizen amd the aspirations 
of himself and his children. If he had not 
thought too much about it (and what 
Negro could not think upon his daily lot?), 
those extremists who today declare he shall 
never come into his own—not in a hundred 
years—have forced decision upon him. No 
candidate or party equivocating upon his 
rights and upon his right to begin the enjoy- 
ment of them without discriminatory delay 
can command his allegiance. 

We have heard much in these last months 
about “moderation” from both Republicans 
and Democrats, from editorial writers, and 
from candidates who declare, with fine im- 
partiality, that they will go neither to the 
right nor-to the left. Pronouncements, too, 
have been made on so-called extremists. 
Well, the Negro has been the soul of mod- 
eration. He has been patient to the point 
of resignation. It is almost 93 years since 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Emanicipation 
Proclamation, yet it is declared solemnly 
that the Negro is “going too fast” and “push- 
ing too hard.” He is warned even by many 
who have been his friends to be moderate, 
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As he looks back upon his painfully slow 
pace, at the mean obstacles he has had to 
overcome, at his crawling gait through the 
courts, winning one by one the citizenship 
rights that are automatically bestowed upon 
others, he wonders what moderation can 
mean. Does it mean movement more slow 
than his creeping of the past? Does it 
mean movement at all? Must he await a 
referendum of his fellows before he dares 
to speak a word or take a step? Is it extrem- 
ism to go to court, win your rights, and ask 
satisfaction of the verdict? Is it moderation 
to organize mobs, throws eggs and rocks, 
burn crosses and incite to murder? Is it 
extreme to demand of the elected officials 
of Government and the aspirants to office 
that they say the words and do the things 
that will protect and secure freedom and 
equality for all citizens? 

These are the questions and this is some 
of the history running through the minds 
of Negro Americans in 1956, 90 years after 
Appomattox. 

These are some of the issues, the resolving 
of which will shape their decisions on can- 
didates and parties to carry on the Ameri- 
can dream. Skepticism and realism have 
their place, but in the end it is moral con- 
cern for man’s spirit that constitutes the 
real America, that makes it somehow differ- 
ent from the materialistic regimes of other 
times. So, American dream it is. 

These questions are also running through 
the minds of many millions of Americans 
who are not Negroes. How else could it be 
with issues so weighty that—like those of 
War and peace, security and individual lib- 
erties, wealth and poverty—they command 
the indivisable concern of all who value their 
citizenship? 

They must, in short, be the concern of 
every man who would preserve and glorify 
this country, through these fateful years, as 
the refuge and the laboratory of free men at 
work under the verities that keep men free. 





What Happened to Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Press of Wednesday, May 
30, 1956: 

WHat HAPPENED To CoTTOoN 


“Cotton decided to fight its battles in the 
legislative halls, while soybeans decided to 
fight in the market place.” 

Thus accurately did Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson point up, in a speech to mar- 
garine manufacturers, the real reason for 
the sad state to which King Cotton has 
fallen. And the contrasting prosperity of 
the other principal source of margarine. 

At the time of the Civil War, probably no 
American farmer ever had seen a soybean, 
much less considered growing them. Even 
25 years ago, United States soybean acreage 
was only 1 million. 

In the last quarter-century, cotton acre- 
age has had to be reduced from 43 million 
to less than 18 million, because American 
cotton growers preferrec to cut their acreage 
for the sake of a high support price, rather 
than take their chances on a free market. 

Meanwhile soybean acreage grew to 19 
times what it was 25 years ago, making it 
the fifth crop in terms of farm income, be- 
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cause soybean growers did take their chances 
or a free market. 

Cotton growers were “afraid to live with 
abundance,” as Mr. Benson put it. They be- 
lieved, and induced a gullible Congress to 
believe, that the Government could fix an 
artificially high price for a product and make 
it stick. 

What happened is a lesson—for the tax- 
payers an expensive one—in the futility of 
trying to interfere with the iron law of sup- 
ply and demand. Cotton remained high in 
price, only because the Government bought 
at the fixed “90 percent of parity’ all the 
market would not take. (It owns 15 million 
bales now, the largest carry-over in history.) 

Meanwhile, United States cotton was 
priced out of so much of its normal foreign 
market that exports are less than a third 
what they were 25 years ago, and foreign 
cotton production has doubled in the same 
period. United States cotton lost much of 
its home market to synthetic fibers, again 
because of its high price. Synthetic pro- 
duction today is 18 times what it was 25 
years ago. 

Fortunately, more enlightened cotton 
growers are coming to realize the deadly 
harm this fantasy has done to cotten. But 
some politicians still want the Government 
to carry on this ridiculous practice again— 
and the people to pay for it. 





Defense in a Pigeonhole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Defense in a Pigeonhole” which 
appeared in the Tuesday, May 22, 1956, 
issue of the Boston (Mass.) Herald. ., 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE IN A PIGEONHOLE 


The great unanswered question of Ameri- 
can defense is still unanswered after 7 years. 
Even yet we do not know what role the 
Navy should play in strategic bombing. 

That rather than the new outbreak of 
interservice rivalries is the disquieting impli- 
cation of recent events in Washington. 

Consider what has taken place. First, we 
had the testimony from General LeMay of 
the Strategic Air Command that the Soviet 
now has more intercontinental jet bombers 
than the United States and will surpass us 
in bombing power in the period 1958-60. 


Thereafter, President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson both stated that 
the Navy could make an important contri- 
bution to strategic bombing. 


The Air Force Chief of Staff, General 
Twining, however, insisted that the Navy's 
potential contribution was small. 


And, finally, we have the publication in 
the New York Times and the Herald of the 
Air Force staff study belaboring with dev- 
astating data the contention that carrier- 
based aircraft could operate effectively 
against major targets inside Russia. 

From all this we may deduce two things: 
(1) The present policy is to rely on the 
Navy to make up any deficiencies in the 
Air Force’s strategic bombing capacity, but 
(2) the ability of the Navy to fill a strategic 
bombing role is still undetermined. 
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In other words, an uncertainty is the back- 
stop for the vital Strategic Air Command. 

Now the President is quite correct that 
this country ought not to try to match 
plane for plane with Russia. The numbers 
game when applied to defense makes no 
sense. But it is simple wisdom to demand 
that we know the value of the other elements 
in our total defense balance. And it appears 
that we do not know one of the most crucial 
of those elements, the Navy’s role in strategic 
bombing. 

Moreover, this is an old, old failure of de- 
fense analysis that stretches back into the 
Truman administration; back even to the 
B-36 squabble in 1949 and the famous revolt 
of the admirals. 

In 1953, the publisher of this paper queried 
the then Secretaries of the Air Force and 
Navy on the relative cost and effectiveness of 
land- and carrier-based planes and learned 
that not only had no evaluation been made, 
but that none was planned. 

Yet evidently nothing was done, for in 
the following year, 1954, Thomas K. Finletter 
published an unmistakable warning on ex- 
actly this subject in his book “Power and 
Policy.” 

“There is duplication in the planning for 
the NATO air atomic mission,” he wrote. 
“The United States Air Force regards itself 
as having the whole responsibility. The 
Navy also is preparing to take part in the 
operation but its responsibility is not fixed. 
There are two disadvantages in this. It 
duplicate forces for the same task, and there- 
fore wastes money—and this duplication 
runs into billions of dollars every year. * * * 

“Now the point about this problem is not 
that a wrong decision has been made as to 
the respective roles of the Air Force’s land- 
based planes, but that no decision at all has 
been made.” 

That from a man who had headed the 
President’s air policy commission in 1947 and 
was Secretary of the Air Force from 1950 to 
1953. 

Yet the policy of no policy on the Navy-Air 
Force roles, the policy of temporizing with a 
basic issue of national defense is still with 
us. We do not know if carrier-based bomb- 
ing planes can replace missing interconti- 
nental bombers in the final resort, but we are 
gambling that they can when we fix on them 
the responsibility for backing up SAC. 

There are a flock of interservice rivalries 
breaking out into the open—the Army says 
the Air Force has too many bombers at the 
cost of adequate ground forces, the Air Force 
says the Army’s Nike air defense missile is 
no good, the responsibility for the develop- 
ment and use of all the various missiles is 
still undetermined. These, too, are urgent 
matters calling for decision and clear en- 
forcement of decision. 

But the issue of strategic bombing mis- 
sions as between the Navy and the Air Force 
has been disgracefully evaded. It is defense 
in a pigeonhole. 





The Late William T. Granahan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, on my 
return to Washington I was shocked to 
learn of the death of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, my friend 
and colleague, William T. Granahan. 

Words are inadequate on such occa- 
sions, The Nation has lost an able legis- 
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lator and a fine American. I had a deep 
feeling of friendship and respect for Bill 
Granahan. He will always be remem- 
bered by those who served with him be- 
cause of his kindly disposition. He will 
be missed by all of us here in the Con- 
gress and his passing is a distinct loss to 
the people of his congressional district. 
To his loved ones left behind and to 
the people of his district, I extend my 
deepest sympathy in their great loss. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Six Poll Re- 
sults for the Fourth Congressional 
District of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past several weeks 
I have been conducting a poll of my 
constituents in the Fourth Congressional 
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District of New Jersey. This was done 
to ascertain their opinions on the many 
important issues facing the Nation on 
which Congress will be called upon to 
make decisions. 

This poll was mailed to a cross-sec- 
tion of the voters in my district repre- 
senting all shades of political opinion. 
The response was quite good, indicating 
a freshening of interest in national po- 
litical issues in this election year. Sig- 
nificantly, of those answering the poll, 
the two questions receiving the greatest 
number of “‘Yes”’ or “No” answers as op- 
posed to “No response” were those deal- 
ing with the deepening of the Delaware 
River Channel to Trenton from Phila- 
delphia and the question of govern- 
mental sponsorship of a flood-insurance 
program. The question on which those 
polled showed least interest was that 
dealing with the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I feel that the results of this poll will 
be of interest to my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, and I include 
as a part of my remarks the questions 
which were asked, together with a break- 
down by percentages of the responses I 
received. These percentages are based 
on a total return of 5,387 questionnaires, 
The results follow: 
































Percent 
Questions Total | Democrat | Republican lendtependeatt 
| 
Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes| No | Yes| No 
1, Do you think Congress should set up a system of flood 
insurance for so long as private companies are unable 
ELLE LE ELLE TL, LN La 78 22 87 13 71 29 76 24 
2. Charges have been made that Federal and State authori- 
ties have been lax in preventing the denial of civil rights 
for minority groups, including preventing Negroes from 
voting. Do you think Congress should establish a bi- 
partisan commission to investigate these charges? _ ___- 72 28 73 2a 62 38 81 19 
3. Do you think Congress should investigate possible abuses 
of union welfare funds to see whether legislation is 
needed to protect the contributors?__._..______________- 89 11 88 12 90 10 91 9 
4. Do you think Congress should support the President’s 
recommendation for a 1-cent inerease in Ist-class mail 
rates to reduce postal service deficits?__....._.__._....-- 38 54 46°} 67 33 64 36 
&. What policy should Congress follow toward immigration: 
(a) Reduce present yearly quotas?_...............___- 34) xxx 38 | xxx 31} xxx 33 | xxx 
(b) No change in present A en 19 | xxx 20 | xxx 24) xxx 14|/xxx 
(c) Increase in present quotas along the lines recom- 
mended by the President?_.__........_.___.._.- 25 | xxx 15 | xxx 33 | xxx 28 | xxx 
(@) Replace present quota system with one not based 
I a aired be eds coca cu nees! 22 |xxx 27 | xxx 12|xxx 25 | xxx 
6. Farm prices and income have been dropping. Do you 
think Congress should increase Federal spending this 
year to help farmers cut back surplus production? _____ 55 45 70 30 49 51 47 53 
2 = os olicy should Congress follow regarding the Taft- 
Hartley law: 
a ee 31 | xxx 18 | xxx 40 | xxx 35 | xxx 
(b) Remove injustices claimed by union leatiers? 21 | xxx 29 | xxx 11 4.x xa 23 | xxx 
(c) Put greater restrictions on labor unions?_____.--_- 30 | xxx 20 | xxx 40 | xxx 29 | xxx 
en cctgninignaeel 18 | xxx 33 | xxx Q9|/xxx 13 | xxx 
8 Do you think Congress should establish a Presidential 
fund for sending outstanding representatives of Ameri- 
can culture—art, music, literature, education, industry, 
ete.—abroad on good-will tours?__._.............------- 46 59 41 47 53 54 46 
9. What policy should Congress follow on public housing for 
low income groups: 
(a) Build less public eS es 11 | xxx 06 | xxx 12 | xxx 14 |} xxx 
(b) Build more public housing?___................-.-- 36 | xxx 49 | xxx 25 | xxx 36 | xxx 
(c) Stop building public housing?-_---............--.-- 15 | xxx 08 | xxx 21 | xxx 15 | xxx 
(d) Continue to build public bousing at the present 
i ae i ns xxx 37 | xxx 42 |xxx 35 | xxx 
10. Do you favor reduction of the national debt, even if it 
seme ae tak CUS Wr FONNT.. . <6. mo. s05.- 52 5--et 17 70 30 90 10 90 10 
11. What policy should Congress follow on economic aid to 
other countries? 
nd dice anaes 14|xxx 15|)xxx 10 | xxx 18 | xxx 
III oi a eld i ipitneee ced 32) xxx 32 |} xxx 35 | xxx 20 |xxx 
(c) Keep aid at present level?_........-.....--..-..--- 38 |) xxx 38) xxx 42|xxx 33 |) xxx 
(a) Stop all aid?--.....--- sparen — a 16 | xxx 15 | xxx 13 | xxx 20 |xxx 
12. Do you favor deepening the ware River Channel to 
. eee a | o9| 9] os| s6| m4] ow] 10 


pe os ccatinweisccensmstnantinsstttipemnincempenese= 


ee ee 
Nore.—Party percentages for those answering poll: Democrats, 43 percent; Republicans, 32 pereent; Independent, 


25 percent. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Toward Peaceful Use of the 
Atom,” written by Neal Stanford and 
published in a recent issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Towarp PEACEFUL USE oF THE ATOM 
(By Neal Stanford) 


WASHINGTON —Is the United States or the 
U. S. S. R. going to lead the world into the 
land of atomic power plenty? 

That is the nub of the hearing and debate 
now going on on Capitol Hill over the Gore 
bill—a bill that would direct the Atomic 
Energy Commission to build six power-re- 
actors to demonstrate the practical value of 
atomic power for commercial and industrial 
purposes. 

Strangely enough, it is a subject that is 
getting little public attention and less pub- 
lic interest—though it may well decide 
whether the United States or the U.S. S. R. 
becomes the mecca of the world in peaceful 
use of the atom. 

What Senator Gore wants is some drastic, 
impressive, Government action to reclaim 
American leadership in this vast and impor- 
tant field. He is convinced that you can’t 
get it by relying on private industry or pri- 
vate investment. The Government must 
step in and underwrite it—just as it did the 
Manhattan project in the war. This is not 
a hot-war necessity, but a cold-war necessity; 
for either the United States does something 
like this or it appears likely to lose the race 
to the Soviets. 

Senator Gore has a worthy supporter in 
AEC Commissioner Thomas Murray, who 
earlier this year publicly urged a crash 
program of Government reactor construc- 
tion. But he was outvoted by the other 
Commission members including the Chair- 
man, Adm. Lewis Strauss—and his program 
died aborning. Now, however, the battle 
has been transferred from the executive to 
the legislative—and is out in the open, which 
gives Senator Gore at least some hope that 
he can get action on the matter. 

While perhaps no once can say positively 
(though some do) that the U. S. S. R. is 
leading the United States in this field and 
moving ahead faster every day, there are 
accumulating reports to that effect. The 
United States, while it has five power proj- 
ects on paper, has only 1 in the works—and 
that only under construction: the 60,000 
kilowatt reactor being built at Shippingport 
by the Government. 

There are four other reactors under con- 
sideration, involving industry participation, 
that can produce another 700,000 kilowatts 
of atomic power—but that is not only count- 
ing your chickens before they are hatched, 
but before the eggs are even laid. 

By contrast the U. 8S. S. R. has an atomic 
powerplant already operating and has plans 
for producing 2,500,000 kilowatts by 1960. 
The British will begin delivering atomic 
power this year, and their blueprints call for 
development of an atomic-power capacity of 
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more than 2 million kilowatts in the next 
decade. Yet all Washington can point to is 
a hoped-for 750,000 kilowatts by 1960. 

What makes the situation confusing is 
that despite these facts, which no one at 
least denies, Chairman Strauss continues to 
insist that the United States is still leading 
the world in this field, and that America has 
a weakness for overrating the capabilities of 
the Russians. And he does this in face of 
conflicting testimony by Mr. Allen Dulles, 
Chief of Central Intelligence, that the So- 
viets are undoubtedly ahead of the United 
States in this field. At the same time he 
opposes the Gore proposal for Government 
construction of six large-scale reactors even 
through private industry. 

The Gore proposal is not premised on the 
belief that the United States needs this 
atomic power—a factor which plays a great 
part in Britain’s drive to develop atomic 
power—but on two other postulates: that the 
cost of atomic power can only be reduced to 
competitive levels by Government experi- 
mentation in reactor construction; that the 
Nation which accomplishes this first is going 
to have all the underdeveloped and backward 
countries and areas of the world beating a 
path to its door. 

Thus the question, becomes for America 
not only can atomic power become economi- 
cally available, but is it not a political neces- 
sity? Can the United States afford to let 
the U. S. S. R. dominate this field? 

There are plenty of reasons why now is 
not the time for the Government to start 
a crash atomic-power program: Private in- 
dustry should do it; it is totally uneconomic; 
there is a skilled manpower shortage; the 
AEC is too busy now to take on new assign- 
ments. But they do not reach to the heart 
of the issue—which is rather whether the 
United States should deliberately and pub- 
licly allow the U. S. S. R. to forge ahead in 
this field that is so big with hope the world 
over. 

The psychological defeat the United States 
would suffer from a clear Soviet lead could 
be disastrous. So the question becomes not 
whether the country can afford a crash pro- 
gram, or needs a crash program as a power 
source, but whether it can afford to not have 
one—for global rather than national reasons. 





Government Assistance in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter which I 
have received from Mr. Peter Benton, 27 
Peter Spring Road, Concord, Mass., in 
which he expressed his appreciation to 
the American people for the education he 
received through veterans’ legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

ConcorD, Mass., May 28, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: On June 8, 
.1956, through the generosity of my great 
country, I will graduate from Boston Univer- 
sity. My entire formal education was pro- 
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vided for by the American people through the 
legislation organized and passed by Congress 
for veterans of the Second World War. 

The purpose of this letter is to express my 
deep gratitude to the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States for giving so many 
of us this opportunity. A copy is being sent 
to the other Members of Congress from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

It is with the greatest sense of loyalty and 
pride that I thank God for the right to be an 
American citizen. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER BENTON. 





Facts Versus Lies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union Leader newspaper under date of 
May 31, 1956, an editorial entitled “Facts 
Versus Lies,” which I consider pertinent 
to our current relations with the Soviet 
Government, and I commend it to the 
reading of my colleagues. 

This editorial brings to us a sharp re- 
minder of the kind of people the Com- 
munist leaders really are, and it should 
serve us as a guide in our Nation’s con- 
sideration of any proposals made by the 
Soviet Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Facts Versus Lies 


Stalin once said: “Words are one thing, 
action another. Good words are a mask for 
the concealment of bad deeds. Sincere 
diplomacy is no more possible than dry 
water or iron wood.” 

Today the United States and Western 
civilization are in greater peril than at any 
time in their history because the Communist 
goal of world domination is shrewdly con- 
cealed. Kremlin propagandists have been 
amazingly successful in making out Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin as men who were never 
really bad. 

Let’s set the record straight—former 
United States Ambassador to Moscow Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt recently supplied this true 
story to a House of Representatives com- 
mittee’s report on Communist activities. 
The story deals with Soviet President 
Voroshilov. 

At a vodka-drinking banquet in the Krem- 
lin in 1934 when Mr. Bullitt sat between 
Voroshilov and Marshal Budenny, Voroshilov 
said: “I think the most extraordinary thing 
we (Voroshilov and Budenny) ever did to- 
gether was to capture Kiev without fighting.” 

“What happened” Bullitt asked. 

“Well,” said Voroshilov, “there were 11,000 
ezarist officers with their wives and children 
in Kiev and they had more troops than we 
had, and we never could have captured the 
city by fighting. So we used propaganda and 
we told them that they would be released and 
allowed to go to their homes with their fami- 
lies and treated as well as possible by our 
army. They believed us and surrendered.” 
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Bullitt: “What did you do then?” 

Voroshilov: “Oh, we shot all the men and 
boys and we put all the women and the girls 
into brothels for our army. 

Bullitt: “Do you think that was a very 
decent thing to do?” 

Voroshilov: “My army needed women and I 
was concerned with my army’s health and not 
with the health of those women. And it 
didn’t make any difference, anyhow, because 
they were all dead within 3 months.” 

Yes; let’s keep the record straight. Here is 
proof indeed that Russian leaders are liars, 
and, more than that, lying fiends.- Yet they 
continue to have their appeasers, and worse, 
in the United States. 

Are American women and girls to be herded 
into Russian brothels? 





For Safer Boating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to an editorial] in 
the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, May 30, 1956, entitled “For 
Safer Boating.” This thoughtful edi- 
torial emphasizes the fact that because 
of an increase in the number of boating 
tragedies throughout the country several 
large boating organiations have joined 
in urging Congress to study the problem, 
with a view to promoting water safety. 

Mr. Speaker, with this in mind I would 
like once again to call attention to the 
fact that I have been very concerned 
about this problem for some time. In 
fact on July 21, 1955, I introduced H. R. 
7536 which is designed to require cer- 
tain ships and vessels carrying passen- 
gers for hire to be fitted with radiotele- 
phone installations. 

Those Members of the House from 
coastal States surely recall instances in 
which tragedy or near-tragedy was in- 
fluenced by the absence or presence of 
radio communications. In my own 
State of Massachusetts, I would refer 
you to the case of the vessel Pilgrim 
Belle. On June 22, 1955, this ship struck 
a rock in Boston Harbor. On board 
were 272 passengers, mostly teen-agers, 
out for a carefree trip. Immediately 
help was needed. It was unavailable be- 
cause of one stark, outrageous fact. The 
Pilgrim Belle had no radio. The cap- 
tain managed to run his ship aground 
on Spectacle Island. 

Fortunately, people on that island 
were able to call for help, and other ves- 
sels arrived in time to rescue all who had 
been on board.. How easy it would have 
been for the story to have been different. 
But for the incredible luck of the sea 
which permitted this profit-making ves- 
sel to wallow to shore before sinking, 
there would have been black headlines 
in the newspapers and black despair in 
hundreds of families of Massachusetts. 
You also remember the tragedy which 
occurred here on Chesapeake Bay last 
summer, as a result of which many per- 
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sons lost their lives due to the fact that 
once again help could not be called due 
to lack of proper communication facil- 
ities. A similar tragedy occurred off the 
shores of Long Island, N. Y., last year. 
These are only typical tragedies that 
occur during the boating seasons 
throughout the United States. 


There already exists legislation to 
provide communications safeguards for 
the large vessels which sail the high seas 
and even for most of the ships of the 
Great Lakes. Despite the fact that 
many thousands, yes, tens of thousands 
of boat owners are voluntarily adding 
radio telephones, there remains a gap 
in communications protection. My pro- 
posal is designed to fill this gap. Imag- 
ine, if you will, the diversity of craft, 
approximately 7,000 which presently 
carry passengers for hire on a perma- 
nent basis and yet are without radio 
telephones. The provisions of commu- 
nications to meet distress needs are, in 
my opinion, as basic a requirement as 
the carrying of life preservers, life rafts, 
running lights, buoyancy tanks, and the 
rest of the other common requirements 
for vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee will report out my bill in or- 
der that it may be acted upon by the 
House at an early date. In this way, we 
will have done our utmost to insure that 
reasonable safety measures have been 
taken to make this boating season and 
subsequent seasons free from disaster 
and death. 

The editorial follows: 

For SAFER BOATING 


The remarkable development of small- 
boat activity in recent years—especially in 
the power-craft category—has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of boat- 
ing tragedies throughout the country. The 
situation has become so serious that two of 
the larger boating organizations have joined 
in urging Congress to study the problem, 
with a view to promoting water safety. The 
move is timely, for it is predicted that more 
inboard and outboard pleasure craft will be 
operating this summer in salt and fresh wa- 
ter recreational areas than ever before. 


It has been estimated that there are now 
about 25 million small-boat enthusiasts who 
spend their weekends or vacations enjoying 
their favorite sport. Many of these are nov- 
ices whose unfamiliarity with vagaries of 
weather and water and with elementary 
rules of navigation and boating safety may 
be expected to result in more accidents and 
drownings in the next few months. There 
is no regulation of small boating by the 
Coast Guard, and few local authorities exer- 
cise any effective control. But as Chairman 
Bonner of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee remarked, the rise in se- 
rious boating mishaps indicates ‘‘a possible 
need for greater precautions to be taken by 
both State and Federal Governments” in the 
small-boat field. The program might well 
include an extension of safety inspections 
by the Coast Guard to include boats smaller 
than the 16-foot-and-under group (now ex- 
empt) and tightening up by State and mu- 
nicipal authorities on safety requirements in 
recreational waters under their jurisdiction. 

The proposed inquiry has the support of 
the National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers as well as of the Outboard 
Boating Club of America. This teamwork 
between industry and customers is logical, 
for both groups have an interest in making 
boating safer and more popular. 
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Woman Veep in Our Time Seen by 
Martha Griffiths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include an article about the 
Honorable MARTHA GRIFFITHS, of Michi- 
gan, one of the most distinguished of the 
Members of Congress. The article is en- 
titled ‘“‘Woman Veep in Our Time Seen 
by MARTHA GRIFFITHS, and it was written 
by Marian Trainor. It appeared in La- 
bor’s Daily for Tuesday, June 5, 1956, and 
is as follows: 

Derroirt.—The “coffee break” has become 
an integral part of the working day, but the 
first person to utilize it as a political weapon 
was a woman who wanted her district to send 
her to Congress. 

When MarTHA GRIFFITHS decided to run 
for the House of Representatives after serv- 
ing in the Michigan State Legislature, where 
she was acclaimed one of Michigan’s 10 best 
legislators, she hitched up her trailer to her 
car and went into the 17th District, where she 
was seeking election, and invited the house- 
wives to come to the trailer for coffee and 
political discussion. 

While she drove slowly up and down each 
block, women volunteers who preceded her 
rang doorbells, soliciting to make sure Mar- 
THA had a capacity audience. This method 
enabled her to reach 40,000 persons person- 
ally. The first time around in 1951 she lost 
the election by a narrow margin, but 2 years 
later, using the same device, she won. 

In the meantime she was to enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman judge to 
sit on the recorder’s court bench in Detroit 
in its 112-year history, first as an appointed 
judge by her former law partner, Gov. Men- 
nen Williams, and then as an elected candi- 
date to fill a short term. 

MarTHA GRIFFITHS first became interested 
in law when her husband was attending the 
University of Michigan law school. MarTHA 
met and married Hicks Griffiths while they 
were both political science majors at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Hicks was so enthused 
over his classes that he wanted his young 
wife to share his pleasure and talked here 
into joining him as a law student. 

One of their classmates was a young stu- 
dent named Mennen Williams. The three 
became fast friends, a friendship that still 
endures. To this day Williams frequently 
turns to the Griffiths for help. His first act 
on becoming Governor was to insure Grif- 
fiths’ post as Democratic chairman. 

MarrTua’s first political victory came when 
she made a successful bid for the Michigan 
House of Representatives in 1949 on the 
slogan, “Make Democracy a Living Force.” 

NO EASY LIFE 


When she was defeated in her first bid for 
the United States Legislature, Governor Wil- 
liams proved his gratitude to MarRTHA and 
Hicks—who had organized the first rallies 
to nominate Williams for governor in their 
basement—by naming MARTHA to serve out 
the term of Judge Maher, who had died in 
office. The post had already been filled for 
the coming term but a peculiarity in Mich- 
igan election laws required MartTua to run for 
election in November to complete a term 
which would end in late December. She 
won that election. 

The life of a judge in recorders court is not 
an easy one for a woman. Judge Griffiths 
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would try as many as 94 cases at a time— 
drunks, family trouble, petty thievery. In 
her nine months as judge, she passed on 
2,400 cases including 450 criminal actions, 

She matched wits with some of Detroit’s 
best attorneys and gained a reputation for 
studious attention to the law and constant 
sense of fair play. Some were dubious of 
her ability. One attorney, stalling admit- 
tedly for time in a difficult case, asked for a 
written legal opinion from the lady judge, ex- 
pecting a respite of several days. Judge Grif- 
fiths retired to her chambers and came forth 
10 minutes later—with the opinion. 

One of Dtroit’s distinguished jurists, 
Judge Gillis, said of her, “You have brought 
to us a woman’s instinctive and offtime in- 
tuitive approach to the many problems that 
perplex mere men like us,” 

Of herself, MartrHa said, “Sometimes as I 
sit on the bench and find it my duty to pass 
sentence on my fellowmen, I wish I had been 
judge before legislator. It is at least an un- 
usual experience to assist for 4 years in mak- 
ing laws of state and then sit as a judge of 
people charged with breaking those laws.” 


FIRST WOMAN FROM DISTRICT 


In her second bid for election to the United 
States Legislature she was victorious and be- 
came the first woman ever to be sent from 
her district to the Congress. 

As she had won acclaim in the State leg- 
islature and as judge, so was she to win 
commendations in her national post. In 
1953 she was cited by the Detroit City Coun- 
cil as 1 of 12 women of achievement and 
she also won the Ruth Houston Whipple 
award for women in policymaking. 

As a Member of the 84th Congress, she 
introduced a bill to increase the pay of post- 
office employees, pointing out that they 
earned less than hot-dog vendors; waged bat- 
tle with Sam Raysurn to put Congress on 
TV; sponsored a measure to establish Fed- 
eral rural libraries; requested Federal aid to 
build housing units for single persons over 
60, and demanded better facilities for care 
of the 4,500,000 mentally handicapped chil- 
dren in the United States. 

She was drafted on the House Public Works 
Committee for two important assignments— 
a roadbuilding program and legislation to 
deepen the Detroit River and Great Lakes 
in preparation for the St. Lawrence seaway. 
She was assigned to the House Committee 
on Government Operations and Banking and 
Currency Committees. 

On her holidays home, she is apt to be 
found urging groups to pressure Congress 
to act on pending bills for solution of juve- 
nile-delinquency problems (crime costs the 
United States $20 billion a year, or $1.86 
for every $1 spent on education); visiting 
high schools to answer senior classes’ ques- 
tions so that they may enjoy their gradua- 
tion tours of Washington more, or encourag- 
ing women’s groups with such predictions as 
there will be a woman Vice President in our 
time. 

Her own unfulfilled dream is to write a 
book on the history of law. 





The American Merchant Marine: Key 
to Trade and Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a paper en- 
titled “The American Merchant Marine: 
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Key to Trade and Defense,” written by 
Francis Fallon, 46 Glen Road, Roxbury, 
Mass., for which he has just been award- 
ed a national prize in the 1956 Harold 
Harding memorial essay contest. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: KEY TO 

‘TRADE AND DEFENSE 


(By Francis Fallon, age 16, Mission Church 
High School, Roxbury, Mass.) 


The story of America’s merchant marine 
is one marked by long declines, spurts of war- 
time building, the creation of huge fleets, 
and the passage of these fleets into a state of 
rest. Nevertheless, our merchant marine is 
meeded today as much as ever before. Its 
purposes are twofold—first, the maintenance 
of our defense, and secondly, the preserva- 
tion of our economy. 

During the shipbuilding spurt caused by 
the start cf the First World War, American 
shipyards constructed 1,774 large merchant- 
men in 5 years, mostly too late to help in the 
war. During the 4 years of World War II, 
our shipyards astounded the world by 
launching 4,915 merchant craft, nearly all of 
them in time for the overseas drives to vic- 
tory. When the Korean conflict broke out, 
Congress hastily passed a bill providing for 
the expenditure of $25 million to recondition 
134 ships. This action boosted the merchant 
marine to 1,390 vessels, enough to handle a 
localized war but hardly a full-scale war, 
such as a world war. If another world war 
comes, in which we will most likely be the 
main target, will America be able to build 
the ships on time as in the Second World 
War, or shall we be too late, as in the First 
World War? The answer to this question 
may mean the difference between whether 
the battle is fought on American shores or 
not. The two questions that now occur are: 
How badly will we need the ships? And how 
have the recently built ships been used? 

First, the routes used in a new war will 
probably resemble those used in previous 
encounters—across the Atlantic to Europe 
or across the Pacific to the Far East. The 
Korean war has shown that, even with the 
advent of huge transport planes, the bulk 
of the transporting of food, supplies, and 
troops remains to the cargo ship, as the 
fighting to the infantryman. 

Secondly, the active merchant fleet today 
numbers some 1,300 ships, mostly newer 
type ones. Approximatley 2,150 other cargo 
craft are in the reserve fleet, tied up in some 
back port. The sad fact is that 70 percent of 
these ships have the old-time reciprocating 
engines, installed only because modern tur- 
bines were not available at the time of the 
war rush. With the advent of the newer 
and faster submarines and destroyers, not 
mentioning the atomic submarines at all, 
these ships would be like sitting ducks wait- 
ing for attack. An idea of the disaster can 
be realized when we observe that 1,554 ships 
were lost during the Second World War when 
the ships were on slightly more even terms. 


The shipbuilders and operators and the 
Government are once again troubled by the 
same problems that have been with them 
since the beginning of the merchant 
marine. High American costs, standards, 
wages, and insurance have made an Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine an economic liability. 
However, experience has shown it to be an 
awfully necessary one. The problem is how 
much money is the Government willing to 
spend on it. 

Presidential committees of businessmen 
have recommended that subsidies of 50 per- 
cent of construction costs, be paid by the 
Government for the building of 46 passenger 
ships, including two 650,000-ton express 
liners, at a total cost of $600 million, plus an 
unspecified number of dry-cargo freighters 
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and tankers as first replacements for war- 
time ships already obsolescent, such as the 
Liberty-type ships. 

The need is evidenced by the following 
facts: 

1. Before the war the United States had 
127 passenger ships capable of carrying 38,000 
persons. Today there are 36 ships in its serv- 
ice or prospect with a capacity of only 8,333 
persons. In this respect the United States 
has yielded its supremacy to Great Britain 
and is lagging far behind other countries 
who are working diligently to improve their 
fleets. 

2. Presently there is a serious shortage of 
ships suitable for coastal and intercoastal 
routes in the domestic trade. 

3. There are not enough of the bulk-cargo 
ships for commodities such as wheat and 
ores. 

4. Right now there are over 1 million tons 
of needed raw materials stacked in Indian 
and East African ports waiting for a ride to 
the United States. Because of shortages like 
these, the price on these materials will rise 
when there is actually no need for it to rise. 

If these measures are not soon taken, the 
shipbuilding business will be completely ex- 
tinct. Already, 19 out of every 20 workers 
used during the war days have been laid off. 
Of the remaining few, only a small number 
are engaged in the actual building. The 
rest are either repairing or reconverting 
ships. This work will keep only a small part 
of the staff at their jobs. As in the aircraft 
industry, the problem is not only of the 
business itself but also of the loss of the 
engineering and working skills that cannot 
be gathered as easily as they are dispersed. 

On the operator’s side, decisions must also 
soon be reached. Before the operators are 
willing to purchase ships they must be as- 
sured not only of 50 percent of construction 
but also of an annual subsidy so that Amer- 
ican ships can compete with foreigners. 
This was in the power of the Maritime Com- 
mission but was dispensed with during the 
war. A bill for this grant is now before the 
Bureau of the Budget and must soon be 
passed if the American fleet is to survive. 

The United States Ship lines have also in 
a quiet way lined up quite a few markets 
abroad for our products and by selling the 
foreign goods here have increased the pur- 
chasing power of allies. 

With the current building drive going on 
in other countries and American wages and 
standards being what they are, there will 
soon be an era of sharp competition among 
countries. To combat this our Government 
must soon take some important steps, such 
as the passage of the bills now before Con- 
gress, in order to retain such a valuable 
asset as the American merchant marine. 





Congressional Investigations of 
Subversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Michigan State Bar 
Journal, our former colleague, Kit 
Clardy, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan Law School, a former assist- 
ant attorney general and chairman of 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, and who served with such outstand- 
ing distinction as a member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
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expressed certain views which deserve 

repetition and permanency. 

These views were written in response 
to an article by Prof. Paul G. Kauper 
entitled “Government of Laws—Not of 
Men” in the August 1954 issue of the 
Michigan State Bar Journal. 

Mr. Clardy’s views are expressed in the 
following words: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS OF SUBVER- 
SION—A DISCUSSION OF THE COMMUNIST 
CONSPIRACY, THE WoRK OF THE HOUSE Com- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES AND THE 
CRITICISM LEVELED AGAINST IT 

(By Kit Clardy) 

“A group—like the Communist conspir- 
acy—dedicated to the ultimate destruction 
of all civil liberties cannot be allowed to 
claim civil liberties as its privileged sanc- 
tuary from which to carry on subversion 
against the Government.’’—Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

The Communist Party in the United States 
is an integral part of the worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy. Stalin said that it is 
one to which “history has given decisive 
tasks from the point of view of the world 
revolutionary movement.”? The only law 
it recognizes is that of force and violence. 
It is not a political party.? 

An American Bar Association committee 
brief, prepared by a group of eminent law- 
yers, says that “while all members of the 
Communist Party of the United States are 
conspirators, all Communist conspirators are 
not members of the Communist Party. The 
most important, dangerous and influential 
Communists or fellow travelers may be for- 
bidden by their leaders to hold official mem- 
bership in the party. They may and do have 
special work to do.” 

“The safety of constitutional freedom in 
the United States demands, first, an ex- 
posure of Communist tenets and objectives— 
Marxism-Leninism—and, secondly, resist- 
ance to the advancement of their principles 
and the promotion of these objectives by any 
person, party, group, or organization.” * 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in recognition of these truths, has held that 
communism represents a clear and present 
danger. Most thinking Americans under- 
stand this challenge of the Communist 
movement, which invokes the freedoms that 
prevail in a liberal society in order to de- 
stroy it.‘ 

There are those, however, who contend 
that all questions about communism relate 
to purely political beliefs or affiliations or 
heresy and unorthodox beliefs. They have 
invented a new civil right—the right to ab- 
solute immunity from congressional investi- 
gation—for Communists and others having 
knowledge about subversion. They plead 
that an overt act must be committed. They 
would not lock the barn door until after the 
horse is stolen. 

Karl Marx published the Communist Mani- 
festo in February 1848. But it was not un- 
til Lenin emerged from the sealed railway 
compartment in which he had been trans- 
ported across Germany and into Russia that 
this revolutionary proclamation really took 
root. Even then it achieved success only 
through conspiracy, stealth, and force. 

Since 1917, these same methods have 
crumbled the defenses of country after 
country. Fifth columns have softened the 
will to resist and spread a deadly haze over 
the eyes of even the patriots, until today it 
has become difficult to distinguish between 
the true and the false, the real and the sham. 

Practically all the rest of the world has 
succumbed to the siren call of socialism— 
the prelude to Communist dictatorship. 
Even this country has sampled that cup of 
hemlock. But despite the never ceasing ef- 
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forts of the fifth column in our midst, un- 
til now we have remained the chief obstacle 
in the path of this world-conquering con- 
spiracy. We must be destroyed if its final 
success is to be achieved. That is why the 
last quarter century has witnessed a fevered 
campaign by the left to undermine our in- 
stitutions and break down our will to fight. 

Increasing national awareness of these ef- 
forts caused the House of Representatives to 
create a committee to combat this fifth col- 
umn. The present House Committee on Un- 
American Activities grew out of that first 
step. It is now a permanent committee. 
The Congress fully understands that no mat- 
ter how many skirmishes or battles it wins, 
the war will go on so long as a single cell 
of this cancerous growth remai 

More than 50 statutes have been enacted 
as a result of the committee’s work. Its 
very success is in large part the cause for 
many of the attacks upon it. These efforts 
to destroy or at least impair the usefulness 
of such committees range all the way from 
the clear Communist demand for instant 
abolition to the indirect and much more 
subtle approach of those who say “investi- 
gating committees are perhaps necessary, 
but.” 

Some time ago, an article of the “yes-but” 
class appeared in the Michigan State Bar 
Journal.® That article is subtitled “A Com- 
parison of Congressional Investigative Pro- 
cedures and Judicial Procedures with Refer- 
ence to the Examination of Witnesses.” It 
singles out the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, on which I had the 
honor of serving for particular criticism. 
Since that article is typical of those in this 
class, I have made it the basis for this 
discussion. 

The basis for all of the objections this 
article raises appears to be the serious charge 
that this committee is guilty of “abuse of 
power.” The article says that this “abuse” 
stems from the addition of a new objective 
defined as “exposure and discrediting of peo- 
ple” the committee believes to be subversive. 
The entire thesis is built upon this unsup- 
ported claim. Having served on the com- 
mittee, I can categorically deny this asser- 
tion. The committee has not declared “ex- 
posure and discrediting” to be an objective. 
The professor has confused result with 
objective. 

If I correctly interpret Professor Kauper's 
article, his real objection is more far-reach- 
ing than this claim of abuse of power. Every 
argument in it is directed against congres- 
sional investigations of subversion per se. 
The objections are such that only complete 
abandonment of such investigations could 
satisfy or remove them. 

There is nothing startlingly new in the 
article. It makes the standard contention 
that committee hearings are trials—that wit- 
nesses should not be questioned about sub- 
version. It is based on the same miscon- 
ceptions, and voices the same objections 
found in nearly every critical approach. It 
proceeds on a totally mistaken conception 
of the nature of the Communist conspiracy. 
It treats this treasonous organization as just 
another political party. All objections are 
rooted in the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

This House committee functions in the 
same manner as other congressional com- 
mittees. Its methods and its procedure 
are identical; it calls witnesses and questions 
them; there is no other way to operate. 


The Kauper article is concerned only with 
those known as fifth-amendment witnesses— 
those who refuse to answer all questions 
about their knowledge of, or participation in, 
the Communist plot to destroy us, on the 
ground that to do so would expose them to 
social consequences they do not like. The 
article is not concerned with those who will- 
ingly help their Government, 
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It is not the actions of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities which 
causes this exposure or the discrediting— 
unless we assume that the mere act of hold- 
ing hearings on the subject of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy pins the blame on the com- 
mittee. Basically, that is the real objection 
of all those crying out in vague, general 
terms about committee methods. 

There are but two classes of witnesses— 
those who have real knowledge about the 
Communist conspiracy and those who do not. 
Only those with guilty knowledge can prop- 
erly invoke the fifth amendment. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall has said that improper invoca- 
tion of the fifth amendment is “as much a 
perjury as if he had declared any other un- 
truth upon his oath.” (U.S. v. Burr (25 Fed. 
Cas. 38, 40 (1807) )). 

No one can be exposed or discredited if he 
has nothing to conceal. It is significant that 
critics have yet to name a single witness who 
has been exposed without cause. If a wit- 
ness without knowledge about the Commu- 
nist conspiracy insists upon perjuring him- 
self by employing the fifth amendment, is it 
a violation of his civil rights to call and 
question him? 

If a witness does have guilty knowledge 
about the Communist conspiracy, are his 
civil rights invaded by committee question- 
ing? Is it an improper exposure to subpena 
and question such witnesses? Is it an abuse 
of power to require witnesses to admit, deny, 
or refuse to answer committee questions 
about the Communist conspiracy? The arti- 
cle affirms that it is—that is the basic objec- 
tion to congressional investigations. 

Exposure is caused by the voluntary act of 
the witness in invoking the fifth amendment 
to avoid disclosing his knowledge about sub- 
version. I cannot work up much sympathy 
for anyone who, when asked whether he has 
ever been part of a conspiracy to overthrow 
this Government by force and violence, 
pleads that an honest answer would in- 
criminate or bring him into public disfavor. 
Nor can I believe that the American public 
will accept this as reason for ending con- 
gressional investigations. 

The “discrediting” is no more chargeable to 
the committee than the “exposure.” It is the 
direct result of the actions of the witness. 
The public understands that the use of the 
fifth amendment means that the witness is 
probably possessed of information which 
might lead to his incrimination, 

There are but two ways to avoid these 
“results.” The witness could be left to go 
about his plotting undisturbed, or he could 
give honest answers to the questions. The 
first solution would mean an end to congres- 
sional efforts to uncover the facts about sub- 
version. That is the results most critics de- 
sire. The second would help his Government 
and would not bring about the consequences 
the professor deplores. For witnesses who 
assist their Government have almost without 
exception found that America’s capacity for 
understanding and forgiveness is without 
limit. And no such witness has been prose- 
cuted or punished. This is a “straw man” 
argument. 

We may analyze the problems, therefore, 
with the sure knowledge that the criticism 
leveled against the committee is based on a 
deep concern for only those witnesses who 
invoke the fifth amendment. It is the as- 
sumption of all such critics that it is better 
to end these congressional investigations 
than to have witnesses, who do not wish to 
reveal their knowledge of the conspiracy, sub- 
ject themselves to the social consequences he 
decries. And this regardless of whether or 
not there is justified fear of incrimination. 

Through a reasoning process I cannot fol- 
low, these critics of committee investigations 
into subversives argue that this constitu- 
tional guaranty against self-incrimination 
may be properly invoked by those who have 
no guilty knowledge—that it may be used to 
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not possibly be incriminated. This stand re- 
flects the “liberal” line that the tough anti- 
Communists who demand really effective se- 
curity measures are undermining our civil 
liberties. It weighs the national safety 
against the imagined and theoretical possi- 
bility that some fifth-amendment witnesses 
may be wrongfully prejudiced in the public 
eye and casts its vote for that witness. It 
would, therefore, abolish congressional in- 
vestigations into subversion. The article is 
a@ restatement of these ideas in quasi-legal 
form. 

The portion of the fifth amendment caus- 
ing all the trouble is that part which reads 
“no person * * * shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.” The meaning and application of those 
few words have been greatly expanded and 
now cover many situations not contemplated 
at the time of its adoption. Eminent lawyers 
have traced its history and observed that 
there were strong arguments against its be- 
ing included in the Constitution. 

Chief Justice John Marshall, in the trial 
of Aaron Burr, said that “the principle 
which entitles the United States to the testi- 
mony of every citizen and the principle by 
which every witness is privileged not to ac- 
cuse himself can neither of them be entirely 
disregarded.” This basic conflict is at the 
bottom of today’s controversy. Professor 
Kauper has argued long and well for what he 
believes are the rights of the witness, but 
he has not brought out the other side of 
this controversy—the counterbalancing pub- 
lic interest and safety. 


He admits that ordinarily it is Improper to 
compare committee investigations with court 
trials. He concedes that he would not do 
so, except where subversion is the subject 
under investigation. He claims that the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
has “declared its objective to be the exposure 
and discrediting” of people. Had he sought 
citations to support his claim, he would have 
discovered his mistake. He confuses the 
effect—the social consequences of a witness’ 
appearance and refusal to testify—with com- 
mittee objective. _ : 

Looking at his point as objectively as pos- 
sible is it not clear that regardless of whether 
or not “exposure” is a stated committee ob- 
jective, the “result” he suggests will flow from 
any congressional inquiry into any unpopu- 
lar subject? Will not these results accrue 
whether or not it is a stated committee ob- 
jective? And is it a really tenable, legal 
proposition to argue that the social conse- 
quences of exposure justify his criticisms 
and conclusions? If sound, is this not an 
argument against all congressional investi- 
gations? Can exposure be prevented by 
anything short of abandonment of such 
investigations? 

Instead of applying his test, should we not 
first task ourselves whether there exists a 
criminal conspiracy to destroy us which de- 
mands legislative attention? And if that 
conspiracy does exist, has any citizen the 
right to withhold vital information—infor- 
mation that will help devise a defense—just 
because his standing in the community may 
be impaired if he testifies truthfully? 
Rather, is not Chief Justice Marshall correct 
in saying that the United States is entitled 
to “the testimony of every citizen’’? 

He does not claim that the committee has 
abandoned its proper objectives, he merely 
makes the unsupported assertion that it 
has added this new one. His entire argument 
depends upon the fragile contention that a 
claimed addition to proper committee objec- 
tives converts the hearings in unfair trials 
and amounts to an abuse of power: 

How could the Congress obtain informa- 
tion upon which to base proper legislative 
acts to check the Communist conspiracy 
without holding hearings and “exposing” the 
witnesses to public condemnation if they 
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the resultant education of the public as well 
as all of Congress a desirable result? 

Woodrow Wilson had something to say on 
this subject which bears repeating. He said 
that it was the duty of Congress to investi- 
gate because otherwise “the country must 
be helpless to learn how it is being served.” 
He went on to say that unless Congress did 
investigate, “the country must remain in 
embarrassing, crippling ignorance of the very 
affairs which it is most important that it 
should understand and direct * * *The in- 
forming function of Congress should be pre- 
ferred even to its legislative function.” 

Mr. Justice Black, while yet in the Senate 
in 1936, in defending his really rough “meth- 
ods” had this to say: “This power of the 
probe is one of the most powerful weapons 
to restrain the activities of groups who can 
defy every other power.” The late Senator 
George Norris summed it up when he said: 
“Whenever you take away from the legis- 
lative body in any country the power of 
investigation, you have taken a step that 
will eventually lead into absolute monarchy 
and destroy any government such as ours.” 

These outcries against congressional in- 
vestigations of subversion bring to mind the 
old adage, “it all depends upon whose ox is 
being gored.” When I hear “liberals” de- 
nouncing today’s committee “methods and 
procedures” as all wrong and destructive of 
“civil rights” it has a most familiar sound— 
only this time the “liberals’ have switched 
sides. 

Today's “liberals’’ have forgotten, or never 
knew, of the Walsh and Wheeler investiga- 
tions. There was an example of really rough- 
shod tactics. Every false accusation against 
today’s committees would have been really 
merited in those days—when graft and cor- 
ruption was the subject of inquiry instead 
of the criminal subversion of today. Then 
it was the “liberal” who rallied to the defense 
of the committees and their methods while 
roundly denouncing the “malefactors” in- 
voking the fifth amendment and thus “im- 
peding” the work of the committees. 

It was Felix Frankfurter who in 1924 said 
that “the procedure of congressional investi- 
gation should remain as it is.” It was he 
who said that “no limitations should be im- 
posed by congressional legislation or stand- 
ingrules. The power of investigation should 
be left untrammeled, and the methods and 
forms of each investigation should be left 
for determination of Congress and its com- 
mittees as each situation arises.” And it was 
he who said that any attempt to make con- 
gressional investigations conform to the 
rules of law and evidence applied fn courts 
“would make effective investigations almost 
impossible.” 

The “liberal’? mind has never been noted 
for consistency. Yesterday, the fifth amend- 
ment was denounced because it was em- 
ployed by men whose actions met strong dis- 
approval of those who called themselves in- 
tellectuals or liberals. Those liberals 
brought fourth no finespun theories then in 
defense of the civil rights of the witnesses 
under vigorous examination. The methods 
and procedure were all right then because the 
liberals of the day approved the objective of 
exposing and discrediting those they disliked. 

An eminent and able New York lawyer, Mr. 
C. Dickerman Williams, authored an article 
which appeared in the Fordham Law Review 
some time ago in which he discussed the 
fifth amendment.’ He put it extremely well 
when he said, “When- businessmen and 
crooked politicians were under fire, comment 
on the fifth amendment in the law review and 
periodicals read by the intelligentsia was very 
hostile. Since the amendment has come to 
be invoked by intellectuals in the last few 
years, there has been a flood of highly sym- 
pathetic comment in the same publications. 
Would so many law professors of today be 
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so highly indulgent toward those who in- 
voke the amendment today if they did not 
resent, at least subconsciously, investiga- 
tions of behavior which in their opinion was 
inspired of idealism.” 

The American Bar Association brief on 
communism commented on the “widespread 
ignorance and the confusion throughout the 
United States concerning the nature of com- 
munism and concerning the objectives and 
purposes of those people in this country and 
elsewhere who embrace and follow the Com- 
munist teachings. * * * The advancement 
of the Communist movement in America de- 
pends for success upon a general misunder- 
standing of communism and of Communist 
aims on the part of those outside the fold. 
If the real purposes, aims, tactics, and prac- 
tices of communism were as clear to all 
Americans as they are, undoubtedly, to the 
Communists themselves, the popular re- 
vulsion of patriotic Americans against all 
who follow the conspiratorial cult and the 
Communist line would stop this subversive 
movement in its tracks.” 

President Eisenhower, in speaking of com- 
munism and freedom, said “these two ideas 
are as opposed as danger is to safety, as sick- 
ness is to health, as weakness to strength, as 
darkness to light. Great truths can, at times, 
be startlingly simple. This is one of that 
kind. It is so simple a truth that it seems 
almost obvious, almost stale. But let not our 
memories be too short. Only a few years 
have passed since many moved among us who 
argued cunningly against this plain truth. 
Their speech was persuasive, and their vo- 
cabulary clever. Remember? It went like 
this: ‘After all, while we stand for political 
democracy, they stand for economic democ- 
racy. Fundamentally, these are but two 
slightly different roads to the same goal. We 
both believe in freedom.’ We must all re- 
member that sophisticated lie.” 

After some considerable discussion about 
the inroads made by this conspiracy, he made 
the significant observation that: “The Bill 
of Rights contains no grant or privilege for 
a group of people to join together to destroy 
the Bill of Rights. A group—like the Com- 
munist conspiracy—dedicated to the ulti- 
mate destruction of all civil liberties cannot 
be allowed to claim civil liberties as its privi- 
leged sanctuary from which to carry on sub- 
version against the Government.” 

The fifth amendment has now become the 
privileged sanctuary of those who would 
destroy us. Most critics conveniently over- 
look this obvious fact. One writer goes so far 
as to argue that the privilege may be claimed 
even though there is no fear of prosecution.’ 
As in the article under discussion, he feels 
that a witness with knowledge about com- 
munism may invoke the amendment if he 
merely dreads the social consequences of an 
honest answer. 

The Kauper artiele expresses the fear that 
“the general public may infer conclusions 
that are not warranted.” If invoked because 
of fear of prosecution, no wrong inference is 
possible. If improperly invoked, it is perjury. 
In either case, the fifth-amendment witness 
has no justified complaint. 

An eminent authority on evidence*® has 
said that “a due respect for the privilege is 
perfectly consistent with a strict contempt 
for the guilty offender, and does not require 
or condone his protection. * * ** Witnesses 
are accorded the protection of the Constitu- 
tion, but that should not mean complete 
immunity from questioning. Certainly not 
when the witness has knowledge which can- 
not incriminate. Nor does the existence of 
the amendment carry the implication that 
Congress should not interrogate anyone about 
subversion. 

I subscribe to the statement of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall who said that the invocation 
of the fifth amendment by someone who had 
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no fear of criminal prosecution was “in 
conscience and in law as much a perjury as 
if he had declared any other untruth upon 
his oath.” And I subscribe to the senti- 
ments expressed by the Eighth Circuit Court 
of Appeals which, in an opinion dealing with 
a civil case arising out of the Teapot Dome 
prosecutions, said “Why is the plea of self- 
incrimination—one not resorted to by honest 
men—the refuge of (the witness)? * * * 
Men with honest motives and purposes do 
not remain silent when their honor is as- 
sailed.” This is as true when before a com- 
mittee as when in court. 

Another illuminating discussion on this 
subject is to be found in the published re- 
marks of President John Dickey, of Dart- 
mouth. He said, “A man who exercises this 
privilege (under the fifth amendment) 
either genuinely believes his words may in- 
criminate him, or he is using the privilege 
improperly.” 

“On the first assumption, he, by his own 
action, avows the existence of what can rea- 
sonably be regarded as disqualification for 
service in a position of respect and respon- 
sibility; on the other hand, if he has invoked 
the privilege without truly believing that 
he needed protection, he has acted falsely 
toward his Government.” 

Professor Kauper’s argument leaves out 
of account President Eisenhower’s point, and 
asks us to accept the thesis that adherence 
to the Communist cause is on a par with 
membership in the Democratic or Republi- 
can Parties. It speaks of “questions relat- 
ing to political affiliations, such as member- 
ship in the Communist Party.” 

The real issue has been described as free- 
dom versus slavery. For the first time in 
history, the world is confronted with a con- 
spiracy which leaps national boundaries 
and has set up functioning fifth columns in 
almost every country. More than one thou- 
sand fronts are at work in this Nation alone. 
Shall we allow them to proceed to undermine 
our faith and our fredoms without inter- 
ference? 

It was in 1922 that Lenin gave us com- 
munism’s blueprint for our destruction. 
He said, “First we wil take eastern Europe, 
then the masses of Asia, then we will encircle 
the United States. * * * We will not have 
to attack, it will fall like overripe fruit in 
our hands. We must secure the good will 
of teachers and professors in schools and 
universities, of liberal ministers of religion, 
and of the pacifists and reformers of the 
world in order to create a mental barrage in 
the minds of capitalistic youth which shall 
forever bar them from participating in a 
carnal conflict with the Communist order.” 

Congressional investigating committees are 
engaged in the thankless task of digging out 
the details of this plot. Should we allow this 
conspiracy to claim “civil liberties as its 
privileged sanctuary from which to carry on 
subversion against the Government”? Should 
we put out the eyes and ears of Congress and 
the Nation so that the conspiracy may enjoy 
the luxury of surprising us? Should we 
allow the social consequences which follow 
committee efforts to get at the facts out- 
weigh the Nation’s safety? 

The critics rarely cite specific cases of 
“abuse” of power. Let’s look at the record. 
Here are three typical questions and answers 
from the official record * of one of the hear- 
ings of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities: 

“Question. Witness, do you belong to any 
organization dedicated to the proposition 
that this Government should be overthrown 
through the use of force and violence? 

“Answer. On advice of counsel, I decline 
to answer that queston on the previously 
stated ground. 


“Question. Have you ever belonged to an 
organization of that kind? 
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“Answer. I decline to answer that ques< 
tion in that it is an invasion of my freedom 
of belief and association under the first 
amendment and on the basis of the fifth 
amendment (pp. 5347-5348). 

“Question. During the period of time you 
worked in connection with projects of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, were you a mem-< 
ber of the Communist Party? 

“Answer. I decline to answer that on the 
grounds that the question is an invasion of 
the freedom of speech, belief, and association 
guaranteed by the first amendment of the 
United States” (p. 5333). 

The witness invoked the privilege 49 times. 
He was followed by another facylty man who 
sought the shelter of the first amendment 
54 times. Hundreds of similar examples can 
be supplied. 

William Z. Foster, when asked by the com- 
mittee, “In the event of war between the 
United States and Soviet Russia, would your 
allegiance be to the United States or Soviet 
Russia?” called it a hypothetical question, 
but finally said, “If the United States entered 
the war on an imperialist basis, I would not 
support it.” He was obeying the Commu- 
nist directive to “utilize a political trial to 
help the revolutionary struggle.” 

This attitude has continued down to 
the present. Communist tactics have not 
changed. On March 1, 1956, two former high 
Government officials were before the com- 
mittee. 

The committee was seekiig information 
about Communist methods of infiltration 
into government. One admitted having dis- 
tributed Communist germ warfare literature 
even as American boys were dying in Korea. 
When asked if his conscience had not bother- 
ed him, he answered “not in the slightest.” 
He and the others hid behind the amendment 
when asked whether they had been Com- 
munists while in important government posi- 
tions. 

This is a typical performance. Yet such 
things furnish the basis for the critics’ claim 
that the committee is invading the civil 
rights of witnesses. It is this so-called ex- 
posure and discrediting which forms the 
basis for the critics’ attack upon committee 
methods. Generalized assumptions and 
conclusions are resorted to rather than spe- 
cific cases for the very practical reason that 
citations of actual testimony would be fatal 
to their position. 

In conclusion, since the fifth amendment 
is at the root of the controversy, a report by 
the American Bar Association committee on 
Communist Tactics, Strategy and Objectives 
is decidedly in point. The report said “Com- 
munism is not a mere political belief—it is 
a continuing conspiracy against mankind 
and against free nations * * * Communism 
is the gravest menace to our Nation. 


“We have considered it to be beyond ques- 
tioning thaf any member of the bar in this 
country who avails himself of the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution to refuse to 
give testimony before a propertly constituted 
committee of the Congress, or before the 
courts, as to possible Communist affiliation 
or other subversive activities thereby auto- 
matically disqualifies himself from the prac- 
tice of the profession in any State or Federal 
court.” ” 

I subscribe to these views. If communism 
were no more than a political belief—if it 
were mere dissent or unorthodox thinking— 
instead of a criminal conspiracy, the situa- 
tion would be entirely different. But this 
question is no longer debatable. The critics 
are highly illogical when they voice ap- 
proval of committee actions so long as 
ordinary crimes are under investigation, but 
charge “abuse of power” where treason is in- 
volved. They do not appear to be aware of 
their inconsistency. 
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In the last analysis, therefore, it comes 
down to a question of how we shall best de- 
fend ourselves. We cannot have a “govern- 
ment of laws” if we do not hold hearings—so 
that intelligent legislation may be enacted. 
Hearings mean witnesses and witnesses mean 
questions. Facts about the conspiracy can 
only be obtained in this fashion from those 
who have knowledge. Accept the argument 
that questioning such persons will produce 
unwanted social consequences and therefore 
is an abuse of power, and we reach a dead 
end—we are stymied. 

Having been on the firing line in this con- 
test between despotism and freedom, I know 
at first hand something of the problems and 
the seriousness with which they are ap- 
proached by the committee and the Congress. 
If we lose this fight for freedom, then indeed 
will we have a government of men and not 
of laws. When and if the Communist tyr- 
anny takes over, there will be no academic 
discussion—there can be no argument with a 
firing squad. 
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Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 1858- 
1958: A Call to the American People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission has been established by the Con- 
gress to decide upon appropriate plans 
for the celebration of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial in 1958. It is our 
hope that through this centennial, we 
may recall for the American people those 
standards of personal and public con- 
duct that Theodore Roosevelt established 
for himself and for our Nation, and to 
recapture his inspiration and guidance 
as “the greatest teacher of the essentials 
of popular self government the world has 
ever known.” As a first step, the Com- 
mission has prepared a statement of pur- 
pose which I take great pleasure in stat- 
ing herewith: 

The Commission which has been charged 
by the Government of the United States to 
direct the observance in 1958 of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roose- 
velt recognizes that this is a time less to 
indulge happy recollections of an earlier age 
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than to summon the resources of the past 
to help men face the challenge of the pres- 
ent. 

For us in America that challenge is to live 
America’s answer to the question dividing 
the world: whether man has the capacity, 
under God, to govern himself, and to use 
the liberty that is his to build a civilization 
that shall endure. Hear Theodore Roose- 
velt’s prophetic words: “The fate of the 
20th century will in no small degree depend 
upon the type of citizenship developed on 
this continent.” 

Seeing in this perspective the responsibil- 
ity and the opportunity laid upon it, the 
Commission is convinced that Theodore 
Roosevelt may be fruitfully commemorated 
only as that commemoration is related to this 
basic summons of our time. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
achievements as political leader, statesman, 
and Chief Executive were epoch making. 
The personality which charmed his contem- 
poraries with its gaiety, warmth and vigor, 
and dazzled them by the diversity of his 
interests and his instinct for action, was the 
very stuff of which legends are made. But 
richer in meaning to us and to all men strug- 
gling to achieve or to maintain free institu- 
tions is the man who demonstrated in his 
own life this basic truth of free government: 
that surpassing public service requires no 
surpassing gifts of intellect, only ordinary 
abilities raised to extraordinary power by 
those personal qualities that constitute char- 
acter, and by the fire in the heart to give and 
to serve. 

Closer to us than the President who cut 
an interoceanic canal or the mediator of a 
war between rival empires, is the citizen who 
showed in action his responsibility toward 
his city, his State, and his Nation, and in- 
spired in others a devotion akin to his own; 
the summoner of men and women to live for 
something greater than themselves; the 
prophet thundering through the land the 
moral laws underlying a free society. 

It is upon this shaper and molder of the 
soul of a free people that the Commission 
proposes to focus the commemoration. 

Hear, above the strains and stresses of our 
time, this authentic American voice: “We 
know there are dangers ahead, as we know 
there are evils to fight and overcome, but, 
stout of heart, we see, across the dangers, 
the great future that lies beyond, and we 
rejoice as a giant refreshed, as a strong man, 
girt for the race. * * * The greatest vic- 
tories are yet to be won, the greatest deeds 
yet to be done. * * * There are in store for 
our people, and for the causes we uphold, 
grander triumphs than have ever yet been 
scored.” 

Thus, Theodore Roosevelt speaks to us all. 

To kindle in the American heart today the 
kind of fire that burned in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s—his passion for his country, his faith 
in her future, his longing that the quality of . 
American citizenship might become an in- 
spiration and a beacon to mankind—that is 
our purpose in asking you, our fellow Ameri- 
cans, and, indeed, freemen everywhere, to 
join in the centennial observance. 





Saving the Capitol’s Front Lawn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
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desire to include an article written by 4 start at some kind of rapid transit opera- 


Mr. Ear] S. Williams, of Washington. 
The article follows: 
SAVING THE NATIONAL CAPITOL’s FRONT LAWN 


(By Earl S. Williams) 


If you are one of the thousands of tourists 
who will visit Washington, D. C., this sum- 
mer, you will spend most of your sightseeing 
time in what is probably the best known, 
most visited, and most significant place in 
this country—the central Mall and ad- 
jacent parks. This area, which may rightly 
be called the National Capitol’s front lawn, 
extends from the Capitol to the Potomac 
River and southward to include the Tidal 
Basin and Potomac Park. Few Americans 
need to be told of the governmental and cul- 
tural center along the Mall nor of the mag- 
nificant memorials and and monuments so 
well placed around the parks. They know of 
the spacious beauty of these parks and of 
their rare simplicity so becoming in demo- 
cratic America. 

Here is neither a formal garden or a tangle 
of underbrush, but a natural blend of well- 
kept fields, groves and landscaped water- 
fronts. Here is a place for the education, 
recreation and relaxation of as many Amer- 
ican citizens as can come here. The value 
of this area is inestimatable. 

But how accessible is it? During the 
cherry blossom season this spring policemen 
were given special assignments around the 
Tidal Basin to keep traffic moving. Long 
lines of cars full of would-be sightseers were 
urged on past the Jefferson Memorial and 
other points of interest. Meanwhile hun- 
dreds of cars belonging to Government em- 
ployees stood all day on both sides of the 
roadways around the Tidal Basin and Po- 
tomac Park. They are there on weekdays 
throughout the year, and for a good reason. 
These workers have no other reasonably 
convenient way to get their jobs. 


Yet even more crowding is to be expected. 
Pressure is mounting to use this and that 
part of the Capitol’s front lawn to build 
additional facilities to handle the growing 
flood of automotive traffic. Many plans are 
being made and proposals offered for con- 
struction work which will, in the opinion 
of many, do at least some damage to the 
attractiveness of downtown Washington. 
For example, it is proposed that public park- 
ing garages be built under a large section 
of the Mall; that the spacious grounds 
around the Washington Monument give way 
to new driveways and parking areas; that 
Roosevelt Island in the Potomac River pro- 
vide part of the footing for a new bridge that 
will block the view of the river, overshadow 
the Lincoln Memorial, and reduce the Lin- 
coln Memorial Bridge to a secondary role; 
that Independence Avenue be made part 
of a 50-mile-an-hour inner loop to speed 
traffic around the downtown area; and that 
part of upper Potomac Park be used to build 
connections from a new Highway Bridge 
to the proposed Southwest Freeway. 

There is unquestionable merit in most of 
these plans and some of them should and, 
indeed, must be adopted in view of the 
critical traffic situation. But will the fabu- 
lous $400 million worth of proposed new 
construction solve the traffic problem? Many 
experts say no. It will simply mean more 
people can and will drive to work, the down- 
town area will became most congested and 
more parking space will be demanded. 


As the population of the metropolitan area 
continues its unprecedented growth it is 
obvious that a great many people will have 
to depend on public mass transportation. 
This fact is stated often in the local press 
and the planning sessions, but apparently 
few suggestions are made as to how, when, 
and where to start building the rapid transit 
system that will surely be needed. An ex- 
tensive study of the transit need is now in 
progress, however, and it is predicted that 
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tion will be recommended. Meanwhile, sug- 
gestions that a subway be built are rightly 
rejected as costing too much, and existing 
commuter facilities are not depended on 
because Union Station is not located so as 
to serve the downtown area effectively. 

The investigators of the transit situation 
will probably find a great deal that could be 
done between these extremes. Most of the 
major suburban centers are reached by rail- 
road and some have stations easily reached 
by local transit buses, Between the small 
towns there are large areas that could be 
obtained for parking lots near possible sta- 
tion sites. 

In the downtown area a station could be 
built in the southwest section near several 
large Government agencies and in an area 
now being planned for intensive redevelop- 
ment. Short line bus service could provide 
efficient distribution of passengers across the 
Mall to the larger business and Government 
centers. Eventually a railway link under 
the Mall might become desirable or even 
essential, and then a convenient station 
could be located near the busy Federal 
Triangle area. The Pentagon Building is al- 
ready reached by a rail spur. If a station 
were built here and a rail loop completed, 
another huge employment center could be 
provided with rapid commuter service. 

There are, of course, many obstacles in the 
way of a well-integrated transit system: 
The jurisdictional problem is complicated by 
the fact that the railways extend into 2 
States, 4 or more counties, and several small 
towns beyond the District line. But financ- 
ing the necessary construction and equip- 
ment is the major problem. Rapid transit 
equipment is expensive, stands idle a large 
part of the day, and does not usually make 
money. The high initial cost might never be 
regained through revenue from the opera- 
tions here. It appears to be a job that only 
the Federal Government could do. 

The Federal Government now recognizes 
its responsibility to build the necessary high- 
ways and bridges for automotive traffic. 
What is needed now is an amended policy 
under which money could be provided for a 
rapid transit system for the same reasons 
that highway money is appropriated. 

The operation of an effective rapid transit 
system in the Nation’s Capital should greatly 
reduce the need for expensive freeways, 
parkways, traffic interchanges, and bridges. 
It should save time and money for the 
commuter and parking space for those who 
must drive. But above all, it should save 
our parks and make our priceless showplaces 
and institutions around the Capitol’s front 
lawn more accessible to all Americans. And 
here, I believe, is justification for a national 
investment in Washington transit. 





The New Sod: Ireland Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by Dr. 
Herbert D. A. Donovan, a distinguished 
scholar and historian whom it was my 
privilege to have as my history teacher 
when I attended Commercial High School 
in Brooklyn: 

THE New Sop: IRELAND TopAY 

The traditional loyalty of Irishmen to the 

land of their ancestors has made its name 
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universally known as the Ould Sod. But 
Ireland, like the rest of the world, has 
changed and is changing radically in recent 
years, and, while the characteristics that 
memory and story have associated with its 
mame are by no means gone, new develop- 
ments have come on such a scale that the 
Green Isle is becoming a very different place 
from the land of whitewashed cottages and 
primitive living that most Americans picture 
it to be. 

When the Irish Free State started, 30 years 
ago, on the course that eventually led to its 
present independence as the Repwblic of Ire- 
land, it was faced with economic and social 
burdens inherited from generations of de- 
pendence and exploitation. Its forests were 
destroyed, its harbors neglected, large areas of 
its soil unproductive. Housing conditions 
were primitive in rural districts, and con- 
gested and unsanitary in the cities. Agricul- 
ture lacked organization and the application 
of modern science, electric power was unde- 
veloped. Emigration absorbed the young 
manhood of the country to the extent that 
Ireland was the only civilized country whose 
population had declined steadily for 75 years. 
Manufacturing and banking were in the 
hands of English and Scottish capitalists, 
and industries offering profitable opportuni- 
ties for Irishmen were almost nonexistent. 
The new government was faced with a heavy 
burden of debt and an unfavorable balance 
of trade from which to obtain revenue. Po- 
litical conflicts had left such bitterness that 
cooperation in starting reforms was not easy 
to obtain. In view of these handicaps, the 
progress of Ireland in a single generation is 
one of the bright spots of our time. 

The Republic of Eire is a little country, 
little more than half the size of New York 
State, and with a population about equal to 
that of the Borough of Brooklyn in New York 
City. The notable decrease in population has 
been stopped, but no significant increase has 
yet begun. Obviously, what has been ac- 
complished here is not the result of natural 
growth or of the influx of foreign capital. 
Rather, it is due to the removal of unnatural 
burdens, the determination of the Irish 
people, and the intelligent direction of their 
leaders. 

A foremost concern of the Irish Govern- 
ment has been the improvement of farming 
and of rural life. Ireland has always been 
predominantly a rural country, and expects 
to remain so. While a majority of its people 
live in the country, the tendency to move 
into the cities is alluring there as elsewhere. 
To counteract that tendency, careful plans 
are underway to aid the farmers in every 
way possible, and the results are gratifying. 


In 1948 an economic cooperation agree- 
ment was signed with the United States, un- 
der which Ireland availed itself of aid under 
the Marshall plan. The counterpart fund 
thus established was to be used in Ireland 
for special projects to aid the Irish econ- 
omy; the sum eventually amounted to nearly 
$18 million. By agreements approved this 
year, the projects helped include making 
ground limestone available to Irish farmers, 
to aid soil fertility; eradicating bovine tuber- 
culosis; furnishing creameries with equip- 
ment for pasteurizing milk and sterilizing 
containers; aiding Irish agricultural societies; 
and, finally, about $5 million to set up an 
Irish Agricultural Institute—‘which the 
Government plans to make as good as any 
in the world’’—and $1,400,000 to establish 
an educational exchange program with the 
United States. Ambassador William Howard 
Taft, Jr., an outspoken lover of Ireland and 
things Irish, has enthusiastically supported 
all these projects. 

Reclamation projects, too, are a prime con- 
cern in the new Ireland. Work was begun, 
last year, on the draining of some 52,000 acres 
in the counties of Galway, Mayo, and Ros- 
common, which will lead to the development 
of 22,000 acres of virgin bogland. The scheme 
provides for the deepening and widening of 
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about 125 miles of main rivers, besides the 
alteration or rebuilding of over 1,500 bridges, 
reconstruction of weirs, etc. The work will 
take about 10 years to complete, and is esti- 
mated to cost about $6 million, entirely 
defrayed from state funds. 

The acreage of cereal crops in 1954 was 
1,193,300 acres, as against 1,117,500 the year 
before. Wheat, in particular, showed a gain 
of 137,900 acres. The growing of sugar beets 
has had a remarkable development. In 1926 
the first beet-sugar factory was built, at 
Carlow. Three additional factories have been 
built since, in other localities, with exten- 
sions in 1952. All belong to the Irish Sugar 
Co., which contracts with the growers, 
through their organization, for the season's 
price. Cooperative groups—of which there 
were in 1954 157, a gain of 35 in 1 year—are 
buying the most modern farm machines, to 
be used by the small farmers. The 4 factories 
can handle 1 million tons of beets, yearly, 
producing 140,000 tons of sugar. Last year, 
records were set in the amount of beets pro- 
duced—808,625 tons—in average yield per 
acre and in sugar content. Beets are now the 
third largest money crop—surpassed only by 
wheat and potatoes—and seventh in acre- 
age. The retail price of sugar, 7d., is esti- 
mated the lowest in any country, except 
Norway. 

Frobably no Irish product is better known 
in this country than bacon. Hence it is in- 
teresting to read that during the first quar- 
ter of 1955, the bacon factories received 
297,895 pigs, compared to 277,348 and 219,855 
in the 2 previous years. The figures fur- 
nished by the Irish Minister of Finance show, 
too, a remarkable gain in the export of cattle 
last year, rising to 216,000 cattle, valued at 
$35 million compared to 141,000 valued at 
$21 million the year before. Agricultural 
prosperity is reflected in the wages of farm 
workers, the index of which stood at 313.8 in 
July 1954, against 299.1 in 1953. This has 
halted, at least temporarily, the decrease in 
farm workers; and the industry is hoping 
that the changing trend may continue. Dur- 
ing 1954, also, purchases of agricultural ma- 
chinery from abroad increased 40 percent, 
including 5,377 tractors, against 4,360 the 
year before. In the fall of 1954 a meeting of 
1,200 farmers from all parts of Ireland laid 
plans for a new national organization, to pro- 
mote the efficiency of Irish agriculture. It is 
gratifying to know that each summer recent- 
ly, boys from American 4-H Clubs and corre- 
sponding Irish clubs have traveled to each 
other’s countries and observed each other's 
methods of work and ways of life. 

Next to farming, the traditional occupa- 
tion of the Irish has been fishing. Familiar 
to American audiences through the Man of 
Aran and other films, deep-sea fishing off the 
rough west coast, and salmon and other game 
fishing on inland lakes and streams plays a 
prominent role in Irish life, and has attract- 
ed to the country multitudes of visitors. 
Every effort is being made to improve and 
stabilize the fishing resources of Ireland. In 
1952 a sea fisheries board was established by 
law, to take over the work of a cooperative 
association started in 1931, whose problems 
had been intensified by World War II, caus- 
ing difficulties in procuring proper boats and 
tackle. The board has recently launched a 
new power trawler, better than heretofore 
in use. Last year, the Government made an 
appropriation for furnishing new boats to 
fishermen, who, if they are “competent, able, 
and willing to work hard,” can obtain the 
new boats without prepayment or deposit. 
A survey of salmon and sea-trout fishing is 
being sponsored jointly by the Government 
and Guinness Brewers. 

While it is not intended that Ireland will 
or should become industrialized to the degree 
that England is, it is realized that, for her 
own safety as well as to reduce the unfavor- 
able balance of trade, the country’s resources 
ought to be handled so as to make her people 
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more self-dependent, and to increase her 
sales of manufactured goods, especially to 
the dollar area. Many avenues are being ex- 
plored, with gratifying results. During re- 
cent months contacts have been made and 
markets opened in various countries for the 
sale of Irish goods. These include gypsum 
wallboard, to the U. S.; transformers, to In- 
dia; cornflakes, to Portugal; lightweight 
tweeds, jams, and chocolates, to Canada, be- 
sides Waterford cutglass, the whole exhibit 
of which, at the Toronto Fair, was bought by 
one firm. A trade mission just returned from 
the British West Indies reports that a display 
held in Port of Spain, Trinidad, was opened 
by the Minister of Commerce, and awakened 
wide interest. Agents were appointed for 
more than 60 Irish firms. Irish products 
most in demand are meat and dairy products, 
stout, and prune wine. New contacts were 
arranged for confectionary sisal matting, 
Irish mist liqueur and Waterford cutglass. 

In Ireland itself, factories recently estab- 
lished include a cotton mill in Sligo, a tan- 
nery in Kerry, and a factory for substitutes 
for sole leather in Cork. The Government 
has announced that an oil refinery is planned, 
three companies agreeing to join in its di- 
rection and operation. As a result of such 
activities, the industrial output of the 
country rose from $323 million in 1951 to 
$352 million in 1954. The number of factory 
workers—about 228,000—set a new high, and 
the index of their wages rose from 249.7 to 
253.1. “Wholesale prices fluctuated little, 
and the index of retail prices was unchanged 
since August,” stated the minister of finance, 
in introducing the budget in the Dail (Par- 
liament), in May 1955. 

As previously noted, Ireland is a debtor 
country, and hence makes every effort to 
reduce her trade deficit. Her success is 
shown by figures cited by the minister, viz, 
“Imports, last year, amounted to * * * al- 
most $8,400,000 less than in 1953, while ex- 
ports were $2,800,000 more * * *. We earned 
a slight surplus with the dollar area, which 
though it may be purely temporary, is a 
phenomenon without precedent in our rec- 
ords. * * * There is obviously much room 
for expansion of direct trade with the dollar 
area.” 

The promotion of industry and the expan- 
sion of trade involves the improving of means 
of transportation; and toward this end the 
Irish Government and people are devoting 
their best efforts. Ireland has numerous 
good harbors, including the magnificent har- 
bor at Galway, the nearest European port 
to the United States. The chief ports at 
present are Dublin and Cobh, the harbor of 
Cork. The port of Dublin is being constantly 
remodeled, its deep-water berthage being 
now five times what it was as late as 1939. 
This improvement cost over $3 million and 
the work of deepening the bar, which took 
2 years, was completed in 1951, at a cost of 
$1,400,000. Cork harbor is being provided 
with a new turning basin at the North Kuays, 
through a grant of $1,200,000 from the Na- 
tional Development Fund. To modernize 
the railway system, a new public loan was 
floated this year by the CIE (Gaelic for the 
Irish Transportation System), to provide 
money for 94 diesel engines, and the first 
of these have already been installed. It is 
intended to have all CIE rail services oper- 
ated by diesels by June 1956. 

Progress in air transportation is steady 
and encouraging. The airport of Dublin, 
from which the Aer Lingus Lines fly to Brit- 
ain and all parts of Western Europe, and the 
great port of Shannon, the first eastern 
point of contact for Americans going to Eu- 
rope, are a source of pride to the Irish, and 
statistics show that they are immensely suc- 
cessful. Aer Lingus carried 297,000 more 
passengers in the fiscal year 1954 than in 
the year before, and collected about $44 
million in fares. Its freight increased 238 
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percent, its expenditures 4 percent, and its 
gross revenue 6 percent. It still operates at 
a loss—which is borne by the Irish Govern- 
ment—but the loss declined to only $175,000 
last year. In May of this year, weekly serv- 
ices to Biarritz and to Barcelona were begun. 
Better known to Americans is the Shannon 
Airport, close to the historic city of Limer- 
ick. The number of landings at Shannon 
grew from 4,993 in 1951 to 8,208 in 1954; the 
number of passengers practically doubled, 
and the business transacted showed a 
healthy increase, including a good volume of 
typical Irish goods. The Esso organization 
has just installed there a hydrant refueling 
system, the largest and most modern in Eu- 
rope. The Minister of Commerce says that 
the Government prides itself on the service 
furnished to passengers and on the technical 
assistance to aircraft; it is now studying the 
possibilities of developing the customs-free 
facilities of this port. An interesting exam- 
ple of the growing importance of Shannon 
was the beginning there, in January last, of 
transatlantic service by the German Luft- 
hansa. 

Ireland’s recent progress is due in large 
part to the energetic development of her 
power resources, both from water and from 
the peat bogs, which exist in many parts of 
the country. While these bogs have always 
furnished a main source of fuel in the coun- 
try districts, it was realized only recently 
that the peat is a valuable source of power. 
The Bord na Mona (Peat Development 
Board) has been entrusted by the Govern- 
ment with the task of milling peat into 
briquettes, which was first tried at the Bog 
of Allen in 1933. The work has been so 
successful that the whole future program of 
using peat in power stations is to be based 
on it. The Board proposes to use some sixty 
to seventy thousand acres of bog for devel 
oping electricity, thus changing the bogs 
from permanent distressed areas into a 
source of strength to the country, furnish- 
ing employment and helping the rural elec- 
trification program. This program, accord 
ing to the Minister for Industry, speaking in 
the Dail in the spring of 1954, is “The most 
ambitious * * * development ever under- 
taken in this country.” It began 8 years 
ago. The number of rural homes electri- 
fied each year is some 33,000, and it is hoped 
to complete the scheme in 6 more years. 
As of last year, it was announced that 36 
percent of the rural popuiation had access 
to electricity, and that in the completed 
areas 67 percent of the dwellings were con- 
nected. Most of it was used for domestic 
purposes, and a steady rise in demand for 
the larger appliances, such as cookers, water 
heaters, and washing machines, is shown. 
One of the four national power stations, 
that at Ferbane in Offaly, uses only milled 
peat for fuel. The peat is obtained from the 
bog of Boora, nearby, which not long ago 
was a treacherous swampy waste, but in 
which more than 3 million yards of drains 
and narrow-gage railways have been laid. 
When in full production the plant will have 
its own railway system, with about 35 miles 
of track, over 400 wagons and 400 tractors. 
Nearby a whole village of 104 houses has 
been built to house the married workers. 

Housing is under the care of the Irish 
department of local government, and, thanks 
to its initiative, many of the picturesque 
but outmoded dwellings that used to draw 
unfavorable attention have disappeared. In 
their place we find new modern houses, of 
which about 42,000 had been completed be- 
tween March 1947 and May 1955. Six thou- 
sand more were being built, 3,000 bid on, 
and over 10,000 sites were available. Even 
in remote parts, such as the island of Achill 
off the west coast, modern villages have been 
built up. The money spent on housing dur- 
ing 1952 was about $19 million—a substan- 
tial sum for so small a country. Aiding in 
the success is the fact that in 1954 Ireland 
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became self-sufficient in making its own 
cement. 

Health and hospitalization have made spec- 
tacular advances in the country since inde- 
pendence came. [Irish hospitals have re- 
ceived considerable publicity in America, on 
account of the Sweepstakes plan which partly 
supports them; hence, it will not be surpris- 
ing to learn that the country is well equipped 
with hospitals of most modern construction 
and equipment. Under a new building pro- 
gram started after the late war, 11,000 beds in 
new or reconstructed hospitals are being in- 
stalled, and in the 6 years, 1947-53, over $32 
million was provided by the Government 
from the hospitals’ trust fund for construc- 
tion of hospitals; an example is the new Gal- 
way Regional Hospital of 486 beds, costing 
over $4 million. 

Less talked about, but probably of greater 
permanent importance, is the striking gain 
in the control of diseases which formerly took 
great toll in Irish lives and efficiency. Due 
in part of the climate, in part to bad health 
habits, and not least to lack of care, the 
Irish people always suffered heavily from 
tuberculosis. Between 1947 and 1953, the 
death rate from this national scourge fell 
nearly 70 percent, the mortalities in this lat- 
ter year being 1,900, or four-tenths per thou- 
sand. The numbers undergoing treatment 
have increased steadily, and many of the 
counties now have enough beds to take 
prompt care of all cases requiring institu- 
tional treatment. The total number of 
patients in institutions rose from 5,444 in 
1950 to 6,870 in 1954. Tuberculin testing, 
BCG vaccination of the young, mass radiog- 
raphy, and blood banks are spreading. 

Dental care, long neglected in Ireland, is 
stressed in the schools. Nearly 107,000 pu- 
pils received dental treatment in 1953, and 
pressure put on local authorities to increase 
their dental staffs led to the engagement of 
24 new dental surgeons, which, of course, is 
only a beginning. Mental health service 
and reduction of infant mortality are other 
activities which are setting new records for 
the country. As concrete evidence of all this, 
the lowest death rate ever recorded in Ire- 
land—118 per 1,000 population—was re- 
turned for 1953. The cost of the local author- 
ity health services was estimated at $31,- 
496,400, one-half being paid by the Nation, 
the rest by local taxes. 


Education, including the school system 
and all media of information, is progressing 
satisfactorily. School attendance in 1954 
registered 476,000, an increase of 8,500; sec- 
ondary schools 50,000, a gain of 2,000; there 
are about 20,000 in vocational schools. One 
of the early acts of the Irish Government 
was the appointment, in 1924, of a commis- 
sion to inquire into and advise upon tech- 
nical education for the country. Swiss and 
Swedish experts served on this commission, 
which issued its report in 1927. Legislation 
followed, resulting in two technical schools 
in Dublin, and the city of Cork also provides 
courses. University College and Trinity Col- 
lege, both in Dublin, conduct summer ses- 
sions, for which modest scholarships are 
offered to foreign students. Radio Eireann 
provides a comprehensive program of en- 
tertainment, sports, education, and news, 
which is heard over the whole country, and, 
in cooperation with the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp., is available in the other island. 
It is worthy of note that during 1954, 7,500 
miles of additional trunkline telephone 
cable were laid in Ireland; and that the tele- 
phone traffic increased by 10 percent over 
the previous year. 

Despite this strenuous domestic program, 
the Irish people and Government—no mat- 
ter which party is in power—are showing on 
every possible occasion a healthy and vigor- 
ous interest in world affairs, to which they 
feel that they have much of value to con- 
tribute. While Eire has thus far been vetoed 
from the United Nations, and while she is 
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prevented from joining NATO by the re- 
quirement of accepting the validity of the 
British occupation of her northern counties, 
she maintains the most friendly relations 
with all the free world. It is not forgotten 
that her great leader, Eamon de Valera, 
made his mark as President of the former 
Leacue of Nations. Ireland is affiliated with 
many of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, especially with the WHO. 
Within the past 2 years, many international 
bodies of scholars and businessmen have 
met in Dublin—among them the European 
Broadcasting Union, the World Medical As- 
sociation, an international optical confer- 
ence and the International Astronomical 
Union. Irish delegates go regularly to sim- 
ilar meetings in other countries, such as the 
TB Conference in London, the Iserlohn Fes- 
tival and the recent bicentennial of Co- 
lumbia University. Next to England and 
Scotland, both of which countries have large 
groups of Irish residents, Ireland’s closest 
ties are, as they have been for over a cen- 
tury, with the United States. Thousands 
of Americans, mostly of Irish descent, visit 
Ireland each year; on 1 day—December 11 of 
last year—10,000 bags of Christmas mail ar- 
rived in Dublin from America. But the 
hospitable Irish people have a strong desire 
to have non-Irish Americans go to see for 
themselves the Ireland of today. 

An English economist who was for years 
London editor of the Montreal Daily Star 
recently made a very keen observation on 
the present position of Ireland, comparing 
her opportunities with those of Canada of 
a few years ago. He pointed out that the 
process of change from an agricultural 
economy to a balanced one does not elimi- 
nate recessions and other problems. But, 
“every recession in Canada has been fol- 
lowed by a spurt into a new high level of 
prosperty;” yet, “Ireland today is paradise 
to the eye of the constructive economist who 
has seen the growing pains of Canada.” 
He said that it is only lately that practical 
men have fully realized the great advantages 
that Canada, a young nation, enjoys, and 
that to many of them the discovery came 
too late. He warned that this should not be 
true of Ireland, “a land of tomorrow,” offer- 
ing to young men especially great advan- 
tages, which will benefit most those who 
first seize them. In view of such facts as 
are here presented, it seems obvious that 
Ireland is destined to enter upon an era of 
prosperity which will come as a just reward 
from the vision, energy, and resourcefulness 
that have made her in these past 30 years 
the “new sod.” 





Government Secrecy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
speech made by Clark R. Mollenhoff be- 
fore the Washington chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi Fraternity on May 23, 1956, 
relating to the work of the House Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee. 

Mr. Mollenhoff is a distinguished cor- 
respondent for the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune and the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune. He is a winner of many 
newspaper awards, the most recent being 
the coveted Raymond Clapper award. 
He has been following closely the work of 
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the House Government Information Sub- 
committee, which is headed by Repre- 
sentative Joun E. Moss, of California. 

As a former newspaper editor, I, too, 
have followed the excellent work of Mr. 
Moss’ subcommittee in exploring the very 
important question of the availability of 
information from Federal agencies. 

Mr. Mollenhoff’s speech follows: 

The Moss subcommittee has performed a 
great service for the press. With a minimum 
of politics, the subcommittee has accom- 
plished these things: 

1. It has put Government agencies on 
record on their information policies, and 
has compiled a book containing the answers 
each agency has given to a questionnaire. 

2. It has served as a place for the press to 
register complaints, and has given the au- 
thority of a congressional committee to the 
follow-up on those complaints. 

3. It has heard witnesses from the press, 
the scientific fields, the legal field and from 
the agencies on the specific problem of 
Government information policies. 

4. It has obtained some changes in infor- 
mation policies in such agencies as Treasury, 
the Federal Power Commission, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Agriculture Department, and the General 
Services Administration. 

There is enthusiasm for what the Moss 
subcommittee has done among many who 
have been active for years in the fight against 
Government secrecy. Among those who 
have felt the Moss subcommittee has made 
a substantial contribution are Red Newton, 
head of the SDX freedom of information 
committee; Russ Wiggins of the Washington 
Post; Jimmy Pope of the Louisville Courier 
Journal; Kenneth MacDonald, editor of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune; and Harold 
Cross, attorney for the A. S. N. E. 


The enthusiasm these men express is not 
an endorsement of all of the committee’s 
actions, it is merely an appreciation for an 
official body working toward the same basic 
end that they have worked for. These men 
have battled against Government secrecy 
for years. They know the frustrations of 
fighting to stay even in the fight against 
big government. They know the press needs 
all the help it can get if it is to make any 
real progress. 

Some of these men while applauding the 
Moss subcommittee, have at the same time 
criticized it for not doing more about open- 
ing up more of the secret sessions of con- 
gressional groups. Measuring the Moss 
group against the ideal, we might find much 
to be desired. Measuring it against reason- 
able standards, I do not think it is over- 
stating the case to say the Moss subcommit- 
tee has performed a great service for the 
press. 

If the Moss subcommittee on public in- 
formation never does another thing from 
this day forward, it will deserve our thanks. 
That thanks should be extended not only to 
Representative Jonn Moss, the chairman, 
but to all of the members of the committee 
and to the staff members. Politics has been 
kept to a minimum, as it certainly should 
be when a committee goes into such an im- 
portant problem as the rights of the public, 
the press and the Congress to information 
from our executive agencies. 


Both Representative HorrmMan and Repre- 
sentative Dawson have been around Con- 
gress a long time. They have had personal 
experiences where executive agencies headed 
by Democrats or Republicans have sought to 
bar the Congress from access to information 
on Government operations. Both men have 
been infuriated by what they considered to 
be arbitrary action by the executive agencies 
that interferred with their rights to infor- 
mation. They have been aware of the way 
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the press has been frustrated in its quest for 
facts. 

I think that an examination of the state- 
ments of Representative HorrmMan and Rep- 
resentative Dawson on the right of the pub- 
lic and press to access to Government in- 
formation will. find them both in essentially 
the same position. Although they are poles 
apart politically, both favor this general 
position: 

The Government is meant to serve the 
people, and is not the property of those who 
happen to be in control of the executive 
agency at any given time. The people, the 
press and the people’s representatives are 
entitled to the maximum of information on 
how laws are being administered and en- 
forced, and what factors are influencing 
the administration and enforcement of 
those laws. The burden of proof should be 
on the executive agency to give good and 
sufficient cause in those cases where it is 
felt information should not be made avail- 
able to the public, the press or the Congress. 

Fortunately, the Moss subcommittee has 
been able to take up the problem of infor- 
mation policy outside of the framework of 
any of the philosophical disputes that tend 
to split Democrats and Republicans into op- 
posite camps and cloud any basic problem of 
the public’s right to know. 

I am hopeful that the nonpolitical at- 
mosphere will continue, and that the Moss 
subcommittee will do even more worthwhile 
work. However, this is an election year and 
anything can happen to a congressional probe 
in an election year. 

I would be hopeful that all members of 
the subcommittee would continue to handle 
this subject on the theory that “The best 
politics is no politics.” I would like to see 
the Democrats keep any criticism of the 
Eisenhower administration in perspective, 
and avoid any partisan overstatement. I 
would like to see the Republicans on the 
committee take the farsighted approach, and 
try to convince the administration to make 
the reasonable changes in information policy 
that Republican Congressmen would like to 
see set as a precedent for any future Demo- 
cratic administrations to follow. 

Out of it all, I would like to see the Sigma 
Delta Chi or the Moss subcommittee come 
up with a policy statement on public infor- 
mation that could be made a part of both 
the Democratic and Republican platforms 
in this election year. 

Platforms may not mean anything, but I 
would like to see both major political parties 
stuck with a comprehensive information 
policy. I'd want it specific enough in its 
pronouncements, that it could be jammed 
down the throat of any public official who 
sought to hide his errors, his frauds or his 
policies behind some vague claim that his 
actions are “confidential.” 

I don’t believe that this unqualified ‘“‘con- 
fidential” claim can be properly asserted 
by anyone except the President in his rela- 
tionship with his Cabinet and other mem- 
bers of his immediate staff. 

Moving from what the Moss subcommittee 
might do to what it has done, I again assert 
that if the Moss group does another thing 
from this day forward, it will be deserving 
of a thanks from the press. 

It is possible to name several agencies that 
have changed or modified their policies on 
information as a result of the Moss sub- 
committee action. In some cases, the agency 
had considered a change but the lethargy 
of big government slowed action to a walk 
or had even stopped it. In other cases, agen- 
cy heads weren’t just sure what their in- 
formation policies were until they came un- 
der the scrunity of the Moss subcommittee. 
They had to be put on the spot. 

Momentarily leaving aside the specific 
changes in individual agencies, I would like 
to discuss the one thing the Moss subcom- 
mittee has done that I know will have last- 
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ing value. The subcommittee sent a ques- 
tionnaire to every Government agency re- 
questing answers to basis queries on the 
agency’s information policies. The answers 
given by the agencies have been put to- 
gether in one printed volume that should 
be required reading for the Washington 
Press Corps. 

If you don’t care to search through it for 
stories on the information policies on the 
agencies with which you are familiar, it 
should be kept as a handy reference book 
when an information problem presents it- 
self. 

The accumulation of the statements of 
the agencies on their information policies 
was a starting point for the Moss subcom- 
mittee. It should be our starting point when 
a Government agency refuses us information 
that we feel we should have. 

This volume does not solve your informa- 
tion problems, but it gives you something 
concrete. It gives you the agency’s own po- 
sition as related to the Moss subcommittee. 
It is something in black and white to use in 
comparing with the views of officials who 
seek to frustrate your requests for records. 

Many of the things the Moss subcommit- 
tee has done, or will do, we could probably 
have done for ourselves if the press had been 
industrious enough and _ single-minded 
enough on one issue. 

However, it took a congressional commit- 
tee to put authority behind the question- 
naire. 

In answering the questionnaire, the execu- 
tive agencies have been forced to go on rec- 
ord. If the answers they have given present 
a reasonable information policy, the press 
can use their own position against them if 
they seek to be arbitrary and change the po- 
sition at some future time. 

If the answers to the questionnaire show 
an unreasonable or public-be-damned infor- 
mation policy, the agency has made itself a 
fixed target for criticism until it changes 
those policies. 

It is important that our targets be fixed. 
Most of you have had the experience of go- 
ing to a governmental agency for informa- 
tion and having the request turned down 
on one ground. And if you have been suc- 
cessful in demolishing the law or logic put 
up at the first refusal, you have undoubtedly 
seen the agency shift to a new defense 
against giving up information that might be 
embarrassing. 

This is what I call the shifting target ap- 
proach of some public information folks that 
I think the Moss subcommittee has done a 
lot to nullify. 

Another important function of the Moss 
subcommittee has been the accumulation of 
testimony from experts in the scientific field 
to give their views on the impact of Govern- 
ment secrecy on the exchange of informa- 
tion and scientific development. 

Legal experts appeared before the Moss 
subcommittee in the last 2 weeks to discuss 
secrecy in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the legal rights to keep certain 
things secret, and the court decisions and 
opinions of the Attorney General on this 
subject. 

I was particularly impressed with the tes- 
timony of the legal experts, and I think that 
every reporter here would benefit from read- 
ing that testimony. In fact, I will go so far 
as to say I think every newsman in Washing- 
ton owes a duty to himself and his publica- 
tion to read that testimony. 

I would suggest that you first read the 
April 27, 1956, report of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee entitled “The 
right of Congress to obtain information from 
the executive and from other agencies of the 
Federal Government.” The report was pre- 
pared-by Associate General Counsel William 
Pincus. 

We must always face the fact that the 
right of the press to obtain information can 
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never be any better than the rights of the 
Congress, and that our rights in this field 
are necessarily tied to theirs. 

After reading that report, read the testi- 
mony of the lawyers who appeared before the 
Moss subcommittee. I would call special at- 
tention to the testimony of Prof. Bernard 
Schwartz, of New York University, and Har- 
old Cross, attorney for the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, who has s ialized in 
the field of press access to infofmation in 
Government agencies. 

In my opinion, this report and the testi- 
mony of these lawyers completely demolishes 
the Justice Department’s recent assertions 
that executive agencies can arbitrarily treat 
any intra-agency or interagency communi- 
cation as confidential and outside of the 
range of congressional subpena or the in- 
quiries of the press. The only explanations 
I have received from the Justice Department 
have been vague and unsatisfactory. 

In fairness, I suggest that you then go to 
the Justice Department and seek an opin- 
ion—preferably written—with an expilana- 
tion of the reasoning and law behind the 
doctrine that the public has no right to any 
more than the final decisions of executive: 
agencies and cannot go behind those de- 
cisions. 

There may be a few stories that would de- 
velop out of an examination of what the 
Moss subcommittee has been doing, but if 
you never write a word about the testimony 
or the report the study will be worth your 
while. 

The least that can be expected of us is 
some little understanding of the laws and 
the court cases that effect our access to in- 
formation. Here you will find much of it 
bound up in a handy package to read and 
to use. It is the kind of equipment that I 
don’t think a Washington reporter can afford 
to pass by. 

I have taken several secrecy problems to 
the Moss subcommittee, and have been 
pleased with the follow-through. The major 
problem involved the May 17, 1954, letter 
sent by President Eisenhower to Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson during the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. 

The letter was used to authorize Army 
Counsel John Adams to refuse to testify 
about conversations he had with Sherman 
Adams and Deputy Attorney General William 
P. Rogers. Many of you are aware how this 
letter has since been used by other agencies 
as authority for broad secrecy doctrine. 
In essence, this doctrine is: 

The press, public and Congress can be 
barred from access to any intraagency or 
interagency communiation the agency feels 
is confidential. 

This broad secrecy doctrine has been used 
from Dixon-Yates to the Chotiner memo. 
It is my feeling that in each case, the ad- 
ministration would have been better off to 
take the brief embarrassment and open the 
records, rather than engage in a long fight 
that is certain to end with the records being 
brought into the open. . 

Senator John McClellan stated recently 
that Attorney General Herbert Brownell or 
Deputy Attorney General Rogers had sent 
a memo to Justice Department attorneys 
stating that they should deal “cautiously” 
with Mr. Murray Chotiner. 

Rogers has declined to give me this memo, 
or to state the circumstances that caused 
the Justice Department to urge ‘“caution’”’ 
in dealing with Mr. Chotiner. This is con- 
fidential executive department business, Mr. 
Rogers says. He states that such a memo is 
protected from scrutiny by the press or Con- 
gress by the doctrine of separation of powers, 

If the department were to apply the same 
principle to the communications involving 
T. LaMar Caudle, his superiors, and Matt 
Connelly, those matters—now the basis for 
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criminal charges—would also be “confiden- 
tial.” 

I don’t believe the communications be- 
tween Connelly and Caudle should be re- 
garded as secret executive agency business. 
J think there is as little logic behind the 
secrecy surrounding the Chotiner memo. 

Within the last couple of weeks, the Gov- 
ernment Operations subcommittee of the 
House made a report stating that Brownell 
Was wrong on some of his assertions on ex- 
ecutive secrecy as set out in the May 17, 
1954, letter. That report states there is no 
legal support for Browneli’s assertions on a 
broad executive secrecy. 

The Moss subcommittee has brought out 
testimony from other agencies showing they 
did not share the views of the Justice De- 
partment on the arbitrary right to withhold 
any interagency or intraagency communi- 
cations. 

The compilation of reports from various 
agencies showed how many agencies were 
relying on the May 17, 1954, letter as justi- 
fication for secrecy, and how many were not. 

As this subcommittee is helping to bring 
this matter to a head, it can also help bring 
‘your problems into focus. I would suggest 
that you take your problems to Chief Counsel 
John Mitchell, Staff Director Sam Archibald 
or Senior Consultant Lacey Reynolds. 

This subcommittee must rely upon the 
press to bring cases of unreasonable secrecy. 
We should avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to solve some of our problems and learn some 
of our rights. 


The Small Farmer Is the Modern 
Vanishing American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire that 
there be included copies of two letters 
which I have recently received from 
small, family-size farmers in my district. 

These letters were unsolicited re- 
sponses made to a letter which I wrote to 
small cotton farmers explaining the pro- 
visions for cotton acreage allotments 
which were included in the farm bill just 
enacted. They speak for themselves, 
very plainly and very tragically. These 
farmers want the answer to their prob- 
lems, but I frankly cannot offer them any 
encouragement. 

Mr. Speaker, when you receive letters 
like this it makes you wonder if we here 
in Washington are not living in an ivory 
tower of heartless indifference to the hu- 
man problems and concerns. 


With names and addresses omitted, 
these two letters follow: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am or was farming 
on @ small scale, a one-man farm or family 
farm, but not any more. This sliding scale 
has already “slid” me and many others out. 
When the big acreage was cut the little 
acreage was cut, so I am out with several 
others and 1957 and 1958 will get the rest 
of the little fellows. So what are we going 
to do? 

I am 59 years old, plenty able to work, but 
when I fill out an employment application 
and go in for an interview the first thing 
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they do is look at my age and then say you 
are too old. If I was to ask for a pension, 
they would say you are too young. So, it’s 
beyond me. I am too old and too young, so 
they say. So what? 

I am an American, paid taxes all my life, 
raised two sons that went to the war. We 
could all have an equal opportunity in this 
Iand of yours and mine, but now I am out 
because I was a small farmer and out in the 
employment line because they say I’m too 
old. I have debts and responsibilities and, 
above all, I have to eat. But how? 

Mr. Bass, I am waiting to hear from you 
on the solution. 


Dear Sir: I was sure proud to get this 
letter from you and to think that you have 
got feeling for the poor people. But for me 
it is too late to help me and my children 
in farming. 

I had 40 acres of land and I had to sell 
some to live. I did not owe a penny on the 
land. It was all paid for. All we have now 
is truck patches. If something isn’t done 
we are going to lose all that we have worked 
so hard for. This farm program has brought 
us down to truck patches. Give me the an- 
swer to this problem. 


Indian Bureau Does It Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an editorial which appeared in the 
Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal on May 
26, 1956. This article calls attention to 
the irresponsible attitude taken by the 
Indian Bureau in regard to the welfare 
of the Indians and its arrogant disregard 
of the regulations to which it is supposed 
to adhere: 

INDIAN BuREAU DoEs It AGAIN 

Officials of the North Dakota Public Wel- 
fare Board and the United States Indian 
Bureau were all set for a conference last week 
when, without any apparent reason, the Fed- 
eral agency called it off. 

Selene Gifford, Assistant Indian Affairs 
Commissioner, was to meet with the State 
welfare board, the North Dakota Indian Af- 
fairs Commission and legislative representa- 
tives to clarify Indian policies. 

Only the Indian Bureau can adequately 
explain why it suddenly got cold feet and 
refused to go on with the discussion. How- 
ever, as has often happened in the past, the 
Bureau has no explanation for its actions. 

Those of us who live near Indian reserva- 
tions continually wonder at the justification 
for the actions of the Bureau. Nothing in 
that agency is done with a view to having 
either the Indians or the non-Indians under- 
stand its purpose. 

There was poor public relations, both with 
the Indians and the adjoining communities, 
in the closing of the Fort Totten Hospital, 
which has now been replaced by a small 
clinic. 

Fort Totten almost lost its school until 
the undercover efforts of the Bureau toward 
that end were brought to light. 

Law and order came belatediy to the reser- 
vation, but only to end up with the Indian 
Bureau dictating who should serve as judge, 
rather than complying with reservation reg- 
ulations, which provide for approval by the 
tribal executive committee. 
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Even the United States Indian Commis- 
sioner apparently has no explanation for the 
failure to keep faith with the people on the 
reservation. One of the first requisites in 
setting up instruments for law enforcement 
should be to abide by regulations. Unless 
the Government sets a good example, how 
can it expect the Indian people to have 
much respect for the law. 

Authorities have enough trouble with law 
enforcement on our Indian reservations as 
it is without planting the seeds of disrespect 


for the law. 

Has the Indian Bureau become so entwined 
in bureaucratic red tape that it has lost 
touch with the American citizenry? Does it 
have the right to flout regulations or to call 
off conferences without giving an explana- 
tion? 

It would seem that the Indian Bureau 
stands as an example of what happens when 
an agency becomes too big and lacks a spirit 
of responsibility to the people it is supposed 
to serve. 

For some reason, the Bureau has a different 
regulation for practically every Indian tribe. 
Actually no one knows what are its guiding 
principles. 

Under the circumstances, perhaps it was 
too much to expect that it would be possible 
to get an official from the Bureau to sit down 
for a discussion. It could prove embarras- 


ing. 


Schenck To Confer With Residents of His 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great privilege and honor to represent 
the people of the Third District of Ohio 
here in the Congress of the United States. 
I am humbly grateful for this opportu- 
nity to be of service, and it is my constant 
aim to serve my constituents in the very 
best way possible. As their Representa- 
tive in Congress it has been my constant 
policy to keep in close contact with the 
people of the Third District so that I may 
know how they feel about the many im- 
portant issues facing us here in Congress. 

Our Third District is the largest con- 
gressional district in Ohio and one of the 
largest in the United States. Its great 
importance, however, is not dependent 
on size alone, but rather on the outstand- 
ing contributions of its fine citizens to 
the general welfare of our Nation. Not 
only is it the birthplace and cradle of 
aviation, but many of its other products 
and inventions are serving people 
throughout the world. Our people are 
highly skilled in many ways, and we have 
a district in which scientific projects, 
manufacturing, and agriculture are de- 
veloped to an unusually high degree. As 
the Representative of this great district, 
I have considered it my duty not only 
to be well informed of the opinions of 
my constituents, but also to be of the 
greatest possible service to persons hav- 
ing problems dealing with agencies or de- 
partments of our Federal Government. 

Five years ago I initiated the idea of 
holding grassroots conferences through- 
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out our district, and I have continued 
this practice each year during the time 
Congress isin adjournment. I also have 
a full-time congressional service office 
at the United States post office building, 
in Dayton, where I can meet with people 
personally at any time that my official 
duties permit me to return to the dis- 
trict. 

During the time I am in Washington, 
attending to legislative and official du- 
ties, a competent secretary is in charge 
of my district service office to assist call- 
ers and to help them with requests for 
aid in dealing with the Federal Govern- 
ment so that I can be of every proper 
assistance to them. 

In these ways I have sincerely tried to 
keep well informed as to the personal 
opinions of my constituents, and I have 
also tried continuously and sincerely to 
be of every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress are constantly 
called upon to give careful and earnest 
consideration to legislation dealing with 
many complex national and interna- 
tional problems. These day-to-day de- 
cisions often affect the lives and living 
of every citizen in our Nation. Conse- 
quently, these personal and private con- 
ferences help me to serve all of the peo- 
ple in my district in a much more effec- 
tive manner. 


This year during our official congres- 


sional recess, I am again taking time to 
hold these “grassroots conferences” 
throughout our district at convenient 
public buildings. I deeply appreciate 
the fine cooperation of the many officials 
who have made these meeting places 
available to me as an aid in rendering 
this public service. . 

This is the schedule I have arranged: 

Dayton post office, room 314: Septem- 
ber 10 and 11,9 a. m., to 4 p. m. 

iamisburg City Building: September 
13, 4 p.m. to 8 p. m. 

Germantown City Building: Septem- 
ber 14, 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Hamilton Court House: September 17 
and 18,9 a.m.to4p.m. 

Middletown American Legion, 116 
South Main Street: September 19 and 20, 
9a.m.to4p.m. 

Oxford Municipal Building: Septem- 
ber 21, 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Fairfield, Butler County, City Build- 
ing: September 22, 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Brookville City Building: September 
24,4 p.m. to 8p. m. 

Each year an increasing number of 
our folks have visited with me at these 
conferences, and the attendance has 
been most encouraging. It is sometimes 
surprising to see how much can really 
be accomplished when a citizen and his 
Congressman can sit down face to face 
and talk over problems of national 
concern. 

Special appointments are not neces- 
sary for these conferences, and I sin- 
cerely urge individuals or groups to meet 
with me on the date an at the place 
most convenient to them. The know- 
ledge obtained through those “grass roots 
conferences” will help me to render bet- 
ter service—both legislative and per- 
sonal—to all of the people of our im- 
portant Third District here in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 
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Telegram From Governor Meyner, of New 
Jersey, Concerning Federal Aid High- 
way Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call to the immediate attention 
of the House conferees on the proposed 
Federal aid highway bill and the House 
as a whole a telegram received today 
from Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New 
Jersey. In this telegram the Governor 
vigorously supports the Fallon bill for- 
mula supported by the New Jersey con- 
gressional delegation. 

The telegram follows: 

TRENTON, N. J., June 5, 1956. 
Hon. GorDON CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Nation felt that the proposed Federal 
aid highway bill was to have a logical and 
sane approach to the ultimate completion 
in 13 years of the National System of Inter- 
state Highways, not only as a means of eco- 
nomic improvement of the States and the 
Nation but also as a most important facet to 
the defense of this Nation. The elements of 
the Fallon bill would have accomplished this 
with its basis of need and a provision to 
periodically review expenditures for purposes 
of balancing funds to meet the needs of the 
States. It is indicated that the formula 
method of the proposed Gore bill would find 
some 30 States receiving more funds than 
are required and 18 States and the District 
of Columbia receiving much less money than 
is necessary to complete the System within 
their jurisdiction. This is neither a states- 
manlike nor a businesslike approach to a se- 
rious problem nor a forthright one. A re- 
view of the National Good Roads Associa- 
tion’s analysis of the two bills reveals some 
startling facts. 

For the most part the Midwest industrial 
States and the Pacific and Atlantic sea- 
board States, sources of materials and prod- 
ucts and export areas in time of emergency, 
are, under the Gore plan, left without suffi- 
cient funds to complete the system of high- 
ways necessary to this Nation’s well being. 
Under no condition will the roads of the 
Nation provide adequate service, if the roads 
of the States producing our war potential, 
and the roads of the States from which these 
products are distributed, are not completed 
and integrated with the remaining system. 
These very States, by reason of their develop- 
ment, are the ones which produce the high- 
est traffic volumes in the Nation. New Jer- 
sey being 2d in population density, 6th in 
industry, 8th in motor vehicle registration 
and 45th in size has a traffic volume 7 times 
the national average, 544 times that of Penn- 
sylvania, and 24% times that of New York 
with 200 million vehicles crossing its borders 
each year. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
understand how Congress, representing all 
the people of this Nation, can approach this 
problem and solve it on any basis other than 
actual need and keep faith with the people 
they represent. The controversy arising 
from the difference in original figures sub- 
mitted by New Jersey and Pennsylvania is 
one that has not been, on the surface, car- 
ried on by Pennsylvania for a very good 
reason, New Jersey when requested by the 
Bureau of Public Roads to submit its esti- 
mate of highway needs, undertook the as- 
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signment as a serious responsibility. Penn- 
sylvania on the other hand apparently erred 
and submitted an estimate of needs which 
produced an average cost per mile of $577,- 
000. We all know that a dual highway on 
interstate standards could not be con- 
structed for this cost in their areas. Our 
State stands by its estimated needs and to 
demonstrate the cost of urban improvements 
on the interstate system a section of the 
Passaic Bergen expressway, relocated route 
46, will average some $7 million per mile. 
Realizing the importance of your responsi- 
bility I earnestly hope you gentlemen will 
give due consideration to this factual pre- 
sentation. Any influence you can exert with 
the Senate and House conferees will mean 
much to New Jersey. 


ROBERT B. MEYNER, 
Governor of New Jersey. 





Proposed Changes In Excise Tax 
Administrative Structure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means today re- 
sumed consideration of the report of the 
Subcommittee on Excise Tax Technical 
and Administrative Problems. As I have 
done in the past, I will insert in the 
Recorp at this point a release which I 
issued as chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means with respect to the 
action taken by the committee today. 


The committee will meet in executive 
session on Friday, June 8, 1956, to re- 
sume consideration of the subcommit- 
tee’s report, as set forth in the press 
release: 

CHAIRMAN JERE COOPER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Ways AND MEANS ANNOUNCES TENTATIVE 
DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE REc- 
OMMENDATIONS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Excise Tax TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS 


The Honorable JERE Cooper, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, announces the tentative 
decisions reached today by the committee 
with respect to the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Subcommittee on 
Excise Tax Technical and Administrative 
Problems. Previous announcements with 
respect to earlier decisions of the committee 
were issued on May 10, 14, 16, and 17, 1956. 
These announcements are printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorDs for May 10, 15, 16, 
and 17, 1956, and appear on pages A3818, 
A3918, A3965, and A4020, respectively. 

Chairman Cooper stated that the commit- 
tee would resume its consideration of the 
subcommittee’s report in executive session 
at 10 a. m., on Friday, June 8, 1956. A table 
of revenue estimates relating to the sub- 
committee’s recommendations is printed in 
the subcommittee report, beginning on page 
13. A more detailed explanation of the rec- 
ommendations appears in the subcommittee 
report beginning on page 16. The decisions 
reached by the committee today are as 
follows: 

XI. TOBACCO AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE TAXES 

1 through 3. The committee deferred fur- 
ther action with respect to these para- 
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graphs until Friday, June 8, 1956, at 10 
a. m. 

4. Cigar manufacturers should be author- 
ized by the Treasury Department to shift 
over to a daily return basis for reporting re- 
ceipts. This should be optional with each 
manufacturer and should be effective July 
1, 1956. 

5. Refunds or credits for the tax attrib- 
utable to losses of distilled spirits, beer and 
wine in a disaster, as declared by the Pres- 
ident, should be made available directly to 
retail liquor and beer dealers as well as to 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 

6. The phrase limiting refunds or credits 
fn the case of alcoholic beverage or tobacco 
product losses attributable to a disaster, 
to the tax paid on products condemned by 
a “duly authorized health official of the 
United States or of a State” should be 
broadened to include health and police of- 
ficials of cities and towns. 

7. Refunds or credits in the case of the 
tax paid with respect to losses of alcoholic 
beverages or tobacco products in the floods 
and hurricanes on the east coast of the 
United States in 1955 should be made avail- 
able in the same manner as is proposed for 
the future where a disaster is declared by 
the President. In addition, the committee 
adopted an amendment to allow refunds for 
beer lost, destroyed, or condemned as a re- 
sult of the Mississippi and Missouri Valley 
floods of 1951, along the line of the refunds 
already allowed as a result of those floods 
in the case of distilled spirits. 

8. The committee deleted the subcommit- 
tee recommendation which would have dis- 
approved a proposal included in the ATTD 
revision which would extend to breweries 
operated by different corporations the right 
to transfer beer from the plant of one cor- 
poration to the plant of another corpora- 
tion if the controlling interests in each of 
the corporations is owned by the same per- 
son or persons. 

9. Under present law a drawback is pro- 
vided under the distilled spirits tax with 
respect to $9.50 of the total tax of $10.50 
in the case of spirits used in the manu- 
facture of medicines, medicinal prepara- 
tions, food products, flavors, or flavoring ex- 
tracts which are unfit for beverage purposes. 
The language of the drawback provision 
should be changed to provide a refund of 
all but $1 of the distilled spirits tax, so this 
provision will not need to be changed with 
each change in the distilled spirits tax. 

10. Provision should be made for the tax- 
free withdrawal from bond of alcohol for 
any pathological laboratory exclusively en- 
gaged in making analyses, or tests, for hos- 
pitals or sanitariums. 

11. The right of the Treasury Department 
to waive the application of any internal 
revenue provisions relating to distilled 
spirits (except the taxes) where the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury deems it desirable from 
the standpoint of national defense expires 
July 11, 1956. The committee acted to ex- 
tend this authority for 3 years to Julv 10, 
1959. 

XII. ADMINISTRATIVE 


Action by the committee with respect to 
recommendations 1 through 3 of the sub- 
committee was deferred pending receipt of 
a report from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue on the information covered by these 
recommendations. It is expected that this 
report will be available by June 15, 1956. 

XIII. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

The committee took no action at this time 
with respect to matters referred to in this 
section of the subcommittee report. 

XIV. MANUFACTURERS’ EXCISES 


The committee acted to reconsider its 
previous action with respect to recommen- 
dation 11 (f) under Section I, Manufacturers’ 
Excises. This recommendation as previously 
approved by the committee would impose 
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on tubeless tires a tax rate 1 cent a pound 
higher than tires requiring separate inner- 
tubes. The effect of the committee's action 
today is to delete this recommendation. 

The committee adjourned to meet again in 
executive session at 10 a. m., June 8, 1956, at 
which time consideration will be given to 
recommendations 1 through 3 in section XI 
of the report pertaining to tobacco and alco- 
holic beverages taxes. Following the con- 
sideration of these recommendations, the 
committee will give consideration to those 
recommendations which had previously been 
passed over by the committee. 





The Ambidextrous Dictator of Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past 6 years we have sent more than a 
billion dollars to Yugoslavia under the 
delusion that such assistance would 
make Marshal Tito a friend of the West. 
Today, with Marshal Tito in Moscow, 
warmly reaffirming his undying loyalty 
to communism, I trust we are not going 
to reenact our fantastic annual ritual 
by voting more funds to him and his 
compatriots in Yugoslavia. If Tito qual- 
ifies for our foreign aid, why not all the 
other Iron Curtain countries? And if 
Tito now qualifies, then what is the pur- 
pose of the foreign-aid program? I, for 
one, will vote to prevent any funds going 
to the Yugoslav dictator. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial from the June 4 edition of the 
Buffalo Evening News on this point: 

WHITHER TITO? 


The United States has spent a lot of 
money—$1,100 million in 6 years in military 
and economic aid—to try to keep Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia in the Western camp. 
Now this shrewd operator is in Moscow 
being given the red carpet treatment by the 
Kremlin gang. Khrushchev and Bulganin 
are competing for his allegiance with the 
same bait—money. 

Soviet Russia and the satellites haven't 
yet matched our gifts to Tito but they have 
been lavish. From the Kremlin treasury 
and satellite nations the Yugoslav leader 
has piled up about $300 million in credits at 
the ridiculously low interest rate of 2 per- 
cent and is avid for more. He’ll probably 
get it, or the promise of it, on his current 
visit to Moscow. 

In addition to United States handouts, 
Tito is getting substantial economic aid 
from Britain and France and the World 
Health Organization of the United Nations 
is contributing to his economy-on-the-dole. 
While accepting everything he can get with 
both hands, Tito piously protests that he 
doesn’t accept the thesis that the world is 
“divided between East and West.” That 
division, he says, is an “unhappy thing.” 
Well, it hasn’t been unhappy for Yugoslavia. 
He has blackmailed both sides and can be 
expected to continue to do so. 

There is no sign from Washington that 
the generous flow of money and aid from 
the United States to Tito is about to dry up 
or even be curbed. His name is down for 
a big slice of the current foreign-aid appro- 
priation whatever it turns out to be. It 
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should not be out of place to suggest that 
we keep a sharp eye on his actions and words 
while he is hobnobbing with the Moscow 
conspirators. Any sign that he proposes to 
crawl back into the Kremlin fold should 
mean a prompt shutdown of his American 
pipeline. 





Foreign Aid Rebellion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wall Street Journal of 
today has an editorial which is pertinent 
to the issues raised on the foreign aid 
bill which is about to be considered by 

‘the House. The editorial follows: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—THE FOREIGN AID 

REBELLION 


The administration’s $4.9 billion foreign 
aid bill comes up for debate and vote in the 
House beginning today. More than $1 bil- 
lion has been sliced from the request by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee because 
Congressmen are rebellous about some of 
the foreign aid programs. 

In his book The Hoover Report Mr. Neil 
MacNeil tells a story that illustrates pretty 
well why the rebellion has come about. His 
story has to do with a postwar project in 
Italy investigated by the Hoover Commis- 
sion. The United States Foreign Operations 
Administration had moved a group of Ital- 
ians out of hillside caves into a modern-style 
American village. The village was a fine one, 
but the Hoover Commission investigator 
learned that there might be a final item of 
expense. That was for cement to plug the 
caves to prevent the people from moving 
back into them. The people had lived in 
the caves for almost 20 centuries and they 
liked them. 


That, one may say, was a long time ago, and 
if it was a wasteful error it was committed 
by FOA and not by the International Coop- 
eration Administration, which now conducts 
our foreign-aid economic programs. Also, 
one may say, some waste and some foolish- 
ness was bound to occur in America’s haste 
after the war to give aid and comfort to dis- 
tressed people. Surely, as time went on, the 
lessons would be learned. 

Have they, though? ICA took up where 
FOA left off, and the 1953 road project in 
Iran followed much the same foolish, if com- 
fortable, pattern as the village in Italy. ICA 
spent $1.2 million on a road leading to a dam 
that never was. ICA defended the expendi- 
ture on the ground that Iran’s economy was 
failing, and the road supplied an urgent need 
in money and employment, even if there 
wasn’t any dam at the road’s end. 


But is it a fair criticism to make a lot over 
such mistakes as the Italian housing proj- 
ect and the Iranian road program? Surely 
some mistakes may be forgiven and some 
waste forgotten as America works with quiet 
dedication to save countries’ economies and 
raising living standards. Surely these are 
isolated instances of unsound planning. 

Egypt provides another clue. Just the 
other day the General Accounting Office sent 
to Congress a 72-page report on aid to Egypt. 
Although the GAO said ICA showed improve- 
ment during the past 2 years, it also said that 
foreign aid was plagued by unrealistic plan- 
ning, by conflicting policy decisions, by in- 
ordinate delays by United States officials, and 
by Egyptian reluctance to cooperate. 
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There was the survey of Egypt’s industrial 
potential, financed by ICA in 1953 at a cost 
of $535,000. Nothing has been done about 
the survey except that Egypt had filed it 
away. 

There were the 3 projects planned in 1954 
for research and investigation in mining, at 
a cost of $175,000. The projects are at a 
standstill because neither ICA nor Egypt has 
the technicians to do the research. 

And there was the 1954 case of the 12 bulls 
and the 30 rams sent to Egypt at a cost of 
$19,000 to improve the breeds there. When 
the bulls arrived they were underweight and 
some were ill, and so all were useless for 
breeding. After the rams arrived they devel- 
oped a disease unknown in Egypt, and so all 
were destroyed. 

These expenditures are, it is true, but a 
small part of the total of $55.8 billion spent 
in foreign aid since 1945, but they are indica- 
tive of the foolish ways in which we have 
spent our money. And they are indicative 
also of the sort of activities which Congress 
and the taxpayers want no more of. 

There is one way to make sure that there 
is no more of this. That way is for the Con- 
gress to put an end to our quaint American 
way of trying to make over an unready world, 
and to limit foreign aid to activities essen- 
tial to the West’s security. 

A survey that gathers official dust in Egypt, 
a road that leads in Iran to a dam that isn’t 
there, a village in Italy the people don’t want 
to live in—such endeavors contribute noth- 
ing but danger to that security. 





Fred A. Seaton, of Nebraska, 
Secretary of Interior 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I should like to insert an editorial that 
appeared recently in the Alliance 
(Nebr.) Times-Herald. 

Fred Seaton is well known to Members 
of Congress and a large segiment of the 
American public. Born in Washington, 
D. C., and reared in Kansas, he has lived 
his adult life in Nebraska. Mr. Seaton 
has distinguished himself in many 
fields of public service. He is the owner 
of a number of newspapers in the Middle 
West. He also owns three radio stations 
and 1 television station with headquar- 
ters in Hastings, Nebr. He served as a 
member of the Nebraska Unicameral 
Legislature for two terms in 1945 and 
1947, where he was well known and re- 
spected for the thorough and conscien- 
tious service he gave to the people of his 
legislative district and Nebraska. 

Following the death of the late Ken- 
neth S. Wherry, Fred Seaton was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy created there- 
by in the United States Senate. It was 
during his term as a United States Sen- 
ator that he first became acquainted 
with then Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
After the 1952 election, President Eisen- 
hower called on Mr. Seaton to serve as 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense in 
charge of legislative matters. From 
there he was brought to the personal 


staff of the President as his special as- 
sistant. In all his career of public serv- 
ice, he has conducted himself honorably 
and devotedly. I am sure he will con- 
tinue to do so in this very important 
Cabinet post. 

In becoming Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Seaton joins the ranks of two other 
Nebraskans who, in the history ef our 
great State, have had the honor and 
privilege of serving on the Cabinet of 
the President of the United States. I 
should like to join with many other 
Americans who say that the President’s 
choice of Fred A. Seaton as Secretary of 
the Interior was a wise one. 

The editorial from the Alliance 
(Nebr.) Times-Herald follows: 


SEATON CHOICE FoRTUNATE ONE AS INTERIOR 
SECRETARY 


The popularity of President Eisenhower’s 
choice of Fred A. Seaton as the new Secre- 
tary of the Interior is understandable to his 
fellow Nebraskans. It is doubly so as to the 
publisher of the Daily Times-Herald, who 
has known Secretary Seaton for more than 
25 years—first as a young newspaper contem- 
porary in Kansas, later as a boss for 2 years 
on the Hastings Tribune, and for the past 7 
years as a business partner in the Daily 
Times-Herald. 

Fred Seaton has done an outstanding job 
at every task he has tackled and his suc- 
cess, we believe, can be traced to a thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals of journal- 
ism, politics, and life, in general. Fred was 
born in Washington while his father, the 
late Fay N. Seaton, was serving as an as- 
sistant to a Kansas Senator. Later, when the 
elder Seaton bought the Manhattan Kans., 
Mercury, his life meant that Fred and his 
younger brother, Dick, were to be brought 
up in the newspaper business. And their 
father was a great teacher, whether the sub- 
ject was journalism, politics, or citizenship. 
The Seaton boys weren’t given the boss’ son 
treatment that we saw on many another 
Kansas newspaper. They dug in and learned 
the business from the ink fountains up. 
Fred Seaton can operate a linotype machine 
today and can find out what’s wrong with a 
balky press. We suspect Dick can, too. 

Before he left Kansas to take charge of the 
Hastings paper in 1939, Fred Seaton had tried 
his hand in politics as a Young Republican 
leader and a campaign staff member for 
Alf Landon in 1936. At Hastings, he served 
two terms in the Unicameral to fit himself 
for an appointment to the United States 
Senate upon the death of the late Ken 
Wherry. The legislative work—plus a keen 
business sense developed in enlarging the 
family holdings to include eight daily papers, 
a farm magazine, 3 radio stations, and a 
television outlet—add up to a lot of valuable 
experience in the person of the new Interior 
Secretary. He knows Nebraska’s public 
power system inside out. 7 

We have watched Fred Seaton operate from 
a ringside seat and can understand, possibly 
better than the Washington press corps, why 
President Eisenhower chose him for this 
highly important post. 

Fred Seaton can best be described in one 
word as “quick.” Whether the problem is 
political or on the newspaper, his mind is 
analytical. He is a keen student of a situ- 
ation and is uncanny in coming up with an 
early answer. Once arrived at, Seaton stays 
put. And he can afford to because he has 
quite a batting average for coming up right. 

We happen to know that President Eisen- 
hower recognizes these traits in Fred Seaton. 
We know, too, that Seaton wouldn't be the 
trouble-shooter he has been for anyone else 
but President Ike. He has more pleasant 
ways to make a living but is dedicated, like 
so many others in the administration, to giv- 
ing the American people the program they 
deserve and so sorely need in these trouble- 
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some times. He’ll give the Interior post the 
same devotion he gave the Unicameral, the 
Senate, and his previous assignments in the 
Pentagon and White House. 

Here are some editorial reactions which 
add to our testimony that the appointment 
is a fortunate one for the people of America: 


“[From the Rocky Mountain News] 
“MR. SECRETARY SEATON 


“In a political year, the Interior Depart- 
ment of our Government is a hot spot. 
“For one thing, regardless of which party 
is in office, it is a whipping boy for one side 
or the other in the perennial dispute over the 
Government’s role in supplying power and 
controlling our natural resources, 
“President Eisenhower now has appointed 
Fred A. Seaton, of Nebraska, to head this 
Department. Even Senator WAYNE Morsz, 
the incesstant rebuker of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, says this is a good appointment, 
“Seaton is a publisher, farmer, ex-Senator, 
knowing politician, troubleshooter, and long- 
range planner. He thinks first and shoots 
later. He has a smart sense of proportion. 
“He looks like a man who could keep his 
Department on the beam, the pressure groups 
in their place and his foot out of his mouth.” 


“[From the Lincoln Star] 
“SEATON IS NAMED 


“The weeks of speculation on who shall 
succeed to the post of Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, made vacant by the resignation of 
Douglas McKay, are over. 

“The new Secretary is Nebraska’s Fred 
Seaton. , 

“Hastings publisher, presidential aid, 
schooled both in administration policy and 
in the realities of his new responsibilities 
Seaton is an admirable choice for the Cabinet 
post. Nebraska has cause for gratifying 
pleasure for the Nation is well served. 

“Seaton has made his mark as a publisher, 
a businessman, and a forward-looking Re- 
publican. His citizenship is recommenda- 
tion enough. But perhaps even more impor- 
tant are his special qualifications for an un- 
derstanding administration of the vitally 
important functions of his Department—the 
wise, prudent, and construction cherishing 
and development of the Nation’s resources. 
No one in Washington is better prepared to 
define the importance of reclamation, of con< 
servation and development of the resources 
as the man from Adams County who has 
watched, lived with, and participated in this 
State’s conspicuous advance in flood control, 
irrigation, and public power. 

“The climate in Washington has been cool 
toward the historic responsibilities of Inte- 
rior thus far in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. It is to be expected that Seaton with 
his grasp of realities and his dedication to 
national welfare will change that. It is to 
be expected that the great cause will move 
forward again unvexed by diversions and 
distractions. 

“For that Nebraskans and all conserva- 
tionists have cause for rejoicing.” 





Atomic Power Supremacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “For Atomic Power Suprem- 
acy,” published in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal of June 3, 1956. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Addressing the graduating class at 
Memphis State College on Friday, Senator 
ALBERT GorRE, Tennessee Democrat, empha- 
sized the fact that an international struggle 
for supremacy in atomic power is in progress. 
If the United States is to win, Senator Gore 
declared, the victory will be gained through 
coordination of the vast powers of the Fed- 
eral Government with the might of private 
industry. 

In analyzing the role private interests may 
be expected to play in building reactors for 
industrial uses, Senator Gore estimated they 
would spend around $300 million in 5 years, 
and we agree with him that this can hardly 
be regarded as an “adequate sum.” It seems 
to us obvious, too, that development of 
atomic power at satisfactory speed will re- 
quire the assistance of the Government. 

Senator Gore designated the United 
States as in an also-ran position at present 
in the race for the development of atomic 
power. He put both Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union ahead of us. Britain already 
has an atomic powerplant in operation at 
Calder Hall and it is expected to provide 
electricity to the national grid. 

According to the Senator’s estimates, the 
Soviet program calls for the building of 
plants that will provide between 2,400,000 
and 2,500,000 kilowatts of capacity between 
1956 and 1960. The American program fore- 
sees 689,000 kilowatts of power generated by 
atomic energy by 1960. The lag is not one 
we can safely tolerate. 

It is natural and dangerous for us that 
there should be less sense of urgency here 
than in Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
as to the need for developing facilities for 
creating power from atomic reactors. Both 
these nations are much less bountifully en- 
dowed with waterpower, coal, and oil than 
the United States. Our sources of energy 
are cheap as well as plentiful and prudent 
use of them will forestall any serious power 
shortage. 

At the same time, however, we cannot af- 
ford to fall behind in the pursuit of means 
whereby the atom can be usefully employed. 
Senator Gore has no idea whatever of ex- 
cluding private enterprise from the program, 
but he does desire to expand its part in the 
program. The meat of the matter is that 
satisfactorily rapid expansion demands co- 
operation between Government and private 
agencies, 

In the successful prosecution of a pro- 
gram such as Senator Gore has in mind and 
which the best interests of this Nation and 
the free world demand, only the Govern- 
ment can command the resources and elimi- 
nate the obstacles. Apparently intensified 
effort is needed to get us abreast of the 
parade of progress. 





Need for North-South Highway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. LAIRD III 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Highway Bill Will Accomplish 
Much, But North-South Route Is Big 
Need,” published in the Charleston 
(S. C.) Gazette of June 1, 1956. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senate passage this week of the interstate 
highway bill meant that a bright new era 
in road construction is about to dawn. Only 
minor differences have to be smoothed out 
between House and Senate versions of the 
legislation before it goes to President Eisen- 
hower for his signature. 

West Virginia will get approximately $275 
million for interstate construction as. the 
measure now stands, most of it for use on 
U. S. 60 between Huntington and White Sul- 
phur Springs. The remainder will be spent 
on short stretches of U.S. 40 in the Northern 
Panhandle and U. S. 11 in the Eastern Pan- 
handle. 

Citizens of this State are pleased, for the 
most part, that this generous slice of the 
Federal highway grant will be made avail- 
able for their highway system. But they’re 
disappointed, as Senator Larmp pointed out in 
Congress Tuesday, that they have no North- 
South interstate allotment similar to that 
for U. S. 60. 

“It is interesting to note,” the Senator 
said, “that North-South routes are provided 
on the interstate system East and West of 
the Appalachian Mountains. However, there 
remains a wide corridor through these 
mountains that is currently void of any in- 
terstate North-South route.” 

Senator Largp asserted that failure to des- 
ignate such a route on the 40,000-mile in- 
terstate system will force heavy Great Lakes 
traffic created by big developments in the 
area to “by-pass this natural southeast 
movement which leads direct to the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and Florida.” 

He called for an early congressional study 
of the interstate program to locate short- 
comings similar to the one he outlined. By 
interference, he said, weaknesses might be 
uncovered that could seriously impair traffic 
movement in time of national emergency. 

We wholeheartedly support Senator Lairp 
in his study proposal, for we have advocated 
for sometime that a link from Cleveland to 
near Columbia, S. C., be built as part of the 
interstate. It would be strategic from an 
industrial as well as a national defense 
standpoint. 

Some groups interested in better high- 
Ways are rather cool to the idea because they 
believe traffic is insufficient to warrant spend- 
ing Federal funds on it. They fail to take 
into account the fact that the interstate 
mileage was doled out 10 years ago and that 
since then industrial development has been 
tremendous in Ohio, West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina. 

A route such as we have in mind would be- 
come increasingly popular after Cleveland 
becomes a major port on the St. Lawrence 
seaway * * * after billions now being spent 
transforms the Ohio Valley into an indus- 
trial empire without peer * * * and after 
construction blueprinted or planned makes 
the Kanawha Valley not the biggest chem- 
ical center in the Western Hemisphere but 
in the entire world. 

No single section in the United States has 
enjoyed a decade of phenomenal industrial 
growth like that of the region through which 
an interstate would run southward from 
Cleveland to the Carolinas. Traffic surveys 
previously made, or any that could be made 
today, would be obsolete a year from now as 
a result of factory construction currently un- 
der way in the area. 

This American Ruhr is the fountainhead 
for much of the Nation’s coal, steel, chem- 
icals, timber, textiles and foodstuffs * * * 
and in another 3 years it will gush forth a 
generous portion of the Nation’s aluminum 
production. An expressway cutting through 
its heartland is an economic and national 
defense must. 

Senator Lamp in his Tuesday statement 
Officially notified Congress of this great need. 
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We only hope that he and other West Vir- 
ginians interested in the project will press 
it forward by generating support in Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina. 

Our junior Senator's voice was but one in 
&@ wilderness when he addressed Congress on 
the subject. But the voices of all Congress-~ 
men from five States would compouhd into a 
cry that could thunder through the halls of 
Congress if given the backing of an in- 
formed and interested electorate back home, 





Home of Congressman Madden, a City 
Without Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an editorial from the Chicago Daily De- 
fender saluting the city of Gary on its 
50th birthday. Gary is the home of our 
able and popular colleague from Indiana, 
Mr. MappEn, who has been a powerful in- 
fluence in creating the municipal climate 
and spirit of brotherhood that today 
stamp Gary, in the words of the editor of 
this great Negro daily newspaper, as a 
city where ‘‘no public facility practices 
discrimination” and “‘minorities without 
regard for color, religion or national 
origins are integrated in industry, in pub- 
lic office and in education.” The edi- 
torial follows: 

A SALUTE To GarY 


A generation ago, Carl Sandburg sang of 
Chicago, the city of the broad shoulders, 
bustling, hog butcher of the world. 

Today, some native son of Indiana might 
sing thus of Gary, the city of the iron sinews, 
bustling, vibrant, steelmaker for the world. 

The city of Gary, 50 years old, largest raw 
steel producer in the world, already the 
second city of the State, celebrates its 
Golden Jubilee beginning Saturday. And 
with it unfolds one of the most remarkable 
stories of progress and industrial growth in 
American history. 

Gary was literally hewn out of the sand 
hills and tangled scrub growth of the Calu- 
met, to become a great city. Great dunes 
were leveled, a river was turned about in its 
course, railroads were shifted, and the wild 
country growths were pushed back to estab- 
lish the site of the new United States Steel 
Corp. works. 

Then came the people, the driven thou- 
sands from Europe, from the Americas, from 
the Southland, with renewed hopes and 
vigor to work and build. The monument 
to their hopes and their building is the 
huge industrial giant sprawling at the foot 
of Lake Michigan, dominating all north 
Indiana, feeding shops, factories, and whole 
industries with steel, the backbone of Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

Today, there are 150,000 people in Gary, 
56,000 of them Negro. The city is facing 
up to the problems of urban growth—and 
urban redevelopment honestly. In its mush- 
room growth, there developed slums, and 
blight producing conditions. These are be- 
ing dealt with through private and public 
housing, and the city has recently qualified 
for Federal aid to urban renewal. 

In the absence of established institutions 
and planning agencies, group misunder- 
standings and racial tensions developed. 
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The turning point was reached some 10 years 
ago, with the full integration of public 
schools. Today, no public facility in Gary 
practices discrimination. Minorities, with- 
out regard for color, religion or national 
origin, are integrated in industry, in public 
office, and in education. 

Gary can look forward to a future of ac- 
celerated industrial growth under the im- 
pact of the Cal-Sag development and in- 
creasing need for steel. It can look forward 
to increased population attracted by high 
wages and improved living conditions. And 
it can count on the full use of the abilities 
of all its citizens in its future progress be- 
cause of the spirit of dynamic democracy 
that is its outstanding feature. 

The Defender salutes Gary on its 50th 
birthday. 





Let’s Support Our Way of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased, in accordance with the con- 
sent granted by the House, to include as 
part of my remarks a short address de- 
livered by George E. Stringfellow, im- 
perial assistant rabban, AAONMS, at 
the Aad Temple breakfast, Kitchi 
en Club, Duluth, Minn., March 29, 
1956. 

The standing of Mr. Stringfellow is 
well known as one of the most patriotic 
and progressive citizens of the State of 
New Jersey. His speeches of a patriotic 
character have had wide publicity 
throughout our Nation. 

The address of Mr. Stringfellow, to 
which I have already alluded, reads as 
follows: 

Let’s Support Our Way or Lire 


Tilustrious Sir Clesson H. Wiles, potentate 
of Aad Temple, members of your gracious 
divan, heads of units, past potentates, and 
fellow Shriners. I am grateful to you for 
having me as your guest for breakfast and 
for extending to me the privileges of your 
palatial club. 

This is my second visit to your fair city 
and I appreciate mightily your reception. 
Six years ago, accompanied by my good 
friend Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, chairman 
of the board of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., I 
witnessed a most interesting ceremonial 
staged by Aad Temple, which is one of the 
oldest and one of the most respected Shrine 
Temples in North America. The class of 
that ceremonial was named in honor of 
Captain Rickenbacker, who led the parade 
and gave an inspiring address at the cere- 
monial. Captain Rickenbacker, in my opin- 
ion, is one of God’s nobelmen. I know of no 
one who has a better understanding of 
America or who has a better conception of 
what makes our way of life tick than Noble 
Rickenbacker, and I know of no one more 
loyal to our way of life or who is a greater 
patriot than Captain Eddie, as he is called 
by his friends, who are legion. 

While I am on the subject of patriotism 
and loyalty, I know of no group of men in 
America who, because of their heritage, have 
a@ greater responsibility to keep America 
American than we Masons and Shriners, for, 
as you know, our way of life was to a large 
extent conceived and implemented by 
Masons. 

Within the last few years our way of life 
and our form of government have been sub- 





jected to severe and I think unwarranted 


criticism. This criticism comes largely from . 


two sources. They are (1) the fuzzy- 
minded, egg-headed, self-styled liberals, who 
are in many instances totalitarians, and (2) 
the Communists. 

The negative and unfair criticism has 
raised the blood pressure of loyal Americans, 
as it should. 

In answering some of this criticism of our 
Government and our way of life, we might 
point to a few of our many assets. For 
example: 

1. Our standard of living is the highest 
in the world. 

2. Nowhere else in the world do men en- 
joy the liberty that we have in our country. 

3. Our span of life is rapidly increasing. 

4. Our mechancial genius has taken much 
of the burden from the backs of men. 

5. We have 6 percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation and about 50 percent of the youth 
in institutions of higher learning. 

6. We have more libraries and more se- 
rious printed words than the other 94 per- 
cent of the people of the world. 

7. We have more hospitals and charitable 
institutions than the rest of the world com- 
bined. 

We might also mention that we fought in 
two World Wars and we asked for (1) no 
indemnity, (2) no acquisition of territory, 
(3) no dominion over other nations. 

We have given billions of dollars to save 
millions of persons in foreign countries from 
famine. We have given billions of dollars to 
foreign governments to prevent their coi- 
lapse. 

We might remind our critics that we in 
America have made more progress in the 
the last 170 years under our form of govern- 
ment than any other people have made 
under any other form of government in the 
past 6,000 years. Let us therefore support 
our way of life with enthusiasm and let us 
hold tenaciously to the basic principles that 
made ours a great country. In so doing 
we can help to preserve our liberties and 
thus be worthy of our great heritage. 





The Challenge to the Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many speeches made on the floor in 
recent months against the Supreme 
Court. Charges have been hurled of its 
unconstitutional usurpation of power. 
For the most part, the attacks had their 
roots in the decision of the Supreme 
Court which in effect required desegre- 
gation in public schools, decisions in 
which I wholeheartedly agree. 

The clearest answer and refutation of 
the charges made appeared in a letter 
to the editor of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on March 24, 1956, by 
Mr. James L. Morrisson, of Washington. 
I am pleased to attach it to my remarks 
so that Members of Congress may have 
the benefit of Mr. Morrisson’s scholarly 
and reasonable argument: 

THE CHALLENGE TO THE COURT 

The recent “Declaration of Constitutional 
Principles,” joined in by more than 100 Mem- 
bers of Congress, appears to challenge not 
merely the correctness of the Supreme 


Court’s decision on school segregation—as to 
which lawyers can and do differ—but its con- 
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stitutional authority to render the decision— 
which ought to be beyond dispute. The 
declaration characterizes the Court’s de- 
cision as not merely erroneous but an act 
of “naked power” without “legal basis.” 

In part this challenge appears to rest on 
an assertion that the Constitution and the 
14th amendment do not “mention educa- 
tion,” from which it is apparently sought to 
be implied that the subject of education is 
not a proper subject of Federal constitutional 
concern. 

The suggestions ignores the fact that the 
Court did not assume any power over educa- 
tion as such; it merely declared that in the 
conduct or suport of education, as in any- 
thing else it does, a State must act in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, including the express re- 
quirement that no State may deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. It thus applied the 
settled principle that on those matters on 
which it does speak, the Federal Constitu- 
tion, as the “supreme law of the land,” over- 
rides any State action inconsistent with its 
provisions. 

This principle, applied as early as 1796 in 
Ware v. Hylton, received its definitive 
formulation in 1819. In McCullough v. 
Maryland, Chief Justice Marrhall declared 
that “if any one proposition cculd command 
the universal assent of mankind we might 
expect it would be this—that the Govern- 
ment of the Union, although limited in its 
powers, is supreme within its sphere of ac- 
tion. * * * The Nation, on those subjects 
on which it can act, must necessarily bind 
its component parts.” 

Any suggestion that the subject of edu- 
cation has a special immunity from the 
operation of the proposition thus stated by 
Chief Justice Marshall finds no support in 
principle or in constitutional history. The 
power of the Supreme Court to protect con- 
stitutional rights where education is involved 
was exercised as early as 1819 in the “Dart- 
mouth College case,” in striking down a 
State act amending a college charter to pro- 
vide for additional State-appointed trustees, 

It has since been exercised, for example, 
to prevent appropriation of funds of a land 
grant institution (Vincennes University v. 
Indiana, 1853); to render invalid a State 
constitutional provision requiring a test 
oath of any teacher in any educational in- 
stitution (Cummings v. Missouri, 1867); to 
invalidate a prohibition against teaching 
modern languages (Bartles v. Iowa, Meyer 
v. Nebraska, i922); to protect the property 
rights of parochial schools against compul- 
sory public school attendance laws (Pierce 
v. Society of Sisters, 1925); to protect the 
religious liberty of students who were mem- 
bers of a sect conscientiously opposed to flag 
salutes (West Virginia v. Barnette, 1943); 
and to prohibit use of tax supported prop- 
erty for religious instruction (McCollum v. 
Board of Education, 1947, Zorach v. Clawson, 
1952). 

On like grounds the Court has entertained 
and rejected on the merits attacks on State 
laws reducing teachers’ salaries (Head v. 
University of Missouri, 1874; Dodge v. Board 
of Education of Chicago, 1937); an order pre- 
scribing instructions in military science 
(Hamilton v. University of California, 1934); 
and legislation aimed at excluding from 
employment as teachers persons deemed sub- 
versive (Garner v. Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation, 1951; Adler v. Board of Education of 
New York, 1952). 

Indeed, the very cases on which the Decla- 
ration relies, Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) and 
those which followed it, all rest on an as- 
sumption of the power of the Supreme Court 
to determine the scope of the constitutional 
right to equal protection as it relates to State 
action in various fields, including education. 
The signers of the Declaration would, it may 
be assumed, not contend that a State could 
constitutionally afford public education 
only to whites—or only to persons with red 
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hair—nor would they contend that a State 
could openly discriminate between two 
races in the quality of education afforded. 
Yet these admitted restrictions on State 
power derive from the authority of the Su- 
preme Court to declare unconstitutional 
State laws relating to education which in its 
judgment violate the Federal Constitution. 

A second argument implicit in the declara- 
tion is that the Court lacked power to over- 
rule settled precedents. It is said that in 
doing so the Justices “substituted their per- 
sonal political and social ideas” for the 
established law of the land. Quite apart 
from the question of how “settled” the prior 
Supreme Court precedents were—as to which 
there is room for debate—the proposition 
that the Court lacked power to reconsider 
them must be rejected. , 

The Supreme Court has never felt itself 
estopped from correcting constitutional in- 
terpretations, however long’ established, 
which upon reexamination appeared erro- 
neous. As Mr. Justice Field stated in Barden 
v. Northern Pacific Railway Co. (1894): “It 
is more important that the Court should be 
right upon later and more elaborate consid- 
eration of the cases than consistent with 
previous declarations. Those doctrines only 
will eventually stand which bear the strict- 
est examination and the test of experience.” 


The same view was-expressed nearly 50 
years earlier by Chief Justice Taney, who said, 
The Passenger Cases (1849) that he was 
“quite willing that it be regarded hereafter 
as the law of this Court, that its opinion 
upon the construction of the Constitution is 
always open to discussion when it is supposed 
to have been founded in error, and that its 
judicial authority should hereafter depend 
altogether on the force of the reasoning by 
which it is supported.” 

In footnotes in Burnet v. Coronado Oil & 
Gas Co. (1932) and Smith v. Allwright (1944), 
there are assembled over 40 cases of direct 
overruling of prior decisions, not to mention 
innumerable other instances in which prior 
doctrines have been substantially modified. 
Indeed, only through the Court’s responsive- 
ness to changed conditions and deeper un- 
derstandings—such as the conditions and 
understandings referred to in the school 
segregation decision—can the Constitution 
remain a living document. 

It therefore appears that the Court’s au- 
thority to determine the scope of the con- 
stitutional guaranty of the equal protection 
of the law and to declare invalid any State 
action which infringes that guaranty is not 
seriously open to question. The declaration 
reduces itself to a disagreement with the 
correctness of a decision which the Court 
had authority to render, and which it ren- 
dered after the fullest opportunity to all 
interested parties to be heard. Such a dis- 
agreement, however deep and sincere, affords 
no warrant for disregard or disobedience of 
the decision. 

JAMEs L. MORRISSON, 

WASHINGTON, 





The Late William T. Granahan 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened and shocked by the untimely 
passing of our colleague and my dear 
friend Britt GrRaNAHAN. 

Britt and I were both elected to the 
79th Congress in 1944, and we became 
close, personal friends. He was a fine 
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gentleman and a true friend. His death 
is a personal loss, and I shall miss him 
very much. 

BILL was a man of integrity and abil- 
ity. He served his constituents con- 
scientiously, and I know his unselfish 
and devoted service to them will be 
greatly missed. Our State of Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as the Nation, has lost a 
very able, capable and outstanding 
legislator. 

I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to his beloved wife, Kathryn, in her great 
loss and sorrow. 





Radio Corporation of America Dedicates 
Enlarged Plant in New Jersey Expand- 
ing Capacity To Aid National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Radio Corporation of America has made 
an enviable contribution to the cause 
of science by its continued and far- 
reaching research over a period of many 
years. Its numerous and varied activi- 
ties in advancing the art of communica- 
tions and related subjects has been of 
incalculable value to our Nation and its 
people in time of peace and war. 

In its ever-expanding program and 
creation of new and additional facilities, 
to enable it to give even greater assist- 
ance in the cause of science, the RCA 
on Friday, May 4, 1956, dedicated a 
major enlargement of the RCA missile 
and surface radar engineering plant at 
Moorestown, N. J., representing an im- 
portant expansion of RCA’s capacity to 
aid national defense. : 

The ceremonies, which included dem- 
onstrations of some of RCA’s latest de- 
velopments in military electronics, were 
witnessed by military and Government 
guests, representatives of the press, and 
more than 1,500 employees at the RCA 
plant. 

During the program Brig. Gen. David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the RCA board, an- 
nounced RCA activity in the new defense 
missile program, as well as development 
of RCA’s abilities to design and produce 
complex electronic systems for the mili- 
tary services. 

General Sarnoff said RCA is develop- 
ing and producing, under contracts with 
the Department of Defense, land-based 
tactical launching and guidance systems 
for the Talos guided missile, a defense 
weapon designed for use against enemy 
aircraft. This surface-to-air guided 
missile is being built for the United 
States Air Force by RCA, which also has 
the responsibility for a portion of a ship- 
board system for the United States Navy. 

RCA’S GROWING RESPONSIBILITIES 

RCA’s growing responsibilities in 
guided-missile activities were commemo- 
rated by meetings at the Moorestown 
plant of the board of directors of RCA, 
the National Broadcasting Co., and RCA 
Communications, Inc. 
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General Sarnoff presided at the meet- 
ings and later joined with Frank M. 
Folsom, president of RCA, and: other 
executives to welcome Government and 
military guests who included Maj. Gen. 
F. L. Ankenbrandt, director of communi- 
cations-electronics, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and myself as a Member of 
Congress. 

Also present for the dedication were 
New Jersey State Assemblyman C. Wil- 
liam Haines, Chairman W. J. Hall, and 
Moorestown Township Committee Mem- 
bers Thomas Cunningham, Irving Hol- 
lingshead, and J. Aubrey Sutton; Don- 
ald Dunn, administrative manager of 
Moorestown, and the Reverend Mr. Vic- 
tor S. Griggs, pastor of the Second Bap- 
tist Church of Moorestown and presi- 
dent of the Moorestown Council of 
Churches, who delivered the invocation. 

Climaxing the ceremonies General 
Sarnoff unveiled a plaque which officially 
commemorates the RCA Moorestown 
plant as a missile and radar systems 
center. 

In accordance with the consent grant- 
ed by the House, I now wish to include 
as part of these remarks, the address of 
General Sarnoff, and that of General 
Ankenbrandt, Dr. Engstrom, and T. A. 
Smith. 

General Sarnoff, in his address, de- 
clared: 

During the past decade, developments in 
electronics have revolutionized the ancient 
art of warfare. Foremost among these has 
been the development of the guided missile 
to a stage of perfection that makes it awe- 
some in its capacity for destruction. 

The German buzz-bombs that rained from 
the skies of Britain during World War II 
were as BB-gun pellets, compared with our 
modern guided missiles. The sobering fact 
is that our vast oceans and Arctic waste- 
lands have been converted into highways for 
weapons that can destroy cities and their 
populations on a scale never before experi- 
enced by man. 

The Soviet leaders Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev have openly boasted of their “mighty 
guided missiles.” We in the United States 
have no rational alternative but to meet the 
menacing competition whereby world com- 
munism has perverted science and tech- 
nology to its evil purposes. For the sake 
of our own security and the survival of our 
civilization, we dare not permit the Kremlin 
to gain even a temporary monopoly on such 
appalling weapons. 

The Radio Corporation of America has long 
been dedicated to the principle that our 
prime responsibility is to serve the Nation— 
by providing the Armed Forces with equip- 
ment vital to the success of their operations, 

In line with this principle, we recently 
concentrated the engineering and produc- 
tion of military equipment in an operating 
unit devoted exclusively to this mission. 
This is our defense electronic products unit, 
and the organization here at Moorestown 
is a part of this unit. 

“TALOS” PROJECT 


General Sarnoff, in announcing the 
“Talos” project, stated: 

RCA is developing and producing, under 
contracts with the Department of Defense, 
land-based tactical launching and guidance 
systems for the “Talos” guided missile. We 
have as partners in this program the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. “Talos” is a 
surface-to-air guided missile developed by 
the John Hopkins applied physics laboratory 
for the United States Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance. The initial land-based “Talos” 
system was developed by RCA under con- 
tract with the Navy Bureau of Ordnance. 
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RCA is building land-based “Talos” sys- 
tems for the United States Air Force and has 
responsibility for a portion of a shipboard 
system for the United States Navy. This 
“Talos” project at the Moorestown plant 
represents one of the most comprehensive 
of all electronic systems, and utilizes the 
latest techniques developed by RCA. 

This plant, and the people who give it 
meaning and significance, symbolize RCA’s 
effort in the fulfillment of our foremost re- 
sponsibility—to serve the Nation. 

And so it is with a deep sense of pride in 
RCA’s work on behalf of our national de- 
fense that I unveil this plaque, dedicating 
the RCA Moorestown engineering plant as a 
missile and surface radar development 
center. 


REMARKS BY GENERAL ANKENBRANDT 


In his remarks, General Ankenbrandt 
declared: 4 

For some time it has been recognized by 
the military that the essential elements for 
true national defense includes far more than 
the Department of Defense and the military 
departments themselves. 

This realization has grown from a very 
small beginning in the years leading up to 
World War II, on through that war and the 
succeeding days to the present, when all of 
us in the military are very conscious of the 
essential part being played by our partners— 
science and industry. That this realization 
has grown to its present proportions has been 
due in considerable measure to the expand- 
ing activities of such fine organizations as 
AFCEA (Armed Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association), NSIA (National 
Security Industrial Association), IRE (Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers) and the like. Par- 
enthetically, as most of you know, the theme 
of this year’s AFCEA annual convention in 
Boston later on this month is “military and 
industry: partners in progress.” 

However, in greatest measure, this realiza- 
tion has come from the positive results which 
have accrued to the military from this part- 
nership—the tremendous outpourings of 
scientific, engineering, production, and serv- 
icing assistance from American industry, 
without which our present day advanced 
weapons systems for defense would not exist 
or could not be operated efficiently. 

It is with this background that I take great 
pleasure, on behalf of all of us in the mili- 
tary, in participating in the dedication of 
this new and great facility here in Moores- 
town of the RCA, devoted as it is to the crea- 
tion of highly sophisticated systems for the 
defense of our Nation—systems involving as 
most now do—heavy radar and complex elec- 
tronic fire-control elements for missiles and 
weapons of all types—ground, sea, and air 
based. 

I congratulate you, General Sarnoff, the 
board of directors of RCA, and all the mem- 
bers of your company, and this city who had 
a part in providing this forward-looking fa- 
cility—a splendid testimonial to the team- 
work of industry and military working to- 
gether for our common national defense. 

REMARKS BY DR. ENGSTROM 


Dr. E. W. Engstrom, senior executive 
vice president of RCA, in his remarks 
preceding his introduction of General 
Ankenbrandt and General Sarnoff, said: 

I am honored to participate in these cere- 
monies; for today we dedicate not merely a 
building, or a facility, but a major national 
resource in the field of missile and surface 
radar operations—one that is probably un- 
equaled in the world. In these critical times, 
the significance of this operation to our Na- 
tion and to our traditional way of life cannot 
be overestimated. 

ROA’s pioneering in radar has contributed 
much to the extraordinary growth of this 
primary instrument of national security. 

Our work in radar has continued and is 
continuing for the Navy, the Army, and the 
Air Force. 





On this occasion, I think it is appropriate 
to point out the extent of RCA’s engineering 
and productive capacity not only here in the 
Delaware Valley, but also throughout the 
State of New Jersey. Our activities here, for 
example, are closely integrated with the 
corporation’s David Sarnoff research center 
in Princeton, N. J. We also have important 
plants and associated activities, for military 
or civilian goods, in eight other major loca- 
tions in the State—Camden, Cherry Hill, 
Harrison, Jersey City, Woodbridge, Rock- 
away, Somerville, and Clark Township. 

Total RCA employment in New Jersey, ex- 
cluding Princeton and Clark Township, is 
26,700 persons. The annual payroll is more 
than $135,000,000. As a former resident of 
Camden County, now residing at Princeton, 
I believe I can speak for all RCA employees 
in expressing deep pride in the contributions 
that we make to the economy of our State. 


REMARKS BY T. A. SMITH 


Theodore A. Smith, vice president and 
general manager, RCA defense electronic 
products, who welcomed guests to the 
dedication ceremonies, declared: 

It seems only yesterday that we stood at 
this location to dedicate the original build- 
ings in December 1953. At that time we ex- 
pressed the hope that this was only the 
beginning of our expanded program in the 
broad field of radar, and that we would 
grow and flourish with the community. 

Now, 24 years later, much of that healthy 
growth has been accomplished. Our engi- 
neering capacity has been virtually doubled. 
From an employment standpoint we have 
grown from 600 to more than 1,500 persons. 
Far more important than physical statistics, 
however, is the fact that we are now equipped 
to make substantially increased contribu- 
tions to national security. 

DEMONSTRATION OF MILITARY ELECTRONIC 

PRODUCTS 

To symbolize RCA’s varied research 
and development activities for national 
defense, a program of demonstrations 
disclosed three major RCA developments 
in the field of military electronics: 

A portable electronic detector for 
“nerve” gas—developed by the Army 
Chemical Corps and RCA. The first such 
detector accepted for military use, the 
unit not only can serve as a field alarm 
for military personnel and installations, 
but also can be utilized for gas-detection 
protection of population and industrial 
centers. It has possibilities as a detec- 
tor for hazardous industrial and com- 
mercial gases. 

An RCA-developed wide-spaced image 
orthicon tube, or television camera tube, 
which can be used for televising scenes 
and objects under light conditions as 
low as those of a moderately cloudy 
moonlit night. 

Noise-canceling microphones and 
headsets for aircraft intercommunica- 
tions systems, which RCA has developed 
and is producing for the United States 
Air Force. The highly selective and 
sensitive equipment provides clear com- 
munication under noise conditions which 
would make intelligible conversation 
virtually impossible by other known 
means. 

The electronic “nerve” gas detector 
was demonstrated by special detachment 
of the Army Chemical Corps under the 
command of Lt. Col. Oliver R. Hertel, 
Chemical Corps, Engineering Command, 
Army Chemical Center, Maryland, 

Described, but not demonstrated at 
Moorestown, was the RCA “cat eye”—an 
electronic light intensifier which is cap- 
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able of seeing objects in the dark to 
produce skarp and clear television pic- 
tures. The Air Force has announced 
that the “cat eye” enables airmen to see 
in the dark with almost daylight clarity 
and that it is expected to become a 
valuable aid to the Air Force as a recon- 
naissance device. 
SERVICE GUEST LIST 


In addition to General Ankenbrandt, 
officers of the armed services attend- 
ing the Moorestown dedication included: 

Army: Maj. Gen. V. A. Conrad: com- 
manding general, Ft. Monmouth, N. J.; 
Brig. Gen. Marshall Stubbs, command- 
ing general, Army Chemical Center, 
Edgewood, Md.; Brig. Gen. H. V. Gas- 
kill, Office of Chief of Research and De- 
velopment, United States Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Colin Hudson, Office of 
Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C.; Col. C. A. Poutre, Sig- 
nal Corps Supply Agency, 18th and Lo- 
cust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; Col. H. 
M. Murray, Frankfort Arsenal, Bridge 
and Tacony Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Lt. Col. O. R. Hertel, Chemical Corps, 
Engineering Command, Army Chemical 
Center, Edgewood, Md. 

Navy: Rear Adm. F. S. Withington, 
Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Washington, D. C.; 
Capt. R. L. Taylor, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Department of the Navy, Washington, 
D. C.; Capt. A. C. Packard, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C.; Rear Adm. H. C. 
Bruton, director, Naval Communications 
Division, Office of Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C.; Capt. D. O. Lacey, 
United States Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, 700 Robbins Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Air Force: Maj. Gen. G. R. Acheson, 
commander, Middleton Air Materiel 
Area, Olmstead Air Force Base, Pa.; 
Brig. Gen. I. L. Farman, Assistant for 
Electronic Supporting Systems, deputy 
commander, Weapons Systems Head- 
quarters, Air Research and Development 
Command, Post Office Box 1395, Balti- 
more, Md.; Brig. Gen. S. T. Wray, ADES 
Project Officer, 220 Church Street, New 
Work, N. Y.; Col. A. R. Shiely, Air Re- 
search and Development Command, 220 
Church Street, New York, N. Y.; Col. Jay 
Jaynes, Office of Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Development, United States Air Force, 
Washington, D. C.; Col. W. J. Adams, 
Eastern Air Procurement, 1411 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRESS ATTENDANCE 


Newspapers, wire services, magazines, 
and television stations represented at the 
RCA Moorestown program included: 
The Associated Press, Unted Press, Tele=- 
News, station WRCV, station WRCV- 
TV, station WFIL-TV, the New York 
Times, New York Herald Tribune, Wall 
Street Journal, Aviation Age magazine, 
Tele-Tech magazine, Popular Mechanics 
magazine, Radio and TV Daily, Aviation 
Week magazine, Electronic Design mag- 
azine, Research and Engineering maga-~ 
zine, Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia 
Daily News, Philadelphia Afro-Ameri- 
can, Philadelphia Tribune, Camden 
Courier-Post, Pittsburgh Courier, 


Moorestown News Chronicle, Mt. Holly 
Herald, American Aviation magazine, 
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Electronics magazine, Popular Science 
magazine, Broadcasting magazine, Aero- 
nautical Engineering Review, Radio 
Electronics magazine, Electrical Engi- 
neering magazine. 

The 730th Air Force Band, under the 
direction of Chief Warrant Officer 
Dieter, Maguire Air Force Base, Trenton, 
N. J., participated in the ceremonies. 





A Reappraisal of the Life of Jefferson 
Davis 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
5 last a memorable occasion was held at 
Fort Monroe, Va. At that time the 
dedication ceremonies were conducted 
by the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy dedicating the Jefferson Davis 
Memorial Park. 

On that occasion an outstanding cit- 
izen of the South, my distinguished col- 
league, Senator JoHN C. STENNIS, was 
the principal speaker. This was most 
appropriate since that great southern 
leader of the Confederacy, Jefferson 
Davis, was a Mississippian. 

In view of the wealth of information 
concerning this truly great man con- 
tained in the address, it is appropriate 
that the remarks of Senator STENNIS 
on that occasion be given wider circula- 
tion. The address itself was a splendid 
one honoring this Mississippian, the 
leader of the Southern States in that 
unfortunate fratricidal strife. 

Senator STENnnIis’ address is as follows: 
A REAPPRAISAL OF THE LIFE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 


The United Daughters of the Confederacy 
do well to honor the spot where the very last 
drops of the lifeblood of the southern Con- 
federacy were drained off, and the one man 
who was the symbol of that mighty cause 
suffered the ignominy and torture of chains 
and imprisonment. 

The ironing of Jefferson Davis at Fortress 
Monroe, where at first he was thrown to the 
stone floor and held down by four soldiers 
while a blacksmith riveted heavy shackles on 
his ankles, was as a cup of vinegar to the 
South, as much as it was a mortifying and 
painful attack on the body of the President 
of the Confederate States of America. 

But even the rigors of this Gethsemane 
never daunted the spirit of Jefferson Davis. 

There he was: 

That great and good man from my own 
home State of Mississippi; that gallant sol- 
dier who had been the outstanding military 
figure of the Black Hawk and Indian wars; 
that renowned hero who had given luster to 
American arms in the War with Mexico at 
Monterey and Buena Vista; that calm and 
dispassionate scholar who had been the 
friend and confidante of America’s great mil- 
itary captains, and friend and advisor to 
three Presidents of the United States; that 
wise and provident counselor who had stood 
on the floor of the United States Senate with 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, and plead for 
measures of justice and conciliation that 
might have saved the Union and saved it 
without bloodshed; and finally that stalwart 
towering, and lonely figure, called by 13 
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American States to share their brilliant but 
tragic destiny in their second war of inde- 
pendence. 

What could the stone walls and iron bars 
of Fortress Monroe do to a spirit like this? 

In spite of chains, imprisonment, and utter 
defeat, the President of the Confederate 
States of America was no lost leader of a 
lost cause. . 

The South was fighting, not for slavery, not 
for any white-pillared aristocracy, not for 
its own independent economy. She was 
fighting for a principle as old as the hills 
and as sacred as the covenants of all God- 
fearing peoples. She was fighting for auton- 
omy and local self-government, something 
that men call freedom, something known as 
liberty, which men had fought and died for 
since the dawn of civilized man. 

The truth is, the frightful and bloody frat- 
ricidal war she was called upon to wage in de- 
fense of her soil and rights to self-govern- 
ment, was merely a single engagement in the 
still greater and continuous war, which has 
been waged for centuries by freemen every- 
where for freedom, for the right of self-de- 
termination, for local self-government, and 
for freedom from colonialism and empirical 
controls. 

For his spirit to live, Jefferson Davis had to 
be a great man. And he was. 

Governor Brown of Mississippi in proffer- 
ing him a seat in the United States Senate re- 
ferred to his military career in these words: 

“The people will never cease to remember 
with pride and gratitude that to you, sir, and 
the brave Mississippians under your com- 
mand, is our State indebted for honors as 
imperishable as the soil on which you won 
them; honors which shall last as long as 
chivalry is respected or valor has a place in 
the hearts of men.” 

Perhaps, as one who occupies the honored 
position of a successor to Jefferson Davis in 
the United States Senate, and as one who has 
as his desk on the Senate floor Jefferson Davis’ 
own desk, my own mind dwells with singular 
propriety on the great career the Mississip- 
pian carved out for himself as a statesman in 
that body. 

Davis was only 39 years old when he first 
took his seat in the United States Senate. In 
a few brief years, he came to rank well up 
with such towering figures as ex-President 
John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, and John C. Calhoun. When Calhoun, 
the acknowledged Southern spokesman, died 
in 1850, Davis was immediately recognized as 
his successor. 

His spirited defense of Daniel Webster, a 
political enemy, when for cheap partisan ad- 
vantage Webster’s integrity was challenged 
in the Senate, his tireless efforts, as member 
and chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, to enlarge and strengthen the 
Armed Forces of the United States; his wise 
and courageous battle against the Wilmot 
Proviso; his lengthy, brilliant, and arduous 
debates in behalf of a strict construction of 
the Constitution as to powers ceded to the 
Federal Government and those reserved to 
the States; and his magnificent resentment 
of the abolitionists and their attacks on the 
South, in and out of the Senate—all these 
marked Jefferson Davis as undisputed leader 
of the South and Southern thought. 

But Davis was far and above the position 
of a mere sectional or partisan leader. He 
was well in the forefront of the national 
expansionists. It doesn’t seem necessary 
more than merely to mention in passing the 
hiatus in Davis’ Senate career when he went 
home to run for the Mississsippi governor- 
ship and was defeated by 999 votes. For, 
when Franklin Pierce came to the Presi- 
dency in 1853, the Mississippi ex-Senator 
was literally drafted for renewed public serv- 
ice as Secretary of War in the new Demo- 
cratic,Cabinet. He became one of the out- 
standing War Secretaries in United States 
history. 
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With the termination of the Pierce admin- 
istration, on March 4, 1857, Jefferson Davis 
resumed his career in the United States Sen- 
ate, 24 hours after he had ceased to be Sec- 
retary of War, and 4 days before the Supreme 
Court rendered the Dred Scott decision. 

From this time to the day when he had 
to rise in the Senate and announce the se- 
cession of his own beloved Mississippi, Jef- 
ferson Davis strove in every honorable way 
possible to find some way to preserve the 
Union as well as southern rights. 

Jefferson Davis returned to Mississippi and 
offered his services to the State, and was 
made a major general of the Army of Mis- 
sissippi. 5 

But he had a rendezvous with an uncom- 
promising and relentless destiny which was 
not to be denied; for on that fateful day of 
February 10, 1861, a messenger from Vicks- 
burg arrived in hot haste with a telegram 
notifying him that he had been unanimously 
chosen President of the Confederate States 
of America. He thus became the leader, 
commander-in-chief and historical stand- 
ard bearer of the most bloody, costly, and 
devastating revolution of modern times. 

The whole life and career of this man, it 
would seem in historical retrospect, had 
been a schooling and preparation for such a 
climax. As Senator Yancey said, “The man 
and the hour have met.” 

Certainly, he had been one who never 
turned his back but marched breast forward. 

I shall certainly not here pursue all the 
brilliant strokes of genius and doubtless 
grievous errors of judgment, of his tenure 
as President of the Confederacy. I do want 
to point out now that, on assuming the 
exalted office of President of the Confeder- 
ate States of America, President Davis said: 

“I come with diffidence and distrust to 
discharge the great duties devolved on me by 
the kindness and confidence of the Congress 
of the Confederate States. I will devote to 
the duties of the high office to which I have 
been called all that I have—of heart, of head, 
and of hand.” 

History records that in every sense of the 
word Jefferson Davis lived up to that pledge. 

As he left the city of Richmond that he 
had so long and so magnificently defended, 
he had the right to look the world in the 
face and say, “I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished my course. I have kept the 
faith.” 

Today a bronze statue of President Davis, 
presented by my State of Mississippi to the 
Federal Government, stands in the Vicksburg 
National Park, which surrounds that heroic 
city. Also, his likeness stands in Statuary 
Hall in the United States Capitol as the great- 
est Mississippian. By his.side stands the 
great and peerless Gen. Robert E. Lee, placed 
there by a grateful Virginia. These men live 
on forever; their greatness inspires us with 
patriotic pride. Our southern way of life 
will continue inspired by the thoughts and 
deeds of the heroic men of Davis’ day. 

For nations, as with individuals, times 
change. Old problems are solved, or pass off 
the scene. New ones arise. But principles 
live and remain the same. 

As worthy descendants of our illustrious 
forebears of the time of Jefferson Davis, we 
must turn our faces not to the past, but to 
the problems of our own future. To these 
problems, we must apply the same high prin- 
ciples of public trust, personal honor, and 
devotion to duty, as were applied by that 
generation. We must have the courage of 
heart and mind to do more, regardless of the 
odds against us, for the great principles of 
government which we believe are sound and 
essential to our Nation’s welfare, 

Jefferson Davis, a man of vision, saw the 
necessity of preserving the powers of the 
States. Otherwise and inevitably a strong 
centralized government would eventually de- 
stroy personal freedom. 
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That truth was never better expressed 
than in the following words of the late 
Raleigh C. Minor, formerly of the University 
of Virginia Law School, and truly one of 
the great law teachers of our Nation: 

“If a power is one reserved by the States, 
and, after long and patient trial and expe- 
riment, the States prove incompetent to ex- 
ercise it properly and it is essential that it 
be so exercised, then let the power be trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government by amend- 
ment to the Constitution. If the necessity 
is not great enough and evident enough to 
induce the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States to assent to the transfer, it may 
be fairly assumed that the transfer is not so 
essential after all. 

“But in any event let it not be accom- 
plished by a forced construction of the Con- 
stitution. This is even now the canker that 
is slowly but surely eating away the reserved 
rights of the States and sapping their pow- 
ers. If the process be not checked, the time 
must certainly come when the sovereign 
States will be nothing more than mere mu- 
nicipal corporations with only such powers 
left them as their Federal Government may 
choose to allow. God save the fair fabric of 
the Constitution from such a fate.” 

These words, written in 1913, were appli- 
cable in the days of Jefferson Davis, and they 
apply as well today. 

If we would truly honor our forebears of 
that generation, we will face the responsi- 
bilities that come to our generation. 

If liberty and freedom and sound prin- 
ciples of Government are to be preserved, it 
will be through the efforts of our genera- 
tion—not the generation of Jefferson Davis 
nor the generation that is to follow us, but 
those of us who are living now. 

God give us the insight to see our duty 
and our opportunity, and the courage to 
act. 

Thus and thus only can we preserve con- 
stitutional government. 





Governor and Mrs. Leader Honored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by William H. Sylk, of the Sun Ray Drug 
Co., Philadelphia, presented on May 28, 
1956, honoring Governor and Mrs. 
Leader, of Pennsylvania, on the occasion 
of the Leader Woodland dinner sponsored 
by the Jewish National Fund. A wood- 
land in Israel is being named in honor of 
Governor and Mrs. Leader in recognition 
of the friendship between the State of 
Israel and this country: 

This magnificent gathering tonight, of 
good, purposeful and dedicated human be- 
ings, gives me something of the same feeling 
I had as a youth, absorbing highlights of the 
human drama, from a little professor who 
possessed a feeling for historical events. 

It was many years ago, hidden far back 
in the corridors of time, that I recall a class 
at college. The professor was lecturing on 
momentous occasions in history. I can al- 
most hear his voice now saying “with the 
Magna Carta, the great charter of freedom, 
mankind took a giant step forward and grew 
a head taller.” The Magna Carta was in line 
with the universal brotherhood theme of the 
Hebrew prophets. 


I wish I had this professor’s historical gifts, 
for then I could grasp more fully, the gran- 
deur and meaning of tonight and thereby, do 
more justice to my immediate task which is 
simply to present our distinguished guests 
and to tell you briefly why the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund is proud to honor them. 

Long ago, I reached conclusions about 
events, and how things happen to be what 
they are, and at this moment, I see an affirma- 
tion of my experience. If I were asked I 
would say that in the life of an individual, 
success or failure is never determined by luck 
or an ominous fate. I would say, moreover, 
that triumph and disaster are not the slide 
rules with which to measure the worth of 
any one of God’s creatures. I would say that 
high office or great wealth or social prestige 
are paltry things as compared with high pur. 
pose—a great heart or a vision of social jus- 
tice. The ones mankind truly honors are the 
pilots who chart paths of hope and courage 
in the wilderness of cowardice, doubt, and 
despair. 

We live in an era where a new and joyous 
prospect for humanity unfolds. We have split 
the atom, conquered problems of energy, 
and we stand on the threshold of space. The 
20th century, the century of the common 
man is glorious, but what above all will 
be our century’s legacy? It is, I suggest, the 
immediate prospect of bringing the benefits 
of modern technology; the benefits of mod- 
ern civilization to the whole human race, 
regardless of color or creed or geographic 
location, and who will do it? It will be done 
by men and women like our honored guests 
whose genuine social and religious concern 
for ordinary people are the key to our highest 
hopes. 

The narrow outlook and provincial greed 
are out of step. They must die with the 
age that is dying. A new age of universal 
motherhood is coming to birth and new 
affirmations are required. 

I often think that the miracle of our 
America is our ability to produce men of 
stature in tune with the times. Men whose 
vision embraces the slowly rising sun of 
human motherhood. Men who truly believe 
that America is still an undiscovered con- 
tinent, to be lovingly explored for the ful- 
fillment of age-old dreams. America where 
the need arises, gives us men as the poet 
says: 


“Tall men, sun browned 
Who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


I recall a conversation, 2 years ago, with 
a sophisticated and cynical elder statesman. 
He was discussing the Pennsylvania guberna- 
torial election and he said: “this is in the 
bag.” 

Actually, it was in the bag, but not quite 
as he understood it. Events, as I indicated 
before, had predetermined the happy ending. 
A fighter had been turned loose in the 
political arena whose humility and concern 
for human beings were not affectations. His 
vigor, sincerity and determination had been 
tested in legislative halls, his principles, as 
in his courageous stand against the Peech- 
am loyalty bill and for fair employment 
practices were unwaveringly in accord with 
his religious beliefs in the worth and dig- 
nity of every living human being. 

Youth, personality, intelligence, humility, 
principle and respect for American tradi- 
tions are the radiant symbols of this man’s 
ascent to the highest post this common- 
wealth offers. 

His grandfather, on to the fifth generation, 
was in the first contingent of troops from 
west of the Hudson, to join Washington’s 
Continental Army. His honored father and 
mother are such people as make America in- 
vincible. He himself has given proof, again 
and again. His gracious wife, a well of joy- 
ous strength and quiet counsel, mother and 
sharer of the future, whose name as well, 


adorns this life-giving woodland in Israel. 

During the last few years, our guests have 
demonstrated often, their regard for the 
vision of the people of the book, Israel, is to 
them, a living and permanent reality, and 
if I may say so, tonight, Israel with its 
memories of 5,000 years, affirms that this 
man and this woman shall always be re- 
membered in the majestic woodland of life- 
giving trees in the once barren land of our 
fathers. 

The Bible tells us that Moses called unto 
Joshua and said unto him, “Be strong and 
of good courage; for thou shalt bring the 
children of Israel unto the land which I 
swore unto them. And thou shalt cause 
them to inherit it.” On this promise rides 
not only the hope of Israel, but also the hope 
of America and of all mankind. For this is 
a promise that pecple shall labor in the vine- 
yard, and they shall eat the fruit thereof. 
This is a promise that wherever men dream 
dreams for all humanity, these dreams shall 
come to pass. 

And if you think carefully, you will be- 
lieve with me that this biblical song of 
strength and courage and the promised land 
is truly the American dream shared by every 
illustrious name in the book of our country’s 
life. 

Tonight, I feel that these words are here 
in this room, uniting in mysterious ways the 
ancient aspiration and the modern dream, 
the promised land the free world’s hope I feel 
that the human chain of greatness from the 
prophetic Jews of the Bible to the noble men 
who built America has acquired a new and 
sturdy link. I believe that our honored 
guests are in the noble tradition of the 
Jewish vision of justice and mercy, and of 
America’s hopes for a brave new world. 

It is for this that a multitude has here 
assembled to proclaim its regard and it is 
for this that we salute and memorialize with 
pride and joy an eternal woodland in Israel, 
henceforth to be known as the Leader Wood- 
land, named for George Michael and Mary 
Jane Leader. 





Ancient Order of Hibernians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolutions 
unanimously adopted at the county con- 
vention of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, New York County, held at the 
American Legion Hall, 155 East 88th 
New York City, on May 17, 1956: 

Resolved, That we the delegates to the 
county convention of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, county of New York, meeting at 
the American Legion hall, 155 East 88th 
Street, New York City, citizens of the United 
States, who are interested in this country’s 
independence, future prosperity and great- 
ness, representing thousands of men and 
women of Irish blood, many of whom are 
veterans of recent world’s wars, declare anew 
our allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States and the institutions of Gov- 
ernment founded thereon; and we declare 
our spiritual allegiance to the sovereign pon- 
tiff, Pope Pius XII, and implore God to shower 
His blessings on him ,and to give him health 
and strength to discharge the duties of his 
great office for many years to come, and we 
pledge our whole hearted support to the 
viscar of Christ in his efforts for world 
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peace based on the moral law, without which 
there can be no lasting peace; and be it. 
Resolved, That we renew our denuncia- 
tion of Communism, not alone in Russia and 
its satellite States, but in any place or coun- 
try wherever it displays its poisonous fangs, 
because communism everywhere is engaged 
in a war on God and His sacred law, and in 
an effort to enslave the souls of human be- 
ings and destroy all religion; and be it 
Resolved, That we again arraign the gov- 
ernment of England in the court of public 
opinion for having arbitrarily dismembered 
the ancient Irish nation by the partition act 
passed in the Imperial Parliament in 1920 and 
for having set up a puppet government in 
Belfast which it persists in subsidizing and 
supporting for the evil purpose of fostering 
sectarian hatered among the people of dif- 
ferent religious beliefs in that area for Eng- 
lish Imperial purposes; and be it 
Resolved, That we denounce the Imperial 
Government of England for the uses to which 
it is putting, and continues to put, millions 
of the American taxpayers’ money, part of 
which has been used to keep the inhabitants 
of northeastern Ulster of different religious 
beliefs from uniting among themselves in 
Christian unity and with the people of the 
rest of Ireland for their mutual advantage 
and for their country’s best interests; and 
be it 
Resolved, That we request the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to report out, 
for the consideration of both Houses of Con- 
gress, at an early date, a resolution which 
declares it to be the sense of Congress that 
the Republic of Ireland should embrace the 
entire territory of Ireland unless the clear 
majority of all the people of Ireland, in a 
free plebiscite determine and declare to the 
contrary, and we urge the Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to vote 
favorably on the declaration of principles, 
contained in the resolution when it comes up 
for their consideration; and be it further 
Resolved, That we again pledge ourselves, 
in cooperation with all the other American- 
Irish organizations to continue our support 
to the people of Ireland in their just demand 
for the abolition of the boundary which the 
English Parliament set up in northeast 
Ulster and for the complete political and ter- 
ritorial unity and freedom of Ireland and we 
promise this support until the right of the 
irish people to the ownership and control of 
an undivided Irish nation is established and 
Tecognized. 
Joun J. SHEAHAN, Chairman. 
MICHAEL CARTY. 
JOHN BLAKE. 
MarRTIN A. MACNAMARA. 





A Much Deserved Tribute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I desire 
to call the attention of my colleagues in 
the House to a well-deserved tribute to 
our Nation’s outstanding labor leader— 
John L. Lewis. 

In an editorial, on the occasion of the 
dedication of a group of miners’ hospitals 
in West Virginia, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia, the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette 
speaks highly of the achievements of Mr. 
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Lewis in establishing and completing 
this great welfare project, and extols his 
many other achievements in the field of 
labor management. 

The editorial follows: 


UMW Hospr1rat ProcraM Is SYMBOL OF STRIDES 
AHEAD FOR COAL MINER 


A distinctive milestone in labor-manage- 
ment relations was passed in Beckley Satur- 
day when dedication ceremonies officially 
opened a $27 million chain of 10 hospitals 
owned by the United Mine Workers welfare 
and retirement fund. 

Prominent at the affair, with his eloquence 
of demeanor and speech, was UMW chieftain 
John L. Lewis, who did more than anyone 
else to bring to fruition an idea in worker 
welfare that he first mentioned publicly back 
in 1924. Lewis, it was easy to see, was proud 
of the achievement, and well he should be. 

The hospitals—spreading their influence 
into 3 States—were but a masonry and steel 
symbol of a program that has given hope and 
comfort to more than a million people in 27 
States, has helped stabilize employment in 
what was once an unstable industry, and has 
provided a blueprint for hospital service that 
is probably the best answer this Nation has 
for socialized medicine in other parts of the 
world. 

Lewis has done many things for the work- 
ingman in his long and colorful life. He 
fathered the CIO, one of America’s largest 
labor movements until its merger with the 
AFL last year. He lifted the miner from sec- 
ond-class citizenship to first-class standing, 
with the highest industrial wage scale in the 
United States. He also helped the miner to 
gain stature as a skilled worker by forcing 
mechanization on what was a horse-and- 
buggy industry when he started as a digger 
more than a half century ago. 

But Lewis’ program of worker welfare has 
not been helpful only to his card-carrying 
miners. Strange though it may seem in this 
State which has borne the brunt cf many 
union-operator contract fights, it has helped 
others, too. 

In 8 years the mine worker wage scale has 
climber an average of $5.25 a day, welfare- 
fund royalty payments have increased 30 
cents a ton, and fringe benefits have given 
him comforts enjoyed by many so-called 
white-collar workers. Yet, in this same pe- 
riod, mechanization and mergers made neces- 
sary by these higher costs have permitted 
leaders in the industry to sell coal cheaper 
while still making a profit. 

Coal mine employment in the United 
States has declined in 10 years from 400,000 
to 250,000, and Lewis is bitterly blamed by 
his severest critics for this cutback. In some 
respects, perhaps, notably his ruthless use 
of the strike weapon, he deserves criticism. 
But by calm reflection we find that all is not 
grim that looks black. 

Prior to World War II the miner was paid 
$5.30 a day, and West Virginia then had 
approximately 125,000 miners. Today, there 
are just about half that number working, 
yet the State isn’t so bad off. 

Miners are paid four times their pre-World 
War II wage * * * they are buying homes, 
farms, and small businesses which they oper- 
ate during their hours away from the 
mines * * * and the State has taken steps 
to strengthen its economy by mounting a 
broad-scale find-work program for the un- 
employed through industrial diversification. 

Those miners who have survived the cut- 
back are the industry’s best, they contribute 
substantially to the State’s economy, and, by 
producing an average of more than 10 tons 
of coal a day as against 1.3 tons in the world’s 
second biggest producing country, Great 
Britain, they are helping the American in- 
dustry to locate a ready market abroad. 

At the same time, thousands of pre-World 
War II miners are on pension, drawing $100 
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a month that a decade ago was going into 
the pockets of many absentee operators as 
profit, and living satisfactorily as respected 
citizens instead of as charges of the State. 

Saturday’s dedication in Beckley was, as 
past history shows, the capstone of Lewis’ 
career. Younger men are challenging him 
for supremacy in the labor movement. They 
might well dethrone him before long, but 
challenging his record will be far more 
difficult than challenging the aging monarch 
of American labor. 

His is a job well done for the. workingman, 
and for the industry he obliquely served while 
sitting as its arch foe at the other side of 
the bargaining table. 





The Fight for Fairer Prices Must Go On 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article by Clarence 
Poe, editor and board chairman of the 
Progressive Farmer publication, which 
appeared in the June 1956 edition: 

THE FIGHT FOR Famer Prices Must Go ON 
(By Clarence Poe) 


The farmers have lost one fight. But now 
they must make another. The farm bill the 
President vetoed clearly had some unsound 
features, but most of these could have been 
corrected now or later. We lost because 
neither the President himself nor enough 
farmers, townspeople, or Congressmen fully 
understood the farm situation. As we start 
a continuous battle to get fairer prices for 
farmers, let’s first of all see what miscon- 
ceptions brought loss in this recent fight and 
how to win the next one. 


“It’s Just a bill to help farmers,” was the 
feeling of the general public. Actually, of 
course, the manufacturers, merchants, la- 
borers, and all classes of people with whom 
the farmer spends his money almost as soon 
as he gets it would have benefited almost as 
much as farmers. All, too, will suffer by 
reason of the bill’s defeat. 


mr 


“I just don’t understand parity,” many 
said, and all too few tried to understand it. 
As everyone should know, a “parity price” 
means a price which will enable a given 
quantity of cotton, tobacco, corn, pork, milk, 
eggs, or any other farm product to buy 100 
percent as much goods as that quantity 
would have bought in some base period 
of years when farm prices were supposed 
to be fair. Originally, this was the 5 years, 
1909-14, for all crops. While this has been 
raised in recent years, the period is still one 
regarded as fair to farmers and the public, 
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Many voters have thought 90 percent parity 
would virtually mean riches for the farmer— 
“all this and heaven, too.” No sooner had 
this Congress started than a distinguished 
magazine, usually very fair, spoke of farmers 
as riding around in Cadillacs while begging 
for more price supports. The facts are that 
in 1949 farmers had 99 percent of parity, and 
in 1951, 107 percent of parity—and yet the 
average 1951 net income of farm workers and 
industrial workers compared as follows: 


For farm workers_-..... Se nme as Tae 
For industrial workers.....-........ 3,416 





. 
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Actually, 100 percent parity would give 
farmers only a fairly decent income. And the 
term “90 percent” on its very face indicates 
not an increase but a decrease in some desir- 
able goal. It takes a parity price—which is 
itself only fair—and then makes a straight, 
full 10 percent cut before the farmer gets it 
as a guarantee. On products for which any 
“variable price-support formula” is set up, it 
should be at 85 to 95 percent of parity—not 75 
to 90. 

Iv 

The two-way character of our farm pro- 
gram of recent years was all too often over- 
looked or ignored. Chairman HaroLtp CooLEey 
said that Secretary Benson never seemed to 
realize that (1) in return for a guarantee of 
reasonable prices (2) the farmer was expected 
to cut his acreage or production to fit market 
demands. This two-way requirement has not 
been observed in all cases, but should be. 
Of course, the farmer can never be sure when 
he plants a crop whether he will get 50, 100, 
or 150 percent of a normal yield. Still, the 
price supports the farmer receives should be 
offset by programs which over the years might 
reasonably be expected to keep production in 
line with demand. , 

If farmers follow such programs as set forth 
by Government and burdensome surpluses 
nevertheless occur, should they not receive 
just and reasonable price supports until the 
surplus can be gotten rid of? Frequently, of 
course, this may not take just 1 year but 
several years. If this two-way feature of the 
program has been imperfectly carried out in 
the past, we should not end the program, but 
mend it. Last year’s bumper cotton crop, for 
example, was in no way due to overplanting 
by the farmers. The farmers did what the 
Government asked, but the bumper crop 
came from record-breaking acre yields given 
by the Almighty. 

v 

The Department of Agriculture and some 
farm organizations seemed at times to be 
willing to see how little could be given the 
farmer and still keep him satisfied. To them 
the doctrine, “What is good for the country 
is good for the farmer,” seemed sound, but 
didn’t seem to work both ways. We never 
expect to see the Department of Labor trying 
to see how small a wage labor can be made 
to accept. Nor do we ever expect to see the 
National Association of Manufacturers trying 
to see how much tariff reduction manufac- 
turers can possibly stand. Certainly now, 
at a time when labor’s wages are the highest 
ever and the manufacturer’s profits the big- 
gest ever, the Secretary of Agriculture and 
our farm organization leaders should be the 
farmer’s retained attorneys to fight for his 
full share of the country’s prosperity. 
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Whether or not he was badly advised and 
however good the intentions we give him 
credit for, we cannot escape the feeling that 
President Eisenhower himself should have 
consulted with plain, often hard-hit farmers. 
They would almost certainly have reminded 
him of his pledge as given in 1952 and in 
these exact words at Brookings, S. Dak., on 
October 4: “The Republican Party is pledged 
to the sustaining of the 90-percent parity 
price support, and it is pledged even more 
than that to helping the farmer obtain his 
full parity, 100-percent parity, with the 
guarantee in the price supports of 90.” 
Furthermore, without questioning the high- 
ly religious character of Secretary Benson, 
we cannot escape the feeling that he should 
have strictly supported the explicit pledge 
which the President gave. 

vir i 

The lack of unity on the part of farm or- 
ganizations hurt. Even though they could 
not have agreed on a general farm policy, 
we believe they should have made much 
greater efforts to find areas of agreement. 
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We also think that there is too much demand 
on the part of some top farm organization 
leaders for uniformity of thought and action 
by the general membership. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Texas 
Farm Bureau members, for example, strongly 
favored 90 percent price supports for cotton, 
but the appeal for uniformity kept most of 
them silent to their own hurt. As we have 
said before, “We believe it is equally the 
duty of a farm organization member to 
support it when it is right and to try to cor- 
rect it when it is wrong.” A healthy and 
outspoken, conscientiously questioning mi- 
nority is a fine thing for a farm organiza- 
tion—as it is in State or National Govern- 
ment—and frequently in our churches. 
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Finally, the plight of the small farmer, 
the little man, should have more attention. 
We hope we did not misjudge him, but we 
heard a nationally known farm leader say, 
in substance, “If farm prices go down, I can 
stand it until they come back again. The 
efficient farmers will survive and be better 
off with less competition.” Unfortunately, 
however, we cannot even be sure that it’s 
always the efficient farmers who survive. 
Does the man who survives always do so 
because of his superior efficiency? Or may 
it not often be because he is more fortunate 
in his inheritances, marriage, investments, 
or friendliness of financial connections? Or 
that income tax opportunities enable him to 
charge off his farm losses? On the other 
hand, are not many young farmers who are 
producing as efficiently as larger farmers 
nevertheless being bankrupted by low crop 
and livestock prices, and especially by mort- 
gages and debts they incurred when such 
purchases of land or equipment seemed jus- 
tified? They have simply had the rug pulled 
out from under them. More such struggling 
young farmers and small farmers should be 
put in places of leadership in farm organi- 
zations. Also, more farm leaders and farm 
organizations should get religion and ac- 
quire.more concern for the man at the bot- 
tom—for the “needy when he crieth, the 
poor also, and him that hath no helper.” 





Can Egypt Be Appeased? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following article which appeared in 
the New Republic magazine of April 16, 
1956. It is most enlightening: 

CaN Ecypr BE APPEASED? 
(By Walter Z. Laqueur) 

President Bisenhower left Washington for 
his third vacation this winter without ex- 
plaining his bewildering admission to a press 
conference that he knew nothing about the 
urgent message on the Middle East crisis 
sent him by Sir Anthony Eden. The world, 
therefore, remains in doubt as to whether the 
United States, like Britain, has become suf- 
ficiently disturbed by recent actions of Col- 
onel Nasser to think twice before investing 
too much confidence in Egypt as an ally. 
The provocations for such a reappraisal, if 
it is taking place, are abundant. 

When, in July, 1952, a military junta over- 
threw King Farouk, its action was generally 
welcomed, for corruption under the deposed 
monarch had been widespread; conditions 
of anarchy (culminating in the “Black Sat- 
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urday”) had assumed dangerous proportions. 
Even the Communists welcomed the inter- 
vention of the army; they were soon to 
change their line, however, and for 3 years, 
up to the Czechoslovak arms deal, Naguib 
and Nasser were “Fascist hangmen” as far as 
the Communists were concerned. But 
otherwise there was much optimism in Egypt 
and elsewhere; a “Kemalist solution” for 
Egypt seemed a distinct possibility; in the 
Israeli parliament Mr. Ben-Gurion expressed 
his hope for a speedy peace treaty with Egypt. 

Under the Naguib-Nasser regime feudal 
became the worst invective, and the fat and 
boorish landowners the favorite target of 
Egyptian cartoonists. The political notions 
of these young army Officers were extremely 
vague; they were not Socialists though 
most called themselves so; many had a record 
of Fascist and Communist fellow traveling 
(in that chronological order). They be- 
lieved that the country would have to be 
given more efficient government, that the 
army should be strengthened, that certain 
social reforms would have to be carried out. 
But they had no knowledge of the working 
of the modern state and tried their luck 
rather clumsily, adopting as far as possible 
army methods to civilian life and exploiting 
the army mystique in every area. They were 
undoubted achievements, from the deposi- 
tion of King Farouk to the agrarian reform 
(however fragmentary) and the dissolution 
of Muslim brotherhood which had been a 
purely destructive factor in Egyptian politics. 
But the new regime raised far more hopes 
than it could possibly fulfill. The workers 
and peasants expected immediate improve- 
ments, and the intelligentsia (especially the 
students) had hoped for more than obliga- 
tory, universal military training. 

Weeks and months went by and life was 
little different for the Fellaheen, the worker, 
the urban middle class. There was, of 
course, a new style, not dissimilar to that of 
the French Revolution: Patriotism, the ap- 
peal for unity against separatist trends, 
brave phrases about social equality. But 
style, after all, is not enough. To recruit 
mass support, Colonel Nassar established a 
state party, the “Liberation movement.” 
Within a few weeks it claimed more than 
5 million members, making it one of the 
largest political parties in the world outside 
the Iron Curtain. But, in reality, the move- 
ment never became a political factor of any 
consequence. 

By early in 1955 the junta, headed by Colo- 
nel Nasser, had succeeded in downing all its 
competitors; the Wafd and the other po- 
litical parties were dissolved, the officer corps 
had been purged of deviators from General 
Naguib downward. But by last year, it had 
become clear that the opportunity for car- 
rying through far-reaching domestic reforms 
had been missed. There was no lack of good 
will, but good will, like style, was not enough. 
With the dissolution of the old political par- 
ties the military movement had spent most 
of its momentum; there was to be no Egyp- 
tian Kemalism; for once Kemal Ataturk had 
won his battle against foreign intervention, 
he began to carry out his program of internal 
reform; he did not engage in vainglorious 
dreams about the reconquest of the old Otto- 
man Empire. For Ataturk the primacy of 
domestic pclicy’ was self-evident. Colonel 
Nasser, on the other hand, was to follow a 
different course, opting, as he did, for the 
primacy of foreign policy. 

A curious situation had arisen in which 
a country like Egypt, however backward and 
internally weak, could almost attain great 
power status—at least tempararily. During 
the last 12 or 18 months Colonel Nasser and 
his colleagues have had several important 
successes. England agreed to evacuate the 
Suez base; Iraq, Egypt’s main competitor in 
the Arab world, has been effectively isolated; 
Israel has been put under great pressure as 
a result of Egypt’s purchase or arms from 
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the Communists; unscrupulous broadcasts 
of the “Voice of the Arabs’ radio station 
have hammered home, day after day, Egypt’s 
support for all anti-Western movements 
from Morocco to Pakistan to Kenya. Alge- 
rian rebels, according to French sources, call 
Gamal Nasser “Big Brother”; Bahraini news- 
papers overfiow with praise of “Giant Salah- 
ad-Din Nassar”’—an allusion to the great 
ruler who united the Arabs in the fight 
against the crusaders. Western and Eastern 
diplomats stumble over each other in their 
offers of assistance to Egypt and their court- 
ship of the country which has emrerged as 
the leader of a new axis in the Middle East. 

However, Colonel Nasser’s successes to date 
are, we are told, merely the first act in the 
drama of glory which is to come. The Cairo 
press envisages an Egyptian empire sur- 
passing the realm of the Pharoah’s and the 
conquests of Mehemed Ali. Egypt as the 
leader of all African national movements 
down to the Sambesi is one of the elemen- 
tary articles of faith: It is the historic mis- 
sion of Egypt to “liberate Africa’ and to 
gain a supremacy similar to the one attained 
by China in the Far East. War against 
Israel is a very minor consideration to am- 
bitions which now span whole continents: 
“A single Egyptian moudirieh [province] 
will be able to destroy Israel.” ‘The present 
Iraqi Government is to be overthrown; other 
reluctant Arab States (Lebanon and Jordan) 
will be drawn into a new axis headed by 
Egypt, to be joined at a later date by 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria. The West 
will be brought to its knees by cutting its 
fuel lifeline: Cairo radio calls for the re- 
moval of American and British oil companies 
from Iraq, Saudia Arabia, and Kuwait: Aden, 
a British crown colony, is to be liberated, and 
the Red Sea closed to Western vessels. 

All this and more is vividly described in 
detail in the leading Cairo weeklies, such as 
Al Tahrir, Rose al Yousef, Al Mussawar (from 
which we have quoted). Close observers of 
the Cairo scene, not unsympathetic to Col- 
onel Nasser, already report that Spain and 
Sicily are included in the blueprint for the 
new Egyptian empire (London Times, March 
19, 1956). 

There is of course an element of fantasy 
in all that. But it would be dangerous to 
dismiss it as the harmless product of the 
imagination of people living in a dream 
world. Chances that the Cairo junta will 
ever achieve its foreign political aims are 
indeed dim: A minimum social and eco- 
nomic basis is needed on which to build 
empires, and this basis simply does not exist 
in Egypt: Colonel Nasser may profit from 
studying the lesson of fascism in Italy. But 
even if the Egyptian attempt to attain great 
power status should fail, as most believe 
that it will, it may in the process cause 
immeasurable damage. 

In these circumstances there are two 
schools of thinking—diametrically opposed— 
as to how the West should handle Colonel 
Nasser. The one school, to which, accord- 
ing to many reports, Mr. Henry Byroade, 
United States Ambassador in Cairo belongs, 
argues that Colonel Nasser and his col- 
leagues are essentially reasonable men, 
mainly interested in domestic problems. 
The main obstacles to understanding be- 
tween the United States and Cairo are (a) 
the existence of Israel, and (b) French and 
English policies in North Africa and the 
Middle East. Support for Israel has been a 
mistake anyway, they say, the sooner the 
Jewish State is reduced or disappears, the 
better. America should aiso support Egypt’s 
aims elsewhere in the Arab world and North 
Africa: These are, after all, just national 
aspirations; Western policy should support 
national movements throughout Africa and 
non-Communist Asia. Once these disputes 
are satisfactorily settled, Colonel Nasser will 
calm down; his more ambitious projects 
should not be taken too seriously; it will be 
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possible to restrain the junta and direct its 
activities into more peaceful and construc- 
tive channels. There may be risks involved 
in such a course of action, but the only al- 
ternative (according to them) is to antago- 
nize the Cairo junta completely, to push 
it into the Communist camp, thereby risk- 
ing the eventual loss of the whole Middle 
East. 

Such views deserve to be closely scrutinized. 
Of course, support of national movements in 
non-Communist Asia and Africa is an ad- 
mirable principle. If Western statesmen had 
provided a larger measure of political sym- 
pathy and economic help for countries such 
as India, Burma, or Ceylon, the position of 
the West would be better than itis now. But 
very much depends on the manner in which 
support is given. The recent grant by the 
World Bank for the Aswan Dam is a perfect 
example of how it should not be done, for 
this grant was made out of the fear that 
Russia would steal a march upon the West, 
and there is an Arabic proverb to the effect 
that “if you give to a fool, he will say—this is 
because they are afraid of me.”” Western help 
to Egypt in these circumstances has been 
accepted as a matter of course, as some form 
of indemnification for the many “sins of the 
West.” Not only cynics claim now that the 
only way to get speedy American help is to 
blackmail the West with the threat to play 
with the Russians. 

But the ill-timed grant of Western eco- 
nomic help is trivial compared with the basic 
mistake committed by those who advocate 
Western backing for the political aims of 
Colonel Nasser—the equation of Asian and 
Middle Eastern nationalism. There is a pro- 
found difference between the two. In south- 
east Asia (as in Turkey, and possibly in 
Tunisia now) the struggle fcr independence 
went hand in hand with a general national 
renaissance. Indians and Pakistanis may 
quarrel over Kashmir, Indonesia may demand 
Dutch New Guinea, but territorial aggran- 
dizement on a vast scale is not contemplated 
by any of these countries. They are not 
empire minded. 

Ezypt at the present stage of its develop- 
ment is unappeasable, to use a harsh word. 
Western collaboration with countries like 
India, Burma, or Ceylon is possible, indeed 
highly desirable, because the aim of these 
governments is to strengthen their newly won 
political independence, develop their coun- 
tries, and have peace. The West has no other 
aims than these in Asia. No such common 
ground exists with Egypt’s present rulers, 
whose’ single preoccupation is empire, who 
wish to prevent the West from taking part in 
the economic development of Africa, who 
wish to cut off the supply of oil—not just to 
cut the profits of the oil companies, who 
want to “liberate,” for all we know, the Euro- 
pean parts of former Arab, Saracen, and 
Mameluke empires. 





Congressional Secretaries To Visit 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, this week- 
end, June 8, 9, and 10, the Congressional 
Secretaries Club, which includes the sec- 
retaries of nearly all Members of Con- 
gress, are making their annual trip to 
New York City. This annual pilgrimage 
has become traditional with our secre- 
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taries. Since I have the honor to repre- 
sent a sizable portion of our fair city in 
the United States Congress, and since a 
large number of the secretaries making 
this trip are my personal friends, I want 
to extend a very hearty welcome to them 
and my sincerest wishes for a most en- 
joyable visit in New York. 

I am naturally very proud of our great 
city of New York. I think it is about the 
greatest place in all the world, and there 
is no equal to it. I ar® also very proud of 
our employees here at the Capitol who 
assist us so ably in taking care of the 
needs of our constituents back home. 
Therefore, it is my distinct pleasure to 
welcome the “best” to the “best.” 

Mr. Speaker, as you and all our col- 
leagues know, the Congressional Secre- 
taries Club was formed in 1935 for the 
purpose of helping to obtain information 
so that the secretaries could better serve 
their Congressmen. The organization 
has grown from 25 members at the first 
meeting in 1935 to over 1,200 members 
last year. Practically every «congres- 
sional and senatorial office is represented 
in the club by one or more of its staff 
members. 

This year’s trip has been arranged with 
the kind of cooperation of my good friend 
Milton H. Berger, one of the most out- 
standing public relations men in New 
York, whose efforts have always been 
directed towards the public good and the 
welfare of the Nation. He has been ex- 
tremely helpful in setting up part of the 
itinerary, particularly the visit to 
Steeplechase Park in Coney Island, 
which is often described as the “Play- 
ground of the World.” 

The visit to Steeplechase Park is 
scheduled for Sunday, June 10, and this 
means fun in the sun, hot dogs, cotton 
candy and the like for the entire party. 
Mr. Berger has reserved combination 
tickets free for the entire group, includ- 
ing the amusement rides, food, and soft 
drinks. 

I believe it is of interest to note that 
Steeplechase Park, which opened on May 
19, is now in its 60th year of existence. 
It was founded by the late George C. 
Tilyou, one of America’s greatest show- 
men. This amusement mecca for mil- 
lions covers 25 acres in Coney Island and 
employs a crew of over 350 men to op- 
erate the park and its numerous rides 
and other attractions. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
at this point the itinerary of the Con- 
gressional Secretaries Club during the 
coming weekend: 

CONGRESSIONAL SECRETARIES ANNUAL TRIP TO 
New York, June 8, 9, 10 

This is the complete itinerary as to the 
time of each of the planned functions. The 
time given is the departure time and it is 
suggested that you be a few minutes early 
on each occasion in order not to be left. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 8 

9:45 a. m., District of Columbia time: 
Special train will leave by B. & O. from Union 
Station. Sign will be on gate. Mr. Bob 
Petzold, of B. & O., will be with us the 
entire trip for any service he can render, 
Luncheon will be served on the train. 

1:45 p. m.: Arrive at Jersey City. Board 
buses for transportation to Hotel Governor 
Clinton, 7th Avenue at 31st Street. Hotel 
rooms will be assigned on train and it is 
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urged that each person mark their name 
and room number on the baggage stubs 
which will be given them on train in order 
that bag may be placed in room on arrival 
at hotel. 

3:30-5 p. m.: Cocktail party by Frank L. 
Sundstrom, of Schenley Industries, Inc., on 
the 37th floor of the Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue. Tickets for the observa- 
tion tower of the Empire State Building will 
be available for those who wish to visit the 
observation tower through the courtesy of 
Mr. Sundstrom. Transportation will not be 
furnished as Empire State Building is only 
3% blocks from Hotel Governor Clinton. 
Arrive at your leisure. 

5 p. m.: Leave by bus from Empire State 
Building for Whitehall Club, 17 Battery Place, 
Manhattan, for cocktail party as the guests 
of the United States Lines. Busses return- 
ing to the hotel will leave at 7 o’clock from 
the Whitehall Club. 

Rest of Friday evening open. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 9 

8:30 a. m. Buses will leave Hotel Governor 
Clinton at 8:30 for B. Altman's Department 
Store for breakfast and style show for ladies 
only. The show and breakfast will be in the 
beautiful Charleston Garden Restaurant at 
9 o’clock. Charge of $1 addition is required 
for payment of breakfast. Corsage and door 
prizes will be given. After style show you 
will have free time for shopping, etc., until 
12. Independent transportation back to 
hotel. 

12:15 p. m.: Buses will leave Governor 
Clinton for pier 1, North River, Manhattan, 
to embark on Coast Guard cutter for cruise 
around Manhattan Island, and luncheon. 
Lt. Cmdr. Frederick Goettel will be acting 
commanding officer. Those having tickets 
to Perry Como dress rehearsal will debark by 
tug at pier 9. Others will continue to pier 
1 and debark. Buses will take both parties 
to their destination. 

Rest of Saturday evening open. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 10 

11 a. m.: Brunch at Governor Clinton 
Hotel. 

12 noon: Those in party desiring to do 
60 may visit Steeple Chase Park, Coney Is- 
land, through the courtesy of Mr. Milton 
Berger of that company. Tickets have been 
reserved for our entire group and should 
be requested upon arriving at the ticket 
office at Steeple Chase Park. They are being 
given a complete list of members and guests 
on the trip. To get to Steeple Chase Park, 
Coney Island, walk east to 33d and Broad- 
way. Take BMT downtown express to 
Coney Island (ask subway cashier for route 
number of train). It is estimated that it 
will take 45 minutes each way. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that those going to Coney 
Island leave by 3:30 in order to check out 
of the hotel and board last bus which leaves 
at 4:45. 

4:45 p. m.: Board bus for Jersey City. 
Train leaves at 5:45. Dinner will be served 
on train and is included in your ticket. 

9:45 p. m.: Special train arrives in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Those having tickets to Steve Allen show, 
“Tonight,” Friday night, are required to be 
in the Hudson Theater, 141 West 44th Street, 
at least by 10:45. The shows lasts 1 hour 
and 30 minutes. 

Those having tickets for the Perry Como 
dress rehearsal Saturday afternoon are re- 
quired to be at the Century Theater, 57th 
' Street and 7th Avenue, by 4:45. As we only 
obtained 100 tickets to each of the above 
shows, members can choose which show they 
wish to attend as long as tickets last. Tickets 
for these shows will be distributed by Bob 
Petzold at the Whitehall Club cocktail party. 

Tickets to Radio City Music Hall and Roxy 
Theater will also be available when we get to 
New York. 
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Your tickets cover cost of hotel room. 
However, upon checking out please see cash- 
ier and pay incidentals such as telephone 
Calls, room service, etc. 

We will see that your bags are placed in 
your room upon arrival, but it is up to you to 
see that your bag is placed on bus when you 
check out. Customary tip is 25 cents per bag. 

Busses are furnished to us by the courtesy 
of Mr. John E. McCarthy, president, New York 
City Omnibus Corp. 

LONG-RANGE WEATHER FORECAST 


New York City temperatures will average 
near or a little below normal. The highest 
temperature will be near 80° and the 
lowest near 63. Friday will be warmer, turn- 
ing a little cooler late Saturday or Sunday. 
Scattered showers Saturday or Sunday. Not 
more than one-fourth inch precipitation 
expected. 





Will Soviet Union Confess the Katyn 
Massacre? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address which I 
presented before the political action com- 
mittee of the Polish-American Congress 
at Philadelphia on Thursday, May 31, 
1956: 

WILL THE SOvIET UNION CONFESS THE KATYN 
MASSACRE? 


Again and again my voice and my peti- 
tions have been heard crying out in my own 
country, to the nations of the world and 
to the high heavens, against the enormity 
of the crime perpetrated by the Soviet Union 
and known in the catalog of international 
outrages as the Katyn massacre. It may be 
asked of me in the Department of State in 
Washington, or they may ask it in the United 
Nations, or in the Kremlin itself: When will 
I forbear raking up old wounds, when will 
I cease the clamor for justice and the law? 
My answer, I am pleased to avow before this, 
the Polish-American Congress, is as simple, 
and as fair, as devoid of rancour and vindic- 
tiveness, and as righteous as the facts testify. 
My answer is that neither I, nor the Congress 
of the United States, nor any international 
tribunal in the United Nations, can shut its 
eyes to the horror of the calculated mass 
murder of the Polish officers and civilians in 
the forest of Katyn until the truth shall 
have been acknowledged by the perpetrators 
or their associates and successors and due 
contrition observed. For me or for any just 
official, or for any government in the free 
world, not to press for adjudication in this 
wise of an atrocity so enormous, is to make 
one’s self a kind of passive accessory to the 
crime after the fact. 

This I shall never be and thus I stand here 
today symbolizing, if you please, the con- 
science of the Congress of the United States 
and the people of this country. It is not 
enough that the select committee of which 
I was a member found unanimously in its 
investigation and study of the facts, evi- 
dence, and circumstances of the Katyn For- 
est Massacre that there was irrevocable and 
conclusive proof that this horror had been 
committed by the Soviet NKVD or People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs. It is not 
enough to establish the date as not later 
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than the spring of 1940. It is not enough 
to conclude as the select committee unan- 
imously concluded that the “Soviets had 
plotted this criminal extermination of Po- 
lahd’s intellectual leadership as early as the 
fall of 1939—-shortly after Russia’s treacher- 
ous invasion of the Polish nation’s borders.” 
I am quoting House Report No. 2430, 2d 
session of the 82d Congress, which goes on to 
say: “There can be no doubt this massacre 
was a calculated plot to eliminate all Polish 
leaders who subsequently would have op- 
posed the Soviets’ plans for communizing 
Poland.” 

I say it is not enough to have probed for 
the truth, unearthed it, exposed it, pro- 
claimed it. For what is involved here is the 
very heart of the moral values for which 
World War II was fought, a war that cost 
mankind 40 million lives and $2 trillion. 
If we merely find the truth, as we have here, 
and then tell it and let it pass into history 
like a forgotten page in a book that is out 
of date we shall have performed a disservice 
to western civilization and the free world. 
For that is only half of the task. We shall 
have acted weakly and ineffectively and in 
@ manner destined to make us look vapid 
and hypocritical in the eyes of posterity 
and pusillanimous before the bar of world 
opinion. It is one of the major prides of 
my career in the Congress of the United 
States that I have not permitted this mat-~- 
ter to sleep in the archives of government. 
Nor could I rest comfortably in my con- 
science knowing that the job of the select 
committee, magnificiently accomplished both 
on American soil and in Europe, might evap- 
orate without a fixed result, like a case 
tried adequately before a qualified court but 
without the resultant improvement to so- 
ciety that litigation is expected to yield. 

If there is genuinely a new policy in the 
Kremlin since the death and desanctifica- 
tion of Stalin, I was determined to put it to 
the acid test. 

Thus it was that on May 3 of this year— 
1956—I wrote Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles asking that he transmit to the Polish 
Government the report of the select com- 
mittee which is now a public document of 
the United States. I asked also that the 
Secretary of State transmit to the United 
States delegation of the United Nations the 
same report “so that all members of the 
United Nations,” my letter to the Secretary 
said, “may be officially aware of the existence 
of this public document.” And finally I 
asked Secretary Dulles that the report and 
hearings record of the select committee be 
placed in all our em: .assies and libraries over- 
seas through the Secretary’s efforts and that 
of the United States Information Agency. 

Since then I have heard from Theodore C. 
Streibert, Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency, indicating that the Voice 
of America had broadcast my statements and 
that of my colleagues in the House to Po- 
land and other Iron Curtain countries, in 
connection with Polish Constitution Day. 
Likewise Director Streibert in that same let- 
ter of May 18, 1956, informed me that on last 
April 13 they had broadcast ‘a special com- 
mentary on the anniversary of the Katyn 
massacre. ther broadcasts, the letter said, 
were forthcoming that might be useful 
should the Polish Government initiate an 
investigation of its own into what may be 
termed one of the outstanding atrocities of 
the Soviet Union in World War II. 


On May 18 of this year the Department of 
State in response to my letter informed me 
by letter that they had given practical effect 
to my suggestions. I was informed that the 
Department had even before my letter in- 
structed Ambassador Lodge on January 30, 
1953, to transmit to the Secretary General of 
the United Nations 70 copies of the select 
committee’s report. Ambassador Lodge was 
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instructed to send a note, the Department’s 
letter to me said, to the Secretary General 
of the United Nations describing the work of 
the select committee and asking him to 
transmit a copy of the report to the repre- 
sentatives of each member of the United 
Nations. This was done, and other steps 
were taken to reveal definitely before the 
pertinent body of the United Nations the 
details of the outrage which concerns us here. 


As for the possible establishment of a So- 
viet or joint Soviet-Polish commission to 
examine the Katyn Forest massacre; that, the 
letter from the Department of State informs 
me, is still in the rumor stage with nothing 
to confirm the rumor’s authenticity. 

And that brings me to the issue of the 
day. 

What we are in fact asking for is a second 
and a honest investigation from behind the 
Iron Curtain of all the facts behind the 
Katyn Massacre. The first investigation 
made by the Soviet Government yielded find- 
ings which perpetuated the fraud that sought 
to absolve the Soviet Union from guilt. We 
know, and the Russians know, and the Ger- 
mans know—all the world now knows—that 
the Kremlin has murder on its hands for the 
Katyn Massacre. What justice and history, 
what the ethics of a religious society demand, 
is that the alleged new masters of the Krem- 
lin who repudidated Stalin, now stand up 
and be counted. They are asked to give 
mankind for all time on the basis of a thor- 
ough investigation of their own the confes- 
sion of guilt without which this case cannot 
be said to be closed. Abundant evidential 
materials and witnesses still exist. And on 
the basis of this confession the guilty should 
be asked to make whatever retribution is yet 
possible. * 

It is to this end that in my letter to Sec- 
retary Dulles on May 3, of this year, I asked 
that the Polish Government be furnished 
anew the report and hearing record of the 
Select Committee. It is easy enough to 
make the findings we made, powerful and 
conclusive as they are, and to now drop the 
matter. But this course of placid acceptance 
of a frightful wrong does violence to the 
most elementary precepts of justice that 
have evolved in our civilization since the 
dawn of time. We did what we could in the 
circumstances, but we must not stop now. 
The issue before the United States and the 
world is a strategic one and can be lifted 
now to the highest vantage point of inter- 
national drama. It can be lifted to this ex- 
posed area because the Kremlin has pro- 
fessed to reform. Whether this is true or 
just another Communist fraud may now 
bluntly be determined by a simple question 
from the President of the United States to the 
so-called collective leadership of the Soviet 
Union. The eyes and the ears, the heart and 
the conscience of mankind, are riveted on 
these two mighty centers of executive power: 
the Kremlin and the White House. If 
Khrushchev and Bulganin mean what they 
say then let the President ask him to admit 
forthrightly the guilt of the unspeakable 
Stalin—on the corroborative evidence they 
must have in their archives—of this atrocity 
that brought the record of crime, even in 
war, to a new all-time high. This crime of 
crimes must be exposed for what it was just 
as world society had at Nuremberg con- 
demned the overwhelming crimes of Hitler 
and his unmentionable associates. 

But this time it should be done by con- 
fession arrived at by authenticated evidence, 
from within the Kremlin’s own walls, not 
because the crime needs further authentica- 
tion, but because this proposed open con- 
fession, voluntarily arrived at, is one of the 
basic penalties communism should be will- 
ing to pay in the interests of Justice and as 
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proof of the sincerity of its protestations of 
reform. We have to remember that when 
the Soviet Union sat in as a judge during 
the international military trials held in 
Nuremberg after World War II it came with 
blood on its hands and guilt in its heart. 
The adjudications of that court, in my judg- 
ment, were the adjudication of the outraged 
conscience of mankind and were valid, sound, 
and merited. But the Soviet Union, on the 
basis of its conduct in the forest of Katyn, 
came to the judgment table with an unclean 
soul. Moreover, the 20th century has been 
the special victim of the type of national 
fake by which the perpetrator of murder, 
arson, and torture fabricates the évidence 
and then the propaganda blaming his crime 
on the enemy. 

The solution of the Katyn crime, in ac- 
cordance with my suggestion, will help con- 
clusively to nail this type of lie to the mast- 
head of international publicity, so that in 
the future it will be more difficult to perform 
this kind of international fraud. Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin must not be invited to 
come to the United States. They must first 
be persuaded to go to Canossa in contrition 
and in penance. Unless a world of justice 
and righteousness rubs the nose of mankind’s 
ruthless enemies in the ghastly evil of their 
own deeds, what chance is there for moral 
progress? I ask you, the Polish American 
Congress, to join with me in an unrelenting 
and persistent determination to keep this 
crime alive in the conscience of the world 
until the Soviet Union shall have confessed 
and made amends even at this late date for 
an outrage that is beyond atonement. 


Aid to Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following item which appeared in 
the National Jewish Monthly of May 
1956: ‘ 

Non-Jew Asxks IsRaEL AID 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following letter, sent 
in by one of our readers, appeared in the 
Dallas Times Herald. It was written by the 
conductor of the Oak Cliff Symphony Or- 
chestra.) 

I am a Christian, but I would like to 
express my admiration for a people who from 
time immemorial have contributed so much 
to our civilization and enriched our lives 
with their culture. Though now surrounded 
by formidable enemies and forsaken by the 
very nations which have benefited by their 
culture and morality and adopted their re- 
ligion as their own, they now stand alone 
to defend their new-born liberty with hero- 
ism reminiscent of Thermopylae and the 
Alamo. 

Can we Christians accept the Bible and 
forsake the people who gave it to us? Can 
we live by the teachings of Christ and not 
lift a finger to help the Israelis? The Com- 
munists are arming the Arabs to exterminate 
the Jews. Is it too much for liberty-loving 
Christian America to give the Israelis a few 
guns in order to defend themselves? Give 
the Jews a break, They deserve it.—ARMAND 
DeMonp, DALLAS, 


June 6, 1956 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 

o_o 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 








Racine Education Association Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day night, May 28, 1956, it was my privi- 
lege to speak at the Racine Education 
Association dinner at Racine, Wis. I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
I made on that occasion be printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY STRESSES EDUCATION AS KEY 
TO PROGRESS; URGES SEAWAY FuNDS, SuP- 
PORT OF ENLIGHTENED EFFORTS AGAINST 
Woritp COMMUNISM 


(Excerpts of address by Hon. ALEXANDER 
Wrey, Republican, Chippewa Falls, before 
the Racine Education Association dinner 
at Racine, Wis., May 28, 1956) 


Good evening, I’m delighted to be here. 

I'm always inspired, and challenged, when 
the opportunity arises to speak before an 
educational group, such as is assembled here 
tonight. 

You, and the multitude of educators you 
represent, play a unique role in the devel- 
opment and progress of our citizens and our 
country. 

Our future hinges, to a great degree, on 
your success in the field of education. 


EDUCATION LEADS THE WAY 


As you so well know, education leads the 
way for each of us, and for all mankind. Its 
guiding light pierces the dark mystery of 
the unknown—in the physical and the social 
sciences. By knowledge, we find a path 
among the “sticks and stones” of life’s 
travels and among the world’s dilemmas. 

Our teachers and schools make an out- 
standing contribution to the welfare of our 
Nation. Our educational institutions give 
us scholars, teachers, scientists, engineers; 
undergird ovr industrial and technological 
progress; sustain our cultural pursuits; con- 
tribute knowledge through research in 
chemistry, biology, physics, yes, or—in 
psychology, sociology and the other social 
sciences, as well as in all other fields essen- 
tial to our national progress. 

Upon the graduates of our educational 
system we depend for the skill and vision 
to guide us through the future, to hurtle 
obstacles in our path, and to strengthen the 
foundation for continued peace and progress. 

WE NEED MATURE AMERICANS 

Upon your shoulders lies the burden of 
developing truly educated citizens. They 
must not simply be people with vast stores 
of facts, but, far more important, as you 
know, people who are genuinely mature— 
physically, socially, intellectually mature— 
grownup adults in every sense of those 
words, 

REDUCE THE NUMBER OF IRRESPONSIBLES 

You and I can see occasional instances of 
immature people around us—people who 
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have unfortunately not fulfilled their adult 
responsibilities. These include _ shiftless 
people, lazy people, negligent parents; yes, 
these grown-ups include lawbreakers and 
alcoholics. 

These are immature people whom society 
has failed and who, regrettably, have failed 
society. They are fortunately few in num- 
ber, but they are nonetheless a drag on 
society, a burden wherever they live. 

You, as builders of men and women, are 
determined, as I am, to help reduce the num- 
bers of such unfortunates in time to come. 
It is your aim to develop the finest type of 
citizen—wide-awake, well-informed, respon- 
sible, wholesome, constructive. 

A bit later on, I shall refer briefly to the 
problem of law enforcement and juvenile 
delinquency. 


BUILDING CHARACTER, BUILDING AMERICA 


But for now, I simply want to point up the 
contrast of the decent mass of law-abiding, 
worthy Americans versus the unfortunate 
ne-er-do-wells whom we occasionally see. 

Real education, real building of character— 
that is your goal and mine. 

But now let me turn to another phase—the 
building of America—building it, for ex- 
ample, through the St. Lawrence seaway, the 
type of outstanding project which all think- 
ing Americans support. 

COMPLETING THE SEAWAY JOB 


Happily, the major battle for recognition of 
the value of the seaway is won. The Con- 
gress has authorized its completion and acted 
for the deepening and improvement of the 
eonnecting channels to 27 feet, for the ac- 
commodation of deep-sea vessels the whole 
2,300-mile route. Our major task now is to 
secure the actual channel funds, in accord- 
ance with the authorization, and then to 
negotiate the toll arrangements for the 
liquidation of the seaway’s costs. 

There will be tremendous economic bene- 
fits. The seaway power phase is estimated to 
turn out 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity a year—more than all the powerhouses 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The trade channels, it is estimated, will 
carry from 50 to 85 million tons of cargo 
annually—far more than the Panama Canal. 

This reflects only to a smalier degree, the 
tremendous effects, direct and indirect, which 
the seaway will have for us. 


EXPAND WATERWAY’'S CAPACITY 


We cannot, however, wash our hands of this 
and say, “We have won the congressional 
battle. Now let somebody else carry out the 
project.” 

The President, my colleagues, and I in the 
Congress have fought too hard and long to 
abandon thought of this tremendous trade- 
way, just when it is reaching its final stages 
of completion. 

Our effort now must be directed toward re- 
solving the problems of completing the job. 
You can depend on it; I will be in there 
pitching: until the last shovel of earth is 
moved; until each lock is open; until our 
harbors have been deepened and improved; 
and until our trade is expanded to the capac- 
ity of the seaway. 

For example, one problem that we face 
is that the Welland Canal on the Canadian 
side of the border is going to be a seaway 
bottleneck—a serious limit on traffic capacity 
unless and until its existent locks are 
doubled. 





And here on our side, a great many har- 
bors must be deepened and improved so as 
to assure fullest seaway benefits. 


FULLY UTILIZING THE SEAWAY 


The real success of the seaway will de- 
pend, to a large degree, on how successfully 
we utilize this less expensive route to do- 
mestic and forefgn markets. We must es- 
tablish new transportation and trade pat- 
terns to take advantage of the fullest op- 
portunities offered by this farsighted project. 

We must develop and construct a more 
modern Great Lakes merchant fleet, sailing 
under American flags and American trade. 
We must modernize ports and terminals, 
warehouse facilities, and sidings. 


SELLING THE SEAWAY 


This requires a selling job. We must sell 
the seaway to our companies, industries, and 
people. All must be aware of the tremen- 
dous opportunities that will be opened by 
the seaway. 

Agriculture, manufacturing, and other in- 
dustries—and the related services—can ex- 
pect to share in the economic boost that 
will result from full utilization of the seaway. 

This will result in a development of exist- 
ing industry and the movement of new 
industry into our State. Tremendous. op- 
portunities will open in terms of more jobs, 
better payrolls, and accelerated industrial 
development. Too, the construction and im- 
provement of highways, railroad, and even 
airlines to handle the increased traffic will 
be an economic “shot in the arm.” 

SEAWAY WILL CONTRIBUTE TO FOREIGN POLICY 

The seaway also can contribute greatly to 
the new philosophy of our international re- 
lationship. This new concept means trade 
instead of aid, for friendly countries. It 
means meeting the economic challenge of 
communism in this so-called era of com- 
petitive coexistence. 

RED DANGER GREATER 

Unfortunately, as we are all so well aware, 
the dark cloud of communism still looms 
large on the horizons of the free world. Our 
domestic and foreign policies must—unhap- 
pily—continue to be based on combating the 
serious threat of communism. 

There is no turning back in our efforts. 
There must be no slackening. The danger 
today is actually greater, because it is more 
subtle; the Reds are more cunning, more 
adroit, more skillful, less crude and heavy- 
hended in their aggression. 

Our way must prevail against theirs. 

THE INDIVIDUAL—THE STRENGTH OF THE NATION 


Our way of freedom, our search for truth, 
our valuing of human dignity—all this must 
prevail. 

The great strength of our Nation, of course, 
is the development of the individual, pos- 
sessing a rich heritage of human ingenuity, 
imagination, and character. 

This is in sharp contrast to the Communist 
climate, in which—as Khrushchev at one 
point inadvertently admitted—the price of 
nonconformity is a bullet in the head. 

The recent attempt of Soviet leaders to 
heap all the crimes of Communist policy upon 
the dead Stalin has resulted in failure. Ex- 
ploding the myth of Stalinism—changing 
him from a Godlike symbol to an ogre of in- 
famy, crime, murder, is supposed to cleanse 
the bloody hand of the Kremlin. But it will 
not. Stalinism still lives on. The current 
regime of communism is built upon, and 
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carries on, the traditional brutal concepts 
and tactics of the deposed villain. 

As for ourselves, fortunately, for the most 
part, we have succeeded in blocking the ef- 
forts of communism to militarily take over 
new lands of the world. However, we must 
continue to stave off these aggressive tactics. 


REAPPRAISE OUR POLICIES TOWARD NEUTRALS 


As necessary our policies must be con- 
stantly adapted to meet new Soviet economic, 
military, and political challenges. We must 
reappraise, for example, our policies in deal- 
ing with the vast uncommitted, neutralist 
bloc of the world—a bloc ably and eloquently 
described by our current visitor, Dr. Sukarno, 
the President of Indonesia. He is learning 
about us, and we, fortunately, are becoming 
better acquainted with him and his people 
and their way of viewing the world. 

Like us in 1789, they want to avoid what 
they feel are entangling alliances. 

But unlike us in 1956, they do not realize 
that they are menaced actively, .just as we 
are menaced today, but as we were not back 
in the days of our colonial isolation. 

Somehow we must more effectively bridge 
the gap between our thinking and theirs. 
But this will take patience and understand- 
ing not as some people immaturely recom- 
mend—bluster or threats or attempted orders 
to them. 

These neutralists are proud, independent 
peoples, deserving respect and understanding. 
That is what they are entitled to, and that is 
what they will receive from us, just as we, 
in turn, expect and hope for fair respect and 
understanding from them—from India and 
Ceylon, and Burma, and Indonesia, and the 
other neutral powers. 

This can, indeed, come about. 


CHALLENGE TO NATO 


So, too, the challenge to NATO, now on'- a 
military alliance, to become a real poli: -l 
and economic instrument of the free world, 
offers great promise. 

If this is successful with NATO, then 
SEATO—the alliance of South Asian na- 
tions—may also similarly operate effectively 
against communism in the political and eco- 
nomic sphere, as we are hoping it may be able 
to in time to come. 

In other words, our foreign policy is not 
and will not be rigid or frozen. Rather we 
must be flexible and adaptable. That doesn't 
mean that we will compromise it or abandon 
principle. But it does mean that we recog- 
nize that the world scene is changing with 
breath-taking speed, 

As you know, we have military security 
pacts with more than 45 other nations. 

We must be realistic, however, by acknowl- 
edging that pacts are only as binding as the 
good faith of the member nations, and only 
as they are capable of fulfilling their com- 
mitments. 

CRITICAL TIMES AHEAD 

We face critical times ahead. Currently, 
the Mediterranean area has become a par- 
ticular flaming cauldron. For example: 

1. Algeria resounds with gunshots and the 
cries of dying men. 

2. The Middle East is a tempest—with 
Israeli and Arabs sniping at each other. 

3. Cyprus is aflame with nationalistic 
riots, resulting in serious bloodshed. 

We must, of course, be alert to dangers, 
not only in the Middle East, but all around 
the world—in Asia, Latin America, Europe. 

To cope with the dangers, we must main- 
tain a strong America. This means that 
we must iron out whatever shortcomings 
exist—in domestic or international flelds— 
to meet the present and future demands of 
our country. 

WE NEED OPEN MINDS 

Sound action will require sound think- 
tng—the thinking of open minds, en- 
lightened minds—not closed, bigoted, im- 
mature minds—not minds which fail to 
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realize that we are living in the 20th cen- 
tury, in the jet-atomic age, when we are but 
6 hours away from Soviet bomber bases. 

You realize these facts, of course, but 
there are some Americans—yes, Americans 
who are nominally very well educated, who 
have nonetheless closed their minds to the 
facts of life. They ignore the facts which 
emerge from the ominous results of the H- 
bomb test explosions in the Pacific—ex- 
plosions of perhaps 15 million tons of TNT 
power. They ignore the significance of jet 
flights of 1,500 miles per hour speed. They 
ignore the meaning of the NIKE sites around 
Milwaukee. 

And so we need to strengthen American 
education—adult education and youngsters’ 
education. 

We Americans cannot expect to play our 
full role in world affairs, or to be strong in 
our domestic affairs, if we fail to adequately 
solve such problems as now face education 
in our local communities. Many of our 
areas, as you know so well, have found 
themseives continually handicapped by the 
shortage of trained teachers, and a lack of 
modern classrooms and equipment. 

But, as you well know, too, there is legis- 
lation pending in the Congress which may 
have a vital effect upon our educational 
sytem and the future role of education in 
America. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION IS CONTROVERSIAL 


The topic, of course, is controversial. As 
we are all aware, many of the folks in our 
own State—right here in Wisconsin—feel 
very strongly about some of the features 
of the present bill before the House of 
Representatives. 

Principally, of course, I think we can all 
agree that, whatever steps are taken, we 
must be careful—very careful—to prevent 
the long arm of Federal control from ex- 
tending into our school system. 

Second, we know that there have been 
objections as regards the increased cost of 
the program, if administered through the 
Federal Government. 

None of us, of course, want unnecessary 
increases in our already heavy load. 


KEY QUESTIONS ON EDUCATION 


So, the questions are: How fundamen- 
tally is necessary Federal construction aid? 
Can the States be relied on to meet their 
challenge? Are the States now doing ali that 
they should do, or are they passing the buck 
to Uncle Sam? And—Could the States pay 
our underpaid educators more, without un- 
due financial hardship to the respective State 
treasuries? 

These are far from easy questions to an- 
swer. But answer them we must. 

And our general task is clear. We must 
get the facts. We must iron out the diffi- 
culties and the misunderstandings. We 
must weigh a program which will not jeop- 
ardize the independence of our school sys- 
tem, and yet which will provide adequately 
for the education of our children, particu- 
larly in very low-income States. 

How do we do this? That is the challenge 
which will soon confront the Senate Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 

A few of the facts of the situation are: 

1. We do need new and more schools, and 
we need them badly. 

2. We must provide these in the most eco- 
nomical manner. 

3. We must achieve this without Federal 
control of our school system. 

In effect, we must adhere to the funda- 
mental principle, as outlined by President 
Eisenhower. That is: “Control of education 
should be as close as possible to parents and 
citizens in local communities.” 


CRISIS NOT TEMPORARY 
The critical shortage of teachers and facil- 
ities is not just temporary. We face increas- 


ing demands on our school system, as you are 
aware. 
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According to studies made by the Bureau 
of the Census and other agencies, it is ex- 
pected that the United States will grow from 
about 165 million in 1955 to about 190 million 
in 1965. The school-age population (ages 
5 to 17) will increase from about 39 million 
to over 48 million—an increase of almost 
one-third of the present total, 

OUR WISCONSIN NEEDS 


In Wisconsin, for example, it is esti- 
mated that 5,975 classrooms will be needed 
by 1965—at an estimated cost of about $209,- 
125,000. This is an average of $21 million 
per year. 

We, of Wisconsin, rightly pride ourselves in 
our splendid school system. It is excellent, 
especially in comparison with that of a great 
many other States. It is a pacesetter— 
thanks to you—and you—and you. And 
yes, to a great and good man who recently 
passed on—our universally respected friend, 
John Callahan. God bless his immortal 
soul. 

May we always be inspired by the wonder- 
ful innovations he devised, particularly to 
improve rural education. 

The educational pattern in our State, and 
in America, of course, must constantly adapt 
to the needs of our changing times. There 
are many new requirements such as pro- 
viding facilities for learning on the part of 
the mentally retarded, the handicapped, the 
emotionally disturbed, and meeting other 
special needs. 

That includes the needs of the truant, 
the delinquent, the so-called troublemaker. 


AID FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


We must carefully analyze too, the present 
pattern of meeting the needs of higher edu- 
cation—including scholarships, fellowships, 
loans and grants-in-aid, gifts—in addition to 
the students’ efforts to “pay his own way.” 
This is becoming an increasingly important 
problem and requires a national reappraisal. 


IMPROVING RACIAL RELATIONS 


We are all aware also of the difficult prob- 
lem involved in racial relations, especially 
in the South, both in institutions of higher 
learning and in primary and secondary 
schools. 

Fortunately, cool heads, sensible heads, 
understanding heads, will, I believe, prevail 
over the “hot-heads” in meeting this prob- 
lem, 

Integration is now the law of the land. 
The Supreme Court has spoken decisively 
and unanimously. But it has also spoken 
for gradualism, for steady but careful han- 
dling of the problem at the local level, un- 
der the guidance of Federal district courts. 
Under these circumstances, Congress would 
be ill-advised to approve the arbitrary 
Powell rider to the school bill—which 
would instantaneously—without gradual 
adaptation—ban outright all funds to un- 
integrated schools. However well inten- 
tioned, this amendment would violate the 
spirit of the Supreme Court’s decision, and 
it would probably cause an endless filibuster 
in the Senate, in any event, thus serving to 
kill the school bill, entirely. 


The Yellowtail Dam Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to place in the Rec- 
ORD a press release I issued yesterday 
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concerning Senate Joint Resolution 135, 
the Yellowtail Dam resolution, and the 
vacating of the hearing before the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee on the nomination of Wesley A. 
D’Ewart as Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY 


The article on the D’Ewart hearing and 
Yellowtail Dam resolution appearing in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times- 
Herald under the byline of Warren Unna, 
staff reporter, is absolutely without founda- 
tion in fact. I am surprised that a news- 
paper with the reputation of the Washington 
Post would carry such pure fiction as a news 
story. 2 

The Yellowtail Dam resolution will stand 
on its own merit and President Eisenhower, 
I am sure, will have the advice of his de- 
parment heads as to whether he should sign 
or veto the resolution. I have not discussed 
the President’s action on the bill with any 
member of his administration and no one 
can produce any evidence that I have done 
so. Certainly I would not be a party to any 
attempt to imply that the President of the 
United States would enter into a cheap po- 
litical deal or horse trade as the Post terms 
it. 

I repeat there is not an iota of truth in the 
allegation. 

As a result of this false charge I have no 
choice but to vacate the hearing that had 
been tentatively set on Mr. D’Ewart’s nomi- 
nation. After the President has acted on 
the Yellowtail Dam resolution I will con- 
sult with members of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee as to what 
procedure should be followed in connection 
with the D’Ewart nomination, 


Statement of Policy by the American 
Chemical Society on Matters Relating to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in this 
technological age many of us are deeply 
concerned over the possibility of a fu- 
ture shortage of scientifically trained in- 
dividuals. Much is being said and writ- 
ten on the subject. Many organizations 
and individuals are taking positive steps 
to effect changes in this situation. 

I have just received from Mr. Alden 
H. Emery, executive secretary, American 
Chemical Society, a reprint of an article 
appearing in Chemical and Engineering 
News. The article is an official state- 
ment of the policy of the American 
Chemical Society on matters relating to 
education, and I believe will be of in- 
terest to every one. The American 
Chemical Society is a federally chartered 
organization with more than 77,000 in- 
dividual members. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PoLicy BY THE ACS ON MATTERS 
RELATING TO EDUCATION 


The United States can be proud of its 
educational heritage. In accordance with 
democratic principles, it has placed educa- 
tional opportunities before all its citizens, 
a situation that exists in few other countries 
of the world. Paradoxically, this sound basic 
philosophy and the general availability of 
facilities are not meeting the educational 
requirements of our Nation. 

Our great country was founded by people 
who believed in freedom. Many others who 
shared those beliefs have been drawn to our 
shores. Freedom of thought and the devel- 
opment of mental skills to their limits were 
traits of our forefathers. Yet, as the privi- 
lege of formal education has been extended 
to an increasing number of people, appre- 
ciation of the value of and need for a dis- 
ciplined and rigorous education has de- 
creased. Many who now crowd our school- 
rooms are capable of absorbing better train- 
ing. They do not do so because of lack of 
motivation or lack of opportunities. Par- 
ents and teachers alike are at fault if they 
do not vigorously and enthusiastically urge 
every pupil to develop his mental growth 
to the utmost. Roadblocks to educational 
opportunities must be eliminated. 

In the past several years, there has been a 
sharp decline in the number of scientists 
and engineers graduating from our colleges 
and universities. The decline has been more 
tapid than the dropoff in the size of college 
graduating classes. Also, it has come at a 
time when demand for persons so educated 
to meet the needs of national defense and 
an expanding civilian economy greatly ex- 
ceeds past requirements and promises to rise 
still higher. The situation imperils the 
prosperity and security of the United States 
because both depend on unceasing advances 
in science and technology. 

Although many factors have combined to 
cause the drop in science and engineering 
enrollments in colleges and universities, it is 
generally agreed that one of considerable im- 
portance is the current status of science in- 
struction in the secondary schools. Recent 
surveys have revealed the following disturb- 
ing facts: 

1. There is a nationwide shortage of quali- 
fied high school science teachers. 

2. The proportion of new teachers of 
science has been declining more rapidly 
than in other fields of specialization. 

3. Only about 1 student in 11 enrolled in 
high school elects chemistry, approximately 1 
in 16 elects physics, and the proportion who 
elect various mathematics courses has been 
on a decline for nearly a half century. 
About 1 student in 3 who graduate has taken 
a course in chemistry. 

When high schooi science, including math- 
ematics, receives so little attention, relatively 
speaking, it is scarcely surprising that the 
number of students who major in science 
and engineering has fallen off. If contin- 
ued, this trend could have serious conse- 
quences to our Nation. Entirely apart from 
the shortages of specialists whose skills are 
needed, the situation is unfortunate for 
high-school students in general. All are 
destined to live in a world. dominated, in 
peace or war, by the impact of scientific and 
technological progress. If they are to enjoy 
useful and satisfying lives in such a world, 
they must have some understanding of the 
goals, methods, and importance of chemistry 
and other basic sciences. If they wish to 
help mold their own futures, they must have 
an appreciation of these disciplines. In- 
deed, such an acquaintance with science is 
an essential mark of culture in our times, 
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From a national viewpoint it is eminently 
desirable that the voters of tomorrow possess 
some understanding of science. In a de- 
mocracy the ultimate power rests with the 
people and they can use it wisely only to 
the extent that they comprehend the great 
issues confronting them. Many of these is- 
sues inevitably will be created by the march 
of science and technology. 

Assuring chemistry and her sister sciences 
of proper recognition is but one of many 
problems facing our high schools. The 
shortage of qualified teachers afflicts many 
disciplines. Construction programs have 
not kept up with soaring school populations. 
The school tax rate in many districts is im- 
posing a burden on its citizens. Any at- 
tempt to improve the position of science and 
mathematics in the high school is likely to 
fail unless it be a part of a broad effort to 
strengthen education as a whole. 

Therefore, in the interest of the immediate 
and long-range needs of our Nation, it is the 
opinion of the board of directors of the 
American Chemical Society that every step 
feasible should be taken. 

1. To provide increased educational op- 
portunities for all, particularly those known 
to have unusual ability. 

2. To encourage precollege training which 
will provide a sound educational foundation 
for higher education in all fields. 

3. To assure maximum and uninterrupted 
growth of scientific developments by pro- 
moting a strong educational system at all 
levels which will provide an adequate flow of 
qualified, specialized personnel. 

The board is of the opinion that these 
broad objectives are not being met with the 
vigor they deserve. 

Therefore, it recommends that— 

(a) The American Chemical Society strive 
for the improvement of our educational sys- 
tem as a whole through the efforts of its— 

1. Members, who should assume personal 
responsibility for keeping informed of the 
current status of problems relating to educa-~ 
tion, and as citizens and professional people 
they should do all they can to improve situa- 
tions in their own communities. 

2. Local sections which should continue 
effective and useful projects and expand 
their programs to include such activities as 
vocational counseling, teacher and student 
aids, awards, continuation courses, lecture 
series, improved science instruction, and 
other projects especially appropriate for local 
sponsorship. 

3. Divisions, which should continue. and 
wherever possible expand, those projects 
which are now being carried out such as 
improvement of instruction and the sponsor- 
ship of publications, tests, awards, confer- 
ences, institutes, and meetings related to 
education; and 

4. Staff, which should accelerate its activ- 
ities such as coordinating the programs of 
various society units, encouraging the 
cooperation of other interested organizations, 
publicizing educational matters, and study- 
ing problems of special importance to the 
profession. 

b. Elementary schools increase their efforts 
to provide the important initial training in 
science and mathématics needed as a foun- 
dation for secondary school education and 
for understanding of the technological age 
in which we live. 

¢. Secondary schools increase their efforts 
to provide sound college preparation and 
that those advising students capable of 
higher education vigorously urge them to 
pursue the college entrance curriculum. 

d. Secondary schools increase their efforts 
to provide sound science and mathematics 
courses for those who are not preparing for 
a higher education. 

e. Colleges and universities increase their 
efforts to provide an adequate flow of quali- 
fied graduates in science and engineering 
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to supply the needs for uninterrupted growth 
of technological development. 

The board realizes that the responsibility 
for carrying out these recommendations is 
as broad as the Nation and that the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society is only one of many 
organizations interested in the educational 
problems of our country. It is confident that 
it has the support of its entire membership 
in pledging the cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government, State, and local govern- 
ments, school systems, indivduals and or- 
ganizations whose aims are consistent with 
those of the American Chemical Society. 
It hopes that all with an interest in solving 
these critical problems will take active steps 
toward rectifying current shortcomings and 
meeting future needs. 





Kremlin Holds Onto Stalin’s Loot 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of June 6, 
1956: 

Kremirn Houips Onto Sratin’s LooT—Reps 
Crrrictzz Dereap Dicraror’s CRIMES BUT 
AREN'T FREEING SLAVE NATIONS 

(By Constantine Brown) 


We have now entered the second phase of 
our relationship with the U.S.S.R. The 
cool war is replacing the cold war. The dif- 
ference for the time being is that smiles and 
reassuring words are taking the rg of 
threats and saber rattlings. 

The fact is that none of our potieymekers, 
despite their willingness to resume “cultu- 
ral” relations with the U.S. S. R. can point 
to a single change in Moscow’s fundamental 
objectives. American politicians who pre- 
tend to detect a change of heart in the Krem- 
lin are practicing Coueism. So did the late 
British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
and his cabinet associates in their dealings 
with Hitler and Mussolini. 

How sincere are Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev in their anger toward Stalin? 
It is noteworthy that violent portions of the 
denunciations of Stalin by his once faithful 
subordinates at the 20th Communist Party 
Congress released Monday by the State De- 
partment were intended more for interna- 
tional than national consumption. The 
label of “murderer and torturer” affixed on 
the late dictator have not been widely pub- 
lished in the U. 8S. S. R. and its satellites. 
The “leaks” first to the foreign press in Mos- 
cow and now through foreign diplomatic 
channels indicate some deliberate “planting.” 

If Bulganin and Khrushchev were honest 
in their revulsion toward the “criminal” 
Stalin, they surely would have followed the 
standard pattern still in effect in the Soviet 
Union and made their statements in Pravda 
and not behind locked party doors. Hence 
the belief that the bitterness toward the 
dead dictator was more for the foreign than 
domestic market. 

The same thing can be said about the re- 
cent “spectacular” change in the Moscow 
Foreign Office. The old Bolshevik, Vyache- 
slav Molotov, who served Stalin as faithfully 
as he has served the present rulers, was re- 
placed by Dmitri Shepilov. The former edi- 
tor of Pravda is expected to be even tougher 
than his “frozen face” predecessor. They 
are both past masters of intrigue and double- 
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talk, with the possible difference that Shepi- 
lov is more so. 

People who do not want to be fooled by 
the make-believe attitude, such as Senators 
Wr.1uMm KNOWLAND and STYLEs Bripces and 
many others in both Eouses of Congress, still 
insist that before embarking on extensive 
bouquet tossing with the Soviets we must 
have some deeds to prove their fine words 
are not all lies. They point out that so far 
the U. S. S. R. has shown no tendency what- 
soever to relinquish any of Stalin’s loot. 

Free elections in Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and other satellites have never been men- 
tioned. The tortured Baltic States (which, 
incidentally, we still recognize as independ- 
ent republics and which have a full diplo- 
matic representation in Washington) still 
are held incommunicado. 

What the B. and K. team is now doing is to 
follow the pattern set by their criminal pred- 
ecessor, but through other means than saber 
rattling. The NATO, shaky as it was from its 
inception, did prove a thorn in the side of 
the USSR. Now France, Britain and the 
lesser members of that coalition have told us 
that they want the military signpost removed 
from that alliance. 

Actually, the Soviet general staff has not 
been particularly worried about the military 
potential of the two main American allies 
because of the neutralist winds in both 
countries. But they are worried about Ger- 
many, even partially rearmed. Stalin, before 
his death, offered the moon and stars to the 
Bonn government on condition that it would 
not reorganize militarily as a member of the 
NATO. The German government and Ger- 
man people had, however, at that time full 
confidence in America’s determination to 
have a “peace with honor and justice” in 
Europe and in Asia. 

The Bonn government, confident that we 
would not rest until Germany was unified, 
decided to join America rather than West- 
ern Europe in the struggle for preservation 
of western civilization. That was the time 
when we refused to be deceived by any of 
the Soviet gestures and insisted omictally on 
“deeds not words.” 

The recent visits of American legislators, 
churchmen, artists and farmers (with some 
Soviet men returning them promptly) have 
depressed the German spirit. The recent 
announcement that the Air Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Nathan Twining, was going to Mos- 
cow—the first high ranking American mili- 
tary man since General Eisenhower visited 
that city in 1945—caused more than alarm 
in Bonn. 

From the technical viewpoint, it is imma- 
terial whether American and Soviet gen- 
erals and admirals visit each other. From 
the point of view of the effect in Europe we 
have everything to lose and not a scrap to 
gain. 





Address by the Ambassador From Brazil 
to the Knights of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a very able speech, 
brilliant in every particular, delivered by 
His Excellency, Ambassador Jo&io Carlos 
Muhiz, of Brazil, before the 16th annual 
banquet of the Fourth Degree General 
Assembly of the Knights of Columbus, in 
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the main ballroom of the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on April 26, 
1956. In the opinion of the guests who, 
for many years, have had the good for- 
tune to attend this event, the address 
of Ambassador Muhiz was a masterpiece 
in content and in style. I am glad to 
make this insertion at the request of my 
good friend, Father Joseph F. Thorning, 
associate editor of World Affairs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

The responsibility for my being here to- 
night falls first upon the chairman of your 
Pan American reception committee, Mr. 
John H. Van Vieck, who invited me to be 
your guest at this dinner, and secondly upon 
my dear friend Ambassador Hector Castro, 
of El Salvador, who was instrumental in 
setting me up as the spokesman for my 
Latin American colleagues. As such, it is 
my pleasant duty at this time to express our 
collective thanks to the Honorable Robert 
C. Hill for his kind and expressive words of 
greeting. 

I ask also to be permitted to make a few 
remarks of my own. As for these, I believe 
that my audience will be relieved to know 
that it is my intention to avoid dimming 
the genial mood of the time and place by 
too long an address. 

The Catholic world must surely rejoice 
at the progress which has been achieved by 
the Knights of Columbus since the organ- 
ization's modest beginning in 1882 until the 
present day, when its members are to be 
found in every State of this great Union, 
and even in neighboring countries to the 
North and South. In the present crisis of 
Western civilization, a society like yours, 
based on the Catholic faith and inspired by 
its guidance, can do much, if properly 
oriented, as a factor for moral and spiritual 
resistance to the shock of disintegrating 
forces. 

The majority of my listeners here probably 
know that the countries which make up that 
part of our Western Hemisphere known as 
Latin America were guided since birth by 
the principles of the Catholic faith, which 
have inspired also their political and social 
institutions. Their cultures, though varied 
in outward form, are nevertheless closely 
bounded to that one faith, from which they 
cannot be separated without doing violence 
to nature itself. 

My country, Brazil, with a population of 
59 million, is today the greatest Catholic 
nation. Last year, we celebrated in Rio de 
Janeiro an Eucharistic Congress which sur- 
passed all others ever held, in the number 
of devotees attending its ceremonies. Close 
to one million pilgrims made their way to 
our Capital, coming from all parts of the 
Catholic world. Those who had the oppor- 
tunity to be there during those days kept 
@ deep impression of a great spiritual force, 
uniting, comforting and creating a yearning 
for a better life under the inspiration of 
Christ, the Redeemer. 

The need for a return to religion possibly 
has never been so great as in these times. 
There is a trend toward the abandonment 
of moral and spiritual values and toward 
the replacement of those values mainly by 
materialistic objectives. The discovery of 
America by Columbus opened new horizons 
to the world of those times, an abundance 
of fresh resources and a vastness of living 
space. It is my belief that destiny has 
called again upon the New World to come to 
the aid of humanity with a leadership based 
upon the principles of Christian order, to 
counteract the disruptive forces which 
threaten the spiritual foundations of man’s 
existence. 

While the progress of technique opens on 
one hand immense possibilities for enlarging 
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man’s conquests over the material world, 
it carries on the other hand a grave risk of 
dehumanizing him by depriving him of the 
essential characteristics of personality, lib- 
erty and a sense of the divine. It is urgent, 
therefore, that we adjust our technical civ- 
ilization to the great currents of spirituality 
which constitute mankind’s most precious 
heritage. The Americas, by the very quality 
of their formative principles, are best fitted 
to carry out this mission. 

The current crisis can be overcome only by 
the strengthening of spiritual values; in 
ether words, by a return to transcendency. 
The uneasiness and unrest which are rife to- 
day throughout the world are proof that man 
eannot disregard his relationship with the 
Creator without denying and betraying his 
own nature. 

There are indications, however, of a grow- 
ing awareness on the part of the present 
generation that the uncertainties of the 
times do not come merely from economic and 
social contradictions, but rather from a deep- 
er cause related to the spiritual nature of 
man. This is the explanation for the out- 
breaks of religiosity and mysticism which we 
notice occasionally here and there. Despite 
the grossness of some of these manifesta- 
tions, they nevertheless denote a search for 
the Divine. The science of physics itself, 
which was the first to try to sever man’s 
relationship toward his Creator, now is show- 
ing a reverse trend by the attitude of some 
of the most outstanding figures in that field, 
that the universe and the constitution of 
matter itself can only be explained as the 
work of a creator. The founder of modern 
physics, Planck, affirms that the creed of the 
religious man is perfectly compatible with 
the findings of physical science. Another 
great modern physicist states that the dis- 
covery of a natural law is a meeting with 
God. On entering his laboratory, the re- 
search worker can, with all propriety, repeat 
the words of the Mass: ad introibo ad altare 
Dei. To his eyes, the great adventure of sci- 
entific research, patient and thrilling, is a 
search for God and His thought. Science, in 
its modern form, thus constitutes a formal 
denial of the materialistic premises of com- 
munism. The alleged scientific bases on 
which Marx built his doctrine are obsolete 
today. 

In spite, therefore, of the forces which act 
to subordinate man more and more to tech- 
nique, to the detriment of the spirit, there 
are, fortunately, other factors at work for 
the reinvigoration of spiritual values. 

Tte very excesses of materialism are of a 
nature to provoke reactions in favor of a re- 
vival of spirituality. This fact has been 
proven in the historical record of periods of 
materialism succeeded by eras of greater 
spirituality. 

It is in this sense that a society like the 
Knights of Columbus, ever alert for the de- 
fense of the values of Christian life, deserves 
all encouragement and the determined sup- 
port of men of good will. 





Cut May Help Allies Face Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from the 
June 5 edition of the Saginaw News en- 
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ttiled “Cut May Help Allies Face Respon- 
sibilities” : 
Cur May HELP Atures FacE RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Eisenhower administration called 
NATO boss Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther to 
Washington where testimony of the “big 
gun” before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is calculated to persuade the 
House that it made a mistake in slashing the 
foreign-aid bill by nearly $1.2 billion. 

General Gruenther is an articulate, per- 
suasive advocate. He has expressed fear 
that Congress is taking the Russian smiles, 
happy talk, and gay receptions too much at 
face value. He warns that the Russians 
haven't reduced their capability of launching 
an attack one iota by cutbacks in their 
standing armies. 

We agree with the general. But we don’t 
agree with the course of defense NATO allies 
have been taking, altogether too much at 
American expense. Back in 1953 when Gen, 
Matthew Ridgway was NATO commander, he 
too flew to Washington to testify on the need 
for continuing foreign aid. He warned that 
if aid were cut sharply the Allies might lose 
confidence in us. 

Frankly, we’ve lost some confidence in the 
single-purposed determination of our allies. 
German rearmament has been discouragingly 
slow. The West Germans understandably 
prefer to put their economic gains into civil- 
ian enterprises—but so do we. The French 
have been apathetic about contributing to 
NATO defense. They have their hands full 
at home, where their Government is tottering 
precariously, and abroad, where their colonies 
are in open revolt. They’ve even taken 
NATO forces and diverted them to North 
Africa. Great Britain also has been slacken- 
ing off its defense efforts in this so-called 
joint undertaking. 

The United States, first, has underwritten 
the economic restoration of its friends and 
some former enemies; now it is underwriting 
the military defense of these friends who 
were supposed to be standing on their own 
two feet by this time. 

The countries we’ve aided are directly 
“under the gun” of any Soviet aggression. 
If they haven't the will to sacrifice for the 
protection of their own freedoms, an Ameri- 
can begins to wonder whether it is worth all 
the cost for the day that they will make up 
their minds. 

Other than a growing American impatience 
with the footdragging tactics of our allies, 
this country’s taxpayers needn’t be made to 
feel guilty over any cuts now under con- 
sideration by Congress. It isn't as though 
the United States were pulling out of West- 
ern Europe, letting the defense system go 
by the boards after years of buildup. The 
foreign aid budget asked is for $4.9 billion: 
The cut under consideration is $1.2 billion. 
But in addition to this current appropria- 
tion there remain large unspent balances. 

As recently as Monday the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce released a. study 
showing that the mutual security program 
would have available for expenditure in fiscal 
1957 more than $10.5 billion, enough to carry 
the program 214 years at the present rate of 
spending. 

The council suggests, and we heartily con- 
cur that Congress make a thorough critical 
reexamination of the entire program. Con- 
gress has had to lean on testimony offered 
by those in the thick of the program. They 
aren't going to paint a picture that would 
invite cutbacks, so Congress doesn’t have all 
the information it needs to deal intelligently 
with the program, present, and future. 

A congressional investigation of the pro- 
gram would benefit both Congress and the 
American people. We’d all have a better 
knowledge of where this thing is carrying us, 
and a chance to weigh ultimate goals against 
further costs. 

As it stands now, there appears to be am- 
ple foreign aid money appropraited, even 
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after the contemplated budget cut this year, 
to carry the United States’ share of the pro- 
gram while this study is being made. Then, 
2 years hence, let’s look at the new findings 
and see what is necessary. We've a suspicion 
our allies need a sound jolt from us before 
they will wake up to their own responsibil- 
ities. And apparently no one short of Con- 
gress is going to take the bull by the horns. 





Darkness All Day Long 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of June 5, 
1956: 

DaRKNESS ALL Day LONG 

The text of Nikita Khrushchev’s sensa- 
tional anti-Stalin speech reads, in large part, 
like something extracted from Arthur Koest- 
ler’s Darkness at Noon or George Orwell’s 
1984. Although it probably is an abridged 
version, and although the State Department 
does not vouch for its authenticity, there is 
little reason to doubt that it says essentially 
the same things as were said last February 
to the Moscow Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. 

As far as substance goes, the charges made 
in the speech have been known to the world 
for many weeks past. But the text greatly 
increases the original impact of the story. 
For the statements attributed to Mr. Khrush- 
chev (he has yet to deny them) add up to as 
damning an indictment as anybody could 
deliver against Josef Stalin and the terrible 
decades of his one-man rule. Here we have a 
spine-chilling picture of a tyrant gone beserk 
with power—a supremely vain and evil man, 
a psychopath of the worst kind, who imposed 
a reign of terror on all of Russia. His will 
was law, and to carry it out he resorted un- 
restrainedly, and at times insanely, to lies, 
plots, counterplots, torture, blood purges, ab- 
solute oppression and merciless mass murder. 
And he came close to wrecking his country 
with his military “judgments and decisions, 
including his refusal to listen to advance 
warnings against Hitler’s attack. 

When he told this story to the secret Mos- 
cow session last February, Mr. Khruschev 
merely confirmed what most free men had 
assumed for a long time before that. But 
he did not answer—nor does the purported 
text of his speech—a number of big questions 
that still puzzle even the best of our Soviet 
experts. He has failed, for one thing, to 
explain why he and Russia’s other new ‘‘col- 
lective leaders” apparently did nothing to 
restrain Stalin but instead acted as his most 
fawning sycophants until the day he died 
(or was he murdered?). He has suggested 
that they were all too terrified by the man, 
but this is hardly explanation enough to 
absolve them of their own large measure of 
guilt for all that happened under his rule, 
not excepting the Korean aggression. Nor 
has anybody made clear as yet exactly why 
these men have decided to undertake so 
large and so risky a task as Stalin’s deglori- 
fication from synthetic divinity to unspeak- 
able devil. 

Director Allen W. Dulles of our Central 
Intelligence Agency has said that this de- 
cision has been motivated only in part by the 
Kremlin’s desire to acquire international 
respectability. The major reason for it, in 
his view, is that Mr, Khruschev and his col- 
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leagues have found it expedient, and perhaps 
imperative, to placate a large body of anti- 
Stalinists at home, and to that extent the 
development may mark the start of a signifi- 
cant liberalizing trend. But still, all of us 
had better keep in mind Mr. Dulles’ warning 
that “the final and real test of the Soviet 
leaders will remain their willingness to ac- 
cept those basic institutional changes that 
can give the Russian people and the world 
in general genuine assurance that a one- 
man or three- or four-man dictatorship can- 
not again plot in secret the massive domestic 
and international crimes” of Stalin’s day. 

As matters stand, such institutional 
changes—including particularly the creation 
of opposition parties, an independent judi- 
ciary and a free press—seem as remote as 
ever in the Soviet Union. Accordingly, un- 
less or until they take place, the free world 
must continue to reckon with a dangerous 
Russian tyranny. The deglorification of 
Stalin has yet to alter that fact in the slight- 
est. There is still darkness all day long 
in the Red empire. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 


dress delivered by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Marion 
B. Folsom, before the Commonwealth 
Club, San Francisco, Calif., on June 1, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is a pleasure to meet with this club 
which has served as a forum for discussion 
of public affairs for so mgny years. I think 
most people seek something the Common- 
wealth Club helps to provide—new knowl- 
edge and understanding of the changing 
world about us. 

In fact, within the life of this club over 
the past 53 years, there have been startling 
growth and change in America—growth and 
change unmatched by any other major coun- 
try in history. In this period we have in- 
creasingly shifted from an essentially agri- 
cultural basis to an industrial basis—with 
all its economic and social adjustments. We 
have grown in population from about 80 
million people to over 167 million. The num- 
ber of workers has increased from about 
32 million to about 64 million. In terms of 
constant dollars, the national product has 
increased more than four times. In the same 
terms, in actual purchasing power, the aver- 
age income per man, woman, and child has 
more than doubled. And most important of 
all, in all these material advances, we have 
not neglected the strengthening of the free- 
doms and moral fiber of our self-governing 
society. 

Nowhere has growth and change been 
more evident than here in California. In 
many ways, you in California have been in 
the forefront of the national advance. As 
business and professional men, many of you 
here have demonstrated the essentials of 
progress—imagination, hard work, a ven- 
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turesome spirit, a willingness to invest funds 
and effort in research, in new ways of doing 
things, in new plants and new products. 
In your growth and progress, you have shown 
faith in forward movement. You have not 
been intimidated by the past; you have 
grasped the promise of the future. 

Because the world is more complex and 
is changing more rapidly than ever, one 
thing is clear. If we are to continue to 
progress as a people, we must keep one eye 
on today’s operation and the other eye on 
tomorrow’s problem. We must not let the 
tide of changing conditions and new prob- 
lems sweep over and beyond us. We must 
plan in the present to keep abreast of the 
future and meet new problems as they arise. 
In short, we must make a larger investment 
in those measures which give us vision and 
help us build for tomorrow. 

The strange notion has been expressed in 
some quarters that the administration in 
Washington is interested solely in tidying up 
the Government and seeing that it operates 
smoothly and without waste. It has been 
suggested that the administration is stand- 
ing pat and not recognizing needs and ad- 
vancing new proposals to meet them—that 
forethought and planning are, somehow, the 
exclusive virtues of others. 

To be sure, this administration does think 
that economy and efficiency are important— 
and I doubt that anyone will be foolhardy 
enough to label these qualities as sins in 
operating the people’s business. But we be- 
lieve something more. We believe that ef- 
fective self-government demands imagina- 
tive and fruitful planning for human wel- 
fare in the future. 

Acting on this belief, we in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
advancing a wide range of new proposals 
which we believe will contribute to the fu- 
ture well-being of the people. The admin- 
istration is earnestly seeking to strengthen, 
to expand, and improve many of the Fed- 
eral activities through which individuals 
may attain improved health, better educa- 
tion, and more economic security. To help 
achieve these goals, we are proposing a 24- 
percent increase in the Department’s ap- 
propriations for the coming fiscal year, in- 
cluding $450 million in new legislation. Ande 
this is within the framework of a balanced 
budget. 

This is the largest dollar amount ever 
sought for these activities in any one year. 
We are seeking this expansion because we 
know these programs build a firm founda- 
tion for the future. They advance the wel- 
fare of the individual human being. As 
the individual advances in health, educa- 
tion, and economic security, not only is his 
own life enlarged but the Nation as a whole 
is enriched. For progress in these fields 
is fundamental to progress in our expand- 
ing economy, our national security, our sys- 
tem of self-government, our very way of life. 

In strengthening these programs, the aim 
is to bring to them a new emphasis, a for- 
ward look. We recognize that simply spend- 
ing more money is far from the answer. We 
are seeking to emphasize the more construc- 
tive aspects of these programs—those activ- 
ities which are most particularly concerned 
with the future. The proposed expansion 
involves new or improved research in every 
field in the Department. We want to ex- 
plore some of the hard-core problems that 
have beset health, education, and welfare 
for many years. We want to look ahead and 
head off other problems before they become 
acute. 

One of the best hopes for improving the 
level of health lies in constantly advancing 
medical research. Largely through progress 
in medical research, within the past 10 years 
the death rate has dropped more than 50 
percent for pneumonia and influenza and 
about 73 percent for tuberculosis. The 
threat of paralytic polio is being lifted from 
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millions of children. And yet, disease and 
disability still exact a terrible toll. Cancer, 
heart disease, and mental illness, for exam- 
ple, still present enigmas to medical science. 

Federal funds for medical research, to be 
sure, have increased greatly in recent years. 
But they are still too low in relation to the 
need or the dramatic opportunities for the 
future. The administration, therefore, has 
asked Congress for the largest increase in 
funds for medical research ever recom- 
mended in 1 year. The proposal cailed for 
appropriations of $12612 million, an increase 
of $271, million, for the national institutes 
of health, the principal research arm of the 
public health service. A major portion of 
these additional funds would be used to 
increase by 47 percent the Government’s 
grants for research conducted by medical 
schools, hospitals, health agencies, and scien- 
tists throughout the country. 

In this connection, the number of medical 
research grants to California scientists al- 
ready has risen from 140 to 300 over the last 
5 years, and the amount of these grants has 
increased from $1.5 million to $3.7 million. 

Clearly, medical research cannot be ex- 
panded and improved without adequate lab- 
oratories and trained men to do the work. 
And yet, today, there is a critical shortage 
of modern buildings and equipment for med- 
ical research and training. We have pro- 
posed, therefore, a new, emergency program 
of Federal grants to medical schools and 
other nonprofit research institutions for the 
construction of modern research and teach- 
ing facilities. Under this program, over a 
5-year period, $250 million would be proe- 
vided in grants, to be matched by the insti- 
tutions. The program not only would pro- 
vide more and better facilities for research 
but would help train more scientists and 
physicians to fill a critical need. 

Those of you who are familiar with the 
Stanford Medical School in this city will 
know precisely what I mean. The staff is 
of the highest quality, and if they had more 
adequate physical facilities they would be 
able to make a greater contribution to the 
Nation’s medical research program. 

The administration's program in the field 
of health includes many other steps. Pro- 
posals are now pending before Congress: 

To expand and improve the training of 
practical nurses, professional nurses, and 
public health personnel. 


To establish a continuing national survey 
to develop sorely needed basic information 
on the nature and extent of sickness and dis- 
ability in the population. 

To strengthen the effort to control the 
pollution of streams and rivers. 


To provide grants to finance special dem- 
onstration projects to develop improved 
methods of caring for the mentally ill. 


And to encourage the expansion and im- 
provement of voluntary health insurance to 
help meet the rising costs of medical care. 

We are hoping for early congressional ac- 
tion on these and other proposals which are 
designed to improve the Nation’s health. 


One of the best examples of constructive 
action for the future is the Federal system 
of old-age and survivors insurance, one of the 
Nation’s strongest bulwarks against human 
distress. It is a program built on the prin- 
ciple that to relieve poverty is good, but to 
prevent it is better. I recall that at the out- 
set of this program many people, including 
many businessmen, voiced fears that the so- 
cial-security system would bog down in stag- 
gering administrative costs and redtape. 
But today the administrative costs are re- 
markably low—less than 2 percent of the 
contributions. Fears were expressed that 
the social-security system would dampen in- 
dividual initiative, industry, and thrift. 
But today, after 20 years of social security, 
individuals on the whole have built more 
economic security for themselves—through 
private means—than ever before. 
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I recall the fear that political pressures 
would increase social-security benefits all out 
of line with a sound program. But the fact 
is that when this administration took office, 
we found benefits were too low. They had 
failed to keep pace with wage increases and 
living costs. 

One of the President’s first recommenda- 
tions to Congress was a major expansion and 
improvement of the old-age and survivors 
msurance system. Benefits were increased 
for everyone under the system, and protec- 
tion was made available to an additional 10 
million workers. Today, 9 out of every 10 
American workers can look forward to social- 
security benefits in their retirement. Should 
death take the family breadwinner, 9 out of 
every 10 families are protected with survivors 
benefits. 

It is important to bear in mind that the 
purposes of old-age and survivors insurance 
is to provide basic protection—an economic 
floor upon which workers can build addi- 
tional security. In the past 20 years, private 
pension plans have developed rapidly, and 
they should continue to expand and improve. 
If it were not for the social-security system 
and private pension plans, millions of addi- 
tional persons would be forced to turn today 
to the public assistance programs to meet 
their essential human needs. 

This administration is following a policy of 
keeping the social-security system as sound 
and fair as possible. We look forward to 
continuing improvements in this program, 
including extension of coverage to those 
groups who are still excluded. But we must 
be especially careful that proposals for new 
benefits are equitable and can be soundly 
administered—that they are actually in ac- 
cord with changing conditions of our times. 
And we must remember there is a limit to 
the social-security taxes which should be 
imposed on the people if we are to retain 
public support for the system in all the 
years ahead. 

Despite our progress in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, and our prolonged and un. 
precedented prosperity, about 5 million peo- 
ple in this country today are receiving public 
assistance. These are the needy aged, the 
needy blind, the totally disabled, and chil- 
dren deprived of parental support. Under our 
system of government and the concept of 
Christian ethics, this assistance should be 
provided—efficiently, equitably, and with 
warm consideration for the individual. 

But we have a deeper duty to those re- 
ceiving public assistance than the mere pay- 
ment of dollars to relieve distress. For those 
who can benefit, we should invest in services 
that will help them to build toward inde- 
pendence and a full and richer life. These 
are the services on which the administra- 
tion is now placing new emphasis, and they 
hold the promise of human and economic 
rewards for the future. 

The administration is proposing amend- 
ments to the public assistance laws to em- 
phasize that their purpose is to provide 
services designed to increase self-support and 
self-care when this is possible. We are ask- 
ing for Federal funds to help relieve a critical 
shortage of workers trained to deal effectively 
with the basic problems of people on public 
assistance. And we are urging funds to sup- 
port new research and demonstration projects 
to shed more light on the factors that cause 
dependency and to show in actual practice 
effective ways of helping people overcome 
dependency. 

Already there have been examples which 
give promise of what may be accomplished 
with this approach. In Allegheny County, 
Pa., for example, a demonstration program 
concentrated on 285 families who had re- 
ceived public assistance funds for as long 
as 10 years continuously or intermittently. 
At the end of 11 months, 64 families no 
longer needed assistance, and 53 families no 
longer required as much assistance. The 
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other 168 families were receiving vocational 
rehabilitation services or other special forms 
of aid. One supervisor and 4 trained case- 
workers, whose salaries totaled about $16,000, 
comprised the staff of the project. The re- 
duction in public assistance expenditures 
achieved during the 11 months alone was 
$27,960—and this saving will continue. 

In New York City, a skilled welfare staff 
undertook a 3-year program along similar 
lines. There were 2,700 cases involving peo- 
ple who had been unemployed from 1 to 19 
years. As a result of services supplied in 
the experiment, 616 persons were restored to 
independence. The savings in the actual 
cost of assistance has been $616,000 a year. 
But far more important than the saving of 
tax dollars is the promise of a richer life for 
these men and women. 

One of the most striking examples of the 
wisdom of investing in human resources is 
the Federal-State program of vocational re- 
habilitation. Under this program, the Fed- 
eral Government and the States share the 
cost of restoring disabled persons to pro- 
ductive lives. A few years ago, the number 
of disabled persons restored to productive 
employment was declining. The President 
proposed and Congress unanimously adopted 
@ major expansion and improvement, pro<- 
viding more funds, more facilities, more re- 
search, more training of personnel. Now 
there is a steady increase in the number of 
persons who are conquering the handicap 
of disability and finding new hope and dig- 
nity in a productive life. We are planning 
still further expansion and improvement in 
this program, which brings such rich hu- 
manitarian and economic rewards for today 
and for the future. 

In California alone, 1,618 disabled persons 
were returned to employment and a self- 
sustaining life through vocational rehabili- 
tation last year. These people were earn- 
ing less than $186,700 a year when they 
started on the road to self-support. The 
first year after their rehabilitation, their 
earnings were estimated at more than $44 
million. An unusual aspect of California’s 
record is that 438 of those rehabilitated were 
receiving public relief payments as their 
major source of income. That is 27 percent 
of the total. Many others were receiving 
some public assistance payments. 

In the Nation as a whole, more than 11,000 
of those rehabilitated last year had been 
receiving public assistance payments. It cost 
about $8 million to rehabilitate this group— 
but it would have cost almost $10 million 
each year to maintain them on relief. Re- 
lief costs generally were stopped and earn- 
ings and tax payments were started, but the 
richest reward from this program is the 
conversion of misery and despair into hope, 
dignity, and a productive life. 

Many factors must be employed to assure 
a bright future. None is more important 
than the education of children. For in edu- 
cation, we have at stake the quality and 
character of tomorrow’s citizens and, thus, 
tomorrow’s America. 

A weakness in education, a failure to 
achieve full intellectual attainment, is more 
than a deep personal loss to the individual. 
the effects of inadequate education cannot 
be quarantined to a person, or a household, 
or a community, or a State. Poor educa- 
tion anywhere inevitably weakens our gen- 
eral welfare and retards our national prog- 
ress. 

In any age, it is foolish economy—penny- 
wise and pound foolish—to neglect the edu- 
cation of children. In this age of increas- 
ing challenge to our society and our way of 
life, it is doubly dangerous. Surely, as we 
increase our investments in those programs 
which enrich the future, we must increase 
our investments in education. 

One out of every four Americans today— 
almost 40 million—is a full-time student in 
school or college. We have spent some $30 
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billion in the physical plant for their edu- 
cation, and we spend about $14 billion each 
year to operate our educational system, from 
kindergarten to college. And yet, in view 
of the fundamental importance of education, 
in view of the tremendous scope of the 
educational system, it is a shocking fact that 
the Federal Government has been investing 
annually less than half of $1 million in re- 
search to help make our educational sys- 
tem more efficient and more effective. 

And so this year, President Eisenhower 
has urged upon Congress a major increase— 
from about $3 million to about 86 million— 
in funds for operating the Office of Educa- 
tion. This program would increase many 
services now provided by the office to schools 
all over the country, but the bulk of the 
funds would be employed to provide a com- 
prehensive and far-reaching program of co- 
operative educational research for the first 
time in our history. Most of the research 
would be performed at colleges, universities, 
and in State departments of education 
throughout the country. A doubling of 
funds for the Office of Education may seem 
to be a big step. But a big step is needed 
if we are to illuminate some of the hard- 
core problems that have been retarding the 
progress of education for many years. - 

One of the problems we hope to study is 
waste of the Nation’s young talent. Every 
year about 60,000 of the best students drop 
out of high school before graduation. And 
of those who do graduate, about half of the 
students in the upper half of their class 
do not go on to eollege on a full-time basis. 
We want to end this waste—to find a way 
to keep students in school until they have 
reached their highest potential. We need 
more study and more facts on the critical 
problems of housing and staffing our schools 
and colleges. We need research to help find 
the way to meet the educational needs of 
families with low incomes. We want to 
study how schools, having direct daily con- 
tact with children, can help detect and pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency; how schools can 
help the retarded child to learn more; and 
how they can help the child with exceptional 
mental ability to make the most of it. 

Our investment in the future also is short- 
sighted and inadequate when we fail to pro- 
vide proper physical facilities for the pur- 
suit of learning. Today, close to a million 
children are attending half-day school ses- 
sions because of the critical shortage of 
classrooms in some communities across the 
country. Several million other children are 
preparing for tomorrow’s complex world un- 
der the handicap of schools that are too 
old, too shabby, or too cramped. 

One essential fact is clear and unmis- 
takable. The classroom shortage has got 
ahead of us. And the shortage is acute in 
many communities. 

During the depression we lacked funds for 
school construction. During World War II 
materials were not available. On top of this 
legacy, we are now in the midst of a rapid 
and sustained enrollment increase which far 
exceeds any in our history. Every 5 minutes, 
day and night, a new classroom of children 
reaches school age. Probably more than 12 
million children will be added to our school 
population within the decade from 1950 to 
1960—a 50-percent increase. 

The States and communities by them- 
selves have n& adequately met the shortages 
accumulated from the past and the swelling 
tide of new students. Certainly the States 
and communities have the major responsi- 
bility, and certainly they must increase their 
efforts. But the fact is that they have al- 
ready increased their building programs no- 
tably. Six years ago, they spent about $1 
billion to build 36,000 new classrooms. This 
year they are spending about $214 billion to 
build about 67,000 classrooms. But even so, 
they are still falling far short of needs. 
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President Eisenhower for many months 
now has been urging enactment of a sound 
and effective emergency program of Federal 
assistance to help needy communities build 
more classrooms for our children. The pro- 
posal has been designed to avoid any Federal 
interference whatsoever with State and local 
control of education. The program has been 
anchored to the basic principle that Federal 
assistance should encourage even greater 
efforts by States and communities. It has 
been devised so that Federal assistance would 
be distributed where the needs are greatest 
and local financial resources are weakest, so 
that Federal aid would return the greatest 
benefit not only to the needy local districts 
but to the Nation as a whole. 

But another issue—unrelated to the merits 
of the school-construction proposal itself— 
has become an obstacle to progress of the 
school bill in Congress. This is the issue of 
racial integration in the public schools. 

The commingling of these two issues 
profits neither school construction nor inte- 
gration. They are separate issues, and they 
should not be confused. The problems of 
integration can best be solyed under the pro- 
cedures and the spirit set forth in the Su- 
preme Court’s opinions. The proposal to 
help wipe out the classroom shortage can 
best be solved on its own merits. 

Children cannot wait. Children of all 
races need schools now. If we fail to meet 
this emergency now, the problem will only 
be compounded for the future. We are hope- 
ful that Congress will act—within the next 
few weeks—to help build more schools for 
the Nation’s children. 

In the meantime, the administration has 
moved with forethought on another aspect 
of education—the increasing pressure on 
our facilities for higher education. Within 
10 years we must meet the needs of 5 stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities for 
every 3 who are there today. While higher 
education is the responsibility of the States, 
localities, and private groups and institu- 
tions, comprehensive planning on a nation- 
wide basis is needed. To encourage a broad- 
scale attack on the problems of education 
beyond the high school, the President re- 
cently appointed a group of distinguished 
citizens to make studies and proposals in 
this field. 

Our education, our health, and our eco- 
nomic welfare cannot be static elements of 
our national life. They are, in fact, always 
on the move—in one direction or the other. 
As you in California have demonstrated, our 
direction must be forward. For if we fail to 
move ahead, problems only multiply; one 
unanswered problem begets many others. 
And so there is great prudence in progressive 
investments that look to the future. 


Memorial Day Address at Annual Me- 
morial Day Services, Post No. 591, 
the American Legion, Houtzdale, Pa., 
May 30, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN*ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the annual 
Memorial Day program conducted by 
Freeberg Post, No. 591, the American 
Legion, Houtzdale, Pa., at 2 p. m., May 
30, 1956, at which time I delivered the 
principal address. 
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My address follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firty-Six MEMORIAL 
Day ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. 
Van ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH 
District OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL 
MeMoORIAL DAY PROGRAM, CONDUCTED BY 
AMERICAN LEGION Post No. 591, HOUTZDALE, 
Pa., May 30, 1956, 2 P. M. 

For the past 88 years it has been our 
custom—on the 30th day of May—to honor 
the memory of those who sacrificed their 
lives on the altar of freedom. 

Memorial Day is, therefore, a day of rev- 
erence and prayerful meditation. 

Memorial Day began in the year 1868 when 
Gen. John A. Logan, commander in chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, issued 
his famous order No. 11. 

In that order he made official the example 
set by the women of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia when they decorated the graves of 
the Union and Confederate Army dead. 

That is how Decoration Day—or Memorial 
Day—began, 

And thus it has been ever since. 

On this one day in the year we put aside, 
momentarily, our prejudices and our im- 
portant and trivial tasks, to pay tribute to 
those who have successfully defended our 
right to think as free people. 

Memorial Day is in honor of more than 
one million Americans who have died in 
combats waged since the Revolutionary 
War of 1775. 

That is a mighty number. 

It is greater than the populations of Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Cleveland, or San Francisco. 

Those are the heroes of our land. 

They gave everything they possessed— 
and we are the beneficiaries. 

So we give them these few moments each 
year to express the gratitude that fills our 
hearts. 

Our tribute is not lavish. 

The words we use are very simple. 

The poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
described the whole process in these lines— 


“Your silent tents of green, 
We deck with fragrant flowers, 
Your’s has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours.”* 


Yes, our memories extend far back into 
history—and they span great distances. 

Our tributes—are to the Americans—who 
have died in all the wars of history. 

That takes us back more than 180 years 
and through more conflicts than most of us 
can recall. 

The mortal remains of our honored war 
dead lie at rest in our homeland and at 
far distant places. 

The American dead—are buried—around 
the earth. 

The sun never sets upon them. 

More than 100,000 of them lie under the 
American flag in Europe and Asia. 

Some 30,000 others are buried beneath 
the waters of the seven seas. 

Many of those—are the unidentified 
dead—known but to God. 

Their memories are perpetuated in sym- 
bolic fashion by the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier erected on the green slopes of Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. 

Standing before the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, one becomes aware that there are 
no strangers among our honored heroes. 

There the inscription reads—‘Here rests 
in honored glory an American soldier— 
known but to God.” 

There is no name upon the tomb. 

The constant presence of a lone guard 
pacing silently, smoothly, briskly, back and 
forth before the tomb—day and night— 
signifies our Nation’s mighty reverence. 

The wreath at the base of the Unknown 
Soldier’s tomb is silent except for an oc- 
casional stirring in the wind. 

The Capital City in the distance is like 
@ painted backdrop. 
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The tall slender spire of the Washington 
Monument and the domed Oapitol building 
represent strength, vision and the law of 
our land. 

Collectively—the whole setting stirs the 
blood.and memories of all Americans. 

This setting has great power because it 
reaches the innermost recesses of our hearts 
and makes us feel the kinship we have as 
fellow Americans with the Unknown Soldier. 

Then comes the realization that the Un- 
known Soldier represents every lost com- 
rade who gave to his country the last full 
measure of devotion. 

Truly, there can be no unknown among 
our honored dead. 

We can name each man clearly. 

He represents the sons and brothers who 
have gone—all the schoolmates and com- 
rades who joked and laughed with us, 

He is each of them just resting there 
waiting for us to join him—as surely we 
shall when we have finished our earthly 
tour of duty. 

This is truly a day of memories. 

Some of them are vivid despite the passing 
years. 

Every living man who has lost a comrade 
in war remembers the particular person, 
place, and moment of parting. 

We are reminded of this when we read the 
lines written by the World War II soldier 
who described his experience on the island 
of Okinawa. 

He recalls that following one hard battle 
he walked silently along the lines of Amer- 
ican dead—just before their burial, 

And later he wrote these words: 

“Yes, I had known them. 

“I remembered our intense Conversa- 
tions—our idle talk. 

“I remembered their hopes, 
and plans. 

“When I have returned to the States there 
will be times when their voices shall echo 
across the miles of water to remind me that 
I had known them—to remind me that they 
were the price of my future.” 

Those were one man’s memories. 

Now we are living that future—in free- 
dom, in peace, and in debt to the millions 
of friends who did not come back with us. 

We are indebted also to the many others 
who did return—suffering the wounds of 
war. 

Having this special day—this Memorial 
Day—makes it easier for us to remember 
those to whom we are indebted. 

Surely nothing else in our daily lives can 
sharpen our recollection or appreciation as 
clearly as does Memorial Day. 

We remember the victories because we 
were there to cheer and to celebrate the bat- 
tles won. 

Those were the battles for which we took 
credit. 

But if we think that the victories were 
ours alone, then we have forgotten and our 
eyes have failed to see the men for whom 
the poet, Alfred Noyes, spoke when he wrote 
these lines: 


“God, how the dead men grin by the wall, 
Watching the fun of the victory ball.” 


What of the victory? 

Have we won it with no strings attached? 

Unfortunately not. 

There is no absolute victory. 

Because the transition to peace is not easy 
nor is it final. 

We who have fought America’s wars 
brought back with us the memories of our 
tortuous struggles up the steep road to 
victory. 

And we remember those who were lost on 
the way. 

We express eternal gratitude for their spir- 
it, their courage, and their brawn, which en- 
abled us to gain our goal. 

Without them we could not have gained 
victory. 

Without this hard-earned victory we would 
not be enjoying peace today. 


ambitions, 
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We would not have saved our freedom ex- 
cept for the sacrifices of our fallen comrades. 

The solemn atmosphere of Memorial Day 
reminds us of our eternal obligation to these 
honored dead. 

Do we pay our debt to them in full, merely 
with our thoughts, our flowers, and our 
eulogies? 

The answer to those questions is that the 
debt is never fully repaid. 

The value of a single life cannot be meas- 
ured with praise, flowers, or monuments. 

Only through most worthy deeds can we 
express in small degree our humbleness and 
devotion to those who gave so much, so that 
we could retain the right to live in freedom. 

The men we honor on this Memorial Day 
represent a true cross section of the America 
we love and cherish. 

Even though we cast them in the single 
role of the dead, they were the vibrantly liv - 
ing youth of our land. 

They were the boys who came from our 
cities, towns, and local neighborhoods; from 
our schools, churches, and playgrounds. 

They were from families rich and poor. 

They were the educated and the self- 
taught. 

They were the Protestants and the Catho- 
lics, the gentiles and Jews, the native sons 
and the foreign born. 

They were as different as you and I, but 
in the nal analysis they were fellow 
Americans. 

They had the same fine qualities of cour- 
age and loyalty. 

They fought shoulder to shoulder with 
us to defend American security, honor, and 
freedom. 

Because of that powerful unity in pur- 
pose and strength, binding all the men of 
our fighting forces, we were able to defeat 
the enemies of our land. 

As a result today we are enjoying con- 
tinued freedom. . 

Because of this freedom on this Memorial 
Day we aré paying loving tribute to those 
who did not return. 

But what of the future? 

Is our security as a nation assured forever? 

Frankly, freedom can never be taken for 
granted. 

We must keep on guarding and fighting for 
it constantly. , 

We must remain ever alert to the call to 
duty—always willing to pay the price of 
freedom. 

Most of us remember 3 ghastly wars waged 
for freedom within the past 39 years—World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict. 

_ As a result of these devastating wars we 
know that dictatorships can never be trusted. 

Yes, we know too well that we dare not 
leave American ideals unguarded. 

We know we must protect them boldly, 
positively, and will full awareness of the con- 
stant threats to our liberties—otherwise we 
fall victims to aggression—as have so many 
other nations of the world. 

Truly—freedom is at a premium today. 

There are nearly 3 billion people living on 
the face of the earth. 

Less than half of the world’s population 
enjoy individual liberties, which are the 
birthright of every American. 

Those milli6ns now living in virtual slavery 
have been deceived, overpowered by ruthless 
foreign aggressors. 

Their pitiful plight is a warning so clear 
and so terrible that we dare not ignore it. 

What has happened to the enslaved peo- 
ples of the world can happen to us unless 
we exert constant vigilance in guarding our 
precious liberties. 

These should be our thoughts on this 
Memorial Day of 4956. 

They should impress upon us the costly 
price of our freedom purchased in the blood 
of over a million American patriots. 
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On this day of memories we can hear the 
voices of those men, reminding us that we 
knew them and that we should not forget 
the great contribution they made in free- 
dom’s cause. 

Finally, on this Memorial Day we should 
think more clearly of the past and of the 
future filled with challenges to the American 
way of life. 

With hearts filled with loyalty and grati- 
tude for the legacy of liberty and freedom, 
let us resolve on this Memorial Day to keep 
faith with those who gave their all in de- 
fense of Old Glory and who by their sacri- 
fices have made it possible for us to utter 
the prayerful exclamation: 

“Thank God, I am an American,” 





Channel Years, Channel Quarters, and 
Channel Crossings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following: 

Law OFFIcEs, H. C. CHURCHMAN, 
Council Bluffs, lowa, May 16, 1956. 
Hon. BEN JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BEN: Looking toward a single gov- 
ernmental source and to avoid requests for 
free copies of my channel years, I enclose 
a photostat copy and not only authorize but 
request you to have the same inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This chart and description originated from 
my study at Longview Farm, beginning in 
1945, and is, with generous aid from hun- 
dreds of sources, a product of my own funds. 
The channel chart is not a calendar. It is 
not a replacement or reform of any cal- 
endar. It may be used by anyone, includ- 
ing accountants, CPA’s, businessmen, and 
governments in avoiding the 53d weekly pay- 
ment in some years (52 in all years). It 
would avoid the 53d pay-as-you-earn (Eng- 
land’s PAYE) withholding- and insurance-tax 
deduction and other nuisance products re- 
sulting from use of the weekly pay install- 
ment. It is amazing the number of busi- 
nesses in the United States of America using 
a 7-day pay period other than the common 
Christian week. This chart aims to bring 
order out of chaos, to unify all these efforts 
around the earth, by starting the seasonal 
year with the mean southern solstice day, 
and 7-day periods with the first day follow- 
ing it. 

A gradual, free, and voluntary enlargement 
of its use will result in 52 weekly-paychecks 
and withholding-tax installments in all years 
of the Gregorian common calendar in all 
countries where that calendar is either offi- 
cially approved or its use is legally permis- 
sive. It might be used commercially in 
Israel, in India, in China, as well as in Moslem 
countries throughout the world, without the 
slightest disparagement of their own reli- 
gious and other cultural calendars, and with 
no amendment or displacement of their 
calendars. 

It permits commonly numbered quarterly 
comparisons and reports, with each quarter 
in every tropical solar year containing the 
same number of 91 days throughout the 
earth. It might be used by the United States 
Government at some future date for payroll 
and other purposes. Its use in State work- 
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men’s compensation cases is possible, to de- 
termine from annual or quarterly or monthly 
wages the amount of a person’s weekly wage. 

Channel years and channel quarters are 
friendly toward the weeks of Hebrews, Chris- 
tians, Moslems, Hindus, and all others. 
They are impartial among them, espousing 
or destroying none of them. All govern- 
ments might successfully follow the channel 
year, displaying no partiality for or against 
any religious group. Each nation and each 
religion would stil] retain the right to enjoy, 
and actually to follow, its own calendar, its 
own week, its own holidays. Nobody would 
lose a holiday or birthday anniversary—each 
gains a second landmark for all anniver- 
saries. Lincoln, for instance, was born on 
the 53d, Washington on the 63d, and you 
|Hon. BEN JENSEN, Member of Congress] on 
the 36lst day after the mean southern sol- 
stice day, come what changes may to the 
length of Gregorian common calendar 
months. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY CLARENCE CHURCHMAN, 
Lieutenant Colonel USAR Retired. 
LONGVIEW FARM, COUNCIL BLUFFs, IOWA. 





CHANNEL YEARS, CHANNEL QUARTERS, AND 
CHANNEL CROSSINGS 


(By Henry Clarence Churchman) 


In view of the increasing need for a shorter 
period of accounting which is.related, like the 
month, to the solar year and to quarter years, 
it was thought appropriate to publish 
Churchman’s Channel Years, Channel Quar- 
ters, and Channel Crossings. 

1. The days of every regular tropical solar 
year, beginning with the mean southern sol- 
stice day, are numbered forward from’0 to 
864, both days inclusive; and in leap years 
from 0 to 365, inclusive. The cipher day is 
matched with the present’Gregorian common 
calendar day of December 2}, the mean south- 
ern solstice day. The channel year, consist- 
ing only of consecutively numbered channel 
days commencing with cipher, is the sim- 
plest annual counting method conceivable. 
The channel year is correlated with the sea- 
sons as follows: 

Channel day shown 0 equals mean south- 
ern solstice day, cipher day of the channel 
year. 

Channel days Nos. 1 to 91 after 0 equals 
first quarter: London winter, Sydney sum- 
mer. 

Channel days Nos. 92 to 182 after 0 equals 
second quarter: London spring, Sydney au- 
tumn. 

Channel days Nos. 183 to 273 after 0 equals 
third quarter: London summer, Sydney win- 
ter. 

Channel days Nos. 274 to 364 after 0 equals 
fourth quarter: London autumn, Sydney 
spring. 

Channel day No. 365 after 0 equals supple- 
mental day in every Gregorian leap year. 

2. The channel year of 1956 begins at mid- 
night with the mean southern solstice day, 
December 21, 1955, of the Gregorian calendar 
system. It contains the same sum total of 
days as the Gregorian calendar year of 1956. 
Its initial day, cipher day, occurs 11 days 
before January 1 of all Gregorian calendar 
years. 

3. Each day of the channel year is placed 
in one of seven impartial channels. The first 
day after cipher day each year is placed in the 
red channel, the second in the orange chan- 
nel, the third in the yellow channel, the 
fourth in the green channel, the fifth in the 
blue channel, the sixth in the purple chan- 
nel, the seventh in the white channel, the 
eighth.in the red channel, the ninth in the 
orange channel, the 10th in the yellow chan- 
nel, and the 11th day after cipher is always 
placed in the green channel, year after year 
after year. Every multiple of 7, between 7 
and 364, both dates inclusive, is found al- 
ways in the white channel. This gives us 
52 channel periods of 7 days each, 13 in every 
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seasonal quarter, year after year. See chart 
for the seven impartial numerical channels 
described as red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
purple, and white, in that order of succession, 
and note their permanent relationship to all 
seasonal solar years. 

4. What business needs is not 12 months or 
13 months (each has certain suitable ad- 
vantages) so much as a seasonal solar year 
of 52 periods, divisable into 4 equal quar- 
ters of 91 days each. These channel periods 
are not weeks, but are a substitute for the 
present months. Like months and quarters, 
the 52 periods also have no relationship 
whatever to the historical weeks, but are 
tied to the seasonal solar years. Weeks 
change their position in each succeeding 
year and would continue to do so. The 52 
channel periods equal the tropical solar year 
in length, and ride with it permanently. 
They in no way affect present holidays or holy 
days of any nation or group. The 52 ac- 
count periods of 7 days each might be called 
prismos, from the Greek word prisma; sawed 
across, or, plain cross-channels or channel 
crossings. 

5. The channel year is not a calendar. It 
is not in competition with or a modification 
of any present calendar system. Its repro- 
duction is not permitted excepting along- 
side or in correlation or comparison with 
some ancient or current calendar. The last 
7 days of the channelyear will attach an 
extra day as the 365th day after cipher, in all 
years which contain a Gregorian leap year’s 
day. These last 8 days of a channel leap- 
year will include the per diem for the 365th 
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day if the employee is paid on a per diem 
basis. For one paid on an annual or quar- 
terly wage base, one fifty-second part of his 
annual pay will be the compensation for each 
channel crossing or prismo, including the 
last 1 in leapyears, and the first 1 in all years. 
The per diem of the initial or cipher day 
(December 21) will be added to the first 7 
days of the first quarter if one’s earnings be 
computed per diem. 

6. If employees be paid whatever is due 
them or one fifty-second part of their annual 
wages on, say, each of the orange channel 
days of the channel year, one such payday 
will fall on December 30 in every year, yet 
none will be taxed upon 53 weeks of earnings 
paid to him during any 1 calendar year. 
The same rule might be applied to weekly 
insurance premiums or deductions. Thus, 
your tax-year base may continue to follow 
the period between December 31 midnight 
and the next December 31 midnight, but, 
notably important to all, your total sales or 
your payroll per annum increase may be com- 
pared each year, by simple addition, within 
the accuracy of 1 penny. And you can tell 
in what season, and in what channel cross- 
ing or prismo the change began. In any 
week or year in which a channel payday 
would occur on_a local or legal holiday in any 
part of the world, the payday is advanced to 
the next preceding workday, as now happens 
under similar circumstances if one is paid 
semi-monthly or monthly. In the next 
following channel crossing or channel year, 
the originally selected channel paydays ar 
resumed. e 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on May 
27 it was my privilege to speak at the 
75th anniversary of Thorp Methodist 
Church, at Thorp, Wis., at which people 
of different faiths gathered. It was a 
great occasion, at which many oldtimers 
came from near and yonder to attend 
the little church. I am happy, at the 
request of those who were present, to 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
which I made on that occasion be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY STRESSES NEED FOR STRONG, 
SPIRITUAL FaITH To Cope WITH NEW PROB- 
LEMS OF ATOMIC-NUCLEAR AGE—URGES 
CHURCH-MINDED AMERICANS TO WAR ON Ic- 
NORANCE, PREJUDICE, INDIFFERENCE 

(Excerpts of address delivered by Hon. ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, Republican, of Chippewa 
Falls, at 75th anniversary of Thorp Meth- 
odist Church, Sunday, May 27, 1956, at 
Thorp, Wis.) 

I am happy to be here today. 

I deem it a real privilege to join you in 
this inspiring celebration of the 75th anni- 
versary of your church. F 

It is always gratifying to observe progress 
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STRONG FAITH IN 1956 

So, too, the critical year of 1956 is not a 
time for mere superficial gestures in re- 
ligious life. We live in a crucial age in the 
progress of mankind in which the utmost 
faith, the most profound religious and spir- 
itual understanding, are required. 

The church has provided us with great and 
much-needed source of inner strength, wis- 
dom, understanding to cope with the tre- 
mendous problems facing us. 

PROGRESS BROADENED HORIZONS 


The scientific and technological progress 
of the world has broadened our outlook, our 
view, our horizons. 

Long ago, man often was hemmed in by 
the boundaries of his local community, or 
of his country. ‘ 

Now, we are familiar with all the areas 
of the world. Indeed, we are peering curi- 
ously into “outer space’’—millions of light 
years away. Soon we will have earth-satel- 
lites in the sky—to record the mysteries of 
the universe. 

OUR NATIONAL ATTAINMENTS 


Meanwhile, as a nation, here at home, we 
are making tremendous strides, of course. 
We possess streamlined automobiles, push- 
button homes, TV, radar, and supersonic air- 
travel. 

We have changed the face of the earth— 
by moving mountains, and redirecting the 
course of rivers. 

For example, during the construction of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway—mountains of 
earth—billions of cubic yards—have been 
displaced; islands have been removed or cut 
up; the gigantic flow of river waters has been 
changed and controlled; a river stairway of 
locks is being built to lift ocean vessels up 
the 600 feet between the ocean and the Great 
Lakes. 

We have harnessed atomic and nuclear 
power—first, for war; and now, we hope for 
peace. 

RELIEVING MAN’S TENSIONS 

We have harnessed the mightest forces of 
nature. But we have yet to harness and put 
to constructive use the mightiest forces in 
man himself. 

Peace of mind for man, relief from ten- 
sions, freedom from worry and anxiety—all 
this cannot come from men’s push-buttons. 
They must instead come from men’s hearts 
and souls, attuned to the everlasting leader- 
ship of God. 

THE MIRACLES OF PROGRESS 


In the material world, the great advances 
of today are what seemed, yesterday, to be 
miracles—just wild flights of the imagina- 
tion of our prophets and dreamers. 

Tomorrow, there will be even greater and 
more wonderful discoveries. 

Yet, we need to realize: “None of this is 
new.” Atomic and nuclear power has ex- 
isted since God created Heaven and Earth, 


EACH NEW AGE UNVEILS MYSTERIES 


The people of each new age, however, are 
discovering more of the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Within the potential of the world 
about us, I believe, there are even greater 
miracles to be discovered by succeeding gen- 
erations. Time and progress will unveil 
these new mysteries. 

THE CHALLENGE TO MAN 

For each man, the challenge is, within his 
lifetime, to adjust to the historical era in 
which he finds himself. 

He must mature, as a human being. 

He must develop an intellectual and spir- 
itual understanding of himself in relation to 
the changing world, and he must establish a 
relationship with God. 

THE STRENGTH OF PRAYER 

This is not a simple task. It can be ac- 
complished only with the utmost of sweat, 
study, thought, imagination, and above all, 
prayer. 
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Faith, without communion with God, is 
nonexistent. ‘ 

We need prayer—the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
voice of our own hearts—rising to God in the 
spirit of humility, compassion, and love. 
This means all men in all walks.of life— 
whether you be a farmer, mechanic, store- 
keeper, musician, and yes, even—or espe- 
cially, a man in political life. 

POLITICS AND RELIGIOUS FAITH 

Unfortunately, many people doubt that 
there is an intimate relationship between 
politics and religious faith. 

However, I can assure you that—to a great 
many of us—a spiritual faith is a tremen- 
dous reserve of strength upon which we must 
often call. 

Our great President, Dwight Eisenhower, 
often has emphasized, by his own conduct 
and by his public remarks, the need for a 
strong moral and spiritual fiber in the life 
of America, 

Too, the prayer—with which each session 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
opens—is not an empty gesture. 

It is our realistic acknowledgment of the 
need of divine guidance in reviewing and 
resolving the problems facing our Nation. 


GODLESS COMMUNISM 


We are all aware of the tremendous chal- 
lenge offered by godless communism through- 
out the world. Unfortunately, it has a sig- 
nificant effect upon all our lives, because of 
its constant threat to the freedom of all 
people. 

Currently, the new tone of Russian propa- 
ganda, the new siren song of so-called peace- 
ful coexistence, is no cause for us to relax or 
to lay down our arms. The lamb can still not 
lie down with the bear. 

However, a few, little publicized, but com- 
paratively important things have been occur- 
ring. These may contain a promise of more 
change in the Communist world. There is 
first, the recent report that, for the first time 
since 1926, Bibles were rolling off the presses 
within the Soviet Union. And second, the 
entrance of more western travelers, including 
clergymen, within the Soviet orbit may bring 
more of a touch of the free spirit which will 
leave its indelible mark upon the imprisoned 
people. 

These may contribute greatly to a force 
which will require the leadership of the 
Kremlin to modify its totalitarianism. 


COMMUNISM WILL NOT PREVAIL 


Of course, whether the Politburo changes 
or does not change its plans, its wild dreams 
for world domination are doomed to failure. 
As a matter of fact, there are hundreds of 
millions of us who are dedicated to the 
Kremlin’s failure. 

In their individual lives, the Kremlin’s 
atheists are forfeiting their souls by com- 
mitting the unforgivable sin: That of deny- 
ing the existence of God. By their swallow- 
ing of Marxist dogma, they have denied them- 
selves the fruits of Heaven. 

Based on inhumanity and utterly disre- 
garding the dignity of individual humans, it 
it inconceivable that their brutal ways, so 
contrary to the aspiration of the human 
heart, could triumph over the moral efforts 
of mankind to live a free and fruitful life. 


BIBLICAL PROPHECY OF WAR 


But the Biblical prophecy of “wars and 
rumors of wars,” unhappily, is still applicable 
to our time. The bullets are flying, and men 
are dying, in conflicts around the world: In 
North Africa, Cyprus, the Middle East, and 
in southeast Asia—in the embattled jungles 
of Malaya. 

WE MUST STRENGTHEN FRIENDS 


We are left with no alternative, therefore, 
but to be strong and to help keep our friends 
strong. 

That is why we want to strengthen the 
United Nations—to strengthen NATO, 
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SEATO, the Baghdad Pact, the Rio Pact, and 
other instruments. 

Yet we must be realistic in acknowledging 
that agreements are only as good as the real 
faith of the signers of the pact. 

With that faith, we can keep life in these 
pacts; without that faith, they become dead 
letters—scraps of paper. 

What we need therefore, and what our 
friends need, is a revitalized awareness of our 
responsibilities. We need a revitalized aware- 
ness, too, of the presence of the living God. 

We should recognize that a bold applica- 
tion of ancient principles based on love of 
God and humanity would wipe out many of 
the problems confronting the world. It 
would provide food for fthe needy, halt 
aggression of godless nations, stamp out 
ignorance, and achieve many of the other 
worthwhile goals we seek. 


THE CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANITY 


Here, then, is a challenge to every church- 
goer to fulfill his highest responsibilities, as 
Albert Schweitzer is fulfilling them in the 
heart of darkest Africa. ‘ 

It would be unworthy of the churchgoers, 
of the Christian, to assert: 

“What happens in Africa or Asia or Latin 
America is no concern of mine.” 

Rather, the Christian must say, as Schwei- 
tzer says, in effect: 

“T am, indeed, concerned. I am my broth- 
er’s keeper. I am not a meddler, but neither 
am I a shirker. In this shrunken world I 
will not close my eyes to reality, or to suffer- 
ing, or to hunger, or to disease, or to insecu- 
rity, whenever it exists. My first responsi- 
bilities are to my own people—my own kins- 
men. But I will not close my eyes to the 
atheistic, aggressive challenges beyond our 
shores.” 

There is ignorance, and we must fight it; 
prejudice, and we must combat it; indiffer- 
ence, and we must alter it. 

No true Christian can turn his back on 
mankind. No true Christian can believe that 
we should “live unto ourselves alone,” cal- 
lously ignoring the fate of the world, as 
some “blind followers of the blind” would 
have us do. 

Such heedlessness would not only be un- 
Christian; it could prove to be suicidal. For 
all the rest of the world would then gradually 
be grabbed up piece by piece by the hungry 
Soviet bear. That must not and will not 
happen. 

MESSAGE THE WORLD NEEDS 

And so the message the world needs is the 
message which is exemplified by the celebra- 
tion of the 75th anniversary here in Thorp— 
a rededication by men of the world to higher 
things of the spiritual life. 

The 75th anniversary testifies to the fact 
that for 75 years there has been a strong 
faith, a great spiritual strength in Thorp. 

Over the years, the members of the con- 
gregation, the ministers, the deacons, the 
Sunday-school teacher have kept and main- 
tained and fulfilled the mission of the house 
of God. 

The world needs this kind of dedication— 
to give it the spiritual and intellectual 
strength so as to handle the great responsi- 
bilities which time, progress, and world con- 
ditions have placed upon our shouldezs. 

Over the years, this church has had a pro- 
found effect upon the life of the community. 

It has been many good things to many 
people, bringing peace and spiritual guid- 
ance, solace and comfort; it has been a place 
of religious training for the youth, sanctuary 
of God, and a house of communion and 
prayer. What higher praise can anyone give 
of any building which has been constructed? 
How better can we serve our children in 
particular than by supporting this type of 
noble institution? 

The greatest gift that we can give our 
children—the children of all America—is a 
knowledge of the Bible and the teaching of 
spiritual values. 
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Whatever the complications of life they 
face, they will always be able to use these 
immortal wisdoms. 

FAITH FOR THE FUTURE 


And now we must look forward optimisti- 
cally to the future. To keep faith with our 
forefathers, we must have the vision to pre- 

. serve this rich heritage bequested to us. 
This can be done by maintaining the follow- 
ing: Faith in God, faith in ourselves, faith 
in our churches, and faith in the future of a 
great free America. . 

With this type of deep belief we can go 
forward to peace and prosperity. 

I am happy to have had the opportunity 
to talk with you. 

Thank you, and may God bless you. 





Traffic in Narcotics—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent investigations of the traffic 
in narcotics by committees of Congress 
and the current discussion of the subject 
in congressional circles, I want to insert 
into the ReEcorD a very interesting and 
informative article which appeared in 
the April 21, 1956, issue of The Nation. 

The article, Traffic in Dope: Medical 
Problem, is written by Alfred R. Linde- 
smith, professor of sociology at Indiana 
University, who made a study last year 
of England’s methods in controlling nar- 
cotics. 

It was brought to my attention by my 
dear friend Judge Jonah J. Goldstein 
of the Court of General Sessions in New 
York. Judge Goldstein is a noted jurist, 
civic leader, and one of New York’s most 
prominent citizens. He has long been 
interested in this field as a jurist and 
humanitarian and has advocated a sys- 
tem of controlled legal distribution of 
drugs to certain users. 

Professor Lindesmith’s article reads as 
follows: 

TRAFFIc IN DoPE: MEDICAL PROBLEM 
(By Alfred R. Lindesmith) 

For 40 years the United States has tried 
in vain to control the problem of drug ad- 
diction by prohibition and police suppres- 
sion. The disastrous consequences of turn- 
ing over to the police what is an essentially 
medical problem are steadily becoming more 
apparent as narcotic arrests rise each year 
to new records and the habit continues to 
spread, especially among young persons. 
Control by prohibition has failed; but the 
proposed remedies for this failure consist 
mainly of more of the same measures which 
have already proved futile. 

The number of heroin and morphine ad- 
dicts (the use of marihuana, cocaine and 
other drugs is a separate problem not in- 
cluded in this discussion) is conservatively 
estimated by Mr. Harry J. Anslinger, head 
of the Federal Narcotics Bureau, at 60,000. 
This figure is a guess; its main virtue is that 
it is the lowest offered. Even so, the con- 
trast with European countries is spectacular. 
For example, the English Government re- 
ports slightly more than 300 addicts known 
to the authorities in all of Britain, with a 
population of over 50,000,000. There are 
probably more addicts in the United States 
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than in all of the other western nations com- 
bined, and more juvenile users in New York 
City than in the whole of Europe. Almost 
all English addicts are reported to be over 
30 years old, while close to half of ours are 
under 25. What is even more significant, 
European users appear to add to the crime 
problem in only a minor way, and the illicit 
trafic there is feeble compared to ours. 
The American market is the hub of the drug 
traffic in the Western Hemisphere. 

In recent years there has been a growing 
interest in the English system of control. 
General Sessions Judge J. J. Goldstein of 
New York mentioned it recently in connec- 
tion with his advocacy of a system of con- 
trolled legal distribution of drugs to users. 
Dr. Hubert S. Howe, of New York, has also 
long urged such a plan, adopted by the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and has made 
references to the apparent success of the 
English system. Since about 1940, the writer 
himself has periodically suggested that an 
adaptation of the British idea be tried in 
this country. 

The crucial difference between the Ameri- 
can and British control systems is that the 
English physician is permitted to prescribe 
drugs regularly for the morphine addict 
while the American doctor is not. The de- 
cision as to whether or not regular prescrip- 
tions are to be given to the English user is 
left to the doctor, usually after consultation 
with another medical man. He does not 
have to report on the addicts under his 
care, but records must be kept both by him 
and by the druggists who fill the prescrip- 
tions. Through these sources the British 
Home Office and the police can secure in- 
formation about addicts and keep close 
watch on them. Addicts are arrested for 
obtaining supplies from ilicit sources or from 
two medical sources simultaneously. The 
addict cannot be coerced into taking a cure, 
but there is pressure on the doctor to do 
everything in his power to persuade the user 
to quit the habit. 

The British addict under medical care is 
included in the doctor’s panel of cases under 
the National Health Act. Apart from the 
taxes he pays under this act along with the 
rest of the population, the addict’s expenses 
for maintaining his habit consist only in the 
shilling (14 cents) paid for each prescrip- 
tion. It is therefore unnecessary for him to 
engage in criminal activities to get his drug. 
The black market is small, limited primarily 
to London and a few other large cities, and 
caters to users who either don’t know that 
they can place themselves under a doctor's 
care or don’t wish to do so. Sometimes an 


‘ addict will refuse medical care because he 


is afraid his addiction will become known, 
or because he does not want to try to cure 
himself of the habit. AH black-market ac- 
tivities are, of course, prohibited by law, and 
and the addict who patronizes peddlers risks 
arrest and punishment. In 1954 about 30 
addicts were arrested, most of them for 
forging prescriptions or obtaining supplies 
from two doctors at once, and the majority 
were punished with fines up to a maximum 
of $280. The smoking of opium and the 
possession and use of marihuana are com- 
pletely prohibited. 


The obvious advantages of this system are 
that it removes the major motives for ped- 
dling narcotics and for the creation of new 
users, puts pressure on the addict to seek 
medical care and removes his incentive to 
engage in crime. And even though the 
addict is not treated as a criminal, addiction 
has not spread. The plan, in fact, has the 
opposite effect by making the doctor rather 
than the peddler the prime source of drugs. 
Another of the great advantages of the sys- 
tem is that a mantle of decent privacy is 
thrown over the unhappy details. 

In this country the history of opiate-drug 
control has been very different. Because 
American patent medicines in the 19th cen- 
tury often contained opiate derivatives which 
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were not controlled, relatively large numbers 
of addicts were created who were not, how- 
ever, generally regarded or treated as crim- 
inals. The problem then was in no way as 
serious as now. Criminal addicts were few, 
the illicit traffic minor in nature and ad- 
diction was largely confined to adults (about 
two-thirds of them women). Because drugs 
were legally available at low cost the user 
did not have to become a criminal to sup- 
port his habit. Even so, an increasing con- 
cern with the dangers implicit in the un- 
limited availability of drugs led to the trial 
of measures of control late in the 19th 
century and in the first decade of the 20th. 
Given time, this experimentation, guided by 
growing medical knowledge of the opiate 
drugs, might well have led to the establish- 
ment here of something like the English 
system. This did not happen because of 
the intervention of Federal authorities im- 
bued with the prohibition mentality. 

The present system of drug control be- 
gan with the passage of the Harrison Act 
late in 1914. This act made no mention of 
addicts nor did it in any way indicate how 
they were to be treated. It was a revenue 
measure designed to bring the flow of dan- 
gerous habit-forming drugs into the open 
through the exercise of the Government's 
taxing powers. All persons and firms han- 
dling such drugs were required to obtain 
licenses and to keep records of supplies re- 
ceived and dispensed. Penalties were pro- 
vided for violations. An exemption was 
made for the prescribing of drugs “to a 
patient by a physician * * * in the course of 
his professional practice only.” The inter- 
pretation of this part of the law become 
crucial in the early years of enforcement 
because on it hinged the whole matter of 
whether the addict was to be placed under the 
care of the physician or turned over to the 
police. 

Between 1919 and 1925 a number of test 
cases—the Webb, Jim Fuey Moy, Behrman 
and Linder cases—were brought before the 
Supreme Court. The first three involved 
doctors who had flagrantly violated medical 
ethics by dispensing large quantities of drugs 
at high prices to addicts. Rufus King has 
pointed out in the April 1953, issue of the 
Yale Law Journal that these cases were in 
effect rigged by the Government. The prose- 
cution wanted a court ruling which would 
prevent addicts from obtaining drugs from 
doctors. They evidently hoped that the un- 
professional action of the doctors in these 
three cases would influence the court to 
decide against them, which it did. From 
the language of the indictments the Gov- 
ernment was then in a position to argue 
that these rulings had established that any 
administration of drugs to addicts by medi- 
cal men, even when done in good faith to 
achieve a cure, was illegal. 

The Linder case was designed to clinch the 
Government’s position. Unlike the three 
earlier ones, it involved a doctor who had 
prescribed small quantities of drugs to a 
single addict in good faith and in what was 
clearly a professional manner. The Govern- 
ment attorneys asked the court for a ruling 
against the doctor on the basis of the prece- 
dent allegedly established by the earlier de- 
cisions. In this case, however, the court 
reversed itself by ruling against the Gov- 
ernment. Despite this reversal, Federal nar- 
cotics authorities have continued to operate 
under a Treasury Department regulation 
which states that “a prescription issued to 
an addict * * * to keep him comfortable 
by maintaining his customary use, is not a 
prescription within the meaning or intent 
of the act; and the person filling such an 
order, as well as the person issuing it, may 
be charged with violation of law.” Threat- 
ened with criminal prosecution, the majority 
of doctors naturally ceased to tfeat addicts; 
the minority found themselves in trouble 
with the narcotics agents, and in many 
instances were sent to prison. 
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In 1920 a radical change in the Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward addicts became ap- 
parent after the enforcement of the drug 
laws was turned over to a newly formed unit 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue which 
was also charged with liquor-law enforce- 
ment under the Volstead Act. From 1915 
through 1919, the annual reports of the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue included expres- 
sions of sympathy for the drug user and 
concern over the fact that previously re- 
spectable addicts were being turned into 
criminals by the operation of the law. The 
1919 report notes that various local health 
authorities had been encouraged to consider 
the possibility of setting up clinics in which 
drugs could be dispensed legally to such 
persons. The 1920 report, however, reversed 
this stand. It deplored the fact that some 
44 local clinics had already been set up and 
announced that they were to be closed down. 
Neither the 1920 report nor any subsequent 
one expressed concern with the fate of the 
once-respectable user who was being forced 
to the underworld to maintain his supplies. 

It is a current myth that the clinics which 
operated between 1919 and 1923 demon- 
strated once and for all the perniciousness 
of any legal system of drug distribution and 
that they were closed solely because they 
failed. The facts are quite otherwise and 
more complex. It is true that the New York 
City clinic was generally admitted to have 
failed, but its failure was guaranteed in ad- 
vance by the manner in which it was set 
up and operated. The stories of the other 
clinics vary. There is considerable reliable 
information extant about the clinic in 
Shreveport, La., established under Dr. W. P. 
Butler, which is discussed in some detail 
by Drs. C. E. Terry and M. Pellens in their 
book, The Opium Problem, a monumental 
and authoritative study. This clinic was 
originally set up by the Louisiana State 
Board of Health in 1919. In 1921 the board, 
after consultation with Federal narcotics 
authorities, withdrew its support and the 
institution was continued under the author- 
ity of the Shreveport City Council. In the 
same year it was unanimously endorsed by 
the Shreveport Medical Society; other medi- 
cal groups and the local police also expressed 
their support. However, in 1923 the clinic 
was finally closed by order of Federal au- 
thorities in Washington. Dr. Butler reluc- 
tantly agreed to the closing after a conference 
with Federal narcotics agents who said they 
had been sent to shut down the clinic “be- 
cause it was the only one left in the United 
States.” When a Los Angeles clinic had 
been similarly closed in 1921, Dr. L. M. Pow- 
ers, then health commissioner of the city, 
had remarked, “I have not been able to 
realize the actual purpose of the closing of 
our clinic for there has been some unseen 
motive prompting much opposition to clinics 
which I have not been able to compre- 
hend.” 

The disappearance of the clinics marked 
the final triumph of the prohibition idea 
and the complete removal of the control issue 
from the medical domain. The drug prob- 
lem is what it is today as the result of these 
moves by the Government. The huge illicit 
traffic, directed for profit by nonaddicted 
lords of the underworld, has become the focal 
point of new irifection. These men are rarely 
apprehended or punished; it is the user, 
exploited by the system, who suffers the 
major portion of the heavy penalties that 
are imposed. Police suppression, by increas- 
ing the danger of distribution and reducing 
supplies, keeps up prices and profits. 

It is a popular misconception that the in- 
crease of drug use among young people is 
entirely a postwar phenomenon. As early 
as 1921, Dr. E. Bishop, a noted authority on 
drug addiction, commented on the trend 
toward juvenile addiction and ascribed it to 
the prohibition control technique. Statisti- 
cal evidence of the trend itself can be found 
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in Uniform Crime Report of the FBI over 
the last 24 years. In 1932, for instance, only 
15 percent of narcotic law violators were 
under 25 years of age; in 1940, the figure had 
reached 26 percent; today it is a little under 
50 percent. 

In 1930, drug-law enforcement was sep- 
arated from liquor-law enforcement with the 
establishment, within the Treasury Depart- 
ment, of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. 
Federal narcotics officials, both before 1930 
and since, have combined their policing func- 
tions with an active and effective campaign 
in support of the punitive conception of drug 
control. The expression ‘of dissident opin- 
ion was discouraged. How well their cam- 
paign has succeeded in mobilizing legislative 
and public sentiment is indicated by the 
fact that Congress, in 1951, passed laws that 
more than doubled the average prison sen- 
tence of Federal narcotics offenders. In Jan- 
uary of this year a preliminary report of a 
Senate subcommittee indicated that the 
present Congress will again be asked to in- 
crease penalties, enlarge the budget of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, and generally 
add to the punitive nature of the existing 
program. The report expressed sympathy 
for the addict but makes no distinction be- 
tween him and the peddler. It admitted 
that the real culprits, the big profiteers of 
the traffic, are rarely caught, and proposed 
to deal with them by legalizing wiretapping. 
Although the report explicitly stated that 
the number of addicts in this country prob- 
ably exceeds the sum total of those in all 
other western countries combined, no refer- 
ence appeared in it to the control systems 
adopted abroad. 

The treatment and cure of opiate drug 
addiction under the best of circumstances 
is very difficult. The main hope of control 
must be based on prevention. The punitive 
program now in operation neither prevents 
nor cures and it actually nullifies the rehabil- 
itative measures that are being attempted. 
The addict belongs in the hospital, not in 
the prison. If we recognize that punish- 
ment cannot cure disease, if we want to 
take the profit out of the illicit traffic, we 
need to return the drug user to the care of 
the medical profession—the only profession 
equipped to deal with him, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with an article by Prof. Alfred 
R. Lindesmith on the traffic in narcotics, 
which I am inserting into the REcorp 
today, there appeared several interest- 
ing letters in the Nation of May 19, 1956. 
These letters discuss the pros and cons 
of Professor Lindesmith’s views on the 
subject. 

As a supplement to the article, I am 
also inserting into the Recorp the sev- 
eral letters so that readers may have 
the full benefit of these views: 

Pro LINDESMITH 

Dear Sirs: Professor Lindesmith, whom I 
missed meeting in London by a day last 
year when I was on a similar study mission 
in England, has described accurately the nar- 
cotic situation in this country (April 21 


issue). 
Narcotic addicts are citizens like the rest 


of us. The punitive legislation which we 
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employ must continue to fail because it has 
been erected on a fallacious foundation: 
That drug addiction is a crime. It is, in- 
stead, a symptom of psychical disorder, as 
the article emphasizes. 

Appreciation of the addict as a sick man 
will permit his rehabilitation in hospitals 
or clinics without drugs where it is humanly 
possible to do this, and with them where no 
other course is feasible. 

In accepting this responsibility medicine 
is acting in the highest spirit of altruism 
because the very nature of the problem will 
demand, for the most part, government hos- 
pitals and clinics. 

The Senate subcommittee report which 
arrived in the mail almost simultaneously 
with Professor Lindesmith’s article shows 
that our legislators are continuing the im- 
possible task of trying to legislate morals; 
of seeking to cure disease with policemen’s 
billies. It is another milestone down the 
unfortunate punitive path which we have 
been following all these years. 

HERBERT BERGER, M. D., 
The Berger Clinic, 
TOTTENVILLE, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 





Dear Srrs: The damage done by the in- 
terpretation given to the Harrison Narcotics 
Aet of 1914 in preventing physicians from 
treating narcotics addicts and turning over 
to the police what is essentially a medical 
problem can be undone if the lawmakers 
are made to understand the nature of the 
problem as Dr. Lindesmith describes it so 
well, 

N. H. Cooper, M. D., 
Welfare and Health Council. 
NEw YorK, N, Y. 





Dear Sirs: I enjoyed the article on drug 
traffic by Professor Lindesmith in the April 
21 issue and think it poses an interesting 
problem. My own belief is that taking drugs 
is no more a criminal matter than over- 
indulgence in alcohol. I feel that unless 
there is a crime committed by the addict, 
addiction itself is not a matter for the police, 
the district attorney, or the courts. All too 
often, in my experience with judges, district 
attorneys, and probation officers, there has 
been an air of embarrassment as to what 
to do with a drug addict who is being charged 
with taking drugs. This I feel definitely is 
a matter for doctors, psychiatrists, clinics, 
and other specialists. I would not, however, 
advocate the use of drug clinics except on 
a nationwide basis. p 

CuHaRLEs B. BRADLEY, 
Youth Counsel Bureau. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Con LINDESMITH 


Dear Sirs: It was disappointing to me that 
Alfred Lindesmith missed the most impor- 
tant point. Opiate drug addiction is not, at 
bottom, an essentially medical problem, but 
an essentially sociological one. It is the 
more disappointing that Mr. Lindesmith, 
himself a distinguished sociologist, should 
have missed this. 

Are we to draw no inferences from the 
fact that addiction has become a serious 
problem in our own highly secularized, com- 
petitive, unstable society, while it has re- 
mained a minor problem in the relatively 
more secure, society of Great Britain? Is 
there no significance in the timing of the 
trend toward juvenile addiction, which, as 
Mr. Lindesmith points out, began during 
or shortly after World War I, and accelerated 
during the great depression and World War 
Il? Were these not times when old ideals 
were crumbling, cynicism, disillusion, and 
despair grew fashionable and adolescents 
were given little besides inconsistencies to 
live by? Is it merely coincidental that drug 
addiction is most widespread among the por- 
tions of our population to whom we ration 
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or deny outright those prerequisites we de- 
fine as the good things of life? 

In his preroration, Mr. Lindesmith states: 
“The main hope of control must be based 
on prevention.” No one, I think, would de- 
mur. But I fail to see how he reasons from 
this proposition to the conclusion that the 
medical profession must be our rod and staff 
in the matter. The medical profession is, 
almost by definition, limited in philosophy 
and practice to therapy. Treatment of drug 
addicts? Perhaps. Prevention of drug ad- 
diction? I cannot follow. 

Nor is a medical education currently pro- 
ducing physicians competent to the task Mr. 
Lindesmith assigns them. Total preventive 
medicine will require that the physician be, 
to an extent, a social psychologist, applied 
anthropologist and social worker, as well as 
epidemiologist, psychiatrist and internist. 
It is conceivable that the arts and sciences 
of biological man and social man can be thus 
fruitfully combined and mastered by an in- 
dividual with sufficient interest, talent and 
training. I believe the revolution of “social 
medicine” will, in fact, occur within a life- 
time, perhaps within a generation. But I 
prefer not to make a solution of the addic- 
tion problem (read also the divorce prob- 
lem, suicide problem, etc.) contingent upon 
the consummation of this revolution. 

Mr. Lindesmith is much too impressed 
with the present capabilities of medical 
science. He is much too modest concerning 
the capabilities of social science. My hope 
(and my hunch) is that the social sciences 
are not quite so impoverished as social sci- 
entists, along with most of the rest of us, 
may think. 

PaM ANDERSON. 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 





Dear Sirs: The article by Professor Linde- 
smith makes two rather strong assumptions: 
(1) That the punitive attitude of the Gov- 
ernment has increased addiction and (2) 
That only the medical profession can do 
anything about it. It will be hard to prove 
either. 

Drug addiction has increased among young 
people only in a few places like New York 
and at no greater rate than juvenile delin- 
quency. Generally, many contend that the 
withholding of punishment has caused such 
increase while Dr. Lindesmith holds that too 
much causes it. They cannot both be right. 
As a matter of fact, neither view is entirely 
correct. 

While we hesitate to admit it, there are 
deepseated trends in our American civiliza- 
tion towards dependency and indulgence and 
away from self-reliance and _ self-denial, 
stimulated possibly by the action of Gov- 
ernment during and after the depression— 
e. g. see the increase of relief rolls during 
high employment and prosperity, for one 
bit of evidence, and the Kinsey report for 
another. 

As to Professor Lindesmith's second point, 
recent history demonstrates that mere hos- 
pitalization is no cure for a confirmed drug 
addict. Judged by results so far, both the 
fantastically expensive Brothers Island In- 
stitute in New York and the Federal hospital 
at Lexington, Ky., are failures. 

No profession should claim the exclusive 
right to treat a social malady until it has a 
eure for it. In the same way that the cure 
ef drunkenness and sex deviation is a com- 
pound of sociomedical and authoritarian ef- 
fort, so it is with drug addiction. Psychi- 
atrists who have especially studied this dis- 
tressing phenomenon tells us that drug ad- 
diction is not a separable disease—to be 
isolated and cured—but a symptom of a 
general psychiatric disorder applicable to al- 
eoholics and sex deviates, too. 

Free dispensing of narcotics under doctors’ 
orders may be a necessary and human pal- 
liative but it is not a cure. The trouble 
lies deeper in our complex social structure. 
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Here are some things we might do: Insist 
on international conventions reducing ship- 
ment of opium; prevent smuggling by em- 
ployment of more Treasury inspectors; pun- 
ish severely the pushers; stop whetting the 
appetite of some of the inquisitive young 
people in our less privileged areas by talking 
too much about a subject which 99.44 per- 
cent of them know nothing about and care 
less. I sincerely question whether “A Hat- 
ful of Rain” or even “The Man With the 
Golden Arm” has any beneficial effect in 
preventing addiction. Diversion of our 
young people into wholesome and healthful 
activities is, I would guess, more effective 
than sending a Robert Mitchum to jail for 
addiction and then headlining him in the 
movies on his release. 

SANFORD BATES, 
Former Director, United States 
Bureau of Prisons. 
PENNINGTON, N. J. 





Mr. LINDESMITH’s REPLY 


Dear Sirs: Because my discussion of the 
drug problem was intended to be practical, 
I stressed a definite program which has been 
found to be effective abroad. This program, 
which places uncured addicts under the care 
of doctors, is also an attack upon the eco- 
nomic basis of the illegal traffic. As such, 
it is designed to supplement, not to replace, 
control measures of the type now directed 
against the black market which Mr. Bates 
mentions. Both Mr. Bates and Miss Ander- 
son, in their concern over relatively remote 
historical and social factors in the drug 
problem about which little or nothing can 
be done, neglect the factor of availability of 
drugs about which something can be done. 

I had uncured addicts in mind when I 
emphasized the central role of the medical 
profession. Only doctors can write prescrip- 
tions. It is true, as Mr. Bates says, that 
there is now no effective cure for addiction 
and that turning over uncured addicts to 
medical men is only a human palliative. 
It is, however, a vital step which would re- 
move the stigma of criminality from addic- 
tion, besides undercutting the illicit traffic. 
I am surprised that Mr. Bates seems to at- 
tach so little importance to it. Once this 
vital step is taken, I will concede Miss An- 
derson’s point that curing addiction is much 
more than a medical problem. 


If one is to judge from arrest rates, Mr. 
Bates is definitely in error when he says that 
the increase of addiction in young persons 
has been confined to “a few places like New 
York.” The figures in the Uniform Crime 
Reports, which reveal a trend toward in- 
creasing involvement of young persons, also 
show rising arrest rates in almost all sec- 
tions of the country and in cities of all sizes. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. 





Story of Red Cross in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the wonderful work done by 
the American Red Cross during great 
disasters, but very often these are far 
removed from our personal experience 
and are forgotten as tomorrow’s head- 
lines replace today’s on the pages of our 
newspapers. 

For this reason I submit the following 
article from the Passaic (N. J.) Herald 


June 7 


News of June 2 that tells the story of the 

Red Cross humanitarian service when 

a disastrous fire in that city made home- 

less 28 families: 

RELIEF FOR VICTIMS OF FIRE: STORY OF RED 
Cross IN ACTION 

Passaic residents, who have contributed 
for years to various Red Cros relief drives, 
are now being given a heart-warming first- 
hand view of how a Red Cross disaster pro- 
gram operates. A relief program for the 
benefit of the families who were burned out 
in the Monroe Street fires is now in full 
swing. 

John Hopkins, of Butier, Red Cross na- 
tional field representative who is in charge 
of the Passaic program estimates that the 
final cost will be about $10,000. So far, he 
said, 26 families have registered for assist- 
ance, and a total of $6,400 has been com- 
mitted to help them get started again in 
new homes. 

“The Red Cross uses the funds it has been 
given by the American people, not to replace 
luxuries such as television sets and radios, 
but to replace the essentials without which 
the families would be unable to exist,’’ Hop- 
kins said. Detailed interviews are con- 
ducted with the families to find out their 
circumstances, what their financial resources 
are, and how much they can reasonably 
be expected to do for themselves. 

“The Red Cross tries to fill the gap be- 
tween what the family can do for itself and 
what it needs to live,’’ Hopkins said. 


PRICES CHECKED 


Careful safeguards are imposed to stop 
anyone from going overboard with what he 
mistakenly regards as a bonanza, Hopkins 
said. Average prices for various household 
items are obtained from local merchants 
and none of the families is allowed to go 
beyond that figure. They are, however, al- 
lowed to make the purchases wherever they 
have been in the habit of buying. The aver- 
age prices are far from lavish, ranging from 
$20 for a wooden double bed to $55 for a 
studio couch. 

The awards to individual families range 
around $600 to $700, Hopkins said, and 
usually include clothing, household furni- 
ture, and sometimes even an initial food 
order and a first month's rent. 


Of the Passaic families who have regis- 
tered with the Red Cross, Hopkins said, only 
two were insured and only one had any 
substantial savings. In all three cases, he 
said, the Red Cross assistance was held to 
a basic minimum. The heads of all of the 
families are employed, he said, and all have 
signified their intention to remain in Passaic. 
Hopkins praised the work of Mayor De Muro’s 
emergency housing committee as a good ex- 
ample of community coordination. The 
Red Cross itself is navigating carefully in 
difficult waters, he said. 

“We feel a dual responsibility to the dis- 
aster victims and to the American people 
who gave us the money for the job,” he 
said. “We try to be fair to both.” 





Why Work in a City? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an article 
by Mr. Louis B. McCarthy, general man- 
ager and treasurer of the Macallen Co., 
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which appeared in Dun’s Review, May 
1956, entitled “Why Work in a City?” 
WuHyY WorK IN A City? 


(By Louis B. McCarthy, general manager and 
treasurer, the Macallen Co.) 


It’s quite possible that someday the his- 
torians of our economy may decide that the 
tide of urban industrialization, which flowed 
so strongly through the earlier years of our 
era, turned back at the century’s midpoint. 
At any rate, there’s a sizable number of us 
newcomers to upper New England in general, 
and New Hampshire in particular, who ap- 
pear to support this premise. 

That early drift to big city markets and big 
city labor had been further aggravated, in 
this neck of the woods, by departure of the 
textile industry to the South, beginning with 
cottons in the 1920’s and followed by woolens 
in the 1940’s. It was seduced by promises of 
public financing, tax concessions, and, at 
least temporarily, cheaper labor. Textiles 
were unraveling for fair. Along many a 
stream or river, whose damned-up power had 
whirled a thousand spindles or moved a hun- 
dred looms, many a fine old brick or stone 
mill stood empty. As one Manchester bank 
president put it, not profanely, “There are 
more New Hampshire plants vacant, by a 
dam site, than there are occupied.” 

Yet, by 1950, northern Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and southern Maine were already 
gaining new industries. In the intervening 
years this trend, steady, though as yet slow, 
has become increasingly apparent. 

What leads a manufacturer to decide to 
move out of a city or a congested industrial 
area into the more or less wide open spaces? 
What are the things to look for in this kind 
of relocation? Most of all, how do the ad- 
vantages and drawbacks stack up for em- 
ployees as well as employers after the period 
of shakedown? As one who has recently 
been through this particular mill, along with 
many of his corporate neighbors and friends, 
I may be in a position to supply at least 
some of the answers. 

At the beginning, it is well to recognize 
that hard and fast advantages do not auto- 
matically follow the transfer of a plant from 
city to small town. Whether such relocation 
is desirable for you, and where, depends on 
what you make, the number of workers and 
the kind of skills you need, the sources of 
your raw materials and the location of your 
market. My own commentary, of course, 
focuses on New Hampshire. Other areas and 
other States may well prove more desirable 
for your firm. In any event all relevant facts 
about any contemplated community should 
be pondered before choosing it. 

In the majority of instances the factor 
that motivates a move is the outgrowing of 
existing plant and layout. This was un- 
doubtedly the biggest single reason with us 
here at Macallen, as it was with a number 
of other New Hampshire recent arrivals such 
as Gates, Inc. of Antrim (makers of chests 
and boxes for percision tools), Sanders Asso- 
ciates of Nashua (electronics), Hudson of 
Franklin (overhead doors), and Armstrong 
& Botsford, of Bath (machine parts). It is 
also a reason why little relocating is done 
except in periods of general prosperity when 
volume is expanding and labor and desirable 
space are in limited supply. A concern will 
put up with bad plant conditions for years, 
through force of habit. It usually moves 
only when it must. 

Broadly speaking, desirable plant space in 
great cities and heavily industrialized areas 
is not easily found. City ordinances and 
zoning codes restrict most manufacturing to 
industrial slums out of which all but the 
least skilled and lowest paid labor has mi- 
grated, thus posing, among others, growing 
problems of public transportation and pri- 
vate parking. Bars and taverns,, always 
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cheerfully willing to cash pay checks, sur- 
rounded us in our former Boston locale, 
contributing their share to Monday morning 
tardiness and absenteeism. Land, for build- 
ing, is scarce, sometimes prohibitively priced, 
and heavily taxed. 


REAL ESTATE IS CHEAP 


In towns and villages well out of such 
metropolitan zones, however, not only is 
real estate cheap and construction costs a 
little less, but where vacant plant space 
already exists it can often be bought or 
leased at a fraction of the cost of urban 
facilities. This is especially true where a 
factory can be shared by a number of smaller 
tenants who can jointly use its main power- 
plant, elevators, loading ramps, sidings, ware- 
houses, and other features. 

Almost all these firms who have come up 
to New Hampshire and southern Maine in 
the last few years report some tax savings. 
Indeed, taxes appear to be the second most 
important reason for moving. Fred Cham- 
berlin, of Hudson, for instance, reports 
material savings. In our own case the tax 
on property is about one-third of what we 
paid before the move—a saving of one-fifth 
in State taxes, by no means inconsiderable. 
Tax laws of other States, along with local 
assessments and rates, should be examined 
before deciding where to relocate. 

A third reason for moving that I’ve heard 
frequently mentioned is traffic congestion 
and the fact that it’s darn near impossible 
these days to get adequate parking space near 
plants in metropolitan districts. This was 
a big reason for the move of the Insuline 
Corporation of America from Long Island to 
Manchester, N. H. 

But let me warn you that though there’s 
a lot of gold in “them thar hills, way out 
yonder,” there’s a lot of tailings, too. Take 
the training of new labor. Country people 
learn pretty fast and up here in Yankeeland 
they’re traditionally versatile—but even so, 
the training period is apt to stretch out 
longer than you think. If your experience 
runs parallel to ours it’s unlikely you'll be 
worrying much about excess profits, or any 
profits, the first year or two. On the other 
hand, once this is over, the slightly lower 
wage scales of smaller communities, plus the 
increased efficiency and loyalty of small-town 
workers, compensate for this initial cost. 

You'll find insurance rates higher, on the 
average, unless your new building is sprin- 
klered and you’re more than apt to end with 
a larger inventory tie-up. Local dealers 
don’t carry much stock of spare parts, office 
supplies, and other such items on which 
you've been accustomed to prompt delivery. 

If you’re a large consumer your utilities 
rate will be about the same. If you’re small 
or only fair-to-middlin’ it’s apt to be higher, 
as are oil prices, too, the further you get from 
a basing point. Or you may have to use 
bottled gas, which is more expensive, though 
pipe lines are spreading fast. Also, you’re 
apt to have more power failures than in the 
city, due to overhead lines. 

On the other hand, if your plant can use 
river or lake water, you will have little 
trouble finding all you want at a marked sav- 
ing. Freight rates have no relevancy to the 
problem of city versus country but rather to 
markets and raw materials. 

What of the workers? What are their 
gains or losses in this matter of town and 
country? 

Well, there’s no universal yardstick. 
What’s one family’s Arcadia is another fam- 
ily’s Siberia. But it’s my observation that 
our own employees enjoy a higher standard 
of living now than before. Take housing. 
Nearly 10 percent of our folks made the 
transfer up here from the greater Boston 
area. As the truckers who moved them put 
it: “Seems as if we moved everybody into 
a better place than we took them out of.” 
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In terms of cost, space, light and general sur- 
roundings, rural community housing is apt 
to be better. 

WORKERS AS FARMERS 


On the score of food, prices run consid- 
erably lower for locally raised staples. Most 
of our people have gardens and a lot of them 
keep chickens or a cow. Quite a number, 
with the help of their families, even go in 
for small-scale farming. Rural communities 
are often in or near hunting and fishing 
country and this adds spice and variety to 
the larder. In this respect, our location at 
Newmarket is an especially happy one. 

Our plant is located on a meandering little 
river called the Lamprey. A lot of our peo- 
ple have homes along its banks, almost with- 
in a stone’s throw of their work. There's 
pretty good fishing in the Lamprey, and in 
fall and spring it’s popular with migrating 
Teal and Mallard. You may have glanced at 
the picture that shows our mill and the wide 
pond below our dam where the river broadens 
before merging with Great Bay and the At- 
lantic. Here the tides ebb and flow and here 
a lot of our folks keep skiffs and small craft, 
as you can see, for clamming and lobstering 
and salt-water fishing. The State Game 
Commission keeps adjacent fields and coverts 
well stocked with pheasant, and in a dry year 
the deer can be as much of a nuisance to our 
gardeners as they are a joy, in season, to our 
hunters. In fact there are almost as many 
hunting licenses among our force as there 
are driver’s licenses. 

This brings up an interesting aspect of the 
situation. As I believe I mentioned earlier 
the Yankee employee, hereabout, is a rather 
versatile and self-reliant character. For 
several generations the Portsmouth Navy 
yard sort of set the pace of employment and 
wages around the area. When the yard. 
wanted carpenters, most everyone showed 
up as a carpenter. When it was hiring 
plumbers and steamfitters, the local talent 
just left their tool chests at home and ap- 
peared with a Stilson wrench and a lead pot. 

I’ve already mentioned that nearly every- 
one has a garden or a farm of sorts, and the 
number of nimrods and Waltons runs about 
12 to the baker’s dozen. The point of all 
this is that if your business is subject to 
wide seasonal or cyclical fluctuations, laid- 
off workers suffer far less hardship and re- 
turn with far less resentment than city 
dwellers. A week or two off in spring or late 
summer can be very useful in sowing or 
harvesting. Chicken houses and barns al- 
ways need roofing and houses, painting. A 
few days with a power saw can turn hurricane 
windfalls into a winter’s supply of firewood. 


TREATING BUCK FEVER 


It took us a year or two to learn, but we 
make sure that some of our official holidays, 
when we close the plant, fall within the hunt- 
ing season. We might just as well; they'd 
be taken unofficially anyway. The personne! 
manager calls this virulent and contagious 
malady, which results in a marked increase 
in out sick reports for a few weeks each fall, 
buck fever. 

Our friends Armstrong & Botsford are a 
good example of what I mean. They moved 
upstate to the little village of Bath, N. H., 
from Stamford, Conn. They make machine 
parts, chiefly for dirt moving and road equip- 
ment. Their main reason, like many others, 
was cheap and suitable space. They found 
it in an abandoned church with a concrete 
basement and reinforced hardwood floor that 
would support heavy machinery. They’ve re- 
built what were the balcony and choir loft 
into general offices. The two principals 
brought only a foreman with them when 
they moved up. The rest of their handful! 
of employees, all machinists, they hired in 
the area—including one machinist, strug- 
gling along as a farmer, who had served an 
apprenticeship under his father, a master 
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mechanic with a prominent firm in Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

A couple of years after they established 
themselves in Bath, the recession of 1953 hit 
them with cancellations. They explained the 
situation to their small force who, knowing 
that the two owners had plans for certain 
eventual alterations to the premises, volun- 
teered to work on these property improve- 
ments until more orders came in. A couple 
turned out to be excellent carpenters and 2 
or 3, stonemasons. Another, who had a 
tractor, brought it along. As a result, floors 
and partitions were constructed, ground 
leveled and drained and a 4-foot retaining 
wall raised along one side of the property. 
When things picked up, they all went back 
to their machines. It’s hard to imagine this 
happening in any large city. 

THE GOOD LIFE 

School conditions vary widely. Our New 
Hampshire schools rate well above the Na- 
tion’s average but in many towns they're be- 
low it. In general, smalltown instruction 
runs fair to good and overcrowding is defi- 
nitely less. 

On the score of medical care, emergency 
and specialized clinical facilities are not 
usually available, as in cities. General hos- 
pital care, however, is almost always within 
reach, as are good general doctors, and fees 
run below urban charges. 

Only in the area of entertainment and 
cultural life does the city offer marked ad- 
yantages. Theaters, art galleries, lectures, 
good music, and music instruction are lack- 
ing in the country unless yeu’re fortunate 
enough to be located in or near a university 
or college town as we are. While TV is bridg- 
ing the general entertainment gap, there is 
no doubt that very talented children desir- 
ing to pursue the arts are handicapped in 
their development. Average kids find a 
healthy, truly American cultural and moral 
environment in the country. Chores at home 
and the nearness to woods, fields, seashore, 
streams, and ponds, all keep growing young- 
esters occupied and happy. 

FRIENDLY FOLKS 


In conclusion, there's one thing which all 
of us who have moved up here from the city, 
managers and workers alike, have noticed 
and commented on. It might be termed 
friendliness or neighborliness and, just as 
taxes and plant investment, it has a tangible 
value. On the individual side I'll just cite 
one incident which is typical of what I mean. 

One of our folks, a mother of several chil- 
dren, cut her hand badly and was rushed to 
the hospital. Everyone in the plant knew 
about it and by the time the first shift went 
off at 3 o’clock that afternoon an informal 
ways and means committee had been organ- 
ized. Volunteers took the children into their 
own homes. When the mother returned a 
week or so later, badly shaken, her right 
hand bandaged, relays of neighbors cooked, 
cleaned, baby-sat, and generally ran the 
house. In the city her close friends might 
live blocks or miles away, and her apart- 
ment-house neighbors might never even have 
heard about her accident. 

These small-town and country folks take 
a real interest in their jobs and they value 
them. This slows down turnover and boosts 
productivity. It extends to the community, 
too. Officials and local organizations are 
giad to have you and show it in their co- 
operation, in many ways, for you bring in 
desirable income that is considered a com- 
munity asset. Every hundred employees 
represents hundreds of thousands of dollars 
more personal income per year to the com- 
munity. They also add proportionately to 
local bank deposits, hundreds of thousands 
more in retail sales, and actually add over 
200 more folks who will vote, swell the tax 
rolis, support churches, charities, and clubs— 
in short, strengthen the country community. 
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How a Boy Sat With a President 
66 Years Ago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF CHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
past Memorial Day there appeared on 
the front page of the Cleveland Press an 
extremely interesting account of Me- 
morial Day—1890. 

This is the personal story of Mr. 
James H. Griswold of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
neighbor and friend of mine for many 
years, an outstanding member of the 
Ohio bar, and the father of Erwin N. 
Griswold, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School. 

It is my privilege to call this article to 
your attention. 

MEMORIAL Day—18890: How a Boy Sat WITH A 
PRESIDENT 66 YEARS AGO 

(Sixty-six years ago a farm boy from Ash- 
tabula County came to Cleveland to view the 
Memorial Day parade and witness the dedi- 
cation of the monument to the memory of 
President Garfield. It is about this visit that 
James Griswold, veteran of 54 years in the 
legal field, writes on this Decoration Day. 
Griswold is one of the honored citizens of 
Greater Cleveland. He is 83 and visits his law 
office in the National City Bank Building 
daily. This is Griswold’s story in his own 
words.) 

(By James H. Griswold) 

I was born on a small farm in Ashtabula 
County and attended district schools where 
teachers were frequently paid $25 a month 
and often “boarded around.” 

When I reached the age of 16 my parents 
decided that I should go to New Lyme Insti- 
tute, an academy 10 miles away. 

The principal was Jacob Tuckerman, who 
also taught many of the subjects. He was 
my greatest teacher and incidentally was the 
grandfather of Florence E. Allen, a classmate 
of mine at the institute and now judge of 
the United States Court of Appeals. 

Professor Tuckerman conducted chapel ex- 
ercises for the whole school, consisting of 
about 180 pupils. 

He also kept the students informed on 
many current subjects, and in April and May 
of 1890 he mentioned that on May 30, Deco- 
ration Day, in Cleveland, about 80 miles 
away, the great monument to the memory of 
President James A. Garfield was to be dedi- 
cated. 

Many older people in Ashtabula County 
had known General Garfield personally as 
their Congressman, and all, including the 
academy students, had come to know much 
of his greatness. 

So when Professor Tuckerman suggested 
that it would be a great event in the life of 
any student who could find it possible to 
attend the dedication, I immediately began 
to figure how it could be done. 

I did not dare to write home (remember 
there were no telephones) for fear my 
parents, who were sacrificing to send me to 
the academy, would think the expense too 
great. 

In my boyish thinking I remembered that 
I had an uncle and aunt (my mother’s oldest 
brother and his wife) living in a suburb of 
Cleveland. With that in mind I decided to 
make the trip, the only expense now being 
the railway fare. 

I got permission to go from Professor 
Tuckerman, and without notifying either 
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my parents or my uncle and aunt, I took the 
train from New Lyme on Thursday morning, 
May 29, 1890, far Ashtabula, where I changed 
to the old Lake Shore Railway for Cleveland, 
and arrived at the home of my uncle before 
supper time. 

They were surprised but glad to see me. I 
told them why I had come to Cleveland; 
they were surprised, as their son somewhat 
older than I had made no preparations to 
attend the great celebration. 

The next day I left the house rather early, 
although the procession was not due to start 
from Public Square until noon. 

I thought I might possibly get a sight of 
President Benjamin Harrison, for I had 
never seen a President before. I had heard 
that the parade was to be very large but I 
had not the faintest idea of its size. 

I was all alone. I did not know a single 
person in Cleveland besides my uncle's 
family, and I did not see a single person 
that I knew from the time I left my uncle’s 
home in the morning until I returned ex- 
hausted at night. 

The parade was entirely beyond me, but I 
was bound to get everything I could from it. 
Every State in the Union sent a representa- 
tive. More than 5,000 men from the Grand 
Army of the Republic, local and State militia, 
and civic organizations took part and 
marched .from the square to Lake View 
Cemetery, about 5 miles out Euclid Avenue. 

There were bands it seemed from every 
city one could think of. I was told 30 or 
40 in all. Perhaps the group that attracted 
the most attention was the veterans of the 
42d Regiment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
Garfield’s old command, consisting of 
over 100. 

The procession was so long that it took 
nearly 2 hours to pass a given point. I 
managed to start with the head of the 
parade, for I did not want to miss a thing. 

When I left my uncle’s home I had sup- 
posed I would take a streetcar from the 
square to the cemetery, but I soon found out 
that all the streetcars had been taken off 
Euclid Avenue just before the parade started. 

So I walked, and often ran, keeping up 
with the head of the parade all the way to 
the cemetery and then up the long rise to 
the location of the monument. And now 
came my greatest disappointment. 


STUMPED BY STAND 


A wooden stand had been erected close to 
the monument, about 20 feet in the air, 
which would seat possibly 150. In order to 
see all the great personages and hear the 
speeches, one just had to be up on this 
platform. 

To get to this very reserved section, one 
had to have a ticket. 

What was I to do? Had I come 80 miles 
and at large expense, for me, only to stand 
at the foot of the speaker's platform with 
thousands of others and hear and see very 
little? 

Greatly distressed, I began to circulate 
around the monument and particularly about 
the speaker's stand. On one side, where the 
notables came on to the platform, I discov- 
ered that boards had been nailed to the 
studding, leaving openings of an inch or two 
between them. 

I saw no policeman or guard on duty, so 
I proceeded to put my fingers and toes 
through the openings and quickly climbed 
to the top, where the notables were begin- 
ning to assemble. 

No one paid any attention to me and I 
took a chair. Almost immediately there 
came on to the platform ex-President 
Rutherford B. Hayes with President Ben- 
jamin Harris at his side. 

As the personages were introduced from 
time to time, I learned that I was seeing and 
hearing not only President Harrison, but 
Vice President Morton, Postmaster General 
John Wanamaker, Secretary of Agriculture 
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Jeremiah Rusk, with his long whiskers, Gov- 
ernor Campbell, of Ohio, United States Chief 
Justice Melville W. Fuller, and William Mc- 
Kinley. 

There were many others, some of local 
fame, but when President Hayes introduced 
Gen. Williarn Tecumseh Sherman, the ap- 
plause from everywhere was terrific. 


REMEMBERS PRAYER 


The great orator of the day was ex- 
Gov. Jacob D. Cox, of Ohio. I do not re- 
member a word that he said, but I do re- 
member the prayer at the beginning, offered 
by Bishop William A. Leonard, of the Cleve- 
land Diocese of the Episcopal Church. 

Quite likely this was because my father 
was a loyal Episcopalian and it was at least 
one thing that I could with good grace report 
to him when I should next get home, and 
explain why I had made this trip on my 
own. 

I do not remember a word of any of the 
speeches, but I was tremendously impressed 
in seeing and hearing this great array of dis- 
tinguished personages. 

One thing I do remember vividly after 
these 65 years. Just before President Hayes 
was apparently ready to dismiss the memora- 
ble gathering there came great shouts for 
“McKinley,” “Bill McKinley.” 

McKinley responded with great dignity and 
solemnity, in the same earnest manner every- 
one*‘ remembers who heard him thereafter 
until his final address in Buffalo in 1901. 

And so with simple formalities, there 
ended the dedication ceremonies of the Gar- 
field Monument. 

I know of no person still alive, besides 
myself—although of course there may be 
1 or 2—who was privileged to be present on 
this momentous occasion. 

The splendid memorial still stands, refur- 
bished and visited by large and enthusiastic 
numbers from all over the world every year. 





Unidentified Flying Objects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter speaks for itself and in my 
opinion, if accurate, poses both a ques- 
tion and a problem in which we should 
all be most interested: 

LOEW’s WASHINGTON THEATRES, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1956. 
Hon. F. Epwarp HEBERT, 
House of Representatives, United States 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. CONGRESSMAN: Due to the great 
deal of response from the public via phone 
calls as a result of our showing of Unidenti- 
fied Flying Objects at Loew’s Columbia The- 
atre, I respectfully request that the follow- 
ing statement be inserted in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorp in order that Nt be brought to 
the attention of all Members of Congress. 

Fourteen solid unidentified flying objects 
were seen over our Nation’s Capital in July 
1952. They showed up on radar screens at 
the Washington National Airport and 
Andrews Field while radar crews and mili- 
tary intelligence aides watched. Everyone, 
official and unofficial, was quite excited about 
these visitors. Tension ultimately was eased 
by the explanation that heat inversion 
caused this strange phenomenon, 

A documentary motion picture produced 
by Clarence Greene explains now that this 
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was incorrect, and was injected into the 
incident to get an already overheated Na- 
tional Capital back to normal. 

Even though the Air Force sent up jet 
interceptors in pursuit resulting in visual 
as well as radar sightings the correct infor- 
mation was kept from the White House and 
the truth suppressed in the newspapers. 


Military officers and Government officials 
had a hand in making this motion picture. 
It brings out the one indisputable fact that 
flying saucers are here. The incident as 
shown in the movie is overwhelmingly. With 
these questions still to be answered, “Why 
wasn’t the White House correctly informed 
and why weren’t the people of Washington 
given the full information on the presence of 
the unidentified flying objects?” 

Kindest regards, 

Cordially, 
JACK FOXE. 





Texas Paper Hits Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to insert in the REcorp an editorial from 
the Houston Chronicle of Tuesday, June 
5, suggesting that it is time the voters 
demanded a drastic slash in foreign aid 
funds. 

The editorial follows: 

The foreign-aid program has reached such 
a point of absurdity that even recipients of 
the lush American dollars are suggesting that 
the United States politicians quit making 
fools of themselves by throwing out the 
billions in direct giveaways. 

Despite the fact that top officials of such 
recipient nations as Yugoslavia and France 
have publicly scorned the American give- 
away program, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is still pressing to try to get its $4,900,- 
000,000 foreign aid bill through Congress. 
Instead of reducing foreign aid, the admin- 
istration is trying to increase it. 

The administration is upset because the 
House Foreign Affairs Committe cut $1 bil- 
lion in military assistance ang $109 million in 
economic aid. It is using all its influence to 
get the House to restore these cuts when the 
bill comes up Wednesday. 

Chairman RicHarDs, Democrat, South Car- 
olina, of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
pointed out that the administration already 
has an unexpended balance of $5,200,000,000 
in military aid and $1,800,000,000 in economic 
aid. The administration wants to pile $4,900- 
000,000 of the American taxpayers’ dollars on 
top of that. 

Ample evidence has been shown that the 
foreign-aid funds are so loosely handled that 
Congress and no one else in the Government, 
unless it’s the bureaucrats who squander it, 
have any real accounting for the expenditure 
of the funds. 

The public should demand a drastic reduc- 
tion in foreign aid. No aid of any kind 
should be given to neutrals, like India. No 
aid should be given to countries which are 
reducing their own military forces or show a 
lack of interest in allied defense measures, 
like Britain and France. In fact, no aid 
should be given except where the United 
States is going to get direct benefits from it, 
as it did in securing naval and air bases in 
Spain. This aid would be in terms of mil- 
lions, instead of billions. 
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Russia is now appealing to Latin America 
for collaboration in trade, pointing out that 
the United States offers only aid of an eco- 
nomic and military character. 

Like the Truman administration before it, 
the Eisenhower administration is a captive of 
the internationalists, who want to continue 
to squeeze the American taxpayers for every 
possible dollar, so the money can be thrown 
away abroad. The same design suits the 
purpose of the American Socialists, who want 
to level the wealth in this country to pave the 
way for socialism. 

Members of Congress just don’t seem to 
have the courage to buck the international- 
ists and halt the asinine waste of billions of 
dollars which is threatening the solvency of 
this Nation. 

If the voters in November will throw out 
some of the bleeding-heart advocates of for- 
eign aid, the other Members of Congress may 
get teh idea and stiffen their backs a little. 





Trade With Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing broadcast by Fulton Lewis on 
Tuesday evening, June 5, 1956: 

Last night, ladies and gentlemen, I called 
your attention to a standard line of propa- 
ganda that is being put out by groups in be- 
half of the so-called GATT program—the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
under which the jobs of thousands of Amer- 
ican workers in scores of American industries 
are being exported to Japan and other low- 
priced labor areas of the world. 

Reciprocal trade agreements reduce the 
tariffs on foreign goods coming into the 
United States in return for the foreign coun- 
tries reducing their tariffs against our goods, 
“If we want customers for our exports, we 
must be customers for imports. Other na- 
tions must sell their goods, to earn dollars 
to pay for our goods.” And so forth. 

All of which sounds very reasonable and 
very convincing, and it has taken in a great 
many people. And it’s definitely true that 
considerable benefit, all around, is to be de- 
rived by increased trade between nations. 

The question at issue is not whether there 
should be a program of mutual tariff reduc- 
tions between us and foreign countries, but 
a@ question of degree, and the little matter of 
whether we're getting a fair break in these 
trades. 

In the first particular, there is certainly no 
objection to Japanese goods—textiles and 
tableware and jewelry and the other special- 
ties they produce—coming into the American 
market on a fair competitive basis, in reason- 
able quantities. Only the worst sort of high- 
tariff extremist would argue about that. 

The point here is that these intense little 
men who make up the American GATT 
teams, who sit in secrecy in far-away Geneva, 
Switzerland, with life and death power to 
make these tariff reductions and give away 
these American markets are so extreme and 
violent in their surgery. As you go down 
the list of items in the GATT treaty which 
was negotiated at Geneva with Japan last 
summer, and which went into effect last 
September 15, you find item after item that 
represents an important segment of Ameri- 
can industry and, therefore, an important 
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segment of American jobs for our own fam- 
ilies here at home, in which the tariff has 
not been reduced 10 percent, or 15 percent, 
or even 25 percent, but 50 percent. And 
there are some cases in which this is the 
second GATT reduction, over the last few 
years. The point is, why is it necessary to 
make the reductions so extreme as to put 
out of business whole industries here in our 
own country. 

The other point is about this reciprocity 
business, and what we get in the way of 
Japanese tariff reductions on our goods, in 
return for our reductions on Japanese goods. 
Because that’s the theory behind this won- 
derful program, and that’s the basis for any 
mutual good that is going to come from it. 
And that’s what you, the public, have been 
led to believe is happening. That’s what 
the State Department, and the League of 
Women Voters and the other ultraliberal 
groups behind this program claim, and who’s 
to know how to get hold of these GATT 
agreements, which mount up into the 
thousands of pages, and pore through those 
pages and digest and analyze. what’s in 
there? 

Except that that’s what I have done— 
personally, not through staff or any third 
person—over a matter of many days— 
and a tedious job it was, let me say— 
and what those studies show is almost un- 
believable. It is one of the most gigantic 
hoaxes that has ever been perpetrated on 
you, the public, and I’m morally certain that 
Mr. Eisenhower doesn’t know what these lit- 
tle men in Geneva have been doing, and that 
he has never studied this GATT agreement 
with Japan, for instance, and that neither 
has Secretary of State Dulles, because they 
could not possibly condone what has been 
done, if they had studied it. 

Maybe the summary—yes. 
but maybe. 

What you get there, however, is a lot of 
this glamorous language, such as this: 

“For the United States, this marks a 
notable achievement in the President’s for- 
eign economic program, and a fulfillment 
of arrangements taken last year, when the 
l-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act was sought and obtained. 


“Japanese participation in the general 
agreement will help United States interests 
in a variety of ways. Expansion of Japan’s 
foreign trade, which participation in GATT 
will promote, is essential if Japan is to have 
a sound, self-sustaining economy, capable 
of providing adequate living standards for 
the Japanese people. By offering Japan ex- 
panded trade opportunities, participation in 
GATT also will give the Japanese people a 
concrete basis for continuing their aline- 
mept with the free world, thus lessening 
the danger of enforced Japanese dependence 
on Communist-dominated areas of the main- 
land of Asia.” 

Now, listen to this reciprocal-tariff-reduc- 
tion business, and, remember, this is from 
the State Department's own analysis of the 
GATT agreement with Japan: 

“All United States duty reductions com- 
bined covered imports from Japan valued in 
1953 at $81 million while duty bindings or 
duty-free bindings were offered on a trade 
of $53 million. That is a total of $134 
million. 

“In exchange for the concessions granted 
by the United States, assurances were ob- 
tained from Japan as to future tariff treat- 
ment on products of which United States 
exports in 1953 were valued at 397 million 
(Japanese statistics), or more than half of 
total United States exports to Japan.” 

Now that sounds like a fine deal, doesn't 
it? Japan grants concessions to us on $397 
million worth of business, and we grant 
concessions to Japan on $134 million worth 
of business. 


I doubt that, 
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But that's Just the outside package, be- 
cause there's quite a catch in that word con- 
cession, and there’s quite a catch in the 
amount of Japan’s reductions. 

Under the trick terminology of these GATT 
agreements, the word “concession” is a very 
broad word. To you, and any normal indi- 
vidual, it means a reduction in the tariff 
rate. Not so under this agreement. 

There's a little gimmick whereby if Japan 
has a 10-percent tariff on such and such, 
and they promise, in this GATT agreement, 
not to increase that tariff during the life 
of the agreement, that is rated as a con- 
cession on the part of Japan. They don’t 
reduce their tariffs at all, but they get credit 
for a concession. 

And I’ve undertaken to analyze for you 
this entire GATT agreement with Japan, and 
to tabulate the concessions on both sides, 
and to find out, in each case, how many of 
the concessions were actual tariff reductions, 
and how many of them were these phony 
bindings as they call them, and you will find 
the figures very enlightening. 

On our side of the picture, we granted 
Japan a total of 238 of thees so-called con- 
cessions. Of that 238, 212 were actual tariff 
reductions, and as I have already reported 
to you, they were very drastic reductions, 
as is being demonstrated by the sudden flood 
of Japanese goods, pouring into our markets. 

Now, what did our GATT team get in re- 
turn on this reciprocity deal? Out of a 
total of 288 so-called concessions which Ja- 
pan made to us, exactly 95 of them were 
real tariff reductions, and the others were 
not reductions at all. The rates remain the 
same. The concessions consist of Japan 
promising not to raise the rates in the future, 
and in some cases even that promise is quali- 
fied and has escape clauses. 

Let me repeat those figures to you. The 
total number of items on which we made 
concessions to Japan was 238, out of which 
212 were legitimate, drastic tariff reductions. 
The total number of items on which Japan 
made concessions to us was 288, out of which 
only 95 were legitimate. 

Now, as if that’s not scandalous enough, 
even the tariff reductions which were real 
reductions on Japan’s part, have a further 
phony angle to them, because most of them 
are on items which Japan herself does not 
produce, and thus the tariff is purely a tax- 
revenue measure, and the alteration of the 
tariff rate doesn’t affect us for better or 
worse. 

For example, tallow, which Japan has to 
import from the outside and buys at world 
prices on the world market. Lubricating oil, 
which is in the same category. Four-motored 
airplanes—and this report says that our busi- 
ness with Japan in 4-motored airplanes in 
1953, the measurement year, was $3 million. 
That is one 4-motored airplane, so in return 
for the wreckage of our domestic industries 
in one line after another, Japan reduces her 
tariff against our 4-motored airplanes from 
15 to 10 percent, so we can improve our ex- 
ports of 4-motored airplanes to Japan. 

Medicines which Japan does not produce, 
particularly antibiotics. Condensed milk 
and skimmed milk, which she does not pro- 
duce and which she is importing from us, 
at cutrate prices, for her own school-lunch 
program. And soybeans, on which she volun- 
tarily removed all tariffs because she needs 
them so desperately. She gets credit for 
that reduction, too, as a concession, and the 
same situation prevails in the case of corn 
for feedstuffs. 


That is the reciprocal trade agreement— 
the GATT agreement with Japan—which is 
going to be of such monumental mutual 
benefit to us both, by way of increasing our 
sales in Japanese markets, in return for Ja- 
pan increasing her sales in our markets. 

A cut from 15 to 10 percent on 4-motored 
airplanes, 
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Letter to President Eisenhower From the. 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include 
therein a copy of a recent letter sent to 
President Eisenhower by the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
the American Committee for the Inde- 
pendence of Armenia, and others. 

This organization states that ther ex- 
ists a pressing need to enlighten some 
circles in our Government on the anti- 
Communist attitude and struggles for in- 
dependence of nations enslaved in the 
Soviet Union, and I think that there can 
be no question about that fact. 

I am sure that the President and the 
State Department will give every possible 
attention to the problems of liberation, 
because beyond a doubt these are the 
problems that will have to be settled be- 
fore lasting peace can be established. 

There can be no lasting peace so long 
as millions of honest, God-fearing, reli- 
gious-minded, democratically oriented 
peoples are enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain. There can be no lasting peace 
so long as corrupt colonial systems con- 
tinue to hold men, whatever their race, 
in bondage and deny them their God- 
given rights. Red imperialism is just as 
morally unjustified as white colonialism. 

These are facts which fully must be 
obvious to the leaders of the free world. 
If they are considered with reference to 
the principles of freedom, it should help 
to crystalize and clarify not only our ob- 
jectives but the measures we should 
adopt in order to reach them. 

The letter follows: 

The Honorable Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President: The following organizations 
of American citizens submit for your studied 
consideration a few remarks relative to the 
joint declaration issued with Prime Minister 
Eden in Washington on February 1, 1956: 
American Committee for the Independence of 
Armenia, American Council for Independent 
Georgia, Azerbaijani Union in the United 
States of America, Byeloruthenian Congress 
Committee of America, Cossack American 
National Alliance, Idel-Ural Association, 
North Caucasian Association, Turkestanian 
Association, Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America. 

The organizations listed above are mind- 
ful of the threat to American security posed 
by Communist aggression and subversion 
centered in Moscow, and at the same time 
have at heart the fate of their former home- 
lands presently enslaved within the Soviet 
Union. 

We wish to note with satisfaction and ap- 
preciation certain points contained in the 
joint declaration. Among the points which 
we wholeheartedly endorse are: 

Point 1 of the declaration upholding “the 


basic right of peoples to governments of their 
own choice”; 
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Point 2 reaffirming the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, the U. N. Charter, the Po- 
tomac Charter and the Pacific Charter which 
proclaim a dedication “‘to the goal of self- 
government and independence of all coun- 
tries whose people desire and are capable of 
sustaining an independent existence”; and 

Point 3 which refers to economic inde- 
pendence and which offers assistance to 
struggling people “not to dilute, but to en- 
rich and secure their freedom.” 

We wish to state here, however, that we 
are reluctantly compelled to take exception 
to some aspects of inadequacy and incom- 
pleteness of the joint declaration, notably 
to such inadequacy and ambiguity contained 
in point 4. 

Whereas the opening paragraph of point 4 
states, among others, that: “Millions of peo- 
ple of different blood, religions and tradi- 
tions have been forcibly incorporated within 
the Soviet Union, and many millions more 
have in fact although not always in form, 
been absorbed into the Soviet Communist 
block,” the next paragraph proceeds to re- 
strict this bold statement merely to “10 in- 
dependent nations” in the following words: 
“In Europe aione, some 100 million people, 
in what were once 10 independent nations, 
are compelled, against their will, to work for 
the glorification and aggrandizement of the 
Soviet Communist State.” 

The last-quoted paragraph appears to be 
inconsistent not only with the one preced- 
ing it, and not only with the factual political 
conditions of Eastern Europe, but even with 
their interpretation recently expressed by the 
political leaders of the United States. For 
example, our own Secretary of State, the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, stated last Oc- 
tober that: “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is itself a multinational state con- 
sisting of 16 so-called Republics, several of 
which were once independent nations’ and 
that ‘‘we do not believe that nations and peo- 
ples who want to be independent should be 
forced into unwelcome dominance by others, 
merely to produce monolithic power. We do 
not believe that such artificial unity will last 
or that it will produce genuine sincerity.” 

In similar vein, the eminent chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Honorable WALTER F. GEORGE, pointed out on 
the occasion of the 38th anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence on January 22, 1956, 
“It is my hope that the time may soon come 
when the peoples of formerly independent 
states, such as the Ukraine and the Baltic 
States, will have the opportunity freely to 
choose their own governments and thereby to 
give full expression to their national aspira- 
tions.” 

Point'4 of the joint declaration, which con- 
tains a qualification and restriction of the 
European area of aggrandizement of the So- 
viet Communist state merely to 10 nations, 
has all the appearances of an attempt at con- 
tinuation of the thoroughly and sadly dis- 
credited concepts of the policy of contain- 
ment and coexistence, concepts readily sub- 
scribed to by the ruling group of the Krem- 
lin itself. 

We also wish to refer to the findings re- 
sulting from voluminous testimony and thor- 
ough studies made by the Select House Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, known as 
the Kersten committee, in 1954, which col- 
lated and published irrefutable proof of the 
fact that “the pattern of Communist ag- 
gression and seizure of nations engaged in 
by the Kremlin * * * began to develop as 
early as 1918 [and] was in most important 
respects identical with that used by the 
Kremlin to seize and occupy the Baltic States, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and other na- 
tions during and following World War II.” 

As conclusive evidence of the fact that the 
nations constituting the present U. S. S. R. 
are unwilling partners constrained to remain 
within a Soviet Empire, it is sufficient to 
recall that their incorporation into the So- 
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viet Union was the result of armed conquest, 
and that their former independence was real 
and subsisting. Thus, the pre-Soviet Inde- 
pendent Republic of Armenia was formally 
recognized by Secretary of State Bainbridge 
Colby on April 23, 1920; Ukraine and Bye- 
loruthenia have continued to exert a cen- 
trifugal pressure upon the Soviet Union 
which led to their admission as original and 
equal members of the United Nations in 
1945; and these three nations, as well as 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, Idel-Ural, 
North Caucasia, and Turkestan existed as sov- 
ereign states for periods ranging from 2 to 10 
years and were duly recognized as equal 
members of the comity of nations by a pre- 
ponderant number of sovereign states of 
various parts of the globe. 

The interests of the 10 independent na- 
tions mentioned in point 4 of the joint decla- 
ration, as indeed the interests of the entire 
free world, coincide with the interests of the 
nations constituting the so-called Union 
Republics of the Soviet Union, and we per- 
ceive an urgent need for the political leaders 
of the free world to recognize that these na- 
tions are all allies of the free world in the 
just cause of liberation. 

Only after their liberation shall become 
an accomplished fact will there be a new era 
of trust, peace, friendship, and prosperity for 
the entire world. 

Respectfully submitted. 

American Committee for the Inde- 
pendence of Armenia, American 
Council for Independent Georgia, 
Azerbaijani Union in the United 
States of America, Byeloruthenian 
Congress Committee of America, 
Cossack American National Alli- 
ance, Idel-Ural Association, North 
Caucasian Association, Turkestanian 
Association, Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. 

New YorRK, N. Y., February 15, 1956. 





Congregation Shaare Hatikvah and Its 
Rabbi Emeritus, Dr. Siegmund Hanover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to bring to the attention of the 
House of Representatives the great con- 
tribution toward humanity, religion, and 
Americanism made by the Congregation 
Shaare Hatikvah and its rabbi emeritus, 
Dr. Siegmund Hanover. 

Dr. Siegmund Hanover, rabbi emeri- 
tus of the Congregation Shaare Ha- 
tikvah, 4290 Broadway, New York City, 
is celebrating his golden jubilee as a 
rabbi. He was born in Wandsbeck, a 
suburb of Hamburg, Germany, where his 
father was the officiating rabbi.. The 
deep religious spirit of his environment 
followed him throughout his whole life. 
He studied at the Rabbiner Seminar of 
the University of Berlin, an institution 
of world renown at that time. An out- 
standing student, he was chosen to be- 
come the assistant to the officiating 
rabbi, Dr. Rosenthal, of the Jewish con- 
gregation of Cologne, Germany. More 
than any other city on the Continent, 
Cologne was the center of the spiritual 
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Jewish youth movements in this era. 
His office was interrupted when World 
War I broke out and he was serving as 
a chaplain in the German Army. 

Soon after the war and his return to 
Cologne, he was installed as rabbi of the 
county and city of Wuerzburg, a well- 
know city in northern Bavaria. Unfor- 
tunately, the Nazi put an abrupt end to 
his career in Germany and after a short 
Stay in England, he came to the United 
States where he became a citizen in due 
time. 

Shortly after his arrival in New York 
City, he was called upon by the Congre- 
gation Shaare Hatikvah—Gates of 
Hope—which was founded by a small 
group of refugees, to be its spiritual 
leader. Under his guidance, the con- 
gregation developed into one of the larg- 
est and leading traditional immigrant 
congregations. Its members held a testi- 
monial dinner in the honor of their very 
esteemed rabbi on May 27, 1956, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. At 
the specific request of Dr. Hanover, the 
proceeds of the dinner will go toward the 
building fund of the congregation. The 
construction of a new Jewish center and 
synagogue is already underway at West 
179th Street near the George Washing- 
ton Bridge. The new building will be 
dedicated as a monument to those who 
have perished during the persecutions 
of our time. 





Press Urges Elimination of Postal Deficit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
when the press across the country, in one 
editorial after another, calls for reduc- 
tion or elimination of our postal deficit 
and when the press calls our present 
postal-rate system out of step with the 
times, I believe it pretty well reflects the 
general feeling of the country on the 
Postmaster General’s recommendation 
for slightly increased rates. 


I have before me editorials bearing 
such headings as “Users Should Pay,” 
“Out of Step,” “Commonsense Plan,” 
“Eliminate the PO Deficit,” and “PO. 
Should Be Self-Sustaining.” 

These editorial comments are so perti- 
nent to this legislation, I submit them 
for your consideration. 

[From the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner 
of April 20, 1956] 
For HIGHER POSTAL FEES 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey is 
urging Congress to adopt the administra- 
tion’s program for postal rate increases so 
the postal service will more nearly meet the 
costs of operation. 

It is said that an election year is a poor 
time to expect passage of a bill to increase 
the cost of postage, but we wonder if those 
who fear to vote for an increase are properly 
informed. It seems to us that the people are 
in a mood to help the post office meet its 
deficit. 
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At a time when inflation fears are prompt- 
ing measures to slow down the economy, 
Uncle Sam should cease giving subsidies to 
some of the larger users of the mails. 

The idea that a postal rate increase would 
slow down business is on the silly side. 
Humphrey has the answer to that argument. 
It is that a $400-million increase in postal 
rates is not likely to have any effect at all 
upon a $400-billion-a-year economy. 

If a boom period is a good time for a hal- 
anced national budget it is also a good time 
for a balanced postal budget. 





[From the Ontario (Oreg.) Argus Observer of 
April 16, 1956] 


PO SHOULD BE SELF-SUSTAINING 


The House of Representatives Post Office 
Committee has been holding hearings for 3 
weeks on a proposal by Postmaster General 
Summerfield for rate increases stifficient to 
erase a deficit that has averaged $450 million 
& year for the past 10 years. 

Proposed is an increase of 1 cent an ounce 
on first-class and air mail and a boost of 
about 30 percent in rates on second- and 
third-class mail, principally newspapers, 
magazines, and direct-by-mail advertising. 
We've noted no proposal for departments and 
Members of Congress should be approved, 
and the department which contributes much 
to the deficit. Many millions of dollars worth 
of free service is rendered annually by the 
Department. 

In our opinion, Summerfield’s proposal 
should be approved and the Department put 
on a balanced budget. It is a vast business 
enterprise which ought to pay its own way. 
Most of the newspapers appear prepared now 
to accept the rate increase proposed for them, 
and several publishers so testified at the 
hearing. Letter rates are still 3 cents, the 
depression rate, and only 50 percent above 
the rate of half a century ago, when a work- 
ingman got 10 to 15 cents an hour and most 
living-cost items were in proportion. 

The only argument we know against elimi- 
nating the postal deficit is that this is an 
election year, and it doesn’t sound convinc- 
ing. 





[From the Seattle Daily Journal of Commerce 
of May 1, 1956] 


USERS SHOULD Pay 


Much discussion is current regarding 
changes in rates and policies of the Post Of- 
fice Department. The pros and cons are 
being heard, but among the claims and coun- 
terclaims it might be well to consider the 
proposals made by the Hoover Commission as 
to one of the Department’s services—parcel 
post. 

The Commission simply recommends that 
all costs—direct or indirect—be taken into 
consideration in fixing parcel-post rates. The 
idea was to make sure that parcel post is 
supported by those who use it—-not by tax- 
payers through subsidies. The Commission 
would put the service on a businesslike 
basis. 

The Hoover Commission is not alone in 
urging parcel-post reform. A policy declara- 
tion by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States states: “Charges for parcel post 
should be sufficient to cover all costs incurred 
by the Government in handling the service. 
These costs should be determined under 
sound commercial accounting practice.” It 
is further recommended that charges for land 
parcel post be periodically studied and fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
those for air parcel post by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. These are reasonable pro- 
posals. Thorough surveys show that, over 
period of time, parcel post has often been re- 
sponsible for large deficits that the general 
taxpayer must meet under present condi- 
tions—the taxpayer who seldom uses parcel 
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post. This should not be allowed to happen 
in the future. 





[From the La Grange (Ga.) News of May 8, 
1956} 


PosTMAN’s RING SHOULD BE HEARD 


Certainly the News would at this time be 
hypocritical if the fight for increased postal 
rates went unnoticed editorially. The post- 
office deficit is increasing annually, and since 
World War II has reached the phenominal 
muliti-billion-dollar stage. Government 
support of this Department is—anyway you 
look at it—subsidy to those firms which do 
a high volume of business with the mail 
service. 

The national trend toward Federal Gov- 
ernment giveaways has been effectively de- 
terred by those persons who have any no- 
tion of genuine economy. Whatever the ad- 
vantages of farm supports, postal supports, 
and other Federal subsidies, they are over- 
shadowed by the big disadvantage, to wit: a 
leaning toward socialism. 

The present administration has taken up 
the gauntlet most emphatically. A bal- 
anced budget is hardly feasible until the 
shirttails are tucked in and not tugged on 
for millions by farmers, post Offices, and 
others operating in red. 

President Eisenhower now backs the long- 
time pleas of Postmaster General Summer- 
field. Currently, Summerfield is seeking a 
$406 million annual increase that would 
bring his Department within sight of black 
ink. 

The taxpayer, logically enough, should 
not be burdened with the operating expenses 
of others. Those who use the mail service 
most should pay most. This reasoning fol- 
lows through with roadbuilding, farming, 
or any other phase of United States busi- 
ness and industry. 

Summerfield wants first class (letter) mail 
and airmail increased 1 cent, second class 
(magazine and newspaper) mail raised 30 
percent over 2 years, and third class (adver- 
tising circular) mail raised 30 percent in 1 
year. 

Big clip in mail hikes would be in the 
first-class category. The Postmaster General 
hurries to show, though, that 75 percent of 
the $295 million would be paid by business 
houses. 

Comparative figures pulled out by Sum- 
merfield, who has spent many exasperating 
hours trying to get congressional action, 
shows that while postal costs have soared 
107 percent since 1932, third-class rates have 
risen only 38 percent, and second-class rates 
a net of about 3 percent in that period. 

The News believes it as unfair and un- 
healthy for the Nation’s economy to require 
taxpayers to finance part of the mailing cost 
of magazines and newspapers as it is to con- 
tinue supporting any other industry. 

The big pulp and slick magazines which 
consistently rave out about Government so- 
cialistic practices are the same ones who 
turn right around and lobby in Washing- 
ton to prevent rate increases which would 
force them to bear at least a portion of 
their taxpayers subsidy. 

Politicians have learned to tiptoe around 
in the Capital during a big election year. 
Hence, unless enough sensible Members of 
Congress step to the forefront, there will 
be little chance for action on this long- 
neglected measure. 





[From the Boise (Idaho) Evening Statesman 
of April 19, 1956] 
Our or STep 

As has been the case with most busnesses, 
the Post Office Department has experienced 
a tremendous upsurge in public demand for 
services during the last 20 years. 

But unlike most businesses the Post Office 
Department has not been able to adjust its 
charges to the increased load of work it is 
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handling. In this respect it differs even from 
other public services such as education which 
have financed their expanding operations 
through whopping tax increases. 

The population of the country has in- 
creased about 27 percent in the last 20 years 
and the use of the mails has increased 
more than 150 percent in the same 
period. Nevertheless there hasn't been a 
single post-office building put up with Gov- 
ernment money since 1938. Some are being 
built under lease-purchase arrangements, but 
for the most part the physical properties of 
the Department are in a woeful state of 
obsolescence and disrepair. 

Most of the existing buildings were built 
as public monuments in the first place and 
not as business offices. They aren’t suited 
for the installation of modern c‘fice equip- 
ment and most of them are keyed to rail 
operations rather than the truck or plane 
deliveries that came along later. 

The Department’s difficulties in keeping 
its physical plant abreast of the times a> 
financial, of course. Its deficits are chronic 
and Congress for political reasons has re- 
fused to increase postal rates sizably. This 
administration has whittled the postal defi- 
cit somewhat, but the Department still is 
losing a million dollars a day. Congres- 
sional concern with the subject is centered 
mostly on the wage demands of the postal 
workers rather than the Department's build- 
ing needs. 

In the circumstances a post-office building 
crisis is shaping up. The Post Office Depart- 
ment probably is the only large scale enter- 
prise of either public or private character in 
the country that hasn't spent a dime of its 
own money on construction in nearly 20 
years. 

[From the Miami Beach (Fla.) Sun of April 
29, 1956} 


COMMONSENSE PLAN 


For years there has been a misconception 
that the United States Post Office system is 
operated with cheap postage. 

It may be true that the mailing rates are 
low, but the mailing rates have been far 
from sufficient to defray the operating ex- 
penses of the mail service. 


There is a proposal in Congress to raise the 
rates. First-class mail would jump from 3 
cents to 4; airmail would go from 6 cents 
to 7. Second-class matter would jump 15 
percent, and third class (often referred to as 
“junk”) 29 percent. 

The present rates result in an enormous 
deficit which has to be made up from the 
general treasury. That means the income- 
tax payers, besides paying their own postage, 
must bear a heavy cost of the postal deficit. 

The Sun favors the commonsense plan of 
raising the postal rates so that the users of 
the mail will come more nearly paying their 
Own postage. 





[From the Savannah Morning News of May 
6, 1956] 


ELIMINATE Post OFFiIce DEFIcIT 


If the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment is to continue to afford efficient mail 
service something must be done to terminate 
its annual $500 million a year deficit, and 
that is why Congress should respond at its 
next session to the fight President Eisen- 
hower and Postmaster Arthur E. Summer- 
field have decided to renew for higher postal 
rates. 

This Nation is the richest in the entire 
world, yet it is the only Nation in the world, 
with the possible exception of Argentina, 
that does not run its post office service on a 
reasonably break-even basis. It seems ironic 
that this rich and powerful country cannot 
conduct its postal service on a profitable 
basis, but an analysis of postal service and 
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charges explains why the continuing deficits 
occur. 

The service rendered by the American 
postal service is the finest in the world, but 
that service is on a much higher plane than 
the charges made. Postage rates are vir- 
tually the same as they were in 1932. Any 
business in the world would go broke if it 
continued for any time to pay 1956 costs for 
the things it buys and charge 1932 prices 
for the things it sells. The Post Office is no 
exception to this rule, but public disinterest 
and congressional opposition have prevented 
action to remedy the situation. 

The taxpayer has an obligation to himself 
to insist that this deficit situation be cor- 
rected. By utilizing cheap postal rates now 
we are only building up greater tax burdens 
for ourselves and future generations. The 
Post Office deficit becomes part of the na- 
tional debt and this phase of the debt since 
1946 has amounted to more than $100 million 
a@ year. 

Proposed rate changes would go a long 
way toward eliminating this deficit. It is 
proposed that first-class mail charges be 
changed from 3 to 4 cents. The extra penny 
of postage would not be an added burden to 
the individual because 80 percent of this 
mail comes from business. Small increases 
are asked for second-class mail and a 30 per- 
cent increase will be asked for third-class 
mail. These increases and a few minor 
others would produce more than $400 million 
annually. Congress should act favorably on 
this matter and get this burden off the 
American taxpayers, 





[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of May 11, 1956] 


Reason, Nor Pouirics 


Efforts by the Eisenhower administration 
and many in Congress to make the Post 
Office Department pay its own way have made 
progress. But the cause is hampered by both 
apathy and an impression in the minds of 
some Democrats that it is a purely “Repub- 
lican” idea. 

That is far from the truth. 

Increases in postage rates to make the serv- 
ice self-supporting have been advocated by 
James Farley—the best known Democrat ever 
to be Postmaster General—and Jesse Donald- 
son, who held that position under President 
Truman. 

Postmaster General Summerfield is a Re- 
publican, to be sure, and his campaign to get 
his Department out of the red has been 
vigorous. : 

But taxes are paid by everyone. And 
everyone, regardless of his party preference 
or affiliation, has a stake in this effort to 
make the mail service pay its way by charg- 
ing what it costs to operate it. 





[From the Knoxville News-Sentinel of May 
3, 1956] 


BusINEss SPEAKS 


Business establishments are the principal 
users of the mail service. And the,Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is com- 
posed of representatives of all kinds of Amer- 
ican business. 

So it is significant that the chamber at 
its annual meeting, just concluded in Wash- 
ington, resolved that the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be a “nonprofit but self-sup- 
porting” agency, and that postal revenues 
should be adjusted to bring that about. 

When the people who use the mails the 
most—and who will have to pay most of the 
cost of any increase in postage rates—ex- 
press their willingness to bear the burden, 
it should alert Congress to face up to the 
situation. 

Postage rate inicreases are long overdue. 
And as long as the postal service runs in 
the red, the taxpayers as a whole will con- 
tinue to pay part of the postage bill of 
those who use the mails heavily. 
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Salesmanship or Sense? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, many of us have watched with con- 
cern the increasing tendency of.this ad- 
ministration to rely on salesmanship as 
a substitute for talking sense to the 
American people. There may be some 
domestic partisan advantage to obscur- 
ing the state of our foreign relations 
under the rosy phrases of salesmanship, 
but this is no service to our country. 
We have had recently a conspicuous ex- 
ample of this unfortunate technique of 
salesmanship by the President himself. 
Because they express so well the dangers 
and the harm done by such partisan ex- 
cesses, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the REcorp two recent thoughtful 
commentaries on this subject: 

[From the Washington Post of June 4, 1956] 
LEADERSHIP ON ORDER 


President Eisenhower got quite a horse- 
laugh from some Democrats with his asser- 
tion that American prestige abroad has never 
been higher since World War II. There was 
reason for the scoffing. Mr. Eisenhower’s 
own personai prestige is tremendous—in 
other countries scarcely less than in the 
United States. But this prestige has not 
rubbed off on Secretary Dulles or on Ameri- 
can foreign policy generally. Leaders in the 
Allied Nations, not to mention the uncom- 
mitted countries of Asia and Africa, make no 
bones of their discomfiture over the effects 
of American braggadocio, over the foreign- 
policy vacillations liberally mixed with do- 
mestic politics, over the reliance on military 
solutions and on purchased friendship. 

Much of this discrepancy is attributable to 
the curious detachment and the lack of 
steady leadership on the part of the Presi- 
dent himself. Perhaps the main trouble 
with the Eisenhower leadership is that it 
takes so long to get cranked up. When the 
President asserts himself, speaking his own 
thoughts from the heart—particularly in the 
quest for peace—he finds a ready audience, 
and there is no one more effective. But 
when he hesitates, when he listens to the 
counsels of timidity clothed in Madison Ave- 
nue fortitude, he allows others to do his 
speaking for him. The effect often is to con- 
tradict the very policies in which Mr. Eisen- 
hower believes—and it is scarcely enough 
for him to wonder why they don’t do some- 
thing about it. 

There are several immediate case in point. 
Senate Democrats have made it plain that 
if the President expects to get the foreign- 
aid bill through Congress without substan- 
tial cuts, he will have to intervene person- 
ally. The congressional warning has long 
been on the wall. There are many misgiv- 
ings about the meaning and techniques of 
American aid; there is questioning about the 
military emphasis in Asia and about whether 
loans and removal of trade restrictions would 
not be more effective in many instances than 
grants. United Nations Secretary General 
Hammarskjold has advocated the interna- 
tionalizing of economic aid through the 
U. N.—a policy recommended by several 
studies and indorsed at least in part by Am- 
bassador Lodge. Let the administration 
shows little sign of any comprehensive effort 
to digest these criticisms. ‘The new private 
advisory counsel selected by the President to 
help sell American ideas abroad will have 
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to have more than platitudes to grapple with 
if it is to be anything but an exercise in 
luncheon-club diplomacy. 

Or take the matter of foreign trade. In 
many respects an equitable, enlightened 
trade policy would be the most effective kind 
of help this country could give the free world. 
The authorization for American participa- 
tion in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion, however, is still languishing in the 
House, and the administration has done 
relatively little to advance this practical 
token of its own objectives. It will take more 
than a polite expression of interest to put 
OTC across. 

Finally, there is the reelection campaign of 
Senator WiLEy in Wisconsin. No one has 
gone down the line for the Eisenhower for- 
eign policies more than Senator WiLEy. A 
friendly word from the President would have 
meant a great deal in the Wisconsin Repub- 
lican convention which denied Mr. WirLey 
its endorsement. Yet it was not forthcoming, 
and the administration now faces a real 
danger that Mr. WILEY may be ousted by a 
McCarthy-supported challenger. Why? 

These are a few of the reasons, beyond the 
verbal sand traps of Mr. Dulles, why Ameri- 
can prestige abroad does not correspond with 
the glowing picture painted by the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Eisenhower himself holds the key 
to improvement. 





[From Edward P. Morgan and the News of 
June 1, 1956] 


According to Webster’s, the word prestige 
means “the power to command admiration; 
hence eclat; renown; ascendancy derived 
from general admiration or esteem; com- 
manding position in men’s minds.” 

In case you are experiencing a trace of 
vertigo, a slight dizzy spell, it could be due 
to the fact that it has just been made official 
that the country is viewing the world from 
that exalted height. “The prestige of the 
United States since the last world war,” 
President Eisenhower said yesterday, “has 
never been as high as it is this day.” 

Even after discounting the fact that it 
was made in the exuberant atmosphere of 
a political rally, the Citizens for Eisenhower 
“convention,” that remains a colossal state- 
ment because it comes from the man in whom 
the country seems most passionately eager 
to believe and be reassured by. There are 
those cynics who will argue that the state- 
ment was timed to quiet the mounting criti- 
cism by Democrats of the administration's 
foreign policy. Be that as it may, the ques- 
tion is will it react on the population like 
a benzedrine tablet or a sleeping pill? Will 
it stimulate us to a fresh awareness of the 
world’s complications in the newly-found 
confidence that our prestige will help us win 
through? Or will it lull us into more com- 
placency despite the fact the President said 
that word had no place in his vocabulary? 

Of course, the President could have dis- 
couraged the use of the word by the rest 
of us if he had just had time to enumerate 
some of the things on which we're going 
to have to bring the massive prestige he as- 
cribes to us fully to bear to make them 
budge. But somehow, in a political rally, as 
any politician of either party can tell you, 
the virtues of the partisans and the sins 
of the opposition fill so much of the pro- 
gram that there is little or no space for 
anything else. 

So it might be well to list as a kind of 
addenda some of the outstanding items we 
still must grapple with from our “command- 
ing position in men’s minds’’: 

There is the question of the weakening 
of the western alliance. Not a day goes by 
but what brings news of disturbing develop- 
ments. West Germany is neither rearmed 
nor reunited with East Germany. French 
divisions instead of beefing up NATO are 
fighting natives in North Africa. Britain, 
Greece, and Turkey stare daggers at each 
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other over Cyprus, and the American posi- 
tion (if not the American prestige) in the 
slashing quarrel is uncertain. While our 
honor and esteem may not be at stake, never- 
theless we are asked to get our American 
NATO troops out of Iceland. 

United States prestige in Saudi Arabia 
would seem to be measured almost exclu- 
sively by monetary returns on oil to the 
royal treasury, and even that measure seems 
to fluctuate at the whim of the royal court. 
It may well be that our prestige and the sup- 
port we have lent United Nations’ peace 
efforts have steadied for the nonce the pre- 
carious situation in the Middle East but who 
at the moment wants to take a reading on 
our renown, on our power to command ad- 
miration in Cairo or Jerusalem or Damascus? 

Do the peoples of Africa and Asia smile up 
at us on our pinnacle of eclat as they face 
their massive struggles? Can we convince 
Ceylon, New Delhi, and Singapore that our 
prestige is benign and not benighted? Are 
we going to be able to cement our ties with 
Japan by spurning her textiles and telling 
her she must not exploit trade with the 
Communist bloc either? 

It isn’t that the administration caused the 
situations from which these questions arise. 
It’s that the situations are inescapably there. 
It’s not that the administration doesn’t rec- 
ognize that they’re there. It’s that it seems 
to want the public to worry about the fact 
that they’re there. 

It’s nice to hear that our prestige is at the 
highest point in a decade but one has to 
wonder whether it’s not too good to be true. 


VFW Loyalty to America Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Loyalty 
Day celebrations were held recently in 
numerous communities across the coun- 
try. Observance of this occasion, dedi- 
cated to the theme that “loyalty means 
liberty,” was spearheaded by members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, who 
worked hard and successfully to pro- 
mote consecration of this day to the 
ideals and heritage of America. 

Loyalty Day is but one aspect of the 
vast and worthy program of loyalty to 
America that the VFW has undertaken. 
In the coming months we will be hear- 
ing much from them in their campaign 
to get out the vote. Their slogan this 
year, “We fought for your right to vote; 
please us it” is extremely appropriate 
and deserves wide circulation. 

The VFW is to be commended for its 
fine efforts to promote the appreciation 
and understanding of our American 
heritage. I urge them to keep up the 
good work. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article on this subject by Louis 
G. Feldman, chairman of the VFW Loy- 
alty Day program, which appeared in 
the June issue of the VFW magazine: 

PATRIOTS ON PARADE 
(By Louis G. Feldmann) 

Pending receipt of detailed reports from 48 
States, it is impossible at this early date to 
quote specific figures on the total number of 


Loyalty Day program sponsored by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and its Ladies 
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Auxiliary during the weekend prior to May 1. 
But the fact remains that the VFW National 
Loyalty Day Committee this year received 
advance requests for program material from 
the greatest number of posts and auxiliaries 
in the history of this Loyalty Day project. 

The tremendous expansion of the VFW 
Loyalty Day program is most gratifying. The 
records of each passing year disclose that 
an increasing number of posts and auxiliaries 
are finding ways to make their respective 
communities increasingly conscious of the 
importance of a patriotic observance that 
constitutes an eloquent counterattraction to 
the traditional celebration of May 1 by Com- 
munists throughout the world. 

From coast to coast this year, thousands 
of VFW Posts and Auxiliaries sparked demon- 
strations in appreciation of the American 
concept of human liberty. Parades, flag pres- 
entations, patriotic programs, radio and tele- 
vision performances, and numerous other 
events were dedicated to the theme “Loyalty 
Means Liberty” in communities large and 
small. In the metropolitan areas, the VFW 
was joined with enthusitsm by societies com- 
posed of foreign born citizens who were de- 
lighted with the opporunity to publicly pro- 
claim their loyalty to America by taking 
part in VFW Loyalty Day demonstrations. 

Much of the success of our 1956 efforts must 
be credited to the accomplishments of the 
department Loyalty Day chairmen in nearly 
all of the 48 States. As a result of their la- 
bors, we again received Loyalty Day proclama- 
tions from nearly all governors. They are 
clearly instrumental in persuading a greater 
number of posts and auxiliaries, in their re- 
spective States, to stage appropriate pro- 
grams dedicated to the Loyalty Day theme. 

We must not rest upon our laurels. We 
must look forward to the day when the 
observance of Loyalty Day shall become so 
widespread that the public will demand legal 
designation of this day as an official holiday, 
thus permitting the great majority of our 
160 million citizens to participate personally. 
With the continued support of our organ- 
ization, I predict the day is not far off 
when the true significance of Loyalty Day 
will be officially recognized on a permanent 
basis. 

The proclamation of endorsement that was 
issued by President Eisenhower in 1955 gives 
us reason to hope that one day in the future 
the Congress will set aside May 1 of each year 
for the purpose of dramatizing the impor- 
tance of citizenship loyalty. 

As a patriotic organization, we must con- 
tinue to lead the way in a continuous cam- 
paign dedicated to the promotion of loyalty 
to the American flag. The opportunities are 
endless, For example, during the next few 
months VFW members must do their part 
to help remind the American people that it is 
the privilege, as well as the duty, of every 
good citizen to register and vote. 

The slogan, “vote as you please, but vote” 
has become very familiar on the American 
scene in recent years. This year the VFW 
will introduce a new slogan, one that is par- 
ticularly appropriate for an organization 
such as ours when we say, “We foucht for 
your right to vote. Please use it.” _ 

Plans are being formulated to popularize 
this appeal through every available channel. 
Effectively illustrated, this message will be 
featured on window posters that will be made 
available to all posts for distribution on the 
community level. 

The right to vote is one of the basic free- 
doms that have been at stake in every war in 
which this county has been engaged. The 
people of Soviet Russia, and the satellite 
countries, go to the polls on occasions, but 
not to enjoy the privilege of voting for the 
candidates of their choice. They see only 
one list of candidates, a group of handpicked 
political puppets named by the Red dictators. 
They vote for these, or else. ‘Else’? can mean 
exile to Siberia or to a labor camp. 

Millions of Americans have earned the 
right to tell their neighbors “We fought for 
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your right to vote. Please use it.” No group 
of citizens is better qualified than the mem- 
bers of the Veterans of Foreign Wars to stress 
this dramatic appeal. 

I hope every VFW post will adopt an active 
campaign in support of a drive to persuade 
an increasing number of Americans to take 
part in the general elections this year. We 
must help make our people conscious of their 
duty to be concerned with the type of men 
who are elected to office in their communities, 
counties, and States, as well as those who 
represent them in the United States Con- 
gress. 

The character and quality of those whom 
we elect to public office will always be de- 
termined by the concern which we, as in- 
dividual voters, display in our right to vote 
for the candidates of our choice. 

This is one phase of the American way of 
life that the Communist countries are afraid 
to adopt. It is the people’s weapon against 
tyranny. In America, the right of the ballot 
is our mightiest weapon in the fight against 
ignorance, poverty, corruption, and those 
evils that would pave the way for the de- 
struction of our liberties. 


The Meaning of Decoration Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include at this point in the Recorp, an 
extremely inspiring Memorial Day ad- 
dress by Grace B. Doering before the 
Knights of Pythias, Palacky Lodge No. 
317, at Highiand Park Chapel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The address follows: 

THE MEANING OF DECORATION DaY 
(By Grace B. Doering) 

Memorial Day is one of the most significant 
and beautiful occasions of the year. We pay 
tribute to those who gave their lives, as dear 
to them as ours to us, for a patriotic cause. 
We do honor, at this season when nature is 
joyful with life, to the memory of those we 
love. 

The formal observance of Memorial Day, 
or Decoration Day, as it was popularly called 
for many years, dates from 1868. The graves 
of the soldiers killed in the Civil War had 
been decorated with flowers before that year, 
especially in the South. 

It was the women of those war years who 
initiated this expression of sentiment. For 
example, it was the women of Columbus, 
Miss., who laid flowers on the graves of both 
Union and Confederate dead in 1863, 5 years 
before a day was set apart to revere them 
The New York Tribune saw fit to print a 
paragraph on it. 

In September 1867, 2 years later, a touching 
little poem by F. M. Finch first appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly, commemorating the 
noble action of these women for strewing 
their flowers impartially. , 

William Holmes McGuffey, one of Amer- 
ica’s first and foremost educators, incorpo- 
rated it in his Fifth Reader. Some of you 
may remember it. The third, fourth, and 
last stanzas read: 


“From the silence of sorrowful hours, 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lillies, the Gray. 
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“So with an equal splendor, 

The morning sun rays fall, 

With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all; 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 

Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


“No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever, 
When they laurel the graves of our dead; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears, for the Blue; 
Tears and love, for the Gray.” 


Again a woman took the lead. On April 
26, 1865, Mrs. Sue Vaughn, a descendant of 
John Adams, the second President, directed 
some women to the cemetery in Vicksburg 
and decorated the soldiers’ graves there. 

And in May of the same year some women 
in Winchester, Va., founded the Stonewall 
Jackson Memorial Association. On June 6, 
1865, they went to the Confederate ceme- 
tery in Winchester, said to be the first ceme- 
tery laid out especially for the soldier dead 
of the South, and decorated the graves with 
flowers. 

Early in May 1868 Adj. Gen. N. P. Chip- 
man of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the organization of Union veterans, sug- 
gested to Gen. John A. Logan, the com- 
mander in chief, that arrangements be made 
for the organization to decorate the graves 
of the Union soldiers on a uniform date 
throughout the country. 

General Logan approved the plan and 
designated the 30th day of May 1868, “for 
the purpose of strewing with flowers or 
otherwise decorating the graves of comrades 
who died in defense of their country during 
the late rebellion.” Special exercises were 
held in the National Cemetery at Arlington, 
Va., across the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington, constituting the first formal and 
official observance of the day. 

And who was the orator of the occasion? 
Our own Gen. James A. Garfield, born on 
S. O. M. Center Road in Orange, Ohio, and 
who later lived in Mentor, Ohio, then a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and later 
President of the United States. Here in our 
own city we point with pride to the im- 
pressive Garfield Monument erected in his 
memory. 

The following is one of the significant 
passages from his address that day. The 
profundity of his thoughts are of moment 
event today. He said: 

“Eight years ago this was the most un- 
warlike Nation on earth. For nearly 50 years 
no spot in any of these States had been the 
scene of battle. * * * The faith of our 
people in the stability and permanence of 
their institutions was like their faith in the 
eternal course of nature. Peace, liberty and 
personal security were blessings as common 
and universal as sunshine and showers and 
fruitful. seasons; and all sprang from a 
single source, the old American principle 
that all owe due submission and obedience 
to the lawfully expressed will of the ma- 
jority. This is not one of the doctrines of 
our political system—it is the system itself. 
It is our political firmament, in which all 
other truths are set, as stars in heaven. It 
is the encasing air, the breath of the Na- 
tion's life.” 

For many years the celebration in the 
North was devoted to an oratorical glorifi- 
cation of the victory of the northern armies. 
But as the years passed, the hearts of men 
were mellowed and the note of triumph died 
out from Memorial Day oratory. The feel- 
ing was well expressed by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich when he wrote: 

“The earlier sorrow has faded out of the 
hour, leaving a softened solemnity. It 
quickly ceased to be a local commemoration. 
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While the sequestered country churchyard 
and burial places near our great northern 
cities were being hung with May garlands, 
the thought could not but come to us that 
there were graves lying southward above 
which bent a grief as tender and sacred as 
our own. Invisibly we dropped unseen flow- 
ers upon these mounds.” 

The day established to honor the memory 
of those who died in the Civil War has come 
to be observed in memory of the dead of 
the succeeding wars. The Spanish War vet- 
erans and the veterans of two world wars 
and of the Korean conflict now participate 
in the exercises. 

The last of the survivors of the boys in 
Blue was hospitalized at the age of 108 in 
April of this year. There are three sur- 
vivors of the southern army. 

The State of Ohio made May 30 a legal 
holiday in 1881. Today ours is a Nation 
with a fine combination of energy and in- 
genuity. But while we are a mighty people 
busied with great enterprises, we do not 
forget—cannot forget—the brave, both men 
and women, who purchased peace with their 
unfaltering valor and blood. Often they 
were the flower of American youth. 

May 21 was Armed Forces Day. We 
heard of our aim to devise a long-range 
missile capable of spanning the ocean. Our 
leaders are pointing to the great strides of 
Soviet air-power. At the same time they 
are planning a meeting at the summit level 
to end this cold war of tension and race in 
armaments. 

The mayors, convening in New York City 
this past week, after discussing foreign pol- 
icy and international affairs, considered 
gravely the aspects of Civil Defense. They 
were aware that among them sat a mayor 
from Formosa, whose town is just 10 minutes 
away from the enemy. 

As we place laurels on the graves of our 
heroes, remembering that wherever they 
died—in Korea, France, Italy, or executed by 
subversive forces—they gave their all that, 
in the words of our immortal Lincoln, “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth,” is it 
too much to hope that sacrifices of men 
everywhere, whether in one country or an- 
other; whether in the U.S. A. or U.S. S. R.— 
United States of America or Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics—may have been made to 
bring about that ultimate goal, the entering 
into that important union, the truly united 
people of the world? That as in death, so in 
life, we may all be tolerant of each other; 
that whether a man be of one race or an- 
other, of one creed or another, or be of one 
color or another, we allow him his sentimen- 
tal conviction. Brotherhood is not such a 
wild dream. 

If you availed yourself last evening of the 
invitation of Case Institute of Technology to 
peer through 
then you are still overwhelmed with the 
magnitude of this fascinating universe, 
where worms and stars live together. 

We do not know, but some persons believe 
and hope that our loved ones stand about 


‘us unseen and unheard as we join to honor 


their memories. The naked human eye is 
not made to disclose the presence of the 
myriad forms that exist about us, and the 
human ear is not attuned to note the sol- 
emn symphonies which the bard Shakespeare 
called the music of the spheres. 

Did it ever occur to you that Shakespeare 
prophesied the coming of radio? In one of 
his ‘last plays, the Tempest, his spirit-char- 
acter whom he called Ariel, and who en- 
chantingly filled the air with song and 
music, boasted that he could put a girdle 
round the earth in 40 minutes. Today we 
turn adial. Wetunein. The magic of it all. 

But whether we tune in with the departed 
or not, certainly their memories present a 
challenge to each of tus—to be worthy of their 
handclasp, the touch of which we long to 
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feel Just once more; to be worthy of their 
dreams and expectations for us; and to be 
worthy of their great love: to contribute to 
the understanding and appreciation of the 
cultural history they left us. 

In this respect, we who are Americans of 
Czech descent are particularly richly en- 
dowed.. Whether our forebears be interred 
on this side or the other side of the ocean, in 
this hour may we pay heartfelt tribute to 
those who gave us that valuable creative 
heritage, of which we may be justly proud. 

There is another poem in McGuffey’s Fifth 
Reader, entitled “What I Live For,” presum- 
ably written by the author of the famed read- 
ers. Incidentally, 3 years ago the McGuffey 
Societies throughout the Nation dedicated a 
McGuffey museum at Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio, where the renowned teacher 
did much of his writing, sometime before the 
turn of the century. Here is his thought: 


“TI live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true: 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task my God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


“I live to learn their story, 
Who suffered for my sake; 
To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crown history’s pages, 
And time’s great volume make. 


“I live to hail that season, 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When man shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted, 
As Eden was of old. 


“TI live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do.” 


This afternoon we pay especial honor to 
those dear members of Palacky Lodge No. 
317, Knights of Pythias, and to the Palacky 
Ladies of the Temple who were among us 
but last year. May they rest on this lodge’s 
great heart, entombed in this lodge’s great 
love. 

And, in conclusion, may peace, liberty, 
equal rights and justice be the heritage of 
the descendants of all who have gone before 
us everywhere. 





Ike Will—Will Not Campaign 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing very interesting item appeared in 
the April 9, 1956, issue of the New Re- 
public magazine: 

IxE WILL CAMPAIGN 

We are saving up a list of statements by 
Eisenhower that he isn’t going out to cam- 
paign this fall out of respect for his high 
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office—because we expect that he is going 
out. Maybe we are dead wrong but we don’t 
think this election is yet in the bag for 
anybody and we suspect the strain will just 
get too much for Ike and that he will give 
up some of those proposed back-porch TV 
speeches for trips out to see the voters. He 
has changed his mind before. He wasn’t go- 
ing to campaign actively in 1952—and he 
did; he was against active campaigning again 
in 1954—and did. He was against making 
communism an issue in 1954—and com- 
mended Nrxon for his speeches doing just 
that. Ike loves to win, and he is persuad- 
able. He thought he wasn’t going to run 
this year but powerful men around him said 
he would, and he is. In the tariff fight last 
year Ike thought he would make no con- 
cessions, but did; he thought he would hold 
on to the Dixon-Yates contract—he didn’t. 
Flexibility is a fine thing, and the President 
has it. We expect to see him out on the 
hustings.—T. R. B. 





Stalin Overtrumped by Tito in Duping 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

STALIN OVERTRUMPED By TITO IN DUPING WEST 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Recently I pointed out that although com- 
munism—as President Eisenhower said—has 
been a gigantic failure as a social system, 
Communist regimes have been gigantically 
successful as power centers. 

To that I would add that leading Commu- 
nists have been gigantically successful as 
double-talking despots. 

Outstanding among such totally unla- 
mented Communists are, of course, the late 
Joseph Stalin Djugasvili and Dictator Mar- 
shal Josip Broz Tito. 

For a former czarist police spy on Russian 
Communists—as Isaac Don Levine has pretty 
convincingiy demonstrated Stalin to have 
been—to have become Fuehrer of all the 
Russians and the Pope of Red fascism, to 
have added almost a third of mankind to 
Communist conquests, to have headed the 
state that—with Western assistance—de- 
feated Hitler Germany, to have fooled his 
wartime allies into giving him “help with- 
out strings,” and finally, when his policy of 
conquest had ceased to pay off, to have bun- 
combed them unto giving the U.S. S. R. a 
breathing spell of “peaceful coexistence”’— 
these are remarkable triumphs. 

But in one respect Stalin was over- 
trumped by Tito. 

For here is a Communist tyrant who has 
been kept alive and in power by the very 
country whose system and policies it is his 
purpose to overturn. I refer of course to the 
United States. 


DUPED AMERICANS TWICE 


Tito also achieved the miracle of duping 
his American backers not once but twice. 
The first time was when, after being armed 
by Britain and the United States, he fled from 
the island of Vis in the Adriatic to the ad- 
vancing Russian armies and with their help 
eliminated democracy, freedom, and Western 
influence from Yugoslavia. Just to show 
how little he valued his Western helpers 
(without whose arms he could never have got 
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anywhere) he later ordered his fighters to 
shoot down unarmed United States planes 
that had accidentally strayed a few miles 
over his precious territory. 

That would normally have put a man on 
the FBI’s most wanted list. But not Tito. 

A few years later, when Tito’s independ- 
ence got him kicked out of Mother Russia’s 
Communist family, who should jump to the 
rescue but the same Americans. Not mind 
you, in order to make Tito drop communism 
in Yugoslavia or get out. No, in order to 


let him become the prize piece in the new, 


school of neutral countries that manage to 
milk Uncle Sam while opposing his policies. 

Economically and in human terms, com- 
munism in Yugoslavia is as much a failure 
as everywhere else. Tito made of his coun- 
tary, a steady prewar exporter of food, such 
a famine area that—it is common knowl- 
edge—without United States assistance the 
hungry Yugoslavs would have risen and 
eliminated Tito. Yet one must admire his 
independence. While eating our bread, he 
steadily refused to promise anything except 
that if attacked by Russia he would defend 
his country, something Yugoslavs have never 
failed to do. He did close the Greek fron- 
tier to Greek Communists whom he was 
afraid to welcome lest they turn out to be 
Moscow’s agents against him. But he never 
agreed to defend either Greece or Turkey, his 
alleged allies. . 

THE DRIFT BACK 

And since Stalin’s heirs Bulganin and 
Khrushchev started making friendly noises 
a year ago, Tito has not only increased his 
opposition to American policies but he has 
drifted slowly back into intimacy with the 
U.S.S. R. 

What policies, what intimacy? 

Well, Tito backs Red China, opposed our 
winning in Korea, wants us to give up the 
Chinese offshore islands, sides with Nasser 
of Egypt in the Mediterranean, wants the 
French out of Algeria, opposes any rearma- 
ment of West Germany, and wants the 
U. S. S. R. brought right back into one big 
happy family of nations under the slogan of 
“peaceful coexistence.” This should show 
his line. 

As for his intimacy with the Kremlin 
crowd, well, this week he is off to Moscow 
seeking new possibilities of successful So- 
cialist development in the world and 
strengthening friendship with the U. S. S. R. 
The first phrase means, in Communist jar- 
gon, persuading non-Communist socialists 
in places like France and Italy to join with 
Communists in those popular fronts where, 
as experience shows, they first become neu- 
tral against the United States and are then 
cannibalized by Communist associates. 

The amazing thing, of course, is not that 
Tito should desire any such thing, but that 
fiespite his desires he is recognized by a large 
section of the American State Department 
and by Cy Sulzberger of the New York Times 
as a helpful element whose example should 
be encouraged in other Communist coun- 
tries. 


Tito literally lives by systematically biting 
the hand that feeds him. Here indeed is a 
gigantic success. 





Jordan Attacks on Israel Continue 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from the Israel Digest of 
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May 18, 1956, indicates how little value 
the Arabs put upon their own promises: 


MAC Twice CONDEMNS JORDAN FOR FIVE More 
BorRDER ATTACKS 


The Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission this week twice condemned Jordan 
for breaches of the armistice agreement. At 
its 255th emergency session held on May 19, 
the Commission found that on May 15, a 
group of armed Jordanians who had previ- 
ously crossed the demarcation line into Israel 
planted a mine on the side of the Hadera- 
Afula main road and set up an ambush. 
They detonated the mine when a motorcycle 
with two riders stopped close by. One of the 
riders was wounded. The Jordanians then 
opened automatic fire and threw a hand 
grenade at the two Israelis, who managed to 
escape. The Commission viewed this attack 
with grave concern. This was the latest in 
a series of similar acts of aggression which 
have taken place during the year against 
Israel lines of communication. 

At an earlier meeting, the Commission 
found Jordanians responsible for the incident 
during the night of May 9-10, when infiltra- 
tors opened fire on a civilian car, traveling 
along the main road connecting Ramat- 
Hakovesh with Kfar Saba. In this case also, 
armed Jordanians who had previously crossed 
the demarcation line into Israel territory, set 
up an ambush at the side of the thorough- 
fare. The Commission called Jordanian au- 
thorities to put an immediate end to such 
and similar violations of the General Armis- 
tice Agreement. - 

During the past 10-day period, the follow- 
ing violations of Israel’s borders were 
reported: 

On May 17, an 81-mm. mortar shell was 
fired into Israel territory from a Syrian post 
southeast of Ein Gev and almost immediately 
afterwards, a number of machine-gun bursts 
came from the same spot. Israel forces did 
not return the fire. 

On May 18, infiltrators opened fire on 
guards at Amazia in the Lachish area. No 
one was injured in the ensuing skirmish. 
The investigation which followed, revealed 
that tracks led to the Jordanian border. It 
was also discovered that infiltrators had dis- 
mantled six pipes. Irrigation pipes and 
sprinklers were stolen from Beit Govrin on 
the same day. Footprints of six men wearing 
rubber-soted shoes led from the scene of the 
robbery to the Jordanian border. 

On May 21, Lebanese infiltrators opened 
fire on an Israel border patrol, wounding 
Constable Moshe Guterman. Safad police- 
men, United Nations observers, and the Israel 
delegate to the Mixed Armistice Commission 
followed the tracks of three men to the bor- 
der from which they led directly to the vil- 
lage of Kfar Yaroun, 1.5 kilometers inside 
Lebanon territory. 

On May 22, Jordanians opened fire on an 
Israel police patro] near the British military 
cemetery on Mount Scopus. There were no 
casualties. 


On May 23, arméd Jordanians opened fire 
on an Israel police patrol near the Hadassah 
Hospital on Mount Scopus. In the exchange 
of shots which followed, one Israel police- 
man was wounded. 
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HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
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orp, I include the following article from 
the Bradford (Pa.) Era of May 24, 1956: 
NATIONAL WHIRLIGIG 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON .—Capitol Hill skepticism to- 
ward perennial outpouring of American cash 
and resources to foreign nations has been 
strengthened by the latest official and com- 
plete compilation of the staggering cost of 
our save-the-world adventure. 

It reveals that the United States has ad- 
vanced $134 billion from the start of World 
War I through June 30, 1955. If Congress 
grants President Eisenhower's pending re- 
quest for $4.9 billion for fiscal 1957, the total 
will be almost $140 billion, or half of the 
huge public debt of $280 billion. 

If there is agreement to continue the pro- 
gram in accord with the White House pro- 


posal at the present rate, the sum will ap- 


proach the fantastic figure of $200 billion 
within a decade. 

In addition to these public grants, private 
American investments in 15 countries, 
mostly Western Europe and South America, 
amount to $25.2 billion. 


NO EXPECTATION OF REPAYMENT 


There is, of course, no expectation that 
this money will be repaid, although $11 
billion of postwar assistance is listed on 
the Treasury books as “‘credits.’”” However, 
keeping this figure as an asset appears to 
be a futile bit of bookkeeping, inasmuch as 
many of these nations still owe us $17.3 
billion of World War I indebtedness. 

Here is a full and official itemization of 
the cost of our overseas generosity: 

World War I, $17,297,981,019; World War 
II Lend Lease, $42,020,779,261; postwar to 
June 30, 1955, $51,339,142,000; proposed for 
1957 fiscal year $4,900,000,000; United States 
advance to world monetary fund, $2,750,000,- 
000; United States advance to international 
bank, $635 million; overseas military instal- 
lations, $20 billion. Total $138,942,902,280, 
plus United States private investments, 
$25,264,000,000, equals grand total, $164,- 
206,902,280. 


HAS NOT BOUGHT FRIENDS 


A geographical breakdown of the distribu- 
tion of this vast treasure supplies another 
reason for congressional headshaking. It 
suggests that this “Niagara of dollars,” to 
use Indonesian Prime Minister Sukarno’s 
critical characterization, has not bought us 
strong or dependable friends. 

Although about $65 billion went to West- 
ern Europe, NATO is still only a paper or- 
ganization and shield. The principal bene- 
ficiaries resent our resistance to Russia’s new 
blandishments, insisting on closer diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Moscow and 
the satellites. All recognize Red China. 

Asia and southeast Asia received $10.1 bil- 
lion since World War II. But India, Burma, 
and Afghanistan are more friendly to the 
Soviet than to us. Indochina is still a bat- 
tleground between democratic and Commu- 
nist forces. Sukarno, of Indonesia, openly 
spurns our money if it is designed to buy 
his country’s friendship. If that is our pur- 
pose, he says, we are wasting it. 

ASSAILED 


The Near East, including Egypt, Jordan, 

and Israel, took down $4.3 billion. “And yet, 
both parties to the Arab-Israeli dispute as- 
sail us. The Arabs purchase arms from the 
Communists and cozy up to Moscow and 
Peiping in brazen hostility toward us. Never 
was American prestige at lower ebb in this 
area. . 
Our parsimony toward our good neigh- 
bors—Canada and South America—contrasts 
dramatically with our gifts to unstable allies, 
actual enemies, and wavering neutrals. Can- 
ada is on the books for a mere $6 million 
in credits. Only a billion dollars in postwar 
aid has been forwarded to the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. 
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To make the world picture gloomier, Rus- 
sia is estimated to have promises in barter 
form less than $10 billion, and that only 
within recent months. And yet, many dip- 
lomatic experts believe that the Kremlin is 
winning the cold war. 





Licensing of Foreign Physicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following address by Dr. 
Dominick F. Maurillo, a regent of the 
State of New York and the chairman of 
the Committee on Licenses: 

LICENSING OF FOREIGN PHYSICIANS 


(Address by Dominick F. Maurillo, A. B., 
M. D., L. L. D., regent of the State of New 
York and chairman of the committee on 
licenses ) 


It is a privilege and: an honor to address 
this very large group of professional people 
for three reasons. I believe that I am the 
first regent of New York State to be invited 
to talk to your members. I am, and have 
been a member of the New York State Medical 
Society for 29 years ahd third, I am sincerely 
interested in medical educational problems. 
My fellow regents have asked me to convey to 
you their best wishes and to tell you that 
they have an earnest desire to help and pro- 
tect the medical doctors of-.New York State, as 
well as the doctors of other States, and all the 
foreign doctors who are qualified and wish to 
practicesin New York. 


Licensing of foreign doctors has reached 
the stage of great importance in our larger 
States. It has aroused the interest of many 
different groups of people. Some are for, and 
some are against the admission of these phy- 
sicians to the practice of medicine. Today, 
the problem is very critical because of the 
shortage of doctors throughout the United 
States. There are now about 5,500 unli- 
censed foreign doctors working either as in- 
terns or residents in hospitals in the United 
States. About 30 percent of these doctors 
are in New York State hospitals. These for- 
eign doctors are either invited to this coun- 
try, or they are sent here as exchange visitors 
to study American medicine for one or more 
years, or they come here to stay under the 
quota system. It has been shown that most 
of these doctors remain in the United States 
and that less than 10 percent return to their 
native land. 

Today there is a need for more than 14,000 
interns because of the tremendous hospital 
building in the last 8 years, and because 
many residencies have been established in 
our larger hospitals. Last year our medical 
colleges graduated less than 7,000 doctors. 
All of these doctors are serving their intern- 
ship, but this still leaves a shortage of 7,000 
interns. With the supply so small and the 
need so great, is there any wonder that hos- 
pitals are desirious of employing foreign 
doctors even though their medical education 
is unapproved by the State authorities? In 
fact, some hospital administrators or their 
representatives travel to Europe and Asiatic 
countries to invite doctors for the purpose 
of interning in their hospitals. These for- 
eign doctors work on an equal basis with 
graduates of our medical colleges, and they 
carry out the same duties and have the same 
responsibilities. Because of this equal 
status, some administrators and doctors, who 
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have worked with these foreign physicians 
and who have formed a favorable opinion 
as to their abilities, protest vehemently 
against the procedure of licensing foreign 
doctors. They cannot understand why some 
States deny these physicians the right to 
take medical licensing examinations. 

New York State has been and is the leader 
in the admission of foreign doctors to its 
medical licensure examination. In the 5 
years before World War II (1937 to 1941), 
5,065 out of a total of 7,527 foreign-trained 
physicians were admitted to examination in 
New York. This is more than 67 percent. 
From 1950 to 1954, New York State admitted 
2,271 foreign doctors to its medical examina- 
tion out of a total of 6,270 foreign trained 
physicians or more than 36 percent. The 
foreign doctors admitted before World War 
II came mostly from Germany, Poland, and 
Austria. Today they come from all over 
the world with the greater number from 
Europe, South America, and Asia. 

New York State has the most experienced 
and best-trained professional educational 
department in the United States. It syper- 
vises an dadministers all the professions 
except law, with special emphasis on the 
professions dealing with healing arts. 
Screening and evaluation of medical educa- 
tion is done by Dr. Stiles D. Ezell, seceretary 
of the board of medical examiners, with a 
very capable and competent staff. They are 
under the direct supervision of our assistant 
commissioner for professional education, 
Robert C. Killough, Jr. 

The procedure necessary for a foreign doc- 
tor to obtain a license to practice medicine 
in New York is very simple. An applicant 
writes to the Assistant Commissioner for 
Professional Education, to the Secretary of 
the Medical Board or to the State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y., for informa- 
tion and application blanks. These will be 
delivered immediately. He must comply with 
the directions by submitting all the required 
data. His records are then thoroughly eval- 
uated by the department. If his credentials 
meet our requirements, he is allowed to take 
the medical licensing examination. If his 
records fail to meet our requirements, they 
aré then presented to the Regent’s Licensing 
Committee under section 211 of the New 
York State Education law. 

Before I continue with this paper, I will 
explain this very important section 211. It 
was passed as section 51 by the New York 
State Legislature in 1917 and was added to 
the then existing education laws. Many 
amendments have been added to this law 
since then. In 1947 section 51 was recoded 
as section 211 and it is so called today. The 
legislators had real vision and understand- 
ing when they passed this law and improved 
it year after year with many amendments. 
Because of section 211, many thousands of 
foreign doctors were, and are able to obtain 
a license to practice medicine and surgery 
in New York State. These doctors may 
qualify for endorsement in other States rep- 
resenting 80 percent of the population of the 
United States on the basis of their New York 
license, upon meeting the requirements for 
endorsement in such States. It should inter- 
est you to know that many decisions ren- 
dered by the courts in interpreting section 
211 have favored and sustained the regents’ 
actions thereunder. 


I shall read you part of section 211. I 
quote, ““Conformably to law, the regents may 
supervise the entrance regulations to, the 
licensing under, and the practicing of ths 
profession of medicine and all other profes- 
sions except law and members of any other 
profession which may hereafter come under 
the supervision of the board of regents. 

“The regents may by rule or order accept 
evidence of preliminary and professional edu- 
cation and where practice as a prerequisite 
to licensure may receive evidence of such 
practice in whatever State or country the 
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same may have been obtained or engaged 
in, for licensing a candidate to practice any 
such profession in lieu of that prescribed 
by the laws provided it shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the regents that such candi- 
date has substantially met the requirements 
of such laws. 

“The regents shall have further power to 
endorse a license issued by a legally consti- 
tuted board of examiners in any other State 
or country upon satisfactory evidence that 
the requirements for the issuance of such 
license were substantially the equivalent of 
the requirements in force in this State when 
such license was issued and that the appli- 
cant has been in the lawful and reputable 
practice of his profession for a period of 
not less than 5 years prior to his making 
applications for such endorsement. When 
the evidence presented is not satisfyingly 
sufficient to warrant the endorsement of such 
license the board of regents may require 
that the candidate for endorsement shall 
pass such subiects of the licensing examina- 
tion specified by statute or regents’ rule as 
should be required of the candidate to estab- 
lish his worthiness to receive such endorse- 
ment.” 

This is in part section 211. Under their 
rules, the regents have broad discretionary 
powers to judge the fitness of foreign medical 
school graduates for licensure in New York 
State. Any physician can request a hear- 
ing of his case before the regents’ commit- 
tee on licenses. This committee is a stand- 
ing committee of three members appointed 
by the chancellor of the board of regents. 
If there is a medical doctor on the board he 
is always appointed to the committee and 
generally as at present, the doctor is ap- 
pointed chairman. Its purpose is to help 
and advise him and recommend what is 
needed to meet our requirements. The com- 
mittee is presented with all the records of 
the applicant. These records include ele- 
mentary, high school, college and medical 
college education, plus postgraduate work 
in hospitals, plus the years in practice if any 
and also letters of recommendations. The 
license committee reviews the record of each 
applicant and then makes a recommendation 
to the full board of regents which consigts 
of thirteen members. The entire board 
makes the decision and action is final. Re- 
gents’ decisions can only be reversed by the 
courts. 

If an applicant has been denied admission 
to examination by the regents, he may re- 
quest another hearing before the license 
committee. It will be granted if he can 
present new evidence of his qualifications, or 
if he has passed additional medical educa- 
tional courses, or if he has served more in- 
ternship or residencies, since the denial of 
his previous application. 

The regent's policy is to protect the health 
of the people of New York State by admit- 
ting only competent doctors to the licensing 
examinations. If any doctor meets our re- 
quirements, you can be sure, that the re- 
gents will see to it, that he or she, will be 
allowed to practice medicine and surgery in 
New York State. 

The regents have often been asked how 
they obtain their information about medical 
education in foreign countries so as to be 
able to judge the cases that are presented 
before them. Before World War II, we ob- 
tained a great dea! of valuable information 
from the American Medical Association. 
We also received information from many of 
our doctors who continued their post-guad- 
uate education in European medical cen- 
ters. From 1920 to 1939 New York State had a 
working agreement with some of the Euro- 
pean countries as to licensure. 

The regents received reports that medical 
education was deteriorating in quality in 
yermay, Italy, Austria and Hungary after 
Hitler and other dictators came into power. 
Prior to World War II, during the war, and 
for some years thereafter, medical education 
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was at its lowest ebb in some countries of 
Burope and certain parts of Asia Minor and 
Asia. Large numbers of the medical facul- 
ties were drafted into the armed services 
and essential industries. Many medical col- 
leges were destroyed in the war countries. 
Medical education could not be taught under 
such impossible conditions. It was very 
difficult for the regents to obtain accurate 
information about the quality and extent of 
medical education taught in those countries. 
We received some information that diplomas 
of medicine could be easily obtained. 

Because of these many reports, some very 
conflicting in their analysis, the regents’ 
committee on license had a very difficult 
job on its hands to review and judge hun- 
dreds of cases presented before them from 

1945 to 1951. A very large number of for- 
eign graduates were denied admission to 
examination. It was the opinion of the 
committee during those years that they rec- 
ommend denial and be safe in their judg- 
ment rather than to admit an incompetent 
doctor to practice medicine. Can you 
imagine the great deal of criticism received 
by the regents as a result of these denied 
decisions? I should like to state for the 
record that some of this criticism was ab- 
solutely correct. 

In 1947, 1948, 1949 about 300 veterans of 
World War II, who could not gain admis- 
sion in the United States medical colleges, 
traveled to Switzerland, Italy, France, and 
Holland for their medical education. Most 
of these students lived in New York State. 
Since the regents were denying applicants 
from these countries, the veterans and their 
families were worried about their status after 
their graduation from foreign medical col- 
leges. Happily for them, the regents have 
the power under the law section 210, to 
evaluate, appraise, and register medical edu- 
cation in any State or foreign country. 

In January of 1950 the board of regents 
received an invitation from the Ministers of 
Education of Italy and Switzerland, to send 
a regents’ committee to evaluate and ap- 
prove their medical education. Our chan- 
cellor appointed a committee of three for 
that purpose, making me its chairman. In 
1951 another invitation was received from 
the French Minister of Education, to eval- 
uate medical education at the University of 
Paris. I was chairman of that committee. 
As a result of the committee’s work, the 
regents approved the medical education of 
11 medical colleges in Italy, 5 in Switzerland, 
and the University of Paris (Sorbonne) Med- 
ical College. 

In order to obtain more knowledge of 
medical education in Europe, I visited in 
1952, Holland, England, and Sweden to study 
their system of medical education. In 1953, 
I attended the World’s Conference on Med- 
ical Education in London and obtained from 
the deans of medical colleges in the coun- 
tries in which the license committee was 
interested, a great deal of information about 
their respective system of education. Dur- 
ing the same year I visited and studied med- 
ical education in the principal German uni- 
versities. In 1954 I studied medical educa- 
tion in Greece, Turkey, and Lebanon and 
in the same year was invited by the Minister 
of Education of Israel, to appraise the medi- 
cal education in Jerusalem. In my talks 
with the deans and professors of these Euro- 
pean medical colleges, I learned interesting 
facts about medical education behind the 
Iron Curtain. Because of the increasing 
number of applications received by the li- 
censing committee of doctors from Central 
American countries, I decided in 1955 to 
evaluate medical education in Mexico, Cuba, 
and Venezuela. In 6 years, I studied medical 
education in 38 universities of Europe, Asia 
Minor, and Central America. 

The regents had to solve the big problem 
of what action to take on physicians who 
come from unapproved medical colleges and 
who were working as internes or residents in 
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our approved hospitals. In 1951, with the 
help of Dr. Boggs, the former dean of New 
York University Post-Graduate Medical Col- 
lege, our license committee approved a course 
which we called comprehensive medicine. It 
consists of 1 year of intensive review of 
medicine involving the entire curriculum 
of a medical college. It is practically all 
didactic work in the basic sciences. The 
clinical courses involve thorough bedside 
teaching and examinations. It is a very 
good review of a 4-year medical curriculum. 
The following year New York Polyclinic 
Post Graduate College was also approved for 
this course because New York University 
could not handle the large number of 
candidates required by the Regents to take 
additional supplementary study. 

Since April 1951 the regents have recom- 
mended that most foreign doctors, with an 
unapproved medical education, must com- 
plete (a) 1 year comprehensive course of 
formal study, (b) a l-year AMA approved 
rotating internship, and (c) a 1-year ap- 
proved internship or residency in either 
surgery, medicine, obstetrics and gynecology, 
or pediatrics, in order to take the New York 
State medical license examination. New 
York is the only State which prescribes these 
conditions and most of the foreign doctors 
are very pleased with these requirements. 
They now have a better chance of passing 
our license examination and more impor- 
tant they feel confident of practicing good 
mediciné in any community of the State. 
Reports have come to the regents proving 
these facts. 

It is estimated that only 25,000 doctors 
out of 32,000 licensed and registered doctors 
in New York State, are practicising medicine. 
More than one-fifth of the practicing doc- 
tors, or, to be more accurate, 5,061 are 
foreign trained doctors. I would say that 
more than a third of the doctors doing gen- 
eral practice, have been educated in foreign 
countries. Practically all of them are pros- 
pering and are a credit to the community 
in which they live and practice. 

On a nationwide basis, this is what has 
happened durng the last 5 years: 799 foreign 
doctors were admitted to examination in 
1950; 1,066 in 1951; 1,463 in 1953; 1,642 in 
1954 and I am sure that not less than 2,000 
were admitted in 1955 and probably 2,500 will 
be admitted in 1956. The figure for 1956 is 
likely to be more than one-third of what our 
medical colleges will graduate this year. To 
put it differently, this number of doctors 
will exceed the product of 20 of our largest 
medical schools. We can expect this number 
oi foreign doctors to increase each year unless 
something is done to increase the number of 
doctors graduating from American medical 
colleges. 

In 1955 Seymour B. Foreman of our re- 
search department reported to the Board of 
Regents some very interesting facts and fu- 
ture prediction in the medical field for New 
York State. He stated that next to the 
District of Columbia, New York State has a 
larger number of physicians for its popula- 
tion than any other State for the year 1954. 
Its 32,000 registered physicians provide a 
ratio of 450 people to 1 doctor, but since 
only about 25,000 physicians are in active 
practice, the ratio is 625 to 1. However, the 
distribution of physicans varies widely from 
280 to 1 in New York county to a ratio of 1,500 
to 1 in Lewis County. Foreman stated that 
New York would need 4,475 more physicians 
to bring down to the State average those 
counties that are above the State average. It 
would also require about 296 additional phy- 
sicians to bring the average to the national 
average of 900 to 1, thase counties having 
a ratio above the national. This problem of 
distribution needs further. study. 

His report continued with the fact that 
in 1945-46, 5,826 doctors were graduated in 
the United States and that in 1953-54 after 
9 years, only 6,861 doctors were graduated. 
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This is an increase of 1,035 doctors while the 
population of the United States increased 
by more than 18 million people. He stated 
that in 1953-54 there were 3,555 enrolled 
medical students in New York medical col- 
leges and 819 graduated as physicians. He 
predicts that in 1960, (all things being equal) 
4,100 students are expected to be enrolled 
with 940 graduating; in 1965, 5,300 students 
with 1,220 graduating; in 1970, 6,220 students 
are expected to enroll with 1,445 graduating. 
Now this next prediction should be of great 
interest to the deans of the medical col- 
leges. He estimates and predicts, that, with 
the great increase in college enrollment ex- 
pected for the years from 1956 to 1970, 3,200 
capable, above the average students will not 
be admitted to New York medical colleges. 
If calculated on a nationwide basis, more 
than 25,000 “B” or better students will be 
kept out of medical colleges in the United 
States by 1970. Even today, there are more 
than 2 students available for every 1 accepted 
in the United States and more than a 314 tol 
ratio for New York State. 

I quoted the above facts and figures in 
order to explain why more than 2,000 stu- 
dents are forced to study medicine outside 
the United States, of whom just less than 
half are from NewYork State. The stu- 
dents attending the Italian, Swiss and Uni- 
versity of Paris medical colleges must have 
a college degree (B. S.) with a “B” or better 
average in order to be admitted. They must 
take a 5-year course for their medical de- 
gree and then, if they desire to take the 
New York State medical examination, they 
must first complete a 1-year AMA approved 
rotating internship. The regents commit- 
tee which evaluated and approved medical 
education in these countries, suggested the 
above qualifications with the authorities of 
the respective medical colleges and these 
rules are strictly enforced. Let me emphat- 
ically state that these students receive good 
medical training. The deans of the medical 
colleges are very well satisfied with the work 
of the American students. In fact they are 
in the upper half of their class scholastical- 
ly. I am certain they will make good doc- 
tors. Today some of these graduates are 
making their appearances in our New York 
hospitals. My colleagues report that Ameri- 
cans educated abroad are holding their own 
with graduates of our medical colleges. I 
am very proud of being the chairman of the 
regents’ committee which has made possible 
such education for so large numbers of 
American students. 

I have three concluding statements: 

1. It is evident that the present policy of 
limiting the number of students for admis- 
sion to our medical colleges is responsible 
for: 

(a) The very great increase in foreign doc- 
tors in the United States. 

(b) The 2,000 or more American students 
studying in foreign countries. 


(c) The growing shortage of general prac- 
titioners. 

(d) The discouragement of many poten- 
tial medical students to study medicine. 


2. The United States Congress should pass 
a law creating a commission of experienced 
persons in this field to study fully this prob- 
lem and make a substantial grant of the 
necessary funds available to the commis- 
sion. Such study should be comprehensive, 
realistic, unhampered, and unbiased and 
cover all phases of medical education. 

3. The regents of New York State have 
satisfactorily solved the problem of licens- 
ing foreign doctors under the powers 
granted them in the education law of the 
State of New York. 


Newspaper Editorial Writers Call for 
Higher Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service I have been 
watching with interest the editorial re- 
action of the press of the country to our 
committee’s recommendation for higher 
postal rates. 

I believe my colleagues will be in- 
terested in what some of the editors are 
saying and I have selected a few edi- 
torials for your consideration. They 


follow: 

The Burlington (Wash.) Journal, in 
an editorial appearing March 29, 1956, 
said: 

PosTaL RATES THEN AND Now 


Remember the 5-cent loaf of bread—the 
5-cent streetcar fare, and the 5-cent cigar? 

Those were the days when first-class mail 
was in tune with the rest of our national 
economy and the patron paid the Depart- 
ment 3 cents for this mailing privilege. 

In those days, some 25 years in the past, it 
cost 2 cents to deliver first-class mail and 
the rate was fair. Today the cost is more 
than 3 cents, resulting in a definite and ap- 
palling loss to the Department. 

In handling second-class mail in 1954 (be- 
fore our recent wage increases) the Post 
Office Department actually lost $232 million. 
You and ourselves as taxpayers of the great 
Republic, had to dig down into our jeans 
and help some of the large magazines and 
newspapers pay their large distribution 
costs—because they do not pay a realistic 
postage rate. One national weekly magazine 
pays 2.2 cents postage a copy and it actually 
costs nearly 6 cents to handle and deliver 
this periodical. 

A well known monthly publication (pocket 
size) pays Uncle Sam six-tenths of a cent a 
copy for mailing. The actual delivery cost 
of this magazine is 4.8 cents a copy—with 
the good old apathetic taxpayer footing the 
difference of 4.2 cents a copy. 

Third-class mail presents practically the 
same picture. In 1954 we taxpayers sub- 
sidized these mail users to the tune of $147 
million—and you had to like it. 

Frankly—we do not relish paying postage 
(in the form of constantly increasing taxes) 
for others. 

Occasionally we hear the comment that 
the Post Office has never been self-support- 
ing. This is a false conclusion—initially 
the Department was a moneymaker—and 
continued to be for many years. Even in a 
151-year period, from 1789 to 1940, the postal 
deficit averaged less than $10 million a year. 
This is a far cry from the postal loss today 
of more than $1 million every working day. 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field, for the second straight year, is asking 
Congress for a reasonable increase in postal 
rates to help sop up the tremendous deficit 
under which the Post Office Department is 
now operating. He asks, and rightfully so, 
that the Post Office Department be put on a 
self-sustaining basis, as are the postal serv- 
ices of every other major nation in the 
world, 
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He asks to have first-class mail postage 
raised from 3 cents to 4 cents (Canada pays 
5 cents); airmail from 6 cents to 7 cents; 
three anual increases of 15 percent each on 
second-class mail; and other increases are 
recommended including a 30 percent mark- 
up on third-class mail. 


The Fayetteville Observer, published 
in Fayetteville, N. C., said on April 24, 
1956: 

PosTAL DEFICIT: WHO’s GOING To Pay Ir? 


Should the United States Post Office De- 
partment be operated like a business or like 
a giveaway program? 

The people who operate it, which is to 
say the postmasters, believe it should be 
operated like a business, that it should 
charge at least as much for the services it 
renders as it costs to render those services. 

The National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States is on record as favoring 
an increase in the postage rates to enable 
the Post Office Department to operate on its 
income instead of running up a deficit which 
has averaged $460 million (almost half a 
billion dollars) a year since the close of 
World War II. 

Since that time the prices of almost every 
other commodity in the United States—in- 
cluding labor—have advanced, but the prices 
which Congress permits the Post Office De- 
partment to charge the public for its service 
have been unchanged, despite the fact that 
Congress has voted raises to the men and 
women who are employed by the postal 
service. 

Of course, there is another side to the 
proposition, and that side is that whether 
the people pay for postal service at the stamp 
window or through their income taxes to 
balance the budget, it is still the public that 
pays. ‘ 

Under the deficit system of supporting the 
Post Office Department it makes no differ- 
ence whether you write 1 letter a month or 1 
letter a day you pay for the support of the 
$460 million annual postal deficit in your 
taxes. 

You pay for a substantial portion of the 
postal cost not in proportion to your use of 
the mails but in proportion to your in- 
come. 

Without arguing whether it is right or 
wrong, the annual huge post-office deficits 
simply mean that individuals and firms 
which use the mail less are helping pay part 
of the expenses of individuals and firms 
which use the mails more. 

The National Association of Postmasters 
would correct this by increasing postal rates 
to the point where the income of the Post 
Office Department would approximate the ex- 
pense of the Post Office Department. 

It would increase the per-ounce cost of 
first-class letters from 3 cents to 4 cents, do- 
mestic air mail from 6 cents to 7 cents, sec- 
ond-class mail by 15 percent, piece rates on 
circulars, merchandise, books, catalogs, and 
other miscellaneous matter by about 50 per- 
cent, and bulk rates on these classifications 
by about 2 cents a pound. Book rates in the 
fourth-class category would be increased 2 
cents a pound on the first pound. 

These increases would cost a good many 
firms and individuals more in postage pay- 
ments than they would save in income-tax 
payments to make up the annual postal defi- 
cit. Others they would cost less. 

But the major argument of the postmasters 
is that if the Post Office Department could 
attain receipts approximating expenses it 
could progressively improve the postal serv- 
ices to the people without having to go be- 
fore Congress every year with its hat in its 
hand like a beggar pleading for a pittance. 
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They argue that the Post Office Department 
would be able to build more and better post- 
office buildings, extend delivery service, speed 
up deliveries, and make more frequent de- 
liveries of the United States mail. 

In the meantime the operation of the Post 
Office Department on a deficit basis is costing 
the taxpayers approximately $100 million a 
year in interest alone on that portion of the 
national debt which has been piled up by the 
postal service since 1946. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Times said, 
February 1, 1956: 
Wuy SvusBsiIpizE JuNK MAIL? 


Once upon a time, getting a piece of mail 
was a matter of some moment. Even if 
what you received was only a reminder that 
last month’s dentist bill was due, at least it 
was meant for you, not some ananymous 
“householder” or “occupant.” Now, it seems 
to us that half the mail we get at home con- 
sists of advertising sent out at cheap third- 
class rates, not to us personally but to our 
address. 

Well, throwing it away isn’t much trouble. 
But delivering it is giving the Post Office De- 
partment a lot of trouble—and it is costing 
the taxpayers some money. Postmaster 
Scholtz says this so-called “junk mail” is 
“taxing us beyond our capacity.” In Wash- 
ington, Assistant Postmaster General Abrams 
told a House subcommittee that the volume 
of advertising being sent at third-class rates 
is reaching its 1954 peak, and agreed that 
the rate should be increased. 

That 1954 peak was hit after Postmaster 
General Summerfield the year Before per- 
mitted advertising to be sent at third-class 
rates without any address or name. That 
created such a problem that Summerfield 
was forced a little more than a year later 
to cancel the order. But it still could be 
mailed if an address was provided. 

The postal department almost invariably 
operates under a deficit. Some of this, per- 
haps, is unavoidable, but not all of it, and 
President Eisenhower again has asked for 
an increase in postal rates to bring in another 
$350 million. Details have not been given, 
but it is expected that the request will be 
similar to last year’s, which included a 28 
percent increase for third-class mail. 

There is no reason why advertisers should 
not use the mails. But there is no reason, 
either, why taxpayers should subsidize them. 
We hope Congress raises the third-class rate 
to the point at which it would pay for itself. 
We might still get junk mail, but at least 
we wouldn't be paying part of the cost of 
its delivery. 


The Columbus (Ohio) Citizen said on 
March 25, 1956: 
THE POSTMARK ON Your LETTER Is RED 


In 1932, many magazines were a nickel. 
So was a phone call. For a dime you could 
get a loaf of bread. And for 50 cents a hair- 
cut. 

All these costs have zoomed since then. 
That 5-cent magazine is 15 cents, or more. 
Other things have gone up similarly. 

But you can still mail a letter for 3 cents. 

And the increase in rates for carrying mag- 
azines and newspapers through the mails is 
about 3 percent. 

Meanwhile, the cost of running the Post 
Office Department has leaped 107 percent. 
Most of that is in wage raises for employees. 

In the last 10 years, the postal service has 
run up a deficit of $4.6 billion. The taxpay- 
ers have had to make up the difference. 

Postmaster General Summerfield has been 
pleading with Congress to raise postal rates. 
Most people think this is reasonable. As 
postal users, they would be paying rates 
somewhere near what it costs to handle their 
mail. 

But as taxpayers they would be relieved of 
continually helping to make up deficits— 
whether they use the mails or not. 
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That $4.6 billion the post office lost in the 
last 10 years is part of the national debt. 
The debt draws interest. Everyday every 
taxpayer draws any income, a percentage of 
that income goes to pay interest on this debt. 

The taxpayers of this country are paying, 
over and over, for the postage on letters, 
newspapers, magazines, and direct mail ad- 
vertising long since read and thrown in the 
ashcan. 

They will go on paying for this forgotten 
mail until Congress hikes the postal rates 
enough to let the Post Office Department 
come out even. 

What’s wrong with paying for mail service 
as we use it? 

Why pass on to our children the cost of 
carrying our mail? 


The Daily Standard, of Celina, Ohio, 
March 25, 1956, said: 
UNCLE SAM SHOULDN'T PAY FOR SENDING JUNK 


We have never shared the concern of 
many people with the Post Office deficit. We 
have felt that communication between peo- 
ple is something that should be as free as 
the air and that it didn’t hurt the Govern- 
ment to pick up part of the bill to make 
this possible. 

And, we realize that picking up the tab is 
sort of a subsidy to newspapers—which are 
carried by a very low rate by Uncle Sam, 
making possible widespread rural subscrip- 
tion lists, which small papers like the Stand- 
ard dearly love. 

But we have just changed our mind. Be- 
cause we were shorthanded here last week, 
we let our mail pile up on our desk—fishing 
out only those letters that we thought might 
have news of interest to the readers. 

At the end of the week, we piled all of these 
unopened letters into a box to take them 
home to open. They filled a large box and 
weighed in at 25 pounds—25 pounds of un- 
solicited and unwanted mail. 

It was, to us, a dramatic demonstration of 


how mailing privileges are being abused. If 


a small newspaper like ours receives 25 
pounds a week of junk mail, then Uncle 
Sam must be carrying at less than cost mil- 
lions of pounds of such mail. 

A hike in the postal rates would not have 
much effect in reducing the amount of this 
unwanted mail. But at least those who per- 
sist in loading the mails with this kind of 
junk would be required to pay their own 
way instead of the taxpayers. 


The Evansville (Ind.) Press said on 
March 15, 1956: 
PostTaL Costs Rose Too 


Few articles, if any, cost as little today as 
in the depression year of 1932. 

But it costs the same to mail a letter, 
practically the same to mail a newspaper or 
magazine, and not much more to mail ad- 
vertising circulars and other such material. 

That, in a nutshell, is the reason the Post 
Office Department is running up such a huge 
deficit each year—which means the tax- 
payers as a whole are paying a big share of 
the postage bills of heavy users of the mails. 

It costs the postal system much more to 
handle mail than it did in 1932, of course, 
because labor and overhead have gone up. 

Postmaster General Summerfield has just 
given a Congressional committee another 
detailed description of his department’s fi- 
nancial situation, and a forceful argument 
why Congréss should authorize higher postage 
rates. 

He recommends a 1-cent increase in let- 
ter rates and appropriate increases for other 
classes of mail. 

These, he says, would eliminate $407 mil- 
lion of the $470 million Post Office Depart- 
ment deficit estimated for the next fiscal 
year. 

This would be a long step toward making 
ends meet—a logical goal for the agency and 
the only one fair to the taxpayers. 
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The Capital Journal, published in 
Salem, Oreg., said on April 9, 1956: 
Post OFFICE SHOULD BE SELF-SUSTAINING 


The House of Representatives Post Office 
Committee has been holding hearings for 
3 weeks on a proposal by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield for rate increases suffi- 
cient to erase a deficit that has averaged 
$450 million a year for the past 10 years. 

Proposed is an increase of 1 cent an ounce 
on first-class and air mail and a boost of 
about 30 percent in rates on second- and 
third-class mail, principally mewspapers, 
magazines, and direct-by-mail advertising. 
We've noted no proposal for a reduction in 
free mail by Government departments and 
Members of Congress, which contributes 
much to the deficit. Many millions of dol- 
lars worth of free service is rendered annually 
by the Department. 

In our opinion Summerfield’s proposals 
should be approved and the Department put 
on a balanced budget. It is a vast business 
enterprise which ought to pay its own way. 
Most of the newspapers appear prepared now 
to accept the rate increase proposed for them 
and several publishers so testified at the 
hearing. Letter rates are still 3 cents, the 
depression rate and only 50 percent above 
the rate of half a century ago when a work- 
ing man got 10 to 15 cents an hour and 
most living cost items were in proportion. 

The only argument we know against elimi- 
nating the postal deficit is that this is an 
election year and it doesn’t sound convincing. 


The San Francisco News said on April 

26, 1956: 
EVERYBODY Pays 

Congressmen are fooling no one but them- 
selves if they think the public doesn’t know 
there is no such thing as “free” or “bargain” 
mail service, so far as the taxpayers are 
concerned. When a business firm pays less 
than it costs the Government to carry its 
mail, the public pays the difference, in taxes. 
And this has been going on too long already. 





Graduation Address by Adm. Arthur 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, at the United States Naval 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on June 1 te attend the 
graduation exercises for the 116th class 
to graduate from the United States Naval 
r/o in my hometown of Annapolis, 
Md. 

As a further testimony to our good will 
and our desire to get along with thé other 
free countries of the world, there were 
graduated with the class 2 citizens of 
the Republic of the Philippines and 1 
of the Republic of Peru. One of the citi- 
zens of the Republic of the Philippines, 
former Midshipmen Vincante J. Bril- 
lantgs, graduated with honors and made 
an outstanding record by standing No. 1 
in his class in mathematics. He is to be 
warmly congratulated. 

The graduating class was addressed by 
Adm. A. W. Radford, United States Navy, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Admiral Radford’s remarks on this oc- 
casion were inspiring and it is my feel- 
ing that they should be made available 
for all to read. Therefore, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I take pleasure in 
including the graduation address by Ad- 
miral Radford at the United States Naval 
Academy: 
GUIDELINES FOR READINESS 


Forty years ago, on the 2d day of June 1916, 
I was one of 178 midshipmen present here 
waiting for our diplomas. 

Forty years from now, in June of 1996, it 
may be that one of you in this graduating 
class of 681 midshipmen will have the honor 
which is mine today. That individual will 
then appreciate the problem which has faced 
me since I accepted with great pleasure the 
invitation to be your graduation speaker. 

In a nutshell, the problem is this: How in 
approximately 15 minutes’ time should I 
cover the worthwhile experiences of a serv- 
ice career so as to interest you young men 
just starting? What brief guidance would 
be helpful in these times of tenston? What 
point can I make which will be remembered 
by you from now on? 

In 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916, I listened 
to graduation addresses here in this same 
building, just as you in this class have done. 
At the time of my last two, there was a war 
in Europe which came to be known as the 
First World War. It.was also called the war 
to end war. The United States entered this 
conflict less than a year after my class left 
Annapolis. 

In restrospect, the class of 1916 has been 
fortunate enough to witness, and to some ex- 
tent participate in, an interesting and impor- 
tant bit of modern history. Our service ca- 
reers span the years of World War I, a Sec- 
ond World War, and more recently the 
Korean war; and they continue today in a pe- 
riod of great international tension—a period 
marked by great determination on the part 
of the United States and its free allies that 
there be a secure peace in the world. 

Today we have a peace—an uneasy peace 
to be sure, and one marked by an armistice 


_in Korea where nearly a million armed men, 


including many of your own brothers-in- 
arms, must be alert to counter aggression in 
a matter of minutes. 

Indeed, the past 40 years have proved chal- 
lenging, interesting, and so completely 
worthwhile. 

So, too, will your future be challenging and 
interesting. Undoubtedly, you will witness 
and take part in great events. Now, the 
part you play and the contribution you make 
will be somewhat designed by fate, but 
largely designed by you as an individual. 
The key, I think, will be your individual and 
collective readiness to cope with the respon- 
sibilities thrust upon you in later years. 

The moral is obvious. Be ready and fit 
for anything that you might be called upon 
to do. And keep ready and fit. 

At my graduation, we had not 1, but 2 
speakers—President Woodrow Wilson and 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels. 

President Wilson advised us not to forget 
duty for a moment. He said, “there might 
come a time when * * * the history of the 
world might be changed” by what we did or 
did not do. 

Secretary Daniels challenged the members 
of my class to make progress. He urged us 
to “keep an open mind, investigate new 
methods, and not slavishly follow any old 
theories or practices.” At the same time, 
however, he admonished us to keep bright 
those long-term traditions “that spell char- 
acter, courage, and chivalry.’ 

That advice given to the class of 1916 by 
those two distinguished men has stood well 
the test of time. It has been proven sound, 
and today I pass it along to you. 


The key words I emphasize are “tradition” 
and “progress.” 

At first glance, you may think these words 
are incompatible. But I can tell you they 
are not. They go together, and each com- 
plements the other. For the readiness of a 
man is gaged, in part at least, by his flexible 
and timely adjustments to the new and 
novel, without sacrifice of principle or aban- 
donment of standards. 

Principles and standards are vital to the 
Armed Forces. Never forget that you are 
servants of a free country. Wherever you 
are stationed, you will be representatives and 
ambassadors of our free principles. Above 
all else you must maintain our concepts of 
leadership, of courage, of military compe- 
tence, and of devotion to duty and to coun- 
try. 

I would suggest, therefore, that you rec- 
ognize right now that you have a duty which 
involves not only readiness to die for your 
country, but also readiness to live day by 
day for its betterment. I suggest that you 
resolve always to be worthy of the high 
traditions which have been impressed upon 
you here. 

Then if your resolution is translated into 
thought and deed, I feel confident that your 
careers will add luster to the stars that 
shine in our country’s flag. 

In the final reckoning what will count 
most will not be the lofty stature attained 
by a few, but will be the sum total of all 
your earnest service—the sum total of all 
your efforts to live up in every circumstance 
to your code of duty. 

But while urging you to preserve the 
noble traditions of the service, I do not im- 
ply for a moment that you should make a 


fetish of tradition. You need never feel that. 


you would be untrue to the classes who 
sailed before you, if you sail courses dif- 
ferent from ours. 

Pride in tradition can become a hindrance 
if weighted or clogged with complacency and 
oversatisfaction with past achievements. We 
can never let ourselves rest upon ours oars. 

This leads to the second key word: 
“Progress.’”” No one can deny the need for 
progress. There is always a place for change. 
It is an inescapable law of life. 

But I think the art of progress and the 
magnitude of change have never been so 
great as right now. This is no slow and plod- 
ding evolution in weaponry and tactics. This 
is a rapid evolution—a time when develop- 
ments in the striking power of weapons, and 
corresponding changes in tactics, are jump- 
ing forward by leaps and bounds. 

I feel certain that the 40 years which sep- 
arate your class and mine sounds like a very 
long time. The changes, however, which I 
have seen in weapons, in the world situation, 
and in the thinking of men, make it seem 
that it might as easily be 40 decades. 

Fortunately, your education has given you 
knowledge of the past. It has given you an 
insight into economics, government, and his- 
tory; and it has helped you to understand 
the cultural, scientific, and spiritual aspects 
of this great civilization of ours. I would say 
you have been give a flying start. 

But it is only a start. 

One incontrovertible fact impressed on my 
mind by this Academy was the fact that I 
knew very little—that the man who thinks 
he “knows it all” has ceased to learn. Actu- 
ally, the service is no haven for one who 
has quit learning. Study, especially the 
study of peoples and nations, is a continuous 
part of the job of military leadership. 

So it must be with you. Whether in new 
weapons or social sciences, your search for 
knowledge and improvement is a lifetime 
pursuit. 

In your early years, you will not be dealing 
with global strategy or policy. But in your 
early years, you will be dealing with the men 


and the weapons at the action end of our 
policies; and these years probably will be 
among the happiest in your service. 

It is during these early years that you will 
be preparing yourselves for the time when 
you will assume greater responsibilities. You 
will be preparing yourselves for the time 
when, your decisions will help determine 
whether or not this Nation’s military forces 
stay abreast of the incredible advances in 
science and the international situation. 

None of this is easy. There is a certain 
orthodoxy and set pattern in all professions. 
Imaginative thinking and new learning do 
not always make a man popular. But imagi- 
native thinking and new learning are essen- 
tial parts of this imaginative age. I think 
you will soon realize that progress provides 
a climate for strength, and stagnation is an 
invitation to weakness. 

Now, despite the fact that your profession 
is war, your first mission is the prevention of 
war, and to no greater objective could you 
dedicate your lives. ; 

Your Government has given you a rare 
opportunity. You are entering a profession 
that is unusually vigorous, progressive, and 
interesting; one that is engaged in vitally 
important missions, and one that places un- 
common emphasis on youth and offers un- 
limited opportunity to all its members. 

Remember always that you are part of the 
Armed Forces team—Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. That team—the United 
States Armed Forces team—must think as a 
team, work as a team, and when necessary 
fight as a team. 

Accordingly, cherish your pride in your 
own chosen arm of service, but acquire a 
complete understanding of the character and 
contribution of the other arms. Have in 
mind the thought that some day if you are 
successful, you may be called upon to lead 
and coordinate joint operations. 

Now I have just a few words for each 
of the groups represented here today. 

First, to the parents, relatives; and sweet- 
hearts: This is a happy and proud moment 
for each of you. Rightfully so. I congra- 
tulate you for the role you have played, 
both in sending and in keeping ycur young 
man here. I feel confident I can count on 
you to share with him his lifetime career, 
and to support him in it. I want you to 
know that I, too, will follow his career with 
great personal interest. 

Second, to the staff and faculty: The in- 
spirational and educational importance of 
this Naval Academy in its service to the 
Nation has never been greater. With our 
sister academies, the older one at West Point 
and the newer one recently established by 
the Air Force, you are molding men upon 
whom the future safety of our country de- 
pends. Make certain that your counsel is 
wise and that your cultivation of the youth- 
ful mind is sound. 

To the Midshipmen who remain behind: 
Your graduation day is coming. It seems a 
long way off now but later when you look 
back on it, it will have come and gone all too 
fast. Make the most of your time remain- 
ing at the Academy. You chose well in mak- 
ing a military career your profession. Never 
has the challenge of service been so noble, 
and never has the need for patriotism been 
so great. 

And finally to the graduates, all of you; 
those who go into the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Air Force: Let readiness be 
your watchword; and let tradition, progress, 
and teamwork be your guidelines. If you 
carry away from these 4 years nothing else, 
let it be this one word: “readiness.” 

Congratulations and good luck to each of 
you, 
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From Naval Research te Fleet Weapons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to attend the Armed Forces 
Day ceremonies held at the city of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on May 19, 1956. Rear 
Adm. Rawson Bennett, Chief of Naval 
Research, was the principal speaker of 
the occasion. His excellent luncheon 
address admirably points up the Navy’s 
modern research program and its con- 
tribution to our national defense. 

The address follows: 

I want to mention some of the Navy’s new 
Weapons, their background, and their im- 
portance. In rapid succession we have an- 
nounced the nuclear-powered submarines, 
shown off our guided missile cruisers and 
their deadly armament, our supersonic 
fighters and a high-speed jet seaplane. In 
addition to their combat importance, these 
developments have paid the Navy an extra 
dividend. We have gained added recognition 
by the public that the Navy is imaginative, 
powerfu!, and important. Much of this new 
recognition has blossomed during the past 
year, not because naval progress has been a 
sudden thing, but because many years of 
planning, research, and hard work resulted 
in dramatic new weapons that captured the 
imagination of press and public. The Navy's 
new arsenal of weapons are their own telling 
argument before a public that likes to judge 
the facts for itself. 

It is not surprising that the Navy has 
createci a considerable stir during the past 
year. Look at some of the new weapons in 
our arsenal: 

Man’s first harnessing of the atom for pro- 
pulsion, a nuclear-powered submarine that 
can cruise underwater at high speed indefi- 
nitely, that has shattered dozens of records 
and opened up a whole array of new naval 
tactics. Seven sister ships are on the way. 

A new concept in submarine hull design, 
the Albacore, which opens a new chapter in 
submerged speed and maneuverability. 

The Forrestal class carriers, rugged, highly 
mobile floating airbases are joining the fleet 
at 1-year intervals. Designed for jet age op- 
erations, they add to America’s ability to pro- 
ject her striking power to virtually any cor- 

- ner of the globe. 

We have flown the P6M Sea Master, the 
first large jet-powered seaplane. It has 
speed, range and needs no concrete runways. 
It can add a new kind of punch to the 
Navy’s striking power. 

We have the A4D Skyhawk, probably the 
world’s smallest attack plane. Fast and 
maneuverable, it holds the world’s record 
for the 500 kilometer closed course, and can 
operate from carrier decks with an atomic 
bomb load. 

We have the F8U Crusader, a high super- 
sonic speed fighter. The F8U is the world’s 
fastest naval aircraft. Designed for speed 
and maneuverability ai high altitude, it is 
one of today’s truly outstanding fighters. 

The guided missile is the epitome of mod- 
ern warfare, and the warfare of the future. 
The Navy has guided missiles—not future 
dreams, but actual hardware in use by the 
fieet. 

A guided missile cruiser is in the fleet, 
another one will shortly follow. Two guided 
missile submarines are in the fleet. 

These have been unusually dramatic de- 
velopments. They have pointed, in a way 
that everyone can understand, to a fleet 
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transition. It is in transition from steam 
to nuclear power, from guns to missiles, from 
gunpower to nuclear weapons, and from sub- 
sonic to supersonic flight. 

Now let me point out that the naval 
weapons announcements of the last year 
or two represent neither a culmination nor 
a point of departure. They are a part of a 
continuing process that has taken us over 
many past barriers and will lead us to even 
more exhilirating thresholds. 

This process is firmly rooted in a desire 
for advancement on the part of the Navy. 
The Navy intends to fight with the best 
weapons of the day—today, 10 years from 
now, 50 or 100 years from now. We have an 
organization that can keep the Navy in the 
forefront .of world technology. As Chief of 
Naval Research, I am proud to point out that 
the new weapons I have been referring to 
had their origin in the Navy’s research and 
development organization. The Office of 


-Naval Research, the material bureaus and 


our many laboratories have sought out the 
new ideas and shaped the developments that 
are transforming the Navy. Our work con- 
tinues, and at an accelerated pace. There- 
fore, the future should see a steady pro- 
gression of the. kind of dramatic announce- 
ments of the last few years, informing the 
public that the Navy is keeping abreast of 
these fast-moving times. 

Really radical advances stem largely from 
basic research. Basic research is the foun- 
dation for the rest of our work. It is re- 
search not fettered by production demands. 
Its products are new ideas and new knowl- 
edge. Unless we keep injecting new knowl- 
edge into our work, we can only go on doing 
essentially the same things over and over 
again in slightly different ways. Basic re- 
search eliminates much guesswork. It elimi- 
nates much trial and error. It gives us 
ability to understand the things we work 
with. 

The Navy program in basic science can be 
divided into two major categories. The first 
includes fields that will help solve the prob- 
lems that face naval operations 10, 20 or 30 
years from now. 

Here we hunt for the extremes in natural 
phenomena. We know that very high energy 
is important. In the past, developments in 
high energy have changed powerplants and 
explosives. Much work is now being done in 
high-energy nuclear physics. I am not re- 
ferring to the H-bomb or the uranimum- 
plutonium fission products. I mean the 
study of the basic behavior of matter using 
accelerators that generate charges as high as 
several billion electron volts. 

We are looking for very low-energy data. 
This is the basis for handling information. 
An example is your radio. A lot of power is 
put out by the transmitter, but the intelli- 
gence is just a small amount of energy super- 
imposed on all that power. We have a pro- 
gram in microwave spectroscopy that gives us 
information as to how atoms vibrate and 
rotate in a molecule. It should have impor- 
tant implications for future communications 
systems, commercial as well as military. 

We are looking for very high temperatures. 
The efficiency of every powerplant depends 
on the highest possible operating tempera- 
ture. Naval research includes astronomy and 
astrophysics partly because the sun and the 
stars are our high temperature laboratories. 
Physical reactions taking place on the sun 
reach temperatures many times higher than 
any we can produce here on earth. The 
initial scientific concept for the hydrogen 
bomb came from studies of what» happens 
on the sun when hydrogen atoms are sub- 
jected to enormous pressures and tempera- 
tures. From studying the behavior of the 
periphery of the sun, scientists obtained 
some information on the mechanism of the 
starting of the magnetron, a high-power 
vacuum tube that is our principal source of 
power for radar, 
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We are looking for very low temperatures. 
That is the means by which we can get 
smaller and smaller bits of information under 
extreme conditions. The science of cryo- 
genics, which is low-temperature physics, is 
based on the fact that molecular reactions 
are slowed down with a decrease in tempera- 
ture. By studying materials at extremely 
low temperatures—as Close to absolute zero 
as we can get—we can glimpse slow-motion 
views of the behavior of matter. Not only 
that, but matter acts differently at very low 
temperatures. It doesn’t always obey the 
same natural laws that govern matter at 
normal temperatures. 

These are some examples of basic research 
that will pay off in the future. 

The second broad category of basic re- 
search concerns fields that we think will im- 
prove existing operations of the Navy. It 
deals with the Navy as we know it today. 
One example includes solid state physics and 
chemistry. They are the foundation for 
metallurgy and for other areas important for 
electronics and structural materials. Any 
gain in understanding of the solid state of 
matter has almost immediate benefits to the 
Navy through application to the engineering 
fields. They are being exploited in sonar 
transducers, transistors and ferroelectric and 
dielectric amplifiers. 

Nearly every demand for a better surface 
ship, submarine, aircraft and guided missile, 
or the equipments that go into them, means 
a requirement for improved materials. We 
need steady improvement in structural ma- 
terials, fuels, lubricants, and corrosion-re- 
sistant coatings. 

Classical physics is another basic research 
area that gets heavy Navy support. New 
ideas in hydrodynamics are being translated 
into hydrofoil boats and new submarine 
shapes, like the Albacore. Aerodynamic re- 
search includes such new and difficult areas 
as the aerodynamics of rarefied gases. This 
helps tell the missile designer the best shape 
for a vehicle to make speeds of Mach 3 or 4 
through the upper atmosphere, where air is 
very thin. 

The Navy needs to know all about the 
medium in which it operates—the sea and 
the air above the sea. Naval research sup- 
ports the oceanographer, so we can learn 
more about the ocean currents, how to pre- 
dict sea states, how to predict surf condi- 
tions for amphibious operations. It supports 
new scientific approaches to meterology, in 
search of an accurate method for long-range 
weather forecasting. It explores the upper 
atmosphere with balloons and rockets, to 
bring back data on cosmic rays, air density, 
and high-altitude weather conditions. 

The Navy’s basic research program extends 
to nearly all of the physical sciences, and 
includes medical and biological research. 
I have mentioned only some of the areas 
that get heavy emphasis. This program is 
the Navy’s insurance that it will be ready 
for whatever the future may bring, techno- 
logically. It assures us that the knowledge 
we use up in development is being replaced, 
to pave the way for future development. 

Since this is an audience of engineers, I 
would like very much to launch into some 
lengthy discussions of the Navy's develop- 
ment programs. We cover virtually every 
engineering field, and we have a lot of tough 
and interesting problems. They range from 
the new metallurgy of nuclear reactor engi- 
neering to the electronics problems posed by 
guiding a satellite into an orbit 200 miles 
above the earth, and tracking it after it gets 
there. 

Since there isn’t time to do justice to even 
one phase of the program, I'll be content 
with a single story. In connection with 
guided missile development, we have been 
exploring several unusual types of engines, 
such as the valve engine and the valveless 
pulse jet. 

The valveless pulse jet engine shows how 
an unexpended dividend can come from 
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development, as well as from _ research. 
The pulse jet is a very simple engine. The 
Germans used it to power the V-1 buzz 
bomb. Its main trouble was a set of reed 
valves that tended to burn out in the middle 
of a flight. Some of you who were in London 
or in the low countries during 1944 may 
have watched a V-1 suddenly sputter out 
and go into a dive, a long way from its target. 
The reed valves had burned out. After the 
war, the pulse jet seemed to have a lot of 
potential, if a valveless type could be de- 
veloped. Some work has been done on this, 
with the result that we are no longer so 
optimistic about the valveless pulse jet as 
an aircraft engine. But we are not dis- 
couraged—we have discovered that it makes 
a terrific post-hole digger. 

I doubt that every farmer will rush out 
to buy one. Nevertheless, the application 
is not as outlandish as it sounds. The valve- 
less pulse jet is a very simple device, and 
it can be rigged into a practical portable 
unit for digging holes in frozen ground. 
The principle is that the hot exhaust gases 
come out at very high velocity, melt the 
ground and shake the dirt loose at the 
same time. It should be extremely useful 
in Arctic and Antarctic operations for set- 
ting anchor posts and explosive charges. 

Now, let’s translate some of this research 
and development work into terms of naval 
weapons, and see if we can rough in an 
outline of future naval progress. Within the 
limits of military security, it is possible to 
point to certain general areas and glimpse 
the direction in which we are headed. 

We want to learn more about extreme 
high temperatures and conversion of chem- 
ical energy into thrust, so we can develop 
better jet engines and rocket motors. This 
is part of our planned research, toward spe- 
cific goals. At the same time, we may dis- 
cover that there is a method better than 
chemical energy, even better than nuclear 
energy, for getting the thrust we need to 
make an aircraft go. Some serious astro- 
nautical theorists have suggested the pos- 
sibility of using radiant energy, radiated 
from the sun and stars, to power aircraft 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. This would 
be an example of the unexpected bonus, the 
new turn of events, that can come from 
basic scientific research. 

For naval aviation, our general goals are to 
fiy higher and faster, but with increased 
emphasis on hovering and vertical take-off. 
At altitudes significantly higher than those 
in our immediate future we will step beyond 
the realm of the air-breathing engine, into 
the domain of the rocket. The Skyrocket II 
research aircraft has been a laboratory for 
exploring the use of rocket engines as the 
main propulsion unit for a manned inter- 
ceptor. 

The emphasis on speed and altitude is tak- 
ing our pilots into regions completely hostile 
to human life. Much of our research aims 
to give us a knowledge of these regions, and 
of what must be done to ensure safety and 
efficiency of the human pilots who will fly 
there: One of our newest concepts stems in 
part from the requirements of high-altitude 
escape from a disabled aircraft. This is the 
capsule cockpit announced last month. It 
will be a great step forward in aviation 
safety, but will yield a large return in econ- 
omy and efficiency. Essentially, it would 
place the aircraft brains—pilot, instruments, 
controls and electronic gear—in a jettison- 
able capsule, separate from the muscle— 
engine, airframe, hydraulic gear and other 
heavy items. It would improve training, 
simplify construction and contribute to 
safety in storage of nuclear-powered aircraft. 
The capsule cockpit is now in the develop- 
ment stage. 

The Navy is pressing its development of 
nuclear power for aircraft. We are making 
progress. Problems that looked hopeless a 
year ago now appear capable of solution. As 
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the possibilities inherent in nuclear powered 
flight are explored, we find that once the 
hardware is available the chief limitation 
will be human endurance. For. nuclear 
flight, as well as for our other advanced air- 
craft, studies are constantly being made to 
design the plane for the man, emphasizing 
safety and exploring the limitations in speed, 
G’s, altitude, exposure (to heat, cold and 
radiation) and time, that will ultimately 
determine just where man must give way 
to a completely automatic method of trans- 
portation in both war implements and peace- 
ful pursuits. 

The search for low speeds has produced 
some new concepts in powered flight. Low 
speed flight is especially important to the 
Navy. Low speed means short landing and 
takeoff space. It means hovering, so im- 
portant to antisubmarine patrolling and air- 
borne troop landing and resupply. Helicop- 
ters have been one solution, but they have 
an inherent limitation on top speed. 

The most promising avenue thus far seems 
to be the ducted fan principle. This was 
first demonstrated to us with the Hiller one- 
man flying platform. We are supporting 
some promising work with the wingless air- 
craft called the aerodyne. 

On the sea, we can look forward to a com- 
pletely nuclear powered Navy. By the early 
1960’s, all major combatant vessels author- 
ized for construction are likely to be pro- 
pelled by nuclear power. The ultimate ob- 
jective is a nuclear powered task force that 
can stay at sea indefinitely without refuel- 
ing. Progress in reactor design has been 
rapid, and the success of the Nautilus has 
given us a firm foundation for a more rapid 
transition to nuclear power. 

Beneath the sea, the most promising new 
development is the “wedding” of the nu- 
clear powerplant with the Albacore type hull. 
This will give the Navy an undersea weapon 
that combines unlimited range with un- 
precedented speed and maneuverability. 

The addition of hydrofoil-supported land- 
ing craft to our amphibious strength is an- 
other promise for the future. The added 
speed going into the beach will be one as- 
pect of the entire effort to add greater speed 
and surprise to the amphibious operation by 
air and by sea. 

A major addition to naval armament will 
come from the joint Army-Navy program to 
develop an intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile. The program is well underway. The 
Navy has been assigned responsibility for 
development of the IRBM ship-launched 
weapon system. By joining with the Army 
we conserve scarce scientific manpower. We 
conserve money and materials. 

These are some of the things we can look 
forward to as the Navy continues its transi- 
tion. Each new development will add to 
naval mobility, to its flexibility and to its 
staying power. 





First Arab Health Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from the Israel Digest of 
May 18, 1956, sharply contrasts the ac- 
tions of the Israelis with those of the 
Arabs: 

First ARAB HEALTH CENTER OPENS 

Trra.—A health center, the first in an 
Arab village, was formally inaugurated this 
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week. The Tira center will serve the Little 
Triangle and provide medical assistance to 
the 15,000 residents of the 6 villages in the 
Triangle. 

A staff of 20, headed by Dr. Youssef Saig, 
including 5 nurses, 1 male nurse, a midwife, 
and a sanitary inspector, all of them Arabs, 
will service the center. 

The Minister of Health, Mr. Israel Barzi- 
lai, reported that the ministry will soon es- 
tablish an Arab section to supervise health 
work in Arab-populated parts of the coun- 
try. He said that the percentage of Arab 
women giving birth in hospitals rose to 22 
percent last year from less than 5 percent 


in 1949-50. 
EE 


The Retired Schoolteacher and Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the Senate is preparing to debate 
H. R. 7225, the bill which we passed in 
the House last year to expand and im- 
prove the social-security program, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Congress a situation which I feel requires 
some very serious study. 

This is the plight of the retired school- 
teacher who retired before the pension 
system he or she belongs to was covered 
in under the social-security program. 
I mention the schoolteacher in that con- 
nection, but of course the situation is 
one which also affects all retired per- 
sons whose retirement plans came under 
social security at some date after the 
time these people went on pensions. 

The social-security systems is far from 
perfect and certainly does not permit 
beneficiaries to live in any semblance of 
luxury. The income limitation, it seems 
to me, is much too low—assuming it can 
be justified at all. On the other hand, 
those who are on social security have 
been able to look to occasional increases 
in their pensions through congressional 
action. In other words when we in- 
crease the benefits generally, we usually 
try to increase the monthly payments to 
those who are already receiving benefits. 
PENSIONS AND SAVINGS SHRANK IN PURCHASING 

POWER 

But the schoolteachers and the other 
public servants whose retirement plans 
came under social security after these 
people had begun collecting pensions ap- 
parently have nowhere to turn for an in- 
crease in their original pensions. Many 
of these retirement plans were originally 
statewide plans or municipal plans. 
During the years that the now-retired 
public employees contributed to these 
plans out of their pay each month, the 
benefits they looked forward to might 
have appeared fairly adequate for re- 
tirement purposes. But a schoolteacher 
who retired, say, 10 years ago, when the 
cost of living was so very much lower 
than it is today, cannot possibly live on 
her pension. I just do not see how it 
can be done. The same holds true for 
the teacher who retired 5 years ago. 
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This situation was called to my atten- 
tion by some retired teachers in St. Louis 
who pointed out to me that the savings 
which they may have accumulated over 
the years to supplement their retirement 
income just don’t go as far or buy as 
much now as the same money would have 
done at the time it was saved. What may 
have looked like an adequate nest-eg¢g 
and adequate retirement income are not 
adequate today. 

The teacher who is now retiring under 
social security—that is, among those 
teachers whose retirement plans have 
been covered in under the social security 
system—can look forward in most cases 
to a much higher beginning pension and 
to the prospect of periodic increases in 
that pension as Congress takes note in 
the social security laws of the increases 
in the cost of living from year to year. 
But the teached who retired some years 
ago before her retirement plan came 
under social security has, in most cases, 
no prospect of arn increase in retirement 
income. 

I raise this question not to propose 
some easy solution, because I do not 
have one. I raise it instead because I 
think if enough of us are thinking about 
it, perhaps the appropriate committees 
of the Congress and the Social Security 
Administration can suggest a practical 
solution. 

LETTER TO SECRETARY FOLSOM 


I took this matter up early this year 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Honorable Marion B. 
Folsom. I wrote him as follows: 


JANUARY 12, 1956. 
Hon. Marion B. Foisom, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: A constituent of mine 
raises a very interesting question concerning 
the possibility of extending social-security 
coverage to retired schoolteachers. Of course, 
all retired persons who retired before their 
type of work was included in social-security 
coverage feel now that they would like to 
be covered, and that is understandable. 

But the question I would like to have 
your social-security people consider is what 
can be done for the retired schoolteacher in 
case the teachers now covered by the same 
retirement plan should vote to have their 
plan come in under social security. Would 
there be any adjustment in benefits for those 
already retired under those circumstances? 
What thinking has been devoted to that kind 
of problem? 

The woman who wrote to me pointed to 
the fact that those under social security 
who are retired have received several in- 
creases in benefits by legislation following 
their retirement whereas, as she points out, 
the retirement funds for teachers do not 
allow for increasing benefits once a person 
is retired. 

I am directing this inquiry to you rather 
than to the Social Security Administration 
in case you would care to add any comments 
of your own, from a policy standpoint, to 
the technical information which the social- 
security people might provide in answer to 
my inquiry. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 3d District, Missourt, 


You will note, Mr. Speaker, that I 
asked not only for an explanation of the 
situation as it affects these retired per- 
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sons but what could be done about it. 
Particularly I asked what thinking has 
been devoted to this kind of problem. 

I am afraid that not very much think- 
ing has been devoted to it. The Secre- 
tary, in his reply, explains the situation 
and says that it is up to the appropriate 
State or local governmental unit which 
originally administered the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund to figure out a way to 
supplement the inadequate pensions now 
being received, compared to the higher 
benefits which might be paid under social 
security. 

Mr. Folsom states that he has given a 
great deal of thought to the problem of 
retired persons who are not covered by 
social security but that so far no prac- 
tical solution has suggested itself for 
extending social security to those who 
have not contributed to the program dur- 
ing their working years. 

SCHOOLTEACHERS CONTRIBUTED TO OWN FUND 


I think the schoolteachers are in a 
slightly different category in that for all 
of their working years they did contrib- 
ute—regularly, each month—to a retire- 
ment fund which is now combined with 
social security. It is not as if they never 
participated in a retirement fund and 
now ask for something for nothing. 
Their mistake, if you could call it that, 
was in being born just a few years too 
early—had their retirement been delayed 
a few years, they would now be under 
the social-security program. As we all 
know, teachers often have no choice on 
when they retire. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that this prob- 
lem is not restricted just to schoolteach- 
ers. It touches all of those groups of 
public servants whose pension systems 
have recently come under social security, 
but who retired before the changeover 
took place. I repeat, also, that I raise 
the question here because I am anxious 
to have all Members of Congress made 
aware of the problem in the hopes that 
among us ail we can devise a practical 
solution. 

I include as part of my remarks Secre- 
tary Folsom’s letter to me on this subject 
in reply to my inquiry, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 13, 1956. 
ion. LEONor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MRS. SULLIVAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 12, 1956, in reference 
to a question raised by one of your constit- 
uents regarding the possibility of extending 
social-security coverage to retired school- 
teachers. We regret the delay in replying. 

As you know, employees who are protected 
under a State or local retirement system can 
be covered under the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system if a referendum 
is held among the active members of the sys- 
tem and a majority of those eligible to vote in 
the referendum vote in favor of coming un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance. When 
a retirement system group is brought under 
old-age and survivors insurance, coverage is 
extended only to those who are still working 
at the time the group is covered and those 
hired subsequently. Since benefits under 
the program can be paid only to persons who 
have worked for a specified length of time in 
covered jobs, persons who had already retired 
before their group was covered could not 
receive benefits under old-age and survivors 
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insurance on the basis of their employment 
for the State or local government. 

The decision as to whether any adjustment 
will be made in the benefits of individuals 
who have already retired if the members of 
a State or local government retirement sys- 
tem are brought under old-age and survivors 
insurance rests with the appropriate State or 
local officials. The provisions of the Social 
Security Act which make old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance coverage available to retire- 
ment-system members do, however, contain 
a statement that it is the policy of the Con- 
gress that the total retirement protection of 
the members and beneficiaries of a retire- 
ment system shall not be impaired by reason 
of the members’ coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

Your constituent mentions that retire- 
ment funds for teachers do not allow for 
increasing benefits once a person is retired. 
Generally speaking, the method of financing 
such retirement systems does not allow for 
increasing benefits of retired persons unless 
the State or local government concerned 
makes a special appropriation for that pur- 
pose. Under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, as wage levels rise there is a reduction 
in the cost of the program, expressed as a 
percentage of payroll, because the increase 
in contribution income is relatively larger 
than the increase in benefit costs. In this 
kind of situation it is sometimes possible for 
the Congress to provide for a general adjust- 
ment of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit amounts without increasing the con- 
tribution rate. I have given a great deal of 
thought to the problem of retired persons 
who have not been able to qualify for old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. On 
occasion, proposals have been made to pay a 
basic old-age insurance benefit to all persons 
over age 65 regardless of whether they have 
worked in employment or self-employment 
covered by the law. In making any improve- 
ments in the old-age and survivors insurance 
system, however, it is essential to preserve 
its basic principles, the most important of 
which are that it is a contributory program 
financed by the worker, his employer, and the 
self-employed during years of active work, 
and that the benefits received are related in 
part to the individual's earnings. The old- 
age and survivors insurance program owes 
much of its wide national acceptance to 
these sound principles. Therefore, neither 
this Department nor the Congress has fa- 
vored proposals for paying benefits to indi- 
viduals who do not meet the work require- 
ments of the program. 

Thank you for your interest in social se- 
curity. I hope that this information will be 
helpful in replying to your constituent. 

Sincerely yours, 


M. B. Fotsom, Secretary. 





Italy Displays Her Good Sense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the May 31 
issue of New Jersey’s Nutley Sun. It 
points out the very significant changes 
that have been taking place in the polit- 
ical complexion in Italy. This should 
be encouraging to the Western World 
and particularly to the United States. I 
am confident that the people of Italy will 
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continue their onward march against 
the foe of democracy—communism: 
ITALY DISPLAYS HER Goop SENSE 


In the first test of strength anywhere in 
the world since the purge of the Stalin myth, 
the Communists suffered a staggering defeat 
in the Italian municipal elections this week. 
The Italian election results reflected both the 
democratic determination of the Italian 
electorate to remain a free and independent 
people, linked politically and militarily to 
the West, and the discomfort of many old- 
line Communists who had been adorators of 
Stalin and who now, since the Kremlin’s 
flip-flop, were uncertain of its meaning and 
stayed away from the polls. 

Italy’s electoral preference went to Premier 
Segni’s center majority, led by the Christian 
Democrats, and the losses were suffered by 
both extremes. The Italian Communist 
Party continues to be the largest outside the 
Iron Curtain but it has lost both strength 
and prestige. . 

It is our interpretation of this vote that 
on a town level the hand of the moderate 
Christian Democrats will be strengthened as 
the guiding influence of the centrist coali- 
tion which also includes the Liberals, Re- 
publicans and right-wing Socialists. In 
many places, the left-wing Socialists gained 
at the expense of their allies, the Commu- 
nists. As a result, we need look for no 
drastic change in national and international 
policies. 





That Last Mile on September 22, 1776, 
When All of Lower Manhattan Was in 
Flames 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include extraneous material by 
Mr. Gridley Adams, director general of 
the United States Flag Foundation and 
an ardent admirer of an outstanding 
American hero, Nathan Hale. The arti- 
cle follows: 

Recently an artist, drawing a map of old 
Manhattan and upon it depicting the sites 
of historical events, was somewhat perplexed 
as to where to note either the place of cap- 
ture or execution of Nathan Hale. 

He said the libraries gave little more than 
general information concerning these two 
locations. As my great-great-grandfather 


.both roomed and graduated in the class of 


1773 at Yale College with Nathan Hale, it 
would be quite natural there should be in 
the possession of my family some facts con- 
cerning the life and habits of him whose 
courageous sacrifices mark him as America’s 
outstanding hero, bar none. 

Hale had on his neck a dark mole and this, 
he once told’ my grandfather one day they 
were boating in New Haven Harbor and 
when a storm broke upon them and threat- 
ened to swamp the boat, was a sign that he 
was not to drown—that some day he would 
be hung. 

And up in my old Connecticut home- 
stead there used to stand the rocking chair 
both grandfather and Hale shared together 
as a part of their room furniture. If that 
chair could but speak, think of the conversa- 
tions it could recount. 

Being early fed on, and still the most 
absorbing of all my reading, American His- 


tory (my “Nutmeg” ancestors having started 
(Iroquois War of 1637) to build up this land 
over which the eagle screams, but now so 
often unheard), whenever I visited grand- 
father’s house in Cromwell, I used to climb 
up into that rocker, sit, and listen to what 
my grandfather and Hale were talking about 
during those perilous years of the 17770’s. 
And if you want a thrill that sends a shiver 
up your spine, hold in your hand, as once 
it was my great privilege to do, Hale’s sword. 

Much of the information I have covering 
Nathan Hale’s setting out as a spy and his 
subsequent capture, is taken from the words 
of his faithful attendant at camp, Asher 
Wright, who died at the age of 90 and is 
buried near the graves of the Hale family in 
Hale’s home, Coventry, Conn. 

It is said that Wright never mentioned 
Hale’s name with tearless eyes, so great was 
his devotion and love for his friend. 

From this almost direct testimony it is 
known that Hale left General Washington’s 
headquarters on Harlem Heights, and, at- 
tended by Stephen Hempstead, that they 
traveled as far as Norwalk before they felt 
far enough away to attempt to cross the 
Sound. 

As Norwalk they engaged the armed sloop 
Huntington under Captain Pond, set sail 
and landed on Long Island midway between 
Eaton and Lloyd’s Neck, an elevated tract 
of land remarkable for its extensive and pic- 
turesque, but then, lonely scenery, on the 
east side of Huntington Harbor. This point 
was known as the Cedars. 

Here Jesse Flint, mentioned above, had a 
farm, while nearby lived a Loyalist famil- 
iarly known as Mother Chich, but whose 
real name was Rachel Chichester, and whose 
home was a rendezvous for the Tories of the 
neighborhood. 

Hale got safely by this spot without being 
seen and finally reached the home of Wil- 
liam Johnson, where he put up for the night, 
and after the next morning’s breakfast the 
stranger departed. 

How Hale traveled from this point to lower 
Long Island noting every activity of the 
British on the way to and from, and making 
exact drawings of the works of the enemy, 
together with descriptions in Latin, has 
never been traced, but at this time the Brit- 
ish line had landed 2 miles above the city 
at Kip’s Nay. General Howe occupied the 
town; General Clinton was stationed higher 
up, between the 7th and 8th milestone. 

Hale had arranged for a boat to meet him 
as near as possible to the spot where he 
landed, and so after securing the fullest in- 
formation he sought, he made his way back 
to Huntington. 

Feeling still safe in his disguise as a Dutch 
schoolmaster, and while awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the ship which was to take him 
back to Norwalk, he boldly entered Widow 
Chichester’s tavern. 

Not long after he had entered into con- 
versation with the men gathered there one 
of them with a familiar face left the room. 
Later on Widow Chichester announced that 
a strange boat was seen approaching. 

At this several of the loyalists made haste 
to get away. Hale, supposing it was the ship 
he expected to come for him, went down to 
the beach only to find it to be a British armed 
vessel, the Halifax, under Captain Quarme, 
lying around the point of Lloyd’s Neck, out 
of view of The Cedars. 

Among the party on board Hale noted the 
very man who had so suddenly left the 
tavern room, and whom he now recognized 
as an unworthy relative turned Tory. 

Being captured Hale was immediately 
brought back to General Howe’s headquar- 
ters in New York City, it being the day (Sat- 
urday, September 21, 1776) of the big fire. 

General Howe’s headquarters were then at 
Mount Pleasant, the home of James Beek- 
man, Esq. (about three and a quarter 
miles from the present City Hall Park), near 
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Turtle Bay on the East River at 5lst Street 
and Ist Avenue. (It was in this very house 
that Andre, the night before he went up the 
Hudson River, occupied a room near the 
head of the stairs. 

The provost, then in use as a jail (and 
undoubtedly Hale’s place of confinement) 
was for offenders most notorious, therefore 
the safest place to keep a prisoner. 

This provost stood on the eastern bound- 
ary of City Hall Park. On the upper side 
was what is now Chambers Street, but then 
called Barrack Street because of the range 
of barracks there. 

Later it was the site of the almshouse. 
Here between Broadway and Centre Street 
was an old burying ground which long 
served both as a place of execution and as a 
last resting place for the prison dead. 

The provost marshal, William Cunning- 
ham, was a man than whom none’more in- 
famous for cruelty ever graced the portals 
of any prison upon earth. 

Tunic Bogart, mentioned as one of the 
Long Island farmers impressed into the Brit- 
ish service, witnessed Hale’s execution, that 
Sunday morning, September 22, 1776. 

Eight years afterward (1784) Bogart being 
asked to witness another execution replied: 
“No. I have seen one man hung, a spy, and 
that’s enough for me. I have never been 
able to efface that scene of horror from my 
mind—it rises up in my imagination always. 
That old ‘devil catcher’ Cunningham was 
so brutal and hung him up as a butcher 
would a calf.” 

Now as to America’s recognition (?) of its 
youthful martyr’s sacrifices, this country— 
these very United States of ours—which, 
when in her agonies stretched out her shat- 
tered, imploring hands for a service from 
which every other man in Washington’s Army 
shrunk, yet it found “one soul from the rus- 
set shades of old Connecticut” heroic enough 
to take the cross of destiny upon his shoul- 
ders, and for his country’s sake to do, to dare, 
to die—this America of ours has never raised 
to his memory and deeds a single shaft upon 
which might be carved its gratitude. 

Connecticut, Hale’s native State, built upon 
a rock in the harbor at New Haven a brick 
fort known as Fort Hale, but it -has passed 
out of existence, out of the memory of liv- 
ing man. 

Congress, though eight times memorial- 
ized for aid reported through select com- 
mittees in favor of an appropriation but 
finally refused to grant even one dollar. 

And yet that same Congress has seen fit 
to expend thousands of dollars for this and 
that commemorative purpose; has erected 
monuments to Montgomery, Mercer, Nash, 
De Kalb, Gerry Brown; has employed the 
sculptor’s art on busts of Jay, Ellsworth, 
Marshall; has voted medals of gold and 
swords to Jackson, Scott, Ripley, Harrison, 
Decatur, Hull, Perry, McDonough; granted 
to Williams, Paulding, and Van Wart, the 
captors of the British spy, Major Andre, each 
a farm, an annuity of $200 for life, besides 
a silver medal; and similarly awarded many 
other lesser heroes for their exploits of one 
kind or another. But the Congress of the 
United States has utterly failed to take the 
slightest official recognition of America’s one 
outstanding hero of them all—Nathan Hale. 

Just when 493 homes in lower Manhat- 
tan—from Whitehall Slip to Barclay Street— 
were going up in flames, perhaps nature’s 
God’s revengeful way of matching that trag- 
edy at Collect Pond by hoping to include the 
whole British high brass in its holocaust em- 
brace—at that very hour a brave spirit was 
going up—but not consumed—to his Maker 
to report his mission in trying to save his 
country so that freemen might live in a land 
of liberty and peace. 

And up there he is enshrined in a splendor 
which no earthly sculptor has ever yet carved 
in marble to commemorate a hero’s deeds. 
But, today, by his country “unwept, un- 
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honored, and unsung,” his Government, dur- 
ing the last 177 years, has failed to reward 
this patriot’s deeds with even a citation. 
“O, tempus! O, mores!” . 

For in Hale was the greatest of all Amer- 
ica’s patriots; one whose sublime words in 
that hour of death—in that “last mile’— 
transcends all heights of oratory; one who, 
radiant with resignation and in a spirit so 
exalted by Christian readiness to meet his 
fate, spoke as the last immortal testament 
of his soul to the troubled world he was 
leaving those 14 words which history will 
ever enshrine and every temple of liberty 
emblazen on its entablature: 

“I only regret that I have but one life 
to lose for my country.” 

After so many failures to get any recogni- 
tion in the way of financial recognition from 
any Congress the people of Hale’s own home 
village, Coventry, Conn., started to raise 
money by giving festivals. 

Then the Connecticut Legislature was ap- 
pealed to, and in 1845 it granted the sum of 
$1,000, and the following year added $250 
more, so that it then became possible to erect 
the stone monument now standing in the 
graveyard in Coventry and almost in sight 
of Hale’s birthplace. 

This homestead is maintained as a Hele 
Memorial by the gifts of a late private citi- 
zen of New Haven, George Seymour. 

In it may still be seen the very room 
where he first began to teach school, his 
old desk, the benches upon which sat the 
pupils, and on the wall back of the door ‘the 
remains of the painted blackboard. 

The night before Hale made his supreme 
sacrifice he wrote farewell letters to his 
Coventry (Conn.) family and his sweetheart. 
And during these last hours he asked for a 
Bible. 

This was denied him and all of his letters 
destroyed, so there remains as his final mes- 
sage, as he stood under the gallows, only 
those immortalized words. 

“Butcher” Cunningham was so stung by 
the heroism Hale displayed in those last 
few moments of his life, that he shouted: 
“String him up!” 

It was a British officer, Capt. John Mont- 
ressor, chief of the Royal Engineers, an eye- 
and-ear witness of Hale’s execution, who was 
g0 moved by the calmness, gentle dignity and 
sublimity displayed by this youthful Amer- 
ican patriot, that he could not refrain from 
reporting it to Capt. William Hull of 
Washington’s Army with the glorious result 
that they have echoed and resounded down 
the corridors of time, and are forever en- 
graved upon the hearts of all truly patriotic 
Americans as long as lives the spirit of Amer- 
ican independence and liberty. 

England had her Andre, America her Hale, 
but mark the difference between the ambi- 
tions of these two soldiers, each a martyr— 
Andre for power, Hale for liberty. 

Andre dreaded the gibbet and implored 
Washington that he might die a soldier's 
death, that by a bullet. Said he to Colonel 
Scammell: “I pray you to bear me witness 
that I meet my fate as a brave man,” 
thus measuring himself in the eyes of man- 
kind. No such apprehension tortured Hale; 
those last words of his measured himself in 
the eyes of his Maker. Andre was thinking 
of his own reputation; Hale thought only of 
his country’s glory. Andre of heroism; Hale 
of benefaction, of the future of his country 
which straightway seemed to forget him. 

England sent an embassy across the ocean 
to solicit the remains of her Andre, that such 
might (as later they were) rest in that 
sepulcher where she garners the relics of her 
mighty and renowned—‘“splendid in their 
ashes and pompous in the grave amid the 
pomp of kings,” Westminster Abbey. Hale, 
the patriot, who volunteered to defend the 
liberties of free men, and keenly alive to 
the sensibilities and affections of home, of 
family, of his fellowman, lies in ground more 
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hallowed than any manmade sepulcher—the 
soil of the America he fought to save. 


“The powers of language fail; 
Love, grief and pity break the mournful 
tale. 
Not Socrates, nor noble Russell died, 
Or gentle Sidney, Britain’s boast and pride, 
Or generous Moore, approached life’s final 
goal 
With more composed, more firm and staple 
soul. 
The flesh sunk down, to mix with common 
clay— 
Hale’s soul ascended to the realms of day.”* 





Failure of Our Foreign Policy in the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted to me on May 
9, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD my complete testimony as presented 
by me before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on May 8, 1956. In view of the 
fact that other Members who directed 
inquiries to me at that time had not 
had an opportunity to correct the testi- 
mony, on May 14 I asked and received 
permission to strike the entire item from 
the REcorRD. 

I now direct our colleagues’ attention 
to the complete and corrected testimony, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE oF NEW YORK 


Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman and members, 
I appreciate the opportunity of coming be- 
fore you again and voicing my opinions for 
whatever aid they may be to you in con- 
nection with the pending bill. 

While I appreciate the worldwide im- 
portance of the provisions of the bill, and 
that it does cover many areas of the world, 
I would like to address myself primarily to 
the bill as it affects the Middle East, or the 
Near East, as it is often referred to. 


May I by way of preliminary indicate to 
the committee that I appreciate that in 
viewing the testimony of any witness you 
have the right to ask yourself, what is his 
background and does he have any prejudice 
or bias in connection with the subject on 
which he speaks. 

When anyone of the Jewish faith addresses 
himself to the Middle East, you have a right 
to take that into account. I want to assure 
the committee at the outset that my first 
and primary interest is the same as that of 
every member of this committee, that is, 
world peace and the security of our own 
country. 

I hope that in assessing the value of my 
testimony, you will have in mind not only my 
religious background but also that I was 
among the first to look with favor upon res- 
toration or resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain. I think that I can justi- 
fiably say that my personal report to Presi- 
dent Truman late in 1949, after a visit to 
Spain, together with the information brought 
back from there by other members, had at 
least some bearing upon what I think every- 
body admits today is a desirable result of re- 
suming diplomatic relations with Spain, 
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I was among the early advocates of help to 
Turkey, which, as you know, is a 98-percent 
Moslem country. Despite the fact that it is 
quite unpopular among many of my constit- 
uents, I have taken the position that the in- 
terests of our country require if not a full- 
fledged ambassador or minister at least a 
special representative at Vatican City. 

With those preliminaries, let me address 
myself to the Middle East situation. 

Chairman RicHarps. May I add that I can 
testify to the correctness of the gentleman's 
statement on those matters. 

Mr. MuLTER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
trust that the members of this committee 
will not think that I usurped or impinged 
upon their authority when during the last 
recess I made a trip into various countries, 
and more particularly into the Middle East, 
where I visited in Lebanon, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Israel. 

I think that we can all agree that the 
overall problem is the establishment of peace 
in that area and that anything short of full- 
fledged peace is obviously a threat to our 
own security and to world peace. 

I think we also agree that the subsidiary 
problems are the resettlement of the refu- 
gees, the lessening of the existing tensions 
and an agreement about the boundaries. 

I think with a period of 8 years of experi- 
ence behind us now there must be a complete 
revision of our policy in that area with much 
more firmness than has heretofore been 
shown in our treatment of the peoples 
throughout that area, or more accurately, our 
treating with the leaders of the governments 
there. 

The tensions have gotten worse and more 
bitter. We have had no real negotiations 
which would lead to peace. 

You may recall that as early as 1948, be- 
fore there was a State of Israel, I said that 
the only way we will have peace in that area 
is if we go in there and help all the peoples 
of that area, the Arabs who are living there 
as well as the Jews, to help them rehabilitate 
themselves and to improve their economic 
conditions there. 

That directly relates to the refugee prob- 
lem. We are told time after time that there 
are 900,000 refugees outside of Israel who 
must be rehabilitated and must be resettled. 

The Arab position has been they will not 
talk peace until all of those Arabs are re- 
turned to the State of Israel. That means 
never. I think it should be perfectly obvi- 
ous to anybody and everybody familiar with 
the situation that you couldn't possibly re- 
settle those 900,000 Arabs in the little State 
of Israel even if you were going to take all 
of the State of Israel and give it to them. 

Before they left there 90 percent of them 
were living in poverty. The average annual 
income was from $15 to $30 per year. Thirty 
dollars per year was high income for $0 
percent of the Arabs living in that area. 

To take them and send them back there 
would be utter folly—how are they going 
to live? Obviously these people must be re- 
settled in places where you can give them 
a piece of land or an opportunity to earn 
themselves a livelihood that doesn’t even 
begin to approach our standards, but which 
will at least improve their prior standards, 
or give them an opportunity to live if not 
decently as we know it, at least better than 
they had lived when they were unable to 
eke out a living for themselves and their 
families. 

Today in these refugee camps they are be- 
ing supported mainly by the bounty of the 
United Nations and this country, which sup- 
ports or gives to that fund most of the money 
that is being used for that purpose. 

Why haven’t they been resettled? They 
haven’t been resettled because the Arab lead- 
ers have refused to permit them to be re- 
settled. 

In that connection, our policy must be 
changed, and I think it must be a condition 
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of further aid going to that area, that some- 
thing must be done about that situation. 

We have talked and talked to the Arab 
leaders, and we have run up against a stone 
wall. They will not move in that direction. 
I think it is high time that our Department 
of State changes its policy in that regard 
and make it known in no uncertain terms 
that this problem must be solved, that we 
will no longer continue to permit the Arab 
leaders to use this as a political problem 
and to keep those refugees stirred up emo- 
tionally against resettlement. 

I might say that I have been in that area 
three times__I was there in 1948, 1949, and 
again in 1955. After each of my visits there 
I have been visited at home, unsolicited, by 
Arabs, Moslem Arabs, and Christian Arabs, 
indicating that much of the story we get 
out of there about the unwillingness of the 
Arabs to be resettled is the talk not of the 
Arab refugees themselves, but of the leaders 
of the Arabs. 

If we can let those leaders know in no 
uncertain terms that this problem must be 
solved, you can begin to move those Arabs 
out, not en masse but family by family and 
resettle them. We will then get rid of this 
emotional problem that has kept that area 
stirred up all through the years. 

You will find back in December 1947 and 
January and February of 1948 I was urging 
things such as, as I called it at that time, a 
Middle East TVA. I had in mind things like 
the Aswan dam that they are talking about 
on the Nile. I had in mind things like the 
Jordan Valley project that Ambassador Eric 
Johnston has done so much to bring almost 
to the point of closing. 

Secretary Dulles told the Senate commit- 
tee in February that all of the details had 
been worked out except the political agree- 
ment. In other words, every last item had 
been agreed upon, between Syria, Jordan, 
and Israel, as to how it would be financed, 
what would be done there, where the power 
would go, where the water would go, the 
division of water between Syria and Jordan 
and Israel. The only thing that stops the 
project from going ahead is political agree- 
ment or assent politically by Syria and Jor- 
dan. Both are pressured by the Arab League 
not to agree politically. 

Israel has indicated her willingness to go 
ahead. She is ready to execute the formal 
documents. The Arabs refuse. Israel has 
several times indicated that she would go 
ahead without the Syrian and Jordanian 
consent. Of course, each time she has been 
persuaded that that is not the thing to do. 

I say the time has come when our Gov- 
ernment must say, and this is probably the 
place for it to be said, in this bill, or in 
the report on this bill. Lay down the policy 
that if the Arabs will not go along with those 
projects, Israel will be permitted to do it 
herself, that there will be no aid to that 
extent to Syria or Jordan as such, but 
as long as Israel will make the commitment, 
the firm commitment, that the power and 
the water generated there will go in agreed 
portions or ratios into Syria and Jordan, 
when they are ready for it, that Israel may 
go ahead and do the job and we will help 
her do it. 

I think if we took that firm attitude the 
Arabs would have no choice in the matter 
but to say, “Let’s go ahead.” 

I was told, as your study mission was 
told, as evidenced by their report that was 
submitted to you under date of March 14, 
1956—I met with some of the members of 
that study mission while we were in that 
area—that a lot of the tension there was 
caused by the Baghdad Pact. 

The surprising thing is that we were told 
by Arab officials our American diplomats 
tell them that the United States did not 
bring about the Baghdad Pact. Why they 
should have been told that, I don’t know. 
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But it only irritated the situation rather 
than help assuage their feelings. 

There is no doubt but the fact is and 
Secretary Dulles has taken credit for and 
has claimed it was his idea. He says he 
started some 3 years ago to set up this 
Baghdad Pact as a northern tier or frontier 
as a defense measure against possible in- 
vasion of that area by Soviet Russia. 

I sat down in this building, in the old 
Supreme Court room, with Gen. Bedell 
Smith, who was then Under Secretary of 
State, and with Ambassador Byroade, who 
was then our Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the Middle East, when we were 
talking about this plan 3 years ago. 

I said to them, I think there were sev- 
eral of the members of this committee pres- 
ent, I said to those two gentlemen, that 
you are wasting your time and your energy 
and money in that kind of venture, because 
if Russia decides to move in there, all of 
the money that you are now spending for 
military aid and economic aid, if it was all 
used there for military aid, you are not going 
to stop Russia from moving into that area, 
when she decides to move. 

I didn’t anticipate that Russia was going 
to jump over the northern tier once it was 
set up. She has done that and moved in, 
Communist arms have been going into the 
Arab States for years. Something now must 
be done to strengthen that whole area. We 
are not going to strengthen it by sending 
arms into Egypt in competition with Rus- 
sian arms. I don’t know how much of the 
facts on that question have been stated to 
you 

Mr. Vorys. You don’t mean into Egypt. 

Mr. MUuLTER. Into Egypt. 

Mr. Vorys. By sending arms into Egypt 
in competition with Russia—I thought you 
meant into Israel. 

Mr. MULTER. Into Egypt, in competition, 
because the record is clear that for some 
time Ezypt has—it goes back, I think, to 1952, 
when Egypt first sought arms from the 
United States. 

She has gotten small quantities through 
the years from the United States. But when 
she sought large quantities of arms, she 
was asked to sign the usual agreement, that 
she would not be an aggressor, not use any 
of these arms as an aggressor against any 
nation. She refused to do that. Then, as 
you recall, in the summer of last year the 
Secretary of State pretended to be very much 
surprised with the fact that a deal had 
been consummated between Czechoslovakia 
and Egypt for the sale of jets and large arma- 
ments. Ambassador Byroade told me in 
Cairo in November 1955 that he had known 
of the Egyptian negotiations with the Com- 
munists for arms for more than a year before 
the deal was announced. ° 

I think it should have alerted our State 
Department to the fact that any country 
that is looking for arms _and will not sign 
an agreement that those arms will not be 
used as an aggressor or for aggression, doesn’t 
mean well, but intends to be an aggressor. 

Let’s analyze that a little further. I un- 
derstand Secretary of State Dulles said to 
the Senate committee in February of this 
year, when he was there, that he didn’t know 
what arms had been sent into Egypt by 
Czechoslovakia. 

When I was there, last year, it was known 
in Turkey, it was known in Israel and it was 
no secret to Egypt. I am now talking about 
November 1955 when she had already re- 
ceived at least 40 jets and 6 submarines. She 
has today, I believe, 18 battle cruisers. 
When will these battle cruisers and these 
submarines be used, and against whom will 
they be used? We are told the only fleet in 
that area is the United States 6th Fleet. Rus- 
sia has no fleet there, and Russia is not 
going to supply Egypt with any of these sub- 
marines if they are to be used against Russia. 
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Against whom will the submarines be used? 
Against Israel? Israel has no navy. 

What about this “preventive war” talk we 
hear? I say to you in all earnestness it has 
been stirred up in large part by representa- 
tives of our State Department, this talk about 
a “preventive war” by Israel against her 
neighbors. Let’s analyze it. 

The little country of Lebanon to the north 
of Israel is smaller in geographic size and 
has a population of about a million people, 
which is just about half of the number of 
people in the State of Israel. 

They say that Israel can muster an army 
of 250,000 men. Lebanon, when I was there 
in November 1955, could muster a total po- 
lice force and army of 5,000 men. If Israel 
had any intentions to move on her neigh- 
bors, I think everyone must concede that 
Israel could move in on Lebanon and take 
it over overnight if she had any desires to 
wage aggressive war against her neighbors. 
She has not done it and has no intention 
of doing it. Of all her borders the Lebanese 
borders have beer the most peaceful. 

Most of the border incidents coming from 
the Lebanese side of the border can be traced 
to infiltrations from Syria and Egypt. 


Persons who have had the same advantage 
as I had of having been in that area as late 
as 1949, returning again in 1955, are im- 
pressed by the fact that Lebanon is making 
comparatively the same progress as Israel. 
Her people are prospering, their standards 
are improving, and they want nothing but 
to be left alone. Cross the borders into the 
other Arab countries and you find that they 
are practically in the same degraded and de- 
grading conditions as existed all through the 
years up to 1949. There has been little or 
no improvement in their methods, their 
means, their standards, or their opportunities 
to earn a livelihood. 


I was interested to find ont where this talk 
about a “preventive war” by Israel comes 
from. I noticed that Secretary of State 
Dulles indicated in his testimony before the 
Senate committee that he believed that there 
was such talk in Israel of a preventive war 
against her neighbors. 


I found in our Embassies in Lebanon, in 
Egypt, and in our Embassy in Israel, the talk 
came from our American Officials, that Israel 
might indulge in a preventive war. 

I know that Ambassador Lawson in Israel 
had no such idea. On the other hand, I know 
Mr. White in that Embassy made it known 


“ to anybody who would listen to him that it 


was his idea that there will be a preventive 
war by Israel, and to bolster his position 
wherever possible he would put you in touch 
with that minority, that small group in 
Israel who have been yelling all through the 
years for such a war and for enlargement of 
the state of Israel. 


That definitely is a very small group in 
Israel. The large majority of the people, and 
all the responsible officials in government in 
Israel, will say that they know that if they 
were to start any kind of war upon any of 
her neighbors, they would immediately turn © 
world opinion against them, that they would 


‘be cut off from all assistance of any kind 


from this country and from our allies, and 
that while they might win the first battle, 
they would have to lose such a war. 


In our Embassy in Lebanon, the same talk 
was going on. In Egypt I confronted our 
ambassador, Ambassador Byroade, with the 
same matter and I asked his pointblank: “Do 
you think there is a single Arab leader who 
believes that Israel will wage a preventive 
war?” and Mr. Byroade said, “They don’t be- 
lieve it, but I, Hank Byroade, believe it.” 

It is that kind of preachment going on by 
our American officials there that is keeping 
this pot stirred up. 

Unless our State Department is going to 
do something about it, to stop it, we are going 
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to have more and more trouble in that area 
instead of less and less. 

You will probably recall that Mr. Dulles has 
been taxed many times with the situation in 
that area, and has been asked to give his 
reasons as to Why something can’t be done 
about it, particularly with the situation in 
Saud. Arabia, where they refused to permit 
American Jews to serve as part of our Armed 
Forces. There is nothing wrong with the 
provision in any of these agreements that 
anyone objectionable to a local government 
should not be permitted to remain in that 
country. 

That has been the way of governments ever 
since we have had civilized governments. 
Today, in the United States, if our Govern- 
ment finds a diplomat here from a foreign 
country who is objectionable, we send him 
home. We never find anybody objectionable 
because of his religious beliefs. When the 
attempt is made to relate Judaism or the 
Jewish religion to Zionism, then you get this 
very fine difference that is drawn by the 
Arabs and by the Moslems, which even our 
Secretary of State, however, does not try to 
draw. 

They will tell you, the Arabs, the Mos- 
lems, that the Jews are our cousins. They 
say: “We are all Semites. We have all been 
persecuted together and we want to live 
peacefully together. But,” says the Moslem, 
“while I do not oppose the Jew, I am opposed 
to the Zionists, and the Zionist is the fellow 
who wants a Jewish state.” 

That cannot be an excuse to our State 
Department for saying that any American 
Jew in the armed services of our country 
may therefore be deemed objectionable to 
Saudi Arabia or to any of these other coun- 
tries. . 
Whether you go to Lebanon or go to Tur- 
key or go to Egypt, you will find that there 
are Jews living there, and living there peace- 
fully with their neighbors. True, they make 
no attempt to espouse the Zionist cause in 
the Arab countries, or the cause of an inde- 
pendent State of Israel. But all this destroys 
the substance of the charge that the basic 
difference in that area is a religious differ- 
ence. 

These people can live together and will live 
together, and will trade together, and prosper 
together, if given the opportunity. 

I think it is up to the Congress to write 
the directives into a bill such as this, so 
that our State Department representatives 
will do the right thing. They talk about 
trying to establish peace in this area and 
couple it with talk about the fact that the 
boundaries must be agreed upon first. 

I say to you gentlemen that if our State 
Department said to the Arab States: “We will 
not stand for aggression from either side. 
We will not permit aggression by Israel 
against her neighbors. We will not per- 
mit aggression by the Arab States against 
Israel,” this problem can be settled. It 
cannot be settled by saying: “We will 
guarantee your borders if, as, and when 
you will agree upon the changes,” because 
that may never come. Unless and until we 
take the firm position that these boundaries 
will be changed only by agreement or by ar- 
bitration (and there is a method of arbitra- 
tion) we cannot impress upon both sides 
the imperative need for them to sit down 
and agree upon a change of boundaries. 

But we must first say, “You are not going 
to fight about these borders and boundaries.” 
Then if they won’t sit down and agree upon 
it, there is a way of making them go to the 
World Court and submit the matter there. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Haven't we said that? 

Mr. MULTER. No, sir, we have not. Mr 
Dulles has repeated time and time again 
that we will guarantee these borders and 
boundaries if, as, and when they agree upon 
them. ' 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The State Department 
made a statement about aggression, and of- 
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fered their services, the United Nations, and 
so forth, to work this thing out, didn’t they? 

Mr. Mutter. The” have not taken the firm 
position I advocate. There have been inter- 
cessions, but there has been no firm state- 
ment of that policy by our State Department 
to this day. 

Israel asked for a mutual security pact, 
and in asking for it she suggested for each 
of the Arab States the same security pact 
that she asked for. This, too, is a method 
of smoking out the evil intent of a potential 
aggressor. Such a nation not only will not 
ask for, but will reject such a pact. 

The State Department has not seen fit to 
give or even negotiate with the state of Is- 
rael about such a security pact. 

Chairman RICHARDS. Where would you 
place the line? There is a dispute about the 
line. 

Mr. MvuLTER. You say to all sides: The lines 
remain precisely where they are until you 
sit down around the peace table and agree 
upon a change, and, if you can’t agree, then 
either you are going to appoint arbitrators, 
and, if you don’t appoint arbitrators, you go 
to the World Court and let the Court decide. 
When the Court makes the decision, it will be 
binding upon all sides. 

This is an international dispute. It is a 
proper subject to come before the World 
Court. It is high time that we as leaders of 
the world will say that we will stand for no 
fighting about things of this kind which can 
be settled either by agreement or by a Court 
decision. 

In my opinion, we must take that kind of 
firm position, and, if we did, we could very 
quickly settle these problems in that area. 
If we don’t take that firm position, then we 
are bound to have trouble there. These 
people will continue to snipe at each other, 
and it doesn’t matter who is responsible for 
the first sniping. A shot from one side brings 
forth two from the other side. It doesn’t 
matter whether it comes from Israel or the 
other side. As long as you have these people 
stirred up, they will be sniping at each other. 
The only way to handle it is for us to take 
this firm position. I do hope that this com- 
mittee will, as a part of this bill, say that 
we want to give aid, economic aid, to all of 
this area but peace, true peace, is the price 
they must pay. 

You have heard many times from our Sec- 
retary of State that he hopes this issue of 
the Middle East will not be made a political 
issue in this year’s election campaign, be- 
cause it will stir up the Arabs into again 
voicing the opinion that in this country we 
depend on Jewsh votes and therefore we are 
more favorably disposed toward Israel than 
we are to the Arabs. 

I was surprised to learn when I met with 
the Arabs throughout this area, that not one 
had ever been told that the Jews in this 
country are a minority, that in the Senate 
with 96 Members we have only 2 who are 
Jews, that of the 435 Members of the House 
the maximum we have ever had is 11. 

As I pointed out to them, in the member- 
ship of the study mission that was there rep- 
resenting this very committee, not one de- 
pended on a Jewish vote in his home district 
to get himself elected; that this was not a 
Jewish problem, nor a Christian problem, 
nor a Moslem problem, that this is a problem 
of doing the right thing, the humane thing, 
and making people behave and not fight with 
one another. 


When you talk to some of our Arab friends 
over there, you find the unfortunate part 
of it is that our American diplomats have 
never once taken the trouble to tell these 
Arab Officials that this is not a Jewish prob- 
lem at home. 


They talk here at home about making it a 
political issue, but they never tell the Arabs 
it is not a political issue, that neither party 
needs Jewish votes to elect our President, 
or our House or our Senate. 
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The shame of it is that our State De- 
partment has not taken the forceful un- 
equivocal, position and said to these people, 
“You are wrong. This is not a political 
problem at home.” 

The same thing goes for the way that they 
handle some of these other problems there. 
You travel through the Middle East and you 
are told by some of the Arabs that we should 
stop the Jews raising funds here in the 
United States and sending them to Israel. 
They don’t understand that charity drives 
are conducted here without the aid or inter- 
ference of Government. 

Not once has an American diplomat said 
to the Arab leaders that the Jews have said 
time and time again in the United States that 
they will go out and raise as much money to 
rehabilitate the Arab areas as they raise for 
Israel, if only there can be peace there; that 
if the Arabs will sign a treaty, Americans 
of all faiths will do the same for the Arabs 
as they are doing for the Jews there. 

No one Knows better than we people here 
at home, Jew and Christian alike, that you 
can’t have prosperity in one little corner 
surrounded by poverty, without creating 
antagonisms in the poorer areas. You have 
to build up the whole area and give them all 
an opportunity to live. 

Mr. Vorys. Along the line you just men- 
tion, on August 26, 1955, in an important 
statement by Secretary Dulles, he said, with 
reference to the plight of the 900,000 
refugees: 

“Compensation is due from Israel to the 
refugees. However, it may be that Israel 
cannot unaided now make adequate com- 
pensation. If so, there might be an inter- 
national loan to enable Israel to pay the com- 
pensation which is due and which would en- 
able many of the refugees to find for them- 
selves a better way of life. 

“President Eisenhower would recommend 
substantial participation by the United 
States in such a loan for such a purpose.” 

What do you think of that statement? 

Mr. Mutter. That is directly in line with 
what I have in mind. The Israelis would 
like to have that. Every right-thinking per- 
son would like to see that done, and the only 
reason it isn’t done is because the Arab 
leaders sit back and say, “We won’t let you 
resettle these refugees anywhere except in 
Israel.” ~ 

Mr. Vorys. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. MvuLTER. I would like to suggest that 
if you would give me, Mr. Chairman, an 
executive session meeting I will bring to you 
Arab-Moslems who will tell you that when 
you go into these refugee camps you will be 
permitted to meet only with the leaders. 
They will tell you how terrible the situation 
is, how the people in the camps will not be 
resettled except in their homeland. These 
witnesses, I can bring to you, will tell you 
that is not so, that the Arab refugees are 
willing to be resettled, that they want to be 
resettled. There have been negotiations 
time and time again between some of 
them 

Chairman Ricwarps. I would like to say, 
Mr. Mutter, that we started a little late. 
Mr. Mutter told us beforehand that he had 
a meeting with the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and he. has received a notice 
that they are ready for him. 

Mr. MuLtTeR. I will take just a few min- 
utes more. I would like to answer any ques- 
tions that the members care to address to me 
either this morning or at any other time you 
will invite me back. 

Mr. Vorys. As you know, the United Na- 
tions resolution said it was the duty of 
Israel either to compensate or repatriate the 
Arab refugees. Both of those alternatives 
are open to Israel, 


As far as I know, there has never been any 
offer by Israel to repatriate 
Mr. Mutter. The 900,000—you are right. 
As I indicated before it would be an impos- 
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sible task to try to repatriate them in Israel. 
They have taken Arabs back into Israel. 
There have been some 100,000 families that 
have been reunited within Israel, people who 
had been outside Israel and permitted to 
return. 

Israel has always indicated her willingness 
to compensate the Arabs for their property 
that was left behind. She has unblocked 
the funds within Israel that were left behind 
by the Arabs. They have made available 
that to them. 

I was about to say, as I got this message, 
that I can bring to you Arabs, Christians, 
and Moslems who left Israel, who negotiated 
with the State of Israel for compensation, 
and when the Governments of Syria and 
Jordan where they were living found out that 
the negotiations were being consummated, 
stepped in and threatened their families 
with annihilation if they dared to go 
through with the agreements or to accept 
any of the money offered by Israel. 

There isn’t any doubt that people who are 
entitled to the money, if they are left alone, 
will be fairly compensated and will get the 
compensation that they are willing to ac- 
cept, if the leaders of their home govern- 
ments would let them take it. 

I am prepared to bring to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, persons whose names must be pro- 
tected because their families are still over 
there and who would be annihilated if it 
was known they are testifying here. I will 
bring you Arabs who will testify under oath 
that what I say to you is the fact. 

Mr. Vorys. The home government of the 
Israeli-Arab is Israel. We all joined in the 
desire of the Jews to go back to their home- 
land. The homeland of these Arab refugees 
is not some other country; it is Israel. 

Mr. MuLTER. How many of these 900,000 
fied from Israel? 

Mr. Vorys. I don’t know. A lot of them 
have been born in exile. 

Mr. MULTER. Many of them were born in 
the refugee camps. You will find that in 
the Arab refugee Camps outside of Israel, 
among the 900,000, you will find thousands 
and thousands of them who were poor 
nomads roaming the Arab lands, eking out 
a living from the countryside, who moved 
into these camps because there they are 
supported by the U. N. and the contribu- 
tions of the United States to the U. N., in- 
stead of continuing to roam,— 

I don’t care how they got there. They 
are human beings who should be rehabil- 
itated. They are human beings who should 
be given an opportunity to earn a livelihood. 
Something has to be done for them. But 
it is impossible to take the 900,000, whether 
they were ever in Israel or not, and move 
them into Israel, certainly not until there 
are firm peace treaties entered into between 
these Arab countries and the State of Israel. 

If the peace treaties were consummated, 
then you might be in a strong position to 
say, “Those who came out of Israel have a 
right to return to their homeland.” 

But as long as they are at war—as late as 
January 16, Mr. Nasser said, “From the At- 
lantic to the Persian Gulf there is but one 
Arab nation which no one will succeed in 
dividing again. After World War II part of 
the Arab heart was snatched from the Arab 
body’’—meaning the State of Israel. “Today 
Arabs from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf 
will cooperate in restoring that part,” restor- 
ing Israel to the Arab lands. 

As long as that condition exists, as long 
as the Arab leaders join with Mr. Nasser, as 
they are doing in saying that, surely no one 
believes that bringing those 900,000 Arabs 
or any substantial part of them into Israel 
is going to make for peace. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Mrs. KELLY. 


Mrs. Ketity. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
compliment my colleague from Broeklyn, 
Hon. ABRAHAM Mutter, for his testimony 
and appraisal of the Middle East situation. 
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Is there any question in your mind, Mr. 
MULTER, that if we could get the representa- 
tives of all the countries in the Middle East 
to. a peace conference that Israel wouldn’t 
be willing to settle every controversial issue, 
including the retGrn of a token number of 
refugees, repayment for their land and re- 
turn of their bank accounts, trade, boun- 
daries, and so forth. 

Mr. MULTER. Mrs. KELLY, there isn’t a doubt 
in the world that the Israeli Government and 
their officials wil sit down at the peace 
table and talk about all these problems and 
try to arrive at a solution of them. 

But let’s be practical about it. As of to- 
day, the Arabs will not sit down with the 
Isarelis face to face. But that doesnt’ mean 
that you can’t commence these negotiations. 

As a matter of fact, word was sent home 
at my instance to the Secretary of State. I 
know it was received here. I know it was 
received in our Embassy in Israel. I know it 
was received in our Embassy in Egypt, that 
the Arab leaders were ready to sit down and 
talk, not face to face with Israel, but with 
American representatives, with United States 
representatives about the settlement of all 
of these problems, if the United States will 
take the initiative and say, “We insist that 
you sit down and talk about these things.” 

You could keep the Arabs on one side of 
the barrier, the Israelis on the other. The 
United States representative could talk first 
to one group and then to the other group, 
and fnally consummate an agreement and 
bring them together to sign it. 

It was going to be done, and word was 
sent back that it would be done, not on 
the basis of the 1947 partition resolution 
but on the basis of the 1949 resolution. 
There is a difference, because now the 
Arabs say they want to roll everything back 
to the 1947 boundaries. 

The 1949 truce agreements recognized the 
boundaries set up at that time as armistice 
boundaries, subject to revision. That word 
came back, was received here in Washington, 
was received throughout the Middle East, 
with the exception of our Embassy in 
Turkey. 

Within 5 days thereafter, Prime Minister 
Eden of Britain issued the statement that 
he would be the arbitrator between Israel 
and the Arabs on the basis of the 1947 par- 
tition resolution. 

It was an attempt by Mr. Eden to reestab- 
lish British prestige in that area. Whether 
or not he knew that by talking about the 
1947 resolution he would blow up the possii- 
bility of these negotiations, I don’t know, 
and I won’t make that charge against him. 

The Arabs sent word that they would talk 
about the 1949 borders. He wanted to talk 
on the basis of the 1947, and the whole 
think blew up. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I was 
going to ask this: I can’t understand how 
there would be any considerable portion of 
people of Israel that would advocate a pre- 
ventive war, because if they fight a preven- 
tive war they are going to have to fight the 
very war that they are going to try to avoid. 

It is a good deal like a man committing 
suicide because he is afraid to die. That 
would be the case if you fight a preventive 
war; no one would win. 

There is one question that you didn’t com- 
ment on, and perhaps you didn’t do so be- 
cause you didn’t desire to raise that issue; 
if you do not, do not answer my question. 

Do you advocate the United States sending 
arms to Israel? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, I do, sir. I disagree with 
Mr. Dulles that to send arms at this time into 
Israel would be creating an arms race. The 
arms race is on. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Do you think it would 
be provocative of war? 

Mr. MULTER. No; it would not be. I think 
it would be preventive of war. I think it is 
much better to do that than send in 1,800 
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marines from the 6th Fleet. As Prime Min- 
ister Ben-Gurion said, “Don't send your boys 
over here; send us arms so we can fight your 
battle.” As long as Israel is strong——— 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I heard Churchill made 
that statement. 

Chairman RicHarps. And Roosevelt, too. 

Mr. MULTER. I am against an arms race. 
The State of Israel is against an arms race. 
I think every sensible person is against an 
arms race. But I think you must keep these 
parties on an even balance. If they know 
that to fight one ahother will be to annihilate 
one another, they won’t fight. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. We have the status of the 
forces in all of these countries. We can’t 
make it public, but we do have that infor- 
mation 

Mr. BURLESON. As our able colleague always 
does, he makes a splendid case, but he starts 
with present-day conditions. I think many 
people do, in justifying a great many things 
related to this issue. 

Humaneness is exactly the reason that 
Israel was created in the first place. But 
there were some conditions in the Balfour 
Declaration which are usually forgotten or 
conveniently ignored. 

There is no legitimate reason for anyone 
to think or to believe that Israel is going 
to be driven into the sea or to say that it 
is not a nation and that it is not going to 
endure from now on. Certainly I have no 
such concept that Israel will not endure. 

Of course, it will. Nevertheless, going back 
to the historical facts under the Balfour Dec- 
laration, the British finally decided after the 
great influx of illegal entries into Israel to 
advocate a trusteeship. We went along with 
that policy and were discussing it when Israel 
declared herself a nation and then we im- 
mediately recognized her as such. In the 
declaration were safeguards for the Arab ma- 
jority. The great majority were Arabs in 
the country at that time. There were only- 
50,000 Jews, but hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs. It was agreed that their right should 
be protected. 

It was also agreed that no people of the 
Jewish faith would be bound by the Zionist 
concepts to the State of Israel outside of the 
State of Israel. 

That leads me to say this to the gentle- 
man, when he speaks of Israel as related to 
Zionism: Would you contend, Mr. MULTER, 
that there is a distinction between Israel as 
a nation and Israel as a creature of inter- 
national Zionism? Do you attempt to set 
one apart from the other? 

Mr. MUuLTER. I think you will concede that 
Israel, like our country, guarantees freedom 
of religion. I think you will agree that 
Israel, like our country, guarantees every one 
of its citizens the right to vote and to hold 
office. 

There are Arab-Moslems and Arab-Chris- 
tians in the Israeli Parliament. The point I 
tried to make is that while most Jews are 
Zionists, not every Zionist is a Jew. There 
are many Christians who are Zionists. Zion- 
ism is the political concept of a Jewish state. 
Every Jew is not a Zionist. 

You probably know that we have in this 
country a so-called American Council of 
Judaism. They have been bombarding the 
Congress with literature for some time. Ac- 
tually, they represent less than 2 percent of 
the Jews-of this country. But they were 
against the establishment of a State of Israel. 

Mr. BurRLEsON. If you will allow me to in- 
terrupt, they have vehemently denied that 
they are opposed to the State of Israel. They 
definitely deny being either pro-Israel or 
anti-Israel. 

Mr. MULTER. They may take the position 
now that they are in favor of the State of 
Israel. They were not in favor of it origi- 
nally. They were bitterly opposed to its 
coming into being. 

After it did, they accepted the fact, but in 
accepting the fact they do everything they 
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ean to dissuade Christians and Jews from 
sending money to Israel or aiding it in any 
way. They are doing what they can to help 
destroy Israel. 

They take the position that we must lean 
over backward in favor of the Arabs and 
against the State of Israel, which I say is not 
good policy. It is not American policy. 

I don’t say that we should be anti-Arab. 
My argument all through the years is that 
we must be just as pro-Arab as pro-Israel. 
You have to be fair and impartial to both of 
them. 

Mr. BurLeson. Is not impartiality the an- 
nounced policy of the State Department to- 
day? 

Mr. Mutter. It may be the announced pol- 
icy, but they are not doing anything to effec- 
tuate that policy. They are doing much that 
is contrary to that policy. 

Mr. BurRLESON. In connection with funds 
collected in the United States, let me ask the 
gentleman, do you agree that contributions 
to the United Jewish Appeal for the State of 
Israel should be a deductible item on the tax 
account of the American taxpayer as a phil- 
anthropic contribution? 

Mr. MuLTER. To the same extent that they 
are deductible for the support of the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut, to the same extent 
as they are deductible to help people who are 
in distress anywhere in the world, to the 
same extent as they are to the Red Cross, and 
the like. 

Mr. BuRLESON. Do you know of any other 
instances or any precedent where any contri- 
bution by United States citizens to any po- 
litical entity of a foreign government is 
deductible for income tax 

Mr. Mutter. These funds are not made 
available to a political entity. 

Mr. Bur.LEson. But I disagree with the 
gentleman—I do not make a challenge that 
could not be refuted. Frankly, I don’t know, 
but my information is that the funds col- 
lected by the United Jewish Appeal for the 
State of Israel goes into a common fund and 
can be used for any purpose the Israeli Gov- 
ernment may desire. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. BURLESON, I most respect- 
fully, but just as strongly disagree with you. 
The evidence is overwhelming that not a 
penny of that money goes into the coffers of 
the State of Israel. Not a penny of that 
money is disbursed by the State of Israel. 
Every dollar of that money is used—that 
which goes into the State of Israel; not all 
United Jewish Appeal money goes to the 
State of Israel—that which does go in is used 
for philanthropic purposes, rehabilitating 
people, making available to them the means 
for agriculture, to learn to farm, to learn 
skills for industry, for hospitals, and the like. 

There isn’t a dollar of that money that is 
administered by or paid to the State of Israel. 

Mr. BuRLESON. Our State Department peo- 
ple were very definite in 1954 in saying that 
those funds collectéd went into a common 
fund in the State of Israel, and the expendi- 
tures were not traceable, that they would 
not give us any assurance that tanks, planes, 
guns, public housing, health, or anything 
else were not purchased with them; that it 
was administered by the Israeli Government. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. BURLESON, were they re- 
ferring to the United Jewish Appeal funds or 
to Israel bonds? 

Mr. BURLESON. They lumped them all to- 
gether. 

Mr. MULTER. You can’t lump them to- 
gether, because the United Jewish Appeal 
money is not money that is used by the 
Government or administered by the Govern- 
ment, while the Israel bonds is a bond issue 
of the State of Israel and the proceeds go to 
the State of Israel. 

Mr. Vorys. And you pay tax on them? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, you pay the tax on the 
income. 

Mr. Vorys. And you can’t deduct it? 
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Mr. Mu.ter. There is no deduction for the 
purchase of bonds or the income therefrom. 
Mr. Vorys. I found that out recently at 


home. 
Mr. BURLESON, I know that is true of the 


bonds. 

Mr. Mutter. I assure you, Mr. BurtEson, if 
any such proof were available, our Treausry 
Department, the Internal Revenue Service 
would immediately revoke the tax exemption 
that is accorded to those gifts. 

Mr. BuRLESON. They first decided it was 
not deductible, and then later on they de- 
cided it was under an appeals court decision. 

Mr. MuLTER. I am not familiar with any 
litigation involving the matter. 

I do know very definitely, I have been ac- 
tive in those matters for a long time, on a 
high level, and I know there isn’t a dollar of 
United Jewish Appeal money that goes to the 
Israeli Government. 

Mr. BURLESON. I hope the gentleman un- 
derstands I was inquiring. I also hope he is 
correct and would welcome substantial proof 
of the correctness of his position. 

Mr. MULTER. For more than 50 years the 
Jewish National Fund, an American organiza- 
tion, has been raising funds here and buying 
land in Israel, which is then leased on long- 
term leases, to anyone, to any Jew in Israel 
who wants to occupy the land. That has 
been going on for 54 years, to be exact. 

Chairman RicHarDs. What is your recom- 
mendation about this legislation? You do 
not want us to include any money for flelp to 
any Arab State unless they do what? 

Mr. MULTER. Unless they will in good faith 
enter into peace negotiations, either directly 
or through the United Nations or an agreed 
intermediary. 

Iam not so foolish as to think that you can 
force these Arabs to sit down face to face with 
the Israelis. But certainly good faith nego- 
tiations should be entered into without delay 
through an appropriate intermediary. 

The United Nations would, of course, be the 
best intermediary. There are antagonisms 
there, too. Possibly they could agree upon 
some other intermediary, who could bring 
them to the peace table where they could 
sign the peace agreement. 

It is not going to be an easy task. And it 
will not be accomplished overnight or in a 
day or week. Certainly we ought to say very 
firmly, “This is the time to do it.” 

Chairman RicHarDs. That you have to do 
certain things or else? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Chairman RicHarpDs. If they don’t do what 
we say 

Mr. MULTER. We will know where we stand. 
We will know whether or not we ought to 
send in any training tanks to Saudi Arabia at 
a time wher there are reserve tank battalions 
in this country which haven’t been able to 
get a single tank for training purposes. 

Chairman RicHarps. They agreed in writing 
to provide those tanks, did they not? 

Mr. MULTER. They made the agreement to 
purchase the tanks in September 1955, and 
payment was made in November 1955. You 
and I sitting there would certainly have said, 
“Well, now, this is not the time to make that 
kind of delivery.” 

Mr. Jupp. Was not the basic agreement 
made in 1951 that they could buy weapons 
and training tanks, and so on, in this 
country? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. MULTER, is your sugges- 
tion only to this one area or is it your in- 
tention that we include such a provision for 
every area where there is a dispute? For 
example, do you propose the United States 
withhold any aid to Greece or Turkey, or 
Britain, until the Cyprus issue is settled, 
withhold aid to Pakistan and India until 
the Kashmir problem is resolved? Further, 
how about the other areas where there are 
conflicts? 
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Mr. MULTER. I say, once you find that the 
parties’ refuse to sit down and negotiate in 
good faith 

Mr. ZaBLocKr. Who would adjudicate the 
situation as to whether the parties are sitting 
down in good faith? 

Mr. MULTER. Don’t you think that the 
question answers itself, when 8 years have 
gone by and the parties have not yet sat 
down and consummated an agreement? Isn't 
that long enough to determine that they are 
not trying in good faith to arrive at an agree- 
ment? 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI. No, because there is not a 
settlement over 8 years does not necessarily 
indicate bad faith on the part of Israel and 
the Arab States. 

Mr. Mutter. That might be the necessary 
thing. It might be necessary to say to both 
sides, “You are both intransigent. Neither 
will talk. We can help neither one of you 
from here in.” 

It might be necessary to come to that 
position. I don’t think it will be. But it 
may be. 

I would like to stay on, but if it is agree- 
able, I will come back at any time you sug- 
gest. I must get to my committee, which is 
in executive session. 

Chairman RuicHarps. Thank you, 
MULTER. 





Mr. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many assets possessed by the 
great State of Texas our greatest, and 
the one in which we take the most pride, 
is our youth. The young men and 
women of Texas are second to none in 
their love of country, their forward- 
looking approach to life, and their abil- 
ity to analyze, with mature judgment, 
the pressing problems of our day. Espe- 
cially capable are the boys and girls on 
our farms who, through participation in 
the fine work being done by the 4-H 
Clubs, are helping to build today the bet- 
ter world we hope for tomorrow. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am very happy to include a speech 
written by Jim Teegerstrom, of Sham- 
rock, Tex., in the 18th District which I 
have the honor to represent in the Con- 
gress. A student at Shamrock High 
School, Jim gave the speech in the dis- 
trict 4-H Club public-speaking contest, 
winning first place honors. Later this 
— he will compete in the State con- 

est. 

This young man, in his speech, goes to 
the heart of one of the basic problems in 
our country, the waste of our rich and 
life-giving soil. All of us can profit from 
the thoughts expressed by the young 
farmer from Texas. 

The speech follows: 

4-H Cius Boy Writes Prize WINNING 
SPEECH 
(By Jim Teegerstrom) 

Beautiful, for spacious skies, for amber 

waves of grain. For purple mountains ma- 
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jesties above the fruited plain, America God 
shed His grace on thee. 

What a heritage we Americans have. 

America, the greatest Nation in the world 
today. When the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
on that bleak, cold day to lay the founda- 
tion of a new nation, the sight that greeted 
them was a wilderness but a wilderness of 
virgin lands—with its untapped natural re- 
sources. 

Yes; our heritage is great. 

Our forefathers laid the foundation for the 
growth of a great nation because they had 
vision—a vision for the tomorrow. As a 
result, we have this heritage of freedom and 
plenty, and the greatest heritage of all is 
the God-given heritage, of our soil. For 
from our soil has come the food and fibers 
to feed and clothe our Nation and others. 
This, our soil, is our greatest resource; our 
greatest investment. The most bountiful of 
all gifts. However, this heritage has been 
and is misused. 

When our grandfathers departed from this 
earth the land was already on its way to 
depletion. The reason for this terrible con- 
dition of the soil was their lack of knowl- 
edge of soil control. These men were con- 
stantly tilling virgin lands and coming on, 
so the idea of soil conservation or even the 
consideration of the soil’s condition was un- 
known. Human existence was the primary 
thought. Consequently these soil conditions 
developed further. Thus we see from the 
beginning, our soil has been rapidly losing 
its productivity. Very few noticed or cared 
because there was plenty of new land to the 
West. 

When the frontier land was gone, our 
farmers learned that it was time to combat 
soil losses. For they realized that our soil 
is a strong method of defense for this na- 
tion of ours. As they saw, so must we see 
the needs and conditions of our soil. In 
this crucial period we certainly need to keep 
our defenses up. Only can we do this prop- 
erly if we protect our heritage, the soil. 
The judgment day has come to the agri- 
cultural men of America. It is your job and 
mine to combat soil depletion. 

Erosion is one of the greatest of all hazards 
to our current standard of living. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the entire acreage 
in the United States has been damaged by 
some form of erosion. We, the citizens of 
America, are now faced with the startling fact 
that erosion is costing our Nation nearly 
$400 million annually in soil depreciation 
and reduced yields.’ 

The Providence Gully is just a slight 
glimpse of what is now taking place in losses 
through water erosion. This terrible gully 
originated from a drip at the eaves of a barn. 
It has grown so much that it has engulfed 
that whole farm which gave it its birth, and 
is eating more and more essential farmland 
every day and will continue to do so. 

A region in Alabama has been so destroyed 
by erosion that it accounted for almost 500, 
000 acres. 

The mighty Mississippi River alone de- 
posits more than 400 million tons of soil into 
the Gulf of Mexico-annually. To take care 
of this vast amount of waste it would require 
a train of freight cars long enough to circle 
the globe at the Equator 37 times. 

There are also regions in our own State 
that were once prosperous communities, but 
are now wastelands. In one given area 32,000 
acres were in cultivation, now less than 
5,000 are profitably tilled. In the same area, 
once 1,650 people gained their livelihood 
from this soil. Today the number has de- 
creased to only 435 inhabitants. 

The topsoil was once 8 to 12 inches deep; 
now where topsoil can be found it measures 
4 to 8 inches in depth. Gullied slopes, thin 
soils, poor crops, weak cattle, undernour- 
ished children and abandoned homes and 
farms tell an unpleasant story. This is truly 
an example of many like areas in the United 
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States today. The people of America led by 
the Department of Agriculture have taken 
certain measures to stop these terrible wastes. 

Such organizations as 4-H Clubs are de- 
signed to educate agricultural youth in ac- 
tually helping put these improvements into 
practice, the Soil Conservation Service is 
actually helping put these improvements 
into practice. 4 

The Department of Agriculture and the 
youth organizations of America are helping. 
But they cannot be expected to do it alone. 
It is your job, my job, as well as the mer- 
chant, the baker, and the engineers’ job. 
They all know that when a soil wears thin, 
civilization weakens and when it will not 
produce, a culture is lost. 

America must awaken to its soil condition 
before it is too late. We must keep the 
lamp of knowledge burning across every till- 
able acre, and every turf of grass, until the 
devastation of erosion is halted and brought 
under control. There we find the answer 
to the problem: To bring damaging erosion 
under control. 

The industrious, the farsighted, the truly 
patriotic people will stem the tide of erosion. 
They are the ones who will not complain 
about the inconvenience of the contour row, 
nor the extra cost of building terraces. They 
will rotate and cultivate the crops with 
methods that keep the soil in place and cause 
it to store the proper amount of moisture. 
They wili plant crops in strips in such 
a way that it will rob moving rain of the soil 
it carries. These are the people who will 
keep America great. I trust that you and I, 
my friends, are among that group. 

It has been said that the pen is mightier 
than the sword, and that 10 firery words 
can move a thousand people, but I believe 
that, to conquer the soil problems it will 
take more than words. It will take the 
wholehearted actions of the citizens of the 
United States. It is our patriotic respon- 
sibility. 

Today we are the heirs of America’s heri- 
tage and it is our responsibility now, with 
courage born of vision, to “pledge our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor to de- 
fend, preserve, and enrich its blessings, for 
future generations. Where there is no 
vision the people perish.” 


“America. God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea.” 
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Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the June 2 issue of the New York 
Journal-American entitled ‘“‘A Ruinous 
7am 3 

A Rvuinovus Tax 

With a balanced budget and a Treasury 
surplus in sight when fiscal year 1956 ends 
on June 30, tax relief will again occupy many 
minds in Congress. 

The administration is opposed to tax re- 
duction now. Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey believes surplus funds should be 
applied to reducing the monstrous national 
debt, which, of course, would pay off in fu- 
ture years by diminishing the gigantic cost 
of the debt in the form of interest charges. 
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There are, however, tax fields in which 
lower rates would actually result in larger tax 
revenues. Income taxes, both personal and 
corporate, are in this class. 

Even more constructive would be reforms 
in excise taxation. In fact, excise taxes 
should in some cases be abandoned entirely— 
notably so, the Federal tax on motion picture 
theater admittances. 

This tax pays the Government $80 million 
ayear. But it has caused a dwindling patron- 
age that threatens the existence of motion 
picture theaters worth $1,457,800,000. 

The country has 19,200 movie theaters. 
Of these, 10,900 are in financial straits: 5,200 
are operating at a loss, and 5,700 are ap- 
proaching that depressed status. Figures 
show that the 10 percent Federal tax is a 
contributing cause of the current distress. 

Movie houses have competition in televi- 
sion and radio. Yet they continue to be the 
principal amusement source for millions of 
people, young and old, and almost the only 
source for millions of families in the lower 
income groups. 

Taxing the recreation of these families out 
of existence and, in so doing, destroying a 
large taxpaying industry, along with thou- 
sands of jobs, can be called anything but 
sound economics or good government. 





Jefferson-Jackson Day Speech 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] re- 
cently addressed a series of Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinners in my district. His 
remarks were enthusiastically received, 
and I believe he expressed the funda- 
mental Democratic philosophy as well as 
it has been expressed anywhere in re- 
cent times. 

In fact, I have received numerous re- 
quests from those who were privileged 
to hear him for copies of his speech. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including a copy of the address he made 
on one of these occasions: 

JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day SPEECH 
(By Congressman JIM WRIGHT) 

There are several reasons why I am happy 
to be here to share this occasion with you 
this evening. 

First of all, I am grateful to you for this 
opportunity to know your beautiful corner 
of the universe here in southwestern Vir- 
ginia. I have a particular pleasure in being 
here, because I’ve been wanting to meet the 
folks who sent Par JENNINGs to Congress. 
A fine indication of his leadership and of the 
esteem in which he is regarded by his col- 
leagues was seen in his recent election~-to 
head the 84th Club, composed of the first 
term members. You are to be sincerely 
congratulated upon your extremely able rep- 
resentation. 

Furthermore, I’m enjoying this occasion 
because you have made me feel at home. 
Meeting some of you earlier and looking into 
your faces now I can almost imagine that I 
am talking with folks from my own native 
plains country. Basically, I think we are 
pretty much the same—Virginians and 
Texans—and I think fundamentally we want 
the same things. We don’t ask for any spe- 
cial privileges or selfish political favors from 
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our Government. But we want a chance. 
We want the right to hold our heads high in 
a free land. We want to feel that our Gov- 
ernment is interested in keeping a strong, 
healthy economy with jobs enough to go 
around. We know that prosperity and de- 
pression both have always begun at the grass 
roots, and we want to think that the man 
who tills the soil is not completely forgotten 
by his Government in Washington. 

I expect one of the reasons I feel so much 
at home among you folks is because you’re 
Democrats. Now, I’m not trying to tell you 
that the Democratic Party can do no wrong. 
That wouldn’t be honest. We have made 
mistakes, and you know it. 

Nor do I believe that the standard equip- 
ment for all Republicans includes a set of 
horns and a forked tail. I am one of those 
who has admired the President of the United 
States as a man of honest intentions, and 
I think I know how to place the national 
welfare above purely partisan interests. 

But I do view with considerable alarm the 
apparent design of many Republican Party 
leaders to turn the clock back to the days 
of the Smoot-Hawley tariffs, high interest 
rates, and 12 million unemployed—back to 
the days of a national policy which ignored 
the needs of the average people who make 
up the country. 


PARTY OF THE AVERAGE AMERICAN 


And I do believe that the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson and Wilson and Roosevelt and 
Truman is the safest custodian of the na- 
tional welfare because it is the party of the 
average American. These men are the ever- 
lasting symbols of a government responsible 
to its humblest citizens. Without exception, 
they have stood for the rights of the many 
as opposed to the privilege of a few—for the 
public good as opposed to the private greed. 

They knew that the majority sometimes 
made mistakes. But they counted these 
mistakes less dangerous by far than the in- 
evitable and vicious mistakes which have 
always resulted from the rule of a small and 
tight coalition of privileged men. They be- 
lieved deeply and passionately that the 
natural instincts of the common, decent, 
ordinary human being always and unfail- 
ingly prove themselves in the long run to be 
the highest wisdom and the most reliable 
judgment available in determining the na- 
tional interest. 

In short, they trusted the people. And 
the people trusted them. 

There have always been some—and they 
are with us today—who inherently distrust 
the judgment of the ordinary people. Many 
of the cultured and learned men of Revolu- 
tionary times—Alexander Hamilton among 
them—regarded this novel idea of a govern- 
ment by the people as something of a “noble 
experiment” but felt that sooner or later 
some way must be devised for keeping the 
actual reins of government in the hands of 
the privileged and prosperous few. 


JEFFERSON BELIEVED IN PEOPLE 


But Thomas Jefferson, blessed with almost 
prophetic vision, saw that such a minority 
control by the aristocracy would decay and 
become rotten, exposing this infant Nation 
to the same corrupt and licentious rule that 
had driven our forebears from the Old World. 
So he worked for the extension of suffrage 
and for a government which heeded the 
popular will. 

He thought that the average man was 
worthy of freedom and capable of passing 
on the policies by which the Nation was to 
be guided. And in Jefferson’s day this was a 
radical thought. The established press of 
his time, almost without exception, was ar- 
rayed in a bitter fight against him. They 
called him an impractical dreamer, a radical 
reformer, and worse. 

Those who would arrogate to themselves 
the exclusive right to make all the decisions 
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for the people even had the colossal affrontery 
to accuse Jefferson and his followers of 
treason, and to imprison some of his sup- 
porters under the Alien and Sedition Acts of 
1798. And Thomas Jefferson was driven to 
resign from the Vice Presidency. 

Yet Jefferson won his fight—as all such 
fights are finally won—against minority con- 
trol. It was he who, more than any other, 
authored and fashioned and shaped on this 
continent the infant form which men called 
democracy, and then breathed into its sails 
the breath of motion. 


JACKSON'S STRUGGLE SIMILAR 


Time passed. Men were not eternally vigi- 
lant, and once more the control of national 
affairs was maneuvered into the hands of a 
group of citizens small in number. It was 
the time of the great westward expansion. 
With the legions of the ordinary people scat- 
tered all the way from the eastern farms and 
mills across the broad valleys to the land 
which lay upon the fertile banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, a handful of influence peddlers had 
succeeded in turning the smile of govern- 
ment favor from the average people to a little 
network of citizens on the eastern seaboard 
who engaged in merchant shipping and who 
owned the Bank of the United States. 

It was then that a man as democratic as 
the wide-open spaces and as down to earth 
as the boots he wore rode to the front bearing 
the people’s cause. Andrew Jackson took up 
the fight for these forgotten millions of the 
ordinary people, the hard-bitten pioneers of 
the West and South and the inarticulate 
poor of the great cities. For this he, like 
Jefferson, was reviled as a radical, and anar- 
chist, and a destroyer of confidence. Like 
Jefferson, he had to contend with the highly 
organized opposition of the press and the 
great financial interests of the country— 
well-entrenched, wealthy, clever, and power- 
ful. 

Also like Jefferson, he won his fight, be- 
cause he was fighting on the side of the 
people, and their instincts did not fail him. 
He kept faith with them. And they kept 
faith with him. 

It has never been an easy struggle to carry 
the flag of the inarticulate and disorganized 
many against the vocal and highly organized 
few. 

WILSON BROUGHT REFORMS 


We know of the great struggle and the 
great strides under Woodrow Wilson. We 
know of the fierce enmity he generated when 
he turned the clear, clean spotlight of pub- 
lic inspection upon those who assumed the 
responsibility of investing the people's 
money. We Know of the bitter antagonism 
he aroused when he enunciated the propo- 
sition that those who have benefited most 
from the blessing of our free Nation should 
share most in the cost of our Government’s 
operation, when he had the audacity to sug- 
gest that the exploitation of children in our 
mines and pits and smelters should be ended, 
that women should be permitted the right to 
vote, and that the code of decency dictated 
there should be a minimum wage below which 
nobody should be required to work. 


We know of the angry personal vindictive- 
ness of those who, representing the privileged 
few, committed the most irresponsible act in 
the history of our Nation when, out of per- 
sonal spite, they killed his dream of a League 
of Nations and thus made World War II as 
inevitable as tomorrow’s sunrise and broke 
his heart and sent that great-hearted Vir- 
ginia Democrat to a premature grave. 


And once more the forces of the few gained 
control. The people were lulled into lethargy 
by the mad spiral of the stock market until 
it came crashing down about our feet in 1929. 
For those who sat in the seats of government 
had not bothered to realize that no-prosperity 
can last which does not have its base spread 
among the average people. 
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REASON FOR THE DEPRESSION 


In retrospect, it is easy to see the reason 
for that imminent collapse. In the dizzy 
decade which preceded it, the Nation’s pro- 
duction gained 56 percent. But wages and 
individual income gained only 24 percent, 
and because of rising prices, real buying 
power gained hardly at all. Can anyone 
doubt the reason for that terrible event? 
People simply were not able to buy those 
things which were produced for their con- 
sumption. Hence, the capitulation of the 
entire economic structure. 

I remember a day—a cold and windy March 
day in 1933. A man rose from a wheelchair 
and stood with the aid of a cane and looked 
into the heart of a nation. What he saw 
there was a picture of stagnation—stagna- 
tion and fear. Twelve million men walked 
the streets looking for work. Countless 
homes were foreclosing. Farm gates stood 
ajar on rusty hinges. Children looked to 
their parents with expectant eyes and hungry 
cavities in their empty little stomachs. One- 
third of the Nation was “ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-housed.” 

But then he spoke. And into each place 
where men and women had gathered breath- 
lessly beside a radio, there came a new con- 
fidence and a new hope. Here, again, was 
a man in the White House who remembered 
them. And the Nation regained its balance 
as it tottered there on the brink of the abyss 
of doom. For a steady hand was at the helm, 
clear eyes watched the waters. And the 
only thing to fear was fear itself. 


ROOSEVELT AND RECOVERY 


The national income in that previous year 
of 1932 had been only $39 billion. But 
soon the factories began to hum again. The 
channels of commerce began to open. The 
banks were safe. There was optimism in 
the air, and the Nation was whistling a tune 
called Happy Days Are Here Again. 

For 20 years, under the leadership of 
Roosevelt and Truman, the welfare of the 
average American was held paramount by his 
Government. In no 20 years of our history 
had there been so much solid progress. The 
national income rose from $39 billion to ap- 
proximately $300 billion. People had con- 
fidence. There was a productive and re- 
munerative job for everyone capable of work- 
ing. The “bitter enders” adorned their faces 
with wry masks of gloom and dourly wailed 
that the dollar would buy only half as much. 
But every independent statistical study re- 
vealed that the average American had four 
times as many dollars, and so we were clearly 
twice as well off. 

Yet one of the strangest facts of history 
is man’s propensity for experimentation. 
The crisis met, we are apt to relax our 
vigilance and wonder if another course might 
not do just as well. 

In 1952, the Republicans, chafing under 20 
years of repudiation, brought out a national 
hero to head their ticket. He didn't exactly 
please the traditional kingmakers of the 
Republican high command, but they had to 
have a winner. Many of them were con- 
vinced, besides, that it made little difference 
who sat in the White House so long as their 
particular philosophy permeated the Cabinet 
and the upper echelons of policymaking. 
And so they nominated the well-known and 
well-honored general and rode behind the 
banners of his national appeal. 

The Democrats really had very little chance 
in 1952, because we were opposed by a na- 
tionally advertised product. Even so, the 
average people demonstrated that they had 
not entirely forgotten. Even with the tre- 
mendous popular personal appeal of General 
Eisenhower at the head of their ticket, Re- 
publicans controlled the House by only a 
meager handful of votes and the Senate by 
less than that. 

Then 2 years later, the people once again 
demonstrated that they prefer Democrats 
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to Republicans. The full significance of that 
election has not been greatly publicized. In 
popular votes, the Democratic Party won the 
1954 congressional elections by the biggest 
margin accorded to either party in an off- 
year election since 1934. And in every suc- 
ceeding election, the Democratic majority 
throughout the Nation has been increased. 

The Democrats have not been blindly 
partisan. We have not been guided by either 
hate or spite. Again and again during the 
last Congress and during the first session 
of the present one, on the truly crucial is- 
sues, it was the Democrats whd bailed out the 
President’s program and saved his broader 
national objectives from defeat at the hands 
of his own party. On issue after issue, the 
Democrats supplied Dwight Eisenhower with 
more support than did Republicans in the 
Congress. 

DEMOCRATS BACK BIPARTISAN GOALS 


Last year, it was clearly evident that the 
reciprocal trade legislation which is the 
cornerstone of his foreign policy would have 
been utterly emasculated if it had been left 
to the Republicans alone. 

Last year, according to the Congressional 
Quarterly, a majority of the Democrats in 
the Senate had stood with the President on 
31 of the 33 major issues on which votes 
had been recorded. In the House, the pic- 
ture was much the same, 

As good Americans should, we completely 
submerged partisanship to adopt the For- 
mosa Resolution by an unprecedented peace- 
time majority. It was a Democratic major- 
ity which enacted the reserve training bill, 
considered a major pillar of the administra- 
tion’s military program. It was a Demo- 
cratic majority which, at Presidential re- 
quest, adopted the Career Incentives Act 
aimed at making military service more at- 
tractive to America’s young men. 

In the Senate, it.was Democratic majority 
leader LYNDON JOHNSON who forced a vote 
on a Republican-sponsored resolution which 
would have tied the President’s hands on the 
eve of the Geneva Conference and, by defeat- 
ing it soundly, empowered the President and 
strengthened his hand by a tremendous vote 
of confidence. Only four Senators stood 
against the President that day.. Not 1 of 
the 4 was a Democrat. 

So we have tried to help him, even when 
his lieutenants have shown the shameful 
poor sportsmanship and bad taste to refer 
to the Democratic Party—the party of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson and Wilson and Roosevelt— 
as the party of treason. 


POINTS OF DISAGREEMENT 


But we cannot, in good conscience or in 
good faith with our people, aid his or any 
other administration when it subordinates 
the public good to the private greed. 

We cannot remain silent and submissive 
while the gross national product, all the 
goods and services produced in our Nation, 
decline $12 billions from the year before, as it 
did in 1954 in spite of a 3 million growth in 
population. 

We cannot share responsibility for the mere 
sake of bipartisanship when the specter of 
unemployment begins to stalk our land 
again, when the total number of unemployed 
men and women doubled during 1954, when 
farm income drops 26 percent as it did in 
1955, and when the national administration 
seems more interested in trying to think up 
arguments to explain these facts away than 
in trying to think up ways to correct them. 

We found it hard last year to take with 
good grace the shrill cries of demagoguery 
and fiscal irresponsibility because we wanted 
to share with the average American the bene- 
fit of a modest tax reduction, when the Re- 
publican Congress: just the year before had 
handed out three times as costly a bill of 
special benefits to the large corporations and 
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higher income taxpayers and dividend earn- 
ers. 

Let me give you one homely illustration of 
that Republican tax bill of 1954. John and 
Bill report the same amount of income. 
John earned his by the sweat of his back or 
the work of his brow. Bill earned his from 
the ownership of stocks and investments— 
clipping coupons. Yet John must pay in 
taxes one-third again more than Bill pays. 
Every time Bill (the coupon clipper) pays 
$75, John (the wageearner) shells out $100. 
And if you can make any rhyme or reason 
out of that, there’s probably a job waiting 
for you in the Treasury Department, because 
Secretary Humphrey has been looking for 
somebody to try to explain that to the 
American people. 

I’ve never witnessed a more complete dis- 
regard for consistency than that manifest by 
the Republican leadership in its frenzied 
fight to kill the Democratic tax proposals. 

In 1954, in face of a bigger deficit forecast, 
they rammed through the $7.5 billion tax 
reduction for their special friends, and 
thought it was fine. Last year they called 
the proposed $2 billion tax reduction to re- 
lieve the embattled average American the 
height of folly and fiscal irresponsibility. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY 


Let me give you the Democratic philos- 
ophy. 

First of all, we believe in our system—a 
free, healthy, capitalistic economy. In such 
a system we believe that private employment 
in sound business is preferable to public- 
works employment. 

Yet we know that our Nation cannot in- 
crease private employment except as it in- 
creases the production of American business. 

Obviously, production can enjoy no con- 
tinuing increase except as consumption in- 
creases—except as people are able to buy the 
things that business turns out for sale. 

And what better way could we find to in- 
crease the consumption of goods on the part 
of the American public than by permitting 
the average American to retain more of the 
purchasing power he has earned? 

Buying power is the oil that lubricates 
the machinery of prosperity. 

This has been called the percolate up the- 
ory, that national prosperity has to begin 
on a broad base with the average people— 
that when they have money they buy more 
things; thus, they increase demand, and more 
things are produced; when more things are 
produced, more people are employed; and 
when more people are gainfully employed 
there is a better market for the farmers’ 
goods and the retailers’ wares, and everybody 
benefits. 

This philosophy has one thing to recom- 
mend it, and that is that it works. 


THE REPUBLICAN THEORY 


Now, let’s contrast this with the Republi- 
can philosophy. The trickle down theory, it 
is called. They believe that if we can just 
shower enough prosperity upon the people 
at the top of the economic ladder some of it 
is bound to filter down to all the rest of us. 

The only thing wrong with this theory is 
that it doesn’t work. It didn’t work in i929, 
and it didn’t work in 1953 or 1954. It won't 
work in 1956. 

During the past 2 years the corporations 
of the country increased their income. Yet 
the Nation’s production fell off, and the num- 
ber. of unemployed increased. 

Last year corporate profits were up 26 per- 
cent, but the take-home pay for the average 
American was up only 3 percent, and rising 
prices had wiped this out completely. Rent 
is up 11 percent, utility rates are up 6 per- 
cent, medical costs are up 9 percent. Divi- 
dends are up, but family debt skyrocketed 
to an all-time high in 1955. The prosperity 
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has not trickled down. It is being siphoned 
away. 

And this is the effect of one after another 
of the proposals of the present Republican 
administration—the hard-money policy 
which siphoned off literally hundreds of mil- 
lions of buying power in excessive interest 
rates; the Clay commission’s highway pro- 
posals which would have had us pay out 55 
cents in interest over the next 30 years for 
every dollar’s worth of highway we built; the 
proposal to increase the borrowing of money 
for school construction; the gesture to help 
the Nation’s health by subsidizing health- 
insurance companies; the plan the require 
first-class mail users to bear the burden of 
an additional subsidy for junk-mail adver- 
tisers; and many other similar schemes. 

Yet while they talked of a hundred billion 
dollars for superhighways, they were propos- 
ing that we do away with the Federal field 
activities of the Soil Conservation Service 
which has returned the American taxpayer a 
greater dividend on the pennies he has in- 
vested in it than has any other activity of our 
Government. 

While natural disasters, such as drought 
and flood, were taking heavy tolls, the ad- 
ministration was contriving to increase the 
interest rate for disaster loans. 

While the number of small-business fail- 
ures rose by 21 percent in the year 1955, the 
Small Business Administration was increas- 
ing its interest rates and refusing to process 
loan applications. Since 1953, some 300,000 
individuals have inquired in an effort to se- 
cure small-business loans from this agency. 
Of this entire number, only about 7,000 have 
ever been favorably acted upon. 

This is a rather typical instance of an 
agency, created under the law to perform a 
certain task, but now managed by people who 
are completely out of sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the law. It is duplicated in case after 
case. 

Unwilling to suggest publicly that a popu- 
lar and beneficial program be abolished, the 
present administration has simply appointed 
to head the program people who do not be- 
lieve in it. This process has been called re- 
peal by appointment. 

In these and a hundred other ways, the 
lumbering elephant of the Republican Party 
has shown not only that it never forgets, but 
also that it never learns. 

Eternal vigilance is, and has ever been, the 
price of liberty. As a great American, Sam 
RAYBURN, once said, “Freedom is like an in- 
surance policy; its premiums have to be kept 
up to date.” 

As we have seen throughout our Nation’s 
history, it has never been an easy matter to 
maintain a Government responsible to the 
needs and responsive to the will of the 
average people. 

We have broken bread together tonight at 
a Democratic fund-raising dinner. It isn’t a 
$100-a-plate dinner, or even a $25-a-plate 
dinner, It’s a $5-a-plate dinner. 

In certain sections of the country, the 
other party frequently raises the bulk of its 
funds at $5,000 a clip. 

And that is one of its troubles. Let anyone 
ask himself honestly if donations of that 
magnitude are made with no expectation of 
selfish return. 

We have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we belong to a political organization which 
elicits its main support from people just like 
ourselves. But I’d rather have a party fund 
made up from 50,000 people at $5 apiece than 
from 50 people at $5,000 apiece. 

Our way is harder, admittedly. But it is 
also more satisfying. It is the way set forth 
by Jefferson 150 and more years ago. It is the 
people’s way. And, with your help, perhaps 
it will again be our national way in 1956. 
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Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in this world of recent times, 
when so much substance and effort has 
been expended in the cause of destruc- 
tion of mankind, it seems very fitting 
and proper that all of us here in Con- 
gress, and that the people throughout 
the Nation, and in a very large measure, 
throughout the world, should pause for 
a few moments to do honor to a very 
great man whose entire lifetime has been 
devoted to benefiting and helping man- 
kind. 

On Wednesday, June 6, Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin, of Boston, Mass., celebrated his 
87th birthday. An eminent scientist, a 
very distinguished doctor of medicine, 
his tremendous efforts and contributions 
to the health of mankind all over the 
world began in Victorian days over 60 
years ago. Through the duration of the 
20th century, his great achievements for 
human beings have made it possible for 
many to live and enjoy life who might 
otherwise not have been able to do so. 

Many of his great achievements have 
taken place in the research and treat- 
ment of diabetes. In this field of medi- 
cine his knowledge and judgment and 
contributions are recognized throughout 
the world. His eminent authority is rec- 
ognized not only because of his accom- 
plishments in the field of medicine, but 
also because of the use of his knowledge 
in the consideration of the whole man. 
Kindly, thoughtful, genuine, and always 
completely interested, Dr. Joslin, in all 
of his study and research and treatment, 
never has forgotten that mankind is 
made up of human beings with nerves, 
and a mind, and a spirit. Always he is 
cognizant of the fact he is dealing with 
life made in the image of God. 

During these many years of service to 
his fellowmen, the eminent leadership of 
Dr. Joslin has been internationally rec- 
ognized, not just for his specialty in the 
research and treatment of diabetes and 
the interrelationship of the whole man 
in the treatment of his ills, but also for 
his eminent qualities as a gentleman and 
a leader among men during this, his time 
on earth. 

More intimately, Dr. Joslin is revered 
and loved by the countless patients who 
have passed through his great clinic in 
Boston bearing his name—the Joslin 
Clinic—and the countless people whose 
lives he has touched in his long, notable 
service throughout more than three score 
of years. 

Not only is he an eminent man of medi- 
cine, but Dr. Joslin is a distinguished 
teacher and a great scientist. As a pro- 
fessor in the Harvard Medical School, 
many distinguished doctors today recall 
with reverence and appreciation their 
great teacher when they were students 
in the Harvard Medical School. His 
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teaching and lectures have taken place 
in many of the great medical centers of 
the world. In the great profession of 
medicine, Dr. Joslin’s place is secure. 

In this age of materialism and conflict 
of values, the high accomplishments of 
so distinguished a man and specialist 
are indeed above praise. Admired, re- 
spected, and revered not only by every- 
one in his profession, but also by men 
and women everywhere, Dr. Joslin in- 
deed has reached the pinnacle of great- 
ness. In the history of his great and 
noble profession, and in the history of 
his country, his name will rank with 
Osler, Trudeau, Kelly, Welch, Halstead, 
Ehrlich, Cushing, and others who have 
done so much to permit men and women 
throughout the world to live normal, 
happy lives. 

During this long life of service, Dr. 
Joslin has been blessed with the love, co- 
operation, encouragement, and under- 
standing of a wonderful lady, his wife, 
Mrs. Joslin. It is my wish, and my hope, 
just as it is for countless individuals 
everywhere, that Dr. Joslin and Mrs. 
Joslin will be blessed with many more 
years, to do all that they love so well, 
which is to give health to the ill, strength 
to the physically weak, courage to the 
depressed, and happiness to mankind. 
Because he lives so do countless others. 

On his 87th anniversary, I know he has 
received congratulations and best wishes 
from people all over the world. It is an 
honor for me to extend to him my con- 
gratulations and I know the congratula- 
tions of the entire Congress and Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 





Memorial Day Address of Hon. Chester 
E. Merrow, of New Hampshire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the Me- 
morial Day address which I delivered in 
Rochester, N. H., on May 30, 1956: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I was glad to receive 
an invitation from my good friend Dick 
Cooper to speak here in Rochester at these 
Memorial Day exercises. I have been here 
on several occasions and it is always a pleas- 
ure to participate in Memorial Day cere- 
monies in your city. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MEMORIAL DAY 


Today is one of the most significant days 
of the year. It is Memorial Day and we have 
gatheged here to pay tribute to our honored 
dead who have made the supreme sacrifice 
that this Republic may live and to honor 
those still among us who have borne the 
strife of battle for the glory of our country. 
By appropriate ceremonies which are being 
held in every portion of this great free land, 
we commemorate the valor and the sacrifice 
of the veterans of all our wars, from the 
Revolution to the conflict in Korea. 

Although Memorial Day came into exist- 
ence folowing the Civil War, it is fitting and 
proper that we remember all those who have 
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died for the United States of America from 
the earliest days of this great Nation to the 
present hour. We think, today, of those who 
have fought and bled and died that the 
people of this Nation may be free. In retro- 
spect our minds turn to the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, the First World War, 
the Second World War, Korea, and all the 
other wars in which our country has been 
engaged. We know that because of these 
struggles and the great, decisive victories 
which were achieved, we live in the finest 
Nation on earth and in the world’s greatest 
citadel of democracy the world has ever 
known. 
IN COMMEMORATION 

At this season of the year, we commem- 
orate the valiant deeds of our fallen heroes 
by placing American flags above their graves, 
by heaping beautiful floral tributes on their 
last resting places, by Memorial Day parades, 
by statements and speeches apropos to this 
occasion, and by appropriate ceremonies, re- 
ligious services and affairs such as these in 
which we are participating. How feeble our 
attempts to do them honor when what they 
did and what they have accomplished speaks 
far more eloquently than anything which 
may be said on this Memorial Day in 1956. 


A DAY OF DEDICATION 


Not only is this a day of doing honor and 
paying tribute—not only is this a day when 
we recall with ever-deepening pride the many 
valorous acts performed by so many patriotic 
Americans on the battlefields throughout 
the world. Actually this is a day of dedi- 
cation. We dedicate our minds, our hearts, 
and our lives to the cause for which so 
much has been sacrificed. 

A day of tribute and a day of dedication. 
This is the abiding and eternal theme of 
Memorial Day ceremonies. As Abraham Lin- 
coln said: “It is for us the living rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus so 
far nobly advanced.” These Words are emi- 
nently applicable at this hour. What is 
the work our honored dead of all wars have 
thus so far nobly advanced. It is the work 
of preserving the American heritage of free- 
dom. It is the work of building a constantly 
better democratic society. It is, today in 
the middle of the 20th century, the work of 
world leadership among the nations of the 
free world. It is the work of continuing 
with unabated and unrelenting vigor the 
struggle against the diabolic forces of Com- 
munist tyranny until freedom is known to 
all men around the globe. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT WORLD 


We live in a world of illimitable power 
and in a world which is sharply divided be- 
tween the free and the enslaved. On May 
21 the United States Air Force dropped a 
hydrogen bomb over a desolate area in the 
Pacific. The explosion which followed 
dwarfed all previous man-made explosions. 
It was by far the most stupendous release 
of energy that man has ever made. Forty 
miles from the explosion the luminosity 
exceeded 500 suns. The power of this bomb 
was from 15 to 20 megatons—a megaton be- 
ing the equivalent of a million tons of TNT. 

Tremendous power is within our hands 
and in my opinion, with this power we are 
in a position to give leadership in a world 
gravely dangerous. This power has terrify- 
ingly augmented our responsibility. 

This is a divided world. The tyranny of 
communism seeks to annihilate freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, freedom of religion 
and the opportunity of the individual to 
develop according to his innate ability. The 
issue confronting us was well stated in what 
is now known as the famous Declaration of 
Washington issued on February 1 by the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Anthony 
Eden and President Eisenhower. They 
stated: “We are conscious that in this year 
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1956 there still rages the age old struggle 
between those who believe that man has his 
origin and destiny in God and those who 
treat man as if he were destined merely to 
serve a state machine.” We propose to win 
this struggle. We must and we are deter- 
mined to win this struggle. 


RESOLVE TO KEEP THE FAITH 


The United States is the indisputable 
leader of the free world in this universal 
struggle to ensure the continuation and the 
spread of freedom. In this world of power 
and Communist tyranny, we must ever be 
on the alert and constantly rededicate our- 
selves to the cause for which our honored 
heroes of all wars sacrificed so much — 
many of whom have given the “last full 
measure of devotion.” We must not be mis- 
led by the blandishments of communism 
and by the new tactics of the Soviet Union— 
by their soft words and by their fabrications. 
Their fundamental principle is the same. 
They seek to destroy the free world. I am 
glad that the House of Representatives on 
May 10 passed a military apropriation bill 
amounting to $33,635,066,000 by an over- 
whelming vote of 377 to 0. This certainly 
is one resounding answer to the Communist 
endeavor to subjugate the world. It is tell- 
ing evidence that we are not going to be 
deceived by their change of tactics which are 
designed to accomplish their nefarious goals. 

On this Memorial Day in 1956 we recognize 
that our heritage of freedom and democracy 
so dearly bought by blood and sacrifice is in 
danger if we do not remain constantly alert, 
vigilant and adequately prepared for any 
emergency. We are fully aware that we face 
one of the gravest and most sinister chal- 
lenges to human liberty that free men have 
ever experienced. We can best do honor 
and pay tribute to those who have fought 
in the wars of our country by being firmly 
resolved that we will rise to the occasion of 
world leadership, that we will employ our 
strength and our influence in exercising 
this leadership in the military field, the 
economic field, through the United Nations 
and its associated agencies and that we will 
give leadership spiritually—steadfastly de- 
termined that we will keep the faith 
with those who have maintained the re- 
public on many a bloody battlefield through- 
out our history. This is a day of conse- 
crated dedication—a day in which we evalu- 
ate the current struggle—a day in which we 
will endeavor to envision the future—and 
a day of firm resolution to be successful in 
the endeavor to maintain and add to our 
heritage of freedom. 

Much has been accomplished but there is 
much to: be achieved. As we contemplate 
our objectives we know full well that in 
their realization the accomplishments of the 
future will be something of which all Ameri- 
cans can be proud. Ours is a civilization 
based on religious faith. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in a speech to the 4-H 
Club in Chicago on November 29, 1954, said: 
“The reality of the matter is that the United 
States, by every standard of measure, is the 
world’s greatest power not only materially 
but spiritually. We have national policies 
which are clear and sound. They fit a civili- 
zation based on religious faith.” 

We say to our honored dead and to those 
who have fought that this Nation may live: 
Our faith in the ideas and the ideals for 
which you sacrificed so much is a living, vital 
force as we seek to solve the problems that 
confrontus. We believe today as you believe, 
in the achievement of a better way of life 
for men, women, and children wherever they 
may live. We accept the challenge on this 
Memorial Day in 1956. We will preserve our 
heritage against the ruthless and uncon- 
scionable tyranny of Communism and with 
zealousness we will seize the opportunity to 
give leadership in building a better world. 
We say to all those whom we are honoring 
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today, we derive inspiration from what you 
have done and we hasten to exercise our lead- 
ership in the many phases of world affairs 
by rededicating ourselves to the ideas and 
the ideals which have made this Republic 
what it is—the ideas and the ideals which 
are the core of democracy and for which 
you have fought unflinchingly with no 
thought of self. We pledge our determina- 
tion to carry on the work which you “have 
thus far so nobly advanced” and we pledge 
to you that in the years which are given to 
us, we will continue to strive as you have 
striven to bring into existence the realiza- 
tion of the very thing for which you have 
prayed and we are praying: “Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 





One of the Least of These 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on June 3, 
1956, in Collinsville, Ill., Sister Katie 
Day was held to honor the Good Sa- 
maritan of the Coal Fields. The Good 
Samaritan is Mrs. Catherine DeRorre, 
of DuQuoin, Ill., wife of an immigrant 
and daughter of immigrant parents. 

“Sister Katie” is a legend in the lives of 
Illinois miners and their wives. For 
more than 40 years she served the cause 
of the miners and other working people. 
Her home was always a haven for the 
afflicted. 

The miners, I believe, are a special 
breed of men. In every nation of the 
western world, even in the nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, miners have been 
in the forefront of every struggle for 
social justice. The men have not main- 
tained their spirit without the help and 
encouragement of women of equal spirit 
and of grace. The grace and gentleness 
are as important as the courage. 

I join the hundreds of friends who 
paid tribute to Sister Katie who has given 
so unselfishly of her time and energies 
in her encouragement and consolation to 
the afflicted. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the June 4, 1956, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE 

Those were black nights in the southern 
Illinois coalfields a quarter century ago and 
litle sun shone in the daytime. The men 
who dug the coal and the women who 
sustained them saw a better chance for 
themselves and their families in the new 
union, the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America. But the struggle to establish that 
better chance touched off a warfare that 
flared from coal town to coal town for sev- 
eral years. 

Yet the struggle went on and there were 
those who would take nothing short of vic- 
tory. One of them was Catherine De Rorre, 
of Du Quoin, wife of an immigrant, daughter 
of immigrant parents. Her home was al- 
way a haven and her kitchen somehow re- 
produced the miracle of feeding hungry men 
and women and children times without 
number. No wonder they called her the 
Good Samaritan of the coalfields. 
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Sunday was Sister Katie Day and fam- 
ilies came from as far away as Colorado and 
Wisconsin to honor Mrs. De Rorre in Collins- 
ville. They gave her flowers and gifts and 
spread a picnic lunch for her. They read her 
messages from Norman Thomas, Paul H. 
Douglas, Roger Baldwin, Melvin Price, and 
Tom Tippett; from a University of Chicago 
professor, a former governor, from labor 
leaders, from others in the mine towns with 
Italian, French, German, Scotch, and Eng- 
lish names. The small gray-haired woman 
wondered why and wiped away tears and 
said she was “only a common housewife.” 

But Mayor Frank Zeidler, who made the trip 
from Milwaukee just to pay his tribute, knew 
why. “Sister Katie,” as he said, is a symbol 
of the pioneer woman of the industrial age. 
She represents the little people who produce 
heroes and heroines in the humble ways of 
life. She is “one of the least of these, my 
brethren,” who along with inventors and 
builders and statesmen, bring the changes 
that make a kinder, fairer world. 





Address of Irving Stackpole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, annually 
the Union Square Post, No. 377, of the 
American Legion, in time-honored cus- 
tom, holds memorial exercises to pay 
tribute to our war dead. 


On the evening of that day, they have 
a unique ceremony at which time they 
honor a resident of Somerville who has 
done the most for the youth of that city. 
Selection is made from the ranks of the 
average citizens of the community, and 
this year the post selected James L. Col- 
bert, a devoted husband and father. 


Mr. Colbert is not a man of great 
wealth or exalted position, but is typical 
of many of our citizens throughout this 
country who contribute their leisure 
hours to the service of their communities, 
and particularly to the young. 

Among the many prominent citizens 
who attended the affair to pay tribute 
to Mr. Colbert were Congressman Tor- 
BERT H. MACDONALD; the Massachusetts 
State commander of the American 
Legion, Gabriel T. Olga; Senator James 
J. Corbett; and the mayor of Somerville, 
William J. Donovan. The principal 
speaker was the former Massachusetts 
State commander of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Irving Stackpole. It is a 
privilege and a pleasure for me to at this 
time insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the remarks of Commander Stackpole: 

Mr. Chairman, Father O’Sullivan, Mr. Col- 
bert, Congressman O'Neill, Congressman 
Macdonald, Senator Furbush, Department 
Commander Olga, Commander Walker, Pest 
commanders, auxiliary presidents, distin- 
guished guests, Gold Star Mothers, we are 
told that Decoration Day had its inception 
back in the year 1866. Since a Virginian, 
named Cassanda O’Moncure had been dec- 
orating the graves of the men who had died 
during the Civil War. She decorated all 
graves regardless of the side upon which the 
men had fought. 
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Later we all know that Gen. John A. 
Logan, as Congressman O'NEILL said while 
commander of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, decreed May 30th as Decoration Day, 
this day to be set apart and devoted to the 
memory of the heroic dead. Today, the 
number of graves to be decorated have 
multiplied—we are told that 650,000 is a fair 
approximation of the number who have 
been felled on the battlefields in actual com- 
bat. Added to this host, are those men in 
the service who have died from the scars of 
battle. We all know that the freedoms we 
enjoy as Americans has been purchased by 
this price. Yet in 1956—and while the whole 
of veterandom joins in a vast nationwide 
tribute to our warriors—there are forces out- 
side of America numbering 800 million— 
who would overthrow this Government, 
destroy its traditions and make useless the 
sacrifice of this vast silent army of heroes 
who died for the very thing that they would 
destroy. The dignity of man, veterans and 
citizens alike have a challenge today. 

It is a healthy sign in America when, as 
tonight, the veterans of America recognize 
the need and urge the continuance of civic 
consciousness. Tonight an average citizen 
who is responsive to his obligations as an 
American is honored. Tireless in his work, 
unselfish and devoted, never too busy when 
called, always willing to do more than his 
share, this typical citizen, James L. Colbert, 
serves as example of what should be the 
actions of every American. 

A father, devoted to his family, yet he is 
inspired to the service of his neighbors and 
their children. He stands out today in 
Somerville as a shining example of what 
every man in the community should be in 
relation to community obligations. 

It is fitting and proper that a veterans’ 
organization, devoted as it is to God and 
country, pay a tribute to him on this occa- 
sion. 

It is fitting because on Memorial Day we 
like to think that we have the tradition and 
heritage granted to us to carry in America, 
purchased by the death of young men, to 
whom is paid homage today. 

A veterans’ organization feel, as a group, 
that, having seen service in our country, we 
have a closer obligation to serve it, to pre- 
serve the heritage purchased by such expense. 

We feel that one of the prime objectives 
is to have every American with a pride in 
country and a healthy regard for Christian 
goodness—love of neighbor. 


In James Colbert we find in our city a 
man who has done everything that every 
citizen should do. He had dedicated himself 
to carry out the real purpose of America—dig- 
nity of man and inspiration of youth in 
American ideals. His qualities are outstand- 
ing in this community and exemplify every- 
thing everyone else is too busy to do. 


Look about us—800 millions all concen- 
trating on the destruction of America as the 
strongest of free nations. But look closer— 
here we see the need of the James L. Col- 
bert. From within in every walk of life 
thousands of traitors, more thousands of 
“dupes” and tools of that form of godless- 
ness. Educators, clergy in every walk of life. 
This is a startling condition to show why 
James Colberts are necessary in America. 


A petition was filed with the United States 
Supreme Court that had 359 signers—15 
were out and out Communists, dozens were 
notorious fellow travelers and then the bal- 
ance on investigation, 100 were clergymen— 
28 percent; 89 were educators. Do we need 
men like our guest of honor? December of 
last year at Christmas a petition was filed 
with the President to grant amnesty to all 
of the Communist leaders who had been con- 
victed under the Smith Act. Twenty-seven 
of the 46 signers were clergymen, more than 
half of them 
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We know there is no excuse for anyone, 
in particular clergymen and educators, for 
being dupes, nor is there any excuse for any 
American citizen for being a dupe of com- 
munism. 

It is easy to see why tonight a typical 
American has been sought out in Somerville 
for encouragement. We need more Jim 
Colberts. America today is sick by inac- 
tivity, yes, and the inactivity is shown in 
many phases in our community life. We 
are too busy to vote. We are too busy to go 
to church. We are too busy for our children, 
too busy to teach and help the youth to 
respect law and order, love of home and 
fiamily. How fortunate we veterans are to 
have community service programs, to help 
fill in what should be taught and was taught 
on bended knee by a devoted mother. 
America, founded by God-fearing men, in- 
spired by almost divine wisdom, has neg- 
lected the fundamentals, such occasions as 
this and so aptly held on Decoration Day 
only serve to emphasize this need of back 
to home and teaching of youth of every- 
where the respect of home-constituted au- 
thority and Christian goodness. 

Veterans are proud to salute James L. 
Colbert for his part as a true American, and 
one who at personal sacrifice gives his en- 
“ergy to the end that boys and girls of Somer- 
ville will be better Americans as a result 
of his leadership. 

I am sure that tonight, the host heroic 
dead, their fathers and mothers, all pay trib- 
ute to James L. Colbert, for he is doing the 
work that will preserve America. For these 
United States will survive only if we can 
inspire a devotion to the goodness of man- 
kind in the youth of America—if we can by 
guidance and inspiration help mould the 
characters of youth in a love for God and 
country which will in turn be reflected by 
acts of respect for constituted authority and 
Christian virtues. 5 

The veterans of United States are indebted 
to the James L. Colberts of America for 
they have the foresight and the inspiration 
of service to their communities and are re- 
spected for it. 


Tonight on this day of decoration, a day 
of homage to men who have given their all 
to their Nation in its defense—we salute you, 
James L. Colbert, as one who is on 364 days 
of the year paying a substantial tribute of 
homage to the same ideals, a citizen—out- 
standing by service to your city, an average 
man with about average ideals—an inspira- 
tion to the youth of the city but more than 
that—a shining example of what every man 
in the community should be—one who be- 
lieves in America and can and will do some- 
thing about it. Yes, James L. Colbert, you 
have done something about it and we all 
join in your praise and hope that your in- 
spiration will lead others to share your work 
to the end that America will be secure 
through its youth and justify the challenge 
handed to us by the thousands who died 
to preserve its freedoms from assaults both 
from within and without. 





The Late William T. Granahan 





SPEECH 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a feeling of great sorrow that I 
learned of the death of my very dear 
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friend and colleague, Britt GRANAHAN, on 
Friday morning, May 25. 

Not only have I lost a good friend but 
the people of the district that he repre- 
sented, the State of Pennsylvania, and 
the United States Congress have lost a 
very able, sincere, hard-working, and 
conscientious Member. It was a pleasure 
to have him as a friend, and I will always 
treasure happy memories of him. 

I join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to Britt GRANAHAN and extend 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Granahan. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document ‘not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGressionaL REcorpD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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How About Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
aid—Mutual Security Act—has totaled 
approximately $55 billion since World 
War II; $38 billion in economic help and 
technical assistance; $17 billion in mili- 
tary aid. This is $330 per person or 
about $250 million for Dallas County’s 
share. Just the interest on the foreign 
aid part of our national debt equals $10 
per person every year in this country. 
Add to this our civilian and military pay- 
rolls in foreign countries, plus the huge 
equipment transfers at war’s end. Now 
we are asked for an additional $4.9 bil- 
lion foreign aid this year. 

Congress always approves foreign aid, 
but with increasing doubt. The foreign- 
aid program keeps growing since we are 
told that “backward countries may be 
saved from communism” and aid is a 
military necessity in winning the cold 
war. Examples of waste, questionable 
economic practices, and glaring human 
errors are numerous. We know that 
some countries which have received aid 
are not less anti-American, and that 
Communist influence in others is as 
strong as ever. We wonder if, since our 
dollar gifts do not win friends, will Rus- 
sia’s “gifts” win friends for them? We 
know that $6.5 billion to $9 billion is still 
unexpended from earlier congressional 
appropriations and is yet to be spent. 
We also know that aid given to Britain— 
$10.5 billion—was partially used to re- 
duce their taxes, that Denmark reduced 
her national debt. Mainly, the ever- 
present thought is to combate commu- 
nism with our gifts. 

The Communist appeal is obviously 
not to impoverished areas or ‘empty 
stomachs” alone. For example, France— 
$10 billion aid to date—grows more com- 
munistic, with one quarter the total vote 
now Communist. Communism seems to 
appeal to those oppressed individuals 
who through a sense of futility, frustra- 
tion or isolation seek asylum in a move- 
ment which will give them the answers 
and tell them what to do. If so, the out- 
lay of United States money will not win 
people away from communism. 

The Communist aid technique is a 
constant sales effort through propa- 
ganda to, one, discredit the United States 
with claims of Western imperialism— 
even as Russia is the world’s most im- 
perialistic nation; and two, to stress Rus- 
sia’s desire for peace and world brother- 
hood of socialist nations who through 
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socialism will raise the world’s living 
standards to undreamed of heights. This 
political propaganda is behind all offers 
of “aid” so that even military aid is 
clothed in the guise of peaceful, brotherly 
economic help. 

United States freely gives, while Rus- 
sia sells. We reason that “economic 
collapse is the prelude to communist ex- 
pansion,” and wholeheartedly offer help. 
Example, United States gift of wheat to 
India in 1951 saved India from Russia. 
Since 1949 we have given $500 million to 
India and 750,000 tons of steel free. Rus- 
sia offers to sell 1 million tons and is 
praised even as we are criticized. Is 
this winning friends? 

Burma and Indonesia will not accept 
United States aid but appreciate Russia’s 
offer to sell machinery and technical aid 
for rice. So Russia gains prestige by 
selling; we lose by giving. Could it be 
people dislike handouts? Can we gain by 
permitting countries to pit the West 
against the East to get more aid from 
either or both? Another comparison 
shows the intangible nature of United 
States aid, such as funds for technical 
assistance, salaries and help in agricul- 
ture, additional public health, sanita- 
tion, and others. Russia, however, deals 
in tangible with propaganda value— 
street pavement, storage depots, silos, 
pipelines; again United States loses. In 
short, the United States has lacked over 
the years a consistent philosophy or 
“sales pitch” representing our true great- 
ness and generosity as against Russia’s 
false claims of brotherhood and peace. 

Our errors, now recognized, have in- 
cluded instances where we have subsi- 
dized allies who then ship goods to Rus- 
sia—machine tools, and so forth—de- 
feating our own policy of not shipping 
to Russia. Our aid builds foreign pro- 
ductive capacity and these businesses 
then take our markets. The deficit 
financing of our aid weakens our own 
economy. Too quickly have projects 
been undertaken without proper plan- 
ning, to our later sorrow. Here are some 
specific examples, according to the audit 
report to Congress by the Comptroller 
General: In Iran the water drainage 
plant for sanitation was built but lost 
effectiveness because water still flowed 
through open gutters instead of pipes. 
The Fars Cement Plant was built, only 
to find a lack of raw material—lime- 
stone—needed to operate the plant. A 
cotton mill was built but available elec- 
tric power was insufficient to run it. 
The Kerman Sugar Refinery site was 
selected but was subject to flooding, 
without accessible roads, and a supply 
of water. The rural community develop- 
ment project No. 64 involving schools, 
sanitation, water, irrigation, and farm 
tools was found too advanced for the 
long-term breaking down of the federal 


system of land tenure, precluding rapid 
or large-scale accomplishment—person- 
nel was lacking and training programs 
far too-slow. 

The report on Pakistan calls attention 
to the “lagging program” where the 1952 
and 1953 United States funds have not 
yet been used. : 

Afghanistan provides possibly the best 
example of all, namely the Helman Valley 
irrigation project. The Afghanistan 
Government secured $40 million from 
the United States Export-Import Bank 
which willingly advanced the money. 
The plant was built by an American firm 
which did a fine job. When finished— 
it was found there were no engineers 
capable of operating the project, no 
trained personnel. The natives did not 
know how to use the water to till their 
soil. They flooded their lands and then 
became nomads in disappointment. The 
Afghanistan Government did not get 
the revenues anticipated, and the yearly 
cost of $8 million was one-third of the 
government’s entire budget, with not 
enough money in sight except the credit 
which Russia offered. So the Afghan- 
istan Government was unhappy and 
blamed the Bank, the construction com- 
pany, and the United States Govern- 
ment. None of the four agencies that 
participated had the final responsibility. 
The Afghanistan Government overesti- 
mated its ability and was encouraged by 
us. The construction company was re- 
sponsible only for construction; the Ex- 
port-Import Bank evaluated only the 
loan itself; the United States Embassy 
and a small staff found the project out- 
side its realm. The United States had 
gotten deeply involved and had to go 
on. The net outcome—unhappiness all 
the way around. Lessons to be learned 
include: the need for prior study and 
evaluation, not haste, in government 
planning; that nations, peoples and cus- 
toms differ, and must be handled dif- 
ferently, not all being ready for the eco- 
nomic development we anticipate or of- 
fer to them; United States prestige is 
always at stake and suffers; that United 
States has much to learn about helping 
others. 

Other conclusions and questions that 
come to mind are these: Dollars alone or 
programs for underdeveloped countries 
do not make friends but can often alien- 
ate. Money alone does not assure our 
success_ against communism. The so- 
called military and economic help be- 
come confused and mistaken one for the 
other because United States policy has 
not been consistent. Competitive aid 
with Russia and other nations can only 
defeat itself without a consistent moti- 
vating philosophy displayed. With $6.5 
to $9 billion on hand, why allocate more 
at this time? Since foreign aid, like 
foreign policy, should be flexible, is the 
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commitment of expenditure for dams 
and other lengthy projects a flexible 
program? Most obviously the United 
States has not been a “good salesman” 
of our policy. Finally, the subject of for- 
eign aid is so complex and the cost so 
great that great care and study is neces- 
sary on the part of us all. Certainly a 
Congressman must think long and 
hard—and may include a prayer or 
two—before casting a vote to appropri- 
ate more money and to extend aid over 
longer terms in the face of our previous 
experiences. Now let us weigh the facts, 
and soberly, without political distortion, 
chart the practical course of United 
States enlightened self-interest, 





The Prodigal’s Return 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following editorial from to- 
day’s edition of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald by George Sokolsky 
entitled “The Prodigal’s Return”: 

THE PRODIGAL’s RETURN 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Tito is really a product of the errors of 
the West. It was the betrayal of Mikhailo- 
vich by the United States and Great Britain 
that gave Tito his strength and authority. 

Perhaps in the year 1956, the name, Mik- 
hailovich, is forgotten but he organized the 
resistance to nazism and to Hitler in all the 
Yugoslavian countries; he organized on a 
democratic basis; he was opposed to the 
brutality of communism as he was to the 
brutality of the Nazi. 

Opposing Mikhailovich was Josip Broz 
Tito, Communist, member of the Third In- 
ternational and until 1948, completely dom- 
inated by the Kremlin whose agent he was. 
After Mikhailovich had served the Allied 
cause, he was abandoned by them and Yugo- 
slavia became part of the Soviet world with 
Tito as dictator. 

Russia had no troops in Yugoslavia and 
therefore Tito was freer than some of the 
other satellite dictators. Years before when 
Earl Browder had proposed “American excep- 
tionalism” to the Third International, it was 
Tito who most violently opposed the Brow- 
der concept of communistic nationalism, 
but Tito adopted this doctrine as his own 
and for it, in June 1948, he was expelled from 
the Third International which at that time 
went by the name of Cominform. 

In a letter dated March 27, 1948, the Com- 
munist Party of Soviet Russia wrote to the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia: 

“We readily admit that every Communist 
Party, among them the Yugoslav, has the 
right to criticize the CPSU, even as the 
CPSU has the right to criticize any other 
Communist Party. But Marxism demands 
that criticism be aboveboard and not under- 
hand and slanderous, thus depriving those 
criticized of the opportunity to reply to the 
criticism. However, the criticism by the 
Yugoslav Officials is neither open nor honest; 
it is both underhand and dishonest and of 
a hypocritical nature. 

Tito replied on April 13: “Among many 
Soviet people there exists the mistaken idea 
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that the sympathy of the broad masses in 
Yugoslavia toward the U. S. S. R. came of 
itself, on the basis of some traditions which 
go back to the time of Tsarist Russia. This 
is not so. Love for the U. S. S. R. did not 
come of itself. It was stubbornly inculcated 
into the masses of the party and the people 
in general by the present leaders of the new 
Yugoslavia, including, in the first rank, those 
so seriously accused in the letter.’ 

It was in this same letter that Tito wrote: 

“We cannot allow the Soviet intelligence 
service to spread its net in our country. We 
have our state security and our intelligence 
service for the struggle against various for- 
eign capitalist elements and class enemies 
within the country, and if the Soviet intelli- 
gence agents need information or assistance 
in this direction they can obtain it whenever 
they want to; on our part, this has been 
done until now.” 

Considerable correspondence passed be- 
tween the two countries and some of it was 
quite vituperative. But the essential error 
was to permit the betrayal of Mikhailovich 
by the United States and Great Britain and 
to build up Tito into a great international 
figure. Thus, our policy has again proved to 
have been without understanding and imag- 
ination. 





Imports of Japanese Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, when the tariff on cheaply 
made Japanese textile goods was low- 
ered, many people said this would not 
affect our great textile industry. They 
argued that the American textile indus- 
try had superior management, more ma- 
chinery and technical know-how. Some 
of us were aware and predicted at the 
time that this lowering of the tariff 
would affect the American textile indus- 
try not only because of the 12 cents and 
13 cents an hour paid Japanese labor, but 
also because the Japanese industry was 
modern, well managed, and had the 
latest machinery. 

Our textile industry has been seriously 
hurt already by this ridiculous policy 
and it will feel the effects more in the 
future unless remedial action is imme- 
diately taken by either raising the tariff 
on Japanese textile imports or establish- 
ing quotas. Again, I say, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is wrong for our policymakers to 
insist that we import Japanese textile 
goods when we produce more of these 
goods than the rest of the world com- 
bined. The logical place for Japan to 
dispose of its textile surplus is in those 
countries where they are ill clothed and 
have no textile industry. 

The following articles about the dis- 
astrous effect of Japanese goods on the 
American textile industry appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star, the 
Greenville (S. C.) News, and the Ander- 
son (S. C.) Independent: 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 
Two TEXTILE MILLs CLOSE, JAPANESE IMPORTS 
BLAMED 
New Yorx, June 7.—Consolidated Textile 
Co. announced today it is shutting down 2 
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plants—1 in New England and 1 in the 
South—because of Japanese competition. 

Lester Martin, president of Consolidated, 
said the Windsor Print Works, of North 
Adams, Mass., a subsidiary, would halt opera-~ 
tions by the end of the week. It has been 
processing flannel shirting. 

Mr. Martin said Consolidated is also closing 
a 500-loom print cloth mill in Martinsville, 
Va. “We are starting to run it out now,” he 
added. 

The textile executive was bitter in his 
denunciation of low-cost Japanese fabrics. 
“Japanese goods are cancer and they will 
kill the entire textile industry,’ he declared. 
“They should be kept out of the United 
States market entirely.” 

Several weeks ago, he said, Consolidated 
shut down another subsidiary, the Luther 
Manufacturing Co. of Fall River, Mass.—also 
blaming Japanese competition. 





[From the Greenville (S. C.) News] 


MAINE SENATOR WARNS IKE ON TEXTILE IMPORT 
PoLicy 


(By Essell Thomas) 


WASHINGTON, June 5.—Senator FREDERICK 
G. PayNe, Republican, of Maine, today 
warned President Eisenhower that the ad- 
ministration’s refusal to protect the Ameri- 
can textile industry from foreign textile 
imports may defeat its national trade policy. 

PAYNE issued the warning in a letter to 
the President urging prompt action by flex- 
ible import quotas. 

The Republican Senator hinted that he 
himself may refuse to back the administra- 
tion’s trade policies unless a solution is 
found in the immediate future. 

PAYNE recommended a flexible quota on 
textile imports on a temporary basis, scaling 
it high enough to allow exporters to share 
in the American market but low enough to 
halt the present trend toward a complete 
absorption of some segments of the domestic 
market. 

PAYNE also suggested that American mills 
be permitted to buy surplus cotton at the 
same price it is available to the foreign com- 
petitor under the new export program. He 
also said the United States should aid Japan 
find markets for its textiles in undeveloped 
countries. 


The New England Senator charged that . 


insufficient consideration has been given to 
the importance of the domestic textile in- 
dustry and to the effect which lowering tar- 
iffs on textile imports has had and is con<- 
tinuing to have. 

He said present policies are creating con- 
ditions which could lead to the collapse of 
any domestic industry. 

“It would appear that the domestic tex- 
tile industry is carrying double burden: it 
is at one and the same time expected to 
decrease its share in expanding domestic 
markets; and is expected to carry high costs 
of raw materials to support a segment of 
the domestic agricultural industry,” he said. 

“For my part, it will be extremely difficult 
to continue to support our present policy if 
it continues to spell distress to the domestic 
textile industry,” he concluded. 





[From the Anderson (S. C.) Independent] 
ReEporT Is SHOCKING 
(By Lou Schneider) 


The entire American textile industry is 
shocked by the report of the United States 
Tariff Commission. It said imports “are not 
offering serious competition to most seg- 
ments of the domestic textile industry” and 
that Japanese textile makers don’t have an 
“across-the-board competitive advantage 
over the United States.” 

This Government agency, usually sympa- 
thetic toward tariff barriers to protect Amer- 
ican industry, say textile men, appears to 
have gone out of its way to find statistics 
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to uphold the Japanese attifude that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s foreign trade policy will 
protect them. 

The argument that Japan hasn’t an across- 
the-board competitive advantage, or that the 
so-called high volume of imports is only a 
small percentage of the total consumption, 
don’t hold true. The textile dispute is based 
on the big damage done in fixed sectors of 
the industry. Import of Japanese ginghams 
totaled only 3 percent of the United States 
gingham market in 1954 but zoomed sharply 
to a 40 percent last year, and is still running 
at a high percentage. 

Despite the Tariff Commission findings 
and the Japanese voluntary quotas, the 
American industry will continue to demand 
higher tariffs or import quotas. All textile 
labor unions are behind this protective move. 
It will be a stiff fight. The White House, 
Department of State, and Department of 
Commerce stand firmly against any cut of 
imports from Japan. 

Under the protection of the administra- 
tion, Japan’s trade will go on shipping into 
American markets. Thus Japan wins a 
diplomatic victory. But it will not win the 
favor of United States labor. This attitude 
will eventually reach consumer levels. In 
other words, this is the time for Japan to 
correct its long-term sales program if it hopes 
to maintain a position in United States 
markets. 





Wesley A. D’Ewart Deserves Senate 
Confirmation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include an editorial appearing 
in the Washington Post on Friday, June 
8, 1956. The editorial argues that my 
good friend and fellow Montanan, Wes- 
ley A. D’Ewart, is entitled to a fair hear- 
ing on his confirmation as an Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The editorial follows: 

A HEARING ON MR. D’EWART 

We hold no particular brief for the con- 
firmation as Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior of former Representative Wesley 
D’Ewart, some of whose views have aroused 
conservationists. But we do think that Mr. 
D’Ewart is entitled to a Senate vote for or 
against his confirmation. . His appointment 
has been pending since the first of the year, 
and he has occupied the post on an interim 
basis since last October—without any con- 
gressional action. Chairman Murray of the 
Senate Interior Committee announced last 
week that a hearing would be held on June 
19. There were subsequent reports that 
Senator Murray had agreed to the hearing 
in exchange for an administration move to 
permit a go-ahead on the $100 million Yel- 
lowtail Dam in Montana. Now Senator Mur- 
RAY has vigorously denied these reports but 
curiously has vacated the proposed hearing. 

It may be that the views of Mr. D’Ewart, 
who was appointed under Secretary McKay, 


+ will not square with those of the new Secre- 


tary Seaton. It may well be also that there 
is substantial ground for objection to Mr. 
D’Ewart’s handling of public land matters, 
including the plan to set up a new separate 
Bureau of Fisheries. But it ought to be the 
due of any American to hear the charges 


= 
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against him in public. Elementary courtesy, 
it seems to us, calls for a fair hearing on Mr. 
D’Ewart’s confirmation without any qualifi- 
eation, real or implied, by way of a horse 
trade, 





Mutual Security Act of 1956 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I also 
wish to commend the gentlewoman from 
New York for offering this amendment. 

I wonder if the members of the com- 
mittee have been reading the news re- 
ports out of Moscow in the last few days. 
Apparently someone has brought to the 
attention of Marshal Tito the fact that 
attempts may be made here to eliminate 
all of our aid as far as he is concerned. 
He has been quoted in the press as say- 
ing that it is not important, that “our 
friendship with .the United States will 
remain regardless of these attempts.” I 
suppose you might say regardless of 
whether he is going to get any aid or not. 

I notice also he expresses the desire 
to visit Washington in the next few 
months. I am wondering if that is also 
going to be in the cards. 

Seriously, I saw on the ticker just out- 
side a while ago that in Moscow he has 
signed.a trade protocol with the Soviet 
Union, another example of how closely 
he is alining himself with the Kremlin 
at this particular time. 

In discussing this matter of aid to 
Yugoslavia, Mr. Chairman, I think it sort 
of almost completes the circle that our 
foreign-aid program has taken in the 
last few years. When the Marshall plan 
was originally conceived the Soviet satel- 
lites, including Yugoslavia, were all in- 
vited to participate. They turned it 
down. Then we decided we were going 
to give aid only to our actual allies and 
our potential allies. Now we are aiding 
the underdeveloped areas, including the 
neutralist states, including pro-Soviet 
states. Continued aid to Yugoslavia un- 
der present conditions would be aiding 
frankly open enemies. I wonder if the 
next step after aiding Yugoslavia is go- 
ing to be an offer of aid to the Soviet 
Union itself, thereby, as I say, complet- 
ing the circle. 

With regard to Tito, I would like to 
make a-few personal comments. I re- 
member Marshal Tito from firsthand 
experience. I first saw him back in De- 
cember of 1947, about 6 months before 
he broke with the Cominform. At that 
time, and that was only a year, I believe 
the committee will recall, after he had 
shot down two American planes, he was 
hand in glove with members of the 
Kremlin. The break came 6 months 
later in June of 1948. I believe the break 
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was genuine. I happened to be living 
in eastern Europe at that time. On that 
basis I supported aid to Tito for a num- 
ber of years. I even spoke before groups 
which were avowedly anti-Tito. But all 
that policy has changed with the death 
of Stalin. 

Today I am firmly convinced that 
Marshal Tito is back as strongly in the 
Soviet camp as he was prior to June 1948, 
and will remain there regardless of what 
we do or do not do. 

I would also call your attention to one 
more thing, and that is also, I believe, on 
the ticker today. Certain prominent 
Yugoslav emigree leaders testifying be- 
fore the Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the other body this morning stated, as 
I recall the news ticker, that American 
aid to Tito had been a disaster to their 
country, that it had created consterna- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain on the part 
of people who could not understand our 
policy of building up the Communist dic- 
tatorship, that it had created consterna- 
tion among the people we are trying to 
help, the people of Poland, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania, to say nothing of 
the people of Yugoslavia, itself. They 
said it was a disaster as far as the entire 
list of Communist-enslaved peoples were 
concerned. ‘They sincerely and earnest- 
ly hoped that this aid would be termi- 
nated and terminated immediately. 

They also said one more thing, which 
I want very strongly to call to the atten- 
tion of the committee, particularly the 
Members on my right, and that is they 
stated categorically that all of the as- 
sistance that had gone to Egypt in the 
past several months in the way of mili- 
tary aid, aid which has so deeply con- 
cerned many Members of this House, had 
been shipped from Czechoslovakia to 
Egypt via Yugoslavia. 

So you can see what kind of friend 
Marshal Tito is, not only to us but to our 
allies, such as Israel and those other 
countries who are trying to remain free. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
this amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY ] 
has expired. ° 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
‘gentleman yield? 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BENTLEY 
was granted 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If this money is left in 
for Yugoslavia and Yugoslavia refuses to 
take it, do you suppose it would be forced 
upon them? . 

Mr. BENTLEY. I am sure the at- 
tempts of the administration to force 
Tito to accept it will be very great. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. You should have heard 
what Tito said. He recited a little 
couplet: 

Those to us who aid do send 
See no further than the end of their nose. 


Mr. BENTLEY. That is a good idea 
of Tito’s opinion of us. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 
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Home of Medical Library Called a 
National Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently introduced H. R. 11445, providing 
for the establishing of a National Li- 
brary of Medicine in the city of Chicago. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article which 
appeared recently in the Chicago Daily 
News, under the authorship of William 
McGaffin, which discusses in a most in- 
formative manner this particular sub- 
ject. In this article, Mr. McGaffin por- 
trays in a most effective way the great 
need that has existed for many years 
for a good medical library. 

The great city of Chicago is really the 
center of medical knowledge in the Mid- 
dle West. It has many advantages that 
should be considered in connection with 
the selection of a location for a new 
National Library of Medicine. The 
reading of this article is recommended 
to all who may have even the least in- 
terest in this particular subject. The 
article from the Chicago Daily News fol- 
lows: ¢ 
HOME OF MEDICAL LIBRARY CALLED A NATIONAL 

DIsGRACE—CHICAGOANS Hope To GET UNITED 

States To LocaTe New BuILDING HERE 


WASHINGTON.—The world's largest mediyz 
cal library is housed in a 69-year-old build- 
ing here that is a national disgrace. 

A bill now pending before Congress would 
authorize a new building for the Armed 
Forces Medical Library, or National Medical 
Library as it will be renamed. 

Chicagoans hope the new library will be 
located in Chicago. , 

A new building was needed 38 years ago 
when talk about one first started. Congress 
twice has passed appropriations. Various 
factors, however, always have got in the way 
so that the project never has been carried 
through. 

Now the situation is approaching despera- 
tion. I can testify to this from first-hand 
observation. I have just taken an inside 
tour of the grimy red-brick building at 
Seventh and Independence. 

I went into restricted areas never seen by 
the general public. 

Under the personal escort of Lt. Col. Frank 
B. Rogers, the Library Director, I walked from 
the basement to the fourth floor attic. 

Here are some of the disquieting things 
I saw: 

Space is at such a premium that stacks 
have been set up in the old coal bins in the 
basement. 

A steam pipe running overhead exposes the 
books to extreme changes of temperature. A 
water pump broke down the other day and 
sprayed them. 

Old-fashioned skylight windows, put in in 
the days before electricity, leak when it rains 
and canvas tarps are kept handy to throw 
over the books. 

A constant fire hazard that is inevitable in 
a building with only one staircase and with 
exposed electrical wiring. 

Already a priceless collection of the world’s 
medical literature dating back to 1094, the 
library is growing at a rapid rate. 

It receives about 10,000 medical periodi- 
cals and adds 25,000 volumes a year. 
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The total collection to date comes to 961,631 
items—counting books, theses, pamphlets, 
microfilms, portraits, and pictures. 

It is so large that part of it has had to be 
kept in a separate library in Cleveland 400 
miles away. 

Even with improvisations of this nature, 
space is fast running out. In 2 years’ time 
the stacks here will have reached their maxi- 
mum capacity. 

After that, the books will have to be piled 
on the floors and windowsills, and moved into 
grossly inadequate ‘temporary buildings 
across the street. 

Your respect for the dedicated personnel 
of the library grows when you see the efficient 
job they are managing to do despite ex- 
tremely difficult conditions. 

The books in this remarkable storehouse of 
knowledge do not grow dusty from disuse. 
For, as Senator Hit, of Alabama, Democrat, 
puts it, “This medical library is a living, 
vibrantly functioning institution, serving 
members of the health professions daily and 
in a mytiad of ways.” 

It is, as its director, Colonel Rogers ob- 
serves, by and large, a mail order library. 

The biggest volume of its loans are micro- 
film and photostat reproductions of material 
in the library. More than 100,000 such re- 
quests are mailed out each year. 

In addition, more than 30,000 actual vol- 
umes are loaned yearly, largely in the Wash- 
ington area. 

Here are some of the special services the 
library performs: 

It publishes a monthly Current List of 
Medical Literature. More than 100,000 ar- 
ticles collected from all over the world are 
indexed in this each year: 

It publishes lengthy bibliographies, is at 
present working on one about the chemother- 
apy of cancer which will be the biggest on the 
subject ever production. 

Senator Hitt, who with Senator JoHN 
KENNEDY, Republican, of Masachusetts, is 
sponsoring the bill for a new building sums 
up the library in these words: 

“It is difficult to exaggerate the important 
influence this library has had on the ad- 
vances in the medical sciences throughout 
the world. 

“It is impossible to gage its value in 
dollars.” 





Cultural and Citizenship Activities of the 
Bay Ridge High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, Miss Eliza- 
beth T. Fitzpatrick, principal of the Bay 
Ridge High School, recently told me of 
certain cultural and citizenship activities 
carried on at that school which im- 
pressed me very much. I asked her to 
write a short report about them and Iam 
glad to be able to place her letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD today. 

Both the school faculty and the 
parent-teachers association, who are 
responsible for planning and carrying 
out the programs, are to be congratulated 
upon their important service to the com- 
munity and the country. 

The Bay Ridge High School is in the 
15th Congressional District which it is 
my good fortune to represent and I am 
very proud of its accomplishments: 
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™ Bay RmGeE HicH SCHOOL, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RAY: A very informa~ 
tive and interesting Polish heritage program 
was presented by the Polish Heritage Council 
at the Bay Ridge High School on Thursday, 
May 3, 1956. The affair was in commemo- 
ration of the anniversary of Poland’s May 3, 
1791 constitution. One thousand persons 
attended this affair which was held in the 
Bay Ridge High School auditorium. The 
principal speakers were the distinguished 
historian, Prof. Oscar Halecki, of Fordham 
University, and Mr. Ignatius Morawski, edi- 
tor of the Polish Morning World. Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Kostecki was chairman of the meeting 
and the honorary chairmen were City Magis- 
trate Ludwig Golwa and Principal Elizabeth 
T. Fitzpatrick, who also spoKe. The invoca- 
tion was given by the Reverend Arthur Dem- 
ski of Our Lady of Czenstockowa Church. 

The Polish heritage program that we pre- 
sented that evening is part of the general 
policy of the Bay Ridge High School in reach- 
ing out into the community in order to bring 
to the school the cultural contributions that 
make for a solid American community. The 
basic philosophy that underlies our program 
can be epitomized in the statement that 
America is not a mere “melting pot” but a 
mosaic materpiece composed of the rich cul- 
tural and the fine moral contributions 
brought to us by all races, colors, and creeds. 

We have similar groups of interested citi- 
zens of Irish, Norwegian, Italian, and Greek 
ancestry who cooperate with the faculty and 
students of the Bay Ridge High School in 
inculcating this great lesson. 

A corollary of our basic doctrine is the firm 
belief that a constructive approach to the 
youth problems of a great cosmopolitan city 
is to emphasize to each and every young per- 
son that the land of his parents has brought 
many worthwhile gifts in the construction 
of this coutnry. This, we believe, tends to 
make the young people better citizens and 
stronger Americans. We feel that too many 
young people because of the humble origin 
of their parents and neighbors, tend to look 
upon, not only their ancestral lands, but 
their own families with disrespect. We feel 
this is an unfortunate situation since it is 
manifest that the family is the cornerstone of 
every solid civilization. By acquainting our 
young people with the deep rooted cultures 
that constitute our American background, 
we arouse in them the realization that each 
individual and each group that came to our 
country brought worthy contributions in ap- 
preciation of the benefits they received from 
our bountiful nation. In honoring the land 
of their forebears, we are adhering to the 
commandment, “honor thy father and 
mother” by creating in them a desire to be 
worthy children and better citizens of the 
United States of America. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH T. FiTzPaTRIcK, 
Principal. 





Tito Top Red in Mediterranean 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in. 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from the 
June 7 edition of the Evening Star by 
Constantine Brown entitled “Tito Top 
Red in Mediterranean”; 
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Trro Top RED IN MEDITERRANEAN—YUGOSLAV 
Dictator SEEN Due To Heap New DAn- 
UBIAN-BALKAN SETUP 


(By Constantine Brown) 


One of the main none-too-secret diplo- 
matic weapons of the U. S. S. R. is Marshal 
Tito, who this week made his triumphant 
entry into Moscow. 

According to diplomatic observers in the 
Soviet capital, the renewal of “permanent 
ties’’ between the Soviet duumvirate and the 
Yugoslav dictator will have important chain 
reactions which will be noticeable only as 
time goes on. Among these, it is believed, 
will be the creation of a new Danubian- 
Balkan confederation with Marshal Tito as 
its leader. This has been the Yugoslav dic- 
tator’s dream for many years and was one of 
the reasons he stubbed his toe with Joseph 
Stalin. When he began to press this idea 
“Uncle Joe” decided to cut him down to a 
boy’s size. Fortunately for Tito, Uncle Sam 
was around the corner and rushed to his 
rescue. 

Now Marshal Tito’s ambition to be top 
man in a confederation comprising nearly 
100 million peoples is close to realization, 
if the prognostication of Western diplomatic 
observers in Moscow proves accurate. There 
is no question that Yugoslav is the foremost 
military power in the Balkans. Its personnel 
always has been excellent. Thanks to the 
military assistance that country has received 
from the United States over a period of 8 
years, its equipment is as up to date as that 
of any other Western military force. 

Marshal Tito’s prestige, which was some- 
what doubtful while he was chained to Sta- 
lin’s chariot, has been enhanced by America’s 
and Britain’s courtship and wooing. The 
warm receptions he enjoyed in Egypt, India, 
and Burma were far less impressive than his 
state visit to London and this year to Paris, 
when the French Government spent nearly $2 
million, mostly for security measures. The 
former MVD man, whom the other Balkan 
leaders looked on as their equal in the days 
when Yugoslavia was,just another Soviet 
satellite, now has gained a position of un- 
matched preeminence in that section of 
Europe. 

The idea of a Danubian-Balkan confedera- 
tion within the Soviet orbit is not particu- 
larly new in the minds of the men in the 
Kremlin, It was one of the motives which 
prompted them to give Austria her full sov- 
ereignty in the hope that the little Danubian 
Republic eventually might be forced by eco- 
nomic necessities to join Moscow’s satellites. 
And if Greece showed interest in joining this 
Red coalition, so much the better. 

Marshal Tito is, of course, now recognized 
by Moscow as the only man who can put such 
a deal through. His close contact with the 
Greeks, his strong stand in favor of Cyprus, 
his prestige among the Balkan gauleiters, and 
his thunderous voice in world affairs make 
him the ideal choice to lead such a confed- 
eration for the greater glory of the Commu- 
nist goals. Moreover, Marshal Tito’s close- 
ness to the Arab leaders and particularly to 
Prime Minister Nasser gives him a strong 
position in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Diplomatic observers also have noted that 
the Italian Communist chieftain, Palmiro 
Togliatti, visited him in Belgrade just before 
Marshal Tito’s departure for Moscow. Ac- 
cording to what has transpired from Com- 
munist quarters in Rome, Togliatti’s mission 
was to bring about a closer coordination be- 
tween the Italian Communist Party and its 
Yugoslav brothers. 

Thus the ultimate result of the present 
conferences between the Belgrade and the 
Kremlin leaders is expected to be that Mar- 
shal Tito will become the dominant figure 
not only in the Balkans but also in the stra- 
tegically vital eastern Mediterranean. 

When this country, with Britain’s cooper- 
ation, rushed to the assistance of the man 
Stalin had so rudely discarded, the main 
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argument was that if we did not take im- 
mediate steps to bolster him up, the West’s 
position not only in the Adriatic but also in 
the Mediterranean, east of Malta, might be- 
come endangered. The maintenance of that 
strategic position was worth any amount of 
billions, it was then said. 

Now it looks as though the sand castle 
built by us and Britain on a foundation of 
upward of $1 billion might collapse, merely 
because the Bulganin and Khrushchev team 
has decided to accept the Yugoslav dictator 
as its equal in the great Communist fra- 
ternity. Those in Washington who still in- 
sist that military and economic assistance to 
Yugoslavia should be continued n@ longer 
argue military necessities. They talk about 
political and diplomatic strategy and say that 
after having gained Marshal Tito’s friend- 
ship through our unselfish support, it would 
be fatal to annoy him. 

We are now moving toward some kind of 
coexistence, they say, and the wind of friend- 
ship from the Kremlin is blowing away the 
cold war clouds. The possibility that this 
warm wind might turn into a tornado is rec- 
ognized mainly by the responsible military 
men and the relatively few diehards who 
want deeds and not words. 





Tito’s Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from the 
June 5 edition of the Detroit Times en- 
titled “Tito’s Choice’: 

The important news is what is happening 
in Russia. The several aspects of the situa- 
tion are really parts of the whole, and we 
shall treat them that way. 

A Communist “traitor” beyond the pale 
in 1948, Yugoslavia’s Tito is now lapping up 
ice cream and exchanging toasts of everlast- 
ing friendship with Communist Party Boss 
Khrushchev in Moscow. 

There is an ironic applicability of the lines 
of Poet Robert Browning in the middle of 
the last century: “How sad and bad and mad 
it was (in 1948)—but then, how sweet it 
was (in 1956).” 

Among the points to remember in think- 
ing about Tito’s return to the Kremlin’s em- 
brace is that he has always been a Commu- 
nist. Since the 1948 break until now, he 
has clearly been playing in both ways from 
the’ middle; turning to the West (meaning 
chiefly the United States) for military and 
economic aid, and still remaining a Com- 
munist. 

It appears to us he can no longer play it 
this way, although undoubtedly he will try. 
Since 1948 this Nation has poured $1 bil- 
lion into Yugoslavia and there are $15 mil- 
lion more earmarked for this year. 

Now Tito has made his choice. He has 
elected to return to the Kremlin. So it seems 
to us this country’s course is imperative and 
logical. It is cut off the projected $15 mil- 
lion and put it to far better uses—in such 
things as roads, health, slum clearance in this 
country, or if a giveaway seems necessary, to 
the two democratic members of the Balkan 
Pact, Greece and Turkey. 

We are not saying this in a mood of angry 
retaliation. We are saying it in calm _ap- 
praisal. If Tito decides to join up again 
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with Russia, that is his choice. But he can 
no longer expect the West to treat him and 
his country, as let us say, quasi friends. 

And that brings us to the Molotov motif, 
meaning the downgrading é6f old Iron Pants 
from foreign minister to a member of the 
Presidium (the ruling cabal). Molotov has 
been slugged but he is still on his feet. 

It is quite likely Molotov’s demotion was 
timed with Tito’s arrival, since it was Molo- 
tov on the orders of Stalin who called Tito 
a traitor to communism. 

But it goes deeper than that. Molotov, as 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., pointed out in 
his Editor’s Report Sunday, has been on his 
way out for a long time. 

He had to be. Molotov is a remnant of 
the Stalin regime, so he was dispensable, and 
he was dispensed. Om the efforts of the pres- 
ent dictatorship to renounce Stalin the 
latest of interest in the secret text of what 
Khrushchev had to say about Stalin during 
the Communist Party Congress in February. 
Khrushchev was much tougher than ex- 
purgated reports indicated. 

He called Stalin a coward, a brutal, ca- 
pricious egomaniac, and a mass murderer. 

These very words about Stalin have been 
printed a number of times in the Hearst 
newspapers. The interesting thing is that 
the truth now has been acknowledged by the 
present Russian leaders, and the purpose, of 
course, is to persuade the world that the 
Soviet objective has changed. 

It has not. It is still to conquer the world, 
and let us keep remembering that. We'll 
give odds around here that Stalin’s remains 
will be removed from the Kremlin tomb ere 
long. 





Mutual Security Act of 1956 





SPEECH 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 
It is my very sincere hope that the argu- 
ments that have been advanced with 
respect to the necessity for this addi- 
tional and relatively small amount to 
the Republic of Guatemala will receive 
the approval of the House, and thus the 
pending amendment will be passed. We 
should bear in mind that Guatemala 
represents the one nation in the world 
today which, having come under the 
domination of international communism, 
successfully threw off the yoke and re- 
turned to the ways of freedom and of 
democratic processes. 

Guatemala needs the small amount 
that is here suggested. In many quar- 
ters it has been charged that having as- 
sisted Guatemala to resist the aggression, 
we turned our national back on them 
and with the successful termination of 
hostilities our interest in the welfare of 
the people of that country lapsed. Cer- 
tainly I do know—and I might say paren- 
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thetically that I know that small and 
beautiful republic and its people well— 
that the people of Guatemala are an in- 
dustrious and. friendly people. They 
are determined and courageous, and I 
believe them to be a people who will use 
this additional amount of money wisely 
and well if provided by the Congress. 

The economy of Guatemala during the 
period of the Communist regime there 
was good, largely because of the price of 
coffee. Unfortunately, since that time 
the basic single-crop economy has suf- 
fered to a substantial degree by reason of 
a depression in the world market price 
of coffee. I am confident that Guate- 
mala will make progress under the ad- 
ministration of President Armas. I am 
certain that it will in due course become 
a leader in the Latin American world. 
The eyes of all the republics of Latin 
America are today on the Republic of 
Guatemala as they are also upon the 
United States. What happens in Guate- 
mala will in large part condition the 
thinking of millions of Latin Americans 
in all of the republics to the south of us. 

It seems to me that in our own na- 
tional self-interest as well as in the 
interest of the inhabitants of Guatemala, 
who are in large part anti-Communist, 
that we will act favorably on the pending 
amendment. It is to be hoped that the 
House will undertake to consider favor- 
ably the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam happy to yield 
to my friend from Connecticut. 

Mr.MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman for the 
statement he has made and also to thank 
him for the support he gave me when I 
offered. an amendment in committee 
which, with his help, carried, to aid 
Guatemala to the extent of $5 million 
additional. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I was 
very happy to assist the gentleman in 
committee, and as those of you who 
heard me previously speak this morning 
know, I have not attempted to increase 
any other item since. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to associate myself with the gentle- 
man from California and also with the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
in favor of the amendment. I have had 
the privilege of visiting Guatemala. I 
know something of the conditions there 
left by the Communists when they were 
kicked out. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to my col- 
league from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that the argu- 
ments that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has made and that the author of 
the amendment has made are so con- 
vincing that the amendment ought to 
pass unanimously. I have made several 
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visits to Guatemala and I hope that little 
country will survive and become a good, 
strong, free country again. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. Let me say this, 
that we have in Guatemala a substantial 
ally in the Western Hemisphere. We 
have an ally which has proven itself, 
which has given a demonstration of the 
dedication of its substantial leadership 
to the principles of human freedom. 
Certainly the amount that is here re- 
quested is not great as we consider sums 
today, in relation to other provisions of 
this bill. I sincerely urge a vote in sup- 
port of the amendment. 


Laying at Rest Some More False Arab 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Don Peretz from the 
January 1956 issue of Jewish Social 
Studies is important reading to those 
who wish to better understand Arab- 
Israeli relations: 

ARAB BLOCKED BANK ACCOUNTS IN ISRAEL? 
(By Don Peretz) 


The United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine (CCP) was set up in 1949 
for the purpose of establishing peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab nations. One of 
its major efforts and accomplishments was 
the release of about 6,000 Arab refugee ac- 
counts in Israeli banks, with a total value of 
approximately £P4,000,000. These accounts 
were blocked in 1948 by an order issued by 
Israeli’s Government which provided for the 
freezing of absentee property. Although the 
issue of the blocked accounts of Arab refu- 
gees is an integral part of the question of 
the absentee property of the Arab refu- 
gees and is closely linked to the problem 
of compensation for such property, it has 
been treated by the CCP as a separate prob- 
lem, particularly after this agency began to 
shift its activities from political to functional 
areas. Since the failure of the Paris Con- 
ference in 1951,2 the CCP has concentrated 
nearly all of its efforts on compensation and 
blocked accounts. However, the only tangi- 
ble result of its work is the Israel Govern- 
ment’s agreement to release the frozen Arab 
accounts. For this reason, this act assumes 
significance far beyond Israel’s contribution 
to a settlement of one of the Palestine 
problems. 

Both Israel and the United Nations under- 
scored the importance of the release of the 
accounts. Israelis repeatedly emphasized 
that the first and only direct contact through 
the CCP between their Government and the 
Arab States had taken place on the occa- 
sion of the negotiations on this question. 
The CCP felt that agreement on blocked 
accounts was a step toward peace and used 
it. as a touchstone of the two antagonists’ 
attitudes toward a conclusive settlement. 

Parleys leading to the first release of 
blocked accounts late in 1953 extended over 
a 4-year period because of a complex of 
technical and political factors. There were 


problems of transfer, procedure, and respon- 
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sibility. Israel’s tenuous foreign-exchange 
position and the Iraqi Government’s decision 
to freeze Jewish property further compli- 
cated the matter. Misunderstandings caused 
a constant recurrence of difficulties. Politi- 
cal implications of the issue of blocked ac- 
counts generated internal commotion within 
Israel and the Arab States. In the latter 
the question threw open the whole issue of 
recognition of Israel and once again em- 
phasized the violent psychological reactions 
to any step which might involve official ac- 
knowledgment of the new State’s de facto 
existence. 

It was claimed that release of the accounts 
would help to improve the living conditions 
of the Arab refugee. However, its signifi- 
cance in relation to the overall social and 
economic situation of the approximately 
850,000 refugees is illustrated by the follow- 
ing figures: (1) The total number of the 
frozen accounts was approximately 6,500, of 
which 450 belonged to Jews who were in Arab 
countries at the time of the issuance of the 
freezing order. (2) The total value of the 
accounts was around £P4 million, of which 
approximately £P500,000 were unfrozen out- 
side the U. N. scheme. (3) More than half 
of the accounts were less than £P100. Only 
1,200 accounts were over £P500. The distri- 
bution of the Arab accounts was as follows: * 


£P100 to | £P150 to 
£P149 £P199 
435 | 275 


£P50 to 
£P99 


Up to 
£P49 
Number..--- 2, 800 


| £P200- | £P250- 


£P29 £P499 £P999 | and over 


Number 300 


520 680 


EARLY NEGOTIATIONS: THE GENEVA AGREEMENT 
AND THE PARIS PROPOSALS 


Israel’s custodian of absentee property 
froze the accounts of the Arab refugees in 
December 1948 by virtue of the authority 
granted in the emergency regulations con- 
cerning abandoned property.“ The accounts 
remained under his jurisdiction until the 
first releases in 1953. The Arab States 
brought the subject of blocked accounts to 
the attention of the U. N. at Beirut in March 
1949.5 Among the duties assigned to the 
CCP’s technical committee on refugees was 
an examination of such problems.* 


Shortly after the CCP began its field opera- 
tions, it requested Israel to allow the Arab 
refugees access to all or part of their blocked 
accounts. The commission’s general com- 
mittee was charged with studying immediate 
possibilities of action in answer to an Arab 
request for measures to protect the rights of 
Arab Palestinians. In June 1949, Israel 
agreed to discuss a reciprocal agreement with 
the Arab States in which there would be a 
mutual release, in equal proportions, of Arab 
accounts frozen in Israel banks and of Jewish 
accounts frozen in the Arab countries. After 
the Arab States accepted the arrangement, 
a mixed committee of experts under a neu- 
tral chairman was established to study and 
recommend means of releasing the funds. 
The committee consisted of 1 Israeli, an 
Egyptian representing 4 Arab States (Egypt, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon) and the CCP’s 
principal secretary who acted as chairman. 
This constituted the first and only direct 
official contact between Israel and the Arab 
States in the long history of otherwise un- 
successful attempts to bring together the two 
sides in negotiations for a final peace settle- 
ment. 

The committee initially restricted its ac- 
tivities to examining a procedure for un- 
freezing the accounts. It reached an agrée- 
ment on the principle of mutual release. 
However, unfreezing on this basis could not 
be effected because only Syria had taken 
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steps to block accounts of Israel’s residents 
and the total sum involved—only a few hun- 
dred pounds—was too small to make possible 
any significant reciprocal action. 

Consequently, the mixed committee 
adopted a new procedure at a meeting in 
Geneva on February 15, 1950. They agreed 
that, pending a final settlement, every refugee 
who had a bank balance in Israel could re- 
ceive an advance on his account up to £P100, 
The funds would be advanced in local cur- 
rency by institutions or by the Arab govern- 
ments to refugees living in their territory, 
and would be guaranteed by an amount in 
Palestine pounds which the Government of 
Israel would deposit to the account of the 
institution or government concerned. The 
deposit would be administered by a trustee, 
in accordance with Israel’s conditions. It 
would be released to the institution or gov- 
ernment which had made the advance as 
soon as a final settlement was reached. The 
CCP also recommended that the Bank for 
International Settlement be appointed as 
trustee for the operation. However, the bank 
would not accept this arrangement because 
of its political implications. Instead, it was 
planned to conclude seperate agreements 
with a trustee chosen for each country con- 
cerned.’ 

At the Fifth General Assembly in 1950, 
Foreign Minister Sharett emphasized the 
political importance of the negotiations and 
of the February agreement. He stated that 
it was significant that the “sole occasion 
when Arab Governments had agreed to meet 
with Israel in joint session under the chair- 
manship of the Commission, the meeting had 
resulted in agreement.” ® 

Although the CCP also commended the 
agreement: as an indication of Israel’s sin- 
cerity, banking difficulties prevented an early 
release of funds. The difficulties limited ne- 
gotiations to the matter of accounts of ref- 
ugees in Jordan. There it had been found 
possible to release advances from sterling 
sources, with the understanding that they 
would subsequently be repaid from the ac- 
counts when they were unfrozen.’ 

During 1950, the CCP continued in vain 
its unsuccessful attempts to overcome the 
technical obstacles blocking the release,’ 
while Israel’s custodian of absentee prop- 
erty claimed that steps were being taken 
to unfreeze the bank deposits of a few Arab 
refugees who had legally returned to the 
country." Efforts to obtain release were se- 
riously retarded in March 1951 when Iraq 
adopted a law freezing property—including 
bank accounts—of Jews emigrating to Israel. 
The Israeli press and Kneset opposed any 
compromise on the release of Arab accounts 
at that time.“ A protest sent by Foreign 
Minister Sharett to the United Nations, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom, 
made the point that Iraq’s move would af- 
fect Israel’s position on compensation and 
release of blocked accounts.'* 

One of the five comprehensive proposals 
submitted by the CCP at the Paris Confer- 
ence in 1951 called for the mutual release 
of blocked accounts by Israel, Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria, with consequent pay- 
ment in pounds sterling..* However, the 
Commission acknowledged that nearly 3 
years of negotiations on the issue “were not 
productive” and that efforts to agree on a 
formula for even a partial release had been 
unsuccessful.® Because by this time the 
ownership, identity of owners, and amount 
of each account had been established, the 
members of the CCP thought that the mat- 
ter could be easily settled. To cite: “In 
this regard there are no questions for nego- 
tiation and under these conditions payment 
to the individual owners of the accounts 
can be readily effected.” The Commission re- 
emphasized that agreement on this issue 
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“would contribute to the well-being of the 
refugees and would be a step in the develop- 
ment of peaceful relations.” “ 

Israel’s representatives took up the Com- 
mission’s point that negotiations on the issue 
had produced the only direct contact with 
the Arab delegations. They complained, 
however, that the technical obstacles were 
not the only difficulties that blocked the set- 
tlement of the issue and charged that the 
agreement reached in February “could not be 
put into practice owing to lack of cooperation 
by the Arab governments in implementing 
it.” The Israelis also emphasized that any 
settlement would be conditional upon the 
freeing of Jewish deposits blocked by Iraq."7 

The Egyptian delegate answered that the 
Arabs did not oppose the proposal, particu- 
larly as they had accepted it in principle at 
Lausanne. ‘The only desire of my delegation 
is that the formalities of unfreezing should 
be undertaken as soon as possible, for the 
freeing of the assets * * * would be of con- 
siderable assistance.” 18 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT 


The question lay dormant until the end of 
1951 shortly after the Sixth General Assem- 
bly. Early in 1952 the Commission recon- 
vened in New York to discuss problems of 
compensation and blocked accounts. It was 
decided to reopen the issue by resuming ne- 
gotiations with Israel to ascertain its position 
and to consider what further steps should be 
taken to secure the release. On the basis of 
Israel’s reaffirmation of its offer at the Paris 
Conference further steps were to be initiated 
to proceed with the release plan. 

In May 1952 the CCP authorized Ambas- 
sador Ely Palmer, the United States repre- 
sentative on the Commission, to undertake 
on its behalf a demarche with Ambassador 
Eban urging that his Government uncondi- 
tionally release the blocked accounts. It was 
believed that some 20,000 to 30,000 Arab ref- 
ugees might eventually be affected by the 
action, and that “opinion toward Israel in 
the Arab States would be perceptibly affected 
by an act of goodwill in this matter.” ” 

Israel appreciated the CCP’s desire to im- 
prove its relations with the Arabs, but pointed 
out again that bank accounts of many Jews 
from Arab countries, especially Iraq, were 
still held by the Arab governments and 
banks. “It would be reasonable to expect 
that the interests of these refugees from Arab 
countries should be treated with no less con- 
cern than those of Arab refugees from Israel.” 
Nevertheless Israel did agree to discuss meas- 
ures for gradually releasing accounts held by 
Arab refugees in Israel “subject to the overall 
foreign exchange position of the country.” ” 

In the Commission’s view, Israel’s answer 
expressed a desire to make a practical con- 
tribution toward the alleviation of the lot of 
Arab refugees and the advance of peaceful 
relations between Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries. The CCP’s Chairman expressed his 
satisfaction with the response which he con- 
sidered “an important step toward the set- 
tlement of * * * differences * * *.” Israel’s 
action was in accord with the General As- 
sembly position that the governments con- 
cerned had primary responsibility for set- 
tling outstanding differences in line with 
resolutions of the United Nations. 

As negotiations proceeded, it became clear 
that there had been a misunderstanding be- 
tween Israel and the Commission. The lat- 


*ter believed that Israel had agreed to release 


to their legitimate owners all blocked ac- 
counts, regardless of the amounts involved. 
It understood that the agreement was to be 
unconditional regarding both release of 
Israeli accounts blocked in the Arab coun- 
tries and the final settlement of other issues. 
The act was to be unilateral. The only re- 
strictive factor was to be availability of for- 
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eign exchange.** On the other hand, on July 
17, 1952, Israel merely renewed its offer made 
2 years earlier at Lausanne to release only 
amounts up to £P100 from each bank ac- 
count. The total was expected to be about 
£P500,000. While the offer was not linked 
with a request to the CCP to arrange for re- 
lease of Jewish accounts frozen in Iraq, the 
Israeli authorities stated that “it is hoped 
that action to that end will be taken.” “ 
That was a condition in Ambassador Eban’s 
original offer to free the Arab accounts. After 
several months of negotiations with the 
United States, Israel’s delegation to the 
United Nations was persuaded to remove it. 
Only then did the CCP and Israel’s friends 
in the United Nations recognize the offer as 
a genuine concession. 

The concession was unpopular in Israel. 
Davar, the Histadrut (General Federation of 
Labor) daily,“ felt that the offer should log- 
ically lead the Government to seek a more 
sympathetic attitude from the United Na- 
tions. “Israel’s gesture is directed at the 
Arab States, which have done nothing toward 
a solution of the refugee problem,” it com- 
mented. Its editors hoped that the Arabs 
would consider Israel’s readiness to release 
the deposits and to help resettle the refugees 
in their present abodes as proof of the possi- 
bility of peacefully resolving other problems. 
The General-Zionist Ha-Boker,“ commented 
that the Government made its concession to 
release Arab accounts on the very day when 
five Israeli watchmen. were murdered by 
Arabs in the Negeb. It pointed out that 
nothing has been heard yet from the part 
of the Arab governments about the release 
of Jewish deposits which they had frozen 
arbitrarily. 

Following the agreement on the principle 
of unfreezing the accounts, the CCP and the 
Israel delegations met to discuss technical 
arrangements. Matters of method, amount 
and time of release were yet to be deter- 
mined and agreed upon.* The CCP believed 
that arrangements should be made between 
Israel and the banks concerned. It favored 
a normal banking operation in which Israeli 
banks would receive a government order to 
unfreeze all accounts. It proposed the trans- 
fer of funds to correspondent banks acces< 
sible to the legitimate owners, in stages ac- 
cording to the value of the accounts. The 
CCP offered to lend its good offices and to 
provide expert assistance, whenever neces- 
sary. “Such a procedure is consistent with 
the initiative and responsibility assumed by 
Israel,’”’ it declared. 

Israel was prepared to implement the 
transfer by entrusting the banking opera- 
tions to an institution which would act as 
the agent for all banks in Israel holding 
deposits, and for the banks which would be 
authorized to accept applications from depo- 
sitors in the Arab countries. It indicated its 
willingness to enter discussions with Bar- 
clay’s Bank, Ltd. (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) and to use the good offices of the 
United Nations delegate from the United 
Kingdom to facilitate negotiations. 

The CCP believed that as the transfer was 
to be by stages, an equitable system of pay- 
ments to the account holders should be 
worked out. It, therefore, urged Israel to 
indicate at an early date the amount it was 
prepared to release at the first stage. The 
Commission suggested a system of priorities 
to give the greatest possible number of ref- 
ugees their assets in the first installment 
and to provide sufficiently large amounts to 
individual holders at each stage to effec- 
tively alleviate their economic distress, with 
priority to small accounts. Len 

However, Israel’s delegation informed the 
CCP that in view of their country’s inter- 
national currency position the first install- 
ment would consist of only £P1 million, 
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which would be transferred at the rate of 
exchange of one pound Sterling for one Is- 
rael pound.™ It agreed to give preference 
to small account holders. The release would 
be made in monthly amounts of £P50 
from all blocked accounts up to £P500. 
Since more than half the accounts were less 
than £P100, the majority would be released in 
the first 2 months of the scheme. At the 
end of the first stage of the unfreezing opera- 
tion all but 1,200 Arab refugees who held ac- 
counts of £P500 or more would have re- 
ceived all their blocked funds. 

The Commission expressed the hope that 
securities and valuables in safe deposit boxes 
belonging to Arab refugees would also be 
transferred without delay. The operation 
would not require an allocation of foreign 
eurrency and could be considered a normal 
banking activity between Israel and the 
banks involved, with the assistance of the 
CCP. The Israel delegation promised that 
following agreement by Israel, the banks, and 
the depositors on the procedure for opening 
the boxes, its government would be ready to 
transfer the contents of the boxes, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of Israel, and with 
the greatest measure of fairness.” 

Conversations between Israel and Barclay’s 
bank officials began on October 20, 1952, after 
the CCP had been informed by the United 
Kingdom that the bank was prepared to 
undertake the operation. It was proposed 
that the Ottoman Bank should also partici- 
pate at a later stage. During all these par- 
leys, am economic expert provided by the 


Secretary General of the United Nations was’ 


present. 

The talks were concluded early in Novem- 
ber, and a general agreement on an outline of 
the release scheme was reached. A central 
control office was to be established at the 
Jerusalem (Israel) branch of Barclay’s Bank. 
Barclay’s was to prepare standardized appli- 
cation forms, setting out particulars to be 
given by every applicant to enable the banks 
to verify and identify the validity of each 
claim. All claims were to be sent to the de- 
pository banks for verification, after which 
they were to be approved by the Israel Cus- 
todian of Absentee Property, who would re- 
turn them to the banks. The latter would 
make the transfer in pounds sterling or the 
equivalent of other acceptable currency to 
the appropriate bank on behalf of the claim- 
ant.” 

Late in February the application forms 
were ready for distribution to Arab refugees 
through the local offices of UNRWA and the 
branches of Barclay’s and the Ottoman banks 
in Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Cy- 
prus, and Israel, and through the Banque de 
Syrie et du Liban in Syria and Lebanon. 
Actual distribution was to begin on March 1, 
1953. The Israel Government announced 
that it would continue to receive applica- 
tions until May 31, 1953. Applications re- 
ceived after that date or on other than pre- 
scribed forms would not be considered. The 
forms, which were in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
English, required the applicant to state his 
current address, his address on November 29, 
1947, and to give documentary proof of this 
information, as well as data concerning his 
account. 

POLITICAL REPERCUSSIONS OF THE RELEASE 
SCHEME 


Israel’s agreement to release refugee ac- 
counts came when the efforts of the CCP to 
carry out the other aspects of its mandate 
were at a particularly low ebb. The Com- 
mission had been employing all the proce- 
dures and devices at its disposal since 1949 
with no tangible results. Finally, it began to 
doubt whether “any attempt on its part to 
undertake again one or another of these pro- 
cedures would be fruitful.” However, in 
evaluating the significance of its success in 
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obtaining a release of blocked accounts, the 
Commission was encouraged to believe that 
further progress could be made in eliminat- 
ing differences which separated the parties 
by “concentrating in a constructive way on 
individual issues and thus gradually reduc- 
ing the area of disagreement.” By success- 
fully solving specific problems, the CCP 
hoped to eliminate many ,causes of friction 
and “generate sufficient good will to lead 
eventually to the undertaking of negotia- 
tions between the parties themselves.” * 
Although the CCP was optimistic, the United 
States Department of State cautioned that 
Israel’s concession was only the beginning 
of an arduous path to an Arab-Israel set- 
tlement.™ 

Israel’s Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett 
emphasized that his government’s conces- 
sion was an experiment in arriving at ar- 
rangements with the Arabs. “It is clear,” 
warned its spokesman, “that the absence of 
any positive reaction would not be received 
favorably.” * Abba Eban, the chief of the 
Israel delegation at the U. N. Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly, emphasized that his country 
had responded to the United Nations’ re- 
quest despite heavy strain on its economy, 
especially at a time when the Arab Govern- 
ments were doing everything possible to re- 
strict Israel’s economic capacity by economic 
boycott and blockade. Release of blocked 
accounts was causing a flow of currency to 
states that were jeopardizing Israel’s own 
currency position. Surely, this move, he 
claimed, should demonstrate Israel’s good 
will. 

The scheme was attacked by Israel’s right 
wing press shortly after the distribution of 
application forms began. Herut, organ of 
the nationalist Herut (Freedom) Party, ar- 
gued that this gesture would not change the 
Arabs’ uncompromising position, but on the 
other hand, “it has caused Israel to forfeit a 
trump card in the effort to save frozen Jew- 
ish property in Arab countries. Common- 
sense would suggest that Arab assets should 
not have been released without reciprocal 
action regarding the assets of Jewish immi- 
grants from Iraq.” The paper believed it 
extraordinary that, at a time when Israel 
Was in severe economic straits, when unem- 
ployment was growing, when new taxes were 
about to be levied, and when it could not 
even afford to buy jet planes, the government 
should permit itself to present a cool mil- 
lion pounds from funds and grants as a 
gift to the Arabs.* The General Zionist Ha- 
Boker compared the Arab refugees with the 
4 million Sudeten Germans who were forci- 
bly expelled from Czechoslovakia after 
World War II. It argued that the Sudetens 
did not claim compensation for their prop- 
erty nor did any foreign power justify such 
aclaimr.. The Israel Government should have 
delayed compensation until the Arab Govern- 
ments showed willingness to release frozen 
Jewish assets.” 

On the Arab side, an attack was opened 
on the release scheme in Jordan early in 
March. Dr. ‘Izzat Tanus, secretary general 
of the Palestine Refugee Committee, de- 
clared to the press that he questioned the le- 
gality of the application forms for release 
of blocked accounts.” He particularly ob- 
jected to the application form,* which ac- 
cording to him, implied the recognition by 
the signatories of the legal existence of 
Israel, in contradiction to the Refugee Com- 
mittee’s policy of nonrecognition. Further- 
more, he pointed out that the Israel Govern- 
ment deducted 10 percent of all refugee 
accounts for its compulsory national loan 
imposed on all bank accounts in Israel in 
June 1952.°° Tanus felt that Israel had no 
moral or legal right to impose such a loan 
on the Arab refugees who were neither citi- 
zens of the Jewish State nor subject to its 
laws. He also objected to withdrawal of 
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amounts of £P500 and over from all Arab 
blocked accounts by the Custodian of Ab- 
sentee Property at the end of 1952. The 
Custodian took this action by virtue of the 
absentee property law of 1950 vesting in 
him all the absentees’ properties and every 
right to them.“ The Custodian’s office de- 
nied that these withdrawn funds had been 
confiscated, and he promised that they 
would be returned to the absentee accounts. 
For the time they were being used as a loan 
to develop absentee property.” 

Tanus’ campaign induced Jordan’s Coun- 
cil of Ministers to order branches of Bar- 
clay’s and the Ottoman Bank and UNRWA 
offices to cease handling the Israeli applica- 
tion forms. The Jordan Government also 
requested holders of blocked accounts to 
stop submitting the forms “pending an in- 
vestigation into the legal correctness, obvi- 
ous confusion and mistakes included in the 
text.” It accused Israel of illegal confisca- 
tory measure in levying the 10-percent loan 
and in removing accounts of £P500 and over. 

Israel condemned the bad faith of the 
Arab governments. Its diplomats were in- 
structed to call attention of diplomatic 
quarters to “the poor prospects for substan- 
tive steps likely to contribute to the relief 
of the Arab refugees’ plight.” According to 
the Israelis, “The Arabs proved once again 
that they intend to exploit the refugees’ dis- 
tress for propaganda purposes.” Israeli offi- 
cial communications presented this point of 
view to the Western Powers that had influ- 
enced Israel to make the good-will gesture.” 

In discussions with United States diplo- 
mats in Tel Aviv, Israel’s authorities main- 
tained that Jordan’s sentiments were not in 
keeping with its declarations, for it had crit- 
icized Israel in the past for not releasing 
blocked accounts. Now when many refu- 
gees had the opportunity to receive their 
frozen funds, residents in Jordan were for- 
bidden to take advantage of it. This could 
only mean that Jordan was opposed to solv- 
ing the refugee problem and to clearing the 
way for peace.“ Furthermore, Israel an- 
nounced in the United Nations that it did 
not intend to compel anybody to accept the 
offer. “If a step intended to create good 
will was liable to cause friction, Israel could 
not consider it reasonable to allocate foreign 
currency, which she badly needed herself, 
for transfer to countries which consider this 
undesirable.” © 


The political storm stirred up by the new 
controversy was disconcerting to the CCP, 
whose members had so laboriously threaded 
their way through 4 years of delicate nego- 
tiations to attain this first tangible step in 
lessening Arab-Israel friction. To prevent 
@ miscarriage of the whole operation, the CCP 
delegated John Reedman of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat to visit the various capitals 
concerned. The Commission also officially 
noted the Arab allegations concerning the 
compulsory loan and the removal of all de- 
posits of more than £P500. It pointed out 
that Israel had informed the Commission 
that accounts under £P50 had not been sub- 
ject to the 10 percent loan, and that the 
transfer of accounts over £P500 to the cus- 
todian “was for the technical purpose of 
facilitating the release of funds to account 
holders.” The Commission also urged ac- 
count holders to submit their applications, 
so that those in need could receive the first 
installment of the payments as rapidly as 
the technical work of verifying claims by the 
banks could be completed. The Commission 
assured the refugees that they would not 
“prejudice whatever other claims they may 
have, nor will this payment * * * in any 
way prejudice the claims of owners of ac- 
counts to the balance of their accounts.” 
The CCP also requested the Governments of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yeman to facilitate prompt sub- 
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mission of applications, wherever possible.“ 

Reedman spent nearly 2 months in an at- 
tempt to reconcile Israel ang Jordan. In the 
course of his travels back and forth between 
Tel-Aviv and Amman, the Arabs suggested 
that the words “State of Israel” be deleted 
trom the forms and replaced by ‘“‘competent 
authorities.” Israel rejected this proposal, 
considering it an affront to its authority and 
sovereignty.“7 The substance of the dispute 
did not involve mainly procedure or technical 
matters but rather stemmed from Jordan's 
resentment of Israel’s existence. 

Meanwhile, the flow of applications almost 
stopped and it seemed that the number of ac- 
counts eligible for release would be quite 
small on the deadline day of May 31. How- 
ever, when agreement was finally reached on 
format of the applications and the approval 
of the Jordan Government was obtained, 
Israel extended the deadline until July 31, 
and later again to August 31, 1953. 

The final compromise of June 3, that led 
to the end of Jordan’s ban called for the at- 
tachment to the original application forms of 
a special slip of paper issued by the CCP in 
English and Arabic, with the explanation 
that the 10 percent transferred to the na- 
tional loan and the sums of over £P500 to the 
custodian would be returned to the accounts. 
The slip included the explanation that no 
political strings were attached to the release 
and that the rights of the refugees to their 
entire accounts were in no way jeopardized 
by signing and submitting the applications.* 

When the deadline for the first install- 
ment expired, a total of 3,216 applications 
had been received, of which 2,689 were ap- 
proved by the Israeli authorities. They ac- 
counted for £P720,743 of the £P1 million 
which Israeli had agreed to unfreeze. Ac- 
cording to U. N. sources, applications were 
not submitted for the total because of in- 
adequate information and publicity, espe- 
cially in Syria, where the officials of the 
Banque de Syrie et du Liban that handled 
the operation had not been properly briefed. 
The confusion during the operation’s sus- 
pension also contributed to the shortage of 
claimants. 

Israel's original agreement with the CCP 
in 1952 called for releasing all accounts, with 
the reservation that the release be effected 
in stages, subject to the availability of for- 
eign currency to the Israel Government. In- 
terested in the completion of this task, the 
Commission informed Israel on February 17, 
1954, that it was convinced that the balance 
of approximately £P3 million should be re- 
leased and that the problems of the avail- 
ability of currency could be worked out with 
the banks through the good offices of the 
United Kingdom.” 

TEST CASES BEFORE JORDAN AND BRITISH COURTS 


Barclay’s Bank was particularly eager to 
settle the issue because of claims made upon 
it through courts in Jordan. On May 23, 
1954, Jordan’s court of cassation ruled that 
Israel’s blocking of accounts did not release 
the banks from their responsibility to the 
Arab depositors. In a test case, the Jordan 
court ordered Barclay’s Bank to pay £P6,000 
to Mme. Bahiya Barackatt, a refugee from 
Jaffa, who had sued the bank 2 years earlier 
when it had refused to pay her the sum 
blocked in its Israeli branch.” Barclay’s 
lawyers had argued that the banks holding 
blocked accounts had been forced to close 
in 1947-48 because of prevailing conditions 
of insecurity; that in such a situation of 
force majeure, they could not be held ac- 
countable for the consequences; that pay- 
ment was barred by Israeli currency con- 
trols over transfer of funds outside the state; 
and that the depositors must apply to the 
branch banks that held their accounts. 
However, the court rejected these arguments 
and held that the main office of the bank 
was required to pay deposits held in the 
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branches. Of course, the true reason be- 
hind the court’s ruling was Jordan's princi- 
ple of nonrecognition of Israel. 

In a similar case carried through the Eng- 
lish courts to the House of Lords, the blocks. 
ing of accounts by Israel was held to be bind- 
ing on the banks. The Arab Bank sued 
Barclay’s Bank in England, for the sum of 
£582,931—the balance in sterling—of the 
Arab Bank’s account in Barclay’s Jerusalem 
branch, at the end of the British mandate in 
Palestine. The action was brought to de- 
termine the legal result of the outbreak of 
Israel-Arab hostilities on the relations be- 
tween the two banks. The Arab Bank ar- 
gued that its contract on current accounts 
with Barclay’s Bank was wholly frustrated 
and that in its place the respondents were 
obligated to pay the appellants the equiva- 
lent, as money had and received, on the 
ground that they would otherwise be un- 
justly enriched. This would constitute an 
obligation enforceable wherever Barclay’s 
Bank could be found. The bank contended 
that the effect of hostilities was different, 
that the contract between the parties was 
merely suspended; that the indebtedness of 
Barclay’s Bank was not destroyed, but was 
an accrued right and, therefore, outside the 
general rule regarding abrogation. The bal- 
ance, therefore, remained in existence only 
subject to the Arab Bank’s right to sue for 
it after the cessation of hostilities. The 
Arab Bank lost its final appeal in the British 
courts when the House of Lords handed down 
a decision in favor of Barclay’s Bank on 
April 1, 1954. 

Despite the decision of the British court, 
the banks felt that their position in the Arab 
countries became endangered by the Jor- 
danian court order. Consequently, Barclay’s 
informed the CCP in May 1954 that it had 
offered a sterling loan to the Israel Govern- 
ment sufficient to repay all the remaining 
blocked Arab balances. This loan was to be 
accompanied by a much larger loan to the 
Israel Government, at that time hard pressed 
for foreign currency. The Commission in- 
formed Israel of its gratification that the 
means had been found to facilitate speedy 
liquidation of all outstanding accounts and 
expressed the hope that the matter would 
soon be concluded successfully. In reply, 
Israel informed the CCP that it was prepared 
to proceed with the scheme, despite its dis- 
appointment with the results of the release. 
To avoid further obstructive interference 
“and insure genuine relief to all those en- 
titled to benefit from the scheme Israel felt 
that it was necessary to enter direct discus- 
sions with the Arab depositors concerning 
new release procedures.” 

However, the CCP took the position that 
the Israeli proposal “would represent a de- 
parture from the agreement between Israel 
and the Commission for a settlement, which 
had been unconditional except for the ques- 
tion of the availability of the necessary for- 
eign currency.” In the Commission’s view, 
the introduction of new procedures ard 
Israel’s demand for direct negotiations with 
the depositors, “would introduce a step 
which was unnecessary and which would, in 
all probability, prove unfruitful * * * to 
make the proposed negotiations a condition 
to the ultimate payment of the remaining 


accounts might jeopardize the _ entire 

scheme.” ™* 

DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS WITH REFUGEE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Despite this warning, Israel decided to 
open negotiations with representatives of 
the refugees. In the summer of 1954 Israeli 
officials began direct parleys in Paris with 
representatives of the General Refugee Con- 
gress of Palestine, one of several unofficial 
Palestine Arab refugee organizations. How- 
ever, when the negotiations became known, 
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the Government of Jordan objected, arguing 
that they were being carried on by unauthor- 
ized individuals. The Jordanian Minister 
responsible for Arab affairs stated that the 
unauthorized negotiators “would be guilty 
of ‘treason’ for making contact with ‘the 
enemy’).” % 

Israel called Jordan's reaction “most ex- 
traordinary.” It pointed out that the ab- 
sence of any direct contact with the deposi- 
tors had made the fisst stage of the un- 
freezing operation “a most lengthy, laborious 
and imperfect process, with the result that 
less than $2 million of the $2.8 million allo- 
cated was actually paid out and that with 
great delay.” To avoid such difficulties, Is- 
rael had entered direct negotiations with 
the General Refugee Congress and had in- 
vited it to submit proposals for the release 
scheme. The list of proposals was ‘purely 
of a technical banking nature,” and Israel 
had accepted it. The role of the Congress 
was limited to assistance in processing the 
applications. Funds would be paid directly 
to the individual depositor. The conclusion 
of the issue, in the opinion of Israel's dele- 
gation, lent support to the Israeli argument 
that the questions at issue between Israel 
and the Arab states could be solved only by 
direct negotiations. Furthermore, Jordan’s 
reaction proved that the Arab Governments 
“are evidently quite prepared to do injury 
to the interests of the refugees in order to 
feed the passion of hostility and hatred 
against Israel.” * 

In the meantime, the CCP learned that on 
November 16, 1954, Israel’s Government an- 
nounced over the radio procedures to be 
followed by holders of blocked accounts for 
securing payment. The Commission noted 
that there were important differences be- 
tween the procedures announced on Novem- 
ber 16 and those agreed upon with the 
Refugee Congress, particularly, Israel's grant 
to the Congress of exelusive handling of 
application forms and authorizations for 
payment on behalf of the refugees. The No- 
vember 16 broadcast made no such provision. 

Accordingly, on November 25 the CCP 
asked Israel for clarification. It was in- 
formed that the steps announced in the 
broadcast described the entire procedural 
agreement between Israel and the banks. 
The Commission therefore assumed that the 
latter agreement was acceptable to the banks 
and that it (and not the agreement with the 
Refugee Congress) described the procedure 
to be followed. The CCP felt that it could 
assist in any arrangements for carrying out 
the release without further difficulties. De- 
spite the differences of opinion that arose 
between Israel and the CCP, the latter de- 
rived “satisfaction from the knowledge that 
those differences were ultimately resolved 
through the very process of conciliation 
which constitutes the Commission's princi- 
pal task.”* By the beginning of 1956 the 
release was proceeding with only minor tech- 
nical difficulties. More than half the ac- 
counts had been released, and it was ex- 
pected that the balance would be unfrozen 
without major difficulty. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, to conclude successfully this small 
operation of releasing frozen Arab accounts, 
the CCP had to labor through 6 years of 
intricate negotiations. The difficulties en- 
countered in achieving even this small ad- 
vance are indicative of even greater obstacles 
to the solution of larger and more compli- 
cated issues. 

On the one hand, Israel did not view the 
release of the Arab blocked accounts as an 
obligation. It tended to connect it with 
the whole Palestine problem. In view of 
the Arab refusal to negotiate directly a gen- 
eral peace settlement, Israel considered the 
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release aS a concession. It did not view the 
accounts as a debt to the refugees, because 
the problem was taken out of the total con- 
text of all refugee and Palestine issues. After 
it had released the first installment, the 
Israel Government expected some quid pro 
quo from the Arab States before completing 
the release process. 

The Arabs, on the contrary, did not regard 
the release as a concession, but rather as a 
final implementation of the refugees’ nat- 
ural rights. They regarded Israel’s move as 
a tactic to withhold the remaining three- 
quarters of the funds. In Arab eyes, Israel's 
concession was not at all related to a gen- 
eral settlement of the Palestine problem. Be- 
cause the United Nations did succeed in ob- 
taining some small part of what was due the 
refugees, the Arabs saw no reason to regard 
this as a step toward peace, nor would they 
permit such a concession to be used to 
strengthen Israel’s political position. The 
Arab attitude toward the application forms 
for release of blocked accounts was charac- 
teristic of their suspicion of Israel’s motives. 
The forms reinforced the Arab fear that one 
of their purposes had been to secure de facto 
recognition of Israel’s sovereignty and au- 
thority over Arab property, which they were 
not prepared to grant. In general, the Arabs 
tended to isolate such problems from the 
total context of the Palestine situation and 
to insist that they were in no way related 
to a peace settlement. 

In view of these sharp differences, it would 
seem that the CCP greatly exaggerated the 
psychological importance of the release plan. 
Its belief that this measure would advance 
peaceful relations between Israel and the 
Arab countries seems unjustified. Nor does 
its estimate of the value of the accounts to 
be released as a practical contribution toward 
the alleviation of the lot of the Arab refu- 
gees appear to be grounded upon fact. The 
figures presented at the beginning of this 
article clearly underscore the relative insig- 
nificance of these funds as a contribution to 
bettering the refugees’ living conditions, 
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Nations; G. A.—General Assembly; OR—Of- 
ficial Records; PR—Provisional Records; Pol, 
Comm.—Political Committee; Supp.—Sup- 
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and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East. 
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Should We Give Away Our Textile 
Industry? 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
some information supplied by the North- 
ern Textile Association concerning the 
flood of Japanese textiles into the United 
States which reflect the difficulties as 
encountered by our own industry today. 

The American textile industry will be 
financially unable to absorb any more 
competition from Japanese importations 
of goods manufactured at an astound- 
ingly low cost as compared to those 
borne by American mills. Many of the 
textile factories which have been in- 
diginous to New England consequently 
have been forced to either close down 
or relocate to areas in the South where 
wages are appreciably lower. In any 
case we shall be faced with a growing 
number of ghost towns in New England, 
most of whose citizens are dependent 
upon the sole textile industry. 

I believe strongly that our tariff 
authorities take a closer look at this 
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situation which is endangering the wel- 
fare and security of so many of America’s 
textile workers. 

United States imports of cotton cloths and 
apparel from Japan have continued to in- 
crease at an alarming rate during the first 
quarter of 1956. Imports of cotton cloths, 
excluding velveteens, are now at the annual 
rate of 244 million square yards—which is 
an increese of almost 700 percent over total 
imports from Japan during 1953. 

The imports of certain specific fabrics, pre- 
dominantly those with high labor content, 
have increased in an even more drastic fash- 
ion during the past 3 years. Imports of cot- 
ton velveteens from Japan reached the stag- 
gering total of almost 6 million square yards 
during 1955—an increase of close to 2,000 per- 
cent over 1953. During the month of March 
alone, imports of Japanese ginghams totaled 
16 million square yards—almost three times 
as much gingham as was imported during the 
entire year of 1954. The current annual rate 
of gingham importations based on first 
quarter shipments to the United States is 121 
million square yards—an increase of 1,876 
percent over 1954. 

During the month of March, shipments of 
500,000 yards of voiles and lawns marked the 
beginning of what may become an avalanche 
of importations of these fabrics—made by 
fine combed mills in the United States, many 
of which are located in New England. 

In addition to cotton cloths, United States 
imports of finished sheets and~ pillowcases 
from Japan increased 791,000 units in 1953 
to almost 12 million units during 1955—an 
increase of 1,382 percent. 

Just as fantastic have been imports of cot- 
ton wearing apparel, the bulk of which are 
cotton blouses and shirts, which jumped 
from a combined total of $1,315,200 during 
both 1953 and 1954 to an annual rate of 
$44,055,600 during 1956—an increase of more 
than 3,000 percent. 

Examples of why imports from Japan are 
increasing at these astonishing rates is found 
by comparing the prices of some domestic 
and Japanese cotton fabrics. Japanese 
ginghams are selling in New York, duty paid, 
at 3314 cents per yard, while it costs Ameri- 
can mills 3712 cents per yard to make the 
same fabric. Japanese broadcloth sells in 
New York, duty paid, at 26 cents per yard, 
which is 4 cents below the cost of production 
in many American mills. 

The invasion of the cotton textile market 
is only the start of what can be expected from 
Japan in the near future. Equipped with 
modern machinery and average hourly earn- 
ings of approximately 15 cents, the Japanese 
textile industry will soon be ready to export 
synthetic textile fabrics, as well as woolens 
and worsteds, at prices so far below the cost 
of manufacturing these fabrics in domestic 
mills that American producers will be com- 
pletely unable to compete. 


Highlights of United States imports of cotton 
cloths and apparel from Japan, 1953-56 


COTTON CLOTHS 











| Percent 
Square yards| change 
from 1953 
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1955 99, 534, 000 +224 
1956 | 243, 756, 000 +695 








1 Annual rate based on actual imports during January 
and February and reports from Japan of March exports 
to the United States, 


Highlights of United States imports of cotton 
cloths and apparel from Japan, 1953-56— 
Continued 

COTTON VELVETEENS (PLAIN AND TWILL BACK) 





| Percent 
Square yards! change 
from 1953 








TN na cetectne | 977, 000 
1054 5 e's elle tense locinesaeapadpa nia ; 4,000 =e 
En onal A, Todt, O00 +-1, 977 
COTTON SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES 
| Percent 
} Number change 
| in 1953 
| 
I rcerivtteh intr ha recipe initiate mie 791, OOO | ole . 
1954 1, 322, 006) +67 
1955 l 1 OW) 7 382 
OR a ee mee l 42, 40 1, 39 
COTTON OUTERWEAR 
Percent 
Amount change 
from 1953 
1953 and 1954................ $540, 000 222. ab 
I S73, 600 +-#}2 


neice critipdeaticlitagetnsaiherense 7 2, 448, Out +353 














| Percent 
Amount change 
from 1953 
TOSS aid 19004... ..ccicccacencs-- $1, 315, 200 |....2222 8. 
ie an 8 ! 15, 762, 000 +1, 098 
TF ba cnidtinnticn a dliggstitaatiiyeipime 44, 055, 600 +3, 250 
HANKERCHIEFS 
1 | 
| Percent 
Dozens | change 
| from 1953 
| 
| { 
1953 and 1954..............-.-- | 130; 200 |. cacannsnn 
asco cee crieravnicnkacd dmdtahc indiana ees | 826, 800 + 4404 
NUE. pn dbiccabeanckbawsecnes } 1, 208, 400 | +768 
2? Annual rate based on actual imports during January 
1956. 
Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce and Japan 


Ministry of Finance. 





Carelessness, Conservation, and 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid and informative ad- 
dress that should be as widely read as 
possible, Carelessness, Conservation, and 
Construction, made on May 18, 1956, by 
Dr. John Fowler, immediate past 
president, American Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice, at the annual meeting of 
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the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
which took place in Washington, D. C., on 
the above date: 


CARELESSNESS, CONSERVATION, AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


It is my hope that this address will be 
viewed with the eye of a doubter and the 
mind of a skeptic. I hope it will be thor- 
oughiy analyzed and constructively criti- 
cized. At the outset, let me say that the 
general physician has a latent interest and a 
vital stake in the overall problem of rehabili- 
tation. Also, he has a definite and inescap- 
able responsibility. Since employment is a 
good therapeutic measure and rehabilitation 
precedes it, the two are insolubly linked to- 
gether in our consideration. Following sev- 
eral months of study and research, reading 
literature of various organizations and de- 
partments, noting inconsistencies and weak- 
nesses, observing indifference and woeful lack 
of information among those who should be 
informed, asking myself and others ques- 
tions, many of which have not yet been an- 
swered, I can only conclude that much needs 
to be done on the ground level to develop 
well-organized and effective machinery to 
carry out the great purposes of this com- 
mittee. However skillful the artisan, he can- 
not do his best work without the proper tools 
of this trade. However inept the workman, 
he can do better work with proper tools. 

I shall briefly dispose of the first part of 
my subject, Carelessness. Carelessness is de- 
fined briefly as “wanting in care or interest: 
neglectful.” I think this term can be applied 
to both the medical profession, individually 
and collectively, and other agencies on the 
top level, including rehabilitation organiza- 
tions. 

Insofar as the medical profession is con- 
cerned, most of the lack of care and interest 
has been due, I think, to the fact that this 
phase of the general physician’s work has 
been, percentagewise, so minor a part, and 
the fact that the public at large, the patient 
himself, and the attending physician so long 
resignedly accepted the philosophy that, 
when means immediately at hand were ex- 
hausted for improvement of the patient's 
condition, the status at that point was ac- 
cepted as the will of God. In many or most 
instances, the economic barrier was also 
present. This is still a factor on the treat- 
ment level. 

With this state of mind, the majority of 
general physicians were not properly alerted 
to the fact that all about them facilities were 
being developed and improved (and avail- 
able to them) for the continued and better 
care of these patients. Whether a more com- 
prehensive and intensive effort to bring this 
to their attention would have been more 
effective without the rude awakening of in- 
dividual responsibility, I do not know. 

I do know that we, as general physicians, 
lost the initiative and, by default, lost our 
place of importance in this great field of 
medical endeavor. Yet, without the gen- 
eral physician, it will be difficult to reach 
more than 50 percent effectiveness. Nar- 
row specialty level treatment has been em- 
phasized to our exclusion as a body. It is my 
hope that this wanting in care or interest 
will soon be brought to an end, and we, in 
medicine, can retrieve for the medical pro- 
fession, .and particularly for the general 
physician, this phase of medicine which 
rightfully belongs to us. 

If any doubt these assertions, that our 
part has been minor, I would refer them to 
page 10, paragraph 3, of the Bulletin, “A 
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Message to the Medical Professional on Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Disabled,” in 
which appears the statement, “Even now, 
only 3 percent of the State’s clients are re- 
ferred by physicians.” If this be presently 
true than someone other than physicians has 
been remiss. Could it be possible that the 
proponents of these programs neglected to 
study the basic philosophies of the general 
physicians? Could it be possible that there 
was overlooked the natural reluctance, a 
product of fear, of the general physician to 
participate in a program sponsored by the 
Government? 

There are those now who look suspiciously 
on any Government activity, however wor- 
thy, which has the appearance of working 
with or for a Government agency. I think 
I know the philosophy of the present admin- 
istration and the earnest devotion of the 
personnel working in rehabilitation and em- 
ployment of the handicapped. So well, in- 
deed, that I need exact no statement from 
them that they are interested only in a free 
and unfettered medical professional who, 
aware of its obligations, will meet them, and 
a vital concern for the best welfare of the 
patient, and the individual who can be 
profitably employed. That we all have weak- 
nesses, Only the foolish would deny. That 
there are many improvements which can 
and should be made, the thoughtful and wise 
admit. On method, there is frequently di- 
vergence of opinion—but on one thing we 
must all agree. The manpowef of the medical 
profession is not sufficient to engage in all 
the details of rehabilitation. Hence, the 
organizations all over the country developed 
for this purpose must be used by us to 
achieve our goals. There must be better un- 
derstanding and more effective coordination. 
That the Government's concern is justified, 
we must admit. That its aid to private fa- 
cilities by grants to States on a matching 
basis to support these facilities, we must 
accept as a good and necessary thing. So 
much for our “Wanting in care or interest.” 

On the level of both the President’s Com- 
mittee and most of the national organiza- 
tions set up for rehabilitation, I think the 
indictment can be made that such an anal- 
ysis of true fact was not made by them and 
effective steps taken at the ground level to 
incorporate and use them rather than con- 
centrating all effort on the superstructure. 

In organized medicine, I think the impor- 
tance of the personnel of rehabilitation 
committees appointed by District and State 
medical societies was overloked and were 
made, in many instances, without due re- 
gard to the personal interest of the individ- 
uals so appointed in the subject of rehabili- 
tation, or indeed whether or not they had any 
knowledge of the subject. 

I have observed in many meetings of med- 
{cal societies that, when rehabilitation com- 
mittees were called upon to report, almost 
invariably there was the statement: “No 
report.” I think that the membership of 
most of these committees, if asked the ques- 
tion, “What is actually being done by the 
members of the society for active and effec- 
tive participation in rehabilitation pro- 
grams?” the answer would be far from satis- 
factory. Or if they were asked “What is the 
list of all organized facilities for rehabilita- 
tion of all kinds that exist in your country?” 
the reply would be equally unsatisfactory. 
Nor is there proper knowledge of jobs in the 
community fitting the needs and capacities 
of the rehabilitated. 


It has been brought to my attention 
through many sources, that the personnel of 
many of the local lay-rehabilitation groups 
have more interest and enthusiasm than good 
judgment, and that failure to enlist the co- 
operation of physicians is sometimes due to 
the fact that they arbitrarily make moves 
which alienate medical cooperation. These 
personnel misfits are, I believe, the excep- 

ion rather than the rule, and I also hasten 
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to add that there are thousands of physicians 
throughout the country who have realized 
their responsibility and have excelled in re- 
habilitation efforts. 

There are many notable exceptions who 
have been constantly aware, as general prac- 
titioners, of their obligation to go farther 
than most in the field of rehabilitation, 
notably doctors Gradie Rowntree, of Ken- 
tucky, and James Perkins, of Denver, Colo., 
and others in every State. This is the bright 
spot in this picture. I believe that we can 
get almost all general physicians to do the 
same. But they must be better informed 
and educated specifically in this field. 

In the organization of private facilities, 
some local units are often directed by over- 
zealous individuals who, in their enthusiasm, 
sometimes go beyond reason, and attempt to 
do things which encroach on medical prero- 
gative. This, in such areas, does antagonize 
practicing physicians. These are facts which 
must be admitted. It wili be noted that 
these are all observations, not criticisms. I 
do not think anyone is to be criticized for 
slow progress in a field the full import of 
which has not been appreciated or fully un- 
derstood. The general practitioner of medi- 
cine wishes, at this time, to reclaim its share 
in the field of medicine which he has so 
nearly lost by the carelessness of default. 

We desire to engage to the limit in our 
share of rehabilitation. We desire to see 
every employable handicapped person back 
at work. This is good sense, good economy, 
and good therapeutics. 

The laws of every State should be carefully 
scrutinized to see if compensation insurance 
to cover these handicapped would be prohibi- 
tive for the employer, and, if so, methods of 
supplementing this for the benefit of the 
handicapped employee. This beyond the 
funds now available. The employer is justi- 
fied in refusing to agree to a program which 
might jeopardize his financial stability. 

Since, after months of study and compila- 
tion of data from many diversified publica- 
tions, pamphlets, and material put out by 
individual facilities, it is my firm conviction 
that, from these scattered sources, most 
general physicians will not acquire the con- 
centration of information which is so neces- 
sary for their understanding of the overall 
problems of crippling, rehabilitation, and 
employment. 


I recommend that immediate steps be 
taken to compile a textbook containing a 
summary of the conditions most likely to 
lead to crippling, possible methods of pre- 
vention of amelioration and definite infor- 
mation as to when active rehabilitation 
should be instituted and where such facili- 
ties may be found, and that such a textbook 
be made a part of the curriculum of all 
medical schools and be the basis for lec- 
tures and information given to medical 
groups all over the country as well as an 
effort made to place such a comprehensive 
textbook in the hands of every general 
physician and specialist who should have 
interest in rehabilitation, as a member of 
medical society committees. 

Suggested subjects: 

1. Amputees: While a large part of this fs 
now being done by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the future will see the most of it in 
civilian personnel. 

2. Heart disease: As a crippling disease 
(rheumatic, etc.). 

3. Blindness: Its prevention, its early 
treatment, corneal transplants, trauma, 
cataracts, corneal ulcers, etc. 

4. Cerebral palsy: Its five divisions. 

5. Multiple sclerosis 
. Arthritis. 

. Cerebro-vascular accidents, all ages. 
. Muscular dystrophies. 

. Poliomyelitis. 

10. Diabetes. 


11. Epilepsy. 
12. Paraplegia. 
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13. Hemiplegia. 

14. Tuberculosis. 

Every condition which may lead to crip- 
pling should be evaluated at the time of its 
earliest recognition and efforts begun at 
that time to conserve all possible function 
rather than wait until the final static con- 
dition of the patient requires active re- 
habilitation. This, I believe, will reduce 
materially, the active field of constructive 
rehabilitation. 

Also, every member of a rehabilitation 
committee of any medical organization 
should be required to familiarize himself 
with its contents and be able to disseminate 
accurate information at all times. 

It is the basic philosophy of the general 
physician that it is his responsibility to 
provide the best possible medical care to the 
American people at a moderate cost. There- 
fore, he is particularly concerned that his 
patient receive Care at a cost which he can 
meet. It would seem that the more encour- 
agement which can be made to develop re- 
habilitation facilities in connection with 
hospitals with which he has staff connections, 
the more effective would be the care given 
the patient. It would be an advantage, also, 
to have a wing for the inboarding of such 
patients who do not require full hospital 
care and thus reduce the cost markedly. 

While we note with interest the pros- 
pective construction in New England of the 
area’s first rehabilitation center under the 
provisions of the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act (Hill-Burton program), it is 
noted that the construction cost is $800,000 
for an institute building and will provide 
self-help accommodations for only 46 in- 
patients with separate facilities for both 
hospitalized and ambulatory adults and 
children. 

While a facility of this sort is magnificent 
as a research center, it seems a staggering 
sum, per capita, in overhead investment, and 
falls far short of the needs for such a large 
area and, incidentally, the operation of such 
a center would be exclusively in the hands 
of narrow specialty groups. 

The general physician is, I think, justly 
puzzled by the expenditure of such great 
sums of money for such small returns. Cer- 
tainly he would find himself frustrated in 
attempting to get proper rehabilitation for 
his patient from widely scattered areas in 
this manner. In order to maintain interest 
he must have contact and at least a medium 
of control. 

In our present-day social consciousness, 
there seems to me to be conflicting philoso- 
phies—on the one hand, we encourage re- 
habilitation and employment of the handi- 
capped. This is good philosophy, good eco- 
nomic judgment, and excellent therapy both 
for the body and the mind. On the other 
hand, we encourage, and in some areas insist, 
retirement and cessation of employment at 
age 65 even when such idleness is conducive 
only to deterioration, economic loss, and need 
for therapy where none existed before. This 
is another problem in our humanitarian con- 
cept which causes us in general practice 
some concern. That is the fact that we are 
facing the increasing problem of the aged— 
those above 65 years of age who are in good 
health and have the capacity for years of 
gainful labor, yet in many instances, they 
are compelled to stop work and all too fre- 
quently deteriorate both mentally and physi- 
cally. It seems to me that we should recon- 
cile these conflicting philosophies and -per- 
haps review the whole social structure in the 
light of all conditions and all facts. 

The family doctor is vitally concerned with 
all these inconsistencies and is confused in 
viewing the parts and not the whole. He is 
trained to view the whole man, or a whole 
situation, and is concerned when one ele- 
ment contradicts the other. Particularly we 
should not on the one hand bend every effort 
to rehabilitate and employ, which is good, 
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and on the other hand allow perfectly capa- 
ble and able men to be deprived of their 
employment because they have reached a 
certain age. Age is not necessarily chrono- 
logical. A man at 65 may be more able and 
competent than a man of 45. Yet he is 
shunted aside to deteriorate and become one 
of the army of unemployed. We cannot con- 
done this on the one hand and work fever- 
ishly for an opposite philosophy on the other. 

It is time to harmonize these philosophies 
and speak out strongly against retirement 
at any given age. Let capability and com- 
petence be the sole guide. Otherwise, we 
compound our social, economic, and medical 
problems. I think we should make a far- 
reaching plan to analyze the probable disa- 
bilities with which we are so much concerned 
with the objective of anticipating and con- 
serving as much as possible in the potential 
cripple rather than wait until attempts at 
rehabilitation is the only treatment at hand. 

I think we should realize, too, that many 
of the physical problems and catastrophes 
which beset our population in middle life in 
ever-increasing numbers may have their 
genesis in past medical successes. Infant 
and childhood death rates have fallen. It 
is conceivable that many of these infants now 
living and growing to adulthood have in 
them a larger percentage of congenital de- 
fects which mitigate against longer life. 
Early degeneration could, therefore, be a pos- 
sibility and the increased incidence of heart 
disease in younger people may be due to 
congenital constitutional deficiencies. 

In summary, I would recommend as a first 
step in proper overall accomplishment in the 
field of rehabilitation that— 

1. There be a thorough reevaluation of 
every rehabilitation committee in every unit 
of medical organization and that no man be 
reappointed or appointed to such committee 
unless he has a real interest in the subject 
and will engage to ascertain and disseminate 
to every member of his organization: 

First, the importance of every member as- 
suming his individual responsibility to his 
patient in the field of rehabilitation. 

Second, be able to furnish him with a com- 
plete list of all facilities in his county and 
State which can be of assistance to him in 
rehabilitation to the highest degree in what- 
ever field of disability or crippling comes to 
the attention of individual physicians. 

Third, make stimulating reports at medi- 
cal meetings. On the other hand, the various 
lay organizations should undertake to see 
that there is a reevaluation of its personnel 
in every facility and train all personnel who 
are not distinct assets to the organization, 
and also insist on proportionate representa- 
tion of general physicians on medical ad- 
visory committees. 

Fourth, a new textbook covering those 
disabling conditions requiring rehabilita- 
tion. This is essential. 

Fifth, encouragement of rehabilitation 
facilities in smaller hospitals is desirable. 

Sixth, actively interested committees on 
rehabilitation should replace _ indifferent 
committees in all units of medical organiza- 
tion. 

Seventh, careful selection of working per- 
sonnel in private rehabilitation facilities 
will be helpful in coordinating medical re- 
sponsibility and lay effort. 

Eighth, more planned editorials and arti- 
cles in medical journals with particular at- 
tention to local society bulletins. Every 
physician should be stimulated to familiar- 
ize himself with all available types of em- 
ployment for which the variously handi- 
capped can be employed. 

The general physician at long last recog- 
nized the importance of his role in the vast 
area of rehabilitation and accepts its re- 
sponsibilities. It is my belief that most 
organized medical units will cooperate. We 
have assurance that all Government commit- 
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tees and agencies will cooperate. The large 
rehabilitation agencies such as the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults and 
the National Rehabilitation Association have 
indicated a willingness to work closely with 
us. 

This is a hurculean task but can be accom- 
plished. What the mind of man can con- 
ceive, the hand of man can eventually do. 
Fragmentary effort is not enough. 

J. R. FOWLER, M. D. 

BaRRE, MAss. 





Two Texile Mills Close—Japanese 
Imports Blamed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with my 
own remarks I am including an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch which appeared in 
the Evening Star in its issue of Thurs- 
day, June 7 entitled “Two Textile Mills 
Close—Japanese Imports Blamed,” as 
follows: 

New York, June 7.—Consolidated Textile 
Co. announced today it is shutting down 
2 plants—1 in New England and 1 in the 
South—because of Japanese competition. 

Lester Martin, president of Consolidated, 
said the Windsor Print Works of North 
Adams, Mass., a subsidiary, would halt opera- 
tions by the end of the week. It has been 
processing flannel shirting. 

Mr. Martin said Consolidated is also clos- 
ing a 500-loom print-cloth mill in Martins- 
ville, Va. “We are starting to run it out 
now,” he added. 

The textile executive was bitter in his de- 
nunciation of low-cost Japanese fabrics. 
“Japanese goods are cancer and they will 
kill the entire textile industry,” he declared. 
“They should be kept out of the United States 
market entirely.” 

Several weeks ago, he said, Consolidated 
shut down another subsidiary, the Luther 
Manufacturing Co. of Fall River, Mass.—also 
blaming Japanese competition. 


Mr. Speaker, here is further com- 
pelling evidence that the administra- 
tion’s disregard for the welfare of the 
textile industry is gradually destroying 
it. Of course, I realize that the GATT 
agreements are not the only cause for 
the troubles of the textile industry, but 
added to other factors the tariff cuts 
put into effect by GATT last September 
have proven, “the straw that will break 
the camel’s back.” 

It is noteworthy that the State De- 
partment has recently announced other 
reciprocal trade agreements drastic- 
ally cutting American tariffs. Fortu- 
nately for the textile industry the 15 
percent cuts made under this latest 
agreement do not affect the textile in- 
dustry because last year Senator GEorGE 
of Georgia got written into the recipro- 
cal trade agreements bill a provision 
that prevented any further cuts than 
those then in process of consummation, 
but which had not been announced at 
the time of the adoption of Senator 
GEORGE’Ss amendment. 
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The experience of the textile industry 
this year makes it crystal clear that the 
escape clause and peril point provisions 
in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
are not effective. They must. be 
strengthened if the act is continued or 
not only the textile but other American 
industries will suffer as a result of the 
pressure of the huge industries such as 
steel and automobile for further tariff 
cuts. The voices of these huge indus- 
tries are heeded by our Chief Executive 
and our Department of State while the 
voice of the textile industry is as of one 
crying in the wilderness. 





For Our Own Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of June 7, 
1956: 

For Our OWN SAFETY 

It must be hoped that the House as a 
whole, with the Senate following suit, will 
ignore its Foreign Affairs Committee’s deci- 
sion to slash $1.1 billion (nearly all of it for 
military uses) from the $4.9 billion requested 
by the administration for overseas aid in 
the coming fiscal year. The cut is much too 
drastic to be defensible. If Congress does 
not restore it, or at least a very large part 
of it, then Congress will be taking a gamble 
that our country can ill afford to take. 

This has been made clear by President 
Eisenhower both at his news conference 
yesterday and at his earlier meeting with 
Democratic and Republican leaders of the 
House. Along with all his uniquely well- 
informed advisers, including the Secretary 
of State and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he 
has warned that such a reduction in our 
mutual-security program would endanger 
our own national safety. No matter what 
its advocates say—and some of their state- 
ments may seem to be superficially persua- 
sive—the simple fact is that a slash of these 
dimensions would have a lamentable effect, 
psychologically and otherwise, on our friends 
and allies abroad, including particularly the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

Let us not be naive about this matier. 
Let none of us be beguiled or bamboozled 
by those who say that the United States is 
just playing the role of “Santa Claus” or 
“Uncle Sap” when it extends economic and 
military assistance to nations overseas. Ac- 
tually, as the President has indicated, this 
aid—even when it goes to neutralist coun- 
tries like India and Yugoslavia—is not mere 
altruism for altruism’s sake. It is a thing 
that helps us just as it helps the recipients. 
And that is why it rightly comes under the 
official heading of “mutual security.” It is 
not a starry-eyed or one-sided program of 
soft-hearted or soft-headed handouts. It 
is a down-to-earth ‘business proposition—a 
sort of cooperative insurance policy that 
makes it easier, more effective, and less 
costly for us, as weli as for our allies, to 
cope with the still-formidable menace of 
Communist subversion and aggression. 
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As a matter of fact, as the President has 
emphasized, “we are going to spend many 
more billions” on our own separate defense 
unless we “support mutual security earnestly, 
sincerely, and with a clear realization that 
we are serving America’s best interests in so 
doing,” And he has gone on from there to 
add—with that moving eloquence that often 
characterizes his informal remarks to the 
press—that our foreign aid, which is as good 
for us as for others, is of incalculable peace- 
promoting value in an age when we must 
understand this: “As long as we are not 
shooting, we are not spending one-tenth as 
much as we would if we were shooting, and, 
remember, there is no destruction that we 
saw in World War II * * * that would even 
give a hint of what another war would bring.” 

So it is understandable that Mr. Eisen- 
hower has hit hard against those who would 
be parsimonious in the field of war-deterring 
mutual defense and mutual security. In 
effect, appealing to the reason of all of us, 
he has left no room for doubt that niggard- 
liness or false economizing in such a ivtal 
matter could gravely imperil the United 
States. Congress, in the circumstances, will 
be skating on thin ice and risking much too 
much if it fails to heed his warning. 





The Coordination of Future Airspace 
Use Planning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Arkansas {Mr. Harris] re- 
cently made a significant address in the 
city of Boston, and, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the address, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE OREN HARRIS, ON 
Tuespay, JUNE 5, 1956, AT A MEETING OF 
Rapio TECHNICAL COMMISSION FOR AERO- 
NAUTICS, BOSTON, MASs. 


Mr. Chairman, His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, distinguished guests, and other 
friends, I feel highly complimented in hav- 
ing an invitation to meet with you on this 
auspicious and important occasion. It is 
good to meet with you on such an interest- 
ing subject. I must confess, however, that 
even though our committee has been deeply 
involved with this subject matter, and we 
have sat through many sessions of hearings, 
public and executive, the technical phase of 
it is still somewhat baffling to me. 

I am delighted to have this privilege of 
renewing pleasant association with my old 
friend and former colleague of the House, 
your Governor, Chris Herter. From reports 
we get, I am sure he is carrying on with the 
same force, enthusiasm, and ability as Gov- 
ernor of this great Commonwealth as he did 
in rendering such a fine service in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Now I fully realize that my time at bat 
here this morning is in the nature of a pinch- 
hitter. My able colleague from California, 
Cart HINsHAw, who is one of your official 
technical advisors, and I might say who un- 
doubtely is better informed on technical mat- 
ters affecting aviation than any other Mem- 
ber of Congress, could not be with you for an 
obvious reason. Today so happens to be 
primary day in California. I think we have 
heard or seen something about that in the 
newspapers. Of course, CARL has no opposi- 
tion for nomination in his own party, but 
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they have the unusual procedure in Cali- 
fornia where he as a Republican is trying to 
get the Democratic nomination too. In view 
of his problem, I am glad to pinch-hit for 
him and hope that I can do justice with this 
discussion. 

I have the distinct honor and privilege 
of serving as chairman of one of the most 
important committees of the Congress, in my 
judgment, the Subcommittee on Transporta- 
tion and Communications of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. 

We have had an exceedingly busy schedule. 
It has covered many highly technical sub- 
jects. Some of our most important prob- 
lems during this Congress have been in con- 
nection wtih matters affecting aviation. We 
have amended the Airport Construction Act, 
providing a definite program for the next 4 
years. 

We have permanently certificated local 
service airline carriers. We are considering 
other bills in the committee at this time 
which could have far-reaching implications 
in the field of aviation. 

One of our most difficult problems during 
this Congress has been our investigation of 
the development of a common system of air 
navigation and traffic control. Develop- 
ments over the past few years apparently 
caused the concept of a common system of 
short-range air-navigation aids for joint use 
by civil and military aviation to be jeopard- 
ized. The controversy, which threatened the 
common-system concept, came out in the 
open in February 1955. A new rho-theta 
short-range radio air-navigation system, 
known as TACAN, is definitely being consid- 
ered and developed presumably to replace 
the present system commonly known as 
VOR /DME. 

On this issue we had some most interest- 
ing hearings. We found that there were a 
lot of important people who held very defi- 
nite convictions. 

This situation developed, among other rea- 
sons, as a result of the jet age into which we 
are moving swiftly. 

As an important aspect to this problem, we 
found, is the question of airspace. Thus 
the subject Coordination of Future Airspace 
Use Planning is most appropriate today. 

I appreciate your suggesting that in view 
of this background tnat I discuss with you 
briefly the importance pf coordination in 
airspace use planning. 

I should like to say that congressional in- 
terest and responsibility in the field of avia- 
tion covers all aspects of airspace utilization. 
These recent events make it imperative that 
we give more attention and most careful con- 
sideration to this vast important subject. It 
is therefore, appropriate for some of the 
thinking on coordination of future planning 
and development be presented here today. 

With a group as well informed as you, I 
am sure I don’t need to dwell on the impor- 
tance of coordination in working out the 
problem we face. But I thought I would 
point out some of the mistakes made in the 
past in the hope they can be avoided in the 
future. The fact that we are behind in get- 
ting required equipment installed would in- 
dicate that mistakes have been made. 

And I want to stress the point that Con- 
gress cannot be overlooked, if the maximum 
speed is to be achieved in solving the serious 
problems already facing civil aviation. 

Not only must the taxpayers be protected 
in avoiding duplication of effort, but all con- 
cerned—Government and industry—must 
face up to the fact that we just don’t have 
enough scientists qualified to work on these 
problems. So we must make the maximum 
use of both money and brains. 

We have come a long way since World War 
II in meeting the growing problems of air 
navigation and traffic control. But let me 
say right now that I think we would have 
had more progress and fewer problems if 
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there had been more coordination and less 
competition. 

There could have been better coordination 
among those working on these problems in 
the executive branch. But equally impor- 
tant, there could and should have been 
greater efforts to coordinate activities of the 
executive branch with Congress. 

Often it is overlooked that Congress is the 
policymaking branch of the Government. 
True, sometimes part of the job of making 
detailed blueprints is delegated, and right- 
fully so, to boards and commissions, and in 
cooperation with Government agencies, but 
still the basic policymaking responsibility 
rests with Congress and policy decisions made 
by Congress can only be modified by Con- 
gress. 

You might say that too often the coordi- 
nators have coordinated with everyone except 
Congress only to find that after all the tax- 
payers are going to pay the bill, and Congress 
must approve the payment. Any effort at 
coordination which overlooks the fact that 
the responsibility for making national poli- 
cies in the public interest rests with Congress 
may run into trouble, especially when appro- 
priations are needed. 

It is important to keep that in mind. We 
are dealing here with vast sums of money. 
I am told that the air defense radar system 
now being installed will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $3 billions. Then the Depart- 
ment of Commerce through the CAA has a 
program for new equipment that will cost 
$246 million. 

Now, I don’t want to imply that the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics needs 
a lecture on coordination—you have not been 
lax in this respect. You are not trying to 
make policy. You are the fellows who do 
the work. And a good job you have done, 
too. Without your heip, the marvelous 
progress of the past decade would have been 
impossible. 

As a result of the TACAN hearings held 
last session by my subcommittee, I have a 
speaking acquaintance with the SC-31 report 
which came out of RTCA. That was a mag- 
nificent job and has been followed by many 
splendid contributions in solving problems 
in the very difficult field covered by the 
report. 

In passing, I might say that I like the idea 
of setting up a government-industry advis- 
ory group like RTCA to work on these prob- 
lems. It is better than establishing a special 
Government bureau to do the job. Through 
RTCA, we have available the best brains in 
the country upon request, something that 
would not be possible even if we went to a 
lot of expense to set up or expand a Govern- 
ment agency. The Government can’t always 
compete with industry in hiring brains and 
experience. 

No doubt some of you have read the report 
of our committee on the TACAN investiga- 
tion. That report makes a very positive 
declaration on the importance of coordina- 
tion. 

In the TACAN report, the committee said: 

“The position taken in 1947 by this com- 
mittee that there must be but one system 
of aids to air navigation and traffic control 
common to all users of airspace in the 
United States and not a multiplicity of sys- 
terms is reaffirmed. A multiplicity of sys- 
tems would constitute both a hazard of large 
proportions and a burden upon the taxpayers, 
We insist that coordination among the Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned be maintained 
to prevent overlapping and duplication of 
effort in the development of the common 
system concept.” 


To me, the TACAN controversy is a very in- 
teresting example of the difficulties you get 
into when coordination breaks down in a 
field as complex as the one we are consid- 
ering here. I think a brief review of the 
history of the TACAN controversy will point 
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up the problem facing us in future plan- 
ning. 

Problems follow in the wake of progress. 
Hf someone hadn’t come up with something 
he believed was an improvement over VOR- 
DME, there wouldn’t have been a TACAN 
controversy. Discussion is necessary to solve 
problems but when discussions reach the 
stage of controversy we are likely to get more 
heat than light. 

Be that as it may, the TACAN controversy 
did get out of hand, resulting in two con- 
gressional investigations and the threat of 
several more. 

When I was elected to Congress back in 
1940, the possibility of being called upon 
to preside at hearings on a subject as in- 
volved and technical as TACAN would have 
seemed to me fantastic. But I walked into 
it when I was assigned to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
eventually became chairman of this impor- 
tant subcommittee. 

As you know, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has broad, general 
jurisdiction in the field of transportation 
and communications. Both subjects are 
very interesting, as well as important. You 
could not have the present air transporta- 
tion system without communications of a 
highly complex variety. 

To me, transportation in itself is a highly 
interesting subject. When you get into the 
field of jet-age transportation, the normal 
interest is multiplied many fold. 

I don’t need to dwell upon the importance 
of transportation in maintaining our high 
standard of living and the country’s great 
industrial activity. Transportation activity 
is a good indicator of business activity. We 
have long judged a country town’s pros- 
perity by the number of automobiles and 
trucks on the streets, by the number of rail- 
roads and good highways it has. Now we 
add airport facilities. Businessmen out 
looking for a new plant site are now pass- 
ing up cities that do not have adequate air- 
port facilities. 

The rapid development of air commerce 
since World War II is ample evidence that 
air transportation fills a public need. 

Then there is the all-important question 
of national defense. Without air power, it 
is admitted that our country wouid be in 
a desperate situation today. 

Thus, no one questions the importance of 
a sound aviation program to the national 
defense and the national economy. Civil 
aviation and military air power go hand in 
hand. We have to have both. And they 
must work together. They must use the 
same airspace. In World War II, the mili- 
tary would have been severely handicapped 
without the invaluable aid of civil avia- 
tion. Civil aviation again proved its im- 
portance in moving men and materials long 
distances in a hurry when the Korean con- 
flict broke out unexpectedly almost halfway 
around the world. 

We, on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, have spent a lot of time 
over the years on civil air policy. The com- 
mittee put in many weeks of hard work 
drafting the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
That act sought to establish a sound air- 
transportation system to meet the Nation’s 
present and future air commerce and air- 
mail needs, and to promote aviation in the 
interest of national defense. 

We think that the vast air transportation 
system now serving every section of the 
eountry and maintaining our competitive po- 
sition in international aviation is pretty good 
evidence that we have done a good job. 

But the job has not been completed. It 
would be baad for all of us if we had finished 
the job. That would mean we had reached 
the limit of man’s ingenuity and that the 
final ultimate air-traffic control system had 
been achieved. We know that is not true. 
We know we need better air-traffic control 





to handle jets and that we will get it. As air 
transportation expands, and big jet trans- 
ports take to the air, we will have new prob- 
lems, and people such as you will solve them. 

In the old days before the Wright brothers, 
the air and airspace may have been free. 
When, day and night, we must protect the 
airspace above us against enemy attack, the 
air may still be free, but our airspace is not. 

With jet fighters guarding the skies above 
us and a fleet of big transport planes flying 
nearly 20 billion passenger-miles a year, the 
airspace in many areas is getting crowded. 
We have to do what we can to keep these 
planes moving in safety and to provide for 
more and faster planes as the commercial 
jets come off the line. 

It is well to remember that there are other 
users of our airspace besides planes. The 
Army must practice artillery firing. Radio 
and TV towers use valuable airspace. The 
TV tower problem is being considered by our 
subcommittee this session. The Air Coor- 
dinating Committee has been working on the 
problem and has put forward a compromise. 
I hope that it is the solution. If it is not, 
Congress may have to make some positive 
policy decisions in this area to protect the 
public interest. 

And there are other users of airspace, too. 
This points up the big question which we 
may well ask: “Are we running out of air- 
space?” which, though rarely regarded as 
such, is actually one of our most valued nat- 
ural resources. 

Speaking plainly, we must face the sad 
fact that we are running out of airspace, and 
it is most interesting as to what is happening 
to it and how it is being used up. What was 
once thought to be unlimited in this re- 
source, has now become a critical commod- 
ity for specialized training, testing areas and 
numerous other purposes. It is a diminish- 
ing commodity, being rapidly shrunk by 
modern-day aircraft. 

It might seem somewhat farfetched to say 
that Congress should lay down the ground 
rules in a field as highly technical as air 
navigation and traffic control system plan- 
ning. But a little history will indicate the 
necessity for this. The same brief history 
will indicate how the long and bitter TACAN 
controversy might have been avoided, or at 
least kept from getting out of hand. 

Let me say at the outset that I am not 
one of those who believes Congress should 
plot and chart the course of the Nation’s 
economy down to minute details. I am in- 
clined to believe that we often have too much 
dietation from Washington. That is a field, 
however, in which we must of necessity act. 

We all realize that in certain areas the 
States and local communities must look to 
Washington for guidance. The field of trans- 
portation is a good example. Without some 
Federal regulation of interstate transporta- 
tion, you would have chaos. That is es- 
pecially true of jet age air transportation. 
Today a plane can pass through the air 
space of several States in a few minutes. 

In a situation like this, somewhere there 
must be ground rules. Somewhere the in- 
evitable conflicts must be resolved. From 
the beginning of the Republic, Congress has 
had the responsibility of fostering and en- 
couraging the development of communica- 
tions and transportation facilities. At the 
end of World War I we encountered a situ- 
ation in aviation demanding the attention 
of Congress. 

Among the many problems of readjust- 
ment which faced the Nation following World 
War II was that of taking advantage of the 
strides made in aviation. The art of flying 
developed tremendously during the war. 
Larger and faster planes were built. 

A great many young men learned to fly. 
Many thousands more learned the advan- 
tages of air transportation as passengers. 

Following the war, air traffic on the air- 
lines increased tremendously. For the first 
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time military aircraft became important 
users of the Federal airways, sharing the air 
space with commercial aircraft. 

Traffic control facilities were under heavy 
pressure. During bad weather, traffic was 
delayed or flights canceled, because of in- 
adequate aid navigation and traffic control 
facilities. Canceled flights not only incon- 
venienced the public but cost the airlines a 
lot of money at a time when revenue wis 
badly needed. 

It was a dark picture. Traffic delays and 
cancellations made it hard to sell the public 
on air transportation. 

The pessimists had their day. In 1947 the 
air transportation bubble burst. A series of 
fatal accidents occurred. There was an al- 
most complete breakdown of traffic control 
under bad weather conditions. The over- 
expanded aviation industry faced economic 
collapse. 

Then as now, we realized the importance 
of aviation to the country’s defense and 
economic growth. Without airpower we were 
virtually helpless from a military standpoint. 
Without adequate air transportation the 
country could not keep pace, economically, 
in a world where international competition 
was being stepped up rapidly. 

But what to do about it? That problem 
was tackled by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House, 
which made a far-reaching investigation. 
Congressman HINSHAW, of California, as 
chairman of the Aviation Subcommittee, 
submitted a report which made detailed rec- 
ommendations. It called for a common sys- 
tem of air navigation and traffic control for 
joint civil-military use. 

As a result of these recommendations, the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics 
set to work on the problem. As you well 
know, @ group of highly qualified experts, 
representing all segments of aviation, both 
civil and military, met in Washington. 
After long and concentrated effort, RTCA 
Special Committee 31 came up with the blue- 
print of a plan for a modern, comprehensive 
system of air navigation and traffic control 
for common use by civil and military avia- 
tion. 

The Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
and the President’s Air Policy Commission, 
representing the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government, endorsed the 
RTCA common-system concept. 

We were on the right track. We were get- 
ting somewhere. 

The Air Navigation Development Board, 
representing the Commerce and Defense De- 
partments, was set up to develop the com- 
mon system, using the RTCA blueprint. The 
CAA set to work installing VHF omnidirec- 
tional radio range (VOR), along with greatly 
improved communications equipment and 
then distance-measuring equipment (DME). 
Other items such as the instrument-landing 
system and ground-controlled approach were 
installed. , 

Schedule reliability of the airlines im- 
proved tremendously. 

While this was going on, the Navy was at- 
tempting to solve a very real problem, that 
of providing a short-range navigation sys- 
tem for carrier-based aircraft. VOR/DME 
was not satisfactory. That, as you know, 
was the beginning of TACAN. 

We were still working within the common- 
system concept. Then came the Korean 
conflict and the Russians also finally suc- 
ceeded in exploding an atomic bomb. Les- 
sons learned in Korea indicated that VOR, 
due to citing problems, not only was un- 
satisfactory for carrier-based aircraft, but 
was not suitable for tactical operations of 
the Air Force. 

The military, faced with the threat that 
the continental United States could very 
easily become a battleground, proposed 
TACAN as the common-system short-range 
air-navigation system to replace VOR/DME. 
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The reaction was immediate. The mili- 
tary was criticized for developing a new sys- 
tem in secret. The Defense Department was 
challenged to reveal what they had in their 
little black box. Some went so far as to sug- 
gest that the common-system concept be 
abandoned and the military permitted to go 
its own way. 

At that point, the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Communications was forced 
to look into the matter. We had a heavy 
schedule of hearings previously arranged. 
But the subcommittee found time to hear 
both sides of the TACAN controversy. It 
was long and tedious and very technical but 
also very interesting. As we proceeded, it 
began to appear that somewhere along the 
way there could be at least a meeting of the 
minds. The Air-Coordinating Committee 
came up with a compromise, which the sub- 
committee and then the full committee en- 
dorsed with certain reservations. The prin- 
cipal reservation was that the common sys- 
tem concept remain valid and must not be 
compromised. 

Now, I am convinced that had there been 
proper coordination in time on the part of 
the various groups involved, that a great 
deal of time could have been saved. But 
that is hindsight. 

In view of the magnitude—and the cost— 
of the job ahead of us, we must work to- 
gether. There must be continued and full 
coordination on the part of the various 
groups involved. And Congress must be 
kept informed. After all, appropriations 
must be made and Congress is not going to 
write any more blank checks in this field. 

I am told that there are now over 75 com- 
mittees, subcommittees, and special commit- 
tees, working in this field. That is all right. 
In a field as technical and as complex as this, 
special problems have to be attacked by 
groups specially picked for the task. But 
that situation increases the importance of 
coordination and makes more difficult the 
problem of eliminating duplication. 

For that reason, I feel that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Edward Curtis by the President 
to coordinate activities in planning in this 
field is a great step in the right direction. 

Admitting that we have problems, I am 
sure that the industry, as represented by this 
group here, has the know-how to meet them. 
By continuing to work together, bearing in 
mind that we are all working to the same 
end, I know we will get the job done. We 
will get the jets into the air and keep them 
fiying in defense of our country and in the 
interest of the national economy. 

Thank you. 





Admiral Stark Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following recent edi- 
torial which appeared in the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader Evening News call- 
ing attention to the groundbreaking 
exercises for a new science building at 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, to be 
named in honor of Adm. Harold Stark, 
a native of Wilkes-Barre, and former 
Chief of Naval Operations: 

Wilkes-Barre was aware of the high esteem 
in which Adm. Harold Stark, a native son, 
has been held nationally and internationally 
through the years, but it was stimulating 
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yesterday to have confirmation from the 
President of the United States, naval asso- 
ciates, and others at the groundbreaking 
exercises for the new science building at 
Wilkes College, to be named in his honor. 

Admiral Stark, a former Chief of Naval 
Operations, was in command of the United 
States naval forces in the European theater 
during the Second World War when General 
Eisenhower was Supreme Allied Commander. 
So when the President, in a message to Dr. 
Eugene Farley, president of Wilkes, referred 
to Admiral Stark as “my good friend,” it 
was not an idle compliment but a statement 
based on close wartime association. 

It must be a source of no little satisfac- 
tion to Admiral Stark, now in retirement 
after 50 years of service to his country, to 
know that he is so highly regarded not only 
by those in high places, but by his fellow 
Wilkes-Barreans. There just isn’t much 
more that life has to offer than to occupy 
such an enviable position as the twilight 
approaches. 





Sound Business Principles for Federal 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 

Sounp BUSINESS PRINCIPLES FOR FEDERAL 

POWER 


(Address by Hon. Franx T. Bow at the an- 
nual meeting of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, June 5, 1956, Atlantic City) 


I am glad to have the opportunity to con- 
sider with you gentlemen of the Edison 
Electric Institute a matter to which I have 
recently devoted considerable study. I re- 
fer to the application of sound business 
principles to rates to be charged for public 
power, at least where sold pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944.1 

Specifically, I propose to show that it lies 
within the authority, and likewise is the 
duty, of the executive agencies, to estab- 
lish Federal power rates in accordance with 
sound business principles; to point out that 
in this respect those agencies have been 
greatly remiss; and to examine what would 
be the effect of really applying sound busi- 
ness principles as prescribed. 

In general, this matter of rates for public 
power has been viewed primarily from the 
standpoint of the consumer of the power and 
only to a minor extent from the standpoint 
of the sellers, being essentially those citi- 
zens who pay Federal taxes. In other words, 
the matter has been viewed from the stand- 
point of short-term advantage for relatively 
few instead of the long-term advantage of 
all of such citizenry. 


This is largely because those who are bene- 
ficiaries of the existing discriminatory pref- 
erence are so very vociferous. Rarely is a 
voice raised in behalf of the taxpayer. Be- 
cause my State, Ohio, contributes so heavily 
in proportion, I am all the more inclined to 
analyze what is involved. 


FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1944 
Without taking the time to go into the 
genesis of the policy provisions, being those 
in section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
I quote the vital first sentence thereof: 
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“Electric power and energy generated at 
reservoir projects under the control of the 
War Department and in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War not required in the opera- 
tion of such projects shall be delivered to 
the Secretary of the Interior, who shall 
transmit and dispose of such power and 
energy in such manner as to encourage the 
most widespread use thereof at the lowest 
possible rate to consumers consistent with 
sound business principles, the rate schedules 
to become effective upon confirmation and 
approval by the Federal Power Commission.” 

This is the most specific and influential 
of the several fragmentary and too often 
inconsistent, statutory statements of Federal 
power policy. I dip into past history only 
to the extent of pointing out the interesting 
fact that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
policy announced August 25, 1933, included 
the premise that, in its marketing of power, 
the controlling consideration should be that 
of “making power available at the lowest 
rate consistent with sound financial 
policy.” ? 

The importance of the language I have 
quoted, from the act of 1944, may be judged 
from the fact that so prominent and ardent 
a proponent of so-called public power as 
former Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes used that language in his memoran- 
dum of January 3, 1946, promulgating what 
he stated to be “the primary objectives of 
the acts of Congress.” Although, strictly 
speaking, no other act contains just such 
language, Secretary Ickes cited, not merely 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 but also, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, the 
Bonneville Act of 1937 and the Fort Peck Act 
of 1938 as authorities for the principle 
that— 

“Power shall be sold at the lowest possible 
rates consistent with sound business prin- 
ciples.” 

The criterion established by Congress in 
the act of 1944 for setting “the lowest pos- 
sible rates” is neither the practice of charity, 
in the form of subsidies, nor discrimination 
between groups of citizens in respect to 
rates of charge for power, but rather sound 
business principles. The statute mentions 
nothing else. 

Inasmuch as sound business principles are 
assumed to apply to the element of rates as 
set forth in section 5, it is reasonable that 
the same principles should be assumed to 
govern in the cases of all of the other ele- 
ments excepting only where and to the ex- 
tent that there is an express prescription 
that they shall not apply. Please under- 
stand, however, that what I have to say is 
regardless of whether the buyer, that is the 
consumer, of the Federal power is, or is not, 
in the preferred class prescribed in the same 
section 5 of the Flood Act of 1944. 

Even if we were to consider that “sound 
business principles” shall control rates in 
the cases only of Army engineer reservoir 
projects, there would be involved all Federal 
power development in the East except those 
of TVA; practically all of those in the South- 
west; and largely those in the Missouri Val- 
ley and the Columbia River Basin. In all, 
taking into account those in operation, un- 
der construction and authorized, they com- 
prise almost two-thirds of all Federal hydro- 
electric power development. 

Let us now examine the application of 
sound business principles to the elements 
entering into the fixing of rates for Federal 
power. I take them up in the following 
order: 


Charges for the use of money. 

Amortization of investment. 

Allocation of cost. 

Tax charges. 

Allowances for overhead costs. 

Actual project income as compared with 
preconstruction representations, 
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CHARGES FOR THE USE OF MONEY 


Actually it is not a benevolent Uncle Sam 
or the Government that lends the money for 
the construction of Federal power projects. 
It is we taxpayers. The money advanced or 
invested in these projects comes in the main 
from the use of Federal income taxes, paid 
of course by corporations as well as indi- 
viduals. 

But we taxpayers are concerned also in the 
fact that, up to the present time, some of 
the funds in point have been procured by 
borrowings against our combined credit. 
Fortuantely the use of this credit is growing 
less and less. Indeed, inasmuch as the na- 
tional budget is now being balanced, present 
advances for the construction of these power 
projects are practically all from the pockets 
of the taxpayers. 

A fundamental—a sound—business prin- 
ciple observed by those individuals and those 
banks and other institutions lending money 
is that the charge for the use of money shall 
be at least as great as the cost to the lend- 
er. Anything less would lead to bankruptcy. 
Moreover, the charge must cover costs of all 
kinds of making the money available, in- 
cluding overheads. For instance, in the case 
of a savings bank, there are the costs of 
gathering the savings and accounting for 
them; also there must be an allowance on ac- 
count of loans which have “gone sour.” 

What is the cost of money to the Federal 
Government, that is, to us taxpayers? Surely 
it is not merely the direct charge for in- 
terest on the respective bonds, certificates, 
or Treasury bills. The total cost must in- 
clude that of the floating of the loans, in- 
cluding refunding where that is involved, 
and of all accounting. 

Further, in the case of money raised by 
income taxation, there is the proportionate 
part of the cost of the tax collection sys- 
tem. 

As to the cost of the use of money ex- 
pressed in percent of the advances from the 
Treasury for construction: At no time has 
even the mere interest on the long-term 
Treasury borrowings averaged as low as 2 
percent; yet the Department of the Interior 
has used that figure, though more recently 
2'4 percent. Apparently at present the 
Army engineers, the marketing agencies of 
the Department of the Interior and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, at the instance of 
the Bureau of the Budget, are using a 2\, 
percent rate.* Of course, short-term money 
is cheaper than the long-term money which 
is involved; yet at present even 90-day 
Treasury bills yield almost 3 percent. On 
long-term Federal borrowings, the interest 
rate exceeds 3 percent. 

Estimates of the complete cost of Federal 
money runs from a minimum of 314 percent 
to more than 4 percent. 


AMORTIZATION OF INVESTMENT 


First we may look at the period or number 
of years allowed for paying off the loan, that 
is, amortization of the investment. In sec- 
tion 5 of the act of 1944, the prescription is 
“a reasonable number of years.” The 
period now used by the Army engineers a 
50 years. For the Bureau of Reclamation, a 
minimum of 40 years is prescribed with a 
permissible 10-year allowance for getting 
underway; the minimum in actual practice 
becomes 50 years. 

Increasingly there is pressure for the use 
of longer periods—60 years, 70 years, and 
in the cases of recent proposals, affecting 
power from Army engineer projects in the 
Southwest, marketed by Southwestern Power 
Administration, a 100-year period. 

Here, too, the matter has been viewed from 
the standpoint of the borrowers or benefi- 
ciaries. However, in applying sound busi- 
ness principles, the matter would be looked 
at from the standpoint of the lender. If the 
borrower cannot afford to meet that mini- 
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mum basis of amortization and particularly 
that period of amortization which is sound 
from the standpoint of the lender, the loan 
is not made, Safety of the loan is the prime 
consideration. 

After all, 50 years is a long time. The 
past 50 years have witnessed the almost com- 
plete disappearance of the streetcar and the 
interurban trolley; the bankruptcy of many, 
if not most, railroads; and a tremendous 
shift of population from farm to city. Most 
pertinent perhaps is the fact that railroad 
securities issued 50 years ago have in many 
cases suffered severely from decrease in 
amount and value of railroad transportation 
and hence necessitous reorganization pro- 
ceedings. 

At present we are entering the age of 
nuclear power. It is my understanding that 
such power has potentialities of ultimately 
attaining a cost and hence market price so 
low as to undercut the overall costs of even 
hydroelectric power. In view of this pros- 
pect, the Power Authority of New York, in 
floating bonds for its St. Lawrence River 
power development, was forced to limit the 
maturity of its bonds to 40 years from the 
time of issuance. 

Various bodies of experts, including the 
Engineers Joint Council and the pertinent 
second Hoover Commission task force, have 
recommended an amortization period of not 
more than 50 years. Surely, in the light of 
what is facing us by way of nuclear power, 
a 50-year period should not be exceeded. 

Turning now to the method of amortiza- 
tion, there is no prescription in the act of 
1944 or any other pertinent statute. 

The present practice—initiated by the Fed- 
eral agencies, not by Congress—is to use the 
sinking-fund method which results in equal 
annual payments for the sum of amortiza- 
tion and interest (on unamortized balances). 
The reasons are twofold: Convenience of the 
agencies and leniency to the beneficiaries, 
that is, the power consumers. 

A basic assumption of the sinking-fund 
method is that the income from the power 
project will continue at the assumed annual 
rate throughout the entire period of amor- 
tization. 

Under the sinking-fund method, the return 
of the investment into the Treasury, that is, 
to the taxpayers, begins at a minimum and, 
if all goes well, reaches its maximum in the 
last year of the period of payoff. In conse- 
quence, the lenders—the taxpayers—during 
their productive lifetime get the benefit of 
only a minor repayment of the loan. For 
instance, during the first half of a 50-year 
pay-out peried, only about one-third is 
repaid. 

But sound business principles require the 
reverse. Because of the uncertainty in re- 
spect of the future, particularly as regards 
nuclear power, Federal projects should “pay 
out” at a more rapid rate during the earlier 
years. In other words, the method of amor- 
tization should be one which results in a 
diminishing financial burden on the project 
as the years go on. 

It seems to me that a sound business means 
of accomplishing this is that method of 
amortization which requires equal annual 
repayments of the Federal investment (not 
equal annual payments of the sum of amor- 
tization and interest on balances). Thus 
the annual interest requirement, and there- 
fore the sum of amortization and interest, 
becomes less year by year. ; 

This method results in a greater amount 
of amortization during the life of that gen- 
eration of taxpayers which in effect has ad- 
vanced the funds for constructing the proj- 
ect. It is to be remembered that, unlike the 
private investor or money lender, the Federal 
taxpayer is an involuntary investor. The 
former can, in general, get back the principal 
of his loan, or the unrepaid portion of it, 
by sale at any time in the open market. 
On the other hand, except as a Federal proj- 
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ect during the taxpayer's lifetime makes re- 
payment into the Treasury and thereby low- 
ers taxes or has a corresponding effect on 
the national debt, the Federal taxpayer can- 
not recover the equivalent of any part of his 
contribution to the investment in the power 
project. . 

To the consumers of the power from the 
Federal project in turn, there would be the 
advantage of gradually decreasing rates for 
the power. Furthermore, this method of 
making equal annual payments in amortiza- 
tion of the investment, with consequent de- 
crease in payments of interest year by year, 
results in a substantially smaller total pay- 
ment of amortization and interest during 
the period of amortization than is the case 
under the method involving equal annual 
payments of amortization plus interest. In 
short, here is a method of amortization by 
which the investment in Federal power proj- 
ects can accord with sound business prin- 
ciples. 

ALLOCATION OF COST 

In the cases of Federal multiple-purpose 
projects, it is necessary to make an alloca- 
tion of cost against the power purpose or 
function. Here I step more gingerly than 
with regard to some of the other elements 
of power cost and rates. Clearly, however, 
there should be allocated to power no less 
than is reasonable. Costs which actually be- 
leng to power should not be allocated to 
functions presently treated as nonreim- 
bursable, such as flood control and naviga- 
tion. 

Recently there has been much clamor as 
regards the effect of allocation of costs upon 
the power rates of the Southwestern Power 
Administration. It has been contended that 
power should be charged with only its in- 
cremental cost, namely, the difference in cost 
as between a project including the power 
function and a project not including the 
power function. A Senator, presumably 
without thinking the matter through, has 
suggested that power should not be charged 
with any part of the costs of the dams. 


Needless to say, Iam not and do not claim 
to be an expert in this field, but I do know 
that 

1. Adam and reservoir solely for flood con- 
trol cannot reasonably serve also for power 
development. 

2. If power development is to be added, the 
dam and reservoir must be correspondingly 
enlarged beyond the needs for flood con- 
trol; that is, there will be much greater cost. 

3. Practically the only case where power 
development is not chargeable with a sub- 
stantial part of the cost of the dam is where 
there is developed the waterpower resulting 
at a dam constructed solely for navigation 
and constructed to a height no greater than 
is absolutely essential for the navigation 
purpose. 

Surely departure from these simple propo- 
sitions cannot be in accord with sound busi- 
ness principles. 

TAX CHARGES 


The most serious problem involved in the 
establishment of rates for Federal power is 
that of the charge to be made on account 
of taxes. 

Under present practice, Federal commer- 
cial enterprises, such as power development, 
and therefore the customers of those enter- 
prises are permitted to be free of Federal 
taxes and generally to be free of State and 
local taxes. Practically the only exception in 
the latter respect is that TVA makes a con- 
tribution to the State and local governments 
in lieu of and as a partial offset to State and 
local taxes. In the case of Hoover Dam, the 
Boulder Canyon Adjustment Act of 1940 con- 
templates the possibility that State taxes 
may be imposed upon some aspect of the 
project; but it seems fair to say that the 
annual payments to the States of Arizona 
and Nevada, specified by statute, are not in 
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lieu of taxes, but were provided because of 
other considerations. 

The equity of participation in the cost of 
focal government and governmental services 
is recognized in the case of the District of 
Columbia, to which the Federal Government 
makes contributions which are the equiva- 
lent of payment of local taxes. 

This practice has long been recognized 
with regard to national forests. Twenty-five 
percent of national forest receipts are dis- 
tributed to the counties wherein forest lands 
are situated, for schools and roads. This 
year the counties will participate in forest 
receipts to the extent of about $25 million. 

The exempting of Federal property and 
enterprises from taxes dates back as far as 
1819 when the Supreme Court‘ held in effect 
that the sovereign, the Federal Government, 
could not be taxed without its consent. To 
be sure, in those days there was no Federal 
income tax and the Federal Government's 
acquisition of property outside the public 
domain had not reached modern proportions. 
Thus the practical or “sound business” aspect 
did not come to the fore. 

At any rate, as regards Federal lands and 
structures, it must be recognized that taxa- 
tion thereof by States or other forms of local 
government is subject to the consent of 
Congress. Nevertheless, the exemption of 
such Federal property from taxation has 
become burdensome beyond toleration. As 
an example, pertinent to our present sub- 
ject, I need only point out that, contrary to 
the case of private development, Federal 
reservoir development means removing from 
local tax rolls the land to be overflowed and 
the improvements thereon. 

It is no wonder that there is a growing 
movement to require the Federal Govern- 
ment, through local taxes on its property, 
to participate in supporting local govern- 
ments and their services. Various bills to 
that effect are pending before Congress. 
Some would apply even to the public do- 
main and establishments for national de- 
fense. 

As to Federal commercial enterprises, for 
many years the postal service was practi- 
cally the only one—and is still the outstand- 
ing one. Unlike Federal power enterprises, 
the postal service is expressly authorized by 
the Constitution; it serves all citizens; and 
it serves them without discrimination as be- 
tween classes of citizens. Hence the fact 
that the postal service is tax exempt has 
been accepted as natural. 

Incidentally, as a matter of sound busi- 
ness, there is earnest endeavor, not merely 
to make postal service completely self-sup- 
porting, but also to make the charges for the 
service equitable as between the several 
classes of users. 

Next in order of quantitative importance 
are those with which we are here con- 
cerned—Federal power enterprises. I refer 
of course to the Federal commercial business 
of producing and supplying power to the 
public. Unlike the postal service, the Fed- 
eral power business has no constitutional 
authority; it is far from serving all citizens; 
indeed, it actually serves only one segment 
of the population. About 30 percent of the 
electric power consumers of the country are 
served to some extent by Federal power- 
plants. In most cases the extent to which 
they are so served is indeterminable; in oth- 
ers it is solely federally produced power 
which they receive. 

Let us turn now to the application of 
sound business principles in respect to taxa- 
tion of Federal power enterprises. Out- 
standing is the principle that all benefi- 
ciaries of the services rendered by a given 
kind of business shall pay their proportion- 
ate parts of the cost—plus ordinarily some 
return or profit, but at least their propor- 
tionate part of the cost. 
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The Government of the United States is 
business, big business, not commercial, but 
the biggest of all American businesses. It 
renders governmental service to its citi- 
zgenry—all of its citizens. 

That governmental service is paid for out 
of taxes, nowadays mainly income taxes. 
All of the beneficiaries of governmental serv- 
ice should pay their full proportionate share 
of those taxes. Any departure from that 
principle is not merely discriminatory—it is 
unsound business. 

As you know, at least as well as I, each 
power consumer served by private compa- 
nies, in paying for his power, must on the 
average include some 14 percent on account 
of the Federal income tax which must be 
transmitted by all such companies to the 
Federal Treasury. In contrast, Federal en- 
terprises, as we have already noted, are free 
from Federal income taxes. Thus some 10 
percent or so of all of the power consumers 
of the country are served with solely Fed- 
eral power and therefore, as power con- 
sumers, they contribute nothing at all toward 
the cost of the Federal Government. Some- 
thing of the order of 20 percent more of the 
Nation’s power consumers, as we have seen, 
are served partially with Federal power and 
therefore, as power consumers, do not pay 
their full proportionate part of the cost of 
Federal governmental service. 

The amount of Federal tax which in this 
way is avoided must be made up by other 
Federal taxpayers, mainly by the customers 
of private power companies. In short, quite 
aside from the fact that there obviously is 
discrimination, here is a violation of a sound 
business principle. 

Such violation would not be tolerated in 
the cases of services rendered by business 
concerns. For instance, insurance compa- 
nies, when the rates for one class of risks do 
not meet the costs, either raise the rates or 
drop that class of risks. In fact, if sound 
business principle did not suffice, State in- 
surance supervision would insist upon such 
action. 

Similarly, in the cases of railroads: Up to 
the limits of what the traffic will bear, pas- 
senger rates must include their proportion- 
ate share of all costs, just like freight rates. 
Indeed at present railroads, interests having 
large amounts of freight to be hauled and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission—all 
are seeking to make sure that in this respect 
the pertinent sound business principle is 
observed. 

In summary, the present practice in Fed- 
eral power business, so far as concerns Fed- 
eral taxes, is inconsistent with the prescribed 
criterion of sound business principles. 

The same thing is true as to State and 
local taxes. In that respect, of course, any 
such lack of accord with sound business 
principles is more readily recognized. Thus 
in the cases of some counties, and all the 
more some townships, tax-free Federal reser- 
voir projects, by reason of eliminating agri- 
culturally productive or other lands from the 
local tax rolls, may impose an intolerable 
burden upon the local governments and 
those who continue to pay local taxes in 
order to maintian road and other services 
at their prior quality. I have already re- 
ferred to the growing movement, including 
bills in Congress, requiring Federal projects, 
including those involving power, to pay di- 
rectly or to pay the equivalent of State and 
other local taxes on property. 

In contrast to our own practice, Great 
Britain, with its completely socialized Brit- 
ish Electricity Authority and Area Boards, 
subjects all phases of its power property and 
operations to any and all taxation to which 
any other property or business is subject. 

As concerns both Federal and local taxes, 
most of our Federal agencies have within the 
past year or two advanced in their thinking 
and practice to the point of requiring that, 
for purposes of economic evaluation and 
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comparisons with at least non-Federal al- 
ternatives, the tax components of true cost 
be fully taken into account. We find this 
expressed in the April 1954 agreement of the 
Department of the Interior, the Army Engi- 
neers, and the Federal Power Commission on 
cost allocation; that Commission’s Decem- 
ber 1955 prescription for evaluating Federal 
power projects,> and the January 1956 re- 
port by the Presidential Advisory Commit- 
tee (the Cabinet Committee) on Water Re- 
sources Policy.® 

But that procedure does not go far enough. 
Consistency with sound business principles 
requires that the corresponding taxes, cost, 
and charges actually be included in the 
rates for Federal power and therefore be 
borne in fair proportion by the consumers 
of that power, This may require action by 
Congress. 


ALLOWANCES FOR OVERHEAD COSTS 


Although overheads are not a major ele- 
ment involved in ratemaking, it is as clear 
as it is simple that sound business princi- 
ples require that the pertinent overhead 
costs of all kinds should be charged against 
Federal power projects and that the rates 
should be sufficient to cover those overheads. 
The principle needs to be applied to initiai 
investment as well as to the annual costs of 
operation and maintenance, 

The accounting for the initial investment 
should include all costs of bringing the given 
project into being, including the initial in- 
vestigations, any explorations and all legal 
services within the constructing agency. 

In the initial investment and likewise in 
the annual costs, there should be included 
all associated costs of district, division, and 
Washington offices. Then, there are the ex- 
penditures by other agencies, such as the 
Treasury, the General Accounting Office, the 
postal service, the Department of Justice for 
legal services, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for administration of the Retirement 
Act. In too many cases some, or even all, of 
the foregoing are not charged against the 
project for rate-making purposes. 

In any event, adequate allowances for the 
unforeseen, that is, allowances for mishaps 
and other contingencies, should be included. 
If provision for such overhead items in de- 
tail is deemed to be too cumbersome or ex- 
pensive, then at least there should be some 
percentage allowance high enough to cover 
these overheads. 


ACTUAL PROJECT INCOME AS COMPARED WITH PRE- 
CONSTRUCTION REPRESENTATIONS 


No sound business would tolerate a condi- 
tion whereunder preauthorization or precon- 
struction estimates, predictions, or repre- 
sentations are forgotten as soon as they have 
served their purpose of helping to bring the 
project into the stage of authorization or ac- 
tually into being. Yet in the case of Federal 
projects, it is fair to say that, if not forgotten, 
at least such earlier estimates or representa- 
tions are in general disregarded. 

An outstanding example of what can and 
does result is the case of three projects (Wolf 
Creek, Dale Hollow, and Center Hill) on the 
Cumberland River, constructed by the Army 
Engineers and with the power marketed by 
the Department of the Interior through its 
Southeastern Power Administration. The 
Army engineer estimate of the average an- 
nual benefits from the power of these three 
multiple-purpose projects totaled $11,223,- 
000,7 whereas the power output was sold to 
Tennessee Valley Authority for $3,500,000, 
with subsequent increase to $3,950,000." 
That is, we Federal taxpayers are annually 
receiving only about one-third of what the 
Army engineers estimated to be the average 
annual value of the output. 

To be sure, a different agency, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, does the marketing, 
whereas the Army engineers do the con- 
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structing—and often the promoting—of the 
project. But the Army engineers have no 
excuse for failing to recognize and point out 
that, up to the present, and whether it be 
their fault or that of Interior, the financial 
performance of Federal power projects which 
they have constructed is all too often woe- 
fully below the prediction and representa- 
tion. 

Can it be said to be in accord with sound 
business principles if the promise is not 
performed and departments which fail to 
eooperate are not forced to do so? In some 
cases, notably in the southwest, the actual 
eost of Federal power is greater than the 
market can afford. In those cases the proj- 
ects have been badly conceived and probably 
should not have been constructed at all. 


CONCLUSION AS TO RATES 


Let us not be so concerned with the im- 
propriety and inequity of it all that we for- 
get the principles involved. The fact is, at 
least so far as concerns Federal power proj- 
ects constructed by the Army Engineers with 
the possible exception of including full tax 
charges in rates, the remedy lies within the 
authority—indeed the duty—of those ad- 
ministering section 5 of the act of 1944. 

It is as simple as this: The plain mandate 
of Congress, that rates for power shall be 
fixed according to “sound business princi- 
ples,” is being disregarded. In my view this 
statement applies to the Army Engineers, to 
the Department of the Interior and its power 
marketing agencies, and to the Federal 
Power Commission. 
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Army Veterinary Corps Complimented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from a 
veterinary trade journal as well as re- 
marks by Mr. A. A. Case, of Columbia, 
Mo., on the work done by the Army 
Veterinary Corps: 

ARMY VETERINARY CORPS COMPLIMENTED 


The widespread influence of Army veterin- 
ary officers’ work in Europe is lauded in a 
release from the Office of the Surgeon General, 
Departmen‘ of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

Brig. Gen. Webster Anderson, Quarter- 
master General of the United States Army 
in Europe, commented briefly as follows about 
the Army Veterinary Corps food inspection 
service: 

“Due to the efforts of the Army veterinary 
personnel on the continent, milk is delivered 
in paper cartons and shipped in nonreturn- 
able cases—thus eliminating the danger in 
reuse.” 

Three years ago the general said it re- 
quired 4 or 5 days to deliver milk from 
approved sources to our commissaries and 11- 
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day-old milk was found in troop messes. 
We now have sources of wholesome milk near 
troop centers and delivery is made in 36 
hours. 

The Army milk program has been in- 
fluential in France, Austria, Denmark, 
Belgium, and Germany, and in many areas 
improved dairy practices and better milk pro- 
duction is spreading among dairymen. Thus, 
the health of the free nations of Western 
Europe will improve permanently from 
quality milk standards of the United States 
Army Veterinary Corps. 

General Anderson also thanked the 
Veterinary Corps for the help they gave in 
finding European sources of other food west 
of the iron curtain—in Yugoslavia, Finland, 
Norway, and Iceland, as well as the cheese 
factories in France and the sausage factories 
of Germany. He also credited veterinary in- 
spection personnel with phenomenally low 
loss rates of foodstuffs in depots. 


COMMENTS OF A. A. CASE 


In addition to the milk sanitation and 
cleanup program, the Army Veterinary Corps 
(and Air Force Veterinary Corps) also: 

Inspect and make sure meat and meat 
products meet the bid specifications, as well 
as wholesomeness. All the ARS does is in- 
spect for wholesomeness. 

Inspect amd make sure poultry products 
are safe to eat, meet bid specifications, and 
are not diseased, or spoiled, in transit, or 
otherwise. 

Inspect and make sure fish is fit to eat as 
well as up to grade for what is being paid 
for. 

Inspect and make sure (part of Medical 
Corps) that camp and mess halls measure up 
to what they should. 

As part of medical research, teams are re- 
sponsible for many essential roles in both the 
Biological and Chemical Warfare Branches, 
as well as being very, very essential as part 
of the radiation medicine team, and this 
might prove to be by far the most important 
future need for veterinarians in the Army 
and Air Force. 

Then veterinarians, logically, are the ones 
that do have the animal health problems 
with dogs and other animals in connection 
with the military services. 

Also to be pointed out: Over 80 diseases 
are likely to be transported by or communi- 
cated to man from animals of various types. 

There are other important things that any 
veterinary officer of the Army and Air Forces 
could point out. 


New Ideas Needed for Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including a column by 
Marquis Childs which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
June 5, 1956: 

New IDEAS NEEDED FOR FOREIGN AID 

Overshadowing the controversy over for- 
eign aid is an unanswered question: How 
can the United States exercise world leader- 
ship in a time when the emphasis is rapidly 
shifting from military to economic competi- 
tion? 

So long as there is no satisfactory answer 
to that question the issue of foreign aid will 
seem irrelevant and outdated. 
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The Senate may restore part of the billion 
dollars cut out by the House. But it will 
not seem to matter too much to anyone, and 
certainly not to the administration, which 
has been going through the motions, but 
scarcely more than that. 

The answer can be found only through 
some hard thinking that takes into account 
that vast change in the world situation that 
has come about with the new Soviet look. 

It is vital to move ahead into the new 
era. This can be done either in a giant 
stride calling for the utmost courage and 
candor. Or, if that is too much to ask, then 
it can be done by the piecemeal acceptance 
of new ideas and concepts. 

The same palsy of indecision applies to 
the North Atlantic Alliance, which today 
straddles the Old World of military defense 
prepared against Soviet aggression and the 
New World of economic and ideological com- 
petition. 

It was to try to bridge the gap that Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles came up 
with the proposal to develop the political 
side of NATO. 

The NATO council, meeting in Paris, re- 
sponded by naming a committee of three 
foreign ministers, Lester Pearson of Canada, 
Gaetano Martino of Italy, and Halvard Lange 
of Norway, to discover ways and means for 
political and perhaps economic cooperation 
to give the alliance new and broader mean- 
ing. They are to report their findings to 
the council in December. 

This week Pearson will come to Washing- 
ton to talk with Dulles. He already is dis- 
covering, according to reports from Canada, 
that it is going to be hard to get agreement 
in the fields—politics, economics, and propa- 
ganda—in which he is convinced NATO must 
expand if it is to survive. 

Yet he is a fortunate choice for this as- 
signment, since again and again he has come 
up with ideas that look to a broad new con- 
cept of cooperation in the West. 

He has served as a kind of broker between 
Western Europe and the United States, miti- 
gating the impatience of the Europeans to 
move on to much wider cooperation and 
prodding Washington to move off of dead 
center. 

In several recent speeches, Pearson has 
pointed the way to new channels of economic 
cooperation between the have and the have® 
not nations. 

While he has urged much greater use of 
the United Nations as a means of distribut- 
ing economic assistance on a fair and im- 
partial basis, he has at the same time been 
aware that domestic political considerations 
stand in the way of channeling all such as- 
sistance through the U. N. 

Not long ago he came up with a compro- 
mise proposal that deserves far more con- 
sideration than it has received. This was 
for the establishment in the U.N. of a clear- 
ing house to which each nation would sub- 
mit its plans and policies in the field of 
international assistance. 

There these plans and policies could be, 
in Pearson's words, “examined, made public, 
and coordinated” and “any suspicion that 
they were being used for political purposes 
could be challenged and exposed as true 
or false.” 

“This procedure,” he went on to say, 
“would have the advantage of letting the 
world know what was being done and by 
whom. It would separate the propaganda 
chaff from the wheat. It would also expose 
the motives of any nation which refused to 
cooperate with the United Nations in this 
way.” 

Even those Members of Congress most ada- 
mant against turning American aid dollars 
over to the U. N. could scarcely object to 
such a plan. Administered by competent 
and objective international civil servants, 
it would put in proper perspective all the aid 
programs, 
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One complaint in this country has been 
that American aid programs of great scope 
and generosity are obscured by the cheap 
and easy gestures of Soviet Russia, a 
Johnny-come-lately in the field of foreign 
aid. An official U. N. appraisal would show 
the world on which side the balance lay. 

These are constructive ideas of which the 
West stands urgently in need if we are to 
do more than merely react to Communist 


action. 


Mr. SPEAKER, always I have been a 
supporter of our foreign-aid program 
and expect to continue to support the ef- 
forts of the administration to bolster the 
economics and raise the standard of 
living in the free countries of the world, 
especially those in Asia. However, until 
the administration comes up with a more 
imaginative and practical program of 
foreign aid than trying to match the 
promises of Soviet Russia to the non- 
satellite nations, I am going to go slow 
on approving blank checks to Mr. Dulles 
for continuation of the same old un- 
imaginative, unrealistic programs of 
foreign aid. 

In this connection I am including also 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor in its issue of 
June 4, 1956, entitled “A World Devel- 
opment Policy.” 

This article refers to a study of a new 
foreign economic policy for the United 
States made by Profs. Max F. Millikan 
and W. W. Rostow at the request of Gov- 
ernment officials. Certainly it is a 
thought-provoking article and it is my 
hope that those in charge of our foreign 
policy will come up with a dynamic, 
realistic, economic foreign policy and a 
new and more realistic program of for- 
eign aid: 

Foreign aid has come to the point where 
it needs a new name. More than a mere 
change of label, it needs fresh clarification 
of purpose and the development of a well- 
rounded, solidly based character. Like a 
youth that has met the challenge of high- 
school football games and the senior prom, 
it must now look forward to a career of 
planned usefulness. 

Some such program for America’s prac- 
tical contribution to a sane and livable world 
is offered in the very provocative study of 
a new foreign economic policy for the United 
States made by Profs. Max F. Millikan and 
W. W. Rostow at the request of Government 
officials. 

That paper, substantial excerpts of which 
were printed in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of May 31, takes as one of its premises 
that “some increase in the per capita avail- 
ability of material goods, while not enough 
by itself, is certainly a necessary condition 
* * * for the development of stable and 
peaceful societies and for the viability of 
democratic institutions.” 

It does not argue that all that has been 
done in the name of foreign aid has been 
good; it recognizes that some efforts have 
been wasteful, some actually harmful. It 
rejects the premises that economic gifts will 
automatically “bring us friends,”’ strengthen 
military allies, sell private enterprise, or de- 
feat communism. But it avers that “prop- 
erly designed and administered, economic 
programs are one of the few levers avail- 
able to us which have a serious chance of 
influencing in important ways political de- 
velopments in the underdeveloped areas.” 

Those programs, the report recommends, 
should not be directed to particular coun- 
tries but should be open to participation by 
countries which initiate sound projects and 
can give evidence that the assistance would 
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result in actual increase of productivity, 
repaying at least part of the cost and start- 
ing the country on the road to supplying 
its own capital needs. 

The aid would not carry with it any mill- 
tary or political strings, but it would be 
limited to undertakings which will benefit 
the population at large and which are ap- 
proved by the electorate in some genuinely 
democratic manner, 

On this basis the two experts from Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology estimate 
that the program would cost the United 
States only a little more than is currently 
being distributed. 

Some of the realism of the study may 
be judged by this passage: 

“Our influence can, of course, be no more 
than marginal. The political, social, and 
economic development of foreign areas is a 
task for the peoples of these areas them- 
selves, and we cannot insure that they will 
do it well or badly. 

“But two considerations suggest that it 
would be inexcusable for the United States 
not to exert to the utmost whatever mar- 
ginal influence we have. In the first place 
we have a compelling national interest in 
promoting a world environment in which 
we ourselves can live freely, secure both from 
the menace of hostile States and the dis- 
traction of chaotic ones. In the second place, 
American society is at its best when we are 
wrestling with the positive problems of 
building a better world.” 

It may involve something of a reorienta- 
tion in American politics to accept the pro- 
position that the people of the United States 
have a long-continuing, even more or less 
permanent role in fostering abroad the kind 
of economic progress which has served them 
so well, The Millikan-Rostow study, how- 
ever, should help materially to develop that 
concept. 


Proposed Changes in Excise Tax 
Administrative Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means today re- 
sumed consideration of the report of the 
Subcommittee on Excise Tax Technical 
and Administrative Problems. As Ihave 
done in the past, I will insert in the 
ReEcorp a release which I issued as chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means with respect to the tentative ac- 
tion taken by the committee today: 
CHAIRMAN JERE COOPER, OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON WAYS AND MEANS, ANNOUNCES TENTA- 

TIVE DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON EXCISE Tax TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRA< 

TIVE PROBLEMS 


The Honorable Jere Cooper, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, announces the tentative 
decisions reached today by the committee 
with respect to the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Subcommittee 
on Excise Tax Technical and Administrative 
Problems. Previous announcements with re- 
spect to earlier decisions of the committee 
were issued on May 10, 14, 16, 17, and June 
6, 1956. These announcements are printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp for May 10, 15, 
16, 17, and June 6, 1956, and appear on pages 
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A3818, A3918, A3965, A4020, and A4525, 
respectively. 

Chairman Cooper stated that the commit- 
tee had completed the consideration of the 
subcommittee’s recommendations as _ set 
forth in the subcommittee report. The next 
action by the full committee on the subcom- 
mittee recommendations will occur with the 
consideration of specific proposed legislative 
language embodying the subcommittee rec- 
ommendations as agreed to by the commit- 
tee. This consideration will occur at such 
time as the proposed statutory language is 
drafted. A table of revenue estimates relat- 
ing to the subcommittee’s recommendations 
is printed in the subcommittee report begin- 
ning on page 13. A more detailed explana- 
tion of the recommendations appears in the 
subcommittee report beginning on page 16. 
The decisions reached by the committee 
today are as follows: 

XI. TOBACCO AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE TAXES 


1. The full committee approved the sub- 
committee recommendation for the adoption 
of the proposed revision in the alcohol, to- 
bacco, etc., taxes as presented by the Al- 
cohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the 
Internal Revenue Service with the changes 
and modifications noted in numbered para- 
graph 2 below and as noted in the press 
release of June 6, 1956. 2 

2. The committee approved a subcommit- 
tee recommendation that provisions be 
adopted which will permit distilled spirits 
of different ages to be commingled in an in- 
ternal revenue bonded warehouse. Such dis- 
tilled spirits, however, cannot be less than 
4 years old. The date of original entry of 
the youngest spirits mingled in this manner 
is to be deemed the date of original entry 
of all the spirits in any package for purposes 
of determining the expiration of the 8-year 
bonded period. In approving this subcom- 
mittee recommendation, the committee 
adopted an amendment which would em- 
body the provisions of H. R. 5367 with an 
amendment that would substitute a 20-year 
bonding period for the unlimited bonding 
period provided in the bill. 


3. The committee deleted the subcommit- 
tee recommendation which stated that pro- 
vision should be made in the case of the 
tobacco and alcoholic beverage taxes to shift 
from the stamp system for collecting these 
taxes to a semimonthly return system. This 
semimonthly return system should be pro- 
vided for the period from August 1, 1957, to 
July 30, 1958, and.should make provision for 
the reporting of collections for the first 15 
days of each month on the 18th of the same 
month and for the reporting of collections 
for the period from the 15th to the end of 
the month on the 3d day of the following 
month. Beginning with August 1, 1958, and 
for subsequent years, a monthly return sys- 
tem should be adopted. Each month’s col- 
lections would be reported on the 15th day 
of the following month under this recom- 
mendation. 


The committee returned to the considera- 
tion of subcommittee recommendations that 
had previously been passed over and took the 
following action: 

I, MANUFACTURERS’ EXCISES 


Recommendations 1 through 3 were pre- 
viously approved by the committee. 

4. Credits or refunds should be available 
with respect to the tax on gasoline destroyed 
as the result of a disaster (as so declared by 
the President) to the extent that the tax 
losses are not compensated by insurance or 
otherwise. The commitee in acting on this 
recommendation deleted the words “by fire 
or” from the original subcommittee recom- 
mendation so that the credits or refunds 
would be available only in the case of gasoline 
destroyed as the result of a disaster. 


Recommendations 5, 6, and 7 were previ- 
ously approved by the committee. 
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8. In the case of sales by manufactur- 
ers directly to retailers, the manufacturers’ 
price on which the tax is computed should 
be based upon the price at which the manu- 
facturer sells to wholesale distributors. This 
alternative to the actual price charged 
by the manufacturer would not be available 
where sales to the retailer are the normal 
method of distribution within the industry 
and would not be available where the manu- 
facturer does not make a sufficient number of 
sales to independent wholesalers. 

9. Present law provides that the base on 
which the manufacturers’ tax is computed is 
to be constructed where a manufacturer 
makes a sale (otherwise than at arm’s length) 
at less than the fair market price. In prac- 
tice a sale to a selling subsidiary in such a 
case would be presumed to be not at arm's 
length. This administrative presumption 
should be codified. 

10. The status of cooperative advertising in 
relation to a manufacturers’ tax base should 
be clarified by a specific ruling of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. The subcommittee 
has been informed that the Service will issue 
a ruling providing substantially as follows: 

(a) The distinction between national and 
local advertising is abolished. 

(b) Where a manufacturer's selling price 
to his customer contains an unsegregated ad- 
vertising charge, it is a part of his tax base. 

(c) In the case where a manufacturer 
makes a separate charge to his distributor for 
advertising and the proceeds are kept in a 
separate account earmarked for advertising, 
the separate advertising charge is not a part 
of the tax base. This separation can be evi- 
denced by showing that the charge is either 
listed on the sales invoice or billed separ- 
ately; the contributions from distributors are 
set aside as a fund to be used for advertis- 
ing for the benefit of these contributors and 
the funds are so used, or the unexpended 
portion is held in trust or refunded to the 
contributor upon his withdrawal from the 
program. 

(d) Where the manufacturer makes a con- 
tribution to the advertising account in the 
case of a separate fund, the amount of the 
manufacturer's contribution may not be de- 
ducted in computing the taxable sales price. 
However, the subsequent allowances against 
such contributions to distributors for ex- 
penditures by them or their dealers for ad- 
vertising should be treated as readjustments 
of sales price. 

IV. TRANSPORTATION TAXES 


Recommendations 1 and 3, previously ap- 
proved by the committee. ‘ 

2. Present law imposes a tax equal to 414 
percent of the fare charged for the transpor- 
tation of oil by pipeline, with an exemption 
for any movement through pipelines be- 
tween the premises of a refinery, bulk plant, 
terminal, or a gasoline plant if the movement 
is not a continuation of taxable transporta- 
tion. “Any movement through lines of pipe 
within the premises,” in addition to includ- 
ing any movements interpreted by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate as being within the prem- 
ises under existing law, should also include 
any movement which constitutes an integral 
part of the operation of a refinery, a bulk 
plant, a terminal, or a gasoline plant. In 
drafting proposed statutory language to car- 
ry out this recommendation, the staff was di- 
rected to include a mileage limitation pre- 
seribing the maximum distance that such 
transportation may cover without payment 
of tax. 

In addition to the committee action de- 
scribed above, the committee also ordered fa- 
vorably reported H. R. 11619, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and the 
Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act to pro- 
vide for a more effective control of narcotic 
drugs and marihuana. . 

The chairman announced that the com- 
mittee was tentatively scheduled to meet in 
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executive session at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, 
June 12, 1956, to begin consideration of pro- 
posals for the extension of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 as amended. 


Just a Little Comment by a Little Publisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
a great many people back home are in- 
clined to believe the attempt of the arro- 
gant labor bosses to control all business 
activity is just a myth. Perhaps some 
realize the dangers that can come to 
localities where the labor czars attempt 
to control everything that moves in com- 
merce. Many a small-business man does 
not know of the impending danger, 
namely, someday a labor boss will drive 
up to his place of business and simply 
ask a question, “Does your help belong 
to the union?” Mr. Average Small-Busi- 
ness Man will say “No.” The Cadillac- 
riding boss will say, “You will get no more 
deliveries until all your help belongs to 
the union.” 

You say this cannot happen in rural 
America. This is happening every day 
and the Teamsters A. F. of L. and CIO 
openly boast they will control all small- 
business establishments by this method. 

Labor-management relations is not 
something that belongs exclusively to 
large cities and big industrial areas. 
They affect the small-rural newspaper 
owner. Here is what a small-newspaper 
editor recently wrote about how arro- 
gant, domineering union methods affect 
his business. Here is his editorial: 

Just A LITTLE COMMENT 

This year’s political campaign in Kansas 
is likely to be governed pretty largely by the 
campaign for and against the right-to-work 
bill, which will again be a major issue be- 
fore the State legislature. 

There will be a lot of propaganda over 
the trite phrase calling this a “union bust- 
ing” bill, which is not the truth in any 
sense of the word. 

But it is a bill to try to stop some of the 
major unions in their aspirations to get a 
stranglehold on the entire economy. 

No man is forced against his will to work 
for any industrial concern if he doesn’t want 
to—except in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. 

Why should any concern be forced to hire 
only certain men who may have had to sell 
their souls to some labor union bosses to 
be privileged to take a job? 

There are thousands and thousands of men 
forced to join unions in order to get or 
hold jobs, after a union gets control, who 
do not condone the actions of the very 
unions to which they belong. Just because 
a man belongs to a union doesn’t make a 
crook or gangster out of him—but too often 
a union gets control of a small group of 
men who have no consideration for the 
common good. 

In many cases they make rules that handi- 
cap the employers from giving good service 
to their customers. 

Ju t as a sample, there are business insti- 
tutions, even in our small towns who cannot 
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get quick shipments from wholesale houses 
because the unionized shipping department 
simply wants to show its power by taking 
2 to 4 days to get an order out. 

We have to take facts like this under 
consideration, every time we place an order. 
This office sent an order 2 weeks ago Mon- 
day for a small shipment of expensive paper 
that could be wrapped and sent out by mail 
by the front office of a Kansas City paper 
house and 2 days later we received the 
shipment. Then from the same house we 
ordered a heavier shipment that had to be 
sent out by freight, with one package of 
large sheets cut once for better handling, and 
it was 4 or 5 days before the shipment was 
even sent out of the warehouse to the freight 
depot. 

We have complained many times to the 
various paper companies about this lousy 
type of service, but the only answer we can 
get is that they can’t control the shipping 
departments. 

The union rules seem to require that if a 
ream of paper has to be cut, it must stay on 
the hook at least until “tomorrow.” Then 
another “tomorrow” seems to be required to 
pass by before it can be properly packaged 
and shipped out. 

One of the prominent men of this paper 
company told us some time ago that they 
could handle their shipping department with 
half as many men and more efficiently, if 
the union would let them. 

This useless hiring of twice as many men 
as necessary on some jobs—commorly called 
featherbedding, costs the public more and 
more in the goods they buy. 


Progress Toward the Integration 
of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a speech 
given by me before the First Regional 
Model Assembly of the Council of Eu- 
rope in Rochester, N. H., Saturday, May 
19, 1956. The speech is entitled: “Prog- 
ress Toward the Integration of Europe”: 


Mr. President and members of the Model 
Assembly of the Council of Europe: It is 
a great pleasure, a high privilege and a dis- 
tinct honor to be here in the Spaulding High 
School Auditorium this afternoon to ad- 
dress the High School Model Assembly of 
the Council of Europe under the sporsor- 
ship of the New Hampshire Council on World 
Affairs and the International Relations Club 
of the University of New Hampshire. I am 
delighted to have the opportunity of de- 
livering the closing address to the members 
of this assembly. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
the New Hampshire Council om World Af- 
fairs, the International Relations Club of 
the University of New Hampshire, and the 
students of the participating high schools in 
New Hampshire for your efforts in making 
this Model Assembly an outstanding success. 

I am greatly pleased that New Hampshire 
has a Council on World Affairs. We need 
to devote our attention to international 
problems since they affect our everyday life. 
Whatever happens in one part of the world 
sends repercussions around the glicbe be- 
cause of the closeness of the continents in 
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this age of rapid scientific advancement. I 
notice that in the brochure put out by the 
New Hampshire council entitled “World Af- 
fairs Are Your Affairs,” it is stated that the 
purpose of the organization is to “create an 
informed public opinion as the democratic 
basis for a sound foreign policy, to operate 
as a ccordination point and service center 
for interested organizations, advocating no 
specific policy or action, and to promote the 
widest possible understanding of world af- 
fairs as, an essential step toward lasting 
peace.” I hope this organization continues 
to grow and that it will have a wide mem- 
bership in every section of the State, for we 
certainly need to have the broadest possible 
understanding of foreign affairs in this nu- 
clear era. 

I know of no more worthwhile endeavor 
than the organization and the holding of a 
Model Assembly of the Council of Europe. 
This interest in foreign affairs is most en- 
couraging and it is most important, since 
the United States of America, this Republic, 
is the leader of the free world. We are in 
foreign affairs to stay and as the days come 
and go, we will find that it is necessary for 
us to have an ever-increasing understanding 
and to take an ever-increasingly active part 
in the solution of international problems. 
We need to know more and more about for- 
eign affairs and the shaping of foreign poli- 
cies because the future of the world will de- 
pend directly upon how wisely the United 
States exercises its destiny-given position 
of leadership in the new role in which the 
Republic finds itself. 


REPORT OF STUDY MISSION 


My specific object this afternoon Is to 
discuss with you the progress toward the 
unification and integration of Europe. This 
is a subject in which I have long been in- 
terested. In the fall of 1953 I had the op- 
portunity of being the chairman of a study 
mission to Europe. The mission made a 
thorough study of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, also a complete survey 
and appraisal on European unification and 
integration. In the section of our report 
dealing with European integration, we gave 
detailed information on the Benelux Eco- 
nomic Union, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the Western Union, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
proposed European Defense Community, and 
the Council of Europe, all having the pur- 
pose of bringing about a closer unity among 
the nations in Europe. 


NEED FOR UNITY 


In our report dated February 25, 1954, the 
study mission stated: “At the end of World 
War II, the concept of unity took on new 
meaning and significance. * * * Coopera- 
tion among the nations of Europe had become 
more than an ideal or a dream. It had be- 
come a matter of life and death for free 
peoples. The formidable obstacles to unity, 
so long recognized, were at last challenged 
by the overwhelming need for unity. 

“Since the closing days of the war, efforts 
toward increased cooperation among the 
European nations have followed many dif- 
ferent lines and assumed many different pat- 
terns. These have ranged from consulta- 
tion among national governmental repre- 
sentatives on international committees to 
the surrender of portions of national sov- 
ereignty to supranational organization, with 
one objective in mind: To achieve peace, 
security, and economic prosperity through 
the joint action of two or more nations.” 

In an article entitled “United States Lead- 
ership in a Divided World,” which I wrote 
for the 1953 September issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, I stated: ‘As I think of the 
disunity in Europe and as I think how im- 
portant the achievement of unification—po- 
litical, economic, and military—has become, 
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my mind turns to the history of the 1860's 
in which Abraham Lincoln gave leadership 
to his country. His farsighted statesman- 
ship prevented the division of our country 


and made certain the continuation of the - 


United States.” 

Had it not been for Lincoln's leadership 
the United States today might not be in 
existence and our continent would undoubt- 
edly be an atomized continent, with many 
divisions, and instead of one nation we might 
find ourselves hopelessly factionalized. Hap- 
pily, this is not the case. Although it would 
be impossible to make one nation out of 
the European countries, nevertheless, a much 
greater degree of unity is possible and a much 
greater degree of unity is essential if Europe 
is not to perish in a maelstrom of differences, 
rivalries, dissensions, and conflict. 


INTEGRATION IMPERATIVE 


By the end of World War II it had become 
perfectly apparent to thinking people that 
@ greater integration of Western Europe was 
imperative if the nations on that continent 
were to survive the threat of communism 
and if they were to preserve the culture 
developed over so many years. The Soviet 
Union insisted upon maintaining large stand- 
ing forces. The policy of Moscow was intran- 
sigent and aggressive. The Soviet Union pre- 
sented a threat that was far beyond the 
ability or capacity of any of the European 
states to meet as individuals. Collective 
action was the only way that the countries 
could be preserved. It was also apparent 
that Europe by itself could not survive. 

With United States help and by moving 
together, the countries had the possibility 
of achieving a power sufficient to form a bal- 
ance, The economic problems created by a 
series of small States separated by tariff 
barriers and trade restrictions seemed to 
mean continued economic difficulties for all, 
while integration offered the efficiency and 
economy of a@ mass market and specializa- 
tion. Integration, in short, seemed the one 
logical way of meeting a number of different 
problems. It is my purpose to trace the de- 
velopment and the contribution made by 
various European organizations toward a 
greater integration of the continent, eco- 
nomically, militarily, and politically. 


BENELUX 


In 1944 the first attempt at integration 
economically was the so-called Benelux 
group, consisting of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg. These countries es- 
tablished a customs union which merged, to 
some extent, the economies of the member 
States. The agreement provided for the 
elimination of tariffs existing between the 
member countries and the establishment 
of common tariffs on imports coming into 
the union. Complete union has not been 
achieved, since all trade barriers have not 
been eliminated. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 


Three years later, in 1947, steps toward a 
broader economic integration occurred when 
16 countries in Europe cooperated to create 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. This organization, established 
to implement United States economic aid 
under the Marshall plan, had four aims: 
First, to reduce trade barriers; second, to 
facilitate the distribution of essential mate- 
rials; third, to promote economic stability; 
and fourth, to utilize more effectively Euro- 
pean manpower. 

In our report on the unification and inte- 
gration of Europe, our study mission stated 
that “the long-term aim of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation is 
the achievement of a sound European econ- 
omy through the economic cooperation of 
its members. In pursuing this goal, its 
immediate purpose was to insure the success 
of the European recovery program through 
cooperation with the United States.” The 
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program was most successful and in the 

present mutual-security bill there is no eco- 

nomic aid programed for Europe. 
EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 


Another of the organizatitons making an 
outstanding contribution to economic in- 
tegration is the European Coal and Steel 
Community. It is particularly important 
because it created the first effective supra- 
national agency. For the first time nations 
surrendered a sufficient amount of their 
national sovereignty to the new organiza- 
tion, the authority of which was considered 
superior to the individual authority of each 
member state. 

The members of the European Coal and 
Steel Community include Belgium, Italy, 
France, Western Germany, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands. Its purposes are: First, to 
enlarge the European market; second, to 
encourage the increase per capita steel con- 
sumption; third, to pool their resources; and 
fourth, to assist member states to adjust 
their economies to an intensified competi- 
tion in Europe and elsewhere. In estab- 
lishing a dominion over the distribution 
of coal, iron ore, steel, and ferrous scrap 
within the political frontiers of the member 
countries, the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity is a real supranational authority and 
is making a valuable contribution to the 
economic integration of Europe. 


THE EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION 


Another organization contributing to eco- 
nomic integration was founded in July 1950. 
This was the European Payments Union. 
The Union provides a common currency pool 
for balancing international payments on a 
multilateral basis. In this way a freer flow 
of currencies and goods has been made 
possible, 

WESTERN UNION 


The establishment of the Western Union 
on March 17, 1948, by France, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom, was the first step toward the post- 
war military integration of Europe. Under 
this pact the countries pledged themselves 
to give immediate military assistance to any 
party against which aggression might occur. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


On April 4, 1949, a treaty was signed in 
Washington, D. C., which brought NATO, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, into 
being. By negotiating this treaty, the 
North Atlantic Community reaffirmed its 
faith in the purposes of the United Nations 
Charter, seeking to stabilize the North At- 
lantic area by organizing for collective de- 
fense to keep the peace and maintain the 
security of the community. The treaty 
aimed to strengthen the free institutions of 
European nations and to encourage eco- 
nomic collaboration within the framework 
of cooperative consultation. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has been an outstandnig success. At the 
moment the following nations—Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Western Germany—are 
members of the Organization. 

In the military sphere the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is accomplishing the 
principle task for which it was intended, 
that is deterring Communist military ag- 
gression in Europe, insuring the territorial 
integrity and political independence of the 
European nations and enabling those na- 
tions to stabilize their respective economies, 
However, events of recent months have clear- 
ly demonstrated that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization needs to become more 
than a military alliance. The threat of the 
new look Russian foreign policy demands 
that new life and broader vision be given 
to NATO. 
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RECENT NATO ACTION 


In view of the new tactics of the Soviet 
Union, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation has taken some recent and signifi- 
cant action. At a meeting of NATO in 
Paris on May 5, it was decided to set up a 
committee of 3, including Foreign Minis- 
ters Gaetano Martino of Italy,, Lester B. 
Pearson of Canada and Halvard M. Lange of 
Norway, to make a study of NATO problems 
and to develop ways and means of defeat- 
ing communism. As suggested by Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles to the NATO 
meeting in Paris, this high level council 
would sit permanently, dealing with political 
and economic problems confronting the At- 
Jantic community. Thus, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization has reacted to 
the new situation created by the change in 
the tactics of the Soviet Union—a change 
which is, of course, calculated to help them 
in their fundamental objective of world 
domination, which does not change. 

Today perhaps more than ever before, 
Europe is aware that its very survival rests 
on the strengthening of economic, military 
and political ties within the Atlantic com- 
munity. European nations must realize that 
there are issues involved that require the 
sacrifice of certain nationalist goals and de- 
sires. For Europe to assume her rightful 
place in any international negotiations and 
decisions, she must work effectively and soon 
toward greater integration and unity. 

Guy Mollet has said: “Russia’s cold war 
has shown the need for a Europe united 
militarily; Russia’s new look calls even 
more loudly for a Europe united po- 
litically.” Progress has definitely been made 
toward European integration. Europe has 
moved toward the idea of a common market. 
A common coordinating authority will act as 
a spokesman for the common European in- 
terest, although a “United States of Europe” 
with executive, legislative and judicial 
powers is far from a forseeable realization. 
An agency .coordinating on a supranational 
level to give Europe the strength she needs 
for survival and effective international co- 
operation is a reasonable expectation. 
REJECTION OF EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY 


The foregoing is a brief summary of the 
principle successful European ventures since 
the termination of World War II. Con- 
comitant with these successful ventures have 
been certain projects and proposals which 
have not fared so well. The aura of suc- 
cess which tends to surround these union 
efforts of postwar Europe must not blind us 
to setbacks which have occurred. 

For one thing, I refer to the rejection by 
France of the European Defense Community. 
Although France had led the way in propos- 
ing the European Defense Community, the 
proposal for pooling the Armed Forces of 
the 6 member nations into a common army 
was turned down by the French assembly in 
1954. Among the principle reasons for this 
rejection of the European Defense Com- 
munity was the French fear that Germany 
would dominate it, being potentially more 
capable of developing military predominance 
in Europe. Of course, the concept of supra- 
nationalism associated with all these 
schemes for integration has always run head- 
long into the competing nationalisms of the 
respective countries. For this reason all the 
interested European nations have ap- 
proached this concept with caution. 

With the rejection of the supranational 
European Defense Community, the coun- 
tries fell back upon a more orthodox mili- 
tary alliance. Some years earlier, Britain, 
France and the Benelux countries had signed 
a defensive alliance called the Brussels 
Treaty Organization. With this Organiza- 
tion as a basis, the Western European Union 
was established at the Nine Power Confer- 
ence held in London in the fall of 1954, con- 
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sisting of Britain, France, the Benelux coun- 
tries, Germany and Italy. Since this al- 
liance was a substitute for the European 
Defense Community, it naturally had the 
same purpose to add Western German 
strength to that of the allies and at the 
same time to control that strength. As 
stipulated in this Western European Union, 
Western Germany is pledged to abide by a 
continental arms control, not to manufac- 
ture atomic, biological or chemical weapons, 
to conduct its foreign policy in accordance 
with the United Nations Charter and never 
to resort to force to achieve German unifica- 
tion. Thus, although the Union does have 
certain aspects of supranationalism, it does 
not have such extensive ones as those the 
defunct European Defense Community 
would have had. 


THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


In the report of the study mission several 
paragraphs were devoted to the Council of 
Europe. As you all know, it was in March 
1948 that the French Parliament adopted a 
resolution calling for a European Constitu- 
ent Assembly to establish a European feder- 
ation. Established on May 5, 1949 with the 
aim of promoting “greater unity among the 
European countries in order to facilitate 
their economic and social progress,” the 
Council of Europe now, includes the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Ireland, Saar, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Greece, Turkey, Iceland, 
and the German Federal Republic. 

The major organs of the Council are: the 
Committee of Ministers, composed of the 
Foreign Ministers of the member States or 
their deputies, which meets at least twice a 
year in closed sessions; the Consultative As- 
sembly, consisting of 132 delegates with dele- 
gations varying in size according to the rela- 
tive sizes of the member countries, which 
meets in open sessions annually for 1 month 
in Strasbourg, France; and the Secretariat. 
Before the Consultative Assembly can make 
recommendations to the Committee of Min- 
isters, a two-thirds majority vote is re- 
quired, and such recommendations, if unani- 
mously approved by the Ministers, are then 
transmitted to the member governments. 
A system of “partial agreements,” agree- 
ments among certain members which do not 
bind those who abstain, which slightly modi- 
fies the unanimity rule, has only recently 
been adopted by the Ministers. 


Because of the existence of other interna- 
tional organizations with functions similar 
to those of the Council of Europe, which in 
essence is a clearinghouse of ideas for the 
means of advancing European unification, 
the Statute of the Council provides that the 
work of these other organizations be kept in 
mind when the Assembly is planning its 
agenda, thus avoiding a duplication of effort. 


PROSPECTS FOR FURTHER PROGRESS TOWARD 
INTEGRATION 


We may now ask ourselves what are the 
prospects for further progress toward inte- 
gration in Europe. In the first place, the 
new habits and institutions established 
within the European Community have taken 
root and have been accepted by Europeans 
and the world. The European idea has cap- 
tured the imagination of even the once 
skeptical European. A new consciousness of 
“Europeaness,” so to speak, about the com- 
mon background of the European civiliza- 
tion has been realized by Europeans them- 
selves. 

More and more one hears Europeans speak- 
ing in terms of common interests and a 
common market. From the beginning of the 
Marshall plan the matter of a common 
market has persistently appeared. When 
Robert Schuman’s plan for pooling coal and 
steel resources was accepted by the 6 Euro- 
pean nations in April 1951, it was establish- 
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ing a common steel and coal market for 
regulating production and eliminating trade 
and other restrictions. It is felt that this 6- 
nation common market of 150 million in a 
united Europe should increase production 
and prosperity by creating a larger and 
greater demand for new goods. Coal and 
steel were selected as the first sector to be 
pooled because these two resources are the 
major ones upon which the heavy industries 
of both France and Germany exist. By Sep- 
tember 1955 progress had been made toward 
stabilizing the common market, as well as 
toward integrating other fuel and power re- 
sources into the plan. For the future there 
is talk of integrating transport, other con- 
ventional fuel and power, and even nuclear 
energy. 
TOWARD THE FUTURE 

In the report of the special study mission 
on International Organizations and Move- 
ments and on the unification and integra- 
tion of Europe issued in 1954, we stated in 
our last paragraph: “The United States has 
steadfastly encouraged and supported unifi- 
cation and integration movements in free 
Europe. In the final analysis, however, these 
movements must spring inwardly from the 
will of the Europeans themselves. United 
Sstates policy is premised on that will. But 
if the passage of a reasonable length of time 
indicates that such a will does not exist, the 
United States would be compelled—not by 
its own choosing—to readjust its policy.’ 

I like to believe that there is springing 
from the hearts of the Europeans a desire 
for a closer integration and unification. 
The events of the past several months have 
posed new problems and in view of this, the 
United States is in the process of readjusting 
its policy, not because we have lost faith in 
the unification of Europe, but because we 
recognize that into the existing organiza- 
tion, particularly the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, there must be breathed a new 
life and a new Vitality. 

That Europe is endeavoring to come to 
grips with this problem is evidenced by the 
recent appointment of a committee of NATO 
members to study and report to the Council, 
which I mentioned previously. That we are 
coming to grips with this problem is evi- 
denced by a suggestion which Secretary of 
State Dulles offered in his speech closing 
the mutual security hearings on May 10 of 
this year. The Secretary stated that con- 
sideration is being given to the establish- 
ment of a committee to conduct an inde- 
pendent study of various aspects of the mu- 
tual security program. In listing the topics 
under consideration, he included: “The rel- 
ative role of the State and Defense Depart- 
ments in administering the program; 
whether we should seek to put more of our 
program on a loan rather than a grant basis; 
whether the program needs to be enlarged 
and given greater continuity to meet the 
new Soviet tactics.” Thus, the free nations 
of the world, because of the recent change 
in Soviet tactics, are endeavoring to shape 
policies to meet the new situation. 


STATEMENT MADE BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
DELEGATION TO SECRETARY OF STATE DULLES 


In connection with this shift in Soviet 
policies, the United States delegation to the 
10th General Assembly of the United Nations, 
of which I was a member, submitted to the 
Secretary of State on December 9, 1955, a 
statement on foreign policy. In this com- 
munication we stated: 

“The present period in history may one 
day be recognized as a major turning point in 
the struggle between communism and free- 
dom. It appears to be clearly a shift in the 
cold war, in which economic and social 
problems have moved to the forefront. 

“Members of the United States delegation 
during this General Assembly session have 
observed the effectiveness of Soviet tactics 
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under these new conditions. This can be 
seen both in the way the Soviet bloc dele- 
gates work in various United Nations meet- 
ings and also in the voting that occurs in 
many committees. As we observed maneu- 
vers, we were conscious that the Soviet Union, 
elsewhere in the world, was using economic 
and social collaboration as a means for 
jumping military as well as political barriers. 
Examples of this can be found in India, 
Egypt, and Burma. 

“We believe that the United States must 
counter these Soviet efforts. We can succeed, 
not by outbidding communism in sheer 
amounts of economic aid, but by making 
newly independent and newly articulate peo- 
ples feel that they can best satisfy their 
wants by becoming and remaining part of 
the community of free nations. 

“We welcome more emphasis on economic 
and educational endeavors, for we have a 
proven experience in these fields. 

“We are in a contest in the field of eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries which is bitterly competitive. Defeat 
in this contest could be as disastrous as de- 
feat in an armaments race. 

“We could lose this economic contest un- 
less the country as a whole wakes up to all 
its implications.” 

CONCLUSION 


Europe must continue its drive with con- 
stantly increasing intensity to become more 
united economically, militarily, and politi- 
cally, if the threat of communism is to be ef- 
fectively met and destroyed. The Council 
of Europe, which is the political organization 
for the purpose of developing ways and 
means to bring about political unity, can well 
become the most important instrument for 
the realization of more cooperation among 
the countries of Europe. The unification of 
Europe has widespread support not only in 
Europe but throughout our own country. I 
know of no better way to become familiar 
with the problems inherent in the various 
moves calculated to bring about European 
unification than to make a study of this 
many faceted problem through a Model As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe, such as you 
have held here today. 

Europe is an integral part of the free civili- 
zation which it is our privilege to possess. 
Stretching back over the centuries, the na- 
tions of Europe have made a growing and an 
enduring contribution to the culture and 
the civilization of the West. From these 
countries we have received enrichment in 
art, music, literature, and many of the fields 
of human activity. 

The revolution in scientific fields, particu- 
larly aviation and nuclear energy, is demand- 
ing that equal progress be made in the field 
of economics and politics. As the organiza- 
tions we have been talking about become 
successful, we will find in the future a strong 
and invigorated continent continuing to 
make a contribution to the civilization of the 
West. This is our hope for Europe. We 
thoroughly believe in European unification 
and integration. We are endeavoring to 
shape our policies to bring about this de- 
sired end. I have confidence that we will be 
successful and I am certain that the nations 
of Europe, which are already hearing the 
clarion call of destiny “unite or perish,” will 
rise to the occasion in this mid-20th century, 
and will, with our help and our encourage- 
ment, move ever closer to unification and 
integration until the peoples of those coun- 
tries are completely secure from the sinister 
threat of communism, are able to live free 
from the fear of war and are able in a peace- 
ful environment to help in the bringing 
about of a prosperous’and peaceful world 
community. 
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Russian Persecution and Genocide of the 
Church in Ukraine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, in the course 
of this academic year, Marquette Univer- 
sity has been celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary. In its 75 years of existence this 
great Jesuit institution has developed 
an imposing record of scholarly achieve- 
ment, educational service, and construc- 
tive effort in behalf of public enlighten- 
ment on every conceivable issue con- 
fronting American society. 

As part of its 75th anniversary cele- 
bration, an impressive program was held 
on Sunday, May 20, on The Church Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Sponsored by the 
Slavic Institute at Marquette and under 
the honorary patronage of the Most 
Reverend Albert G. Meyer, archbishop 
of Milwaukee, Wis., this colorful and 
vitally important program was directly 
undertaken by three outstanding citizens 
of Milwaukee: the Honorable Francis X. 
Swietlik, Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki, and 
Prof. Alfred J. Sokolnicki. 

Preceding the program was a celebra- 
tion of holy high mass in the Byzantine 
Slavic rite at Gesu Church in-which the 
Very Reverend Nestor Fecica, O. S. B. M., 
was the celebrant, assisted by Rev. Sebas- 
tian Kurylo, O. S. B. M., and Rev John 
Oleksiuk. A deeply moving sermon was 
delivered by the Most Reverend Roman 
Atkielski, auxiliary bishop of Milwaukee, 
and an explanation of the mass was given 
by Rev. George E. Ganss, S.J. Mr. James 
Ivankoe, directed the choir of the St. 
Nicholas Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
Chicago. ‘The Voice of America recorded 
both the mass and the program in full. 

The program devoted to The Church 
Behind the Iron Curtain covered most 
of the countries of Eastern Europe. One 
of the most instructive addresses deliv- 
ered on this program was the Russian 
Persecution and Genocide of the Church 
in Ukraine, by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
professor of Soviet economics in the 
graduate school of Georgetown Univer- 
sity and chairman of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America. At this 
time of the visitation of two religious 
delegations from the Soviet Union, the 
contents of this address may well be used 
as an authoritative source for several 
pointed questions that might be raised 
on the alleged freedom of worship and 
conscience in the U.S.S.R. I commend 
this address to the studied attention of 
my colleagues: 

RUSSIAN PERSECUTION AND GENOCIDE OF THE 
CHURCH IN UKRAINE 


(Address by Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky, profes- 
sor of Soviet Economics, Graduate School, 
Georgetown University, chairman, Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America) 
It is with an eminent sense of honor that 

on this distinguished program devoted to the 
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Church behind the Iron Curtain, I have this 
oportunity to portray the church in Ukraine. 
In taking this opportunity, I desire first to 
convey the further greetings and warmest 
wishes of Georgetown University on the com- 
plete success of the 75th anniversary cele- 
bration of its sister institution, and may 
the many God-given blessings of this Igna- 
tion Year, in which we pay great tribute to 
the rich Jesuit tradition, bring to Marquette 
still more illustrious achievements of prog- 
ress and popular enlightenment. Never be- 
fore in the history of western society have 
creative achievements in faith and knowl- 
edge been more desperately needed than now, 
with the fatal aim of atheistic Russian Com- 
munist imperialism pointing at the very 
heart of our civilization. 

The timely character of this short address 
is further enhanced by the recent celebra- 
tions in this country of 1,000 years of Christi- 
anity in Ukraine. In every sense a national 
tradition, this colorful background of loyal 
faith was founded by the holy baptism of 
Saint Olga, princess of Ukraine, in the capi- 
tal of Kiev in A. D. 955. While the enslaved 
Ukrainian people themselves could only ob- 
serve this glorious event in the silence of 
their present catacombs, we Americans, in 
the free environment of our country and 
under the wise leadership of the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Constantine Bohachevsky 
and the Most Reverend Ambrose Senyshen, 
O. S. B. M., are privileged to perpetuate this 
tradition in the abiding hope that one day its 
full expression will capture again a free and 
independent Ukrainian nation. In this, we 
are most ‘thankful for and greatly inspired 
by the prayers and hopeful messages sent on 
this commemorative occasion by numerous 
eminent dignitaries in the Catholic hier- 
archy of America. Their bountiful source of 
inspiration to the relentless freedom-aspir- 
ing efforts of the 40 million Ukrainians, who 
have rightly come to be known as the Irish 
of Eastern Europe, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, 


THE NECESSARY MATRIX OF HISTORICAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


For one to understand, rather than just 
know, the state of the church in Ukraine 
today, it is imperative for him to view the 
salient contemporary facts in a necessary 
matrix of historical understanding embrac- 
ing the relations between Russia and Ukraine. 
By analogy, no more than we can affirm a 
person’s understanding of the philosophia 
perennis without a foundation in its meta- 
physics, could we expect an appreciative un- 
derstanding of the present plight of the 
church in Ukraine without a _ historical 
knowledge of Russia’s traditional imperial- 
ist appetite for resourceful Ukraine. It 
would, indeed, be an error of extreme abstrac- 
tionism to view the church in Ukraine de- 
void of its context in the form of the per- 
sistent struggle of the often free Ukrainian 
nation against the colonial and imperial- 
ist domination by Moscow. The atheistic 
doctrines of Marxism help little in this un- 
derstanding, for the policy of the Russian 
Communist today, in relation to the church 
in Ukraine, is substantially that of the Rus- 
sian czars of yesterday. 

The history of Eastern Europe abundantly 
shows the consistent attempt on the part of 
Muscovy and empire-building Russia to re- 
duce and liquidate Ukraine as a nation. 
This is the meaning of Russification. With 
its third Rome obsession and ideologizing 
orthodoxy for the expansionist ambitions of 
the czars, the Russian Orthodox Church long 
served as the medium of Russification. In 
the imperious big-brother spirit of “be my 
brother or I'll slay you,” it has always con- 
demned the great union of the Ukrainian 
Greek Catholic Church with Rome in 1595. 
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‘If an angel appeared from heaven before 
you,” wrote the Muscovite Metropolitan 
Jonas, “and told you to recognize the author- 
ity of the Pope, then curse him.” Religious 
persecution and genocide were integral parts 
of the Russification programs launched by 
Peter the Great, Catherine the Great, and 
Czar Nicholas I. The institutional continu- 
ity of this tradition was established by Stalin 
himself. On the forcible absorption of west- 
ern Ukraine during World War II, his ap- 
pointed head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, the Patriarch Alexi, directed these 
words at the Ukrainian Catholics: “Where is 
the Vatican leading you at the present time. 
* * * To complicity with the abetter of fas- 
cism.” Even on our shores bold expression is 
given to this combination of colonial empire 
and Russification, as witness the letter of the 
Russian Bishop Nikon to the New York 
Times on August 16, 1953. 

A detailed study of this history, from 
Muscovy to the present federated Soviet Rus- 
sia, amply demonstrates that for the greater 
part of this period the characteristic totali- 
tarian Russian phenomena of imperialism, 
colonialism, empire, Russification, and relig- 
ious persecution and genocide have developed 
hand-in-hand. In the current period it dis- 
closes, too. the singular fact that the 
church in Ukraine is the object not only of 
Russian Communist persecution but also of 
genocite perpetrated through the medium of 
Russian orthodoxy. This religious genocide 
constitutes a mortal attack on the soul of 
the Ukrainian nation as other forms of So- 
viet Russian genocide have on the head and 
body of this capitive non-Russian nation. 
Moreover, the indisputable record of this 
religious genocide furnishes additional evi- 
dence of the spuriousness of the Soviet con- 
stitution which in article 124 allegedly pro- 
vides freedom of conscience, separation of 
church and state, and freedom of religious 
worship. This history convincingly shows 
also how the conquest and captivity of one 
large non-Russian nation leads to the en- 
slavement of other formerly independent 
non-Russian nations, attended by similar 
forms of tyranny and persecution. 


THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST RECORD OF RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION AND GENOCIDE IN UKRAINE 


The Russian Communist record of religious 
persecution and genocide in Ukraine com- 
mences only a few years after the destruc- 
tion of the independent Ukrainian National 
Republic in 1920. In the twenties it was 
the forerunner of things to come on other 
Ukrainian territories incorporated in other 
states, not to say, in regard to persecution, 
on other non-Russian ethnic territories as 
well, with the imperialist expansion of Mos- 
cow. The genocidal attack on the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church in the 
period of 1926-32 led to the complete liqui- 
dation of this body in Ukraine. Metropoli« 
ton Vasyl Lypkivsky was banished, Metro- 
politan Mikola Boretsky was imprisoned, and 
about 10,000 lay and monastic clergy met 
similar fates of deportation to concentra- 
tion camps, imprisonment, and execution. 
Up to the outbreak of World War II, 34 
bishops and over 3,000 priests were executed 
or died in the forced labor camps to which 
hundreds of thousands of the laity were de- 
ported. In his testimony in the work on 
Forced Labor in Soviet Russia (Dallin and 
Nicolaevsky), Prof. Ernst Tallgren, a former 
prisoner, points out that the most numerous 
of the political prisoners in these camps are 
Ukrainian farmers, Catholics, and members 
of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church. In the 
sweep of this genocidal onslaught about 80 
percent of the Ukrainian Orthodox churches 
were demolished. 

With the forcible annexation of other 
Ukrainian territories toward the end of 
World War II, Moscow now applied this pat- 
tern of religious genocide chiefly to the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church, As the patrio- 
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tic Ukrainian Catholic leader, the Most Rev- 
erend John Buchko, well pointed out in his 
letter to the New York Times:‘on August 5, 
1949, before the cases of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, Archbishop Stepinac and Archbishop 
Beran emerged, the extreme case of Metro- 
politan Joseph Slipyi and the entire loyal 
Catholic hierarchy and clergy, who were de- 
ported or murdered in 1945, was a closed 
chapter. The death of the greatly beloved 
Metropolitan Sheptytsky on November 1, 
1944 appeared to set the stage for Moscow’s 
plans in the destruction of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church which was fully launched 
on April 11, 1945. 

The hierarchy, including 10 bishops, was 
arrested or killed, 3,600 priests serving 6 
million believers were jailed, executed, or 
deported for forced labor, and 4,400 churches 
were desecrated. The roll of Christian 
martyrdom reads in part as follows: Arch- 
bishop Slipyi sentenced to the coal mines of 
Vorkuta and still believed to be in custody; 
Bishop Josephat Kotsylovsky of Peremyshl 
refused to join the Russian Orthodox Church 
and died in prison in Kiev on September 
21, 1947; Bishop Hryhory Khomyshyn of 
Stanyslaviv died in a Siberian camp, Jan- 
uary 17, 1947; Bishop Nicetas Budka of 
Lviv, tortured into insanity and died in 
prison; Auxiliary Bishops Hryhory Lakota 
of Peremyshl and Ivan Latyshevsky of 
Stanyslaviv in Siberian concentration 
camps; Most Rev. Mykola Charnetsky 
a slave laborer in the Urals; Bishop Theodore 
Romhza of Uzhorod in Carpatho-Ukraine 
killed by a Red Army tank in an alleged ac- 
cident, October 27, 1947; Very Rev. Pe- 
tro Verhun, Apostolic Visitator in Germany, 
kidnapped by the Russians in 1945, where- 
abouts unknown; Msgr. Augustyn Volo- 
shyn arrested by the MVD on May 17, 
1945 in Prague, whereabouts unknown; Most 
Rev. John Shimrak, Bishop of Krizevci, 
heading some 10,000 Greek Catholic Croa- 
tians and 40,000 Ukrainians in Yugoslavia, 
murdered in prison in 1947 on orders of the 
Tito regime; Rev. Dr. A. Boychuk, former 
rector of the Catholic seminary in Stanysla- 
viv, at forced labor in Siberia. 

Each of these particular facts intimates 
the following more general facts. One, the 
movement of the Iron Curtain westward 
brought with it further genocide of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church. In 1947 the at- 
tack centered upon the church in Carpatho- 
Ukraine and in 1950 in Czechoslovakia, re- 
sulting in the arrests of Bishops Paul Hoyd- 
ych and Vasyl Hopko and numerous Basilian 
fathers, the Jesuits of the Eastern Rite. 
Two, Moscow’s tactics of assault were the 
familiar ones of false accusation, divide and 
conquer, police sentences, and sacerdotal 
Russification. “Agents of the Vatican and 
American imperialists” led a long list of stock 
accusations; a “Committee of Initiative for 
the Transference of the Greek Catholic 
Church to Orthodoxy” was formed by the 
Patriarch of Moscow to entice the few apos- 
tate priests, and on his order and the as- 
sistance of the MVD it called a Synod in 
Lviv on March 8-10, 1946, to complete the 
break with Rome and enforce allegiance to 
the Russian Orthodox Church; and Ukrai- 
nian seminaries and churches were subjected 
to wholesale Russification. 

However, these measure of religio-political 
imperialism have failed to break the religious 
resistance of the Ukrainian nation to Mos- 
cow. On the surface, both the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church and the Orthodox do not 
exist, but underground their memberships 
grow. The quisling paper, Radyanska Ukrai- 
na (Kiev, No. 191) complains: “Religious 
prejudices are still hampering the con- 
sciousness of some of our people and pre- 
venting them from taking an active part 
in the building of communism.” Under the 
caption of “Christians from Catacombs in the 
Donetz Basin in Rome,” the Swiss organ, Va- 
terland (Feb. 4, 1952) states: “This under- 
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ground religious movement embraces large 
areas of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic.” 
The attempted implication of the Catholic 
Church at the trial of the Polish Bishop 
Czeslaw Kaczmarek in 1953 in the activities 
of Ukrainian political underground resist- 
ance points to a not unnatural alliance be- 
tween the Polish and Ukrainian peoples who, 
leaving aside relatively minor differences, to- 
day face arm-in-arm a common enemy. 


PRAYERS FOR ACTION ON THE CHURCH 
IN UKRAINE 


It is well known that His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, in the encyclical, Orientales Omnes, 
calls attention to the martyrdom of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church and appeals to 
all Catholics to pray for his “Church of the 
Catacombs.” 

In the encyclical Orientales Ecclesias, sig- 
nificantly directed at the Ukrainian nation, 
His Holiness points to the religious genocide 
of “flourishing Christian communities.” 
Truly, this solid vanguard of Catholicism in 
the Soviet Union merits our first and prayer- 
ful consideration. If anywhere they strongly 
converge, the three great ideas of religion, na- 
tional independence and liberty, which Fath- 
er Don Luigi Sturzo rightly holds to have 
shaped the history of mankind (Nationalism 
and Internationalism, p. 13), it is in captive 
Ukraine. 

Prayers lead to action and today, in our 
own Congress, the resolutions submitted by 
Senator HUMPHREY of Minnesota and Con- 
gressman Dopp of Connecticut on the geno- 
cidal persecution of Christianity in Ukraine 
are aimed to test the supposed reasonable- 
ness of the collective leadership which at- 
tributes the horrors of the past to Stalin. 
The rehabilitation of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church and the Orthodox would not be post- 
humous, for they are not functionally dead. 
These measures offer a concrete test to the 
capacity of the oligarchical dictatorship to 
translate the words of article 124 in the 
Soviet Constitution into deeds. Furthermore, 
the forthcoming visit of the eight Russian 
Protestant and Orthodox churchmen, led by 
Metropolitan Nicolai, who heads the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, presents a most appropriate 
occasion for their responses to questions on 
the genocide of the church in Ukraine and 
a list of names of those presently persecuted. 
It is surely not conducive to our national 
security to permit an uncontested dissemina- 
tion of policed misrepresentations on free- 
dom of religious worship and conscience in 
the Soviet Union, 

Facing the emperors of his day, Tertullian 
wrote, “Every day we stand seige; every day 
we are betrayed; above all in our gatherings 
and our assemblies we are surprised.” His 
words ring truer than ever today as the as- 
semblies of God increase in Ukraine, Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Byelo-Ruthenia, 
Croatia, and even in Russia. Their unshaken 
faith is the foundation for the realization of 
the three great ideas that shape the history 
of mankind. 
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Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, on Misleading Tactics of 
Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached article explains the many tactics 
that the Communist Government of 
Russia is using to foster herself and to 
destroy the American form of govern- 
ment. 

I have known for sometime about the 
action of the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain writing to minority groups and 
urging them to come back to their native 
country. Those who do return usually 
find themselves imprisoned or worse. 
This has been going on for some time and 
the article explains vividly and pointedly 
the actions of the Communists. 

What bothers me, though, is that the 
present administration, including the 
President of the United States, in their 
desire for so-called peaceful coexistence 
consistently disregard these actions of 
the Communists and seem to see only the 
olive branch the Russians are holding 
out to us. For instance, during the Ge- 
neva Conference, Czechoslovakia was 
making her arrangements for sale of 
arms to Egypt. Also, while putting out 
the olive branch in the Middle East, the 
Communists are taking action to destroy 
the present forms of government there. 

The recent action of the Soviets to cut 
down their armies by over a million, 
which, of course, is only a very small por- 
tion of their total armed forces, was 
undertaken with the object of having us 
do the same. If we did, we all know we 
would be left with only approximately 
one-half of our present men in the 
service. 

All of these signs point definitely, as 
many of us have known for years, that 
regardless of what the proposal from 
Russia is, it can never be honored on its 
merits. 

Present action in Korea by the United 
Nations inspection team, the disregard 
of the Korean armistice, and actions in 
Southern Vietnam, all point further that 
the administration is being fooled by the 
Soviet promise that you can do business 
with these people. The sooner we do 
away with such thinking and bring about 
constructive thought for the future, we 
will all be better off. 

Following is the article Return to Us, 
They Beg, by Fred Woltman and Jack 
Steele, which appeared in the Thurs- 
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day, June 7, 1956, issue of the Washing- 
ton Daily News: 

Josef Novak, a Czech escapee from the 
Red putsch, was mystified to receive a senti- 
mental, anonymous chain letter from Mu- 
nich, Germany, just before Christmas 1954. 

It was simply worded and crudely hand- 
written. But the envelope had his name and 
home address in Pittsburgh clearly and right 
on the nose. 

The letter began “Sisters and brothers of 
Bohemian and Slovak countries.” It sang 
of the joys of Christmas in our native coun- 
try, the bells resounding over the snowdrifts, 
and our dearest ones close at hand. 

It also told of a great new movement gush- 
ing out with elementary force to bring Czech 
exiles back. 

“In its name, copy this proclamation three 
times,” the writer beseeched, ‘‘and send it to 
your friends.” 

Josef Novak soon learned that fellow 
Czechs all over the United States were get- 
ting identical letters—also precisely ad- 
dressed, but mailed from different points in 
Austria and West Germany. 

The gimmick in the Czech chain letter, of 
course, was to fool each recipient into think- 
ing he got a spontaneous note from some 
fellow exile in Europe. 


PART OF GRAND SCHEME BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


Instead, it was part of a grand scheme 
hatched behind the Iron Curtain. 

In later months, waves of these personal 
letters hit the various emigre groups—Rus- 
sians, Poles, Ukrainians, Rumanians, and so 
forth. 

From within the Soviet Union, Russians 
and Ukrainians heard from beleaguered rela- 
tives for the first time in a decade. Before 
that, those left behind hadn't dared to cor- 
respond. Now, evidently, they were being 
forced to. 

“My dear Uncle Dmytro,” began a typical 
letter from Orysia Yurivna in Stanislaw, the 
Ukraine. 

“In our community we do not have any 
longer any rich capitalists,” wrote the en- 
thusiastic Orysia. “When we sing together 
in the Kolhosp (collective farm) everyone 
is happy. In the home of every kolhospnyk 
is a radio. * * * Two times a week movies 
are sent free. * * * No one is unemployed. 
* * * Practically everyone has bought a 
bicycle.” 

“Return to us,” Orysia pleaded with Uncle 
Dmytro, “and you will Iive in prosperity and 
happiness among your own people.” 

VIRGINIAN’S LETTER TOUTED NEW RUSSIA 


A Ukrainian-American farmer in Virginia 
heard from a brother he hadn’t seen since 
1943. The letter touted the new Russia. He 
refused to reply. A few weeks later a fol- 
low-up letter arrived, dropped in the mail in 
New York City. By whom, it was impossible 
to tell. 

Emigre groups say there have been thou- 
sand of such personal letters. Many times 
that number are sent to America by “Return 
to the Homeland” committees in eastern 
Europe, chiefly the central committee in 
East Berlin headed by Maj. Gen. Nikolai Mik- 
hailov. 

Last winter, over a span of a few days, 
1,500 Estonian-Americans found packets 
from General Mikhailov in their mail boxes. 
They contained invitations to return and 
promises of amnesty. 

The Tolstoy Foundation cites, as typical, 
this letter recently received by a Russian 
emigre and signed by General Mikhailov: 

“Dear COMPATRIOT: Your mother, 
, informs us that in 1948-49 you 
were brought to America and she requests 
us to trace you. 

“Please confirm immediately receipt of 
this letter and let us know what hinders 
you from coming back to your motherland. 
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We shall try to help you to come back to the 
Soviet Union and join your people.” 
POLES RECEIVE MANY FLOSSY BULLETINS 


Polonia International sends 30,000 letters 
as well as copies of its come-home paper to 
Polish organizations in this country and to 
old-time immigrants as well as_ recent 
escapees. And it sends out flossy bulletins 
urging Poles to revisit the homeland even 
if they don’t want to return. 

Free emigre committees are astounded at 
the size of the mailing lists in the hands of 
the Mikhailov committee and its satellite 
counterparts. 

As a sample of its thoroughness, the Mik- 
hailov group got hold of partial membership 
lists of two groups of emigree Russian doc- 
tors, the Russian Medical Society of New York 
and the Pirogov Society. Copies of the Mik- 
hailov Homeland paper thereafter popped up 
on some of the doctors’ waiting room tables. 

Two facts are obvious: 

Red mailing lists were built up by criminal 
means. 

Red agents in the United States are col- 
lecting data on refugees. 

After Mikhailov set up shop last year, anti- 
Communist offices which look after Russian 
refugees in West Germany were burglarized. 
Only membership and mailing lists were 
taken. The offices included the Central Un- 
ion of Postwar Refugees, the American 
Friends of Russian Freedom and the Munich 
YMCA. 

The free Estonian headquarters in Baden 
had its address lists taken on September 17, 
1955. The Latvian offices in Augusdorf were 
rified on August 19. Burglars broke into the 
files of the Lithuanian office at Reutlingen 
on October 22, but were frightened away. 


RED AGENTS SCAN ROOM-TO-LET ADS 


In New York, Red agents scan personal 
room-to-let and lost-and-found ads in Rus- 
sian newspapers to collect names, accord- 
ing to Mark Weinbaum, editor of the free 
Russian newspaper Novoye Russkoye Slovo. 

Other mailing list sources are Russian cul- 
tural and professional groups, he says. Ref- 
ugee groups even fear they may be infiltrated 
by Red agents who steal their lists. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, security agents 
take down names and addresses from mail 
and gift packages from the United States. 
Americans who send parceis behind the cur- 
tain have to fill out forms, one copy of which 
goes to the Red governments. 

In the Ukraine, MVD agents systematically 
went from village to village collecting— 
sometimes by coercion—the names of exiles 
from their families and friends. And in the 
last few weeks Estonians received form let- 
ters from General Mikhailov suggesting that 
they send him addresses of other refugees. 


The mailing lists serve a more sinister pur- 
pose than merely providing names for pen 
pal letters. The Reds also use them as 
sources for future fifth-column activities in 
the United States. 


THEY DEMAND LEADERS DO “PATRIOTIC WORK” 


In fact, the Mikhailov committee demands 
that emigree leaders do what is officially calls 
patriotic work as a condition of amnesty. 
To prove themselves, these leaders are di- 
rected to spread dissension and redefection 
propaganda among their fellow refugees. 

Mikhailov has even tried to recruit one 
of the stanchest anti-Communists among the 
Russian escapees. 

He is Gregory Klimov, a former Red army 
major who fied to the West and founded the 
Central Association of Post-War Emigrees of 
U. S. S. R. Mr. Klimov, who lives now in 
New York, also is the author of The Terror 
Machine—Inside Story of Soviet Rule in 
Germany. 

Despite his record, Mr. Klimov recently re- 
ceived a letter signed by one Michael Kolo- 
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soc, a redefector now on Mikhailov’s pay~ 
roll. 

“I write on request of a member of the 
Committee for Return to the Homeland,” 
said Kolosoc. “They say you are a man for 
whom it is possible to return, too. They say 
there is no front door for you because am- 
nesty does not apply. * * * But there is a 
back door. * * * 

“If you wish to return, you should do 
several tasks for them, You should do some 
patriotic work.” 

Mr. Klimov declined the offer. 


TT Am 


The United States Is Being Forced Into 
Isolation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Miss Dorothy Thompson writ- 
ing in the Washington Evening Star a 
few nights ago said that the interna- 
tional situation is becoming increasingly 
dangerous to the United States for lack 
of foresight and analysis with the result 
that it is being increasingly isolated by 
other nations who are and have been 
friendly to us. 


The article follows: 

No Cause FOR REJOINING HERE—RECENT 
Wor.p EvENTS INTERPRETED AS INCREASING 
ISOLATION OF UNITED STATES 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

There was much international news over 
the weekend, but none of it should cause 
rejoicing in Washington. 

While the House Un-American Activities 
Committee heard 39 American “authorities 
on communism” testify that the new de- 
velopments in Russia are a greater menace 
to the free world than Stalinism, and the 
American Ambassador to Russia, Charles 
Bohlen, assured Khrushchev (at a party) 
that NATO was not being liquidated, but 
strengthened, French Premier Guy Mollet 
signed a far-reaching agreement with the 
Soviet Union, on trade, cultural exchanges, 
and even principles to be realized, which will 
bring strong Soviet influences into a not at 
all unreceptive France. 

In the upper house of the West German 
Parliament (the Bundesrat) Chancellor Ad- 
enauer, America’s most reliable ally in Eu- 
rope, suffered another defeat on two sections 
of the military service bill, charged with in- 
fringing free speech and making it impos- 
sible to protect conscientious objectors in 
their constitutional rights. The Bundesrat 
previously had voted down 18 months of 
military service in favor of 12, and the 18- 
month bill was passed over the veto of the 
upper house. The East German Government 
has said that conscription in West Germany 
will permanently preclude reunification, and 
meanwhile the British Government has an- 
nounced that it will end conscription. 

In the Middle East, Premier Nasser of 
Egypt announced his country would accept 
no external restrictions on her right to buy 
arms anywhere and in any quantity or cat- 
egory, and Egypt’s official national news 
agency reported that an Egyptian military 
mission would go to Red China to shop for 
arms, the day Egypt’s recognition of the 
Communist regime was proclaimed. 

Although China is not normally consid- 
ered a supplier of arms it could be a trans- 
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shipment point for other Communist bloc 
states—with the advantage of not being sub- 
ject to any restrictions that might be im- 
posed by the United Nations, of ‘which she 
is not a member. 

Most sensational of all, perhaps, has been 
Israel’s approach, via a young Egyptian jour- 
nalist, Ibrahim Izzat, to Premier Nasser, of 
Egypt, and the message he conveyed from the 
Israel Government to the Egyptian. Nothing 
else in his report (which was released in 
Cairo in summary and will appear more fully 
under Egyptian censorship in the widely read 
magazine for which he works) is so impor- 
tant, Mr. Izzat said Foreign Minister Sharett 
and the Minister of Labor, Mrs. Golda Myer- 
son (previously an American citizen), had 
told him “Egypt and Israel had the identical 
aim of opposing British influence in the 
Middle East. They were as opposed as the 
Egyptian leaders to the western-backed 
Baghdad pact.” 

The Baghdad pact, creating a northern 
defense against Soviet aggression was ini- 
tiated by the United States, and although 
our Government has not joined it, we are 
closely cooperating with its members— 
Britain, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Iraq. 

Izzat’s visit was in response to an Israel 
invitation, apparently issued as a means of 
securing direct contact with Egypt. His re- 
port on social conditions (excluding the 
treatment of Israel’s Arab citizens) is re- 
markably favorable. 

Ben Gurion announced via Izzat his will- 
ingness to meet Premier Nasser in any place, 
including Cairo, and in return for conclusion 
of peace between Israel and the Arab bloc. 
Israel, it appears, has offered the plum of 
cooperating against western influence in 
general and British in particular, on the 
theory if you can’s lick ’em, join ’em. This is 
no negligible offer. Israel has immensely 
able diplomats and one of the world’s best 
intelligence services. 

For those who have thought Israel to be 
an outpost of western policy, this will come 
as a shock. But Israel always has been of- 
ficially neutral between East and West and 
could be counted on to pursue her own self- 
interest. Should peace be established on 
such terms, the international repercussion 
among Israel’s supporters and upon British- 
American relations would be enormous. 

The ice is breaking up along all fronts. 
New streams are flowing, and the United 
States, for lack of foresight and analysis, is 
being increasingly isolated. . 





Eisenhower Is Criticized for Theory of 
Neutralism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 7, 1956. It is 
most interesting in pointing up the lack 
of knowledge of our national history in 
high places. 

EISENHOWER Is CRITICIZED FOR THEORY OF 

NEUTRALISM 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, June 6,—President Eisen- 
hower doesn’t often make mistakes with his 
impromptu remarks at press conferences, but 
when he does, it usually has international 
repercussions. Mr. Eisenhower almost pulled 
the rug from under his whole foreign-aid 
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program by letting it be implied that nations 
which stay neutral in the cold war against 
Communist imperialism can still get finan- 
cial benefits from the United States. 

The President fell victim to the oft- 
repeated alibis of the “uncommitted” na- 
tions which argue that, since the United 
States stayed neutral during the first cen- 
tury or more of her existence, such a policy 
now is justified for them. This inaccurate 
statement of American history has been re- 
peated often by various spokesmen for and 
champions of the neutralist cause in Asia, 
but it is surprising to see the President 
accept it and give it to his press conference 
as @ Valid argument. 


SAYS POLICY WAS NEUTRAL 


Mr. Eisenhower’s exact words were these: 

“If you are waging peace, you can’t be too 
particular sometimes about the special atti- 
tudes that different countries take. We were 
@ young country once, and our whole policy 
for the first hundred years—or more, 150— 
was we were neutral. We constantly as- 
serted we were neutral in the wars of the 
world and wars in Europe and antagonisms.” 

But what are the facts? In 1801 the 
United States declared war on Tripoli, which 
had interfered with American shipping in 
the Mediterranean. “Millions for defense, 
not one cent for tribute,” was the battle cry. 

The American Republic was less than 25 
years old when it entered a world war, known 
on this side of the Atlantic as the War of 
1812. The United States entered that war 
on the side of the French, who were fighting 
Britain. The main causes were the impress- 
ment of American seamen on the high seas 
by the British, blockade of American ports 
by the British, and violation of United States 
neutral rights on the high seas. 


In 1821, when the Russian Czar issued his 
famous order extending Russian claims in 
the Pacific and closing the Bering Strait to 
commercial shipping of other nations, the 
young American Republic, by diplomatic 
note, publicly challenged the action. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


In 1823 the United States served notice 
in what became known as the Monroe Doc- 
trine that the American continents were no 
longer to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by European powers and that 
this country would consider dangerous to its 
peace and safety any attempt on the part of 
the European powers to extend their system 
to this hemisphere. This was a participa- 
tion in world affairs which, coming from the 
young Republic, was bold and defiant. 

During the American War Between the 
States, President Lincoln did not hesitate 
to send a stern warning to Great Britain, 
which had recognized the belligerency of the 
Confederacy as British ships sought to run 
the blockade of the Union Navy. 


In 1895, President Cleveland served notice 
on Great Britain that, if it interfered in 
a boundary dispute in Venezuela, it “will 
be the duty of the United States to resist 
by every means in its power, as a willful 
aggression upon its rights and interests, the 
appropriation by Great Britain of any lands 
or the exercise of any governmental juris- 
diction over any territory which after in- 
vestigation we have determined of right be- 
longs to Venezuela.” 

In 1898, the United States intervened in 
a@ war to save Cuba from Spanish oppression. 


FOUGHT BOXERS 


In 1900, the United States joined with 
five European powers and landed American 
Marines on the mainland of China to do 
battle against the Boxer rebels who had be- 
sieged the foreign legations in Peking. 

In 1917, the United States intervened in 
World War I to protect neutral rights on 
the high seas, and, in 1941, the United States 
again intervened in a world war to protect 
her territories against attack. 
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The United States did not stand aloof at 
any time in its early or late history when 
there was aggression against its rights. The 
help of allies was sought not only in the 
Revolution but in the War of 1812. 

What the United States has tried to do 
in southeast Asia by its pact there and in 
the treaties with Korea and Nationalist 
China and the Philippines is to arrange for 
common measures to resist aggression. The 
SEATO pact and the NATO treaty are really 
extensions of the Monroe Doctrine principle. 

Mr. Eisenhower's words also will plague 
him with respect to West Germany. The 
Soviet regime wants Germany to be neutral- 
ized. Mr. Eisenhower speaks of the dangers 
that countries face which have military as- 
sociations because they may have difficulties 
along their borders. Certainly the President 
didn't mean to give the impression that he 
favored neutrality for West Germany and a 
withdrawal from NATO, yet that’s what his 
remarks can readily be construed to mean. 
His closing words—uttered with reference to 
Yugoslavia—were somewhat inconsistent 
with his other statements but they better 
express the American point of view. He said: 

“The reason we help and assist others is 
in the belief that this will help us, also.” 

That’s the only basis on which a foreign- 
aid program will be voted—and neutrals will 
have a hard time getting any American tax- 
payers’ money out of Congress. 





Liberal Education and the Crisis in 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this country is facing a crisis 
in Jeadership. The shortage of scientists 
imperils our national defense and, 
though there are more literate people in 
the United States today than ever before 
there is, in proportion, less literature 
being read and much less being written. 
Even on the political scene there are few 
giant statesmen to inspire us through the 
long winter of the cold war. While 
America has produced her skyscrapers, 
her huge industries, her fertile farms, her 
communication system, her network of 
airlines, her conquest of disease, her 
vitamized foods, and her housing proj- 
ects, she has failed to rear the cultural 
leaders adequate not merely to plant the 
seeds of new progress but even to pre- 
serve the fruits of the past. 

These matters were ably discussed by 
Prof. Vincent Edward Smith, Ph. D., of 
the University of Notre Dame, at the 
commencement exercises of Trinity Col- 
lege on June 4, 1956, in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Smith went on to say that— 

For leadership in the works of the mind, 
we depend on our schools whose primary 
function is the communication of knowledge 
and truth, and yet the typical American 
school in our century, turning away from 
the ideal that knowledge and truth have an 
intrinsic value of their own, is no longer 
directed toward the genuine culture of the 
mind. If America has been short-changed 
in theoretical scientists, for example, surely 
a large share of the blame is the pragmatic 
method which has discouraged abstract theo- 
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rizing by assigning concrete consequences as 
the sole test of truth. In this respect, the 
present-day American university has sur- 
rendered its lofty ideal, unfolded in Athens 
and held aloft wherever learning has flour- 
ished—the love of knowledge for its own sake. 


CHARTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE SIGNED BY THE 
OFFICIALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ON 
AUGUST 20, 1897 


The administrators of the Catholic 
University of America encouraged the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur to erect 
a building that would serve as a college 
for women and the charter of Trinity 
College was signed by the officials of the 
District of Columbia on August 20, 1897. 
The 19 pioneer students, representing 11 
States and the District of Columbia, as- 
sembled for their first class on November 
7, 1900. From its origin Trinity has 
offered only a liberal arts course leading 
to a bachelor of arts degree, with the sole 
purpose of providing its students with a 
broad cultural education. 

Dr. Smith was, therefore, speaking to 
a sympathetic audience when he said— 

The liberal arts of language and mathe- 
matics—presented not merely as tool sub- 
jects or as skill courses but with the truly 
liberal aim of understanding—are highly 
relevant to the culture of the great thinkers 
that our Nation is challenged to produce in 
almost every field. Taught in the mode of 
understanding and not merely for practical 
utility, language and mathematics at all 
stages of education can be effective means of 
awakening the notion that the works of the 
mind are a great adventure and that there is 
a repose for human intelligence in the mere 
possession of truth, apart from its utili- 
tarian consequences. It is false to suppose 
that democracy, by equalizing all men, dis- 
courages leadership. Everyone has a natural 
right to the education proportioned to his 
own ability. Our real problem in democratic 
education is not our commitment to offer 
educational opportunities to everybody. It is 
not a problem in the quantity of education 
but its quality. Our pragmatism has weak- 
ened, at all levels of schooling, the bridges 
to intellectual eminence that have always 
been the liberal arts. 


Because of the contribution to the con- 
tinuing discourse on the problem of 
education in our country which Dr. 
Smith has made, I include here the text 
of his address to the students of Trinity 
College. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION AND THE CRISIS IN 
CULTURE 


(Address of Vincent Edward Smith, Ph. D., 
professor of philosophy, University of Notre 
Dame, delivered at Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 4, 1956) 

The leaders in America have alerted us 
to a serious crisis in our culture. It is in- 
deed a crisis in leadership itself. In the 
sciences, for instance, there are persistent 
reports from Government, industry, and the 
halls of education that our shortage of good 
theorists may even imperil our national de- 
fense. From the literary point of view, 
though there are more literate people in the 
United States than ever before, there is, in 
proportion, less literature being read and 
much Iess being written. Even on the po- 
litical scene, there are few giant statesmen 
to inspire us through the long winter of 
the cold war. While America has produced 
her skyscrapers, her huge industries, her 
fertile farms, her communication system, 
her network of airlines, her conquest of dis- 
ease, her vitaminized foods, and her housing 
projects, she has failed to rear the cultural 
leaders adequate not merely to plant the 
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seeds of new progress but even to preserve 
the fruits of the past. After a careful study 
of human inventivity throughout recorded 
history, William Sorokin, a Harvard sociolo- 
gist, has concluded that, despite the great 
mechanical advances of our own time, the 
number of great discoveries reached its peak 
about the beginning of the present century 
and started curving downhill. Some voices 
even proclaim that our brand of democracy 
here in America discourages leadership by 
flattening us all into mediocre and anony- 
mous masses. Whatever be the truth in this 
proposition, it does appear that while we 
have been glorifying the common man the 
uncommon man has become more and more 
rare. 

The crisis in our cultural leadership is an 
issue appropriate to bring before our present 
graduates. Some of them, in the Providence 
of God, may be called to such leadership, 
but all of them, as future mothers or, please 
God, as future religious will exert an influ- 
ence on a new generation that must pro- 
duce its share of leadership for Christian 
culture. But unfortunately, there is no 
formula for the making of leaders, and even 
in charting out the causes of our present 
shortage the analysis becomes darkly en- 
tangled in the whole complex of American 
culture. Our critics need hardly remind us 
that we are a practical-minded folk, im- 
pressed more by experimental results than 
by the intrinsic worth of abstract principle. 
A spirit of this kind was quite natural in 
a young nation spreading a civilization across 
the wilderness; and it is no surprise to find 
that up to the turn of the century our in- 
tellectual culture was chiefly imported, at 
first from England and France and later from 
Germany. When America reached a ma- 
turity able to express her genius in a con- 
scious, philosophical way, the spokesman 
who came forward was William James. 

Like most philosophers in the modern pe- 
riod, James was after a criterion of truth, and 
his search finally led him to the so-called 
pragmatic method. According to James, 
truth is defined by its practical consequences. 
“*The true,’” he wrote, “to put it briefly, is 
only the expedient in our way of thinking, 
just as ‘the right’ is only the expedient in our 
way of behaving.” By his pragmatic method, 
James merely sanctioned the practical- 
minded direction of the American genius and 
blessed it with an academic respectability. 
If there is one way to discourage leadership, 
it is to take as a yardstick for the true or the 
good the immediate practical consequences to 
which an idea leads. A leader is a person 
with a vision of a great object that is worthy 
of being pursued regardless of the conse- 
quences; his mind is not isolated upon the 
immediate results of his projects, but ex- 
panded to the dimensions of life’s ultimate 
meaning. A leader is a person whose will is 
anchored in a cause that is worthy of sacrifice 
and even the surrender of life itself; his pri- 
mary concerns are not the things which are 
open to practical human control, but the 
great, unchanging principles that control hu- 
man conduct itself. A leader is a person who 
can communicate with others, because he has 
lived his own cause so intimately that he ex- 
presses it in his very life itself. Of such 
fabric are leaders made; a leader loves the 
true because it is true and the good because 
it is good. What further reason is there to 
love either of them? 

For leadership in the works of the mind we 
depend on our schools, whose primary func- 
tion is the communication of knowledge and 
truth, and yet the typical American school in 
our century, turning away from the ideal that 
knowledge and truth have an intrinsic value 
of their own, is no longer directed toward the 
genuine culture of the mind. If America has 
been short-changed in theoretical scientists, 
for example, surely a large share of the blame 
is the pragmatic method which has discour- 
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aged abstract theorizing by assigning con- 
crete consequences as the sole test of truth. 
In this respect the present-day American 
university has surrendered its lofty ideal, un- 
folded in Athens and held aloft wherever 
learning has flourished—the love of knowl- 
edge for its own sake. 

If there is one thing more important than 
knowledge, it is the love of knowledge. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, recognizing as a Christian 
theologian that the supernatural destiny of 
man is @ vision did not hesitate to exalt 
knowledge as a foretaste of beatitude itself. 
Let us not sell the intellect short. To love 
knowledge is to love our last end, namely, 
God. To convert knowledge into a merely 
pragmatic device is not only to defeat the 
purpose of a university or college, but it is 
also to turn against the very nature of schol- 
arship, which received an infinite exaltation 
when the Word became flesh and dwelt 
amongst us. When ex-President Conant, of 
Harvard, defines the objectives of the liberal 
college as the cultivation of man, the citizen, 
he parts company with the whole tradition 
of western learning where the intellectual 
virtues of science and wisdom, rather than 
the social virtues of the citizen, have always 
been the great liberal ideal. Important as 
social virtue or any other moral virtue may 
be, it cannot be communicated by teaching, 
and it belongs to other agencies of education 
besides the strictly teaching work that 
is proper to the classroom. 

The shortage of leaders in our arts and 
sciences is the immediate concern of a col- 
lege and university where, instead of the lib- 
eral atmosphere, the spirit of pragmatism 
prevails; but leaders, to the extent that they 
are made at all, are made much earlier in 
life. Toward the basic formation of the in- 
tellect, high school contributes more than 
college, and the elementary grades contribute 
even more. Prior to college, the mind is tak- 
ing possession of the two great arts which are 
presupposed for any further intellectual 
achievement, the logical or language arts on 
the one hand and the mathematical arts on 
the other. Historically, they are known as 
the liberal arts—arts because they involve a 
construction by human reason, and liberal 
because they enable the mind, like a free per- 
son, to operate for its own proper good. By 
means of these arts of language and of math- 
ematics, the mind achieves command of its 
own instruments to analyze and abstract, to 
reason and reckon, to communicate and crit- 
icize; and thus awakened to its own dyna- 
mism, the mind can engage, from its own in- 
ner vitality and not merely for pragmatic 
reasons, in the pursuit of knowledge and 
truth. Without a prior possession of the lib- 
eral arts, the generalization, order, and com- 
municability necessary to a first-rate 
achievement in intellectual culture cannot 
truly prosper. 

The crisis in intellectual leadership has 
been favored by our pragmatic commitment 
which has led higher learning away from its 
great liberal vocation: to pursue knowledge 
for its own sake. But if the acquisition of 
the arts, necessary to all basic areas of the 
mind from letters to the sciences, is in large 
measure the work of precollege education, it 
may be of value to take at least one fix upon 
the current teaching of language and of 
mathematics in the lower stages of educa- 
tion. 

For such purposes, it should be noted that 
pragmatism, as defined by James, was taken 
up with a slightly different emphasis by John 
Dewey, a philosopher who has had an im- 
measurable impact on American education. 
There are two aspects to Dewey’s philosophy 
of education. In the first place, he regarded 
the school as primarily social in function, 
having for its aim the adjustment of the 
learner to his or her biological-cultural en- 
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vironment; the school has for its specific pur- 
pose not the intellectual development of the 
human being as a thinker but the social 
evolution of the human being as a citizen. 
In the second place, Dewey regarded all 
knowledge as an instrument, validated only 
by its consequences. Asa result of this view, 
language and mathematics are described in 
the educational vocabulary as tool subjects. 
Taught strictly for use, the liberal arts from 
grade school through college tend to be re- 
garded today as skill courses, and since use is 
primarily a social affair, language and mathe- 
matics are emphasized primarily for their 
relevance to citizenship. 

Now in a very strong sense, the liberal 
arts are tools, simply because they are in- 
struments which equip the mind for the pur- 
suit primarily of abstract truth. But where 
language and mathematics are taught merely 
as tool subjects they will not even make good 
tools. Unlike mechanical arts which con- 
struct a product outside the mind, language 
and mathematics have an intellectual status 
and are governed by their own intellectual 
principles. There is a logic embodied in a 
good prose paragraph, a paragraph that is 
not merely a staccato of simple declarative 
sentences but a hierachy with the proper 
coordination and subordination of ideas, 
the right transitional devices, and the cor- 
rect punctuation scheme to express the or- 
ganization of thought. Logic has suffered as 
much as language because our students are 
no longer plunged into the classics and 
challenged with the hierarchies in, for ex- 
ample, Cicero's periodic sentences. A good 
course in writing introduces a learner even 
in grade school to the proper ordering of 
ideas that may some day expand into scien- 
tific achievement. In any event, the ulti- 
mate aim of a language program requires 
attention to the liberal character of language, 
rather than its merely pragmatic utility. 
Language is not a mechanical system to be 
learned simply by rote, and where it is 
taught merely as a skill subject without the 
deliberate attempt to understand it, much of 
its value for the liberal ideal will remain un- 
realized. 

The understanding of language, begun 
early in education, requires attention in 
college where, at least, under our present 
arrangement, a full-dress course in logic aids 
the mind toward a critical and reflective pos- 
session of allitsinstruments. Unfortunately 
in many of our liberal colleges, there is hardly 
any emphasis on creative writing and even 
less respect for the composition of poetry. 
The argument is proposed that even the 
bachelor of arts today does little writing or 
reading except in expository discourse and 
that creative writing is an expendable part 
of an already crowded syllabus. Here again, 
apart from all the other issues involved, there 
is a serious dislocation between our educa- 
tional practices and the need for cultural 
leadership. Surely our great thinkers in 
history have always been imaginative and 
truly creative minds, and what can give a 
finer challenge in this regard than creative 
writing? It can surely be conceded that 
there is a discipline for the mind in the exact 
description of the Washington Monument, 
or an accurate exposition of a fluoridation 
program; and yet there is an equally neces- 
sary discipline for the mind in the control 
of one’s own original creations for express- 
ing the darker and deeper things explored by 
fiction. 

The liberal art of mathematics, presup- 
posing that of language, is likewise an im- 
portant training for leadership. Science in 
its most perfect form, mathematics brings 
the mind to grips with the most rigorous 
scientific order. It is sheer pragmatism to 
exalt mathematics only because it is exact; 
surely every genuine science can make a 
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similar claim. Mathematics is valuable in 
the culture of the intellect because its prin- 
ciples are abstract and general and because 
it exercises the mind in perfect scientific dis- 
course. 

At this juncture, it may be helpful to re- 
call the contrast of Gabriel Marcel between 
@ problem and a mystery. A problem is 
something that can be finished, so that the 
mind may move on to other considerations; 
there is no more to be learned about 1 and 1 
after knowing that it is equal to 2. Buta 
mystery, to keep Marcel’s figure, is inexhaus- 
tible. The propositions, God exists, or man 
is free, are capable of constant reconsidera- 
tion without ever sounding their depths. 
Now the subject that deals par excellence in 
problems is mathematics, and it is urgent to 
study pure problems to be aware of what it 
is to have a complete and exhaustive under- 
standing; where mathematics is approached 
in a properly mathematical way, the mind 
is also aware of the metaproblematic world 
of mystery which invites reason to a lifetime 
of reflection. Yet mathematics can never be 
studied in terms of pure problems unless it is 
pursued as pure mathematics, apart from the 
applications which engage it in the mystery 
of things. 

If the foregoing premises are valid, then 
the liberal arts of language and mathema- 
tics—presented not merely as tool subjects 
or as skill courses but with the truly liberal 
aim of understanding—are highly relevant 
to the culture of the great thinkers that our 
Nation is challenged to produce in almost 
every field. Taught in the mode of under- 
standing and not merely for practical utility, 
language and mathematics at all stages of 
education can be effective means of awaken- 
ing the notion that the works of the mind 
are a great adventure and that there is a 
repose for human intelligence in the mere 
possession of truth, apart from its utili- 
tarian consequences. It is false to suppose 
that democracy, by equalizing all men, dis- 
courages leadership. Everyone has a natural 
right to the education proportioned to his 
own ability. Our real problem in democratic 
education is not our commitment to offer 
educational opportunities to everybody. It 
is not a problem in the quantity of educa- 
tion but its quality. Our pragmatism has 
weakened, at all levels of schooling, the 
bridges to intellectual eminence that have 
always been the liberal arts. 

This occasion has provided a passing re- 
view of some of the great blessings of these 
graduates who are formed by an institution 
that has held firm to the liberal arts as 
taught in a liberal atmosphere. It has re- 
minded us that these young graduates can 
serve our Christian culture by working in 
whatever ways they can toward a revitaliza- 
tion of the liberal arts against the present 
horizons of pragmatism. Language and 
mathematics are learned early. They are 
learned at home and, with the constant en- 
couragement and understanding of parents, 
in school. Unless they are learned early and 
learned well, all further education must take 
constant corrective measures to make up the 
deficit, and the leadership in American cul- 
ture will continue to lag behind our needs. 
Properly taught in the home and in the 
school, such arts equip reason with more 
than the knowledge which they embody be- 
cause they invite the mind to the exciting 
life of pursuing truth for understanding. 
And in the long run, there is something more 
important than the knowledge which can be 
crowded into schools and curriculums; it is 
the love of knowledge which can inspire and 
enrich a whole lifetime of liberal learning 
and lead at last to the face to face knowl- 
edge of God Himself, 
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Supreme Court Justice 
William 0. Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, recently there appeared in one 
of my leading daily newspapers an arti- 
cle entitled “Let’s Take a Look Just for 
the Record.” It deals with Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, and 
we in this House should likewise keep the 
record straight on members of the high 
court. The article follows: 

Let’s TAKE A LOOK JUST FOR THE RECORD 

(By Andrew Avery) 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
Jas is one of those angelic anti-anti-Com- 
munists who often accuse other people of 
being character assassins. Yet now we find 
Justice Douglas going into Great Britain’s 
high court of justice and confessing that he 
committed a libel in his book “North From 
Malaya.” 

A libel suit had been filed by Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith, former British Governor of 
Burma. Characteristically, Douglas had ac- 
cepted hearsay about Dorman-Smith’s con- 
duct of that office; he had not made the 
slightest attempt to check the facts. Now 
he and his British publisher have apologized 
to Dorman-Smith, paid the plaintiff’s costs, 
and agreed to stop distributing the book 
until the defamatory passages are removed. 

When a Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court makes a confession of libel, in a 
British court, isn’t that a reflection on the 
United States? What kind of country are 
we to have a Justice of our highest Court 
who recklessly proclaims calumnies? 

The truth is that Douglas has repeatedly 
eommitted much worse libels of Americans. 
In his spare time he has been averaging a 
book a year, racing into print with his annual 
mishmash of misinformation. 

An example is his 1954 book, An Almanac 
of Liberty. This title is deceptive; for 
Douglas’ program would help the Kremlin’s 
quislings here to crush all liberty. No won- 
der the Communist Party repeatedly praised 
the book and promoted its wide distribution. 

In that book Douglas defamed many un- 
named New York State judges and the New 
York police. This was during his attack 
on the State’s system of authorizing certain 
judges to sign an order allowing a district 
attorney or the police to tap a telephone 
wire that may yield evidence of crime. 

“During 1952,” he wrote, “there were in 
New York City alone at least 58,000 [court] 
orders issued which allowed wiretapping— 
over 150 every day in the year.” 

That is wholly untrue. It is a smear of 
the judges. Douglas’ hair-raising figure, 
58,000, is 113 times the true figure. 

When a congressional committee invited 
Douglas to testify in support of his stu- 
pendous charge, he responded with a letter 
smoothly asserting that his “figures will 
prove to be conservative ones.” But had he 
asked the New York judges how many wire- 
tap orders they had signed? No. His 58,000 
figure was simply hearsay. 

Then Wellington Powell, vice president of 
the New York Telephone Co., testified that 
im 1952 the total number of court orders 
for wiretaps in all five counties of New York 
City was only 510. 

Edward S. Silver, district attorney of 
Kings County (Brooklyn), testified that the 
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58,000 was impossible. “Every time you get 
an order you have to have at least six de- 
tectives manning that wire.” (Two men at 
a@ time, in 3 shifts of 8 hours each.) “If 
you have over 1,000 a week,” said Silver, “in 
3 weeks you wouldn’t have a policeman on 
the street. They would all be down in 
cellars.” 

Douglas was treated with cold scorn by 
District Attorney Frank S. Hogan, of New 
York County (Manhattan). Fifty-eight 
thousand court orders? “It is scandalous, 
ridiculous, impossible,” Hogan testified. 
“You couldn’t do it with a police force of 
50,000. * * * We must be wary of * * * the 
hysterical alarmist with a flair for the 
dramatic. * * * A United States Supreme 
Court Justice makes such an unsupported 
and utterly ridiculous statement as that, 
and his figures are off by a mere 10,000 per- 
eent.” (In fact, more than 11,300 percent.) 

Yet Douglas’ libels of the New York judges 
and police are still in the book, which hasn’t 
withdrawn—unlike Douglas’ other book in 
England. An Almanac of Liberality is in 
public libraries and school and college libra- 
ries all over the country. Students and 
others are reading it this minute, swallow- 
ing Douglas’ calumnies as gospel. Shouldn't 
somebody warn them? 

Now that Douglas has been forced in a 
British court to confess his libel of a Briton, 
shouldn’t the American people ask this 
member of their Supreme Court to confess 
his libels of Americans? 


Resolution by Michigan House of Repre- 
sentatives Urging That Arms Be Made 
Available to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives of the State 
of Michigan has joined with other right- 
thinking people by unanimously adopt- 
ing a resolution urging that arms be 
made available to Israel. I hope that 
the administration will act with the same 
intelligence and vigor as did the State 
legislature in recognizing the great dan- 
ger to world peace caused by the weak- 
ness of Israel and the growing strength 
of the Arab nations. I cannot urge too 
strongly that immediate steps be taken 
to make available to Israel the necessary 
aid. 

Representatives Edgar Currie, Detroit 
second district; Frederick Yates, Detroit 
fourth district; and Ed Carey, Detroit 
third district; were the sponsors of the 
resolution. The original resolution was 
introduced by Senator John B. Swainson, 
Wayne County 18th district. 

The text of the resolution follows: 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to implement 

the Tripartite Declaration of the United 

States, Great Britain, and France to guar- 

antee the borders of Israel 

Whereas the State of Israel was created by 
resolution of the United Nations on Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, and was recognized by the 
United States on May 14, 1948; and 
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Whereas the State of Israel has secured 
her borders by force of arms of invading ag- 
gressor nations; and 

Whereas on May 25, 1950, the United States, 
Great Britain, and France guaranteed the 
borders by tripartite agreement; and 

Whereas certain Communist nations have 
sold munitions to Egypt, thus threatening 
the peace of the Middle East and the entire 
world; and 

Whereas the State of Isracl has requested 
this Nation to sell certain arms for its own 
protection: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Congress of the United States be 
and is hereby petitioned and urged to take 
such action as may be necessary to make 
available to the State of Israel such arms 
as may be necessary and also to negotiate 
a mutual-security pact with the State of 
Israel; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress, and to the Michigan Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in Congress. 


The Late Honorable William T. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress and the people of the Second Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania have sustained a 
great loss in the passing of our beloved 
colleague, my good friend, BILL Gran- 
AHAN. 

Back in the 79th Congress, after tak- 
ing his oath for the first time as a Mem- 
ber of this House, he was assigned to the 
Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 
It was in that way that a warm friend- 
ship commenced and developed between 
us—a friendship that I valued because of 
the many attributes of fine character 
that Britt possessed. He was distin- 
guished by his gentle friendliness and 
sincerity—marks of a true gentleman. 
These traits alone, however, did not 
make BILL GRANAHAN the outstanding 
legislator that he was. His industry, 
wisdom, and conscientious devotion to 
duty that became immediately apparent 
in his work on the committee were what 
also contributed so much to his success 
both in committee work and in the rep- 
resentation of his constituents. 

BILL GRANAHAN is going to be missed 
by his family, his colleagues, and his con- 
stituents. To his widow who, I know, 
in BILL’s eyes was the person most re- 
sponsible for his own success, I particu- 
larly want to extend sincere condolences. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Candle of the Lord 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
May 29 it was my privilege to address 
the overseas breakfast of the general 
assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa. I had been urged 
to discuss the world situation and what 
atomic energy might do to improve it. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
the text of that address, entitled ‘“The 
Candle of the Lord,” in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My pastor gently chides the members of 
his congregation who come to church only 
on Easter Sunday. Perhaps he makes a 
mental exception in my case, because Wash- 
ington is a far journey from Albuquerque. 
Yet last Easter morning our family was at 
his service, well rewarded by his sermon. 

The glory of the Gospels is that they grow 
as our lives grow, that their lessons take on 


new meaning as our tasks expand and our 
experiences broaded. A Bible story that we 
heard as youngsters in Sunday school may 
have a wholly different meaning when we 
hear it at the baptism of the children of our 
children. 

How many times I have heard the story 


of the resurrection. Yet this past Easter, 
against the background of a contemplated 
trip to the far Pacific to watch the air burst 
of a hydrogen bomb, it changed color like 
a chameleon and was seen anew. The trip 
itself was later abandoned, but the setting 
for the sermon remained. 

My pastor was sounding again the declara- 
tion of Christian faith: that Christ was 
risen, that “He ascended into Heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty * * *” 

Then came these words: “Without the 
resurrection, Christ would be a good man 
but only a good man. Without the resur- 
rection the Christian plan of salvation 
would be a beautiful theory, but only a 
theory.” 

Through my mind ran the conviction that 
he was right. Without the resurrection, 
without the power to roll away the stone 
and arise from the dead, there could be no 
Christian faith. But my thought went to 
the atolls around Eniwetok, to the atomic 
blasts I had seen, and to this question: If 
the world die, can it live again? Would 
it, too, need to experience disaster and rise 
phoenix-like from ashes in order that in the 
end it might find salvation? 

Eleven years have passed since the first 
atomic explosion at Alamogordo, 11 years 
since a group of noted scientists went into 
an unpopulated section of New Mexico to wait 
in that cold dawn behind hastily constructed 
bunkers to find out if the monstrous thing 
which they had concocted would finally 
go off. 


Appendix 


How had we come to that momentous 
point of modern day history? Scientists 
had speculated for generations that the 
atom could be split. Yet it remained for 
Albert Einstein on August 2, 1939 to send 
a letter to President Roosevelt suggesting 
that recent work by Fermi and Szilard which 
he had seen in manuscript had led him to 
expect that the element uranium might be 
turned, as he put it, “into a new and im- 
portant source of energy in the immediate 
future.” It might become possible, he 
thought, to set up a nuclear chain reaction 
in a large mass of uranium by which vast 
amounts of power and large quantities of 
new radium-like elements would be gen- 
erated. Then came his hint which altered 
the course of history. This new phenome- 
non, he said, would also lead to the con- 
struction of bombs, and that it was con- 
ceivable though much less certain that ex- 
tremely powerful bombs of a new type might 
thus be constructed. 

We can pass over the preliminary experi- 
ments leading to the first atomic pile and 
the first chain reaction. The actual work 
toward a bomb got under way in April of 
1943. 

Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, who then headed 
the effort, has since described to me a week- 
long series of meetings during that month. 
They were held at what then was known as 
site Y—the mountain camp famous ever 
since as Los Alamos, birthplace of the atomic 
bomb. 

Beginning each day at 9 o'clock, 30 men 
were cloistered in a brand new but window- 
less building, a strange structure to fit into 
that mountain setting of singular beauty. 
For 3 hours they would discuss their under- 
taking, break up for lunch, put in a whole 
afternoon again and then following their 
evening meal, continue informally until late 
at night. They literally breathed, ate and 
slept the nuclear possibilities of their task. 
They were driven by the white heat of war, 
constantly prodded by the idea that our 
enemies might achieve this new weapon 
ahead of us and that we would thereby 
emerge from worldwide conflagration as the 
vanquished instead of the victors. All 
through the bitterness of Dunkirk, the 
bombing of London, the slow, difficult fight- 
ing in the far Pacific, this fear that they 
would not be in time was to drive them 
to long hours of unprecedented endeavor. 

Military men were later to label this new 
type of bomb as a “decision in a packet,” 
and our scientists were determined to claim 
the decision. 

Finally they had a chance to test their 
potential weapon. Slowly the seconds to 
zero could be counted off—5, 4, 3, 2, 1—then 
the brilliant flash, the light which could 
be seen for hundreds of miles, the roar 
that rumbled and thundered against the 
mountain peaks of my home State. Then 
there was silence, and a chance for men to 
reflect that the instrument which they de- 
vised in their effort to free men from the 
yoke of oppression in all parts of the earth 
might equally well constitute the instru- 
ment of man’s eventual destruction. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, in whose hands had 
been placed the responsibility for the crea- 
tion of this newest of all weapons, was 
among the watchers. He, like the others, 
had been reasonably sure that the device 
would explode. And yet, on that cold grey 
morning when he saw and heard the evi- 
dence of the correctness of all their calcula- 


tions, he could experience no sense of exulta- 
tion, no rapturous ecstasy that success had 
crowned their efforts. He could think only 
of two lines from Bhagavad-Gita: “I am be- 
come death, the shatterer of worlds.” 

My hope this morning is that we may 
sketch briefly the world scene and attempt 
to discover how atomic energy may affect it, 
that we may consider what spiritual signifi- 
cance atomic energy may have over the world 
today, that we may ask, in other words, 
what atomic energy and atomic power mean 
as we try to build a Christian civilization. 

First of all, then, what does a layman 
see on the horizon? Are there spots that 
give us concern? Is there a tenseness in 
the air? Do we live in a troubled and rest- 
less world? 

Obviously time does not permit a careful 
review of world conditions even if I were 
competent to make it. But we might take 
a few quick glances to see if forces of integra- 
tion, of community, of peace are drawing us 
more surely together than diverse forces are 
pushing us apart. 

We have placed great faith in NATO—the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Today 
it is in a state of disintegration, and the 
most recent meeting of NATO Ministers was, 
in effect, an added failure. I could hardly 
speak disparagingly of Three Wise Men be- 
fore a church gathering, and yet, despite 
the creation of a commission of three wise 
men who are supposed to explore the to- 
tality of NATO to see in what field it can 
be broadened, the fact remains that NATO 
was never in a more dangerous state than at 
present, nor is it prepared to become 
stronger in the future. 

In the book of Proverbs there. are these 
words: “The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord.” If the spirit of man can bring into 
being a candle which will shine its light 
into this problem of NATO, then we may 
hope that this international effort may not 
head toward eventual disintegration but 
instead may find increasing strength. 

But let me mention the little things 
the clouds no larger than a man’s hand— 
which threaten to set aside our high hopes 
for the future of mankind. For example, 
the United States has been asked by the 
Ieclandic Parliament to withdraw from our 
air bases there, even though we came in 
initially at the request of Iceland itself and 
have spent there over $200 million in proj- 
ects. 

In the middle of NATO, the French have 
withdrawn practically all their divisions as- 
signed to NATO to handle the trouble in 
Algeria. 

On the eastern anchor of NATO, we have 
the trouble in Cyprus which involves Great 
Britain, Greece and Turkey. Britain’s only 
remaining major base in the Near East is 
Cyprus which she must maintain to protect 
the oil of the Middle East, on which Eng- 
land and Western Europe depend for 90 per- 
cent of their needs. In the Middle East 
there is 70 percent of the known world re- 
serve in oil. Cyprus has a world importance 
all out of proportion to its size. 

The Arab-Israeli question has been accent~- 
tuated by the penetration, economically and 
politically, of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites into that area. The Soviet Union is, 
for the first time, in both the Middle East 
and Africa, and in to stay. 

In south Asia, Nehru is facing tremendous 
difficulties internally. In Thailand there is 
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a shift away from its alliance with us and 
toward neutralism. 

In southeast Asia, Cambodia has indicated, 
as Indonesia has so pointedly announced, 
that it will receive help from any quarter. 
Vietnam still has a long and difficult road 
to travel. 

Singapore may well be on the verge of 
being lost to Great Britain, and it would not 
be surprising, unless there is a drastic turn 
of event, that this Crown Colony might go 
Communist. 

The importance of the Bandung Confer- 
ence of April 1955 cannot be overestimated 
because out of this conference came the 
Afro-Asian bloc, which is becoming more 
unified and stronger as time goes on— 
especially in its voting capacity in the United 
Nations. 

Hong Kong is being held only on suffer- 
ance. Taiwan and Korea are being main- 
tained largely through United States help, 
and Ceylon, as the result of recent elections, 
is shifting away from the West and toward 
closer relations with the Communist states. 

I am one of those who is persuaded that 
the two most important areas of the world 
at the present time are Germany at one end 
of the Soviet Empire and Japan at the other. 
I share this morning’s program with the 
moderator of the United Church of Christ in 
Japan and hope that his impressions of this 
assembly will be that America in official and 
unofficial life senses the great importance to 
the peace of the world of the 90 million 
people who live in his land. 

I hope that the people of the United States 
will continue to appreciate that Japan’s 
population is increasing at the rate of 2 
million a year and that this poses an ex- 
tremely difficult problem for her with not 
more than 16 percent of her land arable and 
with many resources missing that her econ- 
omy sorely needs. Japan, I would think, 
faces three choices: (1) Increased trade with 
the world; (2) trade where she can find it 
and continued assistance from the United 
States; or (3) going Communist. If the first 
two fail or Milter, the third result may well 
happen, not because of any sympathy for 
the Communist ideology, but because of 
economic necessity. 

Germany, on the other hand, is interested 
primarily in unification. The Western World 
has placed great reliance on rehabilitation, 
reconstruction, and the possible rearming of 
the WesternGermanarmy. TheSoviet Union, 
to look at the other side of the coin, has the 
power to compel Eastern Germany to unify 
with Western Germany; she can offer the re- 
turn of lands which she and the Poles have 
taken from the Germans; she can persuade 
Czechoslovakia to effect a Sudentenland set- 
tlement; she can offer trade and economic 
opportunities to the East; and she might well 
ask in return a treaty of neutrality and a 
German withdrawal from NATO. While Ade- 
mauer may refuse, we have a right to wonder 
what the German people would do. 

Africa is in a state of turmoil, and na- 
tionalism is on the rise. In Latin America 
there are strong indications that the Soviet 
Union is seeking to extend its way eco- 
nomically. 

Thus we can call a partial roll of trouble 
spots. The list, though not complete, may 
suffice for this discussion. 

If you are willing to accept my belief that 
the world we live in is troubled and restless, 
then we may ask why that condition is par- 
ticularly perilous now. The world has been 
at war before, has been divided between al- 
liances of great powers, has seen the areas of 
conflict grow until nearly all the civilized 
world became involved, but has come at last 
to the day of armistice and peace when the 
wounds of war could be slowly bound up and 
the scars of a hundred battles could disap- 
pear. Is this experience unique? 

Yes, it is unique, without parallel in his- 
tory. If man could destroy his fellowmen 
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in the past, such destruction was limited. 
But we have come a long way from the days 
when the walls of Jericho came tumbling 
down. We passed through the age of gun- 
powder, through the conflict between the 
trench and the tank, through the terrific 
pounding of aerial bombardment and the 
menace of the submarine that lurked in the 
sea. Now we are not content with airplanes 
that sweep threugh skies at several times the 
speed of sound, not made safe by automatic 
antiaircraft missiles that can track an at- 
tacking bomber and explode it and its cargo, 
not satisfied with submarines propelled by 
nuclear fuel that may lurk in deep waters 
month on end. Why, the crew of the Nauti- 
lus jokingly guarantees that their ship need 
surface only to let its crew members reenlist. 
But with it all, we do have enough. 

Now we study and design and test for the 
ultimate weapon, if such there be. We want 
the tools for a push-button war, We will 
have guided missiles with atomic warheads 
that will be able to fly at thousands of miles 
an hour, far above the range of defense guns, 
and hit a target 5,000 miles away with deadly 
accuracy. We will have bombs that will 
plunge into the far depths of the ocean and 
wipe out a nest of submarines. We will have 
power to fill the stratosphere with atomic 
particles so dangerously charged that air- 
plane crews cannot pilot their craft. So we 
will find what we may then call “safety” in 
these arsenals of annihilation—on land, in 
the sky, and deep in the bosom of the sea. 
Only—these will not bring safety, and we 
will not know peace. 

We have had before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy of this Congress a long 
parade of witnesses outlining the latest plans 
for the military application of atomic energy. 
These top military leaders were competent 
and convincing. They have not only paraded 
their weapons and explained their plans, 
they have estimated the capability of the 
enemy and then played the game of war with 
different sets of assumtptions as to which 
combatant has taken the initiative. 

From all their testimony, there seems to 
me but one conclusion: That we and the 
enemy become, as one scientist said, like 
two scorpions in a bottle. Each scorpion 
has the power to inflict the sting of death. 
Naturally, he seeks to maneuver himself 
into a position where, if he sees the need, 
he may destroy the other without harm to 
himself. But, being scorpions, each recog- 
nizes that to close with his opponent means 
the risk of a deadly counterstroke. And so 
we sit in uneasy stalemate, realizing that 
war with atomic and thermonuclear weapons 
means not only the destruction of the active 
participants but could easily mean the end 
of civilization itself. 

Of course, we could remove ourselves from 
the bottle, and so could our opponents, 
merely by dismantling totally and forever 
all manner of atomic arms. But that brings 
only partial relief. The intelligence that 
taught us to make the bomb may tell us 
how to fashion new devices not banned by 
rules of war but equally destructive. 

For man has reached to the very source 
of the energies resident in the cosmos— 
atomic energy. In doing so he binds to his 
will a force that seems without limit by 
the finite standards of men—yet puny in 
contrast to the infinite power of God. 

Latent in this almost unbounded source 
of energy are immense possibilities for both 
life and death—death because no man can 
hope for immunity from the worldwide con- 
tamination of earth and atmosphere that 
would result from all-out nuclear war. Yet 
every day brings stories of how the split 
atom may be used to bring new standards 
of health, wealth, and happiness to the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

Near Chicago is an isotope farm where 
plants and animals can be raised in an at- 
mosphere of radioactive carbon dioxide. 
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From this work can come the tools for the 
investigation of biochemical mechanisms. 
We will soon begin to learn more about how 
our bodies work, what throws them out of 
gear, and what therapy may set them right 
again. 

Near New York City is a laboratory where 
radioactive isotopes are being applied to the 
problems of agriculture. These tracers can 
be followed through a growing plant like 
@ man carrying a lighted lantern down a 
dark street at night. We see how a plant 
uses its food, and what foods best suit the 
digestive systems of different plants. We 
have not yet learned why a red cow eats 
green grass and gives white milk, but we 
learn how to trace tiny particles from the 
roots of a plant to its branches and leaves, 
how to produce disease-resistant varieties of 
grains and fiber, and how to grow more and 
better food. 

I am ready to concede that here in Amer- 
ica where agricultural surpluses are a per- 
petual headache to Congress and the farmer, 
this science may be of no immediate value; 
but there are hungry mouths in many parts 
of the world where we might go, not to be 
ministered unto but to minister. After all, 
with world population increasing 50 million 
persons each year, the day of food surpluses 
may not last forever—éven in America. 

The atom, then, has possibilities for life 
or death. Of itself, atomic energy knows 
nothing of these ends to which it may be 
put. It is in the truest sense a neutral. 
The decision to use it for one purpose or 
another rests with man himself. 

Indeed, if atomic energy presented only the 
issue of life or death it might be in no way 
different from all the material means at 
man’s disposal. But there is a difference 
which is made evident by the orders of mag- 
nitude of what the new power does. A week 
ago a hydrogen-type bomb was exploded in 
the Pacific. It was not nearly as powerful as 
we know how to make bombs, but it had the 
TNT equivalent of all the firepower this Na- 
tion used in World War II—in riflles, in field 
artillery, in naval shells, and in the rain of 
bombs that poured from our airplanes. It 
was a one-shot atomic war . What if a hun- 
dred such bombs should fall? 

Perhaps as we think of that grim possi- 
bility, our reflections will permit us to pen- 
etrate beyond the issues of life and death 
to those that are really decisive. For beyond 
them are to be found the larger issues of 
justice and injustice, of right and wrong. In 
the last analysis, this breakfast assembly 
might regard these as the true alternatives 
between which a choice must be made. Life 
or death remain but the consequences of 
that choice. 

The making of a right choice in these mat- 
ters will involve courses of action that are 
many and varied. The possibility of physi- 
cal destruction must be a matter of per- 
sonal concern for each and every one of us. 
It cannot be otherwise when all-out nuclear 
warfare could mean the annihilation of hu- 
man life on this planet. Consciousness of 
this fact should serve to demonstrate anew 
the moral solidarity of mankind. It should 
likewise serve to demonstrate that every man 
is responsible to all men and for all men. 
The problem we face is to make all men feel 
this responsibility that is theirs. 

How do I intend to exercise my responsi- 
bility? That question is asked to illustrate 
that each of us must find the work best 
suited to our hands. 

First of all, I shall not rely on the powers 
of destruction . That does not mean that 
my voice or vote will be used to cripple the 
defense of my country or to stop the develop- 
ment of its weapons. On the contrary, I shall 
favor its programs of defense as a deterrent 
to the horror of an atomic war. But I shail 
know that there will be no victor in a nu- 
clear conflict, and I shall want mankind to 
survive. 
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Second, I shall seek to encourage at home 
and abroad an understanding of the basic 
issues confronting mankind today. 

Only a few days ago President Sukarno, of 
Indonesia, addressed a joint meeting of the 
two Houses of Congress. He told us that he 
had come to the United States to see our 
country with his own eyes, to confirm or to 
modify the impressions of this land which 
he had collected from afar over a period of 
many years. But most of all, he had come 
to learn something from America—not mere- 
ly as a nation, but as a state of mind. 

That, in my judgment, is the part of his 
address that appealed most to the Congress— 
this concept that the visitor from abroad 
must study not only the physical charac- 
teristics of our country, must count not only 
the dollars we may spend in our programs of 
military and economic aid to the free peoples 
of the earth, but must know the state of 
mind which exists in America itself. This 
understanding of us and our problems—and 
our appreciations of theirs—may in the long 
run persuade the uncommitted people of the 
earth to cast their lot with us and our allies 
in the worldwide cause of freedom and right. 
Without it, they may turn to some other land 
which may offer less in material goods but 
more in sympathetic understanding. 

Third, I shall recognize in atomic energy 
an instrument that may be useful in the 
endeavor to find peace. To do that, it may 
be necessary to cast off the bonds of ma- 
terialism and practice the ancient and noble 
Christian virtue of sacrifice, but the goal is 
worthy of it. 

This morning, when I fly back to Wash- 
ington, my first obligation is to return to 
hearings of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy on the subject of the Nation’s reactor 
program. We have been taking testimony 
for more than a week, considering every 
facet of the subject. 

Through the testimony—like a red thread 
woven into a dull blanket—has been the 
showing that here in America the develop- 
ment of cheap atomic power is not urgent. 
As a nation, we have large supplies of power 
generated by falling water—and we are 
about to add the power of Niagara to our 
supply. We have inexhaustible supplies of 
coal from which electricity might be gen- 
erated, and we have a reasonable supply of 
gas and oil. We may not need a new source 
of energy, but 20 years of population growth 
with a heavy drain on other resources may 
alter that story. 

Then, too, the presently planned atomic 
power plants will not be competitive with 
conventional plants using fossil fuels. 
Therefore, their construction in America now 
would impose a double burden: (a) The cur- 
rent would be higher in cost and a subsidy 
for its use thereby required, and (b) the 
plants would be outmoded and hence need 
to be substantially modified when a later 
round of atomic powerplants with lower 
power costs could be constructed. 


But there are areas of the earth where 
power costs are high and where atomic 
power is soon to be cheaper than conven- 
tional power. Hence England has already 
turned the electricity from its first plant 
into its national grid, and Russia will be 
building its first atomic plants in its Euro- 
pean areas where power is high and not in 
Siberia where coal is abundant. Likewise, 
atomic power is already attractive to many 
sections of South America, to Turkey, and to 
parts of Africa. 

Do we like the threat that godless Russia 
now poses in atomic science? Shall we per- 
mit a communistic country. to occupy the 
areas that we leave open? Russia will build 
an atomic plan in East Germany, is pushing 
atomic development in Red China, has her 
eyes on Egypt, and will undoubtedly expand 
her atomic penetration whenever and where- 
ever the chance'may come. 
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So what can we do to help atomic energy 
build a Christian civilization? Presbyteri- 
ans are at work in 34 countries, and in many 
of these lands, the very thing that they can 
use now is the power of the atom. 

To these friendly lands and to the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the earth, I would send 
the evidences of our purpose to use the atom 
for peace, not just the nuclear fuel which 
the President has already promised, but the 
vessels in which it is to burn. Thereby we 
would test the most promising types of re- 
actors, revise and rework them under actual 
operating conditions and thus have them 
ready for our use at home when the cost of 
their electricity became competitive with the 
energy we now have in abundance. Such a 
program could cost us as a nation a billion 
dollars in 5 years, a large sum to be sure, but 
only a small part of what is now contem- 
plated in military aid. I think it would pay 
far greater dividends both in security and 
satisfaction. Actually the House of Repre- 
sentatives seems to feel that the cost of for- 
eign aid might be cut a billion dollars this 
year—enough for a whole program of inter- 
national atomic aid. 

Then what we did would speak clearly to 
the world of what we are—a nation devoted 
to peace, working through Christian faith 
toward the goal of worldwide justice and 
welfare. 

If “the spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord” then the candle would shine in these 
far fields where humble people need this 
blessing of modern science poured out to 
them. 

First, in many cases they need such a 
program in research and in building up ade- 
quate numbers of trained scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians. We are training for- 
eign scientists and engineers at State uni- 
versities and at our great atomic installa- 
tions at Oak Ridge and the Argonne National 
Laboratory. We must encourage these ac- 
tivities; and the moral influence of the 
church can help to enlist new trainees and 
potential scientists from the lands across the 
seas. 

Second, they need it in medicine—and 
we have medical research reactors schedules 
for use in friendly countries. There the 
people understand medical purposes. Most 
of what they have heard of us in atomic 
matters is the bomb—the messenger of 
death. Now they see the beneficent side of 
the atom, the medical research reactor—the 
giver of life. 

Third, they need it in food. Here again we 
are not dealing with the agriculture of the 
United States. The world has never had 
enough to eat, and in many of these 34 
lands, the skills developed by atomic research 
would be very welcome. 

Fourth, they need it for power. At the 
Geneva Conference on peaceful “uses of 
atomic energy last August, I heard Dr. Homi 
Bhabha describe the energy problem of India 
where 75 percent of their power comes from 
eow dung. With population on the march, 
India needs new sources of power. Where 
will she turn? I hope: To this Christian 
land. Surely the sacrifices we will require 
in our own program will be nothing com- 
pared to the benefits we will bring to them. 

“The candle of the Lord’—how will it 
shine around the earth? The decisions now 
being made in America on these problems of 
atomic power may determine how far it will 
throw its light. For these decisions with 
regard to the use of atomic energy are shaped 
by a very few men. The spiritual problems 
of the multitudes are pressing ones, indeed. 
But still more pressing are the problems of 
these leaders of the people in this day of 
atomic crisis. It is a spiritual and moral 
problem of the greatest moment. 

From my post of observation in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and as chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of 
the Congress, I have no doubt whatever 
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about the material strength of this Nation. 
Yours is the responsibility to see that the 
spiritual strength is not lacking to the end 
that our people and our leaders may con- 
tinue to discharge their responsibilities to 
all mankind and prove this truly to be a 
“nation under God.” 





Life Expectancy of Minnesotans 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
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Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, asa 
Senator from Minnesota I have always 
been confident that Minnesotans were 
among the healthiest people alive. Iam 
delighted to have my confidence bol- 
stered by some official statistics which 
have just been released by the Minnesota 
Department of Health. These statistics 
indicate that people from Minnesota can 
expect to live longer on the average than 
residents of all but two States in the 
Union. Only the States of South 
Dakota and Nebraska exceed Minnesota 
in life expectancy at birth, and I am 
happy to add that I myself was born in 
South Dakota—so I have the best of all 
possible worlds. 


This study shows, Mr. President, that 
the life expectancy of white males dur- 
ing the period of survey, 1949-51, was 
68.2 years, while for white females it was 
73.4 years. 


An article appearing in the St. Paul 
Dispatch on May 21, 1956, lists life ex- 
pectancy for various Minnesota individ- 
uals according to age level. I am happy 
to share this information with my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
the article I have just referred to be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MINNESOTANS HEALTHY: NorTH Star STATE 
RaNKsS THIRD IN UNITED STATES 


Minnesota residents can expect to live 
longer, on the average, than residents of all 
but two States in the Nation, the Minnesota 
Department of Health said today. 

Basing its report on a national Office of 
Vital Statistics survey, the department said 
that when the survey was taken in 1949-51 
the life expectancy of white males at birth in 
Minnesota was 68.2 years and for white fe- 
males it was 73.4 years. 

Similar figures for the United States were 
66.3 years for white males and 72 for white 
females. Only South Dakota and Nebraska 
exceeded Minnesota in life expectancy at 
birth. 

The information was compiled in the sta- 
tistical bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. The expectancy tables were 
based on the average number of deaths with- 
in each specific year of life occurring among 
residents of the State during the survey 
years. 

In the last half century, the report shows 
18.08 years has been added to the life expect- 
ancy of white males and 20.95 years for white 
females in the Nation. In 1900 the life ex- 
pectancy for men was only 48.23 years and for 
women 51.08 years. 
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For Minnesota here is the life expectancy 
for individuals at varying age levels in 
1949-51: 











White White 

Age males females 
I ciliate | 68. 22 73. 35 
OS ln ey oe 60. 67 65. 42 
ee er ae he 51.26 55. 69 
RSE CTA NEE NE 41.97 46.04 
4() bee 32. 73 36. 54 
EE I MRE ETS. 24.16 27. 52 
ieee ck aekienceted | 16. 61 19. 17 
EEE CORSE, PAE 10. 44 12.01 
hea pe 5. 96 6.71 





PoPULATION Up 10.8 PeRcENT SINCE 1950 


WaASHINGTON.—The Census Bureau today 
estimated the United States population on 
April 1 at 167,440,000, including Armed Forces 
overseas. 

The Bureau said this was a gain of 16,- 
308,000, or 10.8 percent, over the 151,132,000 
on April 1, 1950, when the latest census was 
taken. 

It estimated that about 10 percent of 
the net population gain in the last 5 years 
was accounted for by a net civilian immigra- 
tion of 1,700,000 during the period. 





Disposal of Land Along the Inland 
Waterway in North Carolina 
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HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that the Federal 
Government is planning to dispose of 
some 4,858 acres of land it now owns 
along the Inland Waterway in North 
Carolina. 

According to the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the land lies along the 
Waterway between the North Carolina- 
Virginia line and Beaufort Harbor. 

In response to inquiries by me, the 
GSA says it has just let a contract to 
appraise the property, and the appraisal 
report is due to be completed Septem- 
ber 1, 1956. The GSA says further that 
immediately after the appraisal report is 
approved, the property will be advertised 
for sale to the general public. 

The Federal Government bought the 
land, mostly from individuals, to cut por- 
tions of the Inland Waterway through 
North Carolina. It was purchased in 
much the same way as right-of-way is 
bought for highways. The first pur- 
chase was made in 1908, and the Govern- 
ment continued buying land adjoining 
the waterway through 1947. 

It now says that it no longer needs the 
land and wants to sell it. 

To me, there seems to be a serious 
question of what will happen to the land 
in respect to soil erosion. Recent hurri- 
canes and floods have taught us that con- 
servation practices are precious factors 
in all coastal areas. 

I think the Government ought to con- 
sider seriously offering to the State any 
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surplus it has for use as State parks and 
the like before taking competitive bids. 
I should dislike to see selfish interests 
come in, buy the land for a song, and 
then sell valuable timber from it at a 
handsome profit. There is a large 
amount of first-class timber on some of 
the property, and every precaution 
should be taken to avoid windfall profit 
schemes devised by persons who have no 
interest in the waterway or the land 
adjoining it. 

If there is no public use for the land, 
the Federal Government ought to give 
the original owners the first opportunity 
to buy it back. 

I understand that plans to sell the 
land have been underway since last Oc- 
tober, but until now the GSA has failed 
to offer any information about what is 
going on in the matter. 

To me, this seems to be a poor way to 
do business. At least, the GSA could 
have let the public know what it has in 
mind. Both Congress and North Caro- 
lina State officials should have been ad- 
vised, if not consulted. It is, in short, 
another case of not letting the right 
hand know what the left hand is doing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
letters concerning this matter which I 
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have received from Edward J. Fanflik, 
Acting Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Real Estate, and Frank J. O’Gara, re- 
gional director of the General Services 
Administration, Atlanta, Ga. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. W. Kerr Scorr, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Scorr:Reference is made to 
your informal request to this office on May 
29, 1956, for information as to the status of 
excess lands along the Intracoastal Water- 
way from the Virginia State line to 
Beaufort Inlet, N. C., and of the disposal pro- 
ceedings in connection therewith. 

On October 28, 1955, the district engineer, 
Corps of Engineers, at Wilmington, N. C., re- 
ported certain lands acquired by the Govern- 
ment for the Intracoastal Waterway to the 
regional director, General Services Adminis- 
tration, at Atlanta, Ga., for further utili- 
zation by other Government agencies or dis- 
posal, pursuant to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, 81st Cong.) and 
implementing regulations of the General 
Services Administration. The lands so re- 
ported comprise the following sections and 
acreages of the waterway: 














North Carolina Cut, N. C__.---- i eee E sehicaaisoon 


Alligator River to Pungo River, N.C 
Goose Creek to Bay River, N. C 


Neuse River to Beaufort Harbor, N. C_.............---- 


Holding agency GSA control 
Acreage No. Ne. 
npscieanand | 592. 51 WILM-2(56) D-NC-432 
coassenseans 2, 591. 08 WILM-3(56) D-NC-433 
ietiRichabacletieden 443. 50 WILM-4(56) D-NC-434 
niahaja diated 1, 231. 70 WILM-5(56) D-NC-435 





Brig. Gen. Henry J. Hoeffer, the Division 
Engineer, Corps of Engineers, at Atlanta, 
Ga., informs me that he has recently ob- 
tained informal information from the Re- 
gional Director, General S:ervices Adminis- 
tration, that the contract for the required 
appraisal of the aforementioned property 
Was awarded on or about May 15, 1956, and 
that the appraisal work is scheduled for 
completion around the middle of August. 
The property is scheduled to be advertised in 
September 1956, and it is anticipated that 
disposal action will be completed by De- 
cember 1, 1956. 

In connection with the operation and 
maintenance of the Intracoastal Waterway, 
it is considered necessary that certain ease- 
ment rights in the aforementioned property 
be retained by the United States. A copy 
of the reservation recommended by the De- 
partment of the Army for inclusion in any 
conveyance of these lands by the General 
Services Administration is inclosed for your 
information. 

Inasmuch as the General Services Admin- 
istration is the disposal agency of the Gov- 
ernment in this instance, it is suggested that 
further information regarding disposal of 
the property be obtained from the Regional 
Director, General Services Administration, 
50 Seventh Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. In any 
communication to the Regional Director of 
General Services Administration concerning 
these lands, a citation to the holding agency 
numbers and/or the GSA control numbers 
indicated above will be of assistance to the 
Regional Director in expediting a reply. 

I trust that the foregoing information is 
satisfactory for your purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. FANFLIK, 
Acting Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Real Estate. 


AMENDED RESERVATION CLAUSE 


Each instrument or deed of conveyance 
shall include the following: 

“Whereas in the River and Harbor Act of 
Congress approved July 25, 1912, and subse- 
quent amendments thereto, provision was 
made for the constructing, improving, and 
maintaining an intracoastal waterway from 
Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., in ac- 
cordance with a project set forth in House 
Document (or River and Harbors Committee 
Document) No. 391, 62d Congress, and pursu- 
ant thereto, an intracoastal waterway has 
been constructed over, across, or adjacent to 
the land herein conveyed, there is excepted 
from this conveyance the said Intracoastal 
Waterway as a part of the navigable waters of 
the United States, and there is reserved to the 
Government and its assigns the perpetual 
right and easement to maintain the said In- 
tracoastal Waterway and to enter upon, dig 
or cut away, and remove any or all the here- 
inbefore described tract of land as may be 
required at any time in the prosecution of 
the aforesaid work of improvement, or any 
enlargement thereof, and maintain the por- 
tion so cut away and removed as a part of 
the navigable waters of the United States; 
and the further right to maintain the aids 
to navigation presently established by the 
United States on the land herein described 
with the rights of ingress and egress thereto; 
and the further perpetual right and ease- 
ment to enter upon, occupy and use any por- 
tion of said tract of land, not so cut away 
and converted into public navigable waters 
as aforesaid, for the deposit of dredged ma- 
terial, and for the placement thereon of 
such aids to navigation deemed necessary by 
the Government, and for such other pur- 
poses as may be needful in the preservation 
and maintenance of said work of improve- 
ments: Provided, however, That the grantee, 
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his heirs and assigns shall enjoy all such 
rights and privileges in said tract of land 
as may be used and enjoyed without inter- 
fering with or abridging the exceptions and 
reservations herein contained.” 





GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 5, 1956. 
The Honorable W. Kerr Scott, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENaTOR Scorr: At the request of 
Mr. Cochrane, of your office, furnished below 
is information regarding the property known 
as the Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway, N. C. 
The property was turned over to us for dis- 
posal by the Corps of Engineers and is divided 
into four reports, as follows: 














Location | Case No. | Acreage 

Currituck County__...........| D-NC-432_. 592. 51 
Hyde and Tyrell Counties.....| D-NC-433__| 2, 590. 63 
Pamlico County ._...........- D-NC-434_. 443. 50 
1, 231. 78 


Carteret and Craven Coun- | D-NC-435_. 
ties. | 





We have just let a contract to appraise 
this property and the appraisal report should 
be received in this office on or about Septem- 
ber 1, 1956. Immediately after the appraisal 
report is approved, the property will be ad- 
vertised on a-tract basis to the general pub- 
lic, with sealed bids to be returned to this 
Office on a specified date. 

In reporting the property to us, the Corps 
of Engineers reserved the right to maintain 
and, if necessary, enlarge the waterway and 
in so doing, dig away or remove any portion 
of the land considered necessary for this 
operation. This restriction might indicate 
that sale of the property might have to be 
made at rather low prices; however, there is 
considerable interest in the property and we 
believe that its sale will reflect an adequate 
return to the Government. 

We propose to offer the property in tracts, 
as acquired. 

If additional information is desired, it will 
be a pleasure to furnish it upon request. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. O'GARA, 
Regional Director, 





Memorial Day in Normandy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a poem en- 
titled “Memorial Day in Normandy”, 
written by Mr. J. Mitchell Pilcher, of 
Montgomery, Ala. The beautiful tribute 
to the courageous Americans who made 
the supreme sacrifice on the Normandy 
beaches and battlefields for the cause of 
freedom was published in the Alabama 
Journal on May 29, 1956, 
There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
MEMORIAL DAy IN NORMANDY 

The long march is over, the winter gone, 

Our soldiers’ graves are wreathed with late 
May flowers, 

When emerald leaf and petaled flower ac- 
claim 
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Memorial Day in French Normandy * * ® 
Here one may visit those soft silent towns 
Wherein are sleeping—till the trump of time 
The men who fell, pledging their light-foot 
years. 
That fearless Freedom might be born anew! 
Nine cemeteries filled with silent men! 
Row after row of crosses, small and white, 
Grave after grave as lonely as the heart. 
Pause, visitor, for Young America’s sake— 
Honor to Youth’s valor on distant shores, 
Yankee lads that sleep beneath reconquered 
soil 
Of Normandy—where wave-swept beaches lie, 
Hallowed and enshrined by stripling martyrs. 
—J. Mitchell Pilcher. 





Senator Lehman’s Sixth Radio Report to 
the People of New York State on the 
Work of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a monthly 
radio report which I made to the people 
of New York State on Sunday, June 10, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEw YORKER’S REPORT ON THE NATION 


(Text of Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN’s sixth 
radio report to the people of New York 
State during the 2d session, 84th Cong.) 


Fellow New Yorkers, the past 4 weeks in 
the United States Senate have been busy and 
productive. I am pleased to report to you 
that since my last broadcast, the Senate has 
passed four major pieces of legislation on 
which I have been working for some time— 
the Niagara power bill, the flood disaster in- 
surance program, a broad Federal housing 
program, and an extension of the GI home- 
loan program. 

This has certainly been my most pro- 
ductive legislative month in the Senate, 
Each of these four major legislative achieve- 
ments are matters of vital interest to the peo- 
ple of New York and I am sure you would 
like to hear something about them. 

The bill providing for the public develop- 
ment of the Niagara Falls power resources 
by the New York State Power Authority 
passed the Senate on May 16 by a vote of 
48 to 39. As the primary sponsor of this 
bill, I was most gratified by the size of the 
favorable vote in the Senate. The chief 
issue in the debate on the Senate floor was 
whether Niagara Power should be developed 
by the State of New York, for the benefit 
of all the people of the State, or whether the 
Niagara resource should be given away by 
the Congress, despite the laws of New York 
State to a private power monopoly headed 
by the Niagara Mohawk Power Co. 

The people of New York State are the di- 
rect beneficiaries of this victory over the 
advocates of the giveaway of Niagara power. 
The Senate action in passing my bill was 
a great step forward in achieving early de- 
velopment of this single greatest unde- 
veloped hydroelectric site in the United 
States. 

My colleague, Senator Ives, attempted to 
have this bill sent back to the Public Works 
Committee for what he called further study 
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even though we have been studying it for 
years. This move would have killed the 
bill. Fortunately, his proposal was defeated 
and now the day is closer at hand when all 
the people of New York State will reap the 
benefits of two great hydroelectric develop- 
ments—the St. Lawrence, presently under 
construction, and the Niagara. 

Practically speaking, what does this mean 
for the people of New York State? It means 
that low-cost hydroelectric power will at- 
tract more industry to New York and that 
employment opportunities will thus be in- 
creased in our State and it means cheaper 
rates of electricity for home and business 
consumers. 

Under the terms of the Niagara bill, as it 
passed the Senate, this will all be accom- 
plished without cost to the taxpayers of New 
York State or of the Nation. 

Now we must all push ahead to achieve 
the same type of victory in the House of 
Representatives. This is your fight. Pas- 
sage of the Niagara bill in the House is going 
to be difficult. Iam confident, however, that 
with the same widespread citizen support 
for the public development of Niagara power 
which I received during the Senate debate, 
we can achieve affirmative action in the 
House, and the great Niagara power develop- 
ment can proceed to become a reality in 
the next several months. 

The Senate also enacted a Federal flood- 
disaster insurance program on which I have 
been working since the disastrous floods in 
our Northeastern States last fall. As acting 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee considering the flood- 
disaster insurance program, I held extensive 
hearings in New York State and in other on 
the east coast. Over the decades our Nation 
has been intermittently plagued with floods. 
Almost no State has escaped their devasta- 
tion. 

The Northeastern States, and the Atlantic 
Seaboard States have suffered terrible losses 
in recent years from floods following hurri- 
canes. We all remember the destruction 
wrought by hurricanes Diane and Connie. 
The losses to homeowners and businessmen 
amounted to hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Since private insurance companies will not 
write flood insurance, I conducted hearings 
on this subject for the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and the Senate, on May 10, passed 
my bill providing for the establishment of 
a Federal program of flood-disaster insur- 
ance. I am sure that those of you who have 
been hit by floods will understand the impor- 
tance of this legislation. It, too, is now be- 
for the House and I am extremely hopeful 
that favorable action will be taken on the 
disaster insurance program before the clos- 
ing of Congress. 

The last two major legislative achievements 
of the past month which I want to tell you 
about are in the field of housing. The great 
volume of mail which I have received from 
citizens of New York State has made me 
more keenly aware that the question of 
adequate housing for our citizens is at the 
top of the list of unresolved problems con- 
fronting our Nation today. 

With this in mind, I introduced a bill pro- 
posing a major overhaul of our Federal hous- 
ing program. As a member of the Housing 
Subcommittee I heard the testimony of ex- 
perts on housing needs and of representa- 
tives of the housing industry. From these 
hearings, and subsequent studies by the com- 
mittee, we drew up and sent to the Senate 
a good housing bill. This housing bill was 
passed by the Senate. It goes further than 
the scanty program proposed by the admin- 
istration but I would have liked to see it go 
even further in several respects, especially 
in the area of providing middle-income hous- 
ing for persons unable to qualify for low- 
cost public housing but who are unable to 
meet the high cost of salé and rental housing 
being built by the housing industry today. 
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The housing legislation passed by the Sen- 
ate authorizes 135,000 public housing units 
for each of the next 3 years, as against the 
meager 35,000 units for each of 2 years re- 
quested by the administration. This legisla- 
tion provides a greatly expanded program 
of urban renewal and slum clearance assist- 
ance to our cities struggling with the growing 
problem of our slums. 

But that isn’t all that this housing bill 
accomplishes. We have also made provision 
for 15,000 units annually of public housing 
for elderly people, and instituted a program 
of special financial assistance to housing en- 
terprises designed to meet the needs of our 
eiderly families which are unable to find 
adequate apartments or homes. 

This elderly housing program was a great 
victory for those of us who have witnessed 
the real needs of our senior citizens. It is 
a good start and it is a firm basis on which 
to build and expand a program for housing 
for the elderly in the years to come. 

While my proposal for a full-scale middle- 
income housing program was defeated in the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee by 
a tie vote, the Senate agreed to direct the 
staff of the Housing Subcommittee to make 
a complete study of middle-income housing 
needs and to report back to the Banking and 
Currency Committee the full facts of the 
crisis in middle-income housing. I am proud 
of the progress we made this year in laying 
the groundwork for positive legislation in 
this field and I am also proud of the overall 
housing bill which the Senate passed and 
sent to the House for action. 

Still on the housing bill, I was the sponsor 
of an amendment which the Senate adopted 
extending the GI housing loan program for 
another year. When the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration announced its plan to stop receiving 
applications for home loans as of next Jan- 
uary, I felt it would be a tragedy to let this 
program expire before some 11 million vet- 
erans throughout the Nation—and many 
hundreds of thousands in New York—could 
avail themselves of their rights for these 
Veterans’ Administration guaranteed home 
loans. I therefore proposed to the Senate, 
and the Senate unanimously passed a 1-year 
extension of the GI home-loan program. I 
am confident that the House of Representa- 
tives will take similar action before the end 
of the session. 

So much for our recent victories in the 
Senate. 

In my remaining time I want to tell you 
about another important subject now being 
debated on the floor of the Senate—a pro- 
posed liberalization and revision of the so- 
cial-security program. 

Among the changes being proposed to the 
social-security program, there are two par- 
ticular amendments I want to discuss with 
you. These deal with the payments of bene- 
fits to totally and permanently disabled 
workers at the age of 50 if they were, before 
their disability, employed in jobs covered by 
social security—and the lowering of the re- 
tirement age for women from 65 to 62. 

The bill which is now under discussion 
passed the House of Representatives last 
summer by an overwhelming vote. It con- 
tained the two provisions to which I have 
just now referred. However, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee accepted the arguments of 
the administration and various pressure 
groups and eliminated the disability pro- 
vision completely and made the lower retire- 
ment age for women applicable only to 
widows. 

A group of my colleagues and I are now 
carrying on a fight to have the two original 
provisions restored. There is nothing com- 
plicated about these proposals. The do not 
deal with involved legal questions or ab- 
stract theories. : They deal with people— 
their human needs and wants. 

The Senate Finance Committee also de- 
cided that the reduction in retirement age 
for women should be made effective only for 
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widows. To me this is an outrageous ex- 
ample of discrimination. The problems of 
the older woman do not depend on her 
marital status. 

Of course I am concerned about the woman 
who finds herself a widow at the age of 60 or 
62—a woman without skills, training, or job 
experience. But, I am also concerned about 
the woman in her early sixties who loses her 
job and is unable to find another because 
of the reluctance of employers to hire women 
over 60. And I am concerned about the 
woman who has no children to support her, 
no insurance or other source of income to 
fall back on. 

By lowering the retirement age for all 
women to 62, we can give them something 
to look forward to—we can make their ad- 
vanced years, years of brightness and hope— 
we can make them secure in the knowledge 
that they will not be dependent on others— 
that they will be self-sufficient, instead of 
charity cases. 

I have touched only on the high points 
of the social security debate. I am confident 
that you share my views—that you hope and 
pray, as I do, that the United States Senate 
will promptly approve these pending amend- 
ments that mean so much to the people of 
this Nation. 

All of my time has expired. I will be back 
on this station in 4 weeks with another re- 
port to you on my work in the United States 
Senate. 





A Future in the Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Ralph 
E. Casey, president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, has proved him- 
self to be an authority of high standing 
in matters of governmental functioning, 
especially relating to the maritime in- 
dustry. His capable service in the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches has 
shown that when he addresses himself 
to a public question his statements are 
logical and worthy of public attention. 
For these reasons I believe that his ad- 
dress at the 100th commencement of 
the Maritime College of the State of New 
York, Fort Schuyler, N. Y., is deserving 
of national attention and I ask that 
salient excerpts from President Casey’s 
speech be inserted in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A FUTURE IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 

The first order of business at any com- 
mencement is congratulation. Ordinarily, 
I would turn first to the graduating class, for 
this is certainly their day. But I shall re- 
verse the order today and address myself 
first to the Maritime College herself. 

Almost any graduate of my college or uni- 
versity has taken pride, at one time or an- 
other, in the age of his alma mater. “Old” 
may be an insult to a woman, and surely no 
compliment to a man, but to a college it is 
a term of positive endearment. This is true 
even if the school was founded only in re- 
cent years. But when it has reached the 
point of graduating its one hundredth class, 
as Fort Schuyler has today, it has certainly 
earned all the honor and veneration with 
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which its alumni regard it. Those of us in 
shipping who are not Schuyler graduates 
share your pride today that our earliest mari- 
time collegiate training institution has 
passed such a milestone. 

To you, Admiral Durgin, and to your staff, 
congratulations on producing this and other 
fine classes, and on bringing the college 
safely to this major port of call. Congratula- 
tions to all of your remaining undergraduate 
body who, though not yet ready to go to sea 
for good, will have the chance to go tem- 
porarily aboard your fine new training ship, 
the third of the Empire States. Finally, I 
know I speak for the entire merchant marine 
when I say that we congratulate ourselves 
today that we have a Fort Schuyler and that 
we can count on a continuation of the train- 
ing methods which have given us so much of 
our best navigational, engineering, and build- 
ing talent. 

It is not news to any of you here that 
Fort Schuyler has played a very large part 
in shaping the modern American merchant 
marine. Nevertheless, I should be shirking 
an obligation, if, on my first appearance be- 
fore you as president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, I failed to acknowl- 
edge the great debt which our industry owes 
to this college. Over the years, whether on 
liner bridges, at freighter hatches, or in 
tanker enginerooms, not forgetting steam- 
ship company offices, maritime agencies of 
the Government, and countless manufac- 
turing, engineering, and shipbuilding plants 
where a thorough grounding in maritime 
technology is indispensable, many hundreds 
of our ablest men have come out of just such 
classes as yours. 

How much Fort Schuyler has meant to the 
merchant marine was symbolized on National 
Maritime Day when a member of your class 
presented the golden rivet to Commodore 
John Anderson of the United States Lines, 
one of your fellow-alumni who, by virtue of 
his command of the United States, could well 
be considered the Nation's top-ranking mer- 
chant seaman. 

In my own organization, we have had 
ample occasion to know the willing and co- 
operative spirit with which Fort Schuyler 
men enter into all programs and activities 
of general benefit to the merchant marine. 
Both alumni and staff members of the col- 
lege sit side by side on many of the com- 
mittees of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute. 7 

What are some of these things that will be 
expected of you as soon as you have taken 
your degrees and licenses, saluted the Em- 
pire State’s quarterdeck for the last time, and 
gone ashore to look for other ships? I shall 
mention two—not because there will be no 
others, but because these will be lifelong re- 
sponsibilities growing directly out of the fact 
that you are Fort Schuyler men. 

First, there is the responsibility to practice 
your newly acquired profession. This may 
seem too obvious to mention. It is taken for 
granted that most of you will go as deck or 
engineroom officers at the first opportunity 
and keep going as long as you have sealegs to 
goon. But you don’t need a deck under you 
to put your general knowledge and special 
technical training to work both for your own 
advantage and for the good of the merchant 
marine. As the electronic and nuclear age 
advances, there are going to be many dry- 
land industries working directly for the mer- 
chant marine, and unable to do their work 
properly unless they have trained marine en- 
gineers to tell them whether the miracle 
gadgets they produce will be suited to sea- 
faring. 

Second, you will be called on to be lifelong 
public servants, largely of the unsalaried va- 
riety. Those few of you who may actually go 
into Government will find in due course that 
all your practical and theoretical knowledge 
will be valuable in the solution of America's 
deep-rooted and difficult maritime problems 
and in the formulation of future policies. 
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But the great majority of you will remain 
private citizens, whether at sea or on shore. 
As such you will be on shore much more than 
mere voters when issues arise out of these 
same problems. You will be men who have 
studied the subject, who know it firsthand 
and who not only must cast your own ballots 
in the light of that knowledge but must seek 
every opportunity to educate your fellow 
Americans. Sadly enough the great majority 
of the American public are traditionally—I 
might almost say zealously—ignorant of 
shipping matters, even where the conduct of 
the country’s maritime affairs touches their 
own prosperity and safety more closely. 

At sea and in foreign ports, you will have 
another public responsibility. It has been 
said that a ships’ officer is an ambassador of 
our country. Not many of us think of our- 
selves quite so pretentiously, and certainly 
there is little of diplomatic pomp and proto- 
col about conning a tramp into a minor for- 
eign port, running the gauntlet of local offi- 
cialdom and local traders, and getting out 
with a whole skin. Nevertheless, it is cer- 
tainly true that every American officer can 
play his part in what is perhaps the most 
urgent campaign of our industry today— 
the camapign to fill our cargo holds and in- 
crease our carryings. 

You may have been wondering what the 
industry has to offer you in exchange for dis- 
charging these obligations. It goes without 
saying that, if you get a berth on an Ameri- 
can ship, you will be among the best paid, 
the best fed, and the most secure, both per- 
sonally and socially, of all the world’s mer- 
chant officers. But, you may still ask, will 
the berth be there? 

I think I can give you an optimistic, if cau- 
tious, answer to that one. We have ad- 
mittedly gone through a period of depressed 
shipping employment in recent years. The 
evidence of the past 12 months, however, 
is that we are coming out of it. If present 
plans and prognostications mature, there 
should be steadily increasing shipboard job 
opportunities for some years to come. I can 
cite, for one thing, the present comparative 
prosperity of the tramp shipping industry, 
which seemed ‘threatened with extinction 
only 2 years ago. More promising still 
are the very extensive fleet-replacement and 
enlargement programs upon which many of 
the major companies have embarked in re- 
cent months—programs usually looking as 
far ahead as 15 to 20 years. Eleven large 
new passenger liners are now building or 
embodied in firm replacement plans. 

I recently had an opportunity to talk with 
some people in Washington concerning the 
development and placing in coastwise service 
of roll-on, roll-off vessels. There are those 
who feel with absolute conviction that this 
type of vessel will at last bring about the 
gravely needed revival of our coastal ship- 
ping trades. I myself believe that if these 
ships overcome the greatest obstacle which 
has stood in the way, namely, slow cargo- 
handling coupled with devastating in-port 
costs, the trailership and the trainship will 
once again vindicate water transport as the 
most efficient and economical way of moving 
some types of goods between our domestic 


ports. 





All-Out Fight on Disease 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 


imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a timely edi- 
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torial published in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of June 8, 1956, en- 
titled “All-Out Fight on Disease.’ 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
ALL-OvT FIGHT ON DISEASE 


How strong a fight the United States will 
make on disease in the coming year is now 
being decided in the Senate-House confer- 
ences on the bill for medical research. The 
Senate on Tuesday voted approximately $183 
million for the National Institutes of Health. 
The House had voted $135 million. The 
larger appropriation was made as a result of 
strong recommendations from many distin- 
guished medical scientists, including the 
cardiologists, Dr. Paul Dudley White and Dr. 
Irving Wright, and the cancer specialists, Dr. 
Wendell Stanley, a Nobel prize winner, and 
Dr. Sidney Ferber, an outstanding authority 
on leukemia. These and other witnesses rep- 
resenting the major fields of medical research 
testified that manpower and research facili- 
ties were available to make effective use of 
the funds asked. 

If the larger appropriation is not main- 
tained, some promising and exciting forays 
in what the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee called the “grand national strategy of 
medical research” will be weakened. One of 
these is the use of chemical compounds in 
the treatment of cancer. Another is a crash 
program agains arteriosclerosis, proposed by 
Dr. White. In view of the great loss of man- 
power and economie productivity and the 
widespread grief and unhappiness that the 
big disease enemies cause, we hope that the 
conferees will authorize a full scale research 
offensive against them. 





Three Colleges—All Founded for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, this is the college commence- 
ment season. It is a time to commend 
our institutions of higher learning which 
are teaching the basic things in our way 
of life. Decency, courage, loyalty, faith, 
tolerance, and love of God are the virtues 
which have made our Nation so great. 





_They must be constantly taught and 


brought to our attention. 

The Washington Observer has an edi- 
torial entitled “Three Colleges—All 
Founded for Service,” relating to Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, holding its 
157th commencement; Waynesburg Col- 
lege, its 105th commencement; and Cali- 
fornia (Pa.) State Teachers College. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoOrRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THREE COLLEGES—ALL FOUNDED FOR SERVICE 

It is graduation time for three colleges in 
Washington and Greene Counties. 

Two of them are liberal arts colleges 
which have served young folk for many 
decades, and the other is a State teachers 
college, supported by State funds. * 

Of the two liberal arts schoools one— 
Washington and Jefferson—will hold its 
157th commencement, It had its beginnings, 
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however, in private schools more than 175 
years ago, when this was the new west. 

The other—Waynesburg—will graduate its 
105th class. 

Both were founded by men whose impact 
on their communities was great. 

Both have had great leaders, great presi- 
dents, great faculties. And both have served 
greatly. Graduates of both stand high in 
many fields—ministry, law, medicine, busi- 
ness, and science. 

The two schools have served well, and 
they have lived because they have served. 

They are great examples of the kind of 
schools which have made America and cre- 
ated its moral and spiritual character. For 
colleges such as these have turned out 
the men who have led the Nation in its re- 
ligion, who have set the ethical and moral 
standards which have put America high in 
world leadership. 

These two colleges have been engaged in 
building foundations for life. They have not 
been specializing institutions, in that they 
have not tried to prepare men and wom- 
en for specific trades or professions. But 
they have laid foundations on which life 
and its professions are built. And experience 
over the years has taught that men who 
secure strong foundations build better life 
structures. 

Such schools, we believe, have a great 
future—as long as they serve well. And 
such service requires, above everything else, 
a desire on the part of school administra- 
tors and faculties to help young men and 
young women to ready themselves for big 
places of service in the world. 

The other college—California State Teach- 
ers College—has established itself as a strong 
influence in southwestern Pennsylvania. Its 
graduates have stamped their influence and 
moral character on generations of school 
pupils. And because of the influence they 
have on young people, the alumni of this 
school have done much to build human 
character. 

It also will prosper as it continues to 
serve. 

And back of the service of all three— 
and of all other colleges in the land— 
there must be a passion to train young men 
and women in such a way that they will 
find God in their work and put God in their 
achievements. 

If they do that our colleges will continue 
to make America greater, and to keep it 
strong among the nations of the world. 





Soviet Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
which met in Strasbourg, France, April 
12-15, brought together many able and 
thoughtful leaders of the peoples now 
suffering under the Communist yoke to 
plan and work for the return of freedom 
to their countries. 

One of the notable addresses on that 
occasion was delivered by Dr. Peter 
Zenkl, courageous former mayor of 
Prague and vice premier of Czechoslo- 
vakia, on the subject of Soviet Im- 
perialism. I ask unanimous consent 
that this timely and penetrating address, 
reminding us that the menacing colo- 
nialism of today is Soviet imperialism, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
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together with a brief descriptive sketch 
about Dr. Zenkl recently written by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow as a preface to a booklet 
entitled “Peter Zenkl, Champion Anti- 
Communist.” 

There being no objection, the address 
and descriptive sketch were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Soviet IMPERIALISM 
(By Peter Zenkl) 


All of us present, as members of the As- 
sembly of Captive Nations, know at first 
hand what Soviet imperialism is. I shall not 
talk about the substance of that condition. 
I wish to explain why it is necessary to Call 
the system by that name, not avoid the name 
but do everything in our power to make that 
technical term current, commonly used and 
obvious. It has its own specific meaning 
and individuality, different from other im- 
perialism. 

First, I would like to emphasize that even 
calling the oppression of central and eastern 
European peoples by Communist Moscow 
“colonialism” is no derogation of our good 
friends Great Britain, France or much less 
the United States. Colonialism by the 
Western powers has ended, or is rapidly end- 
ing, and I must say, honorably since most of 
the former colonies have attained freedom. 
Furthermore, western colonialism never and 
nowhere ever attained the horror and in- 
humanity of the Soviet variety. It was 
largely a trusteeship of the more advanced 
over the less advanced. The mistakes of the 
past century, and there were mistakes, have 
long since been counterbalanced by the tre- 
mendous progress made by their wards. The 
western powers, whose leading statesmen 
have willingly admitted mistakes, can be 
justly proud of the final balance. We can 
speak of colonialism without hurting their 
feelings because they have terminated or are 
terminating their period of domination 
with honor, while the Soviet Union is forcing 
its colonialism among the most cultured 
parts of Europe, transplanting the worst 
forms of oppression from medieval centuries 
into the middle of the 20th century. 

Second, I wish to emphasize that no one 
who has not personally suffered the horrors 
of Soviet oppression can even imagine them. 
Many persons recall that oppression is un- 
pleasant, not from its present forms, but 
from what they know of its past forms. 

For instance, take the fact that two-thirds 
of all the 76 present members of the United 
Nations were colonies at one time. Think 
of the 22 American states, including the 
United States of North America. Think of 
all the British dominions like Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, of all the Arab 
States, of all those in southern and eastern 
Asia, with India at their head, of Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, the Philippines, Indonesia. 
Think of the African states, recent colonies 
like Tripoli, Tunis and others now coming 
to the age of indepencence, with many others 
to follow. Think of Sudan and of British 
Togo, which will have its plebiscite on May 7, 
and Somaliland, which will be free in 3 years. 
Nigeria and the British West Indies in the 
Carribean Sea, which will be independent 
dominions in the near future. None of these 
members or future members of the United 
Nations know anything of communism, but 
they know a lot about colonialism. Not even 
the people who are neutral in the cold war, 
or those who boast incorrectly of neutrality, 
can be indifferent to the dangers of colonial- 
ism. It is our duty by using the proper 
name to warn them that they are threatened 
by colonialism—not the old colonialism, but 
the much worse new colonialism of commu- 
nism. 

The best reason for using the correct name, 
however, is its deep truth. Soviet imperial- 
ism has all the characteristics of suppression 
from the worst and most primitive times in 
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history, times long past and forgotten in the 
West. It has all the signs of colonialism in 
the political, economic, social and cultural 
fields. Let us look at the matter from those 
four angles: 

Politically, ancient colonialism meant that 
the subject people had no control over its 
own public affairs. They were governed from 
some foreign capital, through a governor to 
whom the local puppets could only bow and 
obey. If they objected, the local princelings 
were bought or threatened. Exactly the same 
thing is happening today in the capitive 
nations. “Matushka Moskva” has a new sig- 
nificance today, as she alone governs in 
Praha, Warszawa or Budapest through 
chieftains bought with money or power, who 
can appoint and remove any Official at will. 

The people of these new colonies have no 
right of free elections any more than had 
the peoples of Africa or Asia. Moscow’s sub- 
jects in the captive nations have no human 
rights, no independent courts, no rights of 
assembly. These colonies are governed by 
the police, with no political parties, no free 
press, or right of free expression. I tell you 
the oppression in Soviet colonies is worse, 
much worse than in Asian colonies within 
the past 50 years. 

Economically ancient colonies were man- 
aged by mammoth companies, who ruled 
without responsibility to anyone but their 
shareholders. We see the same today in the 
captive countries, with their national enter- 
prises, their joint Soviet-Rumanian, or So- 
viet-Hungarian corporations, and _ their 
5-year plans, which subject their economies 
to that of the Soviet Union, and place eco- 
nomic goals and quotas above the life and 
death of mere people, above all human rights 
and liberties. These corporations exploit 
the labor of their colonial subjects more or 
less like slaves, pay miserably in comparison 
with the cost of necessities, seize private 
property without compensation, push partic- 
ularly old people out of their homes, deny 
medical attention to those no longer able to 
work. They do not treat their subjects like 
people; forced labor and concentration 
camps have become the symbol of Soviet co- 
lonialism. The horror of this form of co- 
lonialism is worse than we could find back in 
the 16th century in the west. 

Naturally the planned economy in captive 
countries is not planned for the benefit of the 
domestic population, but only of Russia. 
That in central European colonies is a purely 
complementary economy, to complement or 
supplement the economy of the U. S. S. R. 
Even the much advertised Soviet form of col- 
lective farming is a copy of the old planta- 
tion system with all its unpleasant symp- 
toms. In ancient times colonial subjects 
paid head taxes; today the Soviets have re- 
placed the fair income tax with consumers’ 
taxes, similar in effect to a head tax. Such 
economic similaries with ancient colonialism 
could be listed without end. 


In social matters the similarity is still more 
remarkable. We could say a lot about break- 
ing up families in Soviet colonies, about ex- 
hausting work by women, about excessive 
working hours, about physicians who don’t 
treat patients but drive people to labor they 
cannot stand, about the collapse of labor 
unions which now serve the state and not 
their members, about the lack of any pro- 
tection for labor against unfair treatment 
by the one great employer—the state, about 
workers chained to one plant where the gov- 
ernment orders them to work, about the lack 
of freedom to travel at home or abroad, the 
death penalty for trying to escape this work- 
ers’ paradise. 

Soviet colonizers have no interest in main- 
taining the culture of their occupied peoples; 
they want only skillful hands and willing 
servants behind the Iron Curtain. They 
falsify history in each of the European colo- 
nies, try to erase the greatness of past na- 
tional leaders and artists, to substitute Soviet 
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art, literature, science, invention, and politi- 
cal leadership. Their colonized peoples must 
forget they were ever free, ever played a part 
on the world stage; they must worship only 
Soviet heroes. It has become a crime to re- 
member freedom in the past or to dream of 
future freedom. 

Why do I say all this? Because colonial- 
ism no longer exists in the west and the last 
colonies are rapidly moving into complete 
independence. Because the paradox of our 
century is that it has ended colonial rule 
over backward peoples, while at the same 
time permitting something worse to be 
foisted on advanced peoples. Because this 
new colonialism is actually the worst threat 
to world peace. It is our duty to show the 
world that all attempts to negotiate perma- 
nent peace will be stillborn unless it puts 
an end to this ulcer on the face of world 
politics. All the work of the United Nations 
for peace will remain phrases on paper, 
shadows on the wall, until it faces up to this 
problem. 

We must point out to the world what an 
absurd anomaly it is for the Trusteeship 
Council and the General Assembly to debate 
about elections in the wild sections of New 
Guinea and say nothing about free elections 
in Bucharest, Budapest and Riga. It is a 
shadow game to debate about corporal pun- 
ishment for a few criminals in central 
Africa while a 100,000 people in Poland are 
tortured in concentration camps for no crime 
at all. It is really absurd for the United 
Nations to worry about a few students from 
some colony somewhere refused visas to at- 
tend an American university, while whole 
classes of young people are excluded from 
the 600-year-old university in Praha and 
denied all rights to higher education because 
they or their parents do not belong to the 
right political party. We ought to stand up 
and proclaim aloud that we are for free 
elections in the most remote corners of the 
earth, that we protest against physical hu- 
miliation of people anywhere, that every 
person has a right to education. But while 
demanding these rights for peoples just en- 
tering civilized society, let us demand the 
same for the 100 million people in central 
Europe, who had these rights but have lost 
them, and also for the other millions in the 
East who have never had a free election, still 
live under the threat of physical torture. Is 
it too much to demand that the Twentieth 
Century movement which has given self- 
government to hundreds of millions in Asia, 
also return self-government to the peoples 
in central Europe and insist on civilized gov- 
ernment in Eastern Europe? 

I therefore propose that this assembly 
establish a committee to study these ques- 
tions and select a group of those who know 
the problem to draft memoranda and a pro- 
gram in this field. 

I propose that we define Soviet colonial- 
ism as based on works by modern Communist 
authors, and prove that their charges against 
the West are long out of date whereas they 
still apply behind the Iron Curtain. 


I propose that the facts and data we dis- 
cover be presented to all non-Communist 
members of the United Nations—not only to 
their delegations in New York, but also di- 
rectly to their governments around the world. 

I propose that we form a special commis- 
sion of legal and political experts to study 
means of including these problems in the 
agenda of the United Nations as a contribu- 
tion to its efforts toward permanent peace. 
Yes, I know the wording of Article 3 para- 
graphd 7 of the United Nations Charter, 
which forbids interfering in internal affairs 
of member states. But I also know that both 
colonialism as such and threats to world 
peace are not internal affairs of member 
states. I also know that the question what 
is or is not an internal matter of member 
states is decided in the final analysis by a 
voting majority of those present. We also 
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know that the United Nations has often 
interfered in internal affairs of member 
states, rightly or wrongly—at the instigation 
or the consent of the Soviet Union. We see 
that Greece, for instance, has placed the 
question of Cyprus on the United Nations 
agenda. Well, it is time that the United 
Nations considered the question of the cap- 
tive nations—and it will be our fault if this 
is not put on the agenda. Truth is on our 
side; our cause is right and sacred. Free 
men—free, nations are rising throughout 
the world—be assured that they will rise to 
their feet also behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Soviet Union calls for an end to 
colonialism—shouting like a thief, “Catch 
him. There he goes.” It is up to us to un- 
mask the real thief. : 





PREFACE TO PETER ZENKL, CHAMPION 
ANTI-COMMUNIST 


(By Edward R. Murrow) 


Brackett Lewis has written an unadorned 
account of the life of Peter Zenkl. A full 
account can come only from the pen, the 
mind, and the memories of Dr. Zenkl him- 
self. 

It was no accident that nearly all com- 
petent Western observers who visited Czech- 
oslovakia in the years between the wars 
labeled it a model democracy. Czechoslo- 
vakia was at the same time an inspiration 
and a challenge to its neighbors. And one 
of the principal reasons that this was so 
was that small, smiling, and vigilant states- 
man known as Peter Zenkl. He was three 
times lord mayor of Prague; was Minister 
of Social Welfare and Public Health under 
President Benes—leader of the largest anti- 
Communist Party in Czechoslovakia. He 
witnessed the saddest sight a patriot can 
behold—the death of his nation without 
battle, when Czechoslovakia was betrayed by 
her Western Allies. 

Dr. Zenk! is a fighting man, with as much 
faith in free men’s ability to govern them- 
selves as any man I have ever known. He 
spent 6 years in Nazi concentration camps, 
was condemned to death, but managed to 
survive those last few indescribable days of 
horror at Buchenwald. When this reporter 
had the honor of finding him there, he 
was not a broken man;_he had not even 
bent. His faith in his country, in democratic 
processes, in the dignity of the individual 
and his right to be free, were undiminished. 

Czechoslovakian Communists in Buchen- 
wald, seeing me in the company of Zenkl, 
warned me against him. They said: “Beware 
of old Zenkl. He still believes in that old- 
fashioned nonsense, like Masaryk, Benes, 
and Woodrow Wilson.” They hated and 
were fearful of him because, fortified with 
an idea, he would not break. They promised 
to destroy him if he returned to his native 
land. It never occurred to him to do any- 
thing else. He became Deputy Prime Min- 
ister under Dr. Benes. And then, for the 
second time, saw his country go down under 
the flood of a foreign tyranny. Finally he 
managed to escape, and now resides in this 
country. 

Peter Zenkl knows as much about fight- 
ing communism as any man I know. He 
spent much of his mature life doing ex- 
actly that. He is an inspiration for all men 
who seek freedom. The hatred of his fel- 
low-countrymen in Buchenwald, the fact 
that the Communists in Czechoslovakia 
still fear and malign him, are both tributes 
to the power of the man and of the idea he 
cherishes. 

Technically, I presume Dr. Zenkl is now 
classified as a refugee. But he will be at 
home wherever freedom flourishes and men 
are prepared to fight for it. 

There are refugees who believe that they 
know precisely the pattern 4nd form of the 
government and society which should and 
must replace the present tyranny when they 
return to their native land. It is not so with 
Zenkl. This is a decision he reserves for his 
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fellow-countrymen when, in freedom, they 
may determine such matters for themselves. 
The years in prison and in exile have served 
to intensify and strengthen his intolerance 
of injustice. He knows that in a world where 
there is no security for little nations, there 
is no security for big ones. He is a quiet man, 
with a truly ferocious faith in freedom. And 
there will come a time when schoolchildren 
in his own country—and I hope in mine— 
will read the story of Peter Zenkl, his life, 
and his works, and will draw from it the 
pride, inspiration, and respect for human 
rights which is the diet on which individuals 
and nations must survive. 





Congressman Ben F. Jensen, of Iowa, 
Takes a Look at the Record on the 
Farm Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year or more hundreds of my 
constituents have written me expressing 
their great concern about the welfare of 
our farmers. Businessmen, as well as 
farmers, wrote and called on me, because 
all business is tied to agriculture. Many 
said give us about the right amount of 
rain and sunshine and all will be well 
without a farm program, while others 
talk about feed distribution, feed costs, 
feed supplies, credit, transportation, 
machine costs, and high taxes. Many 
complained about hog and cattle prices, 
and said they felt. politics was entering 
into all proposed farm legislation. Let us 
take a look at the record. 

The Democrat Party was in full power 
in both the White House and in Congress 
in 1951 when the President’s hand- 
picked Director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, Mr. Michael DiSalle, an- 
nounced on February 19, 1951, that he 
would soon roll back the price of cattle 
10 percent with President Truman’s ap- 


“proval. At the same time he announced 


that was only the beginning—because 
said he, “I’m going to roll back cattle 
prices another 4142 percent on August 1, 
and another 44% percent on December 1, 
because said he, cattle prices are too 
high.” We Congressmen from cattle 
producing areas took up the fight and 
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were able to stop all except the 10 per- 
cent roll-back, but the damage was 
done—cattle prices, as you well know, 
started on the toboggan the day after 
DiSalle made his dictatorial announce- 
ment, which also pulled other farm 
prices down and down. Now we hope 
the present increased prices of livestock 
will hold, and they will hold unless the 
packers decide otherwise. We are still 
waiting for the packers to explain the 
low hog prices in 1955 in face of the fact 
that the American people ate more pork 
in 1955 than the farmers marketed as 
shown by the Department of Agriculture 
records. 

The House of Representatives passed 
a bill amending the Agricultural Act on 
May 5, 1955, to strengthen the farm 
economy, but the Democrat controlled 
Senate committee pigeonholed the bill, 
and then the Democrat bigwigs began 
trying to blame the farmers’ troubles on 
the Republican administration. That 
was the worst kind of politics, and at 
the expense of our farmers. Their time 
would have been better spent cooperat- 
ing with the congressmen from the farm 
States who asked nothing more than 
fair and equal treatment for the farmer 
with others segments of our people. 
Then in order to give quick help to many 
financially distressed farmers President 
Eisenhower and all the Republicans, and 
a few Democrats, in Congress, worked 
hard to get this present Democrat con- 
trolled Congress to put a provision in 
the soil-bank bill to pay 50 percent of 
the soil-bank benefits this year to farm- 
ers who would agree to comply next year 
with the soil-bank provision in the bill; 
but the Democrats screamed politics to 
the end that section was knocked out of 
the bill. 

Now let us take a look back at the rec- 
ord. Total farm income was less during 
the Democrat 8-year period, 1933 to 1940, 
than it was during the preceding Re- 
publican 8-year period. Take a look at 
hog prices for instance—long after the 
New Dealers plowed under corn, wheat, 
and cotton, and destroyed little pigs, and 
spent over $19 billion trying to prime the 
pump—the highest price paid for hogs 
at the Omaha market in 1940 was $7.30 
in August, the low was $5.25 in February. 
Please note below price chart compiled 
from the Omaha market, also please note 
hog prices for years 1947, 1948, 1953, and 
1954, when the Republicans were in con- 
trol of Congress: 


Top prices for hogs by months 


























Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | Year 

b 18.75 | 18.50 | 19.00 | 22.25 | 20.50 | 17.85 | 17.25 | 16.35 | 13.75 | 12.00 | 22.25 

, 27.90 | 28.65 | 28.25 | 27.00 | 26.00 | 24.50} 21.50 | 19.75 | 19.75 | 18.85 | 28.65 

Ss 22.25 | 24.65 | 25.25 | 26.00 | 27.50 | 27.25 | 26.00 | 24.75 | 24.00 | 27.00 | 27.50 

; 18.25 | 17.85 | 22.25 | 21.25 | 23.50 | 23.75 | 21.60 | 20.75 | 17.60 | 19.25 | 23.75 

h 22.75 | 22.25 | 22.25 | 23.00 | 23.25 | 23.50 | 21.65 | 22.50 | 19.60 | 18.75 | 23.75 

. 18.00 | 17.75 | 20.50 | 21.75 | 25.75 | 26.50 | 24.50 | 20.75 | 19.25 | 20.75 | 26.50 

22.50 | 21.75 | 22.25 | 22.25 | 23.00 | 23.60 | 22.75 | 19.50 | 17.00 | 16.00 | 23.60 

‘ 25.25 | 23.50 | 26.00 | 29.50 | 30.50 | 32.25 | 30.00 | 27.50 | 25.35 | 22.75 | 32.25 
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. 14.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 | 22.85 | 24.00 | 15.90 | 27.50 | 25.25 | 25.00 | 27.50 

‘ 14.45 | 14.45 | 14.45 | 1445) 14.45 | 14.45 | 14.45 | 14.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 

‘ 14.10 | 13.75 | 13.45 | 13.50 | 14.45 | 14.45 | 14.45 | 14.45 | 14.45 | 14.45 | 14.45 
t 4 15.40 | 15.50 | 14.50 | 14.15 | 13.90 | 14.60 | 15.10 | 14.65 | 14.15 | 13.50 | 15,50 
SM clean 11.85 | 13.00 | 13.65 | 14.50 | 14.20 | 14.40 | 14.50 | 14.70 | 15.00 | 15.30 | 14.10 | 14.75 | 15.30 
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Te 7.70; 8.20] 800} 7.00] 690] 7.00 7.15 | 6.65] 9.25 7. 15 6.50 | 5.75 9. 25 
Siia-stas-ennaiates. 8. 50 885 | 9.35) 860] 865] 9.00] 10.05; 980; 915 8. 60 7.90 7.45 | 10.05 
WEN S cceaks susan: 10.50 | 10.00 | 10.45 | 10.15 | 11.60] 11.50 | 12.60 | 13.10 | 12.25 | 11.40 9. 25 8.35 | 13.10 
pS 10.75 | 10.75 | 10.55 | 10.60 | 10.10 | 10.50 | 10.75 | 11.40 | 11.00 | 10.15 9.55 | 10.35 | 11.40 
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In the year 1940 after 8 years of new 
dealism when the Democrats were in 
full control, both in the White House and 
in Congress, over 10 million Americans 
were out of work, but World War II 
solved that problem for them by giving 
jobs to 14 million Americans in uni- 
form—then, of course, all prices, includ- 
ing farm prices, went up and up. But 
thinking Americans want no more of 
that kind of business. 

By honorable, peaceful means—with- 
out the stimulant of war and its heart- 
aches—the Republican peace party will 
earnestly strive, and will succeed in lead- 
ing the way to genuine prosperity. That 
is our sacred pledge to the American 
people. So, I am proud to continue to 
cast my lot with the Grand Old Party. 





The Oppenheimer Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Manchester Union 
Leader, Manchester, N. H., on Wednes- 
day, June 6, 1956, entitled “Bohlen 
Wrong, Brinces Right.” This editorial 
refers to an exchange of correspondence 
between Kenneth D. Robertson, Jr., of 
Boston, Mass., and the Honorable 
Charles E, Bohlen, United States Am- 
bassador to Russia, which should be of 
interest to the general public and which 
I request be printed immediately follow- 
ing the editorial referred to. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and correspondence were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BOHLEN WRONG, Brinces RIGHT 

Our readers will remember the shock so 
many patriotic Americans experienced when 
President Eisenhower appointed Charles E. 
Bohlen as our Ambassador to Russia. They 
also will remember Senator Brincgs’ patriotic 
opposition to the appointment. 

Just how right Senator Bripces was can be 
geen from reading the correspondence be- 
tween Kenneth D. Robertson, Jr. of Boston, 
and Charles E. Bohlen, of Moscow, and a 
member of the board of overseers of Har- 
vard University. That correspondence is 
printed on today’s editorial page under “Im- 
portant,” with “Harvard and Oppenheimer” 
the main caption. 

It will be noted from the correspondence 
that Bohlen favors Dr. Oppenheimer’s ap- 
pointment as William James lecturer at Har- 
vard. “I do not mind telling you,” he writes 
alumnus Robertson, “that had I been pres- 
ent at the meeting (of the board of over- 
seers) I would have approved Dr. Oppen- 
heimer's appointment.” 

Ambassador Bohlen, then, apparently sees 
nothing wrong in Harvard's honoring of Op- 
penheimer in spite of the fact that Oppen- 
heimer contributed money to the Commu- 
nist Party, associated with Communists, 
lied to a security agent of the United States 
Government during wartime, and was denied 
security clearance because of “basic defects 
in character.” 
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With such a lack of moral sensitivity, as 
indicated by his judgment of Oppenheimer’s 
connection with Harvard, Bohlen must feel 
very much at home in Moscow, associating as 
he does with the atheistic killers in the 
Kremlin. 

Brinces was right. 

WILLIAM LavB, Publisher. 





BosTon, Mass., February 24, 1956. 
Hon. CHar.es E. BoHLen, 
Department of State, 
New State Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear AMBASSADOR BOHLEN: As an in- 
terested alumnus, I ask you as a member of 
the Board of Overseers (“which directly rep- 
resents alumni interests in the policies of 
the university”—Pusey) whether or not you 
now approve of the Oppenheimer appoint- 
ment as William James, lecturer. 

I would like a yes or no answer to that 
question regardless how you voted at the 
board meeting which “apprdved” the ap- 
pointment—or whether you even voted or 
not. 

And I would like your answer to include 
your views as to Dr. Oppenheimer'’s moral 
qualifications to lecture on the subject of 
ethics and philosophy to the young students 
at Harvard. It seems to me that the moral 
issues involved go far beyond any purely 
scientific accomplishment, no matter how 
illustrious. 

If this letter makes you angry by speaking 
too plainly, please don’t take it out on me. 
After all, I didn’t have a Communist as an 
intimate “girl friend,” didn’t contribute 
money to the Communist party, didn’t asso- 
ciate with Communists and employ them in 
secret government work or fail to pass se- 
curity tests. Nor have I lied about the 
foregoing when questioned thereon. 

Finally, don’t blame me for appointing 
him. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH D. ROBERTSON, Jr. 

(cc: Dr. Pusey member of the corporation, 
Same letter to all members of board of over- 
seers). 

THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UniTep STATES OF AMERICA, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Moscow, U. S.S.R., April 28, 1956. 

Dear Mr. ROBERTSON: I have received your 
letter of February 24 in which you inquire 
whether I as a member of the board of over- 
seers voted for Dr. Oppenheimer’s appoint- 
ment as William James, lecturer. In view of 
my absence from the country I did not attend 
the meeting of the board at which this ques- 
tion came up. 

Although I do not know that you have any 
right to inquire how individual members of 
the board of overseers did or not vote on any 
given question before it, since in this case it 
is a hypothetical question I do not mind tell- 
ing you that had I been present at the meet- 
ing I would have approved Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
appointment. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. BOHLEN. 


— 


Boston, Mass, May 12, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES E. BOHLEN, 
American Embassy, Moscow, U.S.S. R. 
My Dear AMBASSADOR BOHLEN: The tenor 
of your letter of April 28 is not altogether sur- 
prising in view of the very real doubts at the 
time of your appointment regarding your 
qualifications to represent America’s best in- 
terests in Moscow. Defending Dr. Oppen- 
heimer without any reservations—a man who 
so well served the enemies of his country— 
is, perhaps, to be expected of you. 
It does seem strange, however, that an in- 
terested alumnus cannot get a forthright 
answer to a direct question from a member 
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of the board of overseers, particularly in view 
of Dr. Pusey’s statement that your board 
“directly represents alumni interests in the 
policies of the university”; and in a man of 
your intelligence I can hardly believe that 
you purposely misread that question. 

If you will reread my letter, you will see 
that I did not ask you how you voted on the 
Oppenheimer appointment; I asked whether 
you “now approve” of it. You call that a 
“hypothetical question,” challenge my right 
to ask it, and then answer it by indirection 
only. Moreover, you are very careful to 
avoid answering the question of Oppen- 
heimer’s moral qualifications to discourse on 
the difference between what is right and 
what is wrong. Are you, perhaps, ashamed 
to express your views on them? 

I am so disgusted at your undeviating 
loyalty toward a tool of the conspiracy—a 
self-confessed liar and one who was officially 
denied security clearance because of basic 
defects in character—that I am sending 
copies of our correspondence to Senator East- 
LAND and to others who, with him, will be in 
a position to evaluate its significance and 
take appropriate action. 

Very truly yours. 
KENNETH D. ROBERTSON, Jr. 

Enclosure: Raymond Moley’s The Pink 
Flag Flies, Newsweek, April 23, 1956. 

(cc: Dr. Pusey—other overseers—members 
of the Harvard Corporation—Senator East- 
LAND—and others.) 





A Watch on Bigness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Watch on Bigness,”’ which 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald 
on Sunday, May 20, 1956. 

There. being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

A WATCH ON BIGNEsS 

Last year General. Motors Corporation 
earned $1,189,000,000. It was the first time 
any business ever earned a billion dollars in 
1 year, and commentators had much to say 
about this vast sum and the power of the 
corporation that made it. 

Congressional committees buzzed around 
General Motors as if it were a shady giant 
that needed its ears pinned back. 

GM's dealer relations were sifted and a 


-Senate committee made solemn recommen- 


dations as to changes. The Justice Depart- 
ment’s antitrust chief talked darkly about 
GM divesting itself of some of its manufac- 
turing enterprises. An attack on GM's de- 
fense contracts sputtered out when it was 
learned they were down 35 percent in 1955, 
but the slur had been made, and it stuck. 

No phase of General Motors operations 
escaped close scrutiny. Its business meth- 
ods were probed and prodded in the disap- 
proving tones of prosecutor trying to send 
somebody up for embezzlement. 

All this about a corporation whose sales, 
earnings, taxes, profit, plant investment were 
clear matters of public record and about 
which no hint of scandal could be found. 
The only excuse given was that bigness must 
be watched. . 

But it seems that only certain kinds of big 
business must be watched. Corporate big 
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business but not union labor’s big busi- 
ness, which is the operation of welfare funds. 

In total, the labor welfare funds make 
General Motors’ billion-dollar income look 
like a piddling amount. In 1954 the union 
funds took in $6,500,000,000 and the cash 
total in the funds at that time was estimated 
by a congressional committee at upward of 
$25 billion. No American corporation, no 
American industry, has such enormous assets, 
either liquid or in property. 

This is bigness almost beyond comprehen- 
sion-——and it is operating in virtual secrecy. 

Victor Riesel, the blinded labor columnist, 
says he is convinced that the hoodlum who 
pitched acid in his face last month was work- 
ing for the racketeers who have horned 
their way into labor. The loot they’re after, 
he opines, is the pension and welfare funds. 
Not only are they after it but they are already 
regarding it as their own. Any interference 
with this huge grab of power and money, 
says Mr. Riesel, is the spur to violence. 

The shakedowns by which these labor 
criminals amass fortunes are varied. They 
include outright theft, padding of expense 
accounts, operation of insurance companies, 
There is practically no accounting of any of 
the money. In the words of Senator Douc- 
Las, Democrat of TIllinois, “administra- 
tors * * * treat the money more as their 
own than that of the beneficiaries.” 

What an ironic state of affairs is this. A 
respectable American corporation is badg- 
ered and defamed for the crime of making a 
billion dollars honestly. And the hoodlums 
who have wormed their way into a much big- 
ger enterprise, labor’s pension and wel- 
fare funds, operate without any threats of 
Federal interference of any kind. 

Surely some of the energy and indignation 
expended in watching General Motors could 
profitably be diverted to keeping an eye on 
the hoodlum-infested welfare funds. Con- 
gress should waste no time in getting 
around to it. 





Nonmagnetic Taconite 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
colleagues will be aware of the tremen- 
dous importance of the new taconite in- 
dustry in northern Minnesota. It is a 
subject I have discussed many times on 
the Senate floor. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press of May 30, 
1956, contained an editorial entitled 
“Nonmagnetic Taconite Is Next Ore 
Frontier.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

NONMAGNETIC TACONITE Is NEXT ORE FRONTIER 

Minnesota’s tremendous resources in the 
way of low-grade iron ore may be stretched 
still further, through plans now underway. 
Taconite has been the big source of expan- 
sion in which so much enthusiasm centers 
as to long-range future prospects. But it is 
the magnetic kind that is being used, in 
which iron can be removed from the rock 
rather simply by the use of magnetism. 
There are nonmagnetic ores in tremendous 
abundance, particularly toward the western 
end of the iron ranges. The Great Northern 
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Railway Co..now plans to encourage the 
development of such ores on the western 
Mesabi Range. 

The Grand Rapids Herald-Review, hailing 
this new, bright prospect, says “‘these ores 
can be made magnetic by the application of 
heat up to about a thousand degrees. After 
that, the process of extracting the iron may 
be generally the same.” 

The western end of the iron range area 
watches, perhaps with a bit of envious in- 
terest, the taconite developments further 
eastward. “Every year,” says the Grand 
Rapids paper, “points to the use of the west- 
ern ores, and the day of their usefulness may 
not be too distant. While the nonmagnetic 
taconites must be heated to utilize present 
processes, they have sOme other advantages. 
Great tonnages have been mined and stock- 
piled. The vast red piles may be seen across 
the whole western range. * * * Much of the 
western range ore may have higher iron con- 
tent than the magnetic taconites now being 
used. The western taconites are softer and 
will be crushed at less cost. They will not 
require as fine grinding. In future opera- 
tions on the western Mesabi there will be no 
need for high investment in housing or 
transportation facilities. There are invest- 
ment advantages which may be very im- 
portant.” 

The developments being discussed may 
take some years, but they do hold great 
promise. 





Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the United States has produced many 
distinguished military and naval lead- 
ers—men tested in both peace and war. 
The qualifications for high positions in 
the Armed Forces are far greater today 
than ever in our history. Yet few peo- 
ple realize the years of arduous applica- 
tion necessary to attain such posts. 

The present Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is Adm. Arthur W. Rad- 
ford. His distinguished career was sum- 
marized in the June 1956 issue oi Ship- 
mate, the magazine of the United States 
Naval Academy Alumni Association. 

In order that the indicated biograph- 
ical sketch about Admiral Radford may 
have a wider distribution I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the subject 
summary was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ARTHUR WILLIAM RADFORD, CLASS OF 1916 
‘ Although Adm. Arthur William Radford 
is a Navy man by virtue of graduating from 
the Naval Academy in 1916 and subsequently 
giving 40 years of service to the United States 
Navy, he is far more than just a Navy man. 
In his present top post as chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—a post he has held nearly 3 
years—he is a man dedicated not only to all 
armed services of the United States, but to 
the entire world. His friends and classmates 
know him as quiet and reserved but highly 
compatible, easy going with his fellow man— 
but firm on important issues or when the 
well-being of his country is at stake. 
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Arthur W. Radford was born in Chicago, 
Ill., on February 27, 1896, the son of John 
A. and Agnes E. Knight Radford. At the 
age of 14, an uncle took him to Chicago to 
see the first international air show in Grant 
Park. He made up his mind then and there 
that he wanted to be an airplane pilot. 
When he attended the Werntz Preparatory 
School in Annapolis, where the beginnings 
of naval aviation were underway at North 
Severn, he spent all his free time there. 

As a midshipman, he was a one-striper 
member of the Masqueraders, farewell ball 
committee, and went out for track. He 
graduated in the upper half of his class. At 
that time the Navy Department was taking 
few officers into its flying program so Ensign 
Radford went to sea, in the U. S. S. South 
Carolina, where he served during World War 
I. He was in Central America when the op- 
portunity arrived to be in the first Pensacola 
class, but he entered the second class and 
was awarded his wings as naval aviator 2896 
in 1920. 

Then followed 10 years of apprenticeship 
in which Radford served as a flying instruc- 
tor at Pensacola, an aviator aboard a battle- 
ship, a fighter pilot abroad the first carr‘er 
which was a converted collier, and a tour of 
staff duty in Washington. He flew seaplines 
and land planes; he was catapulted from the 
decks of many ships, including an improvised 
turret platform. He studied, investigated 
and tried out aerial gunnery, air-to-air re- 
fueling, balloons, parachutes, and aerobatics. 
He was officer in charge of the Alaskan Sur- 
vey Detachment which investigated the for- 
est and mineral resources of Alaska in 1929, 
along with representatives of the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and Agriculture. 

In June 1932 Radford returned to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, serving in the Flight 
Division until August 1935. He joined the 
aircraft tender Wright as navigator, after 
which he served successively as tactical offi- 
cer and operations officer on the staff of 
Commander Aircraft, Battle Force, U. S. S. 
Saratoga, the flagship. 

He commanded the Naval Air Station at 
Seattle, Wash., from June 1937 until 1940, 
then served as executive officer of the air- 
craft carrier Yorktown. His next major post 
was commander, Naval Air Station, Trinidad, 
British West Indies, with additional duty 
as commandant of the Naval Operating Base 
at Trinidad, serving until the fall of 1941. 

Upon the outbreak of World War II, the 
Navy had to expand immediately its avia- 
tion program, with thousands of aviators 
needed. Radford—now a rear admiral— 
started a program of rigorous preflight train- 
ing in a few universities with ground stu- 
dies and physical conditioning. He set up 
a number of inland centers for primary 
training, and in 2 years the program was 
turning out thousands of superbly trained 
pilots annually. 

He was awarded the Legion of Merit and 
cited “‘for exceptionally meritorious conduct 
* * * as Director of Aviation Training, Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, December 7, 1941, to 
April 19, 1943.” 

With the problem well in hand, Admiral 
Radford asked for sea duty, and fought his 
first major action as commander, Carrier 
Division II. Here he organized and trained 
at sea the first so-called airborne night- 
fighter teams for which he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

In December 1943, Admiral Radford be- 
came chief of staff and aide to the Com- 
mander Aircraft Pacific, serving until the 
following spring when he returned to the 
States. He was appointed Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air and in that 
assignment was awarded a gold star in lieu 
of a second Legion of Merit. 

Admiral Radford moved forward into other 
battles with the fleet, and in November 1944 
assumed command of Carrier Division 6. He 
was awarded a gold star in lieu of a second 
Distinguished Service Medal “for exception- 
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ally meritorious conduct in the performance 
of outstanding service. * * * He expertly di- 
rected his task group in carrying out effec- 
tive attacks against the enemy in the Tokyo 
area on February 16, 17, and 25; Iwo Jima, 
from February 19 to 22; Kyushu and the 
Inland Sea area on March 17, 18, and 19; 
and supporting operations at Okinawa from 
March 23 to May 29, in addition to a stra- 
tegically important photographic mission 
over this heavily fortified Japanese-con- 
trolled island.” 

He reported to the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Air, on temporary duty in 
connection with planning the postwar Navy, 
then became Deputy Chief with the rank 
of vice admiral. In early 1947 he was com- 
mander, Second Task Fleet, then returned 
to the Navy Department as Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

On April 2, 1949, the White House an- 
nounced his temporary appointment to the 
rank of admiral while serving under Presi- 
dential designation as Commander in Chief, 
Pacific; Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet; 
and High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. 

When he was assigned to this command, 
Admiral Radford was given the opportunity 
to put some of his ideas concerning unifica- 
tion into effect. Unification was not a new 
subject to him, for its principles had been 
discussed among the services for many years. 
Although he did testify in opposition to the 
original draft for a merger, he fully sup- 
ported the real unification that came about 
in the National Security Act of 1947. He 
felt then, as he does now, that unified effort 
could come only after a generation of inter- 
service education. It develops as a natural 
process of evolution from mutual trust, un- 
derstanding, and respect, and depends on 
good leadership by competent and sincere 
individuals. 

In the fall of 1949, Admiral Radford re- 
ceived official orders to report to, and testify 
before, the Congressional Committee of the 
Armed Services investigating the slow B-36 
and related matters. This was a role he did 
not seek, but he spoke out forcibly with 
his true objective views based on many years 
of varied experience.- The congressional 
probers focused their attentions on questions 
of airpower, and on this subject Admiral 
Radford spoke with authority. 

To him, national airpower meant the com- 
bination of land airpower, naval airpower, 
commercial airpower, and aircraft industrial 
airpower. The tremendous national power 
of the combined airpowers would provide 
ultimately the most imaginative instrument 
of national policy. 

As Commander in Chief, Pacific, he made 
it a point to cover his entire area with fre- 
quent visits in order to learn firsthand what 
was going on. He often was at the control 
of the plane. 

During this period, Radford’s responsibili- 
ties increased tremendously not only due to 
the conflict in Korea, but because of the 
unsettled conditions throughout Southeast 
Asia. In April 1951 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
turned over responsibility of the Marianas- 
Bonin area to the Pacific Command, and fol- 
lowed this a year later by adding the Philip- 
pines-Formosa area. He was later given in- 
creased responsibilities concerning military- 
assistance programs in Southeast Asia. 

He was awarded a Gold Star in lieu of the 
third Distinguished Service Medal, with ci- 
tation as follows: “For exceptionally meri- 
torious services * * * during operations 
against enemy aggressor forces in Korea 
from June 26, 1950, to January 1,1951 * * * 
as a result of his brilliant leadership, pro- 
fessional skill and able administration of 
naval operations in the Western Pacific, 
surface forces were strategically placed to 
control waters surrounding the target area 
and to provide coordinated support of land 
operations designed to aid the Republic of 
Korea in her fight against domination and 
oppression.” 
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In June 1958, Admiral Radford was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, succeeding Gen. Omar Bradley. To 
this job he brings the greatest variety of 
experience and the greatest degree of pa- 
triotic devotion to duty. He believes that 
now, more than ever, there should be no 
partisan advocacy of any one service, or 
role, or mission, or weapon. The best pos- 
sible use of the total moral, economic, and 
military strength of the country is his goal. 

In addition to the medals mentioned, 
Admiral Radford has the World War I Vic- 
tory Medal, Atlantic Fleet Clasp, American 
Defense Service Medal, Fleet Clasp, Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign Medal, American Campaign 
Medal, World War II Victory Medal, and the 
National Defense Service Medal. 

The Government of Great Britain awarded 
him the decoration of Companion of the 
Order of the Bath, and he also holds the 
Cross of Military Merit, awarded by Guate- 
mala. 

Admiral and Mrs. Radford—the former 
Marion McMichael, of Portland, Oreg., make 
their home at Nebraska Avenue in Washing- 
ton D.C. He has little time to spare from 
his heavy duties, but gives generously to 
civic affairs. Recently, he made an address 
at the presentation of the annual awards 
by Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, 
Pa., when in conclusion he said: “We will 
find our freedom tasks demanding—demand- 
ing courage, humility, selflessness, service, 
and lots of hard work; and demanding an 
unshakeable belief in the manner of life 
which we defend. 

“These tasks may even demand our lives. 
And in the final analysis, there is no greater 
sacrifice than for a man to lay down his life 
for God and country. In the end, truth, 
justice, and faith will win.” 





Proposed Unification of Armed Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “All Too Plausible” by William 
H. Grimes. This article deals with the 
suggestion from some sources that the 
Armed Forces should be unified to the 
extent that they would be under 1 Chief 
of Staff and all 3 services would wear a 
common uniform. I feel this is of in- 
terest not only to Members of the United 
States Senate, but to the general public 
as well. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THINKING THINGS OVER 
(By William H. Grimes) 
ALL TOO PLAUSIBLE 

It is certainly a plausible proposition that 
the Armed Forces should be further unified 
to the extent that they would be under a 
single chief of staff and all three branches, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
would wear a common uniform. 

In case of war the three branches must 
coordinate their operations toward a com- 
mon objective or objectives. That alone 
constitutes a powerful argument in behalf 
of further steps toward unification. 

The very plausibility of the idea is the 
thing that should make one wary. The 
layman cannot pretend to an expert opinion 
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on military matters. But it is permissible 
for the layman to draw on his own experi- 
ence and suggest that what seems so plain 
and indisputable on the surface is a warning 
to look underneath. 

From a military standpoint is it advisable 
to have a single authority which can say, 
“March here and do that. Sail there and 
do this. Fly to such and such a place and 
do so and so?” 

Hitler had that power in Germany and 
the result was disaster. If he had not in- 
sisted on the operation at Stalingrad, if he 
had not ordered the Germans to make a 
stand, World War II might have been pro- 
longed. Stalin had absolute military power 
and we now learn that he ordered an opera- 
tion at Kharkov against the advice of his 
generals. The result was a defeat in which 
thousands of Russian soldiers perished 
needlessly. 

In Great Britain and the United States 
there was no single individual with that 
authority. Strategy grew out of discussions 
to which many minds contributed. There 
were no mistakes comparable to Stalingrad. 

It can be argued that both Hitler and 
Stalin were disordered minds. So they were. 
But can there be any assurance that in any 
country the man in charge of military opera- 
tions will not make misjudgments, unless 
checked? 

It is well to emphasize again that these 
are the observations of a layman. But it is 
within a layman’s province to point out that 
where any individual had supreme military 
power—and some of the most brilliant mili- 
tary minds have possessed it—he sooner or 
later came to grief. Napoleon, Alexander 
the Great, and Gustavus Adolphus finally 
went down to defeat. 

The immediate occasion for the suggestion 
looking to closer unification is the bicker- 
ing among the various branches of the 
armed services which has just been revealed. 

In the first place, would a unified com- 
mand and a common uniform do away with 
those differences? Or would it merely con- 
ceal the differences; sweep them under the 
rug as it were? 

The Army man, the Navy man and the 
Air Force man has each been raised in his 
service. Preponderantly these are men dedi- 
cated to their callings. Why should they not 
be expected to fight for those measures 
which they believe will strengthen their serv- 
ices? Would anyone seriously want them 
to do anything else? Does anyone seriously 
propose that there should be a form of 
organization which. would silence these men 
and make them afraid to offer their ideas? 

When these military differences break into 
the newspapers there is an impression of 
disorder. Well, the whole process of repre- 
sentative government is at times disorderly. 
The process depends on conflicting opinions 
being offered, argued and resolved. How do 
you bypass that process in military matters 
and at the same time maintain civilian con- 
trol over the military? 

That leads to another question. Is civilian 
control of the military possible or even feasi- 
ble under modern conditions where military 
organization must be complex and spread 
over the globe, where the weapons and the 
methods of today are obsolete tomorrow? 

If one conceives that the public and the 
Congress are capable of passing on the de- 
tails of military problems, then the answer 
is negative. Neither the majority of Meni- 
bers of Congress nor the public can possibly 
have the information on which to base judg- 
ments. Much of the information cannot be 
revealed. If it could be revealed, most of it 
would be incomprehensible to all except a 
very few specialists. 

The case is that the information that the 
public does get is often distorted. Much of 
it is brought out by Congressmen who have 
& political motive in slanting and coloring 
their revelations. Much of it comes from 
military men who do not want to see an 
appropriation for their activities decreased. 
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The man who runs as he reads sees the head- 
lines that a general said that in a few years 
Russia would have the capabilities of des- 
troying the retaliatory power of the United 
States. Careful reading of the general’s 
testimony shows he came very far from say- 
ing anything of the sort. But few have time 
to go beyond the headlines. 

Then is civilian control of the military 
anything more than a pretense? Would it 
not be better to eliminate the pretense and 
proceed on the basis of reality? 

In a letter to this newspaper the other 
day, Mr. Eugene Wilson recalled the case of 
General William Mitchell and his serious 
charges that the Armed Forces were neglect- 
ing airpower. The public was unable to 
judge the merits of that famous controversy. 
But it had the good sense tc know that there 
should be action. As Mr. Wilson recalls, the 
action was the appointment of a Presidential 
Advisory Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dwight Morrow and that committee 
paved the way for development of American 
airpower. 

It would have been a tragedy if there had 
been a type of command which could have 
silenced General Mitchell. And while public 
opinion could not form its judgment on his 
charges, it could bring about the fullest 
investigation. 

“Unification” is one of the good words. 
One who seems to question “unity” is at 
once suspect. And perhaps unification of 
the defense forces would be as beneficial as 
the promise held forth. There is the chance 
it might be something quite different. 





Address by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, Com- 
mencement Exercises, United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., 
June 5, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure and pride that I place 
in the Recorp the fine address delivered 
at the graduation exercises at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point 
by the Secretary of the Army, the Hon- 
orable Wilber M. Brucker. 


West Point is in the 28th Congressional 
District that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, and it was my great pleasure to hear 
the Secretary deliver this address that 
will long be remembered by the graduat- 
ing class of 1956 and by their friends and 
relatives from every one of the States 
and the Territories of our great 
Republic: 

General Bryan, General Taylor, Congress- 
woman St. George, alumni of the Academy, 
members of the class of 1956, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I come on this 
unforgettable day to express the esteem and 
good wishes of the entire Nation to you of 
the graduating class. Three-quarters of this 
graduating class are receiving commissions 
in the United States Army, and one-quarter 
are receiving commissions in the United 
States Air Force. For each of you this day is 
one of the most memorable occasions of your 
life. It is also important for your country 
because in the tremendous future each of you 
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will bear a large responsibility for her secu- 
rity and well-being. One hundred and sixty- 
seven million Americans will be depending 
upon you. 

Forty-one years ago this week 2d Lt. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower departed from West 
Point after receiving his diploma and com- 
mission. It was 1915, and already the tur- 
moil of a warring world was beating upon 
America’s shores and washing away the foun- 
dations of her traditional defenses. I re- 
member it well myself. America had sore 
need for the strength and courage and de- 
votion of every one of her sons. He was 
ready. The great traditions of the Academy, 
built upon the creed of honor and dedication 
to the highest good of the country, had forti- 
fied the strength of his youth, and had added 
new meaning to the standards by which he 
lived and the faith he held. He was prepared 
to go forth and serve America, and to keep his 
momentous appointment with destiny. 

You, too, have an appointment with des- 
tiny, America has never had a greater 
need for rising young leaders of high com- 
petence who exemplify the spirit of unselfish 
service to the Nation which West Point has 
nurtured throughout its glorious history. As 
professional soldiers, you will have a princi- 
pal part to play in providing the tough mili- 
tary shield our country must have for a long, 
long time to come, fortifying it against the 
grim threat of armed aggression. 

You have not sought the smooth road, the 
easy life, or you would not have chosen the 
military profession, which is one of the most 
demanding and strenuous of them all. It 
appeals to robust men of courage and physi- 
cal stamina who place the greatest value 
upon the soul-warming rewards of service 
which only the soldier knows. It appeals 
to the men who seek the strenuous life. It 
was Theodore Roosevelt who praised, “that 
highest form of success which comes * * * 
to the mian who does not shrink from danger, 
from hardship, or from bitter toil, and who 
out of these. wins the splendid ultimate tri- 
umph.” 

The task of military leadership which you 
have undertaken becomes more exacting 
every day. When I was a platoon leader with 
the Rainbow Division in World War I, it 
seemed to me that the Army was exceedingly 
complex. Now, after 40 years, looking back, 
I am impressed by how simple we had it in 
comparison with the modern Army in this 
age of swiftly advancing technology. 

You have learned at West Point how 
atomic weapons, guided missiles and air 
transport have revolutionized strategic and 
tactical concepts. Their impact upon the 
art of war has not even yet been fully as- 
sessed. But this we do know—they have 
multiplied both in number and in magnitude 
all of the problems of command, from the 
highest to the lowest. Because of the tre- 
mendous compression of time and space— 
the telescoping of cause and effect—which 
science has brought about, the burden rest- 
ing upon the individual officer at all levels 
has become increasingly greater. Decisions 
that a few years ago might have waited upon 
a staff conference must now be made in the 
twinkling of an eye. Today’s modern Army, 
Navy, Air Force.are the fastest moving, and 
the hardest hitting in all history. The high- 
est professional competence and the soundest 
possible judgment on the part of leaders 
charged with responsibility for the lives of 
men in battle and the success of our mission 
are of even more vital important than they 
have been at any time in the whole past. 

Gentlemen, today we are threatened by a 
vile international conspiracy, backed by the 
largest mobilized armed forces on earth. 
During the last 10 years the Communists 
have extended their control to embrace 600 
million people. They have more than 8 mil- 
lion men under arms at this moment, in- 
cluding 2% million Red Chinese. Most of 
their troops are ground troops. They have 
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405 armed and well-trained divisions ready 
for immediate action. 

Menacing as this may be, it is only a part 
of the overall challenge that we face. Of 
equal importance is the menace of a diaboli- 
cal ideology of hate, atheism, and intel- 
lectual perversion which saps men’s moral 
stamina, impoverishes their minds, and 
gnaws at their souls. The Communists know 
that if they could destroy America by either 
method—I mean, of course, with military 
force or this insidious ideology—they could 
end all effective resistance to their plans to 
capture the whole world for communism. 

The ability of our Nation to stand firm in 
the face of this challenge rests upon our 
spiritual strength, our unswerving purpose, 
and our sustained vigilance. The steel of 
America’s spirit will always be her most 
formidable armament. It is important that 
the influence of your knowledge, your train- 
ing, your vision, and above all, your charac- 
ter, be brought to bear to the fullest extent 
to help keep that American spirit strong and 
vigorous. 

The concept that the soldier should be 
called in only after statesmanship has failed 
and war is actually upon us is outmoded be- 
cause it is motheaten, shoddy, and thread- 
bare, and a part of the past. Today the 
United States Army is one of the strongest 
pillars of statesmanship by which we are 
seeking to compel any warlike nation to keep 
the peace. With half of its strength de- 
ployed in 73 countries overseas, what a 
powerful deterrent to war it is—along with 
the Navy, of course, the Marines and the 
Air Force, which altogether make up the 
defense team. 

Our troops abroad constitute visible evi- 
dence to the leaders of the Communist con- 
spiracy that we mean exactly what we say— 
that we steadfastly intend to resist aggression 
in any form. In the future, there should 
never be an occasion for an aggressor to ex- 
plain that he “misunderstood” America’s 
position. The presence of our troops stand- 
ing guard along the frontiers of freedom in 
Europe and Asia stimulates the morale over 
there, and stiffens the resistance of our 
friends. It is a constant reminder that we’re 
in this together. It proves our determina- 
tion to see it through together, and it con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to any 
aggression. 

Then, my friends, if we are challenged by 
enemy acts of violence, the United States 
Army, with its supporting tactical air power, 
has uniquely the capability to counterattack 
with force commensurate to the threat. The 
Army is not bound to any single weapon 
strategy, but is, instead, equipped ‘and 
trained to meet any military emergency 
from a small local war to an all-out aggres- 
sion. The United States Army stands ready 
to apply the right kind of force at any 
time, any place, in any weather, and to any 
degree. The Army thus provides a flexible 
deterrent as well as a strong counterat- 
tack capability. 

Gentlemen, in addition to leadership for 
war, leadership for peace is a major concept 
of the military profession, and you must be 
equally well prepared to assume the obliga- 
tions which it entails. The only thing Amer- 
ica covets is peace—the kind of peace that 
is durabte because it is founded upon jus- 
tice and backed up by moral ani physical 
strength that will deter war from ev-r again 
invading the world. Within the iast 20 years, 
the soldier has evolved into a soldier-states- 
man. Eisenhower, Marshall, MacArthur, Col- 
lins, Taylor—these are only a few of the many 
officers at the top levels of the Army who 
have contributed immeasurably to our secur- 
ity, and to the realization of our national 
objectives, by brilliant accomplishments not 
only in the military sphere, but also in the 
field of international diplomacy. 


Yes, the role of the soldier-statesman in all 
ranks is steadily becoming of gretaer conse- 
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quence. The United States is now linked 
with 45 other nations in the greatest system 
of mutual defense that the world has ever 
seen. The United States Army is at this 
moment helping to train over 200 allied di- 
visions and has become the backbone of the 
mutual defense system. The Army is not 
only @ military instrument, but it also 
stands as the embodiment of American na- 
tional policy. 

During the course of your careers, many 
of you undoubtedly will be called upon to 
participate in high councils by means of 
which the nations of the world will continue 
to seek a practical resolution of the differ- 
ences which stand in the way of enduring 
peace. You must be fully ready to play 
your part there with the same devotion, skill, 
and wisdom which have been characteristic 
of your predecessors at so many conference 
tables. 

Although few in number, West Point men 
for a century and a half have had a profound 
effect upon .the development of sturdy 
Americanism, and the growth of our Nation 
to greatness. As an Officer, you will walk in 
the footsteps of great men. You must never 
think in small terms limited solely to mili- 
tary duties. Although you are a specialist 
in the military art, you’ve been taught here 
to be a generalist in the world field of human 
relations. As an officer you are in the fore- 
front of man’s struggle to control his tech- 
nological achievements and to reap from his 
scientific labors not just destruction but a 
better way of life. As an American officer 
you must have a broad comprehension of the 
objectives toward which we as a Nation are 
moving, and of all the interrelated factors 
which are involved in their attainment. 

Yes, the value of the service that you ren- 
der through the years in these important 
areas of activity cannot be overestimated. 
Nevertheless, no matter how many worthy 
and essential noncombat tasks you may be 
called upon to perform, you must guard with 
jealous care your most priceless possession— 
your soldier’s soul. You are a fighting man. 
If war should finally be thrust upon us, your 
job is to fight, to lead our troops to victory 
in battle. This is the immutable obligation 
of your profession. When the chips are down 
all else is secondary. 

Despite all the momentous changes in the 
techniques and the weapons of war, the 
standards by which an officer is judged have 
never altered. What you know is important; 
what you can do is important; but in a larger 
sense what counts most is what you are. 
Knowledge and ability can never be substi- 
tuted for character. 

“Noblesse oblige” must be your motto. 
From those who have, much is expected. 
You are a member of the “Long Gray Line.” 
You have had superior advantages, and su- 
perior achievement is expected of you. You 
cannot afford to leave West Point and rest 
upon your laurels. 

The character of a great officer is made up 
of many essential elements. One of them is 
uncompromising rectitude. High morals and 
ethical principles still count mightily. What 
would be considered a minor lapse from in- 
tregity in the ordinary man, amounts in an 
officer to trifling with the lives of his com- 
rades and the honor of his country. Of 
course, merely refraining from doing wrong 
is not what I mean. An officer must live a 
private life above reproach, but an officer 
must be diligent in doing right. His charac- 
ter must be on the positive side. 

High courage, which is one of the greatest 
traditions of American arms, is also a basic 
ingredient of soldierly character. While you 
must have great physical courage, there are 
other types of courage which are equally im- 
portant, which often test the mettle of a man 
far more severely than facing great personal 
danger. You must have moral courage to 
stand up and be counted for what you believe 
in your heart to be right, no matter what it 
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costs. You must have the courage to be 
patient until the time comes for action. You 
must have the courage to shoulder responsi- 
bility and bear it without flinching, no mat- 
ter how onerous a load it may be. And, 
above all, you must have the courage to 
make decisions upon which hang the lives 
of your men and the fortunes of your coun- 
try. That is the kind of courage that is the 
hardest to come by and the most difficult to 
sustain. No man has ever been a great mili- 
tary leader who lacked that type of courage. 

Can we doubt that dash and daring, com- 
bined with audacious imagination, are prime 
requisites of outstanding leadership? His- 
tory has proved it to be true all down the 
line of mighty warriors from Hannibal, who 
crossed the Alps, to MacArthur, who threw 
away the book and landed at Inchon, where 
he was least to be expected, and broke the 
back of the first savage offensive in the Ko- 
rean war. Later in Korea it was the dash 
and daring of leaders like General Taylor and 
those down the line and through the ranks 
which enabled 22 Allied divisions to whip 72 
divisions of the combined Communist Chi- 
nese and North Korean armies. 

Only if leaders take the imaginative ap- 
proach to every problem, translate their cre- 
ative thinking into dynamic action, can the 
Army be fully ready to meet the challenge of 
the future. New pathways must be cut 
through every jungle of precedent and cus- 
tom that blocks the march of true progress. 
Nothing has ever been done which could not 
be done better. Creative thinking will put 
you ahead, and keep you ahead, through your 
whole career. 

It was Elihu Root, a great Secretary of 
War, who said this: “I observe that there are 
two entirely different theories by which in- 
dividual men seek to get on in the world. 
One theory leads a man to pull down every- 
body around him in order to climb up on 
them to a higher place. The other leads a 
man to help everybody around him in order 
that he may go up with them.” 

That regard for others which impels a man 
to help those around him is another of the 
virtues dominant in the character of the 
great officer, as it is in the character of every 
great leader in life. F 

You could adopt no better guideline also 
for the future than the creed of Gen. George 
S. Patton, who said: “In yourself demand 
the impossible.” A well-rounded personal- 
ity is the best guarantee of success in any 
field of endeavor, and if you keep your goal 
you will be able to scale any heights. Your 
diploma evidences no more than the founda- 
tion of learning. The pursuit of knowledge 
and understanding is an eternal quest. No 
plateau of accomplishment could ever be so 
lofty that there did not loom above it another 
mountain of challenge. 

Gentlemen, the record of West Point’s sons 
in every war since the Revolution has been a 
glorious one. It has been many years since 
they were numerically preponderant among 
the officers of the Army, either in war or peace, 
but they leaven the whole Army with the in- 
spiration of West Point. They are trained 
and worthy leaders bearing the hallmark of a 
thoroughbred who, going out into the Army, 
multiply themselves a hundred-fold by their 
dedication to “duty, honor, country.” 

As Secretary of the Army I charge you to 
hold high the principles for which West Point 
has ever stood. Never compromise with lesser 
ideals. You will set an example of individual 
dignity as well as military competence. The 
Nation will never cease to depend for its 
strength and vigor upon men like you—men 
who think in terms of what they owe their 
country, not what their country owes them— 
men who proudly acknowledge that patri- 
otism is still a strong driving force in their 
lives and in the lives of all of us. Gentle- 
men, the prayers of all the millions of Ameri- 
cans go with you today as the Class of 1956 
now mounts the parapets of our national 
defense. 


June 11 


Caleb Mills Saville: Engineer for the 
Gatun Dam and Locks of the Panama 
Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, Connecticut 
can look with pride on the careers of 
many of its distinguished citizens. Out- 
standing among such persons in Caleb 
M. Saville, who from 1912 to 1948 was 
manager and chief engineer of the 
Metropolitan District Water Bureau of 
Hartford, and is now its consulting 
engineer. 

Of greater historic significance than 
his numerous important achievements in 
Connecticut are his contributions for the 
construction of Gatun Dam and Locks of 
the Panama Canal. 

It is indeed gratifying to read in the 
June 2, 1956, issue of the Hartford Times 
an interesting news story of this distin- 
guished engineer’s accomplishments and 
present life by Raiph Minard. 

Under leave granted, I include the in- 
dicated news story as a part of my re- 
marks: 

CALEB SAVILLE, ENGINEER, Busy aT 91 
(By Ralph Minard) 

Every weekday morning at 9:30 a short, 
portly brisk man with a moustache leaves the 
lobby at Heublein Hotel, steps into a car, and 
is driven out to Broad Street, where at No. 
115 he steps out and enters the spacious 
quarters of the Metropolitan Water District. 

The brisk little man is Caleb Mills Saville, 
and he is probably Hartford's oldest engineer. 
Mr. Saville was 91 Sunday. 

Mr. Saville works in a small office reached 
through a plain wood door. There is no name 
or other designation. Once chief engineer 
and manager of the Metropolitan District, he 
serves now as consultant engineer and has 
36 years of technical papers to work over. 
He is also concerned with such matters as 
the gradual obsolescence of the Panama 
Canal on which he once worked. 

Mr. Saville’s day, is a precise one. He 
enters the Heublein dining room a few min- 
utes after 7 each morning and seats himseif 
at his customary table. The waitress knows 
what he wants without asking. After nearly 
2 hours at his office, he motors to the 
University Club on Lewis St., where he also 
has his customary table. . He arrives at 11:30 
and sits down for a light lunch at 11:55, 
usually with his old friend Frederick R. Mer- 
rels of West Hartford. His lunch is likely 
to be a sandwich. 

Back to his office for more work, then at 
3 he leaves for the Heublein and a hearty 
evening meal. 

He was born in Melrose, Mass., grew up in 
Medford and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1889 cum laude in engineering. As a 
young engineer he helped with the construc- 
tion of the Simpson dry deck in Boston, 
then designed and constructed water works 
systems in various parts of the country. 

In 1895, after 4 years designing and 
building a sewerage system for Malden, 
Mass., he became division engineer of Bos- 
ton’s metropolitan water and sewerage 
board and directed such projects as building 
a tunnel under the Mystic River, a storage 
reservoir at Spot Pond and a reservoir at 
Forbes Hill. 
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In 1907 he went to work on the Panama 
Canal, first as assistant division engineer in 
charge of construction at the Gatum locks, 
and later as engineer in charge of the third 
division of the canal, 

In 1912, local officials became concerned 
over the city’s health and sanitation con- 
ditions. Water was supplied to the city by 
an old reservoir at the top of Asylum Hill. 

Mr. Saville took up his work with the 
Hartford Water Department as chief engi- 
neer. He laid out long-range plans not only 
for improving the city’s water and sewer 
systems, but also for obtaining pure water 
from better sources. Eventually this search 
for water led as far north as Barkhamsted, 
and out of the search also came the Metro- 
politan District Commission. 

He designed the linked system of water 
supplies running north from Hartford, the 
Nepaug Reservoir, the Barkhamsted Reser- 
voir, its industrial adjunct, the Compensat- 
ing Reservoir and the huge dam in Bark- 
hamsted which bears his name. For 36 
years, until his retirement in 1948 as chief 
engineer, he was the guiding spirit behind 
the Metropolitan District Commission and 
its successful drive to insure Hartford a 
water supply for generations. 

Saville Dam stands as a Connecticut ex- 
ample of his engineering skill. But in the 
engineering world there is one other work 
perhaps better known. These are the papers 
containing Mr. Saville’s research for the 
foundations of the Gatun Dam in the Pan- 
ama Canal. They have been called by 
engineers “a masterpiece of engineering 
investigation.” : 





Emigre Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
by Dr. Peter Zenk] delivered at the recent 
meeting of the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations on the subject of On Emi- 
gre Problems. This thoughtful discus- 
sion of a few of the refugee problems 
should be helpful to those who are work- 
ing to keep alive the hopes and possibili- 
ties of freedom and the distinctive cul- 
tures of the captive peoples of eastern 
Europe. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

On Emicré PRopLEMS 
(By Peter Zenk1) 

The struggle between West and East is 
called a cold war. It is not a bloodless war, 
however, even if no lists of dead and wounded 
are published. It is cold with the coldness of 
bare steel—and the coldness of Communist 
hearts. The cold war has wounded soldiers 
on every battlefield, just as any other war. 
Among these wounded are the refugees, 
hundreds of thousands of them throughout 
the world. A commander who left his 
wounded to lie on the field without trying 
to save and heal them, would surely lose his 
war, and also be severely criticized by all the 
civilized world. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the whole 
problem of care for refugees, nor do I wish 
to tell the free nations what they should 
do to save and assist exiles from the coun- 
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tries overrun by the Communists in order 
not to be compared to that heartless com- 
mander. I shall not repeat things which 
have been said so often and the urgency of 
which is generally recognized, but it is true 
that many things have been left undone 
which are urgently necessary in order to 
lighten the suspense and discomfort of the 
first days after refugees escape from the Com- 
munist yoke; make their stay in border coun- 
tries as profitable as possible in preparing for 
life in the country where they will settle; 
make their stay in a border country as short 
as possible, and help them through the com- 
plicated process of immigration to scme 
country in the free West. This applies not 
only to able-bodied trained workers, but 
also to those not so well qualified by health 
and training. 

Here I wish to speak in detail only of cer- 
tain problems which seem to merit extra at- 
tention. The first is our duty to increase 
the attention given to the needs of older 
and less healthy émigrés. People are not 
draft animals, to be discarded as soon as 
they cannot do heavy work. 

A sick person, even with tuberculosis, still 
has an immortal soul, even though the Com- 
munists do not think so. You often find a 
sick person, or one with a physical handicap, 
who has a greater spirit than the healthy 
one next to him—and, if you allow me, I 
would like to add that he often has more 
intelligence. It is remarkable how many 
geniuses are people with some handicap or 
other. «How many great people had tuber- 
culosis, how many geniuses ended up in 
mental illness No; people are not rabbits, 
to be judged merely by their physical con- 
dition. Several States have immigration 
laws which would have excluded Chopin, 
Beethoven, or Smetana. How are we to 
know how many of the young folks, declared 
ineligible in the present refugee camps, could 
eventually become the pride of a state which 
drove them into exile or of a state which 
accepts them? Please remember in our dis- 
cussion this category of the humble and 
declassified. 

Another category to which we should de- 
vote more attention are the children. There 
is a trend in some States to urge that the 
children be assimilated as fast as possible 
into their new life and forget the past, forget 
their mother tongue. They are supposed 
to become good Americans, Australians, 
British, Brazilians or Mexicans. I take the 
liberty of disagreeing with this policy, first 
from the viewpoint of our enslaved nations. 
We Czechoslovaks, for instance, struggled for 
centuries to prevent our children being Ger- 
manized. Are we to be indifferent to their 
complete Americanization or Gallicization? 
If so, we shall lose them as fast as if we 
left them in Communist hands, where they 
would be systematically denationalized. 
We combat communism if we save them for 
our future homelands. I am not being 
chauvinistic; I, too, know that the motto 
“Nothing but our nation” is fascist, totali- 
tarian and bad. I only wish our children 
to return home some time as world citizens, 
free of chauvinism. If they are to return 
home, however, they must have a home— 
and not roam the world as uprooted souls. 
One of the fundamental Communist policies 
is to uproot everybody, to make everyone 
@ proletarian. Many famous people have 
defined a proletarian as a day laborer with 
no firm roots anywhere. 

I would even say that denationalized 
children are a loss also for the states in 
which they have settled. The countries 
which receive us should wish us ‘to be pro- 
phets in the struggle against communism, 
living examples of the harshness of com- 
munism. A person who wishes to be assimi- 
lated as rapidly as possible into his new 
surroundings, whose greatest objective is 
to buy a car, is not much of a warrior against 
communism. A child who forgets Czech, 
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Polish or Rumanian, who ceases to dream of 
returning home and loses interest in his 
nation’s problem—soon disappears in the 
mass who have no interest in politics. I 
say that each state which admitted us ought 
to wish us to return home eventually as 
the best representatives of America, Britain, 
France, Argentina in the countries from 
which we originally came. Returning emi- 
gres can mean a great deal in Hungary, 
Estonia, Poland when they reconstruct their 
commercial, political, and cultural life. If 
our children are denationalized, our present 
hosts will lose more than they gain. 

For these reasons I suggest that we seek 
ways to influence public opinion in the lands 
where we now live to permit us to save our 
children for freedom, for the anti-communist 
cause. When freedom returns to central 
Europe, the free world will need them in 
Prague and Bucharest much more than in 
America or Australia. We should invent 
ways of teaching them their mother tongue, 
our history, of arousing their active concern 
for the future of their home peoples—not 
ways of becoming the lax and indifferent 
people the Communists want. Indifferent 
people are of little use in this struggle; they 
are no threat to communism. 

I suggest that each nationality publish a 
Golden Book, reviewing its history and 
achievements briefly but truthfully and 
strikingly for children, their parents and 
teachers. Such a book should include the 
best literature and art, our national customs 
and songs, our immortal poetry. If it.is to 
be golden, it should teach our children to 
love those of other nations, overwhelming 
past quarrels and uniting them in our com- 
mon cause as centers of culture placed by 
fate between two great powers, Russia and 
Germany. 

We should also publish textbooks of our 
languages, children’s books in our mother 
tongues, and foster children’s theaters, 
choruses, and puppet shows. There is no 
end of work to be done in that field, and its 
results can be vital. If we do not save our 
children for the day of reliberation, we only 
serve the enemy. 

My third comment on this problem is the 
duty of emigres to preserve and advance the 
culture of our peoples. Fortunately we have 
in exile many artists, writers, composers, 
actors, scientists, professors of the highest 
rank. We should help them concentrate 
their efforts,~improve conditions for their 
work, publish and publicize their work. No, 
please do not think I wish to influence the 
content to their work or to make them pro- 
duce propaganda, even anti-Communist 
propaganda. We must not subject the arts 
and science to politics, as the Communists 
do. Art and science must be free, as they 
are not free behind the Iron Curtain. But 
let us realize that each well written book, 
each exhibition or concert, each successful 
scientific experiment is a victory against 
communism. It is up to us to see that the 
work of our writers, poets, and scientists sees 
the light of day and becomes the general 
property of all in the free world, and then 
of our peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
There are many cultural organizations and 
some serious cultural. journals among 
emigres, which were founded without our 
help and in harder times. We can find ways 
to help those doing that work without 
offending them or interfering, perhaps by 
making it possible financially for them to 
publish a larger volume or more frequently. 
We can certainly increase the number of sub- 
scribers and readers by publicity, and thus 
expand and improve our language news- 
papers. 

I do not believe in tight organization in 
cultural fields. Culture is not a matter of 
power or instantaneous decision, like poli- 
tics, and it is not necessary for everybody to 
go in the same direction or to submit to dis- 
cipline. That is valuable in political life, 
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gentleman, but not in cultural work. As a 
matter of fact, culture has often risen high- 
est where political conditions were confused 
and scattered, as in ancient Greece or renais- 
sance Italy. In Germany culture was high- 
est in Goethe’s time, not in Hitler’s. I am 
not concerned that there may be more cen- 
ters of culture, about opposing cultural 
trends, experiments and research. Those are 
exactly what are lacking in the constrained 
conditions behind the Iron Curtain. What 
does concern me is that our life takes place 
in a tea cup, without public impact, with- 
out readers and critics. That is where we 
owe our cultural workers help, without 
dominating their work. This, too, is in the 
interest of our struggle against communism, 
The remarkable Czech historian, Palacky, 
wrote that whenever he won a victory it 
was not by force of arms, but through higher 
culture. I believe we also will defeat com- 
munism by higher culture. 

It is for that reason, gentlemen, that I 
suggest we discuss these problems carefully 
and systematically. Cultural work requires 
constant attention to small details, often in 
efforts not seen by the public, which do not 
bear immediate fruit. The fruit is perma- 
nent, however, it lasts for generations, often 
outlasts many, many political decisions, 





Sedition, Treason, and Subversion 
Statutes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Examiner, Los An- 
geles, Calif., Thursday, May 24, 1956, en- 
titled “Back to the Law,” and which I feel 
will be of interest to Members of this 
body. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Back TO THE LAW 


“The Department of Justice favors enact- 
ment of the bill.” 

In the foregoing forthright language— 
contained in a letter from the Justice De- 
partment to Congress—the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has placed itself squarely on 
record as upholding States rights and oppos- 
ing the usurpation by the Supreme Court, or 
lesser tribunals, of legislative powers belong- 
ing exclusively to Congress. 

On April 2 the Supreme Court handed 
down a split decision which had the effect 
of abrogating the laws of 42 States and two 
territories against sedition, treason, and 
subversion. The court held that Congress, 
in passing the Smith Act, had preempted the 
field and had intended to do so. But no 
such provision was found in the Federal 
statute. 

The duty of the court was to interpret and 
apply the law as written by Congress. In- 
stead, the couft amended the law, which 
only Congress has a constitutional sanction 
to do. 

Senator Briwces (Republican), New Hamp- 
shire, introduced at once a bill to nullify 
the Supreme Court decision. 

The Justice Department has fully ap- 
proved the Bridges bill in a letter to Senator 
EasTLaNp (Democrat), Mississippi, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
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letter said that, “in the fields of sedition and 
subversion, the Federal and State govern- 
ments can work together easily and well, 
supplementing each other.” 

That is exactly what the Supreme Court 
should have said. 





Tribute to Hon. Clarence Cannon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


' OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I herewith include 
an article which appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat concerning trib- 
ute paid to the Honorable CLARENCE CAN- 
NON on June 8 in Mexico, Mo.: 

ALONG THE PoLITIcAL TRAILS—LITTLE DIXIE 

Pays TRIBUTE TO CLARENCE CANNON TODAY 


(By John R. Hahn) 


CLARENCE CANNON, 77, of R. F. D. 1, Elsberry 
Mo., is assured of reelection to this 18th term 
in Congress from Missouri’s Ninth District, 
simply because no Democrat and no Republi- 
can felt it would be worth while to challenge 
him. 

It would seem to be a logical conclusion, 
since CANNON has never lost an election. (A 
minor historical note on his career is that he 
has also never lost a fist fight in Congress, 
of which there have been at least three.) 

But if Cannon’s election seems assured and 
he is moving up the ladder of age, he still 
has lost none of his fire and energy. 

When you ask anyone who knows him 
about CLARENCE CANNON, the dean of Mis- 
souri’s congressional delegation, the answer 
from friend or foe usually starts out like 
this: 

“CLARENCE is quite a guy * * *.” 

That’s about right. CLaReNnce is quite a 
guy. In the first place, one of the tools of 
his successful political races which he wins 
in his heavily Democratic district is that he’s 
a fire and brimestone campaigner. He stirs 
up his constitutents—and interests them in 
CANNON. 

Today CaNnNon is being honored at Mexico, 
Mo., with an all-day celebration during 
which he'll be given a plaque and toasted 
by speakers headed by United States Senator 
Srvuart SYMINGTON. 

CANNON was once described as “a political 
evangelist for the Democratic party.” Still, 
theres’ more to him than the way he cam- 
paigns. Cannon works hard and is some- 
thing of a watchdog on the powerful House 
Appropriations Committee, of which he is 
chairman when the Democrats control the 
House. 


He is regarded everywhere as one of the 
country’s outstanding parliamentarians and 
has been parliamentarian for the House of 
Representatives under both Democratic and 
Republican administrations, which is a rare 
distinction in itself. 

He wrote the rule book for the Democratic 
National Convention, and even now the Na- 
tional Committee is having more copies of 
Cannon’s rules printed to guide this year’s 
convention. 

CaNnNon’s will be one of the most tele- 
vised faces at the convention this year. He'll 
be in plain view of the camera near almost 
every speaker, wearing his customary frozen 
frown. 

Cannon explains his dour facial expression 
during these proceedings by saying that he 
wants to show no favorites among the candi- 
dates. 


June 11 


When SymincTon was told by the writer 
that CANNON was without opposition this 
year, the Senator said he was delighted to 
hear that. — 

This was SyMINGTON’s tribute to CANNON: 

“As chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, CLARENCE CANNON is one of the 
5 to 10 most powerful and influential men 
in Washington. One would never know this, 
because at all times he is a kind and humble 
person, despite his great authority in the 
field of money and the fact he is the acknowl- 
edged parliamentarian of the Congress. If 
there is anyone more respected and beloved 
in Missouri’s Ninth District, it is his wife, 
Miss Ida.’ Together, they represent their 
district, the State and the Nation in a man- 
ner that can only bring pride to all Mis- 
sourians.” 

SYMINGTON, who is CANNON’s candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for President, 
will doubtless expand on this tribute today. 

This is not the first time that a victory for 
CANNON has been automatic. As a matter 
of fact, he was nominated unanimously by 
the Democrats for his initial term in 
Congress. 

In those years, his campaign literature 
discribed him as a protege of the late, great 
Speaker CHaMP CLARK of the House, also of 
Missouri. 

As SYMINGTON noted, CANNON is one of 
most powerful men in Washington. All the 
Government spending bills originate with 
the House Appropriations Committee, and 
under his chairmanship, bills have origi- 
nated in that committee appropriating liter- 
erally hundreds of billions of dollars. 

Most of the Nation, since the televising of 
the Democratic National Convention, may 
think CLARENCE CANNON is the man without 
a@ smile. 

But they ought to see him out through 
Little Dixie, back in his Ninth District with 
the folks who are sending him back to repre- 
sent them in Congress for the eighteenth 
time. They ought to see him today in 
Mexico, for example. 

He’s all smiles up there in the country. 





For Better Teeth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DGUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, some 
of the material circulated and statements 
made about fluoridation in recent 
months seem to me to be quite extreme 
and unsupported by scientific evidence. 
In order that the Members of Congress 
and readers of the Recorp may have 
available a temperate expression of 
opinion from an unbiased source on this 
issue, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD an editorial from the Chicago 
Daily News for May 7, 1956, on the topic 
“For Better Teeth.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For Berrer TeETH 

The scheduled start of fluoridating the 
water supply for 1,500,000 Southside Chicago- 
ans brought a final parade of protest by a 
small band of die-hard opponents of this 
method of combating dental decay. 

We have expressed our conviction many 
times that the extensive research upon and 
experience with fluoridation proves it to be 
effective and desirable. It has had far- 
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longer tests, for instance, than the Salk 
vaccine against polio. 

But, just as there are always some who 
think that grape seeds cause appendicits, 
doubtless there will remain a small minor- 
ity who believe that the addition of a tiny 
percentage of fluorides to the water can be 
harmful. 

Proving that a little knowledge can be 
misleading, they cite the fact that fluorine 
is a poison. We can only point out that so 
is chlorine, but we all continue to shake its 
sodium salt on our food daily, and are the 
better for it. 

We hope the objectors can bring them- 
selves to believe that not they but the con- 
sensus of medical opinion on the subject 
might just conceivably be right about it. 





Constitutionality of OTC 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include part of a statement pre- 
pared for the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on H. R. 5550. The part included 
relates to the constitutionality of the 
OTC proposal and deserves in my judg- 
ment the most serious consideration. 


The statement was prepared by Mr. 
Lennox P. McLendon, Greensboro, N. C., 
in behalf of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council and others. I believe that 
it throws a revealing light on the con- 
stitutional question involved in H. R. 
5550. I commend it to the attention of 
all Members for its clarity and its au- 
thoritative analysis of the subject: 

THE OTC PROPOSAL—CONSTITUTIONAL 

OBJECTIONS 


A. H. R. 5550 INVOLVES AN UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
DELEGATION OR RESIGNATION OF LEGISLATIVE 
POWERS 


Should Congress enact H. R. 5550, it would 
assist in a direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion by delegating or resigning its legisiative 
powers, to lay taxes and import duties, and 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations— 
powers exclusively vested in Congress (U. S. 
Constitution, art. I, sec. 8, clauses 1 and 3). 
The unconstitutional nature of this delega- 
tion is underscored by the fact that it will 
run not to an administrative agency of this 
Government but, by redelegation, to a super- 
national organization. 


(1) There is no precedent in American juris- 
prudence for H. R. 5550 


We may search our congressional history in 
vain for any act that even approaches in 
scope or in effect H. R. 5550. A realistic 
constitutional evaluation of the power dele- 
gated by H. R. 5550 must embrace more than 
the bill itself in view of the fact that it nec- 
essarily implies congressional approval of our 
participation in GATT—the branch of the 
quasi-government composed of GATT plus 
OTC which initiates the laws. In other 
words, one cannot consider the constitu- 
tionality of United States membership in 
OTC without considering the constitutional- 
ity of United States participation in GATT, 
which is immutably grafted on and inter- 
twined with OTC. It has been previously 
established precisely in what respects the two 
are interlocking and independent, so that in 
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legislating OTC Congress will have approved 
GATT. 

As we have préviously observed, GATT has 
the power to make rules, binding as law on its 
members, in matters concerned with world 
trade as well as-domestic matters affecting 
world trade. Since all domestic economic 
events have an effect upon world trade, and 
the power rests with GATT or OTC, or both, 
to determine which of these economic events 
have a significant effect upon world trade, it 
necessarily follows that no clearly defined 
limitation exists on GATT’s power over our 
domestic affairs. In the future, GATT, by 
promulgating rules and regulations or by 
self-amendment (art. XXX) will have the 
power to enact legislation conflicting with 
our laws. It may also be able to beat Con- 
gress to the punch by legislating on new 
matters before Congress can act or wishes to 
act. Clearly, rules and amendments to 
GATT should not be binding as domestic 
law in this country. 

Our analysis of OTC and GATT indicates 
that the contemplated delegation of con- 
gressional powers is, for practical purposes, 
limitless inasmuch as it ranges far beyond 
the power of Congress to fix customs duties 
and regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and includes authority for the State Depart- 
ment to accept, on behalf of this Nation, 
economic measures which affect our domestic 
affairs and jurisdiction, even to the point of 
overriding domestic policy established by 
Congress. 

Our courts have never ruled unon a dele- 
gation of power of the magnitude involved 
here, nor have they ruled on a delegation of 
congressional power to a suvernational or- 
ganization comparable to GATT alone or 
GATT plus OTC. Nor has Congress ever au- 
thorized a delegation similar to that implicit 
in the pending bill. United States participa- 
tion in GATT cannot be justified by using 
the United Nations as a precedent. Pro- 
posals that the United Nations infringe upon 
the internal problems of its members were 
condemned from its inception and article II, 
section 7, of its charter provides that the 
United Nations shall not intervene in mat- 
ters essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state or requiremembers to sub- 
mit such matters to settlement before it. 
Even the charter of the International Trade 
Organization, the discredited precursor of 
GATT-OTC, contained a similar provision 
(ITO art. 73 (c)). Moreover, in the United 
Nations the United States has a veto while in 
GATT and OTC it has none. 

(2) It is a basic principle of constitutional 
law that Congress cannot lawfully delegate 
its lawmaking powers 


In 1689, John Locke pointed out the reason 
for the rule that the Legislature cannot 
transfer its lawmaking powers in this lan- 
guage: 

“The legislative cannot transfer the power 
of making laws to any other hands, for it 
being but a delegated power from the people, 
they who have it cannot pass it on to 
others.’ 

The Supreme Court has stated on numer- 
ous occasions that Congress is without con- 
stitutional authority to delegate its legis- 
lative power, the power to make laws, even 
to the executive branch of our Government.? 
No less an authority than Chief Justice Mar- 
shall stated the rule to be self-evident, as 
follows: 

“It is not contended that Congress can 
delegate to the courts or to any other tri- 
bunals powers which are strictly and exclu- 
sively legislative.” (Wayman v. Southard, 
(10 Wheat 1, 311, 325).) 

In the leading case of Field v. Clark (143 
U. S. 649, 36 L. Ed. 294) the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Justice Harlan, said (36 
L. Ed. at p. 310): 

“That Congress cannot delegate legislative 
power to the President is a principle univer- 
sally recognized as vital to the integrity and 
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maintenance of the system of government or- 

dained by the Constitution.” * 

It is one of the settled maxims in con- 
stitutional law that the power conferred 
upon the Legislature to make laws cannot be 
delegated by that department to any other 
authority. When the sovereign power of the 
State has located the legislative authority, 
there it must remain; and by that designated 
constitutional agency alone laws must be 
made until the Constitution itself is 
changed. (See Cooley, Constitutional Lim- 
itations, 7th Ed., p. 163.) 

Since Congress cannot delegate its legis- 
lative powers it becomes necessary to inquire 
to what extent Congress may lawfully dele- 
gate authority, not legislative in character, 
and secondly, to examine the tests which 
have been applied to acts of Congress by the 
courts when such acts are challenged as con- 
stituting unconstitutional delegations or 
resignations. 

(3) The constitutional right of Congress to 
delegate authority is limited to the delega- 
tion of administrative functions, to be exr- 
ercized: within limits clearly and definitely 
set forth in a congressional enactment, and 
designed to make the will of Congress (the 
law) effective 
The distinction between valid and invalid 

delegations by Congress were set forth clear- 

ly in Hampton v. U.S. (276 U. S. 394, 407) : 

“The true distinction, therefore, is, be- 
tween the delegation of power to make the 
law, which necessarily involves a discretion 
as to what it shall be and conferring an au- 
thority or discretion as to its execution, to 
be exercised under and in pursuance of the 
law. The first cannot be done; to the latter 
no valid objection can be made.” 

The Congress is under compulsion to en- 
join upon its delegate “a certain course of 
procedure and certain rules of decision” in 
carrying out the delegate’s function. (See 
opinion of Chief Justice Taft in Wichita 
R. R. and Light Co. v. Public Utilities Com- 
mission (260 U. S. 48) .) 

In U.S. v. Shreveport Grain & Elevator Co. 
(287 U. S. 77), the rule was again stated: 

“That the legislative power of Congress 
cannot be delegated, is, of course, clear. But 
Congress may declare its will, and after fix- 
ing a primary standard devolve upon admin- 
istrative officers the ‘power to fill up the 
details’ by prescribing administrative rules 
and regulations.” 

It is therefore clear that Congress can 
delegate certain authority to the executive 
branch of the Government or to an admin- 
istrative agency in order to carry out the 
will of Congress. Accordingly, Congress can 
authorize administrative officers or the Pres- 
ident to carry out or fill in the details of 
legislation.t The constitutional right of 
Congress to delegate an interpretative, ad- 
ministrative, or functionary role, as distin- 
guished from a delegation of its legislative 
power, is accompanied, however, by constitu- 
tional restrictions and limitations. If such 
delegation is not to be unconstitutional, 
Congress must, by its own enactment, set 
forth: (a) A clear statement of the congres- 
sional objective to be striven for by the dele- 
gate, and (b) definite methods or standards 
to guide the Executive in attempting to 
achieve the congressional objective. (U.S. v. 
Shreveport Grain & Elevator Co. (287 U. S. 
77).) 

(4) The application of these principies to 
H. R. 5550 conclusively establishes the un- 
constitutionality of the proposal 


I maintain that passage of H. R. 5550 would 
be an unconstitutional delegation by the 
Congress for each of the following reasons: 

First, H. R. 5550 involves a delegation of 
or resignation from _ essential legislative 
power, i. e., the power to make laws levying 
taxes and customs duties, regulating com- 
merce with foreign nations and covering 
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other nondelegable matters, which powers 
are vested exclusively in Congress by the 
Constitution. 

Second, even if we assume, for the purposes 
of argument, that H. R. 5550 does not consti- 
tute a delegation of legislative power, the act 
is still unconstitutional, because it allows the 
recipient of the delegated power to exercise 
an unfettered discretion without setting 
forth either a clear constitutional objective 
or definite standards for the guidance and 
control of the delegate.® 

Addressing ourselves to the pending bill 
and the respective charters of GATT and 
OTC, we must ask whether congressionally 
authorized participation involves a delega- 
tion of what the courts have determined 
legislative power. The Constitution of the 
United States specifically defines the relevant 
congressional power in article I, section 8: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” 

Even assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, dele- 
gating to the President, for a limited period 
of time, the right to enter into reciprocal 
trade agreements, is not an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power, it is manifest 
that United States participation in GATT- 
OTC does involve an unconstitutional exer- 
cise of legislative power by the executive de- 
partment. GATT has the power to regulate 
our commrece with foreign nations, and the 
President has the power to determine what 
our customs dutles and basic regulations of 
foreign commerce shall be within the broad- 
est sort of limits, undefined except by such 
broad phrases as “raising standards of liv- 
ing,” “insuring full employment,” “develop- 
ing the full uses of the resources of the 
world,” “expanding the production and ex- 
change of goods,” and “promoting the devel- 
opment of the economies of all the contract- 
ing parties.” These broadly stated objectives 
of GATT may be desirable, and even laudable, 
but to use them as the vehicle for giving to 
the President or the State Department the 
authority to regulate foreign commerce is 
nothing less than a grant of authority to 
legislate. Our Constitution does not provide 
for a sharing of legislative power with the 
President or even for a delegation of a por- 
tion of the legislative power to the President. 
Rather, it specifically provides in article I, 
section 1: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States.” 

The analysis of GATT-OTC which I have 
heretofore presented inevitably leads to the 
conclusion that H. R. 5550 is a delegation and 
resignation of legislative powers by Congress. 
Indeed, in this respect the proposed legisla- 
tion closely approaches the act of Congress 
involved in the case of Carter v. Carter Coal 
Company (298 U. S. 238), in which the Su- 
preme Court held the act in question to be 
“legislative delegation in its most obnoxious 
form,” since it was “not even delegation to an 
official or official body, presumptively disin- 
terested.”” There the delegation was to the 
producers of more than two-thirds of the an- 
nual tonnage production for the preceding 
year and more than one-half of the mine 
workers employed. Here the delegation is to 
the President to commit the United States 
to membership in OTC, and this involves the 
subdelegation to a group of nations, now 35 
in number, of control over tariffs and imposts 
upon both United States imports and exports 
and of power to regulate numerous other 
vital economic factors such as standards of 
living, balance of payments, and a maze of 
factors affecting the economies of numerous 
nations. So far-reaching and comprehensive 
is this delegation and subdelegation that it 
becomes impossible to catalog the conse- 
quences. To ask the American people to ac- 
cept this sort of legislation is tantamount to 
asking them to approve a delegation from 
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Congress to the President and then to a su- 
pernational agency of the power to regulate 
a vast field of economic factors which are ab- 
solutely vital to the maintenance of our 
standard of living and our industrial system 
of regulated but essentially free enterprise. 

The second reason why the proposed act is 
unconstitutional is that the Congress has 
not included in the act any standards for 
the guidance of the delegate. (See Schech- 
ter Poultry Corp. v. U. S. (295 U. S. 495).) 

Every Member of Congress who seriously 
considers this proposal will surely ask the 
question: What standards for the guidance 
of the delegate are set up by Congress in 
H.R. 5550? Since the language of H. R. 5550 
does nothing more than authorize the Presi- 
dent to accept membership in OTC, it is ap- 
parent that we must look elsewhere for the 
limitations, if any, upon the authority of 
the delegate. We then look to GATT and we 
find its objective (art. I) stated as follows: 

“1. The contracting parties recognize that 
their relations in the field of trade and eco- 
nomic endeavor should be conducted with 
a view to raising standards of living, insur- 
ing full employment and a large and steadily 
growing volume of real income and effective 
demand, developing the full use of the re- 
sources of the world and expanding the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods, and promot- 
ing the progressive development of the econ- 
omies of all the contracting parties. 

“2. The contracting parties desire to con- 
tribute to these objectives through this 
agreement by entering into reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous arrangements di- 
rected to the substantial reduction of tariffs 
and other barriers to trade and to the elimi- 
nation of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce.” 

A consideration of the foregoing language 
leads to the conclusion that the attempt is 
now being made to tie up the economic 
destiny of the United States with that of a 
group of nations—in short, to commit the 
regulation of foreign commerce to a super- 
national agency. 

With respect to the unlimited discretion 
and authority vested in OTC we again call 
attention to the language of article 14 of 
the OTC Charter. That language permits 
only one interpretation, i. e., that OTC, when 
considering a charge that a benefit to some 
nation-member is being nullified or im- 
paired or a charge that any objective of 
GATT is being impeded, may “make appro- 
priate recommendations * * * or give arul- 
ing on the matter.” The appropriateness of 
the action of OTC is left entirely in its 
broad discretion. 

Notwithstanding that Congress has repeat- 
edly disclaimed any intention of authoriz- 
ing United States participation in GATT in 
several acts extending the Tariff Act of 1930, 
the proponents of H. R. 5550 have argued 
that section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
as amended by the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 is congressional authority for GATT. 
The purpose of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 as most recently amended by Public 
Law 86 adopted at the first session of the 
present Congress is set forth as follows: 

“For the purpose of expanding foreign 
markets for the products of the United 
States (as a means of assisting in establish- 
ing and maintaining a better relationship 
among various branches of American agri- 
culture, industry, mining, and commerce) by 
regulating the admission of foreign goods 
into the United States in accordance with 
the characteristics and needs of various 
branches of American production so that 
foreign markets will be made available to 
those branches of American production 
which require and are capable of developing 
outlets by affording corresponding market 
opportunities for foreign products in the 
United States.” 

The act provides that when the President 
finds as a fact “the purpose above declared 
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will be promoted by the means hereinafter 
specified” he is authorized, among other 
things, “to enter into foreign trade agree- 
ments with foreign governments.” The only 
kinship between section 350 and GATT is 
highly tenuous. It is clear that the objec- 
tive of section 350 is to expand foreign mar- 
kets for United States products as a means 
of establishing and maintaining better rela- 
tionship among the various branches of 
American agriculture, industry, mining, and 
commerce, and that the laying of tariffs on 
foreign products admitted to the United 
States is always subordinate to the promo- 
tion of foreign markets for American goods. 


On the other hand GATT’s objectives are 
raising the world standard of living by in- 
suring full employment and a large and 
steadily growing volume of income and de- 
mand and expanding the world’s production 
and exchange of goods and promoting the 
progressive development of the economies 
of all the contracting parties. The mere 
narration of these contrasting objectives 
points up the inconsistency between the 
two pieces of legislation and demonstrates 
how unprecedented is the scope of GATT- 
OTC, rendering it impossible to be fitted into 
this Nation’s constitutional structure. 

The authors of H. R. 5550 have provided 
for a broad and, in many respects, an un- 
limited delegation and, at the same time, 
have carefully omitted any clear constitu- 
tional objective or definite standard for the 
guidance and control of the delegate. That 
these two characteristics of H. R. 5550 are 
fatal to any claim for its constitutionality 
may be illustrated by comparison with the 
Emergency Price Act of 1942. The consti- 
tutionality of the act was challenged before 
the Supreme Court in Yakus v. United 
States (321 U. S. 414), on the ground that it 
(a) was an unconstitutional delegation of 
legislative power, or (b) failed to set up 
proper standards to guide the Administra- 
tor. The Court held that the purpose of the 
act was clear—‘“to stabilize prices and pre- 
vent speculative, unwarranted and abnormal 
increases in prices and rents, to eliminate 
and prevent profiteering * * * speculation 
* * * abnormal market conditions or scarci- 
ties caused by or contributing to the na- 
tional emergency.” Thus, the objective was 
a limited one and the act was to be effective 
for a limited period of time—the war emer- 
gency. The Court said: “By the act * * * 
the President is directed to stabilize prices, 
wages and salaries, ‘so far as practicable’ on 
the basis of the levels which existed on 
September 15, 1942.” Thus, known prices 
existing on a specific date were fixed by 
Congress as the standard for price stabil- 
ization. The Court concluded: 

“The act is thus an exercise by Congress 
of its legislative power. In it Congress has 
stated the legislative objective, has pre- 
scribed the method of achieving that ob- 
jective—maximum price fixing—and has laid 
down standards to guide the administrative 
determination of both the occasions for the 
exercise of the price-fixing power, and the 
particular prices to be established. * * * 

“The act is unlike the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 195, 
ch. 90), considered in ALA. Schechter Poul- 
try Corp. v. United States (295 U. S. 495, 
79 L. Ed. 1570, 55 S. Ct. 837, 99 ALR 947) 
which proclaimed in the broadest terms its 
purpose ‘to rehabilitate industry and to con- 
serve natural resources.’ It prescribed no 
method of attaining that end save by the 
establishment of codes of fair competition, 
the nature of whose permissible provisions 
was left undefined. It provided no standards 
to which those codes were to conform. * * * 

“The essentials of the legislative function 
are the determination of the legislative pol- 
icy and its formulation and promulgation as 
a defined and binding rule of conduct.” 


It is believed that one of the prime un- 
derlying factors which led the Court to sus- 
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tain the act was the fact that this Nation 
was then in the throes of all-our war.® 

The broad objective of Congress “to reha- 
bilitate industry and to conserve natural re- 
sources” condemned by the Supreme Court 
in the above quotation and in the Schecter 
Poultry case strikingly similar to the 
above-quoted language setting forth the 
purpose of OTC-GATT, the latter being even 
more objectionable because it must operate 
on a worldwide level, whereas the National 
Recovery Act operated on & national level. 
Unlike the Emergency Price Control Act, 
H. R. 5550 contains absolutely ng standards 
for the guidance of the delegate except the 
purpose to promote the economic prosperity 
of all the nations participating in GATT. 


(5) Decisions of the Supreme Court fiz the 
line of demarcation between valid and in- 
valid delegations by Congress 


The decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, having either a precedential 
or persuasive value in considering the con- 
stitutionality of H. R. 5550 divide themselves 
into two groups, first, those in which acts 
of Congress have been held valid against 
the challenge that such acts constitute an 
unconstitutional delegation of legislative 
powers; and secondly, those in which acts of 
Congress have been held invalid because they 
did constitute an unconstitutional delega- 
tion of legislative powers. 

Illustrative of the first group of decisions 
(without attempting to include all of them) 
in which the challenged acts of Congress 
have been held valid are the following: 

The Aurora (7 Cranch 382, 3 L. Ed. 378), an 
act authorizing the President to revive and 
put into effect an embargo act of Congress 
upon the refusal of either France or England 
for a period of 3 months to revoke her edicts 
violative of the neutral commerce of the 
United States; Buttfield v. Stranahan, (192 
U. S. 470), an act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon recommendation of a 
board of experts, “to establish uniform stand- 
ords of purity, and fitness for consumption of 
teas imported into the United States”; 
Union Bridge Co. v. U. S. (204 U. S. 364), an 
act authorizing the Secretary of War to de- 
termine whether bridges and other structures 
constitute unreasonable hazards to naviga- 
tion, etc., and to remove such obstructions; 
U.S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp. (299 U.S. 
304), a joint resolution of Congress authoriz- 
ing the President to prohibit, by proclama- 
tion, under penalty of fine or imprisonment, 
the sale of arms and munitions of war to 
countries engaged in the armed conflict in 
the Chaco, if he finds that such prohibition 
“may contribute to the reestablishment of 
peace between those countries”; the power 
given the President concerned a single clearly 
defined function relating to a very limited 
existing crisis, which power once exercised 
was exhausted and did not have continuing 
future operation as H. R. 5550 will; the court 
relied on the fact that this matter fell com- 
pletely in the area of foreign relations, which 
matters are inherent in sovereignty and do 
not find their basis in any enumerated powers 
of the Constitution (whereas the powers enu- 
merated in H. R. 5550 are circumscribed by 
art. I, sec. 8, clauses 1 and 3, delegating to 
Congress the power to lay duties and regulate 
foreign commerce). The case Of Yakus v. 
United States discussed above belongs in this 
group. 

In the acts of Congress involved in these 
and in many other cases (many of them cited 
in the Schechter case and Curtiss-Wright 
case) no difficulty is experienced in ascertain- 
ing the specific objective of Congress or the 
clear-cut standards by which the delegate was 
to be guided. 

The Supreme Court has decided two cases 
involving earlier Tariff Acts and it is very 
important to examine briefly the conclusion 
of the Court and the principles enunciated in 
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these cases—Field v. Clark (143 U.S. 649) and 
Hampton v. U. S. (276 U. S. 394). Field v. 
Clark passed upon the constitutionality of 
the Tariff Act of 1890, which authorized the 
President to put into effect a specific list of 
tariffs fixed in the Act for a period of time 
determined by the President, upon his ascer- 
taining that the duties imposed by other 
countries on the products of the United 
States “were unequal and unreasonable.” 
The renowned Mr. Justice Harlan laid down 
these principles: 

“That Congress cannot delegate legislative 
power to the President is a principle uni- 
versally recognized as vital to the integrity 
and maintenance of the system of govern- 
ment ordained by the Constitution. The act 
of October 1, 1890, in the particular under 
consideration, is not inconsistent with that 
principle. * * * Congress itself prescribed, in 
advance, the duties to be levied, collected, 
and paid, on sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, or 
hides, produced by or exported from such 
designated country, while the suspension 
lasted. Nothing involving the expediency or 
the just operation of such leglislation was 
left to the determination of the President. 
The words, ‘he may deem,’ in the third sec- 
tion, of course, implied that the President 
would examine the commercial regulations of 
other countries producing and exporting 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea and hides, and 
form a judgment as to whether they were 
reciprocally equal and reasonable, or the con- 
trary, in their effect upon American products. 
But when he ascertained the fact that duties 
and exactions, reciprocally unequal and un- 
reasonable, were imposed upon the agricul- 
tural or other products of the United States 
by a country producing and exporting sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea, or hides, it became his 
duty to issue a proclamation declaring the 
suspension, as to that country, which Con- 
gress had determined should occur. He had 
no discretion in the premises except in re- 
spect to the duration of the suspension so 
ordered. But that related only to the en- 
forcement of .-the policy established by Con- 
gress. * * * Legislative power was exercised 
when Congress declared that the suspension 
should take effect upon a named contingency. 
What the President was required to do was 
simply in execution of the Act of Congress. 
It was not the making of law. He was the 
mere agent of the law-making department to 
ascertain and declare the event upon which 
its expressed will was to take effect.* * *” 

Hampton v. U. S. dealt with the constitu- 
tionality of the Tariff Act of 1922, which 
broadened the scope of power delegated to 
the President. This act conferred on the 
executive department the administrative 
task of revising tariffs upward and downward 
(not to exceed 50 percent change) in strict 
accordance with a definite formula fixed by 
Congress, precisely geared to the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad, as 
such differences were ascertained and com- 
puted by the President.? It is immediately 
apparent that there is a basic distinction 
between this type of an act, which was sus- 
tained by the Court, and the proposed regu- 
lation of tariffs by OTC and GATT, which 
distinction highlights the invalidity of the 
latter. The congressional formula was in- 
flexible and could not be altered in any way 
by the President; the application to each 
particular product was functionary, primar- 
ily involving compilation of data and ad- 
ministrative calculation. 


Nothing the President could have done 
would have altered cost of production of a 
traded item in the United States or the cost 
of production of that item in Germany, the 
two factors which absolutely control the 
adjustment of the tariff. Conceding the com- 
plexity of administratively ascertaining the 
comparative costs of production, what hap- 
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pened was simply that if it cost 20 cents to 
produce a pound of barium dioxide (involved 
in the Hampton case) in this country and 14 
cents in Germany, the tariff on barium diox- 
ide imported from Germany would be raised 
from 2 cents, the rate fixed in title I of the 
act, to 6 cents in order to equalize the cost. 
The delegation to the executive department 
squarely fits the time-honored test (the brig 
Aurora; Field v. Clark): the power granted 
was to ascertain the applicable tariff and not 
to select it. Just as Congress had in Tariff 
Act of 1897 fixed the specific tariffs to go into 
effect upon the President’s ascertain tariff 
and not to select it. Just as Congress had 
in the Tariff Act of 1897 substance fixed the 
specific tariffs to go into effect upon the Pres- 
ident’s ascertaining that certain facts ex- 
isted, leaving the actual computation, on the 
basis of the detailed congressional formula, 
to the executive branch. 

Chief Justice Taft said: 

“To avoid such difficulties, Congress 
adopted in section 315 the method of de- 
scribing with clearness what its policy and 
plan was and then authorizing a member of 
the executive branch to carry out its policy 
and plan and to find the changing differ- 
ence from time to time and to make the ad- 
justments necessary to conform the duties 
to the standard underlying that policy and 
plan. As it was a matter of great importance, 
it concluded to give by statute to the Presi- 
dent, the Chief of the executive branch, the 
function of determining the difference as it 
might vary. * * * 

“The true distinction, therefore, is, between 
the delegation of power to make the law, 
which necessarily involves a discretion as to 
what it shall be, and conferring an authority 
or discretion as to its execution, to be ex- 
ercised under and in pursuance of the law. 
The first cannot be done; to the latter no 
valid objection can be made. * * * : 


“If it is thought wise to vary the customs 
duties according to changing conditions of 
production at home and abroad, it may au- 
thorize the Chief Executive to carry out this 
purpose, with the advisory assistance of a 
Tariff Commisison appointed under congres- 
sional authority.” 

Illustrative of the second class of cases in 
which the Supreme Court has held acts of 
Congress invalid as an unconstitutional dele- 
gation of legislative power are the following: 

Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 U. 8. 
388), striking down a part of the National 
Recovery Act authorizing the President to 
prohibit the transportation in interstate and 
foreign commerce of oil produced or with- 
drawn from storage in violation of State law, 
for the reason that “Congress did not declare 
in what circumstances that transportation 
should be forbidden, or require the President 
to make any determination as to any facts or 
circumstances. Among the numerous and 
diverse objectives broadly stated, the Presi-~ 
dent was not required to choose. The Presi- 
dent was not required to ascertain and pro- 
claim the conditions prevailing in the indus- 
try which made the prohibition necessary. 
The Congress left the matter to the President 
without standard or rule, to be dealt with as 
he pleased.” (These statements of Chief 
Justice Hughes are strikingly applicable to 
GATT-OTC.) One of the aspects empha- 
sized by this case was the absence of a re- 
quirement of findings of fact’ by the admin- 
istering agency or of any procedural safe- 
guards or adequate means of review—all of 
which are absent in GATT-OTC. Schechter 
v. United States (295 U. S. 495), a part of the 
National Recovery Act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to promulgate codes of fair competition, 
the only statutory guide being the -require- 
ment that the code “will tend to effectuate 
the policy of the act”; Carter v. Carter Coal 
Co. (298 U. S. 238), the Bituminous Coal 
Conservation Act delegating power to fix 
maximum hours of work to a group of pro- 
ducers and mineworkers composed of the 
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producers of more than two-thirds of the 

annual tonnage produced for the preceding 

year and more than one-half of the mine- 
workers employed. 

In each of this last group of cases, the ob- 
jective of Congress was declared to be in the 
public interest but in each instance the Con- 
gress failed to set up clearly defined and per- 
missible standards for the guidance of the 
delegate. 

We search in vain for any language in OTC 
or in GATT setting up any specific standards 
for the guidance of the delegate in the exer- 
cise of the duties imposed upon him. 

It therefore appears as an inescapable con- 
clusion that H. R. 5550 not only delegates 
authority to make tariff laws and is uncon- 
stitutional for that reason but, even if it is 
not an unconstitutional delegation of legis- 
lative power, it fails to set up any standards 
for the guidance of the delegate and fails to 
pass the tests of constitutionality on one or 
both grounds. 

(6) H.R. 550 is also unconstitutional because 
it is a subdelegation, not to an officer or 
agent of the United States but to a super- 
national organization 


One of the distinguishing attributes of 
H. R. 5550 rendering it unlike any previous 
legislation of Congress involving the delega- 
tion of power is the fact that it provides for 
@ subdelegation from the President to a 
supernational body over which the President 
will have no effective control since the United 
States would have but 1 vote in 35. The Su- 
preme Court has been positively clear in an- 
nouncing the rule that the Congress cannot 
delegate either legislative or administrative 
functions to a private body or to a trade 
group. As previously noted, the Supreme 
Court in the Carter Coal Co. case condemned 
the delegation by Congress of power to fix 
maximum hours in the coal industry to a 
nonofficial group as legislative delegation in 
its most obnoxious form. In the Schechter 
case, the Court had this to say on this sub- 
ject: 

“But would it be seriously contended that 
Congress could delegate its legislative au- 
thority to trade or industrial associations or 
groups so as to empower them to enact the 
laws they deem to be wise and beneficent 
for the rehabilitation and expension of their 
industries? Could trade or industrial asso- 
ciations or groups be constituted legislative 
bodies for that purpose, because such asso- 
ciations or groups are familiar with the prob- 
lems of their enterprises? And, could an ef- 
fort of that sort be made valid by such a pre- 
face of generalities as to permissible aims as 
we find in section 1 of title I2 The answer 
is obvious. Such a delegation of legislative 
power is unknown to our law and is utterly 
inconsistent with the constitutional pre- 
rogatives and duties of Congress.” 

In the absence of constitutional amend- 
ment, Congress cannot delegate power to a 
supernational organization.* Congress can, 
within the limitations previously discussed, 
delegate to the President because the Presi- 
dent is responsible to the people; it can 
delegate to an administrative agency sub- 
ject to congressional or presidential con- 
trol because both Congress and the President 
are responsible to the people; and it can dele- 
gate to 1 of the 48 States matters affecting 
the citizens of that State since State officials 
are likewise responsible to the citizens to be 
affected. On the other hand, Congress can- 
not delegate to a private group or to a sup- 
ernational organiaztion which is not re- 
sponsible, either directly or indirectly, to 
the people of the United States. 

In considering H. R. 5550, one cannot over- 
stress the fact that Congress will have no 
right to amend or modify the provisions of 
GATT, and that future amendments to 
GATT will not be brought before Congress 
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for its approval even if they cut across our 
domestic legislation. 

In dismissing a contention that the Webb- 
Kenyon Act of 1913, which subjected inter- 
state commerce in intoxicants to Federal 
control, constituted an unconstitutional del- 
egation by Congress of its legislative powers, 
Chief Justice White stated that Congress 
could at any time recover the power it had 
delegated. (Clark Distilling Co. v. Western 
Maryland Railroad (232 U. S. 311, 326).) 
H. R. 5550 effectively eliminates congressional 
control over tariffs;tustoms rules and regu- 
lations and our foreign trade. 

Proponents of GATT-OTC maintain that 
the United States could terminate its mem- 
bership at any time. This is not an effec- 
tive argument because, disregarding for the 
moment the international implications, it 
begs the question of who is doing the legis- 
lating and to whom legislative power has 
been delegated. Congress has always had 
the power to overrule decisions of an ad- 
ministrative agency, statutes enacted by 
prior Congresses and even treaties. (See 
George E. Warren Corp. v. U. S. (94 F. 2d 
597, cert. denied, 304 U. S. 5723; United Shoe 
Machine Co. v. Duplessis Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Co. (155 Fed. 842).) But prior to the 
time Congress so acts, an unconstitutional 
act is in effect and action taken under that 
unconstiutional act would have to be con- 
sidered ineffective. 

And even assuming that Congress wishes to 
act, it is likely that it would be dissuaded 
from taking such action because of the inter- 
national implications thereof. World opinion 
would in all probability prevent the United 
States from resigning. Our system of govern- 
ment is supposed to be responsive to the de- 
mands of our own people and it has never 
been suggested before that it should be re- 
sponsive to the demands of other nations. 

(7) Our present participation in GATT is , 

unconstitutionl 

From what has already been said, it is clear 
that our present participation in GATT rep- 
resents an unconstitutional usurpation by 
the Executive of legislative power to fix 
duties, to regulate our commerce with foreign 
nations, and to legislate in other areas. 

The State Department argues that the 


“Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as amended, 


authorizes participation by the United States 
in GATT,’ but this is belied by the difference 
we have already seen between the objectives 
of GATT and the objectives of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, as amended,” and 
further by the specific congressional dis- 
claimers with respect to GATT in 1951, 1953, 
1954, and 1955 extensions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. The legislative history of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 refutes the 
State Department’s argument since it shows, 
in my opinion, that Congress meant to au- 
thorize the President to enter into bilateral 
trade agreements on a country by country 
basis and not a 35-nation multilateral agree- 
ment, equivalent to quasi-government, em- 
powered to make laws binding upon its 
participants. 

Our membership in GATT even without 
OTC involves an unconstitutional usurpation 
of legislative power, since GATT is exercising 
lawmaking functions affecting our foreign 
and domestic trade. If Congress should pass 
H. R. 5550, the question of whether GATT is 
authorized under the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, as amended, will become moot, since 
by such action Congress will have authorized 
sub silentio participation by the United 
States in GATT. This usurpation of. its legis- 
lative power has not gone unnoticed in the 
Congress. Senator O’Manoney, in a recent 
debate of H. R. 1 (approved June 21, 1955, as 
Public Law 86"), has said: 

“Mr. President, this country is being trans- 
formed into an executive government, and 
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Congress blandly and calmly cuts its own 
throat, although every Member thereof has 
taken his oath to support a Constitution 
which provides in the simplest of simple 
words that ‘all legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States.’ But, Mr. President, the legis- 
lative power of fixing duties and imports 
is * * * delegated away from the constitu- 
tional authority and is vested in the Execu- 
tive. * * *” (101 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD .4760, 
May 4, 1955). 

In connection with the same legislation 
Senator MILLIKIN, in colloquy with Secretary 
of State Dulles, has said: 

“I want to add a word of friendly advice. 
In committee, while differing in some mat- 
ters, we all seemed to be unanimous on the 
point that there wére a number of things in 
GATT * * * which I am quite sure the ma- 
jority, if not all the members of the commit- 
tee, felt that too much authority was dele- 
gated to GATT, more than could be constitu- 
tionally delegated” (hearings, Committee on 
Finance, United States Senate, 84th Cong., 
Ist sess., on H. R. 1, pt. 2, p. 1243, March 8, 
1955). 

The Randall Commission recognized the 
constitutional question involved in GATT, 
saying (report, p. 49): 

“Indeed, questions concerning the con- 
stitutionality of some aspects of the United 
States participation in the General Agree- 
ment have been raised by the Congress.”’ 

I have not discussed, at any great length, 
the constitutionality of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, as amended, because the 
unconstitutionality of H. R. 5550 is clear 
and does not depend upon the constitutional 
status of the 1934 act. The constitutional- 
ity of the 1934 act, however, has not yet been 
determined by the courts. Aé the time of 
its enactment, the 1934 act was considered 
by many Members of Congress to be un- 
constitutional, but justified by the emer- 
gency then existing. (H. Rept. 1000, 73d 
Cong., 2d sess.) Since its enactment the 
Supreme Court has ruled that equally far- 
reaching delegations of legislative power in 
other emergency legislation of the same 
period are unconstitutional. (See Panama 
Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 388); Schech- 
ter Poultry Corp. v. U. S. (295 U. S. 495) .) 

Two cases are now pending which involve 
the constitutional issues discussed above. 
One case is pending in the District of Colum- 
bia and it challenges the constitutionality 
of both the 1934 act and United States par- 
ticipation in GATT. (Morgantown Glass- 
ware Guild, Inc. v. George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury (Civil Action No. 
876-55).) The other case is pending in the 
United States Customs Court and it chal- 
lenges the constitutionality of the 1934 act. 
(Star-Kist Foods, Inc. vy. United States.) In 
view of the pendency of these actions, it 
would seem impolitic for Congress to pass 
H. R. 5550 before the Supreme Court has had 
an opportunity to pass upon the constitu- 
tional issues raised in those Cases. 

The American Bar Association agrees with 
my position on the unconstitutionality of 
H. R. 5550. In August 1955 they adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the bill, H. R. 5550, au- 
thorizing the President to accept member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation is hereby disapproved on the grounds 
(a) that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 (Tariff Act of 1930, sec. 35) con- 
fers no such power on the President and (b) 
that neither the President, nor Congress has 
the legal authority under the Constitution, 
to delegate the regulation of our commerce 
with foreign nations to a foreign controlled 
group.” 

if, then, the forces backing H. R. 5550 were 
to triumph, we would all have to join Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes in saying: 

“It would be idle to pretend that anything 
would be left of limitations upon the power 
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of the Congress to delegate its_law-making 
function. The reasoning of the many deci- 
sions we have reviewed would be made vac- 
uous and their distinctions nugatory. In- 
stead of performing its law-making function 
the Congress could at will and as to such 
subjects as it chooses transfer that function 
to the President or other officer or to an 
administrative body. The question is not of 
the intrinsic importance of the particular 
statute before us, but of the constitutional 
processes of legislation which are an essen- 
tial part of our system of government.” ” 

B. CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT CANNOT LAW- 

FULLY COMMIT THE UNITED STATES TO GATT— 

OTC BY MEANS OF AN EXECUTIVE AGREEMENT 

Despite what has already been said, let us 
assume solely for the purposes of discussion 
that the passage of H. R. 5550 would some- 
how not be an unlawful delegation of legis- 
lative power by Congress. The scheme pro- 
posed in this bill would still be banned by the 
Constitution. 

The Department of State recently de- 
scribed GATT in the following terms: 

“GATT is the most comprehensive inter- 
national agreement ever negotiated for the 
reduction of barriers to and hence for the 
expansion of world trade, having regard to 
the number of participating countries, to 
the scope of its provisions, and to the volume 
of trade affected.” 4 

The one lawful manner in which to effect 
an agreement with foreign states of this 
character and importance ascribed to GATT 
by the State Department is expressly pre- 
scribed in the Constitution which states 
unambiguously: 

“The President * * * shall have power, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur” (art. II, 
sec. 2). 

The Constitution makes no mention of 
any power or procedure whereby the Presi- 
dent or the Federal Government may commit 
the United States to any foreign agreement 
in any other manner. Nor does it suggest 
that Congress by majority vote of both 
Houses is to authorize or ratify international 
agreements. The only constitutional 
method by which the Federal Government 
may conclude a treaty with a foreign state 
is for the President to negotiate it and then 
submit it to the Senate for the approval of 
two-thirds of that body present. 

The Constitution in article VI, clause 2, 
proclaims treaties as the “supreme law of 
the land” on an equal basis with other law- 
making procedures: 

“This Constitution * * * the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States * * *; and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

While the President can only enter into 
important agreements with other nations by 
following the treaty route, he can carry out 
certain functions delegated to him by the 
Constitution which relate to foreign affairs 
without the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. In connection with such furictions the 
President enters into executive agreements 
with foreign states when they are admin- 
istratively necessary and incidental to spe- 
eific powers vested in him by the Constitu- 
tion. These powers can be found in article 
II, section 2: 

“The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. * * * 

“He shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and consuls.” 
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If the Congress purports to authorize the 
Executive to join GATT-OTC by means of 
an executive agreement, such action would 
be without legal sanction because in deroga- 
tion of the treatymaking Clause. GATT- 
OTC is not an agreement which is incidental 
to the performance of the Executive’s func- 
tions vested in him by the Constitution. 
Nor is it one that the Congress can properly 
delegate to the President to make. Rather, 
it is a far-reachi:.g, 35-nation treaty be- 
tween states which will have a broad and 
continuing effect upon most of our foreign 
and domestic trade. Commiiting this nation 
to such a grave step by the mere use of the 
executive agreement would be an inexcusable 
evasion of the clear command of article I, 
section 2, of the Constitution. 

The framers, in drafting article IT, section 
2, of the Constitution, use the term “treaties” 
advisedly for they were aware of the dis- 
tinction between treaties which deal with 
important and executory matters, and agree- 
ments such as records, conventions and com- 
pacts which deal with routine matters. This 
is shown by another provision: 

“No State shall enter into any treaty, al- 
liance, or confederation. * * * No State 
shall, without the consent of Congress * * * 
enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power” 
(Constitution, art. I, sec. 10). 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft has an- 
alyzed the intention of the framers as 
follows: 

“The founding fathers felt that the matter 
of assuming obligations or making promises 
to do something in the future for foreign 
nations was of sufficient importance to re- 
quire that the proposal have the support of 
two-thirds of the Senators.” ** 

Support for Senator Taft’s analysis may 
be found in the following comment of Alex- 
ander Hamilton as to what transpired at the 
Constitutional Convention: 

“As to the sense of the convention the 
secrecy with which their deliberations were 
conducted, does not permit any formal proof 
of the opinions and views which prevailed in 
digesting the power of treaty. But from 
the best opportunity of knowing the fact, 
I aver, that it was understood by all, to be 
the intent of the provision to give to that 
power the most ample latitude—to render 
it competent to all the stipulations, which 
the exigencies of national affairs might re- 
quire; competent to the making of treaties 
and alliances, treaties of commerce, treaties 
of peace, and every other species of conven- 
tion usual among nations; and competent in 
the course of its exercise for these purposes, 
to control and bind the legislative power of 
Congress. And it was emphatically for this 
reason, that it was so carefully guarded; 
the cooperation of two-thirds of the Senate, 
with the President, being required to make 
any treaty whatever.” * 

The distinction in the substance which a 
treaty or executive agreement may lawfully 
deal with has been acknowledged by the 
executive branch of the Government itself. 
In an opinion on the bases-for-destroyers 
transaction the then Attorney General, 
Robert Jackson, wrote: 

“Some negotiations.involve commitments 
as to the future which would carry an obli- 
gation to exercise powers vested in Congress. 
Such Presidential arrangements are custom- 
arily submitted for ratification by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate before the future 
legislative power of the country is committed. 
However, the acquisitions which your are 
proposing to accept are without express or 
implied promises on the part of the United 
States to be performed in the future. The 
consideration which we later discuss is com- 
pleted upon’ transfer of the specified 
items. * * * It is not necessary for the Sen- 
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ate to ratify an opportunity that entails no 
obligation.” 

Executive agreements deal with the day- 
to-day activities of the Government and 
should be confined to limited transactions. 
Borchard, Shall the Executive Agreements 
Replace the Treaty? (53 Yale Law Journal 
670, 674.) The Federal Government can do 
by treaty what it cannot do by statute. This 
is dramatically illustrated in the leading case 
of Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416). The 
Migratory Bird Act of 1913 had previously 
been held unconstitutional under the 10th 
amendment as a Federal encroachment on 
power belonging to the States. The United 
States thereupon concluded a treaty with 
Canada dealing with the same subject matter 
as the unconstitutional act. The Supreme 
Court concluded, erroneously in the view of 
many, that the treaty was valid and effective. 
Accordingly the purposes of the act were 
achieved. Our courts have not given a clear 
answer as to whether this result could have 
been accomplished by an executive agree- 
ment. (Cf. U.S. v. Pink, supra.) 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
speaking for the executive branch of our 
Government, has spoken of GATT as a 
treaty: 

“He signed it ad referendum, subject to the 
approval by Congress. * * * The same way 
treaties are signed. As you know, they really 
do not become operative until the Senate 
has consented to their ratification, and that 
is the way he has acted in relation to this 
document.” 1 

Senators O’MAHONEY and MALONE have also 
stated that GATT-OTC is in reality a treaty 
in substance, procedure, and consequences.” 

Since the Constitution unambiguously re- 
quires that the President and the Senate 
mutually share the treatymaking power, 
there are some who advocate a conscious 
policy of evading and nullifying that pro- 
vision. (See McDougal and Lans, Treaties 
and congressional-executive or Presidential 
Agreements: Interchangeable Instruments of 
National Policy, 54 Yale Law Journal, 181, 
534.) It is inconceivable that the Congress 
would knowingly participate in such an un- 
lawful course of conduct. McDougal and 
Lans invidiously characterize the traditional 
position on constitutional construction as 
“the mechanical, filiopietistic theory [pur- 
porting] to regard the words of the Consti- 
tution as timeless absolutes.” It need not 
be elaborated that the Constitution through 
the course of time has proved to be a flexible 
instrument able to adjust to a dynamic, ex- 
panding Nation. 

It is not contended here that the three 
branches of the Government should not ex- 
pand their activities in conformity with 
their growing responsibilities. This, how- 
ever, should be done within the area allotted 
to each of them by the Constitution and is 
to be sharply distinguished from the policy 
of evading the treaty provision of the Con- 
stitution. Evading the treaty procedure, it 
is submitted, makes a fundamental, quali- 
tative change in the balance-of power be- 
tween Congress and the Executive, one of 
such importance that it should be decided 
by consitutional amendment.” (See Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 
579 (Steel Seizure case) .) 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the State Department has deliberately plan- 
ned the proposed legislation to give it the 
appearance of necessity in promoting our na- 
tional welfare in world affairs. They sup- 
port the proposed legislation with the argu- 
ment that our policy of dealing with for- 
eign commerce cannot be separated from 
our foreign political relations. It follows, 
therefore, according to these State Depart- 
ment spokesmen that we should now aban- 
don our time-honored observance of the 
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onstitutional requirement for separation of 
legislative and executive functions and vest 
the proposed authority in a quasi-Govern- 
ment composed of representatives of 35 na- 
tions.” 

One wonders why the advocates of “amend- 
ment by evasion” do not apply their energies 
and determination toward an appropriate 
constitutional amendment in the lawful 
manner. Perhaps the answer can be found 
in the wise statement of John Bassett 
Moore: 

“I deem it to be inconceivable that there 
should exist in the United States any general 
sentiment in favor of committing to the 
Executive Department of the Government 
the entire and absolute control of treaty- 
making. [Such a sentiment] would justify 
a feeling of profound apprehension and 
alarm.” ” 

The treaty provision of the Constitution 
‘was weighed very carefully by the Framers 
in convention. ‘she massing of treaties was 
deemed of such importance to the Nation, 
that the advice and consent of the Senate 
were made an integral part of that process. 
Although, since that time, the Senate has 
grown to such proportions that the function 
of advising the President has, of necessity, 
been diminished, still, the Senate’s consent 
remains a vital check on the President in 
committing the Nation to foreign agree- 
ments. In fact, the crucial role envisioned 
for the Senate in the treatymaking process is 
evidenced by the fact that it was only 10 
days before the final adjournment of the 
constitutional convention that the President 
was given a share in the making of treaties 
with the Senate.” 

In summary: Both Houses’*of Congress 
plus the President cannot lawfully commit 
the United States to GATT-OTC. Assuming 
that they can do so, H. R. 5550 still should 
not be enacted, since the heart of this bill 
is GATT, which has never been presented to 
the Congress or the people for approval. 
Congress should not acquiesce in the amend- 
ment of the Constitution by evasion. 





1 Essay Concerning the True, Original, Ex- 
tent and End of Civil Government (London, 
1690). sec. 141, as quoted by Sidney V. 
Jacobi in Delegation of Powers and Judicial 
Review: A Study in Comparative Law, 36 
Columbia Law Review 871 (1936). 

? Panama Refintng Company v. Ryan (293 
U. S. 388, 421). 

?See also Justice Story’s statement with 
respect to the separation of powers required 
by the Constitution: 

“That the whole power of one of these de- 
partments [legislative, executive, judicial] 
should not be exercised by the same hands 
which possess the whole power of one of the 
other departments.” (Story, Commentaries, 
sec. 525). 

*Hampton vy. U. S. (276 U. S. 394). 

®*“Congress cannot delegate legislative 
power to the President to exercise an unfet- 
tered discretion.” (Schechter Poultry Corp. 
v. U. S. (295 U. S. 495); U. S. v. Chemical 
Foundation (272 U.S. 1).) 

*“In considering these asserted hardships, 
it is appropriate to take into account the 
purposes of the act and the circumstances 
attending its enactment and application as 
a& wartime emergency measure. The act 
was adopted January 30, 1942, shortly after 
our declaration of war against Germany and 
Japan, when it was common knowledge, as is 
emphasized by the legislative history of the 
Act, that there was grave danger of wartime 
inflation and the disorganization of our 
economy from excessive price rises. Con- 
gress was under pressing necessity of meet- 
ing this danger by a practicable and expe- 
ditious means which would operate with 
such promptness, regularity and consistency 
as would minimize the sudden development 
of commodity. price disparities, accentuated 
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by commodity shortages occasioned by the 
war.” (Majority opinion of Chief Justice 
Stone (321 U. S. at pp. 431-432); see also 
pp. 422, 441, 443.) 

*The act provides: 

“Whenever the President, upon investiga- 
tion of the differences in costs of production 
of articles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States and of like or 
similar articles wholly or in part the growth 
or product of competing foreign countries, 
shall find it thereby shown that the duties 
fixed in this act do not equalize the said dif- 
ferences in costs of production in the United 
States and the principal competing country 
he. shall, by such investigation, ascertain 
said differences and determine and proclaim 
the changes in classifications or increases or 
decreases in any rate of duty provided in this 
act shown by said ascertained differences in 
such costs of production necessary to equal- 
ize the same * * * Provided, That the total 
increase or decrease of such rates of duty 
shall not exceed 50 percent of the rates spe- 
cified in title I of this act. 

“(c) That in ascertaining the differences 
in costs of production, under the provisions 
of subdivisions (a) and (b) of this section, 
the President, insofar as he finds it prac- 
ticable, shall take into consideration (1) the 
differences in conditions in production, in- 
cluding wages, costs of material, and other 
items in costs of production of such or simi- 
lar articles in the United States and in com- 
peting foreign countries; (2) the differences 
in the wholesale selling prices of domestic 
and foreign articles in the principal markets 
of the United States; (3) advantages granted 
to a foreign producer by a foreign govern- 
ment, or by a person, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or association in a foreign country; 
and (4) any other advantages or disadvan- 
tages in competition.” 

*It has already been noted that in the 
United Nations this country has the veto 
power and the action of that body is there- 
fore subject to our control at least negatively. 

* President Truman in his proclamation of 
December 16, 1947, announcing our partici- 
pation in GATT, stated that our Government 
acted under the authority of the 1934 act. 

* Tariff Act of 1930, sec. 350. 

169 Stat. 162. 

2 Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 
388, 430). 

% Department of State, the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

4488 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 9276 (1942). 

*7 Works of Alexander Hamilton (John 
C. Hamilton, ed. 1850-51, p. 518). 

* Hearings before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, United States Senate, 84th Cong., 
ist sess.,on H. R. 1, p. 209, March 21, 1955. 

77101 CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 4759, 1865, 
3607; S, Rept. 232, 84th Cong. Ist sess., p. 15. 

48 The New York Times has stated that call- 
ing “treaties” “agreements,” “is merely to 
argue that we could get around the Con- 
stitution by conspiring with each other in 
calling a spade by another name,” and that 
if this can be done “we can do away with 
the need for any approval of treaties”; in 
fact, we can “interpret” the Constitution 
away. “There is one honest, straightforward 
method of change” and that is by constitu- 
tional amendment. (April 17, 1944, p. 22, 
col. 1.) In another editorial the Times de- 
clared: “This ignoring of a plain constitu- 
tional requirement would be a dangerous 
precedent. It would put in doubt the 
validity of treaties and international agree- 
ments not ratified in the constitutionally 
prescribed manner.” (May 22, 1944, p. 18, 
col. 2.) 

“In other words, foreign economic policy 
is two things at the same time: 


“It is foreign policy, governing our rela- 
tions with other countries and having exactly 
the same objectives as any other aspect of 
foreign policy—namely the security and well- 
being of the United States as a whole. 


June 2. 


“It is also the policy governing that part of 
our domestic economy which projects beyon 
our borders. ‘ 

“Now, sound foreign relations and prosper- 
ous domestic economy are not in conflict. 
They go along together. Nevertheless, at 
the point of merging traffic, a high degree 
of dexterity is called for, and even then there 
are sometimes collisions and unctrtainties 
over the right of way * * * 

“Entirely aside from our internal difficul- 
ties in arriving at decisions, there is a further 
fact which is always with us; other countries 
are involved in these matters and we cannot 
accomplish all our objectives through deci- 
sions of our own.” (Statement by Thorsten 
V. Kalijarvi, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, before the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy, Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, Novem- 
ber 9, 1955.) 

*® Collected Papers of John Bassett Moore, 
p. 95 (1944). 

*1See statement of Alexander Hamilton, 
supra, pp. 44-45. 

2 Corwin, The Constitution and World Or- 
ganization, 31 et seq. (1944). It is also of 
interest, that the convention rejected by a 
vote of 10 States to 1 a proposal that treaties 
should be made by the President with the 
advice and consent of both the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 





Surrogate William T. Collins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
30th of June a distinguished citizen and 
jurist, the Honorable William T. Collins, 
surrogate of New York County, will reach 
his 70th birthday. At the end of this 
year, by statutory requirement, he will 
retire from the bench and thus bring to 
a close a brilliant and dedicated public 
life of service to the community. The 
long and distinguished career which lies 
behind those 7 decades is of such an 
inspirational quality that I should like 
to bring some of its highlights to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

Judge Collins was educated in the 
Catholic parochial grammar and high 
schools of New York City, then went on 
to St. Francis Xavier College, and in 
1909 he received his law degree from 
Fordham University. 

His career of public service dates from 
1907, when he served in the office of 
the corporation counsel. In 1915 he was 
elected to the old board of aldermen, and 
he servéd as a member of that board for 
5 consecutive terms. From 1920 until 
he became its president in 1924, he was 
the leader of that body. Then in 1925 
Judge Collins became county clerk of 
New York County. 

The late Alfred E. Smith, while Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, took 
cognizance of the capabiilties of this dis- 
tinguished citizen and attorney and ap- 
pointed him a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. In 1929 
the confidence shown in Judge Collins 
was upheld when the people of the State 
elected him to a full 14-year term. In 
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1943 Judge Collins was reelected to that 
court, after receiving the endorsement 
of all political parties. 

Judge Collins was designated by the 
appellate division of the supreme court 
to serve as surrogate when Judge James 
A. Foley became ill, and in March 1946 
he was appointed a surrogate by the Gov- 
ernor. Later in that year, with the en- 
dorsement again of all political parties, 
he was nominated and elected surrogate 
of New York County, the position which 
he holds today. 

This then is the life of government 
service that Judge Collins has given to 
the people of New York. What are his 
other interests which rounded and gave 
meaning to his life as a member of a 
community? 

Judge Collins served with distinction 
in World War I, and he was honorably 
discharged a second lieutenant, after en- 
listing as a private. His interest in the 
activities of the Air Force, the branch in 
which he served, and his later interest 
in matters affecting veterans was recog- 
nized by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
which presented him, in 1954, with its 
Achievement Award. 

His concern for community better- 
ment has caused him to be active in or- 
ganizations such as the Grand Street 
Boys, the Knights of Columbus, and the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. Judge Col- 
lins, in addition, is a past President of 
the National Democratic Club of New 
York and of the Manhattan Club of New 
York City. 

In the fields of religious and philan- 
thropic work, Judge Collins has been for 
many years a trustee of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City and a sup- 
porter and trustee of the Mission of the 
Immaculate Virgin at Mount Loretto, 
Staten Island, one of the largest or- 
phanages in our State. The list is in- 
deed endless. 

Mention must however be made of the 
fact that in 1949, Judge Collins was hon- 
ored by his church by being made a 
Knight of Malta; that, in 1951, the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies hon- 
ored him for his efforts on its behalf; 
that in 1953, he was awarded an honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws by his alma 
mater, Fordham University; and finally, 
that in 1943, he was the recipient of the 
award of honorary chairman of the 
Interfaith Movement. The judge’s re- 
marks on the occasion of that award are 
so moving, so eloquent, and so timely 
even today, that I take the liberty of in- 
corporating them at this point. His re- 
marks A Challenge to Bigotry, follow: 

A CHALLENGE TO BIGOTRY 
(Remarks of William T. Collins, justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 

York) 

Judge Goldstein, and friends of the radio 
audience: 

I have heard with deep humility the kind 
things that have been said of me. I do not 
feel that I deserve them, but if I must be 
flattered at all, ahd if I have any say in the 
matter, my preference would be a compli- 
ment for one thing above all others—and 
that one thing would be whatever I have 
tried to contribute to the sublime cause of 
the interfaith movement. 

I am happy and honored to accept this 
award. This cause is based on human dig- 
nity. Its guiding principle, from its presi- 


dent, Judge Vincent S. Lippe, to the last of 
its members is no more or less than the con- 
cept of the true fellowship of all men. 

The most devastating war in all history 
was caused by a ruthless disregard of that 
principle. Brave and loyal adherence to the 
principle of interfaith would have averted 
this war. Wider and wider recognition of 
that principle today will not only hasten the 
end of the war, but—as the principle spreads 
throughout the United Nations—prevent 
war in the future. That is a victory truly 
worth living for. 


“For all our dreams of nobler things 
Will meet the same old fate 
Unless we turn to fellowship, and do 
Away with hate.” 


Our first duty is to win the war. There is 
no valid reason why the war and the peace 
cannot be won at the same time. The peace 
cannot be won and stay won unless and until 
we erase the causes Of war. The most sini- 
ster of those causes are intolerance, the dis- 
regard of the rights of others, the pro- 
scription of religion, the discrimination 
against races, the tyranny of the majority 
over the minority—all these wicked flowers 
shooting off the crooked stem of the dis- 
honest declaration that might makes right. 

Nations consist wholly and solely of indi- 
viduals. Justice among nations can proceed 
no faster than the acceptance of justice 
among individuals, and between groups of 
individuals. There is our clue to the peace- 
ful world of a long tomorrow—there is our 
interfaith principle again; achieve individual 
justice and you abolish international injus- 
tice. This organization is a small body of 
individuals, but its influence upon inter- 
national justice can reach to the ends of 
the tortured earth, and can help the wounds 
of the world to heal. 

Now we must not be so naive as to believe 
that this massive victory will be won by 
broadcasting speeches, or holding meetings, 
or passing resolutions—or even by enacting 
laws. All those steps help, but they are not 
the goal; they are simply the pathways lead- 
ing to it. That goal is “live and let live.” 
That goal is “do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” The path seems 
so straight, so natural, so easy to traverse. 
And yet it is not easy. Across that path lie 
menaces and traps, mines and barricades, the 
more dangerous for their invisibility and 
their subtlety. 

What are those traps the enemy has sown 
across the path of brotherhood. Here are a 
few: Arrogance, personal greed or vanity, 
prejudice, bias, bigotry and intolerance, stu- 
pidity and sheer ignorance, contempt for the 
rights and beliefs of others, inflated superi- 
ority concerning one’s own ideas. 

Those are only a few of the obstacles con- 
cealed along the road to the true fellowship 
of man that is our goal. They must be 
sought out, rooted out, and neutralized. 
Recognizing them takes a keen eye. Root- 
ing them out takes a sure hand. And de- 
stroying them takes a strong heart and a 
cool head. 

Those threats are everywhere, every day, 
as you know. There are so many of them 
that the real size of the interfaith task begins 
to take shape before you and me. You can’t 
eliminate these menaces with a _ sledge 
hammer. You’ve got to go slowly, steadily 
forward on the long road of unceasing 
education. 

The right education will expose bigotry— 
will make the bigot his own victim, drive 
him into the open to stand ashamed and 
wretched before the public eye. It must be 
brought home to the bigot and the per- 
secutor and the intolerant that his own in- 
tolerance stamps him unmistakably as a 
small and mean person. To scoff at the race 
or the color of another individual is to 
turn the merciless spotlight upon one’s 
own shortcomings. To attack the character 
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of another is to attack one’s own character. 
At the base of the statue of Booker T. Wash- 
ington at Tuskegee there is an inscription, 
Here is what it says: 

“I will let no man drag me down so low 
as to make me hate him.” 

There is a French writer who recently 
spoke cleverly of those who love their preju- 
dices more than justice. Well, in the in- 
terfaith movement we aim to transpose 
those key words. We want a world peo- 
pled by those who love justice more than 
they love their prejudices. A woman once 
clodded Dr. Samuel Johnson, who wrote the 
famous dictionary: “Your book” she said 
“contains many offensive words.” Dr. 
Johnson replied, “Madam, I see that you have 
gone through my dictionary looking fet 
them.” She stamped her own character as 
she attacked his. It always works that way. 

Yes—the cause of interfaith is a long 
task. Too many of the menaces to true hu- 
man fellowship we take too much for granted. 
We call them “self-evident’”—but they are 
not self-evident at all. They must be 
brought out into the open and measured for 
their danger afresh. Anybody would agree 
that bigotry is as un-American as a Messer- 
schmitt. It is. But interfaith declares that 
bigotry is downright and absolutely law- 
lessness. Freedom of worship is a corner- 
stone upon which our Nation was built. 
Bigotry is an attack upon that cornerstone. 
It is outright sabotage to the form of gov- 
ernment we cherish, and it is treason to 
the Constitution, and a cancellation of the 
Bill of Rights. You can’t be a patriot and 
a bigot at the same time. It was Dryden 
who said: 


“Of all the tyrants of human kind 
The worst is that which persecutes the 
mind.” 


The creed we espouse is a simple American 
creed. The United States has a record un- 
beaten on earth for championing the perse- 
cuted, for defending and protecting the 
rights of the minority, and for protecting 
you and me on our way to and from the 
church of our own selection. On that mag- 
nificent record there are, alas, some: stains. 
One of our aims is to erase those stains, 
The greater task is to keep the record roll- 
ing forward, clean, unsullied. 

It is self-evident—but it can’t be repeated 
too often—that this country was founded 
and built mostly by people who fled from 
religious persecution, and that it has grown 
great by the united support of peoples of all 
faiths. We have no right to insist that other 
nations give their people equal protection, 
rights, and opportunities—if we don’t ac- 
cord them to all of our own people. 

Let me emphasize what Judge Goldstein 
has said so well; that the interfaith cause 
does not propose an amalgamation of faiths. 
It recognizes the strength and autonomy of 
each, and the power in respect for one for 
another, and cooperation between them. 
Real tolerance is not merely knowing one’s 
own beliefs, but knowing the other fellow’s 
as well, and respecting them, and respecting 
him for being true to those beliefs. Inter- 
faith doesn’t proselyte for members. It cru- 
sades for respect between the faiths. 

Out there on the fighting fronts you see 
among all faiths respect and cooperation 
in action. The chaplains on the firing line 
are ministers and priests and rabbis. The 
first man after the commanding officer to 
cross that Guadacanal bridge under fire was 
a Catholic priest. But under the Stars and 
Stripes it could have been a rabbi or a minis- 
ter. Those men have set up new ideals for 
us all. They hold each other’s beliefs in 
meticulous respect—and they go forward 
into battle arm in arm. We should aim to 
deserve the freedom they are winning for us 
together. ; 

Have we any right to wait for the end of 
war to live as hard as they live in the cause 
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of true freedom?’ I do not think so. Our 
task is here—and interfaith recognizes it. 
The enemy of tolerance is here in midst, and 
the time for attack is today and everyday. 
The battle is long. and we shall not win our 
victories lightly or easily. But today’s set- 
back does not mean that we shall not win 
tomorrow. With the principle of active 
human fellowship in our hearts victory is 
within our grasp. 

“And though you stand defeated 

When evening sunset dies 

Defeat is never final 

As long as suns shall rise.” 


This then is the partial story of a dis- 
tinguished and devoted public servant 
and citizen. As is true in the case of all 
great men, there is always a source of 
inspiration and support which is such an 
important factor in their lives that it 
must be acknowledged. In this case, 
tribute must be paid to the former Mae 
Godfrey, who since 1909 has been the 
dear wife of William T. Collins. She is 
responsible for the happy home and hap- 
py life which is inevitably the birthplace 
of the activities and accomplishments of 
men who leave their imprint on the com- 
munity. Her loyal and devoted com- 
panionship, in great measure, is the key 
to the life whicn Judge Collins has lived 
and which has caused the unanimous 
affection in which he is held by all who 
know him. 

At the end of this year the judicial 
career of Judge Collins will come to a 
close. He has occupied his position of 
trust with great dignity. His record will 
chart the path for those who follow him. 
We cannot help but learn how best to 
serve our fellowmen when we review the 
activities and interests on a man like 
William T. Collins. 





Economy in 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Dean Richard L. Kozelka, of the School 
of Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, recently addressed 
an assembly of the directors and officers 
of the Federal Reserve bank in Minne- 
apolis on the significant topic, One Man’s 
Opinion—Economy in 1961. Dean Ko- 
zelka’s talk aroused such keen interest 
that excerpts from it were reprinted in 
the issue of Commerce West for May 
1956. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
excerpts be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One Man's Oprnion—Economy In 1961 

(By Richard L. Kozelka) 

A forecasting speech is regarded with sus- 
picion, and the forecasters misses are thrown 
back at him with high glee. But forecasting 
is an inescapable part of most human de- 
cisions and nowhere more far-reaching than 
in the business decisions which affect our 
livelihood and our standard of living. 
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The art of forecasting rests on varying 
combinations of intuition, analysis of trends 
and patterns, interpretations of fundamental 
factors, and just plain luck. 

A forecast for 1861 may consist of nine 
parts temerity and one part analysis, but an 
examination of trends and fundamentals 
may be of value. 

Two basic figures are offered for 1961, fol- 
lowed by some comments on the contributing 
factors 

The first of these is a forecast of a popula- 
tion for the United States of 175 million peo- 
ple, about 10 million more than at present. 

The second is a forecast of $470 billion 
for gross national product, compared with 
about $400 billion expected this year. Gross 
national product is the increasingly recog- 
nized concept of the grand total of value of 
goods and services produced by our working 
population in a year. There’s a general re- 
lationship between gross national product 
and population which is represented in our 
standard of living, but obviously gross na- 
tional product is not all consumers’ goods. 
It must include our rather substantial pro- 
vision for national defense and local pro- 
tection, as well as replacement and increase 
in our intricate but efficient machinery for 
production. 

The increase in the gross national product 
will be accomplished by a relatively smaller 
proportion of our population working less 
than our present labor force. 

There will be a larger population in 1961, 
but a smaller proportion in normal working 
ages, 20 to 70 years. At present the percent- 
age is estimated at 552 percent, which is 
expected to fall to 54 percent by 1961. This 
will reflect the continuing trend in longevity 
for our “senior citizens,” and the trend to- 
ward early marriages and larger families. 

The labor force, which consists of the 
people working or able and willing to work, 
also will show a shrinkage in relation to the 
total population. This will occur primarily 
at the high and low ages. The retiring age 
has been drifting downward and there is 
mo reason to expect a reversal, particularly 
as social security approaches complete cov- 
erage. 

At the other end of the age scale, the labor 
force is reduced by the extension of the 
school years. At present about 23.5 percent 
of the college age young people are, attend- 
ing some institution of higher learning. By 
1961, this ratio is expected to rise to 28 per- 
cent, with all the problems of expansion 
which are worrying the schoo! administrators 
today. 

This postponement of entrance into the 
labor force is not only consistent with the 
American tradition of maximum educational 
opportunity, but with the rising standards 
of preparation required for business and the 
professions. 

The increase in gross national product at 
a faster rate than the population growth 
naturally results in more goods and services 
per capita. The income per worker is esti- 
mated presently at $3.100 per year and will 
increase to $3,400 by 1961. The income per 
worker family averages at present about 
$4500, and should reach $4.900 annually by 
1961. 

The reason for the higher income is famil- 
iar to all in the phrase “higher productivity.” 
The increase in productivity due to technical 
progress is well publicized and generally wel- 
comed, except by those temporarily displaced 
by the advances of technology. 

New products, new materials, new pro- 
cesses seem to be announced with increasing 
rapidity, and there is no reason to expect 
a decline in the next five years. 

Research is not new in university thought 
and practice. Reasearch is not new in pri- 
vate industry, but the scale on which it has 
been adopted and supported since World 
War II is relevant to a forecast for 1961. 


The results of research are frequently like 
an iceberg, the visible evidence of a much 
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larger body beneath the surface, the failures, 
the patient tests and experiment which may 
not bear fruit for months or years to come. 

Postwar research has brought us many 
improvements and new products, but this 
may be only a foretaste of the benefits which 
are about to emerge from the experimental 
to the production stage. 

Improved methods must be adopted more 
quickly if companies are to remain in busi- 
ness. “Automation” simply dramatizes a 
process which has been going on for cen- 
turies, and which is simply accelerated in 
this decade. 

The special attention to technical progress 
may overlook the higher productivity result- 
ing from the improvements in the art of 
management. The people who are responsi- 
ble for the coordination of men and mate- 
rials in an effective productive organization 
are under increasing pressure to improve 
their operations. 

Close attention is being paid to executive 
development instead of leaving managerial 
succession to chance or personal favor. 

Market research is becoming a necessary 
aid to executive decision. 

Long range planning is accepted as a sys- 
tematic necessity. 

The demands of organized labor have 
forced management to intensive review and 
ingenuity to prevent labor costs from rising 
as fast as wage rates. 

More recently the stockholders have taken 
a new interest in the quality of management. 

There is no reason to expect these pres- 
sures to abate over the next five years. It is 
more likely that the effects of improved 
management will continue to appear in 
higher productivity . 

Higher productivity is not limited to man- 
ufacturing, although results have more dra- 
matic visibility in these areas. Equally sig- 
nificant changes have taken place and are in 
the offing in finance and wholesale and retail 
distribution. 

Few consumers are aware of the spread be- 
tween factory cost and retail price and the 
intensive efforts being made to reduce the 
cost of the service which the consumer has 
been accustomed to expect. 

There should be a noticeable improvement 
in the stability of our economic climate by 
1961. Wecan hardly complain about the vio- 
lence of our economic fluctuations over the 
last decade, but the probability of such up- 
heavals seems to be decreasing as we look 
into the future. There is both public and 
private concern in minimizing the business 
cycle. 

We have national legislation on the books, 
in the full employment law, which commits 
the Federal Government to fiscal and other 
policies if unemployment becomes serious. 
We are acquiring experience and wisdom in 
the use of “built-in stabilizers,” such as un- 
employment compensation and credit con- 
trols. 

Our banking system is stronger, and the 
Federal Reserve System has the tools for con- 
trol and the courage to use them. 

Private business has an increasing stake in 
stability, and the chances are very good that 
increasing initiative will come from this di- 
rection. 

A powerful incentive for reducing fluctua- 
tions is found in the increasing investment 
per worker. A fair estimate of average in- 
vestment by 1961 would be $12,500. Rising 
cost of overhead on idle investment added to 
the costs of unemployment compensation for 
idle workmen combine into a persuasive ar- 
gument which any alert manager is bound to 
heed. ‘ 

The increasing prevalence of long-range 
planning prepares the manager for action 
which extends beyond short-run fluctuations. 

The increasing diversity of industry creates 
countervailing forces against a general col- 
lapse. 

There is little likelihood that the total 
tax burden will be reduced by 1961. Even if 
Federal expenditures are reduced, State and 
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local taxes will hardly decline. In the dismal 
1930's, public works were promoted as a stop- 
gap to relieve unemployment until private 
business regained its momentum. 

Today public works are demanded by our 
growing population as part of their higher 
standard of living. 

Schools, roads, water systems, and other 
“amenities of civilization” cannot wait for 
a depression, and the drawing boards are 
full of plans which will extend at least to 
1961. This a strong backlog for sustained 
activity. 

The dollar figures used in this forecast 
thus far have assumed no change in purchas- 
ing power. Such an assumption, unfor- 
tunately, is not likely to be realistic. The 
history of the American economy and the 
American philosophy show greater concern 
over falling prices than rising prices. 

It is difficult to envisage any basic change 
in this attitude in the next 5 years. We are 
learning the value and the mechanism 2f 
price level controls, but on balance the 
chances favor at least mild inflation. 

Another basic assumption in this forecast 
is at least no deterioration in the interna- 
tional situation. If a hot war breaks out 
in the next 5 years, “all bets are off’? because 
substantial portions of our economic ma- 
chine may be destroyed by enemy action, and 
our productive capacity temporarily, but se- 
riously impaired. 

If the present cold war is continued, we 
shall see 40, 50, or 60 billions of dollars 
of labor, time, and natural resources used 
to protect our peace of mind. That may 
be a bargain in peace, but one cannot help 
but wonder what that sum would mean in 
the American standard of living, if we want 
to be selfish, or in helping underdeveloped 
countries if we choose to share with others. 

We alone cannot eliminate the threat of 
war, but as a major, responsible world power 
we are not without influence in encouraging 
the substitution of deeds for words. 

An enduring peace rests on several founda- 
tions, one of which is economic. An econo- 
mist is not an expert on disarmament, and 
would hardly dare forecast peace by 1961. 
He can only hope for a little progress in a 
troubled world. 





America and the World’s Debt to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include the address I de- 
livered on April 29, 1956, at the annual 
convention of the Worcester County As- 
sociation of Polish American Citizens’ 
Clubs. 

The committee in charge of conven- 
tion arrangements was headed by Mrs. 
Stella A. Ciborowski, association presi- 
dent, assisted by Mrs. Stella A. Recko, 
Mrs. Anna Kowiako, Mrs. Adeline 
Petriewicz, Mrs. Stephania M. Paterak, 
and Miss Amelia Gutowski. 

The address follows: 

Speech By Hon. Harotp D. DONOHUE, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, AT CONVENTION OF Wor- 
CESTER COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF POLISH=- 
AMERICAN CITIZENS’ CLUBS, WORCESTER, 
Mass., APRIL 29, 1956 
I am very grateful for the cordial invita- 

tion to visit wi you this afternoon and 

very happy I was able to accept your hos- 


pitality because I know I am among good 
friends. 

Another good reason is that I feel right 
at home here. As perhaps most of you know, 
I was born and lived for many years within 
a few blocks of this building. As a school- 
bay, I went to schoo} in this area and played 
in the streets of this neighborhood. It was 
in those early years I first learned by obser- 
vation about the high and noble qualities of 
the Polish-American people because I lived 
among you. All of those early Polish asso- 
ciates are still among the closest friends I 
have. 

No one can live among the Poles without 
seeing that they are honest, hard-working, 
God-fearing people. They are devoted to 
their families, quietly courageous, and pos- 
sessed of intense loyal patriotism. They 
have never hesitated and will never cease 
to be ready to fight and even die for the 
Christian principles and democratic free- 
doms. Without having to refer to the pages 
of the noble history of your native land, we 
have the impressive truth and proof of your 
willing heroism in the war records of Amer- 
ica. Such names as Pulaski and Kosciusko 
are immortally associated with the origin of 
our own liberty. During the Civil War, the 
documents demonstrate that several thous- 
ands of Poles fought to preserve the Union. 
In the First World War, tens of thousands 
of Polish Americans served with our Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. In the Second 
World War, several hundred thousand fought 
and died to maintain American freedom, and 
the battle awards and distinctions they 
achieve are legion. 

The contribution to the beginning and 
development of this Nation by your people 
is universally recognized with the deepest 
gratitude by your fellow Americans all over 
the country. Is it any wonder, then, here 
in our own vicinity, that every citizen of our 
area knows about the surbstantial part your 
Worcester County Association of Polish 
American Citizens’ Clubs has played and is 
playing in advancing all the civic and patri- 
otic objectives of this community and this 
country. They respect and admire you for 
it. They realize that your combined activi- 
ties in explaining the standards of good 
American citizenship to your members and 
your persistent urging of the acceptance and 
fulfillment of the individual responsibilities 
of good citizenship is vitally needed for the 
preservation of this blessed Nation in these 
hectic times. It is, then, not only a pleasure, 
but, indeed, a public duty for me as Con- 
gressman to compliment you for your whole- 
some and inspiring example of the highest 
patriotism. 

There is another reason why I personally 
have the highest regard and admiration for 
the Polish American. It is because no people 
have a greater concern or any greater loyalty 
to the old folks than you do. In the best 
Christian spirit, you are devoted to your own 
families, you are courteous and respectful 
to the aged and truly charitable in providing 
for their needs. A good Christian heart is 
your heritage and you, and your fathers and 
mothers before you, brought that good heart 
to America to add to the culture and progress 
of every city and State in which Polish 
Americans live. 


It is, indeed, because of your Christian 
heritage that you recognize better than most 
Americans the grave danger threatening us 
and the free world in this fierce struggle 
against the barbaric atheism of Communist 
tyranny. Because of the experience of your 
beloved native country and because in some 
cases of unfortunate family experience, you 


' have a clear understanding of the terrible 


fierceness, the relentless cruelty, and the 
devilish determination of the Soviet leaders 
in their plans to conquer and subjugate the 
free world into slavery. Because you are 
intensely aware of the godless nature of 
communism, you are intensely concerned 
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with the universal promotion and practice 
of good citizenship without which America 
cannot expect to escape Communist subjec- 
tion and consequent suppression of all the 
fundamental liberties we enjoy. 

Because of your Christian heritage, you ap- 
preciate better than most what these liberties 
are and what they mean to you and your 
families and to all Americans. You realize 
very well that here in America we have the 
privilege of casting votes as our conscience 
dictates without any dictatorial interference. 
Here our Government leaders do not seek 
to impose their will upon us, our homes 
cannot be searched without a warrant, our 
property is 1.0t subject to unlawful confisca- 
tion, our families are not put in danger of 
bodily harm or imprisonment because of our 
convictions, our choice of schools to which 
we send our ohildren is unlimited, and our 
privilege of worshipping God is unrestricted. 
These are blessed freedoms of a blessed land. 
You Polish Americans know very well just 
how blessed they are, and you also realize 
very well how easily they might be lost. 

Other unfortunate peoples all over the 
world almost overnight have lost the rights 
and the privileges and the freedoms that had 
taken hundreds of years to gain. Under 
Communist inspiration, events are con- 
stantly occurring around this current world 
which are a grim reminder to all Ameircans 
that we must not and cannot take our free- 
doms for granted. All Americans today must 
earnestly realize, as you people do, that the 
struggle for freedom never ends and that 
the greatest danger to our present freedom 
is to take our democratic liberty for granted. 

It is not enough ever, but more especially 
in these dangerous days, to merely enjoy the 
privileges and the liberties of a democracy; 
we must accept the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship to maintain our freedoms. The 
Communist leaders stand ever ready to take 
quick advantage of any wide neglect in or 
retreat from acceptance of the responsibil- 
ities of American citizenship. We, then, 
must remain ever ready to make the sacri- 
fices necessary to prevent such a terrible 
castastrophe. 

Your native land gave us the best modern 
example of such sacrifice in that serious 
engagement with the Communists in 1920. 
The Polish people proved then to the world 
that they were among the very, very few who 
early recognized the planned Communist 
objective of reducing the free world to tyran- 
nical slavery. Would that we had wisely 
learned from their example, and the recent 
years of too much appeasement and too often 
retreats, of developing world confusion, and 
of increasing turmoil might well have been 
avoided. 

The debt that the free world owes to 
heroic Poland for her courageous struggle 
against the Communist horde 36 years ago 
still remains unpaid and it still remains as 
a blot upon the moral integrity of this coun- 
try and the United Nations. 

It is not, however, thank God, too late 
to save America and to vindicate our honor 
by continuing to demand liberation and free- 
dom from Communist tyranny of Poland 
and the other enslaved nations. America 
is today the outstanding single force pre- 
venting the final success of Communist prop- 
aganda, intrigue, and even forceful aggres- 
sion. It would appear that they fear our 
military strength and so are content to wait 
and watch, hoping that we will become weak 
from within. They hesitate to openly attack 
us because they know we have great mili- 
tary resources; they are not so sure and they 
doubt that we possess the greater and more 
enduring strength of moral character as a 
nation and a people. 

We must, then, give a resounding and con- 
vincing answer to that particular challenge. 
We must demonstrate to them that the 
great majority of Americans do possess the 
moral capacity to make personal sacrifices 
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for the common welfare. We must show 
them that the great majority of Americans 
are willing ‘to govern their private ambitions 
for the general good. We must thoroughly 
convince them that they could wait until 
aoomsday before the great majority of 
Americans will ever betray their neighbors, 
become disloyal to their country or accept 
the false and unholy appeal of Communist 
propaganda. 

The only way we can do that is by in- 
dividually and wholly accepting and carrying 
out our responsibilities as good American 
citizens. The foundation of good citizenship 
is to live our daily lives among our fellows 
with Christian self-restraint and in accord 
with the laws of God and duly constituted 
authority. In my opinion, the continuing 
demonstration of the great moral strength 
of the Christian unity among the American 
people will provide the greatest discourage- 
ment to the Kremlin leaders and will even- 
tually force them to abandon their pagan 
plans to enslave the world. 

You members of the Worcester County 
Association of Polish American Citizens Clubs 
have provided us with an inspiring example 
of how that Christian unity and moral 
strength is achieved. If the rest of the 
American people will imitate and persevere 
in your patriotic example, I hope and be- 
lieve that, with the help of God, all of us 
will live to soon see the dawn of a new era 
of peace for America and freedom for 
Poland and the rest of the Christian world. 


Another Presidential Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on June 8, 
1956, is most interesting: 

Topay IN WorRLD AFFAIRS—EISENHOWER TAC- 

TICAL Error BLAMED IN FOREIGN-AlD UPSET 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, June 7.—President Eisen- 
hower’s foreign-aid program—mostly mili- 
tary and much needed—is in trouble in Con- 
gress, and this is due largely to his own mis- 
takes in tactics. 

Thus, the damage done by the President’s 
offhand remarks at Wednesday’s press con- 
ference is incalculable. Even the clarify- 
ing statement issued Thursday afternoon 
does not erase the injury done when the 
President, in effect, encouraged neutralism 
and caused the many allies and trusted 
friends of the United States in southeast 
Asia who have joined America in military 
alliances to wonder if they were being let 
down by Mr. Eisenhower. 

TELEPHONES BUZZED 


The telephones buzzed with expressions of 
shock and surprise and at times righteous 
indignation as the news of what Mr. Eisen- 
hower said on Wednesday reached diplomats 
who represent America's allies in Asia. On 
Capitol Hill there was consternation. At the 
State Department there was an obvious dis- 
comfort but a discreet silence. 

To understand what happened, it is nec- 
essary to prosent here the text of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks at the press conference as 
authorized for publication: 

“Now, today there are certain nations that 
say they are neutral. This doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean what it is so often interpreted 
to mean, neutral as between right and wrong 
or decency or indecency. 
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“They, are using the term ‘neutral’ with 
respect to attachment to military alliances. 
And may I point out that I cannot see that 
that is always to the disadvantage of such 
@& country as ours. 

WORLD OPINION 


“If a nation is truly a neutral, if it is 
attacked by anybody—and we are not going 
to attack them—public opinion of the world 
is outraged. If it has announced its mili- 
tary association with another great power, 
things could happen to it, difficulties, along 
its borders; and people would say: ‘Good 
enough for it. They asked for it.’ So let 
us not translate this meaning of the word 
‘neutral’ as between contending military 
forces, even though the conflict is latent, 
and neutral as between right and wrong.” 

But, asked some of the diplomats who 
represent countries that have already joined 
America in military alliances: “Shall we tell 
our people now that they were wrong and 
that, if attacked, they ‘asked for it’?” 

PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 


The President heard from his colleagues 
inside the government who advised a pub- 
lic statement. Here it is in its essential 
part: 

“It is obvious that in some countries of 
the world there are certain ideological, geo- 
graphical or other reasons making military 
alliances impractical. Such nations may de- 
clare themselves to be neutral, hoping thus 
to secure the support of world opinion 
against attack from any quarter. Neutral- 
ity does not mean either disarmament or 
immunity from attack. We have had his- 
torical examples of this kind of neutrality 
for many decades. * * * 

“The President does believe that there 
are special conditions which justify political 
neutrality but that no nation has the right 
to be indifferent to the fate of another, or, as 
he put it, to be ‘neutral as between right and 
wrong or decency or indecency.’ 


ASSOCIATION WITH UNITED STATES 


“The President does not believe that as- 
sociation for mutual security with the 
United States will involve any country in 
added danger but, on the contrary, will pro- 
vide added security on the basis of mutuality 
and scrupulous respect for the independence 
of each. As the President pointed out, the 
United States is not going to attack any- 
body; but some great powers have shown 
an aggressive disposition, and military as- 
sociation with such a power could lead to 
difficulties.” 

Why did the President plunge into such 
@ delicate field of discussion, anyway, with- 
out going over carefully in advance with the 
Secretary of State the text of what he had to 
say? The answer is that, with the press con- 
ferences conducted as they are today, when 
a President’s impromptu remarks are quoted 
directly without regard for the sensibilities 
of governments abroad, tragic mistakes like 
this will happen. They have occurred before 
under previous administrations, too. 


ASIAN SITUATION 


Unfortunately, Mr. Eisenhower isn’t 
“briefed” in advance as he should be. Many 
of his friends in New York and elsewhere 
who have access to him have been dinning 
into his ear statements about the Asian situ- 
ation which seek to justify neutralism and 
the expenditure of billions by the United 
States to nations that tomorrow may become 
Communist. 

Mr. Eisenhower allows such friends to in- 
fluence him, and the State Department is 
often in the dark as to what is going on. 

This intervention of a separate kind of 
“State Department” at the White House is 
a difficult thing to deal with, and it is amaz- 
ing that a man with the President's fidelity 
to well-defined lines or responsibility in 
military life should tolerate an influence on 
foreign policy separate from the officials 
charged with responsibility in making it. 
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For the same phraseology and argument used 
in his  press-conference statements of 
Wednesday can be found in the writings 
and speeches of the clique which has access 
to Mr. Eisenhower and is known in many 
parts of the world as “the real State Depart- 


ment.” 


The National Conference on Problems of 
the Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Council on Aging 
and the Council of State Governments 
are to be commended for arranging the 
National Conference on Problems of the 
Aging which was held in Washington, 
D. C., last week to discuss the obligations 
which we owe to our older citizens. 

Some interesting facts were presented 
in the report of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments: First, the ranks of the aged 
are growing, both relatively and abso- 
lutely; second, the rate of increase of 
older people is twice that of the total 
population. 

The report pointed out that the prob- 
lems of older people include: Unequal op- 
portunity for employment; inferior 
housing; separation, even more psycho- 
logical than physical, from family and 
friends; widowhood for more than one- 
half of the older women; loneliness; lack 
of social participation; and the great 
shortage of trained personnel to help our 
older citizens with their problems. 

Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, 
addressed the conference and urged a re- 
evaluation by modern society of the en- 
tire concept of old age. I include his im- 
portant speech together with an editorial 
which appeared in the Trenton Evening 
Times regarding it: 

REMARKS oF Gov. Rospert B. MEYNER, Na- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
AGING, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., June 5, 1956 
Mr. Chairman and delegates to the Na- 

tional Conference on Problems of the Aging, 

we meet here today to discuss one of the most 
poignant problems of the latter half of the 
20th century. 

The Federal Council on Aging and the 
Council of State Governments are to be com- 
mended for arranging this meeting to dis- 
cuss and explore the difficulties our States 
and our Nation face in trying to solve the 
problems of our older citizens. 

I am reminded of a story found in a poem 
about a Mr. Arrents, who was the father of 
seven children. Mr. Arrents worked hard all 
of his life to feed, clothe, and educate his 
children. Once in a while throughout these 
hard working years, Mr. Arrents would sit 
back and muse about that one fine day when 
he would be able to relax and enjoy life— 
to retire and, so to speak, live off his chil- 
dren. Time passed. The children grew up 
and left home. “Ah,” Mr. Arrénts now said 
to himself. “The time has come to retire. 
“The children,” he said “are all making a 
good living. Now let them support me in my 
autumn days as I cared for them for so many 
years.” « 

And so, he called on each of his seven 
children. But from each one came the same 
answer: “Honestly, pop, I just can’t do it.” 
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Then, Mr. Arrents turned and went back 
to the task of finding support for himself. 
As he did, Mr. Arrents was struck by the 
ironic thought that it seemed to be much 
easier for 1 parent to support 7 children, 
than it was for 7 children to support 1 
parent. 

In a symbolic way, each of us today is 1 
of those 7 children. For like them, we have 
been unable, for one reason or another, to 
care properly for a vast army of older parents 
and grandparents, many of whom played a 
great role in caring for us. We have neg- 
lected, instead, this vast population of older 
people, many of whom, because of our neg- 
ject, are living lives that are isolated, lonely, 
and useless. 

Of course, there are the more fortunate 
parents, those with children who care. 
One young guitar-strumming singer is now 
enjoying fantastic popularity and an income 
equal to twice that of the President of the 
United States. The singer was asked on a 
television interview one day, how he intend- 
ed to care for his “aged” father now that 
he had this great wealth. 

“My daddy?” the singer replied. “Well, 
I’m gonna retire my daddy.” It turned out 
later that “daddy” was 39 years old. 

But what of the obligations we owe to our 
older citizens today? 

The splendid report of the Council of 
State Governments has highlighted the sig- 
nificant facts concerning its magnitude. 
These facts are, first of all, that the ranks of 
the aged are growing, both relatively and 
absolutely; the rate of increase of older 
people is twice that of the total population. 
The report further points out that the prob- 
lems of older people cannot be reduced to 
one simple factor; The many facets of the 
problem include: unequal opportunity for 
employment; inferior housing; separation, 
even more psychological than physical, from 
family and friends; widowhood for more 
than one-half of the older women; lioneli- 
ness; lack of social participation; and the 
great shortage of trained personnel to help 
our older citizens with their problems. 

“These problems, in their totality” em- 
phasizes the report, “represents the failure 
of our economy, our Government, and our 
society to design a program which permits 
our older citizens to contribute to our econ- 
omy and to live healthful, useful, and happy 
lives in accordance with accepted American 
standards.” 

Is it enough to say, “Through medical sci- 
ence, we have given you 10 possibly 20 more 
years of life,” and then tell them to go off 
somewhere and sort of “do something” until 
their time is up? If this is what we want to 
continue to say to them; if we continue to 
disregard, or to force into early retirement or 
to place in mental hospitals, the army of 
aged in the United Statess today, these peo- 
ple shall be heard from. Politically, we can- 
not afford to deal lightly with the problems 
of more than 13 million people over the age 
of 65. No government, no political organ- 
ization, can afford not to treat, with great 
pains, the problems of that number of peo- 
ple—a number comprising 814 percent of the 
total population of the United States today. 

In addition to this political consideration 
there is another practical consideration which 
might serve as a spur to action. We must 
prepare now for the potentially disruptive 
effect that this group (of which, let us face 
it, we shall all sooner or later be members) 
could have on the economy of our Nation. 
Today in the United States our payments to 
persons over 65 total $6 billion a year. Esti- 
mates are that by the year 2000 the cost of 
the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
to the United States Government will be $20 
billion annually, a figure which could play 
havoc with our future national economy if 
we are not prepared to deal with it. 

As a further practical aspect of this prob- 
lem, we must consider the possibility that 
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the older group may be agitated into political 
action by our neglect, might vote into office 
men who made rash promises of financial 
help which could prove disastrous to our 
national economy. 

All of these factors point to the need for 
sound, constructive action in dealing now 
with the very human problems of people 
over 65. 

For the most part these human problems 
are new and greater than they have ever been. 
In years gone by old age brought with it peace 
and contentment and security. Or at least 
that’s our recollection of it. 

But today the picture has changed. 

In the United States the change began in 
the last century, when America began to 
grow from an agricultural to a mainly indus- 
trial society. In the last 65 years, while the 
population of our big cities increased by 
something over 350 percent, the number of 
people in the smaller, farm communities rose 
by only 51 percent. This change brought 
with it many magnificent benefits, but quite 
naturally, too, there were difficulties and 
hardships. There were people who were hurt 
by the change in our way of life. 

Foremost among these were people who had 
found contentment in their later years in a 
rural existence. 

For an older person to live in a small farm 
community years ago often meant that he 
had a farm of his own, and sons to help him 
care for it. The farm gave him economic 
independence and brought respect and recog- 
nition in the community. His pleasures 
were many. There were the grown-up chil- 
dren with families who lived nearby. For 
recreation, there was fishing and hunting. 

What is life today for many of our older 
people who spend their later years in an 
urban community? 

Many of them are workers who, reaching 
the age of 65, are forced into retirement. 
Many of them live in the heart of our large 
vities and have the television screen or an 
occasional trip to a baseball game as their 
major forms of enjoyment. The grown chil- 
dren are seldom seen, for urban life has given 
them greater mobility. 

The social status of the older man in an 
urban society may be low, for often he does 
not seem to have a role in life. He may sit 
in a rocking chair and watch the rest of the 
world go by. Heis alone. The degenerative 
process is speeded by inactivity. Idleness 
breeds illness, both physital and mental. 

Now, most of these people do not want to 
quit. The survey by the Council of State 
Governments found that they wanted to 
continue as long as they were well enough. 
This survey also destroyed the old idea that 
people retired in order to enjoy leisure. 
Only 1 out of 25 workers thought that he 
would actually enjoy sitting and doing noth- 
ing. Retirement, it was found, was some- 
thing that was forced on them because of 
failing health, or compulsory retirement, or 
because they lost their jobs and simply 
could not find new ones. 

Retirement is often a crushing blow. For, 
in his own eyes, and in the eyes of the people 
around him, a person may become suddenly — 
“an old man.” 

For many of our older citizens, mental 
problems which might have been dormant 
through the active years of life, begin to ap- 
pear with inactivity and the decline in self- 
estimation. And so, we find that one-third 
of the patients in our mental hospitals 
throughout the country, today, are people 
over the age of 60. In New Jersey, the pro- 
portion of older people in mental hospitals 
increased from about 1744 percent of the 


total State mental hospital population in 
1933, to almost 36 percent in more recent 
years. 

As a matter of fact, we have allowed the 
admission of many older people into these 
hospitals who have no business being there 
and who could be treated much better some- 
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where else. Many of them need no more 
assistance than that offered by a local geri- 
atric center which they might visit periodi- 
cally for advice or treatment by well-trained 
personnel. Other alternatives to the mental 
hospital include day care centers, boarding 
homes, and nursing homes, all of which 
might be associated with a hospital and be 
able to draw on its personnel for guidance 
and treatment. 

Our problem in dealing with the older 
people in their communities is not always 
financial. Indeed, we face a task of re- 
evaluation by our society of the entire con- 
cept of old age. 

There is no doubt about it—such a re- 
evaluation is tremendously difficult, for it 
means that we must develop a completely 
new way of looking at the man or woman 
who is 65 and older. 

The idea is prevalent that when a person 
becomes old, he is a different person, to be 
pitied and coddled, to be rejected when it 
comes to doing a man-sized job. 

The idea persists that after 65 a man 
should practice the art of doing almost noth- 
ing. Such a program can be disastrous. 

These firmly entrenched ideas have done 
much to magnify the problems of our older 
people today. We need new and fresh out- 
looks. 

Certainly we can depend on our religious 
leaders to help fill this need. In addition, 
the Council of State Governments has set 
down @ “Bill of Objectives for Older People’ 
which is in reality a modern application of 
some of our most revered moral and religious 
principles. These objectives, which consti- 
tute a bill of rights for our senior citizens, 
are worth repeating. 

1. Equal opportunity to work: Our society 
recognizes the value of work to the person 
and to the community. The older person 
should have equal opportunity, if physically 
and mentally able, to be gainfully employed. 

2. Adequate minimum income: Older per- 
sons should have a retirement income suffi- 
cient for health and for participation in com< 
munity life as self-respecting citizens. 

3. Home living: Older persons are entitled 
to the satisfactions of living in their own 
homes and, when this is not feasible, in suit- 
able substitute private homes. 

4. Homelike institutional care: For older 
persons who need care that cannot be given 
them in their own or other private homes, 
they have a right to expect the institutions 
that serve them to be as homelike as possible 
and have high standards of care. 

5. Physical and mental health: Older 
adults should have adequate nutrition, pre- 
ventive medicine and medical care adapted 
to the conditions of their years. 

6. Physical and mental rehabilitation: 
Older persons who are chronically ill, physi- 
cally disabled, mentally disturbed, or unem- 
ployable for other reasons, have a right, to 
the fullest extent possible, to be restored to 
independent, useful lives in their homes and 
communities. 

7. Participation in community activities: 
Older citizens can expect encouragement and 
assistance to form social groups and to par- 
ticipate with those of other ages in recrea- 
tional, educational, religious and civic activi- 
ties in their communities. 

8. Social services: In planning for retire- 
ment and in meeting the crises of their later 
years, older persons should have the bene- 
fits of such social services as counseling, in- 
formation, vocational retraining, and social 
casework. 

9. Research, professional training: Older 
citizens should be able to expect an increase 
of research on the human aspect of aging, 
and development of special courses in school 
and departments of medicine, nursing, clin- 
ical psychology, and social work to train pro- 
fessional workers in the field of aging. 
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10. Freedom, independence, initiative: In 
securing the foregoing objectives there 
should be increased emphasis on the right 
and obligation of older citizens to free choice, 
self-help, and planning of their own futures. 

This conference is faced with the monu- 
mental project of helping to achieve these 
objectives. The job can be done by utilizing 
the Jeffersonian philosophy: “Give the peo- 
ple the facts * * * and they'll know how to 
act.” Our work here will be fruitful if we 
can return to our individual States with a 
plan for letting the people know what must 
be done on every level, day by day, to help 
our older citizens achieve the rights to which 
they are entitled. 

We must begin to teach that life must be 
lived dynamically at every age, and that to 
reach the age of 60, or 70, or 80, does not 
mean to become suddenly different from what 
@ person was at 40. It does not mean that 
he suddenly must become a burden to him- 
self or to society. It means simply that he 
has become older, that he has more free 
time. This time can be used productively. 
It can bring new satisfactions for himself 
and new contributions for society. 

Recently, I met a New Jersey woman who 
had spent her early years as a missionary in 
China, where she adopted a young son. 
When she returned to the United States, 
much of her time was devoted to the up- 
bringing of this boy. When the woman was 
64 years old, the boy was 26, and left home 
to pursue his career. To occupy her time, 
and with a genuine interest, the woman be- 
gan translating books into braille for use by 
the blind. Today, this woman is 84 years 
young. She-is not plagued by the problems 
which confront so many of our aging today. 

Preparation for such activity should begin 
with the education of children and must be 
nurtured throughout life. This will mean 
the coordination of efforts, public and pri- 
vate, at all levels. 

All too often in discussing a social prob- 
lem, people are looking for a startling new 
idea, something that holds out hope for a 
quick or an easy solution. This conference 
will harbor no such illusion. 

The answer lies in utilizing to best ad- 
vantage the multitude of organizations and 
agencies—both public and private, both lay 
and professional, on local, State and national 
levels—that are now attempting to deal with 
various aspects of the problem. 

The time has come to evaluate and coor- 
dinate their activities; to let the right hand 
know what the left hand is doing; to have 
these agencies working together. 

Only in this way can the facts be brought 
home most effectively to the people. Only 
in this way can the coming legions of older 
citizéns use their autumn years in increas- 
ingly fruitful service to our country, to their 

communities, and to themselves. 





[From the Trenton Evening Times of 
June 8, 1956] 


HUMANE AND ENLIGHTENED 


Governor Meyner discussed with enlight- 
enment and sympathy in his talk to the 
National Conference on the Problems of the 
Aging the need of a revaluation by modern 
society of the entire concept of old age. 

The older citizen, as the Governor reason- 
ably and humanely insists, has rights which 
cannot justly be denied him. Transcendent 
among these rights are an equal opportunity 
to work, which recognizes the value of work 
to the person and to the community; an 
adequate income sufficient for health and 
participation in community life; home living 
or a suitable subsitute; physical and mental 
rehabilitation when necessary, to restore 


older persons to independent, useful lives. 

Such a program, as Governor Meyner in- 
sists, is a humane obligation. It is also one 
whose fulfillment holds the possibilities of 
economic value to the individual and to 
society. 
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Until Lithuania Is Free, the United States 
and the United Nations Have Not Dis- 
charged Their Moral Obligation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include the address I de- 
livered at a meeting on June 10, 1956, 
sponsored by the Lithuanian Community 
Committee of Worcester, Mass., pro- 
testing the illegal and unjust Russian 
occupation of Lithuania. One of the 
resolutions unanimously adopted at the 
meeting called upon the United States 
Government to use its influence “to the 
end that the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union be withdrawn from Lithuania and 
the other occupied countries.” 

The chairman of the community group 
was Mr. Pranas Pauliukonis with the fol- 
lowing members of the general commit- 
tee: Mikolas Zemaitaitis, Jonas Dvarec- 
kas, Jonas Palubeckas, Albina Grazulis, 
Stasys Raudonis, Mrs. Maria Vaisnoriene 
and Julius Svikla; Anthony J. Miller was 
master of ceremonies. 

The address follows: 

It is a high tribute to the Christian tra- 
dition of your forefathers that you are 
holding these exercises in commemoration 
of the countless number of heroic Lithu- 
anians who have died in defiance of Russian 
tyranny. I am privileged to take part in 
this ceremony. 

It is particularly fitting that we specially 
pray for and publicly honor the more than 
40,000 innocent Lithuanian men, women 
and children who were deported by Soviet 
order to the Siberian labor camps 16 
years ago. Only God knows how many of 
these tragic souls have died under conditions 
of barbaric brutality in these slave camps or 
continue to live under constant torture and 
terror. The terrible mass murders and in- 
human deportations of these thousands of 
unfortunate Lithuanians by the Soviets in 
June of 1940 stands out among the blackest 
pages of world history. 

It is a fearful reminder and warning to 
us of the evil depths to which the Commu- 
nist leaders will descend in their devilish 
determination to wipe out the Christian 
liberties of free peoples everywhere and 
eventually enslave the whole world. Al- 
though the Communist leaders have most 
recently been making faint gestures of ap- 
parent desire to cooperate for peace, we 
must wisely beware of their treachery. In 
the light of their inhuman persecution of 
Lithuania, and so many other unholy ag- 
gressions against small defenseless nations, 
we would be foolish indeed to place any con- 
fidence in their mere words. 

We must remind ourselves and remind 
them also that actions speak louder than 
words, and there are actions within their 
power to take that would prove their sin- 
cerity. One of the most convincing and 
happiest actions they could take tomorrow 
would be to liberate Lithuania and the 
other small nations that they unjustly hold 
in subjugation under the iron heel. Until 
the Communist leaders give back the God- 
given freedom they stole from Lithuania and 
the other subjugated nations, we can have 
no faith in the new Russian propaganda 
policy of apparent repentance and reform 
into a peaceful world neighbor. In re- 
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membrance of the heroic Lithuanians who 
were annihilated and deported in 19490, we 
shall never relax our efforts until Russia has 
restored liberty to their homeland. 

The slavish tyranny still being forced upon 
Lithuania and the other oppressed nations 
by Russian domination is a constant chal- 
lenge to the moral conscience of this Nation 
and the United Nations to reestablish the 
great basic principles of Christian freedom 
and liberty for all peoples. In assuming 
leadership for justice in the world, our 
Government must perseveringly request and- 
insist that the Lithuanian people be granted 
back the inalienable right to govern them- 
selves as they see fit without Communist 
interference. 

The major allies and the United States 
engaged in two great world wars and the 
Korean War for the Christian objective of 
liberty throughout a free world. Although 
the wars were won, the objective has not yet 
been accomplished. 

The other world powers and this country 
still remain unhappy partners in the dis- 
graceful betrayal of the smaller nations like 
Lithuania, while they continue to allow them 
to be cruelly suppressed by the Soviet im- 
perialism which defies every concept of 
Christian democracy. The deaths of our 
World War and Korean war heroes will not 
be vindicated until Lithuania is free. 

Although we have good cause to be sorrow- 
ful today about present Lithuanian subju- 
gation, we have no cause to despair; quite the 
contrary. We can be certain that the Lithu- 
anian people themselves will never cease 
their efforts to throw off the Communist 
yoke of slavery. Repeatedly through her 
history, Lithuania has proven that her peo- 
ple can eventually overcome any temporary 
defeat of oppressors. The Christian faith 
which in 1399 emerged triumphantly over 
the Tartar invasion and saved all Europe 
from barbarism is still with her today. It 
still gives her the spiritual vigor to outlive 
any ungodly dictatorship. 

From my own friendship with and knowl- 
edge of my fellow Americans of Lithuanian 
descent, I know that deep in the hear of 
every Lithuaniarm is that passion for liberty 
and freedom which never dies. There is no 
power that can forever enslave a people who 
remain ever determined to be free. 

Let us, then, pray for the souls of the 
Lithuanian patriots who have heroically died 
in defiance of Russian persecution and op- 
pression. In memory of their sacrifices, let 
us dedicate ourselves to perseveringly work 
together until Lithuanian independence is 
restored. 

May God grant that we can meet again 
soon in joyous celebration of the return of 
freedom to Lithuania and the other perse- 
cuted nations throughout the world. 





Honorable John A. Blatnik Fights For 


Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with interest that I read 
an article in the June 1956 issue of Sports 
Afield on the work of my good friend 
and colleague, the Honorable Jonn A. 
BiatTnik, of the Eighth District of Min- 
nesota. As a conservationist, I was in- 
terested in the article because it cites 
some of Congressman BLATNIK’s record 
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on behalf of conservation. The full text 
of the article, “He Fights for Conserva- 
tion” follows: 

Representative Jonn A. BLAaTNIK (Demo- 
crat, Minnesota), former paratrooper captain 
with combat decorations, Intelligence and 
OSS services in hotspots overseas, started his 
career in Congress in 1946 with a major con- 
servation victory. 

Sports Afield readers well remember the 
hard crusade to consolidate the roadless area 
of the Superior National Forest to preserve 
this incomparable canoe country wilderness. 
Representative BLaTNix, representing this 
district, achieved a unique result for a fresh- 
man Member of Congress in getting his 
roadless area bill through the House and, 
cooperating with Senator Epwarp THYE, en- 
acted into law. 

Representative BLATNrK has a special ap- 
preciation of the wilderness values so dear 
to sportsmen, and your reporter can testify 
to the prodigious job he did in fighting for 
this legislation. 

Representative BLATNIK’s solid conserva- 
tion interest and excellent grasp and growth 
as a Member of Congress make him one of 
the leaders in the conservation bloc of the 
House of Representatives. 

Through seniority, Representative BLATNIK 
has moved up to a key position on the House 
Public Works Committee which deals with 
the various water and works programs. He 
is chairman of the subcommittee which 
heard the pollution abatement bill and is 
working hard to get an improved bill onto 
the floor of the House so the pollution abate- 
ment efforts on a national basis will not 
expire this June. 

Representative BLATNIK is not a headline 
maker but his know-how, persistence and 
capabilities as a Congressman who serves 
his constituency, make him one of the most 
invaluable Members to add strength to the 
conservation of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources. 





Rochester Bar Association Pays Tribute 
to the Honorable Kenneth B. Keating 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 20, 1956, the Rochester Bar Asso- 
ciation gave a testimonial dinner in 
honor of our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING]. Over 700 persons attended the 
dinner which was held in the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce Building. The 
principal address was delivered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] and the toastmaster was Mr. 
Paul Miller, executive vice president of 
the Gannett Newspapers. 

Mr. Frank Traynor, president of the 
Rochester Bar Association, presented 
Mr. KEATING a Silver plaque on behalf of 
the association. It is inscribed: 

The Rochester Bar Association, on the 
occasion of its testimonial dinner to him on 
March 20, 1956, salutes its distinguished 
member, lawyer, soldier, and legislator, Krn- 
NETH B. Keatinc, of whom it is proud to say 
that everything he does, he does well. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to join in the 
tribute paid the gentleman from New 
York by his friends and colleagues and 
in doing so I wish to bring to the atten- 
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tion of the House the address delivered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Martin] and the response of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Kear- 
ING]. ‘The speeches follow: 

AppREess OF Mr. MartTIn 


Tt is a great privilege for me to come here 
this evening and join with the bar associa- 
tion and friends of Rochester in honoring 
a great public servant. 

This trip has brought to me many pleas- 
ures. It is a privilege to come here in com- 
pany with these grand Congressmen from 
New York who are at the head table, every 
one doing a wonderful service in this great 
task to keep America free, to keep America 
on the American track. It is a great privi- 
lege to come to this city where back in 
what I might almost term the horse and 
buggy days, Frank Gannett and I were try- 
ing at the national committee to keep the 
party alive after the Wendell Willkie Col- 
lapse of 1940. I am glad to come to this 
city that I may pay tribute to this great 
Republican, who in the hours of party need, 
gave freely of his time and money that this 
party should live to serve the cause of Amer- 
ica. 

I am happy, too, to come here that I 
might see two of my former ex-Congress- 
men, Congressman Duffy and Congressman 
Whitley, who labored through the years in 
Congress, helping to carry America through 
those perilous days. 

But primarily, we come here to honor a 
great American. A nugget of wisdom from 
the past says that “a man is not without 
honor save in his own country.” Fortu- 
nately, that is not true here, because this 
great meeting, the men and women who 
have gathered here to honor Kren KEATING, 
give tribute to the fact that you do honor 
him, here in this city of Rochester, where 
he lives and where he works to make you 
a better community, and to make New York 
State and our country a better land. 

We need men of the type of Ken KEATING 
in Washington. Never before was there so 
great a need for experienced men, men of 
character, men of ability, men of Courage 
and of conviction, men trustworthy and hon- 
est. And that’s the type of man you here 
in Rochester send to the Halls of Congress. 

A little while ago I was one of the very 
few who said that President Eisenhower 
would be a candidate for reelection and that 
he would not only be renominated but that 
he would be reelected. That was because 
I knew in this tense period, this period when 
the world and the country needed the man 
so much, he could not fail to respond to 
that call of country. 

The last testimonial dinner I went to I 
dropped a torch that caught flame and re- 
sulted in the man becoming chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. And 
with that thought in mind I’m going to be 
very careful tonight, that I don’t set fires 
that may like the prairie fires sweep across 
the country. 

I don’t know whether Ken KEATING wants 
to go to the United States Senate or not. 
He hasn’t told me and I’m not going to 
express an opinion upon that. If you decide 
to send him, I’ll say this, you'll send a very 
efficient and competent man, a man who'd 
be a credit to this great Empire State of 
New York. 

But I am a bit selfish. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause I come from New England—we are 
supposed to be a closed corporation up there 
in New England—and I am selfish and hope 
that. he’ll decline all these blandishments 
that have come from all over the State, 
that he’ll go back with me, so that he might 
become chairman of the great Judiciary 
Committee. 

Ah, my friends, that is a high honor, an 
honor that’s not to be underestimated in 
any degree. To be chairman of the com- 
mittee that handles more than one-third of 
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all the legislation that flows through the 
Halls of Congress is a great honor. It re- 
quires a great legislator. It requires a man 
with the knowledge of law and procedure. 
And so, Ken, I’m not going to bring any 
pressure on you, but I would not feel badly 
if you decided—as I decided many years 
ago—that there was a greater opportunity to 
serve the people of this country in the House 
instead of the Senate. 

I remember back—and, like an old man 
now, you know, we reminisce—back in 1936 
@ substantial group of Republicans and a 
good segment of the Democratic Party—in- 
cluding the leading newspaper of New Eng- 
land of the Democratic affiliation came to me 
and wanted me to run for the United States 
Senate. That was a great temptation, of 
course, but I resisted because I believed that 
there in the House a man could find his 
greatest mission and contribution to his 
country. I say that not to discourage you 
in the least bit, KENNETH, but we do need 
strong men in Washington, and whether he 
goes to the House or Senate you can be proud 
of him.and you'll be proud of the record 
that he will achieve. 

I cannot help but bring to you just one 
little message. These are tense days in the — 
history of America. Yes; they are tense days 
in the history of the world. What we do in 
the next 2 or 3 years may well determine 
what kind of a world we are going to have— 
whether we are going to have freedom or 
whether we're going to have an ideology 
that crushes men and women beneath their 
iron heel. And we here in America will be 
given the opportunity, in the large sense, to 
determine that decision, because we are the 
one Nation in the world today strong enough, 
either in an economic or military way, to 
lead this world to freedom. 

My dear friends, that’s a challenge we dare 
not shirk. That’s a challenge we must ac- 
cept. I’m not one of those who’s a pessimist 
on the future of the United States. I’m an 
optimist. I believe in America. I believe in 
its institutions, its ideals, and its hopes for 
the future. They are going to be brought 
into fruition because of the men and women 
who go into the public service. It cannot 
be written in the stars that this great Re- 
public shall fail in the crucial period of our 
history. 

O my friends, it may call for sacrifices. It 
may call for all of us to do a little more than 
we would desire todo. Those sacrifices must 
be made, because the world needs men and 
women, brave men and women, men and 
women who realize that the moral and other 
issues involved far transcend materialism. 

Only recently, in the last few days, we hear 
the leaders of a great nation admit that 
their guiding genius for over 25 years is a 
murderer and a public cutthroat and every- 
thing else besides. We're not going to let 
that kind of people dominate this free world. 
That is not the spirit of America. It’s not 
the spirit of America that made this Nation 
what it is today. 

America has become great, not because of 
the resources and the great advantages that 
have come here in America, although they do 
contribute in iarge measure to that end— 
America has become great because of men 
and women who are willing to meet the test 
and meet it strongly and firmly. AndsoIam 
happy to come here, full of confidence in the 
future, believing that America is going to 
lead this whole wide world along the path- 
way of peace to better days in which all peo- 
ple, whether they live in Asia or Africa, may 
find life a little better. That is the goal for 
which America is pointing. It’s an oppor- 
tunity for all of us to aid. 

Your good friend and my friend, because 
he is one of my loyal friends, and one who 
can take my place when the time comes that 
occassionally, you know, even the leader has 
to go out of the hall for a little while or lay 
down temporarily his duties. It’s a great 
privilege for me always to know that I have 
Ken KEaTING substituting for me. I've 
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called him to do that job on many occasions 
and he always fills the duties with credit and 
distinction. 

Oh, my friends, I’m happy to come here 
tonight, happy to come that I may offer my 
personal felicitations to your Congréssman, 

. happy also that I might be able to give you 
this ray of confidence: America need fear no 
foe. America needs only to make sure which 
way it goes and to go that way on the side of 
freedom, peace, and justice. 

Ah, my friends, let us realize the great 
obligation we owe to America. If we do, we 
will not fail. We will go forward to heights 
never dreamed of by our countrymen. And 
it will be a better day for all of us, whether 
he live in these great United States or in 
darkest Africa or Asia. 

You do well tonight to come and pay this 
tribute to your Congressman. Too often, 
men in public life fail to secure the praise 
and approva! of the better citizens of the 
community until it is too late to do them 
good. I’m glad to know that that’s not the 
custom here in Rochester. And so, KEN, I 
salute you. Salute you as a great American, 
@ great legislator, a great public servant. 
And I know wherever you go in Washington 
or to some other place in New York, you'll be 
serving the people and making a contribution 
to this citizenship which is so desirable in 
these days ahead. Thank you so much. 


AppREss OF Mr. KEATING 


I am deeply grateful and touched by this 
tribute from the bar association. It is ex- 
tremely hard, of course, for me to put into 
words all of my thoughts on this memorable 
occasion. I hardly know where to begin to 
thank all those who have contributed so 
much to this wonderful evening. 

I am most grateful to the colleagues who 
have taken the long trip from Washington to 
be with me on this occasion. It so happens 
that all the colleagues here this evening are 
of my political faith, but you Know, one of 
the finest things about service in the House 
of Representatives is the wonderful oppor- 
tunity it affords to form warm and fast 
friendships, regardless of party affiliation. 

Those Members who have come here to- 
night—Hucn Scort, Harotp OSTERTAG, BILL 
WILLIAMS, and WALTER RIEHLMAN—have all 
been very close friends of mine. I don’t 
know how to thank them enough for being 
here with me. 

I am likewise overwhelmed that as busy a 
man as our minority leader should take time 
out of his busy life to come up here. This is 
indeed a fine tribute. I am most grateful to 
JOE MARTIN and to Judge Wheeler and HucH 
Scort for the very nice things they have had 
to say about me and my work. ; 

Since this dinner is primarily given by 
the bar association, I want to say just a word 
or two about lawyers. We in the bar associ- 
ation have no politics and it is, of course, 
among the lawyers of both political parties 
that I have had my most intimate association 
over a period of years. It is always a special 
pleasure when I am able to assist any mem- 
bers of the bar when they contact me in 
Washington. 

You are all aware, I am sure, that it is 
very fashionable these days to tell stories 
about lawyers. It seems we hear them all 
the time. I am reminded of the one about 
the minister and the lawyer and the doctor 
who were marooned on an island. They had 
to get to shore for help, but the waters all 
around were infested with sharks. So they 
decided to draw lots as to who would swim 
ashore, and the lawyer got the short paper. 
He jumped in and they were about to kiss 
him goodbye, but when he started to swim 
all the sharks went in the other direction. 
The minister said, “That’s the most amaz- 
ing thing I ever saw.” And the doctor said, 
“Oh, that’s nothing, it’s just professional 
courtesy.” 
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Yes; we hear a lot of that sort of thing 
about lawyers. But I’m proud to bea law- 
yer and I am proud to say a word or two in 
rebuttal to that kind of talk. It’s high time 
we did a little talking about the generosity 
of the legal profession. 

I knew in my practice and I know now 
from my correspondence since assuming the 
role of a legislator, about hundreds and 
hundreds of cases in Rochester and this vi- 
cinity, in which lawyers—who are so often 
charged with acting only for a fee—have 
taken cases solely out of the depths of their 
feelings for someone who could not pay any- 
thing. And I know how industriously and 
diligently they pursue these matters even 
when they know they cannot possibly col- 
lect a fee. 

Lawyers should have—and I feel in our 
community do have—an honored place. 

Often we hear that lawyers are interested 
only in contention and about fights in 
court. As so many of us who have prac- 
ticed law know, however, the truth is that 
much of the most constructive and finest 
work done by lawyers is performed outside 
of the courtroom. It is the wisdom and 
foresight which lawyers so often show in 
drawing up a will or a trust or forming a 
corporation that eliminates the risk of liti- 
gation. This is a real and positive aspect 
of the lawyer’s role that should not be neg- 
lected. 

I think lawyers sometimes~overlook the 
vitally important role which they should 
fill as counsel for themselves. Many law- 
yers feel that because of the unique stand- 
ards of their profession, they should not 
take the credit to which they are not entitled. 
But perhaps because I am somewhat re- 
moved from the active practice of the law, 
I can say that members of the legal profes- 
sion in community service, in public life, 
in their contributions to the welfare of their 
clients and in living up to the standards 
of ethics to which they subscribe, are serv- 
ing in the finest traditions of our county. 

Let us as lawyers, therefore, be more ar- 
ticulate in expressing what we as lawyers 
do. We must remain faithful to the oaths 
we have taken as lawyers, but when stories 
are told such as I’ve told tonight, let us 
come back at them. 

There has been a lot of talk here tonight 
about what the future may hold. Of course, 
I cannot predict what that may be, but I 
can say that no one could ever have been 
as fortunate as I have been to have had the 
honor of representing the 38th Congressional 
District. No one could ever have held a posi- 
tion of greater importance, or more enjoy- 
ment, or greater opportunity for construc- 
tive service than my post in Congress. I 
am proud to carry out that role, just as I 
am proud to be a lawyer. 

I am grateful to so many of you who have 
helped me to serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to all of you who have hon- 
ored me so signally tonight. I thank you 
all from the bottom of my heart. 


“Second State Department” Hit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Star of June 8, 1956: 
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“SecOND STATE DEPARTMENT” HiT—C.rique 
ADVISING PRESIDENT BLAMED AS CAUSE OF 
NEUTRALITY MISSTEP 

(By David Lawrence) 


President Eisenhower’s foreign-aid pro- 
gram, mostly military and much needed, is 
in trouble in Congress, and this is due largely 
to his own mistakes in tactics. 

Thus, the damage done by the President’s 
offhand remarks at Wednesday’s press con- 
ference is incalculable. Even the clarifying 
statement issued Thursday afternoon does 
not erase the injury done when the President, 
in effect, encouraged neutralism and caused 
the many allies and trusted friends of the 
United States in Southeast Asia who have 
joined America in military alliances to won- 
der if they were being let down by Eisen- 
hower. 

The telephones buzzed with expressions 
of shock and surprise and at times righteous 
indignation as the news of what Eisenhower 
sald on Wednesday reached diplomats who 
represent America’s allies in Asia. On Capi- 
tol Hill there was consternation. At the 
State Department there was an obvious dis- 
comfort but a discreet silence. 

To understand what happened, it is neces- 
sary to present here the text of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks at the press conference as 
authorized for publication: 

“Now, today there are certain nations that 
say they are neutral. This doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean what it is so often interpreted 
to mean, neutral as between right and wrong 
or decency or indecency. 

“They are using the term ‘neutral’ with 
respect to attachment to military alliances. 
And may I point out that I cannot see that 
that is always to the disadvantage of such 
a country as ours. 

“If a nation is truly a neutral, if it is 
attacked by anybody—and we are not gving 
to attack them—public opinion of the world 
is outraged. If it has announced its mili- 
tary association with another great power, 
things could happen to it, difficulties along 
its borders and people would say: ‘Good 
enough for it. They asked for it.’ So let 
us not translate this meaning of the word 
‘neutral’ as between contending military 
forces, even though the conflict is latent 
and neutral as between right and wrong.” 

But, asked some of the diplomats who rep- 
resent countries that have already joined 
America in military alliances: “Shall we tell 
our people now that they were wrong and 
that, if attacked, they ‘asked for it’?” 

The President heard from his colleagues 
inside the Government who advised a public 
statement. Here it is in its essential part: 

“It is obvious that in some countries of 
the world there are certain ideological, geo- 
graphical, or other reasons making military 
alliances impractical. Such nations may de- 
clare themselves to be neutral, hoping thus 
to secure the support of world opinion 
against attack from any quarter. Neutrality 
does not mean either disarmament or im- 
munity from attack. We have had historical 
examples of this kind of neutrality for many 
decades. © © ©* 

“The President does believe that there are 
special conditions which justify political 
neutrality, but that no nation has the right 
to be indifferent to the fate of another, or, 
as he put it, to be “neutral as between right 
and wrong or decency or indecency.’ 

“The President does not believe that as- 
sociation for mutual security with the 
United States will involve any country in 
added danger, but, on the contrary, will pro- 
vide added security on the basis of mu- 
tuality and scrupulous respect for the inde- 
pendence of each. As the President pointed 
out, the United States is not going to attack 
anybody; but some great powers have shown 
an aggressive dispostion, and military asso- 
ciation with such a power could lead to diffi- 
culties.” 
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Why did the President plunge into such 
a delicate field of discussion, anyway, with- 
out going over carefully in advance with the 
Secretary of State the text of what he had 
to say? The answer is that, with the press 
conferences conducted as they are today, 
when a President’s impromptu remarks are 
quoted directly without regard for the sen- 
sibilities of governments abroad, tragic mis- 
takes like this will happen. They nave oc- 
curred before under previous administra- 
tions, too. 

Unfortunately, Eisenhower isn’t “briefed” 
in advance as he should be. Many of his 
friends in New York and elsewhere who 
have access to himi have been dinning into 
his ear statements about the Asian situa- 
tion which seek to justify neutralism and 
the expenditure of billions by the United 
States to nations that tomorrow may be- 
come Communist. 

Eisenhower allows such friends to influ- 


ence him, and the State Department is often ; 


in the dark as to what is going on. 

This intervention of a separate kind of 
“State Department” at the White House is 
a difficult thing to deal with, and it is amaz- 
ing that a man with the President’s fidelity 
to well-defined lines of responsibility in mil- 
itary life should tolerate an influence on 
foreign policy separate from the officials 
charged with responsibility in making it. 

For the same phraseology and argument 
used in his press-conference statements of 
Wednesday can be found in the writings 
and speeches of the clique which has access 
to Eisenhower and is known in many parts 
of the world as the “real State Department.” 





Memorial Day Address of Hon. Philip J. 
Philbin of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the REcorp I include 
therein excerpts of speeches I made at 
Memorial Day exercises at Clinton and 
Gardner in my district: 

CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN’S REMARKS IN PART AT 
THE DEDICATORY EXERCISES AT CLINTON, 
Mass. 

The beautiful placque which we dedicate 
today on Memorial Day to those who died in 
World War II and the Korean conflict will 
fittingly commemorate the valiant service 
and supreme sacrifice of these great heroes. 
We thank the veterans of Clinton for estab- 
lishing this lasting memorial to their names. 

We could never adequately express our 
gratitude, but their noble deeds will live in 
the hearts of our fellow citizens forever. 

To their families and loved ones, we again 
tender deepest sympathy. From the im- 
mortal sacrifices of these boys, and boys like 
them, our people will ever take inspiration 
and courage. Their memory will ever be 
sacred to us. 


AppREss oF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
aT CLINTON AND GARDNER, Mass., MEMORIAL 
Day, May 30, 1956 
Speaking at Memorial Day services at 

Clinton and Gardner yesterday, Congressman 

Purr J. PHIusin, of Clinton, declared that 

“the honored dead of all American wars set 

a stirring example of courage and devotion 

to the principles of freedom which the peo- 
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ple of this generation must emulate, if we 
are to guard our way of life against the evil 
designs of potential enemies.” 

“These gallant heroes never hesitated 
when the call came to defend the Nation,” 
he said. “Many of them paid the supreme 
sacrifice. Others were completely disabled 
and lie in hospital beds keeping the loneiy 
vigil of liberty. All those who served us so 
nobly—those who died, and those who were 


willing to die, symbolize the spirit of Amer-- 


ica. They best exemplify the spirit of Amer- 
ican freedom. They have won the undying 
gratitude of the Nation. Their memory is 
imperishable. They will ever inspire our 
youth and our peopée in loyal devotion and 
willing sacrifice for our cause.” 

“Today as we recall their illustrious deeds 
and reverently send up our prayers of grati- 
tude for their unselfish devotion, it is fitting 
that we should repledge our own loyalty to 
the great cause of human liberty for which 
they gave their all.” 

“In this troubled world, never so upset 
before, we are threatened with military ag- 
gression, poisonous propaganda and stealthy 
infiltration openly designed to accomplish 
the undermining and collapse of our great 
democracy. These evil movements are not 
confined to this Nation alone. They extend 
to virtually every part of the world. Their 
declared aim is to destroy democracy and 
conquer the world for communism. They 
are moving toward that aim with unbending 
purpose and great cunning.” 

“Through treason and espionage they have 
stolen our most previous military and sci- 
entific secrets. They now pose a threat of 
deadly hydrogen warfare over the heads of 
all nations. 

“Behind the Iron Curtain, they hold mil- 
lions in cruel bofidage. Outside of the Iron 
Curtain, they skillfully move to impose slav- 
ery on the peoples of the earth. 

“But this Nation must not flinch. This 
Nation is strong in its arms, strong in its ter- 
rible weapons of war, strong in its trained 
men and women and in its invincible spirit 
to protect our shores and our Government, 
come what may, against possible aggressors 
and those who scheme, conspire, and work to 
destroy us. 

“The world situation is profoundly seri- 
ous. But we have faced serious situations 
before. Our Nation was born in a struggle 
against oppression. It has been guarded 
against oppression by generations of Ameri- 
cans who were determined to protect their 
liberties. Inspired by the sacrifices of the 
past and by the great faith of religion, de- 
mocracy, and freedom which guides our des- 
tinies, the American people of this genera- 
tion are also determined to defend their lib- 
erties. They will not let the threats of Marx- 
ist communism and its evil works, or the hy- 
drogen bomb, or any other devilish weapons 
swerve or dissuade them one iota from guard- 
ing and protecting this great democracy and 
this great Nation. The American people will 
not be intimated or terrorized by the mach- 
inations of any earthly power. 

“Peace we must have, and peace we must 
work for. Let it be clear that this great Na- 
tion, devoted to the welfare of free men and 
women, would never in any sense take re- 
sponsibility for starting a great war that 
might spell the doom of civilization. Only 
complete fanatics could take such a step. 
Soviet leaders know as well as we do what the 
dire consequence would be, not only to other 
nations but to themselves, because, whatever 
destruction were wrought elsewhere, they 
well realize that the greatest devastation of 
all would be visited upon the territory be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. ~ God forbid this 
should ever happen. 

“In the memory of these heroes, libera- 


tion of oppressed peoples should be a fore- 


most aim of the free world. We should 
insist in the United Nations and in all our 
foreign relations, upon freedom for all 
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peoples, the present pitiful captives of stupid 
diplomatic concessions, as well as the age- 
long victims of colonial tyranny. And we 
should try our best to end the myth once 
and for all, that any race of people living 
in this world is superior before the law 
merely because of its color, its origin or its 
status. Equality of justice, equality of op- 
portunity and the precious civil rights of 
the individual should be zealously safe- 
guarded and protected. The dignity of every 
human soul must be acknowledged and rec- 
ognized.” , 

“If we could lift the shadows of doubt, 
fear and suspicion, end aggressive threats 
and poisonous infiltration, this Nation and 
the worid could move forward to a veritable 
golden age. In the name of our hollowed 
dead whose blood consecrates our sacred 
cause, let us resolve today to strive to our 
utmost for peace. Let us keep our Nation 
possessed of that strength, vigor and spirit 
which are vitally needed to guard and de- 
velop our way of life. But so long as danger 
lurks, let us be claim, steadfast, and coura- 
geous—prepared to meet every test, every 
sacrifice, that may be called for to keep 
inviolate our country, our Constitution, our 
Bill of Rights, our free institutions and the 
safety and security of our homes and our 
people. 

“If we achieve these things in our day, we 
will be contributing best to the future of our 
great Nation as well as to a peaceful world. 
We will thus justify the glorious patriotism, 
the unselfish service and indomitable loyaity 
of those whom we honor today from our 
grateful hearts.” 

PHILBIN said that Memorial Day has be- 
come a great national holiday “dedicated to 
our honored dead, and to the remembrance 
of loved ones who have gone to join their 
Maker in that great land from whose ‘bourne 
no traveler ever returns’. With the beauti- 
ful flowers of spring and fervent prayers, we 
recall their love, their useful lives and their 
contributions to our country. If we meas- 
ure up to their God-fearing devotion, this 
Nation need have no fears for the future.” 





Address by the Honorable Arthur Levitt, 
Comptroller of the State of New York, 
Keynote Dinner, Michigan Democratic 
State Convention, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June 1, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Arthur Levitt, 
comptroller of the State of New York, 
was the keynote speaker at the Michi- 
gan Democratic State convention held 
in Grand Rapids on June i, 1956. Mr. 
Levitt spoke for the Honorable Averell 
Harriman, Governor of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Levitt is one of my constituents, 
and is a former president of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. We 
are proud of his record as a public ser- 
vant and I am happy to have the priv- 
ilege of inserting in the Recorp his 
speech at the Michigan convention: 

I am honored to be with you this evening 
and proud to take part in the convention 
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proceedings of this great body of Democrats. 
I bring with me Governor Harriman’s sincere 
regrets. He wanted very much to share this 
occasion with you, and to express for all of 
us in New York our deep and sincere admi- 
ration for your Democratic achievements 
here in Michigan. 

Under our great Democratic Governors— 
Al Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Her- 
bert Lehman—New York led the States in 
progressive government. Then New York en- 
tered a dark age. For 12 long years progres- 
sive ideas wandered in the wilderness, and 
we watched with envy as the State of Michi- 
gan assumed the leadership of which New 
York had boasted for so long. 

In the past 7 years, we have watched you 
revitalize the entire economic, social, and 
political structure of your State, and at the 
same time achieve financial stability and un- 
dertake the largest construction program in 
the State’s history. All achieved, I am proud 
to say, by Democratic leadership. 

And so we have a special admiration for 
your illustrious Governor, who made all this 
possible. We are as proud as you that it is 
our party that claims the talents of this 
great leader, your popular Democratic Gover- 
nor, Mennen Williams. 

And let me add that we in New York con- 
sider Governor Williams eminently qualified 
for any position to which the people of this 
Nation may call him. 

I also bring our compliments to your other 
leaders who have done such a splendid job in 
creating a winning party in this State—to 
Neil Staebler, to Ernest Lacey, to Margaret 
Price, to Adelaide Hart, to Senator McNa- 
mara, to your distinguished congressional 
delegation, and to many others. We would 
particularly like to compliment your party 
for the recognition which women have at- 
tained in Michigan politics. We in New York 
are now striving to follow your example in 
this regard. 

In the last 18 months wé in New York have 
begun to match your record of legislative 
progress. Under Gov. Averell Harriman, our 
State is regaining its old position of leader- 
ship in responsive and responsible govern- 
ment. We have added over $120 million a 
year to State aid to education, the greatest 
advance since the time of Al Smith. We are 
bringing our State’s social insurance pro- 
grams up to date over bitter opposition of the 
Republicans. We have pioneered the most 
advanced housing legislation in the country. 
We have extended and strengthened our fight 
against discrimination in all its forms. We 
have rallied our State in a concerted attack 
on the problems of older people and of youth. 
And while doing all this we have balanced 
the budget and cut individual income taxes 
by $40 million. 

So New York and Michigan have something 
in common—a renaissance of social progress 
under dynamic Democratic governors. 

I am sure our two States have something 
else in common, too—and that is our concep- 
tion of what the Democratic Party is and 
has to be. 

What is it that sets us apart from Repub- 
licans? Why are we the oldest political party 
in America? 

The genius of the Democratic Party is, I 
believe, simply that we are the people. Asa 
consequence the hopes and needs of all of us 
are automatically the goals of our party. 

When there is suffering among us—when 
there is an opportunity to be realized—we are 

“not afraid to use the instrumentalities of 
government because we know that the gov- 
ernment is not “they” but “us.” We know, 
because over 20 years we proved through -ex- 
perience that the people acting together can 
accomplish great good for all of us. These 
are above all the lessons we have learned 
from the inspired and dedicated leadership of 
Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S. Truman. 
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The Republican Party, whether under 
McKinley, Taft, Hoover, or Eisenhower, has 
represented predominantly only one segment 
of our people—the powerful and the privi- 
leged among us. Theirs has been, and is, @ 
Government designed to serve not all of us 
but afew. We have defended and advanced 
the interest of the many—especially the less 
powerful and the less privileged who most 
need assistance to redress the balance be- 
tween the weak and the strong in our society. 

Thus it is that our party—and only our 
party—has fought to give the farmer ele- 
mentary protection. Thus it is that our party 
has consistently championed the rights of 
labor. ° 

Thus it is that we have fought monopoly 
of every kind—fought to preserve and de- 
velop public resources for the benefit of the 
people—and striven to protect and give 
greater opportunity to small business. 

And thus it is that we have been the con- 
stant advocate of the rights and progress of 
minorities among us—minorities which, 
when taken together, add up to our great 
America. 

I know I speak for the Democrats of New 
York when I say that we cannot conceive of 
any other kind of Democratic Party. We 
have no desire in our State to make our 
party over—in the image of our opposition— 
in any way. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman expressed our fighting spirit 
and our liberal principles. What we must 
do this year is to apply to the problems of 
our own day and the days ahead the spirit 
which guided these two Democratic Presi- 
dents. 

It has been said that this year is not the 
time for bold ideas. It has been said that 
this is the year when we should go slow, 
when we should soft-pedal words like “lib- 
eral,” when we should modify our principles, 
Only then, some say, can we win the next 
election. 

We of New York reply that this is a counsel 
of opportunism and a counsel of despair. 
We are not out just to win elections. We 
are @ political party because we are a body 
of like-thinking men and women, organized 
to advance a philosophy of government that 
we believe is right for this Nation. 

If we were to change our principles as 
readily as we change our clothes—to fit 
whatever is the climate of the times—then 
we would stand for nothing. We would be 
as devoid of principles as’the Republicans are 
of ideas. And we would neither deserve nor 
receive the confidence of the people. 

This is not alone a matter of principle— 
although that alone would be enough. It is 
a matter of practical politics as well. We 
did not become the majority party in this 
Nation by trimming our sails to every politi- 
cal breeze that passed our way. We be- 
came the majority party because we ad- 
vanced a philosophy of vigorous and liberal 
action to meet the needs of the times. That 
is how we won five successive elections from 
1932 to 1952. This is the only way we can 
win again—and it is the way we shall win 
again—in 1956. 

Those who speak of trimming our sails 
talk first, of course, of civil rights. We are 
told that the best way to attain party unity 
is to try to compromise this issue. To this 
solution, we Democrats reply that unity at- 
tained by compromise would be a unity 
without substance, a unity without vitality, 
and a unity without effect. It would deny 
our very reason for being as a political party. 
Unity obtained at the expense of our beliefs 
and principles is meaningless. 

What would they have us do about these 
decisions? Would they have us declare that 
the Supreme Court is not the final arbiter 
of what is the law of the land? Would they 
have us say that desegregation with all “de- 
liberate speed” as the Supreme Court has 
directed is too fast? Would they have us 
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contend that there are only States rights 
and no State duties to guard individual 
rights? And would they have us advocate 
to the world the principles of equality em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence 
while denying those principles at home? 

To ask these questions is to answer them, 
It is obvious that our party cannot equivo- 
cate on this issue. 

No one has expressed our party’s stand 
better than did your Gov. Mennen Williams, 
at Northwestern University some weeks ago. 
As he said so clearly at that time: “Ours is 
the party—not only for the rich, not even 
for the poor alone, but for the rich and the 
poor and all in between, for men of all groups, 
of all classes, of all colors, of all creeds, with- 
out regard to any of the accidents of their 
birth.” 

I know that your convention will adopt a 
straight-forward and courageous statement 
on this important issue. And Iam confident 
that when we meet in Chicago in August, 
our national convention will do no less. 

The fight to protect the rights of labor is 
never finished either. We are right now wit- 
nessing a systematic and concerted attack 
on the political rights of working men and 
women. You have seen it here in Michigan. 
Under the protection of one of the most 
vicious sections of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
Republican leaders and their antiunion 
allies are passing union-busting “right to 
work” laws wherever they can. 

The Democratic Party can never compro- 
mise with those who would stifle the growth 
of labor organization. This is a time for 
vigor and vigilance by the Democratic Party 
to defend the advances which labor has made 
and is making. 

With the advent of automation and atomic 
energy, we are entering a period of eco- 
nomic change that will surely be as rapid 
and as decisive as any in our history. It is 


an era filled with promise—but filled with 
danger, too. Right now over 200,000 auto- 


mobile and other Michigan workers are un- 
employed. There is danger ahead of even 
more extensive unemployment, of increasing 
casualty lists of small businesses, and of 
more and more economic power concentrated 
in the hands of a few mammoth corpora- 
tions. To realize the promise, yet avoid the 
dangers, it is up to industry, with the help 
of Government, to see to it that rapid 
changes in our industrial system are guided 
and controlled so that they result in human 
well-being and not in human tragedy. 

Democrats will never accept the Republican 
thesis that one of the inalienable rights of 
an American is the right to suffer. Indeed, 
one of the factors that distinguishes us 
from Republicans is our faith that suffering 
can be eliminated by human ingenuity and 
our deep belief that our free economy must 
be the servant, not the master, of the people. 

This philosophy applies right now to agri- 
culture, too. The hardships that have been 
experienced by our farmers since 1952 have 
not been and are not necessary. If there had 
been a Democrat in the White House, they 
never would have happened. The farmers’ 
plight today is the consequence of callous 
and calculated neglect. Next year, under a 
Democratic President, the farmers’ right to 
suffer will be revoked. 

As comptroller of the State of New York 
I am very conscious of our current financial 
condition. Today we are witnessing a sit- 
uation in which the State, the municipalities, 
the school districts, the small-business man, 
the farmers, and the consumers of our Nation 
are finding it increasingly difficult to obtain 
the credit and capital essential to their effec- 
tive operations. This lack of availability is 
unfairly and dangerously restrictive of our 
economic enterprise. Conservatism in money 
affairs is, of course, a basic factor for our 
economic health. I submit, however, that 
the Washington policy of tight money springs 
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more from fear than from a reasoned esti- 
mate of our economic prospects. Fear itself 
it more to be feared than inflation. In their 
concern over inflation the financial authori- 
ties should recognize the expansion of our 
population of the past 20 years and the esti- 
mated 65 million increase by 1975. They 
must realize that our people in keeping with 
the American tradition have constantly 
rising hopes and needs. If we are to progress 
the plan for tomorrow cannot be cut with 
yesterday’s pattern. The present money and 
credit policies are not necessarily suitable 
for today’s conditions. It has been suggested 
that we should have a broad inquiry into the 
money and banking systems of the Nation. 
In the light of what is happening, such a 
study appears overdue. This should enable 
us to plan more intelligently for a broader 
and more imaginative approach to the mone- 
tary needs of our American families and 
businesses. 

What are some of the other things which 
American families need? 

They need homes. In this field, our Na- 
tion is not gaining. We are not even hold- 
ing our own. We are slipping backward in 
our housing standards. Yet, President 
Eisenhower has seen fit to scuttle the pub- 
lic housing program, and tight money is 
cutting back private home construction. 

The families of America need security. 
Despite our economic growth, we are putting 
a smaller share of our resources into social se- 
curity than we did in 1935 when the system 
was created. The whole purpose of social 
security is defeated when retired people do 
not receive benefits enough to live a decent 
life. Yet, only this year, President Eisen- 
hower’s spokesman was fighting against im- 
provements in social security for women and 
for disabled workmen. 

They need schools. Yet for 3 years, all we 
got from President Eisenhower was a White 
House conference, and he has still proposed 
nothing at all to help young men and women 
from poorer families to gain the benefits of a 
college education. 

We need to launch a concerted attack upon 
all the causes of poverty. Under the leader- 
ship of Averell Harriman we have done this 
in New York State. But it should be done 
not only State by State but on a national 
scale. 

America needs a solution to the problem 
of the growing cost of medical care. 

We need national leadership to deal with 
the growing problems of the greater number 
of older people among us. 

Yet, in all these fields—housing, schools, 
social security, health, the aging—President 
Eisenhower has given us limited and timid 
programs. In many cases, he has proposed 
nothing at all. 

Now Republicans tell us that they want 
to take this lack of leadership and put it 
on a part-time basis. Was a bill of goods 
like this one ever offered for sale to the 
American people before? 

This is not a year for the Democratic Party 
to equivocate and compromise. This is a 
time to state the issues Clearly and sharply. 
It is a time for higher sights, for new vision, 
for bold action. Today, the American people 
seek the counsel of men of imaginatin, of 
courage, and of strength. Michigan has such 
@ man in Mennen Williams. New York has 
such a man in Averell Harriman. 

Those of us within the party who believe 
most strongly that our future lies in a 
clear-cut, dynamic, liberal philosophy, must 
be vigorous and united. The sleeping sick- 
ness which has paralyzed the national ad~ 
ministration for 3 weary years must be dis- 
sipated. 

The timid years must come to an end. 
Progressive leadership must be restored to 
the White House with a Democratic Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Your convention here in Grand Rapids is 
one beginning. It is an auspicious begin- 


ning. ‘You are laying the groundwork in 
this State of a great Democratic victory. 

Once again, thank you for the privilege 
of attending this keynote dinner. I have 
witnessed here tonight a wonderful demon- 
stration of party loyalty and political soli- 
darity. 

Good luck to you and my best wishes for 
a@ successful and triumphant convention. 
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Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
June 10, 1956, the Honorable A. WILLIs 
ROBERTSON, JR., Virginia’s distinguished 
junior United States Senator, delivered 
a most interesting and inspiring address 
at the annual graduation exercises of the 
College of William and Mary at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Since obtaining its charter in 1693, 
thus becoming the second college to be 
established in America, the College of 
William and Mary has maintained a 
continuous period of proud and honor- 
able operation. It has exerted great 
influence for good in the life of our 
Nation. I am pleased to count myself 
among its alumni. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following text of Senator 
ROBERTSON’S address: 

INFLUENCE OF THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND 
MARY ON 18TH CENTURY AMERICA 


(Remarks of Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON at 
the annual graduation exercises of the 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va., June 10, 1956) 

In selecting for discussion today the in- 
fluence of William and Mary on 18th century 
America, I planned to emphasize the im- 
portance in human affairs of intangible 
values but my preparation has reminded 
me of the fact that intangibles are not as 
readily perceived or as easily defined as tan- 
gibles. Take my Own experience with Wil- 
liam and Mary for example. I had tangible 
contacts with William and Mary athletes on 
the football field in the falls of 1905, 1906, 
and 1917 but long prior to that I had unrec- 
ognized intangible contacts through attend- 
ing public schools of Lynchburg, headed by 
E. C. Glass, an LL.D. of William and Mary 
and a member of its board of visitors, a high 
school in Rocky Mount of which the princi- 
pal was J. Taylor Thompson, a William and 
Mary graduate, and classes in English at 
Richmond College, under another William 
and Mary man, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, father 
of your present president. 

In attempting to recall something of the 
tangible influence of William and Mary on 
the early life of our Nation, I shall mention 
as illustrations only a few of the many per- 
sonalities involved. 

Two years ago, when I delivered the com- 
mencement address at another Virginia in- 
stitution, often referred to as “Mr. Jefferson’s 
university,’ I started out by saying: “The 
longer I live, the more convincing proof I 
see of the fact that Thomas Jefferson was 
our greatest political philosopher.” Nat- 
urally, therefore, I want to say something 
about Jefferson today, since he was one of 
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the men trained at William and Mary who 
influenced the thinking and course of events 
not only in our country but in the entire 
world. But I also want to emphasize the 
cumulative importance of other graduates, 
less widely known, whose accomplishments 
some of you may duplicate. 

In recent years, more people from other 
States and more people from foreign nations 
have become acquainted with the physical 
plant of William and Mary and the wonder- 
ful restoration of Colonial Williamsburg than 
any other historic spot in our State. And in 
the celebration next year of the first settle- 
ment in nearby Jamestown, hundreds of 
thousands will come to Williamsburg to visit 
that spot which, as Daniel Webster said 
“cradled and defended the infancy of our 
Republic.” Some of these visitors may 
learn that William and Mary was the first 
institution of higher learning projected for 
American and the second actually to be es- 
tablished; that William and Mary is unique 
in receiving a charter directly from the 
crown of England and a Coat of Arms from 
the College of Heralds in London; that this 
college was the first in the United States to 
have a full faculty of professors, first to 
adopt the lecture system and the elective 
and honor systems, first to widen its scope 
to that of a university, first to establish 
courses in municipal and constitutional law, 
modern languages, political economy and 
history and first to organize a Greek letter 
Intercollegiate Fraternity, the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, a membership in which I 
highly cherish. 

Some of them may also learn that men 
trained at William and Mary in the latter 
part of the 17th century and the early part 
of the 18th century accounted for 7 out of 
11 members of the Committee on Inter- 
colonial Correspondence, 6 out of 11 mem- 
bers of the Virginia Committee of Safety 
which was the real governing body of Vir- 
ginia after the iniquitous Lord Dunmore took 
refuge on a British gunboat, 4 of the 7 
Virginia signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence including its author, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, 15 of the 33 Virginia members of 
the Continental Congress, including Peyton 
Randolph, the first President of that Con- 
gress, 2 of the 3 Virginia members of the 
Annapolis Convention of 1786 to frame a 
new Constitution and 4 of the 7 Virginia 
members of the Philadelphia Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, including Edmund Ran- 
dolph who opened the proceedings by- pre- 
senting the Virginia plan on which so much 
of our charter of American liberty was 
framed. We could also tell them about one- 
half of the Governors of Virginia from 1776 
to 1800, 6 of 8 United States Senators from 
Virginia and 3 of the 7 Virginia-born Presi- 
dents being trained at William and Mary. 

All those things would fall in the realm of 
the tangible but it is more important for 
the members of this graduating class and 
for the thousands of visitors who annually 
come here, to have a clear conception of the 
intangible influence of William and Mary not 
only upon 18th century America, which is 
my primary topic, but upon more than 300 
years of our history. 

William Wirt Henry wrote in 1891 that Wil- 
liam and Mary “trained and gave to the 
world during the Revolutionary period a host 
of statesmen whose names are indelibly im- 
pressed on the pages of American history.” 
It was that type of training that caused 
Thomas Jefferson to say that his beloved 
science teacher, Dr. William Small, had prob- 
ably fixed the destinies of his life. - 

Woodrow Wilson said in a commencement 
address shortly after he left the University 
of Virginia that those who are leaders must 
lead their own generation. William and 
Mary had an important influence on 18th 
century America because the college was 
adapted to the needs of its day. 

Historians have pointed out that two great 
movements were born and flowered in the 
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18th century. One was the movement 
among the intellectual classes referred to 
as “The enlightenment,” which meant self- 
emancipation from prejudice, conversion 
and tradition and assertion of the right of in- 
dividuals to give their intellects free rein 
rather than be curbed by established dogmas. 
The other 18th century movement was the 
democratic revolution among the middle and 
lower classes, involving all human activities, 
and leading to development of two of our 
most cherished political principles. One 
of these was that all men are born equal, 
meaning, as John Adams explained to his 
wife, Abigail, when she wrote that he knew 
this could not be true, that the phrase in the 
Declaration of Independence meant all men 
were born men and not some men and some 
whales. The second principle was that there 
were certain cherished rights which were not 
derived from kings or potentates but were 
inherited by man from his Creator and could, 
therefore, be designated as inalienable rights 
of which he could not justly be deprived by 
any form of government. How well these 
principles were absorbed by Thomas Jefferson 
and others of his generation who attended 
William and Mary is suggested by the epi- 
taph Jefferson selected for his tomb indicat- 
ing the three forms of freedom he had 
championed: Freedom of the body, as spelled 
out in his Declaration of Independence, 
freedom of religion, as spelled out in Vir- 
ginia’s Statute of Religious Freedom and 
embraced in the first amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, and freedom of the 
mind, as exemplified by a system of public 
education capped by the university at Char- 
lottesville which he sponsored. 

Jefferson once wrote that all the manna in 
heaven could not make a mammoth out of a 
mouse. He obviously was of superior clay to 
start with, but there is much evidence to 
show that the training he received at Wil- 
liam and Mary increased his stature enor- 


mously. 


Looking back 60 years after leaving the col- 
lege, Jefferson vividly remembered his teacher 


of natural philosophy, William Small. He 
spoke of Dr. Small’s enlarged and liberal 
mind and said, “Most happily for me,” he be- 
came “attached to me and made me his daily 
companion, * * *and from his conversation 
I got my first views of the expansion of sci- 
ence and of the system of things in which we 
are placed.” 

It was through Small that Jefferson met 
George Wythe, with whom he studied law 
and whom Jefferson later had appointed as 
the first teacher of law in the college, and this 
friendship continued throughout his life. 

Recently I asked Dr. Julian P. Boyd, the 
distinguished editor of Jefferson’s papers, for 
his comment on what William and Mary did 
for Jefferson, and he told me this: “Jefferson 
was a man of clearly defined aims and a prac- 
tical sense of what was possible as well as 
what was proper. One thing we can be sure 
of is that his teachers did not try to instill in 
him the idea that this was the best of all pos- 
sible worlds; or that colonial Virginia was a 
stable, orderly society incapable of improve- 
ment. William and Mary prepared him for a 
world of change. Small and Wythe gave Jef- 
ferson a sense of man’s endless possibilities. 
They showed what man might become if he 
went on improving himself and his institu- 
tions under the general reign of reason and 
justice. They helped to prepare him to be 
both a revolutionary and a founder.” 

We can trace these influences through Jef- 
ferson’s career. He assumed changes were 
natural and inevitable but accepted this as 
a challenge and an obligation to control the 
change rather than be controlled by it. He 
believed in an aristocracy not of wealth or 
power but of character, intelligence and ac- 
complishment. He believed it was the duty 
of this aristocracy to make issues clear but 
that the ultimate power of choice and deci- 
sion must lie with the whole people. 
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But the system of things that Jefferson 
and his contemporaries learned at William 
and Mary did not include the belief that the 
people were automatically right. What he 
learned, and what his whole life teaches, is 
that the citizen in a free society faces an 
exacting and heavy responsibility. Free en- 
terprise to Jefferson meant freedom of op- 
portunity and equality before the law, but 
it did not mean freedom from responsibility. 

Applying his principles to his own life, Jef- 
ferson confessed that music was his great 
passion, science was his delight, agriculture 
his cherished occupation and the beloved 
Monticello the end of all his private dreams. 
But these things he subordinated whenever 
the higher duty demanded. These things he 
laid aside when his obligations as a citizen 
required him to do so. 

On the 200th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of William and Mary a brilliant alum- 
nus, J. Allen Watts, of Roanoke, after dis- 
cussing the contribution of William and 
Mary’s alumni to the birth of a new nation, 
said of those priceless principles of political 
and economic freedom that were born of 
the brain and purchased with the blood of 
the Founding Fathers: “The chief danger 
that menaces this country of ours is the 
danger that these principles may be for- 
gotten, or may be cast aside as antiquated 
and of no value in these latter days. Hop- 
ing and believing as I do in the great destiny 
of this country, I feel that our safety de- 
pends upon our keeping before us for emula- 
tion the names and deeds of our colonial 
and revolutionary sires, whose lofty intel- 
lects, dauntless wills, and unquestionable 
love of true liberty—liberty regulated by 
law—enabled them to gain a foothold in this 
country, wrest it first from the savage and 
then from England, and found the first true 
republic the world has ever seen, and under 
whose care the common property, the com- 
mon liberty, and the common future of all 
were to be protected.” 

Many of you will recall that William and 
Mary was established as a church school and 
while the first instructors in theology did 
not teach separation of church and state they 
did teach many fundamental principles of 
the Bible as found in the King James version 
and the Bible is filled with references to 
property ownership. “Thou shalt not steal’; 
“the Lord loveth a cheerful giver”; King Ahab 
coveted Naboth’s vineyard; the good and 
faithful servant was he who prudently in- 
vested the funds left in his care by the mas- 
ter. And how little meaning would there be 
in the words “pursuit of happiness” if they 
did not include the right to own and enjoy 
property, the fruit of one’s own labor. Wil- 
liam and Mary had a part in teaching the 
framers of a unique experiment in self-gov- 
ernment that it must rest upon the teach- 
ings of the Bible. 

It is the fundamental principles of our 
democracy for which William and Mary 
trained the leaders of the 18th century which 
are being challenged today by the anti-God 
ideology of communism. In recent years it 
has been my privilege to visit most of the 
countries in Europe that are not behind the 
Iron Curtain and some of the countries in 
the Orient, and the more I see of the spread 
of socialism in other parts of the world, to 
say nothing of communism, the more con- 
vinced I am that it is folly to assume that 
there can be a separation of property rights 
from personal rights. They are the root and 
branch of the same tree, and when you kill 
one, both will die. Yet that vital principle is 
being challenged by sponsors of the welfare 
state as well as Communists who would over- 
throw our Government by force. On neither 
front can we afford to let down our guard. 

On the home front a willingness to take 
someé hard knocks is implicit in any system 
of private enterprise. Who carried an ax in 
one hand and a rifle in the other? Those 
who carved an empire out of a wilderness. 
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And one hundred and sixty-eight years after 
the first humble start at Jamestown those 
settlers were willing to fight a world power 
to protect their property and political rights. 
They believed those rights stemmed from 
the teachings of the Bible and that God 
would be on their side. “And if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His notice,” 
said Franklin at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, “is it probable that an empire can rise 
without His aid?” 

Russian leaders have repudiated Stalin but 
not Lenin who dedicated his revolution to 
the destruction of all capitalist countries. 
We cannot afford to accept words in lieu of 
deeds as proof of the fact that the present 
leaders of the Politburo have abandoned 
Lenin’s plan for world conquest. As a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Defense, I have had access to confidential in- 
formation concerning the relative military 
power of Russia as compared with our own 
and it is disturbing. 

Since the end of World War II we have in- 
vested $60 billion of gifts and loans in a 
program intended to strengthen our allies 
and stop the march of communism. While 
the purpose of that program was sound, it 
was organized on too lavish a scale and the 
results have been disappointing. The Euro- 
pean Defense Community failed, and inter- 
national military organization called NATO is 
only a skeleton of what it was supposed to 
be and European politicians have invested 
our funds in socialistic schemes helpful to 
themselves. 

In August of last year when I met with 
representatives of some 35 nations attending 
a meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
in Helsinki I was impressed by the obvious 
lack of appreciation of our efforts and the 
fact that other free nations receiving our 
aid were taking at face value Russia’s assur- 
ances of peaceful coexistence and using it as 
an excuse to ease their own tax burden for 
military spending. 

I was shocked, therefore, to read in the 
press when I returned to Washington that 
some unidentified spokesman for the ad- 
ministration had predicted we would cut ap- 
propriations for our Air Force by a billion 
dollars and I wrote a strong letter of protest 
to the President, urging him not to reduce 
our capacity for defense while Russia was 
continuing to increase her offensive power 
with hydrogen bombs and other weapons of 
mass destruction. 

Fortunately the President decided to put 
adequate defense above a balanced budget 
and a tax cut and the suggested cut in the 
Air Force was not proposed. My position as 
to our defense needs was further supported 
this year when the President, after sending 
us the defense budget, sent a supplemental 
estimate of $500 million to speed our produc- 
tion of strategic bombers and guided mis- 
siles. But there still are doubts among those 
of us who daily hear testimony from top 
military experts as to whether our projected 
defense program will give us a superiority 
in the air which the Russian leaders can 
both understand and respect. 

I believe defense spending must be geared 
to a sound economy in the United States but 
we must have an Air Force commensurate 
with our needs. Therefore, if a choice must 
be made as to allocation of funds, and there 
is not enough money for both, I shall vote to 
cut foreign aid to allies of uncertain de- 
pendability and to step up our production of 
strategic bombers and guided missiles. The 
time may come when the rank and file of the 
Russian people will recognize our viewpoint 
and our superior manner of life. The time 
may come when they will listen again to the 
sound of bells coming across the fields and 
comprehend and reverence the symbolism of 
the cross. 

But until such time as God in his omni- 
potence and loving kindness sees fit to change 
the hearts of men and teach us how to 
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build a temple of peace dedicated to the 
victory of moral force, the duty of every 
young American should be crystal clear. He 
must be willing to support at home Ameri- 
can constitutional liberty which includes, 
of course, the American system of free com- 
petitive enterprise and he must be ready, 
able, and willing to defend it with his life 
if need be against any foreign aggressor. 

In this behalf there is a job for all to do. 
“If we go out into a cloudless night and 
glance skyward, we observe the eternal stars 
and constellations; we call some of them by 
their name—Venus, Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Neptune, the Pleiades, and the Milky Way. If 
there be no moon, we believe that the visible 
stars shed the light upon our pathway, and 
indeed they do, but astronomers who peer 
through remote spaces of the universe tell 
us that more than one-half of all of the 
blended radiance of the skies that falls upon 
our pathway comes from stars we never see. 
They are invisible; they hive no name on 
earth; they seem to have no place in heaven; 
yet they light us on our way. Thus it is with 
human life and human destiny; a few per- 
sons may become bright particular stars in 
the political, financial, social, or economic 
sky, but we all may be, if we will, a part of 
that invisible host of stars that serenely shed 
their kindly lights on the paths of all man- 
kind, 





Future Business Leaders of America Meet 
in Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciated and enjoyed very much a visit 
made to my office by a number of young 
folks from Louisiana and their sponsors 
who are in Washington for-a convention 
of the Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica. This organization is sponsored by 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and is made up of 
students who are specializing in business 
subjects, particularly secretarial science 
and bookkeeping. Its purpose is to 
sponsor activities that provide opportu- 
nity for development of the proper at- 
titudes and leadership among boys and 
girls interested in the field of business. 

Louisiana leads the Nation in the num- 
ber of chapters of the Future Business 
Leaders of America and in participation 
in the national conventions. The pro- 
gram in Louisiana is incorporated in the 
State department of education, under 
the supervision of Superintendent Shelby 
M. Jackson. 

The group which I had the pleasure of 
greeting included: L. C. Cambre, Paula 
Mackey, Janelle Savoy, Dolores Hebert, 
Betty LeBlanc, Tracy Trahan and Susan 
Phillips, from Lafayette Senior High 
School and their sponsor, Mrs. F. J. Nu- 
gent; Jerry Meaux, Ruth Pellerin, Ger- 
aldine Duhon, Jane LeBlanc and Amos 
Trahan, sponsor, Judice High School; 
Jeannette Smith, Annette Smith, Lucille 
Breaux, Madeline Brewer, Paul Steve 
Benoit, Sue Ann Broussard, Dolores 
Breaux, Carline Prejean, Sylvia Bras- 
seaux, Nina Breaux, Velver Roger, 
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Thomas Hutchinson, Judy Hutchinson, 
Tyrona Devalcourt, Carencro High 
School, accompanied by Mrs. Russel 
Hutchinson, chaperon, and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Devalcourt, the latter being 
sponsor for the group from Carencro; 
James Wilkins, Washington; Paul 
Blanchard, University High School, 
Baton Rouge, with his sponsor, Mrs. 
Louise H. Beard; Eloise Allen, Janelle 
Brussard, Istrouma High School, Baton 
Rouge, and their sponsor, Mrs. E. W. 
Graves. 





Statement By Hon. John E. Henderson, 
of Ohio, in Opposition to H. R. 5550, 
Before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives on 
March 7, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7, when the Ways and Means 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
was considering H. R. 5550, Congressman 
JOHN E. HENDERSON, Of Ohio’s 15th Dis- 
trict, appeared before the committee to 
express his vigorous opposition to this 
measure. H.R. 5550 would authorize the 
United States to join an international 
organization known as the Organization 
of Trade Cooperation. The OTC would, 
in turn, have as its principal function the 
administration of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

The seven counties of Representative 
HENDERSON’s district in southeastern Ohio 
have suffered seriously for many years as 
a result of policies which have lowered 
tariffs on those products which they 
and adjacent areas of our State produce. 
Although H. R. 5550 would not, in itself, 
authorize further tariff reductions, it 
would, in my opinion, authorize partic- 
ipation in an organization whose actions 
and policies would soon accomplish this 
end. 

I believe Mr. HENDERSON’s testimony 
before the committee is an excellent 
treatment of this complex subject. It 


is as follows: 
My purpose in appearing before your com- 





mittee during the hearings on H. R. 5550 is . 


to urge that the committee and the Congress 
act with extreme caution in consideration of 
this legislation. 

The bill before you would, if enacted, au- 
thorize the United States to be a party to 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
among whose duties are the administration 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

I should like to point out at the very be- 
ginning of my remarks that the average citi- 
zen looks to Congress as the responsible 
agency for those things which control his 
commercial activities. He feels that if re- 
medial action is needed in any phase of Gov- 
ernment he can look to Congress for that ac- 
tion. Especially does he feel that the ques- 
tion of the regulation of trade rests within 
the purview of the Congress for he knows 
that the Constitution of the United States, 
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brief as it is, has specifically enumerated the 
question of tariffs for especial treatment 
when it says in article 1, section 8: 

“The Congress shall have the power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imports, and ex- 
cises * * * to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations.” 

This is a definite assertion of congressional 
responsibility for the regulation of duties and 
commerce with foreign nations. 

The average citizen is somewhat bewildered 
to learn that the economic pinch that he 
feels because of a reduction of protective 
tariffs on the goods he manufactures has not 
been brought about by action of the Congress 
but by an international agreement which the 
Congress has not ratified. 

The average citizen remembers that the 
courts at one time had declared that there 
were some powers which Congress could not 
delegate. He is confused to learn that today 
he is faced, not with a simple delegation of 
authority, but a complex delegation from the 
Congress to the Executive and, thence, from 
the Executive to an international entity 
known as GATT—to the end that even the 
executive branch, in becoming a party to the 
agreement, has lost some of the authority 
that had been delegated to it. 

That is the state of affairs prior to the 
enactment of the legislation which is now 
before us. 

At the time that H. R. 1, the Reciprocal 
Trade Act extension, was under considera- 
tion in the first session of the 84th Congress, 
many of us expressed ourselves On the sub- 
ject of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and what it had done to weaken the 
economic position of the United States. 

In the first place, it was pointed out that 
the entire GATT program had been directed 
toward the reduction of United States tariffs 
and toward the establishment of economic 
advantages of one sort or another for many 
of the nations who were parties to GATT. 
Seldom, if ever, has this organization worked 
to the economic advantage of the United 
States. 

Parenthetically, I would like to endorse the 
statements which have been made by the 
two speakers who immediately preceded me 
that these agreements have worked more 


‘specifically for the advantage of other na- 


tions. 

We have progressed to the point now where 
our tariff rates are among the lowest 
throughout the world. 

Those who advocate low tariffs will say 
that the benefits lie in three categories. 
First, that it encourages world trade. To 
this some of us must answer that our ex- 
ports as related to our national productivity 
have reached such a low ratio that the ben- 
efits cannot outweigh the detrimental effects 
of wrecking home industries and rendering 
jobless the pottery worker, the glass worker, 
the worker in our clay tile industry, and the 
coal miner. In other words, the price we 
pay for world trade places a great and un- 
equal burden on many of the important in- 
dustries of our Nation. 

Secondly, it is argued that by giving eco- 
nomic advantages to other countries, we are 
helping them without expense to our own 
taxpayers. To this must be given the an- 
swer that such economic concessions will 
cost us far more in terms of lost income to 
American industry and ultimately in the tax 
revenues our Nation receives. 

Let us not forget that every dollar of cor- 
porate profit in the United States means at 
least 50 cents in tax revenues. Where our 
tariff practices have reduced the profits of 
the American pottery, tile, and glass indus- 
tries by a certain figure, those same practices 
have reduced the taxes paid by those indus- 
tries by at least one-half. 

Thirdly, the advocates of low tariffs will 
say that American industry is more prosper- 
ous than ever and shows no signs (except in 
certain specific industries such as pottery, 
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glass, coal, bicycles, textiles, wool, etc.) of 
being hurt by the program. To this we must 
answer that we are enjoying prosperity not 
because of but in spite of our trade practices. 
The ill effects are slow to show themselves. 
In spite of our dollar export figures our quan- 
tity export figures have not kept pace. 

All of which leads me to the point of saying 
simply that the GATT and the concomitant 
low tariff policy has done nothing to help the 
American economy and that GATT and its 
international attitudes has done several 
things which may only be interpreted as 
harmful to notable segments of our industry 
and the men ahd women who depend upon 
these industries for their livelihood. 

First, it has reduced America’s bargaining 
Position to something less than its wealth and 
prestige would reserve for it at diplomatic 
level. Though our world position as a nation 
among nations is one of-great influence, as a 
signatory to the GATT it approaches the 
same degree of influence as the weakest mem- 
ber. Secondly, it has weakened the consti- 
tutionally granted authority of the Congress 
to regulate foreign commerce. You and I 
know, Mr. Chairman, that in recent years the 
Congress has been repeatedly cautioned that 
it must follow certain selected paths and 
that failure to do so would lead to embarrass- 
ment because of concessions which our Na- 
tion had granted through GATT. To say that 
GATT has no power to work its will upon 
congressional policy is ignoring reality. Each 
time that a cautious Congress attempts to 
look under the covers of a trade policy all 
sorts of taboos, both large and small, are 
raised. 

Yes; it is literally true that Congress has 
not ratified or officially recognized the GATT; 
that Congress can yet act in matters of for- 
eign trade. But will it be true if H. R. 5550 
is enacted? 

In enacting this bill Congress will be au- 
thorizing membership in an agency that will 
have as its chief duty the administration of 
the GATT. The bill clearly states that pur- 
pose. Since it has this as its chief function, 
do we not at the same time ratify the con- 
tract which it administers? True, the organi- 
zation has other duties, but they are lesser 
duties and they are ones which can be ably 
performed in some other manner. 


Let us ask ourselves several questions be- 
fore we act upon this measure. First, do 
we want to continue down this pathway to 
ever-lower trade restriction? As we an- 
swered the rolicall on H. R. 1, many of us 
said we did not. Our industries, particu- 
larly those which produce our handmade 
products, our pottery and clay tile, our glass, 
and the industries which prepare our nat- 
ural resources, coal and oil, and the thou- 
sands of American workmen engaged, or un- 
til recently engaged, in such production say 
that we do not. Secondly, do we want our 
trade practices so completely divorced from 
congressional authority through this proc- 
ess of double delegation to the point that 
we relinquish our prominence in the world 
today by being out-voted in a contractural 
arrangement such as the GATT? As I see 
it, if we want an agreement, do we want this 
one? The Congress has never had an op- 
portunity to express itself directly on this 
point. Thirdly, do we want to join this spe- 
cific club, this organization, the OTC? 

Perhaps we have reached the point in civil- 
ization’s march when we should direct more 
of our attitudes to internationalism—a 
march which has been fraught with disap- 
pointment in the past. But if we concede 
that we must now express ourselves as one 
unit of an international confederation, and 
must not only join, but, in return for some 
advantages must surrender sovereignty in 
some degree or other—if that is so, aren’t we 
still privileged to carefully investigate the 
club we will join? Perhaps this organization 
which seems so bent upon bringing advan- 
tages to other nations is not the one for us. 
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Possibly one can be fashioned which will 
meet our needs far better—one which will 
not reduce this Nation of ours to the voting 
position of a second or third rate power. 
For as surely as we concur in OTC, and in- 
directly in the activities of GATT, we will be 
reduced to that posiiton in other things. 

Mr. Chairman, the day has not yet come 
when American industry cannot find markets 
within our borders and among our growing 
population. The day has not yet come when 
other nations will not procure our goods just 
as we will buy that which we must have from 
other nations. The day has not yet come in 
America when we would, as a measure of na- 
tional policy, say to coal miners and pottery 
workers that you will be deprived of your 
jobs and you must sell your homes and leave 
your established communities to find new 
fields of work, forgetting your skills and ac- 
complishments, because of the decisions of 
an international organization to which your 
elected Representatives in the Congress gave 
such authority. 

The people of the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict in southeastern Ohio, which I have the 
honor to represent, have suffered grievous 
economic hardship because of the tariff poli- 
cies of the past several decades. 

My constituents have written and called 
on me to urge that your committee proceed 
on this legislation with extreme caution. Mr. 
Chairman, in appearing here today, I am 
speaking for them. 





Possible Congressional Investigation of 
Labor Racketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, last Sunday, June 3, Victor Riesel, 
labor columnist for the New York Mirror, 
was guest on the NBC television pro- 
gram, Meet the Press. Panel members 
were Lawrence E. Spivak; Murray Davis, 
New York Telegram and Sun; Abe Ras- 
kin, New York Times; and Ernest Lind- 
ley, Newsweek. Members of the House 
will recall that Victor Riesel was perma- 
nently blinded last April when an un- 
known assailant threw acid in his face. 


Much of the program centered about 
the possibility of need for a congressional 
investigation of labor racketeering. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include excerpts from the 
transcript of last Sunday’s Meet the 
Press program: 


Mr. LINDLEY. Vic, I'd like to ask you about 
some of the larger implications of this 
terrible assault on you. You've already said 
I believe that you favor a congressional in- 
quiry into labor racketeering; is that right? 

Mr. Rieseu. I favor it; I think Congress 
has ducked it. There have been statements 
by counsellors to congressional committees 
that congressional committees have been 
stopped dead in their tracks, and if you go 
back you will find that in a situation of 
rising crime there has been practically no 
real investigation; there has been no investi- 
gation of consequence by either House. One 
more thing, the Paul Douglas committee 
which investigated these multibillion dollar 
welfare funds, died for lack of funds some 
2 months or 3 months ago. That’s the Sen- 
ate committee. Why did it die? 
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Mr. LrnDLey. Now Representative Prrer 
FRELINGHUYSEN Of New Jersey has introduced 
two resolutions calling for congressional in- 
vestigations, one by the House Education 
and Labor Committee, one by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. Since he’s done that and 
since you've spoken out on this has any party 
leader in Congress on either side indicated to 
you that he would support a congressional 
inquiry into labor racketeering in this coun- 
try? 

Mr. RIEsEL. No, they are ducking it. Asa 
matter of fact one Member of the House 
said, “Oh, well, this is not in our jurisdic- 
tion.” He said, “Let somebody else do it.’ 
Well, nobody is doing it. And nobody is in- 
vestigating it. 

* * . . . 


Mr. Davis. Vic, I noticed in some of your 
answers there was a strong tone of resent- 
ment against some political group; you’ve 
mentioned Congress. Is there any police 
or prosecuting group in this resentment area 
of yours that you think aren’t carrying on 
the proper investigation of your case? 

Mr. RIESEL. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It’s all in the congressional 
area? 

Mr. RreseLt. I think they’ve ducked it, 
Murray. There’s widespread crime not only 
in New York; I mean there have been in- 
dictments all over the place, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Detroit, I mean all the way 
through. 

Mr. Davis. But not in New York; is that 
what you mean? 

Mr. RIeEsEL. No; what I mean is that if, for 
example, District Attorney Hogan says that 
there’s a rise of crime in New York but he 
doesn’t have the power to fight it; that was 
in that famous five-page statement; that was 
a statement on the record by an honest 
man. O. K., then if he doesn’t have the 
power, what about the glare of publicity? 
Here’s the district attorney of Manhattan 
saying that there is a rise in crime but he 
doesn’t have the power, the legal right to 
go after these people, and he shows it in a 
five-page statement and nobody in Con- 
gress moves. 

- e & a7 * 


Mr. Sprvax. Vic, I want to get to that. Why 
do you think that Congress has ducked this 
investigation? Why do you think they 
haven't had an all-out investigation with 
& watchdog committee that kept it going 
once they exposed this thing? 

Mr. Rreseu. First, I'd like to say, Larry, 
there ought to be a watchdog committee. 
We have a Committee on Internal Security 
which goes after the commies, why not a 
committee on this kind of corruption? Is 
there less a danger in this underworld sec- 
ond government to the rank and people, 
to the public, to the man on the street? If 
this can happen to me, does anybody think 
it couldn't happen to anybody else? Why 
not another committee, standing committee? 

Mr. Sptvak. Vic, why do you think Con- 
gress has ducked this thing? 

Mr. RrieseEu. I think they’ve ducked it for 
several reasons. First they feel that all labor 
would feel that they are attacking labor if 
they go after some lot, and I know from 
personal experience—well let me go back. 
Four or five years ago there was a five-man 
committee here in New York that investi- 
gated the waterfront and came up with the 
report—and it is on the record—there is no 
crime. I think the candidates for office who 
now need labor support, the precinct work- 
ers, the support, feel that they will alienate 
labor if they investigate that sleazy section 
of the labor movement which is crooked, 
and I want to say on the record that labor 
consists and is led by men of many kinds. 
There are crusaders, men who come and do 
their business and go home, and there are 
crooks. There are some Communists. 

& * + * * 
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Mr. LINDLEY. Has any of these reputable 
leaders of organized labor indicated to you 
he would really favor such an investigation 
if conducted by the type of person you men- 
tioned, Senator Pau Dovc.as, or some other 
friend of the labor union? 

Mr. RIEsEL. Yes. I got specific word from 
the highest leaders of the AFL-CIO that they 
would go along—now this, of course, was in 
words to me and I can’t speak for them, but 
that they would go along with an investi- 
gation by such men as PauL Dovucias or 
Senator Ives, who they know as friends not 
because they feel they would be whitewashed 
but because they also know these men as 
honest men, or even they would go along 
with critics of the labor movement if these 
were men of unimpeachable and objective 
principles. 

Mr. Linney. Don’t you think that an in- 
vestigation of that sort would be a tre- 
mendous benefit to organized labor? 

Mr. RIESEL. Well, I do. You don’t think 
this kind of assault on me has done the 
labor movement any good? 





At It Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
amidst all the confusion that surrounds 
our national security as a result of 
charges and countercharges in this po- 
litical year, the Wall Street Journal, on 
May 22, 1956, carried the following edi- 
torial which is very sobering. 

This aditorial, titled “At It Again,” 
warrants reading by every thoughtful 
American because it reveals that bicker- 
ing, while harmful at times, has the end 
result of assisting in the development of 
a stronger national defense. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on the Armed Services and the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and being briefed from time to 
time on world conditions, I agree with 
the substance of the editorial that honest 
criticism is always constructive if we 
accept it in that spirit and keep our feet 
on the ground in the building of an ade- 
quate national defense. 

The editorial follows: 

AT It AGAIN 

A few years ago there was a great row ke- 
tween the Air Force advocates of the B-36 
bomber and the Navy advocates of the super- 
carrier. Today the United States has both 
the carriers and far more advanced intercon- 
tinental bombers than the B-36. 

We recall this bit of history not to suggest 
that that protracted and public argument 
accomplished nothing. To the extent that 
interservice rivalry sharpens our defenses and 
gives people a better grasp of military prob- 
lems, it is probably a good thing. The point, 
however, is that the B-36-carrier debate did 
not result in the scuttling of either type of 
weapon or of any of the three services. 

It is in that context that the new outbreak 
of Pentagon bickering ought to be viewed. 
The Air Force, in studies leaked to the press, 
contends that the strategic-bombing capaci- 
ties of aircraft carriers are being exaggerated 
by the Navy. The Air Force also suggests 
that the Army’s Nike missile is a far less use- 
ful antiaircraft weapon than the Army 
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claims. The Army, for its part, has long felt 
that it is being squeezed by the new emphasis 
on airborne nuclear weapons and the aircraft 
to deliver them. 

Now, if it were true that a particular type 
of weapon and a particular service were being 
built up to the exclusion of other weapons 
and other services, it would indeed be a 
matter of serious concern. The reason is that 
the United States faces all kinds of military 
threats, from full-scale war in which aircraft 
might play a dominant role, to “little” wars 
which might depend mainly on ground 
troops. 

But there is no evidence that one-weapon- 
one-service thinking is in fact winning out. 
The Army has been reduced in size for a 
number of military reasons, but it is still the 
biggest Army this country has maintained in 
peacetime. The Navy, with its atomic sub- 
marines and mammoth supercarriers, is 
hardly being slighted; it is the strongest navy 
in the world. The common-sense emphasis 
on air-atomic power has not put anybody else 
out of commission. 

That being so, the quarreling among the 
services turns largely on details. Perhaps, 
for example, the Nike is being outmoded. In 
a sense all weapons are in a constant state of 
flux. If the arguments produce any good 
ideas for improvement, that will be fine. 
Meantime the charges so far made are hardly 
anything to get unduly worried about. 

The time to worry is not when the services 
are simply making their normal claims to 
superiority. It will be when one or another 
of them should succeed in selling the notion 
that it alone is the answer to military 
preparedness. 





Bill for $600 Increase for Postal Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to provide an in- 
crease of $600 for all postal employees. 
Last year when we passed Public Law 68 
the increase provided was too little and 
too late. The simple truth of the mat- 
ter is that the pay increases we have 
given to our postal employees have not 
kept pace with the increases prevalent in 
America today. Our American standard 
of living is constantly improving. 

Business Week, under date of June 2, 
announces that all United States in- 
comes are up 6.5 percent from last year. 
Public Law 68, which was intended to 
bring up the standard of living of postal 
employees in keeping with that of other 
people in the American economy, pro- 
vided increases for some postal em- 
ployees amounting to as little as 6.1 per- 
cent. In some areas, according to Busi- 
ness Week, United States incomes have 
increased in the last year as much as 11.7 
percent. 

I also read in the same issue of Busi- 
ness Week that Harlow H. Curtice, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. president, had a salary 
of $776,400 in 1955; Eugene G. Grace of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. had a salary of 
$705,923; and Albert Bradley, chairman 
of the General Motors board, received a 
salarly of $701,525. The salaries plus 
bonuses of all business executives were 
higher in 1955 than ever before in his- 
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tory. The increases that these execu- 
tives have received since 1939 run on the 
average about 300 percent and in some 
instances probably run 500 or 600 per- 
cent. 

The average salary increase since 1939 
granted to those who work is around 200 
percent; the increases received by postal 
employees are a mere 120 percent. The 
increases granted to these good people 
have not kept pace with the improved 
standard of living in America and I urge 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to give serious consideration 
> the legislation I have introduced to- 

ay. 





The Mental Health Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that there were only 
about 15 members present in the Senate 
the other day for the vote on H. R. 6376. 
Before that vote a great deal was said to 
indicate that this is really an innocent 
piece of legislation. Just to make sure 
the facts are all in, I would like to insert 
the following report in the Coneress- 
SIONAL ReEcorD. It was prepared by 
George C. Finn and Charles C. Finn, the 
famous “Finn Twins,” and I commend 
it to the attention of the House. The 
report follows: 

REPORT ON ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH BILL, 
H. R. 6376 

The Alaska mental health bi'l, H. R. 6376, 
was fashioned after the Teapot Dome oil 
deal of the early twenties. At that time, 
the Secretary of the Interior made a private 
arrangement in cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to lease the Teapot Dome 
Naval oil reserve to a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. In that case the land 
belonged to the Navy, was explored by the 
Navy and was for the purpose of keeping 
the oil in underground storage in reserve for 
future wartime needs. However, under the 
pretext that the oil was being drained away 
by wells operating outside the reserve it was 
decided to lease the reserve and store the 
oil above ground. The crude oil was with- 
drawn by private interests and the Navy was 
given refined oil in exchange with a tremend- 
ous profit going to the private oil company. 
The private oil company was selected by the 
Secretary of the Interior who excluded pub- 
lic bidding and received a large sum of money 
for the deal. Top Government officials of 
unquestioned reputation made the arrange- 
ments and sent a detachment of Marines to 
protect the oil company’s contract when pri- 
vate citizens intervened. Subsequent con- 
gressional investigations exposed high level 
corruption, bribery and fraud. Later a court 
rescinded the contract and the lands were 
ordered returned to the United States Gov- 
ernment. Some of the responsible officials 
went to jail. 

Now, in 1956, private oil interests wish to 
procure the Navy oil reserves in Alaska 
withdrawn from priyate entry under Public 
Land Order 82, this time under the pretext 
that Alaska needs a comprehensive mental 
health program. 

Federal law prohibits the sale and passage 
of title to known Federal oil and gas lands, 
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In order to circumvent this law, one million 
acres of Federal oil and gas lands will be 
given to Alaska by the Alaska mental health 
bill, H. R. 6376, to be sold on conditional 
sales by Alaska to private oil interests even 
before Alaska gets title. Alaska has at least 
90 days to negotiate a deal with a preferred 
oil company before the land is open to others. 

Arrangements have already been made to 
sell the land and the Navy's oil drilling and 
exploring equipment to private interests. 
Passage of the Alaska Mental Health bill is 
all that is required. 

The land grant sections of the bill provide 
in part: 

“Spc. 202. (a) The Territory of Alaska is 
hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, 
within 10 years from the effective date of 
this act, not to exceed 1 million acres from 
the public lands of the United States in 
Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, 
and unreserved at the time of their selec- 
tion. * * * All lands duly selected by the 
Territory of Alaska pursuant to this section 
shall be patented to the Territory by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“(b) * * * Upon the revocation of any 
order of withdrawal in Alaska, the order of 
revocation shall provide for a period of not 
less than 90 days before the date on which 
it otherwise becomes effective during which 
period the Territory of Alaska shall have a 
preferred right of selection, * * * 

“(c) All grants made or confirmed under 
this section shall include mineral deposits. 

“(d) Following the selection of lands by 
the Territory pursuant to subsection (b), but 
prior to the issuance of final patent, the 
Territory shall be authorized to lease and to 
make conditional sales of such selected 
lands.” 

Governor Heintzleman, presently Governor 
of Alaska, is on record proposing the circum- 
venting of the Federal law prohibiting the 
sale of.Federally owned oil and gas lands to 
private capital. He urges the transfer of 
Federally owned oil and gas lands to the 
Territory so that it may he sold to private 
buyers (hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Septem- 
ber 15, 1955, Fairbanks, pt. I, pp. 108-110): 
“STATEMENT OF HON. B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, 

GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


“Governor HEINTZLEMAN. My name is B. 
Frank Heintzleman, Governor of Alaska. 

“I have a written statement here and I 
think it will save time if I read it, because it 
is just about the way I would like to see it go 
into the record. 


“4. Land grants to the Territory 


“Those who have worked on any phase of 
Alaska development have all recognized that 
more rapid economic growth requires greater 
local control over our public lands and re- 
sources. Consequently, all of the various 
statehood bills have proposed grants of vary- 
ing but substantial areas of Federal public 
lands to the proposed State of Alaska. If the 
granting of such lands is recognized to be 
good for the possible future State, it should 
be equally good for the strengthening of the 
Territory in its course toward statehood 
status. 

“I strongly urge the establishment of a pro- 
gram of substantial land grants to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. These should be outright 
grants with full title going to the Territory, 
including the rights to all minerals and other 
resources on or under the surface. The Ter- 
ritory should be permitted to select these 
lands, not only from the unreserved public 
domain, but also from those areas presently 
reserved if and when they are released. 

“I suggest that the grants be fairly modest 
as to size, say 300,000 to 500,000 acres, and be 
repeated as the earlier grants are used up in 
sales and leases of lands to settlers and other 
users. When statehood is acquired, the en- 
tire remainder of the land the Congress in- 
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tends to grant to the new State would then 
become immediately available. 

“The territorial department of lands, re- 
cently established by the legislature, has the 
authority to undertake the initial job of 
making selections and accepting land grants. 
I am confident that Alaska can make such 
transferred lands more readily available for 
development by private enterprise than is 
now possible or is likely to be made possible 
under Federal administration.” 

Referring to the need to reduce Federal 
reserves in Alaska, Governor HeintZleman 
stated (hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs, Septem- 
ber 15, 1955, pt. I, pp. 109-110): 

“In this connection, you will learn of 
public requests to open to privaté develop- 
ment certain oil lands in northern Alaska 
presently reserved by the Department of 
the Interior under Public Land Order 82. 
This order, which withdrew three separate 
areas from entry under the public land laws, 
was a wartime measure of 1943. These tracts 
were located on the Alaska Peninsula, the 
northeast shore of the Gulf of Alaska and 
on the Arctic slope. The lands on the first 
two areas mentioned have been released from 
reserved status and extensive oil and gas 
prospecting by private firms is now being 
conducted in both areas. The Arctic slope 
area, still withdrawn, contains some 48.8 
million acres, including about 28 million 
acres in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. The 
exploration which was carried on there by 
the Navy showed good prospects for de- 
velopment—particularly an oil field in the 
Umiat area and a gas field at Gubik. These, 
along with some other withdrawn oil and 
gas lands in the Territory, should be re- 
stored to the public domain to permit of 
private entry and development under the 
Federal oil and gas leasing laws.” 

The above statement that “particularly 
an oil field in the Umiat area and a gas 
field at Gubik * * * along with some other 
withdrawn oil and gas lands in the Ter- 
ritory, should be restored to public domain 
to permit of private entry and development 
under the Federal! oil and gas leasing laws,” 
is deceiving under the provisions in the 
Alaska mental health bill that permits 
Alaska to acquire 1 million acres of this 
land and sell it to any private oil in- 
terest and thus circumvent the Federal oil 
and gas leasing laws. 

Governor Heintzleman’s statement points 
out the development of Federal oil and gas 
reserves in Alaska by Navy exploration both 
in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 and out- 
side the Navy reserve. This exploration was 
carried on for the benefit of the Navy by a 
private concern known as the Arctic Con- 
tractors. (It is stiJl undetermined how the 
Navy was to benefit by drilling outside its 
reserve.) This company was formed by Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., president in 1945. It re- 
ceived a negotiated contract, No. y 13360 
on a cost plus fixed fee basis for oil ex- 
ploration of Navy Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
in Alaska and by 1953 had spent over $50 
million of Navy funds. 

The project discovered oil in the naval re- 
serve, petroleum 4, called the Umiat struc- 
ture, estimated at between 20 million and 
150 million barrels. Outside the naval re- 
serve, a giant gas field, the Gubik field, was 
discovered, estimated at a trillion cubic feet 
of gas under high pressure. A land survey 
was made for laying a pipeline from these 
fields to Fairbanks 500 miles distant and 
thence to Anchorage another 300 miles dis- 
tant. This pipeline could join a 650-mile 
pipeline now connecting Fairbanks with the 
seaport town of Haines, Alaska. 

[Map omitted in Recorp. | 

The Arctic Contractors, formed by Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., president, explored both inside 
and outside Navy Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
for 7 years and spent over $50 million of Navy 
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funds to determine the potential oil and gas 
resources of the area. A 10-year program was 
established, beginning in 1945. In 1951, after 
a personal visit to the area by the then As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, John T. Koehl- 
er, Koehler recommended that the project 
continue. 

Early in 1953, oilman Earnest O. Thomp- 
son, chairman, Texas Railroad Commission 
and a group of Texas oil men visited the 
Alaska project. Oilman Robert Anderson, the 
newly appointed Secretary of the Navy, 
halted the project 1 month after he assumed 
office on February 4, 1953. It appears that a 
personal letter in 1953 from Earnest O. 
Thompson to his friend Navy Secretary An- 
derson influenced Anderson to reverse As- 
sistant Secretary Koehler’s recommendation 
to continue the project. The project was 
halted just when the drilling rig was being 
moved into place to drill the most promising 
site discovered in the past 7 years (hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs, Sept. 20, 1955, pt. I, p. 306): 

“Mr. BaRTLETT. The program was not ended 
because it had been completed? 

“Mr. REED. No; I tried to make that plain a 
little while ago. 

“Now the final drilling for the 1954 and 
1955 program was centering around some of 
the lower sequences of the rocks, the base 
that I have described, and in most places over 
the basin those particular rocks are too deep 
to be reached readily by a drill. You would 
have to go to very deep drilling, and that was 
out of the question in the program because 
of the expense, and we therefore had moved 
back closer to the range and farther east. 


“You recall I said the porosity and the per- 
meability got better as you went farther east, 
and the closer you get to the range the nearer 
to the surface those lower rocks are, and 
there is a very fine structure in there under- 
lain by what we believe to be the best poten- 
tial reservoir rock that was known. 

“The geology of the structure has been 
mapped in detail. The geophysics (seismic 
exploration) of that structure has been com- 
pleted, and they were in the process of bring- 
ing in the drill when the program termi- 
nated. We don’t know that that would be 
an oil field. A professional man would be 
foolhardy to say it is likely to be, but it was 
believed, and I believe it to be a very good 
bet. 

“Now let me recall, as George has made 
plain, that the record of this whole pro- 
gram is available publicly. There is no doubt 
whatever in my mind that the major oil 
companies know of that particular structure 
that would have been drilled if the program 
had gone on. This has not gotten much to 
your committee’s attention because there 
has been so much talk about Gubik, the gas 
structure, but I believe it is that structure 
we were about to drill that will be of real 
interest to the oil companies, plus many 
otgers we haven’t had a chance to take a 
look at.” 

At this point private oil interests took 
over; as in the Teapot Dome deal, arrange- 
ments were made to coordinate the actions 
of the Secretary of the Navy with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Transporting drilling 
equipment, pipe and camp sites to” Alaska 
was costly, so further arrangements were 
made to dispose of the Navy’s drilling and 
exploring equipment carefully stored at 
Point Barrow, Alaska; along with the Navy oil 
and gas reserves. Authority for the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to dispose of the oil and 
gas reserves was written into the land grant 
section of the Alaska mental health bill 
(hearings before the Subcommittee on Terri- 
torial and Insular Affairs, September 14, 1955, 
part I, pp. 9, 10): 

“Frankly, I do not know. T do not think 
there is any interest in anything except oil 
and gas, as far as I know. 
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“Mr. ABBOTT. Would it be possible, Mr. 
Chairman, to suggest that letter might be 
placed in the record at this point since 
reference has been made to it? ° 

“Mr. O'BRIEN. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1955. 
Hon. Ciatr ENGLE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ENGLE: The Department of 
the Interior has received several requests 
from officials of the Territorial Government 
of Alaska, the Delegate to the Congress from 
Alaska, and numerous private citizens to 
open to private development certain lands 
on the Arctic slope of the Territory presently 
reserved under Public Land Order 82. 

* Public Land Order 82, a wartime measure, 

was signed on January 22, 1943, and with- 
drew three separate areas from entry under 
the public land laws, including the mining 
and mineral leasing laws. These tracts were 
located on the Alaska Peninsula, the Gulf 
of Alaska, and the Arctic slope. The min- 
erals on these lands were reserved under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior for use in connection with the prose- 
cution of the war. 

In 1946, Public Land Order 82 was re- 
voked insofar as the lands on the Alaska 
Peninsula and the Gulf of Alaska were con- 
cerned. Oil and gas prospecting is now 
being carried out in both areas by private 
firms. 

The northern Alaska withdrawal created 
by order 82 includes within its boundaries 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 established 
by Executive order on February 27, 1923. At 
the time the reserve was created, oil had 
been reported at a few places near the coast, 
but practically nothing was known of the 
inland area. Beginning in 1944 the Navy 
instituted a petroleum exploration program 
in the naval reserve and on adjacent lands 
withdrawn by order 82. This program was 
suspended in March 1953. 

With the suspension of the Navy explora- 
tion program, Alaskans began to express an 
interest in having the lands outside the 
boundaries of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
restored to entry under the public land laws 
and the mining and mineral leasing laws. 
It is believed in the Territory that private ex- 
ploration will lead to the development of oil 
and gas deposits in commercial quantities 
and the establishment of new industries in 
interior Alaska. 

The Alaska Development Board, an agency 
of the Territory, in mid-1954 published a 
study of the possibility of commercial de- 
velopment of the area and the use of nat- 
ural gas as a source of energy. This study 
concluded in part that 

“The availability of cheap fuel (natural 
gas from the Arctic slope) will promote the 
industrial development of Alaska by signifi- 
cant reduction in the cost of utilization of 
natural resources. Ensuing economic growth 
will enable the Territory to become less de- 
pendent upon imported products and pro- 
mote general stability at a time when a 
tapering off of military construction ex- 
penditures threatens to upset the economy 
of the railbelt area.” 

The Congress has taken a deep interest in 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 and the now 
discontinued exploration program of the 
‘Navy. On March 6, 1954, Senator Leverett 
‘Saltonstall, former chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, wrote to the President 
concerning the future of Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4. Senator SaLToNsTALu’s letter was 
brought to the attention of the Defense Mo- 
bilization Board which unanimously agreed 
that disposition of the naval petroleum re- 
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serve at this time would not be in the na- 
tional interest. Senator Saltonstall was so 
advised on July 19, 1954, by Mr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Likewise the Department of the Navy de- 
sires to maintain the present status of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. However, the 
Department of the Navy has advised us 
through an exchange of correspondence that 
it would raise no objection to revoking Public 
Land Order No. 82 provided that the proposed 
revocation would in no way affect the present 
status of the lands in Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4. The oil and gas deposits of 
primary interest to Alaskanas for private 
development lie for the most part outside 
the boundaries of the Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4. Additionally, it is understood 
that the Department of Defense plans to rec- 
ommend that certain other lands within the 
area covered by Public Land Order No. 82 be 
reserved for defense purposes. 

There is vested in the Secretary of the In- 
terior authority to revoke or modify Public 
Land Order 82. In the event that such ac- 
tion is taken by the Department, it would 
relate only to those lands lying outside the 
boundaries of the Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4. The oil and gas deposits in the re- 
stored area would be subject to the mineral 
leasing law of the United States which re- 
quires that lands and leasable minerals 
within a known geologic structure of a pro- 
ducing oil and gas field be leased by com- 
petitive bidding. Other areas may be leased 
to the first qualified applicant. In view, 
however, of the interest of the Congress in 
the oil reserves of northern Alaska, we wish 
to have the views of your committee before 
issuing an order which would change in any 
appreciable degree the status of the lands on 
the Alaska Arctic slope withdrawn by Public 
Land Order 82. 

There is a related matter which should 
also be brought to your attention, the dis- 
posal of the naval oil-well drilling equip- 
ment. This equipment has been declared 
surplus by the Navy and is subject to dispo- 
sition by public sale. It is understood that 
the Department of Defense believes that it 
would be in the best financial interest of the 
Government to withhold sale of this equip- 
ment until after the revocation of Public 
Land Order 82. 


The limited transportation facilities and 
harsh climatic conditions of northern Alas- 
ka would make the shipment of new equip- 
ment to the drilling site extremely costly to 
a@ private developer. This high cost might 
well spell the difference between success and 
failure in bringing in a producing field.. The 
holders of the surplus oil-well drilling 
equipment, conversely, would have a com- 
petitive advantage in bidding for any oil and 
gas leases which may be offered. This De- 
partment will, therefore, work closely with 
the Department of the Navy in order that 
disposal of the surplus property may be 
properly coordinated with any mineral leas- 
ing in the area. 

I should appreciate having your views and 
comments on possible revocation of Public 
Land Order 82. I shall be pleased at any 
time to supply any additional information 
which you may require. A letter has also 
been sent to each of the Chairmen of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and the 
House and Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committees asking their views and 
comments on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
CiarRENCE A. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


(Identical letters to: Hon. Ricnarp B. Rus- 
SELL, chairman, Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, United States Senate; Hon. Car. 
Vinson, chairman, House Armed Services 
Committee, House of Representatives; Hon. 
JAMES E. Murray, chairman, Senator Interior 
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and Insular Affairs Committee, United States 
Senate.) 

In the Teapot Dome fraud, Congress was 
told that the Navy was losing oil from its 
underground storage by wells operating out- 
side the reservoir draining it away, con- 
sequently the Secretary of the Interior was 
compelled to lease the Navy oil lands to 
a private interest and bring the oil to the 
surface for storage above ground in order 
to conserve it. This proved to be a hoax. 

Likewise, the hoax that Alaska has a 
mental health problem and needs a million 
acres of land to solve it was conceived to 
provide a mental health bill that will allow 
the Secretary of the Interior, through Alaska 
to sell the Navy oil and gas reserves to 
private interests. 

That there is no problem for the 360 
mental cases of Alaska is adequately ex- 
pressed by Congressman Wriiiiam A. Dawson 
and by Mr. Parsons of the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Public Health (hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs, Sept. 22, 1955, pt. II, p. 251 and 
p. 254): 

“Congressman Dawson. We are all sup- 
porting the mental health bill and want to 
see it get through, bu. I think you are going 
to have to be very practical about this thing 
and, after the bill is passed, not try to ga 
all the way and expect to have set up here 
@ big hospital for the care of mentally ill, 
with 5 psychiatrists and a lot of expense for 
360 mental patients, which is the total 
for the whole Territory. In my State we 
have 1,400 patients in a mental hospital 
which is designed for about 800, and I 
think we have 2 psychiatrists on the staff. 
And back in Washington they would like 
to work out what they call an ideal situation 
where they would have one psychiatrist for 
every dozen people, I suppose, or something 
like that, and they would be around looking 
at all of us wondering if anything was 
wrong with us. 

“I have overexaggerated that, of course, but 
what I am trying to say is that you have 
got a hospital here, a Government hospital 
that is half filled; there is no reason in the 
world why that hospital should not be used 
to its capacity and one of those wings is 
set up and could be used to take care of 
these mental patients and do a very good job, 
without going down and building a new 
hospital somewhere. I think you have 
got the facilities, and with a little good, 
practical judgment up here on the local 
level you could work this thing out. 

“Mr. Moran. If we had access to that hose 
pital, I think one of the immediate prob- 
lems of our court would be solved. 

“Now the marshal’s office here is very 
diligent, and we cooperate completely by 
holding, as a matter of fact, our hearings at 
such times as to expedite the transportation 
of these people to Morningside, if they are 
committed, so as not to require their de- 
taining in jail. I think we go to every 
possible extreme and get a lot of coopera- 
tion from all of these people immediately 
involved in this procedure. But for some 
reason or other we cannot disabuse those in 
charge of the Anchorage hospital, and per- 
haps this goes all the way back to Washing- 
ton, from the idea that our immediate prob- 
lem is not to staff that facility there with 
psychiatrists and psychiatric nurses and 
clinical psychologists. But let us get our 
people in there with custodial help who are 
qualified to look after the mentally ill, as 
our jailers are not, and at least we would 
have the improvement of using the facility 
which is suitable for the purpose.” 

Mr. Parsons. For 2 years and when Dr. An- 
derson came up as chief of section, he was 
promised 18 beds and 10 rooms over at the 
Anchorage Medical Center, specifically 
constructed for the care of the mentally ill. 
These have lain vacant gathering dust be- 
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cause of redtape, lack of coordination, and 
firm policy on the Federal Government level. 
We urge that congressional impetus and 
financing be given to enable the opening of 
this unit. Even Morningside administrators 
with whom we sometimes disagree state that 
this facility should be activated. 

In view of the fact that in 1920 high placed 
Government officials disposed of known Navy 
oil reserves to a private interest and— 

1. That Federal law prohibits the disposal 
of known oil and gas lands to private inter- 
ests. 

2. That the Alaska Mental Health bill pro- 
vides conditions that circumvent this law. 

3. That these conditions allow Alaska at 
least 90 days to select known Navy oil and 
gas reserves and to pass title by conditional 
sales to private interests. 

4. That Alaska is ready, willing, and able 
to sell Navy oil and gas reserves to private 
interests. 

5. That valuable oil and gas structures 
were discovered both inside and Outside the 
Navy reserve and a pipeline was surveyed for 
the Navy by Arctic Contractors. 

6. That the project was halted at its most 
promising stage. 

7. That the Navy oil exploration and drill- 
ing equipment is being sold. 

8. That the sale of the Navy equipment is 
coordinated with the disposal of the Navy oil 
and gas reserve to private interests through 
Alaska. 

9. That some oilmen are in top executive 
positions and the Alaska Mental Health bill 
originated with the executive branch of the 
Government. 

10. That the Alaska Mental Health prob- 
lem is a hoax comparable to the oil drain- 
age hoax of the Teapot Dome fraud. 


Of Senators, Supreme Court Justices, and 


Prior Judicial Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
distinguished member of the judiciary 
of my State, Judge Stanley Mosk, of Los 
Angeles, has sent me an article by an 
equally distinguished member of the 
California State bar, the Honorable 
Loren Miller, which I think deserves to 
be called to the attention of the country. 

Mr. Miller takes as his thesis the prop- 
Osition that the strength of the Ameri- 
can judiciary lies in its independence 
and that any attempt to “foreordain 
their decisions” is foredoomed to failure. 
I think he proves his point in a novel 
and convincing manner. 


The article originally appeared in the 
Daily Journal, a legal publication of Los 
Angeles, and reads as follows: 

Or SENATORS, SUPREME COURT JUSTICES, AND 
PrRIoR JUDICIAL EXPERIENCE 
(By Loren Miller) 

Every Supreme Court controversy breeds 
its own myths. Time was when the insur- 
gent agrarians blamed their lack of judicial 
success on the railroad lawyers who were 
said to have infested the Court at the turn 
of the century. A few years later, social re- 
formers raised the spector of “The Nine Old 
Men” and laid invalidation of progressive 
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legislation to the senility of the. judges. 
Current mythology, welling up out of the 
South, has it that something is dreadfully 
wrong with the Court due to the lack of 
prior judicial experience by the judges. 

Senator SMaTHERs, of Florida, authored a 
bill requiring 5 years judicial experience as 
a prerequisite to Supreme Court appoint- 
ment while Senator STENNis, of Mississippi, 
would stretch the requirement to 10 years. 
Both Senators were outraged by the Court’s 
school desegregation decision. Opposition 
runs a little deeper in Mississippi than in 
Florida which may account for the more 
stringent provisions of the Stennis bill. In 
any event, it will be interesting to see just 
how much correlation, if any, there is be- 
tween liberalism or conservatism on the 
one hand and prior judicial experience on 
the other. 

During its 167 years of existence, 87 men 
have sat on the Supreme Court, as Chief 
Justices and associates. Four have served 
in both capacities: Oliver Ellsworth, Edward 
D. White, Charles Evans Hughes, and Harlan 
F. Stone. 

Let’s take the Chief Justices first. There 
have been 13 Chiefs, excluding John Rut- 
ledge who presided for a short period but 
who was never confirmed. John Marshall, 
Roger Taney, Salmon P. Chase, Morrison 
Waite, Melville Fuller, and Earl Warren 
assumed the position without a day’s judicial 
experience behind them. None could have 
qualified under either senatorial plan. John 
Jay, Oliver Ellsworth, Edward D. White, 
William Howard Taft, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Harlan F. Stone, and Fred M. Vinson had 
varying degrees of judicial experience when 
appointed. The count is 7 to 6 in favor of 
experience but the record also shows that 
the Court has been headed by men without 
prior experience for 112 of its 167 years. A 
comparision, on any count, of the quality of 
service rendered as between the experienced 
and the inexperienced lends little luster to 
the hue and cry for service on the bench as 
@ prerequisite to appointment as Chief 
Justice, to say the least. 

We have already excluded the six inexperi- 
enced Chiefs as disqualified to serve under 
either the Smathers or the Stennis scheme. 
What of the other seven? Chief Justices 
Hughes and Stone got their only judicial ex- 
perience on the Court itself before promo- 
tions. Since neither could have got on the 
Court had either SmMaTHERS or STENNIS had 
his way when they were appointed, we'll have 
to rule both out. Jay had 2 years experi- 
ence on the bench before he became Chief 
Justice; Ellsworth, 4, and Vinson, 3 months 
less than 5 years. They’re out. White had 
2 years experience before he went to the 
Court as an Associate Justice. He is out. 
That leaves Taft who became Chief with 11 
years prior service on State and Federal 
courts. It is comforting to know, as the ad- 
vertisements say, that we have salvaged 1 
Chief Justice out of 13 for Senators SmaTH- 
ERS and STENNIS—even if he did fill the post 
for only 9 of the Court’s 167 years. But let’s 
get on. Deducting the 12 Chief Justices we 
have disqualified we still have 75 Justices 
who may, or may not, qualify under the 
proposed plans. 

We run into trouble right off the bat. As- 
sociate Justices who went to the Court with- 
out prior service on the bench (excluding 
Hughes and Stone with whom we have al- 
ready dealt) include: William Paterson, 
Bushrod Washington, Joseph Story, Henry 
Baldwin, John McKinley, Benjamin Curtis, 
John Campbell, Noah Swayne, Samuel Miller, 
Joseph Bradley, L. Q. C. La Mar, George 
Shiras, William Moody, James McReynolds, 
Louis Brandeis, Pierce Butler, George Suther- 
land, Owen Roberts, Robert Jackson, James 
Byrnes, Stanley Reed, Felix Frankfurter, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Tom Clark, and Harold Bur- 
ton. Now we've disqualified 25 more for 
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both Senators. Almost any lawyer would be 
willing to take a chance on the $64,000 ques- 
tion by answering that some of these lawyers 
made important contributions to constitu- 
tional law and the Nation and that men of 
all shades of opinion are included in their 
ranks. Come to think of it, the list in- 
cludes some mighty hard bitten exponents 
of the separate but equal doctrine so dear 
to the embattled Senators—like, say Byrnes, 
McReynolds, or La Mar—But SMATHERS and 
STENNIS will just have to take the bitter with 
the sweet. Subtract these 25 from the 75 
Justices we have left after elimination of the 
12 Chief Justices and we have only 50 Justices 
left out of the 87 with which we started. 

This thing seems to be getting out of hand 
but we can’t turn back now. Associate Jus- 
tices who went to the Court with less than 
5 years’ judicial experience (excluding White 
and Ellsworth, who have already been ac- 
counted for) include: James Iredell, Thomas 
Johnson, Brockholst Livingston, Alfred 
Moore, John Rutledge, Peter Daniel, Stanley 
Matthews, John Clarke, Hugo Black, John 
Harlan I, J. R. La Mar, Wiley Rutledge, and 
John Harlan II. That's a total of 13 whose 
less than 5 years’ service on the bench before 
their appointments disqualifies them under 
both proposed senatorial dispensations. This 
list, like our prior lists, includes men of 
varying degrees of competence, brilliance, 
and social, economic, and political beliefs. 
Some were, and some were not, supporters 
of the Smathers-Stennis view of the 14th 
amendment. 

Well, anyhow, Senator Smartuenrs last left 
us with 37 qualified justices according to his 
lights. ‘They fall into two groups. Group 
1, consisting of Justices with 5 or more but 
less than 10 years experience, includes: 
Samuel Chase, Gabriel Duval, William John- 
son, William Todd, John McLean, Thomas 
Barbour, Levi Woodbury, Stephen Field, 
James Wayne, Ward Hunt, Howell Jackson, 
William Day, Joseph McKenna, Willis Van 
Devanter, Frank Murphy, and Sherman 
Minton, a total of 16. Group 2 consists of 
Justices with 10 or more years of prior ju- 
dicial experience and includes: John Blair, 
William Cushing, Smith Thompson, Robert 
Trimble, John Catron, Robert Grier, Samuel 
Nelson, Samuel Blatchford, David Brewer, 
Henry Brown, David Davis, Horace Gray, 
William B. Woods, Rufus Peckham, William 
Strong, Benjamin Cardozo, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Horace Lurton, Edward Stanford, 
and Mahlon Pitney, associate Justices, and 
Chief Justice Taft, a total of 21. Senator 
SMATHERS’ 37 Justices include liberals, not- 
s0-liberals, and conservatives. Obviously, he 
hasn't solved his problem. 

Senator STENNIs hasn’t done much better. 
He has wound up with a hodgepodge of 21 
Justices (those in group 2) representing all 
of the various shades of opinion that have 
bobbed up on the Court since it was estab- 
lished. By playing games with combina- 
tions or mutations of the 21 whose experi- 
ence accords with the Mississippi Senator’s 
notions of Supreme Court qualification you 
could get almost any kind of an opinion you 
wanted on the racial reach of the 14th 
amendment or on child-labor legislation. 

At this point the Senators may tax me with 
lumping the post-1937 Court personnel in 
with its pre-1937 composition and they may 
protest that they want none of the judicial 
shenanigans that came with the New Deal- 
Fair Deal middle of the road appointments 
of our last three Presidents. Let’s take that 
position for a moment. The Senators would 
still have only one Chief Justice, Taft, left. 
Of the 73 Justices who served prior to 1937 
Smathers would have only 35 (we would 
have to drop Murphy and Minton off his list) 
while Stennis would be left with his same 
21. Either plan would play havoc with the 
Plessy v. Ferguson Court which enunciated 
the separate-but-equal doctrine. Smathers 
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would lose Chief Justice Fuller and Associ- 
ates White and Shiras which would leave him 
in a bad way since Brewer didn’t participate 
and Harlan (who would have been eliminated 
anyhow) took a dissenting position. Sten- 
nis would have eliminated those four plus 
Justice Field and would have been left with 
only Justices Gray, Brown, and Peckham as 
having had the requisite more than 10 years 
prior experience. And, finally, the 1937 
Court, intact for a considerable period and 
conservative enough to meet the most fas- 
tidious taste, was composed of Stone, Car- 
dozo, Hughes, Van Devanter, McReynolds 
Brandeis, Sutherland, Roberts, and Butler. 
As we have seen, only Cardozo and Van De- 
vanter could have met the qualifications 
Smathers would impose while only Cardozo 
could have served if the Founding Fathers 
had had the same vision that has come to 
Senator Stennis. 

Confidently, I know the answer to the 
Senators’ problem. Ponder, for a moment, 
the given names of the Judges who banned 
segregated schools: Earl Warren, Hugo Black, 
Stanley Reed, Felix Frankfurter, Sherman 
Minton, Harold Burton, Tom (not Thomas) 
Clark, Robert Jackson, and William O. Doug- 
las—get it? Only one good, earthy William 
in the lot and he a renegade and only one 
good solid Robert, and he unpredictable. 
What about the rest of those given names 
heretofore unknown to Supreme Court his- 
tory? Gone are the Johns, the Samuels, the 
James’, the Davids, the Henrys who made our 
Nation great. But, whoops, wait a minute, I 
had forgotten Bushrod Washington, Brock- 
holst Livingston, Lucius Q. C. La Mar, Morri- 
son Waite. Oh, well, forget the whole thing. 
Maybe my plan has its defects, too. 

Quite seriously, there is no mechanical 
method of selecting Supreme Court Justices 
that will guarantee a desired construction 
or interpretation of the 14th amendment 
or any other section of the Constitution. 
On reflection it will be apparent to any 
lawyer that a liberal Court or a conservative 
Court could be appointed from present mem- 
bers of the courts of appeal, the district 
courts, State supreme courts or from our 
own Superior Court, for that matter, under 
either the Smathers or the Stennis plan. 
The same thing goes for appointments from 
the ranks of practicing lawyers or law school 
professors. Prior judicial experience, or the 
lack of it, did not foreordain or even fore- 
cast the decisions in Marbury v. Madison, the 
Dartmouth College case, income tax cases, 
Plessy v. Ferguson or Brown v. Board of 
Education. Those decisions, and other land- 
mark cases, are the end-products of far 
deeper experience, shared with the American 
people by the judges. It is undoubtedly 
true that the selectivity by our Presidents 
who appoint Supreme Court Justices plays 
an important role in the timing of various 
constitutional interpretations and that such 
timing may delay or retard, on the one hand, 
or accelerate, on the other, the processes of 
growth and change that are hallmarks of a 
free society. Even the presidential ' factor 
can be overemphasized; judges have disap- 
pointed, even enraged, those who appointed 
them. 

The strength and the greatness of the 
American judiciary, no matter what its 
shortcomings and lapses, lies in its inde- 
pendence. Our Supreme Court Justices 
have been charged with the responsibility 
of interpreting a Constitution designed to 
protect the rights and regulate the rela- 
tionships of individuals in an ever-changing 
and evermore complex world. They must 
perform that task in the hurly-burly of the 
pulling and hauling and the backing and 
filling and the sometimes inching forward 
and the sometimes leaping-forward moods 
that are at once the strength and the weak- 
ness of the democratic system. Any scheme 
designed to destroy their independence and 
foreordain their decisions is freighted with 
the promise of stultifying the very Constitu- 
tion that is their guide. 
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Address of Congressman Philip J. Phil- 
bin at Graduation Exercises, Cushing 
Academy, Ashburnham, Sunday, June 
10,1956 * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a speech 
which I delivered yesterday at the gradu- 
ation exercises of the class of 1956 in the 
8lst year of Cushing Academy at Ash- 


burnham, Mass. 


These exercises, which were held at 
Cowell chapel of Cushing, were largely 
attended and most impressive. 

This commencement marked the final 
official appearance of the outstanding 
headmaster of the school, Mr. Clarence 
P. Quimby, who is retiring this year after 
23 years of most conspicuous service. 

During his administration, Cushing 
had made great progress. Its physical 
plant, its enrollment, and its curriculum 
had all been extended and greatly im- 
proved. Under his direction, the school 
achieved highest ranking among the sec- 
ondary schools of the Nation. 

Mr. Quimby leaves a tremendously vi- 
tal, incomparable legacy, which would be 
impossible to excel. He has profoundly 
influenced the educational processes of 
his time and our generation, and his con- 
tributions, not only to Cushing, but to the 
cause of improved, progressive education 
will certainly’ be difficult to equal, if not 
impossible to excel. 

The popular and famous headmaster 
retires at a time when he is virtually in 
the prime of his intellectual powers and 
professional fitness, and it is ardently to 
be hoped that he may be persuaded to 
pursue his activities in some broad edu- 
cational field commensurate with his 
great ability, long experience, and in- 
spired zeal. Cushing Academy and its 
many friends may not only be proud, but 
exceedingly grateful to this illustrious 
headmaster, who, out of the goodness of 
his heart, tenacity of his purpose, integ- 
rity of his dedication, and exceptional 
talents has forged such a remarkable 
record in the educational world. 

The address follows: 

Doctor Quimby, distinguished guests, 
members of the board of trustees, members 
of the faculty, members of the graduating 
class, parents, and friends: 

This is indeed a day of fulfillment, a day 
of vital tasks successfully finished, a day 
mingled with feelings of joy of achievement 
and the sorrow of parting. I am greatly 
honored to be with you. I come, not only as 
Congressman of this great district, but a 
genuine admirer of Cushing and its out- 
standing headmaster, Dr. Quimby. And I 
come as a friend who has, for the past 3 years, 
had an excellent opportunity to observe the 
class which we honor today and as a proud 
parent with a lovely daughter just complet- 
ing her junior year at this fine institution. 

First of all, let me heartily congratulate 
each and every one of you, your parents, and 
teachers, on your graduation. I am exceed- 
ingly pleased with the splendid record which 
the members of this class have made at 
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Cushing. The completion of your course 
here marks an important step in your per- 
sonal advancement. It is an accomplish- 
ment of which you can be justly proud. If 
you had not worked sincerely and intelli- 
gently, you would not have been able to reach 
the cherished goal which we all take joy in 
celebrating in these impressive exercises, and 
which bring to this happy ending your sec- 
ondary school careers. But actually, it is 
just the beginning. The wide world opens 
before you. Boundless opportunities of a 
promising and successful future await each 
and every one of you—await the impact of 
your aspirations, energy, and ability. 

In every sense of the word, you are the 
beneficiaries of a noble tradition. You were 
blessed by providence with the favored des- 
tiny of being raised and educated in this 
great free country of ours—the most power- 
ful, the richest, the most prosperous, and the 
happiest democracy the sun has ever shone 
upon. It has been your happy privilege and 
good fortune to be educated here in the at- 
mosphere of a beautiful historic New Eng- 
land town, in a select institution of learning 
typified by an abundance of patriotism, 
idealism, constructively balanced living and 
genuine American culture. You have been 
fortunate enough to live in an atmosphere 
of tolerance where men and women are 
judged for what they are, what they achieve, 
and what they strive for, and not alone for 
their success, for the circumstance of their 
birth, their race, their religion, or their na- 
tional origin. It would be difficult for me, 
indeed, in this brief talk, to recite the merits, 
the virtues, the reputation, and the immeas- 
urable contributions of Cushing Academy, its 
great leaders and its able teachers. The vital 
thing to recall here and to remember hence- 
forth is the wonderful atmosphere of oppor- 
tunity, tolerance, pride in accomplishment, 
incentive, scholarship, and inspiration which 
has been engendered in this place and which 
you have been so fortunate to share. 

We must remember that it has taken well 
nigh a century to fuse the basic elements of 
our American culture, outlook, and institu- 
tions into the comprehensive traditions of 
learning and useful citizenship that right- 
fully belong to Cushing and its graduates, 

We must take note of the fact that the 
deep spirituality of the early American 
founders combining with their practical 
vision and love of freedom, merging with the 
enthusiasm, unbounded energy, and willing- 
ness to sacrifice for advancement under per- 
sonal liberty which characterizes the many 
people who comprise this Nation, is mainly 
responsible for the dynamic, stimulating at- 
mosphere of the school of which you may be 
so proud to be graduates today. 

As years go by, you will place higher and 
higher value upon the advantage given you 
of living here during your formative years 
and you will come increasingly to appreciate 
the broad, spiritual, God-fearing patterns 
which have formed the secure foundation for 
so many of its other favorable characteristics. 

You have been fortunate also in the ex- 
treme of being educated under such high 
minded, able leadership by such devoted ca- 
pable and conscientious teachers. There is 
background and patient development and 
rich traditions associated with your school. 
Its contemporary leaders and teachers are 
admirably carrying out and implanting the 
ideals of the great leaders and teachers of 
the past and when history is written, the 
names of men like Clarence Quimby as well 
as individual members of the faculty will be 
ranked with those of past generations whose 
devoted and unselfish work has helped so 
immeasurably in laying the groundwork and 
advancing the high aims of Cushing Acad- 
emy. 

In this connection there is a special sad- 
ness associated with this occasion in that 
it marks the last official commencement ap- 
pearance of Headmaster Quimby, whose 
rugged character, high ideals and unflagging 
devotion have been indelibly impressed upom 
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this institution and the educational history 
of our times. Please bear with me a moment 
while I recount for you a brief excerpt ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of re- 
cent date concerning the service of your 
beloved and unxcelled headmaster. I quote: 

“It would be a happy circumstance indeed, 
if every institution in the land could be in- 
fused with the spirit of patriotism, love of 
humanity, enthusiasm for work, unselfish 
devotion to students, school, and Nation, 
which Clarence Quimby has exemplified at 
Cushing. 

“A true patriot in thought, word, and ac- 
tion, he is never given to narrow provincial- 
ism, hysterical fanfare or eccentric theory. 
His powerful influence for good will long be 
felt in the field in which he worked. 

“The Nation that has men like Clarence 
Quimby among its leaders, working for the 
enlightenment and advancement of its 
youth, need have no fears for the future. 

“I extend to him and to his devoted help- 
mate, Mrs. Quimby, who has been loyally and 
magnificently by his side in all his endeavors, 
my heartiest congratulations for their very 
many contributions to the educational, cul- 
tural and business and civic life of my dis- 
trict and State and wish them both many 
years of continued constructive effort and 
happiness.” 

And I tender to the new and able head 
master every wish for a most successful ad- 
ministration. He is well equipped for his 
tasks and will have the wholehearted co- 
operation of all. 

I know that this afternoon as you meet 
officially with your teachers for the last time 
that your hearts are filled with deepest grati- 
tude for all they have done for you. Future 
years, let me assure you, will serve only to 
heighten your feelings of appreciation for 
their labors in your behalf, and they will 
serve to bring into focus as an inspiring 
force in your lives the many unparalleled 
advantages and benefits that you have en- 


joyed under their leadership as students of 
this school. 

There is another group this afternoon to 
whom you owe an indefinable debt for your 


present success. I know you will recognize 
that as a parent myself I speak in a very 
personal sense and, like all the other parents 
here, I am exceedingly proud at this time 
for the events which transpire here in which 
you play the principal role as graduates. 

For I am sure that you are even more 
anxious than I am to emphasize in your own 
hearts and minds and in every fiber of your 
being the truly infinite value of the love, 
devotion, loyalty, and in all so many in- 
stances, the real sacrifice, which your loving 
parents have displayed in furthering your 
interests and welfare without which this 
happy result we all rejoice in would never 
have materialized. ; 

Your parents seek no encomiums. They are 
patient and long suffering, let me assure you 
as one who knows. But I think I can speak 
for all the parents when I say that what they 
have done, they have done gladly and will- 
ingly, yes, with the eagerness born of true 
affection—and they seek no reward or com- 
mendation of any sort, save that which is 
worth more than anything else—continued 
goodness of character, renewed devotion to 
duty and future contributions in the form 
of good living, good works, and constructive 
activity by all our graduates for and in behalf 
of their families, their commmunity, their 
Nation, and their Creator. 

In brief, parents ask nothing more of you 
than that you adhere to the ideals which 
you have been taught in your homes, your 
churches, and your school; that you con- 
tinue honestly and wholeheartedy to do the 
best you can in whatever work you under- 
take; that you recognize your responsibili- 
ties to yourselves, to your families, to the 
people as a whole and to the country; that 
you work, live and strive as good industrious, 
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God-fearing, self-respecting Americans con- 
tributing in every way you can to the build- 
ing of good citizenship, wholesome family 
life, loyal friendships and the building of a 
better America and a peaceful world. 

For parents this afternoon, there is a real 
pride and happiness for your success up to 
this time. But this occasion also brings re- 
memiberance and reiminescence. Parents, 
too, have come this very path years ago. 
They know the joys and sorrows of life, the 
trials, adversities, and problems. 

From personal experience we parents know 
the obstacles, the pitfalls, the difficulties 
which you will have to face. Yes, my friends, 
we came this way ourselves. And if we were 
to close our eyes today we would find our- 
selves again in the bright sunlight and 
flower-decked fields of other years. 

We would see before us the smiling faces 
of dear loved ones who made our way easier, 
who made our progress possible. We would 
feel again the affectionate touch of their 
hand upon our shoulder, we would hear their 
words of counsel, advice, and courage. 

We would recall the love and help they so 
unselfishly gave us; their look of disappoint- 
ment when we lost; their unrestrained joy 


. when we won; their never ending concern for 


us; their loyalty and steadfastness. These 
are precious memories which will always live 
in our minds. Because those were days 
when family ties bound us together like 
hoops of steel, more tightly perhaps than in 
this modern day. 

And now the vision dims, the bright sun- 
light of those happy years fades, the faces of 
those dear ones disappear and we are back 
again in the prosaic world of the present. 

And so it will be with you, my young 
friends. Opportunity is beckoning. It 
knocks on your door. It may knock but once. 
It is up to you to embrace it. It is up to 
you to remember your noble heritage, to 
treasure and sustain your high ideals and let 
nothing swerve you from them. We will all 
be pulling for you in your every undertaking. 

Many of you will go out into the realistic, 
practical, everyday world of work. Some of 
you will go to higher institutions of learn- 
ing to seek further training for higher fields 
of endeavor. But all of you will have to 
face the same essential problems—how can 
you fulfill your highest destiny—how can you 
meet the responsibilities you have as edu- 
cated men and women living in this fast- 
moving rapidly changing atomic and hydro- 
gen age with its quantum mechanics, nuclear 
physics, and theory of relativity. 

You are finishing the happiest but at once 
@ most vital and important period of your 
lives. You have made a fine start. As a 
class and as individuals you have made a 
great record here. Your class has distin- 
guished itself in the classroom, on the ath- 
letic field and in every other schoo] activity. 
You have all recorded a significant accom- 
plishment in your school work. By your 
training and your character, you are well 
equipped for the future. If you have the 
will, ambition and determination, you can go 
on to finer achievements. 

You can go on to service to your own aims, 
and service also to the Nation and humanity, 
to the task which faces every one of us today 
more than ever before of protecting, pre- 
serving, maintaining, enriching and perfect- 
ing the great institutions of our country 
which have given you, and so many others, 
priceless, incomparable advantages of “‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

If you but will it, if you courageously per- 
severe in your aims, you can reach your goal 
and you can make your contribution worth- 
while. Whatever that contribution is, make 
sure that it is your very best. Make sure that 
it represents the very best effort of which 
you are capable. Make sure that it is sincere, 
earnest and conscientious. Make sure that 
you work diligently at the tasks at hand. 
But no matter what your gains in material 
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wealth and position, never take yourself too 
seriously. 

Remember that you are human and finite. 
Never let failure deter you from another and 
still another try. Remember the words of 
a great philosopher, “There is no such word 
as failure in the lexicon of a bright youth.” 
Keep your courage high, because you may 
score a touchdown on the next play. Be 
humble of your talents and accomplishments, 
and never gloat over the reverses of mis- 
fortunes of others, Tomorrow they may rise 
to success, 

Distinguish between confidence in yourself 
and vainglory. Keep it in mind that “pride 
goeth before a fall,” and that vanity casts 
doubt upon your real worth. Be generous, 
kindly and just—always ready to lend a help- 
ing hand, particularly to your less favored 
brethren. Respect the judgment of your 
elders because their experience can guide you 
safely away from the shoals. One is wise who 
learns from his own mistakes. One is a gen- 
ius who learns from the mistakes of others. 

Be interested in the civic and political 
affairs of your town, your State and your 
Government. Democracy can be destroyed 
by nonparticipation of the average citizen 
and the activity of minority pressure groups. 
The Nation and the world are faced by many 
grave problems. Your generation will neces- 
sarily have to play a large part in solving 
them. They cannot be solved without your 
active help. 

You and those who will work with you will 
be the leaders of the future. What kind of 
a future—slave or free? Upon you the Na- 
tion will depend for its freedom and security. 
To you and other young Americans the whole 
world will one day look for guidance and in- 
spiration in the struggle for peace and de- 
mocracy. It will be your major task and duty 
to defend our liberty and save it from de- 
struction by tyrants who are, if the facts 
were known, case problems for the psycholo- 
gists, but who are preaching poisonous class 
hatred and intolerance and seeking by force 
or stealth the destruction of individual lib- 
erty and the enslavement of mankind. 

My friends, there is no magic formula to 
prepare you for these great tasks, no open 
sesame to success. But there are some guides 
and signposts you can follow. First, re- 
member that there is no substitute for hard 
work in the life of an individual or a nation. 
The able-bodied individual who strives to 
avoid or evade his responsibility, who turns 
to the government at some level to solve 
his personal problems, or to provide him with 
@ means of livelihood, is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. Similarly, that nation which turns its 
back on the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual and pursues the wraith of collectivism 
and socialism will soon suffer the same fate 
as all the other nations throughout history 
which have departed from the basic values 
of life ordained to us by the Almighty and 
exemplified so brilliantly by the unmatched 
glories and achievements of our Nation. 


Remember that this Nation is not a static 
organism. To stand still is to retrogress. We 
must work for a dynamic, forward-looking, 
forward-moving democracy. But at the same 
time we cannot ignore or discard the solid, 
constructive values of the past. Industry, 
thrift, preparation for rainy days, above all, 
the deep spiritual values, and wholesome 
home and family life are the enduring basis 
of any worthwhile, well ordered government. 

Do not be led astray or swerved from your 
chosen course by current despotic doctrines 
as old as Methuselah or the Corn laws of 
Rome that there is any easy road to personal 
success, governmental stability or national 
prosperity. A nation, like an individual, 
must zealously protect its freedom, or it will 
crumble through soft living, inertia, moral 
decay and spiritual degeneration, like so 
many other nations of the past, into the dust 
of oblivion. AJl the experience of mankind 
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and all the lessons of recorded history indis- 
putably prove that fact. 

Let me reemphasize: Be true to yourselves 
and the ideals you have learned in your own 
homes, your churches and this school. Be 
confident of your abilities and aim high. Re- 
member the words of the poet “Not failure, 
but low aim, is crime.” Be proud of your 
heritage and never betray it. Stand by your 
principles and your convictions. Respect 
yourselves and others will respect you. 

Live like your fathers and mothers have 
tried to live—loyal to God and country, loyal 
to every worthy institution, loyal to your 
friends. Strive to advance yourself, and live, 
not by selfishness or vanity or materialism. 
“To thine own self be true and it must 
follow as the night the day thou canst not 
then be false to any man,” is something to 
remember, if you place beside it “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself” and the injunction of 
the Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” And when 
you are right, fear no one but God, because 
the truth will make you free and freedom 
will make you strong. 

It always tugs at the heart to leave dear 
friends—the young and the old. But time 
waits for no one. Like all those who have 
gone before you, now you must move for- 
ward—always forward—to the broader op- 
portunities and achievements of the future. 
You part today but you will be together 
again, I know, together in these fine warm 
friendships you have formed here, together 
in the spirit of these noble teachings and 
ideals, together in the company of all those 
who strive to keep our high faith in America 
and all she stands for, the eternal faith 
which by the blood and sacrifice of her sons 
we have sworn to uphold to the end. 

Years ago in a similar setting as this I had 
the high privilege of rendering my own 
class ode and the closing lines of it went 
something like this: 

“But now as we start on life’s battle, let 
us be brave and heed, the words of our own 
class motto, ‘Every day some noble deed.’” 

And I think today, my friends, that the 
last line of that song may well be kept in 
mind by all of us, young and old: “Every day 
some nobler deed.” 

Let me again congrateulate you, your par- 
ents and teachers, upon this great memo- 
rable, unforgettable day in your lives, so full 
of deep meaning for them and for you. 

And let me wish you all, and let me wish 
for my dear friend, Clarence Quimby, your 
great headmaster, all the very best of health, 
success, prosperity and happiness in the 
future, whatever may be your chosen way of 
life. : 

May the good Lord of hosts continue to 
shower his richest, choicest blessings upon 
all of you. 

God love you. 





The Overton Waterway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present a resolution 
adopted by the Louisiana State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, which confirms the 
support of this organization for con- 
struction of the Overton-Red River 
Waterway in Louisiana. I feel this 
waterway will render great benefits to 
all the people of northwest Louisiana. 
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The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Overton-Red River Water- 
way, a $300 million project planned for the 
entire southwest area, will offer great con- 
veniences for our citizens .and will result 
in widespread employment for labor’s peo- 
ple throughout the entire area covered by 
the project; and 

Whereas such projects bring unlimited ad- 
vantages to Louisiana, adding to the al- 
ready significant development of our State, 
and contributing to a better and a more 
abundant way of life for all of our people; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Louisiana State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, go on record as approv- 
ing this project as one of the immeasurable 
benefits to Louisiana, and that we urge upon 
our people the importance of letting their 
United States Senators and Representatives 
know that they are in favor of the Overton- 
Red River Waterway for Louisiana, 





The President’s Illness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Iir. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues, to the 
following item, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 11, 


1956: 
MATTER OF Fact 


(By Stewart Alsop) 
THE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS 


WASHINGTON.—It is good to know that the 
President’s operation was a brilliant success, 
that his recovery should be complete within 
6 weeks, and that his doctors agree that his 
illness need not bar him from a second term. 
Even so, there is no ducking the fact that 
the President and the country are again 
squarely faced with a familiar question: 
Whether a man in his condition should at- 
tempt to carry the crushing burden of the 
Presidency for 4 more years. The question 
can only be intelligently decided by a frank 
and careful weighing of the medical factors, 
and of other more intangible but equally 
important factors as well. 

The world’s greatest medical authority on 
the President’s disease, ileitis, is Dr. Burrill 
Crohn, who first diagnosed the disease as 
benign and operable in 1932—before that, 
the patient usually died. Since 1932 Dr. 
Crohn has treated some 700 cases of the 
disease. 1 

Dr. Crohn agrees, on the basis of this ex- 
perience, that the President should have re- 
covered fully in 6 weeks. Moreover, Dr. 
Crohn points out tivat there is virtually no 
chance of malignancy developing, since the 
small intestine is almost immune to ma- 
lignancy. It is thus quite reasonable to hope 
that the President has many years of active 
and happy life ahead of him. 

But there is a minus side to the medical 
picture as well. As Dr. Crohn points out, the 
President’s operation, involving the elimi- 
nation of several inches of intestine, is most 
distinctly a major operation. Although the 
heart is not directly involved, the President’s 
heart attack and his age are unquestion- 
ably complicating factors. Finally, based on 
Dr. Cohn’s experience, there is a 35-percent 
chance of recurrence of ileitis. 

There is, of course, a somewhat similar 
chance of recurrence of coronary thrombosis. 
In sum, like his heart attack, the President's 
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operation has been no minor tindisposition. 
Even after his recovery, Dr. Crohn and other 
doctors consulted agreed, a physically vig- 
orous campaign by the President must be 
ruled out. 

So much for the medical factors. The 
President’s personal prestige is perhaps the 
most important of the intangible factors ? 
be weighed. In a speech some days ago, 
the President said: “Certainly the prestige 
of the United States since the last World War 
has never been as high as it is this day.” The 
statement is open to dispute. But hardly 
anyone will dispute that the prestige of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has never been higher, 
all over the world. 

Almost single handed, the President has 
removed the false face of the United States 
as an unstable and warlike power. This 
has been, perhaps, his single greatest service 
to his country. His second greatest service 
has been to restore a large measure of the 
national unity which was so sadly lacking 
only a few years ago. 

If the President decides to withdraw, the 
irreplaceable national asset of his world pres- 
tige will be lost. A period of extreme political 
confusion will also be ushered in, in which 
the violent partisanship which the Presi- 
dent has done so much to still will again 
be loudly heard. 

Yet, as in the case of the medical picture, 
there is another side of the picture which 
must also be considered. Ever since his heart 
attack, there has been a tendency among 
his subordinates to shield Mr. Eisenhower 
from the unpleasant responsibilities of his 
Office. A case in point was the urgent mes-~ 
sage on the Middle Eastern crisis from Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, which 
was apparently concealed from the President. 

Military leaders, appalled by the accelerat- 
ing shift in the world power balance to the 
Communist bloc, complain that the Presi- 
dent is so protected that they have not been 
able to make known to him the real case 
for a sharply stepped up defense effort. 
Again, there is heavy pressure on the Na- 
tional Security Council to avoid troubling 
the President with split papers. The result 
has been largely to transform the NSC 
into a mechanism for reaching the lowest 
common denominator of indecision. 

Since the President’s latest trouble, the 
tendency to overprotect him is sure to grow. 
Perhaps this is not too great a price to pay 
for his prestige abroad and his leadership at 
home. But it is silly to pretend that there 
is no price to pay; or to disregard the risks 
involved in a second term for a man of 65 
who has had a coronary thrombosis and a 
major abdominal operation within less than 
8 months. 

As before, the final decision will rest with 
the President himself. But it is not only 
legitimate, but right and needful, that the 
matter be fully and frankly debated by the 
country. 





Panama Canal Problems: Issues Stated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the forthcoming meeting of Presi- 
dents of the American States at Panama 
in late June has attracted world atten- 
tion to the problems of the Americas. 
Among the foremost of these under cur- 
rent consideration by the Congress is am- 
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plification of interoceanic transit fa- 
cilities. 

The most recent contribution to the 
literature on this subject is a paper by 
Earl Harding, vice president of the Na- 
tional Economic Council of New York, 
published in Economic Council Papers, 
volume XI, No. 2, of June 1, 1956. In 
this he brings the principal canal issues 
into focus. 

The paper carries the following bio- 
graphical note of its author written by 
Vice Adm, Charles S. Freeman, United 
States Navy, retired: 

Mr. Harding’s continuing interest in the 
Panama Canal stems from his earlier back- 
ground in journalism, to which he was di- 
verted from engineering. As news editor of 
Joseph Pulitzer’s New York World he was 
thrust in 1908 into an intensive investigation 
of the Panama revolution of 1903. This tock 
him to Europe, and many times to Panama 
and Colombia. Later, in industry and 
finance, his interest was extended to other 
Latin American countries. He has been a 
member of the Pan American Society of the 
United States since 1919. 


Articles on the Panama Canal prob- 
Jems over the past 10 years have been nu- 
merous. The attention of the Congress 
is invited to the excellent documentation 
on Isthmian Canal Policy of the United 
States, prepared by Representative CLARK 
W. THompson, of Texas, and published in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 23, 1955. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s paper is a highly meritorious addi- 
tion to this documentation, and is com- 
mended for reading by every Member of 
Congress and its staff experts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
text of the indicated paper is quoted: 

Wat More Witt America GIVE AWAY AT 
PaNAMA? 


(By Earl Harding) 


President Eisenhower’s announced venture 
this month into the diplomatic jungles of 
Panama to confer with the heads of the 
South and Central American Republics is 
certain to be of historic importance. 

The big game of this safari will be you, 
the American taxpayer—your dollars, and 
eventually the sovereignty of your country. 
The pitfalls will be well camouflaged, but 
they will be there. 

Besides the maneuvering of the other Latin 
American neighbors for benefits from rich 
Uncle Sam, there will be these problems 
affecting the lifeline of America’s economic 
and military defense, the Panama Canal. 

1. Agitation for eventual internationali- 
gation of the Panama Canal—after American 
taxpayers have footed the bills. Our origi- 
nal canal investment was close to $400 mil- 
lion. It could not be replaced for less than 
$1 billion today. And the canal rebuilt at 
sea level would cost 5 to 10 billions more. 

2. Concentration of pressure on the United 
States Congress to pass legislation to make 
effective certain features of our vitally im- 
portant giveaway treaty with Panama. This 
treaty was negotiated in secret for 16 months, 
ratified by our Senate, July 29, 1955, with- 
out adequate investigation or debate, and 
was almost completely overlooked by the 
American press. 

3. Propaganda for constructing practically 
a new canal, at sea level—regardless of the 
billions it would cost, the engineering risks 
involved, and the certainty that Panama 
would again hold us up for the righ* to vary 
present Canal Zone boundaries for the sea- 
level relocation. 

4. Complaint of American ship owners that 
Panama Canal tolls are prohibitively high, 
and the lawsuit now pending, brought by 12 
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American steamship companies for refund of 
$27 million in tolls collected since 1951 al- 
legedly in excess of the amounts authorized 
in the law passed by Congress reorganizing 
the Panama Canal administration. 

5. Decision of the Panama Canal author- 
ities to abandon the American-owned Pana- 
ma Railroad and replace it with an auto- 
mobile and truck highway. Congressional 
investigation has stopped this one, at least 
temporarily. 


THE THREAT OF INTERNATIONALIZATION 


Internationalization of the Panama Canal 
is not a new idea with the Panamanian poli- 
ticians. In Economic Council publications 
as far back as September 1, 1953, I forecast 
that “If Panama’s desire for still further 
concessions is not satisfied, pressure in be- 
half of Panama such as Alger Hiss in 1946 
brought to bear through the United Nations 
may take the form of demanding interna- 
tionalization of the Panama Canal.” 

This warning was reemphasized in 1954 
and 1955 in my urging that the future of 
the canal be not compromised in the then 
unratified giveaway treaty. 

Representative FRaNcis E. DORN, Republi- 
can of Brooklyn, as one of the House Mer- 
chant Marine Subcommittee on the Panama 
Canal, while attending hearings in the Canal 
Zone last December, heard Panamanians 
talking about the time when the canal would 
be internationalized. Further, the Congress- 
man told me recently, he found Panamanian 
politicians grumbling about our giveaway 
treaty—Uncle Sam hadn't given them 
enough. 

How serious are the implications of this 
“internationalization” threat was evaluated 
in Washington on May 12 by the Honorable 
Maurice H. Thatcher, Governor of the Canal 
Zone 1910-13, later a Member of Congress 
from Kentucky. As toastmaster of the Pan- 
ama Canal Society’s meeting honoring the 
memory of John F. Stevens as the engineer- 
ing architect of the canal, Governor Thatcher 
said: 

“There are those who wish to see the Pan- 
ama Canal internationalized; taken from the 
hands of the United States and turned over 
to an international or world organization, 
which would very likely team up with the 
world-at-large and use it in a way to greatly 
harm this Nation. * * * 

“The work was effected under American 
treaty rights and arrangements which the 
world recognizes as valid. Speaking for my- 
self, and voicing, I believe, the overwhelming 
sentiment of the American people, I would 
oppose the indicated suggestion, or move- 
ment, as one of monumental stupidity and 
evil. * * © 

“There is no other country in all the earth 
which, if it had built the canal as we have 
built it, would surrender its right to own, 
control, and operate it. 

“Yet there are those in our midst at this 
hour—at this time of grave danger to the 
freedom of the entire human race—who, 
through impractical idealism or sinister de- 
sign, would yield up all these precious and 
dearly earned rights, which are ours. * * * 

“The canal has enabled us to make the 
critical contribution to defeat in war the 
tyrannies of despotism, and in peace to serve 
the free shipping and commerce of the world. 
We have thus benefited not only ourselves 
but all mankind. Our abandonment of the 
control of this great waterway, beneficent 
and strategic, would be, indeed, an act of stu- 
pendous folly.” ° 

THE GIVEAWAY TREATY—WHAT IT MEANS 

The extent of the surrender of America’s 
vital interests through our latest giveaway 
treaty with Panama and the pressures to 
implement it are too little known. Who is 
responsible? 

The Americas Daily, published in Miami 
Springs, Fla., in separate Spanish and Eng- 


lish editions which are widely distributed 
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in Latin America, stated in a front-page edi- 
torial on May 19, 1956: 

“It is a historic fact that President Eisen- 
hower was a decisive factor in the negotia- 
tion of the treaty recently signed by the 
United States and Panama. * * * The par- 
ticipation of President Eisenhower, at deter- 
mining moments of the negotiation, was of 
great significance. * * * 

“It is to be desired that before the Presi- 
dent arrives in Panama, approval be given 
to the laws implementing the treaty, and 
which will put it in full force, since Eisen- 
hower had so much to do with it * * * 

“There is some fear that, for some reason, 
the Legislature of the United States may end 
its present session without approving the 
laws implementing the treaty.” 

Legislation to implement the treaty and 
it supplementary memorandum of under- 
standings must be voted by our Congress 
before the administration can deliver title to 
the properties which the treaty donates to 
the Republic of Panama. 

The estimated fair market value of the do- 
nated properties, as stated by our Govern- 
ment is $24,300,000. They include the Pan- 
aman Railroad yards and terminals at both 
ends of the canal; the Washington Hotel in 
Colon, worth $1,450,000; the Colon Hospital, 
market value now $1,400,000; and many other 
parcels. 

But the $24,300,000 is not all. Cost to the 
United States of replacing or relocating 
properties affected by the treaty is stated 
Officially to be $12,300,000. 

Add to these items a bridge across the 
canal, as promised in 1942, to cost $20 mil- 
lion. (Other estimates, up to $27 million.) 

And don’t forget the $1,500,000 increase in 
our annuity to Panama for the privilege of 
operating our canal. Once it was $250,000; 
then $430,000. Now our giveaway treaty 
makes it $1,930,000 a year, in perpetuity, 
since the treaty cannot be reopened without 
mutual consent. - 

SQUANDERMANIA AT SEA LEVEL 


On the day of the announcement that 
Panama was inviting President Eisenhower 
and heads of the 20 other American Republics 
to celebrate together the Bolivar anniversary, 
June 25 and 26, agitation for a sea-level 
reconstruction of the Panama Canal was 
revived in 8-column headlines in the Panama 
press. 

Brig. Gen. John S. Seybold, ending his 
term as Governor of the Canal Zone and 
President of the Government-owned Panama 
Canal Company, announced that he has 
reached the unqualified conclusion that the 
proposed sea-level canal “is both feasible and 
desirable and, in fact, inevitable.” 

Thus the old controversy between sea-level 
and high-level-lake-and-locks type of canal 
again becomes a threat to every American 
taxpayer’s pocketbook. 

Sooner or later, perhaps not before this 
summer’s adjournment, Congress will dis- 
cover that voters have a vital interest in a 
money-conserving, defense-sound solution at 
Panama. 

Reduced to laymen’s language, the ques- 
tion is: Should the existing canal be mod- 
ernized, at a cost estimated at around $700 
million; or should, in effect, a new canal be 
constructed at sea level, at a cost estimated 
by the sea-level advocates at $4,500,000,000; 
but likely, say civilian engineers, to be at 
least double that amount. 

An alert, informed Republican Senator 
wrote last year to an economy-minded Demo- 
cratic Senator: “It is notorious that Govern- 
ment engineers habitually underestimate the 
cost of projects in which they are particu- 
larly interested.” (The strategy of spenders 
is to get a project started, and then trust 
Congress to meet the deficits.) 

Still pending are the Martin and Thompson 
bills for creation of an independent com- 
mission of qualified experts to determine 
what is the logical solution of the engineer- 
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ing problems. Also pending is the bill of 
Senator MAGNUSON to transfer the canal from 
the Secretary of the Army to civilian manage- 
ment under the Department of Commerce. 

New light on the sea-level controversy 
will be found if Congress digs deeper. For 
instance, there was recently declassified a 
preliminary report dated January 17, 1944 by 
the then governor of the canal, Gen. Gien E. 
Edgerton. He recommended a thorough in- 
vestigation of the possibilities for modifica- 
tion of the existing canal, extension of 
Gatun Lake and abandonment of the Pedro 
report approved in principle the suggested 
modification of the existing canal. 

The Edgerton report also warned that sea- 
level advocates would “oppose unjustifiably” 
any move that would delay their sea-level 
dream. 

Now the outgoing governor, General Sey- 
bold, says the investigation projected in the 
Martin and Thompson bills to evaluate both 
plans would be a waste of money. But that 
is for the Congress, not the administration,, 
to decide. 

One sentence in the long-unavailable 
Edgerton report is of special interest now, in 
view of current evaluation of the work of 
John F. Stevens, Chief Engineer of the canal 
during its creative period, 1905-07. It reads: 
“* * * the wisdom of the adoption of the 
high-level plan in the original construction 
of the canal is completely established.” 

Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, in a carefully documented ad- 
dress to the Panama Canal Society of Wash- 
ington on May 12, 1956, placed Mr. Stevens 
in “historical perspective” as “the basic 
architect’? of the canal. Mr. Fioop’s stud- 
ies show that Mr. Stevens saw the advantages 
of consolidating the locks at the Pacific end 
of the canal, but was compelled to compro- 
mise on one lock step at Pedro Miguel and 
two at Miraflores. This created, against the 
chief engineer’s better judgment, a transpor- 
tation bottleneck at Pedro Miguel. 

The alternative to the sea-level proposal, 
known as the Terminal Lake plan, would 
extend Gatun Lake to new, giant triple locks 
near the present Miraflores site. Then, with 
new triple locks at the Atlantic end of Gatun 
Lake large enough to accommodate any giant 
craft of the future, there would be uninter- 
rupted navigation through the enlarged lake. 

Navy men and merchant seamen recognize 
the navigational advantages of such a high- 
level lake channel over the deep, and nec- 
essarily narrow, channel dug to sea level 
and menaced by slides. 

The sea-level side of the argument is that 
a sea-level channel, with tidal locks, would 
be safer under atomic or thermonuclear 
attack. 

The answer of the advocates of a mod- 
ernized high-level canal—the Terminal Lake 
Plan—is to quote such authorities as Ma}. 
Gen. Thomas F. Farrell, who has been: in- 
side the atomic and thermonuclear develop- 
ments since their beginning. General Far- 
rell wrote on April 5, 1956, to Senator Mar- 
TIN: 

“Atomic and thermonuclear weapons—if 
delivered on the target—will put a sea-level 
canal out of service as effectively as they 
would a lock canal.” 

Governor Thatcher has stated that not one 
of the engineers, still living, who had expe- 
rience in building or operating the canal, 
approves the sea-level idea. 

Mr. E. S. Randolph, of Baton Rouge, La., 
spent 35 years on the canal and is recog- 
nized as the greatest repository of Panama 
Canal engineering knowledge and experience 
living today. Mr. Randolph’s evaluation of 
present canal problems was placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 18, 1956, by 
Congressman Dorn, of Brooklyn. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the Randolph state- 
ment: 
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“The sea-level plan contains engineering 
and constructional features which are 
grossly without precedent in the Isthmian 
area. * * * The oversize dredging equip- 
ment required for deepening the cut before 
lowering the water level would necessitate 
@ program of development involving un- 
foreseeable risks, delays, and costs. With- 
out experience, there is no solid basis for 
the evaluation of the action of the mate- 
rials under the new order of pressures which 
would be developed [by cutting the channel 
108 feet below its present level]. The prob- 
lem of landslides would be greatly accen- 
tuated. * ° © 

“The interoceanic canal problem includes, 
besides engineering and geology, grave ques- 
tions of diplomatic relationships, economics, 
and marine operations. The issues must be 
decided on their merit at the highest plane 
of wise and experienced judgment and 
statesmanship. This I firmly believe can 
be best accomplished by an independent 
and broadly constituted commission as pro- 
vided in the Martin-Thompson bill now 
pending.” 

Every American taxpayer’s pocketbook will 
be affected by the decisions President Eisen- 
hower may be asked to make in Panama, and 
by the action that the Congress must take 
in Washington, now or later. 

The outcome can be influenccd by what 
is heard from the people back home within 
the next fortnight. 





Possible Congressional Investigation of 
Racketeering 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in this morning’s mail I received the 
following letter with enclosures which I 
received from Thomas Jefferson Miley, 
Executive Vice President of the Com- 
merce & Security Association of New 
York. I feel sure it will be of interest 
to our colleagues: 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, 
New York, N. Y., June 8, 1955. 
Hon. PETER FRELINHUYSEN, Jr. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FRELINGHUYSEN: I 
would like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend you for introducing House Resolution 
512, which would authorize a congressional 
investigation of labor union activities de- 
signed to extort money or other advantage 
by means of violence, intimidation or other 
improper interference with normal business 
operations. 

As the representative of approximately 
3,500 employers in the New York metropoli- 
tan area, this association feels the time has 
come for the Federal Government to act 
in a comprehensive way on this pressing na- 
tional problem. 

While local enforcement officials are at- 
tacking this growing problem conscien- 
tiously, frequently they are stymied by a 
number of factors beyond their control. 

Today, we sent the enclosed letter and 
telegram, urging a Federal investigation of 
labor union racketeering, to each member 
of the United States Congress, and to the 
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President of the United States, the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of Labor. We 
have specifically mentioned, and endorsed, 
your resolution as one possible approach 
to the problem. 

I hope that you will actively encourage 
approval of your proposal. Rest assured we 
are entirely in sympathy with it; and you 
have our enthusiastic support. 

T. J. MILey, 
Executive Vice President. 





COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YoRK, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 8, 1956. 
To Members of Committee on Rules and 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C.: 

As the representative of approximately 
3,500 employers in the New York metropoli- 
tan area, this association feels the time has 
come to act on the pressing national problem 
of labor racketeering and extortion. 

Here in New York City we are especially 
conscious of this increasingly serious prob- 
lem posed by unscrupulous individuals who 
attach themselves to the labor movement. 
At the moment, there are separate investiga- 
tions being conducted here by the New York 
County district attorney, the New York State 
attorney general, and the United States at- 
torney for the southern district of New York. 
We are convinced that they are working as 
assiduously as possible on this grave issue. 

Unfortunately, there are many obstacles in 
the paths of these agencies: 

1. Employers and others who suffer from 
the predatory practices of those who pervert 
the labor unions for personal gain by what- 
ever means, are frequently too frightened to 
bring their complaints to existing local au- 
thorities. 

2. While we are particularly aware of the 
situation here in New York City, clearly the 
total problem of labor racketeering goes be- 
yond State boundaries and is national in 
scope; yet, existing investigatory facilities are 
essentially local in character. 

3. There is a substantial possibility that 
a Federal probe could provide the basis for 
Federal legislation to prevent many of these 
vicious practices in the future. 

4. Perhaps the most effective way to eradi- 
cate labor racketeering is to marshal an in- 
formed, outraged, nationwide public opinion. 

Each of these factors calls for a thorough 
and fairly conducted investigation at the 
Federal level. Such a study could provide a 
vital service by focusing the publicity spot- 
light on those who would blemish the legiti- 
mate trade union movement, and who would 
prey upon employers, employees and the 
public. House Resolution 512, introduced by 
Congressman PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., 
which would authorize a congressional in- 
vestigation of labor union racketeering 
activities, is one possible approach to the 
problem. ‘ 

We ar~ heartened by newspaper reports this 
week that President Eisenhower also favors 
some kind of comprehensive Federal action 
against union racketeering. 

In an economy such as ours, trade unions 
must occupy a position of high public trust. 
It is their clear and unequivocal duty to 
represent employees, in their relations with 
emyloyers, in accordance with the enlightened 
best interests of those employees. Many 
unions fill this role effectively and with 
honor. However, where individuals succeed 
in taking over unions for improper malicious 
motives, the fundamental public policy of 
free collective bargaining in a free economy is 
jeopardized. Such individuals must be ex- 
posed. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. J. Mier, 
Executive Vice President. 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION OF NEw York, INC., 
June 8, 1956, 
Hon. Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., representing approximately 
3,500 employers in the New York City area, 
highly gratified by newspaper reports this 
week that you favor new comprehensive ap- 
proach on Federal level against union rack- 
eteering and infiltration criminal elements in 
union movement. 

New York City especially conscious in- 
creasingly serious problem posed by unh- 
scrupulous individuals perverting trade 
unions for personal gain, through violence, 
intimidation, extortion. 

Local Government agencies working assid- 
uously on problem but many obstacles in 
their paths: Victims of predatory practices 
frequently too frightened to complain to 
local authorities. Labor gangsterism goes 
beyond State boundaries. Substantial possi- 
bility new Federal legislation needed to pre- 
vent vicious practices in future. Informed, 
outraged, nationwide public opinion most 
effective in eradicating labor racketeering. 

These factors call for thorough fairly con- 
ducted imvestigation at Federal level. House 
Resolution 512, by FRELINGHUYSEN one pos- 
sible approach. 

In free, democratic society unions must be 
true to their high public trust. Most unions 
represent employees effectively and with 
honor. Where individuals take over unions 
for malicious purposes, fundamental public 
policy jeopardized. Such individuals must 
be exposed. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON MILEY, 
Executive Vice President. 
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OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on June 
1, 1956, it was my privilege to deliver a 
lecture under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Italian Culture in the United 
States on the theme American-Italian 
Educational Relations. In the course of 
my address, I offered a 10-point pro- 
gram calling for the improvement and 
expansion of the cultural and educa- 
tional relations between America and 
Italy. 

In recent days I have been informed by 
the institute that my address has been 
received with considerable interest in 
American and Italian educational and 
cultural circles. The institute is now 
arranging for a translation of the ad- 
dress into the Italian language and cop- 
ies will subsequently be submitted to 
authorities in the Italian Ministry of 
Education, to the foreign minister, and 
other leading officials of the govern- 
ment, to Members of Parliament, to 
the heads of universities, technical 
schools and normal schools, and others 
interested in the field of education or 
in American-Italian relations. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of this wide in- 
terest and for the benefit of further im- 
proving American-Italian relations, Iam 
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inserting the text of my address into the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD so that the Mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress and the 
American public generally may have the 
opportunity to learn of my proposals. 
The text of the address is as follows: 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
ON AMERICAN-ITALIAN EDUCATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS, INSTITUTE OF ITALIAN CULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, FripAy, JuNE 1, 1956, AT 
INSTITUTE OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Mr. Chairman, Professor Gerig, my good 
friend Ugo Cecchini, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is with considerable trepidation that I 
have accepted your kind invitation to speak 
to you this evening, under the auspices of the 
Institute of Italian Culture in the United 
States. May I say at the outset that the ob- 
jectives of the institute are most praise- 
worthy. The dissemination of Italian culture 
in America and the intercultural relation- 
ship between the people of Italy and the 
people of America can in time, if properly 
developed, form the basis of a great cultural 
partnership of tremendous importance. The 
mingling of our two cultures holds vast 
promise for the future, and for this reason I 
want to extend my congratulations to all who 
are laboring inthis vineyard of civilization. 

I am very happy to be here with you and 
to have this opportunity to share some 
thoughts with you. My topic for discussion 
is “American-Italian Educational Relations.” 
I am not an educator or pedagogue as are 
some of my distinguished listeners here this 
evening, but education is a field in which I 
have always found a great deal of interest as 
a@ parent, as a jurist on the bench, and as a 
legislator in the Halls of Congress. The 
educational relationship between the land of 
my forefathers and the land of my adoption 
is of particular interest to me because of very 
obvious reasons. 

At this stage, however, I must ask you to 
bear in mind that what I am going to say to 
you tonight are the thoughts and views of 
one who is trained primarily in the fields of 
law and politics. Above all, do not regard 
this as political oratory. 

The story is told in Washington about a 
Congressman whom a constituent of his was 
trying to reach. An important debate was 
going on then on the House floor, but the 
constituent nevertheless sent in a page boy 
to call the Congressman off the floor. When 
the Congressman came into the cloakroom, 
the constituent started to apologize for tak- 
ing him away from the debate. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the Congress- 
man. “I am glad to have an excuse to come 
out here. This cloakroom is the best shelter 
we have from oratorical fallout.” 

Well, I don’t know about the oratorical 
part of my effort here, but I am hoping that 
there will be a fallout of ideas which might 
prove stimulating as far as the educational 
and cultural relations of Italy and America 
are concerned. This is a field of endeavor 
which requires more than mere stimula- 
tion—it requires inspiration. 

You have heard the story of Michel- 
angelo and the piece of marble. He was 
strolling one day with a friend of his in 
Florence and came upon this block of marble 
half buried with dirt and rubbish. He 
cleared away the debris and lifted it from 
the mire. His friend, in surprise, asked what 
he wanted with such a worthless piece of 
rock anyway, whereupon Michelangelo re- 
plied. 

“Oh, there is an angel in that stone and 
I must bring it out.” 

He brought the piece of marble to his 
studio. There, he worked on it patiently, 
lovingly, and finally brought out the hidden 
glory that was to inspire others for genera- 
tions to come. 

Not many of us can have the talents and 
the inspiration of a Michelangelo. But all 
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of us, I dare say, can do our share in bringing 
out that which is true, and good and inspir- 
ing in human nature. And I know of no 
field where this can be done at its best than 
the educational and cultural relations of 
Italy and the United States. 

Back in March of this year, you will recall, 
the President of Italy, the Honorable Giovan- 
ni Gronchi, came to these friendly shores on 
an Official visit to the United States. It was 
an appropriate occasion for the highest 
representatives of both countries to acknowl- 
edge again the strong links between our 
2 cultures, the bond between our 2 na- 
tions. Today, perhaps as never before in 
our relationships, the United States and 
Italy recognize that the bonds joining our 
two countries are much stronger and deeper 
than the ones resulting from a military pact, 
of an economic-aid program, or a program 
of student exchange. The bonds are those 
of continuous reciprocal contributions, of 
mutual respect between 2 great peoples, 
of genuine friendship for one another, and 
the desire to bring out the hidden glory of 
our 2 cultures—as Michelangelo did with 
that block of marble several centuries ago. 

My friends, the bridge of understanding 
between Italy and the United States was 
not constructed overnight. It is a process 
which is at least as old as the United States, 
and in fact goes back to colonial days. I 
do not wish to go into a discourse on Ital- 
ian American history or the contributions of 
Italian Americans toward the growth and 
progress of this country. That is not my 
purpose tonight. But I do want to make 
a few references in order to point up my gen- 
eral subject. 

During the colonial period of United 
States history, small but significant num- 
bers of Italians joined the waves of early ex- 
plorers and settlers that came to these 
shores. These Italians fitted themselves 
comfortably into the American social struc- 
ture of that era, but interestingly enough 
they always retained a part of that color 
and sparkle which personifies the Italian. 
You know their names as well as I, be- 
ginning with Columbus, Giovanni Caboto 
(John Cabot) and his son Sebastian from 
Genoa, the Florentine Giovanni Verrazano, 
who discovered the harbor of New York, and 
Amerigo Vespucci after whom America was 
named. 

But let me mention a few names, perhaps 
not so well known, but no less significant 
from a cultural standpoint. There was 
Philip Mazzei, who settled in Virginia and 
became an intimate friend of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. According to historians, Mazzei’s 
letters had a tremendous impact on Jef- 
ferson’s political philosophy. 

There was Philip Tragetta, a musician and 
composer from Venice, who later became a 
friend of Presidents James Madison and 
James Monroe. Tragetta established the 
American Conservatorio in Philadelphia, 
probably the first institution of its kind in 
the New Yorld. 

There was Father Gregorio Mengarini, a 
missionary and educator from Rome, who 
established the first collegiate institution 
on the Pacific coast, the College of Santa 
Clara. 

There was Father Benedict Sistini, who 
pioneered the teaching of algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry in this country with his 
outstanding treatises on these subjects. 

There was Prof. Vincenzo Botto, who 
taught Italian and literature at the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York and was a friend 
of such literary luminaries as Horace Gree- 
ley, William Cullen Bryant, and Edgar Allan 
Poe. Professor Botto established the first 
important literary salon in the history of 
American letters. 


These and many others too numerous to 
mention have made lasting contributions to 
our American heritage over the many and 
long years. The imprint of their contribu- 
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tion to American life and culture is visible 
all over our land. 

Coming down closer to our own times, in 
the period after 1880 when large numbers of 
Italians immigrated to the United States, 
we find that they became a vibrant and 
meaningful asset to American democracy. 
We must not forget that the Italian immi- 
grant came to this country through choice 
and with a burning determination to im- 
prove his lot. He believed in the “American 
dream” long before he left his native land. 
Political unrest and religious persecution 
played no effective role in the mass immi- 
gration of Italians, as it did in the case of 
immigrants from other parts of Europe. The 
Italians came to America in order to im- 
prove his human desire for advancement, 
for a better life for himself and his family, 
for opportunities which he did not have in 
his native land because it lacked the material 
resources. 

The optimism with which the Italian im- 
migrant greeted his newly adopted land was 
reflected in all his endeavors and throughout 
all his pursuits in this country. In the field 
of culture the contributions are practically 
inexhaustible. In art, for example, the 


works of Cappellano, Persico, Valperti and, _ 


of course, Brumidi, all exude the warmth and 
depth of meaning with which the Italian 
artist is known to imbue his art. 

Over the years the bonds of blood, under- 
standing and admiration between the two 
countries continued to grow. Academies and 
cultural institutes—and I want to single out 
this fine institute under whose auspices I 
am speaking here this evening—have become 
familiar phenomena in American life. In 
Italy, of course, these institutes contributed 
to the spread of culture and they helped to 
disseminate knowledge abroad of Italian 
intellectual life. 

During World War II, America “rediscov- 
ered” Italy. In the inter-war period between 
the two World Wars, the attraction of Italy 
to the American tourist and the connoisseur 
never lessened, but somehow those visitors 
did not always have the proper appreciation 
for the more subtle and sophisticated phases 
of Italian life and ways. With World War II, 
however, there was almost a rediscovery of 
the finer facets of Italian culture. Since 
then this movement has been gaining mo- 
mentum. 

What has brought about this increased 
interest? Cultural exchange and develop- 
ment programs have accentuated the com- 
munity of interests between Italy and the 
United States. Under the Fulbright Act, 
for example, good will and understanding 
between the two countries have been fur- 
thered through the exchange of students, 
teachers, university lecturers, and research 
scholars. The resounding ovation given 
recently in Italy to American performers 
with the opera troupe of Porgy and Bess, 
demonstrated the basic pool of good will 
and appreciation for the finer things pro- 
duced in America. Italians and Americans 
accord each other’s motion pictures a high 
degree of prestige and recognition. Italy, 
the universally recognized birthplace of the 
melodrama, spontaneously acelaimed the 
popular music and the artists of America. 

This common link between the cultures 
of the two nations was recently emphasized 
by David E. Finley, the director of the Na- 
tioal Gallery of Art, in Washington, D. C., 
when he said: “We owe much that is best 
in our culture and our ideas of freedom * * * 
to such nations as Italy.” The cultural in- 
terchange in art, music, education, and other 
facets of life, has forged links in a chain of 
understanding that must stay strong and 
untarnished. 

Turning now more specifically to Ameri- 
can-Italian educational relations, you will 
remember that during World War II .many 
educational institutions in Italy were severe- 
ly damaged. The universities of Bologna, 
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Cagliari, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Naples, 
Pisa, Turin, and the Catholic University of 
Milan were so badly damaged that for a time 
it seemed the damage was irreparable. Whole 
buildings were destroyed, others were sacked 
of valuable equipment by the Nazis; some 
were requisitioned as hospitals or troop 
quarters, and some were even used as defense 
points in battle. There was also widespread 
destruction or deterioration of scientific 
equipment and libraries. 

After the war, the Government was faced 
not only with the problem of rebuilding and 
reequipping the universities, but also how 
to cope with the large number of war vet- 
erans who sought to gain admittance to the 
universities. It was at this time that the 
United States stepped in with aid from Mar- 
shall plan funds and also from private con- 
tributions, which were used for the restora- 
tion of buildings and equipment. Of course, 
the Italian Government also allocated funds 
for these purposes and, in addition, pro- 
vided assistance to many students (former 
partisans, prisoners of war, etc.). It is 
now a matter of record that this Marshall 
plan aid was most efficiently used, and today 
we find that Italy’s universities—at least in 
their physical aspects—have made a complete 
recovery, thanks to this generous aid from 
America. 

At this point, I want to make brief refer- 
ence to the School Reform which was de- 
creed in 1949. It do not want to go into a 
detailed discussion of this reform, other than 
to say that it is based fundamentally on 
Article 33 of the Italian Constitution which 
states emphatically: “The arts and the sci- 
ences are free and free must be the teaching 
of them.” The reforms, though gradual and 
experimental, also underscored the principle 
of education for all. This is a relatively new 
concept in Italy, where for generations both 
secondary and higher education were a privi- 
lege enjoyed only by the few, rather than 
by the masses as in this country. Make no 
mistake about it: the distinction between 
popular education and education for the 
elite has not yet been eliminated, but prog- 
ress in that direction is being made. Today, 
the literacy rate in Italy stands at 92 percent, 
compared with 97 percent in the United 
States, 99 percent in Britain, 93 percent in 
France, and only 54 percent in Spain. 

One of the achievements in this country 
which has a great impact on the people of 
Italy is the belief that “everyone in the 
United States goes to college.” Such sweep- 
ing generalizations are aiways a bit exag- 
gerated, just as is that other mythical as- 
sumption that “in America everyone has a 
car.” But if this American impact helps 
to raise the goals of the Italian people in 
their educational endeavors and it encour- 
ages them to broaden their educational scope, 
then I feel it constitutes an influence for the 
good. 

More and more one finds that educational 
circles in Italy, particularly the more pro- 
gressive and more democratic elements, look 
to the United States for guidance and con- 
tact and specialization in every field of en- 
deavor. Scholars and students in Italy 
manifest an ever-increasing desire to avail 
themselves of the vast educational resources 
of American universities, especially in science 
and technology. However, to date this thirst 
for knowledge and experience has not been 
fully utilized. It should be vastly expanded 
on a scale to benefit our two countries. 

The questions remain: What is to be done? 
How is it to be done? And by whom? This 
is where I want to inject a few ideas and 
proposals. In full modesty, I urge you not 
to look upon this as a blueprint or even a 
specific plan. I prefer to regard it mgre in 
the nature of a set of ideas and suggestions 
toward the improvement and expansion of 
the cultural and educational relationship be- 
tween America and Italy. These ideas should 
be weighed by experts, and those which are 
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practicable and capable of realization should 
be developed fully. I can only indicate an 
outline for a plan. 

First, I should like to suggest the establish- 
ment of an American House in Rome. This 
is not a novel idea. Our good friend, Prof. 
Vincenza Rivera, is the head of an organiza- 
tion of scholars at the University of Rome 
which aims to establish such a house. It is 
visualized as an educational link or as a 
clearinghouse between the universities in 
Italy and the universities in this country. 
In its beginnings, however, it would of neces- 
sity have to be on a very modest scale and 
on an experimental basis. 

In this respect, we can perhaps learn from 
the experience of our fellow Americans of 
Scandinavian extraction, who maintain a 
foundation which over the years has proved 
itself to be of exceptional character and 
achievement. Suffice it to say that more 
than 500 American students attend institu- 
tions of higher learning in Sweden each year. 
This is an achievement of which Scandina- 
vian-Americans can be justly proud, for it 
is one of the best and wisest methods in 
cementing the ties between two cultures. 

Surely, we can do as well. We have the 
human resources in this country for a project 
of this kind. An American House in Rome 
would channel the placement of American 
students in every university in Italy, in every 
faculty of instruction, in every field of en- 
deavor. One thousand American students in 
Italian universities each year would be a 
thousand American ambassadors of good 
will there, and a thousand ambassadors of 
friendship for Italy after their return to this 
country. Repeated year after year, you can 
visualize for yourself the enormous possi- 
bilities for close cultural and educational 
cooperation between the two countries. Its 
scope is unlimited. I am sure of that, with 
millions of Americans of Italian descent and 
many fine Italian-American organizations in 
this country, it would be possible to under- 
write the establishment of an American 
House. It would be an act of patriotism in 
the interests of both countries. As you can 
see, I am interested in an American House 
that will help American-Italian relations, 
not one that will exploit either country. 

Second, I suggest the establishment of 
several cultural agencies in this country 
whose purpose it shall be to maintain and 
develop intellectual relations with Italy. 
These agencies are to be set up in various 
geographical localities throughout the coun- 
try, perhaps a half dozen at the start. Where 
possible, they should be established in con- 
junction with a leading university, prefer- 
ably on or near the campus. They are to 
serve as a Clearinghouse for Italian students 
studying in this country, for Italian educa- 
tors and intellectuals visiting here; they are 
to be centers for the dissemination of Italian 
culture, for the study of the Italian language, 
for lectures on every phase on Italian creativ- 
ity of the past and the present. They are to 
be a center of attraction for young Ameri- 
cans, who are to be encouraged to familiarize 
themselves with Italy, its people, and its 
great cultural heritage. 

Third, I should like to see a much larger 
educational exchange program than the one 
we have now. Educational exchange proj- 
ects offer an effective way to enlarge the 
areas of common interests between two na- 
tions. By bringing together people of dif- 
ferent countries and enabling them to share 
their knowledge and skills, to learn from each 
other, and to study common problems, we are 
helping to develop mutual understanding 
and respect. 

How big has been this educational ex- 
change in recent years? Let me cite to you 
some figures for the year 1954. In that year 
the State Department’s exchange program, 
which applies to students, teachers, research 
scholars, and certain specialists, records a 
total of 419 persons, 232 coming from Italy 
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to the United States and 187 Americans 
going there. It may interest you to know 
that in the same year the exchange program 
with Germany involved 1,338 persons (more 
than three times the size of the Italian ex- 
change program), for England it was 762, 
and for France 643. 

I should like to see this program consid- 
erably expanded, both in an official and pri- 
vate capacity. I think, for example, that 
trips to Italy should be arranged for Mem- 
bers of Congress and also for legislators and 
administrators in our State and municipal 
governments. It is important that as many 
American newspapermen as possible visit 
Italy, and that Italian newspapermen have 
an opportunity to work for a while on Ameri- 
can newspapers. There should be an organ- 
ized program of exchanges to include such 
groups as industrial leaders, professionals, 
people who are active in communal affairs, 
labor leaders, the heads of women’s organiza- 
tions, and other groups. But, above all, the 
exchange of students, teachers, and scholars 
should be increased to much larger propor- 
tions. 

This exchange program should be estab- 
lished on a basis of mutuality of interests. 
It should be planned and developed to 
broaden and deepen the community of inter- 
ests between the United States and Italy, if 
we are earnest in achieving greater underr 
standing and solidarity between the two na- 
tions. When people of different countries 
have the opportunity to live and work to- 
gether and to be in daily contact, they must 
develop feelings of friendliness and respect 
for each other, just as they are sure to lose 
the feelings of fear and suspicion of each 
other. 

Fourth, I propose the establishment of 
more Chairs in American Studies in Italian 
universities, and Chairs of Italian Studies in 
American universities. Such studies should 
become a part of the regular curricula of the 
universities in both countries. Here, too, 
something has been done, but not quite 
enough. I visualize not only chairs which 
offer courses in the Italian language in our 
universities, but full educational programs 
which are to stress Italian civilization and 
culture, of the past and contemporary period, 
in American universities; simultaneously, 
such chairs in Italian universities should 
present courses in American history and con- 
temporary life in this country in all its as- 
pects, including the political, the economic, 
the social, and the cultural. 

Fifth, I want to impress upon you the ur- 
gent need for adequate library facilities in 
Italy on all levels, from the university on 
down to the elementary schools in the vil- 
lages. Let me read to you a few lines from 
an article by an American scholar who was in 
Italy on a Fulbright scholarship in~ 1954. 
This is what he says: 

“Library facilities in Italian universities 
are shocking to the American observer. Not 
only #re resources poor, especially in current 
acquisitions, but they are-.also inaccessible 
because of archaic cataloging and inefficient 
systems of circulation. Some libraries are 
rich in manuscripts, incunabula, and peri- 
odicals, but these are very difficult for the 
student to get at and study efficiently. 
There is little concept of library services in 
Italy; comfortable and well-lighted reading 
rooms, the so-called ‘tools’ of library re- 
search, open shelves, and well-trained and 
available librarians familiar to even the 
smallest college libraries in the United States 
are virtually unknown in Italy.” 

Now, if this is the situation in the univer- 
sity libraries, how much different or how bet- 
ter could it be in the relatively few existing 
public libraries? The fact is that existing 
library facilities are not generally used ‘effec- 
tively or to capacity. The universities spend 
very little for the acquisition of new books, 
and if this attitude is pursued for another 
decade or two the libraries of Italy will even- 
tually lose their value as centers of research. 
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It will hurt the universities and the entire 
educational system of Italy, and indirectly 
affect every aspect of Italian life and activity. 

Here, then, is a field where a real job can 
be done—and it should be done fast. A 
project can be undertaken in this country 
to build up the libraries of Italian univer- 
sities through acquisitions of books and 
manuscripts from this country, or making 
funds available to them for their own pur- 
chases. Let eath large community of 
Italian-Americans in this country sponsor 
the rehabilitation of a library at some Italian 
university. But that is not all. I should 
like to see the establishment of an American 
library in every major city in Italy. These 
are to contain books for adults and children 
on every manifestation of life in America 
and Italy, from adventure to zoology. 

At the same time, I believe that in many 
parts of this country it would be logical 
to approach public libraries to set up special 
sections, rooms or even shelves on Italian 
culture and civilization. Both in Italy and 
here, these library projects could serve as 
a@ profitable educational accomplishment. 

Sixth, I should like to see an exchange 
program to include all phases of the arts, 
music, the theater, opera, radio and tele- 
vision, and of course, the painters and the 
sculptors, etc. Sponsorship could be for in- 
dividuals, groups or whole companies. It 
could be under public or private auspices. 
But it must be the best and the finest in 
the arts and artistry of both countries, 
It must be an exchange on the highest artis- 
tic level which will be to the credit of both 
countries and to the benefit of both nations. 

An American artist from Virginia, who 
studied painting at the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Rome on a Fulbright scholarship, had this 
to say of what he called his “Italian ex- 
perience”: 

“The American artist who comes to Italy 
for a period of study and work has much 
to gain from many sources. The variety 
and richness of the Italian landscape, the 
ruins of ancient cities and temples, the 
warmth of the Italian people themselves, 
and constant contact with the Italian 
artists, all fuse into an experience, vivid 
and inspiring. Italian artists have been 
eager to communicate their ideas and have 
taken a great interest in the work and ideas 
of the visiting American artist. This 
healthy interchange has provided a stimulus 
which, together with the richness of other 
impressions, forms an integral part of the 
Italian experience.” 

What has been done in this single in- 
stance, I am sure, can be done in thousands 
of other instances to stimulate the cultural 
interchange of ideas and experiences between 
America and Italy. 

Seventh, I should like to recommend an 
exchange, not of people, but of documents. 
I have in mind particularly the translation 
of important American documents into the 
Italian language and made available to the 
Italian people through their universities, 
schools, libraries, etc. This is a field which 
has been almost completely neglected. Do 
you know, for example, that the first Italian 
translation of the famous Federalist Papers 
of Hamilton, Jay, and Madison, which have 
played such a significant part in American 
history, was published only a few months 
ago, in October 1955? Here is what an 
Italian scholar who read these early Amer- 
ican essays had to say: 

“Many reviewers are astonished that 
American thought of the 18th century could 
be so alive, original, and profound.” 

I believe that scholars in this country and 
in Italy could be interested in the participa- 
tion ,of similar projects for the translation 
of other worthwhile documents, manuscripts, 
literary works of the past and the present 
of the two countries. This, in itself, could 
be a wonderful way for the promotion of 
educational and cultural relations between 
the two countries. 
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Eighth, I must express utter surprise that 
to this day there is no American University 
in Rome. American universities are func- 
tioning in Istanbul, in Beirut, in Cairo, and 
in other places. Why is it that no such in- 
stitution has ever been established in Rome, 
which has so much to offer to American 
students and scholars? 

I should like to see such an educational 
institution established, but on the basis of 
American standards and the American sys- 
tem of instruction, rather than the Euro- 
pean system of university instruction. This 
is to be an American institution aiming to 
diffuse American culture and an apprecia- 
tion of the American way of life and demo- 
cratic ideals. I am sure that many Italian- 
American groups in this country would 
gladly underwrite scholarships for deserving 
students in Italy to attend this university. 

Ninth, another field which should come 
under consideration, though it is indirectly 
related to education, is social welfare. I am 
thinking particularly of social-welfare in- 
stitutions designed to aid children, such as 
nurseries, clinics, homes and schools for 
handicapped and delinquent children, and 
the like. This is another field where con- 
siderable work could be done, and should be 
done as soon as possible. 

About 3 or 4 years ago, an Italian woman 
came to this country on a Smith-Mundt 
grant to study public health, juvenile de- 
linquency, and other rehabilitation problems 
in this country. What were the things that 
impressed her most? Not the skyscrapers, 
the slick cars, or the numerous gadgets which 
have become indispensable to our daily liv- 
ing. She was impressed by the fact (and 
I quote) “that the streets of the United 
States were not swarming with ragged and 
begging children, that school buildings were 
adequately lighted, heated, and stocked with 
books.” 

I believe that with the aid of certain 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, 
church groups, women’s organizations, and 
other voluntary groups in this country var- 
ious institutions could be set up to aid such 
children through programs for health and 
education, to keep them off the streets and 
prevent them from becoming chronic beg- 
gars, to help them avoid the degradation of 
illiteracy and moral delinquency. There is 
much that we can offer in the form of ad- 
vice and material assistance in helping the 
people of Italy to alleviate the conditions 
of these underprivileged children and give 
them new hope and a new lease on life. 

My tenth and final proposal concerns the 
expansion of tourism between the United 
States and Italy. I would like to see tourism 
established on a large and organized scale, 
to encourage Americans of all walks of life 
to visit Italy. Perhaps courses could be set 
up in various parts of the country to ac- 
quaint Americans with Italy, its people and 
climate, its cultural heritage and its his- 
torical significance. Groups in larger and 
smaller number could be organized for a visit 
to Italy. Italian-Americans should be 
among the first to participate on a large 
scale. Perhaps we should undertake a cam- 
paign where every American of Italian des- 
cent should at least once in his lifetime visit 
the land of his ancestors. This would be a 
great educational experience for them and 
for the people in Italy, too. Incidentally, it 
would also be of tremendous economic im- 
portance to Italy. 

Rome 200 years ago, the sagacious Dr. 
Samuel Johnson once remarked that “A man 
who has not been in Italy is always conscious 
of an inferiority.” For many centuries 
people from many lands found that Italy 
was a source of inspiration because of its 
treasure house of past glories and the vitality 
of the genius of the Italian people. It can 
truly be said that the creative spirits of al- 
most the entire world have turned to Italy, 
and in every instance the contact has been 
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equally rewarding to many Americans who 
would go to Italy, and that is why tourism 
should be an important part of American- 
Italian educational relations. 

Such is the program I am proposing to 
you today. It is in a sense an educational 
point 4 program, aimed as a two-way avenue 
of educational -and cultural relationship be- 
tween two great nations of the Western 
World. A combination of this sort would be 
unparalleled in the sphere of cultural rela- 
tions, perhaps unequaled in the annals of 
human affairs of all time because of the vast 
and unlimited possibilities it entails for 
intellectual creativity and educational ac- 
complishments. 

It has been said that “economic coopera- 
tion, political cooperation and military co- 
operation may break down under the strain 
of crisis, unless there is much more than 
superficial understanding of one another’s 
cultures, problems and aspirations.” That 
is very true, and that is the very purpose of 
my 10-point program. It is designed to bring 
about closer unity and fuller understanding 
of the cultures of our two peoples. 

At the beginning of my address I stated 
that the bridge of understanding between 
Italy and the United States was not con- 
structed overnight. I am not so naive as to 
believe that the program I have just outlined 
to you can be realized overnight. It is not a 
project for a year or two, but a painstaking 
endeavor which may require a decade or a 
whole generation. But it is practicable. It 
is realizable. Some of those points could 
be started immediately, others would require 
study and preparation. 

This much I want to tell you: It is im- 
perative that our cultural and educational 
relations with Italy be strengthened and 
extended. It is true, there are problems of 
an economic and military nature to be 
solved, but the cultural relations are no less 
important for both nations. A great Ameri- 
can scholar has observed that “you can sub- 
tract Italian culture from civilization only 
by destroying that civilization.” The future 
progress of democratic America depends, in 
a large measure, on reinforcing the cultural 
and other bonds with nations like Italy. 


I can visualize the coming years as the 
period in which this cultural partnership 
may reach full fruition, a partnership which 
has so much to offer to the progress of man- 
kind. Perhaps it may some day become 
known as the “Golden Era of American- 
Italian Relations.” We can initiate that 
era. We can help to create it and to build 
it through bold action, and thus gain the 
everlasting appreciation of future genera- 
tions in this country and in Italy. 

Nearly a century ago, the English essayist 
John Ruskin said: 

“When we build, let us think that we 
build forever. Let it not be for present de- 
light, nor for present use alone; let it be 
such work as our descendants will thank us 
for, and let us think, as we lay stone on 
stone, that a time is come when these stones 
will be held sacred because our hands have 
touched them, and that men will say as 
they look upon the labor and wrought sub- 
stance of them: ‘See this our fathers did for 
wu.” 





Matthew Woll 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the passing of Matthew Woll labor 
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has lost one of its greatest champions 
and our country and the world one of 
the really great men of our times. 

In the building days of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor and in the struggle 
to maintain on the air the voice of labor 
in the early years of WCFL, the radio 
station of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, Matthew Woll worked day and 
night tirelessly and devotedly with John 
Fitzpatrick and Ed Nockels, finding in 
each obstacle a new challenge and mov- 
ing ever forward in the advancement of 
labor’s cause. The names of Matthew 
Woll, John Fitzpatrick, and Ed Nockels 
are written imperishably in the history 
of the labor movement in Chicago and 
in the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the passing of Matthew 
Woll has been remarked throughout the 
Nation in many editorials paying tribute 
to his memory. It is fitting that one of 
the very finest tributes should be that 
in the Federation News, the weekly news- 
paper of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
Editor Irwin E. Klass’ moving tribute to 
Matthew Woll in the Federation News of 
June 9, 1956, as follows: 

MATTHEW WOLL 


The death of Matthew Woll at 76 takes 
from the American scene he last surviving 
link with Samuel Gompers in labor’s top 
leadership. For Mr. Woll was perhaps the 
most ardent advocate of the Gompers tra- 
dition which recognized that the atmosphere 
of American freedom provided the best pos- 
sible opportunities for working people. 
Hence, Mr. Woll—like Gompers—set the 
American labor movement on the path of 
resistance to government interference in the 
collective bargaining relationship. 

Matthew Woll was truly the spiritual heir 
of Gompers. We can think of no man in 
organized labor whose life more exemplified 
Gompers’ last message to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor just before his death in 
1924: 

“Say to the organized workers of America 
that as I have kept the faith, I expect that 
they will keep the faith. They must carry 
on. Say to them that a union man carrying 
a union card is not a good citizen unless he 
upholds the institutions of our country and 
a poor citizen of our country if he upholds 
the institutions of our country and forgets 
the obligations of his trade association.” 

If all the words written by Mr. Woll or 
uttered at AFL conventions since 1909 were 
collected, we would have a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of information on American labor’s 
unique history and its impact on the social, 
economic and political life of the Nation. 
A scholar familiar with the works of philoso- 
phers, Mr. Woll himself was a thinker in the 
tradition of the great minds of his lifetime. 
His vast knowledge of law, history, and eco- 
nomics was always at the service of the trade 
union movement. 

Although his organization—the Interna- 
tional Photo Engravers Union—is at its peak, 
it has only 15,300 members. It wasn’t the 
numbers he represented that gave Matt Woll 
the laurels of leadership in many fields; his 
ability and eloquence, his calmness under 
stress of depressions and divisions of the 
labor movement, his supreme faith in the 
rightness of the American Federation of 
Labor helped give continuity and direction to 
the trade union movement of our country. 
Matt Woll’s restless mind was always prob- 
ing. Where freedom was threatened at home, 
he spoke out vigorously. He recognized ty- 
rants in the infancy of their ideas of enslave- 
ment and shouted warnings where others 
were lulled to sleepy acceptance of Hitler, 
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Mussolini and Stalin. AFL President George 
Meany has declared that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was proven right in every 
position it has taken on foreign policy. 
Matthew Woll was the architect of the AFL 
position on international affairs. 

In 1940, he wrote of the Nazi dictatorship: 

“With a totalitarian revolution sweeping 
across the world, with the very foundations 
of our western civilization threatened by ir- 
responsible military dictatorship seeking to 
dominate the world by the strategy of terror 
and ruthless force, mankind faces the most 
critical hour since the fall of Rome.” 

Forecasting the agonies of the atomic age, 
Mr. Woll said 15 years ago: 

“Today war is no longer the war of old; 
it is no longer the test of arms and armies; 
it is the indiscriminate death and destruc- 
tion that comes with the earthquake, flood 
and fire. If man cannot put an end to the 
mad destruction of nihilistic war, war will 
veritably annihilate the human race.” 

Later, he predicted the gestures of ami- 
ability by the Soviet regime and warned: 

“The free world must first of all avoid 
being entrapped by the present Soviet strat- 
egy which aims to get extensive material 
aid from the democracies in order to over- 
come the Communist orbit’s political diffi- 
culties and economic weaknesses. To avoid 
such entrapment, the non-Communist 
countries must never forget that though 
Moscow’s tactics may now and then change, 
these tactics are at all times bound together 
by a single purpose and directed toward the 
one goal the—promotion of Soviet power for 
domination of the world under totalitarian 
communism.” 

His activities in labor and related fields 
were of extensive variety, yet to each project 
he gave tirelessly of his energy and imagina- 
tion. He was president of Labor’s League for 
Human Rights, which helped rescue victims 
of totalitarian error during World War II. 
He long headed the AFL committees on edu- 
cation, social security, and international re- 
lations. He was president of the AFL Union 
Label and Service Trades Department, headed 
the International Labor Press of America 
for 42 years and was founder and chief 
executive officer of the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Co. 

Mr. Woll was long identified with the 
Chicago labor movement, as an Officer of 
Chicago Photo-Engravers Union Local 5. 
He called the meetings of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor the best possible training 
school for young trade unionists. Since 
WCFL was founded just 30 years ago, Mr. 
Woll served as a member of the station's 
board of governors. 

That was Matt Woll’s way—to help where 
he was needed most. The free labor move- 
ment everywhere is in his debt. When the 
story of American labor is written in the gen- 
erations to come, the name of Matthew Woll 
will be inscribed among those whose wisdom, 
love of country, and power of expression 
helped shape the economic and social history 
of our times. 





Postmen Muzzled 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Evening American 
on June 1, 1956, entitled “Pastmen Muz- 
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zled.” This editorial analyzes clearly the 
objections to section 744.442 of the Postal 
Manual of March 1956: 

PosTMEN MvzzLEepD 


No better example can be found of the 
widespread trend in Government bureaus to 
keep people in ignorance of their steward- 
ship, than section 744.442 of the Postal Man- 
ual of March 1956. 

The section claimps this muzzle on post- 
office employees: 

“A. Information relating to the policies 
and decisions of the Post Office Department 
will be released only through official chan- 
nels. Employees shall not engage in cam- 
paigns for or against changes in the service 
or furnish information to be used in such 
campaigns unless prior approval has been 
obtained from higher authority. 

“B. If an employee has justifiable reasons 
for favoring or opposing changes in the postal 
service, he shall contact the proper officials 


and await specific instructions before en-- 


gaging in local hearings or activities.” 

What’s wrong with this? 

That the postal service is a vitally essential 
public service and hence the people have the 
right to know what's right and what’s wrong 
with it. 

That bureaucrats in command will natu- 
rally tell only what is favorable to their 
regime. 

That the best source of dependable public 
information about the service comes from 
the ranks of carriers and clerks, not from 
political appointees in command. 

And finally, that a public service is the 
people’s business, and no bureaucrat has 
the right to censor or suppress news about 
it. 

Postal employees are noted for their devo- 
tion to their work and their desire to im- 
prove it. 

They are notoriously underpaid and often 
overworked but nevertheless stick to their 
jobs in the hope that well-informed public 
opinion. will help improve their lot. 

Now they are told to shut up and keep their 
place; to let only their masters speak for 
them at their autocratic discretion. 

The gag order has not been meekly ac- 
cepted. , 

A resolution vigorously protesting if was 
unanimously adopted by the Government 
Employees’ Council, comprising all Federal 
civil service workers, at Washington, D. C. 

The same action was taken, also unani- 
mously, by the recent convention of the 
California Association of Letter Carriers, a 
branch of the national association, at Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Section 744.442 of the Postal Manual has 
no title nor justification to remain on the 
books. It should be rescinded—by congres- 
sional action if necessary. 





Flag Day, June 14 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, of all the emblems of the United 
States, the most respected is our na- 
tional flag. No one has expressed its 
significance more adequately, yet suc- 
cinctly, than William Elliot Griffis, who, 
in 1890, wrote: 

In the American flag are happily blended 
the symbols of the old and new, of history 
and prophecy, of conservatism and progress, 
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of the stability of the unchanging past with 
the promise and potency of the future. 


Despite its constitutional meaning to 
the people of the United States and its 
symbolism of liberty for many millions 
in other lands, the American flag, in 
recent years, has not been revered in 
our homeland as it should be. Thus, it 
is with gratification that I read, in the 
June 9, 1956 edition of the Tablet, an 
editorial urging a more general display 
of the United States flag on national 
holidays. 

The Tablet is the well-known weekly 
newspaper of the Roman Catholic Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn, N. Y. Its vigorous 
presentations of important news and 
thoughtful editorials have made it an 
effective leader in_the current renais- 
sance of patriotic American thinking. 

Under leave granted, I include the in- 
dicated editorial: 

FLY THE FLAG 


There was a time when national holidays 
were observed everywhere in this country 
with flying flags. It was the usual thing on 
such occasions to see our grand American 
flag draped from the windows of private 
homes as well as raised to the top of poles 
on public buildings. In fact, there was a 
time when there was a fairly general dis- 
play of the Stars and Stripes on all days of 
good weather. 

Flag Day, June 14, reminds us that we 
could use a little of that oldtime patriotism, 
symbolized by the flying of the flag. 

Of late, there has been some noticeable 
thoughtlessness or downright neglect, espe- 
cially on the national holidays, in this mat- 
ter of putting out the flag. Surely, proper 
international-mindedness does not require 
that we must be ashamed to show off our 
own flag. Our pride in Old Glory cannot be 
called narrow isolationism. 

On June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress 
passed the resolution, “That the flag of the 
13 United States be 13 stripes, alternate red 
and white; that the union be 13 stars, white 
in a blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation.” The new constellation has never 
faded. It has grown more brilliant, now with 
its 48 stars. 

Next Thursday, as we commemorate that 
historical resolution, let us prominently dis- 
play our glorious flag. Let it be seen all 
Over town, on private homes, apartment 
houses, public buildings, skyscrapers, places 
of big business, small stores, schools, and 
churches. Even if it means a special effort, 
see to it that your flag is unfurled. 





An Example of Community Action 
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HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Housing Act of 1954, Pub- 
lic Law 560, calls for citizen participa- 
tion as a condition for approving any 
city’s request for urban renewal sub- 
sidy. Such citizen participation was 
notably demonstrated in the conference 
on the Forward Look: The Rehabilita- 
tion of the West Side, on May 12, 1956, 
sponsored by the Riverside Neighbor- 
hood Assembly, a_ school-community 
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council on the West Side of Manhattan, 
in cooperation with the League of West 
Side Organizations, the West Side News, 
and the chamber of commerce. More 
than 500 citizens and top officials joined 
hands and minds on the common prob- 
lems of neighborhood blight to reach 
areas of agreement and action that will 
encourage all groups in the community 
to stay their flight and start to fight 
for total community improvement. 

The principal conference speakers, 
Commissioner James Felt, Stanley Low- 
ell, assistant to Mayor Wagner, Assem- 
blyman Ludwig Teller, and myself, paid 
honor to the previous activity of this 
dynamic community and to its continu- 
ing interest and strong bonds of unity. 
More than 60 religious, civic, and busi- 
ness organizations, including every pub- 
lic school PTA—12—and 10 private 
schools, cosponsored the conference on 
the rehabilitation of the West Side. 
They represented thousands of other 
west siders who will have submitted to 
them a complete report of this confer- 
ence. 

The conference technique had been 
used three times previously by the Riv- 
erside Neighborhood Assembly to meet 
community challenges in other areas: 
The first, in January 1954, a conference 
on public education, had widespread in- 
fluence in informing the public of the 
facts and philosophy underlying public 
education. The formation of a public 
school affairs committee, still alive and 
kicking, was only one of many healthy, 
tangible results. The second, in April 
1954, Our New Neighbors—A Commu- 
nity in Transition, courageously faced 
the bewilderment and hostility engen- 
dered by rising tensions due to preju- 
dice, before they could become danger- 
ous. An intercultural committee em- 
bracing every school in the area and a 
youth ambassador to Puerto Rico proj- 
ect became positive factors of integra- 
tion on the West Side. The third, called 
the U. N. at Our Door, in cosponsorship 
with the Foreign Policy Association, pre- 
sented the community as a grassroots 
participant in the work of the United 
Nations. 

The fourth and present conference has 
utilized all the former and added to its 
numbers and prestige because rehabili- 
tation was everybody’s business. The 
R. N. A. has clearly demonstrated the 
value of community action by this last, 
but by no means least, conference on the 
rehabilitation of the West Side. 





Address by Mr. George Meany at 67th 
Annual Commencement of the Catholic 
University of America 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 


Sunday, June 10, 1956, the 67th annual 
commencement of the Catholic Univer- 
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sity of America took place in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Among those who received 
honorary degrees from the Catholic 
University of America were Mr. Neil 
MacNeil, former editor of the New York 
Times; Mr. George Meany, president, 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; the 
Very Reverend Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O. S. B., former director, National Con- 
ference on Family Life; and myself, all 
of us being the recipients of honorary 
degree doctor of laws; and Mr. Thomas 
W. Pangborn, president, Pangborn 
Corp.; and Professor Hugh Stott Taylor 
dean of the Graduate School, Princeton 
University, the recipients of honorary 
degree doctor of science. 

Presiding over the commencement ex- 
ercises was His Excellency, The Most 
Reverend Patrick Aloysius O’Boyle, D. D., 
LL. D., Archbishop of Washington, and 
chancellor of the Catholic University of 
America, and the introduction was made 
by His Excellency, The Most Reverend 
Bryan J. McEntegart, D. D., LL. D., 
rector of the Catholic University of 
America, and the recognition of the 
deans of the schools of the University, as 
well as the presentation of candidates 
for honorary degrees, was done by The 
Right Reverend (Msgr.) William J. Mc- 
Donald, Ph.D., vice rector of the Catholic 
University of America. 

On the occasion of the commence- 
ment exercises President Meany gave 
the commencement address. Mr. Meany 
gave one of the most powerful addresses 
that I have ever heard. With his pro- 
found knowledge and years of practical 
experience, and with the position of 
great responsibility that he occupies in 
the field of organized labor, there is no 
man better qualified to understand and 
appreciate the evil minds of the Com- 
munists and their destructive intents 
and purposes than he. His address 
should be read by as many persons as 
possible. His address was one of dy- 
namic Americanism and was received 
with profound appreciation and enthu- 
siasm by those who were present and had 
the honor to listen to him. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks I am pleased to include 
therein the timely and stirring address 
made by President George Meany: 

I most sincerely appreciate the high honor 
which you have conferred upon me by this 
award of ‘an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. I appreciate it all the more because I 
feel, in reality, it symbolizes recognition by 
one of America’s outstanding institutions of 
higher learning of the vital role American 
labor plays today in the life of our country. 

To be given the privilege of addressing a 
group of young men and women at a moment 
in their lives that is so meaningful as this 
one must be to all of you, would, under any 
circumstances, be a real privilege. To have 
this privilege at Catholic University is—to 
me, as a life-long trade unionist—truly in- 
spirational. 

When we of the trade-union movement 
think of Catholic University and its early 
history, there immediately comes to mind 
the tremendous contribution made by the 
late Cardinal Gibbons to the moral and ma- 
terial welfare of labor in America by his 
stirring defense of the Knights of Labor in 
the early and trying days of the trade-union 
movement as well as his life-long champion- 
ship of the rights of workers to maintain 
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trade unions for their mutual aid and pro- 
tection. 

Then, too, in connection with this institu- 
tion we invariably think of the contributions 
to the cause of labor and industrial peace 
made by men like Msgr. John A. Ryan, Bishop 
Francis Haas, Msgr. John T. Ellis, Father 
Henry J. Browne, and many others. 

To you who are today leaving the class- 
room of learning to enter the school of life, 
may I say you have been doubly fortunate 
in your preparations for your entry into that 
school, You have had the opportunity of 
receiving not only a higher education but a 
higher education fortified by the highest 
moral precepts. 

Remember, first of all, that your training 
is by no means completed—in reality it is 
just beginning. What you have learned is 
not to be put behind and forgotten. It is to 
be cherished and enriched and built upon in 
the larger school of practical experience 
which you are about to enter. 

Do not look upon this graduation as a 
break between your academic past and your 
future of practical and unsheltered living. 
Look upon it rather as a bridge—a bridge 
over which you move on forward toward the 
fulfillment of your goals and aspirations. 

Much has been given to you during the 
years of your attendance at this institution. 
Your most precious gain has been the un- 
derstanding given to you of values, of spirit- 
ual values, of ethical values, of moral values 
in the relationship among men. It is this 
understanding and this knowledge which will 
give you confidence in making judgments 
and will help you in making right decisions 
at every step and every turn that lies ahead. 

You are indeed fortunate that the society 
in which you will live and work here in 
America is a free society founded on the pre- 
cious principles embodied in our Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. In order to in- 
sure continued enjoyment of the privileges 
of a free society, you must of necessity be 
willing to bear the responsibilities that go 
hand in hand with those privileges. 

Never before in the history of our Nation 
have we had the responsibilities that are ours 
today. It has been truly said that responsi- 
bilities naturally gravitate to the shoulders 
of those best able to bear them. If this be 
true of individuals, it is likewise true of na- 
tions—especially of nations dedicated to 
freedom and peace based on justice such as 
our Nation is dedicated. Whether or not it 
was the will or desire of the American people, 
the leadership of the free world rests today 
on the United States of America. 

This means that great responsibilities rest 
on each and every citizen of our Nation. 
This means, in particular, great responsibili- 
ties for you who have been educated—pre- 
pared for life—trained for leadership in an 
outstanding institution of learning. 

We are living at a moment when ideals and 
moral values, ideas and institutions, men and 
movements, whole nations and groups of na- 
tions are being tested very severely. Pro- 
found changes are stirring at the roots of 
humanity. Millions of men and women are 
gripped by insecurity, by fear about their 
place in our tense and tormented world, by 
uncertainty as to their relationship to the 
very soul of mankind. 

Yet, the last thing in the world, I would 
say, is that the situation calls for pessimism. 
Mankind is not rudderless in the present 
world struggle which is, without doubt, the 
most significant ideological conflict in many 
centuries. 

We have clear and definite moral values, 
human ideals, and ethical principles to guide 
us. Let our compass be the wisdom of the 
great British historian and moralist who 
never published a book but whose ideas can 
serve well as our guiding lines today. In his 
brilliant inaugural lecture at Cambridge; 
more than 75 years ago, Lord Acton declared 
that the first human concern is religion; the 
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second is liberty; and the two are insepa- 
rably bound up with each other. 

You who are now entering a new path of 
life are going to face many new tasks and 
complex responsibilities. Your first and 
most important task is to be aware of the 
world you live in, the world you worship in, 
and the world in which you work. 

This is indeed a critical juncture in the 
life of mankind. First of all, the spirit of 
man—the dignity of man—all human free- 
doms are threatened by an inhuman totali- 
tarian despotism. 

Then, the very existence of the human 
race is menaced by the danger of nuclear 
war. It is harrowing to contemplate that a 
godless, ruthless dictatorship—not subject 
to the controls of public opinion as we know 
it in a democratic society—can plunge man- 
kind into an atomic war when its irrespon- 
sible and paranoic top rulers decide to do so. 

Remember, when we of the free world talk 
of peace, we talk of defending mankind 
against the danger of aggression and war. 
But when the Moscow-Peiping axis warlords 
talk of peace, their talk has but one pur- 
pose—to undermine our morale and our will 
to resist Communist despotism and Soviet 
domination. 

Let us understand and not underrate the 
power of the enemy. Then we will not fear 
him. If the free world is really alert to the 
danger, it will not lose in the test of ideas or 
in a test of strength on any field of contest or 
conflict. 

I do not presume that I can give you a full 
blueprint for success in meeting the Com- 
munist challenge and beating it back. I 
would, however, like to point to one danger 
that could prove our undoing. This is 
the danger of apathy—indifference. 

It is rather paradoxial that our very way of 
life here in America tends to make us highly 
susceptible to this danger of indifference. We 
have a free economy and enjoy all the bless- 
ings of a free society. We have, as a Nation, 
without question an overwhelming desire for 
peace. We do not covet the testimony and 
possessions of any other nation. We have no 
aggressive ideas or intentions against any 
other people. We, therefore, naturally tend 
to believe that others likewise want peace— 
that they also have no designs for aggres- 
sion or domination. In such a soil, with such 
an atmosphere—complacency and indiffer- 
ence can very easily develop. 

Bear with me as I read to you from the 
prologue of an unfinished novel by Bruno 
Yasienski, a major Soviet novelist in the 
thirities. 

He began his novel, the Plot of the In- 
different, in 1937, but he never finished it. 
In this prologue, the Soviet peoples were 
prophetically and ominously given the follow- 
ing warning: 

“Do not be afraid of enemies; the worst 
they can do is to kill you. Do not be afraid of 
friends; the worst they can do is to betray 
you. Be afraid of the indifferent; they do not 
kill or betray. But only because of their 
silent agreement, betrayal and murder exist 
on earth.” 

For giving such advice to the Soviet peoples, 
Yasienski was purged. By heeding this ad- 
vice, you graduates will live and help our 
Nation and the entire free world. 

We cannot and dare not be indifferent to 
the pangs of hunger, to the perils of poverty, 
war and dictatorship anywhere, to the in- 
defensible old colonialism under the red flag 
of communism in eastern, central, and south- 
ern Europe. 

We cannot live in self respect and be in- 
different to the shocking fact that the Com- 
munist regime of the big lie and brutal 
brainwashing terrorizes 600 million Chinese 
on the Asian mainland. Nor can we be in- 
different when some of our allies or our own 
great captains of industry think it is per- 
fectly sound policy to do business as usual 
with such a regime and to help it build a 
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modern economy and powerful military ma- 
chine geared to the enslavement of the hu- 
man soul and mind. 

I pray that you graduates will do your 
share in overcoming such indifference, in 
preventing such numbness of our moral con- 
science. 

A society in which there is no dignity or 
value of the individual, is a society in which 
there is no social dignity or social morality. 
In such a society, social behavior becomes 
inhuman. 

The Communists have conceived the State 
as their tool with which to do all and get all. 
But the State has become their master. The 
dictatorship governs everything and rules 
everybody. In the Soviet slave system, the 

tate runs every person as well as the means 
of production. The individual can no longer 
be the free owner of his conscience, his ca- 
pacities, his talents or his working power. 
This holds true without regard to the degree 
of education that the individual has re- 
ceived. 

We, of the trade union movement, have 
a great interest in education. The pioneers 
of our unions were among the early cham- 
pions of America’s free public school system. 
But we have learned that education is not an 
end in itself. 

Modern industry requires the elimination 
of illiteracy. It demands engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists and scientists of sundry sorts. 
But even the highest education, under a to- 
talitarian system, does not inspire faith in 
human values, dedication to human freedom 
or respect for the dignity of the individual. 

Before the Nazis came to power, Germany 
had a very high level of literacy. Pre-Hitler 
Germany had very fine technical and scien- 
tific schools and trained personnel. But 
after Hitler seized power, the educators and 
the educated knew only one duty and one 
freedom. They were duty-bound and they 
were free to serve only the Nazi dictatorship. 
They were rewarded with many social and 
economic privileges for such service. Too 
many of them became indifferent to the fate 
of others. The cruel fate that befell them 
and their fatherland was inevitable. 

This holds just as true for the educated 
men and women under the yoke of Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. Let no one, therefore, 
feast on the illusion that because the Soviet 
Union is being rapidly industrialized and, 
therefore, needs more educated people, this 
process of modernization will of itself lead to 
the liberalization of communism and its 
regime. The latest Khrushchev revelations 
about the Stalin terror and his endorsement 
of terror as an indispensible weapon for the 
preservation of the Communist system should 
dispel all such illusions. This confession 
should once and for all end the fatal il- 
lusion of pro-Communist “Liberals” at home 
and abroad that there is a proliberal com- 
munism now developing in the Soviet Union, 

Nor will technical progress in the economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries, or even in 
highly industrialized lands like our own, in 
itself eliminate such ghastly evils as religious 
and racial discrimination, or the exploita- 
tion of man by man. 

Humanity on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
needs human and moral engineering as well 
as chemical, electrical and industrial engi- 
neering. Higher education will be truly high 
only to the extent that it enhances higher 
human and moral values, higher spiritual and 
material well-being of the people—freedom, 
social justice and enduring world peace. 

I would be telling you less than the truth 
if I were to give you the impression that as 
you enter your next stage of life, you will be 
facing only dangers and threats. 

To us Americans, and to all other freedom- 
loving peoples, every danger, every threat, 
every challenge presents an opportunity. 
Our country, we of the labor movement and 
you who are now coming into the Nation's 
front ranks of responsibility and leadership, 
all have magnificent opportunities to render 
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distinguished services in building a better 
America, in making our people ever better 
equipped to help mankind come out stronger 
from the deep-going moral crisis in which 
modern civilization finds itself. 

The much-vaunted dynamism and infali- 
bility of communism as an ideological system 
have recently been shown to be made of 
rather perishable and shoddy fiber. Commu- 
nism has lost much of its power of attrac- 
tion as an enchantment and even as an 
escape. There are many elements of disinte- 
gration in communism as an ideological 
system, and in its whole philosophical struc- 
ture—though not yet in its political struc- 
ture. The free world has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to unmask and expose the fraud of 
communism as an “ideal” and the folly of 
communism as a system for human better- 
ment. 

Our Nation has the ideals and the ideas 
for removing from our body-politic—anti- 
moral, antidemocratic, unjust and unpar- 
donable practices like racialism and greed, 
poverty and insecurity. We can and we will 
make American democracy more healthy, 
more effective, more genuine. Despite all our 
imperfections and mistakes, we are a people 
who have shown the ability to transform 
many of our dreams of yesterday into the 
deeds of today. 

Our Nation has the idealism and the great 
traditions, the moral and the material re- 
sources, to help the peoples of Africa and 
other economically underdeveloped regions 
to fulfill their aspirations to national free- 
dom and human betterment. 

Let the American oil corporations in the 
Middle East show an example worthy of the 
finest traditions of American free enterprise 
by setting aside annually a fixed proportion 
of their profits for establishing and main- 
taining universities and training centers for 
the awakening Arab peoples. 

Let America take the lead in helping the 
peoples of Tunisia and Morocco rebuild their 
homelands and serve as generators of hu- 
man freedom and social progress throughout 
the Arab world, 

Let our country show the independence 
and initiative in policy worthy of a nation 
that is not only strong but great by bring- 
ing to bear the fullest moral pressure on our 
allies to break with every vestige of coloni- 
alism in Cyprus, Algeria, and everywhere else. 

Let us welcome every move—no matter 
how small— away from inhumanity and sav- 
agery behind the Iron Curtain. But let us 
have no illusion that the democratic world 
can encourage human freedom, social jus- 
tice, national independence, and peaceful 
policies in the Soviet orbit by keeping silent 
about the evils inherent in Communism— 
its monolithic one-party dictatorship, its de- 
nial of human liberties, its captive peoples 
and satellites. Appeasing aggression will 
never aid the cause of world peace. 

Let us rather try with broadened vision 
and fresh vigor to develop a sound collective 
policy for the free world. This is the first 
requirement for collective security. We of 
the free world have the common ideal of 
human freedom and individual dignity. It 
is this ideal which binds us together. Let 
us translate our devotion to this ideal into 
deeds for unifying and strengthening the 
ranks of freedom and peace. 

Here are great tasks. Here are great op- 
portunities. Here is a great challenge. 
American labor will do its share to help our 
country meet this challenge. We are count- 
ing on you, the newly graduated men and 
women of our great institutions of higher 
learning, to help our Nation provide the in- 
spiration, the determination, and the capac- 
ity for leadership at this crucial moment in 
the history of mankind. 

Our conception of freedom and dignity is 
basic. It is moral. We hold that each indi- 
vidual is equally sovereign in his relation- 
ship with God. Our conception of political 
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freedom is an extension and application of 
this idea. 

We want every individual, without regard 
to race, region, or religion equally sovereign 
in his relationship to the state and the com- 
munity. This is the hope of humanity. This 
is at once the great responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for all of us. With God's help, we 
shall not fail to measure up to the challenge 
of our times. 





Minority Views on the Foreign Aid Bill, 
H. R. 11356 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
-HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the minority views 
of my colleagues MARGUERITE STITT 
CuuRCH, E. Ross Apair, and myself, that 
were filed to accompany H. R. 11356. 
The report follows: 

In 3 previous years we have felt compelled 
to express our strong conviction that passage 
of a multibillion-dollar mutual security 
bill of this nature was not and could not 
be the answer to our basic national need for 
pecae and security. 

In our minority report on the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1953, 3 years ago, we asked the 
following questions: 

“What magic formula is there in this pro- 
gram that is going to transform millions of 
insecure people throughout the world into 
valiant, invigorated, and dependable allies? 
Is it United States money? No. We have 
tried that one many times—with no success. 
Is it United States armed might? No. Our 
forces have been bearing the brunt of the 
fight in Korea on behalf of the principles of 
sovereignty, independence, and freedom— 
and still the peoples of Asia waver. * * * 

“It would therefore seem to us particularly 
essential that we evaluate the present pro- 
gram in the light of what similar programs 
in the past. have failed to accomplish; and 
from the point of view of whether or not it 
offers fulfillment of pledges made to the 
American people.” (H. Rept. 569, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess., pt. 2, p. 8.) 

In 1954, when the Mutual Security Act 
attempted to exchange the existing patch- 
work of foreign aid programs for a perma- 
nent form, we stated with equal emphasis: 

“There exists in our minds a grave and 
fundamental question concerning the wis- 
dom of enacting now what is considered per- 
manent legislation. This is particularly so in 
view of the unsettled world conditions which 
become.even more unsettled with each pass- 
ing day and the widespread uncertainties in 
high plaecs as to our own foreign policy. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee is a 
legislative committee, a policy committee. 
The sole purpose of the committee in review- 
ing past programs and proposed programs is 
to determine policy. To-carry out that re- 
sponsibility has been the function of the 
committee in bringing out this bill. But 
how can we determine legislative policy as 
a directive and framework of action for the 
executive branch without being fully ap- 
prised of executive branch policy to give root 
and substance to what, after all, amount 
only to the cold words of a statute?” (H. 
Rept. 1925, 88d Cong., 2d sess., pt. 3, p. 2.) 

In 1955 we felt again constrained to speak 
these words: 

“In the past we have urged what to us has 
semed natural and logical—a thorough 
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study, a reappraisal, a redefining of foreign 
policies, techniques, and statutes concerned 
with the goal of international peace and 
security, which we all seek. The executive 
branch has not seen fit to do this before 
submitting this bill to the Congress; nor 
has the Congress of the United States itself, 
which is directly responsible to the people 
who foot the bills, make the sacrifices, and 
fight the wars, undertaken such an analysis.” 
(H. Rept. 912, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 2, p. 2.) 

And now in 1956, with still no reappraisal 
of the problems, of the policies, or of the 
programs, we are again asked to accept a 
multibillion dollar authorization based on a 
concept whose validity is outmoded, #, in 
fact—as we would deny—such validity ever 
existed. We could only wish that we had 
been wrong; that our fears of the ineffi- 
ciency of the approach had been proven 
groundless. We would be the first to hope 
that this mutual security legislation might 
have proved to be the effective weapon for 
American security and world peace that it 
was advertised to be. 

Events, statements by foreign officials and 
expressions by our own leaders in the execu- 
tive branch and in the Congress confirm 
the fears which we expressed in our three 
previous minority reports. 

Nothing that has happened has changed 
our conviction that mutual security legis- 
lation of this nature is not and cannot be 
an adequate or right answer to our need for 
national security and world peace. The pro- 
gram continues to reveal an inherent fail- 
ure in basic philosophic intent, a failure in 
direction and approach, and a failure to in- 
terpret the shifting nature of world events 
and to combat successfully relentless Soviet 
policy. It is increasingly apparent that the 
policy and the programs to be authorized 
by this legislation have proved to be not only 
wanting but actually self-defeating. 

It is not that we have failed to pour out 
money and pour it out generously. One 
glance at the following table, listing the 
money yet to be obligated and spent, indi- 
cates our unrestrained generosity and spend- 
ing: 


Estimated unobligated and unreserved 
balance June 30, 1956 

















Estimate fn Estimate in 
March 1956 May 1956 
Military..............] $297, 000, 000 $195, 500, 000 
Nonmilitary.........- 106, 600, 000 190, 000, 000 
0 FE ctcciicscss 





Estimated unexpended balance June 30, 1956 











Estimate in Estimate in 

March 1956 May 1956 
aa ae $4, 765, 100, 000 $5, 000, 000, 000 
Nonmilitary 1, 678, 200, 000 1, 800, 000, 000 
QDs inarsintinnts 6, 443, 300, 000 6, 800, 000, 000 





Source: H. Rept. 2213, 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 6. 


A complete and detailed breakdown of 
United States generosity will be found in 
the appendix to this report. 

This year, with mounting dissatisfaction 
and disillusionment with this policy among 
the people of the United States and their 
chosen Representatives in Congress, the pro- 
gram in this bill nevertheless plunges along, 
in its frustrated way, not knowing what its 
future course, size, or policies will be. 

We feel that this bill is particularly ob- 
jectionable in that the only certainty con- 
tained in it is its duration—“permanent.” 
Those who approve this legislation have in- 
serted into the program the mysterious, magi- 
cal formula which they call “permanent leg- 
islation” as if “permanent” were synonymous 
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with “sound.” The philosophy contained in 
the statement of policy in section 7 of the 
bill is particularly objectionable in this re- 
gard. It puts the Congress of the United 
States on record and commits the United 
States to pursue programs of assistance as 
long as Communist danger to the peace of 
the world and the security of the United 
States persists. In other words, the United 
States is to take upon its shoulders, and the 
American people are to assume, the tax bur- 
den of supporting the free world indefinitely. 
No mention is made of what other nations are 
to do in order to keep the free world free. 
No clue is indicated as to our future course 
with respect to the nations who do not see 
fit to commit themselves with the free world. 

The time is long overdue when the Ameri- 
can people—and particularly the Congress, 
which carries a basic responsibility for the 
future of this country—must face hard facts 
with courage. Despite the outpouring of bil- 
lions of dollars, an honest appraisal of the 
world situation and of our relationship to 
it should give ample warning, even at this 
late date. To continue the philosophy and 
policies so far provided in mutual security 
legislation at a greater sum and for a longer 
period of time, can only mean an ultimately 
disastrous continuation of the all too ap- 
parent failures of the program. 

It is impossible to list in this brief report, 
either all inclusively or at sufficient length, 
the total reasons that call for serious ques- 
tioning and opposition to House Resolution 
11356, the Mutual Security Act of 1956, cur- 
rently under consideration. Suffice it to say 
that even former strong proponents of the 
program—and certainly the American peo- 
ple—are now demanding a reappraisal and 
rescrutiny of the purpose and policy, based 
on the following disturbing record: 

1. It has failed in its futile attempt to 
make an appropriation of money a solution 
for a problem. \ . 

2. It has failed to expand the area of the 
world which may be called free world. 
On the contrary, that area is being steadily 
constricted while the area of uncommitted 
or neutral nations is steadily expanding. 
“Neutralism” makes it easier for the Com- 
munists to increase their influence while the 
efforts of the free world are made more 
difficult. 

3. Despite the mutual security program we 
have failed to convince peoples seeking their 
freedom and newly independent nations that 
we are sincere in opposing colonialism. 

4. It has proved deficient in wise program- 
ing, sound fiscal practices, satisfactory pres- 
enation to the Congress, adequate imple- 
mentation of congressional intent, and un- 
derstanding execution in the field. This is 
amply indicated by the testimony of the 
Hon. Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General 
of the United States, before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on the mutual 
security program on May 21, 1956. 

Further, this bill refiects the increasing 
tendency to lump money, areas, and pro- 
grams together, thus giving blank check au- 
thority to the Executive. Because of the 
diffusion of délegated power Which this bill 
makes possible, both the President and the 
Congress are steadily losing control of the 
spending and operations of the program. 

5. It has failed to achieve for the free 
world the expected defense against Soviet 
military power. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization was organized as a defense 
against Soviet military power. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is losing power 
when it should be increasing it. 

The Secretary of State, in a news confer- 
ence on April 24, 1956, stated “Broadly speak- 
ing, it is our view, and I think has been our 
view, that an organization of this kind 
[NATO] either grows or tends to dry up.” 
With each Soviet smile, another crack ap- 
pears in the NATO armor. 
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6. It has failed to solve the problem of 
how to reach the peoples themselves in the 
underdeveloped nations. 

7. It has intermingled the valuable tech- 
nical cooperation program, which is a shar- 
ing of knowledge, skills, and know-how with 
the peoples of the underdeveloped countries, 
with a huge military program that deals with 
arms and the implements of war. These are 
two totally different programs in magnitude, 
in philosophy, in intent, and in approach. 

Study should be made of how best to em- 
phasize the importance and long-range char- 
acter of the technical cooperation program. 
Some thought should be given to separating 
this vital program from the other phases of 
the mutual-security program. In fact, the 
advisability might be considered of setting 
it up as an independent agency. 

8. It has failed to consider sufficiently the 
present importance and the potentialities of 
our Latin American neighbors. The peace 
and security of the Western Hemisphere is 
vital to the preservation of the entire free 
world. 

9. Finally, it has failed to convey to the 
world, and even to our friends, the real 
meaning of American traditions, principles, 
and ideals—those attributes which have 
made us a great Nation and a great people. 

In the face of this honest questioning even 
by former proponents of the program and 
by the public, and in the face, as well, of 
what seems to us also an undeniable failure 
in priciple, policy, and performance, we can- 
not go along with the proposal to appropri- 
ate more billions for a longer time for more 
extensive programs of the same nature, 
What is needed is a stern, realistic reap- 
praisal. In fact, returning from a recent 
study mission around the world, the Sub- 
committee on the Far East and the Pacific 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
stated with sober emphasis in its report: 

“If it is to succeed, the United States must 
do more than reappraise its programs; it 
must subject to minute rescrutiny its policy 
and its determination” (H. Rept. 2147, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess, p. 212). 

There has been introduced in the Congress 
@ concurrent resolution calling for a con- 
gressional committee, 6 members from the 
Senate and 6 from the House, to study, re- 
evaluate, and give relentless judgment on the 
policies and programs that have been carried 
on under this mutual security legislation; 
and to produce, following such study, sound 
suggestions for better implementing our na- 
tional desire for peace and security. 

We urge the Congress to join with us in 
insisting upon a rescrutiny of our foreign 
policies and programs as the basic need of 
this hour. What is actually now at stake 
is not the mere continuation of programs or 
appropriations, but the very peace and safety 
of this country and the whole free world. 

LAWRENCE H. SMITH. 
MARGUERITE Stirr CHURCH. 
E. Ross ADAIR. 











The Dangers of Oil Importation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
for a number of years those of us ever 
mindful of the threat constituted by con- 
tinued high importation of foreign oil 
have worked in various ways to curtail 
this dangerous practice. Although we 
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have worked long and hard, we have little 
to show for our labors. The Neely 
amendment, which would have curtailed 
such importation to an extent, was not 
adopted by the Congress. Although the 
President has authority under the provi- 
visions of H. R. 1 to curtail imports of 
any commodity which might threaten 
the security of the United States or en- 
danger our domestic market in any given 
field, the law has not been properly ap- 
plied to the importation of foreign oil. 

It is my sincere opinion that every 
American should be warned of the dan- 
gers of continued high foreign oil im- 
port quotas. The President, his Advisory 
Cabinet Committee, the Congress of the 
United States and all persons in a posi- 
tion to do something about these exces- 
sive imports should combine their efforts 
to right the wrongs and eliminate ‘the 
dangers brought about as a result of this 
folly. 

Import quotas are provided on a large 
number of commodities including cattle- 
fish, wheat, nuts, barley, sugar, tobacco 
and furs. Yet, there is no legal restric- 
tion on most foreign oil production and 
none whatever on foreign oil imports. 
Wells in the Middle East run as high as 
6,000 barrels of oil daily, while the aver- 
age well production in my own State of 
Texas is only 19 barrels. The foreign 
wells, owned mostly by a few major oil 
companies, produce oil every day while 
in Texas, largest producing State in our 
Nation, production is often shut down to 
15 days per month. 

I would like to ask the Members of 
this body, Mr. Speaker, if they know of 
any other industry that would not be 
severely crippled should it be forced to 
work on a part-time basis? Is there a 
man among us who could properly feed 
and clothe his family, and meet his other 
financial obligations, if he should be 
forced to restrict his earning capacity by 
working only 2 of every 4 weeks? Yet, 
this is the situation that has been thrust 
upon our domestic oil "producers by for- 
eign oil imports. 

Since 1946, oil imports have increased 
almost 200 percent, or 5 times as rapidly, 
percentagewise, as domestic production. 
Before World War II, imports averaged 
about 5 percent of domestic demand. In 
1946 to 1951 they averaged about 10 per- 
cent of consumption in this country. 
Today, foreign oil supplies more than 
15 percent of our requirements. 

The independents in this industry own 
little or no foreign oil. They have been 
damaged by excessive imports. Yet, the 
real threat lies not in what has happened, 
but what can happen in the future. Our 
own country, among the major free world 
powers, is alone blessed with ample oil 
resources and productive ability to assure 
fulfillment of our needs for both war and 
peace. We must guard that position at 
any and all costs. I believe that can be 
done without disrupting our trade rela- 
tionships, and certainly without disturb- 
ing our friends in oil-producing countries 
in the Western Hemisphere. We want 
their trade and can use some of their 
oil, but it should bear a realistic relation 
to our domestic production and require- 


ments. 
The United States has today the heavy 
responsibility of leadership to maintain 
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throughout the world. Never has there 
been a more urgent need to expand the 
Nation's productive facilities that insure 
our economic well-being and our mili- 
tary preparedness. No material is more 
essential to national welfare and security 
than petroleum. This Nation must have 
access at all times to sources of enough 
oil to meet the requirements of any 
emergency. This requires substantial 
and continuing expansion of the capacity 
to produce, process, transport, and dis- 
tribute crude oil and its products. 

Prior to World War II, the petroleum 
industry in the United States had devel- 
oped a reserve-producing capacity that 
exceeded the then current level of oil 
consumption by about a million barrels 
per day. The importance of that reserve 
cannot be exaggerated. It meant the 
difference between victory and defeat. 

Today, we are in a far less fortunate 
position in terms of petroleum produc- 
tive capacity. Our ability to produce 
liquid fuels provides no margin of safety 
over present requirements. 

The reason for this lack of reserve is 
all too obvious: it comes from idle wells 
in the United States, and from lack of 
speculation by many of our domestic pro- 
ducers. We cannot expect these produc- 
ers to invest and risk their capital in ex- 
tensive exploration and drilling, if they 
know any strike made will be restricted 
to half-time production while foreign oil 
continues to come into the country in in- 
creasing abundance. We cannot expect 
them to invest in ventures which only 
pay dividends on a part-time basis. 

The petroleum industry in the United 
States is one of the greatest bulwarks to 
our general economy. All but 18 of our 
48 States now produce oil or gas, or both. 
Others are being explored, and are hope- 
ful of being added to the producing 
ledger. In 11 of our States including my 
own State of Texas, crude petroleum 
ranks first in value of all minerals pro- 
duced. It is obvious that the health of 
the domestic oil-producing industry is of 
primary importance to these States. In 
Texas, for example, taxes on oil produc- 
tion amounts to 67 percent of all business 
and property taxes. Oil pays 45 percent 
of the cost of public education in Texas, 
and 44.9 percent of the cost of higher 
education. When production is slashed, 
our State budget is denied funds for 
schools, highways, colleges, and other 
essential public projects. 

The Cabinet committee on oil imports 
has reached certain conclusions, with 
which I find fault. I think they should 
be reconsidered. ‘The conclusions would 
permit total crude oil imports for the 
year 1956 to exceed their 1954 relation- 
ship to domestic oil production by an 
average of 234,000-barrels per day. The 
conclusions would permit increase in 
crude oil imports during 1956 over 1954 
of 1,300 percent from Canada, 36 percent 
from the Middle and Far East and 26 
percent from Venezuela, as compared 
with an increase of 10 percent in United 
States crude-oil production. The con- 
clusions would permit the United States 
west coast to become increasingly de- 
pendent on Eastern Hemisphere crude 
oil. The conclusions would permit total 
imports of crude oil and refined products 
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to take over 20 percent of the United 
States market in 1956 as compared with 
18.3 percent in 1955 and 16.6 percent in 
1954—the largeSt increase in this ratio 
since 1950, which would inevitably lead to 
inadequate domestic supplies and in- 
creasing dependency on foreign oil. 

The Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America, and other persons real- 
izing the dangers to the oil industry and 
our Nation as a result of excessive im- 
ports, have asked for the Advisory Cabi- 
net Committee and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to take another look at the 
recommendations, and reach a more 
realistic conclusion; a conclusion which 
will be more in keeping with our national 
interests and with a strong sense of jus- 
tice and fair piay. 

I pledge my efforts to aid in this fight, 
Mr. Speaker, and I urge each Member of 
this body to study the facts and join in 
the battle to curtail these dangerous, 
excessive, foreign oil imports, 





Amendments to Mutual Security Act of 
1956—Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, seemingly 
endless debate, pro and con, drones on 
and on. At this writing, 3 days of de- 
bate have elapsed, with more to come. 
This lengthy debate is in itself unusual, 
perhaps demonstrating the nationwide 
controversy over United States money 
sent abroad. Many strong views are ex- 
pressed, only a few Members are objec- 
tive and dispassionate. Now, here’s a 
ringside digest, brief necessarily—you 
weigh the arguments. 

First the facts: The original $4.9 bil- 
lion foreign-aid request was cut $1,109 
million by-the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. Even so the present bill provides 
$860 million more than last year. The 
Mutual Security Act includes 19 pro- 
grams involving 54 countries of direct aid 
and 4 programs, through the U. N., af- 
fecting 79 nations. Actually, all this 
money is economic aid strengthening 
military defense. This huge sum is in 
addition to the amounts already appro- 
priated this year; namely, $36 billion for 
defense and $2.9 billion in worldwide 
military public-works programs. 

Arguments for: Foreign aid is needed 
for the preservation of peace, to combat 
communism, and must continue while 
communism is a threat. Foreign aid 
promotes our own security by giving 
other peoples the capacity to defend 
themselves. If other nations defend 
their own freedom they are at the same 
time protecting our freedom. There- 
fore, foreign aid is in our own enlight- 
ened self-interest. We need our allies 
more than they need us; the United 
States total cost will be greater for our 
defense if foreign aid is curtailed. Our 
past program obviously has been success- 
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ful since Russia has undertaken extend- 
ing foreign aid. Also, criticism of 
United States aid could even be Com- 
munist inspired. Yugoslavia should re- 
ceive our continued aid in order to pro- 
voke other satellites to break with Rus- 
sia. India’s economy should be bolstered 
by the United States to compete with 
Russia’s development of China, India’s 
neighbor. Otherwise India will turn to 
Russia. 

Arguments against: The foreign aid 
program has become too complex. So 
there is no accurate accounting and 
bookkeeping. It is too big for thorough 
understanding. Most dangerous of all, 
some information is classified as secret, 
which prevents Congress even knowing 
the facts and in effect results in Congress 
being asked to sign a blank check. In 
United States policy, or lack of policy, in 
dispensing lavish material aid in the 
past, there is a failure to sell American 
ideals and beliefs abroad or to prevent a 
spread of communism. Our policy is 
negative, based on fear of communism. 
Also, in support of the free world we 
failed to stipulate what recipient nations 
are expected to do in order to keep the 
world free. We are bolstering certain 
governments we should not: Yugoslavia 
is not our friend and here we are sup- 
porting communism; India is not neutral 
but favors Russia and here we are sup- 
porting socialism. Are we arming fu- 
ture enemies under the guise of neu- 
trality? The weakening of United 
States economy by huge financial ex- 
penditures is dangerous; our. bank- 
ruptecy is the Communist’ goal. Our 
program has failed to develop an ade- 
quate defense posture against Soviet 
military power and has failed to reach 
the people themselves in underdeveloped 
nations. Study of our past efforts un- 
cover unwise programing, unsound fiscal 
practices and lack of understanding in 
our execution in foreign nations. For 
these reasons the Hoover Commission 
advised of the urgent need for a complete 
study of the program. At least 2 years 
of military aid money is still on hand un- 
spent, “in the pipeline,” without any 
further appropriation. - 

NOW, WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Here’s what I think—again, neces- 
sarily stated too briefly in this space: 
The many conflicting statements and 
bookkeeping errors involving hundreds 
of millions prove the program now needs 
overhauling. It is high time to revalue 
this preagram. In addition to the $38.9 
billion for defense here and abroad al- 
ready voted this year, there is still 
enough money on hand for 24 years ex- 
penditures in foreign aid at the current 
rate. I believe the time has come for 
the American people to make it plain to 
the world that we cannot support the 
world, nor help those who will not, or 
reluctantly, help themselves. I criti- 
cized Congress for debating for too long 
over how much aid rather than any aid, 
and the loss of congressional control now 
over our foreign aid expenditures. A 
highlight of debate was Chairman RIcH- 
ARD’s denunciation of the joint stand by 
Speaker Sam Raysurn and Minority 
Leader Joe Martin when they cham- 
pioned the full amount for foreign aid. 


Mr. Ricwarps said that they are repudi- 
ating the action of a House committee 
and surrendering to the executive de- 
partment without facts and figures in a 
matter about which they do not know. 
India and Yugoslavia should not be given 
any aid it seems to me. Most impor- 
tant, it is impossible to cast a vote con- 
scientiously for this program when for 
reasons of secrecy .I, as your Congress- 
man, have not even been given the facts. 
This reason alone would preclude my 
voting for this bill. Who could do 
otherwise? 





_ All Men Are Not Equal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
much drivel and nonsense has been 
peddled around in recent years by 
pséudoscientists and radical anthropolo- 
gists that there is no difference between 
whites and blacks, and that all men are 
equal. 

Hon. R. Carter Pittman, a lawyer of 
recognized ability, has recently written 
a thought-provoking article under the 
title “All Men Are Not Equal.” Pursu- 
ant to unanimous consent previously 
granted, I insert his article herewith: 

Att MEN ARE Nor Equa. 
(By R. Carter Pittman) 


Vehicles for the dissemination of news and 
information are now heavily laden with the 
thesis that America was founded on the prop- 
osition that “all men are equal.” That state- 
ment may be found stated and restated a 
thousand times in the textbooks that our 
children study in school, in the newspapers, 
and throughout the writings of Marxists, so- 
ciologists, Communists, and of many un- 
thinking people including hundreds of as- 
sorted doctors of this and that who often 
wear ceremonial gowns to enhance their 
sense of self-importance. No one questions 
the right of all men to equal justice under 
the law, but propagandists have carried the 
doctrine beyond equality of right to equality 
of things and men are heard to proclaim hu- 
man equality who would revolt at the sug- 
gestion that all cattle, all dogs, or all race- 
horses are equal. 

A specious falsehood, oft repeated, finally 
becomes a belief and at last a creed. The 
statement that “all men are equal” is not 
only the spurious basis and foundation of 
the racial integration decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, but it has even been written 
into canned speeches read by late Presidents. 
Speech writers for Cabinet Members and 
Vice Presidents have done the same thing. 
A studied campaign originating in Moscow 
in 1928 and now directed from northern 
Europe is fruitful for those who sponsor it. 

The civil rights program of President 
Eisenhower embraces a bill introduced by Mr. 
CrELLER, of Brooklyn, N. Y., being “House Res- 
olution 627,” which proclaims that the whole 
civil-rights program is based upon “the 
American principle of * * * equality.” 
Wherever we go and whatever we read we 
encounter repeatedly the same statement 
that America was founded upon the propo- 
sition that “all men are equal.” 

Many claim that the doctrine of human 
equality is in the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence. Some say the doctrine of human 
equality is to be found in the Constitution. 
Some say it is in the Bill of Rights. Others 
say it is in the Bible. Those who propagate 
falsehood are ashamed to admit where it 
came from, so they lie as to its source. 

The doctrine of human equality is to be 
found neither in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, nor the Bible. That doctrine is to 
be found in Das Kapital, which is the Bible 
of communism. All Communist-front or- 
ganizations in America propagate the doc- 
trine that all men are equal. It has been 
written into sociology textbooks and is be- 
ing taught in practically all the schools and 
colleges of America. The doctrine that all 
men are equal is the scrubbrush that is 
used to brainwash the unstable intelligensia 
of America. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has been thoroughly brain- 
washed with that brush. It may be found 
in decisions of the Court and in magazine 
articles written by several individual judges. 

In its decision of May 17, 1954, the Su- 
preme Court struck down the law of this 
land as set forth in the Constitution and as 
affirmed by numerous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and attempted to make new 
law for this land based upon sociology. The 
principal work cited as “modern authority” 
in the decision was the American Dilemma, 
written by a Swedish Marxist, Gunnar Myr- 
dal. In its decision the court held in effect 
that it could find no basis for integration in 
the Constitution or the law and therefore 
it turned to psychology and sociology. It 
cited Myrdal’s American Dilemma as the 
“modern authority” for its decision. On 
page 4 of that book Myrdal obligingly defined 
what he called the “American creed.” He 
said that the “American creed” is “the fun~ 
damental equality of all men.” In the same 
sentence he said that the tenets of that 
creed “were written into the Declaration of 
Independence, the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights, and into the consti- 
tutions of the several States. The ideals of 
the American creed have thus become the 
highest law of the land.” 

Other sociological authorities cited by the 
Court maintain the same thesis that all men 
are equal. 

Recently Thurgood Marshall explained it 
all. The current issue of the Phi Delta Phi 
Brief carries, on page 244, the report of a 
speech made by Thurgood Marshall to a 
group at Columbia University, one of my 
alma maters, on January 9 of this year. 
Here is a part of that report: 

“The initial blueprint was to force equal- 
ity on the separate but equal doctrine of 
Plessy v. Ferguson. Realizing the ineffec- 
tiveness of this approach, NAACP then de- 
cided on the concept of social science, of 
finding a basis on which it could meet the 
law in order to satisfy the court. Running 
concurrently was the need to reflect court 
changes in changes of tactics. Anthro- 
pologically, both races are of the same physi- 
cal makeup, and of the same capabilities. 
The harming influence is the segregation 
acting on the young child’s mind which 
impedes his education and throws him be- 
hind his white contemporaries. With ac- 
ceptance of mental damage in a lower court, 
the issue was raised for the Supreme Court, 
with even stipulations of equality that did 
not exist in order to get the issue clearly be- 
fore the court, since the lower court had no 
authority to overrule Plessy. The result, re 
education, was Brown v. Board of Education, 
this by a unanimous court that was by no 
means expected.” 

There you see that the “blueprint” of the 
NAACP was to brainwash the Court with 
“the concept of social science” ‘as “a basis 
on which it could meet the law in crder to 
satisfy the Court.” The “concept of social 
science” to which Marshall referred was the 
bogus concept that “all men are equal.” 
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There is not one word in the Declaration 
of Independence, or in the United States 
Consttitution, or Bill of Rights that says 
directly or indirectly, expressly or by impli- 
cation, that “all men are equal.” By a Marx- 
ist trick, Thurgood Marshall used Myrdal and 
others to seduce the inexperience Judges of 
the Supreme Court into believing that hu- 
man equality is somehow imposed by our 
fundamental law and some of the weaker 
of the Judges of that court actually believe 
that their integration decision of May 17, 
1594, vindicated an American doctrine. 

The proposition that “all men are equal” 
is nowhere to be found in our history except 
as a perversion, repudiated in the Constitu- 
tion itself. The Declaration of Independence 
is not a part of our fundamental laws. It 
never became living law in America. The 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed that 
“all men are created equal.” We now ad- 
dress ourselves to the meaning and intent of 
those who used that phrase in July 1776. 
The Supreme Court goes strong for “the 
intent of the framers” of the Constitution 
which it now finds in the half-demented 
mind of an alien from Sweden. We go to the 
minds that made the words. 

In late May 1776 the Colony of Virginia 
authorized its delegates to the Continental 
Congress to introduce a resolution calling 
for a Declaration of Independence. At the 
time it declared its own independence of the 
British Government. Since Virginia declared 
its independence of British government it 
became necessary for her to substitute a 
government made by its own people for that 
imposed by England. A few Virginians had 
already foreseen the necessity of having a 
plan of government immediately available 
to take the place of the British plan. As a 
matter of fact, the Continental Congress a 
few weeks before had recommended the adop- 
tion of temporary plans of government by 
the several colonies. Of the several plans 
offered in Virginia, Edmund Randolph, said 
that there was one plan that “swallowed up 
all the rest.” 

The plan to which Edmund Randolph was 
referring was written by a Virginia farmer— 
not a lawyer. He was a student of history 
and the greatest constitutionalist the world 
has ever known. He had prepared a declara- 
tion of rights for Virginia in 18 paragraphs. 
The preamble to that declaration stated it 
to be “the basis and foundation of govern- 
ment” in Virginia. 

The first paragraph of it was as follows: 


“Then all men are born equally free and 
independent and have certain inherent nat- 
ural rights, of which they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive, or divest their posterity; 
among which are the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the means of acquiring and 
possessing property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety.” 

That original draft in 18 paragraphs was 
published in the Philadelphia newspapers 
of June 6, June 8, and June 12 and was pub- 
lished in nearly every other newspaper in 
America. A few days later Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Rob- 
ert Livingston, and Robert Sherman were 
named as a committee to write the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They found no diffi- 
culty in preparing the charges against George 
III, detailed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but it was late in June before 
they were able to put together a suitable 
preamble. Thomas Jefferson, to whom was 
assigned the task of writing a preamble. 
took the first three paragraphs of the Vir- 
ginia Declaration of Rights and rearranged 
them to make a preamble for the Declaration 
of Independence. Before that time the Vir- 
ginia convention had officially adopted the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights and had 
changed the first paragraph to read as 
follows; 
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“That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent and have certain inherent 
rights, or which when they enter into a 
state of society, they cannot, by any com- 
pact, deprive or divest their posterity; name- 
ly, the enjoyment of life and liberty with 
the means of acquiring and possessing prop- 
erty, and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety.” 

Jefferson rearranged and rephrased the 
first paragraph so as to make it say, “that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endewed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Thus we see that the “basis and founda- 
tion” of the first government in America was 
equality of freedom and independence. The 
Jeffersion perversion was equality at crea- 
tion. The Declaration of Independence does 
not say that all men are equal. It says that 
they were created equal. There equality 
ended. Creation is over when life begins. 
The rich man makes no more dust than 
the poor man, and he makes no more noise. 
The same analogy applies as between the 
doctor of pseudo-socio-science and a Chinese 
laundryman, but no doctor will concede the 
Chinaman to be his equal in life. All leave 
equal residue in their graves as all were 
equal before life began. Racers are equally 
stanced before the start but it is inequality 
that makes the race. Equality at creation 
or in death does not mean equality in life. 
Nevertheless, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is constantly cited as authority for the 
proposition that human equality is the 
“American Creed.” 

Why did Jefferson, Franklin, and Adams 
adopt language for the Declaration that 
might be susceptible of misconstruction by 
Marxists, doctors, eggheads, screwballs, 
crackpots, fools, and others? The answer 
is not difficult. It is explained in the writ- 
ings of John Adams. Prior to 1776 two half- 
demented philosophers of France, named 
Helvetius and Rousseau, had maintained 
that “all men are equal”. That philosophy 
had caught on with the simple-minded peas- 
ants and pseudo-philosophers of France. 
Nothing appealed so powerfully to the ig- 
norant French peasants as the doctrine that 
“all men are equal”. To the peasant that 
meant that all men are kings. The slogan 
was echoed all over France: “Every man a 
king.”. The thought didn't occur to them 
that if all men are kings, then all might be 
peasants or slaves. The Declaration of In- 
dependence was written for the purpose of 
bringing France into the Revolution on the 
side of America. The war had been going 
on for a full year. America was in an un- 
equal struggle for life over death. Wash- 
ington had been at the head of America’s 
armies a year before July 4, 1776. Wash- 
ington’s task looked hopeless. Jefferson’s 
task was to win the case for America by 
writing a powerful preamble that would ap- 
peal to the hearts—not the minds—of the 
French people. Then, as now, the French 
acted on emotions—not reasons. Since the 


doctrine of human equality had become a- 


popular creed in France and since Helvetius 
and Rousseau were the prophets of that 
creed, Jefferson directed the Declaration at 
the hearts of the French people by declar- 
ing that “all men are created equal” Jef- 
ferson won his case with the simple minds 
of France, but lost it with the simple minds 
of America’s future. 

In their old age Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams became bosom friends. On the 13th 
day of July 1813, Adams’ mind went back 
to July 4, 1776, when he and Jefferson la- 
bored together in Philadelphia. He wrote 
to Jefferson that day: 

“Inequalities of mind and body are so es- 
tablished by God Almighty in his consti- 
tution of human nature, that no art or policy 
can ever plane them down to a level. I have 
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never read reasoning more absurd, sophistry 
more gross, in proof of the Athanasian creed, 
or transubstantiation, than the suble la- 
bors of Helvetius and Rousseau to demon- 
strate the natural equality of mankind. Jus 
cuique, the golden rule, do as you would be 
done by, is all the equality that can be sup- 
ported or defended by reason or common 
sense.” 

About a year later, on the 15th day of April, 
1814, the same John Adams who had helped 
Jefferson and Franklin write the Declaration 
of Independence wrote to John Taylor, of 
Virginia, in part, as follows: 

“Inequalities are a part of the natural his- 
tory of man. I believe that none but Hel- 
vetius will affirm, that all children are born 
with equal genius. * * * 

“That all men are born to equal rights is 
true, Every being has a right to his own, as 
clear, as moral, as sacred, as any Other being 
has. This is as indubitable as a moral gov- 
ernment in the universe. But to teach that 
all men are born with equal powers and fac- 
ulties, to equal influence in society, to equal 
property and advantages through life, is as 
gross a fraud, as glaring an imposition on the 
credulity of the people as ever was prac- 
ticed * * * by the self-styled philosophers 
of the French Revolution. For honor’s sake, 
Mr. Taylor, for truth and virtue’s sake, let 
American philosophers and politicians despise 
it.” All Americans thought alike on the sub- 
ject in.1776. Benjamin Franklin, a few days 
after the Declaration was promulgated, 
helped to write a Declaration of Rights for 
the State of Pennsylvania. Franklia had 
been willing to deface the classic words of 
George Mason’s Virginia Declaration of Rights 
to appeal to the simple-minded philosophers 
and peasants of France but he was unwilling 
to deface those lines and firmed for the ages 
the profound wisdom of the Cato of his 
country when he sat down to make 2a basis 
and foundation for government in Pennsyl- 
vania. He copied the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights almost verbatim. His first paragraph 
was as follows: 

“That all men are born equally free and 
independent, and have certain natural, in- 
herent, and inalienable rights, amongst 
which are, the enjoying and defending life 
and liberty, acquiring, possessing, and pro- 
tecting property, and pursuing and obtaining 
happiness 4nd safety.” 

The basis and foundation of Franklin’s 
government was the same as that written 
by George Mason for Virginia. It was 
equality of freedom and independence. Two 
years later John Adams was named as chair- 
man of a committee to prepare a declara- 
tion of rights for Massachusetts. While he 
too had been willing to deface the words of 
the Virginia declaration of rights in order to 
appeal to most of the 25 million people in 
France, only one-half million of whom could 
read, he was unwilling to perpetuate that 
defacement as living law in Massachusetts. 
The first paragraph of his original declara- 
tion of rights copies that of Virginia also 
and was: q 

“All men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain natural, essen- 
tial, and unalienable rights, among which 
may be reckoned the right of enjoying and 
defending their lives and liberties; that of 
acquiring, possessing, and protecting their 
property; in fine, that of’ seeking and ob- 
taining their safety and happiness.” 


Given a choice between equality of free- 
dom equality at creation, or equality of men, 
not one of the original 13 States wrote either 
equality at creation or equality of men into 
their fundamental laws. 

When the United States Constitution was 
under discussion at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention in 1787 not one delegate from any of 
the 12 States represented suggested that “all 
men are equal” either at creation or in Life. 
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On June 26, 1787, on the floor of that conven- 
tion Alexander Hamilton said: 

“Inequality will exist as long as liberty 
exists. It unavoidably results from that 
very liberty itself.” 

Every mind in the convention assented to 
that statement. Freedom, liberty and in- 
dependence are the basis and foundation of 
government in America. Equality of men is 
the central theme of Marxism. Marxism 
cannot live in a land where men are free. 
Marxist equality is the scavenger that eats 
out the vitals of liberty and freedom. It is 
the “come-on” of communism and is the 
doctrinal basis for totalitarianism. Nothing 
in the writings of any of the fathers of free- 
dom in America justifies the libelous asser- 
tion that one of them believed or urged the 
doctrine that “all men are equal”. The doc- 
trine of human equality is the reverse of the 
doctrines they espoused. 

The Constitution proclaims in its preamble 
that it was established “to * * * insure 
domestic transquility * * * and secure the 
blessings of liberty”. Nowhere does it hint 
a@ purpose to insure domestic strife or secure 
degrading equality. 

The same Myrdal who defined the “Ameri- 
can Creed” as the “fundamental equality of 
all men,” say on page 9 of his attrocity that 
equality and liberty cannot co-exist—that 
there is an “inherent conflict” between them 
and “equality is slowly winning.” He told 
the truth. For 200 years this Nation has 
been a land of liberty—a haven of freedom 
in the dismal history of man. Equality of 
freedom and independence became the 
American Creed at the Revolution. AH 
States and the United States wrote them into 
their fundamental laws and rejected the 
specious and depraved doctrine of human 
equality. 

Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is from California. The Declaration 
of Rights of his home State is almost a ver- 
batim copy of the official Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights. It says that “all men are by 
nature free and independent”. There is not 
a word in the constitution or Bill of Rights 
of California sustalning the doctrine of the 
equality of men. It repudiates that doc- 
trine. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States, is from Kansas. If he will 
examine the Declaration of Rights of his 
home State he will find that its first para- 
graph is as follows: 

“All men are by nature free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain inalienable rights, 
among which are those of enjoying and de- 
fending life and liberty, acquiring, possess- 
ing, and protecting property, and seeking 
and obtaining happiness and safety.” 

Not a word is to be found in the funda- 
mental law of Kansas that says directly or 
indirectly that “all men are equal.” It re- 
pudiates that doctrine. ; 

On August 14, 1862, Abraham Lincoln, 
speaking to large groups of Negro delegates 
in Washington, said: 

“You and we are different races. We 
have between us a broader difference than 
exists between almost any other two races. 

Whether it be right or wrong I need not 
discuss; but this physical difference is a 
great disadvantage to us both, as I think. 

Your race suffer very greatly, many of 
them by living among us, while ours suffer 
from your presence. In a word, we suffer on 
each side. If this is admitted, it affords a 
reason, at least, why we should be separated. 

Even when you cease to be slaves, you 
are yet far removed from being placed on 
an equality with white people. On this 
broad continent not a single man of your 
race is made the equal of a single man of 
ours. Go where you are treated the best, 
and the ban is still upon you. I cannot alter 
it if I would. * * * See our present condi- 
tion—the country engaged in war, our white 
men cutting one another’s throats, and then 


consider what we know to be the truth. But 
for your race among us there would be no 
war, although many men engaged on either 
side do not care for you one way or the 
other. It is better for us both, therefore, te 
be separated.” 

On the battlefield of Gettysburg in 1864 
Abraham Lincoln recited a political speech, 
the first sentence of which was: 

“Four score and 7 years ago our fore- 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

At the hour when Lincoln made that 
speech the Declaration of Rights of his home 
State of Illinois proclaimed “that all men 
are born equally free and independent, and 
have certain inherent and _ indefeasible 
rights, among which are those of enjoying 
and defending life and liberty, and of ac- 
quiring, possessing, and protecting property 
and reputation, and of pursuing their own 
happiness.” 

On and on we might go demonstrating 
that the doctrine of human equality is un- 
known in American Government and that 
the doctrine of equality of freedom and in- 
dependence, first set forth in the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights, has been copied 
throughout America. The doctrine of the 
equality of all men never took root in Amer- 
ica. It is living law nowhere. The nearest 
approach to human equality is in Russian 
slave camps where all men are equally poor 
and degraded. Three million party members 
rule 180 million slaves with an iron hand. 

While Russia has partially succeeded in 
reducing most of her people to the level of 
degradation approaching “equality,” she has 
been careful not to interfere with the segre- 
gation practices and racial mores of her 
pecple. Even Russian despots have more 
sense than to attempt to do a thing like that. 
That low mark was reserved for American 
despots sitting on judicial benches. 

In the summer of 1955 Justice Douglas 
and Robert F. Kennedy, an Attorney for a 
Senate committee, toured Russia. Douglas 
found something he didn’t want to tell. 
Kennedy spilled it in the New York Times 
magazine of Sunday, April 8, 1956. Here is 
@ part: 

“Iv. SEGREGATION 

“In every city that we visited there were 
two different school systems. There was one 
set of schools for the local children—those of 
a different color and race from the European 
Russian children. State and collective farms 
were operated by one group or the other, 
rarely by a mixture of both. 

“Although work is supposedly being done 
to minimize the differences, many of the 
cities we visited were still split into two 
sections, with the finer residential areas 
being reserved for the European Russians. 
European Russians coming into the area 
receive a 30 percent wage preferential over 
local inhabitants doing the same jobs. The 
whole pattern of segregation and discrimi- 
nation was as pronounced in this area as 
virtually anywhere else in the world.” 

A distinguishing feature of communism is 
that it never practices what it preaches. It 
says one thing and does another. 

At the Eighth Congress of the Communist 
International held in Moscow in 1928, meth- 
ods to be used to destroy true representatives 
governments by free people were fully dis- 
cussed. It was revealed in the March issue 
1956 of the National Republic Magazine pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., that advocacy 
of “social equality” among the races was 
agreed upon there as the surest method for 
the destruction of free government in 
America. Since class hatred is the sure-fire 
communist weapon to bring about internal 
strift and finally revolution, Moscow adopted 
the slogan of “human equality”, for the con- 
test that has already done more harm to 
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America than can ever be repaired. A proud 
nation of patriots has become a nation of 
fools. 

After the War Between the States, “civil 
rights” or force bills were enacted by Con- 
gress and the prostrate and helpless southern 
people were put under rule by bayonets, as 
is again threatened. Under the protection 
of soldiers, illiterate negroes were commis- 
sioned to rule the white people throughout 
much of the South. They were put in charge 
of the legislative assemblies.of the various 
southern states. The carpetbaggers of the 
late 1860’s were the proponents of the insane 
doctrine that “all men are equal.” While the 
white man was disfranchised for his loyalty 
to his race, his home and country and the 
negro and sociologists ruled them, the 
American doctrine of equality of freedom and 
independence was stricken from the bills of 
rights of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina, and either the carpetbag doctrine of the 
equality of men or the specious doctrine of 
equality at creation were written into all 
their bills of rights. As soon as the “carpet- 
baggers” and “scalawags” were run out of 
the South by the courageous white people, 
everyone of those states called constitutional 
conventions and struck from their funda- 
mental laws every vestige of the foul doctrine 
that “all men are equal”, with one exception. 
That exception was the State of North Caro- 
lina. The carpetbaggers were never run out 
of North Carolina. The white people ran 
them as far as her college campuses where 
they became “doctors”, put on caps and 
gowns and began screaming “academic free- 
dom”! There they and their descendants 
yet remain, crying “academic freedom”! and 
the grand old American doctrine of equality 
of freedom and independence that stood in 
North Carolina’s Declaration of Rights from 
1777 until 1868 is yet displaced by the sense- 
less substitute. 

The American doctrine of equality of free- 
dom and independence was copied into the 
celebrated French Declaration of Rights of 
1789. In the bath of blood we know as the 
French Revolution, the doctrine of human 
equality was substituted in the French 
Declaration of 1793. In the same bath of 
blood the French Revolutionary motto be- 
eame: “Liberty, equality, and fraternity.” 

In 1940 France struck the doctrine of hu- 
man equality from the motto upon the tomb 
of her liberty. That cluster of inconsist- 
encies no longer tarnishes the tricolor of 
France. But France is dead. The doctrine 
that all men are equal reduced France to a 
pitiable position in the family of nations. 
In 1946 the doctrine of human equality was 
stricken from the French Declaration of 
Rights and the doctrine of equality of free- 
dom and independence was reinserted just 
as it was copied from Virginia in 1789. But 
too late. When the spirit of a nation dies, 
when proud patriots become groveling inter- 
nationalists, when pride of race is gone, the 
nation is dead. Where once was glory and 
grandeur, as in Rome and Greece, goats will 
browse among her moldering ruins and 
lizards sun upon her broken statuary. Equal- 
ity made France a third-class nation. It will 
make us a fourth-class race. I believe it was 
Lord Acton.who said that the reason why 
the French Revolution became so destruc- 
tive to human liberty was the doctrine of 
human equality. Napoleon looked back from 
St. Helena with the observation that France 
wanted equality more than it wanted liberty; 
and since it couldn’t have both, he gave them 
equality. 

Flowing naturally from the doctrine of 
human equality is the equally specious doc- 
trine of the “brotherhood of man.” The 
men of the gowns sometimes put it as “the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of 
God.” Some preachers throw their yoices 
into ministerial overdrive and exclaim, “All 
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men are brothers.” Well, if they are, no 
two brothers are equal. Identical twins are 
never identical. Some of our ministerial 
friends who proclaim that all men are 
brothers say they found it in the Bible, yet 
not one has ever cited the book, chapter and 
verse. They, too, poor things, have been 
brainwashed. . 

If all men are brothers, then all children 
are brothers and sisters and are equally en- 
titled to inherit from their collective papa 
(the state) all that every real daddy has 
worked to accumulate for his brood. That 
is socialism—far gone on the road to com- 
munism. “Every man a king” or “all men 
are brothers” may appeal to doctors and 
their demented minds; but if true, all are 
slaves to the state. If all men are equal, 
or are brothers, why did Jesus have such a 
hard time picking 12 men? Why did he pick 
12 Jews? If all were equal, how is it that 
one was a traitor? Judas may be the equal 
brother of some men. Indeed, we have many 
in America today who would disgrace Judas 
and put Benedict Arnold to.shame. 

Liberty is always destroyed in the name 
of liberty. Free government is always de- 
stroyed in the name of freedom. Religion is 
always destroyed in the name of religion. If 
all men are equal and all men are brothers, 
why don’t we allgotothesamechurch? The 
Methodist bishop won't consent for his brood 
to become Baptists. Some Presbyterians 
want to integrate with Negroes, but they 
want to fight if one suggests that they in- 
tegrate with Methodists. That is different. 
They have been brainwashed. If all-men are 
equal and are brothers, why do we have a 
heaven and a hell? Those kingdoms are 
monuments of God’s truth eternal, that all 
men are not equal, and that there is some 
sort of segregation in the life everlasting. 
The pearly gates and the streets of gold are 
for the good. Fire and brimstone are for 
the bad. 

It is equality of freedom and independence 
that gives unto man his free choice to be 
good or to be bad. Equality of men leaves 
no choice, because if all men are equal 
by nature or inherently there can be no 
differences and no distinctions. 

In Harvard's better days her Charles W. 
Elliot taught: “inequality, mot equal- 
ity * * * is the inevitable result of free- 
dom.” In Columbia’s better days her Nicho- 
las Murray Butler taught that equality is a 
“Shibboleth.” Henry James described the 
doctrine of equality as “slander” by “the 
paid scribes of old-foggyism which no man 
who is not an ass can believe.” Lord Acton, 
Edmund Burke, John Morley and hundreds 
of others have exposed the specious thing. 

It is inequality that gives enlargement to 
religion, to intellect, to energy, to virtue, 
to love and to wealth. Equality of intellect 
stabilizes mediocrity. Equality of wealth 
makes every man poor. Equality of religion 
destroys all creeds. Equality of energy ren- 
ders all men sluggards. Equality of virtue 
suspends all men without the gates of 
Heaven. Equality of love stultifies every 
manly passion, destroys every family altar 
and mongrelizes the races of men. 

Equality of freedom and independence 
cannot exist without inequality in the re- 
wards and earned fruits of that freedom 
and independence. It is inequality that 
makes “the pursuit of happiness” something 
more than a dry run or a futile chase. It is 
inequality that makes every game. In- 
equality results in heartaches for the loser, 
perhaps, but it is the father of every joy and 
every thrill. 

Equality may be imposed only in a despot- 
ism. Equality beyond that range of legal 
rights is despotic restraint. It is nowhere 
sought to be imposed except in the com- 
munistic sewers of slavic slavery. As Fran- 
cis Lieber pointed out in his great work 
on Civil Liberty (p. 334) 100 years ago: 
“Equality absolutely carried out leads to 
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communism.” The prophesy is now being 
realized in America. We are there. 

Equality homogenizes so that cream no 
longer rises to the top. It puts the eagle 
in the hen house that he may no longer 
soar. More than 2,000 years ago Aristotle 
proclaimed that equality may exist only 
among slaves. Russia is proving the pos- 
tulate. 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I submit the 
following letter written by the Joint 
Council on Educational Television to 
the Honorable Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
chairman of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Commitee: 

JOINT COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1596. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSCN, 

Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your committee has 
been studying current problems in the field 
of telecommnuications, including the ob- 
stacles that are being encountered in utiliza- 
tion of the ultra-high-frequency (UHF) 
channels allocated for television broadcast- 
ing. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has likewise taken official cognizance 
of the UHF difficulties, and is presently en- 
gaged in a rulemaking proceeding to de- 
termine what action might be taken to im- 
prove the situation. 

The Joint Council on Educational Tele- 
vision (JCET) is directly and deeply con- 
cerned with the UHF problem, and has parti- 
cipated both in the hearings conducted by 
your committee and in the proceedings be- 
fore the Commission. Our most immediate 
interest, of course, lies in the channels that 
the Commission has reserved for noncom- 
mercial educational television, but we are 
fully aware that the future of educational 
television is dependent upon a sound allo- 
cations policy for the Nation as a whole. 

Of the 258 channel assignments reserved 
for educational television, 86 are in the VHF 
and 172 in the UHF range. There are 21 
noncommercial educational television sta- 
tions now in operation. Sixteen of these 
are VHF and only five are UHF. In addition 
to the five communities where educational 
UHF stations are already on the air, UHF 
channels have been reserved in New York, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Buffalo, Atlanta, Kansas 
City, and many other communities in which 
large universities or other important educa- 
tional institution are located. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that both the VHF and the 
UHF channels are of vital importance to edu- 
cational television, and that its future de- 
velopment is seriously threatened by the 
adverse factors that have plagued and de- 
layed the development of UHF television 
generally. ; 

Accordingly, the JCET has followed with 
close attention the testimony before your 
committee and the comments that have been 
filed in the Commission’s rulemaking, pro- 
ceeding. We believe that hoth inquiries are 
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of great value, and in their light we have 
come to certain conclusions about the UHF 
problem, which are embodied in this letter. 

Above all, we are convinced that the devel- 
opment of a satisfactory national television 
service, ample for the expanding and varied 
requirements of the American future, cannot 
possibly be achieved without vigorous and 
extensive exploitation of the UHF channels. 
Several proposals have been advanced which 
envisage the concentration of television 
broadcasting in the VHF channels, but these 
offer only a restricted and incomplete serv- 
ice wholly inadequate for our foreseeable 
needs. 

The converse suggestion that the VHF 
channels should be abandoned in favor of a 
purely UHF allocations system, is perhaps 
closer to the mark. Nevertheless, it does not 
appear feasible or desirable in the present 
state of the art. Certain technical problems 
in the UHF field, and the enormous invest- 
ment by the public in VHF receivers and by 
broadcasters in VHF transmitters, alike dic- 
tate caution before so radical a shift is set- 
tled upon. If, in the course of scientific ad- 
vance, a purely UHF service should emerge 
as the best solution, still there would neces- 
sarily be a considerable period of transition 
and conversion, to minimize capital sacri- 
fices and avoid the loss of service to millions 
of viewers. 

But whether the ultimate allocations basis 
of television broadcasting be purely UHF or 
both VHF and UHF, it is plain that the UHF 
channels must be a stable and vigorous if not 
the dominant component. “There is no 
known alternative,” Dr. E. W. Engstrom, of 
the Radio Corporation of America pointed 
out in the course of your hearings, “for we 
need the UHF channels in addition to the 
VHF channels for our still-growing black- 
and-white service and for the color service 
which is the newest of the mass communi- 
cations media.” 

From the time of its inception as a broad- 
casting service in the Commission’s 1952 tele- 
vision allocations plan, UHF television has 
confronted two primary obstacles: The exist- 
ence of millions of receivers equipped only 
for VHF viewing, and slower technical devel- 
opment of UHF. These adverse factors have 
badly undermined UHF's ability to compete 
with VHF, and have tended to “snowball,” 
so that UHF troubles are aggravated today 
far beyond what they were 2 years ago. The 
manufacture of all-channel receivers has de- 
clined, the viewing public has been slow to 
spend the money for conversion of VHF re- 
ceivers to all-channel reception, networks 
have beert reluctant to affiliate with UHF 
stations, and many UHF broadcasters have 
found it necessary to suspend operations. 

If the present dangerous trend is to be 
checked, and UHF television put back on the 
road to health and growth, it appears to us 
that three basic steps must be taken: 

(1) The manufacture of all-channel re- 
ceivers must increase sharply, and substan- 
tially all receivers offered for purchase must 
be capable of all-channel reception; 


(2) The competitive position of UHF must 
be bolstered by the creation and preservation 
of substantial geographical areas in which 
UHF is the sole or predominant television 
service; and 

(3) The technical problems of UHF trans- 
mission and reception must be promptly and 
vigorously attacked, and the frontiers of 
the art pushed forward so that UHF will be 
as familiar as VHF to television engineers 
and servicemen. 


It will be noted that the first of these 
measures is primarily the responsibility of 
the Congress, the second of the Commission, 
and the third of the telecommunications 
industry. In our opinion, each of the three 
is vital to the sound development of our 
national television system, and only by such 
a broad plan, and with the joint participa- 
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tion of Government and private industry, 
can a favorable resolution of this dangerous 
dilemma be achieved. 

All-channel receivers: At the inception of 
the UHF television service, it-was hoped and 
widely expected that its growth would be 
sufficiently rapid so that the manufacturers 
of television receivers would, as a matter of 
enlightened self-interest, “push” the sales 
of all-channel receivers. For reasons which 
are common knowledge in the industry, these 
expectations have not been fulfilled. It is 
our understanding that fewer than 15 per- 
cent of the receivers currently being manu- 
factured are equipped for all-channel re- 
ception, as compared with about 30 percent 
8 years ago. 

Of all the threats to the survival of UHF 
television, this is by far the most serious, 
for it is making a bad situation constantly 
worse. Nevertheless, in a highly competitive 
field such as the manufacture and sale of 
television receivers, it is unrealistic to ex- 
pect that all-channel receivers will be pro- 
duced in quantity under present circum- 
stances. The only possible solution appears 
to be some governmental act that will make 
it economically advantageous for the manu- 
facturers to abandon VHF-only models, and 
thus insure the distribution of all-channel 
receivers. We believe that this will require 
action by the Congress. 

It has been proposed, for example, that the 
10 percent Federal excise tax should be lifted 
from all-channel television receivers, and left 
applicable to VHF-only sets. Budgetary ob- 
jections to this course of action may be in- 
superable, and suggest that alternative of 
raising the rate of tax on VHF-only sets, 
perhaps to 20 percent. Obviously, there 
are many possible variants of the basic prop- 
osition. One which might warrant consider- 
ation is reduction of the rate on all-channel 
receivers to 5 percent, the same as is appli- 
cable to most other comparable commodities. 

Objection may be raised to such proposals 
on the ground that they would involve a tax 
discrimination against the inhabitants of 
areas served only by VHF stations. As we 
understand it, the purpose of the differential 
would be simply to insure that purchasers 
of new television receivers would obtain an 
instrument capable of receiving the UHF 
wansmissions which, as a matter of national 
policy, will be a major component of tele- 
vision service throughout the Nation. How- 
ever, the same objective might be accom- 
plished without altering the tax situation, 
by an outright statutory prohibition—based 
upon the Federal Government's constitu- 
tional powers in such fields as interstate 
commerce and national defense—of the 
manufacture for public sale and distribution 
of television receivers not equipped for all- 
channel reception. 

We have been reluctant to reach the con- 
clusion that Federal legislation is called for. 
Whether by tax differential or penal pro- 
visions, the effect of the proposal will be to 
furnish an economic subsidy or statutory 
monopoly for all-channel television receivers. 
Fortunately, and unlike the subsidies that 
have been granted in certain other fields, it 
may be reasonably expected that the need of 
preferential legislation for UHF television 
receivers would endure for only afew years. 

Deintermixture: Under the Commission’s 
1952 allocation plans, the VHF and UHF 
channels are intermingled throughout the 
country, and both types are often assigned 
side by side within the same communities. 
From an engineering standpoint this is an 
efficient basis, for any zonal or regional limi- 
tations on the use of frequencies leads to 
waste through their nonuse in the areas from 
which they are excluded. From an economic 
standpoint, however, the intermingling of 
VHF and UHF has subjected UHF television 
everywhere to the direct competition of VHF 
stations, on terms extremely favorable to 
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VHF, and customarily disadvantageous or 
even fatal to UHF. 

We do not believe that it is necessary or 
would be desirable to tear up the present 
allocations scheme and substitute one based 
on complete geographical segregation of 
UHF and VHF stations. We do believe, how- 
ever, that UHF must be given a certain 
amount of protection against the competi- 
tive incursions of VHF, in particular areas 
where VHF service can be dispensed with 
or limited in quantity, without detriment to 
the quality or variety of program service 
available to the public. Such protection can 
be given by an allocations policy commonly 
referred to as “selective deintermixture.” 

In communities where three or more VHF 
stations have already been established, there 
is little that can be done for the protection 
of competing UHF stations, and their main 
hope will lie in the distribution of all-chan- 
nel receivers and technical progress in UHF 
transmission and reception. But where UHF 
stations have acquired a foothold, and are 
either free from the competition of VHF or 
have a chance to survive the competition of 
1 or even 2 existing VHF stations, surely their 
prospects should not now be darkened by the 
establishment of additional VHF stations. 
So, too, there may well be particular areas in 
which a single existing VHF station could be 
required to shift to a UHF channel, without 
unreasonable hardship to the viewing public 
and with considerable benefit to UHF service 
as a whole. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, to which Congress has delegated the 
authority and responsibility for television 
allocations, now has this problem under con- 
sideration in its current rulemaking proceed- 
ing. We are aware that the Commission’s 
task is a delicate and difficult one. But it 
seems to us that the facts and logic of the 
present situation, and the serious plight of 
the UHF stations that are now threatened 
with even more extensive competition from 
VHF rivals, must inevitably lead the Com- 
mission to adopt a limited policy of deinter- 
mixture. Such deintermixture, to be most 
effective, should provide adequate separa- 
tion of UHF and VHF markets. 

Technical research: In his recent address 
at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, the Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission proposed an im- 
mediate “crash research development pro- 
gram on UHF” to the furtherance of which 
all sections of the telecommunications in- 
dustry would contribute. Chairman Mc- 
Connaughey preposed a “twofold approach 
* * * concentrating on both the UHF re- 
ceiver and the UHF transmitter’ and gave 
voice to the hope that better UHF receivers 
could be designed. 

We believe that an intensive and broad- 
scale UHF research program is vital to both 
the rapid amelioration and the long-term 
solution of the UHF problem. Fortunately, 
there are encouraging signs that the tele- 
communications industry is aware of its re- 
sponsibilities in this respect. For example, 
the Radioc-Electronics-Television Manufac- 
turers’ Association has informed the Com- 
mission of their availability to “organize a 
program of study which * * * might en- 
compass, for example, (a) measurements to 
indicate the effective coverage of UHF broad- 
casting under various conditibns of terrain 
and power; authoritative information of this 
kind has never been available; and (b) re- 
liability and cost of receiving equipment in 
the UHF together with potentials for im- 
provement.” 

Of course, such a research program, al- 
though the primary responsibility of the in- 
dustry, should be undertaken in close con- 
sultation with the Commission and other 
interested Government agencies. Indeed, 
the entire UHF problem calis for cooperation 
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between Congress, the executive branch, and 
the industry. To be sure, each of the three 
major steps that we have proposed is the 
primary concern of Congress, Commission, 
or the private companies as the case may be. 
Nevertheless each of the three likewise re- 
quires mutual support from all sides, if 
speedy and effective results are to be forth- 
coming. 

We have mentioned, and wish to stress in 
conclusion, the need for prompt action. A 
critical situation has arisen, the resolution of 
which will inevitably be costly and, in some 
respects, painful. It would have been help- 
ful if these or comparable steps had been 
taken earlier, but further delay will make the 
situation even more difficult. 

A nation’s capacity for growth and even 
for survival may be gaged by the vigor and 
resilience with which it treats its ailments 
and grasps its opportunities. How to achieve 
an ample and flexible system of television 
broadcasting is certainly not the smallest of 
the social challenges we face today. We 
strongly urge that your committee now take 
action on the basis of the useful inquiry that 
it is conducting, and we hope that our sug- 
gestions may be of assistance in the shaping 
of an effective program for the salvation and 
growth of UHF television. 

On February 29, 1956, Ralph Steetle, ex- 
ecutive director of the Joint Council on 
Educational Television, made an appearance 
before your committee in connection with 
the current proceedings relating to UHF. 
This statement is presented by the Joint 
Council on Educational Television as a sup- 
plement to the one presented by Mr. Steetle, 
and it is requested that it be incorporated as 
a part of the record of these proceedings. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOINT COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION, 
ALBERT N. JORGENSEN, Chairman. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Christopher News Notes of June—- 
July 1956, which graphicaliy presents the 
continually mounting toll of highway 
deaths and outlines specific steps which 
everyone should take in order to reduce 
this massacre on our Nation’s roads: 

You Can BE A CHRISTOPHER DRIVER 


Do you realize that during the past year 
more people were killed by traffic accidents in 
the United States of America than by cancer, 
polio, and tuberculosis combined? 

Many practical steps are being taken to 
curb “murder on the highway.” But some- 
thing more positive is needed to bring about 
safer driving than the mere fear of being 
killed one’s self or of killing others. And you, 
personally and individually, can help bring 
about this change for the better. 


I—A CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 


Almight God expects each of us to act as 
responsible human beings—to do more than 
live for ourselves. 

He has entrusted to you, whoever you are, 
a bit of His power. He expects you to use 
it not only for yourself, but also to apply it 
to the market place. 
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Certainly in our motorized society, the city 
street, country road, or superhighway is in 
the very heart of the market place. So as you 
drive along, you have countless opportunities 
to show the consideration, generosity, and 
restraint toward other motorists that you 
yourself would expect of anyone calling him- 
self a Christian. 

A real Christopher project 


Since the one big aim of the Christopher 
movement is to stimulate the average indi- 
vidual, with God’s help, to apply moral prin- 
ciples to the market place, it is only natural 
that we should encourage them to act like 
Christians when driving. 

The fairest standard 


The simple divine standard set down by 
Jesus Christ over 1900 years ago is still the 
best remedy of all for sanctifying human re- 
lations. “Whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do you also to them.” 
(Matthew 7: 12). 

Appealing to the nobler side of the indi- 
vidual to make his influence for good felt has 
a dynamic effect. Everyone can do some- 
thing, however, slight, to raise the standards 
of such important spheres of influerice as gov- 
ernment, education labor relations, literature 
and entertainment. St. Paul stressed this 
positive approach when he said: “Be not over- 
come by evil, but overcome evil by good.” 
(Romans 12: 21). 

Merely complaining or criticizing is of little 
avail. To do something constructive to right 
what’s wrong is far more practical and effec- 
tive. The Christopher motto sums it up 
briefly: “Better to light one candle than to 
curse the darkness.” 


Many urgent reasons 


These few facts may remind you why this 
higher sense of motivation upon the part of 
all is urgently needed: 

1. In 1955, auto accidents in the United 
States killed 39,969 individuals, an all-time 
record for slaughter on the highways. 


One 
traffic expert said recently that auto deaths 
during the first quarter of this year were 10 
percent ahead of last. He concluded: “If 
this rate continues, we will end 1956 with 
42,130 deaths.” 

2. Besides this frightful loss of life, in 1955 
there were 2,158,000 injuries from 9 million 
vehicle accidents. One hundred thousand 
of these resulted in permanent disabilities. 
Property damage ran over four billion dollars. 

3. The latest official figures show 58,589,863 
registered motor vehicles in this country. 

4. In 1965, it is estimated that there will 
be 80 million motor cars and trucks on the 
streets, roads, and highways of the United 
States of America. 

5. Licensed drivers now total more than 62 
million. They may number as many as 90 
million 10 years from now. 


These significant facts should remind us 
all to pause, reflect, pray, and then do some- 
thing constructive. Good driving is the 
business of one and all. 


More than fear needed 


Speed, traffic, and safety laws are necessary, 
to be sure, but mere legislation will never 
produce good drivers. Fear of what will 
happen to one’s self or to others has some 
restraining value. But seldom does fear pro- 
duce great or lasting results. Only love and 
consideration for the rights and well-being 
of others, based on a love of God, will moti- 
vate most individuals to drive in a sane, 
courteous fashion. 


“Thou shalt not kill” 


Consideration for the rights of others, as 
well as your own, should be the dominant 
motive in helping you to drive safely and 
courteously. But a conscientious remem- 
brance that one of the Ten Commandments 
is “Thou shalt not kill” may bestir you, if 
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you should tend to become negligent or take 
chances. 

It is a sobering thought to keep ever mind- 
ful that you are accountable to God for the 
way you drive, as you are for everything else 
you think, say, or do. 

II—PUTTING YOUR IDEALS TO WORK 


You may have noticed the sign “We love 
our children. Drive carefully” in many resi- 
dential areas. Sound and sensible as it is, 
more than love of self and one’s family is 
needed to inspire an individual to be a con- 
siderate driver. What is required is that all- 
embracing love which Christ expects of each 
of us: “By this shall all men know that you 
are My desciples, if you have love one for 
another.” (John 13: 35.) 

Anyone who truly loves all men without 
exception is bound to show it in whatever he 
does at home, at work, at play as well as 
while driving. 

It is easy to generalize in a vague way about 
good driving. But areal test of the sincerity 
of our love for God and others is seen in how 
we apply our convictions to the hundred and 
one detailg that constitute good driving. 

Here are a few out of many ways in which 
you can translate Christian charity into 
practice while motoring: 

1. Show a healthy respect for traffic laws. 
They are the result of long and often deadly 
experience. Their one big purpose is to pro- 
tect you and everybody else. Study these 
traffic laws carefully and then conscien- 
tiously obey them. 

2. Drive onI¥ when fit to do so. If you are 
over-fatigued, ill, angry, depressed, or too 
distracted, you cannot concentrate on the 
exacting job of controlling the power of an 
automobile. Some feel they have the right 
to drive any way they like. Far fromit. An 
obligation accompanies every right. 

3. Use good judgment about speed. Avoid 
driving so fast that you endanger others, or 
at such a snail’s pace that you jeopardize and 
annoy them in another way. 

4. Check your car at regular intervals. 
Make certain that your brakes are in good 
working order. 

5. Be self-composed. When in heavy traf- 
fic, remain calm and patient. You will make 
it easier for others in the same predicament 
and save wear and tear on yourself. 

6. Stay where you belong. Keep a safe 
distance behind the car ahead. Remain in 
your own lane until it is safe to pass. Weav- 
ing in and out of traffic is unfair to everyone. 

7. Signal properly. Give other motorists a 
clear and correct signal in ample time be- 
fore stopping or changing directions. 

8. Respect pedestrians. Give them the 
benefit of any doubt, especially if they are 
children or older people. 

9. Allow others to have their rights. For 
example, don’t speed ahead just as another 
car is about to overtake you. 

10. Reduce your speed at night. The aver- 
age driver cannot see clearly over 200 feet 
at night * * * Incidentally, be the first to 
lower your headlights. 

Dozens of other helpful recommendations 
might be added. But you will find them in 
abundance in manual for motorists. Our 
chief purpose is to encourage you to add a 
note of Christian charity to their applica- 
tion. 


III—YOUNG DRIVERS COULD LEAD THE WAY 


A NewYork City bus carrying 30 passen- 
gers was crossing a bridge connecting Man- 
hattan and Queens when the driver fainted 
at the wheel. The passengers froze in fear— 
all except a 19-year-old-rider seated in the 
rear. 

Bob Kozlowski raced up the aisle and 
grabbed the steering wheel before the bus 
had a chance to swerve into the railing or 
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into another vehicle. He then braked it to 
a safe stop. 
One alert young man saved all 30 passen- 
ers. 
, Time and again young people show their 
great power for good when motivated by a 
sense of responsibility. 

These few considerations regarding young 
drivers may help deepen their responsibility 
to others: 

1. One-fifth of all drivers are young peo- 
ple. One out of every five licensed drivers 
is under 25 years of age. Two million new 
teen-agers are eligible for drivers’ licenses 
each year. 

2. The family sets the standard. Martin 
Klein, of the Automobile Club of New York, 
said recently: “Teaching a young person to 
drive is a cinch, but teaching him to use 
a car skillfully and safely is a challenge. At 
least 85 percent of it is the youngster’s atti- 
tude. Has he been brought up to know and 
respect the rights of others? Is he interested 
not only in the techniques of handling a 
vehicle but in the courtesies and principles 
of sportsmanlike behavior in a crowd? The 
answers go right back to the family.” 

3. Parents should set the example: Young 
people can best learn from their parents not 
only the techniques of good driving but 
especially how they can put their “love thy 
neighbor” convictions into practice while be- 
hind the wheel. But parents must do more 
than recommend self-discipline. Teen-agers 
show a sixth sense in detecting preaching 
without practicing when their father or 
mother speeds, fixes tickets, or acts unfairly 
or rudely to other motorists. 

4. Teenagers and death: During the last 
10 years, the teen-agers of America have 
caused 5 times as many traffic deaths as 
those in the 45 to 50 age group. 

5. Lack of responsibility: Recklessness, 
speeding, and general disregard for traffic 
signs and signals on the part of teen-agers 
were listed as the chief causes for auto acci- 
dents in which they were involved. 

6. Costly negligence: Since 1948, insur- 
ance companies have classified all drivers 
under 25 years of age as poor risks. As a 
result, parents have had to pay $125 million 
extra for insurance policies each year be- 
cause their children drive their cars. 

7. Contributions of high schools: Out of 
21,621 high schools in the United States, 
6,191 engage trained teachers to give regular 
courses in driving instruction. Records show 
that teen-agers who have been taught the 
rules and techniques of safe driving have 
only half as many accidents as the untrained. 

8. Sense of responsibility needed: While 
fear of danger is a good foundation for the 
young driver, he becomes a more thoughtful 
and considerate one if he feels a special 
responsibility to God and his fellowman from 
the moment he starts to operate an auto- 
mobile. 


Iv. AN INCENTIVE TO DO MORE 


If every motorist, motivated by the love 
of God and respect for the rights of his 
fellowmen, would take it upon himself to 
drive as he would like to see others drive, 
what a refreshing change would soon take 
place on the highways of America. 

The personal experience of making a con- 
tribution to safety may well stimulate driv- 
ers to reach out to wider horizons and do 
something to humanize and sanctify every 
facet of public and private life. 


Even though too much cannot be expected 
overnight, we feel that after a period of time 
great headway can be made in encouraging 
individual drivers to participate in this 
unique apostolate. They would then be true 
Christophers or Christbearers in helping to 
restore the peace and order of Christ to the 
highways as well as to all other vital spheres 
of influence. 
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A Declaration of Principles of the Polish 
American Congress_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 30 to June 1 inclusive, the Po- 
lish-American Congress, representing 
over 6 millions of Americans of Polish 
descent, met in Philadelphia, Pa., at its 
quadrennial national convention to dis- 
cuss and consider action for the preser- 
vation and security of the United States 
and for the liberation of enslaved nations 
behind the Iron Curtain, particularly 
Poland. 

A declaration of principles was 
adopted, which, under consent granted, 
I submit herewith. 

The declaration follows: 


Our convocation began on Memorial Day, 
a holiday that we are accustomed to observe 
by decorating the revered graves of those 
who have given their livés for the United 
States at home and abroad. We here assem- 
bled have in our hearts made pilgrimages to 
the resting places of our beloved dead to 
express our undying gratitude to them and 
to rededicate ourselves to the ideals for 
which they had given their all. We are re- 
solved that our valiant dead shall not have 
died in vain, nor has death stilled their 
voices. 

We Americans are in the midst of a Presi- 
dential election campaign in the course of 
which several parties are presenting their 
respective platforms on national and foreign 
policy. As an integral part of the American 
Nation, we feel that we, too, should be heard, 
- and that due recognition be given to our 
voices. America to us epitomizes a glorious 
past and a brilliant future. It treasures 
tens of thousands of graves of our departed 
sons and it is proud of the many thousands 
of our kin who are now serving in the Armed 
Forces. It jealously guards the welfare of 
their wives and children at home, whose 
future is our hope and also our responsi- 
bility. 

Our deep concern for the United States 
and for Poland, the land of our forefathers, 
is one and inseparable. We believe that the 
future of Poland directly and indirectly de- 
pends upon the present and future policies 
of the United States of America at home and 
in world affairs. 

Today _we plead for the inalienable right 
of Poland to independence and self-determi- 
nation on the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of the late lamented President Woodrow 
Wilson, who, in the name of the United 
States, demanded and achieved independence 
for Poland, as a condition precedent to 
peace and justice in the world. In paying 
grateful homage to the memory of Woodrow 
Wilson, we simultaneously appeal to America 
to return to the noble ideals from which 
her invincible strength was born. 

We realize the contemporaneous time is 
dominated by the relentless advance of Com- 
munism and the terroristic campaign of the 
Soviet Union as a state whose power and 
influence is consistently and alarmingly 
growing. This cancerous growth threatens 
our national and Christian culture. It aims 
at destroying the ideals of our lives and 
those of humanity in general. It is under- 
mining the moral concepts which we cherish 
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as our common heritage by reason of cen- 

uries of evolution in human relations. 
Communism cannot, it must not triumph. 
This, we here resolve under oath as Christ- 
ians and as Americans of Polish origin. 

We have asked ourselves, where should 
the place of the United States be, in these 
troubled times, in a@ sorely anxious world. 
The hearts and the sentiments of the Amer- 
ican people have always been on the side 
of the oppressed and the _ enslaved. 
Throughout the period of our history, the 
Star-Spangled Banner has ever symbolized 


to the world our ideals of liberty, justice, and. 


democracy for all. Under this banner Amer- 
ica has marched during our Civil War and 
in the First and Second World Wars. Wars 
are justified only when fought for moral 
ideals. Our participation in all of our wars 
was motivated by the self-same ideals of 
liberty, justice, and democracy for all. 

In the current times, when the destiny of 
mankind is threatened by an everchanging 
panorama of policy between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, we are more 
th@n ever conscious of our duties toward our 
country and mankind in general. We are in 
the midst of an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween democracy and communism; between 
Christianity and barbarian godlessness; be- 
tween the dignity and the rights of free men 
against the tyranny of totalitarian states. 
It is to be deplored that during the past 
war, and in the course of the supervening 
years, our country has often vaccillated from 
its fixed orbit by compromising with com- 
munism, always with disastrous results. 
Whither go we now? We are engaged in a 
psychological war; in economic and inter- 
national competition with Soviet Union. Yes, 
we are in a technological race. In this 
course, it is regrettable that our ideals have 
become obscured; nay, almost forgotten! 
No one dares mention the principles espoused 
by Atlantic Charter any more than those of 
the Four Freedoms. We have imprisoned 
ourselves within the illusory walls of imagi- 
nary limitations. We seem to be locked be- 
tween bombs and dollars, still faintheartedly 
struggling between the implacable demands 
of hammer and sickle, and the throbbing, 
unyielding voice of our own destiny. We 
are seeking escape from a political entrap- 
ment in which we currently find ourselves 
beleaguered in Europe, in Asia and in Africa. 


Our country is growing stronger internally 
but weaker abroad. We are consistently los- 
ing prestige and leadership everywhere. We 
have almost forfeited the faith and trust of 
millions of our friends throughout the uni- 
verse. Our diplomats have acted under du- 
ress engendered by Moscow for many years, 
from Yalta to Geneva. They have seemingly 
discounted our_ own material and moral 
strength. An atomic war or dollar war are 
not the only avenues of escape from this 
dilemma. Our desire to avoid war is an 
understandable and thoroughly commenda- 
ble-aim. Yet, there are limits to the price 
which can honorably be paid for the avoid- 
ance of war. Avoiding war does not always 
guarantee peace. We recall Munich and its 
irrestible corrolary. We lamentably remem- 
ber Yalta, too. We have suffered inevitable 
defeat whenever we had abandoned our fixed 
ideals. The birth of strength in the Soviet 
Union was the aftermath of Yalta. Its 
strength was energized by our spiritual weak- 
ness. We froze into a state of fumbling po- 
litical inaction and lethargy. We were hypo- 
tized by imaginary exigencies and paralyzed 
by fear. We commenced a course of con- 
stantly changing our policy from threats of 
massive retaliation, to reappraisals, and then 
to a defeatist strategy of containment. We 
veered from the promises of liberation to the 
compromise. of coexistence with gangsters. 
We have run the gamut from a conception 
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of military strength to the wishful effort of 
purchasing loyalty with dollars. We have 
pressured our allies to accept coalition with 
bolshevism in Asia and Europe and have 
compelled China and Poland to compromise 
with communism. Wherever we went with 
our dollars and our wavering policies, fash- 
ioned to suit passing exigencies, we had con- 
sistently found ourselves on the wrong side. 
Why must this have been done? Is there no 
straight, no clear political concept to which 
the United States should unswervingly ad- 
here? The policy of liberation is the only 
American policy which does away with doubt 
and error. This policy we have seemingly 
abandoned after sincerely and stridently 
proclaiming it to the world. We here and 
now appeal to our Government to return to 
its original policy of advancing the libera- 
tion of enslaved peoples everywhere, to 
proudly carry this message of the United 
States to a darkened and unhappy world. 

We strongly object to the intemperate 
statement recently attributed to our Secre- 
tary of State, to the effect that Titoism opens 
great prospects to Poland and other en- 
slaved nations. This pronunciation follows 
the spirit of Yalta. Titoism is communism. 
To tolerate Titoism means direct or oblique 
surrender. Its results would be analogous 
to those which arose from our blunders in 
China and Poland. We emphatically con- 
demn a compromise that will be disastrous 
to freedom. Poland and all other enslaved 
countries want democracy and liberty not 
Titoism! 

Titoism is the beginning of a new, per- 
haps more dangerous advance of the inter- 
national conspiracy of Communism. It will 
not destroy Soviet imperialism. It will 
strengthen it by consolidation and by evok- 
ing a spirited new ideology. 

The paradoxical idea that armed German 
divisions may be the sole guaranty of the 
survival of democracy in Europe is aiso a 
dangerous fallacy. German armed divisions 
mean the revival of an armed spirit. Our 
Government forced upon Europe German 
armies dearly bought by American dollars— 
aid. After the danger of military aggres- 
sion of the Soviets has apparently receded 
and NATO has had to undergo a change of 
life, is this new threat to be foisted upon 
an already troubled world? What will 
Germany do with these divisions? How 
have we promoted our ideals by financing 
and foisting upon Europe—even on Ger- 
many—these renascent armed divisions? 

This development, in our opinion, should 
arouse thorough reappraisal of our policy 
regarding the area bordering on the Oder 
and Niesse, which our diplomats have reac- 
tivated by rearming these German divisions. 
They seem to be decoying a reluctant Ger- 
many, with Polish soil as a bait. 

The borders of Poland along the Oder and 
Niesse are the historical borders of Poland 
and should thus remain undisturbed. Our 
position gave the Soviet Union a psycho- 
logical and political hold on Poland and on 
Germany. What have we gained by this ex- 
pedient? We have convincingly made the 
Poles feel that, in a matter so vital to their 
future, the Soviets are their protectors and 
not the United States. Chancellor Adenauer 
now plans to bargain with Moscow, not with 
Washington, and Poland may be the pawn 
at stake. 

The territory bordering on the Oder and 
Niesse should remain Poland’s not as a com- 
pensation for the rape of half of Poland by 
the Soviet Union, a crime that was lamen- 
tably and obviously legalized and affirmed 
by Roosevelt at Yalta. This territory should 
remain Polish soil not as compensation for 
the unspeakable cruelty and damage in- 
flicted upon Poland by Germany, but based 
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upon Poland’s historic right, and the right 
of simple justice. 

We earnestly and strongly urge our Gov- 
ernment to modify its current attitude in 
the matter of Poland’s boundaries along the 
Oder and Niesse. 

Moreover, we firmly believe and affirm 
that the cities of Wilno and Lwow and the 
eastern lands which were seized from Poland, 
having been an integral part of Poland for 
many centuries, and having protected Europe 
against the Russo-Mongolian aggressors 
while the Polish nation, generation after 
generation, sacrificed lives and blood and 
property, defending these cities and these 
lands, that they, too, should be returned as 
parmanent parts of a free and independent 
Poland when peace commitments are finally 
drawn up betweeen the world powers con- 
cerned. 

It is our belief that the aims of the United 
States to promote permanent peace and secu- 
rity could be more speedily and effectually 
realized by our return to a policy of libera- 
tion in Europe, Asia, and Africa. We can do 
so in Europe by extending our assistance in 
the creation of a bulwark between a red or 
white Russia and a black and yellow or brown 
Germany with a strong, prosperous, demo- 
cratic Poland between these predatory coun- 
tries and their Drang nach Osten and Drang 
nach Westen. The twain should never again 
be permitted to meet. They shall not meet 
as long as a strong community of nations 
exists between them. 

We are in full accord and sympathy with 
those who hope to see in the United Nations 
a potent instrument of peace and humanity. 
It is our belief that the United States should 
use its influence to effectuate basic reforms 
in the makeup of the United Nations by giv- 
ing a voice to the peoples enslaved and not 
to governments which oppress them. 

We heartily endorse the recent resolution 
of the United States Congress that the docu- 
ments gathered by a special committee on 
the Katyn massacre be brought to the atten- 
tion of the United Nations by our delegation. 
Let the world pass deservVing judgment on 
those who are guilty of the blackest crime 
of our times. 

We express our gratitude to those who 
strive to effect changes in the present immi- 
gration and naturalization laws which should 
but now do not perpetuate our past tradi- 
tions and ideals. 

We warmly thank the Members of the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives who paid tribute to Poland on 
her national holiday, May 3 last, by express- 
ing the sentiments of our fellow Americans. 

We petition our Government to champion 
the demand for the release of the many 
thousands of people now suffering in Soviet 
concentration camps and prisons. 

We appeal to our Government to fully sup- 
port the request heretofore voiced that due 
compensation be made to Polish victims of 
nazism, as they were our worthy and deserv- 
ing allies. 

We believe that financial and moral assist- 
ance should be offered to Poles outside of 
Poland, to keep their spirit of resistance 
alive. Their action of resistance to the wiles 
of communism fully falls within the scope 
of combating that self-same communism 
which we so execrably deplore. 

We highly appreciate the efforts of the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe in 
behalf of world freedom, but we recommend 
that the voice of Americans of Polish descent 
be recognized to a greater degree. The trend 
of action of these agencies must be con- 
stantly adjusted by solicited cooperation of 
Americans of Polish descent. We know 
Poland and the Poles. We speak their 
language and suffer their pain. We are 
admirably equipped to tell them about 
America in @ way which they will accept and 
believe. 
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We extend our hands of fellowship and 
solicitude to all enslaved nations, especially 
the neighbors of Poland, in a spirit of com- 
raderies, friendship and common interest 
against a common enemy. 

We pledge our allegiance to the flag of the 
United States, to the ideals and traditions 
of our beloved country and dedicate ourselves 
to a relentless combat of Christianity against 
the godlessness of communism. We conse- 
crate ourselves to the achievement of victory 
of democracy over totalitarian tyranny. We 
believe in the glorious destiny of the United 
States and in the resurrection of a free, inde- 
pendent, democratic Poland. We reject any 
bait to compromise with evil. We reject a 
policy based on fear. We do not fear death 
for the attainment of our ideals. We have 
blessed our sons when they went to war to 
make the world safe for democracy. We have 
sent them to fight nazism, fascism, and com- 
munism and we shall not now be terrorized, 
intimidated, or induced to sell our souls for 
evanescent and putrid gain. The attainment 
of ideals requires sacrifice. The followers of 
Christ entered the arena of Nero’s circus to 
be torn apart by lions—yet they were serene 
and died without fear. We do not expect to 
achieve peace and security from Moscow or 
from Belgrade. Nor shall we sell our birth- 
right or that of our bretheren for a mess of 
pottage. 

We are not frightened into submission, 
surrender, compromise, or defeat by ap- 
peasers or alarmists. On this memorable day, 
at the convention of the Polish American 
Congress, we raise the flag of the United 
States of America together with the flag of 
Poland’s white eagle, inspired, encouraged 
and sustained by the realization that we 
nurture sentiments and principles that to us 
are more valuable than life itself. 

Resolution Committee: Karol Piatkie- 
wicz, Chairman; Charles Rozmarek, 
Kazimierz Kozskiewicz, Adela Lagod- 
zinska, Frances Dymek, Alexander J. 
Laffey, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Judge Waiter 
Bayer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Peter Yolles, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. S. Lisewski, 
Chicago, Ill; Helen Rozajewski Dworc- 
zak, Dickson City, Pa.; Frances .Tesny, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph Alecks, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Walter Urman, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Frank Kolaczewski, 
Shamokin, Pa, 


Address of Hon. Daniei J. Flood, of Penn- 
sylvania, at San Souis Park, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sunday, June 10, 1956, at 
20th Anniversary Catholic Slovak Sokol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following address 
which I delivered on June 10, 1956, at 
the 20th anniversary Catholic Slovak 
Sokol, in Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 

Members of the Slovak Catholic Sokols, I 
get a real thrill in addressing this fine gath- 
ering of members of group 7 of the Slovak 
Catholic Sokols, and particularly today, 
when you are celebrating your 20th anni- 
versary. We are blessed with just the kind 
of day this splendid organization thrives on 
when ft takes to the wide-open spaces. And 
the outstanding gymnastic exhibition put 
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on today has shown the kind of mettle 
Slovak-American boys and girls are made of. 

Fine physical condition has always been 
an important factor in Slovak life, whether 
in the United States of America or in the 
great historical richness of its European 
background, Building the body as well as 
the mind and spirit, comes before good, use- 
ful lives can be led. I have always admired 
the Sokol motto: “A healthy spirit in a 
healthy body.” Let us not forget that he 
who has health has hope, and he who has 
hope has everything. 

Certainly, such an attitude of optimism 
toward life, cannot be overestimated, in a 
day when the threat of war always hangs 
over our heads. Each day, the newspapers 
tell us about military plans to provide new 
defensive measures. We here in America, 
need more of what the Sokols stand for, 
optimism, hope for the future. But above 
all, we first need health. I believe it is the 
obligation of every American citizen both to 
himself and to his fellow citizens to keep 
his body so physically trim, that when he 
comes to the necessary tasks of making de- 
cisions about government, who to votgfor, 
what civic programs to support, he will not 
be burdened by a tired body. He will not 
be handicapped with a rundown system. His 
mind, correspondingly, will not be taxed 
with longing for unnecessary stimulant. 

History is full of.great programs for physi- 
cal fitness. The Nazis have their Hugend 
(youth movement), the Fascists also stress 
gymnastic work, and the Soviets too, have 
striven to impress the importance of physi- 
cal culture on their young people, and simi- 
larly the Sokols aim to cultivate the benefits 
of excellent physical shape by developing its 
program on a group basis. But here the com- 
parison ends, for the Slovak Catholic Sokol 
aims much higher than the creation of firm 
flesh for civil reasons. True to American 
ideals, a good Slovak Catholic Sokol does not 
hold that the state is the most important 
item in current affairs. 

The Sokol, like the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, advocates the right of each Amefir 
can to pursue happiness as he sees fit. But 
because it is a fraternal organization dedi- 
cated to principles of improving human re- 
lations—as well as man’s relation with 
his God—the Sokol goes one step fur- 
ther. It wants to guide young Americans of 
Slovak Catholic heritage into a way of life 
which will bring them greater happiness be- 
cause of their harmony with both God and 
Nation. 

Mindful of the good the future can bring, 
the Sokol also wants its members to know 
the good given by its great traditions which 
found birth in that wonderful land of the 
Tatras in Europe. 

I believe that an important aspect of the 
athletic program of the Sokols, is the cooper- 
ation taught. We Americans are proud of the 
spirit of assistance we frequently employ, 
particularly when it comes to someone in 
definite distress. Recall the constant flood of 
CARE packages sent by private citizens to 
starving and needy people all over the world. 
Your organization, as one of the outstand- 
ing fraternal societies in America, has always 
been in the vanguard of mutual help. And 
that should not be surprising when it is real- 
ized that the founders of the Slovak Catholic 
Sokols here in the United States sought to 
develop a better relationship with one’s fel- 
low man. 

For over 50 years your organization has 
been instructing its youth on how to get 
along with one another. Your founders built 
exceedingly well when they insisted that tol- 
erance and good will among men cannot be 
overemphasized. 

If we are ‘to meet the challenge of totali- 
tarianism, we shall need this faith in this 
basic principle. For the real strength of 
America lies not in her present wealth, her 
luxuries, but in the spirit of the people who 
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produced them—the kind of spirit shown 
by the grandparents and great-grandparents 
of these fine boys and girls here this aft- 
ernoon. These oldtimers had the indomita- 
ble courage and the longing for liberty, which 
easily enabled them to become an integral 
part of our great country. I count it as one 
of the great advantages of my life, to have 
been privileged to grow up with them back 
in North Wilkes-Barre, to have attended 
school with their children, and to count so 
many of them as personal friends. Who 
could not be but impressed after a 5-minute 
conversation with the late Msgr. John Sobota, 
who could not be but amazed at the versa- 
tility and genius of that great wireless in- 
ventor, Father Murgas, and who would not 
be stirred in reading the life stories of men 
like Father Jankola, Father Furdek, and a 
host of other great Slovak pioneers in the 
United States. 

You boys and girls who have performed 
so magnificently here this afternoon have a 
great heritage. You have the stuff of great 
Americans. You are a final link of a great 
chain of an indomitable tradition. It is a 
pleasure for me, as a Member of the United 
States Congress to speak with you and salute 
you. You have been brought up in the high 
standards of the Slovak Catholic Sokols and 
you are blessed with the strength, the health, 
the educational opportunities, and the great 
heritage of freedom that will fit you for lead- 
ership in this age of great crisis. It is my 
earnest plea to you boys and girls this aft- 
ernoon, that you realize the importance of 
continuing to remain faithful Sokols in this 
wonderful effort to fit yourselves for impor- 
tant service to God and country. 

Never in history has there been so much 
opportunity available. One needs faith in 
both God and the future. Yours can be the 
faith to guarantee that while the America 
of tomorrow may be different from the Amer- 
ica of today, it will remain a free and demo- 
cratic America. 

Zdar Boh—God bless you. 


rr ———————— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcoOrD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other mattér authorized to be inserted 
in the ReEcorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not ‘publish in the ConcrREssionaL 
REcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the full report. or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That ng address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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A Changing Navy Faces the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to attend the Armed Forces 
Day ceremonies held at the city of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on May 19, 1956. Rear 
Adm. Rawson Bennett, Chief of Naval 
Research, was the principal speaker of 
the occasion. His excellent dinner ad- 
dress admirably points up the Navy’s 
modern research program and its con- 
tribution to our national defense. 

The address follows: 

A CHANGING NAvy FACES THE FUTURE 
(By Rear Adm. Rawson Bennett, U. S. Navy) 


Ten years ago the United States was dis- 
banding its Armed Forces as fast as it could. 
The war was over. Our people wanted to 
turn all their energies to peaceful pursuits. 
Yet at the very moment of demobilization 
the Iron Curtain was being stretched across 
Eastern Europe and the tensions of cold war 
were beginning. 

The decade that opened with our great vic- 
tory in World War II soon became a period 
of bitter disillusion, followed by reevaluation. 
We realized that freedom, once won, must be 
continually safeguarded. During those first 
few years we were relatively strong in one 
important sense—we had the atomic bomb; 
the Communists did not. This fact is cred- 
ited by many with preventing large-scale 
aggression during that period. We had an 
effective deterrent. 

By 1949 this advantage was wiped out—the 
Soviet Union exploded atomic weapons of 
its own. This event was swiftly followed by 
the invasion of South Korea in 1950, and we 
had to fight again. Since then the United 
States has been building up its military 
strength once more, because force must be 
met with force. Only those who remain 
strong can remain free. 

The postwar decade was a period of con- 
tinuous change as we pondered the lessons 
of World War II and adjusted our thinking 
and actions to the future. The Nation’s 
basic organization for defense was changed 
in 1947 with the unification of the Armed 
Forces. There has been steady adaptation 
and internal reorganization since, as the 
military has adjusted its structure and its 
thinking to the requirements of the atomic 
age. 

Most astonishing of all has been the change 
in the weapons of war themselves. We are in 
a revolution based on science and technology 
and characterized by sharp increases in 
speed, complexity, and expense. 

So, 10 years after demobilization we are 
still building a new defense structure, be- 
cause we cannot afford not to. One of the 
bitter lessons of the 1930’s and 40’s is the 
wisdom of preventing aggression through 
firmness based on strength. If all deterrents 
to aggression fail, we must be ready to fight, 
immediately and effectively. 

These are the reasons the United States 
maintains military forces: to deter aggres- 
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sion, large or small, and to win a war of 
aggression is not deterred. Another lesson 
the reaffirmation of the age-old military doc- 
trine of surprise. We cannot know what 
form the next overt act of aggression might 
take, but we must expect the enemy to try to 
do what we least expect and are least pre- 
pared for. In 1950 we were thinking largely 
in terms of long-range bombing attacks, and 
the enemy launched an invasion by land, 
in Korea. For years we have thought of the 
Soviet Union primarily as a great land power, 
and suddenly we realize that it now has the 
world’s second greatest Navy. 

We cannot know what sort of action we 
may have to fight. We must be prepared for 
anything. This is why the United States 
maintains balanced forces. We need the 
long-range, large-scale nuclear weapons de- 
livery capability of a modern strategic Air 
Force. We must be able to dislodge enemy 
troops from areas important to us and to 
repel any land invasion. Therefore we need 
powerful ground forces—an Army. To pro- 
ject our power across the seas, to be able to 
fight battles at a place and time of our own 
choosing, to be able to retaliate quickly from 
nearly any cornor of the globe, to maintain 
command of the sea8, we need naval forces. 

The objective of the Department of De- 
fense has been to maintain an Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipped to perforin the spe- 
cific missions they have been assigned in the 
defense of our country. New weapons, and 
the possibility cf néwer weapons, have been 
unfolding at such a fast pace that all the 
capabilities of any force cannot be defined 
specifically as an inherent, unchanging 
thing. Guided missiles and nuclear weapons 
in particular have opened up new dimensions 
to be explored, new tactics and even new 
strategy to be developed. The one con- 
stant in future defense planning is change, 
and each of the Armed Forces is always 
searching for the best way to keep abreast of 
future developments. 

Cur Navy is now in the midst of dramatic 
sweeping changes. Weapons are Changing 
and new tactics are being molded to take 
advantage of them. A new kind of military 
force is being created on a foundation. that 
has remained constant throughout history— 
the inherent advantage that comes from be- 
ing able to move freely over nearly 70 percent 
of the globe, and denying that freedom to 
the enemy. 


First, let’s look at the Navy’s job. We 
have four assigned missions. 
1. The security of overseas transport. We 


must have command of the seas so that we 
can join our strength with those of our 
friends and allies. The United States has 
entered treaties and commitments with 62 
nations spanning 5 oceans forming an 
oceanic federation. These are the NATO 
alliances in Western Europe and the SEATO 
alliances with our friends in southeastern 
Asia. We must always have free use of the 
seas to supply our great industrial machine 
with the more than 60 critical and strategic 
raw materials that come only from abroad. 
We must be able to transport our armies 
across the seas and keep them supplied. 

2. Seaward extension of continental de- 
fense. ‘The Navy shares with the Air Force 
and the Army the responsibility for defense 
against attack through the sea approaches 
to this continent. ‘The first threat is long- 
range air attack. Far out at sea, Navy radar 
picket ships and submarines are watching for 


the first sign of enemy bombers headed for 
the American continent. Their job is to 
help head off the attack before it takes 
place. The second threat comes from guided 
missiles launched from submarines and sur- 
face ships. The Navy has built up a de- 
fense network against these sneak craft that 
includes surface picket ships and subma- 
rines, and air-borne antisubmarine equip- 
ment. 

3. Amphibious operations. This is the 
means by which the power of the fleet is 
extended to allow our forces to establish and 
maintain a foothold in almost any area in 
the world. The ability to mount a success- 
ful amphibious assault allows us to fight 
where we choose, on the enemy’s ground. 

4. Naval striking power. The heart of 
this power is the fast carrier task force. 
Highly defended with interceptor planes and 
missiles, the jof of the task force is to roam 
the seas, ready to strike at the enemy on a 
moment’s notice. It can launch air raids, 
bombard installations on shore and inland 
with guided missiles, and_support amphibi- 
ous landings. Nuclear powered missile car- 
rying submarines and large jet seaplanes will 
soon add new dimensions to the Navy’s abil- 
ity to hit the enemy on his own ground, with 
speed and surprise. 

These are the Navy’s assigned missions. 
As the world situation changes, one or the 
other may require more or less emphasis. 
As technology advances and new weapons 
appear, the methods of carrying out these 
missions change. 

In different eras seapower has appeared in 
different forms—first oars, then sails, then 
steam. Sweeping new developments have 
altered navies almost beyond recognition, 
and now we are on the verge of changes that 
can make naval power more formidable than 
ever in the past. 

“Fiexibility” is a word that is closely woven 
into Navy thinking. We look at the oper- 
ating Navy itself as a flexible weapons sys- 
tem, capable of carrying out a wide variety 
of missions in different ways to suit the time 
and the circumstances. 

When the fortunes of war and diplomacy 
left thousands of anti-Communist refugees 
stranded in North Vietnam, the Navy was 
able to come in and move them southward, 
to freedom. This was the “Passage to 
Freedom” operation, a humanitarian act that 
must have gained us many friends in Asia. 

When aggression threatened in the Formosa 
Strait, the United States was represented by 
the firm hand of the 7th Fleet, on the 
alert, ready for instant action, free to go or 
to stay, as we chose. We needed no one’s 
permission to say, since the 7th Fleet is 
not based on foreign soil; its domain is the 
high seas. 

The southern flank of NATO's defenses is 
protected by the 6th Fleet. This powerful 
force has cruised the Mediterranean for 
several years. It shows the flag, to our 
friends and to our potential enemies. At an 
air show in Paris 2 years ago, European news- 
papers reported the most impressive event. 
The sudden appearance of a flight of Navy 
jet fighters that had roared off a carrier deck 
in the Mediterranean, flown overland to Paris, 
circled over the air show and flew back to 
their base—at sea. The long arm of naval 
striking power was evident to everyone at the 
show. And this powerful fleet that has 
represented us in southern Europe and north- 
ern Africa is based not in Italy, not on Malta, 
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not in Algiers or Morocco—its home base is 
Norfolk, Va. 

If cold war should turn to a brush fire or an 
all-out clash, the Navy is ready to switch 
from diplomatic missions to large-scale at- 
tacks, troop-carrying, amphibious assaults, 
pinpoint interdiction missions, submarine 
raids, or whatever the situation should re- 
quire. We are a flexible force. 

“Flexibility” also describes the Navy’s over- 
all attitude toward its organization, its 
weapons and its tactics in battle. It can 
adapt to changing external conditions. It 
constantly looks for possible internal changes 
that will lead to a more efficient, harder-hit- 
ting ffeet. 

This attitude of flexibility is stiffened and 
given substance by a set of firm naval princi- 
ples. The first is that the Navy’s overall job 
is to secure and maintain control of the seas, 
as an indispensable condition for victory in 
any kind of a conflict. World War II was al- 
most lost at the outset when German sub- 
marines nearly grasped control of the North 
Atlantic. We were able to campaign in Korea 
because the Pacific was ours, to ship troops 
and supplies to the battle area without 
serious challenge. 

Following from this first principle are the 
ideas that command of the seas stems from 
mobility, from superior striking power and 
from superior staying power. These are the 
things we are really after when we fvork 
for new developments for the Navy. No 
matter how much the weapons change, these 
will still be the elements of victory for naval 
forces. 

Working from these fixed principles, the 
Navy has brought continuous change in the 
methods of sea-based warfare, and has 
brought new kinds of warfare into being. 
These changes have all contributed to a 
major aim of American military strategy: 
keeping war away from American soil. 

The First World War saw the rise of the 
submarine, and naval efforts revolved to a 
large extent around efforts to combat it, and 
keep supplies moving. 

World War II brought submarine warfare 
again, and the totally new concept of air- 
craft carrier task forces dominated naval 
warfare in the Pacific. Fighters and bombers 
fiying from floating airbases that could move 
to nearly any corner of the globe introduced 
@ new element in warfare. In the dark days 
of 1942, when we were still on the defensive, 
the Japanese homeland was raided by Gen- 
eral Doolittle’s bombing planes. He flew 
from “Shangri-la,” the deck of an aircraft 
carrier far out at sea. This was only the 
first hint of the great carrier sweeps to fol- 
low. A new cycle of change had been pro- 
duced by the Navy and a ‘Rew dimension was 
added to sea power. Techniques were devel- 
oped for refueling and resupplying the car- 
rier task force while it was at sea, so naval 
staying power—the ability to stay on and 
fight indefinitely—was also increased. 

The fighting in Korea proved that the prin- 
ciples of sea power were still sound. They 
demonstrated again some of the advantages 
that can come only to the Nation with com- 
mand of the seas—the ability to move large 
forces overseas and keep them supplied; and 
to furnish air strikes where they are needed, 
immediately, to cover landings and harass 
the enemy’s railroads and troop movements. 
Throughout the war, carriers, battleships, 
cruisers, and destroyers cruised the waters 
around the Korean peninsula, furnishing air 
support and shore bombardment as they were 
needed. 


In pondering our commitments in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization we 
should remember that Europe, too, is a pen- 
insula, especially if you turn your map on 
end and look at Europe the way it is seen 
from Moscow. It is a much bigger peninsula 
than Korea, but the naval weapons of today 
have a much longer reach than the ones 
that did so much damage in Korea. 
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The Korean war saw naval aviation take a 
major step forward with the introduction of 
jet aircraft to combat operations. It marked 
the real close of the World War II era, and 
the beginning of a new cycle of change that 
is now in full swing. It epitomizes the Navy 
of today. This Navy is what we call the 
“fleet-in-being,” the force that is cruising 
the high seas at this very moment, ready 
to go into action. 

What does this fleet-in-being look like? 
It is composed of fast carrier task forces, 
equipped with sturdy Essexz-class and Mid- 
way-class carriers. These are ships of World 
War II design. Many of them are veterans of 
historic engagements, in that war and in the 
Korean war. Jet airplanes fly from their 
decks. Converted cruisers and destroyers 
with modern sonar and radar, and radar- 
picket submarines make up the protective 
screen. New and converted snorkel-equipped 
submarines add to the offensive power of this 
fleet. It is a powerful, rugged fleet, built 
largely around World War II ships, but with 
hundreds of improvements, alterations, and 
advanced new equipments that represent the 
best in postwar technology. 

Now we are entering another era of change, 
an era that will greatly alter the appearance 
and the effectiveness of our Navy. It is an 
era with potential advances for many years 
to come. 

The shipbuilding programs begun 5 years 
ago have been steadily delivering carriers, 
cruisers, submarines, destroyers, landing 
ships, and auxiliaries of advanced design, to 
replace the veterans of the fleet. 

The Forrestal is operating with the fleet. 
She is the first of a class of new carriers that 
will form the heart of the jet age carrier task 
force. She is designed to operate with the 
best jet aircraft now coming off the drawing 
board. She can launch planes twice as fast 
as our present carriers, and can launch and 
recover them at the same time. 

New naval aircraft to fly from these decks 
are on the way. An entire family of new, 
different types that represent a new era in 
design are moving up to join the fleet. These 
are the swept-wing and delta-wing fighters 
and interceptors that can crack the sound 
barrier in level flight. When the alarm 
sounds, an advanced interceptor like the 
F4D Sky Ray or the F8U Crusader can be 
catapulted from the deck and reach 10,000 
feet in 1 minute—less time than it takes 
most aircraft to get off the ground. We have 
a fast, jet-powered medium bomber, the A3D, 
that can be catapulted from a carrier deck. 

The swept-wing, delta-wing era of turbo- 
jets that is now coming in will eventually 
be superseded by a new cycle of change. 
Our current basic research and exploratory 
development programs indicate that we can 
continue to develop new and extremely ad- 
vanced types of aircraft. Rocket-powered 
interceptors are in the future, and nuclear 
power for aircraft shows great promise. 
Guided missiles will play a steadily growing 
role in the future of the Navy. 

The first guided missile ship, the Boston, 
is now at sea. She will eventually join a 
task force, as the herald of a new era in 
fieet air defense. Current shipbuilding pro- 
grams, and the request now before Congress, 
include 9 guided-missile destroyers and 7 
guided-missile frigates, plus conversion of 5 
cruisers and 1 submarine to guided-missile 
ships. 

The undersea arm of this present day fleet 
consists of many attack submarines, and 
others that function as radar pickets, un- 
dersea tankers, troop carriers and missile 
launchers. We have submarines designed 
specifically to hunt down and kill enemy 
submarines. This is an effective submarine 
force, although we wish it were larger, as 
we think of the potential of the 400 sub- 
marines in the hands of the Soviet Union. 


The cycle of change that is just now hit- 
ting this undersea fleet of ours is nothing 
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short of a revolution. For here we have 
the first application of nuclear power to 
propulsion. Our first nuclear submarine, 
Nautilus, is a record breaker, as I am sure 
you have read. Her log already shows 34,000 
miles without refueling. It is hard to digest 
at once the implications of a ship that can 
travel for months, and for thousands of 
miies, without once showing herself above 
water. 

Soon this potent new weapon will be 
joined by a sister, the Sea Wol/. Six more 
are now being built and another six are 
planned. 

Next on the -list is a nuclear-powered 
guided missile cruiser. The request for funds 
for this ship is now before the Congress, 
and we hope to have her operating within 
5 years. We are asking for funds to com- 
plete final development of a reactor for an 
aircraft carrier. Our experimental program 
on reactors for surface ships involves five 
different types of reactors now under de- 
velopment. 

The ultimate goal is to have all Navy com- 
bat ships run by nuclear power. When this 
goal is reached it will mark the closing of 
one of the greatest cycles of change in naval 
history, a cycle that has just begun. And 
by that time, I am certain that we will be 
embarked upon still newer programs, of a 
kind that we cannot even foresee today. 

If nuclear power personifies fundamental 
change in the Navy’s ships, the change in 
the Navy’s weapons is personified by the 
guided missile. Both are just beginning 
to enter the fleet. Both open the way to 
new dimensions in tactics and strategy. 
Both are major advances, typical of the 
revolutionary thinking we have come to ex- 
pect in this post-war decade. 

Five major Navy-developed guided missiles 
are in production. The surface-to-air mis- 
sile, Terrier, will be the armament for the 
Boston, Terrier will be followed by another 
antiaircraft missile, the Talos. Talos will 
have longer range, but, like Terrier, is de- 
signed to be launched from the deck of a 
ship, against incoming aircraft. 

Sparrow is an air-to-air missile, designed 
for our fighters and interceptors to take into 
battle against any enemy bombers and fight- 
ers. As these missiles move in to take over 
the job of fleet air defense, the five-inch 
antiaircraft guns aboard our ships will as- 
sume the role of a close-in, last-resort 
weapon. 


The fifth Navy missile now in production is 
Regulus, a bombardment missile. Regulus 
can be launched from a surface ship or from 
a submarine, to hit shore targets _such as 
cities and submarine pens, or to support an 
amphibious landing. 

This change from guns to guided missiles, 
from high-pressure steam to nuclear power, 
from subsonic to supersonic jet airplanes 
is the vanguard of far-reaching changes in 
this fleet-in-being that is on guard today. 
Now concepts in aviation, in surface ships, 
in undersea warfare, in amphibious opera- 
tions, are unfolding as new equipment moves 
from the scientist’s blackboard to the en- 
gineer’s drawing board, to the factory, to 
the fleet. 

Now, let’s have another look at the jobs 
the Navy is called upon to do, and see what 
impact these new developments will have. 
We have been working to bring about these 
changes not just for the sake of change, but 
to create a Navy that can carry out its mis- 
sions faster and better. 

First, we are better prepared to safeguard 
our overseas supply lines. Destroyers and 
destroyer escorts of the latest design are 
joining the fleet. Their job is to hunt down 
and destroy the enemy submarine. Ad- 
vances in electronics have led to significant 
advances in sonar and radar detection gear, 
and our new destroyers will be fitted with 
these devices and with new antisubmarine 
weapons, They will work in close collabo- 
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ration with the new hunter-killer subma- 
rines, and will be assisted by helicopters and 
blimps capable of towing sonar gear. Long 
range patrol planes will criss-cross the sea 
lanes, on the lookout for submarinés. 

Amphibious operations—The goal of de- 
velopments in this field is greater surprise 
and speed. We are on the verge of sweep- 
ing advances. We want to swarm over en- 
emy positions in a matter of minutes, rather 
than hours. This means bringing troops 
and equipment in by air as well as by sea. 
Now amphibious tactics are being developed, 
using new kinds of equipment, to- achieve 
this goal of envelopment in three dimen- 
sions. 

Assault helicopters and logistic seaplanes 
that can land troops and material directly 
on the beach and inland, and new high- 
speed landing craft based on new design 
principles are entering the picture. Heavy 
offshore bombardment by guided missiles is 
another new factor in amphibious opera- 
tions. 

To carry out our role in continental de- 
fense, new developments have extended the 
range of our electronic eyes and ears. Sonar 
and radar equipments have longer range and 
can provide us with more positive identifica- 
tion. Aircraft like WV2, a highly modified 
version of the Constellation, are now op- 
erating successfully with long-range radar 
equipment. These aircraft carry 6 tons 
of electronic equipment and a crew of 31 
technicians. Their high speed and altitude 
enables them to spread a search over a large 
area, to spot farway objects and pinpoint 
their distance, course, speed and altitude. 
Surface ships and submarines must also per- 
form this sentry duty far out at sea, since 
they can stay on station in weather that 
would make air operations extremely hazard- 
ous. 

If a contact is made with unidentified gir- 
craft, naval forces on the spot would go into 
action immediately. Guided missile crews 
would man their stations. All-weather in- 
terceptors would catapult from carrier decks, 
guided to their targets by radar, lock on the 
target and release their missiles. 

Now, a fourth mission—those tasks to be 
handled by the striking power of the Navy. 
This is the naval ability to hit back at the 
enemy, to carry thé action to his doorstep. 
I mention it last because naval striking 
power is a many-sided concept. It is pre- 
pared for many different tasks and it employs 
a variety of means. It is a complex, but 
potent, system. At its heart is the fast 
carrier task force. 

The carrier task force has always been a 
lethal-weapons system, capable of ranging 
far, hitting hard, and presenting an elusive, 
shifting target. The task force, as we have 
known it for the past several years, is a force 
able to steam rapidly to any portion of the 
earth’s surface that is covered by water, then 
unleash its bombers to strike targets up to 
600 miles inland, or harass armies in the 
field. The bombers and carriers can then 
rendezvous far out at sea, at a spot unknown 
to the enemy, ready for a strike again the 
next day, and the next, at different targets 
and from a different quarter. 

This force is highly mobile. It can roam 
the seas for months, then strike with little 
or no warning, with hundreds of jet bombers, 


and swiftly disappear, to prepare for another, 


attack. 

It is self-sustaining. The carrier task 
force can cruise and fight indefinitely, hit- 
ting target after target, without ever return- 
ing to a land base. 

It has tremendous defensive power. The 
carrier task force is the most heavily de- 
fended target that an enemy air, surface, or 
undersea craft can tackle. It is defended 
by its own cover of fighter planes, by the 
concentration of fire power of the guns and 
torpedoes of its cruisers and destroyers and 
by antiaircraft fire from the carrier itself. 
Now, guided missiles are being added to this 
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firepower. Attacking a carrier from the air 
means running a gauntlet of 100 miles of 
concentrated antiaircraft and missile fire. 
Attacking from beneath the sea means run- 
ning a gauntlet of torpedoes and depth 
charges from ships listening, with sensitive 
sonar, for the approach of any submarine. 

The aircraft carrier would certainly be one 
of the costliest targets that an enemy could 
attack. Yet he cannot ignore it without risk 
of sudden disaster at home. 

This is the striking power of the carrier 
task forces in existence today. Now, picture 
the added punch of a similar force propelled 
by nuclear power and armed with offensive 
guided missiles with nuclear warheads. Here 
is a new factor in warfare: the mobile 
nuclear retaliatory force, ready to strike the 
first counterblow if anyone attacks us. It 
is a floating platform for launching fast 
jet bombers or intermediate range guided 
missiles. Every 3 minutes its position has 
changed by 2 miles, so the enemy cannot zero 
in in advance with ballistic missiles. 

Naval striking power has other dramatic 
new aspects. The P6M Sea Master, our new 
high-speed jet seaplane is a type with great 
potential as an offensive weapon. It could 
be based in remote inlets and lagoons, sup- 
plied by submarine and. be as free from the 
possibility of detection as any major weapon 
yet devised. Yet it can carry a heavy load 
swiftly, over a long distance. 

The nuclear powered submarine can be 
another offensive weapon. Armed with 
guided missiles, it could cruise indefinitely, 
within striking range of hostile targets. 
Such a submarine could surface briefly at 
night, launch its atomic warhead missiles, 
and withdraw. 

This great striking power is a real deter- 
rent to aggression. The existence of such 
a powerful weapons systems places enormous 
burdens on anyone who hopes to attack us, 
or invade the territory of our NATO and 
SEATO allies. His land commanders must 
scan the skies to seaward, watching for well- 
dispersed attackers with greater mobility 
than his own forces. He cannot base his 
plans on his ability to knock out prelocated 
facilities—he must include the time neces- 
sary to locate our task forces, then attack 
with weapons useful against moving targets. 
He has the burden of continual surveillance 
of a vast area of sea against the danger of 
an atomic attack from sea-based aircraft or 
missiles, teamed up with submarines. 

This growing naval striking power forces 
any potential enemy to increase the com- 
plexity and quantity of weapons he needs to 
contend with our forces. The stress which 
this imposes on his economy, his industry, 
his military experts and manpower can do 
much to weaken the structure of any mili- 
tary plan, or blunt the will to engage in such 
competition. This is cold war in its essence. 
It forces an enemy to face the reality of 
what it will cost to win a military victory. 

The American military program for na- 
tional security is based upon this concept of 
developing weapons systems so effective that 
the enemy will be deterred from an attack, 
because he knows that to attack is to court 
disaster. Naval striking power and the ad- 
vanced weapons systems developed by our 
sister services are part of the balanced forces 
being forged as a deterrent to attack on our 
country. 

I have tried to give you a look at a chang- 
ing Navy, as it faces the future. We are 
proud of our past, and the naval traditions 
it has bequeathed us. We live in the present, 
ready for any assignment on a moment's no- 
tice. And we believe in the future. ; 

In the words of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Adm. Arleigh Burke, “We are deter- 
mined to do our job. We are confident that 
we can do it. We know that together with 
our wonderful Army, our Air Force, and our 
gallant Marine Corps, we are ready to main- 
tain our country’s honor, prestige and secur- 
ity against all enemies.” 
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The American Police—Problems and 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears in the Police Chief magazine of 
June 1956 a well-written and significant 
article by my long-time friend and for- 
mer schoolmate, Royce L. Givens, now 
the secretary-treasurer of the National 
Conference of Police Associations. Po- 
liceman Givens also serves as legislative 
representative for the International As- 
sociation of Policemen and is well known 
by many members of the Congress. Po- 
liceman Givens’ article sets forth the 
high standards of ethics and practice of 
policemen, as well as some of the legisla~ 
tive objectives of the conference, indi- 
cating the emergence of policemen as a 
profession. 

Believing that this article is worthy of 
wider review and consideration, under 
unanimous consent, I include this article 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

THE AMERICAN POLICE—PROBLEMS AND 
PROGRESS 


(By Royce L. Givens, secretary-treasurer, 
National Conference of Police Associations, 
Washington, D. C.) 

In his excellent book, the Trouble With 
Cops, Albert Deutsch rightly points out the 
excesses that result when an apathetic com- 
munity fails to secure for itself an efficient 
and honest police force. But Mr. Deutsch 
also points out that there are thousands 
upon thousands of honest and efficient po- 
licement in the United States, dedicated to 
their sworn duty to protect life and property 
and to preserve the public peace, and ready 
to lay down their lives in pursuit of that 
duty. 

To cite imstances of corruption, as was 
done in the London, England, press, while 
overlooking Deutsch’s mention of the many 
acts of kindness, courtesy, and courage that 
are a daily practice in police routine, as well 
as the startling progress being made toward 
professionalizing the American police, is a 
distortion of Deutsch’s intentions in my 
opinion and the product of poor reporting. 

Naturally, in a field so intimately tied to a 
community's health and well-being, any in- 
stance of a policeman betraying his public 
trust is shocking and reprehensible. But 
such examples should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the positive efforts being made by 
American citizens and police officials. 

A combination of causes contribute to 
making the performance of police work diffi- 
cult in the United States. Seldom in his- 
tory have so many people of varied beliefs 
and modes of conduct gathered in so com- 
pilex a social structure, The variety of relig- 
ious and political creeds, national origins, 
and diverse cultures is matched only by the 
variety of ideals, emotions, and conduct 
found in its individual citizens. 

Police administration today is complicated 
also by many factors that did not exist 100 
years ago. The urbanization of population, 
improvements in transportation and com- 
munication, and dislgcations caused during 
World War II and the Korean conflict, have 
fostered a shifting population group which at 
present still lacks the community roots that 
provide a desirable control for those who lead 
more settled lives, 
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American police problems date back to our 
earliest governments, and have been com- 
plicated, in part, through inactivity and 
neglect. The original settlers were too busy 
subduing a continent to give much thought 
to the nice distinctions upon which success- 
ful police administration often hinges, and 
according to the late Bruce Smith, one of 
our foremost authorities, “probably did not 
even become aware of the existence of a 
police problem * * * until the growth of 
great cities was well underway.” 

Police systems can be said to have “grown 
up with the country.” Since that growth 
was extremely rapid, police service in the 
United States has never really had an oppor- 
tunity for orderly and consistent develop- 
ment. It is only during the last 20 years 
that a significant number of American police 
agencies have been able to report excellent 
progress. 

At that time able administrators began ap- 
pearing in various parts of the country whose 
activities served to attract a new type of 
recruit to police service. This informed and 
vigorous leadership has gradually produced 
not only a new standard of management, but 
an increasing proportion of intelligent, 
trained, and hopeful members of the rank 
and file. The best police forces have cap- 
tured the imagination of millions of youths, 
thus providing an opportunity to raise the 
quality of recruitment that will assure the 
police future as nothing else can. 

In city after city and State after State, 
one finds competent police administrators 
who have exercised control over their respec- 
tive forces for a period sufficiently long to 
have made their influence felt. Rising some- 
times from the ranks, or appointed from fields 
related to police work, they represent an im- 
provement over the past when police admin- 
istrators often were politically appointed 
without adequate preparation of either a 
general or technical nature. 

Coupled with this movement is the bril- 
liant record of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, the emergence of a dozen or more 
State police forces of outstanding quality, 
and the striking reversal of old police pat- 
terns in many cities and villages. These 
physical evidences of a radical change in 
police thought and action are the more re- 
markable since our country has the most de- 
centralized police system in the world, and 
there is no central authority to set and exact 
compliance with the latest standard of police 
service. But as Bruce Smith remarked in a 
special fSsue of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, de- 
voted to new goals in police management, 
“precept, example, and a widespread desire 
to emulate have combined to produce a re- 
sult so striking that one may doubt whether 
it could have been achieved in any other 
way.” 

The trend toward a professional police 
service has been aided by the growing recog- 
nition by States, counties and municipalities 
that capable men must be adequately paid. 
Liberal pension programs, progressive pay 
plans, a shorter work week, fair promotions, 
and equal opportunities under civil-service 
regulations, have helped to attract men who 
are well adapted to the special requirements 
of police duty. 

For the unusual opportunities and tempta- 
tions presented to policemen, and the grave 
nature of the responsibilities imposed on 
them and the authority that is theirs, re- 
quires men of above average intelligence, 


ethics, and emotional stability. It is the. 


growing prominent of such well-qualified 
men which has stimulated much of the con- 
centrated effort, within police ranks, to 
raise the professional standards of law en- 
forcement. 

Recognizing that the high regard the pub- 
lic has for the established professions like 
law and medicine is the result of years of 
effort by its early practitioners to develop a 
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professional ethic, professional techniques, 
and improved performance, police organiza- 
tions such as the National Conference of 
Police Associations are working to define 
similar standards for themselves. 

In cooperation with the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the NCPA is 
drafting a Code of Ethics which sets forth 
in detail those acts which will be deemed 
proper and improper. And realizing that a 
code is useless unless all policemen share a 
sincere desire to abide by it, the committee 
is preparing a training syllabus on law-en- 
forcement ethics for use in the curriculums 
offered by the various police departments 
and universities. At the present time, 22 
colleges and universities give 2- or 4-year 
courses which lead to certificates and degrees 
in police administration and police science. 

In general, police training in America has 
greatly increased in quantity and improved 
in quality during the past few years. One 
of the most significant trends has been to- 
ward in-service training programs. These 
consist either of institutes of a few days 
to 9 monts’ duration in which officers de- 
vote full time to a course of study designed 
to fill specific training needs, or of a series 
of classes offered by local undergraduate col- 
leges during policemen’s off-duty hours. 
The latter type usually permits the accumu- 
lation of credits toward a degree. 

“The Delinquency Control Institute at the 
University of Southern California, and the 
Southern Police Institute of the University 
of Louisville, are two relatively recent ven- 
tures which are pioneering in new concepts 
of police training and philosophy. 

Supported by the Carnegie Corp., the 
Rockefeller Foundation, ond the city of 
Louisville, Ky., the Southern Police Insti- 
tute gives advanced training to 25 ranking 
law-enforcement Officers 3 times a year. 
Each officer selected to attend the 12-week 
semester—mainly from departments in the 
southern part of the United States—is given 
free tuition and a scholarship to cover living 
and travel expenses. In addition to courses 
on police organization, crime detection, and 
traffic control, the students examine psy- 
chological, psychiatric, and socio-economic 
studies that relate to police work. Because 
of community sentiment that police officers 
must be equipped with skills and attitudes 
conducive to good human relations, particu- 
larly in situations involving racial tensions, 
the institute has developed special tech- 
niques for calming disorders resulting from 
disagreements between various racial, social, 
and ecenomic groups. 

The Delinquency Control Institute is the 
result of joint planning by school and law- 
enforcement officials and provides courses 
in sociology, recreation, education, law, so- 
cial work, and administration. Its tuition- 
free, 12-week course is available to qualified 
officers anywhere in the country. The 
courses, utilizing field trips and seminars as 
well as regular classroom instruction, are 
taught by outstanding specialists with many 
years of experience in working with de- 
linquency problems. 2 

Institutes such as these are designed to 
train key leaders in local police departments, 
who, in turn, may be assigned to pass along 
their knowledge to fellow officers. An ex- 
ample of this is the juvenile aid school op- 
erated by my own department in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which recently completed its first 
term following the attendance by two of our 
officers at the Delinquency Control Institute, 

In addition to the above types of training, 
there are the educational programs offered by 
the National Police Academy of the FBI, by 
numerous local police departments, and 
through traveling instructors furnished by 
State departments of education. No police 
force is too small to receive such on-the-spot 
training from these traveling teachers who 
carry with them visual aids and other equip- 
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ment. Training for recruits also is given by 
a growing number of colleges, and includes 
not only the normal police subjects, but re- 
lated academic subjects, such as English com< 
position, municipal government, constitu- 
tional concepts, public relations, and so- 
ciology. i 

At the same time schools like New York 
University are developing graduate level po- 
lice administration curriculums, while a 
number of progressive police departments— 
Milwaukee and Detroit, for instance—have 
been experimenting’ with the apprentice, or 
cadet, plan. By catching the interest of 
young men just graduating from high school, 
and giving them employment and training as 
police apprentices, this method enables police 
officials to observe and control their activities 
during these formative years and select only 
those for permanent appointment who show 
aptitude for police work. 

Improved personnel techniques are like- 
wise contributing to the professionalization 
of police work. Widespread establishment of 
merit systems that provide minimum en- 
trance requirements with higher intelligence 
and educational standards, through recruit- 
ing campaigns, written examinations, phys- 
ical agility tests, medical examinations, and 
character investigations, are doing much to 
insure that policemen are properly qualified 
for their jobs. Psychiatric examination— 
first advocated by August Vollmer, the 
father of scientific policing—also is receiving 
responsible consideration as an essential part 
of police recruitment. The practice of hold- 
ing nationwide competitive examinations to 
fill the position of police chief has become 
commonplace, while preemployment resi- 
dence requirements for police candidates has 
been substantially relaxed in recent years. 

The many police professional organizations 
that exist at national, regional, and State 
levels, and the social and benefit organiza- 
tions frequently maintained by local forces 
have, by their effort to improve policemen’s 
work and pay conditions, also demonstrated 
their value in discovering and correcting 
morale-destroying influences. 

These groups also are working to increase 
the prestige of police officers in the public’s 
eye. They realize that only when our police 
obtain the public confidence and the popu- 
larity that their British counterparts now 
enjoy, will conditions favorable to the best 
performance of law enforcement be achieved. 
Through the efforts of the NCPA, self-regu- 
latory groups in the publishing, motion pic- 
ture, radio, and television industries have 
agreed to eliminate derogatory depictions of 
police work. 

Organized public opinion is another in- 
creasingly positive force. Public indignation 
over the conditions exposed by the Special 
Senate Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime ran high throughout the country. 
This indignation was expressed at the polls 
in municipal elections where existing politi- 
cal regimes were overthrown and police offi- 
cials exposed as corrupt were subsequently 
replaced. Civic leaders in numerous locali- 
ties began forming citizens’ crime commis- 
sions. During 1951 the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission received over 400 inquiries from citi- 
zens in every part of the United States re- 
questing information regarding formation of 
similar groups. The Chicago commission, 
which had long been calling attention to the 
problem of organized crime, became a focal 
point of citizen efforts to eradicate bad con- 
ditions which had arisen in their communi- 
ties. Recently its director, Virgil Peterson, 
was elected president of a National Associa- 
tion of Citizens’ Crime Commissions. 

In the aftermath of the Senate commit- 
tee’s hearings the American Bar Association 
recommended passage in each State of a 
model police council act under which police 
inefficiency anywhere in the State becomes 
the responsibility of a permanent agency con- 
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cerned with the improvement of police 
administration. 

The work of these influential groups and 
the promotion and support of local efforts by 
the Department of Justice has done much to 
concentrate public opinion on the problem. 
It is because of these efforts and achieve- 
ments that I think it justified to conclude 
with the prediction made in 1951 by O. W. 
Wilson, former chief of police in Wichita, 
Kans., and present dean of the School of 
Criminology at the University of California, 
at Berkeley. “The next 50 years,” Wilson 
said, “will gee the American police emerge as 
a true profession.” 





Can Our Potomac Flow Clean Again? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include the fol- 
lowing news item entitled “Can Our 
Potomac Flow Clean Again?” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star, 
June 3, 1956: 

Can Our Potomac Fitow CLEAN AGAIN? 


The Jesuit missionary who discovered the 
Potomac 300 years ago called it “the great- 
est and sweetest river I have ever seen.” 

The subsequent growth of a large metro- 
politan area on the banks of Father Andrew 
White's stream has changed it, however, from 
a@ great and sweet river into a problem in 
pollution control. 

The problem has defied solution through 
piecemeal methods for many years. But in 
a few days the House Rules Committee will 
hold hearings that could lead to a new ap- 
proach—to a sweeping, areawide attack on 
Potomac pollution. 

The measure due for consideration by the 
House rules group next week is the amended 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, nation- 
wide in scope. Sponsored by Representative 
BuLaTNIK, Democrat, of Minnesota, it provides 
for $25 million in Federal grants to State 
and interstate agencies toward covering the 
cost of water-pollution programs. Perhaps, 
more significantly, it would authorize up to 
$500 million in grants to both States and 
interjurisdictional agencies and municipali- 
ties toward actual construction of waste- 
treatment plants, 


DISTRICT WOULD BE ELIGIBLE 


The District as a State would be eligible, 
with Maryland and Virginia, of course. The 
bill is regarded as an excellent stimulus to 
river cleanups here as well as in pollution 
plagues throughout the country. 

In short, the Blatnik bill seems to hold a 
promise that the people here may someday 
be able to rediscover a clean Potomac—a 
river that could be Washington’s greatest 
recreational asset. 

It could be an asset as valuable as Den- 
ver’s mountains, Minneapolis’ lakes, or At- 
lantic City’s beach. 

An enticing picture of what the Potomac 
could mean as a local and national play- 
ground was drawn by the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin 2 years 
ago. 

BOATING COULD DEVELOP 

Boating, the equal in variety and beauty 

of any in the country, could be a charming 


recreation. The gorge above Chain Bridge . 
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fis unusual in geology and tush in plant and 
bird life. Historic sites and loafing areas 
are handy to the shore. Couples in Canoes 
and families in rowboats continue down the 
lazy river past old Georgetown, the fasci- 
nating industrial area near there, the botanic 
and wildlife retreat of Roosevelt Island, past 
the Lincoln Memorial and the parklands 
that line the river, past yachts, big and 
small, in the Hains Point area, and on past 
Alexandria, Fort Hunt, Mount Vernon, and 
all the woods and stately homes that over- 
look the stream. 

Fishing could never equal that of the Co- 
lumbia River because there aren’t too many 
varieties of game fish that naturally haunt 
the Potomac. But shad, herring, and perch, 
and the rough carp and catfish could pro- 
vide sport and relaxation for lazy athletes. 
The good fishing sites are numberless. 

Picnicking, hiking, bird watching, nature 
study, horseback riding, camping, bicycling, 
and lolling on the grass could attract num- 
bers that never would be able to crowd into 
Rock Creek Park. 

COULD EQUAL A PARK 


It all adds up to this: Persons who live in 
the Washington area and hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who come here every year 
for visits could find in the Potomac the 
equivalent of a great national fark. 

The hard reality of today is a different 
story, however. The Potomac is dirty. 
Everyone knows it’s dirty. Persons longing 
for a place to relax stay away. 

How was Washington’s great recreational 
asset lost? 

It was lost through its use as a sewer. 
Pollution has ruined fishing, halted swim- 
ming, made boating dangerous and picnick- 
ing on its shores unpleasant. 

One hundred billion gallons of raw and 
partially treated sewage flowed into the Po- 
tomac last year, according to best available 
estimates. To get an idea how much that 
is, use the Washington Monument for a 
measuring stick and lay out a giant cube, 
one Washington Monument length high, 
wide, and long. Zz 

The amount of sewage poured into the 
Potomac last year would fill that cube—77 
times, 

SILT VOLUME IS LARGE 

To complicate the sewage problem, the 
river also receives an average of 2 million 
tons of silt every year. That’s enough dirt, 
sand, and gravel to fill the Capitol Building 
to overflowing and almost bury the dome. 

The effect of pollution is to kill the fish 
life, provide a breeding ground for harmful 
bacteria and drive away the public. 

Communities in this area have always sent 
their sewage into the Potomac or its trib- 
utaries. The practice was hard to criticize 
when it started. A large river can purify 
itself if given a chance. Any other dispo- 
sition of wastes would have been prohib- 
itively expensive in those days. 

Some 90 years ago, however, engineers 
began to give the river a little help by treat- 
ing the sewage. Basically, the operation 
is simple. Solids are settled out of the 
water, chemicals are added to neutralize any 
impurities that are missed. The relatively 
clean water is sent into the river—which 
can handle the rest of the cleaning job 
itself. 

GROWTH TOO FAST 


That is the theory. In the Washington 
area however, as in many others, population 
has run away: from sewage treatment ca- 
pacity. Am estimated 10 to 20 percent of 
the sewage is not treated at all. The rest 
gets only partial treatment. ‘The river is 
too choked with wastes to do its own clean- 
up chore. 

A score of treatment plants have been built 
in the area, and more are planned, but their 
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capacity never catches up with the bur- 
geoning population. 

Here are a few examples of how existing 
facilities fall short: 

The largest treatment plant in the area, 
Blue Piains, at the southern tip of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, provides at best only 30 to 
35 percent treatment, but during heavy load 
periods, that effectiveness drops to around 
15 percent. 

Alexandria does not treat any of its sew- 
age, nor do some other small communities 
in the area. 

The Bladensburg plant, designed to settle 
out 30 to 35 percent of the solids, is oper- 
ating aboGt 5 million gallons daily above 
its capacity, while another 10 million gal- 
lons Of raw sewage have to be diverted into 
the Anacostia River, from which it flows 
into the Potomac. 

Only one major plant, at the Pentagon, 
gives consistently complete treatment. . It 
settles out about 90 percent of the solids, 
about as good as engineers can manage. 


WIND STOPS FLOW 


The Potomac problem is further compll- 
cated by the peculiar nature of the river 
flow. Sometimes it doesn’t flow at all. On 
@ summer day when the river is low an 
upriver wind can stop the Potomac in its 
bed. 

On a normal summer day the river carries 
the wastes a few feet downstream, and the 
tide carries them a few feet back. Some- 
times it takes a drop of water 40 days to 
move from Three Sisters Island to Fort 
Washington. 

Thus a once great and sweet river has 
been lost to the people of Washington. 

And barring a new approach to the prob- 
lem, the future is even bieaker. Although 
almost all jurisdictions are spending large 
amounts of money for additional sewage 
treatment, population is expected to outrun 
sewage-handling facilities even more in the 
future. 





The Burroughs Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. -GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, in 
the interest of setting the record 
straight, I want to include in my re- 
marks the text of a letter I have received 
from Edward Littlejohn, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Burroughs Corp. 

On May 23 one of my colleagues, the 
Honorable James Urt, caused to be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
his views in opposition to H. R. 5550, the 
pending bill to allow United States mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade 
Corp. 

My esteemed colleague included in his 
summation some comments about the 
Burroughs Corp. and its president, Mr. 
John Coleman, who recently was named 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The point of the attack upon Bur- 
roughs and Mr. Coleman was the alle- 
gation that because the company had 
opened a plant in Scotland in 1949 for 
the. manufacture of calculating ma- 
chines, the American plant doing the 
same work was closed, thereby destroy- 
ing jobs. 
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The American Burroughs plant which 
made calculators is located in Plymouth, 
Mich., which is within my congressional 
district. Instead of being closed, this 
plant has twice been expanded since 
1949 and its work force has increased 
almost six times. 

These facts can be checked by any-= 
one. The residents of Plymouth, Mich., 
realize the importance of the Burroughs 
plant in their social and economic life. 
My entire congressional district enjoys 
these benefits in some measure. 

Personally, I endorse the position of 
Mr. Coleman with respect to the need 
for more trade in the free world. I am 
happy that he has gratutiously used his 
time to promote that position, and in 
the interests of complete fairness to Mr. 
Coleman, our distinguished Detroit citi- 
zen, it is a pleasure to include Mr. Little- 
john’s letter in the REcorp. 

The letter follows: 

BuRROUGHS CorpP., 
Detroit, Mich., June 1, 1956. 
The Honorable MartHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. GrirrirHs: Our attention 
has been called to an attack on Burroughs 
Corp. and on its president, Mr. John S. Cole- 
man, by Congressman JAMES B. UrT, of Cali- 
fornia, printed as an extension of his remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 23. 

The gist of Congressman Urrt’s attack is 
that Burroughs Corp. has transferred Ameri- 
can jobs to foreign lands, and that the corpo- 
ration has exported technical and managerial 
know-how, thus spawning foreign competi- 
tion to our domestic products. In making 
this charge, Congressman Utt is presumably 
referring to the establishment of a Bur- 
roughs plant in Strathleven, Scotland, and 
the production there of a line of calculators. 
In this connection, he quotes the testimony 
of an unnamed person before the Senate 
Finance Committee hearings on H. R. 1: 
“The company appears to have closed down 
one plant in this country and moved the 
production jobs to Scotland.” 

It is true that Burroughs’ line of calcu- 
lators are manufactured in Scotland. It is 
not true, however, that the corporation has 
closed down a plant in this country. Indeed, 
exactly the opposite has happened. In 1949 
when the move to Strathleven was made, the 
Plymouth plant where calculators were man- 
ufactured, occupied 498,379 square feet. 
That plant now occupies 654,877 square feet, 
and by early 1957 when another new building 
has been completed, will occupy 840,000 
square feet. And far from destroying Ameri- 
can jobs, Burroughs has at this same plant 
increased employment from 587 in 1946 to 
3,207 in 1955. 

Congressman Utr further accuses the pres- 
ident of Burroughs Corp. of endangering our 
native business machines industry. In the 
period from 1946 to 1955, Burroughs’ sales 
have increased from $46.2 to $217.8 million. 
And let me emphasize that the number of 
Burroughs employees in the United States 
has in the same period increased from about 
8,500 to 21,182. 

Congressman Utr asks what do the moves 
made by Burroughs Corp. mean for the indi- 
vidual American. The answer to his question 
is simple. Contrary to the Congressman’s 
implications, they have meant, as the record 
shows, more jobs for Americans, an increase 
in the equity of stockholders, and important 
contributions to the office-equipment indus- 
try in research and new products. 

The President of the United States has 
said: “The United States continuously seeks 
to strengthen the spiritual, political, mili- 
tary, and economic bonds of the free nations. 
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By cementing these ties, we help preserve 
our way of life, improve the living standards 
of free peoples, and make possible the higher 
levels of production required for the security 
of the free world.” 

By developing overseas manufacturing and 
marketing organizations parallel with its do- 
mestic expansion, Burroughs believes that 
in a modest way it is contributing to the 
implementation of the foreign policies enun- 
ciated by the President. And in continuing 
to do so, the corporation believes that it thus 
serves the mutual interests of the United 
States and the whole free world. 

In view of the unwarranted attack on a 
distinguished American industrialist con- 
tained in Congressman UtTt’s remarks, I re- 
spectfully ask that this letter in reply be 
made part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD LITTLEJOHN, 
Director of Public Relations, 


Fluoridation of the New York City Water 
Supply System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the ReEcorp the following excellent state- 
ment on fluoridation of water by Arthur 
C. Ford, commissioner of the depart- 
ment of water supply, gas, and electricity 
of the city of New York: 

STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF WATER 

Supp.ty, GAs, AND ELECTRICITY, Crry OF NEw 

York, APRIL 1956 


DEPARTMENT'S POSITION WITH REGARD TO FLUO- 
RIDATION OF THE NEW YORK CITY WATER SUP- 
PLY SYSTEM 


Under the city charter, the commissioner 
of the department of water supply, gas, and 
electricity is charged with the responsibility 
of maintaining the purity and wholesome- 
ness of the city water supply. The matter 
of purity has a direct bearing on the people, 
and involves the determination and evalua- 
tion of the tolerance of suspect, hazardous 
or toxic substances which may, in some man- 
ner, gain access to the water supply. Fluo- 
ride is a toxic substance. 

The department has extensive laboratories 
staffed by reputable scientists and competent 
sanitary engineers, with a massive library in 
which is contained over 5,000 references on 
the subject of the fluorides alone. We have 
continued to study and evaluate the effect of 
toxic substances as related to water supply. 
The matter of fluorides has been under our 
scrutiny for over 20 years. 

The addition of fluorides to the water sup- 
plies is not coupled with the concern of main- 
taining or improving the quality of the 
water or making it safe. No one has sug- 
gested that dental caries is a waterborne dis- 
ease or that water is a cause of dental decay. 
No satisfactory reason has ever been ad- 
vanced to show why everyone in a commu- 
nity must be compelled to risk lifelong ex- 
traordinary exposure to the toxic action of 
fluorides, particularly when safer, more effec- 
tive, and more economical ways of adminis- 
tering fluorides for caries reduction in chil- 
dren’s teeth have been pointed out and are 
available. 

Whatever the merits of fluoridation, it 
would not concern us as a department if the 
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question of water supply safety were not in- 
volved. But we are concerned and our con- 
cern is primarily with the safety of the water 
supply for each and every individual of our 
entire population of 8 million people 
throughout the city. 

We are aware that the fluorides are ex- 
tremely toxic substances, and evidence ex- 
ists to show that even at the recommended 
level of one part per million of fluoride in 
drinking water, people in fluoridated com- 
munities have been harmed. A very small 
percentage among a population of 8 million, 
sensitive to the chemical and adversely af- 
fected, would constitute a seriously signi- 
ficant number of persons harmed. 

We know of reputable,.independent med- 
ical authorities throughout the United States 
and in the local area who have found evi- 
dence of fluoride damage to persons living 
in fluoridated communities. These medical 
authorities disagree with the fluoride hypoth- 
esis, and they have raised grave questions 
with respect to the safety of the procedure 
for an entire population which includes the 
young, the old, the susceptible and the in- 
firm as well as the healthy. ; 

No one has made a claim that the ingestion 
of fluoride can be of benefit to the teeth be- 
yond the formative years of childhood. Be- 
cause of this, and for reasons of safety and 
economy, this department has proposed that 
the city distribute fluoride tablets through 
health stations, free of charge, for parents 
to administer to children. The cost to the 
city, ascertained at less than 25 cents for a 
thousand days for each child, would be less 
than one-fifth of the cost of a fluoridated 
water program. Tablets (a pharmaceutical 
grade in contrast with the commercial by- 
product used in water fluoridation) would 
provide an exact procedure, under control, 
to be taken only by those during the forma- 
tive period of their teeth. 

Fluoride, besides being a toxic substance, 
is not all excreted when taken into the sys- 
tem, a significant percentage remaining 
cumulatively. Fluoridation of the drinking 
water at any level of concentration is a very 
indiscriminate procedure since children 
drink widely varying amounts of water, each 
according to taste, physical activity and sea- 
sonal variations of the year. The daily in- 
take of one child often differs greatly from 
that of another who may drink milk, fruit 
juices and soft drinks in abundance. 

How then, will each child receive his ap- 
propriate share of fluoride when each drinks 
widely different amounts from the same 
source of water having a given concentra- 
tion in parts per million of fluoride? 

The problem of managing the control of 
dosage of fluoride chemical to obtain uni- 
formity throughout a grid-work of more than 
5,000 miles of pipe and tunnels involving dif- 
ferent sources and pressure gradients, as in 
the New York system, is formidable. None of 
those who have made statements to the con- 
trary have ever had the experience nor do 
they possess knowledge of what the exact re- 
sult would be. Our concern and responsibil- 
ity in the department is to provide the people 
of our city with a dependable supply of the 
purest and safest water possible. No one can 
guarantee similar safety to all the people in 
the city of New York under a program using 
the water supply as a fluoride vehicle. 

Unfortunately the forum on the subject 
of fluoridation is not as open as it should be, 
even among professions. There has been too 
much of emotion, blind following and lack 
of objective thinking by too many people on 
both sides of the question. 

The people of the city of New York are en- 
titled to know the risks they are being asked 
to assume before endorsing a program in- 
volving so many questions yet unanswered. 

ARTHUR C. Forp, 
Commissioner, 
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The Road to War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp an article by the 
eminent columnist and news analyst, 
David Lawrence, which appears in the 
June 15 issue of U. S. News & World Re- 
port. The article entitled “The Road 
to War” succinctly reviews some of the 
failures of the League of Nations and 
some more recent failures of the U. N., 
pointing a parallel of mistakes leading 
to war. While I do not always agree 
with Mr. Lawrence, I feel that his com- 
ments are most thought provoking and 
should challenge the thinking of our of- 
ficials of the State Department and those 
immediately concerned with matters of 
policy in foreign affairs. I believe this 
article is worthy of the earnest consider- 
ation of all of our leaders. 

The article follows: 

It’s the 1930’s all over again. 

Then, the League of Nations faltered by 
failing, to enforce an economic embargo on 
Mussolini in his war of aggression against 
Ethiopia. 

Today, the United Nations has failed to 
enforce an embargo on shipments of war 
materials to Red China, though the govern- 
ment at Peking was formally declared by the 
U. N. in 1951 to be an aggressor in Korea. 

When Mussolini saw the League of Na- 
tions unable to enforce its own embargo in 
1935 and 1936, he was encouraged in his 
aggression—and so was Hitler. As a conse- 
quence, in 1939 the world was at war. 

Today we are witnessing a strange parallel. 
Great Britain, a member of the U. N., has 
broken ranks by consenting to the shipment 
of rubber from Malaya to Red China. 
Promptly the Indonesian Government, also 
a member of the U. N., announced last week 
that what Britain had done meant that the 
U. N. embargo was no longer in effect and 
hence she, too, now will ship rubber to Red 
China. Indonesia is the largest producer of 
natural rubber in the world. 

In the 1930’s Italy could not have waged 
war without oil and war materials from the 
Middle East and this hemisphere. The min- 
istries of Great Britain and France floun- 
dered. They passed the buck to the United 
States by trying to give the impression that, 
because this country was not a member of 
the League of Nations, 10 embargo could be 
effective. But the late President Roosevelt 
advised them that he was willing to act 
separately to enforce the embargo in accord- 
ance with a then-existing law passed by Con- 
gress. 

The truth is that London and Paris weak- 
ened at the critical moment in the face of 
economic and political pressures from with- 
in. This enabled Mussolini to win his war 
in Ethiopia. Taking advantage of the break- 
down of allied unity, Hitler began building 
up his war machine and his stockpile of 
strategic materials with shipments from the 
West that were permitted up to the very eve 
of the outbreak of World War II. 

But rubber in unlimited quantities is now 
to be shipped to Red China and, if the em- 
bargo imposed by the U.N. is to be wilfully 
disregarded by its own members, all strategic 
materials soon will be exported to the enemy. 
For Red China is still an unrep®ntant enemy. 
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No peace treaty has ever been signed in 
Korea, and the terms of the armistice agree- 
ment there are being violated every day. 

History tells us that, as the moral force 
of the League of Nations went to pieces 
in the 1930’s, the statesmen of the West 
resorted to the direct approach in diplomacy. 
They fraternized with the aggressors and 
exchanged many trade missions and visits 
of high officials. The cry in Britain and 
France was, “You can do business with Hit- 
ler.” And in September 1938, at Munich, 
Chamberlain and Daladier proclaimed that 
peace in our times had come at last. 

But the dictators also turned then to the 
direct approach and won Stalin’s help, first 
with a neutrality pact and then later with 
an agreement giving the Nazi armies a free 
hand in Western Europe without immediate 
fear of a second front. 

Today, Khrushchev has won Tito, of Yugo- 
slavia, and Nasser, of Egypt, and Nehru, of 
India, to the cause of neutrality. This 
means a free hand for Soviet Russia in the 
Middle East and in southeast Asia. What a 
feat of military strategy. 

We may ask ourselves whether the dic- 
tators in Moscow and Peking now may take 
the risk of encouraging some of those so- 
called smaller wars which can bring on a 
world war. Hitler, too, was confident that 
Britain and France would not fight to save 
Poland in a small war. Must we again ex- 
pend human lives to disprove a fatal mis- 
calculation by dictators? 

This is a dangerous time in world affairs. 
The Communists see a divided alliance in 
the West, a collapsing U. N., a faltering 
NATO, and now a faltering SEATO as the 
faith of our allies in the western Pacific is 
shaken by the unfortunately phrased re- 
marks of the White House press cénference 
last week which had the disastrous effect 
of encouraging the neutralists in Europe as 
well as in Asia. 

Will the dictators in Moscow see the com- 
ing months as a time to solidify their in- 
ternal situation by seeking new conquests in 
the international field? 

It is a dark prospect for the world. Over- 
night the chances of involvement in a world 
war have been increased. For as the dis- 
armament intrigue progresses, it is possi- 
ble that both sides will agree never to use 
nuclear weapons. Then conventional war 
could be thrust upon us as Soviet Russia’s 
master stroke. ; 

Whatever kind of war is threatened, the 
American people, through wise statesman- 
ship, can and must be protected against its 
outbreak. Responsibility for carrying out 
that objective rests as much upon London 
and Paris as it does upon Washington. 

War materials must not be shipped to 
the aggressors. We have kept the faith. 
But last week’s news of the breakdown of 
the U. N. embargo was, indeed, ominous. 





International Trade Union Activity: A 
Vehicle for Greater World Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following conclu- 
sion of an article entitled “International 
Trade Union Activity: A Vehicle for 
Greater World Security,” by Solomon 
Barkin, director of research, Textile 
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Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, in 
the Labor Law Journal, December 1955: 


To an even greater extent than before 
World War II, the ICFTU is free of sectarian 
political allegiances, including as it does 
trade unions allied with Socialist movements, 
others which are free of political entangle- 
ments, and still others which maintain strict 
neutrality. They are bound together by a 
dedication to trade unionism, determined to 
fight for the right of individuals to social 
justice, work, and choice of employment, 
security of that employment and their per- 
sons, and mutual protection of their inter- 
ests through forming and joining trade 
unions which shall be free bargaining in- 
struments and which derive their authority 
from their members and democratic means 
of changing their government. 

The movement for greater world security 
has derived great strength from the indi- 
vidual national trade unions and, signifi- 
cantly, from the international movement. 
They have encotraged and supported na- 
tional defense. But their primary contribu- 
tions have been made in other areas. Within 
their individual countries, they have fought 
for better terms of employment, higher living 
standards, greater security, and full employ- 
ment, as well as advancing free collective 
bargaining. These achievements have re- 
moved despair and have inculcated hope in 
the mass of workers. Immediate economic 
objectives rather than elusive political 
changes hold the attention of the trade 
unionist. These efforts have solidly arrayed 
the workers in most countries against the 
Communists. In nations like France and 
Italy, where benefits have been slow and 
meager and inequalities have not been sub- 
stantially eradicated, the fight is still on. 
Progress is being made as unions exact real 
economic gains and governments correct the 
basic sources of inequality and discourage- 
ment. 

Fighting communism in unions: The Com- 
munist movement in most sections of the 
world has been routed or is in retreat in its 
efforts to win over the workers and capture 
the trade union movement. As in this coun- 
try, the task was not simple. Its agents had 
infiltrated many unions during the war. 
They had established incontestable records 
in the undergrounds of many free nations. 
They held on during the early years of the 
war. In 1948, they were expelled from the 
CIO. The British exorcised them with less 
formal means. The formation of the ICFTU 
in 1949 dates the emphatic severance of the 
Communist groups from the free trade union 
movement. 

In the few areas where the Communists 
still dominate, they have been exploiting the 
issues of colonialism—as in Malaya—or pov- 
erty, unmitigated by determined efforts to 
relieve distress and plan for greater economic 
well-being—as in Italy, France, and South 
America. In Morocco and Singapore, they 
capitalize on nationalist sentiments. Suc- 
cessful free unionism, able to bring benefits 
either through direct negotiations or political 
reforms, has been a true bulwark against 
such infiltration. 

The ICFTU has determined to assist work- 
ers in other lands to form and strengthen 
their unions. Encouragement and financial 
and technical assistance to weak unions have 
been a central responsibility. An interre- 
gional fund of $1 million has been planned 
for this venture. 

These efforts have not been uncontested, 
since Communist organizers have been found 
everywhere, seeking to infiltrate into na- 
tional unions and capture them. The pre- 
eminence assigned to this objective of build- 
ing unions and ridding them of commu- 
nistic influence is further illustrated by the 
action of the ICFTU executive board prior 
to the Vienna Congress, in appointing a di- 
rector of organization with responsibilities 
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for “planning, encouraging, and assisting in 
the formation of unions in areas where they 
do not exist; strengthening affiliated organi- 
zations where they are weak; and planning 
for concerted, continuous activities to com- 
bat and eliminate the totalitarian menace 
and to promote the influence of free trade 
unionism as an organized movement.” ' The 
American Federation of Labor has, for the 
first time, also agreed to merge its world 
efforts with those of the ICFTU, so that they 
will be fully coordinated and unified. 

These programs will not merely build free 
trade unions but will also contain and 
eliminate Communists from trade unions 
and other worker activities. As they are 
destroyed in these sectors, their basic sup- 
port is undermined, and they will have to 
rely on less certain elements, such as fa- 
natics, nationalists, peasants, intellectuals, 
and the footloose. 

Present channels of assistance: To operate 
effectively in this assistance program, the 
ICFTU maintains central activities in Brus- 
sels and also has regional organizations for 
Latin America, Asia, and Europe. In addi- 
tion to the agencies in Calcutta and Mexico 
City, offices have been set up in Singapore, 
Chile, Brazil, Accra, Nairobi, Tokyo, and 
Barbados. Staffed by local men, they are 
aided in some cases of special difficulties or 
limited experience by trained trade unionists 
from outside the area. These help to estab- 
lish educational centers for the training 
of new leaders recruited from the ranks of 
workers, provide specific assistance as needed 
and coordinate unions in the area. Indi- 
vidual, veteran trade unions have been sent 
on special assignments to Asian, African, 
and Latin American countries to assist work- 
ers to build stable unionism and effective 
collective bargaining. 

Roving representatives cover vast areas of 
Asia and Africa, collecting information on 
industrial and economic conditions, and en- 
couraging the struggling unions with helpful 
advice. Recently, special assignments have 
been made for Turkey, Kenya, and Indo- 
china. In Europe, the ICFTU has assisted 
in unifying the trade unions in Greece and 
has helped to bring together the non-Com- 
munist unions in Italy. As a result of a 
survey of plantations in Asia and West Af- 
rica, a special committee has been appointed 
for organization, and a special representa- 
tive operates for this group from Singapore. 

Publications have appeared in the four offi- 
cial languages, English, French, German, 
and Spanish. Special weeklies or other 
printed literature have been developed in 
Japan, West Africa, South America, Arabia, 
and Asia in native languages. Strikers in 
these nations have been helped through*re- 
lief and grants—for example, the contribu- 
tions sent to the striking Japanese miners 
and silkworkers, the northern Rhodesian 
copper miners, and the East German rebels 
of 1953. 

These efforts have been supplemented to 
date by the special activities of the AFL, CIO, 
and the British Trade Union Congress. The 
AFL has carried on worldwide activities with 
special representatives, particularly in 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America. The CIO 
has had people in Europe and Latin America. 
The BTUC has been most active in the British 
Commonwealth, particularly in colonial re- 
gions. While the American trade unionists 
have been useful to unionists employed by 
American subsidiaries abroad in facilitating 
understanding and better relations between 
emloyers and workers at the private level, the 
BTUC has been most helpful in getting better 
relations with the British Colonial Office. 
Union representatives from colonial terri- 
tories have been encouraged at international 
conferences to voice their views and positions. 

Defense and attack: The ICFTU has been 
the zealous defender of free labor and free 
unions and has pushed hard for international 
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opinion to effect liberation of trade unionism 
in nations where it is repressed, suppressed, 
or under governmental domination. It has 
presented before the United Nations an ex- 
posé and careful documentation on the ex- 
tent of slave labor in the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China, and the Soviet satellites, with 
the result that slave labor has been con- 
demned by UNESCO. 

The International Labor Organization has 
appointed a special committee to conduct in- 
quiries into the freedom of worker and em- 
ployer organizations from government domi- 
nation and control. The ICFTU led the op- 
position to Franco Spain’s request for admis- 
sion to the ILO. Its boycott of the Caracas 
conference of the ILO petroleum industry 
committee because of that country’s perse- 
cution of labor leaders and unions, followed 
by the expulsion from the country of the 
worker-member of the ILO government 
group, led to the adjournment of this con- 
ference and the subsequent resignation of 
Venezuela from the ILO. This helped focus 
world attention on the suppression of work- 
ers’ right to organize in that country. The 
admission of Yugoslavian unions by two trade 
secretaries has been widely protested as out 
of keeping with the concepts of free trade 
unionism. It protested the imprisonment of 
Moroccan unionists and the denial of trade 
union rights to African natives in the Union 
of South Africa. 

Supplementing the efforts of the ICFTU 
are the activities of the individual trade sec- 
retariats, of which 19 are affiliated with the 
ICFTU through a liaison committee. These 
range in size from the International Metal 
Workers Federation, with 5 million members, 
to the International Federation of Free 
Teachers Unions, with about 100,000. These 
secretariats work closely with the ICPTU, but 
are concerned with the promotion of indus- 
trial interests and standards. They have 
been particularly useful to the individual 
national unions in helping organize, fight for 
standards, and solve difficult industrial is- 
sues. They have arranged for the free inter- 
change of information and membership. 

Presentation of labor views: If strong, free 
trade unions, working effectively in the 
workers’ interests, are a primary tool for de- 
veloping progressive nations and a bulwark 
against Communists, the ICFTU also serves 
to reinforce these moves by its representa- 
tions to and activities with international 
bodies. The workers’ point of view is pre- 
sented vigorously in a _ well-documented 
manner and their representatives are coor- 
dinated in a united determination for im- 
provement. 

Since 1919, the international trade union 
movement has served to coordinate efforts 
and opinions of workers’ delegates from all 
nations before the International Labor Or- 
ganization. This activity has helped to as- 
sure continued worker support for the agency 
and pressure for more significant achieve- 
ments, and to keep governments behind the 
agency. 

The ICFTU has a consultative position be- 
fore the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
Its representatives have presented its views. 
It has applied pressure for the principle of 
full employment and specific measures to 
achieve it, such as higher wages, increased 
social security benefits, low-cost public 
housing and public works. It has supported 
programs for technical assistance and eco- 
nomic development. The movement for a 
Covenant on Human Rights secured its 
wholehearted endorsement, as did the United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Pund. Its 
representation in UNESCO has provided ac- 
tive leadership in the field of workers’ educa- 
tion. 

The ICPTU has been most active in the 
continental agencies for Eurpoe, Asia and 
Latin America. Not only does it maintain 
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contacts with them, but it is also a partici- 
pant through representatives en a number 
of them. It has-a majority of the members 
of the workers’ consultative committees in 
the European coal and steel commrunity. 
Its former president was a member of the 
high authority of the community. 

Support of democracy and self-determina- 
tion: The ICFTU has, of course, played an 
important role in promoting distinctly po- 
litical causes. It has condemned the racial 
discrimination practiced in the Union of 
South Africa, supported various peoples»in 
their efforts for national self-determination, 
and urged quicker liberation and self-gov- 
ernment for other colonial peoples. No issue 
has commanded more interest than that of 
peace. The “joint harnessing of atomic en- 
ergy for peaceful purposes” was foremost 
among its resolves in Vienna. 

In its May Day manifesto the ICFTU de- 
clared: “We of the free labor movement 
stand for real international cooperation and 
the settlement of all outstanding problems 
by peaceful means. So long as the Commu- 
nist governments refuse to release their po- 
litical prisoners, grant the workers the right 
to strike, allow genuine trade unions to op- 
erate, restore the liberty of speech, press, and 
assembly, then Communist talk of ‘peace- 
ful coexistence’ and ‘unity of action’ must 
be treated as show sham and hypocrisy. Let 
the democratic nations set their own house 
in order. Full employment must be secured. 
Wages and working conditions must be 
brought into line with the ever-increasing 
production possibilities of modern industry. 
Housing and social security must be im- 
proved to correspond to the real needs of 
the people. Nor must the special needs of 
the economically underdeveloped countries 
and the striving for self-determination of the 
non-self-governing territories be forgotten. 

“Let the strong help the weak. The free 
trade unions have set a magnificent example 
to the nations of the world by their un- 
stinting support of the ICFTU efforts to assist 
the trade-union movements of the world’s 
economically underdeveloped areas. 

“Workers in the dictatorship countries, 
your elementary labor and human rights 
have been ruthlessly trampled underfoot, but 
the ICFTU has not forgotten you. We are 
hoping and planning for the day when you 
will be able to rejoin the international family 
of free labor.” 

American foreign-relations policy: No dis- 
cussion of international trade-union activity 
should omit a description of the part played 
by these organizations, its membership and 
leadership, in the promotion of a sound 
American international policy and practice. 
Both the AFL and CIO have actively fought 
for the major planks of recent American 
foreign policy, such as the U. N., the Mar- 
shall plan, the defense of Korea, NATO, eco- 
nomic and technical assistance, reciprocal 
trade, and other measures designed to ad- 
vance world security and economic activity. 
If anything, the trade unions have tended 
to criticize the present administration for 
being too conservative in the amounts it has 
allotted to the economie-assistance programs 
and for stinting in its support of the Charter 
on Human Rights and the fund for the fi- 
nancing of the improvement of underdevel- 
oped countries. Trade-union leaders have 
advocated the cause of constructive interna- 
tional programs before their members, 
Houses of Congress, and the public, 

In the administration of a number of these 
programs individual unionists have been 
added to the Federal Foreign Service to per- 
form essential duties which few other groups 
are as well equipped to discharge. Many are 
now labor attachés in our foreign embassies. 
Others are labor advisers in specific aid pro- 
grams. Still others perform other assign- 
ments of a nonlabor character, for which 
their special background, experience, and 
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training have particularly qualified them. 
Many trade unionists have been sent abroad 
on special missions to establish contacts with 
peoples in other countries. 

The trade unionist in our Foreign Service 
enjoys the advantage of having easy access 
to the trade union and labor movements of 
these countries. If his bona fide character 
is established, and his truthfulness and 
trustworthiness are confirmed through ex- 
perience, he can help overcome the preju- 
dices and suspicions among trade unionists 
and labor leaders in these countries. He can 
help open their eyes and minds so that they 
may objectively consider our American po- 
sition. The existence of many labor or so- 
cialistic governments throughout the world 
makes this contact particularly important. 


The benefits of our industrial system and 
the description of its operations are more 
easily understood and believed when de- 
scribed by these men than by political lead- 
ers. American capitalism and democracy are 
more frankly discussed by the foreign intel- 
ligentsia, nationalist political leaders and 
academic progtessives with a trade unionist, 
because they recognize in him a spokesman 
of the underprivileged rather than the vested 
interésts. Moreover, they are likely to ap- 
proach one who has an innate understanding 
of, and is fundamentally responsive and sym- 
pathetic to, the longings and activities of the 
disfranchised, the dispossessed, the under- 
paid and the repressed. The trade unionist 
will not only know the facts and react to the 
conditions, he will also comprehend their 
special speech, no matter what their lan- 
guage may be. 

Through their participation in the inter- 
national trade union organizations such as 
the ICFTU, the Trade Secretariats and the 
ILO, American unionists are also perform- 
ing yeoman services in presenting our Amer- 
ican points of view and explaining them to 
these organizations. The result has been a 
gradual shift in emphasis to immediate eco- 
nomic improvements, greater democratic 
rights and individual human rights. The 
battle with communism is now conducted 
openly through an accent on deeds rather 
than the sophistry of political argument. 

In the United States, the trade-union 
movement has a special responsibility for 
developing among its membership and the 
general public a better understanding of the 
foreign labor, democratic and nationalist 
progressive movements. Through intimate 
contacts wtih these foreign groups, trade 
unionists can help the American people 
identify the adventurous and reactionary 
groups who pose anti-Communists but whose 
real ambition it is to substitute new per- 
sonal dictatorships for the current ones. 
American trade unionists are beginning to 
understand developments in the rest of the 
world, and they can share their findings 
wtih other Americans. As a nation we must 
all develop greater tolerance for the insti- 
tutions and goals of other peoples. We 
desired it for ourselves in our days of growth. 
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The President and Mr. Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, June 12, 1956 #+ 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
ag Lippmann, from the Washington 

ost: 
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TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE PRESIDENT AND MR. DULLES 


There is only one subject of public inter- 
est and that is the rate and the character 
of the President’s recovery. On that his 
doctors alone are qualified to speak, and 
they have done so not only in reassuring 
but indeed in enthusiastic terms. Later on, 
however, after he is out of the hospital and 
has had time to try himself out, it will be 
the turn of the President himself to speak. 
Until then, the country must once again 
resign itself to a period of uncertainty. 

Had the President not been stricken, there 
would be many subjects of great public in- 
terest. One of them is the sharp conflict 
on neutrality between what the President 
tried to say in his press conference on Wed- 
nesday and what Mr. Dulles said in his 
speech at Iowa State College on Saturday. 
This conflict is all the more surprising in 
view of the fact that at the press confer- 
ence the President promised that Mr. Dulles 
would make it all very clear “‘so that we 
can all understand what it is we are trying 
to do in waging the peace.” What Mr. 
Dulles made clear is that he and the Presi- 
dent do not think alike, or perhaps we should 
say that they do not feel alike, on the sub- 
ject of the nations which refuse to join 
our military alliances. 

For the President, who remembers our 
own history as a neutral in respect to the 
alliances of Europe, it does not seem im- 
moral, or necessarily unwise, if a nation 
prefers not to aline itself in a military pact. 
For him, such neutrality does not mean in- 
difference “as between right and wrong, or 
decency and indecency.” 

But for Mr. Dulles, who is in one of his 
sternest and most righteous moods, neutral- 
ity among military alliances is “except un- 
der very exceptional circumstances * * * 
an immoral and shortsighted conception.” 
This is a rather sweeping generalization in 
view of the fact that in Europe it covers 
Sweden, Switzerland, Ireland, not to speak 
of Austria and Finland; and in Asia it covers 
India, Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia; that 
in the Middle East it covers all the Arab 
states except Iraq; and that if one looks 
into the fact it would cover a lot of Latin 
America. 

What has brought about the Eisenhower- 
Dulles muddle is that apparently uncontrol- 
lable itch in high quarters to utter resound- 
ing generalizations. Why was it necessary 
for the President to discuss neutrality in 
general and abstract terms? Why was it 
necessary for the Secretary of State to speak 
on the subject as if from a mountain top? 
Do other heads of state and other foreign 
ministers anywhere feel that they must gen- 
eralize and declare moral judgments about 
the policies of other governments? Why 
then must we suffer this recurrent affliction 
in Washington? 

The essence of the problem of neutrality 
and alliances is that it is the problem of 
each sovereign state, and that there is no 
general rule. What is best for some states 
is not necessarily best for all states. The 
vice of the Dulles position is that it pre- 
sumes to judge and condemn on general 
grounds the policy of many states with 
whom we have no quarrel, who have done 
us no injury, who have as much right as 
we have to join or to refuse to join par- 
ticular alliances. Mr. Dulles should know 
that his sweeping moral judgments will win 
him no allies but can alienate many friends. 

The occasion for these untimely and dan- 
gerous utterances is that certain of the new 
military alliance—particularly the South- 
east Asia Treaty and the Baghdad Pact—are 
causing so much trouble that a reappraisal 
has become necessary. The President’s 


friendly remarks on neutrality reflect one _ 
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aspect of this reappraisal in which he has 
undoubtedly been participating. Mr. Dulles’ 
harsh remarks reflect another side of the re- 
appraisal. They reflect the fear that if any 
concessions, like the President's, are made 
to neutrality, the whole fragile structure of 
the alliance will crumble. 

The crux of the problem is to find ways of 
reducing the military character of these al- 
liances and of transforming them into agen- 
cies of economic cooperation. The adminis- 
tration has not yet, however, succeeded in 
formulating such a solution of the problem. 
Fearing that the existing system of alliances 
will dissolve before a new system of coopera- 
tion can be worked out, Mr. Dulles is for pub- 
lic purposes—let us hope for public pur- 
poses only—grimly standing pat on the pre- 
tense that the whole policy is firm and is in 
no need of serious revision. 





Could Your GI Baby Born Abroad Be 
President? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
10, the able Washington correspondent 
of the Detroit Times, Don O’Connor, ac- 
quainted the readers with a situation 
that I have sought to correct through a 
proposed amendment te the Constitu- 
tion. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting the following ar- 
ticle: Was Your GI Baby Born 
Abroad?—He May Not Be Future Presi- 
dent: 

WASHINGTON, June 9.—It’s no longer true 
that any American boy can Climb to the 
Presidency of the United States if he obeys 
his parents, studies hard, and has luck in 
politics. 

At least, there is grave doubt here about 
the status of the tens of thousands of young 
Americans who were born in the remote 
parts of the world after World War II—and 
are still being born in United States garri- 
sons in Germany, Japan, and other nations. 

It’s a definite handicap to these GI moth- 
ers and fathers that they cannot definitely 
hold out the old White House lure to young 
Johnny for diligent homework, a clean face, 
and good table manners. 


PROBLEM MUST BE RESOLVED 


But the Constitution provides that only 
“natural born citizens’ can be elected Presi- 
dent, and no court has clarified the status 
of the young Americans born in foreign 
lands. 

Because so many children have been born 
to United States citizens in other lands since 
World War II, the problem must be resolved 
some day soon. 

It becomes increasingly likely that an 
American lad now playing on the streets of 
Tokyo, Naples, Berlin, or some other foreign 
city may one day be a nominee for President. 


Article II, section 1 of the United States 
Constitution restricts the presidency to “nat- 
ural born” citizens only. The same restric- 
tion applies to the vice presidency. This is 
the only place in the Constitution where 
the term is used, and nowhere did the 
Founding Fathers define what they meant. 

The Library of Congress says that actually 
no case has arisen for application of the 
restriction, so that the courts have had no 
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eecasion for a definitive ruling. However, 
the matter is not entirely academic. 

In the past few years, several names have 
been mentioned in the public press as presi- 
dential possibilities where the fact of birth 
outside the country has posed the question 
of constitutional eligibility. The most prom- 
inent of these was Gov. Christian A. Herter, 
of Massachusetts, a Republican, who was born 
in Paris on March 28, 1895, of American 
parents. 

HERTER SPONSORS MAPPED PLANS 


When it appeared that President Eisen- 
hower might not be a candidate in 1956 by 
reason of his health, Herter’s sponsors 
mapped plans for securing a judicial deci- 
sion on whether their potential candidate 
could be considered a natural-born citizen. 
Fisenhower’s eventual decision to run again 
made the question moot, but the Library of 
Congress says: 

“The fact that in that particular case the 
matter was not pursued does not mean that 
a judicial determination may not be possible, 
though there is some question about it, and 
reputable authority can be found on either 
side. 

“Some authorities hold it unlikely that the 
courts would take jurisdiction, considering 
it a political rather than a judicial matter; 
while others maintain it is a legal question.” 

Some of the questions which constitutional 
lawyers believe are raised by the vague word- 
ing in our national charter are these: 

Is there any difference between natural 
born and native? 

Was natural born a familiar expression in 
1787 when the document was written, or did 
it leave even the people of that day in doubt? 

Did the writers of the Constitution recog- 
nize citizenship as determined by place of 
birth or by the fact of birth from citizens? 


CONGRESS ACTED IN 1790 


In 1790, Congress passed an act to estab- 
lish “an uniform rule of naturalization.” It 
included a statement that “the children of 
citizens of the United States, that may be 
born beyond sea, or out of the limits of the 
United States, shall be considered as natural 
born citizens; provided that the right of cit- 
izenship shall not descend to persons whose 
fathers have never been resident in the 
United States.” 

That act was repealed and replaced by 
subsequent naturalization laws, and to this 
day the expression “natural born citizen” 
has not been used again. Did this language 
of a Congress contemporaneous with the 
Constitution represent the general interpre- 
tation of “natural born,” or did repeal of the 
law and the failure of Congress to reemploy 
the term indicate that the lawmakers felt 
they were stepping out of bounds in so inter- 
preting the Constitution? The Justice De- 
partment answers simply: 

“We don’t know. The law is not clear and 
it has never been tested.” 

In 1898, the United States Supreme Court 
had before it the case of a person born in 
the United States of alien parents who had 
petitioned for reentry to this country. The 
Court held he was a citizen of the United 
States. “But whether the proposition is 
equally true in reverse—that a person born 
abroad of American parents is not a citizen— 
remains a mystery. 

CITIZENSHIP IS DEFINED 


While the Constitution uses the term 
“natural born” only once, it does in the 14th 
amendment define citizenship in these 
words: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside.” 

Obviously this definition does nothing to 
clarify the meaning of “natural born,” and 
it may well be that unless Congress takes 
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steps to correct the confusion over the point, 
the courts will be confronted with the prob- 
lem of whether an elected President has the 
right to occupy the office. 


Stop This Fluoridation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, 
I include an editorial from the Richmond 
News Leader, Monday, May 14, 1956, en- 
titled ““Stop This Fluoridation Program.” 

The editorial follows: 

Srop THIS FLUORIDATION PROGRAM 


Within the past several months, reputable 
evidence against the fluoridation of public 
water supplies has begun to mount with 
astonishing speed. 

In the view of this newspaper, the evi- 
dence is of so serious a nature that city 
council, should take affirmative steps now 
to suspend the city’s program pending a 
complete reappraisal of fluoridation. 

The evidence we have in mind is not di- 
rected toward what might be termed the 
philosophical aspects of mass medication. 
We are not here debating the unwisdom of 
socialized medicine. 

What is becoming daily more clear is that 
millions of Americans have been subjected 
to a scheme of water fluoridation on the 
flilmsiest pretenses of research and statis- 
tics. On close examination by qualified 
scientists and physicians, the evidence sup- 
porting’ the effectiveness and safety of 
fluoridation proves to be exceedingly shaky 
evidence indeed. 

Typical of the accumulating testimony 
now mounting against fluoridation is the 
recent paper by Benjamin C. Nesin, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Maine Water 
Utilities Association in March. Mr. Nesin 
speaks from a background and a position 
that command a respectful hearing: He is 
director of laboratories for the New York 
City water supply. Hear what he has to say: 

“It must be emphasized that the fluori- 
dation hypothesis in its entirety rests on 
@& very narrow base of selected experimental 
information. It is this very base which is 
vulnerable to scientific criticism. And it 
is upon this very narrow base that the very 
impressive array of endorsement rests like 
an inverted pyramid. 

“It can be shown that long before the 
special committee of the National Research 
Council gave its endorsement, serious evi- 
dence against fluoridation was already in 
existence. The validity of this information 
has been confirmed by subsequent investi- 
gations. Had the commiittee applied the 
simple concept of factor of safety to their 
hypothesis, it is clear their proposal could 
not pass the test as a safe procedure to be 
used in conjunction with the public water 
supply.” 

Mr. Nesin observes that rather extensive 
and devastating critical reviews of the 
fluoridation program recently have been 
published by outstanding scientists. In 
general, these reviews make four points: 

(1) The data submitted by the proponents 
of fluoridation to prove the safety of the 
measure is unreliable and contraverted by 
scientific and medical information on rec- 
ord. 
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(2) The data submitted to prove the 
elaims related to dental prophylaxis is 
questionable. 

(3) The public water supply is neither 
a suitable nor efficient vehicle for admin- 
istering fluoride. Fluoride cannot be dis- 
tributed by this means without entertaining 
hazard. The variable consumption of 
children makes individual dosing unreliable. 

(4) There are safer, more economical, -and 
more positive alternate methods available. 


Mr. Nesin has made independent studies 
of fluoride toxicity in his own laboratories. 
He has studied the mounting evidence of 
fluoride poisoning. “It is no longer a ques- 
tion of fluoride being toxic when ingested 
continuously in small quantity,” he writes. 
“This is established. It is possible for an 
individual living in an area with the water 
supply fluoridated at the recommended level 
of one part per million to acquire a chronic 
fluorosis due to subacute poisoning.” 

We would urge every reader, and espe- 
cially every candidate for city council and 
every member of the city council to read 
Mr. Nesin’s next two paragraphs with care: 


“Regardless of the merits claimed for 
fluoridation in dental prophylaxis, the use 
of the public water supply must carry a 
guaranty that its contamination with fluor- 
ide could not visit even a minimal harmful 
contamination upon the consuming popu- 
lation. This does not mean average individ- 
uals, but must also apply to the weak, the 
sick, and the underprivileged. Since water 
supply is an exceedingly important economic 
factor in industry and commercial activity 
we are also confronted with special consid- 
erations in these areas. However, the prime 
test at the moment must rest with the pro- 
jected safety of the proposal for everyone 
in the community. 

“The addition of fluoride to the public 
water supply is not concerned with its puri- 
fication, improvement in quality, or provid- 
ing an additional factor of safety. No one 
has suggested that water is a cause of dental 
caries in children. The essentiality of fluor- 
ide as an element in nutrition has not been 
established, and there is a considerable 
amount of information which reveals that 
very low caries rates may obtain in non- 
fluoride water supply areas. There is no 
question about the toxic character of fluoride 
even when ingested in small quantities. It 
is evident from the proponents’s data that 
the margin between claimed benefit and haz- 
ard is extremely narrow, poorly understood, 
and not compatible with safe water supply 
practice. No satisfactory reason has ever 
been advanced why everyone in a commu- 
nity must be compelled to risk a lifelong 
extraordinary intake of toxic fluoride. Un- 
suspected and unbridled exposure to fluoride 
can lead to health hazards and in any event 
an extraordinary intake increases the risks 
involved. In the light of existing deroga- 
tory evidence, it is not possible to add fluor- 
ide to the public water supply at the rec- 
ommended level and maintain even a nomi- 
nal factor of safety.” 

Mr. Nesin’s paper is a long paper, thor- 
oughly documented. The evidence he cites 
of disfigured teeth and possible bone dam- 
age cannot be brushed aside as “crackpot 
stuff,” though this has been the defense the 
fluoridators have relied upon. 

This newspaper is a belated arrival on 
the battlefield of fluoridation. We were 
thoroughly bamboozled by the impressive 
array of endorsements offered when Rich- 
mond began fluoridation in 1953; to our re- 
gret, we endorsed the program at the time. . 
Now the unsubstantial foundation of these 
endorsement is being exposed; the question- 
able nature of the evidence is becoming 
clear; an increasing number of reputable 
scientists are breaking through the barriers 
of censorship and are pointing to the grave 
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dangers involved in adding this poison to 
public water. 

City council has an affirmative duty to ob- 
tain such evidence on the other side of fluori- 
dation. Even a few hours of study will con- 
vince council members, we believe, that 
criticisms of fluoridation have mounted to 
a point where the public interest demands 
that the program be suspended forthwith. 





Natural-Gas Pipeline Operators Still Do- 
ing Profitable Business at Same Old 
Stand, Despite Veto Pipeline Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
voted against the so-called pipeline bill, 
and who also supported Presidenf Eisen- 
hower’s veto of this legislation, I find the 
following article in the June 1, 1956, issue 
of Forbes magazine very interesting and 
enlightening. 

The article follows: 

CHANGE Or TUNE 


(Ep1tor’s Note.—Out of the knockdown 
brawl to get the Harris-Fulbright bill en- 
acted the pipelines emerged badly whipped. 
But where are their bruises?) 


While the Harris-Fulbright natural-gas 
bill was fighting its way through a bitterly 
resistant United States Senate last year, in- 
terstate gas-transmission outfits were sound- 
ing strident battle cries in every precinct in 
the land. Unless the Senate decontrolled 
the price of gas at the wellhead, they warned, 
the United States would be in a fine fix for 
future supplies of the vital fuel. 

Pay the piper: Independent drillers, the 
argument ran, just would not stand for any- 
thing that smacked so strongly of creeping 
socialism as controls did. Not only would 
they refuse to explore for more gas reserves, 
but they would either cap their wells and 
refuse to sell what they had, or sell it within 
the State where it was produced, thus avoid- 
ing price fixing. In any case, the interstate 
pipeliners would suffer. So would their cus- 
tomers. Instead of getting their gas cheaper, 
which was what opponents of the bill pro- 
fessed to be after, they would probably end 
up getting no gas at all. 

The bill passed. The President vetoed it. 
The pipeliners furled their battle flags 
and retreated silently homeward, stoically 
resigned to their sad and dreary fate. 

But, like Mark Twain’s death, reports 
that gas transmission was a dying industry 
seem in retrospect to have been “greatly ex- 
aggerated.” . At any rate, there was certainly 
nothing sad or dreary about the first-quarter 
statements pipeliners were sending through 
the mail last month. The fact was, they had 
never had it so good. Eight of the United 
States biggest pipeline companies, for ex- 
ample, rang up almost $300 million in 
revenue, 23 percent more than their totals a 
year ago. Profits also soared, rising 33 per- 
cent to $41 million. Not one pipeliner failed 
to roll up rousing gains. If natural gas 
transmission is a dying industry, there are 
no figures to verify the fact. 

Quite the contrary. The evidence last 
month, and it was impressively solid, seemed 
to show that the mournful tune the gasmen 
were piping just a year ago actually was lit- 
tle more than a tactical campaign song. 
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No sympathy: As things have turned out, 
almost every turn has set the stage for pipe- 
line profits. Some systems, like Texas East- 
ern, can matter-of-factly attribute their 
first-quarter fortunes to heavier demands be- 
cause of a severe winter. Others like North- 
ern Natural, El Paso, and Panhandle East- 
ern are collecting higher gas rates under 
bond. Texas Eastern also upped its profits by 
merging a producing subsidiary, and is now 
busy with plans to convert its Little Big 
Inch to an oil products pipeline. El Paso 
banked extra cash from its ventures in 
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uranium and mercury. It also rang up larger 
profits from oil refining and petrochemicals 
sidelines, as did Tennessee Gas and Pan- 
handle. Across the board, the carriers were 
receiving benefits from increased capacities 
and higher load factors. 

With 5 months of what almost certainly 
will be the best year in their history behind 
them, natural gas men sing a changed tune. 
No talk of an impending gas shortage. No 
word of a revolt in the gas fields. Just sta- 
tistical reports that draw a profile of pros- 
perity. 





Assets ! 





(in 

millions) 
Tennessee Gas Transmission_.........--..-.---- 1 $868.0 
OS: ea eS 757.6 
‘Texas Eastern Transmission..........-.--.----- 579. 6 
Worthers Natural Gas... ........-3.ssecesndks~n- 427.7 
pe EIDE LAE 381.5 
Tr ne cece mee 333. 6 
Geuthors Dacia Ges..-...... 5 ko ee 233. 4 
Terms Gos Tramentinsion. ....... 3. ..0tdsngeceoe 215. 4 





1 As of latest report. 


Mrs. Green Awarded Degree 
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HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
was honored last month when our col- 
league, Representative EDITH GREEN, 
traveled to the Territory to receive an 
honorary degree from the University of 
Alaska. On may 14 President Elmer 
Rasmuson, of the board of regents of 
America’s farthest north institution of 
higher learning, conferred on Mrs. GREEN 
the degree of honorary doctor of laws. 
Thus Mrs. GREEN became the first woman 
in the history of the university to be 
singled out for such.an honor. Before 
President Rasmuson and President 
Ernest Patty, of the university, and all 
the others who had gathered at college 
for this memorable occasion, Represen- 
tative GREEN delivered an address, Alaska 
and the Future: The Case for Liberalism, 
which makes a significant contribution 
to our present-day thinking. I deem it 
a privilege to be able to include Mrs. 
GREEN’s speech with my remarks: 

When President Patty honored me with 
the invitation to receive a degree with you 
today and to speak at your commencement, 
I was greatly pleased. But I was also a little 
hesitant. For Iam not at all sure how much 
my generation is entitled to give advice to 
yours. I came today, therefore, hoping you 
might extend to me the charity Mark Twain 
once showed toward his father. “When I 
was a boy of 14,” Mark Twain observed, “my 
father was so ignorant I could hardly stand 
to have the old man around. But when I 
got to be 21, I was astonished at how much 
the old man had learned in 7 years.” So I 
am trusting, you see, in the tolerance of your 
maturity. 

But I had other misgivings, too. From my 
own student days and from later experience 
as a teacher I have submitted to a number of 
commencement speeches in my time. So 
when I accepted your kind invitation, I did 








Revenues Net profits 

(in millions) Percent fin millions) Percent 

change change 

1956 1955 1956 1955 

$65.5 | $44.1 +49 $8.1 $6.8 +19 
55.6 42.0 +86 7.7 4.5 +71 
44.6 41.1 +9 5.9 4.0 +49 
34.4 33.0 +4 6.0 5.6 +8 
24.2 19.1 +27 2.7 2.1 +28 
30.0 26. 2 +14 5.8 4.9 +18 
21.2 16.5 +28 2.8 1.4 +96 
21.3 18.8 +13 2.0 1.5 +35 


so with a determination to avoid, if at all 
possible, the pitfalls of the commencement 
speaker—the rolling rhetoric, the purple 
platitudes, the temptation to place on your 
shoulders, already weighed down with a black 
gown, the responsibility for all the future 
problems of the world. 

Nevertheless, I accepted, because I genu- 
inely looked forward with real pleasure to 
joining you on this occasion. And being 
here, in this role, I will inevitably talk about 
the future—because to young people like you, 
and particularly you in Alaska, the future is 
so appropriately the focus of importance. 

Yet what led me to the decision that I 
must after all speak of the future was a jour- 
ney into the past. Thinking back over past 
commencements I had taken part in, I could 
not help contrasting the mood of the thirties, 
the temper of the times young people were 
launched into then—and the mood of the 
fifties, the climate of opinion and action in 
which you are beginning your adult careers. 

The climate of the thirties was a liberal 
climate—liberalism was the banner of the 
decade and most young people went out into 
the world of the thirties marching behind 
that banner. But the intellectual and prac- 
tical temper of 1956 is dominated by what I 
would call the cult of middleism. 

Now I want to make it clear that I am not 
here labeling political parties. Both of our 
major parties today, I think, are affected by 
the temper of the “middle of the road ap- 
proach.” But they are reflecting, not creat- 
ing the larger mood of our society. The cult 
of middleism, I wouid say, reaches into every 
corner of our life—not only our politics but 
our literature, our social life and social values, 
our entertainment, our tastes and our fash- 
ions. My concern, therefore, is only in part 
political and, I believe, in no sense narrowly 
partisan. I am concerned rather with the 
mood of a nation, in all the manifestations 
of its life. 

This contrast of the climate of the thirties 
and the climate of the fifties, leads me, to 
some convictions that have been crystalizing 
in my mind over several years—convictions 
that give me a great deal of concern. I 
should like to share them with you and sub- 
mit them for your consideration this morn- 
ing. They take the simple form of two gen- 
eral propositions and a third more specific 
one that bears on the fact that we are here 
today at.an Alaskan university, honoring a 
graduating class of Alaska’s young people. 
My first proposition is this: “Middleism” in 
its present cult is, I think, a snare and a de- 
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lusion, a social creed without a future, and if 
I am right, and the pursuit of the middle has 
brought us to an inert standstill, then we 
should explore alternatives. And s0, as a 
second proposition, I want to make the case 
for liberalism—to argue that liberalism, 
presently in something of an eclipse, is not 
just the outdated mood of the thirties but 
the best guide to the sixties—to the years 
of your maturity—you who are graduating 
here today. And finally to you, as young 
people, I want to say that you in Alaska 
should weigh the case for liberalism with 
very special interest—for the problems and 
challenges of your future, it seems to me, call 
with particular urgency for the liberal ap- 
proach. 

Let me briefly examine these three propo- 
sitions. I am not, let me emphasize, con- 
demning moderation. We are all moder- 
ates; who, indeed, is willing to call himself 
an extremist? But just because moderation 
is such a beguiling word, it needs to be ex- 
amined with some care. There is moderation 
and there is moderation that is middleism. 
Before we embrace a particular brand we 
ought to examine it with some care—ap- 
proach it, shall I say, with moderation. To 
my mind there is a great difference between 
true moderation and the creeping compla- 
cency that, far too easily, characterizes the 
present vogue of middelism. 

Middelism, as it spreads its smog over our 
present-day attitudes, stands immobilized 
at a mathematical point halfway between 
two gutters. Now, we would do well to re- 
member, that most accidents happen in the 
middle of the road. But more important, 
this attitude is a debasing of the meaning 
of moderation. True moderation is, indeed, 
@ mean between extremes. But it is not a 
mathematical middle. And before you can 
find the mean, you have to recognize what 
are the extremes. 

Let me give an example: Many of you are 
undoubtedly aware that a hot debate is 
presently going on over the proposal to pro- 
vide Alaska with mental facilities to care 
for its own mentally ill. In the last few 
months, an irrational, extremist opposition 
has grown up against this legislation. Now 
where should a sensible man stand on this 
issue? Where are the extremes? One is 
certainly the hate-obsessed groups that call 
this a plot to create a “Siberia, U. S. A.”; 
who charge that this is a scheme to allow 
the Governors of Alaska and of the several 
States, conspiring together, to ship off their 
political opponents to a million-acre con- 
centration camp in Alaska. Is the other ex- 
treme, then, the medical associations, the 
many Members of the Congress of the United 
States, the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department, and the leading citizens, in 
Alaska and the States, who conceived this 
project, drew up the bill that embodies it, 
and support its passage? Are these the two 
extremes? The lunatic right on the one hand 
and the overwhelming mass of informed 
judgment on the other, and if so, does mod- 
eration require the citizen to stand halfway 
between the two to take the middle of the 
road? Is he to believe that the Govern- 
ment, the professional groups, and the citi- 
zens supporting this proposal are, say, half- 
treasonable? What is a compromise on a 
mental hospital for Alaska—a point half- 
way between decent medical care and in- 
adequate care? And there are those in 
Washington, subjected to this barrage of 
propaganda, who say let’s not go to ex- 
tremes—let’s take the middle of the road— 
let’s study this a bit longer. 

Perhaps I labor the point. But I must con- 
fess, this seems to me the dilemma we are 
left in by the cult of middleism. For it isa 
cult that wants to avoid clear-cut decision, 
that wants always to stand halfway between 
the points of controversy and try to please 
everyone. As often as not, this leaves: us 
halfway between sense and nonsense. 
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This is, I profoundly believe, an insidious 
and dangerous philosophy and it is much too 
prevalent today. Its symptoms are every- 
where. In their anxiety to avoid the charge 
of extremism, men rush together to huddle 
in an indistinguishable mediocrity. We re- 
duce opinion and belief to the lowest com- 
mon denominator. We banish uncomfort- 
able questions from the realm of public dis- 
cussion by labeling those who raise them as 
radicals or traitors. The deadly blight of 
overzealous Government security programs 
spreads down into the informal pressures of 
every community to threaten men whose 
greatest crime is that, in the distant past, 
they deviated from mass conformity in 
opinion or association or action. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge was a wealthy 
patron of the arts and a grand lady, who 
endowed a chamber music foundation at the 
Library of Congress. Her son is an eminent 
violinist and Harvard professor. Yet, after 
her death, when he had been invited to be- 
come a trustee of his mother’s foundation, 
the Library of Congress hastily withdrew its 
invitation because some said he is a Socialist. 

Last year, the Symphony of the Air, under 
the auspices of the State Department, made 
a tour abroad that was a great success in 
building good will for the United States. 
This year, its tour was suddenly canceled 
because an unnamed person charged that 
some of its members were pro-Communist. 
The procommunism of at least one of them 
consisted in having publicly criticized our 
atom-bomb testing program in the Pacific. 

Now these are extreme examples. Yet in 
less dramatic forms, they are repeated daily 
in our society. Public libraries come under 
attack for having unpopular books on their 
shelves—books at least unpopular with cer- 
tain vigilantes. In Indiana, a woman pro- 
poses to banish Robin Hood from children’s 
literature as Communist in meaning. In 
Illinois, the American Legion finds subver- 
sion in a Girl Scout publication. One 
Southern State passed a law requiring that 
publishers of textbooks certify not only that 
the authors were not subversive—but also 
that the authorities cited in footnotes were 
non-Communist. This would presumably 
bar even a mention of Karl Marx from the 
textbooks of the State. 

The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit becomes 
a@ best selling novel as the symbol of a mass- 
produced stereotype of the cult of ‘middleism. 
The cautious man—the middle-of-the-road 
man—would do well to read only mass circu- 
lation magazines, watch his television set, 
confine controversy to the merits of big 
league baseball teams. 

Such a trend, carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, can end only in a mass of mechanical 
men, repeating the safe and sterile platitudes 
of middleism, avoiding like a plague the outer 
regions where individuality, spontaneity, and 
originality live. 

This pressure toward the mediocrity of the 
middle seems to me the great evil of our 
decade. It not only debases art and opinion, 
public discussion, and practical action, it 
does something more dangerous—it leads to 
a dangerous illusion of unreality. Some 
of its causes seem clear, and at the same time 
they point the danger. After a generation of 
struggle and hardship, of war and conflict, 
many men are tired of the strenuous life. 
They are tired of difficult decisions, of respon- 
sibility, and of sacrifice; they are tired of the 
unpleasant and often costly necessities the 
real world has forced upon us. They want, 
instead, a vacation from responsibility—a life 
without problems. They would rather take 
the middle of the road to avoid conflict with 
extremists at either end. Unfortunately the 
facts of life have not gone on vacation. The 
only way, in the middle fifties, that the com- 
fortable illusion of a placid world can be 
achieved is through an exercise in unreality. 

And that, I believe, is the meaning of the 
cult of middleism. For the cult of the middle 
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is precisely a sedative guaranteed to banish 
the hard problems of reality and create in- 
stead the comfortable and drowsy illusion of 
unreality. But, unfortunately, the sedative 
is guaranteed to produce a hangover. If we 
succumb to the cult of middleism, we are 
headed for a hangover of cosmic proportions 
when the facts catch up with us. 

Water Lippmann a few years ago wisely 
pointed out that this illusory moderation is, 
in fact, not a guide to wise and practical 
action, but instead only the wishful miscon- 
ception of men who think “getting along”’ is 
the only important thing—more important 
than where we are “getting along to” or where 
it will bring us out. It is a product of the 
illusion that differences of belief and value 
are not important—that the real issues over 
which men disagree can be clouded over and 
dissolved into a kind of porridge of good 
feeling. 

This is a fatal misconception. Differences 
do matter. What one side is maintaining 
may be a great deal better than its oppo- 
nent’s position. It does matter whether we 
build a mental hospital for Alaska or because 
of wild charges of treason by a small but 
very vocal minority, play it safe to avoid 
criticism, we refuse to build one. And build- 
ing a Hospital is more important than com- 
ing to some middle ground of compromise 
with hysteria-mongers who oppose it. It’s 
understandable that, today, most of us are 
tired of conflict and danger and seek some 
middle ground of moderation and safety. 
But as a recent writer has pointed out, 
“when, as is now the case, the balance of 
power between the major conflicting groups 
at the extremes gain disproportionate power 
simply because they are in a position to up- 
set the whole applecart.” 

One danger of middleism, then, is that in 
the “name of moderation,” we compromise 
good sense with the absurdity of the ex- 
tremes. In our anxiety to avoid discomfort 
and conflict and criticism we hop from mid- 
point to midpoint, as the issues confront 
us, in a path that is not consistent modera- 
tion but aimless muddling. The end of such 
a path is clear—a paralyzed inertia at the 
center of a swamp of conformity. 

This, I submit, is not true moderation. 
Yet if I read the signs of the times rightly, 
it is a misconception of moderation that 
is only too rapidly gaining ground in our 
country. It leads us in our public life to 
substitute rhetoric for reality, to gloss over 
the great problems that confront us with 
catch slogans and to attempt, by a kind of 
self-salesmanship, to deal with our prob- 
lems by illusion rather than solution. 

For the fact is, reality does not surrender 
to rhetoric; problems are not solved by catch 
phrases. Facts remain facts, and conflict re- 
mains conflict. Differences of opinion do 
matter; and real moderation is not an at- 
tempt to disolve difference into indiscrimi- 
nate compromise. As Charles Frankel says, 
“Every solution of a conflict between differ- 
ent groups in a society means some re- 
arrangement of the existing balance of power. 
And in this rearrangement, it is inevitable 
that some people are going to lose more than 
others.” And I submit—those who want to 
follow the middle of the road—have the most 
to lose. What we need today is a little more 
enthusiasm for differences—in opinion, in 
clothes, in television programs—a little more 
honest recognition that there are conflicts 
of interests and principle—and a little more 
willingness to face up to the necessity to 
make hard choices and to tackle tough prob- 
lems. And that brings us back to the case 
for liberalism. For the true moderation, I 
believe is liberalism. 

Now I know that liberalism has been re- 
placed in the current vogue, by something 
that is called “moderation” and is offered as 
a contrast. I simply do not buy that piece 
of semantics, no matter how much of a 
hard sell it is given. I say that, in fact, 
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today’s moderation is coasting on the mo- 
mentum of the liberal past. And I say that, 
if we are not to end in a static bankruptcy, 
it is time we generated a new liberal program 
for the future. 

What can liberalism offer? First, it can 
offer leadership. A mob is not a commu- 
nity; and a scramble to stay in the middle 
of the mob is not leadership. Leadership 
recognizes differences and conflict. What it 
provides is a direction to move, a solution to 
difference—and that doesn’t mean simply 
leading us back to the mathematical mid- 
die. It means charting a course on the basis 
of realistic recognition of differences and 
choice as to the best practical direction in 
which to go. 

Secondly, liberalism can offer leadership 
because it has some further guide to action 
than the haven of dead center. It is com- 
mitted to principles and to goals that give 
it direction. At the same time, liberalism is 
truly moderate. For instance, we are dedi- 
cated to the liberal goal of giving to all Amer- 
icans their equal rights and opportunities, 
regardless of creed or color. But as moder- 
ates, we recognize that time and patience and 
good will are necessary in practice to achieve 
that goal. 

Liberalism, in fact, is a firm dedication to 
democratic and humane goals, tempered by a 
clear understanding of practical limitations. 
Now those who follow the cult of the middle 
will argue that their uncritical dependence 
on the patterns of the past is preferable to 
the bolder willingness of liberalism to open 
new frontiers. But I am reminded of an- 
other observation of Mark Twain’s, a little 
sermon on the value of experience. 

“We should be careful,” said Mark, “to get 
out of an experience only the wisdom that is 
in it and stop there! Lest we be like the cat 
that sits down on the hot stove lid. She will 
never sit down on a hot stove lid again, and 
that is well, but also, she will never sit down 
a cold one any more either.” Middleism as- 
sumes that each new stove lid is hot. The 
liberal approaches each stove lid with an 
open mind, only being a true moderate, he 
tests it out first. 

Thirdly, liberalism offers a quality that 
cannot be found in the sterile wasteland of 
dead center, it offers imagination. The 
greatest weakness of middleism is that it has 
no purpose. It is going nowhere and it has 
no ideas to offer as to where to go. It is 
trapped in the sterility of its own formula, 
a prisoner of the midpoint, wherever that 
midpoint happens to fall. What liberalism 
can offer in contrast is a willingness to ex- 
plore and meet the challenges of the future 
in their own terms. We are in a new time, 
with new problems, yet still coasting, I am 
afraid, on the ideas of the thirties. But 
the ideas of the thirties are not immortal. 
Having accepted the general principles of the 
liberal program of the thirties, we argue the 
details of social security, fair labor legisla- 
tion, and so on. Yet our debate is only an 
echo of the thunder of the thirties. 

Now these are important issues; I would 
not dismiss them. But the point is that 
they are only the residue of the great issues 
of our past. They are not the great issues 
of the future. Our future confronts us 
with new problems, new challenges. How 
are we to identify and understand the prob- 
lems of our future—how to meet them? 
These are questions that are today too little 
asked, too little answered. They are ques- 
tions that call, I say, for a renascence of 
the liberal imagination—the kind of bold 
imagination that met the challenge of the 
thirties, brought up to date to meet the 
challenge of the decades ahead. I think it 
is a unique strength of liberalism that it 
has in the past supplied the imagination to 
deal with new problems. In the tides of 
time we have used up the imagination of 
the past. We need today a new liberalism. 

The shape of this new liberalism is, I think, 
emerging. Let me point to some evidence. 
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In the thirties our great problems were ele- 
mental—the basic wants of housing, food 
and clothing, of a decent living and a rea- 
sonable security against personal catas- 
trophe. Those problems have by no means 
completely disappeared for all our people. 
But the broad lines of solution have long 
since been laid down and we have made 
great progress along them. Today, for most 
of us, our future needs and wants go beyond 
basic and personal material necessities. As 
our wealth increases, we move toward new 
and previously undreamed of levels of in- 
come and standards of living. The pattern 
of our wants shifts. It is becoming plainer 
all the time that our great needs in the 
years ahead are likely to be community 
needs, calling for cooperative effort. While 
we have constantly added our new cars, tele- 
vision sets, household appliances, and other 
conveniences, some important things have 
been comparatively neglected. There is a 
growing concern today with the condition 
of our schools, our highways, our hospitals. 
With the growth of leisure and the resources 
for more recreation, we become more interest- 
ed in the possibilities of our great national 
parks and forests, our community recrea- 
tional facilities, our theaters, our museums. 

Yet as we have grown wealthier, a smaller 
and smaller share of our income has gone 
for these things. The fact is, in the midst 
of plenty, we have neglected some of our 
most important needs. Our schools are a 
vivid example. We are confronted today 
with the consequences of years of neglect— 
a school system overcrowded and partly obso- 
lete, teachers underpaid and in short supply. 

Now these are only suggestive of the issues 
of our immediate future. But they indicate 
something of the nature of the problems we 
face. And they contain puzzling questions 
that we have not yet answered, for which our 
past experience provides only limited guid- 
ance. Many of these problems lie in what 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has called “the public 
sector” of our life. And, they call, in his 
terms, for a “rehabilitation of a sense of the 
public interest” as contrasted to private in- 
terests. To a certain extent, it is clear, we 
need to shift some of our emphasis and some 
of our income from our purely private, purely 
personal wants to our more public, our com- 
munity needs. Here are problems that are 
not answered simply by government, or by 
government spending. They reach down to 
every level of our society, and they call for 
a response by all of us—through government, 
through our personal activity, in our groups 
and associations. There, in brief, is the case 
for liberalism, as I see it: the challenge of 
new problems, the need for new vigor and 
new ideas to meet the future ahead of us. 
It calls for imagination, for a realism willing 
to face facts, pleasant or unpleasant, to 
choose and discriminate among differences of 
interests rather than glossing them over, and 
for a leadership informed by liberal goals 
and tempered by true moderation. These 
qualities, I believe, liberalism has. 

I Would expect this Alaskan audience to be 
more than ordinarily receptive to the case 
for liberalism—both because of your own 
tradition and because of the special circum- 
stances of your own future. Alaska has a 
great liberal tradition. One of the first 
acts of its first legislature, back in 1913, was 
to establish woman suffrage. The same legis- 
lature initiated a pattern of labor legisla- 
tion, carried on in later years, that put 
Alaska in the liberal vanguard in its social 
responsibility toward its working people. 
Alaska, in 1949, enacted a law requiring 
equal pay for women for equal work—a step 
forward that has not yet been accepted by 
the Federal Congress. 

A special word is in order for Alaska’s new 
constitution. It has been widely praised, and 
properly, I think, as a thoroughly enlightened 
achievement. The thinking that produced it 


is as good an example as I could ask of what I_ 
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mean by the liberal imagination. And the 
constitution is a fitting climax to Alaska's 
liberal tradition. And may I say that I think 
Ernest Gruening’s keynote speech at the con- 
stitutional convention is one of the finest 
speeches I have ever read. 

Alaska, in very special degree, needs a 
liberal approach to its future. The genera- 
tion that is present here today in the person 
of this graduating class will be the genera- 
tion of Alaskan statehood. For statehood is 
coming—must come and I hope soon, and I 
for one will watch with interest and concern 
to see if the Tennessee plan hastens that 
day. In spite of the disappointments and 
the broken promises, the facts of Alaskan 
progress will be irresistible and must be 
recognized and accepted in statehood. But 
Alaska as a State has before it a future that 
is not only big with promise, its promise is 
encased in some very new and very special 
problems. 

Alaska has been a sleeping giant, just now 
waking to its enormous potential. Its re- 
sources of coal and oil and other minerals 
are only beginning to be explored. Its re- 
sources of soil and subsoil have barely been 
tapped. Farming, livestock raising, mining 
have great promise for the future. The 
wealth of your forests is only now being un- 
locked, with the first pulp mill recently con- 
structed near Ketchikan. Furthermore, 
thanks to a wise liberal policy of conserva- 
tion and planned foresight, your resources 
will have an orderly development, instead 
of the wasteful exploitation that has blighted 


-so0 much of resource management in earlier 


American experience. 

These are only a few of the facts that 
suggest the enormous potential of Alaska’s 
future. But I would be less than candid if 
I did not acknowledge the problems that 
complicate your future. Alaska is big—one- 
fifth the area of the 48 present States— 
and its climate and terrain complicate its 
problems of bigness. Alaska is not 1 region 
but 3, and its differences, the peculiar prob- 
lems of its differences, present real diffi- 
culties. Thanks to climate and to the char- 
acter of some of its industries, your econ- 
omy is greatly affected by seasonal employ- 
ment and seasonal fluctuation of activity. 
Your highway communication, however 
promising, cannot bear all the burden of 
your future. Modern communications have 
brought Fairbanks closer to New York, today, 
than was Chicago a generation ago. Yet 
the fact remains that Alaska is remote and, 
to a degree, isolated from the rest of the 
continental United States. 

I do not cite these considerations in a 
spirit of pessimism. I acknowledge them 
only as challenges. Like all problems, they 
contain hidden opportunities. But they are 
problems and they must be faced if Alaska 
istogrow. They call for planning, for vision, 
and for cooperation. They call for a leader- 
ship and imagination that can go beyond 
past experience into new fields. You will 
not get that kind of leadership and imagi- 
nation from the cult of static, unimagina- 
tive mediocrity. You will get it from a mod- 
erate but dynamic liberalism. 

It seems to me, indeed, that to inventory 
Alaska’s problems and its future, however 
sketchily, is to make the case for liberalism. 
For the kind of leadership Alaska needs is 
liberal leadership; the kind of imagination 
Alaska needs is liberal imagination. Your 
future needs a congenial climate for indi- 
vidualism and the kind of encouragement to 
diversity of ideas and efforts that individual- 
ism breeds. But it needs, too, a climate of 
cooperation. Much of the basic development 
of Alaska will call for community effort—to 
develop electric power, to build communica- 
tions, to encourage and promote the large- 
scale investment that development needs. 
The record demonstrates, I think, that lib- 
eralism, not timid “middleism,” is the basis 
for such bold efforts, both individual and 
cooperative. Your native people, many of 
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them making the drastic leap from the prim- 
itive to complex modern society in one gen- 
eration, need sympathy and understanding 
and help in making that adjustment. They 
will get that help, the record shows, from 
liberalism. 

If Alaska is to progress, it needs the kind 
of confidence and vision that is willing to 
invest now for the sake of the future, and 
that believes that when all of us as a nation 
invest in a region, like yours, that we all, in 
the long run, benefit. It needs a strong con- 
servationist policy, dedicated to sustained- 
yield treatment of renewable resources. It 
needs government dedicated to wise and 
careful development of the vast treasures of 
your public domain, careful to guard against 
its capture by shortsighted exploiters. On 
the record, you will get these qualities from 
liberalism. You will not get them from the 
compromisers of “middleism.” 

A generation ago, Alaska was an outpost 
of civilization. Today, in the swift move- 
ment of global development, it lies at a cross- 
roads of the world. 

So I think it particularly appropriate, 
today, to put the case for liberalism to the 
bar of your judgment. For all of us, escape 
from the atrophy of the cult of “middleism” 
is of great importance. But Alaska has a 
special stake in the revival of a true liberal- 
ism. I hope and trust that in your genera- 
tion the challenge will be accepted and that, 
through you, there will grow the new lib- 
eralism in which Alaska may flourish, 





Commemorative Stamp for Amelia 
Earhart Putnam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
called to my attention on a number of 
occasions that no official Government 
recognition has been bestowed upon the 
late Amelia Earhart Putnam for her 
many contributions to the development 
of aviation in this country. 

Since Miss Earhart was a native of 
Atchison, in my home district of Kansas, 
I have urged that a commemorative 
stamp be issued by the Post Office De- 
partment to honor her for her pioneering 
role in aviation. This honor would re- 
new in our national memory the courage 
and daring of Amelia Earhart and would 
express a nation’s gratitude for her con- 
tributions to our welfare and advance- 
ment. 

I believe sincerely that few women of 
this century deserve so completely the 
honor of a commemorative stamp as does 
Miss Earhart. Her achievements in 
aviation were phenomenal. She made 
history as the first woman to fly the At- 
lantic Ocean. This she accomplished in 
1932 and in so doing established a new 
trans-Atlantic record time of 13 hours 
and 30 minutes. 

At one time Miss Earhart held the 
altitude, speed, and distance records for 
women in aviation. She became the 
world’s No. 1 woman flier, and has to her 
everlasting credit an impressive list of 
“firsts.” 
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First woman to fly the Atlantic Ocean. 

First woman to fly the Atlantic Ocean 
alone. 

First person to fly the Atlantic Ocean 
alone twice. 

First woman to pilot an autogiro. 

First person to cross the United States 
in an autogiro. 

First woman to receive the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. 

First woman to fly nonstop across the 
United States. 

First woman to fly from Hawaii to the 
United States. 

In March ‘1937, accompanied by 4a 
navigator, Miss Earhart started on a 
flight around the world. She flew from 
California to Hawaii, where the flight 
was interrupted when her plane was 
damaged as she took off from Honolulu 
on the second leg of the journey. Un- 
daunted, she returned to the United 
States and prepared for another attempt 
to fly around the world. 

On June 1, 1937, again accompanied 
by a navigator, Miss Earhart took off 
from Miami, Fla. She flew south to 
San Juan, P. R.; to Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana; to Brazil; across the Atlantic 
Ocean to Africa; across Africa to the 
Red Sea; along the Arabian coast to 
India; across India to Calcutta; to Ran- 
goon; to Singapore; to Java; to Port 
Darwin, Australia; to Lae, New Guinea. 
On July 2 she took off for Howland 
Island, a tiny speck in the vast Pacific 
Ocean. Between 2:45 a. m. and 8:44 
a.m. the following day the Coast Guard 
cutter Itasca, on watch for the plane 
near Howland Island, picked up a num- 
ber of garbled messages which indicated 
the flight was in trouble. The plane 
was never seen again. 

Amelia Earhart had flown more than 
three-fourths of the distance around the 
world when she disappeared. She was 
not quite 39 years of age, having been 
born July 24, 1898, at Atchison, Kans. 
The whole world watched and listened 
while hope steadily diminished for the 
safe return of Amelia Earhart and her 
navigator. It was difficult for the Amer- 
ican public to believe Amelia Earhart was 
forever gone. 

Although her most ambitious venture 
ended tragically, Miss Earhart displayed, 
in addition to the necessary high tech- 
nical aptitudes for flying, courage and 
resourcefulness of the first order. 

Amelia Earhart’s activities outside her 
career in aviation also was distinguished. 
Few are aware of her untiring devotion 
and hard work in a hospital during World 
War I. She spent a number of years 
working in Boston and New York settle- 
ment houses and conducted English ex- 
tension courses for Boston University in 
industrial communities in Massachu- 
setts. She abounded in enthusiasm for 
the progress of women toward economic 
and political independence and equality. 
She worked tirelessly for the abolishment 
of laws which discriminated against 
women and she was vitally interested in 
careers for girls. 

Miss Earhart wrote of her experiences 
in settlement work in these words: 

The biggest job of the social worker is to 
give boys and giris the experience that will 
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keep them young and that will inspire a 
zest for life. 


That phrase would seem to reflect a 
shining quality in Miss Earhart’s own 
personality. Although she received the 
homage of the world, she remained a 
modest, dignified, and charming woman 
to the end. 

In reviewing Miss Earhart’s many 
contributions to aviation, we should not 
overlook her interest in the scientific 
aspect of flying. She became a consult- 
ing member of the faculty at Purdue 
University, specializing in aeronautics 
and careers for women. In 1931, she 
married publisher George Palmer Put- 
nam, who never dissuaded her from her 
interests in aviation. 

Amelia Earhart can be counted among 
America’s pioneers in science, medicine, 
industry and exploration. It cannot be 
questioned that she brought merited 
glory to her country, not only as the 
world’s chief woman flier but as one of 
the world’s chief fliers. She was a stir- 
ring example of devotion to a cause 
larger than individual ambition or per- 
sonal safety. 

The spirit, the personality and the 
courage of Amelia Earhart should be 
singled out as a model by which future 
generations of Americans can pattern 
themselves. A commemorative stamp 
would be a highly appropriate memorial 
to Miss Earhart and to the traditional 
pioneering spirit which has been instru- 
mental in making our Nation great. 

Miss Earhart’s achievements certainly 
merit her the honor of a special stamp. 
Furthermore, such a stamp would serve 
to further bring aviation to the public 
mind. I think one would not be amiss 
to say that such could be considered in 
the national interest. The interest in 
the stamp is not local. 

The Ninety-Nines, Inc., the Interna- 
tional Organization of Women Pilots, 
has adopted the Amelia Earhart com- 
memorative stamp program as a project 
of the national organization. 

The National Flying Farmers has ex- 
pressed their keen interest in the stamp. 
This is of special meaning to me because 
I took part in the first organizational 
meeting of the Kansas Flying Farmers 
at Hutchinson. 

The Honorable Epwarp H. Regs, of 
Kansas, ranking minority member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
of the House of Representatives, has 
stated that he favors the issuance of this 
stamp. 

Mrs. E. E. Kaufman, president of the 
Women’s National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., Raton, 
N. Mex., has written me to the effect 
that her organization is supporting the 
project. 

Mr. Al Bennett, editor of the Atchison 
(Kans.) Daily Globe, says: 

It was her courage that broke the barrier 
for women pilots everywhere. It was her 
contagious smile that won friends for avia- 
tion, and for America, on the airstrips of 
Europe and Asia. 

Amelia Earhart was the Nation’s Lady 
Lindy. A commemorative stamp issued in 
her honor seems a fitting and proper way 
to indicate her country’s appreciation and 
gratitude, 
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Last year Senator FRANK CaRLson, of 
Kansas, and Senator LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL, Of Massachusetts, introduced a 
joint resolution providing for the issu- 
ance of such a commemorative stamp. 
Both Senator CARLSON and Senator SaAL- 
TONSTALL have urged the Post Office De- 
partment give early consideration to this 
matter. 

Arthur Godfrey manifested his inter- 
est in this vital project by informing 
his many viewers and listeners on his 
daytime TV and radio show of the pro- 
posal for a special stamp on behalf of 
Miss Earhart. 

Mr. Leo Pusch, president cf the Kansas 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce, has 
indicated the interest of the Jaycees in 
this worthwhile project. He states that 
the “young men of action” feel such a 
stamp is important to remind our Na- 
tion of one who added much to our 
heritage. 

Mr. J. E. Schaefer, vice president, gen- 
eral manager, Wichita division, Boeing 
Airplane Co., states: 

Amelia Earhart’s courage and her deeds in 
the dynamic field of aviation most certainly 
are deserving of this recognition. 

We of Boeing are keenly interested in the 
individual roles and historic events which 
have contributed to the tremendous prog- 
ress of aviation in the United States. Our 
country would indeed be remiss if the con- 
tributions of such a person were to be over- 
looked. 


Mr. Brook L. Haines, president of the 
Topeka, Kans., Stamp Club: 

Last year France put out a special stamp 
honoring their outstanding, early-day 
aviatrix. The United States of America has 
an even better reason for honoring Amelia 
Earhart. 


Louis M. Dobbin, chairman, Kansas 
chapter, the Ninety-Nines, Inc., Wichita, 
Kans.: 

Her many accomplishments very ade- 
quately establishes the need for such a com- 
memorative stamp. We believe whole- 
heartedly that Miss Earhart deserves the 
honor for her untiring and unselfish efforts 
to further aviation. 


The Kansas City Star in an editorial 
on April 7, 1956, entitled ‘“‘Tomboy on a 
Stamp?” said in part: ; 

In any list of attractive American hero- 
ines, Miss Earhart would surely have a place. 
So naturally her name comes up with a dis- 
cussion of women on postage stamps. 


The Topeka Daily Capital expressed 
its interest in this stamp by reprinting 
in its entirety the Kansas City Star edi- 
torial. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
and Senate have jurisdiction on legis- 
lation introduced for commemorative 
stamps. The Postmaster General also is 
empowered to issue such stamps, exer- 
cising his authority through administra- 
tive order. 

In the 81st Congress, however, Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate Post Office 
Committee by joint resolution agreed 
not to consider bills introduced for com- 
memorative stamps. They felt too 
much time was being devoted to discus- 
sion of such bills, most of which were 
not deserving of legislation. They justi- 
fied their position by pointing out that 
the Postmaster General already had the 


authority under law to issue commem- 
orative stamps; that only approximately 
a dozen such stamps can be authorized 
in any given year; and that since this 
function was already being fulfilled by 
the Postmaster General there was no 
need to take up valuable time of the 
committees with it. I think the commit- 
tee’s position is sound and constructive. 

Although no such concurrent resolu- 
tion is valid at this time, the position of 
the respective committees is the same; 
that is, they will not consider legislation 
for the issuance of commemorative 
stamps. The only course of action re- 
maining, then, is to request a commem- 
orative stamp issue of the Postmaster 
General. 

The Post Office Department Has indi- 
cated that their 1956 program for is- 
suance of special stamps is unusually 
full. Nevertheless, I believe the signifi- 
cance of this commemorative stamp 
merits the special consideration of the 
Postmaster General, not only for 1956 
but also for 1957 issuance. I am certain 
that all Members of Congress recognize 
the good which can be gained from such 
a stamp. This has international mean- 
ing. I urge all Members to express their 
interest in a special stamp to honor 
Amelia Earhart Putnam to the Post- 
master General. 

Likewise all interested citizens should 
write to the Postmaster General and in- 
form him of their desire to have such 
a stamp issued. As Senator FRANK CARL- 
son has stated: 

It is a stamp that should be issued. 





Address of the Honorable George A. Don- 
dero, Member of Congress, 18th Mich- 
igan District—Dedication of the Eisen- 
hower Lock, St. Lawrence Seaway, 
Massena, N. Y. June 3, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude herewith a speech given by our 
highly respected colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. DonDERO, at the 
dedication of the Eisenhower lock at 
Massena, N. Y., on June 3, 1956. 

Mr, DonpEro worked for many years 
to get the St. Lawrence seaway through 
and he was one of the authors of the 
bill that passed. People of northern 
New York will ever remember him with 
respect and gratitude: 

A ljttle more than 2 years ago, May 6, 1954, 
one of the great legislative battles to take 
place in the Congress of the United States 
came to an end. On that date the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power.project was adopted 
by Congress, and the United States had de- 
termined it would join Canada, our friendly 
neighbor government to the north, in con- 
structing and developing this master project 
of North America. 

Today it is under construction, and the 
dream of two friendly nations who speak the 
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same language and read the same Bible is 
about to become a reality. 

After a number of visits to the St. Law- 
rence River with committees from Congress, 
this visit today on this occasion is of the 
greatest personal pleasure and satisfaction 
tome. To say that I am extremely happy is 
an understatement, for today it is my rare 
privilege to view the actual construction of 
the seaway. This comes after a struggle of 
nearly 20 years, after many discouragements, 
and after overcoming formidable opposition. 
I say it is a fitting climax to nearly a score 
of years of unrequiting effort to advance the 
cause of the seaway. To have made at least 
some contribution toward the adoption o7z 
the seaway by the United States will permit 
me, upon my retirement from Congress next 
January 1957, to take with me a feeling of 
accomplishment of a project that will be of 
great benefit to the people of our time and 
generations yet unborn. 

In my final appeal to the House of Repre- 
sentatives 2 years ago urging passage of the 
Wiley-Dondero bill, authorizing participation 
by the United States with Canada in building 
the seaway and power project, I called atten- 
tion to the only quotation on the walls of the 


‘House Chamber in Washington immediately 


above the Speaker's chair. Webster nearly a 
century before proclaimed it, and I give that 
quotation: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land. 
Call forth its power, build its institutions, 
promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” 

The spirit of Webster prevailed that day, 
and all who played a part in advocating and 
promulgating this gigantic undertaking en- 
joy a consciousness of performing “‘some- 
thing worthy to be remembered.” 

The subject of the seaway is not a new one. 
It has been the dream of man for more than 
200 years. The French explorer, Champlain, 
first visualized the possibility of a canal link- 
ing the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean 
in the 17th century. In the crude diary 
which he left we may read of his plan for a 
St. Lawrence seaway. His idea remained a 
dream for nearly 150 years. Now man’s dream 
is coming true. 

My pleasure in being present today is al- 
most unrestrained. We are designating a 
lock on this occasion as a part of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project and naming 
it for our great President, President Eisen- 
hower, who did so much to make this day 
Possible. We also recall today his vigorous 
advocacy of uniting with Canada in the con- 
struction of this project, and we will remem- 
ber that on the 7th of January 1954, in his 
state of the Union message to the Congress 
he said: 

“Some of our vital heavy materials come 
increasingly from Canada. Indeed our rela- 
tions with Canada, happily always close, in- 
volve more and more the unbreakable ties 
of strategic interdependence. Both nations 
now need the St. Lawrence seaway for se- 
curity as well as for economic reasons. I 
urge the Congress promptly to approve our 
participation in its construction.” 

There is no comparable area on this earth 
that includes so many of the requisite quali- 
fications for a master project as the Great 
Lakes region of the United States and Can- 
ada. In it is found a temperate but invig- 
orating climate; unlimited quantities of iron 
ore; coal in abundance or near at hand; oil 
and mineral salts; varied but fertile soil 
conditions; adequate rainfall; immense agri- 
cultural areas; numerous industrial and com- 
mercial cities; ample labor, skilled and un- 
skilled; boundless tracts of virgin timber; 
unnumbered square miles of recreational ex- 
panse; and in the center of it all, an all- 
wise and generous providence planted five 
deep blue, fresh-water seas—the Great 
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Lakes—to provide low-cost transportation for 
raw materials and fabricated products. 

The seaway when completed will be the 
greatest inland waterway in the world. The 
same water which flows through the locks 
at the Soo, in Michigan, will flow unvexed 
to the sea through the St. Lawrence Water- 
way. It will be under the joint management 
and control of the Governments of the 
United States and Canada. We are nearing 
our goal, and I am very sure that all of us 
are happy to observe today the actual con- 
struction progressing at a satisfactory pace. 

Through the many years that I have served 
in Congress while working for the develop- 
ment of the navigation and power project of 
the St. Lawrence, it has been a pleasure to 
work with so many distinguished citizens of 
the United States and Canada who contrib- 
uted so much to a common end, namely, the 
building of the seaway. Some of them are 
here today: Senator Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin; Mr. Lewis G. Castle, of Duluth, 
Minn., Administrator of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, the agency 
constructing the United States part of the 
project; the Honorable Lionel Chevrier, Pres- 
ident of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
of Canada; and Dr. N. R. Danielian, who 
heads up the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence As- 
sociation. I could name many others if time 
permitted. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the great 
midcontinent area of Canada and the United 
States may justly and properly be called the 
granary, the pantry, and the breadbasket of 
the world. Nearly half of the food products 
of the continent are produced in the heart- 
land of the continent. 

It is well known that on the breast of the 
fresh-water seas which contain one-half of 
the sweet water of the earth moves an enor- 
mous tonnage of commerce belonging to the 
United States and Canada. We all know that 
through the locks at the Soo even now and 
before the completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway passes every year more tonnage than 
through nearly all the other great canals of 
the world combined. 

Again I wish to voice my pleasure and hap- 
piness on this occasion and for the privilege 
of being present. We may all look. with 
encouragement to the near future when the 
seaway and power project will be completed. 
It will be a day of great achievement for both 
nations, and it will present to the future the 
vision of two nations and their faith and con- 
fidence in this common undertaking. 

I wish to close these brief remarks with a 
quotation from an address delivered by the 
Honorable Lionel Chevrier, president of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada, 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, last year. Said 
he: 

“Finally, after many years of hesitation we 
have decided to act together on the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Here is a mag- 
nificent example to the world of international 
understanding and goodwill. Because of 
this, I believe that in the days to come the 
Canadian and American peoples will, for 
their own safety and the good of all, walk to- 
gether in majesty, in justice, and in peace.” 





As We See It: To Aid Self-Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Chicago Daily News of May 31, 
1956, in support of the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill (H. R. 9 and 10): 

To Aw SeL_r-EMPLOYED 

The prospect of a small surplus in the 
Federal budget has encouraged one group 
that is able to make a strong case for @ 
particular tax reduction. Their proposal is 
to allow some tax exemption on money which 
self-employed persons invest in a pension 
fund to provide for their own future. 

The equity of this idea, as embodied in the 
Jenkins-Keogh bills now before Congress, 
is that salaried persons do, in effect, already 
have such a tax exemption. Money paid by 
an employer into workers’ pension funds is 
a cost of doing business, and is nontaxable 
either to employer or employee. It becomes 
taxable only when received as a pension. 

Lawyers, physicians, and many other pro- 
fessional and self-employed persons pay the 
entire premium for their annuities, and con- 
tend with justice that they should have some 
of the tax consideration that an employed 
person receives. 

Great Britain’s new budget makes such & 
provision. President Eisenhower, in his 1952 
campaign, endorsed the idea. The time 
would seem to be ripe. 





Cedar Shaft Supply Critical 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I received a letter from 
Mr. Car] Peterson, of Menomonie, Wis., 
on the critical situation of cedar shafts 
for archers. The critical situation with 
respect to cedar shaft results from the 
sales policy of the Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Peterson’s letter reads as follows: 

I am enclosing a copy of an article which 
was in the last issue of the National Bow- 
hunter in regard to the purchase of cedar 
from the Federal Government. It would be 
greatly appreciated if you would take the time 
to read this article and do what you can for 
us. 

We have an active organization of archers 
here in Menomonie, with approximately 130 
members, and I know that all sympathize 
with the views of the author of the enclosed 
article. 


The article from the National Bow- 
hunter, titled “Cedar .Shaft Supply 
Critical,” follows: 

Crepar SHAFT SUPPLY CRITICAL 
(By M. L. McKinney, Oakland, Oreg.) 

(Eprror’s Note.—At our request M. L. Mc- 
Kinney, the country’s foremost supplier of 
cedar arrow shafts, has written the following 
article regarding the critical shortage which 
has developed in the industry. The problem 
is urgent for bowhunters who are agreed that 
the cedar shaft is the proper one for hpnting 
big game. Mr. McKinney has had long ex- 
perience in working with Government agen- 
cies of the Forest Department and knows 
whereof he speaks. Bowhunters will not want 
to use substitutes for arrow shafts. Read this 
article carefully, then help yourself and the 
rest of the bowhunters to guarantee a suf- 
ficient supply of arrow wood by following this 
advice. Do it now.) 

The situation that has developed in the 
sales policy of the Forest Service and Bu- 
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reau of Land Management is threatening the 
very existence of the cedar arrow shaft busi- 
ness, and has very definitely contributed to 
the critical shortage of arrow shafts now 
developing. 

As explained in my article in Archery, 
which I presume a great many of you have 
read, there was no difficulty in getting sales 
of Government-owned timber until about 
3 years ago. Up until that time all an opera- 
tor had to do was to locate the dead cedar, 
find the section and quarter sections it was 
on, go to the appropriate office and get a 
negotiated sale. This worked very satisfac- 
torily as the shaft manufacturer was assured 
a@ supply of cedar as long as he was willing 
to look for it. The Government was being 
paid for an otherwise waste material; the 
fire hazard was being reduced, and the field 
offices were put to very little time and 
expense. 

About 3 years ago this was abruptly 
changed by a policy of putting all sales up 
for public bidding. Now this would not work 
any hardship in itself, except that it was no 
longer practical for the operators to go to the 
expense of hunting up the timber when he 
had no assurance of getting it. 

The sales agencies said they realized this 
and would themselves work up the sales. 
Their efforts along that line have been spec- 
tacular for their failure. 

The first year this was in effect, a con- 
siderable quantity of cedar was sold, as oper- 
ators had located it and given the exact 
locations to the field offices, expecting to get 
the sales as previously. Since that time 
there has been one sale of cedar offered. 
This was by the Forest Service and the sale 
was for 30 cords of cedar. This amount 
would run our plant less than 30 days. 
Even this small sale was put up only after 
being specifically requested by a small op- 
erator. If any proof of the utter failure of 
the present policy is needed, all one has to 
do is to look at the record of sales put up. 

After being advised of the conditions by 
my previous article, a considerable number 
of archers have been writing to their Sena- 
tors and Representatives asking them to do 
something to relieve the situation. I have 
been privileged to see some of the answers 
these people have received. Some sound 
encouraging in that the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives seem to be interested. How- 
ever, they check back with the Forest Service 
and Bureau of Land Management and are 
advised that the respective agency will en- 
deavor to put up more cedar. The hard fact 
remains that exactly nothing has been done 
to date; and the time that cutting operations 
should begin is fast approaching. 

From my talks with forestry officials both 
high and low, I am firmly convinced that 
the present sales policy will never work. In 
the first place, the agencies do not have the 
manpower nor the money to locate sufficient 
amounts of cedar, even if they had the in- 
clination to do so. If the manpower and 
money were available, no competent field 
officer would use it for this type of work when 
they have so many other places they could 
use it to far greater advantage. The cost of 
locating the cedar is often as great as the 
purchase price, so it is obviously impractical 
for the field officers to work up enough sales. 

I can conceive of no reason for the firm 
insistence of the present sales policy; and the 
only explanation so far offered is, “The 
rule says, ‘If more than one person is 
interested it must be put up for bids.’” It 
would appear that any rule that threatened 
the very existence of an industry as large 
as archery, should be changed, and quickly. 

There has been, and is being, considerable 
pressure applied to us shaft manufacturers 
in an effort to get us to use green cedar. We 
all know that green cedar is not as good as 
the long-seasoned, fire-killed, cedar we have 
been using. I feel that we should be en- 
couraged to use the dead cedar rather than 
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let it go to waste and cut the very limited 
amount of green cedar now left. It just 
doesn’t make sense that the Government 
would obstruct our efforts to purchase sal- 
vage cedar and try to encourage cutting of 
green cedar. 

No doubt we will some day have to use 
green cedar for arrows; and every archer 
should insist that the export of Government 
cedar be stopped. (It seems rather odd that 
we should pay taxes for years to maintain a 
Forest Service to save our timber, only to 
have it sold for export when it is nearly ex- 
hausted, and so badly needed here.) 

As I see it, and I have studied it from 
all angles, the only possible hepe of the 
archery industry’s having sufficient quanti- 
ties of cedar to meet our immediate needs, 
is for the quick return of the Forest Service 
and Bureau of Land Management to the old, 
and satisfactory negotiated sales policy of 
arrow stock material. The only hopes for 
sufficient future needs is the stopping of the 
export of Government-owned cedar. (The 
export of Bureau of Land Management tim- 
ber is now forbidden; but Forest Service 
cedar is being exported in large amounts to 
Japan.) This can be accomplished only by 
concerted, and sustained, action of all 
archers and archery cone2rns. Archers 
should write to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, the Department of Agriculture 
(Secretary Benson) and the Department of 
the Interior (Secretary McKay), asking that 
these objectives be accomplished. 

You who read this can help, not only by 
writing letters as above; but by bringing it 
to the attention of your friends and club 
members. (Clubs should send in petitions 
signed by their members.) Remember this 
is your fight as well as the shaft manufac- 
turers fight. We cannot make the shafts you 
need for your arrows if we cannot get the 
material to make them from, 

When you write to your Senators, etc., 
you might mention the fact that each cord 
of cedar used for arrow manufacturing 
creates from 160 to 200 man days of employ- 
ment. No other use can even remotely ap- 
proach this employment rate. (Export logs 
produce only a day or so of employment per 
thousand board feet.) 

If you shoot wood arrows, this vitally con- 
cerns you. Don’t sit back and let our source 
of cedar disappear. 


The Communist Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956: 

THE COMMUNIST INQUIRY 


A subcommittee of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has been conducting 
hearings in St. Louis since the first of the 
week. It is now possible to summarize and 
appraise its work thus far. 

The first thing to recognize is that the 
investigative powers of Congress are very 
broad and justifiedly so. Time and again 
Congress has used its authority to inquire 
into situations and conditions which urgently 
needed ventilation in the public interest. 
There can be no question about the power of 
a congressional committee to dig into areas 
of subversive activity. Communist infiltra- 


tion into defense industry in St. Louis is a 
proper subject of governmental investigation. 
Indeed the Government would be grossly 
derelict if it did not ferret out efforts to un- 
dermine the national security. 

A second fact to note is that this subcom- 
mittee has conducted itself for the most part 
in a generally quiet and dignified manner. 
The Tuesday afternoon session did produce 
a sharp rebuke from the chairman, Repre- 
sentative MouLper, of Missouri, when Doug- 
las MacLeod, lawyer for one of the sum- 
moned witnesses, called for an apology from 
the subcommittee. 

But there has been little to suggest the 
shouting and recrimination that character- 
ized the McCarthy subgommittee of the Sen- 
ate. Most of the sessions, held in the court- 
room of United States Judge Harper, have 
been as orderly as a Federal trial. Credit for 
this goes not only to the chairman, but also 
to his colleagues, Representatives SCHERER, 
of Ohio, and Frazier, of Tennesee, and the 
subcommittee counsel, Frank S. Tavenner, Jr. 

It might have been expected that a sub- 
committee so exemplary in its own conduct 
would enjoy the cooperation of the witnesses 
subpenaed and questioned. This has not 
been so. Very few questions have been an- 
swered. Witness after witness has refused 
to reply on the grounds that his answer might 
incriminate him. Up to now this has hand- 
icapped the subcommittee in its efforts to 
elicit information from those summoned to 
testify. 

A witness is within his rights in refusing 
to answer if he thinks that what he would 
say would incriminate him. The Bill of 
Rights protects a person from being forced 
to present testimony against himself. The 
reason is the sound one that in trials it 
is up to the prosecuting officials to gather 
evidence on which to base their case. Were 
it otherwise the State would have an enor- 
mous power of coercion over the individual; 
and law in a free society should protect the 
individual from such excessive power. 

Why so many St. Louisans invoked the 
fifth amendment has not been explained. 
Pamphlets distribtued in advance of the 
hearings by a group of those subpenaed ap- 
pealed to all witnesses to defy the subcom- 
mittee. This suggests a pattern of organized 
noncooperation. Yet even if this is the 
fact, there may be some instances in which 
the fifth amendment’s protection was in- 
voked fairly and not with intent to abuse 
a historic right of citizens. 

It is for this reason that the Bar Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, greatly to its credit, took 
steps in advance to help any summoned per- 
son obtain legal assistance. Chairman 
MOULDER showed his appreciation of the need 
for professional legal advice for each wit- 
ness when he complimented the St. Louis 
bar for acting voluntarily to arrange for 
counsel for those summoned but unable to 
hire counsel. As Mr. Mou.perR said, the ap- 
pearance of any lawyer with a witness who 
himself could not obtain counsel “should 
not in itself be taken as any disparagement 
against the lawyer for doing so.” 

But even if a pattern of refusing to an- 
swer questions impedes the work of the sub- 
committee, the sessions ought not to be with- 
out their gains. From the questioning it 
is clear that some with Communist sympa- 
thies worked their way into labor unions and 
that others got into defense industries while 
some obtained employment as teachers. 

As so often stated in these columns, the 
Post-Dispatch sees in communism a world- 
wide conspiracy in which no loyal American 
would now have a part, and in which none 
should have had a part in the postwar era— 
certainly not since the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war. Many persons who entered the 
Communist Party by honest mistake with- 
drew long before communism’s armed ag- 
gression across the 38th parallel. 
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Among the men who erred in judgment, 
particular credit goes to those who have 
openly confessed their mistake and have 
since led exemplary and patriotic lives. So- 
ciety has an obligation to be fair with them 
and not to punish them for their honesty. 
Mr. MouLpeER stated a fact when he said that 
in the depression years there were “innocent 
and loyal” Americans who became “frustrated 
with economic conditions” and “in seeking a 
solution to national unemployment and eco- 
nomic problems, were misguided into the 
Communist Party.” 

The probiem of tracking down subversive 
activities would be greatly simplified if all 
those who made honest mistakes were to 
remove the cloud of suspicion and doubt by 
full and free testimony. It is to be hoped 
the Moulder subcommittee can still con- 
tribute to that desirable end. 





Expeditions Handling of Certain FTC 
Cases Important To Survival of Small 
and Independent Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the Honorable Wricut Pat- 
MAN, recently wrote a letter of utmost 
importance. He directly raised the issue 
of whether the protection of the law will 
be available to small business by suffi- 
ciently swift enforcement on the part of 
executive agencies. I hope the reply of 
the Federal Trade Commission will be 
made available to the Members. 

The letter follows: 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 

NESS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1956. 
Re Firestone-Shell, Docket No. 6487; Good- 
year-Atlantic Refining, Docket No. 6486; 
Goodrich-Texas Co., Decket No. 6485 
Hon. JOHN W. GWYNNE, ‘ 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: There has come to 
the attention of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, House of Representatives, 
information to the effect that the Federal 
Trade Commission has been requested by 
George J. Burger, vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, that the 
above-entitled cases be heard by the Com- 
mission in the first instance instead of by a 
hearing examiner. The Select Committee on 
Small Business, House of Representatives, 
has been requested to lend its support to that 
request. 

An examination of the provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act leads me to 
the conclusion that the Commission may 
hear these cases in the first instance instead 
of having a hearing examiner to hear them. 
Therefore, it being within the power of the 
Commissicn to do so, the matter appears tc 
resolve itself into a question of what it 
should do. 

If the Commission should decide to grant 
the request which has been made of it in 
this respect, it appears that a change in its 
Rules of Practice would have to be made. 
Therefore it appears that two questions 
are presented. One relates to the feasi- 
bility of the Commission presiding over 
hearings in the above entitled cases. The 
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other relates to the need for a change in 
the Commission’s Rules of Practice to per- 
mit it to act in the public interest by 
hearing a case in the first instance where the 
public interest would so require. I can- 
not believe that the Commission would de- 
sire to contend to the Congress that no in- 
stance has arisen and no instance will arise 
in the future where the public interest would 
be served by the Commisison undertaking to 
hear a case at the beginning on the matters 
with respect to which it must ultimately 
make a decision. If I am correct in that 
assumption, it would seem to be a matter of 
prime public importance for the Commission 
to consider making the changes in its Rules 
of Practice that would permit it to serve the 
public interest fully in any instance. 

Referring again to the above-entitled 
cases, I want the record to show and the 
Commission to know that I concur whole- 
heartedly in the view expressed by George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, when he 
states that the above-entitled cases are im- 
portant to the survival of small and inde- 
pendent business enterprises. Therefore, I 
concur in his view that those cases are of 
prime importance to the public interest. 
Hence, in my opinion, any procedure avail- 
able to the Commission and under which it 
can feasibly expedite the handling of those 
cases to an early conclusion will serve the 
public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 





The Silent Watch: It Protects Our Most 
Precious Commmodity, the American 


Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a tribute to the silent watch, the Army’s 
Corps of Military Police. It protects our 
most precious commodity, the American 
soldier. 

The silent watch. I suppose that is a 
name one might well apply to one of the 
least talked of, one of the most respected, 
one of the least in mind, yet one of the 
most appreciated although least openly 
thanked of all our defense personnel— 
the military policeman. 

The silent watch. Eternally vigilant 
at home and abroad, the American mili- 
tary policeman is a shield for law and 
order in posts all over the world. 

He is America’s sidewalk ambassador, 
easy to see, wise to follow, smart to obey. 
He represents America’s form of justice. 
He seldom speaks but is quick to act to 
protect the good and to preserve the 
right. 

The leader of our silent watch is Maj. 
Gen. William H. Maglin, provost mar- 
shal general of the United States Army. 
His men are stationed all over the world. 
General Maglin is devoted to his men 
and they to him. Both inspire confi- 
dence in the folks back home. They 
have a deep concern and a lively care for 
the security and safety of the American 
soldiers, be he on post or on holiday. 
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In a recent issue of the Social Hygiene 
Papers, a publication of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, General 
Maglin has contributed a wonderfully 
enlightening article that the folks back 
home, that mothers and fathers of our 
servicemen all over the United States 
might well read. 

The article tells what is being done; 
what safeguards have been provided, and 
what methods are in operation “to pro- 
tect the most precious commodity—as 
General Maglin so aptly describes—the 
American soldier.” 

There are two other things I should 
like to mention, Mr. Speaker, before 
enclosing a full text of General Magiin’s 
article. The first is a note on the Wil- 
liam Freeman Snow Award for Distin- 
guished Service to Humanity. It is to 
be awarded to General Maglin next fall. 
The second thing is a brief biographical 
sketch on General Maglin. Both items 
follow the article which now appears: 
PROTECTING OuR Most PREcIOUS COMMODITY— 

THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


(By William H. Maglin, major general, U. S. 
Army, provost marshal general) 


The United States Army is the largest re- 
Ppository of youth in America. With over 
1 million officers and men in its ranks, 90 
percent of them between 17 and 25, the army 
represents not only an investment in time 
and money but the certain responsibility in- 
herited from their home communities to pre- 
serve and maintain the character of its men. 

It is staggering to realize that we are now 
spending 65 percent of our national budget 
on the major national security program, in- 
cluding our nuclear bombs and guided mis- 
siles, our atomic and electronic ships and 
planes and guns. The key man to put thts 
mass of material into action is the individual 
serviceman. He was important to the de- 
fense of nations when wars were fought with 
muskets and pikes. He is even more impor- 
tant today when intricate, technical ma- 
chines demand legions of highly-trained, 
clear-minded, healthy men. Without their 
steady hands and know-how, we might weil 
mothball our equipment. 

Today the serviceman is an indispensable 
investment, and the Artny is setting out, as 
never before, to protect its deposit of Ameri- 
can youth so that a dividend in defense may 
be assured. If this is accomplished, a per- 
petual return of good citizens to the Ameri- 
can community will be the Army’s promise 
to the nation. 


THE YOUNG SOLDIER’S GOOD RECORD 


How does the young man from the Ameri- 
can community get along in his new Army 
home? I think remarkably well. In fact, 
the conduct of our young Americans while 
in the military service leads me to conclude 
that we may be painting with a broad brush 
and condemning our youth because of the 
increase in so-called juvenile delinquency. 
I do not mean to imply that juvenile de- 
linquency is not a serious problem. I do 
maintain, however, that it affects only a small 
segment of our youngsters and that the vast 
majority of our youth are fine, wholesome, 
warm-hearted, upright Americans. Our ex- 
perience with them in the Army convinces 
me of that. 


I am frequently asked to give the crime or 
delinquency rate of 100,000 soldiers compared 
to the rate of an American city of 100,000 
population. Consistently, our rate is much 
lower. Yet that is not the real picture, by 
any means, of how favorable the Army’s 
report is, comparatively. In a city of 100,000, 
there are women and children and the aged. 
Of that 100,000, only 7,000 are young men 
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between 17 and 25. Yet that is the segment 
of the population prone to come to the at- 
tention of the police. Remember, in the 
Army almost 90 percent of our men are 17 
to 25. 

We took a look into the subject of delin- 
quency in the Army recently, during which 
we compared a group of Army delinquents to 
a group of soldiers who had never been in 
trouble while in service. We came up with 
the surprising discovery that 13 percent of 
the second group had committed some type 
of dereliction which classed them as ‘pre- 
Army delinquents. I don’t know what per- 
centage of young men get into trouble in 
the average American city, but I can report 
that the hard figures of the Army show only 
1 percent of our soldiers get off the straight 
track. This indicates to me that our young 
men have a strong potential for good. Why 
isn’t the Army rate closer to 13 percent in- 
stead of its low 1 percent? By all accounis 
it apparently should be. 

Many factors peculiar to Army life intro- 
duce stresses not present in civilian life: 
required conformity (an abrupt change for 
the average young man conditioned to inde- 
pendence and personal freedom) homesick- 
ness, crowded barracks life, and new oppor- 
tunities to overindulge ‘for the first time 
without the restraining hand of home and 
family. 

Now on the positive side of the ledger we 
find certain conditions which add up to part 
of the answer to my question. 


PART OF A GROUP 


Military life gives a young man an oppor- 
tunity to belong to a group. Instead of the 
Black Dragons or the Ajax Club he now be- 
longs to A Company or B Company. If you 
have ever experienced company or even squad 
competition you will agree it can get pretty 
lively. The realization that his buddies have 
common interests and gripes brings him out 
of the depths of loneliness and frustration 
which lead to trouble. 

The greatest reason for the Army’s fine rec- 
ord is what we call the “chain-of-caie.” The 
chain follows from the commander right 
down to the corporal in the squad. Each is 
concerned with the welfare and conduct of 
the men in his charge. Each cares enough 
to take an interest in the daily presence of 
his crew. Competition makes each corporal, 
sergeant, captain, and major care enough to 
make his command better than the next. 

I think an apt description of an Army 
man’s conception of care for his command 
is contained in a Portrait of a Leader, writ- 
ten by the widow of Capt. Reginald B. 


Desiderio. “He loved variety and chance-. 


taking. He had a fling at the Air Corps and 
with the paratroopers. His first love was the 
line infantry. In his service with the 70th 
Division in Europe he won the Silver Star 
and Bronze Star with three clusters. 

“It may seem strange for me to say that 
he was adored by his men, but then he was 
adored by everyone. He was courageous even 
about his day-to-day obligations. He en- 
joyed taking over a poor organization be- 
cause he knew that he could more easily put 
his mark on it and win it to his standards. 

“Yet he was a perfectionist in that he 
would never spare himself. He had tremen- 
dous energy, and he led by working harder 
than anyone who served under him. His 
characteristic enthusiasm fo: work was con- 
tagious to other men, or at least he so felt. 

“His influence as a husband and father 
was probably much the same as that he ex- 
erted over his company. When he was busy, 
one felt it necessary to pitch in and work 
alongside of him. 

“He was greatly devoted to his duty, but 
more devoted to his God and his family. His 
intertést in the welfare of his men was abso- 
lute; he lived for them even as he lived for us. 
Even so, he was a strict disciplinarian. He 
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demanded much, but he demanded fairly and 
justly.” 

Yes; the character of Captain Desiderio 
made him a stout link in the chain of care. 
Other links are our chaplains, legal aid offi- 
cers, and welfare officers, all of whom have 
a marked influence on the soldier. 

Until a few years ago the services were 
confronted with a lack of suitable working 
agencies to better the conditions of com- 
munities serving the soldiers’ off-duty recre- 
ational needs. Towns near Army camps de- 
veloped trouble areas complete with unsan- 
itary restaurants, houses of prostitution, 
B-girls, and the like. These fringe, leech- 
like elements were no credit to the com- 
munity and were the prime contributing 
factors to our AWOL, venereal disease, and 
delinquency rates. 


THE ROLE OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 


Beginning in March of 1950, the Joint 
Agreement on Armed Forces Disciplinary 
Control Boards, provided the services with 
an official working link with the commu- 
nity. One of the original, active agencies 
cooperating with the boards was the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association. Its staff 
provides invaluable aid in ferreting out and 
suppressing vice conditions. Through the 
help of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation the services are forewarned of en- 
croaching vice elements and are able to nip 
trouble in the bud. Certainly this is a 
major contribution to the crime-prevention 
program of the Military Police Corps. . 

Aid from the American Social Hygiene 
Association does not end with pinpointing 
trouble spots. The Army’s educational pro- 
gram in suppressing venereal disease has 
received valuable counsel from ASHA. 

Officially recognizing the chain-of-care 
theory, the Army strives constantly to 
strengthen it, with good results. To toughen 
the weak link of a man in transition we 
are now moving whole outfits, rather than 
individuals. Thus the entire “care” ma- 
chinery of the unit moves with him. 

For example, Fort Riley’s 10th Division 
was halfway through Operation Gyroscope. 
Three months previously the 10th Division 
had begun changing assignments with the 
famous ist Infantry Division in Germany, 
with the assurance that each would have a 
permanent base for the next 3 years. The 
10th Division was moved to Germany in three 
shiploads, complete with wives and children, 
and families were settled before husband 
soldiers went off on maneuvers. At the same 
time, the lst Division returned to its new 
base in Kansas and settled its own families. 

In the same direction, the Chaplain Corps 
plays a far greater role in the Army today 
than it ever did before, performing innu- 
merable types of personal “care” services. 
It’s incalculable how many youngsters have 
been diverted from trouble by a few quiet 
moments with a chaplain. 

Also in our Army today, stationed wher- 
ever we have American troops, are members 
of the Military Police Corps. This corps, 
numbering over 30,000 officers and men, is 
@ permanent part of our Military Estab- 
lishment and is composed of carefully se- 
lected, highly trained soldiers, whose motto 
is “Service to the troops.” The objective of 
the corps is to keep the maximum number 
of men available for duty. 

Those who are veterans of World War I 
may find it hard to accept the psychology, 
practices, and procedures of the modern 
military police. I recall so well the derisive 
chant of the twenties that the “MP’s won 
the war.” Compare that feeling with the 
expression contained in an article in the 
Reader’s Digest concerning one of our mili- 
tary police functions, the highway patrol in 
Germany: 

“In German eyes, the American MP is 
United States of America. To the German 
Haupstrasse he brings the common sense, 


common courtesy, and common touch of 
Main Street, America. He’s Mr. Democracy, 
in person.” And, I might add, he’s another 
link in the chain extended to the foreign 
lands in which we perform our duty. 

Our modern military police have many 
functions. They have a major role in the 
control of military traffic and evacuation 
of refugees, in the custody, care, and docu- 
mentation of prisoners of war, in rear area 
security against guerrillas, partisans, and air 
drops, in the control of military prisons, 
and of course in law enforcement and the 
control of conduct. 

The MP’s chain of care doesn’t even end 
after a man has been arrested, found guilty, 
and placed in confinement. Our rehabilita- 
tion program offers a convicted man a chance 
to volunteer for a rigid retraining program 
which, if he completes it successfully, gives 
him a clean bill of health in the Army and 
an honorable discharge if the rest of his 
service is satisfactory. I recently received 
the following letter from a soldier who had 
taken advantage of this opportunity: 

“The chance I got at rehabilitation finally 
opened my eyes to how dumb I’d been. I 
thought my parents were against me. I 
thought the Army was against me. I fought 
anyone who tried to boss me. When I finally 
got my sentence I figured it was the end of 
the line for me. 

“Then for no reason at all I got this chance. 
I thought it was a trick at first. I decided 
I had nothing to lose. Now I am out and 
with an outfit which is swell. Thank you 
for caring enough about me to give me this 
chance.” 

I said earlier that our objective is to keep 
the greatest number of men available for 
duty. That too is the objective of the Med- 
ical Corps. A soldier in trouble or in the 
guardhouse is just as ineffective to the serv- 
ice as a man sick or in the hospital. Our 
methods parallel those of the Medical Corps 
to a marked degree. In the way of preven- 
tion, the medics give physical examinations 
and inoculations, and they maintain sani- 
tary regulations. The MP’s survey towns and 
cities for trouble spots, place them off lim- 
its, warn soldiers, correct their dress and 
passes. The doctors hold. sick call to pre- 
vent minor ailments from becoming major 
illnesses. Similarly, the MP’s issue informal 
reports for minor infractions so that com- 
manders may take corrective action. In spite 
of prevention and sick call, major ailments 
and injuries occur. Then the medics put 
the man in the hospital. Similarly, in spite 
of our preventive actions, some soldiers com- 
mit serious offenses. Then we issue a for- 
mal report and gather the evidence to guide 
the commander in his action. 

But while the medics alone order the sol- 
dier into the hospital, in our case we step 
out of the picture. MP’s do not sentence a 
soldier to confinement. That is done by the 
courts. But as soon as he is convicted and 
sentenced, he again comes into our hands, 
since we, the military police, control the 
guardhouses, stockades, and disciplinary bar- 
racks. 

In the hospital the medics exert all ef- 
forts to return the soldier to duty in a 
healthy physical condition. Likewise, 
through our rehabilitation program we MP’s 
exhaust all our efforts to return the soldier 
to duty in an honorable status. 


CIVILIAN COUNTERPART 


If you think of it for a moment, the links 
comprising the Army’s chain-of-care exist in 
civilian life. The captain has his counter- 
part in the father and mother team, and the 
big brother or sister can be likened to the 
squad leaders. Every community has its 
chaplain, welfare officers, and the good arm 
of the law. The links are there and they are 
forged stronger than some suspect. We have 
a spirited, fine Army to prove it. 

Yes, from the streets of our towns to the 
barracks of our Army, let’s give our youth 
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the understanding and care they deserve. 
They are, after all, our most precious com- 
modity. 


As previously noted, I am also happy 
to learn that the American Social Hy- 
giene Association’s Committee on Awards 
has voted unanimously to present Maj. 
Gen. William H. Maglin with the Wil- 
liam Freeman Snow Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service to Humanity. 

Dr. Snow, in whose name the award 
is presented, was the first executive di- 
rector of the American Social Hygiene 
Association. The award was established 
in 1937 on the occasion of his 40th year 
of distinguished service to education, 
public health, and social hygiene. 

The William Freeman Snow Award is 
the highest honor of the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association and is presented 
annually to an outstanding: person of 
distinguished career, in recognition of 
superior service in the field of social hy- 
giene. 

As the provost marshal general of 
the Army, with staff responsibility for 
the control of conduct and the mainte- 
nance of law and order, General Maglin 
is well known throughout the military 
and by civil enforcement agencies for 
his accomplishments in protecting the 
welfare of the American serviceman. 

The award will be presented in New 
York City in the early fall. 

Mr. Speaker, General Maglin, one of 
our great public servants, has had a dis- 
tinguished and illustrious career in the 
Army. He is a fighting soldier. I want 
to list below a short biographical sketch 
of General Maglin’s career. Through it 
all, General Maglin has remained a 
kindly, patient man with a talent that 
knows how to explain to a mother and 
father the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of the Army toward their son: 

General Maglin assumed Office of the Pro- 
vost Marshal General of the Army February 
5, 1953. 

General Maglin is the first provost marshal 
general to be appointed from the Military 
Police Corps. During 30 years of commis- 
sioned service, he has spent over 20 in mili- 
tary police assignments. 

Born May 4, 1898, in Richmond Hill, Long 
Island, he went to high school in Richmond 
Hill; attended Alfred University in New York 
State; enlisted in the Army April 7, 1917. 

First enlisted assignment: Troop L, 5th 
Cavalry Regiment, Fort Bliss, Tex., and duty 
in the military police detachment at El Paso. 

Appointed cadet, United States Military 
Academy, West Point, November 12, 1918. 
While at West Point he captained the boxing 
team in 1924 and was light heavyweight and 
heavyweight boxing champ of the cadet 
corps from 1920 to 1924. Commissioned in 
Infantry; he is a graduate of the Infantry 
School and the Command and General Stafi 
College. 

In November 1945 he was sent to Korea 
to organize the Korean National Police of 
23,000 uniformed police, 5,000 detectives, and 
500 policewomen, who were among the first 
to bear the brunt of the North Korean 
attack in June 1950. In 1953 was awarded 
the Military Order of Taekuk by President 
Syngman Rhee for his contribution to the 
new republic, 

MILITARY POLICE AND PROVOST MARSHAL 
ASSIGNMENTS 

1924: Provost marshal, Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, N. Y. 

1929: Hawaiian Military Police Company. 
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1934-35: Provost marshal, 
land, N. Y. 

1935-37: Hawaiian Military Police com- 
manding officer. 

1939: Commanding officer, 2d Infantry 
Division, Military Police Company. 

1939: Provost marshal, United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point. 

1941: Provost marshal, General Headquar- 
ters, United States Army, Washington. 

1942: Commanding officer, Military Police 
Replacement Training Center, Fort Riley, 


Kans. 
1942: Deputy proyost marshal, European 


theater of operation& England. 

1942: Provost marshal, Allied Forces Head- 
quarters, North Africa. 

1943-45: Commandant, Provost Marshal 
General School, Fort Custer, Mich. 

1945: Chief, Military Police Division, Office 
of the Provost Marshal General. 

1947-50: Commandant, Provost Marshal 
General School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and 
Camp Gordon, Ga. 

1950: Deputy provost marshal 
Washington, D. C. 

1951-53: Provost marshal, European Com- 
mand. 


It is good to be able to report to my 
people of the 13th Congressional District 
that General Maglin is doing the best 
possible job in protecting our most pre- 
cious commodity, the American soldier. 


hr 


Governors Is- 


general, 


Comprehensive Manpower Bill Seeks Aid 
for Teachers—Colleges and Students 
Included in Provisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include an article by Mil- 
ton F. Lunch from the June 1956 issue of 
the American Engineer entitled “‘Com- 
prehensive Manpower Bill Seeks Aid for 
Teachers—Colleges and Students In- 
cluded in Provisions.” ‘This has refer- 
ence to H. R. 11200, a bill designed to 
regain our world leadership in develop- 
ing engineers and scientists. 

The article follows: 

COMPREHENSIVE MANPOWER BILL SEEKS AID 
FOR TEACHERS—COLLEGES AND STUDENTS 
INCLUDED IN PROVISIONS 

(By Milton F. Lunch) 

The most far-reaching and comprehensive 
legislative proposal to institute some form 
of Federal program to meet the Nation’s 
needs for engineers and scientists has been 
offered by Representative Etmer J. HOLLAND, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. Almost all of the bills 
on the subject introduced heretofore, run- 
ning into the dozens, have dealt primarily 
with scholarships as a means of getting more 
students into the colleges and universities. 
The Holland bill also calls for a scholarship 
program, but in addition it contains the 
following unique features: 

1. Supplement salary grants to raise the 
incomes of engineering teachers to the level 
paid engineers in industry with comparable 
qualifications. 

2. Financial aid to engineering educational 
institutions by paying the full cost of edu- 
cating the students holding the Federal 
scholarships, as distinguished from payment 
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only of the normal tuition, fees, and text- 
book charges. 

3. A two-pronged program under which 
engineering graduates would teach mathe- 
matics and science subjects in the high 
schools for 3 years, with supplemental salary 
grants to equalize their pay with that of 
the young engineers in industry. At the 
end of the 3-year stint, the engineer-teacher 
would be eligible for a 3-year graduate fel- 
lowship to study for a doctor of philosophy 
degree, also with an economic grant to keep 
the grantee’s income up to that of engineers 
working in industry. 

Representative HOLLAND told the House at 
the time he introduced his bill: “We have 
had enough warnings. We have had enough 
speeches. But we have had little action. 
Today I propose action. I propose a concrete 
Government program that will lick the prob- 
lem.” He said that before preparing his bill 
he sought to get the best answers to the 
many questions involved and the best guid- 
ance in the kind of legislation which is 
needed by contacting the deans of all the 
Nation's engineering schools. At the latest 
count, 126 deans of the 150 contacted had 
replied to the Congressman’s questionnaire 
and offered suggestions. He told the House 
that the deans generally agreed on two main 
reasons for the present engineering man- 
power situation: (1) Precious manpower po- 
tential is being wasted by the failure of many 
bright’ high-school students to continue to 
college; (2) the shortage of qualified teachers 
of engineering at the college level, and of 
qualified mathematics and science teachers 
at the high-school level. 

The scholarship portion of the Holland bill 
would provide 30 engineering scholarships 
each year to outstanding high-school gradu- 
ates from each of the 435 congressional dis- 
tricts, based on competitive examinations. 
In lieu of tuition, the school would receive 
“an amount equal to the actual cost to 
such school * * * without regard to the 
school’s other income and resources * * * 
of educating such student and providing 
facilities (other than meals and lodging) in 
connection therewith.” The student would 
receive $100 a month for living expenses 
while in attendance at the school. The pro- 
posal to pay the institution the full cost 
of educating the student instead of only tui- 
tion is based on the fact that tuition repre- 
sents only a part of the university’s costs 
per student. Statistics as of 1950 show that 
in tax-supported institutions tuition ac- 
counted for only 29.8 percent of total in- 
stitutional income, and in private institu- 
tions it accounted for 67.8 percent. HoLLAND 
said that this provision would give the 
schools some financial help they need and 
should encourage the schools to enlarge their 
facilities. 

The supplemental salary grants to univer- 
sity engineering teachers are stated in the 
bill to be for the purpose of encouraging 
them “to continue in the teaching profes- 
sion, and to prevent such teachers from 
leaving the teaching profession to seek 
higher-paying positions elsewhere.” Hol- 
land said that the reports from the deans 
state that many of the best engineering 
teachers are being lured into industry every 
year through higher salary offers which the 
schools cannot match. The criteria for the 
amount of supplemental pay would be “such 
amounts as, when added to such teacher's 
regular salary as a member of the faculty of 
such school, will make his income substan- 
tially equal to the average income of indus- 
trial and other nonacademic engineers of 
comparable qualifications.” Periodic checks 
would be conducted to determine changes 
in the amount of supplemental pay based 
on changes in nonacademic compensation 
levels or changes in the regular salary or 
qualifications of the teacher. The supple- 
mental pay grants would be paid to the uni- 
versity, to be turned over to the teachers 
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without any reduction in regular salary be- 
cause of the supplemental grants. 

Under the high school teacher-fellowship 
arrangement for graduate engineers, Hol- 
land said ‘the purpose is to hit at the two 
extremes of the manpower supply situation— 
both of which were said to be crucial 
by many of the deans—by providing quali- 
fied math and science teachers in the high 
schools to prepare students for engineering 
study, and, conversely, to provide the incen- 
tives to turn out more highly trained engi- 
neers and scientists in the graduate fields. 
An additional factor in the plan is the hope 
that many engineering graduates after hav- 
ing been exposed to an educational atmos- 
phere for 10 years (4 to secure B. S. 
degree, 3 teaching in high schools and 
3 in graduate work) would choose to 
stay in engineering teaching work, thus fur- 
ther alleviating the engineering teacher 
shortage. The economic side of the dual 
high school teacher-fellowship arrangement 
would work as follows: While teaching in 
the high school the engineer would receive, 
in addition to his regular high school salary, 
supplemental grants to bring his income 
substantially into line with the average in- 
come of industrial and other nonacademic 
engineers of comparable qualifications. 
When the engineer completed his 3-year 
high school teaching assignment and moved 
into his graduate study, the institution 
would be paid the full cost of providing the 
advanced education in lieu of tuition. At 
the same. time, the engineer-student would 
be paid an amount per month (as living ex- 
penses) equal to the total amount per 
month which he had received while a high 
school teacher, including the regular teach- 
er’s salary and the supplementary salary 
grant. 

The Pittsburgh legislator’s bill provides a 
specific prohibition against any agency-of the 
Federal Government exercising any direc- 
tion, supervision or control over the cur- 
riculum or program of instruction of any 
educational institution or over its adminis- 
tration or personnel. The actual adminis- 
tration of the program would be in the hands 
of the National Science Foundation and the 
Foundation would handle the economic stu- 
dies necessary to determine the amounts 
to be paid under the several supplemental 
salary grant provision, as well as the de- 
termination of the full cost of educating 
students at the institutions. The Founda- 
tion would be required to consult with the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment in the administration of the program, 
and would file a report with Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session with respect 
to the administration of each program, in- 
cluding recommendations for revisions. 

In offering his bill, Representative HoLLAND 
said that the cost should be regarded as an 
essential expenditure for national defense. 
He estimated the cost of the undergraduate 
phase at $183 million for the fourth and suc- 
ceeding years. The cost of the advanced fel- 
lowship program cannot be computed, he 
said, until it is known how many graduate 
students will enter the program, but he esti- 
mated that it should not cost much more 
than the undergraduate program. He told 
his colleagues that in a discussion of costs, 
“it is essential to recognize that money ap- 
propriated for this bill will go to develop our 
most precious resource, manpower. It will 
be money spent to meet an imperative need. 
Nothing is too costly if it is essential.” 

The Holland bill (H. R. 11200) has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. As the boldest and most 
all-embracing legislative proposal to cope 
with the engineering manpower situation it 
is certain to receive detailed attention and 
study by congressional groups and Federal 
agencies concerned with the engineering 
manpower subject, as well as from profes- 
sional engineers and professional associa- 
tions studying the many suggestions ad- 
vanced in the critical manpower field. 
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Address Delivered by Mr. Walter V. 
Chopyk Before the 10th Anniversary 
Banquet of the John Onufryk Ameri- 
can Legion Post, No. 1590, Rochester, 
N. Y., on May 27, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the following address 
delivered by Mr. Walter V. Chopyk before 
the 10th anniversary banquet of the John 
Onufryk American Legion Post, No. 1590, 
Rochester, N. Y., on May 27, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend fathers, distin- 
guished guests, members of the John Onu- 
fryk American Legion post, and ladies and 
gentlemen, my address this evening is en- 
titled “Action Now, Later Too Late.” 

In the past months many fine articles deal- 
ing with the cause of liberation have been 
appearing in newspapers and magazines. 
Recently one such article, in the form of an 
editorial by David Lawrence entitled “The 
Power of the Peoples,” appeared in the maga- 
zine U. S. News & World Report. The high- 
light of this editorial can be best stated by 
the following quotation from it: 

“Too often our minds are focused on the 
power of governments and not on the power 
of the peoples. Too often we accept the doc- 
trine that peaceful coexistence with gangster 
governments is a prerequisite to our own 
survival.” 

Evidence of the truth of these words was 
quite evident at the Geneva Summit Con- 
ference last year. Mr. James Hagerty, Presi- 
dential Press Secretary, hearing of a press 
conference that had been planned by the 
many representatives of the enslaved peoples 
Sehind the Iron Curtain, among which I was 
one, who were covering the Geneva Confer- 
ence which was planned to take place during 
the Geneva talks, requested me personally to 
refrain from holding this conference in Ge- 
neva and asked instead to hold it in the 
United States. 

In spite of the fact that the feeling of 
peaceful coexistence dominated the talks in 
Geneva, we were determined to have the 
power and the voice of the subjugated people 
heard and felt, and we held our press con- 
ference and made it possible for the feelings 
of 200 million oppressed. peoples of the 
Ukraine, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Byelorussia, Slovakia, and Cossakia to be 
heard at this conference. 

While our own representatives from the 
United States were hobnobbing with the 
Kremlin’s glamour boys who came with their 
smiles and good manners hiding their sin- 
ister and deceptive motives, it was not pro- 
tocol to disturb the fun by bringing up the 
murders and oppression going on. Our rep- 
resentatives gave the appearance of con- 
doning Soviet brutality in this way. Were 
we our brothers’ keeper in Geneva? Did we 
do anything to help those in the Soviet po- 
litical prisons? Did these actions spell any 
hope for them? 

How long are we to maintain this good- 
will with the terrorists of the U. S. S. R.? 
When are we going to give the underdogs 
something to hope for? 

Mr. Lawrence continues to say, “It is true 
@ gangster government can in its despera- 
tion, try to start a war, and fellow Ameri- 
cans, let us avoid complacency regarding 
this matter of Red Russia decreasing its 
manpower and armed might and releasing 
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so many doves of peace in Kremlin Square. 
They can start a war and if it will keep their 
people united against the “capitalist enemy,” 
as Radio Moscow puts it, they will overnight 
mass such enormous forces that would make 
Hitler’s armies look like a troop of Boy Scouts 
in comparison. 

Mr. Lawrence continues and I agree 100 
percent with him, but at heart, Moseow’s 
rulers are probably more afraid of the very 
people they might drag into war. What are 
we doing to stir up the resentment of the 
Soviet slaves and thus weaken the Soviet 
regime? Basically, very little. We are giv- 
ing them a wilting Voice of America which 
is on the wrong track. People behind the 
Iron Curtain will not be impressed by two 
cars in every garage. This is disgusting to 
their ears. The Voice of Canada and Radio 
Roma are doing a much better job. We know 
this from first hand information leaking out. 
We spoke over the Voice of Canada and Radio 
Roma of the Ukrainian underground army. 
The Voice of America has never mentioned 
the power of the Ukrainian underground 
army. How long will the Voice of America 
continue its policy of do-not-disturb while 
every night, Radio Moscow blasts out at 
America with shooting words. We must fight 
fire with fire or not get into the propaganda 
war at all. 

Just the other day, Adm. William Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs, de- 
clared before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: “It is in the political and diplo- 
matic fields that we have to worry. The 
West’s situation in long terms is more dan- 
gerous than a year ago, because Soviet propa- 
ganda has become more severe. We have to 
improve our performance in the information 
and diplomatic fields. We should not be 
complacent. We have a great deal of work 
to do.” 

Tell me, Isn’t this exactly what Americans 
of Ukrainian extraction and others. have been 
preaching for a long time? Why hasn’t the 
State Department taken heed of our warn- 
ings or are some persons in the Department 
still wearing blindfolds and are afraid to 
admit failure in counteracting Soviet 
propaganda? Are they still blinded to the 
brutalities committed by the Reds, why have 
our leaders in Washington ignored these 
facts? Instead, they have chosen to break 
bread and sip cocktails with the same men 
who are responsible for the inhuman treat- 
ment of our own brothers and sisters. 

Not only is our State Department lax in 
carrying out an effective counterpropaganda 
campaign. Even President Eisenhower, at 
the summit conference, agreed not to dis- 
cuss the position of the satellites. Later 
again, in a Miami speech, he returned to 
the subject, however, he passed over the 
question of the enslaved peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. In 1955 Secretary Dulles casually 
mentioned the existence of 16 national re- 
publics of the Soviet Union. However, these 
remarks and even the speeches of the lead- 
ers for the liberation of enslaved peoples are 
not much help. This state of mind in Wash- 
ington is not only weak and dangerous, but 
is directly contrary to the principles of our 
Nation as expressed by Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln. 

Fellow Americans, let us face it. We are 
not winning the cold war and we are making 
less progress in winning the hearts and 
minds of millions to our side in the struggle 
against the colonial and imperialistic forces 
of Russian communism. Unless action is 
taken, we face the miserable prospect of 
failure. Joint congressional action is des- 
perately needed to bolster and expand our 
informational mediums, in order to combat 
and expose the lies of the well-oiled propa- 
ganda machine of Moscow. 

A joint resolution now before Congress, 
which is referred to as Joint Resolution 433, 
takes a step in the right direction. It calls 
for the formation of a committee to investi- 
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gate the propaganda program now in effect 
in the United States with a view to finding 
better and more effective ways of combating 
Russian propaganda and of discovering its 
most vulnerable points. Some of our lead~ 
ers, at least, have now realized the impor- 
tance of having a fighting Voice of America 
to broadcast, instead of the soft-soap opera 
approach that has been the case. 

For the past several years, I have been 
speaking before audiences very frequently 
and in most cases these audiences have been 
composed of persons of eastern European 
descent or sympathies. Tonight, however, 
I have the rare opportunity of addressing a 
group that is dedicated by its own princi- 
ples to keeping America strong and free. 
Every Legionnaire knows from his own ex- 
perience what it means to fight for freedom 
and is therefore even more qualified to un- 
derstand and sympathize with the aspira- 
tions and hopes of the enslaved peoples of 
the world. The Legion has a voice in Amer- 
ica that cannot be ignored. It carries the 
torch of patriotism for all Americans. 
Through my speech, therefore, the cries of 
help of the enslaved peoples are brought to 
your ears. The American Legion is strong 
and brave enough to do more to help these 
people now than any other group of citizens 
in the United States. The cause of enslaved 
peoples should become a major project of 
Legion activities. You can help by adopting 
resolutions in your chapter meetings and in 
your State and National convention, urging 
Congress to pass Joint Resolution 433. You 
should notify your own Representatives of 
how much this means to you. By thus 
espousing the cause of enslaved peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, you will also be 
working for the cause of strengthening our 
own beloved America. You will be giving 
hope to those who are the natural enemies 
of communism, a force which seeks to de- 
stroy our own democracy. 

The hope of freedom i® not dead in these 
people, for they have always maintained an 
underground organization waiting for the 
opportunity of liberation. How long can 
this flame be kept alive if they do not get 
our moral support, if they do not think we 
care about them? 

Help the enemies of communism and we 
help ourselves. Remember, action is needed 
now; tomorrow may be too late. 





Why Does the World Hate America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I read an article by M. Raymond 
Cartier in the French magazine Match. 
I would like to point out that this maga- 
zine has a very large circulation in 
France. In fact, it has, in proportion to 
the population, a larger circulation than 
Life has in our own country. 

We have been discussing foreign aid 
on the floor of this House, and certainly 
nothing new or thought-provoking was 
brought out of our deliberations. 

I am, therefore, delighted to find that 
my friend, Basil Brewer, the publisher of 
that great paper the New Bedford 
Standard-Times, has had a translation 
of the article from the National Review 
of May 2 printed “as a public service,” 
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and that it appears in the Washington 

Post of today: 

Wuy DoEs THE Wor.tp HaTe AMERICA?—A 
BLUNT STATEMENT OF THE FRENCH VIEW- 
POINT BY RAYMOND CARTIER, EXECUTIVE Di- 
RECTOR OF THE MAGAZINE PaRIs-MATCH, PaRIs, 
FRANCE 
If his arrival was not clandestine the word 

has no meaning. The only crowd was the 

police, closely guarding the Palam Airport. 

Pandit Nehru had disdained to come, on 
the pretext that he was not only foreign min- 
ister but head of state. 

And in the absence of an Indian foreign 
minister, Mr. John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State of the great Republic of the United 
States, was received at New Delhi by a func- 
tionary so minor that the American press 
agencies were ashamed to mention him. 

They preferred to dwell on the fact that 
the Secretary of State has been gratified by 
a special and unusual favor—the authoriza- 
tion to fly over the Taj Mahal, in spite of the 
risk from vibrating motors to its fragile 
architecture. 

A few weeks earlier Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev had arrived at this same Palam 
Airport amid the mobilized enthusiasm of 
the capital and the whole nation. 

Delhi had been as red as a cock’s comb— 
red with pleasure—under a grand array of 
waving flags which the police themselves had 
distributed to the people. A million per- 
sons, cheering the jovial Khrushchev and 
the debonair Bulgarfin, had lined the route 
along which the closed limousine of Mr. 
Dulles sped as swiftly as an American hearse. 

“The warmth of our reception of the Soviet 
leaders simply conforms to our national tra- 
dition,” a slightly embarrassed Indian of- 
ficial had explained. “The Queen of Eng- 
land, or Mr. Dulles, arriving tomorrow, would 
be received with the same cordiality.” Mr. 
Dulles arrived. He saw. 

DULLES ROAMS THE GLOBE IN QUEST OF FRIENDS 


It is not always easy to understand the 
case of Mr. Dulles. 

Why, for example, did he choose to expose 
himself, and his country with him, to inevi- 
table comparison in a Jakarta still vibrating 
with last year’s acclamation of the Chinese 
President of Council, Chou En-lai? Nothing 
essential, said official Washington, nothing 
very important, motivated his conversations 
in Indonesia. 

Mr. Dulles is already, by a wide margin, the 
recordholder in mileage for his category. If 
he added to that mileage; if he visited capi- 
tals which no longer have any touristic at- 
traction for him; if he incurred a supple- 
mentary and superfluous fatigue; he no 
doubt hoped to improve his contacts, to re- 
duce misunderstandings, to rewarm atmos- 
pheres. 

In a word, to make himself liked—the very 
symbol of the aim which America has been 
pursuing desperately and disastrously for 10 
years. 

The case of India, alongside that of Mr. 
Dulles, is edifying. 

America powerfully helped India to gain its 
independence. In the very midst of the war, 
President Roosevelt pressured Winston 
Churchill to grant complete political liberty 
to a country whose sympathies were almost 
entirely with Japan. 

Liberated India became one of America’s 
darlings—the great spiritually enlightened 
democracy which would follow arm in arm 
with America the bright road of progress. 
Material aid was not omitted, even though 
the Delhi government always refused to 
undertake the slightest political obligation. 

The United States subscribed $20 million to 
the last 5-year plan of the Indian Republic, 
and the total of its gifts is some $454 million. 
When the chronic Indian famine threatened 
to become tragic 3 years ago, America threw 
into the bottomless pit 2 million tons of 
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wheat, part of which was lost through ineffi- 
ciency. 

Private aid—the phenomenal American 
private aid—has been added to this Govern- 
ment effort, representing for the year 1955 
alone nearly 25 million pounds of foodstuffs 
with a value of $18,326,000. 

American point-4 teams, and those of sev- 
eral large charitable organizations are at 
work in every part of the peninsula, helping 
the Indians to try not to die—while Russia 
has never offered to Indian distress the alms 
of a single sunflower seed. 

VAST AMERICAN AID FUNDS BRING ONLY DISTRUST 
AND HATE 


The dividends of these two policies are 
illustrated by the contrast between the re- 
ception of Mr. Dulles and that of Bulganin- 
Khrushchev. 

There is certainly not a country in the 
world where America is more suspect as @ 
nation, and the American more despised as 
an individual, than in India. 

Nehru has never ceased to obstruct every 
American effort to organize the defense of 
Asia, but Nehru in this case merely in- 
terprets the distrust and animosity of his 
people. 

When the Communists circulated the fable 
of American bacteriological war in Korea, 
probably not one Indian in a hundred thou- 
sand refused to believe it—just as not one 
in a hundred thousand doubted that the 
Americans were the aggressors. 

The same quasi-unanimity admits as an 
absolute fact that the Americans dropped 
the first atomic bomb on Hiroshima, instead 
of a German city, because the Japanese are 
Asiatic and colored. 

America could spend billions—and never 
succeed in effacing from the Indian mind 
the conviction that, more than any other 
nation, it represents the white man’s privi- 
lege of aggressiveness and imperialism, while 
Russia, whose colonal conquests cover half 
of Asia and reach to India’s very gates, is 
synonymous with racial equality and 
emancipation. 

Take even England. Theoretically she op- 
pressed India for 2 centuries, fattened on 
its substance, built on its misery the insolent 
fortunes of Belgravia and Mayfair, shed In- 
dian blood in cruel represessions. 

Nevertheless, today the Englishman—the 
hard, indifferent Englishman—compared 
with the American is to Indians a friend 
and brother. 

No lesser person than Gamal Abdel Nasser 
told me recently that he had learned in con- 
versation with Nehru this enormous dif- 
ference in the degree of unpopularity of the 
two nations. 

But when I asked Nasser what he himself 
thought of the Americans he thrust out his 
chin and answered only: “I like their films.” 

What applies to India applies to all Asia. 
America in 1948 literally tore Indonesia from 
the Dutch—and in his Jakarta press confer- 
ence John Foster Dulles was reduced to 
pleading the cause of his country before 
accusers. 

Japan, guilty and beaten, was coddled by 
America like a newborn babe, reeducated with 
immense care in democracy and the cult of 
baseball, presented with $2.5 billion in ac- 
cordance with the American system of re- 
verse payment of war damages. 

All of which resulted in the neutralist 
Hatoyama Government, Tokyo crowds burn- 
ing American vehicles, Japanese horror films 
on the atomization of Hiroshima—as if the 
Japanese were tender—and the immense bit- 
ter resentment of defeat slowly fermenting 
in this profound people. 

ASIAN NATIONS’ ONLY COMMON INTEREST IS 
DISLIKE FOR UNITED STATES 

South Vietnam, Korea, and Formosa are 
border cases; they owe their every breath to 
America, yet even this does not always suffice 
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to restrain the violence and impatience of 
their anti-American sentiment. 

One could continue this world tour. 
the same everywhere. 

Anti-Americanism is often the sole com- 
mon interest of violently antagonistic nations 
or groups, as in South Africa where the 
whites curse America for its anticolonialism 
and the blacks blame it for its segregation. 

Or in the Near East where the Arabs 
abominate it while the Jews accuse it of 
egoism and meaness. Latin America has not 
a single country where the anti-Yankee 
spirit does not preponderate. 

The single fact that United States citizens 
have practically usurped the name of Ameri- 
cans causes a gnashing of teeth all the way to 
Canada, where, a foreign minister has said, 
“The time of automatically easy relations 
with our southern neighbor is ended, I be- 
lieve, forever.” 

In Washington the accounts are kept. 
They are enormous. Since the war America 
has distributed to the world $52,287,000,000, 
of which $45,107,000,000 were gifts pure and 
simple. With this sum it could have rebuilt 
every road in the country, or created a super- 
aviation far beyond Russia’s ability to com- 
pete. 

Moreover, what was given away was not 
merely money but wealth, particularly raw 
materials of which America, with its in- 
tense activity, does not have unlimited re- 
serves. 

Strictly speaking, say the economists, for- 
eign aid is national impoverishment. It is 
acceptable if it buys political advantages. 

Otherwise it is lunacy. 

Western Europe always heads the list. It 
has received two-thirds of the 52 billion dis- 
tributed since the war by the United States 
Government. England leads with 6 billion 
in economic aid, followed by France with 5% 
billion, Germany with a little under 4 bil- 
lion, and Italy with two billion eight hun- 
dred million. 

Countries small in size but deeply shaken 
by the war, such as Holland, Austria, Greece, 
have cost the United States more than a 
billion each. 

What is more extraordinary is that 11 years 
after the end of hostilities, when Europe is 
completely restored, private American gen- 
erosity continues to feed a large number of 
Europeans. 

France, an agricultural paradise, still re- 
ceives from 14 philanthropic organizations 
almost 4,400 tons of foodstuffs, which is noth- 
ing compared with 66,000 to Italy and 33,000 
to a Germany bathed in prosperity. The dol- 
lars which paid for these gifts, estimated at 
$160 million in 1955 for the whole world, are 
collected from individuals, of whom many 
are mere wage earners. 


PROSPEROUS FRANCE, JEALOUS BRITAIN VIE IN 
ANTIPATHY FOR UNITED STATES 


These public billions and private millions 
have not made Western Europe a much more 
favorable milieu (environment) for the 
United States than South America or Asia. 

It is hard to say whether anti-American 
sentiment is stronger in England or in 
France. In France it is aggravated by Com- 
munist influence and at present overexcited 
by the events in North Africa; but in England 
it is fed by the intense frustration of a nation 
recently supplanted in its world role. 

In any case it crosses social barriers in the 
two Western countries nearest to America. 

The United States logically should have the 
sympathy of the working classes because of 
the condition of its own workers, and of the 
property-owning classes which it is protect- 
ing from annihilation by communism. 

Yet more often it meets on the one side 
only principled opposition and on the other 
only misunderstanding, flippancy, often dis- 
dain. 

Germany is not, for Washington, the con- 
solation many Frenchmen imagine it to be. 


It is 
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There were those early days when the GI’s 
felt less foreign in the conquered nation 
than anywhere else in Europe. But like Ja- 
pan, Germany restored does not have the 
unetuous humility of Germany in collapse. 

The “go home” campaign began there, and 
the movement which is alienating the Bonn 
government from American policy expresses 
the dominant attitude of the German people. 

The idea of an exclusive alliance with an 
ideologically conquered Germany is no longer 
one of the variants in American planning. 

It is curious to interview American officials 
on the universal anti-Americanism. In gen- 
eral they act as if the matter were not very 
important. “We hold,” they say, “too much 
of a place in the world, and we are too rich, 
for American unpopularity not to be inevi- 
table. No matter what we do we shall be 
criticized. We are making the best of it—it 
is for others to change.” 

But this defensive attitude marks a great 
perplexity and a serious disillusion. The 
State Department files are full of studies of 
the phenomenon and reports on remedial 
means. In the center of a powerful conti- 
nental system, surrounded by armies all 
ready to march, Napoleon could allow him- 
self the illusion of despising with impunity 
the opinion of foreign peoples. America, in 
spite of its wealth and power, is not in the 
same situation. 

In Europe, the response to American 
wealth is an attitude of intellectual hauteur. 
Outside Europe, it is more simply a burning 
reaction of antipathy and envy. 

America’s desperate efforts to disassociate 
itself from colonial or ex-colonial Europeans, 
masters of yesterday’s world, are in vain. 

1. Americans are white. 

2. They-are rich. 

3. They are the richest of the white peoples. 

Three indelible facts which insure them, 
no matter what they do, the unfavorable 
prejudice of a majority of the world’s inhabi- 
tants. 

Americans do not share the resentment left 
by white imperialism; they take it more and 
more exclusively on their own shoulders. 
Their disinterestedness, even if sincere, does 
not exempt them from it. 

Besides, a people fighting on a world field 
of battle cannot be disinterested. The Amer- 
icans make themselves think they are, by 
considering the purity of their intentions 
and the quantity of good money which they 
throw after bad. But on this point the Arabs 
and Hindus are more perspicacious. 
FOREIGN AID CALAMITOUS FOR HELPED AS WELL 

AS HELPER 


Unfortunately there is little chance that 
America wil change its attitude in the fore- 
seeable future. Urgent voices are heard de- 
manding that it stiffen its anticolonial atti- 
tude and increase a foreign aid which, it is 
becoming clear, is calamitous for the helped 
as well as the helper. 

“whether we are criticized or not,” said one 
Washington official, “we cannot let Iranian 
children die of hunger.” A boundless ideal- 
ism; a do-good conception of foreign policy; 
a conviction that all peoples should be free 
and all men electors; these ideas still reign 
firmly in Washington. 

In the burning affair of North Africa, the 
State Department energetically eschews the 
slightest anti-French intervention, but offi- 
cial as well as public sentiment is categori- 
cally declared in favor of total independence 
for Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. 

The precedents of the past 10 years; the 
decline of every liberated country into com- 
munism or neutralism; the dizzy growth of 
anti-Americanism in decolonialized Asia; the 
fact that liberated North Africa will join an 
Arab League which is practically Moscow- 
oriented; the further fact that the loss of 
North Africa will push France itself—humil- 
fated and desperate—into the Soviet system: 

These realistic arguments, these indisput- 
able truths, are unavailing against a senti- 
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mental enthusiasm that comes from a mis- 
interpretation of history: the United States 
was born of a colonial rebellion (which is a 
false notion), and consequently all colonial 
rebellions deserve its sympathy. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY SHOULD BE DIC- 
TATED BY REALISTIC SELF-INTEREST 


It is terribly difficult to be the dominant 
power of an epoch. The Washington officials 
are not wrong in saying that anti-American- 
ism will exist, no matter what America does, 
so long as the United States holds its present 
rank. But anti-Americanism is also main- 
tained by faults in judgment and by grave 
and avoidable errors. One of the most fre- 
quent is America’s incapacity for taking sides. 
Its most general mistake is obedience to ide- 
ology, or more exactly to an intellectual con- 
fusion in which ideology and egoism blend 
and obscure one another, 

There would be less anti-Americanism in 
the world if America abandoned its philan- 
thropic aspirations, its vocation of Santa 
Claus, its transcendental morality, all its 
missionary trappings, all its Boy Scout gear, 
and if, at last, it followed openly and intelli- 
gently the policy of its own interest. 





Status of Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in debate last 
week one of my colleagues said that when 
a man goes into the Army he quickly 
loses some constitutional rights that he 
normally has as a civilian. This is true 
to a minor degree. The Constitution it- 
self makes an exception of cases arising 
in the land or naval forces. Is this to be 
considered as justification for stripping 
him completely of all constitutional 
rights when he is serving in the Armed 
Forces abroad? His brothers in arms 
who are fortunate enough to remain in 
this country still have the rights given 
them by the Constitution, and enumer- 
ated explicitly in the Uniform Manual 
of Courts-Martial. 

There are some who still insist that a 
trial in a foreign court does not deprive 
an accused American of any of his rights. 
This is because the enumerated safe- 
guards in article VII of the Status of 
Forces Agreement are deceptive. It is 
unnecessary to belabor this point be- 
cause the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army has already determined what 
rights may be lost. I quote from the 
study made by him of the laws of France: 

Certain guaranties are absent in general 
or specific terms from French law, and the 
provisions of the code, with experience de- 
rived from practice, reveal that there is some 
likelihood that they may be denied the ac- 
cused in certain cases in France. They are: 

1. Prompt and speedy trial. 

2. Privilege of suspect or accused to be 
silent, burden of proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt on government, presumption of inno- 


cence. 
3. Guaranty of confrontation by witnesses. 


4. Involuntary confessions prohibited, 


The proponents of the status agree- 
ments have been quick to say that an 
accused does not have a trial by jury in 
our military courts, They overlook the 
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similarity in procedure, though by an- 
other name. Trial is before a board 
which can be composed of both officers 
and enlisted men. The accused has the 
right to challenge any member of the 
panel for cause. He has one peremptory 
challenge. There is no such right in a 
foreign court. 

Critics of our court-martial system also 
ignore the elaborate system of review 
and appeal, even to the President. The 
rights of appeal abroad are only appar- 
ent. Servicemen hesitate to appeal be- 
cause their sentence may be increased. 
Right now, in France, an appeal is pend- 
ing in an airman’s case, brought by the 
prosecution for the sole purpose of in- 
creasing the penalty imposed. 





Repatriation of Anti-Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of forced repatriation is not a dead 
one and something that is not a matter 
of the past. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the June 7, 1956, 
edition of the Ledger, Montrose, Calif., 
entitled “Offers Congress Ample Proof 
on Delivery of Refugees to Reds” written 
by Mr. Ed Delaney. 

As an example of the problem that 
is with us today, I include an article 
from the June 9, 1956, Tablet entitled 
“Is U. N. Commissioner for Refugees 
Pro-Red?” written by Mr. Julius FEp- 
stein. Mr. Epstein’s article points out 
that this repatriation of anti-Commu- 
nists is still very much with us. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Montrose (Calif.) Ledger of June 
7, 1956] 
OFFERS CONGRESS AMPLE PROOF ON DELIVERY 
OF REFUGEES TO REDS 


(By Ed Delaney) 


News headlines of the past week informed 
us that neutral truce teams in Korea have 
been ousted because the Communists were 
flagrantly violating the terms of the so- 
called armistice in Korea that was dictated by 
the Communists and signed by the United 
States. 

Some of the most infamous crimes and vio- 
lations of agreements made with the Reds 
in Europe, at the end of hostilities there in 
1945, have not as yet been blazoned in the 
metropolitan press. Although those crimes 
were committed 10 or 11 years ago, great ef- 
fort is being made to suppress the facts 
and to shield those who perpetrated the 
crimes. 

The forced repatriation to Soviet con- 
trolled countries of millions of anti-Commu- 
nist prisoners of war and civilians, by Amer- 
ican military and civilian authorities in 
Western Europe in the years 1945-47, has re- 
sulted in a bill being introduced in Congress 
for an investigation and citation of those re- 
sponsible for it. The measure, House Reso- 
lution 137, was introduced by Representative 
ALBERT BoscH, of New York. 

Many people of the Republic of Slovakia, 
who fied the Communists and sought sanctu- 
ary in the American occupied parts of Ger- 
many were forcibly rounded up and delivered 
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to the Reds for execution, torture, and en- 
slavement. 

Because I had the opportunity to person- 
ally witness some of these forcible repatria- 
tions and had put certain of the incidents in 
a book which was published 18 months ago, 
I was jnvited by refugee organizations to 
addre their meetings in several eastern 
cities. The additional documented data and 
information I was able to obtain in connec- 
tion with those crimes against humanity, will 
be given to Congressman BoscH and others 
who are determined that the truth shall be 
presented to the American people, regard- 
less of efforts to suppress it. 


HANDED TO REDS 


My own documentation relates how the 
American military authorities, in violation 
of all rules of international warfare and 
agreements made with other powers, handed 
prominent political prisoners and religious 
leaders to the Communists in 1945. 

Additional proof of such crimes is con- 
tained in statements furnished me by certain 
refugees now in this country and Canada. 
For instance: between June 25 and 28, 1945, 
political refugees, men, women, and children, 
numbering approximately 300, were rounded 
up in the American military zone of Krems- 
muster, Austria. Their belongings were 
taken from them. The whole group, with 
small chilren, some not a year old, were held 
in an open field for a week, guarded day and 
night by United States military police. 
After 1 week they were loaded into freight 
cars and shipped to the Czech Communists. 
Many of the group were jailed, tortured and 
some hanged. 

WAR CRIMINALS 


On June 27 and 28, at Aurolzmunster, 
Austria, in the United States zone, about 
500 men, women, and children were herded 
into freight cars and shipped to the Com- 
munists, against their protests. Among 
them were prominent political leaders, 
priests, members of parliament, professors, 
teachers and small children—who were listed 
as “war criminals.” The utter inconsistency 
of listing children as “war criminals” did 
not seem to deter the United States officials 
from handing them to the Reds for extermi- 
nation. 

From documents obtained and interviews 
with persons I had known in Europe and 
those who knew of my efforts to get facts 
to the public, much material will be added 
to the files being accumulated for the con- 
gressional committee, if they desire it. It 
has been indicated the committee will be 
glad to get the data. 

House Resolution 137, notes that the 
“forced repatriation of anti-Communist pris- 
oners of war and civilians, represents an 
indelible blot on the American tradition of 
ready. asylum for political exiles.” 


FIX THE BLAME 


The resolution also asks that a committee 
be authorized and directed to conduct a “full 
and complete investigation” of the forced 
repatriation program “carried out by our 
military and civilian authorities in Germany 
and other countries.” It further stipulates 
that the committee shall “fix the responsi- 
bility for such program.” 

It is somewhat a shock to many Americans 
to learn that such inhuman and brutal 
treatment was meted out to anti-Commu- 
nists, under direction and at the order of 
American officials. But among other docu- 
mentation that is being put in hands of the 
committee is the official order in their 
manual of instruction for those handling the 
displaced persons. 

Regardless of the political claptrap being 
put out by some in the Washington bureaus, 
tending to show that United States prestige 
has not suffered abroad, the reports gleaned 
from visits to some 8 or 9 cities in the past 
2 weeks, point the opposite. The damage 
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done can be repaired, but it is doubtful that 
those who were in any manner associated 
with the forced repatriation, will now be ac- 
cepted as liberators of the ones they in- 
directly, handed over to the benign graces 
of the Communists. 





[From the Tablet of June 9, 1956] 


Is U. N. COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 
Pro-RED? 


(By Julius Epstein) 


Should the American people support the 
office of the present U. N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
who—were he an American citizen—would 
not be eligible for a mail carrier’s job because 
he could not meet our Government’s security 
standards? 

That’s the question Congress will have to 
answer when the appropriations for UNREF 
(United Nations Refugee Fund) for the next 
fiscal year will come up within a few weeks. 
The administration is asking for $2,300,000 
for the next 18-month period. 

The reason why this question must be an- 
swered with a clear “No” lies in Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart’s past record as one of the 
most outspoken supporters and one of the 
most stanchest defenders of Stalin’s internal 
and external crimes as well as of the whole 
Soviet concept in world politics. 


QUOTES FROM PRO-SOVIET BOOKS 


To prove this very serious accusation which 
may well lead to the resignation of Mr. van 
Heuven Goedhart, we have just to look at the 
introduction he wrote to the book by Michael 
Sayers and Albert E. Kahn, The Great Con- 
spiracy Against Soviet Russia. The book, 
which was required reading for American 
prisoners to be brainwashed in Communist 
prisoners of war camps in North Korea and 
China, is probably the most formidable pro- 
Stalinist propaganda job ever done by Ameri- 
can authors. 

A few quotations will show the true char- 
acter of this book. About the famous Mos- 
cow framed-up trial against Pyatakov, Radek, 
Sokolnikov, Shestov, Muralov, and 12 other 
defendants, page 301: 

“The American Ambassador to Moscow, 
Joseph E. Davies, was profoundly impressed 
by the trial. He attended it daily, and, as- 
sisted by an interpreter, carefully followed 
the proceedings. A former corporation law- 
yer, Ambassador Davies stated that the Soviet 
prosecutor Vyshinsky, who was being cur- 
rently described by anti-Soviet propagandists 
as a brutal inquisitor, impressed him as being 
‘much like Homer Cummings, calm, dispas- 
sionate, intellectual, and able and wise. He 
conducted the treason trial in a manner that 
won my respect and admiration as a lawyer.’ ” 

On one of the most clear sighted and accu- 
rate predictions about the future course of 
Soviet foreign policy, made in 1944, by our 
former Ambassador to Moscow, William C. 
Bullitt, Sayers and Kahn write on page 375 as 
follows: 

“Four years later (1944) as the Second 
World War was drawing to its close, Bullitt 
reappeared on the European continent as a 
correspondent for Life magazine. From 
Rome he sent a sensational article to Life 
which was published in that periodical on 
September 4, 1944. Purporting to give the 
opinions of certain anonymous Romans, Bul- 
litt repeated the anti-Soviet propaganda 
which for 20 years had been utilized by in- 
ternational fascism in its drive for world 
conquest. Bullitt wrote: 

“*The Romans expect the Soviet Union to 
dominate Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia. * * * They expect that, 
besides eastern Poland, the Russians will also 
annex East Prussia, including Koenigsberg.’ 


“Bullitt asserted that the menace against 


_ which western civilization must unite was 


Moscow and its Communist agents.” 
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From page 390: 

“But the greatest of all surprises of the 
Second World War was Soviet Russia. Over- 
night, it seemed, a thick false fog was torn 
apart, and through it emerged the true 
stature and meaning of the Soviet nation, its 
leaders, its economy, its army, its people and, 
in Cordell Hull’s words, ‘the epic quality of 
their patriotic fervor.’ 


“LAUDS ARMY UNDER STALIN 


“The first great realization which came out 
of the Second World War was that the Red 
Army, under Marshal Stalin, was the most 
competent and powerful force on the side of 
world progress and democracy.” 

The book concludes with the following 
statement by Colonel Robins on page 396: 

“Soviet Russia exploits no colonies, seeks 
to exploit none. Soviet Russia operates no 
foreign trade cartels, seeks none to exploit. 
Stalin’s policies have wiped out racial, relig- 
ious, national and class antagonism within 
the Soviet territories. This unity and har- 
mony of the Soviet peoples point the path to 
international peace.” 

Quite rightly, the book the Great Con- 
spiracy Against Soviet Russia by Sayers and 
Kahn was enthusiastically welcomed by the 
American Communist Party as well as by the 
Soviet press. One July 1, 1946, the New York 
Daily Worker wrote: 

“William Z. Foster, national chairman of 
the Communist Party, warmly endorsed the 
new $1 edition of the Great Conspiracy 
Against Russia by Albert E. Kahn and Mi- 
chael Sayers, just off the press, declaring 
that the new popular edition ‘opens up the 
possibility of reaching hundreds of thousands 
of workers with the true facts regarding the 
anti-Soviet intrigues of American and British 
imperialism from the time of the Russian 
revolution until the present.’ ” 

This is the book whose Dutch edition car- 
ries an introduction by our present U. N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees (from 
Communist countries), Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, a highly praising introduction as 
we shall see, an introduction from which he 
has never retracted a single word and which 
is still distributed in the Netherlands as well 
as in all other Dutch-speaking areas through- 
out.the world. 


COUNTESS TOLSTOY PROTESTS 


Only with this introduction in mind are 
we now able to understand why he so fiercely 
criticized our Government’s program for aid- 
ing refugees newly escaped from Communist 
countries. 

Only with this introduction in mind can 
we fathom the hidden reasons for his con- 
tinuing participation in Soviet-approved re- 
patriation of refugees from non-Communist 
countries. 

It was this outspoken participation in the 
Soviet-endorsed repatriation program which 
caused Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, president 
of the Tolstoy Foundation, to address a letter 
on July 5, 1955, to Senator WILLIAM KNow- 
LAND, Of California, in which she strongly 
and courageously protested against the High 
Commissioner’s activities. In this memo- 
rable letter, she wrote as follows: 

“I am taking the liberty of bringing to the 
immediate attention of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee considering amend- 
ments to S. 2090, information confirmed to 
the Tolstoy Foundation and other American 
voluntary agencies working with refugees in 
Austria that the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees is actively participat- 
ing in repatriation of refugees from Austria 
to Iron Curtain countries. 

“We have been informed that a Russian- 
speaking representative of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees has 
been accompanying a Soviet Repatriation 
Mission in the British Zone of Austria with 
the knowledge and approval of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
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“It is my understanding that the Congress 
had never before appropriated funds to an 
agency which operates in a manner which is 
directly opposed to the interests of the 
U. S.A. 

“My organization as well as other Ameri- 
can voluntary agencies is most interested in 
this question, and we are bending every effort 
at the present moment toward minimizing 
and preventing redefection of refugees. 

“Although the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees claims legal grounds 
under his statute for participating in repatri- 
ation, we still consider that the fact remains 
that the United States Congress would be de- 
feating its own objectives by authorizing and 
appropriating special funds for the United 
Nations High Commissioner whose policies, 
objectives, and interests are in direct conflict 
with the United States Government and the 
policies that are followed by the voluntary 
agencies working in the field.” 


SUPPORTS SOVIET PROGRAM 


Since then the High Commissioner has not 
ceased participating in repatriation activi- 
ties. He is the only official who ever invited 
repatriation of political refugees to Com- 
munist countries and who ever described 
such repatriation as a solution of the refugee 
problem. 

Under his eyes, these horrible scenes at 
the Italian-Yugoslav border are daily oc- 
curring as documented in the memorandum 
by the former Yugloslav Ambassador to the 
United States, Constantin A. Fotitch and 
Michael Krek, presented to the State Depart- 
ment on March 20, 1956. (The text of this 
memorandum appeared in the Tablet of 
April 28, 1956, and was also fully inserted in 
the record of this writer’s testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity of May 18, 1956.) 

This writer wants to make it abundantly 
clear that he does not want to deprive the 
U. N. High Commissioner’s office, as an insti- 
tution, of a single penny, provided that a 
more suitable man can be found to direct its 
activities. It is to be hoped that both Ap- 
propriations Committees of our Congress will 
take the same stand. 

Should it turn out to be impossible—for 
some reason unknown to this writer—to re- 
move Dr. van Heuven Goedhart, the man who 
so praisingly introduced one of the most 
vicious Stalinist books ever written, then 
and only then should Congress consider the 
possibility of-giving the funds, originally 
intended for the U., N. High Commissioner's 
office, to American Government, as well as 
voluntary, agencies, such as USEP (United 
States escapee program), the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, the Tolstoy Founda- 
tion, Church World Service, and the Amer- 
ican Friends of Russian Freedom. All these 
agencies—and many others, of course—do ex- 
tremely valuable work in the field, especially 
in Europe, and all of them are strongly 
against extending any, however cleverly dis- 
guised, invitation to political refugees to 
be repatriated to the countries of Commu- 
nist horrors from which they fied. 





To Strengthen the Robinson-Patman Act 
and Amend the Antitrust Law Prohibit- 
ing Price Discrimination 

SPEECH 


or 
HON. B. F. SISK 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 1840) to 
strengthen the Robinson-Patman Act and 
amend the antitrust law prohibiting price 
discrimination. 


(Mr. SISK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the ReEcorp.) 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill. As a cosponsor of 
H. R. 11 Ihave been very much interested 
in it. I feel it will help small business 
men who are having a most difficult time 
in this era of big business. We need 
badly to take steps to curb unfair and 
discriminatory monopoly and to preserve 
the competitive, free enterprise system. 
This legislation is aimed to prohibit un- 
fair price discrimination and give the 
small dealer a chance to compete with 
the larger retailer. Recent large in- 
creases in bankruptcy of smaller business 
enterprises are alarming. ‘They clearly 
show the need for this legislation. This 
bill has won the interest and approval of 
small business people in my district and 
I join in their urgent request that you 
act favorably on it. 





Breathing New Life Into NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. REUSS.. Mr. Speaker, the article 
by Mr. James P. Warburg, of New York, 
in the current issue of the Reporter 
should be read by all those who are’con- 
cerned that our foreign policy meet the 
realities of today. The article follows: 

BREATHING NEw Lire INto NATO 
(By James P. Warburg) 


Although President Eisenhower and his 
Secretary of State have, until very recently, 
spoken with pride and satisfaction of NATO’s 
growing strength and its successful role in 
forcing a change of Soviet tactics, it is now 
admitted that NATO is in serious trouble. 

The obvious immediate cause of declining 
morale in the Atlantic Community is that 
since the Russians have stopped making 
threatening gestures a certain apathy if not 
a sense of greater security has permeated the 
people of Europe, dissolving the temporary 
solidarity created by common fear. 

That, however, is by no means the whole 
story. The Soviet New Look has under- 
mined the alliance’s solidarity. The belated 
comprehension of what happens when both 
sides fight with atomic weapons has had an 
even worse effect. The more people think 
about it, the more irrelevant appears the 
effort to create a conventional shield against 
invasion. European nations have been ask- 
ing themselves more and more frequently: 

“If the threat of massive retaliation by the 
United States can prevent war, of what use 
are our puny divisions? And if the United 
States fails to deter aggression, or provokes 
it, then Europe will be finished, no matter 
which side ultimately achieves victory.” In 
addition, an increasing number of Europeans 
are beginning to suspect that a defensive 
alliance involving the rearmament of a par- 
titioned Germany is more likely to provoke 
than to prevent eventual conflict. 

These, too, are only partial causes of Eu- 
ropean apathy. In order to consider what 
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remedial action might be taken, it is nec- 
essary to recognize that the major weak- 
nesses of NATO go back to its origins. The 
alliance, concluded in 1949, was the result 
of two assumptions: that Western Europe 
was the primary target of Soviet expansion- 
ism, and that military means would be the 
chosen instrument of Soviet aggression. 


REARMING WEST GERMANY 


It is not necessary to discuss here whether 
these two hypotheses were ever correct. I 
for one have consistently questioned their 
validity. Whatever may have been the origi- 
nal Soviet intentions, it is now clear that the 
primary Russian targets are southeast Asia 
and the Middle East—that the Soviet aim 
is to outflank and undermine NATO by 
other than military means rather than to 
attack it frontally. 

The European have been quick to grasp 
the fallacy of the original premises. Yet 
the European themselves, especially the 
French, are largely responsible for the mis- 
shapen nature of NATO. Originally, the 
North Atlantic Treaty was designed as a dec- 
laration of political and economic as well as 
military solidarity. Its nonmilitary aspect 
was, however, overshadowed by the historic 
decision of Canada and the United States 
to consider an attack upon Western Europe 
as an attack upon themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, this military overemphasis was in- 
creased by French insistence that the United 
States promise not only to fight an aggres- 
sor but to start fighting him at the eastern 
fronties of Western Europe. 

The United States agreed to this far-reach- 
ing extension of its commitment without 
facing its obvious implications. One of these 
was that an agreement to fight an invader 
in central Germany would inevitably lead to 
West German rearmament. The Korean war 
did not cause the United States to reverse 
its policy with respect to Germany; it mere- 
ly provided the occasion for a reversal that 
had already become inevitable. The Ameri- 
can demand for West German rearmament, 
in September 1950, caused the first wide- 
open cleavage in European opinion, one seg- 
ment of which then and there became per- 
manently alienated from NATO. This was 
true not only in the continental countries 
that Nazi Germany had overrun but in Brit- 
ain and in Germany itself. The decision also 
strengthened Russian fear of NATO as a po- 
tentially offensive alliance. 

At the Lisbon Conference of 1952, the 
United States finally persuaded the European 
governments to accept some form of German 
rearmament as well as a schedule of forced- 
draft buildup of their own military estab- 
lishments. At the same time, the alliance 
was extended to include Greece and Turkey, 
two nations traditionally hostile to each 
other. 

The Lisbon schedule turned out to be be- 
yond the capacity of the nations participat- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the goals set for 
1954 have yet to be fulfilled. A cutback in 
promised American aid and a stretchout in 
American rearmament were followed by a 
general slowdown in European efforts. When 
the incoming Eisenhower administration or- 
dered further reductions, adopted the New 
Look, and apparently placed its reliance 
upon massive retaliation, the NATO wheels 
ground to a halt. 

THE CRISIS OF 1954 


An equally important reason for the slow- 
down was French reluctance to ratify the 
treaty that would authorize German rearm- 
ament. When this European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty was finally rejected in Au- 
gust 1954, NATO faced a crisis of the first 
magnitude. Rapid British footwork re- 
sulted in the development of a substitute 
plan. Whereas the EDC Treaty would have 
brought about a considerable degree of po- 
litical and economic integration in addition 
to a common defense force, the Western 
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European Union substitute provided merely 
for adding West Germany to a strictly mil- 
itary alliance. Since then, however, oppo- 
sition within Germany to NATO member- 
ship at the cost of continued partition has 
mounted steadily. At best, it will be 3 
years before the 12 German divisions will 
be added to NATO. There is considerable 
doubt whether they will ever materialize as 
NATO reinforcements. 

Meanwhile, France has now withdrawn 
the large majority of its NATO forces for 
duty in north Africa. The building and 
modernization of airfields is behind sched- 
ule. If war were to come tomorrow, there 
seems little doubt that Russia would enjoy 
not only immense superiority in ground 
forces but initial tactical air superiority as 
well. Small wonder that General Gruenther, 
NATO's retiring supreme commander, re- 
cently told a British audience that his or- 
ganization was not yet capable of repelling 
an invasion. 

In addition to a glaring weakness on the 
central front, which would invite invasion 
if the Russians had any intention to risk 
that adventure, NATO’s Mediterranean flank 
has disintegrated, largely as a result of the 
Anglo-Greek quarrel over Cyprus. In the 
north, NATO’s Icelandic base is in jeopardy 
because of local political opposition. These 
are the military facts. 

The political and economic dangers facing 
the North Atlantic Community are even 
more serious. Britain, France, and Germany 
are its European mainstays. Britain faces 
bankruptcy and impotence if it loses its now 
seriously endangered hold on the oil fields 
of the Persian Gulf area. France faces de- 
cline to the rank of a third-rate power 
through the loss of North Africa. Germany 
is slowly drifting toward direct negotiation 
with Russia, which may well mean abandon- 
ment of military alliance with the West. 

Relations between Germany and France 
are getting worse rather than better. The 
French are unhappy over losing the Saar and 
have angered the Germans by suggesting that 
disarmament take precedence over German 
reunification. American influence in Ger- 
maney is waning because of the obvious 
bankruptcy of a policy that seeks to force 
from Russia what amounts to unconditional 
surrender in an all-German settlement. 
Britain, the traditional moderator, is too be- 
set with its own troubles in the Middle East 
to devise a way cut of the German impasse. 

All three of our major Allies are openly 
critical of Washington’s overemphasis upon 
the purely military ar, ects of the European 
problem. Italy, too, does not hesitate to 
voice its dissatisfaction. President Gronchi 
recently told our Congress that NATO is out 
of date and “the reorganization of the west- 
ern world” should be the first order of busi- 
ness. Our good friend and neighbor, Can- 
ada, has repeatedly warned that NATO will 
not survive unless its political, social, and 
economic clauses are implemented. 


BASIC ORGANIZATION 


This is the background against which one 
must consider what remedial action should 
be taken. If NATO cannot survive as a pure- 
ly military alliance, what else can it become? 
This, in turn, raises the question: Is NATO 
itself necessarily the instrument through 
which Atlantic solidarity can be revitalized? 

The obvious answer is that something 
must be done not just about NATO but about 
the basic organization of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 

If the organized life of the Atlantic Com- 
munity is to exist only in NATO, then Atlan- 
tic solidarity is already moribund. 


NATO is obsolete in every respect except 
that it embodies the undertaking of Canada 
“and the United States to consider an attack 
upon Western Europe as an attack upon 
themselves. In all other respects, it bears 
the marks of the time when it was believed 
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that the United States had a monopoly of 
atomic weapons. It is doubtful whether 
even later the significance of Russia’s pene- 
tration of the atomic secret sank fully into 
the minds of the NATO planners. 

If the Atlantic community is to regain its 
inner solidarity and recapture the moral 
leadership of the world, it must present it- 
self to the world in a garb other than that 
of NATO. We rightly think of the Atlantic 
community as the breeding ground of free- 
dom. We tend to forget that, in the eyes 
of many of the world’s peoples, the Atlantic 
community is also the cradle of colonialism 
and that it has been the breeding ground of 
many wars. In the view of this observer, 
it is neither fitting nor expedient that the 
vital center of western civilization should 
stand embodied before the world in a mili- 
tary organization—especially a military or- 
ganization dominated by 3 nations of which 
2 have been and still are the world’s greatest 
colonial powers. If it is to revitalize itself 
and its influence, the Atlantic community 
must organize and be represented by an en- 
tity recognized by all the world’s peoples as 
an instrument of progress toward greater 
freedom, human betterment, and lasting 
peace. . 

NONMILITARY COUNCIL 


What needs to be done cannot be accom- 
plished mereiy by giving NATO new jobs to 
do or creating a Cabinet charged with the 
consideration of political and economic prob- 
lems. It can be accomplished only if the 
Atlantic community breaks out of its mili- 
tary shell and brings into being a wholly 
new, nonmilitary Atlantic Council. 

This new embodiment of the western 
heritage would concern itself first of all 
with developing the political, social, and eco- 
nomic solidarity of the community. Sec- 
ondly, the new council would seek to develop 
common policy with respect to other parts 
of the world. Third, the council would speak 
for the West in dealing with the Sino-Soviet 
orbit, instead of leaving such negotiations to 
be conducted by the American, British, and 
French Foreign Ministers. 

One of the council’s chief aims in such 
negotiations would be to achieve peace set- 
tlements and an overall security agreement, 
effectively enforced by the United Nations. 
Should it succeed in this endeavor, the need 
for alliances and counter-alliances would 
eventually be eliminated. This is the ulti- 
mate goal toward which Sir Winston Church- 
ill recently directed attention. 


Meanwhile, what of NATO? The alliance 
would continue to exist as long as necessary 
but, even as such, it requires drastic reor- 
ganization. It needs a moderization of its 
strategic concepts and, above all, a long- 
overdue revision of the bankrupt western 
policy with respect to Germany. Such a re- 
vision would aim at the military neutraliza- 
tion of a reunified Germany and the creation 
of the widest possible neutralized belt across 
central Europe. 


A militarily neutralized Germany, excluded 
from NATO would not be prevented from 
joining the new Atlantic Council any more 
than a neutralized Soviet satellite would be 
prevented from maintaining its close politi- 
cal and economic ties with the Soviet Union. 
Germany would not become a vacuum, cut 
loose from its western moorings. It would, 
in every sense except that of a military alli- 
ance, be a member of the Atlantic Commu- 
nity. Should Russia reject this proposal, the 
West could still proceed to admit West Ger- 
many to the new Atlantic Council, releasing 
it from NATO and thus placing the onus 
for continued partition squarely upon the 
Kremlin, 

Finally, since membership in the new or- 
ganization would require no military com- 
mitment whatever, it is quite conceivable 
that even such determined European. neu- 
trals as Switzerland and Sweden might be 
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willing to join and thus to round out the 
Atlantic Community. 

The Atlantic Community needs more than 
a long-overdue reorganization of NATO. It 
needs a wholly new instrument to express 
and pursue its affirmative purposes, until the 
day when peace is firmly established and 
even this new instrument can safely be dis- 
solved into a fully functioning world organ- 
ization. It is encouraging that the study 
committee recently appointed by the NATO 
council consists of the foreign ministers of 
Canada, Italy, and Norway. 





Mutual Security Act of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think anything need or can be added 
to what has been just said so well by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BurLEson], 
who is the chairman of the ad hoc sub- 
committee set up by Chairman RIcH- 
ARDS, Of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to study this problem. All I can 
do is to underline the fact which is so 
generally unrealized, or misunderstood, 
that when the Status of Forces Treaty 
was entered into by the United States, 
we did not surrender any sovereignty or 
any rights our boys had in other coun- 
tries. Rather, under those agreements, 
the countries to which these boys are 
sent, have voluntarily relinquished cer- 
tain aspects of their own national sov- 
ereignty to give us rights which we did 
not have. 

Of course our men abroad do not find 
it as good as it would be at home, in this 
as well as many other respects; but, 
actually, they are a great deal better off 
under the Status of Forces Treaty than 
they would be without it. 


Since*no independent, self-respecting 
government is going to relinquish all of 
its sovereignty within its own borders, for 
us to insist on full sovereignty over every 
American soldier off duty wherever he is 
would require us to withdraw United 
States troops from all foreign bases. It 
would mean abandoning the world to the 
Kremlin. That has been its No. 1 ob- 
jective all these years—to get the United 
States isolated and its allies pulled away 
so that we stand alone. The adoption 
of the Bow amendment would force us 
to give up the whole program of world 
security and withdraw from all our for- 
eign bases. At one stroke the Kremlin 
would have won. 

If we will think coolly about the 
perilous situation we are in today and the 
only reason for this bill at all, we will see 
that to pass the Bow amendment would 
simply wreck the program and leave the 
United States in a position where no 
Americans, whether military or civilian, 
and whether abroad or at home would 
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have the security that it is our purpose 
in this bill to try to build up. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I inadvertently said I urge the 
committee to vote against the treaty. I 
urge the committee to vote against the 
Bow amendment, because, in my judg- 
ment, we have greater protection of our 
men under the Status of Forces Treaty 
than otherwise. 





Federalist Papers a Best Seller in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it will be interesting to my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle to learn of the 
enthusiastic reception among the people 
of Italy that attended the publication of 
the Federalist Papers translated in Ital- 
ian. Strange as it may seem, this classic 
of American democracy never. before 
had been translated into the Italian 
language and made available in the 
language that they could understand to 
the people of Italy. : 

Most heartening it is to know that no 
sooner was this work off the presses than 
the sales were so large that within a 
matter of a few weeks the Federalist 
Papers translated into the Italian lang- 
uage was second on the list of best sellers 
in Italy. I say this is heartening be- 
cause we in the House only a few weeks 
ago provided for a program carrying the 
classics of American democracy to all 
parts of the world. These classics that 
inspired our forefathers are now to be 
translated into 25 or 30 different lang- 
uages and made available to peoples 
everywhere in inexpensive editions sell- 
ing for 10 or 15 cents a volume. 

If in Italy a translated edition of the 
Federalist Papers in a relatively expen- 
sive edition could meet with such a tre- 
mendous public response what, Mr. 
Speaker, can we expect from the pro- 
gram that will carry translated editions 
of our American classics to people every- 
where in editions selling for 10 or 15 
cents a copy? 

Knowing of the interest of my col- 
leagues, I have thought it worthwhile 
to compile some of the book reviews in 
the leading publications of Italy that at- 
tended the publication of this translated 
edition of the Federalist Papers. 

STRESS NEED FOR TRANSLATIONS 


But before proceeding with the pre- 
sentment of these Italian book reviews, 
I wish to bring to attention a letter from 
Dr. Max Rheinstein, professor of law 
of the University of Chicago, to whom 
I had sent a copy of the Italian edition 
of the Federalist Papers. Dr. Rhein- 
stein is a professor of comparative law 
and a scholar whose reputation is inter- 
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national. Dr. Rheinstein’s letter fol- 
lows: 

DEAR Mr. O'Hara: This is to express to 
you my best thanks for the copy of the 
Italian edition of the Federalist Papers, 
which you were kind enough to send me. 

May I congratulate you on the achieve- 
ment of having this work published in Italy 
and thus having started an enterprise which 
I very much hope will be continued. From 
my knowledge of Europe, where I have 
traveled extensively during the last few years 
and where I have a great many friends in 
academic life, I know how little known the 
classics of American democracy are there. 
There is a real need for making these works 
available to European readers, especially 
students and among them quite particularly 
the students of law, who are likely to occupy 
future positions of leadership in their 
nations. 

The Italian edition of the Federalist is a 
beautiful achievement. The author of the 
introduction, Professor Ambrosini, is one of 
the most highly respected men of Italian 
public life. In his introduction, he com- 
bines high scholarship with a fine gift of 
presentation. 

The format of the volume is beautiful and 
dignified. It will have a great appeal on the 
Italian book market. Acquaintance with 
the work could be greatly increased, how- 
ever, if it would be possible also to bring out 
a@ cheap paper-back edition which would be 
available at a small price to students. The 
idea of publishing such a series is likely to 
bear rich fruits. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max RHEINSTEIN, 
Professor of Law. 


ITALIAN EDITION OF FEDERALIST 


The following is from the October 26, 
1955, edition of Il Messaggero of Rome: 


Yesterday, on the premises of the Associa- 
tion for International Organization, in the 
presence of the Prime Minister, of Minister 
of Public “ducation Rossi, of Mr. J. D. 
Zellerbach, icrmer Marshall plan director 
for Italy, of Dr. Remsen Bird, of Minister- 
Counselor Jernegan, of the American Em- 
bassy, and of represenatives from other offi- 
cial agencies, the announced presentation of 
the first Italian edition of the Federalist was 
made. Hon. Gaspare Ambrosini, professor 
of constitutional law at the University of 
Rome and scientific editor of the work, pre- 
sented a summary of American constitutional 
development from the Revolution to the 
Philadelphia Convention, analyzing the ad- 
mirable contribution of the authors of the 
Federalist, three great American statesmen: 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay. The funda- 
mental problems of society and state, the 
position of the citizen confronted by a po- 
litical power, the organization and opera- 
tion of the public authorities, the tasks of 
the legislative, the efficiency of the execu- 
tive, and the independence of the judiciary 
[branches of government], Professor Am- 
brosini said, has been thoroughly discussed 
in the American classic, not only with ref- 
erence to the positive institutions of the 
American Constitution but also on the plane 
of the general principles governing society. 

The first edition of the Federalist con- 
tains an introduction by Prof. Gaspare Am- 
brosini, with appendixes edited by Gug- 
lielmo Negri and Mario d’Addio. The work 
was translated by Bianca Maria Tedeschini 
Bosco, and the volume, in elegant print, was 
published by the publishing house of Nistri- 
Lischr of Pisa. 


FIRST ITALIAN TRANSLATION 
The following is from the Libri e 
Riviste—Notiziario Bibliografico Men- 
sile—of November 1955: 


‘Hamilton, Alexander; Jay, John; Madison, 
James. Il Federalista. (Comment on the 


-ible. 
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Constitution of the United States.) Intro- 
duction by Gaspare Ambrosini; appendixes by 
G. Negri and M. D’Addio; translation by B. M. 
Tedeschini Lalli. Pisa, Nistri Lischi, 1955, 
8°; pp. CXXXXVI-662, with 16 tables. f.t., 
1,600 lire. 


This is the first Italian translation of the 
original comment on the Constitution of the 
United States of America, The Federalist, a 
collection of 85 essays written by the authors 
between 1787 and 1788 addressed to the peo- 
ple of the State of New York in defense of the 
Philadephia Convention of September 17, 
1787, and requesting ratification by the con- 
vention of the State of New York. G. Am- 
brosini remarks in the introduction that the 
work, which is still considered the most au- 
thoritative comment on the American Con- 
stitution and one of the alltime classics of 
political literature, points up, through what 
may be called authentic interpretation of the 
institutional concept, the obvious difference 
between the American Constitution and that 
of Great Britain which is unwritten and flex- 
He then outlines the genesis of the 
Declaration of Independence of 1776, and 
subsequent political and, constitutional de- 
velopments up to the Philadelphia Con- 
vention and beyond, leading up to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The middle portion com. 
prises analysis. A large portion of the work 
is devoted to illustrating the position of the 
Federalist in the struggle for ratification of 
the Constitution. The middle portion com- 
prises the essays devoted to the fundamental 
problems of society and state, to the position 
of the citizen confronted with political 
power, the operation and organization of the 
public authorities, the tasks of the legisla- 
tive, the efficiency of the executive, the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary (branches of gov- 
ernment). The two appendixes examine the 
influence (exerted) on politico-juridical lit- 
erature and the excellence of the jus naturae 
which it came to represent. 


AFTER 170 YEARS 


The following is from the October 31, 
1955, edition of the Giornale della Li- 
breria: 

After 170 years, Italy has issued the first 
[Italian] edition of Il Federalista (The Fed- 
eralist). 

The Federalist is a collection of 85 essays 
written between 1787 and 1788, by A. Ham- 
ilton, J. Madison, and J. Jay, to defend the 
Federal Constitution approved by the Phila- 
delphia Convention on September 17, 1787, 
and submitted for ratification to the New 
York State convention. 

It is a survivor of the political upheavals 
out of which it was born and is considered 
even now as the most authoritative com- 
ment on the American Constitution and an 
all-time classic of political literature. 

The Federalist treats of the problems re- 
lating to that peculiar State figure [phe- 
nomenon] created by the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, the Federal State, which not even 
the Europe of the “age of enlightenment” had 
succeeded in conceiving in concrete form, 
and which the Europe of today may bear 
in mind to good advantage if it wants to 
solve the crisis, into which its internal strife 
has led it, and to speed up its unification 
process. 

The fundamental problems of society and 
State, the position of the citizen confronted 
with political power, the organization and 
operation of the public authorities, tasks 
of the legislative, the efficiency of the Execu- 
tive, and the independence of the judiciary 
[branches of Government], are thoroughly 
discussed not only with reference to the 
positive institutions of the American Con- 
stitution but also on the plane of the gen- 
eral principles governing society. 

In Italy, at the end of her period of re- 
‘covery, The Federalist has been published in 
Italian for the first time, with an introduc- 
tion by Prof. Gaspare Ambrosini, professor 
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of constitutional law of the University of 
Rome, with appendices edited by Guglielmo 
Negri, and Mario d’Addio, and translated by 
Bianca Maria Tedeschini Lalli. 

A classic of all-time political literature— 

istri Lischi (cxxxvi—-682 p. with 16 ta- 
bles; [price] 1,600 lire). 

PRIME MINISTER PRESENT 


The following is a translation of an 
article appearing in Il Popolo di Roma on 
October 26, 1955: 

Yesterday, on the premises of the Italian 
Association for International Organization, 
in the presense of the Prime Minister, Hon- 
orable Segni; administrative secretary of DC, 
Senator Magri, Senator Ceschi, Honorable 
Pella, Honorable Piccioni, Ministers Gonella, 
Mattarella, Rossi, Cassianai, United States 
Minister-Councelor Jernegan, and Honor- 
ables Ruini and Scoca, other deputies, pro- 
fessors, and judges, Prof. Gaspare Ambrosini 
epoke on the subject of The Federalist in the 
History of Modern Constitutionalism., 

The speaker began by tracing the historical 
pattern of events leading to the formation of 
the United States of America and the Federal 
Constitution of 1787, which is still in effect, 
in support of what A. Hamilton, J. Jay, and 
J. Madison had written in their essays which 
had been collected and published in one 
volume, under the “title The Federalist. 
This work should be considered one of the 
most typical expressions of American men- 
tality and temperament, and the most au- 
thoritative comment on the Constitution of 
the United States, and, at the same time, an 
admirable treatment of [a] political science 
[subject]. 

In illustrating the institutions of the Con- 
stitution, the authors of The Federalist dis- 
cussed, in a general way, philosophical and 
legal problems so as to bring out the reasons 
for the profound innovations contributed by 
the Constitutional Convention of Philadel- 
phia to the previous state order, with partic- 
ular regard to the politico-territorial struc- 
ture of the State, to the three-power [execu- 
tive, legislative, judiciary] system, and to 
their reciprocal [mutual] relations. As to 
the separation of power, the speaker illumi- 
nated the peculiar characteristics of the 
legislative and the executive pointing up 
the reciprocal [mutual] [instances of] inter- 
ference [ * * * overlapping of functions, 
etc.]. 

Professor Ambrosini then passed on to the 
most radical inovation: the adoption of the 
Federal system. The innovation consisted in 
the liberation [“divorce’’] from the principle 
of indivisible sovereignty which in those days 
was regarded as a dogma of absolutist [totali- 
tarian] as well as democratic currents. The 
fathers of the American Constitution created, 
in fact, a new order of two coexisting sover- 
eign systems—Federal State and member 
States—both equally endowed with sover- 
eignty in the power orbit and [equally] 
limited by the precepts of the Constitution. 
“Who would not appreciate,” the speaker re- 
marked, “the importance of this system and 
its potential advantage, especially with re- 
spect to the maintenance of peace, to 
strengthening the powers of the U. N., and 
to the unification of Europe?” 

Professor Ambrosini concluded by sum- 
marizing the characteristic traits of the 
American Constitution, pointing out that it 
still answers in every way the purposes for 
which it had been created by the constitu- 
ents of Philadelphia. 

At the end of his discourse, Professor Am- 
brosini received warm and repeated applause 
and congratulations. 

Professor Preassi opened the conference by 
speaking for the Italian Association for In- 
ternational Cooperation; United States Min- 
ister-Counselor Jernegan and Honorable 
Rossi, Minister of Public Education, offering 
the closing remarks. 
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For the Facts on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
fortunate indeed to have in Virginia two 
newspapers each of which has an out- 
standing editor. These two men have 
rendered a real. service to Virginia. 
They are continuing to keep our people 
informed on matters of importance. 
There appeared in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of Saturday, June 9, 1956, an 
editorial entitled “For the Facts on For- 
eign Aid.” ‘There appeared in the Rich- 
mond News Leader of Monday, Juné 11, 
1956, an editorial entitled “Parsimonious, 
the Man Says.” Each of these editorials 
is brief, to the point, and points out very 
cogently the weaknesses in the foreign- 
aid program being espoused by the pres- 
ent administration. 

I also would like to point out at this 
time the contribution that the Honorable 
Borer P. Harrison, of Virginia, has made 
in clearing up some of the facts about 
foreign aid. Congressman HARRISON is 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
House of Representatives. He has ren- 
dered, and is rendering, a real service, 
not only to his constituents of ‘the 
Seventh Congressional District of Vir- 
ginia but to all of the people of this 
great country of ours. I hope.that the 
Congress will follow through on Con- 
gressman HarrRIson’s suggestion and have 
a comprehensive study made by a joint 
congressional committee to evaluate this 
country’s foreign-aid programs and 
thereby let our people know just what 
is going on and the true facts about the 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the two edi- 
torials mentioned heretofore and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, include them 
herewith: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 

June 9, 1956] 
For THE Facts ON FOREIGN AID 

A great many Members of Congress are out 
of sympathy with the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s plans for continued large-scale for- 
eign aid, as evidenced by the onesided vote 
by which the House rejected the President’s 
plea for restoration of $600 million of the 
$1,109 million cut from the administration's 
bill. 

We ourselves are out of sympathy with the 
program to a considerable degree. This 
thing of dishing out billions indefinitely to 
foreign countries impresses us as something 
which has got to stop sometime. We have 
been at this for many years now, and we have 
fewer friends in the world than at almost 
any time in the past. 

Take the case of Comrade Tito. We have 
provided this gentleman with about $1 bil- 
lion in the past decade. For a time he 
seemed to be fairly firm in his commitment 
to the West, but that was only while the late 
Josef Stalin lived. As soon as Stalin died, 
or was murdered, his successors began deter- 
mined efforts to woo Tito back. They seem 
to be making considerable headway at the 
moment. 

Should we, then, continue to aid Tito? It 
is certainly debatable. 
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The whole case of the neutral nations of 
Asia needs to be reexamined. Are they likely 
to be won to our side by further handouts of 
money? When we indulge in such handouts, 
we seem to get less good will in return than 
the Soviet Union gets with a much smaller 
outlay. Why is this? Somebody in Wash- 
ington ought to find out. 

.Representative Burr P. Harrison, of Vir- 
ginia, has come up with a constructive sug- 
gestion in this connection. He has joined 
with Representative MaRGUERITE S. CHURCH, 
of Illinois, in proposing a joint congressional 
committee to evaluate the country’s foreign- 
aid programs. 

Mr. Harrison is an able and knowledgeable 
critic in this field. He is no isolationist, but 
a realist. He went on a trip to Europe a 
couple df years ago to study these foreign-aid 
programs, and he studied them intensively. 
He came back with some hard-headed con- 
ciusions which were by no means altogether 
favorable to what the United States was do- 
ing in this field. 

He and Representative CHyurcH now point 
out that the Hoover Commission and task 
force have directed attention to broad areas 
of bad planning, extravagant programing, 
and wasteful operations which have cost the 
American taxpayers appalling sums of money 
over an 8-year period.” 

Mr. Harrison and Mrs. CHurcH say that 
the Hoover Commission was unable to com- 
plete its inquiry for lack of time, and that 
Congress ought to complete it. Their plan 
makes sense. It should be adopted. 





[From the Richmond News Leader of June 11, 
1956] 


PARSIMONIOUS, THE MAN SAys 


“We must continue to wage peace,” said 
Mr. Eisenhower at his press conference last 
Wednesday. “We must not be parsimonious. 
We must support such programs as the 
Mutual Security Act.” 

Parsomonious, the man says. 

Since July 1, 1945, the United States has 
paid out $51,752,000,000 in grants to foreign 
countries. The figure means nothing; no 
one can comphehend 51 billion of anything. 
But that is the fantastic total, and two points 
should be made clear about it: The figure 
does not include wartime aid; it includes only 
grants since 1945. Secondly, it does not in- 
clude loans; our loans to foreign government 
have amounted, net, to $13,420,000,000 more. 

Mr. Eisenhower's statement came as a part 
of his administration's effort to win con- 
gressional approval of an additional $4,900,- 
000,000 in foreign aid for the fiscal year that 
begins July 1. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee recommended only—only!—$3,- 
563,000,000. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the House 
of Representatives will hold fast against 
every effort to restore the cuts made by the 
committee. Better yet, of course, would be 
House action to impose still further reduc- 
tions. 

Three considerations prompt us to this 
view: (1) An enormous sum in “carryover” 
appropriations, remaining unspent from pre- 
vious years, is available for foreign aid in the 
coming fiscal year; (2) recipients of this aid 
are in a far better position than they have 
been since the war’s end to carry a larger 
share of the load themselves; (3) foreign 
aid is getting to be a habit, and a bad habit, 
and the sooner this Nation breaks the habit, 
the better. 

The first consideration alone should be 
compelling: As of June 30, the administra- 
tion will have available to it—in funds al- 
ready appropriated and ready for expendi- 
ture—no less than $6,800,000,000, of which 
$5 billion is for military purposes and $1,- 
800,000,000 is for nonmilitary, or economic 
aid. In addition, almost $200 million already 
has been appropriated in earlier bills for 
foreign aid spending in the coming fisal year. 
Isn’t $7 billion enough? 
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On the second point, a study by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration of- 
fers such clear evidence of European re- 
covery since the war’s end that many of the 
former arguments in support of foreign aid 
no longer seem valid. An analysis of the 
gross national product in European nations 
reflects this picture: Italy’s economy has 
gained from an index of 70 in 1948 to an 
index of 108 today; Greece has gained from 
€4 to 106; West Germany from 47 to a lusty 
110; France from 73 to 106, and Spain from 
67 to 103. On the same basis, the United 
States’ economy has gained from 81 to 107. 
It is apparent that a fresh appraisal needs 
to be taken of our allies’ ability and willing- 
ness to support their own defense programs. 

But in a broad sense, it is the third point 
that concerns us most. While “aid” from 
one government to another is historic—it 
dates at least from the time of the Hellenic 
wars—it is only in the past decade that such 
aid has come to be regarded, in the case of 
the United States Budget, as an automatic, 
recurring item. Foreign aid no longer is re- 
garded as something special or temporary; 
it is viewed now as a normal part of the Fed- 
eral Government’s spending program, as 
routine as the pay of postmasters or the 
salary of Senators. There is no disposition 
to decrease the annual requests year by year, 
until they vanish entirely. On the contrary, 
Mr. Eisenhower’s request for the coming fis- 
cal year is more than $2 billion greater than 
Congress approved in 1955 and 1956. 

This seems to us a bad thing from several 
standpoints. It serves to impose upon 
American taxpayers a vast additional bur- 
den at a time when the total tax load is dis- 
mayingly heavy. Secondly, it serves to foster 
in our allies a sense of continued depend- 
ence. But in actual practice, what this 
means is a sense of continued resentment. 
The United States should have learned by 
this time that we cannot buy allies and we 
cannot gain firm friends by handouts. 

This newspaper does not want to be put 
in a position of opposing all foreign aid, of 
every description, in season and out, now 
and forever. Commonsense suggests that a 
particular foreign air base, in some hour of 
crisis, could mean life or death for the United 
States. What we do urge, however, is that 
such military aid be kept to a frugal—to a 
parsimonious—minimum, and that all au- 
thorizations be annually reappraised by Con- 
gress. In the field of economic aid, it seems 
to us that greater emphasis should be laid 
upon help from private capital and volun- 
tary charity, and that government’s activity 
should be confined merely to creating a cli- 
mate in which private resources may work 
effectively. 

On the basis of Virginia’s share in Federal 
tax payments, it may be computed that the 
President’s request for foreign aid next year 
would cost the people of this State $72 mil- 
lion. That is a figure more reasonably with- 
in comprehension. And put in short and 
simple words, we don’t believe Virginians will 
get $72 million worth of value received if this 
immense sum is taken from us and sent 


abroad. 





Hon. Sherman Adams 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who had the good fortune of be- 
ginning our congressional service with 
the 79th Congress take particular pleas- 
ure and pride in the tremendously im- 
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portant contribution to the success of 
the Eisenhower administration which has 
been made by one of our former col- 
leagues in that Congress, Sherman 
Adams, of New Hampshire. 

All of us know of the great confidence 
in him President Eisenhower has ex- 
pressed frequently and publicly, but those 
of us who served with him here in Con- 
gress, quite irrespective of party affilia- 
tion, are especially conscious of the fine 
work he has done as the chief assistant 
to the President. 

Consequently, Iam more than glad to 
place in the Recorp the following brief 
editorial which appears in this evening’s 
edition of the Washington Daily News: 

SPARKPLUG ON THE TEAM 


Almost all executives, no matter the size 
of the organizations they head, have under- 
studies, aids, and deputies who can run the 
show when the boss is on vacation—or, say, 
recovering in a hospital from an operation. 

It is not so easy with the President of the 
United States. 

But he, too, couldn’t do his job unless he 
were surrounded by a competentsstaff. And 
one way to measure an executive is by the 
caliber of his staff. 

Ike’s top staffer is an ex-Governor of New 
Hampshire—Sherman Adams. He is excep- 
tionally fitted for the job, occasional bleats 
from disappointed politicians notwithstand- 
ing. 

Mr. Adams is the detail man. He keeps 
all the wheels turning at the right times. 
He does the spadework. He is the No. 1 
channel to the President. He is buffer and 
go-between and alter ego. He is one of the 
ablest men in government. 

The operation is not keeping the President 
out of the picture. He was back on the 
job, to a quite limited degree, of course, 
within a short time. He will take on more 
work as his convalescence progresses. 

And his recovery will be infinitely eased 
and encouraged—and the Government’s busi- 
ness adroitly directed—because the guiding 
hand of Sherman Adams is fulfilling its role. 





On the Understanding of Aging, by Hon. 
Edith Green, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on May 
31 our colleague the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] presented an im- 
portant and timely address on one of the 
major problems of this generation—that 
of our aging. 

She spoke at a community meeting 
sponsored by the Arlington Soroptomist 
International Club and the Silver Age 
Club. 

As Mrs. GREEN points out, we are un- 
dergoing a “quiet revolution.” There 
are four times as many Americans over 
65 today as there were 50 years ago, and 
the number of people over 65 is increas- 
ing twice as fast as the total population. 
There are 14 million people over 65 in 
America today. There will be 21 million 
by 1975. 

Until recently, far too little attention 
was paid to their special problems, which 
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include inadequate average incomes, 
job discrimination, housing and medical 
care. 

But there is a growing awareness of 
the needs of our older people and of our 
responsibility to them. Mrs. GREEN’s 
bill to set up a special agency devoted to 
comprehensive study of and action on 
the problems of aging is evidence of this. 

Because we all share Mrs. GREEN’S 
concern for what is rapidly becoming our 
neglected generation, I call my col- 
leagues’ attention to her address, which 
follows: 

ON THE UNDERSTANDING OF AGING 


Members of the Soroptimist and Silver Age 
Club, when your chairman invited me to 
join you tonight I was very glad indeed to 
have the opportunity, even though it com- 
mits me to stand before you for a few 
minutes and talk on a subject of which, very 
honestly, I know far too little. I’d be more 
embarrassed to admit this if knowledge of 
the real facts and problems of aging were 
widespread. But my ignorance is, I’m afraid, 
shared by young and old across the country. 
We just don’t know much—not nearly 
enough—about one of the biggest things 
that is happening to us; as former speakers 
have said, we, as a nation, are growing older. 
But because we have so much to learn and 
since this is an occasion for learning to- 
gether, I was very pleased to come and will- 
ing to display my scanty understanding of 
the subject. I am told, too, that there is 
to be a question and answer period after I 
finish. That is what I came for—I have a lot 
of questions to ask. 

I understand I’m to talk, for a few mo- 
ments, though, before the questions start. 
Let me say frankly, that my experience in 
the short time I have been in Congress has 
made me much more aware of the problems 
of the elderly citizens. The most vivid 
single lesson I have learned came. this past 
fall and winter after the end of the session, 
when I was in Portland and working in my 
office there. Day after day, there in Port- 
land, the reality of this subject unfolded 
itself to me in the real, living people who 
came through my door—a steady stream of 
older people, coming to talk to me about 
their specific problems and, sometimes (more 
generally), about the challenges facing older 
people. In those months, as I talked with 
these friends and neighbors, I think I learned 
@ great deal. First of all, I learned how 
little I knew, and how much needs to be done 
and how little I or any of us have so far been 
able to do. Many of these people had prob- 
lems on which, I am sorry to say, I could 
offer little help. With some, I was gratified 
to be able to do something. But when I 
came back to Washington, I came back with 
@ new awareness of how much there is to do, 
and how urgent it is that we begin to do 
some of these things—to start now. 

It seems to me that a gathering like this 
one, a few years ago, would have been a 
rarity. Today, thoughtful people are in- 
creasingly thinking about, discussing the 
puzzling questions raised by the facts of 
growing older. In a few more years, I hope, 
such conversation will become commonplace; 
and by then, we will understand a great deal 
more than we do now. 

Of course, we have made progress. We've 
even got some shiny new words—like 
gerontology. And, because words are the 
coin of discourse, new ones are a sign of 
educational prosperity—not, I hope, of edu- 
cational inflation. They mean, I trust, that 
we are learning something. It’s high time. 
Twenty-five hundred years ago, in the bril- 
liant culture of classical Greece old age was 
given comfort and honor—Plato entrusted 
the leadership of his ideal society, for in- 
stance, to a council of elders (to whom a 40- 
year-old vice president would have been un- 
thinkable, if you will pardon a little cam- 
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paigning). In some primitive societies, 
whatever the time and place, special rever- 
ence and privilege for old age has been a 
frequent characteristic. So, as our 20th cen- 
tury high civilization begins a belated con- 
cern with old age, we are only catching up 
with 400 B. C. and with the civilization of 
darkest Africa. 

What I would like to do, however, is not to 
survey our progress in dealing with this tre- 
mendous upsurge of longevity in our Nation, 
encouraging as progress is. Instead, I would 
like to dwell for a moment on the basic con- 
dition on which progress, now and in the 
future, depends. Beyond that I want only to 
examine briefly some of the major fields in 
which local and nongovernmental groups are 
at work—like the Soroptimists here and 
across the Nation, and many groups of older 
people like your Silver Age Club who have 
joined together in many cities for mutual 
pleasure and usefulness—projects like the 
recreation centers that are in successful op- 
eration in New York, for instance, and in my 
own city of Portland, Oreg., or the retired 
businessmen’s group in St. Louis that has 
done such fine work in counseling and advis- 
ing young businessmen out of their own ex- 
perience and wisdom. And I want to say a 
word about the role and responsibility of 
government, as I conceive it, in this great 
human and social adventure that is over- 
taking us. 

THE DIMENSIONS OF UNDERSTANDING 


I say “great human and social adventure.” 
I think that’s what it is. We live in an age 
when life expectancy’ has increased explo- 
sively. We live in an age in which more and 
more of us are living longer and longer. Chil- 
dren being born today can expect to live a 
third again as long as their grandparents 
born in 1900. Those new years—this gift of 
added life—are the stuff of a great adven- 
ture. Along with them we are gaining new 
knowledge of the meaning of growing older. 
We are learning, for instance, that getting 
old and old age are purely relative notions; 
that modern gerontology bears out the old 
proverb that “you are only as old as you 
feel,’’ for the facts are that aging is a process 
that begins in youth; that psychologically 
and physically we begin to slow down in the 
late twenties and early thirties. So ina sense 
most of our life is spent aging; and the added 
years we are being given in our contemporary 
society are simply a prolongation of the best 
years of our lives, our maturity. And these 
are not simply rose-colored views. They are 
what the experts say aging can and should 
mean if we understand it and if we age wisely 
and gracefully. 

But if growing old is to be a rewarding ad- 
venture—if we are to use well these added 
years we are gaining—a_great deal of change 
needs to be made in our social and individual 
outlooks. More than that, of course, there 
have to be some drastic changes in some of 
our habits and institutions—in some of the 
facts of life. We have to begin to live and 
plan our lives around the change in life span. 

But the facts of life are usually a product 
of our understanding of life—in the field of 
aging as in other fields. It seems to me that, 
in confronting the challenges of growing 
older what we need now, above all, is new and 
greater understanding. That is what I meant 
a little earlier by referring to the basic con- 
dition on which progress depends. We are all 
going to school (in a sense) and the name of 
our course is on the understanding of aging. 
Sometimes I think that as a society we are 
dangerously near flunking the course. But 
I’m an optimist—I think we'll learn. People 
like you here tonight who are actually doing 
something—learning at first hand—are at 
the head of the class. We all have much to 
learn from you. 

I say that our progress depends on under- 
standing. Well, what is it we have to grasp, 
to comprehend? It is, I think, what I have 
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sometimes called the quiet revolution. 
That’s part of the trouble, of course—it’s the 
noisy revolutions that get attention—and 
this is a quiet one. I don’t want to repeat 
to you a lot of statistics—I am sure you know 
them as well or better than I do. Yet, I 
think we all have to learn them, relearn 
them—repeat them over and over until we 
genuinely understand them in the fullest 
sense. Until they have become for us facts 
with the urgency they warrant and the kind 
of urgency only facts felt and understood 
really have for us. 
THE FACTS OF UNDERSTANDING 


So at the risk of repeating the familiar, 
let us go over together a few of the familiar 
facts that mark this quiet revolution—for 
quiet though it is, it is truly a revolution. 
There are four times as many Americans over 
65 today as there were 50 years ago. In fact, 
the number of people over 65 is increasing 
twice as fast as the total population. If 
over 65 is old people (and that phrase itself 
needs some reunderstanding) then there are 
14 million old people in America today—by 
1975 there will be 21 million. Those figures 
and the millions of older Americans they 
stand for are the ultimate reality of the sit- 
uation we are dealing with. 

Yet our® is a society too much geared to 
youth in its values, its habits, its prejudices 
and fashions, its allocation of resources. It 
is a society that has delayed too long its ad- 
justment to the quiet revolution. Old age 
is becoming more and more important to 
more and more of us—yet we have neglected, 
to a truly shocking extent, to adjust our so- 
ciety to that change. 

Let us simply review some of the inventory 
of facts that bear out that statement. Our 
older people have far too little money income. 
Their average family income is only about 
two-thirds that of younger families. In re- 
cent studies, the figure for an emergency 
budget—-not even a minimum, decent stand- 
ard, mind you, but an emergency standard of 
living—the figure for an emergency budget 
for a city couple to exist on has been esti- 
mated at $1,200 a year. Yet among older 
people, over a fourth of all couples, a third 
of all single men, and a half of all single 
women, live on incomes below even this 
emergency figure. 

There are other facts to be learned and 
learned again. We know that the homes of 
older people are, consistently, inferior to 
those of their younger neighbors. We know 
that for older people with no homes of their 
own, living circumstances are often difficult 
or even desperate, spiritually as well as phys- 
ically. Yet even the inferior homes that so 
many of our older people must live in are 
beyond their means. The cold, hard figures 
indicate that the cost of housing, for most of 
them, consumes a third or more of their in- 
come. Contrast this with the familiar rule 
of thumb that no one should spend more 
than a fourth of his income on housing. 
The obvious conclusion is that older people 
are spending far too large a share of their 
scanty incomes just to obtain a home, how- 
ever inferior it may be. 

We know that too often the position of 
older people in the community reflects our 
out-of-date understanding and our out- 
moded values and prejudices. Too often, 
older people do not get the respect and so- 
cial recognition they deserve—too often, they 
are ignored and shunted aside. Their needs 
for recreation and social life are sometimes 
neglected, their willingness and ability to 
contribute to the community wasted. Med- 
ical care and group medical insurance are 
limited and expensive. Although older peo- 
ple are only one-twelfth of the population, 
they occupy one-fifth of the hospital beds. 
Yet 2 of every 5 older people cannot meet 
their medical bills even for present inade- 
quate levels of care. Voluntary medical in- 
surance plans inciude hardly a third of our 
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older citizens. ‘Yet, in the face of these sad 
statistics, it is precisely our older people who 
most need adequate medical care and have 
the least financial resources for obtaining it. 
With the problems they face and their in- 
ability to meet their needs, is it any wonder 
that mental illness among older people is 
increasing more than three times as fast as 
the national average? 


JOB DISCRIMINATION: AN OBJECT LESSON 


And to this audience of all groups, I need 
not spell out the shortcomings of job op- 
portunity, the sad facts of job discrimina- 
tion. We all know that the number of older 
people in jobs is declining drastically; and 
that the obstacles of discrimination are get- 
ing higher and harsher at ever earlier ages. 
In 1890 more than two-thirds of all men over 
65 were gainfully employed. Today, only 4 
in 10 hold jobs. Able and experienced work- 
ers find too often that they are automatically 
barred from a new job at 45, even at 35 or 
younger. These prejudices are far too wide- 
spread. Many school systems, in spite of the 
shortage of qualified teachers, will not hire 
a teacher over 40 or 45. In Government, 
which should lead the way in elimination of 
discrimination, I am sorry to say such policies 
are far toocommon. Some of us in Congress 
have been trying for several years success- 
fully to write into law prohibitions against 
discrimination on account of age in civil 
service. For when the schools, the armed 
services, the civil service, in their hiring, dis- 
criminate against the older worker, we can 
hardly expect private employers to lead the 
way. ‘i 

It is precisely here, though, in an area we 
are most familiar with and whose facts we 
know most about, that my point about the 
importance of understanding can be brought 
home most clearly. For the job problem of 
the older worker is, to a very great extent, a 
product of poor understanding and poor edu- 
cation. Here is one of the crucial sectors in 
which the breakthrough of the quiet revolu- 
tion must come. Not only is job opportun- 
ity an ideal point for understanding and edu- 
cation to strike—it_is a very important bar- 
ricade, morally and psychologically as well as 
economically, that must be stormed and 
captured if the quiet revolution is to be won. 

Job discrimination is for the most part a 
product of poor education. Why do employ- 
ers discriminate against older workers? You 
have had some experience with this and I 
will be interested to know if your experience 
bears me out. It is said that older workers 
lack physical steadiness and dexterity. But 
there are ample facts to show that workers 
as old as 70 can be as steady physically as the 
young. It is said that older workers are more 
prone toinjury. The facts show just the op- 
posite. It is said that they have poorer ab- 
sentee records. The facts show just the 
opposite. Their efficiency and their reliabil- 
ity, contrary to misunderstanding and prej- 
udice are equal or even superior to those of 
younger workers. In an economy in which 
skill, reliability and maturity grow con- 
stantly more important than sheer physical 
energy, the older worker should be more 
and more sought after. 

If he is not, why not? The answer is 
simple. There is a job of education to be 
done, understanding to be communicated. 
This is, I think the most important single 
job presently to be done in our education 
for aging, as a society. And you are doing 
it. If I can presume to advise you as to 
what you can do—and I think it is presump- 
tuous, in light of your interest and achieve- 
ments—lI would tell you to go on just as you 
are. What you are doing is the great job 
of education of yourselves and your commu- 
nity—and crucially, of employers who must 
themselves learn the facts about the value 
of older workers. As they learn those facts, 
they will learn others. They, and you, and 
others like you across the country, as you 
continue to interest yourselves in these is- 
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sues, will bring about that “understanding 
ef aging’? which is the basic condition of 
progress. In the best sense you are propa- 
gandists—persuaders propagating important 
and much needed facts, promoting under- 
standing of our quiet but enormously signifi- 
cant revolution. 

And that is what we need—to make these 
important and pressing facts familiar facts 
of our existence; to develop a sense of shock 
at the facts of neglect and underprivilege; 
to become so aware of and impressed by these 
facts that, grasping them, we are immedi- 
ately impelled to act vigorously to do some- 
thing about them. That is what I mean by 
“understanding of aging.” 

I do not want to dwell further on this 
subject of understanding. But I do want 
to take a few moments to apply it. Where 
does understanding as we acquire it, lead 
us? 

In the field in which you have done the 
most, it is leading us, I think, toward some 
substantial progress. We know, of course, 
that educating employers is not the whole 
ef our problem. Often, older people have 
real problems of adjustment or retraining 
to prepare for new jobs. In a pilot study in 
New York State for instance, a special sec- 
tion was set up in the employment service, 
to give better and more intensive job coun- 
seling and retraining to older people than 
was ordinarily done in the employment 
service. The results were impressive: Of 
the older people who went through this spe- 
cial placement service more than twice as 
many found jobs as among those who went 
through only the regular placement service. 
Plainly, this indicates a need for improved 
job placement service. 

Also, we know that industrial pension 
plans, for instance, sometimes discourage an 
employer from taking on older workers. So 
studies are being made to learn how, with- 
out damaging pension systems, older workers 
can be brought in to the job and into the 
pension system. These are details, of course. 
There are many others. But I believe we 
are on our way to reversing the trend—the 
doors of job opportunity, which for decades 
have been closing, are going to swing open 
again. People like yourselves, doing the work 
and gaining the knowledge, all over the 
country, are going to bring this about. 

I would like briefly, too, to mention an ac- 
tivity in which the Soroptimists of my own 
city of Portland have been doing some fine 
work. Working with the city’s bureau of 
parks and public recreation they have for 
some time been maintaining and operating 
a recreation center for Portland’s older 
women. A variety of special social events 
and a regular program of craftwork are 
among their activities. Every month, the 
center has become a more important part 
of the social life of its members. Every 
month the center serves nearly a thousand 
women and monthly attendance in craft 
classes runs to several hundred with activi- 
ties that range from making lampshades to 
aluminum artwork. The Soroptimists recre- 
ation center fills a real place in the social 
life of our older women. And again, let me 
point out it is doing more than filling a 
present social need—it is serving as a center 
for building understanding, for educating, 
for propagandizing. And so, it is contrib- 
uting to the massive social adjustment that 
we must make. It is significant that the 
center, in Portland, has drawn visitors, who 
come to observe and learn, not only State 
officials working in related fields, but ob- 
servers from Germany, the head of a work- 
ing girl’s program in Greece, an adult edu- 
cation director from Singapore. 


THE PLACE OF GOVERNMENT 


The programs and experiments we have 
talked about are primarily local—the people 
of the community, young and old together, 
working to adapt to the new society. And 
this is as it must be. We live locally, after 
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all, our needs and our problems are local. 
Adjustment and acceptance of this revolu- 
tion must be molecular—a change in every 
community, and every neighborhood—and 
must depend on genuine local understanding 
and effort. But there is a role for govern- 
ment, too. And before I end I would like 
briefly to touch on that, because, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, it particularly concerns me. 

Of course, anything that government does 
is, in the last analysis, only possible and 
only worthwhile if it promotes and cooper- 
ates with local activity. But there are many 
ways in which government has a very special 
and important role to play. In the field of 
housing, for instance, there is an obvious 
need for government. The size and scale 
of our housing needs and the problems of 
financing them have long been admitted to 
require government participation. But only 
this year, for the first time, it looks as though 
we will get what has long been overdue—a 
Government housing program that clearly 
and specifically recognizes the housing needs 
of older people. Housing bills in both the 
Senate and the House deal with this. The 
housing programs of the past have simply 
not been designed for the needs of older 
people; the conditions for FHA-guaranteed 
mortgages, for instance, have not been suit- 
able for older people to buy homes; the limi- 
tations on single people in public housing 
projects have kept the many older people 
who live alone from taking advantage of this 
low-cost housing they should be eligible for. 
Now, however, the proposals call for mort- 
gage terms adapted to the circumstances of 
older people; for special Government loan 
programs for building nonprofit housing 
especially designed for older people, with 
few or no stairs, nonskid floors, handrails, 
and the other conveniences that can make so 
much difference. Provision is to be made for 
older people, single or couples, in low-cost 
public housing. And increasingly, the de- 
signers and the builders are giving thought 
to the special needs and problems of older 
people and some real advances are being 
made. 

Now here is one good example of a respon- 
sibility Government can and should accept. 
It is an example, too, of the interdependence 


of Government and local action. For in) 


housing, success depends on cooperation be- 
tween local housing authorities and local 
builders and the Government. But this is 
only one example. We should think of the 
role of Government in broader terms. I 
think we are beginning to do so. In a social 
change as great and complex as this one 
we need thinking and planning, and coor- 
dination on a large scale. Government 
should have a major responsibility here. We 
need, too, a kind of nationwide conversa- 
tion—a national classroom—in which this 
understanding of aging can be stimulated 
and promoted. When problems get national 
attention focused on them—when they begin 
to occupy the attention of Government and, 
so, the news of politics and Government— 
that kind of national education is greatly 
stimulated. We are beginning to get this 
now, and the housing debate is only one 
example. Of course, there are differences 
of opinion and arguments in Government 
on how to proceed. That is understandable 
and all to the good. Argument is the road 
to education. For example, the adminis- 
tration is opposed to this expanded housing 
program for older people; it wants a much 
more limited concession. to the housing 
needs of the aged. The majority in Con- 
gress, however, seems inclined to move more 
boldly, recognizing, I think, the real size 
and importance of the problem. And, of 
course, being part of the majority in Con- 
gress, I take that view. 


THE NEGLECTED GENERATION 


This present concern with the housing 
problems of older people is encouraging— 
but it is late in coming. All our concern 
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with the aging is on a badly delayed sched- 
ule. The fact is, we are in a painful tran- 


- sitional stage in our social policies and we 


have not yet cought up with the realities 
that make transition necessary. My mail 
bears this out—and I am sure every Mem- 
ber of Congress has the same experience. 
Letter after letter brings me the problems 
of the older people whose circumstances 
have left them unprovided for in our cur- 
rent programs—often very bitter problems 
indeed. These are people whose primary 
earning years are behind them—whose mid- 
dle years came while our social policies were 
only beginning and were even more inade- 
quate than now. For most of them, health 
insurance and other such benefits now be- 
coming available were simply not to be had 
when they might have established eligi- 
bility. 

Even now, less than half of all men, a 
third of all women over 65, are covered by 
social security. And the benefits many of 
them draw are based on the low schedules 
of past years, completely out of tune with 
present high living costs. My mail tells me 
over and over of the difficulties of getting 
by with scanty benefit payments—or even 
worse, of people who, through technicalities 
or their special circumstances, simply do 
not qualify. It is all very well to say that 
these probems will be eased after a few 
more years of operation of the social-security 
program and of expanded private-pension 
programs. This is cold comfort to the many 
people who are trapped in the shortcomings 
and the failures of our present benefit pro- 
grams, here and now. And even for the 
long run, there must be substantial im- 
provements in the social-security system to 
make it live up to its name and provide 
real security for our older citizens. The 
current effort in Congress to lower retire- 
ment age for women to 62 and to authorize 
disability payments beginning at age 50 is 
an example of what we must do—and more— 
if we are to have real social security. 

Meanwhile, the present generation of older 
people, the first wave of the quiet revolution, 
suffers from our delay and neglect. They 
are in danger of being a lost generation. 
One of the most pressing burdens on our 
conscience should be the special problems 
of these people, now, quite apart from long 
term plans. Here is a special responsibility 
of government—for it will take wise and 
vigorous government action if we are to help 
them in time. They cannot wait; the poli- 
cies of 20 years from now will do them little 
good, 

A PROGRAM FOR ACTION 

My own thinking about all these problems 
has led me, at least at this stage of my under- 
standing, to a more comprehensive approach, 
which reflects the things I have said here 
tonight and which is embodied in a bill I, 
along with several others, have sponsored in 
this session of Congress. What we propose 
to do is set up, in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, a special agency de- 
voted to comprehensive study and action in 
the total field of the problems of aging. We 
feel that such an agency, staffed by profes- 
sional people who can combine study with 
practical experience and experiment is the 
best and quickest way to make progress. It 
is, we think, a way to promote that basic 
education and understanding and at the 
same time to set in motion some of the prac- 
tical programs that understanding must 
produce. Because the field is new and com- 
plex, we are willing to make a modest start— 
but above all, we want to make a start. Here 
again, we disagree with the administration. 
It has appointed a “Federal Council on 
Aging” to study the field. We feel that, too 
often, these study groups are only a way to 
postpone serious action and tend to have 
the effect only of discouraging the kind of 
specific, concrete action we are urging. This 
Federal Council, for instance, is simply an 
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additional duty for men who have regular 
jobs in the different Federal agencies con- 
cerned. They expect to hold a conference 
of Federal and State officials this June. Now 
we don’t object to conferences—we think the 
more discussion and publicity and exchange 
of ideas there is the better. In fact, our bill 
calls for a major conference, after several 
years, to evaluate our experience from the 
actual working program we propose. For 
instance, we want to provide some limited 
funds—a few million dollars for the first 5 
years—for grants to the States, working with 
the Bureau of Older Persons—to get some 
expanded action and programs stimulated, 
so that we will have more experience on 
which to confer—real knowledge as the basis 
for a conference. But we disagree with the 
administration in its position that part-time 
councils, and conferences are a substitute 
for action and experience. We don’t feel 
that they have given sufficient serious con- 
sideration to the need for such an agency 
and program, any more than we feel they 
are sufficiently bold in moving to meet the 
housing problem for older people. 

But the important and encouraging thing 
here is, in spite of disagreement and what 
we feel is the administration's lack of vigor 
and imagination—the important thing is 
that interest in this quiet revolution is grow- 
ing. We are all learning more and more, 
talking and experimenting more and more— 
we are moving toward that “understanding 
of aging” which—I come back to it again— 
is the first great step. I think the signs are 
abundant. And so Iam hopeful that we are 
slowly but surely moving to that great—and 
overdue—social adjustment to these new 
facts of life. Your presence and interest 
here tonight—and your activities, are a fur- 
ther and a very important and heartwarm- 
ing evidence of that same fact. 

I have talked far too long for a person 
who admits that she knows little about this 
big and difficult topic. But I hope you will 
forgive this as simply an indication of my 
real interest—and because, I hope, I have 
talked with the purpose of promoting, as 
far as I can, that understanding of aging 
that I call the basic condition of progress. 





Mutual Security Act of 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend 


further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like to find 
myself in disagreement with my friend 
from Ohio [Mr, FercHan], who has done 
so much work on this whole question. 
He has told me about his experiences and 
his observations in the Far East since his 
return last fall, but while many of the 
circumstances regarding these. White 
Russian refugees from Communist China 
are as he describes them, I do not think 
some of the conclusions he has drawn 
regarding them are accurate. 

First, let us look at this group of refu- 
gees. These are the first real anti-Com- 
munists in the world. These are people 
who fied Russia in 1917 when the Com- 
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munists took over. A lot of them were 
members of the Czarist nobility, the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia and aristocracy, and 
officers of the Czarist armies. They flied 
into Manchuria, down into Tientsin, Pe- 
king, and Shanghai. They lived in un- 
speakable circumstances. I have never 
seen refugees, even in IRO days in 
Europe, who suffered more than these 
people. Yet, they were so opposed to 
communism by religion and by tradi- 
tion that almost none of them wavered. 
They had no legal status. They had no 
passports. Later they obtained so-called 
Nansen certificates of identification is- 
sued by the League of Nations to stateless 
persons. Many of the women lived in 
indescribable ways in order to support 
themselves and their families until they 
could get on their feet and reestablish 
good homes. 

When the Chinese Communists in 1949 
and 1950 took over the big cities in China, 
one of the first things the Russians who 
came with them tried to do was to get 
these persons to redefect to Red Russia. 
They offered them Soviet passports. 
They offered to transport them back to 
the Soviet Union. All sorts of promises 
were made, of immunity, of jobs, of re- 
union with their families. Some, espe- 
cially among those born in China, de- 
cided to accept the promises and went 
back to the Soviet Union. Most of them 
disappeared, in the sense that the rela- 
tives heard nothing from them. To my 
knowledge none of them ever got back 
to China. They were just lost in the 
Soviet Union. 

The great majority of the refugees re- 
fused to go back to Russia. Since they 
had no hopes for the future in Red 
China, they tried their best to get out 
of the country. The Soviet Union had 
given them passports as part of the in- 
ducements to go back to the Soviet 
Union, but they were foreign passports. 
They permitted the refugees to return 
to Russia but would not allow them to 
travel in the Soviet Union. The pass- 
ports did, however, give identity to the 
refugees and allowed them to go from 
Communist China into Hong Kong, 
where the British would accept them for 
transit to other countries. 

Second, what about security investiga- 
tions and tests? Well, the real security 
clearance for these people is the one 
given by their fellow White Russians. 
This little group of anti-Communist ex- 
iles has survived only by being most 
closely knit together. They know each 
other. They know the enemy and his 
agents. They know who is anti-Com- 
munist, and who is a saboteur or a spy. 
I would much rather have the testimony 
regarding one of their number, of that 
group of individuals who have proved 
their dependability by almost 40 years 
of unwaivering anticommunism, than 
the findings of an American investigator 
who could not get any real evidence from 
inside China on which to base his testi- 
mony anyway. 

Third, look at the record. Several 
thousand have been resettled and only 
1 or 2 have ever caused any trouble. 
One was in Brazil on his way to Brazil. 
They have gone to a score of countries, 
including our own, all over the world, 
but no group of refugees has been taken 
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care of by IRO or any of its successor 
refugee agencies has had a smaller per- 
centage of its number go bad or prove 
unworthy than this tragic group of peo- 
ple, who are, I repeat, the original anti- 
Communists. , 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is only decent 
for us to go ahead and help resettle them, 
realizing that an occasional impostor or 
agent will. get through. That happens 
under any refugee operation today. I 
fear that the gentleman in his commend- 
able concern to prevent Communist in- 
filtration is taking a position like that of 
the surgeon who is so anxious to save the 
patient’s blood that he does not do the 
things necessary to save the patient’s 
life. Our big concern is to. save lives. 
I recognize we take a certain hazard, but 
the occasional mistake need not do too 
serious harm. These persons will re- 
main under scrutiny wherever they are. 
It is a small risk, considering the gains. 
Their record of proved anti-Commu- 
nism is so extraordinary that it seems to 
me that we should vote down the gen- 
tleman’s amendment which would close 
the door of all hope to these unfortunate 
victims of almost four decade of Com- 
munist tyranny. It would sentence them 
to the guillotine or whatever is its mod- 
ern equivalent. The fact that they have 
again declared their strong anti-Com- 
munist stand by their efforts to escape, 
means they are condemned unless they 
do escape. 





Important City of South Gate, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., Resolves That Air- 
Pollution Control Is National Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a resolution just received by me 
from the city council of the very impor- 
tant city of South Gate, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. This is my city of resi- 
dence and has a population of well over 
50,000, as related by its chamber of 
commerce. Its municipal boundaries on 
the northwest are contiguous to Los 
Angeles. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, I have been 
vitally concerned with the very subject 
of this resolution for a considerable time, 
and I ask the effective and active co- 


operation of all my colleagues in the « 


premises: 

A communication transmitting for coun- 
cilmanic action a resolution of the Southern 
California Planning Congress which urges 
Federal participation in the smog-control 
program. Councilman Peckenpaugh stated 
that this resolution has not been brought to 
his attention but that it is his opinion that 
it would be perfectly all right to adopt such 
@ resolution, following which it was moved 
by Councilman Dellmann and seconded by 
Mayor Hardy that the following resolution 
be adopted: 
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“Whereas the Southern California Plan- 
ning Congress is interested in the promotion 
of constructive planning principles in har- 
mony with the orderly growth and physical 
improvements of communities; and 

“Whereas the smog problem is by no means 
limited to the Los Angeles area but consti- 
tutes a matter of nationwide concern so that 
a greater knowledge of the contributing fac- 
tors and the ability to develop means for 
remedying it is of growing interest to many 
communities; and 

“Whereas technical knowledge depends 
upon able research and experimentation 
such as that which is being excellently done 
locally by the Air Pollution Control District 
in the Los Angeles County area, as well as 
by a program sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas the efficacy of these efforts could 
undoubtedly be increased by a cooperative 
program by both agencies in this area where 
the intensity of the problem provides a more 
effective environment for conducting such 
research; and 

“Whereas the local circumstances consti- 
tute an emergency that portends disaster of 
a degree normally recognized by the Federal 
Government when it is known to exist, thus 
making possible a program of both preven- 
tion and cure both locally and nationwide: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Southern California 
Planning Congress urge its Representatives 
in the United States Congress to take appro- 
priate steps to have the Federal Government 
supplement and broaden the work already 
accomplished by the Los Angeles County Air 
Pollution Control District by establishing a 
smog-control agency in this area to attack 
the problem in a cooperative, comprehensive, 
and realistic manner by building upon the 
foundation already laid by the local expendi- 
ture of $14 million on a program of research 
which represents a local contribution by the 
citizens of Los Angeles County for the pur- 
pose of solving the serious and urgent prob- 
lem of preserving the health, safety, and 
welfare of the public, not only locally but 
nationwide; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution be mailed to each of the follow- 
ing: Congressman CLYDE DOYLE and Senators 
WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND and THomMas H. 
KUCHEL.” 

On rollcall the motion to adopt the fore- 
going resolution carried by the following 
vote: Ayes, Councilmen Weaver, Dellmann, 
Hutchinson, and Peckenpaugh; and Mayor 
Hardy. 

I, Dorothy McGaffey, city clerk of the city 
of South Gate, Calif., do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy 
of a resolution adopted by the city council 
at its regular meeting of May 14, 1956. 

[SEAL] DoroTHy McGarrey, 

City Clerk of the City of South Gate, 
Calif. 





What Will the St. Lawrence Seaway Mean 
to Seafarers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Seafarers Log 


interprets rather graphically the many - 


sidelights of the ultimate development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
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It also points out vividly the lack of 
incentive for people to build the ships 
that will be necessary for transporta- 
tion on the Great Lakes when this proj- 
ect is completed. The same thinking 
prevails in Detroit where no action but 
a lot of talk is going on about the devel- 
opment of port facilities in the area 
which would mean tremendous savings 
for the industry because the area is just 
a little over 500 miles closer to Europe 
than are the cities on the eastern sea- 
coast. 

The article follows: 

WHAT WILL THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

MEAN TO SEAFARERS? 


Two years from now, according to present 
schedules, the St. Lawrence seaway is sup- 
posed to be open to navigation by deep-sea 
ships drawing 25 to 26 feet. The seaway, 
which was bitterly opposed by United States 
Atlantic ports and shipping interests, is 
bound to take some business away from 
current east and gulf operations—just how 
much remains to be seen. 

The Maritime Administration seems anx- 
ious to get United States shipowners inter- 
ested in the seaway run, now serviced exclu- 
sively by shallow-draft foreign ships capable 
of drawing 12 feet or less. United States 
shipowners are at present reluctant to em- 
bark on the service for a variety of reasons. 
However, chances are in the long run they 
will get into the trade after a period of “wait 
and see’ on how the trade turns out. 

There is no question but that foreign-flag 
operators will completely dominate the sea- 
way trade at its inception and perhaps for 
years tocome. They have the ships of proper 
size, and they are well established in the 
lakes-to-Europe service. 

United States operators will start from 
scratch on both scores. 

In view of the potential effect of the sea- 
way on United States shipping and on the 
jobs of seafarers, the Seafarers Log has sur- 
veyed current information on the subject. 
The following is a summary of its findings: 


1. STATUS OF JOB 


Work now going on to dig the seaway and 
build locks. United States Congress has also 
authorized deepening of Detroit, St. Clair, 
and St. Marys Rivers. Many major ports 
on lakes still have to be deepened to 27 feet 
or more. Welland Canal must be improved 
to carry more traffic, could be major bottle- 
neck. Chicago, Milwaukee deepening har- 
bors, other ports not so active. 

Thousand Islands section: United States 
removing scattered shoals to get 27-foot 
depth, width 450 to 700 feet. Rapids section 
near Massena: United States and Canada 
building canals and locks 27-foot minimum, 
440 feet wide. Canada will dredge 27-foot 
minimum through Lake St. Francis and will 
build new canal from Lake St. Francis to 
Lake St. Louis. Another part of the job isa 
new channel outside Montreal. There will 
be seven locks in all on river plus additional 
locks on canals and rivers between the lakes. 

Other dredging jobs on rivers between 
Great Lakes will provide 2514 feet during 
navigation season. Welland Canal can han- 
dle 30-foot depth at sills but its traffic 
capacity is/believed to be limited to about 
27 million tons a year. The Seaway Author- 
ity is far more optimistic about Welland’s 
capacity. 

For practical purposes, ships with a 25-foot 
draft are desirable. No present American 
flag ships are suited to this trade. 

2. WHAT KIND OF CARGO AN HOW MUCH? 

Estimates of traffic potential range from 
10 million to 83 million tons a year. 

Consultant professor, John L. Hazard, 
University of Texas estimates 36.5 million 
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tons in 1959, 52 million tons by 1965. Low 
figure is more than Panama Canal’s best. 
Package cargo estimates are: Under 2 million 
tons, 1959; 6 million tons by 1965. 

Maritime Administration estimates are 
pretty close to these figures. 

Cargo will consist in main of bulk items 
with iron ore and grain accounting for two- 
thirds of tonnage; oil, lumber, coal most of 
remainder. Also a brisk traffic is expected 
in automobiles, finished steel products, farm 
machinery. 

A good deal of bulk trade will be internal 
rather than trans-Atlantic; for instance, ore 
from Seven Isles, Quebec, which now goes 
exclusively to steel mills on United States 
east coast ports, will be shipped inland to 
Middle West steel mills when Minnesota ores 
are exhausted. This will be a good portion 
of overall traffic. 


3. WHAT EFFECT ON PRESENT DFEP SEA PORTS? 


Most effects will be on bulk cargo ports 
like Albany, Norfolk, Baltimore in the grain 
trade; also New York, New Orleans. 

Port Authority, New York, originally esti- 
mated loss would be 6 to 7 million tons of 
grain and general cargo yearly, about 314 
million from New York alone. Big grain 
ports are in order of importance: Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, Albany, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk. New Orleans esti- 
mated its loss as 6 million tons when Calu- 
met River is deepened, providing direct Mis- 
sissippi-to-Chicago-to-Europe trade via the 
seaway. 

Later estimates have been watered down 
considerably, but there will be some loss of 
bulk cargo. Baltimore estimates that muaxi- 
mum loss will be 10 percent on bulk cargo 
during, shipping season. 

Indiana University School of Business sur- 
vey concluded cargo would be in following 
order: Iron ore, grain and petroleum; coal, 
wood pulp, ores, general cargo. Already in 
1953 4.2 million tons of grain moved via St. 
Lawrence, more than the grain tonnage of 
Baltimore and New Orleans together. “In- 
roads.upon export grain traffic now enjoyed 
by Baltimore, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
New York are likely to be especially severe.” 

Port reactions: Norfolk and Albany build- 
ing new elevators; New York making massive 
pier development program; New Orleans 
working on tidewater channel; New York 
digging out tanker channels. 


4. WHAT EFFECT ON DEEP SEA SHIPPING? 


United States-flag tramps may suffer as 
they depend on bulk cargoes. Liner opera- 
tions also concerned, although less affected. 


5. WHAT REACTION OF SIU SHIPPING COMPANIES? 


Universally uninterested in seaway at pres- 
ent. Example, Alcoa has run into Halifax 
and parent company operates aluminum 
plant in Massena, N. Y., on St. Lawrence, 
but Alcoa has “no plans at present” to par- 
ticipate in Seaway trade. Other companies 
consider it entirely too remote to consider 
right now. 

6. REACTION OF OTHER COMPANIES (NON-SIU) ? 


Maritime Administration offered subsidy 
on seaway route. Only one company, Is- 
brandtsen, applied. Other subsidized com- 
panies being prodded by MA to apply but 
appear most reluctant. United States ship- 
ping companies reluctant for several reasons: 

(a) Shallow draft foreign ships have mo- 
nopolized and developed Lakes to Europe 
route. United States company would have 
to enter trade as newcomer and build from 
scratch. 

(b) Seaway can only operate eight months 
a year. Ships would have to lay up four 
months. Can only accept ships of 25-foot 
draft. New, smaller ships would have to be 
built by United States companies. Would 
not care to make heavy investment in smaller 
ships when trend for ocean service is to larger 
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vessels. Smaller ships mean same operating 
overhead, and are uneconomical. Foreigners 
have many such ships and are equipped to 
go in with fast-modern car.iers. 

(c) Smallest of MA prototype ships are too 
big and with too much powerplant for nar- 
row-channel operation. For example, MA 
wants companies subsidized on this route to 
use 18-knot freighters on run. Ship oper- 
ators consider this ridiculous speed for this 
kind of run where they are operating in 
narrow channels. 

(a) Shipowners have good deal of inertia 
about seaway. If someone eise goes in and 
makes a go of it, then they will clamor for 
help from Government. But they are un- 
willing to be the pioneers. 

(e) Tramp ship operators would probably 
go for seaway trade if they can get tramp 
subsidies. Their first concern is subsidies to 
keep alive. Their present Libertys useless on 
seaway. 

7. MARITIME ADMINISTRATION OUTLOOK 


Essential route: United States must par- 
ticipate. MA will give company entering 
trade charters on N3 ships so they can enter 
trade immediately before seaway is com- 
pleted. Will give 8 or 9 N3 ships to meet 
minimum sailing requirements of 4 or 5 sail- 
ingsa month. After opening of seaway, 11 to 
16 sailings with 18-knot freighters, 18 to 26 
ships. Sailings would be to United Kingdom 
and north Europe, as well as Baltic-Scandi- 
navia area. 

N3 ships are 2,700 tons deadweight, 11-knot 
speed, and draw 18 feet, but will have to go 
light and carry only 1,000 tons of cargo 
to make present 14-foot locks (run with 12- 
foot draft). 

MA claims that United States operators can 
utilize seaway ships in winter months by 
(a) annual inspections, (b) final voyages 
outside lakes to overesas areas, (c) loading 
at ocean ports for voyage into lakes at start 
of new season, (d) lay up remainder of time 
except for trip charters. 

MA says its protoype ships and some C- 
type ships could be used in seaway; claims 
80 percent of ships entering United States 
Atlantic ports draw less than 25 feet “indi- 
cating that high percentage of ships that op- 
erate on lakes will be able to transit sea- 
way.” MA did not indicate what percentage 
of ships drawing less than 25 feet are foreign- 
flag vessels. 

And that’s the picture of the St. Lawrence 
seaway at present. A mighty industrial 
waterway is aborning, but a look into the 
crystal ball shows little need for seafarers to 
be concerned over any wholesale loss of ships 
and jobs. The deep-sea ports are a long way 
from becoming ghost cities. 





Resolution by the Missouri Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, sup- 
plementing the remarks of Hon. MELVIN 
Price, of Illinois, in yesterday’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorpD, relating to the Honorable 
CLARENCE CANNON, I would like to refer 
to 1 or 2 other notable incidents in which 
he has rendered exceptional service to 
the country. 

Promptly at the first news of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities at the close of the 
Second World War, which came during 
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the recess of Congress, he flew back to 
Washington and notified the Bureau of 
the Budget to submit at once a state- 
ment of all agencies holding uncom- 
mitted funds. The result was to freeze 
all such funds and by the time the House 
convened in the next regular session the 
committee had completed hearings and 
brought in a bill rescinding $64 billion 
of appropriations, the largest amount 
ever reclaimed in the history of the 
Coneress. 

During the consideration of the farm 
bill in the 70th Congress, when a surprise 
motion was carried in the Committee of 
the Whole completely vitiating the bill, 
his point of order compelled the adjourn- 
ment of the House and saved the bill. 

In the last session of the present Con- 
gress a bill reported by him from the 
Committee on Appropriations saved the 
REA cooperatives from bankruptcy. 

Many other instances could be cited of 
invaluable aid to agriculture, economy of 
appropriations, veterans, school-lunch 
programs, roads, and so forth. 

It may also be noted that Mr. CANNON’S 
service as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations is the longest since the 
establishment of the committee in 1865, 
and that his service in Congress is longer 
than that of any other Missourian in 
either the House or Senate since the ad- 
mission of the State to the Union. 

Recently in appreciation of Mr. Can- 
NON’s service the Missouri Senate unani- 
mously passed the following resolution: 

“Senate Resolution 28 

“Whereas today, April 11, marks the 77th 
birthday anniversary of the dean of the Mis- 
souri delegation in the National House of 
Representatives, the Honerable CLARENCE 
CANNON, Congressman from the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Missouri; and 

“Whereas Congtfessman CANNON has ably 
served the citizens of his congressional dis- 
trict and the State of Missouri for many 
years; and 

“Whereas Congressman Cannon is now 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives and is rec- 
ognized as one of the leaders of that body; 
and 

“Whereas Congressman CANNON is also rec- 
ognized as one of the world’s authorities on 
parliamentary law and has served as Parlia- 
mentarian of the House of Representatives 
under both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations, and has published many works 
on such subject; and 

“Whereas one of his publications, entitled 
‘CANNON’S Procedure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives,’ is one of the handbooks of the 
Members of this body who are interested in 
parliamentary law and procedure; and 

“Whereas through Congressman CANNON’S 
many years of attention to the duties of his 
office he has won for himself the respect, ad- 
miration, and affection of the citizens of 
Missouri, and he can be truly regarded as one 
of Missouri’s distinguished sons: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the senate 
of the 68th general assembly, special session, 
express to Congressman CANNON their felici- 
tations on the occasion of his birthday anni- 
versary and wish for him many happy re- 
turns of the day, and many more years of 
public service, filled with health, happiness, 
and prosperity; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be, and he is hereby instructed to send a 
suitable floral bouquet to Congressman 
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CANNON at his office in Washington, D. C., 
together with a copy of this resolution.” 


STATE OF MIssovRI, 
City of Jefferson, 
Senate Chamber, ss: 

I, Joseph A. Bauer, secretary of the senate, 
do hereby certify the above and foregoing 
to be a full, true, and complete copy of Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 28, offered into and 
adopted by the senate on April 11, 1956, as 
fully as the same appears of record in my 
office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the State of 
Missouri this 11th day of April A. D. 1956. 

JOSEPH A. BAUER, 
Secretary of the Senate, 68th Gene 
eral Assembly. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accOmpa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have ehanged their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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The Future Is Our Assignment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there 
are many people who feel that the long- 
range economic welfare of agriculture 
depends upon the finding of new uses for 
products of the farm not needed for 
human or animal consumption. We 
think we are plagued with a great sur- 
plus at the present time. It is a surplus 
of about 5 percent. The best authorities 
indicate that in a few years, notwith- 
standing our population growth, we shall 
have a surplus of 10 percent. 

The answer seems to lie in greater uses 
of farm products. The Congress has al- 
ready taken important steps to give due 
consideration to this subject. 

My attention has been called to an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Lawrence R. 
Hafstad, vice president and director of 
the research staff of the General Motors 
Corp., at the dedication of the General 
Motors Technical Center, at Warren, 
Mich., on May 16 last. Dr. Hafstad said, 
among other things: 

We are concerned about our dwindling 
natural resources—iron, petroleum, coal, and 
s0 on. We wonder what succeeding genera- 
tions will do. 

. s * + 

Already we have, as an example of what 
succeeding generations may well do to solve 
their problems, the free-piston engine, on 
display here today. 

In this engine we have a, particularly 
happy marriage of the best features of both 
the conventional piston engine and the gas- 
turbine engine. Its torque characteristics 
and efficiency are ideal for large automotive 
units, but tts outstanding characteristic is 
no doubt its complete indifference as to the 
kind of hydrocarbon fuel on which it is asked 
to run. 

Looking to the future, this engine can be 
expected to become increasingly popular as 
our fossil fuel reserves diminish. Ultimately, 
direct energy from the sun stored up in last 
year’s corn or cotton crop may, in the form 
of alcohol or cottonseed oil, fuel this year’s 
automobiles. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the very fine address delivered 
by Dr. Hafstad be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Furoure Is Our ASSIGNMENT 
(Remarks of Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, vice 
president, General Motors, director, re- 
search staff, at dedication of General 

Motors Technical Center, Warren, Mich., 

May 16, 1956) 

Here at the Technical Center of General 
Motors the future is our assignment. 
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This wonderful institution which we are 
dedicating today is much more than a place 
to work. It is truly a symbol of the faith 
of General Motors management in the 
future. 

There can be little doubt that such a 
magnificent facility as this will substantially 
contribute to our industrial progress. In 
these laboratories, as in others, scientists 
are at work extending the frontiers of our 
knowledge of the physical universe. Their 
procedure is first to obsérve and record, then 
to contemplate and understand and, finally, 
to utilize the forces of nature. Thus, the 
abstruse basic research of one generation has 
successively become the commonplace tech- 
nology of the next. 

Scientists describing their work are in- 
variably asked, “Of what use is it to me?” 
This is the inevitable question. Here is 
where applied science and engineering, or 
for short “technology,” comes in. Prom 
basic research we learn what nature will and 
will not permit us to do. 

Nature cannot be coerced, but with co- 
operation she has proven lavish with her 
gifts. The invention of agriculture, the in- 
vention of tools, the first use of fire, the age 
of copper, the age of iron, the invention of 
the wheel, the invention of printing, the 
steam engine, electricity, internal combus- 
tion engines, radio, aeroplanes, television, 
atomic energy, guided missiles, and now 
looking toward the future even earth satel- 
lites, and space ships—the very listing of 
these achievements of technology indicates 
both the generosity of nature and the 
breathless acceleration of the pace of inven- 
tion. Where will it all end? Why should 
it end at all? Nature is infinite—infinite 
beyond the comprehension of man. 

But just where is all this technology and 
fndustrial progress taking us? Does anyone 
Know enough about the long-range opera- 
tion of an industrialized society to forecast 
precisely the future of this very recent in- 
novation? As of the persent moment the 
honest answer must be “No,” and this is 
the basis of the fears of the pessimists. 

On the brighter side, however, is the fact 
that our industrialized society will almost 
unavoidably increase leisure and with it the 
opportunity for study and contemplation. It 
may, therefore, be hoped, that with proper 
distribution of this new leisure there may 
come understanding of our admtitedly diffi- 
cult social problems. We need, in other 
words, the development of an entirely new 
discipline, one which has been called tech- 
nological humanism. This, then, is the rea- 
son for optimism; technology based on re- 
search is the sine qua non of a continuing in- 
dustrial expansion, but this industrial ex- 
pansion itself provides the leisure for more 
research and more technology, and, above all, 
more contemplation, more understanding 
and more wisdom. 

To me, our continuing technological revo- 
lution is in many respects surprisingly like 
the atomic chain reactions with which I have 
been concerned in recent years. In both 
cases there is now reason for optimism, be- 
cause we begin to feel that we have these 
seemingly limitless forces under control and, 
therefore, disposable in our service. 

In modern technology mankind has at its 
disposal a tool so powerful and so infinitely 
variable and responsive, that as engineers we 
ean face with equanimity the fantastic task 


of upgrading the living standards of the en- 
tire world. 

For the United States and for the imme- 
diate future the prospects are bright indeed. 
We have over the years accumulated the cap- 
ital represented by our physical plant and 
equipment which has enabled us to reach 
criticality, the point where a reaction is self- 
sustaining. We have further had a century 
of experience with large-scale industry and 
its~problems. 

But most important of all, we in the 
United States have a new feature, a strictly 
American invention, the provision of con- 
tinually increasing purchasing power for the 
consumer. Our potential market is large 
enough to permit manufacturing operations 
on such a large scale that costs can be re- 
duced by a really significant amount. This 
cost saving, which we can call the technoiog- 
ical gain, is of such magnitude that under our 
system it has proved to be sufficient to pro- 
vide both additional purchasing power to the 
consumer and additional incentive for more 
production. 

It is important to note that this techno- 
logical gain is just as basie to a socialistic 
economic chain reaction as to a capitalistic 
one. Under neither system can the distri- 
bution of benefits exceed the increment or 
dividend without stopping the chain reac- 
tion. This is important to emphasize for the 
benefit of those who have been misled to be- 
lieve that a socialistic society can, contrary 
to all the laws of nature, miraculously pro- 
duce “something for nothing.” 

The remarkable and long-continued eco- 
nomic well-being of the United States, re- 
fiected in the prosperity of the whole Western 
World, seems in large measure due to the 
presence in the American formula of proper 
relative amounts of incentive and consumer 
purchasing power. Thus the chain reaction 
of progress remains sustained. 

These facts have not been lost on students 
in the U. S. S. R. As early as 1948 Vargas, 
the Russian economist, pointed out that the 
United States economy had developed into a 
modified capitalism which avoided the ex- 
treme business cycle oscillations predicted 
by Marx. This was considered heresy and 
under Stalin he was forced’ to recant. But 
Vargas and his students survived. Today w2 
know that there are many in the U.S. S. R. 
who accepted the Stalin dogma with tongue 
in cheek. 

The increasingly wide spread in salaries 
between worker and technical expert in the 
the U. S. S. R. indicates that the Russians 
themselves now are beginning to recognize 
the extreme importance of the incentive fac- 
tor. Much of their recent remarkable indus- 
trial progress is no doubt due to this fact. 

We find ourselves in a race with the U. S., 
S. R. for continuing technological supremacy. 
In this race, how do we stand in regard to 
the education of the large numbers of engi- 
neers, scientists, economists, and managers 
our society will need? Here are some un- 
palatable facts. In Russia all elementary 
students take mathematics and basic sci- 
ence courses. Those with special aptitudes 
are given every encouragement to proceed 
to advanced study. Laggards are promptly 
eliminated and attention is focused on the 
leaders. In this country basic science and 
mathematics are merely elective courses— 
and unpopular ones at that. 

We are in a merciless struggle for sur- 
vival, freedom against regimentation, self- 
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discipline against coercion. We are being 
challenged from an ideological and techno- 
logical point of view as well as from a mili- 
tary one. Our choice is brutally clear. As 
a society, we can either learn mathematics 
and science—or Russian. 

Personally I am convinced that as a people 
‘we shall make the right choice. The rea- 
son for my confidence lies in the very nature 
of our society and our political system, as 
opposed to the Communist system. 

The American political system has been 
particularly designed to preserve individ- 
uality. The perils of conformity and regi- 
mentation on the other hand have been am- 
ply demonstrated by recent revelations of 
the devastating effect of Lysenkoism and 
Stalinism on the U. S. S. R. 

Despite the obvious superiority of our sys- 
tem, many continue to worry about the coén- 
ditions that we and the generations coming 
after us will face. We worry about where 
the food is to come from to feed another 50 
or 100 million Americans. We are concerned 
about our dwindling natural resources—iron, 
petroleum, coal, and so on. We wonder what 
succeeding generations will do. 

I am quite convinced that such concern is 
fin the main misplaced. It will prove to have 
been as academic as was any concern that 
farmers of 50 years ago might have felt about 
where to get the oats to feed 50 million 
more horses. 

Already we have, as an example of what 
succeeding generations may well do to solve 
their problems, the free-piston engine, on 
display here today. 

In this engine we have a particularly 
happy marriage of the best features of both 
the conventional piston engine and the gas- 
turbine engine. Its torque characteristics 
and efficiency are ideal for large automotive 
units, but its outstanding characteristic is 
no doubt its complete indifference as to the 
kind of hydrocarbon fuel on which it is asked 
to run. 

Looking to the future, this engine can be 
expected to become increasingly popular as 
our fossil fuel reserves diminish. Ultimately, 
direct energy from the sun stored up in last 
year’s corn or cotton crop may, in the form 
of alcohol or cottonseed oil, fuel this year’s 
automobiles. 

And now let’s look beyond the next gen- 
eration. The paramount question is, how to 
assure ourselves adequate energy and mate- 
rial resources. 

Assuming adequate technology, limita- 
tions on the attainments of an industrial- 
ized society are set ultimately only by these 
two factors. Even today, with our present 
standard of living here in the United States, 
our requirements for both energy and mate- 
rials have become enormous. The average 
United States citizen has at his disposal 
roughly 13 horsepower or 100 mechanical 
slaves. Still more significant, this figure is 
currently doubling every 10 years and can 
be expected to increase faster still. Every 
American, a generation or two hence, may 
well rival the pharaohs of ancient Egypt in 
the power at his command. 

The current consumption of materials by 
our society has reached staggering propor- 
tions. To support 1 individual for 1 year 
requires, for example, 1,260 pounds of iron, 
18,000 pounds of fuels of all kinds, and 
400,000 gallons of fresh water. These re- 
quirements will continue to expand. 

How does research and technology help 
meet these mounting needs? A dramatic 
example is given by the sudden change in 
our situation with respect to energy reserves. 
Our present assured fossil fuel reserves as 
represented by all deposits of coal, petroleum, 
oil-bearing shale and natural gas amount 
to a combined fuel supply equivalent to 
more than 360 billion tons of coal. At pre- 
dictable rates of consumption, however, these 
fuel supplies would meet our requirements 
for only a matter of decades. 
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Fortunately, these energy resources, vast 
as they are, are dwarfed by the energy now 
becoming available from a source that has 
come into the picture only within the last 
few years. Our presently known resourees 
of uranium and thorium—from which we 
shall derive atomic energy—add up to more 
than 25 times the energy reserves presently 
represented by our assured reserves of con- 
ventional fuels. In other words, at expected 
rates of consumption the energy available 
from fissionable materials alone would take 
care of our nteds for several centuries. This 
at least would allow future scientists ample 
time to learn to tap the inexhaustible en- 
ergy reserves from the sun. 

To get a measure of the amazing new 
economies available to us in atomic energy, 
it is well to remember this: that from 1 
pound of fissionable uranium one can get 
as much energy as from 2,600,000 pounds 
of coal. Because of this large factor, and 
especially with a breeder-type reactor, which 
can be made to produce more fuel than it 
consumes, the fuel cost per se can be made 
vanishingly small, and hitherto undreamed- 
of energy supplies become available. 

With low cost energy in prospect, the ma- 
terials supply problem is also more or less 
automatically solved. The most critical ma- 
terial for the future will probably be water. 
As technology advances, more and more fresh 
water is required for industrial purposes 
alone. Our Great Lakes area has this price- 
less asset in essentially inexhaustible quan- 
tities. But other areas, even in the United 
States, are not so uniquely blessed. 

Fortunately, in these areas, with low cost 
power available, it becomes conceivable to 
extract mineral salts from sea water, say by 
evaporation. The resultant fresh water sup- 
ply can be used, first, for industrial cooling 
operations and then ultimately for irriga- 
tion. Vast areas of the earth now arid 
deserts can be made to bloom again. 

With ample energy the sea can be mined 
for other substantial resources. Magnesium 
is even now being produced from sea water 
with the expenditure of 10 kildwatt-hours 
of energy per pound. There are 5.7 million 
tons of magnesium in each cubic mile of 
sea water. Thus, several cubic miles of sea 
water could provide the entire metal require- 
ments of the automobile industry. 

Similarly, in the case of many other ma- 
terials, it will become possible to process 
progressively lower grade reserves or develop 
satisfactory substitutes. 

Such developments are not now economic, 
but economics is a relative thing. With in- 
creasing population pressure it must be ex- 
pected that more and more borderline proc- 
esses and new materials will come into use. 

With such possibilities in long-range pros- 
pect, the reasons behind the current wave 
of interest in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy are obvious. Here at the Technical 
Center, through an access agreement with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and through 
participation in the Detroit Edison breeder 
reactor project, developments in this field 
are followed with great interest. 

It is the business of the Technical Center 
to be aware of and prepared for the results 
of major new basic trends of this kind. 
Thus, we provide insurance against the un- 
expected and unknown. 

The field of materials, however, is the one 
which touches General Motors in the most 
places and most intimately. In the never 
ending quest for lower cost and better per- 
formance in all of our divisions, the physical 
properties of available materials are utilized 
to their very limits. Even for our regular 
automotive activities we need steel that is 
stronger, copper that is a better conductor, 
and insulators that pass even less current. 
For the newer fields of aeronautics, guided 
missiles, and atomic energy, such demands 
are increased many fold. In these areas we 
will need a whole new category of materials 
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which will operate continuously at really 
high temperatures. 

At speeds now being contemplated for air- 
craft, the wing surfaces themselves, due to 
skin friction, attain bake-oven temperatures 
which neither the pilot nor the complex elec- 
tronic control gear can stand. Accordingly, 
in future planes the power that will have 
to be provided for refrigeration may well 
exceed that provided for propulsion. 

Similarly with respect to the structural 
elements of engines of all types, it is the 
physical properties of available materials 
which set the limit on performance. For 
chemically powered engines, materials to 
operate continuously in the range of 2,500° 
to 5,000° F. are urgently needed. For really 
efficient use of nuclear reactors we need 
even now materials a@vhich can operate in 
the range from 5,000° to 10,000° F. The 
highest temperatures attained in current op- 
erating practice, specifically for turbine 
blades, is in the neighborhood of 1,650° F. 
With the current scale of materials research 
effort this figure has been rising steadily at 
about 100° F. per year for the last decade. 
There is every reason, therefore, to expect 
that it will continue to rise in proportion 
to the research effort expended. Any abrupt 
advance in materials technology, providing 
increased operating temperatures of even 
100° or 200°, can mean the complete obso- 
lescence of an engine type and therefore of 
an entire air fleet. Herein lies the true 
significance of the importance of materials 
research. The stakes are high indeed, be- 
tween nations as well as between companies. 

This field of materials and their uses is 
thus one of several in which we are par- 
ticularly interested here at the Technical 
Center. New alloys, perhaps even entirely 
new metals from among the rare earths, 
will be needed for uses which now can be 
foreseen. Metals such as hafnium, zirconi- 
um, lithium, and niobium now are hardly 
known outside the laboratories. They may 
soon become as familiar as aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and zinc are now. 


To be prepared for developments in new 
fields such as these, we at the Technical 
Center are continually broadening and ex- 
panding our programs in physics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, electronics, mathematics, and 
engineering. Thus today we are dedicating 
more than these marvelous facilities. We 
are dedicating ourselves to the never-ending 
task of advancing technology. 


The technological chain reaction can pro- 
vide for all our material wants. Wisely 
used, the byproduct, leisure, can provide 
time for the study and solution of our so- 
cial problems. Training for leadership in 
both technical and nontechnical fields must 
be much improved. The foundation of 
scientific knowledge, both in the physical 
and biological fields on which the entire 
physical structure of our current civilization 
rests, must be further strengthened, and 
deepened by patient basic research. 

These are exciting times in which to live. 
We are in the middle, or more likely in the 
beginning of a second industrial revolution. 
Insofar as technology is concerned, the road 
ahead is clear. With wisdom brought to 
bear upon all the problems of our society, 
this second industrial revolution will not 
stop until the standard of living of the en- 
tire world has been raised to undreamed of 
heights. 

This, then, is the meaning of this great 
technical center: A symbol of faith in the 
future and of confidence in our social sys- 
tem; an instrument and a tool for increased 
production and an even higher standard of 
living—an insurance policy against igno- 
rance and fear of the unknown and unex- 
pected—a center of knowledge—a home for 
the inquiring mind—this is the General 
Motors Technical Center. May we live up 
to our opportunities, 
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Appraisal of Air Force Public Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp the text of 
a most excellent speech entitled “Ap- 
praisal of Air Force Public Relations,” 
which was delivered by our colleague, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], before the 
Air War College, Montgomery, Ala., on 
June 12, 1956. 

I commend to my colleagues in the 
Senate the thinking of the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona with respect to the 
problems of the Air Force in its public 
relations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

APPRAISAL OF AIR FORCE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(By United States Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
delivered before Air War College, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., June 12, 1956) 


Boiled down to its basic requirements, 
public relations is a simple practice. It calis 
for a measure of clear thinking to develop 
the problem, the application of common 
sense to its presentation, and a great deal of 
energy all of the time. 

I would add one more dimension to this 
operation: a recognition of the faith and 
confidence of the American people in the 
truth. The greatest lie-detector ever devised 
is the American mind in its constant search 
for the truth and the facts that are involved 
in the truth. Be phony about solving your 
problem and 165 million Americans will 
point a finger at you, and your public rela- 
tions explodes like a tatooed bubble. Be fac- 
tual and honest and these people will buy 
your product. 

Our product is our Air Force. Our prob- 
lem is how better to sell it to our citizens. 
With your permission, I should like to apply 
the public relations approach I have out- 
lined to this problem. We can break it down 
into its several parts; look at each one sepa- 
rately; and, then, reassemble them into a 
whole to find conclusions that will 
strengthen our position. 

This effort, in my opinion, encompasses 
an understanding of, one, the proper role of 
the military in shaping national policy; two, 
the development of airpower as the domi- 
nant force in our national military strategy; 
three, the effectiveness of the Air Force in 
interpreting the potentialities of airpower; 
and four, the public relations measures 
which could and should be taken to develop 
better understanding and support of air- 
power as the dominant factor in modern war. 

Proceeding then, to a discussion of the 
next part of our problem for today, the 
obstacles to the development of airpower 
as that dominant force, it is necessary to 
recall certain fundamentals. These are, of 
course, familiar to you, but to the American 
people they are news; for we have been too 
busy publicizing the speed of our planes 
to tell the people why that speed is needed. 
We have been too busy selling the glamour 
of flying to explain the hard, strenuous, and 
back-breaking work that goes into creating 
an air force of which glamour is only an 
incidental byproduct. Having great faith 
in the fable of the tortoise and the hare, 
I shall now assume the role of the tortoise 
in attempting to develop this broader view- 


point for our people and, at the same time, 
to offer some thoughts as to how we can 
overcome the existing obstacles to our goal. 

The role of the military in the conduct 
of our national and international affairs 
has, in the past, been confined to the actual 
conduct of the wars in which we have been 
involved. During periods of peace, when a 
nation should be building up and maintain- 
ing its military strength, and reviewing care- 
fully the role of the military in the forma- 
tion of any national policy, our military, 
until recently, has been subservient to the 
needs of peace. That relationship is a his- 
toric one in this country, and I do not argue 
at this time that it is wrong, or that it 
should be changed. Rather, my discussion 
today will be along the lines of reconsider- 
ing the historic role of the military in the 
United States, and its relationship to our 
national and international policies, to the 
end of determining how we can best approach 
the problems that confront the military to- 
day as it accepts its responsibilities in the 
formation of these policies. 

Prior to World War I, the United States 
was not particularly concerned with the im- 
pact of wars that raged in other parts of the 
world. In fact, those wars had only an eco- 
nomic impact on the United States and we 
grew up in our history as an island, sepa- 
rated from the troubles of Europe and Asia. 
With the exception of the war with Mexico, 
our relationship with our neighbors in North 
America has been on an exceedingly friendly 
basis, so we have not had to be concerned 
over the possibility of conflict with either 
Mexico or Canada. 

Because of our isolated position, we never 
considered the necessity of alliances with 
other nations far removed from our shores. 
In contrast to this situation, we know that 
in Europe it has been a long-established 
practice for the various countries to give 
assurances of mutual assistance to each other 
or to give direct aid by the signing of of- 
fensive and defensive alliances. 

After World War I we began to be con- 
cerned about the international aspect of war 
and its impact upon our own country; and 
by the conclusion of World War II it was 
obvious to our leaders that alliances of the 
kind long practiced in Europe should be 
entered into by this country with friendly 
nations in order to combat the growing 
threat of communism. 

Alliances involve international politics 
and hence strongly affect national politics. 
Consequently, there are signs of a growing 
awareness in this country of the true nature 
of war itself and of war’s position in our 
planning and strategy. Despite alliances 
with countries far removed from our imme- 
diate proximity, however, the understanding 
of military force as an instrument of national 
policy has as yet been too slowly and too 
narrowly developed. 

War enters the field of politics again when 
we realize the need for unity among our 
allies. This unity is achieved in a large 
measure by the machinations of politics; 
therefore, war is only a part of political 
intercourse and is by no means an inde- 
pendent and isolated thing in itself. It is 
important that we realize this truth at this 
point in our discussion, because we are con- 
cerned with what you, as Air Force officers, 
and I, as a politician, can do to bring home 
to the American people the place of the 
military in forming and promulgating our 
national policy. To my mind, it is of the 
utmost importance to tell the American 
people—and the sooner the better—that 
military force is not an isolated thing, as we 
have in the past considered it to be, but that 
it is an integral and intimate part of our 
national policy—in fact, an instrument of 
national policy. 


Now I do not propose that we create & 
hysteria among our people in connection 
with this program of education. Quite to 
the contrary, I suggest that we follow sane 
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and sensible methods to bring home to our 
citizenry the realization of war’s position to- 
day and the fact that we must be constantly 
alerted to its dangers as well as to its poten- 
tials for peace. 

Having recognized that military force is 
an instrument of national policy and, be- 
cause of the need for unity, that war is only 
a part of political intercourse and, therefore, 
is not an isolated thing, we must recognize, 
too, that the business of war has become the 
business of everyone. We must also admit 
that the conduct of war has become the busi- 
ness of everyone. This does not mean, of 
course, the actual direction of the military 
in the field, on the sea, or in the air, but the 
conduct of war insofar as the citizenry works 
in unity with the military to create the 
continuing sinews of war and to provide 
the giant manpower pools needed by the 
military, and the understanding needed for 
unity. Since war is everybody’s business, 
the military joins the team and assumes 
an active part in the formation of national 
policy in times of peace as well as in times 
of war. In fact, we can say today that the 
recognition of the proper role of the mili- 
tary in the shaping of our national and 
international policies might well be the in- 
strument by which we can maintain peace. 


We have been discussing the broad role of 
the military in the formation of national 
policy. We have touched briefly upon the 
definition of war which I feel is the chief 
part of the problem under discussion today. 
If there can be accomplished through edu- 
cation a broad acceptance of these defini- 
tions and the logical conclusions they give 
to the military’s role in forming national 
policy, then we in this Nation will be fully 
receptive to the place of the Air Force as the 
dominant force in our national military 
strategy. 

In order more fully to develop the role 
of air power in this regard, it is necessary to 
revert to history—to that portion of the his- 
tory of transportation and the development 
of weapons systems that brought about sea 
power. Great Britain, you _ will recall, 
mastered ocean navigation and likewise 
mastered the weapons system of the sea 
when, in 1588, she defeated Spain in the first 
modern naval battle. Great Britain con- 
tinued to be dominant in this new field of 
transportation and to be dominant, also, in 
the utilization of this new weapons system. 
By the judicious use of both, she was able to 
maintain a peaceful situation for many years. 


In the air age, however, Great Britain no 
longer dominates the world as she did when 
seapower was her strength. The thesis of 
Admiral Mahan is now only valid as it ap- 
plies to a new element—the air. Great Brit- 
ain was quick to recognize this change, and 
accepted the fact that, with this new dimen- 
sion in the element of power, surface forces 
and surface strategies were vulnerable and 
obsolete. The Royal Air Force replaced the 
Royal Navy as the key to her military doc- 
trine. History having overtaken the British 
Navy, that country’s air force has assumed 
the dominant role. The reasoning of Billy 
Mitchell now applies. Just as it once was 
necessary to bring matters to an issue upon 
the broad sea, it is now possible to resolve 
conflict only in the medium of the limitless 
skies. 

We should now examine our military poli- 
cies to see how we can best bring matters 
to an issue in the vast expanse of the sky 
and, by so doing, maintain peace through- 
out the world, as England so successfully did 
when following that concept by the proper 
use of seapower. On January 12, 1954, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles made a speech which 
I feel was not too thoroughly understood by 
the American people. It was entitled “The 
Evolution of Foreign Policy,” and it became 
controversial because it stated that the Pres- 
ident had made a decision to depend pri- 
marily upon a great capacity to retaliate, ine 
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stantly, by means and at places of our choos- 
ing. What people failed to notice was the 
continuing statement which said, “Now the 
Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff can shape our Military Establish- 
ment to fit what is our policy instead of 
having to try to meet the enemy’s many 
choices.” In the past, the enemy’s many 
choices were reflected in such areas as Greece 
and Turkey, Berlin, Korea, and Indochina. 
In the past our actions have been emergency 
actions which, while effective, were inade- 
quate because, as Mr. Dulles said, “What we 
aid was, in the main, emergency action, im- 
posed on us by our enemies.” 

One of the basic concepts of warfare as 
expressed by Clausewitz is that a defensive 
position is strongest particularly when the 
defense has strong means of retaliation. 
Following this concept, what Mr. Dulles’ 
statement implied was that the United 
States had decided to place more reliance on 
deterrent power and less dependence on lo- 
cal defensive power. Mr. Dulles went on to 
explain this by saying, “What the Eisenhower 
administration wants is an * * * interna- 
tional security system.” 

I see in that January 12, 1954, speech of 
Mr. Dulles the first official recognition by any 
person in a position such as he occupies 
that airpower has replaced seapower and 
landpower as the dominant force for peace 
jn the world. What Mr. Dulles said, in ef- 
fect, replaces a Mahan theory for the seas 
with a Mitchell theory for air, in that air, 
having developed as the strongest means of 
transportation, and the United States being 
dominant in this field, we can well accept 
airpower as our national strategy and build 
around it the organizations of the land and 
sea forces. 

Just as England, when she had control of 
the seas, maintained a highly mobile and 
effective sea force, so must we today main- 
tain a highly mobile and increasingly effec- 
tive Air Force. The truth of this doctrine 
cannot be doubted with the results of World 
War II and Korea freshly in our minds. We 
have seen that military operations on land 
and sea cannot proceed without air superi- 
ority. We know, too, that transportation 
can be denied on the surface of the seas and 
underneath the sea by airpower. We know 
that land transportation can be completely 
destroyed by airpower. Knowing these 
things, we can generalize as follows: “Air- 
power is the national strategy which relies 
for force on a weapons system in which the 
land and sea forces are organized around 
the air forces.” : 

At this point, let us inject the thinking 
of Douhet so that we might see what one 
of the pioneer thinkers in aerial warfare had 
to say on the subject: “Viewed in its true 
light, aerial warfare admits Of no defense, 
only offense. We must therefore resign our- 
selves to the offensive the enemy afflicts 
upon us, while striving to put all our re- 
sources to work to inflict even heavier ones 
upon him. This is the basic principle which 
must govern the development of aerial war- 
fare.” 

His thesis was based on the argument that 
command of the air would be won very 
quickly in any war and that the side that 
obtained this mastery would then have little 
to fear from enemy airpower. We know 
from experiences in war that there never 
has been, nor is there any hope in the foresee- 
able future for a one hundred percent de- 
fense against enemy air attack. Therefore, 
we must ask ourselves what it is we resign 
ourselves to when we talk of the offensives 
of the enemy. What damage could 50, or 25, 
or even 10 Russian planes inflict upon the 
American economy and the American people 
were they the only ones of fleets of thou- 
sands to penetrate our aerial defenses and 
drop their hydrogen bombs upon strategic 
targets in this country? We would then be 
resigning ourselves to possible complete de- 
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struction, or at least a destruction that 
could seriously disrupt the lives and the 
economy of our people. 

Even Douhet admitted that control of the 
air could never be complete;. but the intro- 
duction of nuclear bombs into modern war- 
fare, particularly those launched by aircraft, 
must cause us to wonder just how resigned 
we can become. It seems plausible to me, 
therefore, to argue that, in the absence 
of any complete defense against aerial at- 
tack, and with the admission of nuclear 
weapons into our weapons system, the only 
deterrent to war will rest in an Air Force 
kept at a level of proficiency, both from the 
standpoint of equipment and of men, that 
will forever deter an enemy from making 
an offensive move against this country. 

That is true, I believe, because if a hand- 
ful of Russian planes could inflict major 
damage on our country, certainly the Rus- 
sians would realize that, their defensive 
abilities being no greater or no less than ours, 
@ similar handful of our planes could wreak 
comparable damage upon their homeland. 
It seems to me, then that massive retalia- 
tion is the deterrent power we must rely 
upon, at least for the forseeable future; and 
I do not think that, in this discussion, we 
should get into the probabilities of what 
might be developed tomorrow weaponswise, 

Thus, airpower becomes the primary man- 
ifestation of national power in war and in 
peace because of its direct influence upon 
the social structure and warmaking potential 
of an enemy nation. If we, as a people, are 
willing to accept this new doctrine that peace 
can be maintained through airpower, then 
we will not be like the professional soldier 
of old who was most reluctant to give up 
his particular weapon or his particular pet 
strategy. We will become, instead, a peo- 
ple fully aware of the problems of war and 
a people determined to support this kind 
of an approach to peace—psychologically, in- 
dustrially, and in every other way that is 
incumbent upon us. Such an attitude will 
better enable us to understand the neces- 
sity of evaluating existing and contemplated 
weapons systems. 

This is not a question of subjugating one 
service at the expense of another. Rather, 
it is a matter of obtaining the greatest pos- 
sible return from our dollar investment in 
the military forces as a whole. Once this is 
done, the force requirements can be deter- 
mined accordingly and phased to meet the 
time requirements of our strategy. 

It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves 
that nuclear weapons and modern delivery 
systems have become the cornerstone of 
modern military power. We all recognize 
them to be the key to American security. 
Military tasks, therefore, primarily consist of 
maintaining armaments in such a state of 
readiness and in such quantities that the 
Communists will find it disadvantageous to 
solve their problems by the use of nuclear 
weapons. They must no only be faced with 
the impossible task of neutralizing our re- 
taliatory effort, but also must be made to 
realize that should retaliation on our part 
be necessary, such an action will be instant 
and complete. 

Unfortunately, many in this country, both 
military and civilian, do not realize the full 
scope of these military responsibilities. 
These are the people whose thinking is 
clouded by historical prejudice. These are 
the proponents of balanced forces, super- 
carriers, duplications in military efforg, con- 
flicting service roles and missions. These 
are the wearers of the old-school tie in a 
day and age when a new school has been 
founded. 

It is not suggested that we do away com- 
pletely with surface forces merely because 
we are in a nuclear air age. It is difficult to 
understand, however, why many still do not 
see the need to tailor service needs and re- 
quirements to conform with modern patterns 
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of political and military reality. This is not 
simply a question of money—although I be- 
lieve that billions of dollars could be saved 
if forces were designed around,service mis- 
sions—but, more important, it is a recogni- 
tion that nations control war, and therefore 
peace, by their dominance in modern weap- 
ons and the expeditious means of delivering 
them. We must accept the influence of pow- 
erful air forces upon international behavior. 
An understanding of the implications of this 
new weapon is not a matter of choice—it is 
the very condition of national survival. 

Now, having determined that the military 
has a definite role in the shaping of our na- 
tional policy, and having traced briefly the 
development of air power as the dominant 
force in our national military strategy, we 
have proceeeded through two of the four 
points in our discussion prior to setting forth 
& final conclusion. 

At this point, we can peek under the tent 
to see how effective the Air Force has been 
in getting these two and related points across 
to our people. I am a salesman and in this 
profession we have always had a good axiom, 
“To sell the steak, sell the sizzle.” If we 
apply this to the efforts of public relations 
in the Air Force, then I would say that the 
Air Force has done a better than average job 
of selling the sizzle. However, I don’t think 
that the Air Force has done the job that 
needs to be done to sell the steak, which is 
the more important item in this particular 
instance. 

We might liken the sizzle to the glamour 
of the Air Force, the speed of its planes, the 
drama of rescues, the excitement of air com- 
bat, and the other things which have always 
been readily associated with flying. The 
steak, in this instance, is airpower and what 
airpower means, as well as the two points 
that we have already developed in this dis- 
cussion. 

There certainly is a definite need for selling 
the sizzle of the Air Force steak and we must 
continue to do that, but the important thing 
in public relations at this time is to sell the 
meat, or the steak, of our whole problem, so 
that people will not so much associate air- 
power with beautiful formation flying or 
high-speed jets or rescues, as with its true 
nature and its place in our national strategy. 

I am not critical of Air Force public rela- 
tions when I recognize a failure in its past 
performances, because I don’t believe that we 
can ascribe this failure to the Air Force alone. 
Rather, I think, it should be placed upon the 
entire military establishment, upon the Con- 
gress of the United States, and upon others 
in high position who can and should inter- 
pret for the American people the role of the 
military in shaping national policy and ex- 
plain to them what war really is. 

Much of the current misunderstanding 
stems from an historic general disinterest on 
the part of the American people in the sub- 
ject of war itself. You and I know that war 
in this country has always been looked upon 
as an isolated thing. We have gone into 
them unprepared materially because ein 
periods of peace between the wars there has 
been a general disinterest in the Military 
Establishment and its upkeeping. We have 
gone into them unprepared mentally be- 
cause the people of the United States, having 
a natural and understandable abhorrence of 
war, have never concerned themselves with 
the true relationship of war to our national 
policy. It is well to recognize at this point, 
also, that we have gone into these wars weak 
in manpower because of a general apathy on 
the part of the youth of this country to par- 
ticipate in military training during the times 
of peace. Washington said something about 
this when he remarked: “The American peo- 
ple never sense danger till the bayonet is at 
their chest.” 


Generally, I think we can sum up this por- 
tion of the problem by recognizing that the 
American people, at all levels, do not under- 
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stand war and do not yet understand the 
basic reasons for airpower being the force 
around which we must construct all of our 
military strategies. 

While these obstacles have been discour- 
aging, and at times frustrating, there are in- 
dications abroad in our country today that 
are encouraging both’to the military and to 
those of us who are not in the military, but 
who are concerned with national defense 
and the maintenance of peace. Most im- 
portant of the encouraging signs was the 
statement by Secretary Dulles earlier this 
year which inferred that we had the ability to 
go to the brink of war and return. In that 
statement, we see the first general recogni- 
tion by a man in high position that military 
force is an instrument of policy and a weapon 
that can be used for the maintenance of 
peace even without its application in the 
accepted form of the word. 

At the outset of this discussion I said: 
“Boiled down to its basic requirements, pub- 
lic relations is a simple practice. It calls for 
@ measure of clear thinking to develop the 
problem, the application of commonsense to 
its presentation, and a great deal of energy all 
of the time.” 

We have developed the problems as I see 
them, so it is now necessary to approach 
their solution in the most logical way pos- 
sible. This I would like to do by presenting 
to you gentlemen a list of suggestions which 
I think will help to solve the problems we 
are discussing today. 

The first of these should certainly be an 
intensive campaign of education starting im- 
mediately. This campaign should embrace 
the schools of our country from the high 
school level, or even lower, on through, so 
that the students might have a complete op- 
portunity to study the relationship of mili- 
tary force to our national policy, thereby en- 
abling them to better understand the prob- 
lems of the military when they become voting 
citizens, 

This same program of education should be 
directed at the personnel of the Air Force. 
It should likewise be spread to include citi- 
zens of adult ages who can be reached 
through the media of luncheons, club meet- 
ings, and visits to air bases. In other words, 
let’s take the public in on what we are doing. 
Trained and:intelligent officers and enlisted 
men should be sent to talk before these 
various organizations about the very prob- 
lems we are discussing today. 

One of the finest means of accomplishing 
this, in my opinion, would be to downgrade 
the classification of briefings of the various 
major commands in the Air Force and send 
them around to the organizations Just men- 
tioned. A person could learn more about the 
problems involved in global air power by 
listening to one of General LeMay’s briefings 
than by reading many books on the subject. 
These briefings would necessarily have to 
be changed to eliminate some of the neces- 
sarily secret material that is passed on to 
officers; but, nevertheless, if we started with 
the mere assumption that people today do 
not realize that the globe no longer is 
measured from east to west and west to east, 
but rather from north to south and over 
the poles, we would lay a basis for a better 
understanding of air power. 

Air Force personnel, from the privates to 
the generals, should be imbued with the idea 
that air power is our dominant power and 
they should speak of it on every occasion; but 
they should speak of it intelligently and 
speak of it not in terms of the speed of our 
aircraft, or the accuracy of our weapons, but, 
instead, in terms of the true concept of air 
power and how it has reached its rightful 
place as the dominant force in our military 
strategy. I understand that a dozen officers 
out of this class are scheduled to travel 
throughout the country after graduation and 
speak on air power. This is a good idea. It 
is a healthy thing. I know you are qualified 
to do this great public service, 


The second suggestion that I wish to make 
depends entirely upon the success of the first, 
in that I will suggest that public relations 
should “trickle down.” I mean by this that 
the top brass of our Air Force must be 
thoroughly cognizant of the problems which 
we discuss and must be able to transmit this 
understanding to their junior officers, and 
on down to the lowest grade of enlisted man. 
You have a very valuable program in the Air 
Force called Commanders’ Call, I under- 
stand that once every month each command- 
er talks to his people about air power. He 
shows them films of top Air Force leaders 
who cover the subject. Keep this program 
going. Use it to best advantage. It is neces- 
sary that, in the Air War College, we teach 
the officers the extreme importance of public 
relations. We take away, by so doing, the 
stigma that has always been attached in one 
way or another to the Public Information 
Office. That office should become one of 
great importance; it should be occupied by 
men thoroughly trained in all aspects of 
public relations. 

A vital point to remember in discussing 
public relations, and particularly in discus- 
sing the people engaged in public relations, 
is that if a job is done properly, by properly 
trained men, many of the attendant problems 
are taken care of before they start. For 
instance, if the citizenry were fully cognizant 
of all of the issues that we are discussing 
here, and understood them, there is a strong 
possibility that. the difficulties that have de- 
veloped over sound around jet air bases would 
long ago have been overcome. Objections 
raised by some of our citizens to the high ex- 
penditures necessary to maintain an Air Force 
would likewise be eliminated if the people 
were told how this money is spent, not just in 
@ general way, but in a detailed way, having 
explained to them the needs as they relate 
to air power and as air power relates to 
peace. 

We long ago discovered that the glamor of 
flying has pretty much worn off—that it is 
looked upon today as a job, as a hard and 
arduous job to which dedicated men are at- 
tracted. If this is true, and we Know it to be 
true, then public relations directed at the 
young, with the objective of educating them 
along the lines we have been discussing, will 
develop in them a patriotic fervor for the 
Air Force and for military service in general, 
and cause them to come into the Air Force in 
increasing numbers. It is not a healthy 
thing for the Air Force, or any of the military, 
to have to rely on draftees to build up its 
manpower. It would be a much better think 
for this country if our youth were so imbued 
with patriotism that they looked forward to 
their period of service with the Armed Forces, 
and, of course, we would hope, particularly 
service in the Air Force. That, I feel, would 
be one of the results of a public-relations 
program following the course that I have 
outlined. 

The third suggestion that I would like to 
make will primarily aid public relations 
people, and the public only indirectly. This 
suggestion has to do with the classification 
of material. When a national aviation mag- 
azine, or any magazine, for that matter, pub- 
lishes a detailed account or report of a mod- 
ern airplane or a modern piece of equipment, 
it is to be assumed by the public that the 
material is not classified. How many times, 
though, have you public relations men been 
asked by local newspapers for information 
based on these magazine articles only to have 
to say that you cannot release it because 
it is still classified. The newspaperman goes 
away with a peculiar feeling that the Air 
Force’s right hand does not know what its 
left hand is doing. This, of course, can only 
be accomplished from the Washington level; 
but a thorough check on releases before they 
are made to see that there will be no conflict 
with existing classifications would certainly 
be appreciated by your public relations men, 
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by the press, and, I know, by the public, 
as well. 

The fourth suggestion that I make is one 
which I direct to all officer personnel, whether 
they be in public relations or not. It is this: 
Have an open-door policy toward the press, 
and particularly toward the public. Do not 
build a fence around your office through 
which citizens, or their representatives, can- 
not pass. Being in public life, and having 
been in the military, I realize that this is 
easier to say than to do; but remember that 
one unhappy customer can undo the good 
of hundreds of men working to better your 
position and the position of the Air Force. 
Particularly is this important as far as the 
press goes, because I can assure you that 
nothing makes a press man madder than 
to be continually denied access to an execu- 
tive’s office, whether that executive be a 
Senator, a general, or the president of a 
corporation. 

The fifth suggestion that I make is a rather 
basic one, but [ make it because I feel that 
it is not being followed too wisely at the 
present time. The public information officer 
must be in the know. He must sit in on 
policymaking meetings; he must be kept 
informed of the latest developments in air 
doctrine, air plans, aircraft, and everything 
about the Air Force. As a commander, in- 
clude your information services officer on 
your personal staff. You write his efficiency 
report. Get a sharp, intelligent man who 
has some commonsense for the job. Give 
him free access to your office and your con- 
fidence. 

Sixth in the list of suggestions that I make 
to you gentlemen this morning concerns a 
failing that many of our public relations 
people seem to have which does not show 
up in the corresponding efforts of our sister 
forces. This is the tendency of a public 
relations officer to seek to be a public rela- 
tions person for his own particular outfit— 
that outfit alone—and not for the Air Force 
in its entirety. I know that many times 
this is the fault of the commander; so if 
any of you gentlemen here, going out to 
assume command posts, have the tendency 
to seek publicity for your outfit above the 
Air Force as a whole, you would do well to 
bury those feelings immediately and allow 
your public relations man full rein in his 
development of a better understanding of 
air power for the total Air Force. I might 
say that this is a rather common disease 
among all new institutions, whether they 
be in the fields of economics, in the profes- 
sions, or in the fields of the military, as we 
have witnessed in the last 10 years during 
the swaddling days of the Air Force. It is 
a weakness and a tendency, as I say, but 
it is one that must be overcome before the 
organization as a whole, regardless of what 
field it is operating in, can go ahead and 
assume its rightful place of leadership in 
that area. Remember you are selling air 
power, you. are not selling the glamour of any 
particular outfit. 

The seventh suggestion which I offer today 
is that the Public Information Officer work 
closely with the aircraft industry. The air- 
craft industry has probably done more to 
promote the Air Force than the Air Force has 
done itseif; and these people continue to do 
so, and their efforts can be coordinated with 
the efforts of the Air Force to a degree that 
the public relations of both the industry 
and the Air Force will greatly improve. The 
Air Force can very well tap the vast reser- 
voir of experienced public relations men who 
are connected with the aviation industry and 
they can also enjoy the fruits of the large 
amounts of money spent by this industry to 
promote their aircraft, and, at the same time, 
airpower. 

The eighth and last suggestion that I want 
to leave with you gentlemen today is that 
the Air Force should make a more concerted 
effort to educate the Members of Congress 
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concerning the true meaning of airpower and 
airpower’s natural position as a pivotal force 
in forming our military strategies. How 
can this be done? Of course, you will say 
that Senators and Representatives are busy 
people. Well, I would suggest that you bring 
the briefings of the various commands of the 
Air Force into Washington, into the Senate 
and House Office Buildings, and stay there 2 
weeks if necessary so that each and every 
Member of Congress could have the oppor- 
tunity of being briefed, not on the glamour 
of flying, but on the basic essentials of air- 
power. Remember, gentlemen, that Con- 
gress is the legislative body of this Govern- 
ment which decides upon your appropria- 
tions—the body that can be openly critical 
of you—harmful to you, or helpful to you, 
depending on the attitude that it holds. 

I can tell you from experience that Con- 
gressmen are interested in airpower and the 
problems of airpower; but not too many of 
them have had the opportunities that I have 
had to become intimately associated with 
the subject, and I feel that if more of them 
have that opportunity one of the great ob- 
stacles in your path today will be overcome. 
The Navy and the Army have sold their con- 
cepts in a wonderful way, chiefly because 
they’ve been at it longer; and then, too, be- 
cause they have been associated in the peo- 
ples’ minds with power, and with power in 
war. Now, however, we are locked in an 
argument as to whether the pivotal force will 
remain on the surface or go to the air, and 
we are not going to win that argument by 
continuing public relations efforts that 
merely “‘sell the sizzle.” We must, as I have 
said before, “sell the steak.” 

Lastly, I want to remind you again that 
public relations takes a great deal of energy 
all of the time. The job of selling is not one 
that is done periodically, or spasmodically, or 
with a half-hearted effort. Selling is some- 
thing that you gentlemen will be engaged in 
for the rest of your careers; in fact, you’ve 
been engaged in selling all of your lives, 
whether you know it or not. Your very first 
cries as babies were selling arguments to 
your mothers that you wanted to be fed. 
Your attempts to improve your dress and 
your appearances as you reached the age 
when you began to look at girls were only 
an effort to sell yourselves to some particular 
girls. The things you do through your 
careers as airmen and officers are attempts 
to sell yourselves to those people who are 
above you or to those people with whom you 
associate. 

Apply exactly this same technique, then, 
to the issues we have discussed today, and 
the problem of public relations in the Air 
Force will improve rapidly and the people of 
the United States will develop a better un- 
derstanding of airpower and will give it the 
proper support which it deserves as the domi- 
nant force in modern war. 





The Student Exchange Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
interchange of people among nations is 
one way to wipe out hostility and mis- 
understanding. If we know one another, 
we usually are friends with one another. 
The American Field Service program has 
helped to bring into homes in the United 
States hundreds of outstanding young 
people from other lands, who have be- 
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come bosom companions of American 
boys and girls, and who thus have helped 
to promote international understanding 
and friendship. 

One such young person is Jan Stoltz, 
of Sweden, who was an exchange stu- 
dent, under the American Field Service, 
in the city of Pendleton, in Umatilla 
County; in my home State of Oregon. 

Jan Axel Stoltz lived with the family of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Forrester, of Pendle- 
ton. He shared classroom experiences 
with the Forresters’ older son, Michael, 
whom many Senators will remember as a 
Senate page during the year 1955. 

In order that some of the beneficial 
results of this student exchange program 
may be known to Members of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent that a fine edi- 
torial from the Pendleton East Ore- 
gonian of June 7, 1956, which includes a 
portion of another editorial from the Al- 
bany, Oreg., Democrat-Herald, be 
printed in the appendix of the REcorp. 
Its title is “It Has Been Good for Him 
and Us.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Ir Has BEEN Goop ror HIM AND Us 


The round of applause given Jan Axel 
Stoltz when he received a Pendleton high 
school diploma at graduation exercises last 
week spoke as adequately as words of the 
place he has earned in this community. 

Jan was brought to Pendleton in August 
of last year by the Pendleton Rotary club 
through the American Field Service pro- 
gram. The Rotary club paid for his trans- 
portation from Sweden to the United States 
and return, and arranged living acconroda- 
tions for him in a Pendleton home. 

Jan is one of some 650 students who came 
to the United States last summer through 
the American Field Service program to study 
for a year in American high schools. The 
students were selected by AFS and were rec- 
ommended to such organizations as the 
Rotary club throughout the country. The 
AFS program was started in 1948 and has 
grown rapidly. In another year it is possible 
as many as 1,000 students will be in United 
States high schools under AFS. 

The AFS program works two ways. A high 
gchool that has had an AFS student may 
send one of its students to a foreign country 
for the summer months. Bill Clarke, a 
senior at Pndleton High School, will go to 
Germany this summer. 

During the year that Jan Stoltz has been 
in Pendleton a great number of people have 
become acquainted with him. He has spoken 
to a countless number of organizations, has 
been active in youth activities at the Lu- 
theran Church and has participated with 
other Pendleton High School students in 
many community activities. It has been 
good for Jan and for all who have asso- 
ciated with him. 

Jan’s presence at Pendleton High School 
has been as advantageous for the students 
as for him. It wasn't long after Jan came 
to Pendleton High when Principal Don Fos- 
sati told us, “I have to look twice to identify 
Jan in a group of students. He has become 
one of them. They accept him as one of the 
gang and he measures up in every way.” 

We have long been convinced that many 
of the problems that seem biggest in this 
world would dissolve if it were possible for 
all students in foreign lands to come to the 
United States for a year of high school and 
all our students could go abroad for a year 
of study. 

Jan Stoltz convinces us it would be the an- 
swer when he says, “I can understand now 
why you do many things in this country that 
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I used to think were entirely wrong. The 
greatest Iesson I have learned from this year 
in Pendleton is to be tolerant.” 

Racial prejudice, intolerance, and bigotry 
are not born in people. But it isn’t long 
before they are acquired. The AFS program 
blots them out in young people whose con- 
victions are not yet formed to the point that 
they cannot be changed. The things those 
young people learn about the United States 
will benefit them, and the United States, 
through the rest of their years—benefit them 
particularly because the young people se- 
lected by AFS are future leaders of their 
nations. 

Every community that has had an AFS 
student would like to have another. We're 
sure Pendleton will. 

The Albany Democrat-Herald takes an in- 
teresting look at the student exchange pro- 
gram in its community: 

“We've often thought that ‘foreign stu- 
dent’ is a misnomer for the thousands of 
young internationals who each year come to 
America to ‘learn.’ 

“More correctly they should be called ‘for- 
eign teachers’ because they teach us about 
their country and to a degree about the whole 
world. Then they go back home and teach 
their friends and relatives about us—and the 
whole world. 

“But the misnomer must stick because 
we and everyone else prefer to learn by being 
the teacher. 

“Bodil Normose illustrates our point. She 
is the young Danish student who has spent 
the school year at Albany Union High School, 
Those who know her have only to ask them- 
selves whether their views of Denmark and 
‘foreigners’ have changed at all in the past 
9 months. If the answer is yes, then Bodil 
has been a teacher. 

“She has taught those around her toler- 
ance at least, and probably more. 

“Another illustration of our point comes 
from an Albany man who several years ago 
was a foreign student in Denmark. About 
that important matter of ideologies of gov- 
ernment, he says, ‘I now see why they have 
their socialized system; I don’t think it 
would work here, but I can see how it bene- 
fits them.’ 

“This is tolerance and it is a thing we 
need plenty of in a world split down the 
middle. 

“The many foreign student exchanges 
aren’t going to mend this international 
fracture. The principal reason they won’t, 
we think, is that they have not been going 
on long enough, have not included enough 
students, and have not extended into the 
sealed-off portions of the world.” 





The One Hundredth Birthday Anniversary 
of Woodrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
year we commemorate the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Woodrow Wilson 
who boldly committed the United States 
to a mission of world service and who 
gave his life in an heroic effort to dis- 
pense justice to a world maddened by 
wartime hatreds. 

Viewing man as a responsible moral 
agent, he demanded the same high 
standards of integrity and impersonal 
dedication to service of other men and 
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nations which he imposed upon himself. 

The moral idealism which enabled him 
to hold so tenaciously to what he believed 
were principles of international justice, 
even after his countrymen had listened 
with dull ears to his 14 points and re- 
jected his beloved treaty, was the same 
moral idealism which gave him his driv- 
ing zeal for public service in national and 
community affairs. 

His character has withstood the as- 
saults of his detractors and today Wood- 
row Wilson is recognized as a great 
statesman and a great educator. 

The faith which guided and sustained 
Wilson throughout his years in the Na- 
tion’s service was a faith acquired in 
childhood as he sat in the pew and heard 
his father bring the word to the people. 
Wilson was always an active participant 
in the affairs of his church and, even in 
his most trying days in the Presidency, 
he did not fail to attend weekly worship 
services. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
sermon delivered at Staunton, Va., on 
April 22, by the Reverend Graham Gor- 
don Lacy, D. D., pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Washington the 
church in which Wilson served as a rul- 
ing elder during his years in the White 
House. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE Have Tus TREASURE 

As we are gathered here in the house of 
God to remember before Him one of His 
servants, and to thank Him for the life of 
Woodrow Wilson, I am reminded of some 
words written by Lord Byron. The poet is 
remembering all the grandeur of Rome, and 
he imagines how one would feel when view- 
ing its monuments by moonlight. After 
telling how the moonlight softens its “rug- 
ged desolation” and fills up the “gaps of 
centuries,” he says: “The place became re- 
ligion and the heart. ran o’er with silent 
worship of the great of old—the dead but 
sceptred sovereigns, who still rule our spirits 
from their urns.” 

It is now a hundred years since our great 
World War I president was born, yet he rules 
our spirits now more than when he was alive. 
He is dead, yet he is more than ever a 
“sceptred sovereign,” especially in the coun- 
cils of United Nations, and the hearts of 
people who long for peace. 

It is fitting that, as Ecclesiasticus says, 
we should “Praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us.” They are a people’s 
treasure. More than all the gold buried at 
Fort Knox, they are our treasure. More than 
in its armies and navies and strategic air 
command, the treasure of America lies in its 
memories of great men—Washington, Adams, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Lee, Woodrow Wilson. Memories of 
these and other constitute our hope for the 
greatness of sons now growing up, and of 
children not yet born. Truly we can say 
today, thinking of Wilson, “We have this 
treasure.” 

But we shall want to say it—even as Wil- 
son himself would insist. that we say it— 
under the control of the New Testament. 
Says Paul: “We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of us.” 

I 

As you pay homage to Wilson through the 
events of the coming week, distinguished 
authorities will call to mind his many sided 
service. They are qualified, as I am not, to 
assess the full value of his legacy as an edu- 
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cator and a statesman. My desire-is* rather, 
to speak of his Christian faith, that we may 
not only mark its power in his life but claim 
such power for living today. 

You know well the gracious influences of 
home and church that began to shape this 
faith in early childhood. Born here in 
Staunton a son of the manse—his maternal 
grandfather and two of his great grand- 
fathers, as well as his own father being Pres- 
byterian ministers—Thomas Woodrow Wil- 
son was a “child of the covenant” if ever 
there was one. He moved away at the age 
of two; but other faithful churches, in Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas, nourished the faith of 
the growing boy, and always there was a 
wonderful home. Said Wilson later: “My 
father was a very lively Companion and 
seemed to provoke and draw out liveliness 
in other people. * * * He was the best in- 
structor, the most inspiring companion, I 
venture to say, that a youngster ever had.” 

It has been said that although most of our 
Presidents have been conventional church- 
goers, few have been unusually religious men. 
Washington and Lincoln, however, as Perry 
Laukhuff noted, “hold a special place in our 
history and our hearts because of their inner 
faith and their reliance on a divine provi- 
dence.” And Wilson became the soul of a 
vast idealism which he himself inspired and 
which was first inspired in him by the Chris- 
tian convictions he held. These were not 
assumed for political advantage; they had 
always been a part of his life. 

The religion of Woodrow Wilson is part of 
the Capital of America. Let us be thankful 
that “we have this treasure.” 

Wilson became an elder of the Presbyterian 
Church at Princeton. When he came to 
Washington as President, he continued the 
habit of a lifetime by regular attendance at 
church. For 12 years he was a member of 
the congregation I now have the honor of 
serving. Some of our present members have 
vivid memories of his presence. Dr. James 
H. Taylor was Wilson’s pastor during those 
momentous years, and he has given us a 
fascinating description of the President as a 
churchman. “He was deeply reverential in 
his worship,” says Dr. Taylor, “desiring 
always that he might occupy his place in 
this church in a simple, unostentatious man- 
ner. He came to the services regularly and 
enjoyed the fact that he was permitted to 
worship quietly and without display. He 
gave the most careful attention to the read- 
ing of the Scripture and to the preaching 
of the sermon. In fact, it was often quite 
disconcerting to a visiting minister to dis- 
cover suddenly that the sermon was being 
listened to with such concentrated atten- 
tion. He always joined in the singing of 
the hymns and would often step out of his 
pew to give a hymnbook to someone who 
may have come in late. 

“He himself was always punctual. His 
punctuality was an example to this entire 
congregation. During: the period of the war, 
when our city was crowded and our churches 
taxed beyond their capacity, he insisted that 
his pew should be divided with the soldier 
boys, and often soldiers, sailors, and marines 
were seated next tod the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. * * * 

“He was interested in the work and prog- 
ress of the church and took time from the 
arduous duties that were resting upon him 
to come to the meetings of the congregation 
and of the presbytery to emphasize his inter- 
est by his presence. 

“He went to church to worship, not merely 
to observe a custom, but to find comfort and 
strength for his spiritual life.” + 

Dr. Taylor will never forget that on the 
Sunday following the declaration of war with 
Germany Wilson came as usual to the morn- 
ing service looking “as calm as a summer 
sea.” 





Dr. Taylor’s book, pp. 39, 41. 
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And later when the treaty of peace was 
under attack—and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations—Wilson would come on 
Sunday mornings and “sit in his place in 
the house of God, apparently oblivious to all 
the storm and tempest on the outside.” Dr. 
Taylor says that he seemed to have “just 
one great absorbing thought—that he had 
come to the house of God to worship.” 


Ir 


I do not mean to suggest that the religion 
of Woodrow Wilson was confined to his be- 
haviour in church. Heaven forbid. This was 
only the most obvious expression of a faith 
that permeated his life. 


How can we bring into focus here a faith 
so far-reaching as his? I believe we can do 
it through two of the strongest convictions 
Wilson held. One was his belief in the su- 
premacy of the spiritual. The other was 
his confidence in the providence of God. 

A suberb expression of the former con- 
viction, the supremacy of the spiritual, may 
be found in a message entitled “The Min- 
ister and the Community.” Here Wilson 
says: “It seems to me that the minister 
should try to remind his fellow men in 
everything that he does and in everything 
that he says, that eternity is not future, but 
present; that there is in every transaction of 
life a line that connects it with eternity, and 
that our lives are but the visible aspect of 
the experiences of our spirits upon the 
earth; that we are living here as spirits; 
that our whole conduct is to be influenced 
by things that are invisible, of which we 
must be constantly reminded least our eyes 
should be gluttonously filled with the things 
that are visible; that we should be reminded 
that there lurks everywhere, not ungracious- 
ly and with forbidding mien, but graciously 
and with salvation on its countenance, the 
image and the memory of Christ, going a 
little journey through the earth to remind 
men of the fatherhood of God, of the broth- 
erhood of men, of the journey that all 
spirits are taking to the land that is unseen 
and to which they are all to come.” ? 

This way of looking at life is the very 
fountainhead of freedom; for if we are 
spirits responsible to God alone, we need 
have no anxious fears about what man can 
qo to our bodies. Here is a faith of untold 
worth. It is ours—we have this treasure. 

Speaking about the Bible, Wilson said that 
it “reveals men unto themselves, not as crea- 
tures in bondage, not as men under human 
authority, not as those bidden to take coun- 
sel and command of any human source. It 
reveals every man to himself as a distinct 
moral agent, responsible not to men, not 
even to those men whom he has put over him 
in authority, but responsible through his 
own conscience to his Lord and Maker, 
Whenever a man sees this vision he stands 
up a freeman, whatever may be the govern- 
ment under which he lives, if he sees be- 
yond the circumstances of his own life.” ? 

Again, Wilson asserted the supremacy of 
the spiritual in an address in Washington 
when he said: “I believe that the glory of 
America is that she is a great spiritual con- 
ception and that in the spirit of her insti- 
tutions dwells not only her distinction but 
her power. The one thing that the world 
cannot permanently resist is the moral force 
of great and triumphant convictions.” ¢ 

The force of this conviction freed Wilson 
from toadying to selfish men. During his 
second campaign for the presidency certain 
minority groups tried hard to get him to 
make concessions, but in a letter to the leader 
of one such group he made his position very 
clear. “I would feel deeply mortified,” he 
said, “to have you or anybody like you vote 





2The Minister and the Community, by W. 
W., 1909, Y. M. C. A., pp. 9, 10. 

3 The Bible and Progress, Denver, 1911, Pub 
Pap., vol. 11, p. 292. 

* Address at Washington, D. C., 1915, Pub, 
Pap., vol. 111, p. 381. 
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for me. Since you have access to many dis- 
loyal Americans and I have not, I will ask 
you to convey this message to them.” 

Wilson made mistakes in judgment, and 
for them he paid dearly; but his loyalty to 
principle was never questioned. It grew out 
of his faith that the spiritual was supremely 
important. The mistakes were human, the 
frailty of what Paul calls “earthen vessels.” 
But the faith was a treasure possessing the 
power of God. 

mr 

Equally strong was Wilson’s faith in the 
providence of God, whose judgment and 
mercy appear in history, ruling and over- 
ruling the actions of freemen. 

The other day a mother was rejoicing with 
her son about an honor that had come to 
him in high school. Reminding him of 
some duty he had neglected, she asked him 
to do it now as an expression of gratitude 
for the honor. To her surprise, he saw no 
connection between gratitude for a privilege 
and performance of aduty. “But honors can 
be lost,” she reminded him. “Much depends 
on how we receive them and use them. We 
live in God’s world, where spirit and char- 
acter have a lot to do with our destinies.” 

Such a faith is not obvious to young peo- 
ple, but there is no finer legacy we can leave 
them. It is never subject to proof, but 
neither is it subject to disproof. It’s a mat- 
ter of moral decision alone, but it makes for 
great men and great women. 

We like to chuckle over an extreme ex- 
pression of this faith in the life of Woodrow 
Wilson. As President he had no more use 
for the machine politician than he had 
shown when Governor of New Jersey. To 
one who had campaigned for him and who 
was suspected of seeking favors from him, 
he said: “I wish it clearly understood that 
I owe you nothing. * * * God ordained that 
I should be the next President of the United 
States. Neither you nor any other mortal 
could have prevented that.” 

Such a faith was no easy fatalism, how- 
ever. I am indebted to John Huffaker, a 
member of Central Church, for pointing out 
that “If any one characteristic stands out 
in Woodrow Wilson, it is his emphasis on 
contributing his maximum effort to meet 
each challenge.” Mr. Huffaker cites the 
time when Wilson refused to cancel an im- 
portant engagement because of a painful cut 
on his head. Said he: “I never feel the 
slightest concern over the outcome of any- 
thing when I have done all that I could do. 
It is only when I feel that I haven’t done 
my part that I worry about results.” 

It was faith in the overruling providence 
of God that made Wilson’s patriotism so 
free from any selfish chauvinism. 

“The way to be patriotic in America,” said 
Wilson, “is not only to love America, but to 
love the duty that lies nearest to our hand 
and know that in performing it we are serv- 
ing our country.” 

On Memorial Day at Arlington, 1917, he 
expressed the servant ideal for our Nation, 
even as the servant ideal had been Christ’s 
conception of His own proper role. “In the 
providence of God,” said Wilson, “America 
will once more have an opportunity to show 
to the world that she was born to serve man- 
kind.” 

Such patriotism is always subordinate to 
the Kingdom of God. 

Recently a distinguished Virginian ex- 
pressed the same sentiment in a group that 
included the president of Virginia Union 
University. The colored man pressed him 
on the point. “Do you mean that your 
loyalty to the Kingdom of God transcends 
your loyalty both to the Nation and to your 
State?” 

The answer was unequivocal: “I do.” 

The Library of Congress has a centennial 
exhibit of Wilson materials—photographs, 
medals, notebooks, letters. 
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Tt includes a letter written by Wilson to 
his pastor, Dr. Taylor, showing that his faith 
in Providence was strong to the end of his 
life. One paragraph reads: “I sometimes get 
discouraged at the exceedingly slow progress 
of my recovery, but I am ashamed of myself 
when I do, because Gad has been so mani- 
festly merciful to me, I ought to feel much 
profound gratitude. I believe that it will 
turn out well, and that, whether well or ill, it 
will turn out right.” 

In the darkest hours of his life, when his 
strength failed and opponents mocked him, 
there was always the light of God to lead him 
on. “For God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

The Christian faith of Woodrow Wilson 
was his greatest treasure, and it may be ours. 
We have this treasure in earthen vessels— 
frail vessels of clay—-but this only points to 
the comforting truth that its power lies in 
God and not in us. 

If this was not so, our heroes would dis- 
courage us. How could we, unaided, hope to 
equal their towering genius? But if the 
power in them is God's, there is hope for 
every one of us. Filled with the power of 
God, as the earth is filled with spring, we can 
rejoice that “He cometh in the spring to 
redeem us all.” 

CONCLUSION 

Let us close with a poem that is strangely 
prophetic. Wilson was standing on the sea- 
shore at Bermuda talking to a friend on a 
sunny day. But he chose to express his 
thoughts by quoting this somber poem from 
the Oxford Book of English Verse: 


“In the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 
When the heart beats low and the eyes grow 
dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb— 
The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 


“When the will has forgotten the lifelong 
aim, 

And the mind can only disgrace its fame, 

And a man is uncertain of his own name— 

The power of the Lord shall fill this frame. 


“When the last sigh is heaved, and the last 
tear is shed 
And the coffin is waiting beside the bed, 
And the widow and child forsake the 
dead— 
The angel of the Lord shall lift this head. 


“For even the purest delight may pall, 

And power must fail and pride must fall, 

And the love of the dearest friends grow 
small— 

But the glory of the Lord is all in all.” 


Let us pray: 

Our Father, even as today we hold in grate- 
ful remembrance a high-statured leader of 
our country and the world, turn us, we pray, 
toward the tasks of the future with a pa- 
triotism as pure, a virtue as sound, and a 
faith as serene as his. 

May Thy will be done in our corner of the 
earth that Thy love may be known through 
the breadth of it, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 





The Tide Has Turned Against 


Internationalism 
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HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very fine 
statement made by that distinguished 
statesman, the Honorable Hamilton 
Fish, of New York. 


There being no objection; the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE Trvp—E Has TURNED AGAINST 
INTERNATIONALISM 


(Statement by former Representative Ham- 
ilton Fish, New York, May 28, 1956) 


This is an answer to the veiled implica- 
tions. that Nazi money was given in 1940 
to the National Committee To Keep America 
Out of War. I was chairman of the com- 
mittee, Composed of 50 Members of the 
House of Representatives and a few former 
Members, and I welcome the opportunity 
to defend its aetions and all of its members. 


We had only one objective: to keep Amer- 
ica out of the European conflict, represent- 
ing the sentiment of 85 percent of the Amer- 
ican people according to public opinion polls 
at that time. We raised approximately 
$4,000, sufficient for our purposes of using 
every legitimate means to keep us out of 
war, including one advertisement in the New 
York Times just prior to the Republican 
Convention in 1940. We never received, and 
never were offered any Nazi money. There 
is not an iota of evidence of any kind that 
a single cent was ever given to the com- 
mittee. 

I have been asked why the State Depart- 
ment released this “dead cat” 16 years after- 
ward, and whether it was routine procedure 
or premeditated for political purposes. If 
I thought it was a political release made in 
desperation to head off the rising tide of 
Americanism, I would denounce Secretary 
Dulles without reservations, and the New 
Deal internationalist holdovers in the De- 
partment, for another attempt to smear the 
1940 Republican noninterventionists who 
represented 85 percent of the people, and 
who in 1952 still constituted one-half of the 
Republican Party under the leadership of 
Senator Taft. 

In the last year, the pendulum has swung 
back and I believe today that once again 
a large majority of the Republican Party 
is opposed to our huge foreign handouts, 
to making the NATO a world government, 
and are in favor of the Bricker amendment. 
If Secretary Dulles wants to debate our for- 
eign handouts and one-worldism, without 
dead cats, I accept the challenge. The over- 
whelming rejection of Senator WILEY by the 
Republican convention in Wisconsin, where 
the Republican Party was born; and the 
withdrawal of Senator GEorGE because of op- 
position to his intense internationalism and 
support of foreign handouts, are significant 
political-opinion straws indicating distaste 
of our extreme internationalistic policies. 
Public opinion is now once again in favor of 
placing our own American interests first. 

I was proud to be associated with such 
Americans in 1940 as Senators Taft, Van- 
denberg, Wheeler, Reynolds, Walsh, Nye, 
Clark of Missouri, Clark of Idaho, Johnson 
of Colorado, and a host of Congressmen, in- 
cluding Representative Joseph Martin, who 
realized that the lend-lease bill was a phony 
war measure—the money and arms to be 
followed by soldiers and war. Today, many 
of the supporters of the lend-lease bill ad- 
mit it was a war measure, including Editor 
Sulzberger of the New York Times. It was 
forced through the Congress by the most 
outrageous use of patronage and political 
influence. I denounced the presidential cam- 
paign of 1940 as the grossest fraud ever per- 
petrated on the American people. President 
Roosevelt proclaimed his love of peace by 
promising the American fathers and mothers 

again and again and again that their sons 
would never have to fight in foreign lands. 
And Willkie afterwards called his own 
speeches mere campaign oratory. After FDR 
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won, he exerted his vast powers to incite 
us into war. I agree with Ambassador Claire 
Luce that President Roosevelt maneuvered 
and lied us into war against the wishes of 
the American people. I know nothing about 
the dead-cat release of the State Department 
except what I have read in the hewspapers. 

Senator Munor, then a Representative, led 
20 Members of Congress to the Republican 
National Convention in 1940 to urge an anti- 
war plank and succeeded in having a very 
strong one written. No Member of Con- 
gress was paid his traveling expenses to Phil- 
adelphia. Our committee had ample funds 
if anyone had required $20 for such expenses. 
It is obvious to me that the Nazi telegraphic 
suggestion to provide $60,000 for numerous 
newspaper ads was rejected, as no such ads 
were ever published except in the New York 
Times, which our committee paid for. There 
would have been nothing legally wrong if 
our committee had taken money from any 
source, a year and a half before Pearl Har- 
bor—but it did not. For every dollar Ger- 
many spent to keep us out of war, Britain 
spent millions to drag us in. I wonder why 
the State Department release contained no 
reference to the vast sums, amounting to 
many millions of dollars, spent for British 
propaganda in the United States in ou@er 
to drag us into World War II? How much 
of these huge sums came from lend-lease 
money or actually from our own taxpayers 
to involve us in a war against the wishes 
of our taxpayers and of most of the American 
people? 

I am proud of the fact that up to Pearl 
Harbor I did everything in my power to keep 
us out of war. I voted for war after Pearl 
Harbor, but what a tragedy it turned out 
to be. We had a million casualties, spent 
$300 billion to destroy Germany and Japan— 
the only powerful barriers to the spread of 
world communism. A mad Hitler was re- 
placed by an even madder Stalin, and 70 
million Germans by 700 million Commu- 
nists. Now we are trying to placate West 
Germany, Japan, and Spain, and make mili- 
tary allies of them. We have spent over $50 
billion since the war in foreign handouts 
and the more we spend the more we are 
hated because Britain, France, and Italy fear 
we are trying to drag them into world war 
Ill. The truth is that the result of the 
Second World War, which we entered to save 
the liberty of Poland and the smaller na- 
tions, was that we threw them to the dogs 
and communism, which has taken over half 
of the world. What a tragedy and travesty 
it has all been. The American people are 
just beginning to realize the ghastly blunders 
of our warmaking internationalism. We are 
now confronted by world communism, a 
frightful, evil, dangerous, and powerful force 
which is determined, by fair or foul means, 
to communize the entire world. 

In my opinion, the members of the National 
(Congressional) Committee To Keep America 
Out of War should be awarded medals for 
meritorious service for their efforts to keep 
out of war instead of being subjected to snide 
smear attacks 16 years later. If it had not 
been for the activities of this entire antiwar 
committee, President Roosevelt would have 
involved us in war 6 months or a year before 
Pearl Harbor, and then Germany would never 
have attacked Russia on June 21, 1941. In 
all probability, we would have been fighting 
Germany and Soviet Russia, and might have 
lost the war, or it might have been a dead- 
lock, with millions of American soldiers sac- 
rificed in vain. 

I am reminded of other unfair and untrue 
smear attacks made on me. I was accused of 
renting my house in New York to Otto Von 
Keip, the German consul general, and raising 
the rent twice. The fact is that it was my 
father’s house, and the rent was reduced 
twice, and some years later Otto Von Keip led 
the conspiracy on Hitler’s life and was tor- 
tured to death. He was never a Nazi. 
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Again in 1938, when I was chairman of the 
military affairs committee of the New York 
State Constitutional Convention I introduced 
a bill to outlaw the Bundists and Commu- 
nists from arming, parading, and marching 
in uniform. Fritz Kuhn, the Bundist leader, 
came up to Albany to oppose the bill. I never 
had met him before or seen him since, but 
someone took a picture of him asking me at 
the hearing for an opportunity to oppose my 
bill, and thereupon circulated 100,000 copies, 
stating that I was affiliated with him. 

There are other smears that I remember, 
but time will not permit discussing them. 
But one thing is positive: There is not one 
word of truth in any of them. No one has 
ever questioned my integrity or Americanism, 
except possibly some fanatical Communists. 
However, I am not interested in making any 
defense of myself except to keep the record 
clear that I and my noninterventionist col- 
leagues fought a valiant fight to keep Amer- 
ica out of war in 1940 and 1941, and only lost 
when we were maneuvered into war through 
the back door by President Roosevelt issuing 
a secret war ultimatum to Japan 10 days be- 
fore Pearl Harbor to get out of China and 
Manchuria. Secretary of War Stimson called 
it a war ultimatum in his memoirs. 

The repudiation of Senator WILEY and the 
withdrawal of Senator Gerorce will have a 
discouraging and terrifying effect on the in- 
ternationalists and one-worlders. The time 
has come for a complete revision of our for- 
eign policies, no matter how agonizing it may 
be to some misguided internationalists and 
one-worlders. 





The Magic Factor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the attached 
editorial, which appeared recently in the 
Record-Searchlight, of Redding, Calif., 
deals most interestingly with the magic 
factor in the nonprofit utility system. 
This illuminating editorial points out 
that a rate cut in a nonprofit utility sys- 
tem actually results in a profit that 
brings another rate cut—which brings 
another profit and another rate cut. 

Obviously a practical limit would ulti- 
mately be reached in the reducing of 
costs—but the editorial touches upon im- 
portant facts which defy contradiction. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Macic Factor 


There’s a magic growth factor in a non- 
profit, publicly owned eiectric system that 
seems to work like yeast in a dough. The 
annual report of the Sacramento municipal 
utility district, which we’ve just received, 
shows that the magic factor is at work there. 

Here’s how it works: The publicly owned 
utility lowers its rates. The lower rates en- 
courage people to use more electricity, so 
that the utility system makes more profit on 
the lower rates than it did on the earlier, 
higher ones. But in a nonprofit utility sys- 
tem, the profit is used to improve the sys- 
tem and to lower rates. So, a rate cut re- 
sults in a profit that brings another rate 
cut—which brings another profit and an- 
other rate cut. Thiscan goandon. Munic- 
ipal electric systems that have been operated 
for a long time on a nonprofit basis show 
a history of rate reductions every few years. 
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Tacoma, Wash.; Eugene, Oreg., and Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada; are good examples. 

Sacramento’s municipal utility isn’t so old, 
just 9 years, but even in that time it has 
managed to reduce rates twice and increase 
both total use of electricity and use per 
customer. 

On October 1, 1954, SMUD cut its rate to 
consumers. But instead of this meaning 
less revenue, it meant mere revenue. Use of 
electricity gained 1114 percent, from 732 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours in 1954 to 817 million 
in 1955. This brought in $12,344,802 for 
1955, as compared to $11,631,605 the year 
before. 

The average cost per kilowatt-hour for 
residential users dropped from 1.96 cents to 
1.85 cents, and the use per residence went 
up from 2,688 kilowatt-hours to 2,817 kilo- 
watt-hours. 

Despite the lower price to consumers, 
SMUD'’s net operating revenue (which a 
business would call an operating profit) went 
from $3,649,338 in 1954 to $4,028,952 in 1955. 

This magic factor can work in Redding, 
too. It has, in fact, worked several times in 
the past, but not as often as it should. The 
trouble here is that there has never been a 
policy established to devote electric system 
profits to rate reductions. Instead, various 
amounts are withdrawn from the electric 
fund and spent for other city activities. The 
amount depends not upon some sensible 
formula or fixed limit, but on how badly the 
council needs money for something else. 

So it’s a poor bargain, really, when the 
council transfers $100,000 from the electric 
department to the general fund. Assuming 
that it buys a full $100,000 worth of services, 
that’s all it provides. The same $100,000 put 
into a rate reduction would save Redding 
people that amount, so they’d get full value. 
But the reduction would result in increased 
use of electricity and bring about another, 
future rate reduction—a something for 
nothing that we’re now passing up. 





Mason’s Declaration of Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette of June 11, 
1956: 

THE FEDERAL CORNER SPECTATOR 

George Mason and Gunston Hall will fur- 
nish much “wire copy” tomorrow when 
Thomas E. Dewey, former Governor of New 
York, speaks at the observance of the adop- 
tion of Mason's Declaration of Rights, by the 
Virginia Legislature 180 years ago. 

It is predicted here that the speech will 
touch off a reexamination of the role played 
by George Mason in the early shaping of the 
United States. 

Such an appraisal, though belatef, could 
only end in additions to the stature and 
prestige of the man of Gunston in the eyes 
of his beneficiaries—all citizens of the free 
world. 

Strictly speaking, George Mason was not 
among those illustrious first Federal employ- 
ees from the State of Virginia. The closest 
he came to being a Government worker was 
when he turned down the post of Senator 
from Virginia. 

But the part he took in sifting out the 
essences of liberty, freedom, and the rights 
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of man from the taglines and emotional 
outbursts, and stating them in practical, 
workable charters for a new nation is great. 
The part is also unrecognized in relation 
to its worth. Mr. Dewey undoubtedly will 
have much to say about this. 

The term unrecognized is used because 
somehow George Mason has always been on 
the fringe of the assemblage of well known 
and hallowed figures of the Revolution. 
Whether this is because of his personality, 
his stand against ratification of the Con- 
stitution, or his firm denunciations of slav- 
ery in company of those for whom it was a 
way of life is not known. It is to be docu- 
mented by the historians and the politico- 
social theorists and scholars. 

The fact remains that though the name 
Mason has not been on the lips of school 
children through the years as has Patrick 
Henry and Tom Paine, the final analysis may 
show Mason’s contributions to be greater 
than either of these. 

In terms of titanic milestones along the 
journey to a free world, there must be in- 
cluded Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, the 
Mangna Carta in the days of King John, the 
American Bill of Rights, and the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

There is little doubt that the American 
Bill of Rights has its genesis in the Fair- 
fax Resolutions which George Mason hand- 
worte and hand-carried to George Washing- 
ton in 1774. The resolutions were later 
adopted almost unchanged as the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights. The profound influ- 
ence of this document upon the Bill of 
Rights, upon the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and upon the United States Constitu- 
tion is the gist of Mason’s legacy to free 
peoples. 

Much of the worth of that legacy was in 
its practicality and workability. It dealt 
not only with the stating of inviolate rights 
of man, but dwelt much upon the procedures 
and the governmental means for preserving 
them—hence a “practical” piece of paper. 
Hence its extreme value in a time when a 
whole world was stirring with notions of 
certain sanctities deep within all individuals, 
but with no written requirements for action. 

Since that time, these individual sancti- 
ties have become for us, constitutional dig- 
nities. 

The Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, Dag HMammarskjold, has already 
pointed out the significance of George Ma- 
son’s work in terms of the aims of the U. N., 
and in terms of being the beginning of a 
chain of documents that has its latest mani- 
festation in the blueprint for united free 
nations. 

It is hoped that Americans soon take 
Thomas Jefferson at his word when he said 
that George Mason was one of the “really 
great men” of the Revolution. : 

It is hoped that Americans do this before, 
like many other greats of this country, the 
firm reputation of Mason has to reach these 
shores by way of London, Paris, Rome or 
Copenhagen, 





GTA Daily Radio Roundups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two radio 
reports of Mr. M. W. Thatcher. 
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There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1956 


How big should farmers’ regional market- 
ing and supply co-ops be? Are they too big 
now? There you have a couple of questions 
discussed in the current issue of the Mis- 
souri Farmer. It’s the magazine of MFA— 
the Missouri Farmers Association. MFA has 
built both marketing and supply co-ops, and 
it’s been successful at the job. It’s doing 
an important service for the farmers who 
patronize and own it. Nevertheless, as the 
Missouri editor says, there is occasional talk 
heard around the State about MFA getting 
too big. 

To meet this argument, the editor sug- 
gests that every MFA member read an arti- 
cle carried recently by the Associated Press. 
It was entitled simply, “Biggest Businesses 
Still Grow.” It had this information: “The 
biggest businesses continue to grow. Today 
there are two more American corporations 
reporting their total assets as in excess of 
$1 billion than a year ago. And, with only 
three exceptions, the lengthening list shows 
assets valued higher than a year ago. In 
all, 34 industrial, railroad, and utility com- 
panies report themselves in the bigger-than- 
$1-billion class. There are 17 banks in the 
country whose resources top the billion-dol- 
lar mark. Thirteen insurance Companies 
and three finance companies are also in the 
list.” 

A look at the 34 industrial, transporta- 
tion and utility giants—and ignoring the 
financial institutions whose resources are 
of a different kind—shows Bell Telephone 
System leading the list as usual with total 
assets of $1444 billion. Next comes Jersey 
Standard Oil with $7 billion, and General 
Motors with more than $6 billion. Three 
carry their assets at more than $3 billion— 
United States Steel, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and Du Pont. And, so on down the list of 
corporation giants. 


Now, the farm editor from Missouri wasn’t 
complaining or deploring all of this. In fact, 
he praises the big corporations for having 
raised our standard of living to the highest 
in the world. What he warns about is the 
need to guard against monopoly control by 
these growing giants. Then, he turns to 
comparing them with Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation’s co-op enterprises. What a differ- 
ence. All of MFA’s assets amount to around 
$78 million. The editor says just put that 
figure alongside any of the figures on the 
list of big corporations, and this outstanding 
farmers’ co-op enterprise is made to look 
almost like a pygmy. But you don’t hear our 
critics talking about the size of the giant 
corporations. 

And then the editor concludes with this 
statement: “When you consider that agri- 
culture is the State’s biggest business, the 
Missouri Farmers Association is certainly 
not nearly big enough to adequately serve 
the farmers of our State, who, incidentally, 
are its owners.” 

Farmers in the Midwest have built their 
regional grain marketing cooperative. That’s 
GTA, It’s grown—been highly successful too 
in working for the farmers who own it. It’s 
the largest regional grain marketing co-op 
in the Nation, but it can do a lot more for 
farmers if more and more farmers ship their 
grain GTA, the co-op way, and thus make 
sure that their bushels are working to help 
win better farm prices and a better living 
for farm families. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1956. 


“How To Make Farmers Buy More.” We 
just saw that title on an article in a trade 
magazine for lumber dealers. So, we looked 
into that report, to find out what’s the 
magic answer to this question that Main 
Street merchants keep pondering. We came 
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away—we must confess—with some confus- 
ing and contradictory ideas of just how farm- 
ers can be made to buy more. First of all, 
the article takes a completely defeatist atti- 
tude on the outlook for farm income. It 
says that “agricultural experts are inclined 
to agree the farm-income slide will prob- 
ably continue, at least for the majority of 
farmers.” 

Thus the magazine hangs the black crepe 
on the farm market and mourns that what 
it chooses to call the “easy” days of selling 
to farmers are gone forever. So, what’s the 
answer? The building supply publication 
comes up with two. First, as you’d expect, 
there’s the old plea to get on with the “hard 
sell” and the magic word is “hustle.” In- 
stead of waiting for the farmer to come 
into the lumber yard, get out on his farm 
and turn on the salesmanship. Be aggres- 
sive—hustle. 

But, all the powers of salesmanship aren’t 
likely to make-.a farmer the customer for 
a new barn, or shed, or for anything else, 
if he hasn’t got the purchasing power 
necessary. That’s certainly one business 
fact of life. However, the article sees great 
hope for buitding supplies in concentrating 
onthe big farms. It extolls the sales possi- 
bilf¥ies the> it sees in the trend toward 
larger farms. It takes up the subject of 
selling to what it calls the “right farmer,” 
noting that the “market situation for rural 
dealers is changing beyond any doubt” with 
the emphasis on bigness, on more corpora- 
tion-type or commercial operators “prac- 
tically industrial in scope.” The magazine 
throws its literacy hat in the air, and cheers 
loudly this development. This is the sim- 
ple and complete answer to the rural lum- 
ber yard operator. 

The magazine puts out the answer in a 
single sentence. “The larger the farm, the 
more materials and labor-saving buildings 
can be sold, but in many cases these opera- 
tors will demand newer materials, or eco- 
nomical structures.” There you have it. 
The accelerating trend to bigness will pump 
up sales, provided the dealer gives better 
services to more discriminating buyers. 

What about the market lost by farmers 
squeezed off the land? No word on that 
market. And another matter that’s over- 
looked is this: The corporation farms 
may—very likely will—bypass that retail 
lumber yard out in the country. They'll 
be buying their lumber and other building 
supplies at wholesale, and leave the local 
dealer dying on the vine. We'll bet there 
are plenty of merchants who’ve seen and 
felt this blow to sales already. 

So, it seems to us that the lumber deal- 
ers’ magazine ought to take another look, 
and realize that the local: merchant’s wel- 
fare depends on maintaining family-ope- 
erated farms. Help those families get 
enough income, and they'll be wonderful 
customers again. One of the first steps in 
doing that is for merchants to throw their 
support to the campaign for a big, landslide 
“yes” vote in the July 20, wheat referendum. 
That will be one way to help farmers keep 
a farm program on which to improve and 
bolster farm income. That’s what GTA, the 
Coop Way is working for. 





High Court Ties President’s Hands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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oRD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Star of June 12, 1956: 


HicH Court Ties PRESIDENT’s Hanps—MaJorR- 
IT¥ RULING IN JoB-SENSITIViTY CaSE SEEN 
OPENING Doors TO SUBVERSIVES 


(By David Lawrence) 


Three Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States say emphatically that the 
six other Justices have just issued a decision 
which has stricken down the most effective 
weapon against subversive activity available 
to the Government. 

This decision must be good news to Mos- 
cow. It must be good news to the thousands 
of hard-core Communists in America who 
are trying to get inside the Government of 
the United States through agents, stooges, 
and dupes. It must be good news also to the 
groups of misguided individuals in certain 
so-called liberal circles who have been striv- 
ing in recent months to break down the 
whole security program. 

For, by a single stroke, the Supreme Court 
majority—Justices Harlan, Frankfurter, 
Douglas, Black, Burton, and Chief Justice 
Warren—has practically opened the doors to 
Communist subversives inside many agencies 
of Government. Unless the Congress acts 
immediately by legislation to erase the Su- 
preme Court’s tortured concept of what it 
thinks is the law, the entire security pro- 
gram will be endangered. For the Congress 
still makes the laws—even though the Su- 
preme Court has the power to frustrate their 
enforcement by extraneous technicalities. 

The point at issue relates to a law passed 
in 1950 by Congress which designated certain 
agencies of the Government as sensitive, 
but left it to the President to make, in his 
discretion, that designation for other agen- 
cies. The Supreme Court says that, when 
the President sought by Executive order to 
designate additional agencies as sensitive, 
he didn’t have the power to do so because 
he didn’t spell out the actual relationship 
of those agencies to the national security. 
Also the Court argues now that it is not only 
the individual but the position he occupies 
which must be declared sensitive and the re- 
lationship defined. The minority opinion by 
Justices Reed, Minton, and Clark, however, 
says: 

“It is not realistic to say that the Govern- 
ment can be protected merely by applying 
the act to sensitive jobs. One never knows 
just which job is sensitive. The janitor 
might prove to be in as important a spot 
securitywise as the top employee in the 
building * * *. 

“The President’s standard is complete 
and unswerving loyalty, not only in sensi- 
tive places but throughout the Government. 
The President requires and every employee 
should give no less. This is all that the act 
and the order require. They should not be 
subverted by the technical interpretation the 
majority places on them today.” 

It seems incredible that six Supreme Court 
Justices should be living in such a vacuum 
that they do not know the technique of 
Commmunist infiltration as it has been un- 
covered in case after case and in the hear- 
ings of committees in Congress. An em- 
ployee in a railroad retirement bureau, for 
example, may be said not to be working in 
a sensitive agency but, if he can furnish the 
names of key employees in transportation 
centers in certain sections of the country and 
overnight the Nation gets into war, the en- 
emy would have a valuable list for its sabo- 
tage. 

Likewise, with the right to send out let- 
ters on Government stationery, all kinds of 
seemingly innocent information, valuable to 
the enemy, can be acquired. One day a food 
inspector can be working in a nonsensitive 
agency, but overnight that same agency can 
be highly sensitive if it is discovered that 
bacteriological warfare is being conducted 
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through the distribution of the food supply 
to the Armed Forces. The cases of danger- 
ous subversion possible in so-called non- 
sensitive agencies are limitless, and that’s 
why the President’s Executive order covered 
all Government employees. 

The six Supreme Court Justices, however, 
do not seem to take account of the clear 
and present danger doctrine which Judge 
Learned Hand espoused in his famous deci- 
sion. He wrote: 

“The question before us, and the only one, 
is how long a government, having discovered 
such a (Communist) conspiracy, must wait. 
When does the conspiracy become a ‘present 
danger’? The jury has found that the con- 
spirators will strike as soon as success seems 
possible, and, obviously, no one in his senses 
would strike sooner.” 

But the Supreme Court majority evidently 
argues now that the Government must wait 
till the conspiracy is consummated. The 
Government cannot take precautions in ad- 
vance—at least, the six justices say that 
existing law doesn’t permit dismissals be- 
cause it doesn’t require the President to 
spell out in advance in a special memoran- 
dum in every case the exact risk to national 
security involved in every potential case of 
sabotage in which a known and proved se- 
curity risk might operate. 

Plainly, the Supreme Court majority has 
set an impossible task for the Government, 
and even the writers of remedial legislation 
will have a hard time drafting a law that 
suits the judicial whim of the six Justices 
who insist that the President of the United 
States cannot be trusted to render a judg- 
ment as to which employees may be retained 
or dismissed or to set up proper procedures 
to ascertain whether their continuous em- 
ployment in a Government job constitutes 
a risk to the safety of the Government. 





Proclamation Declaring the Week of June 
24-30 Food and Drug Law Anniversary 
Week in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, Food 
and Drug Law Anniversary Week will be 
observed across the Nation June 24 to 
June 30, to commemorate 50 years of 
consumer protection from misbranded, 
fraudulent, adulterated, and dangerous 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

Dr. G. B. Carlyle Thompson, executive 
director of the Montana State Board of 
Health, has directed my attention to the 
fact that we shall also be observing the 
45th anniversary of Montana’s food and 
drug act. 

Administration of the food and drug 
laws is an outstanding example of State- 
Federal cooperation and use of State and 
Federal powers to supplement each other. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
proclamation issued March 23, 1956, by 
Gov. Hugo Aronson, of Montana, declar- 
ing the week of June 24-30 Food and 
Drug Law Anniversary Week in our 
State. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 
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PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


Whereas June 30, 1956, will mark the 50th 
anniversary of the signing by President The- 
odore Roosevelt of the first Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, amended and reenacted in 1938 as 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
and the Federal Meat Inspection Act; and 

Whereas 1956 marks the 45th year of enact- 
ment by Montana's first Food and Drug Act; 
and 

Whereas the purity, integrity, and abun- 
dance of our food, drug, and cosmetic sup- 
plies are unexcelled in the world today and 
stand as a tribute to the industries produc- 
ing them; and 

Whereas the maintenance and protection 
of the purity and integrity of our food, drug, 
and cosmetic supplies are essential elements 
of our national strength, safety, and eco- 
nomic welfare; and 

Whereas for this protection we are in- 
debted to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who, as cru- 
sader for the first Federal legislation, became 
Known as the father of the pure food and 
drug law; to the distinguished and dedi- 
cated public servants at all levels of Gov- 
ernment who have administered these laws 
over the years; and to the leaders in indus- 
try who have supported the enactment and 
improvement of these laws and have co- 
operated in their enforcement: Now, there- 
fore, 

I, J. Hugo Aronson, Governor of the State 
of Montana, do hereby proclaim the week of 
June 24-30, 1956, to be Food and Drug Law 
Golden Anniversary Week, and I request the 
appropriate officials of the State of Montana 
and all citizens of Montana to cooperate in 
the observance of that week. 

I also urge all industrial, business, pro- 
fessional, labor, agricultural, educational, 
and civic groups, and the people of Montana 
generally, to observe~1956 as an anniversary 
year with gatherings, discussions, exhibits, 
and other appropriate commemorative ac- 
tivities to foster public recognition of the 
benefits derived from Federal, State, and 
local food, drug, and cosmetic laws. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Montana to be affixed. Done at the 
city of Helena, the capital, this 23d day of 
March, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-six. 

J. Huco ARONSON, 
Governor. 

Attest: 

S. C. ARNOLD, 
Secretary of State. 





McKay Politics Repudiated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a cogent 
editorial entitled “McKay Politics Re- 
pudiated,” from the June 5, 1956, issue 
of the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune. 

This editorial, written by the editor 
of the Mail Tribune, Robert W. Ruhl, a 
former winner of the Pulitzer prize for 
journalism, emphasizes that the selec- 
tion of ex-Senator Fred A. Seaton to be 
Secretary of the Interior was a renuncia- 
tion by President Eisenhower of the 
McKay policies in that Department. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
McKay Po.itics REPUDIATED 

Word comes to us from Washington, D. C., 
that President Eisenhower did not accept 
Secretary of the Interior McKay’s resigna- 
tion with such alacrity solely because he be- 
lieved he was so sure-fire to defeat WAYNE 
Morse. The President also opposed retain- 
ing him in the administration, for he be- 
lieved him and his giveaway record to be a 
definite political liability. In other words 
while the President and his advisers did be- 
lieve Secretary McKay to be the logical op- 
ponent for Morsg, they would not have ex- 
erted so much pressure and so suddenly, 
had they not believed also the sooner they 
got rid of McKay as a member of the ad- 
ministration, the better for their 1956 cam- 
paign. 

We have been given no absolute proof this 
is correct. But from the first we suspected 
it. And we firmly believe that if the admin- 
istration had really wanted Mr. McKay and 
his giveaway doctrine retained, “Dear Doug” 
would still be having his picture taken with 
that most august body, the Cabinet. 

Comparing the records of Secretary Mc- 
Kay and that of his successor, strengthens 
this assumption. 

For if the President had searched his party 
for an anti-McKay type, he could scarcely 
have been more successful than his choice 
of ex-Senator Seaton, of Nebraska. 

Here we have the GOP antipodes politically 
speaking—McKay the ultra conservative, 
Seaton the genuine liberal; McKay the big 
business worshipper who believes—and we 
think sincerely—that what is best for Gen- 
eral Motors is best for the country; and the 
gentleman from Nebraska a public power 
State, who believes that what is best for the 
country should come first. 

It was rather pathetic in fact when the 
Seaton appointment was announced to hear 
that still small voice from Salem claim that 
the appointment was a confirmation of Sec- 
retary McKay’s views and record. 

The only evidence presented was the Seat- 
on endorsement of the power-partnership 
plan. But former Senator Seaton did not 
endorse it as a ruse to block public power 
development for he believes in public power, 
he only gave his O. K. when public power 
was impossible or impractical either for fi- 
nancial or engineering reasons, 

Quite a difference. 

A few of the important issues involved in 
the administration of the Interior Depart- 
ment show a similar fundamental difference. 

Tidelands oil for example. This notorious 
“give away” of billions to 3 or 4 States and 
passed on (by lease) to half a dozen of the 
largest oil operators, when it should have 
gone to the people of the country as a whole. 

Secretary McKay was for this deal 100 per- 
cent, while Senator Seaton spoke and voted 
against it. 

Mr. Seaton also was for Alaska statehood, 
which Secretary of the Interior refused to 
favor. He likewise was in favor of Niagara 
Falls power development by the State of 
New York, McKay, of course, wasn’t. 

In short the administration of the Interior 
Department under Secretary Seaton regard- 
ing oil and timber conservation, public 
against private power, wildlifé develop- 
ment, Indian lands administration, etc., 
practically everything of importance but the 
single item of partnership-power, promises 
to be as different from that of former Secre- 
tary McKay as black is from white. 

Whether it is literally true or not, that 
one of the main reasons for selecting Secre- 
tary McKay to take on Senator MoRsE in the 
fall, was to get rid of a definite political 
liability we don’t know, but there can be no 
denial that the selection of the former Sen- 
ator from Nebraska was—and is—a complete 
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repudiation of the basic political philosophy 
of his predecessor. 

Finally lend an ear to this, quote: 

“The Republican Party must be a positive 
party. * * * We Republicans will find suc- 
cess in the solid middle ground between a 
spendthrift left and reactionary right. * * s 
It does us no good whatever at the polls to 
cry ‘socialism’ every time a measure is offered 
to combat or correct an evil. * * * Certainly 
it is not socialism to abolish the sweatshop, 
to regulate hours and put a floor under 
wages. Neither is it socialism to regulate 
the stock exchange or the dealings in agri- 
cultural commodities, to assure the farmer 
of parity between the prices of what he sells 
and the prices of what he must buy. Nor is 
it socialism to conserve our natural resources, 
to build dams for flood control, for irrigation, 
and for electric power, or to bring electricity 
to the farmer.” 

Shut your eyes and try to imagine that 
being part of a speech ever delivered by 
former Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 

Hard to do? 

Exactly. 

But it is an extract from a speech delivered 
by his successor in Topeka, Kans., when he 
was a Member of the United States Senate. 





Tribute to Prof. Albert Lee Thomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this month 
Prof. Albert Lee Thomas is retiring after 
52 years of devoted service and teaching 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
at Auburn, Ala. He was born in the town 
of Auburn, and joined the college faculty 
after his graduation from the institute; 
and, except for military service, his en- 
tire professional career has been spent 
at Auburn. In addition to his teaching 
duties, he is an accomplished musician, 
and has been an outstanding leader in 
Boy Scout work. 

Professor Thomas organized the 
South’s first Boy Scout troop at Auburn; 
he was president of the Central Alabama 
Area Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica for 5 years, and for 11 years served 
on the national executive board of direc- 
tors of Alpha Pi Omega, the national 
organization of former Boy Scouts at- 
tending college. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
article about Dr. Thomas, which ap- 
peared in the Birmingham News for May 
24, 1956, printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD; ahd I take this opportunity to 
add my warm congratulations to Profes- 
sor Thomas for his devotion to the teach- 
ing profession and his rich, outstanding, 
and distinguished service in the field of 
education and to the youth of our coun- 
try. He is an American of whom we may 
all be proud. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ProressoR THOMAS RETIRING AFTER 52 API 
YEARS 

AUBURN, ALA., May 24.—Albert Lee Thomas, 

professor of engineering drawing and design 
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at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, will retire 
in June after 52 years of teaching at Auburn. 

Professor Thomas, a native of Auburn, 
joined the college faculty as an instructor in 
mechanical engineering in 1904 after his 
graduation from Auburn with a bachelor 
of science degree in mechanical and electrical 
engineering. He also holds a master of 
science degree and a professional mechanical 
engineering degree from API. 

From 1906 to 1921, Professor Thomas was 
director of the Auburn band and manager of 
the college picture show, which was operated 
in Langdon Hall for the benefit of the band, 
orchestra, and glee club. During this time, 
he was serving as an instructor in physics and 
electrical labs, and machine design and draw- 
ing. For 7 years, he was director of the or- 
chestra and glee club as well as the band. 

Professor Thomas, the entire Auburn band 
and Chief Musician P. R. Bidez volunteered 
for Army service in 1917. The band went 
overseas, but Professor Thomas served as 
bandmaster at Fort Sheridan, Ill., 3 months 
before returning to Auburn. 

In 1920, he was appointed to a full pro- 
fessorship in engineering drawing and de- 
sign and served as acting department head 
for the first 3 years. 

The South’s first Boy Scout troop was or- 
ganized in Auburn by Professor Thomas, who 
served as Scoutmaster from 1911 to 1918. He 
also served as president of the Central Ala- 
bama Area Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
for 5 years. 

In 1926, Professor Thomas organized the 
API chapter of Alpha Pi Omega, a national 
organization for former Boy Scouts attending 
college. For 11 years he served on the na- 
tional executive board of directors of APO. 

He is a member of the Montgomery Sym- 
phony Orchestra; organized and served at 
first president of the First National Bank of 
Auburn, is now a director of the bank; served 
as first president of the Auburfi Chamber of 
Commerce; @ member of the American So- 
ciety of Engineering Education; American 
Society Motion Picture Engineers; Rotary 
Club; Phi Eta Sigma; Phi Kappa Phi, Eta 
Kappa Nu, and Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, and 
is a registered engineer, No. 711. 





Prayer by Rabbi Daniel Lowy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Maryland are particularly fortu- 
nate in having among them a man like 
Rabbi Daniel Lowy, of Cumberland. 
Knowing the exceptional character of 
this man, we were greatly pleased, there- 
fore, when the American Legion maga- 
zine paid a specia] tribute to him in the 
issue of June 1956 by including a prayer 
by Rabbi Lowy in the publication’s 
Chaplain’s Corner. I ask unanimous 
consent that the prayer be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

CHAPLAIN’s CORNER 
(By Rabbi Daniel Lowy, Congregation B’er 
ae Chaplain, Post 13, Cumberland, 

Almighty God, unto Thee we turn in 
prayer in these crucial times. Grant us 
wisdom and understanding so that we may 
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continue to pursue the paths toward brother- 
hood and peace. Help us remove all in- 
tolerance and bigotry from our midst. 
Fervently we invoke Thy blessing upon our 
country and all who are entrusted with its 
welfare. Inspire them to continue their 
valiant and noble.efforts to guard this great 
land from every enemy, pestilence, and sor- 
row. Fortify us with determination, a better 
world in our time, and Thy kingdom of 
truth, justice, and peace shall prevail over 
all the earth. Amen. 





Washington and Jefferson’s Rose Bowl 
Iron Men Gather Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, 35 years ago, the little college 
of Washington and Jefferson played the 
mighty California team in the Rose 
Bowl. The result was a no-score tie 
game. The members of that famous 
Washington and Jefferson team met at 
a dinner on June 8, commemorating the 
35th year of their having left college. 

Mr. Chester L. Smith wrote an article 
concerning the team, which appeared in 
the Pittsburgh Press on June 7, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON’S ROSE BOWL 
IRON MEN GATHER AGAIN 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following article was 
written by Sports Editor Chester L. Smith 
and appeared in the June 7 edition of the 
Pittsburgh Press. Smith went with the 
Washington and Jefferson 1921-22 football 
team when it played California to a 0-0 
standstill at Pasadena, Calif. In actuality, 
the 35th anniversary of the team is next 
year, since the class graduated in, and the 
game was played in 1922.) 

It’s about time to say that there’s a monu- 
mental struggle going on between the Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College team that 
played at Pasadena on January 2, 1922, and 
the Rose Bowl to determine which will out- 
last the other. 

And don’t be too quick about betting 
against the Jeffs. They’re a hardy crew. 

In 1946 they held their 25th reunion, and 
everybody showed up. Tomorrow night, in 
little Washington, they’ll sit down to cele- 
brate their 35th birthday as a squad. The 
center, Al Crook, will be missing. He has 
been ill at his home in Detroit. Otherwise 
the team that numbed the West by playing 
California to a 0—0 tie remains intact. 

“Mother” Murphy, the graduate man- 
ager, is long gone and Dave Morrow, who 
helped “Greasy” Neale and “Honest” John 
Kellison with the coaching, died a few years 
ago. 

Actually, the Jeffs never played in the Rose 
Bowl, which did not take shape until the 
following year. The site of their game was 
old Tournament Park, the splintery forerun- 
ner of the present stately oval in the Arroyo 
Seco. But that is a technicality that can, 
and should, be overlooked. 

The story of how they got there is involved. 
The tournament folks had their eyes on Yale, 
with Cornell second in the running. But the 
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Elis lost caste when they were beaten by Har- 
vard and the Cornelians were lukewarm. 
Now Pasadena began making passes at Iowa, 
Lafayette, Penn State, and Centre. 

The Big Ten, still mortified by the 28-0 
whipping Ohio State had taken from Cali- 
fornia the previous January, discouraged the 
Hawkeyes from even considering an invita- 
tion. Centre, for reasons never closely ex- 
plained, agreed to meet Arizona at San Diego. 
Little enthusiasm could be stirred up for 
either Penn State or Lafayette. 

But the tizzy that came in the wake of 
the announcement by Chairman Frank Crel- 
ler of the tournament football committee 
that Washington and Jefferson was. the 
choice could not have been surpassed, no 
matter what team had been chosen. 

“So Willie and Jake are coming out to be 
murdered by the Golden Bears,” a coast 
writer typed twittingly. California was so 
mortified that it delayed its decision to go 
through with the game for a week. 

There were very few critics who had taken 
the trouble to analyze Wash-Jeffs record. It 
had won all nine of its regular season games 
and had defeated strong opponents in Car- 
negie Tech, Lehigh, Syracuse, Pitt, and West 
Virginia. On December 2, it had defeated 
the University of Detroit, 14 to 2, in a post- 
season match at Detroit. 

Of all the teams in the East none was 
more eligible than the Jefis. 

Their durability was their trademark, a 
perfect answer to the proponents of the free 
substitution that was still years ahead. 

When they lined up for the kickoff the 
ends would be Herb Kopf and Karl Konvo- 
linka, Capt. Russ Stein would be at one 
tackle and Chet Wiederquist at the other, 
although Stein, a tremendous performer, 
might be found at end or over in the back- 
field during the course of the game. 

There would be Ralph Vince and “Farmer” 
Neal for guards and Crook centering the 
ball. 

The backfield? Well, there you could find 
Wayne Brenkert, Charley West, Hal Erick- 
son, and Joe Basista. 

West and Erickson were exceptional break- 
away runners. Defense was Basista’s forte. 
Brenkert was handy to have in any situation. 

Washington, Pa., was considerably more 
distant from Pasadena, travelwise, then, 
than it is today. The Jeffs caught up with 
heat and sand in the desert, cold in the 
mountains and across the plains. They 
spent Christmas Day in Kansas City and 
worked out there. During the practice, 
Coach Neale welcomed a couple of visitors 
whom he had come to know in the National 
League. They were Casey Stengel and Cot- 
ton Tierney. 

Along the way they lost 1 of their 179 
players when Lee Spillers went down with 
appendicitis, but as it turned out he wasn’t 
missed. The team that started the game 
also finished. 

That W. and J. lost the winning touch- 
down on a wide run by Brenkert when Stein 
was called offside is well remembered. Also 
that California was at no time in command. 

The Jeffs were expert jockeys, a knack they 
must have picked up from their baseball- 
playing coach. When Charley Erb, the Cal 
quarterback, who weighed 143 pounds, 
chided Stein because Erickson had lost a 
sizable gain by stepping out of bounds, the 
W. and J. captain snapped, “Why, you little 
squirt, back East we don’t even allow boys 
your size to put on a football suit.” 

“Out here, brawn doesn’t mean much,” 
Erb shot back. 

A moment later there was a lull. 
looked around. 

“Where’s Erb?” he called out, then pointed 
at his victim. “Oh, there he is—over behind 
that blade of grass.” 

There is sure to be more of the same to- 
morrow evening when the indestructible 
Jeffs huddle again. 


Stein 
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The Problem of East Prussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lithuanian American Council in America 
has furnished me with the following 
facts which I feel are noteworthy. 

In his speech of February 8, 1956, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE] 
called attention “to one of the great 
tragedies and gross injustices in the wake 
of those agreements of Yalta and Pots- 
dam, resulting in the present separation 
from Germany of East Prussia and the 
expulsion of its population of 2,519,000 
people.” 

I wish to draw the attention of the 
House to the vital interests of one nation 
in the problem of East Prussia which the 
gentleman from Tennessee has omitted 
in his remarks; namely, those of the 
Lithuanian nation. East Prussia was, 
at Potsdam, not only separated from 
Germany, but also divided into two 
parts—the southern part being placed 
under the administration of the Polish 
state, the northern part under that of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Although this decision was only pro- 
visional “pending the final determina- 
tion of territorial questions at the peace 
settlement,” the Soviét Government has, 
one-sidedly and illegally, incorporated 
that part of East Prussia into the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
naming it “Kaliningradskaja oblast.” 

Furthermore, it has completely russi- 
fied and bolshevized a territory which 
never belonged to Russia and was never 
inhabited by Russians. Having mur- 
dered, deported, and expelled that part 
of the original population which did not 
succeed in escaping the horrors of war 
and Russian occupation, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment deliberately depleted the coun- 
try of a population which had been liv- 
ing there for centuries and, as far as the 
population of Lithuanian origin is con- 
cerned, even since immemorial times. 
This population has been replaced by 
Russian soldiers and settlers, forcibly 
driven into a country to which they have 
no title except that of Russian inhuman- 
ity and brutality. 

This is, of course, no final settlement 
of the problem of the northern part of 
East Prusia. On the contrary, a new 
human and political problem of particu- 
larly great dimensions has been created 
which one day has to be solved at the 
peace settlement. 

Whatever the decision may be—the 
solution will not be found in the mainte- 
nance of the present status or in the 
restoration of the status prior to World 
War II. The conditions have already 
been changed—and probably will 
change—too radically. 

Whatever the implications and ele- 
ments of the decision may be—no solu- 
tion will be just and definite which satis- 
fies only one-sided revisionistic aims of 
one party concerned. The solution will 
have to take into account the interests 
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of all parties directly concerned with 
the problem. The Lithuanian nation 
has so definitely the most vital concern 
in what the final settlement of the prob- 
lem is going to be. 

Since immemorial times, this part of 
East Prussia has been inhabited by the 
Old Prussians—Borussians—and their 
kinsmen, the Lithuanians. It was con- 
quered and subjugated by the German 
Knights of the Order of the Cross in the 
13th and 14th centuries. It was under 
the vasallage of Poland and the Lithu- 
anian-Polish Commonwealth for 2 cen- 
turies before it became part of the Ger- 
man Empire. 

Through many generations the Lith- 
uanian nation was a direct and active 
participant in the fight of the inhabi- 
tants for their freedom and independ- 
ence. By united Lithuanian and Polish 
forces the knights were crushingly de- 
feated at the battle of Grunewald in 1410, 
which stopped the German Drangnach 
Ostem for centuries. Subsequently Lith- 
uania, under the leadership of its ruler 
Vytautas, settled her old border problem 
with the knights in 1422, drawing a kind 
of a demarcation line through Lithuan- 
ian territory which became the eastern 
boundary of East Prussia for 500 years 
until it, in 1919 at Versailles, was partly 
changed in favor of Lithuania; the ter- 
ritory north of the River Nemunas— 
Memel—was separated from Germany 
because of its still predominantly Lith- 
uanian character and its close economic 
ties to Lithuania proper. 

During centuries of their struggle 
for freedom and against slavery the old 
Prussians disappeared as a nation, leav- 
ing only their name to their conquerors. 
But the ethnic character of the northern 
part of East Prussia, now under.Russian 
administration, remained Lithuanian 
until World War I. First in 1938, Hit- 
ler, under a supposedly final attempt to 
eradicate the most evident and signifi- 
cant proof of the Lithuanian character 
of the territory, changed the names of 
cities, localities, rivers, and so forth, into 
German ones. 

The greater part of the territory sur- 
rounds the estuary of the River Nemunas 
flowing from Lithuania proper into the 
Baltic Sea. It connects Lithuania eco- 
nomically and geographically with the 
world. The economy of the country, its 
system of waterways and railway lines, 
is most closely connected with that of 
Lithuania and vice versa. It is the most 
vital part of Lithuania and its immediate 
vicinity as a geographic unit. 

The problem of the northern part of 
East Prussia, therefore, directly affects 
the vital interests of the Lithuanian na- 
tion by reason of its history, its ethnic 
character, its economic relations, and its 
geographic vicinity. The Government of 
the United States, as well as any other 
Government responsible for the just so- 
lution of the problem of East Prussia, 
will be well advised to recognize these 
vital interests of the Lithuanian nation, 
and consequently her natural and unde- 
niable right to actively participate in any 
consideration and decision concerning 
the political fate of East Prussia. 
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On Massive Countersubversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
an article which was published in the 
New York Herald Tribune on Sunday, 
June 10. 
~ In this article Mr. Ansel E: Talbert, 
military and aviation editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, writes on the sub- 
ject of massive countersubversion. 

Mr. Talbert has called to our atten- 
tion the tremendous potential for count- 
ersubversion within Soviet Russia. He 
points out that there are already indi- 
cations of uprising in the Ukraine and 
in Georgia. This movement toward in- 
dependence and freedom by the non- 
Russian peoples who have been captives 
of the Communist dictatorship should 
be encouraged. 

It is significant that Mr. Talbert re- 
minds us that there are 1,500,000 Amer- 
icans of Ukrainian descent in the United 
States and Canada and that nearly all of 
these people support movements for an 
independent, democratic Ukraine. 

I particularly want to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to that part of Mr. 
Talbert’s article which commends our 
colleague, Congressman Tuomas J. Dopp, 
of Connecticut, for having taken the lead 
with Senator PauLt Dovctas in this ef- 
fort to kep alive and make a matter of 
active interest the liberation and the 
independence of the Ukrainians and 
other non-Russian captive peoples. 

In his article Mr. Talbert praises our 
colleague, Congressman Dopp, not only 
for his current activities in Congress 
with respect to the captive peoples, but 
as well for his distinguished record at 
Nuremburg. 

I think this article should be read by 
every Member of the House. It reads as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES DEFENSE AND AVIATION—ON 
MASSIVE COUNTERSUBVERSION 
(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

The rapid, and frequently surprising, 
march of events in Soviet Russia is revealing 
to the West a potential new weapon against 
Communist imperialism which conceivably 
could become more effective than even mas- 
sive atomic retaliation. This is the now 
well-documented and unquestionable exist- 
ence, within the vast Soviet slave empire of 
an active prowestern underground. 

It is drawn from a variety of freedom- 
loving peoples and nationalities, which clearly 
have not been terrorized or propagandized 
into complete submission to communism. 
The non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union, 
entirely apart from the East European satel- 
lites—actually constitute a majority of the 
Soviet population. 

OFFICIAL SLIP 

The Communist Government of Poland, 
militarily most powerful of the satellites, has 
just let slip officially that more than 30,000 
security police, Communist Party members 
and state bureaucrats, have lost their lives 
since World War II in actual armed con- 
flict with the anti-Soviet underground. 
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Seweryn Bialen, an important Polish Govern- 
ment official, is a new defector to the West. 

A month ago this column called attention 
to unprecedented official references in the 
Soviet and Red Chinese press to armed up- 
risings in Tibet, central Asia—presumably 
Soviet Turkistan—the Baltic States, and the 
Ukraine, second largest “rebublic” in the So- 
viet Union, as well as to recent conflicting 
stories by top Soviet officials on disorders in 
Georgia. y 

Last week other reports which American 
intelligence experts believe to be completely 
authentic in substance told of new anti-So- 
viet guerrilla activities. These included the 
derailing of a Soviet troop train last month 
at the Ukrainian rail center of Shepetovka— 
on the main line between Lvov and Kiev, the 
old Ukrainian capital—and the plastering of 
Tiflis, capital of Georgia, with posters read- 
ing: “Long live the independent Georgian 
republic.” 

The 26th of May, when the posters made 
their appearance, is the anniversary of the 
proclamation of Georgia’s last independent 
government after the fall of Czar Nicholas 
II—a government which the Red army later 
attacked and crushed. 

All this information is of the highest im- 
portance to Western strategists. It acts to 
destroy the widespread idea of the military 
invulnerability of the Soviet empire of cap- 
tive states, and points the way to soft spots 
in the superficially hard Iron Curtain. Even 
more heartening to such planners is the 
implication that an alternative Western 
strategy to possible nuclear holocaust, having 
high chances of success, may well be a 
psychological one based on “massive counter- 
subversion.” 

There are approximately 1,500,000 Ameri- 
cans of Okrainian birth or descent in the 
United States and Canada today; nearly all 
support movements for the establishment of 
an independent, democratic Ukraine. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower repeatedly has told them 
that the struggle of the Ukrainian people 
“has significance for every lover of freedom 
everywhere in the world.” 

Senator Paut H. Dovetas, of Illinois, and 
Representative THomas J. Dopp, of Connecti- 
cut, are among the leading Democrats in 
Congress who have acted to make this sup- 
port of Ukrainian freedom bi-partisan. A 
few days ago, Representative Dopp, who as 
associate prosecutor at Nurenberg confronted 
Baldur von Schirach and other Nazi war 
criminals with official records showing mass 
murders of Jews at Buchenwald, submitted 
to the House of Representatives a list of re- 
cent Soviet crimes, including religious per- 
secution in the Ukraine. 


AMBUSH RECALLED 


Representative Dopp and others familiar 
with the history of the Ukrainian “freedom 
movement” recall that in 1944 its partisan 
fighters ambushed and killed the Nazi SS 
chief Victor Lutze near Brest-Litovsk. In 
1947—in much the same manner as they are 
reported to have acted last month at Shepe- 
tovka—they derailed the train of the Krem- 
lin’s famous agent, Gen. Karol Swierczewski, 
and machinegunned him to death with every 
member of his staff. Gen. Swierczewski—the 
mysterious “Gen. Walters” of the Spanish 
civil war—then was Poland’s Vice-Minister of 
Defense. 

Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, retiring com- 
mander of North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion forces, made a significant statement re- 
cently in Munich—-site of the Free Ukrainian 
University, and home of some 30,000 Ukrain- 
ian refugees from communism. He told a 
group of newspapermen that the Ukrainian 
people initially welcomed the German Army 
in World War II “as liberators—with bread 
and salt,” but that the vicious Nazi adminis- 
tration turned them into “partisans.” He 
added: “We would not have done this.” 
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A Bill To Require the Automobile Indus- 
try To Live Up to Fair Business Stand- 
ards 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act so as to require 
the automobile industry to live up to fair 
business standards. 

The necessity for this legislation arises 
out of abuses which have grown up over 
a period of many years in the distribu- 
tion of motor vehicles in interstate com- 
merce. For some time, I have received 
complaints from automobile dealers in 
my district and in my own State about 
unfair business methods in the automo- 
bile industry. I also know of the way 
in which some automobile manufactur- 
ers have intimidated and threatened 
dealers with a cancellation of the deal- 
er’s franchise. In some cases dealers’ 
contracts have been canceled in a most 
heartless way. In some instances many 
who have been faithful and loyal and 
competent have lost their automobile 
dealerships and have been without re- 
course under the law. 

Lately automobile manufacturers are 
overloading the automobile dealers with 
new cars and if the dealer refuses to take 
the cars, which they know they cannot 
sell, some of these manufacturers and 
their agents threaten to cancel the deal- 
ership contracts. 

The fact of the matter, Mr. Speaker, 
is that the automobile industry is over- 
producing and overloading its dealers. 

A committee of the Senate has been 
studying this problem for more than a 
year and automobile manufacturers have 
known about this study. If they intend- 
ed to clear up this bad situation in their 
own industry, they have had ample time 
to do so. Although it is probably fair 
to say that in some instances some ef- 
fort has been made but it has not been 
successful. 

Unless these bad practices in the 
automobile industry are corrected, our 
whole economy will suffer. Small-busi- 
ness men in the automobile sales field 
will be destroyed and, ultimately, the 
American people will suffer as well. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this is 
must legislation for this session of Con- 
gress, and I urgently ask my colleagues 
to join with me and with others who 
have introduced similar legislation to 
see that this problem is handled by this 
session of Congress well before adjourn- 
ment. 

The bill which I introduced today 
reads as follows:,. 

A bill to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, with respect to certain unfair 
methods of competition and certain un- 
fair practices in the distribution of new 
motor vehicles in interstate commerce 
Be it enacted, etc., That sections 17 and 

18 of the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 

amended (15 U. S. C., secs. 57 and 58), are 
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renumbered as sections 18 and 19, respec- 
tively, and such Act is further amended by 
inserting after section 16 thereof the follow- 
ing section: 

“Sec. 17. (a) For the purposes of section 
5 it shall be deemed an unfair method of 
competition and an unfair act or practice 
in commerce: 

“(1) For any manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles to induce by means of coercion, in- 
timidation, or discrimination any of its 
dealers to order or accept for delivery any 
product of any kind. 

“(2) For a dealer knowingly to sell, other 
than to another dealer of such manufac- 
turer, a new motor vehicle for resale as a 
new motor vehicle in competition with other 
dealers of such manufacturer without first 
affording such manufacturer an opportunity 
to repurchase such motor vehicle at the 
price paid therefor, and for such manufac- 
turer to refuse to repurchase such motor 
vehicle at such price under a plan adopted 
by such manufacturer which is equitable 
to all dealers and consistent with the finan- 
cial resources of such manufacturer. 

“(3) For any manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles to hold out or require that warran- 
ties will be fulfilled and services rendered 
by all of its déalers, without effectuating a 
reasonable system of compensating all of 
its dealers, for maintaining the personnel 
and facilities required to fulfill such war- 
ranties and render such services. 

“(4) For any manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles to execute a dealer’s franchise after 
the date of enactment of this act which 
shall include any provision for its cancella- 
tion or termination at the option of the 
manufacturer of motor vehicles without the 
consent of the dealer, for any cause not 
specifically described and provided for in 
the franchise unless such franchise pro- 
vides for the payment by the manufacturer 
to the dealer, upon the cancellation or ter- 
mination thereof by the manufacturers with- 
out the consent of the dealer for any cause 
not so specified in the franchise, of a sum 
equal to the reasonable value of such fran- 
chise to such dealer, as determined by 3 
appraisers, of whom 1 shall be selected 
by the manufacturer, 1 shall be selected 
by the dealer, and the third shall be selected 
by the manufacturer and the dealer, re- 
spectively. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘manufacturer of motor 
vehicles’ includes any corporation which 
acts for such a manufacturer in connection 
with the distribution of new motor vehicles 
in commerce. 

““(2) The term ‘dealer’ means a franchised 
retail seller of motor vehicles.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on No- 
vember 1, 1956. 





An Ill-Advised Presidential Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


: OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the June 10 issue of the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune, commenting on the 
“ill-advised Presidential veto” of the 
Yellowtail Dam resolution. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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An ILL-ADVISED PRESIDENTIAL VETO 


We think President Eisenhower was the 
victim of some hasty political counsel in his 
exceedingly ill-advised veto of the Yellow- 
tail Dam site bill which came to him with 
approval of the Congress and the endorse- 
ment of Governor Aronson, of Montana. 

Lone opponent of paying the Crow Indians 
a reasonable price for the site was Repre- 
sentative Fysare of the eastern district. 
Whatever his reasoning, he has succeeded 
only in seriously impeding the construction 
of a badly needed Montana development for 
which funds had already been recommended 
by the Senate Public Works Committee. He 
has succeeded only in throwing a distressing 
roadblock on a project which up to now had 
been free of political barnacles. 

Congressman FsaRE presents his own solu- 
tion, to cut the heart out of the price, and 


“says his bill will avoid political log-rolling. 


We think he’s still on the wrong foot. 

If anyone introduced politics into the 
question, it is the Congressman from the 
eastern district. He stuck his neck out, and 
the Republican administration has now 
moved trying to save it. 





The Civil Rights Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resclution 
adopted by the Sixth District Council of 
the American Legion: 

RESOLUTION URGING SUPPORT OF THE CIVIL<- 

RIGHTs DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 

THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas our great American democracy 
was founded upon the basic concepts of 
equality and liberty for all, which principles 
are embodied in our Constitution and cher- 
ished as the supreme law of our land; and 

Whereas these doctrines of equality and 
freedom have been fountainheads of strength 
to our Nation which have borne us through 
our times of trial, nurtured us as a free peo- 
ple who have matured a mighty and thriv- 
ing civilization, and brought up to an 
ascendency among the nations of the earth; 
and 

Whereas the American Legion is dedicated 
among its avowed objectives to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
and to maintain law and order; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court has decided 
that the school system be integrated among 
all races and peoples and that segregation 
be abolished; and 

Whereas pursuant to article 4, clause 2, the 
Constitution of the United States provides 
“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States * * * shall be the supreme 
law of the land * * * anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
not withstanding”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Harold A. Taylor Post, No. 47, 
the American Legion, That we concur in the 
logic and reasons for said Supreme Court ac- 
tion and pledge our support and our aid in 
bringing about compliance therewith within 
the framework of the United States Consti- 
tution; and be it further 2 

Resolved by Harold A. Taylor Post, No. 47, 
the American Legion, Department of Illinois, 
That it petitions the executive branch and 
Congress of the United States to take the 
necessary action to support the recent deci- 
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sions of the Supreme Court on civil rights; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, United States Department 
of Justice, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative of the State of Illinois in the Con- 
gress of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Sixth District Council, the 
executive committee, and the department 
convention of the American Legion for fur- 
ther action consistent herewith. 

Adopted at a regular meeting of Harold A. 
Taylor Post, No. 47, the American Legion, at 
the regular meeting held this 6th day of 
April A. D. 1956. 

JOHN E. STRONG, 
Commander. 

Attest: 

DOMINICE P. CuPuRO, 
Adjutant. 

The above and foregoing resolution was 
adopted at a meeting of the Sixth District 
Council of the American Legion held on the 
25th day of April A. D. 1956. 

ELsTon G. BRADFIELD, 
Acting Commander, 





Attest: 
CHARLEs H. ScHMITz, 
Adjutant. 
Alert in the Pentagon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the House the article, 
“Billion-Dollar Gamble That Failed?”, 
which appeared ip the June 15 issue of 
the U. S. News & World Report. I ask 
that particular attention be given the 
closing paragraphs of this article, sub- 
titled, “Alert in the Pentagon,’ which 
follow: 

ALERT IN THE PENTAGON 

Tito’s game, whatever it is, has shaken 
the United States. Senators heard Yugoslav 
exiles testify that Tito has helped Moscow 
all along. The House banned all aid to Tito 
unless the President orders that it be con- 
tinued. 

The Pentagon’s experts, when United 
States military aid first went to Yugoslavia, 
had trouble finding out just how the aid 
was used. Now, however, several hundred 
United States military men are moving about 
in Yugoslavia checking up on United States 
equipment and providing the United States 
with valuable intelligence on the whole area. 

Yugoslavia’s Army, these observers report, 
now has so much United States equipment 
that it is dependent on a $50 million flow of 
parts and supplies from the United States to 
keep going. Tito, once again, would become 
completely dependent on Russia if United 
States aid ended. 

Tito himself, in Moscow, coolly said: “Our 
relations with the United States will not suf- 
fer.” And Tito’s friends say he knows he 
will be in trouble with his own Yugoslavs if 
he breaks his United States ties. 

In the weeks just ahead, however, Ameri- 
can policymakers will be taking another look 
at Tito. They must decide whether Tito has 
enough independence left to warrant any 
United States aid, or whether he is back on 
Moscow’s side after a billion-dollar buildup 
from the United States. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish the foregoing 
statement that the United States has 
several hundred military men moving 
about in Yugoslavia were true. However, 
in the testimony before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1956, it is brought out 
that we actually have 55 people assigned 
for this purpose in Yugoslavia. Follow- 
ing is a transcript of the committee testi- 
mony: 

Mr. WituiaMs. Mr. Chairman, I just wonder 
whether the question of Yugoslavia’s coop- 
eration in compliance with the law of in- 
spection has eome up. I would guess that 
came up for discussion. 

Chairman Ricwarps. It hasn’t come up, 
and it is a good question to raise. 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Last year that formed quite 
an important part of the legislative history. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGutre. That is right. General 
Waters, I believe, in the first week in Feb- 
ruary went out and made a complete inspec- 
tion trip, which is the first time that has 
happened to our MAAG in Yugoslavia. 

Mrs. KELLY. How many military are in our 
MAAG mission in Yugoslavia? I want to 
know that. I want to know how many are 
in all the countries. 

Mr. McGuire. Mrs. Ketty, don’t hold me 
to this figure, I am doing it from memory. 
That is one of the other questions, that we 
could have people in there. They did raise 
that ceiling. 

I think, if I recall correctly, we had 45 and 
we now have 60. 

Mrs. Ketty. How many have you in Tur- 
key? 

Mr. McGutre. That I can’t answer you. I 


will say you have a little different mission in . 


Turkey; a substantial amount more. Be- 
cause in Turkey you have a training mission 
along with the MAAG activity. 

(The following information was supplied 
for the record:) 

“As a result of the visit by Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Murphy last summer, the 
Yugoslavs have authorized an increase in the 
size of the MAAG to a total of 60 United 
States nationals. As of November 30, the 
following United States personnel were as- 
signed: 27 Army, 8 Navy, 14 Air Force, 6 
civilians—total 55. 

“The strength of JAMMAT Turkey as of 
November 30, 1955, was as follows: 97 Army, 
35 Navy, 51 Air Force, 34 United States ci- 
vilians—total 217. These figures do not in- 
clude 3868 United States personnel engaged 
in training activities with the Turkish armed 
forces.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Ketty. Do you know how many per- 
sonnel we have in the United States Embassy 
in Yugoslavia, and how many has Russia 
been permitted to send in Yugoslavia? 

Mr. McGurre. I don’t know. 

Mrs. KELLY. Will you find that out? 

Mr. McGuire. I think the State Depart- 
ment will have to answer that. 

Mr. Evsrick. I will find out. I am not sure 
that we have information here. We can 
give it to you. 

Chairman RIcHaRpDs. Will you provide that 
information? 

Mr. Evprick. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

“The total number of United States Gov- 
ernment personnel stationed in Yugoslavia 
at the present time is 172 persons, including 
Embassy and military personnel, ICA per- 
sonnel, marine guards, USIA employees, etc. 
Of these, 55 are connected with the MAAG 
mission, 8 are stationed at the United States 
consulate in Zagreb, and the remaining 109 
are connected with the Embassy in Belgrade. 

“The exact number of Soviet Government 
personnel stationed in Yugoslavia is not 
known. The number of Soviet personnal 
with diplomatic status is known to be 16, 
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which. would indicate a total complement of 
approximately 50 persons. We have no infor- 
mation indicating that there are any Soviet 
military personnel in Yugoslavia in a status 
similar to our MAAG mission.” 

Chairman RIcHARDS. Do you want to ask 
a question, Mr. Byrd? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. KELLY. I was going to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, did you ever think—I am sure you 
did—of the other side of the equation, of 
their attitude of playing both sides against 
the middle. This attitude hurts the anti- 
Communist world to a degree where those 
nations we are trying to align with the West 
become neutral. They can say, “Well, look 
what you do for Yugoslavia. Twice as much. 
We will do the same thing, play both sides 
against the middle.” We are coerced into 
being blackmailed all along the line. 





Stalin’s Ghost as Scapegoat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, nations which are resisting the 
conquest by the Communist conspiracy 
of the free world are on notice that we 
cannot trust the dictators in the Krem- 
lin. 

On last May 12, in Human Events, an 
outstanding authority on the Russian 
conspiracy, Mr. Eugene Lyons, submitted 
a statement regarding the trick behind 
the- false face of those dictators. His 
article was entitled “Stalin’s Ghost as 
Scapegoat.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including the article that appeared 
in Human Events: 

StTaLin’s GHOST AS SCAPEGOAT 


(By Eugene Lyons) 

Any attempt to understand the sensa- 
tional purge of Stalini’s ghost, its causes and 
its implications for the future, must begin 
with a grasp of the enormity of the action. 

The new Soviet dictators have only the 
prestige of their regime and its ruling party 
to give a semblance of legitimacy to their 
rule. Yet their indictment of the Stalin 
period is the kind that a victorious oppo- 
sition, rather than legal successors, normally 
makes. Khrushchev and his associates have 
deliberately blackened and disowned a quar- 
ter of a century of the history of both party 
and regime, the whole of their heritage. 

This they have done in full awareness 
that every accusation against Stalin is a 
confession of their own complicity in error 
and crime. They Enew that their obvious 
guilt by association would far outweigh the 
pretense of innocence by dissociation. The 
only alibi the chieftains of a militant revo- 
lutionary movement could muster was abject 
fear of their master and patron. The hu- 
miliation must rankle—this is probably the 
first time in history that a group of rulers 
pleads cowardice as its warrant for leader- 
ship of a great empire. 

In branding Stalin as a depraved blun- 
derer and mass murderer, his heirs acknowl- 
edge the truth of the worst slanders, through 
the years, by “enemies of the people” at 
home and anti-Communists abroad. They 
cancel out 25 years of indoctrination and 
planned education, along with all textbooks, 
encyclopedias, and official histories. 
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There are few families in Soviet Russia 
which have not suffered heavy casualties 
first in the purges and liquidations, then 
in the war. Now the survivors are being 
told that the terror was largely unjustified 
and that much of the death and destruction 
in the war derived from Stalin’s stubborn 
blunders. The long decades of suffering and 
sacrifice are thus turned into a macabre 
of mockery. In stripping Stalin of glory 
and conceding their own corruptions, the 
successors have provided deadly ammunition 
for opponents abroad and, more important, 
at home. They destroy the last illusions 
of the Kremlin’s honor, veracity, and infal- 
libility. 

Such is the magnitude of their action. 
To explain it in terms of clever tactics is 
therefore absurd. Khrushchev and company 
would not have besmirched the Stalin period 
in which they are rooted merely to placate 
Tito or to improve relations with neutralist 
countries, or to promote united fronts with 
leftwingers, or even to raise the productivity 
of Soviet economy. Such considerations 
seem trivial when appraised in relation to 
the risks and humiliations involved. 

The new oligarchs are, after all, the cream 
of the crop of Stalinist tough boys, trained 
and hardened to yield only to insuperable 
force. Clearly the repudiation of Stalin 
must have been an act of desperation, forced 
upon them by terrific and irresistible 
pressures. 

It was ‘‘no easy question,” one of the col- 
lective leaders, Lazar Kaganovich, said at the 
20th party congress. For 3 years, the in- 
heritors blew hot and cold on Stalin. Times 
when he was played down or ignored were 
followed by sudden renewals of ritual 
eulogies. The coup de grace was delivered 
after long delay and with heavy hearts—re- 
call Khrushchev’s tears and the fainting 
delegates—under compulsions that ruled out 
half measures. Neither the downgrading of 
Stalin—the attempt to let his halo fade 
out—nor the execution of Beria, as the ter- 
ror symbol, had sufficed. 

Foreign analysts seem agreed that the anti- 
Stalin drive somehow clears the road to 
united fronts and facilitates the wooing of 
neutralist and uncommitted nations. But 
this assumption is a shallow fallacy. Ac- 
tually the admission of frauds, frameups, 
anti-Semitism, and the rest, all on a horri- 
fying scale, shears the last shreds of ideal- 
istic pretensions from the Kremlin. It 
makes Stalin’s long-time collaborators not 
more but less attractive as partners and 
comrades. 

Pious talk of excesses and promises to be- 
have more decently hereafter would have 
been enough for the Nennis, Corliss Lamonts, 
and Bevans of the world. The Kremlin’s 
problem is to win over Socialist parties and 
uncommitted liberals—but these must be 
embarrassed and even revolted by the strip- 
tease revealing Soviet reality in all its moral 
nakedness. The cool reception Khrushchev 
and Bulganin met in England, especially in 
Labor circles, very likely was influenced by 
official Soviet confirmation that the worst 
suspicions about the Kremlin are quite true. 

Naturally, the Soviet leaders will try to 
exploit their break with Stalin to gain some 
advantages abroad. But those who seek 
clues to the smearing of Stalin in Moscow’s 
foreign affairs are in the writer’s view, on the 
wrong track. These will be byproducts of 
a decision forced upon them by deep fer- 
ments inside their own country. 

Only pressures menacing the very life of 
the dictatorship could explain the reluctant 
decision to jettison Stalin. The angers and 
despairs, always boiling under the artificial 
calm of a police state, threatened to break 
through to the surface. Anti-Kremlin sen- 
timent has always been rife in the Soviet 
land, as witnessed by the maintenance of a 
colossal apparatus of surveillance and re- 
pression, the endless purging, the inhuman 
security laws and censorships. That senti- 
ment must have reached explosive dimen- 
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sions to force the rulers to offer Stalin him- 
self as scapegoat. 

Clearly the collective leadership found 
itself in deep trouble. We can only specu- 
late, though with a large measure of assur- 
ance, where the pressures came from: 

1, THE ARMY 


In the last war the Armed Forces and their 
commanders reaped the ‘blame for terrible 
defeats, while Stalin hogged the credit for 
the ultimate victories. The ghastly slaugh- 
ter of the flower of the officers’ corps left 
wounds that would not heal. Moreover, the 
millions of conscripts—drawn from the gen- 
eral population, most of them sons of the 
badgered peasants—have always mirrowed 
the moods of the populace. In the early 
1930’s, for instance, it was primarily grum- 
bling in the ranks of the army that finally 
forced the Kremlin to call a halt to col- 
lectivization ‘terror. 

After Stalin’s demise, his successors moved 
swiftly to conciliate the armed forces. The 
elevation of Marshal Zhukov was to signal- 
ize the change. But evidently a lot more 
drastic measures were required. The first 
of the major Stalin atrocities spread on the 
record at the 20th Congress was the murder 
of 5,000 officers in the Tukhachevsky purge. 
(In truth, several times that number per- 
ished.) The myth of Stalin’s military 
genius was deflated with unsparing irony; 
the blame for inadequate preparedness and 
shattering losses in the war was laid square- 
ly at the Kremlin’s door; Pravda, on March 
28, underlined the harm done by the Stalin 
cut to “works of art and literature devoted 
to military topics.” 

2. THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Restiveness in the ruling party itself un- 
questionably entered into the complex of 
pressures. In the Stalin era, the party was 
reduced to awed silence and utter impotence; 
its supposed policymaking organs became 
rubberstamps for one man’s arbitrary will. 
In ratio to their numbers, Communists had 
more purge victims than any other segment 
of the citizenry. Though despised by the 
masses as the instruments of their ordeal, 
party members and secondary leaders alike 
felt themselves no less oppressed than non- 
party neighbors. 

Moreover, at least the more self-respecting 
among them were distressed by hypocrisy 
and mass murder. They winced as the 
traditions and revolutionary mystique of 
their party were dirtied and bloodied, as its 
founding fathers were reduced to the status 
of foreign spies. 

A recent Warsaw broadcast in connection 
with the anti-Stalin campaign exclaimed: 
“How monstrous and pathological must the 
thoughts of a person have been who could 
have imagined that many members of the 
central committee, most of them old Bolshe- 
viks, could have been enemies or imperialist 
agents.” Late in the day, it was voicing the 
despair of myriad Communists compelled 
to believe just such monstrous nonsense. 


It is significant that the denigration of 
Stalin is coupled with fulsome pledges of 
some inner-party democracy and restoration 
of the original powers of the central com- 
mittee and other party agencies. No less 
significant is the fact that the first people to 
take advantage of the new dispensation seem 
to be Communists. Already Pravda has 
several times threatened “rotten elements” 
in the party, who allegedly are exploiting 
the anti-Stalin campaign to launch “anti- 
party views.” If ever there is an uprising 
against the regime, it will not be astonishing 
to find dissident Communists in its fore- 
front. Better than most of their country- 
men, they know the extent of the Kremlin’s 
corruption and inhumanity. 


3. THE TECHNICAL INTELLIGENTSIA 
The Soviet industrial supertrust is in- 
creasingly dependent upon its engineers, 
scientists, managers, and bureaucrats. 
Though educated along narrow technical 
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lines, their Intellectual growth could not be 
wholly prevented. Education has given them 
access to dangerous ideas despite censor- 
ships. 

Materially this new class is well rewarded, 
but on terms that are galling to many if 
not most of them. They have seen scores 
of thousands of their colleagues dragged 
off to prison camps or execution cellars, and 
do not know when their own turn is coming. 
They represent the paradox of a privileged 
elite which is at the same time insecure and 
suspected. A curb on terror—the terror 
so long personified by Stalin—is surely in- 
tended to assuage the fears and win the 
allegiance of this group. 

4. YOUTH 

Former inmates of Soviet concentration 
camps now in the West are unanimous in 
reporting that the average age of inmates 
is well below 30. The great majority of some 
half million Soviet citizens who, at the war’s 
end, refused to go back to their homeland, 
were young people. Now, as in Russia’s past, 
“idealistic” university students are a thorn . 
in the flesh of the rulers; the incidence of 
arrests has normally been much larger on 
the campus than in the population at large. 
Even the muffled reports of the riots in 
Tiflis and other areas made it clear that the 
leading role was played by students. 

Youth’s immemorial hatred of injustice 
has reasserted itself in terrorized Russia. 
The spread of what we would call juvenile 
delinquency, about which the Soviet press 
is frankly alarmed, is not without political 
overtones. The cutting of classes (in po- 
litical indoctrination courses especially), the 
refusal to work, drunkenness and mischief 
are primitive protests against the boredom 
and drabness and insecurity of Soviet ex- 
istence. 

In the early period of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, its glowing promises fired the imagi- 
nation of young people. This spring feeling 
dies hard. It flared anew, as this writer 
saw, under the impact of bold slogans of 
industrialization and a happy life to come 
in the early 1930’s. But thereafter youthful 
ardor was rapidly eroded by Stalin’s ruth- 
lessness and contempt for life. Factories 
and electric stations are not enough to feed 
the hungers of the soul-searching minority 
that has always set the pace for Russia's 
youth. 

Recently the head of the Komsomol (Com- 
munist youth) organization, Shepilov, held 
forth on the need to revive the old fervors 
of the young. “The spirit of revolutionary 
romance and the spirit of pride in the great 
deeds of old generations of revolutionaries,” 
he said, “are being lost in Komsomol and 
pioneer youth work.” He was offering a 
more plausible explanation of the attack on 
the dead despot, and the rehabilitation of 
some of the victims, than any of the guesses 
of foreign experts. 

These groupings, of course, overlap and 
intermesh. Nearly all officers of the Armed 
Forces and large portions of the new man- 
agerial elite are also party members. The 
grumblings of youth are echoed in the Armed 
Forces and in the party’s auxiliary, the 
Komsomol. Vast discontents in the mass 
of the Soviet humanity, especially acute in 
the peasantry—still half of the population— 
provide the background for the more focused 
rebelliousness in the groups listed above. 
There is a prevailing unease, a sullen fed-up 
mood, among the common people. Ail of 
this adds up to a smoldering opposition, 
vague and inchoate as yet, but one which 
the new masters could no longer ignore. 
They live under the fear that it may sud- 
denly flare into flame. 

The dethronement of Stalin has more to 
do with the slave revolts in Vorkuta and 
other forced-labor regions than with Geneva 
or Belgrade or New Delhi. The riots in 
Soviet Georgia and elsewhere, in which at 
least 100 were killed, were explosions of long 
pent-up indignations. 
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Interviewed by a New York Times corre- 
spondent, the rector of the Tiflis State Uni- 
versity, Victor Kupradze, remarked that in 
the 1930 purges, Georgia had suffered more 
than any other Soviet republic. He blamed 
the disturbances on “dark elements” com- 
posed of “former students, relatives of liqui- 
dated kulaks and liberated victims of the 
1937 purges.” But why would such persons 
risk their freedom and their lives to shield 
the reputation of the Great Purger and Li- 
quidator? It makes no sense. The pretext 
for the demonstrations was illogical, but the 
motivating angers were all too genuine. The 
demonstrators were not so much defending 
Stalin as attacking his cynical henchmen 
and successors. 

The important and encouraging fact is that 
four decades of police terror have not de- 
stroyed the capacity of Kremlin subjects for 
protest, and that the lead was taken by 
students who could have no memory of the 
pre-Soviet past. 

Apparently a real measure of relaxation is 
today being allowed in the U. S. S. R. to 
undefline the retreat from Stalinism. The 
milder political climate can be expected to 
break up the icepacks of fear. More and 
more millions, who only sighed and groaned, 
will find the courage to articulate their griefs 
and despairs. Already ordinary people, one 
reporter has cabled, are speaking “far more 
freely than they used to.” 

How far will this process go? Even a little 
freedom can be intoxicating. The oligarchs 
will become increasingly scared by the evi- 
dences of the intensity of popular hatreds 
of their regime and can be expected to resort 
again to the only medicines they know— 
purge, liquidation, shootings. The old-style 
threats against “unstable elements” in the 
ruling party, so soon after the renunciation 
of Stalin, are straws in the wind. The sup- 
posed break with the Stalinist terror is likely 
to prove the prelude to a new terror. 

But the pressures which compelled his suc- 
cessors to disown their Stalinist heritage will 
remain to plague them. What the present 
bosses need most in this, their troubled hour, 
is prestige and acceptance abroad to bolster 
their positions at home. And the free 
world, alas, is providing these things in 
heaping measure. We fraternize with the 
Khrushchevs, Bulganins, Mikoyans, and their 
pisorted delegations and missions. We con- 
fuse their military might with political 
strength vis-a-vis their own people. 

By every test of commonsense we should 
act today to undermine the legitimacy of 
the new leaders ,to emphasize their deep 
complicity in Stalin’s crimes, to make clear 
our detestation of the whole Soviet night- 
mare and our understanding sympathy for 
the Kremlin’s domestic enemies. 

Instead we are doing the very opposite— 
receiving the hierarchs as honored guests, 
enlarging trade with them, underrating the 
Soviet people whom the dictators hoped to 
propitiate with a supreme scapegoat. A 
civilization not merely willing but eager to 
coexist with evil openly dedicated to its de- 
struction has lost its will to survive. Should 
it be saved notwithstanding, it will be despite 
its own apathy and blindness, through devel- 
opments within the Communist empire. 





The Rogue River of Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp I include an article written by 
Mr. Kenneth A. Reid, noted conserva- 
tionist and honorary president of the 
Izaak Walton League of America. 

Mr. Reid has been an ardent conserva- 
tionist for more than 30 years. For 10 
years he was executive director of the 
Izaak Walton League. His article in the 
May-June 1956 issue of Outdoor Amer- 
ica, the official publication of the Izaak 
Walton League, is entitled “The Rogue 
River of Oregon.” In the article he 
mentions the need for screening the fish 
destroying turbines and pumps in the 
Savage Rapids Dam. Mr. Reid, as well 
as all conservationists in America, will be 
pleased to know that the Savage Rapids 
fish screen problem is taken care of in 
the Public Works appropriation bill 
which was passed by the House recently. 

The article referred to follows: 

THE ROGUE RIVER OF OREGON 
(By Kenneth A. Reid) 


The Rogue River is the most famous, and 
probably the best steelhead river in the 
United States. Some other rivers have larger 
fish, and a few may have more steelheads 
ascending from the Pacific to reproduce their 
kind, but all things considered, none holds 
a stronger appeal to the angler seeking the 
ultimate in sport than the famous Rogue. 

For reasons that are imperfectly known, 
the steelhead in one river may be quite dif- 
ferent in their feeding habits from those in 
another. No one who has ever caught a 
steelhead questions the outstanding game 
qualities of this sea-run rainbow trout. But, 
unfortunately, in far too many river, one 
must resort to salmon eggs or hardware to 
get this splendid fighter on the line. In the 
Rogue he regularly takes the fly without en- 
cumbrance of spinner or other hardware and, 
on occasion, I have seen good fish taking 
floating insects off the surface. 

For well over a hundred miles from its 
mouth at Gold Beach winding up through 
the timbered valleys and rugged canyons of 
the Siskiyou Mountains to the more open 
valley above Grants Pass, the Rogue affords 
superb steelhead fishing for the discriminat- 
ing angler in a delightful and varied environ- 
ment. And while they do not compare from 
a sporting standpoint, the salmon runs of 
the river have considerable commercial im- 
portance. 

Through the years both fish have suffered 
considerably from widespread irrigation di- 
versions and other developments of man. 
Now they are threatened with virtual extinc- 
tion through the big annual loss of seaward 
migrants at the Savage Rapids Dam because 
the intakes to the turbines and pumps are 
not properly screened. 

Federal appropriation of approximately 
$200,000 is needed to correct this situation. 
Each year since 1949 Congress has shirked 
its responsibility and failed to appropriate 
the needed money while the runs of salmon 
and steelhead have diminished year by year. 
Again the House Appropriations Committee 
has before it an item of $208,000 for screen- 
ing these intakes to save an irreplaceable 
capital asset worth many times that amount. 
Commonsense thrift demands that this de- 
plorable situation be corrected. 


Economy in congressional appropriations 
is very much needed today. But we don’t 
want or need the pennywise and pound- 
foolish type of economy that striking out 
this item would signify. Pleading economy 
as the reason for failure to protect the fish- 
eries of the Rogue does not make sense when 
we consider the traditionally lavish policy 
of the same body on much greater appropria- 
tions for great dams which have often de- 
stroyed the salmon and other anadromous 
fish runs by blocking their essential spawning 
migrations. A very small fraction of the 
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colossal sums being approved for these ex- 
travaganzas will suffice for the needed pro- 
tection on the Rogue. Impartial application 
of the same yardstick of economy to the big 
appropriations will recover many times the 
funds needed here and effect overall savings. 
We are in favor of that type of economy. 





Disruptive Increases in Imports of 
Foreign Oil 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
raised this question this afternoon. I 
had a chance to read a copy of his speech 
that he was kind enough to mail me, and 
I was impressed with the factual infor- 
mation and logic it contained. As you 
know, for many years I, along with the 
other gentlemen here and many other 
Members of this Congress, have been in- 
terested in trying to see that the small in- 
dependent oil producers of the great oil 
industry have thrown around them the 
proper protection so that they could con- 
tinue to explore and continue to widen 
the development and the production of 
oil, and that they could have reasonable 
protection against excessive imports, so 
that they could prosper and continue to 
find and develop new fields which is so 
necessary to industry and the economy 
of our Nation, and so necessary to our 
national defense. 


The gentleman from Oklahoma and 
others here know that we have had this 
problem up on the floor of this House 
many times and we held a number of 
conferences with those in the executive 
branch of the Government seeking to 
slow down the constant increase of im- 
ports at a time when only 10 percent 
of our market was being taken by 
imports. 

Notwithstanding our efforts, imports 
have continued to increase to the point 
where probably 18 or 20 percent of our 
market for oil consumption in this coun- 
try is going to foreign countries, because 
certain big major oil companies have 
somehow or other refused or at least 
failed to comply with the wish expressed 
by this Congress, and by the committee 
that was set up to determine what the 
limitations on oil imports should be. 
That Cabinet-level committee, after 
making a thorough study, decided that 
oil imports into the United States in 
the future should be held to a level not 
to exceed imports of the year 1954, and 
that any significant amount of increase 
above that would be looked upon as ex- 
cessive. 

They asked these big oil companies to 
comply. They have not fully complied. 
Dr. Flemming wrote them a second let- 
ter urging them to voluntarily comply 
with the order. 

They still have failed to comply, and 
imports by these companies have in- 
creased. 
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Some 3 weeks ago I was in touch with 
Dr. Flemming over the telephone, com- 
plaining of the present situation which 
we are discussing this afternoon. He 
told me that it was his intent and that 
of his committee finally to reach the 
objective laid down in the order. I feel 
sure he made that statement in good 
faith. I hope he reaches the objective 
of tower imports in the very near future. 
I am hoping that our discussion of this 
problem today will again serve notice, 
not only on the major oil companies 
which are responsible for most of the 
excess imports, but on the executive 
branch of the Government, because, un- 
less there is compliance on the part of 
the powerful importing interests in oil, 
there is no alternative, in my judgment, 
except to protect the independent oil in- 
dustry that is so necessary to the econ- 
omy of our country and the defense of 
our Nation, by legislation, which we re- 
luctantly decided not to press at that 
time, in the belief they would ultimately 
comply with the order and we could gain 
i the objective sought in the interest of 
our people. 
i I commend the gentleman for bring- 
ing this matter to the floor of the House 
and to our attention this afternoon. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. The 
gentleman from Illinois has long been 
active in the consideration of this great 
problem, and I appreciate his contribu- 
tion to our discussion. 
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1955 Big T Irrigation Water Spelled 


Success to Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to en- 
close in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
article taken from the Loveland-Report- 
er Herald, Loveland, Colo., on June 5, 
1956, entitled “1955 Big T Irrigation 

| Water Spelled Success to Farmers.” 

| This is a very interesting statement 

and is an illustration of what can really 

be done with western irrigation projects 
when properly organized. 
The article follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FirtTy-FIiveE Bic T 
IRRIGATION WATER SPELLED SUCCESS TO 
FARMERS 
(Eprror’s Notr.—Following is an informa- 

tive article on the Colorado-Big Thompson 

project that will be of especial interest to 
the people of the Loveland area. Colorado- 

* Big Thompson water in 1955 accounted for 

$17 million in crops. The 240,000 acre-feet 

of diverted water was 34 percent of the total 

supply.) 

(By Robert E. Struthers, agricultural econc- 
mist, Denver, Colo., region 7) 

For the third successive year, Colorado- 
Big Thompson project supplemental irriga- 
tion water in 1955 spelled the difference be- 
tween success and failure of crops in many 
parts of northeastern Colorado. 

Drought began in 1953, the same year when 
project construction, started in 937, reached 
the stage of permitting delivery of large 
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quantities of western slope water diverted 
through the Alva B. Adams Tunnel. 

In 1954, the project was ready with water 
to combat what had become the most se- 
vere drought Colorado farmers ever experi- 
enced. The 301,000 acre-feet of project water 
used in that year meant an estimated $22 
million boost in crop value. 

The drought cycle continued into the 1955 
season—again calling for emergency water 
delivery from the project storage system. 
The 240,000 acre-feet of transmountain water 
furnished in 1955 represented one-third of 
the total surface irrigation water in the area 
served by the Northern Colorado Water Con- 
servancy District. And it likewise accounted 
for one-third of $51,210,000 in crops, or $17 
million. 

SUPPLY MULTIPLIED 

Normal inflow to the district averages 
about 900,000 acre-feet annually. By the 
reuse of return flows this initial supply is 
multiplied to the extent that actual meas- 
ured diversions throughout the district total 
2,200,000 acre-feet. Another half million 
acre-feet are supplied by well irrigation, all 
of which arises out of the initial inflow. 

The average supplement to be provided by 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project is esti- 
mated at 257,000 acre-feet. Approximately 
the same rate of recurrence is expected of this 
water, and the beneficial effects will thus be 
felt throughout the district as well as in the 
area of initial application. 

The project is expected to furnish about 22 
percent of the district’s annual supply. In 
1954, however, the project water was 45 per- 
cent of the supply and in 1955 it was 34 
percent. 

Availability was even more important in 
1955 than quantity. Throughout the un- 
usually dry spring months project water was 
heavily used. For the season the Colorado- 
Big Thompson supplied 58 percent of the 
stored water used. 

The same drought conditions that multi- 
plied the uses at the same time prevented 
replenishment of storage. At the end of the 
year the 804,000 acre-feet of project storage 
capacity contained only 239,000 acre-feet of 
water. As the spring of 1956 approached, 
however, a heavy snow pack in the mountains 
held forth hope that total storage may in- 
crease even while full demands are met for 
supplemental irrigation water. 

The water content of snow on the Colorado 
River drainage above Granby Reservoir, the 
project’s main storage, was 160 percent of the 
20-year average at the end of January. 
Should the rains be scant and the suns hot 
again in the summer of 1956, there still is 
assurance that near adequate supplies will be 
available for the district and the seven towns 
served with municipal water. 

Crop production within the district in- 
creased about 8 percent in 1955 over the pre- 
vious year, offsetting a 6-percent price de- 
cline. Farmers were not entirely spared the 
expenses and frustrations of drought, seeing 
sugar beet and corn plantings lost and hav- 
ing to replant to beans and sorghums. 

The Big Thompson farmers commiserated 
with their fellows elsewhere in Colorado who 
had no means of supplementing their irriga- 
tion, or had no irrigation at all. Winter and 
spring moisture deficiencies destroyed the 
plantings on thousands of acres. The pro- 
duction of wheat, the major dry-land crop, 
was only 40 percent of the past 10-year 
average. 

Abandonment of croplands over the State 
amounted to 43 percent of the cropped acre- 
age. These failures, coming on the heels of 
1954 when 39 percent of the crop acreage was 
abandoned, had an extremely depressing ef- 
fect on the Colorado farmers’ economic sta- 
tus. Business was down in drought-stricken 
communities and mortgage debts increased. 


SALES TAX UP 


Retail sales tax cellections are an indi- 
cator of general business conditions and 
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volume of spending. In the northeastern 
and southeastern irrigated valleys of Colo- 
rado, widely divergent trends in retail sales 
tax collections are evident, although both 
areas have been affected similarly by drought. 

In the northeast, where supplemental 
water has been available, a progressive 
growth trend has been established. In the 
southeast, where drought-induced water 
shortages remain uncorrected, retail sales 
have declined with serious effects on the 
valley towns. 

Such indirect effects are well known and 
accepted in irrigated communities. The 
Northern Colorado Water Conservancy dis- 
trict, contracting agency with the Govern- 
ment for construction of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project, is organized under a 
pioneering law passed in 1937; under the 
law, the general population of 160,000 is 
helping to support the project through ad 
valorem mill levies. This form of support 
recognizes that the project means added 
stability and new wealth, not only for farm- 
ers but also for townsmen. Many similar 
conservancy districts have now been formed 
throughout the West. 

The project provides an important serv- 
ice to western slope irrigators. Western 
slope project reservoirs include storage suffi- 
cient to replace any project-induced short- 
ages among irrigators on that side of the 
continental divide. In addition, 95,000 acre- 
feet of storage capacity was provided on 
the west side for future irrigation expansion. 

In 1955, western slope irrigators drew 
39,000 acre-feet of water from this storage 
to offset shortages in their own supplies. 
This was water that otherwise would have 
been lost in the surplus spring flows, and 
it was provided without cost to the western 
slope irrigators. 





A Flag for Members of the House 
of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just introduced a House 
resolution which would provide for a 
flag for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

All of us, particularly those who have 
been members of the armed services of 
the Nation from time to time and even 
more particularly those Members of the 
House who own small boats and pleasure 
craft, are conscious of the use of flags to 
designate the high civilian officials in a 
great variety of Government depart- 
ments and to identify the presence of 
the flag officers in the military service on 
ships, on boats, on other conveyances, 
and over headquarters such flags are 
constantly used to indicate the presence 
of the persons which they respectively 
represent. 

The conversations and suggestions of 
a number of Members of the House 
aroused my curiosity concerning the sub- 
ject. I wrote to Mr. Griffith, Direetor of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, and learned that 
there is no official flag for Members of 
Congress in existence. He suggested that 
if it were desirable to have one the pur- 
pose might be accomplished by a simple 
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resolution of the House. I will include 
as a part of these remarks his letter to 
me of August 22, 1955. 

At Mr. Griffith’s suggestion I got in 
touch with the Heraldic Branch of the 
United States Army, which handles such 
questions for the executive branch of the 
Government. Colonel Laux and Mr. 
DuBois of that agency furnished me with 
a study explaining how flags for the 
United States Government officials are 
designed and including a statement con- 
cerning the background of the suggested 
designs for flags for Members of -€on- 
gress. I will include, as a part of these 
remarks, the letter, dated August 9, 1955, 
which was written to me by Colonel 
Laux and the statement which he en- 
titled “Schematic Philosophy in Creat- 
ing Flag Designs for United States Of- 
ficials.” The flag suggested would have 
a red or blue background on which 
would appear the shield of the coat of 
arms of the United States, in the usual 
red, white, and blue, encircled by a 
wreath of oak and all surrounded by 13 
gold stars. The finial piece, which is 
the ornament on the top end of the 
flagstaff, might be a reproduction of the 
Capitol dome in gold color metal. 

Either red or blue as a background 
would be appropriate to either House of 
Congress. Having in mind that the 
House Chamber is decorated in blue and 
gold while the Senate Chamber is dec- 
orated in red and gold, I concluded to 
use the blue background in describing 
the color of the flag for Members of the 
House of Representatives in drafting the 
resolution which I introduced. 

With his letter Colonel Laux also fur- 
nished me with designs and sketches of 
the proposed flags in color and of the 
proposed finial piece. These I will sub- 
mit to the chairman of the committee to 
which the resolution is referred if such is 
his desire. 

The resolution which I have intro- 
duced is based upon a draft which was 
furnished to me, at my request, by the 
Office of the Quatermaster General. 

The drafting service was very much 
appreciated as the subject is a technical 
one, and I express my thanks therefor. 
It was, I should note, a drafting service 
only and did not necessarily represent 
a policy position of the Department of 

Defense. 
The letters and documents to which 
I have referred above read as follows: 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
August 22,1955. 
The Honorable JoHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: Reference is made to your 
letter of July 19, 1955, concerning an official 
flag for Members of Congress. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, 
there is no such flag now in existence. 

Regarding the appropriateness and sym- 
bolism of the proposed design which you 
mention; this is a fairly technical subject 
upon which we would prefer to refer you toa 
recognized authority. We suggest that you 
get in touch with the heraldic branch of the 
United States Army, which handles such 
questions for the executive branch. (Mr. Du- 
Bois, Code 131, Extension 52901.) 

The third point which you mention con- 
cerns the necessity of legislative action for 
adopting such a flag. We have found no in- 
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stance where a flag of a Government official 
has been adopted by means of a public law. 
The President’s flag and that of the Governor 
of the Panama Canal are based upon Execu- 
tive order. Those of the other officials are 
based upon departmental action. It would 
seem that comparable authority for a con- 
gressional flag would be found in a concur- 
rent resolution (assuming that the Senate 
were asked to join) or by simple resolution 
of either House. Such authorization, how- 
ever, would apparently not carry with it any 
legal obligation to official recognition by 
other Government agencies. If it is desired 
to insure official recognition, it would seem 
that it should be accomplished by a public 
law. 

We are forwarding a copy of Lloyd's Regis- 
ter of American Yachts, containing a section 
in which the private signals of yachtsmen are 
reproduced, which indicates anyone or any 
group may adopt a private flag. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEsT S. GRIFFITH, Director. 


—— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
August 9, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. ALLEN: Reference is made to your 
letter, 19 July 1955, and letter from the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, 1 August 1955, 
concerning a proposed flag design for Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Careful study has been given to your re- 
quest, and suggested designs are enclosed for 
your consideration. (See enclosure 1.) Also 
enclosed is an explanatory statement con- 
cerning the concept of this Office in creating 
the designs for flags for United States Gov- 
ernment Officials. This statement includes 
the background of the suggested designs for 
the flags for Members of Congress. 

It is hoped the proposed designs are satis- 
factory. If they are approved, action will be 
taken, at your request, to prepare manufac- 
turing the drawings for the flags. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ray J. Lavx, 
Colonel QMC, Executive Officer. 


ScHEMATIC PHILOSOPHY IN CREATING FLAG 
DESIGNS FOR UNITED STATES OFFICIALS 


1. DESIGN (STAR ARRANGEMENT) 


(a) Circle of stars around central design 
of the flag is reserved for the President and 
Vice President of the United States. 

(b) Four stars in bend direction appear 
on the flag for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

(c) Corner stars on flags are reserved for 
civilian appointive Secretaries of Depart- 
ments and Governors of States. 

(d) Deputies, Under and Assistant Secre- 
taries of departments use the same design 
as that for Secretaries, but the colors are 
reversed. 

(e) Rank for naval flag officers is indicated 
on vertical center line or extremity of imagi- 
nary geometrical figures. 

(f) Army and Air Force military personnel 
have stars on horizontal center line and ex- 
tremity of a geometrical figure. 

2. DESIGN (COLOR OF BACKGROUND) 


(a) President’s flag: Dark blue. 

(b) Vice President’s flag: White. 

(c) Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff: Red 
and white; diagonally divided. 

(d) Secretaries of departments: Various 
colors, with white stars. 

(e) Deputy Secretary, Under Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of departments: White 
with colored stars. 

(f) Navy flag officer: Dark navy blue, white 
stars. 

(g) General officers of the Army: Scarlet, 
white stars. ; 
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(h) General officers of the Air Force: Ultra- 
marine blue, white stars, 

Nore.—Military grade is indicated on uni- 
forms by silver stars; it is symbolically rep- 
resented on flag designs by white stars. 

3. FLAGS FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND PRE- 
SIDING OFFICERS 


(a) Vice President or President of the 
United States Senate (already adopted): 
White (Executive Order No. 10016, November 
10, 1948.) 

(b) President pro tempore of the Senate: 
To be determined. 

(c) Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: Blue background, honor color from the 
flag of the United States, representing vigi- 
lance, perseverance, and -justice. 

(d) Speaker of the House: To be deter- 
mined. 

(e) Members of the Senate: Red back- 
ground, color from the flag of the United 
States, representing hardiness and valor. 

(f) Design: Inasmuch as the military ranks 
are represented by silver stars on the uni- 
form and white stars on the flags, it is sug- 
gested the flag designs for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have gold (or yellow) stars 
which will be distinctive to the legislative 
branch of the Government as distinguished 
from the executive branch. The shield of 
the coat of arms of the United States as de- 
scribed in RS 1793 (4 U. S. C. 4) is composed 
of 13 palys argent (white) and gules (red) 
alternated, a chief azure (blue). The 13 palys 
represent the Original Thirteen Colonies with 
the chief uniting the colonies and represent- 
ing Congress. Therefore, this design en- 
circled by a wreath of oak representing 
strength, all surrounded by 13 gold (yellow) 
stars, is most appropriate for use on flags 
of the legislative body. This central design 
would appear on both the Senators’ and Rep- 
resentatives’ flags. This central design could 
also appropriately be reproduced as a lapel 
button for wear by Members or former Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

(g) Sizes: The flags should conform in size 
to the normal Armed Forces systems and for 
private boat use they should be appropriate 
for the boat on which displayed. 

(h) Finial piece: Inasmuch as the eagle is 
prescribed as a finial design for the Presi- 
dent’s flagstaffs (the gilt halberd ball, gilt 
star are used by the Navy, and acorn and 
spearhead by the Army and Air Force) it is 
suggested that a reproduction of the Capitol 
Dome in gold color metal be used by Mem- 
bers of Congress as their distinctive finial 
piece. 


H. R. 5550 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5550, the bill which would authorize 
United States membership in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation—OTC— 
is currently pending in this Congress. 
The controversy which it is raising 
throughout our land is increasing in 
intensity and I believe all Americans 
have a stake in this issue. 

Recently the United States Chamber 
of Commerce evidenced its interest in 
the OTC. During its 44th annual meet- 
ing held here in Washington recently, 
there was submitted to the assembled 
delegates of chamber members a policy 
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statement prepared by the United States 
Chamber’s Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment Committee. This statement en- 
dorsed United States participation in 
multilateral trade agreements. Rather 
than gaining the quick acceptance of the 
chamber delegates, the statement loosed 
a controversy. It soon became evident 
that many of the delegates did not think 
too highly of the statement. So strong 
was their attitude, in fact, that they 
voted to submit the policy statement on 
multilateral trade agreements to a mem- 
bership referendum by a vote of 227 to 
163. 

This referendum is now being con- 
ducted. I am proud to call the attention 
of the House to the role which is being 
played in this referendum by the Glov- 
ersville Chamber of Commerce of the 
32d District of the State of New York. 

After receiving numerous letters urg- 
ing local members of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to vote in favor 
of the policy statement, the Glovers- 
ville chamber decided that it had to 
do something. The members of the Glov- 
ersville chamber just could not believe 
that these letters spoke for any but a 
small number of chamber members. 
They felt that if they did not seize the 
initiative, many local chambers of com- 
merce and trade association members of 
the United States chamber would be 
presented with a distorted picture. 

The people in Gloversville were very 
aware of the damage which our partici- 
pation in the multilateral tariff-cutting 
accord, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade—the so-called GATT—had 
caused in their region. They knew of 
the many sectors of our economy which 
labored under the threat of cheap 
imports. 

Led by their able president, Mr. Rich- 
ard B. McNamara, the members of the 
Gloversville Chamber of Commerce felt 
it to be their responsibility to redress 
the balance. They addressed Ietters to 
ldcal chambers of commerce and trade 
association members of the United States 
Chamber urging them to vote down the 
policy statement on multilateral trade 
agreements, and they enclosed a very 
persuasive 12-point argument to support 
the letter. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of 
the Congress to take note of the letter 
and the supporting argument from the 
Gloversville Chamber of Commerce: 
GLOVERSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Gloversville, N. Y., June 5, 1956. 
To Local Chamber of Commerce Executives: 

As you know, local, chambers are being 
asked to vote by June 18 on referendum No. 
95, and are receiving numerous appeals to 
support the declaration involved. 

A favorable vote on the declaration would 
place the national chamber on record as 
supporting H. R. 5550, a bill authorizing 
United States membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation (OTC). It would 
also be taken as approval of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
with all its ramifications, even though it has 
never been submitted to Congress and many 
people do not realize its implications for 
American business. 

There are many valid reasons why the 
chamber should not take this position and 
why local chambers should vote “No” on 
referendum No. 95. The enclosed statement 
sets forth a number of these reasons. Also 


enclosed is a copy of “Willoughby and the 
Lorelei,” which tells the story of GATT-OTC 
in a light and understandable way. 

We in the Gloversville Chamber of Com- 
merce are convinced that H. R. 5550, if passed, 
would adversely affect our community and 
the business climate which we want to main- 
tain. We think other local chambers should 
share our concern, and should vote “No” on 
referendum No. 95. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD B. MCNAMARA, 
President, Gloversville Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Wuy AMERICAN BUSINESS SHOULD VoTE “No” 
TO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE REFERENDUM 
No. 95 
Appearing in the guise of a general en- 

dorsement of an international approach to 

trade problems, the policy statement con- 
tained in referendum No. 95 is actually an 
endorsement of the Organization for Trade 

Cooperation (OTC), the General Agreement 

on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), and H. R. 

5550 (a bill now before our Congress which 

would authorize United States membership 

in the OTC). 

The chamber’s policy statement, taken by 
itself, reads more like a general endorsement 
of an international approach to trade prob- 
lems: It states: 

“The chamber favors participation by the 
United States in international organizations 
which deal with international commitments 
for the relaxation of trade restrictions; pro- 
vide mechanisms through which arrange- 
ments for trade negotiations would be facili- 
tated, and serve as forums for the discussion 
of trade problems and the amicable adjust- 
ment of problems involving commercial rules 
and commitments mutually agreed upon by 
the members. Under no conditions, however, 
shall thg United States surrender its sover- 
eignty or submit to control or domination by 
any supranational organization.” 

But after the unsuccessful bid for adop- 
tion at the 44th annual meeting of the 
chamber, the real purposes behind the state- 
ment have been revealed in the background 
material for the referendum: 


OTC-GATT CONFLICTS WITH STAND OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


American business has always sought to 
retain within our own shores responsible con- 
trol over American trade policy. It has held 
to the principle established in the Consti- 
tution: that the power to regulate foreign 
commerce be vested in the Congress and the 
Congress alone. 

American business has sought to establish 
efficient and effective foreign-trade controls 
within our Government and to make them 
responsive to the needs of the American econ- 
omy. It has opposed moves which would 
weaken American control over our own econ- 
omy. Because our foreign-trade policy has 
played such a great role in shaping the flour- 
ishing economy of our Nation, American busi- 
ness has a continued and active interest in it. 

In 1950, American business joined in op- 
posing United States participation in the 
International Trade Organization (ITO). 
Opposition was so pronounced that the ITO 
never came up for a vote before Congress. 

But now the charter of the ITO, which has 
already suffered one smashing defeat, has 
been rewritten and served up anew under the 
OTC label. 

Our Government has been participating in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
without any explicit authorization from our 
Congress. GATT supporters are so wary of 
opposition that they decline to make United 
States participation the subject of a congres- 
sional vote. 


POLICY STATEMENT ENDORSES GATT-OTC—RUNS 
COUNTER TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 

In submitting its policy statement on 

multilateral trade agreements at the 44th 
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annual meeting, the chamber too tried to 
make the GATT-OTC combination more 
palatable by using vague and general terms. 
Nevertheless, this declaration, if passed, 
would have had two effects: 

1. It would be taken by Congress and the 
State Department as a businéssmen’s en- 
dorsement of H. R. 5550, OTC and GATT, an 
effect which is acknowledged in the back- 
ground information supplied by the national 
chamber on referendum No. 95, 

2. It would be a blank check endorsement 
of the planned economy approach to trade 
toward which GATT-OTC is trending, in- 
deed an endorsement of the discredited ITO, 
which the chamber earlier disapproved. 

It would be difficult to reconcile such en- 
dorsement by the chamber with its attempts 
to reform the ILO (International Labor Or- 
ganization) and prevent its drift toward so- 
cialism. If the voice of free enterprise has 
been limited at Geneva in the ILO, is it safe 
to expect that it will be any greater at the 
secret OTC sessions at Geneva? 


WHY OPPOSE GATT AND THE OTC BY OPPOSING 
THE CHAMBER'S POLICY STATEMENT? 


1. The objectives of GATT permit and en- 
courage a drift to socialism, as evident from 
paragraph 1 of GATT article I, Objectives: 

(1) The contracting parties recognize that 
their relations in the field of trade and eco- 
nomic endeavor should be conducted with a 
view to raising standards of living, insur- 
ing full employment and a large and steadily 
growing volume of real income and effective 
demand, developing the full use of the re- 
sources of the world and expanding the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods, and promot- 
ing the progressive development of the 
economies of all the contracting parties. 

2. GATT and OTC, as presently created, al- 
ready go beyond the description of interna- 
tional instrumentalities in the proposed 
chamber declaration. 

3. GATT not only deals with “interantional 
commitments for the relaxation of trade re- 
strictions” it actually contains the rules 
under which the United States is expected to 
conduct its tariff and trade policies, and the 
exceptions under which most other countries 
can continue their restrictive trade practices. 

4. GATT is already more than a forum. 
It is a codification of trade rules and excep- 
tions. Supporters of the OTC constantly as- 
sert that it is “entirely administrative.” 
However, the Secretary of State has admitted 
under cross-examination before the House 
Ways and Means Committee that the OTC is 
quasi-judicial. It could determine facts in 
disputes and mete out retaliation or penal- 
ties. These actions would be by vote, with 
the United States having but 1 out of at least 
35 votes. The United States would either 
have to conform or quit the OTC. 

5. GATT and OTC each comprise the 
same membership. Each can amend itself. 
The fact that OTC cannot amend GATT does 
not prevent either from expanding its own 
scope and influence. 

6. OTC, in its present form, can deter- 
mine whether member countries, such as 
the United States, are violating their GATT 
obligations. Whenever any member country 
accuses another of such violation, OTC, 
under its article 14, “shall promptly in- 
vestigate the matter and * * * make ap- 
propriate recommendations * * * or give a 
ruling * * *.” OTC may consult with the 
UN, or “with any appropriate intergovern- 
mental organization.” If OTC “considers 
the circumstances are serious enough” it 
may authorize member countries “to sus- 
pend * * * such concessions or other ob- 
ligations * * * as it determines to be ap- 
propriate.” 

7. The United States has already been 
accused of violating its obligations under 
GATT, through our agricultural import 
quotas. The United States obviously can 
be outvoted. But, under OTC rules, we 
might not have the opportunity of casting 
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even our single vote, since, according to 
OTC Art..8, “the rules of procedure may 
require that parties to a dispute shall ab- 
stain from voting.” 

8. Of course, we need not submit to an 
adverse decision of GATT-OTC. In the case 
of the agricultural import quotas our State 
Department delegates agreed to a GATT 
waiver which commits us to end the violation 
as soon as possible, and, in the meantime, to 
make an annual report of progress. In some 
future case GATT-OTC might not be will- 
ing to grant us a waiver, or the terms might 
be too degrading. In those cases we would 
either have to knuckle under or quit the 
organization with the stigma of disrupting 
international amity. 

9. While we would theoretically retain 
our sovereignty and legal freedom of action, 
the realities of the situation would effec- 
tively infringe that sovereignty and freedom. 

10. Congress will have no voice in GATT- 
OTC. Our voting delegate to GATT will 
be answerable, after his appointment is con- 
firmed, only to the State Department and 
the President. Congress would usually have 
an opportunity to act only after a GATT- 
OTC action were taken. 

11. By approving the declaration the 
chamber would be telling Congress to pledge 
its solemn, good faith to abide by GATT- 
OTC. The chamber cannot effectively say 
to Congress: “Go ahead and agree to abide 
by those obligations you think proper and 
avoid the improper.” 

12. In this whole setup, the ordinary cit- 
izen would be lost in the shuffle—without 
knowledge of what was going on behind the 
closed doors of Geneva; without any direct 
voice in the decisions affecting him. 

A FINAL IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION 

By issuing the policy statement on “mul- 
tiluteral trade agreements” with little prior 
notice, a committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce sought overnight to 
reverse the position of American business 
on American foreign trade policy. Now the 
membership is given only 30 days to make 
the momentous decision. 

A vote of “yes” will commit the chamber 
to this reversal of policy. A vote of “no” 
will not endorse a negative stand; it will 
merely cause the chamber to stand above 
the controversy. 


What New Soviet Plans Mean to 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently in our daily reading we come 
across articles of such significance as to 
merit sharing them with fellow Members 
of Congress. The Chicago Daily News 
long noted for its foreign news coverage 
and excellent commentaries, has printed 
a personal letter of foreign news corre- 
spondent Mr. Ernie Hill, as a climax to 
a series of dispatches which Mr. Hill 
sent in from Moscow. Mr. Hill, who has 
been reporting foreign news for the Chi- 
cago Daily News since 1945, intended his 
comments as a guide to the thinking of 
the men who edit this paper. The edi- 
tors found the letter so informative and 
provocative that they felt the contents 
should be shared with their readers. 
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I am heartily in agreement with the 
editors regarding Mr. Hill's viewpoints, 
and feel his remarks offer much food for 
thought. 

The article, which appeared in the 
May 29 issue of the Chicago Daily News, 
is as follows: 

Wrat New Sovrer Prans MEAN TO UNITED 
States—Hu.t ConFipeENT WE CAN WIN 
GLOBAL ECONOMIC STRUGGLE 

(By Ernie Hill) 

Dear Boss: I feel somewhat better about 
the state of the world as a result of my Visit 
to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets need another generation of 
intensive construction work on living quar- 
ters, schools, and hospitals. Today there 
is only a beginning. 

They are so proud of what they have ac- 
complished that I feel certain they will think 
a long time before having it all blown up. 

The Soviets, at the same time, are not 
nearly so efficient as we have been led to 
believe. Such a vast bureaucracy is cum- 
bersome. Decisions are hard to come by 
and delays are interminable. Building con- 
struction is generally mediocre to bad. 

The Soviet people most certainly want 
peace. 

I wish I could report that the liberal 
changes now taking place mean that the 
Communists have given up the idea of world 
domination. Or at least that the Russian 
people are becoming fed up with the whole 
business of communism. But neither is 
true. 

RUSS ARE STILL SOLD ON COMMUNIST GOALS 


The Communists of Russia have convinced 
themselves that they must extend the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat to the entire world 
for the good of the world. 

And instead of being fed up, they, are be- 
coming more confident and enthusiastic over 
communism because of the material prog- 
ress of the last generation. 

Let’s not kid ourselves. This is true. But 
I still feel we have grounds for optimism. 

The most hopeful thing that can be said 
now is that the Russian people and the 
present leadership appear convinced that 
they can expand communism through eco- 
nomic competition without resorting to war. 

They believe that the United States and 
its allies will soon go into an economic de- 
pression of such magnitude that the working 
classes will turn to communism as a way 
out. 

The cold war is being turned into an eco- 
nomic war. Yet we have no choice but to 
stay strong and unified just in case the men 
in the Kremlin discover that capitalism is 
too formidable an economic opponent to de- 
feat peacefully. We have to stay ready for 
war. 

UNITED STATES MUST BEAT REDS AT ECONOMIC 
GAME 


Our best course, it would seem, is to join 
in their new game and beat them at that too. 

The Soviets talk big. But there is every 
indication that they are more afraid of us 
than we are of themi. We have the bases, the 
planes and the bombs surrounding them. 

President Eisenhower is highly regarded in 
the Soviet Union. He is considered a great 
general, a reasonable man from his Geneva 
statements and one who wants peace. 

Secretary of State Dulles not only irritates 
all of our friends in Europe but is considered 
by the Soviets as the spokesman for irra- 
tional elements in the United States. His 
statements over a period give him a reputa- 
tion as a shrill voice. 

Some of the more intelligent Russians be- 
lieve that Dulles is forced to do this to 
frighten congressmen into voting appropria- 
tions and to chill our allies into line. This 
looks like a fundamental weakness both in 
our country and in our alliance, 
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The best-informed Americans say Russia 
wants a sort of peace that is something like 
a@ quiet afternoon in a boiler factory. 

The Soviets expect Communist parties in 
every country to keep stirring trouble, to be 
prepared for redoubled activities when signs 
of economic depression show. They are ex- 
pected to engage in all activities short of war 
to press their ideology. It is a religion with 
them. 

HOPE TO TRIUMPH WITHOUT BIG WAR 


Why do the Russian Communists insist 
upon giving everybody such a hard time? 

Why don’t they relax, quit spending so 
much on armaments and allow the world to 
enjoy the fruits of automation and atomic 
energy? 

I asked a number of Communists this 
question. They contend with considerable 
conviction that the last thing they want is 
war. 

All they ask is an opportunity to have 
Communist Parties everywhere preach the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine and try to attract 
enough followers to win an election or a civil 
war. 

Marx and Lenin, they say, never made any 
provision for a great international war to 
subdue capitalism. 

Each party in each country takes its own 
action to obtain power. They were doing 
very well with this formula in Eastern 
Europe and Asia until we stepped in and 
stopped the rot from spreading. 

There can be little question but that Italy, 
France, and perhaps the rest of Europe would 
have succumbed through coups and civil 
wars had it not been for American aid and 
leadership. 

Now that the lines are drawn, they want 
to settle it through economic competition 
which would suit us a lot better than war. 

There is a good chance, I believe, that the 
opening of the Soviet Union to tourists and 
ideas from the West is going to produce 
some changes. Russia’s historic isolation 
and secrecy is being modified. It is bound 
to work for the good. 

If the loosening-up process continues for 
another 10 years or so, some experts feel 
that militant communism will begin to lose 
force. 

Failing to bring about the economic col- 
lapse of the West, there may be greater 
reluctance to launch the horrors of atomic 
warfare. 

There are some indications that fervor 
of the Communist zealots may be at a peak; 
that it may soon start to wane. The white- 
hot temperatures of the last third of a cen- 
tury cannot be maintained. 

Other countries have gone through such 
periods of fanatical idealism. The Crusaders 
spent two centuries trying to capture and 
hold Jerusalem and convert the Moslems to 
Christianity. Then the move lost force. 

Christianity gets along just fine today with 
Jerusalem divided between Mohammedans 
and Jews, the birthplace of Christ in the 
hands of the former and the place where 
He lived held by the latter. We have learned 
tolerance, to respect the religions of others. 


WE NEED PATIENCE FOR YEARS AHEAD 


Not long ago we tried to force all Latin 
American countries to become democracies. 
Today we are less intolerant of dictators. 
So, too, the Communists must realize even- 
tually that they cannot force the rest of 
the world to worship Marx and Lenin. 

Americans and Europeans going to Russia 
can help to break down the myth that west- 
ern capitalism is on its last legs. Russian 
tourists to other countries will verify this. 

It is going to take patience and intelligence 
to steer a peaceful course during these years 
of peak Communist fanaticism. 

Let’s talk softly, carry a big stick, and re- 
main confident that we can hold our own 
militarily or economically. And that like 
the Crusades, militant communism will blow 
itself out. 
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Heart Disease and Soybeans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
expanding field of research as applied to 
agricultural products is producing the 
happy union of added markets for these 
products with increasing benefits to the 
comforts and the needs of humanity. 
One pleasing example of this work is 
found in the added use of soybeans in the 
diet and the health benefits which 
accrue from this product of medical 
research. 

In the June 1956 issue of the Soybean 
Digest appears an article written by Dr. 
Philip S. Chen, professor of chemistry of 
Atlantic Union College at South Lan- 
caster, Mass., which shows the impor- 
tance of new medical discoveries con- 
cerning use of soybeans. The article, 
entitled “Heart Disease and Soybeans,” 
will be of interest to all citizens and I 
wish to commend it to the attention of 
the Members. 

The recent heart attack of President Eisen- 
hower has brought renewed alarm to most 
Americans regarding the seriousness of this 
No. 1 killer, which, with other circulatory 
ailments, accounted for 52 percent of the 
deaths in the United States last year—more 
than all other causes of death combined. It 
hag been estimated that 2 out of every 3 
Americans of 55 years of age will die of this 
disease. 

What is the chief cause of coronary heart 
disease? An explanation of this malady ap- 
peared in an article by Blake Clark in the 
November issue of Reader’s Digest from 
which we quote: 

“The arteries which distribute food and 
energy throughout the heart muscles are 
called coronary arteries. Doctors have long 
known that the greatest danger to the heart 
is an accumulation in these arteries of a 
fatlike substance called cholesterol. * * * It 
may be deposited within the walls of a coro- 
nary artery, narrowing down the channel for 
the blood to flow through and starving the 
cells of the artery itself. If this process con- 
tinues, the artery may be closed by a blood 
clot. Since the heart muscle depends upon 
the blood and oxygen brought to it by the 
arteries, the result may be a weakening of 
the heart. In the end the heart may simply 
stop for want of this vital fuel.” 

Cholesterol is produced in the liver. It is 
also contained in the fat of animal source— 
including meat fat, egg yolk, butter, cream 
and milk. It has been shown that the higher 
the fat consumed by people, the higher is 
their cholesterol content of the blood, and 
the higher their incidence of coronary heart 
disease. The following are but a few illus- 
trations: 

Forty years ago fat constituted only 30 per- 
cent of the calories in the American diet; 
now it provides 40 percent. There are pro- 
portionately more cases of heart disease 
today than 40 years ago. 

The Italians consume only about half as 
many fat calories as Americans do. Their 
death rate among men from heart disease is 
less than a third of ours. In England and 
Spain, the amount of blood cholesterol and 
the incidence of coronary heart disease were 
found to have a direct relation to the propor- 
tion of fat in the diet. 

Dr. A.-R. P. Walker and J. Higginson, of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, found that the 
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Bantu natives, who get only 15 percent of 

their calories from fats, had little cholesterol 

in their blood. Only one death from coro- 

nary heart disease was found among 224 

autopsies on men 50 to 70 years old. 
QUALITY MOST IMPORTANT 


While the quantity of fat in the diet is 
a contributing factor to the coronary dis- 
ease, according to most of the reports fub- 
lished, the quality of fat is of even greater 
importance, according to the author, for of 
food fats only animal fats contain choles- 
terol. Fats of vegetable origin—fruits, vege- 
tables, cereals, nuts—do not contain choles- 
terol. They contain phytosterol instead of 
cholesterol, and phytosterol, though closely 
related to cholesterol, does not cause coro- 
nary disease. 

That there is a correlation between the 
kind of diet and the cholesterol content of 
the blood is made clear by a recent survey 
made by Dr. Merwyn G. Hardinge, of the Col- 
lege of Medical Evangelists, and Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Stare, of Harvard University (the 
Journal of Clinical Nutrition, 2.73, 2.83, 
1954). A brief résumé of their survey is as 
follows: 

Their study included 201 persons using 
the following 3 types of dietaries: (1) Lacto- 


‘ovovegetarian, a plant diet, plus milk and 


eggs, but no meat, fish, or fowl; (2) pure 
vegetarian, a diet of plant foods, excluding 
milk and eggs; (3) nonvegetarian, the aver- 
age American diet of milk, eggs, meat, and 
foods of plant origin. 

An analysis of the diets of the three groups 
was made to determine the average daily con- 
sumption of calories, protein, fat, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, vitamins A, B,, B,, C, and 
niacin. All of the three dietariaes came 
within the limits of the daily allowances of 
the various nutrients as recommended by 
the National Research Council. Also, there 
were no significant differences in the height, 
weight, blood pressure, red-cell count, and 
hemoglobin concentration among the three 
dietary groups. It was found, however, that 
the blood-cholesterol levels of the three types 
of adults were significantly different. The 
nonvegetarians had the highest blood choles- 
terol, the pure vegetarians the lowest, the 
lacto-ovovegetarians fell in between. 

Probably there is no other group of peo- 
ple in the world that is more enthusiastic 
about soybeans in their diets than the 
Seventh-Day Adventists. They are the orig- 
inators of health foods and meat substitutes, 
many of which contain soybeans. 

Among the Seventh-Day Adventists who 
have helped to popularize soybeans in this 
country and abroad are Dr. P. A. Webber, 
a former secretary of the American Soy- 
bean Association, now a missionary to Japan, 
and Dr. H. W. Miller, the originator of the 
soy milk powder, Soyalac. Dr. Miller has 
been a frequent contributor to the Soybean 
Digest and is now a missionary in free 
China. 

It is true that a pure vegetarian may find 
it hard to get enough high quality protein 
to meet his body requirements. But thanks 
to the soybean, a plant food which contains 
all the essential nutrients for the human 
need, this is no longer a problem. 

NO PROBLEM WITH SOY 


What is true of coronary disease is also 
true of arteriosclerosis, namely, cholesterol 
is the chief offender. Stephan Jamyn re- 
ported in Revue Internationale du Soja of 
March 1946, that hardening of the arteries 
in rabbits can be artificially produced by 
including cholesterol in the diet. 

The use of soybeans in the human diet 
not only does not contribute to coronary 
disease and arteriosclerosis, but the soybeans 
also contain a factor which aids in the cure 
of these diseases. This is clearly indicated 
in the work of Pottenger, Jr., and Krohn 
as published in the American Journal of 
Digestive Diseases of April 1952. Contrary 
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to common medical practice of giving the 
patient a low-fat diet to relieve hypercho- 
lesterolemia (high content of cholesterol 
in the blood), these doctors gave their pa- 
tients the opposite diet—one high in fat 
and cholesterol—plus soybean phosphatides, 
which are used in the food industry under 
the name of lecithin. 

One hundred and twenty-two patients 
were put on a high-fat regimen that included 
raw liver and raw brains—foods that are 
rich in cholesterol. Ninety-nine of the pa- 
tients took a teaspoon of soybean phospha- 
tides with each meal. The remaining 23 
served as controls. 

The blood cholesterol showed a marked 
decrease in 79 percent of the patients who 
took the lecithin, but not in the patients 
who did not take lecithin. 

This indicates that it may be possible to 
correct hypercholesterolemia in those indi- 
viduals who are on a high-fat, high-choles- 
terol diet with the use of soybean lecithin. 
The administration of soybean lecithin may 
also be applied to coronary disease and ar- 
teriosclerosis with beneficial results. 

At a recent meeting of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology 
held at Atlantic City, it was reported by Uni- 
versity of California researchers that by 
using a synthetic butter made from soybean 
sterols, 10 grams of soy sterols in this butter 
each day effected a 10-percent reduction in 
cholesterol levels in the blood of the experi- 
mental animals. 


CAUSE OF GALLSTONES 


Besides causing coronary disease and arte- 
riosclerosis, cholesterol causes yet another 
human malady, namely gallstones. These 
stones are formed either in the bile duct or 
in the gall bladder. They consist of choles- 
terol or cholesterol mixed with calcium salts 
of bilirubin, carbonate, or phosphate. 

According to Dr. Louis F. Fieser of Harvard 
University who has been working in cancer 
research for many years, cancer-producing 
substances might be derived from cholesterol. 
The following excerpt is taken from Dr. 
Fieser’s lecture delivered in Paris, November 
13, 1953, under the auspices of the Societe 
Chimique de France and the Societe de 
Chimie Biologique: “Consideration of the 
correlation of chemical reactivity and bio- 
logical potency points to delta 5-cholestene- 
8-one as the one substance derived from or 
related to cholesterol most likely to possess 
carcinogenic activity * * * but the evidence 
that such a substance has indeed been re- 
sponsible for tumors evoked in mice by 
preparations from cholesterol has seemed to 
me more convincing than the theoretical 
argument to the contrary.” (Science, May 
21, 1954, vol. 119, No. 3099, pp. 710-716.) 

Thus it is seen that the cholesterol in the 
animal fat is responsible for these common 
diseases which take a héavy toll of human 
lives each year and cause untold misery and 
suffering. 

As people become cholesterol conscious as 
they are now calorie conscious, the author 
believes the following dietary changes will 
take place in which soybeans are bound to 
play a prominent role: 

1. A decreased consumption of animal fat, 
especially lard, fatty meats, and organs, such 
as brain, heart, liver, and kidneys. In their 
place will be substituted protein-rich soy- 
beans and soybean meat substitutes. 

2. A greater consumption of margarine in 
place of butter. 

8. Mellorine, a frozen dessert made of soy- 
bean and other vegetable oils, taking the 
place of ice cream._ 

4. Skim milk, buttermilk, nonfat milk 
powder and especially soy milk and soy milk 
powder consumed instead of whole milk con- 
taining the milk fat, cream. 

When that time comes, a breakfast consist- 
ing of eggs and bacon (especially when fried 
in lard), heavily buttered toast, and coffee 
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with rich cream—now a common American 
breakfast—will become very unpopular, es- 
pecially among those who are particularly 
susceptible to coronary and other diseases 
in which cholesterol is the chief offender. 
It is, therefore, to be anticipated that the 
consumption of soybeans in the human diet 
will be greatly increased in the very near 
future. 


It’s the Veterans Turn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
the June 7, 1956, issue of the National 
Tribune, Washington, D. C., concerning 
the Bradley Commission recommenda- 
tions affecting the Nation’s veterans 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress. 

This article reveals that the attack on 
veterans’ benefits as contained in the 
Bradley Commission report is nothing 
more than a repetition of similar attacks 
launched years ago by other anti-veter- 
ans groups. 

The editorial follows: 

It’s THE VETERANS’ TURN 


The first week in June 1956 is now history 
and, if present plans are followed, the Con- 
gress will have adjourned by the end of 
July so that Members may attend the August 
national conventions of our two great po- 
litical parties. That means there remain 
only 7 more weeks to complete congressional 
action on all of the essential legislative pro- 
posals still pending, among them some ter- 
ribly important relief bills for veterans and 
their dependents. 

We would hesitate to believe that the ap- 
parent reluctance to approve veterans’ relief 
is part of a plan of strategy to resist the 
enactment of needed mé@asures demanded 
through their national conventions by the 
major veterans’ organizations of the coun- 
try, but events certainly appear to be shaping 
up that way. Fewer than 10 legislative 
measures for the veteran class have gone 
through the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the final session of this 84th Congress, 
far less than the usual score at this point 
of the year; most have been of a compara- 
tively minor character and relate principally 
to the younger and newer veterans; only a 
couple of them have as yet received the ap- 
proval of Senate committees, and this, be it 
remembered, is an election year. 

Long ago this column pointed up the de- 
terrents. First, there were the unscrupu- 
lous and unreasonable requests of two 
Hoover Commissions that would in a great 
measure wipe out certain rights of the vet- 
eran class. Then came the single-package 
Hardy committee recommendations for sur- 
vivors of veterans that do violence to every 
nationally accepted principle of dealing with 
the dependents of service dead and apply a 
new concept of rank and length of. service 
to legal benefits that would create added 
inequalities. And, fin&lly, there was the 
long-delayed Bradley Commission report 
with proposals that rocked the country from 
one end to the other and which are in almost 
all instances unacceptable as a means of 
treating with the men and women who 
throughout our national emergencies have 
sacrificed most for the Nation’s cause, 
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It is fitting, now that legislative time is 
running out, to look to the weeks ahead. 
Having been combed over thoroughly, most 
of those Hoover suggestions that relate to 
veterans and their care have been rejected by 
responsible Members of Congress and have 
been relegated to the pigeonholes where they 
belong. The Bradley Commission recom- 
mendations have been given a thorough air- 
ing by the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, and, if we are able at all to judge 
congressional reactions, they, too, are dis- 
agreed to by the lawmakers in almost all re- 
spects. Certainly it is obvious that even if 
President Eisenhower and his kitchen cabi- 
net want any-part of them and send their 
demands to Capitol Hill before adjournment, 
they will receive scant attention before a 
new Congress comes into session next Jan- 
uary. During the present week the Hardy 
bill is receiving Senate committee attention, 
but even though this measure is supported 
by the White House and by the high brass at 
the Pentagon, it will be examined as though 
with a microscope and we would be surprised 
if it goes the rest of the way through the 
legislative mill without considerable debate 
and major amendment. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that if any- 
thing else is to be done for veterans and 
their loved ones than might conceivably be 
achieved through these sources, those com- 
mittees of the Congress that are cloaked with 
the responsibility of legislating for the vet- 
eran class had better get down to business 
quickly. We have already declared our un- 
derstanding of the desire of many Congress- 
men to know what these several investiga- 
tions were all about and how they reacted on 
veterans’ rights, both existing and pending. 
They know now, and they realize that there 
is nothing very helpful to be found in them. 
It was suggested that the information made 
available recently to the Congress be gotten 
to the people to offset their seemingly ready 
acceptance of new and untried philosophies 
of veterans’ care. We think that regardless 
of the well timed and vicious load of anti- 
veteran propaganda that was so generously 
broadcast by the administration has served 
its purpose by now, that regardless of tre- 
mendous newspaper, magazine and air cover- 
age it has failed abjectly and that the Con- 
gress itself, judging from the communica- 
tions received by Members, must realize that 
the campaign to belittle war veterans and 
downgrade their services to the country has 
been thoroughly debunked. 

Even those younger former servicemen, 
who were weaned on the pap that war 
service is only a citizen’s privilege and that 
the real rights won by victory are “the right 
to say what you think, work where you please 
and raise your kids as you see fit,” have been 
strangely silent since it has been made clear 
to them that they accepted far more intrinsic 
privileges than those, great as they are, and 
that they were not merely handed out to 
them on a silver platter by a grateful Con- 
gress. These extended hearings to examine 
into the proposals of philosophers, psychol- 
ogists, socialists and impure crackpots have 
shown above all else that truth is the best 
vindication against slander. So they have 
served a good purpose. But now it is time 
to get down to business. 

As we stated earlier, very little along the 
line of what we call veterans’ legislation has 
gotten serious attention so far this session, 
and regardless of some observations by 
carefully calculating Congressmen, it is fair 
to draw comparisons when the question of 
expenditures is made a vital issue. Very 
properly there has been little serious debate 
on the expense required for national security. 
Before the legislators conclude their work 
for the session a billion dollars or so may be 
shaved from requests for continued foreign 
aid for which the White House wants $5 
billion to add to the $51 billion given away 
since World War II, $37 billion of it non- 
military in nature. And we think that a 
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total of some $66 billion in spending for the 
next fiscal year will be approved, including 
well over a billion to go to farmers for not 
planting crops, a deal that will cost every- 
body about 10 bucks apiece to say nothing 
of what they, including veterans, must re- 
sultantly shell out for higher food prices. 
“Comparisons,” we admit, “are odorous,” but 
they do have their place, and we feel certain 
that no legislative demands for veterans that 
are reasonably legitimate will put much of 
a crimp in the country’s Treasury. 

So the organized veterans of America—that 
great segment which takes the time and uti- 
lizes its energy to aid the rest who are un- 
able to help for some reason, or who are too 
lazy to do their part in helping their less 
fortunate—feel that it is time to do some- 
thing about veterans’ legislation. There is 
still time to do the job that must be done if 
congressional committees will act without 
delay. If, after bills are reported, the pow- 
erful House Rules Committee through which 
most veterans’ bills presumably pass, fails to 
act, the rules of the House provide a fortu- 
nate bypass. All the chairman has to do is 
call them up, a system that is seldom resisted 
by the leadership. And if that causes too 
much delay, there is the little-used but effec- 
tive petition route. We hesitate to offer a 
suggested means of actiton that reflects on 
the judgment of regularly constituted com~. 
mittees, and we do recommend it only as a 
last resort,.but we consider some of the pend- 
ing measures are vital to the needs of the 
Nation’s veterans and their dependents, and 
they are thé people who come first with us. 

We, therefore, make this appeal to those 
on Capitol Hill who hold the fate of the vet- 
eran class in the palms of their hands. They 
can move, if they will, and we are sure that a 
majority of the Congress is ready to do some- 
thing, even by signing petitions if that be 
necessary. We are not selfish. Abraham 
Lincoln once said, “If we do not make cOm- 
mon cause to save the good old ship of the 
Union on this voyage, nobody will have a 
chance to pilot her on another,” and he 
added, “I go for all sharing the privileges of 
the Government who assisted in bearing its 
burden.” That philosophy saved this Na- 
tion. It holds good in the existing crisis that 
faces our veterans, It’s their turn now. 


Tribute to the Honorable Charles Roz- 
marek, President of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of Saturday, June 2, 1956, 
which pays tribute to Attorney Charles 
Rozmarek, a native of Wilkes-Barre, who 
was recently reelected for the fourth time 
as president of the Polish American Con- 
gress: 

Mr. RoOZMAREK CARRIES ON 

It was no small compliment to attorney 
Charles Rozmarek of Chicago, formerly of 
Wilkes-Barre, when he was elected presi- 
dent of the Polish-American Congress at 
the convention in Philadelphia yesterday for 
the fourth time. He has been the organiza- 
tion’s only president since it was founded in 
Buffalo in 1944. 
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Last year, for the fifth time, Mr. Rozmarek 
was elected president of the Polish National 
Alliance, the largest fraternal and beneficial 
organization of Americans of Polish extrac- 
tion. 

Thus, Mr. Rozmarek has the distinction 
of heading the two outstanding bodies of 
their kind, making him the spokesman for 
6 million of his fellow countrymen. It is 
an unprecedented personal tribute as well 
as an endorsement of his vigorous leader- 
ship. : 

Mr. Rozmarek has gone a long way since 
leaving this city. He has become an out- 
standing figure, consulted by three suc- 
cessive Presidents of the United States and 
other world leaders like Sir Winston Church- 
ill. On his shoulders has rested not only 
the cause of Poland, but much of the bur- 
den in the continuing struggle against com- 
munism. It has been a heavy load, but he 
has not shirked responsibility. 

In view of his background and experience, 
it is understandable why the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress has retained his services. On 
the other hand, it has been at no small 
personal sacrifice that he heads this crusade 
for liberty year after year in the interest 
of humanity. Only a truly dedicated man 
could carry on so long and so successfully. 





Report of the ResoJutions Committee for 
the 26th Annual Meeting of the Middle 
Atlantic Conference of Congregational 


Christian Churches, May 8-10, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following report of the 
resolutions committee for the 26th an- 
nual meeting of the Middle Atlantic 
Conference of Congregational Christian 
Churches. I know the membership will 
give careful consideration to the views of 
the conference on these important issues. 

RESOLUTION NO. I—CHRISTIAN HUMAN 
RELATIONS 

Whereas the precepts of Jesus proclaim 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of His human creations; and 

Whereas the conscience of this Nation has 
been awakened with regard to its failure in 
affirming belief by action in the area of race 
relations; Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
Middle Atlantic Conference of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, affirm our concur- 
rence with those decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court dealing specifically 
with the relationships of Americans one to 
another and affirm our willingness to move 
“with all deliberate speed” towards the real- 
ization of the goals thus set forth; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the individuals and 
churches of this conference be urged in all 
heartfelt sincerity and sympathy to lend 
their efforts to the forces now laboring for 
truth, justice and unity in all sections of the 
country; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all ministers, church clerks, and 
chairmen of the boards of deacons of the 
churches of the Middle Atlantic Conference. 
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RESOLUTION No. II—ForEeIcnN Alp 


Whereas the world situation remains seri- 
ous, with a continuing tension between East 
and West, especially with the political future 
of Asia, Africa and the Middle East still to 
be determined; and 

Whereas it is to our Nation’s interest to 
strengthen other nations to grow toward 
political and social health, that they may 
have the will and the strength to maintain 
and enlarge their freedom; and 

Whereas these things represent our funda- 
mental Christian convictions: Be it 

Resolved, That we commend and support 
the President of the United States in his 
appeal to Congress for an expanded foreign- 
aid program, with greater emphasis upon 
economic and technical aid; and be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 


-sent to the President of the United States, 


the Honorable John B. Hollister, Director of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the Senators and Congressmen who 
represent the areas in which the churches 
of the Middle Atlantic Conference are 
located, the chairman of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the chairman of the 
House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions. 


RESOLUTION No. ITI—MIcRANT LABOR 


Whereas we recognize the urgent need for 
coordinated educational facilities for chil- 
dren of migrant laborers who move from 
State to State; and 

Whereas we recognize the urgent need for 
co-ordinated health inspection and clinical 
medical facilities for migrant labor and their 
families: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
Middle Atlantic Conference of Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, urge support of 
the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor in its efforts and proposals to coordi- 
nate State programs and activities in these 
fields; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
to Henry K. Arneson, Executive Secretary of 
the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor, and the Honorable James P. Mitchell, 
United States Secretary of Labor. 





Sad Suspicion Confirmed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing sentiment that prevails in this 
country that the Communists are getting 
smarter every day, while our American 
diplomats are sinking into a form of 
lethargy. We continue to build up our 
enemy with American tax dollars, while 
our own: people keep digging into their 
pockets to pay the bill. 

Are we trying to build Tito into the 
world’s first air power, when it is very 
apparent that he is not our friend? Or 
are we going to let Yugoslavia remain 
as the fifth largest air force, already 
made so by American taxpayer dollars? 
It is apparent that we are evidently going 
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to help Tito and his cohorts build into 
the world’s largest air power, not know- 
ing where he would stand in case of a 
struggle with the Soviet Union. 

Consequently, I am pleased to insert 
in the REcorD, an article that ap- 
peared in the Sarasota (Fla.) Herald 
Tribune on June 10, 1956. The writer’s 
voice is but one voice crying out in the 
wilderness. He certainly is speaking for 
many Americans who are disturbed about 
where we are going and the reason for 
the necessity of these large outlays of 
money in this huge giveaway plan that 
has not bought us one friend and can 
never buy one. 

The article follows: 

CRACKER BARREL 
(By John Henderson) 
SAD SUSPICION CONFIRMED 


The suspicion long entertained by many 
Americans that the top-level Communists 
are smarter than our boys of the same rank 
is rapidly assuming the proportions of solid 
fact. The latest evidence is Tito’s triumphal 
entry into Moscow after being kicked out of 
the Cominform a while back. While Tito 
was still nursing his bruises, the giveaway 
do-gooders foregathered and told the country 
that now is the time to bind the Communist 
marshal to us with bands of steel, meaning 
dollars, And forthwith we gave him half a 
billion dollars of goods and services produced 
by American workmen. 

A few editors, columnists, and Congress- 
men warned that Tito was a Communist and 
that no Communist could be trusted. But 
their voices were drowned out by the chorus 
of the idiots who have been preaching for two 
decades that- we can buy friends with cash. 

Now you hear from every direction the wail 
that “We been robbed” by Tito who has 
returned to his first love, taking along with 
him the half billion bucks we gave him. But 
have we been robbed? We have not, The 
five hundred million we gave Tito went far 
in sustaining our present glorious prosperity. 
But for that giving thousands of automo- 
biles, TV sets, and washing machines now in 
use would be gathering dust in the dealers’ 
warehouses. 

We shouldn't be too rough with Tito. Our 
present fabulous standard of living requires 
that we give away large quantities of goods 
and services. And wasn’t it cheaper to give 
Tito the tanks, planes, et cetera than to store 
them at, let us say, 50,000 smackers a day? 
The reason is not far to seek. We have 60 
million workers who are as busy as bees 
tending Aladdin machines so marvelous as 
producers that’ some of our leaders are en- 
thralled, some appalled. We must keep these 
workers busy or some of our best economists 
will be shamed. We are making more of 
everything than we need. We can’t sell it 
abroad even at cutrate prices. And some- 
times we can’t even sell the stuff at bargain 
basement prices. An example of that is to be 
found in Mr. Benson’s recent effort to place 
5 million bales of American cotton on the 
world market for what it would bring. The 
State Department fairly screamed its objec- 
tions. Said it would bring down upon us the 
wrath of our foreign friends who produce 
cotton. But he didn’t say who these friends 
were. But we can give tanks, guns, planes, 
and ships to our foreign friends—many of 
which are in the Tito class. 

We shall, no doubt, find someone to take 
Tito’s place—maybe two or three—and every- 
thing will be hunky-dory. That is, until we 
reach the last pea in the dish. There won't 
be any last pea in the dish because money 
grows on trees? Brother, who do you think 
you are kidding? If you don’t know, it’s 
about time you were told: Nobody but your- 
self, 
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Saw a picture of some of the underground 
caves built for protection against the time 
when the Devil shall be loosed upon the 
earth. Reminded me of Ruben and his wife 
Ca’line who lived on the yon side of the hill 
in a little white cove while I was growing up. 
Both were of pure English ancestry. Hard- 
shell Baptist in faith and never been inside a 
schoolhouse. But Ca’line defected and 
joined the liberal Baptists, a sect which, 
among other things, allowed a cottage organ 
in its churches. Ruben said the organ was 
what led her into the paths of unrighteous 
paths. 

Anyway, Ca’line demanded a “storm pit” 
into which she could go when a black cloud 
appeared above the horizon. Rube built her 
one, covered with discarded crossties from 
a railroad 9 miles away. Thereafter, every 
time there was a clap of thunder, Ca’line 
made a beeline for the pit and rolled into 
the far distance. Rube clung to his faith 
that whatever was to be would be come heck 
or high water and remained in the house. 
But according to his neighbors, he did make 
one concession. On the occasions when his 
wife was in the pit, he would fall upon his 
knees and pray: “Easy, Lord, my wife’s afraid 
o’ thunder.” 

Wonder what would be Rube’s reactions 
were he here when the brimstone begins to 
shower down. 


Status of Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, several times 
in debate recently mention has been 
made in the House of the case in Japan 
in which the Fuquoka District Court 
ordered Capt. Lincoln MacKay, liaison 
officer of the Itazuke Air Base, to reem- 
ploy four Japanese who had been dis- 
charged for security reasons, and later 
rendered judgment against Captain 
MacKay for the amount of their wages 
had they been working. 

I have been fortunate to receive a copy 
of the court’s opinion, and I wish to call 
attention to one paragraph therein. 

(a) An armed force constitutes the fight- 
ing power of a country and is a symbol of 
its dignity. Consequently, it is a well estab- 
lished rule of international law that an 
armed force stationed in a foreign country 
in accordance with a treaty, is not subject 
to civil or criminal jurisdiction of the re- 
ceiving state. Neither are members of the 
armed forces subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for acts performed in furtherance 
of Official duty, that is, the acts done in the 
performance of official duty whether such 
acts were done within the area of their 
station (barracks) or outside such area. 
However, stationing of a foreign armed force 
has considerable effects upon the sovereign 
rights of the receiving state, and upon the 
rights of the people thereof. Therefore, it is 
customary that the fundamental rights, 
duties and obligations are provided for in 
detail in agreements concluded at the initial 
stage. Such agreements are often revised. 


The proponents of the status of forces 
agreements have been saying that with- 
out such agreements our servicemen 
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abroad would have been subject to the 
criminal jurisdiction of foreign govern- 
ments even for offenses when on duty. I 
think it is notable that even the courts 
of Japan have recognized the correct rule 
of law which would have applied to our 
troops when off duty, without the so- 
called administrative agreement with 
Japan, 

This agreement apparently has lost us 
the dignity which that court thinks a 
fighting force should have. Instead of 
protecting our men, the courts are em- 
boldened to ignore our rights under in- 
ternational law and to see how much 
they can get away with in spite of the 
terms of the agreement. 


Racketeering and Pickles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an article by Ed- 
ward Ranzal which appeared in this 
morning’s New York Times and an As- 
‘sociated Press story from this morning’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

This case indicates the extent to which 
racketeering in various forms appears to 
have developed. The reports state that 
12 men have been indicated for using 
violence to extort about $150,000 annu- 
ally from the pickle and condiment in- 
dustry. This racketeering is said to 
have caused a $1 million increase in con- 
sumer prices. 

As in some other racketeering cases, 
there appears to have been collusion be- 
tween a union and an industry associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express once 
again my hope that we shall soon see an 
all-out investigation of this type of 
racketeering, either by Congress or a spe- 
cial commission. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Times of June 13, 1956] 
UNITED STATES INDICTs 12 IN PICKLE RACKET 

LINKING DEALER UNIT AND UNIONS—PLOT 

To MONOPOLIZE $10 MILLION INDUSTRY IN 

REIGN OF TERROR Is CHARGED BY JURY—IN- 

QUIRY CONTINUES 

(By Edward xanzal) 

Management and labor were described yes- 
terday as associated in a reign-of-terror con- 
spiracy to monopolize the $10-million-a-year 
pickle and condiment industry. 

Such a conspiracy was sketched in a four- 
count indictment returned by a special Fed- 
eral grand jury charging 12 men with violat- 
ing the Federal antiracketeering laws. 

By means of extortion and coercion, United 
States Attorney Paul W. Williams said, the 
conspirators mulcted the industry of $150,000 
@ year. He estimated the ultimate cost to 
consumers as $1 million annually. 

Mr. Williams said the New York Pickle & 
Condiment Dealers Association, Inc., had at- 
tempted to monopolize the industry with the 
cooperation of local 1648, Condiment and 
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Table Suppliers Union, and Local 120, Pickle 
and Condiment Workers Union of America. 

Seven of the 12 men who were indicted 
have police records. The principal was said 
to be Morris (Moishe) Malinsky, 46 years old, 
of 56-20 175 Place, Flushing, Long Island. A 
charter member of local 1648, Malinsky was 
business manager of the association from 
1952 to 1955. His salary was $400 a week. 

Malinsky has a police record going back to 
1937 for assault and robbery. In 1942 he 
was convicted of killing a policeman. He 
spent 214 years in the Sing Sing death house. 
The United States Supreme Court reversed 
his conviction on the ground that his con- 
fession was obtained illegally. 

The association controlled the industry by 
dividing up customers and territories, Mr. 
Williams said. When an independent dealer 
refused to join the association, he declared, 
the unions were used to picket and put pres- 
sure on him. 

The grand jury charged that part of the 
conspiracy was “‘to use force and violence and 
inflict bodily injury upon those in the pickle 
industry who would not conform to the dic- 
tates imposed by the association.” 

The panel asserted that the defendants 
“would create throughout the pickle and 
pickied products industry, a feeling of fear 
and terror in order to prevent resistance to 
the operation of the conspiracy.” 

Myles J. Ambrose, assistant United States 
Attorney in charge of the investigation, said 
money was extorted from businessmen 
through dues paid to the association or to 
the unions. 

Mr. Williams said that the indictment 
gave a significant picture of “what is going 
on in New York in the case of some small 
businesses.” He added that the investiga- 
tion was continuing. 

The inquiry was instigated more than a 
year ago by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. The grand jury questioned 157 
witnesses. The books and records of 2 trade 
associations, 9 labor unions, and 40 com- 
panies were examined. 

Mr. Williams said “Fortunately we had 
the cooperation of a lot of witnesses. How- 
ever, if we had had even more cooperation 
there might have been more persons in- 
dicted.” 

Nineteen persons were named in the in- 
dictment as coconspirators but not as de- 
fendants. Seventeen were associated with 
management and two with unions. 

Besides Malinsky, the other defendants 
were: 

Louis Rapkin, 43, of 8911 Avenue B, Brook- 
lyn, past president of the association. 

Irving Greene, 38, Eastchester, N. Y., past 
president of the association. 

Albert Pfeffer, 44, 131-06 234th Street, 
Laurelton, Queens, who held various posi- 
tions in both the association and local 1648. 

Milton Tillinger, 42, 56-36 175th Place, 
Flushing, Queens, vice president of local 
1648. 

David Lustigman, 38, 226-69 129th Ave- 
nue, Laurelton, Queens, secretary-treasurer 
of local 1648. 

Isidore Schwartz, 175-15 North Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, Flushing, L. I., trustee of 
local 1648. 

Robert Barbieri, 40, 184 East 32d Street, 
Brooklyn, association member. 

Robert Felt, 35, 57-50 240th Street, Little 
Neck, L. I., sometime picket for local 1648. 

Joseph Meglino, 40, 135 Ridge Street, for- 
mer business manager of the association. 

Sam Vogel, 36, 132 East Seventh Street, 
former president of local 120. 

Sam Stolzenberg, 43, 720 East Sixth Street, 
former secretary-treasurer of local 120, 

The defendants will be arraigned before 
Federal Judge John F. X. McGohey on June 
20. If convicted, each could receive a maxi- 
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mum prison sentence of 20 years and a 
$10,000 fine on each count. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of June 13, 1956] 


TWELVE ARE INDICTED AS EXTORTIONISTS IN 
PICKLE TRADE 


New York, June 12.—Twelve men were 
indicted by Federal rackets grand jury today 
on charges that they used violence to ex- 
tort about $150,000 annually from the pickle 
and condiment industry. This allegedly 
caused a $1 million boost in consumer prices. 

Those indicted included industry officials, 
members of the New York Pickle and Con- 
diment Dealers Association, Inc., and officers 
of local 1648 of the Condiment and Table 
Supplies Union. c 

United States Attorney Paul Williams said 
the association tried to get all manufac- 
turers in the $10-million-a-year industry as 
members. Force and violence were used to 
bring balky businessmen into line, Williams 
said. 





Metropolitan Amateur Athletic Union 
Gold Medal Award Dinner Honoring 
James A. Farley, Chairman of the 
Board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
April 24, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following presentation 
address by Hon. Robert Moses, New York 
City park commissioner, Mr. Farley’s 
response, excerpts from address by Mr. 
Louis Nizer, and tributes by sports writ- 
ers: 

PRESENTATION ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT 

MosEs 


This is no conventional tribute. It is not 
what Governor Smith used to call “a piece of 
flowers,” meaning a wreath or anchor of 
tired blossoms propped up at a sick bed, a 
birthday party, a wedding or a wake. 

If I were a psalm singer about public life, 
or a professional pleader for good works, I 
would raise a hymn to character and cour- 
age, a prayer for the most precious, the most 
indispensable and by far the rarest qualities 
to be found in that crowded field. 

I like to quote John Drinkwater in this 
context, because he saw the dilemma in a 
flash, as poets do: 


“Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labor as we 
know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with 
steel, 
To strike the blow.” 


Many a young Lochinvar has come charg- 
ing into the city from points as far north 
and west as Rockland County to raise his 
white banner and burnished shield briefly, 
to triumph for a while in the lists and leave 
us finally nothing but the echo of a name 
and a suit of rusty armor. Now and then, 
however, @ man comes along who gets 
toughened in battle, and hardened by victory 
and adversity. Though his banner may be 
frayed and his shield dented, his head is 
bloody, but unbowed. 


We can’t remain as romantic in middle age 
as in youth. No one can continue to be Sir 
Galahad. The fickle crowd may for a while 
cheer other heroes. Nevertheless a wedding 
of character and courage is so unforgettable 
that in the end the man is rediscovered and 
somehow, somewhere brought back into the 
field. For character and courage, like mat- 
ter, are indestructible. It has been proven 
before. It will be proven again. 

Democracy, given plenty of time, catches 
up with the mean, the shabby, the cheap, the 
shoddy, the synthetic, and looks not for 
leaders, not for manners but for men. Un- 
fortunately, it often takes so long for the 
democratic process to be vindicated that 
the proud grow impatient and some become 
embittered. The best of the breed, however, 
emerge from the fire of experience tempered 
and unscathed. 

This then is an impartial tribute to a re- 
markably durable and respected public 
figure. I offer it not because of the old- 
school tie which binds all of us public char- 
acters, not because of close friendship, not 
because I owe him anything, or because I 
want anything from him, or because I must 
sing for my supper, but because he has 
earned our respect for his contribution to 
the public welfare, his interest in youth, 
his devotion to clean and honest competi- 
tion, and for the example of sportsmanship 
and character he has set the rising genera- 
ion. 

7 Here is a man who studiously avoids the 
cool sequestered vale of life. He likes peo- 
ple. He remembers them and their names, 
not as a stunt but because they mean some- 
thing to him. He has no doubt earned 
leisure, but when the trumpet sounds, he 
takes up the broad sword rimmed and edged 
with steel, as he does this evening, to strike 
a blow for youth, for competitive athletics 
and for those who will finally pick up the 
sword when he lays it down. 

I have the honor, on behalf of athletes, 
past, present and future, to present the gold 
medal of the Metropolitan Amateur Athletic 
Union to the Honorable James A. Farley. 





Appress BY Hon. JaMES A. FARLEY 


I would like to touch on the recent critic- 
isms of the AAU. The integrity of officials on 
both national and local levels has been 
attacked. ‘ 

Let me say with all emphasis that I would 
not be here had I not firsthand direct per- 
sonal knowledge that the AAU officials— 
local and national—whom I have known for 
many years, are gentlemen with the highest 
moral standards. I have known many and 
have yet to find one who is venal—who is 
dishonest—who is motivated by anything 
but a desire to help the boys and girls of our 
country to develop athletically. 

From my long experience in the sports 
world and public life I know that any large 
organization will have its share of bad apples. 
Press reports indicate that out of the tens 
of thousands of young athletes competing 
under AAU rules a minute fraction, by their 
own admission, have gone wrong. Have 
played for pay. Well, that handful is not 
representative, in my opinion, of the AAU. 

We also have heard that AAU officials have 
condoned these play-for-pay athletes. This 
charge has not as yet been substantiated. 
Investigations are underway. But here 
again we have the integrity of gentlemen 
like Judge Jerry Mahoney, Eddie Eagan, 
Harry Henshel, and a host of others being 
smeared. These men have never condoned 
dishonesty. 

I have every confidence that should the 
investigations verify the charges, the guilty 
officials will promptly be thrown out of the 
AAU and branded as having violated their 
trust—betrayed the youth of America. 

There’s one group of AAU officials to whom 
I want to pay particular tribute. These are 
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the men and women who on the local level 
are in direct contact with youth. Day after 
day, we find them creating athletic meets— 
directing them—and in general making sub- 
stantial contributions toward making the 
youth of this Nation conscious of the adyan- 
tage of a sound body—a healthy mind—and 
sportsmanship. 

There’s no compensation of any description 
for this devoted group. A job well done is 
their reward. They do not receive even ex- 
penses when serving as officials at meets. 

But what of the expenses allowed athletes 
when traveling? The AAU now authorizes 
actual -railroad or airplane fare plus $15 per 
day. Until recently this sum was felt to 
be adequate. Then an athlete under in- 
vestigation raised the point that it wasn’t 
enough. Perhaps this issue was created as 
@ smokescreen-but it did attract considerable 
attention. 

May I call your attention to the big league 
baseball player. During the season he is 
on the road about half the time. His travel 
allowance is precisely the same as that of the 
AAU—$15 per day. 

Furthermore this. figure is far above the 
$12 authorized by the Federal Government 
for a 4-star general when traveling. It would 
appear that $15 is adequate and that crit- 
icism is unjustified. 

Yet we must be realistic about these finan- 
cial problems of the amateur athlete. If 
he is married, and quite a few of the out- 
standing stars are, can he afford to take time 
off from his job or profession to enter the 
various bigtime meets around the country. 
In order to achieve stardom he must com- 
pete against the strongest possible rivals. 
This means much travel. 

We are in accord that this young man will 


_never achieve financial independence on the 


AAU allowance. Much as the young man 
or woman may love their particular athletic 
specialty there comes a time when the ques- 
tion arises, Can I afford to give so much 
time and energy to training and competition? 
Eventually the answer is “No.” And with 
that decision arises the possibility that we 
have lost a possible world-record breaker. 

Possibly the time has arrived when a study 
should be made not only of the financial 
phases of the AAU program but also its other 
rules and policies. Perhaps a special com- 
mittee could be appointed to survey the situ- 
ation. How do our codes compare with those 
of other Nations? 

Amateurism in the United States is an im- 
portant activity. It affects the lives of tens 
of thousands of boys and girls. Amateurism 
even has its impact on the international 
scene. [I feel sincerely that the time has 
come when an exhaustive survey should be 
made to determine whether or not our vari- 
ous rules and policies are sound and practical. 

Such a survey should be worldwide in scope 
but from my knowledge of AAU finances is 
beyond their means. As a suggestion a spe- 
cial commitee might be organized to study 
the advisability of interesting one of the 
large foundations in undertaking this re- 
sponsibility. 

Such a committee should bring to the at-~ 
tention of foundation executives the impor- 
tance of amateur sport and its impact on 
the physical and. character development of 
the youth of this country. 





Excerpts From AppREss BY Mr. Louis NizER 


Jim Farley is the decathlon champion. 
When he was in Washington, despite the 
obstacles placed in his path by Republicans, 
he broke the hurdle records. Perhaps you 
will recall that he broke the Gallup pole 
vault record. After 30 years of achievement 
in the political. realm, his stamina is well 
recognized and he is the long distance run- 
ning champion. Recently, he broke the dis- 
cus throwing record. As you know, he uses 
a red disk with the initial “Cv” on it. 
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There is a more serious reason why we 
honor him. It used to be the tradition that 
a politician was a devious man who was 
Machiavellian in his principles and was a 
little proud of his lack of scruples. Those 
were the days when a politician bragged 
that he was a self-made man, and a citizen 
replied that that relieved God of a terrible 
responsibility. And those were also the days 
when, I am afraid, we took political corrup- 
tion with indecent composure. 

Then, came a new era, ushered in by Al 
Smith and Jim Farley. Farley made the 
politician’s word as good or better than a 
bank president’s word. He established the 
tradition of forthrightnmess and honorable 
dealing, and lifted the word “politician” to 
its finest meaning—a man who practices the 
sicence of government. This is why we 
honor Jim Farley. This is why he is uni- 
versally popular and appreciated. It is not 
because we agree with everything he has 
done or said, but because we admire the 
purity of his motives, the scrupulousness of 
his conduct, and the integrity of his posi- 
tion. Perhaps you can sum it up in one 
word—he stands for incorruptibility. 


‘TRIBUTES 


John Barrington, sports editor, Interna- 
tional News Service: 

“It is a great privilege to participate in a 
tribute to Jim Farley, who for so many years 
has done so much for athletics, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, and for the cause 
of good sportsmanship. We know him as a 
guiding spirit and an inspiration in sports, 
and one who always is ready with the help- 
ing hand for the youth of our country.” 

Tim Cohane, sports editor, Look maga- 
zine: 

“Jim Farley is the best example I know of 
to fit the old adage, ‘If you want a job done, 
ask the busy man.’ He has devoted much of 
a full life to help kids and is certainly de- 
serving of the Gold Medal award from the 
Metropolitan Association of the AAU.” 

Bob Considine, columnist, International 
News Service: 

“Unlike old generals, old Haverstraw 
(N. Y.) first basemen not only never die 
but they don’t fade away, either. Take Jim 
Farley, for example. There isn’t a more in- 
dustrious, harder working, get-up-and-go 
traveling man in the world than James 
Aloysius. He’s been that way for a long 
time. I would give odds that he’ll be that 
way in A. D. 2000. 

“It’s more than fitting that Jim’s contri- 
bution to sports should be recognized. Jim 
Farley is the prototype of the sportsman, in 
the purest sense. His decency, his keen un- 
derstanding and appreciation, his impec- 
cable conduct, and his warmth lend a cer- 
tain enchantment to any scene. He wrought 
what one day may be called a miracle; he 
emerged unsullied from both boxing and 
politics.” 

Arthur Daley, the New York Times: 

“Long before he became Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Jim Farley seemed to have adopted for 
himself the departmental motto to the effect 
that neither snow nor rain nor heat of day 
could stay that carrier from the swift com- 
pletion of his appointed rounds. One of his 
appointed rounds was sports events and Big 
Jim has been a genuinely devoted follower 
of every form of athletics. 

“I’ve seen him huddled in a cold rain to 
watch the football giants; in scorching heat 
to take in the baseball Giants or the Yan- 
kees; in the dark of night for boxing or other 
sports events. To us in the sportswriting 
business, Big Jim has always been “one of 
our guys.” And our esteem and affection for 
him has grown throughout the years. 

“It’s our boys whom the metropolitan asso- 
ciation of the AAU is honoring tonight and 
the press-box tenants are mighty proud of 
him.” 

Ike Gellis, sports editor, New York Post: 
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“To me the highest praise anyone could 
be paid is being paid to Big Jim Farley to- 
night. A pro is being honored by an ama- 
teur organization. Big Jim always has been 
a pro. As an athlete, as a commissioner of 
boxing, and as a spectator, he always has 
conducted himself with class. The AAU 
should be proud of its choice.” 

Whitney Martin, sports columnist, Asso- 
ciated Press: 

“Whenever the conversation concerns true 
sportsmen, the name of Jim Farley will be 
among the first to be mentioned. An ath- 
lete in his youth, Big Jim has retained his 
avid interest in sports, both as a fan and as 
@ man willing to give of his own time and 
energy to promote fair play and to make 
possible the keen, wholesome competition 
which is part of our way of life. A more 
worthy recipient of the gold medal award 
could not be elected.” 

Dan Parker, sports editor, New York Daily 
Mirror: 

“All I claim for Jim Farley is that he could 
fill successfully any office in the United 
States from the presidency down. 

“Jim can play first base on my all-Ameri- 
can good-citizens team anytime.” 

Westbrook Pegler, King Features Syndi- 
cate: 

“I won’t presume to endorse Jim Farley, 
who is in no need of the approval of the likes 
of me. However, all of us remember times 
when someone off by the piano started yip- 
ping jolly good fellow and the chorus swelled 
and swelled with all present bawling fer- 
vently in an outburst of devotional feeling. 

“So I am singing with Jim's friends on 
this occasion and always. His virtues remind 
me of Granny Rice’s and vice versa.” 

Leo H. Petersen, sports editor, 
Press: 

“James A. Farley is America’s elder 
statesman of sports. No other man can 
count on more genuine friends from the 
fields of friendly combat. And he has 
earned these friendships. He has been a 
true inspiration to many a discouraged young 
athlete, spurring him with the determina- 
tion to carry on. All that is clean and decent 
in American sports is represented by Big Jim 
Farley.” 

Jimmy Powers, sports editor, 
Daily News: 

“I congratulate the AAU in_ select- 
ing James A. Farley to receive the 1956 
gold medal award. His record of consistent 
service to his fellow man warrants the award. 

“May a grateful America continue to rec- 
ognize his talents.” 

Red Smith, Herald Tribune: 

“On my job I have met many big wheels 
and a few truly big men—Grantland Rice, 
Connie Mack, Jack Dempsey, Jim Farley. In 
an overprivileged life, the privilege I have 
treasured most is that of having a man like 
Jim as a friend.” 

Ted Smits, sports editor, Associated Press: 

“Here is a sportsman in the best sense of 
the word; dedicated to athletics of all kinds 
as a means of cleansing the mind and the 
body both by participation and by the simple 
act of watching and applauding; friend of 
youth and champion of fair play—Jim 
Farley.” 

Joseph P. Val, 
World-Telegram: 

“Jim Farley, the old Haverstraw first base- 
man, was noted for his stretch and reach. 
Then, as now, he was sure death on ‘foul 
balls.’ 

“It was only natural that his influence 
should stretch and reach into many phases 
of sport, to the undoubted benefit of the 
sport concerned. Remember, in boxing, Jim 
said ‘there shall be no fouls’ * * * and he 
made it stick. 

“It would be hard to find a man more 
deserving of honor from a sport group.” 

Very Rev. Msgr. Harold S. Engel, director, 
Catholic Youth Organization, Archdiocese of 
New York: 
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“From the earliest days of the Catholic 
Youth Organization in the Archdiocese of 
New York, the Honorable James A. Farley 
has been a distinguished member of its 
board of directors. 

“His long experience in athletics, educa- 
tion, and government administration quali- 
fied him expertly as a director for youth. 

“His firm belief in the axiom that a sound 
body make a sound man prompted him al- 
ways to give a high place to supervised rec- 
reation in the character formation of youth. 

“Mr. Farley's personal leadership in every 
field of endeavor he encountered makes him 
the ideal for countless youth.” 


Four-Billion-Dollar Saving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I would like to have included 
in the Recorp an editorial by Mr. Jack 
W. Gore, of the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) 
Daily News, one of our finest Florida 
newspapers. Mr. Gore comments on a 
measure which I have introduced in the 
House, H. R. 11526. This measure pro- 
poses changes in executive-branch ac- 
counting and formulation of budget re- 
quests for appropriations, and it pro- 
poses changes in congressional authori- 
zation of the expenditure of money on 
Federal programs. This legislation, 
which carries out the recommendations 
of the second Hoover Commission, would 
result in some $4 billion savings, and I 
think Mr. Gore’s comments reflect the 
widespread acceptance of such a revision 
in governmental accounting and budget- 
ing processes. 

The editorial follows: 

A $4 BILLION SAVING 

Representative Paut G. Rocers, a legis- 
lator who believes in something more than 
mere lipservice to the principle of Govern- 
ment economy, introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives last week which, 
if enacted, could be the means of saving 
taxpayers some $4 billion annually. 

Representative Rocers’ legislation carries 
out the recommendations of the Second 
Hoover Commission in regard to revising 
the governmental and budgeting processes 
and is a companion bill to one already in- 
troduced in the Senate. 

Representative Rocers, like a number of 
other conscientious legislators and taxpayers, 
is quite concerned over the sloppy budget 
and accounting processes now being used by 
the Federal Government and which act to 
give Congress only limited control over Gov- 
ernment spending. 

For instance there is now a backlog of 
some 80 billions of dollars of unexpended 
authorizations on the Government’s books. 
In simpler terms this means that if Con- 
gress were suddenly to shut off all further 
appropriations the various and sundry gov- 
ernmental departments and agencies would 
still have some 80 billions of previous appro- 
priations to spend before they would run 
out of money. 

Representative Rocrers thinks this is far 
too big a backlog of unspent authorizations. 
So does the Second Hoover Commission and a 
host of other people who know a little bit 
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about corporate and governmental budget 
procedures. 

So what Representative Rocers is seeking 
to accomplish is to put in a system of budg- 
etary control which would place the entire 
governmental structure on an annual ac- 
crued expenditures basis as opposed to the 
obligations system now in operation. 

The effect of this would be to permit a 
much closer supervision by Congress over 
the expenditures of the executive branch of 
the Government, and it would also give the 
top management of the executive branch 
a@ more complete and more meaningful 
understanding of the financial operations of 
the Government. 

The way things are handled today very few 
people know what’s going on. Previous 
Congresses have approved the expenditure 
of vast sums of money much of which won't 
even be spent for several years yet. The 
Defense Department, for instance, already 
has authorization to pay for aircraft, ships, 
uniforms, and a host of weapons which 
aren’t even yet in the process of being manu- 
factured. 

No well-managed corporation could oper- 
ate economically under the budget and 
spending procedures followed by the Federal 
Government. The current system breeds a 
terrific amount of waste and confusion and 
while exact savings are difficult to measure it 
is conservatively estimated that at least 4 
billions could be saved through the reviSions 
in budgetary and accounting procedures con- 
tained in Representative RoGERs’ proposed 
legislation. 

This legislation would do away with the 
system of Congress providing money for ex- 
penditures more than 1 year in the future. 
Governmental agencies would still be given 
authority to incur obligations extending over 
a greater period than 1 year, but Congress 
could only provide the money for 1 year’s 
operation at one time. Thus, in submitting 
their budgets to Congress the agencies would 
ask only for the actual funds to be expended 
in the budget year in contrast to the system 
now in operation wherein the agencies may 
ask for funds to be spent over several years. 

This business of agencies asking for and 
receiving funds which won’t be expended 
within a 1-year period is the basic reason be- 
hind the current 80 billions in unspent ap- 
propriations. Some 8 billions of this total is 
for foreign economic and military aid yet 
with 8 billions in the kitty unspent from 
previous appropriations, the executive 
branch of the Government is still asking 
Congress to authorize another 414 billions 
in expenditures this year the major part of 
which won’t even be needed to meet com- 
mitments coming due this year. 

It’s necessary, of course, for any govern- 
ment to plan ahead and to make contracts 
calling for future expenditures. But it is 
just plain silly for Congress to appropriate 
the money to pay for future commitments 
long in advance of the time the money will 
be needed. Nothing breeds more wasteful 
practices in Government than to give bureau- 
crats almost unlimited funds to spend with 
no easy way to check up on their spending 
and that’s one reason Representative ROGERS 
would like to see his proposed bill put 
through in quick order. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 





would like to include the following edi- 
torial, from the Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News of June 11: 

LaBoR’s RACKETEERS 


That ample justification exists for thor- 
oughgoing investigation of labor racketeer- 
ing is conceded. Within the space of a few 
days last March two labor figures were shot 
down in Newark streets. Subsequently, Vic- 
tor Riesel, labor columnist, was blinded by 
an acid-throwing thug amid reports of a 
new gangster invasion of trucking, food, 
garment and like fields. Thereafter a lot was 
heard about prospective investigations, con- 
gressional, quasi-official and by union labor 
itself. 

In Washington, Representative FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Republican, Fifth District, proposed 
a congressional investigation. Reportedly the 
Senate Investigations subcommittee, headed 
by Senator McCLELLAN, Democrat, Arkansas, 
is in the preliminary stages of an inquiry 
into waterfront criminality as it relates to 
installations used by the Federal Govern- 
ment. President Eisenhower is credited with 
volunteering the support of administrative 
agencies in a private conversation with 
George Meany, president of AFL-CIO. 
Whether he did or not, labor’s executive com- 
mittee suddenly voted new house-cleaning 
powers to its heretofore inactive committee 
on ethical practices. 

These are signs of an increasing awareness 
of the criminal infiltration of the labor 
movement. But the frontal attack on union 
exploiters and what Federal Judge McLaugh- 
lin called “economic blackmailers” in the 
assorted trades is yet to come. Indeed, ex- 
cept for a few sporadic convictions here and 
there, it has been so long in arriving that 
skeptical victims_of the rackets will believe 
the promises .of official action when they 
see it. ' 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable George M. Humphrey, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, appeared yesterday 
before a subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. At that 
time he was questioned closely on the 
subject of increased interest rates by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], a 
Member of this body. 

Mr. Humphrey’s testimony concerns 
the livelihood and welfare of every per- 
son in America. His words are of inter- 
est to business and commerce throughout 
the world. 

So much misinformation is bandied 
about concerning the rise and fall of in- 
terest rates, the rise and fall of prices, 
the rise and fall of employment, the in- 
crease and decrease in installment buy- 
ing, and the effect of these concerns on 
the poorer people, that I include an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Post concern- 
ing Mr. Humphrey’s testimony. 

Mr. Humphrey speaks, of course, as a 
high official of our Government and a 
member of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States. His testimony cor- 
rects some of the canards circulated all 
too often by persons who should know 
better and should think twice at least 
before talking. 
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The article follows: 
HUMPHREY SAys ECONOMY Is iN REFRESHING 
PAUSE 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey 
yesterday depicted the economy as enjoying 
a refreshing pause and forecast that the un- 
employment-ridden auto industry would 
soon be out of the woods. 

With wages and jobs generally at record 
levels and “relatively full employment” of 
resources, Humphrey said, “it is Just as weil 
to hesitate a little.” Otherwise, he warned, 
increased buying would merely bid up prices. 

On autos, where layoffs have reached 200,- 
000, Humphrey declared “conditions now are 
proceeding in a very satisfactory way. Ina 
relatively short time” the industry’s “‘difficul- 
ties will be behind us.” 

He gave this appraisal to a subcommittee 
of the Joint Economic Committee. Called to 
testify on his differences with the Federal 
Reserve System’s mid-April discount rate in- 
crease, he wound up defending higher inter- 
est rates and credit curbs. 

MARTIN DISAGREES 


The Treasury head said he was not worried 
about tight money now and was glad that 
installment buying “has slowed somewhat.” 
But credit shortages, he said, were one of sev- 
eral factors that have held back car sales. 
Auto makers have also blamed Reserve Sys- 
tem credit tightening for their woes. 

Reserve Board Chairman William McC. 
Martin, the day’s other witness, however, dis- 
agreed. “I question very much,” he said 
whether higher interest rates have reduced 
car sales. He said one dealer told him the 
industry was losing cash, not credit, cus- 
tomers. 

The 1-day hearing was conducted by Repre- 
sentative WRicGHr PATMAN, Democrat, Texas, 
to lay bare the details of the administration's 
advance warnings against the latest discount 
rate rise. But it soon wandered all over the 
economic map. 

LIFTED RATE IN APRIL 

In April, 10 Reserve banks lifted the dis- 
count rate, the price at which member banks 
borrowed from the Reserve, to 2% percent. 
The other 2 Reserve banks raised the rate 
to 3 percent. This was the fifth boost, aimed 
at restraining borrowing, since April 1955. 

PATMAN asked Humphrey if the rising rates 
over the year had not cost every American 
$40 and slowed down the economy. 

GIVES TONGUE LASHING 

“You are wrong as you can be,” retorted 
Humphrey. “Only new borrowing, not out- 
standing debt,” he said, “has to pay the 
higher price.” 

This was one of several tongue lashings 
Humphrey gave the subcommittee chairman. 
Asked if he weren’t obligated to keep interest 
rates down on Treasury borrowing to reduce 
the burden on taxpayers, Humphrey shot 
back, “My responsibilities extend to a much 
broader field than your questions indicate.” 
Too low rates, the Treasury head said, would 
be disastrous for the economy because they 
would breed inflation and discourage the 
savings needed to finance investment. 

PaTMAN also wondered whether Humphrey 
would blame Federal Reserve if business 
slumps. 

“I never passed the buck in my life” an- 
swered Humphrey. “And I’m not going to 
start now.” 

“Would you blame the Democrats?” Pat- 
MAN asked. 

“If I found a way I'd be glad to,” Hum- 
phrey replied to a roar of laughter. 

He repeated his previous statements that 
he had advised Federal Reserve against rais- 
ing: the discount rate in April because he 
thought inflation and deflation forces were in 
balance. 

He said the biggest worry now was accumu- 
lations of inventory because if they pile up 
faster than sales, business will stop order- 
ing and workers will lose jobs. 
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Civil Service Barbering Requirements Too 
Low 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, a condi- 
tion that may involve a comparatively 
small number of people has come to my 
attention. However, whenever inequities 
appear, it should be our duty to bring 
the matter to the attention of the proper 
agencies and authorities in order to make 
the necessary correction. 

There is a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital located in the district that I 
have the privilege to represent. As usual, 
its employees are under civil service, and 
their salaries are determined by the 
grade classification for their work. This 
particular hospital is occupied by psy- 
choneurotic patients and special care 
must be given the patients. 

The barbers employed in this institu- 
tion have only a GS-2 classification 
which does not provide either a reason- 
able living wage or an income compa- 
rable with incomes of barbers in State 
institutions or in privately owned barber- 
shops. 

It is hoped that the Civil Service Com- 
mission will give early and favorable con- 
sideration to the upgrading of this group. 

Under unanimous consent, I include a 
letter written to the Civil Service Com- 
mission in behalf of this group and which 
appeared in the Direct From Washing- 
ton section of the Journeyman Barber 
of June 1956: 

HYATTSVILLE, Mp., May 14, 1956. 
Hon. Pxruie Youne, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It is the opinion of the Journey- 
man Barbers’ International Union, AFL—CIO, 
that wages paid to and qualification require- 
ments for barbers employed under civil serv- 
ice are far below salaries and standards of 
barbers who do not work under civil-service 
regulations. 

In support of our opinion we submit the 
following data: 

Wages: Under civil service, GS-2 classifi- 
cation, $2,960 to $3,470 annual salary. 

In the State of Illinois where this interna- 
tional union has a contract with the State 
on behalf of barbers employed in State insti- 
tutions, the contract calls for a minimum 
annual wage of $4,440 which the $970 more 
than the maximum paid under civil service. 
Recently in the State of Indiana, this inter- 
national union made a survey of 15 cities and 
found the average annual wage to be $4,038- 
32, or $568 more than the maximum paid 
under civil service. 

CIVIL SERVICE BARBERING REQUIREMENTS TOO LOW 

Requirements: Under civil service, the Civil 
Service Handbook (1955) on Qualifications- 
Standards states: “One year practical 
experience as a barber is required.” 

Forty-six States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territory of Hawaii require barbers 
to be licensed. Forty-four of these political 
units require, before licensing, at least (some 
more) 1,000 hours in a recognized barber 
school which must teach a prescribed course 
of instructions in the following subjects: 
Scientific fundamentals of barbering, hy- 
giene, bacteriology, histology of the hair, 
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skin, muscles and nerves; structure of the 
head, face, and neck; elementary chemistry 
relating to sterilization and antiseptics; dis- 
eases of the hair and glands, and cutting, 
shaving, arranging, dressing, coloring, 
bleaching, and tinting of hair. An eighth 
grade minimum education is required by 25 
States. Most States also require an ap- 
prenticeship of 18 months in addition to 
the 1,000 hours in barber school. 


LICENSE REQUIREMENTS PROVE ABILITY AND SKILL 


Aiter schooling is completed, an examina- 
tion is required and after apprenticeship is 
over a second examination must be passed 
before a license is issued. In the State of 
Illinois, institutional employees must have 
an Illinois barber’s license. The State of 
Illinois requires a 10th grade education, 
1,872 hours in a recognized barber school and 
27 months apprenticeship and examination 
before a license is granted. 

We believe we have proved beyond doubt 
that conditions for barbers under civil serv- 
ice are far below standards elsewhere. This 
situation attracts unskilled and incom- 
petent barbers which results in poor service 
to those who are compelled to submit to their 
attendance. In the Federal service we find 
a majority of barbers under civil service em- 
ployed by the Veterans’ Administration in 
neuropsychopathic hospitals. Patients so 
hospitalized are helpless to complain. This 
appears to make matters worse and the Gov- 
ernment cannot justify its treatment to these 
unfortunate wards. 

The Journeyman Barbers’ International 
Union requests the Civil Service Commission 
to review the status of barbers and to bring 
barbers under civil service up to the stand- 
ards comparable to those of barbers not in 
the Federal service. The data set forth in 
this letter could be used as a guide. 

Please be assured that the Journeyman 
Barbers’ International Union will at all times 
be happy to assist the Commission in any 
way in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Victor Hoop, 
Washington Representative, 
J.B.H.C.and P.1I.U. of A. 





Amending Communications Act of 1934 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4090) to amend 
part II of title III of the Communications 
Act of 1934, so as to require the installa- 
tion of an automatic radio-telegraph call se- 
lector on cargo ships of the United States 
carrying less than two radio operators, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this legislation. I opposed 
it in the committee and I oppose it here. 
The only qualification I claim for any 
information about this is what I heard 
in the committee. I am not a seafaring 
man. I come from the interior of the 
United States, from the State of Iowa, 
which while it is bounded by two great 
rivers has no maritime interest within 
the State and, certainly, there is no mar- 
itime interest within my own district I 
did attend, I think, all the hearings on 
this bill before the Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce. I must 
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say despite the very persuasive testi- 
mony of the majority leader and others, 
it has completely failed to convince me 
that this is desirable legislation. On the 
contrary, I am well convinced that this 
legislation is not in the interest of the 
country. To begin with, it is not the 
interest of safety at sea. 

Before going further, I would like to 
clarify one point which was made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] and others in the debate 
relating to the number of devices that 
have already been installed on ships. 
There was some testimony about that 
before the committee, but when the wit- 
nesses were pinned down, the device that 
is now under consideration turns out not 
to be the same device that was referred 
to as having been installed on this multi- 
tude of ships. Further, the other devices 
which may in some respects be related 
to the present device now under con- 
sideration was installed on the ships of 
the Moore-McCormack Line, but was 
withdrawn and the Moore-McCormack 
Line is opposed to this legislation. Of 
course, the question of safety at sea is 
one of great importance. The men 
who go down to the sea in ships certainly 
deserve the consideration and the help of 
the Congress of the United States. But, 
on the contrary, we should not pass legis- 
lation here which would be an impedi- 
ment to safety. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
considered opinion, after listening to the 
testimony before the committee, that 
this would not contribute to the safety of 
the people who go to sea. But, on the 
other hand, as has been pointed out in 
debate, it would destroy safety at sea or 
at least have a tendency to make it worse 
for seafaring people. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain a bit more fully his own opinion 
why he believes this would contribute 
not to safety but to less safety? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My reason has al- 
ready been summed up by what has been 
said in the debate. Here is a device that 
has not been proven. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission representative, Mr. Webster, 
who spent a long time in the Coast 
Guard, testified that the thing had not 
proven satisfactory. As was pointed out 
by the gentleman from California, if you 
have a device on board ship which has 
not proven satisfactory, what is going to 
happen? The crew will not pay any at- 
tention to it. The radio operator will 
say, “That equipment is no good,” and 
he will turn it off or cut the wires. In 
other words, it is not a piece of equip- 
ment that would help safety at sea. It 
would destroy it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that this 
bill does not become effective until the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has found that the automatic radio-tele- 
graph call selector is and will continue 
to be available, and may be installed at 
reasonable cost to shipowners? 

— DOLLIVER. Yes. That is in the 
i 
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: -_ HARRIS. That is part of the bill 
itself. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is part of the 
bill itself, and I am glad that safeguard 
is in the bill, but this bill is putting the 
cart before the horse. Let them get 
the approval of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and let them estab- 
lish a market for their product before 
they come here and ask us to require 
that their device be put on board ship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not want to inter- 
rupt the gentleman unnecessarily, but I 
think if we can talk about this we will 
get a better understanding. Is it not a 
fact that Commissioner Webster is one of 
the most able men in this field that we 
have in our Government? 

Mr.DOLLIVER. Unquestionably. 

Mr. HARRIS. He takes the position 
that he is against this bill. He calls it 
a dignified statute, as I recall. His prin- 
cipal objection is that it would be con- 
trary to the agreement reached by the 
International Radio Conference. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Of course that is one 
of the reasons he is against it, and that 
is one of the reasons I am against it, be- 
cause these matters of safety at sea go 
beyond one nationality. That is one of 
the reasons this law should not be adopt- 
ed, because it puts a handicap restriction 
and extra burden upon American ship- 
ping which is already under certain 
handicaps in relation to competition with 
other maritime nations. 

A great deal has been said about the 
question of the operators being opposed 
to this; the operators of shipping have 
been attacked in a very unfavorable light. 
There have been times in the history of 
the country when that was justified. 
However, I do not believe in this instance 
it is based upon any such crass and di- 
abolical attitude on their part. They 
came before the committee in a very fair 
and unbiased manner and told their 
opinions, and without exception the ship- 
owners, ship operators, were in opposition 
to this bill. For example, on page 54 of 
the hearings, in a letter from the Asso- 
ciation of American Shipowners, they 
say: 

The association opposes this bill for a 
number of reasons, and we would appreciate 
it if you would include this letter in the 
record of hearings. 


Then they give four very cogent rea- 
sons for their opposition to it. On page 
108 of the hearings, the telecommunica- 
tions committee, American Merchant 
Marine Institute, makes this statement: 

We oppose H. R. 4090 for the following 
reasons: 

We believe it both inappropriate and pre- 
mature to consider the mandatory installa- 
tion of an unknown and untried piece of 
equipment, even if the purpose of such a 
device should be found to be desirable. 


Again, on page 122, the Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines, which has been referred 
to, said this: 
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We do not feel that any selective calling 
equipment should be mandatory inasmuch 
as existing autoalarm equipment fulfills the 
safety requirements involving distress at sea, 
and we feel that the telegraph call alarm is 
purely a device of some commercial value 
which cannot be relied on implicitly but 
which offers the chance for the saving of 
operational expense, when operative. 


In addition, this testimony before the 
committee is replete with witnesses who 
say that the equipment is experimental; 
it has never been proven in actual oper- 
ation. It actually is the one prototype 
that has ever been manufactured in this 
system. 

Why in the world should this body go 
ahead and make a compulsory market 
for a product which has not been ap- 
proved, for a product which will produce 
only illusory benefits to the seafaring 
men? 

Here is another perhaps minor item: 
A good share of the merchant marine of 
the United States is provided with a sub- 
sidy by the United States Government, 
and many people think justifiably so. 
Add this additional expense which will 
range according to some witnesses from 
$12,000 to $25,000 per year per ship, add 
that additional expense on these Amer- 
ican ships and who is going to pay for it? 
It is going to be the taxpayers through 
a subsidy. ' 

I ask that the bill be defeated. 





‘Norway Independence Day in Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to me by Mr. Einar Bredland, 
chairman of the Norwegian-American 
17th of May Committee of Greater New 
York, 1956, which arranged a splendid 
and colorful parade and celebration on 
Sunday, May 20, in the section of Brook- 
lyn which has become commonly known 
as Oslo Heights: 

THE NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN 17TH 
oF May COMMITTEE OF GREATER 
New York, 1956, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 1, 1956. 
Hon, Joun J. Rooney, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rooney: Tusen takk for sist. It 
was a wonderful day and a successful ar- 
rangement. The parade itself was grand and 
the ceremonies went off well. Our part of 
the city was decorated and festive and the 
Norwegian-American people were honored by 
the highest officials of the city. We shall 
always remember and cherish these words of 
Borough President John Cashmore: “If 
everyone were like the Norwegians, the police 
department wouldn’t have anything to do. 

While the 17th of May Committee can take 
pride in its accomplishment this year, I am 
certain that all of us understand that our 
success was the result of many interacting 
forces, We are grateful to everyone who par- 
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ticipated in the parade or made the arrange- 
ment possible. Our appreciation goes out to 
every man, woman, and child, to every 
church, lodge, club, or society, to every official 
or businessman who in one way or another 
helped to make this day a success. It was 
the combined effort—the cooperation of aill— 
that made this day one we shall long remem- 
ber. 

As your chairman, this year, I should like 
to express my appreciation to every one of 
you and thank you for your interest, for your 
effort and for your loyal support. These are 
the qualities that made this a great day long 
to be remembered, these are the qualities 
that will make next year’s 17th of May a 
great day. 

Sincerely yours, 
EINAR BREDLAND, 
Chairman, 1956 Committee. 





Statement of Henry C. Oakey, Prominent 
Wisconsin Attorney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
I received a statement from a very prom- 
inent attorney in my district concerning 
the plight of the disabled veterans in 
our Nation. 

I think that this is one of the most 
effective and truthful statements ever 
made on this subject and I ask unani- 


*mous consent that it be inserted in the 


RECORD: 
STATEMENT OF HENRY C. OAKEY, PROMINENT 
WISCONSIN ATTORNEY 


Recently I attended memorial services for 
those who gave their lives in our country’s 
wars. However, being of a somewhat prac- 
tical persons, I could not help but think 
more of what our country is doing to aid 
those who were handicapped by loss of time 
and impairment of health by such service. 

In World War I the enlisted men used to 
think it a mark of a good officer that he 
tried to obtain fair treatment for his sub- 
ordinates. If that is any sort of criteria, 
it seems we have no good officers among our 
generals in Washington for as far as I know 
none have made any effort to receive equi- 
table treatment for those whom they or- 
dered into battle. 

As on all-previous occasions it seems that 
if fair treatment is to be obtained for those 
who were handicapped by this war service 
we cannot rely on those who gained fame or 
profit from the war, but must rely on the 
rank and file to obtain it. 

One problem before Congress at the pres- 
ent time is that of raising the compensation 
and pension rates to offset somewhat the 
rising cost of living. The other is to deter- 
mine whether those who were handicapped 
by loss of time and health should because 
of that receive something to compensate 
them for this. 

From the fact that General Bradley lived 
in Washington and knew of the great in- 
crease of the cost of living, but did not 
attempt to help disabled veterans to offset 
this, I do not think we can consider too 
seriously any statement by him that he has 
tried to deal fairly with the veteran. 

The cost of living has increased consid- 
erably since the present rates were fixed. 
With the exception of certain agricultural 
segments, nearly everyone is insisting on 
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more than they received at that time. 
Should the disabled veteran because he is 
a small minority group without physical and 
financial means to help themselves politi- 
cally, receive the same consideration as 
others? 

As to the question of whether a disabled 
veteran should continue to receive some- 
thing additional because of his service, I 
think there are many facts to indicate that 
they should. 

I heard considerable evidence to indicate 
that when an enlisted man answered sick 
call he often went before a doctor who con- 
sidered him a malingerer, who did not have 
the personal interest of a family physician 
and who, if he did attempt to do a thorough 
job, was handicapped by the fact that the 
Government furnished him inadequate facili- 
ties and medication. The impact of disease 
on them would normally be much more seri- 
ous than those who had the care of a physi- 
cian with a personal interest in his patients. 

Those who served at the front spent many 
days and nights in damp dugouts or in a 
field covered only with a blanket in all types 
of weather. I believe this often resulted in 
serious sinus conditions showing up at a 
later time when weather conditions were 
bad. 

Few were not subject to gas in their lungs 
to some extent although perhaps not seri- 
ously enough to leave their posts. 

No medical unit put up “impotable” signs 
at the front so that many were weakened 
by dysentery. 

Conditions were so that some times there 
was no food for several days. 

As casualties mounted there was always 
a shortage of men so that duty times had 
to be lengthened and rest periods seriously 
shortened to take care of the duties required. 

Normally 50 minutes of marching and 10 
minutes of rest is considered good procedure. 
On one particular occasion men marched 
from 7 in the morning until midnight carry- 
ing about 40 pounds and with only 1 hour 
rest period for breakfast. I believe the 
exigency of circumstances in many cases re- 
quired similar efforts. 

The expression “If you can walk it is nearer 
to the front than the hospital” was not un- 
common. 

The nervous tension of many men while 
awaiting and during attacks was very great. 

A statement of the effects of these condi- 
tions are perhaps not within the province 
of a layman, but from my observation I be- 
lieve they did have considerable effect on 
the general health and the ability of combat 
diseases. 

The examination at discharge was not 
thorough and many signed releases because 
they had learned as soldiers to not complain 
and were anxious to obtain their freedom. 

From my observation a wide divergence 
between the number with legally service- 
connected disability and those of actual 
service connection. 

One reason perhars is that the disabled 
veteran is in many ways an underprivileged 
class. 

When he files a claim he finds that the 
defendant makes the laws, and the attempt 
to build up the morale of the people at 
home by misinforming people of the medical 
attention received in the service tended to 
prejudice the public against him legislatively. 
His lack of finances and health to affect 
legislation made it necessary for him to de- 
pend almost entirely on voluntary disin- 
terested help in securing suitable laws. 


He could not as in accident cases pay 
counsel to see that his case is properly 
prosecuted. 

He was not given an opportunity to have 
a trial by a “jury of his peers,” but was 
tried by judges hired by the defendant. 

A personal appearance at his hearing would 
require in the case of people in our area 700 
miles of travel. 
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He must rely on the testimony of others 
who are scattered all over the country to 
remember things that happened years ago. 
Medical reports of the Army were often in- 
adequate and incorrect. 

If he does finally prove his claim he is 
awarded a small amount which generally 
would not compensate him for his inability 
to work and nothing for “pain and suffering.” 

Because of the uncertainties involved, 
there is perhaps not much more that can 
be done legislatively to give him more justice 
in individual cases, but because of the dis- 
advantages he labors under, it seems only 
just that he should in general receive some 
additional consideration for his loss of time 
and health. 

From the point of view of national defense 
it might be well to remember that the French 
raised many memorials to their dead, but 
did little for those who were disabled in 
World War I. Likely this had something to 
do with the fact that the French soldiers 
did little to resist the German Army in World 
War II and the French could muster only 
one division to help drive the Germans out 
of their homeland. 

The matter of national economy seems to 
be one on which there is a great divergence 
of opinion. Some feel that to collect a great 
amount of taxes from individuals and use the 
money to furnish more Government posi- 
tions and to grant huge contracts to con- 
tracting firms is the best way to better the 
national economy. Personally from observ- 
ing such matters from the hinterland I be- 
lieve the national economy would be better 
promoted by paying cut additional sums to 
those who are needy and have earned it and 
will spend most of it to buy themselves the 
necessities of life. 

In conclusion my observation from my 
services in World War I, as Post Service Offi- 
cer of the American Legion for about 35 
years, from assisting in the program for ob- 
taining better treatment for the disabled, 
from my observation of the impact of the 
war upon men with whom I served and men 
with whom I have come in contact and the 
impact on the economy of the people with 
whom I come in daily contact with is: 

1. Because of the uncertainties of causes 
of disabilities and the handicap that a vet- 
eran has had in proving his claim compared 
to the proceedings other claimants wish to 
take, that there are many veterans who have 
service-connected disabilities actually, but 
not legally and as to them the payment con- 
sidered is far from adequate compensation 
for such disability and that because of the 
impossibilities of deciding who is service con- 
nected and who is not that the legislation 
offered is perhaps as nearly fair to the public 
and the veteran as a group as can be made at 
this time. 

2. That if the cost of fairly compensating 
the veteran for his disability and loss of time 
because of foreign wars is too great then Con- 
gress should see that we do not get involved 
in any foreign wars. 

3. That at the present time our Govern- 
ment is collecting large sums of money from 
the needy and average citizen to protect un- 
wanted rulers in foreign countries contrary 
to the spirit of our own Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Golden Rule and is taking large sums from 
the needy and average citizen to give war 
and construction contracts to those who are 
not in need and if this ceased many veterans 
would be in much more favorable positions 
and would perhaps not request any pension 
so that the cost would not be anywhere near 
the estimate. 

4. That the payment of the pension pro- 
posed would do much more for the economic 
welfare of the average citizen than many of 
the present expenditures which the Govern- 
ment is making. 


June 13 
Rabbi Ralph Silverstein of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues this morning were very 
much impressed with the invocation 
given at the opening of today’s ses- 
sion by Rabbi Ralph Silverstein, both as 
to content and the dynamic manner in 
which it was rendered. I urge all my 
colleagues to read the invocation, which 
contains an excellent message in these 
trying times. 

Rabbi Silverstein is the spiritual leader 
of Temple Sinai in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
is a very dear friend of mine for many 
years. He is well known for his spiritual, 
civic, and philanthropic leadership in our 
huge community. His efforts in the 
cause of interfaith amity are particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all Members 
may have the opportunity to learn 
something about Rabbi Silverstein and 
his background, I am inserting into the 
Recorp a brief article about him which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Jewish 
Examiner, a newspaper published in 
Brooklyn. The article reads as follows: 

MAN OF THE WEEK: RaBBI, Ex-LAWYER 


Last week while 1,000 people participated, 
the ground-breaking ceremonies for a new 
Hebrew school were held at Temple Sinai, 
one of Brooklyn’s oldest. 

It was a milestone both for the congre- 
gation and for Sinai’s widely known spirit- 
ual leader, Rabbi Ralph Silverstein. 

Born in Brooklyn of pious Orthodox par- 
ents Rabbi Silverstein had early manifested 
a strong desire to be a rabbi and with this 
aim in mind he attended Yeshiva Chaim 
Berlin of Brooklyn and then went on to the 
Isaac Elachanan Theological Seminary of 
Yeshiva University. 

Just before he was ordained, however, he 
took a detour on his road to the rabbinate, 
diverted by a growing interest in the law 
and in public affairs. A husky, impressive, 
outgoing man with a powerful courtroom, 
as well as pulpit “presence,” he was obvi- 
ously earmarked for success as an attorney. 


Graduating from St. John’s Law School, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1933. Later, 
he was ordained by the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and Yavne Theological Academy, 
Brooklyn. Very soon, despite his youth, he 
had a highly lucrative practice, more clients 
than he could handle and a full schedule of 
speaking engagements from community or- 
ganizations. 

His dynamic oratorical gifts were also in 
constant demand by the Democratic Party 
and it wasn’t long before he was a power 
in its councils. He was delegate to the 
Democratic State Convention in 1938 and 
was one of the most.active members of the 
party’s speakers’ bureau. He tirelessly ad- 
dressed rallies indoors and out, delivered 
radio talks and helped build party strategy. 

Concurrently, his administrative abilities 
were sought by many Jewish organizations, 
among them the Brooklyn Division of the 
American Jewish Congress, which thrice 
elected him president by acclamation during 
its most dramatic period of growth. 

He was a member of AJC’s national execu- 
tive committee and of the administrative 
committee of the World Jewish Congress. He 
was a Brooklyn delegate to the historic Cleve- 
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land gathering of the American Jewish Con- 
ference. 

In the midst of his successful worldly ca- 
reer that promised ever greater financial re- 
wards and influence, Rabbi Silverstein was 
haunted by the promising spiritual career he 
had uneasily put aside years before. 

Unable to resist the call, he cut down his 
activities sharply to attend rabbinical school. 
When he was ordained in 1940, he was im- 
mediately called to the Ninth Street Temple, 
Brooklyn. He gave up his political activities, 
retaining some of his law practice. 

By 1945, when he became spiritual leader 
of Madison Jewish Center, of Flatbush, Rabbi 
Silverstein had abandoned the law to devote 
himself exclusively to the rabbinate. In 
1952, he was called to his present post, as 
rabbi of Temple Sinai. 

Rabbi Silverstein was chaplain of a JWV 
post and of Cinema Lodge of B’nai B'rith, 
which numbered many leading directors, pro- 
ducers, and actors among its members. He 
visited Israel in 1951 and 1954, noting the 
remarkable course of its progress in that 
brief span of years. During his last trip 
he was guest of Ampal, the investment-de- 
velopment agency. 3 

As an active Mason, he was also feted by 
the Israel Grand Lodge of Masons at a din- 
ner attended by Grandmaster Shaoni and 
other leading officials of the organization; 
he brought greetings to the Israel lodge 
from the Grand Lodge of New York. 

Rabbi Silverstein probably has one of the 
heaviest speaking schedules of any public 
speaker in the metropolitan area; his sub- 
ject matter, vivid choice of words, and dra- 
matic voice recall the golden era of oratory. 





A Change To Make 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
from Town Journal of April 1956: 

A CHANGE To MAKE 


The Washington reports shortly will be 
discussing the Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution. As usual many confusing and 
many inaccurate statements will appear. 
Some of these will be intentionally mis- 
leading. 

The question raised by the Bricker amend- 
ment is this: Shall Americans be compelled 
to live under laws put in force by treaties or 
other international agreements even though 
they conflict with the Constitution? 

In order to be adopted, an amendment has 
to win a two-thirds vote in each House of 
Congress and the approval of three-fourths 
of the States. The Bricker proposal will 
come up for a vote this month in the Senate 
and will then be presented before the House. 

Two years ago 28 Democratic Senators voted 
for it and 16 against; 32 Republican Senators 
voted for and 14 against; 1 Independent 
voted against. This division shows clearly 
that the amendment is not a party question. 
The total lacked 1 vote of the necessary two- 
thirds. 

Passage this year will depend upon the 
vigor with which informed citizens indicate 
their support. The division may again be 
close in the Senate. A hard battle may be 
expected in the House. 

The language of the amendment, slightly 
changed to meet former objections, is simple 
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and clear: “A provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement which conflicts with 
any provision of the Constitution, shall not 
be of any force or effect.” 

The Constitution itself says that a treaty 
“shall be the supreme law of the land * * * 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
That provision was written primarily to pro- 
tect the treaties then in force which had 
been made prior to the Constitution. It was 
probably intended also to give the National 
Government full control in foreign affairs, 
which it should have. In those days treaties 
concerned boundaries, commerce, fishing 
rights, navigation, and such matters. 

In recent years, however, wholly new cir- 
cumstances have arisen. Through the United 
Nations and other new agencies, the United 
States is asked to participate in many new 
kinds of international agreements and 
treaties. The practice of “executive agree- 
ments” between nations has grown up—deals 
between heads of nations which are not sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate, as 
treaties have to be, for ratification. 

Ways are thus opened by which Americans 
could be forced to accept as domestic law 
rulings which have not been passed upon 
by Congress and which could conflict with 
constitutional rights. It is this danger which 
the Bricker amendment will prevent. 

The amendment, as revised, should be 
adopted. Americans will protect their free- 
dom for the future by insisting that Con- 
gress submit it to the States. 





Dividends and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct our colleagues’ atten- 
tion te the following talk delivered on 
June 11, 1956, by Lewis D. Gilbert before 
the Advertising Men’s Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion: 

DIVIDENDS AND DemMocrRACcY—A TALK By LEWIS 
D. GILBERT BEFORE THE ADVERTISING MEN’S 
Post, No. 209, AMERICAN LEGION, NEW YorK, 
JUNE 11, 1956 


What is the small-stockholder movement 
you are hearing so much about these days? 
Yesterday it did not exist, today it is some- 
thing, tomorrow it will be much more. 

Where do you find it? On the floor of the 
annual meeting as owners speak their piece. 
In corporation proxy statements as the 
spokesmen for the small shareholders con- 
stantly use the proxy statement of the Amer- 
ican corporation to bring before their fellow 
Americans the viewpoints which long needed 
airing and which are increasingly being 
adopted by corporation management. 

Those of you have read Investor magazine, 
my book, Dividends and Democracy, and my 
annual report know what our objectives are 
and why they are proving the first effective 
positive force against socialism in the United 
States, on the one hand, and corporation dic- 
tatorship on the other. 

I will today merely sketch in brief terms 
what our objectives are and let our publica- 
tions do the rest. 

Fifty years ago the corporation in the 
United States was indeed the typical radical 
conception of a 19th century corporation. 
Owned by a few individuals, it was very often 
what its enemies portrayed it—a soulless 
force for evil. 
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Today, however, the average corporation is 
@ miniature republic. It is owned by hun- 
dreds of thousands of owners and in the years 
to come, as it becomes even more democratic, 
it will be owned by millions of fellow Ameri- 
cans. 

Our job therefor is to see that the corpora- 
tion is kept democratic and to insure that 
the management brass has to answer to 
someone—the owners—once a year. 

The machinery to do this effectively fortu- 
nately had always been there in embryo. 
But the annual meeting had become a dried 
formality and that is why the radicals re- 
joiced that the day of the managerial revolu- 
tion had come. 

The first bottleneck to crack open was ob- 
viously the right to be seen and heard at the 
annual meeting. Here was my job at the 
start of my career a generation ago. It was 
a simple and yet complex one because it in- 
volved the defense of the right of individual 
property and the managers had to be made 
to realize that they were to be the hired 
hands not the masters of this developing new 
people’s capitalism. 

Naturally, this made for battles as we 
clashed with the tycoons, and slowly the epi- 
sodes began to be noticed by the press. When 
not noted, the story of what was taking place 
still got around by word of mouth. 

This in turn brought more and more stock- 
holders to the annual meeting and they are 
now here to stay. Some come to defend 
management—for many reasons, some sin- 
cere and some quite otherwise But others 
now come too to defend and to support and 
to applaud what we are doing. Letters too 
started to pour in offering me their proxies 
for their 10 and 20 and 100 or 500 shares. 

From the start I had realized that the 
strength of the Communists had been that 
they were willing to work for what they be- 
lieved in without compensation. Surely, I 
who had my money in our system could af- 
ford to do the same, and that is why my work 
is an avocation, not a profession. 

From the first I saw that selling stock in 

a company when things were not right and 
needed correcting was not the answer, and 
that by so doing all we were achieving was 
merely playing the Communist game, as the 
errors and abuses were never corrected. 
._ As we aired our complaints and more and 
more owners joined the campaigns, changes 
began to take place—and thus slowly we 
started to strengthen our capitalist system. 
That it also, over the years, brought its own 
reward—increased evaluation and increased 
dividends—was sufficient gain and incentive 
enough for me. In the same way, I still be- 
lieve that too many people in this country 
seem to have forgotten that salary in itself, 
plus stock ownership, should be sufficient 
remuneration for top management to do its 
best without absurd exaggerated bonus plans, 
astronomical pensions, and option abuses. 

Over the years the stockholders I represent 
and those Wilma Soss end the Federation of 
Women Shareholders represent—and we often 
pool forces in the alliance, of course—have 
insisted on improvement in the proxy-voting 
mechanism. 

These SEC proxy rules, by the way, are 
thoroughly covered in Dividends and Democ- 
racy. We still have far to go before they 
give us the protection we owners want to 
insure corporation democracy. Tomorrow 
will see such changes as better facilities for 
independent nominations to corporate direc- 
torships, the secret ballot, long overdue, and 
other reforms. 

But meanwhile, we now at least have hun- 
dreds of thousands of shares cast for inde- 
pendent viewpoints, and as the votes swell 
and will continue to swell as the education 
of the American stockholder electorate pro- 
ceeds, managements become more heedful of. 
these independent demands. 

What have we achieved? If we turn to 
page 220 of Dividends and Democracy I will 
show you the many things the small-share- 
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holder movement has achieved for the Amer- 
ican shareholder. 

Since both sides need our votes, proxy con- 

tests such as the Montgomery Ward and New 
York Central episodes have also helped to 
*remind all comers they must bid for our 
vote. And once in power we continue to 
remind them of the unfilled promises, and 
will until we have secured our reforms. 

This is perhaps a good time to comment 
on two things we want in every American 
corporation and want enacted into the law 
of every State. Many corporations already 
allow them either by law or voluntary action. 
There is no excuse for any exception, haw- 
ever, if corporation democracy is to be 
strengthened and corporation oligarchy de- 
feated. 

One is mandatory cumulative voting, 
whereby the owners can, if they so desire, 
cumulate or multiply their shares for any 
one or more candidates of their choice. It 
is already mandatory by State law in more 
than 21 States, and North Carolina has just 
joined the procession. It is mandatory at 
all national banks, the independents having 
blocked an attempt in Congress to remove it. 

The right to elect a watchdog, which is all 
that cumulative voting,does, simply means 
that the owners can elect a director who is 
responsible to them and who will protect 
their interest on the board of directors. As 
a director, of course, he has rights that the 
ordinary stockholder does not and should 
not have. 

Unless he commands the confidence and 
suffrage of roughly 10 percent of the voters 
he cannot be elected, so that there is no 
danger of abuse by a handful of sharehold- 
ers. Nor can the majority board decisions be 
overturned. And never forget it is the ma- 
jority of the board, not the minority, who 
elect the officers who run a corporation be- 
tween annual meetings. 

Does cumulative voting work? Thanks to 
cumulative voting—thanks only to cumula- 
tive voting—Louis E. Wolfson sat on the 
Montgomery Ward board last year. Look at 
the changes brought about as a result of 
that contest. Avery is gone as chairman, the 
stock has been split, the dividend increased, 
the auditors elected for the first time—as 
should be done in every corporation, of 
course—and a new policy of constructive ex- 
pansion decided upon. 

Personally, I believe that had Wolfson 
continued to sit on the board, the progress 
of the company would have been even more 
remarkable because of his prodding. But 
partly because we still, unfortunately, do not 
have the right of cumulative voting at 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott; as the owners of 
hundreds of thousands’ of. shares have asked 
for, it appears likely that he will have to 
devote a good deal of his time to this cor- 
poration’s affairs to the exclusion of Mont- 
gomery Ward. 

Let us look at New York Central, too, which 
also does not have cumulative voting be- 
cause the law of this State does not make it 
mandatory, as it should. Robert R. Young, 
who now opposes many of the things he 
stood for when running for office, as has been 
demonstrated in proxy statements of recent 
New York Central meetings, will not allow us 
the right to vote cumulatively, he says, be- 
cause some of those who opposed him might 
want to get on the board. If they have their 
money in the road, why should they not have 
the right to minority representation? 

As a matter of fact, they sold out at 20, or 
about half the present value of the stock, 
showing how absurd is the theory that if 
one does not like a stOck one sells it. . 

Fortunately, we are now about to see an- 
other case where cumulative voting is prov- 
ing its value to the public shareholders. This 
time it is out at Seiberling Rubber, where 
Edward Lamb will represent the sizable hold- 
ings of his group at the same time he speaks 
up for the views of those public shareholders 
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who think as he does on the future of the 
company. 

He can do this because it is an Ohio com- 
pany, where cumulative voting is mandatory, 
thus protecting the public interest with his 
own. He intends to send out independent 
quarterly letters as a minority director, thus 
keeping us all properly informed on things 
we ought to know as well as things the man- 
agement wants us to know. 

The second great basic reform in our laws 
which will insure more, not fewer, stock- 
holders is the ending of the stagger system 
at all corporate elections. All directors in 
all corporations should be elected annually. 
Those who wish it otherwise, because stagger 
voting allows continuity and experience, can 


have all the protection they need or want. 


with mandatory cumulative voting, which 
accomplishes this without depriving us of 
the right to elect all directors each year. 

The stagger or class system of electing only 
a few directors at a time has now been ended 
by law in such States as California and Illi- 
nois. All legislatures should take action to 
prohibit stagger systems at corporate elec- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, fortunately, other corporations 
have been moving of their own volition in 
the same direction, as substantial blocks of 
independent stockholders, large and small, 
have been making themselves heard on the 
subject. 

An example is National Dairy, which has 
now taken the steps to terminate it and 
thus elect all the directors each year. Gen. 
Lucius Clay, an example of a military figure 
who is also a great business leader, has taken 
a similar step at Continental Can, and Gen. 
David Sarnoff has now indicated that the 
RCA board will restudy the whole question 
there. 

I have now outlined in a sketchy way why 
theeinterests of democratic capitalism de- 
mand not that people sell shares when they 
do not like management policies or some 
management policies, but that, be they large 
or small investors, they must rather be in- 
terested in the protection of all. This in- 
volves a fight for shareholder rights in proxy 
contests, at all annual meetings, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not there is a contest, in 
the directors’ sessions, in the legislatures, and 
in Congress. 

On all fronts the battle for the defense 
of the public shareholder interest, and your 
interest is involved just as much as in our 
political elections, must be carried on unre- 
mittingly. 

Here and here alone we have the real 
bulwark against socialism and communism, 
which no other defenders of our system can 
hope to match. 





Tribute to Mortimer O’Connell, Clerk of 
the Dail of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


- OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great sorrow that I 
rise to ask permission of the House of 
Representatives to insert in the Recorp 
some account of the life of the late Mor- 
timer O’Connell, clerk of the Dail of Ire- 
land, and one of the leading figures in 
both Irish politics and in the resistance 
movement. 

Ireland, who owed him so much, and 
all who honor the fighters for freedom, 
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mourned May 22, the day Mr. O’Connell 
died. A veteran of the rising of 1916, 
O’Connell joined the Irish volunteers 
while in his teens, and took part in some 
of the heaviest fighting. He was im- 
prisoned by the British, and finally re- 
leased in the general amnesty of 1917. 

When guerrilla struggle was renewed 
in 1919, he joined the armed republican 
movement, was captured and interned in 
the iron-clad Spike Island Prison. He 
escaped, swimming in darkness through 
treacherous currents, a feat regarded as 
impossible. 

With the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 
which established the Irish Free State, 
he played an important part in develop- 
ment of the new Irish Parliament in 
1922. He served in the Dail Eireann for 
the past 34 years, and was named chief 
clerk in January 1948. 


O’Connell was also an enthusiastic 
member of the International Parliamen- 
tary Union. He was a member of that 
group when it met in the fall of 1953 in 
the house of representatives. 


O’Connell was a great admirer of the 
United States, its people, and our own 
struggle for independence because he 
knew from his own experience what risks 
those of the American rising had taken, 
and what prices they had paid for free- 
dom. He was well known in the United 
States and had many friends here. 

O’Connell is also remembered as a 
prominent scholar the spoke Gaelic flu- 
ently). He was once a prominent na- 
tional athlete. 

At his funeral were veterans of the ris- 
ing and the struggle of the early twen- 
ties. It was also attended by Irish 
Cabinet members, Eamon de Valera, and 
Prime Minister Costello. 

Obituaries taken from the Irish press 
are included here as a part of my re- 
marks: 

Dar. TrrsuTes To LATE Mr. O’ConNELL 


(Tributes to the late Mr. Mortimer O’Con- 
nell, clerk of the Dail, were paid in the House 
yesterday by An Taoiseah, Mr. Costello, and 
Mr. de Valera.) 


Mr. Costello, at the end of question time, 
said that by his passing the Dail had lost one 
of its most active and loyal officers and the 
last serving one of that band of young men 
who were gathered together as an administra- 
tive staff to help in the development of the 
new Irish Parliament in 1922. 

In the pre-treaty years, Mr. O'Connell 
played a noteworthy part in the struggle for 
national independence and when the call to 
arms came in 1916 he did not hesitate to 
answer it. 

During the 34 years which Mr. O'Connell 
served in Leinster House, he proved him- 
self a most efficient and conscientious officer. 
Up to 1940 he was the principal clerk in the 
public bill office and in that year was ap- 
pointed clerk-assistant of the Dail. In 1948, 
he was appointed clerk of the Dail and in 
that office, which was one requiring wide 
knowledge and experience of the precedents 
of the House and their equitable applica- 
tion, he functioned with a high degree of 
success. He was honorable secretary of the 
Irish Parliamentary Association. He or- 
ganized the Inter-Parliamentary Union con- 
ference in Dublin in 1950, and he attended 
conferences of the union at Stockholm, Istan- 
bul, Berne, Washington, and Vienna, where 
his valuable work was highly appreciated. 
For some years he acted on the executive 
committee of the Autonomous Section of 
Secretaries General of Parliament. His 
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death would deeply be regretted by everyone 
who had made his acquaintance. 

Mr. de Valera, speaking in Irish said that 
on behalf of the opposition he wished to agree 
with everything that the Taoiseach had said 
with regard to Mr. O’Connell, who showed 
when he was a young man that he loved this 
country and its people and had suffered for 
his ideal. Afterward, as the Taoiseach had 
said, he was assistant to his predecessor and 
became thoroughly acquainted with the work 
and procedure of the House. 


CLERK OF THE Datu Is Deap 


Mr. Mortimer O'Connell, Clerk of the Dail, 
died in Dublin last night. He had been 
ill for some time. He was an 1916 vet- 
eran. 

A Kerryman, he had been on the Dail staff 
since it was established, and had been clerk 
of the House for about 15 years. He was 
aged 62. 

Born at Ballinskellig, County Kerry, he 
was educated at St. Colman’s College, 
Fermoy, and Blackrock College, Dublin. He 
was a past president of Blackrock College 
Union. 

An Irish speaker, he joined the British 
civil service in 1914, and in 1916 was dis- 
missed for his participation in the rising 
in which he was a member of F Company, 
Dublin Brigade. 

He was interned in Stafford and Frongoch, 
being released at the general amnesty in 
1917. He was imprisoned again in 1920 to 
1921 in Cork City Jail, Spike Island and 
Bere Island. 

He was reinstated into the civil service 
in 1922, and was placed in charge of the 
Public Bills Office of the Oireachtas. - 

He was appointed assistant clerk of the 
Dail in 1940 and became clerk on the retire- 
ment of Mr. G. McGann on January 1, 1948. 


CONFERENCES 


He took a keen interest in the Irish Par- 
liamentary Union of which he was honorary 
secretary and as secretary of the Irish group 
he attended a number of interparliamentary 
conferences in various capitals. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. J. O’Con- 
nell and four daughters, Mrs. Con Burns, 
Caherciveen, County Kerry, and the Misses 
Marie, Anne, and Josephine O’Connell, and 
also by 2 sisters, Miss O’Connell, Caherciveen 
and Miss M. O’Connell, New York. 

The remains will arrive at the Church 
of Our Lady of Refuge, Rathmines, today 
at 6:30 p. m. The funeral will take place 
after requiem mass at 10 a. m. to Dean's 
Grange tomorrow. 





Social-Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to have reprinted herein- 
below Senate Concurrent Resolution 21, 
by Mr. Rappelet, of the regular session of 
the Legislature of Louisiana of 1956, 
which sets forth the official position of 
the Legislature of Louisiana in support 
of a reduction of the retirement age un- 
der social security to 60 years of age. 
This resolution reads as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 21 

Whereas there are many workers between 
the ages of 60 and 65 who would like to retire, 
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but are unable to do so because of the amount 
of benefits they are eligible to receive from 
their employers is insufficient; and 

Whereas the above-mentioned persons 
would be able to retire if social security ben- 
efits were available to them to add to their 
other sources of income; and 

Whereas if the above-mentioned persons 
could retire at the age of 60, younger men and 
women would then be able to advance more 
rapidly and could replace many persons who, 
because of age and perhaps ill health, are no 
longer properly qualified for the jobs they 
are holding; and 

Whereas one of the results of the social 
security program has been that the older 
workers have been favored; and 

Whereas now that social security coverage 
has become largely stabilized there is no rea- 
son to continue to weight its benefits heavily 
in favor of the older workers; and 

Whereas the present age for retirement 
under social security is out of line with exist- 
ing practices in most State, local, and private 
retirement systems; and 

Whereas it is important that the retire- 
ment age under social security be brought 
into line with the prevailing practice among 
the States: Therefore be it ; 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Lou- 
isiana (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That Louisiana’s Senators 
and Representatives in the United States 
Congress are requested and urged to use their 
influence to obtain a reduction of the retire- 
ment age under social security to 60 years 
of age; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each of Louisiana’s Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the United States Congress. 








Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate. 








Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





The Measure of Greatness—Address by 
Senator Symington at Rally Honoring 
the Dean of Missouri’s Congressional 
Delegation, the Honorable Clarence 
Cannon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
proceedings in Mexico, Mo., June 8, hon- 
oring the dean of the Missouri delegation 
in Congress, the Honorable CLARENCE 
CANNON, our junior Senator, the Honor- 
able StuaRT SYMINGTON, made an address 
entitled “The Measure of Greatness,” 
which referred to the outstanding con- 
tributions of the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee. We all know 
Congressman CANNON as a kind, gentle, 
wonderful friend and person, whose ex- 
perience and skill in parliamentary mat- 
ters help all of us in innumerable ways 
in our efforts to serve our constituents. 

Therefore, I know there will be wide- 
spread interest among Members of the 
House in Senator SyMIncTON’s remarks 
as they refer to our esteemed friend, 
Congressman Cannon, and I submit the 
text of the Senator’s speech for inclusion 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, as follows: 
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THE MEASURE OF GREATNESS 


The wisest of all teachers once said, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The lasting value of a civilization, a nation, 
a political party, or an individual is best de- 
termined by the simple test embodied in 
those immortal words. 

By his fruits we know CLARENCE CANNON, 
of Elsberry, Mo. 

CLARENCE CANNON’S entire life has been de- 
voted to the service of people, and that is the 
most important service of all. 

Today he serves as chairman of probably 
the most important commtitee in the 
Congress. 

Highlight of that effort includes Mr. Can- 
NON spearheading the 1945 postwar drive 
which returned to the Treasury $130 billion 
of unexpended wartime appropriations. 

It was he who about that time also pro- 
posed that Congress require a minimum 
payment of $5 billion per year toward re- 
ducing the national debt. 

It was he also who stated: “No agency 
should be allowed to have any funds for 
which it does not account to Congress an- 
nually and which it does not justify in hear- 
ings before congressional committees.” 

Mr. CANNON believes that Government 
money is public money; and therefore should 
be spent only in the public interest. 

Would that we could say this basic policy 
of sound government was the policy of the 
present administration. 

Many current top appointees in the exec- 
utive branch came to Washington from pri- 
vate business. 

Some of these appointees are mighty fine 
people. Some, however, apparently believe 
the Federal Government is just another big 
business corporation, to be run for their own 
interest, and that of their friends at the top, 
instead of the interests of all the stock- 
holders. 

Quite a few of the latter have been re- 
moved from the job; but only after a Demo- 
cratic Congress disclosed their activities. 
The welfare of the stockholders in question, 
in this case the American people, appeared 
incidental to their selfish decisions. 

Yes, there have been some surprisingly 
unbusinesslike operations on the part of this 
so-called business administration. As a re- 
sult, all of us have been forced to foot the 
tax bill for such financial fiascoes as Dixon- 
Yates, the incredible deal in cheese, and the 
heavy and unnecessary increased interest 
cost on our national debt. 

With respect to that last cost, the largest 
single component item of the $4 billion in- 
crease in the first 3 years of this adminis- 
tration outside of national defense, is the 
increased price for money this administra- 
tion decided to give the bankers. 

In contrast, CLARENCE CANNON’s policy of 
government for all the people is made com- 
pletely clear by the record. 

Since first elected to Congress in 1922, Mr. 
CANNON has been instrumental in the pas- 
sage of legislation beneficial to every Amer- 
ican. 

Let’s take a few examples. 

For the benefit of the farmer, Mr. Cannon 
has supported legislation for parity prices, 
farm loans at low rates of interest, reclama- 
tion and soil conservation projects, REA, 
protection of crops from pests and livestock 
disease, construction of better farm-to-mar- 
ket roads, flood control, and improved scien- 
tific agricultural research. 

In supporting the 1941 farm-loan bill; 
which provided for Government loans to 
farmers to 85 percent of the parity value of 
5 basic commodities, Mr. Cannon said the 
bill “places a floor under farm prices similar 
to the floor already under wages. For the 
first time in history the farmer is guaranteed 
@ parity price.” 

On this and many other agricultural bills 
Mr. Cannon fought long and hard for the 
farmer, against an opposition both you and 
I Know is entrenched and powerful. 
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Nor has that fight ended. 

As you also know, only last April, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed a Democratic farm 
bill which would have been a start toward a 
fair share for the Nation’s farmers. 

In 1952, the average farmer had an income 
of 52 cents for every $1 taken in by his city 
neighbor. 

By 1955 that 52 cents had dropped to 42 
cents. 

As a result, the 13 percent of our popula- 
tion which remains on the farm, and which 
today produces the abundance of food and 
fiber that makes America the best fed and 
best clothed Nation in the history of the 
world, nevertheless receives less than 5 per- 
cent of our national income. 

And according to Department of Agri- 
culture income forecasts for 1956, under the 
present policies of this administration, that 
already unfortunate situation is going to get 
worse instead of better. 

Already this situation is being reflected in 
the small towns. As a lead editorial entitled 
“The Rural Towns Problem” iu the Kansas 
City Star pointed out last May 20: “Rural 
towns or cities are the first to feel the effect 
of reduced purchasing power among farm- 
ers.” 

For that damaging effect to reach the large 
cities is certain, and only a matter of time. 

This administration's answer to the plight 
of the American farmer has been, and is, 
lower price supports, less farm credit at 
higher inerest rates, and less funds for REA. 

Based on some of the statements made by 
those in charge, why should we be surprised? 

As example, only last year an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in this Republican ad- 
ministration said: “Agriculture is now big 
business. Too many people are trying to 
stay in agriculture that would do better some 
place else.” 

Well, 500,000 farm families have left the 
farm in the last 3 years. 

But where have they gone and what will 
they do? 

Is it good for America that these people 
and their children leave the field and pas- 
tures and woodlands of our countryside, to 
roam the concrete of the big cities looking 
for work? 

What irony that in most countries of the 
world today 90 percent of the people work in 
the production of food—and their problem is 
famine, whereas only 13 percent of our people 
produce food—and our problem is surplus. 

Shortly after Mr. CANNON was first elected 
to Congress, another Republican President, 
Calvin Coolidge, made this statement: 
“Farmers have never made money. I don’t 
believe we can do much about it.” 

Apparently today, 30 years later, that is still 
the philosophy of the Republican Party. 

But for many years the Democratic Party, 
under the leadership of such men as CLaR- 
ENCE CANNON, has believed that something 
can and should be done to help farmers get 
a fair share. 

Let’s look at the record. 

In the 20 years of Democratic administra- 
tions, farm income rose from $2 billion a year 
to $13% billion; and the parity index rose 
from 58 percent in 1932 to 100 percent in 
1952. 

Since 1952 annual farm income has 
dropped nearly $4 billion. Parity during the 
last 6 months averaged 82, with a low point 
of 80. That is the lowest point and the low- 
est 6-month average in 15 years. 

The reason is clear. It was Secretary of 
the Interior McKay who said, “We’re here in 
the saddle as an administration representing 
business and industry.” 

If he was talking about big business, that 
is true; and the backs of little-business men 
and farmers this administration is riding are 
getting plenty sore. 

Mr. Cannon’s legislative record, however, 
has much in it besides sympathetic under- 
standing and support of the farmers. He 
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has consistently supported measures for help 
to our veterans; and to our small-business 
men, and to our average citizen. 

In 1932 Mr. CANNON was one of those 
who worked hard to preserve $400 million 
of veteran benefits. 

In recent years he has been one of the 
leaders behind legislation to provide ma- 
ternity care for servicemen’s wives, and also 
better hospitalization for veterans. 

For the average citizen, Mr. CANNON has 
supported such welfare measures as aid 
to the blind, aid to dependent children, day 
nurseries, nurses training, pensions, and un- 
employment compensation. 

For the small-business man, Mr. CANNON 
has fought against monopolistic practices. 
He has worked steadily for a fair deal for 
small business. 

When and if they make any money, these 
farmers and businessmen are also taxpayers. 

Let’s review for a moment the tax policies 
of this administration. 

In 1954, President Eisenhower proposed 
tax reductions. 

Out of every dollar of tax relief obtained, 
the corporations received 73 cents. 

Families earning over $5,000 received 18 
cents. . 

Families earning less than $5,000 received 
9 cents. 

The Republicans said they couldn't afford 
to give tax.cuts to everybody—so they gave 
a $1 billion tax cut to corporations, plus an 
$850 million tax cut to corporation share- 
holders. 

This administration’s record on small bus- 
iness is equally in conflict with the country’s 
welfare. 

Since 1952 the profits of companies worth 
$100 million or more have gone up 27 per- 
cent; but the profits of companies worth 
$250,000 or less have gone down 39 percent. 

Business failures since 1952 have risen 
36 percent—in fact, during the past 3 
years, there have been more than twice as 
many business failures as there were during 
the previous 10 years. 

Unless we put an end to the current pro- 
gram of helping the big get bigger while the 
small get squeezed out, capitalism, as we 
know it, will disappear. 

As you know, over 80 cents of the tax 
dollar you pay today goes for past, present 
and possible future war—and 65 cents of 
your tax dollar goes to the Defense Depart- 
ment in the Pentagon to pay for the current 
programs. . 

Now a story is being spread around that 
because some of us believe in better organi- 
zation of our military defenses—an organi- 
zation based on progress instead of tra- 
dition—we are asking for more money for 
national defense. 

This is not correct. 

If the Pentagon was truly unified, the 
American people could obtain more security 
for far less money than is being spent today. 

In this field also CLARENCE CANNON is a 
recognized authority. His .voting record 
proves that he is dedicated to adequate na- 
tional defense; but only on the basis of 
maximum return to the taxpayer for every 
dollar spent. 

Anothr prominent American once agreed 
with that position. 

On November 16, 1945, over 10 years ago, 
in testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Military Appropriations the then Gen- 
eral Eisenhower stated: 

“You could develop a more efficient fight- 
ing force with unification, with 75 percent of 
the men that you would have if you had 
separate forces. * * * I am certain that al- 
most any professional officer that has studied 
this thing would agree.” 

A 25-percent reduction in the current per- 
sonnel of our military establishment would 
save the American taxpayer many billions of 
dollars each year. : 
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In this later published book, Crusade in 
Europe, General Eisenhower developed his 
point further when he said: 

“The accomplishments in Europe of the 
three United States services operating under 
unified command strongly influenced my 
determined advocacy of a similar type of 
organization in postwar Washington.” 

And on February 7, 1948, in his farewell 
report as Chief of Staff of the Army, the 
general carried on his thought as follows: 

“But our position of 5, 10, 15 years hence 
is being determined now. * * * 

“We must do everything possible now to 
assure ourselves that we will fight another 
war with weapons more advanced than those 
of the enemy. * * * 

“The constant aim of those concerned with 
integration of the Armed Forces must be the 
goal implicit in the act—a security program 
in which all fields of responsibility will be 
covered but from which all unnecessary du- 
plication will be eliminated and in which 
each arm will be a member of an integrated 
team. © * © 

“Study should be given to the proposition 
that each year a number of officers of proved 
experience, knowledge and judgment be 
withdrawn from their respective services and 
given commissions in the Armed Forces. The 
existence of a body of specially chosen officers 
representing all three services would act as 
@ spur to junior officers to qualify for such 
selection, indirectly decreasing traditional 
barriers between the services. Free transfer 
among the services, without loss of rank, 
would, in appropriate cases, be a valuable 
measure for promotion of the national rather 
than, the service viewpoint. Developments 
of this sort will come with time and I am 
confident that each succeeding year of uni- 
fication will bring closer the goal of a fully 
integrated establishment.” 

It was not until he actually became a 
candidate for the Presidency, however, that 
General Eisenhower really “poured it on” 
with respect to his concept of deficiencies in 
the Department of Defense. 

In a talk in Baltimore on September 25, 
1952, the general said that we must obtain 
“the most defense at less cOst with the least 
dollar.” 

And he continued: 

“Our defense program has suffered from 
lack of farsighted direction. 

“Real unification of our Armed Forces is 
yet to be achieved. ’ 

“The running warfare between Congress 
and the White House has made such blunder- 
ing even more costly to us Americans. Both 
must share mutual confidence and common 
purpose. The cooperation must be sparked 
by executive leadership. 

“We have had little of such leadership. 
Special interests in the armed services have 
repeatedly been carrying their appeals to 
Congress—sometimes without knowledge of 
any of their civilian superiors.” 

Then General Eisenhower said: 

“Supplemental appropriations by Congress 
have been vetoed, passed over a veto, and 
sometimes held back by the President.” 

But only last year, the Congress appropri- 
ated $42 million to prevent any further 
reduction in the personnel strength of the 
Marine Corps, this action being taken on the 
theory that it was wrong to discharge many 
thousand Marine volunteers at the same time 
tens of thousands of men were being drafted 
off of the farms and out of the cities. 

The Administration impounded the money 
Congress appropriated for this volunteer 
force. The Marine strength was permitted to 
decline. Actually, the Secretary of Defense 
used much of the impounded money for his 
own Department. 

Also in Baltimore in 1952 General Eisen- 
hower stated: 


“Service disagreements have become public 
brawls.” 
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Compare any disagreement between the 
services in 1952 with those flooding the press, 
television, and radio today. 

General Eisenhower continued: 

“Stranger than this is the almost inevi- 
table demand of each service to do the re- 
search, development, and production work on 
new weapons. Each believes that it can do 
the work better. In this matter prompt ad- 
judication among the services is mandatory— 
otherwise you will find all three engaged in 
spending public money for a single need.” 

* * * * * 


“This brings us to the supremely impor- 
tant matter of unification of the Armed 
Forces. 

“When I became Chief of Staff upon my 
return from Europe in November of 1945, I 
felt that all our war experience had rendered 
obsolete the defense organization then ex- 
isting. I was convinced then, as I am today, 
that effective coordination of the services in 
war requires central planning in time of 
peace. This is the essence of unity in the 
Armed Forces. That unity must also extend 
to the procurement and administration of all 
the costly materiel and paraphernalia of 
modern warfare. It was the hope and ex- 
pectation of all of us who worked to achieve 
the passage of the National Defense Act of 
1947 that this kind of unity was in the 
making. 

“This has not proved to be the case. Such 
unity as we have achieved is too much form 
and too little substance. We have continued 
with a loose way of operating that wastes 
time, money, and talent with equal generos- 
ity. With three services, in place of the for- 
mer two, still going their separate ways, and 
with an overall defense staff frequently un- 
able to enforce corrective action, the end 
result has been not to remove duplication, 
but to replace it with triplication. 

“All this must be brought to as swift an 
end as possible. Neither our security nor 
our solvency can permit such a way of con- 
ducting the crucial business of national 
defense.” 

That was over 314 years ago. 

Not a single change in the law has been 
suggested by this administration to correct 
the situation described by General Eisen- 
hower on September 25, 1952. 

Instead of any proposals to bring “all this 
to as swift an end as possible,” the Presi- 
dent’s own people volunteer that triplica- 
tion and waste has increased heavily since 
he took office in January 1953. 

The former Assistant Secretary of Air Force 
Research and Development, Mr. Trevor Gard- 
ner, resigned early this year in bitter pro- 
test at the current disorganization in the 
Pentagon. 

Only last month Mr. Gardner wrote in 
Look magazine as follows: 

“We must junk the creaking, decentralized 
reviewing and re-reviewing machinery we 
now so foolishly look to for decisions. In 
place ef this bureaucratic Noah’s Ark, we 
urgently need a streamlined mechanism 
eapable of responding to new dangers as 
quickly as they become known.” 

As an illustration of what Mr. Gardner is 
talking about, this country fought and won 
the greatest war in history—and at that time 
its military departments contained a total 
of eight Secretaries. 

Today, despite all this talk about the im- 
portance of further service unification in 
order to increase security and, at the same 
time, cut expenses, there are 31 Secretaries. 

And the President has just asked the Con- 
gress to approve 3 more, for a total of 34. 

Because of the rising criticism resulting 
from the bitter interservice rows which have 
recently broken out in the open, it is re- 
ported that something will be done about 
the deteriorating situation in the Pentagon. 

Last week Time magazine stated: 

“It is the duty of Commander in Chief 
Dwight Eisenhower to insure that the ma- 
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chine—in all its countless parts—adds up to 
a single unit meshed for a sole purpose: to 
keep war away by its total retaliatory power. 

“That aim no longer permits the luxury of 
the three services and their many subserv- 
ices wrangling for power and heading in dif- 
ferent directions. For this reason President 
Eisenhower has come to one of the most 
important decisions of his administration: 
to move for a truly unified armed service that 
will work in practice as well as on paper, as 
a single machine. Last week he ordered his 
White House staff planners to start work im- 
mediately on mapping out a unification plan 
for completion this fall. If he is reelected 
he hopes to present his unification proposals 
to Congress next year.” 

But we heard all that in Baltimore, back 
in September 1952. 

Why should be believe it now, any more 
than we should have believed it then? 

For many years some of us have stated 
and restated that if President Eisenhower 
would only carry out what he said should be 
done in 1945, 1946, and 1948—and what he 
in effect promised would be done in 1952, 
many billions of dollars annually could be 
saved in our national defense cost, at no 
sacrifice whatever to our military strength. 

The saving could mean a balanced Federal 
budget; and should mean a heavy reduction 
in income taxes. 

Apparently some people believe that em- 
phasis on the importance of national defense 
indicates a certain narrowness of viewpoint; 
a failure to recognize that military power is 
only a part of that much broader struggle 
which is rapidly shaping up for the political 
and economic control of the world. 

Quite obviously the Communists, dedicated 
to world conquest, don’t want to gain con- 
trol of a devastated country. There is no 
profit in acquiring a lot of smoldering, radio- 
active real estate. They want to take over 
a going concern, at the peak of its produc- 
tivity. Therefore their approach now is po- 
litical and economic as well as military. 

But their political warfare rests upon & 
military standoff. Note they did not even 
begin their successful recent developments 
on the political front until they felt they 
were at least within reaching distance of 
military, equality. 

It goes without saying that the political- 
economic struggle is an even larger, more 
difficult, and more challenging problem than 
the problem of maintaining military supe- 
riority. 

To put it another way, the problem of mili- 
tary superiority is in itself a challenge to our 
resources. But it is small compared to the 
vast challenge of the overall struggle, includ- 
ing the struggle for the minds of men. 

If the present leaders of this administra- 
tion have been unable to cope with the cur- 
rent world-wide political struggle from a 
position of military strength, how will they 
manage from a position of military weakness? 

If, during the Korean War our choices of 
action were limited by fear the enemy would 
“enlarge the war” (don’t dare bomb beyond 
the Yalu, don’t dare use atomic weapons), 
how will our policy and program be restricted 
if and when the Russians have a superiority 
in arms? 

This is an intensely practical problem, one 
which must be faced if we are to continue in 
a free world. 

Some future administration may have the 
genius to deal successfully in foreign affairs 
from a position of relative weakness; but this 
administration does not seem to be able to 
exploit its asserted position of relative 
strength. 

We have a right to expect our Government 
to deal effectively with the broader problem, 
handling the military problem in stride. But 
this administration seems unable to handle 
either without a succession of obvious failure. 

We might forgive the mistakes in foreign 
policy; but management—with a capital M— 
was to have been the great talent of the 
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crowd now in office. (If you once ran General 
Motors, you are equipped to run the country.) 

Yet in the very place where we were led to 
expect the pinnacle of competence, we have 
seen bungling and shortsightedness. 

Again, preoccupation on my part with the 
military-defense problem does not mean any 
lack of awareness of the~broader political 
struggle now taking place all over the world. 

But the military problem is elementary. 
If we cannot handle that, how can we handle 
something far more complex? 

If we—the United States—cannot maintain 
a superiority of arms, apparently cannot even 
maintain a military standoff, how can we ex- 
pect to win the larger diplomatic and eco- 
nomic struggle? 

The argument is made that America cannot 
spend for arms at the expense of its economy. 

Who says we should? This is to avoid and 
evade the real problem. The real problem— 
the real measure of the problem—is to obtain 
the necessary capability without injuring the 
economy. 

It can be done; and it will have to be done, 

If we don’t enlarge our vision, broaden our 
concepts, and achieve a better comprehension 
of the total problem, our failures in this field 
are just a foretaste of the much larger fail- 
ures in store for us on the international po< 
litical front. 

We have come here today to honor a great 
Missourian, to honor him for what he has 
stood for over the years. 

To him we express the gratitude of his 
party, his community, his district, his State, 
and his Nation. 

Several weeks ago in the bright morning 
sun, I journeyed through the farms of west- 
ern Kentucky. On the train was Alben 
Barkley, being carried to his eternal rest. 

As we went by, farmers were kneeling 
among their crops in the fields, paying re- 
spect to one they loved, because they knew 
this great Democrat had devoted his life to 
attaining a better life for them. 


Fortunately for us, another great Democrat 
is with us today, with many years of public 
service ahead of him. 

We know, CLARENCE CANNON, that at the 
same time you participate in our most im- 
portant national problem—the insurance of 
@ more prosperous and a more secure Amer- 
ica—the problems of your friends and neigh- 
bors are always in your heart and mind. 

It is for that reason you have our respect, 
our affection, and our eternal gratitude. 


| 





More About Our Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Stewart Alsop, which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of June 10, 1956, is “must” reading 
for every Member of Congress: 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
PARTRIDGE AND LE MAY 

WaASHINGTON.—The recently released testi- 
mony of Gen. Curtis LeMay and Gen. Earle 
Partridge ought to be required reading for: 
every policymaking official of the Eisenhower 
administration, conspicuously including 
President Eisenhower himself. 

The transcripts ought to be read in full for 
their real impact. But briefly, the main 
points made by General Partridge, Chief of 
the Air Defense Command, in testimony re- 
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leased last Wednesday, were as foliows: First, 
the Soviet fighters are superior to anything 
we have. Second, “we now have a good 
system to fight the TU-4,” which is the obso- 
lete Soviet bomber no longer being produced. 
But, the Soviets “introduced the jet bomb- 
ers and the Bear more rapidly than was fore- 
cast.” As a result; “we find ourselves in the 
years 1957, 1958, and early 1959 in not too 
good shape.” 

The Partridge testimony was heavily bowd- 
lerized by the Defense Department. But the 
transcript makes it abundantly obvious what 
“not too good shape” means. It means that 
under present programs, our fighters will not 
even be able to reach the altitude of the new 
Soviet bombers until the new “hundred se- 
ries’ of fighters begin to be delivered in 
quantity some 3 years from now. As General 
Partridge sadly remarked, “We are weak at 
high altitude. We are weak at low altitude.” 
If there is any cause for complacency in such 
testimony, it is hard to detect it. 

As for General LeMay, Chief of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, it is even more impor- 
tant to read the whole transcript of his testi- 
mony to gather the full meaning of what he 
said. But his main points were as follows: 


First, by about 1958 or 1959, according to 
present programs, the Soviet “long-rnage 
bombers * * * will be a little over twice 
what we have, so the advantage will be with 
the Russians.” Of 1960, LeMay said, “We 
may not be able to carry out our mission at 
that time.” 

The mission of the Strategic Air Command 
is to provide a retaliatory force sufficient to 
deter the Soviets from attacking. Other 
testimony brought out just what General 
LeMay had in mind. Senator Stuart Sym- 
INGTON, Chairman of the Armed Services 
Subcommittee investigating air power, asked 
the key question: “In what year, at what 
time, if the present programs go along * * * 
do you think they will be in a position, if 
they hit us, to destroy us? We will accept 
it as a guess from the man who has the most 
right to guess.” 

General LeMay. “I don’t like to guess 
on those things, but if you insist, I will come 
up with a guess * * * 1960, he can do it 
with a complete surprise attack.” 

In short, by 1960, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand “may not be able to carry out our mis- 
sion” because all the SAC- bases could be 
knocked out by surprise attack. LeMay’s 
“guess,” it should be emphasized, is based 
not on his own estimate of Soviet air power, 
but on the “national estimates.” These are 
intelligence estimates prepared by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and approved by the 
National Security Council, of which the 
President is chairman. 

The Partridge-LeMay testimony suggests 
certain questions. If Partridge and LeMay, 
in a fit of hysterical parochialism, are simply 
misinterpreting the meaning of the national 
estimates, why are they kept on in their im- 
mensely responsible positions? If, on the 
other hand, their interpretations are correct, 
and their testimony substantially accurate, 
what becomes of the twin doctrines of mas- 
sive retaliation and mutual deterrence which 
supposedly form the basis of American de- 
fense policy? 

Maybe it doesn’t matter. Maybe the So- 
viet rulers have not the slightest intention of 
using the new weapons which they have 
made such enormous and brilliantly success- 
ful efforts to achieve. Even so, it is worth 
pondering one further question: What will 
happen to the Western alliance, and to our 
own firmness of purpose as leader of the 
West, when the Soviets know, and we know, 
and the world knows, that they can destroy 
both our cities and our ability to retaliate, 
at any time, by surprise attack? 
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Unordered Merchandise Racket 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted I am 
inserting in the Appendix of the REcorD 
a statement taken from Business Week 
which I think will be of interest to those 
who have been the victims of the racket 
to which the article refers: 

PERSONAL BUSINESS 


The mails these days are full of merchan- 
dise you didn’t order and don’t want—neck- 
ties, key-ring tags, phonograph records, 
books, and soon. In fact, the mailing of un- 
ordered merchandise is now a multimillion 
dollar business. 

A part of this business is legitimate 
enough. About 50 of the Nation’s 200 large 
mailers of unordered merchandise are religi- 
ous, charitable, or patriotic nonprofit organi- 
zations that use this method for raising all or 
part of their annual budgets. 

Another 150 or so large mailers are com- 
mercial companies, who swamp the mails 
with literally millions of articles of unor- 
dered merchandise each year. 

The real culprits are among this group— 
a few high-pressure operators who even re- 
sort to threats in order to collect money for 
their unordered merchandise. One example 
will illustrate how unpleasant a situation of 
this kind can become: 

An elderly man in Florida was nearly blind, 
and had been unable to read for years. 
Through the mail he received an unordered 
book, which he returned a his own expense 
(although he didn’t have to). 

Then he began to get a series of brazen and 
threatening letters, demanding that he re- 
mit $1.65 for the book. He ignored them. 
So a new series began—this time purportedly 
from a Delaware lawyer who said he was 
handling the claim for collection. He still 
refused to pay the bill. 

Fortunately, not much more than threats 
could be leveled against him, even though 
no postal regulations govern unordered mer- 
chandise except when fraud is involved. 

But the Federal Trade Commission has 
ruled that it is a violation of the Federal 
Trade Act for a sender of unordered mer- 
chandise to claim that “the receiver is under 
obligation * * * to pay for or return the 
merchandise.” 

Likewise, the Better Business Bureau says: 
“Recipients of unordered merchandise are 
not obligated (1) to acknowledge its receipt; 
(2) return it; (3) pay for it unless used; (4) 
give it particular care; (5) keep it beyond a 
reasonable length of time.” 

However, BBB points out that you are 
obliged to surrender the merchandise to the 
shipper or his agent, if called for in person, 
within a reasonable length of time. But be- 
fore relinquishing it, you can demand stor- 
age charges. 

There is a simpler way to do away with this 
nuisance and still stay within the United 
States postal statutes—just write the single 
word “Refused” across the face of any parcel 
or piece of mail you don’t want. Hand it 
back—unopened, of course—to the mailman 
or postmaster—and that’s the end of it for 
you. . 

The point is this: You don’t have to accept 
any piece of mail, no matter what the reason. 
You don’t have to state why you won’t ac- 
cept it, nor do you have to sign anything. 
So refusing the mail to begin with is the 
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simplest way to dispose of unordered mer- 
candise. 

This also takes care of objectionable publi- 
cations that you may get through the mail 
without having subscribed to them, or hav- 
ing given specific permission to anyone to 
send them. It’s much more effective than 
writing to publishers and asking to be re- 
moved from their mailing lists—often they 
want to foist undesirable material on un- 
willing recipients. 

When you mark such publications “Re- 
fused,” the postman must fill out a form and 
send it to the mailer notifying him that in 
the future the publication is unmailable to 
that particular addressee. 

There may soon be laws that prohibit such 
mailings in the first place, so you won’t even 
have to go to the trouble of refusing it. The 
Post Office Department is trying to draft 
legislation right now that will screen out the 
worst offenders, and still not hurt the reli- 
gious and nonprofit organizations trying to 
raise money for worthy causes, 


The Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just received a most in- 
telligent and enlightened letter from a 
member of the Marine Corps. This 
young man is from my congressional dis- 
trict and is now an officer of field grade 
status in the Marine Corps. So much 
has been said in the past in reference to 
the Parris Island episode that I think in 
fairness to the Marine Corps that this 
letter should be reprinted in full. Ihave 
deleted portions of the letter which 
would indicate the name or address of 
the individual writing me the letter and 
this deletion is, of course, for obvious 
reasons. 

The letter follows: 


Before I joined the Marine Corps, I was 
told by a well-decorated Marine officer that 
there were only two places where Marines 
were made: San Diego and Parris Island. He 
said that in boot camp you either make a 
man or you break him. I found that he 
spoke accurately. In my capacity both as 
observer and participant, I found that the 
Marine system of recruit training one of the 
most remarkably effective and singularly 
successful programs I had ever encountered. 

The scope and purpose of boot camp is to 
take a fuzzy-cheeked lad of 17 or 18 years 
age and—in the short course of 12 weeks— 
develop in him the qualities of courage, 
discipline, individual pride, and esprit de 
corps that combine to prepare him morally 
for the gruelling hardships of infantry com- 
bat. These 12 weeks are essentially weeks of 
character building—training in the varied 
techniques of modern warfare is incidental 
to this primary mission. Such an undertak- 
ing is breathtaking in magnitude. To 
watch the transformation of “mama’s boy” 
(away from home for the first time) into a 
fundamentally matured man in the period 
of these 3 months is most impressive. The 
methods that achieve this invaluable objec- 
tive, I believe, should be preserved in the 
public interest and not lightly tossed aside 
as anachronistic. . 

The percentage of men who are “broken” or 
sustain any lasting physical or emotional 
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injury from boot camp training is infinitesi- 
mal. The notion that human dignity should 
be deferred to and boot training restrained 
out of respect for this basic dignity in a 17 
or 18 year old youth is sheer poppycock. In 
point of fact, boot training relies quite 
heavily upon the existence of human 
dignity—but not after the notions of the 
egalitarian and the do-gooder. The net re- 
sult of boot training is to verbally (and 
physically whenever necessary) hammer an 
individual into a respectable and self-re- 
specting man, evincing for the first time— 
feeling and understanding for the first 
time—the attributes distinctive of human 
dignity and manhood, 

In general terms, the method of boot train- 
ing is to take a young man from civilian 
life, crush and redirect his adolescent re- 
belliousness, imbue him with pride in and 
allegiance to the Marine Corps and to his 
country, convince him of his moral responsi- 
bilities as an individual and as a member of 
the organization, and rigorously exact abso- 
lute conformity to the discipline of a system 
whose terms are apparent to all. 

The “boys” who come to the Marine Corps 
to be made into men generally are neither 
delicate nor cultivated. They dc not under- 
stand the concept of discipline, but they do 
comprehend physically enforced authority. 
The techniques used, mothers might con- 
sider brutish; but that is frequently because 
the Marine Corps is sometimes giving her 
son the “spanking” she should have given 
him 10 years before. The code the boot lives 
by is harassing and it is strict. The drill 
instructor might just as well be God—his 
word is law, his authority absolute. Drill in- 
structors, of course, are restricted but a re- 
cruit is only dimly aware of that. A boot 
stands at attention, addresses as “Sir,’”’ and 
requests “permission to speak” to everyone 
not a boot—from Pfc’s up. Discipline starts 
on this basis and builds up. Anyone who 
decides that he wishes to deviate from the 
prescribed rules is dealt with in no uncer- 
tain terms and in a fashion he is not likely 
soon to forget. 

The supreme responsibility shouldered by 
the Marine Corps in taking the youth of 
America into its organization, is that they be 
made into men before they must face the 
enemy in mortal combat. War taxes, some- 
times beyond endurance, the timbre and 
manhood of all: how pitiful and unfortu- 
nate it would be to have to send soft and 
unprepared children into our Nation’s 
battles. It is to avoid this eventuality that 
Marine recruits go through boot camp, and, 
thereby, are made ready for the demands of 
warfare. 

So long as the old Navy Regs were in force, 
I am told, this system of boot training func- 
tioned well and to no one’s embarrassment. 
The adoption of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice made things somewhat difficult 
for the strict disciplinarian, but Marines 
were universally aware that certain things 
must be exacted from a boy in order to make 
him a Marine, and the law was hedged about. 
Drill instructors generally were protected 
from public opinion. They were backed up 
by superiors. Sudden transfers.to other duty 
stations were instituted when punishments 
or activities initiated by drill instructors— 
in good faith—had unfortunate conse- 
quences. Public opinion was placated by 
being kept uninformed—mothers would 
never understand some of the things that 
were going on. No drill instructors would 
ever charge a boot for violation of an article 
under the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
and have him tried under a courts-martial 
proceeding, except in the instance of a seri- 
ous offense. The purpose of the drill instruc- 
tor is to make the young man a Marine, to 
teach him discipline, self-control, and utter 
responsibility. It is not his business circui- 
tously and abstractly to exact a pound of 
flesh by judicial means.. Breaches of conduct 
were (are) handled by the DI, in his own 
way and with no questions asked. s 
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The public opinion of a society which had 
become increasingly pampered and obsessed 
with sugar coating has made the mission of 
the drill instructor an extremely difficult 
thing. The Marine Corps solution has been 
to leave the staff noncommissioned officers 
virtually free from direct supervision in the 
conduct of boot training. I believe this is 
as it should be. The heart of the Marine 
Corps is the staff NCO’s. They are hardened 
professionals, knowing better than anyone 
else what it takes to make a man a Marine; 
giving restraint and guidance from above 
(but not down at the individual boot level) 
for decades they have done a terrific job. 

For an officer to oversee the training given 
recruits’ would adversely affect that train- 
ing. In the first place, it would serve to 
cheapen the rank of the enlisted men di- 
rectly in charge of the recruit. The Marine 
Corps has never been Known as a “rank- 
happy” organization; every rate carries with 
it legitimate and acknowledged prestige. It 
is important that the boot fully appreciate 
these distinctions. A present and supervis- 
ing officer would, in effect, undermine the 
discipline and destroy the value of rate dif- 
ferences within the chain of command. 
Secondly, an officer is necessarily obliged to 
take action to rectify any instances or “mal- 
treatment” or “injustice” which he sees. 
This is expected of him by the men. An 
officer is thought of as a gentleman, and be- 
tween “men” and “gentlemen” there is ex- 
pected to be a difference of kind. There is 
a class distinction and a recognized heir- 
archy here, and the initial indoctrination of 
boot camp serves to establish this as a seri- 
ous and factual matter. 

No system of training is without flaw, of 
course. Some individuals escape the full 
effectiveness of Marine indoctrination, gen- 
erally because they are grossly unsuited to 
the tasks marines must perform. But these 
are very few indeed. The overage marine, 
graduating from boot camp, is conscientious 
and aggressive; he is vigorously self-reliant 
and enthusiastically devoted to the Marine 
Corps and everything for which it stands. 
All the hardships and discomforts of the 
previous months are disregarded, and he is 
proud of the long list of military achieve- 
ments that at last have demonstrated his 
worth as a marine. Feeling that he has be- 
come a Marine, he probably has reached his 
life’s proudest attainment. 

It is this fundamental frame of mind that 
prepares him for the technical and tactical 
training that lies just ahead for him; that 
makes him respect his fellow marine as be- 
ing worthy; that causes him to fight and 
survive and remain effective in the direst 
circumstances. 

The Marine Corps shoots for esprit de 
corps in units and “gung ho” individual 
marines. Boot camp achieves this. The 
evolution of the system has taken a long 
time and its principles are sound. 





Eisenhower Leadership Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Members of the House of 
Representatives have recently completed 
consideration of the Mutual Security 
Act. The Senate now has that bill be- 
fore it and all reports seem to indicate 
that that body may cut the aid proposed 
by the administration by an even more 
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substantial amount than did the House. 


I hope that these reports are mistaken, 
for it is my opinion that even those cuts 
approved by the House were dangerous 
in the extreme. If this undesirable ac- 
tion is taken, the President will have no 
one but himself to blame. Time and 
time again leading Democrats in the 
Congress have warned that only strong 
support of this administration measure 
by the administration would suffice to 
secure its passage uncut. This support 
was lacking during the House debate 
until the very last minute when it was 
too late. It now appears that the same 
situation may prevail in the Senate. 


The import of this lack of action is not 
lost on the Congress, nor, I am happy to 
say, is it lost on the folks at home. 
Many people throughout the United 
States are distressed by the lack of 
leadership on the part of the President 
in a matter which is so vital to the future 
security of the Nation. That this senti- 
ment exists is indicated quite clearly by 
an editorial which appeared in the Tren- 
ton Times, one of the leading newspapers 
in my district in New Jersey. For the in- 
formation of my colleagues I would like 
to include the full text of that editorial. 
Other evidence of leadership failure may 
be found today in the Washington Daily 
News and the New York Times. I in- 
clude two articles which clearly show 
that the feeling of uneasiness over this 
failure of leadership at this critica] pe- 
riod is very widespread. 

[From the Trenton Evening Times of June 
12, 1956] 
LEADERSHIP FAILURE 


Rejection by the House of Representatives 
of the administration’s $4,900 million for- 
eign aid bill is one of the most severe and 
significant rebuffs President Eisenhower has 
received since assuming office. And it is 
one that he might have averted if he had 
been able or willing to fight. 

Several weeks ago Democrats made it plain 
that if the President expected to get the 
foreign aid bill through Congress without 
substantial cuts he would hava to intervene 
personally, promptly and vigorously. Until 
the last moment, however, the President 
listened to the counsels of timidity and pro- 
ceeded on the complacent assumption 
that the magic of his name would dispel all 
opposition. : 

The old magic failed to function, and with 
good reason. There are many misgivings 
about American aid and there is a sincere 
belief in some quarters that loans and re- 
moval of trade restrictions would be more 
effective than outright grants. Logical 
questions were raised and the President did 
not feel under compulsion to answer them. 
Then, when he saw that his program was 
on the rocks, he made a last moment appeal 
which was ignored. The result was a re- 
duction of the program by a billion dollars. 

This was a failure of leadership. And 
there is the prospect of another failure of 
leadership, also of political courage, in the 
plight of Senator WiLEy of Wisconsin, who 
has been cast adrift by the organization in 
his own State because he has gone down 
the line for the Eisenhower foreign policies. 
A word of support might have turned the 
tide for Senator WriLey in the Wisconsin 
convention. Yet, it was not forthcoming 
and a loyal supporter of the President is 
left to the tender mercies of Senator Mc- 
CARTHY. 


The President’s personal popularity re- 
mains high. His political leadership on fore 
eign aid leaves much to be desired. 
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[From the Washington Daily News of 
June 13, 1956] 


FOREIGN PoLicy DILEMMA 
(By Wellington Long) 


The United States Government faces an 
almost insoluble foreign policy dilemma, 
and recent official attempts to think out 
loud about it have proved embdrrassing. 


The question is, How shall the United 
States, with a historic record of neutrality 
except in two wars, treat the new, neutral 
nations who wish to remain aloof from the 
cold war? 

The administration got some burned fin- 
gers a year ago on this subject. But ap- 
parently the National Security Council has 
not even discussed a position paper which 
would lay down a policy toward neutralism. 
The flurry last year was created just before 
our stanchest European ally and a vigorous 
opponent of neutralism, West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, visited here in 
Washington. 

This year, the excftement again started 
just before Herr Adenauer came here. But 
now, there’s an added element—next month 
a foremost exponent of neutralism, India’s 
Premier Jawaharlal Nehru, visits here. 

The latest confusion stems largely from 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ tour 
of the neutralist nations of southeast Asia 
last March. On March 20, he said in Dja- 
karta, Indonesia, that when the United 
States was a young country just emerged 
from colonialism, we were very eager to de- 
vote our efforts and attention primarily to 
our own affairs, trying to make stable and 
sound our newly won independence. 

“It is quite understandable to the United 
States, therefore," Mr. Dulles continued, 
“that that should be the point of view of 
the Indonesian Government.” He declared 
“there is no connection between our giving 
of economic aid * * * and the entry of any 
country into a collective security pact with 
the United States.” 

That appeared to be a sharp break with 
the former either “you are with us or against 
us policy.” And seemingly was confirmed by 
President Eisenhower a month later when 
he told the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors: 

“The new nations have many of the sen- 
sitivities that marked our own early years 
as a free nation. Some of them are con- 
cerned to avoid involvements with other na- 
tions, as we were for many years. Certain- 
ly, we Americans should understand and re- 
spect these points of view.” 

Last Thursday, the President touched on 
the subject again. He told his press con- 
ference that neutralism did not necessarily 
mean to be neutral between right and wrong. 
But only in respect to military alliances. 

It seemed obvious the President had in 
mind the Asian neutrals. But Germany’s 
Adenauer, trying to rearm his country over 
the objections of a growing neutralist po- 
litical bloc within his own nation, was 
stunned. 

So the following day, the White House 
clarified the President’s remarks. In sum, 
it said that neutralism was all right in some 
parts of the world, but not in others. 

Then, last Saturday Secretary Dulles, de- 
parting completely from his Djakarta text, 
declared that the principle of neutrality “has 
increasingly become an obsolete conception 
and, except under very exceptional circum- 
stances, is an immoral and shortsighted con- 
ception.” 

By now, our allies are as discomfited as 
are the neutrals. The West Germans visited 
the State Dupartment last week to protest 
the President’s statements. Today, an In- 
dian representative calls to protest the 
Dulles remarks. 
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[From the New York Times of June 13, 1956] 


“SERENDIPITY” IN Caprrat—A CRITIQUE ON 
New ADMINISTRATION Moop OF FINDING 
EVERYTHING BUT SOVIET GOOD 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—The administra- 
tion has found a cureall. It is a rare tonic 
called serendipity, originally discovered by 
the English writer, Horace Walpole. 

The word was coined by Mr. Walpole in 
allusion to a fairy tale, the Three Princes of 
Serendip, who were never dismayed by mis- 
fortune, but always managed to discover, by 
chance or sagacity, wonderful things they 
had not sought. 

This is what is happening here now. 
Others may be gloomy about the illness of 
the President, the state of the Atlantic al- 
liance or the future of Germany, but the ad- 
ministration, like the Three Princes of Ser- 
endip, always finds something valuable or 
agreeable to say about everything, except, of 
course, the Soviet leaders. 

Secretary of State Dulles was in a particu- 
larly serendipic mood today. He down- 
graded the President’s illness to an indis- 
position. He saw no reason why this indis- 
position should hamper the efforts of the 
administration to restore the $1,100,000,000 
cut in the foreign-aid appropriation. And 
he was full of bounce and optimism about 
many other things. 

REMARKS ON NEUTRALS CITED 


He was qyestioned closely, for example, 
about the President’s recent sympathetic re- 
marks about the reasons why some States 
preferred to remain neutral in the world 
struggle, and about his own references last 
Saturday to the immorality of neutrality. 

But he saw no difference between them 
on this subject. “I had a long discussion 
with him—the President—in the course of 
other matters on Thursday afternoon, and 
I can assure you that there is no difference 
whatever in our points of view,” he said. °* 

Similarly, the Secretary of State was asked 
about the criticisms in Asia about the weak- 
ness of the southeast Asian alliance, but he 
said he was not aware of any general rising 
criticism in Asia. 

Also, he was pleased with the progress that 
Was being made in strengthening the North 
Atlantic Treaty alliance; and he denied that 
the disarmament talks with the Soviet Union 
were in a state of stalemate. 

This was Mr. Dulles in his most optimistic 
mood. When he was asked about the forth- 
coming visit of Dmitri T. Shepilov, Soviet 
Foreign Minister, to Egypt, his only comment 
was that Mr. Shepilov seemed to be follow- 
ing the Dulles habit of relying on personal 
diplomacy rather than on written communi- 
cations through the Embassies. 


DULLES RECALLS OWN WRITINGS 


And his main point about the recent 
speech of Nikita S. Khrushchev on the wick- 
edness of Stalin was that he, Mr. Dulles, 
had known about this all along and had 
written about it in his book, War or Peace. 

Like Mark Tapley in the Life and Adven- 
tures of Martin Chuzzlewit (“my consti- 
tution is to be jolly and my weakness is to 
wish to find a credit in it.”’), Mr. Dulles is 
always full of hopeful visions, especially 
when things are going badly. And the habit 
seems to be spreading. 

A conscious effort is now being made to 
give the impression that the President al- 
ready is back in command of the adminis- 
tration, 5 days after an emergency opera- 
tion. 

Though the administration originally had 


. the Pentagon deal with the Soviet invitation 


to Gen. Nathan Twining—so as not to give 
that invitation too much importance—the 
White House made a special point yesterday 
of having the President personally take 
charge of the decision to reject the addi- 
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tional Soviet suggestion that the rest of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff accompany the Air 
Force Chief of Staff to Moscow. 


ASSURANCES ON PRESIDENT 


Similarly, though nobody, so far as can be 
learned, has talked with the President since 
his illness about his campaign plans, his 
Cabinet members are asserting to all comers 
that the President will certainly run and 
that his convalescence will be brief and suc- 
cessful. 

Coming on top of the President’s recent 
statement that United States prestige in the 
world was greater today than at any time 
since World War IT, and his other statement 
that “European union * * * seems nearer 
today than at any time in centuries,” all this 
suggests to observers here a calculated ef- 
fort to encourage the popular belief that 
everything is going well. 

It is only fair to say, however, that this 
theme, while useful politically, is widely re- 
garded as highly fanciful. The President's 
illness has occurred at a critical time in the 
legislative program. It has occurred, too, 
during a period when the whole policy of the 
western world toward the Communists is in 
transition. 

This is why Canadian Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, Lester B. Pearson, was 
here yesterday, why Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer is here today, and why Christian 
Pineau, French Foreign Minister, and Jana- 
harlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, have 
planned visits to the capital in the forth- 
coming few weeks. 

For the time being, however, “Serendipity” 
is the word, and since this coincides with the 
mood of the country, it seems to be a valu- 
able addition tothe administration's po- 
litical arsenal. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
not often that I have been prompted to 
compliment the Vice President of the 
United States in broad and unqualified 
terms. That I do so today reflects my 
enthusiastic admiration and complete 
agreement with the substance of Vice 
President Nrixon’s remarkable address 
delivered at the commencement exercises 
at Lafayette College last Friday night, 
June 8. I consider this speech a major 
contribution to our national: evaluation 
of world affairs. The Vice President has 


given us both a comprehensive and con- , 


structive summary of the world situation. 
It is a statement which should be read 
and reread, and its message should be 
reflected in what we say and what we do. 

I congratulate the Vice President on 
making this speech and commend it to 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress, asking unanimous consent that it 
be inserted in the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TExT OF NrIxon’s SPEECH ON MEETING SOVIET 
UNION’s TACTICS 

I was tempted in preparing my remarks 
for this occasion to discuss at length the 
economic prospects for the years ahead. 

We are fortunate to be living in & period 
when, for the first time in a quarter of a 
eentury, we have had 3 consecutive years of 
unparalleled prosperity. 

The college graduates of 1956 will find 
available to them the most jobs at the high- 
est wages in the Nation’s history. 

And it would be fascinating indeed to ex- 
plore the almost limitless possibilities for 
expansion of the American economy during 
the years ahead as we begjn to harness the 
new sources of energy which our scientists 

~have untapped. 

Tonight, however, I believe there is a sub- 
ject of greater importance to this graduating 
class and to the Nation. 

I refer to the titanic struggle between two 
epposing concepts of life in which we are en- 
gaged. The next few years will determine 
whether we can live in peace and at the same 
time avoid surrender. 

And that question will be answered by how 
well we are able to meet and defeat the 
changing tactics of the dictatorial forces 
which threaten the free world. 

From the end of World War II to the death 
of Stalin in 1953, our problem was a rela- 
tively simple one. 

Communist leaders all over the world used 
open threats of force coupled with thinly 
veiled support of revolutionary ‘and sub- 
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versive movements in countries designed for 
conquest. These actions of bluster and 
abuse inevitably drove the free world to- 
gether in self-defense. 

Then came the death of Stalin and the 
New Look in Communist foreign relations. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union invited the 
rest of the world to a period of peaceful co- 
existence. In doing so they seemed to aban- 
don their previous tough line and they have 
even repudiated some of the excesses of past 
regimes. 

NOT THE WHOLE ANSWER 

This change of tactics has understandably 
created considerable confusion in the non- 
Communist world. 

I think there will be little dissent from the 
conclusion that in view of the record of the 
men in the Kremlin the lines of military and 
diplomatic policy that we have hammered 
out over the past 10 years must continue to 
govern our conduct at this time. 

But, is this the whole answer? 

Do we stand pat and leave all the initiative 
to the other camp? 

Do we act as if nothing has happened in 
the 3 years since Stalin died? 

I answer these questions by saying that we 
could make no greater mistake than to rest 
on our oars and to ignore the “new look” in 
Soviet diplomacy. 

If it is made to appear that our primary 
concern is military hardware, we may find 
ourselves isolated in a world that has been 
convinced by the traveling salesmen of the 
Soviet Union selling other products. 

What we face today is a new line which 
could be far more dangerous in the long run 
than the Stalin line of bluster and brute 
force, 

It is basically a war for men’s minds, a 
struggle for their allegiance, an effort to win 
them peacefully to the Soviet camp. 

In this struggle, ideas—not guns or air- 
craft—are weapons. 

In this war, our armies wear the university 
cap and gown, not the uniform of the 
soldier. Books and pamphlets, rather than 
tanks and battleships, will be decisive in this 
contest. _ 

One of the major reasons for the change in 
Soviet policy becomes apparent. 

It was abvious to the successors of Stalin 
that they could not sell their new line so 
long as people remembered slave-labor 
camps, mass ptrges, and the ever-present 
terror of the secret police. 

Yet, to the outside world, there would ap- 
pear to be a break with the past and a writ- 
ing off of the handicaps derived from more 
than 30 years of terror. 

WHAT THE NEUTRALS WANT 


And the “new look” was sufficiently ap- 
pealing in contrast to the old that there was 
every chance of selling this policy to uncom- 
mitted nations, and of breaking off one by 
one those who had allied together in a com- 
mon policy of defense. 

In the cold light of history it seems fan- 
tastic that a nation with the Soviet record 
of terror and aggression could hope to make 
widespread gains by announcing a simple 
change of policy. 

At the least, one would expect that all non- 
Communist countries would adopt a policy 
of watchful waiting and not make any shift 
of program until the “new look” had been 
tried for 5 to 10 years. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. 


We must recognize that there are powerful 
assets which work to the benefit of the Soviet 
in this contest. Unless we examine them 
and face them realistically, we may well lose 
out in the battle for men’s minds. 

First, let us see what is at stake. Approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 people live in the so-called 
uncommitted or neutral nations. It is easy 
to see that the world struggle will be deter- 
mined by what happens to these people. 

On the basis of my travels through most of 
this part of the world, may I tell you what 
I believe the people in the uncommitted 
nations want and contrast the Communist 
appeal with our own. 

First, there is the desire for peace through- 
out the world, a desire which is particularly 
strong in the nations newly freed from 
colonial ties. This is not merely negative in 
the sense of war-weariness or fear. It is 
often something much more positive. 

They wish the time and freedom to build 
their countries economically, politically, and 
culturally. 

To such nations the Communist world 
talks and promises peace. It appears to 
respect their desire for neutrality. 

By contrast we often seem to be talking 
war and military alliances. 

I do not say that these impressions are 
correct, but they are more widespread and 
sincerely held than we often realize. 

Second, there is the understandable desire 
for economic progress ir nations less de- 
veloped than those in the West. 

To these nations, the Soviet Union holds 
up the example of its own dramatic indus- 
trial progress under communism. 

On the other hand, the almost unbeliev- 
able prosperity of the United States appears 
to many of these nations as a goal impossible 
of attainment. 

Third, there is the desire for recognition, 
prestige and independence. 

In much of Asia and Africa, strong re- 
sentments have been built up against West- 
ern nations because of past or present colo- 
nial and imperialistic policies. 

Often there is the deep hurt that springs 
from real or imagined racial discrimination, 
SOVIET ADROITNESS CITED 

Here we find that there is a fear of what 
they term cultural imperialism, an effort by 
the West to dominate the thinking of other 
nations rather than to respect their cultures 
and religions on an equal basis with ours. 

And here again the Soviet has been adroit 
in recognizing this desire. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the tactics of (Premier Nikolai A.) 
Bulganin and (Nikita S.) Khrushchev (So- 
viet Communist Party leader) in dealing 
with the peoples of the Far East and their 
tactics in Great Britain. 

A fourth point to note is the attitude of 
many peoples toward material things in con- 
trast to the intellectual and the spiritual. 
This is difficult to express accurately. 

In one sense, all peoples are concerned 
with economic and material problems. They 
must produce to live. 

Yet, at the same time, there are often 
profound differences in the relative place as- 
signed to these activities. 

In many areas of the world a place of 
honor is given to leaders in the arts and 
intellectual fields and in religious activities. 

The intellectual is not dismissed as an egg- 
head. The artist is not called a longhair. 
The minister of religion is not considered an 
impractical idealist. 
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Here again we find that many peoples think 
that we in America are too materialistic to 
have such ideals. We are considered anti- 
intellectual, deficient in culture, superficial 
in religion. Again, I am not passing judg- 
ment on the truth or falsity of these charges. 
The important point is that they are widely 
believed. 

And what is truly amazing is this: That 
the apostles of communism can parade as 
exponents of the very ideals that they accuse 
us of neglecting when their own philosuphy 
is the ultimate in materialism and the 
antithesis of religion. 

THE BASIC QUESTION 


But we find again how cleverly they pre- 
sent their case. 

They point out that the scientist and the 
intellectual is held in high esteem in the 
Soviet Union. 

Artists and writers are among the highest 
paid and most honored citizens in their 
regime. 

Even the persecution of reliigon is played 
down by the claim that worship is free, and 
that only political activities of the churches 
are suppressed. 

We now come to the basic question: What 
should our policy be in the light of the new 
Soviet tactics? 

We must, of course, continue to maintain 
adequate military strength at home and we 
must try to keep alive our vital alliances 
abroad. 

We must continue our programs of eco- 
nomic assistance and avoid, if we can, the 
possibility that less-developed nations will 
be forced to become economic satellites of the 
Soviet Union. 

But our military and economic programs, 
essential as they are, may not prove to be 
the most important elements in this battle. 

Of this we can be sure: The uncommitted 
nations are not going to be frightened into 
alliances with the West by military power, 
nor can their allegiance be purchased by 
dollars. 

What will probably be decisive in this 
struggle is not how much each side does, but 
how it is done. 

That is why we must, at whatever: cost, 
place additional emphasis on developing the 
kind of ideological program which is designed 
to win the minds and hearts of men. 

Before I discuss details of such a program, 
may I suggest one fundamental condition 
that can make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure? 

Whatever we do, we must deal with other 
people as our moral and spiritual equals. 

Nothing is more infuriating or more likely 
to make our program fail than a boastful or 
condescending attitude on our part. 

It is dangerous to parade our material 
wealth or economic achievement. 


IN A MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


This may merely create envy, rather than 
admiration, on the part of other peoples. 

In a sense, we must deal with other na- 
tions with the tact, humility, and friendli- 
ness of missionaries. 

Indeed, we could learn a great deal in our 
foreign relations by studying the attitudes 
and methods of the Christian missionaries 
who have won friends throughout the world. 

They came to help the nations to which 
they were sent. 

They learned their languages and customs. 

By taking literally the truth that all men 
are brothers under God, they were accepted 
into families and homes of distant peoples. 

Once we have this attitude, our task is 
to convince others that democracy and free- 
dom and all the rights and privileges we 
hold sacred are better for them than is the 
Soviet way of life. 


It is not enough to denounce or expose - 


communism. We must show that we have 
a better alternative. 

We do not do this by parading our superior 
material standard of living. 
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It is the total pattern of life that must 
prevail—not merely one phase of it. 

May I make one point clear at this time? 

There is no question but that we have the 
better case to sell. 

Because basically we are on the right side. 
The side of freedom and justice, of belief in 
God—against the forces of slavery, injustice 
and atheistic materialism. 

Ours is the truly revolutionary dynamic 
idea. It is the Communist idea which is 
repressive and reactionary. 

How do we get our message across? 

I believe that often too much reliance is 
placed upon the effectiveness of bombarding 
the uncommitted countries with radio 
broadcasts, motion pictures and press re- 
leases which present the American view- 
point. - 

These programs are important and neces- 
sary, but, in the long run, I believe there are 
others which are more effective. 


FOR THE COST OF A BOMBER 


May I emphasize first the overwhelming 
importance of expanding our program for 
exchange of persons. This includes high- 
school youngsters who spend a year living 
with American families and going to our 
schools, colleges and university students who 
get their degrees in Amefican schools, and 
the leaders program under which each week 
50 or more foreign visitors—leaders in busi- 
ness, government, labor, and education— 
come to the United States as guests of our 
Government to talk with Americans who 
are in the same field as theirs. 

In this way our guests learn about us 
firsthand, correcting false impressions they 
may have had about us. 

It is particularly important that we ex- 
pand this program in countries newly re- 
leased from colonial status. 

Here the need for trained leaders is often 
the greatest. Many times students will 
graduate from a university and almost 
immediately take a high political position in 
their native lands. 

From a long-range point of view, we can 
gain immensely by programs of this nature. 

For the cost of one large bomber we can 
make friendships that will benefit the free 
world for generations to come. 

President Eisenhower's brilliant proposals 
to American educational institutions and 
foundations aid in expanding educational 
opportunities throughout the world is in 
line with this approach. 

If the free world can teach the leaders of 
tomorrow in areas that may well dominate 
tomorrow's world, we need not fear the con- 
test between communism and freedom. 

There are those, of course, who may point 
out the fact that many of those who today 
oppose western policies were trained in 
western universities. 

But they oppose us because we taught 
them ideals of freedom while we were keep- 
ing their lands in colonial bondage. 

Now that great areas of the world are 
free from colonialism, wé have a good chance 
to win back the friendship and loyalty of 
leaders of these lands. 

In addition to Government-sponsored ac- 
tivities, it is important that every American 
who goes abroad or who deals with foreign 
guests in our own land realizes that he is an 
ambassador representing our Nation. 

All of us must try to be sensitive, under- 
standing, and helpful. 

Arrogance and boastfulness make ene- 
mies—not friends. 

And particularly we must appreciate the 
high place given to intellectual and spiritual 
values in many areas of the world. This 
places a tremendous responsibility upon our 
tourists and business visitors, upon the ex- 
porters of motion pictures and books; in- 
deed, upon anyone who is likely to be taken 
as a representative of our way of life. 

I was reading an article the other day 
that showed the importance of these atti- 
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tudes. It concerned the great atomic scien- 
tist, Bruno Pontecorvo, who left Great Brit- 
ain to devote his genius to Soviet atomic 
research. One of the important reasons for 
his defection, according to his colleagues, 
was the fact that he thought he would have 
more honor, prestige, and even greater free- 
dom of research in the Soviet Union. Like- 
wise, many of the scientists who got caught 
in the Soviet espionage network in the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain 
were partially influenced at least by the feel- 
ing that they were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated in the free world. The world of to- 
morrow belongs to the nations that lead in 
scientific research and technical skill. We 
shall pay a great price if we fall behind in 
this contest. 

In discussing our need to win the war for 
men’s minds, I have said little about direct 
contacts with the people behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Today we can have such contacts almost 
for the asking. 

If the present trend continues in the 
Soviet Union and in many satellite countries, 
it will be possible to meet broadly with these 
peoples, to exchange ideas, to compare our 
respective ways of life. 

Many of my fellow Americans are rather 
skeptical about this new move. They sus- 
pect, with some justification, a hidden trick; 
possibly a device to make communism re- 
spectable and to discourage the peoples held 
in submission by Red armies. 

I do not fully share this point of view. 
I think that the explosive power of freedom 
is greater than the combined effect of all 
the atomic and hydrogen weapons in the 
world today. 

Whatever be the motives behind these new 
moves, I think that in the long run the 
cause of freedom will be served by breaking 
through the Iron Curtain wherever an op- 
portunity is presented. 

The task. ahead of us is a task fer all 
the American people, and not Government 
alone. 

In time of ‘war we are prepared to risk 
our lives serving with the Armed Forces of 
our country. But the war for men’s minds 
is a real war and just as important as the 
struggle of armies, navies, and air forces. 

You in the academic world are particularly 
fitted to serve in this contest. May I sug- 
gest that you graduates and you of the 
faculty give thought to the part that you can 
play. 

On an even broader sphere, I hope that 
the learned societies of the United States 
with their counterparts in other free na- 
tions will devote time and energy to extend 
their study to this great struggle for alle- 
giance. 

Jointly, you should embark upon a peace- 
ful crusade for freedom. 

Some should volunteer for service abroad, 
just as soldiers volunteer for special missions. 

The best thought of our best minds should 
be given to this burning problem. 

It was once said that “You shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

This challenge has echoed through the 
ages. It is as valid today as it was when 
it was uttered more than 19 centuries ago: 

We believe in truth and in the power of 
truth. 

We believe in such basic truths as man’s 
equality under God, the dignity of man, the 
rights of each individual to live his life in 
peace, the sacredness of law, the benefits 
of political freedom including the freedoms 
guaranteed in our Bill of Rights. 

These truths are the great heritage of man- 
kind. 

We are confident that they will prevail. 

And it is the task of this generation to 
make sure that our confidence is not mis- 
placed and that all Americans will rise to 
the challenge that faces us, 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Dr. Richard F. Staar, professor 
of political science and departmental 
chairman, Harding College, Searcy, Ark.: 


WRITTEN ON HUMAN PARCHMENT 
(By Richard F. Starr) 


Historical events are usually a mere back- 
drop to individual lives. They are like the 
rhythm of a distant drum that punctuates 
the melody which is seldom, if ever, the 
melody itself. Not with Europeans, how- 
ever; with them history and social problems 
are so closely interwoven with the most inti- 
mate events of their lives that they make 
an inextricable pattern. And so it is with 
Stefan Bandos. When I look at his life, I 
see as if in a mirror a fragment of his coun- 
try’s past. His personal motif runs like a 
thread through the tapestry of history. All 
that he ever did and all that ever happened 
to him was directly caused and conditioned 
by Cleo’s hand. 

Born in a small town, then under Russian 
occupation, Stefan learned in the cradle, 
rocked by patriotic songs, to love his coun- 
try and freedom above all. When did such 
terms as oppression, resistance, political 
struggle become real to him? As soon as 
bitter experience proved that to speak his 
mother tongue or to sing national songs in 
public was a ruthlessly punished political 
crime. When did he learn loyalty to a com- 
mon cause? As soon as he was old enough 
to understand the meaning of long convoys 
of chained men on their way to Siberian 
mines. When did democracy cease to be an 
empty sound and become blood and tear 
reality? The day a pogrom of Jews was car- 
ried out by the Czar’s “Black Hundreds.” 

By the time Stefan was 10, he had become 
an experienced conspirator. He thought in 
terms of secret meetings and of political 
propaganda; he dreamed of heroic deeds, of 
martyrdom for the country, of victory and 
freedom. At an age when children of other 
countries play with popguns, marbles, and 
waterwings, he spent his free time standing 
guard at the entrance to a hideout where a 
secret course in the history of his country 
was held, or distributing pamphlets of a sub- 
versive nature. His was a tense and exciting 
childhood filled with childish fears and adult 
hopes, with childish thrills and adult 
enterprise. 

The death of his father left a widow and 
three boys in reduced circumstances. Stefan, 
who at the ripe age of 12 found himself, so 
to speak, the head of the family (being the 
oldest of the sons), had to go to work after 
school hours. He obtained a tutoring job. 
Among the boys in his class was the son of 
a local Russian police commissioner, a stupid 
lout, who was the despair of teachers and 
parents alike. Teaching him was a difficult 
and repugnant task, but the commissioner 
was appreciative of Stefan’s efforts and paid 
well, He also praised the young tutor to his 
friends, and soon there were more students 
for Stefan to coach. This meant an in- 
creased income for the family but kept Stefan 
running all day long from his classes to one 
tutoring assignment after another. In his 
rare leisure hours he attended political meet- 
ings and lectures. Such a schedule: left no 
time at all for any of the activities that are 
considered as normal for boys of his age in 
other countries. 
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By the time Stefan (or “Stefek,” as he was 
known to his family and friends) was 17, he 
fell in love. The girl’s name was Ada, and 
she was-pretty. Her main charm, neverthe- 
less, was her strong patriotism and great 
idealism. Had Stefek been less absorbed in 
his work, he might have married her and 
thus found the happiness that most men 
consider the goal of their life. But, obsessed 
with his dream of freedom and national 
rebirth, he relegated Ada to the fringe of his 
attention. The girl soon realized that she 
was merely an appendage to more weighty 
matters. In her hurt she withdraw, threw 
herself into a whirl of political activities, and 
finally married a man who had more time 
for pretty speeches and lovemaking. Stefan’s 
other friends, both girls and boys, were 
strictly connected with the underground 
movement. It is worth noting that they 
bélonged to various nationalities and relig- 
ions. There were Roman Catholics, Jews, 
and Greek Orthodox among them who were 
united in a struggle against tyranny and in 
a fight for the rights of man. ; 

Stefek was almost 18 and in the last year 
of his junior college (Gimnasyum, as it was 
called), when the Russian political police 
arrested some university students in the 
town. The papers that were found on them 
were incriminating, and one of the trails led 
to Stefan Bandos. The same evening his 
mother’s house was searched, and two agents 
remained to arrest Stefek when he came 
home. But he did not return that night. 
The grateful police commissioner, whose 
moronic son Stefan had tutored with good 
success, warned him of what was in store 
for him unless he managed to escape. The 
following days Stefek spent in hiding. Then, 
after a hurried and fearful goodbye with his 
mother, he left and made his way through 
the “green border” (i. e., illegally) to Prussia. 
His mother had given him all the money she 
had been able to raise, and on this he traveled 
to Hamburg, where he took a boat—steerage, 
of course—to the United States. , 

Stefan does not like to recall his first years 
in America. But it is not hard to guess that 
they must have been heart-breaking and very 
dificult for a young boy who had neither 
friends nor relatives in the new country, and, 
worst of all, who did not know a word of 
English. Stefan had never done any physical 
work back home, but until he had mastered 
the language, manual labor was all that he 
could undertake. His first job was in a 
quarry. It consisted of carrying and throw- 
ing heavy rocks into a stone breaking ma- 
chine. When he realized that even his pow- 
erful constitution could not stand this work, 
he took a job in a dress factory. From there, 
having acquired a rudimentary English vo- 
cabulary, he went to a metal plant where for 
the first time he saw machine tools, and 
where became interested in mechanics. 
Hunger, want, back-breaking toil. At last 
he knew enough English to resume his stud- 
ies. What he experienced during that period 
of initiation he never forgot: a deep under- 
standing and sympathy for the underprivi- 
leged remained with him through the years. 

He enrolled at Cooper Union. Working for 
@ living by day, he attended classes at night. 
I do not think this schedule left many free 
hours, but whatever time he had he gave to 
meetings and lectures organized for European 
immigrants. Later, after he had “found his 
feet” in the new country and when his ma- 
terial needs became less pressing, he estab- 
lished a technical magazine for European 
workmen who found it hard to understand 
English terms, and he wrote for his mother 
and brothers to join him. When they 
arrived, they took a small apartment in New 
York City, where Stefan could attend Co- 
lumbia University and where his brothers 
were enrolled in a high school. 

Stefek was still deeply involved with his 
studies, his magazine, and various educa- 
tional and cultural enterprises which he was 
furthering for the benefit of immigrants 
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when he met Julia. At that time she was 
barely 17, but already deeply interested in the 
same things that he was—social questions 
and work among the Europeans. Stefan, 
whose various activities were never of a prof- 
it-making nature, had no money in the bank 
and no time for a long courtship. In spite 
of that, he and Julia were married, to the 
great joy of Stefan’s mother, who had always 
feared her eldest would marry a “foreigner” 
(i. e., an American). 

It would be interesting to find out the 
details of those first years of married life. 
Two young people, completely poor, but full 
of social dreams. Unfortunately, Stefan and 
Julia seldom talk about these times. Thus, 
I can only guess at what they were like and 
at how Stefek, from an impecunious dreamer 
and apostle, became the prosperous professor 
that I remember from my student days. 
Julia, though sharing his ideals, was a 
woman and, therefore, a realist. After a 
daughter and a son were born, she probably 
prevailed on Stefek to give up some of his 
dreams and to settle down to a teaching 
job. And so he taught mechanical engi- 
neering at Case Institute of Technology in 
Cleveland and at the University of Toledo 
and Michigan. Somewhere in between there 
was a venture into business, but it was ex- 
tremely short, business being altogether too 
mercenary for Stefan’s tastes. Of those years 
he reminisces about a pleasant, well-run, 
comfortable home, a shady street, and a car 
in front of the lawn. It must have been a 
good life, but it did not satisfy Stefan. Still 
under the spell of his old country, in spite 
of Julia’s protests, he decided to return to 
the small town of his birth, partly to be 
with his mother (who had gone back some 
years before and who was becoming very 
feeble), but mainly because he wanted to 
see his beloved country, at last free, and to 
take some part in her development. 

The Bandos family sold their home and 
migrated back to Europe. Here, history was 
to catch up with Stefan again. When in 
the course of World War II the Germans 
overran his country, Stefan as a matter of 
course, threw himself into the resistance 
movement. Just as in his childhood days, 
it was pamphlets, underground newspapers, 
secret gatherings. Radios were taken away 
from all of the conquered peoples, but Ste- 
fek, as an American citizen, was permitted 
to keep his, with the warning that he was 
to listen only to German stations, and he 
was to repeat none of the news he heard. 
This did not daunt him, and he became the 
chief source of information for the local 
underground press. It was one of his jobs 
to listen to Allied communiques, to jot them 
down, and to forward them to the right per- 
sons. He also helped financially innumer- 
able people in the community and aided Jews 
and persons politically suspect to the Ger- 
mans to escape over the “green border” into 
adjacent countries still unoccupied by the 
Reich. 

German terror increased methodically 
month by month, and by 1941 Stefan real- 
ized that he could do little to help his native 
country, while his wife and children were 
exposed to great danger. Urged by Julia, 
he finally decided to return with his family 
to America. Accompanied by his young son, 
Stefan made the trip to Berlin, where he 
went to obtain new passports and visas from 
the American Consulate-General. It was the 
end of April, and passage was booked on a 
boat which was to leave Lisbon, Portugal in 
July. Back from Berlin, the Bandoses got 
busy disposing of their furniture and house- 
hold belongings, packing personal things, and 
saying goodby to friends. 

The catastrophe came unexpectedly. The 
middle of May, Stefan’s son was arrested by 
the Gestapo, and 5 days later the same thing 
happened to the father. At first they were 
kept in the local political prison, already 
jammed with the best of the community's 
citizens. After many months of confine- 
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ment and abuse, after innumerable ques- 
tionings by the Gestapo and confrontations 
with other members of the underground, 
they were taken to Koenigsberg and put on 
trial with the other resistance fighters. 
Many of them were sentenced to death and 
guillotined. Stefan, who undertook his own 
defense, spoke with so much power and such 
dynamic force, argued so vehemently, and 
mocked the enemy so fearlessly in the Ger- 
man language that he made an impression 
upon his captors. They convicted him for 
high treason against the Reich, but, instead 
of capital punishment, gave him 9 years at 
hard labor. 

At the Allenstein Penitentiary in East 
Prussia, where he was sent to serve his term, 
he soon won even the Germans’ respect by 
his great courage and intelligence. Recog- 
nizing his outstanding ability, they made 
him inspector of the torpedo parts depart- 
ment of a war plant which the prisoners op- 
erated for the German Army. Right under 
the noses of the Jjailers, Stefan devised means 
of carrying out sabotage. It was so effective 
that thousands of cases of precision parts 
were made useless. He would have paid 
dearly for his audacity, had the Germans 
time to punish him. Fortunately, when the 
sabotage was detected, the Red army was 
on its march west, and soon the Germans 
bad to withdraw. All the political inmates of 
the penitentiary fully exvected to be put to 
death by the retreating Wehrmacht, as that 
was what happened in most cases. This time, 
however, they were formed into columns and 
marched out of the prison under escort. 
They were probably to be taken somewhere 
to dig trenches for the Germans. One day, 
the Russians evidently made an unexpected 
advance, for the sounds of battle grew very 
near. Stefek and some other men escaped 
from the prison convoy, then scattered and 
struck out for themselves, trying to get away 
as far as possible from the others, knowing 
they would be harder to find in smaller 
groups. Stefan was so weak after 4 years of 
imprisonment, semistarvation, and suffering 
that he could not go far. So, when he saw 
a farmhouse, he persuaded his companion 
to enter and ask the farmer for food and 
shelter. Three days later, he was still at the 
farm when the Red army occupied that 
sector. Besides Stefak, his companion and 
the farmer, there were also in the house two 
Russian women slave laborers. The “libera- 
tors” promptly raped both of them and then 
made ready to shoot all of the men, including 
Stefan. His fluent Russian and courage 
saved them, nevertheless, and he even per- 
suaded the Red army officer, who was to 
have been his executioner, to arrange for a 
lift on an army truck, as he was trying to 
get to Odessa, from where he hoped to obtain 
a boat to France or England. 

His trip to Odessa was an Odyssey, bristl- 
ing with hardships and perils. It took 
45 days of travel and then _ several 
weeks of waiting in the port of Odessa before 
he finally reached the questionable paradise 
of a refugee camp near Naples, Italy. There 
he spent 6 months awaiting passage to the 
United States, where Julia and their children 
had already arrived after many and various 
experiences of their own. 

In 1946, at the age of 65, Stefan 
started life all over again. Like that first 
time when he came to America, he was pen- 
niless. But he had his family and many 
friends. On the other hand, he lacked the 
hope and energy that had carried him 
through his younger days. He saw his be- 
loved old country still bleeding after years 
of German terror, suffering again under 
Russian tyranny. Once, long before, he had 
thought the future would bring freedom, a 
better life. 

Today, he sees nothing but more tragedy, 
mew and bloodier wars. He sees not only 
his native land, but the whole of the Old 
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World, lost and submerged by a wave of 
barbarism. This time he knows that his old 
country, his own and his children’s future, 
the world’s tomorrow, live here in the.United 
States. 

Every timre I think of Stefan Bandos as he 
is now, the lines on the Statue of Liberty 
come to my mind: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shores, 
Send these, the homeless, the tempest- 
tossed to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Were not they expressly written for such 
as he? 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by Hon. 
Chester Bowles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner on 
June 4, 1956, 1,500 members of the Min- 
nesota Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 
listened to a stimulating address en- 
titled, “Our Special Interest Is the Peo- 
ple.” Our guest speaker was Chester 
Bowles, the former Ambassador to India 
and the former Governor of Connecticut. 

Mr. Bowles’ provocative address de- 
serves the widest possible audience. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the REcorp. 

There being no dissent, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bowes Appress STIRS AND ENLIGHTENS 

AUDIENCE ON INTERNATIONAL THREAT 


I don’t want to put too much weight in a 
name, but what a good name you have—the 
Democratic Farmer-Labor Party of Minne- 
sota. 

Your party is, as our party must always be, 
a@ party of farmers and those who labor, a 
party which believes in democracy. Since 
most of us work on farms or in cities, in 
one way or another, this means we are a 
people’s party. And that, I think, is our 
mark, the thing that identifies us as Demo- 
crats, a concern for the people, for all the 
people. We believe that what is good for the 
people is even good for General Motors. 

Of course, some giant corporations would 

like special status and privileges as artificial 
legal persons without accepting special 
duties or responsibilities under the law. And 
there are some people who find a party based 
on farmers and laborers quite distasteful, 
and who every now and then in a thought- 
less moment even catch themselves saying 
so. 
But how tragically these privileged indi- 
viduals are out of tune with the America of 
New England Puritans and western pioneers, 
the America of sweat and tears and brother- 
hood of which Walt Whitman sang, the 
America that builds and labors and creates. 
From Thomas Jefferson to Franklin Roose- 
velt, our party is rich with the story of men 
who were born into privilege but who left 
the shelter of the great houses their fathers 
built in order to serve and work with the 
people, in order to participate in the mate- 
rialization of the American dream, 


June 14 


WHO ARE THESE MINORITIES? 


The Republicans’ Madison Avenue public- 
relations men have tried to put over the idea 
that the Democratic Party represents special 
interests. They even accuse us of represent- 
ing minorities. Let’s see who are these 
minorities, these special interests? Farmers, 
factory workers, Negroes, immigrants, and 
second-generation Americans, small-business 
men, cooperatives, unions, housewife con- 
sumers, the old, the sick, the needy, the ones 
who need social security, health insurance, 
or aid for education. 

It doesn’t take much arithmetic to see that 
these minorities amount to the biggest ma- 
jority there is. The party which has their 
interests at heart is not a special-interest 
party but a party dedicated to the greatest 
general interest there is—the general interest 
to which our Constitution is dedicated, to 
promote the general welfare. It is the party 
of we, the people. 

Whatever may be our personal preferences 
among the leading candidates for the Demo- 
cratic nomination this year, and whatever 
may be the outcome of the California pri- 
mary tomorrow, I think we can all agree 
that the common denominator among them 
is this concern for the people, and the 
primaries have already shown that each has 
strong support among the people. 

JEFFERSON DID NOT FEAR PEOPLE 


“T am not among these who fear the 
people,” Thomas Jefferson, the founder of 
our party, once wrote. “The will of the 
people is the only legitimate foundation of 
any government,” he added. The truths 
which in the Declaration of Independence 
Jefferson said, were self-evident, the truths 
of human equality and the rights of man, 
are still the truths which guide our party. 

They were the truths which led Andrew 
Jackson, a rugged man of the people, to 
come out of Tennessee, to bring frontier 
democracy to Washington, to usher the small 
farmers of the West and the tradesmen and 
workers of the cities into their long-overdue 
day in the sun. It was a great experiment 
to extend the franchise to the poor, the 
propertyless, and the untutored. 

Jackson did not fear the people, and he 
had faith in democratic law as the way to 
promote the general welfare. When in his 
hour of crisis some southern extremists 
talked of nullification, Old Hickory looked 
them straight in the face and with all the 
fire in his soul told them, “Our Federal 
Union! It must be preserved.” And he gave 
the leadership the country required in up- 
holding the law of the land. 

Now when I look at the present administra- 
tion, I realize what a difference there is from 
this tradition of Jefferson and Jackson, what 
a falling off there is from the days of Roose- 
velt and Truman. Washington, D. C., could 
well stand another healthy dose of the fron- 
tier democracy of Jackson, and I might add 
of Harry Truman, of Independence, Mo. 
And it needs a revival of the tradition of 
the Jefferson and Roosevelt example of unsel- 
fish public service for the benefit of all the 
people and not for special privilege. 

NOT FROM EXCLUSIVE COUNTRY CLUBS 


The associates, friends, and advisers of 
Truman and Roosevelt were from all walks 
of life, and not taken largely from the ros- 
ter of Wall Street firms or exclusive country 
clubs. In the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
there was no confusion between the interest 
of the giant corporations and of the country 
at large. 

Nowhere is the difference clearer than 
when you read President Eisenhower’s press 
conference. I do not object that, when 
asked about some important question, he 
so often says he does not know, although 
his batting average is bad compared with 
the previous two Presidents. 
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What I object to is the fact that so often 
the issue about which he confesses ignuor- 
ance, and demonstrates no personal concein, 
is an issue relating to some human being. 
He has general answers to questions of grand 
strategy, but he seldom knows anything 
about the most pressing human issues in 
which his administration or the country is 
involved. 

What did he know or say or do about all 
the shenanigans of his administration dur- 
ing the McCarthy-John Schine affair? Why 
did he consider it beneath him to take action 
on behalf of Ladejinsky, the land-reform 
expert who was fired by Secretary Benson 
on absurd grounds at a time when he was 
doing more to stop communism than any 
American in Asia? Do reports of such things 
never reach him? 

What about the cases of injustice in our 
security-risk program which former Repub- 
lican Senator Cain has tried so unsuccess- 
fully to call to the President’s attention? 
Why did he have nothing to say, no leader- 
ship to give, on the case of Miss Lucy, or 
Emmet Till, or other instances of violence 
which put this country on trial before the 
world? 

PLAYING GOLF 

I do not object to the President playing 
golf with corporation heads. I object to 
his inattention to the needs of people who 
are not corporation heads. I object to his 
inability or unwillingness to lead in solving 
some of the greatest problems before all 
the people—particularly, for instance, the 
crisis in school desegregation and the need 
for a vast program of aid to public edu- 
cation. 

In foreign policy the story is the same. 
This administration has failed to provide 
adequate world leadership because it does 
not understand people. It looks coldly— 
and not even very intelligently—at diplo- 
matic reports, military analysis, geopolit- 
ical factors; but it is not in the habit of 
seeing the world in terms of people. 

Yet the greatest power in the world is 
people. People armed with ideas—with 
faith, with hope, with fears, with human 
needs. There are some 2.5 billion of us now 
in this human race, living in the neighbor- 
hood of this world. More than 2 billion live 
off the land, and the rest work in cities. If 
there were a world Democratic Farmer-Labor 
Party its majority would be pretty impres- 
sive. 

It is because our Democratic Party under 
Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman has been 
concerned with people that it has been able 
to sense the aspirations and problems of 
people throughout the world, and has thus 
provided true world leadership, leadership 


that stopped the march of communism in* 


Europe and the Middle East and kept us in 
tune with the world. 


WILSON STIRRED HEARTS OF PEOPLE 


Wilson stirred the hearts of people every- 
where when he raised the sights of the First 
World War from a naked power struggle to a 
war to make the world safe for democracy. 
He provided the vision of a world organiza- 
tion strong enough to enforce peace, the 
vision people needed. When the country 
chose the bumbling normaicy of the Repub- 
licans in 1920, the League lost its chance. 
World War II and its terrible destruction be- 
came inevitable. 

Roosevelt in World War II was able to sense 
the revolution rising in the world, the revo- 
lution which Wendell Willkie saw, of people 
on the march for freedom and equality and 
progress, and Roosevelt's four freedoms have 
not been forgotten. 

Truman, too, understood the people, he 
saw the human needs of a devastated postwar 
Europe, and he saw that the challenge of 
communism could not be met by guns alone, 
but only by positive peaceful performance, 
and he supported a great Secretary of State, 


George Marshall, in proposing the Marshall 
plan. That plan was not negative, but in 
the best American spirit, designed not 
against anything, as Marshall said, but hun- 
ger, poverty, chaos, and misery. And because 
it was positive and creative the Marshall plan 
gave new life to Western Europe and stopped 
the westward flow of communism. 

Then came the 1948 campaign when Tru- 
man placed his faith in the people and took 
his case to the people with a fighting Fair 
Deal for our workers, farmers, and business- 
men, a vigorous civil-rights platform, and 
won, and with his inaugural came the great 
creative idea, point 4, which gave new hope 
for democratic change to the awakening un- 
derdeveloped world of free Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and South America. 


WILSON, ROOSEVELT, TRUMAN UNDERSTOOD 


Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman understood 
the world revolution in which we live be- 
cause their view of the world saw people 
as human beings and not as numbers. 

The:rs was the sdme view of the world 
which Jefferson demonstrated 10 days be- 
fore he died, when writing of the Fourth of 
July-and the Declaration of Independence he 
said: “May it be to the world, what I be- 
lieve it will be (to some parts sooner, to others 
later, but finally to all), the signal of arous- 
ing men to burst the chains under which 
* * * ignorance and superstition had per- 
suaded them to bind themselves, and to as- 
sume the blessings and security of seli-gov- 
ernment. * * * All eyes are opened, or 
opening to the rights of man. The general 
spread of the light of science has already 
laid open to every view the palpable truth, 
that the mass of mankind has not been born 
with saddles on their backs, nor a favored 
few, booted and spurred, ready to ride 
them.” 

There in the words of the founder of our 
party is the world revolution of our time 
in a nutshell. For it was with us that Jef- 
ferson’s prophecy came true, and now finally 
to all’ has come the bursting of the chains, 
the demand for an end to colonialism every- 
where, and the liberating knowledge that 
modern science and technology make pos- 
sible the ultimate ending of poverty. 


UNLEASHING AND LEASHING CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Now we have had 4 years of an admin- 
istration that does not have this vision, 
this understanding of our world’s facts 
of life. We have had 4 years of emphasis 
on a nafrow military approach that ignores 
politics, economics, and geography of a nega~ 
tive approach to everything, of going against 
the Asian revolution, of unleashing Chiang 
Kai-shek (and then leashing him), of op- 
posing U. N. plans for a world economic de- 
velopment authority which our neighbors 
have been repeatedly proposing, of appearing 
to side with the feudal landlords, the vested 
interest, the colonial powers, of worrying 
about food surpluses, and letting farm in- 
comes fall in a hungry world, that cries 
for .a bold plan of distribution of surpluses 
to deficit areas, of, in fact, betraying the 
spirit of the American Revolution, which is 
the spirit that the world expected of us. 
And the result is that much of the world 


thinks of us as militaristic, warmongering,. 


a threat to peace, negative. 

Yet we are entering a new era in world 
affairs. Great changes have been taking 
place in the Soviet Mnion since Stalin’s 
death. Forces have been released which may 
be difficult for any new Soviet dictator to 
chain. After a generation of suffocating 
tyranny and fear, the Russian people are 
showing that their desire for freedom re- 
mains, and the Russian collective dictator- 
ship has shown that it cannot wholly ignore 
the demands of the people, at least during 
this period of uncertainty after Stalin, when 
the new regime is unsure of its power and 
support. But even as many of us fear this 
may be only a brief respite, the denuncia- 
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tion of Stalin and of police state methods 
and the promises given of greater freedom to 
come are encouraging, and may produce in 
time the fundamental changes we have been 
hoping for. 

How has the Republican administration 
reacted to this challenge? We would be wise 
to be cautious. But we have been totally 
unimaginative, we have lacked faith in our- 
selves, we have had no vision. The Russian 
moves in all probability may be no more 
than a change of tactics; they may not rep- 
resent any genuine about face. But why 
should we be panicky about a relaxation of 
tensions, even a temporary relaxation? Why 
should we haggle over the exchange of per- 
sons. Why should we not encourage the low- 
ering of the Iron Curtain in every possible 
way? Why should we not take the lead in 
proposing an exchange of farmers, of stu- 
dents, of people on all levels? It will be good 
for Russians to see the extraordinary things 
we have accomplished in the West which 
make a lie cut of what they have been told 
about us. It will be good for Westerners to 
move about among Russian people, to meet 
them and prove we wear no horns. Why not 
accept this shift and try to encourage it? 
Who can gain but ourselves by the contrast? 


SUSPECT RUSSIANS BLUFFING 


If, as we suspect, the Russians are bluffing, 
let us call their bluff. Let us make it diffi- 
cult for them to go back to the old ways. 
Let us ask the Russians to join us in a world 
development program in which we each put 
up a certain percentage of our national in- 
come. Let us propose that much of the de- 
velopment aid be given not from nation to 
nation, in competition, but through the 
U. N. where it can be administered in the 
name of the whole human race. If, as I be- 
lieve, Russia wants to use economic aid 
solely for her own special political purposes, 
she will refuse to let it be channeled through 
the U. N. Then it will be clear to everyone 
that it is we and not Russia which really 
wants peace and prosperity for all people..- 

Let us go to work to beat the Russians at 
the new game that they have opened up. It 
is the kind of competition which is naturally 
designed for us: Economic construction, 
building, pioneering. If ability to meet them 
effectively at this new game turns the Rus- 
sians back to the old strategy of cold war, 
what have we lost? We will have gained the 
good will and understanding of a new skepti- 
cal world. 

Moreover, if we go into this new peaceful 
competition with the right American zest 
the whole world may become so involved that 
no nation, not even a little band of willful 
men in the Kremlin, will be able to divert the 
world’s attention from the No. 1 business be- 
fore mankind. . 

In developing positive plans for the crea- 
tion of durable bonds of economic self- 
interest with the non-Communist world, we 
start with some enormous advantages. The 
Soviet Unicn under a totalitarian govern- 
ment can operate, of course, with somewhat 
greater flexibility. Her rate of economic 
growth is more rapid than ours, and she is 
turning out more trained technicians and 
scientists. 

Yet for many years to come our economic 
capacity will be far ahead of Russia’s. Not 
the least of our assets is our huge farm pro- 
ductivity. I believe the day soon may come 
when we will stop looking at our store of 1.4 
billion bushels of grain and 10 billion bales 
of cotton as a white elephant in a world 
where most of the people are ill-fed and ill- 
clothed, and recognize it as an oppcrtunity 
and a blessing. 

The habits of thinking which now limit 
our capacity for action on such questions are 
deeply rooted in most of us. Yet these man- 
made economic roadblocks are by no means 
as formidable as those which kept us immo- 
bilized in the depths of the great depression. 
As millions of hungry, unemployed pecple 
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walked past grocery stores overflowing with 
unsold food products, Republicans leaders 
could only say: “We know it is wrong. But 
what can we do about it? These people have 
no purchasing power.” 

Yet by the summer of 1933, under Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, a substantial majority of 
the American people had thrown its support 
behind programs for economic expansion and 
reform which broke abruptly with the out- 
moded economic folklore that had so recently 
held us back. Millions went back to work; 
farm income rose; factories began to hum; 
and old facilities were expanded. Everyone 
benefited as the flow of capital and purchas- 
ing power raised living standards and set new 
horizons of mutual opportunity and growth. 


MUST MUSTER IMAGINATION 


Now, as in those days, we must muster our 
imagination and initiative to chart new 
ground. We must find ways to fit produc- 
tivity to needs in international economics as 
we have already done so successfully within 
our own borders. And as we discover the 
economic mechanisms necessary to accom- 
plish this objective, vast new opportunities 
will open up here in America and throughout 
the world. 

So it is time for a change. It is time for 
the election of an administration in this 
country which will enable us to meet the new 
Russian competition in the American spirit, 
and most important of all, will enable us to 
join hands with the majority of the world's 
people who are not Western and not Soviet, 
but who are mostly farmers, who labor in the 
sun and have more color in their skins than 
most of us. 

If we can join hands with this great middle 
world of free Asia, the new Africa, and South 
America, then it will not matter too much 
what the Kremlin does. Because we will 
then have frustrated the Kremlin and 
stopped the Russian revolution in its tracks, 
because we will have guided the world revo- 
lution of our time into the channels of de- 
mocracy and freedom. 

To do this we need an American president, 
someone with the vision of Jefferson and 
Jackson, someone who understands the world 
because he remembers the American Revolu- 
tion and who will look at the people of the 
world, as Roosevelt did of this country in 
1932. We need a President who will call on 
all nations to join with us through the U. N. 
in a war on want that will keep us all busy 
with full employment and full production 
and expanding opportunity for the rest of 
our lives. 

I trust that this summer in Chicago our 
party will nominate such a candidate. I 
trust it will adopt a fighting platform that 
will not compromise on civil rights or a fair 
deal for all people at home; I trust it will not 
hesitate to raise this new vision for the 
American people and for all mankind. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, at Dimmer of the Liberal 


Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address I delivered on June 13 at the 
annual dinner of the Liberal Party, 
which was held in New York City. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SPrecu BY HON. Hereret H. LEHMAN, OF NEW 
York, aT THE 12TH ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
LrseraL Party, GraNnp BALLROOM OF THE 
Com™moporE, New York Ciry, JuNe 13, 
1956 


At this hour, we are all deeply perplexed 
by the incongruous paradox of the present 
world situation. 

At this hour, the international Communist 
movement should be wasting away with sick- 
ness in its soul, as a result of the post- 
humous trial and conviction of Joseph Stalin 
by the men-who knew him best. 

Yet at this very hour, when the late leader 
of world communism has been found guilty, 
by ‘his own colleagues, of tyranny, torture, 
murder and genocide—at this very hour, 
world communism appears to be making 
new friends and influencing great numbers 
of new people. 

To understand this paradox requires in- 
sight. To meet the resultant challenge de- 
mands imagination. 

As for the challenge, we surely have the 
capacity—mental, moral and physical—to 
win the age-old struggle for human freedom 
against inhuman tyranny. 

But we cannot win this titanic battle with 
cardboard weapons of self-delusion, self- 
complacency and self-adulation. 

We dare not delude ourselves into believ- 
ing that world communism is weakening 
when it is actually renewing its drive, using 
new methods, to extend its world influence. 

We dare not be complacent, about our al- 
liances and our relations with our allies while 
they are being assiduously and seductively 
wooed with large-scale, easy-term Soviet 
trade and aid. 

Above all, we dare not give even tacit ac- 
ceptance to the dangerous claim of the pres- 
ent administration that all is well, that the 
cause of peace and freedom has been ad- 
vanced, and that happy progress has been 
made toward a better, a more just, and a 
safer world. 

Yet this unwarranted atmosphere of smug 
self-satisfaction seems, in fact, to have be- 
come widely substituted for reality in Amer- 
ica today. 

I have before me page 1 of the New York 
Times of June 1. 

In column 5 is a story in which Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme Military Com- 
mander of NATO, is quoted as saying that 
“the Western alliance was approaching its 
supreme crisis im the face of dangerously 
powerful Soviet worid propaganda.” That 
is a grim and, I believe, a true warning. 

In column 8, on the same page, is a story 
quoting President Eisenhower as saying that 
“certainly the prestige of the United States 
since the last World War has never been as 
high as it is today.” 

Which of these two contradictory state- 
ments reflects the truth of the present sit- 
uation? 

In a further comment, General Gruenther 
emphasized the assertion that the Commu- 
nists are relying heavily on their armed 
strength. Their recently announced reduc- 
tion in arrmed forces, said General Gruenther, 
according to the New York Times, was “a 
small chip from what is still a vast monolith 
of power.” Nothing the Russians have done 
“in their new policy of smiles, happy talk, 
and receptions,” added General Gruenther, 
“could justify the least reduction in United 
States assistance to NATO.” General Gruen- 
ther was talking realistically, based on 
factual observation. 

But, on the very same day, the President 
of the United States is reported as saying, 
“We have largely nullified the Soviet Union’s 
reliance upon force and threat of force.” 
The proof of this change, he said, lies in the 
fact that the Soviet Union “has gone to dif- 
ferent kinds of influence.” 
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Now, which of these statements corre- 
sponds more to fact and to the truth? 

I fear that we are making a philosophy out 
of smugness. The present atmosphere that 
all is well in the world, generated through 
every possible medium of mass communica- 
tions, seems to reflect little awareness of the 
tensions and problems which confront us 
in Cyprus, in Israel, in the Arab States, in 
Yugoslavia, in Soviet infiltration of the Mid- 
dle East, in north Africa, in Formosa, and 
Asia; in Montgomery, Ala., in Tallahassee, 
Fla., and in Washington, D.C. In short, we 
have been and are being encouraged, no mat- 
ter what we may hear or see, to believe that 
all problems have either been solved or on the 
way to solution—as a result of the brilliant 
leadership of the administration team. 

I say that we cannot afford the delusive 
and narcotic effects of such smugness. 

To be smug is to set ourselves apart from 
the millions of people who are on the move 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America. 
Those millions are restless, trying to shake 
off the cold grip of poverty and oppression 
that has held them tightly for centuries. 
Those millions of people want status—and 
not the status quo. 

In terms of the world struggle for human 
rights, the smug side is the losing side. 

We cannot win by talking big—and acting 
small. 

We cannot win by preaching equality and 
practicing discrimination. 

We cannot win by wooing our foreign 
friends and then slamming the doors in 
their faces with the loud thud of our present 
discriminatory Immigration Act. 

We cannot win the hearts of the under- 
privileged of vast continents while serving 
privilege at home. 

We cannot launch a vast offensive for free- 
dom while Congress pinches every penny for 
foreign aid. 

The world is on the march. We cannot 
afford to mark time. 

We can win the day if our deeds match 
our words. We can win if our hands do what 
our lips say. We can win if we apply the 
pioneer spirit to our newest frontier: the 
struggle for human rights. 

In the past our great democracy has shown 
an infinite capacity to deal with mammoth 
problems: economic, political, and social. 


We have made great progress in human 
rights, in scientific development and social 
justice. 

The saga of America’s past and recent 
progress as a nation, honestly told, is an 
inspiration to any people in the world about 
to embark upon the great and challenging 
experience of self-government. 

But while giving an honest picture to the 
world of what we are, we must also look 
deeply and constantly at ourselves to see 
what we still have to do. In assessing and 
describing our own unsettled problems, we 
will find a closer identity with the millions 
of restless ones around the world; and peg- 
haps they, too, will find in us a common soul 
and a common purpose. 

Chief of all our domestic problems is the 
plight of those who are still denied equal 
civil rights to a major degree in some parts 
of our country, and to some degree in all 
parts of our country. 

In this fleld, as in others, we have of course, 
made progress. In the last decade, we have 
seen the white primary ended in the South; 
racial covenants in real estate deeds are no 
longer enforceable in the courts; segregation 
and other forms of discrimination in inter- 
state travel have been abolished; in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in many States, dis- 
crimination and segregation have been out- 
lawed; an increasing number of States and 
localities have passed fair employment prac- 
tices acts. 

During the last 4 years the single most 
historic development was the Supreme Court 
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decision outlawing segregation in public 
schools. 

But the single, most dramatic develop- 
ment, in my judgment, has been the emer- 
gence of the Negro people of the South, 
themselves, as active factors in the struggle. 
They, themselves, with strength, patience, 
unity, and forbearance have made the Mont- 
gomery bus strike a symbol of their new and 
active role, and of their deep understanding 
of both the will and the way to win. 

The movement toward full civil rights in 
America has, like all progress, elicited cries 
of panic from its opponents. As they see the 
old order changing, they mobilize desperately 
for the counterattack, to halt further move- 
ment and to attempt to recapture ground al- 
ready lost. 

Recent acts of racial repression have 
shamed America. We have seen social 
ostracism, economic boycott, political disen- 
franchisement, and physical violence directed 
against white and black, who have sought to 
advance the democratic process. 

We seem to have-come to that point, in this 
struggle, where it is no longer possible to con- 
tain the situation with shreds of compro- 
mise. The issue must be resolved. 

On this issue, the voice of the Nation is 
clear and resonant. 

The Supreme Court decision was that 
voice, speaking in restrained tones, from the 
most august level of government. That 
voice has spoken the conscience and deter- 
mination of millions of Amiericans: Black 
and white, North and South, Democrat and 
Republican. 

In this struggle between law and those 
who would evade and defy the law, I do 
not see how any responsible American can 
be neutral. I am not neutral. I stand on 
the side of the law. 

In this struggle between the oppressed 
and the oppressors, I am“not neutral. I 
stand with the victims of oppression. 

I confess I am no neutral in the conflict 
between the law and the Constitution, as 
stated by the Supreme Court, and the de- 
fiers of the law, as organized by White Citi- 
zens Councils. 

I do not believe that the President of the 
United States can or should be neutral, 
as between the Government he swore to up- 
hold and those who would paralyze and 
shame that Government. 

Nor do I believe that the Congress of the 
United States can or should be neutral. 

In the Congress, the Supreme Court de- 
cision must stimulate the enactment of the 
necessary legislation for the realization of 
all the goals set forth im that decision. 

The first step in this direction is the re- 
peal of that great roadblock to civil rights 
legislation in the United States Senate— 
Rule 22, that rule which permits a minority 
to frustrate the will of the overwhelming 
majority. And after the repeal of rule 22, 
or even without it, legislation must be 
pressed to assure to every American equal 
opportunity for political participation, equal 
access to public facilities, including schools, 
and the equal protection of all the laws, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 

These things must and will come to pass. 
Let them come now. 

We must finish the job of winning full 
civil rights for all Americans—first, because 
it is morally right and legally correct; sec- 
ond, so that all the world may know that 
America, in 1956, like America in 1776, carries 
high the torch of human liberty. I find it 
not only appropriate, but important, to dis- 
cuss this matter—America’s role in holding 
up the torch of liberty—before this gather- 
ing of the Liberal Party of New York. 

I consider the Liberal Party to be one of 

. the principal forces in New York State and 
in the Nation, in steady support of advance 
and progress toward the goals of freedom 
and fulfillment for every man, everywhere. 
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Around me at the head table, and at al- 
most every table in this gathering tonight, 
I recognize valiant fighters for liberty—eco- 
nomic, political, and social. These are not 
only fighters, but veterans of years of suc- 
cessful struggle—men and women whom I 
have known as fighters for these causes long 
before the Liberal Party came into existence. 

I know of no more gallant, dedicated, and 
devoted leaders of the forces of liberty and 
progress than my old and close friends, Dave 
Dubinsky, Alex Rose, Adolf Berle, Dr. Counts, 
and Dr. Childs. 

I am a lifelong member of the Democratic 
Party and I have never belonged—and never 
shall belong—to any other. But I am proud 
that I have had, in every political race I 
have ever run, the support of these men and 
their associates and friends. My friends too. 
Men like Luigi Antonini, Charlie Zimmer- 
man, Isador Nagler, Ben Davidson, and 
many others too numerous to mention. May 
I say tonight, as I have on many other occa- 
sions, that I have considered it an honor and 
a great privilege to have received the en- 
dorsement of the Liberal Party each time I 
have run for public office since the Liberal 
Party has been in existence. 

I have been glad to publicly acknowledge 
the vital support I have received from you 
by joining the name of the Liberal Party 
to my own party in my designation of affilia- 
tion in the records of the Senate. 

And, above all, I have valued with pride 
the personal friendships and associations I 
have made—friendships which have been 
above and beyond politics or political pur- 
poses—friendships and associations I will 
cherish so long as I live. 

And now, some brief and final thoughts 
on the problems which we all face. 

We face the challenge of the future of 
America, and of the cause of democracy and 
freedom. 

We are not meeting that challenge today. 
We are shrinking from it. We are hypno- 
tizing ourselves into a trance of self-con- 
tentment and complacency. 

There is so much to be done; there are 
so many evil forces to beat back, so many 
looming dangers to be confronted, and so 
many problems to be resolved lest they 
overwhelm and overcome us. 

There are great new frontiers to be opened; 
mighty mountaintops of human progress to 
be climbed. Yet we hear today few clarion 
calls to action and achievement. 

We must move forward in the field of 
housing, in the field of immigration and 
citizenship legislation, in the field of minor- 
ity rights, in the field of atomic energy and 
its peacful uses, in the field of social secu- 
rity and social justice. We must learn how 
to share our great technical know-how with 
other peoples and how to learn from other 
peoples the great know-how of philosophic 
and historic experience and cultural appre- 
ciation. Above all, we must seek to achieve 
& just, free, and peaceful world. All these 
are goals, some immediate and some long 
range, to challenge the best and most that 
there is in us. 

For new ideas on ways of achieving these 
goals, we must look to individuals and 
groups of individuals who dare to think in 
new and different terms; who dare to be 
nonconformists; who dare to be unortho- 
dox—who dare to move ahead into uncharted 
areas of thought. 

I consider the Liberal Party to be a group 
of such trailmakers. I hope that it will al- 
ways continue, and even intensify, its ex- 
plorations in these vital areas. I can think 
of no greater or more pressing need for our 
country, for the free world, and for hu- 
manity itself. 

Let us set our sights on these distant 
goals and proceed to march forward with 
strong and active faith in ourselves and in 
the principles of freedom and democracy. 
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Memorial Day Address by Judge Nelson 
Schwab, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Memorial 
Day address delivered by Judge Nelson 
Schwab, Jr., at Wesleyan Cemetery, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on May 30, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reocrp, 
as follows: 

MeEMoRIAL Day ApprRESS By NELSON ScHWwaB, 
JR., WESLEYAN CEMETERY, OI&NCINNATI, 
OHIO, May 30, 1956 
Some of you may realize the emotions I 

feel standing on this platform in Wesleyan 

Cemetery on this Memorial Day. For you 

see, my grandfather, who spent his entire 

adult life on Blue Rock Street, and my father, 
also born and raised in this neighborhood, | 
have both performed similar duties in years 
gone by. I mention such facts not out of 
boastfulness or egotism but rather in a spirit 
of pride in this community where we revere 
and respect our precious traditions and 
heritages. 

My young sons, whom I hope may one day 
stand here too, asked me why we celebrate 
Memorial Day, and it set me thinking of the 
answer. So I reread Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ great Memorial Day 
address in 1884. It was before the GAR post 
in Keene, N. H.; and Holmes told of his Civil 
War experiences. He spoke of his having 
been wounded, of different events in battle, 
and of his memories of Army companions 
living and dead. He said that Memorial Day 
meant to him the reaffirming from year to 
year of a national act of enthusiasm and 
faith. 

And I think all of us who have fought in 
wars reflect back today on our experiences. 
We think of the men we served with, the 
ships we were on, and the lands we operated 
in. We think of those who did not come 
back. And I think all of us relive the glory 
and the honor of having served our country 
in uniform. 

But I believe that there are reasons today 
which lend new and even greater significance, 
meaning, and importance to Memorial Day. 
We see too often today a feeling that refer- 
ences to patriotism and love of country are 
somewhat embarrassing or foolish flag wav- 
ing. A sincere and meaningful celebration 
of this day with sober reflection about the 
duties and obligations which this day implies 
is one sure cure for such false thinking. 

I read recently an article in the U. S. News 
& World Report where an Army doctor was 
interviewed about the brainwashing of 
American soldiers captured in Korea. He 
outlined the insidious and subtle techniques 
used by our enemy to confuse and weaken 
our young men. This Army major concluded, 
however, that too many of our young men 
had yielded to Communist brainwashing. 
He was asked this question: 

“What do you consider the basic defect re- 
vealed by the success of this Communist pro- 
gram on so many Americans? What's miss- 
ing? What’s wrong?” 

And he answered, “The basic defects lie in 
three areas: 

“First, in the area of character develop- 
ment and the development within young 
people of an internalized system of discipline. 
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“Second, in the area of general education, 
particularly education about the American 
democracy, which, I think, has suffered at the 
hands of those who cry havoc at any hint of 
what they choose to label ‘nationalism.’ 

“Third, in the area of military prepared- 
ness, which in the minds of a great many 
people resolves itself simply into a problem 
of mechanics, ballistics, push-buttons and 
guided missiles rather than emphasizing the 
moral and characterological elements in 
war.” 

The second reason given by the Army 
doctor is the need for more education about 
our American democracy interests used most 
on Memorial Day. Because I feel one of the 
purposes of this day should be to review 
what our American democracy means to us 
and to rededicate ourselves to the task of 
teaching our children about our country and 
what it stands for. 

And I think we are doing a good job in 
this community in this regard not only on 
Memorial Day, but throughout the year. 

Our many fine veteran organizations are 
doing thtir part and I think our churches, 
schools, and public officials are doing the 
same. 

In 1954 the Cincinnati school board pub- 
lished a pamphlet called “Foundation 
Values of American Life.” ‘This was sent to 
all schools for use by parents, teachers, and 
pupils. And these are the foundation values 
of our American life which this pamphlet dis- 
cusses. These are the values which form 
the framework of our heritage: 

1. Recognition of the inherent worth of 
each individual. 

2. Recognition of the spiritual and religious 
foundation upon which our values are de- 
pendent. 

3. Importance of continuance of educa- 
tion throughout life. 

4. Need of leadership based upon merit 
proven by competition. 

5. Respect for truth and 
honesty. 

6. Respect for our system of justice. 

7. An understanding of the freedom of as- 
sociation in American life. 

8. Respect for property and the right to- 
own and dispose of property. 

9. An appreciation of the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

10. Recognition of our need for steady im- 
provement by proper processes. 

Industry is doing its share in teaching 
patriotism too. You may have seen the book 
entitled “Freedom Is Not Free.” It was 
printed and published right here in Cin- 
cinnati and it tells of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and practices of our form of govern- 
ment and of the rights and obligations of all 
of us as citizens. And this book has been 
passed out in, many industrial plants 
throughout the country. 

The’ above are merely illustrations. There 
are countless other public and private efforts 
being made to make people aware of our 
precious heritage. But in sipte of all this, 
more must be done. This to me is the reason, 
the purpose, the spirit of Memorial Day. To 
pay tribute to those who have fallen—to re- 
affirm and restudy the foundation values of 
our American life, and to rededicate ourselves 
to the task ahead. 


intellectual 





Housing’s Winding Path 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared in the 
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Christian Science Monitor an editorial 
entitled “Housing’s Winding Path.” I 
think the editorial is a very good one, 
particularly in view of the very fine 
housing bill the Senate passed recently, 
and one which seems to be very good, 
that the House committee reported 
within the last day or two. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HOvsING’s WINDING PATH 


The Senate’s action in voting authority to 
build far more public-housing units than the 
administration had requested adds one more 
turn to a trail which differing viewpoints and 
partisan maneuvering have been tracing 
since 1949. 

In that year a Democratic Congress, with 
the general backing of conservative Republi- 
can Senator Taft, passed the Federal Housing 
Act of 1949. This authorized Federal coop- 
eration to built 810,000 units over the fol- 
lowing 6 years. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower toned this 
down to an annual figure of 35,000, and prob- 
ably felt relieved when a Republican Con- 
gress cut this to no lower than 20,000. Next 
year he asked to subsidize 140,000 units in 
the next 4 years, but Congress authorized but 
35,000 for the next year only. 

In 1955 the President asked for the same 
number, 35,000 annually, but only for 2 years. 
Then the now Democratically controlled Sen- 
ate made a move quite similar to the recent 
one: It called for a minimum of 200,000 and 
@ maximum of 800,000 units in the following 
4 years. The House pulled this back sharply 
to 45,000 for 1 year only. But the Demo- 
crats had placed a liberal effort on the record. 

In its latest action the Senate has voted 
to restore the 1949 goal of 800,000 units. By 
midsummer three-eighths of these will have 
been built or contracted for. The remainder 
the President is told to build at 135,000 per 
year or, at his discretion, at somewhere be- 
tween 50,000 and 200,000 in any 1 year. The 
House is expected again to cut this back. 
Again, and in a campaign year, the Demo- 
crats have chalked up a liberal effort. 

Politics aside, whatever else the House may 
do it might well consider the latitude offered 
the President. At a moment characterized 
both by fear of inflation and fear of reces- 
sion the authority to expand or trim a siz- 
able chunk of public works has no little 
merit. Its use might help considerably to 
keep the economic scales in balance. 





Why the Delay? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Times for June 2, 
1956. 

This editorial states what we on Con- 
gress know well, that the American peo- 
ple want a complete reexamination of 
foreign aid, and they expect Congress, 
not the executive branch, to make the 
study. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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WHY THE DELAY? 


For more than 6 months suggestions have 
been mounting that the foreign-aid program 
needs a complete overhaul. They have come 
not only from Congressmen and Americans 
in private life, but from the foreign recipients 
of United States aid. 

Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, Who is next on 
the list of Kremlin red-carpet visitors, sug- 
gested on the eve of his departure for Mos- 
cow that American aid henceforth should be 
in the form of long-term loans rather than 
outright grants. 

French Foreign Minister Mollet, whose 
country since the war has received American 
aid second only to Britain, recently said the 
United States was detested when it gave away 
money. 

Now the General Accounting Office, which 
keeps track of how the money is ultimately 
used, reports that the foreign-aid program 
suffers from poor planning, lack of account- 
ability, poor coordination, overestimating 
capabilities of recipient countries and over- 
ambitious programs. 

These critical remarks could be multiplied 
many times to prove that the present Amer- 
ican aid program is in dire need of reexami- 
nation and revision. 

In Washington much lip service has been 
given to the need for a new study of foreign 
aid. But no one has acted. 

This so obviously is a responsibility of 
Congress it is incredible that both the House 
and Senate seem reluctant to move. Of 
course no study started now can contribute 
to full appraisal of the 1957 program. But 
if Congress doesn’t get off its cushioned com- 
placent chair soon it will be too late for such 
a study to have any value for the 1958 pro- 
gram. 

Furthermore, if pressure continues, the 
executive branch of the Government will 
start a study outside Congress’ jurisdiction. 
And Congress should know by now what that 
means—a once-over-lightly whitewash of the 
present program, 

This waiting for something to turn up Is 
Micawberism at its worst. No wonder hardly 
a day passes when the Bolsheviks don't grab 
the initiative in some other corner of the 
world. 

The time to start a thorough study of for- 
eign aid is now. The agency to do this is 
Congress. If Congress shirks this responsi- 
bility, we hope the voters who pay the bills 
will remember it this November at the polls. 





. Race Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, ever 
since the Supreme Court decision, a little 
more than 2 years ago, relating to seg- 
regation in public schools, there has been 
much discussion of this matter—not only 
in the South but throughout the Nation. 

The Alabama Christian Advocate is 
the publication of the Methodist Church 
in Alabama. It opened its columns for 
discussion of this subject, and the sub- 
ject of race relations generally. Many 
people took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to state their views. One of those 
was a clergyman of many years of service 
in the church. He speaks forcefully out 
of his long experience as a Methodist 
preacher. I refer to Dr. James A. Chan- 


dler, of Mobile, Ala. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his article printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Race RELATIONS 


(By Dr. James A. Chandler) 


Jesus taught the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, but that doctrine 
does not forbid the segregation of nations, 
races, or social circles. 

Equality before God in His atoning love 
does not demand social equality or the right 
of anyone, white or colored, to enter indis- 
criminately any and all circles of society. 
Neither does it demand or justify the indis- 
criminate integration of Negroes into either 
white school or white churches, or the white 
into Negro schools or Negro churches, 


SEGREGATION WITHIN RACES 


Both the white race and the Negro race 
practice segregation in their social circles, 
and there is no divine law against it. If 
Negroes practice social segregation among 
themselves in their various circles of culture 
and at the same time love God and their 
race, where does the Negro get the idea that 
he has a divine right, without mutual con- 
sent, to integration with all white people 
anywhere and everywhere, hotel, church, 
school, or what not, without any restriction 
whatsoever? It does not make good sense, 
and the Bible does not teach it. 

The relations between the two races have 
been amicable for long years. There were 
no strained relations until professional 
agitators created them, but even now the 
vast majority prefer their own churches and 
to associate with their own color. It was 
Booker T. Washington, perhaps the greatest 
leader the Negroes have ever had, who said: 
“We can all be separate as the fingers 
socially, and as united as the hand in work- 
ing to help each other and the South.” 

To men of good will, segregation is no 
indication of either race or class hatred. It 
is accepted philosophically. There is no sin 
in segregation until some agitator creates it. 


SEGREGATION NOT DISCRIMINATION 


Segregation does not necessarily mean the 
supremacy of one race over another race, nor 
the superiority of one class over another 
class. It is not a matter of to what genes 
one can or cannot trace his ancestry, or 
whether one’s blood unmixed can be traced 
to a certain source or stock. It is not a 
matter of ail nations springing from one 
blood or the opinion of some scientists that 
all blood is the same. Perhaps so, in a 
matter of blood transfusion, but the fact re- 
mains that in genetics a Negro’s blood begets 
its kind, and a white man’s blood begets its 
kind. There, too, was a time when there was 
only one language, but God changed all 
that (Gen. 11: 1-9). 

Segregation is simply a matter of congeni- 
ality, or what and where one race or another 
is and prefers to remain. “Birds of a feather 
flock together.” It is natural. God Him- 
self made people like that. It fosters peace- 
ful relations, with respect for all and malice 
toward none. Both races can be brotherly 
and deal justly with each other, though sep- 
arate, which they did very acceptably until 
Russia’s propaganda of desegregation and 
integration was sold to our country. 

THE LAW OF LOVE 


There is one big fact that all equalitarians 
seem to forget and that is that the moral law 
of love for one’s neighbor is a “two-way 
street.” It embraces not only one’s rights for 
himself but his duties to others. That 
means if either a white man or a colored 
man considers it his right to enter some 
circle of society of a race different from his 
own, that circle or society has an equal right 
to forbid it and to prevent it, if possible to 
do so by lawful means. 
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If the law of love prevailed in society, the 
simple virtue of modesty, decency, and hu- 
mility would prevent intrusion upon the 
privacy of others or any desire to seek a so- 
cial preferment where one is not wanted. 
Both colored and white would accord to 
every man the right to choose, by mutual 
consent, his own company. There would be 
no inferiority complex or a personality bit- 
terly sensitive to its own rights. There 
would be no display of rudeness, presump- 
tion or familiarity to provoke discord. Def- 
erence is oftentimes a Christian virtue and 
an indication of noble birth. 

Jesus taught that the humble man will not 
seek the upper seats, or the higher levels, 
but will wait to be invited to them, with the 
assurance that “he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted” (Luke 14: 7-11). That 
Christian virtue would prevent any man, 
white or colored, from demanding associa- 


tion with some sphere of society where he 


knows he would be persona non grata. 
JESUS OPPOSED FORCE 

The law of love condemns impudence. 
Modesty is an indication of potential great- 
ness. It may mean that a man is fit to be on 
a higher level. But men cannot happily and 
profitably gain a higher level by demand but 
by proving themselves qualified for it and 
worthy of it. To seek that level by force 
would be uncouth and reveal a lack of quality 
for the equality level sought. 

If the law of love prevailed, there would 
be no fight by agitators of either race, in 
church or state, to obtain by force or revo- 
lution the social privileges to which one 
race or another may consider itself entitled. 
Jesus did not advocate political force. Said 
He, “The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven which a woman hid in three measures 
of meal, till the whole was leavened.” 
(Matthew 13: 33). It-works silently, im- 
perceptibly, slowly but surely. God’s king- 
dom is not extended by force, political pres- 
sure, or court decisions. Jesus said, “My 
kingdom is not of this world” and it ‘“com- 
eth not with outward show,” (John 18: 36; 
Luke 17: 20). If so, the Christian concept 
is opposed to carnal weapons, political pres- 
sure, or court procedures as a means to fur- 
ther its interests. “Let go and let God.” 


The time element is necessary. A mush- 
room may grow overnight, but the sturdy 
oak requires long years. Growth cannot 
be forced. It can grow only by a proper 
adjustment to the elements. If those who 
favor immediate radical measures to obtain 
what they term their social rights would 
bide their time in patience and rest upon the 
merits they claim—if they would trust the 
leaven of Christ’s kingdom to work out 
the leveling process of society, all social 
problems would be solved in God’s own time 
and way. 

RUSSIAN HYPOCRISY 

This social revolution that now confronts 
us was hatched in Russia. The Soviet Union 
demands worldwide desegregation and inte- 
gration, but it is a well-authenticated fact 
that she does not practice it among her 
own people. In the central Asian region 
of the Soviet Union, there is a union of five 
Soviet republics, covering an area larger 
than all western Europe, populated by 20 
million people mostly of strong Mongolian 
strain, a colored race. But Russia very 
hypocritically demands for all other na- 
tions social equality and integration, though 
she herself does not practice it but pro- 
vides private schools for her own people. 
Russia’s program is bait for the American 
people and they have swallowed it. Both of 
our political parties, our Supreme Court, and 
many churchmen have fallen in line with 
Russia’s nonsegregation propaganda. It is 
well known that the purpose of Russia is to 
array class against class and to create di- 
vision and frustration throughout our coun- 
try and the whole world. Her success has 
been alarming, phenomenal, unbelievable. 
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That program has no scriptural foundation. 
Russia hates our Bible and says there is no 
God. 


Basic in Russia’s often declared purpose to 
conquer the world is her plan to make all 
men equal. Equal indeed. But her leveling 
process is always to level down, not up. It is 
a plan to pull down patricians, higher-ups, 
even kings from their thrones, to a common 
level. It is not a plan to lift up the common 
man, white or colored, to a higher level but 
to reduce them to the level of puppets and 
slaves. That will be the result of the Com- 
munist program, if it ever gains control in 
this country. 


RACIAL MIXTURE UNDESIRABLE 


This political fight involves much more 
than social equality and desegregation. 
Mongrelization, or intermarriage, is the 
avowed aim of the leading equalitarians and 
the Negro press of this country. Mongreliza- 
tion, or integration leading thereto, is con- 
trary to the law of nature and to the plan of 
God, who “divided to the nations their in- 
heritance,” “separated” them, and “deter- 
mined the bounds of their habitation,” 
(Genesis 10: 5, 31, 32; Deuteronomy 32: 8; 
Acts 17: 26). If God had intended there 
should be one nation, one race, one color, one 
language, or one world, all mixed and living 
together as one people, all equal and no bar- 
riers, He would have so determined it (Gene- 
sis 11: 1-9). On the contrary, He established 
the nations and segregated them. He taught 
them and all people to love one another and 
to live in unity of spirit—not equality, but 
unity in one great diversity. 

God segregated the Hebrew people and 
sought to keep their blood pure, or unmixed 
with that of a different people. What was di- 
vine for or a virtue of the Hebrew people 
certainly cannot be “a sin” for the white race 
today. The preservation of racial purity is a 
God-given instinct, and, being so, it cannot 
be inconsistent with the law of love. 

By fault or favor of the white man, the 
Negro is far from the bounds of his divinely 
appointed “habitation.” Africa is his home. 
Both Jefferson and Lincoln favored his de- 
portation to Africa. Jefferson organized and 
sponsored the Colonization Society of Vir- 
ginia, which deported some 10,000 Negroes to 
Liberia. The movement failed for lack of 
funds. Jefferson wrote, “Nothing is more 
certainly written in the book of fate than 
that these people (Negroes) are to be free 
nor is it less certain that the two races 
equally free cannot live in the same govern- 
ment.” 

The law of nature (to produce “after their 
kind”—Genesis 1: 21—and, naturally, to 
choose association with “their kind”) and 
the law of love, which Jesus taught, must 
harmonize with each other, because God is 
the author of both laws, and therefore they 
cannot be opposed to each other. 

Neither the law of nature nor the law of 
love forbids the segregation of nations, races, 
or social circles. 





The Purpose of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of the purpose of the Theodore Roose- 
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velt Centennial Commission, as pre- 
pared by the. Commission. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL COMMIS- 
SION, 1858—-1958—PURPOSE 


To restore to American life Theodore 
Roosevelt’s inspiration and guidance as “the 
greatest teacher of the essentials of popular 
self-government the world has ever known’’; 

To give the widest possible circulation to 
his conviction that “the fate of the 20th cen- 
tury will in no small degree depend on the 
type of citizenship developed on this conti- 
nent”; and 

To stimulate industry, labor, education, 
the church, and every. other element of 
American life to use their capacities and 
resources to make American men and 
women, American boys and girls, alert and 
responsible citizens, who feel in their hearts 
the hunger that was.in Theodore Roosevelt's, 
to make America, throughout the world, a 
bugle to the free, a beacon to the enslaved. 





The Armistice Farce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Times for June 
2, 1956. 

This editorial points out that two of 
the so-called neutral members of the 
so-called Neutral Nations Commission 
were known to be Communist stooges of 
the Soviet Union. 

‘It is easy to understand why the Com- 
munists insisted on putting their par- 
tisans on a neutral commission, to hide 
the buildup of Communist strength in 
North Korea, and carry on espionage 
and subversion in the Republic of Korea. 
I should like to know what strange hid- 
den influences in our State Department, 
and its allies outside the Department, 
engineered our consent to this disgrace- 
ful political surrender of our hard-won 
victory, and to the humiliation of a 
valiant ally, 

Congress should not rest until it un- 
covers the focal point of this deadly 
political infection, because that is the 
only way to prevent another Korean war, 
and another Communist victory when 
we sit down to talk peace. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe ARMISTICE FARCE 

The United Nations command finally has 
caught up—part way, at least—with the 
farce of “neutral” supervision of the Korean 
armistice. 

Because it was loaded from the start 
with Communist pawns and spies in the 
name of those fine old neutrals, Red Poland 
and Red Czechoslovakia, the Communist side 
consistently has thumbed its nose at the 
truce terms. 

The only provision they have observed is 
no shooting. But that is scant assurance 
they don’t ever intend to shoot again, what 
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with their massive buildup of artillery and 
jet planes in North Korea. 

The United Nations has known about this 
all along, but has waited until no~ to act. 
And it has taken a half measure, at that. 
It simply bars truce teams from operating 
in South Korea. This won't stop the move 
of Red arms and jets to North Korea but 
it should end the espionage which has been 
so flagrantly conducted by the Poles and 
Czechs under a white flag in South Korea. 

Moreover, acting in collaboration with the 
Communist military forces, the Red observ- 
ers continually have obstructed attempts of 
the two real neutrals, the Swiss and Swedes, 
to investigate violations going on in the 
north. 

Since the Communists obviously have no 
intentions of living up to the armistice 
terms, there is only one thing to do to end 
the supervision farce completely. That is, 
to rack up the whole commission. The 
United States early last month suggested 
this step to our allies, but nothing has 
come of it. Switzerland and Sweden are 
conscientious members who don’t want to 
run out on a job that has been handed to 
them. 4 

We should renew pressure to abolish this 
meaningless setup—and keep our powder 
dry in Korea. Being conscientious rarely 
pays off in dealing with communism. 





Soviet Attitudes Toward Settlement of 
: Disputes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Dr. Richard F. Staar, professor of 
political science, and departmental 
chairman of Harding College, entitled 
“Soviet Attitude Toward Pacific Settle- 
ment of Disputes.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Soviet ATTITUDE Towarp Pactric SETTLEMENT 
or DISPUTES 


(By Richard F. Staar) 


Ever since the October revolution and the 
successful overthrow of the Kerensky gov- 
ernment in Russia, the Communists in that 
country have characterized themselves as 
“champions of international peace.” In sup- 
port of this contention they have called upon 
the world to view the array of peace notes, 
appeals, and declarations, records of confer- 
ences on interwar problems and disarma- 
ment, treaties, and pacts of neutrality and 
nonaggression which the Soviet Government 
has either supported or entered into over the 
years. On its face this is an impressive rec- 
ord indeed. 

In order really to understand the attitude 
of the Soviet Union toward the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, one must first 
determine what the Russians actually mean 
when they talk about “peace” or “war.” The 
purpose of this paper, however, is merely to 
review the record of Soviet diplomacy, in 
order to determine the U. S. S. R.’s bona fide 
attitude toward the international settlement 
of disputes. 


DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATION 


The Soviet Union has repeatedly stated and 
shown in practice a preference for bilateral 
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talks rather than other means of settling dis- 
putes. This has been exemplified in many 
conciliation treaties. The Soviets have al- 
ways claimed that their international agree- 
ments are more stable than those of any oth- 


‘ er state. 


The fact of the matter is that the Rus- 
sians have kept faithful to treaty obligations 
only when such a course was to their inter- 
est... During the years that the U. S. S. R. 
was weak and afraid of being crushed, it 
sought security through negotiation (1920— 
21), international conferences (1922-25), po- 
litical agreements (1925-31), connection with 
the French alliance system (1932), the 
League of Nations (1934-39), and Hitler 
(1939-41). 

The situation following the Second World 
War was predicted 27 years ago by a Soviet 
international lawyer: 

“The splendid isolation in the traditional 
policy of the United Kingdom will be repro- 
duced historically by the Soviet Republic, 
with the difference that not water will sepa- 
rate Russia from the European Continent but 
borders of a different character * * * those 
of the Great Concept.” * 

Today the frontiers of de facto control have 
extended to include most of the Balkans and 
half of Germany. 

GOOD OFFICES AND MEDIATION 


Both of these methods are essentially sim!- 
lar. There are only a few examples of accept- 
ance by the Russians of mediation offers by 
other powers. The Allied Powers invited the 
Bolsheviks to Prinkipo in January 1919 for 
a conference that would conclude the civil 
war then raging in Russia. The Soviets im- 
mediately accepted by radiogram.* 

This meeting failed to bring about peace. 
A second attempt was made in March 1919, 
when William Bullitt unofficially represented 
the United States on a trip to Moscow for the 
purpose of determining the possibility of 
acceptable terms to both the Soviets and 
their enemies. The former signed a draft 
treaty, thus showing their willingness to 
conclude peace with the anti-Bolshevik 
forces. The agreement never went into 
effect. 


A third example under this same category 
was the Soviet acceptance of a 1926 French 
mediation offer concerning a dispute with 
Switzerland. The trouble arose from the 
assassination of a Bolshevik diplomat. The 
Russians agreed to remove their boycott of 
Switzerland, providing that the latter meet 
certain conditions. 


It would seem on the basis of the fore- 
going prima facie evidence that the Com- 
munists recognize the value of mediation by 
third parties. Such a superficial conclusion 
breaks down, however, when one examines 
the setting in which these incidents took 
place. The Bolsheviks were in extremely pre- 
carious conditions. 


The first two illustrations happened during 
the civil war, when the Soviets were battling 
for their very existence on all fronts. The 
last example took place at a time, when the 
political situation was extremely dangerous 
due to the exhaustion and disorganization 
resulting from this same civil war. In view 
of the preceding, it would seem more jus- 
tiflable—especially since the U. S. S. R. to 
date has never accepted any other offers of 
mediation—to assume that the positive So- 
viet attitude toward good offices and media- 
tion was not manifested ex principio but 
rather because of necessity. 


COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY 


This method of settling international dis- 
putes involves a definite procedure, estab- 
lished at the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
1907. The Soviets have never resorted to 
such factfinding commissions. The reason 
for this negative attitude was explained by 
Maxim Litvinov in a 1922 speech: * 
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“Commander Hilton Young has asked 
whether it is impossible to find an impartial 
Judge in the whole world. It must be estab- 
lished first that there exist not one but two 
worlds: the Soviet and the non-Soviet *—* *, 
One party [to a dispute] will propose a Com- 
munist Judge, like the chairman of the Third 
International; the other party perhaps the 


head of the League of Nations * * *. Maybe 
only an angel could solve the Russian 
problem.” 


Even U.S. S. R. satellites have been candid 
in their criticism regarding international 
commissions of inquiry. Neither the Soviet 
Union nor its Balkan satrapies (Yugoslavia, 
Ablania, Bulgaria) permitted United Na- 
tions’ commissions to enter territories under 
their control during the civil war in Greece. 
A similar refusal met the later attempt by 
U. N. representatives when they attempted to 
perform their legal duties in North Korea to 
bring about free elections. 


ARBITRATION 


The Russians prefer diplomatic action or 
even commissions of conciliation to this 
quasi-judicial process. ‘They welcome arbi- 
tration only for commercial disputes on 
questions involving the conflict of laws, that 
is, private international law.” 

Again the reason for this attitude has been 
made quite clear by Soviet writers: 

“The necessary minimum and basic 
premise for any arbitration is a community 
of mind on legal principles. Insofar as such 
@ community is lacking, any attempt to se- 
cure an impartial authority for two parts of 
humanity that speak such different lan- 
guages is a priori hopeless.”’* 

In other words, there are no impartial 
states when a question involves differing eco- 
nomic systems according to the Communists. 
The idea of compulsory arbitration by third 
parties, therefore, has always been opposed 
by the U. 8. S. R. The following exceptions 
only tend to substantiate this rule. 

In a treaty signed by the Soviets with the 
proletarian government of Finland on March 
1, 1918, compulsory arbitration was one of the 
provisions. Both parties to the agreement 
were, however, workers’ states. Also, the 
arbitrator was to be selected from the prole- 
tarian party of Sweden. 

In December 1922, the Russians accepted 
the principle of international arbitration for 
political disputes with non-Socialist states, 
under the condition that a simultaneous 
agreement for disarmament be signed.® It 
was known a priori to the U.S. S. R. that the 
capitalist states would not accept the latter 
stipulation. In view of this, the whole pro- 
posal takes on the character of a propaganda 
maneuver, calculated to prove at no cost the 
peace-loving nature of the Socialist father- 
land. 

The Soviets have demonstrated that they 
prefer to settle disputes by means of mixed 
commissions. Most of the treaties of con- 
ciliation, signed by the U. S. S. R. between 
the two World Wars, contain provisions for 
such commissions.” 

All Russian treaties of this type are re- 
stricted by the provision that if agreement 
is not reached through conciliation, then no 
further obligation rests on the parties. The 
conciliation commissions are paritary and do 
not have a neutral chairman. 

Soviet conventions for conciliation proce- 
dure usually contain a provision for sub- 
mitting all disputes—regardless of nature— 
between the two parties, which cannot be 
settled through regular diplomatic chan- 
nels within a reasonable length of time." 
Some of these treaties contain explicit reser- 
-vations. One is found in the convention 
with Poland, which precludes the applica- 
bility of conciliation to disputes concerning 
territorial questions. 

Some Soviet treaties provide that prece- 
dence be given to special procedures estab- 
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lished by previous agreements binding upon 
the parties. If such special procedures are 
provided for in these other agreements, the 
disputes falling under their provisions are 
not approached in accordance with the 
treaty for pacific settlement, but, instead, 
are handled in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the special agreement.” 

Many of the treaties signed by the 
U. S. S. R. provide for the appointment of 
different commissioners for each session of 
the commission, despite the fact that the 
commissions established by these treaties 
meet periodically. They are, in a sense, more 
permanent than the so-called permanent 
commissions constituted by other treaties, 
which seldom if ever convene. 

Each of the countries appoints two per- 
sons from among its own nationals. The 
sessions are presided over by one of the 
nationals of the party in whose territory the 
commission is sitting. Meetings are held al- 
ternately in the capitals of the two states. 
A session usually lasts 14 or 15 days and is 
held toward the middle of each year. 

Under the system of annual sessions, no 
applications are necessary, except when one 
of the countries demands an extraordinary 
session. In that case, the party requesting 
the meeting must inform the other party 
of the urgent circumstances occasioning the 
request. With regard to ordinary meetings, 
each state shall communicate to the other, 
through the diplomatic channel, the list of 
questions which it desired should be dealt 
with at that session (identical in all trea- 
ties). 

Often, experts appointed by the parties 
are allowed to be with the commission as 
advisers. The conciliation commission usu- 
ally decides the procedure of its meetings. 
Any person is heard, whose evidence is 
deemed to be useful. The countries are 
obligated to furnish the commission with all 
data and assistance that is found to be nec- 
essary. 

All members must be present for the pro- 
ceedings. Most treaties require a unanimous 
decision. The commission submits a joint 
report on all disputes referred to it as well 
as a consolidated settlement proposal on the 
basis of interpretations that must be sound 
at law.* It ‘usually recommends that its 
proposals be accepted by the two parties 
through diplomatic channels. The high 
contracting parties are bound to inform each 
other within 90 days as to whether they ac- 
cept the proposals. 

There have been some examples of mixed 
commissions established for a specific pur- 
pose. One was set up to map the Soviet- 
Afghanistan boundary by a convention be- 
tween the two states.* The commission had 
three persons from each side and was em- 
powered to decide the ownership of islands. 
Its report was subject to approval by the 
two high contracting parties. A similar 
mixed border commission was provided for 
the following year in an agreement between 
the Soviet Union and Finland.“ 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


This topic relates to disputes arising from 
transactions between non-Communist in- 
dividuals or corporations on the one hand 
and Soviet state trading corporations on the 
other. As such, it concerns only one state 
directly—the U. S. S. R. 

The Foreign Trade Arbitration Commis- 
sion in the All-Union Chamber of Commerce 
was established in Moscow by decree of June 
17, 1932.% Soviet agencies transacting busi- 
ness in the United States, for example, al- 
ways included a clause in their contracts 
with American corporations which provided 
that arbitration would take place only be- 
fore this Soviet commission in Moscow. All 
decisions were final and binding. 

A post-war trade agreement with Poland 
contains a similar provision. Article XI of 
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this agreement, which was signed on Febru- 
ary 2, 1946, by the Minister of Navigation and 
Poreign Trade of Poland and the Foreign 
Trade Board of the Soviet Military Admin- 
istration in Germany, reads as follows: 1” 

“All disputes arising out of the present 
contract or in connection with it shall be 
subjected to the pronouncements of an ar- 
bitration.commission attached to the All- 
Soviet Chamber of Commerce in Moscow 
whose decision is final and obligatory for 
both parties.” 

The most famous case of commercial ar- 
bitration was perhaps that between the Lena 
Goldfields Company, Ltd., and the U.S. S. R. 
The type of arbitration agreed upon here 
was different from the foregoing illustra- 
tions. The Soviets bound themselves in a 
contract to have a three-man arbitral com- 
mission, consisting of a national from each 
side and a neutral umpire.“ The U.S.S5. R. 
eventually withdrew its commissioner, Dr. 
Chlenov, and never paid the 13 million 
pounds sterling which was later adjudicated 
as damages. 

It would seem that experiences of this type 
have proven to the Russians that they can- 
not rely on any third party to see matters 
from their point of view. Therefore, the 
Communists now keep to their own Foreign 
Trade Arbitration Commission, where they 
are certain that the verdict will always be 
made in accordance with their wishes. 


CONCLUSION 


In general, it can be said that while the 
U. Ss. S. R. acknowledges the usefulness of 
international law, it reserves the privilege 
to deny the application of those provisions 
that it finds inconvenient. “This desire to 
retain freedom of choice springs from the 
Soviet conception of law as an instrument of 
the state and the state as an instrument of 
a dominant economic class.” * 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed fh the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing editorial from the Richmond, Va., 
News Leader, of June 6. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Or WARREN, DOUGLAS, AND BLACK 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down three opinions on Monday. 
Each of these decisions, to some extert, 
tended to preserve the vanishing powers of 
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State governments and to limit—or at least 
not to expand—the asserted authority of 
Federal agencies. From that standpoint, 
they surely were welcome decisions. 

Yet it would be a mistake, in our view, for 
the States Righters of the Union merely to 
acknowledge the Court’s opinions with a 
gratified glance and passon. What the three 
cases accomplished, among other things, was 
further to confirm the rise on the Court of 
a tight triumvirate of federalists—men de- 
termined to weaken the States and to expand 
the national power. We have in mind 
Messrs. Warren, Douglas, and Black. 

FROM CALIFORNIA 


Monday's first decision dealt with the 
strange case of Doris Walker, who obtained 
a job in 1941 as a label clerk in the Cutter 
Laboratories. In order to get the job she 
concealed the fact that she was a licensed 
attorney; she concealed a record of prior em- 
ployment with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion; she concealed the fact that she had 
been hired and fired by a series of canneries. 
It was not until long after she had been on 
the payroll, and had become intensely active 
in union affairs, that the company discovered 
she was an active member of the Communist 
Party. In 1949, Mrs. Walker became presi- 
dent of the union. Shortly thereafter, she 
was dismissed. The union brought suit 
against the company, contending that Mrs. 
Walker had not been fired for “just cause,” 
but rather for her union activities. The 
California supreme court upheld her dis- 
missal. 

On Monday, the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirmed the California deci- 
sion, 6-3. The majority held that the key 
question was whether the Cutter company 
had waived its right to dismiss Mrs. Walker 
by not acting at once when the company 
learned of her falsehoods and her Commu- 
nist activities. This question seemed to the 
majority to involve “only California’s con- 
struction of a local contract under local law.” 
No substantial Federal question could be 
found. 

To Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting, the 
majority’s action sanctioned “a flagrant vio- 
lation of the first amendment.” Mrs. Walker 
was being dismissed from a laboratory, en- 
gaged in manufacturing critical drugs and 
vaccines, just because she was an active 


Communist. This Mr. Justice Douglas could 
not approve. This was a dangerous inno- 
vation. This violated constitutional guar- 


anties of industrial workers. 

Suppose, Mr. Justice Douglas went on to 
inquire, this were a contract that allowed 
“any employee who is a Republican to be 
discharged for just cause.” Surely the 
courts would enforce no such discrimina- 
tory contract. “It is elementary that free- 
dom of political thought is protected by the 
14th amendment against interference by the 
States, and against Federal regimentation by 
the first amendment.” Why, then, permit 
the dismissal of a Communist? “Govern- 
ment may not favor one political group over 
another.” To say that Cutter had just cause 
to fire a lying Communist is to approve “an 
unconstitutional scheme to discriminate 
against citizens by reason of their political 
ideology.” “I do not think,” said Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas, “we can hold consistently with 
our Bill of Rights that Communists can be 
proscribed from making a living on the as- 
sumpticn that * * * the danger from Com- 
munist employees is too great for critical 
industry to bear.” 

Chief Justice Warren and Mr. Justice 
Black joined in this dissent. 

FROM FLORIDA 


The second of the cases won little atten- 
tion. It involved a petition by Dan Durley, 
63, who was convicted in Florida of cattle 
stealing and sentenced to the State peniten- 
tiary. He sought his freedom in the Florida 
courts on a series of petitions for writs of 
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habeas corpus, in which he alleged, among 
other things, that he was convicted on per- 
jured evidence. When the Florida Supreme 
Court refused to release him, he obtained a 
full hearing before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. On Monday, the high court 
affirmed the Florida decision, 5-4. 

The opinion went to highly technical con- 
siderations of law, too complex to be sum- 
marized here. It will suffice to say that a 
majority of the Supreme Court held that 
Florida’s State judicial procedures were not 
to be interfered with. On the record, the 
majority found, no Federal jurisdiction had 
been established. 

To Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting the 
majority’s action served only to compound 
“a shocking case of miscarriage of justice.” 
In his view, the Florida courts were unwill- 
ing or unable to discern a miscarriage of 
justice for themselves. The Supreme Court 
judges, from their marbled Olympus, can 
see things mere State judges cannot. He 
was joined by Chief Justice Warren, and 
Mr. Justice Black, and in this case, by Tom 
Clark. 

FROM WISCONSIN 

The third case came from Wisconsin. It 
concerned an order entered by the Wisconsin 
State Employment Relations Board against 
the United Auto Workers, directing the 
union to cease violent tactics and mass 
picketing at the Kohler Co. plant. The UAW 
appealed: contending that Congress had so 
preempted the field of labor relations that 
no State, through its own labor agency, 
could enjoin actions which would be subject 
to an unfair labor proceeding before the 
National Labor Relations Board. The Su- 
preme,. Court on Monday refused to accept 
this argument. In a 6 to 3 opinion by Mr. 
Justice Reed, the majority held that the 
Taft-Harley Act did not take from the States 
their power “to prevent mass picketing, vio- 
lence, and overt threats of violence.” The 
dominant interest of the State in preventing 
violence and property damage, said Reed, 
cannot be questioned. It is a matter of 
genuine local concern. The States are the 
natural guardians of the public against vio- 
lence. “We would not interpret an act of 
Congress to leave them powerless to avert 
such emergencies without compelling direc- 
tions to that effect.” 

To Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting, the 
majority’s action created a situation “‘preg- 
nant with potentialities of clashes and con- 


flicts.” It opened a door for unseemly dis- 
putes. To be sure, the States may control 
violence. “They may make arrests and in- 


voke their criminal law to the hilt.” But if 
a State orders a union to stop bullying law- 
abiding citizens? That, in the eyes of Mr. 
Justice Dougias, a State must not do. The 
States transgress “when they allow their ad- 
ministrative agencies or their courts to en- 
join the conduct that Congress has author- 
ized the Federal agency to enjoin.” Chief 
Justice Warren and Mr. Justice Black joined 
in the dissent. 

What do we learn from all this? Here are 
three members of the highest Court in the 
land, among them the Chief Justice, who 
equate the Communist Party with a political 
party; here are three justices ready to seize 
from State tribunals the power to enjoin vio- 
lence in labor disputes. These same three 
Justices, in recent weeks, have joined in 
voiding the conviction of a notorious Com- 
munist, Steve Nelson, on the grounds that 
Pennsylvania’s State Sedition Act was an 
encroachment upon an exclusively Federal 
prerogative. They have joined in forbidding 
New York City to discharge a fellow-travel- 
ing professor, Harry Slochower. 

Warren and Douglas and Black: Three of 
nine. Two more such justices on the court, 
and the States are done for. The power to 
amend the Constitution, the ultimate con- 
trol over this Union’s basic law, will have 
passed from their hands. Was it ever in- 
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tended, we must ask once more, that any 
five men were to assume the sovereign powers 
of not fewer than 36 States? That is the in- 
tention, and that is the assumption, of these 
three. However gratified States Righters 
may be at Monday’s majority decisions, let 
us not forget the fact. 





Statement by George J. Burger, Prepared 
for Delivery Before the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation Subcommittee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago Mr. Georre J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, prepared a state- 
ment to be delivered at the hearings on 
Senate bill 3341. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Burger was not able to be present at 
that time; but he sent the statement to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, to be 
inserted in the record. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the statement inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
BusINEss, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTI- 
TRUST AND MONOPOLY LEGISLATION OF THE 
SenaTe Jupiciary, Sussecr: 8S. 3341 
I am George J. Burger, vice president in 

charge of the Washington office of the Na- 

tional Federation of Independent Business. 

I am appearing here solely for the member- 

ship of the Federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 


parts of the country. We have the largest. 


directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and are 
committed by their majority vote. No offi- 
cer or group of officers is permitted to speak 
or act officially for the federation until our 
entire membership has been polled. 

Our members were polled through Man- 
date No. 213 (official publication of the fed- 
eration) on the question: “require firms 
worth $1 million or more to inform Federal 
antitrust agencies of merger plans at least 
90 days in advance of action.” 

It is to be noted on the mandate the in- 
struction is given to members: “Before vot- 
ing—see arguments for and against.” 

The argument for: “This bill strengthens 
safeguards against monopoly mergers. The 
1914 basic law stopped such mergers com- 
pleted by stock purchase; 1951 amendment 
closed the asset purchase route. Yet merger 
total today is three times the 1949 rate, 
almost equal to the 1946-47 high. Monop- 
oly-threatening concentration is increasing 
apace. Assistant Attorney General Barnes 
has said bill will help in merger control, by 
giving antitrusters time to dig up facts and 
warn against mergers thought suspect. 
FTC Commissioner Gwynne says it will make 
merger law enforcement simpler.” 

The argument against: “After every merger 
wave, someone comes up with a new law to 


solve the problem. But the problem re- 
mains, to crop up again. Obviously there’s 
not so much need for new laws as there is 
for enforcement of existing laws. There’s 
question, too, whether Congress, having 
saddled antitrusters with new responsibility, 
will give them additional funds needed to 
carry out the heavier duties without shorting 
themselves on funds for other necessary 
antitrust work. Further than this, even 
though antitrusters get advance notice, 
mergers may still be completed.” 

The result of this poll, as it appears in 
Mandate No. 214, shows: 70 percent for the 
proposition, 23 percent against, and 7 per- 
cent no vote. 

As a matter of record, I request the priv- 
ilege of having made a part of the permanent 
record of this- hearing, Mandate bulletins 
Nos. 213 and 214 as they-refer to our action 
on the antimerger legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, as these expressions come from what 
can properly be termed the “grassroots” of 
our Nation, we believe it should be of im- 
portance for the committee and the Con- 
gress in shaping future action on this major 
subject. 

The bill before your committee is S. 3341. 
We did not poll our members on this bill 
introduced by Senator SPaRKMAN but we 
did poll on S. 2075, introduced by Senator 
SPARKMAN. which he amended in his new bill, 
S. 3341. The basic principles involved are 
the same, namely, antimerger legislation and 
we consider the membership poll. on S. 2075 
carried the same implications and instruc- 
tions to favor this legislation as embodied 
in S. 3341. 

To review our personal appearances before 
the platform committees of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic National Conven- 
tions in 1948 and again in 1952, you will find 
our recommendations to those committees 
in the first instance, in fact the principal and 
main recommendation in behalf of small 
business, was for consistent and vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws and that the 
proper steps be taken to amend these laws 
where actions are instituted which would 
result in monopoly and increased concentra- 
tion. Again, our position taken at that time 
was upon the direct instruction of our na- 
tionwide membership, comprising independ- 
ent business and professional men. 

We hold to the premise that if small busi- 
ness is to remain an important part of our 
overall economy, both at the production and 
distribution level, the first requisite for their 
success in the business world, provided they 
are efficient and have the necessary financial 
resources, is that the Government must see 
to it that no weaknesses exist in the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws and they must 
take every safeguard to srenghen these laws 
to protect the small business economy. 

It must also be noted for the record that 
small business is not looking for any sub- 
sidies nor are they looking for any special 
consideration over any other segment of our 
economy, but they must be protected against 
any and all merger actions in our economy 
that would tend to reduce their rightful 
position or permit a situation to be created 
that they would be a captive group of the 
big segments in our economy. 

No one knows better than we in the federa- 
tion, as a result of the daily correspondence 
from our members, either to the head office 
at Burlingame, Calif., or to our division office 
located in Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, 
and Washington, of the fear instilled in the 
minds of many small business institutions, 
that if they come forward and lay the facts 
on the line as to the situation they face 
through monopolistic actions, the retaliation 
that might accrue to them for laying the 
facts on the line. 

Make no mistake that small business is 
very vitally concerned about the increased 
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merger action in our economy and the in- 
creased concenration taking place. They 
put the question, “When will there be an 
end and how long are we to remain in our 
respective business or is it better, as some 
say, to get out now and close down and hold 
on to the resources we have at the moment?” 
I say to you, Mr. Chairman, in their behalf, 
this is a terrible plight to live under. 

I noted with considerable interest the 
statement made by the Honorable Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, before this 
committee in opposition to the above bill. 
It doesn’t surprise us to hear of this opposi- 
tion from that Department. Is it any won- 
der that many small-business institutions 
feel that the Department of Commerce 
speaks and acts for the best interest of the 
bigger industries in our economy and that 
they do not act for the best interest of all 
businesses and particularly including small 
business. We recall when the basing-point 
legislation was up for consideration before 
the Congress (in which the federation took 
a leading position opposing this legislation, 
because we believed the action was monopo- 
listic and beneficial to the big and injurious 
to small) we found at that time that the 
preceding Secretary of Commerce favored 
such legislation. Again that was in the in- 
terest of big business. 

We were told at that time that if that leg- 
islation was not approved it could result in 
ghost towns, and even certain segments of 
labor took the same position of favoring the 
legislation. To the credit of the President 
at that time, Mr. Truman, he vetoed the 
legislation. 

In the objections by Mr. Weeks, speaking 
for the Department of Commerce, opposing 
this legislation, he is reported as saying 
“that the provision for a 90-day waiting pe- 
riod be eliminated and that mergers be per- 
mitted to go ahead as soon as the Govern- 
ment had been notified.” 

Also, Mr. Weeks was quoted as saying 
“that the Justice Department should be re- 
quired, on request, to give a firm legal opin~- 
ion on @ merger, an opinion that, if favor- 
able, would prevent any antitrust suits 
against the company.” I am more than 
pleased that the Justice Department, through 
their able, sincere spokesman the Honorable 
Stanley Barnes, is reported as vigorously op- 
posing such recommendation by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Here's a good case in question, and it was 
an important case that happened shortly be- 
fore World War II: I’m talking about the 
time that we officially went into the war. 
The Fisk Rubber Co. at Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
@ well-known national institution, begin- 
ning in the early days of the automobile in- 
dustry, was acquired or taken over by the 
United States Rubber Co. 

At that time, the Fisk Rubber Co., as I 
recall, was in a reorganization period and 
on the way, and very definitely on the 
way, to remaining an important part in the 
rubber tire industry. They had national ac- 
ceptance and furthermore were an increas- 
ing competitor in rubber tires to the United 
States Rubber Co. I know because I had 
been a member of that industry in the retail 
trade, at that time, for over 30 years and I 
knew the acceptance of their products na- 
tionwide by the independent tire trade. I 
repeat, they were a strong growing com- 
petitor of the United States Rubber Co. in 
the sale of tires and tubes. 

When this acquisition by United States 
Rubber Co. was announced, the record will 
show the fear in the minds of the civic lead- 
ers in Springfield, Mass., a closeby city to 
Chicopee Falls, that if this merger was per- 
mitted it might result in the Fisk pliant 
eventually. being dismantled and add to un- 
employment in that area. 

The Honorable Thurman Arnold was then 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
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Antitrust Division, Department of Justice, 
and it will be found that Mr. Arnold was in 
a quandry as to just what to do. It is my 
opinion that he remarked that the matter 
was of such a serious nature that before final 
absolution be given to the merger, it should 
be passed upon by the Federal courts. 

There was considerable discussion on the 
floor of the House at the time this merger 
was pending and finally consummated. I 
think this is a good case to bring before the 
committee as to what could happen if the 
recommendations of the Secretary of Com- 
merce were followed. 

A few years before that, the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. acquired the Kelly-Spring- 
field Co., of Cumberland, Md. 

The irony of the situation in both of these 
cases is—if there had been antimerger legis- 
lation on the statute books at that time, 
these mergers would have been more care- 
fully scrutinized before they were permitted 
to be accomplished. 

Realize, Mr. Chairman, that if these com- 
panies had remained individually owned as 
heretofore, I mean the Fisk and the Kelly- 
Springfield, they would have enjoyed the 
prosperity of war business and probably 
would have been strong competitors for the 
four big giants remaining in the rubber-tire 
industry; namely, Goodyear, Goodrich, Fire- 
stone, and United States. 

In my travels, I do run into many people 
in the course of conversation, and just re- 
cently, a very well informed authority in 
the chemical industry, who apparently is 
with one of the big chemical corporations, 
said to me that certain strong financial in- 
terests urged him to go into the independent 
chemical ranks. He said they were amazed 
when he rejected their financial assistance 
and he said the reason for his rejection was 
because of the concentration and the mergers 
taking place in the chemical industry, that 
it would be business suicide to risk that 
splendid financial help from people who had 
the faith in his ability to succeed in the 
chemical industry. 

Whether it be so or not, I recall during the 
past decade, an authority in the can busi- 
ness remarked to me that there was not a 
chance for a small can company to exist 
with the monopoly and mergers taking place 
in that industry. He should know, as that 
was his industry I believe all of his business 
life. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, a more serious 
aspect in our overall economy in which small 
business is vitally interested is, with the 
increasing population which brings about an 
increasing demand for all types of commod- 
ities. Look at the picture of the scarcity 
of newer institutions being established in 
the major products in our overall economy. 
We have requested the Small Business Com- 
mittees to explore this situation and see 
what’s really happening in our overall 
economy. 

There are 3 or 4 dominating the automo- 
bile industry; there are 4 dominating the 
rubber-tire industry; there are a few bread 
companies dominating the bread industry; 
there are 3 dominating the aluminum 
industry and likewise the steel, copper, 
chemicals, shoes, etc., and a few milk com- 
panies that dominate the mill industry and 
still merging—why go on? Destroy small 
initiative and we end up with regimentation 
or dictatorship. . 

It’s our hope that constructive organized 
labor at the same time will take cognizange 
of this situation as it applies to the future 
of small business, both at the production 
and distribution level; and we make a plea 
that they may come forward and give a 
helping hand to save the free enterprise 
system. 

In conclusion, we recommend the adop- 
tion of S. 3341. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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Debate Without Argument 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star of June 1, 
1956. 

The bipartisan policy formulated by 
Mr. Acheson and Mr. Dulles even before 
the end of World War II has worked 
out exactly as its sponsors intended. It 
reduces our foreign policy debates to 
a fruitless exchange between interna- 
tionalist Democrats and internationalist 
Republicans, while the majority of the 
people in both parties are left without 
means to discuss their opposition to the 
American Government’s giving our peo- 
ple’s earnings to foreign governments 
which they wish to favor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

DEBATE WITHOUT ARGUMENT 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told a 
television audience the other day that he 
would welcome a “pretty thorough airing” 
of United States foreign policy during the 
present political campaign. “I think it’s a 
healthy thing,” said Dulles, “that every 4 
years foreign policy should be discussed.” 

It is a healthly thing. It would be healthier 
yet if the debate were not cut in half and 
the more troublesome half shoved under the 
table. As it stacks up now, one side takes 
the affirmative and the other says, “Yes, 
but—” 

In such a debate, millions are left without 
a spokesman. They are the ones who say 
“No” to foreign spending. 

The keystone of present foreign policy is to 
export taxpayers dollars. That is the issue 
which should be debated yea and nay. Yet 
in the realities of campaign politics, it is un- 
likely that any such debate will occur. 
Democrats are chronically committed to more 
foreign spending. Unhappy Republican 
leaders who are capable of leading a crusade 
against the doctrine of foreign aid are 
largely silenced by the fear of seeming to be 
critical of their own party organization dur- 
ing a campaign. 

There is tremendous discontent in this 
country with the idea that America should 
spend thousands of dollars, for instance, 
spraying the homes cf natives in Thailand 
with DDT. There is vast unrest at a book- 
keeping system which uses mostly American 
money to support United Nation social wel- 
fare programs and gives this country not one 
ounce of credit. There is a very real con- 
stitutional question of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s right to tax its citizens to buy high- 
ways for Jordan. 

The discontent with continued spending 
abroad is something that cannot be kept 
down. It erupted in Wisconsin the other day 
when the State’s Republican convention re- 
pudiated Senator ALEXANDER WILEY and gave 
its blessing in the coming Wisconsin primary 
to Representative GLENN R. Davis to oppose 
Wier for the senatorial nominatien. The 
issue was strictly foreign policy. 

Wiley fhas been a consistent supporter of 
the administration's foreign-aid policies. If 
reelected to a Republican dominated Senate, 
he would be chairman of the Senate Foreign 
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Relations Committee. Davis is a violent 
critic of foreign spending. On that basis he 
won the support of the Wisconsin Republican 
organization. The same thing happened in 
Georgia, where Herman Talmadge will replace 
Senator GreorceE almost solely because of Tal- 
madge’s strong position against foreign aid. 

In this country, where the people’s repre- 
sentatives are supposed to carry out the 
people’s will, the first question for debate 
should be, “Shall our money be spent in end- 
less billions of foreign economic aid?” 

Only when that question is resolved, and 
only if it is resolved in the affirmative, should 
the debate proceed to the matter of how and 
where the money should be expended. To 
skip the first question and debate only the 
second one, as it seems likely will be done, is 
to take the important decision out of the 
hands of the people and leave to them the 
worst of two bad alternatives. 

What needs to be debated is not how our 
foreign policy is succeeding in Europe and 
Asia, but whether it is succeeding in the 
United States. 





The Situation in the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal an article dealing with 
the textile situation. ‘The textile indus- 
try in this couhtry is confronted with a 
most difficult problem. I believe that a 
reading of this article will indicate some 
of the causes of it. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoTrron CuTBACK—CLOTH Makers Stasu OvT- 
puT aS SALES Lac; Some Prices DecLinr— 
Bates TRIMS PRODUCTION 20 PERCENT AT 
Two Drvistons; Erwin Cutrs Hovrs at 3 
MILLs—But Some Store SAues RIsE 


(By Thomas E. McCarthy) 


From New England to Dixie, mills that 
make cotton cloth are cutting back produc- 
tion after 3 months of sagging sales. 

Mill men list a wide range of reasons for 
their difficulties—rising imports of cotton 
cloth and garments from Japan; lower auto 
output that has reduced use of upholstery 
fabrics; chilly spring weather that stalled 
clothing sales, and the possibility of lower 
cotton prices by early autumn. 

While mill cutbacks have been scattered, 
they are being eyed apprehensively. For one 
thing, they are one of the few soft spots in 
a@ generally bubbling economy. And the cot- 
ton cutback comes on top of a serious slump 
in the synthetic fabric industry, perhaps in- 
dicating that much of the entire textile busi- 
ness is in for more widespread troubles. 


MAINE TO NORTH CAROLINA 


In the past few weeks 3 big New England 
concerns employing nearly 12,000 workers 
have curtailed operations at a dozen mills. 
Maine’s Bates Manufacturing Co. reduced 
output 20 percent at 2 of its major divisions. 
Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc., also trimmed out- 
put 20 percent at 3 Fall River, Mass., plants 
and at 1 in North Adams, Mass. 

And in Greensboro, N. C., Erwin Mills, Inc., 
is operating 3 mills on a 4-day week. “We're 
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storing a lot of goods,” says a spokesman. 
We'd be justified in curtailing further, but we 
want to keep people at work.” The Erwin offi- 
cial blames his company’s sales slump and 
the cutbacks on imports of Japanese textiles 
and the weather. “Sales are off quite a bit,” 
he notes. “People bought for spring and 
spring just wasn’t there.” 

Brookside Mills has halted all production 
at its 1,000-loom Knoxville, Tenn., plant and 
is considering closing the operation com- 
pletely. “We haven't been able to book any 
sizable business at the break-even point since 
the turn of the year,” says a spokesman for 
this matter of cotton dress goods and corru- 
roy. 

The Aragon, Ga., mill of A. D. Juilliard Co. 
has been on a 4-day week ever since last 
February and Wellington Sears Co. of New 
York slashed its output of auto upholstery 
fabrics nearly 50 percent last month as auto 
makers cut back their production schedules. 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


“Slow sales and low price levels since mid- 
February can only be reflected in reduced 
production and employment,” says R. Bu- 
ford Brandis, chief economist for the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Institute. “A 
major factor in this unfavorable situation 
is continuing heavy imports of cotton tex- 
tiles from Japan,” claims Mr. Brandis. 

Retail merchants tell conflicting stories of 
cotton goods sales this spring and the reasons 
behind the fall-off reported in some areas. 
Cold spring weather throughout much of the 
country is blamed for some lagging demand 
for such normally big-selling items as cot- 
ton dresses and light blouses. 

Sales of clothing made entirely from cot- 
ton are trailing the 1955 pace, says Lloyd 
Liebes, Sr., vice president and merchandise 
manager of a San Francisco store featuring 
women’s and children’s clothing. But, adds 
Mr. Liebes, sales of blended fabrics, combin- 
ing cotton and manmade fabrics, “are 
&@ great deal better.” Mr. Liebes’ store is or- 
dering fewer all-cotton goods than in 1955 
for the summer selling season. 

A Cleveland department store reports sales 
of cotton items down 10 percent to 15 per- 
cent from the year-ago level, and the store 
has canceled some orders to keep inventories 
in line with reduced demand. But in Allen- 
town, Pa., the Hess Bros. department 
store reports storewide business in cotton 
goods “well ahead” of 1955. The manager of 
a San Antonio department store adds that a 
“May white sale right now is showing in- 
creases of about 20 over a year ago.” 

COTTON THE KINGPIN 


According to Wall Street Journal tabula- 
tions, sales of women’s wear chain stores in 
April plummeted 21.9 percent below the 1955 
level. For the year to date, such stores’ 
sales are down 3.5 percent. Sales of men’s 
wear chains were off 22.4 percent in April, 
3.4 percent for the year to date. Pre-Easter 
shopping came in March this year, while in 
1955, some such buying extended into the 
first week of April. 

Cotton is the kingpin of the United States 
textile industry. Cotton fabric accounts 
for 77.8 percent of all cloth made in this 
country. Synthetics total 19.5 percent, 
woolens and worsted materials account for 
2.4 per cent, and silk has only 0.3 percent 
of the market. 

Roughly 40 percent of the Nation's cotton 
cloth production goes into wearing apparel, 
while 35 percent goes for industrial fabrics, 
and 25 percent into home furnishings. The 
cotton textile industry once was centered in 
New England, but now has become largely 
a southern enterprise. Of the Nation’s 22.2 
million cotton system spindles—used to turn 
cotton fiber into cloth—some 19 million now 
are in the South. 

The synthetic fabric business started to 
slump in 1955. Mills that weave cloth from 
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manmade yarns cut back their production 
20 percent between August and December 
of last year. And since late 1955, produc- 
tion of fabrics made from short-type syn- 
thetic fibers—the ones that compete with 
cotton and wocl—has been reduced more 
than 25 percent. 

But woolen and worsted mills are enjoying 
their best business since the scare buying 
that followed the start of the Korean war. 
In recent weeks, makers of worsted (hard 
finish wool fabrics) even have been increas- 
ing their prices. 

Cotton mill cutbacks have been reflected 
in other phases of manufacture between 
cloth production and garment making. A 
sales executive of a major cotton textile 
printing concern estimates that the cotton 
printing business now is at least 25 percent 
below the year-ago level. Cotton printers 
put color and design on the gray cloth that 
comes from the textile mills. 

MORE THAN SEASONAL DECLINE 


Demand for cotton cloth normally slackens 
at this time of year because apparel manu- 
facturers have filled their needs for spring 
and summer goods. But the cotton cloth 
sales dropoff came earlier this year, and it 
has been sharper than in recent years. 
Daily consumption of raw cotton mills in 
March generally falls 1.2 percent below the 
February level; this year mills consumed 3.4 
percent less raw cotton in March than in 
February. This was the sharpest February- 
to-March decline since the low point of the 
Ppost-Korean war recession 4 years ago. 
April daily consumption also fell below the 
March level, although not quite so sharply. 

Heavy orders booked last November and 
December kept textile mills humming 
through the winter and early spring. But 
prices began to edge down even before out- 
put was reduced. The popular 80-square 
print cloth that garment makers turn into 
women's dresses has slipped 11, cents to 1914 
cents a yard since mid-February. 

Among cotton textile men, the loudest 
complaining centers on Japanese imports. 
The Japanese indignantly deny low-cost 
goods from their country are to blame for 
textile troubles in the United States—and 
they point out that United States exports to 
Japan still exceed Nipponese shipments to 
America. 

FIGURES ON IMPORTS 

In 1955, some 133 million square yards of 
cotton cloth came into the United States 
from foreign nations, with 99.5 million 
square yards coming from Japan. Domestic 
output of cotton cloth totaled more than 11 
billion square yards, and exports totaled 542 
million square yards. But, United States 
cotton men argue, adding finished items 
such as blouses, shirts, tablecloths, and 
towels to the Japanese cloth volume means 
an import total equivalent to 250 million 
square yards—against a total of only 30 mil- 
lion square yards of cloth a few years back. 

“Japanese imports are a cancer,” insists 
Lester Martin, president of Luther Manufac- 
turing Co. “They’ve hurt all the mills in this 
country.” Luther’s 1,000-loom Fall River, 
Mass., mill now is being liquidated. About 
half the 400 workers have been laid off in the 
past few weeks. The shutdown, states Mr. 
Martin, was caused directly by import com- 
petition. 

While some textile executives admit—pri- 
vately—that claims about their industry be- 
ing pushed to the brink of disaster by im- 
ports are extravagant, they also argue that 
the Government has minimized their prob- 
lem. “We're both talking through our hats,” 
one textile executive admitted. 

HELP FROM UNCLE SAM 

The United States mills apparently are go- 
ing to get some help from Uncle Sam, al- 
though probably not the rigid import quotas 
some would like to see imposed on Japanese 
textiles. A group of cotton-industry execu- 
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tives who met with Government leaders last 
week have confirmed that the administration 
promised to try to get other nations to buy 
more textile products from Japan—thus re- 
ducing the pressure on the American mar- 
ket—and promised to work out a plan to sub- 
sidize United States exporting mills for the 
difference between the cost of price-support- 
ed cotton and the world cotton price. Such 
@ subsidy would, in effect, reduce United 
States mills’ operating costs and help them to 
compete in foreign markets. 

“If we don’t get relief from the Govern- 
ment we'll have to cut back production 
around 20 percent within a few weeks,” de- 
clares J. Craig Smith, president of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. Roger Milliken, presi- 
dent of Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., maintains “ghost towns will 
replace thriving mill communities from 
Maine to Texas,” if Japanese imports con- 
tinue to climb. 

The lure of Japanese textiles, of course, is 
low prices. Many clothing stores-have offered 
made-in-Japan women’s blouses for $1, com- 
pared to about $2.50 for a similar blouse from 
a United States manufacturer. For the cot- 
ton cloth eventually made into clothing, 
price differentials also favor the Japanese. 
One standard gingham-type cloth made in 
America sells in New York for 5244 to 60 cents 
a@ yard. The same type, imported from 
Japan, costs 42% to 4714 cents. United 
States mills’ asking price for a popular type 
of broadcloth used for shirts and blouses 
is 26% cents a yard. From Japan, with all 
import duties paid, the price is 2534 cents a 
yard. Price differentials of a penny or s0 a 
yard can mean great savings to a clothing 
manufacturer when multiplied by hundreds 
of thousands of yards of material. And a 
penny a yard often is the difference between 
profit and loss to domestic mills. 

While it is doubtful that the United States 
will impose any quota restrictions on Jap- 
anese textile imports, Japan has agreed to 
continue through 1957 its own restrictions 
on the ount of cotton goods it ships to 
the United States. The self-restriction would 
limit Japanese shipments to no more than 
150 million square yards of cotton fabrics 
and 2,500,000 dozen blouses in 1956. Jap- 
anese exporters have promised to give the 
United States 3 months’_notice if they de- 
cide to increase shipments to America. 

Another troublesome factor in the textile 
business is uncertainty about the price of 
raw cotton next fall. Mills expect to buy 
cotton more cheaply after August, states 
Marvin Woolen, southeast manager of An- 
derson, Clayton & Fleming, a leading cotton 
merchandising concern. The cotton price 
decline is expected to result from Govern- 
ment efforts to put the fibre into the world 
market at competitive prices. Mills also ex- 
pect domestic cotton prices to decline be- 
cause of increased world production and 
lagging United States exports. 


? 





Nation’s Drycleaners Participate in Flag 
Day Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
of the Recorp, I include my statement 
pertaining to the participation of the 
Nation’s drycleaners in the Flag Day 
program: 
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NATION’s DRYCLEANERS PARTICIPATE IN FLAG 
Day Procram 


The National Institute of Drycleaning in 
Silver Spring, Md., has gained the coopera- 
tion of the Nation’s drycleaners to provide 
“new glory for Old Glory” by cleaning flags 
without charge between June 1 and June 12. 
This is the third consecutive year that the 
drycleaners of the Nation have rendered this 
service, and as @ result more and more homes 
and businesses are flying clean American 
flags on Flag Day, June 14. The drycleaners 
of the Nation and the Legion posts cooper- 
ating with them deserve recognition for their 
patriotic services to the public in recognition 
of Flag Day. 





Most Dangerous of all Communist Fifth 
Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Geneva 
Progress, of Geneva, Ind., March 239, 
1956. 

Mr. Earl Dawald, the editor, calls our 
attention to the most dangerous of all 
Communist fifth columns, that which 
wears the appearance of the Christian 
ministry. We cannot prevent the So- 
viet leaders from training and direct- 
ing their emissaries to penetrate our 
churches as they have ee politi- 
cal control of their own churchnien. We 
can properly ask that true Christian 
leaders recognize the nature of the threat 
to all spiritual life, and disentangle 
themselves from the web of illusion spun 
by the Communists for their destruction. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BENEATH THE CROSS 


This Easter season there is a tragic scene 
beneath the cross of Christ. Leaders from 
the National Council of Churches in America, 
composed of many Protestant denominations 
with great numbers of devoted members, 
have been visiting Soviet Russia for the 
claimed purpose of establishing better 
church relations between Russia and Amer- 
ica. How can this be? Only a few short 
months ago Nikita Khrushchev, top Soviet 
leader boasted: “We remain athiest and we 
do everything we can to liberate a certain 
part of the people from the opium attrac- 
tion of religion.” This is no fancy or dream; 
it is a matter of record. Furthermore, ex- 
cept to the “brain washed” and to the 
“lovers of the left”, there is evidence all over 
Russia that what Khrushchev said is true. 
Yet, here we have men who are supposed 
to be men of God trying to mix the red blood 
of Jesus Christ flowing from the cross on 
Cavalry with the Red atheism flowing from 
the Kremlin in Moscow. How impossible! 
Where communism prevails Jesus Christ can 
not; and where Jesus Christ prevails com- 
munism will not. The Church of Jesus 
Christ belongs to God and the Red atheism 
of Moscow belongs to the devil. The church 
of Jesus Christ seeks to save the souls of 
men and the Red atheism of Moscow seeks 
to enslave the souls of men. Never can these 
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two dynamically opposite forces be recon- 
ciled. All Christendom this Easter season, 
from the crossroad church to the mightiest 
cathedral, should be alerted to the great 
danger that the church of Jesus Christ may 
be betrayed into the hands of its atheistic 
enemies in Moscow in much the manner 
Jesus Christ Himself was betrayed into the 
hands of enemies. It must not be forgotten 
that the betrayer of Christ had also been a 
follower of Christ—until he betrayed. 





The Flag of the United States of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a speech to be 
delivered in St. Louis, Mo., today by 
Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, president gen- 
eral of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
entitled “The Flag of the United States 
of America’’: 

THe FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(By Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, president gen- 
eral, National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, prepared for delivery 
before DAR luncheon at Forest Park Hotel 
in St. Louis, Mo., June 14, 1956) 


Since the beginning of time mortal man 
has used emblem and banners of various 
kinds to express his hopes, his ideals, his 
struggles, and his accomplishments. 

Many reverent fiag authorities trace the 
origin of the flag to Divinity itself, holding 
that after the flood God unfurled in the 
heavens the first flag—the rainbow—as a 
signal of danger passed, of safety assured. 

All Americans can take just pride in the 
reverent aspirations of our early forefathers 
who were the first to reach to the heavens 
for the symbols of the flag of the United 
States of America. 

It was just 179 years ago, on June 14, 1777, 
that the Continental Congress adopted our 
flag under the following resolution: 

“Resolwed, That the flag of the United 
States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be 13 stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 

It is in these words that we find the real 
significance, the very soul and spirit of the 
American flag. These were the words which, 
like scintillating stars in the heavens, sig- 
naled to humanity the birth of the first 
nation on earth dedicated to the personal 
and religious liberty of mankind. 

George Washington once described the flag 
by saying, “We take the star from heaven, 
the red from the mother country, separating 
it by white stripes, thus showing that we 
have separated from her, and the white 
stripes shall go down to posterity represent- 
ing liberty.” 

Flag authorities all agree that the essence— 
the divine spark—which differentiates the 
flag of the United States of America from 
those of all other nations of the world lies 
in those stars which so clearly spell out per- 
sonal and religious liberty for all mankind. 

Just™as the Declaration of Independence 
is termed the heart of America, and the 
Constitution the backbone, our flag is the 
soul of America. 

The personal and religious liberty spelled 
out in the 13 stars in the flag of the United 
States is of the utmost importance to women, 
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who are the natural conservators of the great 
inheritance of freedom for our children. 

Women and children are the first to suffer 
at the hands of tyrants and have the most to 
gain from liberty under law. 

One way in which we as women may help 
to emphasize the values behind the flag of 
the United States is to be sure that we salute 
the flag properly. When the flag is passing 
by, women should salute it by placing the 
right ungloved hand over the heart. 

An important exception to this rule applies 
to women who are members of any branch of 
the Armed Forces. They should salute the 
flag in exactly the same fashion as the male 
members of their branch of the services. 

Generally speaking, we know when the 
occasion will probably arise that we will be 
required to salute the flag. Therefore it is 
only a matter of common courtesy, toward 
this our great symbol of liberty, that we be 
prepared for the salute. Let us put bundles 
and packages down if possible, and shift our 
pocketbooks and gloves to our left hands, so 
that the right hands may be free to render 
the salute. 

We will not fail to do proper honor to this 
our flag if we always remember that these 
stars in the blue heaven and these rippling 
stripes stand for the protection of all our 
personal and religious liberty. 

From George Washington on, every Presi- 
dent has tried to put into words the meaning 
of the flag of the United States. Even that 
taciturn Vermonter, Calvin Coolidge, waxed 
eloquent when he spoke of the flag. 

He said: “When the people of the Colonies 
were defending their liberties against the 
might of kings, they chose their banner from 
the design set in the firmament through all 
eternity. The flags of the great empires of 
that day are gone, but the Stars and Stripes 
remain. It pictures the vision of a people 
whose eyes were turned to rising dawn. It 
represents the hope of a father for his poster- 
ity. It was never flaunted for glory of roy- 
alty, but to be born under it is to be a child 
of a king, and to establish a home under it is 
to be the founder of a royal house. Alone of 
all flags it expresses the sovereignty of the 
people which endures when all else passes 
away. 

“Speaking with their voice it has the 
sanctity of revelation. He who lives under 
it and is loyal to it is loyal to truth and jus- 
tice everywhere. He who lives under it and 
is disloyal to it is a traitor to the human race 
everywhere. Who could be saved if the flag 
of the American Nation were to perish?” 

As women we can render to our country 
and to the world a great service if we keep 
constantly before our youth those stalwart 
words, “He who lives under it—our flag—is 
loyal to truth and justice everywhere. He 
who lives under it and is disloyal to it is a 
traitor to the human race everywhere.” 

Those are true words—and considering 
later events—almost prophetic ones. We 
have only to think of the tragic results of 
the theft of atomic bomb secrets, for ex- 
ample, not only to this country but to hu- 
man beings the world over to see the verity 
of the charge that he who lives under the 
American flag and is disloyal to it is a traitor 
not only to this country but to the human 
race everywhere. 

Old as the ages is the knowledge in every 
human heart that he who is a traitor to his 
own nation is a traitor everywhere. 

Modern education in some instances has 
tried to erase that idea in favor of the no- 
tion of world citizenship. Sometimes those 
who attempt to teach this concept are not 
even aware of being subversive. They are 
reaching for something new. They forget 
that the tried experience of the human race 
from the beginning of time gives the lie 
to any idea that a person can love the world 
or the human race if he does not first give 
his love and loyalty to his own. 

Far from being outmoded in today’s 
world—a globe shrunken to tiny proportions 
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so far as time and space is concerned—pa- 
triotism—love of country—is more vital than 
ever. 

It has indeed become necessary for us to 
give great understanding and sympathy to 
our neighbors on this tiny globe. 

But can any woman tell me how it is pos- 
sible for us to respect our neighbors if we 
hate and are disloyal to our own family? As 
women, as mothers, as neighbors we know 
this simply cannot be. 

We know that the more deeply we love our 
own the more sympathy, compassion, and un- 
derstanding we have for others. 

We can respect the ideals, aspirations, and 
accomplishments of others, only in propor- 
tion to our respect for the standard of our 
own beloved flag and the Nation for which 
it stands. 

The very words of our Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner have been a rainbow—a divine rainbow— 
to oppressed peoples everywhere. 

“And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


With a prayer in our hearts and reverence 
in our minds, it is up to us to keep that Star- 
Spangled Banner aloft as the symbol of free- 
dom and courage. 





Solving the Farm Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


‘ OF. INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Manchester Union Leader of 
May 19, 1956. 

Congress has spent a great deal of time 
on emergency solutions of the farm prob- 
lem, without any hope that we are im- 
proving the situation as a whole. It is 
time for a fundamental approach which 
will set American farming on the road 
to long-term prosperity in freedom. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOLVING THE FARM PROBLEM 


There is sound judgment in Senator JEN- 
NER’s proposal to Congress that an advisory 
commission be created—made up of Mem- 
bers of Congress and private citizens—to 
make a fundamental examination of the 
farm problem. 

That is exactly what is needed. Congress 
cannot go on indefinitely providing emer- 
gency legislation to relieve the farmers with- 
out doing anything to solve the farm 
problem. 

This is what it has been doing for the past 
25 years, ever since Henry Wallace, Rexford 
Tugwell, and Mordecai Ezekiel undertook to 
establish an agricultural planned economy. 
That was when the family farm ceased to be 
the basis of agriculture, and the farming in- 
dustry was brought under a collectivist ma- 
chine. 

This is the system, as Senator JENNER 
pointed out to Congress, under which the 
farm problem has been operating since 1933. 
And it has got the farmer nowhere, except 
Government handouts to relieve his difficul- 
ties. This kind of thing can’t go on forever. 
Even the farmer doesn’t want that. He 
wants his problem solved correctly. 
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One difficulty today is that the collectivist 
system is so deeply rooted that changing 
the party in power makes no difference. For 
as Senator JENNER says: “With a mesh of 
supranational controls operating through the 
United Nations, GATT, and other forms of 
supergovernment, on the one hand; and a 
Government bureauacry in the saddle here 
at home, on the other hand—a change of 
party means little.” 

All of which means that no effective solu- 
tion of the farm problem is possible except 
by a thorough examination of the long-term 
trends of American farming to create a con- 
structive program that will restore farm sta- 
bility. 

There is no other road to a solution. It is 
hoped therefore that Senator JENNER’s pro- 
posal will be adopted by Congress to enable 
it to find a reasonable way out of the present 
farm difficulty. 





The President’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Madison (Ind.) 
Courier of June 11, 1956: 

THE PRESIDENT’s HEALTH 


President Eisenhower's intestinal disorder, 
which has now been satisfactorily corrected, 
has given political analysts a field day— 
assessing and reassessing the President’s 
chances—of running for office and winning. 

These same analysts, at the same time, 
might turn their minds toward the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates and the Demo- 
cratic leaders—and see why it is that they 
are so determined to paint the President as 
an aged and senile man instead of the vig- 
orous man he is. 

His complete recovery from a heart ail- 
ment—and there can be no question now 
that he has completely recovered after the 
way he went through surgery at Walter Reed 
hospital—and his amazing snapback follow- 
ing last week’s operation can leave no doubt 
but that here is a man who has a strong con- 
stitution and who will not be put on the side- 
lines by the comments and statements of pro- 
fessional politicians. 

Why does the Democrat Party so fear 
President Eisenhower that it is using every 
device to influence him from running? 


Is it a genuine concern for what the mi- 
nority firmly believes is a condition of ill 
health? Or is it merely a camouflage to 
enhance the spider-web thin chances of 
Stevenson, Harriman, Symington, or Ke- 
fauver? 

Are the Democrats who advocate Ike’s re- 
tirement concerned with the future of the 
country, or are they again putting party 
ahead of country as they did when they 
failed to keep the Nation informed as to 
the failing health of the late President 
Roosevelt in his declining years? 

There is no one who will deny that Ike 
has been a great leader for peace, a leader 
who is widely respected the world over. 
Would the Democrats put this tremendous 
influence’ on the sidelines, and hurt this 
Nation’s world prestige, just to put a hand- 
picked puppet in the White House to be 
manipulated by DeSapio and Butler and the 
other bosses? 
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Ike has been a frank President—frank 
about his health, frank about controversial 
legislation, frank about any tinge of cor- 
ruption, and frank about any shortcomings. 
These qualities have won him the respect 
of his countrymen and the respect of the 
world. 

Both the United States and the rest of 
the world look forward to 4 more years of 
peace under his leadership. 





Address of Hon. Lloyd Thurston Before 
the St. Louis Memorial Day Observ- 
ance, May 30, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 

I am inserting in the Appendix of the 

REcORD a speech made by one of our for- 

mer colleagues, the Honorable Lloyd 

Thurston, at the Memorial Day services 

in St. Louis, Mo., on May 30, 1956, along 

with the introduction of Mr. Thurston 
by Walter G. Smith: 

INTRODUCTION OF Mr. LLOYD THURSTON BY 
Water G. SMIrH, USWV, at MEMORIAL 
Day SERVICES IN Sr. Louis, Mo., May 30, 
1956 


Ladies and gentlemen, on February 15, in 
1898, the battleship Maine was sunk in Ha- 
vana Harbor with the loss of 266 lives which 
caused the President of the United States to 
declare war on Spain. On April 25, 1898, he 
issued a call for volunteers. A lad of 18 on 
the prairies of Iowa enlisted as a private in 
the 5lst Iowa Voluntary Infantry in this 
Spanish-American War and the Insurrection 
of the Philippines. He was a captain in 
World War I, a member of the Iowa Senate 
from 1920 to 1924, and in the Congress of the 
United States from 1925 to 1939. He is a 
member of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
the American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Military Order of the Philippine 
Pacific Organization, Uncle Sam’s 1-2-3 Boys. 
He has served in the highest offices of the 
State and Nation of the United Spanish War 
Veterans. He was 1 of the 6 Members of 
Congress to represent our Government at the 
ceremonies honoring the Maine heroes at 
Havana, Cuba, February 15, 1948. He was 
a member of the Jefferson Memorial Terri- 
torial Association for many years. I have 
the great honor and the pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Past Commander in Chief of the 
United Spanish American War Veterans, 
Lioyd Thurston, of Osceola, Iowa, and his 
charming wife. 





AppRESs OF HON. LLoyD THURSTON BEFORE 
THE St. Louis MEMORIAL Day OBSERVANCE, 
May 30, 1956 
It is with humble feeling in heart and 

mind that I salute this huge multitude, 
representing the veteran, civic and official 
life of this historical metropolis, and well 
may each of your citizens be proud of the 
achievements you and your forebearers have 
brought to your city, the State of Missouri, 
and the Nation. 

It is doubtful if any mortal could orally 
describe or compose sentences to portray an 
accurate picture of this splendid, patriotic 
gathering, in one of the foremost industrial 
and cultural centers on this continent. Not 
far removed from the geographical or popu- 
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lation centers of the Nation, nearby two 
great rivers commingle their waters, as men 
and women and children assemble to pay 
homage to the Founders of the Republic, 
and to its valiant defenders, who have made 
every sacrifice human beings could offer to 
sustain the greatest and most noble experi- 
ment of man. 

May the day never come when Americans 
fail to honor those to whom they owe so 
much. 

Thousands of communities in the United 
States of America, and many places abroad, 
are on this Memorial Day observing an 
earned tribute to the American soldier, sailor, 
airman. He had the courage to remain with 
Washington at Valley Forge; made forced 
marches with Jackson to reach New Orleans 
in time for that unprecedented victory; 
crossed the parched plains to Mexico City; 
bivouaced with our armies in the long- 
drawn-out War Between the States, sailed 
with Dewey to take part in a complete victory 
at Manila; several years later embarked in 
crowded transports to Europe for action in 
World War I; after a short respite, again 
responded to a call of the colors, by the 
thousands to save the day in the continents 
of Europe, then Africa, and later hundreds 
of islands in the South Pacific; lastly, the 
long, undecisive, bitter campaign in Korea, 
which they were not permitted to win. 

No wonder, the American civilian is proud 
of the wonderful, decisive victories of those 
who wore the uniform of his country. All 
of these sacrifices based upon the premise 
that freedom is the most precious heritage 
of man. 

The pages of history disclose that there 
has been an age-old conflict between the two 
dominant philosophies of life: Those who 
strive for freedom, and those who are willing 
to be slaves. The man or group who would 
ursurp the limitations placed upon the abuse 
of power, in effect, says to you: You are in- 
capable of self-government; that your lowly 
mental stature justifies controls from above. 
A candid appraisal of such egotism brings 
the inescapable conclusion: A diseased, dan- 
gerous ursurper. Whether these ideas of 
supermen come from abroad or are fostered 
in our midst, intelligent minds will join to 
oppose these false concepts. 

Out here in the heart of the Union, we 
are somewhat removed from the sharp, 
cross currents of international affairs, but, 
we too, are greatly concerned about the 
future of our country. It is known that 
these United States have already faced per- 
plexing problems of both a civil and mili- 
tary character; yet, through calm, deliberate 
judgment, we righted the course of our Ship 
of State, so it sailed into peaceful waters. 
Irrespective of religious faith or political 
belief, we again seek such a port. Our fore- 
fathers did not flinch or fail; we must do 
no less. 

Although we complain about excessive tax- 
ation, it would be interesting to know the 
total amount of funds that would be re- 
quired if we did not have so many persons 
and charitable and benevolent organizations 
which annually contribute millions of dollars 
to assist the unfortunate, and a multiplicity 
of worthy causes. The list of such donors 
would be a long one, but included are the 
churches, private schools, hospitals, and col- 
leges; service units such as the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Spanish War Veterans and their auxiliaries; 
the Farm Bureau with its 4-H and Future 
Farmers; the Farmers’ Union and the Grange; 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Business and Professional Women; the 
YMCA and YWCA; the KC; the USO; the 
Red Cross; Salvation Army; the Rotary; 
Kiwanis; Lions; Boy and Girl Scouts; Parent- 
Teachers Association; Women’s Relief Corps; 
Union relief funds, the Masonic and IOOF 
Orders and their auxiliaries. Then we have 
the specialized groups, such as the heart, 
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cancer, eye, blood, blind, deaf, bone; all 
rendering splendid service. The Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish congregations support 
a multitude of institutions for the aged and 
impaired. 

So a survey of this charitable field dis- 
closes that if all of the splendid work done 
by these and other like organizations were 
to be paid for out of public funds, there 
would be a tremendous increase in taxes. 

Not only do many of the groups mentioned 
expend their funds as indicated, but their 
educational programs cover a broad field of 
public service; civic, national, international; 
and their welfare and patriotic teachings 
extend vital support to uphold American 
ideals and traditions. 

It is no difficult task to recount the splen- 
did victories won by our service men and 
women in the several major conflicts in which 
our Nation has been engaged, but what 
about the contribution of the average Ameri- 
can citizen? Has he been adroitly lulled into 
focusing his attention on foreign propaganda, 
and thereby fail to witness the planned un- 
dermining of his Government? Is he con- 
tent to listen to the lullabies of the intellec- 
tuals who are more concerned about the 
rights of traitors than the preservation of 
this freedom-loving land? 

But today we are primarily gathered here 
to pay our homage to our servicemen who 
have passed to the great beyond. What a 
fiood of thoughts come to each of us when 
this subject is mentioned? As a sailor, we 
could picture him as standing erect, alert, 
on the bow of a destroyer, cutting through 
the foam of the sea, with shell splashing 
the water on either side of his ship; or, a 
pilot, in formation with his plane, diving in 
an attack through a hail of missiles from 
hidden land batteries; then, there would be 
the doughboy, wading ashore, burdened with 
a heavy load of ammunition, trench tools, 
and field rations, expecting to dig in and 
hold a salient point. 

Encountering more dangers and risks in 
a few hours than a civilian would experience 
through a lifetime. Try to think of the 
change brought into the life of this young 
American. Called to the service of his coun- 
try, abandoning his way of life, his family, 
his business. He does not have time to ask: 
“What of the future? Is my present em- 
ployment one that will prove of value to me 
in civilian life? Will those for whom I have 
served appreciate my sacrifice? If my serv- 
ices contribute to the winning of the war, 
will the country I am fighting to preserve 
retain its free institutions? Or will those 
who are poisoned with the plans to under- 
mine my Nation gain control? Will the 
gangsters in the cities combine with the 
dreamers who spin but do not toil? Will 
those who benefit by the veterans’ efforts 
have the courage to strike down those who 
would destroy my Government, your Gov- 
ernment, the best government the world has 
ever known?” 

Caesar, Napoleon, Cromwell, in their time, 
started out as the champions of the op- 
pressed, but ended as tyrants. Later, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin, and others organized a 
trail of bloodshed, anarchy, which brought 
ruin; as will all, who seek to rule through 
force rather than by orderly processes. 

The thought expressed brings the logical 
corollary; men come and men go, but the 
principles of justice and humanity are as 
fixed as the north star. Stated broadly, 
those who put their faith in men awake in 
despair, as few mortal beings are strong 
enough to withstand the flattery of court 
jesters or office seekers. Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, were among the limited few on 
this continent who survived the test. And 
the humility, the modesty, the nobility of 
these great men, might well be used as a 
precept for others who slightly overweigh 
their talents. Hero worship is a public 
disease, 
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Then a further search into the field of 
human motives is met with the stern, but 
indisputable evidence that the Almighty did 
not place all of the brains or intelligence of 
an era in one cranium; the diffusion of learn- 
ing and knowledge was not confined to a 
race, a class, a creed, and never to an indi- 
vidual. 

Because of our generosity to other peoples, 
their governments have organized subtle, 
clever staffs to promote propaganda to lay 
the basis for more funds from our Treasury. 
Of course, they cannot be blamed for pro- 
moting such a profitable investment, the 
inquiry is? How long are our people to be 
subjected to heavy taxation to meet the 
demands of our dreamers who flit from coun- 
try to country, urging that gigantic sums be 
requested to meet their demands? 

Lenin proposed that Russia should en- 
courage her enemies to undermine their 
strength by excessive spending, so their col- 
lapse would require slight effort to conquer, 
I ask you: are we complying with the Rus- 
sian philosophy? 

I warn you that a solvent nation is a 
strong nation; the reverse need not be stated. 

What America needs most today is a re- 
appraisal of the basic concepts of our phil- 
osophy of life. We need earnest men and 
women to inaugurate a campaign to teach the 
present generation—adult as well as youth— 
the value of what we now possess; not what 
some dreamers or visionaries have to offer. 
Sane persons when in need of professional 
or technical assistance do not employ novices 
or roustabouts, yet, many of the intelli- 
gentsia in our land would have us abandon 
our practical experiences in government, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and join with nations 
which are bankrupt, or which have failed to 
bring education, hospitalization, humanities 
and other modern conveniences and necessi- 
ties to their people. 

If your speaker had command of descrip- 
tive language, he would paint a word picture 
of the average home, school, college, church, 
hospital, and a long array of modern homes, 
which would be a panorama of current con- 
ditions in our country; then, in contrast, a 
picture of the average public huilding and 
home in the rest of the world, and with that 
wide void or gap, no sane American, no real 
American, would urge us to abandon what we 
and our forefathers have achieved. Is it 
improper to suggest that the “fuzzy minds” 
renounce their citizenship here, get a one- 
way ticket, and speedily join up with those 
they admire so much. 

Well, my comrades, you have been sepa- 
rated from active duties in our Armed Forces, 
but you still have a duty to perform. You 
served to preserve freedom and liberty in the 
country you loved so well, with little thought 
that weakminded persons at home were 
proposing to submerge, eventually to destroy, 
your country by entering into some kind of 
an international organization, composed of 
nations which did not posséss the courage 
to route out communistic influences, and in 
effect would thereby cancel or repudiate your 
sacrifices and results of your military efforts. 

So, you with a host of true Americans must 
stand guard until those who support, yet fear 
the Communists, are safely berthed in 
mental institutions where they rightly be- 
long. 

As an aside, may I share with you, as one 
of many million citizens of the Mississippi 
Valley, in supporting the movement inaug- 
urated in St. Louis to honor Thomas Jeffer- 
son for his foresight in consummating the 
Louisiana Purchase—one of the most impor- 
tant and far-reaching steps ever taken by 
our Government. It is fitting, indeed, that 
an appropriate memorial should be erected 
on the banks of the majestic Mississippi 
River to perpetually mark this important 
epoch in the progress of our Nation. 

I was honored in being named as a mem- 
ber of the original Jefferson National Expan- 
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sion Memorial Commission, the late Luther 
Ely Smith being the chairman, and later in 
a@ minor way cooperated with the fine group 
of private citizens and public officers of your 
city, who through the years have guided the 
project to date, and who I am sure, will see 
that it is thoroughly completed. 

God has been good to America. We have 
been provided with fertile soil to produce 
food; fuel to heat, light, and power our in- 
dustries; appliances to lessen the burdens of 
human bodies; an abundance of all useful 
and requisite things; in government, the 
most profound concepts thought out by men. 
All of these benefits and many more, have 
been utilized for peoples everywhere, so as 
in part to reciprocate for the gifts of the 
Almighty to our land. 

The untold billions of dollars, probably 200 
billion, donated by the United States, exceeds 
the gifts of all nations for all times. In 
return, we only ask that those so generously 
treated will refrain from attempts to under- 
mine our Government, through their own 
saboteurs or the misguided intelligencia in 
our midst. In this connection, it might be 
said that one does not have to be a Commu- 
nist to be a traitor to our country—member- 
ship in disloyal, subversive organizations is 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

This question to the youth gathered here 
today: 

What is the highest, most prized possession 
in the world? One might make a long list 
of physical objects: some might prefer a title 
from a bankrupt nation. 

But the highest and most sought possession 
in the world is the right and privilege to be 
a citizen of the United States of America. 

Though you might lose all of your earthly 
holdings—even your heaith—you still will 
possess this priceless distinction. You should 
always be thankful and deeply grateful to 
those who brought these countless blessings 
to you. 

This America of ours is the finest heritage 
ever handed down to a people. America’s 
position in the world did not just happen; 
it was attained through the toil and priva- 
tion; the talent and genius, yes, the sweat 
and blood of thousands of men and women 
who were determined to prove that human 
agencies through divine guidance could cre- 
ate and maintain a form of government 
which would provide free institutions for a 
whole continent. 

And what have been the results of the 
labors of the Founders of this incomparable 
Republic? What benefits have accrued to 
the descendants of the pioneers of this ocean 
to ocean empire? A reply could assert that 
if the story of the romance of human prog- 
ress were to be written, the chapter devoted 
to America would be the most amazing 
chronicle of advancement the world has 
ever known. 

All humanity in fact or in spirit shares 
these benefits with us. Subtract America’s 
contribution to the world if you could vis- 
ualize such a calamity: Primitive or medieval 
life would then replace most of the necessi- 
ties—all of the luxuries we enjoy today. 

America, under divine guidance, has en- 
joyed a glorious past; and we, its present 
trustees for the future, though the trail be 
somewhat dimmed and uneven, and in the 
face of difficulties which appear to be almost 
insurmountable, now pledge that the free- 
dom for which generations of our forebears 
have toiled and sacrificed will not perish, 
but will blossom forth to reestablish free 
thought and free action among men. 

In closing, we are not unmindful of the 
black pall of slavery which hangs over many 
nations; and the fear of insecurity which 
envelops all lands, yet, there has always 
been a silver lining, so in the midst of this 
worldwide misery. 

The spirit of America with her free insti- 
tutions, must be the light that never fails. 
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Indiana Public Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Two 
Looks Are Better,” which was published 
in the Indianapolis Star of May 20. 

I am proud to point out this evidence 
that the people of Indiana take full re- 
sponsibility for meeting the school needs 
of Indiana’s children. Our State has 
already built the extra classroom space 
needed to meet the postwar boom in the 
schoolchild population. We shall con- 
tinue meeting the educational needs of 
our children by our own management, 
out of our own resources. 

This is the only American way to pro- 
vide for the education of our youth with- 
out setting up in the Federal Govern- 
ment a Frankenstein which, in the end, 
will brainwash the children of the Nation 
into a colorless uniformity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two Looxs ARE BETTER 

The Indiana Chamber of Commerce has 
rer :atly published a collectfon of facts about 
Inaiana schools. The tables show the cycle 
waves of enrollment rise as the postwar boom 
gathered momentum. They also show that 
in those first years of the rising trend, con- 
struction of new school space fell far short 
of keeping pace. 

The first Federal study of the classroom 
situation was authorized in 1951. In the 
4 years ending with the 1951-52 school year, 
Indiana schools had fallen behind by more 
than 1,000 classrooms. That is, construction 
in those years lacked that much of merely 
taking care of the increases of enrollment in 
the same years. 

The report of the status phase of the 
Federal study was made in 1953. By the 
1953-54 school year, postwar addition to 
Indiana’s classroom deficit had risen to 
nearly 1,400. Since 1948, enrollment increase 
had been enough to occupy 4,346 new rooms. 
Only 2,983 had been built. These figures in- 
dicated a situation which could not be al- 
lowed to continue forever. 

It did not continue. 

With new financing methods available, 
school construction came to life in Indiana 
in the 1954-55 school year. New school- 
roms constructed were more than half again 
enough to take care of the year’s enrollment 
increase. In the current school year new 
rooms added will be almost twice as many 
as needed for the enrollment gain. 

There is an even more significant figure. 
By the end of the current school year, the 
postwar deficit in Indiana schoolbuilding 
will be entirely wiped out. The number 
of new classrooms built will surpass the 
number required to take care of the popu- 
lation gain, for the wohle period. 

This will not mean that space problems 
will have been solved in every community, of 
course. Some of the new space will have 
been built by forward-looking communities 
against future need. Some of the over- 
crowding will remain in other localities. 
State authorities. say 1,600 rooms are still 
needed to overcome this. Some buildings 
which ought to be abandoned will not yet 
have been replaced. But in sum total the 
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books will have been balanced, and orderly 
solution of remaining space problems will be 
in sight. Continuation of building at the 
present high level for a few more years will 
not only keep pace with population growth, 
but will enable most communities to take 
care of longtime needs and enable many to 
get ahead of the game. 

There are still school needs in Indiana. 
But there is no longer a statewide crisis, 
such as could be seen developing only 2 or 3 
years ago. 

We wonder if something of the same sort 
has not been happening in other States. 
The lag in school construction after the war 
was natural. Total school enrollment had 
been declining for so long that most com- 
munities needed a while to adjust to the 
changeintrend. It was during this period of 
adjustment that the hue and cry for Federal 
aid arose. 

The statistics being used in the Pederal-aid 
argument are mostly a couple of years or 
more old. As far as Indiana is concerned, it 
can be seen clearly that those statistics cover 
the period of lag, but not the period of re- 
covery. How generally is this true? Before 
allowing ourselves to be talked into brash 
action, we’d better have a look at more up-to- 
date figures. 





Mutual Security Act of 1956 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose this amendment striking out ali 
assistance for India, even loans and sale 
of agricultural surpluses. We have just 
voted against cutting off military aid to 
a country, Yugoslavia, that is under com- 
plete control of an avowed Communist, 
Tito. He does not even pretend to be a 
neutral. A Communist government, by 
definition, has to be dedicated to the iso- 
lation and destruction of the United 
States and every other free country. 

Having voted against cutting off mili- 
tary aid to an enemy, I cannot see any 
possible justification for stopping all 
economic aid to a country, India, which 
is trying to be neutral. We may not 
approve India’s neutralism, but nobody 
can say that India is under a Commu- 
nist dictator or is an enemy of the United 
States. ‘ 

What is the aid proposed for India? 
About $10 million for technical assist- 
ance and some $60 million for develop- 
ment assistance. . But the latter can be 
only in the form of loans or the local 
currencies obtained from sale in India 
of our surplus agricultural commodities 
to help the country maintain its inde- 
pendence. 

We would rather have India enter into 
a mutual security agreement with us 
and other free countries. We believe 
that would be better for her and for the 
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peace of that part of the world. But 
India does not agree. She wants to and 
believes she can be neutral inrthis world 
struggle. I doubt that she can succeed 
indefinitely. As the Communists say, 
she will eventually have to lean to one 
side or the other. But certainly it is far 
better to have India a neutral and better 
to help her maintain her neutrality, than 
to have her an enemy. 

Why is India so determined to remain 
neutral? 

First, the Indians are more concerned 
about and more against the western im- 
perialism they were under for so long, 
than they are against Communist im- 
perialism, which they have not been 
under. That is not a peculiar Indian 
reaction; it is a human reaction. 

We have seen it in France. Millions 
of Frenchmen would rather take a 
chance on a Communist conquest, which 
they have never known, than on a recur- 
rence of German conquest, which they 
have known. We saw it in Vietnam be- 
fore it gained its freedom. Méiillions 
there preferred to take a chance on 
Communist control, which they had not 
yet been under than on a continuance 
of the French control which they had 
been under. 

Let us remember that India was under 
England for more than 200 years, 
Nehru himself was in jail 14 years. His 
lifework was to free his country from 
western control; and we are regarded as 
part of the West. If I were to have that 
experience, I suspect my reaction would 
be about the same as his. I would be 


against the imperialism I had fought all 


my life. 

Many in India and other Asian coun- 
tries fear that America’s aid is given to 
enable us stealthily to take over the 
western imperialism, which India fought 
for more than 200 years. The Commu- 
nists are constantly telling them that 
the Americans are coming in as repre- 
sentatives of Wall Street, first, to try to 
get economie control of their country, 
then gradually to gain control of their 
national policies, and finally move into 
England’s place. 

This is not a reasonable fear; in fact, 
it is ridiculous, but it is understandable. 
You find it in any country recently 
emerged from colonial control. 

Some years ago in Korea, when a 
prominent leader was voicing to us his 
great anxiety over our rebuilding 
Japan’s military and economic strength, 
one of us said, “It appears that you feel 
that if your choice were to be under 
Japan again or under the Communists, 
you would prefer the latter.” Without 
hesitation be replied, “Certainly. We 
would at least have a different master.” 

The deep distrust in India following 
centuries of control by white men rubs 
off on us. It is a suspicion of us that 
we do not like but it is understandable 
and it is inescapable. Our problem is 
how best to allay it, 

A second reason for India’s neutralism 
is wishful thinking—the almost pathetic 
hope that communism in China will be 
different from communism in Europe, 

. because the Chinese are Asians. It will 
not be. It cannot be—because when a 
man becomes a Communist he ceases to 
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be a Chinese. patriot—or a Japanese, or 
a German, or an American patriot. But 
I cannot blame the Indians for being 
intrigued with the vain hope that they 
can get along with communism in China, 
Did not plenty of Americans think that 
too? Some still do. 

A third reason is fear. The Indians 
know that whoever has been master of 
China has generally been master of Asia. 
They know the growing power of Com- 
munist China and that it lies right above 
them. They hope they can avoid an- 
tagonizing it. Well, did not we do the 
same? 

In a neighboring Asian country, a 
prominent leader said to us when we 
were there last fall, ‘We are trying to 
be neutral. Not because we are pro- 
Communist, but because we have a long 
border with Communist China. There 
are only two strong powers in the world— 
you and the Communist bloc. You could 
win—but you are not winning. We are 
a small country. We have only about 
20 million people. We have been inde- 
pendent only 7 years. We cannot sub- 
stantially influence the outcome of this 
world struggle. We have just got to ac- 
cept whoever is the winner.” 

He said, “Your former Secretary of 
State said of a struggle with the Com- 
munists in China, ‘Wait until the dust 
settles.’ Well, that is just what we Bur- 
mese are trying to do; wait until the dust 
settles in the world struggle and try to 
get along with whichever side wins.” 

In the same country in a conversation 
with a brilliant scientist recently re- 
turned from study in the United States, 
wholly sympathetic with the free world 
but still defending their attempted neu- 
tralism, we asked, “How could you be 
neutral, or whom would you be neutral 
between, if we were to try to be neutral 
too?” 

He replied quickly, “We can be neu- 
tral if you stand firm.” 

That, Mr. Chairman, is our task—to 
stand firm. We will find most of these 
neutral countries quickly joining our 
side whenever we convince them we can 
be depended on to stand firm and to re- 
spect fully their precious newly-won in- 
dependence. 

But as of today they see no certainty 
that the free world will prevail in this 
great struggle between the free world 
and the Communist world. They are too 
weak as yet to influence the outcome. 
They want to survive—and to try to be 
friends with both sides appeals to them 
as the safest and most realistic course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota ha§ expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from South Carolina yield me 
2 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina has 4 minutes to 
close the debate. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield 2 min- 
utes of my time to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD, The Indians and other 
peoples throughout Asia say to us, “Is 
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it not strange that you insist that we 
not be neutral on this Communist issue, 
but at the same time you insist on your 
being neutral on many other issues?” 

You will remember President Sukarno 
who spoke eloquently to us here a few 
weeks ago. We had a visit with him in 
his reception room in the capitol of 
Indonesia last fall, and he put the same 
question to us: Why does America want 
to be neutral and yet not want us to be 
neutral? 

When the issue is between France and 
her north African colonies, the United 
States abstains from voting. She is neu- 
tral. Why? 

Because America wants to be friends 
with both sides. 

In the conflict between Greece and 
England and Turkey over Cyprus the 
United States is neutral. She wants to 
help resolve the dispute. She wants to 
be friends with all three. 

In the confliet between Pakistan and 
India over Kashmir, America is neutral. 
She wants to be friends with both sides. 

In the conflict between Israel and the 
Arab States, the United States is scru- 
pulously neutral. Why? Because she 
does not want to antagonize either side. 

In the dispute between the Dutch and 
Indonesia over-west New Guinea, the 
United States is neutral. Why? Be- 
on she wants to be friends with both 
sides. 

Again in the dispute between Pakis- 
tan and Afghanistan, America is neu- 
tral. She wants to be friends with both 
sides. 

Japan wanted us to put the screws on 
Syngman Rhee over fishing rights, tell- 
ing us he would have to do whatever we 
told him to do. In Korea, Syngman 
Rhee said we should be firmer with Japan 
over that same issue, that if we were, the 
Japanese would have to go along with 
our wishes. But again we are neutral, 
because we want to be friends with both 
sides. 

With respect to Vietnam we were told 
that just as we did not want to offend 
France, so many in Vietnam did not want 
to offend Communist China, which is 
stronger and closer to them than France. 
We can make the sound argument that 
there is a world of difference between 
being neutral in a conflict over territory 
with some right on each side, and being 
neutral in a conflict between efforts to 
preserve freedom in the world and Com- 
munist efforts to conquer the world. 
But their experience with the West has 
been too unpleasant to allow them to see 
the issue that sharply. 

What would be our attitude if we had 
had the long, hard struggle against the 
West that these new countries that we 
are trying to help through this program 
had had? They hope to be friends with 
both sides and to help settle what ap- 
pears to them as only a quarrel between 
their friends. We must learn to be 
patient and more understanding while 
pointing out the risks they are taking. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let us ask our- 
selves again, what is in our American 
interest? What are our objectives in 
this program? 

Are we trying to buy friends? 
is not possible to buy friends, 


No; it 
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Are we trying to make satellites? No. 


That is what the Kremlin does. That is 
what we are against. 
We do not want satellites. We do not 


want puppets or stooges. Rather, we are 
trying to help newly-independent peo- 
ples retain their independence. We are 
trying to strengthen their will and in- 
crease their capacity to stay free, to keep 
their territory, their manpower, their 
resources out of the Kremlin’s control. 
That serves their interest; and it serves 
ours. 

Whatever else Nehru is or is not, he is 
an Indian nationalist, he is an Indian 
patriot; he has spent his whole life work- 
ing for the independence of his country. 
India has won her independence and 
there can be no question as to her will 
to maintain it against both West and 
East. It is going to be a difficult task 
at best. I believe it is only good sense 
and good statesmanship to help them do 
so by providing some technical assist- 
ance, some loans, and selling some of our 
agricultural surpluses for Indian cur- 
rency. Thatis what the Indian program 
is this year. I do not believe it would 
be wise in any respect, or would even 
prove to be economy, to strike out this 
program. I therefore urge that the 
amendment be defeated. 





The Grassroots on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Indianapolis News of May 14, 
1956. 

The editor correctly describes the 
growing indignation of our people at 
spending such vast sums for aid to other 
countries, with no visible benefits either 
in strengthening our defense or in in< 
creasing good will between nations. 

We are now witnessing efforts by the 
House of Representatives to reduce the 
authorization for this global spending. 
I call the attention of the Members of 
this body, and of the press, to the parallel 
efforts being made by our foreign-policy 
propagandists to maintain or increase 
foreign aid by shifting it from military 
ends, where the needs are measurable, to 
so-called aid for backward areas, where 
the needs will be without limit as the ex- 
plosive growth in population keeps in- 
creasing the number of mouths to feed. 
Our contributions to our loyal allies— 
Korea, Free China, Vietnam, and Tur- 
key—will be decreased, while increased 
funds are channeled to the neutralist na- 
tions which never will stand by the side 
of our fighting men if trouble comes. 

While Congress is trying by hard leg- 
islative work to carry out the mandate of 
the American people, our foreign-policy 
pianners are working at home in their 
districts to fill the press, radio, television, 
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and other channels of mass communica- 
tion with human-interest stories or care- 
fully conducted tours of visiting VIP’s, 
designed to win support for ever-in- 
creased foreign spending for evermore 
elusive ends. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis News of May 14, 1956] 
THE GRASSROOTS ON FOREIGN AID 


On the subject of foreign assistance, the 
Washington administration needs to tune its 
ears more to what Americans are thinking, 
and less to the advice of diplomats abroad. 

Up until last week, administration leaders 
had said they wanted $%4,900,000,000 voted 
this year for a long-range program, to be 
spread over future years. 

Confronted with justified congressional 
opposition to future commitments of that 
kind, President Eisenhower called key House 
and Senate leaders to his White House study. 
There they were asked, not for a future pro- 
gram, but a flexible $4,900,000,000 1957 pro- 
gram now. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles had 
just returned from Paris, where he talked 
with the French, British, and others. He 
had been told of their needs. 

On the other side of the picture is the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and other 
Congressmen who have been hearing, not 
from the Prime Minister of Britain or the 
Khedive of Afghanistan, but from the folks 
back home. 

These folks have been reading in their 
newspapers about this proposed new $4,900,- 
000,000 (count the zeros) foreign giveaway. 
They are expressing their opinions in no un- 
certain terms. 

Congress is getting an unexpectedly large 
volume of mail from all over the country 
protesting further spending programs abroad. 
The letters range from angry denunciations 
to reasoned objections. 

Some of them ask why, with all the $53 
billion we have sent abroad in the last 9 
years, the Russians have not only been win- 
ning new followers but also the good will of 
some of our own allies. 

Others want to know what good these 
financial grants do when the very countries 
which have been enjoying American bonanza 
now are leaning away from us toward neu- 
tralism and accommodation with the Soviets, 

An increasing number of our own citizens 
are asking their Congressmen: “Do you be- 
lieve we should continue to give large sums 
to our allies when we ought instead to be 
using this money to increase our own stra- 
tegic bomber force and our guided-missiles 
program?” 

How is it, Congress Members are being 
asked, that we propose to send over more 
cash for Allied military establishments when 
the whole lot of them now are in the midst 
of a disarmament binge? 

Many of our average Amiericans have been 
visiting Europe. They have not been able to 
detect the hardships for which new billions 
of our economic assistance are needed. They 
are writing to their Congressmen. 

The letters show a remarkable unanimity. 
They do not begrudge paying taxes for de- 
fense and security if the money is being 
used for that purpose. But they strongly 
question whether anything like $4,900,000,- 
000—count the ciphers—in new foreign as- 
sistance is needed to protect this country. 

This is grassroots reasoning, and it is right. 
There is a correct feeling that, since our 
friends are cutting down their military pro- 
grams, we thereby need to increase our own, 
And that a lot of this proposed giveaway pro- 
gram should be diverted into planes and 
hardware for American defense. 
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The House Foreign Affairs Committee is 
reported to be ready to make a deep cut this 
week in the administration’s foreign-aid re- 
quest. It should. 





Foreign Policy Debate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared in the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, particu- 
larly in the Washington Daily News, an 
editorial entitled “Foreign Policy De- 
bate.” The editorial makes some very 
good suggestions, and is quite interesting 
and provocative. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN Po.ticy DEBATE 


Secretary of State Dulles welcomes a “thor- 
ough airing” of foreign policy in the election 
campaign so long as it is constructive de- 
bate, Any other position would be intoler- 
able. Full discussion of all issues affecting 
the American people is part of the free way 
of life. 

Mr. Dulles puts it this way: “I think it is 
a healthy thing that every 4 years foreign 
policy should be discussed.” 

But foreign policy in this age permeates 
almost every daily event. It needs to be dis- 
cussed daily. Reviews and reappraisals 
should not await an election. 

The Eisenhower administration seems un- 
willing to get down in the arena and debate 
foreign policy issues with the people. Re- 
peatedly it squelches appeals for reexamina- 
tion of foreign aid, information, defense, the 
cold war—usually with the answer that 
everything is fine as it is. 

Repudiation of the Eisenhower foreign 
policy by the Wisconsin Republican conven- 
tion—even allowing for Wisconsin’s latent 
isolationism—should be a warning that the 
people are not tuned in on what the Pres- 
ident is trying to do. 

On several recent occasions the President 
has emphasized that “nothing is more im- 
portant” than that the people understand 
the difficult problems of the world—what 
are the “basic facts,” what are the alter- 
natives, why don’t we make better progress? 

Yet the administration itself is doing little 
to promote such understanding. The Pres- 
ident made a foreign policy speech at Waco, 
Tex., last Friday. But one can search it in 
vain for other than vague generalities, some 
of which are debatable. 

For example, the President says “com- 
munism is, in the deepest sense, a gigantic 
failure.” Without arguing what the Presi- 
dent meant by “in deepest sense,” most 
evidence adds up to the bitter fact that com- 
munism, on the surface, is a gigantic suc- 
cess. Not from our point of view, but cer- 
tainly from the point of view of the evil 
men who lead the Communist movement. 

Compare communism today with its status 
at birth in Russia 38 years ago—or even 11 
years ago at the end of World War II. Why 
are hundreds of millions of Asians looking 
favorably on communism? " 

What of the Middle East—an area the 
Soviets and their Czarist predecessors have 
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coveted for more than 100 years? Are 
recent Red moves there, whatever their 
sinister motives, a gigantic failure? 

Since Mr. Dulles concedes foreign policy 
is going to be an issue this year, it is time 
for the administration also to eoncede that 
the issue cannot be debated in generalities. 
The world is not at peace—in the deepest 
sense. The Free World is not winning the 
epic struggle with communism. 

The American people can face those 
ominous facts—if they are informed. The 
American people will make the sacrifices 
needed to change those truths—if guided. 

By all means let there be a great debate 
on foreign policy. It is many months over- 
due. But, in the President’s own words, let 
us have the basic facts and not try to ap- 
praise our policies on the basis of pious 
platitudes. 





Unhappy Coincidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star: 

UNHAPPY COINCIDENCE 


President Eisenhower’s operation inevita- 
bly raises the question whether he will now 
decline to seek reelection. Only one man 
can answer it—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The doctors believe there is no medical 
reason why Mr. Eisenhower should not run. 
They maintain in effect that the operation 
to remove obstruction of the lower intestine 
was nothing more than an unhappy coin- 
cidence in relation to the President’s earlier 
beart attack. 

The intestinal disorder was not caused by 
@ cardiac condition and Mr. Eisenhower’s 
heart was not weakened by the operation. 
This is the testimony of the doctors. 

The medical consensus is that the opera- 
tion will improve Mr. Eisenhower’s general 
health and prolong his life expectancy. 
There is no reason to think that more than 
a dozen nationally respected physicians and 
surgeons would be in agreement on this 
point if it were not true to the best of their 
knowledge. Their job is health, not politics. 

In other words, there is better medical 
reason now than there was before the opera- 
tion why the President should stand for re- 
election. There is better reason why he 
should be reelected if he does decide to run. 
The only real issue is Mr. Eisenhower’s own 
attitude, his mental reaction. It is all im- 
portant. 

Ne one should ask him to remain in the 
presidency if staying there would impose 
worries about his health which might, in 
fact, make it worse. If this new trouble 
makes him fretful ‘and apprehensive of the 
future, his real well-wishers would prefer to 
see him retire. The Nation does not need to 
and would not want to call upon Mr. Ejisen- 
hower for what he might consider a supreme 
sacrifice. 

We hope that the President accepts the 
doctors’ findings as the people have accepted 
them—as good news, If he is able to look 


abead with optimistic confidence to better 
health sure in his own mind that the doc- 
tors are right, then he should abide by his 
earlier decision to accept the Republican 
nomination. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s whole record is one of 
optimism. He has never shown any attrib- 
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utes of a chronic worrier. On the basis of 
the President’s character, it does not seem 
likely that he will withdraw from the politi- 
cal race. 

If he stays in, the health issue will be 
used more strongly than ever by his oppo- 
nents. Politics needs no logic for its argu- 
ments, and the coincidence of a heart attack 
and an operation within a period of a few 
months will be stressed. Whispering cam- 
paigns will be launched. 

When they come, it would be well to bear 
in mind that the health issue is little 
changed. If there is an issue there, it is Mr. 
Eisenhower's heart. Public reaction has al- 
ready largely rejected opposition arguments 
based on that issue. 





A Little Disloyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, yester- 
day I introduced a bill and made a brief 
statement in connection with the Su- 
preme Court’s decision which tore down 
one of our very important defense bas- 
tions in our internal security program. 
In connection with it I made some state- 
ments concerning certain editorial writ- 
ers in this country who consistently have 
supported those who favor a soft policy 
toward American subversives. So, Mr. 
President, I am happy today to ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which is headed “A Little Disloyalty,” 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, generally accepted as one of the 
most constructive and most carefully 
edited newspapers in the United States. 

It provides an eloquent argument in 
support of my proposed legislation. 

I recognize that every editorial writer 
has his own point of view. But it seems 
that many writers on the metropolitan 
morning newspapers in the East write 
their editorials so early in the morning 
that they do not have both eyes wide 
epen. I suppose that since they get up so 
early in the morning they open only their 
left eyes, because their editorials so fre- 
quently appear to be written to the left. 
I believe if the editorial writers would 
try to write their editorials in the after- 
noon, when both eyes are open, they 
could give us a better approach to and a 
more helpful understanding of what we 
should do in these days of peril to defend 
ourselves against subversion from within. 
Their editorials thereby might be better 
balanced. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A LirtlLe DIsLoya.ty 

In 1950 Congress passed a law permitting 
dismissal without appeal of security risks 
in 11 sensitive Government offices. The law 
also granted the President authority to ex- 
tend the provisions of the aet to any other 
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Departments or Agencies where necessary in 
the best interests of national security. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower issued an 
Executive order -blanketing the entire Gov- 
ernment under the provisions of the law. 
A number of Government employees were 
subsequently fired as security risks—either 
because they were subversive, or associated 
with subversives, because their morals laid 
them open to blackmail, or because they 
couldn’t keep a still tongue in their heads. 

Now, the Supreme Court by a 6 to 3 de- 
cision says the President had no right to 
broaden the act’s provisions to include all 
Government employees. The majority opin- 
ton said the act was designed to control 
those activities of the Government that are 
directly concerned with the protection of 
the Nation from internal subversion or for- 
eign aggression. All other Government ac- 
tivities are nonsensitive and thus outside the 
law. 

Stripped of its legalisms, the ruling plain- 
ly means that treasonable people have a right 
to work for the Government in some jobs and 
the Government has no right to fire them. 

We think the Supreme Court is wrong for 
two reasons. One is that the Court makes 
a distinction between the risk the Govern- 
ment should take in one man in one job and 
another man in a different job. 

Any person in Government who is a secu- 
rity risk is in a position to do disservice to 
the country. The three members of the Su- 
preme Court who disagreed with the majority 
ruling wrote that “The janitor might prove 
to be as important securitywise as the top 
employee in the building.” They added that 
the ruling “might leave the Government 
honeycombed with subversive employees.” 

And there is the second reason for dis- 
agreeing with the majority’s ruling. 

The decision can seriously shake the reli- 
ance people must have in their Government. 
The public is told by the Congress and the 
executive department that communism is a 
danger to our way of life and that we must 
spend great sums of our earnings to combat 
it here and abroad. 

Yet the Supreme Court says that security 
risks have a right to work in the Govern- 
ment, that there is nothing wrong legally 
with a little disloyalty providing it is found 
only in some places and not in others. 

We think that most Americans will agree 
with Mr. Eisenhower, who believes that Gov- 
ermment employment is a privilege and not 
aright. And we think they will agree with 
him when he demands “complete and un- 
sv wing loyalty” to the Constitution of every 
per.un who is employed by the Government. 

Anything less cannot only honeycomb the 
Government with spies, but destroy the very 
fabric of public confidence on which Govern- 
ment must rest. 





Doing Business With Communists 





SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it must be obvious to the American 
people, and I think to the free world 
generally, that you cannot do business 
with Communists unless you do it on 
their terms. It comes with a good deal 
of surprise to find out that neutralism 
in Europe is on the march. It is on the 
march in Asia and also in our own coun- 
try we find that there are those in official 
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positions who today feel that they can 
do business with the Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, we are on notice in that 
respect, however. It was in 1920 when 
the Secretary of State for President Wil- 
son, Mr. Colby, put it in black and white 
with respect to the broken promises of 
Russia. 

He stated: 

The existing regime in Russia is based upon 
the negation of every principle of honor and 
good faith. The responsible leaders of the 
regime have frequently and openly boasted 
that they are willing to sign agreements and 
undertakings with foreign powers while not 
having the slightest intention of observing 
such undertakings or carrying out such 
agreements. 


See note for further quotation. 
Mr. Speaker, I submit that policy has 
not changed even to this day. 





Freeing the Satellites Is the Test of 
Communist Good Faith 





SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a memo- 
randum from the Alliance of Czechoslo- 
vak Exiles in Chicago, on the 11th anni- 
versary of the Kosice Program. 

This memorandum details the steps by 
which the Communists seized an inde- 
pendent nation and subjected it to alien 
rule. 

I fully endorse the conclusion of the 
statement that the real test of the at- 
tack on Stalin’s reputation will come 
when and if the Communists tear down 
the iron curtain about the satellite na- 
tions and permit them to have a govern- 
ment which the rest of the world can 
be permitted to see. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FREEING THE SATELLITES IS THE TEST OF 

Communist Goop FAITH 


In the case of Czechoslovakia, may we take 
this opportunity to utter words of warning 
on this, the 1ith anniversary of the 
Kosice of April 5, 1945. The Kosice pro- 
gram in its entirety set the pattern for the 
future Czechoslovakia, under the control of 
the national front. Into this front, the 
political parties with Marxist and socialistic 
programs were to be included and allowed to 
participate. Antisocialistic and anticom- 
munistic parties, more particularly the 
parties from 1919, who were the bulwarks of 
the nation, were denied participation in the 
national front. Political leaders were 
summarily jailed; property was confiscated 
and divided among the parties of the na- 
tional front and private enterprise halted. 
In fact, the program of nationalization was 
begun and carried out, and the death knell 
of the democratic parties of the First Re- 
public was sounded. 

The Kostice program entailed the giving 
over of the free and independent labor or- 
ganizations unto the control of the com- 
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munistic-dominated organizations, and fac- 
tory militia was created. Also, merging of 
organizations including gymnastic societies, 
control of the school system by communistic 
doctrines, control of all social and welfare 
agencies, regulation of religious institutions, 
control and censorship of the press, denial 
of the right of peaceful assembly and a host 
of other suppressions were incorporated in 
this program. Another bolster to the pro- 
gram was the creation of the socialistic 
bloc, which strengthened and enforced the 
decrees of the “National Front.” 


The national front, with its nationaliz- 
ing decrees, its factory militia, its destruc- 
tion of capital and private enterprise by the 
“Socialistic Bloc,” all tended to prepare the 
way for the communistic putsch. Valerian 
Zorin, who came to Prague at the command 
of Stalin had the way well prepared for the 
eventual carrying out of the putsch. 

In no other state overlorded by the Com- 
munists was freedom and democracy so com- 
pletely killed as in Czechoslovakia. This 
criminal and fraudulent government, pre- 
pared after the February putsch, the Con- 
stitution of May 9, is no other than living 
proof of the divestation of democracy in the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

The Czechoslovak Exiles in Chicago, the 
largest organization of its kind, herewith re- 
calls the sins and criminal acts of the Kosice 
program, and warns liberty-loving peoples 
everywhere not to believe in the Soviet lead- 
ers who would blame everything on Stalin. 
During his life, thousands were jailed and 
murdered, and today his cohorts have one 
responsibility, which is to return the free- 
dom of all enslaved nations. They have the 
power given them by the hands of the Dicta- 
tor Stalin. Let them demonstrate that they 
are better than Stalin, not by words, but by 
deed. The Czechoslovak Exiles not only 
wish to warn the free world against crimi- 
nality, but address itself to Stalin’s fellow 
guilty and ask them to banish the freedom- 
robbing decrees. Also, we ask them to re- 
turn liberty, democracy and freedom to the 
enslaved peoples in Czechoslovakia, a free- 
dom which they helped to destroy by the 
Kocise program and the subsequent putsch, 

At a time when the whole world is sur- 
prised by the systematic and well-thought- 
out fraudulent plan of the communistic 
leaders in the Soviet Union, who are bending 
every effort to place all the guilt and respon- 
sibility upon the the late Dictator Stalin, 
there can be no doubt fér the moment that 
the program for the restoration of freedom 
and democracy in the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain is entering into a new period. 

For 8 years, we are in exile, forced upon 
us by the Soviet dictatorship. Many time we 
have called attention to the mass murders 
ordered by Stalin and to those who assisted 
and blindly carried out his orders. To us, 
who have counted the murders by this 
criminal system, it is hard to believe that 
there are people today who still, in their 
blind trust in socialism, can believe in co- 
existence with communism. All those, who 
today are engaged in the tearing down of 
the Stalin myth and trying to clear the 
names of those executed, guilty or not, seem 
to forget that there are thousands upon 
thousands who were eyewitnesses to con- 
centration camps, jails and torture cham- 
bers. 

The time has now arrived for the so-called 
representatives of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain to come forth and loudly herald 
that Messrs. Khrushchev, Bulganin, and 
Malenkov and others of this bloody Stalin- 
ist regime, show good faith, tear down the 
Iron Curtain, allow free elections, open the 
jails and forced labor camps, free those 
charged with political activity against the 
state, allow religious freedom and lastly, 
tell the Soviet people the truth. 
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Recreation Program for the City of 
Portland, Oreg. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the physical-fitness program 
now being promoted by the President of 
the United States and others in Govern- 
ment, I think an article in the June 10 
issue of the Northwest Magazine of the 
Sunday Oregonian is unusually perti- 
nent and appropriate. The title of the 
article is “Her Work Is Play,” by Eliza- 
beth Salway Ryan, noted Oregon writer. 

The article describes the career and 
achievements of Miss Dorothea Lensch, 
physical education instructor and direc- 
tor of the park bureau reereation pro- 
gram of the city of Portland. Under 
the supervision of Miss Lensch, an out- 
standing program of recreation has been 
worked out for the children and young 
people of our community. This pro- 
gram not only serves to combat juvenile 
delinquency, but also improves the 
mental and physical well-being of our 
city and State as a whole. 

Miss Lensch has had a notable career 
in the realm of community development 
and physical education. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article by Mrs. 
Ryan be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Her Work Is PLay 
(By Elizabeth Salway Ryan) 

For years Portland’s park recreation was a 
summer project appealing mostly to young- 
sters. Today the year-around program is for 
everyone. Responsible for the tremendous 
growth and the continual stream, of new 
ideas is Dorothea Lensch, director of recrea- 
tion for the Portland park bureau, a woman 
who radiates enthusiasm. 

Often she is at her desk in the city hall at 
7:30 a. m. She likely is the last to leave 
after helping pack the props about midnight 
for a show at Washington park or the civic 
auditorium, Perhaps she held up some of 
the scenery during the performance. Even 
the youngest troupers chirp, “Hello, Miss 
Lensch.” Mealtimes frequently see her at 
some service club speaking on her favorite 
topic—recreation. 

This vivacious brown-eyed dynamo, known 
to hundreds as Dot or Dorothea, has been 
interested in activity since her first taste 
under Richard Gens-Genserowski at Port- 
land’s old Turnverein. She relishes every 
sport but one. When she was small, she once 
dived into the water and landed on another 
child. This so upset her she has disliked 
swimming ever since. 

She won the Franklin High School girls’ 
league cup for scholarship, character, leader- 
ship, and service. She attended Mills College 
a year, switched to physical education at the 
University of Oregon, made every honorary 
she was eligible for, including Mortar Board 
and Phi Beta Kappa, and was president of 
the Women’s Athletic Association. 

Next came a master’s degree at Wellesley 
and teaching at Rockford College, Ill., and 
George Washington University. But she 

\ dreamed of Portland and at the first oppor- 
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tunity took the civil-service exam for recrea- 
tion director. 

When she began in 1938, only Montavilla, 
Sellwood, and Peninsula Parks had centers 
for winter indoors activities. Seven full- 
time employees comprised the staff, with 
thirty-three more in the summer. 

She has seen her vision translated into 
15 buildings with full- or part-time year- 
round programs. These include the junior 
museum,. which develops talent in both 
gifted adults and children; the Soroptimist 
center, where retired women combat loneli- 
ness; the talent workshop for amateurs to 
acquire poise and the new craft house for 
those who like art. 

Add 3 year-round swimming pools, the 
Neighborhood House pool, and the 43 
parks with summer programs. Many schools 
contribute their facilities at times. The 
full-time recreation staff of 55 is joined by 
139 more in the summer. 

On her expanded menu are everything 
from checkers and ceramics to skaterball, 
baseball, and seven-man football. In past 
days, aside from high school swimming and 
tennis, girls had little chance to compete. 
She sees they get competition now in Port- 
land’s parks, with softball, volleyball, and 
basketball added, and they love it. 

Most Portland park programs have no sex 
segregation. All preschool games, rhythms, 
storytelling, are for both boys and girls. 
Older boys and girls learn tennis, golf, and 
dance together. 

Once she thought of being a doctor and 
was accepted at the University of Oregon 
medical school, several years after becoming 
recreation director. She had felt the need of 
an additional challenge. It came—with the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Civilian housing 
units, Vanport, shipyard workers and sery- 
icemen all needed recreation. 

She got the use of schools, churches, and 
even store buildings. Vanport had its own 
centers. They had big Halloween parties 
and posted records of no vandalism. 

Her own recreation few would call relax- 
ing, for it is the strenuous modern dance. 
As a college senior she acted the swaggering 
Goliath in a dance recital when Martha Hill 
was the teacher. Later she studied under 
Martha Graham, and spent a summer in Ger- 
many with Mary Wigman. 

Since her return to Portland, she has led 
@ modern dance group. Several of these 
women have been with her since the begin- 
ning and share expenses of an accompanist. 
Like them, she is unhappy when she can’t 
attend Monday evenings. They have danced 
at the art museum and in operas at Wash- 
igton Park. 

“In presenting a technique in movement, 
she never analyzes an individual or singles 
one out who may be performing the move- 
ment ineffectively,” said Mrs. Ione Walker, 
Washington high physical education teacher 
and member of the group. 

How does Miss Lensch add to Portland’s 
recreation?- Sometimes it begins with a call: 
“We need a recreation center.” 

“I'll see what I can do,” says the friendly 
director. 

Mayor Fred L. Peterson was in charge of 
the park bureau several years as commis- 
sioner, and often sees this phrase become 
action. He told of the St. Johns recreation 
hall which belonged to Oregon Shipyard: 

“At the close of the war, when this build- 
ing became surplus, Dorothea came to me 
with the idea it could be moved and re- 
erected at much less than its original cost 
($400,000) or present value. It cost the city 
$1,500, plus the cost of moving and re- 
erecting in St. Johns. 

“She helped organize a group of St. Johns 
citizens headed by the St. Johns businessmen 
and the St. Johns Optimists. They raised 
some $4,000 to help furnish the building with 
the necessary ranges, chairs, curtains, etc.” 

As for the junior museum, Mayor Peterson 
said Dorothea worked with the junior league 
in starting the project. 
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“She conceived the idea that the old Jacob 
Kamm home, vacant and owned by the 
school board, where now stands the Lincoln 
High School, would be suitable for a junior 
museum. Today the junior museum is quite 
a project at Southwest Second Avenue and 
Hood Street.” 

After the vacated So.”. Portland branch 
library was turned over to the city, Miss 
Lensch saw to its transformation. It is now 
the craft house, used for demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, and as a workshop for arts and crafts. 

Furnishings for these buildings never come 
from taxes. So Miss Lensch, a poised, effi- 
cient organizer, visits service clubs. 

“We have a community center for you 
now,” she says. “We will staff it, but we need 
your help. We need furnishings and equip- 
ment Other than the bats and balls the city 
supplies.” They respond. 

The Active Club provides awards for the 
annual Swimathon. The American Legion 
sponsors the Junior Olympics. The Penin- 
sula Kiwanis initiated the Golden Ball 
basketball tournament. It outgrew them, 
but they still serve as officials and give med- 
ical examinations. 

The downtown Portland Lions bought a 
pony for the youngsters at the junior mu- 
seum. The Optimists supported junior 
teams and bought uniforms. Outstanding 
high-school girls advise and officiate for 
grade-school groups and contests. 

After a study, the Soroptimist women 
found that many older retired women were 
living alone and hungry for companionship. 
As a member, Miss Lensch shared in the de- 
cision to pay about $2,000 yearly for the 
Soroptimist center at SW. Third Avenue and 
Salmon Street. The park bureau staffs it. 

Before the first world softball champion- 
ship came to Portland, Mayor Peterson went 
to Houston. “Part of the material which 
helped me secure the championship,” he 
said, “was Dorothea’s fine outline as to the 
manner in which the team would be cared 
for and the type of recreation and entertain- 
ment planned for them. The fact that she 
is a national figure in recreation added great 
credit to her program. Because of the man- 
ner in which it was handled, for the first 
time in the history of amateur softball the 
tournament was split up, and the women 
came to Portland in 1949.’ 

They came again in 1955. 

Miss Lensch takes an active part in recrea- 
tion and AAU conferences, and is a member 
of the national PTA board. Others often 
come to Portland to study her formula for 
successful recreation. In 1951, the State De- 
partment sent her to Germany for 4 months 
to help organize a recreation program. 

She loves to travel, but even her vacations, 
such as her flying trip to South America, turn 
into tours to see how others handle recrea- 
tion. 

If she isn’t speaking at some service club 
or on the radio, perhaps she is appearing at 
a high school career day or at a college. 

Anyone who has watched her on the job, 
sometimes 7 days a week, will agree with 
Mayor Peterson: 

“Dorothea has been, is, and will always be 
planning, thinking, and working for some- 
thing bigger and better to improve the recre- 
ation facilities for the people of the city of 
Portland.” 





Why I Am Dedicated to Teaching 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the REcoRD an essay en- 
titled ‘Why I Am Dedicated to Teach- 
ing,” written by Gertrude M. Geraghty, 
and published in the Tennessee Teacher 
for May 1956. It is the prize-winning 
essay in the contest held by the Lion Oil 
scholarship fund, and I am certain it will 
be appreciated by teachers and by mem- 
bers of parent-teacher groups who may 
read it. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy I Am DEDICATED TO TEACHING 


(By Gertrude M. Geraghty, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Memphis Technical High School, 
Memphis, Tenn.) 


My early years of teaching were carefree 
and happy. Ienjoyed my work but certainly 
had not the faintest idea of dedicating my 
life to it. A husband, home, and children 
were foremost in my dream of the future. 
When I was 30, I decided that being a wife 
and mother was not God’s plan for me, or in 
some way I had muffed my chance. 

I settled down, not bitterly, not hope- 
lessly, to forget my lost romance in the train- 
ing and educating of other people's children. 
Since I was to have no children of my own, 
what better lifework could I choose? As the 
years went by, I began to see and to feel the 
significance of my job. God expects every- 
one, I reasoned, to render an account of his 
talents. He will expect me to do the best 
job of teaching that I am capable of doing. 

I must never lose sight of the fact that I 
am dealing with the most precious of all 
commodities, human beings; that subject 
matter, techniques of teaching are valueless 
if I forget the child in my teaching. With 
the realization of this fact, my work became 
important tome. It was not a new job but 
a different slant on a familiar one. It put 
life and meaning into my work. I did not 
feel like a crusader, however. I have never 
kept my eyes and mind so close to my profes- 
sion that I have had no time for the inter- 
esting things on the outside. 

It is remarkable how much one can enjoy 
his work if his heart is in it. The joyless, 
drab, monotonous task becomes an adven- 
ture. I am always annoyed with the well- 
meaning person who says: “Oh, you must 
have loads of patience. I don’t know how 
you put up with so many bad children day 
after day. My own boys nearly drive me 
crazy.” I try to point out to her that chil- 
dren are not bad—at least not every day— 
that there is a pattern of classroom be- 
havior to which most children conform. I 
see I am throwing words away; she is “of 
the same opinion still.” 

Are we teachers not somewhat to blame 
for the pitying attitude some people adopt? 
Have we unconsciously developed a long-suf- 
fering, ‘“down-at-the-heel” air? Do we need 
anyone’s pity? Have we the pride in our 
profession that we should justly have? Most 
teachers today are smartly dressed, well- 
groomed, interesting women who are taking 
important places in the life of the com- 
munity. We should really put a higher value 
on ourselves. 

In what other profession would I have so 
much adventure, so much romance? In 
what other job would I have the chance to 
stay young with young people, for every day 
I live their lives, vicariously. To get the 
confidence of the boys and girls in the class- 
room, to feel that one has a part in molding 
the future citizens of our country—these 
two facts alone make a teacher’s life worth 
while. 

I can see that teaching subject matter, 
day after day, year after year, could become 
deadly monotonous. If we aren't getting 


joy out of our teaching, then we certainly , 
aren't giving any. The teacher's gaiety is 
as necessary to her pupils as sympathy and 
understanding. Not every Monday is blue 
Monday, and there is always “Friday, thank 
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God.” The teacher’s whole soul must be 
bent on making her pupils come alive. She 
must be a master salesman, and the com- 
petition is keen. To prod the lazy, to lure 
the difficult, to encourage the slow, and to 
guide them all, she must possess the charm 
of a Cleopatra, the wiles of a Machiavelli, 
the patience of Job, the gentleness of St. 
Francis, and the wisdom of Solomon. 

In our little world at school, every day is 
a fresh beginning. The discourteous boy who 
disrupted yesterday’s class has apologized; 
the truant has returned repentant. The day 
is made new for all of us, for I have another 
chance also. What a challenge the new day 
brings; what a feeling of adventure. The 
boys are spick and span in uniform today, 
brass shining, shoes polished. They sit up 
straight with new dignity. The girls look 
fresh and pretty. All are watching me; they 
are giving me a chance to make good. I must 
not “goof.” “Dear Lord,” I breathe, “make 
me patient and gentle and wise, and help me 
to keep a sense of humor.” My Irish sense 
of humor has helped me over many a difficult 
spot. Only a few days ago, a boy in one of 
my senior English classes remarked, ‘Miss 
G., I never cut your class. We get a kick out 
of this class. You are so human; you make 
us laugh. You ought to be on TV. No kid- 
ding.” I must watch my witty remarks. 
They so easily become sarcastic, and children 
have no defense against sarcasm. 

I hope I do not sound smug or complacent. 
My mistakes are legion. Ido not always plant 
a flower where I find a weed growing. Some- 
times the weeds seem to take over, but when, 
if ever, does a teacher really enjoy the feel- 
ing of having succeeded? I am often dis- 
couraged and disgusted, but just one word 
of praise from a superior or a word of appre- 
ciation from a pupil or parent will complete- 
ly restore me. 


“And then my state, like to the lark at 
break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings songs at Heaven's 
gate.” 


Like the immortal bard, I then scorn to 
change my state with kings. 

I feel a great pride in my profession. Like 
Stevenson, I could not live without my art. 
I believe with Jesse Stuart that “The school- 
room is the gateway to all the problems of 
humanity.” It is the gateway to the correct- 
ing of evils; it is the gateway to happiness, 
to health, to brotherhood, to everything. 
And so I am happy to dedicate myself to the 
greatest profession of mankind. Even if it is 
the most poorly paid in dollars and cents, it 
is the one with the richest rewards. 





And So, Mr. Butler, Let’s Not Talk About 
Our Operations, Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert Boyer, editor of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Tribune, in the June 13, 1956, issue, has 
the following editorial comment regard- 
ing the constant harping of Paul M. But- 
ler, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, in his frenzied efforts to be- 
little Presidential Press Secretary James 
C. Hagerty’s efforts to keep the American 
people fully informed on the recent ill- 
ness of President Eisenhower: 
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“Now, ABouTtT My OPERATION—” 


Mr. Paul Butler, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Tuesday accused 
President Eisenhower’s associates of report- 
ing on his illness “in terms of propaganda.” 

Mr. Butler was especially irked by what 
he said was the practice of Mr. James C. 
Hagerty, Presidential press secretary, as try- 
ing to picture Mr. Eisenhower as a better man 
because of his recent illnesses and opera- 
tion. 

We do think Mr. Butler is treading on dan- 
gerous ground. It may have escaped his 
notice that two current top Democratic as- 
pirahts have had recent operations. Gov. 
Averell Harriman of New York is recovering 
now from a glandular operation, and Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson had a gall bladder operation 
not long ago. 

Mr. Stevenson apparently is in better 
health than ever, and has been campaigning 
vigorously, no one, so far as we’ve heard, 
even hinting that his operation was a detri- 
ment to his campaign, or made him in any 
way ineligible for the presidency. 

And, as for Governor Harriman, his opera- 
tion was hardly over until he announced 
formally his candidacy. Again, no one has 
suggested that an operation has put him out 
of the running. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
operations were performed on all these men 
because in the judgment of their doctors, 
such operations were necessary to continued 
good health and life. 

The President’s ileitis not only has intro- 
duced a new word to the lay public, but also, 
from the considerable medical explanation 
given variously on the subject, apparently 
is the culmination of a condition which could 
have rendered him in poor health for an 
indefinite period; and now, with correction 
of the difficulty, may place him in better 
health than he has been for some years. 

All this at least is as reasonable to assume 
as it is that both Governor Harriman and 
Mr. Stevenson now will be in normal health 
because of their operations. 

And so, Mr. Butler, let’s not talk about our 
operations, please. 





Farmer Carroll Gets Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star of May 20, 
1956. 

The editorial tells the story of a Flor- 
ida farmer who refused to sign a crop- 
acreage report on his own farm at the 
insistence of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. He was promptly put into 
jail. 

The editorial writer of the Star sees 
to the heart of the matter, when hé says 
that such actions by Federal bureau- 
crats are, in fact, a claim to Government 
ownership rights in the land, transcend- 
ing the rights of the individual who 
bought and paid for it. The so-called 
private owner may retain the appear- 
ance of a title to the land, but he is in 
fact being transformed into a serf. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Star of May 20, 1956] 
FARMER CARROLL Gets HELP 


Walter T. Carroll, a farmer in northern 
Florida, was helped by the Federal Govern- 
ment last Saturday—right into jail. Carroll, 
whd believes that he and nobody else is the 
owner of his farm, was sentenced indefinitely 
for contempt of court after refusing to sign 
a crop acreage report for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Federal view is that when a lot of 
farmers in a district go along with acreage 
allocation agreements, you just can’t let 
someone like Carroll upset the turnip cart by 
refusing to certify whether he has 10 acres of 
sorghum hidden on the west 40. Carroll’s 
view is that it is none of the Government’s 
business. 

We think Carroll is right. 

It may very well be that the voluntary co- 
operation of farmers in allocating acreage to 
various crops is a good thing for the agricul- 
tural economy. It may be also that the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
the logical agency in which to center such 
cooperation. But when jail or the threat of 
jail takes the place of voluntary action, that, 
is something else again. 

Such measures as were taken in Florida 
represent in effect a claim to Federal owner- 
ship of farm lands transcending the owner- 
ship of the individual farmer. Under this 
theory, the farmer is left in possession of the 
land he thinks is his—except when he goes to 
jail—and is allowed to take the profit from 
it, if any. He is even allowed a certain meas- 
ure of self-determination in what he will 
plant. 

Let the serf get to feeling uppity, how- 
ever, and decide that what he does on his 
own farm is his own business, and he soon 
finds out that he had a senior stockholder 
looking over his shoulder all the time, ready 
with a club to enforce that economic magic 
called “compliance.” 

The fact that Carroll went to jail for as- 
serting one of the primary rights of owner- 
ship should surprise no one who has studied 
the course of Federal assistance in various 
fields. No matter how pure the motive in the 
beginning, Federal aid means creeping Fed- 
eral encroachment on the rights of States 
and individuals alike. Bureaucratic control 
feeds on itself until in the end anyone who 
opposes it comes to be regarded as against 
the common interest, and therefore an enemy 
of society. 

We suspect that something of this kind 
was in the mind of Midwestern farmers re- 
cently interviewed by Gallup poll represent- 
atives. The farmers were reported to be luke- 
warm to the proposed soil-bank plan, many 
of them tending to think of it as another 
instance of the Government “trying to tell 
me what to do.”. 

They have had enough of that, and who 
can blame them? 

The mere existence of any Federal farm 
program calls for a certain measure of con- 
trol from Washington. In the soil-bank 
plan, for instance, the participating farmer 
cannot be given an entirely free hand in de- 
ciding which of his acres he will retire from 
production. The Federal Government must 
make sure he is not cheating. 

This, in theory, protects the bulk of the 
taxpayers, whose money is going to help 
support the farmer. In bureaucratic prac- 
tice, it creates an opening wedge for regula- 
tion piled upon regulation. Ultimately and 
inevitably, as the program becomes a fixture 
of agricultural life, the demand will grow 
among the Socialist-minded to enfore com- 
pliance upon the few rugged individualists 
who believe that they have a right to do as 
they please with what is theirs. 
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We hear & great deal in this election year 
about the so-called farm revolt, but it is 
mere chicken feed beside the real farm re- 
volt that may come one of these days if the 
farmers discover that bureaucracy is on the 
way to making Walter Carrolls out of all of 
them. 





Corporate Accounting Standards Under 
Federal Securities Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Corporate Accounting Standards 
Under Federal Securities Laws,” deliv- 
ered by Mr. J. Sinclair Armstrong, Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Washington, D. C., before 
the 18th annual institute on accounting 
of the Ohio State University, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on May 17, 1956. ~ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CoRPORATE ACCOUNTING STANDARDS UNDER 
FeperaL SEcuRITIES Laws 


(Address of J. Sinclair Armstrong, Chairman, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D. C., before the 18th annual 
institute on accounting of the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, May 17, 1956) 
It is a great pleasure for me to have the 

opportunity to address the 18th annual ac- 
counting institute of the College of Com- 
merce of Ohio State University on the sub- 
ject of corporate accounting standards under 
the Federal securities laws. The 18 years 
during which this great university has an- 
nually sponsored this 2-day gathering of dis- 
tinguished scholars, practitioners, and stu- 
dents in the accounting field are the years 
in which the great evolution of accounting 
standards has occurred, under guidelines and 
standards set by the acts of Congress admin- 
istered by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Parenthetically, may I say, as a member 
and Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, I feel a close relation- 
ship with Ohio State University, in this way. 
As an independent agency, the Commission 
is by statute under the surveillance of two 
standing committees of the Congress. In 
the Senate the committee which watches 
over the Commission is the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, of which your trus- 
tee and distinguished Senator, JoHN W. 
Bricker, is a member. In my talks with him 
from time to time he has often spoken of 
his great interest in the growth and accom- 
pishments of Ohio State University, and 
of its College of Commerce, under whose 
auspices this accounting institute is held. 

Before discussing accounting standards as 
such, I want to emphasize the great im- 
portance the accounting standards developed 
under guidance of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, with the aid of the pro- 
fession, over the past quarter century have 
had for the economy of America, and hence 
for the people of America. Good accounting 
is the essence of financial reporting. Good 
financial reporting to investors and security 
holders is the only way by which the public 
can be put in a position to make intelligent 
investment judgment. There are at the 
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present time 2,238 issuers required by the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to file finan- 
cial reports with the Commission because 
their securities are listed and traded on na- 
tional securities exchanges and 1,104 addi- 
tional issuers required by the Securities Act 
of 1933 to file such reports because of having 
made public sale of their securities in inter- 
state commerce. The development of the 
enormous body of financial information, by 
reports prepared under the accounting stand- 
ards of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and in accordance with accounting prin- 
ciples deemed by the accounting profecsion 
to be generally acceptable, with respect to 
these listed and publicly financed corpora- 
tions has been a vital factor in the restora- 
tion in the past few years of investor con- 
fidence in the securities markets. This con- 
fidence was badly shaken in the 1920's and 
early 1930’s, as a result of abuses in the se- 
curities markets. On continued public con- 
fidence in the securities markets of the coun- 
try depends the ability of the privately owned 
system of productive enterprises to raise the 
capital which will be needed in enormous 
amounts to finance the industrial expansion 
required for our increasing population and 
higher standard of living in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

The capital requirements of American in- 
dustry in the next decade are expected to be 
very much greater than those of the years 
just passed, but let me tell you of them 
briefly to give you a glimpse of the enormous 
amounts of money involved. 

In the year 1946 to the present, new rec- 
ords for industrial expansion were estab- 
lished and for public financing by business 
corporations. In this period business corpo- 
rations spent $52 billion on increases in 
working capital and $196 billion on plant 
and equipment. The corporations obtained 
$178 billion of the funds required from in- 
ternal sources, retained earnings, deprecia- 
tion accruals, and the like, but raised $63 
billion of new money (net of retirements) 
from the sale of new securities and bank and 
mortgage financing. Furthermore, of the se- 
curities sold, 22 percent were equities, that 
is capital stock. The confidence of the in- 
vesting public in the securities of corpora- 
tions can only be based on sound financial 
reporting With that confidence continuing 
the enormous amounts of capital funds 
which must be channeled from the savings 
of the American people into our privately 
owned corporate enterprises will be raised 
and our free-enterprise system will advance 
in accordance with our expanding needs. 

With this larger orientation, now let me 
come ‘to the more specific area of discussion, 
corporate accounting standards under the 
Federal securities laws. These are the laws 
administered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The rapid increase in the use of corporate 
forms of organization and the great size to 
which some corporations have grown, with 
the accompanying subdivision of ownership 
and the separation of immediate control of 
operating policies from the stockholder own- 
ers, have made reliable accounting reports a 
vital necessity for managerial control and 
investment management. While investors 
cannot expect to obtain from financial state- 
ments all the information necessary to the 
exercise of investment judgment, neverthe- 
less financial statements come close to being 
the only common measure of comparison of 
different companies and are the basic sources 
of all financial information. 

Accounting and financial information 
plays an important part in all of the work 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
In the administration of the Securities Act 
and the Exchange Act accounting plays a 
most important role. These acts have had 
the greatest influence on the development 
of the present character of corporate ac- 
counting standards. The important role ac- 
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counting plays in the administration of the 
Securities Acts is foreshadowed in the acts 
themselves. 

The title of the Securities Act states that 
it is “An act to provide full and fair dis- 
clousure of the character of securities sold 
in interstate and foreign commerce and 
through the mails, and to prevent frauds in 
the sale thereof, and for other purposes.” 

It is designed to make available to in- 
vestors the business and financial facts 
deemed by the Congress to be necessary for 
the investing public on which to base an 
informed judgment as to whether to buy new 
issues of securities being offered. 

The title of the Exchange Act states that 
it is “An act to provide for the regulation 
of securities exchanges and of over-the- 
counter markets operating in interstate and 
foreign commerce and through the mails, to 
prevent inequitable and unfair practices on 
such exchanges and markets, and for other 
purposes.” 

This law provides for, among other things, 
the filing by listed companies of periodic 
financial reports. It provides for regulation 
by the Commission of solicitation by listed 
companies of proxies from their stockholders. 
It requires brokers and dealers to maintain 
certain records and file certain reports with 
the Commission. All of these provisions in 
most instances require the filing of financial 
statements certified by independent ac- 
countants. The aim of this legislation is 
broader than that of the Securities Act in 
that it is to provide the information to be 
used by the investor in determining what 
securities to buy, hold or sell. It also con- 
tains regulatory provisions regarding the 
stock exchanges and the over-the-counter 
markets. 

The enactment of the Federal securities 
laws and the establishment of an administra- 
tive agency, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, to effect recognition of the in- 
vestor’s interests have created unusual de- 
mands on accounting and the accounting 
profession and have had a forceful impact 
on the trend of accounting thought and de- 
velopment of reporting techniques. Under 
these laws the fundamental basis of regula- 
tion is disclosure—disclosure of all pertinent 
information concerning the securities and 
the issuers. Neither the Securities Act nor 
the Exchange Act gives the Commission au- 
thority to pass on the merits of any security 
or to approve or disapprove any security. 
For this reason, these laws are called disclo- 
sure acts. They also include yital antifraud 
provisions. 

The components of a matured investment 
judgment are not susceptible of exact mathe- 
matical determination. Particular facts 
which induce the investor to buy or sell or 
hold are often extraneous to the business it- 
self or even the industry. Judgement as to 
the future of the industry or the competitive 
position of a company in its industry, or 
judgement as to the ability of the manage- 
ment may be the immediate motivating force 
in reaching an investment decision. Such a 
decision to be an informed judgment, how- 
ever, could be made only after an analytical 
study of the available financial information. 

The backbone of the information to be 
used in arriving at such a decision is the 
operating history and financial position of 
the corporation as reflected in its financial 
statements. This is basic information. This 
factual information is the starting point for 
any analytical study, whether it be to review 
the operating efficiency of the company, to 
appraise its financial position or the caliber 
of its management, to formulate business 
plans, such as for expansion, retrenchment, 
or direction of sales effort, or for investment 
analysis. 

The statements required in the Commis- 
sion’s forms are the conventional balance 
sheets, income and surplus statements, and 
certain supporting schedules. The registra- 
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tion statement forms for new issues of secu- 
rities usually require 3-year income and sur- 
plus statements, and in the prospectus to be 
delivered to the investor a summary of earn- 
ings for an appropriate period, usually not 
less than 5 years. 

The form and content of the required 
financial statements are set forth in the Com- 
mission’s accounting rules, known as regu- 
lation S-X. This regulation does not pur- 
port to define accounting principles. It 
merely defines the extent of the detailed in- 
formation required in conventional termi- 
nology and present accounting practice. It 
was worked out with the advice and coopera- 
tion of the accounting profession, and is un- 
der constant revision in the same spirit of 
cooperation. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has often been importuned to write account- 
ing principles into regulation S-X. We have 
even been petitioned to adopt rules requiring 
corporations to conform to advanced ac- 
counting. theories, such as economic depre- 
ciation. But the Commission has wisely left 
the development of accounting principles 
and practices to the accounting profession 
and the educators. This approach has been 
urged upon us in the past by leaders in both 
the practicing and the academic sectors of 
the profession. 

This does not mean that we have abdicated 
our authority or delegated it to the account- 
ing profession. The Securities Acts give the 
Commission authority to require financial 
statements certified by independent account- 
ants. In most instances we require that the 
statements be certified by independent ac- 
countants and we have taken steps to insure 
that the accountants will be independent. 

Likewise, the Securities Acts require that 
a broad schedule of information be furnished 
and leaves the Commission a wide latitude 
as to the amount of detail to be required, 
even to defining the method to be followed in 
the preparation of the reports. Section 13 
(b) of the Exchange Act states: 

“The Commission may prescribe, in re- 
gard to reports made pursuant to this title, 
the form or forms in which the required in- 
formation shall be set forth, the items or 
details to be shown in the balance sheet and 
the earning statement, and the methods to 
be followed in the preparation of reports, in 
the appraisal or valuation of assets and lia- 
bilities, in the determination of depreciation 
and depletion, in the differentiation of re- 
curring and nonrecurring income, in the 
differentiation of investment and operating 
income.” 

But the Securities Acts do not attempt 
to define corporate accounting standards 
to be used in writing those rules and regu- 
lations. They do not even mention ac- 
counting principles. These matters are left 
to the discretion of the Commission. 

Consequently, while our regulations use 
generally accepted accounting terminology 
and we expect financial statements filed with 
us to be prepared in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles and 
practices, as we believe that this will best 
indicate their significance and character, we 
are in no way limited to accepted account- 
ing practice in obtaining such information 
as we deem necessary or appropriate for 
investors. Many requirements in regulation 
S—-X were not required by generally accepted 
practice at the time the rules were adopted. 
For example, rule 3-19 of regulation 5-X 
requires disclosure in footnotes of assets 
subject to lien, intercompany profits and 
losses, defaults, terms of preferred shares, 
pension and retirement plans, restrictions 
on the availability of surplus for dividend 
purposes, and contingent liabilities. Like- 
wise, rule, 3-20 requires disclosure of in- 
stallment sales, intercompany profits and 
losses, depreciation and amortization pol- 
icies, and stock options to officers and em- 
ployees. 
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The Commission’s staff has recently made 
a study of the stockholders reports of some 
1,200 unlisted companies which have at least 
750 stockholders of one class and $2 million 
of total assets. This study showed that 
while about 85 percent of the reports gave 
a complete set of financial statements, that 
is, balance sheet, income, and surplus ac- 
counts, and generally followed accepted ac- 
counting principles and practices, at least 
50 percent of them failed to give the type 
of information I have just mentioned. 

Even more important than the extent of 
the detail of information réquired or the 
endeavor to obtain adequate information is 
the accuracy and integrity of the informa- 
tion obtained. The Commission attempts to 
restrict the financial statements to perti- 
nent factual information and to avoid the 
inclusion of forecasts or evaluations of se- 
curities. It is the Commission’s practice 
to test the information furnished for sub- 
tantial truth and accuracy but to leave 
the investor to draw his own conclusions. 

Financial statements filed with us are 
required to be prepared on the historical 
cost basis as determined by conventional 
accounting practices. They are in most 
cases required to be certified by an inde- 
pendent public accountant. Under both the 
Securities Act and the Exchange Act, the 
corporation filing must sign the registration 
statement or annual report through an 
authorized officer. In addition, in a regis- 
tration statement under the Securities Act 
the principal executive officer, principal fi- 
nancial officer, and principal accounting 
officer, and a majority of the board of di- 
rectors must sign the registration statement. 
The management is therefore responsible for 
the preparation and reliability of the finan- 
cial statements, which ave required to be 
reviewed independently by accountants who 
are not connected with the business. Thus 
there is a dual responsibility imposed upon 
both management and independent account- 
ants for the financial statements. This dual 
responsibility is not satisfied if the ac- 
countant is not independent as defined in 
our rules and regulations, or if the man- 
agement has left its accounting responsibili- 
ties to be performed by outside accountants. 
This does not, of course, prevent the man- 
agement from relying on the report and 
audit of an independent accountant to the 
extent that they may legally rely upon the 
report of an expert. 

Although we discourage persons filing reg- 
istration statements and other statements 
and reports from including evaluations of 
the security being offered and forecasts of 
earnings, we do not underrate the import- 
ance of current values, economic and finan- 
cial analysis, and interpretations and fore- 
casts. But we consider that these are beyond 
the scope of financial statements and of the 
basic factual information required by the 
Securities Acts under their disclosure stand- 
ards. A sharp distinction should be drawn 
between the presentation of factual: infor- 
mation and interpretations, forecasts and 
conclusions. As a general rule, for a person 
preparing and certifying accounting data to 
go beyond factual information detracts from 
the reliability, integrity and usefulness of 
the report. 

It is because the Commission considers 
the integrity and accuracy of this basic fi- 
nancial information of first importance that 
it has throughout its existence resisted the 
pressure to accept the reflection in financial 
statements of departures from historical 
cost. By historical cost is meant the appro- 
priate cost basis as determined by conven- 
tional accounting practices and techniques. 
There are many problems connected with 
determination of historical cost. We do not, 
however, object to showing in a proper man- 
ner factual evidence of increases in value 
of assets during the time held by the cor- 
poration, or the effect on the operating re- 
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sults or financial position of changes in 
price levels. 

While, in general, we adhere to the his- 
torical cost principle, we also have to deal 
with all problems which come before us in 
the regular course of business. For example, 
in certain instances we have not objected to 
the determination of an appropriate initial 
carrying value in excess of cost to the last 
purchasr in situations in which historical 
cost principles were deemed not to apply. 
These situations are concerned with the 
determination of original carrying value, 
usually to a new corporation under circum- 
stances approaching arm’s-length bargain- 
ing, and where the value of the assets in 
question have been substantiated by appro- 
priate means. We do not, however, consider 
these determinations as judgments of prin- 
ciple, but rather as interpretations of con- 
flicting principles. We do not consider them 
necessarily as precedents, but as each such 
problem arises we consider its own merits. 
We have indicated in recent discussions with 
representatives of the accounting profession 
our desire to review this area of accounting 
thought to determine whether a satisfactory 
expression of the principles could be devel- 
oped. 

In summary, the main aim of the Secu- 
rities Acts is good financial reporting. Ac- 
eounting does not encompass all financial 
reporting, but it is the backbone of financial 
reporting and is of vital importance in the 
administration of the Federal securities 
laws. It is most significant for corporate 
accounting standards under the Federal 
securities laws that the accounting profes- 
sion, industry, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission have cooperated in the 
development of appropriate standards of 
reporting and disclosure to meet changing 
conditions. This progress must continue if 
the confidence of the American people in 
the corporate securities markets is to be 
earned in the years ahead, and this, as I 
stated at the beginning of these remarks, is 
of vital importance to the continued success 
of our free-enterprise system. 





Shipping and the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF CHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to,the attention of my col- 
leagues the lead editorial appearing in 
today’s Cleveland Plain Dealer. The 
legislation referred to in this editorial 
is S. 3108, which has passed the Senate, 
and H. R. 8886 and other similar or 
identical bills, which are under consid- 
eration in the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

As the sponsor of H. R. 8886, I am de- 
lighted to see that the powerful voice of 
the Plain Dealer has come to the sup- 
port of this much-needed legislation. I 
hope that, in the very near future, the 
House will have an opportunity to record 
its approval of it, in the interest of our 
domestic economy and our national 
defense. 

The full text of editorial follows: 

* (GHIPPING AND THE SEAWAY 

Not in all corners is there unbridled op- 
timism about the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Great Lakes shippers, operators of the famil- 
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iar ore and grain carriers, are «pprehensive 
of losing tracie to foreign lines in time. There 
appears genuine grounds for such fears, 
since a nun)ber of European outtits are mak- 
ing noises jas if they were abcut to tackle 
the opportynity. 

It is a chiance which does not exist today. 
Ore movenjent on the lakes is a coastal 
proposition, strictly controlled by law. Our 
ships for eyxmple, can pick up ore in this 
country and freely deliver either in the 
United States or Canada. Bus we cannot 
haul Canadian ore to a Canandian port, 
and by the same token no Canadian vessel 
can engage in direct competition here. 

Geographically, of course, it has been im- 
possible for anything save Great Lakes-built 
vessels to engage in such service. However, 
as Mesabi deposits peter out, it puts much 
greater emphasis on the need for Labrador 
ore via the seaway. Movements in that di- 
rection inevitably will boom, and as things 
stand there is nothing on the books to bar 
anybody from entering this new interna- 
vional trade route. 

The bugaboo is the same one that has per- 
petually plagued American shipping—low 
costs of shipbuilding abroad and their frac- 
tional operating expenses, brought about 
by low wages to seamen. 

We often hear of complaints from Amer- 
fca’s merchant marine about this competi- 
tion, and the Government tries to alleviate 
or equalize the situation by both building 
and operating subsidies. The policy dates 
back to 1936 and the Merchant Marine Act of 
that year. Those Government payments 
neither guarantee profit nor insure against 
loss. They can be likened to a golfer’s handi- 
cap, designed to provide equal opportunity. 

For lake operators, though the situation 
is not precisely comparable even with the 
opening of the seaway. Unfortunately the 
Merchant Marine Act specifically excludes 
lake ships from construction or operating 
differentials, because such aid is restricted 
to common carriers. Which the lake bulk 
ships definitely are not. 

Compounding the predicament is the fact 
that America’s ore fleet is perilously close to 
obsolescence. By 1960 better than 213 or 
62 percent of the 343 lake vessels will be 
50 or more years old. Since World War II 
only 25 new ones have been built; not one 
is presently on the ways. Simultaneously, 
the Canadians have added 223,000 tons of 
carrying capacity to their fleet, a move 
spurred by a Government tax fillip whereby 
3314 percent of the capital cost of ship con- 
struction can be depreciated in any one year. 

As a spur to building new ore ships, a 
bill now pending in Congress calls for trade- 
in allowances on old freighters. It would 
equalize the difference in cost of building 
a new ship abroad or here. The measure has 
passed the Senate but is facing opposition 
in the House. 

There ought not be any objections. Ore 
freighters are an absolute essential in time 
of war and constitute a key arm of our na- 
tional defense. Experience of past wars has 
been that European-operated ships run for 
home immediately, which could leave this 
country worse than high and dry if it lacked 
a fleet of ore carriers. 

We grant depletion allowances for raw 
material producers, accelerated tax writeoffs 
to defense industries and assorted help to 
the economy as a whole. Already the Gov- 
ernment protects a major segment of Ameri- 
can shipping against competition abroad. 
While the Plain Dealer has not looked kindly 
upon subsidies generally, there should at 
least be consistency about them. The lake 
shippers deserve a fair share as much or 
more than anyone else. 
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Spies: France Nets Some Small Fry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the National Review for June 6, 
1956, by Philippe Ragueneau. 

The article reports the recent trial in 
France of four persons accused of in- 
volvement in the leakage of military se- 
crets of the Indochina war to the Com- 
munists. 

As usual, the meshes of the law caught 
some minor officials involved, but no top 
officials were convicted. 

Mr. Ragueneau was a distinguished 
soldier in the ranks of the Free French 
Army, and rendered signal service to the 
allied cause by his work behind the lines 
in France. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Spires: FRANCE Nets SoME SMALL FRY 
(By Philippe Ragueneau) 
ULTRASECRET DECISIONS OF THE FRENCH INDO- 

CHINA "HIGH COMMAND WERE KNOWN TO 

THE COMMUNISTS WITHIN HOURS—AND THE 

HIGHLY PLACED TRAITORS ARE STILL AT LARGE 


In a warm Parisian summer dawn the 
roar of the presses in a printshop on the Rue 
Poissonniére drowned out the voices of the 
workmen stacking copies of l’Observateur. 
They little knew that they were handling 
dynamite. 

Two hours later news trucks delivered the 
weekly. This particular issue carried promi- 
nently, undér the signature of Roger Sté- 
phane, an article containing the essential 
facts from an ultrasecret report presented 
6 days earlier by General Navarre to the 
National Defense Committee. 

The notorious affaire des fuites (“the case 
of the leaks”) had started. 

At the trial which followed, General Na- 
varre, commander in chief of French forces 
engaged in the Indochina war against the 
Viet Minh, was to say: “My first reflex was 
to demand the opening of a judicial inquiry. 
But on further reflection it appeared to me 
that it was best to find out how l’Observateur 
got its information.” 

In any case, the Viet Minh knew by now 
what to expect. To the French Cabinet, 
meeting in closed session, General Navarre 
had said: “I cannot defend Laos if the Com- 
munists choose to attack it.” And it was 
in the direction of Laos that the Viets surged 
next. 

On November 24, 1953, in the rostrum of 
the National Assembly, Emanuel d’Astier de 
la Vigerie, Progressive (Communist-domi- 
nated) deputy of Ille-et-Vilaine, cited a se- 
cret telegram which dealt with the EDC and 
which was addressed by the French Ambassa- 
dor in London to the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Two days later l’Observateur 
drew from this material for a sensational 
article. (The inquiry later disclosed that the 
text used by d’Astier de la Vigerie did not 
come from the Quai d’Orsay but, once again, 
from the National Defense Committee.) In 
the trial, examining Magistrate Duval was to 
find the Observateur article “more precise 
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and more complete” than the remarks of the 
erypto-Communist deputy. In other words, 
l’Observateur did not get all its information 


‘ from d’Astier. 


The situation in Indochina continues to 
deteriorate. The bell has begun to toll at 
Dien-Bien-Phu. On May 7, 1954, the heroic 
garrison is overrun. 

In Paris, the leaks continue. The decisions 
of the Committee in its May 14 and May 15 
sessions find their way, in summary form, to 
the Communist Party. 

On May 25, 1954, Generals Ely, Salan and 
Pélissier report to the Committee on their 
mission of inspection in Indochina. May 27, 
l’Observateur publishes a story (‘the report 
of the generals”) which is exact in every 
detail. 

On May 29, Express—the Mendés-France 
weekly—runs a story which completes the 
information in the Observateur article. 

On June 28, General Ely reports to the 
Committee again. The question under dis- 
cussion: the dispatch to Indochina of le con- 
tingent, the French military service draftees 
heretofore exempt from service in Indochina. 
On July 8, l’'Observateur writes: “Will the 
contingent leave July 21?” And what follows 
is a faithful recounting of the Committee 
meeting. 

President Coty is enraged. The commit- 
tee room is searched with a fine-tooth comb. 
Police investigate the backgrounds of the 
typists and telephone girls. But on Sep- 
tember 14 it is apparent to all that the 
committee deliberations of September 10, 
despite all precautions, have again passed 
through closed doors. 


Four-way dash 


This time action must be taken. Public 
opinion is aroused. The nation is indignant. 

Act? But since July 30, 1953, all of the 
competent police services have been in ac- 
tion—which is to say, too many. Since the 
case deals with leaks abroad of military 
secrets, discovered in Paris and attributed 
to “spies of a political organization,” four 
police bodies are involved: 

The Service of Exterior Documentation 
and Counterespionage (SDECE), since for- 
eign contacts are involved; 

Military security, which is run by the 
Ministry of National Defense, hecause mili- 
tary secrets are involved; 

Department of the Surveillance of the Ter- 
ritory (DST), headed by M. Wybot and at- 
tached to the Sdareté Nationale (Ministry of 
the Interior), because the search is for a spy; 

General Information Service, a unit of the 
Prefecture of Police, because a French politi- 
cal organization is on the suspect list. 

Inevitably, this dispersion -of authority 
results in interservice rivalries. Each group 
follows its own trail. Each hopes to wear 
the winner’s laurels. And in the final dash 
each service will tread on another's heels. 
Which of them will furnish the papers with 
their first headline? 

It will be M. Wybot’s DST. On the morn- 
ing of September 18, 1954, Police Superinten- 
dent Jean Dides leaves the Ministry of Tu- 
nisian and Moroccan Affairs. He heads to- 
ward his car, parked on the rue de Lille. 
Suddenly, six inspectors surround him. 
“Follow us,” they order. 

Dides is astounded. “Whom do you think 
you are talking to?” he barks. An unfor- 
tunate gesture of someone—and a brawl 
develops. Dides, a judo champion, knocks 
two of his assailants to the ground. But 
from @ nearby doorway, reinforcements 
surge. Overpowered, Dides resigns himself 
to follow his “kidnapers’’ (colleagues) to 
the headquarters of the DST on the rue des 
Saussaies. There, his briefcase is searched. 
In it is found the report of the deliberations 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
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Party, which contains a long discussion 
based on the National Defense Committee 
meeting of June 28. 

The DST has triumphed, and Dides is 
furious. He has patiently built an anti- 
Communist net which operates—the DST 
knew this well—in liaison with the “rival” 
service organization, the Prefecture of Po- 
lice. Dides thunders: “I was on the right 
track and you are trying to steal it from 
me.” He explains: The documents in ques- 
tion were given to him, the night before, 
by one of his agents, Baranés, a journalist 
on Libération—a Progressive daily run by 
d’Astier de la Vigerie. 

Baranés tries to flee, is arrested and an- 
nounces he will talk. What he says has the 
effect of a bombshell. “Jean-Francois Mons, 
Secretary General of the Committee of Na- 
tional Defense,” Baranés tells the police, 
“takes notes at committee meetings. He is 
the only man authorized to do so. His own 
chief clerk, René Turpin, then passes on 
the substance of the notes to another com- 
mittee employee, Roger Labrusse, a bona fide 
Communist who has converted Turpin to 
pacifism. Labrusse, who believes me to be a 
Communist, because I write for Libération, 
passes on these documents to me. I give 
some crumbs to the Communist Party, to 
cover myself, and the rest to Dides.” 

A formal inquiry into actions “endanger- 
ing the external security of the state” is 
opened September 18, 1954, the evening of 
the day on which the DST seized Dides. 

The public soon discovers that Martinaud- 
Deplat, a former Minister of the Interior, first 
learned of the “leaks’’ when he read a Baranés 
rep-rt which reached his desk through the 
Dides-Baylot channel. (Baylot was then pre- 
fect of police.) Martinaud-Deplat alerted 
the Premier—at that time it was Joseph 
Laniel—and early in June 1954 the investi- 
gation was turned over to M. Baylot. 

But a few days later (June 12) Laniel falls. 
Pierre Mendés-France succeeds him. At the 
Interior Ministry, Francois Mitterand replaces 
Martinaud-Deplat. At the trial, Mitterand 
will complain bitterly that no one told him 
of the leaks. But once he finds out his first 
action is to withdraw the dossier from Baylot 
and the Préfecture, and give it to Wybot and 
the DST. 

Like nails in a row, one Premier follows 
another, one team of ministers another, one 
group of police another. We have seen how 
the DST, upon entering the game, had imme- 
diately “burned” the Dides-Préfecture net- 
work and taken over the Baranés contracts— 
to its own profit. 

Two million words 


After 18 months of investigation, “l’affaire 
des fuites” reaches court. The trial opens 
March 7, 1956, before the Military Tribunal 
of Paris. The dossier contains 1,854 docu- 
ments, 67 sworn statements, a 2-million- 
word gusher—with as many contradictions. 

Four defendants stand at the bar: Jean- 
Francois Mons, who will answer to charges 
of “grave negligence”; Turpin, Labrusse, and 
Baranés, indicted for “endangering the ex- 
ternal security of the state.’ (L’Observateur 
is to be tried separately before the criminal 
court which deals with the misdeeds of the 
press.) D’Astier de la Vigerie, whose parlia- 
mentary immunity has not been wtihdrawn, 
will be summoned as a witness. 

From the first day of this trial, intended to 
throw light on the subject, dark shadows in- 
vade the court. No person agrees with any 
other, nor is there agreement on any single 
event or fact. 

Mons? Wybot will say “he is the No. 1 
spy.” But 10 generals and Marshal Juin 
himself will come forward to testify that 
“Mons is above all suspicion.” 

Baranés, the Newspaperman? For Baylot 
and Dides, he is a “loyal informer.” For Mit- 
terand, former Minister of the Interior, he is 
a Communist Party agent, who duped Dides 


and “intoxicated” the prefecture and the 
Government with false clues. According to 
Wybot (DST), Baranés is even a triple agent, 
selling his information to the highest bidder. 
As for Baranés himself, he says, “I gave in- 
formation neither to d’Astier nor to the Com- 
munist Party. They had access to a complete 
dossier on the meetings of the Defense Com- 
mittee without my help.” 

Only Labrusse and Turpin look like cul- 
prits. But they are pallid and unimportant 
pawns. 

From March 13 on the trial turns into a 
political free-for-all. The witnesses see to 
that. Martinaud-Deplat, Baylot, and Dides 
uphold the theses of “Communist infiltration 
into the machinery of the nation.” For 
Pierre Mendés-France and his minister, Mit- 
terand, the case of the leaks is above all a 
machination against them on the part of 
their political enemies. 

Reports vanished 


But all is not said, because it is soon appar- 
ent that certain documents in the dossier 
are “in eclipse.” In September 1954 Baranés 
was under surveillance. But the report about 
this surveillance has vanished. (It will be 
rediscovered—much later.) Court President 
Niveau de Villedary finally exclaims, “We 
cannot pass judgment under these condi- 
tions. Certain pieces of information have 
been kept from us, and every day we discover 
others of which we had been ignorant.” 

On May 3, 1956, the tribunal takes a heroic 
decision: ‘“‘We will start again from scratch. 
Call back the witnesses.” 

That is where the case rests at this writ- 
ing, with every question mark still in place. 
Is the Turpin-Labrusse-Baranés-X net the 
only one? No, certainly not. Was it the 
most important espionage net? No; cer- 
tainly not. Had it not been established that 
the information l’Observateur printed was 
better than that furnished by three of the 
defendants? And hadn’t Communist Deputy 
Jacques Duclos boasted, “We knew more 
about it and we knew it earlier’? 

Former Prime Minister Georges Bidault 
put his finger on the main issue. “One 
thing angers me,” he told the court. “That 
is those who are absent.” 

The immense majority of the French peo- 
ple are of his opinion. They feel that the 
real culprits, those who organized the 
Réseau des Seigneurs (the network of the 
Lords) have not been brought to justice— 
only the pitiful Labrusse, Turpin and Ba- 
ranés. That the police was able to ferret 
out an espionage net astonished no one. 
Without spies, after all, there would be no 
moyies. And what country hasn’t its own 
spies? After all, Fuchs, Pontecorvo, Burgess 
and Maclean, Otto John were not French. 


The real culprits 


What hasn’t been brought to trial are 
those conditions which aid and abet treason 
in our simple-minded democracies. We 
should have found: 

Guilty, the administrative routine which 
insists on 14 copies of all secret telegrams 
of the National Defense Ministry; 

Guilty, the organization which arrays one 
bureaucrat against another, and divides re- 
sponsibility unwisely; 

Guilty, those work methods which tie a 
poorly paid bureaucrat to his desk 15 hours 
a day and cavil at allowing him a telephone 
or a file cabinet; 

Guilty, finally and above all, a regime in 
which irresponsible teams of Ministers suc- 
ceed each other every 6 or 8 months. 

In the best of circumstances, a secret is 
hard to guard. It becomes impossible to 
guard when the Minister of the moment 
(surrounded by groups of “good friends” 
from whom he will hide nothing because 
he owes them everything) takes in hand the 
affairs which an evicted predecessor makes 
no effort to explain and risks his future in 
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the raging seas of a Parliament where 150 
Communists occupy as many seats. 

As M. Martinaud-Deplat cried out, point- 
ing- to the accused: “You have before you 
just a sample. The network of treason is 
complex in France, and that treason is the 
Communist Party and all those who group 
themselves around it—the bought, the 
idealists, and the misled intellectuals.” 





Amendments to Railroad Retirement Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, pend- 
ing before the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee is H. R. 9065, 
a bill to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 to provide increases in ben- 
efits and for other purposes. _ The pri- 
mary objective of the measure is to pro- 
vide a 15 percent increase in benefits, 
with certain limitations. The measure 
also proposes to increase contributions 
to the retirement fund to the extent of 
1 percent each from the employer and 
employee. An additional feature of the 
bill provides that employee contribu- 
tions shall be exempt from income tax. 
H. R. 10578, a bill pending before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, in- 
cludes this income tax-exemption fea- 
ture. It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
both bills will receive favorable action 
by the respective committees and that 
the House will approve them before Con~ 
gress adjourns. 


During the hearings before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, a spokesman for the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association and for the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
presented an explanation of H. R. 9065, 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House. If 
that bill together with H. R. 10578 be- 
come law in their present form, several 
objectives will be accomplished, accord- 
ing to the explanation: 


EXPLANATION OF Britt H. R. 9065, To AMEND 
THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT Act or 1937 To 
ProvipE INCREASES IN BENEFITS AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


The overall purpose of the bill is to provide 
a@ 15-percent increase in benefits (with limi- 
tations hereinafter noted); to raise addi- 
tional funds in the amount of 2 percent of 
payroll to cover the cost of the increased 
benefits; and to offset the burden on employ- 
ees of the increased contribution by exclud- 
ing the employee contribution from income 
for income-tax purposes. It is not proposed, 
however, to increase the overall social-secu- 
rity minimum or to increase the present 
maximum on spouses’ annuities which is 
equal to the maximum spouses’ annuity pay- 
able under the Social Security Act; conse- 
quently, annuities being paid under the so- 
cial-security minimum and spouses’ annui- 
ities may not be increased at all or may be 
increased less than 15 percent. 

Section 1 (a) of the bill increases the sev- 
eral percentages of monthly compensation 
used in computing employee annuities by 
15 percent each. The total effect is to in- 
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crease these annuities so computed by 15 
percent. 

Section 1 (b) revises two elements in the 
minimum employee annuity formula by in- 
creasing them 15 percent. This, too, would 
have the effect of increasing annuities com- 
puted under the minimum annuity formula 
py 15 percent, with the exception that no 
increase is provided with respect to those 
annuities which under the formula are equal 
to the average monthly compensation that 
the employee earned while in active service. 
It should also be noted that these changes 
affect only the minimums computed under 
the Railroad Retirement Act formula itself 
and do not affect the genera] minimum provi- 
sion providing benefits at least equal to the 
benefits that would have been received if 
railroad employment had been covered by 
the Social Security Act. 

Section 2 (a) of the bill relates to the 
residual lump-sum guaranty which assures 
to all employees that they will either draw 
in benefits while living or that there will be 
paid to surviving beneficiaries an amount at 
least equal to the employees’ contributions, 
together with an allowance in lieu of inter- 
est. This amount is computed at 7 percent 
of the compensation on which taxes are paid 
at the rate of 64% percent. The amendment 
would provide for computing this amount at 
the rate of 8 percent of the compensation on 
which it is proposed that taxes will be paid 
at the rate of 714 percent. 

Section 2 (b) relates to maximum and 
minimum survivor annuity totals and again 
adjusts both maxima and minima by an up- 
ward revision of 15 percent. 

Survivor annuities under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act formula are computed from a 
so-called basic amount which is defined 
in section 5 (1) (10) of the act. Section 2 
{c) of the bill proposes an upward revision 
of 15 percent in pensions (i. e., those taken 
computation of the basic amount; thus the 
basic amount will be 15 percent higher with 
the consequence that survivor annuities 
computed therefrom will be 15 percent 
higher. 

Section 3 of the bill provides a flat increase 
of 15 percent in pensions (i. e., those taken 
over from the railroad voluntary pension 
systems), in joint and survivor annuities 
(i. e., those under the former option provi- 
sions) awarded before the effective date of 
the bill, and in annuities awarded under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. The pre- 
ceding sections of the bill do not apply to 
these classes of benefits. 

Section 4 of the bill amends the Railroad 
Retirement Taxing Act provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to provide an in- 
crease of 1 percent in both the employer and 
employee contributions and an increase of 
2 percent in the employee representative con- 
tributions (who now pay the equivalent of 
both the employee and employer contribu- 
tions). 

Section 5 of the bill excludes employee and 
employee representative contributions under 
the Railroad Retirement Taxing Act from 
gross income for income-tax purposes and 
from wages for the puropses of the withhold- 
ing of income tax at the source. The result 
would be that any employees who have tax- 
able income in an amount equal to or in 
excess of their railroad-retirement contribu- 
tions would realize an income-tax saving of 
at least-20 percent of such contributions; 
in such cases although the gross contribution 
under the bill would be 74%4 percent the net 
after income-tax savings would be 5.8 per- 
cent. 

Section 6 of the bill fixes the dates on 
which the changes made in other sections 
become effective. Section 6 (a) makes the 
increases in annuities (whether employee, 
spouse or survivor) effective with respect to 
all accruals after June 1956 irrespective of 
whether the annuities have been theretofore 
or thereafter awarded. The increase in lump 
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sum survivor benefits is made effective with 
respect to deaths occurring after June 1956. 
The increase in pension payments would be 
reflected in the August 1 payment to cor- 
respond with the date on which the first 
increased annuity payments would be made. 

Section 6 (b) makes the amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Taxing Act effec- 
tive July 1, 1956, and specifies that the new 
rates shall apply to taxes on compensation 
for services rendered after June 1956. 


Status-of-Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr.BOW. Mr. Speaker, in the debate 
on the amendment I offered to the Mu- 
tual Security Act my colleague from Mis- 
sissippi expressed a resentment toward 
military men, which is surprising when 
you consider his Army service and his 
membership in veterans’ organizations. 
He made no distinction between the 
criminal inclinations of foreign soldiers 
and our own servicemen, 

He expressed his fear of the foreign 
soldiers’ training at the airforce base in 
his district with these words: 

What if any one of those foreign soldiers 
in my district went on a rampage and com- 
mitted some crime? Suppose it was a case 
of rape, murder, arson, or some of the other 
crimes we hear about. 


In fact, my colleague seems to be ob- 
sessed by thoughts of these particular 
crimes. He had this to say about his fel- 
low citizens: 

I am getting tired of people saying that 
because a man is wearing an American uni- 
form that he is perfect, that he could. not 
commit murder, or rape, or arson, and that if 
he did, we should forgive him. I think that 
we should demand that American soldiers 
who do not live up to the laws of foreign 
countries should be subject to punishment. 

I, for one, as a Member of Congress do not 
intend to take part in any effort to defend 
murders and worse by this type of indirect 
action. 


Now the gentleman knows that the 
amendment I proposed to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act was not a defense of mur- 
derers. He knows that no one has ever 
advocated that a wrongdoer in the serv- 
ice be granted immunity from punish- 
ment. But some of us still believe that 
punishment should be meted out the 
American way; that it should be uniform 
no matter where our servicemen may be; 
that the same offense should not be 
punished by a term of 90 days in one 
country and 4 years in another. 

I was curious as to what heinous acts 
might have been committed in my col- 
league’s district by foreign soldiers to 
develop his obsession about murder, rape, 
and arson. SoI asked the Air Force. I 
am told that the Greenville Air Force 
base has been in operation about 2 years. 
During that time there has not been one 
single crime committed by any foreign 
serviceman assigned to that base for 
training. One man had a little trouble 
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with a check being returned, but the 
commander of the base considered it 
minor. So there lies the bogey of crime 
in my colleague's district. 

The gentleman from Mississippi did 
not claim any great success as defense 
attérney at courts-martial when he 
served in the Army. He said none of 
the dozens of men he represented were 
acquitted. This is quite understand- 
able. He must have suffered even then 
from the virus that has attacked so many 
proponents of the status of forces agree- 
ments—the presumption that all ac- 
cused servicemen are guilty. He must 
have represented the accused he was as- 
signed to defend in much the same man- 
ner that some counsel act who are ap- 
pointed by foreign courts to defend our 
accused servicemen. An observer of a 
serviceman’s trial in Japan said: ““The 
dedication of counsel to the defense of 
the accused left much to be desired.” 


Joint Statement by Diplomatic Represent- 
atives of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the United States has unswervingly 
maintained the position that Soviet Rus- 
sia occupied Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania by conquest and not in accordance 
with the will of the people. The right of 
self-determination has been denied these 
Baltic people. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a joint state- 
ment by the Baltic diplomatic represen- 
tatives in connection with the commemo- 
ration of the 15th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of mass deportations in the Bal- 
tic States by the Soviet Union. This 
statement is a result of a public meeting 
held in the city of Washington, D. C., at 
Pierce Hall on Sunday, June 10, 1956. 
The statement follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT BY THE Battitc DreLomatTic 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
COMMEMORATION OF THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BEGINNING OF Mass DEPoRTATIONS 
IN THE Batric SraTeS BY THE Sovier UNION 


On the eve of World War II, the Baltic 
States became victims of the Soviet aspira- 
tion for world domination. Soviet leaders 
opened the gates of aggression in Europe by 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, signed on Au- 
gust 23, 1939. By this pact, the Soviet Union 
secured a free hand in eastern Poland, Lat- 
via, and Estonia, and later, on September 28, 
1939, by means of an additional protocol, also 
Lithuania was included in the sphere of in- 
fluence of the Soviet Union. The enslave- 
ment of the Baltic States was undertaken 
notwithstanding the Soviet’s most solemn 
declarations and treaty obligations to respect 
the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of the Baltic countries and not to 
interfere with their domestic affairs. All 
that followed—the forced conclusion of mu- 
tual assistance pacts between the Soviet 
Union and the Baltic States, military occu- 
pation, formation of puppet governments, 
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farcical elections—is now a well-established 
fact. 

The occupation and incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union was only 
the prelude to the whole campaign of ter- 
ritorial acquisitions on the part of the Soviet 
Union in Europe and Asia. 

“Millions of people of different blood, re- 
ligious and traditions have been forcibly 
incorporated within the Soviet Union, and 
many millions more have in fact, although 
not always in form, been absorbed into the 
Soviet Communist bloc. In Europe alone, 
some 100 million people, in what were once 
10 independent nations, are compelled, 
agdinst their will, to work for the glorifica- 
tion and aggrandizement of the Soviet Com- 
munist state. 

“The Communist rulers have expressed, in 
numerous documents and manifestos, their 
purpose to extend the practice of com- 
munism, by every possible means, until it 
encompasses the world. To this end they 
have used military and political force in 
the past. They continue to seek the same 
goals, and they have now added economic 
inducements to'their other methods of pene- 
tration. 

“It would be illusory to hope that in their 
foreign policies, political and economic, the 
Soviet rulers would reflect a concern for 
the rights of other peoples which they do 


After a detailed analysis of the facts, the 
committee concluded: 

“The evidence is overwhelming and con- 
clusive that Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were forcibly occupied and illegally annexed 
by the U. S. S. R. Any claims by the 
U. S. S. R. that the elections conducted by 
them in July 1940, were free and voluntary 
and that the resolutions adopted by the rep- 
resenting parliaments petitioning for recog- 
nition as a Soviet Republic were legal, are 
false and without foundation in fact.” 
(Third Interim Report, 1954, p. 8.) 

The Baltic nations, like the other Soviet 
subjugated nations behind the Iron Curtain 
are firmly convinced that as ramparts of 
western civilization they will not be aban- 
doned by the free world. Therefore, we 
highly appreciate the joint declaration of 
the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom made 
in Washington on February 1, 1956, setting 
forth their attitude toward the struggle be- 
tween the western and Communist worlds, 
wherein they expressed the hope of all the 
captive nations as follows: 

“We [of the West] shall help ourselves and 
others to peace, freedom, and social progress, 
maintaining human rights where they are 
already secure, defending them when they are 
in peril and peacefully restoring them where 
they have temporarily been lost.” 


not show towards the men and women they& at this solemn commemoration, together 


already rule.” (Joint declaration made by 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom in Washington on February 1, 
1956.) 

The same goal of world domination and 
expansion was recently reiterated at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union: 

“The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
follows Lenin’s thesis that ‘all nations will 
realize socialism, this is inevitable, but not 
all of them in the same way.’” 

To this Khrushchev added: 

“These (bourgeois) politicians do not dare 
to declare that capitalism will perish in the 
new world war, if they will wage it, but they 
are already forced to admit publicly that the 
socialist camp is invincible”. 

“It is true,” said Khrushchev in his report 
to the 20th Congress, “that we recognize the 
necessity to transform in a revolutionary way 
the capitalist society into the socialist so- 
ciety. * * * It does not at all follow from 
the fact that we stand for peaceful co- 
existence and economic competition with 
capitalism, that the struggle against bour- 
geois ideology, against the survival of capital- 
ism in the minds of men can be relaxed.” 

Soviet imperialism in Europe and Asia has 
been imposed with greatest ruthlessness, and 
it has been accompanied with an appalling 
amount of human misery. 

Today we are commemorating the mass de- 
portations which began in our countries in 
June 1941, and which still continue under 
one form or another. In those tragic days of 
June more than 100,000 Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians were deported to remote 
areas of the Arctic and Siberia. Since then 
our people have been deprived of the most 
elementary human rights and have been ex- 
posed to torture and starvation in forced 
labor camps. On the testimony of hundreds 
of eyewitnesses, the Select Committee To In- 
vestigate the Incorporation of the Baltic 
States Into the U. S. S. R. of the House of 
Representatives of the United States in 1954 
established the following: 

“The U. S. S. R. has been and is now en- 
gaged.in a ruthless program of sovietization 
in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, employing 
the well known Communist tactics of arrest 
and detention -without cause, torture cham- 
bers, mass deportations to slave labor camps, 
population transfer, and wide-scale political 
murders.” 


with millions of other Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians throughout the world, we 
mourn those compatriots who have fallen 
victim to the Communist conspiracy and 
those who are still struggling for their lives 
in the remote reaches of the Arctic and Si- 
beria, or in their own lands—Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 

We must again state that our goal has been 
and will always remain the reestablishment 
of the complete independence and full sov- 
ereignty of our nations, and we have faith 
that with the help of God, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania will achieve that freedom and 
independence. 


And then further, Mr. Speaker, I am 
also including as part of my remarks 
the resolution adopted at this same 
meeting. 

BattTic COMMITTEE OF 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1956. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit the 
following resolution unanimously adopted 
by citizens and residents of Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian descent, assembled 
this day at Pierce Hall, Washington, D. C., 
to commemorate the first mass deportations 
of citizens from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania, perpetrated by the government of the 
Soviet Union on June 14, 1941, and to raise 
our voice in protest against the continuous 
violation of fundamental human rights, and 
enslavement of the Baltic States by the 
Soviet Union: 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has arbitra- 
rarily occupied and established Communist 
regimes in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and continues to enslave the peoples of 
these democratic republics; 

“Whereas June 14, 1941, marks the begin- 
ning of Soviet mass deportations of citizens 
from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania to slave 
labor into the subarctic tundra, Siberia, and 
the steppes of Kazakhstan, and that such 
deportations still are continuing; 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize the incor- 
poration of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
into the Soviet Unfon and is steadfastly con- 
tinuing recognition of their lawful diplo- 
matic representatives in this country; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain on February 1, 1956, in their Washing- 
ton Declaration stated that ‘Millions of peo- 
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ple of different blood, religions and tradi- 
tions have been forcibly incorporated within 
the Soviet Union’ and that ‘we shall help 
ourselves and others to peace, freedom and 
social progress maintaining human rights 
where they are already secure, defending 
them when they are in peril and peacefully 
restoring them where they have temporarily 
been lost’: Be it 

“Resolved, That we, here assembled in 
prayerful mourning for the victims of Soviet 
aggression and genocide in the Baltic coun- 
tries, vigorously protest against the contin- 
uous practice of genocide and enslavement 
of the Baltic peoples by the Soviet Union; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully request 
the Government of the United States to 
initiate action by the United Nations with 
the aim of achieving the withdrawal of Soviet * 
occupation forces from the Baltic States 
and complete restoration of their soveregn- 
ties; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the people, the Congress, and 
the Government of the United States for 
their resolute support and encouragement 
of the Baltic nations’ struggle for regaining 
their liberty, and that we pledge our un- 
equivocal support to America’s leadership in 
the fateful fight of the free world against 
totalitarian Communist aggression.” 

Faithfully yours, 
Dr. D. Krivicxas, 
Chairman. 





Withdrawal and Utilization of Public 
Lands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 
Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, within the last week, hearings 


were held before the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on H. R. 10371, 


‘introduced by Committee Chairman 


CLaIR ENGLE, and other similar bills. 
All the bills provided that withdrawals 
or reservations of more than 5,000 acres 
of public lands of the United States for 
certain purposes shall not become ef- 
fective until approved by act of Congress. 

I am glad to state that I sponsored one 
of the bills, H. R. 11001, and appeared 
and testified before the committee in 
support of the legislation on Monday, 
June 11. At that time, I also presented 
testimony favoring the legislation re- 
ceived from L. P. Voigt, director of the 
Wisconsin State Conservation Commis- 
sion, and from Werner Radke, game war- 
den for Jackson County, my home 
county. 

Prior to these hearings, the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs held 
hearings beginning in January 1956 on 
the general subject of withdrawal and 
utilization of public lands in the United 
States. These hearings, which cover 495 
pages, resulted in the proposed legisla- 
tion now before the committee. 

I believe it only fair to give full credit 
to the man who first called this matter 
of encroachment on our wildlife refuges 
to the attention of the public, Arthur H. 
Carhart. Mr. Carhart dealt fully with 
the subject in the June 1955 issue of 
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Sports Afield. Im this informative ar- 
ticle, Mr. Carhart discussed the en- 
croachments by the military and also ex- 
plained how a Secretary of the Interior, 
lacking appreciation and understanding 
of wildlife values, could wipe out our 
wildlife refuge system. At this time, I 
would like to include the article by Mr. 


Carhart: 
OnE Man Can Wire Out Our WILDLIFE 
REFUGES 


(By Arthur H. Carhart) 


By merely signing a typewritten order, one 
man can wipe out great national wildlife 
refuges. In the Same way, he may open the 
gate to oil drillers, stockmen, rocket shoot- 
ers, or others who would overrun our refuges 

and destroy their value to wildlife. 

This appointed official can take such action 
without hearings, advance public notice, or 
discussion with outdoorsmen and conserva- 
tionists. He can blot out a million-acre 
refuge, or open one to commercial interests, 
merely by putting his signature on an ad- 
ministrative order. 

Who is the man with such life-and-death 
power over our Federal wildlife refuge sys- 
tem? He is Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 

But perhaps you believe that such admin- 
istrative orders would never be given. Maybe 
not. But let’s look at the evidence. 

Whiffs of what’scooking leaked out, and 
Sports Afield said, “Dig into this and report.” 
Here’s what was uncovered by 6,000 miles of 
travel, visits to threatened refuges in 6 
States and weeks of probing. , 

At least 40 refuges appear to be in immedi- 
ate jeopardy. And though abandonment pro- 
posals are more in the open for some great 
game refuges in the West, the pattern holds 
black implications of what may be ahead all 
across the Nation. 

We have 254 Federal refuges in 40 States; 
and 18 in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
They contain about 17.5 million acres, less 
than 1 percent of the total area of the Na- 
tion. 

Their sizes and critical services vary great- 
ly. The 210-acre Great Meadows Refuge in 
Massachusetts is a little haven for migrating 
waterfiowl; the 38,933-acre Noxubee in Mis- 
sissippi is a winter home for ducks and geese, 
breeding stock flying northward. to summer 
nesting. The Lower Souris in North Da- 
kota, seriously threatened by both oil drillers 
and a Reclamation,Bureau scheme, contains 
58,571 acres, vital nesting grounds for water- 
fowl, prairie chickens, and sharptailed 
grouse. 

The 23,648-acre National Elk Refuge in 
Wyoming saved, and now maintains, the big- 
gest elk herd in the Nation. This refuge 
provides excellent hunting in adjacent acres 
by supplying indispensable wintering grounds 
for the elk. 

In the Southwest, the Kofa, Cabeza Prieta, 
and Desert Refuges undoubtedly saved the 
magnificent desert bighorn sheep from ex- 
tinction; they have built up flocks so that 
limited hunting has been permitted for sev- 
eral seasons. 

Each refuge meets definite, high-priority 
needs of one or many types of game. They 
protect scarce or important species from 
decimation or extinction. They produce 
stock that can be transplanted to suitable, 
unpopulated areas. They are testing sta- 
tions for game-management programs that, 
when proven out, can be applied to millions 
of other acres in other localities. 

These refuges are so small a percentage of 
our Nation’s area, and so vital, that any of- 
ficial who would redyce their acreage or 
allow uses that wotild dispossess the birds 
and animals on them, would deal a grevious 
blow to our wildlife. 

This is no local issue. It’s nationwide. 

The issue is this: Will the Secretary of 
the Interior hold fast to gains in our Federal 
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refuge system? Or by using the power he 
has, will he proceed to wipe out some refuges 
completely and allow conflicting uses in 
others that will degrade their wildlife values? 
Are we about to see a creeping disintegra- 
tion of the whole Federal wildlife refuge 
system? 

The first solid step of what appears to be 
@ plotted course is an official memorandum 
signed on March $1 last year by Assistant 
Secretary Orme Lewis and Under Secretary 
Ralph A. Tudor. The memo established a 
five-man survey team to overhaul the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, the In- 
terior Department agency that supervises 
the Federal refuge system. 

On June 2, last year, after 6 weeks of in- 
tensive study and investigation, the team 
reported. There’s no question of the in- 
tegrity and good intentions of the men in 
that group. They probably didn’t know the 
grief some statements about national wild- 
life refuges might bring. 

They first recommended that all existing 
refuges should be subjected to critical 
scrutiny to determine if they fit the over- 
all objectives and responsibilities of the 
service. That could be a constructive angle. 

But the fuse that can blow the main 
demolition charge is this statement by the 
team: “There are certain existing refuges the 
continued maintenance of which under Fed- 
eral control seems of doubtful value.” 

That gave Interior the springboard to 
make the next jump. Early this year, a di- 
rective went out to the regional directors 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to study refuges, with a plain sugges- 
tion of abandoning any of doubtful value. 

That survey team may or may not have 
known that 3 of the 5 regional directors of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service already, either 
by act or statement, have shown positively 
their inclination to move out of large Fed- 
eral wildlife refuges and let other interests 
take over. This move could do untold 
harm. 

The threats to our refuges vary. The best 
way to understand what's going on is to scan 
some case histories. 

There’s a good illustration of the overall 
picture in the Hart Mountain National Ante- 
lope Refuge of southeastern Oregon and the 
famous, nearby Charles Sheldon National 
Antelope Refuge. 

Both of these refuges are mountain masses 
bulging up out of semidesert flats. They 
contain high-country grasslands, spots’ of 
fgrest, rough canyons and most important 
oft vital watering places. 

e Sheldon Refuge was one of the first 
areas to be dedicated to protecting vanish- 
ing wildlife. More than 30 years ago, Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, then president of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, visited the area. 
He learned about the desperate plight of the 
antelope and began talking about a refuge to 
save the remnants. 

In 1919 Martin S. Garretson, Secretary of 
the American Bison Society, spent days in 
the area appraising the situation. Garret- 
son found antelope shot and used for wolf 
bait. He was told there were herds of thou- 
sands in that section. But methodical 
checking indicated there were less than 200 
animals. 

Aroused, the Audubon Society and the 
Boone and Crockett Club raised funds and 
bought 2,377 acres of key lands from private 
owners to make the refuge project feasible. 
These lands were donated to the people of 
the United States. Federal funds were used 
to purchase over 300 additional acres of pri- 
vate lands. And President Hoover, on Janu- 


“ary 26, 1931, issued an executive order estab- 


lishing the refuge, and adding public domain 
so the total mounted to 31,439 acres on 
which wildlife welfare has first position. 
This first unit, known as Little Sheldon, 
did not contain vital winter range. The 
Audubon Society bought and donated addi- 
tional properties, the Government spent 
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$153,926 to secure 23,881 key acres, and 520,- 
525 acres of public domain were added, to 
set up the Charles Sheldon Antelope Range, 
surrounding and supplementing the Little 
Sheldon. 

Nearby Hart Mountain was made into a 
refuge because many of the antelope move 
back and forth between it and the Sheldon, 
finding good kidding grounds and summer 
range at Hart Mountain. The Government 
purchased 57,898 acres of private lands in 
the Hart Mountain area for $250,422, added 
enough public domain to bring the unit up 
to 240,644 acres. 

The two areas—Hart Mountain and Shel- 
don—are segments of one management unit, 
none of which can be so well managed if 
any portion is cast out. 

In 1919 Garretson counted 200 antelope 
in the vicinity; now there are 6,000 to 7,000 
head using 2 refuges. In addition there are 
mule deer, sage grouse, and a host of other 
wildlife dependent on the refuge areas. 

In the early 1930’s, Dr. Olaus Murie studied 
the range on the Sheldon and found it being 
grazed down to nubbins. But now the range 
has come back. There still are 500 to 600 
head of cattle grazed on the Sheldon game 
range because that portion of this reserve is 
under the joint jurisdiction of the Pish and 
Wildlife Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management, successor to the old Grazing 


grrvice. But there is genuine local coopera- 


tion between agencies, and wildlife at least 
gets a decent break on the Sheldon Game 
Range. 

The drift from these refuges has restocked 
surrounding areas; there is open-season 
hunting there. Deer hunting is allowed 
within the refuges in designated areas and 
ways; it’s necessary to keep the animals in 
balance with the available forage resources. 
That’s the record of Sheldon and Hart 
Mountain. 

These two refuges are in region 1 of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Regional director is Leo J. Laythe. When 
asked if recommendations of the five-man 
survey team would lead to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service getting out of these refuges, he 
said frankly he was inclined “to turn them 
over to the States for management.” He 
explained that this would be “purely a mat- 
ter of economics”; that the Service’s funds 
were too small to do a job at Hart Mountain 
and Sheldon. 

The same Mr. Laythe later said emphati- 
cally there was no move on for the Service 
to dump the refuges. Apparently turning 
them over to the States wouldn't constitute 
dumping. 

If you know the pattern of Western States 
politics you realize how stockmen dominate 
the scene. After 20 years of range and wild- 
life management, the Sheldon and Hart 
Mountain areas look like a cow paradise to 
stockmen. The forage has come back since 
overloading ended; your money and mine has 
built excellent watering places. It would be 
slick to have this area subject to local poli- 
tics and pressures. 

Men who know how State lands have been 
handled in the past figure that. “turning the 
refuges over to the States for management” 
would just be one step in a series that even 
the best-intentioned department couldn't 
ward off surrender to grazing interests. 

Regardless of Leo Laythe’s declaration that 
there is no move to dump these refuges, 
one of his staff certainly did approach the 
Oregon State Game Commission, feeling out 
its attitude toward having Hart Mountain 
put in State hands. Oregon has its own, 
well-planned, and thoroughly plotted 
program for acquiring wildlife lands and 
managing them. The State apparently fig- 
ures it will need all the funds it has to 
carry through its own program. 

In Nevada it’s a different story. A driving 
campaign is on there to get the Federals 
out of the Sheldon Range. The Washoe 
County Game and Fish Commission, an offi- 
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cial segment of Nevada’s oddly organized de- 
partment, has adopted a resolution to have 
Federal control of the Sheldon done away 
with. 

Are stockmen behind this? It’s a good bet. 
And other forces are mixed into this cam- 
paign. 

The same sort of campaign is going on to 
wipe out the desert-game range in south- 
eastern Nevada, near Las Vegas. On March 9 
this year, Frank Groves, director of Nevada’s 
fish and game department, was in Washing~- 
ton putting on the pressure to have the 
desert range turned over to the State, lock, 
stock, and buildings, plus other improve- 
ments paid for with Federal wildlife funds. 
Any State would be happy to have such a 
gift. And Nevada would have a lot to say 
about grazing livestock on refuge lands. 

This great wildlife area was established in 
1936. It contains 2,203,711 acres. Its main 
features are two craggy mountain ranges on 
opposite sides of a big desert valley. It was 
set up to prevent extinction of the desert 
bighorn sheep. And it has done the job in 
spite of a crazy-quilt pattern of various agen- 
cies having various Jurisdictions over it. 

Incidentally, if you think that refuge areas 
are all dedicated to wildlife, the situation on 


the desert-game range will set you straight. 


There are 61,567 acres within the refuge that 
are under the primary jurisdiction of the 
United States Forest Service. There’s team- 
work in this quarter; forest and wildlife men 
work together. Over the remainder of the 
desert range, the United States Bureau of 
Land Management has equal jurisdiction on 
paper with the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Actually the Bureau of Land Management 
has more say than the wildlife officials. 
About 650 cattle, owned by 8 individuals, 
graze 61,390 acres of the refuge. On top of 
that, the Air Force has a gunnery range 
plastered on top of a third of the area. 

When the desert game range was created, 
there were an estimated 300 head of desert 
bighorns in the area. They were skidding 
toward zero. Now there are about 1,200 head, 
and drift has allowed hunting for this mag- 
nificent trophy animal in areas outside the 
refuge. ‘There’s a chance now to trap and 
transplant bighorns to many other areas in 
Nevada where they were poached off. If the 
State has the money, there's a place to put 
it. 

Regional Director Leo Laythe is the man 
who will study the desert range with a view, 
perhaps, to putting the Fish and Wildlife 
Service out of the area. 

Southward, near Yuma, Ariz., are two oth- 
er refuges, set up to save the desert bighorns 
and the rare Sonoran pronghorn antelope. 
These are the Kofa refuge, containing 660,041 
acres, and the Cabeza Prieta, with 860,041 
acres. Like the desert-game range, they are 
mountain islands surrounded by desert. 

In all three bighorn ranges, water is the 
key to maintaining animal life. On the 
Desert Range, 30 waterholes have developed; 
9 on the Cabeza Prieta where there was only 1 
spot of water before; about a dozen installed 
on the Kofa. The. cost of these water de- 
velopments ranges from a relatively few dol- 
lars in hand labor, to blasting ingenious stub 
tunnels into solid rock at a cost of several 
thousand dollars per unit. These tunnel 
holes are filled by flash runoff from slashing 
thundershowers; wing dams prevent rubble 
from getting into the tunnels, but allow 
overflow water to fill them. 

As on the Desert Range, there is a scramble 
of jurisdiction on these Arizona game ref- 
uges. In addition to the Cabeza Prieta being 
in a grazing district with the Bureau of Land 
Management and a local grazing board in 
the picture, the Air Force has a rocket range 
covering most of the refuge. 

When air-to-air shooting goes on 5 days 
a week, not even wildlife officials may enter 
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the Cabeza Prieta. Air Force “Keep out” 
signs are all over the place, and spent-rocket 
cases plummet down and bury themselves a 
foot or so in rock-hard soil. 

Not long ago, without the knowledge of 
our wildlife men, ground targets were set 
up, and air-to-earth shooting started inside 
the refuge. That was stopped. 

The Army also coveted this refuge. It pro- 
posed using a major portion of the Cabeza 
Prieta as a poison-gas training area under 
battleground conditions. 

Recommendations to abandon these big- 
horn refuges would come from John C. Gat- 
lin, regional director, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
There isn’t much question of what his view- 
point has been; he has aiready studied and 
recommended. In June last: year, Gatlin 
spelled out how he would have the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service move out 
of the Kofa and Cabeza Prieta, and turn 
the areas altogether into the hands of the 
Bureau of Land Management; Arizona then 
would be given permits for the wildlife to 
use the waterholes, and the wildlife property 
could be transferred to the State. 

The waterholes are a sweet setup for live- 
stock to be grazed in this area. But there 
isn’t enough water in the Desert, the Kofa, 
or the Cabeza Prieta to support both game 
and domestic stock. 

Beside the economic argument advanced 
for turning the refuges over to other in- 
terests, those in favor of such a move say 
that wildlife on the refuges is resident game 
and therefore should be handled by the 
State. The refuges saved the wildlife when 
it was resident game in the first place; with- 
out them there’s a chance that what has 
been saved could be totally lost. 

If the resident-game argument is valid, it 
should apply to all resident species. 

Very well; coyotes and rodents certainly 
are residents. The allotment for refuges in 
the 1954 United States Fish and Wildlife 
budget was only $100,000. But for predator 
and rodent control it was $956,241—nearly 
10 times as much. So nearly a million was 
set up largely to benefit individual stock- 
men in western States. If it’s a Government 
principle to have States take over the man- 
agement of all resident wildlife, then let’s 
insist that they take on their coyote and 
rodent control as well; save a million. 

I have indicated only a few of the refuges 
that are in jeopardy. They set the overall 
pattern of what appears to be a general 
movement to dismember our national game 
refuges. Only a few of the others that are 
threatened can be listed here. 

The Little Pend Oreille, in eastern Wash- 
ington, contains the indispensable, crisis 
winter range for a head of the largest white- 
tailed deer in the West. It had been skinned 
to bare earth by domestic stock; the Reset- 
tlement Administration bought up the land 
on a distress basis. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service took it over and rehabilitated the 
range; the deer have prospered. Now stock- 
men lick their chops as they look at the area. 
It’s something they’d like themselves. 

There are whisperings that the National 
Bison Range in western Montana, the Na- 
tional Elk Refuge in Jackson Hole, Wyo., the 
Sullys Hill Refuge in North Dakota are likely 
to be classed as of doubtful value in the Fed- 
eral wildlife lands, 

In Oregon and northern California there’s 
a hell-roaring campaign on to wipe out the 
last of that most vital key area in the Pacific 
coast flyway—the Klamath and Tule Lake 
Refuges. The Reclamation Bureau is in 
there, interested in draining the last frag- 
ments of the once-great marshes so they can 
give lands to settlers that got bum home- 
steads on another reclamation unit. If this 
area is blotted out as a wildlife sanctuary, 
the center is knocked out of the whole Pacific 
flyway—no less. 
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In Oklahoma the Wichita Mountains Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge is threatened again. 
Late in 1953 the Army unveiled plans to ex- 
pand Fort Sill Military Reservation. Since 
the area surrounds the Wichita Refuge on 
three sides like a vise, Army officials eyed the 
refuge for a new weapons-testing area. The 
Oklahoma Outdoor Council, together with 
sportsmen across the country, raised a _ 
test. The Army pulled in its horns. 

Now, local rumors persistently point to a 
revival of earlier Army plans. An item in the 
Army’s budget. calls for expanding military 
areas, and Fort Sill is on the list for expan- 
sion. Army Officials locally refuse to com- 
ment on Wichita Mountains National Wild- 
life Refuge; but it is no secret that transfer 
of Government land from one agency to an- 
other merely involved some paperwork and 
no cost. 

On other refuges, oil interests have tried 
to get in to drill. An order that would have 
allowed this reportedly got as far as the desk 
of Secretary of the Interior McKay. This 
move became public knowledge. Protests 
were made. As this is written, the order is 
believed to be on that desk, perhaps cooling 
off and ready for action later. 

In Maine, another Fish and Wildlife Service 
regional director, David R. Gascoyne, has 
made moves to get rid of the Moosehorn 
Refuge. This is an area in which manage- 
ment techniques have been worked out for 
increasing upland birds. 

The list of national wildlife refuges that 
are in jeopardy could go on at length. This 
isn’t a local issue. 

Remember, this scuttling and junking can 
be accomplished quietly and smoothly, with- 
out any knowledge by sportsmen of what’s 
going on. 

This isn’t like that battle with the land- 
grab gang that your letters helped to beat 
in Congress last year. A refuge can be 
dumped by Secretary of the Interior McKay 
merely by signing an administrative order. 
No hearing, no discussion; the job can be 
done wholly within the Interior Department. 

For example, Secretary McKay, by issuing 
a land order, could turn over all the public- 
domain lands of the Hart Mount Refuge to 
the Bureau of Land Management. They’d go 
into a grazing district with a local board of 
ilvestock operators having a lot to say about 
what happens on those ranges. 

Lands bought with Federal wildlife funds 
could be declared surplus. They’d be offered 
to any other agency that might want to 
control them. 

What legal involvements might result in 
dumping lands that have been purchased by 
conservation groups and given for refuge 
purposes to the United States is a question. 
But these lands could be turned over to 
the States outright under the Coordination 
Act. They could be tossed into a Federal- 
aid project, become State property, no longer 
Federal refuge lands. 

Whatever may be the reasons for the vari- 
ous regional directors wanting to get the 
fish and wildlife out of managing our game 
refuges, if they study the areas and recom- 
mend their being junked as of doubtful 
value, that’s a step toward the breakup. 

These wildlife refuges have been built up 
through a quarter century, through labors 
and often heartbreak, with literally mil- 
lions of dollars of sportsmen’s money. 

The focal point is not in the regional di- 
rectors’ offices, nor even in the office of their 
boss, John Farley, Director of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. It’s in the 
office of Secretary of the Interior McKay. 

There’s enough evidence on this issue for 
sportsmen and conservationists over the Na- 
tion to demand that the Secretary of the 
Interior define his policy on our national 
wildlife refuges. Is there or isn’t there a sell- 
out shaping up for wildlife? 
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Soviet Record of Broken Promises—It 
Cannot Be Trusted To Keep Agree- 
ments—Embassies Are Espionage Cen- 
ters—Sever Diplomatic Relations— 
Approve House Concurrent Resolution 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it must be obvious to the Amer- 
ican people, and I think to the free world 
generally, that you cannot do business 
with Communists unless you do it on 
their terms. It comes with a good deal 
of surprise to find out that neutralism 
in Europe is on the march. It is on the 
march in Asia and also in our own coun- 
try we find that there are those in official 
positions who today feel that they can do 
business with the Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, we are on notice in that 
respect, however. It was in 1920 when 
the Secretary of State for President Wil- 
son, Mr. Bainbridge Colby, put it in black 
and white with respect to the broken 
promises of Russia. He stated: 

The existing regime in Russia is based 
upon the negation of every principle of honor 
and good faith. The responsible leaders of 
the regime have frequently and openly 
boasted that they are willing to sign agree- 
ments and undertakings with foreign powers 
while not having the slightest intention of 
observing such undertakings or carrying out 
such agreements. * * * Upon numerous oc- 
casions the responsible spokesmen of this 
power, and its official agencies, have declared 
that it is their understanding that the very 
existence of Bolshevism in Russia, the main- 
tenance of their own rule, depends, and must 
continue to depend, upon the occurrence of 
revolutions in all other great civilized na- 
tions, including the United States, which will 
overthrow and destroy their governments 
and set up Bolshevist rule in their stead. 
They have made it quite plain that they in- 
tend to use every means, including, of course, 
diplomatic agencies, to promote such revo- 
lutionary movements in other countries. 

= - >. * 


* * * It is within the knowledge of the 
Government of the United States that the_ 
Bolshevist Government is itself subject to 
the control of a political faction, with exten- 
sive international ramifications through the 
Third Internationale, and that this body, 
which is heavily subsidized by the Bolshevist 
Government from the public revenues of 
Russia, has for its openly avowed aim the 
promotion of the Bolshevist revolutions 
throughout the world. The leaders of the 
Bolsheviki have boasted that their promises 
of noninterference with other nations would 
in no wise bind the agents of this body. * * * 
Inevitably, therefore, the diplomatic service 
of the Bolshevist Government would become 
a channel for intrigues and the propaganda 
of revolt against the institutions and laws of 
countries, with which it was at peace. * * * 

> = = . * 


We cannot recognize, hold official relations 
with, or give friendly reception to the agents 
of a government which is determined and 
bound to conspire against our institutions; 
whose diplomats will be the agitators of dan- 
gerous revolt; whose spokesmen say that 
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they sign agreements with no intention of 
keeping them. (American Note on Polish 
Situation, Department of State, August 10, 
1920, A Formal Reply From Secretary of State 
Bainbridge Colby to His Excellency Baron 
Camillo Romano Avezzana, Ambassador of 
Italy.) 


In the 36 years since those historic 
words were uttered, there have been no 
substantial new facts to change or upset 
Bainbridge Colby’s conclusion. In every 
year, on every coritinent, new facts have 
emerged to support it. ; 

Communist regimes have been contin- 
uously based upon the negation of every 
principle of honor and good faith, as 
Colby said. Communist leaders have 
continuously demonstrated that they are 
willing to sign agreements and under- 
takings with foreign powers while not 
having the slightest intention of observ- 
ing them or carrying out such agree- 
ments. Communist leaders have contin- 
uously proven that their diplomats are 
the agents of dangerous revolt who use 
diplomatic agencies to promote such 
revolutionary movements in other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Speaker, we have not only the con- 
clusions and judgment of Mr. Colby but 
also those of Charles Evans Hughes, an- 
other great Secretary of State under a 
Republican President who 3 years later 
presented voluminous documentation to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to show that the Soviet dictators in 
the Kremlin had no changed one iota. 
Secretary Hughes summed up the situa- 
tion as follows: He said: 

It is believed that the evidence presented 
by the Department of State, at this hearing, 
has conclusively established three facts: 
First, the essential unity of the Bolshevik 
organization known as the Communist Party, 
so-called Soviet Government, and the Com- 
munist International, all of which are con- 
trolled by a small group of individuals, tech- 
nically known as the political bureau of the 
Russian Communist Party. Second, the 
spiritual and organic connection between 
this Moscow group and its agent in this coun- 
try—the American Communist Party and its 
legal counterpart, the Workers’ Party. Not 
only are these organizations the creation of 
Moscow, but the latter has also elaborated 
their program and controlled and supervised 
their activities. While there may have ex- 
isted in the United States individuals, and 
even groups, imbued with Marxist doctrines 
prior to the advent of the Communist Inter- 
national, the existence of a disciplined party 
equipped with a program aiming at the over- 
throw of the institutions of this country 
by force and violence is due to the interven- 
tion of the Boishevik organizations into the 
domestic political life of the United States. 
The essential fact is the existence of an 
organization in the United States created by 
and completely subservient to a foreign or- 
ganization striving to overthrow the existing 
social and political order of this country. 
Third, the subversive and pernicious activi- 
ties of the American Communist Party and 
the Workers’ Party and their subordinate and 
allied organs in the United States are activi- 
ties resulting from and flowing out of the 
program elaborated for them by the Moscow 
group. (Letter to Hon. William E. Borah, 
then chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, January 21, 1925.) 


Mr. Speaker, on May 14, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 238 which 
if approved by the Congress would estab- 
lish a joint congressional committee to 
conduct a full and complete study and 
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inquiry with respect to all aspects of the 
question of the severance of the diplo- 
matic, economic, cultural and all other 
relations between the United States and 
the Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics. 
It is in this connection, Mr. Speaker, that 
the prophecy made by Bainbridge Colby 
could be investigated to ascertain if his 
prophecy was true, namely, that Com- 
munist diplomacy would become a chan- 
nel for intrigues and the propaganda of 
revolt and further that diplomatic agen- 
cies would be used to promote revolution- 
ary movements in other countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the blackest 
day in the history of the United States 
was the day when these United States 
recognized Soviet Russia. It was in 
November of 1933. 

The first Ambassador appointed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was Mr. 
William C. Bullitt. It did not take Mr. 
Bullitt long to discover the motives be- 
hind the rule of the Kremlin dictators. 
In less than two years he, too, confirmed 


‘the statements made by former Secre- 


taries of State Colby and Hughes, Mr. 
Bullitt said: 


The aim of the Soviet Government is and 
will remain, to produce world revolution, 
said Ambassador Bullitt. The leaders of 
the Soviet Union believe that the first step 
toward this revolution must be to strengthen 
the defensive and offensive power of the 
Soviet Union. They believe that within 10 
years the defense position of the Soviet 
Union willbe absolutely impregnable and 
that within 15 years the offensive power of 
the Soviet Union will be sufficient to enable 
it to consolidate by its assistance any Com- 
munist government which may be set up 
in Europe. To maintain peace for the pres- 
ent, to keep the nations of Europe divided, 


‘to foster enmity between Japan and the, 


United States, and gain the blind devotion 
and obedience of the Communists of all 
countries so that they will act against their 
own governments at the behest of the Com- 
munist Pope in the Kremlin, is the sum of 
Stalin’s policy. (From Foreign Relations of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, 1933-39, 
p. 227.) 
- e . s 

I believe that we should employ this 
occasion to make clear to the American people 
the aims of the Soviet government which lie 
behind the mask labeled “united front 
against fascism and war.” 

I believed we should revoke the exequa- 
turs of all Soviet consuls’ in New York and 
San Francisco, leaving only the consular sec. 
tion in the Soviet Embassy at Washington. 

I believe that we should restrict to a 
minimum the granting of American visas 
to Soviet citizens (p. 246). 

* * * the people of the United States must 
be warned of the intentions of the Soviet 
Government and of the American and for- 
eign Communists who take their orders from 
the dictator of the Soviet Government. 
Steps must be taken for the protection of our 
lives and liberties. To permit Soviet consuls 
to remain in American cities after the 
boasts of the Communist Congress with re- 
gard to fomenting strikes in the United States 
is impossible. Asa first protective action the 
Secretary of State today has directed that the 
exequaturs of all Soviet consuls in the United 
States shall be canceled. He has also directed 
that all Soviet citizens who desire to come 
to the United States must be scrutinized 
with greater care than heretofore. We must 
prepare further methods of protection. And 
we must be vigilant in watching for the in- 
trusion of those American and foreign agents 
of the Soviet Government who, in the simile 
of Dimitrov, will adopt the tactics of the 
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Trojan horse and sneak into our midst, con- 
cealed by a covering of antifascism and peace 
to destroy our institutions, liberties, and 
lives (p. 247). 


The move to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia may sound and seem 
drastic, but the Communist conspiracy 
must not be approached with kid gloves. 
It requires drastic treatment. 

There is precedent for the action that 
I have suggested, Mr. Speaker. 

In 1921, the British Government granted 
de facto recognition to the Soviet Govern- 
ment by means of a trade agreement. The 
agreement provided for the prohibition of 
Bolshevik propaganda in Great Britain. 
Only 2 short years later, Britain threatened 
to terminate that agreement because Soviet 
agents were spreading anti-British propa- 
ganda in Afghanistan, Persia, and India. 

In 1924, regardless of what had already 
happened, Britain granted the U.S. S. R. de 
jure recognition. Three years later it termi- 
nated both the trade agreement and recogni- 
tion, because the Soviet diplomatic service 
in Great Britain was_acting as a channel 
for intrigues and the propaganda of revolt 
precisely as our American Secretary of State 
had predicted 7 years before. 

In 1924, China and the U. S. S. R. estab- 
lished normal diplomatic relations. Under 
the treaty “each country was to refrain from 
spreading propaganda against the institu- 
tions of the other.” Three years later, China 
broke off relations because the Soviet dip- 
lomatic service, once more, was acting “as 
a channel for intrigues and the propaganda 
of revolt.” 

In 1924, Mexico recognized the U. S. 8. R. 
In 1930, Mexico withdrew that recognition. 
(From Trends in Russian Foreign Policy, 
Library of Congress, pp. 5-11.) 


Mr. Speaker, again I urge that the 
House Rules Committee grant a hearing 
on my resolution and submit the matter 
to this House where it can work its will 
one way or another but the time has 
come for action. Assuming the adoption 
of my resolution, I feel certain that it 
would bring hope and faith to many mil- 
lions of people who are today behind the 
iron curtain and at the mercy of the 
Communist dictators who think in terms 
only of world revolution and conquest. 





Jim Hagerty’s Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Star of 
Monday, June 11, 1956, describing the 
outstanding work of Mr. James Hagerty. 
Mr. Hagerty has performed a great public 
service in keeping the American people 
informed of important happenings in the 
White House. His work last weekend 
particularly points up the quality of his 
service. 

The editorial follows: 

Jmm HaGeErtTy’s Jos 

This morning’s bulletin from Walter Reed 
Hospital reflects the President’s steady prog- 
ress toward recovery from his operation Sat- 
urday morning. And now that the crisis at- 
mosphere has passed, the bulletin also serves 





to remind one of the splendid job which has 
been done by Jim Hagerty, the President’s 
press secretary. 

Mr. Hagerty is getting to be an old hand 
at this sort of thing. During the long weeks 
after the September heart attack he manned 
the information post in Denver and kept the 
Nation posted on Mr. Eisenhower’s condition. 
That ordeal is not likely to be repeated this 
time, for the President seems to be out of the 
woods and well on his way to a resumption of 
the quieter White House routine. Neverthe- 
less, it was a rugged weekend for Jim Hag- 
erty—14 press conferences on Friday and Sat- 
urday, 37 hours without sleep, etc. 

This, of course, is his job. It is what he 
is supposed to do when the need arises. 
Still, this country has never seen anything 
quite like the handling of the news of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s two illnesses. Never before 
have the people been kept so fully informed 
on a matter of such vital importance to them. 
To be sure, this was both the right thing and 
the smart thing todo. But it also was a job 
that could Rave been badly botched had it 
been entrusted to less competent hands, 





National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness Urges Vigorous Enforcement of 
Antitrust Laws as Best Way To Aid 
Small Business as the Administration 
Moves Stanley N. Barnes to Less Influ- 
ential Post and Establishes Small Busi- 
ness Committee To Study Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, many people have been inter- 
ested in the large number of study 
groups and commissions established by 
the Eisenhower administration, and con- 
cerned over the fact that many of these 
groups were composed, in large part, of 
persons well known for their long record 
of opposition to the very programs they 
were appointed to study. In many cases, 
also, those appointed to these study 
groups and commissions have been in a 
position to benefit personally from the 
recommendations made. 

Mr. Speaker, I tried the other day to 
learn the status of and count the many 
groups and commissions, but I lost my 
way, there were so many. There are 
those that are still studying their par- 
ticular problems, those that have com- 
pleted their work, and those that have 
been disbanded, so I do not know wheth- 
er the figure today is 30, 40, or 50—and 
I would be completely surprised if the 
President himself knew just how many 
there are. 

Now the President has established a 
Cabinet-level committee to deal with the 
problems of small business which fol- 
lows the pattern of the study groups 
and commissions set up earlier. It is 
composed of people who have demon- 
strated their indifference to the very 
problem about which they are supposed 
to study and make recommendations. 
For instance, one of the members of the 
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new committee is Charles E. Wilson, 
the Secretary of Defense. In a speech 
I made on the floor of the House on 
May 9 of this year I pointed out that in 
the 7 months ending January 31, 1956, 
the Department of Defensé awarded 
contracts amounting to almost $1 billion. 
Of this huge sum only 5 percent went 
to firms having 500 employees or less, 
Surely, this kind of situation does not 
need any prolonged study. What is 
needed is a reversal of the present policy 
which favors big business to the almost 
total exclusion of small firms. Let us 
hope that decisive action to reverse this 
policy will be undertaken immediately 
and that we will be spared a lot of 
double-talk designed to pull the wool 
over our eyes and hide the fact that 
there is no intention to give worthwhile 
contracts to small business. The back- 
bone of our economy has always been 
small business and it deserves more than 
it is getting from the Eisenhower admin- 
istration—for what it has been getting 
is only the crumbs from the rich man’s 
table. 

Another important member of the new 
Cabinet-level committee is Wendell B. 
Barnes, head of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. One of the most cogent 
comments on the agency he heads was 
made by Sylvia F. Porter in the New 
York Post of April 16, 1956. This keen 
commentator on financial affairs wrote 
of the recently published fifth semi- 
annual report of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in part, as follows: 


The report boasts new awards to small- 
business firms under military contracts rose 
from 15.7 percent in the last 6 months of 
1954 to 17.6 percent in the last 6 months 
of 1955, and the net value of awards to 
small business rose from 19.8 to 20 percent. 
A large part of the report and of the press 
release is devoted to this subject. Com- 
ment: But when you dig into other figures 
on defense contracts, the complexities seem 
baffling, and the boast seems meaningless. 

For instance, for the full 1955 fiscal year, 
the percentage of new contracts going to 
small business fell from 18.3 to 18 percent, 
and the percentage of net procurement 
slumped from 25.1 to 21.8 percent. The SBA 
itself points out the net figure is the one 
which reveals the share of defense dollars 
going to small business over a long period. 

What’s more, a just-released separate re- 
port by the Defense Department dscloses that 
since 1953 the share of defense contracts 
going to the giants of America has been 
swelling. 

The report admits small businesses do com- 
plain of various problems such as the squeeze 
on some raw materials, higher prices, such 
as for steel scrap, which they are unable 
to absorb, tightening bank credit, inability 
to compete with larger firms for skilled pro- 
fessional help. But, remarks Barnes, short- 
ages, bottlenecks, and price increases are 
characteristic of the boom economy which 
we are experiencing. 

Comment: This tendency to minimize the 
problems of small business is the most star- 
tling aspect of the report. Small business is 
finding it brutally tough to compete against 
the giants for steel, aluminum, copper, 
newsprint, etc., and the SBA knows it. Small 
business is finding its borrowing costs are 
soaring and its ability to get new money is 
shrinking, and the SBA knows it. Small 
business is finding the pressures from every 
direction are fierce and mounting, and the 
SBA knows it. 
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So much for the new committee and 
its members. I suppose we will know 
before long whether it is a study com- 
mittee like the others or really intends 
to come to grips with the preblems. In 
a letter to Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisors, 
General Eisenhower showed some aware- 
ness of the important role of small busi- 
ness in our economy. The President 
said: 

The important contributions made by 
small-business concerns to the progressive 
spirit and vitality of the American economy 
have repeatedly been stressed in my eco- 
nomic reports to the Congress and on vari- 
ous other occasions. Such enterprises, of 
which there are some 4 million currently in 
operation, serve continuously as a dynamic 
influence in our free-enterprise system. It 
is often through them that new products 
and new processes are first brought into use. 

Equally important, it is in small concerns 
that many men and women find an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ability to serve 
constructively in the business world. For 
these and related reasons Government poli- 
cies that make it easier for new businesses 
to be established and that foster the growth 
of small concerns enhance the welfare of the 
whole economy. 


After listing the Government programs 
now in operation to help small business 
the President declared that, despite 
these programs, “the conditions of our 
modern economy are such that many 
small concerns confront substantial 
hindrances to their growth.” He said 
that the programs for aiding small busi- 
ness should be carefully reviewed at this 
time with the object of strengthening 
them where necessary and of making 
recommendations for steps that will pro- 
vide such enterprises with additional 
constructive assistance. The programs 
listed by the President included loans and 
defense contract assistance, antitrust 
enforcement, various managerial and 
technical aids available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, efforts by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to strengthen 
the productive potential of small firms in 
our defense programs, and help-for small 
construction companies in the housing 
field. 

The President’s recommendations 
seem fine, at least on paper, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether the ideas he 
has expressed in his letter to Mr. Burns 
are to be implemented or whether, like 
so many other programs which the Pres- 
ident has championed with platitudes, 
they become lost and forgotten. Words, 
Mr. Speaker, are not enough. They are 
useful only if they. result in action. 
George J. Burger, Washington director 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, pointed out that the overall 
actions in establishing the new commit- 
tee would be largely wasted if it failed 
to concentrate on the basic cause of 
small business problems. This, he said, 
was the strengthening and enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Burger has a good point. Anti- 
trust enforcement is an action which 
the Federal Government can take, and 
take now. Such action would speak 
more loudly than words. 

Along this same line, I should like to 
remind the administration of a bill I 
have introduced, H. R. 9514, which would 
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establish a graduated corporation tax to 
help small business. The National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business recently 
completed a nationwide poll on this leg- 
islation. The poll, reaching in excess of 
100,000 small-business men throughout 
the country, showed that 84 percent 
favored my bill, while only 12 percent 
were opposed to it. The President has 
hinted of his concern for the problems 
of small business. Were he to support 
this bill, it would clearly indicate that 
he understood the problems faced by 
small business today. Establishment of 
additional study groups and commis- 
sions and resounding speeches are no 
substitute for positive action. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that the New York Times reported on 
June 2, 1956, that the President’s action 
in establishing the new committee was 
the result of a recent rise in business 
failures to the levels of the late 1930’s. 

I include here as part of my re- 
marks a statement by George J. Burger, 
vice president of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, and a re- 
port from the Washington Evening Star 
on the testimonial dinner given to Judge 
Stanley N. Barnes, who believes, as does 
Mr. Burger, in vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws: 

PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL CABINET COMMITTEE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
June 1, 1956. 

George J. Burger, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
hailed the action of President Eisenhower 
in creating the Special Cabinet Committee 
To Strengthen the Economic Position and 
Foster the Sound Development of Small 
Businesses. 

He adds that it’s a forward step by 
the administration to recognize this basic 
problem facing the future of over 4 million 
small business institutions in our expand- 
ing economy. He says: “We trust that this 
is not a partisan move.” 

This new Special Cabinet Committee in 
the opinion of Burger, should have no great 
difficulty in discovering the real basic causes 
for the destruction of small business. He 
holds to the premise that the destruction has 
been brought about by the failure of the 
administrations for the past 35 years or 
more to vigorously enforce the antitrust 
laws. “However,” Burger adds, “one ray of 
light in this picture was the recent action 
by the head of the Antitrust Division, the 
Honorable Stanley Barnes. If a _ similar 
policy is instituted by the administration 
and following administrations, carrying out 
the program instituted by the present anti- 
trust head, small business of this Nation can 
look for a bright future.” 

The federation’s position on this has been 
stated time and again before congressional 
committees and also before the platform 
committee of both the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions. 

He stated that the principal function of 
this Special Cabinet Committee should be on 
the No. 1 proposition, namely, antitrust law 
enforcement and strengthening. Burger 
concludes, if this is not the No. 1 subject 
matter to be considered by this Special 
Cabinet Committee, the federation would 
consider the overall actions wasted, to a large 
degree. 





[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of June 14, 1956] 

Four HuNDREp JOIN IN TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
FOR JUDGE BARNES 

Some 400 friends and associates of Assist- 

ant Attorney General Stanley N. Barnes 
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gathered last night at a testimonial dinner 
to mark his recent appointment as judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. 

Leading jurists here and across the Nation 
were among the celebrants. Heading the list 
was Mr. Barnes’ boss of the past 3 years, At- 
torney General Brownell. 

The dinner, sponsored by the Federal Bar 
Association, the District chapter of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association, and the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department, was held at 
the Shoreham Hotel. 


RETURNS TO CALIFORNIA 


Judge Barnes, 55-year-old Republican, 
lives at 3850 Tunlaw Road NW. His new job 
will take him back to his native State, 
California. The Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals covers California, Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. His appointment by President 
Eisenhower was confirmed last March. 

Congressmen, too, were present to honor 
the man who will soon go West to fill the 
post formerly held by Judge William E. Orr, 
who retired January 1. 

Several noted guests, including Mr. 
Brownell, took part in the presentation of 
skits which hailed the guest of honor for 
distinguished service here. Judge Barnes 
has headed the Antitrust Division since 1953. 

The skits began with his career as a judge 
of the Los Angeles County Superior Court 
from 1947 to his coming to the District 6 
years later. He was “seen” as the bar asso- 
ciations see him, and by Judge Thurmond 
Arnold of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals in the District of Columbia “as a 
predecessor sees him.” Mr. Brownell “saw” 
his as “any boss would see a remarkably 
talented and wonderful man.” 


ALSO PRESENT 


Among those present to honor Judge 
Barnes were Mrs. Brownell, Mrs. Arnold, 
Chief Judge of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia and Mrs. 
Bolitha J. Laws, Federal Trade Commission 
Chairman and Mrs. John W. Gwynne, Chief 
Judge of the Municipal Court and Mrs. Leon- 
ard Walsh, Solicitor General Simon Sobeloff, 
and Republican Senator and Mrs. Thomas 
H. Kuchel, of California. 

Also, Gerald D. Morgan, assistant to the 
President; Judge Victor R. Hansen, of the 
superior court of California and recently 
named a candidate to the post being vacated 
by Judge Barnes; Senator Malone, Republi- 
can, of Nevada; Representative Celler, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York; and Deputy Attorney 
General and Mrs. William P. Rogers. Mr. 
Rogers was toastmaster. 

Judge Barnes, who was president of the 
Federal Bar Association in 1954-55, also was 
honored by Earl W. Kintner, first vice pres- 
ident of the association; Mrs. John Green, 
president of the District Women's Bar Asso- 
ciation; Charles Rhyne, president of the 
District chapter of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion; ayd Mrs Bart Smyth. 

Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Morgan, and Mrs. Rhyne 
also were present. 





Two Hundred Thousand Find Nothing 
Refreshing in Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 
Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


when 200,000 workers in the automobile 
industry have been laid off and are un- 
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employed they and the members of their 
families find nothing refreshing in their 
experience. For them these are days 
and nights of anxiety. They derive no 
joy in “the right to suffer.” They find 
in hopeless unemployment no “refresh- 
ing pause.” 

I deeply regret that the spokesmen for 
this administration are meeting the sit- 
uation in the exact pattern of the spokes- 
men for the Hoover administration. 

When unemployment had started in 
the last Republican administration 
members of the President’s Cabinet as- 
sured the unemployed that they had 
nothing to worry about. All they had to 
do was wait long enough for right around 
the corner was a “chicken in every pot.” 
In mid-July of 1929 a member of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Cabinet, speaking at Jack- 
son, Mich., said that complacency would 
solve all the problems of hunger. A few 
weeks later the great crash came and 
the country was plunged into the most 
devastating depression in history. 

When people are out of work action is 
necessary to get things straightened out. 
It is no time to sit down in the rocking 
chair and be complacent. 

The “chicken in every pot around the 
corner” philosophy brought on by the de- 
pression of 1929. I hope and pray we 
will never again have such a depression. 
Why cannot the spokesmen for this ad- 
ministration realize what they are doing 
by giving us in 1956 a full-size rerun of 
the “chicken in every pot around the 
corner” philosophy of 1929. 

It was bad enough when a Presidential 
assistant told an audience in Detroit that 
“the right to suffer is one of the joys of 
afree economy.” At the time there were 
many thousand unemployed in Detroit. 
Did this assistant to the President think 
that he was alleviating their condition 
by a verbal glorification of their misery? 
I wonder to what heights of joy he would 
have risen if the President had repudi- 
ated his remarks by cutting him off the 
payroll. 

No sooner had this spokesman for the 
administration finished explaining that 
it was only a slip of the tongue than 
another spokesman, this time no less a 
personage than a member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, bobbed up with the same 
thought. By this time unemployment 
in the automobile industry had mounted. 
Among the workers there was real con- 
cern. But Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey said it was a “refreshing 
pause.” 

Mr. Speaker, if I went up to a man who 
had lost his job, could not find another 
job and was going sleepless worrying how 
he was going to support his family, and 
congratulated him on his good fortune in 
having the opportunity to enjoy a re- 
freshing pause, what would be his reac- 
tion? 

In the June 16, 1956, edition of Labor 
is an expression of the reaction of the 
200,000 unemployed automobile work- 
ers to Secretary Humphrey’s remark. 
By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the article from 
Labor, as follows: 

Do Jostess AuTO Workers ENJOY 
REFRESHING PAUSE? - 

Has a high administration official pulled 

another boo-boo? That’s what some observ- 


ers were wondering after a Washington news- 
paper this week reported Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey told Congress the Na- 
tion’s economy is presently enjoying a re- 
freshing pause. 

The remark came in testimony before a 
subcommittee of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee headed by Congressman Wricut Pat- 
MAN, Democrat, of Texas. Humphrey also 
predicted the auto industry’s difficulties will 
be behind us in a relatively short time. 

The Humphrey remark recalled an earlier 
slip by Howard Pyle, an assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who told a Detroit audi- 
ence “the right to suffer is one of the joys 
of a free economy.” 

Some 200,000 jobless auto workers, who 
had trouble swallowing Pyie’s statement, may 
find Humphrey’s refreshing pause equally 
hard to believe. 





More About Republican Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the front page of the 
Wall Street Journal of June 14, 1956, 
speaks volumes: 

JOBLESSNESS, LaccInc Sates Hurt SoME AREAS 
DesPITeE UNITED STATES PROSPERITY— 
Furnt’s Reta. STores SUFFER AS AUTO 
LAYOFFS MOoOUNT—CUTBACKS IN QUAD 
CrTIES—TROUBLES IN THE MIRROR BAR 


A man got up from the bar at “Ethel’s” in 
Flint, Mich., walked over to the big Seeburg 
juke box and punched the selector button 
for guitar-banging, caterwauling Elvis Pres- 
ley’s Heartbreak Hotel. 

“See what I mean,” said Ethel’s husband 
the bartender, “they’re all singing the blues 
this year.” 

It was 6:30 p. m. and a few months ago 
the joint would have been jumping as the 
gang from the Fisher Body plant across the 
street relaxed a bit before heading home. 
But there were only four men at the bar 
and they all were drinking 15-cent draft 
beer; the harder stuff, which retails at 30 
cents a shot at Ethel’s, was getting no play 
at all. “Our sales are off more than 50 per- 
cent this month. We’re not even cashing 
may pay checks any more,” noted the bar- 
tender gloomily. 


FEW INDUSTRIES FALTER 


Flint, the self-styled Vehicle City where 
nearly everyone seems to work for the Gen- 
eral Motors—for Buick, Chevrolet, Fisher 
Body, or the A. C. spark plug division—has 
undergone a rapid transformation. From 
one of the glossiest examples of the post- 
war boom, the city of 198,000 population 
suddenly became what the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in Washington labels a 
distress area. 

Flint is fairly typical of a small group of 
soft cities—communities that are suffering 
from the faltering of a few industries such 
as autos, auto parts, farm equipment, tex- 
tiles and some appliances in the midst of 
today’s generally robust economy. The tire 
town of Akron and some appliance cities like 
Newton, Iowa, and Evansville, Ind., are ex- 
periencing only a mild dose of doldrums so 
far. Some Midwest auto parts-making cities 
like Anderson and Muncie, Ind., have gen- 
erally been harder hit. Other cities, in tex- 
tile-making regions of New England and in 
the farm equipment center around Moline, 
East Moline, and Rock Island, Ill., and 
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Davenport, Iowa, have had a business slump 
of longer duration that’s now being aggra- 
vated by the current softness in those in- 
dustries. 

Although some cities, and even some en- 
tire industries, are showing signs of reces- 
sion, the national economy is perking at 
record levels. For the first 4 months of the 
year, the Nation’s personal income was run- 
ning at an average annual rate of $314.6 bil- 
lion a month, up from 294.9 billion in the 
like 1955 period. Personal income in April 
reached a record high of 317.1 billion, 
against a $298.9 billion figure for April 1955. 
And by mid-May employment was even 
higher—a record for the month of 65.2 mil- 
lion. Of course, these husky national figures 
provide little comfort for laid-off workers or 
sales-shy merchants in the soft cities. 

On April 15, there were 5,500 people out 
of work and collecting unemployment com- 
pensation in Flint. This was about 3.8 per- 
cent of the total labor force, considerablly 
more than the 2,300 jobless a year earlier 
but still not considered alarming. Within 
the past month, however, the unemployment 
total has sweiled to 13,000, or nearly one out 
of every 10 workers. 

STARTED IN FEBRUARY 


The effect on business in the city has been 
immediate and far-reaching. The big Sears 
store here fell 20 percent short of last year's 
volume in May. Although E. A. Talberg, the 
store’s manager, thinks unseasonably cool 
weather may have been a contributing factor, 
his credit manager admits that twice as many 
credit customers have fallen behind on pay- 
ments as a year ago. 

“Business started to slip in February and 
has grown progressively worse, until now it 
is 50 percent below last year,” says the owner 
of the Durant Laundry & Cleaners, who had 
to lay off two employees last month because 
of the downturn. “There’s been no sea- 
sonal pickup at all,” he adds. “Factory 
workers who used to come in with 3 or 4 pairs 
of dungarees a week now come in with 1 pair 
or don’t come in at all.” 

- “During April and May we had a dozen 
diamond rings brought back that were 
bought on 6 months’ contracts,” says the 
manager of Hatfield’s, a large Flint jewelry 
store. The store’s business even in this nor- 
mally good month of brides and baccalaure- 
ates is down 30 percent from last year. 

The auto sales slump has curbed the pros- 
perity of a lot of places outside of Michigan, 
The big three auto makers maintain plants, 
assembly operations, and parts depots in 
about 100 cities. Add the independent man- 
ufacturers of parts who sell to the auto build- 
ers and as many as 200 cities and towns are 
affected by sluggish car sales. 


LOOKING FOR WORK 


Thirty-four-year-old Jim Sells joggled his 
two-year-old son-on his hip as he waited pa- 
tiently in the long line at the unemploy- 
ment office in Anderson, Ind. “It’s rough 
when you have four kids,” says this former 
generator builder who had 114 years’ seniority 
at the local G. M. Delco-Remy plant. He 
figures there’s no prospect of anything open- 
ing up in Anderson before July, and thinks 
he might try nearby Indianapolis for a job. 
“You don’t worry too much about moving 
when you have to find work to pay the bills,” 
he says. 

But a neighbor in the line commented, 
“There’s not too much in Indianapolis 
either. I ought to know. I got laid off at 
the Chrysler plant there a month ago.” 

Anderson possibly has been hurt worse 
than Flint by the auto-sales slump. James 
Armstrong, manager of the Indiana Employ- 
ment Security Division’s office there, esti- 
mates 14 percent of the city’s labor force of 
38,000 has been affected by factory layoffs. 
During peak auto production periods of 1955, 
the 10 Anderson plants of Delco-Remy em- 
ployed more than 16,000 workers making ig- 
nition parts, generators, horns, starters, and 
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switches for G. M. cars. Employment cut- 
backs started in January and reached a high 
on May 18, when 1,726 hourly workers were 
laid off and 61 salaried supervisors were re- 
duced to hourly scales. This lop-off reached 
men with seniority dating back to May 1952, 
and cut employment to 13,499. 

The guide lamp division of GM, the sec- 
ond largest Anderson employer with more 
than 6,000 workers last year, is now down to 
4,246. The most recent layoff occurred May 
22, when 200 got their notices. 


LAYOFFS IN MUNCIE 


‘In nearby Muncie, also a big auto parts 
town, the principal employer is the Warner 
gear division of Borg-Warner Corp., which 
makes automatic transmissions for Ford and 
Studebaker. About 1,600 employees at this 
plant are understood to have been cut loose 
since the first of the year and total unem- 
ployment is estimated at 5,400, compared to 
2,500 at this time last year. 

Verle Hains, manager of the Modern Elec- 
tric appliance store in Muncie, says, “We're 
making about twice as many cash sales as 
last year. .People just hesitate to buy on 
credit.” Also, he notes, delinquencies on 
time payments have about doubled. “We 
had to go get a washing machine and dryer 
this morning, but we decided just to pick up 
the dryer and let the washing machine go. 
We'll try to get all we can out of it, but this 
guy has five kids and he’s really up against 
it.” 

Jewelry stores normally expect a brisk 
business in watches, pens, rings, and other 
graduation items at this time of year. But 
Anderson Jeweler Paul Adams reports his 
sales are off about 15 percent compared with 
this time last year. “I’ve been in this busi- 
ness 31 years, and I can tell you when things 
are good in this town, they’re really good. 
When it’s bad, it’s lousy,” he adds. 

The auto slump has begun to take the edge 
off the boom in tiremaking Akron, too. In 
the past 2 months about 900 rubber workers 
have been laid off and Firestone currently is 
in the midst of a cutback schedule with 260 
laid off last week, 200 this week, and 200 
scheduled to be released next week. An- 
other major tire producer reportedly is plan- 
ning to drop 250 workers in the next 60 days. 


SHORTER WORK WEEKS 


Although the number of unemployed is 
currently only about 3 percent of an esti- 
mated rubber work force of 50,000, layoffs 
have been accompanied by shorter work- 
weeks (5 days instead of 6 last year) and the 
Sunday overtime schedules of 1955 have just 
about vanished this spring. 

“There’s no question we have been hurt by 
the situation in the tire plants,” says Larry 
Silverman, owner of the Modern Men’s Shop, 
&@ small haberdashery in downtown Akron.’ 
“The worker here sees what is going on in 
Detroit and he starts watching his pocket- 
book more carefully. Our sales are down 
about 17 percent this spring,” he says. 

D. G. Burg, owner of a discount furniture 
store near the Goodrich plant, adds that 
“volume is not off too much but we’re mak- 
ing less profit—more special sales, price cut- 
ting and the like.” Mr. Burg notes a recent 
increase in the number of customers asking 
for credit, although he has no great collec- 
tion problem at the moment. 

“Slimmer pay checks and too many bills” 
is the way Pete Cipolla explains the 20 per- 
cent drop in patronage at his Silver Mirror 
Bar, where the Saturday night take has been 
off $50 to $75 from what it was a couple of 
months ago. 

Ernest Meder, branch manager for the 
Capital Finance Corp., reports he’s had to 
“refinance a few accounts because of shorter 
work weeks in the tire factories.” But he 
doesn’t foresee any “serious trouble” ahead 
and reports no increase in r ions. 

Leo Dugan, a top local official of the United 
Rubber Workers Union, is more pessimistic. 
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“The summer employment outlook doesn’t 
look too good to me,” he says, adding that 
he’s heard rumors of heavier layoffs yet to 
come. 

“The fellows laid off today are not able to 
stand it economically as well as they could 
2 years. ago,” Mr. Dugan says. “Their living 
standards have kept going up and they owe 
more bills, with less savings to fall back on.” 

Although demand for replacement tires is 
running at a record rate of 53 million a year, 
new-car tire shipments have been running 
22 percent below last year and there is a 
bulging inventory of 17,800,000 tires ready to 
be fastened onto new cars when and if they 
are built, compared to a stockpile of only 
12,197,000 new-car tires a year ago. 

“Our main worry at the moment is the 
high inventory of passenger-car tires,” says 
Robert S. Wilson, executive vice president 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Wilson 
concedes that production will have to be 
cut in the third quarter. “But the situation 
is by no means alarming,” he insists. 

Economic soft spots aren’t limited to the 
auto industry and its adjuncts. Tomorrow, 
Consolidated Textile Co. will close its Lynch- 
burg, Va., print cloth mill for a month, in- 
stead of the usual 1-week vacation shut- 
down, because of what President Lester Mar- 
tin terms “heavy inventories and a lack of 
spot orders.” 

“THEY DON’T KNOW” 


According to Iowa State unemployment 
compensation figures, Newton,.home of the 
Maytag Co., big washing machine manufac- 
turer, has seen an increase in jobless pay- 


‘ments this year. 


“I’m writing an editorial about some of 
those cities that are complaining about 
layoffs this spring. They don’t know how 
well off they are,” says the editor of the 
weekly East Moline Herald, in the heart of 
the Quad-Cities farm machinery center. 

This industrial area along the Mississippi 
River includes Moline, East Moline and Rock 
Island, all in Illinois, and Davenport, Iowa, 
as well as nearby Bettendorf on the Iowa 
side. There are 12 big implement and trac- 
tor plants operated by such industry leaders 
as Deere & Co., International Harvester Co., 
J. I. Case Co., and Minneapolis-Moline Co. 
About a scole of foundries are loc:.ted here, 
too, to supply castings to the implement 
plants. 

Employment has been going downhill for 
years. “We haven’t had it very good since 
1948 or 1949,” one local businessman com- 
ments. By mid-May employment in the 
local implement plants was down to 13,700 
against 21,300 3 years ago. There were 4,100 
unemployed and 3,300 on strike (against 
Deere & Co.), roughly five times as many 
without income as in 1953. 

The United Auto Workers strike against 
Deere, which had dragged on 134 days since 
last January, was settled June 1, to the great 
joy of local business people. “We had the 
best Saturday since before Christmas,” said 
Phil Rosene, proprietor of Rosene’s, “the 
world’s largest miniature department store” 
in East Moline. 

MORE BAD NEWS 


However, more bad news was not long 
coming. International Harvester almost 
simultaneously announced layoffs for 200 at 
its East Moline implement plant and 650 at 
the huge Farmall tractor works in Rock 
Island. Total Harvester layoffs scheduled 
for June in farm equipment plants will come 
to 2,380, the company announced last Friday. 
Job cutbacks at Farmall affect men whose 
job seniority dates back to January, 1945— 
11% years—according to UAW officials. 

Minneapolis~-Moline Co., which manufac- 
tures farm tools at a Moline plent once em- 
ploying 750, is turning the big brick building 
into a parts depot at the end of this month 
and cutting back employment from 450 to 
100. J. I. Case, also in a contraction cycle, 
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is discontinuing its foundry operations in 
Rock Island. Davenport Besler Corp., a lo- 
comotive maker which employed about 300, 
has closed for good, as has the Uchtorff Brew- 
ery in Danvenport, idling about 75. Swan- 
son’s Foundry in Moline has halved its labor 
force and is working a 3-day week while the 
French & Hecht foundry in Davenport, a di- 
vision of Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., is reported 
working only a 4-day week. 

There has been a steady decline in the to- 
tal labor force as people leave for places 
where the job outlook is brighter. In the 
past 3 years, according to the Illinois State 
Employment Service, the labor force on both 
sides of the river has dropped from 112,700 
to 101,700. 

“Most of the fellows from Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, and the Carolinas who came 
up here during the war have gone back to 
the hills now,” says C. A. Siegfried, head of 
the Business Man’s Association, Moline’s 
credit bureau. 

The area apparently is a fertile hunting 
ground for recruiters from more affluent in- 
dustries in search of skilled factory hands. 
This week it was Boeing Airplane Co. which 
filed up the short help wanted columns of 
local papers with offers of high-paying jobs 
elsewhere. Recruiters. for United States 
Steel also have been through the area re- 
cently. 

BUSINESSMEN MINIMIZE EFFECTS 


Businessmen in the Quad Cities minimize 
the effects of this year’s slump, saying they've 
been through layoff periods before and that 
in January 1954, when the farm equipment 
industry also was in a slow period, unem- 
ployment totaled 8,700. Now there are about 
5,000 out of work. 

“Collections haven't been too bad this 
spring,” a Moline banker says. “We've had 
to learn to be good collectors here. If aman 
doesn’t make a payment the morning it’s 
due, we have a letter out to him in the aft- 
ernoon mail.” 

However, there is no gainsaying that the 
decline in farm equipment volume since 1950 
has_had its effect on business activity. Home 
building in Moline, for example, totaled 239 
in 1951 but was down to 146 in the year 
ended March 31. 

The sudden impact of this spring’s lay- 
offs, of course, is most dramatic in Flint, 
where the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission last month had to hire 37 more 
people, almost doubling its staff, to handle 
the sudden rush of claims. 

Unemployment finds many auto workers 
with a full load of credit payments to handle. 
“I’m driving my own car now, not the finance 
company’s,” explains a former tool crib 
worker at the Buick plant. He eased out of 
his financial squeeze by giving up payments 
on his 1955 Ford, purchased last year, and 
buying instead a used 1949 Buick. Now his 
biggest pressure is meeting the rent every 
month on his house. 


MOVING TO THE FARM 


Another Buick worker interviewed at the 
unemployment office lost his $7,000 house 
trailer this week. Out of a job since May 7, 
he’s moving in with his in-laws on a small 
20-acre farm. His monthly payments on the 
trailer were $105.93 and he still owed $4,390 
on it. The bank carried him for 2 months 
while he tried to sell it to “get some of the 
equity back.” He still owes $300 on a 1954 
Buick. 

A stockroom man who came up from Mis- 
sissippi with his wife 15 months ago and had 
worked at GM’s Ternstedt division (auto- 
motive hardware) was laid off 5 weeks ago. 
Things had looked good and he bought a 
$11,246 house and a 1956 Chevrolet. Now the 
monthly payments total $142 for the house 
and car but he can’t find a job. 

“There were too many people who bought 
Buicks and Oldsmobiles in last year’s flush 
overtime period when they should have stuck 
to Chevrolets and Fords,” an official of 
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UAW local 662 in Anderson, Ind., admits. 

The problem of repossessions of workers’ 
cars is proving a ticklish one for General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corp., the credit arm of the 
big motor maker. 

“We are making renewals and extensions 
of types we normally wouldn’t even con- 
sider,” says Martin Schneider, who manages 
an 11-county area, including Muncie and 
Anderson, in central Indiana, for GMAC. 
Mr. Schneider admits getting a deluge of re- 
quests for help in meeting payments and 
says the concern is “bending over backward 
to avoid repossessing an unemployed worker's 
car.” 

Despite the slump, many businessmen are 
optimistic that it will be over soon. “When 
they call back the first few workers, that will 
give everybody a boost and people will start 
buying again,” hopefully predicts Roger 
Bloyd, standing among row after row of un- 
sold sofas in his furniture store on Ander- 
son’s Courthouse Square. 

This feeling is especially pronounced in 
Flint, where H. H. Curtice, GM’s president 
and the highest-paid industrial official in the 
country, still maintains his home—a pleas- 
ant but not palatial structure on the western 
fringes of the city. Many share the belief 
that GM will spread a financial umbrella 
over Flint and that the present doldrums 
will be shortlived. 





Brotherhood Marks Rabbi Simon’s 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


_ Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been celebrated in Chicago this 
last week Rabbi Ralph Simon’s silver an- 
niversary in the rabbinate. Congrega- 
tion Rodfei Zedek, in the district that I 
have the honor to represent, set aside the 
weekend to pay tribute to its spiritual 
leader. It seems to me fit and proper 
that we here in the Congress should 
take notice of such events. The strength 
of our Nation is in the depth of its spirit- 
ual tones. 

How closely bound in brotherhood are 
the people of the Second Congressional 
District again was shown at the Friday 
evening services that began the weekend 
of festivities. Speakers who paid trib- 
ute to Rabbi Simon were prominent lead- 
ers of the Chicago community, including 
Rabbi Ira Eisenstein, of Congregation 
Anshe Emet; Dr. Samuel Hollander, 
president of the Jewish Federation of 
Chicago; and the Reverend E. Jerry 
Walker, pastor of St. James Methodist 
Church and president of the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Council of Churches and 
Synagogues. 

Rabbi Ralph Simon, who was born in 
Newark, N. J., was ordained with distinc- 
tion and received a master of Hebrew lit- 
erature degree from the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, in 1931., and also holds 
a master’s degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has served at various times as 
president of the Chicago Rabbinical As- 


sociation, and vice president of the. 


Zionist Organization of Chicago, and is 
presently treasurer of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly of America. 


. 
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The Flag Goes By 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a pamphlet 
consisting of a poem entitled “The Flag 
Goes By,” written by Henry Holcomb 
Bennett, an article entitled “Its Origin,” 
written by John Bennett; and an article 
entitled “Its Author,’ written by Martha 
Trimble Bennett. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Tue Frac Gores Br 





Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky:— 
Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty, and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law: 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a Nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong;— 
Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the colors, to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A bDiare of bungles, a ruffie of drums: 
And loyal hearts are beating high:— 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

—H.H. Bennett. 





Irs ORIGIN 
(By John Bennett) 


I remember well the day he wrote The Flag 
Goes By; and how he composed it, entire, 
lying on the day-bed, the old lounge in moth- 
er’s room; how he rose rather quickly, went 
directly up to the Roost, and after quite a 
while came down, a bit dishevelled with in- 
tense production and singularly simple and 
direct creation, and handed me the first 
typed draft for my criticism, with 1 or 2 
suggested verbal alterations already noted in 
pencil by himself. Those were very few, not 
half a dozen. The poem as finished stands 
almost exactly as he composed it complete, 
in his head, before he hastened up the stairs 
to set it down. * 

I may add that I found no suggestions to 
make, further than to agree with his own 
proposed emendations. The poem was, prac- 
tically, done, perfected permanently, in that 
first writing. 7 

This was a habit of Harry’s; to lie down 
on that long lounge, apparently asleep or 
dozing; sometimes for an hour or two ata 
time, motionless, silent, giving no attention 
whatever to anything passing around him. 
During that time he would compose, com- 
plete, from beginning to end, verses, or prose 
articles, which his really unusual verbal 
memory enabled him to carry in mind as 
definitely as if he had already written the 
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text down. I have known him to do this with 
prose stories, usually on military or soldier 
topics, such as he had published in Scribner 
and the Atlantic, incomprehensible as this 
was, and still is, to me. Then swing himself 
around on the couch, spring to his feet, and 
hurry through the house to his rookery and 
furiously engage, with typewriter or pencil, 
in setting down the fresh-born text, writing 
with great rapidity. I had the privilege of 
reading over with him these first drafts, and 
of discussing the alterations, emendations, 
or additions proposed by him on the manu- 
script. 

The Flag Goes By was first published in 
The Youth’s Companion, January 13, 1898. 
Its appearance in print was delayed several 
months by a rejection letter from St. Nicho- 
las Magazine which its editors lived long 
enough to regret. It is interesting to note 
that the first anthology in which the verses 
were included was Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man’s Anthology of American Verse. I think 
it impossible to list the many: anthologies 
which since have included it, as Harry was 
always ready and generous to permit its use 
and wide circulation. Rear Admiral Luce 
included it in his Anthology of Patriotic 
Verse. It was translated into French by the 
Reverend Samual N. Watson, former rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Chillicothe, and used 
in presentation of flags to American regi- 
ments going to the front in France during 
the First World War: A copy of the poem, 
requested, is on exhibit at the Valley Forge 
Museum of American History. 

Harry was always militant and patriotic; 
he was also, though never very strong, and 
always rather lightly built, as pugnacious as 
a bull-pup, and would fight at the drop of a 
hat. His first “military experience” as a boy 
was as guide-marker for the old Campbell 
Light Guards, bearing the guidon on which 
company pivots and turns were centered. He 
was a member of old Company H, Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, and, I believe, a sergeant, at 
the time of the Spanish War; but illness, ty- 
phoid fever and convalescence prevented 
service with the company. 

So long as the United States lives and 
honor is paid to those who lay down their 
lives for an ideal, just so long I think Harry’s 
poem will be treasured as a voice from the 
past, perennial and forever stimulating to 
loyalty to all that the flag of these United 
States represents. 


Its AUTHOR 
(By Martha Trimbell Bennett) 


My brother Henry was born in our family 
home in Chillicothe, December 5, 1863. is 
education was gained in our local schools 
and at Kenyon College, but chiefly through 
life-long reading—poetry, drama, fiction, 
the classics, and especially history; local, na- 
tional, curreht, ancient, modern and Biblical. 

After leaving college he was employed in 
the Cincinnati offices of the B. & O. Railroad 
and later as an expert actuary in Kansas 
City. On his return to Chillicothe he did 
some illustrating, and contributed both prose 
and verse to leading magazines, some of his 
stores being based upon his experiences with 
Company H, Ohio National Guard, with 
which he saw lively service on riot duty. As 
a young boy he was marker for the Campbell 
Light Guards, a local company, and through 
his life he was interested in military affairs. 

For 30 years he did newspaper work here, 
first with the Scioto Gazette and later, until 
his death, as editor of the News-Advertiser. 
For the Gazette he edited the notable Cen- 
tennial edition in 1900, the research for 
which deepened his knowldege of local his- 
tory. Many of the illustrations used in this 
edition were from his sketches. 

In our Chillicothe Centennial (1896), and 
in the Ohio Centennial centered here (1903), 
he. was active, and in the 1912 Columbus 
Centennial he was assistant secretary to the 
commission, in charge of all decoration and 
design. His knowledge of historical detail, 
of costume, and his artistic ability contrib- 
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uted in large measure to the floats and to the 
pageant put on at Ohio State University. 

He was always interested in civic affairs in 
Chillicothe, was a charter member of the 
Rotary and Sunset Clubs, and for 15 years a 
member of the park board. He was a de- 
vout communicant of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, a founder of its men’s club, mem- 
ber of the choir, leader of a men’s Bible 
class, and write many plays for the young 
people of the church school. At his death 
he was secretary to the vestry. 

A happy boyhood, spent with a singularly 
congenial group, exploring hill and stream, 
strengthened his love of nature. He de- 
lighted in the outdoor world—the changing 
seasons, clouds and shadows, color and form, 
trees and flowers, but above all he loved his 
birds, their coming, and nesting, and going. 
He studied them lovingly and left vaiuable 
records, accompanied by accurate water color 
studies of individual birds. 

It was the joy he had found in such things, 
and his keen interest and concern for boys, 
that led him in 1911 to initiate Boy Scout 
work here. It would give wholesome inter- 
ests, develop resourcefulness and responsi- 
bility, and love of country. 

Unassuming, friendly, generous of time 
and knowledge, with a happy sense of humor 
and a quick and ready smile, courteous and 
considerate, he was a delightful companiaqn. 
In every family relation he was devoted and 
loving beyond all measure. He died, after 
& brief illness, April 30, 1924, just as the world 
he loved so much was waking into beauty. 


The cover illustration was taken from a 
pencil drawing of Sgt. Henry Holcomb Ben- 
nett, Ohio National Guard, by his brother 
John Bennett, distinguished author of his- 
torical novels (among them Master Skylark) 
and chronicler of South Carolina legends, 
who here records the origin of The Flag Goes 
By. Their sister, Miss Martha Trimble Ben- 
nett, founder and head of the English de- 
partment at Dana Hall (Wellesley) for many 
year, has given her retiring years to local 
history, perennial object of the Bennett 
family’s devotion. The Ross County His- 
torical Society proudly presents this defin- 
itive study of The Flag Goes By, dedicating 
it with affection and esteem to the great 
American family which created it. 


Chillicothe, Ohio, Flag Day, June 14, 1956. 


Fraternalism Fights Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the July 
issue of the American Mercury magazine 
carries a most important article on the 
subject Fraternalism Fights Commu- 
nism. This article was written by 
George E. Stringfellow, of East Orange, 
N. J. Here are some brief facts about 
Mr. Stringfellow: 

He was born in Reva, Va., son of James 
and Elizabeth F. (Bowers) Stringfellow. 
Married Carrie M. Fearnow. 

He is a director and senior vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and di- 
rector of Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd.; was a daily business associate of 
Thomas Alva Edison for many years. 

He is a director of Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; member of 
the board of directors of the American 
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Mining Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
member of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute and the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
New York City; member of the board of 
directors of Indiana Technical College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.: and member of the 
board of governors, American Founda- 
tion of Religion and Psychiatry, New 
York City. 

He is an honorary member of the New 
Jersey Medical Society; was awarded 
the certificate of service by the Rotary 
Club of Orange, N. J.; was cited as the 
outstanding citizen of the Oranges and 
Maplewood; was cited by the Brother- 
hood Committee of Christians and Jews 
for bringing about a better understand- 
ing among the three religious sects. 

He received an honorary degree of 
doctor of fine arts from Ithaca College; 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
South Jersey Law School; honorary de- 
gree of dector of laws from Upsala Col- 
lege; honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
manities from Indiana Technical Col- 
lege; a citation of merit from the New 
Jersey Association of Business Schools; 
the 1953 Gustav Lucie Brotherhood 
award; the citizen award for outstand- 
ing achievement in industrial states- 
manship from the New Jersey Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

He is past president of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers’ Association; founder and 
first president of the New Jersey division 
of the American Cancer Society, and the 
recipient of the American Cancer Society 
award. Served two terms as president 
of the Kiwanis Club of New York City; 
served two terms as president of the 
chamber of commerce and civics of the 
Oranges and Maplewood; former chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
Republican Party of New Jersey; mem- 
ber of the Imperial Divan of the Shrine 
of North America. 

His clubs are the Kiwanis Club of New 
York City; Advertising Club of New Jer- 
sey; Union League Club of New York and 
Philadelphia; New York Railroad Club; 
Duquesne Club of Pittsburgh; Montclair 
Golf Club, Montclair, N. J.; and the Es- 
sex Club of Newark, N. J. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp this very 
worthwhile article: 

PRATERNALISM FIGHTS COMMUNISM 
(By George E. Stringfellow) 

The voluntary cooperation of a free people 
is one of the invaluable spiritual resources of 
a free society. Personal, voluntary coopera- 
tion in the United States has become so wide- 
spread and has developed to such an extent 
that it can be described as an established in- 
fluence in our land of the free. “When the 
history of our times is written,” says Clarence 
B. Randall in,his Creed for Free Enterprise, 
“this characteristic will stand out as our 
most revolutionary contribution to the ad- 
vancement of human welfare by democratic 
processes.” 

Of the countless voluntary organizations in 
America, the 700 fraternal organizations, 
composed of both men and women, stand as 
one of our most valuable resources. Faced 
with the challenge of atheistic communism 
to our way of life, the members of these fra- 
ternal orders have not only taken their stand 
for God, but in opposition to communism and 
all its works. Moreover, many of the leaders 
in our fraternal orders have been on the 
front line in the fight to preserve our Ameri- 
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can way of life against the infiltration of 
communism. 

Civilization rests ultimately on an act of 
faith. For those of us who have grown up 
in the Christian ethic, faith in God is the 
very foundation of the social order. This is 
God’s world; He is the Creator of the uni- 
verse, which is under His dominion. 

In this faith and abiding conviction, Free- 
masonry, the oldest form of fraternalism, was 
founded and has developed through the cen- 
turies. Its symbolism, its ritual, and its rule 
of life are derived from a belief in God. No 
atheist can qualify for membership in the 
Masons, nor in other fraternal orders. 

While the vows and rituals of Freemasonry 
are not publicized, the symbolism and phil- 
anthropic acts of the order portray its ethical 
foundations. The doctrines of Freemasonry 
parallel the traditional lessons of humanity 
that are one with the highest hopes of all 
ages. The objective of Freemasonry, briefly, 
is the “development of a body of ‘moral in- 
structions,’” communicated and taught. 

Of the symbolism of Freemasonry, three 
symbols alone will suffice to illustrate the re- 
ligious basis of the order: The altar, the 
square, and compass, and the all-seeing God. 

Both the form and place of the altar pro- 
claim its sacred importance in the lodge. 
Here the Bible is spread open; here, too, the 
square and compass are placed; here are 
carried on many of the rites of the craft. 

The square and compass have mystic sig- 
nificance. By an earlier ritual, they sought 
“to teach members to square their actions 
and to keep them within bounds.” 


“Who wears the square upon his breast 
Does in the sight of God attest 
And in the face of man 
That all his actions will compare 
With the divine, the unerring square 
That squares great virtue’s plan.” 


The all-seeing eye, since ancient times, has 
been considered a symbol of divine watch- 
fulness and care of the universe by God. 
David, son of Solomon, wrote: “The eyes of 
the Lord are upon the righteous, and His ears 
are open to their cries.” 

This belief in God, which is the central fact 
and faith of Masonry, is also the central 
faith of all the leading fraternal orders in 
this country. Symbolism, ritualism, and 
specific objectives may differ in the different 
fraternities, but on one thing there is com- 
plete agreement—namely, believe in God as 
the Creator of the universe. 

When one lists the approximate members 
of the major orders such as ‘the Knights of 
Columbus, Odd Fellows, the Eagles, Elks, 
Moose, Knights of Pythias, and Masons to- 
gether with their appendant orders and 
auxiliaries, the total is nearly 13 million. 
To this substantial total must be added the 
700 other fraternal orders in the United 
States. It is this stanch phalanx of God- 
committed men and women who stand as a 
mighty bulwark against the assaults of Marx- 
ist socialism. 

The role of this vast group of men and 
women becomes of great importance when 
we recognize the nature of our present world 
crisis. Those who have eyes to see perceive 
that we have reached a climax in history. 
That climax is characterized by the present 
ideological struggle for the minds and souls 
of men. In such an ideological struggle, it 
is essential that we understand not only the 
faith by which we live in the free world, 
but the faith by which the slave world lives. 

The ideology of the Communist world was 
originally formulated by Marx and Engels in 
the Communist manifesto in the middle of 
the 19th century. By that manifesto, com- 
munism was made a mass force in the world. 
In that document, Karl Marx not only 
attacked economic beliefs of the 19th cen- 
tury, but its political and moral ideas as well. 
He denounced parliamentary government, 
and asserted that “force is the midwife of 
every old society pregnant with a new one.” 
He based his theory on the materialistic con- 
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ception of history, the inevitability of the 
class struggle, the violent overthrow of the 
social order, and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Communism, as it has developed, combines 
the most ruthless practice of power politics 
with a fanatical zeal for revolutionary 
change. Communism would abolish our 
fundamental concepts of freedom, democracy 
and law in our society. It isolates man and 
destroys the belief in the moral responsibility 
of the individual. It can exert much in- 
fluence since it has the financial backing of 
wealthy people. 

But what makes communism a most seri- 
ous threat to our western civilization and to 
modern capitalism is the missionary zeal of 
its volunteers and its goal of world domina- 
tion. So great an authority on Soviet 
strategy as Gen. Douglas MacArthur recently 
asserted that the Russian strategy is the 
double envelopment to the South as well as 
to the North. Soviet intent is clear; eco- 
nomic control of the world as a means of 
world conquest. 

But beyond this sober warning by Mac- 
Arthur, how shall be appraise the violent 
denunciation of Joseph Stalin by his former 
associate Khrushchev and the present Red 
leaders before the recent Communist Party 
Conference? And what shall be conclude 
from Khrushchev’s statement that Moscow, 
in Stalin's time, was “ridden by plots, coun- 
terplots, and intrigue?” Or, what are we to 
conclude from the assertion that Stalin was 
afflicted with a terrible form of madness 
over the past 20 years? 

If Stalin was a fanatic and a murderer, as 
is now charged by his former partners in 
crime, including all-powerful Lazar Kagano- 
vich, his father-in-law, what about his com- 
petence to negotiate agreements in behalf 
of the Soviet Republic at Yalta, Teheran, and 
Potsdam, with representatives of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States? 

Little wonder that, as a result of all these 
disclosures of the true nature of Stalin’s 
dictatorship and the clique he represented, 
there is consternation among his followers 
within the Soviet Union, and utter dismay 
among the leaders of the Communist Party, 
both within and without the Iron Curtain. 

Thirty years ago, before there was an 
awareness of the danger of Communist infil- 
tration in the United States, the Interna- 
tional Supreme Council of the Order of De 
Molay issued a warning in behalf of Masonic 
youth that, for the most part, went unheeded. 
Let me quote the words of Frank F. Land, 
secretary general of the order: 

“The Order of De Molay took an emphatic 
stand against communism in 1925 when our 
youth movement was only 6 years old. De 
Molay’s was the first youth movement to do 
this, and pioneered the way for others. To- 
day, with its membership approaching the 
3 million mark, De Molay is more firmly en- 
trenched now than ever in the traditions of 
Masonic endeavor. 

“De Molay immediately added a vigorous 
anti-Communist campaign to its list of ac- 
tivities in 1925, and, in the following year, 
more than 33,000 persons attended 473 De 
Molay-sponsored meetings to combat com- 
munism. Ever since, De Molay has continued 
this activity, alhways stressing reverence of 
God and all-out patriotism to one’s country, 
which are two of the cardinal virtues upon 
which the order is founded.” 

Nearly a decade before the present revela- 
tions of the nature of Soviet communism, 
Past Imperial Potentate George H. Rowe, of 
the Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine and a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of New York for 
nearly a quarter century, warned of the seri- 
ous inroads of communism in America. 

“Praternalism and religion will cease if 
eommunism breaks down our form of gov- 
ernment and democracy. World leaders have 
commended the Shrine for its fearlessness, 
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its foresight, and its knowledge of America’s 
Red menace. 

“The Shrine took the lead among the Na- 
tion’s fraternal orders in turning the spot- 
light on Red communism—its identity; its 
aims; its purposes—and we did it in time. 
Certain corporations and labor organizations, 
and our Government itself, were then indif- 
ferent, but grew amazed at revelations. 
Finally, investigations were inaugurated. 
But the support of the Shrine must not 
lessen until this enemy of free living shall 
cease to exist in America. For that, the 
Shrine draws the scimitar in the Nation’s 
defense. For only in a free country can 
fraternalism live.” 

With the same clear warning, Galloway 
Calhoun, past imperial potentate and chair- 
man of the Board“ef Shriners Hospital for 
Crippled Children, asserted: “Communism 
is a cancerous sore, eating at the very heart 
of the world. It is a godless philosophy, 
contrary to the sacred principles on which 
our Government was founded, our way of 
life, our Bill of Rights, and all for which Old 
Glory stands, seeking finally to overthrow 
our Government by force, if necessary, to 
accomplish its ends. 

“The 800,000 Shriners of North America, 
each having placed his trust in God and 
standing foursquare for God, for country, and 
our flag, shall stand like a mighty phalanx, 
opposing this scourge from hell until their 
arms shall strike no longer and their tongues 
shall speak no more, definantly saying to the 
hordes of communism, ‘Thou shalt not 

ss.’ ” 

Harold Lloyd, a past imperial potentate of 
the Shrine, and member of the board of the 
trustees of the Shrines Hospital for Crippled 
Children, said: “To me, the issue is as clearly 
defined as white from red. One can’t be 
both an American and a Communist.” 

Other prophetic voices from fearless and 
forthright leaders of fraternal organizations 
have been raised against the menace of com- 
munism, both to our country and to frater- 
nalism. Aroused and alert, they have called 
upon their fellow lodge members to be vigi- 
lant and vigorous. No one can deny the 
pioneer work of the leaders of fraternalism 
in sounding the alarm long before the public 
was aware of the danger. Yet this patriotic 
service of our fraternal orders is sne with 
that earlier and even more illustrious role of 
Masonry in laying the foundation of the Re- 
public. Then, the sovereign rights of free- 
men were at stake—and the principle of gov- 
ernment by consent was in the balance. 

The story of the American Revolution and 
the early efforts to build a republic of free- 
men in colonial America is one of the epics 
of the human spirit, the achievement of 
which was wrought in no small measure by 
men whose love of freedom was nurtured in 
their Masonic lodges. Historians of that pe- 
riod assert that Masonry alone undertook to 
lay the foundations for national unity in 
America. 

In 1760, there was no town, large or small, 
along the Atlantic seaboard where Masonry 
had not begun its work of preaching fra- 
ternity and unity. The fellowship thus cre- 
ated was invaluable, as was the ideological 
work carried under the shield of Free- 
masonry. 

The Boston Tea Party is regarded as the 
first revolutionary act on the part of the 
colonists—it was, in fact, an adjourned 
meeting of the St. Andrew Lodge of Boston. 

Paul Revere, the Right Worshipful Grand 
Master of Massachusetts, sounded the alarm 
that aroused Concord and Lexington. Tom 
Paine, Patrick Henry, James Otis, and John 
Paul Jones were all Masons. 

George Washington, Master Mason of his 
craft, drew inspiration from his membership 
in the order and gained strength from his 
association with his brother Masons. During 
his entire adult life, he drew about him 
members of the order. Of the 56 signers of 
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the Declaration of Independence, 31 were 
Masons—or, three-fifths of the entire as- 
sembly. 

Thirty-nine patriots signed the new Con- 
stitution that was drafted at Philadelphia; 
23 of them were Masons that included Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Hamilton, and Madison. 
But not only was Masonry a vital force in 
the establishment of the Republic; it was 
responsible, in part, for removing the hatreds 
caused by the War Between the States. 

And so the record unfolds. It prompted 
one historian to describe Freemasonry as the 
great social force of the 18th century. It is 
not too much to assert that the history of 
Freemasonry is intertwined with the early 
history of our country, as today it stands 
with the other fraternal orders as a defender 
of our liberties. 

The conclusion of the matter is this: The 
distinguished and devoted leaders of our fra- 
ternal orders and religious organizations 
were in the vanguard in warning our Nation 
about atheistic communism, and today are 
in the forefront of the battle to meet this 
mounting challenge. 

As a Mason and as a Shriner, this is my 
belief, my creed of an American who wor- 
ships God, who cherishes the beneficent 
services of fraternity, and who has unbound- 
ed faith in the destiny of America: 

I believe in God. 

I believe in this Nation, under God. 

I believe in our fraternities, under God. 

I believe that this Nation, under God, was 
destined to be the protector and defender of 
human liberty. 

“For, where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” 





He Gave $11 Million Back to the Boss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorD, I include an article written 
by Paul R. Leach which appeared in the 
Miami Herald some time ago. This ar- 
ticle discloses a remarkable record of 
economy and efficiency by Mr. Raymond 
Blattenberger, the Public Printer, in 
directing the activities. of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Public attention is usually focused on 
waste and extravagance and all too fre- 
quently records of efficiency and econ- 
omy go unnoticed. When such a record 
is made, I think it deserves public atten- 
tion. 

The article in question follows: 

[From the Miami Herald of December 19, 
1955} 

WasuHIncTon.—Thrice in the last 244 years 
Raymond Blattenberger, the man who di- 
rects the mammoth Government Printing 
Office, has turned money back to the United 
States Treasury, $11 million in all. 

In the same period his payroll has: been 
reduced by 800 persons. He has wangled 
and absorbed $2,875,000 in 3 pay raises for 
members of the 15 unions working there. 
Prices to his “customers” have been slashed, 
and production volume has gone up $3 mil- 
lion. 

He has done it by running that $77 million 
annual business the way he did his job as 
executive vice president of the Edward Stern 
Printing Co., of Philadelphia. That is, as a 
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“griper” in getting things done, but with 
a warm pat on the back for every man on 
the job who has helped do it. 

Such goings on, “a gratifying achievement” 
to quote penny-pinching Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey, are termed without historic 
parallel in the 30 acres of floor space of that 
print shop. It is almost unheard of for any 
bureau head to turn back unused money. 

Just as unusual is the story of how this 
slender, soft-spoken, 63-year-old man came 
to be Public Printer. 

He never finished grade school. He grew 
up in the printing business, starting as a 
press helper at age 14 for $6 a week. He had 
2 years of a night school business course, and 
put in 2 similar years prepping for Temple 
University. 

You could call him a frustrated physician, 
for medicine was his idea in going to Temple. 
He disagrees with that. He remained with 
the trade because he loved it. 

Blattenberger was drafted by President 
Eisenhower’s “charm.” He gave up close to 
@ $30,000 income to work for Uncle Sam at 
half that figure. 

Nearly 50 men, all with powerful political 
backing, wanted the job when Eisenhower 
came in. While the GPO does printing for 
all departments and Congress, it is an agency 
of the Congress. 

Five weeks after Ike’s inauguration Blat- 
tenberger picked up his phone in Philadel- 
phia. Senator Prank CARLSON, Kansas Re- 
publican, then chairman of the Rules sub- 
committee which had charge of printing, 
was talking from Washington. 

“Have you any recommendations for the 
job of Public Printer?” CazLson asked. 

“Yes,” said Blattenberger. “There’s John 
Soandso, and Bill Whoosit, and * * *.” 

“Now, the man we want,” CARLSON inter- 
rupted, “is vice president of one of the big- 
gest companies in the East. He has a fine 
record as a production manager. He’s a 
Republican, member of the Union League 
Club. He has never been in politics, lives 
in Haddonfield, N. J., and * * *.” 

“Hey,” Blattenberger cut in, “are you talk- 
ing about me? If you are I don’t want the 
job. I'm perfectly happy where I am.” 

“We know you don’t want the job. That’s 
why we want you,” the Senator said. ,““The 
responsible people of the industry say you're 
the man.” 

Still protesting Blattenberger was asked 
to come to Washington and see Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams. He was pleased 
by the offer, Blattenberger told Adams, but 
he did not want any part of the job. So 
Adams took him in to see the President. 

“I am delighted that you are coming to 
join us,” said Ike. And then the President 
smiled. 

That did it. Biattenberger says today he’d 
do anything that man asked him to do. He 
looks over his shoulder many times a day 
at that same smile on his office wall. When 
the going is rough the smile reassures him. 

It is a color print of Norman Rockwell's 
famous Saturday Evening Post cover por- 
trait. There’s a second portrait on Blatten- 
berger’s wall, painted by one of the Printing 
Office workmen. It is of another well-known 
Philadelphia printer, name of Ben Franklin. 

It is in that setting, with a clean desk, that 
Raynrond Blattenberger runs the Govern- 
ment’s printing business. The GPO has its 
own appropriation of only about $12 million 
a year from Congress. That is a revolving 
fund. ; 

Congress and the departments are billed 
monthly for printing and publishing, for 
which each has its own budget figure. The 
billing is on a cost basis, determined on the 
average cost per unit of operation. 

Unlike other Government departments 
which are spenders of public money, the GPO 
has to maintain its own building and equip- 
ment. A balance sheet is drawn every 
month, 
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After Blattenberger had been Public 
Printer for a year he reduced charges to all 
departments by 6 percent and turned $5 
million over to the Treasury. Last spring he 
sent Humphrey a $3 million check. Just a 
few days o still another $3 million went 
into the coffers. 

“We had the money and didn’t need it,” is 
Blattenberger’s explanation. But that does 
not tell all the story. 

At the outset he called in all division heads 
and told them what he wanted done. The 
work would be so apportioned that steady 
jobs were assured. There would be no firing 
of anybody on political grounds. Budgets 
were set up for the first time for all divisions. 

Manpower would be reduced, he said, by 
not filling jobs as people retired or quit. An 
equipment modernization committee was set 
up. If a machine maintenance cost was out 
of line, it was replaced, not to increase output 
but to modernize, so as to use fewer men per 
machine. 

Reducing the payroll, cutting out 1 of 3 
round-the-clock shifts, putting higher paid 
men on day work when Congress is not in 
session, having apprentices do oiling and 
cleaning instead of journeymen pressmen, 
budgeting, and reorganizing all buying, are 
highlights of the economy program. 

Old-fashioned letterpress printing gave 
Way on all possible jobs to the faster and 
simpler offset process. That reduced man- 
power, because 1 offset unit replaced 2 letter- 
presses, and got more work done. 

Labor relations are fine, according to his 
aids. By law, employee groups sit with man- 
agement once a year for general agreements, 
But a grievance can come up at any time, 
directly to the chief if necessary. 

Blattenberger has a big stack of letters 
from the White House, the Cabinet, Budget 
Director, Members of Congress, bureau heads, 
praising his economy and efficiency. 

His way of showing appreciation to the 
people who work there is reproducing those 
letters with his note and circulating them 
throughout the place. 





Compulsory Swimming Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my distinguished constituents, Mrs. Mary 
Macfadden, has strongly urged that 
swimming training be compulsory in the 
armed services and in our schools. Mrs. 
Macfadden is the author of the best seller 
Dumbbells and Carrot Strips, which de- 
scribes her life with the late Bernarr 
Macfadden. 

Because of the wide interest in swim- 
ming which was aroused by the recent 
tragic drowning of six marines who were 
in training, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp a letter from Mrs. 
Macfadden, dated May 25, my reply of 
May 28, an editorial from the Englewood 
(N. J.) Press Journal of May 31, and an- 
other letter from Mrs. Macfadden, dated 
June 7: 

Urces Compulsory SWIMMING LESSONS 
To THe Eprror: 

I would appreciate it if you could find 
space for the enclosed letter to Congressman 
Franx C. OsMERs, Jr., as I feel it brings up 
an important point: ; 


- 
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ENGLEwoop, N. J., May 25, 1956. 
Congressman OsMERs. 

Dear Sir: I am inspired to write you the 
following letter on this propitious day 
(Mother's Day) after attending my church, 
My heart was heavy for those mothers whose 
sons’ lives had been taken in vain. I'm 
referring to the six marines recently drowned. 
Reflecting upon my memory in such a dis- 
aster, I recall some years ago that there was 
a bill in Washington to make swimming com- 
pulsory. Had this bill gone through, there 
no doubt would have been many lives saved. 
It is my thought on this day that such a 
worthwhile bill should be resuscitated by you 
or your colleagues in Washington. What 
more worthy cause could they participate in 
than this? To save a life is the most impor- 
tant thing anyone can do. 

It was because of a very sad experience in 
my girlhood that I learned to swim. My 
school chum and I delighted in going across 
the canal locks. She slipped in one day and 
was drowned. This tragic situation was a 
nightmare to me for many years. 

Although not in good health, I prevailed 
upon my father to let me learn to swim, al- 
thought I was forbidden by my doctor. Not 
only did I learn to swim, I became a very 
healthy girl because of it. My interest in 
swimming knew no bounds. Competition 
and life saving I also took up. Of all the 
awards I won, I am proudest of my “Award 
of Merit” from the Royal Life Saving Society. 
Because of this knowledge I was subsequently 
able to save three persons that I know would 
have perished but for my efforts on their 
behalf. 

I was very much interested in reading that 
our wonderful President took swimming in 
his health rehabilitation program. How can 
one beat a man with such wisdom. I could 
never have stood the great problems I’ve met 
with had it not been for what swimming did 
for me mentally and physically. It is my 
sincere desire, thiS day of all days, to call to 
your attention that mothers are the back- 
bone of this democracy and you must help 
to protect the fine sons we gave you custody 
of. 

A bill of this kind will not only save lives 
it will give our children better health and 
happiness and will help prevent much delin- 
quency. For 30 years I have kept constant 
vigilance on my lake to prevent drownings 
which could have occurred. Some very 
young children, without supervision, often 
trespass and it is a shame not to protect 


_them. If I had any say-so in a bill to compel 


children to swim, it would be when they were 
quite young. I taught my many children 
(seven) between the ages of 2 and 4. What 
better cause could you foster? 
Cordially yours, 
(Mrs.) Mary McFappen. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1956. 
Mrs. MARY MACFADDEN, 
Englewood, N. J. 

Dear Mrs. Macrappen: Thank you very 
much for your letter of May 25, and I want 
to tell you how much I appreciate having 
your thoughts on the subject of compulsory 
swimming instruction in the Armed Forces, 

I have inquired at the Marine Corps with 
regard to swimming instruction, and I'am 
happy to report that all recruits are required 
to take at least 10 hours of training which 
is sufficient to teach all of them except those 
very few who are unable to qualify due to 
their great fear of the water. 

My own mother and father were both good 
swimmers and taught me to swim at an 
early age. I have always enjoyed swimming 
as a form of recreation and upon occasion 
I have been able to use my knowledge of 
swimming to be very helpful to others. 
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The drownings in the Marine Corps re- 
cently were tragic, but I can report that 
steps are being taken to prevent a recurrence, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK C. OsMERS, Jr. 
From the Englewood (N. J.) Press Journal 
of May 31, 1956 


Learn To Swim 


In the Letters to the Editor colums in last 
week’s Press-Journal Mrs. Mary Macfadden 
of Englewood, widow of the late Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, calls upon Congress through Repre- 
sentative Frank C. OsMers, JR., of this dis- 
trict to make it compulsory for children to 
learn to swim. 

If there is any way in which this could be 
done it would mean the saving of thousands 
of lives and the wiping away of incalculable 
fears among men and women when they are 
in, on or over water. 

Ability to swim should be as natural as 
ability to walk or run—unless one intends 
never to be near water during his life. 

The newspapers are full of stories of water 
tragedies caused by inability to swim. Most 
colleges make swimming an integral part of 
the curriculum. Public schools do not be- 
cause they lack facilities, but there again, we 
need more swimming pool facilities, not 
alone for recreational purposes but for this 
vital educational purpose. 

And until something is done on a large 
public scale, it is the wise parent who insists 
upon his child learning to swim. This is 
the modern age in which you cannot stay 
away from the water. 

ENGLEWoOp, N. J., June 7, 1956. 
Frank C. Osmenrs, Jr., 
Congressman, Ninth District, New Jersey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I greatly appreciate your 
letter to me of May 28 in answer to mine. 
Its contents interest me very much, and I 
would like to comment upon what you have 
written. In your first paragraph, “and I 
want to tell you how much I appreciate hav- 
ing your thoughts on the subject of com- 
pulsory swimming instruction in the Armed 
Forces,” it is my opinion that compulsory 
swimming instructions should be put into 
effect long before a boy gets into the Armed 
Forces. 

Your second paragraph—and I quote: “I 
have inquired at the Marine Corps with re- 
gard to swimming instruction, and I am 
happy to report that all recruits are required 
to take at least 10 hours of training, which 
is sufficient to teach all of them except those 
very few who are unable to qualify due to 
their great fear of the water.” This is my 
answer to it: Let us assume that these boys 
had had compulsory swimming in their 
earlier years, then the 10 hours of training 
now given them should be used to teach them 
the art of lifesaving, the rescue, release, and 
resuscitation methods which are very neces- 
sary in some cases to save the lives of the 
distressed swimmer and himself. Without 
this knowledge, I could never have saved the 
life of Mr. Macfadden in the English Chan- 
nel, of which I give an example in my book, 
Dumbbells and Carrot Strips. 

Queen Elizabeth of England is the patron 
of the Royal Lifesaving Society, in which I 
got my early training in the methods to save 
a drowning person. Never could I forget the 
slogan of this wonderful society. When I 
saw Mr. Macfadden in difficulty in the Eng- 
lish Channel, my subconscious mind was re- 
peating: “Whomsoever you see in distress, 
recognize in him a fellowman.” Without 
this knowledge I had acquired from this 
society, he would never have lived. That 
was in 1913, and I was a bride of only 
months. 

The third paragraph is most interesting— 
and I quote: “My own mother and father 
were both good swimmers and taught me to 
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swim at an early age. I have always enjoyed 
swimming as a form of recreation, and upon 
occasion I have been able to use my knowl- 
edge of swimming to be very helpful to 
others.” In my thinking it proves my con- 
tention, and I am happy that I presented 
my idea of compulsory swimming to you. 

Apropos of what swimming can mean to 
one, I was saddened this week to learn of 
the death of my old friend, Sir Frank Beau- 
repaire, of Australia. His obituary told of 
his great success—financial and civic attain- 
ments. Sir Frank as a@ poor boy swam in 
1 of the 15-mile swims through London in 
which I participated. After the Olympics in 
London in 1948, he told me this story: That 
he owed his great success to swimming. He 
said to me that after the First World War he 
was very badly hurt and that his doctor 
advised him to get into swimming again to 
get his health back. Not only did he get his 
health back, but he went into competition 
again, and it was only at 38 he retired from 
racing. I am enclosing his wonderful record 
for your perusal. 

May I say that I feel perhaps some of your 
success May be due to the swimming your 
mother and father taught you at an early 
age. There is no doubt about it, if you 
learn to swim when you are young, you get 
a certain confidence that enables you to feel 
that you can master other pursuits and life’s 
many challenges. 

I am interested in what you say in the last 
paragraph: “The drownings in the Marine 
Corps recently were tragic, but I can report 
that steps are being taken to prevent a recur- 
rence.” 

This long letter to you is written in the 
hope—and please excuse the length of it— 
that society is not too busy to do something 
to make some permanent achievement along 
the lines I have called to your attention. 

I thank you for your kind interest. 

Cordially yours, 
Mary MACFADDEN 
(Mrs. Mary Macfadden), 





The American Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. BOWLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. BOWLER. Under leave granted 
to extend my remarks, I include a tribute 
to the American flag given by the late 
mayor of St. Paul, Minn., the Honorable 
Lawrence C. Hodgson, 39 years ago today, 
June 14, 1917. It was delivered following 
ceremonies of the naturalization of a 
large number of new citizens. I have 
read and reread his inspiring words and 
take this occasion to pay honor to this 
author whose emotions in penning the 
tribute must surely have come from his 
heart as a most patriotic American, 

The tribute follows: 

THE AMERICAN FLAG 
(By L. C. Hodgson) 

It is no fabric of silk or bunting—no mere 
beautiful cloth woven by human hands. It 
is a living thing, pulsing with the throb- 
bing ardors of humanity, glowing with the 
fervor of immortal hopes, leaping out in 
ecstacies of love and dream. It is a song— 
the song of upward-looking men. It is an 
altar fragrant with sacrifice. It is a garden 
wherefrom a nation grew, watered by the 
pure blood of heroes, It is a heaven wherein 
the sanctified are gathered. It is the home 
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where freemen dwell. It is the battle- 
field whereon honor strikes its blow for the 
cause of God. It is a flame springing up to 
consume injustice and wither the hosts of 
wrong. It is a voice that speaks with the 
eloquence of graves where sleep those who 
died to make it mean purity and righteous- 
ness. He who looks upon that flag with 
ransomed eyes beholds within its folds the 
valor and the faith of Lexington and Gettys- 
burg—the blazing eyes of the embattled 
farmers at Concord Bridge—the fierce splen- 
dors of the ocean that was the cradle of 
Paul Jones—the clarion death cry above 
the ruined Alamo—the prayer of Washington 
at Valley Forge—the agony of Lincoln as he 
paced the midnight hours—and, crowning all, 
the wind-swept faces of boys who die today 
along the thunder-smitten hills of France. 
The flag of the United States is the glory 
of God shining in the faces of those who 
dream of a world made clean enough to be 
the dwelling place of God. It turns our 
sorrows into exultation and our sacrifices 
into melody of service. 

For such a flag true men will always 
gladly die—for such a flag good men will 
always nobly live. 





Some Homework for Our Secretary of 
State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been directing our colleagues’ attention 
to information from time to time ap- 
pearing in the public press, which ap- 
parently had been kept away from our 
Secretary of State. Some more such in- 
formation appears in the Wall Street 
Journal of June 14, 1956, as follows: 
Tiny KuwattT, Mip-East’s Top Or. PRopvucer, 

Pours Out FLoop oF PETROLEUM FOR WEST 

Wuire Ecypr FrowNs—SANDY SHEIKDOM 

FaTTtENS Up ON TAKE FROM EXPANDING 

AMERICAN-BRITISH OPERATION 


When Colonel Nasser’s Egypt says Britain 
must give up its hold on the Arab Middle 
East, it has a glittering eye fixed upon one 
particular plum—a-plum which has ripened 
quickly and to incredible richness; The 
Sheikdom of Kuwait. 

Kuwait is independent, in the sense that 
its turbaned ruler, His Highness Sheik Sir 
Abdulah al-Salim al-Subah, governs his 
200,000 subjects precisely as he pleases. He 
has never held an election; he has never so 
much as published a budget. 

But Kuwait is a British-protected state. 
The United Kingdom runs its foreign rela- 
tions and protects it from being swallowed 
by its far larger neighbors. Next door is 
Saudi Arabia, still just as expansionist in 
mood as it was in 1921, when King Ibn Saud 
attacked the little land. 

And Kuwait is half American, when it 
comes to oil—which is what it does come to. - 
Barring war or revolution, Gulf Oil Corp., 
of Pittsburgh should get 50 percent of all 
the petroleum that can be taken out of the 
country during the next 70 years. The con- 
cession is operated by Kuwait Oil Co., Ltd., 
headquarters in London, and jointly owned 
by Gulf and by British Petroleum Co., the 
old Anglo-Iranian, each of which has an 
undivided half interest in the concessions. 

It was just 10 years ago this month that 
Kuwait Oil loaded its first tankship with 
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crude. What has happened since beggars 
imagination. 
RESERVES TOP UNITED STATES 


This tiny patch of sand, with less than 3 
percent of the acreage of Texas, today boasts 
proved oil reserves of some 40 billion barrels, 
which is about one-third more than those of 
the entire United States. One thinks of 
Canada as enjoying an oil boom, but Kuwait 
is producing more than thrice as much and 
has 14 times the proved reserves under- 
ground. 

A late comer to the Middle East oil sweep- 
stakes, Kuwait's galloping production passed 
Iraq’s in 1948, Iran's in 1951, and Saudi Ara- 
bia’s in 1953. Since then none of the Persian 
Gulf states has been able to catch up with it; 
the 398.5 million barrels produced by Kuwait 
last year was nearly one-third of entire Mid- 
dle East output. 

And still the pace quickens. No official 
prognostication of Kuwait's 1956 crude pro- 
duction is available, but it is safe to say the 
figure is likely to pass 444 million barrels, 
which will be a good deal more than double 
the flow of just 5 years ago. 

Obviously this has been very good business 
for Gulf. Its foreign production is now about 
three times its domestic output, and Kuwait 
is its biggest foreign source of oil. It is a 
very good deal for British Petroleum and for 
the British Government, which is part owner 
of the company, and for the entire British 
nation, which must depend on ‘petroleum 
imports during this era when English coal is 
running short and atomic power has not yet 
arrived. 

It is also pouring undreamed riches into 
Kuwait. Like all financial facts in the sheik- 
dom, the exact size of payments by the oil 
company is a secret, but it is certain that the 
ruler is now being handed something like 
$300 million annually under a 50-50 profit- 
splitting pact which was rejugezled last year 
to his advantage. On top of that come the 
company’s expenditures for local purchases 
and the spending of some 7,000 employees. 
Prosperity is evidenced in Kuwait town by a 
swarm of new American and European autos, 
making such a tumult that the muezzin must 
use an amplifier on his minaret to call the 
populace to prayer. Fluorescent lights dazzle 
the town at night. 


TANKER COMPANY FORMED 


And the Kuwaitis see still more riches in 
sight. Some of the local businessmen, under 
auspices of the ruler, have founded a tanker 
company with nominal capital of $10.4 mil- 
lion, and their representatives are expected 
to arrive in London any day now to begin 
dickering with the oil company. ‘The inten- 
tion is to cut into the lucrative business of 
transporting the petroleum to market; exec- 
utives of the oil company hope what they 
have in mind is only 2 or 3 tankships, not a 
wholesale take-over. 

The ruler is also inviting responsible oil 
companies to bid for offshore drilling rights 
in the Persian Gulf beyond the 6-mile limit 
of the present concession areas. 

Already he has a side deal, of potential 
importance, with another oil company, 
American Independent Oil Co., which is de- 
veloping the neutral zone between Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia—a zone Over which the 
two countries share sovereignty. American 
Independent has the concession from Ku- 
wait, but it must share the oil with another 
Yankee firm, Getty Oil, which is the nominee 
of Saudi Arabia. The former pipes its oil 
from the Wafra field to a Kuwait terminal, 
Mina-al-Abdulla; the latter, forbidden by 
Saudi Arabia to use this exit, pipes its share 
of the crude to submarine loading lines at 
a neutral zone terminal, Mina Saud. 

Exports began just 2 years ago and last 
year amounted to only about 8 million bar- 
rels for the two companies, but there are in- 
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dications this may be stepped up sharply. 
American Independent, incidentally, is itself 
a combine of a number of companies and 
individual oil men: Phillips Petroleum, Han- 
cock Oil, Signal Oil & Gas, Ashland oil & 
Refining, Sunray Oil, Deep Rock Oil, Globe 
Oil & Refining, Lario Oil & Gas, Ralph K. 
Davies, and J. S. Abercrombie. 

This wealth, present and potential, is all 
too apparent a temptation to zealots of the 
Arab movement who propagandize the anti- 
colonialism line. By itself it is perhaps suf- 
ficient to explain why Britain is doggedly 
hanging on to Cyprus, the one remaining 
military base dominating the area. As Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden has quite candidly 
told the House of Commons, Cyprus is “a 
protective guard and staging post” to safe- 
guard Britain’s vital interests—“above all, 
oil.” Roughly half of the crude oil feeding 
United Kingdom refineries comes from 
Kuwait. 

A BENEVOLENT DESPOT 


While relying on the British for protection 
against external attack, the ruling sheik is 
keeping his little country far more quiet in- 
ternally, at least for the present, than most 
Middle Eastern lands. Key government 
posts are kept in the family; especially im- 
portant is his uncle, fierce-looking Sheik 
Abdulla al Mubarak, head of public security. 
But the ruler’s formula is composed at least 
as much of benevolence as it is of despotism. 

He has gone in for school and hospital 
building on a massive scale; education and 
medical care is free for all classes. And 
for a country which is entirely lacking in 
fresh water to drink (wells, when they strike 
water at all, produce a brackish liquid) he 
has established the world’s biggest sea-water 
distillation plant, powered by natural gas 
piped from the oilfields. It is already pro- 
ducing 1.5 million gallons daily; a new unit 
will double this by next year and eventually 
over 20 million gallons daily will be produced. 

Still a great deal of cash is left over; it is 
estimated that about one-quarter of Kuwait’s 
oil revenue is being put away in an invest- 
ment portifolio which must certainly be 
building into one of the word's largest. This 
would mean saving about $375 annually for 
every man, woman, and child in Kuwait. 
The securities chosen have not been made 
public, but reportedly a large part is com- 
posed of British Government bonds. 

The course pursued by the sensible Sheik 
is producing short-term stability, but some 
oilmen are keeping their fingers crossed 
about the longer run. Kuwaits are within 
range of Radio Cairo, pouring out its mes- 
sage of “Oil is for the Arabs * * * Remem- 
ber that the oil that flows from your land 
is seized by your enemy.” Most of the Kuwait 
youth who go abroad to study are in Egypt; 
Egyptian teachers are plentiful in Kuwait's 
own schools. 

Many of the workers who have immigrated 
to the country are Arab refugees from Pales- 
tine; others come from Syria. More than 20 
suspected Communist agents have been 
picked up in the last few days in a series of 
raids which also turned up a large quantity 
of Communist literature in Arabic. Kuwait 
may yet be swept by anti-Western passions. 

The dangers are quite evidently not great 
enough, however, to deter Gulf and British 
Petroleum from continued heavy investment 
in Kuwait. Kuwait Oil Co. is now buying 
the equipment for an addition to its refinery 
at Mina-al-Ahmadi which will increase its 
capacity more than sixfold, from a present 
30,000 barrels daily to 190,000 by early 1958. 
There will be extensions, too, to the tanker 
loading system which is already handling far 
and away the largest tonnage of any oil ter- 
minal in the world; over 2,700 ships were 
loaded last year. 

From a technical point of view, Kuwait 
is an oil man’s dream, producing enormous 
volumes of oil at very low cost. 


June 14 


The gigantic Burgan field, located about 
two decades ago, is an oval of more than 135 
square miles, just a few miles from the 
coastal tanker terminal. It can be tapped by 
wells plunging only about one mile deep. 
It seems to present few technical problems 
such as a dropping of gas pressure which 
often trouble operators elsewhere. A single 
well produces a flood far beyond normal 
United States standards; the average Kuwait 
hole yields about 6,200 barrels daily, com- 
pared to a 13-barrel average during 1955 
in the States. Of course, the United States 
average is brought down by thousands of 
small-output wells which now have been 
producing for nearly half a century. 

For wildcatting operations the terrain con- 
trasts favorably with the mountains and 
marshes encountered in Iran and Iraq. Tail 
drilling rigs need not be taken down and 
reassembled to tackle a new site; they are 
merely hauled across the desert by a team of 
five or six huge tractors. The whole task is 
so simple that four drilling rigs are taking 
care of all Kuwait’s needs; in comparison 
there were 2,673 rotary rigs at work in the 
United States at latest count. 

Arig which had been pulled 99 miles north- 
ward from the Ahmadi field hit oil late last 
year at Raudhatain, and a second well is ex- 
pected to be completed soon. The pool lies 
nearly twice as deep as the Burgan field, but 
in other ways appears remarkably similar. 
The oil-bearing strata are thick, but the hori- 
zontal extent of the field remains to be deter- 
mined by further drilling; geologic evidence 
indicates it will not be so large as Burgan. 
By any standards, however, it rates as a major 
field. But so plentiful is oil in this land 
that Kuwait Oil is likely to spend 6 years 
or so drilling more wells before it will bother 
to build a pipeline and let them flow. 


BRITON HEADS OPERATIONS 


Kuwait Oil is run from its big London 
headquarters with a Briton, C. A. P. South- 
well, a veteran of the old Anglo-Iranian com- 
pany, as managing director, but Americans 
are plentiful in London and in the field. 
L. T. Jordan, of Lufkin, Tex., who used to 
work for Gulf in Venezuela, is general man- 
ager in Kuwait. Roy Fuquay, another Texan 
who worked for Gulf in South America, heads 
drilling operations. 

Gulf Oil has thus far solved with brilliant 
success the problem of marketing its con- 
stantly increasing surge of Kuwait petroleum, 
To move the biggest chunk of its share it has 
resorted to contracts with other oil concerns, 
some of which compete with Gulf in United 
States markets. 

By far the largest deal that Gulf has for 
the sale of Kuwait oil is its long-term con- 
tract with Royal Dutch-Shell. Its exact 
terms have been kept in a shroud of secrecy 
but a huge volume is marketed through the 
worldwide Shell group of companies. 

Arrangements with other concerns include 
contracts with Cities Service and Sinclair. 

Socony Mobil, another international oil 
concern, gets Kuwait crude under contract 
with British Petroleum. It currently is get- 
ting some 68,000 barrels daily. Part of this 
is used in the United States and part in 
Socony’s foreign operations. Another taker 
of Kuwait crude from British Petroleum is 
Sun Oil. It is getting about 40,000 barrels a 
month. 


Parts of its Kuwait production Gulf is able 
to swallow on its own, of course; during 1955 
it imported about 59,000 barrels daily to feed 
its big Philadelphia refinery. But the United 
States Office of Defense Mobilization, prodded 
by domestic oil producers resentful of im- 
ports, has been trying to put the lid on. As 
part of this voluntary program, Gulf actu- 
ally agreed to a 7-percent cutback in its im- 
ports of Middle East crude during the first 
quarter of this year. 
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Genocide Day for the People of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE'‘OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, today, June 
14, is genocide day for the people of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

This is the day 15 years ago that the 
Russian Communists deported thou- 
sands of Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
anians to slave labor camps. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
To Investigate Communist Aggression, I 
heard firsthand the dreadful story of 
these mass deportations. It is without 
doubt one of the blackest pages in all 
human history. 

Mr. Speaker, there are those who 
would have us forget what happened in 
these Baltic countries. 

There are those who have suggested 
that the forced occupation of these in- 
dependent nations is an accomplished 
fact. 

There are those who denounce colo- 
nialism, 

The free world can never forget what 
happened to the Baltic countries on June 
14, 1941. Nor can the free world ever 
accept the forced incorporation of these 
countries into the Soviet Union. 

In these days of soft talk from Com- 
munist tyrants, it is just and necessary 
that we should remind ourselves that 
millions of people have been forced un- 
der Communist despotism and that once 
free and independent countries are now 
captives of the Communist tyrants. 

No amount of soft talk can change 
these facts. And the conscience of the 
free world can never be easy until these 
wrongs have been righted. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937): 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tite 44, SECTION 181. CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRrESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin ‘a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 7'4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the RrEcorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; .and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forl day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REecorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcREssIONaAL 
ReEcOrRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 





‘of corrections of the original copy and shall 


not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shali not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjour:u.ment of a session of Congress may he 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcorD. 

11. Estimcte of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address by Former Senator Hendrickson 
of New Jersey on the Constitution of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know that my colleagues are al- 
ways interested in what my predecessor, 
Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, has to 
say. In his capacity as our Ambassador 
to New Zealand, he has recently had 
occasion to tour some areas of New 
Zealand, and to bring an American mes- 
sage to the people of that land. The 
Senate will be very much interested in 
reading an address made by Bob Hen- 
drickson to the Overseas League on April 
23, 1956. I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
OVERSEAS LEAGUE, CHRISTCHURCH, APRIL 23, 

1956 


Tonight it will be my purpose to bring 
to my good neighbors of the Overseas League 
some enlightenment in respect to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States of America and since we in America 
are on the eve of an election very important 
to free peoples the world over, I will en- 
deavor in the short time at my disposal to 
treat briefly with those features of Amer- 
ican constitutional government which give 
rise to an election procedure which seems 
filled with complications to our good neigh- 
bors abroad. 

In any discussion of the Constitution of 
the United States it should be said at the 
very beginning that we in America all agree, 
save those who subscribe to Communist 
ideologies, that as a legal document, it estab- 
lishes a highly successful system of Gov- 
ernment. <A great British statesman, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, speaking of the Amer- 
ican Constitution put it this way: “As the 
British constitution is the most subtle or- 
ganism which has proceeded from progres- 
sive history, so the American Constitution 
is the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” The precision and brevity of our 
Federal Constitution are admirable. It is 
true, of course, that millions of words have 
been devoted to its constitutional princi- 
ples. Great jurists have interpreted the 
meaning of the Constitution in all its parts. 
Obviously as a framework of Government it 
has stood the test of time, wars, and de- 
pressions. It is a document based upon 
truth ‘and, like truth, it laughs at all the 
assaults of time. 

Before I treat with any of its basic prin- 
ciples or with laws and usages which have 
grown up thereunder, I would like to make 
just a few observations in respect to the 
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heart and soul of the Constitution, and the 
qualities within its framework which spring 
from the human heart and not merely from 
the human intellect. Unless a Constitution 
satisfies the aspirations of the heart and 
feeds the human soul, unless it stirs our 
emotions deeply, it could not be regarded 
as ah appropriate expression of any free 
people and this is particularly true, I think, 
of a written Constitution such as ours in 
the States—so we might ask these four ques- 
tions: Why was the Constitution formed? 
Who were the framers? What emergency 
fronted them? And what did they aim to 
accomplish? 

Stated briefly, the answers are that the 
American Constitution was formed for the 
purpose of perpetuating American liberty by 
uniting 13 separate and distinct Colonies in 
1 indissoluble Government. When one re- 
calls that few, if any, of those Colonies had 
little in common with their neighboring 
Colonies as of that time, it becomes imme- 
diately evident that all other aims of that 
new partnership were secondary to the basic 
objective which was to safeguard the liberty 
so recently won by giving those new and un- 
protected States a medium of common 
defense. 

The history of the Articles of the Con- 
federation by which the interests of the 
new States were loosely bound—very loosely 
bound, indeed—for approximately 11 years 
preceding the adoption of the Constitution 
makes it self-evident that at the close of 
the Revolutionary War the American liberty 
which has come to mean so much to the 
world of today would have been completely 
lost for all time unless the States had banded 
together under a solemn agreement possess- 
ing the strength and character to preserve 
their liberties. Now, then, if you believe as 
I do that our lines stem from God and that 
our Creator endows man with the right of 
liberty the moment he breathes life into him, 
it becomes difficult to take issue with the 
framers of the Constitution of the United 
States in their search to perpetuate their 
newly won liberty for their sons and daugh- 
ters—and their children’s children. 

In any event, the framers of the Federal 
Constitution set their hearts and minds to 
the task ahead with all the earnestness and 
vigor they possessed as they undertook to 
write a legal document which would enable 
a new nation, “the American people,” to exer- 
cise their power within their own hands to 
maintain their liberty against either foreign 
attack or internal dissension. 

At the very outset these men who were 
soldiers, planters, lawyers, physicians, mer- 
chants, and judges—some very rich, others 
quite poor—wrote into the preamble of their 
new charter of human rights five basic pur- 
poses of their inspired mission. The first 
was to form a more perfect union; the sec- 
ond to establish justice; the third to insure 
domestic tranquility; the fourth to provide 
for the common defense; the fifth to pro- 
mote the general welfare; and finally, they 
declared that the Constitution is to secure 
“the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” Having completed a statement 
of the mission, they then proceeded to write 
the pattern under which a new government 
might proceed. . First, they gave us a leg- 
islative branch of Government by which 
they vested in a Congress all legislative pow- 
ers. For this purpose they created a House 
of Representatives and a Senate: The House 


of Representatives to be composed of Mem- 
bers chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States according to popula- 
tion. The Senate to be composed of 2 
Senators from each State to be chosen by 
the legislature thereof for 6 years. I hasten 
to say here that this provision was changed 
by the 17th amendment so that today, Sen- 
ators are elected by popular election in each 
ef the States. In addition to its legislative 
powers, the Senate of the United States has 
the power of impeachment of all officials 
of the United States, including the Presi- 
dent. The Senate possesses another power 
which is not possessed by the House, namely, 
that of approving treaties and confirming 
the appointments of Ambassadors, public 
ministers, and consuls, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and of other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not 
expressly provided for in the Constitution. 

Having written a very competent program 
for the legislative branch of Government, 
the Convention proceeded to the task of 
establishing the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. This falls under article 2, which 
provides the methods by which the Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall be selected, 
and defines their duties and powers. It 
will interest you to know that our Cabinet 
system has no constitutional status. It was 
created by enabling acts within the consti- 
tutional framework. 

The next step in order was the establish- 
ment of the judicial power of the United 
States which is found in article 3—whereun- 
der there is established one Supreme Court 
and such inferior courts as the Congress from 
time to time may ordain and establish. The 
2d and 3d sections of article 3 spell out rather 
carefully the areas of the law or jurisdictions 
in which the courts may function. 

To any of you who have listened to any 
extended discussions of-the American Con- 
stitution—you will recall the frequent refer- 
ences to the phrase: “checks and balances.” 
It may sound confusing to some, but the 
explanation is rather simple. 

The framers of the Constitution had lived 
through rich and varied experiences in Col- 
onial Government for over 169 years and 
under their own poorly conceived Articles 
of Confederation for 11 years. So that in 
all they had more than 180 years of “trial 
and error” to guide them. They had been 
taught by hard and sometimes costly experi- 
ence that their great safety lay in preventing 
any concentration of power in one authority. 
Thus, by a complete separation of the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial powers and 
making them each a check upon the others, 
it was felt that all powers necessary could 
be entrusted to the Government without any 
danger of usurpation of power or resulting 
tyranny in any form by any branch of their 
new Government ” 

But those wise and sagacious men went 
one step further. They provided one addi- 
tional check which has been a great salva- 
tion on at least one occasion in my own life- 
time. In article IV they retained large 
powers in the States and by so doing erected 
a further barrier or check against encroach- 
ment upon their liberties by the great cen- 
tral Government which they were creating. 

In order to fully comprehend the unique 
system provided in the United States Con- 
stitution it must be borne in mind always 
that the States existed and each had its own 
individual sovereignty before the United 
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States was created. It was to bind them 
together and swing them into their coordi- 
nated orbits that the Union was perfected. 

Perhaps the next vital feature of the Fed- 
eral Constitution—next to the Bills of Rights, 
which was not adopted until 1792—is the 
Amendment Clause (art. V). Here again, 
the Founding Fathers exhibited farseeing 
wisdom. They provide a medium by which 
changes could be made from time to time to 
meet the most pressing needs of the people, 
but at the same time established safeguards 
against hasty and ill-considered proposals 
stemming from ill-tempered reactions in 
periods of great strain and strong emotions. 

Now there are other provisions of import- 
ance but the articles I have mentioned 
coupled with the Bill of Rights (the first 
10 amendments) vitually furnish the blue- 
print upon which our legal system is based 
and under which the Government of the 
United States has been administered now 
for 169 years. And it should always be re- 
membered that the laws which are passed 
pursuant to the Constitution must conform 
to that blueprint—even a State law which 
violates the design of the pattern will upon 
proper legal review be declared unconstitu- 
tional and held to be without force and effect. 
Aside from the laws which are expressly 
prohibited to the Congress and the States 
the legislative authority is very broad in- 
deed—and covers many fields and facets of 
life for the language of section 8 of article I 
very carefully spells out the express grants of 
power to the Congress for the enactment of 
every law a nation might need to adequately 
maintain itself within the terms of the pre- 
amble of the Constitution. 

The laws specifically prohibited include 
such matters as the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus, bills of attainder or ex 
post facto laws, certain tax laws, laws giving 
preferences to the ports of one State over 
another or imposing duties between States; 
laws granting titles of nobility, etc. Then, 
there also are certain limitations in respect 
to the laws which the several States may 
enact which were very wisely included. 

Since I might go on now for hours treating 
with hypothetical cases of the categories of 
laws that might be the subject of judicial 
review to test whesher a constitutional right 
had been violated, I think the time has 
arrived now to make good my earlier promise 
to treat with some of the proceedings under 
which our elections are conducted for most 
of the present enabling legislation in this 
field has been tested by time, precedent, and 
careful constitutional review through both 
the State and Federal courts. 

Here, I hasten to say that most of the 
election laws are State laws enacted by the 
State legislatures. This is so because aside 
from the President, the Vice President, the 
Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, all other elected 
Officials are State, county, or municipal 
officers. 

So the Constitution after providing a very 
unique, but I think archaic fashion, for the 
selection of presidential electors—for the 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent—leaves the election of the Members of 
the Senate and House upon the electors of 
each State who are qualifed to vote for 
Members of the most numerous house of 
’ the State legislature. 

Thus, our elections in the United States 
do become complicated to one who has never 
had residence there—for each State has its 
own laws to treat with its voting proce- 
dures—as well as the qualification of candi- 
dates and voters. By and large the State 


laws have over the years become fairly uni- 
form but there still remain differences in 
registration procedures, dates of elections, 
filing procedures for candidates, limitations 
on campaign expenditures which under the 
wise guidance of organizations like the 
Council of State Governments will one day 
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become uniform throughout the 48 States. 
At least this is my fond hope. 

I am quite sure that the American election 
system which has developed under our Con- 
stitution becomes more difficult to under- 
stand abroad because of the two elections 
each election year—a primary election be- 
tween the candidates of the same parties 
and then later, after an extensive campaign, 
the final or general election. In our pri- 
maries, as we call them, any qualified voter 
is eligible to become a candidate in the party 
of his choice for any office in the land— 
from the lowest to the highest. He quali- 
fies himself by the filing of a petition signed 
by a number of qualified voters fixed by the 
statute according to the importance of the 
office. In some primaries there have been 
upwards of 30 candidates in a given party. 
The candidate who receives the greatest 
number of votes of course becomes the can- 
didate for his party in the general election. 
Since both parties operate on the same basis 
in this respect, the winners in the primary 
election are the contestants in the general 
election. Here, I hasten to add that al- 
though we have only two major parties, there 
are always spaces on the ballots in which to 
write in candidates of one’s choice and in 
addition to this fact, a candidate may al- 
ways file as an independent or as a member 
of a minor party, as for example the Social- 
ist Party. I wish that time permitted to 
relate some of the interesting experiences I 
have had in primary contests in my own 
State. 

Now, when a President is running, the dele- 
gates for the party convention are selected 
from each State to represent their parties at 
the Presidential conventions. In my own 
State of New Jersey these delegates were se- 
lected last Tuesday in the primary election 
held three. These delegates may or may not, 
according to their designations on the ballot, 
be pledged to certain candidates for Presi- 
dent or Vice President. In the year in which 
a President is to be elected it is usually cus- 
tomary for all other candidates in both par- 
ties to lean heavily upon the presidential 
candidates’ popularity and by the same token, 
county and municipal aspirants for office 
generally lean heavily upon Statewide candi- 
dates—as, for example, the candidate for 
Governor or for the United States Senate. 
Our campaigns in the United States are prop- 
erly the subject of much criticism both at 
home and abroad, and this is so primarily 
because candidates for various offices will 
start to announce their intentions very early 
in the year and the first announcement im- 
mediately brings on the beginning of a pri- 
mary campaign. 

Both in 1940, when I ran for governor, and 
in 1948, when I ran for the United States 
Senate, I was campaigning constantly from 
the middle of February until the day before 
the general election, which in every State, 
except Maine, falls on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday of November of the elec- 
tion year. 

We have pictures here which tell vividly 
the story of our party conventions for the 
Presidency, so for the sake of brevity I will 
not dwell on that subject. 

It should be mentioned that we have ade- 
quate proceedings in the law of each State 
for contesting elections on the grounds of 
fraud or corruption, or even for an alleged 
faulty count. In the case of the election of 
United States Senators and Congressmen 
there are not only safeguards in the law 
against fraud and corruption but the Con- 
stitution provides specifically that each 
House may be the judge of the qualifications 
and fitness of their Members so that there are 
occasions where Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate are investi- 
gated for integrity both at the State level 
and again by the respective Houses to which 
they might seek membership. 
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T had the unpleasant task for a number 
of years of serving on the Senate Committee 
on Privileges in Elections and had to pass 
judgment on the qualifications of men who 
were duly elected by a majority of voters 
of their own State. I can assume you it is 
not an easy task to look beyond what seems 
to be the will of the people of one of our 
great States. 

All this election machinery falls within 
the blueprint of the Constitution of the 
United States and is established, as I have 
indicated, by laws enacted pursuant to that 
great charter of the Government. Under its 
benign influence America has enjoyed on 
the whole that quality of service from its 
elected officials and its representatives in 
its 49 legislative bodies which has given the 
people of the country both the inspiration 
and incentive to expand their national re- 
sources in a period of 169 years to a position 
which has no parallel in the world. I know 
that I speak for my President, for the Con- 
gress, for the people of America when I ex- 
press the hope that, as we try to share with 
others who seek liberty akin to our own, 
our unselfish purposes will be fully under- 
stood everywhere. 

May it be the will of the Almighty to give 
to all people throughout the world the 
bountiful blessings which have been ours in 
the fields of justice, liberty and a well- 
balanced free way of life—through the me- 
dium of free elections and sound constitu- 
tional procedures. 





Partisanship Set Aside 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 

PARTISANSHIP Set ASIDE 


Walter S. Robertson is one of the most re- 
sponsible officials in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. As Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs he shoulders the re- ’ 
sponsibility for United States policy with 
respect to the perplexing problems of the 
Orient. His specific assignments have taken 
him to the Geneva Conference of 1954 and to 
the Manila Pact Conference at Bangkok last 
year. 

Because Assistant Secretary Robertson is 
this trusted official of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration special importance attaches to 
an address he delivered at Staunton, Va., the 
birthplace of Woodrow Wilson. The occasion 
was a notable gathering, including ambassa- 
dors or their representatives from 35 coun- 
tries, in connection with the centennial year 
of the birth of the World War I President. 

Mr. Robertson’s review of the Wilson career 
was in striking contrast to the slurs fre- 
quently thrown at that great President by 
Republican partisan speakers. There was no 
low blow at Woodrow Wilson as the first of 
“three Democratic Presidents to get the coun- 
try into war.” There was no attempt to dis- 
miss him as a visionary, an impractical ideal- 
ist, an egghead. 

On the contrary, Mr. Robertson made a 
point of saying that when war came in Europe 
in 1914, “Wilson was primarily concerned to 
keep our Nation out of it.” He told how Wil- 
son as a boy of 8 “had seen at firsthand in 
oe the horror that follows in the wake 
of war.” 
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Because Wilson's “devotion to peace was 
genuine and compelling,” the Democratic 
President struggled through 3 years of the 
war in Europe to find a common ground on 
which the belligerents could meet. Of this 
Mr. Robertson said: 

“Wilson's statesmanship stands out as ma- 
tured and inspired. He could not have tried 
harder than he did to bring about peace 
without victory, but no man could have 
held back the tide of events that was to 
follow—the sacrifice of more hundreds and 
thousands of lives, the achievement of power 
by the Communists in Russia, the internal 
collapse of Germany, and the eventual rise 
of nazism, bringing on Europe another and 
near fatal war.” : 

The Assistant Secretary of State not only 
commended Wilson’s 14 points as a his- 
toric peace program with overpowering psy- 
chological effect that shortened the war. He 
commended also Wilson’s vision in proposing 
the League of Nations and in insisting that 
it be part of the World War I peace treaty. 
Then Mr. Robertson made this remarkable 
statement: 

“President Wilson’s defeat came not in 
Paris but at home. It is not my purpose 
to explore the causes of that rejection. No 
one can question the earnest patriotism of 
the opposition. No one can question that 
the blame must be shared. 

“It is enough for us to recall that on 
August 8, 1945, the United States Senate 
voted in favor of American membership in 
the League’s successor, the United Nations, 
vindicating Woodrow Wilson’s ideals by the 
startling vote of 89 to 2. 

“We had by then paid in copious measure 
for our failure to join the League of Nations 
that Woodrow Wilson had founded.” 

What relevance does the Wilson example 
have for us today? Mr. Robertson made it 
very clear when he recalled how Wilson’s 
idealism was derided in the 1920’s and then 
said: “We have had to learn once more 
that when Wilson said ‘the world must be 
made safe for democracy’ he was expressing 
the necessary and transcendent objective 
of our Nation’s foreign policy, the end we still 
must achieve if we mean to survive.” 

At the start of 1956 the hope was expressed 
on this page that the centennials of those 
two great men of ideas, Woodrow Wilson 
and his Supreme Court appointee, Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis, would somehow raise the 
level of campaigning in the presidential 
election year. 

Certainly Assistant Secretary of State 
Walter S. Robertson has done his part to 
set partisanship aside and to give credit 
where due. His address at the historic and 
lovely town of Staunton, Va., ought to be 
required reading for Republican and Dem- 
ocratic speakers in the months ahead. It has 
the stamp of statesmanship. 





United States Potters Association Con- 
solidated Report on Sales, Earnings, 
Wages, and Man-Hours, 1947-55 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today in receipt of a chart showing what 
our so-called reciprocal trade and low 
tariff program is doing to one of our 
great industries, who for years has given 
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employment to many, Many people. 
The chart that I am inserting shows a 
steady decrease in earnings, in total 
wages, and total man-hours worked. 
Mr. Speaker, for many years I have 
been calling to the attention of Congress 
this situation and others of similar 
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nature as it affects industries in my dis- 
trict. It is disgraceful that we are ask- 
ing our American labor and manufac- 
turers to compete with products pro- 
duced in other countries by low wage rate 
labor. I say it is time to stop such a 
procedure. 


Exuwit A.—United States Potters Association consolidated report on sales, earnings, 


wages, and man-hours, 1947-55 
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Cotton Research Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following newspaper article describ- 
ing a recent proposal for major accelera- 
tion of cotton research made by W. T. 
Wynn, of Greenville, Miss., chairman of 
the board of directors of the National 
Cotton Council: 

WYNN URGES FIGHT FOR RESEARCH AT TEXAS 

MEETING 

DALLAS, Tex.—If cotton is to insure its 
long-range future, cotton farmers should be- 
gin thinking about paying from $1 to $1.50 
per bale into an industry fund for research 
and promotion. 

This proposal was advanced here today by 
W. T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss., in an address 
to the Texas Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion. Emphasizing that cotton must choose 
between research or recession, he said that 
with an average 12-million-bale crop the col- 
lection of from $1 to $1.50 per bale would 
yield $12 million to $18 million annually for 
work on cotton and cottonseed problems. 


Chairman of the board of directors of the 


National Cotton Council and long prominent 
in the industry, Wynn said, “In no other way 
can I envision that over the long pull we will 
be able to give cotton a truly adequate re- 
search program. 

“In no other way can I see how we are to 
hold and expand our markets, to utilize ef- 
fectively our land and capital investments, 
and to be assured of a prosperous cotton 
economy. 

“I make this proposal,” he said, “knowing 
we have made great progress and that fine 
work is being done in Government and pri- 
vate research laboratories, and in our textile 
schools and textile mills. I make it, how- 
ever, knowing, too, that we must continually 
plan for the future.” 

Wynn said he was addressing the group as 
an individual, “a farmer and a businessman 


whose experience and observation have been 
impressed with the vital role that research 
plays in the changing patterns of economic 
growth, business survival, or business catas- 
trophe.” 

The $12 million fund he proposes admit- 
tedly is but a start, he said, toward matching 
the money that is being spent by producers 
of man-made fibers; but $12 million is enough 
to get into a really effective program of re- 
search and promotion. 


COLLECTION PLANS 


How could such a fund be collected? There 
are several possibilities, he said, all of which 
must be considered carefully. He quoted a 
resolution passed by cotton council delegates 
at the organization’s annual meeting, put- 
ting the organization on record to “seek to 
develop a long-range program to finance, 
from private sources, research and promotion 
in amounts adequate to make cotton fully 
competitive with synthetic fibers and other 
competing materials.” 

The purpose of this resolution, he ex- 
plained, is to make sure that the right 
answer is found to the problem of financing 
such a program as he envisions. 

Mr. Wynn also called attention to a bill 
introduced recently in Congress, incorporat- 
ing the idea of a greatly expanded fund for 
research and promotion. 

“This bill, as I understand it, would have 
the farmers vote a levy on themselves when 
they vote on production controls each year. 
This is one method at which the industry 
will be looking. But whether we come out 
with this method of financing or some other, 
we can all agree that the time for half 
measures is past.” 

IDEA NOT NEW 


The idea of farmers assessing themselves 
for their own protection is not a new one, 
the cotton industry leader declared, noting 
that in the Mississippi Delta cotton producers 
for a period of 50 years paid a dollar per 
bale each year for levees to protect their 
lands from floods. In many of these years 
the price of cotton was less than a dime a 
pound, 

“The threat to the cotton industry by the 
Mississippi River was no more real,” the in- 
dustry leader warned, and not nearly so per- 
manent in nature as the threat now facing 
the cotton farmer—the threat that his means 
of livelihood will be swept away by the on- 
rushing flood of synthetic fiber production.” 
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Foreign Aid and the Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following statement which gives 
the results of some calculations I have 
made in an effort to relate the foreign- 
aid bill to my own district. 

In reaching a decision as to whether 
or not to go along with the administra- 
tion on their request for $4.9 billion in 
funds for foreign aid, I found it of con- 
siderable interest to apply this figure to 
my district. I felt it important to bring 
my constituents’ attention to the 
amounts which are actually coming from 
their pocketbooks without their being 
given-an actual opportunity to vote on 
the measure. As their Representative in 
Congress, I am very much aware of the 
fact that they are heavily burdened with 
tax and that I should extend my efforts 
wherever possible to ease that load. 

Since coming to Congress I have fought 
consistently for cuts in foreign aid and 
this year for the first time voted for the 
bill after the cuts I worked for in com- 
mittee were made. While I certainly do 
not base my decision to fight for cuts 
entirely on the basis of per capita cost 
to the taxpayer, I do feel it is of great 
importance. 

In applying the 1956 foreign-aid figure 
to my State, I find that Michigan’s share 
amounts to $277,340,000. My Eighth 
District, with a population of 333,277, 
would carry a portion of this request 
amounting to $14,504,882. 

In my district, there were 104,995 
voters who cast a ballot in the congres- 
sional election in 1954. It is surprising 
to realize that their share of the pro- 
posed $4.9 billion would amount to 
$138.14 each. 

I believe the following figures on the 
6 counties and 6 largest cities in the 
Eighth District are worthy of our study: 


Share of 1956 
foreign aid 


Clinton County. ...........-.- 31, 195 $1, 358, 966. 00 
Gratiot County.........-.... 33, 429 1, 453, 261. 60 
Ionia County - 38, 158 1, 658, 493. 20 


Montcalm County el 31,013 | 1, 350, 645. 80 
Saginaw County 153, 515 6, 683, 894. 00 
Shiawassee County-...-.--- 1, 999, 621. 40 


45, 967 
8th district 


Popula- 
tion 


333, 277 | “14, 504, 882. 00 


Applying the same figures to our six 
largest cities: 


Share of 1956 
foreign aid 


Popula- 
tion 


6, 412 
8, 341 
6, 668 
15, 948 
4, 954 
92, 918 


$278, 626. 85 
361, 861. 74 
290, 388. 85 
696, 968. 74 
215, 803. 80 

4, 043, 755. 87 


a ee 
St. Johns 
Saginaw- 
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Technical and Scientific Education and 
Proposed Federal Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written to the editor of the New York 
Times by William Benton, former United 
States Senator from Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 31, 1956. 
The Eprror, 
THE New YorK TIMES, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Sir: In his important address at 
Baylor University last Friday President Ei- 
senhower called upon American universities 
and foundations to help provide “adequate 
institutions of modern techniques and sci- 
ences” in underdeveloped areas. 

The President thus makes a tentative 
approach to a problem of the highest im- 
portance and urgency. He eloquently 
sketches the breadth of the opportunity. At 
Baylor he said: 

“Do we not find here a worthy challenge 
to America’s universities and to their grad- 
uates? I firmly believe that if some or all 
of our great universities, strongly supported 
by private foundations that exist in number 
throughout our land, sparked by the zeal 
and fire of educated Americans, would de- 
vote themselves to this task, the prospects 
for a peaceful and prosperous world would 
be mightily enhanced. 

“IT honestly believe that the opportunity 
here for each educated American is in- 
valuable beyond the comprehension almost 
of any one of us.” 

I read the Baylor address in Paris. Per- 
haps this explains why I reacted with dis- 
tress over the considerable misunderstand- 
ing it will cause abroad. Foreigners don’t 
realize that our Federal Government has no 
authority over the programs of our univer- 
sities or our foundations. Further, abroad 
as well as at home, some people think of 
foundations as bottmless cornucopias, and 
of universities perhaps as turbines of energy 
and intelligence that can be redirected at 
will. 

Naturally, the ideal in any such situation 
is to hope that private money can carry the 
load. But all of our universities today com- 
mit all of their annual income to maintaining 
their own existing programs. Many are in- 
curring deficits to keep them going. I do not 
know one institution that could undertake 
important new obligations overseas in the 
underdeveloped nations without slashing 
drastically the services it now renders to its 
own students or to its own State and com- 
munity; or to the cause of science and schol- 
arship. Indeed, our universities must de- 
velop far bigger budgets to do justice to their 
present obligation. Some estimates predict a 
doubling of college and university enroll- 
ment, on present trends, by 1970. 

The foundations, for their part, don’t often 
have deficits. But they do have existing pro- 
grams and commitments, worked out pains- 
takingly between their officers and their 
trustees, which consume most of their in- 
come. If all of the uncommitted 1957 in- 
come of all the major American foundations 
were to be devoted to President Eisenhower’s 
suggestion, the total would not remotely 
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meet or match the need or the challenge 
implicit in it. 

In the Times and elsewhere I have pointed 
out that the classroom is a critical front in 
the cold war. Last fall I personally saw the 
evidence of this in Moscow, Kiev, and Lenin- 
grad. One small example is that Soviet engi- 
neering institutes last year graduated 63,000 
new engineers—competent and indoctrinated 
engineers. We graduated only 23,000 in the 
face of a domestic need for 45,000 to 50,000. 
The surplus export crop of Soviet engineers 
is now beginning to infiltrate the under- 
developed areas. Soviet technicians and 
educators are arriving in Rangoon to build 
and staff the technological institute Khru- 
shchev promised the Burmese people as a gift 
of the Russian people. They are the advance 
point of the new offensive. 

The conference called for June 12 will 
clearly see that President Eisenhower has 
opened up a new and little recognized prob- 
lem in national defense. Viewed as such, it 
is manifestly a Federal problem. I therefore 
emphasize three proposals for immediate 
consideration and action: 

1. Because we ourselves are wasting our 
own manpower potential so grievously—with 
only one-quarter of the top 20 percent of our 
high-school youngsters graduating from col- 
lege—I have suggested the establishment of 
competitive Federal 4-year scholarships, be- 
ginning with 20,000 a year and increasing 
to 100,000 annually as rapidly as the colleges 
can handle them. Why should not service 
overseas be expected from some or all of the 
scholarship winners? Just as graduates 
from the service academies are expected to 
serve their country for 3 years, so our young 
engineers and scientists, educated at the 
expense of the American people, could be ex- 
pected to serve an interneship in their spe- 
cialty overseas. Further, I suggest that a 
proportion of any Federal scholarship pro- 
gram be set aside for students from the un- 
derdeveloped lands, with special considera- 
tion given for students and for curricula 
which would contribute most to economic, 
political and scientific development. 

2. I have proposed the creation by the Fed- 
eral Government of a series of technical as- 
sistance academies, here in this country, in 
conjunction with existing centers of higher 
training—“West Points of Point Four.” For- 
eign students should be welcomed and sup- 
ported in these academies, just as students 
from friendly powers are welcomed in our 
service academies. 

3. Since both the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. are already embarked on limited 
educational technical assistance’ efforts 
abroad, I suggest that the United States take 
the leadership in proposing to the Soviet 
Union and to the free world that the United 
Nations, with the full support of the United 
States and the U.S. S. R. greatly step up its 
budget for technical and scientific education 
in underdeveloped areas. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM BENTON. 

SovuTHPoRT, Conn. 


Commendation of the Hicks Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from Adm. F. 8S. Withington, Chief, 
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Bureau of Ordnance, USN., congratu- 
lating the Hicks Corp. for the fine work 
it has done in the development and pro- 
duction of certain guided missile rocket 
motors. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in.the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1956. 
THE Hicks Corp., 
Boston, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: I desire to acknowledge per- 
sonally the outstanding performance of the 
Hicks Corp. in the development and produc- 
tion of Terrier guided missile rocket motors. 
You have been the leader among the pro- 
ducers in quality and price reduction. The 
Hicks Corp. is the only supplier classed as 
small business. 

I wish to congratulate you particularly on 
two major contributions made recently. The 
response on your part in introducing the 
flame deflector as a safety feature for ship- 
board use into the later units of the booster 
MK 3 is greatly appreciated. The U. S. 5S. 
Boston, the Navy’s first guided missile cruis- 
er, was outfitted with these safer Terrier- 
missile boosters off your production line. 

Your cooperation in introducing the cur- 
rent motor design into production at an ac- 
celerated rate has permitted steady and rapid 
progress in the improvement programs of 
missiles. The work of your production en- 
gineering staff in close cooperation with the 
Bureau’s design personnel plus the ordering 
of long lead time critical materials at your 
financial risk in advance of contract has re- 
duced the normal lead time by two-thirds. 
This is particularly noteworthy when con- 
sidering you are a small business concern. 

I am anticipating equally successful per- 
formance on your part through adaption of 
hydraulic spinning techniques and the re- 
search type contracts with the S. D. Hicks & 
Son Co. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. S. WITHINGTON, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. N., 
Chief, Bureau of Ordnance. 





Dangerous Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial 
entitled “Dangerous Decision,” which 
appeared in the Manchester Union 
Leader, Manchester, N. H., on June 16, 
1956, which I feel will be of interest to 
everyone. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DANGEROUS DECISION 

There will be general agreement among 
the American people with the dissent 
against the majority decision in the United 
States Supreme Court that the Government 
must not only find an employee is a subver- 
sive in order to fire him, but also that he 
occupies a sensitive job. 

This kind of ruling can, as the dissenters 
said, have the Government honeycombed 
with subversives. It is a flagrant violation 
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of the power given to the President by Con- 
gress to pass judgment on whether a Gov- 
ernment employee is a risk to national se- 
curity or not. 

The significance of the majority decision 
is revealed by the hearty approval that it 
has received from an organization such as 
the American Civil Liberties Union. Ap- 
proval by a group like this simply means 
that the decision is a victory for pro-Com- 
munists and Communists, who as a result, 
are better able to carry on their program 
of subversion and undermine our national 
security. 

It is therefore important that Congress 
enact legislation on this matter to see that 
the Government is not a harbor for sub- 
versives. It is disturbing to see the United 
States Supreme Court basing decisions on 
technicalities, while the broader application 
of principle is ignored. 





Martha Shull, Oregon’s Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a most 
capable article entitled “Martha Shull, 
Oregon’s Choice,” by Richard Barss, edi- 
tor of periodicals for the Oregon Edu- 
cation Association. ‘The article, from 
the June 1956 issue of the Portland OFA 
Bulletin, describes the Portland school 
teacher and education leader, who this 
month very probably will be elected as 
president of America’s largest organi- 
zation of educators, the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Although Martha Shull has not been 
on the same side of political questions as 
Mrs. Neuberger and myself, we are 
pleased and privileged to cast partisan- 
ship aside to join in congratulating Miss 
Shull on the eve of her great honor. 
May her administration as head of the 
National Education Association be 
crowned with achievement and success. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 

MarTHA SHULL, OnEGON’S CHOICE 
(By Richard Barss) 


Truly a remarkable classroom teacher. 
That’s Miss Martha A. Shull, Oregon’s can- 
didate for the presidency of our great Na- 
tional Education Association. 

She is a thoroughly charming personali- 
ty—warm and friendly, gracious and gay. 
But she’s much more than that. She’s a 
woman of great educational experience and 
a long-time leader in organizational affairs. 
Consider these few recent examples of her 
busy professional career: 

Only 2 summers ago, she was one of 
2 United States delegates to the 17th Inter- 
national Conference on Education in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, appointed by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

She has just completed serving as one of 
33 national leaders on President Eisenhower’s 
Committée for the White House Conference 
on Education. 

And now, of course, she’s first vice presi- 
dent of the NEA and doing other profes- 
sional work as well, 
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Yes, she’s a remarkable teacher, one I 
would like to have known far longer than 
I have. 

I first began working with Martha in 1943- 
44, shortly after I started editing publica- 
tions for the Oregon Education Association, 
She was then chairman of our Economic Wel- 
fare Committee—and how that committee 
functioned. It really knew where it wanted 
to go. It brought group insurance to OFA 
members for the first time. And it got the 
ball rolling on sick leave, improved salaries, 
health certification procedures, and credit 
unions—a vigorous action program soon 
realized. 

True, Martha had a good committee. But 
it was she who kept it moving and helped 
pull misty visions into manageable prac- 
ticalities. Her quiet sallies relaxed tension 
in committee debate. And her poise and 
charm brought about significant educational 
gains in work with laymen, legislators, or 
reluctant educators. 

Martha Shull was discovered by her fellow 
educators long before I came to know her. 
She had already served as president of the 
Inland Empire Education Association which 
meets every year in Spokane, Wash., and 
draws the attendance of leading educators 
from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. She was one of the first women presi- 
dents of that large organization. She had 
also held various offices in the Portland High 
School Teachers Association and was secre- 
tary and a charter member of the Portland 
Teachers’ Credit Union. 

After 1943-44, the list of her professional 
services became even more impressive. That 
was only natural, because she believed 
thoroughly in the significant work to be 
done through effective educational organiza- 
tion. 

Successively she became Northwest re- 
gional director of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, member and vice chair- 
man of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, chair- 
man of the Oregon TEPS Commission. 

She was president of the Oregon Education 
Association, on the executive committee of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, and a member of the 
executive committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association from 1950 to 1954. An OFA 
delegate to the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession at Ottawa, Canada, 
Martha was later an NEA delegate to its suc- 
cessor organization at Oslo, Norway. 

Phi Beta Kappa she is, and a member of 
such groups as the National Council of 
Teachers of English, AAUW, League of 
Women Voters, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Portland’s Quota Club re- 
cently honored her as its annual “Woman 
of Achievement” and Theta Sigma Phi cited 
her as 1 of 5 leading women in Oregon public 
affairs. 

Despite all her organizational interests, 
Martha does a teaching job that draws the 
plaudits of pupils in Portland’s Jefferson 
High School. Wrote one, in a recent pregrad- 
uation note: “I feel so fortunate to have had 
you our last year at Jefferson. You have been 
my absolute favorite teacher of all times. 
English literature and reading would never. 
have been interesting to me if it had not been 
for you, your knowledge, experience, and pa- 
tience.” 

My own favorite tribute to Martha was 
given in the seconding speech for her as NEA 
first vice president last summer. Said former 
NEA President “Andy” Holt: 

“I wish I had the vocabulary so I could do 
justice to a description of Martha Shull’s in- 
numerable virtues. Lacking such, I can only 
describe her in my native Tennessee dialect. 

“As you can see, she is as pretty as a 
speckled pup. When she smiles, you feel 
warm inside, Just like somebody has said 
something nice about your grandchild. 

. “She is as shrewd as a farmer’s wife at a 
Sears, Roebuck sale. 
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“She knows the NEA like a moonshiner 
knows his corn. 

“She is as eloquent as a Baptist preacher 
at camp meeting, and when she talks she 
sounds like a spring branch running down 
a mountainside. 

“She is as sweet as sorghum molasses fresh 
off the mill, and she is as pleasant as a hog at 
sloppin’ time. 

“She will be invited everywhere, and wher- 
ever she goes, we'll be glad she has been.” 





North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Long Overdue Treaty,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of June 7, 
1956. The editorial deals with the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A LONG OVERDUE TREATY 


For more than 5 years the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has failed to act upon 
a treaty that has an important bearing 
upon our relations with Canada and our 
Latin-American neighbors. It is the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, 
generally referred to as NARBA. 

Just as broadcasting stations in the United 
States must operate on assigned frequencies 
in order to avoid radio anarchy, similar regu- 
lation should exist bilaterally between our 
country and each of those near our borders. 
That is the purpose of NARBA. 

Interference from Cuban radio stations 
is effectively destroying the service rendered 
by some United States broadcasters, par- 
ticularly in the South and along the eastern 
seaboard. Even a weak station in Cuba can 
cause interference hundreds of miles away. 
Radio waves do not respect national bound- 
aries and an international agreement is the 
only practical method of obtaining mutual 
protection. 

Although the proposed NARBA does not 
satisfy everyone, in many respects it is more 
favorable to the United States than any 
earlier agreement. Opposition to it comes 
from only 15 of the more than 2,500 AM 
stations in this country. Some critics of 
NARBA say that ratification still will leave 
us without a radio treaty with Mexico. 
Efforts are being made to work out an agree- 
ment with that country, but in order to 
strengthen our position in Mexican negotia- 
tions we should have a deal with the other 
North American stations. NARBA would 
give us a much-needed bargaining tool. 

The Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, George C. McCon- 
naughey, has urged the Senate to take im- 
mediate action on NARBA and consent to 
ratification. The work of the FCC con- 
stantly is hampered by trying to adhere to 
the provisions of a treaty which in fact does 
not exist. The Senate should make a deci- 
sion before adjournment this summer and, 
in the public interest, we think that deci- 
sion should be to ratify NARBA. 
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Importance of Coal to the National 
Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there has been much discus- 
sion of the economic situation of coal in 
the United States. The increased uses 
of power, because of the expanding eco- 
nomic situation of our country, have cre- 
ated new uses for coal. In addition, the 
depletion of the mines of Europe has also 
created an additional market for this 
important product. 

Mr. President, a few days ago the 
President of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co. delivered in Washington, D. C., 
a very important address on this sub- 
ject. The title of the address is ‘“‘Coal’s 
Vital Place in World Prosperity and 
Peace.” 

Capt. John M. Cummings, a special 
writer for the Philadelphia Inquirer, has 
also made comments along this line. 

Railroad officials, heads of the coal- 
producing companies, and also the United 
Mine Workers have organized a new cor- 
poration for the purpose of promoting 
the increased use of coal. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as I feel that 
all my colleagues will be interested in 
reading these two important documents, 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Mr. Tuohy and the article by 
Captain Cummings be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

COAL’s VITAL PLACE IN WORLD PROSPERITY AND 
PEACE 
(By Walter J. Tuohy) 

If coal could be rediscovered today in the 
research laboratory the world would hear 
with wonder of this amazing energy source. 
Coal, nature’s concentrated power package 
in the handy black container, is perhaps 
taken a bit for granted these days. 

Coal powered the industrial revolution 
which began a century and a half ago. To- 
day a second industrial revolution isesweep- 
ing the world, bringing with it as radical a 
change in the way of living as did the first. 
Wations all over the world are rebuilding 
after the war years, and are driving hard for 
higher living standards for their people. One 
may be the impression that new sources of 
energy are to power this second revolution. 
We hear of atomic energy, petro energy, and 
hydro energy. The fact, however, is that coal 
energy, which powered the first industrial 
revolution, will carry the heaviest part of this 
second one, too. 

Coal actually furnishes today the greatest 
share of the world’s energy. As energy needs 
double in the next generation, more and more 
coal will be required. The energy demand 
will be so great that all coal, as well as all 
other energy sources, will be needed. 

How will this extraordinary demand for 
coal be met? 

We know the United States has the world’s 
largest recoverable coal reserves, and the 
capacity efficiently to produce it. Behind 
the Iron Curtain, in Russia and Red China, 
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are also vast reserves of coal. We may as- 
sume their ability to mine it and their own 
growing need for it. In South America and 
Japan, the coal resources cannot keep up with 
the growing needs and they are importing 
United States coal. 

There is one vital area in the free world, 
however, where a serious shortage of coal 
threatens both prosperity and peace. It is 
about the coal hunger of the nations of 
Western Europe that I should like to speak. 
This year over 40 million tons are going 
abroad to help meet this deficiency. In the 
years ahead Europe’s import needs will be 
much greater. It is vital that American coal 
in the necessary amounts be made available 
to Western Europe, for it has a direct bear- 
ing upon the economic strength that under- 
lies the ability to resist aggression. 

If I may I will use slides to help make 
understandable the statistical material. How 
big is Western Europe’s new demand for 
energy? The slide shows that Western Eu- 
rops used 805 millions of short tons of coal 
equivalent in energy in 1955. This is made 
up of coal and lignite 597, oil products 139, 
hydroelectric 63, and natural gas 6. Of the 
coal, 27 million tons were imported from the 
United States. This was 71 percent of all 
United States coal exports in 1955. 

The next slide gives the biggest customers 
in Western Europe. Last year Germany took 
6,672,000 short tons; Italy, 6,056,000; the 
United Kingdom, 4,858,000; the Netherlands, 
4,623,000; Austria, 1,219,000; Belgium and 
Luxembourg, 1,142,000; and France, 1,017,000. 

What is the probable future coal demand 
in Western Europe? The slide shows that 
Western Europe’s energy demands expressed 
in the equivalent of millions of short tons 
of coal will go to 926 in 1960, and to 1,323 
in 1975. It shows also the proportion of that 
demand that must be filled with imported 
sources of energy. These projections are 
made in the report just published by the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. 

The worldwide expansion of steelmaking 
capacity is a reliable guide to the magnitude 
of future increased coal use, keeping in mind 
that it takes a ton of coal to make a ton of 
steel. The slide portrays steel production 
in several countries in Western Europe in 
1955 and estimated capacity by 1960, with 
the increase in tonnage that this represents. 
The hard core of European demand for 
United States coal is for metallurgical pur- 
poses. Europe consumed 17.5 million tons 
of United States metallurgical coal in 1955, 
and is reported to be seeking 22.5 million tons 
far 1956. 

The next slide charts the OEEC’s estimate 
of European coal imports from the United 
States—27 million tons in 1955, 44 million 
in 1960, and 55 million tons in 1975. The 
report says it has taken 55 million tons as 
the maximum because larger amounts would 
probably need considerably increased port 
and transport facilities. ‘Larger imports in 
the future,” says OEEC, “would almost cer- 
tainly have to come from the United States 
and their cost would be largely dependent 
on the level of transatlantic freights at the 
time.” It is my belief that both port and 
transport facilities can and will be improved, 
and that United States export can go to 
the level of 100 million ‘tons a year: 

The exportation of American coal overseas 
began as far back as the 1890’s. The first 
really substantial movement of export coal 
occurred in 1920 when 22 million tons went 
to overseas destinations. Another peak 
movement of 22 million toms occurred in 
1926, acused by the British coal strike. But 
in other years the export volume varied 
widely, and it was not until after World War 
II that export became a major factor in the 
coal industry. 

The slide shows coal exports from the 
United States since 1920—first, the average 
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annual tonnage from 1920 to 1945, which was 
4 million tons—second the average of 22 mil- 
lion tons in the 10-year period 1946 to 1955— 
and finally, the estimate of 42 million tons 
this year, based on the first quarter. 

The next slide shows production and over- 
seas exports of coal for the last 10 years. 
There were two high points, 1947 and 1951, 
but beginning with 1954 we see the develop- 
ment of a year-to-year upward trend in ex- 
ports. The forecast for this year is a con- 
tinuation of this rise. 

The real significance of the trend is the 
change in the character of the export coal 
movement. It is becoming more evident 
day by day that the foreign demand for 
American coal is no longer on a spot basis, 
but is permanent and expanding. Export 
coal is now being purchased in sizable quan- 
tities on contracts of 3 to 5 years duration. 

Can Europe increase its coal production 
materially and lessen dependence on United 
States imports? It cannot. 

Chief among the problems of the European 
coal industry are a declining labor force in 
spite of recruiting efforts, and the low out- 
put of manpower. 

The next slide gives the coal output per 
man per day the United States is 10 tons, 
compared with 1.21 in Great Britain, 1.12 


in Germany, 0.98 in France, 0.78 in Belgium, _ 


and 0.63 in Italy. 

In addition to low productivity and man- 
power decline, other reasons are given for 
the inability of some countries abroad to in- 
crease production in the face of rapidly ex- 
panding energy requirements. These include 
faulty and wasteful mining practices of the 
past, inability to adopt older mines to mech- 
anization, and difficulties involved in deeper 
mining. The shafts of British coal mines 
grow deeper and deeper. In 1924, the average 
depth was 1,000 feet, today it is 1,300 feet. 
New mines opened in recent years range from 
depths of 1,800 to 3,000 feet. 

The authoritative London publication, the 
Economist, regards the British coal produc- 
tion outlook as dismal. After 6 years of 
diligent long-term planning by the British 
National Coal Board, and the investment 
of large amounts of Government money in 
capital improvements and new mines, out- 
put targets have been revised downward and 
capital costs have been revised upward. 

The National Coal Board forecasts that 
declining coal production in present col- 
lieries would necessitate in the next 10 years 
for new equipment and the opening of new 
mines, capital expenditures of 1 billion 
pounds (close to $3 billion). Even with this 
huge new exepnditure, British coal produc- 
tion in 1965 will be only 20 million tons more 
than it was last year. Under these circum- 
stances it is quite apparent that Great Brit- 
ain, once the coal supplier to Europe, can 
never again fill that role. 

A friend of mine who holds an important 
place in the British coal and shipping trade 
recently told me that in 1913 Great Britain 
exported 75 million tons of coal, 18 million 
tons moving through his home port of Car- 
diff, Wales. Last year no coal was exported 
from Cardiff, and coal-loading terminals in 
that port are being converted into unloading 
facilities for the permanent importation of 
coal. 

Other sources of energy can be expected 
to expand in response to the heavy demand 
for more energy. But petroleum, natural 
gas, and falling water are not available in 
quantities sufficient to meet the current en- 
ergy deficit. Atomic energy, on a commer- 
cial basis, is too far in the future to bear 
any sizable portion of the load. 

The OEEC report says that the popular 
enthusiasm aroused by nuclear energy, and 
the headline publicity given to developments 
of relatively small importance have been 
unfortunate. This is a false impression of 
the contribution that nuclear energy is likely 
to make to Western Europe’s energy needs 
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during the next 20 years. The report fore- 
casts that nuclear energy will not provide 
more than 8 percent of the total energy de- 
mand in Western Europe in 1975. It is a 
mistake, the réport indicates, to assume that 
atomic energy on a large scale is just around 
the corner. The conclusion is: 

“For many years to come conventional 
forms of energy will be needed and coal must 
remain the mainstay of the Western Euro- 
pean energy economy.” 

Thus, we find that international trade has 
become an established part of the coal in- 
dustry in the United States. We now face 
the responsibility of seeing to it that the 
exportation of coal continues to be the bil- 
lion-dollar business the United States De- 
partment of Commerce has called it. 

Now is the critical time to examine this 
channel of international trade that has been 
set up, connecting the American coal mine 
with the foreign consumer. What needs to 
be done to strengthen the channel, and keep 
the coal moving? 

There are four major parts in this channel: 
(1) Production of the coal at the mines; (2) 
rail transportation from mine to tidewater; 
(3) ocean transport to foreign shores; (4) 
unloading and distribution of the coal over- 
seas. 

As to the first our highly mechanized and 
efficient coal mining industry has well estab- 
lished its ability to produce the coal at low 
cost. The coal producers are making heavy 
capital expenditures to enlarge operations, 
increase capacity, and reduce costs. It is 
estimated that they will increase their capital 
spending this year to $300 million. This faith 
and confidence being exhibited by the Ameri- 
can coal industry have spread to our most 
conservative financial institutions, such as 
banks, investment houses, and trust funds. 

Look at this slide of a recent advertise- 
ment by a leading bank, the First National 
City Bank of New York. It is headlined 
“Bright Future for Black Diamonds,” and it 
continues “Coal production can more than 
double by 1975 * * * with bank help.” 
Please notice particularly those last three 
words. When a bank wants to put its money 
behind coal’s future, it is saying it with 
more than words. 

A heavy responsibility rests upon the coal 
industry to produce good low-ash coal, well 
prepared, and reasonably priced. Farsighted 
producers recognize that a quality product 
alone is the firm foundation of the export 
coal trade. 

We can count on the solid backing of the 
miners in maintaining high productivity and 
efficiency. The United Mine Workers of 
America, to its credit, has historically sup- 
ported mechanization in the industry. Six 
years of peace in the coal industry have 
proved what progressive men can do work- 
ing together. 

2. Next is rail transportation from mine to 
tidewater. Speaking for the two largest rail- 
roads that originate coal for export, who to- 
gether move 80 percent of all the coal ex- 
ported through the port of Hampton Roads, 
we recognize fully our obligation to provide 
an ample supply of coal cars for loading, to 
maintain adequate facilities for dumping, 
and to give good service at reasonable rates. 

These railroads are now making heavy 
capital expenditures to increase the capacity 
to handle export coal at Hampton Roads. At 
Lambert’s Point in Norfolk, the Norfolk & 
Western is building additional tracks, piers, 
and terminal facilities. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has under con- 
struction at Newport News a new coal pier 
that will go into operation this fall, with 
supporting yards, tracks and other termi- 
nal facilities. 

The 2 roads together now have nearly 14,000 
new hopper cars on order, and bad orders are 
at an all-time low —around 1 percent. 

The railroads are handling this export 
traffic at less than a cent per ton mile, in 
trains which represent the world’s lowest 
cost lafd transportation, 
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Because of these efforts of the coal pro- 
ducers and the coal-carrying railroads to do 
their cooperative job more efficiently and 
more economically this remarkable fact can 
be stated: 

The superior coals of the United States 

can be mined and delivered to tidewater 
piers, ready for shipment overseas, at much 
less than the cost of coal at the mines in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and other 
coal producing countries. 
3. Third is ocean shipping. Much credit 
is due to the shipping companies for their 
part in preserving the export market. When 
we consider that there has been no mer- 
chant marine as such for the handling of 
export coal, a miracle of transportation has 
taken place. A fleet of ships has been put 
together that last year transported 38 million 
tons of coal abroad, truly a great achieve- 
ment. 

But the quality and quantity of ocean 
shipping are limited. Herein lies one of our 
greatest problems. We need larger, better 
and more modern ships that can get the 
coal across the ocean at a cost low enough 
to hold the markets. 

4. No less important is the fourth factor, 
the unloading of the coal at the foreign 
port and its delivery to consumers. Large 
bulk terminals, as modern and efficient as 
the United States coal loading piers, should 
be constructed at the other end of the ocean 
routes for low-cost redistribution of the coal 
cargo. 

Forward looking decisions taken now can 
provide immediate relief for these four prob- 
lem areas, and will lay the foundation for an 
international coal trade that could go a 
dpng way in stabilizing the economy and 
peace of the world. There is too much at 
stake to stand by and do nothing when we 
see that there are inadequacies in our inter- 
national coal trade channel 

The American coal industry, the miners’ 
union, and the railroads have joined in an 
unprecedented partnership. It is my privi- 
lege here today to announce the formation 
of an organization which will have a far- 
reaching effect on the future of our foreign 
trade in coal. 

Late last fall the top executives of the in- 
dustries and organizations most vitally con- 
cerned with the overseas export of coal held 
joint discussions in Washington. Called by 
Joe Moody, president of the Southern Coal 
Producers Association, the group included 
the chief executives of the larger exporting 
and coal-producing companies, the presi- 
dent of the miners’ union, and the presidents 
of the coal-originating railroads. A survey 
of all phases of the coal business was made, 
and on May 28 the group voted to organize 
a new corporation, to be known as American 
Coal Shipping, Inc. Papers of incorporation 
were filed earlier this week, capitaliziing the 
company at $50 million. 

This new corporation will promote the ex- 
port coal trade on the broadest possible basis. 
Its first proposal is to enter immediately into 
the ocean shipping business, by acquiring 
ships of its own and placing them in the 
export coal trade. Other plans will follow, 
directed toward additional problems in the 
international movement of American coal. 
It will be remembered that it was 4 years 
ago that Mr. John L. Lewis proposed a co- 
operative venture to provide more ships for 
export coal. 

This is an historic moment in the coal 
industry. We stand as a cohesive group—- 
the coal producers, the miners’ union, the 
exporters, and the railroads. Our unity is 
the assurance to the free nations that coal, 
America’s greatest and most abundant natu- 
ral resource, will find its vital role in world 
prosperity and peace. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer] 

Pennsylvania, as the Nation’s leading coal- 
producing State, has much more than an 
academic interest in the formation of a $50 
million corporation to engage in the business 
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of exporting the fuel. And Philadelphia, as 
the State’s leading port, could very well be- 
come the central point of“the export trade. 

Bulk cargo is a specialty of the port of 
Philadelphia. Coal, particularly anthracite, 
has for many years been shipped from this 
city and at Port Richmond the Reading Co. 
has the finest plant in the country for trans- 
ferring the fuel from rail- to water-borne 
commerce. 

The new corporation, from all accounts, 
will deal especially in bituminous shipments. 
Expanding European industry has created an 
ever-increasing demand for coal of this type 
and to meet it we find capital and labor co- 
operating. 

American Coal Shipping Corp. was born 
the other day in Washington. Coal produc- 
ing companies, railroads, and the United 
Mine Workers of America are financing the 
new venture in international trade. 

Here you find Walter J. Tuohy, president 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, a large 
coal carrier; Ralph Knode, chairman of 
Philadelphia’s General Coal Co., among 
others, joining with John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers, and Tom Ken- 
nedy, its vice president, to take advantage of 
the new opportunity to increase the output 
of American mines. 

Each of these groups, the carriers, the mine 
owners and the union will toss some $16,- 
700,000 into the kitty. The company will 
acquire ships of its own which will ply be- 
tween American and European continental 
ports. - 

Until the last big war much of the con- 
tinental supply came from England. But 
this source is unable to produce in quan- 
tity sufficient to meet the demands @ 
an expanding economy. American coal in 
large quantities is constantly going abroad. 
But with their own bottoms the new com- 
pany hopes to be able to increase deliveries 
substantially. 

Here is where Philadelphia comes into the 
picture in a big way. Here, too, is where 
Mayor Dilworth and his port officials should 
bestir themselves to action. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has frequently boasted of be- 
ing the largest coal carrier in the world. Its 
lines tap the richest coal lands in the coun- 
try. Philadelphia is the natural coal port of 
the Pennsylvania system. Here is has built 
an enormous plant to handle the bulk of ore 
coming in from South America. It could 
just as readily transfer from car to ship as 
well as from ship to car. 

Most of the anthracite coming to Phila- 
delphia is handled by the Reading Co. But 
the bituminous coal in large quantities is 
carried east by the Pennsylvania and the 
B. & O. 

With the St. Lawrence seaway being 
pushed to completion, port cities on the 
Great Lakes are alert to the opportunities 
this new artery will afford. Cleveland is 
preparing for a big business in overseas trade. 
Coal, being a nonperishable commodity, is 
the type of cargo with a strong appeal to 
shippers via the seaway. Cleveland is ex- 
panding as a steel city and this, naturally, 
calls for more coal to feed its mills. And if 
they go into the coal shipping business, too, 
well, it’s time for Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh to square away for action. 
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OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
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remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I insert therein copy of a telegram which 
I sent to Drew Pearson, columnist, last 
Saturday morning, June 16. The tele- 
gram is self-explanatory: 
JuNE 16, 1956. 
DrEwW PEARSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Was amazed to read in your column in 
this (Saturday June 16) morning’s Wash- 
ington Post your statement I had said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s operation was “the last 
straw,” and that he should“not be a can- 
didate for reelection. Story completely in- 
correct and untrue, as I have never made 
any such statement, either publicly or pri- 
vately. Instead, during the past week, I 
have expressed in public addresses, press 
releases, and radio reports, my confidence 
President Eisenhower will soon fully recover 
from his operation and will be a candidate 
for reelection. Furthermore, as a duly 
elected Delegate at Large from Ohio to the 
coming Republican Convention I shall cast 
my vote for Mr. Eisenhower’s renomination. 
As a fellow newspaperman I regret your 
failure to check story with me before pub- 
lication. Will appreciate correction of re- 
port as promptly as possible. 

CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
Member of Congress. 





Problems and Need of Armed Forces Re- 
serve—Address by Brig. Gen. Richard 
L. McNelly, USAR 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a speech de- 
livered by Brig. Gen. Richard L. McNelly, 
USAR, at the Akron, Ohio, military din- 
ner, on April 4, 1956. This speech sets 
forth the problems and needs in the Re- 
serve, and, I believe, discusses our Armed 
Forces Reserve program with keen in- 
sight. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Bric. GEN. RicHaRp L. MCNELLY, 

UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE, AT AKRON, 

OHIO, MILITARY DINNER, APRIL 4, 1956 


The suggestion was offered that my talk 
tonight should partake somewhat of the 
self-appraisal climate, upon the premise that 
one of the best ways to improve self or 
cause is to submit first to self-examination. 
TI’ll buy that with one proviso; let’s look 
mainly at our problems and needs in the 
Reserve—not waste any time preening our 
feathers and gushing over what’s good about 
us; and there are many good things, believe 
me. 

For me to bore you with a long resume 
of oft repeated facts and figures and cate- 
gorical statements concerning the Reserve 
program, many of which would be already 
familiar to you, would doubtless carry out 
my mission tonight. But I fear those who 
hadn't slipped out during the speech would 
be practicing that difficult of social graces— 
yawning with their lips closed, by the time 
I had finished. 

In contrast to a repetitious treatment of 
the mechanics of the Reserve program, I 
would like to treat of a few problems which 
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seem to be vital to the Reserve's future oper- 
ations, no matter the details of daily rou- 
tine. I suppose we will always be haunted by 
that typically American weakness where mili- 
tary matters are concerned, namely, a smug 
contentment and lackadaisical attitude 
amongst the general public where military 
peacetime effort is indicated. We are often 
faced at the individual level in the Reserve 
recruiting phase with cynicism, skepticism 
and what sometimes borders on an organized 
sales resistance to the objectives of the mili- 
tary Reserve. 

ince we are indulging in self-appraisal 
tonight we may as well admit that we have to 
date approximately only one-third of the 
1,600,000 trained and organized reservists 
needed. Why should it be such a task to 
interest men in a proposition which, if of- 
fered by an experienced pitchman on a circus 
midway or by a promoter in a plush office, 
would be a self-evident bonanza? Suppose I 
were to hold under your nose a beautifully 
embossed certificate similar to the pieces of 
paper you get from corporations as stock 
certificates, instead of an enlistment blank, 
and I said to you, “No money required. All 
I want of you is your signature and your 
promise to give me 2 hours of your time 1 
evening a week and 2 weeks out of the sum- 
mer—that’s all. For your promise you will 
receive (if you keep your part of the bar- 
gain), with no strings attached, the follow- 
ing: 

“1. A minimum of 63 days pay—63, all 
earned in off business hours, mind you. 

“2. This pay can be anywhere from $2.77 
to $6.88, to start, per day; with increases 
that can go as high as $12. per day, accord- 
ing to how you apply yourself; and higher 
when and if you can qualify for a com- 
mission. 

“3. Free schooling at no extra charge in 
everything from photography, electronics, 
radar, automotive mechanical training, com- 
munications, weapons, police science—nearly 
any subject you can think of and all of 
which fit into civilian life. 

“4. Free clothing—no need to wear out 
your own clothes. 

“5. Opportunity to draw a pension under 
our pension plan which requires absolutely 
no payments down on your part—only your 
sticking to your bargain.” 

Wouldn't you sign it—almost automati- 
cally? Did you ever hear anything like it 
in this day and age? An age when you or- 
dinarily can’t turn around without it cost- 
ing you money. And I have not even 
touched on the intangibles of friendships 
formed, valuable personal connections, pride 
of a job well done, standing in your cqm- 
munity, to say nothing of the heart warmth 
and satisfaction of patriotic participation in 
preserving the greatest way of life man has 
ever known since the dawn of civilization. 


Now, after that sales outburst, what is 
wrong that so many folks turn it down? 
Why is it that this bonanza I’ve described is 
ducked by otherwise acceptable and prudent 
individuals; is evaded by subterfuge at times 
degenerating into utter defiance? Is it 
the fear of losing one’s daily livelihood—los- 
ing a job? That is a very powerful human 
force—the struggle to gain and hold onto 
security. 

Which brings me to the first problem of 
importance in our self-scrutiny. This is a 
dire need for a Federal Law to implement 
employer cooperation in the matter of ac- 
tive duty, summer field training and so on, 
with stringent enough penalties upon the 
uncooperative to make it effective. Such 
regulation has been flirted with, but a work- 
able, fair and enforcible law with real teeth 
in it is yet to emerge from the hopper, as far 
as Reserve forces are concerned. So the 
nightmare of maintaining even minimum 
strength and going to field training with a 
respectable showing of troops gives respon- 
sible commanders bad dreams. The compli- 
cation of the demands of the uncooperative 
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employer but adds to the confusion and 
frustration, 

I pay high tribute to the many employing 
firms who have been most cooperative in 
releasing men for tours of Reserve duty in 
the Armed Forces. 

Many chambers of commerce have dili- 
gently studied the problem and contributed 
many a plan to establish definite employer 
policies where reservists require time off for 
drill and field training. However, there are 
many employers who aren’t as wholehearted 
and patriotic. The reservist and the future 
of the defense policy need protection and 
guaranties against this type of resistance; 
a@ man has to eat—his family has to be sup- 
ported—and patriotic duty and fervor run 
@ poor second to junior’s and mommy’s 
breakfast and Fido’s kennel ration. Many 
are the number of employers whose coopera- 
tion will be enlisted only under the boom 
of the law. 

Some of this resistance probably is hatched 
among subversive channels, and amongst 
enemies of the state. However, it appears to 
me that much of the apathy and resistance, 
as it applies to public and private nonsup- 
port of Reserves participation, is engendered 
from statements of otherwise well-meaning 
folks who pose as experts; prate blithely 
about a pushbutton war, and actually hyp- 
notize themselves and their audiences into 
the conviction that armies as we’ve known 
them are no longer necessary. “Save your 
breath and time,” “It’ll all be in the sky next 
time,” “All we need are a few highly trained 
specialists to man the machines,” are among 
the careless statements heard every day. 
Now this all combines to build up disdain to- 
ward the standard troop establishment; to 
build up public apathy and skepticism to- 
ward the fundamental concept of “the man 
with the gun in his hand.” It makes it 
tough to get men who will conscientiously 
support the Reserve. While the units fam- 
ish and struggle for effective strength thou- 
sands of available youngsters, even in the 
face of what force there is in the Reserve pro- 
gram bill, hide behind the false hope that 
deferment “until they can’t get at me”; “if 
I could only grab. onto that indispensable 
job”; “I'll get married quick and raise a fam- 
ily”; “maybe the draft won’t catch up with 
me”"—some one of these gimmicks will save 
his hide until the pushbotton war is a reality. 
What wonder that such a climate begets a 
dismal personnel picture? 

We use the term “man with the gun in his 
hand” in the broad sense, of course. All the 
usual ground, amphibious, and airborne 
troops are included, from the special weap- 
ons team to the signalman. The ground 
combat unit will ever be needed as long as 
man argues and exchanges blow for blow. 
The individual whose very presence in the 
deployed ground position serves to preserve 
that status quo, which in turn creates the 
climate for diplomatic negotiation, is prob- 
ably one of the oft-overlooked, effective 
means of terminating strife and warfare, 
once begun; to say nothing of prevention 
through the same means. The difficulty 
with this atomic and nuclear war business is 
that there is no alternative—no twilight be- 
tween the black clouds of war and the first 
glimmer of the dawn of reason, wherein the 
man deployed on the ground can hold the 
diplomatic atmosphere charged with ions of 
force long enough to compel men to make 
peace. In atomic warfare you do as the little 
Italian crapshooters said, “Go for broke.” 
Hanson W. Baldwin, in his recent article in 
Combat Forces Journal entitled “Land Power 
as an Element of National Power” writes: 
“Control of the land or—more properly 
speaking—control of the land animal, man, 
must be, therefore the ultimate objective of 
all military force, no matter how applied. 
This has been true throughout history and 
will be true as long as man walks upon two 
feet * * * and this will certainly be the ob- 


jective of any future war earth men may 
fight, even if it be an all-out nuclear war. 
For the goal of any such war would be to 
compel the enemy to submit; to control the 
land animal man; the military animal, man; 
the political animal, man, who in turn con- 
trols various areas of the earth. * * * The 
ultimate objective of war between men is 
men. The penultimate objective is land— 
the other fellow’s land—and what is on it 
and beneath it.” ; 

Hans J. Morgenthau, writing in the Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists, says: “Atomic 
war is no longer, as was traditional war, an 
instrument of national policy; rather it isa 
means of universal destruction and, as such, 
a last resort of desperation. Thus it has 
become incumbent upon all nations to pur- 
sue their objectives with the traditional 
weapons of warfare rather than through re- 
sort to atomic war. However, to do this 
successfully requires preparedness with tra- 
ditional weapons.” 

A further problem which is timely at this 
point and which involves again public 
apathy, nay actual public resistance, is the 
matter of military installations. It has be- 
come a legend in these parts as you all well 
know, concerning resistance to the Nike sites 
in Cleveland. I speak particularly of ex- 
perience in my own community as regards 
the gaining of an armory site. You of Akron 
can deem yourselves fortunate that you have 
in view a well situated plant which will aid 
in all aspects of the Reserve program—your 
training, recruiting, security, and best of all, 
the great element of pride of unit and esprit. 
There is no substitute. 

Housing and slum clearance have become 
national bywords. One of the greatest as- 
pects of personal and public self-respect and 
dignity can be said to be adequate and dig- 
nified housing. Yet it is tragic to observe 
the viciousness and utter selfishness with 
which public officials and their screaming 
mobs of misled constituents in some locali- 
ties attack the military when it asks for the 


basic privilege of housing itself adequately . 


and dignifiedly. Legislators may often be 
observed turning about-face as to the loca- 
tion of an armory site merely because some 
bleeding heart or colloquial public official 
burns up the wires to the lawmaker’s sanc- 
torium with the plea that certain so-and- 
so’s do not want “one of those armories” 
in their neighborhood. So, rights of the 
military, rights of eminent domain, rights 
of adequate compensation to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the appropriation is per- 
mitted to lapse, oil is poured on the local 
waters and the loyal group of reservists are 
permitted to continue to meet in the base- 
ment of Joe Bloe’s store or over the town 
pool parlor. If I speak with feeling, I do 
so advisedly, having donated many days of 
my personal time over a period of some years 
on such futile projects. 

The most vital aspect of this housing prob- 
lem for Reserve units is the dire necessity 
for storage and security for arms, equip- 
ment and rolling stock. We of the 83d Di- 
vision, after intense recruiting efforts, all 
sorts of inducements and attractions to build 
up our Reserve strength, with, say, a modi- 
cum of success, are convinced that the egg 
must by all means precede the chicken. 
Small arms, crew served weapons, tanks, 
trucks—all the usual implements of the tra- 
ditional army are a must before you can ex- 
pect a full complement of men to be in- 
terested in joining up. Pictures out of books, 
lectures, and blackboard talks ultimately 
fail. The man loses interest and drops 
away. 

The equipment is available. But, you’ve 
got to have a place to put it. That place 
must be secure, adequate in facilities, and 
fit for human habitation and must lend it- 
self to training facilities for the type unit 
housed therein. That is how important this 
housing problem is. You will readily observe 
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that it is vitally and integrally tied in with 
the recruiting problem and the relative 
strength problem. 

Now these armory installations have still 
a further angle which is often overlooked. 
In most of the discussions of assistance and 
resistance from communities, in establish- 
ing armories, the purely mercenary angle is 
often ignored. Some of the highest powered 
promotion work is at times put on by com- 
munities to bring manufacturing plants, 
business, or other payrolls into that com- 
munity. The yearly payroll of a Reserve unit, 
with its combination of full-time personnel, 
with its part-time bulk of spendable dol- 
lars, is not without economic impact. From 
a business viewpoint it is what you might 
call extra money, that is, it spends easily. 
Communities should be made aware of the 
immediate dollar value of a Reserve unit. 
It will in the long run far offset any loss 
in property tax for the municipality. 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor, present Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, in a recent inter- 
view commented: “We still have no push- 
button method of waging war, and the man 
who closes with the enemy and lives under 
the gun for a long period of time is still 
the man who wins the battle in the end.” 
He goes on to say, “I often reflected in Korea 
that we had behind us thousands of people 
running a vast supply system; we had the 
greatest Navy in the world in the waters 
around Korea; we had the greatest Air Force 
in the sky overhead—the purpose of all of 
which was to help a few men seize an objec- 
tive on the ground. The cutting edge of the 
military machine is formed by those men 
up forward, those whom James Michener 
called the few who actually storm the 
blockhouses.” 

History, if we will but read, provides ade- 
quate justification for the thesis that we 
cannot approach our Reserve program with 
too much fervor and enthusiasm. One of 
the most pathetic, as well as prophetic, pro- 
nouncements on the importance of a live, 
red-blooded, working Reserve program is 
found in a very extraordinary publication 
of the year 1950, the Memoirs of Marshal 
Mannerheim. Among his reflections upon 
that rough winter war, as it was known, 
carried on against the Soviet state in the 
winter of 1939-40, he remarks: 

“In earlier chapters I have described how 
our defense had been neglected. * * * The 
winter war clearly illustrated the unfortu- 
nate result of our policy of passing over part 
of the annual contingent of recruits to the 
second category of the territorial army, which 
would only be trained at the outbreak of 
war. The mobilized army thus smaller than 
it should have been, and our possibility of 
raising new detachments and making good 
losses, reduced. The lack of manpower be- 
came more and more desperate during thé 
war, and the almost untrained troops who 
were brought up to fill the gaps in the ranks 
suffered disproportionately heavy losses. 
The economies achieved in time of peace 
had now to be paid for in blood. The officer 
cadres of peacetime were insufficient and 
largely used up .after years of exhausting 
work; both officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the reserve carried out their duties 
with the greatest devotion, but they could 
naturally not take the place of regular cadres. 
The war trained them, but the price was 
too high.” 

Our Reserve program is designed to avoid 
this tragic result. It seeks to prepare in 
peacetime the cadres, indeed the going units, 
adequately efficient initially to take the field 
in emergency and form the great bulwark 
with which to exploit success in the field. 

It seems self-evident for success that the 
civilian and quasi-military bodies must 
more earnestly shoulder responsibility along 
with us who are intimately active. The 
watchword is get out and get men. Personal 
contact and persuasion are necessary. Sales- 
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manship. As. there fs no pushbutton war, 
so is there no pushbutton recruitment for- 
mula. You can’t do it by remote control. 
It’s a gridiron game; you've got to contact 
the body. If properly approached, no red- 
blooded man, otherwise qualified, could re- 
fuse to become an American fighting man, 
the finest soldier the world has ever known. 
Never has the American soldier left an area 
that he hasn’t left it a better, finer, cleaner, 
more self-respecting place for man to in- 
habit. History is replete with example. 

Which brings me to the third and last 
point which seems appropriate. This is the 
fact that we may have become overly ma- 
terialistic in this military business and may 
have lost the concept of unit esprit de corps. 
We hear a lot about the term “automation.” 
Have we carelessly begun to apply that to the 
making of soldiers too? Perhaps. Have 
we gone overboard on the concept that you 
can make troops by the automation proc- 
ess, on the production line scheme? Turn 
him out like a lead soldier—no guidon, no 
standard under which to rally, no unit to 
tie to? 

There is little glory and satisfaction stirred 
in a man’s soul to be returned as a lonely 
castoff from the travail of military field 

’ duty; just another GI coming back. Is it 
any wonder that so few veterans of the 
Korean conflict and World War II would 
have anything to do with us? They drifted 
back like lost sheev, for the most part un- 
sung and unhonored save for the town pool 
parlor. 

The concept of return of men by unit must 
be enlarged and retained. Operation Gyro- 
scrope was a beginning, but regimental, bat- 
talion, and separate company identity must 
be stressed. You can’t hold victory reviews, 
homecoming parades, and unit recognitions 
with a heterogenous mass of indivdiuals. 
Personal honor, personal dignity, the desire 
te continue to belong—these are the stuffs 
that tradition, unit honor, and esprit de 
corps are made of. Such are not maintained 
by the periodic decimation of proud units 
to return lonely individuals home, merely 
because the howl for immediate rotation goes 
up from every fireside. I can’t help but feel 
that our Army system lost much of its at- 
traction and historical lore when we adopted 
the production line method of fillers by the 
conveyor system. It was a sad day when 
they aboloished the regimental band. It is 
human nature to follow the hoorah—join up 
with an honorable going outfit. The fellow 
who came home alone, and there were thou- 
sands, came home with a bad taste in many 
cases. 

Witness the return about 2 years ago of 
the Third Battalion, Hamilton Light Infan- 
try, Canadian Territorial Forces, from Korean 
duty. A more stirring spectacle seldom seen. 
Matter not that many of that group had not 
seen the entire tour of service, 800 men 
marching as a returning battalion, with all 
the honors thereunto appertaining, made 
headlines. Eight hundred individuals drib- 
bling back may have made page 5. Need- 
less to say, that outfit has few recruiting 
problems. 

Armies may travel on their stomachs. 
Soldiers fight witb their hearts. Maybe the 
prideful heart and proud chest somehow got 
lost in our too practical thinking. 

And now in closing I would like to leave 
the words of a poem I once heard, the author 
of which I cannot at the moment give you, 
and which in its original form did not refer 
explicitly to the soldier. However, its im- 
plication so well fits the spirit of the Ameri- 
can trooper as many of us have seen him, in 
action and in repose, that I cannot resist the 
temptation to change a word or two and 
adopt this theme to our discussion tonight. 
It might be dedicated to the men who really 
win wars—those who aren’t here any more 
to talk about it. 
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“Let me live, O Mighty Master, such a life as 

men should know, 

Tasting triumph and disaster, joy, but not 
too much of woe. 

Let me run the gamut over, let me fight and 
love and laugh; 

And when I’m beneath the clover, let this 
be my epitaph: 

Here lies one who took his chances in a 
world of fighting men; 

Battled luck and circumstances; fought and 
fell, but fought again; 

Won sometimes, but did no crowing; lost 
sometimes, but did not wail; 

Took his beatings, kept on going, never let 
his courage fail. 

He was fallible and human, and therefore 
loved and understood 

Both his fellow men and women, whether 
good or not so good; 

Kept his spirits undiminished and was never 
false to any friend. 

He played the game until it finished—that’s 
your American fighting man.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, it has been a pleas- 
ure and an honor to have been here this eve- 
ning, and I thank you deeply for listening 
to our cause. 





Why I Am a Republican—Prize-Winning 
Essay by Dan Harmon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, out in 
South Dakota the Young Republican or- 
ganization has sponsored a contest on 
the subject ‘““Why I Am a Republican.” 
The winning essay in this Statewide con- 
test was written by Dan Harmon, a stu- 
dent at General Beadle State Teachers 
College, in my hometown, Madison, 
S. Dak. 

I am sure that it is a wise and worth- 
while idea for political parties to sponsor 
contests of this type which stimulate the 
thinking of our young citizens on the 
matter of getting better government. It 
is an idea that should be repeated every 
year in every State. 

I ask permission to have this essay, 
which was recently printed in the Madi- 
son Daily Leader, Madison, S. Dak., in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

Wuy I Am A REPUBLICAN 
(By Dan Harmon) 

My first reason for being a Republican is 
the way our own State has been developed 
and enriched by Republican administrations. 
South Dakota is a Republican State and has 
no reason to be ashamed of that fact. The 
record of South Dakota’s Republican gov- 
ernment is an apt refutation of the anti- 
progressive charge against Republicans. The 
development of South Dakota, economically, 
in the past 20 years, and the present state- 
wide plan is an indication of the farsighted- 
ness of our State administration. 

The second reason for my stand as a Re- 
publican is the Republican program on a 
national level. A good majority of the young 
people with whom I have been associated 
have been quick to see that policies of ap- 
peasement in foreign fronts and “creeping 
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socialism” on the domestic scene were de- 
signed by those who desired war as a crutch 
for their high economy. President Eisen- 
hower and his advisers have now pointed the 
way for our generation to an era of prosper- 
ity with peace. We realize that our Presi- 
dent has the influence and friendship with 
our allies to insure a permanent peaceful 
cooperation. Republican policies have re- 
stored the faith of my generation in its future 
and have shown us anew that readiness is 
better than war. 

Perhaps the major reason for my belief in 
the Republican Party is my recent study of 
the men in our history who have been great 
Republicans and Americans. The lives of 
men like former President Hoover, Senator 
Robert Taft, and President Eisenhower, as 
well, are an inspiration to me as a young 
person. They have seen that the Republi- 
can Party has held to a paramount belief in 
individual freedom. Every young American 
can be proud to follow their examples. 





Eventful Record of Shipyard Employee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an item from the Boston 
Naval Shipyard News commenting on 
the record of William A. “Billie” Dowd, 
in his more than 50 years of continuous 
service for the Navy. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Boston Naval Shipyard News of 
June 8, 1956] 


Writiam A. “BILLIE” Dowp Bms ADIEv TO 
SHIPYARD—EVENTFUL RECORD—Yarp EmM- 
PLOYEE CLOSES CAREER OF 50 YEARS, 9 
MONTHS, AND 23 Days 


A well-known shipyard employee, William 
A. “Billie” Dowd, the second BNS worker to 
compile over 50 years of continuous service 
in Navy Department history, retired last 
week and closed a Federal Government career 
of 50 years, 9 months, and 23 days. 

Dowd, a resident of Somerville, was ap- 
pointed honorary shipyard commander on 
August 9, 1955. 

His first visit to the shipyard came on 

August 17, 1904, when he was among those 
who witnessed the launching of the U. S. S. 
Cumberland. One year later, on August 8, 
1905, he began his shipyard career as a mes- 
senger boy at $1.04 a day. Promotions fol- 
lowed, and Dowd, a former supervisory clerk 
in shop 31, can look back on an eventful 
career of almost 51 years of service to the 
shipyard. 
’ Dowd’s half-century of employment cov- 
ered many changes in the Navy. He saw 
ships converted from coal burners to oil 
burners, and the beginnings of the use of 
nuclear power. The shipyard has progressed 
too; while Dowd was an employee, he wit- 
nessed the addition of the South Boston an- 
nex, the Lynn gear plant, and fuel farm in 
east Boston to the shipyard family. 

Dowd recalls the days when the comman- 
dant’s office, now in South Boston, was in 
the shipyard, and remembers when a ball 
park existed on the site now occupied by the 
pipe shop and the electric shop. In those 
days, there were sometimes as many as six 
battleships at a time berthed in the yard. 
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The climax to Dowd’s career In the ship- 
yard came on August 9, 1955 when, in recog- 
nition of his having completed 50 years of 
service, he was appointed honorary shipyard 
commander for the day. Honors that came 
to him that day included a Marine Corps for- 
mal guard mount, which he reviewed on the 
marine barracks parade ground, a luncheon 
tendered to him by the shipyard Masters’ and 
Foremen’s Association, and a personal letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, Charles S. 
Thomas. 








Chief Joseph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
frequently we tend to forget the motiva- 
tion behind the name which we give to 
a mighty edifice, such as the Chief 
Joseph Dam, on the Columbia River, 
which was dedicated June 12 near 
Bridgeport, Wash. 

So that Members of the Senate will 
know something of the illustrious and 
noble Indian leader for whom the co- 
losal dam is named, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article by Jim Running, 
from the Oregon Daily Journal of June 
12, 1956, describing an eloquent address 
at the dedication of the dam by Erskine 
Wood, noted attorney of Portland, Oreg., 
whose father, Col. Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood, figured prominently in the histor- 
ical events of the Indian wars in which 
Chief Joseph fought. 

Let me add that Erskine Wood himself 
lived for a time with the great Indian 
leader, before the death of Chief Joseph 
in 1904. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Curer GETS HIGH PRAISE—PORTLANDER 

SPEAKS AT DAM DEDICATION 
(By Jim Running) 

BRIDGFPORT, WASH., June 12.—A Portland 
lawyer who, as a boy, lived in Chief Joseph's 
tepee, gave one of the most touching talks 
at the dedication today of the mighty Co- 
lumbia River Dam that bears the Nez Perce 
warrior’s name. 

Erskine Wood, 77, admiralty law specialist 
who has practiced in Portland 44 years, 
shared the platform with Harold Stassen, 
Gov. Arthur Langlie, and other bigwigs in 
the sun-drenched dedication ceremony in 
this many hued, semidesert country. 

Wood paid tribute to Chief Joseph as “great 
and noble” soldier and leader who “ruled his 
people by sheer force of character.” 

Chief Joseph was reluctant to enter the 
5 months’ series of battles in Wyoming, 
Montana, and Idaho that culminated in his 
surrender to United States Army Gen. Oliver 
Howard and his Federal troops at Bear Paw, 
Mont., in 1877. 

The general’s aide-de-camp was a young 
lieutenant who was to become Erskin Wood’s 
father. Lieutenant Wood fortunately wrote 
down the Indian warrior’s surrender speech— 
described today by the son as paragon of 
magnanimity—thus preserving it for history. 

Fifteen years later Lieutenant Wood, now 
the defeated enemy’s fast friend, asked the 
Indian chief if his 13-year-old son, Erskine, 
could live with him. 
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And the boy did, for 6 months in 1893, and 
3 months in 1894, on the Colville Indian Res- 
ervation at Nespelem, 30 miles from here, 
where Chief Joseph died and was buried in 
1904. 

Wood recalled today that the chief had a 
fine physique, bearing, and carriage, “a great 
gift of eloquence with a melodious, somewhat 
deep voice.” 

The 55-year-old Indian and the 15-year-old 
boy slept side by side on the floor of the 
chief’s tepee, sharing the same fire and food 
of meat, bread, berries, and roots. 

They herded ponies together, hunted to- 
gether, and crossed the Columbia River in 
dugout canoes, their horses swimming at 
their side. 





Death, Danger, and Tired Feet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
about the American policemen, by Ches- 
ter Morrison, of the staff of Look maga- 
zine. It is a well-deserved tribute to the 
men appointed to enforce the laws we 
make. The article is entitled to wide 
circulation, in the hope that all who read 
it may have added respect for the men 
and women who have the arduous duty 
of enforcing the law. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEATH, DANGER, AND TIRED FEET—HE MIGHT 
Not CoME HOME TOMORROW 
(By Chester Morrison) 

Nineteen and a half million people are 
going to see this issue of Look, and every 
single one of them, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few saints, is, has been, or will 
be a lawbreaker. There are only about 280,- 
000 policemen of all kinds in the entire 
country, but, sooner or later, they collar 
most of the country’s many lawbreakers. 


‘That’s why a lot of people don’t like them. 


To be sure, there are corruption and skul- 
duggery in some police departments. There 
always were and there always will be wher- 
ever there is moral weakness, and wherever 
the police are subject to the pressures of 
politicians who ally themselves with crimi- 
nals. But it does not mean that a police- 
man is or should be automatically suspect. 
He just has more chances than ordinary 
people have to turn a buck. 

When tempted, however, most policemen, 
like most laymen, turn their backs. This 
is a predominantly honest world, and cops 
are predominantly honest—only don’t call 
them cops; call them police officers or police- 
men. You owe them at least that small 
courtesy. (Incidentally, in. London, they’re 
called Bobbies; in France, they’re Flics; in 
New York, they’re Bulls, and in San Fran- 
cisco, where the dramatic photographs on 
these pages were taken, they’s The Fuzz.) 

He does more for you, this policeman, than 
you probably know, or let yourself know. 
If he is in a mood to define his social posi- 
tion, he can think of himself as the public 
guardian. He does guard the entire popu- 
lation against those among us who become 
killers, thieves, or violators of other cate- 
gories. And he guards all us nice people 
(we who are resentful of punishment if 
guilty) with his life, 
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And what does the policeman get out of 
it, besides, among other frightening things, 
a chance of getting shot down in a dark 
alley? This man who lives in a world of 
death, constant danger, and tired feet gets, 
on the average, $3,600 a year to start with 
on a police force in a big city and as little 
as $1,770 in a small town. If he is energetic, 
and lucky, he can work his way all the way 
up to a glorious $5,000 as a big-city patrol- 
man. Only 1 policeman in 5 ever gets above 
the grade of patrolman. And not because he 
is a dumb cop either. It is simply that he 
has little time in which to better himself, 
and besides, there is little room left at the 
top. 

He is always on duty with his gun in its 
holster, even on his day off. If he makes an 
arrest while he is working the night shift 
that ends at 8 a. m., he has to go to court 
that day, on his own time, and tell the judge 
just what happened. Of course, he is sup- 
posed to get a compensating day off. 

On his average top pay of $3,900, he is 
expected to get married and have a family. 
In most cities, a policeman is not permitted 
to take a part-time job, even if he has time 
for one. So his wife works. She works days 
while he often works nights. He has to sleep 
sometime, but who takes care of the kids 
while he sleeps and she works? 

At this point in many a policeman’s career 
comes temptation. It is easy money. It 
makes the difference between comfort and 
nagging financial discomfort. He has reached 
the ceiling pay fixed by us taxpayers, who 
think pclicemen cost too much anyhow. 
Will he fall? Answer this one yourself. Of 
ail the policemen in the country, how many 
crooked ones do you know about? 

The day of the grafting bully in police 
work is on the wane. Law enforcement has 
become a respected profession, rather than 
something to be socially ashamed of. The 
police officer patrolling his beat on foot or on 
wheels is the personification of the public 
conscience. He is the man on the spot, who 
must decide, on the basis of his knowledge, 
intelligence and experience, how to handle 
a breach of the peace—exactly how much of 
the letter of the law to enforce, what aspects 
of ornery human nature to consider. 

He is the man with the club, the gun, the 
handcuffs, the badge of authority. All our 
laws would be ineffective if it weren’t for the 
man appointed to enforce them—the police- 
man. Subject to the safeguards of due 
process, he is the law. 





No Choice But To Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an interesting and penetrating 
editorial, “No Choice But To Run” which 
appeared in the Boston Post, Boston, 
Mass., of June 13, 1956: 


Deliberate misinterpretation of straight- 
forward medical reports on the physcial con- 
dition of President Eisenhower, and distor- 
tion of the degree of management he exer- 
cises over the Nation’s affairs, seem to have 
become the principal political objectives of 
those who by almost any means are deter- 
mined that the President will run for a sec- 
ond term, whatever the state of his health. 

Fortunately there are some voices raised 
to keep the medical reports in context and 
to apply sound, common sense to the excep- 
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tionally partisan nature of reports of the 
Fresident’s sickroom activities. 

Dr. David D. Rudstein, of Harvard Medical 
Shool, debunked the notion that the Presi- 
dent can be expected to arise from a sickbed 
end caper around like a youth with his un- 
varnished declaration that when the Presi- 
dent's physicians said that he will be better 
than ever they meant that he would be bet- 
ter than he was before the intestinal block- 
ace developed. He emphasized the fact, too, 
that no one is better off for having had 
coronary thrmobsis and ileitis, and that there 
is still a 50-50 chance for relapse. 

No one can take great joy in learning that 
an overoptimistic interpretation has been 
placed upon the medical renorts. But, the 
President and the Nation are ill-served by 
deliberate distortion. 

Some of the commentators on various news 
media say flatly that the President will be 
a candidate, that he’s better than ever and 
that he is carrying out the duties of the 
Presidency even while he is convalescent. 

The facts are entirely different. If he 
were able to carry out the duties of the 
Presidency he would be in the thick of a 
personal effort to have his foreign aid bill 
enacted, he would be dealing with Chancellor 
Adenauer, he would be carrying out his mani- 
fold duties from the White House. The fact 
is that he put in 10 mintues with his chief 
assistant, Sherman Adams, who, since last 
September, has shouldered a great deal of 
the load of the Presidency, which necessarily 
takes place away from the inquisitive view 
of press and public. 

The medical profession shows no apparent 
alarm over the capricious manner in which 
straightforward medical bulletins have been 
twisted around to show only the poltically 
optimistic aspects, ignoring the fact that 
ileitis is a chronic disase, that the President's 
convalescence may take longer than pres- 
ently supposed, and that as a man of 65 the 
President cannot be expected to run a 4- 
minute mile. Yet, there is justification for 
considerable misgivings on the part of med- 
ical men over the grave damage which could 
result to their professional integrity should 
this practice of putting words into their 
mouths for poltical purposes continue. 

The American people share a heartfelt wish 
that the President recover speedily and com- 
pletely. There are many who wiil vote for 
him if he seeks election from convictions 
they hold quite apart from considerations of 
health. But, there are many other Ameri- 
cans who feel that the acute crisis of our 
times is at hand and that the President's 
health is of paramount importance. 





Resolution Adopted by Democratic Farmer 
Labor Club of Minneapolis Regarding 


Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, I include a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Democratic 
Farmer Labor Club of Minneapolis, 
Minn., regarding income taxes: 

Whereas about 75 percent of the Federal 


Internal Revenue collections are derived 
from income taxes; and 


Whereas prior to 1934, corporate income- 
tax dollars usually totaled greater than the 
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dollars received from individual income tax- 
payers; and 

Whereas beginning in 1934, 1937, and every 
single year from 1944 through 1953, the in- 
dividual income-tax dollars exceeded the cor- 
porate income-tax dollars; and 

Whereas from 1925 through 1953, figures 
do indicate that the tax burden in those 28 
years has been shifted to the individual 
income taxpayers; and 

Whereas in 1947 and 1948, the individual 
income-tax dollars collected by the Federal 
Internal Revenue Department not only ex- 
ceeded, but were actually double the cor- 
porate income-tax dollars collected (in ex- 
planation, verification of above statements 
is found on p. 304 of Historical Statistics of 
the United States, 1783-1945, issued in 1949, 
and on p. 38 of the Continuation to 1952 
of the Historical Statistics of the United 
States 1789-1945, issued in March, 1954, by 
the United States Department of Commerce 
and the Bureau of the Census); and; 

Whereas newer data now available indi- 
cates an accelerated shift of the tax burden, 
and specifically shows that this tax burden is 
falling more greatly on the individuals who 
pay through withheld taxes; and 

Whereas corporate income-tax dollars 
reached their high point in 1953, the total 
dollars being just over $2114 billion; and 

Whereas nonwithheld income-tax dollars 
also reached their high point in 1953, the 
total dollars being just over $1114 billion; 
and 

Whereas corporate and nonwithheld dol- 
lars collected fell from 1953 through 1955, 
the dollars collected through withholding 
taxes have not yet reached a high point in 
1955, and indications are such that the 1955 
total of $26.8 billion withheld will increase 
for the year 1956 (in explanation, p. 763 of 
the World Almanac for 1956 contains the fig- 
ures for 1951-55): Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States do immediately eliminate all income 
taxes for those persons below a certain gross 
income (in granting full exemption for those 
grossing below $1,000 per year, 1952 revenue 
losses would have been ‘only $51 million, 
about #330 million if full exemption for 
those below $1,500 gross income); raise all 
exemptions to $1,000; repeal present tax 
loophole and special privileges laws such as, 
27 percent oil allowances, depletion allow- 
ances on natural gas, capital gains preferen- 
tial treatment, exempt-securities income, 
corporate stock option plans for executives, 
minors-in-partnership income for tax pur- 
poses, corporate deductions abuses now 
allowed from operating expenses, source of 
income preferential treatment, deviations 
from basic rate tables which favor some busi- 
nesses or persons against the rest of the tax- 


payer. 





United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
yesterday’s Washington Post there ap- 
peared a very interesting, informative, 
and thought-provoking article on our 
foreign policy. The article was written 
by Chalmers M. Roberts. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
war ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 17, 1956] 


IKE’s ILLNESS FURTHER BECLOUDS FOREIGN 
POoLicy 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


Eighty-year-old Konrad Adenauer stood 
ramrod straight at a press conference here 
last week and declared with force and feel- 
ing: 

“You must lead us because you are the 
strongest.” 

Back home in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, newspapers were bewailing the illness 
of President Eisenhower, 15 years Adenauer’s 
junior. Instead of an anticipated long talk 
with the President at the White House, Ade- 
nauer was able to see him for a bare 10 min- 
utes at Walter Reed Hospital. 

The President’s illness has not stopped 
the wheels of the Federal bureaucracy. But 
coming at a time of great Western uncer- 
tainty over military, political, and economic 
policies to be pursued in the new phase of 
relations with the Communist world, it has 
compounded the uncertainty over American 
policy—and over the American leadership 
which Adenauer called for. 


A SEPTEMBER MEMORY 


Government is not a single act or set of 
acts. It is a continuing flow of actions and 
decisions. Last September, when the Presi- 
dent suffered a heart attack, the world was 
basking in the post-summit Conference 
warmth. But while the President lay in a 
Denver hospital bed, the Russians at the 
Geneva Foreign Ministers Conference tor- 
pedoed the hopes of those who had thought 
that Moscow was prepared to do business on 
such hard issues as German reunification. 

The President was back at decision-making 
in 4 months. But then the beginning of an 
attack on the massive problem of how to face 
the new Soviet look was sidetracked by the 
Middle East crisis. By the time this problem 
had dropped from boil to simmer and the 
administration had begun once again to at- 
tack the main issue, the President was taken 
sick. 

Even at best, according to the doctors, he 
can hardly tackle the main issue again until 
next month, just a year after the summit 
Conference. And then come the national 
conventions and a presidential campaign. 


MEMORANDUM STAGE 


The net result is that the United States, in 
the year since the historic tacit agreement at 
Geneva that nuclear war was out for both 
sides, has been able only to consider the 
new problems and to build a mound of paper 
work on what to do about them. The ad- 
ministration has made only the merest be- 
ginning in resolving these questions. And, 
in the end even more important, it has not 
told Congress or the American public what 
new policies should be followed. 

One has to look no further than the con- 
flicting events at the Capitol on the foreign 
aid bill to realize that confusion over what 
should be done—and what the administra- 
tion believes should be done—is general to- 
day. 

Sometimes, of course, foreign policy 
changes are announced in dramatic fashion, 
as when President Truman went to Congress 
to announce his Greek-Turkish policy. But 
more often they come about through a series 
of seemingly disjointed actions so that one 
only slowly begins to see that a major shift of 
attitude has taken place. 

That a shift has taken place in Washington 
is undeniable. The Summit Conference last 
July is, in retrorpect, the major foreign policy 
benchmark of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. At Geneva Mr. Eisenhower exercised 
his unquestioned talents to impress a wary 
world that our brink of war phase was end- 
ing; that America realized that nuclear war 
must be avoided; that somehow the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies had to 
find a way to live together on the same 
planet. 
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But a benchmark is only a point of refer- 
ence. Since Geneva the question for the West 
West has been, how does the United States 
propose to go about it? The Russia of 
Khrushchev, Bulganin and company quickly 
demonstrated that it had a plan and a pro- 
cedure and was swiftly putting them into 
practice. Adenauer was still asking that 
question about the United States last week. 

Military power is the core of a nation’s 
strength, and strength brings the oppor- 
tunity for leadership, as Adenauer indicated. 
The Eisenhower administration, in adjust- 
ing to the nuclear weapons age, has altered 
or begun to alter military concepts. The un- 
certainty today over the future of NATO 
springs in part from the uncertain effective- 
ness of nuclearizing the NATO forces. Amer- 
ican power elsewhere in the world is founded 
on what Secretary John Foster Dulles keeps 
referring to as our “mobile striking power,” 
though congressional hearings have cast 
doubt on the extent, and future, of our mili- 
tary power in general. 

A TACTICAL SETBACK 


On top of this, a report by the National 
Academy of Sciences last week on the bio- 
logical effects of atomic radiation casts a 
new shadow over the employment of nuclear 
weapons. It reenforces at least the moral po- 
sition of those who cry out for an end to 
the big bombs. 

But it may turn out also to make more 
difficult any Presidential decision to use 
the smaller nuclear weapons. Yet the world 
knows how dependent on such weapons the 
United States would be in a conflict with 
Communist China, for example, where the 
President has said they would have to be 
used just like bullets. 

More than incidental, too, is the scien- 
tists’ quiet alarm over the problems of atomic 
waste connected with nuclear power—a fur- 
ther complication to what has seemed to 
be one of the President’s most successful 
proposals, the peaceful atomic pool plan. 

The biological effects of radiation is a sub- 
ject the Kremlin already has used to whip up 
world opinion against the United States. It 
seems reasonable that the scientists’ report 
will further complicate the already intricate 
disarmament problem. 

Beyond these unsettled aspects of Ameri- 
can military power and its future lie a host 
of political problems. 

Discussions are now underway on how 
to harmonize the political policies of the 15 
NATO nations. Publicly to the press and 
twice privately last week (to Adenauer and 
to Canadian External Affairs Minister Lester 
B. Pearson), Dulles expounded the American 
dilemma: Yes; the United States favors more 
harmonizing, but it will not accept any pro- 
cedure which would enmesh us or deprive 
this country of the power of quick and deci- 
sive action. We will not be subject to the 
veto of any NATO member (he named one 
that had better be left unnamed) because 
America is a world power, not just a Euro- 
pean power. 

In short, we want Western European na- 
tions to give up a measure of their sover- 
eignty in the common interest, as we see it. 
But we will not give up any measure of our 
own. In effect, the United States seems to 
be approaching the longtime British posi- 
tion that Britain is for European integra- 
tion but cannot take part itself because 
of its worldwide commonwealth obligations. 
Each thesis is at least subject to question 
in today’s shrinking world. 

One point of alarm to Adenauer before 
he came here last week was the shift in 
American thinking about neutralism indi- 
cated by Mr. Eisenhower's recent press con- 
ference remarks, despite the subsequent clar- 
ification. 

It was Dulles, on his recent trip to Asia, 
who began to shift toward at least a benign 
acceptance of neutralism in such nations as 
India and Indonesia. Yet it was the same 
Dulles who called neutralism an immoral 


concept only a few days after the President 
had said that such a choice was not a choice 
between right and wrong or decency and 
indecency.” 

Adenauer, too, was alarmed about talk of 
an East-West arms agreement before an 
agreement on German reunification. 

Adenauer was additionally unhappy last 
week over the increasing Soviet-American ex- 
change of persons as dramatized by the visit 
to Russia this week of Air Force Chief of 
Staff Nathan Twining and the possible later 
visits of the other chiefs. Yet the President 
has conceded that here is no general Ameri- 
can policy on exchanges. 

Washington, despite the harmonizing in 
the Dulles-Adenauer communique, is unwill- 
ing to take the rigid stand the Chancellor 
seeks for the West. Washington knows that 
it is not a sustainable policy after Geneva. 
But the President has yet to provide the an- 
swers, or to offer the lines of reference for 
an American debate. 

If Europe offers so many problems, what of 
Asia? Here the beginning of a Sino-Ameri- 
can thaw has been halted. But once the 
presidential election is past, the Chinese 
Communist issue will arise again in the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

On this issue, the President has always 
been careful publicly to leave a loophole. 
Yet there have been varying reports of a 
hard presidential stand in the talks here last 
winter with British Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden. One unconfirmed report, by a Mem- 
ber of Congress in the vocal anti-admission 
group, is that the President went so far as 
to say that he would sign a congressional res- 
olution taking the United States out of the 
U. N. if Red China were admitted. 

The free world’s statesmen are now in gen. 
eral agreement that if war is out, they must 
pursue a stepped up economic aid policy, 
especially in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. But they go off in all directions as to 
how to do it. Congress thus far has only 
served to demonstrate the American uncer- 
tainty. 

In the Middle East, there is only a pre- 
carious sort of peace. And as for sub-Sahara 
Africa, there is no American policy but only 
a growing recognition that that continent 
will shortly become the focus of a new strug- 
gle between freedom and communism. Here 
the United States will again be plagued by the 
ambivalence of its historic anticolonialism 
and the widely varying colonial policies of its 
four NATO allies with great African hold- 
ings—Britain, France, Belgium and Portugal. 

No administration, of course, can have a 
policy to meet all problems everywhere at all 
times. Too often the curse of American policy 
has been an attempt to enunciate a coverall 
doctrine such as massive retaliation or a 
plague on neutralism. But policies go out 
of date, and post-Stalin Russia has made a 
lot of American policies out of date. 

As yet there has been only a groping toward 
new policies and new methods, and some of 
that has been with reluctance on the part 
of an administration which calls for deeds, 
not words, but too often, its critics say, in- 
dulges in words, not deeds. 





Spanish War Widows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, June 14, 1956 
Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by invitation of the national legislative 
committee of the United Spanish War 
Veterans I introduced H. R. 2867, a bill to 
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increase the pensions of Spanish War 
widows from $54.18 to $75 a month. I 
deeply appreciate the honor and the 
privilege given me of presenting to the 
consideration of my colleagues this most 
meritorious measure. I deeply appreci- 
ate, too, the fine cooperation of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California, 
[Mr. McDonovcGH], who has introduced a 
companion bill and has been most active 
in support of our efforts to get relief for 
the widows of Spanish War veterans in 
their pitiable fight to make both ends 
meet on a monthly pittance of $54.18. 

The widows of Spanish War veterans 
are not young in years or many in num- 
ber. They have passed the age when 
they can find employment. Most of 
them have no other means of subsist-~ 
ence than the meager pensions they re- 
ceive. If the Congress takes no action 
this session, for many of these aged wid- 
ows what the next Congress might do 
would be of no concern. Let me be real- 
istic in speaking of the immediate need 
for this legislation. The widows of the 
men who fought a war now almost six 
decades ago are falling as leaves of a tree 
in approaching winter. Steel indeed 
would be the structure of the congres- 
sional heart if for the few days or 
months or years remaining we should 
deny these aged women this pittance of 
$75 a month. 

The Spanish War veterans have set for 
us the pattern. They ask nothing for 
themselves. Their claims as a veteran 
group upon the consideration of the 
Congress they lump in this one request— 
a little aid, a bit of a pension boost, to 
the aged widows of comrades gone to the 
beyond. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of May 
31 on pages A4352—A4355 I extended my 
remarks to include the statement of the 
Honorable Lloyd Thurston before the 
House Committee on Veterans Affairs. 
Mr. Thurston was accompanied on that 
occasion by Past Commander in Chief 
William S. Otjen, chairman of the na- 
tional legislative committee of the 
United United Spanish War Veterans: 
Hattie B. Trazenfeld, national secretary 
of the Auxiliary United Spanish War 
Veterans and cochairman of the auxili- 
ary legislative committee; and James 
Craig, adjutant general, United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

WILLIAM OTJEN’S STATEMENT 


At the conclusion of Mr. Thurston’s 
statement Chairman TEAcvE inquired as 
to the rules in the Spanish-American 
War as to service conection and line of 
duty. The testimony of Past Com- 
mander in Chief Otjen follows: ~ 

Mr. OTJEN. It is my view, Mr. Chairman, 
that during the Spanish War and the Philip- 
pine Insurrection you had to be able to trace 
the injury to the actual service. 

For instance, I had a man in my company 
who came off of guard one night and put his 
arm over his rifle and pulled the trigger. 
He was denied any pension on the ground 
that the injury was self inflicted; and in 
every case that I knew about, I did not know 
of any of the Spanish War veterans who re- - 
ceived pensions when we got out other than 
when, at time of discharge, they were given 
simply a cursory examination. 

My personal experience was that clothes 
were removed and a doctor walked down the 
line in front of them and walked down the 
line in the rear and looked them over. 
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In my personal acquaintance with Spanish 
War veterans I did not know of any that drew 
a pension until they could show injuries 
which were attributable to the service and, 
because of the lack of records, it was very 
difficult for them to do so. 

I would also like to call the attention of 
Mr. Thomson, who asked about the average 
length of service, to the fact that this states 
714 months, but you will note that the note 
below says: 

“Information and length of service during 
the Boxer Rebellion-Philippine Insurrection 
not available.” 

Now, my own service in the Philippines 
was that there were 24 United States regi- 
ments called United States Volunteers, who 
went to the Philippines for 2 years’ service. 
Some of us were held overtime. About all 
the soldiers who went to the Philippines and 
the Boxer Rebellion served, at the least that 
I know, about 2 years except the State regi- 
ments which went, like the 10th Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Iowa Regiment. 

s = +. a = 


The CHamman. The point I was making 
was the point of need. I believe that the 
people of this country will support any kind 
of veterans’ program to take care of widows, 
orphans, and disabled, and people in need; 
but I do not think you will get them to give 
a man with 91 or 92 days service a pension 
for the rest of his life if he does not need it. 
I do not think that the people of this coun- 
try will accept that. 

If we had just the Spanish-American War 
Veterans and widows, it would be different. 

Mr. OTJEN. I would be against such a thing 
myself. I attended the briefing that General 
Bradley gave to the veterans representatives. 
As I understand his statements, and I think 
he discussed them before you, the theory on 
which that Commission made the report was 
that for the period following the earlier wars, 
commencing with World War I, that many of 
the men were actually benefited by their 
period of service. He advanced that argu- 
ment and said that they found much to sup- 
port it by reason of the fact that they did 
not suffer any injury when they were in the 
service; they were also given liberal pay, and 
educational opportunities were afforded to 
the younger men when they came out; vari- 
ous loans were made available to them; so 
that they were actually benefited by the 
service they incurred. I don't think it would 
probably be proper to quote him personally. 
I talked to him afterward and so did Mrs. 
Trazenfeld. 

As he discussed it, he said that the theory 
they were following was that need was nec- 
essary but, referring to the Spanish War vet- 
erans, he said that he considered the ad- 
vantages which were given and the pay which 
was given to the later veterans as so much 
more of an assistance toward making prog- 
ress in either profession or business or get- 
ting started. 


Now, my understanding is that, as to the 
law at this time, there is no financial limit 
to the service-connected veteran. On that 
theory, as I say, the Spanish War veterans 
feel that the Congress has treated them 
liberally, and I don’t know of any man in the 
Spanish War category who was asking that 
more be paid to the men, but on the widows 
it is a different story. 

The pay when a private was $13. When I 
went abroad, my pay was $15 and when I 
got to be a noncommissioned officer, it 
jumped $4 or $5. However, for the 2 years I 
was over there, I thought I did awfully weil 
when I saved on discharge about $156. 

When I came home I studied law and, 
goodness, if I could haye had that educa- 
tional course, I don’t think I would have 
ever felt I ought to have a pension even 
though I was in very severe fighting. 
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WIDOWS HAVE NO INSURANCE 


As to the widows of the Spanish War vet- 
erans, I know that you have been receiving 
letters from widows of other wars and they 
would say, “Why should the widow of a 
Spanish War veteran receive more?” 

Well, we fellows, when we went out and got 
a job and got to working and got married, 
could not very well pay for insurance and, if 
any of us did do well, it took a long time. 
There are so few of these Spanish War wid- 
ows that have any insurance available. I 
think it was a splendid feature that you gen- 
tlemen of the Congress put on when you pro- 
vided the Government insurance available 
for the men in the service. I would cer- 
tainly have liked to have been eligible for it. 
It is a thing to be considered with the widows 
of the Spanish War for whom we are asking 
this raise. 

I can appreciate the situation you men are 
in when you are asked those questions of why 
should the Spanish War widows’ pension be 
raised. 

In reading the ConGresstonaL REcorp here 
with Senator LANGEr’s discussion of this very 
Bradley Commission report, he narrates how 
he obtained a pension for a World War vet- 
eran who had most of his stomach removed. 
His wife was driving a taxicab and, when he 
got that pension of $66.15 per month, he 
states that the wife wept with joy but he 
just felt sad at heart that it wasn’t more. I 
would heartily agree with that. 

Now, few of our widows had the benefit 
of any insurance, or any insurance amount- 
ing to anything. They might have a thou- 
sand dollars. 

I think that should the needs provision be 
applied right down the line, it ought to 
also have an age provision attached to it, 
or, when a man comes up into the 75’s and 
80's, it costs him far more to live because of 
medical treatment, hospitalization, and 
things of that kind; and not all of them by 
any means can get in the veterans’ hospitals. 

On the married ones, if they have that, 
I think that there should be a higher limit 
on income than $2,700 for the married cou- 
ple because, when they become aged, it is 
60 much more expensive for them to live. 

I appreciate, gentlemen, the situation that 
you are in with the increase in pension 
demands, and the graphs that were pictured 
there of the enormity of the expenses that 
went along with it. 

However, I think it would be well said 
that, even as the pension load of this coun- 
try has increased, the national income has 
also increased proportionately, and the heav- 
ier taxation is not simply represented by 
that. There has been a heavier national 
income almost commensurate with the in- 
crease in the pension rolls. That argument 
has been advanced by some of those who 
have appeared before you, but I can appre- 
ciate the difficulty you have in reconciling 
all of the situations that arise 

I do feel that it is a very meritorious bill 
that the Spanish War veterans have here, and 
that it is seriously needed by those widows. 

Now, so few of either the veterans or the 
women are eligible for social security. Their 
husbands, if they worked, were not under 
positions where they would get social se- 
curity because nearly all of them were so 
old that they couldn’t work in such an occu- 
pation after the social security became avail- 
able. 

However, as I say, the Spanish War vet- 
erans have not asked an increase of pension 
for years, and I do feel that it is a mer- 
itorious thing for these widows to have this 
even though it is more than the widows of 
the World War I and World War II veterans 
for the reason that the age makes for more 
expense and more infirmity. 

I think that, if you would put an age pro- 
vision on there for the older widows of 
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World War I and World War I, it would 
be a just measure. 

Could Mrs. Trazenfeld say a word? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 


STATEMENT BY MRS. TRAZENFELD 


Mrs. TRAZENFELD. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I think that our own 
Mr. Thurston and our chairman have Cov- 
ered pretty well our opinion of the report 
of the Bradley Commission. They have cov- 
ered our thinking in regard to not down- 
grading the veteran in any instance. 

I would like to speak for the opinion of 
the widows. Now, in listening to the brief- 
ing and in studying the report, and also 
from the hearings before this committee, it 
would seem that the Commission took the 
stand that our veterans when they returned 
from the wars were compensated in many 
ways. They received—I think it enumer- 
ated—rehabilitation, hospitalization, mus- 
tering-out pay, vocational training, home 
loans, and what have you, and many of them 
took advantage of that and it made it pos- 
sible for them to assume a higher scale of 
living than they would have otherwise had. 

Now, our war, the Spanish-American War, 
terminated on July 4, 1902. The records will 
show that nothing was requested from the 
Congress until 1918. In 1918 the widow of 
a Spanish War veteran was awarded $12 a 
month and $2 a month for each minor child. 

They did not receive mustering-out pay, 
hospitalization, rehabilitation of any kind, 
vocational training, home loans, or any- 
thing. 

The Spanish War veteran in the majority 
came from the mines, the fields, the stores, 
the jobs of any kind that were just salaried 
jobs. Very few came from the big industrial 
firms, from the stock market, or from the 
banks or from that category of men. We 
have a few, but very few. 

The records will also reveal that. 

When they were discharged from the serv- 
ice, many of them didn’t care whether they 
were examined. There were no records of 
disabilities. They wanted to get home. 
You can talk to any of them, and those were 
the facts. They went back to those same 
jobs if they could get them, and they asked 
for nothing. 

They increased the widows’ pension in 
1922 to $20 a month and $4 for the child. 

In 1922 the veteran received nothing. He 
received none of the other things that would 
enable him to make a better living. 

Certainly you cannot apply the findings 
or the treatment of the Bradley Commis- 
Sion to the Spanish War veteran or his 
dependents. 

There is another thing that is pretty im- 
portant. In the latter years since World 
War I, the wife has been able to go out 
and supplement the husband’s income, and 
in many, many instances they do. Many 
make as much as their husbands, and some 
make more. Back in the Spanish-American 
War period and following up until World 
War I, it was almost a disgrace for the wife 
to work, and the average husband would 
almost rather have seen his family go hun- 
gry than for her to be employed. They did 
not have a chance to add to their income. 


May lose their homes 


Many bought homes and had small mort- 
gages on them. They could not amortize 
them every month. They had to be renewed 
every 3 or 5 years. The only worry they had 
was that they were going to be unable to 
renew that because they knew that they 
couldn’t pay it off. They bought a home 
with a mortgage and usually died with that 
home and a mortgage. Many widows still 
have that home. 

Many widows have written to me in the 
last spot poll we took, saying that they had 
a home but are having difficulty in keeping 
up the water rent and the necessary repairs 
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on that home on the pension they receive. 
Therefore, I do not believe that the report 
of the Bradley Commission can conscien- 
tiously be made applicable to the Spanish 
War veterans or their widows or those of 
prior wars, and I speak certainly for those 
of prior wars—the Civil War veterans’ wid- 
ows. It cannot be made applicable to them 
if we are going to consider all the angles. 

I am just stacked up in the office with 
letters of fear. It would wring your hearts 
to read them: “What is going to happen to 
us because of the Bradley Commission re- 

rt?” 

Certainly this Veterans’ Committee has it 
within its power to grant the greatest happi- 
ness in the world if you could give a word of 
comfort to them that this Bradley Commis- 
sion, in your opinion, should not apply to 
them. 

The CHarrmMaNn. You have been present 
here most of the time. This committee has 
tried to point out that this commission re- 
port is just a recommendation to the Presi- 
dent, not a law. We are getting letters say- 
ing that pensions and compensations are 
going to be cut off. The Bradley Commission 
report is by no means a law. It is merely 
a recommendation to the President of the 
United States. Many people read the head- 
lines and assume that it is a law. We are 
getting a lot of those letters, and we have 
done everything we could to try to get the 
information out that it is a recommendation 
and not a law; that no one is fixing to be 
cut off of the pension rolls because of it. 





Mutual Security Act of 1956 
SPEECH 


Or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
Kelly amendment with the Williams 
amendment, to cut off all aid to Yugo- 
slavia unless the President himself deter- 
mines otherwise. 

But I rise primarily to point out that 
this is a situation from which it seems to 
me we can learn a great deal as we 
wrestle with difficult problems around 
the world. It is important periodically 
to take inventory on a given operation 
and draw lessons from our experience. 

Our aid to Yugoslavia is an illustration 
of the truth of Abraham Lincoln’s state- 
ment that nothing that is morally wrong 
can ever be politically right. The im- 
moral things that have been done in 
the Yugoslavia case, beginning with 
actions by some of our allies during the 
war, had led us to the difficult position 
we are in today, where there is no good 
way out. About our only choice now is 
to decide which course will do least harm 
to our country. 

It is also a case study in the larger 
question of whether we can better serve 
the interests of the United States in the 
long run by helping Communist dictators 
retain tyrannical control over their peo- 
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ple, or by encouraging and helping the 
people to resist the dictators. 

Tito has opposed and is opposing every 
one of our policies in Europe, in the Mid- 
dle East, in Asia, and all around the 
world that this whole $4 billion program 
of aid is supposed to promote. He op- 
poses every one of the foreign policies we 
are trying to carry out today. But still 
we have continued to help him all these 
years, until it now may be more danger- 
ous to stop than to go on. 

How did we get into such a predica- 
ment? 

To begin with, some of our European 
allies sold out another ally, Mihailovitch, 
a genuine friend, a man of the people, 
and committed to real democracy, in or- 
der to bring to power in Yugoslavia, this 
Communist dictator Tito, thinking it 
might shorten the war and save lives. 
There was little, if.any, real gain then; 
and look at what that betrayal has cost 
us since and is threatening to do to us 
today, with Tito rearmed by ourselves 
and proclaiming publicly his undying 
union with our mortal enemy, the Com- 
munist world conspiracy. 

Anything that is morally wrong will 
not turn out to be politically right. I 
hope we will learn something from this 
painful experience. 

Then, during the postwar period, we 
gave vast UNRRA aid to Yugoslavia, 
whose people were desperately hungry. 
But we gave it through Tito. Some of us 
fought then against that system of giv- 
ing aid to Communist rulers, because 
food in such circumstances is the strong- 
est and most powerful political weapon 
in the world. A man will himself stand 
up against the machine guns of a tyrant; 
but if the tyrant controls all food and the 
only way the man can keep his children 
alive is by signing the tyrant’s card, he is 
likely to sign up. With our food, we en- 
abled Tito to entrench himself and 
fasten his oppressive rule on the Yugo- 
slav people. Once more a thing that was 
morally wrong turned out to be politi- 
cally wrong. 

Then in 1949 there was a hard famine 
in Yugoslavia. It was partly due to peas- 
ant resistance to Tito, but there was also 
a severe drought. For 2 years it did not 
rain; the ground was baked and barren. 
Our instinct, of course, was to help hun- 
gry people there, as everywhere. But we 
had to decide whether our sending of 
food to Tito would bring more good to the 
people than it would bring them harm 
in the long run by strengthening his hold 
on the country. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] led the fight against 
the aid. I spoke for it, arguing that we 
ought to try to get some help to the peo- 
ple even if it did also help their oppressor. 
I suspect the gentleman from Ohio was 
right. We should have required Tito to 
give freedom to his people in return for 
our aid. But we are softhearted. Food 
seemed more important to us than 
freedom. 

Just about that time Tito and Stalin 
had their differences. Stalin kicked 
Tito out. 

Let us have this point clear. It is fre- 
quently said, as if to Tito’s credit, that he 
broke with the Kremlin and the Commu- 
nist world conspiracy, that he put his 
nation’s independence ahead of commu- 
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nism. That is not the case. Tito hada 
personal quarrel with Stalin. Heis nota 
nationalist; he was not trying to save 
Yugoslavia’s independence or working 
for the well-being of the Yugoslav people. 
He is an egotist; he was trying to save 
his own neck. 

At that point I thought we should 
stop aid. Year after year I supported in 
committee this same effort to cut off aid 
to Tito which the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. KELty] is making today. 
The argument that can be made today 
with validity, namely, that to stop aid 
just now would leave Tito no choice but 
to go back to the Kremlin, become wholly 
dependent upon it and, therefore, under 
its complete control, did not apply then. 
In 1950, 1951, 1952, and until Stalin died 
in 1953, Tito could not go back. He would 
have lost his head. Stalin never forgave 
anybody. Tito knew it better than any- 
one—except perhaps the admitted cow- 
ard, Khrushchev. 

That was the time to shut off our aid 
and cause Tito’s power at home to be 
weakened so that the freedom-loving 
people of Yugoslavia could rise up and 
overthrow the dictator. We could have 
had now in Yugoslavia a genuinely free 
government, a democratic government, 
friendly to the West, under leaders 
chosen by the Yugoslav people them- 
selves. 

But instead, for 4 years, we not only 
sent Tito food and supplies, but need- 
lessly armed his divisions and sent him 
scores of jet planes. I say needlessly, 
because we did not have to bribe him to 
stay away from the Kremlin. He could 
not go back as long as Stalin lived. 

Within a month after Stalin died, in 
Marhc 1953, I said in a Town Hall speech, 
in New York, “I think we can anticipate 
that Tito will now gradually slip back 
into bed with the Kremlin and its Com- 
munist conspirators everywhere.” ‘The 
reason for the break was gone. 

Sure enough, Tito now reveals his true 
colors and proudly reavows his allegiance 
to communism. Why should anyone 
ever have doubted it? 

But some protest that he has not gone 
back to the Kremlin completely. Of 
course not. Why should he? He would 
be of far less use to the world revolution 
if he were openly and completely in the 
Kremlin’s arms. He would be like East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land, something of a drain on the Soviet 
Union. How much more valuable he is 
to Russia if he can keep us supporting 
him and building up his armed forces. 
What sense would there be in the Krem- 
lin making him break with us yet? He 
would not be any more use to them than 
are Hungary and Bulgaria and Rumania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Jupp was 
granted 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, Tito’s 
greatest value to the Kremlin is not as 
a satellite. His greatest value is as a 
supposed neutral or independent. That 
gives him all the advantage of being on 
both sides. We continue to support him, 
we enable him to maintain large armies 
in the field, and we help him keep the 
Yugoslav people under his thumb. 
Doubtless he can also learn a good deal 
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about our plans and our strength and 
that of NATO, and of Greece and Tur- 
key. What better arrangement could 
there be? ‘The free world sustains him 
and the Communists world reaps tke 
benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, there was no justifica- 
tion for our helping Tito as we did while 
Stalin lived. Tito was dependent on us 
for his life and his power, not we on him. 

But now Stalin is gone. As predicted, 
Tito has moved back openly into the 
Kremlin’s orbit. But perhaps not com- 
pletely. That is what makes our pre- 
dicament and our decision today so diffi- 
cult. Having given him such vital aid 
all these years, is this the moment to 
stop? Should we adopt here today so 
drastic an amendment as the Kelly 
amendment which would ryle out any 
possibility of perhaps keeping up some 
division between Tito and the Kremlin, 
to the extent that there may still remain 
some of the division that existed as long 
as Stalin was alive and kept it going? 

Mr. Chairman, I sympathize entirely 
with what the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. KELLy] is trying to do as I 
have all these years. But I think the di- 
rection of foreign policy must come from 
the President, and so I shall support the 
Williams amendment to allow the Presi- 
dent to continue the aid if he determines 
it to be in our national interest. That 
unquestionably puts the President on the 
spot. But that is the proper thing to do; 
it should be his responsibility to make 
the decision, just as it is ours to express 
our views in favor of stopping the aid. 

Mr. Chairman, having fooled along 
with the immoral policy of aiding a 
Communist tyrant all these years when 
we did not need to, we have now got 
ourselves into a position where I believe 
we ought to accept the Williams amend- 
ment and then pass the Kelly amend- 
ment as so amended. 

But at the same time we should take 
to heart some of the lessons of this whole 
unworthy episode—and please God, never 
get into such a sorry mess again. At this 
stage of affairs we, and the President, 
must weigh the possible benefits that may 
develop with the other satellites, to the 
extent that our aid to Tito might con- 
ceivably encourage other Communists to 
try to be independent in their commu- 
nism—if that is not a contradiction in 
terms, as I suspect it is—against the cer- 
tain benefits that would occur all around 
the world should the people of the United 
States, the Congress, and the Executive, 
in their proper relationships, decide the 
time has come to cut off all aid and com- 
fort to any and all Communist regimes. 
I am sure the latter would electrify hun- 
drers of millions of people, especially 
those enslaved behind the curtain and 
those threatened around its borders. It 
would give them hope and courage to 
hang on. It would demonstrate that it 
pays to be an ally of the United States 
and that it does not pay to pull Uncle 
Sam’s whiskers or to bite his hand while 
it feeds them. 

I do not blame Tito for trying to get us 
to feed him; I do not blame Tito for bit- 
ing our hands; I just blame us for being 
so dumb as to keep on feeding him while 
he kept on avowing his devotion to com- 
munism and opposing all our efforts 
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against communism everywhere in the 
world. 

I have said all these years, and I say it 
again today, that in the long run only 
those things counts and will endure that 
promote the well-being not of tyrants 
but of people. What we have faced all 
along is a moral decision. Does the 
United States stand with the oppressors 
or with the oppressed? 

Do we put our faith for the future in 
deals with tyrants or in standing ever- 
lastingly on the side of their victims and 
against the tyrants? 

We have never yet quite made that de- 
cision as a government. 

For myself I have never believed the 
deals would work out, and I do not be- 
lieve it now. But at the same time, in- 
consistent as it may seem, I fear it would 
be unwise for the Congress to cut off all 
aid to Tito at this particular moment. It 
is wrong for a person to be given nar- 
cotics year after year. But once that has 
happened,:it generally is unwise to stop 
them suddenly and entirely before one is 
completely sure of the condition of the 
addict. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the President 
soon will have to end this aid to Tito, be- 
cause that is the right thing to do, it is 
the moral thing to do, and it will prove 
to be in the end the expedient thing to 
do. But I think it probably should be 
done under the procedures set forth in 
the Williams amendment. That is the 
proper way for us to carry on the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. 





The Moral Basis of Our Foreign Policy in 
the Americas 
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OF MARYLAND 
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Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly commendable when a leader of 
our Nation’s commerce and industry 
analyzes present day trends and pur- 
poses a course of positive action to ad- 
vance America’s interests without the 
sacrifice of the principles and ideals 
which have enabled the United States to 
remain pre-eminent in the family of 
nations. 

Such an instance has occurred in the 
public address delivered by Mr. J. Peter 
Grace, president of W. R. Grace & Co., 
at the commencement exercises of 
Loyola College, Baltimore, a leading lib- 
eral arts institution, of which the Rev- 
erend Vincent F. Beatty, S. J., is presi- 
dent. Mr. Grace made an eloquent and 
impressive presentation of United States 
policy and demonstrated that its preser- 
vation has keen the result of constant 
adherence to fundamental principles 
throughout the execution of a forward- 
looking international policy. 

The sound advice given to the grad- 
uates by President Grace was so timely 
and based on such rich experience that 
it would be fortunate if our citizenry 
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throughout this Nation would be con- 
versant with the views and recommenda- 
tions outlined in Mr. Grace’s persuasive 
presentation. For that purpose, I insert 
the salient portion of the address in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


THE MoRAL BASIS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY IN 
THE AMERICAS 


In recent years, I have been invited to 
speak in Baltimore on two occasions, much 
to my gratification. Each time, however, 
those groups with whom it has been my 
good fortune to meet, have gathered in 
places where men talk of trade and of com- 
merce, as has been their wont from the 
days of clipper ships to these of industry 
and science and finance. 

It was on such a springtime afternoon, 
3 centuries ago, that 16 men—not far 
from this place where the daily recollection 
of the Calverts is so strong—proclaiamed the 
first colony dedicated to freedom of thought 
and of conscience, and blessed it with the 
name of our lady. It was 34% centuries ago 
that the Ark and the Dove brought 200 
pioneers to the shores of the bay so near us. 
And Loyola graduates will know that among 
those who came to, found that colony were 
Andrew White and John Altham of the 
Society of Jesus, priests bringing with them 
the tradition and the training of Ignatius 
Loyola which you today and henceforth 
proudly share. 

In an age when teachers, jurists and even 
some spiritual leaders are talking the lan- 
guage of shifting moral concepts, it is inspir- 
ing to realize that the sound principles which 
have guided your education are based on im- 
mutable truths and on pedagogical methods 
which, under the test of centuries, stand 
today as the finest in the world. Here on this 
uniquely American campus, one may reflect 
on the richness of the blood stream of our 
Nation with the very best of the Old World’s 
qualities molded into the uniqueness of the 
American character. 

As I speak to you today, I am reminded 
too that gratuating classes of previous 
years—far too many in fact—have gone 
forth with high hopes and enthusiasm as 
you are doing, only to find that instead of 
the bright, New World they dreamed of, they 
faced apprehension and concern. But why 
should there be this doubt and uncertainty? 
Why should our young men be constantly 
confronted with an apprehensive world? 
Why should these conditions exist in our 
country which most certainly has been 
blessed by God, “conceived in liberty,” en- 
dowed with tremendous natural resources 
and enriched with an intelligent, hard- 
working, God-fearing people? These ques- 
tions are all the more pertinent when we 
realize that our democracy is a model to the 
world and that our country has never been 
more prosperous or productive. Never have 
our people enjoyed material goods as much 
as they do today. Our schools are filled to 
overflowing. Our churches are well attended. 
The State of the Union is good. In the words 
of the preamble to our Constitution, we 
have established justice, we enjoy domestic 
tranquility, we are providing for the common 
defense, and promoting the general welfare. 
But what of the blessings of liberty, have we 
fully secured them? 

This great American heritage means many 
things other than the simple exercise of free 
will. It means that parents can plan the 
education of their children; that our young 
people can plan for marriage and raising of 
a family. It means that this Nation must 
have that indispensable sense of security with 
which it can enjoy the blessings of liberty. 
But I must say in all frankness that that 
sense of security is lacking of the overbearing 
fear that this age of thermonuclear weapons 
has produced in us along with its threat 
of annihilation of our way of life. It is this 
insecurity which is breeding apprehension, 
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doubt and uncertainty in our generation. 
This situation relates not so much to our 
domestic affairs as to the state of our inter- 
national relations. 

It is in the area of foreign affairs that we 
and our sacred institutions are threatened 
by the great menace of communism. It is 
this menace that is causing us to conscript 
our youth in peacetime and spend 61 cents 
of every Federal dollar for major national 
security programs. And it is precisely that 
menace which has brought worry to the 
face of America. 

Latin America is not only significant to us, 
it is actually essential. It is strategically 
essential as a key area of the world and eco- 
nomically essential to us as a customer for 
our exports and principal source for vitally 
needed raw materials. Culturally and polit- 
ically Latin America is tied to us as the 
common inheritor of the western Christian 
tradition. With its population growing at 
the fastest rate in the world, Latin America 
will have twice as many people as the United 
States at the end of this century. 

It is particularly timely for us to review our 
policy in this area because this year the 21 
American Republics are celebrating the 130th 
anniversary of the call by Simon Bolivar, the 
great South American liberator, for an Inter- 
American conference at Panama to lay the 
ground work for cooperation among the na- 
tions of this hemisphere. The realization of 
Bolivar’s dream came about in later years 
when the 21 American Republics fashioned 
a cooperative international system that has 
proved an example of a peaceful interna- 
tional coexistence. In fact, it has been so 
successful that Secretary of State Dulles in 
his memorable speech of April 23 held up the 
Organization of American States as an ex- 
ample of the kind of system he would like 
to see developed in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

A substantial part of our achievements in 
the Western Hemisphere, I believe, is derived 
from the very foundation stones of American 
diplomacy and political thinking set down 
by our forefathers. In his classic account of 
American diplomatic history, John W. Foster, 
Secretary of State under President Harrison 
and grandfather of Secretary Dulles (and, 
by the way, great-grandfather of Avery 
Dulles of the Society of Jesus who will be 
ordained on the 16th of this month), pointed 
out that the Declaration of Independence, 
the Farewell Address of President Washing- 
ton, and the Monroe Doctrine, constitute the 
basis of American foreign policy. He main- 
tained in his book, “A Century of American 
Diplomacy” that these three documents have 
had the most profound influence on the 
destiny of America and have significantly 
affected the conduct of many nations of the 
world. This is a very striking but simple 
fact about American foreign policy which 
we should always bear in mind. 

The point that Secretary Foster made was 
that each of these three documents served 
as a foundation stone during the develop- 
ment of American foreign policy down 
through the years and even to this day. The 
Declaration of Independence, for instance, 
announced to the world that the United 
States of America would be guided by the 
natural law and that the American people, 
created equal, receive their inalienable rights 
from God and not from any sovereign, par- 
liament or charter. I would like to recall 
at this point the view of scholars of which 
my Jesuit friends are aware, that Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence, 
was undoubtedly influenced by Robert 
Cardinal Bellarmine, the great Jesuit saint 
and advocate of human rights. 

Washington’s Farewell Address was not 
just a warning against foreign entangle- 
ments, as it is too frequently described, but 
it was in fact a set of great moral precepts 
designed to serve the Nation in its later years. 
Washington’s words are as full of meaning 
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today as they were over 150 years ago and 
they reflect a wisdom which has made the 
Father of his Country one of the truly great 
men of world history. 

The third foundation stone of American 
foreign policy is the Monroe Doctrine, one 
of our greatest heritages. Although Presi- 
dent James Monroe announced his ringing 
doctrine to the world in 1823, the origin of 
this proclamation appears to go back as far 
as 1808—to Jefferson’s idea of the independ- 
ent common destiny of the Amcricas. John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State under 
President Monroe developed it as a master 
stroke of American diplomacy and secured 
for us an everlasting interest in the freedom 
and independence of the nations of Latin 
America. 

The important aspect of what I have just 
related to you is that from the very begin- 
ning of American foreign policy our conduct 
abroad was set forth on a high moral plane. 
This was particularly true of our initial re- 
lationship with the newborn republics of 
Latin America. It was John Quincy Adams 
who established that the basis of our rela- 
tionship with the new nations of Latin 
America should be “‘disinterestedness, cordial 
good will, fair and equal reciprocity.” As 
Adams succeeded Monroe to the Presidency, 
his Secretary of State, Henry Clay, proposed 
to put the Monroe Doctrine into effect 
through a series of what he called good- 
neighborhood treaties with the new Ameri- 
can republics. I would like you to note at 
this point that it was over a century ago that 
the neighborly tone of our relationship with 
Latin America was introduced into our for- 
eign policy. 

Our policy in Latin America later pro- 
gressed through the proposal of Adams and 
Clay for the United States to participate in 
in a Panama conference of the Western 
Hemisphere nations as a realization of the 
great dream of Bolivar. This brought about 
our leadership in the Pan American Union 
which was established in 1890 under the 
guiding hand of Secretary of State James G. 
Blaine. It was advanced ty Herbert Hoover 
and brought to magnificent heights by 
Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, and Sumner Welles. 
Today President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the 
President’s special Ambassador to the Latin 
American nations, are sparing no effort to 
maintain and further these friendly relations. 

In test after crucial test, through feast 
and famine, then-—nations of the Western 
Hemisphere have been bound together in 
peace and friendship, with mutual respect, 
prosperous and growing trade, and a rising 
standard of living. Undoubtedly we made a 
number of unfortunate decisions in Europe 
and Asia through force of circumstances, un- 
bearable pressures, and conditions over which 
we had no control. Nevertheless, this does 
not explain everything. It is plain to see 
from our present situation in Europe and 
Asia that somehow during the past two 
decades our faith and the faith of others in 
us has suffered. Great and good men are 
working hard to restore it, but damage has 
been done, and our situation with regard 
to Europe and Asia is not a very happy one 
today. 

It was the spirit of the American Revolu- 
tion and the sharp cry of independence in 
this country that influenced the Latin Ameri- 
can nations to revolt and win their own 
independence. 

It was the idealism of America that cap- 
tured the hearts and minds of Europeans 
who had long since had their fill of power 
politics. It is the vision of America as a 
land of the free and the land of opportunity 
that gives the captive peoples of Europe their 
only source of hope and strength. 

It was the torch of freedom, equality, and 
justice which influenced the hearts of Asi- 
atics and set up in their minds a glowing 
picture of the United States as a brilliant 
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sun illuminating a dark horizon. To’ give 
you an example of what I mean, let me make 
only a brief reference to the recent visit of 
President Sukarno, of Indonesia, to this 
country. As you may recall, he made a spe- 
cial pilgrimage to the home of Thomas Jef- 
ferson out of appreciation for the inspira- 
tion which Jefferson’s life and ideas had 
given him during the many years of his 
struggle for the independence of Indonesia. 

We can seek to win the faith of the peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia by the justice of 
our policy, and we can realize that only 
Divine power can prevent a catastrophe. We 
can attain our true greatness by insisting 
upon principles and we can avoid expediency. 

My esteemed graduates of Loyola Coilege, 
you are the custodians of our great Ameri- 
can heritage. In your hands this Nation 
places the most powerful tools for justice, 
equality, and the common good. Whether 
you go forth in the religious field, in the pro- 
fessions, the military, or some other activity, 
I urge you to remember that as an American 
your rights and privileges are found in this 
great American heritage, but your duty is to 
exert leadership and wisdom. Out of a com- 
bination of the two the world may find the 
remedy for its fears and anxieties. 

I feel that God has richly endowed this 
great Nation in order that it may lead the 
way to world peace. Perhaps He is testing 
this generation with the worldwide challenge 
of communism to ascertain its strength of 
character. I urge you to meet it inspired 
with the history of your Nation, armed with 
the faith of your fathers, and guided by the 
purity of purpose which is the essence of 
American Catholic manhood. 





Value of Research and Extension Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson, and all of 
his department heads each year come be- 
fore our Appropriations Subcommittee 
of seven members with their request for 
funds for the Department of Agriculture 
for the coming year. This year, after 
lengthy hearings and careful evaluation 
of their requests, we appropriated about 
$800 million for the regular activities of 
the Department. 

Today, I want to discuss the impor- 
tance of the Research and Extension 
Service, and the great benefits it brings 
to agriculture. 

As an illustration, our scientists are 
doing a tremendous job in protecting 
farm crops from the ravishes of insects 
by developing chemicals, and by many 
other means that help to protect the 
farmers’ crops from insects and plant 
pests. 

Not withstanding the constant fight 
made against insects, and plant pests, 
= annual loss runs about $312 bil- 

on. 

Were it not for the constant fight we 
make the destroy or hold back these 
insects, the damage would run many 
times the above amount, and they would 
multiply to the point where they would 
almost destroy the agricultural produc- 
tion of this country. So you see, the $12 
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million annually we spend on this phase 
of research is paying the farmer, and 
the economy of our Nation tremendous 
dividends. 

The purpose of one type of research in 
cooperation with the State departments 
of agriculture, the extension service, and 
the State experiment stations is to in- 
crease farm production. 

One illustration, of the many that 
could be made, of the benefits of this 
research can be illustrated by referring 
to the development of hybrid corn, 
which development at the cost of only 
a few million dollars has increased the 
farmers’ production of corn by 25 per- 
cent, and has increased their income on 
corn alone by over $750 million a year. 

BRUCELLOSIS 

The work of our scientists in the United 
States Department here cooperating 
with the State departments of agricul- 
ture and the extension service toward 
the eradication of brucellosis, is another 
! outstanding example of the benefit of re- 
search with which every county agent 
and most farmers are familiar. It is 
estimated that the total loss to livestock 
farmers since 1930 to the present time 
has been over $2 billion. Our committee 
and the Congress in 1954 increased ap- 
propriations to $15 million a year up to 
1956, and in this session of the Congress 
increased it to $20 million a year for an- 
other 2-year period. : 

This stepped-up program is bringing 
results. In 1930, 11 percent of the cattle 
was infected. Through the work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
State experiment stations, county agents, 
and progressive farmers, infection has 
been reduced to 214 percent, and with the 
additional funds to employ additional 
veterinarians, our purpose is to reduce it 
to the lowest possible minimum. 

NEW USES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


Tremendous’ benefits have been 
brought to the farmers, through the work 
of the research scientists in finding new 
markets, and new uses for farm products. 

A good illustration of the benefits of 
this work can be found in soybean pro- 
duction, and markets. 

Since 1935, our total production of soy- 
beans has increased from 49,000,000 
bushels to 372,000,000 bushels this year, 
and has become one of the most profit- 
able farm crops—yielding the farmers 
about $900,000,000 annually. 

Since 1935, research scientists, by 
cross-breeding of soybean plants, devel- 
~ oped new varieties with greater resist- 
ance to plant disease—all producing 
higher yields. On an average, these vari- 
eties now yield 20 percent more oil, and 
10 percent more beans than the varieties 
they have replaced. There is a great de- 
mand for soybean oil at home and 
abroad, and for soybean meal, which de- 
mand has caused the price to raise from 
$2 a bushel at harvest time to over $3. 
At this time, when we have so much sur- 
plus wheat, corn, and other products, I 
would like to point out that this huge 
crop of soybeans is selling far above any 
support prices, and we are not plagued 
with any surpluses. 

NEW USES FOR SOYBEANS 


In addition to its great use for live- 
stock feed, soybeans today provide 170 
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percent of all vegetable oils used in mar- 
garine and 54 percent of all vegetable 
shortenings. 

Research has also opened an outlet for 
221,000,000 pounds of soybean oil an- 
nually for use as drying oil products. 
Many new industrial products have been 
developed including: acids, special resins, 
and plasticizers made from soybeans. In 
plastics alone, the potential market for 
soybean oil is estimated at 200,000,000 
pounds annually. 

Industrial uses of both soybean oil and 
soybeans cover a long list from linoleums 
and tile, to glues and plastics. 

In the field of printing inks and paper, 
ever-increasing amounts of soybean oil 
are being used, as well as in the making 
of such things as shotgun shells. A 
great field is open for the use of soybean 
products in the manufacturing of tex- 
tile sizing, and automobile tire-cored 
sizing. These are only a few new uses 
of soybeans. 

As a result of the continued work of 
research scientists, markets in industry 
are steadily being extended, which help 
to keep the demand for the farmers’ soy- 
beans strong in our domesic and export 
markets. 

From July last year to February this 
year, 55 million bushels of soybeans were 
exported—40 percent more than a year 
before. 

Out of the total production of soy- 
beans last year, Illinois led all of the 48 
States, with 77 million bushels. 

POULTRY RESEARCH 


Let me discuss briefiy the value of re- 
search as applied to the poultry business. 

You will recall not many years past, 
poultry, both chicken and turkey, was a 
luxury generally reserved for the Sun- 
day dinner. Today, chicken and turkey 
are served daily in hundreds of thou- 
sands of restaurants and have become 
one of the leading meat menus through- 
out the country. Research scientists, by 
cross-breeding, have developed the 
broad-breasted turkey, a better meat- 
type chicken, and greater production in 
the number of eggs per hen. Through 
research has come better feed nutrition, 
producing heavier broilers in less time, 
on less feed—both a saving to the farm- 
ers. We have seen the broiler business 
expand from 43 million broilers in 1935 
to over 1 billion broilers today. Better 
type birds are produced in shorter time 
with less feed, which has brought a great 
saving and more profit to the farmers. 

Egg production per hen has been in- 
creased from 122 in 1935 to an average 
of 184 eggs per hen this year. The 200- 
eggs-a-year hen is becoming more com- 
mon on the farms, and the research sci- 
entists have set their goal for a 240-eggs- 
a year hen in the near future. 

The poultry business, which was a 
fringe sideline for the farmers 20 years 
ago, has grown into a $3,450,000,000-a- 
year business—over 10 percent of the 
total gross national farm income today. 

Mr. Speaker, may I close by saying 
that for the past 2 years we have sub- 
stantially increased appropriations for 
Research and Extension Service. We 
feel that these appropriations in the 
hands of the research scientists in the 
Department of Agriculture, cooperating 
with the States’ departments of agricul- 
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ture, and the States’ experiment sta- 
tions are bringing vastly greater benefits 
to the farmers, generally, than any other 
like amounts we have appropriated for 
agriculture. 





Federal Support for the Public Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
the College of Education of the University 
of Minnesota, a distinguished American, 
Mr. Beardsley Ruml, delivered a remark- 
able address entitled ‘‘Federal Support 
for the Public Schools.” As is customary 
with Mr. Ruml, he not only expresses his 
thoughts in a clear and persuasive man- 
ner, but documents his observations with 
facts and statistical evidence. 

Mr. Ruml’s address should be read by 
every Member of Congress. It will re- 
mind us of our responsibilities in the field 
of education. It will also call to our at- 
tention what I believe to be a dereliction 
of duty by our failure to this date to take 
any positive action in behalf of our pub- 
lic-school system. The American people 
are looking to Congress for action—not 
delay. The parents and the schoolchil- 
dren of this Nation are at a loss to under- 
stand why we procrastinate when our 
school plant is becoming evermore inade- 
quate and the school population ever 
larger. The failure to properly care for 
our educational structure could be every 
bit as serious—in fact, more serious— 
than an inadequate military defense. 

I, for one, am deeply indebted to Mr. 
Beardsley Rum] for again reminding each 
and every Member of the Congress that 
the cause of education requires imme- 
diate assistance, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the address delivered by 
him be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 

(By Beardsley Rum]) 

Point of view shapes the way and the will 
to action, and point of view is revealed by 
language, in the words by which purpose and 
action are described. Thus, point of view is 
revealed in the phrase, “Federal aid for edu- 
cation.’”’ The point of view that is implied 
is that of giving help where help is needed, 
of sharing with the poor or the less fortu- 
nate. It implies the means test, the hand- 
out. 

Federal aid for education takes us back to 
the early thirties when the means test and 


. the hand-out characterized public and pri- 


vate programs for aiding the unemployed 
and people of advanced years. I weil re- 
member an incident told to me in those un- 
happy years of an elderly man applying at 
the proper bureau for assistance for himself 
and his ailing wife. He was asked a question 
proper to the times, “Do you have any money 
of yourown?” “Yes,” he replied, “I still have 
$83 left in my savings bank.” The answer 
was routine. “Come back when that is gone 
and we wiil see what we can do.” 
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The means test and the hand-out have 
substantially disappeared from unemploy- 
ment and old-age security. They will not 
and should not completely disappear, since 
human life enfolds both deep tragedy and 
instant generosity. However our society to- 
day is not the society of 25 years ago with 
respect to provision for the aged and the 
unemployed. And since the phrase “Federal 
aid for education” implies a point of view 
now obsolete in these other areas, the phrase 
should be dropped from the language of cur- 
rent discussion. A new phrase should be 
substituted, a phrase that reveals a modern 
point of view. I suggest as a substitute, 
“Federal support for the public schools.” 

Support implies interest and duty. Cer- 
tainly we have a Federal interest in making 
certain that our future citizens can com- 
municate and can compute. These are the 
basics on which our society rests; and having 
a Federal society as we do, a Federal interest 
in the basics of education follows ines- 
capably. 

A Federal duty to support the public 
schools flows both from the national interest, 
and from the fact that access to the growing 
income of the country is most direct and 
most equitably imposed through the Federal 
income tax. State and local bodies will add 
to the foundation of support built federally 
as their vision, conscience, and means pro- 
vide. There is neither prudence nor equity 
in making plans such that the requirements 
of the public schools would have to be met 
from the resources to which State and local 
bodies have access. 

The phrase, ““Fedepal support for the public 
schools,” deliberately uses the term “public 
schools” rather than the broader térm “edu- 
cation.”” The public schools are an essential 
but not exclusive instrument in the Nation’s 
educational policy. State and local bodies, 
churches, families, formal and informal vol- 
untary agencies, will have plenty to do in 
expressing their own variety of insights in 
the general educational fabric of which the 
public schools are part. Federal support for 
the public schools should therefore provide 
important substance to the communities’ 
educational programs without the rigidity 
and interference usually associated with re- 
sponsible Federal use of Federal funds. 

The question still remains, Can Federal 
support for the public schools be provided in 
a form that carries no danger of objection- 
able interference? I believe that Federal 
support can be so provided once the point of 
view of aid and the means test is set aside. 

In its report, Financing Public Education 
in the Decade Ahead, the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools had this 
to say: “Equalization of one kind or another 
has been used in the past, but the amounts 
involved were small. By 1965, on the other 
hand, the amounts would be large. Equal- 
ization, involving as’it does, some measures 
of need and ability to meet need, always 
threatens to bring about Federal dominance 
or control of education. The possibility of 
the Federal Government coercing the States 
in education matters would exist—at least 
potentially. This should be avoided and 
could be by distributing Federal aid for edu- 
cation on a per capita, school-age-child basis. 
Each State government would receive this 
money each year upon certification that the 
funds would be spent that year for public 
education as defined by the State.” 

Later, speaking to the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in Cleveland 
on April 4, 1955, I said that such Federal 
funds “should be on a per capita child in 
public school basis, the definition of public 
school to be made by each particular State. 
One objection might be that the wealthier 
States that now pay the larger share of the 
Federal income tax are already able to take 
care of public education on any level they 
feel suitable. This I doubt, but even if it 
were so, it still remains true that a child in 
a@ wealthier State is also at the same time a 





child of the United States and deserves equal 
Federal support for the basic costs of his 
school system.” 

On what scale of expenditure should we 
think about Federal support for the public 
schools? This question will be deeply studied 
and long debated. My suggestion is that a 
start be made for fiscal 1958 with a per capita 
child in public school payment by the Fed- 
eral Government of $20 and that this amount 
be continued in fiscal 1959. In subsequent 
years the amount should be raised to $80 per 
capita in 2 or 3 steps, reaching this figure 
in fiscal 1961 or 1962. The aggregate amount 
need only be estimated roughly at this time; 
the payments at the $20 per capita rate would 
be about $750 million and at the $30 per 
capita rate in fiscal 1962 would be about $314 
billion. These figures though important are 
not unmanageable, particularly when ac- 
count is taken of projected increases in na- 
tional income. It should also be observed 
that no new or increased Federal taxes would 
be required, since these amounts can be ob- 
tained by reducing present taxes somewhat 
more slowly than might otherwise have been 
the case. Some perspective is given as to 
relative magnitudes when it is realized that 
an increase of $100 in the present exemption 
in the individual income tax would result in 
loss of revenue at present national income 
figures of about $2% billion. A reduction of 
7 percentage points in the corporation profits 
tax, that is from 52 percent to 45 percent 
would reduce tax revenue from this source at 
present profit levels by about the same 
amount, $2% billion. These examples show- 
ing the relation between tax rates and reve- 
nue show clearly that the suggested scale of 
Federal support for the public schools would 
constituté no significant burden to the tax- 
payer. 

Some “explanation of the suggested per 
capita rates and timing is in order. The 
$20 figure is intended to give a period of 
time to allow for the development of admin- 
istrative, accounting, and auditing- proce- 
dures. I have mentioned fiscal 1958 as the 
starting date in order to give time for the 
passage of legislation and for determination 
by State and local authorities as to how 
the funds will be distributed and used. 

As to the $80 figure, some gradualism in 
arriving at this point is clearly desirable. If 
it can be reached efficiently in 2 steps, that is 
certainly better than 3. Time may show that 
the $80 figure is somewhat too low in view of 
rapidly mounting population at the high- 
school age level. Eighty dollars per capita is 
about ene-third of the amount now being 
spent by the States, exclusive of interest and 
amortization of school building costs. If local 
expenditure is substantially higher by 1962, 
a somewhat higher Federal support figure 
would seem appropriate. It would seem un- 
desirable for the Federal support figure to 
exceed the per capita expenditure of the 
lowest State. 

How do these Federal support figures com- 
pare with projected public-school needs? 
The Citizens Commission’s report previously 
mentioned estimates a range of from $13.5 
to $19.2 billion for 1965 requirements for 
public, private, and parochial schools. The 
Federal support at the $80 level, amounting 
to $314 billion, would thus be between 25 
and 18 percent of the projected estimates. 
Such percentages, particularly at the higher 
expenditure levels, still leave a very heavy 
financial burden for education on non-Fed- 
eral sources of revenue. 

The suggested level of support should be 
related also to projections of increased gross 
national product. The current figure of $400 
billion is up $35 billion’ since 1593. Esti- 
mates of $425 billion for 1960 and $525 bil- 
lion for 1965 are likely to be exceeded in the 
light of current trends. Federal support for 
the public schools of $314 billion 5 years from 
now is clearly no substantial withdrawal 
from increased productivity. 
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Another quotation from the report of the 
citizens commission is relevant here. “The 
financing problem is a problem of policy, 
not of resources; the problem is to select the 
best basis on which to make a small portion 
of the increased national production and 
income available for education.” 

Although at the level of broad purpose and 
policy, Federal support for the public schools 
on a per capital basis offers no difficulty 
except the effort to get it going, there are 
nevertheless several sensiti: points that 
must be anticipated and uealt with. Of 
these I shall mention five. 

First, the definition of what is a “public 
school” must be left to the individual State. 
The definitions will vary and will seem to 
some fanciful and even inconsistent wtih 
prevailing notions of what a public school 
really is. Some will define a public school 
in terms of its top controlling board, some 
in terms of its availability to students, some 
in terms of the character of its support. 
Some States will define parochial schools as 
public schools, others will not. Latitude 
must be given to the State to define “public 
school” as it sees fit. This is a prime con- 
sideration for State freedom from Federal 
control. 

Second, there must be a definition of what 
is a “child in school.” This is the unit in 
terms of which support will be given. Here 
are some of the questions: What is a child, 
that is, from what age to what age is the® 
child to be counted as such? When is he in 
school, that is how many days a year, how 
many hours a day? Must he be on the 
school premises, or only under school super- 
vision? These points as a statement of mini- 
mum standards should be a matter of Federal 
determination. 

Third, what about present funds now 
going to the schools from State and local 
bodies? Must they be maintained? My 
answer here is that the maintenance of ex- 
isting funds should not be required; other- 
wise the Federal support is not really the 
discharge of a Federal responsibility, and 
the State would be coerced as a result of a 
history that may or may not be currently in 
tune with overall needs as the State itself 
presently appraises them. 

Fourth, what about desegration? I feel 
that aid should be given to all States on a 
per capita basis without regard to how the 
administration of the public schools is cur- 
rently handled. Law enforcement of na- 
tional policy is in the hands of the courts. 
Improved educational opportunity will be a 
powerful force in aiding in the establishment 
of a rational and humane democracy. 

A special problem arises however if a State 
defines what is ordinarily considered to be a 
public school as a private school for purposes 
of evading the intent of national desegre- 
gation policy. Should a State be permitted 
to define public school in one way for the 
Supreme Court and in another way for the 
Comptroller General. Personally, I feel that 
one definition is enough, and public school 
once being defined, that concept should pre- 
vail uniformly in all juridical and adminis- 
trative matters where the public school as 
such is involved. 

Finally, the dreary question of accounting 
and auditing. Here I feel that the account- 
ing should be done by the State, certified to 
by some high agency other than the school 
authority. The auditing should be done by 
an agency of the Federal Government, and 
the rules of the audit should provide what- 
ever uniformity and flexibility in accounting 
the State machinery will use as its guide to 
procedure and to form. Such Federal super- 
vision is not an interference with the edu- 
cational program of the State, it is only the 
assurance that the declared policy of the 
State has been performed in terms that re- 
flect Federal responsibility and account- 
ability. 

Opposition to Federal support for the 
public schools is rarely heard on economic 
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grounds, that the burden on the Federal 
budget would be too great. It is frequently 
contended that the States could do more if 
they only wanted to, by means of reassess- 
ments, higher rates of real estate taxes, 
higher general and specific sales taxes, new 
taxes on business turnover and the like. 
There is no doubt some truth in these con- 
tentions; but what is not always recognized is 
that States and local communities have 
many public responsibilities other than the 
schools, and that growth and shifts of popu- 
lation have created many a new problem for 
local government. In any case catching up 
with school necessities and keeping up with 
school demands will require more State and 
local funds than have ever been planned for, 
even with moderate assistance in Federal 
support. 

The most vocal opposition to Federal sup- 
port for the public schools comes as ex- 
ressed apprehension that Federal money 
means Federal interference and ultimate Fed- 
eral control of education. The right of each 
State to determine what kind of education it 
wants is constantly asserted, a somewhat 
legalistic position considering the interfer- 
ence of the State in the educational affairs of 
local communities and of both in the deci- 
sions of the individual family, which after 
all should have some final rights as to how 
the children should be brought up. 

It is true that the protestations of fear of 
Federal interference are mostly based on the 
assumption of an equalization formula, of the 
means test, handout policy which always pre- 
sented a potential danger. If, however, the 
measure of Federal support is on a per capita 
child in public school basis, the only Federal 
concern would be to prevent false reporting 
or fraud of other kinds. The opposition will 
now come from those who favor Federal aid 
because they expect at the same time to get 
Federal influence on local educational policies 
and standards. This opposition feels that 
working through local citizens groups is too 
slow and too uncertain, and that unless there 
is conformance to Federal standards there 
should be no Federal aid. Whether or not 
this group is large, it is extremely vocal; 
and recent disclosures as to what the Soviet 
Union has been able to accomplish educa- 
tionally by means of central expenditure and 
central control makes this group under- 
standably impatient with the slower policies 
of popular consent and popular will. 

There is, however, another angle to this 
controversy—one that is very old and very 
deep. Briefly it is the question of whether 
the burden of social programs, such as edu- 
cation, should be borne by a tax on real 
property or by a tax on income. 

This issue was brought home to me very 
vividly in 1931 when I was a dean at the 
University of Chicago. Prof. Charles H. Judd 
had just returned from New York where 
he had attended a small private meeting 
of businessmen and educators. The subject 
under discussion was increasing the required 
age of school attendance. I asked him how 
the meeting went. He said, “Fine. There 
was unanimous agreement that the compul- 
sory school attendance age should be raised.” 
I was surprised and asked him to explain. 
“Well,” said Judd, “the educators and the 
businessmen have a common interest. The 
educators want more children to teach and 
the businessmen want to put the burden of 
unemployment on real estate.” 


This conflict between the income-tax payer 
and the real estate taxpayer or renter is not 
a conflict between the rich and the poor. 
We now have over 44 million income-tax 
payers, and the median taxable income on 
which income tax is paid is only $3,800. To 
make it concrete, here is a man making $100 
a week who has a wife and 3 children. 
He now has $3,000 in exemptions. If the 


exemption allowance should be raised $100 
per person, since his highest bracket is 20 
percent, he will increase his income after 
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taxes by $100. If, instead of raising the 
exemption, $80 is put into the public schools 
(on the per capita child in public school 
basis), his children if they are in public 
school will get $240 more spent for their 
education. Which do you think this head 
of a family would prefer—$240 more spent 
@ year on the education of his children or 
$100 a year of his own to do with as he 
pleases? Well, your guess is as good as mine. 

From the point of view of the national 
welfare the choice is clear. The $240 more 
@ year for the better education of the 3 
children is more desirable than $100 a year 
spent or saved beyond the family’s present 
consumer status. 

Obviously this is an illustrative generali- 
zation, and exceptional cases can be imagined. 
But the exceptions will fall on both sides 
around this average, and the balance is 
clearly in favor of Federal support of the 
public schools. 

We are now in a time of historic change 
in education. The old traditions are falling 
apart under the pressure of the new neces- 
sities. And in a curious way the new neces- 
sities derive from a will to provide for all 
children the educational opportunities which 
the old traditions were designed to give the 
few. 

The period from 1929 to 1939 was a period 
of economic disorder. The institutional pat- 
tern was no longer able to support the basic 
demands of production and distribution. 
We were confronted for a decade with the 
paradox of need for goods and need for work 
in a setting of abundance of raw materials 
and the highest technical competence the 
world had at that time known. Later the 
folly of war revealed the folly of the old 
economic and financial traditions: The re- 
luctantly adopted palliatives of the early 
thirties became established as the guides to 
institutional economic reform. 

In 1946, after 15 years that were marked 
by both depression and war, a national policy 
was formulated in the simple preamble to 
the Employment Act of 1946. This policy 
has become more creative as the years have 
passed. It declared that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has responsibility, consistent with 
a fundamental belief in free, competitive 
enterprise to “utilize all its plans, functions 
and resources for the purpose of creating 
and maintaining conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, 
for those able, willing, and seeking to work.” 

At the time the Employment Act was 
passed, there were misgivings, even fears. 
The New York Herald Tribune on June 14, 
1946, spoke of the act as “perhaps the most 
serious threat to free enterprise and democ- 
racy with which the country has been con- 
fronted in the 170 years of its existence.” 
But today the act has bipartisan support at 
the highest levels, and all sectors of the 
economy recognize its policy as a necessary 
element in protecting the national welfare. 

The period from 1949 to 1959 is a period of 
educational disorder. The old institutional 
structure can no longer contain the urgent 
demand for general and selective educa- 
tional opportunity. The public schools in 
1956 are in the same position that the 
banks were in 1931. In a year or two or three, 
more and more public schools will become 
educationally insolvent. Unfortunately, or 
perhaps fortunately, there can be no run 
on the schools that will force them to close. 
But the present inadequacies will become 
more apparent as the needs become more 
acute, and we can look forward to an Edu- 
cation Act of 195x whose preamble may well 
be a paraphrase of that of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 

Such a preamble to the Education Act of 
195x might read in part as follows: “There 
is a Federal responsibility, consistent with 
the constitutional rights, the privileges, and 
the duties of the States, to utilize all its 
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plans, functions, and resources for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining conditions 
under which there will be afforded useful 
educational opportunities, including self-ed- 
ucation, for those able, willing, and seeking 
to learn.” 





Statement of Commissioner Thomas E. 
Murray, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a summary 
of a statement, as well as the statement 
itself, of Commissioner Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, submitted to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy on June 18, 1956, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the summary 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

SuMMARY oF STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER 
THomMaAS E. Murray, UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, SUBMITTED TO THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, JUNE 
18, 1956 
1. The increasing threat of world destruc- 

tion compels me to urge again the accelera- 

tion of effort on peacetime power reactors. 

2. The prospect of getting industrial 
atomic power in the near future is very 
gloomy. The Government has prematurely 
abdicated to private industry the primary 
responsibility for building large power 
reactors. 

3. Important reactor types have been 
staked out by individual companies or 
groups. Yet there is no firm assurance that 
these and other power reactors will be built 
in the near future. 

4. Repeating a recommendation made last 
February, I again urge the Government to 
assume the primary responsibility for large 
reactor construction. 

5. While continuing to support the power 
demonstration program, I recommend that 
the Government construct several large 
power reactors. These reactors should be 
located at AEC production facilities thus 
eliminating the issue of public versus pri- 
vate power. 

6. A program of large reactor construction 
would help private industry. It would also 
enable us to keep our repeated and widely 
publicized promises to make available the 
benefit of atomic energy to mankind at an 
early date. ~ 

7. I strongly recommend that Congress 
enact legislation similar to that proposed 
by Senator ALBERT GorE and Congressman 
CueET HOLIFIELD. This legislation should pro- 
vide for a program of large power reactor 
construction generally along the lines I have 
proposed and at the locations I have 
suggested. 





STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER THOMAS E, 
Murray, UNITED STaTes ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION, SUBMITTED TO THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, JUNE 18 
1956 


My views on a national policy for the de- 
velopment of industrial atomic power are 
importantly influenced by the ever increas- 
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ing threat of nuclear weapons to the con- 
tinued existence of mankind. Echoing a 
warning which I previously voiced, a recent 
report by a group of outstanding scientists 
notes the possibility that the detonation 
of enough of these weapons could render the 
entire earth, or a large portion of it, un- 
inhabitable. 

I have on prior occasions before your 
committee endeavored to demonstrate the 
relationship between this threat and our 
atomic-power program. Once again, how- 
ever, the dimensions of this danger were im- 
pressed on my conscience as I recently wit- 
nessed a nuclear explosion in the far Pacific. 
The possible implications for man’s future, 
so vividly illustrated, compel me again to 
urge the acceleration of this Nation’s prog- 
ress in the field of peacetime power reactors. 

The present prospect of getting any sub- 
stantial quantity of industrial atomic power 
in this country by 1960 is very gloomy—and 
gettimg more gloomy every day. At the root 
of the matter is the fact that the Govern- 
ment has prematurely abdicated to private 
industry the primary responsibility for 
building large power reactors. Under our 
present policies, with one notable exception, 
the Commission’s activities in the field of 
large power reactors are confined to research 
and development, small-scale pilot-plant 
construction, and limited asSistance to par- 
ticipants under the power demonstration 
program. 

Our immediate national effort in the field 
of large scale power reactor construction is 
limited to this demonstration program as 
supplemented by other activities under the 
licensing provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act. Thus our progress is in the greater 
part based upon decisions by either partic- 
ipants or licensees as to what type of reactors 
to construct and at what time to begin 
constructing them. 

Under these procedures fou~ basically dif- 
ferent large-scale reactor types are being ex- 
plored. Some of these reactor types have 
now come to be accepted as the domain of 
an individual company or group of compa- 
nies. For example, the Detroit Edison group 
is identified with the fast breeder reactor; 
North American with the sodium graphite 
reactor; and Commonwealth Edison and its 
associates with the boiling reactor. Yet the 
public is given the impression of a massive 
attack toward industrial nuclear power car- 
ried forward by private industry on each 
sector of the front. Let us examine the sit- 
uation more closely to determine how rap- 
idly this massive attack is advancing. 

The fast breeder reactor area has been 
staked out by Detroit Edison and its asso- 
ciates. In addition to the many technical 
obstacles involved in this project there are 
other difficulties cited as barriers to progress. 
Unless the problems relating to third-party 
liability insurance and exemptions from the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act are 
solved in a manner satisfactory to the Detroit 
Edison group the project is not likely to get 
beyond the initial stages. 

Another technical area that has been 
staked out is that of the sodium graphite re- 
actor. North American Aviation plans to 
construct a full-scale reactor of this type 
rated at 75,000 kilowatts for the Consumers 
Public Power District of Nebraska. However, 
this project is contingent upon obtaining 
satisfactory results from the operation of a 
small experimental reactor now under con- 
struction. In my opinion these results will 
not be known until 1958. Thus we are faced 
with a possible delay of 2 years before a deci- 
sion is made as to whether or not to con- 
struct this important type of power reactor. 
Moreover, there is a serious question whether 
a public power group can afford to take the 
financial risks inherent in this project. 

Yankee Atomic Electric Co. presently plans 
to construct a large reactor of the pressurized 
water type. Under a contract with Yankee 


the Commission has agreed to provide certain 
financial and other support for this project. 
However, the contract does not establish any 
date for completion; neither does it provide 
any penalty for withdrawal. It does have a 
provision that the contract may be modified 
by the parties to provide for a different reac- 
tor or design in the event that estimated 
power costs substantially exceed the original 
estimates on which the proposal is based. 

In addition to the ractor types represented 
by these projects there is another class 
of considerable importance, namely, aqueous 
homogeneous reactors. Pennsylvania Pow- 
er & Light has announced its intention to 
build a reactor of this class for operation in 
1962. However, actual construction is con- 
tingent on prior proof that construction 
would be economically justified. This con- 
tingency casts grave doubt on the projected 
completion date of 1962. This project, of 
such a tentative nature,-is the only plan 
which contemplates constructing a large 
size homogeneous reactor. 

There are those who believe that our 
present program is an adequate one. In 
support of this view the argument is ad- 
vanced that our efforts are sufficient to 
enable us to remain ahead of the Soviets. To 
my mind, however, our program should not 
be paced solely on estimates of what the 
Soviets and other nations are doing or in- 
tend to do in the power reactor field. Nor 
should we allow ourselves to become em- 
broiled If arguments over estimates that 
are made of Soviet capabilities, and so per- 
mit such arguments to become the basis 
for delay. What is required is that we recog- 
nize the need for action and that we take this 
action unilaterally and independently of 
the actions of other nations. 

Right action should follow if we recog- 
nize the central fact that the development of 
industrial atomic power is not a matter 
of choice, but of necessity. Electric power 
is the very life blood of nations and the hope 
of the have-not countries. The upward 
trend in world population, the accelerated 
industrializatin of underdeveloped areas, 
and the progressively growing per capita 
utilization of energy all imply increasing 
requirements for electric power. On the 
other hand, there is a limit on the amount of 
conventional fuels which will be available. 
Nuclear fuels will be required to meet the 
increasing demand. 

Already in certain areas abroad fuel short- 
ages are beginning to appear, notably among 
the highly industrialized nations of West- 
ern Europe and in Japan. In such countries 
imported fuels are being used to supplement 
dwindling fuel reserves., For example, in the 
case of Western Europe the total net ex- 
penditures for fuel imports have been esti- 
mated as between 1.5 and 2 billion dollars for 
1955, and these are expected to increase to $5 
billion by 1975. The problem of fuel short- 
ages in Japan was one of the considerations 
that led me in 1954 to propose the construc- 
tion of a large power reactor in Japan. 

The United Kingdom has abandoned the 
idea that coal and oil can meet her expanding 
requirements for electric energy and has un- 
dertaken the active development of atomic- 
electric power as a matter of national policy. 
The goal of its program is to develop this 
new source of power so as to provide a major 
portion of Britain’s electric-energy require- 
ments as soon as possible. Concretely it en- 
visages building a large number of power 
stations with an installed capacity of 114 
million or more kilowatts by 1965. 


We should recognize, of course, that such a 
program will place the United Kingdom in 
an excellent position to export large power 
reactors. Mr. R. N. Millar, manager, atomic- 
energy department of the General Electric 
Co., Ltd., puts the case quite forthrightly in 
these words: “In Britain the emphasis is on 
large central station. * * * When the ex- 
port drive gets under way it will be backed 
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by sound practical experience in a large 
home market, an advantage which will not be 
shared by America.” 

What the atomic-power pattern will be in 
underdeveloped countries is difficult to dis- 
cern in detail. It will depend in part on our 
willingness to aid these countries in answer 
to their pleas for improved standards of liv- 
ing. Yet the needs of these countries for 
electric power is beyond question. One has 
only to realize that the present per capita 
consumption of electricity in the United 
States is 600 times that in Haiti and 200 times 
that in Ceylon to understand the differences 
in the respective standards of living which 
these figures imply and the serious problems 
involved. 

It is appropriate to ask how the eléctric 
energy needs of these countries will be met. 
Where conventional fuels are inaccessible or 
otherwise unavailable the clear answer will 
be through nuclear power. In other cases 
conventional fuels will present a solution un- 
der present economic conditions. But look- 
ing beyond the present it will be evident in 
many cases that conventional fuels alone 
cannot form a stable basis to meet long-term 
needs. Nuclear power, however, can furnish 
long-term solutions. Sound planning indi- 
cates that such nations must begin now to 
integrate nuclear power into their economy. 
We should be prepared to assist them. 

If action is not forthcoming to break the 
monopoly now enjoyed by private industry 
in the large industrial reactor program, we 
will not be prepared. It is evident to me 
that without such action the only significant 
amount of electric power that will be avail- 
able in this country in 1960 will be the kilo- 
watts coming from the Shippingport plant, 
the construction of which is largely being 
financed by the Government. 

On February 23, 1956, I proposed that we 
adopt a national policy which treats the 
development of industrial atomic power as 
a matter of urgency. I made certain rec- 
ommendations as to how this policy should 
be implemented. One of these recommenda- 
tions was that we establish a goal of 2 mil- 
lion kilowatts for the construction of power 
reactors, here and abroad, between now and 
1960. 

It is important to emphasize the signifi- 
cance and importance of goals. Adoption of 
a goal, simply and forthrightly stated, has, 
in my experience, been the sure way and the 
practical way to give direction to a complex 
program. It has the merit of bringing order 
into all the diverse efforts involved. It be- 
comes the practical gage against which prog- 
ress is measured. Intelligently used, it be- 
comes the spur to achievement. 

This has been already significantly demon- 
strated in our own atomic energy program, 
where I insisted on raising our goals to bring 
about a revolutionary improvement in ore 
procurement. This experience encouraged 
me to attack the industrial nuclear power 
problem in the same way; that is, by recom- 
mending the establishing of goals in terms 
of kilowatts. 

I also recommended last February that the 
Government assume the primary responsi- 
bility for meeting the objectives I suggested 
for the period between now and 1960. Con- 
sistent with this proposal I now urge that 
the Government undertake to construct sev- 
eral large power reactors. 

One of these reactors should be an en- 
larged and improved version of the pres- 
surized water reactor now being constructed 
at Shippingport. All the valuable lessons 
learned and extensive experience acquired in 
the course of developing and constructing 
this plant would be tncorporated. An ex- 
pansion of effort of this kind is required if 
the United States is to take the greatest 
advantage of its progress in this field. There 
is, for example, the need to enlarge our capa- 
bilities for testing the new and improved 
core designs for this type of reactor. Since 
the first core of the Shippingport plant will 
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last approximately 2 years, the loading of an 
improved core at Shippingport will not take 
placefuntik.1959. Another facility would ad- 
vance the tésting of new core concepts. 

The Government should build one large 
size aqueous homogeneous reactor. As I 
have previously indicated there are at the 
present no firm plans for constructing a large 
reactor of this variety. I recommend that 
the Government step into this gap. Unless 
such a project is instituted the homogeneous 
reactor is destined to remain in the research 
and development stage for many years to 
come. 

There are other areas of reactor technology 
which have received relatively little atten- 
tion in our programs. One is the gas cooled 
reactor; another is the natural uranium re- 
actor. There are several variants of both 
types. I would propose to build a large scale 
plant of each of these kinds of reactors along 
whatever lines hold promise of the greatest 
contribution to nuclear power. 

An important consideration in construct- 
ing these reactors is the manner of disposing 
of the power they produce. My recom- 
mendation is that they be placed at the sites 
of our production facilities, which today re- 
quire a capacity of about 7 million kilowatts. 
Such tremendous electric power require- 
ments could well absorb the output of these 
reactors with only barely discernible effect 
on the cost of weapons. Moreover, the small 
contribution of atomic power to the total 
demand would make it possible to carry out 
experimental operation of these reactors 
without affecting production of weapons 
materials. 

Construction of a large-scale sodium- 
graphite reactor in the near future presents 
a different problem. To solve it I propose 
an approach that differs in detail, but not 
in principle. Concretely I wauld have the 
Government assume the responsibility for 
building a large-scale reactor of this type. 
It could be located in Nebraska and the 
power made available to the Consumers 
Public Power District. North American Avi- 
ation would continue to develop and con- 
struct the plant. Such a plan would permit 
research and development to be stepped up 
from its present inadequate level. This is 
the only way that I can see to bring this 
reactor into operation at an early date. 

Taken together these proposals for con- 
structing large reactors constitute a well- 
integrated program with two exceptions. 
They do not guarantee sufficient progress on 
the boiling-water reactor and the fast- 
breeder reactor. Both require more exten- 
sive investigation. Without specifying the 
precise method it suffices to say that the 
Government must insure that construction 
of such reactors goes ahead. 

It is, of course, easy to conjure up reasons 
for not undertaking such a program as I 
propose. There is always the appealing alter- 
nate of convening committees and task forces 
to formulate arguments for inaction. One 
such argument is that it would result in 
an unjustifiable drain on the Nation’s lim- 
ited supply “ef scientific and engineering 
manpower. I do not subscribe to this argu- 
ment. Far from decreasing the numbers of 
those trained in reactor technology a pro- 
gram of building reactors should act to 
increase them. There is no way of training 
competent reactor engineers that is com- 
parable to designing and building reactors. 
A predominant effect of a large and assured 
program of reactor construction would be 
an increase in the numbers of those attracted 
to the reactor engineering field. 

There are many reasons why private 
industry should favor the Government’s un- 
dertaking the program that I have outlined. 
A first consequence of such an effort would 
be that the Government would bring its 
immense resources to bear in eliminating 
the technical] obstacles that are now imped- 
ing private industry’s program. This would 
react to decrease the cost and increase the 
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likelihood of success of private industry’s 
plans to construct large reactors. The re- 
sulting progress would assure for American 
manufacturers a place in the world market 
for industrial power reactors. 

In addition, a Government program of the 
scope proposed would not only provide an 
assured base for the construction of large 
power reactors but would also serve to in- 
crease overall industry participation in the 
atomic energy field. It would, for example, 
encourage private industry to undertake to 
previde services such as fabrication and 
chemical processing of reactor fuels. 

Private industry needs the assistance which 
a Government program of large reactor con- 
struction would give. Yet the view prevails 
that private industry is prepared to under- 
take the crucial and costly phase of reactor 
development which large scale construction 
represents. The prevalence of this view de- 
rives from the fact that atomic power has 
been oversold. : Millions of people have been 
given the impression that electricity from the 
atom is just around the corner. However, our 
present knowledge is so meager that, in the 
absence of an accelerated program, the cor- 
ner is 10, 15 or more years away. Such an 
accelerated program will not be forthcoming 
as long as we rely on our present policies 
which make the economics of nuclear power 
in the United States the consideration gov- 
erning progress. 

It is a tragic mistake for this Nation to 
base its atomic power program primarily on 
our own economic interests. To do this is 
to fail to recognize the vast political and 
humanitarian implications of atomic energy 
throughout the world. It is to follow a 
course which is at variance with our own 
larger interests, and more importantly, with 
all that this Nation stands for. 

The fact that we are taking this course is 
the result of fear; fear by private industry 
that Government will enter the power busi- 
ness as & consequence of its accelerating de- 
velopment through power reactor construc- 
tion. Such fears are unwarranted; they can- 
not rightly be countenanced as cause for 
delay. 

Acceleration of reactor development by the 
Government will not jeopardize the role of 
private industry in power production. Ir- 
respective of who develops it, when indus- 
trial atomic power becomes available, the 
Government can use it to produce electricity, 
should it so desire. In this respect nuclear 
power does not differ from power which is 
produced from conventional fuels. 

The traditional role of private industry in 
the production of electric power must be pre- 
served. But private industry is not helped 
by an artificial argument which seeks to 
preserve industrial atomic power as private 
industry’s domain at the expense of the 
national interest as well as its own particu- 
lar interests. 

It requires no great powers of discernment 
to understand what the national interest 
requires in the development of atomic power. 
One has only to view the problem in the 
light of already massive and constantly 
growing proportions of the threat from de- 
velopments in nuclear weapons. Had repre- 
sentatives of private industry stood with me 
and watched a recent nuclear explosion, I 
am confident that they would recognize the 
nuclear threat to civilization. I am further 
confident that they would endorse the most 
urgent measures to accelerate the develop- 
ment of industrial atomic power. 


It is the urgent need for action of this 
type which causes me to submit this state- 
ment.to your committee. I have read many 
statements assuring you that our industrial 
atomic power program is adequate. My re- 
sponsibility compelts me to alert you, as I 
have on other occasions, to the fact that I 
can give you no such assurance. 

I believe that our present program will not 
enable us to fulfill our responsibilities with 
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respect to the early development of indus- 
trial atomic power. The Commission must 
continue its basic research and development 
activities as well as continue its support to 
private industry under the power demonstra- 
tion program. However, if we are to keep 
our repeated and widely publicized promises 
to make available the benefits of atomic 
power to mankind at an early date we must 
do more. The only way I know to discharge 
our responsibilities and redeem our pledges 
is for the Government to assume the primary 
responsibility for large reactor construction. 
In order to do this I strongly recommend that 
Congress enact legislation similar to that 
proposed by Senator ALBERT GORE and Con- 
gressman CHET HOLIFIELD. This legislation 
should provide for a program of large power 
reactor construction generally along the lines 
I have proposed and’at the location I have 
suggested. 





The Issue of Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
inconsistent statements recently made 
by President Eisenhower on the subject 
of neutrality—his clarification which 
aggravated the situation, and those made 
by Vice President Nrxon, and later by 
Secretary Dulles, are very disturbing. 
They have created suspicion and distrust 
among our friends. 

In connection with these differing 
statements, particularly those made by 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles, I enclose an editorial, The Issue 
of Neutrality, appearing in the New York 
Times of June 14, 1956: 

Tue IsSvuE OF NEUTRALITY 


The fundamental principles of American 
foreign policy have been stated so often in 
word and deed as to make it clear that the 
only one aim we pursue is a just and lasting 
peace in an atmosphere of expanding free- 
dom. But the application of these prin- 
ciples is a complex and constantly changing 
world is a task requiring the highest type of 
statesmanship, especially from a power 
whose slightest gesture has immediate reper- 
cussions around the-@lobe. Taken as a 
whole, this type of statemanship has been 
provided by the United States, as demon- 
strated by its achievements and its sacri- 
fices. Unfortunately, every so often our 
statesmanship is marred and its task made 
more difficult by unclear and sometimes un- 
wise statements which convey impressions 
different from those intended and thereby 
create confusion with potentially serious 
consequences. 

Such unfortunate statements have been 
made under both Democratic and Republican 
administrations. The latest examples are 
the seemingly conflicting and certainly con- 
fusing administration statements on neu- 
trality by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles. In their foreshortened form 
they convey more than mere language differ- 
ences, and in their general rather than spe- 
cific. application they both go too far in 
opposite directions. 

President Eisenhower rightly rejects a 
flabby spiritual neutrality between right and 
wrong, between freedom and slavery. But 
in view of our own earlier History he ex- 
presses sympathetic understanding for the 
military neutrality of nations which, for 
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ideological geographical or other reasons, 
avoid military alliances. Then, however, in 
his off-the-cuff statement, he emphasizes the 
risks of military alliances, especially to bor- 
der nations, and thereby appears to discour- 
age such alliances and to encourage neu- 
tralism. In his later clarifying statement 
he seeks to correct such a possible miscon- 
ception by emphasizing that our alliances 
with 42 nations are the bulwarks of world 
peace and provide not added danger but 
added security. But the damage has been 
done and the result is perplexity everywhere 
and alarm in such border nations as Ger- 
many and Pakistan. 

Secretary Dulles, on the other hand, seek- 
ing to repair the damage, goes overboard on 
the other side. He makes no distinction be- 
tween spiritual and military neutrality and, 
barring ‘“‘very exceptional circumstances,” 
declares the very pPinciple of neutrality to be 
“obsolete,” “shortsighted” and “immoral.” 
He thereby seems to cast reflections on the 
policies of such nations as Sweden and 
Switzerland, not to speak of Indonesia and 
India, and in so doing he will scarcely earn 
their approbation. 

Yet the basic ideas behind these state- 
ments are evident. In principle, the con- 
cept of neutrality is, indeed, outlawed for 
United Nations members by their charter, 
which calls on all members to assist the 
organization in any enforcement action 
against an aggressor, even a nonmember. 
That is one reason why Switzerland remains 
out of the U.N. But since the United Nations 
has been unable to organize forces of its 
own, free nations valuing their freedom 
have been compelled to organize thair de- 
fenses in their own specific alliances per- 
mitted by the charter, and membership in 
these alliances is a matter for the consid- 
eration of each separate nation. 

We welcome allies, and the more the bet- 
ter; for by entering into an alliance with us 
they not only safeguard themselves against 
being forced into the Communist orbit but 
also add to free world strength to deter 
Communist aggression. But their adhesion 
to such an alliance must be voluntary and 
in their own best interest. We could and 
should consider preferential political and 
economic cooperation with our allies for our 
mutual benefit, but it would be futile to 
attempt to buy or to scare other nations 
into an alliance with us which would fall 
apart at the first test. 

Short. of such alliances, the next best 
thing for the free world is to have truly in- 
dependent nations determined to safeguard 
their independence even though neutral 
militarily. Such nations we should likewise 
welcome as members of a free world and 
extend to them whatever aid we can. That 
is in fact the policy which Secretary Dulles 
himself proclaimed to the newly independent 
nations of Asia during his recent Asian tour. 
As he has said, “our interests will be fully 
served if other nations maintain their inde- 
pendence and strengthen their free institu- 
tions.” On that note the debate about our 
stand on neutrality might well be closed. 





Egypt Is Smothered With Political 
Sympathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an article which appeared last 
week in a leading daily newspaper of 
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southern Tilinois, the Centralia Sentinel, 
in which the editor gives some advice to 
the Democrat candidate for United 
States Senate, Mr. Stengel: 


Ecyer Is SMOTHERED WITH POLITICAL 
SYMPATHY 


Now comes Democratic senatorial candi- 
date Richard Stengel to southern Illinois to 
shed tears about some “distressed area” that 
is supposed to lie within the southern region 
of the State he seeks to represent in Congress. 

The advance copy of a speech he plans to 
deliver at Gillespie Friday paints a horrible 
picture of life in southern Illinois and he 
says he would like to be the man to “meet 
the problems of distressed areas of wide 
underemployment, unused factories, and 
stagnant productive resources,” at least until 
he is safely elected. 

We didn’t know Egypt was so badly off. 
As a matter of fact we do not think this 
political candidate knows so either. 

We thought people laughed, and cried, and 
ate, and slept in southern Illinois just as 
they do elsewhere. We know that a person 
never has much money, as big a car, as big 
a house, or as much time to go fishing as he 
would like to have, but we thought these 
wants were universal. 

Now comes Mr. Stengel to tell us in ex- 
change for misguided votes, that we are a 
miserable bunch of sharecroppers, without 
any shares, here in southern Illinois. 

“The Republican Senator’s heart has never 
bobbled for southern Illinois and its dis- 
tresses,” says Mr. Stengel. 

We weren't aware anyone wanted his, or 
any other man’s heart, to “bobble at our dis- 
tress,” if such there actually is. There cer- 
tainly isn’t any around here. We're pretty 
well contented with ourselves and our lot 
around here. 

Perhaps someone should tell Mr. Stengel 
that the days of the WPA are over also 
in southern Illinois just as they are in Chi- 
cago. 

Southern Illinois doesn’t want WPA proj- 
ects today. It doesn’t want or need his or 
anyone else’s sympathy. It just wants to 
live down the unjust ‘bad labor conditions’ 
tag hung on it years ago by some pundit 
or other hard up for copy. It wants to go 
along with the nationwide prosperity that 
has come into existence under the Republi- 
can administration. 

Take your tears and your WPA projects to 
Chicago, Mr. Stengel. Haven’t you heard? 

People are moving out of Chicago every 
day. The suburbs are getting crowded. Peo- 
ple are moving to the country. Think of the 
poor distressed folks who still have to live 
in Chicago because they can’t afford to 
breathe good country air. 

Outside of a few political jobholders who 
never had it so good as when they were 
supervising a WPA project back in the F. D. R. 
193Q’s, we don’t know of anyone in Egypt 
who is crying for such Federal or State hand- 
outs. Egypt has real opportunities to seil. 
Just help us sell it to those industries who 
need it, and peddle your political buncombe 
upstate. 

Just give us a chance to continye living 
in a Nation that is prosperous and southern 
Illinois will look out for itself. 





Her Daddy’s Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
19, 1956, I had the privilege of joining 
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with the Association for the Help of Re- 
tarded Children, Inc., at their seventh 
annual dinner in New York City. On 
that occasion the association distributed 
a dinner journal—the last page of which 
was devoted to a poem by David Gimbel, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This poem was entitled “Her Daddy’s 
Prayer” and it was one of the most beau- 
tiful and touching things I have ever 
read. Mr. Gimbel most certainly must 
have written it with his heart for no pen 
alone could ever portray such deep feel- 
ing. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, I was so much 
impressed that I thought it should be 
brought to the attention of all the Mem- 
bers of this House. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, therefore, I hereby 
include Mr. Gimbel’s poem in the 
REcorD: 

Her Dappy’s PRAYER 

(By David Gimbel) 
The ticking clock upon the wall 
And the approaching night as shadows fall; 
Oh heavenly God with Thy worldly powers 
I ask Thy help in my lonely hours, 


Creator of humanity of nature and words 
The moon and sun and flying birds; 
Mountains, streams, and a sky so blue 

The breaking of dawn and the morning dew. 


And yet dear Lord I only have tears 

As I think of my child in the coming years; 

Her little brain, so injured and weak 

When folks pass her by, in whispers they 
speak. 


Endow people with knowledge, so they 
understand 

That they may come forward and these 
children befriend; 

And so, dear God, how I hope and pray 

When Thou wiil grant us that glory day. 

So that whispers can cease and action will 
start 

And deeds will start pouring right from the 
heart; 

Then my nightly shadows shall all disappear 

I beg Thee oh Lord, that this day may be 
near. 





Textile Mills Curtail Due to Japanese 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
textile industry of this country con- 
tinues to plea for relief from the unfair 
competition of Japanese fabrics made at 
an average wage late of 132 cents per 
hour. 

When Congress passed H. R. 1, in July 
1955, and the GATT agreements were 
announced in August, American textile 
executives declared it would soon be im- 
possible for them to operate at a profit 
if this country was to be flooded with 
cheaply made foreign textiles. These 
complaints did not seem to impress the 
present administration, since both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles consistently refused to approve 
quota limitations on low priced Japanese 
textiles. Consequently, the importation 
of these goods is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and thus, seriously damaging our 
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entire textile industry. Undisputed evi- 

dence of this unfair competition is con- 

tained in a recent statement of William 

F. Sullivan, secretary of the Northern 

Textile Association. Mr. Sullivan says 

that imports of cotton clothes from Ja- 

pan during the first quarter of 1956 

“have increased 183 percent over the 

corresponding quarter a year ago.” 

There are many similar instances of like 

injury. As a result of this unjust dis- 

crimination our domestic textile manu- 
facturers and laborers are suffering 
badly and soon will suffer much more 
unless the Government changes its pol- 
icy and gives a reasonable amount of 
protection to this vital industry. The 

President has authority to stop this in- 

flux of foreign textiles, made by cheap 

labor, simply by setting up quota limita- 

tions under the provisions of section 22 

of the Agriculture Adjustment Act. 

Cotton mills throughout the country 
are curtailing because of cutthroat Japa- 
nese goods. J. P. Stevens & Co., one of 
the largest manufacturers in the busi- 
ness, last month cut its gingham and 
broadcloth production from a 6-day to a 
5-day week; Reigen Textile Mills, Ware 
Shoals, S. C., recently laid off 82 workers 
because it was forced to cut back its pro- 
duction of pillow cases; Kendall Mills, 
in May, cut its broadcloth and poplin 
production from a 6-day to a 5-day week; 
Consolidated Textile Co. announced on 
June 7 from New York that it was shut- 
ting down 2 plants—1 in New England 
and 1 in the South—because of Japa- 
nese competition. On June 5, Senator 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, Republican, of 
Maine, whote President Eisenhower that 
the administration’s refusal to protect 
the American textile industry from for- 
eign textile imports may defeat the ad- 
ministration’s national trade policy. 
Senator Payne urged the President to 
take prompt action due to the distress in 
our domestic textile industry. 

Not only has production been cut back 
but huge expansion programs have also 
been postponed or abandoned. Approxi- 
mately 1 year ago Col. Elliot W. Springs, 
president of the Springs Cotton Mills in 
South Carolina, announced a $10 mil- 
lion expansion program. But under pre- 
vailing conditions in the textile industry 
there will be no expansion by this com- 
pany, and on the contrary 12,000 persons 
presently employed by the Springs Mills 
are now working only 5 days a week, 
whereas they formerly worked 6 days. 

The following news report of an inter- 
view with Colonel Springs gives a vivid 
picture of present conditions in the 
American textile industry: 

JAPANESE THROAT CUTTING BLAMED: SPRINGS 
CURTAILS WorK, POSTPONES HUGE EXPAN- 
SION 
Co.tumpia, June 6.—Postponement of a $10 

million expansion program at Springs Mills, 

Chester, and curtailment from a 6-day to a 

5-day week in all Springs Mills because of 

Japanese throat cutting, was announced to- 

day by Col. Elliot W. Springs, -—presidént of 

the mills. 

The Springs Mills, heretofore, have opened 
steadily on a 6-day basis and the reduction 
to a 5-day week, already in effect, amounts 
actually to a 12-hour per week pay loss to 
employees because the sixth day carried time 
and a half wages. More than 12,000 persons 
are employed by Springs Mills. 
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The Spring mills are the largest makers 
of sheeting in the world. The Springs chain 
is composed of seven mills with 740,000 
spindles. There are only about 19 million 
spindles in the country. The company is 
now busy covering up 55,000 spindles in 
the retrenchment program. 

The expansion program which has post- 
poned was for $10 million. 

Colonel Springs’ reasons are outlined in 
the text of the following letter to W. E. 
Wrenn, president of the Chester Chamber 
of Commerce. : 

“I wrote you on February 24th that, due to 
Japanese competition, we had to change our 
balance and this gave us a surplus of yarn. 
Therefore, we either had to curtaill our pro- 
duction or install additional looms. We 
don’t like to curtail.” 


WOULD ENLARGE 


“After your chamber offered us every co- 
operation to put the looms in Chester, I 
wrote you that I would consider enlarging 
the Eureka plant if I could get permission 
from the Seaboard to encroach on their 
property; that I would consider enlarging 
Springsteen if something could be done 
about city taxes, and Gayle if something 
were done about Japanese throat cutting. 

“Since that time,-the Japanese situation, 
instead of improving, has deteriorated con- 
siderably. They are gaining on us every day. 
We gave them new machinery as reparations 
for Pearl Harbor, and the CCC sells them 
the same cotton I buy at 10 cents a pound 
less. We have always been able to meet com- 
petition without tears, but, we can’t lick the 
State Department, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, GATT, OTC and the 64 billion dollar 
give-away-program while Congress twists our 
arm. 

“Therefore, we have been forced to revise 
our plans and, instead of expanding, we are 
going to have to curtail. It is with regret 
that I tell you reluctantly the Springs Cotton 
Mills’ operations will be reduced indefinitely, 
and that we will have to postpone our plans 
for installing additional looms. By ‘indefi- 
nitely,’ I mean until my customers find out 
that all that is yellow is not gold, or the 
public decides our textile industry is not 
part of foreign aid. If this meets with the 
approval of the people of Chester, I suggest 
they write President Eisenhower and tell 
him how much they love Secretary Dulles.” 





A Blow to Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
June 13, 1956: 

A BLow to S£Ecurtiry 


Whatever its finer shades of meaning may 
be, the Supreme Court, in deciding the 
Kendrick M. Cole case, has dealt a severe 
blow to the Government's Federal employee 
security program. It may be that the pro- 
gram was in need of revision anyway, and 
the Court’s opinion will hasten it. At any 
rate, Congress or the administration itself 
must now consider the need, and the extent, 
of revisions to meet the Court’s objections. 

The opinion of the six majority judges 
hangs on what they call a “chain of infer- 
ences.” Its principal effect is substantially 
to nullify the President's executive order of 
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1953, which was designed to rid the Govern- 
ment of security risks, including employees 
of doubtful loyalty. 

In simplified form, this ts the story: Con- 
gress in 1950 enacted the Summary Suspen- 
sion Act. This law listed as “sensitive” 11 
Federal agencies. It provided that the head 
of any such agency, if he deemed it neces- 
sary in the interest of national security, 
could suspend “any civilian officer or em- 
ployee” of his agency. And after preferring 
charges and giving the employee an oppor- 
tunity to answer, the agency head was au- 
thorized to discharge the employee if this was 
deemed necessary or advisable in the inter- 
ests of national security. The law also au- 
thorized the President to add other agencies 
to the “sensitive” list if he felt it necessary 
to do so. Mr. Eisenhower added the agency 
in which Cole was employed, and based his 
Executive order of 1953 on the statute. 

According to the Court majority, however, 
the President misinterpreted the intent of 
Congress. His Executive order was framed to 
require all Federal employees to meet mini- 
mum standards of loyalty. But the Court 
said that Congress, in using the words “any 
civilian officer or employee” did not mean to 
include all employees. The real intent of 
Congress, according to the Court, was to 
make the law apply only to employees who 
actually hold sensitive jobs. 

This means that Cole, who refused to 
answer the charges against him and who re- 
fused to seek any agency hearing, must be re- 
instated because there was no specific finding 
that his job was a sensitive one. 

It probably also means a great deal more 
than this, although it is difficult to estimate 
the full consequences of this decision. It 
certainly means that a great many employees, 
including employees in the agencies desig- 
nated as sensitive by Congress, cannot be dis- 
missed under the security risk program. 
They can be dismissed only if they are in 
“sensitive” jobs. Who is to determine the 
definition of a sensitive job? How is the de- 
termination to be made? On these points 
the Court is silent—perhaps because it does 
not know the answers. The opinion does sug- 
gest that it may be possible, under other pro- 
cedures, to get rid of employees of doubtful 
loyalty who are in “nonsensitive” jobs. But 
Officials close to the administration of the 
program are doubtful that this can be done 
effectively. 

In short, the Court has crippled the se- 
curity risk program through what seems to us 
to be 2 strained interpretation of the intent 
of Congress, which has given no visible evi- 
dence that its intent was misinterpreted by 
the President, and by relying on a “chain of 
inferences” to strike down the Executive 
order. 

In the belief of the dissenting justices, the 
Court, in this ruling, has interpreted the in- 
tent of Congress in such a way as to “intrude 
itself into Presidential policymaking. “Fur- 
ther, they said, it has created a situation 
which “might leave the Government honey- 
combed with subversive employees.” That is 
an unlikely prospect, in our opinion, for 
neither Congress nor the administration will 
permit it to happen. But the next move is 
now up to them. 





Foreign-Aid Cut Was Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I submit the following editorial from 
the Sioux City, Iowa, Journal of June 13, 
1956: 

ForEIGN-A1p Cur Was NEEDED 


It is not surprising that the United States 
House of Representatives slashed about a 
billion dollars from the multi-billion-dollar 
foreign-aid bill. What is surprising is the 
fact the House didn’t reduce the huge ap- 
propriation bill even more. 

Our Government has not been niggardly 
when it comes to helping our allies abroad. 
Indeed some $50 billion have been poured 
into countries abroad since World War II 
ended. As a matter of cold fact, we have 
been appropriating money so fast for foreign 
aid that the Government hasn't been able to 
give it all away. 

If Senator RicHarp RvSsSSsELL’s figuring is 
correct, there are $7 billion in previously 
appropriated foreign-aid funds that have not 
been spent. Now seven billions represent a 
fabulous amount of money. And when the 
$3,800,000,000 contained in the House-passed 
bill is added to it, the total of unspent for- 
eign-aid funds will be nearly $11 billion. 

Nobody figures in the millions in Wash- 
ington any more. It’s always billions, and 
they’re tossed around with gay abandon. 
Our major objective is to fight the spread of 
aggressive communism by helping finance 
the economies and the armies of our friends 
overseas. We are handing out largesse on a 
grand scale. And we are told by the great 
givers that this is absolutely necessary if our 
national security is to be maintained. 

In the meantime, Gen. Curtis LeMay, Chief 
of the United States Strategic Air Command, 
testified before a Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee that the SAC needs approximately 
$3,800 million (the amount of the foreign-aid 
bill) to step up production of B-52 bombers 
and provide for additional bases and per- 
sonnel. 

Senator Russet. said, in that regard, he 
is toying with the idea of proposing that 
the foreign-aid money contained in the huge 
bill be transferred to the Air Force. “I don’t 
think it would wreck the foreign-aid pro- 
gram if Congress didn’t authorize any new 
expenditures or appropriate any new money,” 
the Senator said. “That might necessitate 
the transfer of some funds, but I believe it 
could be done.” His idea is that the foreign- 
aid program could be carried out with the $7 
billion previously appropriated but still un- 
spent. Not a bad idea, at that. 

An ironic angle to the House action cut- 
ting more than a billion dollars from the 
foreign-aid bill was a plea by John B. Hol- 
lister, Director of the International Coop- 
eration Administration—which is the suc- 
cessor to the old Marshall plan setup. Mr. 
Hollister viewed with alarm, warning that 
unless the billion dollars is restored, the Gov- 
ernment will have to reevaluate its plans, 
especially with respect to NATO. 

Actually Mr. Hollister put up a very good 
argument for the cut, although he meant 
to argue against it. NATO is eminently un- 
successful. It was created as a military or- 
ganization among Western European nations 
to fortify the west against possible Russian 
aggression. Only trouble is, our allies don’t 
want to ante up, either with their share of 
the money or the men to man the defenses. 

It is time Uncle Sam stopped being soft- 
headed about foreign aid. It is time he be- 
came realistic. Rather than dump nearly $4 
billion into the already swollen foreign-aid 
fund, he might be wise to take a look at his 
own defense picture. It is quite possible 
we could do the cause of freedom more good 
by putting that money into our own defense 
arm, 

If we can’t buy friendship abroad, we can 
at least stay strong enough on our own hook 


to discourage Soviet aggression. 
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Foreign Aid Unjustified Unless It Helps 
To Block Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent editorial in the June 8, 1956, issue of 
the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier deals 
forcefully with one of the most vital 
issues in connection with foreign-aid 
legislation—the unreasonableness of tax- 
ing the American people to aid foreign 
governments which has taken a neutral 
position with respect to the Communist 
world conspiracy. 

It is utterly ridiculous for the United 
States to attempt to do for foreign gov- 
ernments and their peoples those funda- 
mental and basic things which they 
themselves must do if freedom and jus- 
tice are to be preserved. 

The editorial from the Daily Courier 
follows: 

Billions of dollars spent for foreign aid can 
be justified on only one basis: To strengthen 
resistance to communism among the free 
nations of the world. 

But President Eisenhower proposes a new 
approach to foreign aid. He suggests that 
neutralism is an acceptable position for any 
nation and that neutral nations should re- 
ceive American aid. 

Basically, this issue resolves itself into a 
question of how to define neutralism. No 
American would insist that a nation receiv- 
ing American aid should surrender its inde- 
pendence and become an American satellite. 
The purpose of the aid is to buiid independ- 
ent governments so responsive to the will of 
their people that Communist infiltration will 
not succeed. .And such independence can 
mean disagreement with American policy 
and even neutralism in the face of some 
points of conflict between the United States 
and Russia. 

But it would surely be wrong and imprac- 
tical to tax the American people to aid coun- 
tries which use neutralism as an excuse for 
permitting infiltration. The present Gov- 
ernment of Egypt, for example, is accepting 
military aid from the Communist bloc, is 
allowing Communist agents to enter the 
country, and is being maneuvered into a 
position where it cannot act decisively to 
block Communist subversion. Can the 
Egyptian policy be called neutralism? 

The present Government of India, moti- 
vated by passions aroused in colonial days, 
has also made neutralism an excuse for a 
soft policy toward Communist infiltration. 
The recent visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin 
in India, under Nehru’s sponsorship, greatly 
strengthened the position of Indian Commu- 
nists. If Russian Reds are friends, Indian 
Communists are obviously acceptable people. 

This neutralism has also resulted in con- 
siderable Communist infiltration of coun- 
tries like Indonesia where memories of Eu- 
ropean imperialism are so strong that dan- 
gers of Russian imperialism are minimized. 

Thus the new policy proposed by the Presi- 
dent could be disastrous unless neutralism 
is very carefully defined. The new masters 
of the Kremlin have stripped the cruel mask 
of Stalin from the face of communism and 
are busily strapping on a new mask, bland 
and smiling. They know that further Com- 
munist infiltration in east and west cannot 
succeed unless communism gains the ap- 
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pearance of a respectable political movement. 
But the purpose of conquest by subversion 
and revolution has not changed to the slight- 
est degree. 

That being true, an American policy of 
aiding neutrals which cooperate in their own 
self-destruction could actually promote the 
Soviet plan. Congress ought not to accept 
such a policy merely because the President 
proposes it. This is one field where the 
broadest collective judgment is needed. 





Un-American Activities Committee 
Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
June 6, 1956: 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 

HEARINGS 


Twelve St. Louisans thus far have invoked 
the fifth amendment by refusing to tell the 
House Subcommittee on Un-American Activi- 
ties if they have been Communists. 

These people are within their rights under 
the Constitution in refusing to testify. Each 
person can make up his own mind, however, 
whether or not these 12 are or have been 
Communists. There can be very little doubt 
how most people will interpret their refusal 
to testify. 

For many years, the American people were 
almost totally misinformed on the true na- 
ture of the Communist conspiracy. In the 
years between the Bolshevik revolution and 
the recognition of Russia by the Roosevelt 
administration in 1933, very little was known 
about the Communists. Only the students 
who had read Karl Marx were aware of the. 
enormous revolution in the vast Soviet em- 
pire. 

The political cartoonists of those days con- 
tributed to the general lack of clear thinking 
on the subject. They pictured Communists 
as little men, with beards, carrying bombs 
in their hands. It came as a complete sur- 
prise to find that clean-cut looking American- 
born citizens like Alger Hiss could be just as 
much under Communist domination as the 
unwashed proletarian. 

With the recognition of the Soviet Union 
and the influx of vast numbers of spies under 
diplomatic and consular registration, the 
large kody of Americans first began to learn 
of infiltration tactics. The Communist cells 
of the earlier days of the New Deal went to 
the very vitals of the government, and only 
recently have come to be recognized. 

It was somewhat of a shock to many to 
realize that Communists and fellow travelers 
are right here in St. Louis, and in many of 
our own unions and industries. Too many 
naive people have been inclined to believe 
that communism was confined to Union 
Square in New York and a very few other 
places on the east and west coast. 

It just isn’t so. There are Communists in 
St. Louis and in many of the cities and towns 
in this area, whose mission is to subvert, to 
cause disunity and division, and to be the 
hard core of treason and the eyes and cars of 
the worldwide conspiracy of subversion 
originating in the Kremlin. 
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Congressman Movutpver and his associates 
have been performing a very great public 
service in their well-conducted inquiry. We 
hope that they continue with increasing suc- 
cess to the very end. 





The Fine Record of REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I want to talk briefly about REA 
legislation in which the farmers in my 
district, and the Nation, have a special 
interest. 

First, may I say at the opening of this 
session, many farmers being served with 
REA light and power were fearful that 
the REA recommendations of the Hoover 
Report to the Congress might have the 
support of this body, and the present 
administration. 

Happily, and for the good of REA and 
the Nation, Ancher Nelsen, then Ad- 
ministrator of REA, after making a close 
study of the recommendations strongly 
opposed the proposal and pointed out 
why it was ill-advised, unworkable, and 
would, in fact, destroy REA in its future 
service to the Nation. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson and 
President Eisenhower agreed with Ad- 
ministrator Nelsen in his opposition. 
The Congress also is so strongly op- 
posed to the Hoover report on REA, that, 
in my judgment, if called upon to vote, 
would defeat it by an overwhelming 
majority. 

REA OFFICIALS MEET IN WASHINGTON 


Officials of all the 27 REA cooperatives 
of Illinois came to Washington and held 
a dinner meeting here last March 26, 
which was attended by most Members 
of Congress from Ilingis, for the purpose 
of expressing their opposition to the 
adoption of the Hoover Report. 

Attending that meeting from my dis- 
trict were: Mr. Joseph H. Heimann, man- 
ager of Clinton County Electric Co-op, 
of Breese, Ill.; Mr. H. G. Downey, man- 
ager, Tri-County Electric, Mount Ver- 
non, Ill.; Mr. Elmo A. Cates, manager, 
Clay Electric Co-op, Flora, Ill.; Mr. O. J. 
Chaney, manager, Wayne-White Electric 
Co-op, Fairfield, Ill.; Mr. V. C. Kallal, 
manager, Southwestern Electric Co-op, 
Greenville, Ill.; Mr. Damon Williams, 
manager, Newton, IIll., and with these 
managers were one or more directors of 
each of these cooperatives. 

Mr. Speaker, at that meeting the Mem- 
bers of Congress present from Illinois 
expressed their opposition, and, at that 
time, both Senator Dirksen and I ex- 
pressed our opposition to the recommen- 
dations of the report, and told the officers 
of REA, in our judgment, “they need not 
worry because the Congress, which 
brought REA into being, and had nur- 
tured its growth through the years, was 
so proud of the great work it had ac- 
complished that-they need not have any 
fear that we will permit its present or- 
ganization to be handicapped, or changed 
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in any way that would mar its fine 
record.” 

Mr. Speaker, may I say now, in my 
judgment, in view of the fine record of 
service this organization has made that 
no administration or Congress in the 
future will ever change, to any appre- 
ciable extent, the present organization 
setup of REA, which has proven its 
worth—not only to the farmers but to 
the entire economy of the Nation. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THIS YEAR 


Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, the offi- 
cials of REA and all departments of 
Agriculture came before our committee 
in request for funds some weeks ago. 
We approved loan funds in the amount 
of $214 million for next year for REA, 
and $100 million for REA telephone 
loans. I have supported all the loan 
funds for the continued expansion and 
extension of REA in every session of the 
Congress for the past 14 years, which 
totals about $3 billion, including the 
amounts we appropriated in this session 
of the Congress. 

All of these loan funds are being paid 
back by the members of the REA coop- 
eratives, with interest, and I know of no 
big business in the Nation that has a 
finer record of business management 
than does the REA, which has been 
managed in the field, at the grassroots 
of every community, by progressive 
farmers who have given freely of their 
time in the interest of their communities 
and the Nation. 

When I came to Congress, the REA or- 
ganization was about 8 years old, and 
about 47 percent of the farmers had been 
reached with its service. Today, about 
95 percent of the farmers of Illinois and 
the entire Nation are receiving light and 
power. Of all the billions of dollars I 
have helped to appropriate for various 
departments of Government for the past 
14 years, none of it, in my judgment, has 
done so much to aid the farmers, to lift 
the drudgery from farm work, and from 
farm women, and build up the economic 
welfare of the country as has the money 
we have loaned to REA cooperatives. 

Let me tell you how promptly they 
have met and paid their obligations, 
using Illinois as an illustration: 

Up to January 1, 1956, the 27 cooper- 
atives in Illinois have borrowed from the 
Government $84,510,000 upon which they 
have met the due date on every payment, 
and have paid back, to date $18,167,359. 
In addition to paying interest on the 
amount loaned, of $8,950,834. In fact, 
they are now $5,147,854 ahead of sched- 
ule on their loan payments. 

In my congressional district, the five 
REA cooperatives at the close of 1955 
had met every due date interest pay- 
ment and have paid $6,600,000 on the 
principal, and have made advance pay- 
ments on principal, before due date, in 
the amount of $2,400,000. I submit this 
is a fine record. 

The record of REA throughout the 
United States is almost on a par with 
Illinois. At the present time, nation- 
wide, the REA cooperatives, after pay- 
ing back to the Government all of the 
payments as they came due with inter- 
est, have to their credit advance pay- 
ments, before due, of over $80 million. 
About 700 of the 900 cooperatives have 
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made such advance payments to the 
Government. 
NELSEN MAKES FINE RECORD 


Early in 1953, Ancher Nelsen, who 
helped to start REA in Minnesota, was 
appointed national Administrator of 
REA. During his tenure of office, he has 
brought to REA’s management his prac- 
tical experience plus executive ability in 
adopting sound business policies which 
accelerated its expansion. The results 
are that today the REA, through its co- 
operatives, has reached its greatest out- 
put of electric energy to the people 
served, and, most important, it should 
not be overlooked that the farmers are 
buying this power on a national average 
today of 2.8 cents per kilowatt-hour— 
which is the cheapest rate they have 
ever had. 

The day that Administrator Ancher 
Nelsen came into office in 1953, there 
were backlog applications that had not 
been approved, or processed, totaling 
$220 million. By expediting the process- 
ing of these applications, and getting the 
power to the farmers the backlog has 
been reduced to about $90 million— 
which is the lowest backlog since 1947. 

REA TELEPHONES 


While the REA telephone organization 
is in its infancy, compared with REA 
light and power, rapid progress is being 
made in the development of REA tele- 
phone cooperatives. 

The following figures will indicate the 
progress being made: 





| Number of | 
| Number of | Amount of 





faael wear ended loans to | 
Fiscal year ended telephone | me for ;' 
co-op's | re 
i we re eee 
a | 96 | $38, 000, 000 
Seen 53 | 42,000, 000 
June 30, 1953. ___ 103 | 43, 000, 000 


First full fiseal year of Nelsen | 
administration ended: | 
2 i BRS ! 150 | 74,000, 000 
June 30, 1955__..._- ashen 147 | 53,000, 000 
eee 1200 | | 80, 000, 000 
i 


1 Estimated. 


Mr. Speaker, these facts not only pay 
a tribute to the great benefits the REA 
has brought to the farmers and the econ- 
omy of our Nation, but also pay a high 
tribute to the thousands of progressive 
farmers who have given freely of their 
time and ability as directors and officials 
of the 900 cooperatives in our country. 
They can depend upon us Members of 
Congress to continue to safeguard the 
interest of REA. 





Mr. Dulles and the New York Democratic 
Delegation—The $64,000 Challenge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of March 15, 1956, a letter was sent 
in the name of the members of the New 
York State Democratic delegation to Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles re- 
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questing that he meet with the signa- 
tories to that letter to discuss the then 
critical situation in the Middle East. 
This request was made because each of 
us felt that the interests of our combined 
constituencies, numbering over eight 
million people, demanded that we speak 
directly to the Secretary on this subject 
of vital world concern. 

Replies to our letter were sent out first 
on March 19 and then again on March 26, 
not from the Secretary, but, rather, from 
the Honorable Robert C. Hill, Assistant 
Secretary. The latter of those two letters 
informed us that the Secretary of State 
regrets that he will be unable to meet 
with the Democratic members of the New 
York delegation in the immediate fu- 
ture.” The reasons assigned for his in- 
ability to meet with us was that the Sec- 
retary was leaving for the White Sul- 
phur Springs meeting of the Canadian- 
Mexican-United States heads of govern- 
ment, a meeting, which, if memory serves 
me correctly, lasted all of 3 days. The 
letter of March 26, 1956, ended with the 
suggestion that we meet with lower eche- 
lon officials of the State Department. 
Mr. Hill was immediately informed both 
by telephone, and by a letter of confirma- 
tion, that the members of the delegation 
desired to see the Secretary personally. 

It is now the 18th day of June, Mr. 
Speaker, and we have not yet seen the 
Secretary of State. In our humble opin- 
ion, the situation in the Middle East has 
not as yet been solved, and there are 
many questions to be answered. We pro- 
test the patent discourtesy that has been 
shown us by the Secretary of State. He 
has agreed to see but three of our group 
and is adamant in his refusal to see the 
entire delegation. For some reason, cer- 
tainly unknown to us, the Secretary feels 
that he can more easily ward off the 
opinions and interrogatories of 3 of our 
number rather than those of the dele- 
gation. 

Mr. Dulles has taken a position with 
regard to the Middle East, one with 
which, to say the very least, we are not 
in complete agreement. If he is so sure 
of the course that he has charted, he 
should have no fear of discussing his 
views with the elected representatives of 
over 8 million people, for these repre- 
sentatives feel that their ideas and opin- 
ions are worthy of consideration. As 
the Secretary well knows, we of the New 
York Democratic delegation have taken 
an active interest in the Middle East 
situation and we are fairly conversant 
with the problems that exist. We seek 
merely the opportunity for a face-to-face 
discussion of this matter with Mr. Dulles. 
The .result of such a meeting can be 
but twofold: one, the Secretary will be 
able to persuade us that his program 
and decisions on policy are in the best 
interests of our Nation and of the 
causes of world peace; and, two, that we 
will be able to bring to light information 
which will persuade the Secretary that 
there is merit to our position and that 
reconsideration of our present policies is 
called for. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the New 
York Democratic delegation have re- 
peatedly issued joint statements on this 
proposed meeting. We have indicated 
that we would like an explanation, in 


detail, why arms are shipped to Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq by the United States, 
and why Israel is not accorded equal 
treatment. This is of great concern to 
us, especiaily with regard to Saudi 
Arabia, a country which Mr. Dulles, in 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee earlier this year, in- 
cluded among those in the Middle East 
having a background of “centuries of 
antimosities” toward the Jews. We 
would also like to know why our allies 
have been given an “all clear” by the 
State Department on their shipment of 
arms to Israel while at the same time Mr. 
Dulles forbids Americans arms ship- 
ments to that country. Finally, Mr. 
Speaker, we would like to know why our 
representatives in the United Nations 
acceded to the demands of the Arab 
states and of the Soviet Union on the 
resolution offered in that body by Great 
Britain. 

These are some of the questions that 
require answers. Mr. Dulles is duty 
bound to inform us and the entire world 
of his intentions and his position. At 
the very least, whether we agree or dis- 
agree with his views, whether national 
policy toward the Middle East remains 
as it is or is reconsidered and reevalu- 
ated, the facts will be out in the open for 
all to see and for everyone to discuss, so 
that through the process of assimilated, 
collective wisdom, the proper, the moral, 
the decent, and the just solution may 
be chosen and followed. Only then can 
a decision be reached which will aid the 
cause of world peace and which will sell 
the story of the greatness of the demo- 
cratic way of life. It is shameful for 
Mr. Dulles to be silent, for his silence, 
when added to his refusal to see the 
members of the New York Democratic 
delegation, can only lead to a concern 
for his motives and his courage. 

Mr. Speaker, I am but 1 of the 16 Con- 
gressmen who has_expressed this desire 
to meet with Mr.“Dulles. I have set 
forth the story of what we seek and the 
shabby treatment that we have received 
at the Secretary’s hands, because over 
350,000 people who:reside in the 20th 
Congressional District of New York, 
which I have the honor to represent, are 
vitally interested in the situation in the 
Middle East; they are entitled to know 
the position that I, as their representa- 
tive, have taken, 





Somerset (Wis.) Centennial To Recall 
Lumber Days 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this weekend—from June 22 
through 24—the good citizens of Somer- 
set, Wis., will celebrate a triple cen- 
tennial. 

The June 17 issue of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press carried an interesting story on 
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the coming centennial celebration of this 
picturesque community in St. Croix 
County. Here is the account of the com- 
ing celebration as carried in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press: 


SOMERSET, Wis.—When Gen. Samuel Har- 
riman named a village on the Apple River, 
Somerset, in 1856, local French lumberjacks 
didn’t object because to them it sounded like 
St. Morrisette. 

Next Friday through Sunday the roaring 
lumberjack and pioneer days will be relived 
when Somerset celebrates a triple centennial. 

Many activities are planned for the 100th 
anniversaries of the founding of the Catholic 
parish of St. Anne, the township of Somerset, 
and the village of Somerset. 

The community that nestles on the banks 
of the Apple River at Highways 35 and 64 is 
familiar to St. Paulites, who frequently stop 
there for dinner during the warm months 
and in winter enjoy skiing in the area. 

French historical background will come to 
life during the centennial, for it was a 
Frenchman, David Germain, who on July 18, 
1851, bought the first parcel of land from the 
United States land office in Hudson at 25 
cents an acre. 

VIRGIN FOREST 


Pioneers pushed back the virgin forest and 
cleared land, built log cabins, farmed, and 
slowly the area became prosperous as lumber 
and grist mills mushroomed on the river. 

The township of Somerset petition was 
given the county board at Hudson on Sep- 
tember 19, 1856. Chairman of the first 
township meeting was Thomas J. Chappell 
and supervisors were Thomas Parnell and 
Desire Rivard. 

St. Anne’s parish was the focal point of 
activities. French missionaries and the popu- 
lace helped build the first log church. On 
June 24, groundbreaking ceremonies will be 
held for St. Anne’s Catholic school and gym< 
nasium. Cost is estimated at $300,000. 

Festivities will begin at noon Friday when 
carnival and museums open. A kangaroo 
court session will follow when men failing to 
grow beards or mustaches will be “tried” by 
visiting court dignitaries. An outdoor square 
dance will cap the day’s activities. 


PEA SOUP DAY 


Saturday will be “pea soup day,” the spe- 
cial French dish, and free soup will be offered 
visitors from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Other events will include a village versus 
township ball game, a pioneer dinner in St. 
Anne’s Church with French-Canadian food; 
trick log-rolling acts, girl’s water ballet, 
canoe exhibition, kiddie centennial parade, 
street dance, and the Saga of Somerset, a 
historical pageant. 

Sunday will be Jean Baptiste day, the pa- 
tron saint of the French. In addition to the 
groundbreaking ceremonies at St. Anne’s, an 
old settler’s buffet lunch and centennial 
grand parade will be held. 

Pioneer descendants will discuss the power- 
ful figure of General Harriman in Somerset 
history. 

Harriman built a lumber mill on the Apple 
River and more than 800,000 feet of lumber 
was sawed each year. He also owned the 
Apple River Boom Co. Logs were bought 
from cutters along the St. Croix and Apple 
Rivers. In 1874, the Stillwater Gazette re- 
ported that the Stillwater boom handled 
189 million feet of logs. Of these, 4 million 
came from the Apple River and sold for $13.75 
per thousand feet. 

Slowly the village and township of Somer- 
set grew. Bridges were built, roads cut 
through the forests, and farmers hauled their 
grain to Harriman’s grist mills to be ground 
into flour and feed. 

POWER TO ST. PAUL 


Dams were built on the Apple and St. 
Croix and soon power companies suppiied 
power as far away as St. Paul. 
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A copy of store record books in 1884 
show that prices included: barrel of salt, 
$1.75; cotton flannel, 15 cents a yard; eggs, 
20 cents a dozen; beefsteak, 11 cents a 
pound; butter, 20 cents a pound; corsets, $1; 
shoes, $1.50 a pair, and overalls, 90 cents. 

Beginning in 1887, dairy farming replaced 
the ebbing lumber business and Grant & 
Sons founded the first cheese factory in St. 
Croix County. 

Since then, it has been a leading center 
of the western Wisconsin dairy industry. It 
is also famed for its frog-raising industries. 
Many of its leading restaurants feature the 
delicacy of the “Frog-leg capital of the 
world.” 

Many persons across the country became 
conscious of Somerset when, in 1941, a na- 
tional picture magazine featured a spread of 
riding down the Apple River on inner tubes. 





Communism’s Greatest Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
David Lawrence, entitled “Communism’s 
Greatest Victory,” which appeared in the 
Manchester Union Leader, Manchester, 
N. H., on June 8, 1956, which I feel will 
be of interest to everyone. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM’s GREATEST VICTORY 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—The confusion inside the 
Supreme Court of the United States seems to 
grow with each week's decisions. This time 
the Communist Party can boast of its greatest 
victory. Three out of the nine Justices have 
accepted the persistently expressed alibi of 
the Communists in this country that they 
are “just another political party.” 

Congress has repeatedly proclaimed by law 
that the Communist Party is not a political 
party but a conspiracy which waits for the 
opportune moment to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The three Justices of the Supreme Court 
who have accepted the argument of the Com- 
munists that they are just a political party 
are Chief Justice Warren, Justice Douglas, 
and Justice Black. 

The opinion of the Court in the case held 
that an employer in California was justified 
in discharging an employee because of mem- 
bership in the Communist Party and that it 
was covered by the contract between the 
union and the employer, Justices Harlan, 
Reed, Burton, Clark, Minton, and Frank- 
furter concurred in the ruling of the Court. 

But Justice Douglas, writing a dissenting 
opinion in behalf of Chief Justice Warren, 
Justice Black, and himself, said it wasn’t a 
matter of a local contract and that the doc- 
trine expounded by the majority “violates 
first amendment guaranties of citizens who 
are workers in our industrial plants.” Then 
Justice Douglas writes: 

“I can better illustrate my difficulty by a 
hypothetical case. A union enters into a 
collective-bargaining agreement with an em- 
ployer that allows any employee who is a 
Republican to be discharged for ‘just cause.’ 
Employers can, of course, hire whom they 
choose, arranging for an all-Democratic labor 
force if they desire. 
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“A union has no such liberty if it operates 
with the sanction of the State or the Federal 
Government behind it. It is then the agency 
by which governmental policy is expressed 
and may not make discriminations that the 
Government may not make. 

“But the courts may not be implicated in 
such a discriminatory scheme. Once the 
courts put their imprimatur on such a con- 
tract, Government, speaking through the 
judicial branch, acts. And it is governmental 
action that the Constitution controls. 

“Certainly, neither a State nor the Federal 
Government could adopt a political test for 
workers in defense plants or other factories. 
It is elementary that freedom of political 
thought is protected by the 14th amendment 
against interference by the States, and 
against Federal regimentation by the first 
amendment. 

“Government may not favor one political 
group over another. Government may not 
disqualify one political group from employ- 
ment. And if the courts lend their support to 
any such discriminatory program, Shelley V. 
Kraemer teaches that the Government has 
thrown its weight behind an unconstitu- 
tional scheme to discriminate against citizens 
by reason of their political ideology. * * * The 
Court today allows belief, not conduct, to be 
regulated.” 

This means that Robert Hutchins of the 
Fund for the Republic, who thinks the Com- 
munist Party is just another political party 
and who is spending Ford’s millions to advo- 
cate that doctrine in America, has found 
stanch support in the views of three mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. 

It means also that these same Justices 
reveal an inconsistency with their refusal 
last week to review a case in which two work- 
ers had appealed against a court decision 
compelling them to join a union though it 
was against their religious beliefs as pro- 
tected under the first amendment of the 
Constitution. 

Justice Douglas offered in support of. his 
view in the California case just decided, that 
Chief Justice Hughes, in 1937, had ruled that 
a State couldn’t punish Communists for 
holding a public meeting. But that was 
long before the true meaning of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy was exposed, as it has been in 
the last 10 years, and safeguards written into 
law by Congress. . 

Justice Douglas sat a defense plan may 
need to protect itself against sabotage but 
that the worker wasn’t guilty of any acts of 
sabotage. This means that the doctrine of 
prevention is being discarded, and, if the 
argument is fully accepted, Congress and the 
States must wait till bombs are thrown and 
complicity of an individual is actually proved 
before precautions can be taken against the 
hiring of agents of the Communist espionage 
and sabotage apparatus. It’s all just a “po- 
litical ideology” to Justices Warren, Douglas, 
and Black. 





From Bucktown to the Blackstone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following reprint 
from Editor & Publisher, April 21, 1956: 
Cowsoyr COLUMNIST—NaTe Gross TATTLEs 

AND CHIcaGo LISTENS 
(By George A. Brandenburg) 

Cuicaco.—It has taken Nate Gross, Chi- 

cago American’s Town Tattler columnist and 
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former reporter and assistant city editor, 25 
years to get from Bucktown to the Black- 
stone. 

Bucktown is the name given a Chicago 
Northwest Side neighborhood in which Gross 
grew up as a kid. Today, the beefy news- 
man with a flair for the unusual is proprie- 
tor of High Dresser Ranch, his fabulous suite 
in the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, complete 
with corral, pistol collection, and his own 
branding iron, plus a worldwide collection 
of music boxes and whistlers that reflect 
Nate’s global jaunts in recent years. 


UNIQUE SPOT 


High Dresser Ranch has become a gather- 
ing place for movie and stage celebrities, in- 
cluding well-known cowboys of motion pic- 
ture fame, together with hundreds of Chi- 
cagoans from all walks of life. Nate’s suite 
is not the biggest in Chicago, but it certainly 
ranks among the most unusual. Nate Gross 
is a bachelor. “High Dresser Ranch” is his 
home and the place where he taps out his 
daily column late at night. 

William R. Hearst Jr., a longtime friend 
of the Chicago columnist and a visitor to 
Nate’s hotel hacienda, wrote his approval 
of “‘High Dresser Ranch” in Mr. Gross’ “Boots 
and Saddle” scrapbook as follows: “San 
Simeon is very lovely, but for real comfort 
and good company, give me High Dresser 
every time.” 

But Nate Gross doesn’t hibernate in Suite 
419 of the Blackstone. He's a busy news- 
hawk, dating back to his early days as a 
hard-hitting reporter and continuing up to 
the present as “Town Tattler.” His column 
is in its 17th year. He describes it as “a 
little paper within a newspaper,” admitting 
that he snipes on other departments, such as 
society, sports, politics and occasionally the 
front page. In the latter instance, however, 
Nate’s page one news usually is lifted out of 
his column and given front page display, 
with or without his byline. 


HAS TRIED ALL STYLES 


Columning doesn’t come easy for Nate 
Gross. He’s written all kinds of columns, 
from the standpoint of style—depending on 
editors’ whims—including the punch line 
kind, name dropping, and gossip. In recent 
years, since his doctor has warned him to 
get away from Chicago during the winter 
months, Nate has become a_ worldwide 
traveler and after starting on his ‘“‘vacation” 
he begins his travelogues which have proven 
to be exceedingly popular with his readers. 

A recent letter from a reader, however, 
probably describes Nate’s tattling better than 
he can himself. “It’s a homespun version of 
a big city column,” wrote the reader. “I can 
always tell who’s cutting wood here, or if 
there’s a quilting bee, by reading your 
column.” 

Nate says he tries to capture the glamour 
of Chicago as “seen through the little peo- 
ple.” He points out that everything changes. 
When he began writing his column some 16 
years ago, there were a dozen big name night 
clubs in Chicago. “Today we have one well 
known night club and a few hotel dining 
rooms that offer attractions worthy of the 
attentions of a columnist,” he added. “So 
now you meet the people at their own 
parties, either at the better restaurants or 
at their own clubs.” 


PLAY GAMES WITH READERS 


Over the years, he has “played games with 
his readers,” telling about Bucktown, which 
was Nate’s boyhood “hometown” within the 
big city; Burke’s Park (really Grant Park on 
Chicago’s lakefront, but dubbed Burke’s Park 
by Nate Gross in honor of John Burke, 
former manager of the Congress and Black- 
stone hotels); and the Randolph Street Post 
and Paddock Club, namely Henrici’s restau- 
rant and gathering spot for Chicago’s politi- 
cians, race track biggies and stage celebs. 
In recent years, he has become identified 
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with “Back of the Yards,” having a keen 
interest in helping the Catholic Back of the 
Yards Council in its welfare program for 
people living in the stockyards district. 

At the time of the 1952 Democratic na- 
tional convention in Chicago, Mr. Gross re- 
vived an old song, composed by oldtimer 
Walter Goodwin, entitled, “Back of the 
Yards.” Nate arranged to have the conven- 
tion orchestra, augmented on that occasion 
with 50 fiddle players, play Goodwin's tune. 
It has since become Mayor Daley’s ‘“Cam- 
paign song” and is played whenever His 
Honor arrives at public functions. Goodwin, 
in appreciation for what Nate did in help- 
ing to popularize his oldtime song, com- 
posed a special tune in honor of the column- 
ist, “Bucktown, U. S. A.” 

But, as we said earlier, it has taken Nate 
Gross 25 years to get from Bucktown to the 
Blackstone. Although he doesn’t like to ad- 
mit it, Nate Gross is today a Chicago celeb- 
rity. But it wasn’t always that way. He 
started out to be a lawyer and received his 
bachelor of laws degree in 1929 from the 
Chicago Law School. 


BECOMES A REPORTER 


-Before passing the bar examinations, Nate 
switched to journalism, having been initi- 
ated into newspaper work, via the City News 
Bureau of Chicago, while he was still going 
to law school. He joined the American as a 
reporter and made a name for himself as one 
of the best in Chicago. For 15 years he was 
content to be a reporter, and later assistant 
city editor of the American. During this 
period he got to know as many policemen as 
he did bankers. He covered every news beat 
in town, and became acquainted with judges, 
politicians, socialites, theatrical people, 
gamblers, gangsters, lawyers, and “lots of 
little people” who make up a big city. 

Dillinger was making arrangements to sur- 
render to the proper authorities through 
Nate Gross, but was killed first. Testimony 
on file in the Federal Court bears this out. 

When Samuel Insull, the elder, returned 
to business and started a radio chain, the 
former utilities magnate, unapproachable to 
most newspapermen, gave his story to Gross. 

When Cyrus Eaton, Cleveland financier and 
Insull’s former enemy, appeared in Federal 
court as a defense witness for Insull, the 
American had not only the fact that he was 
to take the stand, but also what he would 
say, thanks to Nate Gross. 

ARIEL AND CALIBAN 


When Elaine Barrier chased John Barry- 
more across the country in the now famous 
love marathon, it was Nate Gross who scored 
a scoop. Caliban and Ariel would have been 
just characters in Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
if it hadn’t been for this. Elaine became 
Ariel and John, Caliban in a taxicab on Chi- 
cago’s Outer Drive, as Gross and Elaine Barrie 
followed another cab, in which the great 
lover’s bags were headed for a California 
train. 

Mr. Gross became a columnist during 
World War II, at the suggestion of the late 
Jack Malloy, Herald-American editor. Nate 
aided in collecting over a quarter of a million 
dollars for Chicago’s servicemen’s center. In 
those years, he worked closely with Mrs. Ed 
Kelly, wife of Chicago’s wartime mayor. 
Nate not only was active in fund raising, 
but also prevailed on Chicago food brokers 
to provide hundreds of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas turkeys for homesick GI's stranded 
in Chicago during the holidays. 

Today, Nate Gross is not a nighthawk 
columnist. He stays away from saloons and 
“joints,” preferring to travel in the better 
circles of Chicago’s cafe society. 

He’s usually back at High Dresser Ranch by 
midnight, when he sits down to write his 
column which will appear in the American 
2 days hence. He’s up about 8:30 a. m., and 
at the office by 10 o’clock. He revises his 
column, killing out any duplicates of items 
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appearing in competing Chicago columns, 
and he answers correspondence until noon. 
He’s a “hound” for the luncheon circuits and 
manages to keep on the go throughout the 
afternoon and evening before tackling his 
next column. 

One final word about Chicago’s cowboy 
columnist who gets to Palm Springs, Calif., 
and Las Vegas each winter season to mingle 
with the Chicago colony and loop cowboys. 
His High Dresser branding iron bears the 
numerals “144.” His shirts have the same 
numbers woven into the pocket. One hun- 
dred and forty-four is 12 dozen, or one Gross. 
It’s that simple. 





Sixteen Democratic Congressmen Refused 
Appointment by Dulles—Members 
Take Vigorous Exception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK # 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles has refused 
to see 16 members of the New York State 
Democratic congressional delegation: 
Hon. Victor L. ANFuso, Hon. CHARLES A. 
BuckKLey, Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, Hon. 
IRWIN D. Davipson, Hon. James J. DEL- 
ANEY, Hon. IsiIpORE DOLLINGER, Hon. 
JAMES C. HEALEY, Hon. LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
Hon. Epna F. Ketity, Hon Evcene J. 
KEOGH, Hon. ARTHUR G. KLEIN, Hon. AB- 
RAHAM J. MULTER, Hon. Leo O'BRIEN, 
Hon. ApaM C. PowE Lt, Jr., Hon. Joun J. 
Rooney, and Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO. 
They represent a sizable proportion of 
the population of the largest State of our 
Union. 

Mr. Dulles is adamant in his refusal 
to see the delegation and insists that he 
will only see three of the group. The 
delegation, speaking as a unit, has re- 
quested this‘interview to discuss with the 
Secretary of State the grave problems of 
the Middle East. Mr. Dulles, however, 
continues in his refusal to grant this re- 
quest. Obviously, he cannot face the 
challenge of meeting 16 Members face to 
face, most particularly when he is well 
aware that this delegation is thorough- 
ly cognizant of the issues at stake and 
their relation to the maintenance of 
peace between Israel. and the Arab 
States. 

The 16 members of this congressional 
unit have together explored this prob- 
lem and have unanimously arrived at the 
central conclusion that the most con- 
crete step that can be taken for the 
maintenance of peace is an equilibrium 
of arms between the opposing factions. 
It is, of course, this unanimity of ap- 
proach that has frightened Mr. Dulles 
in view of the inconclusive, wavering, 
timid public appraisal the Department 
of State has made relative to this cru- 
cial situation. 

It may well be that Mr. Dulles prides 
himself upon his diplomatic suavity 
faced with 1, 2 or 3 Members of Con- 
gress but refuses to subject himself to 
the interrogations and opinions of 16 
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Representatives. He has given no rea- 
son for such refusal but has arbitrarily 
refused to grant the appointment. If 
Mr. Dulles is so secure in his position 
on the Middle East and so certain of what 
serves the United States interests best, 
it would appear to us that he would more 
than welcome this opportunity of ad- 
dressing himself to this problem before 
the New York State Democratic con- 
gressional Representatives. 

If the logic and the facts are on the 
side of the administration, would he not, 
therefore, welcome this opportunity to 
persuade the 16 of the rightness of his 
course? Would he not welcome this op- 
portunity to explain why United States 
arms are shipped to Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia and arms are denied to Israel, 
and why our allies are given the green 
light to ship arms to Israel while the 
United States denies Israel’s request? Or 
is Mr. Duiles so shaky in his own opinion 
that he dares not expose it to the scrutiny 
and question of the 16 Members of Con- 
gress? Can he face 16 challengers and 
reply to their request for an explana- 
tion why the United States yielded to the 
Arab States and the Soviet Union in 
emasculating the resolution in the United 
Nations offered by Great Britain? 

Surely Mr. Dulles must know the an- 
swers to these questions, but are the an- 
swers of such dubious worth that he does 
not dare expose them to the critical at- 
tention of 16 of New York State’s Repre- 
sentatives? 

The 16 members of the New York State 
Democratic congressional delegation, 
having a unanimity of viewpoint, have 
agreed to act as a unit in this matter 
and we resent the discourtesy shown to 
16 Members of Congress in Mr. Dulles’ 
refusal to see us. We question his mo- 
tives. 





Deputy Attorney General Rogers Ad- 
dresses Federal Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the ReEcorp an address by 
Deputy Attorney General William P. 
Rogers which appeared in the May 1956 
issue of the Federal Bar News. The 
speech follows: 

DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL ADDRESSES Dis- 

TRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER—ROGERS URGES 

CHIEF JUSTICE REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Four hundred members of the District of 
Columbia Chapter gathered for luncheon 
April 25 to hear an address by Deputy At- 
torney General William P. Rogers. The title 
of Mr. Roger’s speech was: “A report to Con- 
gress by the Chief Justice of the United 
States—an important forward step.” 

Bart Smyth, Chapter President, presided 
at the luncheon which was held at the Doliy 
Madison Room of the Madison Arms Build- 
ing in downtown Washington.- : 

The news of this luncheon is Mr. Roger’s 
address which, in part, is reprinted here: 

Most of us here today are lawyers. We 
have professionally and personally dedicated 
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our lives to the prompt and effective admin- 
istration of justice. Here are a few basic 
facts concerning our Federal judicial system. 

Do you know how much of the budget is 
allocated to the administration of the court 
system? About one-twentieth of 1 percent— 
little more than the cost of one destroyer 
or one light cruiser. 

How many persons would you estimate are 
employed in our judicial system? There are 
about 300 judges and 4,000 employees. This 
constitutes the entire manpower of 1 of the 
3 branches of Government. Over 40 times 
this many people are employed in the ad- 
ministration of veteran affairs. The entire 
Federal judiciary, including the Administra- 
tive Office, is operated on a budget half as 
large as that used in the administration of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I use these illustrations, not to suggest 
that some special significance should be at- 
tached to them, but rather to show that 
speaking relatively the size and cost of the 
courts are insignificant in terms of service 
rendered. 

In nearly every year since 1942 the civil 
cases commenced have exceeded those termi- 
nated. The continuous yearly increase in 
the pending caseload is illustrated by the 
fact that the 1955 caseload is nearly 150 per- 
cent greater than the 1941 figure. This, like 
many other problems of the courts is a con- 
tinuing one. With the growth and progress 
of our society, and changes in legislation 
and economic conditions, the courts are con- 
stantly presented with new problems and 
requirements. 

We Americans pride ourselves in our inde- 
pendent and impartial judiciary. We believe 
in the rule of law and look to the courts to 
safeguard our rights and to preserve our in- 
stitutions of freedom. Yet how long does a 
person have to wait to have his case tried? 
In many districts litigants must wait from 1 
to 4 years to have a case tried. By means of 
extraordinary effort, the district courts in 
the southern district of New York, in Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere, have made valiant 
strides in decreasing the backlog during the 
past year. However, in most jurisdictions 
the problem continues to be most serious. 
The unfortunate fact is that very few per- 
sons know this except the judges, lawyers, 
and the litigants involved. 

The solution of this problem will not be 
found in one panacea of magical formula. I 
am convinced, however, that solutions would 
soon be forthcoming if the spotlight of pub- 
lic opinion, so much a part of our demo- 
cratic system, were focused on the judicial 
branch so that both its accomplishments 
and its operational difficulties, and its weak- 
nesses would be matters of public knowledge. 
Once the facts and the problems are gener- 
ally known, I believe corrective action would 
follow. 

As one of the three coequal branches of 
Government, the judiciary needs a strong 
and effective spokesman. It must be pro- 
vided with a voice to make known to the 
Congress and to the people-of the United 
States its needs and requirements—its ac- 
complishments and its failures. It is my sin- 
cere conviction that great value would at- 
tend a report by the Chief Justice to each 
Congress on the condition of the courts. 

I publicly recommended such a proposal 
in 1954 and the rseponse was almost unani- 
mously faverable. Judges, leading members 
of the bar, Members of Congress, and others, 
agreed that it was essential that the courts 
be provided with an effective spokesman to 
make known objectively and persuasively, 
their problems, needs, and plans for more 
effective performance of their vital functions 
in our society. 

Judge Parker of the fourth circuit, in an 
address to the American Bar Association 
meeting in Philadelphia last year, said: 

“Last year, at the judicial conference of 
the fourth circuit, Deputy Attorney Generai 
W. P. Rogers made a proposal that the 
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Chief Justice be invited * * * to address 
the two Houses of Congress in joint session as 
to the needs of the judiciary. His proposal 
has received the unanimous indorsement of 
that conference; and, in my opinion, it is one 
of the most important proposals affecting 
the judiciary to be made since the founda- 
tion of our Government.” 

Legislation was introduced in Congress and 
hearings were held in February 1955. I 
think you would be interested in some of 
the testimony. 

Loyd Wright, then president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, testified in complete 
support of the proposal, stating in part: 

“The American Bar Association has long 
felt that there has been a shocking lack of 
understanding as to the Federal judiciary of 
the United States. * * * The judiciary was 
removed, as it should have been, from po- 
litical influence, and hence it has had no one 
to constantly champion in the legislative 
halls its needs and requirements in order to 
fully meet the obligations of service im- 
posed upon it by our form of government.” 

The late Judge Stephens, for many years 
the chief judge of our circuit court here and 
of whom it has been said that he gave his 
life by his continuous actvities in promoting 
the cause of justice, also testified in favor 
of the proposal. He stated: 

“I do not have in mind some dramatic 
actor-like pressure or presentation by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. What 
I have in mind in supporting this resolution 
is that the Chief Justice could in a dignified 


_manner, once each session or once each Con- 


gress, in the first place, tell the whole Con- 
gress and, therefore tell the whole people of 
the importance of the Federal judiciary and 
what it means to freedom, what it means 
to our liberties, and what it means to the 
peaceable settlement of our controversies be- 
tween man and man and between man and 
his government in the Federal courts.” 

Judge Biggs, chief judge of the third cir- 
cuit, observed that in 33 years that circuit 
had never been up to date in its work. The 
late John W. Davis telegraphed his approval 
of the proposal “provided that it would not 
prove an undue tax upon his [the Chief Jus- 
tice’s] time and energy.” The Chief Justice, 
in response to an inquiry from the subcom- 
mittee, wrote: “If the Congress should be of 
the opinion that it, and through it, the pub- 
lic might become better informed on the sub- 
ject through a statement of current condi- 
tions and recommendations of the Chief Jus- 
tice, I would be happy to cooperate.” 

Despite overwhelming support, a few ob- 
jections were made to the proposal. First, 
it was suggested that the plan might be em- 
barrassing to the judiciary by tending to im- 
pair its independence and impartiality. 
Second, it was questioned whether the Chief 
Justice could have anything of sufficient im- 
portance to say to justify an address before 
a joint session of Congress. Finally, it was 
said that it had never been done and there- 
fore should not be done. I would like to 
address myself to these contentions. 

The suggestion that a factual report on 
the conditions of the courts by the Chief Jus- 
tice might somehow be inappropriate or im- 
pair the independence of the judiciary seems 
to me without foundation. 

No one has ever suggested that the doc- 
trine of separation of powers requires that 
there be watertight compartments with no 
right of interchange of information. Prog- 
ress can hardly be accomplished in a vacuum. 

In his capacity as head of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, the Chief 
Justice is already required by statute to sub- 
mit an annual report to Congress. This re- 
port by the Chief Justice has nothing to do 
with the merits of cases or to the judicial 
as distinguished from the administrative 
aspects of the courts. The proposal that the 
Chief Justice personally present factual data 
to a joint session of Congress does not con- 
template any change in this respect. To 
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permit him to present orally to Congress 
every other year information of immense 
importance to the conduct of judicial affairs 
so that proper emphasis could be placed 
upon those aspects deserving particular at- 
tention is only commonsense. It would 
substitute an effective way to present these 
views for the present ineffective way. 

The contention that the Chief-Justice 
would have nothing of sufficient importance 
to say to warrant an address before a Joint 
Sesison of Congress strikes me as being 
equally without merit. One of the statutory 
functions of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States is to make recommendations 
to the Congress. Undoubtedly this program 
directly affecting the administration of jus- 
tice would receive favorable and widespread 
consideration if it were personally presented 
by the Chief Justice of the United States 
who is chairman of the conference. Cer- 
tainly Congress should be apprised, for ex- 
ample, of the backlog situation, its causes, 
its effects and possible remedies for it. In 
the interest of economy and efficiency, Con- 
gress should also be fully informed at regular 
intervals of all fiscal and administrative 
problems of the courts. 

Does information relating to the Judicial 
branch effectively reach Congress? Com- 
pared to the executive branch which, as you 
know, has the benefit of the President’s state 
of the Union message, special messages, testi- 
mony of Cabinet and other top level officials, 
and which is otherwise constantly in touch 
with Congressmen, it does not. 

Prior to 1939, the Attorney General spoke 
for the courts. While this procedure pro- 
vided the courts with a spokesman, it had 
one substantial drawback. It tended to 
make the judicial branch appear subservient 
to the executive branch; it was also depend- 
ent upon its chief litigant to presents its case 
for appropriations to Congress, to fix the 
salaries of its employees and to approve its 
expenditures for books and travel. This was 
hardly consonant with our traditional view, 
as well as constitutional provision, for the 
complete equality of position between the 
three branches of government. 

Since 1939, the responsibility for the man- 
agement of the fiscal and administrative 
affairs of the courts has been lodged in the 
courts themselves, the Judicial Conferences 
and the Administrative Office of the Courts. 
This system has not been too effective be- 
cause their recommendations do not receive 
adequate attention. 

Each year, as you may know, there is a 
judicial conference in each circuit where 
local problems are discussed and assessed and 
recommendations are made. The chief 
judge of the circuit presents the recom- 
mendations of his circuit to the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. At the 
conference material compiled by the admin- 
istrative office on the status of the courts is 
presented and discussed. 

The result of this process is a printed re- 
port which is probably read by very few Mem- 
bers of Congress. No Member of Congress, 
however diligent, can possibly read all ma- 
terial presented to Congress. After hearings 
of the Judiciary Committees of the House 
and Senate, at which court administrative 
officials and district and circuit judges testify, 
the subcommittee reports to the committee, 
the committee reports to the Congress, and 
Congress considers the recommendations. 
Because of lack of attention worthwhile rec- 
ommendations are often pigeonholed. 

Over the years failure of Congress to re- 
spond to the pressing needs of the courts is 
& recurring problem. Of the 57 judgeships 
created between 1945 and 1954 only 6 were 
created during the year in which the recom- 
mendations were first made. Twelve were 
not created until 3 years later and 3 were 
not created until 5 years later. 

There are presently pending in both Houses 
of Congress omnibus judgeship bills which 
propose to carry out the current recommen- 
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dations of the Judiciary Conference. If en- 
acted, it would create 1 additional circuit 
judgeship and 20 additional district judge- 
ships. The Department of Justice has 
strongly urged the enactment of this legis- 
lation and it is hoped that favorable con- 
gressional action will be forthcoming shortly. 

The final objection which has been made 
to the proposal is that it would result in 
a break in tradition—that because no Chief 
Justice of the United States has ever ap- 
peared before Congress in person, such an 
innovation should not be instituted now. 
Customs and traditions should be continued 
only so long as they serve a useful purpose. 
When it can be demonstrated that adherence 
to obsolete procedures is not productive, it 
is time to search for new and more effective 
measures which will bring about sound and 
desired results. In a matter so important 
and vital as the preservation of the strength 
and vitality of our judicial system, the choice 
is an obvious one. We cannot permit the 
legitimate needs of the judiciary to go unat- 
tented because they are presented in such 
form and matter that they miss the mark. 

Regrettably, Congress, or to emphasize a 
point, a subcommittee of a committee, de- 
spite the support of the chairman and the 
ranking minority leader, took no action on 
the proposal in 1955. I am firmly convinced 
that eventually Congress will approve this 
proposal which has such general and wide- 
spread support. An invitation to the Chief 
Justice of the United States to address Con- 
gress on the conditions of the courts would 
provide an important steppingstone in the 
drive to bring justice up to date. I believe 
that the idea is one which deserves the 
wholehearted support of the Federal Bar As- 
sociation. 





Foreign Student Inspired by Washington 
Trip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
* IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years Americans have become in- 


\ creasingly aware of the value of ex- 


change programs for old and young peo- 
ple with our neighbors across the seas. 
Recently, an example of the value and 
results of such an exchange came to my 
attention. 

A few years ago a constitutent of mine, 

Miss Sheila Sparnon, of Wolcott, N. Y., 
carried on a correspondence for some 
time with Vid Chang in Thailand. 
Through the interest generated by this 
pen pal correspondence, he decided to 
come to the United States for schooling. 
This June he graduates from Wolcott 
High School. 
“ when Vid Chang arrived in this coun- 
try he knew very little English. Now, 2 
years later, we have ample testimony to 
the great strides he has made in master- 
ing the language. It comes in the form 
of an eloquent poem inspired by a senior 
class trip to Washington. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including this poem, as it appeared 
in the Lake Shore News, Wolcott, N. Y., 
on May 24. I hope that the example 
of Vid Chang’s successes in this country 
will serve as an inspiration for many 
others who will follow and thus aid in 


building up mutual understanding be- 
tween this Nation and our friends around 


the world. 
The poem, The Glorious One, follows: 
THE GLORIOUS ONE 
(By Vid Chang) 

What a beautiful city it is! Washington. 

The gigantic Government buildings and the 
gracious monuments 

Among the fine scenery it stands. 

A pale blue river, the light green trees and 
the various colors of the blossoms 

It is beautiful and dignified as its Nation. 


Across the Potomac River, opposite the city, 

Under the quiet-cool shadows of the green 
tall trees. 

Rest hundreds of men, the heroes, known and 
unknown. 

For the country they served, 

For freedom and justice, they found their 
destiny. 

Near the top of the hill, lies an unknown 
soldier 

Who represents the hundreds unknown. 

Their fellow countrymen pay respect to them 
nights and days, 

Regardless of rain or snow. 


To you, the men who deserve 

The gift even richer, 

The gentle wind blows from the river. 

It carries the fragance of the blossoms from 
the bank, 

Refreshes the one who rests, and cheers the 
ones who serve. 

“Here rests in glory honored an American 
soldier known only to God.” 

The gentle wind likely to whisper. 





Foreign Aid Reaches a Dead End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article by Mr. William 
Henry Chamberlin which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal on Tuesday, 
May 15. Mr. Chamberlain indicates 
that the American foreign aid request 
for winning friends among neutral na- 
tions has proved a blind alley. 


The article follows: 

Deap END: THE AMERICAN FOREIGN AID ROUTE 
FOR WINNING FRIENDS AMONG NEUTRAL 
NATIONS Has PrROvED A BLIND ALLEY 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


So-called lend-lease aid to nations fighting 
against Germany, Italy, and Japan was advo- 
cated as an essential means of winning a war 
that would usher in an era of peaceful coop- 
eration among peoples. The war was techni- 
cally won; but the era failed to materialize. 
Since the end of hostilities against the Axis 
the United States has disbursed close to $55 
billion in relief, economic aid, and military 
assistance to foreign powers. 

The sum is considerable, even in this age 
of easy spending and currency inflation. 
Had it not been spent at all, American indi- 
vidual citizens would have had much more 
money to spend or save. Had it been spent 
directly on such defense objectives as inter- 
continental bombers, guided missiles, and 
scientific teaching and research, there would 
probably be fewer pessimistic comparisons 
between American and Soviet accomplish- 
ments in these fields. 
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It would be unfair and unrealistic to write 
off this whole expenditure as a total loss, 
although some items, like the subsidization 
of the French colonial war in Indochina, 
seem to fall in this category. Had it not 
been for United States aid, the recovery of 
Western Europe would not have been so 
rapid, Japan, Korea, and Formosa would be 
in much worse shape than they are, and one 
or more of these Pacific bastions might have 
fallen. 

However, at a time when there is a good 
deal of agitation for continuing and expand- 
ing some of the most debatable aspects of 
America’s giveaway program, it seems worth 
remembering that in two respects this pro- 
gram has not lived up to the claims and ex- 
pectations of its advocates. It has not made 
America or Americans particularly liked. 
And, what is more important, it has not 
transformed the beneficiaries into reliable 
allies or, in some cases, even into friends. 


DOLLARS VERSUS EMOTIONS 


It should be clear by this time that dollars, 
even a great many dollars, will often not out- 
weigh stronger political and emotional fac- 
tors. Take the case of India, for instance. 

American aid to that country has been far 
in excess of Soviet aid. But a red carpet of 
organized cheering hosts was prepared for 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, while Secretary 
of State Dulles, on his visit to New Delhi, was 
given the chilliest reception compatible with 
formal correctness. Prime Minister Nehru of 
India is frequently and sharply critical of 
American policly, seldom if every critical of 
Soviet and Red Chinese actions. 

There is no reason to believe that this 
situation, an outgrowth of Indian antago- 
nism to what its leaders like to call Western 
imperialism and materialism plus Indian 
resentment toward America’s anti-Commu- 
nist policy, would change if the United 
States doubled or trebled its giveaway pro- 
gram to that country. 

Greece offers another illustration of the 
same point. The United States poured into 
Greece for economic reconstruction and mili- 
tary aid over $2 billion, a considerable sum 
forasmall country. But at the present time 
the Greeks show far more inclination to be 
resentful over Cyprus and over American fail- 
ure to induce Great Britain to consent to 
the union of that island with Greece than 
to remember the American aid. There are 
many similar examples. 

It should be clear to us by this time, after 
the expensive education we have received, 
that favors between nations, like favors be- 
tween individuals, do not always make for 
friendship, and sometimes make for the re- 
verse. Such favors, if they are too one-sided, 
can easily arouse a defensive psychology of 
envy and a suspicious tendency to seek 
ulterior motives for the behavior of the boun- 
tiful giver. 

TARGET OF THE MOBS 

The United States Information Agency is 
sometimes made the scapegoat for these atti- 
tudes. And it is an ironical fact that when 
foreign mobs go on the rampage the first 
building they seem to attack instinctively, 
perhaps because it is apt to be large and 
prominent, is the office of the USIA. 

But even if all our Information Agency 
representatives spoke with the tongues of 
angels, it is doubtful whether they could 
succeed in overcoming the psychological reac-~ 
tion of envy and suspicion generated by the 
spectacle of a country so rich that it is able 
to give away so much, and perhaps sometimes 
in rather too lavish and ostentatious fashion. 
The number of American automobiles with 
diplomatic immunity in the heyday of the 
Marshall plan was a subject of some acid 
comment. 

In any case, there is something repelling 
about government-to-government aid, with 
its inevitable overlay of bureaucratic pro- 
cedure. Private undertaking is an entirely 
different matter, when it is accompanied by 
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friendly interest and a complete absence of 
anything savoring of a superiority complex. 
The American Friends Service Committee 
has earned widespread international goodwill 
by sponsoring humanitarian and reconstruc- 
tion projects in which young men and women 
work with their hands on local jobs. 
INCIDENTAL UNDERSTANDING 


American educational enterprises like the 
American University in Beirut, Robert Col- 
lege in Istanbul and similar institutions in 
Japan, China (until the bamboo curtain fell) 
and other Asian countries won much inci- 
dental friendship and understanding for 
America among the native students whom 
they -attracted. 

While there are cogent practical reasons 
for continuing to subsidize reliable allies, in 
the interest of our own security, no particu- 
lar benefit is likely to accrue from increas- 
ing handouts to uncommitted and sometimes 
unfriendly neutrals or from channeling 
American aid through that Tower of Babel, 
the United Nations. As a means of winning 
friends and influencing people lavish Gov- 
ernment aid has proved a dead-end street, 
which only the blind would continue to try 
to travel. 





New Look at Neutralism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there con- 
tinues a daily concern that our country 
is continuing to lose the cold war—if we 
have not already lost it completely. Evi- 
dence of this fact appears on every hand. 
Certainly it is devotedly hoped that our 
State Department and policymakers in 
the field of foreign affairs may awaken 
to the realities of conditions with which 
this Nation is confronted, reverse the 
present trend, and, recapture the initia- 
tive in the matters of first importance 
for our country- There never has been:a 
better time for this Nation to take the 
offensive on the idealogical front for de- 
mocracy than at present. 

The State Department should not 
scatter its shots but center its efforts 
and target aims in limited areas needing 
first consideration. A new look at neu- 
tralism for this Nation is certainly in- 
dicated. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
timely editorial entitled “New Look at 
Neutralism,’” which appeared in the 
Nashville Tennessean,. June 12, 1956. 
This editorial which is deserving of at- 
tention and thoughtful consideration, 
follows: 

That there has been a basic change in the 
United States attitude toward neutralism is 
evident, and in the light of what is going on 
around the world, it would be surprising if 
this were not so. 

In Moscow there is the interesting report 
of Marshal Tito serenely finishing his nap 
while Kremlin officials wait to confer with 
him. 

In Italy, Italian Communists, shocked by 
Khrushchev’s indictment of the dead Stalin, 
have worked out an independent strategy of 
adopting the methods of western democracy 
to attain their ends. They are cutting loose 
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from Moscow domination. This is more 


Titoism. . 

Among the Soviet satellite states in Europe 
there is the prospect of being forced to apolo- 
gize and pay indemnities to Tito for past acts 
which were dictated by the deflated Stalin, 
whose vileness is now known to all the world. 

Before his illness, President Eisenhower 
made two statements on neutrality which 
added up to an opinion that though mili- 
tary alliances against communism offered the 
best security, it is obvious that certain 
ideological, geographical, or other reasons 
make military alliance impractical. This 
being true, neutralism can be tolerable and 
acceptable. 

This is only commonsense, but it is im- 
portant that such views should not be used 
to weaken courage and resolve in anti-Com- 
munist nations. For it is the democratic 
opposition which gives uncommitted nations 
any choice at all. 

After his press conference views on neu- 
trality, Mr. Eisenhower issued a clarifying 
statement, and since that time there has 
been a further explanation by Mr. Dulles. 
But the American people, we think, already 
have a fairly realistic grasp of the situation. 

Some neutral nations, such as Indonesia, 
whose President is Mr. Sukarno, deserve 
sympathy. On his recent visit to Washing- 
ton, Mr. Sukarno spoke with exceeding 
frankness to a joint session of Congress, and 
was given an enthusiastic reception. He did 
not profess indifference to the rest of the 
world, but made it clear that his first con- 
sideration was the salvation of his own land. 

Less of a welcome will be given Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru of India whose visit 
impends—a leader who does not treat com- 
munism with consideration at home but 
chooses to be a middleman in international 
affairs. Yet even his type of neutralism offers 
hope, since the people of India now know the 
worst horrors of Stalinism. Indian Commu- 
nists who bowed down before the meglomani- 
ac Russian ruler, like all others have been 
made to look like dumb dupes, and their 
cause is bound to suffer thereby. 

The policies of free nations cannot be con- 
trolled by foreign aid or anything else, and 
in many cases there is much to be obtained 
by abandoning the dollar diplomacy which 
causes natural resentment. 

The most important task for Messrs. Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev is to convince think- 
ing people that there has been a clean break 
with Stalinism and that Russian communism 
can achieve the decency it professes to de- 
sire. Millions of awakened Russians also 
need such proof. 

Not only have free peoples been shocked, 
but Communists everywhere have been put 
upon the defensive. There never was a bet- 
ter time for democracy to press its offensive 
on the ideological front, with especial atten- 
tion to those who have adopted the course of 
neutrality. And signs that the administra- 
tion appreciates its opportunity are distinctly 
heartening. 





Better Watch Our Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for years, the government of 
Russia brutally oppressed its people. Its 
government was a blot upon civiliza- 
tion. 

After a group of its leaders revolted, 
which.we falsely assumed gave the people 
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at least a degree of freedom, we in 1933 
again recognized Russia as a nation, our 
own Senator Vandenberg casting the 
only dissenting vote. How right he was 
in his distrust of those who controlled 
that country has been proven by time 
and subsequent experience. 

While we sent the “Polar bears” to Si- 
beria in World War I and were allied 
with Russia against the Kaiser, and sub- 
sequently, in World War I, were allied 
with Russia against Hitler, we now know 
that Russia was fighting for her own ad- 
vancement rather than for a common 
purpose. 

Whatever may be the belief and the 
purpose of Russia’s people, those who 
control her have accepted and relied 
upon the belief that “there is no God, 
that religion is a fraud, that ministers 
and priests are hypocrites.” 

Since the end of World War II, Rus- 
sia may accurately be characterized as 
the enemy of the rest of the world. She 
seeks world domination. 

Through aid given during World War 
II and subsequently, Russia and com- 
munism have spread over much of the 
world’s area—this in spite of the fact 
that we have spent billions to prevent 
it. s 
Are we now about to fall into an- 
other trap, just because Stalin—now 
dead and incapable of retaliation—and 
his atheistic, immoral, oppressive prac- 
tices have been denounced by his former 
asssociates? 

Holding out to us what some think is 
the olive branch of peace, the new re- 
gime has invited our Air Force Chief, 
General Twining, to Moscow. 

The President has given his consent, 
but yesterday from his sick-bed in Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital, said that other mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
not now accept a similar invitation. 

Common courtesy would require us 
after Twining’s visit—certainly after a 
visit by other top military men—to is- 
sue a return invitation for the Commu- 
nists to visit us. 

We are still spending billions to hold 
our so-called allies in line against the 
spread of communism. They are watch- 
ing us. 

Just what will happen to their already 
extremely weak support of our world 
position if they see our top military men 
breaking bread, drinking toasts with the 
Communist leaders? 

It is all very well to hold out the hand 
of friendship to an enemy, but I never 
would permit one to get behind me. 

If forced to meet one, I would like to 
first search him for his shoulder-holster 
gun, the knife in his bootleg, first sip the 
drink he proffered so I might be sure it 
was not poisoned. 

Most assuredly I would expect a friend 
who lived in fear of communism to look 
upon my social visit to those who are op- 
pressing him with not a little misgiv- 
ing. 

Sometimes we are judged by our as- 
sociates. The nations we hope will re- 
sist communism may be confused when 
they see us acting buddy-like with Rus- 
sian rulers, their enemies, 
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Address of Hon. Ralph Harvey, of Indi- 
ana, at Muncie, Ind., Saturday, June 16, 
1956, at the State Convention of 
AMVETS 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following address de- 
livered on June 16, 1956, at the State 
Convention of AMVETS, in Muncie, Ind., 
by my colleague and good friend, the 
able Representative from the 10th Dis- 
trict of Indiana, the Honorable RaLPH 
HARVEY: 

It is a real pleasure to be here today. Or- 
ganizations such as yours, I believe, are 
more widely admired than some realize. 

As war veterans in civilian life, you are 
properly concerned with the welfare of vet- 
erans and their kin; but AMVETS, to their 
credit, have demonstrated an alert interest 
in all they share with others—the progress 
of the home community, the prosperity of 
State and Nation, and profoundly, the peace 
of the world. 

I am sure I speak for more than one in 
congratulating you upon the scope of your 
sympathies, the division of your interests. 
By word and deed you have made evident 
the resolve that while veterans are not to be 
forgotten, a just regard of their fellow Amer- 
icans shall be maintained. The goals you 
seek are intelligently conceived to be helpful 
to some without being hurtful to others. 

In considering current veterans’ legisla- 
tion, I should like to read a letter that came 
to my desk a few days ago. It omits mention 
of veterans and their programs, but it point- 
edly touches upon some of the many public 
problems confronting us all, veterans in- 
cluded. 

This letter, whose author might have been 
your wife or mine, came in response to a 
public opinion questionnaire. It says: 

“Dear Mr. Harvey: At risk of seeming com- 
pletely negative, I must vote ‘No’ to proposals 
which will spend more money. We must 
stop somewhere, and I fail to see any bene- 
fits received from all the wild spending we 
have done. Foreign aid? The time should 
be run out now. Roads and highways? Go 
a little safer and more slowly on the ones we 
have. Arms? Yes; but use some sensible 
spending. 

“As for NATO, I believe Congress should 
assume the duties that NATO wants. I 
guess I am a contrary female (gentlemen, 
at this point it is obvious the writer couldn’t 
be your wife or mine) but I am tired of 
working and taking home less than three- 
fourths of my pay. Can’t we increase the 
personal exemptions of taxpayers? Thank 
you. I respect your efforts and service very 
much. Under Eisenhower, at least we have 
peace.” ; 

The lady, bless her, feels as many do. But 
I repeat that word “feels’’ with emphasis, 
because she is dealing with large orders— 
foreign aid, highways, NATO, and guided 
missiles. The real point at issue, as I see 
it, is not how we feel; it’s the more soul- 
searching challenge of what we know, and 
if knowing, what we can do about it. 


Let’s start in again at the beginning and 
try to think the letter through aloud. 

The writer would have us vote “no” on 
proposals which involve the spending of 
more money. Assuredly it wil be a happy 
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day when we privately or publicly can have 
what we want, and all we want, for nothing. 
More realistically it can be said that the cost 
of Government to our people is pretty faith- 
fully reflected by the demands of the people. 

I am reasonably certain the writer would 
not choose to deny herself or her neighbors 
the protection of a policeman, a fireman, or 
a building inspector. They are but a few of 
the necessary public servants whose tools 
and wages must be provided through the 
collection of ‘local taxes. 

Our writer, it may be assumed, would not 
ask Indiana school teachers to go payless, nor 
would she leave streets and roads to become 
impassable, our penal and benevolent insti- 
tutions to rot away. Their maintenance and 
improvement represent but a part of the 
day-to-day functions of state government. 


Finally, I am prone to believe that the 
writer, despite an understandable desire to 
retain more of her pay, would not subscribe 
to the proposition that we substantially cut 
down our Army, Navy, and Air Force. Yet 
the implementing of these and all they entail 
by way of national security accounts for the 
spending of 70 cents of every dollar collected 
in Federal taxes. 


Our correspondent, to be fair, has in mind 
proposals of new spending, including those 
she enumerated, so let us strive to take an 
unbiased view of them. 

There shall be no foreign aid, none at all. 
A few days ago I voted against foreign aid, 
as did many of my House colleagues, both 
Democrat and Republican. But I voted, as 
did most others, in protest to the amount and 
direction of foreign aid, not to its existence. 
I could never vote against every dollar of 
United States foreign aid so long as there 
remains loose in this world a conspiracy to 
destroy the very freedoms for which you men 
fought. And whatever the Russian threat to 
the future of this country and its principles, 
I could not in good conscience join those who 
contend that the way for us to deal with 
the rest of the world is to withdraw from it. 
Our withdrawal—unless I misread the doc- 
trines of international communism—would 
set free in many parts of the earth such a 
frankenstein of terror, treason, and murder 
as to wipe out the last trace of mankind’s 
yearning for liberty, decency, and justice. 

The letter suggests a passive solution of 
our highway problems. Just let them mul- 
tiply. Make all land-bound vehicles travel 
more slowly; take it easy and our existing 
roads will suffice. Speed, we must admit, is 
often a killer, but speed in the movement 
of food to hungry cities, steel to waiting 
factories, and to most of us a thousand and 
one necessities of present-day living—for 
them, speed can be essential. Our error, it 
seems more likely,-has been that of producing 
and affording more cars than can be safely 
accommodated on public thoroughfares, and 
the remedy for more cars and more trucks 
is surely more roads. We can debate the 
number of roads, the type of roads, and the 
cost of the use of them, but we can scarcely 
hope to outlaw the manufacture of motor- 
driven vehicles and put our people back into 
the safer transportation age of the horse and 
buggy. 

The letter, you will recall, urged sensible 
spending on arms, commonsense investment 
in our military might. I certainly am for 
that, and so are you. There is one hitch. 
Who, even among the expert, can tell us what 
constitutes sensible spending for guns, ships, 
bombers, and rockets? I know of no single 
authority, and because he, too, cannot be 
sure of the answer, the President of the 
United States is a modest and sometimes 
worried Commander in Chief. Sensible 
spending by all means, but I can tell the 
lady in behalf of all officials in Washington: 
If ahead of us are unbroken years of peace, 
then we are wasting tax moneys; if war in 
all its atomic fury should come tomorrow, 
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then the few who survive in this vast land 
can vouch that we spent too little. 

The writer would have Congress assume 
the duties of NATO. I believe Congress has 
only the constitutional authority to help gov- 
ern the American people. It can’t legislate 
for the British, the French, the Scandina- 
vians, or the West Germans. NATO, cf 
course, as some judge the United Nations, 
may be futile, a waste of our time and sub- 
stance. Here again, however, I am sure that 
all in Congress, commended by the Presiden; 
would vote yet tonight to withdraw from the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, if only 
we could be assured on two counts: 

One, that Russia has no ambitions to rule 
any but the Russian people, and two, that 
a& Russian pledge can be honored under any 
circumstances. You may be sure I am not 
here to preach on communism, but I pray 
we may all be spared from the day on which 
those responsible for America’s survival are 
charmed into inertia by the sweetness of 
the Soviet smile. 

The letter’s last question deserves an ane 
swer: Can’t we increase the personal exemp- 
tions of taxpayers? Why not? If Congress 
so votes, it is done. The President might 
veto such a@ measure, but even then if tax- 
payers insist, Congress will oblige. But into 
the bargain must go some other considera- 
tions: An unbalanced budget, deficit spend- 
ing, the hiking of other taxes, or further 
increases in the public debt. A personal! tax 
exemption increase of $100 means a Treasury 
loss of some $2 billion. Vote-seeking candi- 
dates may make it sound simple and justi- 
fied, but those who take their responsibilities 
more seriously know that tax cutting now is 
the sure path to more headaches tomorrow, 
headaches that would multiply for all tax- 
payers if the present high level of prosperity 
should slip. 

Let us, to conclude with the letter, be 
honest in advising the writer that she is 
not a contrary female. It is more pleasant 
to regard her for what she surely is, a good 
and worthwhile citizen. She has expressed 
her opinions and if they should crystalize 
into the conviction of many citizens, then 
our Government is such that her wishes will 
prevail. Whatever faults beset Washington, 
indifference to the will of the American voter 
is not one of them. 

One week ago yesterday, as many of you 
know, veterans’ legislation began to loom 
large in the closing days of the 84th Con- 
gress. While a few veterans’ benefit bills 
had been passed into law earlier, and atten- 
tion was divided among many others, the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs took 
unprecedented action. It voted out H. R. 
7886, and the significance of the omnibus 
bill is becoming apparent. Its fate in Wash- 
ington is left to your conjecture. 

In its main provisions, H. R. 7886, now 
awaiting the disposition of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, calls for the following: 

1. The American Legion’s plan for $105 
in monthly pension to all needy veterans at 
the age of 65. 

2. The disabled American veterans’ plan 
to increase payments for service-connected 
disabilities by 10 to 15 percent. 

3. An increase in Spanish War widows’ 
pensions to $75 a month. 

4. An increase in the basic pension rate 
for widows of both World Wars and of Korea 
to $75 a month. 

5. A Veterans of Foreign Wars proposal for 
a 20-percent pension premium for those who 
served overseas. 

6. An amendment to give World War II 
and Korea widows the more liberal compen- 
sation now provided widows of World War I 
veterans. 

7. An increase in veterans’ burial allow- 
ance from $150 to $200. 

The estimated first-year cost of the legis- 
lation would be $1,400,000,000. In succeed- 
ing years, it would rise rapidly. 
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The proposal, as pending, is subject now 
to public debate. I trust that you, both as 
veterans and taxpayers, will make your voice 
heard in the controversy at hand. 

Before concluding, I wish to offer this 
assurance to veterans and their loved ones: 
During my time in Congress, it has become 
unmistakably clear to me that the American 
people mean to stand by those who have 
defended them in time of war. They are as 
one in their belief that the survivors of 
those lost in battle, as well as those who 
are themselves disabled in service, should 
be generously provided for; that those who 
leave the security of home and livelihood 
to answer the call of duty shall be afforded 
every opportunity to readjust to civilian life, 
retain their job rights and seniority, and 
receive material assistance in obtaining for 
themselves. and their dependents an educa- 
tion, a business, or a home. They want no 
man or woman who marched under the 
colors to be left in his or her declining 
years destitute, demoralized, discarded. 
They are not merely prepared to pay their 
part of the terrible cost of war when it 
is upon us, but through the years that fol- 
low, they want the Nation’s defenders to 
share and share fully in the Nation’s progress 
and prosperity. Their lasting gratitude to 
those who sacrifice most is the finest guar- 
anty of our future—a guaranty that to 
Americans young and old, their country, and 
its flag are worth fighting for. 

Thank you. 





Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, as 
plans develop for the observance for the 
centennial of the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt, we are naturally interested in 
our participation contemplated over the 
Nation. In this connection I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
the speech given by the Honorable Nor- 
man Brunsdale, Governor of North 
Dakota: 

SpPEEcH GIVEN ON THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

CENTENNIAL, APRIL 8, 1956, BISMARCK, N. 

Dak., BY HON. NORMAN BRUNSDALE 


It has been my privilege on several occa- 
sions in the last few years to attend celebra- 
tions commemorating community annivers- 
aries in North Dakota. Some of these go 
back 75 years; some of them, particularly in 
the western part of the State, 50 years. I 
have recently been invited to attend the 75th 
anniversary of the town in which I live, May- 
ville, N. Dak. 

In all these anniversaries I have rejoiced 
that someone has made it his business to 
write a history of that community going back 
to the very beginning. Very often the com- 
munity has been fortunate that someone of 
the earliest settlers is still living in the com- 
munity and has assumed the responsibility 
to see that a history is written, setting forth 
the events of the past, many of which would 
be foregotten except for the labors of such 
people. Then again, I have been most happy 
to learn that the files of the local newspaper 
going back to the first edition in my commu- 
nity are available in our State historical li- 
brary in microfilm, These files are of great 
importance to the man in the future who 
wants to know what conditions were like 
back perhaps over a century from the time 
that he seeks that information. I hope many _ 
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communities in the State have fared as well 
as mine. 

There are, however, other reasons why we 
observe anniversaries, and particularly is that 
true when we commemorate the anniver- 
saries of individual people. I think most fit- 
tingly the centennial celebration commemo- 
rating the birth of Theodore Roosevelt as 
embodied in the statement of purpose as 
submitted to Congress in March “recognizes 
that this is the time less to indulge happy 
recollections of an earlier age than to sum- 
mon the resources of the past to help men 
face the challenge of the present.” 

I know it will interest you what has been 
done in the matter of preparation for the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Congress passed legislation 
that was approved py the President on July 
28, 1955, which became Public Law 183, chap- 
ter 418, establishing a commission for the 
observance of the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Pursuant to the law, the Commission con- 
sists of 15 members. These include the 
President of the United States of America, 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, all ex officio; 
2 Senators; the Honorable Karl E. Mundt and 
the Honorable Joseph C. O’Mahoney, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; 2 
Representatives: the Honorable Steven B. 
Derounian, of New York, and the Honorable 
Leo W. O’Brien, of New York, appointed by 
the Speaker of the House; and 8 persons 
appointed by the President of the United 
States during November 1955, Mrs. Hazel H. 
Abel from Nebraska, Gov. C. Norman Bruns- 
dale from North Dakota, Mr. Hal Davies from 
North Dakota, Mr. Hermann Hagedorn from 
New York, Mrs. Sherman Post Haight from 
Connecticut, Judge Herbert Millen from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Lowell Stockman from 
Oregon, and Mr. Oscar S. Strau II from New 
York. 


Theodore Roosevelt had the faculty of 
calling attention to the dangers confronting 
our system of government from within—very 
often in prophetic words, as, for example, in 
the following:‘‘The fate of the 20th century 
will in no small degree depend upon the type 
of citizenship developed on this continent.” 


The Commission went further on to state: 
“Mr. Roosevelt’s achievements as political 
leader, statesman, and Chief Executive were 
epicmaking. The personality which charmed 
his contemporaries with its gaiety, warmth, 
and vigor, and dazzled them by the diversity 
of his interests and his instinct for action, 
was the very stuff of which legends are made. 
But richer in meaning to us and to all men 
struggling to achieve or maintain free in- 
stitutions is the man who demonstrated in 
his own life that this basic truth of free 
government that surpassing public service re- 
quires no surpassing gifts of intellect, only 
ordinary abilities raised to extraordinary 
power by those personal qualities that con- 
stitute character, and by the fire in the 
heart to give and to serve.” 


So you see that the observance of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Theodore Roosevelt in 
the eyes of the Commission and of those who 
have been concerned with preparations for 
that anniversary in 1958 is not going to rely 
so much upon the political events of a great 
man, upon his accomplishments of his ad- 
ministration as for example in the building 
of the Panama Canal or in ordering the 
American Fleet on a voyage around the world 
or his exploits as a hunter and explorer. Yes, 
perhaps in the background we may refer to 
his activity in a great movement today, and 
one which he started, the conservation of our 
natural resources. The Commission, how- 
ever, has felt that, as important as these 
events were and as these qualities of a great 
man were, the Commission is convinced, 
“that Theodore Roosevelt may be fully com- 
memorated only as that commemoration is 
related to the basic summons of our time 
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which even today asks the question: whether 
man has the capacity under God to govern 
himself and to use the liberty that is his 
to build a civilization that shall endure.” 

Following the statement of purpose to the 
Congress the Commission requested in its 
report that it be permitted to carry out three 
expressly stated tasks indicated in the res- 
olution establishing the Commission: (1) to 
prepare a program for symbolizing the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt and to take such steps as may be 
necessary to coordinate and correlate its 
plans with those prepared by state or civic 
bodies; (2) to provide for the completion of 
the development of Theodore Roosevelt Is- 
land in the Potomac River; (3) providing for 
the completion of the development of the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park 
in North Dakota. I believe that you are 
perhaps more interested at this time in what 
is tentatively contemplated for improve- 
ments in the Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park in North Dakota. 

Two million dollars has been asked for the 
improvements in this park in both of its 
sections. The National Park Service is ask- 
ing for something in the neighborhood of 
$600,000 for the work in the area for fiscal 
1957. Currently, that is over five times as 
much as the park had appropriated to it for 
various purposes in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Hal Davies, who attended the last 
meeting of the Commission and who has 
been most active in connection with repre- 
sentation on the Commission for North Da- 
kota, the superintendent for the park, Mr. 
John W. Jay and Mr. Howard W. Baker, 
regional director of the Park Service from 
Omaha, Nebr., have conferred with repre- 
sentatives of our State highway department, 
representatives of the Greater North Dakota 
Association and the Governor’s office in con- 
nection with the plans for rebuilding of the 
National Park headquarters in the city of 
Medora. This necessitates, in addition to 
headquarters and park entrance facilities in 
both park section, also the building of ap- 
proaches to the highway and roads leading 
into the park. Eventually, and before 1958, 
road construction in the park will be a ma- 
terial improvement that has been looked for- 
ward to for a long time eVer since the park 
was opened to the public. This includes also 
highway improvement in the south and 
north sections. 

As Mr. Davies reported, the Commission 
members took it for granted that the devel- 
opment of the park in North Dakota was a 
must for the centennial observance. This is 
because, after all, Theodore Roosevelt did 
spend 2 of the most worthwhile years of his 
life in North Dakota. They were the years 
in which he regained his health, thus giving 
him a robust physique that stood him in good 
stead in the years to come because in all his 
endeavors he expended above average energy 
in every undertaking that he was concerned 
with. 


Commissioner Davies, when he was in the 
East attending the meeting in Washington, 
also stopped off in New York and had an 
opportunity thus to see the Theodore Roose- 
velt House and become better acquainted 
with the activities and plans of the Commis- 
sion, to meet Mr. Roosevelt's daughter, Mrs. 
Richard Derby, her husband, and trustees of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Association. 

Then of course to the people in the East 
and to the Nation as a whole there is going 
to be another park development on Theodore 
Roosevelt Island, which was purchased by the 
Theodore Roosevelt Association in 1931 and 
presented to the Nation at that time. It is 
located near Washington in the Potomac 
River and will be connected to the mainland 
by a bridge at one end of the island. The 
plans for the improvement and development 
of this park has been made by distinguished 
architects and have the approval of qualified 
people. I have here in my hand a picture of 
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an artist’s conception of what this memorial 
shrine will be like when completed. I shall 
be happy to have you pass it around. 

May I also state that Congress has ap- 
proved the report filed by the Commission, 
Next we need the appropriations. When the 
year for the centennial approaches I hope we 
will be fortunate enough in North Dakota as 
well as in America to have not only the sup- 
port of patriotic civic organizations assisting 
in the commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversay of Theodore Roosevelt’s birth but 
also that every community will take note of 
the event and actively take part in commem- 
orating the anniversary programs and func- 
tions in connection therewith. 

I just want to close with words from his 
voice uttered some years ago. They are in a 
sense prophetic, and I hope that they will be 
proven true in spite of dire predictions: 
“We know there are dangers ahead, as we 
know there are evils to fight and overcome, 
but stout of heart we see across the dangers 
the great future that lies beyond and we 
rejoice as a giant refreshed, as a strong man 
girt for the race. The greatest victories are 
yet to be won, the greatest deeds yet to be 
done. There are in store for our people and 
for the causes wé uphold grander triumphs 
than have ever yet been scored.” 

Thank you. 





Tito Should Never Have Been Trusted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Tito 
of Yugoslavia, a life-long Communist, 
has now pledged Yugoslavia’s support to 
Red Russia, and has turned his back 
upon the United States which, during the 
last 8 years, supported the Yugoslav na- 
tion with United States loans, credits, 
and outright grants. 

Yugoslavia, a Communist nation built 
and maintained with United States aid 
in the hope that such aid might set an 
example and encourage other nations 
under Soviet domination to break away 
and turn to the Western democracies, 
has proved once again that the Commu- 
nist doctrine of deceit and conspiracy is 
supreme law to the Communist, and that 
the nation naive enough to place trust 
in the pledge of a Communist leader can 
only expect disillusionment and betrayal 
as a result of its trust. . 

I have consistently opposed aid to 
Tito by the United States, recognizing 
the fact that a Communist leader could 
not and should not be trusted. I have 
warned of the danger in sending mili- 
tary supplies to this Communist nation 
when such materials might be used at 
some future time against American boys. 
But the State Department, then under 
Dean Acheson, insisted that Tito’s 
friendship was essential to the United 
States, and the program of aid to Yugo- 
slavia was underway. 

In August of 1949 the State Depart- 
ment granted a permit to send an Ameri- 
can steel mill to Tito, and at that time I 
addressed the Members of the House as 
follows: 

An event has occurred within the past 24 
hours that we should think seriously about. 
The State Department has granted a permit 





to Tito, the communistic dictator of Yugo- 
slavia, to obtain a steel mill from the United 
States. 

I think that Tito, the Communist dictator, 
is the most dangerous man in the world next 
to Stalin. Here we are taking a commu- 
nistic sinner, Tito, and trying to make him 
into a democratic saint. It was Tito that 
only 3 short years ago shot down our planes 
and killed our American flyers, and we are 
saying to him through our State Depart- 
ment, we think you have reformed, we think 
you have broken with Stalin. 


You can have a permit to obtain an Amert- 
can-made steel mill because we think you 
are breaking the Iron Curtain for us. 

Are we so naive as that? I think we ought 
to give a lot of thought to what that means 
in connection with the granting of funds 
to arm Western Europe, because we will have 
to use the funds if Tito uses this steel mill 
to make munitions. And we have no control 
nor assurance that he will not. We do not 
know if they are going to use it to make 
munitions or not. 

Tito is playing Stalin's tune and we are 
dancing to it. 

Tito is the most dangerous man in the 
world and we are baing made to look like 
puppets by playing along with him. 

The State Department now appears sold 
on what it calls the “reformation of Tito.” 
Only time will tell how honest a reformation 
this is. If the State Department is wrong 
we may regret this action which now allows 
Yugoslavia an American-made steel plant 
which can be used to produce arms and 
munitions which may be fired against our 
own men in the event of world war III, which 
God forbid. 


Today Tito’s duplicity stands revealed. 
As a Communist dictator, he has again 
joined forces in the plot of Soviet Russia 
for world domination through Commu- 
nist conspiracy and aggression. 

The whole story of Tito’s brief alliance 
with Western democracy, his return to 
the Russian orbit, and what it cost the 
United States in our attempt to hold 
Yugoslavia as an ally is contained in the 
following article which appeared in a 
recent issue of the U. S. News & World 
Report. It is a story which confirms 
the opinion that “you cannot do busi- 
ness with Communist nations.” Their 
creed is to confuse, their keynote is ex- 
pediency, and their method is betrayal of 
a trust: 

BILLION-DOLLAR GAMBLE THAT FAILED?—TITOo, 
WITH UNITED STATES ARMS AND AD, LIKES 
Moscow AGAIN 
Tito’s mission to Moscow is the latest jolt 

for the United States. 

Communist Yugoslavia has been kept going 
with United States aid. Now there’s a move 
in Congress to cut off all aid, to consider Tito 
just another Moscow man. 

Tito’s game of “neutrality” may be over. 
If it is, United States has lost a billion-dollar 
bet. 

Marshal Tito is running Yugoslavia as a 
Communist country built with United States 
aid. It’s the only Communist nation in the 
world still getting United States help. 

You can see modern United States jet 
fighter planes on any military airport in Yu- 
goslavia. When Tito puts any of the 30 di- 
visions of the Yugoslav Army on parade they 
march with United States equipment— 
United States tanks, guns, jeeps, and trucks. 

Throughout Yugoslavia you find factories 
in operation with machinery made in the 
United States of America. On the plains of 
Croatia, in the valleys of Slovenia and Serbia, 
Yugoslav farmers are working their fields 
with United States farm machinery. For 
8 years the Yugoslav economy has depended 
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heavily on United States loans, ¢redits and 
outright grants to keep going. 

All of this represents a billion-dollar gam- 
ble for the United States. Since 1948, when 
he broke with Joseph Stalin’s Russia, Tito 
has received a half-billion dollars’ worth of 
United States military aid. Economic aid, 
over and above the 300 million dollars’ worth 
of United States relief funds pumped into 
Yugoslavia at the end of World War II, totals 
about $400 million in the same period. 

United States plans for the year ahead 
still call for aid to Yugoslavia—$30 million 
for economic aid, an undisclosed amount for 
military aid. But Russia now is to be Yu- 
goslavia’s biggest partner in trade. And 
President Eisenhower has said the United 
States is reassessing its policies toward Tito, 


A HERO IN MOSCOW 


Question now is what the United States 
has in return for all this aid to a Commu- 
nist country and its leader. Tito, the man 
who broke with the Kremlin in 1948, has gone 
back to Moscow to be hailed as a Commu- 
nist hero by Stalin’s heirs, the new ruiers of 
Russia. 

In Moscow, Tito has told the men in the 
Kremlin that the break between his country 
and Soviet Russia is healed. “Nothing of 
the kind,” he told his Russian hosts, “will 
ever again happen between the two coun- 
wie, = 9 0% 

Patching up their differences with this one 
man, as the Moscow Communists see it, can 
bring Yugoslavia, the only country ever to 
bolt Moscow’s empire, back again, the richer 
for a billion dollars’ worth of United States 
aid in arms and goods. 

Key figure in all this is Josip Broz Tito, 
a life-long Communist. In 1944, Prime Min- 
ister Sir Winston Churchill of Britain and 
United States leaders picked Tito and his 
Guerrilla “Partisans” as the force to support 
against the Germans. Allied aid, much of 
it from the United States, helped Tito win. 
Yet, a few months after war ended, Tito’s 
troops shot at United States troops on the 
Italian frontier. 

In the early postwar period Yugoslavia 
looked like just another Soviet satellite. 
Tito, to all appearances, took his orders from 
Stalin in Moscow. 

AMERICANS KILLED 

One incident particularly aroused the 
United States. In the summer of 1946 the 
Yugolsavs shot down an unarmed United 
States transport plane, killing five United 
States fliers, and forced down another, jail- 
ing its occupants. A storm of protest in the 
United States and a blunt United States ulti- 
matum to Tito forced him to release the 
Americans and pay indemnity. But Tito 
then was considered a cold war enemy of 
the United States. 

Suddenly a blast from Moscow changed all 
this. On June 28, 1948, the Communist In- 
ternational denounced Tito, in effect, for 
defying Stalin. Communists the world over 
soon were calling Tito a “traitor.” Out of 
Moscow came orders to all Communists 
everywhere, Yugoslavia included, to over- 
throw Tito. 

Inside Yugoslavia, however, Tito remained 
secure. The Yugoslav army, the Yugoslav 
Communist Party supported him. A wave of 
Yugoslav nationalism made him a hero at 
home. But the country, threatened by fam- 
ine, desperate for machinery.and raw ma- 
terials, faced economic collapse. And the 
Yugoslav army, promised arms by Russia, 
got none, feared a Soviet attack. 

The United States gamble on Tito dates 
from this period. The Yugoslav dictator ap- 
pealed for western help, though still insisting 
that he was a Communist. , 

Calculated risk by the United States was 
designed to make Yugoslavia an example to 
the countries still under Soviet rule. Idea 
was—and still is—to show that the satellites 
could break with Stalin and survive. 
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LOOSE TIES WITH WEST 


Thanks largely to United States ald over 
the last 8 years, Yugoslavia has prospered. 
As the United States sent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in aid to the country. Tito 
gradually made his peace with the West 
through a number of loose alliances. 

Through these years, however, Yugoslavia 
remained a Communist dictotorship. Tito’s 
rule, while more liberal than Moscow’s rule, 
was that of a police state. Yugoslavia never 
joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, often turned up on the Communist side 
of votes within the United Nations. There 
was much criticism of United States aid to 
Communist Yugoslavia within the United 
States Congress, but the aid continued to 
flow. 

Stalin’s death in Moscow brought a sharp 
change in Russia’s policy toward Yugoslavia. 
A year ago, Nikita Khrushchev and other 
Soviet leaders went to Belgrade to confess 
Stalin’s errors in breaking with Tito. 


ESTEEM FOR RUSSIA 


For a year Tito played hard to get. Just 
last October he received United States Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles at Brijoni, 
his magnificent island estate in the Adriatic, 
for friendly talks. Now ‘Tito has gone to 
Moscow to be received as a Communist hero, 
a friend of the Soviet Union’s new leaders. 
Here is what he has to say about the future 
of Yugoslay relations with Russia: 

“The common struggle of our peoples from 
1941 to the end of the war against the 
common foe testifies to the great truth that 
our fates are inseparable and that there is 
much for which we can value and esteem 
each other. However, dear friends, some- 
thing unheard of and tragic nevertheless 
took place, and neither the people of Yugo- 
slavia nor the people of the Soviet Union 
were responsible for this. 

“We were greatly pained, but we believed 
that the time would come when everything 
separating us would be overcome and when 
our friendship would receive a new and still 
more firm foundation. This time has come, 
thanks to the Leninist policy of the govern- 
ment and the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

“The arrival of Comrades Khrushchev, 
{Premier Nikolai A.] Bulganin and [Soviet 
trade boss Anastas I.] Mikoyan and others 
in Belgrade, the talks with them, the decla- 
ration which was drawn up on that occasion, 
and afterward the courageous and farsighted 
foreign policy of the collective leadership of 
the Soviet Union are, in my profound con- 
viction, a guaranty that nothing of the kind 
will ever happen again between the two 
countries marching along the path of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin.” 

ALERT IN THE PENTAGON 


Tito’s game, whatever it is, has shaken the 
United States. Senators heard Yugoslav 
exiles testify that Tito has helped Moscow 
all along. The House banned all aid to Tito 
unless the President orders that it be con- 
tinued. 

The Pentagon’s experts, when United 
States military aid first went to Yugoslavia, 
had trouble finding out just how the aid was 
used. Now, however, several hundred United 
States military men are moving about in 
Yugoslavia checking up on United States 
equipment and providing the United States 
with valuable intelligence on the whole area. 


Yugoslavia’ army, these observers report, 
now has so much United States equipment 
that it is dependent on a 50-million-dollar 
flow of parts and supplies from the United 
States to keep going. Tito, once again, would 
become completely dependent on Russia if 
United States aid ended. s 

Tito himself, in Moscow, coolly said: “Our 
relations with the United States will not 
suffer.” And Tito’s friends say he knows he 
will be in trouble with his own Yugoslavs if 
he breaks his United States ties. 
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In the weeks just ahead, however, Ameri- 
ean policy makers will be taking another look 
at Tito. They must decide whether Tito 
has enough independence left to warrant any 
United States aid, or whether he is back on 
Moscow’s-side after a billion-dollar build-up 
from the United States. 





Supreme Court Bypasses the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, my mail indicates that the people at 
the grassroots evidence great concern 
over recent decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court which appear to 
be in violation of so-called States rights. 
I am including a timely article on this 
subject. 

People are becoming wary of more and 
more concentration of Federal power in 
Washington at the expense of the in- 
dividual States. In the coming cam- 
paign I intend to discuss this as one of 
the issues confronting the eléctorate. 

The article follows: 


SHRINKING STATES: THEIR SIGNIFICANCE DwWIN- 
DLES AS WASHINGTON BYPASSES THE LAN- 
GUAGE AND INTENT OF THE 10TH AMENDMENT 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Amid the furor of discussion about the use 
and abuse of the 5th amendment a growing 
threat to the 10th amendment has been 
somewhat obscured. 

The 10th amendment, commendably brief 
and clear like many other clauses of the 
American Constitution, reads as follows: 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

In other words, the weight is against the 
assumption by the Federal Government .to 
powers which are not specifically assigned to 
it. This was entirely in harmony with the 
spirit of American revolutionary times. 

Now it is the fashion to say that one must 
always be for something, never merely 
against something. But the Founding Fath- 
ers believed that, if the creative energies of 
individual liberty under law were to be re 
leased, a good many don’ts on the exercise of 
arbitrary authority had to be spelled out. 

Take the wording of the first amendment, 
perhaps the most important of the 10 articles 
of the Bill of Rights: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for 
a@ redress of grievances.” 


HANDS OFF 


Here Congress is told to keep its legislative 
hands off such natural rights of free Ameri- 
cans as the profession of religious faith, with- 
out favoritism or discrimination, freedom of 
speech and press, and the right of peaceful 
assembly and petition for redress of griev- 
ances. It is interesting to compare the short, 
sharp, blunt constitutional assurances of 
these and other natural rights with the more 
long-winded wording of the United Nations 
Covenant on Human Rights, phrased affirma- 
tively, but full of loopholes and evasions. 

The 10th amendment is equally clearcut in 
phrasing and purpose. The United States 
had won its independence in a war against 
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the abuses of a distant government over 
which the American colonists exercised no 
control. There was a strong impulse to erect 
all possible safeguards against the emergence 
of a too powerful centralized authority at 
home. Hence the decision to give the States 
and the people the benefit of the doubt in 
regard to powers not specifically assigned to 
the Federal Government. 

However, since the advent of the New Deal 
the political significance of the State govern- 
ments and their value as a check on excessive 
concentration of authority in Washington 
has been diminishing. A shrewd French 
political observer, a man old enough to re- 
member the United States as it was at the 
beginning of the century, reported as one of 
his impressions on a recent trip that the 
buildings housing Federal agencies in State 
capitals often overshadowed the State gov- 
ernment offices in size and in the number of 
persons employed. 

One factor in the relative decline of the 
States has been the growing practice of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to State governments. 
This is possible, of course, only because the 
tax intake of the Federal Government has 
increased in astronomical proportions during 
the last quarter of a century. 


SPEEDING THE DEADLINE 


More recently a new factor has contributed 
further to the decline of the authority, pres- 
tige and significance of the States. This is 
the present trend toward centralism in Su- 
preme Court rulings. The momentous rul- 
ing of 1954, forbidding segregation in public 
schools, overrode a previous assumption that 
States possess the right to set up such edu- 
cational systems as are best suited to local 
conditions. 

A recent 6-3 decision of the Supreme Court, 
upholding the appeal of a Communist organ- 
izer named Steve Nelson against conviction 
under a Pennsylvania State law against sedi- 
tion, possesses implications that go far be- 
yond the immediate case. Nelson’s appeal 
was based on the contention that the Fed- 
eral Government, by passing the Smith Act, 
had preempted the field of antisubservsive 
legislation, thereby invalidating laws which 
many States have enacted against sedition. 

What the Supreme Court seems to have 
done by this decision is to stand the 10th 
amendment on its head. The plain purport 
of this constitutional provision is that the 
States and the people possess those powers 
not specifically vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But the Supreme Court, in up- 
holding the Nelson contention, asserts that 
when “Congress has occupied a field to the 
exclusion of parallel State legislation * * * 
the dominant interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment precludes State intervention.” 

Under this reasoning it would seem that 
Congress might nullify any State legislation 
by enacting some Federal law. It might be 
argued that a Federal subsidy to education 
would carry with its Federal control of edu- 
cation, which has hitherto always been con- 
sidered as reserved to the States. 


MISUNDERSTOOD INTENTION 


It is clear from the wording of the Smith 
Act that there was no intention on the part 
of the author to interfere with the execu- 
tion of State antisedition laws. And Repre- 
sentative SmirH has now introduced a bill 
designed to reassert the autonomous legisla- 
tive rights of the States. This bill provides 
that “no act of Congress shall be construed 
as indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such act 
operates, to the exclusion of all States laws 
on the subject matter, unless such act con- 
tains express provision to that effect.” 

It would be interesting and valuable to 
have the scope and meaning of the 10th 
amendment given a thorough legal test. For 
it embodies a principle of opposition to un- 
due concentration of power in the central 
government which is worth remembering— 
and preserving. 
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1956 
Clinch Has Grounds for Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Georgia are greatly disturbed over 
the Navy’s proposal to convert 32,000 
acres of our best pine forest land into a 
practice bombing range. We realize that 
the Navy must have a place to test their 
skill at bombing and to experiment with 
new bombing methods, but we also think 
it would be utter folly for them to con- 
vert some of the best income property in 
Georgia for that purpose. Mr. Turner 
Rockwell, of the Valdosta Times, has ex- 
pressed the feelings of our people in an 
editorial which appeared in his paper un- 
der the date of June 14, 1956. Under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein 
this very fine editorial entitled “Clinch 
Has Grounds for Protest’: 

CLINCH Has GROUNDS FOR PROTEST 


It is understandable that the people of 
Clinch County are up in arms over the pro- 
posal by the Navy to acquire 32,000 acres of 
land in that county for use as a land bomb- 
ing range. Many residents of the county 
have protested vigorously over the proposal 
and Congresswoman Iris BLITcH, Represent- 
ative from this district and a resident of 
Clinch County, has held conferences with 
Chairman VINson, of the House Armed Forces 
Committee, and Senator Russett, chairman 
of the Senate Armed Forces Committee. 

The tract under consideration is on the 
rim of the Okefenokee Swamp in an area 
leased from the Superior Pine Products Co. 
by the St. Regis Paper Co. 

State Representative Downing Musgrove 
made the following comment: “It looks like 
a shame to take an area that produces a 
pine tree faster than any other area in the 
world and convert it into a bombing range 
when we've got oceans and all throughout 
the United States deserts, swamps, and other 
waste land that could be used.” 

Aside from the loss of production of valu- 
able pine timber that would be involved, 
there is grave danger that removing this 
valuable tract from the tax books would 
seriously lessen the county’s income, thereby 
endangering the schools and other necessary 
county services. 

Of the 510,000 acres in Clinch County, 
496,812 are in forest and the great part of 
the county’s tax income must come from 
timberlands. Undoubtedly the removing of 
this large acreage would reduce the tax in- 
come of the county. 

Another protest is based on the ground 
that the bombing could drive all wild game 
from the area and would probably drive game 
from the surrounding land. 

Game and conservation officials have al- 
ready registered a protest in Washington. 

A sum of $2,267,000 has been authorized 
for land purchase for a bombing range. 
The committees headed by Representative 
VINSON and Senator RUSSELL must give ap- 
proval to any site that is purchased for a 
range. 

The committee chairmen have said that 
there will be public hearings on the proposal 
before there is any definite action. 

The people of Clinch County do not want 
to interfere with any legitimate plans for 
making the country’s defense adequate. 
However, they feel that since the Govern- 
ment already owns large acreage in north 
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Florida and elsewhere that could be utilized 
for a bombing range it would be unfair to 
their county to take over this acreage. 

This seems to be a case of where the Gov- 
ernment has not given sufficient study to 
proposed action. Surely there is other land 
available which would not seriously cripple 
the finances of the county where it may be 
located. 

The Clinch County protest is based on 
pretty solid ground. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I would also 
like to include two articles which ap- 
peared on the front page of the Clinch 
County News under date of June 15, 1956. 
The first is entitled “Protests Made 
Against 32,000-Acre Bomb Range” and 
the second is an editorial entitled “It’s 
Time To Protest’: 

PROTEST MADE AGAINST 32,000-AcRE 
BOMB RANGE 


Clinch County officials Tuesday expressed 
alarm and indignation at a Navy proposal to 
—acquire 32,000 acres of the county’s choice 
pine land for a bombing range. 

The tract is on the rim of the great Okefe- 
nokee Swamp in an area now leased by the 
St. Regis Paper Co. from Superior Pine Prod- 
ucts Co. It is described as the finest pine 
land in the world. 

“It looks like a shame,” said State Repre- 
sentative Downing Musgrove, “to take an 
area that reproduces a pine tree faster than 
any other area in the world and convert it 
into a bombing range when we've got oceans 
and all throughout the United States deserts, 
swamps, and other waste land that could be 
used.” 

Muggrove and Iverson Huxford, county 
school superintendent, said they are alarmed 
that the taking over of the taxable land by 
a nontaxpaying Government agency might 
seriously cripple county revenues. Huxford 
said he particularly feared that the schools 
might suffer from dwindling funds. 

Clinch is second only to neighboring Ware 
County in timber area. Of its 510,080 acres, 
496,812 are in forest. 

The Government owns all of the some 700 
square miles of the adjacent Okefenokee 
Swamp as a wildlife refuge. 

The Clinch officials declared that the game 
resources would suffer seriously from the 
bombing range. They said game would be 
driven completely from not only the 32,000 
acres but from surrounding land. 

Plans for an official protest were held in 
abeyance until more complete details of the 
Navy proposals are received. 

Game and conservation officials already 
have registered a protest in Washington, 
where the Navy proposal was first disclosed. 

Congresswoman Iris BuiitcH said Tuesday 
she will oppose the Navy plan. 

Mrs. Buirrcw said she has conferred with 
Chairman VINson, Democrat, of Georgia, of 
the House Armed Services Committee, and 
Chairman RUSSELL, Democrat, of Georgia, of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, in 
regard to the proposal. 

Both committees will have to approve the 
site. They have authorized $2,267,000 for 
land purchase for a range. VINSON said his 
committee will schedule a public hearing 
shortly on a site. 


Ir’s Trme To PROTEST 


There comes a time when everybody should 
rise up to protest something that is detri- 
mental to the whole community. Such a 
time is at hand. The United States Navy 
wants to take over some 52,000 acres of choice 
Clinch County pine-growing forest land for 
use—of all things—as a live bombing area. 

Mostly involved in this are 32,000 acres of 
Superior Pine Products Co., W. M. Oettmeier, 
president; this tract under lease to St. Regis 
Paper Co. Other lands, probably 20,000 
acres to the north, nearer Homerville, are 
reportedly proposed for navigation purposes, 
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Mr. Oettmeier says that his company and 
St. Regis are opposed to the plan. He and 
Albert Ernest, of St. Regis, have been to 
Washington. Senator RicHarp RUSSELL and 
Congressman CarRL VINSON, chairmen of Sen- 
ate and House Armed Services Committees, 
respectively, along with Congresswoman Iris 
BuiTcH, are fighting the plan. The county 
seems 100 percent opposed. 

Clirch County cannot afford to lose 52,000 
acres ur land. Employment, families, tim- 
ber production, tax support of schools, roads, 
hospital, etc., will be lost, not to mention the 
loss of our beloved wildlife. 

As Bill Oettmeier says, the Government al- 
ready owns nearly 1 million acres in this 
immediate area. As State Representative 
Downing Musgrove says, there are swamps, 
deserts, oceans, suitable for live bombing. 
As the Atlanta Journal says, the Government 
owns in Nevada alone 46 million acres of the 
sun-baked desert. It seems fantastic to use 
Clinch County, the pine center of the South, 
for such a purpose. We do not know what 
live bombing holds for us, either now or in 
the atomic future. 

Needed now is the active opposition of 
Clinch County people and their friends. A 
few people and Officials by themselves cannot 
stop the United States Navy. Ware and 
Lowndes citizens, newspapers, willdlife offi- 
cials oppose it. The Atlanta newspapers op- 
pose it. But most effective could be the 
letters and telegrams of Clinch County peo- 
ple, sent to Senator RicHaRD RUSSELL, Con- 
gressman CarL VINSON, Congresswoman IrIs 
BuitcH, Washington, D. C. Let us express 
our support of them in their efforts to repre- 
sent us in this important matter. 


Mr. Speaker, also included is an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Atlanta Jour- 
nal under date of June 14, 1956, entitled 
“Navy Idea Bad for Georgia”: 

A United States Navy proposal to convert 
32,000 acres of choice Clinch County forest 
land into a bombing range is fantastic. Not 
another spot in the country can grow a pine 
tree finer or faster than the verdant area 
which the Navy seeks to destroy. 

Congresswoman IRIs BLircH, in opposing 
the Navy’s plans, should point out the vast 
and almost worthless tracts of land which 
stand vacant and available in the far west. 

In Nevada alone, the Government owns 
more than 46 million acres of desert which do 
nothing except bake under the sun. New 
Mexico has more than 13 million public- 
owned acres which stand empty; Arizona has 
almost as many. 

A bomb is not a discriminating object. It 
finds a desert as congenial as a forest, and 
would certainly make no distinction between 
the far west and Georgia. 

The Government reports with alarm every 
year that forests are rapidly disappearing. 
The Navy can expect little thanks from any- 
body for helping to speed the process. 





Petition of Residents of Sylacauga, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the attached 
statement inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. All signers of this petition are 
bona fide residents of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Alabama, living at Sylacauga, 
Talladega County, Ala.: 
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To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and its broad- 
casting over the air, a practice which nulli- 
fies the rights of States under the 2lst 
amendment to control the sale of such bev- 
erages. 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic, there should be no 
encouragement to increase the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the powerful audio and visual suggestions 
of radio and television. 

Hugh Bazemore, Jr., Mrs. J. O. Davis, Mrs. 
Lola Griggle, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Bentley, 
Louise Walton, Mrs. Pearl Walton, Agnes 
Bazemore, French Thompson, Dr. and Mrs. 
Nancy Slay, Mrs. Audrie Fowler, Mrs. G. W. 
Carden, Mrs, Arlene Sauls, Mrs. James B. 
Allen, Rev. Homer M. Sauls, Mrs. Pernie 
Pearce, Mrs. Madge M. Brewer, J. R. Brewer, 
Mrs. Jack Livingston, Mrs. Annie Mal Jarrett, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Bazemore, Mr. Clyde 
Perkins, Mrs. Betty Perkins, Mr. Willis Moore, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Best, Sylacauga, Ala. 





Status of Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
servicemen has written me a letter which 
“I am proud to read to the House. I think 
it is an effective reply to those who in 
their zeal to support the status of forces 
agreements throw a cloud of suspicion 
over he morals and activities of our 
servicemen abroad. It also answers the 
claim that asserting our rights would 
mean losing our bases or installations in 
the country concerned. The letter fol- 
lows: 

Dear Mr. Bow: As a serviceman stationed 
in an overseas theater, I read with interest 
an article in the June 1 issue of Stars and 
Stripes newspaper, dealing with your efforts 
to end the provision which allows certain 
foreign governments to prosecute off-base, 
off-duty servicemen. 

I have been at Wheelus Air Force Base for 
about 6 months and I have talked with many 
persons, civilian and military, both United 
States and foreign nationals. Most of these 
people agree that American servicemen are, 
on the whole, fine ambassadors of good will. 
Libyan-American relations are cordial, with 
few differences. That is the way it should 
be. 

These same people also agree that Ameri- 
can servicemen should not be liable to arrest 
or prosecution by governments in whose 
countries they serve. After all, we are here 
not only for our own benefit, but also for 
the defense of the particular country in 
which we serve. Furthermore, any idea that, 
should the United States deny right of arrest 
to the various countries, we would lose a 
particular base in said country, is completely 
wrong. 

American servicemen need no iron hand, 
wielded by a foreign government, to act like 
respectable citizens from a great nation com- 
pleting tours of duty abroad. 
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Here at Wheelus we have strong, frequent 
character guidance lectures given by chap- 
lains, which lectures are doing a fine Job in 
helping Americans realize their responsibil- 
ities on foreign soil. With such lectures and 
guidance we cannot go wrong. 

I hope this will encourage and help you 
and other broad-minded Congressmen to en- 
act proper legislation regarding American 
servicemen’s rights overseas. 

P. S—I might add that erring United 
States personnel should be tried, judged, 
and punished by United States military 
court system for alleged crimes committed 
off base during off-duty hours. 





The Mystery of a War Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the following item to the attention 
of our colleagues. It appeared in the 
May 1956 issue of the ADL Bulletin: 

THE MYSTERY oF A WAR HERO 
(By Joseph L. Lichten) 


Twelve years ago, a 32-year-old business- 
man departed his native Sweden on a war- 
time mission. On July 9, 1944, he arrived in 
Nazi-controlied Budapest. He bore creden- 
tials as an attaché of the Swedish embassy. 
But diplomacy was not his business, 

His name was Raoul Wallenberg. 

His task was incredible and gigantic; as 
Drazen as it was courageous. He had been 
selected to rescue as many of Hungary’s hap- 
less Jews (there were 300,000 in Budapest 
alone) as his ingenuity and his immunity as 
the citizen of a neutral nation could manage. 

Raoul Wallenburg had come in haste. The 
free world was aware that for several months 
the Nazi movement in Hungary had been 
planning systematic genocide, the same in- 
human plan of forced deportations and mass 
liquidations that had destroyed the Jewish 
community of Poland. The horrors and 
tortures that had befallen Jews in the ghettos 
of Warsaw, Lodz, and Cracow were now to 
descend on Hungary. 

Each week the list of deportees ran into 
the hundreds. Many of the victims never 
reached the concentration camps they were 
marked for; they died of hunger or dys- 
entery, or frantically killed themselves, on 
the way. Appeals to Admiral Horthy, the 
Hungarian regent, that he force a halt to the 
butchery had little effect. The pleas of the 
Pope, of Sweden’s King Gustav and other 
neutral leaders, were spurned. A warning 
from President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
ignored. Mass roundups were routine in- 
cidents in Hungary on the day Raoul Wallen- 
berg arrived there. 

Wallenberg was a Christian gentleman, 
scion of a distinguished Swedish family. 
His father was a well-known banker; his 
grandfather had been an ambassador to 
Turkey and Japan. Raoul had studied 
architecture in the United States. But he 
returned to Sweden after his schooling to 
establish himself successfully in the export- 
import field. 

He knew little about Jews, less about Jew- 
ish affairs. Before the war he had visited 
Palestine, more as a tourist, however, than 
as an observer of political or social develop- 
ments. The rescue of Hungary’s Jews had 
been planned by Swedish and American 
authorities in Stockholm. Wallenberg had 
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been asked to lead the undertaking; he ac- 
cepted promptly. He was a bachelor and— 
to repeat— a Christian in the finest tradi- 
tion. 

Raoul Wallenberg proved his mettle at 
once. To combat the mass deportation he 
began rescue operations on an equally whole- 
sale, and completely unheard of, scale. He 
started by recruiting an embassy staff. But 
what a staff! It swelled to 660 persons and 
their families—-most of whom were Jews who, 
for various reasons, had been accorded pri- 
ority status in his rescue plan. The priority 
non-Jews whom Wallenberg similarly gath- 
ered into his fold were leaders of Hungary’s 
anti-Nazi underground. 

As members of a legation, the new “Swed- 
ish officials” found immediate safety in their 
diplomatic status. The success of this happy 
fraud prompted Wallenberg to play it to the 
hilt. Within weeks he was issuing Swedish 
passports to anybody and everybody who 
could, in the remotest way, show some prior 
contact with Sweden. These passports saved 
hundreds more. 

But thousands were being deported. So 
Wallenberg next challenged the Nazi tor- 
mentors by designing a “protective passport” 
which he had printed in Sweden's colors and 
which bore the embassy’s seal and signature. 
This document bluntly affirmed that its 
holder was under the protection of the King 
of Sweden—a broad hint to Hungarian offi- 
cials that a passport owner was not to be 
molested in any way! 

Hungarian Nazis, frustrated and angry, 
nanetheless respected the hint. They were 
fearful to do otherwise. By that time, the 
war was going badly for Hitler and Wallen- 
berg had a disturbing habit of reminding 
them of a day of reckoning. 

The protective passport trick was used 
widely. Soon the Swedish Red Cross in 
Budapest began distributing them, as did the 
embassies of several neutral nations and the 
Papal Nuncio. Finally, several underground 
groups went to work circulating forged cop- 
ies. Within weeks the number of protective 
passports mounted of tens of thousands. 

The Nazis tried hard to invalidate the 
forgeries. The Gestapo visited Wallenberg 
regularly, bringing him obvious forgeries to 
examine. Wallenberg studied them care- 
fully. But his answer was always the same. 
“They're authentic,” he insisted. 

Wallenberg carried his rescue operations 
inside the councils of the enemy. He planted 
agents, with both the Hungarian police and 
the Gestapo. In that way he sometimes got 
his hands on a copy of the daily list of Jews 
placed under arrest. Promptly, Wallenberg 
prepared protective passports for them, per- 
sonally bringing the documents to depor- 
tation headquarters. There he forced the 
authorities to give up a large part, if not 
all, of the imprisoned group. 

Wallenberg acted with utter fearlessness 
in his confrontations with the Nazis. His 
personal heroism was reflected in the perist- 
ent ways in which he harassed their rule. 
But always he maintained the correct, dig- 
nified demeanor of the diplomat. Nazi 
transport commanders, assigned to deliver 
truckloads of Jews to nearby concentration 
camps, often were dismayed to find that Wal- 
lenberg had attached himself to their mo- 
tor caravans. He rode in a Red Cross truck 
which bore food, medicine and clothing for 
the Jewish victims. With Swiss legation 
workers and Roman Catholic nuns to assist 
him on these mercy errands, Wallenberg be- 
came a common sight on the dusty roads, 
leading out of Budapest. 

The Nazis were afraid to harm him in 
public. But they marked him for murder 
and Wallenberg found himself in all sorts 
of freak accidents. He was threatened, shot 
at, run down by army tanks and trucks. He 
always escaped—to persist with his urgent 
mission, 
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When Hungary’s pro-Naxi Szalasi govern- 
ment, eager to facilitate the mass deporta- 
tions, tried thwarting Wallenberg and the 
underground by ordering a 10-day blockade 
of Jews, Wallenberg quietly fought back by 
organizing a Jewish commando group. The 
commandos successfully infiltrated the 
blockade to bring food and supplies to the 
embattled Jewish families. Later, with the 
assistance of the Swedish Red Cross and un- 
derground Zionist groups, Wallenberg es- 
tablished several children’s centers which he 
insisted were Red Cross operations protected 
by Sweden's international immunity. In 
that way he saved at least 8,000 children from 
certain death. 

Again, when Budapest Jews were ordered to 
enter a newly created ghetto, Wallenberg 
popped up with 32 large houses which he 
rented and placed under Swedish immunity. 
He filled the houses with thousands of Jews. 
Other neutral embassies followed his ex- 
ample, creating among themselves an inter- 
national ghetto, probably the only one in 
history. 

By December, 6 months after Wallenberg’s 
arrival in the city, Russian troops had begun 
their siege of Budapest. In frenzied retalia- 
tion, the Arrow Cross movement, Hungary’s 
Nazi gang, planned a mass murder of the 
remaining Jews. Wallenberg learned of it 
and quickly intervened by reminding the 
Wehrmacht chief, General Schmidthueber, 
of the death penalty that would befall a 
German commander who allowed a pogrom 
of this sort. The general understood per- 
fectly; he ordered his troops to prevent any 
possible massacre. 

On January 13, 1945, 4 days before Soviet 
troops were to seize full control of Budapest, 
Wallenberg, decided to seek out their mili- 
tary chiefs for assistance in rescuing Jews 
still trapped in the ghetto. He was referred 
to a Major Demchenko and, to his surprise, 
was placed under guard. Wallenberg reap- 
peared at his office 4 days later, in the wake of 
the liberating troops. Three Russian sol- 
diers accompanied him. “I am going to see 
Marshal Malinovsky (the Soviet comman- 
der),” Wallenberg informed his coworkers. 
He added, somewhat ruefully, “I don’t know 
whether I am going as a prisoner or as a 
guest.” 

Raoul Wallenberg left the office, the three 
armed soldiers with him. He has not been 
heard of since. 

If Wallenberg is still alive he is prob- 
ably unaware that the thousands of fami- 
lies he rescued and protected, in their grati- 
tude, built a monument in his honor; that 
a@ pavilion of Budapest’s Jewish Central Hos- 
pital is now called Wallenberg Building; that 
a busy avenue similarly bears his name. 
Nor is it likely that Wallenberg knows of the 
petition signed by 1,600,000 Swedish citizens 
demanding an explanation of his fate, or 
that Sweden’s Prime Minister, on a recent 
visit to the Kremlin, kept posing an embar- 
rassing question to his Soviet hosts: “What 
hapenned to Raoul Wallenberg?” , 

The Communists are uncommunicative 
about it. Shortly after Wallenberg’s sudden 
disappearance, Russian officials reported that 
he was “under the protection of the Russian 
army.” Since then, however, they refuse to 
acknowledge that they ever heard of:him. 

In 1946, a report filtered through the Iron 
Curtain that Wallenberg was in a Ukrainian 
prison camp. Later, he was reported a 
prisoner in the most dreaded MVD camp in 
Moscow. And last year, several German 
prisoners of war, returning from Russia, re- 
called a “Raoul Wilborg, a Swedish Red 
Cross officer,” as an intern at a camp in Tay- 
shed in central Asia. “This Wilborg,” they 
said, “was a tuberculosis case.” 

None of these rumors has been corrobo- 
rated. To all inquiries, the Soviet shrug and 
say nothing. Thus, the fate of Raoul Walien- 
berg, one of war’s noblest heroes, is yet to be 
answered for. 


The Communist Inquiry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 6, 
1956: 

THE COMMUNIST INQUIRY 

A subcommittee of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has been conducting 
hearings in St. Louis since the first of the 
week. It is now possible to summarize and 
appraise its work thus far. 

The first thing to recognize is that the in- 
vestigative powers of Congress are very broad 
and justifiedly so. Time and again Congress 
has used its authority to inquire into situa- 
tions and conditions which urgently needed 
ventilation in the public interest. There can 
be no question about the power of a congres- 
sional committee to dig into areas of sub- 
versive activity. Communist infiltration into 
defense industry in St. Louis is a proper sub- 
ject of governmental investigation. Indeed 
the Government would be grossly derelict if 
it did not ferret out efforts to undermine the 
national security. 

A second fact to note is that this subcom- 
mittee has conducted itself for the most part 
in a generally quiet and dignified manner. 
The Tuesday afternoon session did produce 
a sharp rebuke from the chairman, Repre- 
sentative MOULDER, of Missouri, when Doug- 
las MacLeod, lawyer for one of the summoned 
witnesses, called for an apology from the 
subcommittee. 

But there has been little to suggest the 
shouting and recrimination that character- 
ized the McCarthy subcommittee of the 
Senate. Most of the sessions, held in the 
courtroom of United States Judge Harper, 
have been as orderly as a Federal trial. Cred- 
it for this goes not only to the chairman, but 
also to his colleagues, Representatives SCHE- 
RER, Of Ohio, and Frazier, of Tennessee, and 
the subcommittee counsel, Frank S. Taven- 
ner, Jr. 

It might have been expected that a sub- 
committee so exemplary in its own conduct 
would enjoy the cooperation of the wit- 
nesses subpenaed and questioned. This has 
not been so. Very few questions have been 
answered. Witness after witness has refused 
to reply on the grounds that his answer might 
incriminate him. Up to now this has hand- 
icapped the subcommittee in its effort to 
elicit information from those summoned to 
testify. 

A witness is within his rights in refusing 
to answer if he thinks that what he would 
say would incriminate him. The Bill of 
Rights protects a person from being forced 
to present testimony against himself. The 
réason is the sound one that in trials it is 
up to the prosecuting officials to gather evi- 
dence on which to base their case. Were it 
otherwise the State would have an enormous 
power of coercion over the individual; and 
law in a free society should protect the in- 
dividual from such excessive power. 

Why so many St. Louisans invoked the 
fifth amendment has not been explained. 
Pamphlets distributed in advance of the 
hearings by a group of those subpenaed ap- 
pealed to all witnesses to defy the subcom- 
mittee. This suggests a pattern of organized 
noncooperation. Yet even if this is the fact, 
there may be some instances in which the 
fifth amendment’s protection was invoked 
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fairly and not with intent to abuse a his- 
toric right of citizens. 

It is for this reason that the Bar Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, greatly to its credit, took 
steps in advance to help any summoned 
person obtain legal assistance. Chairman 
MOULpeEr showed his appreciation of the need 
for professional legal advice for each witness 
when he complimented the St. Louis bar 
for acting voluntarily to arrange for counsel 
for those summoned but unable to hire coun- 
sel. As Mr. MOULDER said, the appearance 
of any lawyer with a witness who himself 
could not obtain counsel “should not in 
itself be taken as any disparagement against 
the lawyer for doing so.” 

But even if a pattern of refusing to answer 
questions impedes the work of the subcom- 
mittee, the sessions ought not to be without 
their gains. From the questioning it is clear 
that some with Communist sympathies 
worked their way into labor unions and that 
others got into defense industries while 
some obtained employment as teachers. 

As so often stated in these columns, the 
Post-Dispatch sees in communism a world- 
wide conspiracy in which no loyal American 
would now have a part, and in which none 
should have had a part in the postwar era— 
certainly not since the outbreak of the 
Korean war. Many persons who entered the 
Communist Party by honest mistake with- 
drew long before communism’s armed ag- 
gression across the 38th parallel. 

Among the men who erred in judgment, 
particular credit goes to those who have 
openly confessed their mistake and have 
since led exemplary and patriotic lives. So- 
ciety has an obligation to be fair with them 
and not to punish them for their honesty. 
Mr. Mou.per stated a fact when he said that 
in the depression years there were “innocent 
and loyal” Americans who became “frus- 
trated with economic conditions” and “in 
seeking a solution to national unemploy- 
ment and economic problems, were mis- 
guided into the Communist Party.” 

The problem of tracking down subversive 
activities would be greatly simplified if all 
those who made honest mistakes were to re- 
move the cloud of suspicion and doubt by 
full and free testimony. It is to be hoped 
the Moulder subcommittee can still con- 
tribute to that desirable end. 





Straight Talk About Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Farm and Ranch magazine for June 
contains an editorial by Tom Anderson 
entitled “Straight Talk.” He discusses 
the foreign aid program. I commend 
this editorial to the attention of the 
House membership: 

“We've got billions to give away all over 
the world—so they can afford to give some 
to me—charity begins at home.” 

We've gotten many letters like that—from 
farmers who think 100 percent parity should 
come before foreign aid; from veterans who 
think there should be a lifetime monetary 
reward for service to country; and from 
others who claim that, when the Govern- 
ment gravy bowl is running over, why should 
they have a fork when foreigners are using 
& spoon? 

What is foreign aid? What part charity, 
what part security, what part defense? It 
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has been called everything from Marshall 
plan to putting spats on cannibals. 

Cannibals like those in the cartoon in the 
New Yorker: They were sitting in a circle 
in a thatched hut. The leader said, “Now, 
here’s the plan. We let word out that we’re 
in a state of political ferment. Russia 
smells an opportunity and makes overtures. 
The West gets worried. They make overtures. 
Russia asks to send cultural ambassadors, 
and we let them. The West asks for equal 
representation, and we invite them. Then, 
when we've got them all here, we eat them.” 

In 1945 we were stronger than the world 
combined. Russia was licking her wounds 
and was no match for us. Since then the 
Soviet Union and Communist China have 
gobbled up the largest area of land and the 
largest number of people ever controlled by 
one power. And we handed it to ’em. 

Since 1945 we have spent, invested, or 
poured down the international rathole over 
$55 billion and authorized over $20 billion 
more which we haven't yet found a way to 
spend. Thirty-four agencies of the Govern- 
ment have been ladling it out to 55 countries, 
through 2,000 different projects. And yet 
we've lost ground. The Communist con- 
spiracy has captured a third of the world 
and now threatens to break us, enslave us, 
and exterminate us. 

TITO TEETERED BACK, NATURALLY 


Tito teetered back. Your leaders gave 
the Yugoslav Communist butcher over a 
billion dollars of your money trying to buy 
him. And new he’s back in the Russian 
camp and some day the weapons we gave 
him may be killing American boys. 

We gave $11 billion to Russia—since the 
Revolution our greatest enemy. We made 
her, not a friend, but the second greatest 
world power. We made her the monster 
which can possibly destroy us. 

Our great and good friend and ally, jolly 
old England, has—as Senator Brrp pointed 
out—used our aid to reduce her taxes. But 
our taxes go up constantly. In Dermark our 
economic aid was used to pay off the public 
debt. Our debt, over $275 billion, is at an 
all-time high. 

Are we making friends—or competitors? 
We've already practically Point-Foured our- 
selves out of the world cotton market. Now 
that the backward nations have the know- 
how, the land and millions of serfs, why 
should they buy cotton from us? They can 
produce it cheaper. 

It’s not that collective defense is wrong. 
Nor that economic cooperation with other 
counries is wrong. But it’s wrong to pick up 
nearly all the checks and pay all the tips. 
It’s wrong to be a sucker. 

Can we buy security? Are other peoples 
going to join us if we’re attacked because 
they had a friendly feeling toward us? No. 
They won't risk atomic annihilation for 
friendship. If they join America, it'll be 
because we're strong. Because we’re the po- 
tential winner. If we waste our substance 
and go broke through interminable interna- 
tional boondoggling, we’ll lose allies, not gain 
them. If we go broke, Russia will take the 
world, including the United States. 

If we stop this foreign spending we can 
balance the budget and reduce taxes across 
the board by 544 percent. A strong and rich 
United States of America is a better guaran- 
ty of peace. Where, and when, and how do 
We stop? 

Go it alone? No, let’s go it together. 
Dutch treat! Not with any cut-throat we 
ean find, as we did in World War II, and 
since—but with peoples who understand 
freedom and democracy, and are willing to 
spend, work and fight for them, with us. 
feces should put the lid back on the gravy 

wil. 

Foreign aid should not be allocated as the 
President wants, on a 10-year or any other 
long-range plan. Congress should deter- 
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mine it from year to year, with the knowl- 
edge, understanding and approval of the 
people. 

It should not be unconditional aid. We 


‘ should get value received in return: eco- 


nomic, political, or strategic products or 
advantages—or harbor rights, air bases. 

We should aid friends only. Some Con- 
gressmen tried to bar American assistance 
to any country which ships strategic ma- 
terials to the Reds. The administration 
blocked that. 

International friendship, like any other 
friendship, can neither be forced nor bought. 
It has to be earned. We can’t stop com- 
munism with dollars. We can stop it with 
trade, travel and education; with ideals and 
ideas, written, spoken, and broadcast to the 
people (not the rulers) of the world. 


AUCTIONEER’S CHANT: SOLD TO AMERICAN 


What more aid now? Because there’s a 
new deal in Russia. 

Russia used to give only to her satellites. 
Now she’s trying to buy friends and allies 
away from us. It’s an auction sale. The 
“neutrals” are on the block. 

Maybe we ought to call the bluff of the 
neutrals and let ’em go Communist. 

The most we've gotten for our billions is 
not friendship, but neutralism. We're at an 
all-time low in global goodwill. This is a 
struggle for the world. A struggle between 
nations who believe and practice freedom 
of the individual against those who believe 
the state is God and the individual is 
nothing. 

Dante said, “The hottest fires of hell are 
reserved for those who, in a period of moral 
crisis, remain neutral.” 

Maybe we ought to let the neutrals go to 
hell. 





Mr. Nehru, Have You Heard This One? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to direct the attention of this 
House to an incident that, I believe, 
sheds considerable light on the problem 
of our relationships with some nations 
that claim a neutral status in the present 
world situation. 

This incident involves a movie, With 
These Hands, produced by the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
depicting in semidocumentary form the 
history and purposes of that union. This 
movie, translated into 11 languages, has 
been shown to millions of working people 
around the world, introducing them to 
the functioning of an American trade 
union. 

Among the other nations in which this 
movie was shown was the vast and great 
country of India, whose Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, will shortly be visit- 
ing our country. Recently, this movie 
came up for regular review by the 
censors in India. When it did, the In- 
dian censors insisted that the United 
States agency showing the film remove 
@ sequence describing the fight of the 
ILGWU against Communist attempts to 
dominate that union in the 1920’s. The 
United States Government refused to 
conform with this request for censorship. 
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The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor—Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has called upon the 
Indian Government to act like a free de- 
mocracy instead of a satellite nation and 
has called upon the United States State 
Department to intervene actively to lift 
the censorship on the ILGWU film. 

I wish to go on record as praising_our 
Government for its forthright resistance 
to censorship in this matter. I also wish 
to insert in the Recgrp the comments of 
Mr. David Dubinsky, president of the 
ILGWU, and several newspaper edito- 
rials on this matter, with the express 
hope that the sentiments of our people 
may be brought to the attention of Mr. 
Nehru, so he may understand our shock 
and protest against these attempts to 
suppress the truth about the history of 
an American union simply because it 
may injure the sensitivities of the rulers 
of the Soviet Union. 

The people of India are entitled to 
know the truth about the way American 
trade unions view Communists. The 
Government of India should not conceal 
this truth because the Communist lead- 
ers do not like it. 
|#rom the New York Times of June 3, 1956] 
InpIA CENSOR HALTS A UNITED STATES LABOR 

FILM 

New Deut, Invia, Mey 30.—The United 
States has withdrawn a popular labor film 
from India because of the censor’s orders to 
cut out the story of a union’s fight against 
communism. 

The film, With These Hands, was produced 
by the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. Through the life of one dress- 
maker it traces the fight against sweatshops 
and records the growth of the union. 

About 5 years ago the United States In- 
formation Service (now Information Agency) 
decided to show the film in India. It was 
approved by Indian censors and since then 
has been shown to schools and unions, at 
conventions and exhibitions and in towns 
and villages throughout the country. 

The censorship board's license for the film 
expired a couple of months ago and the 
picture was entered for a new permit. This 
time the Government-appointed censorship 
board demanded’ the deletion of 28 lines, all 
of them having to do with the union’s fight 
against Communists who tried to take over 
the ILGWU in the late twenties. 

The cuts apparently were ordered because 
the censors thought the anti-Communist 
dialogue might be offensive to the Russians. 
Rather than show a censored version, the 
United States agency has withdrawn the film 
from circulation. 

STATEMENT BY Davip -DUBINSKY, PRESIDENT, 

INTERNATIONAL LapIES GARMENT WORKERS 

Union, AFL-CIO, June 4, 1956 


After 5 years of enthusiastic acclaim by 
Hindu labor, the ILGWU film With These 
Hands, has been ordered banned through- 
out India by the New Delhi government. 


With These Hands has been translated into 
11 languages. Though some of the scenes 
depicted in the film have not met with the 
approval of the American Government, 
though some of our reactionary legislators 
have objected to its being shown overseas 
because it is prolabor, the USIA has never 
attempted to censor it. Millions of people 
in the free world have hailed this film. 

Hitherto, this film has been outlawed only 
behind the Iron Curtain. It is unbelievable 
that the democratic Government of India 
should now also outlaw a film showing the 
achievements of the workers in the American 
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ladies garment industry through their free 
trade unions and through the democratic 
process. 

We cannot see why the Government of 
India should now rule that the showing of 
such a film is “likely to be looked upon as 
derogatory to itself.” We are amazed that 
any sovereign democratic government can 
find that such a tribute to democracy will 
serve to arouse disrespect of another foreign 
country. We are told that one of the rea- 
sons for the ban is that the film depicts Com- 
munist efforts to capture our union. This 
is an unchallengeable fact of history. 

We cannot see why the Government of 
India should after 5 years of approval now 
decide to ban a film on this score. It is in- 
credible to us that the authorities of India 
should join the Kremlin in objecting to the 
facts of history and in rewriting history. No 
free country can institute censorship at 
home for fear that it is liable to embarrass 
relations with any foreign government. 

The issues involved in this unfortunate 
action by the Indian Government are of the 
highest concern to the American labor move- 
ment and to the International Free Trade 
Union movement. 

While I applaud the refusal of the USIA to 
permit censorship of our film, I strongly urge 
the State Department to instruct the Ameri- 
can Embassy in India to take steps to secure 
a correction of this unwarranted censorship 
which is detrimental to the cause of democ- 
racy and derogatory to the good name of the 
freedom-loving people of India. 





[From the New York Times of June 6, 1956] 


With These Hands, a popular film produced 
by the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, has been shown through the 
United States Information Agency in schools, 
union meetings, conventions, and other gath- 
erings in towns and villages throughout 
India for the past 5 years. The film pictures 
the true, and very American, history of the 
union’s successful fight against the sweat- 
shops of earlier days and of its many other 
activities to improve conditions for its mem- 
bers—a saga told through the life of a typical 
New York dressmaker. Among its most tell- 
ing sequences are those which show the 
struggle of Communists to control the union 
and how they have been effectively thrown 
out. 

The Government-appointed Indian Cen- 
sorship Board’s license of the film recently 
expired. It is reported this board will not 
renew it unless these sequences are cut out. 
This action is said to be based on a rule 
against foreign films “likely to arouse dis- 
respect of * * * or liable to embarrass” the 
Government’s “relations with, any foreign 
government.” In one of the sequences com- 
munism is called “a Moscow creation.” 

This action raises several leading ques- 
tions. What has happened after 5 years of 
the film’s licensed showing, to make this rule 
suddenly apply? Does this mean that efforts 
of Indian unions to resist Communist con- 
trol will now embarrass their own govern- 
ment?* This is hard to believe in view of 
Nehru’s tough stand in the past against Com- 
munist subversion. 

The episode is most unfortunate. It is 
embarrassing to the United States Govern- 
ment. The USIA has, of course, refused to 
submit to any such censorship and has with- 
drawn the film from further circulation. It 
should also embarrass the Government of 
India. Only in Iron Curtain countries has 
this film been outlawed. Finally, it is too 
bad that the workers of India are to be de- 
prived of so good an example of how free 
unions function in a free economy. But 
censors have been known before to make rul- 
ings that reffect neither national policy nor 
enlightened public opinion. We hope this 
is merely another such—one subject to 
prompt reversal, 
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[From the New York Post of June 6, 1956] 
KNOwW-NOTHINGISM IN INDIA 


For 5 years the United States Information 
Agency has been presenting a film in India 
(and other places) called With These Hands. 
It is a dramatic chronicle of the rise and 
growth of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, and has won wide popu- 
larity among Indian audiences. 

Recently the film came up for renewal of 
its censorship certificate; India’s censors 
thereupon abruptly demanded elimination of 
@ sequence describing the ILG’s successful 
battle against Communist infiltration of the 
union. 

Dispatches from Indian say this action 
was based on the ground that the sequence 
might “embarrass relations” between India 
and Moscow. The excuse is as indefensible 
as it is foolish. We doubt that Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s primary concern at the moment is 
the treatment accorded American Commu- 
nists on India’s screens. 

In any case, such censorship is intolerable. 
India’s leaders have often decried the hys- 
teria and suppression that accompanied the 
age’ of McCarythyism here. America has 
had its bad hours; but surely this perform- 
ance of India’s censors is as grotesque as any 
manifestation of the American jitters. It 
is, one might say, McCarythyism in reverse. 

When India’s censors try to edit American 
labor history to placate the Kremlin, they 
discredit themselves, give new ammunition 
to India’s critics in the free world and un- 
dermine her status in the world community. 
This isn’t honest “‘neutralism;” this is spine- 
less submission to Moscow. 

The USIA is plainly justified in refusing 
to accept the censor’s decree, and Prime 
Minister Nehru ought to be heard from on 
the subject. He would not be reluctant to 
condemn American censors if they displayed 
a@ comparable brand of know-nothingism. 





Senior Class at Newark Central School 
Favors 18-Year-Old Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
83d Congress and again in this Congress, 
I have sponsored the administration’s 
bil -which would lower the voting age to 
18. I have asked the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee for hearings on this 
vital matter so that we may have some 
action in this session of Congress. Our 
18-year-olds are capable and ready to 
vote, and I hope this Congress will grant 
them that precious right and privilege. 

Recently I received in the mail a series 
of letters from members of the senior 
class of Newark Central School, in 
Newark, N. Y. As part of their study of 
American history, they have discussed 
the possibility of the 18-year-old vote 
and have written me their opinions. 

The letters from these young people, 
including those who oppose lowering the 
voting age, are the best argument yet I 
have seen in favor of that proposition. 
The maturity, clarity, and cogency of 
their arguments on both sides indicate 
they are prepared to assume that crucial 
weapon of democracy. 
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The teachers at Newark Central 
School who encouraged this project are 
to be commended for their initiative and 
wise judgment in undertaking this very 
worthwhile study, and the students are 
to be congratulated for presenting their 
opinions in such fine fashion. 

I think it would benefit all Members of 
this body to study what they have writ- 
ten me. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting portions of the 
letters I have received from members of 
the senior class of Newark Central 
School: 

I know that my classmates and other 18- 
year-olds, are capable of voting. The stu- 
dent’s education today encompasses more 
fields and gives him a broader outlook on 
such subjects as politics. He reads the news- 
paper, looks at television, and listens to the 
radio. Each of these vehicles of thought 
conveys different opinions concerning politics 
to the observant and ever-questioning 18- 
year-old.—Yolanda Andrew. 

High school seniors and juniors at 18 years 
of age are generally better equipped to vote 
intelligently than most people at 21 who 
have not pursued their education. The peo- 
ple in this latter group have usually been 
cecidedly removed from national issues ever 
since they were graduated from high school. 
Eighteen-year-olds are often required to pay 
taxes to both the State and Federal govern- 
ments. It seems only natural that they 
should be represented in the Government by 
which they are being taxed. I feel certain 
that were 18-year-olds allowed to vote, they 
would take a new interest in their govern- 
ment and would accept their new privilege 
and responsibility with intelligence.—Robert 
Beales. 

The high school graduates today are bet- 
ter informed on current affairs than many 
older persons. I also believe that the 18- 
year-old person has become mature enough 
to accept the responsibilities of the 21-year- 
old. When we wait until we are 21 to vote 
we will have forgotten some of the essentials 
we need to know to become a good voter.— 
Marie Benne. 

Most of those in favor of 18-year-olds yot- 
ing use the reasoning that if they are old 
enough to fight for their country they should 
have the right to vote. This may be true, 
but just because a boy is physically old 
enough to fight, it does not mean that he 
mentally old enough to vote.-—Sandra Blair. 

I definitely feel that the average 18-year- 
old is mature and quite capable of taking 
over the responsibility of voting. It is true 
that today’s voter needs much preparation 
to vote wisely. I think we are getting this 
background preparation in our classes at 
school.—Shirley J. Blankenberg. 

The time has now come when teenagers 
are maturing much faster. I believe this is 
due to education and world in which we live 
today. The 18-year-old of today is older than 
the 18-year-old of yesterday. Therefore, 
people of this age feel they are mature 
enough and capable enough to vote. Teen- 
agers of today are taking more responsibility 
than they have in the past, their education 
is better, and they start to support them- 
selves at a much earlier age. Through edu- 
cation the teenager learns of his govern- 
ment and its functions and learns what vot- 
ing really is and what it means to himself 
and his country.—Patricia A. Boynton. 

Eighteen-year-olds should be allowed to 
vote because by working in class we have 
kept in close touch with problems of the 
Nation and the world. Young people would 
be more interested in government affairs if 
they knew they could vote at the age of 18. 
I’m sure 18-year-olds all over would take full 
responsibility of making wise decisions.— 
Bernice Bruinix. 
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I truthfully do’ not believe that the teen- 
agers want the vote badly enough to work 
for it. Of course they would accept it as 
anyone would accept another right. I don’t 
think it would be a drastic disappointment 
to the average 18-year-old to have wait until 
21.—Robert Chamberlin. 

The 18-year-old today is mentally fit for 
voting. He is well informed about world con- 
ditions, perhaps even more so than his elders. 
I also think that any person who is physi- 
cally fit to fight for his country has also to 
be mentally fit. If he is mentally fit to safe- 
guard the welfare of his country, why is he 
not mentally fit to vote?—Diane De Blaese. 

It is my personal opinion that we teen- 
agers are capable of voting wisely and en- 
thusiastically and without prejudice. I feel 
we should be given the power to vote.—Bar- 
bara Downey. 

I favor having the 18-year-old vote. With 
the knowledge that we have from study 
about how our Government runs and how 
to elect the Government officials, we would be 
able to vote intelligently. The teenager 
of today is just as mature as the 21-year-old 
was when the first voting age law was 
passed—Diane Franklin. 

Eighteen-year-olds should be allowed to 
vote. We feel certain that because of the 
great advancement in education we are 
justly qualified to vote. Since we are well 
informed and aware of current affairs, po- 
litical or otherwise, we sense that we are as 
capable as any person 21 years old or over— 
Patricia Hines. 

I feel that * * * you should vote in favor 
of the lower age requirement * * * the 18- 
year-old upon graduating has many responsi- 
bilities and duties thrust upon him, but 
without certain privileges to accompany 
these, there is a lack of incentive. For in- 
stance, he must pay taxes, but he cannot 
cast a vote concerning the officials regulating 
the taxes. I have come to the conclusion, 
through discussion with older friends, that 
most people are no better qualified to vote 
at 21 than at 18. I am certain that young 
people, on the whole, would be so grateful 
for this privilege that they would not abuse 
it. In fact, the knowledge that they can 
vote at 18 would be a great stimulant to- 
ward interest in Government and politics in 
younger high school children—Lorie Hough- 
ton. 

Just recently in my American History II 
class the issue of voting for the 18-year-old 
came up. Personally, I believe that an 18- 
year-old person cannot accept the responsi- 
bility of voting—Ann Humphrey. 

I sincerely feel that a great majority of 
the 18-year-olds of New York State would 
be intelligent voters. We who are without 
the right to vote realize what a privilege it 
is to be able to vote. If this right were given 
to us, we would use it conscientiously.— 
Carole Janto. 

I am very much interested in having the 
minimum voting age lowered to include 18- 
year-olds.—Ronald Keukelaar. 

Many of the older people do not pay too 
much attention to politics and voting. Many 
of them have other things to think and 
be concerned about. If the 18-year-olds 
could vote they would bring about more 
interest from the older adults. There would 
be more discussion and debate in many 
homes. The younger people would urge 
more of the adults to get out and vote. 
We would also show them exactly how im- 
portant it is to vote. Consequently, there 
would be more voting all over the country. — 
Beverly A. Lewis. 

I do not feel that the voting age should be 
lowered. Those who oppose me, and there 
are many, seem to feel that since we drait 
18-year-olds, we ought to allow them to 
vote. However, it is my belief that the draft 
and enlistment ages are based largely on 
physical maturity, while the voting age is 
based on mental maturity. Most young 
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people reach physical maturity quite some 
time before they reach full mental matur- 
ity—Mary Livingston. 

I believe that the 18-year-olds should have 
the right to vote because the young people 
of today have as much knowledge or more 
knowledge of political affairs than they did 
when the former 21-year-old law was 
passed.—David C. Lyon. 

I firmly believe that the young person of 
today is more mature due to more education, 
more responsibility, and having to have jobs. 
If a young person accepts all this, he is cer- 
tainly capable of voting at 18 —Marjorie 
MacLaren. 

I be'ieve the 18-year-old deserves the right 
to vci« Many of them pay taxes, pay dues 
to labor unions, and fight for the United 
States. Why shouldn't they have a voice in 
choosing its leaders and officials?—-Mary 
Mangan. 

I am in favor of 18-year-olds voting as I 
feel that they are just as capable of voting as 
adults. I base my opinions on the facts 
that teen-age boys are called upon to protect 
their country, and that a large percentage of 
the 18-year-olds have or are receiving train- 
ing in the working machinery of politics.— 
Donald Martens. 

I hope that, in the near future, the 18- 
year-old citizens of this Nation will have the 
right to vote. I appeal to you to vigorously 
support the growing campaign for this ex- 
tension of suffrage.—James R. Renick. 

I have decided that 18-year-olds are not 
qualified to vote. They do not have the ex- 
perience nor the seriousness required to 
choose good candidates for government 
offices. Eighteen-year-olds are too easily 
swayed to be able to make individual deci- 
sions.—Jane Reuter. 

Nowadays, many 18-year-olds have re- 
sponsible jobs and many others attend in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Some of my 
classmates will be farmers after graduation. 
I believe that they should be able to vote 
since they are affected by the giant farm 
problem and any legislation concerning that 
matter. Similarly, those in business are and 
will be affected by legislation. Should they 
not have a right to elect the men and women 
who are to make the laws that they must 
abide by? Those who go to college will cer- 
tainly be well-informed and conscientious in 
performing the great task and privilege of 
voting.—Nancy Robb. 

I am a 17-year-old senior in Newark 
Central School. Many of my friends have 
an ardent desire to be able to vote. Some 
of them work part-time as I do myself and 
a few of the boys are taking part in the 
Reserves. These things I have fust men- 
tioned plus a great many other activities 
have helped the teenagers in this community 
to become good citizens. In our school, fine 
teachers have prepared us to become worth- 
while citizens of our community, our State, 
and our Nation. Times have changed! Just 
20 or 30 years ago, a large majority of the 
denizens of a town never traveled more than 
a hundred miles away from home. They cer- 
tainly never got to the Nation’s capital as 
the senior class of Newark Central School 
did recently. After we had been taught 
about the problems of urbanization and seg- 
regation, we saw first-hand what these prob- 
lems were like.—Richard Stevenson. 

I believe teen-agers are just as capable of 
voting wisely in elections as people 21 or 
even 35.—John Stone. 

I believe the voting age should be lowered 
to 18, because at this day and age the teen- 
ager is more capable to handle wisely the re- 
sponsibility of voting. Today high school 
graduates are better informed about the af- 
fairs of the Nation and world; they are earn- 
ing their own living or entering the military 
service at that age.—Elaine Taylor. 

If 18-year-olds can fight for their country, 
I think they should be able to vote for the 
officials of our Government. Also, most 18- 
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year-olds are in school and are studying 
about political figures and politics, which 
makes them better qualified to vote at 18.— 
Willis Tellier. 

In my opinion, I think the 18-year-olds 
should have the right to participate in vot- 
ing. They are just as capable and intelligent 
as the 21-year-olds.—Rosanne Trozzo. 

We 18-year-olds are allowed the privilege of 
dying for our country. Why, then, are we 
not allowed a better privilege of living for 
our country? * * * We young people * * * 
need to get into this (voting) fight, along 
with our best people, to keep our Nation ever 
strong.—David Van Boxlaere. 

The 18-year-olds, right out of high school, 
have been informed of the problems of our 
Nation and of the world. Therefore, our fu- 
ture citizens would not lose their interest if 
they could vote right away after leaving high 
school.—Shirley Wright. 





The Importance of the Civil Air Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech delivered by me at the 
Civil Air Patrol congressional dinner re- 
cently: 

This week the big news splashed in head- 
lines across the country has been the squab- 
ble between the Air Force and the Army. 
Each service has clashed with the other over 
budgets and appropriations. Army has 
charged Air Force with demanding more and 
more from our defense appropriations, and 
Air Force counters that Army is attacking 
the established national policy of air-atomic 
power as our prime deterrent to aggression. 
Navy, too, has entered the picture through 
its demands for a larger role in our strate- 
gic air power. ° 

This inner-service bickering is a sorry sit- 
uation and will benefit no one, unless per- 
haps, the Kremlin. No one blames our Na- 
tion’s people for their keen interest in such 
a vital affair, for on the shoulders of our 
fine services rests the responsibility for safe- 
guarding America’s freedom. We in Okla- 
homa like our rivalry to be friendly, like 
the rivalry between Oklahoma University and 
Maryland, Texas, or Notre Dame. I think 
that the basic concept of air warfare and 
that of ground warfare clearly indicates the 
utilization of each force and the scope of 
their activities. We must recognize that in 
this air age, our Nation’s prime salvation 
lies in air power. I would call for an end 
to this arguing, this assassination of morale 
by charge and cpuntercharge, because all 
branches are essential. Each branch feels 
it is the most important. The CAP is im- 
portant, the Air Force is important. How- 
ever we must not underestimate the value 
of the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard. 
They are most essential. The national sit- 
uation is such that it requires the maximum 
coordinated efforts of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marines, Coast Guard, and CAP work- 
ing as a team. I wish to pay tribute to 
Secretaries Brucker, Thomas, Quarles, Gen- 
erals Pate, Spaatz, Agee, and Vice Admiral 
Richmond for the good work they have done. 
I feel they can work together. 

While the conflict between these services 
has drawn the focus of the news mediums, 
there is another, a continuing tragic event 
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taking place within the United States. It 
is something every bit as dramatic as the 
daily headlines and if allowed to continue, 
its ultimate effects will be devastating. You 
in Civil Air Patrol know all about it. As 
a matter of fact, everyone does. I am re- 
ferring to a creeping paralysis which is slowly 
but surely crippling our military and com- 
mercial air potential. This paralysis is the 
lack of interest shown in aviation and other 
technical fields by our young people today. 

Why then aren’t the citizens of this great 
Nation alarmed at the situation? Are they 
developing an apathy toward the air age and 
its problems? Nothing would please the 
Soviet more than an indifferent attitude on 
our part toward airpower. Of course, the 
people I should be talking to about this 
situation are not here. You are gathered 
here tonight because you are sincere devotees 
of airpower and recognize what must be done 
if we are to survive. And, you are doing it. 
Of course, I mean educating the young peo- 
ple of our great Nation to this, the air age. 

The fact that you undertake this great 
crusade as volunteers is the marvelous part 
of your program. Your time and your efforts 
given so freely to the young members of CAP 
is truly patriotic—a splendid display of de- 
votion to freedom. 

In Russia today, there exists a youth avia- 
tion education program quite similar to that 
of the Civil Air Patrol except for two im- 
portant facts. Theirs is mandatory. We 
have freedom. Practically every school in 
the major cities of Russia includes this 
program as a part of their curriculum. No 
volunteers there. In addition, the Soviet 
makes flight training available to its youth 
at little or no cost. The result is very clear 
and alarming to thinking Americans. The 
U. S. S. R. is far outdistancing us in the 
number of graduate engineers, technicians, 
and student pilots. I’ve been there. 

We are told that by 1958 Russia will meet 
and surpass our Air Force in terms of num- 
bers of aircraft. The race is on for an inter- 
continental ballistic missile. At this time, 
there is no indication as to exactly which 
side will win that race, but in both the air- 
craft and missile fields we are taking strides 
to insure an outcome favorable to the United 
States. 

While all of this is taking place, Russia is 
winning the personnel war, having a lop- 
sided advantage over this country. And let 
me assure you that the final winner of this 


-race will have all the odds in his favor in any 


future war. Where, then, does the United 
States stand in this silent race for survival? 
All we know is, that in a general sort of a way, 
we are far behind. Almost all that is being 
done to maintain any interest in aviation 
among young people today is being done by 
CAP and the Active Reserve. While there 
may be arguments churning up over various 
phases of Armed Forces activities, there may 
be no cause for argument over the fact that 
we must do more to interest the teen-ager in 
the advantages of a career in aviation. 
There was, and not too long ago, a time 
when a youngster could go to the local air- 
port, walk up to an airplane—touch it and 
see what it was like, and if he had a dollar 
saved up he could get the pilot to take him 
for a ride over his town. Saturdays and 
Sundays used to find local airports well 
populated with greasy-faced kids—working 
on aircraft engines, re-covering wings, and 
doing the other things necessary to the 
maintenance of small airplanes. This was 
their hobby and while they worked at it, 
they also learned. Most of those lads an- 
swered the call when World War II came and 
served admirably in the war theaters of 
Europe and the South Pacific. In other 
words, when the emergency struck, we had 
a pool of qualified young people who were 
ready, with a minimum of training, to main- 
tain and fiy our planes. We had the ad- 
vantage of time, too. We were able to train 


hundreds of thousands of other young men 
in this relatively new business of flying. 

In any future war, we will not be so 
fortunate. Time will be our enemy rather 
than our ally. Those who will fly our 
fighters and bombers will have had previous 
training, so any victory wiil be contingent 
upon having a ready reservoir of trained 
personnel. 

But suppose we do not have a next war to 
worry about? Why, then, should we bother 
to develop aviation among our young peo- 
ple? One reason is because the aviation in- 
dustry is a growing thing. The operation of 
airlines demands control-tower operators, 
ramp attendants, stewardesses, weather 
technicians, mechanics, and hundreds of 
types of highly specialized personnel. In- 
dustry, too, is learning to depend heavily 
upon the private airplane. Thousands of 
companies, both large and small, now have 
their own planes which play a large part in 
the daily transaction of their business. This 
trend, too, is demanding an ever-increasing 
supply of aviation-minded people to fill its 
needs. It is not enough for us to sit here 
tonight nodding our heads in agreement that 
something must be done about the problem. 
I am very much aware that on the shoulders 
of CAP rests this staggering burden—this 
task of motivating our youth, and I say that 
if any volunteer organization ever earned a 
“well done,” it is the Civil Air Patrol. Your 
mission is never completed. Your mission 
grows because the air age plays an increas- 
ingly important part in our daily lives 
through both the commercial and the mili- 
tary airplane. 

Even more perplexing is the siphoning off 
by industry of highly trained technicians 
from the Armed Forces. Quite literally, the 
aircraft industry today competes directly 
with the Air Force, offering attractive sal- 
aries and benefits to qualified personnel 
which no branch of the military can match. 
This competition will continue until we are 
able to increase the number of scientists, en- 
gineers, and designers available each year at 
the close of the college term to take respon- 
sible positions in industry. When this goal 
is met, then and only then will our Armed 
Forces be free from the unhappy position of 
being in competition with industry. For, as 
the situation now exists, it is nothing but a 
vicious circle. Industry draws personnel 
from the military to produce equipment for 
the military which is then shorthanded due 
to a loss of personnel. Besides the work 
which you members of CAP do in your vari- 
ous assignments let me urge you also to be 
missionaries. Certainly you contact many 
young people whose minds are not yet made 
up about careers which they wish to follow. 
Here then is an opportunity for you to help 
in this vital-effort. Talk to them—try to 
make them see the need for more specialized 
personnel. And, if you are unable to reach 
them with this appeal, point out the lucra- 
tive advantage of such careers, for today 
specially trained individuals can practically 
“write their own ticket” as the old cliche 
goes. 

Teen-agers are responsive to leadership. As 
a result of your efforts to train and orient 
them in aviation, these young people will 
grow to understand the importance of both 
technology and airpower. Never for one mo- 
ment doubt the value of the work you are 
doing for these young Americans. The spirit 
with which you tackle this tremendous task 
is the same spirit which inspired George 
Washington at Valley Forge and Gen. An- 
thony McAuliffe at Bastogne when he re- 
sponded to the German’s surrender demands 
with the now-famous word “Nuts.” This is 
Americanism at its best. 

In this dedicated organization you are 
dealing with a power more tremendous, more 
potent than the greatest nuclear device 
which has been or ever will be perfected— 


you are directing and developing youth power. 
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which today stands as the monumental hope 
for a bright tomorrow. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am proud of the 
Civil Air Patrol. I am proud of each and 
every one of you for your unselfish devotion 
in helping this great country. You are serv- 
ing America nobly in your continuing efforts 
to keep our Nation first in aviation. 

The spirit of Civil Air Patrol also repre- 
sents the finest quality of Americanism. 





Flag Day Address Delivered by Mr. Aug- 
ust W. Kopke at the Elks Lodge in 
Oklahoma City, Okla., on June 14, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I wish to include a Flag Day address 
which was delivered by Mr. August W. 
Kopke at the Elks lodge in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., on June 14, 1956: 

Exalted Ruler, member Elks, and fellow 
Americans, I need not tell you that I’m 
happy to be with you once again and to 
have a part in this Flag Day service—a 
service that is being observed and celebrated 
in every Elks club in the United States of 
America and its possessions, and rightly so, 
for as Elks, we are first cf all Americans, with 
no “ism’s” attached. 

One hundred and seventy-nine years ago 
today, nearly two centuries ago, a new flag 
appeared in the blue of the heavens, and 
Old Glory became the century plant of hu- 
man hope in full bloom. It became the 
full-grown flower of ages fighting for lib- 
erty. The gentle breeze with lingering ca- 
ress kiss the folds of no flag in all the 
world, that compares with it in beauty or 
in character. That piece of red, white, and 
blue bunting represents 5,000 years of strug- 
gle upward. Emblazoned on its folds in let- 
ters of living light, are the names of our 
heroic dead, whose wisdom and courage and 
sacrifices give birth and life to these United 
States of America, where every citizen is a 
sovereign, but where no one cares to wear a 
crown. Its spirit is the spirit of America it- 
self. And so, whatever may be my short- 
comings in the direction I’m headed at this 
moment, there is one thing about which I'm 
absolutely certain. I may yet become a 
man without a party or creed, but so long 
as Old Glory blazes in God’s blue firmament, 
I’ll never be a man without a country! I 
would not exchange my title as a private in 
the unbroken ranks of America’s millions of 
common men, for all the remaining crowns 
in Christendom! 

And I believe there is room in every pa- 
triotic heart that is here tonight, not alone 
for Old Glory, but for every acre of Ameri- 
ca’s sunny soil, for its every hill on which 
the morning breaks, for its every vale that 
cradles the evening shadows, for its every 
stream whose rippling waters laugh back the 
enchanting image of a midnight moon! 

As an American I am proud of every man 
of whatever calling or vocation, who by the 
nobility of his nature or the majesty of his 
intellect, or who by faithful endeavors and 
honest toil, has added a single jot or tittle 
to the fame of this fair land, or who has in 
any way contributed a single spark that has 
added new power to the great oar of human 


progress. 
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Ever since I first came to the age of under- 
standing at my mother’s knee, there has al- 
ways been something about Old Glory that 
somehow prompts me to throw aside all re- 
serve, and in the enthusiasm of these patri- 
otic occasions to exclaim with poetic fervor— 


“Oh blessed land of America 
I pray, God guard thee until time shall 
cease. 
His blessings scatter o’er Thy ways, 
And crown thee with His perfect peace.” 


And well may we call upon God, for my 
friends, God and this great Nation are and 
must remain inseparable. 

And so tonight, as we celebrate once again 
the birth of our country’s flag, I shall assume 
that it is not unfitting this presence or this 
occasion, if we recall briefly the story of our 
country’s life. Let us recount for a moment 
the lofty deeds of vanished years, the toil 
and the suffering, the defeats and the vic- 
tories of heroic men—men who made Amer- 
ica great and grand. 

First, the story of the great struggle be- 
tween king and colonists should again be 
told. A struggle that was waged first for 
justice, then for freedom. England was then 
the most powerful of nations—mistress of 
every sea, and yet our forefathers poor and 
few, defied that mighty power. Today let us 
recall the weary marches, the suffering, the 
defeats, and the victories, but above all, the 
glories of the Revolution. 

We remember all from Concord and Bunker 
Hill to the frightful winter at Valley Forge, 
where the infantry of snow and the cavalry 
of the wild blasts, scattered our meager 
legions like winter’s withered leaves. Then 
on to the surrender of Cornwallis and York- 
town, cloudless and victorious day. Of the 
thousands who marched with Washington 
and Old Glory through those 7 sacred years, 
not one remains. 

Long ago the last have mingled with the 
earth and nearly all are sleeping now in 
unmarked graves. Some along New Eng- 
land’s rugged hillsides—some beneath the 
towering pines and weeping willows of the 
Southland. Some beneath the crumbling 
marble from which their names have been 
effaced by the relentless hand of time. But 
the Nation they builded remains a temple 
of liberty that no storms may shake—a mon- 
ument to freedom that passion must never 
destroy. 

Let us remember too, the gallant men who 
carried Old Glory in the War of 1812, in 
which we fought for the freedom of the 
seas—a struggle that was crowned with the 
victory of New Orleans. 

We remember too the heroic men who car- 
ried the Flag across the Rio Grande in our 
war with Mexico—when our great Southwest 
became united with us, under the protecting 
folds of the Stars and Stripes. 

Peace came again, and the Nation. hoped 
and thought that strife at last was at an 
end. Our resources were becoming bound- 
less, the future seemed secure. Hardy 
pioneers had moved to the great West, be- 
neath their ringing strokes the forest dis- 
appeared, while on the prairies waved the 
billowed seas of wheat and corn. Rivers were 
crossed, the mountains conquered, until the 
foot of victorious adventure pressed at last 
the golden sands of the majestic Pacific. 

Then came the bitter Civil War. Whatever 
may be your opinion or mine as to the 
justice or injustice of either the Union or 
the southern cause, this fact remains un- 
challenged. 

For centuries Puritan had hated Cavalier. 
This rank infectious weed took root, not on 
American soil, but across the sea and de- 
velped into the Revolution that sent King 
Charles to the block and invested Cromwell 
with more than regal power. Together Puri- 
tan and Cavalier had crossed the billowy 
deep to seek fame and fortune in the New 
World. Together they had suffered untold 
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hardships that they might have freedom to 
worship God. Together they fought with 
Washington through the long years of blood 
and tears, out of which human liberty was 
born. Together they laid broad and deep the 
foundations of this Republic and reared 
thereon this wondrous super structure we 
call America. Together they shed their 
blood in one instinted tide upon its sacred 
shrine. 

But the Puritan was still a Puritan, the 
Cavalier was still a lord. One had his hard- 
headed convictions, the other his aristocratic 
institutions, and neither would yield the 
right-of-way. This friction was evident 
even in the early days of the Republic and 
grew and gathered fire, until it burst at last 
into a mighty conflagration whose pathetic 
ashes repose in a million sepulchers. 

Let us thank God that fierce baptism of 
fire is in the past and not yet to come; that 
the bitter cup can never be pressed to our 
children’s lips; that never again will Ameri- 
can meet American in battle shock, for the 
Civil War removed the last stumbling block 
from our path of progress, and since that 
time we have been moving forward with a 
giant’s stride to that high destiny for which 
the hand fo God has fitted us—the beacon 
light in a troubled world casting its gleam- 
ing rays of hope to all mankind, everywhere. 

Let. us remember too the brave men who 
carried the flag in the Spanish-American 
War. For the first time we seen an army 
fighting, not to destroy, but to save, not for 
ourselves but for the others, followed by in- 
dependence and freedom for both Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands. 

Then came World War I, the memory of 
which still haunts humanity everywhere. 
When stricken Liberty called from afar Amer- 
ica answered the call and fought as we 
thought to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. When the struggle ended, the now 
immortal Woodrow Wilson at the almost 
frantic solicitation of our allies, went to the 
Paris Peace Conference with a program, 
worldwide, humanity deep, and heaven high, 
calling for a thousand years of peace. But 
these same allies, flushed with a victory that 
we. alone had made possible, seeking only 
the spoils of conquest, they rejected his 
major proposals, just as a selfish and mate- 
rialistic world rejected the plea for a uni- 
versal brotherthood made by the Prince of 
Peace, 2,000 years ago. Their answer was 
Calvary’s cross. Woodrow Wilson, too, 
reached both his Gethsemane and his Cal- 
vary. Had we gone into the original League 
of Nations wholeheartedly, with the posi- 
tion we occupied in the estimation of the 
world at that time, insisted on, and en- 
forced the provisions it contained, World 
War II would, in my humble judgment, 
never have taken place. 


As a result of our folly and indifference we 
have fought two other and far costlier wars, 
and after more than 10 years of bickering 
with a ruthless traitor, we are still awaiting 
the outcome of negotiations, on which will 
depend the future security, and the very 
destiny of the entire human race. So we 
must remain firm—we must remain strong, 
ready for any emergency, for whether 
we like it or not, the cold, hard fact remains 
that world leadership has been conferred on 
us by the ceaseless march of destiny. The 
door of lesser: responsibility has been closed 
to us. We cannot sail by old and easier 
charts. We have to play this part in sheer 
defense of our own self interest, until the 
curse of every revolutionary “ism” has been 
forever lifted from the brow of mankind. 

After all, my fellow countrymen, the dif- 
ference between our America and the rest of 
the world is really this: America is seeing 
visions not alone of material wealth but of 
spiritual instinct—visions of men who know 
that higher than wealth, higher than the 
profits of private opportunity is the dis- 
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tinction that comes from serving mankind; 
and as loyal Americans, as loyal Elks, we 
will fight for our country and die for this flag 
so long as reason primes thé rifle—while 
honor draws the sword—and justice breathes 
its blessings on the standards they uphold. 

A husband and wife, long estranged, met 
one day at the grave of their first born— 
the child of their youthful strength. Their 
strife had been biter—love had turned 
to hate and they had elected to tread life’s 
path apart. They stood, one on either side 
and looked coldly at each other. And they 
they looked down upon the little mound that 
held the broken link with which God had 
joined their hearts. They knelt down on the 
cold sod that covered the sacred dust of their 
dead. They stretched forth their hands 
across the little grave, each to the other, and 
the Angel of God washed away all the bitter- 
ness of the years with a rain of penitential 
tears and sent them down life’s pathway 
hand in hand, as in the olden days, when 
love was Lord of their two lives and their 
sweet babe was cradled on its mother’s breast. 


And so on this Flag Day, whatever may have 
been, or may be our differences, social, polit- 
ical, religious, economic or what not, let us 
as loyal Americans, kneel beneath the pro- 
tecting folds of Old Glory, let us stretch forth 
our hands across the now invisible barriers 
of a forgotten past, and let the benediction 
of Almighty God fall upon a people forever 
reunited, over which the Stars and Stripes 
shall wave, until time shall be no more. 
Rise up then glorious freedom’s banner and 
send out these messages of thing: Teil the 
air not a spot ever sullied thy whiteness. 
Thy red is not the blush of shame, but the 
flush of joy. That they blue stands for 
loyalty and constancy. Tell the dews that 
wash thee that thou art as pure as they. 
Say to the night thy stars lead to the morn- 
ing, and say to the morning, a brighter dawn 
will arise with healing on its wings. And 
then, O Glorious Flag, bid the sun pour light 
on all they folds with double brightness, 
while thou art bearing round and round a 
weary and war-torn world, the eternal mes- 
sage of peace—of brotherhood and de- 
mocracy—with the Fatherhaad of God 
and the brotherhood of man enthroned and 
triumphant. And finally, my friends, we 
have too many empty flag poles in Oklahoma 
City and in all America as well. I woulld 
urge all of you, who can, to display Old 
Glory not only on Flag Day, but every day 
and if you cannot display the physical em- 
blem, then wear its image in your hearts, 
and if you do, the great heart of America, 
will one day, interpret the heart of the world. 

AuGuUsT W. KopKE. 





Vote, It Is Your Patriotic Duty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, we 
should make a start in taking an earnest 
interest in self-rule, and thereby insure 
for the future generations the implant- 
ing of a mighty good habit—that of be- 
ing a real good citizen. It is a serious 
responsibility to be a citizen. Your first 
ethical duty in the field of public service 
is your duty as a voter. Use, protect, 
and cherish this right. 

If we are to maintain a government 
of the people. by the people, and for the 
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people, we must vote. Democracy de- 
pends upon it. A democracy is a group 
of people who get together in a common 
enterprise for the purpose of governing 
themselves. 

Registered adult citizens, regardless of 
property or poverty, may vote. Our 
wishes can be best expressed through the 
ballot. You do not have to be a king 
or of nobility to have a part in our 
Government. 

We, as American voters, should not be 
derelict in our duty, and we must not 
be negligent about taking part in our 
elections. Under a democratic system 
of government like ours, the character 
of the Government is largely what the 
voters make it. Every voter is a part of 
the Government. As such, he has a dis- 
tinct moral duty to exercise his fran- 
chise in such a manner as to bring about 
the best welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

AS a result of 50 years of agitation by 
those who felt that the discrimination 
against women was unjust and unreason- 
able the 19th amendment to the Consti- 
tution was adopted, giving women equal 
suffrage with men. Since then women 
have taken a deep interest in elections. 

You mothers, fathers, wives, sweet- 
hearts, and relatives of veterans, should 
remember that the ballot is just as essen- 
tial to the maintenance of good govern- 
ment in time of war and peace as arms 
and a willing soldier in time of war, es- 
pecially when our servicemen have been 
sacrificing their lives for the freedoms 
we enjoy. 

There should be no difference on 
our part. If popular government is to be 
a@ success, we must have an electorate, 
not only intelligent and honest but also 
wide awake and vigilant at all times. 


Among the greatest dangers of popular 
government are indifference and neglect 
on the part of voters. We should be 
greatly concerned about the failure of 
our friends to vote. You should con- 
tribute your share by going to the polls 
and voting and urging your neighbors 
to do likewise. ~ 

We have no right to criticize unless 
we do take part in elections. To fully 
participate in the official activities of 
our Government is a patriotic duty, privi- 
lege, and opportunity no citizen can af- 
ford to shirk because the majority rule 
is determined by the will of the people. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. &. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tire 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 7!2-point type; 
and all matter inc!uded in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the ReEcorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotaticns from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
wilf be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcOrD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 











Observations on Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, the first of 
two articles appearing currently in the 
Cleveland News, and written by one of 
its feature staff writers, Miss Doris 
O’Donnell. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Doris O’DONNELL IN RusstaA—FINDS “NEw 
Look” GIVES FREEDOM TO TRAVEL, BuT 
CLOUD OF FEAR REMAINS 
(Eprtror’s Nore—News Reporter Doris 


O'Donnell, first Cleveland journalist to visit 
Russia since World War II, is back in Cleve- 
land. The News today begins the exciting 
story of her adventures and observations, 
written without restriction from the ex- 
haustive personal diary kept by Miss O’Don- 
nell during her tour of cities and rural areas 
of the Soviet Union.) 
(By Doris O'Donnell) 


Moscow, U. S. S. R.—From Cleveland’s 
Public Square to Moscow’s Red Square is 
about 5,600 air miles. But in a way of 
life there is no greater distance on the face 
of the earth. 

I have been in the Soviet Union a month. 
It is a land which to me has always been 
shrouded in mystery. But like most terrify- 
ing closets when you look inside, the awful 
fears give way to nervous and monumental 
curiosity. 

Russia frightened me. 

Outwardly here in Russia, I have not been 
restricted. But I must point out this is a 
peculiar new world, even to the Russians. 
This is post-Stalin Russia. 

It did not have this freedom 6 months ago. 
It may not have it 6 months from now. 

I have gone where I pleased within reason, 
traveled to Stalingrad, Rostov, Kiev. I have 
fiown in Russian and Czech airplanes, and 
drifted down the Volga and Don Rivers in a 
steamer loaded with potatoes and peasants. 

I took copious notes wherever I went. I 
have taken snapshots openly and without 
hindrance except in Kiev, where I was 
stopped from photographing the bustling 
industrial harbor on the Dnieper River. 

The mere thought of purges, liquidations, 
MVD police, Siberian prisons—petrified me. 

Yet I was driven on by insatiable curiosity 
and the challenge of the assignment to see 
as much as I possibly could of this strange 
country. 

Imagine! Moscow! And an American 
woman alone behind the Iron Curtain. 

I longed many times for the precious land 
of the free world, as corny as that sounds. 
I don’t think I’ll soon recover from the ten- 
sions and from the fear that unseen eyes 
watch every movement. 


Appendix 


For the first time in the violent history 
of this vast and impenetrable country, the 
Iron Curtain was lifted for a girl reporter 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to see what she wanted 
to see, talk with the little people, eat their 
food, and share unfamiliar heartbeats. 

I met some big people, too, Bulganin, a 
wolf by American standards, but a man of 
compelling charm and gripping fascination. 

I was frustrated by Russian Communist 
bureaucracy, by the difficulties of language, 
by the problems of coping with a philosophy 
completely alien to me. 

Yet I sincerely like the Russian people. I 
found them warm, affectionate, and in- 
credibly curious, though in so short a time 
and with an impossible language barrier, I 
could not hope to understand them or hope 
they could understand me. 

The journey from Cleveland into the Soviet 
Union and my midnight arrival in Moscow is 
an experience indelibly printed in my 
memory. 

As my Swissair ship skimmed over the neat 
Swiss countryside toward Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, on the first lap of the adventure 
into the Communist world, I felt lonely 
and shriveled inside. 

I had read so much about the Soviet Un- 
ion that I did not know what was reality 
and what was fiction. I decided to erase the 
preconceptions in my mind. It was a good 
thing I did. Because I found a completely 
new face on Russia, a new face, which today 
baffles the old Russian experts and sends 
them off with puzzled, skeptical brows. 

My flight companions, all sturdy, overfed- 
looking Czechs, chatted away in a holiday 
mood, no doubt recounting successes of their 
business trip to Zurich. All were laden with 
bulging briefcases and sacks and bags full 
of packages of all sizes, including toys and 
dolls. 

Their Slavic faces were in sharp contrast 
to the Swiss faces, but the Czech faces 
have a reassuring familiarity. They looked 
like the Czech faces back in Cleveland— 
rosy, round cheeks and sky-blue eyes. 

On this flight I got my first taste of the 
big, open stare. I could feel pairs of eyes 
looking me over, from my hat down to my 
shoes. It finally got so that I simply stared 
back, giving them the big wondering gaze 
and looking over their clothes which were 
not stylish by American terms, but solid 
and adequate-looking. 

The Iron Curtain began at Prague airport 
where I had a 4-hour wait before taking off 
to Moscow. 

The airport is located in the countryside, 
and there is nothing to see for miles around. 
It was modern, sizable, and clean, with a 
comfortable lounge, continuous movies, a 
bare restaurant, and showcases filled with 
such Czech-made products as glassware and 
vacuum cleaners. 

I hauled out my typewriter and started 
pecking away at my diary, and almost fell 
off my chair when the background music 
came on. Billy Eckstine sang “Bitter with 
the Sweet,” and the announcement was in 
English, too. Will wonders ever cease? 

Without Czech money, I was unable to 
buy lunch, but I had brought along Swiss 
candy bars. 

My real lunch was a cheese sandwich do- 
nated by an Italian woman, who with her 
husband and two teen-age daughters were 
en route to Warsaw, Poland. The man was 


with the Italian Embassy there. The woman 
had had the foresight to pack a lunch, and 
had saved cheese and meat from the meal 
served aboard the Swiss airship. 

We picnicked on a bench within a fenced- 
off area outside the airport where we watched 
several airplanes land and take off. 

Traffic was light there, and the only other 
Western airship was from Belgium. 

A Hungarian airship landed with a hand- 
ful of people, including two tall, bearded 
Orthodox priests in their long flowing black 
robes, high headgear and huge breast me- 
dallions, 

As flight time grew near, my passport was 
returned to me, and then I discovered the 
two priests and their civilian companions 
were getting the VIP treatment. They were 
speeded off in the Russian Aeroflot plane on 
which I had been scheduled. The priests 
were being whisked in for the Orthodox 
Easter celebration. 

A group of Hungarians—a labor delega- 
tion—-protested mildly, but were quickly 
placated. All of us would take the second 
section, a Czech airliner, of the exact con- 
struction of the Russian one. 

From what I could see, all the satellite 
countries use Russian-made twin-engined 
ships, old and weatherworn, but sturdy and 
plodding. The airplanes have the same kind 
of personality as the people at the airport 
handling passports, luggage, fuel, etc. 

A French girl, young, breezy, and attrac- 
tive with yellow shoes and matching hand- 
bag, and I were the only two women on the 
Moscow-bound flight, with the exception of 
the stewardess. She reminded us to buckle 
the seat belts, and at 2025 or 8:15 p. m. we 
would land at Vilnius, on the Lithuanian- 
Russo border. 

My first taste of the Soviet world was at 
the customs office at the Vilnius airport. 
The airport was a monstrous white stucco 
building, surrounded by farmyards, and 
small unpainted farmhouses. 

The customs Official handled the passports 
of all the men before he came to me. He 
was dressed in a shiny blue serge suit with 
red piping around the neckband. His peaked 
cap was also trimmed in red. 

“Who asked you to Moscow?” 

His English wasn’t. bad, but self-con- 
scious. 

“No one,” I said. 

Then again in slow, halting, measured 
English, he asked: 

“Who asked you to Moscow?” 

Bulganin’s name came mischeviously to 
mind, but a chill was already moving around 
my heart. 

“No one.” 

Lack of vocabulary or sheer bewilderment 
ended the conversation. He, as most Rus- 
sians are, familiar with large delegations of 
Czechs, Poles, Hungarians, Chinese, and 
others from Soviet satellite countries. A 
single American—and a lone American 
woman—was too much for him. His brow 
never unwrinkled and he avoided looking 
me direetly in the face. 

While my fellow-passengers disappeared in 
the vast building, I was detained to fill out 
a form about furs, jewelry, pieces of luggage, 
and the amount of my foreign currency. 
Rubles cannot be purchased in the United 
States, and I had left home with travelers’ 
checks and a book of coupons purchased 
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from the official Soviet Government agency, 
Intourist. 

A silver chain bracelet was the only item 
which interested the customs official other 
than my money. 

“Gold?” he asked several times. 

“Nyet,” I said. Here was the first oppor- 
tunity to test-run my limited Russian vo- 
cabulary. 

He did not go through my luggage which 
included one suitcase, a small flight bag 
with tissues, etc., a typewriter, and a Ger- 
man-made camera. 

Business concluded, the official waved me 
off to a restaurant on the second floor. Here 
the huge hallways and staircases were cov- 
ered with yards of red carpeting, and the 
walls were hung with portraits of Lenin and 
Stalin. A huge white bust of Stalin was 
planted on the balcony near the entrance to 
the paneled eating room. 

After cold cuts aboard the plane, my ap- 
petite had disappeared. I was pretty nerv- 
ous, anyway. I sat down at a table set 
for 4 with 2 Hungarians, 1 a huge red- 
haired man; the other a thin dark-haired 
man, both of whom wore sweaters under 
their suitcoats. They had finished the soup 
course, and were on the veal plate. 

Neither spoke English, and here began 
the adventure with the Russian-English dic- 
tionary. 

By shaking my head “no,” the waitress 
Was convinced I did not want the meat after 
the big bowl] of chicken noodle soup. 

The red-headed man offered me some 
Jemon carbonated water which tasted ter- 
rible—watery but sweet. 

Both tried to converse, using a few French 
words. However, we managed better before 
boarding time when the French girl who 
spoke English, understood and translated 
their French. The girl, I learned, was going 
to Bandung as an interpreter at a youth 
conference. 

During the flight from Vilnius to Moscow, 
a holiday air pervaded the plane. Before 
Vilnius, everyone had slept or read. Now 
the conversation was livelier, men strode up 
and down the aisle, and there was an intense 
interest over when the first lights of Mos- 
cow would dot the inky-black landscape. 


A young Russian man pulled a pack of 
American cigarettes from his small suitcase 
and offered me one. I was amazed. He ex- 
plained he was returning from an interna- 
tional meteorological conference in Geneva. 
The No. 1 American weather expert had given 
him the cigarettes. 

The Russian weatherman spoke good Eng- 
lish. Although the cut of his suit was 
foreign, he wore a white shirt. This was in 
contrast to the other men aboard, who wore 
dark blues, browns, blacks. To the French 
girl, he raved about Paris; to me, he said 
he hoped to come to America. He had been 
in Canada. 

Soon the lights appeared, first a dot here, 
and there, then a whole blanket of twinkling 
lights. 

One huge building was covered with red 
lights. It looked like a giant Christmas 
tree." I thought it was the Kremlin, but it 
was Moscow University. We circled the 
field several times, and within minutes 
landed smoothly at Vnukova Airport. 

This is Moscow’s big landing field, a 30-35 
minute drive from the city. Here is the 
airport where a few days after my arrival 
the Soviet chiefs of state gave a military 
salute to French Premier Guy Mollet. 

But on this late, windy and rain-swept 
night, there was no one—no band or honor 
guard—to meet me. 

A Russian woman doctor looked us over as 
we deplaned. The few Russian men aboard 
were swallowed in the darkness outside the 
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airport, although later I saw two of them 
giving their wives and children bear hugs. 

It was now 12:15 a. m. 

I followed the Hungarians into a brightly 
lighted waiting room. A huge library table 
was covered with big picture magazines in 
Russian, Chinese, and other languages. 

On the wall was a king-size portrait of 
Stalin in a white tunic uniform. His figure 
was disproportionately large against a wheat- 
field, a farmer, and tractor. 

Several Chinese men sat opposite me on 
straight-backed chairs. I was so nervous I 
didn’t know what to think. Finally, a uni- 
formed guard showed us into a smaller room, 
the luggage-weighing-in place. 

A tall blond young man who looked exactly 
like Edgar Bergen’s Mortimer Snerd seemed 
to be in control. 

“Do you speak English?” I asked. 

“Yes; and who are you?” 

Now began the bureaucracy. 

“Your name is not on my list,” he said, 
looking over a paper notebook similar to the 
kind American children use in the second 
grade. 

I explained a delay caused me to arrive a 
night late. 

“We have no hotel for you, and no taxi to 
take you into Moscow,” he said. 

I looked helpless. 

I had no idea what to do. The American 
Embassy, the newspaper friends I was to con- 
tact in Moscow—everything seemed remote. 
I hadn't the faintest idea how to telephone 
them, and this seemed impossible at that 
time of night. 

Old Mortimer, as I started thinking of him, 
already had told the French girl she could 
not telephone her Moscow friends. Her plane 
for China would not leave for nearly 12 
hours, and he suggested she sleep in a hostel 
on the second floor of the airport. 

I peeked into the high-ceiling waiting 
room. The benches were nearly filled with 
shawled and babushkaed women, bundled in 
padded coats and wearing knee-high boots. 
Besides, each wore string bags bulging with 
packages. I could see myself cuddling up 
on one of the wooden benches. 

Finally old Mortimer said I could drive 
into Moscow with a Czech. 

“You don’t mind?” Mort asked. 

“Mind? Goodness, no.” I was elated. 

While waiting for the taxi which the Czech 
had ordered, Old Mortimer took me to the 
telegraph office, where I cabled home. 

I had to exchange dollars for roubles—$10 
for which I got 40 pink-papered roubles. The 
cable costs took half. For Mortimer’s kind- 
ness I gave him an American penny. You 
would have thought it was a million dollars. 
He was delighted and slowly read the words 
on the coin—‘“In God we trust.”” He made 
no comment. 

It was 3 a. m. before I saw the first red 
illuminated stars on the spires over the 
Kremlin. I couldn't believe my eyes. It was 
like a fairy tale—this huge old fortress loom- 
ing before us as we drove over one of the 
Moscow River bridges. 

My companion and I had tried to commu- 
nicate, even using my small pocketbook 
flashlight to pick out phrases in my Russian- 
English book. I learned he was an engi- 
neer, and he learned I was a journalist. We 
said goodby in our respective tongues in front 
of the National Hotel, guarded by a husky 
militiaman. 

Within minutes I was ushered up to room 
227, with a large sitting room, alcove bed- 
room, and bath. Dawn—pink, blue, and sil- 
very—was coming up over the Kremlin 
towers as I pulled the red plush curtains 
across my alcove doorway and tumbled into 
@ small clean-smelling bed. 

So this is Moscow. I was too tired to think, 
to worry, to wonder. I was safely in Moscow. 
Part of my mission was over. 
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Address by Hon. Robert C. Hendrickson, 
Ambassador to New Zealand, Before 
the Tin Hat Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in yesterday’s REcorp I inserted in 
the Appendix a speech by my esteemed 
predecessor, Senator Robert C. Hen- 
drickson. I would like the Senate to 
have an opportunity to read some addi- 
tional remarks by our Ambassador to 
New Zealand, delivered during a tour of 
the Islands where he represents the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Since 
we are all so interested in his efforts to 
bring about greater understanding be- 
tween the people of our two countries, 
I ask unanimous consent that an address 
by Bob Hendrickson delivered on April 
24, 1956, before the Tin Hat Club, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

In the first quarter of the 19th century 
thé new Government in America produced 
some very unique and brilliant characters. 
Among these we find one Daniel Webster. 
His brilliant oratory still echoes through 
those time-honored walls of my Nation’s 
Capitol Building. About the time that Sen- 
ator Webster had reached his dramatic 
heights there came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Tennessee another charac- 
ter—his name was David Crockett. He was 
unschooled in any of the formalities of edu- 
cation, but he was a frontiersman, a hunter, 
a trapper and a guide who led our people 
of that time through Indian entrappments 
which would have cost them their lives. The 
story goes that shortly after he entered upon 
his congressional duties he wandered over 
to the Senate to hear the great Daniel Web- 
ster in one of his challenging debates. When 
the then famous Senator from Massachu- 
setts had concluded his remarks, Davey 
Crockett was heard to say: “Well, now I have 
been told that Webster is a brilliant man, 
but it ain’t so—I could understand every- 
thing he said.” 

My comrades, I try to ploneer—I stand 
with Crockett. I hope you will understand 
everything I say. To be with you, my com- 
rades of the Tin Hat Club, on this the eve 
of Anzac Day is like being with my com- 
rades of the 40 and 8 back home just before 
an American Legion convention. 

As prospective ambassadors, we are pretty 
thoroughly briefed at home on the back- 
ground of the country where we will serve. 
Despite the briefing, however, until an am- 
bassador is on his own steam he doesn’t get 
the true course he should follow. In my 
case it has not been too difficult because I 
was with New Zealand troops in Italy and so 
I came to feel there—more than a decade 
past—our mutual dedication to the purposes 
of free men. 

Your Anzacs began their great exploits on 
April 25, 1915, when they landed at a point 
in the Near East called Gallipoli Peninsula. 
The name was “Greek” to many in America, 
but though only in my early teens it was 
not “Greek” to me. 

I suppose that the nearest word to Galli- 
poli in the jargon of my country would be 
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our now famous Gallop Poll which has to 
do with sounding out public sentiment, 
chiefly about our politicians. This poll 
might be best remembered for its inaccurate 
selection of Mr. Dewey over Mr. Truman in 
1948. 

I must confess that upon my arrival here 
one of the things which impressed me most 
were your campaign hats. They are so much 
like those we wore in 1918—floppy but serv- 
iceable. 

Though my new neighbors in New Zea- 
land may have had some trouble with the 
language which I speak, I could understand 
them quite well—particularly when they 
spoke up with enthusiasm. MayI say at this 
point that if you have a fault in the ex- 
pression of the finest language yet unveiled 
by man, it is that you do not turn your 
throats loose. You must speak up and with 
vigor. 

I remember so well those wonderful 6 
years I spent in the United States Senate— 
and though I confess to being a Southerner 
at heart there were times when I wondered 
whether some of my beloved colleagues had 
not been dropped from the outer spaces of 
the world, linguistically. 

Well, the language barrier has presented 
no difficulties in the New England * * * we 
curse in precisely the same tongues. 

This reminds me of the story of the Span- 
ish gentleman visiting Great Britain who 
was terribly upset by the English pronounci- 
ation. As you well know, the Spanish people 
pronounce virtually all the letters in any 
word. This is not so in England nor in 
America. Thus, our Spanish friend could 
not for example, see why the British pro- 
mounce t-h-r-o-u-g-h- as “through.” He 
studied very hard, however, and slowly mas- 
tered the new pronunciation. Then one 
day he met a sudden and unhappy end. He 
was walking along and spotted a movie bill- 
board depicting an advertisement of that 
splendid film, Cavalcade. The billboard 
said: “Cavalcade pronounced success’’—so 
our Spanish friend proceeded to a mission of 
self-destruction. 

Such are the tribulations of visitors to 
strange shores. 

Happily for us tonight it is always true 
that whenever the chips are down, the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples rally together and come 
to the aid of their neighbors whenever any 
of us are threatened with the overthrow of 
our free way of life. This was the basis of 
our union in two World Wars. 

The examples of bravery, heroism, and 
valor by our Allies in the first great World 
War are legion and it is truly difficult to 
single out particular acts of bravery above 
others. 

I have already referred to the courageous 
exploits of the Anzacs which had their start 
on April 25, 1915, when they landed on the 
beach at Gaba Tepe (which later became 
known as Anzac Cove) on Gallipoli Penin- 
sula. The purpose of this operation was to 
clear the Dardanelles, control Constan- 
tinople, cut the Turkish communications 
from her German partners, and open up the 
Black Sea, which would allow Russia to 
send needed stores of wheat to the Allies, 
and, in turn, allow the Allies to send war 
materials back to Russia. 

It has been stated that if the Dardan- 
nelles could have been forced by the un- 
aided fleet and Constantinople taken, the 
war would have been shortened by years. I 
have no doubt at all that Russia might have 
been saved from communism. 

Although the Anzac landing was accom- 
plished with heavy losses in dead and 
wounded, the major objective, the conquest 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula, was not attained. 

After months of fighting, in which your 
Anzacs proved their valor by a performance 
above and beyond the call of duty in the face 
of a well-entrenched enemy, the decision was 
finally made to evacuate the forces. 


In December (1915) 80,000 men with their 
equipment, were transferred from the penin- 
sula. Those evacuated left behind 35,000 of 
their brave comrades—dead and buried on 
the war-torn battlefield. 

From Gallipoli, the Anzacs moved on to 
other theaters of operations, leaving a glori- 
ous record of achievements behind them. 

I am sure that it will be carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but it is always of interest to 
me to hear again the origin of the word 
“Anzac.” 

Before the Gallipoli campaign was initi- 
ated, the forces of Australia and New Zea- 
land were training in Egypt with headquar- 
ters in Cairo. The clerical work was done 
by some of the men detailed from the divi- 
sions. It was here in the headquarters that 
the history of the term “Anzac” began. 

Can’t you visualize the corridors outside 
the clerks’ offices with the many cases of 
stationery lined against the wall with the 
large black letters in stencil “A and NZ 
Army Corps,” which in abbreviated form 
represented the Australians and New Zea- 
land Army Corps. Well, the name was too 
cumbersome and above all, a code was need- 
ed for telegraphic communications. 

Most of the stories on the subject report 
that when the question was put, Lt. A. T. 
White, of the English Army Service Corps, 
replied: “How about ‘Anzac’?” The name 
was proposed to the commanding officer, Gen- 
eral Birdwood, who immediately approved 
the use of the term. So, it was not long 
after the adoption of the code name, that 
the term was carved into its place—high and 
for all free men to see in their record of his- 
tory for all time to come. The word “Anzac” 
today is a symbol of the greatest sacrifice 
brave men can make for their God and 
country. 

The commemoration of Anzac Day in both 
New Zealand and Australia will be perpetu- 
ated as long as these two great peoples sur- 
vive—that should always be among the pray- 
ers of all free nations of the world. 

As we in obedience to a wisely written 
law of the land today make our contribution 
to a never-ending recognition of those heroic 
deeds of an age now past, it is only right 
and proper that we should remember these 
words: “These are our martyrs, and their 
blood the seed of noble futures. “Twas for 
us they died. Keep their memory green.” 

It is not difficult to understand why these 
words were in the minds and hearts of those 
men who stood on the beach an Anzac Cove 
in Gallipoli on the 25th day of April 1922 in 
a just and fitting tribute to the comrades 
who came to their final resting place there 
7 years earlier. 

I am quite sure that it was from the un- 
selfish sacrifice of those men who gave their 
all in the first great world cataclysm of war 
that we of the English-speaking peoples 
took courage, united, and in a full spirit of 
cooperation joined forces to once more pre- 
serve our precious freedoms in the onslaught 
which confronted us in those dark days 
which followed on the heels of Munich and 
all the nightmares which were ever there 
within the mind of the madman of the ages. 

In this needless and frightful calamity 
the Anzacs again wrote a brilliant record of 
heroic effort. Many of them were sons and 
nephews of the fabulous fighters of 1915. 

I am sure that the statement made by 
your Prime Minister Peter Fraser in 1941 sums 
up the courageous spirit of “do or die” which 
fired every son and daughter of New Zea- 
land in those dark and tragic days. Said 
this distinguished statesman: “There is noth- 
ing too much for us to day, and if there is 
anything more we can do within our re- 
sources, then it will be done.” The new 
Anzacs (with some help of the old) made 
good the assurances of their able Prime 
Minister. 
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These young men—a few I met in Italy, 
as we traveled up the boot together—wrote 
a chapter of their own in the annals of that 
conflict—and today as we salute them, we 
know that their worth to the free world was 
quite equal to the exploits of their fathers, 
their uncles, and other heroic relatives. 

The new crop of Anzacs fought on three 
continents and everywhere achieved recog- 
nition for their military prowess. Should 
I mention the theaters of war? Yes, of 
course, I shall. They were in all the theaters 
where the lives and fortunes of free men 
were at stake—among them, Dunkirk, the 
Battle of Britain, the African desert, Italy, 
the Pacific, and most recently in Korea. I 
remember them most particularly in Italy. 

But an editorial which appeared at the 
time of the Battle for Britain had this 
to say: 

“The year 1940 and the Battle of Britain 
are as sure of a place in history as 1066 and 
the Norman Conquest, 1588 and the Spanish 
Armada, 1815 and the Battle of Waterloo. 
Your children and your children’s children 
will read of those incredible days when 
only a strip of blue water and a few hun- 
dred pilots stood between a slightly mad 
‘living room’ decorator and the Empire of 
the World. They will read with pride that 
in a place of honor, ready to meet the Nazi 
hordes, were the soldiers of New Zealand.” 

In the traditions of their fathers, the 
Anzacs of the Second World War “carried 
on” to win the highest honors for all who 
participated with them. 

No one knew the temper of their steel 
more than did the enemy. 

“A ball of fire” was Sir Winston Churchill’s 
description of the New Zealand Division. He 
was discussing the Alamein victory on the 
floor of the House of Commons at the time. 

Now I have talked of war at some length 
but only because of the impacts which our 
wars together of the past can have upon 
the peaceful existence of the world for the 
future. 

In the suggesting of an appropriate sub- 
ject to your able secretary last December 
for this occasion, I offered the title “Amer- 
ican and British Commonwealth Relations 
in War and Peace.” 

So, in the interest of that just and last 
peace for the world for which all free peoples 
are searching daily, I conclude with these 
positive and specific observations. 

Anzac Day calls us to our better selves. 
It is a day and time for consecration. Ac- 
tually it belongs to those who died that we 
might inherit the greatest blessings that 
may flow from human endeavors. 

If this devotion should ever call us to the 
uniform again in unavoidable war, I am 
convinced that our patriotism will vindicate 
their sacrifice. But in this modern age, 
when war will be allout with the possible de- 
struction.of all the precious institutions this 
civilization has established—war, ugly, 
bloody, and futile war, with all the maim- 
ing, crippling, and devastating wake it leaves 
behind—it really has no proper place in our 
pattern of peace under well-ordered law. 
The challenge then to us today, to the 
American and British Commonwealth re- 
lationship im war and peace, is to pursue 
the ways and means to preserve an honorable 
peace by peaceful means—yet, never to sur- 
render at any price the ideals and institu- 
tions that have made us what we are as free 
nations working in a common and noble 
cause, 

When the Parliament of a country gives 
due recogniation to its-soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen, you can be sure that it speaks for 
the people. So when in 1949 the Parliament 
of this land of wonderful people and de- 
lightful countryside dedicated Anzac Day 
to those who gave their last full measure 
of devotion to the end that your cause shall 
not perish from the earth, they sealed a 
firm commitment under God: That your 
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government of your people by your people, 
and for your people shall endure as long as 
men speak the tongue of that old Mother 
Country—God bless and keep her always— 
and her gracious Queen. 





Citation to George Meany for Combating 
World Communism and Assisting the 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, as a part of the Flag Day pro- 
gram of the American Legion of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., there was dedicated 
on June 14, in the city of Pittsburgh, a 
bronze plaque containing the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag. 

As a feature of the impressive cere- 
monies, a citation was awarded to George 
Meany, the distinguished president of the 
AFL-CIO, for his outstanding work in 
combatting world communism and his 
assistance to the American Legion in pa- 
triotic support of Americanism and an 
adequate national defense. 

The citation was accepted by Peter M. 
McGavin, assistant to Mr. Meany, in a 
speech which is worthy of national atten- 
tion as a vigorous and forthright attack 
on the menace of communism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of the citation 
awarded to Mr. Meany and also the re- 
marks of Mr. McGavin in accepting the 
citation on behalf of Mr. Meany. 

There being no objection, the citation 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION CITATION TO 
GEORGE MEANY 

President of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
for his extraordinary thoughtfulness, pro- 
found understanding, and unusual ability to 
analyze the danger of communism to free 
labor and to the principles of American de- 
mocracy, as promulgated by the American 
Legion, for all free men, coupled with his 
fighting spirit and clear exposition of the 
myth and fraud of communism, requiring 
definite concentration and the awareness of 
communism which is a challenge to free men 
everywhere. He has vividly pointed out to all 
true liberals the false doctrine with which 
the Russian imperialists would dupe them. 

He earnestly and zealously portrayed the 
tasks that must be met by all of us. First: 
Military forces must be strong enongh to 
deter and defeat aggression wherever it 
arises. Second: Social, economic, and politi- 
cal superiority of the democratic order must 
be developed thruughout the world, and, 
finally, our own freedom must be vigorously 
defended against the fifth column here at 
home. 

Because of his keen intellect, industry, and 
personal integrity, and with the help of God 
combined with personal covrage of the high- 
est order, he has won the admiration and 
respect of the American Legion, and we take 
great pride in recognizing the vitally impor- 
tant task of giving us a firm foundation on 
which to uphold the integrity of man as an 
individual creature of God, without regard 
to race, color, or creed. 
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Awarded by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, Allegheny County 
committee, June 14, 1956. 

JOHN C. GONGAs, 
Commander, 

Attest: 

Stoney J. SABLE, 
Adjutant, 


ADDRESS BY PETER M. McGavIN 


It is a sincere pleasure to accept this award 
from the American Legion of Allegheny 
County on behalf of President Meany. Mr. 
Meany asked me to extend his deep regrets 
that circumstances did not permit him to 
accept in person this great honor. 

In a real sense, it is an honor to the 
American labor movement which, like the 
American Legion, is dedicated to keeping 
alive the great traditions of personal liberty 
upon which our beloved Nation has been 
built. 

Men and wmen, many of them members 
of the Legion, gave their lives to protect 
these cherished freedoms and to establish 
our government of laws, not of men. But 
these freedoms are not automatically in- 
violate. They must be protected and cher- 
ished. We must be eternally vigilant to de- 
tect and to halt all—at home and abroad— 
who would undermine the foundations upon 
which our way of life is built. 

The American labor movement is clearly a 
child of democracy. It could not exist in a 
land where men were not free. It abhors 
and rejects every antidemocratic regime; it 
is the unrelenting foe of totalitarianism of 
every stripe. That is the key to our continu- 
ing fight against communism and all its 
evils. 

The Communist brand of dictatorship is— 
in many respects the most subtle, sinister 
and dangerous enemy of freedom. It dema- 
gogically poses as a higher form of democ- 
racy. It poses as a political movement, 
though it is anything but a political party 
in the normal democratic sense as we know it 
and live it. Furthermore, it operates as a 
worldwide conspiracy, as a fifth column, in 
every free country—with its head and heart 
in Moscow. 

The only patriotism communism knows is 
loyalty to the clique or despot who happens 
to be at the helm of the Russian dictator- 
ship at any particular moment. 

That is why we of American Labor have 
always said; There are no American Com- 
munists—there are only Communists in 
America. These subversives are fanatical 
believers in the doctrine that their end— 
Soviet world domination—justifies any and 
every means. 

In view of the illusions some people who 
specialize in wishful thinking now have 
about the Soviet orbit moving toward de- 
mocracy; it is most urgent that we take a 
sober and realistic look at the Communist 
New Look and Big Smile tactics. You need 
no agitation or explanation from me on this 
score. The Communist criminals, like other 
dangerous criminals, are no less dangerous 
when they are well masked. In fact, when 
they are well masked they are even more 
dangerous. Political subversives who seek to 
rob the American people of their liberties, 
are not good citizens or gentlemen merely 
because they say they are for freedom, or 
merely because they wear kid gloves in the 
process of their criminal operations. Well 
masked, fully camouflaged Communists, do 
not make the face of communism less ugly or 
its aim less sinister. 

Any system of government in which a 
party is the government—particularly when 
there is only one party with absolute power 
over every walk of life—cannot be govern- 
ment by law. And without government by 
law, there can be no freedom, 

We have refused and will continue to re- 
fuse to lend respectability or provide demo- 
cratic friendship and approval to any regime 
which has destroyed democracy at home and 
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is dedicated to the destruction of democracy 
abroad. We did not send delegations to 
Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany or Falangist 
Spain, and we won’t send any to Russia, 
Mao-Tung China, or to any other paradise 
behind the Iron Curtain. We were mili- 
tantly anti-Nazi and not just non-Nazi. We 
are militantly anti-Communist and not 
merely non-Communist. 

We of American labor approach this Com- 
munist problem and fact in the Communist 
menace as citizens and as trade unionists. 
We fight this enemy unrelentingly, without 
a letup. We don’t fall for any of the Com- 
munist maneuvers, because we do not be- 
lieve in doing business with them—on a part- 
nership or any other basis. We fight this 
enemy with the philosophy of democracy. 
We fight communism with practical deeds as 
well as hard-hitting publications in many 
tongues. We expose their fallacies and 
frauds and put communism in its proper and 
ugly light by comparing its Soviet paradise 
with our human American institutions and 
achievements. These are not always per- 
fect—but they are always getting better. 

If you will take a look at the Communist 
press in ovr country or in any other coun- 
try, on either side of the Iron Curtain, you 
will see that we are under constant bitter 
attack. This obviously because our policies 
and activities really hurt the enemies of free- 
dom everywhere. 

Our philosophy as American citizens is 
that democracy and dictatorship cannot mix, 
The one is the very opposite of the other. 
They have nothingincommon,. They negate 
each other. 

Our philosophy as trade unionists is that 
without democracy there can be no free 
trade unions and without free trade unions 
there can be no democracy. 

And we do not intend to change our mind 
because of any Kremlin face-lifting or teeth- 
flashing smiles. 

Thank you again for this honor. On be- 
half of President Meany and on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, let me express 
our deep appreciation for this tribute you 
have paid to the free, democratic American 
labor movement. 





Public Opinion Survey—11th Illinois 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, each of 
the 6 years that I have heen in Congress 
I have conducted a public-opinion sur- 
vey among my constituents. This year 
I mailed out 46,500 questionnaires, mak- 
ing an equal distribution into every sin- 
gle precinct in the 11th Congressional 
District in an effort to obtain the views 
of a representative cross section of the 
people whom I represent. To date, 6,976 
questionnaires have been tabulated, 
which is a return of 15 percent. 

Five of the questions on this year’s 
questionnaire have been repeated in a 
similarly worded fashion in each year’s 
survey since 1953. A comparison of these 
results over the 4 years is interesting in 
establishing either a constancy or a 
changing trend in the thinking of the 
people of the 11th Illinois District. 

The results of the 1956 survey are as 
follows: 
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| No | Percent | Noanswer| Percent 


. Are you in favor of the United States continuing as a member of the United Nations? 
2. Do you favor the proposed $4.9 billion foreign-aid bill?___ ae 1, 556 
3. Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in general?___- Jas 4,344 
. Do you approve of the Eisenhower administration to date?_______- oa eee, 5, 328 
. Are you in favor of a basic pension plan for veterans of World War I? 4, 096 
5. Do you favor Federal ald te education?.................................. ... ........ 4, 359 
- Do you favor H. R. 627, which proposes the establishment of a bipartisan civil rights commis- 
sion and the creation of a civil rights division in the Department of Justice? 3, 542 
. Do you favor continuation of the Federal Government’s low-rent public housing program, which 
in H. R. 10157 provides for 50,000 public housing units in each of the next 3 years? 3, 383 
9. Do you favor postal rate increases to help cut down the present postal deficit? 4, 570 
. Do you favor the discharge of Government employees who invoke the 5th amendment in order ° 
6, 301 
5, 003 : 1, 631 
681 9. 6, 134 


5, 107 


not to disclose Communist connections? 
. Are you in favor of a constitutional amendment which would set a percentage limit on the 
amount of income tax the Federal Government could levy against individuals in peacetime?- 
. Do you approve of permitting labor unions to use membership dues for political purposes? 
3. Do you favor retention of the principles of the national origins quota system which has been in 


effect since 1920, and which regulates immigration so as to maintain the historic population 


pattern of the United States? 


5, 274 


. Do you approve of President Eisenhower's and Secretary Benson’s farm program for flexible 


price supports and a soil-bank program? 


5, If there is a surplus due to greater Federal income than Federal expenses this year, should it be 
used to: (A) reduce taxes, or (B) reduce the national! debt? 


1, 188 
1, 537 
(B) 3, 636 


The comparison for repeated questionsin 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 is shownbelow: 


Are you in favor of the United States continuing as a 
member of the United Nations? sacha aadinietinin aaatbeshlootadibid 
Do you favor further arms and military aid for foreign 
nations 3_ pchacistiiidniciminhinaineteinasinian gin ckdagiieed 
Do you favor continued economic aid (Point 4 program) 


to foreign nations for development of backward areas? 3_| . 


Do you favor the proposed $4.9 billion foreign aid bill? # -- 
Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in 

a eo seid aiaies 
Do you approve of the Eisenhower administration to 


1 It is to be noted that in the 1953 questionnaire, the ‘‘no answers”’ were not included 


in the percentage breakdown, 


The Atomic Race for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Atomic Race for Peace,” 
published in the Knoxville News-Sen- 
tinel. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Tue ATOMIC RACE FOR PEACE 

We are a country rich in conventional 
fuels—oils, gas, and coal—with which to gen- 
erate electricity. We have power available, 
too, from falling water. 

So generally speaking, there would seem 
to be no pressing economic reason to rush 
headlong at this time into big-scale produc- 
tion of electricity from the energy of the 
split atom. 

Yet there are other factors when we con- 
sider our atomic-power program. 

Primarily this: As the Nation which first 
used the atom for wartime destruction, we 
must be the leading nation in using the 
atom for peaceful constructive purposes. 

The United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, or at least its Chairman, Lewis 
Strauss, believes we are achieving this lead- 


Percentages 


| 


2 In the 1953, 1954, and 1955 questionnaires, the foreign aid subject was broken down 


into separate questions, that is, arms and military aid, and economic aid. 
4 In 1956, all foreign aid was treated as 1 question, 


eee 


ership. The Commission ts satisfied with its 
partnership, chiefly with private utilities, 
which is expected to create in 5 to 10 years a 
series of atomic powerplants. The Govern- 
ment will contribute, directly and indirectly, 
to these plants. 

AEC’s Chairman also is satisfied we are 
ahead of the Russians in this field. We wish 
the AEC didn’t sound so complacent. 

There are well-informed Congressmen who 
differ with AEC. 

Some think the Government immediately 
should start a “crash” program, building 
atomic furnaces of the best possible design 
(some not now a part of AEC’s program) 
to produce power, especially in remote areas 
not fed with adequate supplies of conven- 
tional fuels. 

Another group thinks we should make big 
propaganda abroad by building atomic power 
reactors in underdeveloped, power—starved, 
friendly countries. They would be ready for 
our use, after adequate testing, when our 
conventional fuels begin to dwindle, as one 
day they will. 

We don’t want to see Congress set up an 
atomic TVA. We don’t think the atom 
should be dedicated now to a wide-scale 
Government-financed public power program. 

But we are convinced the United States 
must do all within its power to stay ahead of 
the world in the peaceful atomic power race. 

If this requires some selective building by 
the Government of atomic power reactors 
here at home; if it requires Government 
building of atomic reactors abroad, we would 
favor this means of really implementing 
President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace plan. 

We believe that with the world in its 
present shape, confronted by the Russians’ 
smiling duplicity—and remembering that 


they produced atomic and hydrogen weapons 
before our “experts” thought they would— 
we cannot take a chance with complacency. 

This is a world-wide race we dare not lose. 


National Library of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Inheritance in Danger,” pub- 
lished in the Boston (Mass.) Globe, of 
June 10, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INHERITANCE IN DANGER 

Ever since man began to communicate 
with his fellows he has had a legacy to hand 
down to those who came after him more vital 
than the changing physical and mental char- 
acteristics of the body in which he dwelt. 

This legacy was the library, the repository 
of human thought and recorded deeds of 
every generation. Whether it was left in 
grave or cave, in temple or monastery cell or 
university hall, on tablets of stone or scrolis 
of papyrus or on the vegetable pages that 
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take movable type, the library has been 
man’s shortcut to achievement by inheri- 
tance. 

For no idea ever sprang full blown from 
any brow, even that of genius. Nor does any 
man pass on what he has learned, no matter 
how painfully, in genes or chromosomes. It 
is the papers and books and pamphlets in 
which he records his trials and errors, his 
successes and failures and discoveries, his 
thoughts and opinions and guesses, that save 
each new generation the need to start all over 
at the beginning and retrace the steps their 
fathers have taken. 

No one recognized earlier than New Eng- 
landers that this legacy must be kept safe 
and accessible, lest as on the neglected farm 
there be nothing left to share but a few 
crumbling bricks and the fragrance in spring 
of forgotten lilacs. Though many cities 
would wait until the 20th century for a coal 
baron to build them libraries, Boston was 
having its first public library almost as early 
as its first public school. 

People from this part of the country, there- 
fore, should have special interest in legisla- 
tion which will be considered shortly by the 
Congress—Senate bill 3430. Introduced in 
March by Senators Lister HILL, of Alabama, 
and JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, it is 
a bill to “promote the progress of medi- 
cine and to advance the national health and 
welfare by creating a National Library of 
Medicine.” 

It calls for the establishment of a library 
“decently housed, efficiently staffed, properly 
located, and adequately financed,’’ to take 
over the functions and collections the Armed 
Forces Medical Library ineptly left for a cen- 
tury as the responsibility of a branch of 
government whose proper function is the 
defense of the Nation. 

The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, after an elo- 
quent speech by Senator HiLu, himself son 
of a physician, with the able support of Sen- 
ator KENNEDY. It is regarded practically as 
emergency legislation, and its support was 
urged on physicians who gathered here from 
all over the country for Harvard’s Medical 
School alumni meeting the other day by 
eminent graduates. 

For as the Hoover Commission’s task force 
on Federal medical services stated, this is 
“the most important medical library in the 
world. * * * No other medical agency of the 
Federal Government serves the future of 
medical research so intimately and so widely 
as does this unequaled collection of books, 
journals and bibliographic services.” 

The Boston Medical Library already was 31 
years old when the Armed Forces Medical 
Library was organized in 1836 for the Sur- 
geon General. Boston’s is one of the great 
medical libraries of the world, with 225,000 
books and journals, 160,000 pamphlets, and 
yearly accessions of more than 2,000 books, 
3,000 journals and 1,500 pamphlets. Its in- 
cunabula are zealously guarded but avail- 
able to every physician in the area. 

But greater than the sum of this and many 
other medical libraries over the country is 
that of the Armed Forces, the library which 
Senators Hitt and KENNEDY so properly feel 
should be a first charge on the Nation, rather 
than a poor relation that happened to come 
and just has stayed for 120 years with one 
branch of Government. For it contains 
today more than 650,000 bound volumes with 
well over 1,000,000 titles. It is adding 25,000 
volumes a year, and currently receives 5,000 
medical periodicals. It should be protected 
but accessible to everyone in the Nation con- 
cerned with health. 

Yet this “priceless treasure of medical lit- 
erature” which, if it were once destroyed, 
not all the gold in Fort Knox could recreate,” 
as Senator Hit. told the Senators, has been 
so neglected that it is in constant danger. 
Books and charts and magazines of incal- 
culable value are housed in a warehouse in 
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Cleveland and in a structure in Washington 
built in 1887, condemned 30 years ago, as 
inadequate, and now in such condition that 
its iron columns have buckled. 

This current Congress, like others in 1919, 
1938, and 1941, authorized the expenditure 
of money for plans for a proper building, 
and committed itself to appropriation of 
necessary funds for construction of the medi- 
cal library building. Nothing came of it. 
Nor is it especially surprising that the Sec- 
retary of Defense should decide not to ask 
for the apportionment of the money author- 
ized by Congress in the face of the pressing 
demands of military budgets, though like 
other branches of government, the military 
have been reluctant to let anything go. 

The solution, obviously, is to give the Med- 
ical Library separate status. The terms of 
the bill suggest a board of regents made 
up of the Surgeons General of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Public Health Service, 
the Librarian of Congress, and 12 individuals 
appointed by the President wtih the advice 
and consent of the Senate. This board would 
name the director of the library without 
regard to civil service. 

Medicine is moving far and fast. But the 
speed with which better health can be 
achieved depends on what men of medicine 
can learn from each other and from the 
experience of the past. 

Surely no medical man can find fault with 
this legislation—in itself a refreshing ex- 
perience for those charged with making the 
laws. But there should be more than tacit 
support for it, not only from doctors, but 
from a public forewarned of the dangers in 
the present situation. 

Future generations could, with reason, class 
an indifference which permitted destruction 
of such an inheritance with the vandalism 
which sacked Rome and lost many of its 
treasures for all time. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 





Convention of American Library Associa- 
tion and Citation of Merit to Judge 
Eugene A. Burdick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a press re- 
lease just issued by the North Dakota 
State Library Commission, relative to 
the convention of the American Library 
Association at Miami Beach on June 16 
to 23. Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, the 
director of the North Dakota State Li- 
brary Commission, will represent my 
State at the convention; and I am very 
sure she will make as capable a delegate 
there as she has been an outstanding 
and devoted worker for the improvement 
and expansion of library facilities 
throughout North Dakota. 

Let me also call attention to the fact 
that this convention at Miami will con- 
fer one of two 1956 trustee citations of 
merit upon Judge Eugene A. Burdick, of 
Williston, N. Dak, Judge Burdick is the 
son of the Honorable UsHer L. Burpicxk, 
long a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from my State. 
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There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


North Dakota will be greatly honored at 
the convention of the American Library As- 
sociation, Miami Beach, June 16-23. One 
of the two 1956 trustee citations of merit in 
the United States will come to North Da- 
kota. Judge Eugene A. Burdick, of Willis- 
ton, N. Dak., will be the recipient. 

Recent word coming to Mrs. Hazel Webster 
Byrnes, director of the State library com- 
mission from Eleanor Plain, the chairman 
of the ALA jury on citation of trustees read: 
“It is my privilege to notify you that the ALA 
jury on citation of trustees has unanimously 
voted to award one of the 1956 citations of 
merit to Judge Eugene A. Burdick.” 

This citation will be given Tuesday, June 
19, at 2 p. m. at the general session of the 
American Library Association held in the 
Municipal Auditorium at Miami Beach, 

Mr. Burdick is president of the board of 
directors of the James Memorial Library, 
Williston, N. Dak., and his active participa- 
tion has seen that library reopened and de- 
veloped into a thriving institution. He is 
also a member of the State library planning 
board and his efforts are a continuous help 
in library promotion in the State. 

Judge Burdick is a native of North Dakota, 
the son of the Honorable UsHer L. Burpick, 
a Member of Congress from North Dakota. 
In connection with his active interest in his 
profession which he has served as president 
of the State bar association, he has also 
taken a leading part in fraternal, service 
clubs and community affairs, and a special 
interest in library activities, local and State. 

Letters of commendation for Mr. Burdick 
and his work represented many fields, law, 
research. journalism, civic affairs, banking, 
industry, as well as the library field. The 
State library commission has been very 
pleased and proud to submit his name for 
this award, and is also honored to have this 
recognition for North Dakota. 

Judge Burdick has been invited by the 
American Library Association to attend and 
personally receive this citation. However, 
due to the press of trial work, it is impossi- 
ble for him to be present. 

Mrs. Byrnes will represent North Dakota 
at this meeting which is the 75th annual 
conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion and one of the Nation's largest profes- 
sional gatherings. More than 4,000 libra- 
rians from all parts of the country will par- 
ticipate. The conference will have more 
than 250 business and program meetings 
covering all phases of librarianship. 

Mrs. Byrnes is council member for North 
Dakota and coordinator of Federal Legisla- 
tion. She will also take part in a workshop 
in adult education. Previous to the Con- 
ference of the American Library Association, 
Mrs. Byrnes will attend the convention of 
the National Association of State Libraries, 
which will be held June 16-17, also at Miami 
Beach. 





Political Charges Regarding Voting on 
the Harris-Fulbright Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Grand Forks Herald, 


1956 


published at Grand Forks, N. Dak., under 
date of May 31, 1956; another, appearing 
in the Minot Daily News, published at 
Minot, N. Dak., under date of May 26, 
1956; and still another, appearing in the 
Bismarck Tribune, published at Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., under date of May 26, 
1956. The editors of these newspapers 
state in an effective way what they think 
of recent charges leveled at me by a po- 
litical publication in North Dakota 
known as the Leader, published at Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald of 
May 31, 1956] 


LEADER LEADS WITH ITs NOSE 


Blatant and unsupported charges of sell- 
out made against Senator MILTON R. YOUNG 
by the Leader, weekly publication of the 
Nonpartisan League, have boomeranged in 
the face of its irresponsible editor and his 
advisory board. 

Called before a special committee of the 
United States Senate to support its infer- 
ential charges of bribetaking by the Senator, 
the publication’s author-editor of the 
charges made an abject disclaimer of any 
intention to suggest the Senator had taken 
bribe money. 

One K. W. Simons, weekday schoolteacher 
and weekend volunteer editor of the Leader, 
told the Senate committee he did not intend 
to imply in any way that Senator YOuNG 
had taken a bribe at any time. 

The Leader’s wild, though characteristic, 
charge against Senator Younc grew out of 
Mr. Younec’s vote in favor of the Harris- 
Fulbright natural-gas regulatory bill, which 
later was vetoed by President Eisenhower. 

“Younc Sells Out Again,” read a front- 
page top headline, with a one-column sub- 
head saying “Case Bribe Recalls $5,000 MILT 
Younc Got From Dutchman.” 

Senator Younc asked the Senate’s Special 
Committee To Investigate Political Activi- 
ties, Lobbying, and Campaign Contributions 
to look into the publication’s charges, and 
the Washington hearing was the result. 

The Senate committee consisted of Sena- 
tors McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
chairman; ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mex- 
ico; KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts; 
Bripces, Republican, of New Hampshire; 
TuyYeE, Republican, of Minnesota; PURTELL, 
Republican, of Connecticut; and GOLDWATER, 
Republican, of Arizona. 

The comm‘ttee, meeting May 24, heard 
Senator Young, Simons, and R. C. Nathan, 
of Jamestown, N. Dak., a member of the board 
of the Leader Publishing Co. 

Excerpts from the Leader's article charg- 
ing Younc with selling out again were 
read by members of the committee, includ- 
ing the following sentence: 

“But facts like this never bother MILT, 
who is certain that the public memory is so 
short and the integrity of the North Dakota 
press so rotten that he is not likely to be 
tripped up on his contradictions, misrepre- 
sentations, and outright lies.” 

Here is an unreliable embryo journalist, 
drooling over his own words, calling the legit- 
imate press of North Dakota rotten while 
his own nose was stuffed with the stench 
of the filth of yellow journalism that he him- 
self was so ineptly trying to practice. 

The daily press of North Dakota has al- 
ways given small heed to the puppy-dog 
yelping of most of the so-called editors of 
the league’s organ of personal abuse and 
misrepresentation. 

Its meager circulation and known parti- 
sanship has marked it always for what this 
episode has again proven: That it is merely 
an organ of political venom, without respon- 
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sibility and Judgment, and steeped in the 
conviction that a sought-for end warrants 
any means, however disreputable. 

Chairman McCLeELLan, a Democrat, and, 
therefore no political partisan of Senator 
Youne, directed this blast at the Leader and 
its cringing editor: 

“The article in the Leader charging Sena- 
tor YounG with selling out again is that 
sordid and irresponsible type of journalism 
that resorts to a poisoned pen to contami- 
nate the news and pollute the stream of 
public information through the medium of 
a free press. 

“Now that it has been exposed for what 
it really is, it deserves no further attention 
by the committee.” 

The incident may be closed for the United 
States Senate with this vindication of Sen- 
ator Younc, but it can hardly be closed for 
the many honorable and honest members 
of the Nonpartisan League, whose political 
partisanship does not make them forget 
honor and integrity. 

This newspaper and every honorable citi- 
zen admires a good, clean political fight, 
in which principles are weighed honestly, 
and the outcome is not determined by lying, 
unsupported charges and the filth of gutter 
politics. We are sure the real league mem- 
bership does not support such tactics, 


[From the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News of 
May 26, 1956] 


THEY Eat Crow 


If a couple of North Dakotans have stom- 
ach pains, it is due to eating crow—lots of it. 

The dish was served up to them—Ken- 
neth Simons and Robert Nathan—of the 
Nonpartisan League newspaper, the Leader, 
at a congressional hearing in Washington 
this week to air some irresponsible charges 
they had made through the paper against 
United States Senator MILTON R. YOUNG. 

It was in the Leader issue of February 9 
that a headline was carried: “YouneG Sells 
Out Again.” And underneath was a sub- 
head: “Case Bribe Recalls $5,000 MILT YouNG 
Got From Dutchman.” 

The accompanying story didn't say so, 
but it was obvious to many readers that 
the Leader was trying to get across the idea 
that Senator Youne had taken money for 
his vote on the natural gas bi!l. 

Understandably, Senator YounG was in- 
censed, and demanded the facts be aired, 
and as was expected when the lippy Mr. 
Simons and Mr. Nathan got to Washington 
they were revealed, by their testimony, as 
being eligible for the nonelective office of 
flannelmouth., 

The charges were exposed, as was expected, 
to be lacking in all substance and leaking 
like a soup fork. 

“Completely unsupported by any evidence 
whatsoever” was the label the Senate Lobby 
Investigating Committee put on the accusa- 
tions made in the newspaper, and it added 
that both Simons and Nathan had testified 
that they “‘knew no facts or of any evidence 
that would show that Senator YOUNG was 
influenced improperly on any vote during 
his tenure in the Senate.” 

Thus, Mr. Simons and Mr. Nathan and 
the Leader are flattened like a bottom wheat 
cake on a 6-cake stack. 

Senator Younc should be happy—he is 
completely vindicated, and while he talked 
for a time about collecting reparations 
through a lawsuit, it would be surprising if 
he doesn’t forget about it because Mr. Si- 
mons and Mr. Nathan, under oath, seem 
to have made a round turn like a country 
haircut. Their testimony sounded like the 
last wheeze coming out of an accordion. 

It would be surprising, however, inasmuch 
as history has no record of a satisfied loser, 
that the Washington hearing revelations will 
put a damper on the silly capers of the three- 
some, 
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[From the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune of 
May 26, 1956] 


ACCUSERS BacK DOWN ON CHARGES 


A committee of the United States Senate 
has cleared Senator MILTON R. YOuNG of any 
implication of improper influence in his 
vote on the Harris-FPulbright gas price de- 
control bill. 

Witnesses associated with the Leader, po- 
litical publication of the Nonpartisan League, 
admitted to the committee that they have 
no evidence to support insinuations there 
was anything shady about Senator Younc’s 
support of the bill. 

Confronted with a Senate committee’s de- 
mand that they give, under oath, any rea- 
sons which might support such an insinu- 
ation, those who raised the cry of bribe 
backed water ignominiously and hastily. 

Really, they hadn’t meant any such thing 
at all, they said. All they had meant was 
that, in their opinion, some of Youne’s votes 
in the Senate weren’t in the public interest. 
They hadn’t intended to imply anything im- 
moral or illegal. 

Oh, no. Not at all. 

The close association of Younc’s name 
with the word “bribe” was strictly acci- 
dental. 

Actually, in their eyes, not only Youne but 
a clear majority of United States Senators 
are stooges who vote against the public 
interest. As a matter of fact, anybody who 
doesn’t see eye to eye with these self-ap- 
pointed protectors of the public interest is 
a stooge. 

And, of course, if what you say for 50 
or 100 people to hear embarrasses you after- 
wards, you deny your ever said it. That, 
friends, is guts; in reverse. 

One of the most revealing exchanges at 
the Senate hearing went as follows: 

Question: “Were you trying to destroy 
Senator Youne’s character and reputation 
by this article?” 

Answer: “Well, the newspaper is not fa- 
vorably disposed toward Senator Younec.” 

In other words, however, base and un- 
justified, all is fair in war and politics, and 
if to score a political point on a political 
enemy character assassination by smear and 
association is expedient, go right ahead. 

It brings back to mind the antics of two 
characters name Cohn and Schine who used 
the same technique when they were in the 
news a couple of years ago. 

This should be the end of this matter 
insofar as the 1956 political campaigns in 
North Dakota are concerned. 


Atomic Power and the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 21, 1956, issue of the Public Utilities 
Fortnightly magazine, published by the 
Public Utility Reports, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., there appears the following article 
in which I discuss atomic power and its 
effect on the coal industry: 

ATOMIC POWER AND THE CoaL INDUSTRY 

(By the Honorable Jamss E. VAN ZANDT) 

A new era of robust prosperity lies ahead 
for the United States coal industry. Our 
rapidly developing atoms-for-peace program 
is today one of America’s largest coal-con- 
suming industries, using approximately 20,- 
200,000 tons a year for its own heat and 
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power requirements. And this vast atomic 
program already is expanding faster than 
United States coal production. 

At present our atomic experimental plants 
are using 1 car of coal every 80 seconds, night 
and day, the year around. Experts in the 
Atomic Energy Commission estimate this de- 
mand likely will double over the next 5 
years. Instead of replacing coal as a basic 
energy source, atomic power promises to test 
the entire coal industry, over the next 
decade, in its ability to keep abreast of the 
still unmeasured demands of atomic ex- 
periment and development. 

From studies presented before the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, I am convinced that we face, not 
the displacement of coal by the new A-power 
program, but rather the question, “Can 
coal keep up with the call to be made upon 
it over the next 50 years?” 

Electric-generating capacity installed in 
the United States today measures 116 mil- 
lion kilowatts. By 1970 our demand will be 
320 million kilowatts; and by 1980, 600 mil- 
lion. Only 18 percent—less than one-fifth— 
of our power today is supplied by hydro 
energy. With America’s need for electric 
power expanding so fast, the ultimate prob- 
lem is not which fuel may be crowded out of 
the market, but rather, what new energy 
sources may be developed to help carry the 
load? 

Nothing could be farther from the fact 
than the suggestion that atomic energy 
eventually might close down our mines. 
The truth is that by 1980 (only 25 years 
forward) our atomic power production will 
be, at best, about 175 million kilowatts, 
against about 425 million kilowatts from 
fossil fuels. With our power requirements 
multiplied by 5 by 1980, today’s conven- 
tional fuels in various forms still will sup- 
ply approximately 71 percent, and atomic 
plants only about 29 percent of our total 
energy. Even after allowance for increased 
efficiency in coal consumption at steam 
plants, our coal requirements for power 
alone by 1980 would call for 5 tons for every 
1 consumed today for electric power. 

Neither shall we fear exhaustion of our 
fossil fuels. The Interior Department as- 
sures us that our potential supply of these 
fuels * * * is literally beyond the realm of 
accurate estimate * * * our resources are so 
vast as to apparently insure an adequate 
supply for any reasonable foreseeable period 
of time. Some official estimates say we 
have plenty of these fuels in reserve for at 
least a thousand years. 

Recent history attests the ever-increasing 
efficiency of coal as our basic energy source. 
The Federal Power Commission tells us that 
in 1926 we required 3 pounds of coal to 
produce 1 kilowatt-hour of electricity. To- 
day, less than 1 pound of coal produces the 
same energy for the transmission system— 
and engineers already are designing new 
boilers to give us 1 kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity for only six-tenths of a pound of 
coal. When the productive energy obtained 
from a pound of coal thus can be multiplied 
by 5 over a period of only 30 years it is 
utterly unrealistic to harbor fears that the 
industry may be pushed out of the fuel 
market. 

It is likely, too, that we cannot long con- 
tinue to consume natural gas at our pres- 
ent prodigious rate. As these naturally 
limited supplies tend toward exhaustion, the 
replacement demand will fall first on coal. 
The Atomic Energy Commission calculates 
that by 2000 A. D. only about 1 percent 
of our electricity will come from oil and 
natural gas fuels—as against approximately 
50 percent from those fuels today. 

Production of gas and liquid fuels from 
coal also is progressing in giant strides. 
This new form of coal fuel is not yet com- 
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petitive with direct-consumption coal, but 
easily could become so over the next 2 
decades. The Atomic Energy Commission 
estimates that by 2000 A. D. as much as 
76 percent of our electricity might come 
from such converted coal fuels. This is 
a fourth compelling reason why coal faces 
a future of sustained prosperity. 

A second argument heard occasionally 
against atomic electric power programs is 
that, with Government investing heavily in 
every A-power project, the way is being paved 
for the eventual nationalization of the entire 
electric industry. 

This argument neglects utterly the fact 
that private investments in A-power projects 
in the United States at the end of 1956 will 
total more than $175 million. Are these peo- 
ple investing in eventually state socialism. 

We must not forget that until 1954, when 
the new Atomic Energy Act became effective, 
A-power remained a complete, airtight Gov- 
ernment monopoly. Not only was it illegal 
for private enterprise to experiment in atomic 
research save under rigid Government tute- 
lage; all atom research and development 
were under almost crippling security protec- 
tion, which forbade even the theoretical dis- 
cussion of scientific probabilities in normal 
public speaking and writing. During those 
14 years (1941-54) atomic energy was a total 
state secret. It was as if the first automobile 
had been impounded by the Government, 
and no private experiment or development 
permitted until about 1905. 

The problem of protecting our A-power 
defense systems still remains. That area of 
nuclear development necessarily must con- 
tinue a stoutly protected Government mo- 
nopoly, at least until international control 
treaties may be perfected. Meanwhile, the 
AEC has made great progress since 1954 in 
releasing research data not related basically 
to defense programs, This has been accom- 
plished through the Eisenhower concept of 
active partnership between Government and 
industry, as outlined in the 1954 act. 

Today there are 15 electric power plans un- 
der construction, in design, or proposed in 
pending AEC cortracts, all for completion 
during the next 5 years. These plants 
will cost in excess of $1.5 billion, of which 
private enterprise will pay approximately 
half. Surely it is untenable to suggest that 
such companies as Commonwealth Edison, 
Pacific Gas & Electric, Duquesne Light 
& Power, Yankee Atomic Electric Co., Detroit 
Edison, General Electric, and North American 
Aviation are parties to a gigantic conspiracy 
to socialize the electric power industry. 

To my mind, this type of planning on the 
part of our large cooperating companies re- 
futes conclusively all arguments that Gov- 
ernment participation in the nuclear energy 
program imperils private development of A- 
power electricity. To provide effective legal 
safeguards against such a takeover by Gov- 
ernment, Congress in the 1954 act specifically 
and categorically forbade the AEC to engage 
in “the sale or distribution of energy for 
commercial use” save where such energy be- 
came available as a byproduct of Govern- 
ment research and development programs. 

Through all human history timorous phil- 
osophical fears have argued against progress. 
The railroad was resisted in the first half of 
the 19th century because it might run over 
the farmers’ cattle, sheep, and horses. In 
every generation there has emerged a small 
fringe of sabotage against mechanical and 
scientific equipment—even to the resistance 
offered by our own horse breeders early in the 
present century against development of the 
automobile; or the more recent campaign 
against the dial telephone, on the ground 
that it surely would displace and impoverish 
all manual operators. 

Yet, in every case, the new industry came 
on, only to broaden the productive base of 
the entire economy, provide more jobs, big- 
ger payrolls, more leisure for all. We know 
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today, for example, that without the auto- 
matic dial phone there would not be avail- 
able in the entire country enough capable 
telephone centrals to handle our present 
volume of local traffic. 

Similarly, nuclear power is here to stay. 
It will not make us poorer, but richer. So 
long as the Government must continue to 
spend large sums every year in development 
of the atomic defense program, it is logical 
and sound to carry on the collateral studies 
for peacetime applications of the same power. 
The cost of these peace studies is relatively 
small, yet they promise to contribute mag- 
nificently to national development clear 
across the economic horizon. Indeed, they 
already have yielded vast benefits in medi- 
cine, agriculture, food preservation, elec- 
tronics, and heat machines. Should all these 
fabulous byproducts of the defense program 
be neglected merely because they entail a de- 
gree of partnership and cooperation between 
Government and private enterprise? 

Secondly, there are large areas of the earth 
which have no conventional fuels. Atomic 
power is the only hope of those regions for 
industwal progress. We have much to gain 
from industrial progress among the sandal- 
and-loincloth peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania. 

England already is pressing her nuclear- 
power program under forced draft, chiefly 
because her coal resources are vanishing 
rapidly. 

Russia is fully abreast of America and 
England in A-power technology. Shall we 
stand by to see communism take the lead in 
peacetime application of the atom? 

Third, many areas of the United States are 
far removed from today’s conventional fuels. 
Smaller unit package reactors, now well along 
in development, promise adequate power for 
those areas long before A-power electricity 
becomes fruly competitive in our great indus- 
trial areas closer to fuel deposits. 

True, A-power electricity today is perhaps 
10 times more costly than power from con- 
ventional fuels, but this cost is coming down 
every month. At some point in the future 
A-power electricity must become competitive 
in our great metropolitan markets. Mean- 
while, however, our power demands are in- 
creasing much faster than our generating 
capacity. 

Government has a definite place in the de- 
velopment of new industries and new energy 
resources through all the experimental 
phases, for the entire national economy 
benefits from such progress. But our Gov- 
ernment’s support of scientific research and 
development in aviation during World 
War I did not entail nationalization or 
socialization of the aviation industry after 
1918. Nor did Federal aid to wireless re- 
search in the early years of this century 
entail socialization of the radio and elec- 
tronics industries. 

Free enterprise has its own great strengths 
and values. Government research in new 
fields of technology, as a function of na- 
tional defense, does not weaken or destroy 
the ultimate values of freedom. 

Perhaps the most convincing answer to the 
charge that the atom may bankrupt our coal 
industry has been given by the National Coal 
Association. This organization, which rep- 
resents most of the bituminous-coal tonnage 
produced in 26 States, certainly has as great 
a stake in the Nation’s energy program as any 
individual company or other association. 

The following two paragraphs are from a 
resolution adopted by the National Coal As- 
sociation and submitted formally to the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy: 

“I. In the progression of humanity, in fur- 
thering world trade, in advancing the cause 
of peace, and in maintaining the world lead- 
ership of the United States, there is a need 
to continue Government sponsorship of the 
development of nuclear energy. To this end, 
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the National Coal Association recognizes the 
need for the Government to support the na- 
tional laboratories and to carry out the basic 
as well as applied research in the field of 
atomic energy. 

“II. Future development of economically 
feasible nuclear power is necessary to pro- 
vide power for underdeveloped areas of the 
world, to assist nations which have power 
shortages, and to protect the future of the 
United States in the power field. The Na- 
tional Coal Association therefore recognizes 
the need for the Government to continue 
the power demonstration program to opti- 
mize the conditions under which atomic 
power is generated.” 

Tom Pickett, executive vice president of 
the National Coal Association, came before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
stated unequivocally that the coal industry 
has no fear about the development of the 
atom for peacetime uses. He submitted his 
own studies showing that the Nation will 
need at least twice as much coal by 1980 as 
was produced in 1955. Mr. Pickett, like 
other coal industry spokesmen from whom 
we have heard, asks only that cost figures 
and other unclassified information pertain- 
ing to the reactor program be made public. 

Speaking for myself, I can assure the 
American people that we of the Congressional 
Joint Committee will not permit the peace- 
time application of atomic power to under- 
mine in any way our private enterprise sys- 
tem, I intend to make certain that—as 
implicit in the new atomic energy law— 
there shall be no permanent subsidies once 
the research and development stage is past. 

We will do whatever is possible to bring 
about competitive nuclear power to the bene- 
fit of all the people of the world, but there 
will be no subsidization beyond the research 
area. 

My one intent is to support the program to 
the extent necessary for the betterment of 
mankind. If in the process of carrying out 
this program any Federal official or other 
participant attempts to advance the cause 
of state socialism in the electric power in- 
dustry, I shall vigorously oppose such action, 
and shall, without hesitation, make my sus- 
picions known to the American people. 





National Library of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled ‘‘National Medical Library,” 
written by Dr. Sara Jordan, of the Lahey 
Clinic, Boston, Mass., for Gastroenterol- 
ogy, a national and international journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 

NaTIONAL MEDICAL LIBRARY 

The medical profession has an opportunity 
at the present téme to indicate to Senator 
Lister Hiu, of Alabama, and Senator JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, their enthusi- 
astic approval of a bill (S. 3430) sponsored 
by these gentlemen, to create a National 
Library of Medicine to “promote the progress 
of medicine and to advance the national 
health and welfare.” The Medical Task 
Force of the Hoover Commission recommend-~ 
ed the establishment of such an institution, 
and this bill was devised and is now under 
consideration to bring it into existence. By 


the terms of this bill, this library is to re- 
place the present Armed Forces Medical Li- 
brary (formerly the Surgeon General’s 
Library), part of which is now precariously 
housed in a condemned building in Wash- 
ington, the rest being stored in Cleveland. 
The National Library of Medicine is intended 
by this bill to be an entirely new institution, 
separated from the Department of Defense. 
It is to have autonomy under the direction 
of a Board of Regents to be composed of the 
Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Public Health Service, the Li- 
brarian of Congress, who shall be ex officio 
members, and 12 individuals appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and without regard to 
political affiliation. These 12 members are 
to be chosen from all fields of medicine and 
its allied branches. This Board is to be 
authorized to construct a suitable building 
and to organize and administer the new 
library to house and safely preserve the vol- 
umes (almost a million), collections, records, 
and equipment presently constituting the 
Armed Services Library, and to organize, 
catalog, and make available to the profes- 
sion this material, as well as to acquire new 
material and provide reference and research 
assistance. As an autonomous institution, 
it will be authorized to hold and administer 
gifts and bequests which might very well 
become a lucrative source for medical re- 
search. The necessary funds for the con- 
struction and development of this library 
are to-be appropriated by Congress under 
the provisions of this bill, and with the addi- 
tion of independent gifts and bequests this 
medical library, now one of the largest in 
the world, might become, like the National 
Art Gallery, one of the Nation’s great insti- 
tutions. The American Gastroenterological 
Association has already indicated its ap- 
proval of this bill by a communication to 
Senator KENNEDY, but the individual support 
of all physicians should be given to these 
Senators who have so effectively planned 
this great opportunity to serve medicine and 
mankind. 





House Revolt on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “House Revolt on Foreign Aid,” 
written by Constantine Brown and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of June 11, 1956. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HOUSE REVOLT ON FOREIGN AID—SENATOR ALSO 
ExpecTEep To BACK SLASH DESPITE EISEN- 
HOWER’S AND DULLES’ PLEAS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Neither the colored charts and graphs pre- 
sented to Members of Congress to prove how 
essential economic help is and how carefully 
it is being dispensed nor the personal inter- 
vention of President Eisenhower could fore- 
stall the House cuts of more than a billion 
in foreign aid. 

The reason for the ineffectiveness of the 
intervention of the highly popular Chief 
Executive was the sentiment of the country’s 
grassroots which the legislators could not 
ignore, particularly in this election year. 


Many of the congressional leaders have 
taken swings, especially through the Middle 
West. They found an overwhelming oppo- 
sition to indiscriminate support to foreign 
nations—some of whom are only fair-weather 
friends of ours. 

The large volume of mail reaching Sena- 
tors and Representatives from their States 
and districts also has put them on guard. 
These letters, except those obviously inspired 
by the usual pressure groups, are strongly 
against full acceptance of the administra- 
tion’s figure for foreign economic and mili- 
tary assistance. 

To these considerations must be added the 
fact that the representatives of the executive 
branch have not made a very convincing case. 
Moreover, many Congress Members have now 
a firsthand knowledge of conditions abroad 
and do not believe that the approval of aid 
amounting to nearly $5 billion is justified. 

They also know from their own personal 
investigations that while the governments in 
Western Europe, for instance, have not fallen 
completely into the Red propaganda trap 
that war is now unthinkable, the people 
themselves have become convinced that the 
war clouds have completely dispersed. And 
in the constitutional countries the people 
hold the fate of the governments in their 
hands. 

The people abroad see no reason for any 
kind of military preparedness even if this 
means only a relatively small outlay of the 
European taxpayers’ money. They would 
rather have their young men work in re- 
munerative jobs in industry, commerce, and 
on farms than serve in the military services 
for 18 or 24 months. 

They see in our mild flirtation with the 
U. S. S. R. a confirmation of their optimistic 
beliefs that there will be no wars during 
this or the next generation. 

These facts were laid frankly before Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last week when congres- 
sional leaders representing both parties and 
Houses spent hours with him explaining why 
his plea to restore at least $600 million to 
the military-assistance program will not be 
heeded. 

The expectation of some of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s lieutenants that the Senate may be 
less obdurate than the House is likely to. be 
wrong. Normally this is the case. There 
are only 96 Senators and it is rare when 
more than 84 are present for the vote on a 
major bill. 

The White House and the State Depart- 
ment have done a good lobbying job. 

A number of the opponents of giveaway 
programs from the Middle West have 
softened up already. Some are running for 
reelection. They either want full White 
House support or do not want to bear the 
stigma of having voted against the wishes of 
the Commander in Chief. 

Others have waited for a long time to ob- 
tain patronage in the form of judgeships for 
important constituents. Their requests have 
been kept on ice and they have been given 
to understand that if they vote on a some- 
what watered-down measure dear to the 
hearts of the administration, their candi- 
dates’ names will be sent to the Judiciary 
Committee for confirmation. 

Despite these maneuvers an informal poll 
taken by the majority and minority leaders 
has shown that under the best circumstances 
only a pittance may be added to the revised 
foreign aid bill as passed by the House. It 
was explained to the President last Tues- 
day that the token sum would save the ad- 
ministration’s face and would be accepted 
by the Senate and House conferees. 

The approval of the $600 million increase 
asked by the White House would only pro- 
duce a deadlock which might kill the whole 
bill. 

Secretary Dulles, whose prestige stands 
much higher than that of some presidential 
advisers such as Mr. Eisenhower’s secretary 
for disarmament, Harold Stassen, has worked 
hard to convince Senators in both camps of 
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the necessity to bolster the administration’s 
foreign policy. 

But he has no satisfactory reply when he 
is asked by legislators in private conversa- 
tions how he could explain, if he were a can- 
didate for elected office, our response to the 
smiling policies of the Kremlin team and still 
expect our allies in Europe to continue to 
arm. 

And if the armament question is pushed in 
the background by our allies, how could the 
American taxpayers be persuaded to continue 
to give until it hurts? 





American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “We Must Make a Choice,” from 
the Indianapolis Star of June 14, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

WE Must MAKE A CHOICE 


Why does American foreign policy often 
seem so indecisive—to move in two directions 
at once? 

Why has our foreign-aid program failed 
in its avowed objective of making our Allies 
stronger and weakening the Communist 
bloc? 

Why do so many formerly friendly nations, 
nations that looked to us for inspiration and 
leadership in their search for national inde- 
pendence and individual liberty now regard 
us with suspicion and distrust? 

The answer seems to be that the United 
States is now trying to follow two contradic- 
tory foreign policies at once. One is a wholly 
new approach for Americans. The other is 
our traditional national foreign policy. 

Our new policy is to try to build, with eco- 
nomic and military aid programs “positions 
of strength” among our allies to make a bul- 
wark against Communist advances. This is 
no new tactic. Great nations from Rome to 
Britain have successfully followed this 
course for long periods. Why were they suc- 
cessful and why are we not? They were suc- 
cessful because when they gave “foreign aid” 
they expected and got a specific return for 
it. They bought Allies. They financed en- 
trenched regimes and kept them in power. 
They imposed conditions on every farthing 
of aid and every piece of military equipment 
they sent out. 

We have not done this. We have given aid 
without strings attached. We have not used 
our aid as bribes, as lures to cooperate. We 
have not forced upon our Allies policies and 
actions subordinate to ourown. Why not? 

Here we come to the other fundamental 
American policy or principle, which is in con- 
flict with the above imperialistic design. 
Americans have never—except in part in re- 
cent years—tried to be an imperialistic na- 
tion. We have always supported the rights 
of all peoples and all nations to self-deter- 
mination and self-government. When we 
have aided others, it was always from gen- 
erous, humanitarian impulses, and never 
with the hope of a quid pro quo. We have 
not sought to buy allies or buy off enemies. 
We have consistently encouraged the nation- 
alistic aspirations of colonial peoples because 
of our own anticolonial history. 
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So, when we try to give foreign aid in the 
hope that other countries will join us in 
common cause against the Communist en- 
emy, it runs counter to our national char- 
acter to demand a quid pro quo to impose 
conditions. So we don’t doit. But you can- 
not make an imperialistic policy work unless 
you are willing to go all out and be an im- 
perialist. 

A good case can, of course, be made for 
such a policy for Americans. We no doubt 
could impose by our material and military 
strength a Pax Americana. We could tell the 
British to quit trudging off to Moscow for 
trade and cultural deals or we give no more 
help and demand our loans be repaid. We 
could tell India to cooperate or else lose any 
hope of economic aid from us. We could 
impose conditions on every cent we spend 
in allied countries and force them to toe the 
line or be left without a protector. We might 
very well be able to impose that Pax Ameri- 
cana which could last for generations. 

But, as Jesus Christ once put it, “What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” What 
shall it profit Americans if we gain a Pax 
Americana in the world by force and bribery 
and lose the precious heritage of liberty, 
humanity, and respect for others that com- 
pose our own national soul? If we adopt the 
methods of imperialism in order to combat 
imperialism, will we not be surrendering to 
the very principles of tyranny and force 
which our fathers and brothers fought to 
eliminate in our own land and in other parts 
of the world? 

It is senseless to continue our present for- 
eign-aid program on such a scale unless we 
adopt imperialistic methods. It will not 
work, as it has not worked after 10 years and 
$65 billion. We must choose another course. 
We must choose a course that embodies our 
own American traditions and the principles 
that led up to greatness as a country and as 
@ people. 

Unfortunately Americans will, this year, 
have a difficult time making such a choice. 
The national leaderships of both major po- 
litical parties are still committed to the dual 
policy—half imperialism, half self-determi- 
nation. At the top our people cannot, it 
seems, force this choice upon our leaders. 
But they can do so in local elections and 
with local candidates. They can demand 
that they be given a choice to vote for either 
a policy of frank imperialism or a policy 
based on respect for the rights of other 
nations, support for the liberation of all 
people wherever they are dominated by for- 
eign countries, and the maintenance of 
enough military power here in America to 
protect ourselves and our allies. 

It is our belief that if that choice 1s offered 
to Americans today, they will reject imperi- 
alism and choose the traditional American 
way. This does not mean a return to isola- 
tjionism. Americans have always been will- 
ing to give aid and support—without 
strings—to people suffering from catastro- 
phe or threatened by conquest. They will 
continue to be willing to do so on a selec- 
tive basis. Americans have always believed 
that this country leads best of example, by 
inspiration to others, by generous under- 
standing of the aspirations of all for na- 
tional independence and personal freedom. 
They wil continue to believe that and act 
upon it. Americans have always believed 
in “talking softly and carrying a big stick.” 
And it is part of our heritage to cry out 
“Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

By keeping strong, by sticking firmly to 
our American principles, by supporting the 
hope of freedom for all peoples behind and 
in front of the Iron Curtain, Americans can 
do more to preserve freedom and peace than 
we can by bribes, threats, or cajolery. 
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If this is not true, then all is lost. If we 
must adopt the methods of imperialists to 
defeat imperialists, then there is no hope 
for free men. If the ideals and dreams of 
Americans—and of all people yearning to be 
free—are now dust and ashes, we can only 
look forward to the eventual replacement of 
one tyranny by another and it matters little 
which wins. 

This defeatism about liberty Americans 
must reject if they are to save their own 
souls. In making their choice they will cer- 
tainly nobly save or meanly lose the last, 
best hope on earth, 





The Philippine Scouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present a letter I have 
received from the American Legion com- 
mending the members of Subcommittee 
No. 1 of the House Armed Service Com- 
mittee for action in approving H. R. 
11787, the Philippine Scout bill. I am 
sure the members of the subcommittee 
will appreciate this commendation as I 
do, and I feel it will be of interest to all 


the Members of Congress: 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1956. 


Re H. R. 11787, Philippine Scouts, 


Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, House 
Armed Services Committee, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The contractual ob- 
ligation of the United States Government to 
pay its soldiers cannot be lightly brushed 
aside and forgotten, as it was in the case of 
the Army’s refusal to pay a small part of the 
Regular Army known as the Philippine 
Scouts, because one day the truth will be 
known and justice will prevail. 

It is, therefore, with a deep sense of grati- 
tude that I address you and the members of 
your subcommittee today, following your 
stamp of disapproval upon the arbitrary ac- 
tion referred to above. It is even more sig- 
nificant that you have, after considered 
judgment, initiated H. R. 11787 to mandate 
payment of “soldier’s pay” to the approxi- 
mately 5,000 surviving Philippine Scouts or 
their widows that was denied them more 
than 10 years ago. 

The gross injustice has been keenly felt 
by the Scouts who had been a part of our 
Army for 40 years, and who had served with 
loyalty and heroism worthy of emulation. 
Further aggravating the deplorable situa- 
tion was the fact that the Navy, using the 
same law as the Army used to deny pay to 
Philippine Scouts, paid their Filipino naval 
personnel who had been in identical status 
with the Scouts and, in addition thereto, the 
Navy also paid its civilian employees in the 
Philippines. Moreover, thé*Congress of the 
United States authorized compensatory pay 
to American civilians caught behind the Jap- 
anese curtain and who remained in the 
Philippines during the occupation. Pre- 
sumably this was done because the United 
States Goevrnment was powerless to do any- 
thing to bring aid or relief to these persons, 

Our Government also saw fit to reimburse 
certain welfare agencies and religious groups 
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for the losses sustained or for services rend- 
ered. Can we do less for our soldiers who 
fought for us, and suffered for us, so long as 
they remained loyal to the United States? 
We believe the answer is obvious, and that 
your subcommittee’s bill, H. R. 11787, will 
be approved by the Congress. 

In behalf of the American Legion I hereby 
express to you and each member of the sub- 
committee our sincere appreciation for your 
recognition of our Nation’s contractual obli- 
gation to our soldiers, and for your action to 
the end that simple justice may prevail. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNFDY, 
Director. 





Health Service Is a Basic Right of All the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major responsibilities of Congress today 
is to take an increasing interest in the 
human factors as well as the economic 
aspects of American life. 

For this reason, I want to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to a new study 
which has just been published, dealing 
with the general health situation of the 
American people. And surely national 
health is a foremost human factor which 
deserves the consideration of Congress 
today. 

Only recently off the presses, the study 
entitled “Health Service Is a Basic Right 
of All the People” is one of the most 
competent which I have noted in this 
field in recent years. It brings together 
the latest facts on the state of the peo- 
ple’s health and the facilities available 
to keep us well. This study was done 
under sponsorship of the Public Affairs 
Institute, Washington, D. C. The insti- 
tute is a nonpartisan, nonprofit research 
organization. 

It is especially significant, I think, that 
the words in the title of this new study 
are the same words used as the guiding 
premise for the President’s Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation. 

It is equally significant that this in- 
stitute, which seeks to promote wide 
public knowledge and appreciation of 
currently important problems, chose to 
deal with the topic of America’s health 
needs at this time. 

Dewey Anderson, doctor of philosophy, 
director of the institute, drew on the 
findings of a large number of research 
specialists in compiling the data used in 
this publication. 

My colleagues will be especially inter- 
ested, I know, in the general approach 
to one aspect of the national health situ- 
ation. In the foreword to his publica- 
tion, Dr. Anderson wrote: 

The author holds the view that all the 
professional health services should be 
licensed strictly by the State and each should 
be policed by its own professional organi- 
zation to insure the satisfactory and ethical 
performance of its tasks. That this is the 


surest way to protect the public from unpro- 
fessional conduct. The author is not fright- 
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ened by charges and countercharges leveled 
by one group of practitioners at another. For 
he has given considerable time to the objec- 
tive study of the merits of such attacks, and 
seeks in his summaries, handicapped as they 
are by necessary limitation of wordage, to 
present reasoned conclusions. The final 
judgment naturally rests with the reader. 


I would certainly say to my colleagues 
here today that this is a most concise and 
fair-minded way to begin such an ex- 
haustive summary study by a man who 
has been trained in the social sciences 
and has had long experience in examin- 
ing data and writing his findings in this 
and related fields. 

The purpose of this new booklet, I 
should point out, is “to present in con- 
densed form for ready reading and refer- 
ence the main points made by the Presi- 
dent’s commission” in its recent 5-vol- 
ume survey of the health needs of the 
Nation, according to Dr. Anderson. 

In a review of this new survey, Glenn 
E. Long writes in Healthways magazine 
that— 

From all that is presented in the booklet, 
it is obvious that the national health level 
is not as high as it should be. It is equally 
obvious that there are not enough doctors 
in the recognized branches of healing, and 
not enough hospitals and other facilities to 
provide the required care to maintain 
national health at a maximum level. 


That is one reviewer’s summary, but I 
encourage my colleagues to read for 
themselves the-facts as summarized in 
this new Public Affairs Institute booklet 
so that they may draw their own con- 
clusions. 

Considering it true that a shortage of 
doctors exists to provide maximum na- 
tional health, I think it is especially 
noteworthy that Dr. Anderson included 
in his study a review of the Doctor of 
Chiropractic as an integral part of 
America’s health personnel. 

It is the intention of the author to 
treat the various professions separately 
in order to more fully cover the contri- 
bution of each to the Nation’s health. 
One of these has now appeared as The 
Present Day Doctor of Chiropractic. 
Here we have a penetrating unbiased 
study of a comparatively new arrival on 
the American health scene. 

Dr. L. M. Rogers, executive secretary 
of the National Chiropractic Association, 
says “there is no doubt that this current 
study is providing a fine, factual basis 
for constructive nationwide discussion of 
our profession and its progress.” 

Science Sidelights comments that 
“since every profession is built upon a 
body of knowledge which has developed 
over a period of years, Dr. Anderson cor- 
rectly appraises chiropractic in the light 
of certain concepts which are regarded 
as well accepted by the public at large.” 

And, in one phase of the study on 
chiropractic, Dr. Anderson says: 

From a handful of patients somewhat 
more than half a century ago who came to 
D. D. Palmer (chiropractic’s discoverer), and 
got relief, those being cared for by today’s 
chiropractors number many millions. And 
every year the number swells as chiroprac- 
tors become more proficient and as their 
satisfied and healthy patients spread the 
word. Here is the best and final test of an 
emerging profession seriously serving the 
public, 
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Here, I believe, lies an important fact. 
In an era when there is a shortage of 
doctors and of health facilities, we find 
the fastest growing branch of the heal- 
ing profession. In its 60-year history, 
chiropractic has grown to become the 
second largest branch of the healing 
arts with over 25,000 doctors now 
licensed to practice this important heal- 
ing profession, dedicated to public health 
and welfare. 

The importance of Dr. Anderson's 
study is seen in this opinion from Science 
Sidelights that— 

Since this is the first time that an inde- 
pendent and unbiased study of the chiro- 
practic profession has been published, the 
author’s findings are of great interest not 
only to chiropractors but to the public at 
large. 


The author himself writes: 

In these modern days of our high-speed, 
nerve exhausting living, chiropractic is fast 
becoming an indispensable eiement in help- 
ing people maintain good health. 


And he says: 

Add to the foregoing the fact that the doc- 
tor of chiropractic is striving to build his 
profession, to meet his social responsibilities, 
to take his place as a leader in the commu- 
nity. 

Insofar as America’s national health is 
concerned, it is vitally important that more 
and more people turn to the art and science 
of healing so that we may, as a Nation, cope 
with the increasing problems and responsi- 
bilities, in this area of human living. 


Therefore it is of interest that Dr. 
Anderson concludes his special study on 
chiropractic by saying that “the profes- 
sion itself is so ardent about its future 
that nothing can stop doctors of chiro- 
practic from being devoted public ser- 
vants and becoming better ones with the 
passage of time.” 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to these 
studies of Dr. Anderson because I believe 
they both contribute much to the knowl- 
edge that is needed in America today so 
that we may better meet and solve our 
problems of human living for the benefit 
and betterment of all our citizens. 





The Foreign Aid Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star of June 10, 
1956. 

It is time, as this splendid editorial 
says, to recognize that our foreign aid 
program cannot be patched up. It has 
never worked, and it never will. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Can NEVER WorK 

The foreign aid program should not be cut 
by $1 billion, as proposed by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. It should be com- 
pletely abolished, 
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The big push is on to restore cuts in the 
foreign aid program and all the influence of 
the Eisenhower administration is being 
brought to bear to keep the program going as 
before. But more and more opposition to 
foreign aid is appearing in Congress. There 
is a reason. Congressmen up for election 
have been hearing from home. 

Look what happened to Senator Grorce, of 
Georgia, a supporter in the past of foreign 
aid. He was ousted without even a fight by 
Herman Talmadge, who opposes continuance 
of the foreign aid program. 

Look what happened to Senator WILey, of 
Wisconsin. He failed to receive the backing 
of the Republican organization and was re- 
placed on their ticket by a vigorous opponent 
of foreign aid. 

The American people have got more com- 
mon sense than their leaders in Washington. 
They have watched the Government spend 
$65 billion in economic and military aid 
abroad, and what did they get for it? The 
NATO alliance is virtually defunct. Coun- 
tries like Yugoslavia, India, and Egypt, which 
have received our aid, have turned their 
backs on us. Britain and France, while tak- 
ing our help, have begun wooing Moscow for 
trade and cultural relations. The Soviet 
Union could take all of Europe within a mat- 
ter of days because our allies have refused to 
build their own defenses and depend instead 
on us to defend them. 

Suppose you had a neighbor who for 10 
straight years spent thousands and thou- 
sands giving away money to people who 
promised to help protect him from bandits. 
And suppose these people kept on taking his 
money and spending it for high living instead 
of guns and barricades. Suppose they began 
to visit the bandits and make deals with 
them for an exchange of food and materials. 
Suppose that at the end of 10 years the ban- 
dits were more dangerous and stronger than 
ever, the people your neighbor paid ‘vere 
weaker and less united, and it looked as 
though they were going to treat the bandits 
even better than they treat your neighbor. 
Yet he still keeps on paying them at the same 
rate in the hope that maybe next year they 
will change. 

Wouldn’t you call your neighbor a plain 
damn fool? 

Well, that is Just what our Government 
has been doing with foreign aid. 

We are told, “The world is a sick patient 
kept alive by foreign aid.” Nuts. The 
world is a sick patient because we give him 
sedatives and Keep him in bed. If we made 
him get up and walk, he would. If we made 
our allies face their own problems, economic 
and military instead of shielding them from 
having to do so, they would get well mighty 
quickly. 

We are told that we have had 10 years of 
foreign aid and that has produced 10 years 
of peace. Again, nuts. We have had two 
wars—in Korea and Indochina—in those 10 
years. And even if we had had peace, the 
fact that we have been giving away Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money during that period 
isn't necessarily responsible. 

It makes just as much sense to say that we 
have had 10 years of record automobile pro- 
duction in the United States. And we have 
had 10 years of peace. So that means that 
if we keep on having record automobile pro- 
duction we will continue to have peace? 
What kind of ridiculous logic is this? 

The truth is that none of our aid pro- 
grams has been responsible for peace. Does 
NATO keep peace in Europe? The Soviets 
have a 10-to-1 advantage over NATO forces 
and could take Europe in a few weeks. Why 
don’t they? Only because they fear the 
retaliatory military power of the United 
States. It is our power, and our power 
alone, that has kept the peace—such as it 
is. Foreign aid has brought us nothing but 
bigger deficits, lost friends, and the disre- 
spect of our allies. In the 10 years we gave 
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away $65 billion the Soviets have grown 
stronger, our allies have grown less united 
and militarily weaker, and several of our 
beneficiaries have virtually abandoned us. 

Why keep on spending money which does 
us no good when we could be spending it 
on planes and ships and bombs that would 
assure our own safety—and at the same time 
assure the safety of our allies? 

Foreign aid cannot work as present and 
past administrations have hoped it would 
work because the whole program is based 
on foreign policy that is schizophrenic, as 
Dorothy Thompeon callsit. It can only work 
if the United States becomes frankly im- 
perialist and demands, as a return for our 
aid, actions by those receiving it that support 
our policies. We must use foreign aid to 
impose a Pax Americana, or else abandon the 
whole idea that peace can be won by this 
method. It is against America’s traditional 
principles to impose conditions for aid, to 
force allies to follow our direction. Our be- 
life in  self-determination conflicts di- 
rectly with our attempts to buy allies. If 
we are true to these traditional American 
principles, we can never make a foreign-aid 
program work for America. 

We will have more to say on this subject 
in the next few days. 





Jim Hagerty’s Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have followed with close attention the 
reports on the President’s condition dur- 
ing his stay at Walter Reed Hospital. 
I am sure that we will all agree that the 
public and the press have been kept fully 
informed of all developments. This is 
as it should be, and I feel that the man 
chiefly responsible for keeping the pub- 
lic informed has done a magnificent job. 
James C. Hagerty, the President’s press 
secretary has received numerous com- 
mendations in the press for his forth- 
right handling of the situation. In this 
connection I would like to insert in the 
REcorD an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, June 11, 1956, and the 
John M. Cummings column in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, June 14, 1956: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

June 11, 1956] 
Jim HaGERTY’s JOB 

This morning’s bulletin from Walter Reed 
Hospital reflects the President’s steady prog- 
ress toward recovery from his operation 
Saturday morning. And now that the crisis 
atmosphere has passed, the bulletin also 
serves to remind one of the splendid job 
which has been done by Jim Hagerty, the 
President’s press secretary. 

Mr. Hagerty is getting to be an old hand 
at this sort of thing. During the long weeks 
after the September heart attack he manned 
the information post in Denver and kept the 
Nation posted on Mr. Eisenhower’s condi- 
tion. That ordeal is not likely to be repeated 
this time, for the President seems to be out 
of the woods and well on his way to a resump- 
tion of the quieter White House routine. 
Nevertheless, it was a rugged weekend for 
Jim Hagerty—14 press conferences on Friday 
and Saturday, 37 hours without sleep, etc. 
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This, of course, is his job. It is what he 
is supposed to do when the need arises. Still, 
this country has never seen anything quite 
like the handling of the news of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s two illnesses. Never before have 
the people been kept so fully informed on 
a matter of such vital importance to them. 
To be sure, this was both the right thing 
and the smart thing to do. But it also was 
a job that could have been badly botched 
had it been entrusted to less competent 
hands. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 14, 
1956] 


“CanporR” A Goop NAME FOR JAMES “C.” 
HAGERTY 


(By John M. Cummings) 


There are times when we feel the initial 
“C” in the name James C. Hagerty stands 
for candor. Jim is the White House Press 
officer. He is the public-relations man who 
sees to it that the reporters, the television 
and radio blokes on the White House beat 
are kept well and truthfully informed on the 
activities of President Eisenhower. 

In the present emergency springing from 
the operation on the President to remove an 
intestinal obstruction Jim Hagerty has been 
every bit as frank as he was last year in han- 
dling the news of Mr. Eisenhower's heart at- 
tack in Denver. And in this policy of laying 
everything on the line he has the full ap- 
proval of Mr. Eisenhower. 

Candor pays off in confidence, Now, if 
Jim Hagerty had resorted to the technique 
of beating around the bush, of trying to con- 
ceal what should be fully exposed, suspicion 
would have crept into the public mind. Lin- 
coln it was who said something about the 
futility of trying to fool the American people. 
You may get away with it for a time but 
eventually the truth will out, generally to the 
embarrassment of the fakers. 

The whole world knows exactly the nature 
of the operation performed on the President 
at Walter Reed Hospital. It was explained in 
detail by the operating surgeon. For, the 
benefit of the press he drew on a blackboard 
a diagram showing exactly what was done to 
relieve his distress. 

It was conceded the President’s condition 
called for an emergency operation. It was 
major surgery. There was no pretending 
that what was to be done was something on 
the order of removing a wart from the little 
finger of the left hand. It was not an un- 
usual type of surgery. As Governor Harri- 
man of New York remarked, it was the sort 
of emergency that might come into the life 
of any person. 

Jim Hagerty deserves a lion’s share of the 
credit for frankness and candor in White 
House press relations. It was not always so, 
Jim is a chip of the old block. His father, 
James A. Hagerty, was for many years the 
top political writer of the New York Times. 
Young Jim himself started out as a political 
reporter, but gave it up to become the press 
relations officer of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
when he first went to Albany. 

Americans of every political complexion 
are concerned for the health of the Presi- 
dent. But they are no longer worried. 
They have learned they can accept as gospel 
the bulletins on his recovery issued through 
Jim Hagerty. They received their first les- 
son in this refreshing candor following the 
Denver heart attack. Now their faith is re- 
affirmed in the handling of the present ill- 
ness, 

The attending physicians tell you that 
Ike's recovery will be more rapid than in the 
Denver case. This was emphasized by the 
fact that within 48 hours after the opera- 
tion he was permitted to walk. 

While it may be distasteful to make com- 
parisons, it is difficult to avoid recalling the 
far different attitude of the men close to 
President Roosevelt in the final months of 
his life. He was renominated in Chicago in 
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the face of the knowledge on the part of 
Democratic leaders that he could not reason- 
ably be expected to last another year. He 
died a few months after taking the oath for 
the fourth time. There was no candor in his 
case; no effort truthfully to advise the peopie 
on his condition. 

Politicians, labor leaders, yes, so-called 
public-relations experts, would be well ad- 
vised to observe carefully the work of Jim 
Hagerty in Washington. 





Coming to the Aid of Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time it has been apparent to me that 
the attempt to bring prosperity to cot- 
ton growers by establishing a guaran- 
teed profitable price is comparable to 
attempting to cure cancer by the admin- 
istration of opium. The patient receives 
some temporary relief from pain but the 
favorable prognosis of this disease is 
hindered. Moreover, the acceptance of 
pain relief as a cure is a deterrent to the 
development of a kind of program which 
will effect cures. It was for this reason 
that I voted against a return to rigid 
90 percent of parity for cotton and other 
basic crops, and it is for this reason that 
I have introduced legislation which I 
feel is a better solution to the cotton 
problem. The legislation I refer to is 
my bill, H. R. 11478, which would pro- 
vide for a referendum among cotton 
growers and if two-thirds of their num- 
ber or producers of two-thirds of the 
volume of cotton approved such a pro- 
gram, $1 per bale assessment would be 
levied to provide a fund for the estab- 
lishment of expanded research and pro- 
motion programs in connection with 
cotton fiber production, usage, and sale. 
This legisiation has been very favorably 
received in various parts of the Cotton 
Belt. Among other comments to date, 
I include herewith an editorial from the 
Hanford Sentinel, dated June 6, an ar- 
ticle from the June 12 Fresno Bee, an 
editorial from the Memphis Cotton 
Trade Journal, dated June 1, and an edi- 
torial from the June 16, Fresno Bee: 
[From the Hanford Sentinel of June 6, 1956] 

COMING TO THE AID OF COTTON 

Congressman HARLAN HAGEN’s proposal to 
finance cotton research on a massive scale 
through collecting a fee on each bale of cot- 
ton sold rings true with reason. 

Hacen has introduced legislation to put 
this proposal to the farmers in a referendum. 
It deserves industrywide support. 

The main problem with cotton today is 
overproduction. The demand cannot keep 
up with the supply. Consequently the Gov- 
ernment must buy the surplus in order to 
keep the farmers from going broke. This 
oversimplication of the cotton difficulties 
does not present all the aspects, but that’s 
the general idea. 

To complicate the demand-supply squeeze 
is the constant improvement of the synthetic 
fiber industry. Textile material is being 
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built up from wood pulp, petroleum, coal and 
other common substances to offer real com- 
petition to cotton. This reduces demand, 
and increases the surplus. 

What is obviously needed are ways to use 
cotton more. Create more uses, broaden the 
market, sell the surplus for manufacturing 
in the wider field, and the cotton problem 
dissolves. 

The ideal situation, from the farmer’s 
standpoint, is grow crops that enjoy such a 
high market demand that the need is never 
quite met. Then prices are stable at a high 
level. 

HaGEN’s proposal was suggested to him by 
cotton growers of the San Joaquin Valley. 
It makes good sense. 

The idea is to have the Secretary of Agri- 
culture collect a sum of money on each bale 
of cotton marketed, possibly $1 per bale. 
The money would then be paid to the Na- 
tional Cotton Council to supervise and con- 
duct research on a nonprofit basis. 

To be most effective the research should 
not be restricted. Perhaps physicists would 
be able to find. ways to improve cotton 
strains, making it more adaptive to manu- 
facturing needs. Perhaps important gains 
could be made in methods of harvesting and 
ginning. 

Perhaps the research would find new uses 
for cotton fibers, in chemical treating, blend- 
ing with other fibers, improved ways of weav- 
ing and spinning. 

Perhaps some completely new use could be 
found. The printing industry, for example, 
is sore-pressed with shortages of newsprint, 
the paper on which newspapers are printed. 
A ready market would be clamoring for a 
cheap, strong, cotton paper. 

There is no way to tell where such research 
might stop, when one thinks of all the prod- 
ucts that have been developed from common 
coal, for example. 

There are several precedents for this cot- 
ton-research idea. One is the wool program. 
Another is the California beef promotion 
levy. Citrus growers of this State have long 
realized the values of pooling efforts to im- 
prove the product and its distribution. 

Cotton is still king. But the kingdom is 
under threat from many powerful quarters. 
It needs this basic, strengthening research 
program. 
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[From the Fresno Bee of June 12, 1956] 


Texas COTTON LEADER PROPOSES FARMERS START 
RESEARCH FUND 


Da.ias, Tex.—If cotton is to insure its 
long-range future, cotton farmers should 
begin thinking about paying from $1 to $1.50 
a bale into an industry fund for research and 
promotion. 

This proposal was advanced here today by 
W. T. Wynn, a Greenville, Miss., cotton lead- 
er, in an address to the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers Association. Emphasizing cotton 
must choose between research or recession, 
he pointed out that with an average 12-mil- 
lion-bale crop the collection of from $1 to 
$1.50 a bale would yield $12 million to $18 
million annually for work on cotton and 
cottonseed probems. 

Wynn, the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Cotton Council, said, 
“In no other way can I envision that over 
the long pull we will be able to give cotton 
a truly adequate research program.” 

MUST ALWAYS PLAN 


“I make this proposal knowing we have 
made great progress and that fine work is 
being done in Government and private re- 
search laboratories, and in our textile schools 
and textile mills. I make it, too, knowing 
‘we must continually plan for the future.” 

The $12 million fund admittedly is but a 
start, he said, toward matching the money 
which is being spent by producers of man- 
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made fibers, but is enough to get into a really 
effective program of research and promotion, 

The idea of farmers assessing themselves 
for their own protection is not a new one, 
Wynn declared, noting that in the Mississippi 
Delta cotton producers for 50 years paid $1 
a bale each year for levees to protect their 
lands from fioods. In many of these years 
the price of cotton was less than 10 cents a 
pound. 

“The threat to the cotton industry by the 
Mississippi River was no more real,” he 
warned, “and not nearly so permanent in 
nature as the threat now facing the cotton 
farmer—the threat his livelihood will be 
Swept away by the flood of synthetic fiber 
production.” 

COMPARES FUND 


Wynn pointed out about $14 million annu- 
ally is being spent by all ageneies on cotton 
research as compared with $60 million for 
synthetic-fiber research and development. 

The speaker said cottonseeed has lost to 
soybeans in the vegetable-oil market much 
as cotton fiber has lost to synthetics. Re- 
search has improved the quality of soybean 
oil as well as lard, another cottonseed oil 
competitor. Major work is needed, he said, 
on such problems as improving the color of 
cottonseed oil. 

Among many research needs for cotton 
fiber he listed, increased efficiency toward 
lower prices, staple length uniformity, 
greater strength, better insect and disease 
control, and improvements in marketing, 
ginning, and manufacturing. There is need, 
he said, for research to give cotton greater 
resilience, and resistance to heat, acids, and 
weathering. 

If the research gap is not closed, he warned, 
the industry can expect too an annual de- 
cline in cotton production. 


{From the Memphis Cotton Trade Journal 
of June 1, 1956] 


Let’s Go To WorK 


Too many people in the cotton industry— 
from farmers to spinners—have allowed 
themselves to be depressed by the problems 
created by surplus stocks, relatively high 
support prices, unsatisfactory disposal pro- 
gram, the competition of synthetics—and 
related irritants, major and minor. Actually, 
there is no cause for despair. More than 
that—there is every reason for hope, for 
faith in the future—and even for confidence, 
if that confidence is based on hard work. 

True, we are going through a crisis in 
our cotton economy. We are not alone in 
this. All those interested in producing, 
processing and merchandizing other farm 
commodities are sharing our tough experi- 
ences. They are unavoidable as part of the 
agricultural revolution now going on in the 
United States. Economic revolutions—like 
their political counterparts—are painful. 
But it will be a successful revolution in cot- 
ton—provided we roll up our sleeves and 
go to work. 

Blaming our mess on politics won’t get 
the job done—although undoubtedly poli- 
tics played a major role in bringing about 
the present situation. Cussing the Govern- 
ment won’t do it, either—although Govern-~ 
ment agencies at times have adopted policies 
which have seemed to us unreasonable and 
unwarranted. What will get the job done 
is an energetic effort to make cotton com- 
petitive in quality, end uses and in price 
with synthetics. That’s our major chore. 

An example of an effective approach is the 
bill introduced this week by Congressman 
Hacen, Democrat, California, providing for 
a@ $1 a bale tax in order to finance a cotton 
research campaign, based upon acceptance 
by cotton farmers in a referendum. This 
is sound thinking. One fact is apparent. 
The members of the cotton industry will 
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have to work to save themselves—no one 
else is going to do the job for them—cer- 
tainly not a welfare state government. 

Free enterprise is still the best social sys- 
tem devised by man. We still retain a 
measure of freedom. Let’s be more enter- 
prising so that we may regain what we have 
lost. 





[From the Fresno Bee of June 16, 1956] 
Corron INDUSTRY CHOICE 


W. T. Wynn, of Greenville, Miss., chairman 
of the National Cotton Council board of 
directors, pointedly says the cotton industry 
must choose between research or recession. 

This is challenging advice and there should 
be no question about which of the alterna- 
tives will be chosen. An increasingly com- 
petitive market demands intensified research 
to create expanded outlets for cetton 
products. 

In an address before the Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association, Wynn suggested 
the payment by growers of a $1 to $1.50 a 
bale assessment into a fund for research and 
sale promotion. On the basis of a 12-mil- 
lion-bale crop year, say, this would provide 
$12 to $18 million. 

Such an amount, along with the approxi- 
mately $14 million already being spent yearly 
by all agencies in cotton research, would go 
a long way toward an effective remedy and 
maybe a solution for the industry’s market- 
ing problem. 

Moreover, the outlay still would be far 
less than the $60 million annual expendi- 
ture for competitive synthetic-fiber research 
and development. 

To enjoy its rightful role in the economic 
picture the cotton industry will have to face 
the fact that what once was good enough 
to hold its own no longer fills the bill. 

It has an essential product to offer. But 
more acceptance thereof will depend upon 
the measure in which the cotton industry 
itself encourages demand. 





Abandonment of the Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Shelbyville (Ind.) News. 

I fully agree with the editorial’s in- 
dictment of the income tax, and its rec- 
ommendation for a Hoover-type commis- 
sion to give Congress the means to make 
a full study of the subject and arrive at 
a remedy. 

Our ancestors fought against taxation, 
because they knew taxation is the enemy 
of liberty. We shall be able to destroy 
the monstrous taxation of the present 
day, when we realize that in our time, as 
in 1776, the struggle is really a fight for 
liberty. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABANDONMENT OF THE INCOME TAX 

“Let’s get rid of the income tax.” 

That has been said by many a beleaguered 
citizen, after sweating his way through the 
tax forms and dredging deep to find the 
money to pay the bill. Usually it is amplified 
with unprintable adjectives. 
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But now that very thing has been said, in 
all seriousness, by a top authority—T. Cole- 
man Andrews, the former Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. It is the title to a strong 
article which Mr. Andrews recently contrib- 
uted to the American Weekly. 

Mr. Andrews denounces the income tax, as 
it is now constituted, on just about every 
conceivable ground. Here, in summary, are 
some of the things he has to say. 

The tax amounts to legalized confiscation. 
It begins at 20 percent and goes up to 91 
percent. A man with a $40,000 income pays 
far out of proportion in the amount of his 
tax compared with the man with a $10,000 
income, and people receiving income from 
dividends get even a worse deal—the corpo- 
ration tax takes about half of corporation 
profits before they are divided among the 
shareholders, where they are taxed again. 

Mr. Andrews said: “We have failed to real- 
ize, it seems to me, that through out tax 
system we have been playing right into the 
hands of the Marxists, who gleefully hail the 
income tax as the one sure instrument that 
will bring capitalism to its knees.” 


The tax is too complicated. Compara- 
tively few people can accurately figure their 
tax without help. In this connection, it is 
significant that Members of Congress com- 
monly call on Revenue Service experts to 
prepare their returns. 

Few people, if any, really understand the 
tax. As an example, 20 months after the 
Income Tax Code of 1954 became law, the 
official Treasury Department interpretations 
had not been issued. The difficulty lies in 
trying to figure out what Congress meant in 
wording the law, and then trying to plainly 
express Congress’ intentions. 

It costs the Government too much to col- 
lect. Mr. Andrews has high praise for In- 
ternal Revenue Service personnel. But even 
the more than 50,000 people in the Service 
cannot assure adequate enforcement. It also 
costs the taxpayers too much. Huge sums 
of money go to lawyers and accountants to 
fill out and to defend tax returns. 


It is unstable. As Mr. Andrews puts it: 
“Being based upon income, it’s a low pro- 
ducer in slack times and a high producer in 
good times. Thus, theoretically, rates must 
be raised when people are least able to pay, 
and they may be lowered when everybody is 
most able to pay.” 

It is destroying the middle class. This is 
among Mr. Andrews’ most serious indict- 
ments: “The middle class is being taxed out 
of existence and the Nation, thereby, is 
being robbed of its surest guarantee of con- 
tinued sound economic development and 
growth and its staunchest bulwark against 
the ascendancy of socialism.” 

Mr. Andrews proposes the appointment of 
a Hoover Commission type of group to com- 
pletely study the income tax and the whole 
tax system. Then a program can be adopted, 
he believes, for starting afresh. We're sure 
that a great many American taxpayers would 
agree that it’s about time. 





Panama Canal Company 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of the author of this bill or some 
member of the committee as to who owns 
the Panama Canal Company? 


June 19 


Mr. BONNER. ‘The United States 
Government. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is the United 
States Government the sole stockholder? 

Mr. BONNER. I know of no one else. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I have been ad- 
vised it is a private corporation author- 
ized by the Congress, but the Govern- 
ment is not necessarily the stockholder. 

Mr. BONNER. The Government owns 
the entire investment in the Panama 
Canal Company. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 
the Government? 

Mr. BONNER. It is. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. ‘Then any ex- 
penditure by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany would be equivalent to an expendi- 
ture by the United States Government? 

Mr. BONNER. Of course it would. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 


Is it an arm of 





Presentation of Congressional Franklin 
Medal to the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, June 16, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 

my privilege to present the Congres- 

sional Franklin Medal to the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 

Pa., during the alumni institute June 16, 

1956, in commemoration of the 250th 

anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 

Franklin. 

The address I delivered in connection 
with the presentation of the Congres- 
sional Franklin Medal follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE PRESENTATION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
FRANKLIN MEDAL TO PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY PARK, PA., DURING 
THE ALUMNI INSTITUTE JUNE 16, 1956, IN 
COMMEMORATION OF THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


It is a special privilege to speak to you 
today about Benjamin Franklin and to bring 
you a message of deep appreciation from the 
Congress of the United States. 

When the plan.was made originally to 
honor the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin the committee thought 
of only a small celebration. 

They expected to limit it to an exchange 
of ideas among the societies and institutions 
of which Franklin was once a member or 
which he founded or helped. 

But such is the stature of the man that 
the original and limited plan soon developed 
into a great outpouring of voluntary co- 
operation in 51 countries of the world. 

Franklin’s spirit and philosophy were 
never more alive and vital than it proved 
to be in this year—2'4 centuries after he 
was born. 

Nearly a thousand organizations, with 
hundreds of thousands of members, seized 
upon this opportunity to do one of the 
things Benjamin Franklin believed was nec- 
essary to help bring enduring peace to the 
world, 
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They will cooperate, all during the year 
1956, in a free and voluntary communication 
of ideas to help improve international un- 
derstanding. 

Each group plans its own program in its 
own country, in its own way. 

Ideas are exchanged through addresses, 
papers, books, and broadcasts through the 
generous cooperation of many thousand 
publishers and broadcasters. 

Already the Franklin Institute, which 
organized this plan, estimates that upward 
of 500 million people have been reached in 
the 51 cooperating countries. 

This is the kind of plan that Franklin 
himself once developed for the young United 
States. 

He was elected to membership in 28 of the 
most famous learned societies of his day—in 
England, France, Scotland, Holland, Russia, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and America. 

Through the transactions of these soci- 
eties and the free press he helped so much 
to develop, he took part in the exchange of 
ideas which helped our young country to 
grow in the technological world we know 
today, 

Twenty-one of these famous old societies 
that helped Benjamin Frankfin are still in 
existence and cooperating in the current 
program. 

They have been joined by many others in 
South America, Asia, and Europe in this 
modern exchange of ideas. 

Franklin believed that it was necessary for 
the peoples of all countries to communicate 
with each other—in addition to their gov- 
ernments. 

He thought that in this way, mankind 
could hasten the day when peace and under- 
standing would replace wars and threats of 
war. 

The Congress of the United States thought 
of this objective when they met to consider 
the most fitting tribute they could pay to 
Benjamin Franklin on the 250th anniver- 
sary of his birth. 

They felt, as they believe Franklin would 
have felt, that honor should be paid to those 
groups which did so much to help make his 
success in this field possible. 

The Franklin commemorative medal for 
distinguished service was designed for this 
purpose. 

On it appears these words of Franklin’s: 
“Wise and good men are the strength of a 
nation.” ‘The complete quotation adds the 
words: “Far more than riches or arms” 

Someday, the world will come to recognize 
the truth of that statement. 

The position of a country in the council 
of nations will be determined not by its 
material wealth or power of its armaments 
alone, but even more by the contributions of 
its great men and women to the welfare and 
progress of all mankind. 

Benjamin Franklin believed this more than 
200 years ago. 

He knew and said that the road would be 
long and difficult, 

But he never lost faith in the belief that 
“wise and good men” would be recognized 
as the “strength of a nation far more than 
riches or arms.” 

And that this day would be speeded by the 
free and open communications between the 
peoples of all countries. 

The United States honors that philosophy 
in the creation of the Franklin medal. 

Dean Stevenson Fletcher, of your univer- 
sity, in a delightful paper read at the Frank- 
lin Institute, listed Benjamin Franklin as one 
of the great leaders of Pennsylvania agricul- 
ture. 

Dean Fletcher did not accord him this 
honor because of any great success he had 
made on his Chester County farm, where he 
was mostly an absentee owner. 

But. he did include Franklin because of his 
great services in helping to found and pro- 
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mote the idea of agricultural education for 
thé young farmers of America. 

Benjamin Franklin was one of the early 
members in founding the Philadelphia society 
for promoting agriculture. 

He was a tireless advocate, as you know, 
of practical education as opposed to the 
more limited and ornamental education of 
his time. 

In pursuit of this objective, he helped to 
found the University of Pennsylvania and 
brought into it, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, the teaching of scientific and technical 
subjects. 

He wrote the Rules Respecting a Medical 
Education and Degree, which were adopted 
by the college of physicians for the training 
of young doctors. 

He assisted in developing Franklin and 
Marshall College at Lancaster as a school 
especially for young Germans. 

So it was only to be expected that he 
would lend his influence and ability to the 
development of a school for students of agri- 
culture. 

Actually, the first farmers’ high school was 
not opened until after Franklin’s death, but 
the idea of its beginning may be traced 
directly back to Poor Richard. 

This Farmers’ High School filled such an 
obvious and important need that it grew into 
your great university of today. 

The Congress of the United States is espe- 
cially proud that the institutions which Ben- 
jamin Franklin helped to start have been 
developed in succeeding years far beyond his 
fondest expectations. 

That is why this Franklin medal is pre- 
sented not only to honor Benjamin Franklin 
but also to honor the many wise and good 
men of your institution who have made the 
reality greater than the founder’s dream. 

Perhaps a true measure of greatness is to 
build so well that the foundations will carry 
forward into the future without danger of 
weakness, 

Benjamin Franklin built that way. 

It is part of the measure of the man that 
he helped to found our first scientific and 
technical education, our first medical col- 
lege, our first school for young people speak- 
ing another language, and our first agricul- 
tural school—all of which have come to 
greater service than even he could have 
dreamed. 

It is a very special privilege for me today, 
Dr. Eisenhower, to present you this medal in 
the name of the Congress of the United 
States, in memory of Benjamin Franklin, 
and to honor also the many wise and good 
men of Pennsylvania State University who 
have built and are building so well upen the 
foundations he laid, 





Strengthening the Family Farm, and 
Opposition to Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp two edito- 
rials from the Bedford (Ind.) Daily 
Times-Mail for June 6 and 7, 1956, 

These editorials vigorously support our 
historic national policy of strengthening 
the family farm, as the basis of our po- 
litical, economic, and social system. 
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They also point out how our so-called 
foreign aid actually involves the subsi- 
dizing of foreign agriculture with Amer- 
ican taxes, in the case of the very prod- 
ucts which we are trying to dispose of, 
because of the vast surpluses. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

{From the Bedford (Ind.) Daily Times-Mail 
of June 6, 1956] 
JENNER WOULD HELP FAMILY FARMERS 


Separation of the Nation’s emergency farm 
measures from the long-term proposals with 
a goal of strengthening the family farms is 
proposed by United States Senator Wiliam 
JENNER, Of Bedford, who recently sought un- 
successfully to put a limit on the amount of 
Government aid any one farm could receive. 

In a speech before the United States Sen- 
ate a short time ago, JENNER called for re- 
examination of our farm policies and de- 
clared that socialistic trends of the 1930’s 
were responsible for the farm programs of 
the past 24 years which he said have not 
solved the problem. 

In his demand for a limit on the amount 
of Federal tax money that would be paid to 
any one landowner or farm corporation, 
JENNER Obviously saw the need for shelp for 
the small farmer, the farmers who actually 
face hardship and a lower standard of living 
unless given some assistance and reassurance 
that he would be paid a living wage for his 
efforts, 

The Senator cannot see the necessity of 
paying thousands of dollars to the big farm 
corporations simply to increase their profits 
at the expense of taxpayers. 

In his recent Senate speech, JENNER said 
that he understands that under present farm 
legislation great landowners in the West can 
obtain more than a million dollars from the 
Nation’s taxpayers without lifting a hand. 

“Our policies,” JENNER declared, “exert 
constant pressure toward corporation farm- 
ing and the hated ‘latifundia,’ the huge 
estates owned by absentee capital and op- 
erated by farmers turned into hired hands, 

“Government payments have greatly in- 
creased the tendency toward the purchase 
of farmland by financial, nonfarm interests. 
During the potato scandal, we heard how 
farms in Maine were being sold by farmers 
to interests in Boston which had never seen 
a plow.” 

The Senator said that he had lost hope 
that manipulation of the so-called parity 
prices will be of any permanent benefit te 
the American farmers because parity price 
is price control and price control means 
price-controllers. Beyond that, price control 
machinery must, in the nature of the case, 
fall into the hands of the planners, the col- 
lectivists, the supernationalist, he said. 

“The first step on that slippery road brings 
us inevitably to the last step,” he said, 
“where we are enmeshed in a web of controls, 
visible and invisible, which is designed toe 
destroy the superiority of the United States 
in agriculture, in industry and in war.” 

JENNER said that the purpose of a farm 
program should be to save the American 
family farm which he said is the social basis 
for our free enterprise system, our political 
liberty, our biological heritage and our mili- 
tary strength. He recalled that the real 
military strength of the Romans lay in their 
independent farmers more than in their le- 
gions. But when the farms decayed, Rome 
was dependent on mercenary armies re- 
cruited from barbarian tribes. 

“It should not be the purpose of Congress 
to help corporation farming,” JENNER as- 
serted, “or the spread of factory methods to 
farming. It should not be our purpose to 
help the city owner who buys farmland to 
help him avoid taxes. It should not be our 
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purpose to do one single thing to increase 
the price of farmland.” 

JENNER described the price of farmland as 
a cost to the farmer-operator which reduces 
the net income he receives for his work. He 
declared that maturing societies must dis- 
tinguish between the share of farm income 
which goes for enterprise and the share 
which is paid for land because land owner- 
ship and land use inevitably grow more and 
more apart. 

The Senator called for the establishment 
of a congressional advisory commission 
which would gather the best ideas in the 
Nation on how to restore the family farms 
as the foundation of our society, on helping 
them maintain themselves without Govern- 
ment aid and by their productive arts, by 
constant cost cutting, by skill in marketing, 
and by raising the real income of those do- 
mestic producers in nonfarm industries who 
should buy most of their products. 

Tomorrow this column will discuss Sena- 
tor JENNER’s views on the relationship of the 
farm problem with the State Department. 





[From the Bedford (Ind.) Daily Times-Mail 
of June 7, 1956] 


Fore1cn Am ContTrisvures To FARMERS’ PLIGHT 


Our Government is doing everything pos- 
sible to increase agricultural production 


across the face of the globe while groping . 


with the problem of how to reduce it at 
home. 

That statement was made by Senator WIL- 
LIAM E. JENNER, Of Bedford, recently in a 
speech on reexamination of our farm policies 
on the floor of the Senate. 

We are, JENNER said in effect, promoting 
competition for our farmers by strengthening 
foreign agriculture to the point that it is 
competing with this country in the world 
markets. 

Our Government is spending a substantial 
portion of its foreign-aid appropriations for 
agricultural promotion abroad, and through 
these programs we taxpayers, including the 
farmers, are paying to supply competitor na- 
tions with seed, farm machinery of every de- 
scription, and hundreds of agricultural ex- 
perts to increase their farm output. 

While our own farmers have to pay dearly 
for such equipment and other factors, foreign 
farmers are getting it all free from the United 
States. 

In addition, this country is also spending 
vast sums of money to provide irrigation and 
other soil improvements abroad—again free 
of charge—which will continue to skyrocket 
competitive farm production. 

“We hear the Secretary of Agriculture com- 
plain about the surplus of cotton in the 
United States,” JENNER declared. “What has 
the administration done about it? Gt has 
made it possible through United States 
money for Mexico to double its cotton pro- 
duction. It has made it possible for India 
to increase its cotton production by 50 per- 
cent. It has made it pessible for cotton- 
growing Egypt to add 2 million irrigated farm 
acres when the Aswan Dam is finished. 

“All this cotton growing is being encour- 
aged by the State Department at a time when 
world production in the past 4-year period 
for which figures are available has already 
increased by more than 5 million bales, all of 
which competes with American cotton.” 

JENNER said that as result, this country’s 
cotton exports dropped nearly 40 percent in 
3 years, while exports by other cotton-grow- 
ing countries rose 46 percent. 

United States exports of wheat were cut 
approximately in half since 1948-49, while 
production and exports of countries receiving 
United States aid went up. 

We had an opportunity to sell wheat in 
South America, JENNER said, and our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wanted to sell it, but the 
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State Department said “No, we must take it 
up with our friendly allies.” 

Canada was tipped off and the Canadian 
Minister of Agriculture went to South Amer- 
ica and made the wheat deal. “Yet we talk 
about farm legislation for an emergency,” 
JENNER declared. 

“We hear the Secretary of Agriculture com- 
plain even more bitterly that there is a sur- 
plus of dairy products,” he continued, “yet 
the action of the administration in helping 
foreign dairy production to increase rapidly 
has forced a drop of nearly 90 percent in 
United States exports. 

“This is only the beginning. Money to 
build up foreign farm competition is flowing 
as freely as the Mississippi River.” 

The legislator said that there are nearly 750 
United States farm experts abroad, helping 
spend the money, helping foreign nations 
build up their farm production. This must 
stop, he said, if we are going to help Amer- 
ican farmers realize an American standard of 
living. 

“If we want to beggar them to the level of 
the Asiatic peasant, then the program so 
diligently pursued by our State Department 
is well on its way to doing the job,” JENNER 
asserted. , 

Regarding foreign-aid expenditures, JENNER 
said: 

“I have already mentioned the extent to 
which our Government is helping to increase 
farm production abroad.” The actual figures 
are even more striking. In the 7 years be- 
ginning April 1948, the United States foreign- 
aid program provided, for the promotion of 
foreign agricultural production, a total of 
$984,159,436—nearly a billion dollars. 

A half billion dollars went for the pur- 
chase of agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment—all as a gift to foreign farmers who 
are now able to compete with American 
farmers, who find no overgenerous Uncle Sam 
to give them tractors, or reapers, or trucks, 
or seed, or fertilizer, but who, on the con- 
trary, in addition to the cost of operation of 
their farm machinery, have to pay the tax 
bill. 

One reason why the cost of farm machinery 
and other things that the farmer buys is so 
high is the unbearable tax burden to pay for 
foreign gifts. 

In addition to this billion dollars, the 
United States has set up over $700 million in 
counterpart funds, also to help agricultural 
production. 

This direct aid is only a part of the total 
picture. The Government has given tax 
privileges and other forms of incentives to 
encourage private investments abroad. Also, 
the policy of keeping American goods off 
world markets has, in effect, encouraged 
private investors to expand production abroad 
without fear of having any real competition 
from American farm products. 

The 1 million acres of farmlands added to 
Mexican farm production were financed 
largely by American money. The story is the 
same all the way across Latin America. 





Strong Words, Good Advice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
as the final chapter of the foreign aid 
program will soon be written, it might 
be well for some, who so often and so 
loudly proclaim what Teddy Roosevelt 
would have said and how he would have 
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acted in these troublesome times, to read 
again what Teddy said about the profes- 
sional internationalist. 

Recently Mr. Warren Zimmerman, of 
Lawrence, Kans., in a letter to the editor, 
quoted Teddy Roosevelt and made some 
very pointed, well chosen remarks about 
the futility of foreign aid. 

Mr. Zimmerman simply points out 
what some of us here in Congress felt for 
a long time. The greatest asset there is 
for world peace is for a strong America 
in her own internal affairs, and about 
the surest road to defeat for the free 
world would be to have a bankrupt 
America. Is there anyone who does not 
believe that there can be no security or 
freedom for anyone in a bankrupt 
America? Is it not asking quite a lot of 
the Congress, in view of our present debt 
of $278 billion, to give away another 
$4,900,000,000 to peoples of foreign na- 
tions for the fiscal year of 1957? 

Here is Mr. Zimmerman’s letter to the 
editor: 

Strronc Worps, Goon ADVICE 

Eprror, JOURNAL-WorRLD: “The professed in- 
ternationalist usually sneers at nationalism, 
at patriotism, and at what we call Ameri- 
canism. He bids us forswear our love of 
country in the name of love of the world at 
large. We nationalists answer that he has 
begun at the wrong end; we say that as the 
world is now, it is only the man who ard- 
ently loves his country first who in actual 
practice can help any other country at all.” 
(Theodore Roosevelt.) 

Those prophetic words by the above illus- 
trious 26th President, a real and patriotic 
American if there ever was one, are more sig- 
nificant today than at any time since he 
uttered them. 

The salvation of the world depends upon 
a strong America; strong from a religious, 
moral, patriotic, and never-to-be-forgotten 
financial standpoint, for a worthless govern- 
ment financially can accomplish no more in 
its sphere than the commonest lout of the 
racetrack or gambling den. 

And if we continue financing the foreigners 
via the income-tax route; try to educate the 
underprivileged of the world while we won- 
der how to handle our own educational prob- 
lems (and that’s just one of the new and 
bold concepts of a vital social conscience) ; 
try to buy the gangster Tito or the Moscow 
sympathizer Nehru’s friendship; try to sup- 
port the poor peopleiof the world whom “ye 
have with you always” (one able authority 
once put it) that they may realize their as- 
pirations in life while your own can go to 
Sheol, for the one-worlders, you understand, 
must be kept happy; if we continue to sup- 
port the mendicant nations of the world 
who have warred since creation’s dawn and 
always will, for they have never learned the 
meaning of the word “honor”; then we will 
wind up finally just where every nation in 
Europe and Asia has ultimately landed, with 
poverty and wretchedness abounding with us 
on every hand. We've blithely traveled that 
route $280 billion to date. 

We will give our all and take off our shirt 
finally for our country, but supporting for- 
eigners financially forever is something else, 
@ task we’ve long been fed up on. We trust 
that God in His infinite wisdom, loving kind- 
ness, and tender mercy, points out a route to 
the electorate this fall for defeating the or- 
ganized financial brigands of both parties, 
commonly called bipartisan foreign-policy 
makers, that there may remain in this weary 
old world one nation still strong in all the es- 
sentials which make a country amd keep it 
great. In other words, we are sick and tired 
to death of voting “ja.” 





1956 
Visits to Red Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a very interesting editorial en- 
titled ‘‘Visits to Red Russia,” which ap- 
peared in the Catholic Standard, Wash- 
ington’s archdiocesan newspaper, on 
June 15, 1956. The editorial contains 
some very pointed and pertinent obser- 
vations that are worthy of deep consid- 
eration. There are millions of Ameri- 
cans who are greatly concerned with the 
increasing fraternization that is going 
on now between our Government and the 
Soviet Union. 

Visits TO RED RUSSIA 


The decision of the President not to permit 
all the military chiefs to visit Russia at one 
time is good news. It is not only a sound 
decision in itself but it is particularly oppor- 
tune for snuffing out the conflagration of 
speculation about visits to and from Red 
Russia. 

In fact, the presence of Adenauer in this 
country should provide a good incentive for 
caution. His trip to Moscow gained little or 
nothing while the extent of his substantial 
loss is not yet precisely assessed. 

There is no reason for inordinate haste in 
this delicate and potentially explosive mat- 
ter. Haste can only aid the Reds. It was 
fortunate that the President, according to 
reports, stated that any further visits would 
depend on the “circumstances at the time 
and the report of General Twinning at the 
time.” Certainly, it would be fantastically 
foolhardy to risk the prestige of the United 
States in one impulsive gamble. 

It seems to us that there is very grave rea- 
son to consider the following points in ac- 
cepting invitations to visit the Reds: 

1. Every acceptance implies at least an in- 
vitation to the Americans’ counterpart in the 
Soviet Union. We shall put ourselves in a 
grossly unfavorable light if we do not ex- 
tend at least reciprocal invitations. 

2. Every acceptance increases their hopes 
for expecting an eventual invitation to their 
highest authorities, This would be only a 
natural expectation and it could be inces- 
santly and cleverly exploited by their propa- 
‘ganda instruments. We shall not be able to 
drop the invitations at our choice without 
paying a heavy price in vilification and pos- 
sible loss of prestige. We are not engaged in 
an exchange with a nation which acts accord- 
ing to a code of civility—this is a propa- 
ganda battle with an avowedly ruthless 
enemy. 

3. No step should -be made without con- 
sidering its implications and repercusions on 
the millions of oppressed but potentially 
helpful allies behind the Iron Curtain. As 
the President and our Secretary of State 
(even recently) have stated, we have a moral 
obligation to these people, as well as an ob- 
ligation toward our own defense to foster 
all possible allies. We are the only hope of 
millions of enslaved peoples. The only fuel 
for their hope is the conviction that the 
United States does not approve the policy of 
the Soviet Union and that some day our op- 
position will effect somehow their liberation, 
as promised by our President. It would pos- 
sibly crush their hope and their present 
moral resistance to the Communist propa- 
gaaida if we are pictured as becoming friendly 
with the Reds and therefore approving the 
Reds’ policy. 
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This is an established fact, not supposition. 
We know this on the most trustworthy evi- 
dence of very reliable persons who are in 
contact with these people. In fact, the hesi- 
tation and vacillation by our Government in 
this matter has already caused considerable 
disappointment and has shaken the morale 
of these people. Probably this fact can be 
adequately appreciated only by those Amer- 
icans who have actually lived in contact 
with these peoples. 

The reaction of the ensalved peoples is 
roughly equivalent to that of the peoples 
enslaved by the Nazis during the past World 
War. The spirit of resistance was main- 
tained, as everyone knows who was in con- 
tact with these people, by the constant 
promises of help by the Allies. Any dashing 
of those hopes would have been a huge blow 
to our effort in liberating Europe. 

The resistance of these ensalved peoples is 
not a minor matter either to the United 
States or to the Reds. The Reds in Poland 
revealed their concern and the extent of 
this threat to their security by stating that 
30,000 lives were lost in combating the guer- 
rilla fighters since the war. This is a far 
higher number than was ever expected and 
certainly represents a minimum since it is 
to the advantage of the Reds to minimize 
the efforts of the guerrillas. 

4. The accounts of these visits will be 
published in the Communist and satellite 
world only by the Reds, not by the United 
States. It should be remembered that even 
the British account of the arrival of Bulganin 
and Khrushchev in England was jammed and 
thus eliminated by the Reds. They would 
permit only their account of the whole visit. 

Obviously, the account of their visits to 
this country as well as the visit of Americans 
to Russia will be slanted, altered or omitted 
in accordance with their designs. We have 
made no provisions for impartial reporting 
and could not enforce them even if they were 
made, If the visits are favorable to our 

-cause, we can only expect that the reports 

will be silenced or distorted. It is not a 
contest in which we can win—only one in 
which we can lose in varying degrees. 

Let us have a long, careful appraisal of the 
results of General Twinning’s visit (the wis- 
dom of which is not yet demonstrated) be- 
fore we make another move. 





A Vote on School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr.POLK. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorpD, I include the lead editorial 
in today’s New York Times on the subject 
of A Vote on School Aid: 

A VoTE on ScHoo.L Am 


The welfare of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of school children in cities, towns, and 
villages throughout the United States may be 
directly affected during the next few years by 
what the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives does today. All year long 
this powerful committee of 12 Congressmen 
has had before it a bill to grant Federal aid 
for school construction, and at last there is a 
good chance that it may vote on whether 
or not to allow the measure to come to the 
floor. If the vote is taken and, as seems like- 
ly, the decision is favorable, the House itself 
may be passing upon this important measure 
next week, not quite too late for the Senate 
to act before adjournment, 
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The delay has been unconscionably long 
already, due to political maneuvering rather 
than any lack of merit in the legislation. 
One of the major stumbling blocks in recent 
months has been the threat of the Powell 
amendment, which would deny Federal 
school aid to districts failing to comply with 
the Supreme Court’s antisegregation deci- 
sion. Integrated education is a necessary 
and desirable goal for our democracy; but the 
Supreme Court itself has laid down the gen- 
eral lines along which it will be accomplished. 
Irrelevant and punitive measures such as the 
Powell plan have no piace in such a pro- 
gram. It now appears as though the Powell 
amendment can be beaten on the floor, and 
this prospect gives some hope for ultimate 
success for the bill. 

The matter is one of genuine urgency. 
The enormous population growth of this 
country since the war has created an un- 
deniable crisis in local school systems 
throughout the country. This crisis takes 
many forms; but the one that the Federai 
Government can do most about, and in com- 
plete conformity with the American tradi- 
tion, is the desperate shortage of schoolrooms 
and school buildings. At the present rate 
of construction it is estimated that our coun- 
try may be 150,000 (or more) classrooms 
short when schools open 3 years from this 
September, meaning that in round figures 
some 4,500,000 children would not have ade- 
quate facilities. 

Congress recently found it possible and 
politically expedient to pass a bill to help the 
States with highway construction. Has our 
civilization become so grossly material that 
Congress thinks this is more important than 
passing a bill to help the States with school 
construction? We refuse to accept such a 
conclusion. Without such aid we will be 
depriving our children of even the basic 
physical plant in which to acquire the edu- 
cation and culture that ought to be the 
birthright of every American. 





Investigating a Union Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial, 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 16, 1956: 

INVESTIGATING A UNION TREASURY 


In the vast and still largely unexplored 
terrain of funds that unions collect for the 
supposed benefit of their members, consider 
the case of the Distillery, Rectifying Wine 
and Allied Workers International Union of 
America. 

This is the union which District Attorney 
Hogan has been investigating since 1953. 
He finally obtained an indictment against 
three union Officials charging bribery in the 
sum of $299,000 for welfare-fund kickbacks. 
The indictment, however, was dismissed on 
the ground that those accused had been act- 
ing as trustees of the fund and could not 
properly be tried for shortcomings as union 
officials, Mr. Hogan is contesting this on 
appeal. 

Now the district attorney has gone a little 
further. Another indictment against one of 


these former self-same officials charges 
$16,125 grand larceny from the union treas- 
ury, the money being paid to a woman friend 
who posed as a clerk but appeared at the 
office only on the occasion of Christmas 
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parties. Furthermore, the prosecutor has 
reason to think that a lot more money was 
being shifted around, for which reason he 
would like to have a good look at the union 
books. But these records are in Chicago, 
where Mr. Hogan cannot get at them, and 
the union president declines to cooperate. 
The district attorney's only recourse, at least 
so far, is to appeal to the AFL-CIO ethical 
practices committee. 

What the 30,000 distillery workers think 
does not appear on the record. Neither has 
anything been heard from the AFL-CIO. 
But the money involved belongs to the rank 
and file, and certainly there ought to be a 
sense of responsibility. It shouldn't be 
wholly up to the district attorney to enforce 
that trust. 





NATO and What’s Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin is a well- 
known military expert. In the New York 
Times of last Sunday he analyzes the 
issues that face the NATO organization 
in a changing world situation. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

NATO ann Wat's AHEsD—AN ANALYSIS OF 
ISSUES THE ALLIANCE FACES IN RELATION TO 
CHANGING WoRLD SITUATION 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The era of agonizing reappraisal is starting 
for the North Atlantic Alliances. 

Last week’s events, superimposed on the 
cumulative evidence of months indicated 
strongly that the alliance’s present level of 
forces and probabily its strategic concepts, 
as well as its basic political policies, would 
have to be changed. 

The clearest indication of the shape of 
things to come was the forecast from London 
that in a few years Britain's new military 
look would mean the end of conscription 
and a sharp reduction in the strength of 
British forces in West Germany. 

These plans follow a whole sequence of 
events that make the handwriting on the wall 
apparent. In itself the announced retire- 
ment of Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther as Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe, in the fall 
implies the end of an era. The French mili- 
tary preoccupation with Algeria, which has 
resulted in stripping the Atlantic pact de- 
fense system of nearly all French regular 
land forces; the troubles in Cyprus, a divisive 
factor between Greece and Turkey; and Ice- 
land’s request that United States troops leave 
are other weakening factors. 

An even more important factor is that the 
West German contribution to the Atlantic 
Pact forces still is largely on paper. The re- 
cent action of the North Atlantic Council in 
appointing three wise men to study ways 
and means of strengthening the alliance by 
emphasizing political and economic measures 
indicates the underlying worry in the West 
about the future NATO. 

Pundamentally, the problem of the alli- 
ance is the problem of military contradic- 
tions, psychological frustration, and eco- 
nomic stresses. 

ECONOMICS HELD VITAL 


The economic factors have been important 
since the beginning of the Atlantic alliance. 
However, the sense of urgency stemming 
from the Korean and Indochina wars re- 
duced the impact of the economic factors for 
the first few years of the life of the alliance. 
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But in recent years, particularly since the 
new peaceful policy of Moscow, the sense of 
urgency has been reduced. 

There is sharp competition for foreign 
markets, with both West Germany and the 
Soviet Union adding to Britain's export-or- 
die difficulties. Above all, there is an unre- 
solved psychological conflict in the Atlantic 
alliance induced by the military policies the 
organization has followed. 

The strategy of the Atlantic alliance has 
been based on a nuclear concept. So-called 
tactical atomic weapons will be used to de- 
fend West Europe against any Soviet attack. 
According to this strategy implied in this 
concept, but not explicitly stated, is the 
corollary that so-called strategic targets in 
the Soviet Union would be attacked with 
thermonuclear weapons. 

According to this theory, the superiority in 
numbers and conventional arms of the Soviet 
bloc would be neutralized and defeated by 
the West’s present superiority in nuclear 
arms, and the means of delivering them. 

This nuclear strategy is primarily respon- 
sible for the military contradictions that now 
exist in the Atlantic alliance and for some of 
the psychological frustration. Very few ex- 
perts believe that it would be possible to fight 
a tactical or limited nuclear war in West 
Europe without extensive devastation and 
hundreds of thousands of civilian deaths. 
Very few experts believe that such a war 
could be kept limited. 

EFFECT ON WEST EUROPE 


This prospect of becoming a radioactive 
desert, quite understandably does not fill 
West Europe with enthusiasm. It has had 
a two-pronged effect: reduced European sup- 
port for the Atlantic alliance and developed 
greater military dependence on the United 
States, which is the principal Western atomic 
power. It has led to a rather widely preva- 
lent belief that if West Europe’s shield is 
to be a United States atomic one, there is 
not much use for conventional forces. 

According to this belief, small ground 
forces would serve merely as a plate-glass 
window. Under the same line of reasoning, 
if the ground forces were attacked, the break- 
ing of the window automatically would 
trigger the nuclear defense of the West. 

These fears and these beliefs have influ- 
enced greatly the future of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. Britain’s decision to end conscrip- 
tion at some future date and to reduce her 
ground forces in West Germany by at least 
one-half is in part the product of the West’s 
increasing reliance on the nuclear deterrent. 
Inevitably this policy undermines West Ger- 
man conventional armament, and must lead, 
in time, to a reduction of United States 
ground forces on the continent of Europe. 

This nuclear strategy sells the Atlantic 
alliance down the river. It offers no alterna- 
tive to nuclear devastation or Communist 
conquest. 

A new strategy, as well as a new political 
policy, for the Atlantic alliance is the need 
of tomorrow. 





We Must Not Forget the Enslaved Peoples 
of the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I insert in the Recorp the 
text of my broadcast over station WHK, 
Cleveland, on June 16, 1956, on the sub- 
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ject of the Soviet enslavement of Lithu- 

ania, Latvia, and Estonia: 

Broapcast BY Hon. Frances P. Bo.Ton, Rep- 
RESENTATIVE (REPUBLICAN) 22D DitsTRIcT, 
Oxo, on StaTion WHE, CLEVELAND, JUNE 
16, 1956 
We Americans are deeply grateful for the 

freedoms that are ours. They have cost us 

blood and sorrow, which give us a certain 
understanding of the anguish of those who 
have lost their freedom. We remember the 
sadness in the hearts of all who have so 
suffered. We know that in the past decade 
alone more than 700 million people have 
fallen under the despotism of the Soviet 

Union. We have not forgotten that even 

more than 10 years ago Soviet armies en- 

slaved the people of the Baltic States of 

Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

All this week Americans of Baltic de- 
scent and their friends have been holding 
memorial services that mark the Soviet oc- 
cupation of June 1940, and the mass depor- 
tations that started the following year. To- 
night in Cleveland many of our fellow citi- 
zens are gathered in St. George’s Hall to 
observe those sad chapters in the history 
of civilization. 

Since there is much talk these days of 
changed attitudes in the Soviet Union, we 
Americans must take note of those who 
remain in the enslaved lands. Let me say 
to all who think Moscow has changed its 
strategy, read the speech by First Party Sec- 
retary Khrushchev before the 20th Party 
Congress of the Soviet Union. Our Depart- 
ment of State released copies of the speech 
last week. 

Read how cruel Stalin was in deporting 
Russian people from their home areas. But 
does Khrushchev have a single word of regret 
for the mass deportations of men, women 
and children from Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia? No; not once in his 6-hour ad- 
dress. 

The new collective leaders of Soviet Rus- 
sia say that Stalin was bad, but Lenin was 
good. But the people in St. George's Hall 
tonight know that in 1920 and 1921 it was 
Lenin himself who renounced the Soviet 
rights to the Baltic States. But in spite of 
that they were taken over. Do the collective 
leaders plan to return those lands to the 
people who have lived there for centuries? 

The Soviets say they have stopped the 
reign of terror in the enslaved lands. But 
still the people of Baltic descent cannot get 
their parents, brothers, or sisters out of 
enslavement, for the Communists will permit 
no one to leave. 

What can we in America do—so many 
miles away from the Baltic—to be of help to 
those brave people? Let me read a portion 
from one of their underground appeals to 
the free world: 

“We wonder whether the world knows 
about our sufferings, and our difficult and 
heroic struggle for the right and freedom of 
mankind to democratic ideals which the 
leaders of Western democracies have pro- 
claimed.” 

We must tell them that we do know and 
we hear their appeals—just as they tell us 
that they hear our voices speaking out in 
anger. We must give them the encourage- 
ment to continue their battle against seem- 
ingly impossible odds. For they have to 
know that we are still determined that the 
Baltic States will some day return to their 
rightful owners. If we ever forsake these 
fighters for freedom, we will destroy their 
last thread of hope. 

Tomorrow our fellow Clevelanders will at- 
tend mass in St. George’s Church in memory 
of those who are still enslaved. We all join 
in their pleas for the deliverance of their 
loved ones. Let us also urge them to, in- 
clude in their service a prayer for the con- 
tinued strength of America and for the never 
wavering determination to spread the prin- 
ciples of freedom throughout the world. 


1956 
Salute to Frank Gannett 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper trade journal, Editor and 
Publisher, this weeks pays a well-de- 
served tribute to Frank E. Gannett, of 
Rochester, who began his career as a 
newspaper publisher just 50 years ago 
this month. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the REcorp a col- 
umn by Robert U. Brown describing Mr. 
Gannett’s initial venture as publisher 
of the Elmira (N. Y.) Gazette, and his 
long and fruitful association in the years 
that followed, with Frank E. Tripp, now 
chairman of the board of Gannett news- 


papers. 
Suop Tatxk aT 30 


(By Robert U. Brown) 


“Fifty years ago this Wednesday, a date 
easy to remember, 6—6~’06, Frank Gannett, 
6 years an editor, took over the 6-man staff 
of the Elmira Gazette, at 106 Lake Street, as 
half owner of his first newspaper. Six was 
to prove his magic number.” 

So reports Frank Tripp who sort of went 
with the deal at that time and is now chair- 
man of the board of the Gannett Newspapers 
after Many years as general manager. 

Mr. Gannett is president of the organiza- 
tion which started 50 years ago with that 
1 paper and a claimed 12,000 circulation. 
Today there are 23 newspapers in the group 
with total weekday circulation of 784,000 
and 385,000 on Sunday. 

Mr. Gannett, born September 15, 1876, 
had 6 years of newspaper experience under 
his belt when he moved into Elmira—as 
editor of the Cornell Alumni News, manag- 
ing editor of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Daily News, 
and editor of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Index. 

Mr. Tripp, only 5 years his junior, born 
February 21, 1882, had almost as many years 
experience as a reporter in Elmira, having 
started there in 1901. It wasn’t long before 
he switched to the advertising and manage- 
ment side of the newspaper business al- 
though F. E. T. never lost his first love for 
the news side. In fact, he has returned to 
it lately by writing a reminiscence column 
syndicated by General Features Corp. 

It is from one of these columns that we 
quote now. 

Mr. Tripp recalls that in 1905 Edwin R. 
Davenport from the Omaha Bee had bought 
the other half of the Elmira Gazette. When 
Mr. Gannett (F. E. G.) entered the field, Mr. 
Tripp says he expected it to be his last day 
on the already ‘78-year-old Democratic 
mouthpiece. Instead it was the beginning of 
a half-century association, 

Quoting Mr. Tripp: 

“To look at Frank Gannett that first day 
no one would have guessed his destiny. He 
was 29, frail, narrow faced and pale, eager 
but scared. 

“Perhaps he was regretting that he had 
just risked the $3,000 savings and $17,000 of 
borrowed money for half of a decrepit politi- 
cal newspaper kept for years by David B. 
Hill, its undercover lawyer, and by the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

“Political sheets were gasping everywhere, 
or reforming. The Evening Star had been 
beating the daylights out of the Gazette for 
10 years. Gannett and Davenport had 


bought into a tough job. 
“But they knew how. It took only a year 
for the old-timers on the Star to conclude 
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it smart to join up with the two youngsters 
on the Gazette, rather than buck them. 
Elmira couldn’t support two evening papers. 
The Star and the Gazette beoame the Stare 
Gazette.” 

The march of progress in the last 50 years 
has not been all milk and honey, F. E. T. 
reports. “The first expansion was no aim 
toward a group of newspapers. It was neces- 
sity. Consolidation of the Star and the Ga- 
zette put five families of owners among the 
paper’s dependents. The Star-Gazette was 
going good, but not that good. Come war- 
time 1917, something had to be done about 
it. 

“This predicament was to change Ameri- 
can newspaper history. By 1917 the owner of 
the Akron Beacon-Journal had two sons, one 
in Cornell, one age 8. This year he made a 
decision that brought about two important 
newspaper groups. 

“The harassed Elmira owners heard that 
the Ohio paper might be bought. There were 
negotiations, but finally Charles L. Knight 
decided to keep the Beacon-Journal for his 
boys. Those boys are John S. and James L. 
Knight. (Now of the Knight Newspapers in 
Akron, Chicago, Detroit, Miami, and Char- 
lotte.) 

“Disappointed, the Elmira shoppers were 
led to Rochester by their national representa- 
tive, J. P. McKinney. He knew Rochester, 
came from there; was born in a hotel along 
the old Erie Canal, on the very spot where 
now stands Gannett newspapers headquar- 
ters in Times Square. 

“Frank and Davvy moved to Rochester. 
The other three original owners, who had 
owned the Elmira Star, died early, I. S. Cope- 
land, Woodford J. Copeland, and James F. 
Woodford. I bought Mr. Woodford’s share. 
All interests and acquisitions by 1925 had 
merged into Gannett Co., Inc., Frank Gan- 
nett the mortgaged owner.” 

Mr. Tripp wishes that “Frank Gannett had 
strength to reenact with Davvy and me the 
scenes of his Elmira beginning.” We wish so 
too. 

Unfortunately, F. E. G., approaching his 
80th birthday, has not been in good health 
in recent years. We join others in saluting 
him on this 50th birthday of the founding 
of the Gannett newspapers. 





Petition Opposing Alcoholic Beverage 
Advertising in Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, it is 
my pleasure to submit herewith, for the 
REcorD, a petition which I have received 
from a group of my constituents: 

PETITION 


To our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing-legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and its broad- 
casting over the air, a practice which nulli- 
fies the rights of States under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such 
beverages. 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic, there should be no 
encouragement to increase the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being mis- 
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led to consider them harmless, especially by 
the powerful audio and visual suggestions of 
radio and television. 
Mrs. H. E. White, Mrs. W. E. Stewart, Mrs. 
A. M. Clark, Mrs. Roy Smith, Mrs. Owen 
Raines, Mrs. Cora New, Mrs. E. M. 
Sutter, Mrs. A. J. Robins, Mrs. H. C. 
Weldon, Mr. H. C. Weldon, Mrs. Emma 
Sanderson, Mrs. J. P. Lawson, Mrs. 
C. L. Autry, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Reames, 
Miss Donnie Gay Vance, Mr. S. E. 
Crawford, Mrs. Katie McWilliams, Mr. 
Roger G. Mitchell, Mrs. Horace Wil- 
son, Mrs. Louis A. Wilmat, Mr. John 
Chadbourne, Birmingham, Ala.; Miss 
Marjorie Crockett, Miss Shirley Crock- 
ett, Miss Ruth Crockett, Miss Jerre- 
lyn Crockett, Sayreton, Ala.;’ Mr. J. L. 
Davis, Mrs. John Chadbourne, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 





How Long Will Americans Stand for the 
Tax Grab? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Town 
Journal for June contains an excellent 
editorial on the Hoover Commission re- 
ports and the opportunity for reducing 
Government expenditures. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I offer the edi- 
torial: 

How LONG WILL AMERICANS STAND FOR THE 
Tax GRAB? 


This month the second installment of the 
1956 Federal income tax is due, and millions 
of Americans will have to dig deep to pay 
their share of the Government’s spending 
spree. Other millions, who are subject only 
to the withholding tax, may not be so con- 
scious of the relentless drain on their earn- 
ings because their share is “withheld” before 
they get it. But they’re paying for wasteful 
Government spending just the same. 

How do you feel about today’s excessive 
income taxes? Do you pass them off with a 
shrug and a complacent “It can’t be helped’’? 
Or do you burn with anger that such a large 
part of your earnings is taken from you to 
pay for unnecessary Government functions, 
unneeded Federal employees, unsound Gov- 
ernment projects that compete unfairly with 
private business, unintelligent purchasing 
methods? 

For it can be helped. Federal income taxes 
could be lowered without sacrificing a single 
essential function or necessary defense ap- 
propriation. Had you realized that the rec- 
ommendations of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion have already saved the taxpayers about 
$7 billion since 1949? But there is still stag- 
gering waste. If the recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission were followed, an 
additional $7.5 billions yearly could be saved. 

Such a saving could mean a reduction of 
25 percent in every taxpayer’s personal in- 
come tax. Isn’t that worth trying to get? 

Such a saving could be made merely by 
getting rid of the incredible waste and in- 
efficiency that are costing all of us so dearly. 
Our tax rates are so high they have been 
aptly called “outrageous confiscation in ac- 
tion.” 

For example, among the fantastic revela- 
tions of the Hoover Commission were these: 
new Federal hospitals being built while 
existing hospitals have a billion dollars worth 
of unused beds; the Army with enough 
women’s wool serge taupe uniforms to last 
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more than 10 years; the Navy with enough 
canned hamburger to last almost 60 years; 
1 Government agency selling—at a few cents 
on the dollar—something another Govern- 
ment agency is buying at full price. 

Americans have always been Known for 
their refusal to submit meekly to injustice. 
Yet, strangely enough, they do little or 
nothing about the exorbitant and increas- 
ing income tax rates that rob a man of his 
ambition and initiative as well as a big part 
of his earnings, and put a brake on in- 
dustry’s effort to expand. 

The common assumption fs that nothing 
can be done about it. But something can 
be done about it. If Congressmen and Sen- 
ators get enough letters of protest from 
their constituents, they’ll realize the people’s 
patience is wearing thin and something had 
better be done. For Congress is still subject 
to the will of the voters. 

If you want to help put an end to unneces- 
sary Government spending and waste, so that 
you may keep more of your hard-earned tax 
dollars for yourself and your family, write to 
your Senators and Congressmen and tell 
them so. Have your friends, neighbors and 
civic organizations do likewise. The more 
the better—and the sooner you'll get long- 
needed action. 

GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
Publisher. 





Armed Forces Day Means What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include a column by George Todt 
which appeared May 19, 1956, in the 
Valley Times, of North Hollywood, Calif. 

In the column Mr. Todt predicts that 
when a showdown finally occurs between 
nationalism and internationalism, that 
our Armed Forces will be found to be a 
tower of patriotic strength for the Re- 
public against her world-government 
enemies. 

ARMED Forces Day MEANS WHAT? 


“The essence of war is violence. Mod- 
eration in war is imbecility.” (Lord Fisher.) 


Armed Forces Day is a day to celebrate. 

Our young men and women in uniform 
have it coming to them. They are the sinew 
and muscle upon which the Nation must 
depend if attacked by an aggressor. Better 
to honor them now before they may be sent 
away to fight someone else’s war. The serv- 
ice people are often the forgotten ones in 
peacetime—but oh, how they are lionized 
when war has been declared. So give them 
a break before it happens. But Armed Forces 
Day is really more than just a day to cele- 
brate. It is also a day on which to think 
about the preparedness of our country to 
defend this citadel of modern freedom 
against the fanatical Marxist gangsters—do- 
mestic and international—who would sell 
the birthright of the Republic and chain the 
United States to the hideous bondage of a 
future socialist world government. This 
would destroy our inspired Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights overnight. Every officer 
of the Armed Forces, as well as every officer 
of the United States Government, has taken 
a mighty oath to defend our Constitution 
against all her enemies—foreign and domes- 
tic—and from whatever quarter or direction 
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such a threat might arise. It would be noth- 
ing less than treason to do otherwise. 
Today there are a great many persons 
who fiirt with treason and subversion with- 
out, perhaps, being entirely aware of what 
they are doing. Ignorance is no legitimate 
excuse in such a case, however. Since the 


balmiest days of the slaphappy New Deal, 


loyalty to the United States has steadily 
given ground to the bitter rantings of false 
prophets who have counseled rank, undis- 
guised disloyalty among our people. This 
has been done skillfully under the vague 
guise of brotherhood, universal peace, and 
world government. They are the inevitable 
carrots which must accompany the Marxist 
stick. In the self-interest of those political- 
action hatchmen who exploit such cure-alls, 
we are told to discard our old-fashioned Con- 
stitution and American traditions for a con- 
fused, unworkable mess of socialist pottage. 

This is outright subversion, pure and sim- 
ple, and we should do well to mark such peo- 
ple who counsel thus for future reference. 
The day of reckoning will not be too far 
hence. For a great reaction against the 
Marxist conspiracy to sell American Joe 
Doakes to a self-appointed world government 
oligarchy has already commenced. Those 
who cannot even now perceive its tremen- 
dous and growing power in the grassroots of 
the Nation are either blind—or fools. 

I predict that when the nationalism, versus 
internationalism chips are really down in this 
case, our Armed Forces will be found to be 
a tower of partiotic strength for the Republic 
against her world government enemies. For 
Marxism of all shades is hated by the officers 
and men of our combat services—and this 
includes radical, anti-American interna- 
tionalism. Just ask the boy who formerly 
fought in Korea. Or perhaps the one who 
may be later shipped to the Midde East. 
Ask one of them the name of the only flag 
they might ever wish to fight for—and you 
will quickly learn it is old glory, and none 
other. There motto is just this one: “Amer- 
ica first, last, and always.” 


Finally, on Armed Forces Day, we should 
all dedicate ourselves to the proposition that 
the American fighting man must have the 
most advanced weapons and tactics that this 
richest of all nations can provide for him. 
Our theory of warfare must be the most ad- 
vanced in all the world—because we have 
the most to defend. We can take no chances 
on defeat. We must forget the adolescent 
strategy of the previous world wars, and of 
history before our time. We must concen- 
trate on perfecting our research and develop- 
ment along military lines for futuristic war 
as long as we are threatened by aggressors. 
We must achieve qualitative superiority over 
any combination of enemies which might be 
brought to bear against us. 





Public Sour on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8; 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the whole country is ahead of the 
Congress in this matter of foreign aid. I 
am inserting at this point an editorial 
that appeared recently in the Janesville 
(Wis.) Gazette. It expresses the general 
view of my constituents, I am sure. 

Pusiic SouR ON FOREIGN AID 

Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, of Louisiana, put 

it straight in a radio forum Monday when 
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he opposed the $5 billion foreign aid bill be- 
cause, he said, “the American people are sour 
on foreign aid.” 

Representative WALTER Jupp, of Minnesota, 
was arguing for restoration of the billion- 
dollar cut made by the House in the Presi- 
dent’s gigantic proposal. He added, however, 
that there is a billion dollars of appropriated 
foreign aid still unspent and still uncom- 
mitted. 

This fact is seen, also, in the new lower 
pressures in the Senate. The foreign aid 
proponents now want at least $600 million 
restored. Thus they infer that the tremen- 
dous giveaway is actually not needed and 
that half the cut might do. 

At last the men in Congress are aware 
of the growing and active opposition of the 
people to digging up billions which cannot 
be controlled in foreign spending. Neither 
are the people convinced that this huge 
spending is producing the desired results. 

Senator ELLENDER commented that the 
United States Government has already spent 
millions in establishing manufacturing 
plants, such as one for making starch in 
South Korea. These are wholly owned by 
the Government. In this country we call 
Government operation of business pure 
socialism. 

On the other hand, Representative Jupp 
urged that some millions are needed to op- 
erate these plants, or they would be closed, 
and the Koreans would suffer. 

The supposition seems to be that the 
United States must save the world by build- 
ing Government-owned factories everywhere, 
and then we are obligated to pour more bil- 
lions into those countries to keep the plants 
operating. 

If this is not an endless circle of big 
spending, we have never seen it. 

The only answer to this tremendous waste 
is the pressure of public opinion. If enough 
citizens tell their Congressmen and Senators 
that they object to this run-around, the 
gentlemen in Washington will begin to clamp 
down. Then we can start to pay off our un- 
conscionable public debt and cut taxes. 





Shipwreck and Rescue on the North 
Carolina Outer Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, at Ro- 
danthe, N. C., on June 16 I had the priv- 
ilege to speak at an exercise honoring 
the remaining few members of the for- 
mer Lifesaving Service which service was 
taken over by the Coast Guard many 
years ago. 

In addition to my address, Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. David Stick, of Kill Devil Hills, 
N. C., delivered an interesting and his- 
torical talk on the feats of heroism per- 
formed by members of the Lifesaving 
Service on the North Carolina coast. I 
include a copy of Mr. Stick’s address in 
my remarks: 

SHIPWRECK AND RESCUE ON THE NoRTH 

CAROLINA OUTER BANKS 
(A talk, delivered at Chicamacomico celebra- 
tion, Rodanthe, N. C., June 16, 1956, by 

David Stick, author of Graveyard of the 

Atlantic) 

IT am a writer, and not a public speaker. 
Therefore, I have written my talk today, and 
with your permission I shall read it. 
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For a number of years I have attempted 
to find and preserve factual information 
about shipwrecks on the North Carolina 
coast. In the process of this search it was 
not long before I realized that there was one 
period when the activities of those whose 
job it was to save the lives of shipwrecked 
mariners overshadowed in drama and human 
interest the very shipwrecks themselves. 
This was the period from the late 1870's 
until 1914—the period when the United 
States Lifesaving Service was active on our 
coast. ; 

The Lifesaving Service was, of course, suc- 
ceeded by the United States Coast Guard, 
and most people today consider them as one 
and the same. Certainly, there were a large 
number of individuals—including many of 
you here today—who were active in the Life- 
saving Service, and continued that activity 
in the early days of the Coast Guard. 

But I would not be honest if I did not 
point out that the great and glorious period 
of continual human sacrifice which charac- 
terized the Lifesaving Service began to wane 
soon after the amalgamation with the Cutter 
Service to form the Coast Guard. It was due 
partly to the changeover from sail to steam— 
and partly to the introduction of more mod- 
ern lifesaving devices following World War 
I. As a result, there is no more resem- 
blance between the old Lifesaving Service and 
the present-day Coast Guard, than there is 
between the three-masted schooner, and an 
atomic submarine. 

For a few minutes I’d like you to go back 
with me to those days of the three-masted 
schooners—to the days of the original Life- 
saving Service—and relive some of the ship- 
wrecks and rescues on this coast. 

Do you remember the August hurricane of 
1899? When it struck the outer banks in 
the middle of the month it was already a 
full-scale hurricane, for in Puerto Rico alone, 
some three thousand people were left dead 
in its wake. It caught up with more than 
a dozen vessels off the banks, and six of 
them disappeared without a trace. Seven 
others were sunk, or piled up on the beach, 
total wrecks. It broke loose the moorings 
of Diamond Shoals Lightship No. 69, and 
drove her ashore at Creeda Hill. It flooded 
most of the homes on the banks, and at 
Diamond City near Cape Lookout it caused 
such concern that the entire population 
picked up what was left of their houses and 
moved away—to Harkers Island, and The 
Promised Land—and some of them live there 
still, and may even be here today. 

On this section of the banks that the 
August huricane of 1899 kept the crews of 
Chicamacomico, and Gull Shoal, and Little 
Kinnakeet, and Big Kinnakeet stations busy 
for 3 days and 3 nights, and left the beach 
littered with wreckage—and bodies. 

It began shortly after noon, Wednesday, 
August 16, when Surfman W. G. Midgett, 
of Gull Shoal station, on south patrol, saw 
a three-mast schooner dangerously near the 
beach. Midgett was on horseback, and hur- 
ried back to the station to report to Keeper 
D. M. Pugh, who immediately assembled his 
own crew and called Keeper E. O. Hooper, 
of Little Kinnakeet, and Keeper Bannister 
Midgett, of Chicamacomico, asking both to 
meet him at the scene, 24% miles south of 
Gull Shoal. 

Horses belonging to G. L. Midgett and D. L. 
Gray were hitched to the beach apparatus 
cart at Gull Shoal station, and the crew 
reached the scene less than an hour after 
the vessel—the Aaron Reppard—had been 
sighted. By then she was on the edge of 
the outer reef, five to six hundred yards from 
shore. The surfmen from Chicamacomico 
and Little Kinnakeet arrived in short order, 
and helped set up the Lyle gun. 

Keeper Pugh’s first attempted shot, using 
a 6-ounce cartridge of powder and a No. 7 
Whitten line, and with an elevation of 23 
degrees, burned off the line and the shot 
was lost. The second fell short. The third, 
elevation increased to 25 degrees, and using 
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a No. 4 shot line, put the shot over the 
head stays. But by then, as Keeper Hooper 
of Little Kinnakeet reported later, “it was 
impossible for the men on the wreck to do 
anything, only to hold on for life to the 
rigging to keep from being swept overboard.” 
One man was swept overboard; then, as the 
lifesavers watched helplessly the vessel went 
to pieces. 

There were eight men on board the Aaron 
Reppard. Four more downed as she broke 
up. The remaining three, clinging to wreck- 
age, drifted closer to shore—close enough for 
the lifesavers to go into the surf after them. 
Despite the danger from floating spars and 
planks thrown against them by the high 
breakers, they managed to save the three 
sailors. One of the lifesavers, Keeper 
Hooper, needed to be saved himself, for he 
was knocked down by a wave and pummelled 
by wreckage, and in the process his leg was 
broken. 

Surfman W. G. Midgett had first sighted 
the Aaron Reppard at approximately 12:40 
that afternoon; by a little after 5 p. m. the 
crews had returned to their stations, with the 
three survivors and the injured keeper, 
Hooper. At almost that exact same time the 
day watch at Big Kinnakeet station sighted 
another three-masted schooner close in to 
shore, abreast of the station. Keeper A. L. 
Gray, of Big Kinnakeet, aware of what had 
been going on immediately to the north of 
him, called Cape Hatteras station for assist- 
ance, and mustered his own crew, and started 
down the beach after the vessel which was 
drifting toward the south. 

This was the three-master Florence Ran- 
dell, with 10 people on board, and within half 
an hour she had struck the beach, approxi- 
mately 2 miles south of Big Kinnakeet sta- 
tion. This time the luck turned, a line 
was fired across the vessel, the breeches buoy 
was set up, and with the assistance of resi- 
dents of Big Kinnakeet, and lifesavers from 
Cape Hatteras and Creeds Hill stations, 
keeper Gray and his men succeeded in land- 
ing all nine of the crewmen, including the 
captain, as well as the captain’s wife, before 
dark that evening. 

By then, however, the hurricane was 
reaching full intensity, the horses could not 
pull the beach cart back to the station 
against the wind, and for more than 24 hours 
afterwards it was impossible for regular pa- 
trols to be maintained by any of the sta- 
tions. 

That was Wednesday, August 16. Not until 
the early morning of the 18th were patrols 
resumed, and at 4:45 that morning, surfman 
C. O. Miller, of Litlte Kinnakeet station, dis- 
covered a vessel ashore, about three-quarters 
of a mile south of the station. He immedi- 
ately reported back to Acting Keeper N. W. 
Dailey, who had taken over when Keeper 
Hooper’s leg was broken. All telephone lines 
were down, and Dailey and his crew hitched 
O. J. Gray's horse and another to the ap- 
paratus cart and tried to go down the beach 
to the wreck. But the sand was so soft, 
almost like quicksand, that the horses soon 
mired to their bellies, and fell time after 
time, and the cartwheels buried up to the 
hubs. Somehow they got through to the 
wreck, found it to be the three-masted 
schooner Robert W. Dasey, her bow so close 
to the beach that her jibstays were hanging 
down, within reach from the shore. Again 
the rescue was accomplished without loss, 
this time 7 men, including the captain; and 
despite the soft beach the Job was done a 
little over 2 hours after she had first been 
sighted. At a vendue, or auction, 12 days 
later, the vessel was sold for $30; what re- 
mained of her cargo of coal, for 50 cents. 

Meanwhile, up here at Chicamacomico, 
Keeper L. Bannister Midgett had sighted 
still another three-masted schooner in dis- 
tress at break of day. This was the schooner 
Minnie Bergen, loaded with railroad iron, 
coal oil, and coal, with a crew of seven. 
When Keeper Midgett first sighted her she 
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distress signal in her forerigging; at about 
7 o’clock the captain slipped his chains, 
and at 8:30 the Minnie Bergen struck the 
beach a mile and a half north of Chica- 
macomico station. The Chicamacomico 
crew was on the beach, opposite, waiting 
and ready, when she struck. One shot was 
fired to the vessel, 300 yards offshore, the 
breeches buoy was rigged up, and by 10:30 
the Chicamacomico crew and the 7 rescued 
marines were safely back at the station. 

Once again, as in the three previous 
wrecks, the survivors were supplied with 
clothing which had been collected and sent 
to the station by the Woman’s National 
Relief Association. 

This had been a busy morning for the 
crew of Little Kinnakeet, at the wreck of 
the Robert W. Dasey; and for the crew of 
Chicamacomico at the wreck of the Minnie 
Bergen. It was busier still for one man in 
between these two—Rasmus S. Midgett, of 
Gull Shoal. For shortly before dawn that 
morning Rasmus Midgett, on south patrol 
from Gull Shoal, had found the barkentine 
Priscilla on the beach, 3 miles from the 
station. There had not been time to return 
for assistance, so Rasmus Midgett had done 
what he could by himself. It was enough 
to earn him the gold lifesaving medal of 
honor, highest award for lifesaving; for 
Rasmus Midgett had rescued 10 men from 
the wreck of the Priscilla singlehanded, run- 
ning into that terrible pounding, churning 
surf time after time after time. Seven of 
the men slid off the deck and into his arms, 
and were carried through the surf to safety; 
the remaining three, too weak to help them- 
selves, remained on deck. But Rasmus Mid- 
gett scrambled up the side of that wrecked 
vessel three times and rescued each of them, 
without assistance. 

Certainly that August hurricane of 1899— 
when the three-masted schooners Aaron 
Reppard, Florence Randell, Robert W. Dasey, 
and Minnie Bergen, and the barkentine Pris- 
cilla were piled up on the beach between New 
Inlet and Cape Hatteras—could not be called 
a typical 3-day period in the activities of the 
men of the Lifesaving Service. But the re- 
sponse of the lifesavers, at each of the five 
wrecks, was typical of the way the men re- 
acted to the call of duty at the risk of their 
own lives. 

The breeches-buoy operation—attempted 
three times, and successful twice on this 
beach in that August hurricane of 1899— 
has continued to be one of the basic methods 
for rescuing shipwrecked mariners. Since 
the breeches buoy is effective only when a 
vessel is close up on the beach, an entirely 
different type of rescue operation is called for 
when a vessel founders at sea, or is stranded 
on an Offshore shoal—this is the rescue by 
surfboat. 

The records of the Lifesaving Service con- 
tain a great number of surfboat rescues by 
North Carolina men operating from North 
Carolina lifeboat stations. One of the 
earliest and most famous occurred on De- 
cember 22, 1884, when the crew of Cape Hat- 
teras station, under command of Keeper Ben- 
jamin B. Dailey, and with Keeper Patrick H. 
Etheridge, of Creeds Hill filling in for an 
absent surfman, rowed through what was 
described by the investigating officer as “the 
most tumultuous sea that any boat within 
the memory of living men had ever at- 
tempted” on this coast, to save the crew of 
the barkentine Ephraim Williams. For that 
feat the two keepers, and Isaac L. Jennett, 
Thomas Gray, John H. Midgett, J. N. Jennett, 
and Charles Fulcher, received gold life saving 
medals of honor. 

Another of special note was the rescue of 
six men from the schooner Sarah D. J. Raw- 
son by the crew of Cape Lookout station, 
February 9 and 10, 1905. The vessel was 
sighted aground on the shoals around noon 
on the ninth during a break in the fog which 
had shrouded the area all morning. An 
epidemic of influenza had swept through 


was anchored about 3 miles offshore with a the station crew that week, and every man 
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in the outfit was sick. But they launched 
their surfboat, rowed out to sea on that cold 
and bleak February afternoon, and after 4 
hours reached the vessel, aground off there 
on the shoals. She was surrounded by 
breakers, her boat had been smashed to 
pieces, her bowsprit, foremast, maintopmast, 
deckhouses, and rigging were gone, and the 
lumber from her deck load literally filled the 
surf around her. 

Already one of her crew had been washed 
overboard; the six remaining were huddled 
together on the canted deck of the wreck. 
Keeper William H. Gaskill attempted to 
guide his boat through the mass of wreck- 
age, came within 200 yards, but was beaten 
back. Again he tried, and again and again 
and again, but when darkness came he was 
forced to pull away, and the surfboat was 
anchored there on the shoal, downwind from 
the Sarah D. J. Rawson, in the very path 
of the spars and lumber floating away from 
the wreck—for the lifesavers wanted to be 
near at hand if sailors were washed over- 
board. 

The 15 of them survived the night some- 
how—49 lifesavers in their little boat, 6 ship- 
wrecked sailors on the remnants of their 
schooner. And when the wind shifted 
shortly after dawn the surfboat moved in 
closer than before—close enough to get a 
line on board the wreck. One of the sailors 
tied it around his waist, jumped into the 
cold and angry sea, was pulled safely on board 
the rescue craft. Back went the line, 6 
times in all, 6 men rescued; and as each 
sailor was pulled out of the water a life- 
saver would remove his precious oilskin, 
wrap it around the man whose life he had 
helped save. And then the return trip, 9 
miles of rowing through a sea too rough for 
the safe passage of larger boats. They made 
it, finally, back to Cape Lookout station, 24 
hours after they had gotten out of sick beds 
to launch their boat. For this feat gold 
lifesaving medals were awarded to keeper 
Gaskill, and to surfmen Kilby Guthrie, Wal- 
ter M. Yeomans, Tyre Moore, John A. Guth- 
rie, James M. Pulcher, John E. Kirkman, 
Calupt T. Jarvis, and Joseph L. Lewis. 

There is time for only one more recollec- 
tion, and it seems appropriate that it should 
be of a memorable rescue by the crew of 
Chicamacomico station. 

The United States was at war in August 
of 1918, and German submarines had laid 
minefields in the sealanes off our coast. In 
the early afternoon of August 16, the 6,679- 
ton British tanker Mirlo, manned by a crew 
of 52, and carrying a full load of gasoline 
from New Orleans to Norfolk, struck one of 
those German mines opposite Wimble Shoals 
light buoy. A terriffic explosion rocked the 
ship, wrecking the engineroom and putting 
the lights and wireless out of commission. 
This was followed shortly after by a second 
explosion, which set fire to the gasoline, the 
British captain ordered his lifeboats lowered 
away. 

The port lifeboat, first to be lowered, 
fouled the stays and capsized, but the 16 
men on board, thrown into the sea, all man- 
aged to reach the overturned boat. The 
other two boats got away safely, just as a 
third explosion took place, cutting the ship 
in half and spewing its cargo of highly in- 
flamable gasoline over the water in all direc- 
tions. 

One boat, the captain’s, with 17 men on 
board, was soon clear of the sea of fire; 
the second, without oars, drifted before the 
wind, which was steadily increasing in ve- 
locity. The third—the one that had cap- 
sized—remained near the sinking vessel, 
bottom side up, in the very path of the 
burning fuel still gushing from the sinking 
ship. The men clinging to this lifeboat were 
themselves covered with gasoline, their 
clothes and their hair and even their bodies 
on fire. Only by remaining under water for 
as long as breath would hold out, then com- 
ing up again for a hurried breath of air and 
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submerging once more, were they able to 
remain alive; even so, in short order 10 of 
them disappeared from view, leaving only 6 
still clinging to the overturned boat. 

Here at Chicamacomico, meanwhile, the 
lifesavers, under Keeper John Allen Midgett, 
had heard the first explosion and immedi- 
ately prepared to launch their motor surf- 
boat. Keeper Midgett and his six-man crew 
came through the breakers without accident 
and headed for the towering cloud of smoke 
and flames rising from the sea of Wimble 
Shoals. En route they met the lifeboat car- 
rying the captain of the Mirlo, and gave 
instruction for him to proceed in close to 
shore and wait until the lifesavers could 
return. 

The Chicamacomico boat then moved to 
within a few hundred yards of the Mirlo, 
which by now was on the verge of disap- 
pearing beneath the surface. There they 
were confronted by a veritable sea of fire. 
The entire surface of the ocean seemed to 
be covered with burning gasoline. Flames 
shot up in patches, and above them the great 
cloud of black smoke rose skyward. The 
lifesavers circled the cloud, finding at last 
an opening in the blazing surface of the sea. 
And down this opening they saw the over- 
turned lifeboat, with figures still clinging 
to it. 

Keeper Midgett turned the wooden boat 
toward that blazing sea, the men manned 
their oars, and they skillfully maneuvered 
her down that narrow open passage, moving 
directly through great sheets of fire at times, 
constantly enveloped in black smoke, hardly 
able to see for the darkness around them, 
The overturned lifeboat was reached at last; 
the six men, exhausted, burned and black- 
ened, hysterical and unbelieving, were pulled 
into the surfboat. 

The Chicamacomico boat headed, then, 
for the open sea, searched for the third life- 
boat, found her finally, drifting aimlessly, 
so crowded her gunwales were almost level 
with the water, the men inside, singed and 
blackened. A line was passed ‘aboard, and 
the Chicamacomico surfboat headed back 
toward the beach to pick up the captain's 
lifeboat, towing the second one behind, car- 
rying the six survivors of the third. They 
landed through the surf, delivered the six 
survivors of the capsized boat into ready 
hands, then pushed out through the surf 
again, and brought in the other boats. 

They, too, were awarded gold lifesaving 
medals of honor—Keeper John Allen Midgett, 
Surfmen Zion S. Midgett, A. V. Midgett, P. L. 
O'Neal, L. S. Midgett, and C. E. Midgett. 

Already the Coast Guard has suceeded the 
‘Lifesaving Service, but their feat was in the 
glorious tradition of their predecessors. 

It is a tradition we should never let the 
world forget. 





Transpolar Route Via Seattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had occasion to obtain information con- 
cerning the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice operation in the Pacific area. In 
this connection, I was given a compari- 
son of air transport operations over the 
Central Pacific as against North Pacific. 
For example, the difference in mileages 
showed a round trip via the Central Pa- 
cific is 13,450 miles, while the short circle 
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route with an origin at McChord Field in 
the Pacific Northwest is only 9,748 miles, 
This means an average saving in operat- 
ing a cargo, passenger or convertible air- 
plane, based upon current rates for 
equipment, of $10,000 per round trip 
flight. 

That is why the postal service is mak- 
ing tremendous savings by sending 
A. P. O. mail to the Orient and Far East 
via Seattle. Where the cost to the Post 
Office Department is on a per ton per 
mile basis the economy of the short 
circle route is obvious. 

So, on western area air mail to West- 
ern Europe, will there be a huge saving 
by use of the polar route via Seattle. 

To emphasize the taxpayers’ interest 
in the Civil Aeronautics Board’s hearing 
for transpolar air service, I include an 
editorial from the Seattle Times favoring 
more frequent service over the Arctic, 
and especially regular service from the 
west coast with Seattle as a coterminal: 


SEATTLE DeseRveES MORE FREQUENT SERVICE 
OvER THE ARCTIC ROUTE 


Seattle and this area today are represented 
at a Civil Aeronautics Board examiner’s 
hearing in San Francisco on applications of 
two American airlines for transpolar air 
service between the Pacific coast and Euro- 
pean destinations. ‘The applicants are Pan 
American World Airways and Trans World 
Airlines. 

Seattle—meaning the area served by the 
Seattle-Tacoma International Airport—has 
two principal petitions to make in connec- 
tion with the proposed transpolar service. 
One is that the CAB authorize at least one 
or both of the domestic airlines to operate 
over the transarctic route from the west 
coast, with Seattle as a coterminal. 

The other is that the Seattle gateway be 
given more frequent service than is contem- 
plated by either of the applicant domestic 
airlines. If the applications are granted 4s 
now stated, both Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco would have the benefit of 4 or 5 flights 
a week on the transarctic route. The most 
Seattle or Portland could expect would be 
a single filght a week in this European 
service. 

There are ample reasons why Seattle 
should be given greater consideration in 
these plans. This is the closest west coast 
city for European businessmen and tourists 
traveling by air to the United States. In 
the large Scandinavian population resident 
in this immediate vicinity there is an im- 
pressive potential business for travel to the 
Scandinavian countries. 

This area already transacts a big volume 
of business with north European centers, 
which are markets for products of Pacific 
Northwest agriculture, notably fruits from 
this State’s orchards, and for timber from 
the region’s forests. The Boeing Airplane 
Co. has substantial orders to supply jet 
transport planes for a number of German, 
Belgian, and French airlines. 

All this commercial interchange requires 
travel back and forth, providing business for 
airlines operating between Seattle and the 
European countries. There also is a con- 
siderable volume of military travel—service- 
men and their dependents—from military 
installations in this immediate area to Euro- 
pean stations. 

Moreover, the Seattle-Tacoma Interna- 
tional Airport has been selected by the Gov- 
ernment for the second largest airmail fa- 
cility in the country, destined eventually to 
handle the bulk of the foreign airmail of 
the entire Western United States. 

This area’s interests in this matter are be- 
ing presented at the San Francisco hearing 
by J. D. Paul, as spokesman for the Seattle 
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Traffic Association of which he Is secretary- 
manager, the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
the Port of Seattle, and the Tacoma Chamber 
of Commerce. These agencies have the full 
support of the community in their efforts 
in this behalf, 





Medical Literature on Ileitis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I found 
an article in last night’s Washington 
(D. C.) Star by Doris Fleeson to be most 
interesting. I hope the Members of this 
Congress and the public at large will 
carefully consider the sobering facts 
contained therein. 

MEDICAL LITERATURE ON ILEITIS—PESSIMISTIC 

OPINIONS ARE MARSHALED TO COUNTER ATTI- 

TUDE OF WHITE HousE 


(By Doris Fieeson) 


As every doctor knows, the authority in 
medicine is the literature. 

It takes precedence over any one man’s 
opinion, be he doctor, reporter, politician or 
White House press secretary. 

One of the great medical libraries of the 
world is the Armed Forces Medical Library in 
Washington. Its collection of texts, surgical 
manuals and medical reports on ileitis is dis- 
tinctly bearish in tone, 

At practically every point it contradicts 
the “think-nothing-of-it” mood which the 
White House seeks to induce regarding Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's operation for ileitis 10 
days ago. : 

Instead, it depicts a chronic, debilitating, 
often progressive, disease for which the cause 
isunknown. Therapy for ileitis is repeatedly 
described as “supportive, not curative.” 

Dr. Burrill B. Crohn, who gave ileitis his 
name, is quoted optimistically by White 
House Press Secretary Hagerty. Hagerty 
argues that since ileitis is usually a disease 
of young adults, the grim figures about its 
recurrence do not apply to persons in the 
President’s age group. The President is 65. 

Dr. Crohn is certainly somewhat sunnier 
in his view of ileitis than most. But in 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for November 27, 1954, Dr. Crohn and 
Henry D. Janowitz, under the title, Reflec- 
tions on Regional Ileitis, 20 Years Later, 
wrote: 

“The cause of this disease remains un- 
known. * * * 

“Clinical aspects. The disease occurs in 
persons of all ages and both sexes and it ap- 
pears to have worldwide incidence. * * * 

“There is no specific therapy for regional 
enteritis and all available measures are 
strictly supportive. With the increasing 
length of follow-up studies, it has become 
evident from all carefully studied series of 
patients treated surgically that the rate of 
recurrence of ileitis is increasing. * * * 

“The high rate of recurrence of ileitis fol- 
lowing the short circuiting or the resection 
type of operation is leading to reevaluation 
as a criteria for operation. * * * 

“The reoperating of all the cases of ter- 
minal ileitis as they recur led to more recur- 
rence and more operations. I prefer now- 
adays to handle my patients as a medical 
problem rather than a surgical one. 

“My attitude is much more conservative 
today than it was.” 
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The newest text on regional enteritis seems 
to be by Frederick F. Boyce, professor of 
clinical surgery, Tulane University of Louisi- 
ana School of Medicine, New Orleans, La., 
January 1955. Dr. Boyce states: 

“Personal and collected therapeutic ex- 
periences (in regional enteritis) are suffi- 
ciently discouraging to produce the convic- 
tion that, as Kiefer has well expressed it, 
there are few diseases which should leave the 
physician with a greater sense of humil- 
ity. * ¢ © 

“Unfortunately, any method of treatment 
used in regional enteritis is empiric and will 
remain so until the etiologic factor is dis- 
covered and the pathogenesis of the disease 
clarified. 

“The beginning of therapy, therefore, is to 
make the patient understand the tentative 
nature of his treatment and to emphasize to 
him that he is suffering from a condition 
which will require observation, if not active 
treatment, the rest of his life. * * * 

“This is a disease in which psychologic 
factors are important, even if they are not 
responsible for it. * * * 

“I * * * regard sidetracking procedures 
simply as preliminary to subsequent resec- 
Gon. = * 

“The most discouraging feature of regional 
enteritis is the realization that no matter 
how expert the therapy and how gratifying 
the immediate results, there is no assurance 
whatever that the patient has been 
cured, *-° © 

“There seems no justification for the 
statement that one sometimes hears that re- 
current disease is less serious than the pri- 
mary disease. If anything, the contrary is 
true. Moreover, recurrent disease frequently 
presents major therapeutic problems. Re- 
currence of recurrent disease is not infre- 
quent, * * * 

“In the face of figures * * * from two 
of the most expert groups of surgeons in the 
country, it is clear why, before any treat- 
ment is undertaken, the patient or some 
responsible member of the family must 
clearly understand the nature of the disease, 
the limitations of treatment, and the chances 
of recurrence after any regimen that is em- 
ployed.” 

The famous Dr. Charles W. (Chuck) Mayo, 
in his book, Surgery of the Small and Large 
Intestine, 1955, says: 

“With regard to surgical treatment, the 
situation is rendered difficult because of the 
high rate of recurrence. * * * This rate is 
high regardless of the surgical technic used.” 





Anent Special Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, time is 
fast approaching in Virginia when the 
people of that great Commonwealth must 
take a stand. They must choose up 
sides; they must decide once and for all, 
whether or not they shall give up the 
fight to retain constitutional government 
in this great country of ours or whether 
they will sit idly by and watch the so- 
called Supreme Court of the United 
States, which has arrogated unto itself 
the task of regulating the thoughts, the 
minds, and sociological developments of 
the people of this country. 
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I thank God that three are people in 
Virginia who are willing to stand on prin- 
ciple in this great fight.. They are not 
willing to see the octopus-like court take 
over by judicial fiat the amending of the 
Constitution of America. There is no 
middle ground in this fight; we are either 
for retaining our constitutional govern- 
ment or we are for giving in and taking 
the easy course out. 

There are those in Virginia today who 
are advocates of a so-called assignment 
plan in answer to the Supreme Court’s 
opinion of May 1954, declaring segrega- 
tion in the public schools unconstitution- 
al. The assignment plan standing alone 
and by itself simply Jegalizes integration, 
as well as implementing the Supreme 
Court’s decision. I am not willing for 
this plan to be fostered upon the people 
of Virginia unless and until the people 
know and understand what is happening 
to them under such a plan. I am con- 
vinced that there are many others in Vir- 
ginia who feel exactly as I do. 

We are fortunate to have in southside 
Virginia a man of outstanding leader- 
ship, intellectual ability, and the intes- 
tinal fortitude to bring forcefully unte 
the people of Virginia the true facts and 
consequences that they are now facing. 
He is the Honorable J. Barrye Wall, edi- 
tor of the Farmville Herald. He reveals 
the assignment plan for what it really is, 
legalized integration. Mr. Wall has writ- 
peared in the Farmville Herald on Fri- 
day, June 15, and under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial here- 
with: 

ANENT SPECIAL SESSION 

Governor Stanley will call a special session 
of the Virginia Legislature before the middle 
of September to consider the school problem 
in Virginia. The action was taken after a 
recommendation by the school study com- 
mission in a 1-day session Monday, June 4, 
The governor asked and, we presume, ex- 
pected the commission to restudy its former 
report in the light of developments. Since it 
took the commission only 1 day to formu- 
late its report it may be presumed that it 
did not do much studying, nor did it make 
public any new proposals, It is logical toe 
presume that the commission has completed 
its work. If so it might be dissolved with 
thanks and let a full discussion of its Novem- 
ber report be had. 

The rank and file citizen has more or less 
depended upon the school study commission 
for leadership. The average citizen has 
given little thought toward a solution so 
implicitly did he depend upon the members 
of the commission. It is high time that 
each citizen, not in favor of integrated 
schools, do some thinking for himself, and 
if we dare to be so bold, educators, news- 
paper editors, and others begin a study of 
this report in the light of developments. 

The most important question is: Do you 
believe the United States Supreme Court had 
the right under the Constitution to decree 
the end of segregated public schools in Vir- 
ginia? 

If your answer is “Yes,” then you will favor 
the school study commission’s report which 
provides for legalized racial integration in 
Virginia’s public school system. The Court’s 
decision would nullify section 140 of the Vir- 
ginia Constitution requiring separation of 
the races in public schools. The assignment 
of pupils to schools on bases other than 
race definitely accepts the principle of racial 
integration of the schools. You may ex- 
pect as a result racial bickering, indetermin- 
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able law suits, deterioration of public edu- 
tion, and tense racial tension. 

Having established the principle of racial 
integration in schools the NAACP will take 
one of the subsequent steps in its “Target 
for 1963”: (1) Integration in employment 
by law through FEPC, decreed by the United 
States Supreme Court; (2) integration in 
housing, “abolition of ghettos which now 
deface the American cities”; (3) registration 
and voting; 44) integration in education; 
(5) integration in transportation; (6) in- 
tegration in public accommodations, hotels, 
restaurants, theaters, parks, and play- 
grounds; (7) integration in hospitals and 
health services; (8) repeal Senate rule 22, to 
prevent filibuster (which is a must in the 
NAACP program; (9) integration of volun- 
tary associations, churches, clubs, etc. It is 
indicated in the “Target for 1963” published 
by NAACP that these objectives except No. 9 
would be attempted by law. If not curbed 
the Supreme Court could well effect them 
by decree. 

If your answer is “No,” you will join hands 
with millions of Americans, the majority of 
the lawyers, and legislators in six States, who 
believe in government by the Constitution, 
the rights and powers of States, and the in- 
dividual liberties of the individual. The 
overwhelming majority of the southern peo- 
ple have been jolted out their lethargy by 
the integration decision of the Supreme 
Court and for the first time realize the 
constant and consistent trends away from 
the principles of constitutional government. 
The Court has made bold to usurp the powers 
of the States in other decisions of not so 
widespread effect in recent months which 
begin to awaken the people in other areas of 
the Nation. 

The Virginia Legislature took a stand 
through the interposition resolution. Six 
other States followed suit. By this proce- 
dure, constitutionally compatible, the issue 
of contested power can be forced. Until it 
is decided by a clear-cut amendment to the 
Constitution, there is nothing to be done. 
Governor Stanley and the board of educa- 
tion have the power and, as we see it, the 
obligation to proclaim the fact that Virginia 
schools will be operated according to the 
Virginia Constitution (racially separated). 

For this good reason the Herald has not 
seen the need for a special session. Of 
course if those in authority fail to enforce 
the letter and spirit of interposition, it is 
conceivable that a special session of the 
legislature may be needed to do it. 

However, this action is not indicated by 
the May report of the Governor’s school 
study commission. It could have shared the 
responsibility with the Governor by recom- 
mending a firm policy, but instead it recom- 
mended a special session. The attorney gen- 
eral and lawyers representing the Prince 
Edward School Board want a special session 
and new legislation. So far as we can deter- 
mine the only proposals now made public 
are contained in the Gray report, the assign- 
ment portion of which legalizes integration. 

Therefore, unless the legislature and the 
people repudiate the interposition stand 
made February 1, thereby breaking faith with 
sister States who have followed our lead, 
it would be inconsistent to enact the assign- 
ment program. 

May we ask what proposals the Gray Com- 
mission has for the special session? What 
legislation the attorney general and counsel 
for the school boards desire? 

Senator Edward O. McCue, of Charlottes- 
ville, has made a proposal that the State 
assume responsibility for the public school 
system and finance the operation through a 
sales tax, thereby transferring the responsi- 
bility solely to the State. 

Are there any other proposals? 
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Summary of the Major Provisions of the 
Rees Bill To Prevent Employment of 
Disloyal Persons by the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill I have introduced today estab- 
lishes a top-level, independent, three- 
member Loyalty Review Board respon- 
sible for determining the loyalty of Gov- 
ernment employees and applicants for 
Government service. Members will be 
appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Not 
more than two members can be of one 
political party. The President will 
designate the Chairman. Terms of 
members will be 6 years, on a staggered 
basis to assure continuity of policy and 
administration. Members may be re- 
moved by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance. The 
salary of each member will be equal to 
that of assistant secretaries of execu- 
tive departments, except the Chairman 
will receive $1,000 more. Membership on 
the Board will be a full-time job, with 
no outside employment permitted. 
Board headquarters will be in Washing- 
ton, but the Board will have subordi- 
nate boards as needed for its work. 

The Rees bill provides a comprehen- 
sive and effective procedure for investi- 
gation and development of information 
with respect to loyalty of present or 
prospective Government employees. 
Maximum use will be made of existing 
investigative facilities. 

After the bill becomes effective, no 
person can be appointed in a Govern- 
ment Department until his absolute 
loyalty has been determined under these 
procedures—except in case of urgent 
necessity for a new appointment, certi- 
fied by the agency head concerned and 
approved by the Board, where prompt 
investigation will be made after appoint- 
ment. Any agency head may initiate 
the loyalty procedure on evidence of dis- 
loyalty of an employee of his agency. 

The Civil Service Commission will con- 
duct a preliminary investigation of every 
applicant being considered for appoint- 
ment, using all pertinent sources of in- 
formation, including files of the FBI, 
military intelligence units, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
local law enforcement agencies, other 
Government investigative and intelli- 
gence agencies, and employment and 
school records. 

If the Commission finds no derogatory 
information relating to loyalty, it will so 
advise the department. That closes the 
loyalty procedure. Of course, if there is 
any other question of suitability for em- 
ployment the Commission will take 
proper action. 

If the Civil Service Commission finds 
indication that any employee or appli- 
cant for employment is of questionable 
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loyalty, it will immediately terminate its 
investigation, refer the matter to the FBI 
for a full field loyalty investigation, and 
notify the department concerned. The 
FBI will report the results of its investi- 
gation to the Loyalty Review Board. 
The President may, in the national in- 
terest, require an FBI investigation 
without a preliminary investigation by 
the Commission and, in his discretion, 
notify the department concerned. 

On receipt of notice from the Com- 
mission or the President of a full field 
loyalty investigation of any employee, 
the head of the department concerned 
may, in his discretion and if national 
security requires, suspend the employee 
pending final determination of his 
loyalty. Any suspended employee re- 
stored to duty because of a final deter- 
mination that he is not disloyal] will re- 
ceive compensation for the period of sus- 
pension at the rate provided for the po- 
sition from which suspended, less any 
earnings in other employment during 
such period. 

The Loyalty Review Board will refer 
each FBI report to a subordinate board 
for review and preliminary findings on 
the evidence. A unanimous finding that 
there is no question of loyalty will become 
the decision of the full Board, which will 
notify the agency concerned that in its 
judgment there is no reasonable doubt 
of loyalty. If the favorable finding is not 
unanimous, the full Board will review it 
and, if in agreement, will take the same 
action. 

If the finding of the subordinate board 
is adverse, or if the full Board agrees 
with a minority adverse opinion of the 
subordinate board, the person concerned 
will be notified in writing and may appeal 
to the Board within 15 days. 

The Board may, if in its judgment jus- 
tice requires, disclose its sources of in- 
formation, but any finding and state- 
ment to the person involved will be held 
confidential by the Board. 

Upon appeal the Board will consider 
any additional evidence submitted in 
writing or at a hearing and make a final 
decision, with immediate notice to the 
appellant and the agency head con- 
cerned. 

If there is no appeal from an adverse 
decision, or if the decision on appeal is 
adverse to the appellant, the Board will 
certify to the agency that the loyalty of 
the individual is doubtful after allowing 
him 30 days to file a complaint with the 
appropriate United States court, with 
copies to the Board and the agency head. 
The court then will have exclusive juris- 
diction to dismiss the complaint or to set 
aside the Board’s decision if satisfied that 
it is arbitrary, capricious, or otherwise 
contrary to law. The court may order 
Suspension of any employee during the 
consideration of his complaint if the 
Board shows that continuance on duty 
might be dangerous to the United States. 
No employee or applicant who files a 
timely complaint with the court will be 
discharged or rejected for disloyalty until 
his complaint is decided by the court. 

If there is no complaint to the courts 
and the Board certifies that there is rea- 
sonable doubt of the loyalty of any em- 
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ployee or applicant, or if the court dis- 
misses the complaint, the employee will 
be discharged or the applicant will be 
rejected, as the case may be. 

The Loyalty Review Board will make 
rules and regulations to carry out its 
functions and publish them in the Fed- 
eral Register. All statements before the 
Board by an appellant must be under 
oath. The appellant will have the right 
to be represented by legal counsel, to pro- 
duce evidence and witnesses, and to fur- 
nish competent affidavits or other writ- 
ten statements. No decision of the Board 
will be made except with the concurrence 
of at least three members, and the Board 
must maintain a permanent record of 
each member’s vote. 

The Loyalty Review Board and its sub- 
ordinate boards may subpena witnesses 
and books, records, and documents as 
deemed necessary, and may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses. Wit- 
nesses will be paid fees and mileage as 
paid to witnesses in United States district 
courts. 

In case of contumancy or refusal to 
obey a subpena the Board may invoke the 
aid of the appropriate United States 
court. Failure to obey a court order may 
be punished as contempt, under penalty 
of a $1,000 fine or 1 year imprisonment, 
or both. , 

The Rees bill sets forth basic stand- 
ards for use by the Board in determin- 
ing the need for removal of an employee 
or refusal of employment. These in- 
clude evidence of sabotage, espionage, 
association with spies or saboteurs, trea- 
son or sedition—or advocacy thereof— 
advocacy or revolution or altering the 
form of Government by force or vio- 
lence, disclosure of government by force 
or violence, disclosure of confidential or 
nonpublic documents or information un- 
der circumstances which may indicate 
disloyalty, performing or acting to serve 
foreign interests in preference to those 
of the United States, membership or as- 
sociation with any person, group, or par- 
ty known to the Loyalty Review Board 
or designated by the Attorney General 
as Communist, totalitarian, or subver- 
sive, or as advocating force or violence 
to deny rights under our Constitution 
or to alter our form of government by 
unconstitutional means. The Attorney 
General is required to publish a list of 
any such group, party, organization, or 
combination of persons and upon request 
will furnish the Board his reasons. 

The Board will report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress each year on 
the performance of its responsibilities 
under this legislation. 

Every agency will submit to the Board 
the name and fingerprints of any em- 
ployee not already submitted. 

The functions, records, and personnel 
information of the present Loyalty Re- 
view Board in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion—called the Old Board—are trans- 
ferred to the Loyalty Review Board 
created by the bill. This legislation in 
general will replace Public Law 298, 82d 
Congress, authorizing certain prelimi- 
nary investigations by the Civil Service 
Commission, except for pending cases. 
All inconsistent laws or regulations are 
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repealed or rescinded to the extent of 
any inconsistency with this legislation. 

The Rees bill also closes a gap in exist- 
ing laws by spelling out in affirmative 
language a prohibition against any per- 
son holding or accepting, Government 
employment or payment for any Gov- 
ernment service if he, first, knows, or 
has been notified in writing of a deter- 
mination by an appropriate authority, 
that he is of doubtful loyalty; second, 
engages in any activity which, under any 
law or Executive order, reflects adversely 
on his loyalty; or, third, belongs to or is 
sympathetically associated with any 
group, party, organization, or movement 
in which membership refiects adversely 
on the loyalty of members to the United 
States. 

Violation of this prohibition will be 
a criminal offense, under penalty of 
$10,000 fine or 5 years imprisonment, or 
both. 

Any Government officer or employee 
who knowingly appoints or pays, or re- 
fuses to discharge, any person found dis- 
loyal by the Loyalty Review Board or 
otherwise prohibited by this bill from 
Government employment or pay will be 
subject to dismissal from his office or 
position and a $2,000 fine or 2 years im- 
prisonment, or both. 

The bill does not apply to the Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United 
States or to Presidential appointees by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The President may exempt cer- 
tain specified persons as he deems neces- 
sary in the national interest. 

The provisions of the bill relating to 
the Loyalty Review Board will become 
effective 60 days after not less than 3 
members of the Board are in office. The 
other provisions will be effective upon 
enactment. 





Question of President’s Health 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a number of things about the recent 
attack of ileitis suffered by the Presi- 
dent which have been obscured by the 
great burst of press agentry which fol- 
lowed it by members of the President’s 
staff and even apparently reputable 
members of the medical profession. 
While members of the President’s staff 
are politicians and can be to some ex- 
tent excused their misstatements both 
from basic ignorance of medical subjects 
and from their desperate dependence on 
one man to hold their jobs for them, I 
think that there are certain facts which 
have been beclouded and which should 
be clarified. 

I intend to treat this matter further, 
but I think that an excellent study of the 
true state of the Preside::*’s health has 
been critically reviewed by Doris Fleeson, 
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@® newspaper woman of more than 
ordinary ability. 

I here insert into the Recorp an excel- 
lent article from the Washington (D. C.) 
Star of June 14, 1956, by that splendid 
journalist, and hope that all will read 
it who have not already done so. It goes 
far to dispel much of the foggy thinking, 
some of which has been deliberately 
fostered by desperate men, with regard 
to Ike’s health. 

QUESTION OF PRESIDENT’s HEALTH—INSURANCE 

AND MEDICAL STATISTICS ON ILEITIS PATIENTS 

ARE QUOTED 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


An excess of propaganda is beginning to get 
in the way of the public dialog about Presi-< 
dent Eisenhower’s health. That dialog is 
necessary and proper because the health of 
the President is an affair of state with grave 
consequences to this country and the world. 

The psychological warfare over the Presi- 
dent’s new illness was begun by his Army 
doctors almost before he was out of the ether, 
His aides are continuing it. 

The Democrats are starting to fight back. 
These attempted manipulations of public 
opinion can be expected to continue until 
they cease to have a point. 

Even the medical profession outside the 
Government is joining in. Dr. David Allman, 
a candidate for president of the American 
Medical Association, for example, told report- 
ers in Chicago that “when President Eisen- 
hower recovers he will be in better physical 
condition than any of his opponents, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, have been at any time in 
their lives.” Dr. Allman never attended any 
of these men. As the Milwaukee Journal 
points out, such silly stuff tends to degrade 
the medical profession. 

History shows that this is the way people 
are. Such is the stuff of the power and ad- 
vantage to be derived from the office of the 
Presidency. 

Yet whatever is or is not true in the propa- 
ganda war, the disease which required sur- 
gery for the President is a fact for which 
ample literature exists. That literature is 
available, In at least two cases of unques- 
tioned respectability and authority it cuts 
across the optimism dispensed at Walter 
Reed last Saturday afternoon by Maj. Gen. 
Leonard D. Heaton, the Army surgeon who 
operated on the President. 

Dr. Heaton said he thought the President's 
life expectancy might have been improved 
because he would almost certainly not again 
suffer with the disease. He thought there 
was nothing in the picture to prevent the 
President’s running again. 

Both the insurance underwriters’ bible, 
Risk Appraisal, by Dr. Harry W. Dingman, 
and the current issue of the New England 
Journal of Medicine, May 31, 1956, suggest 
that Dr. Heaton drew a long bow. 

The Risk Appraisal comments (p. 248, 1954 
ed.) begin: 

“Tleitis, regional—Crohn’s disease, 
ous. Always serious.” 

Details of the disorder follow and then 
this comment: 

“Slowly, progressively, the ailment be- 
comes chronic, about 10 percent. Resulting 
in obstruction of various degree. Short- 
circuiting operations offer hope, but not 
much. Prognosis always dubious. 

“Recurrence is distressingly high, 1 in 3 
within 2 years. In Mayo Clinic record of 42 
recurrent cases, 5 were dead, 10 invalided, 27 
arrested but 1 had continued diarrhea of 
severe nature, 5 had nutritional disturbances, 
19 had continued diarrhea of mild degree. 
Fact is, recurrence must be expected within 
2 years. (Lahey Clinic Bulletin 8:149, 1953.) 

A second grim study was cited and the 
point then made that “bowel resection often 
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necessary because of abscess, fissure, or ob- 
structions, in which event 50 percent may 
appear to be well, 50 percent will probably 
have recurrence in some degree or other. 
Trouble is, affected persons are subpar in 
general health. 

“Life insurance possibly acceptable on 10- 
year endowment plan rated for 300 percent 
mortality. 

“Disability coverage no, positively no.” 

Walter Reed doctors, after extensive tests, 
recently certified the President as in excel- 
lent health. Their glowing diagnostic find- 
ings did not mention the President’s intes- 
tinal pathology for which surgery was per- 
formed last weekend. 

The New England Journal of Medicine, 
page 1031, describes surgery as “palliative 
rather than curative” in a complete review 
ef regional enteritis which is Crohn’s dis- 
ease. The review discusses all of the treat- 
ment included in ileocolostomy. Its con- 
clusion: 

“It is this high recurrence rate, even in 
the hands of the most enthusiastic sponsor 
of any one form of operation that has rele- 
gated surgery to the role of a palliative rather 
than curative measure. This disappointing 
aspect is usually found within a year of 
operation, at the proximal point ef the new 
anastomosis—the ‘new terminal ileum.’ 

“There is pessimism and disillusionment 
about the effectiveness of any regimen of 
providing more than palliation and control 
of symptoms. 

“They all suffer from the disappointing 
sequel of recurrence and persistence of the 
disease.” 

That doctors disagree is a truism, but the 
foregoing accounts hardly fall within its 
scope. 

They are not the whole story. Patients 
often surprise their doctors and confound 
the body of research. And it also has been 
a very long time since the great Winston 
Churchill could pass a medical examination. 
But the above is part of the story, too. 





Resistance All the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
stated on the floor of this House a num- 
ber of times, we in Virginia are fortunate 
indeed to have people who are willing to 
put principle above personal fortune; to 
have people who believe in the constitu- 
tional precepts of their Founding Fa- 
thers; to have people who regardless of 
the consequences are willing to point out 
to the people of Virginia the pitfalls that 
are surrounding them, and to tear away 
the camouflage that has been thrown up 
by certain people in an endeavor to get 
the people in Virginia to swallow the 
Supreme Court’s decision of May 17, 
1954. 

I have in mind one of the outstand- 
ing Virginians of today, an editor who 
has done much to enlighten the people of 
Virginia, a man who stands upon the 
constitutional principles of our Founding 
Fathers; I refer to the editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, James J. Kilpatrick. 
On Tuesday, June 5, 1956, there appeared 
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an editorial in the 
Leader entitled “Resistance All the 
Way.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to include herewith 
that editorial and I commend it to the 
people of this great country, and in par- 
ticular to the citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia: 

RESISTANCE ALL THE WAY 


There is mighty little to be gained, for 
for the people of Virginia or for the Byrd 
political organization, by the unwarranted 
exchange of acerbities between Attorney 
General Almond and Speaker E. Blackburn 
Moore on the matter of school legislation. 
These gentlemen are too valuable to this 
State for their energies to be wasted in pub- 
lic feuding with each other. 

The dispute between them, if we read it 
correctly, stems largely from the different 
backgrounds that each brings to this prob- 
lem: Mr. Almond is a lawyer, a former judge, 
an experienced student of the law. Mr. 
Moore is a farmer and businessman, whose 
distinguished public service has been con- 
cerned with making laws, not defending 
clients. That each is equally dedicated to 
preserving segregated schools scarcely need 
be argued. Their end is the same; and if 
reasonably minded men may differ on the 
best. course toward attaining that end, at 
least. it may be suggested that, within the 
family, these differences be kept at the level 
of rational debate. 

This newspaper would like to join the Gray 
commission in recommending that a special 
session of the assembly be called. Perhaps 
a session in Virginia advantageously could 
be timed to coincide with the July meeting 
of the North Carolina Assembly in Raleigh, 
the better to preserve a common front in 
this part of the old South. But in any event, 
at some time during the summer, Judge Al- 
mond and other defense counsel must be 
equipped with new legal weapons, designed 
not for compliance with the Supreme Court’s 
mandate, but for more effective resistance. 

For the past 2 years, Virginia has been 
pursuing what John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
once described as a course of “wise and mas- 
terly inactivity.” Virginia has not panicked 
or rushed off halfcocked. We have made one 
desirable change in the State constitution; 
we have, on February 1, forcefully expressed 
those principles of fundamental law which 
Virginia conceives to lie against the Supreme 
Court’s decision, and we have asked other 
States to resolve a stated question of con- 
tested powers. Beyond that Virginia has 
not stepped. 

Now it is time, in our view, to consider 
further measures consistent with Virginia's 
expressed determination to resist the Court’s 
illegal encroachment by every legal, honor- 
able, and constitutional means. 

Toward that end, two steps might usefully 
be taken. 

The first would be a declaration of State 
policy, whether by the assembly or by the 
Governor in conjunction with the State 
board of education, that no school, any- 
where in Virginia, shall be integrated with- 
out specific court order, and then only after 
the people immediately affected shall have 
had an opportunity to vote upon integrating 
the particular school, or abandoning it. 

The second would be for the assembly, 
after mature debate, to enact whatever new 
laws may be found desirable, consistent with 
the stated intentions of February 1—that is 
to say, consistent not with compliance, but 
with resistance. 

On the first point, it may be suggested that 
such a declaration of State policy would 
settle many unce ‘tainties at the local level. 
Virginia’s position, as a State, is that section 
140 of our State constitution, which requires 
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separate schools, ought as a matter of right 
to be treated as still binding upon the local- 
ities. Virginia has recognized, as a matter 
of superior force in the Court’s hands, that 
the Court has undertaken to render section 
1740 void. But Virginia has denied the 
Court’s authority thus to trespass upon the 
reserved powers of this State, and we have 
called upon all other States in the Union to 
decide the issue. 

Until the issue is so decided, Virginia may 
have a duty to abide by specific court or- 
ders directed to specific local cases, but we 
need recognize no duty voluntarily to com- 
ply anywhere else. And let it be suggested 
that such a declaration of policy be di- 
rected to individual schools, and not to 
whole counties or cities. There is some 
doubt even in the Prince Edward case, as we 
read the pleadings, whether the suit goes 
to secondary schols only, or to all Prince 
Edward schools. In this connection, it may 
be noted that the NAACP now has suits 
pending in 2 counties and 3 cities; but the 
ether side of that coin is that no suits are 
pending in 96 counties and 29 cities, 

On the second point, it may be suggested 
that a number of new laws may be con- 
sidered, entirely within the State’s authority 
to enact, which would not acknowledge the 
concept of voluntary integration. A bill 
already has been drafted to provide for tui- 
tion grants. Another bill is ready for in- 
troduction by which compulsory school laws 
would be amended. A third measure would 
protect retirement benefits of public school 
teachers who may be employed by private 
educational corporations. 

More basically, bills could be drawn with 
the aim of shifting the battle from local 
school-board members to the Governor and 
the assembly. Or in another direction, bills 
could be devised with the object of so multi- 
plying litigation as to frustrate the NAACP 
for years to come; for example, once a coun- 
ty had been ordered to integrate a particular 
school, and its people had approved, that 
eounty could be authorized to assign each 
particular prospective student upon qualifi- 
cations having nothing to do with race. 
Thereafter, separate suits might be required 
challenging a locality’s decision as to each 
individual student. 

The important thing is not to despair, and 
not to retreat. Let us recall that Northern 
States, over a period of 30 years, deliberately 
and willfully—and successfully—defied both 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court in 
the matter of “personal liberty laws.” Be- 
tween 1830 and 1860, more than a dozen 
States above the Potomac, in the very teeth 
of a clear and unambigious requirement of 
the Constitution, enacted laws by which the 
return of fugitive slaves was prevented. 
Surely Virginia and the South, in seeking 
not to defy the Constitution but to preserve 
it, can exercise an equal ingenuity now. 
Surely we can defend our institutions with a 
vigor at least equal to the enthusiasm of 
those antagonists who would destroy them. 

Not long back, the Roanoke World News 
summed up the basic choice of policy that 
must soon be expressed by the assembly: It 
is whether to proceed in a spirit of compli- 
ance, and attempt to minimize the impact 
of integration; or whether to proceed in a 
spirit of resistance, and attempt to prevent 
any integration, anywhere, for as long as 
Possible. 

Our own choice, and to judge from the 
January referendum, it is the overwhelming 
choice of the people, would be the latter: 
Resistance now, resistance later, steadfast, 
unrelenting, massive resistance, stopping 
short only of local violence or civil war. The 


South can win this fight for State sover- 
eignty and the constitutional structure of the 
Union, provided the South establishes one 
a course and holds unswervingly 
oO it. 
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Statement Regarding the St. Vladimir 
Russian-Orthodox Youth Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said and written about the visiting 
Russian delegation of churchmen in the 
United States—is this just another facet 
in the propaganda program of the So- 
viet Union aimed at making us believe 
that there has really been a change in 
Soviet policy? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement regarding the St. 
Vladimir Russian-Orthodox Youth Or- 
ganization and a press release from this 
organization regarding the above-men- 
tioned delegation. I commend this re- 
lease to the careful study of my col- 
leagues. 

The St. Viadimir Russian-Orthodox Youth 
Organization is an organization composed of 
young people of the Russian Orthodox 
Church outside of Russia. There are chap- 
ters in every Russian orthodox parish in the 
United States. 

Most of our members are recently natural- 
ized citizens who came to this country after 
World WarII. Quite a number of them came 
from behind the Iron Curtain aud therefore 
know what communism is. 

We have chosen to become citizens of this 
country and would like to be useful as such. 
Our organization has set as one of its pur- 
poses a constant fight against communism 
wherever and whenever it is possible. Many 
of our members have proved their patriotism 
when they fought against Communists in 
Korea. 

Since the Geneva Conference the free world 
has been facing a new Soviet psychological 
offensive more dangerous than any so far 
experienced. The goal of the offensive is to 
undermine the morale of the citizens of the 
free world and confuse their minds as to the 
true aims of Soviet policy. 

Christian churches of the Western World 
have long been a great deterrent to the spread 
of communism; therefore, if the Soviet Gov- 
ernment can succeed in softening the atti- 
tude of these church groups and win their 
confidence and friendship, it will win the 
psychological war. With this in view Soviet 
leaders have given their blessings to the cur- 
rent visit of their churchmen to the United 
States. 

For subtle reasons of strategy the arrival 
of these Soviet churchmen to the United 
States has been planned in two sections. 
The first section, comprised of Protestant 
churchmen, headed by Mr. Jacob Zhidkov, of 
the All Union Council of Evangelical Chris- 
tian Baptists, was welcomed in this country 
on May 18. Mr. Zhidkov’s role could be 
likened to that of Mr. Malenkov’s when he 
preceded Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev 
on their visit to England. Mr. Zhidkov is pav- 
ing the way in much the same manner, for 
the arrival on June 2, of the head of the 
delegation, Metropolitan Nicholas Krutitzky. 
The nature of the visit is in no sense less 
political in spite of its being made by church- 
men instead of Government Officials. Mr. 


Zhidkov’s mission is to ingratiate himself to 
the large groups of Baptists in the United 
States and by this association to win the 
good will of these groups toward the Soviet 
Union. 

The Baptists are a very small minority in 


Russia, 


Mr. Zhidkov is not likely to encoun- 
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ter many refugees from Communist Russia 
among the Baptists in America—conse- 
quently he can sow his seeds of friendship 
without much fear of being challenged by 
Christians who know the true face of the 
powers he is representing. If Mr. Zhidkov 
and his companions can charm the native 
American Baptists and recruit supporters 
among these unsuspecting groups, in advance 
of any controversy which the more conspic- 
uous figure of Metropolitan Nicholas may 
arouse upon his arrival in this country, the 
success of this campaign is assured. 

Mr. Zhidkov has cheered the Baptist World 
Alliance by announcing that Russian Baptists 
are converting 12,000 new members every 
year and that the Russian Baptist Church 
has grown from “100,000 since prerevolu- 
tionary times to 500,000 in the Soviet era.” 
These figures are fantasy and Mr. Zhidkov 
conveniently forgot about the more than 
690,000 German Baptists of the Volga Ger- 
man Republic, who disappeared together with 
their Lutheran brothers, somewhere in 
Siberia in the late 1930's and early 1940's. 

Not much is known about the career of 
Mr. Zhidkov excepting that he was always a 
trusted friend of the Soviet Government. In 
his speech at the Conference in Defense of 
Peace of All Churches and Religious Asso- 
ciations in the U. S. S. R., held in Troitse- 
Sergiyeva Monastery, Zagorsk, May 9-12, 
1952, Mr. Zhidkov made the following state- 
ment: “Our country and her people, led by 
I. V. Stalin, the standard bearer of peace, 
unswervingly march at the head of all peace 
supporters.” (Published patriarchate docu- 
ments and materials, p. 150.) This meeting 
at Zagorsk was taking place at the very time 
when the United States Army together with 
armies of several members of the United 
Nations were fighting in Korea against Chi- 
nese and Korean Communists, armed and 
sustained by this same “peace-loving” leader. 

On many occasions Metropolitan Nicholas 
too has paid high tribute to Stalin, praising 
his love for mankind and peace, at the same 
time denouncing by inference, Americans, as 
warmongers, alleging and protesting the use 
of “germ warfare” by Americans in Korea 
and attributing all the unrest in the world 
to capitalist greed. 

Some examples of the type of speech made 
by Metropolitan Nicholas are as follows 
(March 13, 1952, to the workers of Moscow, 
Journal of Moscow Patriarchate, No. 4, 1952): 
“The American aggressors in Korea have cov- 
ered themselves with dishonor in bombing 
the defenseless, peace-loving Koreans.” 

In his speech at the second world congress 
of Friends of Peace published in the Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate, No. 12, 1950, 
Metropolitan Nicholas spoke not only as a 
citizen of the Soviets but also as a bishop 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, in the 
name of the church, recognizing his respon- 
sibility in the face of God, the Orthodox 
Church, and history. After that introduc- 
tion, Metropolitan Nicholas spoke of Ameri- 
cans in Korea as using, “Gallows, firing 
squads, atrocious tortures—not only of pris- 
oners of war but of children, old people, 
women, and sick people.” 

In December 1951, as recorded in the Jour- 
nal of the Moscow Patriarchate, Nicolai de- 
clared: “American aggressors continue to 
wage a war of extermination in Korea. * * * 
The ideas of hatred of humanity are inocu- 
lated in children and young people on a broad 
scale in the U. S. A. * * * It is thus that 
the American kindlers of war try to raise 
murderers from their tender years.” 

He called us American criminals and also 
civilized savages. In a speech delivered in 
Berlin, February 23, 1951, before the first 
session of the World Council of Peace, also 
reported in the Journal of the Moscow Patri- 
archate, Nicolai said: 

“For the purpose of annihilating the popu- 
lation, the American criminals first of all 
fanatically killed political prisoners (from 
200,000 to 400,000 persons) forcing them 
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first to dig their own graves; they threw the 
bodies of patriots who had been hung, shot, 
or who died from typhus into a precipice and, 
to conceal the traces, blew up a cliff above 
it. st. ¢ 

“These civilized savages arranged shooting 
matches with living targets, binding peasants 
to posts with barbed wire and shooting each 
of them over the heart of the target. Re- 
viving the customs of the young Fascists, 
young Yankees photographed these scenes 
for their family albums and sent them home 
to their fiances and wives.” 

These and other statements were brought 
to the attention of Metropolitan Nicholas at 
the last meeting with American clergymen, 
in Moscow, but in the reports they have pub- 
lished no mention is made of any words of 
repentance on his part. If Metropolitan 
Nicholas believes he spoke the truth, how 
then can he visit a country guilty of such 
crimes? If Metropolitan Nicholas does not 
believe his own statements express the truth 
why does he not make a public statement to 
that end and apologize? 

In 1945, Metropolitan Nicholas was an “im~< 
partial” member of a commission which in- 
vestigated the massaere of some thousands of 
Polish officers at Katyn, in Poland. Metro- 
politan Nicholas signed a statement exon-« 
erating the Soviet Government and at- 
tributing this massacre to the Germans. A 
congressional committee has recently come 
to the conclusion that the Katyn executions 
were carried out by order of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

Metropolitan Nicholas began his associa- 
tion with the Russian Orthodox Church as a 
youth, before the Communist revolution. He 
distinguished himself as a brilliant student 
in a theological seminary. His rise to an 
influential position in the church in Soviet 
Russia, however, took place at a time when 
thousands of monks, priests, and bishops, 
were being martyred, executed, or deported, 
by the Soviet Government. During those 
years of persecution the hierarchy of the 
Russian Church opposed all the attempts of 
the Soviets to gain its obedience. After the 
death of Patriarch Tikhon no successor to his 
see could be elected and a number of Locum- 
Tenere’s were subsequently arrested until in 
1927 Metropolitan (later patriarch) Sergey 
agreed to pledge loyalty of the hierarchy to 
the Soviets. The majority of bishops did not 
agree with him and were arrested. By 1939 
the only prerevolutionary bishops still active 
were Patriarch Sergey and the present Pa- 
triarch Alexy. His right hand is Mctropoli- 
tan Nicholas. 

Metropolitan Nicholas made a compromise 
with Communist rulers, set aside considera- 
tions of principle and conscience, and placed 
his ability at the service of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. He became the political force with- 
in a church subjugated by Communist 
rulers—an arm of the Soviet Government. 
Church and religion were used to extol god- 
less Soviet Communist rulers and their aims, 
sanctioning the atrocities committed by 
them while denouncing and vilifying their 
opponents and victims in the free world. 

Unable to destroy religion in Soviet Rus- 
sia through persecution and the demolition 
of churches the Soviet rulers have taken up a 
new weapon and tactic; to gather the church 
into their fold, to give it their official recog- 
nition, to use it for propaganda purposes in 
the free world and ultimately for its own 
self-destruction through complete submis- 
sion. 

On the-death of Stalin, Metropolitan 
Nicholas stood guard at his bier. On the 
day of Stalin’s burial, Patriarch Alexis, the 
primate of the Russian Orthodox Church 
recognized in Soviet Russia, celebrated a 
requiem service. Speaking on that occasion 
he praised Stalin as a great moral and social 
force. He called him a genius and said, “And 
we, having come to pray for him, cannot omit 
proclaiming his ever-benevolent and sympa- 
thetic stand toward the needs of the church. 
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No appeal addressed to him was ever turned 
down; he fulfilled all our requests.” (Ser- 
mon, March 9, 1953.) 

If Stalin was so sympathetic toward the 
needs of the Orthodox Church, why were 
so many churches closed? In Leningrad 
alone 145 churches have been closed since 
1929, and only 10 are reported open now. 
In Moscow there are only from 50 to 55 
churches compared with 657 which were 
functioning in 1917, at the same time the 
population of Moscow has quadrupled. 

Psychological warfare is a term used to 
designate various stratagems and activities 
of propaganda such as the dissemination of 
false information and rumors within the 
ranks of the enemy and on his home front 
designed to dissuade the enemy from con- 
tinuing his resistance. 

It can concentrate on various means for 
achieving this end. For instance, by creating 
panic it can spread defeatism and a sense 
of the futility of continued resistance in the 
face of a stronger adversary. Or, the enemy 
ean be persuaded that he would be better 
off if he joined his lot with his adversary 
instead of fighting him. Psychological war- 
fare can sow dissension within the ranks of 
the enemy and turn the people against their 
rulers, or their military against their civilian 
authorities, etc. The main task of psycho- 
logical warfare is to conquer the enemy from 
within; make him fold his arms; make him 
change the concept he has of his adversary. 
In short, the most successful psychological 
warfare is that which so changes the con- 
victions of the enemy’s population that in 
the end a good portion of this population will 
fight the battles of the adversary. 

Such results are in the process of achieve- 
ment by the Soviet political machine under 
our very eyes and in our own front yard. 
Through a sort of agile somersault the Com- 
munist leaders pretend to have turned from 
ruthless persecutors of religion into benevo- 
lent protectors of churches, churchmen, 
churchgoers, and clergymen of all faiths— 
from prophets of hatred into angels of peace. 
Whereas a few years ago a lone Red Dean 
of Canterbury fought the battle for the 
Communist conquerors in the free world, 
many innocent and sincere American 
churchmen today have taken up the arms 
of the enemy and are opening the way for 
Communist aggressors and enemies of re- 
ligion, in the blind belief that they are fight- 
ing for righteousness, Christianity, and 
peace, 


Status of Forces Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my esteemed 
colleague from Indiana [Mr. HALLEck], 
in his remarks in debate on the amend- 
ment which I offered to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act on June 8 said this: 

While it is only the sense of Congress, 
knowing the President as I do, if this were 
to become law he would feel himself com- 
pelled to take the steps here advocated. 


I heartily concur in this expression of 
“confidence. In my appearances before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee I said 


® I firmly believed that if my resolution 


was adopted that the President would 
recognize the will of the people and would 
fulfill his constitutional duty to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. 
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My colleague expressed his conviction 
that if the operation of any of these 
agreements should be demonstrated to 
be harmful to our men in the service, the 
first man to move as the Chief Executive, 
the Commander in Chief, would be the 
President. I like to believe that too. 

Unfortunately I do not believe the 
President has been fully informed of the 
cases in which there has been a miscar- 
riage of justice in foreign courts. Does 
he know there is a marine now serving 
a sentence of imprisonment in Japan 
whose conviction was described by official 
observers as manifestly unfair and un- 
warranted? Has he heard the reports of 
observers of the trials of any other of the 
more than 80 servicemen still in prison? 

Does the President know that the 
Army commander in France said that 
the French procedure of combining trial 
of criminal and civil actions is a per- 
sistent source of irritation and dissatis- 
faction? ‘That the French have tried 
servicemen for alleged offenses and 
found them guilty so that civil damages 
could be assessed, when our own court- 
martial board did not consider the evi- 
dence warranted prosecution? 

Does the President know the Judge 
Advocate General has said there are 
certain basic constitutional rights which 
an accused may be denied in French 
courts? And, the same is true of all 
NATO countries? 

Last July I requested the Secretary of 
the Army to furnish copies of the ob- 
servers’ reports in all cases of criminal 
prosecution of our servicemen by for- 
eign authorities resulting in sentences of 
imprisonment. It was told the Defense 
Department had not required these re- 
ports to be forwarded to Washington, 
except in cases which had attracted par- 
ticular notice in the press, or which had 
been the subject of congressional in- 
quiry, or in which the Senate resolution 
procedure was involved. I understand 
this has now been remedied. But has it 
been remedied to the extent that the 
President is informed of the real situa- 
tion? 

With the same conviction expressed 
by my colleague from Indiana I am 
obliged to conclude that the full facts 
have not been presented to the Presi- 
dent. 


Representative Hosmer’s Feather River 
Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HosMeEr], is recognized as an au- 
thority on water problems. He has per- 
formed outstanding service for our State 
as a member on the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

I wish to place in the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times of Tuesday, June 5, 1956, which 


June 19 


describes our colleague’s proposal for 
settlement of the Feather River contro- 
versy. The editorial follows: 


REPRESENTATIVE HOSMER’S FEATHER RIVER 
SOLUTION 


Representative Craic Hosmer, of Long 
Beach, has submitted a bill to the House 
which contains a solid basis for settlement of 
the long drawn out San Luis Dam-Feather 
River controversy. 

HosMErR’s suggested solution comes just 
after the announcement in Washington that 
the prospective new Secretary of the Interior, 
Fred Seaton, of Nebraska, is strong for State 
rights in water matters. Inasmuch as the 
San Luis struggle has been a Federal versus 
State issue, and the Secretary of Interior 
carries a great deal of weight in such mat- 
ters, the position of Seaton is of vital impor- 
tance. 

HosMeER’s bill would provide for State own- 
ership, construction and operation of the 
San Luis Dam and Reservoir. The financing 
would be with money borrowed from the 
Federal Government and guaranteed by the 
credit of the State. 

It is to be hoped that at last Governor 
Knight will cease his baffling and inexplic- 
able opposition to the State San Luis project 
and accept the solution embodied in Repre- 
sentative Hosmer’s bill. The governor has 
stubbornly supported Federal domination of 
the San Luis unit—which is the controlling 
project of the whole Feather River system. 

The Hosmer bill requires that the State 
build the San Luis Dam expeditiously; there 
is a proviso that if it does not do so the 
Federal Government may step in. This 
stifles the oft-used argument that “the Fed- 
eral Government could do it quicker.” 

Only Governor Knight’s opposition pre- 
vents the State from getting started. 

The legislature has appropriated the 
money for buying both the Oroville and San 
Luis Dam sites. It has passed a resolution 
urging immediate acquisition so the work 
can get under way. 

State Engineer Harvey Banks has been 
named head of the new, unified, stream- 
lined California Water Department created 
by the legislature to carry out the Feather 
River program and the State water plan, ; 

So far, Governor Knight has blocked the 
necessary forward steps on San Luis, 


The Administration’s Foreign Policy Wins 
Tremendous Victory in Egypt (Seren- 
dip-style) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 12, 1956, James Res- 
ton’s article in the New York Times on 
“Serendipity in Capital’ advised us of the 
cure-all the administration has dis- 
covered. A remarkable elixir originally 
found by the English writer, Horace 
Walpole, it gets its name from his fairy 
tale, The Three Princes of Serendip. 
The three princes were never dismayed 
by misfortune, but always managed to 
discover the most wonderful things. 

In the prevailing fashion in Washing- 
ton these days of always creating the im- 
pression that all is well in the world I 
have come to the startling conclusion 
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that our foreign policy has just won for 
us a tremendous victory in Egypt. 

Mr. Speaker, for reasons of state it is 
not likely that the future American his- 
torian will take special note of the 5-day 
celebration that began in Cairo last 
Wednesday, June 13. This is a period of 
rejoicing in Egypt where they are cele- 
brating the most glorious event in their 
modern history. That event is the de- 
parture of the last British soldier from 
the Suez Canal base and the transfer of 
the canal to Egyptian hands. To mark 
the end of 74 years of British guardian- 
ship, the Egyptians climaxed their cele- 
bration on Monday by naming it Evacu- 
ation Day. 

This day should be marked in our own 
diplomatic history as a milestone in 
American Middle East policy, for we 
were primarily responsible for per- 
suading our British allies to give up this 
life line of empire. Apparently we also 
insisted that no conditions were to be 
attached to this generous gift of a 
powerfully equipped military base and a 
critically important international water- 
way. 

At the same time the American people 
were assured that a new day was dawn- 
ing in the Middle East. Egypt was going 
to be made safe for democracy and free- 
dom, and we could believe her claim of 
being an enemy of Communism. Egypt 
could not be any other than our everlast- 
ing, grateful friend. With our help, liv- 
ing standards would go up and American 
technical know-how would speed the 
modernization of Egypt. We were told 
that under Naguib and Nasser a grateful 
Egypt would surely be a cooperative 
Egypt and that as a result tensions in 
the Middle East would disappear. 

The author of,this profound policy 
was our former Assistant Secretary of 
State for the Near East and present 
Ambassador to Egypt, Mr. Henry 
Byroade. To him must go the applause 
for inspiring this spectacular change, 
and its execution should have earned 
him at least the eternal gratitude of 
Egypt. Mr. Byroade is now in Cairo. 
And no doubt the Egyptians planned to 
honor somebody on Evacuation Day. 
But these Egyptians are a strange peo- 
ple. They did not respond the way Mr. 
Byroade said they would. The guns 
they fired during the celebration were 
Communist guns, and the jet planes that 
flew overhead were Soviet MIG fighters. 
Furthermore, the man they invited to 
help them celebrate Evacuation Day was 
not Mr. Byroade, but Mr. Dmitri 
Shepilov, the new Foreign Minister of 
Soviet Russia. Perhaps Mr. Shepilov 
will suggest to his new Egyptian friends 
that they rename Monday, June 18, 
Byroade Day. 

No doubt there is some logical ex- 
planation for Egypt’s choice of Mr. 
Shepilov in place of Mr. Byroade. It 
may have something to do with the 
mercurial nature of the Egyptian rulers 
who find such extraordinary ways to 
show their devotion to freedom and 
democracy. No doubt Mr. Byroade has* 
an explanation. 

But if he has, he should come home 
to enlighten us. And if he has not, he 
should come home to tell us why he has 
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not. Either way, it is high time that 
Mr. Byroade, who started the adminis- 
tration’s last agonizing appraisal of our 
Near East policy, step aside to let some- 
one devise a program, more appreciative 
of the danger and more faithful to 
America’s own best interests, 





Speech Delivered by Hon. Estes Kefauver, 
of Tennessee, Before the 1956 Wiscon- 
sin Democratic Party Convention at 
Superior, Wis., Saturday Evening, June 
16, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to have included in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the speech 
given by Senator Estes KeEravuver, of 
Tennessee, at the 1956 Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic Party Convention at Superior, on 
June 16. 

I am in full accord with the views ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator and 
the delegates at the convention enthu- 
siastically received the speech. On the 
basis of the vote in the Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic primary this April, Wisconsin’s 26 
votes at the National Democratic Con- 
vention are pledged to Senator KEFAUVER 
for the Presidency. I found the Wiscon- 
sin delegates unified in their support of 
Senator KEFAUVER and determined to 
fight for him at the coming convention. 

The Senator’s speech follows: 

Wisconsin is at the heart of what may 
well be the principal battleground between 
the Democratic and Republican parties in 
1956. If anything is true in our politics it 
is that the Republican Party must win the 
support of the great agricultural heartland 
of America in order to win national elec- 
tions. 

The Democratic prescription for victory, 
on the other hand, calls for us to win here 
in these important farming states. We 
will win if we have a platform which deals 
forthrightly with the issues. We will win 
if we have the will to win and truly repre- 
sent the spirit of progress which has char- 
acterized the Democratic Party in the past, 
and will in the future. 

There may be some who believe that we 
can win on a negative basis. They count 
on President Eisenhower not running again. 
They count on the support of farmers be- 
cause of the failures of Secretary Benson 
either to understand the gravity of the farm 
problem or to do anything substantial to 
help the farmers retrieve a fair share of the 
Nation’s income. In my judgment this is 
not enough. We must take a positive and 
affirmative position and we must win on our 
own merits and not on Republican failures. 

I do not know whether President Eisen- 
hower will consider himself able to run for 
another term of office or not. I hope that 
for his sake and the Nation’s sake that he 
soon will be well enough to exert the actual 
leadership that the Nation and the world so 
greatly need. Whether or not he is again a 
candidate will depend on questions beyond 
any man’s control, and whatever his final 
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decision is I do not intend to question it. 
This I know, however, that we Democrats 
are inviting defeat if in our thinking, our 
planning, and our strategy, we are not ready 
to run—and run to win—against the strong- 
est ticket the Republicans can put up. 

As individuals and as a party we must 
rise to meet the great challenges of our 
time. 

Of overriding importance, of course, is the 
absolute necessity of reaching peaceful solu- 
tions to the questions and anxieties which 
plague the world. Here is where failure of 
Republican leadership has counted most 
against us. We must be ready to substitute 
diplomacy for threats. Without the loss of 
a single value, or a single iota of power, we 
can make much greater use of simple and 
firm courtesy in our international relations. 
We lose prestige and respect when we brush 
off too quickly proposals from other nations, 
including the Soviet. In dealing with the 
neutral nations, we can rewin much of the 
friendship and respect which we have so 
painfully lost by using the methods of peace 
and diplomacy. ! 

We must return to our traditional position 
of sympathy and aid to all people who desire 
freedom and self-government and are capa- 
ble of exercising it. In giving aid we can 
offer it not as bait or bribe, but as a means 
of strengthening free nations so as to keep 
them free. As Dr. Sukarno, of Indonesia, 
pointed out in Washington the other day, 
gifts alone will not win us the friendship 
of the world—we must also have respect. 

Most of all, we must once again learn to 
assess our strengths and our weaknesses 
with honest realism. We can once again use 
truth and nothing but the truth as a means 
and a method of discussing foreign problems 
with both our own people and the world. 

Finally, we share with most of the peoples 
of the world a belief in a Supreme Being. 
This is a point of similarity between us and 
one that we even share with many of the 
peoples of the Soviet—who long for the days 
when they, too, may worship their God. We 
must not, forget this. 

We must push forward to that day which 
will come, since it must come, when no super 
bombs will be dropped in either anger or 
anguish. 

This is the greatest challenge of our time 
and we must meet it with resolution and 
courage, with imagination and with daring. 
We must place its solution above party and 
partisanship. We must move toward this 
solution as an undivided people whose only 
cause and only purpose is rightness and 
justice. 

Our next great chaHenge is to prepare our 
economy for the era of peace. Even with 
our economy booming in many areas because 


‘of the tremendous outpouring of billions of 


dollars in the defense effort, there are many 
inequalities. Any recession resulting from 
a slowing down of this effort would imme- 
diately show the distress in many of our 
farm areas in its stark reality. Industries 
dependent on the farmer, small-town busi- 
nesses, churches, and institutions of many 
kinds in the rural areas are suffering. 

We can have a farm program which will 
reverse the downward trend of farm prices. 
We can have a farm program which will seek 
to give the farmer a fair income without 
building up surpluses. We can have a farm 
program which will effectively liquidate the 
farm surpluses we already have to the na- 
tional advantage. And we can have a farm 
program which will give a fair break to the 
small farmer with limited land and limited 
capital. I have outlined such a program, 
and you have shown, by the votes which I 
appreciate so much that you approve of it. 

Congress tried to improve the farm pro- 
gram, but our effort was vetoed. Under 
threat of a veto we tried again but the result 
bears no resemblance to a real farm program, 
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Today, despite near record employment for 
the Nation as a whole, there is serious unem- 
ployment in many so-called soft areas. 
Many of these areas fall in this category pre- 
cisely because the farmers have lost so much 
of their purchasing power, and more than 
that, have lost confidence that they ever will 
have much more purchasing power under a 
Republican administration. If we can re- 
verse this fact and this state of mind, it will 
do as much as anything to relieve the unem- 
ployment which exists here and in many 
other States of this region. 

But what has the Republican administra- 
tion done about it? A generation ago when 
anybody in a family got sick, mother was 
likely to turn up with the bottle of castor oil. 
Today when anything about our economy 
seems to need fixing, the Republicans have 
one remedy. They turn on the hard-money 
policy. At the very outset of the administra- 
tion the new hard-money policy pushed us 
into a recession. I hope that some of the 
businessmen and industrialists who are now 
so loud in their praises of this administra- 
tion will remember that. A few months ago 
they turned the hard-money policy on again. 
They raised the rate at which banks them- 
selves borrow money. Then all the rates 
went up all along the line. The administra- 
tion has seen to it from the start that farm- 
ers would have to pay more for the money 
they need. Now it costs more to finance a 
house. It costs more to own an automobile 
or a television set—or anything bought on 
time. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board 
this was deflationary. Yet inflation occurs 
when there is more money than there are 
products to buy with it, and eager purchasers 
bid prices upward. No such situation exists 
with us. Prices of many things, as every 
housewife knows, are high—often too high— 
but this has not come from a lack of pro- 
duction. Currently we can make more auto- 
mobiles and radios and automatic washers 
and shoes than the market can absorb. Yet 
the hard-money policy being pursued by the 
administration makes it more costly to buy 
them. Demand slows down and workers are 
laid off. And eventual cost to the consumer 
goes even higher because of higher financing 
charges. I doubt if even the bankers benefit 
from a hard-money policy under such condi- 
tions as those which exist at present. Per- 
haps there is a contest between Secretary 
Benson and the Federal Reserve Board as to 
which can be more stubborn. How else can 
it be explained? 

These are not the most difficult problems 
we have to solve at home. With sound 
thinking, with good will, with the determina- 
tion to give the farmer, the worker, the con- 
sumer an even break they can be solved 
promptly. The great challenge to our econ- 
omy will come when we prepare to keep 
business booming under peacetime condi- 
tions. 

So far the Republicans have taken not a 
step to prepare our economy for peace. 
Perhaps that is why they work for peace in 
such a haphazard way. 

We can have peace in the world. And we 
can keep our national income up, employ- 
ment high, and enrich the lives of us all at 
the same time. 

The future offers the greatest hope that 
has ever lain before the eyes of mankind. 

We can begin again to control and develop 
our rivers and all the vast resources of our 
national heritage. 

We can bring our school system, which 
each year becomes more and more inade- 
quate, up to adequate standards. Not long 
ago in Florida I talked to the mayor of a 
relatively small town in the central part 
of the State. He told me that his commu- 
nity needed a new schoolroom every 3 days. 
All over America our towns and cities are 
growing and stretching out. The Federal 
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Government can and must help the schools 
to meet these increasing needs. And the 
need is not just for schoolrooms and equip- 
ment, we must have better paid teachers to 
help our children get the better education 
which will fit them for the complex world 
of tomorrow. 

We ought to be moving into the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy with more decision 
and purpose. This energy added to man- 
kind’s own plus the many other sources 
available to us, will open up unimagined 
areas of speed and power. In order to pro- 
vide the leadership needed, Government it- 
self must build reactors. 

Housing is our largest industry. Yet we 
have failed to adequately meet the needs 
both of the industry and the consumer. 
Here, above all, we need imaginative research 
and planning. We know the advantage of 
slum clearance in building better cities and 
better citizens. We must press forward with 
low-cost public housing and veteran’s hous- 
ing. Particularly now, when the cost of 
housing and of rentals have mounted so 
high, do we need to press forward on this 
front. 

Great cities all over the United States are 
dying from an inward rot and we must 
encourage our cities to undertake plans for 
redevelopment of rotten areas. 

We can, and we should, make it simpler 
and cheaper to buy decent housing—or to 
rent it. And it seems to me that we have 
done less research on how to build good 
housing at more reasonable costs than we 
should have. 

If we strike out purposefully and eagerly 
and with hope, I know that this country can 
live in a peaceful world, in a world in which 
people find it easy to communicate with each 
other and trade with each other, and still 
have a bustling economy at home. 

As a party we must give the leadership and 
the drive to get this done. 

Finally, in addition to preparing for peace 
and securing peace, we need to keep America 
the kind of nation we will want to live in in 
peace. We want to keep America a nation 
which appreciates the fact that ideas are 
important, that the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights are not only pillars of strength here 
at home but are also recognized as symbols 
of American freedom around the world. We 
must not abuse them. : 

Recently the Supreme Court once again 
has moved in to correct a situation which 
was beginning to intolerably affect our basic 
liberties. In its decision that security meas- 
ures had no place in relationship to persons 
in nonsensitive jobs the Supreme Court took 
a long step toward forcing the administration 
to improve a security program which had be- 
come intolerable because of its mistakes and 
its inhumanity—and, as the Supreme Court 
now declares, its legality in part. 

We must have security in sensitive places. 
Yet in obtaining it we must never forget 
those basic rights and liberties which the 
Constitution grants us all and which are the 
most precious things for which we fight. By 
screening everyone in the United States we 
might turn up 1 or 2 bad eggs, but it 
wouldn’t be worth it, for in the process we 
would have destroyed that which we seek 
to protect—our freedom. All those of us who 
truly believe in our great Constitution will 
applaud and uphold the Court. What we 
must regret, however, is that the leadership 
in these matters must come from the Court 
because leadership does not come from the 
White House. 

We need an administration that is sensi- 
tive to the Constitution-—an administration 
that knows it and believes in it, all of it. 

So let us move forward confidently to? 
peaceful solutions in the world, to a vibrant 
economy in a peaceful United States. And 
in doing so let us determine to keep our 
rights and those of others intact, and even 
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in a crowded and a complex world to keep 
our humanity. 

As Democrats, let us speak to America with 
the authentic voice of America. With God's 
help, let us keep our aims and purposes as 
high as they can go—as high as the stars in 
the heavens above us. 

Thank you. 


Proposed Amendments to the Clayton Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago I introduced H. R. 8395 
in which I proposed certain amendments 
to sections 3 and 4 of the Clayton Act. 
Hearings were held before the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am now introducing two new and 
separate bills which I believe would ob- 
viate certain objections that were raised 
to the original measure. 

The first of these bills proposes to 
amend section 3 of the Clayton Act in 
order to strengthen it to insure free 
competition and efficient antitrust en- 
forcement: 

Investigations which have been made 
by the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House, as well as by the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, have disclosed widespread 
denial of freedom of choice in trade by 
many large suppliers which has resulted 
in the suppression of tompetition and the 
creation of conditions favoring the 
growth of monopolies. 

This new bill makes no substantial 
change in section 3 of the Clayton Act 
except that “services or facilities’ are 
added which is further enlarged by mak- 
ing illegal, not only those acts which 
prevent a lessee or purchaser from using 
or dealing in merchandise of the lessor 
or seller but also makes it unlawful to 
make any threat to prevent or hinder the 
lessee or purchaser from dealing in the 
commodities and goods of a competitor 
of the lessor or seller, or to take or with- 
hold any action in retaliation of such 
lessee or purchaser dealing in the com- 
modities, including services and facilities 
of a competitor, when the effect may be 
to prevent or to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce. 

This bill is designed to make illegal 
any conduct which prevents a dealer 
exercising his freedom of choice in re- 
spect to the goods he may wish to handle 
or display and is designed to prevent 
the suppression of competition through 
indirect means. 

I feel that it is essential to write this 
provision into statutory law in order to 
implement the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of section 3 in the Standard 
Oil of California case, because that deci- 
sion has been under attack by the advo- 
cates of monopoly who are the natural 
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antagonists and opponents of all anti- 
trust legislation. 

During the hearings held on April 19, 
1956, by the Antitrust Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, Judge 
Stanley N. Barnes, Assistant Attorney 
General, in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Justice, in testifying in regard to H. R. 
8395, said: 

On the one hand, some portions of H. R. 
8395 this Department supports. I approve, 
for example, making explicit Clayton Act, 
section 3, coverage of service or facilities. 
Restraints on services or facilities have been 
held to transgress the Sherman Act. And 
exclusive dealing arrangements involving 
services or facilities have been struck down, 
not only under Sherman Act, section 1, but 
also under Federal Trade Commission Act, 
section 5. But present Clayton Act, section 
3, coverage is of goods, wares, merchandise, 
machinery, supplies, or other commodities, 
and hence probably does not include services. 
In any event, no reason appears why coverage 
of services and facilities should not be made 
explicit. 


Thus, we have the unequivocal state- 
ment of the head of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Justice in which he approves the inclu- 
sion of services and facilities in section 
3 of the Clayton Act. 

I, therefore, submit that this new bill 
fs eminently desirable in order to 
strengthen that section of the Clayton 
Act. 





Study Asked on Effects of Insecticides, 
Herbicides, and Fungicides on Fish and 


Wildlife 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to undertake con- 
tinuing studies of the effects of insecti- 
cides, herbicides, and fungicides upon 
fish and wildlife. 

I did so in an attempt to prevent the 
loss of these invaluable natural resources 
following spraying. 

Last year, 65 million acres, just a little 
over one-sixth of the cropland of the 
United States, were sprayed. Even so, 
crop losses on untreated areas were esti- 
mated at $7.5 billion. Over 3.4 million 
acres of forest were sprayed last year and 
more will be sprayed this year. A total 
of 3 billion pounds of formulated pesti- 
cides were applied in the United States 
last year.: The cost of applying this 
quantity of pesticides amounted to $256 
million. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
estimates that 31 million acres of land 
were sprayed by airplane in 1954 and 
that 541,000 hours were flown by the 
more than 6,000 airplanes devoted to this 

ob. 
, What are garden sprays and airplane 
spraying of forests and farmlands do- 
ing to our fish and wildlife resources? 
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Sportsmen, conservationists, foresters, 
and farmers are equally concerned over 
the tremendous increase in spraying to 
eliminate insects, weeds, diseases, and 
other pests. Each succeeding year finds 
more acreage being sprayed and better 
and more efficient pesticides being used. 
More reports are made each year of fish 
and wildlife being killed by this spraying. 

Everyone appreciates the need for 
minimizing the damage to forests and 
agricultural crops. Both are vitally 
needed. All of us must also be concerned 
about the potentially destructive effects 
of these pesticides and herbicides on fish 
and wildlife. 

Despite the enormous good that is 
wrought by chemical controls, they must 
be considered in the category of mixed 
blessings. Being poisons they can be 
harmful to birds, mammals, and fish. 
Considerable damage to valuable fish 
and wildlife resources has occurred un- 
necessarily because the application was 
made without sufficient knowledge of 
accepted procedures or without full re- 
gard to the consequences. The toxicity 
of many pesticides to man, bird, mam- 
mal, or fish simply is not known. For 
others, it is known that they are toxic 
to the animals and plants required as 
food. 

A multibillion dollar recreation and 
commercial fishery industry of interest 
to at least 40 million Americans is in- 
volved. All reasonable precautions must 
be taken to safeguard their interests. 
Research on the effects of pesticides and 
herbicides to fish and wildlife has not 
kept pace with the development of these 
powerful controls and the increased 
spraying of our crops, forests, and 
marshes. , 

The appropriation authorized by this 
bill will be sufficient to obtain the data 
necessary to protect our valuable fish 
and wildlife resources while at the same 
time allowing the proper treatment for 
forest and agricultural areas. 





The President’s Illness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York: Mr. Speaker, 
the recent illness of President Eisen- 
hower was a cause of sincere concern 
to all Americans regardless of party. 
His rapid recovery makes us all very 
grateful. The following editorial which 
appeared on June 12 in the Evening 
Observer, Dunkirk, N. Y., and the article 
by Mr. David Lawrence, which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star on June 
18, should be of widespread interest: 
[From the Dunkirk (N. Y.) Evening Ob- 

server of June 12, 1956] 
BEYOND POPULAR AUTHORITY 

The President of the United States has 
had two serious illnesses in the last year, a 
possibility which all men face at all times. 

Decent employers have to consider this 
frailty of themselves and their employees 
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and, in the latter case, make due allow- 
ances. The longer the affiliation of the em- 
ployee the greater the consideration. 

The President has been in public service 
a long time, that is, in your service. You 
are the employer. His two misfortunes have 
not been permanently disabling. Indeed 
they seem to have cleared the way for a 
healthier and more enduring old age. 

Mr. Eisenhower has made it abundantly 
clear that he will be entirely frank about 
his condition. He will keep the American 
people fully informed. If a situation arises 
in which Mr. Eisenhower comes to the con- 
clusion that he is no longer able to serve the 
American people fully and competently, he 
will so advise his employer, the people. The 
American people can rely on that for Ike's 
long services have completely demonstrated 
his honesty and the weight of his conscience. 

This policy of frankness is shared by the 
Republican Party and its leaders. The peo- 
ple will not again be misinformed about the 
health of the Chief Executive, not in this 
administration. 

Men do not ordinarily ascend to the Presi- 
dency until their late fifties or sixties. Con- 
sequently, there is a little more health haz- 
ard than if we elected men in their thirties 
or forties. Human life being subject to 
higher authority, the Nation must always 
take a gamble on the lives of its ieaders. 
Some of our great statesmen have served 
well into their eighties, others have gone to 
an untimely end at a far earlier age. Few 
men get through life without occasional 
serious illnesses. 

In the President’s case, his two illnesses 
seem to have resulted in correctional treat- 
ments which should, in the ordinary course 
of events, assure him better health than he 
has enjoyed and over a considerable period 
in the future. 

Taking into account the uncertainty of 
human life, any life, our Constitution pro- 
vides for the transmission of authority with- 
out interruption in the ordinary flow of 
government. Such Presidents as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, and Harry Tru- 
man came to power through this process of 
transmission. Other men such as Willkie 
and Taft would not have completed their 
terms had they been elected. 

The longevity of a President, being entirely 
out of the voters hands, is, therefore, not an 
issue for them. It is beyond the authority of 


the people. 
[From the Washington Evening Star of June 
18, 1956} 


POLITICS AND THE PRESIDENT’s ILLNEsS—Doc- 
Tor’s SumMPLE STATEMENT DISTORTED IN 
BUILDUP OF PROPAGANDA CHARGE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Did the doctors attending President Eisen- 
hower at his recent operation deliberately 
engage in a “propaganda for the Republi- 
cans” in commenting on the President's 
illness? 

The charge that they did has been made 
by certain large newspapers in Britain and 
by some Democratic Party politicians and 
their stooges in this country. 

Fortunately, there is a stenographic rec- 
ord available which tells exactly what the 
doctors were asked and what they answered. 
A careful study of it will reveal that there 
has been misrepresentation and a distortion 
of fact. 

The physicians who attended the Presi- 
dent didn’t bring up the subject of whether 
or not he might run again. They didn’t 
initiate any propaganda. They didn’t ask 
for the press conference. The newspapermen 
covering the story did. Here is the only 
question which was asked of Dr. Heaton, who 
performed the operation and spoke for the 
group of doctors assembled: 

“Om the 14th of February, during the 
winding up of the coronary, you might say, 
@ panel of doctors who had been treating 
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him for his heart trouble said they saw no 
reason that he should not run for reelection 
medically. I would like to ask him (Dr. 
Heaton) and Dr. Ravdin, having treated him, 
do you see any reason, based on this, why 
he can’t run for reelection?” 

Dr. HEATON: “I certainly do not.” 

That’s literally all that was said about it 
in the course of a lengthy conference with 
the press which covered several thousands of 
words entirely on other phases of the Presi- 
dent’s illness. Yet many headlines and news 
articles indicated that the President’s at- 
tending physicians went out of their way to 
instigate a discussion of a political nature 
and that they, indeed, passed judgment on 
whether or not he ought to run. 

Actually the only question asked was con- 
fined to the medical aspects. It was solely 
an inquiry as to whether the kind of illness 
the President encountered was in itself a 
deterrent factor to the acceptance of a sec- 
ond nomination. Plainly the doctors were 
not asked to answer whether it was wise for 
the President to take a chance or whether 
the strain of the job might be dangerous to 
him or to resolve any of the collateral issues 
which Mr. Eisenhower alone can decide. 

The one question asked of the doctors, in 
effect, was whether this type of illness in- 
capacitated any man from further service in 
his occupation. If the doctors had said they 
couldn’t answer the question at all, it would 
have implied a gravity which the physicians 
didn’t feel was justified. So they replied as 
hundreds of other physicians would have 
answered if the same question had been 
asked immediately after a surgical operation 
on anybody else with the same illness. 

The truth is that medical data cited by 
doctors most skilled in handling this type of 
illness in thousands of cases show that the 
vast majority of patients have no unfavor- 
able after-effects and the illness is not in 
itself related at all to the heart condition 
of a patient. 

Two medical studies made for the benefit 
of the American Heart Association and just 
announced at Boston show that surgery for 
other ailments is not dangerous for heart 
patients. Out of 5,778 patients surveyed at 
the New England Center Hospital it was 
found that only eight-tenths of 1 percent 
died of cardiac trouble while undergoing 
surgery and that the use of anesthetics was 
really no more damaging for heart patients 
than for those with no previous heart trouble. 

It is significant to note the expression of 
eonfidence and faith in the President’s phy- 
sicians which came last Friday from Dr. 
David Allman, president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. He said at Chi- 
cago, when asked about it by the press, that 
he saw “no medical reason” why President 
Eisenhower shouldn’t run for reelection. He 
added pointedly that he based his comment 
on what the attending physicians—the best 
in their field—had reported. 

Actually, the most interested man in the 
country in all this is the President himself. 
A few weeks ago at a press conference, when 
newspapermen told him that the Democrats 
were suggesting that a different panel of 
doctors be appointed to examine him to see 
if he had really recovered from his heart 
attack, the President replied that if there 
was anything wrong with him, he more than 
anybody else wanted to know it. 

Honesty is one of the principal traits of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s character and if the doctors 
who attended him have been political in their 
reports and have forgotten their ethics as 
medical men, the President would be the 
first to insist on knowing why he was being 
misled. Merely to state the problem is to 
reveal its absurdity. 

It is difficult, therefore, to explain the 
ghoulish skepticism which some of the lead- 
ing British newspapers and certain politi- 
cians in America seem to have generated 
about the integrity of the very fine medical 
men who attended the President. 
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A New Defeat in the Mediterranean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday was an unpleasant day for the 
Western World, for the West has suffered 
a new defeat in the Mediterranean. 

Yesterday, Mr. Dmitri T. Shepilov, the 
Foreign Minister of the U. S. S. R., was 
in Cairo to join with the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment in celebrating a national holi- 
day—Evacuation Day—marking the end 
of Britain’s 74-year control of the Suez 
Canal Zone. 

All British troops are now out of Egypt. 
This fact in itself would not be ominous 
to the free world if we had any assur- 
ance that those who were taking control 
of that base were solidly on the side of 
democracy and were succeeding the Brit- 
ish in the maintenance of a base dedi- 
cated and devoted to the support of 
Western freedom. However, the pres- 
ence of the Foreign Minister of the 
U.S. S. R. makes it clear that the change 
in military command at the Suez is not 
a consolidation of Western power. On 
the contrary, Mr. Shepilov is not the 
only Russian export in the vicinity of the 
Suez at this moment. There are Com- 
munist submarines and Communist war- 
ships and Communist jet planes sent 
there by the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment as a result of its arms deal with 
Prime Minister Nasser of Egypt. 

We must ask whether our own Ambas- 
sador to Egypt, Mr. Henry Byroade, will 
stand with the Foreign Minister of the 
U. S. S. R. in celebration of this retreat 
for Western prestige and power in the 
Mediterranean. For if anyone merits the 
credit—a dubious word under the cir- 
cumstances—it is Mr. Byroade, who as 
our Ambassador to Egypt and previously 
as our Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern Affairs, supported by the 
campaign to organize the evacuation of 
the British from the Canal Zone and the 
transfer of that base to Egyptian au- 
thority. It was Mr. Byroade who in- 
sisted that we must do everything pos- 
sible to facilitate the departure of the 
British, and that we must do nothing to 
request any quid pro quo from the Egyp- 
tian Government. It was his bland as- 
sumption that if we were to help the 
Egyptians in the achievement of this 
long-sought goal, an achievement which 
they considered so crucial for their sov- 
ereignty and independence, the Egyp- 
tian Government would automatically 
and gratefully adhere to the West and 
remain our firm and fast friend. 

The record shows, Mr. Speaker, that 
others did not share Mr. Byroade’s naiv- 
ity. I quote from a column which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on July 
18, 1954, written by Mr. Hanson Bald- 
win. He predicted: 

The basic strategic fact about the im- 
pending withdrawal of British power is that 
it will create another vacuum of power in 
an area—the Middle East—already distin- 
guished for its lack of power, 
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He continued: 

It is clear, therefore, that the impending 
withdrawal is an undesirable military ex- 
pedient undertaken partly because of the 
decline of British power, partly in the hopes 
of political and psychological gains in the 
Arab world. The last named is likely to be 
an evanescent hope; retreat, particularly un- 
der pressure, does not breed respect but more 
pressure. 


Events of the last few months have 
shown that Mr. Byroade miscalculated 
in Egypt as he did elsewhere in the Mid- 
dle East. Egypt has given no sign of 
friendship for the West. It has organ- 
ized a coalition of Arab countries in an 
effort to breakdown Western influence 
and to frustrate the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to establish a defense system to 
secure the region against the threat of 
Communist subversion and imperialism. 

One is moved to ask, Mr. Speaker, how 
many more such diplomatic defeats we 
shall suffer in the Near East until we 
come to appreciate the fundamental 
principle that democracy will not be able 
to organize the defense of freedom in the 
Near East if it continues to capitulate to 
the pressures and intrigue of rulers who 
have no interest in democracy and who 
are concerned primarily with the searcb 
for power. 





Affable Simmons Enjoys Rolling Out 
Red Carpet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include an article about the 
Honorable John F. Simmons, written by 
Mary McGrory, which appeared in the 
Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., on June 
10, 1956. Mr. Simmons, our Chief of 
Protocol in the Department of State, is 
doing an outstanding job in this difficult 
post and is making a great contribution 
to the smooth functioning of our rela- 
tions with other countries, especially 
through their representatives in the 
United States. The following article ex- 
plains some of the reasons for Mr. 
Simmons’ success in his exacting posi- 
tion: 

AFFABLE SIMMONS ENJoys ROLLING Out RED 
CARPET 
(By Mary McGrory) 

In the person-to-person diplomacy so 
favored by the present administration, a key 
man on our side is the State Department's 
John F. Simmons. In the coutrship of na- 
tions which we are conducting all over the 
globe, this beaming tower of amiability is 
the go-between. 

Mr. Simmons’ job description reads “Chief 
of Protocol.” His office must give aid and 
comfort to members of the 7@ diplomatic 
missions now in the Capital. They meet 
them on arrival, present them at the White 
House, help them through the intricacies of 
how to get license plates and what to do if 
their dogs bite American citizens. 

But the affable Mr. Simmons’ most impor- 
tant work in these days of Soviet-American 
competition in the red-carpet department is 
to be nice to visiting dignitaries. He must 
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be Johnny-on-the-spot with the soothing 
words when the luggage gets lost, when the 
limousine is late, when the visiting VIP, 
nerves frayed from hours on public display, 
blows his top, puts his foot down, and abso- 
lutely balks at going to the next occasion on 
the schedule. 
ADENAUER HIS FRIEND 


As it happens, when Mr. Simmons meets 
Chancellor Adenauer of Germany tomorrow 
at the Military Air Transport Services Ter- 
minal he will be greeting an old and 
cherished friend. He has known the grand 
old man of Germany since 1932-33, when he 
was our Consul-General in Cologne and 
Chancellor Adenauer was mayor of that city. 

“It was an official relationship that ripened 
into friendship,” Mr. Simmons says. The 
two had many a pleasant Sunday morning 
visit before Mr. Adenauer, for his action in 
removing Nazi flags from one of the main 
bridges of the city was deprived of his office, 
and driven into retirement. 

He enjoys meeting strangers, too—or at 
least always appears to, which is almost as 
important. Around the department, he is 
affectionately known as the “smiling boy.” 
Nothing seems to bother him, at least not for 
long. On those rare occasions when matters 
get out of hand, the most protest Mr. Sim- 
mons ever gives vent to is a muttered side 
to an aid. Almost at once, he resumes the 
flow of pleasantries and small talk which 
are the coin of social exchange. In the way 
of a diplomat (he used to be an ambassador 
himself), he brushes aside such incidents. 

While others fret and strain over the awe- 
some repercussions of a fancied slight to the 
head of a touchy and uncommitted new 
republic, Mr. Simmons, who at 64, with thin- 
ning blond hair and ruddy cheeks, does not 
look his age, proceeds serenely on the theory 
that good humor and good manners are 
contagious, 

Mr. Simmons’ memory is not so good (he 
is in fact, notoriously absent-minded) and 
his office draws up the most meticulous 
schedule. His aplomb is remarkable. 

The most celebrated instance of this came 
during the visit of the Crown Prince of Japan 
in 1953. All those expected to be in contact 
with this exalted personage were carefully 
instructed to address him as “your royal 
highness.” Everything proceeded smoothly 
until a ranchhand who was to take the young 
royalty on a fishing trip said briskly, “C’mon, 
junior, let’s get going.” 

The chief of protocol never turned a hair. 
“He probably thought it was a perfectly 
proper local form of address, if he noticed 
it at all,” Mr. Simmons says imperturbably. 

Mr. Simmons has had his job since July 17, 
1950. He says there is no formula for it. A 
man who prides himself on ordering a dif- 
ferent brand every time he buys cigarettes, 
he always tries to vary the greeting he ex- 
tends as the visitor descends the ramp at a 
plane or steps from a train. He speaks four 
languages: French, German, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. He is most proficient in German, 
and is looking forward to chatting with 
Chancellor Adenauer in his native tongue. 





Bill Under Consideration To Stop Military 
Landgrabs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18, 1956, the Washington Daily News 
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carried front-page headlines regarding 
the landgrabs by the Military Establish- 
ments in the western part of the United 
States. Mr. Jim Lucas, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, is the author of an excellent 
article in that issue on the subject which 
is backed up in the same issue by an 
editorial, all of which I desire to make 
a part of the Recorp. Hearings have 
been going on in the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs for some 
months on this subject; and a bill, I 
think, will be voted out shortly to require 
the military departments to get approval 
from Congress for any withdrawal of 
public lands in excess of 5,000 acres. 

The article and editorial follow: 

LANDGRABBING Row Has SERVICES FUMING 

(By Jim G. Lucas) 


The military is engaged in a confused 
grab for public lands of a total area larger 
than the States of Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont com- 
bined. 

Much of this greedy scramble stems from 
the services’ aversion to sharing with each 
other. Each wants its own firing ranges and 
testing grounds. And each wants to put its 
own particular bailiwick off limits to the 
others. 

Military landholdings in the United 
States now total 26 million acres—an area 
equal to the State of Ohio. As of January 1, 
applications for another 9 million acres were 
on file. If all Defense and Atomic Energy 
Commission requests are granted, roughly 
41,500,000 acres of public domain will be 
taken out of circulation. 

DEVELOPMENTS 


In this weird competition for public land, 
there have been these developments: 

The Air Force has suddenly declared sur- 
plus to Air Force’s needs two-thirds of a 
3,500,000-acre guided-missile range in Ne- 
vada which it repeatedly has refused to share 
with the Navy during the past 3 years. 

Almost immediately, however, tt found 
another 800,000-acre tract—only a few miles 
away—it says it simply can’t live without. 

The Navy—its long fight for joint usage ap- 
parently won—turns out to be no longer in- 
terested. The reason: It’s busily wheedling 
Congress out of $21 million to buy a second— 
exclusively naval—3,100,000-acre’ gunnery 
range 135 miles away. 

The Army, meanwhile, wants Congress to 
give it 10,700 acres of the Wichita Moun- 
tain wildlife refuge near Fort Sill, Okla., to 
train GI’s to fire the Corporal guided mis- 
sile. This, despite the fact that it already 
owns a firing range the size of the State 
of Connecticut at Fort Bliss, Tex., where 
Corporal gunners now are trained. The men 
to be trained in Oklahoma would have to 
be shipped back to Fort Bliss for actual 
firing. 

The Defense Department—which is sup- 
posed to ride herd on the services—has con- 
curred in each proposal. 

The full story of the military’s 1956 land 
rush has unfolded during the last few weeks 
before subcommittees of the House Interior 
and Appropriations Committees. 

Involved are the Air Force’s Nellis-Tona- 
pah gunnery range—a 100,000-square-mile 
chunk of desert near Las Vegas, Nev.—and 
the naval auxiliary air station at Fallon, 
Nebr. Also involved is the AEC’s Nevada 
test site, which has been carved out of Nel- 
lis-Tonapah. 

In 1953, the Navy first asked to share Nel- 
lis-Tonopah with the Air Force. It wanted 
to test air-to-air missiles from carrier planes. 


ANSWER 


The est was renewed last August. 
The Navy still got the same answer. 
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In March, however, the Air Force notified 
Congress it could do without 1 million acres 
at Nellis-Tonapah. Since then, it has de- 
cided to turn back another 1 million acres 
of public domain. 

Meanwhile, however, the Navy had “looked 
elsewhere.” In December 1954, it took over 
1 million acres between Death Valley and 
Owens Valley in the Saline-Panamint region 
of California. 

Early in 1955, it applied for exclusive entry 
to 3,100,000 acres near Fallon. 

The Air Force apparently took the Navy by 
surprise when it gave up most of the Nellis- 
Tonapah range. Assistant Navy Secretary 
R. H. Fogler said he “could not even guess” 
what it meant. 

“It would not only be unwise but im- 
possible to answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’,” he replied 
when asked if the Navy still wanted to move 
in. “I can only share with you my confu- 
sion.” 

Capt. William H. Dawson, head of the 
Navy’s shore establishments branch, was 
more specific. Nellis-Tonapah—which once 
seemed so attractive—suddenly had serious 
drawbacks. For one thing, he said, “there is 
nothing there and we would have to start 
from scratch.” It was too remote. It would 
add another 50 miles to his fuel and supply 
lines. 

“We simply couldn’t do it,” Capt. Dawson 
told a House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
“It would take about 2 or 3 years. * * * 
Our need is so urgent we just cannot accept 
(that) delay.” 


THE LAND GRABBERS 


No American, in these dangerous days, 
would stint our Armed Forces on anything 
necessary to their adequate strength. 

The military services are our fnsurance 
against war, and our protection if war should 
come. 

Whatever they need for training or testing 
and developing equipment the taxpayers will- 
ingly supply. 

But need is not the same as reckless desire. 
Or petty obstinacy about sharing facilities. 

The military forces, as much as any other 
part of the Government, should maintain a 
healthy respect for the taxpayer’s dollar, and 
the useful and efficient spending of that 
dollar. 

This healthy respect is not always ap- 
parent. For a glaring example, we cite an 
article by Jim Lucas, Scripps-Howard’s 
well-known war correspondent and military 
reporter. 

Mr. Lucas reports how the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are competing in a huge land 
grab involving total acreage larger than 
eight of our States. They already hold 26 
million acres—as much as the whole State 
of Ohio—and they, along with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, are after more than 
15 million additional acres. . 

The Hoover Commission last year reported 
that the Government now owns land equal 
to a fourth of continental United States. 
Besides all that, it leases more than 2 million 
acres. 

It was only recently that the Government 
even had an inventory of its holdings. 

While some agencies have surplus prop- 
erty, other agencies are out looking for new 
sites. The Hoover Commission said there 
was “little” in the way of up-to-date prop- 
erty management. 

We think Congress ought to take a good, 
hard look at this whole land-grabbing busi- 
mses. The armed services, for instance, 
ought to have necessary ranges for their 
new weapons, but if these programs keep 
up the way they are headed, there won't be 
much land left for taxpayers. 

At least, Congress should be able to in- 
still a little sense of proportion in the 
continued acquisition of land by the 
Government. 
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Ileitis Is Chronic, Often Recurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been as amazed as other citizens of this 
great country at the remarkable political 
pronouncements of the doctors who have 
handled the President’s health during 
his two recent severe illnesses. 

I refer more specifically to the state- 
ments that he is “fit to run again.” 
Such statements were obviously politi- 
cally inspired and not the product of 
careful, logical consideration of the true 
physical condition of their distinguished 
patient. 

In the interest of a clear evaluation of 

the real state of health of the President 
I am inserting into the CONGRESSIONAL 
‘Recorp an article appearing in yester- 
day’s issue of the Washington (D. C.) 
Post and Times Herald by Mr. Drew 
Pearson, who analyzes the whole prob- 
lem as clearly as I have seen the subject 
treated. 

The article follows: 

ILEIrIs Is CHRONIC, OFTEN RECURS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Len Hall, the astute and genial chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, held 
a night meeting with part of his GOP staff 3 
days after President Eisenhower's operation. 

“Listen,” he told them, pounding his fist 
on the table. “It’s still Eisenhower all the 
way.” 

Chairman Hall obviously was not inter- 
ested in the wishes of the man who had 
just undergone a serious, sudden major op- 
eration, nor in the views of Ike’s wife, or 
his son John. Nor did he seem to care that 
the medical facts about the President’s latest 
illness as given by other eminent specialists 
do not seem to jibe with the rush verdict, an- 
nounced a few minutes after he was off the 
operating table, by Maj. Gen. Leonard D. 
Heaton. 

And unpleasant as it is to discuss the man 
who the American people hope and pray will 
recover quickly and permanently, it is im- 
perative that the public know the absolute 
truth, not merely know what Chairman Len 
Hall thinks they should know. 

The voting electorate either made a mis- 
take or else was not given all the facts regard- 
ing Franklin Roosevelt in 1944, and the de- 
ception by Democratic politicians at that 
time should not condone similar deception 
by Republican politicians. 

Accordingly, here are the facts as explained 
by two eminent specialists and as taken from 
the medical journal Gastroenterology of 
March 1954, official publication of the Amer- 
ican Gastroenterological Association. 

Dr. David Rutstein, head of the depart- 
ment of preventive medicine at the Harvard 
School of Medicine, is authority for the 
opinion that the President's ileitis is a 
chronic disease and that statistics prove it 
often recurs within 1 year. 


DOCTORS VERSUS POLITICS 


Dr. Rutstein stated this on an educational 
television program in cooperation with Har- 
vard University in Boston on June ll. When 
I phoned him to confirm the quotes, I also 
asked whether the President would be able 
to recover sufficiently to run again. 

“It’s not a doctor's business to answer po- 
litical questions,” he replied, “and I don’t 
think any other physician should, either,” 
obviously referring to the amazingly quick 
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statement of General Heaton that Ike was fit 
to run again. 

Dr. Samuel Gaines, of the Polyclinic Hos- 
pital in New York also emphasized the prob- 
able recurrence of the intestinal disease and 
the distinct possibility that another opera- 
tion would be necessary. 

“The percentage of recurrence is up to 
50 percent,” Dr. Gaines explained. “Some 
fecal material is certain to pass through the 
bypassed portion of the intestine, which 
may entail another operation.” 

Dr. Gaines, who said he voted for Eisen- 
hower and had previously planned to do so 
again, has performed the same operation 
many times and pointed out that the doctors 
must have known the President had this 
condition or they would not have been able 
to diagnose and operate so quickly. 

“If this is so,” Dr. Gaines pointed out, 
“then all the facts regarding the President’s 
physical condition were not given to the 
public.” 

MAYO STUDY OF ILEITIS 

Dr. Rutstein suggested that the best study 
of the President's disease had been written 
by Dr. Ward van Patter, of the Mayo Clinic 
in Gastroenterology of March 1954, Refer- 
ence to this medical journal disclosed that 
recurrence of the disease is found to be as 
high as 65 percent, with a series of repeated 
operations sometimes necessary to remove 
additional sections of the intestine. 

Dr. Van Patter states that the causes of the 
disease are unknown and no cure has yet 
been found. 

It chiefly occurs in young adults and “is 
characterized clinically by abdominal cramps, 
diarrhea, fever, lost weight, anemia, peri- 
toneal abscesses, and fistulas,” he reported. 

“The terms are characterized by a granulo- 
matous necrotizing (putrefying) ulcerating 
and cicatrizing process frequently accom- 
panied by fistulas and extending either to 
neighboring viscera or to the abdominal 
wall.” 

Dr. Van Patter presented a study of 297 
Mayo patients who were followed up more 
than 2 years after operation on or partial 
removal of the lower bowel. In 190 cases the 
disease recurred again, or a percentage of 64, 
the deaths in this group numbered 22. 

Dr. Van Patter also reported that numerous 
complications may follow, including ab- 
scesses, obstructions, anemia, and arthritis. 

Though the facts were suppressed by Maj- 
Gen. Howard Snyder, his personal physician, 
it is known that he had one attack in the 
spring of 1949 and went to Key West for 2 
months to recuperate. He also had a severe 
attack of stomach trouble which was never 
really diagnosed, in Paris in May 1952. He 
suffered another attack during the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors meeting in April 
1953, and had a seizure after a stag dinner 
in the White House last March shortly after 
he announced that he would run again, 
News of most of these was suppressed. 

However, it would appear that the Presi- 
dent had suffered intermittently for at least 
7 or 8 years. He was in fact the only gen- 
eral officer during the war who had a full- 
time doctor detailed to him. 


Teague Praised for Stand on Vets 
Pension Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 


ington Post of Sunday, June 17, carried 
an editorial commending Congressman 
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OLIN E. TeacvueE, chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Committee, for his vigorous 
fight against the treasury-raiding bene- 
fits added by his committee to the vet- 
erans’ pension bill. The editorial cor- 
rectly points out that the measure com- 
ing before the House makes it almost 
impossible to obtain needed adjustment 
in service-connected disability pensions 
which many of us support and would 
like to vote for. I make the editorial a 
part of the Recorp at this point: 
Bonus GRAs8-BaG 

hairman O.utn E. TeaGue, of the House 
Veterans’ Committee—himself a disabled vet- 
eran—deserves exceptional praise for his vig- 
orous fight against the treasury-raiding bene- 
fits added by his committee to the vet- 
erans’ pension bill. So many objectionable 
amendments were piled onto the measure 
that the President can have no alternative 
but to apply an emphatic veto if it ever 
reaches his desk. Estimates place the extra 
cost of the bill at $1.4 billion in the first 
year after passage and at a staggering $100 
billion eventually. 

The American Legion was behind the 
most dubious amendment to give all vet- 
erans of World Wars I and II and the Ko- 
rean war a $105-a-month pension if their 
annual incomes did not exceed $1,400 for 
single men and $2,700 for married men. 
Other amendments supported by various vet- 
eran groups would boost pensions for widows 
of war veterans, remove the requirement 
that veterans of World War II and Korea 
must have had a service-connected dis- 
ability to make their widows eligible, and 
increase the pensions for all veterans over 
65 years of ago who served overseas. 

When the Veterans’ Committee attempted 
to satisfy every pressure organization with 
@ grab-bag, it doomed the bill to death. 
The pity is that this approach makes it al- 
most impossible to obtain needed adjust- 
ment in service-connected disability pensions 
as recommended by the Bradley Commission. 
President Eisenhower has aiready conveyed 
his objection clearly to the House committee. 
These ought to be made public so that the 
House and Senate may have the full story 
when they vote. 


The World Patiently Awaits Announce- 
ment of a Firm Effective Foreign 


Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 18, 1956, is im- 
portant. Coming from an avowedly 
Republican paper, it cannot be accused 
of partisanship. I urge our colleagues to 
read it and then join me in asking our 
President when he will get a Secretary 
of State who has imagination and sym- 
pathetic understanding and will give us 
vigorous, effective action and when will 
we move with unity and with speed: 

It is perfectly easy for any objective ob- 
server to recognize the ironies—to put no 
finer point on the matter—of Mr. Shepilov's 
statement on his arrival in Cairo. The new 
Soviet Foreign Minister said that he came 
from “the country that has totally repudi- 
ated colonial expansion,” that “has no place 
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for oil monopolies or any other kind of im- 
perialist monopoly,” that bases its relations 
with other states “on noninterference in 
internal affairs.” , 

It so happened that Mr. Shepilov arrived 
in Cairo and delivered his pronouncement to 
his hosts on the anniversary of that day, 3 
years ago, when a chain of events began that 
was to disprove every one of his character- 
izations of the Soviet Union. On June 16, 
1953, a group of workers in East Berlin— 
working on a government construction mo- 
nopoly imposed on the East Germans by 
Soviet imperialism—went on strike and 
touched off strikes throughout the portion 
of Germany under Russian domination. 

The authority of the East German puppet 
government collapsed. It was restored by 
Russian tanks; German workers were shot 
down by Russian troops; the system of bru- 
tal exploitation whereby East Germany was 
milked for the benefit of Soviet policies was 
again put into operation. And the flicker 
of hope that had set up sympathetic demon- 
strations in other satellite States, such as 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, was speedily 
quenched. This, be it noted, was not the 
work of Josef Stalin, but of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s collective leadership. 

All of this could well be pointed out to 
those middle eastern peoples whom Mr. 
Shepilov is trying to convince of the Soviet 
Union's purity of purpose and zeal for free- 
dom. But the fact remains that in Egypt, 
as elsewhere in the Middle East and Asia, 
Communist imperialism seems a distant 
thing, or a different thing, than the colonial- 
ism which those regions have come to regard 
as their first enemy. They look with greater 
concern on the vanishing garrisons of the 
West than on the technicians and salesmen 
and diplomats who are the vanguard of the 
new imperialism of the East. 

There is little point, so far as western 
policy is concerned, in becoming angry with 
this state of mind, or in trying to dispel it 
by argument alone. It is necessary to prove, 
by deeds, that the path of the Western States 
leads to freedom for all, and the broader 
prosperity that a free society can produce. 
No one will deny that the task is both diffi- 
cult and delicate; that it needs imagination, 
sympathetic understanding, and vigorous, 
effective action. But the task must be un- 
dertaken with unity and with speed—and 
with the firm determination of every mem- 
ber of the free world to demonstrate that 
liberty has resources, in things of the spirit 
as well as in material well-being, that no 
system of slavery however well intrenched, 
however shrewdly led, can match, 





Counterpart Control Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to make certain 
improvements in the congressional 
budgetary procedure with respect to the 
use of local currency counterpart by 
committees in official work abroad. I 
would like briefly to explain the pur- 
poses of this bill and the improvements 
it proposes. 

At the present time, local currency 
set aside under the provisions of our aid 
programs abroad is available, in limited 
amounts, for the use of the United States 
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Government. Congressional committees 
engaged in official business in these coun- 
tries are authorized to use these counter- 
part funds to defray their local expenses. 
This is a sound procedure, which results 
in savings to the American taxpayer. My 
bill in no way changes or limits this 
procedure. 

However, the funds that are used in 
this way by committees are not subject 
to the regular budgeting and accounting 
procedures by which the Congress con- 
trols the expenditures of its committees. 
The appropriate committees—in the case 
of this House, the Rules and the Admin- 
istration Committees—go through a 
careful and conscientious procedure each 
year in recommending authorization and 
apropriation of funds for committee use. 
I believe I speak for all members in say- 
ing that our respect for the judgment 
of these committees is so great that we 
rarely question their decisions in passing 
on their recommendations. By this pro- 
cedure the activities of committees are 
controlled and supervised by the Con- 
gress. 

These facts are, of course, well known. 
What is not so well known is that, by 
exclusion of counterpart funds from this 
budgetary process, we have in fact re- 
duced the process, in many cases, to a 
nullity. Any committee which travels 
abroad and usese counterpart funds is in 
fact operating on an entirely different 
budget than the one approved—operat- 
ing on a budget which has not been fully 
examined, authorized, or appropriated. 
Let us take the case of a committee which 
brings in a budget for $60,000 for the 
year, itemized to justify the various ex- 
penditures that make it up. This is ex- 
amined by two committees of the House, 
approved by the entire body—and then 
made meaningless when the committee 
proceeds to spend $100,000, by using an 
additional $40,000 of counterpart. 

Now I know that there has been a 
great deal of public comment and news- 
paper rumor about the use or misuse of 
counterpart funds by congressional com- 
mittees. But it seems to me that such 
criticism and the facts that may or may 
not underlie it are a secondary consid- 
eration here. What is really at stake is 
this: Is this House to control its own 


affairs by the careful and prudent pro-- 


cedures it has created, or are those pro- 
cedures and the labors of the committees 
that carry them out to be rendered 
meaningless by leaving a substantial part 
of the funds actually used outside the 
budgetary control system? 

I do not think I am overstating the 
case. The figures show clearly just how 
meaningless the budgetary process be- 
comes. 

Just in the 3 months following the 
close of Congress last year, 151 Members 
of the Congress had begun or were pre- 
paring for official trips abroad. Of 14 
House committees planning to travel, 8 
were authorized to visit countries where 
counterpart funds were available. In 
fiscal 1955, I am told, $135,000 in coun- 
terpart was spent by such committees. 
In fiscal 1954, $157,000 was spent. Al- 
though I have not been able to ascertain 
the figures, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the eight committees traveling 
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abroad last fall spent a comparable 
amount. In other words, committees au- 
thorized to spent $1.05 million by this 
House, probably spent well over another 
$100,000. Let me repeat, I am not ob- 
jecting; that was a hundred thousand 
saved for the American taxpayer. But 
what sense does a budgeting procedure 
make when, after the budget is carefully 
drawn up for $1,050,000, these commit- 
tees can and do spend another $100,000 
to $150,000? Over a fourth of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, half or more of its 
committees, travel abroad yearly in pur- 
suit of congressional business, spending 
several millions of dollars of funds allo- 
cated to them by the Congress. In an 
operation of such magnitude, should we 
not maintain some control and accounta~ 
bility, by the means Congress has cre- 
ated for that very purpose? 

It seems to me that there should be no 
controversy about this proposal. If 
elimination of this budgetary loophole 
were difficult or cumbersome; or if we 
were in any way handicapping the com- 
mittees of Congress in pursuing their ac- 
tivities; or if we were in any way dis- 
couraging the economical and desirable 
practice of utilizing counterpart funds— 
if any of these things were so, I would 
hesitate to suggest a change. But, in 
fact, there is no such problem. All that 
is necessary is to require that commit- 
tees include all their proposed activities 
and expenditures in their budgets, so that 
the supervising budgetary committees 
and the Congress may scrutinize and 
pass on all of the expenditures that, in 
fact, they propose to make whether from 
contingent fund or counterpart. This 
can be accomplished very simply by re- 
quiring that counterpart funds, when 
used, be used in lieu of and under the 
same limitations and conditions as con- 
tingent fund appropriations. In other 
words, use of counterpart should be 
charged against a committee’s contin- 
gent fund balance and accounted for in 
precisely the same manner as though it 
were drawn from the contingent fund. 
That is all my bill proposes. 

The purpose of this bill is simply to re- 
store to Congress what it intended to 
have, what it should have, and what it 
presently does not have: control over its 
own operations by nteans of control of 
its budget. Because it does so, I believe 
this bill is sound and noncontroversial. 

But I should like to touch on one more 
aspect of this matter which, I believe, is 
a further recommendation of my bill. 
We all know that in the past few months 
there has been a great deal of newspaper 
comment on the use of counterpart funds 
and a lot of rumor and speculation about 
its misuse. There are rumors of com- 
mittees traveling abroad without au- 
thorization, solely by unauthorized use 
of counterpart. There are stories of 
extravagant use of counterpart funds, 
sometimes for personal expenditures. I 
do not pretend to know the facts or lack 
of facts on which these stories are based. 
But I am sure we have all been disturbed 
by them because of the reflections they 
cast on the dignity of this body. I think 
all of us would like to see them put an 
to, once and for all. 

But stories like these flourish best in a 
situation of ignorance, where the facts 
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are not known. It is precisely because 
the facts about counterpart funds, es- 
caping from the proper budgetary con- 
trol of this House, are not known that 
rumor can circulate. I do not think 
any of us is willing to dignify malicious 
rumor by argument. But the best an- 
swer—and an answer suitable to the 
situation—is provided by this bill. When 
counterpart funds are accounted for 
within the regular budgetary procedure 
of the Congress, there is no longer any 
of the mystery on which rumor flour- 
ishes. So, I say, a second reason for 
enacting this measure is to free Members 
of the Congress from the necessity to 
answer such allegations—and to make it 
impossible for allegations any longer to 
fiourish. Newspapers discussing this 
subject have referred to “arrogance,” 
have commented on the “secrecy” of 
these funds and have talked about “‘free- 
loaders.” The best answer to these 
charges, I submit, is this bill. 





How Big Business Operates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item by Roscoe Drummond, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 18, 1956, is important 
reading. It gives an indication of how 
big business tells congressional commit- 
It implicitly sounds a warning that what 
big business tells Congressional Commit- 
tees must be taken with a grain of salt: 

Several powerful industrialists, bitterly op- 
posed to President Eisenhower’s liberalized, 
two-way trade and tariff program, are re- 
sorting to some pretty shabby and shoddy 
tactics to prevent the most influential voice 
of business from being heard on this issue. 

It may be too lote to counter this particu- 
lar tricky, below-the-belt maneuver, but it 
ought to be brought out into the open for 
future reference—and warning. 

What would you think if a few leading 


Senators persuaded the Senate not to act on | 


@ vital matter until there could be a national 
referendum as the basis for action—and then 
blanketed the Nation with appeals to ignore 
the referendum entirely? In other words, a 
maneuver to block the Senate from acting by 
holding out the prospect of a referendum 
topped by a maneuver to block the referen- 
dum itself. If that should happen I would 
suspect you would think there was more 
there than met the eye. 

This is exactly what is happening to the 
authorized referendum of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on trade 
policy and United States membership in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. It 
doesn't look good any way you look at it. 

Events followed each other in this order: 

The policy committee and the board of 
directors of the United States chamber ap- 
proved a declaration suporting the Govern- 
ment’s multilateral trade program and the 
machinery to carry it out. 

When this resolution went before the an- 
nual meeting of the chamber in Washing- 
ton in May, opponents of the trade pact ar- 
gued strenuously that this issue was much 
too important to be settled without a direct 
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vote of the chamber membership, that it 
should only be determined by the democratic 
process of a referendum ballot. 

Thus United States Chamber of Com- 
merce referendum No. 95 was authorized 
and later the ballots were put into the mail. 

But then the opponents of the multilateral 
trade program began to show their hand. 
After preventing the annual meeting of the 
chamber from voting on the recommendation 
of the policy committee and the directors by 
a plausible appeal for a referendum, they at 
once started a campaign to dissuade mem- 
bers from using the referendum. 

The principal open move was a letter ad- 
dressed to the member organizations of the 
United States chamber by Edwin J. Putzell, 
Jr., secretary of the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
warning them against making the mistake of 
stepping into the middle of a hot contro- 
versy. 

Having blocked action at the annual con- 
vention by proposing a referendum, the op- 
ponents of the resolution next moved to 
block the referendum—which they had sup- 
ported—in an effort to insure no action at all. 

Their tactic was to argue that the issue 
was too controversial to vote on without a 
referendum and too controversial to vote on 
in areferendum. Pretty cute, wasn’t it? 

This trade and tariff issue is controversial. 
That’s the reason for the referendum. If 
the answer were axiomatically obvious, there 
would be no need for a referendum. 

Mr. Putzell did concede in his letter to the 
chamber’s member organizations that “it is 
necessary at times for you to take a stand 
on controversial issues, but this is not such 
a time.” Why isn’t it the very best time? 
The problem is before us now. This is a 
matter directly affecting business and the 
national interest. Congress will soon be act- 
ing on legislation bearing on it. The annual 
meeting of the chamber asked for the guid- 
ance of the membership. 

Mr. Putzell concluded his don’t-vote ap- 
peal with this not very subtle admonition: 
“It is impossible for you to vote on this ref- 
erendum without antagonizing large and 
meaningful segments of local industry rep- 
resented in your organization. Therefore, 
we strongly urge you to refrain from voting 
on referendum No. 95.” 

This letter has not gone unanswered. 
When William Blackie, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., found 
out about it, he also circularized the cham- 
ber members. To the argument that busi- 
nessmen must not express their views for 
fear of antagonizing other businessmen, Mr. 
Blackie replied: “It is possible that this 
could be an insulting as well as a gratuitous 
appeal to shirk a performance of duty be- 
cause some dues-paying members might not 
be big enough to recognize the rights of 
others to differ on matters of judgment. 
Surely Mr. Putzell is going beyond his rea- 
sonable province when he tells you how to 
run your affairs.” 

We will soon know whether the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is to be a 
forthright voice of business—or the voice of 
silence. 





Drought Crisis in Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
a situation in north Missouri covering 
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not only my own district but a part of 

that represented by the dean of the Mis- 

souri delegation, Congressman CANNON. 

I realize that no political party or ad- 

ministration has a monopoly upon arbi- 

trary capriciousness or obtuse redtape, 
but the present drought crisis in north 

Missouri has developed a situation which, 

in my opinion, merits the attention of 

the Congress. 

For several years that region has been 
in the grip of a continuing drought. 
Year after year of substandard rainfall 
has produced a progressive, creeping pa- 
ralysis of that entire agricultural area. 
It has reached the point where live- 
stock herds must be disposed of, and in 
some localities there is even an imme- 
diate danger of lack of water for human 
needs. The situation is so acute that 
it has been described in the newspapers 
as far away as New York. The farmers 
and businessmén of north Missouri are 
a proud and self-reliant people, who do 
not panic easily and who are not inclined 
to request outside assistance except in 
desperation. However, late this spring 
actual conditions reached such a point 
that they appealed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for emergency relief under 
Public Law 875, passed by the 81st Con- 
gress, with which you are all familiar. 

Their urgent request was made through 
established procedures, but the net re- 
sult has been nothing. The statements 
of responsible citizens, including even 
those of eminent Republicans, were dis- 
regarded. The urgings of Senator HEN- 
NinGcs and Senator SYMINGTON were use- 
less. The recommendations of the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, based upon survey of 
the Missouri State Drought Committee, 
were ignored. The representations of 
myself and Congressman CANNON were 
brushed aside. Instead, upon the basis 
of a casual and partial investigation by 
a lone subordinate, the Department of 
Agriculture concluded that the situation 
was not sufficiently acute to warrant 
relief. 

In the wake of a bipartisan storm of 
protest which this ruling evoked, the 
Department is now conducting another 
investigation and I have no doubt but 
that the requested relief will be in time 
accorded. But in the meantime, valuable 
time has been lost and much further 
suffering caused. I believe that it would 
be well for the Congress to fully inquire 
into the standards and procedures es- 
tablished for the administration of 
Public Law No. 875 to determine whether 
or not the intent of the Congress is being 
followed and the public welfare is 
properly served. In partial corrobora- 
tion, I am inserting herewith two news 
articles from the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press, a great Missouri newspaper which 
is edited by a gentleman whose political 
affiliations differ from my own. The first 
article was published on Saturday, June 
16 and the second on Sunday, June 17: 
[From the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press of 

June 16, 1956] 

ALL-OvuT PusH FoR AREA DrovucHT AID 
PLEDGED BY HULL—CONGRESSMAN RAPS 
BENSON FoR FAILING To GRANT AID 
Farmers in the crucially parched lands of 

12 Northwest Missouri counties were assured 

by Representative WiLLiam R. Hutt yester- 

day that he and other members of the Mis- 
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souri delegation in Washington will do 
“everything in our power” to obtain Federal 
emergency aid for this part of the State. 

His statements were made at a luncheon 
in Bethany before some 180 representatives 
of the drought-stricken counties, midway 
through an 11-hour aerial and motorcar 
tour he and other State officials completed 
late last night. 

In his talk, Congressman Hutt told the 
worried farmers every effort is being made to 
obtain the emergency relief as soon as pos- 
sible. He said he and United States Senators 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS and STUART SYMINGTON 
would call on Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson next week to present a report 
of yesterday’s inspection. 


SERIOUSNESS IN QUESTION 


The Agriculture Department last week de- 
clined to. designate the 12 counties as dis- 
aster area on the grounds the drought was 
not serious enough. 

Congressman Hut. told the farmers at 
yesterday’s meeting that northwest Missouri 
farms are in “much worse” condition than 
they were when he visited the area only 
13 days ago. 

The critical situation is one to be met 
on a nonpartisan basis, he said, “and I in- 
tend to keep it that way.” But at the same 
time, Mr. Hutt lashed out at what he termed 
the “inconsideration and inhumanity” that 
has emanated from Secretary Benson's office 
ever since he took over. 

He added, however, that his charge against 
the Secretary was not .political and that 
“I’d be just as critical if he were a Democrat.” 


HASTY INVESTIGATION 


The administration’s decision to refuse 
emergency aid to northwest Missouri, Con- 
gressman Hutu declared, “was based on a 
hasty and superficial investigation by a de- 
partment representative.” 

He referred to an inspection tour made late 
last month by Robert Hall, an Agriculture 
Department aid. 

Robert Crawford of Nevada, Mo., repre- 
senting Senator HENNINGS on yesterday’s 
tour, said the Senator shared Mr. HULL’s 
sentiments. He said Senator HENNINGs is 
“gravely concerned with the need for emer- 
gency stock feed assistance in the area.” 

Mr. Hutt added that Senator SYMINGTON, 
whom he was representing on the inspec- 
tion, was equally disturbed by the serious- 
ness of the drought and promised “every 
possible consideration.” 

EXTENT IS OUTLINED 


The extent of the drought was graphically 
outlined by members of the drought relief 
committee and a number of farmers. 

George Homan, former St. Joseph fireman 
and now chairman of the drought relief 
committee of Gentry County, reported an 
“extreme and acute” shortage of feeds, seeds, 
and water in his county. 

Mr. Homan, now an implement and motor 
car dealer at Albany, Mo., said Gentry County 
has 387 dry farm ponds and 344 dry wells. 

In Nodaway County, 12.34 inches of rain 
have fallen since last July 1, critically below 
the normal fall of 36.94 inches for that 
period. Nodaway County has had a 42.50 
rain deficiency in the last 214 years, it was 
reported. 

In De Kalb County, the 8-month deficiency 
was reported to be 15.11 inches. 

INSECTS A THREAT 


In addition to the danger to crops, farmers 
at the Bethany meeting expressed deep con- 
cern over the threat of crop ruin from insects 
whose hatchings will flourish in the dry 
weather. * 

And again, farmers continued to register 
concern over the diminishing amount of pas- 
ture land, and the shortage of feed and water 
that has forced some to sell their live stock 
and may force others to dispose of theirs. 

The counties making reports at the Beth- 
any meeting were Putnam, Sullivan, Living- 
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ston, Mercer, Grundy, Daviess, De Kalb, 
Worth, Nodaway, Atchison, and Harrison. 


STATE SENATORS PRESENT 


Republican State Senators James Keller, 
of Trenton, and Clayton Allen, of Rock Port, 
were among those attending. Also present 
was Raymond Wheeler, of Bethany, who in- 
formed the group the State board of health 
had ordered Bethany to remove all “approved 
water” signs, because water there contained 
impurities. 

However, Mayor Wheeler said, tests showed 
there were no impurities and the health 
board issued its order instead because of 
Bethany’s water shortage. 

Congressman Hull was accompanied on the 
aerial and motor car trip by his secretary, 
F. M. Wilson, Platte City, and Gerald Massie 
and Dale Fearn, both of the Missouri re- 
sources and development commission, and 
Harold Slater, city editor of the News-Press. 

A similar inspection tour will be made 
Monday by Kenneth Scott, director of the 
credit service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; Murray Colbert, State director of the 
Agriculture Stabilization Committee, and Mr. 
Hall, who made the earlier tour. 





[From the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press of 
June 17, 1956] 


DrovcHt SEEN aS THREAT TO ECONOMY OF 
NORTHWEST MIssouRI—DISCOURAGEMENT 
GROWING AS Live Stock, Crops, DWINDLE 


(By Harold M. Slater) 


Worry etched deep in their faces, north 
Missouri farmers feel their economy is gone 
if they do not receive Federal assistance with- 
in a week or 10 days. 

As those farmers talked to Congressman 
WrtuM R. Huu. at more than a score of 
places throughout the area Friday it was 
apparent they have another potential enemy 
in addition to lack of water and feed and fear 
of grasshopper and chinch bug infestation. 

That enemy is discouragement. ‘We've 
been feeling as if we didn’t have a friend in 
the world,” one farmer told the Congressman 
shortly after the HuLL party arrived at the 
Albany airport. Others during the day re- 
echoed that sentiment. 


CORN CURLING 


Emphasized was the fact the present sit- 
uation in north Missouri is not one that can 
be ended by a long heavy rain or even a 
series of such rains now. It is too late for 
pastures. Pastures are gone; the alfalfa 
crop is almost nil, and the corn already has 
started to curl from drought effects. 

Many of the farmers expressed bitterness 
toward Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson. Their contention is that the deci- 
sion to refuse to designate north Missouri 
counties as a disaster relief area was based 
on a hasty and superficial investigation. 

The field man who made the investigation 
on which the aid refusal was based did not 
get out into the full farm area to see the 
damage, they told Congressman HULL. 

IN ARIZONA 


“He had been in New Mexico and Arizona. 
He reported things weren’t as bad here as 
down there. He didn't take into considera- 
tion the economy in those Southwestern 
States is based on 4 or 5 inches of rain a 
year; that ours is based on 30 to 35 inches 
of rain,” one farmer at Albany said. 

J.N. McMichael of the Gentry County Bank 
at Albany said one of the real blows to the 
area is the fact farmers are being forced into 
liquidation of their cattle. He pointed to 
grass and weeds in the bed of the Grand 
River as an indication of how serious the 
water shortage has become. 

County Agent Ray Kampschmidt of Gen- 
try County said the drought isn’t just a 1- 
year affair. ‘We're 40 inches deficient on 
rain in the past 4 years,” he said. 
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NOT SEEKING DOLE 


Mayor Raymond Wheeler of Bethany said 
the farmers weren’t asking for a dole; that 
they didn’t want to ask for help: “But the 
situation is such that they must now. It’s 
desperate,” he said. 

Fred Howitt, King City banker, said the 
grasshopper menace is great. 

“I saw a truck bed the other day and 
thought some bluegrass seed had been left 
in it. It turned out to be just thousands of 
tiny grasshoppers,” Mr. Howitt, who owns the 
Howitt Building in St. Joseph, said. 

The first farm visited by Congressman 
Hutu after he arrived at Albany is that oper- 
ated by Ora Collier, Sr., and Ora Collier, Jr. 
The Colliers own 430 acres and rent and 
farm 120 more. George Homan, former St. 
Joseph fireman and now chairman of the 
Gentry County drought-relief committee, 
pointed out the Colliers have gone in for 
all balanced farm practices and have won 
many farm awards. 


ALFALFA PASTURED 


Ora Collier, Jr., looked at his sad-appearing 
fields and commented: “We got 3,500 bales 
of alfalfa on the first cutting in 1955. This 
year there wasn’t any for a first cutting. We 
pastured it down. It lasted a week. 

Six of the 12 ponds on the Collier farm are 
dry. Some of the others have as little as 
a foot of water. The Colliers have 230 head 
of cattle. They have started selling. 

Carl Akers, who farms east of Albany, has 
170 acres in alfalfa for his dairy herd of 55. 
“That alfalfa should be lush now. Look at 
it.” It is about 6 inches high, and scant. 

Akers and his wife operate the place alone. 
Last year they produced and sold 435,000 
pounds of grade A milk. This is the first 
time he has never had a first cutting of 
alfalfa. He doesn’t have a bale of hay. 


PASTURING OATS 


Five miles southeast of Albany on the farm 
of Sam Chenoweth, a herd of 77 Angus is 
pasturing on oats. “That will pasture them 
for about 10days. I don’t know what 
then,” Mr. Chenoweth said. 

“You fellows don't need to tell me,” said 
Congressman Huu. with a wry smile. “I’m 
a farmer and I know what you are up against. 
The big thing is convincing the Secretary 
of Agriculture how bad your situation is, 
I’m going to try to help you.” 

Mr. Hutt was optimistic, however, that 
the resurvey of the situation promised by the 
Agriculture Department might bring about 
a@ reversal of the drought aid refusal. 

The Hull party was shown how the farm- 
ers throughout the area are being deprived 
of one of their most vital things this year— 
their gardens. 

At the B. A. Collins farm near Bethany 
they were shown a garden plot that was 
barren. “A garden probably means $1,000 
or more to the average farm family during 
a year,” a farmer explained. “This year 
on account of the drought we just don’t 
have any.” 

Approximately 50 farmers were waiting 
when Congressman Hutt arrived yesterday 
afternoon at the Stanton Halleck farm south 
of Ridgeway. The pasture there—as in 
much of the area—looks like a lawn in 
September when youngsters have played 
baseball on it all summer. 

Hay has been thrown out in the barren 
pasture so the cattle will have something to 
eat. “And the pasturage should be lush 
at this time of the year,” Mr. Halleck said. 

HAS NO FEED 


Farmers gathered at the Halleck place told 
the Congressmen the big part of the cattle 
in Harrison County would be sold and 
moved out if something is not done within 
the next 10 days. 

“My son has been buying water fcr 3 
months now for his zattle. Now he has no 
feed. He’ll have to sell,” a farmer there said. 
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The situation was almost the same among 
the farm group that waited at the Joe Camp- 
bell place, north of Ridgeway, to talk to Hull, 
who made much of the tour in shirt sleeves 
and sans tie. 

There he was told that hay that averaged 
80 bales an acre in Harrison County last 
year, this year will average 7 bales or less. 

The delegation that greeted Hutu at the 
Maryville Airport told him 65 percent of the 
farmers in Nodaway County are hauling 
water. Lloyd Fine, a farmer of near Hopkins, 
said land that yielded 500 bales of alfalfa 
last year produced 71 this year. “I’m driving 
my cattle half a mile to the river each day,” 
he said. 

Nodaway County is like the others in the 
area in that many of its cattle are being 
sold due to the shortages. 

On the window of one Bethany cafe there 
is a sign reading “Due to water shortage, to 
get water you have to ask for it.” 

That seemed to be the final touch. 

“Our pastures are just exercising lots,” 
@ Mercer County man said. “There isn’t 
anything left in them for the cattle to eat.” 
The rain deficit in Mercer County is one of 
the heaviest in the area. 

De Kalb County representatives reported 
®@ 15-inch deficit in rain for the last 8 months. 
In some areas there, 90 to 95 percent of the 
ponds are dry. 

CRACKS IN FIELDS 


Worth County farmers told the Congress- 
man half the wheat has been pastured or 
plowed under. Forty commercial trucks are 
hauling water in Nodaway County. One 
farmer reported he had spent $496 to have 
water hauled since October 1. 

Numerous were the reports of fields crack- 


g. 

“Orle of our farmers up home,” said a 
Nodaway County man, “reports he has a 
crack in one field that is 80 feet long, 18 
inches wide, and 4 feet deep. 

“Either it is an awfully big crack or it is 
an awfully big story.” 

That was about the only humor of the 
day’s tour. 





A Bill To Strengthen the Clayton Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 4 of the Clayton Act permits any 
person who_shall be injured in his busi- 
ness or property by reason of anything 
forbidden in the antitrust laws to sue and 
recover “threefold the damages by him 
sustained, and the cost of suit, including 
a reasonable attorney’s fee.” ‘The pro- 
vision has been in effect for a long time 
and may be found in Thirty-eighth Unit- 
ed States Statutes at Large, page 731, and 
is codified as Fifteenth United States 
Code, section 15. 

Section 16 of the Clayton Act provides 
for equitable relief and the granting of 
an injunction to prevent threatened loss 
or damage by a violation of the anti- 
trustlaws. Yet, strange as it might seem, 
there appears to be an unexplained omis- 
sion in this section, because it is silent as 
to the granting of a reasonable attorney's 
fee when equitable relief is given a com- 
plainant. 

It should be particularly noted that 
when an action at law for treble damages 
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is brought, and even if it should be con- 
cluded successfully for the plaintiff, the 
unfair competition, or the violation of 
antitrust laws, is not necessarily stopped 
thereby, but often continues unabated. 
However, in a proceeding for injunctive 
and equitable relief, under the antitrust 
laws, brought by virtue of the provisions 
contained in section 16 of the Clayton 
Act, permanent relief is afforded and fair 
competition and compliance with the 
provisions of the antitrust laws is auto- 
matically restored. Both the public in- 
terest and the complainant’s advantage 
are better served by this than by the mere 
award of monetary damages even if 
trebled. 

Unfortunately, however, and I submit, 
unfairly, in an action for equitable re- 
lief, the complainant not only does not 
recover any damages but may be obliged 
to bear the cost of litigation as well as 
the expense of paying the attorney’s fee. 
Therefore, under the present law, there 
is a great incentive for the plaintiff to 
seek recovery of treble damages, rather 
than pray for permanent equitable re- 
lief and the compliance by the defend- 
ant with the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws. 

It is because of this obvious unfairness 
and omission in the provisions of the 
Clayton Act that impells me to introduce 
a bill to amend section 16, and thereby 
put the complainant who seeks a per- 
manent cessation of violations of posi- 
tive statutory law by the defendant, on 
par and equality with the plaintiff who 
brings an action at law for treble dam- 
ages, and thereby award such complain- 
ant when successful his cost of the suit, 
including a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

The Federal courts have repeatedly 
held that the rights of persons damaged 
by violations of the antitrust laws to sue 
the defendants guilty of such violations 
weré also for the purpose of multiplying 
the agencies which would help enforce 
these important statutes, and therefore 
make them more effective—Maltz v. Sax 
(134 F. 2d 2). They are said to be de- 
signed to supply an auxiliary force of 
private investigators to supplement the 
Department of Justice in law enforce- 
ment—Weinberg v. Sinclair Refining 
Company (48 F. Supp. 203)—and to aid 
in achieving the broad social objectives 
of the act—Fanchon & Marco vy. Para- 
mount Pictures (100 F. Supp. 84). . 

Some time ago, when I introduced 
H. R. 8395, it was provided, among other 
things, that a successful plaintiff in an 
equitable proceeding may recover the 
cost of suit, including a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee. In this connection I should 
like to quote the testimony of Judge 
Stanley N, Barnes, Assistant Attorney 
in charge of the Antitrust Division 
of the United States Department of Jus- 
tice. In his testimony before the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Represent- 
atives Judge Barnes stated: 

T likewise support H. R. 8395’s effort to per- 
mit a successful private antitrust plaintiff’s 
recovery of costs not only where he seeks 
damages but also solely equitable relief. I 
think that this is consonant with well-recog- 
nized principles, that a prevailing party liti- 
gant should be entitled to his costs under 
present section 4 of the Clayton Act, any 
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person injured may recover treble damages 
and the cost of suit, including a reasonable 
attorney’s fee. Section 16, however, enables 
private antitrust plaintiffs to seek injunctive 
relief, but does not include a provision au- 
thorizing the recovery of costs. Where a pri- 
vate litigant does not sue under section 4 as 
well as 16, no rational basis appears for 
denying recovery of costs. In either case he 
should recover costs including a reasonable 
attorney’s fee. 


I submit and advocate the enactment 
of this bill into law in order to strengthen 
the Clayton Act and thereby aid small 
business. For, after all, small business is 
the backbone of the Nation’s economy 
and the maintenance of the growth and 
survival of small enterprises are, indeed, 
vital to the country’s strength and 
welfare. 





An Effective Foreign Policy Might Be 
Surprisingly Refreshing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of June 18, 1956, is further evi- 
dence of our lack of effective foreign pol- 
icy. Everybody appears to know that, 
except our President and his Secretary 
of State: 

For many years a prime function of Amer- 
ican foreign policy has been the manufac- 
ture of defense alliances with other coun- 
tries. Apart from the United Nations, which 
theoretically at least is an alliance, the 
United States has concluded such pacts with 
more than 40 nations. Now circumstances 
are forcing a reappraisal of the value of this 
approach. 

That, we think, is the import of the con- 
fusion which Washington has been generat- 
ing about this country’s attitude toward 
other nations’ neutrality. President Eisen- 
hower said in effect that neutrality is under- 
standable and maybe a good thing. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles suggested that, except 
in unusual circumstances, it is shortsighted 
and immoral. 

The confusion may be, as Mr. Dulles con- 
tends, largely one of language. But the 
problem it reflects is real enough. 

The reason for the American eagerness for 
defense alliances was, of course, the threat 
and at times the actuality of Communist 
aggression. Some pacts, like the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, have undoubt- 
edly helped deter further Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Something happened, though, at last 
summer’s Geneva conference to alter the 
aspect of the Soviet threat. There was a 
tacit agreement that hydrogen and other 
new weapons had made resort to war un- 
thinkable. In other words, the Commu- 
nists would no longer pursue their aims by 
military means where such means might 
lead to global war. 

That notion may be the sheerest kind of 
wishful thinking. It may be more likely 
that the Soviet will blast this country when 
they are good and ready. Certainly the 
Pentagon assumes they will. But the fact is 
that the no-war theory is widely accepted 
in the world. 

And whatever the Soviets’ military inten- 
tions, they have in fact turned from angry 
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to soft words, directed mainly at the so- 
called neutral nations of Asia and the Mid- 
dle East. This combination of circum- 
stances makes America’s policy of military 
alliances increasingly unpopular in the 
world, and therefore increasingly ineffective. 

So the United States now appears to be 
trying to evolve a policy which will not 
anger nations that have risked something 
to enter alliances with this country, and 
which at the same time will make clear that 
there is ample room in the world for gen- 
uinely neutral nations—that they do not 
have to be with us in order for us to con- 
sider them not against us. 

What will come of this reappraisal is 
anybody’s guess. But we think a couple of 
basic points ought to be clear. 

One is that the United States has put too 
high a value on defense pacts. Indiscrimi- 
nate scrambling for allies is a dubious way 
of strengthening our own security. It is 
fairly absurd to suppose that some im- 
povershed, politically illiterate Asian coun- 
try is going to view the Communist threat 
with the same seriousness or interest as 
the United States. It is equally unlikely 
that such a country would be much help if 
the Communists did attack. 

A second point is that the answer to the 
declining prestige of military pacts is not 
vast new economic aid. There is nothing to 
suggest that such aid makes neutrals less 
susceptible to communism or, indeed, that 
it even significantly strengthens the econo- 
mies of backward lands. 

The growing unpopularity of pacts ought, 
in fact, to suggest to the United States that 
the world has been too much with us, and we 
too much in it. Perhaps we could just calm 
down for a while. Instead of proposing 
defense alliances all over the place, let other 
nations ask our military help if they want 
it. Instead of insisting on subsidizing them, 
let them ask our aid. That is the only basis 
on which military or economic aid can be 
useful anyway. 

That kind of policy could be applied to 
allies and neutrals alike. It would go far 
toward resolving the neutrality problem now 
bothering Washington. And its result, in 
terms of the world’s attitude toward us, 
might be surpisingly refreshing. 





He Was Our Friend, Faithful and Fearless 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include two editorials relative to a 
very prominent figure who has recently 
passed away. I am referring to S. A. 
Horvitz, known to his thqusands of 
friends as “Sam.” 

He was a successful publisher as well 
as a successful highway contractor. He 
was one who spent many hours of his 
life fighting for the principles he be- 
lieved right and he was always un- 
equivocally opposed to anything that was 
dishonest. 

The two editorials I am inserting, Mr. 
Speaker, one by Ken Woodman entitled 
“He Was Our Friend, Faithful and Fear- 
less,” and one by G. J. Kochenderfer, 
editor emeritus, which describes the life 
and record of Sam Horvitz. I am sure, 
Mr. Speaker, that I speak the words of 
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all who knew him when I extend sym- 
pathy to his wife and family: 
He Was Our FRIEND, FAITHFUL AND FEARLESS 


Born the son of immigrant parents in a 
poor section of Cleveland, S. A. Horvitz forged 
his way upward to become a nationally 
known figure in the newspaper publishing 
world and a builder of some of Ohio’s finest 
highways. 

Although he was best known for the driv- 
ing energy which carried him to prominence 
in both these fields, Mr. Horvitz had three 
other qualities which greatly influenced the 
course of his life. 

He cherished his family deeply and was 
proud of his pleasant, attractive wife and 
three fine sons. 

He detested dishonesty in either business 
or politics and constantly urged his news- 
papers to fight gambling and excessive utility 
rates. 

His third quality was a rich sense of humor 
which flashed continuously in his dealings 
with old and trusted employees. 

He never wanted personal glory of any 
kind and gave stringent instructions to his 
editors not to play him .up in his papers 
“unless I do something bad, then put me on 
the front page.” 

He constantly urged improvement in his 
newspapers here and in Lorain, calling for 
the best in typography and syndicated fea- 
tures but always with top emphasis on local 
news coverage. 

With employees who were loyal to him, he 
Was generous to an unusual degree if they 
were overtaken by misfortune. This gen- 
erosity was always without fanfare. 

His immense vigor gave vitality to every 
project he touched. This included not only 
the contracting and publishing business but 
overflowed into politics as well where he in- 
sisted on backing candidates whom he be- 
lieved were honest and supported a good 
program for the State and Nation. 

Through his newspapers he backed innu- 
merable civic and charitable enterprises in 
Mansfield and Lorain, always maintaining 
that the papers and not himself should get 
any credit that was due. 

Sam Horvitz feared neither pomp nor cir- 
cumstance nor life nor death. And he met 
his final challenge as he would have preferred 
to meet it—quickly and quietly in a hospital 
room at Hanna House in Cleveland. 

To those who worked long with Mr. Horvitz 
and knew him well the words of Mark An- 
thony are earnestly appropriate: “He was my 
friend, faithful and just to me.” 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCE 
(By G. J. Kochenderfer) 


It seems impossible to realize that we of 
the News-Journal will never again see Mr. 
Horvitz, as on the occasion of his final visit 
here a few weeks ago he appeared in excel- 
lent health and displayed his customary for- 
ward-looking attitude. 

My pleasant recollection of Mr Horvitz 
extends back more than a quarter century to 
early in 1930 when he became interested in 
the Mansfield newspaper situation and, in 
the midst of that depression, decided to es- 
tablish the Journal here, and I well recall the 
determination with which he went about 
that enterprise and the success with which it 
was carried through. 

Then came the years of operation in the 
old News Building, with progress which justi- 
fied construction of the present home of the 
News-Journal, with plans for further expan- 
sion as needs appear. _ 

Always it was the impelling force of Mr. 
Horvitz, recognizing his obligations to com- 
munities he served, that carried through the 
enterprises in which he was engaged. 

From a personal standpoint, I was always 
greatly impressed by Mr. Horvitz’s high ap- 
preciation of his associates in his newspaper 
enterprises and his constant efforts to im- 
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prove the quality of newspapers being issued. 

The three sons which Mr. Horvitz leaves 
were small boys when the Journal was started 
here. They have since grown to stalwart 
manhood, and Harry, the oldest, has fortu- 
nately developed such an interest in news- 
paper work as to make him fully capable of 
assuming the duties of his father in the di- 
rection of the newspaper properties which 
now come under his supervision. 

In the death of Mr. Horvitz, I, like many 
others, have lost a close friend, and it was. 
with deep sorrow that I received the news of 
his passing from earthly life. 





Hon. George A. Dondero, of Michigan, 
Speaks at Gettysburg — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, GeorcE A. DonpERO, of Michigan, 
was honored by being selected to make 
the annual Memorial Day speech at 
Gettysburg May 30. 

Mr. DonpDERO is recognized throughout 
the Nation as one of the outstanding 
authorities on Civil War history and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I am hereby submitting his magnifi- 
cent address which he delivered on that 
day: 

MemortIAt Day at GeTryssurG 1956 


(Address of the Honorable Grorce A. Don~ 
DERO, Member of Congress, 18th Michigan 
District, U. S. Military Cemetery, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., May 30, 1956) 


This is Memorial Day. 
memories. 

Americans everywhere around the world 
gather reverently, as we do here at Gettys- 
burg today, to honor the Nation’s dead. 
Their dust remains an inspiration to their 
countrymen. 

Because of their sacrifice, on the Capitol 
Building at Washington—kissed by the sun 
of day and watched by the stars at night— 
waves the unconquered flag of your land and 
mine. 

The struggle for freedom never ends. It 
was purchased with blood. It must be pre- 
served by devotion. So Memoriai Day is a 
day of honor, a day of remembrance, a day 
of reckoning, a day of accounting and above 
all a day of high resolve. We resolve anew 
today “that these dead shall not have died 
in vain” and with the help of God, who has 
never forsaken this favored land, we shall 
maintain our high resolve through future 
generations. 

If the time should ever come when we no 
longer remember what brave men and 
women, living and dead, have done for us, 
in that day our Republic will no longer de- 
serve preservation. 

No one can stand on the battlefield of Get- 
tysburg, on this spot, on this day and in 
this hour of history without a deep sense 
of humility. Here was fought one of the 
greatest and most significant battles of all 
time. Here were spoken, from a page and 
a half of ordinary ruled paper, the lines of 
an address that has never been surpassed on 
American soil. To me it has always seemed 
@ near miracle that a man with President 
Lincoln’s limited education, whose invita- 
tion to come here to make a few appropriate 
remarks was an afterthought, and whose 


It is a day of 
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educational opportunities were so meager, 
could produce such a gem of English litera- 
ture as the Gettysburg Address. Many years 
ago I asked Robert Lincoln, the President’s 
son, the extent of his father’s education, and 
he replied: “Father did not have anything 
to start with and hardly went to school at 
all.” Lincoln’s lines not only gave mankind 
the essence of the meaning of the struggle 
then being waged but also serve in this hour 
and for all ages as a prayer of deliverance for 
ail people. 

Abraham Lincoln the man, Gettysburg the 
place, and the soldier dead were the occa- 
sion for the ceremony on November 19, 1863. 
These combined to create for the free world 
an eternal light in man’s unending struggle 
for the happiness God intended him to 
possess. Here at Gettysburg representative 
government ceased to be an experiment of 
4 score and 7 years. The battle and the 
speech gave it the stature of perpetuity. 
Today, 4 score and 13 years later, Lincoln's 
question, “whether this Nation or any nation 
conceived in liberty can long endure,” has 
again been tested in the crucible of war and 
answered affirmatively, at least for our day. 

The circumstances dedicating this burial 
ground take on a shining luster and a sub- 
lime grandeur from the complete absence in 
the spirit of Lincoln's address of any note 
of hostility. It is weighted with the tragedy 
of the event and the whole war. It broods 
over the hero dead as though on both sides 
they had fought for the clarification of a 
great ideal and perished to realize it. 

Great utterances have been delivered in 
many places down through the centuries. 
This one had the singular gift of expressing 
the basic meaning of the United States, in 
the noblest language, at a moment of deep 
national bereavement, by an American Pres- 
ident forever stamped as typical, and whose 
entire lifework is summed up in these com- 
pactly beautiful sentences of that short ora- 
tion. Never in the history of literature was 
s0 much said, so wisely, in so few words. 

We know now that the address was not 
written on the back of an envelope, nor was 
it the inspiration of the moment. We know 
it represented the deepest soul searching of 
a profound and thoughtful President putting 
into 3 minutes of the spoken word what he 
had been thinking about for many years. 
The longer he lived the greater was his faith 
in the freedom of man and the stronger his 
conviction that it must be preserved. 

What we have in the Gettysburg Address 
is deep thinking expressed in simple lan- 
guage. Its infinite compassion, its dedica- 
tion, and its hope that “this Nation under 
God shall not perish from the earth” place it 
with the most sublime literature of the 
Hebrew prophets. 

Whatever part of this Republic might be 
destroyed in a physical sense, its spiritual 
foundations, with these words, remain im- 
perishable. 

The real headline or top attraction of the 
Gettysburg dedication 93 years ago was not 
Abraham Lincoln at all but perhaps the 
greatest of the great orators of that day. 
He was a former Member of Congress, former 
president of Harvard College, former Minis- 
ter to Great Britain, former Secretary of 
State, former Governor of Massachusetts, and 
former United States Senator—the match- 
less Edward Everett. Yet the purest and 
most perfect prose was spoken not by the 
most educated American of his time who had 
attended temples of learning on two conti- 
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nents but by a most uncommon commoner 
from Illinois whose hands knew the feel of an 
ax handle and who hardly went to school at 
all. Yet the few appropriate remarks he was 
invited to deliver here stand forever as the 
symbol of our American philosophy of gov- 
ernment. 

There is still another circumstance equally 
challenging that holds us here today in this 
reverent hour of recollection and memorial. 

“The world,” said Lincoln with the humil- 
ity of the lonely and the great, “will little 
note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here.” 
Now 93 years after we find the Gettysburg 
Address as well as “what they did here” as 
much the living tradition of our country as 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. Indeed 
I venture to suggest that we have to turn to 
the Bible and to our books of prayer to find 
words better remembered, more frequently 
quoted or vested with such moving spiritual 
force. 

It was because of what was done here and 
precisely because of what was said here that 
we gather today to add our homage to the 
generations that before ours paid their trib- 
ute as will the generations that are to come 
after. Where we now stand is holy ground, 
a shrine as durable as man’s love of freedom 
and as precious as his willingness to sacrifice 
life to maintain it. 

We are rightly humble before the presence 
that watches over these sacred acres, and 
we should take as much as we Can of in- 
spiration from these surroundings for the 
tasks destiny has thrust upon us in an age 
where again freedom and slavery face each 
other in a world divided. 


It may be that another American will in 
the decades to come add to the luster Abra- 
ham Lincoln gave to the American dream. 
It may be that another American taking his 
fire from the eternal light brought forth 
here will help mankind of a future day march 
to its hour of victory over the enemies of 
liberty. Perhaps we had less than 2 short 
years ago an approach to the Lincoln tenets 
of faith in the words of President Eisenhower, 
who stated on July 7, 1954, “I will not be 
&@ party to any treaty that makes anybody 
a@ slave.” 

Freedom has its life in the hearts, the 
actions, and in the spirit of men. This we 
know as we meet today in commemoration 
and communion; a weapon touched by the 
finger of God was forged here by Abraham 
Lincoln, a weapon of the soul and of the 
heart that cannot be vanquished by any force 
so long as man lives. 

We have been obliged to forge some dread- 
ful weapons to preserve our heritage. But 
no weapon we have yet forged is as endur- 
ing, no weapon is as strong, no weapon so 
grips our inmost conscience as that weapon 
of the mind that Lincoln tossed to men, like 
a torch, on the field of Gettysburg in 1863. 


ee 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY . 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
—. (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government’ (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
j EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Some of these honest men might claim 
that such stress would give all unions a black 
eye. 

We admit the possibility of such a tempo- 
rary reaction, but the investigation would be 
worth the risk because something certainly 
should be done to spotlight and stop the 
trend to brutal dictatorship, as well as direct 
or indirect links with gangsters in such out- 
fits as the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, some New York garment industry 
locals, and, apparently, the teamsters. 

A congressional investigation would not, of 
course, be a complete answer, but it could 
be the start of an answer. We remember that 
the Kefauver investigation was the first step 
in sending a number of crooks to jail, or at 
least spotlighting them out of power. 

If similar steps are not taken soon on the 
labor scene, the crooks and dictators are 
likely to become so firmly entrenched they 
can seriously contend with decent labor 
leaders like Meany and Reuther for the lead- 
ership of the AFL-CIO. 

But that struggle for supreme power is 
still in the future. 

It’s the present situation that bothers us. 
Some incidents of outrageous injustice have 
been reported in a handful of powerful 
unions. It seems to us that all decent 
union leaders and members would want the 
conditions that breed such incidents spot- 
lighted and corrected by the most effective 
means at hand. 

Facts presented almost daily by such col- 
umnists as Riesel and Pearson and such pa- 
pers as the New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune indicate that thousands of union 
members are being treated badly and even 
brutally. If the labor movement is to main- 
tain its ideals and sense of justice, action is 
imperative. ; 

It’s true that AFL-CIO President Meany 
has been honest and courageous in meeting 
this challenge. But his power to deal with 
the problem is severely limited. Certainly 
he can slap down Teamster President Beck 
when he tries to aid the disowned longshore- 
men’s association, but Meany can’t do much 
about the bad situations existi within 
either the longshoremen’s out or the 
teamsters. 

We think a congressional investigation 
would bring out the facts so clearly and 
dramatically that men like Meagy and 
Reuther would get the backing of the mem- 
berships of the small number of badly run 
unions, backing which is absolutely neces- 
sary for effective cleanup action. 

Our strong desire for such a cleanup is 


based on deep respect for the finer elements’ 


of the labor movement, the decent methods 
of the great majority of labor unions and 
the sincere high ideals of many labor leaders, 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 16, 1956] 


RACKETEERS IN LABOR 


Organized labor as well as the general pub- 
lic ought to give support to Representative 
PETER FREYLINGHUYSEN’s proposal for an 
honest, dispassionate, searching congres- 
sional look at the problem of racketeering 
within labor unions. Mr. FREYLINGHUYSEN 
is no labor baiter; and the probe he has sug- 
gested is no more an attack on organized 
labor than an investigation of lobbying is 
an attack on,public utilities. The sober, re- 
sponsible and public-spirited men who are 
predominant in the AFL-CIO continue to be 
plagued by elements in the labor movement 
who are vestiges from a less stable past; some 
of them have underworld connections and 
some are not averse to strong-arm tech- 
niques. The distardly attack on Victor 
Riesel a few weeks ago was only the most 
sensational among a number of instances of 
goon tactics. A carefully limited, construc- 
tive study of the problem by men of Mr. 
FREYLINGHUYSEN’s stamp could help labor 
rid its ranks of these parasites. 
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Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
privilege granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I am pleased to in- 
clude a letter by Frank Lilly, a mining 
consultant and economist of Spokane, 
Wash., on the subject of the present gold 
situation. 

I think the Members and all readers 
of the REcorp will find this letter of tre- 
mendous interest. 

The article follows: 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 1, 1956. 
UNITED STATES GOLD COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The reasoning of your chair- 
man, in his recent letter, that ‘‘a free market 
for gold is not very far away because as the 
Treasury Department, in finally lifting all 
restrictions on the private ownership of gold 
coins, has gone all the way except the final 
step,” is sound and I share his thought that 
now is the time to renew the effort to obtain 
“gold stabilization at an increase in price 
based on the average increase in price which 
has taken place in all other commodities.” 

I am, therefore, glad to comply with his 
request for copies of my recent studies cov- 
ering pertinent facts relating to the price 
of gold, and for an expression of my “think- 
ing as to the attitude and procedures that 
may best be adopted in our effort to get the 
early action toward the resumption of gold 
coinage.” 

Your chairman’s proposal to present the 
committee’s views on gold to both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Committees 
is right to the point. In this connection, 
the Democratic Committee should be re- 
minded that President Roosevelt emphasized 
that the action he took in nationalizing 
gold was only an:emergency measure and 
that he planned later on to reestablish gold 
convertibility. The Republican Committee 
should, of course, be somewhat curtly re- 
minded that the 1952 Republican platform 
contained a plank, introduced by Governor 
Herter, of Massachusetts, and unanimously 
approved, that pledged the party to provide 
“a dollar on a fully convertible gold basis.” 
Incidentally, the sound, honest money that 
only gold convertibility can provide should 
not be a partisan matter. 

Since our metal commodities are, more 
than any other group of commodities, the 
essential and determining factor in this 
country’s industrial economy, I submit the 
following figures evaluating their present 
price status in terms of the equivalent price 
of gold: 
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I did not include the rare and/or strategic 
metals in the foregoing table, for while a 
strategic metal, such as nickel, for example, 
is absolutely essential to our industry, only 
very small amounts of it can be obtained 
except in the black market, “at prices ranging 
from $2.50 to $3 a pound.” (See CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pp. A2866 et seq., Apr. 10, 
1956.) 

Note, however, that a price of $2.80 a 
pound for nickel, which is the price paid 
for 75 percent of the nickel purchased cur- 
rently, compares with 35 cents a pound on 
January 31, 1934; and that if gold had ad- 
vanced proportionately in price, it would now 
command $280 an ounce. 

There are, of course, many comparisons 
illustrative of the fact that gold at $35 an 
ounce is greatly undervalued or, if not, that 
the prices of most commodities are greatly 
overvalued; and if the committee so desires, 
I will submit tabulations on other groups of 
commodities it may suggest. 

Of even more significance than price com- 
parisons of most commodity groups, however, 
is the fact that since January 31, 1934, the 
volume of both our national and private con- 
sumer debts has increased tenfold and our 
foreign short-term dollar liabilities, which 
are payable in gold on demand, over eight- 
fold. Meanwhile, our volume of gold has 
increased only a little over 2% times, and 
most of this is in hock to foreigners. 

An analysis that I made early last year of 
figures on United States gold assets and lia- 
bilities disclosed the surprising fact that as 
of January 1, 1955, our gold liabilities—con- 
sisting of the amount required as a (1) legal 
monetary reserve of 25 percent against Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and bank balances and 
(2) foreign short-term liabilities—exceeded 
our gold holdings by over $3 billion. In other 
words, by 1955 we found ourselves with a 
gold deficit of over $3 billion as against a 
gold surplus of nearly $5 billion in 1934. 

Under the title, “Who Owns the Gold at 
Fort Knox?” U: S. News & World Report on 
February 23 last, made an analysis, covering 
the figures up to September 1, 1955, from 
which I quote, in part, as follows: 

“United States position in gold is becom- 
ing vulnerable, in the event of war or finan- 
cial crisis. Billions of possible claims on 
United States gold are piling up in foreign 
banks. The result could be trouble if any- 
thing happens to weaken foreign faith in 
the dollar. 

“The United States, which is used to think- 
ing of itself as having an abundance of gold, 
now finds that, in an emergency, it could 
be caught short. Foreigners actually could 
drain away more than half the gold in Gov- 
ernment hands, including the huge hoard 
at Fort Knox, Ky. 

“The United States now holds $21.8 billion 
worth of gold. The pile seems big enough 
to inspire confidence. On closer study, how- 
ever, it appears that $13.8 billion of the gold 
is in hock. Foreign governments and firms 
have that much in business claims and 
United States dollars which they can ex- 
change for gold at any time. These claims 
on United States gold are officially known 
as short-term liabilities of the United States. 

“That leaves $8 billion of United States 
gold. However, the law requires $12. billion 
of gold backing for United States money, 
figured on the basis of $25 gold for every 
$100 of currency in the form of Federal Re- 
serve notes and deposits in Federal Reserve 
banks. Thus, if foreigners were to claim 
all the gold they are entitled to, the United 
States would be short of meeting the legal 
requirement by $4 billion.” 

This short position in our gold holdings 
contrasts with a long or surplus position 
of $10,772,000,000 which we had achieved in 
1941 when our foreign short-term liabilities 
payable on demand in gold totaled only $3,- 
679,000,000 as compared with approximately 
$14 billion at the present time.. In other 
words, the $10,772,000,000 surplus we had 15 
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years ago is gone and we are now in the hole 
over $4 billion. 

This is truly a dangerous position, particu- 
larly in view of its similarity to the situation 
that developed during the 1926-29 boom pe- 
riod when foreigners were gold-cashing-in on 
their dollar balances; and which situation 
continued until by 1933 foreigners had con- 
verted a full 87 percent of their balances. 
The conversion, presently, of only 50 percent 
of current foreign-dollar balances would re- 
duce our gold holdings by $7 billion, leaving 
the United States with only $1 billion of gold 
in our monetary reserve (which should le- 
gally total over $12 billion). 

Of course, such a conversion may not take 
place, but it could, and the possibility should 
not be discounted. In this connection, I 
quote again from the U. S. News & World Re- 
port of February 23, which I hope is correct 
in its view that: 

“Our Government is considering what steps 
to take if the drain on gold approaches a dan- 
ger point, because officials recall that a flow 
of gold out of the United States in 1931-32 
hampered efforts to overcome the depres- 
soon.” 

However, the magaine goes on to say: 

“So far, the official decision is to study the 
situation but do nothing that might arouse 
concern abroad. Meanwhile, the United 
States finds huge resources of gold and dol- 
lars piling up in foreign hands, while the 
United States gold reserve is weakened.” 

Because danger signals are seldom appar- 
ent, to those who look no farther than their 
noses, so to speak, it appears that “all’s well” 
with this country’s present economy and that 
there is accordingly no reason to be disturbed 
about-our gold situation. This was also the 
attitude of most people in the 1926-29 boom 
period. Even after the “bust” in the latter 
part of 1929, the nothing-much-to-worry- 
about attitude continued; prosperity was 
just around the corner. The corner, how- 
ever, kept receding, and we were never able to 
turn it until the gold-cure-price increase 
was finally applied to an almost dead 
economy. 

The best way to judge the future, of 
course, is by the past, especially when con- 
fronted with almost identical situations. 
Accordingly, in view of past experience 
and the situation in which we presently 
find ourselves, it daily becomes more 
evident that application of the gold-cure- 
increase in the working value of gold which 
was given to our economy belatedly in 1934 
(at the depth of a depression that could 
have been prevented by earlier action toward 
meeting the higher value given to gold in 
the British economy through its 1931 de- 
valuation of the English paper pound) 
should again be made, and as quickly as 
possible. 

Our Government, very soon, either by con- 
gressional action, or by action of the Presi- 
dent under powers vested in him, should go 
all the way in assigning to gold a price that 
will give it parity with the working value at 
which it is used in the economies of the 
world's leading industrial nations. 


In determining the value that should be 
assigned to gold at this time, there are, 
naturally, many factors to take into con- 
sideration. For example, we must consider 
not only the British gold price equivalent of 
$102.17 an ounce, on the basis of converti- 
bility at legal monetary parity, but also, 
whether we like it or not, the Russian 
equivalent, which is $130 to $140 an ounce. 
The fact that our industrial metals, on the 
basis of present prices as compared with 
’ January 31, 1934, have now an average work- 
ing value in our economy equivalent to 
$142.44 an ounce for gold becomes highly 
significant, and indicates that the British 
and even the Russian equivalents are not at 
all out of line with gold’s true value. 

But regardless of the value finally settled 
on for gold, as an immediate step the very 
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least that should be done is to enact into 
law either the Case (Republican) or Engle 
(Democrat) bills, which would give United 
States citizens the right to an open gold 
market in which they might, as they wished, 
freely buy or sell the metal, a right now en- 
joyed by citizens of every leading nation in 
the world except Russia, China and the 
United States. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Luty, Research Statistician. 





The Constitution and the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Forrest G. 
Cooper, of Indianola, Miss., recently de- 
livered a scholarly and thought-provok- 
ing address before the Greenville, Miss., 
Rotary Club. Mr. Cooper’s views on the 
dangers confronting our constitutional 
system as a result of abuses in judicial 
power are worthy of the attention of all 
Members of Congress. By unanimous 
consent, I include his address, as follows: 
THE CONSTITUTION AND OUR SuprREME Cour?T 


(Speech delivered by Forrest G. Cooper, of 
Indianola, Miss., before the Greenville, 
Miss., Rotary Club) 

I am deeply honored at the invitation of 
the Greenville Rotary Club to speak on the 
Constitution. I know that the members of 
this club are a cross section of the business, 
industrial, educational and religious leader- 
ship of this progressive community of nearly 
45,000 patriotic citizens. You and I of the 
South crave to be understood. We have no 
corner on patriotism, tolerance or unselfish- 
ness, but we believe that we are also a true 
cross section of a Nation of people having 
noble ideals, unselfish purposes and the wel- 
fare of the Nation at heart. 

We are troubled today because so much of 
the Nation does not understand us. They 
are the victims of a program of brainwash- 
ing. Our friends in the North and West are 
being swamped with propaganda through 
television, radio, editorials, magazine articles, 
from the pulpit and platform that we of the 
South are bigoted in our disrespect for the 
United States Supreme Court and in fact 
are rebellious in our refusal to bow down 
slavishly to the whims of the nine appointed 
judges now on said Court. Some call us 
traitors. 

I want today to rivet our attention on the 
Constitution quietly without passion. We 
must turn first to the formation of our Gov- 
ernment. We must hastily review the adop- 
tion of our Constitution. 

When the 13 sovereign States met in con- 
vention to write a constitution and to form 
a government, they followed no precedent. 
The world has always admired our unique 
Government, marvelous in its imagination, 
profound in its soundness. It was a gov- 
ernment of dual sovereignty. Thirteen sov- 
ereign States established a sovereign United 
States. The States surrendered to the 
United States certain specific powers. These 
powers are all set out in the Constitution. 
Time will not permit giving a detailed list 
of these areas of sovereignty. To illustrate: 
The Federal Government was given exclusive 
sovereignty in the fields of national defense, 
coining of money, operating post offices, 
etc. The original Constitution spelled out 
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the Federal powers. I have read the discus- 
sions in the constitutional convention and 
now state that no where in the discussions 
was there any suggestion that the Federal 
Government would be given any authority 
or control or responsibility in the field of 
public education. Read the Constitution 
from beginning to end and you wil find not 
one word therein intimating that the Fed- 
eral Government has any duty or responsi- 
bility in connection with schools or educa- 
tion. 

Delegates seemed to understand that all 
powers and sovereignty not specifically given 
to the Federal Government were retained 
by the States and the people. But the 
original Constitution did not say so. 

Remember that the constitutional con- 
vention merely proposed to the States the 
form of government and wording of the 
Constitution. It was then sent back to the 
States for ratification. 

It is interesting to note that when this 
marvelous and world famous instrument of 
writing was being considered by the States 
for ratification, that nearly all of these 
States brought up the question that the 
Constitution failed to reserve in so many 
words all powers not given to the Federal 
Government. Without such _ reservation, 
these States felt that unmentioned powers 
might be automatically considered as going 
to the Federal Government. Therefore, a 
majority of the States would not ratify the 
Constitution until they had the specific as- 
surance that the Constitution would be 
amended to this effect. For instance, Mas- 
sachusetts wanted it thoroughly under- 
stood that: “That it be explicitly declared 
that all powers not expressly delegated by the 
aforesaid Constitution are reserved to the 
several States to be by them exercised.” 

Rhode Island said: “The United States 
shall guarantee to each State its sover- 
eignty, freedom and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction and right, which is not 
by this Constitution expressly delegated to 
the United States.” 

New York said: “That the powers of gos- 
ernment y be assumed by the people, 
whensoever it shall become necessary to their 
happiness; that every power, jurisdiction, 
and right, which is not by the said Constitu- 
tion clearly delegated to the Congress of the 
United¢States, or the departments of the 
Government thereof, remains to the people 
of the several States, or to their respective 
State governments to whom they may have 
granted the same.” 

South Carolina sid: “This convention 
doth also declare that no section or para- 
graph of the said Constitution warrants a 
construction that the States do not retain 
every power not expressly relinquished by 
them and vested in the general Government 
of the Union.” 

New Hampshire said: “First that it be ex- 
plicitly declared that all powers not ex- 
pressly and particularly delegated by the 
aforesaid Constitution are reserved to the 
several States.” 

North Carolina said: “That each State in 
the Union shall, respectively, retain every 
power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not 
by this Constitution delegated to the Con- 
gress of the United States, or to the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government.” 

And finally, Virginia said: “First, that each 
State in the Union shall respectively retain 
every power, jurisdiction, and right which is 
not by this Constitution delegated to the 
Congress of the United States or to the de- 
partments of the Federal Government.” 

Let me further remind you that in the dis- 
cussion in these States on ratification not 
one voice was raised anywhere that the Fed- 
eral Government would have any powers ex- 
cept those specifically mentioned in the Con- 
stitution. When a majority of the States 
therefore declined to ratify without this 
promise, this became on the prime reasons 
for the famous Bill of Rights,.the first 10 
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amendments to the Constitution. In less 
than 9 months after the Constitution was 
ratified, the bill of rights was proposed. Let 
me quote you articles [IX and X of the Bill 
of Rights: 

Amendment IX: “The enumeration in the 
Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people.” 

Amendment X: “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

For 165 years down to 1954 no leader, party, 
court or faction, radical or conservative, had 
questioned this fundamental fact that the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights did not 
give to the Federal Government any powers 
not specifically mentioned therein. This 
Nation grew great, won the respect of the 
world during those years. Its form of gov- 
ernment became the ideal for most of the 
nations of the world. During most of those 
years no one in authority questioned the 
fact that the sovereign States had exclusive 
jurisdiction, responsibility and power in the 
field of public schools and public education. 
The Federal Constitution does not mention 
the subject. Now look at the 48 States’ 
constitution! You will find that everyone 
of them, including the Thirteen Original 
States, specifically mentions public educa- 
tion. For instance seven sections of the 
Mississippi constitution regulates public 
education. 

Our leaders, including George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and 
even Franklin D. Roosevelt recognized these 
facts. 

Now let’s look at the Supreme Court and 
its history. Its duties and authority are 
clearly defined. At the same time, for 164 
years, when many of the greatest jurists in 
the world’s history were members, they rec- 
ognized that public education was the 
providence of the States. Let’s mention a 
few: John Marshall, Joseph Story, Samuel 
P. Chase, Roger Tanney, Melvin Fuller, Ed- 
ward Douglass White, Charles Evans Hughes, 
William H. Taft and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Then suddenly, on May 17, 1954, the pres- 
ent nine members of the court ignored the 
Constitution, its history, its formation, ig- 
nored the wisdom of all the judges who had 
served on the bench before, began not only 
to try to take away from the States their 
recognized sovereign rights, but to concen- 
trate in the Central Government powers and 
authority not permitted by the Constitution. 

My friends, the tendency of the Supreme 
Court to change the Constitution, to read 
into it what is not there, to arrogate to itself 
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tion is a dangerous tendency. It must be 
curbed. The Supreme Court will continue 
to take the place of Congress in legislation, 
will take the place of the Executive in exe- 
cuting the laws and will have the Central 
Government take the place of the States in 
the domestic affairs of its people. We want 
the people of the North and West to realize 
that the public school issue is merely an 
outward sore which indicates a malignant 
disease within. 

Now some profess to believe that the 14th 
amendment gives to the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to control education. Let us 
see if the Members of Congress had this in 
mind when the 14th amendment was drafted 
and argued. The proceedings of Congress 
will disclose that not one argument was 
made that the 14th amendment should be 
adopted in order that the Federal Govern- 
ment could usurp the responsibilities of the 
States in the field of education. Not only 
that, but Congress at that very session en- 
acted laws recognizing segregation in the 
District of Columbia. At that time segrega~- 
tion was universal in the Washington schools. 

But the propagandists say the times have 
changed and the Supreme Court has a right 


to interpret the Constitution in view of 
changing conditions. However, it is a fraud 
for the Supreme Court to change a consti- 
tution, just because they believe times have 
changed. 

The leftwingers are trying to brainwash 
the American pecple into believing the false 
idea that no one has a right to question the 
pronouncement of the Supreme Court. 
Neither the Supreme Court nor Congress, nor 
the President can change thte Constitution. 
All three of them together can’t do it. It 
takes two-thirds of the House and three- 
fourths of the sovereign States. If changed 
conditions warrant a changed Constitution, 
there is a legal way to do it. The States 
would never have ratified the Constitution 
if the reservation in the Bill of Rights had 
not been made. No one can point in the 
Constitution to any clause which empowers 
the Supreme Court to say that segregation is 
unconstitutional. When the Constitution 
was adopted, segregation was universally 
practiced. When the 14th amendment was 
adopted segregation was generally practiced. 

The Supreme Court is not a law-making 
body; the Supreme Court has no right to 
amend the Constitution. The Constitution 
is not “what the Judges @ay it is.” The Con- 
stitution does not change with a change of 
Judges on the bench. For 86 years, the 
Supreme Court said that education was for 
the States and not the Federal Government. 

As an attorney, I have sworn to uphold the 
Constitution. But so have the members of 
the Supreme Court. All of us owe loyalty to 
that document. But I owe no loyalty to any 
pronouncement of the Supreme Court which 
tries to read into the document something 
that is not there. The Constitution does 
not mean one thing yesterday, another thing 
today and something different tomorrow. It 
is not a fluid instrument. It is not some- 
thing to be bent, torn, rubbed out, and re- 
written to suit the whims of nine men. If 
such is the case, we have no Constitution. 
It is merely what nine men think it is and 
changes everytime the Court changes. It is 
patriotic to interpose State sovereignty, when 
any one President, Congress, or the Supreme 
Court deal unlawfully with the Constitu- 
tion. George Washington in his farewell 
address said: 

“It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of gov- 
ernment, a real despotism.” ; 

I have great faith in the intelligence and 
wisdom of the American people once they 
know the truth. We must get the truth 
to them. Let us remind our friends in the 
North and West that the usurpation of au- 
thority by the Supreme Court of the United 
States is dangerous to them also. The end 
is not in sight. They have recently begun 
to decide cases without giving the litigants a 
chance to be heard. The only precedent for 
this is communism. They are rapidly de- 
stroying State statutes recognized for decades 
as valid on the theory that the Federal 
Government is the only one to control the 
citizens. Just recently they, under the 
leadership of Chief Justice Warren, held that 
Federal and State employees could not be 
dismissed even though their loyalty to our 
form of Government had proved them dan- 
gerous. They have recently denied that the 
States had any right to curb its own citizens 
who were seeking to destroy our form of 
Government. Step by step, they are destroy- 
ing our States, curbing the rights of our 
citizens to govern themselves, and concen- 
trating power in Washington in people not 
selected by the people. The Supreme Court 
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is seeking to legislate and take the place of 
Congress. They are even seeking to assume 
power to enforce the decrees in systems 
which invade the executive department. 

The shoe pinches our foot now, but to- 
morrow the shoe will pinch the other fellow’s 
foot. The Supreme Court has gone wild in 
its lust for power. The States may tomor- 
row be denied the right of taxation in cer- 
tain fields, the right to elect its own officials, 
the right to control its election, the right 
to enforce its own criminal laws, the right 
to rely on its own laws for the protection of 
its citizens, the freedom to run their own 
business, the privilege of employing com- 
petent help. The States are being reduced 
to puppets. The people are being denied the 
right to govern themselves. We want our 
Own people to know the truth and we want 
them to give the truth to our friends every- 
where. ; 





Samuel A. Horvitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday morning, June 15, Mr. Samuel 
A. Horvitz died in Cleveland at the age 
of 67. During his life’s span Mr. Hor- 
vitz rose to prominence in the fields of 
newspaper publishing, road construction, 
and real estate development. I am sure 
that many of my colleagues are familiar 
with Mr. Horvitz’ dynamic and farflung 
business enterprises and are also sad- 
dened to learn of his passing. 

When Mr. Horvitz was only 8, his 
father, an immigrant Lithuanian baker, 
went blind. Mr. Horvitz went to work to 
help his family, revealing at an early 
age the personal drive that was to char- 
aeterize his later life. 

This ambitious drive was recalled in 
an account of his death appearing in the 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram, which, like 
Mr. Horvitz’ Lorain Journal, is published 
in my district. The Chronicle-Telegram 
said that Mr. Horvitz “earned a reputa- 
tion as a fighter and an incisive thinker 
capable of recalling people and details 
and facts encountered only briefily years 
earlier. Many-sided in his business in- 
interests, Mr. Horvitz gave to each of 
them impetus of his own driving deter- 
mination to make the most of each.” 

In extending sympathy to Mr. Hor- 
vitz’ fine and devoted family and to his 
business associates, I would like to in- 
clude in today’s CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
an editorial which was published in the 
Lorain Journal on June 16. This edi- 
torial reflects the sentiments of those 
who knew and worked with Mr. Horvitz 
most closely. It is a fitting and touching 
tribute to his memory: 

[From the Lorain (Ohio) Journal of June 6, 
1956} 
S. A. Horvirz, June 16, 1889-June 15, 1956 
8S. A. Horvitz possessed in generous abund- 
ance the qualities required of a newspaper 
publisher who measures up to his task. 

Relatively few men and women in other 
walks of life realize either the challenge or 
the responsibilities involved in telling a com- 
munity, day after day, what has happened 
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to itself and its world. Few know how much 
courage is required to publish a good news- 
paper. 

Ever since the invention of moveable type 
resulted in journalism as we know it, this 
business of laying the facts on the line has 
been among the most significant of human 
endeavors. Comparatively few men have 
any talent for it at all, and still fewer have 
the perception and the fortitude to do the 
job as it should be done. 

To meet such a challenge, S. A. Horvitz 
was endowed with rare attributes, and in 
large measure the endowment was of his 
own making. 

Moral courage was, in truth, another name 
for Sam Horvitz. 

It will be to the eternal credit of the 
Lorain Journal that the man who made it the 
newspaper that it is today was, throughout 
his career, one of the finest exemplars of the 
American tradition. 

A poor boy forced to go to work at the age 
of 8 because of his father’s blindness—the 
son of hard-working immigrant parents— 
he demonstrated again in his generation that 
America is truly the land of opportunity that 
has been so proudly proclaimed since the 
beginning of our history. 

A pioneer himself in many of his endeavors, 
he was among those Americans who—wheth- 
er in business, industry, or one of the crafts 
or professions—have kept alive the genius 
of pioneering, the process of blazing new 
frontiers. 

On the economic side, the thing that Sam 
Horvitz proved basically was that whenever 
he set his hand to the plow the furrow was 
bound to be a productive one. If he built 
a road—and he built many of the finest the 
world has ever seen—it had to be the best 
road that could be built under the circum- 
stances, for nothing less would meet the 
standards he set for himself. 

When he turned to newspaper publication, 
he was equally insistent that the job be done 
well. It was ever his objective to make the 
Lorain Journal, in proportion to its size and 
readership, the best paper that could be 
found anywhere. To him, no edition was 
ever good enough so long as there was 4 
demonstrable way of improving it. 

Sam Horvitz had ideals that went far be- 
yond the immediate job. Translated into 
everydey economics, those ideals were of the 
very essence of our free-enterprise system. 

In public affairs, as in business, he was 
always a leader with the courage of his con- 
victions. He was never a man to compro- 
mise with wrongdoing, never one to condone 
waste or sham, in politics or elsewhere. As 
a publisher, he was always a resolute de- 
fender of the people’s interests as he saw 
them, and no matter how formidable his 
opposition, fear had no part in his makeup. 

Once Sam Horvitz had decided upon a 
@ourse that he believed to be right, nothing 
could swerve him from it. Moreover, his 
qualities of leadership enabled him to im- 
part his courage to others. Always his coun- 
sel was, “If you know you're right, go ahead.” 

With all his ruggedness of character, Sam 
Horvitz was a kindly man. Again and again 
he quietly extended a helping hand to aid 
someone in need, or to further a good career, 
Or @ good cause. 

Devoted to his home, he was a family man 
in the highest sense of the words. He reared 
his sons with wise counsel to carry on his 
enterprises and perpetuate his philosophy 
of achievement. 

And with his tremendous record of accom- 
plishment, he remained a modest man who 
shunned the spotlight of personal publicity. 

When death came to S. A. Horvitz, it came 
with dramatic suddenness, and he faced it 
as he had faced life—fearlessly. As he would 
have wished, his career was an active one to 
the very end. 

His accomplishments live on, and so does 
the inspiration of his example. 
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Radio-Free Europe and the Present United 
States Psychological Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an article by 
George Brada, Munich, Germany, en- 
titled “Radio-Free Europe and the Pres- 
ent United States Psychological War- 
fare.” 

I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Rapbio-FrRee EvRoPe AND THE PRESENT UNITED 
STATEs PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


(By George Brada) 


If we study the texts of the programs being 
broadcasted by American radio stations to 
the East, we reveal a unique picture how the 
s0-Called psychological warfare of America is 
being used instead of against communism 
against America and the cause of freedom 
itself. 

The periodical Facts Forum News, Dallas, 
Tex., carried in its issues of January, Febru- 
ary, March, and May 1956 a series of articles 
picturing the American psychological war- 
fare and I shall try to give a very short con- 
densation of these. Following are the policy 
lines of the private institution of Radio-Free 
Europe (a division of the Free Europe Com- 
mittee Inc., financed by the Crusade of Free- 
dom, by means of the “truth dollars”); how- 
ever, the very same policy lines are also being 
carried out by the Voice of America and 
other United States information media. 

When giving a short outline of the main 
policy lines of Radio-Free Europe’s programs, 
of which quotations and samples of texts 
have been offered in the Facts Forum News 
(many identical ones of those can be given in 
addition), I believe that the best designation 
for this condensation of main lines of the 
United States psychological warfare would 
be a Handbook of Treason. 


THE HANDBOOK OF TREASON 
The RFE-personnel 


In this outline is no place for discussing 
the RFE personnel. Only a few remarks are 
to be made. On the American side, there are 
many names of the Free Europe Committee, 
mostly New Dealers. The leading figure is 
the president of the Free Europe Committee, 
Mr. Whitney H. Shepardson, who holds 
speeches and makes representations. But 
RFE employees report that the most impor- 
tant man, however, is the vice president, the 
allegedly Russian-born Bernard Yarrow. 

These Americans have hired for leading 
positions only former top men of the Com- 
munist-led national front regimes in the 
Eastern European countries (the regimes 
after 1945). In RFE’s Czechoslovak desk, 
e. g., the Communist collaborators, Ferdin- 
and Peroutka, Jaroslav Stransky, Jan Stran- 
sky, Julius Firt, Martin Kvetko, Ivo Duch- 
acek, Ivan Herben, Vaclav Majer, Petr Zenkl, 
Juraj Slavik, Josef Lettrich, Milos Vanek, 
Frantisek, Listopad, etc., etc., are leading 
editors or festival speakers. They were min- 
isters, journalists, deputies, politicians, etc., 
of the national front; they were Socialists, 
who carried out or supported the socializa- 
tion of property, industries, and trade, the 
suppression of all non-Socialists and non- 
Communists. The few Christian representa- 
tives employed with Radio Free Europe are 
merely permitted to write religious pro- 
grams. But they are not permitted to inter- 
fere with the Socialist spirit of the political 
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and economic programs. Only the mem- 
bers of the former People’s Party are ad- 
mitted to subordinate positions, who have 
also cooperated willingly with the Commu- 
nists and today are also cooperating will- 
ingly with the Socialists of RFE. 

All those Czech and Slovak political parties 
and their politicians, who were not in the 
National Front regime or who once partici- 
pated, but soon started to speak against this 
regime in the free world, are fully banned 
from RFE. 

Thus RFE uses only nonrepenting na- 
tional fronters in all important positions. 
It uses for its psychological warfare men, 
who, once by their unintelligence and pro- 
Communist attitude, helped the Commu- 
nists in the East and who are today doing the 
same in the West. 

The fact is that the psychological warfare 
of Radio Free Europe is led by men whom 
the Communists in the East had themselves 
chosen for that very purpose. RFE obviously 
chose the nonrepenting national fronters, 
because they have one thing in common: 
they do not understand the international 
Communist conspiracy and they are pliable 
tools of communism in the West as they 
once had been in the East. 

But above all let me stress that it is be- 
cause of their present activities in Radio Free 
Europe that these men are traitors to the 
free nations and the peoples in the East. 

In the East it was the Communists, who 
had set the main policy lines, and the 
national fronters obediently carried them 
out. In the West, it is the RFE American 
staff who is setting up the main lines, and 
again the national fronters obediently carry 
them out. 

The RFE Programs 

As can be documented by the texts of its 
programs, Radio Free Europe observes the 
following policy lines: 

I. Propagation of socialism and leftism and 
maintenance that no return to full eco- 
nomic freedom is possible 
1. Radio Free Europe propagates social- 

ism. As excuse the RFE bosses maintain 

that the eastern nations are socialistic 
therefore must be addressed with socialist 
terms. 

2. In this line RFE maintains that no 
capitalism may be inforced on the Eastern 
nations and thus American economic suc- 
cesses, Measures, and acts are being con- 
stantly interpreted by maintaining that in 
reality the American economy has ap- 
proached socialism and is or will be social- 
istic. 

3. RFE propagates the Czechoslovak na- 
tional fronters and Communist collaborators, 
This, in part, is caused by the fact that 
former nonrepenting Eastern Communist 
collaborators and Socialists only are in the 
positions of editors, but obviously the entire 
line set up by the RFE American bosses is 
to uphold national front regimes in pro- 
grams. 

4. Radio Free Europe propagates appease- 
ment toward communism and Communists. 
RFE has programs for members of the Com- 
munist Party and extolls “honest Commu- 
nists,” or Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Liebknecht, 
etc. . 

5. Radio Free Europe propagates Titoism. 
As an excuse for such a propagation, RFE 
and the American psychological warfare ex- 
perts maintain that they can lure the satel- 
lite countries from Moscow and transform 
them into new Titoistic countries. 

6. Radio Free Europe constantly states 
(also through the Czech editor in chief, 
Ferdinand Peroutka, who openly professes 
to be a Socialist) that, also due to the Com- 
munist movement, the world has made great 
progress, that we are standing on the 
threshold of a new era and that no return is 
possible to full economic freedom. 

Thus, RFE is only addressing Communists, 
Socialists, and leftists, who rejoice; it is 
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leaving in full apathy all non-Socialists and 
anti-Communists in the East—just as the 
Communists want it. 


II. Radio Free Europe Fights Communism 
in an Unintelligent and Superficial Way 


Radio Free Europe is contantly telling 
harsh words against communism. By these 
words they maintain to fight communism. 
What does this fight look like? 

1, They are telling the truth. Most of the 
broadcasting time has been allotted by Radio 
Free Europe to never ending reiteration of 
banalities. We might identify this curious 
practice as RFE’s (as well as of the entire 
American “psychological warfare’) special 
little game of telling the truth. It goes 
somewhat like this: 

The Communists call the Americans im- 
perialists. Americans are not imperialists. 
The Communists claim that they want peace; 
Communists do not want peace, 

This endless repetition of these trivialities 
ean only spread boredom and turns away 
listeners. 

In a certain way, Radio Free Europe prides 
itself of being specific in the stale little game 
of telling the truth. Thus, they declare, 
e. g., that there is lack of sugar in Bulgaria, 
or deficiencies in supply in Hungary, etc. 
They like very much to quote numbers and 
statistics. This sort of news is, of course, no 
news behind the Iron Curtain, yet RFE is 
spending about 80 percent of time to picture 
to the people in the East the misery they 
enjoy at home. 

For this method RFE has the support of 
many naive politicians in the West, who 
have considered telling the truth the best 
weapon against communism, 

2. Radio Free Europe is preaching the 
people’s opposition. 

Until May 1, 1954, this sort of aimless and 
uncoordinated truth-telling seemed to be 
RFE’s principal task. Then, suddenly, they 
invented a program against communism— 
the program of the pecple’s opposition. 

This program is a Socialist-Titoist pro- 
gram, calling for honest money for honest 
work, for the electing of labor functionaries 
by trade union members, for giving the bene- 
fits of production to the people and not to 
the Soviet Union, etc. 

There is nothing in this program which 
could hurt the Communist system or/and 
which would call for real economic freedom 
and which would be against Communist 
socialism. This program, indeed, could have 
been devised by the Communists themselves, 
in order to improve their economy. 

It is no anti-Communist program. There 
is, in the best case, nothing but the inde- 
cisive and dull suggestion to reform the pres- 
ent Communist system, to abolish its ex- 
cesses, to turn it into some form of Titoism or 
national communism. 

3. Radio Free Europe is deriding the Com- 
munists, playing theater, calling names, and 
making reproaches. 

There are many plays in RFE and many 
posed scenes. It seems that RFE failed (or 
is forbidden) to fight communism on the 
level of intellect and reason, and therefore 
fights it by using theater against it. Very 
numerous comical sketches, fun-times, and 
jokes are presented every day. You will find 
many jokes too, among the printed material 
RFE is issuing for consumption in the West. 
Indeed, with its ideological emptiness and 
confusion, the whole Radio Free Europe has 
become one single shouting cabaret. Fur- 
thermore the employees of RFE make com- 
plaints and reproaches to their comrades in 
the East, who have betrayed them and 
socialism. Indeed, RFE does not fight com- 
munism. It is complaining against it. 

RFE simply fights communism from the 
standpoint of unintelligent men and from 
the Socialist standpoint, which, practically, 
has the same aim as communism and also 
hates all capitalists, which differs from com- 
munism only by several methods and is blind 
toward the true system of the entire secret 


international Red conspiracy. 


These three points—telling the truth, the 
people’s opposition, and the cabarets and re- 
proaches—are constituting the entire fight 
against communism by RFE. Everything 
else is full sabotage. 


Ill. The Sabotage Committed by Radio Free 
Europe 

Everything else of RFE programs con- 
stitutes more than mere stupidity or social- 
ism. The other lines must be called full 
sabotage. They consist of the following: 

1. Radio Free Europe (and the entire 
United States psychological warfare) gives 
a false interpretation of communism by rep- 
resenting it solely as a primtive Russian im- 
perialism, a danger from the visible Commu- 
nist Parties and the Red army, a danger only 
from without, and by fully suppressing all 
information regarding the secret interna- 
tional world Communist conspiracy: The 
danger from within, infiltration of govern- 
ment, universities, press, etc., the facts about 
the Harry Dexter White case, the real cause 
for the loss of China, the true reason for 
Communist successes of the past (includ- 
ing those in Czechoslovakia). RFE (and the 
entire United States psychological warfare) 
fully misinterprets the true methods, aims, 
and accomplishments of world communism, 
They simply give the Communist interpreta- 
tion of communism. 

2. Radio Free Europe fully protects the 
real bosses in the East. Radio Free Europe 
(and the entire United States psychological 
warfare) stupidly and superficially attacks 
small pig keepers and tractor drivers or 
known Communists, and fully protects the 
Communist system of secret informers, of 
officers of the secret police, who buy coopera- 
tors in using the weak and bad sides of men 
and nations. RFE conceals completely the 
truth about the nets of secret informers con- 
trolling each other and about the entire 
“invisible government” behind every facet of 
life (secret police, journalism, economy, di- 
plomacy) in the East. RFE never mentions 
the mere existence of this real character of 
the Communist system in the East. 

Radio Free Europe thus blinds the vision 
of the people in the East, exposing them to 
lethal danger, and in this manner betrays 
them. 

3. Radio Free Europe spreads actual full 
lies about the Communist system in the 
East; it maintains that a certain interna- 
tional group which has formed communism 
in both the East and the West, since its very 
beginning, is being persecuted by the Com- 
munists in the East and therefore must be 
anti-Communist. This greatest and most 
perverted lie of world communism is the “No. 
1 lie,” which the “truth-telling” Radio Free 
Europe is spreading and concerns the core 
of the Communist system. It causes the full 
and complete perversion of the anti-Com- 
munist fight led today by the so-called free 
world, and the people in the East shiver with 
disgust and despair when hearing it. 

Obviously those fine American politicians, 
who, from time to time, are coming forth 
full of well-sounding proposals for the re- 
vitalizing of the United States psychological 
warfaré, should take care first of all that the 
very concrete cases of sabotage in this war- 
fare be removed—above all this sabotage 
No. 1. 

4. Radio Free Europe fully protects also 
the Communist system in the West. It 
never, I repeat never, broadcasts to the East 
the names of American Communists, spies, 
traitors, fifth-amendment Communists, who 
have already been rendered harmless. It 
fully hides before the East the true and real 
face of the communism in the West (in the 
same way as it also hides, before the West, 
the real face of the communism in the East). 

5. RFE suppresses every mentioning of 
congressional investigations on communism. 
Absolutely never, RFE reports about the work 
of the legal committees of the United States 
Senate and the House of Represéntatives. 
The people in the East are fully unaware of 
the vital revelations these committees have 
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made and they are also unaware of the exist- 
ence of men like JENNER, EASTLAND, WELKER, 
VELDE, WALTER, JACKSON, DIES, REECE, and 
others. In this way the people in the East 
are deprived of any hope, when, by means of 
RFE’s Iron Curtain, they are forbidden to 
learn any single word about those who. really 
fight communism in the West. 

6. Radio Free Europe, as a part of its false 
interpretation of communism, upholds past 
mistakes and Western assistance to commu- 
nism. Thus the Yaita Agreement is being 
defended by RFE (in the same way as the 
Czechoslovak National Fronters, the Kosice 
program of this national front, etc.). 

7. Radio Free Europe also informs falsely 
the East about what is really going on in 
America. Up to the present, RFE has fully 
concealed to the East which developments 
toward a more active anticommunism have 
taken place in America since the Truman 
era. The whole 1952 presidential campaign, 
the aims of Senator Taft, etc., were fully 
suppressed by and with the empty phrases 
and slogans of Radio Free Europe. 

8. Radio Free Europe preaches bad military 
and political strategy against communism. 
This includes the use of great armies and of 
strategic and atomic weapons on European 
soil (so different to everything the late Sen- 
ator Taft proposed)—a thing which is feared 
by all European nations, including those en- 
slaved in the East. 

9. Radio Free Europe discloses the secret 
ways of escapes of individual refugees. As 
sensations, Radio Free Europe has often 
broadcast in detail the roads of escape of 
those individuals, indicating in some cases 
even the identity of those who have helped 
the refugees during their flight. Thus the 
Communists in the East were able to shut 
tightly the remaining holes in the Iron Cur- 
tain, and potential helpers for future refugees 
were clearly advised not to do so, since other- 
wise they would be denounced, too. 

10. Radio Free Europe broadcasts lies on 
individual events. This is quite explainable 
by the great number of direct Communist 
agents, who have worked for Radio Free 
Europe—now back in Prague—e. g., Vladimir 
Kucera, Marie Dvorakova, Jiri Kalas, Bohu- 
mil Lausman, etc. These agents would never 
be tolerated in an anti-Communist circle— 
but in Radio Free Europe, among the pro- 
Communists, they found a friendly and fa- 
miliar working place. 

11. Radio Free Europe wrongly handles the 
German problem. They do not disperse the 
fear of the eastern nations before an al- 
leged German will for vengeance. They have 
fully suppressed every word about the good- 
will and anti-Communist attitude of the 
German expellees. Thus, they try to keep 
the East afraid of the German expellees in 
agreement with the wishes of the eastern 
Communists. In the same way they uphold 
the expulsion of the Germans just as the 
Communists in the East are doing. 

12. Radio Free Europe gives false economic 
and similar advices to the peoples in the East, 
e. g., the advice concerning a coming infla- 
tion in Czechoslovakia in 1952, etc.—advices 
which clearly play into the hands of the eco- 
nomic bosses in the East. 

13. Radio Free Europe contributes to the 
liquidation of the resistance movement in 
the East by not warning the people of pre- 
mature upheavals—on the contrary, en- 
couraging such actions. So, in 1953, the 
American Radio RIAS contributed to the up- 
heaval in Eastern Germany, broadcasting 
about it in such a way that the Germans be- 
lieved the West wili come and help. Radio 
Free Europe, in its programs to the satellite 
countries, followed the same line. 

IV. Fight Against Sound Anti-Communist 
Forces 

1. Radio Free Europe fights nationalism 
and is against the ‘right for self-determina- 
tion for all anti-Communist nations, e. g., 
the Slovaks. Radio Free Europe propagates 
internationalism, merger of races, world fed- 
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eralism, supernational superstates, the 
United States of Europe, and the United Na- 
tions. 

While sound nationalism, together with 
Christianity, has been found to be the most 
effective enemy of communism, Radio Free 
Europe (and the entire United States psy- 
chological warfare) preach international- 
ism—like the Communists themselves. 

2. Radio Free Europe broadcasts decadent 
literature, art and jazz. RFE’s plays and 
books are full of suicides, show split per- 
sonalities, etc. All sound literature and na- 
tional music—both of the free world and 
the enslaved nations—are practically banned 
from the daily programs of RFE. 

V. Use of Leftist Material 


The archives of RFE contain all Com- 
munist and Socialist literature, all Com- 
munist, Socialist and international press 
and papers. Banned are the Chicago 
Tribune, the Hearst Press, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the records of the congressional 
committees, etc. 

Every day, selected articles from leftist or 
international press, (such as the London 
Times, the New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Manchester Guardian, 
the French Press etc.) are being read and 
the voices of this press are also very often 
quoted in other programs. 

VI. Radio Free Europe Has No Program for 
Liberation 


While pouring daily, for many hours, its 
propaganda upon the listeners in the East, 
RFE—and the entire United States psy- 
chological warfare—except for weak con- 
solations, has no program telling in which 
way the liberation might come. 


VI. Praise for Certain Men, Slander Against 
American Patriots 


In line with their leftist and poor spirit, 
RFE’s bosses and editors have slandered in 
their programs American patriots, such as 
General MacArthur, Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Robert McCormick and other American con- 
servatives and anti-Communists. 

2. On the other hand, they have praised 
and extolled such as Adlai Stevenson, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator Herbert H. Leh- 
man and other, New Dealers and leftist 
Americans. 

3. A curious, but explainable policy, has 
been followed regarding Senator McCarTny. 
During the many years of RFE’s existence, 
he has never, never been mentioned. Even 
when the newspapers were full of his activ- 
ities in 1953 and 1954, he simply did not exist 
for. RFE. In his case, RFE set up a rigid 
Iron Curtain. 

The reasons seem to be obvious: they do 
not want to praise McCarTuy, of course; and 
they cannot slander the Senator to the en- 
slaved East as somebody overdoing anti- 
Communist investigations, since the East 
would immediately see in the Senator its 
great hero. The people in the East would 
say: This is the man we need. 


If the people in the East would know about 
McCarTHy, they would lose their apathy. 
This would be the end of communism in the 
East. Therefore RFE—on direct orders from 
above—has carried no policy line more care- 
fully than that which says: “Beware of 
mentioning McCarTHy.” 


VIII. The General Impression Made by RFE 
(Besides Treason) 


1. Radio Free Europe leads only a psycho- 
logical warfare. To lead a psychological 
warfare is, on principle, a Communist de- 
vice. The West should, in my opinion, 
rather speak on the level of the high moral 
principle of what is wrong and what is right. 
Instead, RFE and the entire United States 
information and broadcasting agencies are 
developing a sly psychological warfare (in 
which the Communists are to be stronger, be- 
cause it is their own weapon and which al- 
ways turns itself against the free world) 
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developing “gray” and “black” propaganda, 
humbug and theater. 

2. RFE develops sterile journalism; besides 
quotations from articles of leftist press and 
very few quotations from speeches of leftist 
politicians or politicians soft on communism, 
RFE avoids carefully any verbatim quota- 
tions of American anti-Communist states- 
men, commenting the latter only in the 
anonymous “third person.” It mostly de- 
scribes only picturing circumstances—Ccars, 
houses, or similar details—and it generally 
enforces its propaganda on the listeners in 
the East by slogans. By this device RFE 
has reached an admirable degree of artificial- 
ity, unsincerity, and emptiness. 

3. Much of the RFE propaganda has the 
character of advertising stunts. 

4. RFE develops the entire above-men- 
tioned propaganda, helping communism, and 
yet speaks strong words against it. RFE 
speaks against communism and yet praises 
those who are making business and holding 
conferences with the Reds, calling them 
anti-Communists. This gives RFE (and the 
entire United States psychological warfare) 
an expressed character of schizophreny. 

5. Radio Free Europe gives the impression 
of anonymity. Those few of the Socialist 
editors broadcasting under their own names 
are known as weaklings and pro-Communists 
in the East. Most editors of RFE, however, 
are writing by using pseudonyms. The im- 
pression of anonymity is heightened by the 
feeling that the impact of RFE’s leftist prop- 
aganda must have originated from some 
anonymous collective gang behind the scene. 

6. The other impression, in my opinion, 
is twofold. First: the group of the bosses 
give the impression of slyness, cunningness, 
special jargon, cynicism, restless impulse 
ever seeking change, gabbling around things 
never touching the core. Second: the group 
of the Socialist employees seem to be lyric, 
passive, empty, sophistical, naive, unintelli- 
gent, superficial, and talkative as well as 
soft on communism. They show bleeding 
hearts and the appearance of weaklings. 

The entire impression is confusion, a con- 
stant defensive which only answers Com- 
munist moves; quarrels, polemics, immoral- 
ity making compromises for alleged . ex- 
periences. 

They are sometimes arrogant, cynical, in- 
expressedly vulgar, and always spiritually in- 
ferior. 

CONCLUSION 


For the American truth dollars, Radio 
Free Europe spreads the above-mentioned 
propaganda and supports leftist and pro- 
Communist elements from the East, sup- 
pressing all real anti-Communists. 

The kind of RFE propaganda is, let. me 
stress it, the same stuff being spread by the 
Voice of America, Radio Liberation (for the 
peoples of Russia), the RIAS (for the Soviet 
Zone of Germany), and other United States 
information agencies. For those who believe 
that the—generally acknowledged—ineffec- 
tiveness of the United States psychological 
warfare could be improved by some super- 
ficial changes and empty phrases, it must be 
said that the fault is located much deeper, at 
the very core: the entire present United 
States psychological warfare serves the inter- 
ests and aims of international communism. 

Obviously, real anti-Communist broad- 
casts to the East should, practically in every 
point, have to do the real opposite of what 
is being done today. 

The perversion of the crusade 

However, returning to the private Radio 
Free Europe, there is still a greater, basic 
perversion concerning the entire activities 
of the Free Europe Committee and the Cru- 
sade for Freedom. It consists in giving the 
impression to the American people that there 
is something being done for the liberation of 
the enslaved peoples. 

The truth is, however, that nothing is be- 
ing done in this respect. The American 
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people hear and see the great circus of the 
Crusade for Freedom, donate their dollars 
and RFE pours its propaganda to the East. 

Even if this propaganda would be anti- 
Communist, the basic fact remains that the 
people in the East do not need to be told, 
day and night, that they are bad off, that 
the Communists are mean, or to be taught 
what freedom means. They know it better 
than those speaking empty phrases in the 
West. They thirst for it every day, every 
hour, every minute, every second—they 
thirst for the freedom and not for instruc- 
tions what freedom means, ° 

Any real anti-Communist society would do 
something quite different: It would use the 
collected funds for support of American 
patriots fighting communism, for the sup- 
port of the policy of liberation, for the policy 
which seeks the abolishment of communism 
without war, for the support of the great 
men in the Senate and House committees. 
It would use its full power to support the 
McCarthys, Kerstens, Jenners, Knowlands, 
Walters, Veldes, Reeces, Thurmonds, Brick- 
ers and Burdicks (whom the RFE bosses 
dislike so much). It would use its full 
strength for the eradication of the interna- 
tional conspiracy in the United States of 
America and for establishing the policy of 
liberation as the basic American foreign 
policy. 

And to the East this anti-Communist so- 
ciety would simply report how far the policy 
of liberation has moved forward, what strides 
American patriots have made, what successes 
have been achieved in the fight against com- 
munism and for the liberation. It would 
simply bring true reporting instead of arti- 
ficial propaganda. 

When we realize that real anti-Communist 
private activities in the United States of 
America should have to be like this, we can 
understand how perverted are the activities 
of the Free Europe Committee (and the 
“truth-telling’’ humbug of the entire pres- 
ent “psychological warfare”), how treacher- 
ous are its bosses and how naive are Mr. 
Shepardson and others, who are fronting for 
Radio Free Europe. 

Then we can easily understand how the 
unintelligent and Socialist former National 
Fronters from the East (who once obeyed to 
Eastern Communists, now obeying RFE 
bosses) are once again working for the aims 
of communism, while speaking harsh words 
against it. 


Coal Facts by the National Coal 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 
Coal FacTs BY THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


America’s newspapers are publicizing our 
need for engineers and scientists. This is an 
especially timely service now with thousands 
of boys and girls graduating from high 
schools and colleges, and facing the choice 
of a career. One of the most promising fields 
for a bright future in engineering is fuel 
technology, especially in coal mining and 
coal combustion. America’s appetite for 
energy over the next 20 years will create a 
demand for many engineers at good pay in 
the coal industry. ‘ 

Thirty colleges in 24 States offer mining 
engineering courses. The coal industry has 
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established more than 100 scholarships, with 
a total annual value of approximately 
$50,000, in nine States, available to coal min- 
ing engineer candidates. In addition, there 
are available various awards, loan funds and 
scholarships from non-coal industry groups. 

A fine future in the coal mining industry 
is waiting for candidates. High school, as 
well as college graduates can find a place in 
the coal industry at high wages comparable 
to any other industry, and higher than most. 
The increasing mechanization of the coal 
industry makes it one of the most interest- 
ing fields at this time. 

Coal is America’s primary fuel. A ton of 
coal is required to make a ton of steel—and 
steel capacity is expanding. About one 
pound of coal is consumed in generating a 
kilowatt hour of electric energy—and weekly 
consumption of kilowatt hours is rising. Ten 
pounds of coal are needed to provide the 
energy to make one pound of aluminum— 
and the aluminum industry is engaged in 
spectacular new construction in coal fields. 

Many new coal mines will be needed to 
supply these higher demands and to replace 
mines being depleted. Engineers are needed 
by the coal industry, entering a period which 
promises steady growth through production 
for big industrial markets such as steel, 
electric generating, aluminum, cement, 
chemicals under long-term contracts. Here 
is a future linked directly to. America’s 
growth, in an industry that pumps energy 
into America’s throbbing industrial heart, 
and essential to national prosperity and 
security—an opportunity for great service. 





"Ghost Writers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day and time it seems to be common- 
place to use ghost writers, but it seems- 
rather unusual for two people to use the 
same ghost writer. In the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 22, 
on page 4094, is an article allegedly writ- 
ten by Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, of the Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. In the 
same issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on page 4104 is an article allegedly writ- 
ten by Mr. Claude R. Wickard, former 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The article signed by Mr. Ellis is 6 
paragraphs in length. The last 4 para- 
graphs are identical, word for word, with 
the last 4 paragraphs of the article by 
Mr. Wickard. 

These paragraphs warn that there are 
“certain interests who would like to elim- 
inate entirely the REA cooperatives.” 
The next sentence in these identical par- 
agraphs mentions the Hoover report ap- 
parently attempting to convey the idea 
that the Hoover report recommends 
elimination of REA. Of course, this is 
not true and was evidently recognized as 
such by the writer since he did not say 
the Hoover report would destroy REA but 
merely tried to convey that thought by 
inference. 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
that the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration be reorganized on a self-support- 


ing basis—interest and fees should be 

sufficient to cover the cost of money and 

administrative expenses—that it secure 

its financing from private sources, and 

that as reorganized, it be made subject 

= Government Corporation Control 
ct. 

Many of the people in my district seem 
to agree that this is a good idea. 

From this point the articles went on 
to make a plea for public-power devel- 
opment. Could it be that the public- 
power advocates are so hard up for sup- 
port for their cause, even when not 
forthrightly presented, that they have to 
steal each others material without cred- 
iting the real writer? 





Porgy and Bess in Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
Down Beat of June 27, 1956: 

THE First CHorus 
(By Jack Tracy) 


Dizzy Gillespie has made many valuable 
contributions to jazz in his career. But what 
may be even more important and remem- 
bered longer is the tour he recently com- 
pleted of the Mideast with a large band. 

The effect he had on the peoples there 
has been brought strikingly home by the 
series of dispatches written by Marshall 
Stearns for Down Beat, the last of which ap- 
pears in this issue, and by the almost stun- 
ned reaction of the State Department to his 
appearances. 

Dizzy has served his country well, and the 
good will he and the band built, the musical 
education they offered, and the lesson in 
democracy they gave deserve bows from even 
the most cynical. It was only fitting that 
Gillespie was honored upon his return by 
being invited to the White House correspond- 
ent’s dinner to play for the President. 

Let’s hope, however, that the success of 
Dizzy’s tour, Porgy and Bess’ sojourn in Rus- 
sia, and other such ventures carried off under 
State Department auspices encourages the 
Government to expand its efforts. Remem- 
ber that the State Department does not pay 
the expenses of such tours; they only guar- 
antee that the minimum expenses will be 
covered if the groups lose money on the 
bookings. So far it hasn’t happened. You 
can do much to guarantee more such trips 
and also serve jazz well by writing to the 
United States Information Service in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in appreciation of what they al- 
ready have done and suggesti hat you 
think they can do. ~ es 

The realization is beginning to dawn on 
a lot of persons that jazz is one of our most 
marketable export commodities and one 
which is enhancing our reputation around 
the world. It is a music born of this coun- 
try, a music that is uniquely expressive of 
our way of living. 

And now that the value of jazz as an over- 
seas voice has been discovered, it is up to all 
of us who love the music to do all we can 
to see that it is used often—and properly— 
in this way. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
midwestern people question the direction 
of our State Department. The Chicago 
Daily Tribune’s June 4 editorial, directed 
to Congressman WALTER H. Junpp’s testi- 
mony before the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, gives vent to some of 
the misgivings of the Midwest. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A PRISONER OF THE NEW DEALERS 


Congressman Jupp, of Minnesota, a recog- 
nized authority on the far east, testified 
before the Senate internal security subcom- 
mittee that pro-Communist holdovers from 
the New and Fair Deals are dictating State 
Department policy. Mr. Jupp said that these 
career employees early decided to give Secre- 
tary of State Dulles the “Jimmy Byrnes 
treatment’”—that is, to keep him so busy 
traveling abroad that they would actually 
run the department. In this, he suggested, 
they had been eminently successful. 

“I am not calling them Communists or 
subversives,” said Representative Jupp. 
“They are intellectuals to whom communism 
has an appeal, and the things they advocate 
consistently work out to the benefit of 
Communists.” ss 

Judd said that these State Department 
officials function at the working paper level 
and draft the reports and recommendations 
upon which their superiors act. In this way 
policy at the top reflects the decisions made 
down below, and Jupp found the policy con- 
sistently inimical to the interests of the 
United States. 

The problem ts not new, and documenta- 
tion is abundant. In 1953, seven or eight 
months after the Republicans took office, 
Scott McLeod, the State Department’s direc- 
tor of personnel and security matters, com- 
plained before the convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion that difficulty,had been experi- 
enced in placing Eisenhower followers in 
responsible positions in the Department. 

He said that policies originating at the 





-top must be executed at lower working 


levels, where holdover personnel often not 
sympathetic to the Republican viewpoint 
was firmly entrenched. 

A couple of attempts to overhaul the de- 
partment ran into a stone wall. The New 
Dealers were wired into their jobs by civil 
service. Of the 18 appointive top assistants 
to Dulles, 12 were career officers, not one of 
whom was on record against the past poli- 
cies of Dean Acheson, the New Deal Secretary 
of State. 

One example that has been cited is that 
of Robert J. Ryan, an Acheson holdover, 
elevated by Dulles to the important post of 
head of the Division of Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel. Ryan had come under fire of Sena- 
tor McCartHuy’s Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee on charges of having 
“stripped” Department files to protect favor- 
ites whose pro-Communist slant had ex- 
posed them to investigation. He was so 
chummy with Acheson that, when the latter 
vacated the Secretaryship, Ryan was picked 
to conduct the goodby ceremony. 

“Mr. Secretary,” Ryan said to his out- 
going boss, “the employees of the Depart- 
ment and the Poreign Service are very proud 
of your many outstanding achievements. 
Your high sense of duty, your statesmanship, 
your courage, your patience, and your forti- 
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tude have been an inspiration to all of us. 
You, sir, are a true public servant. As you 
take your leave, may we express to you our 
sincere thanks and appreciation for your 
leadership and support.” 

And it was to a New Dealer of such un- 
bounded admiration for Acheson that a Re- 
publican administration turned when it 
sought the man to command all of its 
Foreign Service agents. 

Another example is provided by Francis 
Russeil, who turned up with Mr. Dulles at 
a meeting at which he was billed as the 
Secretary's “expert on Near Eastern affairs.” 
Russell was head of the Acheson propaganda 
mill, but ran for the storm cellar when he 
saw a Republican victory coming in 1952. 
He was assigned to Tel Aviv as his first post 
abroad in October of that year, &@ month 
before the election, and, on the basis of 
that one brief assignment, quickly blos- 
somed out as the official “expert” on a vast 
troubled political area, with the ear of the 
Republican Secretary cocked to his *counsel. 

Paraliel instances could be recited at 
tedious length, but we believe that enough 
has been recounted to show that the Repub- 
lican Secretary of State is a willing prisoner 
of the New Dealers he inherited and has 
made no effort to dislodge. The situation 
is one to cause a real Republican to throw 
up his hands in disgust, for we are paying 
$183 million a year to maintain the 30,000 
in the State Department, where the New 
Dealers pursue their insidious purposes with 
as much impunity as in the heyday or Alger 
Hiss. 





Must Small Business Face Such a Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
Mr. D. H. Symons, General Water Heater 
Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

The letter quoted below has been, I 
believe, sent to all the Members of the 
Congress. It is, however, so typical of 
what I firmly believe is the condition of 
many of the small businesses of this 
country that I put it in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD in order that we can all 
ponder the very serious problem which 
others face and with the hope that some- 
thing can be done about them before 
others have to arrive at the same un- 
happy and unfortunate decision. 

GENERAL WATER HEATER CorpP., 
Burbank, Calif., May 1956. 
To Members of the Congress Interested in the 
Survival of Small Businesses: 

It is with deep regret that I am selling this 
business which my father founded in 1919, 
and which he, my brother, my son and I 
have built up from nothing into 3 plants 
providing employment for 320 people. We 
make useful products: Water heaters, fur- 
naces, and power tools. 

I am writing you about it because I be- 
lieve you understand that the small busi- 
nesses throughout this country constitute a 
large and vital segment of the economy and 
free enterprise system which has made pos- 
sible our high standard of living. 

And I believe that you might be interested 
in a typical example of how difficult it is 
for a small corporation to accumulate capital, 
or even survive when taxation has reached 
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the point of confiscation of capital necessary 
to continue creating quality goods and jobs 
for a growing population, in competition with 
the large national corporations. 

To buy up-to-date equipment or expand 
plant facilities, a small corporation such as 
ours must use its profits, or borrow the money 
for working capital. We have done both for 
years. Small business does not have access 
to the capital market and savings of in- 
vestors. The Federal taxes take 52 percent 
of our gross profit (up to 90 percent dur- 
ing wartime), the State takes another 4 
percent and we have reached our limit of 
borrowing from the banks. If I sell the busi- 
ness, the capital gains tax will take 25 per- 
cent out of money already taxed at the above 
rates, but if I keep the business until I die 
I will have a sizable inheritance tax to pay. 

So in my case I can’t afford to die. Or to 
put it another way, I can’t afford not to sell 
while I live. So I will sell. And I write you 
with the hope that this case example may 
be useful in helping the thousands of other 
small and medium-size manufacturers who 
face the same discouraging situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. H. SyMons. 





The Flag: Our Heritage, Our Stay, Our 
Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, July 14, our colleague, the 
Honorable Frep SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, 
had the honor of being the speaker at 
the Flag Day exercises on the Capitol 
steps, sponsored by the Department of 
the Potomac Woman’s Relief Corps, 
Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. I have always been disturbed 
because I feel that the flag is a part of 
our heritage which we take too much for 
granted. Because it is always with us, 
we are all too prone to be passive about 
its value and meaning. Flag Day too 
often becomes just another day. Be- 
cause Congressman ScHWENGEL- has 
taken more than the ordinary interest 
in the Flag Day exercises both years that 
he has been here, and because his re- 
marks can be an inspiration to the rest of 
us, I ask that his address be printed in 
the Recorp and commend it to every 
patriotic American: 

THE FLAG: Our HERITAGE, Our STAY, AND OUR 
Hope 

This day, Flag Day, is consecrated to the 
glorious symbol of our United States. We 
have hajjed it in love and devotion as Old 
Glory; have sung its praise as the Star- 
Spangled Banner; we have cheered its colors, 
red, white, and blue; we have marched to 
the tune of The Stars and Stripes Forever. 
If the flag were only sentiment—if the flag 
were only cloth, and colors, and a pattern— 
we should soon weary of the sentiment, and 
tire of looking at the cloth, always striped 
and starred, always red, and white, and blue. 
But the flag is more than we see. Its heritage 
must be understood, for it is more real than 
cloth, deeper than sentiment, more filled 
with light and life than any color could 
make it, more meaningful than any pattern. 
The schoolbooks and legends tell a hundred 
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stories about how the pattern came to be, 
and what the colors symbolize. For the most 
part, many of these stories are fanciful, or, 
at best, of doubtful authenticity, but each 
story, even those drawn of fancy, add their 
bit to the pattern of American life and 
thought, and to the heritage that goes to 
build up the flag itself. Betsy Ross may not 
have taken up paper, and snipped it with 
her scissors to show George Washington how 
a five-pointed star could be made simply, 
but in thousands of kindergartens, and in 
the minds and hearts of millions of children 
growing up today, that story lives. Barbara 
Fritchie may not have waved her flag out of 
the window as Stonewall Jackson marched 
his Confederate troops through Frederick, 
Md., but that brave picture is a part of what 
we all see as we look at the flag today, and 
the story of courage and patriotic devotion, 
told in Whittier’s ringing words, is a part of 
what we hear as the flag snaps in the wind. 
But do not think these legends live only in 
imagination and feeling. That would be soft 
and foolish sentiment. They may not be 
factual, but they do carry a deeper truth of 
symbolism. The simple story of Betsy Ross 
lingers in my mind as meaning that the 
highest authority in this land will consent te 
be taught by the most humble citizen, espe- 
cially when that humble citizen has the 
knowledge that is available to all. It means 
that in our country pride and power must 
give way before reasoning and practical good 
sense. This is a characteristic that sepa- 
rated our young American Republic from the 
tired monarchies of Europe, where peasant 
and nobleman lived forever and unchange-~ 
ably apart from each other. The story of 
Barbara Fritchie, romantically decorated as 
it may be, is the story of a courage that lived 
then and lives today in the hearts of Ameri- 
can men, and women, and children. For one 
fictitious heroine so dramatically daring and 
so generously spared, there have been thou- 
sands and millions who have risked their 
lives with equal daring and stubbornness, for 
the flag and for the Nation symbolized by its 
striped and starry folds. Let Betsy stand for 
each poor seamstress or laborer whose 
thought and work and spirit have gone into 
the building of this country. Let. Barbara 
stand for the unconquerahle soul of Amer- 
ica, that stands up in each of us and is ex- 
pressed year after year in different terms, 
by men and women, by soldiers and civilians, 
from Nathan Haie’s beautiful phrase, “I 
only regret that { have but one life to lose 
for my country.” to General McAuliffe’s brief 
defiance, “Nuts.” This sense, this equality, 
this energy, this courage, live in our true 
stories as much as in our legends, in our own 
lives, and in the lives Of our ancestors as 
much as in our imaginations. The colors 
and patterns of the flag are the colors and 
patterns of our national heritage. 

In our flag, as in our country, there is unity 
in variety. The stripes represent the Union 
of the Original Thirteen Colonies. The stars 
represent the Union of the present 48 States. 
But by their very existence in the flag, the 
stripes and the stars symbolize the fact that 
each Colony, each State, continues its 
existence as an individual entity, not merged 
in subjection to the absolute authority of a 
central government, but holding up its head 
in the federation of equal States just as the 
individual citizen in the Republic holds up 
his head as an equal among his fellow citi- 
zens. From the beginnings of our country 
until the present day, we have acknowledged 
one master, and only one. George Washing- 
ton reminded us of this master in his 
Thanksgiving Proclamation of October 3, 
1789, when he said that it is the duty of 
all nations to acknowledge the providence 
of Almighty God, to obey His will, to be 
grateful for His benefits, and humbly to im- 
plore His protection and favor. We, the 
people of the United States, expressed his 
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idea when In 1954, we added the words “Un- 
der God” to the pledge of allegiance. When 
I look up te the flag, I see it as raised up 
in the sight of God, invoking His blessing 
upon our land and our people, and submit- 
ting all our actions to His will. 

For liberty we and our ancestors have 
worked and prayed and fought. Our soil 
is rich with the blood of those who died for 
liberty, and the soil of our spirit, our heri- 
tage of honor, is abundantly rich with the 
memory of their sacrifice. Looking into the 
stars and stripes of the flag, at once united 
and separate, connected and independent, I 
think how our liberty is dependent upon 
our union. I remember the bold pun at- 
tributed to Benjamin Franklin: 

“Uniess we all hang together, assuredly 
we shall all hang separately.” 

I think of how Daniel Webster built up 
his reply to Hayne to the ringing climax: 

“Liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” 

All this, our heritage of glorious words 
and brave deeds, is built into this wonder- 
ful banner we call our flag. As we look into 
the flag we see the independence of our 
Nation from all others, the independence of 
each State from all others, and the inde- 
pendence of each citizen from all others. But 
at the same moment, and in the same flag, 
we see that intimate union of equals in 
which the welfare of one is the welfare of 
all, and the welfare of all is the welfare of 
each one. Back in the time of World War II, 
the American poet Charles Malam expressed 
this thought simply and tellingly in his 
poem, Freedom, when he said: 


“Freedom, wherein we shelter us together 
Against the rage of time and prowling man, 
Is as a house which in the angry weather 
Looks out through storm to the horizon’s 
span. 

Whatever warmth and comfort there we 
know 

Our labor and our heartbreak made it so.” 


This spirit of togetherness, this teamwork, 
this brotherhood, is what we must work for 
today to perfect. We have had too many 
jJealousies: State against State, section 
against section, man against man. Let us 
look upon the flag today in the spirit of Dan- 
fel Webster’s great saying: “One country, 
one Constitution, and one destiny.” Let us 
build upon this heritage of the past a firm 
loyalty for the present. Let us keep our 
constitutional system of checks and bal- 
ances—our Executive operating with skill 
and energy, our Legislature studying care- 
fully and acting boldly, our judiciary true to 
the Constitution and the laws—all three in- 
dependent of one another, but all three 
ultimately responsive to the considered and 
determinedly expressed will of the people. 

As I look at the light thrown back from 
the flag, thus raised into the heavens, I re- 
member how, James A. Garfield, out of his 
lifetime devotion to the Bible, and out of 
the tumult and stress of a terrible moment 
of history, rose to heights of eloquence. A 
crowd in New York, gathering on receipt of 
the news of the assassination of President 
Abraham Lincoln, was swelling and milling 
ominously, obviously on the verge of becom- 
ing a riotous mob, when Garfield, then a 
young Ohio Congressman, stepped out on the 
balcony of the customhouse. His command- 
ing presence brought silence. The organ 
tones of his famous voice carried to the 
farthest reaches of the crowd as he said in 
that dramatic setting: 

“Fellow-citizens, clouds and darkness are 
around Him; His pavilion is dark waters 
and thick clouds; justice and judgment are 
the establishment of His throne; mercy and 
truth shall go before His face. God reigns 
and the Government at Washington still 
lives.” 

These were the words for that ocasion, 
having a more than magical effect in calm- 
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ing the turbulent multitude, and changing 
an aimless terror to a constructive and 
faith-filled grief. But they were words for 
all time. As Garfield picked them up out 
of the age-old faith of Israel, and the elo- 
quent language of the Old Testament, I take 
them now, charged with all the meaning in 
American history of their use by Garfield 
on that great and sorrowful occasion. They 
are the words of today, as of a century ago. 
“God reigns and the Government at Wash- 
ington still lives.” There is a sense in which 
the center of the United States is, for me, 
in Iowa, as for you it may be in New Mexico, 
or for you, in Maine. “The axis of the 
earth,” said Emerson, “sticks out visibly 
through the center of each and every town 
or city.” But for you, and for you, and for 
me, the center of the United States is, in a 
very real sense, right here in Washington— 
right here in the Capitol Building—right here 
in the flag that waves day and night over- 
head. Here is the center of Government, 
here is the place where the representatives 
of the people of the United States meet to 
carry out the will of those people, and at 
once rule and serve them, under the folds 
of this symbolic flag. A mile off, there, is 
the White House—and across the street, in 
that direction, the Supreme Court Building. 
Here we are, all three, joined in a partner- 
ship to rule and to serve under this flag. 

But as the past leads into the present, 
and our heritage from the past is our posses- 
sion of the present, so the present must be 
our preparation for the future. No one and 
nothing stands still. If we do not advance, 
we must slide back. Neither in our coun- 
try as it is today, nor in our flag, the symbol 
of that country, can we see perfection as 
now present. What we see in flag and coun- 
try is something better and brighter than 
perfection itself, for perfection would be a 
State from which our only possible progres- 
sion would be downward. In these Stars and 
Stripes we must see hope itself—the hope 
that the growth our country has shown in 
the past, growth in courage, in selflessness, in 
devotion to the right, will continue and in- 
crease. The hope that we shall take and 
keep our rightful place as leaders for all the 
world—the hope that we in our time will 
more fully understand and practice the great 
admonitions of our forefathers so that the 
spirit of truth and freedom in the hearts of 
good people everywhere will know “the power 
of the United States is a menace to no na- 
tion or people. It will never be used in ag- 
gression or for the aggrandizement of any 
selfish interest of our own. It springs out 
of freedom and is for the service of free- 
dom” (Woodrow Wilson, 1918). 

The hope that all the nations of the world 
will know that what Woodrow Wilson once 
said, “A patriotic American is a man who 
is not niggardly and selfish in the things 
that he enjoys that make for human liberty 
and the rights of man. He wants to share 
them with the whole world, and he is never 
so proud of the great flag under which he 
lives as when it comes to mean to other peo- 
ple as well as to himself a symbol of hope 
and liberty. Liberty does not consist—in 
mere general declarations of the rights of 
men. It consists in the translation of those 
declarations into definite action.” 

Then let us not ever deceive ourselves into 
seeing our own advantage in another’s loss, 
or our loss is his gain. In the spirit of 
cooperation and partnership there is a clue 
to an undreamed-of future of peace and 
happiness and prosperity for all the world. 
The helpfulness that drives forward toward 
accomplishment for the good of neighbor 
and for the good of all, without thought of 
the individual or national self, is the spirit 
than can win the world in a far happier 
sense than any totalitarian political or mili- 
tary conquest. ’ 

This is the present, from which still we 
may build a future such as was envisoned 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, when, in 
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those dark days in which the war clouds of 
the Civil War were gathering, he looked upon 
the organ-like disposal of cannon in the 
Springfield Arsenal, and dreamed his dream 
of universal peace: 


“Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts: 
The warrior’s name would be name abhor- 
red. . 
And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain. 
Down the dark future, through long genera- 
tions, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and 
then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibra- 
tions, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
“Peace.” ; 
Peace, and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the 
skies. 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


Let us then forever remember the rich 
heritage of fundamental truths that have 
come out of the past to point the way of a 
higher civilization and a better life and let 
us follow the admonition of Abraham Lin- 
coln when he said on that memorable occa- 
sion at Gettysburg, “Let us dedicate our- 
selves to the unfinished task,” being ever 
mindful of the important place we play in 
this terribly challenging time in our history. 

An ancient seer once said that no doctrine, 
faith, or knowledge is of value to man except 
as it bears fruit in action. Let us then never 
be guilty of unconcern for and about the 
greatest government ever given to man and 
always do our part as a patriotic American 
in such a way that God will continue to bless 
America, and thus will our flag forever wave 
over the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 





Festival of Lithuanian Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of TIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 16 and 17, 1956, Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian ancestry, together 
with leaders from the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment, recalled the contributions of 
Lithuania to the cultural fabric of this 
Nation. An exhibit of Lithuanian art 
and handicraft, a concert devoted to 
works by Lithuanian composers, and a 
banquet attended by more than 1,000 
persons were among the events of the 
Festival of Lithuanian Art and Music, of 
which Vice President Nixon was the 
honorary chairman. 

I take particular pride in calling to 
your attention this festival, since the 
president of the National Lithuanian, 
Society of America is Dr. Stephen Biezis, 
of Chicago, and the toastmaster of the 
banquet was Anthony A. Olis, president 
of the Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include articles from the 
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Sunday Star of June 17, 1956, in which 

this great Washington newspaper re- 

ported the events of the festival. 

LITHUANIA Wen’t Accept Soviet YOKE, ENvor 
Says 


Lithuania “has not accepted and will never 
accept the so-called incorporation into the 
Soviet Union,” Stasys Lozoraitis, chief of the 
Lithuanian Diplomatic Service, declared last 
night. 

Mr. Lozoraitis, visiting from his post in 
Rome, addressed more than 1,000 banquet 
guests at the Festival of Lithuanian Art and 
Music at the Hotel Statler, where he was 
guest of honor. 

The Lithuanian soul, he said, “despite 
tragic hardships under Soviet occupation, 
remains free and thirsts after but one thing: 

“To throw off Soviet-Communist slavery 
and to return to her rightful place among 
the democratic, Christian nations of the 
West, to which the Lithuanian nation be- 
longs by right of her history, faith, and 
culture.” 

He said that his countrymen, having had 
“such tragic experience” with the Soviets, 
follow with misgivings the new tactic un- 
veiled since Stalin's death. 

In one of its aspects, he said, the Soviet 
Government wishes in certain internal affairs 
to give the impression that the political 
regime is now less rigid. But he said the 
dissolution of basic human rights remains 
in effect, and the Communist Party remains 
the supreme, deciding factor. 

He also described the new foreign policy 
designed “to lull the alertness of the West, 
to bring it.to political and moral disarm- 
ament and to the recognition, or at least to 
the forgetting, of the results of those inter- 
national crimes of which the Soviet Union 
is guilty in attacking and occupying a whole 
series of nations, among them Lithuania.” 





CaPITrALITes ATTEND FESTIVAL BANQUET 


Official and residential Washington turned 
out last evening for the Festival of Lithu- 
anian Art and Music, for which Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon was the honorary chairman of 
the sponsoring committee. The 8 o’clock 
banquet in the Presidential Room of the 
Hotel Statler was preceded by a cocktail 
party. 

An exhibit of Lithuanian art and handi- 
craft for the 2-day festival, which com- 
memorates the cultural threads of Lithuania 
which have been woven in the American 
fabric by the more than 1 million Americans 
of Lithuanian descent, was on display last 
evening and will be again today in the Con- 
gressional Room. 

Music for last evening’s banquet was pro- 
vided by 50 members of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Alexandras Kuciunas. Music also was pre- 
sented by the Ciurlionis Ensemble. Anthony 
Olis, a director of the National Lithuanian 
Society of America—of-which Dr. Stephen 
Biezis is president—was toastmaster and 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 

The Administrative Assistant to the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. I. Jack Martin were among 
those accepting. Other acceptances came 
from Assistant Secretaries of State Henry F. 
Holland, Francis O. Wilcox, and Carl W. Mc- 
Cardle and their wives; Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense Frank D. Newbury and Herbert B. 
Loper and their wives; United States Treas- 
urer Ivy Baker Priest and Mr. Roy F. Priest; 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. 
Felix E. Wormser, Supreme Court Justice and 
Mrs. Sherman Minton, and the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget and Mrs. 
Percival F. Brundage. 

Of course, the Minister of Lithuania and 
Mrs. Zadeikis were there and other diplo- 
matic missions were represented by the Am- 
bassador of Viet Nam and Mme. Tran-Van 
Choung, the Dominican Ambassador and 
Senora de Salazar, the Afghan Ambassador 
and Mme. Ludin, the Ambassador of Hon- 
duras and Senora de Izaguirre, Laoation Am- 
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bassador Ourot R. Souvannavong and the 
chargé d'affaires of the Yemen Legation. 
Sayed Abdurrahman Ibn Abdussamed Abu- 
Taleb. 

Senator planning to attend included JoHN 
L. McCLeLLAN, EDWARD MarTIN, JOHN STEN- 
NIS, Epwarp J. THYE, ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
and Henry C. DworsHak with their wives, 
and among those accepting from the House 
were Representatives STerLING CoLE, Brooks 
Hays, Kari M. LECompre, LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
HarRotp H. VELDE, Sm Smmpson, and WALTER 
H. Jupp and their wives. 

Residential Washington acceptances came 
from Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, Judge and Mrs. F. Dickinson 
Letts, Mrs. Harry Grant Meem, Dr. and Mrs. 
Floyd S. Rogers, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Roy St. 
Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sears Henning, 
and others. 





What’s Wrong With American 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
of May 14, 1956: 

ForEIGN AFFAIRS—WHaAT’s WRONG WITH 

AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, May 13.—In this era of political un- 
certainty and uneasy coexistence propaganda 
becomes increasingly important in maintain- 
ing the views and prestige of the United 
States among captive peoples of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Yet, despite millions of dollars spent, 
we are unsuccessful. A tour of the satellite 
nations provides convincing evidence that 
our propaganda is a flop. 

This is not for lack of technical ingenuity. 
Both Government and privately sponsored 
organizations have demonstrated imagina- 
tion in getting our ideas across barbed- 
wire frontiers and a wall of radio jamming. 
Programs beamed by stations of the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe manage to 
circumvent these barriers and are heard. 
Pamphlets dropped from airplanes and wind- 
borne balloons have so saturated some coun- 
tries that not even efficient sweeping oper- 
ations of the security police have kept them 
from wide circulation. The criticism one 
hears is of the ideas themselves, not their 
means of distribution. 

One American envoy in the area com- 
plains: “Our propaganda is utterly ineffec- 
tive. Frequently our radios put out ‘intel- 
ligence’ information that is entirely inaccu- 
rate or ridiculously late—information that 
could be verified within 10 minutes by any 
embassy or legation. Much that we broad- 
cast no longer has any bearing on reality. 
Many political emigrés make good money 
compiling useless material.” 


STUNTS RESENTED 


A friendly Ambassador in Czechoslovakia 
observes: “The BBC has its Bruce Lock- 
hart, who is deeply respected here. But you 
have noone. Your balloons and leaflets bear 
foolish messages. For example, they sought 
to work up a campaign encouraging 10 popu- 
lar demands for freedom. Leaflets and stick- 
ers were dropped bearing the mystic number 
10. This was an advertising stunt. It never 
took. People resented being incited to au- 
dacity by those dwelling safely abroad.” 

A highly intelligent Czech with pro-Amer- 
ican sympathies adds: “All too often your 
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radio either misses events; or it is late; 
or it is wrong. Once you get it through the 
jamming you'd like to know something. 

“But the things your propaganda speaks 
about are frequently silly. Broadcasters give 
15 minutes of oa Whom do they 
think they are talking to, professors of math- 
ematics? Who cares about comparative steel 
production figures in 1952? Sometimes our 
emigrants working for you will denounce a 
man as a traitor when it simply isn’t true. 
They are careless. This happened to a 
friend of mine and was infuriating.” 

One of our eastern European envoys says: 
“The United States has always encouraged 
these people to overthrow the government, 
Our propaganda still implies this purpose. 
We have done nothing or said nothing to 
give the impression that we will ever make 
our peace with this regime. Yet we must do 
busines with it—and do. This schizophrenic 
attitude puzzles the local population.” 

The American Government sends selected 
films to our embassies and legations not only 
to entertain them but to advertise the bene- 
fits of our society to local Officials and diplo- 
mats. These movies sometimes are appalling. 
The Austrian chargé d'affaires in Bucharest 
used to attend our cinema showings. Even- 
tually he remarked to our embarrassed min- 
ister, Robert H. Thayer, “This does you Amer- 
icans nrore harm than good.” 

ALL SHOWINGS CANCELED 


The writer attended ah evening of films 
sent by our Government to Thayer's Lega- 
tion. The first was a 1946 picture with the 
sound track so worn it sounded as if Ingrid 
Bergman had a mouth filled with bubble- 
gum. It had to be stopped. Then came an 
inferior commercial. Third was a ridicu- 
lous advertisement for Dutch tulips. Fourth 
was a fifth-rate thriller on Haiti. Thayer, 
in despair, canceled all showings scheduled 
for the coming week. 

From Poland to the Danube Valley lis- 
teners complain that emigrees working for 
American radio stations have lost touch with 
changing local conditions. A Bulgarian 
anti-Communist protests: “They are like all 
emigree movements. They are unaware of 
some changes that we accept with pleasure 
while opposing the regime—such things as 
free medical care. Many people think the 
emigrees enjoy a better life abroad than is 
actually the case. Nevertheless, unfortu- 
nately, they resent it. Such is human 
nature.” 

It is embarrassing to criticize people who 
fled tyranny and from unhappy exile try to 
keep alive the flame of freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain. But, judging from results, 
their propaganda is neither conceived with 
sufficient skill nor adequately coordinated 
with our diplomatic policy. 

Perhaps we should concentrate more on 
telling our own story, stressing forever the 
ideals we believe. Objective commentary 
and calm, straightforward news are durable 
psychological commodities. We cannot af- 
ford to lose touch with changing realities 
within the satellites. Nor should we be so 
blinded by emotion that we occasion resent- 
ment among those we court. 





Festival of Lithuanian Art and Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, in June 1940 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment revealed its pattern of military 
conquest and political demoralization in 
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its unprovoked assaults upon Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. For 16 years, the 
light of freedom has been extinguished 
in Lithuania, but the ideals of liberty, 
independence, and justice continue to 
live in the minds and hearts of persons 
of Lithuanian ancestry and the hope 
remains that this great nation will once 
again resume its rightful place among 
the sovereign nations of the world. 

On June 16 and 17, 1956, America was 
reminded of the contribution of Lithu- 
ania to the cultural treasure of this Na- 
tion by the Festival of Lithuanian Art 
and Music which took place at the Hotel 
Statler in Washington. The principal 
speaker at the banquet on June 16 was 
the Honorable Stasys Lozoraitis, Chief of 
the Lithuanian Diplomatic Service, 
whose analysis of Soviet policy I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the statement of the Honorable 
Stasys Lozoraitis: 

Appress By Stasys Lozorafris, CHIEF OF THE 
LITHUANIAN DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, AT THE 
PEesTIVAL OF LITHUANIAN ART AND MusIc, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JuNE 16, 1956 
I consider it a great privilege to be able to 

speak, in the capacity of chief of the Lithu- 

anian diplomatic service, at this distin- 
guished gathering which climaxes the Festi- 
val of Lithuanian Art and Music and which 
is lent special significance by the generous 
presence of so many representatives of the 

Government and people of the United States 

of America and other nations. 

In the folk art and music presented at this 
festival is heard the voice of Lithuania, the 
beating of her heart; in them her soul is 
mirrored. This Lithuanian soul, despite 
tragic hardships under Soviet occupation, 
remains free and thirsts after but one thing: 
to throw off Soviet-communist slavery and 
to return to her rightful place among the 
democratic, Christian nations of the West to 
which the Lithuanian nation belongs by 
right of her history, faith and culture. 

This is the ultimate and unsHakable will 
of the Lithuanian people. Our nation has 
not accepted and will never accept the so- 
ealled incorporation into the Soviet Union. 
In fact, this incorporation was an act of 
brutal aggression, the result of force, as con- 
trary to international law and morality as 
it was to the will and interests of Lithuania. 
This premeditated international crime was 
carefully planned by the Soviet Government. 
In August and September of 1939, the Soviet 
Government reached an agreement with 
Hitler, forming a plot which opened the 
gates to the Second World War. One of the 
most important elements of this plot was 
the destruction of the independence of the 
Baltic States and their forced incorporation 
into the Soviet Union. The Soviet Govern- 
ment enacted this criminal plan in two 
stages: military and quasi-elective. In Oc- 
tober 1939, by the threat of force, the So- 
viet Government imposed on Lithuania the 
so-called Mutual Assistance Pact in accord- 
ance with which it was able to introduce So- 
viet garrisons into Lithuanian territory, 
promising, however, to respect Lithuania’s 
sovereignty and independence. But in June 
1940, taking advantage of the fact that the 
democracies of Western Europe had suc- 
cumbed to Hitler, the Soviet Government 
presented the three Baltic States—Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia—with a totally un- 
founded ultimatum. This action was fol- 
lowed up by an attack on the Baltic States 
and their occupation by the overwhelming 
Red army. In Lithuania, at sword’s point 
the Soviet indulged in electoral manipula- 
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tions by which means the occupying force 
organized a so-called parliament composed 
of Communists, and authorized it to vote for 
the annulment of Lithuanian independence 
and the incorporation of Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union. This was the beginning of 
terrorist persecutions, mass. deportations, 
and the annihilation of the most basic hu- 
man rights in Lithuania, by which the So- 
viet Government has inflicted and continues 
to inflict the most grievous wounds. Only 
2 days ago we marked the 15th anniversary of 
the beginning of one of the greatest crimes 
in the history of Europe—the deportation of 
thousands of Lithuanians, Latvians, and Es- 
tonians to certain death in the slave camps 
of Siberia. 

Lithuania’s painful experience in dealings 
with the Soviet Union is and remains a mani- 
fest example of how the Soviet Union inter- 
prets international coexistence. In the same 
way, soon after the establishment of the 
Soviet regime in Russia, in the days of Lenin, 
the Soviet Government carried on a whole 
series of aggressive acts toward its western 
neighbors of which Lithuania was one. How- 
ever, a decisive defense closed the path of 
Soviet expansion to the west and forced the 
Soviet Government to change its tactic, re- 
placing open aggression with a coexistence 
policy. This new Soviet tactic manifested 
itself in the abundant peacé, nonaggression, 
and other security treaties which the Soviet 
Union concluded with its western neighbors. 
I surely would not be exaggerating by saying 
that in no other part of the world was there 
devised such a broad system of guaranties 
against every possible form of aggression as 
there was between the Soviet Union and her 
neighbors. To any person of good faith this 
system would certainly have seemed an in- 
violable barrier. Such guarantees existed 
also between Lithuania and the Soviet Union. 
Notwithstanding all these things, the Soviet 
Union seized the first opportunity—in 1939-— 
40—to put an end to peaceful coexistence and 
to violate solemn treaties into which it had 
freely entered. 

It is for this reason that Lithuanians, hav- 
ing had such tragic experience with the So- 
viets, now follow attentively and with misgiv- 
ings the new tactic which the Soviets un- 
veiled since Stalin’s death. This tactic has 
two aspects. 

First, it would seem that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is experiencing troubles within the 
regions which they occupy and rule, and must 
contend with the fact that the Soviet popu- 
lation and the populations of the nations 
enslaved by the Soviet Union abhor the po- 
litical regime. For this reason, the Soviet 
Government wishes, in certain internal af- 
fairs, to give the impression that the regime 
is now less rigid. Therefore, I think it 
worthwhile to remember that this lessening 
of tension fails to affect.any basic question. 
The Communist Party remains the supreme, 
deciding factor, totally beyond appeal. The 
dissolution of basic human rights remains in 
effect. In this way the Soviet regime remains 
what it was, as contrary to human nature 
as it is dangerous to world civilization. 

As to the second aspect, that of foreign 
policy, the opposition of the West, under 
the leadership of the United States, to Soviet 
expansion, forced the Soviet Government to 
devise a new policy and to proclaim the 
watchword of peaceful coexistence. The 
purpose of this tactic is to lull the alertness 
of the West, to bring it to political and moral 
disarmament and to the recognition, or at 
least to the forgetting, of the results of those 
international crimes of which the Soviet 
Union is guilty in attacking and occupying 
a@ whole series of nations, among them Lith- 
uania. This tactic seeks to demoralize in- 
ternational relations and to make expan- 
sion possible where military means would 
be impractical—by means of subversion. It 
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seems to me that, although the new Krem- 
lin leaders are second string men, their new 
strategy is as dangerous as was the old one. 
In this way the struggle of the Soviet Union, 
and indeed of Bolshevism, to subjugate the 
entire world—the struggle begun by Lenin 
and carried on by Stalin—is now being im- 
plemented by Stalin’s successors. In this 
struggle, the civilized world has a silent ally. 
This ally is the group of millions belonging 
to the nations enslaved by the Soviet Union. 
These peoples, among them the Lithuanian 
nation, continue a moral resistance to the 
Soviet Government, and, I believe, by so do- 
ing they hinder the plans of Soviet imperial- 
ism. In this struggle the West has also a 
powerful weapon. Opinions are sometimes 
voiced that in this fight against communism 
a new ideal is needed. I do not think that 
this is the case. There are two ancient but 
always valid ideals: faith in God, and the 
devotion of people and nations to the prin- 
ciple of freedom. The intensified procla- 
mation and implementation of these two 
ideals is that powerful weapon which I just 
mentioned. Its use in conjunction with 
peaceful coercion of the Soviet Union must 
bring the elimination of the danger which 
the Soviet Union constétutes to civilization. 
An indispensable condition in the elimina- 
tion of this danger is the restoration of free- 
dom to the Soviet enslaved nations which 
look with hope to the West for deliverance. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Soviet will 
never give up their proclaimed plans. It is 
only when they can no longer practice them 
that they put them aside until the times 
again become:propitious. May the Western 
world not forget its plans for freedom and 
justice; may it carry them forward meth- 
odically and without compromise. 

From that fatal day when the Soviet 
Union attacked and occupied Lithuania, the 
understanding attitude of the American 
Government and people in regard to the case 
of Lithuanian freedom, has been a source of 
comfort and of hope to the Lithuanian na- 
tion. Our people will never forget that from 
the very beginning America condemned the 
illegal occupation of Lithuania and refuses 
to recognize it. Our Nation remembers with 
gratitude, remembers the repeated state- 
ments of high placed American officials rec- 
ognizing Lithuania’s right to the restoration 
of her freedom. And the fact that the fes- 
tival, this manifestation of the soul and cul- 
ture of Lithuania, could only take place in 
the United States—in their Capital—will be 
welcomed by all Lithuanians and they will 
derive from it special significance. 

I am certain that I express the feeling of 
all Lithuanians, at home and abroad when 
I thank the United States for their sympathy 
toward Lithuania. Furthermore, I am also 
convinced that I speak for all my country- 
men in extending best wishes to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for his speedy recovery. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I consider your 
presence here as a sign of your sympathy for 
Lithuania? I will long remember this eve- 
ning and I will always be grateful to the 
National Lithuanian Society of America for 
inviting me. I feel sure that this society 
has done much to help the Lithuanian cause 
and Lithuanian-American relations by the 
zealous organization of this festival. 

Ladies and gentlemen, during the lifetime 
of one generation the United States of Amer- 
ica twice was forced to take up arms and 
fight for the ideals of freedom, law, and jus- 
tice. In this cause hundreds of thousands 
of American youths gave their lives but the 
Soviet Union blighted the ripening of the 
fruits of their sacrifice. I believe that those 
ideals, always alive in this huge Nation, will 
totally triumph through peaceful means, and 
that this will bring, to my country as well, 
the restoration of freedom and independ- 
ence, 
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Foreign Aid on the Rebound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed very interesting to take cogni- 
zance of the fact that there is an alarm- 
ing possibility that foreign governments 
might have already established control 
of certain segments of American indus- 
try through concealed investments. 

This view has been brought out by 
the testimony of some officials of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York who 
have strongly expressed their concern. 

It is most interesting to note that 
we have spent over $50 billion in for- 
eign aid, while at the same time foreign 
investments in this,country now exceed 
half of that amount. This gives rise 
to the question of whether or not, 
through our foreign-aid dollars, we are 
permitting foreign countries to take this 
money and reinvest it back in American 
industry. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune in its edi- 
torial of June 19, 1956, puts the light on 
this subject to which it directs some in- 
teresting comments. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FOREIGN AID ON THE REBOUND 


A Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
has been told by responsible officials of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York that there 
is an alarming possibility that Russian and 
other foreign Communists have established 
control of segments of American industry 
through concealed investments. These equi- 
ties are held by banks abroad, especially in 
Switzerland, which cover up the identity of 
the true owners. American Communists 
have also actively interested themselves in 
industrial investment. 

The threat to American security implicit 
in such ownership is apparent, but an even 
more interesting disclosure was made by 
Arthur I. Bloomfield, senior econémist of the 
Federal Reserve bank. Pointing out that 
there had been a large movement into the 
United States of speculative or flight capital, 
known as hot money, Mr. Bloomfield testified: 

“It is evident that a significant part of 
the foreign aid of the United States Govern- 
ment has, in effect, gone to finance hot- 
money movements from the recipient coun- 
tries to the United States and elsewhere.” 

Mr. Bloomfield asserted that foreign long- 
term investment capital and short-term dol- 
lar balances in the United States now aggre- 
gate in excess of $26.8 billion. This figure 
means that foreign holdings in this country 
amount to roughly half of the total of Amer- 
ican postwar foreign aid, and that they are 
in excess of the entire national gold reserve. 
If all of them were translated into demands 
on America’s gold hoard, which no American 
citizen may touch but which may. be tapped 
by foreigners, there would be absolutely no 
gold backing for the dollar. 

Thus foreign nations are in a position to 
do great injury to American fiscal stability, 
but that consideration is of less importance 
than the corollary—that the foreign aid 
giveaway has not been used for the purposes 
intended by the American Government, but 
for one quite different. 

Foreign aid is supposed to stabilize the 
economy of friendly nations, to spur eco- 
nomic activity in these countries, and to 
enable them to expand and modernize their 
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capital plant. But, from Mr. Bloomfield’s 
testimony, it is apparent that the foreigners 
are not disposed to risk good American dol- 
lars on their own economy. Foreign aid 
funds pause only briefly in transit in these 
countries before being sent back here for in- 
vestment in American industry or conversion 
into open credits. 

We thus have the anomalous situation 
wherein the American Government protests 
that it is necessary to maintain a high flow 
of dollar aid abroad in order to achieve 
strength and stability in allied nations, while 
the recipient countries funnel the dollars 
thus obtained back to the United States. 
One result is that Washington imposes heavy 
taxes on American corporations, partly in 
order to finance foreign aid, while the foreign 
beneficiaries turn around and use the dollars 
sweated from American taxpayers to dis- 
place American ownership of American 
industry. 

A more scandalous and indefensible racket 
would be hard to visualize. If there were 
no other reason for ending foreign aid with- 
out further ado, this alone would suffice. 





The President’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received the text of a radio 
news broadcast by Mr. Eric Sevareid. Mr. 
Sevareid is widely recognized as one of 
the most objective and intelligent of cur- 
rent news analysts. 

These remarks deserve careful study 
not only by Members of the Congress but 
by all Americans trying to reach a fair 
and just decision on a most involved and 
difficult matter. It would, of course, be 
easy to play politics with such an issue 
but I believe that there are millions of 
Americans who will vote after fairly and 
accurately analyzing all sides of the con- 
troversy as impartially and as factually 
as possible. It is for this reason that I 
submit this material for the REecorp: 

Good evening. The President is slowly 
but, apparently surely, recovering from his 
operation; as he does so, attention is slowly 
turning from the immediate problem of his 
setback to its associated constitutional and 
political problems, 

But what is not widely understood is that 
behind the front page statements about the 
President’s physical prospects, a fierce argu- 
ment is going on. It involves medical men 
and it involves the nontechnical journalists 
who must try to report all the news, even 
when the technicians themselves, in this 
case, the medical men, strongly disagree. 
What is happening this week is essentially 
what happened last winter, when Dr. Paul 
White publicly indicated an active life for the 
President of 5 to 10 years; the statement 
that profoundly affected public opinion and 
pushed the issue of the heart condition into 
the background. At that time, many doc- 
tors protested that White had gone too far, 
arguing that the life expectancy of a heart 
patient cannot possibly be prognosticated in 
specific terms of years; but, their organized 
fear of personal publicity being what it is, 
they did their protesting privately, frequently 
accusing reporters and editors of failing to 
put such a critical matter into proper bal- 
ance, 
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This phenomenon is being repeated right 
now, in relation to ilietis and the statement 
of the operating surgeon, Major General 
Heaton, who said that bypassing the dis- 
eased area would improve the President’s life 
expectancy. This statement and more espe- 
cially the optimistic inferences being drawn 
from it all through the press are now being 
strongly criticized by many doctors. But 
again, in private. Washington journalists 
are now being remonstrated with by some 
medical men for, they contend, permitting 
the public to receive a badly one-sided im- 
pression of the President's prospects. They 
are not saying they know General Hedton 
to be wrong; they are saying, as I understand 
it, that he is only guessing and, that what is 
known and not known about ilietis gives no 
warrant for this degree of optimism. Again, 
these objecting doctors refuse to be quoted, 
but they are urging journalists to quote the 
standard reference works on ilietis. 

For one thing, they argue, ilietis in a man 
of the President’s age is so rare that no one 
can estimate even the statistical chances 
of post operation recurrence. Of 222 cases 
documented by Dr. Crohn, who first identi- 
fied the disease, only 2 were in the 60 to 70 
year age bracket; of 400 cases tabulated by 
Dr. Ravdon, who attended the President, only 
13 were in this bracket. Whether the Presi- 
dent’s age makes recurrence more or less 
likely appears to be something entirely in 
the dark. 

But in general, Dr. Crohn has found, the 
disease comes back in 1 out of 3 cases after 
operation. And the medical reference widely 
used by life insurance companies, called 
“Risk Appraisal,” has this to say about 
ilietis. I quote, “Short circuiting operations 
offer hope, but not much. Prognosis always 
dubious. Recurrence,” it goes on to say, “is 
distressingly high, 1 in 3 within 2 years.” 
This guide book recommends granting life 
insurance to ilietis victims only under rather 
exceptional rate provisions and as for dis- 
ability insurance, the recommendation is in 
a flat negative; it regards the possibility of 
continuing poor health too great, 

Other reference works appear equally pes- 
simistic. The private doctors now insisting 
that this side of the story be given the people, 
are not saying that continuing invalidism is 
bound to be the President’s fate. Medicine 
is by no means an exact science. Many indi- 
vidual cases refute both a doctor’s pessimism 
and statistical tables and the President’s case 
may happily turn out to be one that does. 
What these doctors are saying is that it is 
the simple duty of those who communicate 
to the people to communicate all the facts 
and the simple duty of the people to consider 
all the facts as they commit their Govern- 
ment to the future. 

They must consider, in sum, that the Chief 
Executive has been the victim of not 1, but 
2 serious diseases, both of which have a 
strong tendency to recur. This is Eric Seva- 
reid in Washington, se 





Thailand Celebrates 24th Anniversary of 
National Day, June 24 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
send greetings to the people of Thailand, 
His Majesty Phumiphon Adundet, and 
His Excellency Pote Sarasin, Ambassador 
of Thailand, on the occasion of the cele- 
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bration of the 24th anniversary of Na- 
tional Day, June 24, 1956. 

Thailand enjoys the proud distinction 
of being the only nation in southeast 
Asia, and one of the few on the Conti- 
nent of Asia, which has been independ- 
ent throughout its history. Although 
from the beginning of her history Thai- 
land had been governed by a progressive 
monarchy, the people threw off the yoke 
of absolutism on June 24, 1932, and pro- 
claimed a constitutional monarchy with 
the hopes that the new government 
might better meet the needs of the times. 

She has known an area of unprece- 
dented development, without regard 
to her internal and external security. 
The leaders of the nation have as their 
primary aim the development of the re- 
sources of the country in order to attain 
a better standard of living for the bene- 
fit of all its people. The Thai people 
along with the rest of the free world 
know that a free and prosperous people 
is communism’s most formidable foe. 
Every well-founded and happy home is 
a fortress against tyranny, while poverty 
and wretchedness are its breeding 
ground. 

It is Thai policy to maintain friendly 
relations with other nations. In ampli- 
fication of this policy she has taken her 
place with the free nstions in United 
Nations sessions, and has ben€fited 
greatly from membership. Thailand 
has maintained the best of friendly re- 
lations with the United States. It has 
welcomed American assistance in im- 
proving its economic well-being and 
keeping its political freedom. 

Thailand’s strategic position, its tra- 
dition as a free nation in southeast Asia, 
and its opposition to communisni, give 
the country an important place in inter- 
national affairs. It is an example and 
inspiration to other countries in the re- 
gion who are engaged in the conflict with 
totalitarian aggression. As a bulwark 
against communism, the influence of the 
Thai may be beyond measure. 

Again I salute Thailand and pray for 
continued mutual loyalty and respect 
between our countries and a continued 
strong purpose toward our peaceful 
aims. 





The Last of the Three R’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I herewith include 
an editorial entitled ‘“‘The Last of the 
Three R’s,” which appeared in the June 
11, 1956 issue of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

Tue LAST OF THE THREE R’S 

The University of Illinois a few months 
ago decided to drop remedial courses in basic 
English because it did not have time to teach 
hundreds of college students what primary 
and secondary schools should have taught 
them. Now the focus is on mathematics. 
A survey sponsored by the Carnegie Founda- 
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tion finds that the teaching of mathematics 
in this country is in a deplorable state. 

Princeton University’s Educational Test- 
ing Service studied 60 classrooms in primary 
and secondary schools in 5 States. This is 
what it found: 

Of 60 mathematics teachers, only 10 were 
fully competent; the 50 others were ‘“‘con- 
fused.” 

Most of the teachers do not like mathe- 
matics and teach it only under compulsion. 

Most of the students, naturally, also do not 
like mathematics and are hostile to learning 
it. 

In fact, the testing service discovered in 
its year-long research that a good many 
teachers not only do not know their sub- 
ject and are not able to interest their stu- 
dents in it, but also are barely able to keep 
ahead of the students. The conclusion is 
that mathematics is one of the podrest 
taught subjects below the college level. 

These are especially serious findings at a 
time of increasing demand for scientists, en- 
gineers and technicians who need the fullest 
understanding of mathematics. 

While the Princeton study lays much of 
the fault with the contemporary teacher, it 
seems probable that blame also lies with his 
teacher, with teaching methods and with 
the general educational system and the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward it. In any case the 
research men recommend that the whole 
mathematics curriculum be brought up to 
date. 

But perhaps the main recommendation of 
the survey is the creation of a remedial 
mathematics course for teachers of mathe- 
matics. We have now come full circle, 
Remedial courses used to be for pupils. 





Extension of Veterans’ Home Loan 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following very important 
statement of Mr. George C. Johnson, 
president of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, as submitted to the Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 
STATEMENT OF Mr. GEORGE C. JOHNSON, PRES- 

IDENT, THE DIME SAVINGS BANK OF BROOK- 

LYN, TO THE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS SUBCOMMIT=- 

TEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 

AND PUBLIC WELFARE, CONCERNING EXTEN- 

SION OF THE VETERANS’ HOME LOAN PRO- 

GRAM 

Unless provision is made, before the Con- 
gress begins its recess, for extension of the 
home loan guaranty program for veterans of 
World War II beyond its expiration date of 
July 25, 1957, hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of planned home construction must be 
abandoned, thousands of veterans will be 
denied home ownership, and the building 


industry—second largest industry in the . 


Nation—will suffer a paralyzing blow, with 
a resulting serious setback to the American 
economy. 

The reason fs this: 

Under the home loan provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, all 
transactions as they apply to veterans of 
World War II must be finally eompleted be- 
fore July 25, 1957. 
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In thousands of cases, such completion is 
impossible. 

The situation is particularly acute in the 
New York and northeastern area of the 
United States. It is in these areas where 
exist the heavy preponderance of prime 
mortgage lenders—lenders which make 
mortgage loans only for their own account. 
They do not use any devices such as “ware- 
housing” of loans; nor do they sell any Vet- 
erans’ Administration loans to other lenders. 
Mortgage lenders in this category are termed 
by the VA “automatic lenders.” 

This means that under procedures estab- 
lished by the Veterans’ Administration in VA 
Bulletin TB 4A-16 in November 1947, “auto- 
matic lenders” are permitted to allow veteran 
home purchasers to move into their houses 
and close the loans in escrow prior to com- 
pletion of certain off-site work, such as pav- 
ing, sidewalks, curbs, and other items sub- 
ject to weather conditions. 

Under this. procedure (which has been 
followed for nearly 9 years) after the veteran 
takes possession of his new home, the lender 
files with the Veterans’. Administration all 
documents in connection with each loan, 
and in return receives what is termed a “‘cer- 
tificate of commitment.” This is an ex- 
pression by the Administrator of his inten- 
tion to guarantee the mortgage loan when 
evidence is provided that all work is finished. 

However, this “certificate of commitment” 
does not have statutory effect. It is not 
until the formal guaranty is received by the 
lender that the transaction is complete. 

Because of the many factors and techni- 
calities involved, approximately one year 
must pass between the time a lender makes 
a mortage commitment until the point of 
closing is reached. 

After this closing in escrow, another 6 
months are often needed to complete the ex- 
terior work which has been delayed by 
weather—work, which, in most cases, is pro- 
hibited by local building authorities during 
adverse weather conditions. 

This 18-month gap between time of mort- 
gage commitment and the time of finally 
completing the transaction to the point of 
receiving the VA loan guaranty, is why it is 
absolutely necessary to extend the veterans 
home loan guaranty program for at least 1 
year beyond its expiration date of July 25, 
1957—and provision made for orderly transi- 
tion of the program into the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Unless prompt action is taken by the Con- 
gress in this connection, it is obvious that all 
those classified as “automatic lenders” un- 
der VA Bulletin TB 4A-16 must immedi- 
ately—within the next few weeks—review 
their mortgage commitments for the purpose 
of cutting back all commited loans which 
cannot be finally processed before July 25, 
1957. 

I can assure you that this would be an 
extremely sharp cutback, and it would in- 
stantly prevent thousands of veterans 
throughout the Nation from buying homes 
on VA terms, even though the act has not 
expired. The VA itself has indicated that it 
will cease accepting home loan applica- 
tions early next January. 

In the case of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Braaklyn alone—and we are only one 
lender—such cutbacks would involve some 
$136 million in commitments and affect the 
construction of 13,500-new homes. Of these, 
we have outstanding construction loans on 
more than 6,000 dwelling units, and of those, 
more than 4,000 have been purchased by 
veterans, 

Furthermore, the prime mortgage lenders, 
of which we are only one, are the chief sup- 
porters of the $600 million annual building 
volume on Long Island. Veterans comprise 
approximately 70 percent of that market. 

I heartily agree with the theory that bene- 
fits under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act_should not continue indefinitely. 
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However, I do respectfully urge that home- 
loan provisions in the act be extended for a 
minimum of 1 year and an immediate study 
begun to develop a substitute and machinery 
set up for an orderly transition into the 
Federal Housing Administration of the Gov- 
ernment’s entire housing program, so far as 
it affects private industry. Unless this is 
done promptly, a serious setback will be suf- 
fered by the building industry, which is so 
vital to our economy. 

It is quite true that the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act was originally conceived as 
a rehabilitation measure, and it has been 
invaluable in attaining that objective. 

However, the veterans’ home loan program 
has iong since-emerged from its status as a 
rehabilitation measure. That phase of the 
law now carries an enormous economic im- 
pact and is one of the strongest elements in 
the American economy. 

Although only 4,350,000 home loans to vet- 
erans have been made, these have resulted in 
more than $35 billion in construction—an ex- 
tremely powerful factor in providing jobs 
and prosperity for millions of Americans in 
every section of the country. 

Furthermore, it is estimated that 11 mil- 
lion World War II veterans have not used 
their home-loan entitlements, but figures 
from the Veterans’ Administration show that 
increasing numbers of veterans are using 
these home-loan privileges. Approximately 
300,000 additional veterans exercise their 
entitlements each year. 

In view of all the foregoing facts, I re- 
spectfully urge with all the emphasis at my 
command that you seriously and thought- 
fully consider the extension of the home- 
loan provisions of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act for at least 1 year, and provide 
for orderly transition into the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration of the Government’s en- 
tire housing program, so far as it. affects pri- 
vate industry. 





Labor Leaders’ Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent editorial appearing 
on June 7, 1956, in the Bremerton Sun, 
points up the fine type of representation 
which is given to the first district of the 
State of Washington by our distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable Tom PELLY. 
During the years of his tenure in the 
House of Representatives I have observed 
his efforts to keep in close touch with his 
constituents in order that he might bet- 
ter serve them. He constantly seeks to 
ascertain their views on pending prob- 
lems and legislation. As a consequence, 
he does an outstanding job of represent- 
ing his district. 

LaBor LEADERS’ STATESMANSHIP 

Recent remarks of United States Repre- 
sentative Tom PELiy in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp disclose some real statesmanship on 
his part and on the part of some labor lead- 
ers in this area. 

Faced, as is every Congressman, with the 
healthy prospect of a $2 billion Federal sur- 
plus (the first time in 5 years and the fourth 
time since the depression) at the end of the 
fiscal year this month, Mr. Petty wrote to 
union leaders in the Seattle-Kitsap County 
area.- He put it squarely up to them. He 
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pointed out that there were three things 
which could be done with the black-ink 
money: (a) use it now in a preelection tax 
cut; (b) wait for the President’s budget rec- 
ommendations in 1957, or (c) use the money 
to reduce the national debt. 

Obviously, the first one would be the po- 
litical thing to do, particularly as PELLY’s 
Republican Party undoubtedly would gain 
the most ballot credit if tax cuts were to be 
made available just before the Nation votes 
this November. Many—perhaps most—Con- 
gressmen would take that stand without 
consulting anybody. Yet Pretty not only 
wrote his labor leader friends; he pointed out 
in his letter that low-income groups, think- 
ing themselves profiting by a tax cut, really 
would be benefited more by a reduction in 
the national debt, a reduction which would 
save them from the spending pains of in- 
fiafion. 

Despite these plain facts, 16 labor leaders 
replied to PeLLy that they favored immediate 
tax reduction. 

But 17 of them said they favored reducing 
the national debt. And nine of them fa- 
vored waiting until President Eisenhower's 
recommendations after the next election (he 
still will prepare the 1957 budget regardless 
of who wins in November). 

The vote, then, was 26 to 16 against doing 
the political thing. That is statesmanship 


_in labor circles. 


PELLY, already having stamped himself as 
being against a—ballot-box lure for votes, 
made it a matter for the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD when, in reporting the results of his 
labor poll, he said: ‘Personally, I believe 
with the President that the right thing 
today is to refrain from the temptation of 
trying to write a tax reduction just before 
the election. If political enthusiasm runs 
away * * * it would be unfortunate for this 
country. There will be ample opportunity to 
reduce rates next January. And then, Mr. 
Speaker, let us not forget, as union leader- 
ship obviously has not forgotten, that low- 
income groups need relief from present high 
taxes. I suggest low-income family groups 
in particular.” 





Speech of Hon. A. L. Miller, of Nebraska, 
at Sixteenth Annual Meeting of Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing speech I made at the 16th annual 
meeting of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists at St. Louis, Mo., June 11, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I feel honored to have the pleas- 
ure of appearing before this distinguished 
group of experts who deal with the problems 
of food chemistry and allied subjects. You 
are rendering a service to the public. As a 
physician and surgeon I was rendering a 
service to the public. It is not unlike serving 
in Congress where you also try to be of 
service to your constituents. As a physician 
people came to me seeking relief from pain 
or a physical condition—as a Member of 
Congress people either want something from 
government or they want to get government 
out of their hair. It’s a service either way. 

I pay my respects to you men and women 
who have made such a marvelous contribu- 
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tion to society through your efforts to im- 
prove the processing, the packaging and the 
handling of food. I have reviewed the pro- 
gram of your 16th annual meeting. It bears 
evidence that science marches on to unlock 
doors of the scientific tomorrow. The an- 
swers we find should bring additional bless- 
ings to mankind. 

We who approach three-score years in life 
have seen in our lifetime more advancement 
in science, in technology and in the art of 
living than have any other equivalent period 
of history in this world. You and I have seen 
the coming of the automobile, the telephone, 
the radio, television, and a thousand and 
one gadgets that make life a little easier, and 
that give us more time to do the things we 
want to do in life. We have grown from 
the horse and buggy period to the jet-pro- 
pelled plane that travels faster than the 
speed of sound. Guided missiles are on the 
trestle board which will travel 16,000 miles 
an hour and 300,000 feet in the air. The 
atomic powered submarine the Nautilus is a 
reality. It is quite possible the ships of 
tomorrow may all be powered by atomic 
energy. 

The medicine of today is far advanced over 
that day when I received my sheepskin to 
practice medicine and surgery in 1918. Many 
diseases have been conquered. It is esti- 
mated that 70 percent of the prescriptions 
being filled over the drugstore counter today 
were not thought of 15 years ago. I doubt 
if the next 40 years will witness the many 
changes that have taken place in our life- 
time. . 

One of the significant changes in the last 
two decades has been that of the scientific 
improvements in the dynamic and rapidly 
growing business of food technology. You 
scientists in your meeting today have been 
dealing in research which has opened up 
new frontiers. You have helped to create 
new industries, new and better jobs, and 
more and better things for a growing 
America. 

I believe the American standard of living 
is greatly benefited because of the new things 
that research has been able to accomplish. 

Research is a process that involves basic- 
ally no more than asking questions of nature 
and seeking the answers. What new promise 
will come tomorrow is still a secret to many 
of the chemists living today. There will 
always be unexplored horizons waiting for 
someone to unlock the mysterious door to 
future progress, and it takes a pioneering 
spirit, a never-give-up attitude to discover 
those horizons and open those formidable 
doors. 

There is.no question but what chemicals 
are needed in the preparation, preservation 
and use of food. Much progress has been 
made through research in the field of nu- 
trition and other practical applications of 
chemicals, and the American public can 
take pride in the manner in which our 
scientists and industry have handled these 
delicate problems. 

I was privileged to be a member of a 
Select Committee, known as the Delaney 
Group Committee, established in 1950. We 
held 59 public hearings in 1950, 1951, and 
1952, and heard 217 witnesses who presented 
their views; witnesses from the American 
Public Health Association, New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, National Research Council, 
United States Public Health Service, United 
States Food and Drug Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, American Cancer Society, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, National Canners 
Association, National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, American Plant Food Council, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A., American Home 


‘Economics Association, National Council of 
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Farmer Cooperatives, National Grange, Na- 
tional Farmers Union, and others. 

The select committee had this to say 
about food chemicals: 

“The number of chemicals entering the 
food supply of the Nation has increased tre- 
mendously in the last decade, Chemical 
substances are being introduced into the 
production, processing, storage, packaging, 
and distribution of food at an ever-increas- 
ing rate. There is hardly a food sold in the 
market today which has not had some chemi- 
cals used on or in it at some stage in its 
production, processing, packaging, transpor- 
tation, or storage. These foods include those 
eaten by every family, ranging from staples 
like bread to such luxury items as the 
maraschino cherry. Some eminent pharma- 
cologists, toxicologists, physiologists, and nu- 
tritionists expressed the fear that many of 
the chemicals being added to food today have 
not been tested sufficiently to establish their 
nontoxicity and suitability for use in food. 
These scientists are not so much concerned 
with the acutely toxic compounds, whose 
harmfulness can readily be detected, as with 
those chemicals which may produce harmful 
effects only after being ingested for months 
or perhaps for years.” 

In the 84th Congress, several bills have 
been introduced that deal with chemicals in 
foods, the so-called food additives. Most of 
them attempt to regulate through the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
the quantitative and qualitative application 
of these additives. I know that unwise and 
excessive regulations, coupled with unwise 
and excessive administration, can do harm 
to any industry. We ought to create a favor- 
able climate, taxwise as well as healthwise, 
if we are to promote the best interest of our 
cause. American industry must be encour- 
aged to produce more and better goods. 
They ought to be produced at continually 
lowering prices because technical progress 
has shown the way. All legislation dealing 
with the question of chemicals in food 
should point the way to better living con- 
ditions. If the standard of living is lowered, 
we are going in the wrong direction. 

It is recognized that present law does not 
provide adequate safeguards to guarantee a 
food supply absolutely free of injury to the 
public health. The consuming public re- 
quires more protection. 

While industry has done a good job, we all 
know that in a tough economic world there 
is always someone ready to cut corners. 
That is why the public needs protection from 
those who might be less scrupulous than the 
large majority of the food and chemical in- 
dustry. 

Chemicals, antibiotics, and other things 
that made food better are essential to many 
manufactured items. The proper use of 
chemicals and other methods of handling, 
preparing, and storing food has reduced the 
cost of food and has kept it at a higher 
quality. Your technology group should have 
a great influence in shaping future legisla- 
tion. 

It is my opinion that the horizons of to- 
morrow will show still further progress for 
the food and chemical industry. The scien- 
tists are uncovering the secrets of nature and 
helping us weave a new fabric of life that 
will be even more pleasant than the one we 
enjoy today. 

The interest in food and drug administra- 
tion is countrywide. It is a subject that 
needs careful handling. We should not 
make the public hysterical. We should have 
composure and an objective view if we are 
to approach the problem in the interest of 
the public. P 

We should be sure that any new chemical 
is safe before permitting its application to 
the public food supply and that it will bene- 
fit the consumer. Now, by “benefit to the 
consumer” I do not believe this should be 
confined solely to a showing of fun¢ctiongl 
value. We must recognize that foods with 


taste appeal, eye appeal, or sales appeal in 
many instances benefit the consumer just as 
they benefit the manufacturer gnd the 
dealer, to say nothing of the “ad man.” It 
should be the responsibility of industry to 
thoroughly pretest the food additive before 
it is made available to the consumer. 

We should never have a law which might 
permit untested chemicals to be introduced 
into food, but as the law now stands, they 
can be introduced into food, and the burden 
rests with enforcement agencies to determine 
whether or not they are injurious to the 
public health. 

The bill that I have introduced, while 
covering all phases of chemicals in food, does 
set up a panel or council which is advisory 
and may be used by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration or by industry when a dispute 
on a chemical arises. A panel will be se- 
lected from the members of the Academy of 
Science. Let met emphasize that they are 
merely advisory. If industry is not satisfied 
it may then appeal to the courts who would 
then make an adjudication between the op- 
posing parties. In the meantime the new 
chemical could not be introduced into the 
food until the final decision is made. The 
bill requires prompt action and eliminates 
long delays. 

There is a great need to fill the gap which 
seems to exist in the present law which per- 
mits untested and inadequately tested chem- 
icals to enter the food supply. This country 
is fortunate that we have a highclass group 
of gentlemen dealing with chemicals and 
food problems, and so the problems are less 
frequent than might be supposed. 

The number of bills that have been intro- 
duced which deal with this subject indicate 
the desirability of such legislation, and the 
varied approaches emphasize that there is 
no universal agreement on the method for 
dealing with the problem. 

It is a technical subject. It deals with 
technical, scientific problems for which 
there are no ready or easy answers. It is also 
a delicate problem, because, in considering 
in this legislation the desirability of a 
mechanism for the protection of the public 
health, we must not lose sight of the over- 
riding principle that free enterprise must be 


‘ encouraged in its constant research for a bet- 


ter, a more attractive, a more abundant, and 
a safer food supply for the American public. 

The bill I introduced in this Congress de- 
fines new food additives as “any substance 
or treatment used, directly or indirectly, in 
or on feod for the purpose of affecting the 
appearance, flavor, texture, or storage prop- 
erty of such food, or for the purpose of 
otherwise altering the quality or property 
of such food, which is not recognized among 
experts qualified by scientifie training and 
experience to evaluate the safety of food, to 
be safe for use under the conditions of such 
use or intended use.” 

In other words, this. definition confers 
jurisdiction in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to apply the pro- 
cedural sanctions of this bill to any sub- 
stance or treatment used in or on food if, 
in the quantity and manner of use, the sub- 
stance is not recognized as safe by qualified 
scientists. 

There are many food additives now in use 
that are safe and are recognized as safe. 
There are many food additives now in use 
about which we have little scientific knowl- 
edge, but which have been used without 
any laboratory or practical evidence of 
hazard to the public health. It is my feeling 
that legislation requiring exhaustive labora- 
tory analysis, pretesting and reporting of the 
old, recognized, safe additives would serve 
no useful purpose and would be unduly 
burdensome upon both industry and Govern- 
ment. They should come under the so- 
called grandfather clause provision. If, 
however, evidence—scientific evidence— 
*should be developed in the laboratory or 
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otherwise that an additive in use presents 
a reasonable probability of injury to health, 
the industry marketing that additive should 
be made to examine and reexamine its data 
and subjett this additive to the scrutiny of 
the Department under this law. 

Most of the bills that have been introduced 
on this subject agree, at least in principle, 
with this statement of the objectives of 
such legislation and with the jurisdiction 
which should be conferred upon the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
its enforcement agency. The bills all quite 
uniformly agree that any industry proposing 
to market_a substance that comes within 
the definition of a “new food additive” 
should submit a report of the scientific pre- 
testing that has gone into development of 
the substance to the Department. The bills 
also are in material agreement on what the 
report should contain, and they all agree 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should have certain power over the 
use of chemicals and other added substances 
in our food supply. 

The significant division in thinking ap- 
pears in the procedures that are to be estab- 
lished. Here again, however, we all agree 
that the public health is paramount, and we 
all agree that the magnificent progress of 
American industry must not be blocked by 
an unwise delegation of power to a Govern- 
ment agency. The procedures established by 
these bills all have this purpose in mind. 

We are dealing here with a problem that 
is primarily scientific, and secondarily legal. 
The problem of “what is safe for public 
health purposes” is essentially one within 
the knowledge of scientists who are qualified 
by training and experience to évaluate safety 
factors. 

I believe the primary responsibility for 
evaluating the safety of new food additives 
should fall upon an advisory committee, 
composed of scientists. Any industry pro- 
posing to market a new food additive, after 
submitting its report of pretesting to the 
Secretary, may request that an advisory com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the report 
of pretesting, and, after completing its ex- 
amination, to submit recommendations to 
the Secretary. It does give the applicant and 
the Secretary the benefit of the knowledge 
and the impartiality of a board of experts. 
Their independent and impartial knowledge 
can act as a brake upon any inclination that 
might appear on the part of the Secretary 
to exercise arbitrary and unreasonable con- 
trol over industry. It can also serve as an 
arbiter between industry and the Depart- 
ment if sharp differences develop. The com- 
mittee can be requested and consulted by the 
Secretary, just as it can by the applicant 
industry. 

The advisory committee device has proved 
itself well in another facet of the food field 
since the enactment of Public Law 518 of 
the 83d Congress. That law, of course, deals 
with the use of pesticide chemicals, or the 
Miller bill. It established advisory commit- 
tees to make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary on pesticide chemical tolerances. I 
Rave followed the same framework in writ- 
ing the advisory committee into new food 
legislation. 3 

To those who fear the use of the advisory 
committee and suggest that it would become 
a tool in the hands of a capricious Depart- 
ment, may I say that on the only occasion 
when an advisory committee has been con- 
sulted under Public Law 518, the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations were contrary to the 
opinion of the Secretary, but the Secretary 
subsequently followed the recommendations 
of the committee. 

The Secretary is given authority to write 
regulations that will define the use of a new 
food additive. If the applicant, or any 
party adversely affected wishes to protest 
the regulations, he may file objections there- 
to and proceed to public hearing in the De- 
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partment. The Secretary will then proceed 
to issue an order pursuant to the findings at 
the hearing, and the applicant’s recourse is 
to the circuit court of appeals. 

Again, let me say I am honored to appear 
before this distinguished group. I trust that 
in your deliberation you will give some 
thought to not only the new legislation but 
the type of legislation that will be best suited 
to a growing, dynamic America. The type 
of legislation that will best protect the 
health of America &nd provide the incentive 
for continued research in food technology. 

Your land America is a dynamic, growing 
Nation. Many of the good things of life that 
we enjoy comes about because devoted men 
and women of science have worked hard and 
long to make our land a better place to live. 
We have grown from the 18 original colonies 
with 3 million people to 48 States with 167 
million people. You are a part of this parade 
of progress and I am sure you will continue 
to make scientific contributions that will 
be in the interests of future generations. 





Marquette University Honors Chancellor 
Adenauer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, I had the pleasure of witnessing a 
solemn convocation in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, in the course of which the 
Marquette University honored Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer, of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, with an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. 

This was an inspiring occasion, cul- 
minating the celebration of Marquette 
University’s 75th anniversary. 

I believe that the president of the uni- 
versity, the Reverend Edward J. O’Don- 
nell, S. J., expressed the sentiments of 
the 5,000 persons who attended the con- 
vocation when he said: 

It is most fitting * * * that at long last— 
in this city with its rich German sentiment 
and fine traditions, and at this university, 
where the glow of our 75th anniversary cele- 
bration still abides—we pay tribute to this 
illustrious statesman, stanch friend and ally, 
world leader and man of faith, 


The city of Milwaukee was proud and 
happy to welcome Chancellor Adenauer, 
whose notable efforts to promulgate the 
growth of practical democracy on the 
national level in Germany, and whose 
personal integrity and courage in the 
face of totalitarian absolutism, have won 
the admiration of freemen all over the 
world. 

The people of Milwaukee welcomed 
Chancellor Adenauer with enthusiasm, 
and they wish him well in his continued 
efforts to further the cause of democracy, 
and of lasting and just world peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. I want to 
commend to the attention of the mem- 
bership of this body the following text 
of Marquette University’s honorary de- 
gree citation of Chancellor Adenauer: 
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ADENAUER CITATION 


Konrad Adenauer is a man of Cologne. 
From 1876 until 1949, save for his years at 
the Universities of Bonn, Freiburg, and Mu- 
nich, in Cologne he lived and worked as a 
lawyer, public prosecutor, deputy mayor, and 
lord mayor. There from 1933 till 1945, when 
he was not actually in prison, he was under 
house arrest by the Nazis. With poignant 
truth he said, “I have felt totalitarian abso- 
lute might on my own body.” 

But there also in Cologne he lived and 
learned democracy in local government that 
had centuries old municipal guaranties of 
personal liberty which had been worked out 
in the middle ages. Two wars have caused 
some to forget that these communities, whose 
histories go back to Roman times, developed 
at the town level the finest type of practical 
working democracy. To translate these 
tested safeguards of personal freedom up to 
the national level in Germany and then to 
the international level for the world is now 
his sole mission. 

For this role divine providence has with 
deliberation prepared him, over the years, 
deepening his experience and wisdom. In 
1949, at the age of 73, he was ready and 
became Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. From that day to this he has 
been to the whole free world a strong symbol 
of a new Europe and a new hope; his sin- 
cerity, his selflessness, his deeply Christian 
appreciation of the rights of the individual 
as well as of society have stood firm both as 
rampart and as sign against the dark, des- 
potic ways of godless collectivism. 

Konrad Adenauer has often expressed and 
twice acted upon his desire to know the Mid- 
west, the heart of America. In Milwaukee 
he finds a city and a university both of which 
have benefited from the industry and culture 
of men and women whose ultimate roots drew 
from the same Christian and European civili- 
gation which produced the ideas of Cologne 
and of Konrad Adenauer. 

It is altogether fitting, therefore, that this 
university in this midwestern city, proud of 
its integrity and freedom, should this day 
declare that, because he has shown himself 
in private and in public life to be a man of 
inner strength who as a victim was not 
broken by tyrannical power, who as an intel- 
lectual and Christian humanist has under- 
stood Europe from within, who as a wise 
statesman knew how to be patient and how 
to be daring, who has shown to his friends 
and to his foes enduring strength and cour- 
age, whom all the world recognizes not as a 
creature of expediency but as a man of Chris- 
tian and eternal principles, Konrad Adenauer 
has merited from Marquette University the 
degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa. 





Encouraging Foreign Investment Through 
Tax Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, June 19, 1956, I introduced 
H. R. 11838, a bill to encourage private 
United States investments in foreign 
countries by reducing the incidence of 
double taxation on taxpayers with more 
than 80 percent of their gross income 
from sources without the United States. 
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I most strongly urge my colleagues to 
give this legislation their full support. 

Our best insurance against a commu- 
nistic world is to bolster the economies 
of our allies in foreign countries. A 
healthy economy and a high standard of 
living are rarely breeding grounds for 
communism. During the past decade 
the United States has been relying 
mainly on the foreign aid programs to 
help the underdeveloped areas of the 
world to improve their economic condi- 
tions. 

It is doubtful that we can continue to 
afford these costly foreign-aid programs. 
Our people are coming to the realization 
that private enterprise must gradually 
take over the burden of developing the 
economies of these countries. Competi- 
tive, free enterprise, which has developed 
the United States to its present high eco- 
nomic level, is the best exportable prod- 
uct the United States possesses. - 

However, in order to encourage the 
American investor to undertake the de- 
velopment of foreign natural resources, 
industries, and markets for United States 
goods, the investor must be placed on a 
competitive level with the investors from 
other capital exporting countries. 

Under the present United States in- 
come-tax laws, the American investor in 
foreign countries is at a disadvantage 
with his competitors. The removal of 
some of the tax obstacles would encour- 
age him to take the risk of sending cap- 
ital funds abroad, even in the face of 
exchange fluctuations, nationalistic 
tendencies, and the ever-present com- 
munistic influences. 

One of the obstacles which causes an 
American investor to pay a combined 
foreign and United States tax in excess 
of the tax payable on the same invest- 
ment made in the United States is the 
so-called per country limitation in the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

The United States investor abroad 
cannot obtain in undeveloped foreign 
countries sufficient capital to develop 
and expand operations and must look to 
the United States capital market for 
funds. The fixed charges on these funds 
must be paid in United States dollars. 
Hence, the investor has found it neces- 
sary to invest in several countries; so 
that in the event the exchange and eco- 
nomic conditions in one country dete- 
riorate then the fixed charges on the 
borrowings for the whole operation may 
be met with revenues from the other 
countries. 

This diversity of investment in sev- 
eral countries is the same approach used 
by the United States in giving aid to 
several countries at the same time in its 
fight against communism. In this man- 
ner, if the aid to one country is inef- 
fectual, the complete program will not 
be destroyed. 

The per country limitation of the code 
does not recognize the business neces- 
sity of diversification and requires earn- 
ings and income taxes to be segregated 
by countries rather than allowing the 
taxpayer to consider the income and 
taxes from all countries as a single busi- 
ness unit. The total foreign income 
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taxes paid are an expense of the entire 
operation and the fact that in some 
countries the tax rate is low and in 
others it is high should not prevent the 
use of the full foreign income taxes paid 
as an offset to the United States income 
tax. 

The allocation of income and taxes by 
countries required by the per-country 
limitation often results in a combined 
foreign and United States tax rate in 
excess of the present 52-percent tax rate 
on United States income. 

The original and basic intent of the 
foreign tax credit provisions of the code 
was to avoid double taxation of foreign 
income. These provisions have been of 
real value and without them a United 
States company could not possibly oper- 
ate in a foreign country. 

The removal of the overall limitation 
in the Revenue Act of 1954 should have 
been an impetus to the investor with 
United States source income to invest 
abroad, since it enabled him to use for- 
eign income taxes as an offset to the tax 
on United States income. However, the 
removal of the overall limitation did not 
afford any tax relief to the investor who 
derives practically all of his income from 
sources without the United States. Such 
an investor does not have sufficient 
United States income against which for- 
eign,taxs could be applied. This investor 
must still bear the inequities brought 
about by the application of the per- 
country limitation. 

In order to remove these inequities 
entirely and thus give full impetus to in- 
vestment abroad, the per-country limi- 
tation on the use of foreign tax credits 
should be removéd from the code com- 
pletely. Though this would be reason- 
able and in the public interest, the Con- 
gress may not consider it feasible to take 
this action at the present time. 

However, the per-country limitation 
should at least be made inapplicable to 
the taxpayer whose gross income quali- 
fies as foreign source income under the 
provisions of subchapter N, part I, of the 
code. Such qualified taxpayers are the 
true foreign investors. With the assur- 
ance that their combined taxes will not 
exceed the United States tax rate, these 
are the organizations which will send 
capital funds abroad to further expand 
and develop industry and markets for 
United States goods. 





Power on the Line 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the June 7 
edition of the Skagit Valley Herald, a 
daily newspaper in my gongressional dis- 
trict. It points out the benefits which 
the area will derive from the construc- 
tion of a new dam on the Baker River by 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. This 
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newly licensed project demonstrates how 
the power industry of the Northwest is 
planning ahead, investing millions in the 
future of the area. I am certain that the 
growth of our Northwest industries de- 
pends to a large degree on power, and 
this project is a solid step toward meet- 
ing the needs of the future. 

The text of the editorial is as follows: 

Baker RIVER DAM PROJECT 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. has taken 
a& commendable stride forward with the con- 
struction of new hydroelectric facilities on 
the Baker River totaling 140,000 additional 
kilowatts of power output. 

This $35-million project demonstrates the 
great faith of this private utility in the 
Puget Sound area. It is the largest single 
undertaking in the power company’s life, and 
it comes at a time when this area is look- 
ing to the greatest economic expansion in 
its history. 

The immediate effect upon the economy 
of this region will be felt as men and ma- 
terials unite to build the dam. Every shop- 
ping district from Marblemount to Mount 
Vernon will receive direct benefit from the 
$11 million payroll that will be paid to con- 
struction workers in the next 3 years that 
the project is under construction. 

The Superior Portland Cement plant at 
Concrete is probably another Skagit County 
beneficiary of the huge project. 

However, it is the long-range benefit that 
is the greatest result of the two Baker River 
developments. 

The additional energy made available to 
western Washington is of vast importance 
to new business, agriculture, and industry. 
The lessons of the past decade in the North- 
west clearly show that economic expansion 
follows closely the development of low-cost 
power. It is nearly impossible to have too 
much power, for as soon as new energy is de- 
veloped new customers appear to use the 
power. 

Power-hungry industries so attracted spell 
economic development for the Puget Sound 
area. Puget Sound Power & Light is pro- 
viding more kilowatts to turn the wheels 
and drive the machines or industry, ma- 
chines which offer more jobs to an expanding 
population along the western slope of the 
Cascades. é 

Without new sources of energy the Puget 
Sound area’s development would be stunted. 
Puget Sound Power & Light has recognized 
the opportunities and has assumed a lead- 
ership in the economic progress of the Puget 
Sound region. 

Continued growth and prosperity for 
everybody from farmer and factory worker 
to doctor and lawyer is an inevitable result 
of Puget’s forward stride in power develop- 
ment. 





Resolution in Opposition to the Recom- 
mendation of the Bradley Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent report of the Bradley Commission 
on veterans’ benefits has aroused con- 
siderable discussion in my home State 
of Michigan and throughout the Nation. 

This is quite proper in our democracy 
where important questions of public 
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policy should be intelligently evaluated 
at all times by our people. 

In this connection the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of Michigan recently held 
their 3lst annual convention in Detroit 
and adopted a resolution in opposition 
to the recommendations of the Bradley 
Commission. , 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the text of this resolu- 
tion in the REecorp: 

RESOLUTION CONDEMNING THE BRADLEY 

COMMISSION REPORT 


Whereas the Bradley Commission has ren- 
dered a report which cruelly departs from 
the accepted principles of veterans’ benefits 
established over the years by our Govern- 
ment since the Revolutionary War; and 

Whereas the Bradley Commission report 
introduces new and dangerous concepts 
which would destroy the philosophy of vet- 
eran’s benefits now existing and in its place 
would substitute a set of sociological prin- 
ciples not particularly related to veterans’ 
problems; and 

Whereas we believe the Bradley Commis- 
sion report gives lip service to the obligation 
owed to the Nation’s service-connected dis- 
abled defenders but has in fact laid the 
foundation for a wholesale assault on veter- 
ans’ benefits: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the DAV Department of 
Michigan, in convention assembled this 8th, 
9th, and 10th of June 1956, at Detroit, Mich., 
does go on record as condemning the Bradley 
Commission report as destructive of veterans’ 
benefits as evolved by the duly elected con- 
gressional representatives of the grateful 
people of this Nation over the course of its 
history; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to the public press and copies 
mailed to each of Michigan's Representa- 
tives and Senators and to our national legis- 
lative chairman. 

Approved June 10, 1956, at the 31st an- 
nual convention of the Department of Mich- 
igan Disabled American Veterans held in 
Detroit, Mich. 

LAWRENCE R. SYLVESTER, 
Department Adjutant. 





Armenian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27 of this year, I joined with Detroit 
members of the American Committee for 
the Independence of Armenia to cele- 
brate the 38th anniversary of Armenian 
Independence Day. At that meeting, I 
heard a fine address by Mr. Arpo Yemen, 
secretary of the American Committee for 
Armenian Independence in Detroit. I 
think Mr. Yemen’s remarks are worthy 
of notice and am submitting them for 
the information of the Members. 

The remarks follow: 

May 28, 1918, represents the culmination 
of six-centuries-long Armenian aspirations 
for national independence. 

In her more than 3,000 years of glorious 
history, Armenia was oppressed nearly by all 
the notorious conquerors—from Assyrian, 
Persian, and Roman emperors to Genghis 
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Khan and the even bloodthirstier tyrants of 
modern Turkey. 

But éven during the darkest periods of Ar- 
menian history the unquenchable spirit of 
independence was preserved in the hearts of 
Armenians. Massacres, horror, rape, and 
plunder, toil, sweat, and more blood have 
only strengthened the indomitable will of the 
Armenians to regain the paramount condi- 
tion of existence—freedom, freedom of 
worship, freedom of thought and speech, 
freedom to live decently, and the right to 
die with dignity. 

The Armenian saga of May 28 is only one 
of numerous other confirmative examples 
that the price of freedom is very high indeed, 
but not too high for nations determined and 
willing to pay it. 

Today’s celebration of the 38th anniversary 
of May 28 carries a special significance—a 
significance which illustrates the nature of 
our renewed struggle against slavery and 
tyranny, this time wearing the ugly mask 
of communism. 

Representatives of five other once politi- 
cally and culturally free and proud nations 
full of brilliant historic traditions, are join- 
ing us in our rededication to the sacred cause 
ef liberty; they are: Ukraine, Bylorussia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia. They all 
have a common enemy—Soviet Russia, ard 
a common desire for freedom and a common 
hatred of tyranny, be it exercised by Lenin, 
Stalin, or his former assistants. The history 
of their respective countries have a striking 
resemblance to the history of Armenia; in 
fact, some of them proclaimed their national 
independence in the same blessed year of 
1918, and were incorporated in the Soviet 


Union in the same dark November of 1920._ 


The Baltic States, Estonia, Lithuania, and 
Latvia, were enslaved in the form of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics 20 years later in June 
of 1940. 

Disregarding the statistical differences of 
chronology and geography, the history of all 
freedom loving peoples is strikingly similar 
to each other. Scientists and historians 
have long -but in vain sought an equation—a 
mathematical expression of the course of his- 
tory. Here is one, even though oversimpli- 
fied: 

Struggle + sacrifice + perseverance -++ opti- 
mism-+faith=freedom. You see, my dear 
friends, this time we are not alone in our 
struggle, sacrifice, perseverance, optimism, 
and faith, and therefore we should attain 
freedom more surely than before. 

There are some more captive nations in the 
Soviet Union, nations which we must not fail 
to mention in this celebration commemorat- 
ing freedom anywhere, anyplace. All these 
countries have been swallowed by Soviet 
Russia in one form or another. 

In the form of Soviet Socialist Republics 
there are: Georgia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, 
Uzbekistan, Khazakhistan, Kirghizia, and 
Karelia. 

In the form of “Eastern European satel- 
lites”——-a phrase we hear more often nowa- 
days than “Soviet Socialist Republics,” pos- 
sibly because the memories of some influ- 
ential statesmen in the free world such as 
George Kennan, author of the dubious policy 
ef containment, Winston Churchill once 
an ardent foe of communism, and even our 
own Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
can reach as far back as 1947; or they want 
to deliberately set the course of history at 
i947. Anyway, these so-called satellites, 
equally entitled to their place in the sun of 
liberty are Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. When 
free elections are permitted in those coun- 
tries, Mr. Churchill would “do business” 
with “new Russia” and even admit her to 
NATO. What “new Russia” are they talking 
about, I do not know. But to make our list 
of Soviet colonies as complete as possible let 
us not forget China, North Korea, North 
Indochina, and East Germany—all once free, 
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independent, culturally and ethnically dis- 
tinctly non-Russian nations. Today they are 
all being oppressed in the most ruthless 
form of colonialism the world has ever wit- 
nessed. 

Just a few days ago Mr. Khrushchev made 
a toast for the independence of Algeria from 
French colonial rule and, in general, of all 
nations seeking freedom from colonialism. 

So let us join Mr. Khrushchev in that 
toast by extending his wishes to the coun- 
tries I already enumerated—countries which 
are victims of the Soviet brand, much more 
vicious type of colonialism. 

We can assure Khrushchev, Bulganin, and 
the Kremlin gang that they are not just 
ironically laughing at us. 

There are certain implacable laws of his- 
tory, among which the axiom that dictator- 
ships are inevitably doomed to destruction 
and that through the somber clouds of 
slavery and injustice the sun of liberty and 
justice is bound to shine again. 

In the meanwhile, every year on May 28, 
We are going to remind both the free and 
enslaved worlds that there cannot be eternal 
peace on earth until such time as every 
nation in the world, including the smallest 
ones, are granted their place in the family of 
peace and freedom-loving nations. 


Live a Little Longer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
should like to include an article by Dr. 
William A. Sawyer, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists medical consultant, 
which appeared in the Machinist for 
June 21, 1956. This article is entitled 
“Live a Little Longer” and concerns the 
chain of 10 new hospitals constructed by 
the United Mine Workers Welfare and 
Retirement Fund for the benefit of soft 
coal miners of Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky. The article follows: 

Live A LITTLE LONGER—MINERS’ HOSPITAL 
CHAIN HERALDS BETTER HEALTH CARE 
(By Dr. William A. Sawyer) 

I had the privilege on June 2 of sitting 


with several thousand miners and thcir fam- ° 


ilies, while John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, dedicated @ 
chain of 10 new hospitals which will serve 
the soft coal miners of Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky. As President Lewis dedicated 
them in memory of those miners who suffered 
and died in the past without adequate hospi- 
tal and medical care, a response of “Amens” 
was heard among those assembled. On their 
faces were expressions of warm and enthusi- 
astic gratitude, despite the chilly, misty day. 
The service was held outside the 193-bed 
Beckley Hospital, which is the largest of the 
chain. 

These hospitals were made possible by the 
welfare and retirement fund started 10 years 
ago by a tax of 5 cents on each ton of coal 
mined. Today it is kept going by a tax of 
40 cents on each ton. After trying for sev- 
eral years to take care of sick and injured 
miners and their families in the too few and 
insufficiently equipped hospitals of these 
States, it was decided to provide, where 
needed, additional beds in more modern hos- 
pitals. 
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This chain of hospitals, ranging in size 
from 50 to 199 beds, will have a total capacity 
of just over 1,000 patients. They will have 
the services of various specialists in the three 
base hospitals at Harlan, Ky., Williamson and 
Beckley, W. Va. ‘Training schools for regis- 
tered and practical nurses, as well as for 
technicians and other personnel, will be lo- 
cated in these base hospitals also. These 
hospitals are located throughout the hills 
for 250 miles, connected by winding roads. 
No one hospital is more than 65 miles from 
its neighbor. Because of this, personnel and 
supplies can be changed readily. 

This chain hospital system for medical and 
surgical care of miners and their families is 
new in the realm of orthodox medical care 
and union health and welfare plans. The 
buildings are of brick and glass, functional 
in design, attractively decorated within, and 
medically provided with the latest and best 
of equipment. No money has been wasted 
on nonessentials. In fact, they have been 
constructed at a lower per bed unit rate than 
is true generally. Ordinarily, it costs be- 
tween eighteen and twenty thousand dollars 
per bed. The memorial chain averaged 
$16,000 per bed. 

These hospitals are introducing methods 
of operation that hospital experts will be 
studying and talking about for many years 
to come. The basic idea back of some of 
these new ideas is to provide people and 
things at the patient’s bedside as speedily 
and economically as possible. The object of 
all such planning is not merely to save 
money, but to put time and money where 
they really belong—with better patient care. 

-As I toured the Beckley Hospital and 
listened to each department head describe 
his or her work, it was evident that only the 
best and most skillful diagnosis and treat- 
ment were good enough for their patients. 
Doctors, nurses, technicians, and various 
other staff personnel are being carefully se- 
lected, trained where necessary, and paid 
better than is the average generally in hos- 
pitals, - 

From such generous support and careful 
selection of staff, superior care should be pos- 
sible. If the art and heart of good medical 
care can take new and deep roots in this 
advanced medical service system, the memo- 
rial hospitals in the coal regions may well 
become new beacons of better medical care 
generally, for more people everywhere. 


Remarks by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, at Flag 
Day Celebration, Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 14, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing speech made by the Honorable 
Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the 
Army, at the Flag Day celebration in 
Philadelphia on June 14, 1956: 

It is refreshing to stand here on Flag Day 
in the shadow of Independence Hall, where 
our Nation was born, and where, 179 years 
ago today, the Continental Congress adopted 
the Stars and Stripes as our national em- 
blem. , 

This is also the 181st anniversary of the 
United States Army, which from the very 
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first moment of its existence has been our 
country’s stanch defender. It is altogether 
fitting that the Army’s new flag, which it 
was my privilege to receive only yesterday 
from the hand of Vice President NIxon at a 
ceremony on the steps of our National Capi- 
tol, should be unfurled to the breeze for 
the first time on this historic occasion. 
With all its proud record, the United States 
Army has never had a flag of its own. Its 
divisions, regiments and other units have 
had individual flags. Now the Army has its 
own flag, symbolizing the unity that em- 
bodies all its elements. This flag through- 
out all the years to come will fly alongside the 
Stars and Stripes as the splendid symbol of 
“‘Duty—Honor—Country” to which our great 
Army has ever been true, and from which it 
will never depart. 

We are gathered here today to pay tribute 
to Old Glory, the symbol of our national 
unity, our national endeavor, and our na- 
tional aspirations. It is the emblem of the 
courage and the indomitable spirit of a great 
people. It is the embodiment of the whole- 
some principles that have made our Nation 
great. 

It is a flag of peace—the kind of peace that 
is based on justice. It stands forthrightly 
for the rugged determination of Americans 
to fight—to the death if need be—to protect 
their freedom against any enemy. It is a 
flag of power—of the material power for 
national security and the protection of free 
men everywhere. It is a flag of spiritual 
power that sustains free men in consolidat- 
ing their hard-won freedom into workable 
self-government. It flies proudly over our 
Army posts, our ships of war, our air bases 
and every farflung bastion of our military 
strength in 73 countries around the world. 
It flies over our schools where our citizens 
of tomorrow are in the making, and recite the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag. It occupies 
in solemn dignity an. honored place beside 
our religious altars. It adorns our courts 
of justice. It is a beloved member of count- 
less households. It is a living embodiment 
of the faith of 167,000,000 Americans. 

When the flag was born, our Nation was 
less than a year old. In those early days, 
the flag was displayed everywhere with 
genuine pride. It was the radiant symbol 
and visible evidence of the bond that welded 
Americans of diverse backgrounds into one 
people, with one purpose and with one spirit. 
In more recent years, some people have come 
to take the flag for granted. They have come 
to take their heritage of freedom for granted. 
They do not give the flag its proper place 
of honor. If this tendency continues, we 
shall have lost much of the vital stimulus 
and spiritual vigor which only the flag can 

ive. 
, By honoring the flag, we honor our coun- 
i; Flag etiquette is not just idle rituai. 
t is the outward evidence of inward rever- 
ence for America. We do not honor the 
bright silk or bunting of which the flag is 
made, but rather the living soul of our 
Nation which is incarnate in its gleaming 
folds. When we hoist the flag at sunrise 
and take it down at sunset, when we place 
it in its proper position at the right of the 
dais or pulpit, when we give it the place 
of honor over all other standards, when we 
salute it, or take off our hats as it passes on 
parade, we are according our country the 
respect to which it is entitled in our lives. 

The very act of displaying the flag, or 
standing proudly at attention and saluting 
it, helps to awaken in the heart of a true 
American the essential spirit of our Nation. 
Every time he salutes that flag he strength- 
ens immeasurably his inward patriotism by 
giving it external expression. Old Glory 
can contribute so much to enrich our lives 
if we only take the time to do it. Yet how 
careless we have become in our outward 
manifestations. On Memorial Day as I drove 
through the streets of Washington on my 
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way to Arlington Cemetery to lay the wreath 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, I was 
struck by the absence of the American flag. 
Today, as I traveled to Philadelphia, I was 
saddened by the lack of the display of the 
flag. Isn’t it high time we quickened our 
zeal by restoring respect for the flag to its 
rightful place? 

I call upon Americans to renew their pa- 
triotic spirit by displaying Old Glory upon 
every appropriate occasion and rendering it 
the respect that is its due. No school, no 
public building, and no home should be 
without the Stars and Stripes, prominently 
displayed on our Nation’s birthday, on Me- 
morial Day, and on other patriotic occasions. 
Nothing the average citizen could do would 
help more positively than such action. The 
impact everywhere would be as astounding 
as it would be beneficial. 

It would serve notice upon any who seek 
to destroy our freedom that we are solidly 
united. Could there be any more effective 
way of dismaying our enemies, and raising 
the confidence of our own people in this im- 
portant hour? 

Flag Day is a day of solemn rededication 
of national faith. Years ago an intrepid 
Army sergeant carried the flag forward in 
advance of the troops attacking across open 
ground amid arain of bullets. So fierce was 
his charge that he found himself well ahead 
of the line, which had become pinned down 
by enemy fire. “Bring the colors back to 
the line,” the captain shouted to him. “No,” 
replied the sergeant, “Bring the line up to 
the colors.” Inspired by his intrepid exam- 
ple, the troops surged forward and the line 
was brought up to the colors. 

In like manner, we must all bring our lives 
up to the flag. The flag causes us to rise 
above lesser motives and strive to measure 
up to the high standards it represents. The 
flag inspires us to live up to what is expected 
of us. The flag brings out the best in all 
of us. 

On this 179th anniversary of its birth, the 
flag looks down upon a Nation threatened 
by a vicious international conspiracy under 
the hammer and sickle, backed by the largest 
mobilized armed forces on earth. During 
the last 10 years, the Communists have ex- 
tended their control to embrace 600 million 
people. They have more than 8 million men 
under arms at this moment, including 214 
million Red Chinese. Most of their troops 
are ground troops. They have 405 armed 
and well-trained divisions ready for im- 
mediate action. 

Menacing as this may be, it Is only a part 
of the overall challenge that we face. Of 
equal importance is the menace of a diaboli- 
cal ideology of hate, atheism, and intellectual 
perversion which saps men’s moral stamina, 
impoverishes their minds, and gnaws at their 
souls. The Communists know that if they 
could destroy America by either method—I 
mean, of course, with military force or this 
insidious ideology—they could end all effec- 
tive resistance to their plans to capture the 
whole world for communism. 

The ability of our Nation to stand firm in 
the face of this challenge rests upon our 
spiritual strength, our unswerving purpose, 
and our sustained vigilance. The steel of 
America’s spirit will always be her most 
formidable armament. 

The concept that the soldier should be 
called in only after statesmanship has failed 
and war is actually upon us is outmoded 
because it is moth-eaten, shoddy, and 
threadbare, and a part of the past. Today our 
Armed Forces are the strongest pillars of 
statesmanship by which we are seeking to 
compel any warlike nation to keep the peace. 
We are keeping ourselves militarily strong 
in order to cope with the military power 
arrayed against us. We have a magnificent 
Army-Navy-Air Force team. Working to- 
gether, our Armed Forces constitute the 
greatest power for peace in the world today. 
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The United States Army has half its 
strength deployed overseas. Our troops 
abroad constitute visible evidence to the 
leaders of the Communist conspiracy that 
we mean exactly what we say—that we stead- 
fastly intend to resist aggression in any form. 
In the future, there should never be an occa- 
sion for an aggressor to explain that he mis- 
understood America’s position. The pres- 
ence of our troops standing guard along the 
frontiers of freedom in Europe and Asia 
stimulates the morale over there, and stiffens 
the resistance of our friends, It is a con- 
stant reminder that we’re in this together. 
It proves our determination to see it through 
together, and it constitutes a powerful de- 
terrent to any aggression. 

Although man has struggled for freedom 
since the dawn of time, only a few have 
achieved individual freedom like ours. Ex- 
perience and wisdom acquired the hard way 
through all the ages were blended into the 
blueprint of America. Democracy will always 
be an unfinished work. We cannot take for 
granted its permanence because we have en- 
joyed its benefits for 180 years. America 
cannot rest upon the laurels of Washington 
or Lincoln. Democracy is strictly a matter of 
day-by-day accomplishment. Unless we 
translate the inspiration we derive from the 
achievements of the past into equally splen- 
did achievements today, our democracy can- 
not long survive. 

There is too great a tendency among Amer- 
icans to be spectators rather than partici- 
pants in our great democracy. There are too 
many critics and too few builders. A man 
who could not build a tarpaper shack can 
tear down a cathedral. When the Declara- 
tion of Independence spoke of the right to 
the “pursuit of happiness” it meant just 
that—the right to work out our own destiny. 
It did not mean that we could avoid all the 
unpleasantness of life. In God’s economy 
there is no attempt to protect man against 
difficulties. In fact, He permits difficulties 
in order to temper men’s souls. The same 
fire that burns wood hardens steel. 

Our freedom and our American way of life 
are always under attack. Only through 
eternal vigilance and unremitting effort on 
the part of every one of us can they be kept 
secure. Freedom is not like a prize that 
can be won for all time and locked away as 
a@ perpetual treasure. It is a living thing 
that must be constantly nurtured by the 
toil and sacrifice of dedicated men and wom- 
en. Freedom will continue to bless us with 
its presence only so long as it is vigorously 
cherished and zealously guarded. 

America was built by patriots and it will 
be kept secure only by patriots. When we 
think of all the flag has meant to genera- 
tions of Americans, can we believe the cynics 
who say that patriotism has become out- 
moded? Can we forgt that all we have to- 
day—our freedom, our civilization, and 
everything that raises us above the primal 
savage of the jungle—has been won and held 
by men who, loving life, loved principle more, 
and were willing to sacrifice their lives if 
necessary for their beliefs? Patriotism must 
remain dominant in our lives. America has 
@ greater need today than ever before for 
men and women who think in terms of what 
they owe their country, not what their coun- 
try owes them. 

There still lives in this Nation the spirit 
that made it great and has kept it free. That 
spirit will lead us onward to heights as yet 
touched only by our dreams. Sometimes 
patriotism lies dormant until it is sparked 
by some great event or moving experience. 
In the meantime it continues to reside in 
he heart of true Amercans. It will continue 
to be the source of our strength through all 
the years to come. 

Last December in the course of an inspec- 
tion trip to the Far East, I visited Pearl 
Harbor. It was about 14 years from the 
time of the infamous attack, and I told the 
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admiral who welcomed me that I wanted to 
visit the spot where the battleshihp Arizona 
sank under the unexpected rain of aerial 
bombs that terrible day in 1941. He took 
me out in a small boat, and as we approached 
the area in the harbor where the Arizona 
lay, I noticed that the form of the great ship 
was outlined by small floats. Although the 
deck was 15 feet or more under the water, I 
was able to step out on the bridge which 
projected several feet above the surface. 

While standing there, I looked down and 
let my eyes trace the outline of that historic 
ship under the dark water, and I thought of 
the 996 Americans who lie in eternal honor 
within her shattered hull—where they fell, 
and where they remain because their dear 
ones want it that way. As I stood there, I 
noticed the irridescence of an oil slick on the 
waves. As I pointed to it, the admiral said: 
“Yes, we’ve noticed it many times. It’s oil, 
still oozing up from the Arizona.” It was a 
solemn moment. 

I turned toward the stern, and there an 
American flag was flying. I said, “Why is 
the flag flying out here?” ‘The admiral drew 
himself up and said, “Sir, this is still the 
Arizona, Every morning we come out here 
and raise her flag, and every evening we take 
it down.” We both saluted the Arizona’s 
flag and her immortal ship’s company— 
while I gulped and wiped my eyes. 

After that precious experience I felt a 
tingle running along my spine—greater faith 
in my heart—and renewed determination to 
be fully worthy of that glorious flag. You 
don’t have to shout about patriotism. You 
don’t even need to talk about it. You just 
feel it—deep down inside of you. 

There is a little couplet which expresses 
my faith in this Nation, and in the inherent 
patriotism of our people: 


“America’s strong, America’s young, 
And her greatest songs are still unsung.” 





Campaign Against Loud and Obnoxious 
Radio-TV Commercials Bolstered by TV 
Guide Magazine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I issued an interim report on 
my then faltering campaign against loud 
and obnoxious radio-TV commercials. 
Subsequently TV Guide, a weekly which 
bills itself as “America’s television mag- 
azine,” took up the fight and editorial- 
ized as foliows: 

As We See It 

Anybody have an opinion on loud com- 
mercials? Here's a chance to say something 
about them. 

Congressman Craic Hosmer has under- 
taken a campaign against “loud, noisy and 
therefore obnoxious commercials on radio 
and TV.” It’s a praiseworthy endeavor if 
there ever was one, and certainly is worthy 
oi support. 

Breathes there a red-blooded American 
viewer who hasn’t muttered imprecations 
against sponsors who insist.on filming their 
sales messages at higher-than-normal vol- 
ume? Is there one among us who hasn't 
dreamed happily of wonderful tortures to be 
tried on station executives who instruct 
engineers to “turn up the sound for the 
commercials?” 
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Congressman Hosmer says his campaign is 
“faltering.” He complained to the Federal 
Communications Commission. No answer. 
He wrote the networks. No response. Now 
he’s appealing to the people. 

With a few hundred thousand letters in 
his mailbag, the good Congressman, who 
hails from California, might start impressing 
the men responsible for loud commercials. 
He might carry some weight with a well- 
supported complaint to the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 

Let’s all write Congressman HosMEr a let- 
ter. Let’s tell him that we agree—or dis- 
agree—with his campaign to bring the com- 
mercials down to the same sound level as 
the programs. 

Send your letter, or card, to: Hon. Craic 
HosMER, room 241, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The result has been a deluge of mail 
from 48 States and 6 Canadian Prov- 
inces, too. It is being analyzed, and I 
shall soon be able to make a second 
interim report concerning my no longer 
faltering campaign. 

Present indications are that the forth- 
coming report will be comforting to 
neither network vice presidents nor the 
Madison Avenue hucksters who ad 
nauseam try to brain wash every living 
American and Canadian in such things 
as wondering “where the yellow went” or 
“why grandma can’t get a queen size pop 
bottle.” 





Resolution on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 


New York Councit PIonEER WoMEN, 
New York, June 12, 1956. 
Hon. CiayTon PoweE.t, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN POWELL: We have the 
honor to transmit to you a resolution on 
civil rights, adopted by the New York Coun- 
cil Pioneer Women at the annual conference, 
held May 24, 1956, at the Belmont Plaza 
Hotel, New York City. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE SELKIN, 
President, New York Council Pioneer 
Women, 
MILLy BRANDT, 
Chairman, American Affairs. 


RESOLUTION ON CiviL RIGHTS 


(Adopted at the Annual Conference of the 
New York Council Pioneer Women, New 
York City, May 24, 1956) 

Resolved that we, the New York Council 
Pioneer Women, in annual conference as- 
sembled, May 24, 1956 at the Belmont Plaza 
Hotel, declare our solidarity with the forces 
in American life which are striving for the 
full implementation of the Supreme Court 
decision in favor of desegregation in our 
schools, and declare this decision to be a 
basic step on the road to the full equality of 
the races which together make up our great 
Nation. 

We pledge our best efforts to the attain- 
ment of full civil rights of all our people, 
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regardless of race, creed or color, in the 
field of employment, voting, housing, educa- 
tion and equal protection before the law. 
We urge both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties to include in their party plat- 
forms at the coming national conventions, 
a@ courageous and liberal civil-rights plank, 
in keeping with the spirit of the Bill of 
Rights, which is part of the fundamental 
document of the freedom of our country. 
Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Mr. Leonard Hall, na- 
tional chairman of the Republican Party; . 
to Mr. Paul Butler, national chairman of the 
Democratic Party; to Senator Hersert H, 
LEHMAN, and to Senator IrvinG M. IVES. 
Submitted by: 
MILLY BRANDT, 
Chairman, American Affairs Committee. 





Why the Reserve Has No Technicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include herewith the following editorial 
which appeared in the April 1956 issue 
of Air Force magazine entitled ‘“Why the 
Reserve Has No Technicians”: 

Wy THE RESERVE Has No TECHNICIANS 

(By Edmund F. Hogan) 

As we have pointed out before (Air Force, 
January 1956) the establishment of an air 
technician program is a basic requirement 
for the Air Force Reserve. Briefiy, this pro- 
gram uses full-time, civilian employees in 
place of the active-duty Air Force people who 
are now assigned to Reserve flying units. 
The civilian employees, however, must be 
members of the units in which they are em- 
ployed, and go on active duty with their 
units when mobilized. 

The Air National Guard has had a similar 
program since 1946. ‘The years have proved 
it to be an unqualified success. There is 
every reason to believe that this program in 
the Air Force Reserve would be equally suc- 
cessful. An air technician plan for the Re- 
serve was developed by Continental Air Com- 
mand a year ago. It is specifically designed 
to improve the combat-readiness of the 24 
Reserve flying wings. But there are other 
important byproducts. 

First, the technician plan would release 
some 9,000 active-duty Air Force officers and 
airmen for assignment elsewhere in the ac- 
tive establishment. Second, it would save 
about $2 million a year in salaries alone and 
an estimated $9 million a year in hidden costs 
required to support the present system, 

Last June the Air Force submitted the plan 
to the Department of Defense, specifically 
to Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower and Personnel. Mr. 
Burgess looked it over and sent it back to the 
Air Force for answers to questions which 
saa risen from a review of the plan by his 
staff. 

On August 31, Air Force Secretary Quarles 
sent a memorandum to Mr. Burgess, replying 
to the questions he had asked. One of these 
concerned civil service status of the tech- 
nicians. The legal and technical staffs of 
the Civil Service Commission agreed to the 
plan, but the Commission Chairman wanted 
the endorsement of the Department of De- 
fense. Mr. Quarles’ memo urged that De- 
partment endorsement be conveyed to the 
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Civil Service Commission as soon as possible. 

That endorsement is stiil to come. In fact, 
every attempt to get Mr. Burgess to approve 
the plan has failed. Even the recommenda- 
tion of his own top advisory group, Defense 
Department’s Reserve Forces Policy Board, 
has not moved Mr. Burgess. This board, 
headed by Dr. Milton G. Baker, has approved 
the air technician plan. Moreover, a few 
weeks ago Dr, Baker, in a personal appear- 
ance before Defense Secretary Wilson’s 
Armed Forces Policy Council, specifically rec- 
ommended that the air technician plan be 
given the green light, Still, the plan remains 
pigeonholed, 

Recently, Congressman Ep EpMoNDSON, of 
Oklahoma, asked Mr. Burgess to tell him why 
he continued to hold up the plan, Mr, Bur- 
gess replied as follows: 

“The plan is currently being studied in my 
office both with regard to its intrinsic merits 
and its relationship to other important ele- 
ments of the program, 

“When our review is completed, a deter- 
mination will be made as to whether the 
proposal will contribute to the effectiveness 
of the Reserve program.” 

That would indicate that Mr. Burgess has 
no confidence in his own Reserve Forces 
Policy Board, much less in the Air Force 
itself. It would seem that he still is not 
convinced that the plan “will contribute to 
the effectiveness of the Reserve program,” 
despite the proved success of the same proJj- 
ect in the Air Guard, and despite the fact 
that everyone else concerned has approved 
it. But Mr. Burgess is far too smart a man 
to be so illogical as that. 

Why does Mr. Burgess continue to sit on 
the plan? For the answer to this mystery 
we apparently must consider a few “extenu- 
ating circumstances.” 

Mr. Burgess happens to be directly re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of the 
administration’s National Reserve plan. 
This law offers young men a number of 
options for completing required military 
service. One option permits a youth to 
volunteer for 6 months of active-duty train- 
ing, following which he has a total Reserve 
obligation of 714 years. 

Up to the moment, at least, the Air Force 
has wanted no part of this plan, on the 
grounds that the 6-month training cannot 
possibly furnish it with the highly complex 
skills it needs. Mr. Burgess has been almost 
violent in his insistence that the Air Force 
use the plan, 

So the plot thickens, With the air tech- 
nician plan in his bottom drawer, Mr. Burgess 
has something the Air Force wants. If the 
Air Force wants the technician plan badly 
enough it presumably can get it—by accept- 
ing the 6-months’ feature of the National 
Reserve plan, 

Mr. Burgess indicated this himself not long 
ago. When asked why he was holding up ap- 
proval of the technician plan, Mr. Burgess re- 
plied, in effect: 

“When the Air Force shows some good 
faith to us, we'll show good faith to them.” 

Now there is no connection between the 
air technician plan and the 6-months’ train- 
ing program. Each should be considered on 
its own merits. There is no reason why the 
Air Force should be required to take 6-month 
trainees—and jeopardize its recruiting pro- 
gram—in order to get civilian employees for 
its Ready Reserve. No reason, that is, ex- 
cept Mr. Burgess. 

Many times in the past when the Air 
Force Reserve program has bogged down, it 
has been difficult to pinpoint those respon- 
sible. Not so in this case. The responsibility 
lies squarely with Carter Burgess. 

We think it’s high time Secretary Wilson 
stepped in, and stepped on his ambitious As- 
sistant Secretary. 

We hope the Air Force holds tight and 
refuses to make a deal in order to get air 
technicians, despite the obvious need for 
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them. Once it becomes party to gangster- 
ism, there’ll be no end to it. 

Congressman GEORGE MAHON of the House 
Appropriations Committee has promised to 
take a full look at the Defense Department’s 
delaying action. We hope this will result in 
full support of the air technician program. 

Lacking such straightforward action, 
many thousands of Reservists have every 
reason to wonder whether they are getting 
more lip service than sincere leadership in 
building a Ready Reserve. 





Address by Walter V. Chopyk at Open- 
ing of Ukraine Art Exhibit at the Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Art 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20,1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit the 
following address presented by Walter V. 
Chopyk, secretary, DPW, representing 
Mayor Pankow, of Buffalo, at the open- 
ing of the Ukraine art exhibit at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Art, Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Tuesday, June 5, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend fathers, distin- 
guished guests, members of the Ukrainian art 
committee, who are to be congratulated for 
their efforts in bringing about this wonder- 
ful art exhibit, and ladies and gentlemen, 
first of all I would like to convey to all of 
you the personal greetings and best wishes 
of his honor, Stephen Pankow, the mayor of 
Buffalo, who has delegated me to represent 
him here tonight and I would also like to 
extend sincere personal thanks, both for my- 
self and on behalf of my beloved wife, Lee, 
to Mr. Kuzma, for his kind invitation to us 
to take part in today’s festivities. Mr. Kuz- 
ma, all of our friends in Buffalo, will know 
of your gracious hospitality to us. That I 
promise you. 

One of the highest mediums of expression 
of human spiritual activity is art. Art is the 
medium whereby many peoples and national 
groups give vent to their creative imagina- 
tions and express profound thoughts. The 
specific mediums of expression are broken 
down into such categories as literature, 
music, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

In the case of the Ukrainian people, where 
we find various sections of the country with 
differing historical developments among each 
group, still the basic economic factor all have 
in common is their predominantly agricul- 
tural background. This underlying condition 
has influenced the Nation’s character, and 
from this have its artistic traditions, cus- 
toms, and world outlook grown, and because 
of the unchanging and timeless quality of 
things associated with the land, therefore, we 
can say that the Ukraine's artistic traditions 
and national temperament have been pre- 
served and have changed very little over a 
period of many centuries. 

I. believe the Ukrainian people express 
themselves artistically in their activities and 
habits of everyday life to an extent greater 
than any other national group. They dec- 
orate everything that surrounds them. Their 
costumes are colorful; both the peoples of 
the mountain regions and the plains are 
unique for the colors they select in their 
embroidery, like a rainbow, bright hues of 
red, blue, yellow, black, and other shades 
predominate, vivid with expressions of gaiety, 
the joy of living, f%ith in the eternal goodness 
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of life. Their homes, however small or sim- 
ple, are always decorated brightly. Interiors 
show colorfully embroidered linens, curtains, 
and soft downy pillows. Brightly painted 
icons hang in surroundings showing eternal 
hope and faith. The trident—national em- 
blem of free Ukraine—is found side by side 
with these icons, each home having a spiri- 
tual and national shrine which is the em- 
bodiment of the Ukrainian tradition. 

Why, in the Ukraine, not even an Easter 
egg escapes the artistic touch of the women 
of the household. 

In a recent publication entitled “Ukraine 
in Pictures,” by Michael Boretzky, the author 
states: 

“Along with folk art, trades professionally 
tied with artistic decoration, have long ex- 
isted in the Ukraine, e. g., potterymaking, 
goldsmithing and silversmithing, glassblow- 
ing, rug weaving, etc. Formerly there was no 
distinction between an artisan and an artist, 
artisans were often real artists while artists 
considered their profession a trade. Trade 
secrets were handed down from master to 
apprentice along with traditional types of 
execution and ornamentation. Under condi- 
tions of rural life, the latter underwent very 
few changes over the centuries. In the larger 
centers, such as cities or monasteries, how- 
ever, the artists who encountered imported 
patterns, borrowed new ideas, transformed 
them to their own taste and thus Ukrainian 
forms of universal art styles came into being. 

He goes on to say: 

“In the arts, painting, sculpture and arch- 
itecture, occupy a place of importance. 
Painting began to develop in the Ukraine 
towards the end of the 10th century (with 
the adoption of Christianity). The first 
Ukrainian painter whose name came down 
to us was Monk Alipy, the famous Kievan 
master of the 1lth century. Lay painting 
was developed, as well as religious, particu- 
larly icons. The latter were executed strictly 
in accordance with old Byzantine tradition, 
but gradually Ukranian medieval painting of 
icons acquired some characteristics of its 
own, distinguishing it, especially from the 
Russian, also done in the same pattern. The 
Ukrainian icons are more decorative, designed 
to be looked at from a distance and having 
a@ greater harmony of color; under the influ- 
ences of the mild nature of the Ukrainian 
people, the facial types of saints on icons have 
lost their austere asceticism.” 

In the field of architecture, Ukrainians can 
be justifiably proud of the contribution made 
to the world’s beautiful edifices. The lead- 
ing example is, of course, the Cathedral of 
St. Sophia, in Kiev, founded in the 1lith 
century, by Prince Yaroslav, the wise 
Grand Prince of the Ukraine, it represents a 
Byzantine style joined with Ukrainian in- 
fluences, It is considered one of the out- 
standing examples of architecture of the 
Middle Ages; however, unfortunately, today 
those that rule by force in the Ukraine have 
marred its beauty and disgraced its fair 
name, and it will be the sacred duty of all 
of us to see that it is someday restored with 
the full dignity and respect it deserves as 
the symbol of a free, vigorous, devout, and 
democratic Ukraine. 

In its troubled history, the Ukraine has 
been coveted by foreign enemies. In the 
many wars and troubled times of the past, 
national heroes in the form of writers have 
arisen to the defense of their nation and 
heritage. Their writings served to inspire, 
arouse and kindle the flames of patriotism 
in the same way that Abraham Lincoln, 
Thomas Jefferson, and other Americans led 
American thought through the troubled 
times in which they lived. Such names as 
Ivan Kotlarevsky, Michael Gogal, Hryhory 
Kvitka, and Peter Hulak—and later, Toras 
Schevchenko and Ivan Franko, occupy an 
immortal place among Ukrainian artists and 
heroes, 
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The arts of a people, along with customs, 
language and traditions are the uniting and 
cohesive factors that preserve and isolate a 
group as a nation, far more so than the land 
which it occupies. History shows us that 
many conquerors have tried to absorb, ob- 
literate and completely wipe out nations. 
They have sometimes succeeded, but for the 
most part, their efforts have been in vain 
and vanquished peoples have often lived 
through captivity and slavery to rise and 
prosper once more as strong, proud and 
free nations. These conquerors know that 
enslaving people physically is not enough, 
but that they must also be enslaved men- 
tally, spiritually and completely. 

Today, the nation of our forefathers ts 
undergoing a sinister program of complete 
and gradual obliteration. The Soviets would 
like to erase the idea of Ukrainianism, to 
gradually stifle individuality in expression, 
to prevent the preservation of national tra- 
ditions, to substitute their own forms and 
ideas for those characteristically Ukrainian. 
Thus, they wish to slowly and eventually 
destroy the very idea or memory of the 
Ukraine. We know this to be true because 
of the idealogieal purging they seek in the 
field of art. However, as long as Ukrainian 
art traditions, music and culture can be 
preserved in this world, the Soviets cannot 
succeed. When the land is eventually lib- 
erated, the nation will be restored because 
of this preservation of ideas. 

The artistic endeavors of contemporary 
Ukrainian artists, such as are exhibited here 
today, are reassuring proof that our art is 
alive and vigorous. Refugees from behind 
the Iron-Custain bring proof every day that 
the campaign to destroy our culture is being 
resisted. 

Pree Ukrainians in all parts of the world 
are deeply aware of the more sinister and 
undermining battle against their culture, 
and it is highly encouraging and good to 
know that they are responding with pride, 
defiance and resistance to this movement. 

After the end of World War II, American 
and Canadian Ukrainians, eager to preserve 
their cultural heritage, established mu- 
seums in Ontario, California, Chicago and 
Winnipeg. Even before the war, the estab- 
lishment of the museum in Stamford, Conn., 
showed that Ukrainians were quick to re- 
alize the dangers threatening, and responded 
to the problem in a positive manner. 

Artists in the Ukraine, who refused the 
eultural brainwashing of the Communist 
ideology, were forced to flee. These refugees 
have risked their lives for the sake of their 
art and nation. Some of their works we 
proudly find on display here at this museum. 

While I cannot hope to mention, by name 
every living example, I do wish to note that 
in the field of music and ballet, after World 
War I, Dr. Alexander Koshetz with his famous 
choral group and Vasile Avramenko with his 
ballet ensemble, were the first to bring the 
riches of Ukraine to America. 


Today, our own Bandurist chorus are not 
only serving as a means of entertainment, 
but by traveling throughout the United 
States and Canada, are reminding all Ukrain- 
ians and non-Ukrainians alike that we come 
from a distinctive culture, that our folk 
music and national songs of the past, telling 
their history and folk traditions in music, 
are not forgotten. 

It is a sad fact in the world today that 
many good people, with fine intentions, do 
not even now fully realize or understand that 
we of Ukrainian extraction come from a sep- 
arate and distinct national origin from that 
of the U.S.S.R. That our culture is distinc- 
tive, our language different, our customs and 
art are of our own type. How can we, who 
are dedicated as all true Americans are, to 
the liberation of enslaved peoples, promote 
the cause of bringing about the liberation of 
the Ukrainian nation from the Soviet yoke, 
if those to whom we appeal are blind to 
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certain truths. The fight for liberation con- 
tinues on all levels of human activity and the 
preservation of popularization of Ukrainian 
art and culture has an important part to 
contribute to bringing about the ultimate 
oal, 

” We are indebted to the contributors at this 
exhibition, to the directors of this beautiful 
museum and to those who worked diligently 
to make this exhibit a-success. 

Their efforts mean more to me than just 
having the opportunity for one happy day of 
art appreciation and esthetic stimulation, 
their efforts also contribute to a greater un- 
derstanding of Ukrainian culture and to the 
ultimate liberation of the land of our fathers. 

I shall close by reciting a few lines of poetry 
written by Ivan Franko, who expresses our 
fondest hopes and dreams far better than a 
thousand words: 


“The time will come, once obstacles are hur- 
dled, 

When you will shine among the greatest 
nations; 

Will shake the Caucasus, while the Beskid 
girdled; 

Black Sea will echo with your liberation 

And you'll behold, once being your own 
master, 

A home of joy and fields of consolation.” 





Status of Forces Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, today a ser- 
geant in the Marine Corps is serving a 
4-year sentence in a Japanese prison. 
He was fortunate, through appeal, to 
secure a reduction in his original sen- 
tence of 8 years. This reduction was 
apparently only a sop thrown to the vic- 
tim of foreign justice. 

The observers at this serviceman’s 
trial described the testimony on which 
he was convicted as not only preposter- 
ous and fantastic, but in some respects 
patently impossible. They further said 
the conviction was manifestly unfair 
and unwarranted. Testifying in Feb- 
ruary before a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, General 
Hickman said the appeal had not cured 
the original defects in the trial amount- 
ing to a denial of justice. 

This is but one example of the justice 
meted out to our servicemen abroad by 
foreign courts. Yet the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee told you in its report 
on the Mutual Security Act that hearings 
which the committee had held did not 
bring to light a single instance where an 
innocent American serviceman had been 
imprisoned by a foreign court, or an 
American sentenced for an act which in 
the United States would not be consid- 
ered a crime. This also ignored the 
French practice of trying a man for an 
alleged crime solely to enable the prose- 
cuting witness to assert a civil claim. 
Americans have been tried by the French 
when our court-martial board did not 
think the facts warranted prosecution. 
The penalty imposed may be only a small 
fine, but the serviceman is thus made a 
criminal statistic. 
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Two Eminent Detroit Octogenarians, 
Judges Henry M. Butzel and Charles C. 


Simons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, two 
citizens of Michigan who have distin- 
guished themselves in the life of my 
State and our Nation recently celebrated 
birthday milestones. 

They are Justice Henry M. Butzel who 
was a member of the Michigan Supreme 
Court for 25 years before his recent re- 
tirement and Justice Charles C. Simons, 
who has served with distinction in the 
Federal bench since 1923. Judge Sim- 
ons is presently Chief Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit. 

The careers of these two outstanding 
men were recently covered in an article 
in the Detroit Jewish News. Iam pleased 
to include it in my remarks: 

PurRELY COMMENTARY—WE SALUTE Two EmMI- 

NENT DETROIT OCTOGENARIANS: JUDGES 

Henry M. BUTZEL AND CHARLES C, SIMONS 


(By Philip Slomovitz) 
JUSTICE BUTZEL, 85; JUDGE SIMONS, 80 


Michigan Jewry’s two most distinguished 
citizens will observe important birthdays 
next week. 

Former Michigan Supreme Court Justice 
Henry M. Butzel will be 85 on May 24. 

United States Circuit Court Judge Charles 
C. Simons will marke his 80th birthday on 
May 21. * 

They are most important dates for all of 
us to make note of. In extending hearty 
birthday greetings to the two leaders, we are 
enabled to look back into the scores of years 
of our city’s and State’s history, into the 
annals of our Jewish community, in all of 
which both men played important roles. 

Justice Butzel and Judge Simons repre- 
sent a generation of leaders who pioneered 
in community building, who set forth prin- 
ciples and ideals that continue to serve as 
guides in humanitarian services for all races 
and creeds. They are splendid men, and it 
is thrilling to be able to count octogenarians 
among our eminent contemporaries. 


JUSTICE HENRY M. BUTZEL 


Justice Henry M. Butzel, the oldest of four 
sons of Detroit pioneers, the Magnus Butzels, 
was born in our community on May 24, 1871. 
One of his brothers, Fred M. Butzel, became 
one of America’s most distinguished Jewish 
leaders. Justice Butzel’s birthday is marred 
by a sad memory: it is the eighth anniversary 
of the death of his brother Fred. 

Referring to the family background of the 
Butzels, in an article he wrote for us 10 years 
ago, Judge Simons recalled: “Justice Butzel’s 
mother was Henrietta Hess, known to her 
intimates as ‘Tante Yeta.’ She was always 
looking for maids, until one morning she 
undertook to take a buxom lass home with 
her from Central Market in her electric and 
was arrested as a white slaver. The brothers 
never tire of that story.” 

Henry Butzel received his doctor of philoso- 
phy and bachelor of laws degrees from the 
University of Michigan in 1891 and 1892. 
His brother Fred, who also was graduated 
from the University of Michigan, joined him 
as a law partner in the firm of Butzel & Butzel 
in a modest office in the Union Trust Build- 
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ing in 1897. That office grew into the dis- 
tinguished law firm of Butzel, Levin & Win- 
ston in 1915, and still functions under that 
name. 

Henry encouraged Fred in his social service 
efforts. He assumed most of the burdens of 
the law firm, and Fred acquired much free 
time for his public services. 

Henry Butzel was always the generous 
man, aiding many causes and encouraging 
humanitarian efforts. He was one of the very 
early members of the American Jewish Com. 
mittee in which he and Brother Fred were 
leaders for many years. He was president of 
Temple Beth El and the United Jewish 
Charities. He was chairman of a Legal Ad- 
visory Board in World WarI. He taught law 
at the University of Detroit and guided many 
distinguished lawyers in their paths toward 
leadership in their profession. 

He was for many years among the most 
active figures in the Jewish Welfare Federa- 
tion and the Allied Jewish Campaigns. 

Governor Fred Green appointed him as As- 
sociate Justice of the Michigan State Su- 
preme Court on July 25, 1929. The governor 
praised him as a man with “the broad and 
understanding outlook on life and the qual- 
ities of good citizenship which are as neces- 
sary as profound legal knowledge to a cor- 
rect solution of the important problems that 
come before our highest court.” 

Justice Butzel was reelected in 1931, 1940, 
and 1950 to full terms of office and retired 
from the Supreme Court last year. 

In his tribute to Justice Butzel, Judge 
Simons wrote: “He brought to the court a 
sound legal scholarship, a breadth of human 
sympathy and understanding, an intimate 
knowledge of the problems that beset busi- 
ness and industry * * * he has been @ great 
influence on that court * * * in clearing 
the way to progress by departure from ob- 
solete doctrine.” 

An entire community is blessed by the 
things he has done, by his mature judgment, 
by his friendship and sincerity. His birth- 
day is a blessed day for the entire State. 

We wish Justice Butzel many happy re- 
turns of the day. 

JUDGE CHARLES C. SIMONS 


Those of us who enjoyed the friendship of 
David W. Simons, one of Detroit’s most dis- 
tinguished Jewish leaders in the first three 
decades of this century and a member of 
Detroit's first Nine-Man Council, and who 
are privileged to continue a similar friend- 
ship with his eminent son Charles C. 
Simons, must take special pride in being able 
to congratulate him on his 80th birthday. 

Charles Simons was born in Detroit, May 
21, 1876. He was educated in Detroit schools 
and received his B. A. and LL. B. degrees from 
the University of Michigan in 1898 and 
1900. He was one of the youngest men to be 
elected—in 1903—to the Michigan State 
Senate and gained national fame for his 
sponsorship of thg first direct State primary 
Law, a step that was revolutionary at that 
time. a 

He was Wayne County circuit commis- 
sioner from 1905 to 1906. He was a member 
of the Michigan State Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1908. In 1916 he was a Republi- 
can Presidential elector at large. He was 
a director of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
in 1918. 

President Warren G. Harding appointed 
him to the United States district court in 
1923, and in 1929 he was elevated by Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover to the United States 
circuit court of appeals, the highest court 
in the land next to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

One of Michigan’s most brillian orators, 
Judge Simons traces his speaking ability to 
his college days, having won the Northern 
Oratorical League contest as the University 
of Michigan representative in 1899. 

Active in many causes, @ leader in local, 
State, and Federal bar associations, Judge 
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Simons devoted himself for a number of 
years to congregational affairs, as a leader 
in Temple Beth El, the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, and Hebrew Union 
College. In 1941 he was president of the 
biennial council of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 

In 1946 he was as disturbed as most of us 
by the actions of the anti-Zionist (now pro- 
Arab and anti-Israel) Council for Judaism, 
and he made this statement to us: 

“I would have the Council for Judaism re- 
evaluate the logic and reexamine the effect 
of the impact of a purely subjective concept 
upon a harrassed and homeless people whose 
tragically realistic experiences deny it. If 
this be naivete, make the most of it.” 

He wrote this in the days when there was 
no Israel but merely a “harrassed and home- 
less people” whom a group of frightened 
Jews were harrassing further, perhaps even 
more brutally, that the anti-Semites. Judge 
Simons expressed his rebuke out of his sense 
of fair play and his contempt for injustice. 

This is what has motivated his activities— 
in behalf of allied Jewish campaigns, in 
support of religious concepts, as a leader in 
and worker for humanitarian causes, 

The fact that the Michigan Patent Law 
Association, the State Bar of Michigan and 
the Detroit Bar Association are combining to 
honor Judge Simons, with a birthday dinner, 
on May 21, is an indication of the esteem 
in which he is held by all. 

It is as an able jurist, as a just man, as a 
defender of the downtrodden, that we think 
of Judge Charles C. Simons whom we greet 
on a great day in his life: his 80th birthday. 





The Freedom Crusade 
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HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself wholeheartedly with 
the Freedom Crusade to effect the release 
of the Americans in captivity in Red 
China. Of the 13 who have been in con- 
finement, 2 were released June 15, but 
they are still in Shanghai and our State 
Department has no further information 
on them. 

The Freedom Crusade is a nationwide 
letter-writing campaign to Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, head of Red China’s gov- 
ernment, politely petitioning the release 
of all the Americans still held prisoners 
by the Chinese Reds. This crusade has 
been launched by the Very Reverend 
Harold W. Rigney, SVD, a Divine Word 
missionary whose 10-year prison sen- 
tence in Red China was cut down to 4 
years and 2 months by prayer, publicity, 
and letter writing. Iam sure all Ameri- 
cans will respond willingly and gener- 
ously to Father Rigney’s plea in behalf 
of these prisoners. It is so little for each 
American to do, and every letter will be 
a powerful instrument in bringing these 
Americans back home. 

I respectfully urge the membership to 
enlist the participation of their constitu- 
ents in this noble crusade. All Ameri- 
cans must have a feeling of anger and 
sorrow when they think of their fellow 
Americans suffering prison life in Red 
China, and all should be willing to co- 
operate in the Freedom Crusade which 
can be productive of so much good, 
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HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, June 14, 1956, I introduced 
House Resolution 541 which calls for 
disapproval of Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1956. This proposes a separation of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation from the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System. The proposed plan 
is undesirable in principle and deficient 
in technical draftsmanship and should 
be rejected. The affected agencies have 
never publicly proposed such a plan, nor 
has it the endorsement of any of the 
leaders of the savings and loan business 
which it affects. 

Contrary to the explicit grounds for 
reorganization as defined in the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 does not reduce the number 
of agencies, does not eliminate over- 
lapping and duplication of effort, does 
not group or coordinate, or promote 
economy, or promote the better execu- 
tion of laws, or increase efficiency. 

The primary purpose of reorganiza- 
tion plans and the primary objective of 
the Hoover Commission was to promote 
economy. This proposed plan does the 
opposite. Where there is now a single 
board and a single agency, it would 
create two boards and two agencies. 
The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board now use the same personnel 
for legal work, personnel work, publicity 
work, and so forth. The plan would re- 
quire the establishment of separate de- 
partments to handle each of these func- 
tions. 

Even the President’s accompanying 
statement admits that it will not pro- 
mote efficiency or economy by the fol- 
lowing language: 

There will be a modest increase in the 
overall operating expenses of the Corpora- 
tion and of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board which are financed from the receipts 
of assessments, fees, premiums and invest- 
ment income of the Corporation and of the 
Board, not from ordinary Government ap- 
propriations, 


In addition to these general objections 
about which more will be said later, there 
are certain technical inadequacies of 
great importance and which make the 
entire plan either illegal or contrary to 
all previous congressional intent. One 
blaring deficiency is that no term of of- 
fice is provided for the trustees. In the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, 
it specifically prohibits increasing the 
term of office beyond that provided by 
law for such office, and in no event in 
excess of 4 years. Secondly, there is no 
requirement or provision in the reorgan- 
ization plan that requires bipartisan ap- 
pointment of the trustees. This gross 
omission would mean that the board of 
trustees of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation could con- 
sist of three members of the same party. 
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Reorganization Plan Noe. 2 is in the 
opposite direction from the President’s 
own declared intentions of reducing the 
number of independent agencies. Last 
year administration spokesmen opposed 
the establishment of an independent 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, making 
the following statement: 

The administration believes that new in- 
dependent agencies reporting to the Presi- 
dent should be created only upon the show- 
ing of clear and compelling reasons for such 
action and of persuasive advantages to be 
derived from it. In signing the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, President Eisenhower 
stated: “I also have serious objections to the 
provisions of the bill which would create still 
another independent agency in the execu- 
tive branch by detaching the Home Loan 
Bank Board, including the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency.” 


Yet less than a year later the President 
is asking for the establishment of an- 
other new agency. 

The administration cites the Hoover 
Commission report as one of the justi- 
fications for the proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan. There is a big difference be- 
tween the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation and this plan. The Commis- 
sion report simply recommends that— 

No person be permitted to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Home Loan Bank Board and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration at the same time. 


The reorganization plan, however, goes 
far beyond the personnel of the respec- 
tive boards and requires the establish- 
ment of a separate agency and a separa- 
tion of all personnel, records, and so 
forth. Ironically, the President’s plan 
is not even consistent with the brief 
recommendation of the Commission. 
Under Reorganization Plan No. 2, the 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board Chair-" 


man would serve as a member of both 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and thus would be in viola= 
tion of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation that no person serve on both 
the boards. 

More significantly, the plan is directly 
opposite of the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission task force on lend- 
ing agencies which made a thorough 
study of the operation of both the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. The task force report on 
lending agencies concluded its discussion 
of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation with this statement: 

Except for the general recommendation on 
management presented earlier in this report, 
the task force has no recommendation to 
offer with respect to the organization of this 
mutual insurance trust. 


As a matter of fact, the task force 
specifically approved present organiza- 
tional structure of the Board and Insur- 
ance Corporation with the statement on 
page 38: 

This appears to be a natural grouping of 
functions which requires no change. 


Thus, the experts after careful study of 
this field, reeommended the continua- 
tion of the organization as Congress has 
established it. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 

document not already provided for by law, 

but only when the same shall be accompa- 

nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 


Conclusive evidence that the objective 
of the plan is, to say the least, on shaky 
ground, is borne out by the fact that 
the task force on lending agencies of 
the first Hoover Commission in 1949 rec- 
ommended that the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation be placed under the 
Federal Reserve Board. This recommen- 
dation is directly contrary to one of the 
basic arguments for separating the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration from the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board; namely, because “the FDIC is 
an independent agency.” As noted 
above, Reorganization Plan No. 2 is not 
a Hoover Commission recommendation 
and, in fact, violates the recommenda- 
tions of both task forces and the overall 
Hoover Commission report. In addition 
to these inconsistencies, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator and the 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board have both, in the past, been 
recorded as opposed to the separation 
of the Insurance Corporation and the 
Board. 

One of the most singular sections of 
the reorganization plan is section 3 (b), 
which in straight, simple language says 
that the Corporation and all the matters 
under the jurisdiction of the board of 
trustees shall be subject to the “direction 
and control of the President of the 
United States.” To my knowledge, there 
is no precedent for this provision, and the 
question that comes to mind is what is 
the purpose and intent of this unusual 
provision? The Reorganization Plan No. 
3 of 1947 dealing with housing agencies 
contained no such provision. Under 
present law, the Insurance Corporation 
reports to Congress, and Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 would appear to be an effort 
to bypass the Congress and have the 
agency solely and completely subser- 
venient to the President. 

In reviewing the general effects of the 
plan the following points should be con- 
sidered: First, it would increase the 
number of effective agencies by making 
two out of the one now existing; second, 
it would create duplication of reports, 
regulations, and so forth, both by the 
Government and the individual associa- 
tions; third, it would add an additional 
group of high-salary-bracket employees 
to the operating expenses of the Insur- 
ance Corporation; fourth, the expenses 
of the Insurance Corporation are borne 
by the individual institutions, yet they 
were not consulted on this measure to 
increase these expenses; fifth, the law 
required that all Federal institutions, in 
effect, would still be controlled by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, since 
they have the sole power to charter new 
member institutions; sixth, as a practi- 
cal matter, the Insurance Corporation 
and the Board have always worked close- 
ly in supervising, regulating, and char- 
tering institutions. In fact, the Insur- 
ance Corporation’s regulations are some- 
times used as a means of strengthening 
the operations of all savings and loan 
associations. 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to join in support of House 
Resolution 541. 
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as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shali be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


Aa office for the ConGrEessIONAL REcorD is 
located in eatin House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single éopies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


eS 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 











UNICO National and Columbus’ Heirs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the annual 
scholarship award banquet, sponsored by 
the Italian Civic Association, chapter of 
UNICO National, was held Sunday, 
June 17, at Milwaukee, Wis. True to 
UNICO’s motto, “Service Above Self,” 
the society honored six young Milwaukee 
County high school graduates of Italian 
descent with $1,000 scholarships. Each 
of these young people was chosen on the 
basis of outstanding scholastic achieve- 
ment and participation in extracur- 
ricular activities: Robert F. Romeo, 18, 
of 2776 South 44th Street, a graduate of 
Pulaski High School; Anthony Taran- 
tino, Jr., 17, of 815 East Lyon Street, St. 
John Cathedral High; Daniel A. DiLeo, 
17, of 732 South 23d Street, Pius XI 
High; Ronald F. De Battista, 18, of 2231 
South 21st Street, Don Bosco High; and 
Mary Ann Maglio, 17, of 518 North Van 
Buren Street, Lincoln High School. The 
chapter’s annual athletic trophy was 
awarded to Joseph Sansone, 18, of 521 
East Lyon Street. 

Presiding at the presentations were 
Angelo Provinzano, president of the Mil- 
waukee chapter; Dr. James J. Balistreri; 
Dr. Gabriel E. Ceci; and Mrs. Marion 
Conte. Among the officials of UNICO 
National assisting at the presentation 
were Mrs. Joseph Fontanazza, president, 
Milwaukee Ladies Chapter; William J. 
Calvano, past president, UNICO Na- 
tional; Theodore Mazza, past president, 
UNICO National; Emil Santacrose, 
scholarship director, UNICO National; 
Dominic H. Frinzi, vice president, UNICO 
National; and Dr. D. M. Nigro, athletic 
director, UNICO National. 

The principal address of the evening 
was made by the Honorable Rocco C. 
Siciliano, Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Department of Labor. Mr. 
Siciliano’s inspiring message, entitled 
“Columbus’ Heirs,” follows: 

It gives me very great pleasure to be with 
this group tonight and to see another con- 
crete evidence of the consistent records of 
scholarship and achievement being attained 
throughout our Nation by young Americans 
of Italian ancestry Let me first then, con- 
gratulate all of you as well as the honor 
graduates who have achieved such distin- 
guished scholarship records. 

This occasion, like all graduations, is a 
time for joy and good feeling. I hope, there- 
fore, to make my short talk completely 
informal, 

Let us start by listing the things we all 
have in common and then discuss them one 
by one and with appropriate brevity. 
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To begin with, we all have our Italian an- 
cestry. This gives us a heritage we hold with 
high pride. Next, there is our unquestioned 
love of America, which gives meaning and 
direction to our school efforts and our sub- 
sequent employment goals. Third, there is 
the deep recognition that our love of America 
imposes certain obligations which require us 
to examine critically our loyalties, our beliefs, 
our plans, and our ambitions. And, finally, 
since much of our contribution to this Nation 
and to the world will be expressed or achieved 
through our vocational endeavors; it is im- 
portant that we consider together the kind of 
jobs we look forward to holding. 

On the first point, I have already said that 
we hold our Italian heritage in high pride. 
The reasons are numerous and need not be 
described in detail. A few of the more im- 
portant points will serve our purpose. 
Christopher Columbus pioneered a watery 
trail into the New World which has been 
followed through the years by several mil- 
lion of his countrymen. Few of them have 
had the chance to go down in history as he 
did, but for all there has been the open door 
of continuing opportunity and the Italian 
people have been quick to grasp the chances 
which the New World has offered them. 

The motivations which brought Colum- 
bus to these shores were completely con- 
sistent with the best ideas in contemporary 
American international relations. He had 
been moved by a desire to stimulate the 
trade that would bring the good things of 
life more quickly and more cheaply to the 
people of Europe, and to open new exchanges 
of commerce, friendship, and understanding 
between Europe and the Orient. To him, 
the avenues of commerce were worthy of his 
highest dedication and devotion because 
they meant providing better things for het- 
ter living throughout the world. 

Ever since the Italian Renaissance, Italy 
has contributed perhaps more than her share 
of achievement in the fine arts and music. 
Even the Italian language is the most nearly 
related to Latin of all the romance tongues, 
and Latin, as we know, has been the tongue 
for transmitting through the ages the clear 
concepts of Roman law and the legislative 
process. 

Many of the finest artistic achievements 
of the Italian people have remained in their 
homeland—Michelangelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci—but in more recent days the leading 
artists—Eleonora Duse, Madame Galli-Curci, 
the great Caruso, Tetrazzini, Toscanini— 
have come to our shores to share the richness 
of their art with the people of the Americas. 
In the field of science, Marconi and Fermi 
have left distinguished marks upon their 
professions. The list can go on, of course. 

The elements of the Italian arts and 
sciences have been blended into the main- 
stream of American life so that their names 
are as familiar in the average household as 
the names of our own American artists and 
scientists—Mary Garden, Eli Whitney, and 
Thomas A. Edison. 

Before leaving this brief discussion of 
Italians in America, I should like to mention 
one very important element—that is, our 
attitude toward our Italian extraction. It 
has been said that Americans of the first 
generation recall their European roots only 
with embarrassment, while for the second 
generation the fact of having a European- 
born grandfather is a matter of indifference, 
seldom remembered and lightly regarded. 


Only the third generation considers itself 
sufficiently settled and a part of this west- 
ern world that it can show a proper pride 
in its roots which extend back to older 
cultures. It’s too bad if we have to wait 
for the third generation to recognize its 
tradition. All of us are better Americans if 
we know whence we, and the American cul- 
ture, came. Each corner of the world has 
contributed to what we have and cherish. 

If attitudes about our ancestry are allowed 
to develop into feelings of inferiority, we 
defeat ourselves, our ambitions, and thus 
limit the contribution we can make to Amer- 
ican life. If, on the other hand, we take 
reasonable pride in our origins and strive 
in all ways to put our best foot forward, 
then we achieve more for ourselves and con- 
tribute more to our Nation. 

Let us next consider briefly the second 
point I mentioned in connection with our 
interests in common: our love of the United 
States and the kind of life it symbolizes, 
fosters, and promotes for all its people. The 
rich mixtures of bloods and cultures, of lan- 
guages, sciences, and arts which it has as- 
similated from all parts of the world, have 
given it a heritage all its own. I dislike 
the notion that America is, or ever has been, 
a “melting pot.” America has not melted 
and molded all the peoples and cultures 
which have come to it into any homogeneous, 
dull, gray, mediocre standard “type.” I 
prefer to say that the American society is 
like a great piece of mosaic art, composed of 
distinct and distingiushable ingredients, each 
contributing its own peculiar virtues and 
strengths, but blended together into a single, 
unified, meaningful picture which tells one 
great, central story. Thus, our culture is 
variegated. Our speech is diverse. Our art 
is manifold in its forms. 

Just as our country cherishes the variety 
of its culture and admires the uncommon, 
just as it has room for its people to express 
their own opinion and personalities, so its 
Government, if it is to reflect the people, 
must be a liberal and flexible instrument for 
the expression of the people’s will and the 
satisfaction of human needs. It is because 
these ideals are real and true that we love 
America as we do. In most nations of the 
free world, these qualities stand as goals for 
the future, but in the United States they 
stand as landmarks of what we have already 
achieved. 

The third point to be discussed briefly is 
the question of our responsibilities and loyal- 
ties to the Nation we cherish. Our times 
call for a dedication of each of us to work 
together for the common good—to build and 
maintain a government which does for us 
those things we cannot do at all or do very 
well, as individuals. A grave threat from a 
vigilant and implacable enemy hangs over 
us and, whether we like it or not, may well 
continue to hang over us for the rest of our 
lives. America needs the active participation 
of all our people in the processes of govern- 
ment to keep our system strong and healthy. 

I am concerned that, as an American, I 
do the best job I know how to promote the 
interests and the welfare of all the American 
people. I am sure that each of you, whether 
preparing to enter one of our great univer- 
sities this coming autumn or preparing to 
enter the world of work, will dedicate your- 
selves earnestly to these same ends. 

And now it is time to consider the fourth 
point in my outline. That embraces the 
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careers in such fashion as to bring maximum 
satisfaction to each of us as individuals and 
workers and, at the same time, to make the 
greatest possible contribution to our national 
life and national security. 

A moment ago I distinguished between the 
two major groups here this evening: those 
who will go on to college this fall and those 
who will start their work lives without fur- 
ther education at this time. For both groups 
there is a world of almost unprecedented 
opportunity. 

During March of this year, of 31,142 jobs 
being cleared between offices, almost half 
(14,968) were in the professional and man- 
agerial categories. Clearance openings in 
skilled occupations tncreased moderately; 
semiskilled openings dropped radically— 
from 2,370 in February, to 1,110 in March. 
These data would indicate that the fields 
which are not expanding in today’s labor 
market are the unskilled and casual occupa- 
tions. The Nation's accelerated programs for 
research and defense production would in- 
dicate that for a long time to come the great 
demands will be on the scientific, profes- 
sional, managerial, and skilled occupations. 
Current studies indicate that plant and 
equipment outlays are expected to set new 
records in 1956, exceeding the 1955 outlay 
by some $6 billion. With this fact in mind, 
we are not surprised that industry is taking 
all reasonable steps to be sure that the skilled 
manpower will have been found and will be 
ready for work as the new production facil- 
ities swing into operation. It is significant 
that the figures just cited from our public 
employment offices reflect these trends. 


In recognition of these unquestioned 
trends, the Department of Labor has, in the 
last year, undertaken a special project de- 
voted to the expansion and improvement 
of the skills of the work force. Of very great 
importance are the expanded apprenticeship 
programs. Of equal importance is the coun- 
seling responsibility of the public employ- 
ment offices, so that workers of the Nation 
may be kept abreast of technological devel- 
opments and their effects upon employment 
outlook in the several professions and crafts. 
‘The Department's program considers not only 
the public responsibility of the community 
to provide needed training for the develop- 
ment of labor-force skills, but also works 
diligently with industry to promote better 
on-the-job training, directed toward the ad- 
vancement of young workers and the devel- 
opment of systematic plans for replacing 
older workers as they approach retirement 
age. This program is still in an early stage 
of development, but we have high expecta- 
tions for substantial achievements during 
the next 2 or 3 years. 

Each time a worker changes jobs, he has 
a chance to improve his skills, or by making 
a poor job choice, allow them to deteriorate. 
The Federal-State system of public employ- 
ment offices constitutes one of the Nation’s 
major instrumentalities for assuring the 
smooth functioning of the labor market. 
This system is now making an average of 
almost 15 million placements a year, more 
than 6 million of ‘them in nonagricultural 
employment. Both figures represent new 
ali-time peaks in the history of the Service. 
Reflecting the Nation's greater demand for 
skilled workers in all the major professional 
fields) in managment, and in the several 
crafts, placements made by this system show 
a@ steady increase in these categories. 

Whether your present plans call for going 
on to college or entering the labor market 
this autumn, you will be interested in a few 
simple facts about what we call the occupa- 
tional outlook—that is, our best estimate 
of which occupations will be in the greatest 
demand in the coming years. To name a 
few, occupational opportunities look good for 
tool-and-die makers, machinists, and elec- 
tricians in the skilled occupations. Stenog- 
raphers and typists, computers and key- 
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punch operators, draftsmen and laboratory 
technicians are other occupations in which 
long-run employment prospects are good. 

Even without considering the vital element 
of competition with other powers, we find 
ourselves hampered by growing shortages of 
scientists, engineers, and skilled craftsmen 
to meet the needs of our-own rising standard 
of living at home. 

We envisage a day not too far distant when 
automation, the emergence of nuclear energy, 
the growth of new indudstries and produc- 
tion processes, and the demand for more and 
more complicated civilian and military prod- 
ucts will make the worker without skills a 
very hard man to place in a decent job. 
From the viewpoint of the worker’s own self- 
interest, there is no law, no program, no pro- 
tection as effective in promoting his own 
security as his skill. 

Today, the Armed Forces, with a strength 
of only 3 million men, are roughly 30 percent 
short on fully qualified skilled personnel 
needed to fill many thousands of critical 
military jobs. For example, there is a need 
for some 35,000 aircraft mechanics and elec- 
tronics technicians; about 25,000 electronic 
equipment operators; 18,000 communica- 
tions equipment mechanics, and so on. 
These shortages reflect similar shortages in 
private industry. For every 3 skilled persons 
or technicians that the armed services re- 
quire, only 2 are currently available, and 
many of the individuals in these positions 
have been pushed in without adequate 
training. 

There are many factors apparent in the 
national picture which give us real concern 
about the future labor market in this coun- 
try. Less than half of our most gifted young 
people—those in the upper 10 percent of 
their high-school classes—even start to col- 
lege. Tens of thousands do not even finish 
high school. Only half of the fraction who 
do enter college stay to graduate. All in all, 
about 100,000 of those in the upper 10 per- 
cent of the high-school classes drop out be- 
low the college level each year. An even 
heavier attrition occurs among those in the 
next 20 to 30 percent of our high-school 
population. 

Whatever. the causes—and there are 
many—the obvious starting point is to work 
toward an educational and guidance setup 
which helps each individual, regardless of 
race, religion, color, or financial status, to 
understand his potentialities and at least 
give him a chance to choose to develop them 
as fully as possible. 

Today there are only 814 million skilled 
craftsmen and 6 million professional and 
technical workers in a total civilian labor 
force of 65 million. We cannot create a 
larger working force by wishing it, but we 
can create a more highly skilled work force 
by consciously developing it. And each of 
you, in making his individual job decisions, 
can contribute significantly to the develop- 
ment of the needed labor foree. 





Domination by Soviet Troops of Com- 
munist Satellites and Free Nations on 
the Black Sea 
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HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, we have 
recently been hearing of Soviet plans to 
demobilize a million or more members of 
the armed forces. 


June 21 


Recently I pointed out that Soviet 
troops are apparently still on the soil 
of Rumania and Hungary, although all 
shadow of justification for their pres- 
ence ended with the signing of the Aus- 
trian peace treaty. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article from the New York Times of 
October 18, 1955, showing how important 
is the role of those Soviet troops in domi- 
nating not only the Communist satellites, 
but also the Black Sea and the free na- 
tions on its shores. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Soviet DOMINATES PorRT IN RUMANIA—RUS- 
SIAN TROOPS EQuAL NaTive SOLDIERS IN 
CONSTANTA—PEOPLE WARY OF AMERICANS 

(By Jack Raymond) 

CONSTANTA, RUMANIA, October 17.—In con- 
trast with Bucharest, Rumanian capital, the 
presence of the Soviet military forces is very 
much in evidence in this Black Sea port. 

Here Soviet troops have requisitioned 
hotels and housing. Russian soldiers guard 
office buildings and other installations. 

Russian officers stroll about the streets 
with their families, pushing baby carriages, 
Russian soldiers march through the city. 
Military trucks carrying equipment and per- 
sonnel give Constanta a busy air to colinter- 
act the absence of private vehicles. 

The port itself also seems busy, although 
it is far from being crowded. Among the 
tankers and small cargo vessels are small 
military ships. 

BUILDINGS ARE NEGLECTED 


The city has many handsome buildings. 
However, city officials obviously feel there are 
more important things to do than maintain 
them, for the buildings are shabby and run 
down. 

When one arrives at the small rickety rail- 
road station the impact of the overwhelming 
number of soldiers present is immediate. It 
seems that 2 out of every 3 young men is in 
uniform. 

The second impression is that there are 
easily as many Soviet uniforms as Rumanian. 
Discipline is evident. Enlisted men and 
junior officers rarely neglect to salute their 
superiors. 

The first impression of local residents is 
the great number of poor peasants as well as 
gypsy women. Gypsy women and children 
swarm over the main streets selling sunflower 
seeds. They do a good business. 

Communist slogans are prevalent. Com- 
munist murals have been painted on the 
walls of buildings in City Hall Square. One 
billboard in another square carries the text 
of the Warsaw pact grouping the Soviet 
Union and its East European satellite states 
into a military bloc formed to counterbalance 
the Atlantic alliance. 

Shops seem adequately stocked but the 
prices are high. A big casino restaurant 
offers a limited menu, but its food is tastily 
served. In the evening many young Ru- 
manian and Russian couples dine and dance 
there. 

As everywhere else in Rumania, this re- 
porter aroused immediate curiosity wherever 
he went. But striking up acquaintanceships 
proved virtually impossible. The statement 
that I was an American elicited wide-eyed 
wonder—then quick goodbyes, 

There were 1 or 2 exceptions. From them 
one received the impression that most Ru- 
manians felt they would be better off if they 
did not have contact with foreigners, par- 
ticularly Americans. 

Yet, the people did not seem to be un- 
friendly. It appeared only that they were 
not certain what to make of the presence of 
a United States reporter carrying a camera in 
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the port city and they preferred not to be 
involved. 

The same held true of Russian soldiers 
with whom several efforts to start conversa- 
tions failed. 

A young Rumanian sailor said he had not 
seen an American in Constanta since a 
United States ship docked here 5 years ago. 
He, as well as some others, expressed sur- 
prise that a Uited States reporter had been 
permitted to come to Constanta. I was 
allowed to visit this port, although I was 
forbidden to go to Jassy or Galatz, north of 
here, or to Ploesti. 





How a Senator Promotes His State’s 
Hotel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
it was my privilege to prepare for the 
Hotel Gazette an article entitled “How 
a Senator Promotes His State’s Hotel 
Industry.” As printed in that distin- 
guished magazine, the article was ac- 
companied by a picture of President 
Eisenhower and his brothers on a visit to 
Wisconsin’s famed North Woods, where 
they caught a number of large pike and 
muskellunge. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

How a SENATOR PROMOTES His StTaTe’s HOTEL 
INDUSTRY 
(By Hon. ALEXANDER WiLeEy, senior Senator 
from Wisconsin) 


What are the usual duties of the average 
United States Senator? 

If you were to ask Mr. Ordinary American 
that question, he would probably answer, 
“A Senator’s duties are basically legislative— 
to work on bills and laws in the State’s and 
his Nation’s interest.” 

That answer is absolutely sound. 

But in addition to the legislative chal- 
lenge, as such, there are dozens of other 
duties performed by the average Senator. 
These duties include: Keeping the home 
folks informed of major issues affecting 
them, and helping on many constituents’ 
problems with Government agencies in the 
public interest. An example of the latter 
work would be assisting on a veterans’ claim 
with the Veterans’ Administration, helping 
on a farmers’ problem with the Department 
of Agriculture, and so forth. 

All in all, a Senator must basically fulfill 
the broad needs of his entire State. 

Inevitably, serving the interests of one’s 
State also means helping to boost the in- 
dustries of the State. 

And, since so many of the 48 States now 
rely heavily upon the tourist industry for 
major income, it is perfectly natural that a 
United States Senator should interest him- 
self in focusing national attention on his 
State’s tourist attractions. 

As Wisconsin's senior Senator, representing 
as I do a State where tourism is perhaps our 
second greatest industry, I am vitally in- 
terested in the well-being of the Badger Hotel 
and related industries. 

I am pleased, therefore, to report to the 
readers of Hotel Gazette regarding my efforts 
along this line. 
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- I do so because I think that other Sen- 
ators and Representatives may be in a posi- 
tion to help their own hotel industry. There- 
by, they will help America’s sound leisure- 
time activity, its sound pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

TIPS ON SPOTLIGHTING A STATE 


Let me therefore list some of the ways by 
which I have helped throw the friendly na- 
tional spotlight on Wisconsin tourism: 

1. Each year, on the Senate floor, I have 
issued an open invitation to Senators and 
Representatives to come and visit wonder- 
ful Wisconsin. 

In hot humid Washington in June, July, 
and August, Congress wends its weary way 
toward adjournment, handling hundreds 
upon hundreds of bills. And, so at that 
time, I have said to my colleagues, “Come 
and relax in the 56,000 square miles of superb 
vacation land, which is Wisconsin. Enjoy 
the unexcelled fishing and hunting of my 
State.” 

I have said, in effect, “for months, we legis- 
lators have been fighting one another. Now, 
let’s get wise and go out and relax. Let’s 
fight—on the fishing line—one of Wiscon- 
sin’s famed muskies. Let’s enjoy the thrill 
of the best outdoor sports in the Nation.” 

My comments as published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcCorD have been reprinted in 
tens of thousands of copies. 

The prints have been forwarded to all the 
resorts of my State, and thereafter to their 
guests and clients for other States. 

2. Pictures have played a very important 
role in this publicity. I use pictures of Wis- 
consin’s tourist attractions in my weekly 
newsletter, which is distributed not only to 
the newspapers of my State, but to other 
press men all over the country. Included 
are pictures of Wisconsin fishing, boating, 
swimming, hunting, and just plain outdoor 
relaxing—pictures which adorn my office too, 
and which prominently feature articles which 
I have prepared from time to time. 

3. When word came that President Eisen- 
hower might not vacation in Colorado this 
year, I wrote to him and issued a press re- 
lease which “broke” in the national wire 
services, urging him to come back to Wis- 
consin. Ike responded most graciously with 
assurance that he would certainly bear Wis- 
consin in mind when he picks his- vacation 
spot. 

4. On the occasion of the holding of im- 
portant national conventions in Milwaukee 
or Madison, or elsewhere, I have spotlighted 
these functions by remarks in the Senate. 
I have warmly welcomed the convention dele- 
gates from the 48 States. I have pointed out 
that I know they will enjoy our splendid 
hotels and restaurants. 

This has helped,-I believe, to encourage 
other conventions to meet in Wisconsin. My 
readers know how crucial national conven- 
tion business is to a State. 

5. A great boost to Wisconsin hotels has 
been provided by the wonderful Milwaukee 
Braves which have broken all National League 
attendance records, 

“Come on and watch baseball’s greatest 
team,” I’ve said to the Nation, before per- 
sonally heading for opening day and other 
games at Milwaukee County's greatest sta- 
dium. 

6. In visiting abroad, and meeting with 
prominent foreign leaders, I have not hesi- 
tated to mention in interviews with foreign 
correspondents this fact: While I enjoy visit- 
ing foreign parts, I have unhesitatingly in- 
vited the distinguished leaders of those coun- 
tries to come to the United States and visit 
wonderful Wisconsin, 

These, then, are a few of the phases of my 
pro-Badger tourist activities. 

All this has, of course, required close liai- 
s0n with the Wisconsin State Convention De- 
partment, the Wisconsin State Hotel Associa- 
tion, the Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, with various county and regional re- 
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sort groups, and a wide variety of other 
folks, designed constantly to boost Wisconsin 
tourism. 

I have done this not simply to serve the 
Wisconsin hotel industry, of course, but that 
vast variety of other groups in our society 
which benefit from tourist dollars, from the 
gasoline station on the highway to the cheese 
stand, the roadside restaurant, the fishing 
lodge, outdoor guides, and everyone else who 
benefits from tourist income. 

In conclusion, I certainly like Wisconsin 
hotels. They are clean, efficient, well run, 
friendly. They pride themselves on the tra- 
ditional high quality of their personal service. 

I won’t ever let them down. I'll do all 
that I can to constantly build them up. 
They are worthy of all my devoted efforts 
because they are a mainstay of the economy 
of Wisconsin. 





A Constitutional Congress Can End World 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the remarks 
made by me on June 7 at a meeting of 
For America in Los Angeles. 

These remarks point out that NATO 

also has, from the beginning, had politi- 
cal, economic, and propaganda author- 
ity sufficient for any activities in these 
fields, and that it is developing a system 
of governmental agencies for dealing 
with these powers on a supranational 
basis. 
_ The remarks further point out that 
neither the executive branch nor the 
judicial branch can reverse the drift to 
a one-world government. Congress can 
reverse the drift if supporters of national 
sovereignty will turn their attention to 
the congressional contests and nominate 
and elect constitutionalists, in both 
parties, so they can tip the balance in 
Congress back to nationalism by the 
same methods by which Harry Hopkins 
and Sidney Hillman tipped the balance 
in doubtful areas to collectivist interna- 
tionalism. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CONSTITUTIONAL CONGRESS CAN END WoRLD 
GOVERNMENT 

You have been hearing expert testimony on 
the fantastic taxes you are paying your Gov- 
ernment today. I will try to show you some- 
thing of what you are getting for your money. 

Let me take, as an example, one of Mr. 
Acheson’s most curious achievements, NATO. 

I mentioned, at the New York meeting of 
For America, that the North Atlantic Treaty 
area includes not only Britain, France, Bene- 
lux, and the other Western European Powers, 
but the African territories of the member 
nations, their airplanes and their ships at 
sea. I received a doubting letter from some- 
one in California, who asked if I hadn’t made 
a mistake. Wasn't NATO, he said, limited to 
the nations of Western Europe? 

I quoted from the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and added, “The NATO area also includes the 
Atlantic Ocean, Canada, and the United 
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States. San Francisco is as much NATO ter- 
ritory as Paris.” 

Why do our people have this propaganda 
picture of NATO as something limited to 
Western Europe, instead of a vast empire 
stretching from Alaska to the borders of Iran? 
Perhaps someone planned it that way. 

Another evidence of NATO’s importance is 
its financial resources. A report in the New 
York Times of April 22, from the North At- 
lantic Council, datelined Norfolk, Va., stated 
that the NATO nations had spent $316 bil- 
lion on defense in the past 7 years. 

Of that amount, the United States spent 
$252 billion, or about 5 times as much as the 
other 13 nations combined. It is true that 
part of our expenditures were for the Pacific 
area, but it is also true that most of the 
NATO members have Pacific territories. We 
also make nonmilitary contributions to help 
support the budgets of member nations. 

You may wonder why American defense ex- 
penditures are included in the NATO figures. 
Just remember that NATO is a holding com- 
pany which silently directs the defense pro- 
grams of member nations as Sam Insull’s 
holding companies used to direct your local 
light and power companies. : 

WHE NATO GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 


NATO does not stop with pious statements 
of intention. It has governmental organs to 
put its intention into effect. Some one 
planned it that way. 

NATO has a secretary-general and other 
officials, and a permanent international civil 
service. This purely executive operation is 
nowhere subject to any limits on its powers. 

NATO has organs for budgeting, purchas- 
ing, letting of international contracts, ac- 
counting, auditing, and inspection. Like 
Topsy, these agencies just “growed” but how 
they “growed.” 

The NATO Council of Foreign and Other 
Ministers is the top policymaking layer. 
Their permanent deputies come next. The 
Joint Chiefs of each member nation form 
a third supervising layer, and a military 
executive committee in Washington is a 
fourth layer, all above the military com- 
mander who sits in splendor at the head- 
quarters called SHAPE. 

These powerful but almost invisible agen- 
cies give political guidance and strategic di- 
rections to the commander of the NATO 
forces. ’ 

NATO has its own armed forces in being. 
This is the crucial test of sovereignty. Its 
forces are made up of parts of the armed 
forces of the West European member states 
assigned to it, and the components of our 
army stationed in western Europe. 

Whoever is guiding the evolution of NATO 
has been careful to avoid anything which 
would arouse American suspicions. The 
comamnders of NATO forces have always 
been Americans—Generals Eisenhower, 
Ridgway, Gruenther. But the military com- 
mander is low man on the totem pole of 
the policymaking hierarchy in NATO. 

Now it is perfectly clear, if you read the 
record, that these military contingents from 
the members nations form one integrated 
NATO armed force. 

It is the duty of the Supreme Commander 
to see that they are integrated. Great care 
has been used to avoid visible signs of this 
integration. Uniforms are different. Titles 
are different. All the unimportant things 
are different. Some members of our armed 
forces sincerely believe the national con- 
tingents are still legally and militarily inde- 
pendent, but I see no grounds for any such 
illusion. This hope is part, I believe, of the 
natural tendency of professional military 
men to believe our powerful Military Estab- 
lishment is unchanged, if the only change is 
in the fine print of a legal document. 

NATO’S POLITICAL-ECONOMIC POWERS 

From the beginning, NATO has had polit- 
ical, economic, and social as well as mili- 
tary responsibilities. Article 2 of the treaty 
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proclaims the intention of the signers to pro- 
mote conditions of “stability and well- 
being.” Words like “stability and well- 
being,” in present-day legislative drafting, 
are designed to cover the waterfront. The 
Ismay report on the first 5 years of NATO, 
says, and I quote, “Peace is not merely the 
absence of war. Its maintenance requires 
continuous cooperation by governments in 
the economic, social, and cultural as well as 
in the military field.” Article 2 is, in fact, 
merely a restatement of articles 55 and 56 
of the United Nations Charter. 

NATO’s aim is to unite all the member 
states into one community. What will be 
left of the American experiment, when we 
have been integrated with the political sys- 
tem of France, the economic system of Tur- 
key, the social system of Italy? I do not 
know, but someone knows. 

I cannot understand the present hullaba- 
loo over giving NATO economic and political 
responsibilities. Certainly Mr. Dulles, Prime 
Minister Mollet, Foreign Minister Lester 
Pearson, and the other ministers of NATO 
nations know what was in the treaty and is 
now in full operation. The three wise men 
who were assigned to present a program for 
enlarging the role of NATO may be needed 
to prepare public opinion, but not to pro- 
vide any new powers. 

Military responsibilities are in themselves 
both economic and political controls. 

Armies consist of men, supplies, weapons, 
and the command and staff structure. Sup- 
plies and weapons are economic problems. 
Command and strategy are political. NATO 
moved early to authorize its bureaucratic 
agencies to oversee the production of weap- 
ons and supplies, and the financial opera- 
tions involved in defense production by 
member nations. 

The significant area of economie and polit- 
ical control is the planning of expenditures 
yet to come. Here the key word is “co- 
ordinated.” 

In the mushroom growth of the govern- 
mental network all over the world today, the 
coordinators have all the fun. If any of you 
are ambitious to get a place in one of these 
hierarchies, get a job as a coordinator. Then 
everybody will be working for your nod of 
approval, and their fate will be in your 
hands. 

NATO puts what its members should do, 
in the form of recommendations to member 
governments. But what recommendations 
NATO has made to the American Govern- 
ment I do not know. They are classified. 
You have to be a high official in the execu- 
tive branch before you can be told. Mem- 
bers of Congress, the press, and the people 
lack the necessary intelligence or discretion 
or something. The facts on NATO must be 
kept from them. 

At this point let me remind you that there 
is nowhere in the North Atlantic Treaty 
system any provision for keeping Commu- 
nists out of either its governing councils or 
its permanent international staff. 

We know the high proportion of Commu- 
nist voters in France and Italy. We know 
that, in Britain and Canada, communism is 
strong, as it is in our country. -_How much 
vital military information is channeled to 
the Communists by the NATO machinery? 
I do not know, but I consider it the neatest 
espionage setup the Communists have yet 
devised, not excluding the agreement which 
put a Soviet national at the key point in 
U. N. through which military reports are 
funneled. You remember how all General 
MacArthur’s military reports on the Korean 
war were sent to a U. N. official from the 
U. S.S.R. How many such reports our busy 
bureaucrats are sending to NATO links in the 
Communist net, we cannot know. Judging 
from the information we obtained under 
oath on the so-called international civil 
service of the United Nations, I fear the 
worst. 
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Is NATO REPLACING NATIONAL MILITARY FORCES? 


We have one test case of how NATO plan- 
ning works. That is in the mystifying 
developments in the rearming of West 
Germany. 

Somewhere in the maze of NATO it has 
been decided that West Germany may enlist 
her manpower, put her men in uniform, and 
train them. But the West German Govern- 
ment may not do certain other things. It 
may not have a military general staff. It 
may not have atomic weapons, ehemical 
weapons, or the most modern planes. 

Germany is the front line for the defense 
of all Western Europe. Who gains from a 
system which makes the German troops a 
mere armed horde, without its own general 
staff and without modern weapons of war? 

Suppose we should face the threat of a 
war with the Soviet Union, and Germany 
wants to fight with us, but the other West 
European countries go neutralist? German 
troops will be bound hand and foot. Some- 
one planned it that way. 

I am troubled about another question. I 
wonder if this amputation of the essential 
organs of military power, in the case of 
Germany, is the pilot model for all national 
armies in the future? Are we moving, by 
deliberate plan, to the day when no nation 
will have a general staff, or atomic weapons, 
or airpower? 

NATO has a curious interest in civil de- 
fense. Now some of you are worried about 
the constitutional dangers implicit in civil 
defense. These doubts were intensified in 
Washington, when our executive branch held 
a dress rehearsal for dispersal after an imag- 
inary atomic-bomb attack, and the President 
proclaimed martial law. Apparently it was a 
mistake in signals. The connection between 
atomic attack or even rumor of atomic attack, 
and martial law here at home, was not sup- 
posed to be brought out so clearly. 

So far NATO has operated with a velvet 
quiet. But it is getting too large and too 
important for secrecy. So what is the al- 
ternative? NATO is stepping up its ma- 
chinery for saturating our minds with propa- 
ganda, through the printed word, motion 
pictures, radio, student tours, and all the 
other devices for political brainwashing. 


HOW NATO ERODES OUR CONSTITUTION 


Constitutionally NATO is not responsible 
to the people of the member nations. Only 
the executive branch has any influence on 
the policies of NATO. Only the executive 
branch is permitted to learn what NATO 
decides. The growth of NATO is a continua- 
tion, in another form, of the mushroom 
growth of the executive power, far beyond 
the point where it can be influenced by Con- 
gress, the courts, the press, or the people. 

But note this: Under the American Con- 
stitution, when the people wanted to change 
their Government policies, they voted the 
administration out of power, and out it 
went. Today our elected officials, and their 
advisers, are wedged tightly between an in- 
ternationalist bureaucracy above them and 
an independent self-guiding bureaucracy 
below them. The officials in the front win- 
dows may be changed by a national election, 
but they can make almost no change in our 
policies. 

I have given you the simplest, most une- 
motional and undramatic presentation I 
could make of the information about NATO, 
from its own published reports. 

NATO is part of a system-of regional pacts 
which includes SEATO, and the Organization 
of the American States, that strange new 
agency, which has locked the Pan American 
Union firmly into the United Nations, where 
we of the Americas can now act only with 
approval of Soviet Russia in the Security 
Council. 

Do you like this silent relentless drive to 
world government? 
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- Do you think global executive supremacy 
is superior to American constitutional free- 
dom? 

Do you think the clever men who planned 
this devious political straitjacket should be 
trusted with making American policies, in 
the life and death struggle with the Com- 
munist elite? 


CONGRESS ALONE CAN DEMOLISH WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


You ask what you can do, to help destroy 
this superstructure which cages us in. 

There is no slightest hope that anyone in 
the executive branch can cast off the chains 
that bind us. The weaving of the net was 
too cleverly done. 

You know well that our Supreme Court 
will not do it. 

The only power that can restore constitu- 
tional liberty is the Congress. On February 
11, I said “We must put none but con- 
stitutionalists on guard in Congress.” But 
people say, “What do you mean. How can we 
do that?” 

Isn’t it pitiful that Americans do not know 
how to get a Congress that represents them? 

Let me give you a short-cut method of 
electing a constitutionalist Congress. Study 
how the leftwingers have year after year 
elected their leftwing, collectivist, interna- 
tionalist spokesmen in Congress! 

The collectivists understand something we 
have forgotten. The political contest to win 
the executive branch is entirely different 
from the contest for control of Congress. 
The executive branch operates as a unit. It 
is a Roosevelt administration, or a Truman 
administration, or an Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. The fight at election time is for 
large blocs of votes in key States, to win or 
lose all, for 4 years. 

Congress is entirely different. Nearly 50 
percent of the Members of both Houses 
speak for the party out of power. The prob- 
lem is to tip the balance in Congress. A few 
districts mean victory. Every congressional 
district, every Senatorial contest, in large or 
small States, is critical. It may be the battle 
which wins the war. 


COLLECTIVISTS HAVE A GRAND STRATEGY TO WIN 
CONGRESS 


The collectivists have carefully planned 
the strategy and tactics for congressional 
elections. Sidney Hillman taught them, 
many years ago, to fight for the marginal dis- 
tricts, to win where the other party’s margin 
was small, 

The collectivists see the congressional cam- 
paign as a chessboard on which is clearly 
marked the margin of victory, and the record 
of opposing candidates, in every congres- 
sional district in the United States. 

The objective of their strategy is to help 
collectivists to defeat constitutionalists. 
They work in both parties, because they 
know the constitutional struggle is far more 
fundamental than the contest between par- 
ties. 

The collectivists have perfected three 
techniques. 

First, they build a vigorous organization 
in every district, to ring door bells. It is di- 
rected by their national agencies, but ap- 
pears to work through local people. 

Second, they build up a nationwide prop- 
aganda to indoctrinate people with the left- 
wing policies which their candidates will be 
supporting. 

Third, they mount an intensive cam- 
paign, backed by all their resources of money, 
propaganda, and organization, to destroy the 
leadership candidates on the conservative 
side, and to elect outstanding candidates on 
their side. 

For many years the collectivists’ have 
worked together brilliantly, along all three 
roads, regardless of party, to elect men to 


, Congress who will serve their purpose, and 


to pass a political death sentence against 
those who oppose communism, socialism, 
big spending, or internationalism. The at- 
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tack on the 80th Congress, which exposed 
wartime communism, was their most bla- 
tant, but not their only, victory. 


CONSTITUTIONALISTS CAN BEGIN TO FIGHT FOR 
CONGRESS 


. The constitutionalists have no comparable 
organization to help American nationalists 
in their districts, to create a tide of opinion 
in favor of constitutionalism, or to 
strengthen the leadership on their own side 
in both Houses, and defeat the leaders on the 
other side. They have never tried to tip the 
balance in Congress to the conservative side. 

For decades, the voters who revere the 
Constitution have sulked in their tents like 
Achilles, while collectivists were out ringing 
doorbells, keeping up a continuous barrage 
of collectivist ideas in the press, over the 
air, and in a thousand papers and magazines, 
and sending their best teams to drive from 
public life the leaders of constitutionalism 
in Congress. 

For decades conservative voters have 
watched the balance of power in Congress 
being pushed toward the left,.a little more 
every year, and done nothing. Then they 
wonder why Members of Congress who were 
elected by the leftwingers vote for foreign 
aid and big spending. 

Jim Farley had a saying which we ought 
to heed. He kept repeating, ‘In politics, you 
can’t beat something with nothing.” 

It is now June. Congressional elections 
are 5 months away. For all of those 5 
months the collectivist political machine will 
be in high gear, working in and through both 
parties, to destroy the remnants of American 
constitutionalism. What will you be doing? 

If you wish, you can do something. Now 
is the moment. You can take your eyes off 
Washington, and ring doorbells in your own 
district. You can ask for America to com- 
pile a list of the hard core of leadership on 
the left and try to defeat it. Also a list of 
the hard core of leadership on the American 
side, and reinforce it. You can study how 
the coflectivists spread their slogans and 
symbols and then tell the story of our Con- 
stitution as it affects the fight today. 

You may not win a majority in Congress on 
the first try, but you can begin to tip the 
balance your way. In each succeeding Con- 
gress you can do a little more. In a few 
short years you can have a constitutionalist 
Congress. Then your Congress can cut 
down big spending and demobilize the bu- 
reaucratic elite. 

Or, if you wish, you can do nothing. 

Let me end with this. While you do noth- 
ing, the mesh of world government is being 
woven tighter and tighter, in the U. N., in 
NATO, in SEATO, in UNESCO. 

It is moving to control your money, your 
foreign policies, your armies, and the minds 
of your little children. 

The collectivists are watching. They will 
know the moment when they dare spring the 
trap. 

Once they spring the trap, my friends, I 
promise you, you will be helpless to do any- 


_ thing, because you will have had it. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of First Conference 
of State Governors on Conservation 
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or 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 
OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 


Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has been holding hearings on Sen- 
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ate Joint Resolution 139, relating to the 
observance and commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the First Conference 
of State Governors on Conservation. 
Statements were made by various rep- 
resentatives of conservation groups. Mr. 
William E. Welsh, secretary-manager of 
the National Reclamation Association, 
submitted a statement which was re- 
ceived too late for printing in the hear- 
ings. I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the. 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO SENATE INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE ON SEN- 
ATE JOINT RESOLUTION 139, RELATING TO THE 
OBSERVANCE AND COMMEMORATION OF THE 
50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE First CONFER<- 
ENCE OF STATE GOVERNORS ON CONSERVA= 
TION, BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY< 
MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIA 
TION, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 1956 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secree 
tary-manager of the National Reclamation 
Association. I am submitting this state- 
ment on behalf of that Association. 

The National Reclamation Association is a 
private, nonprofit, voluntary organization 
entirely independent of both Federal and 
State Governments which represents the 
irrigation and water resources interests of 
the 17 Western States. These States com- 
prise approximately 60 percent of the area of 
the United States. 

The association was organized in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, in 1932, upon the call of the then 
Governor, later Secretary of War, George H. 
Dern, primarily to save. reclamation for the 
Western States. Although the scope and 
functions have been broadened considerably 
during the past 25 years, the overall objec- 
tives as indicated in the constitution remain 
fundamentally the same—“The development, 
control, conservation, preservation, and util- 
ization of the water resources of the reclamae 
tion States.” 

MEMBERS 


The membership of the association is made 
up of public-spirited citizens who come from 
every walk of life, including farmers and 
waterusers, businessmen, professional men, 
lawyers, bankers, newspaper men, and many 
others. A large majority of the members, 
however, are officers and directors of irriga- 
tion districts and canal companies who are 
officially authorized to speak for the irriga- 
tion farmers of the West on matters pertain- 
ing to the conservation and development of 
the water resources of the West. 


CONSERVATION IMPORTANT TO THE WESTERN 
IRRIGATION FARMERS 


Therefore, we of the National Reclamation 
Association are very much in sympathy with 
the overall objectives of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 139 because of the emphasis that it 
places upon conservation at this critical time. 
Not only does the future growth, prosperity, 
and well being of our Nation depend upon 
the continued conservation and wise use of 
our natural resources, but to the irrigation 
farmers of the West, conservation of water is 
the only means of existence. 

The irrigation farmers of the arid and semi- 
arid West have perhaps a better reason to be 
interested in conservation than any other 
group of citizens in the United States. In 
that area man cannot survive upon water as 
it is delivered to him by nature, largely com- 
ing in the form of snow falling on the moun- 
tains during the winter months. Water must 
be stored and conserved and made available 
for the hot, dry summer months. A Well- 
sustained stream flow runoff is essential to 
the growing of crops in the West. This 
means that there must be an adequate and 
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well-planned program of watershed protec- 
tion on all of the watersheds of the streams 
throughout the West where irrigation farm- 
ers are dependent upon that stream to yield 
a well-sustained, late season run-off for the 
growing crops. 


CONSERVATION STUDIES, BOISE RIVER WATERSHED, 
IDAHO 


I hope that I may be pardoned for referring 
to my own experiences to illustrate this 
point. For 24 years I have served as water- 
master on the Boise River in southwestern 
Idaho. The Boise River is only 115 miles 
long. It rises among the Sawtooth Moun- 
tains 10,000 feet in elevation and empties 
into the Snake River at 2,000 feet elevation. 
In other words, it falls 8,000 feet in a little 
more than 100 miles. Under such conditions, 
the danger of erosion is very great. The Boise 
Valley is a highly developed and intensely 
farmed agricultural area of more than 300,000 
acres, and with considerably more than 
100,000 population. The successful growing 
of crops in this fertile valley and the well be- 
ing of the population of the valley depends 
upon an adequate supply of water during the 
entire growing season. There must be a well- 
regulated and sustained stream flow runoff. 
In 1929 I took the initiative in having a for- 
est and range experimental station estab- 
lished on that watershed by the United States 
Forest Service for the purpose of determining 
the manner and extent to which the timber 
could be cut and the range lands grazed 
without doing injury to the watershed itself. 
My latest information was to the effect that 
this experimental station is still in operation. 

In my opinion, that is conservation at its 
best. It is based upon commonsense. It 
contemplates the wise and fullest use of all 
of the resources of this area, keeping ever in 
mind the necessity of maintaining a well 
protected watershed for the benefit of the 
entire population of the area. At the same 
time the scenic and recreational attractions 
of the watershed are not only unimpaired 
but enhanced. Tourists and vacationists 
who visit and enjoy the scenic and recrea- 
tional attractions at Lucky Peak, Arrowrock, 
and Anderson Ranch Dams and Reservoirs 
on the Boise River watershed exceed the 
number who visit and vacation in other areas 
of the watershed. 


ABUSIVE USE OF WATERSHED: EROSION, FLASHY 
RUNOFF 


The attitude of the western irrigators not 
only in the Boise Valley but throughout the 
entire West was well illustrated by a state- 
ment by the chairman of the Boise VaHey 
Waterusers, submitted before a congressional 
committee quite a number of years ago in 
which he said: 

“Any use or abuse of the watershed of the 
Boise River is of vital importance to every 
citizen of this valley. We believe that every 
acre of this watershed should be so utilized 
as to protect and preserve to the fullest pos- 
sible extent this great natural resource—the 
water—for the benefit of all those who are 
dependent upon it for their subsistence.” 

It is generally recognized throughout the 
entire West that abusive use of a watershed 
results ultimately in erosion and siltation of 
reservoirs as well as quick and flashy stream 
runoff. For these reasons, the members of 
the National Reclamation Association, over a 
long period of years, have been very strong 
supporters of conservation, including par- 
ticularly watershed protection on the water- 
sheds of the West. ° 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND GIFFORD PINCHOT 

The conservation movement as we know it 
today was given its greatest momentum un- 
der the leadership of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. The extent 


to which Theodore Roosevelt, in all of his 
messages dealing with this subject, related 
reclamation to the entire conservation pro- 
gram indicates his deep feeling as to the 
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importance of reclamation. In fact, it ap- 
peared to be a major part of his ultimate 
goal and objective in all of his messages deal- 
ing with conservation. 

Following are quotes from President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s messages to Congress: 


From his first annual message, December 3, 
1901 


“The forests are natural reservoirs. By 
restraining the streams in flood and replen- 
ishing them in drought they make possible 
the use of waters otherwise wasted. They 
prevent the soil from washing, and so pro- 
tect the storage reservoirs from filling up 
with silt. Forest conservation is therefore 
an essential condition of water conserva- 
7 

“* * * The forests alone cannot, however, 
fully regulate and conserve the waters of the 
arid region. Great storage works are neces- 
sary to equalize the flow of streams and to 
save the floodwaters. * * * 

“* * * The Government should construct 
and maintain these reservoirs as it does other 
public works. * * * 

“* * * The reclamation of the unsettled 
arid public lands presents a different prob- 
lem. Here it is not enough to regulate the 
flow of streams. The object of the Govern- 
ment is to dispose of the land to settlers who 
will build homes upon it. To accomplish 
this object, water must be brought within 
their reach. * * * 

“¢ * * There remain, however, vast areas 
of public land which can be made available 
for homestead settlement, but only by réser- 
voirs and mainline canals impracticable for 
private enterprise. These irrigation works 
should be built by the National Government, 
The lands reclaimed by them should be re- 
served by the Government for actual settlers, 
and the cost of construction should so far 
as possible be repaid by the land reclaimed. 
The distribution of the water, the division 
of the streams among irrigators, should be 
left to the settlers themselves in cogformity 
with State laws and without interference 
with those laws or with vested rights. The 
policy of the National Government should be 
to aid irrigation in the several States and 
Territories themselves, and as well stimulate 
needed reforms in the State laws and regu- 
lations governing irrigation. * * * 

“* * * The reclamation and settlement of 
the arid lands will enrich every portion of 
our country, just as the settlement of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys brought pros- 
perity to the Atlantic States.” 


From his second annual message, December 
2, 1902 


“Few subjects of more importance have 
been taken up by the Congress in recent 
years than the inauguration of the system 
of nationally aided irrigation for the arid 
regions of the Far West.” 


From his third annual message, December 7, 
1903 


“The work of reclamation of the arid lands 
of the West is progressing steadily and satis- 
factorily. * * * 

“* © * The Nation as a whole Is, of course, 
the gainer by the creation of these homes, 
adding as they do to the wealth and stability 
of the country, and furnishing a home mar- 
ket for the products of the East and South.” 


From his fourth annual message, December 6, 
1904 


“The Reclamation Act has been found to 
be remarkably complete and effective, and 
so broad in its provisions that a wide range 
of undertakings has been possible under it.” 


From his fijth annual message, December 5, 
1905 


“The creation of small irrigated farms un- 
der the Reclamation Act is a powerful offset 
to the tendency of certain other laws to 
foster or permit monopoly of the lands.” 
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From his sizth annual message, December 3, 
1906 


“The conservation of our natural re- 
sources and their proper use constitute the 
fundamental problem which underlies almost 
every other problem of our national life. 
We must maintain for our civilization the 
adequate material basis without which that 
civilization cannot exist. We must show 
foresight, we must look ahead. * * * 

“* * * The Government dams should be 
used to produce hundreds of thousands of 
horsepower. * * ® 

“* * ®* Trrigation should be far more ex- 
tensively developed than at present. The 
Federal Government should seriously devote 
itself to this task, realizing that utilization 
of waterways and waterpower, forestry, and 
the reclamation of lands are all interdepend- 
ent parts of the same problem. * * * 

“* * © The work of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice in developing the larger opportunities of 
the western half of our country for irriga- 
tion is more important than almost any other 
movement. The constant purpose of the 
water resources of the public lands for the 
ultimate greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber; in other words, to put upon the land 
permanent homemakers, to use and develop 
it for themselves and for their children and 
children’s children.” 

I was especially impressed by the mar- 
velous statement presented to this com- 
mittee by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot in which she 
outlined the history and the background of 
the conservation movement as it was devel- 
oped into a national policy by her distin- 
guished husband. I was particularly im- 
pressed by her statement that “Conservation 
to Gifford Pinchot was never a vague, fuzzy 
aspiration * * *, The conservation he 
preached dealt with protection of the forest 
in terms of wise use and sustained yield. It 
dealt with the relation of these forests to 
the fertility of the soil, to erosion, and 
flood prevention.” The first of the three 
great purposes of Mr. Pinchot, she said, was 
“To wisely use, protect, and renew the nat- 
ural resources of the earth.” Then she sum- 
marized by saying, “In other words, the 
greatest good, for the greatest number, for 
the longest time.” 

It is truly refreshing to note that Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot never for a 
moment advanced the theory that conserva- 
tion meant to set aside vast areas where all 
of the natural resources should be bottled 
up and denied to the public, except as some- 
thing to look at. These two great conser- 
vationists adhered to the commonsense 
theory that these great God-given natural 
resources were created for the benefit of 
man to enjoy and to use—but to use wisely. 

Six million acres of reclamation projects 
scattered throughout the entire West con- 
stitute an enduring testimonial to these 
two great leaders in conservation a half a 
century ago. The construction of these proj- 
ects was made possible because of the far- 
sightedness and aggressive leadership of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The water supply nec- 
essary to keep these projects operating suc- 
cessfully has been greatly enhanced by con- 
servation programs on all western water- 
sheds which were initiated and promulgated 
by Gifford Pinchot while he was our first 
Chief Forester. 

These reclamation projects have created 
prosperous American communities with 
beautiful and well kept homes which will be 
there for the enjoyment of generations yet 
unborn and for centuries to come. 

To paraphrase the prophecies of Theodore 
Roosevelt, “the reclamation and settlement 
of the arid lands” has enriched “every por- 
tion of our country.” Reclamation has used 
“the water resources of the public lands for 
the greatest good for the greatest number.” 

The Gifford Pinchot ideal “the greatest 
good for the greatest number for the longest 
time” is being fulfilled, 
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History may well record the enactment of 
the National Reclamation Act signed by Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt on June 17, 1902, 
along with the passage of the Homestead 
law signed by President Abraham Lincoln on 
May 20, 1862, as two of the greatest legisla- 
tive enactments for the conservation, de- 
velopment, and wise use of our Nation’s nat- 
ural resources ever adopted by the Federal 
Congress. 

The National Reclamation Association is 
happy indeed to endorse Senate Joint Reso- 
lution No. 139, because we are in sympathy 
with the overall objectives as they are out- 
lined in that resolution. We believe that the 
establishment of a National Conservation 
Memorial Commission, as provided for in this 
resolution, wili prove to be a very helpful 
stimulant to the cause of conservation. 

Mr. Chairman, we are very grateful indeed 
for the opportunity to present this state- 
ment. 

Respectfully submitted. | 

WittiaM E. WELSH, 
Secretary-Manager, NRA. 


i 
California Weighs Giant Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a news 
article from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of March 13, 1956, concerning a pro- 
posed giant dam through which Cali- 
fornia hopes to start solving its last big 
long-range water problems. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

CALIFORNIA WEIGHS GIANT DAM 
(By Harlan Trott) 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir.—California is hoping 
to make a good start toward solving its last 
big long-range water problems at a special 
session of the legislature. 

Full development of the State’s marvelous 
water resources will cost close to $13 billion. 

Gov. Goodwin J. Knight will be satisfied 
if the legislature authorizes the start on the 
$11, billion Feather River project. 

The Water Project Authority has recom- 
mended that the State spend $27 million to 
start damming the Feather at Oroville and 
its related San Joaquin Delta diversion 
project. 

Governor Knight has partially imple- 
mented this in the current budget by insert- 
ing an item allotting $5 million for surveys 
and construction plans. This includes buy- 
ing the Qroville and Delta dam sites and 
rights-of-way for the relocation of the State 
highway and the Western Pacific Railroad. 


HOPES FOR 1957 START 


Legislative approval would commit the 
State to the next big step of building the 
$400 million Oroville Reservoir. The dam, 
6,780 feet long and 730 feet high, will hold 
back 3,500,000 acre-feet of water. It would 
contain more concrete than Grand Coulee. 





Governor Knight says he is hopeful that 
shifting the highway and the Western Pacific 
tracks up through the beautiful Feather 
River Gorge could get under way not much 
later than July 1957. 

The legislature will have to decide how 
to finance the plan to dam the Feather River 
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where it tumbles out into the coastal plain 
close to Oroville. The California engineer- 
ing firm of Bechtel, builder of the trans- 
Arabian pipeline and other giant engineer- 
ing feats, has issued a report saying the 
Feather River project is feasible to build and 
finance. 

For almost a generation now, the notion 
has permeated people’s thinking that multi- 
purpose reclamation projects costing billions 
are beyond the ability of any one State 
to pay. 

The United States built California’s Cen- 
tral Valley project ostensibly for that reason. 


WEIGHED BY LEGISLATORS 


Now the California Legislature is consid- 
ering a water project costing nearly 10 times 
as much. The reason is that California’s 
representatives in Congress have been told 
that there is no chance of Congress appro- 
priating $14 billion to have the Department 
of the Interior do the work. 

So California is tackling the job. The 
challenge to California’s future growth will 
have to be faced by California alone, or the 
State which now ranks second only to New 
York in population will stop growing. 

Already the population exceeds 13 million, 
and in another decade California may pass 
New York. 

-Legislators from as far south as San Diego 
and in the semiarid parts of the lower Cen- 
tral Valley are excited about the prospects 
of storing up the winter rains and diverting 
the winter runoffs from northern to southern 
California. 

Harvey O. Banks, acting State engineer, 
has assured legislators from the thirsty 
south that when the water project author- 
ity submits its report by June 30 of this 
year it will show the feasibility of bringing 
water to almost every arid spot. 


POLITICIANS ELATED 


Politicians are elated. Assemblywoman 
Dorothy Donahoe from Bakersfield, for ex- 
ample, says she has been trying for 3 years 
to get the State engineer or his staff to make 
this commitment. ; 

The land in her district is wonderful cot- 
ton land when the holders can get water to 
it. Water would greatly accelerate the de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture in 
eastern Kern County, which she represents. 

How the State will finance these great en- 
gineering works is said to be important. If 
they are financed in the traditional Cali- 
fornia way, the danger of land speculation 
will be greatly minimized, small family-size 
farming will be encouraged, and the threat 
of inflation will be curbed. That is Cali- 
fornia’s experience in régional as opposed 
to State or Federal financing of water and 
power projects. 

Los Angeles and neighboring communities 
and districts have financed their water de- 
velopments without either Federal or State 
subsidy. Those familiar with the California 
success pattern, engineers such as Samuel 
Morris, of Los Angeles, advocate regional 
financing. 

STATE CODE CITED 

The California water code is adequate for 
this purpose. Under its provisions the people 
could by popular vote bring all of California’s 
land, or any part of it, into an irrigation dis- 
trict or superdistrict. 

The underlying factor in the success of 
California’s local reclamation projects is that 
the cost of all water developments can be 
paid by the holders of land which the project 
makes more productive and desirable, with- 
out putting any burden on those using the 
land, as users. This is the method David E. 
Lilienthal has just advocated in Colombia’s 
new water project. 

Those who side with pioneer “doers” such 
as Sam Morris, of Los Angeles, say that former 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes de- 
fined the basic question a decade ago when 
he said: ’ 
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“It is the age-old battle over who is to cash 
in on the unearned increment in land values 
created by a public investment.” 

Will the businessmen and wage earners of 
California—in other words the consumers— 
be required to pay for the projects? Or will 
the holders of the benefited land be required 
to pay for public works which increase the 
value of their land? 

Spokesmen for California’s hundred-odd, 
irrigation districts, labor unions, and others 
who see and support the traditional Cali- 
fornia way are expected to make themselves 
heard when the legislative committees get 
down to work on the great opportunities con- 
fronting them at this special session here. 





Shortage of Scientists and Engineers: 
Are We Losing the Race With Russia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr.PRICE. Mr.Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial written by 
Donald C. McGraw, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., en- 
titled “The Shortage of Scientists and 
Engineers: Are’ We Losing the Race 
With Russia.” 

’ This is one of a series of editorials pre- 
pared by the McGraw-Hill department 
of economics to help increase public 
knowledge and understanding of impor- 
tant nationwide developments of par- 
ticular concern to the business and pro- 
fessional community served by the com- 
pany’s industrial and technical publica- 
tions. 

THe SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: 
ARE WE LOSING THE Race WITH Russia? 
There is new confidence in the Kremlin. 

One key reason is expressed in a recent boast 
of Communist Party Secretary Khrushchev: 
“The capitalists always regard our people as 
being backward, but today we have more 
engineers and more supporting engineering 
technical personnel than any capitalist 
country.” He promised that this lead would 
be widened and that communism would be 
victorious without war. ; 

This boast cannot be dismissed as Com- 
munist propaganda. Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
chairman of the United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, has warned: “In 5 years 
our lead in the training of scientists and 
engineers may be wiped out, and in 10 years 
we could be hopelessly outstripped. Unless 
immediate steps are taken to correct it, a 
situation already dangerous, within less 
than a decade could become disastrous.” 

This second editorial in a series on the 
shortage of scientists and engineers is de- 
signed to explore as carefully as possible the 
facts and the implications of the new em- 
phasis on technical training in the Soviet 
Union. It draws heavily from the authori- 
tative book Soviet Professional Manpower, 
prepared for the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research Council 
by Nicholas DeWitt of the Russian Research 
Center of Harvard and released recently by 
the National Science Foundation. 

TREND Is AGAINST US 


If the Soviet Union already has a lead in 
technical manpower, it is not very great. 
Both the United States.and Russia now have 
around a million scientists and engineers, 
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About a third of the Russian engineers were 
trained on inferior pre-1935 standards. It’s 
the trend that is alarming. 

Over the last 5 years we have turned out 
only 142,000 engineers, compared to an esti- 
mated 216,000 in Russia. In 1955 our output 
was around 23,000 compared to their 63,000. 
Over the next 5 years our projected output 
is 153,000, against at least 400,000 in Russia. 
There will be an additional 150,000 or more 
in the satellites and Red China. 

In Russia, 30 percent of the college stu- 
dents are in engineering, compared to 8 per- 
cent here. Another 30 percent or more take 
degrees in natural sciences. Moreover, unlike 
ourselves, the Russians are ploughing back a 
large proportion of their science graduates 
into teaching, which implies a rapid buildup 
in the future. 

QUALITY AS WELL AS QUANTITY 


It would be foolhardy to assume that these 
new Russian graduates are inferior to ours 
in the quality of their technical training. 
They start out with much more intensive 
mathematical and scientific preparation at 
the high school level. They study harder 
and longer in college, with more laboratory 
work and more practical training. Their 
courses and textbooks seem to be as thor- 
ough as ours. Even though the Russian 
graduates may be overspecialized, they get 
results. 

These results have been striking. The 
Russians developed both A-bombs and H- 
bombs faster than we expected, and it’s not 
certain that they had to rely much on 
espionage. They pushed ahead of us for a 
while in jet fighter design, and they showed 
up with a fleet of long-range bombers well 
ahead of schedule. They are crowding us on 
nuclear power, electronics, and automation. 
There are grave fears that they have estab- 
lished a lead in the vital field of military 
rockets. 

The goal of Soviet scientific manpower 
policy includes not only weapon supremacy 
but also leadership of the neutral and un- 
committed areas of Asia, Africa, and the Mid- 
dle East. The Soviet leaders may be bluffing 
in their offers to export capital, but they are 
preparing to export Russian scientific and 
technical know-how in a big way. 

HOW THEY DO IT 


The Russians are determined to win the 
race for scientific supremacy, and they do 
not count the cost. They pay their scien- 
tists and engineers salaries that seem fantas- 
tic when compared with other Soviet in- 
comes. 

Senior professors, research scientists and 
top engineers are a major segment of the 
Russian elite. Their incomes are fre- 
quently 6 to 10 times the average industrial 
wage. (In the United States 6 to 10 times 
the average industrial wage would be $25,000 
to $40,000 a year.) Housing and other priv- 
ileges are correspondingly lavish. While 
preaching equality, the Soviets use capitalis- 
tic incentives far more boldly than we do. 
Indeed, practicing engineers and scientists 
have been complaining about the exalted 
status of professors and top research people, 
and salary scales are now being adjusted to 
give greater emphasis to practical results. 

The Russians are also generous in their 
aids to education. Tuition has just been 
made free at all levels. Undergraduates re- 
ceive 200 to 500 rubles a month and graduate 
students 800 rubles (about equal to an in- 
dustrial wage) to cover living expenses. The 
biggest stipends go to science and engineer- 
ing students. College students are deferred 
from military service, and engineers and 
scientists often enjoy continued deferment 
even after graduation. 

Finally, the Soviet leaders can channel en- 
gineers and scientists—and all other human 
and material resources—into any area they 
choose. And the areas the Soviet leaders 
choose are predominantly those that contrib- 
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ute to military or political objectives, 
rather than to a better life for consumers, 


WHAT'S OUR ANSWER? 


We are certainly not going to adopt Soviet 
methods. We do not want scientific ro- 
bots, but free men, able to understand and 
add to our democratic heritage. At the 
same time, our world leadership in technol- 
ogy—and perhaps even our survival as & 
Nation—will be threatened if we allow our- 
selves to lag far behind Russia in the train- 
ing of scientists and engineers. Ways to 
keep the United States in the race will be 
discussed in a later editorial in this series. 





Green Bay Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I am inserting the following article 
on the Green Bay Trail, for which the 
Illinois Historical Society recently se- 
lected William Koretz as one of 37 state- 
wide junior historians. William Koretz, 
an eighth grader in Elm Place School, 
Highland Park, Ill., was awarded the 
society’s certificate by Gov. William G. 
Stratton at a ceremony in Springfield. 

GREEN Bay RoapD 


(By Bill Koretz, eighth grade, Elm Place 
School, Highland Park) 

The Green Bay Trail originated as an 
Indian foothpath between fur trading posts 
at Detroit, Mich., and Green Bay, Wis. The 
French established St. Francis Xavier Mission 
at Green Bay about 1670. After the French 
and Indian War the British replaced the 
French mission with Fort Howard. An im- 
portant trading station along the trial, 
situated where Waukegan is now, was named 
Waukeganence (an Indian word for little 
fort). It was probably built in 1695. 

The Green Bay Trail was active with trad- 
ing of furs—beaver, otter, and mink. 
French-Canadian missionaries used it when 
trying to convert Indians to Christianity. 
In this area, the trail was used most by 
French-Canadian trappers and by Potawa- 
tomi Indians. Directions were marked by 
Indian trail trees. 

The Indians gave up this territory to the 
Government in 1833. Soon afterward sol- 
diers were ordered to widen the trail, as it 
was too narrow for wagons. The soldiers 
were in a hurry and lacked money to 
straighten the road, so they followed the 
Indian path in its complicated windings 
around ravines. The men laid rough rafts 
and log bridges over creeks and blazed trees 
along the way. Settlers who came later 
called the trail the Military Road. In its 
improved form the road began on North 
Clark Street in Chicago, continued past Rose- 
hill Cemetery, followed the shoreline to 
Winetka and the Hubbard Woods Ravines, 
turned west to the north limits of Glencoe, 
and followed the current road to Highwood 
Avenue. The path ran through Fort Sheri- 
dan to Sacred Heart Academy, and then re- 
turned to its present route. 

A stagecoach line was established in 1836, 
carrying mail and passengers from Chicago 
to Green Bay. This was an improvement 
over previous postal service. In good weath- 
er the mail carrier on horseback arrived in 
this area about once every 2 weeks. In 
winter or in rainy weather he was often un- 
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able to travel the muddy or snowbound trail. 
Passengers on the stagecoach found travel 
along the trail uncomfortable because of the 
many ruts and stops when wheels were stuck 
in mud. 

Several taverns or inns were constructed 
beside the trail. One of these was the Green 
Bay Tavern, near the present Moraine via- 
duct. The farmers who inhabited most of 
the land beside the trail until the Civil War 
used it in the Highland Park area when 
they made their rare trips to Chicago mar- 
kets. The railroad (present North Western) 
was opened through Deerfield Township in 
1855. Highland Park was _ incorporated 
in 1869. 





Additional Scientific and Professional 
Positions in the Federal Government 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11040) to ad- 
vance the scientific and professional research 
and development programs of the Depart- 
ments of Defense, the Interior, and Com- 
merce, to improve the management and 
administration of certain departmental ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
with respect to H. R. 11040, it is not news 
to anyone that the United States no 
longer has the tremendous lead that it 
once enjoyed in military strength, air- 
power, and international prestige. Other 
nations of the world have challenged our 
position and as they offered the chal- 
lenge, have themselves begun energeti- 
cally to work at the task of assuming a 
prominent role in world leadership. 

Nor is it any secret that our Govern- 
ment is facing grave difficulties in ob- 
taining the necessary key scientific per- 
sonnel to keep pace with the require- 
ments of modern-day warfare. 

Our committee hearings on this legis- 
lation disclosed that inability to attract 
and retain competent top-level scientific 
professional, technical, and administra- 
tive personnel is one of the most press- 
ing problems faced by the Department 
of Defense, the National Security Agency, 
and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. Private industry has 
found the necessity for such top-level 
personnel, and private industry is pre- 
pared to pay substantially higher wages 
than is the Government, under existing 
legislation. 

Witnesses before our committee 
pointed out that although it is possible 
to keep key personnel when the wage 
differential may be 50 percent, that those 
people who are in key positions with the 
Government are devoted to their work 
and hesitate to change, when the mone- 
tary difference between what industry 
is paying and what Government is pay- 
ing is not too great. But, tell a man with 
@ growing family who wants to own his 
home and have a better car that he can 
go into private industry at 2 or 3 times 
the salary that he is receiving from Gov- 
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ernment and it takes a unique type of 
loyalty to keep him there. 

And that is just what our departments 
of Government have discovered to be the 
case. The condition is particularly evi- 
dent in the field of research and devel- 
opment. These pfograms have increased 
in size. They have grown mrore com- 
plex, and the demands are far more 
urgent. This bill is designed to help 
those departments of Government to at- 
tract and retain the talent which is nec- 
essary for the programs. ‘They are not 
able presently to attract and retain these 
talents because of the shortage of higher 
level positions. ‘This legislation would 
increase from 45 to 275. 

A number of scientific and professional 
positions in the Department of Defense 
under Public Law 313 as amended, pro- 
vide 56 positions for use by the National 
Security Agency, increased from 10 to 
60 the number of such positions in the 
headquarters and research stations of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics under Public Law 313, as 
amended, and authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish and fix the 
compensation for not to excede 10 such 
positions in the Department of the In- 
terior, and finally to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to establish and fix 
the compensation for not to exceed 35 
such positions in the Department of 
Commerce, making a maximum total of 
375 such positions. These positions 
would pay not less than $10,000 or more 
than $15,000 as provided in Public Law 
313, as amended. 

I would like to point out here very 
emphatically that these are positions in 
the classified Civil Service, and that the 
salaries thereof as well as the qualifica- 
tions of proposed appointees will be sub- 
ject to prior approval by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

Now, in addition to those positions, one 
other section of the bill provides that the 


Secretary of Defense may place 285 posi- . 


tions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the gen- 
eral schedule of the Classification Act 
of 1949 in lieu of 236 such positions now 
allocated to that Department by the 
Civil Service Commission. The differ- 
ence between 236 and 285 is a net in- 
crease of 49 such positions. This is done 
by adding a subsection F to section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949. The 
236 positions thereby released will re- 
turn to the Civil Service Commission 
and be available for allocation to other 
departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment in accordance with section 505 of 
the Classification Act. 

One further change is made wtih re- 
gard to section 505 by the enactment of 
this bill, as follows: Under section 505, 
as previously established, allocation of 
these so-called supergrades has been left 
exclusively to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in accordance with their determi- 
nation of the needs. By the enactment 
of this legislation, Congress is saying that 
of the supergrades authorized 285 of 
them -will be for the exclusive use of the 
Department of Defense. 

The bill provides for a detailed sys- 
tem of reporting so that the Congress 
may maintain very close watch over the 
use of the scientific and professional po- 


sitions. This is done two places in the 
bill—one on page 4, section 3, of the act 
of August 1, 1947, as amended, and again 
on page 6, where a new section of law is 
being enacted with regard to the report- 
ing of supergrades by those agencies to 
whom they are assigned by the Civil 
Service Commission and by this act. 

Insofar as the individual positions are 
concerned which are being filled by this 
act, each of them were detailed to us in 
the hearings, and in the opinion of our 
committee were fully justified. ‘The day 
has come when, unless our strategic 
branches of Government can recruit and 
retain its key professional, scientific, and 
top executive career personnel, it cannot 
keep pace in this battle of wits, in this 
struggle for ideals, and in the campaign 
for military strength in which it is 
engaged in this day of democracies versus 
communism. 





Steel Wage Dispute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the. Na- 
tion’s No. 1 heavy industry, the manu- 
facturers of steel, is now engaged in 
conferences over a new contract between 
labor and management. 

The following letter from David J. 
McDonald, president of the United Steel 
Workers, set out facts which are impor- 
tant for the information of the Congress 
and the American public: 

JUNE 18, 1956. 


To the Officers and Members of All Local 
Unions of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 


Dear Sir AND BROTHER: I am writing this 
letter to each local union so that our mem- 
bers can have the facts—the straight facts 
rather than industry propaganda—about the 
current situation in our bargaining with the 
basic-steel industry. 

On June 13 the representatives of the in- 
dustry made us a take-it-or-leave-it -offer. 
In making this offer the representatives of 
the industry stated quite clearly that, al- 
though we could bargain about details and 
the allocation of the costs of the fringe bene- 
fits, the total package was a fixed package. 
They also said that the only basis upon which 
they would conclude an agreement with us 
was a fixed contract, without reopeners or 
room for later negotiations on any subject, 
for a 5-year term. 

The international wage policy committee 
unanimously rejected the industry offer as 
too little, too late, and too long. The wage 
offer is too little and would result in a take- 
home pay increase to the average steel worker 
this year of about a nickel an hour—about 
2 percent. The fringes offered by the in- 
dustry to dress up this unacceptable wage 
proposal are inadequate and become effec- 
tive too late to have any significance. The 
whole contract, instead of being modern- 
ized, is to be extended, with its obsolescent 
features under the industry’s proposal for 
5 years—far too long a period. 

The industry has advertised far and wide 
that the package which they have offered 
us costs 17% cents in the first year of the 
contract and, over the 5-year term, would 
cost 65 cents an hour, 
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I want to label these industry figures as 
propaganda rather than fact: The industry 
has not offered us either 1724 cents this year 
or 65 cents for 5 years. This is what they 
have offered, in their own words: 


EFFECTIVE DATE AND IMPROVEMENT 


July 1, 1956: Advance all job class 1 em- 
ployees to job class 2 and combine the 2 
classes. ° 

July 1, 1956: Increase all standard hourly 
wage rates by 6 cents and increase incre- 
ments between job classes above job class 2 
by two-tenths cent. 

July 1, 1956: Establish supplemental un- 
employment benefits plan in form attached, 
with company contributions of 5 cents per 
hour. 

November 1, 1956: Establish improved in- 
surance program in accordance with insur- 
ance proposal attached. 

July 1, 1957: Increase all standard hourly 
wage rates by 6 cents and increase incre- 
ments between job Classes above job class 2 
by two-tenths cent. 

July 1, 1957: Add a seventh paid holiday. 

5. Vacations: The industry offered, effec- 
tive 1958, to increase the vacations of em- 
ployees with 3 and 4 vears, and with 10-14 
years of service, by one-half week. They 
coupled this offer with a new method of 
computing vacation pay on the basis of 
@ percentage of the average of the previous 
year’s earnings. And they also required, as 
a price for this benefit, that the companies 
be given the unilateral right to require em- 
ployees to forego their vacations and take 
vacation pay instead. 

6. Shift differentials: The companies of- 
fered to increase shift differentials by 1 cent 
per hour for the second and third shifts in 
1958 and again to increase the differential 
by 1 cent for the second shift and 2 cents 
for the third shift in 1960. 

7. Sunday premium pay: In answer to our 
request for double time for Sunday work and 
time and one-half for Saturday, the com- 
panies offered to pay the night-shift premi- 
um for Sunday work; that is, they offered a 
premium of 10 cents per hour effective 1959, 
and a 12-cent-per-hour premium effective 
1960. Even this offer was carefully restricted. 
First, the companies stipulated that not 
even this night-shift premium would be paid 
for hours worked on Sunday if they were 
overtime hours. And to make sure that this 
restriction would apply wherever possible, 
they propose to change the regular work- 
week, which now begins on Sunday, to a week 
beginning on Monday, so that Sunday in- 
stead of Saturday would be the seventh day. 

8. Jury pay: The final fringe benefit of- 
fered by the companies was jury pay, and 
this not to be effective until July 1959. 

What is this whole package worth to the 
steelworkers? Our research department has 
computed the value of each of these items, 
and, giving the companies the benefit of 
every doubt, estimates that ultimately the 
value of these benefits, when they all finally 
go into effect in 1961, would be 45.3 cents 
per hour. This includes not only the com- 
panies’ payments into the supplemental un- 
employment benefits fund, which will aver- 
age about 3 cents per hour, but also the com- 
panies’ payments into the insurance fund of 
1.5 cents per hour—neither of which, as pres- 
ently proposed by the companies, will pro- 
vide any real benefits to the steelworkers. 

But, even counting these in, while the 
package at the end of 5 years will be 45.3 
cents, the average benefit over the 5-year 
term of 1956-61 amounts only to 28.5 cents 
per hour. The reason for this is simply that 
we will not get many of these benefits for 
several years. 

What this actually means is that the in- 
dustry has offered a package worth, on the 
average, for the 5 years, a total of 28.5 cents 
per hour. In return they insist that we 
execute a firm 5-year contract, forbidding 
us to negotiate on anything until 1961. We 
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would have to give up, for 5 years, every one 
of the changes which we have asked be made 
in our contracts to bring them up to date. 
At the same time, the companies insist, as 
part of their offer, that if the Government 
should impose controls at any time during 
the 5-year term, they would have the right 
to reopen and cancel all of the future bene- 
fits. 

November 1, 1957: Increase pension bene- 
fits in accordance with pension proposal at- 
tached. 

January 1, 1958: Increase vacation pay of 
employees with 3 to 5 years of service to 14 
weeks and increase vacation pay of em- 
ployees with 10 to 15 years of service to 214 
weeks. 

July 1, 1958: Increase all standard hourly 
wage rates by 6 cents and increase increments 
between job classes above job class 2 by two- 
tenths cent, 

July 1, 1958: Increase shift premiums to 7 
cents for afternoon shift and 10 cents for 
night shift. 

July 1, 1959: Increase all standard hourly 
wage rates by 6 cents and increase incre- 
ments between job cla.ses above job class 2 
by two-tenths cent. 

July 1, 1959: Establish new premium for 
Sunday shifts equal to night shift premium, 

July 1, 1959: Grant jury pay. 

July 1, 1960: Increase all standard hourly 
wage rates by 6 cents and increase increments 
between job classes above job class 2 by two- 
tenths cent. 

July 1, 1960: Increase shift premiums to 8 
cents for afternoon shift and 12 cents for 
night shift. 

July 1, 1960: Apply new night shift pre- 
mium to Sunday shifts. 

The above does not tell the whole story. 
The actual increase for take-home pay in 
the first year under this package would be 
less than 5 cents an hour. A steelworker in 
job class 8 (the average job class) would 
receive a wage increase of 6 cents plus an in- 
crement increase of 1.2 cent, or a total of 7.2 
cents. From this average wage increase would 
have to be subtracted 1.5 cent which the 
companies insist must be added to the em- 
ployee contributions under the insurance 
program. Therefore, the net increase for job 
class 8 would be 5.7 cents. When taxes are 
subtracted from this net increase, the total 
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In addition, the companies refused to make 
adequate provisions by which our members 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Virginia would be 
guaranteed benefits if the authorities in 
these States persist in their rulings that 
supplementation of State benefits is not 
permissible. Under the plan offered by the 
companies no benefits would be paid out of 
the fund in any State in which supplementa- 
tion or the payment of substitute benefits 
is not permitted by State law. . 

2. Insurance: The industry offered us an 
improved insurance program. The actual 
cost of the new benefits which they offered 
us is $2.25 per employee per month. But 
they insist, as a condition of this improve- 
ment, that the average employee contribu- 
tion be increased by $2.55 per month. They 
did agree to increase the company contribu- 
tions, also by $2.55 per month, but all of 
their money would be retained as reserves. 

3. Holidays: The companies offered a 
seventh paid holiday, but not until the day 
before Christmas in 1957. They refused 
even to consider our proposal that premium 
pay be paid, in addition to the holiday pay, 
for hours worked on the holiday. 

4. Pensions: The companies offered to in- 
crease minimum pension benefits to $2.50 a 
month for each year of service, but they 
offered to make this effective only with re- 
spect to years actually worked after 1957. 
This means that it would be 1987 before an 
employee could retire with 30 years of service 
at $2.50 per month—the pension benefit we 
negotiated with the can industry last year. 
In can, a worker retiring today with 30 years 
of service, or more, receives a pension of 
$2.50 per month for each year of past 
service. 

For service up to November 1957, the steel 
companies offered an increase in the mini- 
mum pension from the present $1.83 a 
month per year of service to $2 a month per 
year of service, effective next year. But even 
this small increase would not be given to 
present pensioners. In the can industry we 
not only negotiated a $2.50 a month pension, 
effective last year, but the companies agreed 
to apply it retroactively for all present pen- 
sioners. 

In addition, the companies insist on an 
additional penalty clause, under which every 
worker who, during the 5 years, participates 
in a work stoppage or any interference with 


in take-home pay is less than 5 cents pely production, would lose, in’ addition to his 


hour. 

The companies’ package includes a simi- 
lar increase in each of the 4 years after this 
year. In addition, it provides for certain 
fringe benefits. I think you are entitled to 
know precisely what these other benefits are: 

1. Supplemental unemployment benefits: 
Under the plan offered by the industry prac- 
tically no benefits would be paid to any of 
our members. This is because the industry 
has invented a new gimmick in supplement- 
al unemployment benefits plans. Under 
other plans that have so far been negotiated, 
such as our can plan, the total unemploy- 
ment benefit (including State unemploy- 
ment compensation) is 65 percent of 40 
hours’ take-home pay. The steel companies 
propose that the total benefit should be 65 
percent of take-home pay for the hours 
actually worked in the 3-month period im- 
mediately before the layoff. Since, in most 
cases, our members work a short week (often 
down to 32 hours) in the period before they 
are laid off, this would mean that in many 
cases the total benefit (including the State 
unemployment compensation) would be 65 
percent of the take-home pay for 32 hours 
of work. In almost every State in which 
we have any number of members, this total 
benefit would hardly be larger than the 
State unemployment benefit. Therefore, 
under the plan offered by the industry—un- 
like any other suppiemental unemployment 
benefits plan—virtually no benefits would 
be paid out of the fund. 


wages, 1 day’s vacation and 1 week’s supple- 
mental unemployment benefits for every 
day’s work lost. 

The industry's 28.5-cent package for 5 years 
is not a fair offer. This is a year of record 
prosperity. Despite this, the industry is 
offering us, for this year and each of the 
4 following years, much less than we have 
received on the average during the past 10 
years. 

The international wage policy committee, 
in rejecting this offer, said that it was “too 
little, too late, and too long.” In the words 
of the wage policy committee: 

“The wage offer is too little and would 
result, in a take-home-pay increase to the 
average steelworker this year of about a nickel 
an hour—about 2 percent. This trifling 2- 
percent increase would be the steelworkers’ 
reward for increasing their productivity by a 
recordbreaking 11 percent last year.” 

In rejecting the industry’s offer, the policy 
committee reaffirmed the union’s desire to 
achieve a fair and reasonable settlement. 
It said: 

“Insofar as the union is concerned, the 
union’s negotiators, without stipulating any 
prior conditions, are ready to meet both day 
and night, with the industry representatives 
for the purpose of hammering out a decent 
settlement. 

“We call upon the leaders of the steel In- 
dustry to meet with the union in the same 
spirit and without attaching conditions 
which roadblock give-and-take bargaining.” 
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I am confident that our membership will 
support this unanimous action of the wage 
policy committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin J. MCDONALD, 
President. 


Work of Representative Dante Fascell, of 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21,1956 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an excellent 
editorial highly complimentary of the 
work of Representative Dante Fasce tt, 
representing: Florida’s Fourth Congres- 
sional District. 

The article is entitled “Fascett Is 
Right on the Right To Know,” and it 
appeared in the Miami Herald under 
date of June 14, 1956. 

We of the Florida delegation are justly 
proud of the very fine work being done 
by DANTE FASCELL, who is completing his 
first term in the Congress. His fine qual- 
ities and outstanding ability as a legisla- 
tor are known to many of us in the Con- 
gress. He justly merits the confidence 
and overwhelming support of the people 
of his district. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fascet, Is RIGHT ON THE RicHt To KNow 


Representative DANTE Fasce.. of this city 
is a member of the House Subcommittee on 
Government Operations. 

This subcommittee inquired into the avail- 
ability of information from Federad depart- 
ments and agencies. It investigated whether 
Government agencies were denying or re- 
stricting the people’s right to know what 
their officials were doing with their business. 

During the hearings Representative Fas- 
CELL made this statement. : 

“It is my thinking that the right to know 
does not stem solely from the Constitution; 
rather it flows through the Constitution and 
that by ordaining and publishing the Consti- 
tution the people of this country established 
the principle that all powers and rights are 
vested in the people. * * * 

“That principle would guide my thinking 
* * * even though it may have been re- 
stricted by Executive act, by congressional 
act, by judicial decision, or otherwise. I 
am just as interested in the individual's 
right, whether it might be exercised by him 
personally, or exercised through the press.” 

Representative Fasce.tt recognizes that in 
this day and time the people’s right to 
know—whether as individuals or as a 
group—can be effectively exercised only 
through the press, or other communications 
media, having access to the records of de- 
partmental and other agencies of Govern- 
ment. 

When officialdom seals off the press from 
its meetings and its records as a governing 
and continuing policy, the people’s right to 
know has not only been negated but the 
people can’t know what’s what with their 
business, 
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Steel Wage Dispute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a breakdown of important is- 
sues now in discussion between labor and 
management concerning the renewal of 
the present contract between the United 
States steelworkers of America and steel 
management. 

These comments and analaysis are 
submitted by the United States Steel 
Workers Union: 

COMMENTS ON PROPOSALS OF BIG THREE STEEL 
COMPANIES 
1. WAGES 

The annual increase of 6 cents plus in- 
crease of two-tenths of a cent in increments 
(worth a total of 7.3 cents per year in United 
States Steel) gives a 2-percent increase in 
wages for an 11-percent increase in produc- 
tivity. For 5 years, wages go up 7.3 cents 
each year, but since 1946 wages have been 
raised as follows: 


Cents 
Ss desi siesansas etna sania dng nae easements ec nnaaiags 18.5 
BT se ais ev totiesin es enc ns in. exc toner aoc anchehias igaanigbanantia 15 
WOE a dco cuneaicdtonaeaeneeauaduad 13 
SOOE Sit ntumiscewatidicnddmaddniiowicn 16 
Gc eketeinde wasn seas 16 
ROG Stick bcd cAtinitiinnsieonae eae a Bs 
GO iiisc ttn chadadhsaineds cial 5 
De itiece etn enbdun pekeimtenae 15 


Deducting the additional 114 cent em- 
ployee insurance contribution, discussed be- 
low, results in a take-home increase of less 
than 6 cents. Deducting income tax, the 
total will be less than a nickel. 


2. SUPPLEMENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


(a) Sixty-five percent of weekly wage 
earned in period just preceding layoff is 
offered. Since layoffs usually are preceded 
by short weeks—32 hours—65 percent of 32- 
hour average would not exceed State bene- 
fits. Therefore, no supplemental benefits 
would be paid except in States where unem- 
ployment compensation is low. 

(b) Employees in Ohio, Indiana, and Vir- 
ginia get no supplementary benefits under 
the company proposals and the union’s prac- 
tical proposal to make the full benefits pay- 
able despite the legal problems raised by 
the denial of supplementation in these States 
has been rejected. 

3. WEEKEND PREMIUM PAY 


Ten cents for those Sunday hours not sub- 
ject to overtime, effective July 1, 1958, and 
12 cents effective July 1, 1959. This equals 
about one twenty-fifth time. 

No Saturday premium. 

Workweek to start Monday to increase pos- 
sibility that Sunday be an overtime day 
and therefore excluded from premium rate. 


4. INSURANCE 


Addition of 3 cents to fund—1% cents 
from company and 1% cents from worker 
(which will cost the worker $2.55 additional 
per month). Increased benefits offered by 
company cost $2.25. The remaining $2.85 
would stay in the fund as a reserve against 
increasing the company’s costs in the future 
according to the company and would be used 
for excessive funding of life insurance for 
retired workers, Effective November 1, 1956. 


5. PENSIONS 


Effective November 1, 1957, increase min!- 
mum for each prior year of service from 
$1.83 to $2. With respect to the years of 
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service after November 1, 1957, the minimum 
pension for each of such years would be 
62.50. The 30-year maximum retained. The 
full benefit of the $2.50 minimum will not 
be available until 1987. 

No increase offered for those on pension 
prior to November 1, 1957. 

No vested rights offered for employees leav- 
ing before age 65 regardless of age or years 
of service. 

6. UNION SHOP 

Rejected full union shop but proposed 
making checkoff subject to restrictions con- 
tained in State right-to-work laws, even 
though such laws are superseded by the 
Federal law with which the present con- 
tractural provisions conform. 


7. HOLIDAYS 


United States Steel and Republic propose 
an additional holiday, December 24, effective 
1957. Bethlehem proposes an additional hol- 
iday to be agreed on effective subsequent to 
July 1, 1957. 

Union request for premium pay in addi- 
tion to holiday pay for hours worked on holi- 
day rejected. 

Bethlehem refuses to agree to.count holi- 
day hours worked for purposes of computing 
overtime for hours worked over 8 in a 24-hour 
period, as now provided by United States 
Steel and Republic. 


8. VACATIONS 


Extra half week of vacation for 3-to-5-year 
men and for 10-to-15-year men effective 
July 1, 1958, coupled with percentage formula 
which reduces vacation for employees on 
short weeks, out sick, off on union business, 
etc. 

Management wants unrestricted right to 
deny time off for vacation. 

Republic proposes to require work in 60 
percent of the payperiods in prior year to 
qualify for vacation instead of present sys- 
tem of disqualifying only those absent for 6 
consecutive months. 

Refuse protection against forcing em- 
ployees to take their vacations during plant 
shutdowns. 

9. SHIFT PREMIUMS 

From 6 to’7 and 9 to 10 cents per hour, ef- 
fective July 1, 1958. t 

From 7 to 8 and 10 to 12 cents per hour, 
effective July 1, 1960. 

10. OVERTIME 

United States Steel proposes eliminating 
overtime for 6th and 7th day worked in any 
7 consecutive day period crossing 2 payroll 
weeks. This was company’s answer to union’s 
request to eliminate requirement of making 
claim to foreman to obtain this benefit. 

Republic and Bethlehem refuse to grant 
such 6th and 7th day overtime provision 
as now provided by United States Steel. All 
three companies refuse to provide penalty 
against schedule violations. 

11, REPORTING PAY 
Refuse increase from 4 hours to 8 hours. 
12, SENIORITY 
Refuse to liberalize the 2-year break. 
13. LOCAL WORKING CONDITIONS 


Bethlehem refuses to accept the industry 
pattern. 
14, SAFETY AND HEALTH 
Refuse to liberalize provisions for furnish- 
ing safety equipment. 
Refuse to provide the union with accident 
reports. 
15. DISCIPLINE 
United States Steel persists in refusing 
to permit arbitrator to modify discipline. 
16. JURY PAY 
After finally agreeing to jury pay, refuse 
to make it effective until July 1, 1959, with 
the right to cancel this benefit and all others 
not yet in effect in the event of a national 
emergency. 
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17. INCENTIVE 


United States Steel wants right to adjust 
ee without guaranteeing prior earn- 
ngs. 

United States Steel refuses to agree to con- 
vert all incentives to standard hourly wage 
rate base but proposes it will do so only 
when it chooses. 


18. WAGE REVIEW 


Refuse joint review of incentive problems. 

United States Steel and Republic agree to 
review manual only to see if additional 
specimens should be developed. They re- 
fuse a review of job classifications. 

Bethelehem agrees to review manual but 
refuses to review classifications which aver- 
age out to lowest in industry. 


19. STRIKES 


Company proposes a penalty of one day’s 
vacation and one sub “credit unit” for 
each employee for each day he participates 
in a strike or “other action which shall in- 
terrupt or interfere with work or produc- 
tion at any of the plants or sh&ll prevent or 
attempt to prevent the ingress or egress of 
any person to or from any of the plants,” in 
addition to any other discipline imposed by 
the company. 

20. FIVE YEARS DURATION OF CONTRACT 

No reopenings unless there is a national 
emergency. 

On such a reopening all wage increases 
and fringe benefits not yet made effective are 
cancelled out. 





Dual Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD!} I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News on June 16, 
1956, which lauds Rev, Thomas Hughes, 
pastor of the Welsh Baptist Church, Ed- 
wardsville, Pa., who marked two impor- 
tant milestones in his life on Sunday, 
June 17, 1956: 

Duat ANNIVERSARY 

The Reverend Thomas Hughes, pastor of 
Welsh Baptist Church, Edwardsville, will 
mark two important milestones on Sunday 
when he will observe the 25th anniversary of 
ordination and the 25th anniversary of his 
pastorate. He has had only one charge since 
entering the ministry. 

The Reverend Mr. Hughes also has the 
unique distinction of being the only indi- 
vidual to serve as moderator of the Welsh 
Baptist Association both as a layman and as 
a clergyman. 

Although he is regarded as one of the best 
informed clergymen in his denomination, he 
is selfeducated. As a boy, he worked in the 
breaker and later he was a railroader. Inci- 
dentally, he was one of the breaker boy 
models for the statue, erected on the River 
Common in memory of Mrs. Ellen Palmer, 

The Reverend Mr. Hughes has been an 
untiring worker in the vineyard of the 
master. His modesty, zeal, and deep relig- 
ious convictions have added to his stature 
through the years. The rich rewards of his 
ministry have been shared by the commu- 
nity and congregations from Olyphant to 
Shenandoah. 
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The President’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing. item by Marquis Childs, from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
June 20, 1956, is must reading for all 
Americans: 

PRESIDENT’Ss HEALTH CERTAIN To BE IsSUE 
(By Marquis Childs) 


The issue of President Eisenhower’s health 
will not be ruled out no matter how opti- 
mistic the assurances of his doctors and as- 
sociates. As a candidate for a second term, 
he will be confronted with it until election 
day. 

Those close to the President profess to be 
not in the least concerned at this prospect. 
They are confident that the President’s re- 
covery from his operation and his own opti- 
mistic temperament will answer any and 
all insinuations about his capacity to serve 
for another 4 years. Mofeover, they say that 
any effort to exploit the health issue is cer- 
tain to backfire and build up sympathy for 
Mr. Eisenhower. 

There are indications that the Democrats, 
too, are afraid any effort to capitalize on the 
President’s illnesses will bring a sentimental 
reaction on the part of many people who will 
want to show Ike that they afe sorry for 
him and they believe in him no matter what 
has happened. 

The Democratic line is likely, therefore, to 
be also one of sympathy—sympathy for a 
gallant soldier pressured by self-seeking poli- 
ticians into the intolerable ordeal of another 
4 years in the White House when he should 
be allowed to retire to well-earned peace and 
quiet. 

But health will be uppermost in the minds 
of many politicians in both parties. Photo- 
stats are being circulated in Washington of 
a news story from the Milwaukee Journal 
headed, “Ike Had Wrong Operation, Phil- 
adelphia Surgeon Says.” 

This was based on an interview with Dr. 
Robert B. Laucks of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Graduate School of Medicine, who 
said that the bypassing operation would not 
relieve the President's symptoms of pain and 
discomfort although it did get around the 
intestinal obstruction. 

Another University of Pennsylvania special- 
ist, Dr. Isidor Ravdin, was one of the team 
of the surgeons in the operating room at 
the time of the President’s operation. Dr. 
Ravdin, who joined with the other doctors 
in the optimistic report that Mr. Eisenhower 
would recover sufficiently to run for reelec- 
tion, has stayed at Walter Reed Hospital 
virtually all the time since the emergency 
operation was performed. 

Some Democrats have gone so far as to 
suggest, strictly in private thus far, that a 
committee or commission to pass on the 
fitness of the President is in order. If any- 
thing like this were publicly proposed be- 
fore the President's convalescence, it would 
certainly be resented by everyone. 

The unhappy precedent is being recalled 
of the Republican Senators who invaded the 
sick room of the ailing President Woodrow 
Wilson, ostensibly on a matter of state, ac- 
tually to see what condition he was in. 

One of them, the late Senator Albert Fall 
who was later disgraced in the Teapot Dome 
case, is said to have suddenly pulled back 
the covers on the bed to determine if Wilson 
was paralyzed. 

One of the noted specialists attending Wil- 
son declared that he was “organically sound, 
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able-minded, and able-bodied.” Mark Sulli- 
van, in Our Times, notes that this went “as 
far in minimizing Wilson’s condition as a 
natural wish for allaying public concern 
would temper scientific accuracy.” 

There then was no question of a presi- 
dential race, since Wilson was in his sec- 
ond term and the two-term tradition had 
not yet been violated. Wilson was able in 
his last months in the White House to func- 
tion only fitfully. 

Stricken on September 26, 1919, he died in 
retirement on February 3, 1924. 

Another and less sensational proposal, still 
in the idea stage, is for a commission to in- 
quire into the Office of the Presidency to 
determine whether it should be diminished 
or whether the effort to delegate certain 
powers is a contradiction of the nature of 
the American Government, which makes the 
President the sole unifying force’ under the 
Federal system. 

This would, as now discussed, be a bi- 
partisan commission on which medical ex- 
perts, political scientists, and others would 
serve. 

Whether with the conventions and the 
campaign so close, it is possible to take the 
whole subject, so vital to the future of 
America not just for 1 campaign or 1 elec- 
tion, out of the realm of speculation, rumor, 
propaganda, gossip, and downright malice is 
doubtful. But few would dispute that it 
should be put on a higher plane. 





Promising Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Sunday Star, 
Washington, D. C., on June 17, 1956, 
calling attention to the fact that labor 
and capital in the soft coal industry 
have created a shipping corporation to 
carry their product to European mar- 
kets: 

PROMISING PARTNERSHIP 

Labor and capital in the soft coal industry 
are entering into an unusual and promising 
venture in their creation of a shipping cor- 
poration to carry their product to the boom- 
ing European market. With 2 coal-carrying 
railroads also participating, a group of coal- 
producing companies and the United Mine 
Workers are putting $50 million into the new 
shipping concern. The announced plan is 
to acquire ships—presumably by lease or 
purchase—for American flag operation under 
direct management of the new company. 

European demand for American bitumi- 
nous coal has been mounting steadily for the 
past several years and industry authorities 
express confidence the trend will continue. 
Our exports to that market totaled 27 mil- 
lion tons last year and will be higher in 1956. 
By 1960, the market is estimated at 44 mil- 
lion tons and by 1975 at 55 million. Pur- 
chases currently are being made on contracts 
covering as long as 5 years. Delivery poses 
two problems in the transportation field 
alone, first of all the question of enough 
shipping space and, secondly, the question 
of keeping costs low enough to hold the 
market. Existing cargo space not only is 
being strained already but there is always 
danger of it being diverted to other traffic. 
By operating its own ships, the group joined 
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in this current venture hopes to assure it- 
self of an important part of the needed trans- 
port capacity. It hopes, likewise, to main- 
tain a rate structure that will help solve 
the cost problem. 

Described by one of the railroad spokes- 
men as an “unprecedented partnership,” the 
plan is credited to an initial proposal by 
John L. Lewis, UMW president. Its im- 
plementation, however, reflects an imagina- 
tive as well as businesslike approach to a 
problem of mutual interest to both the labor 
and industry sides of the partnership. Itisa 
good example of teamwork in the economic 
world. 





The Late Honorable Alben W. Barkley 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have enjoyed the friendship of 
the great man whose memory we at this 
moment honor. I have been very closely 
associated with our beloved colleague 
and I have known him intimately and 
well; I have admired and loved him 
through the years. 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY Was a Citizen of the 
world, and today the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of the universe are mourning his 
death. This great man was not only 
loved in Kentucky; he was not only 
loved in America; but he was loved and 
admired by the men of many races in all 
parts of the world. 

Because of our mutual interest in the 
welfare of the tobacco farmers of our 
Nation and of our mutual interest and 
activities in the Interparliamentary 
Union, we have been very closely asso- 
ciated with each other. Mr. BARKLEY, as 
chairman of the American group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, designated 
me as a delegate to the first meeting of 
that great organization,.which I attend- 
ed approximately 10 years ago. It was 
because of his great interest in the activi- 
ties and the affairs of that organiza- 
tion that I became interested and finally 
was elected as a member of the nine-man 
executive committee of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, in which the lawmakers 
of 46 nations of the world are now 
participating. 

I recall with pleasant memories our 
visit together to the Holy Land, the 
place where Christ was born, en route 
to Cairo for the first postwar meeting 
of the Union. Our distinguished col- 
league was loved and respected and held 
in high esteem by members of that great 
organization which has labored through 
the years for peace and a better world 
understanding. He is the only member 
of the American Senate to my knowledge 
who has served on the executive com- 
mittee of the Interparliamentary Union. 
When I was elected to the executive 
committee, I, of course, deemed it a 
great honor. During the Easter holi- 
days the executive committee met in 
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Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. It was an im- -A Happy Hospital: Veterans’ Hospital at 


portant meeting; but as chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, it was 
necessary for me to remain in Wash- 
‘ington and to forego this meeting in 
Yugoslavia because the farm bill was in 
conference. I knew that Red China was 
seeking admission to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union and that the petitions of 
Red China would have the support of 
Russia and all of its satellites. The 
State Department had urged me to at- 
tend this meeting, but I considered the 
farm problems of America of paramount 
importance and could not abandon my 
post of duty here. 

In this situation I turned to my be- 
loved friend, the distinguished statesman 
of the world, ALBEN W. BARKLEY. I dis- 
cussed the matter with him in the Demo- 
cratic cloakroom in the Senate, and he 
agreed with me that under no circum- 
stances should I leave Washington be- 
cause of the importance of the farm bill. 
I then asked him if he would go as my 
alternate and substitute to attend this 
very important meeting. Mr. BarKLrEy 
said, “I will talk it over with Mrs. Bark- 
ley; and if I can possibly do so, I will.” 

He finally advised me that he would 
represent me at the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive commitee in Yugoslavia. I went 
to the airport to see them off and to bid 
them bon voyage. On that day the 
Barkleys were happy and lighthearted 
as we waved to them on their last voy- 
age together across the sea. 

Mr. BaRKLEY was successful in his ef- 
forts at the meeting at Dubrovnik. 

This great man, whom we honor at 
this moment, could not have died more 
gloriously nor could he have lived more 
magnificently. When I think of his po- 
litical life and the political campaigns in 
which he has engaged, I know that he 
was always guided and directed by the 
impulses and sentiments expressed in 
these brief words: 

When the one great Scorer comes to write 
against my name, 

He will write not that I won or lost but how 
I played the game. 


I also think of a poem: 


Oh, heart of mine, we shouldn't worry so 

What we've missed of calm we couldn't have, 
you know! 

What we've met of stormy pain and of sor- 
rows driving rain 

We can better meet again if it blow! 

For we know not every morrow can be sad; 

So forget all the sorrow we have had. 

Let us fold away our fears and put by our 
foolish tears, 

And through all the coming years just be 
glad. 


I am glad that I knew ALBEn W. BarkK- 
LEY: May we through all the coming 
years just be glad that we have known 
and loved this great man and have 
worked and labored with him here in the 
Halls of Congress. 

We need not build a monument to the 
memory of ALBEN W. BaRKLEY. He has 
built for himself many magnificent and 
beautiful monuments in the hearts of 
his friends throughout the world. His 
life was a blessing and a benediction to 
all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to his lovely and 
devoted wife and to all the members of 
his family my very deep and profound 
sympathy. May God bless them all. 
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Coral Gables, Fla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Happy Hospital,” written by 
Francis A. Adams, a volunteer veteran 
of the Spanish-American War and also 
of World WarI. — 

The article lauds the members of the 
staff and the employees of the veterans’ 
hospital at Coral Gables, Fla., for the 
excellent treatment accorded veteran 
patients. It is heartening to know of the 
fine work performed by these public 
servants and its effect on the welfare of 
our veterans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 





A Happy HospitTaL 


There is an atmosphere of calmness that 
is absolutely free of tension in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Coral Gables, Fla. 
It furnishes an example of the happy union 
of three elements—the patient, the doctor, 
and the staff. There is an air of confidence 
at this place which envelops the patient 
upon arrival. 

The routine of a great medical organiza- 
tion is not neglected, yet there is no harsh 
and hurried process that would tend to dis- 
turb a sick man. The common denomina- 
tor in everything is quiet, efficient team work. 
Things go along smoothly. After a few days 
the patient realizes that this is indeed a 
“happy hospital,” a term of endearment that 
is bestowed in only rare instances. 

Arrival at the hospital is an event that 
the patient will never forget. It is the 
culmination of a long series of events. He is 
greeted in the reception room where he has 
been notified to report, by an attendant who 
shows a genuine interest in every case. No 
matter how many applicants may be in the 
room, the latest arrival is not left to cool his 
heels, but is given a friendly nod and told to 
take a seat. 

Then in only a few minutes, the attend- 
ant’s words are: “Let me have_your notifica- 
tion card.” This is the opening of the in- 
terview that will speedily lead to your being 
assigned to the proper ward. 

There is endless paper work in operating 
a hospital that cares for hundreds of patients. 
This is essential and inescapable. It can be 
made a torment to the sick or imbue one with 
hope. The latter is the happy approach that 
exists at Coral Gables, You are not treated 
as an intruder. 

To get the story of how a veteran gains 
admittance you have to go back to some 
necessary preliminary steps. A veteran has 
to establish his status. This requires that 
he get in personal contact with his county 
medical officer, his county service officer, and 
through him get in touch with the VA re- 
gional representative. 

Service papers showing honorable discharge 
from the Armed Forces of the United States 
of America have to be produced; some are 
photostated and an identification card is 
established. 

With thees steps taken in the veteran’s 
home town or nearest VA office, the wheels 
begin to turn and within a period of 10 days 
to 2 weeks a notice is sent to the veteran 
that his papers have been examined and that 
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he is duly registered as qualified for hospital 
treatment or surgical care. 

In the case of surgery the patient is ad- 
vised to arrange his personal affairs so as 
to be absent from home for a period of 2 to 
3 weeks, according to the nature of the op- 
eration. 

When the applicant decides upon a time 
that he can go to the hospital he asks for 
a definite date of entry. Upon getting a let- 
ter from VA notifying him of the date of ad- 
mission he also is given a memorandum 
sheet of instruction telling him what to 
bring with him in the way of personal effects, 
and listing things that cannot be brought 
with him, stipulating firearms or drugs. 

At the reception desk on the date of ar- 
rival the veteran’s papers are immediately 
available. Take the case of No. 48986B— 
who arrived 10:30 a. m., July 27, 1955. He 
had made original application in May, on 
proper forms and following a local medical 
examination by Dr. J. D. Parker, Stuart, Fla., 
Martin County medical officer, The papers 
had been forwarded to VA through Martin 
County Service Officer H. B. Kraft. The 
regional contact representative C. T. Shee- 
han, of Fort Pierce, had examined the ap- 
plicant and inspected his papers. Because 
the operation was not critical, but curative, 
entry had been delayed until there was an 
available vacancy. 

With the VA notice in hand, the veteran, 
whose service number is C-911609—handed 
it to the receptionist. It was compared with 
the papers assembled at the desk and found 
to be in order. 

“We've been looking for you,” the attend- 
ant said in a friendly voice. It was noted 
that on. May 18, 1955, the applicant had 
visited VA hospital, Coral Gables, and had 
received emergency examination by Dr. Max- 
well at the ambulance emergency entrance. 
It was further noted that the case would be 
accelerated. 

“Now you may go to the clothing room at 
the end of the hall,” the attendant directed, 
“and change your clothes for hospital dress.” 

At the clothing room civilian clothing is 
changed and checked for storage so as to be 
available upon your discharge. With hos- 
pital cost, pajamas and bathrobe, the en- 
trant passes on carrying with him the few 
toilet articles he has brought. Dressed in 
hospital attire you return to the induction 
center near the reception room, where a 
clerk gives you a card for a blood test; a 
urine test and an X-ray-heart test. To go 
through these processes may take an hour 
or more, so it may be well along toward 
noon before you arrive at your ward. 

Here a nurse at the ward control station 
will ask what diet you have been on, and if . 
you say “I’ve been eating regularly,” she will 
issue you a diet card stamped “Regular,” and 
tell you to go to the mess hall on the main 
floor for lunch. 

Thus begins your introduction to hospital 
fare. At Coral Gables the food is excellent 
in quality, is well prepared, and is served at- 
tractively cafeteria style. Regular schedules 
are observed, with orthopedic cases having 
the first period and with their tables reserved 
nearest to the-entrance and food counters. 
There is no rush and no evidence that you 
are being put through the mill. The mess 
hall at Coral Gables is the former grand din- 
ingroom of the fabulous Miami Biltmore. 

Upon return to your ward after lunch on 
your first day, you are visited by the doctor 
in charge. He is accompanied by the head 
nurse. An identification tag is tied to the 
foot of your bed. 

You have become one of the patients in the 
ward, and your welfare and comfort are 
placed under strict hospital supervision, in- 
cluding that of a dietitian who designates 
what you are to have at each meal. 

Throughout the day and night nurses or 
attendants stop at your bed to take your 
temperature and pulse and to ask if you have 
evacuated. Orderlies bring ice water, towels, 
washcloths, and changes of clothing. Those 
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in need of special diet or feeding are cared 
for with scrupulous attention. 

For the first day or so a patient is restless 
and inquisitive. The time hangs heavy, and 
he wonders why he is not whisked off to the 
operating room so that the affair may be 
over with. 

Why these endless visits by groups of doc- 
tors who look at some records and pass on? 

Things cannot go as fast as you might 
wish. It is only in an emergency case that 
action is speeded up. One night in July 1955 
an emergency patient entered the ward at 
11:30 p. m. and was operated on for acute 
appendicitis and was back in his bed in less 
than an hour. The actual operation was per- 
formed in 25 minutes. 

But for the patient who is being cared for 
in preparation for surgery that does not call 
for posthaste, the process is gradual. He is 
conditioned for the ordeal. 

After several days in the ward the patient 
begins to get the swing of things. He hears 
that his blood test has been completed; that 
the cardiograph report from the X-ray room 
has come through and that it is favorable; 
that the other tests, taken upon the day of 
entry, have all been collected and made part 
of his record; that the facts have been stud- 
ied and his case properly diagnosed. 

The case of No. 48986B is growing into a 
carefully compiled hospital record. It is 
getting so elaborate that the doctors can be- 
gin to see the true condition of the patient 
and can act with accuracy. , 

A nurse, while taking temperature and 
pulse in the morning routine, will say in a 
confiding voice, ““We will have to stop feed- 
ing you through the mouth today. We want 
to get you ready for the operation.” 

Then for 24 hours the red tag dangles from 
your bed. It reads: “No food by mouth.” 

During the 24 hours of restricted feeding, 
the patient has been readied for the hour 
when he will be wheeled on a stretcher to the 
operating room. For several days he has 
become accustomed to visits from the chief 
surgeon and his associates. They have 
chatted with him and have established a 
friendly relationship. The physicians are 
men of fine caliber and are dedicated to their 
profession. They possess the rare quality of 
human gentleness that affects their patients 
with feelings of admiration and confidence. 

The individual case of No. 48986B disclosed 
that the patient was in his 8lst year. He 
was a veteran of the Spanish-American War 
1898-1902 and of World War L Dr. M. H. 
Todd, senior surgeon, said encouragingly, 
“Your heart is all right and we can fix you 
up with a-local anesthetic.” 

Turning to his associate Dr. R. G. Reid, he 
said, “I'll perform this operation tomorrow.” 

Next day it was less than an hour whén the 
patient was back in his bed and resting com- 
fortably. The hernia operation has been 
painless. 

It was during the period of convalescense 
that the amiable atmosphere of the hospital 
is appreciated. Every week there is general 
inspection of the hospital, when E. F. Zim- 
mermann, M, D. chief of professional serv- 
ices, accompanied by visiting general offi- 
cers, makes a tour of the wards and other 
facilities. 

These men find time to stop at a bedside 
and talk with the patients, not in a perfunc- 
tory manner but in a friendly spirit. Their 
inspection includes a survey of the enter- 
tainment features that are staged for the 
patients, under the direction of chief of 
special services, Claude Lipscomb. For the 
convenience of the entire staff and the 
patients and their visitors, there is a well 
appointed PX. When the patient can leave 
his ward there are places to go. The library, 
the recreation hall, the swimming pool. 

For the next several days the period of re- 
cuperation was a time of varied activities 
and pleasant association with the staff and 
fellow patients. At the same time the faith- 
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ful stream of callers came each day to offer 
help in little things; there was the repre- 
sentative of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, who confided the news that, “Two 
other comrades are here”; the callers from 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars stopped to give 
a cheering word; the Red Cross resident rep- 
resentative and the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
American Legion found something they could 
do for veterans. Mail and floral remem- 
brances were delivered daily. 

Callers each day included the chaplain, 
relatives and friends during the afternoon 
2:30 to4p.m. These visitors from the out- 
side were helpful in bringing a human touch 
to the period of confinement. Floral re- 
membrances brightened the sickrooms and 
were a constant reminder that people are not 
forgotten in a time of affiiction. Most pa- 
tients were assigned three to aroom. There 
was no overcrowding. 

For recreation those who are at Coral 
Gables have a wide variety of entertainment. 
The weekly program includes card games, 
bingo and concerts. These affairs are spon- 
sored by fraternal organizations and prizes 
are furnished. 

The 10 a. m. Sunday services held in the 
great hall by Chaplain James A. Boston is 
an event that is well attended. On every 
floor and in almost every ward there are TV 
sets and radio that patients bring with them, 
and share with roommates, when they are 
unable to go to the amusement centers. 

Of course everyone who goes to a hospital 
wants to get well and be back home. But 
that day of departure is not hurried just to 
meet the desire of the patient. The doctors 
and nurses have to take care that everything 
is all right. The diet must be reestablished 
to normal and a final check made to see that 
there is no aftermath from the operation. 

Then the checkout gets underway. The 
patient goes through a dental examination; 
again the blood tests and ultimately the 
record shows that case No. 48986B can be 
closed. 

Like running a picture in reverse, one goes 
to all the checking points and finally to the 
clothing room. The silent efficient system 
works, for there at the appointed hour, are 
your clothes. You shift from the hospital 
pajamas and robe. You return to the recep- 
tion room in civilian attire and you are free 
to go home. 

The lesson you have learned in 3 weeks is 
that human kindness is the best medicine 
in the world; that a hospital can take on 
personality, and be a place where happiness 
manifests itself and that service is a matter 
that springs from the heart. The VA hos- 
pital at Coral Gables, Fla., is, indeed, a happy 
hospital. 

Francis A. ADAMS. 

Stuart, Fia., September 8, 1955. 





Youthful Federal Attorney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the folowing editorial 
which appeared in a recent edition of the 
Wilkes-Barre Record eommenting on 
the appointment of Attorney Robert J. 
Hourigan, a member of a prominent 
Wilkes-Barre family, as senior assistant 
to the United States attorney for the 
middle district of Pennsylvania: 


June 21 


FeprraL ATTORNEY 


Appointment of Attorney Robert J. Hour- 
igan of Forty Fort to the post of senior assist. 
ant to the United States Attorney for the 
middle district of Pennsylvania is impres- 
sive recognition for one of the younger mem- 
bers of the Luzerne County bar. 

Attorney Hourigan, member of a family 
with many ties in the legal profession and 
the community, is a man who obviously is 
going places in a hurry, as he makes up time 
lost by his service in the Second World War. 
Admitted to the bar only 7 years ago, he has 
served as assistant district attorney under 
two Luzerne County prosecutors and as a 
special deputy to the attorney general of 
Pennsylvania, an unusual record of public 
service. He also has sandwiched private 
practice between these assignments. 

Attorney Hourigan enters upon the duties 
of his new office with considerable experience 
beyond his years. United States Attorney 
J. Julius Levy has acquired the services of a 
seasoned, capable and conscientious aide who 
will measure up to the responsibilities he 
has been called on to assume, 





What Do You Know About CD? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached editorial entitled “What Do You 
Know About CD?” which appeared in 
the June 7 issue of the Observer, of 
Kearny, N. J., is a timely one. I wish to 
commend the editor for calling this sub- 
ject to the attention of the people in such 
a forceful and pointed manner. The 
editorial follows: 


Wuat Do You Know Azsour CD? 


Are you one of the citizens who poke fun 
at the neighbor who is an ardent volunteer 
in civil defense? 

It is amazing how many people there are 
in this country who, as taxpayers, think it 
is perfectly all right to spend $40 billion a 
year to maintain the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and yet scoff at civil defense. These 
people seem to forget that our military force 
is a standby organization, ready to move 
against an enemy when necessary. But the 
men of this vast Army and Navy are not 
producers—they are consumers of food, 
clothing, transportation, weapons, and a 
hundred other things. 

Who produces all this? ‘You, the citizens, 
who are not in the military organization. 
The minute this huge military organization 
goes into action, civil defense, the fourth 
branch of the service, is critically necessary. 
This fourth branch is composed of the citi- 
zens who must produce the equipment, food, 
transportation, etc., that the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force must have, and these citizens 
must do one thing more, they must protect 
the homeland because your military will be 
busy elsewhere. 

This cannot wait until calamity is upon us. 
Emergencies require a trained force that 
knows what to do, and you, if you want to 
be 3 good citizen, should be part of it. We 
have heard all the answers. You are too 
busy or you can’t be bothered; you must 
earn a living, etc. You won’t be doing any 
of these things if international relations get 
out of hand and an enemy decides to send 
a@ bomb or two our way. 
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1956 


There Is No Reason To Be Proud in 
Announcing Again “I Told You So” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 21, 1956, 
emphasizes an important moral princi- 
ple. There are some who think it is of 
no great moment that Egypt violates the 
Suez Canal Treaty, its own obligations 
and the United Nations resolutions, when 
Egypt blockades the Suez Canal against 
its use by the State of Israel. 

It is of great moment, that what Egypt 
does today against Israel, tomorrow she 
may do against Britain and the next day 
against the United States. 

When will our Secretary of State wake 
up to the fact that you cannot violate a 
principle just a little bit? Violation of 
a principle is tantamount to its destruc- 
tion. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SHEPILOV IN EGYPT 

The visit of Dmitri Shepilov, the Soviet 
Union's new foreign minister, was the high 
feature of the Egyptian celebration of the 
end of the British occupation of the Suez 
Canal zone. It was his first excursion in 
foreign affairs as the responsible minister—a 





. bold reminder that the “focal point’’ of Soviet 


aspirations which Stalin outlined to Hitler 
16 years ago is well on the way to achieve- 
ment. The Soviet Union is in the Middle 
East to stay. 

Egypt is now completely independent, but 
for how long? Colonel Nasser’s jubilant 
speech had little in it about reconstruction 
at home and much about freeing Palestine 
and helping the Arab countries get rid of the 
westerner. It looks more and more as if the 
colonel intends “to busy home minds with 
foreign quarrels.” How different from his 
predecessor, the domestic-minded Colonel 
Naguib, who wanted the new Egypt to tend 
its own garden. However, Nasser has little 
power of his own to do much more than 
swashbuckle. It is Soviet armed might— 
given to Egypt under the “commercial trans- 
action” with Soviet Czechoslovakia and 
prominently on display in the air and on the 
ground during this week’s celebrations— 
which imparts more than local authority to 
Colonel Nasser. It did not require Shepilov 
at his side to demonstrate that the revolu- 
tionary junta in Cairo is leaning more and 
more on what Shepilov called its “reliable 
friend” in Moscow to achieve its vaunting 
ambitions. 

The spectacle at Cairo should apply a spur 
to the Western allies to integrate their di- 
plomacy under article 2 of the North Atlantic 
Alliance. Egypt’s control of the Suez Canal 
confers a world responsibility upon Colonel 
Nasser and his successors. The responsibility 
is to world shipping. Noninterference was 
laid down in the original 1888 convention and 
revalidated in the Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
under which the British have quit the area. 
How has Colonel Nasser interpreted the agree- 
ment? By using his new power over the canal 
to intensify his blockade practices at Israel’s 
expense. In other words, control of the key 
to this vital world artery is being misused to 
pursue a national quarrel—altogether con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the 1888 
convention. 

All this, moreover, {s in flat violation of a 
U. N. Security Council resolution. A fresh 
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effort should be made by the Western Powers 
to bring Egypt’s violation to Russia’s at- 
tention with the view of getting Colonel Nas- 
ser to lift the blockade. Before Bulganin 
and Khrushchev went to Lindon, they said 
they would cooperate in promoting Israel- 
Arab peace. Here is the place to begin. Per- 
haps it is useless to expect any such coopera- 
tion. Shepilov at Cairo was not belligerent, 
but he stressed once again the oneness of 
the Soviet Union with the Soviet world. In 
any event the Western allies must work to- 
gether or face the prospect of complete 
extrusion not only from the Middle East but 
also from the eastern Mediterranean. 





Civil Rights—Cleveland, Ohio, Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago the press of the Nation 
reported a most remarkable and almost 
unbelievable incident which occurred in 
Cleveland, Ohio, a place which is noted 
as the seat of some of the most ardent 
agitation for so-called civil rights. Ac- 
cording to these reports, a judge of one 
of the Cleveland courts issued an exile 
order, under which one of his court em- 
ployees was required to place a Negro 
woman and her minor children on a train 
or a bus and send them back from Ohio 
to Alabama. 

Section 2 of article IV of the United 
States Constitution reads: 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States. 


It is an unquestioned constitutional 
right of every citizen to live anywhere in 
the United States where he or she may 
desire to live. 

According to the newspaper stories, 
this Negro woman protested tearfully 
that she and her children desired to live 
in Ohio and did not want to live in Ala- 
bama. Over this tearful protest and in 
violation of a clear constitutional right, 
they were not only ordered back to Ala- 
bama; they were sent back to Alabama. 

Undoubtedly this is a violation of civil 
rights, but I have not heard of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation being placed 
on the case. 

Undoubtedly this is a violation of civil 
rights, but I have not heard of any pro- 
test from Ohio or elsewhere on the part 
of those who work themselves into a 
frenzy of protest whenever any violation 
of so-called civil rights is reported south 
of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Is ‘there a double standard of conduct 
on the question of civil rights? Does the 
fact that the act is committed in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, convert into a laudable and 
praiseworthy act something which would 
be denounced and excoriated if commit- 
ted in the South? 

It may well be that this Cleveland 
judge feels that he has as much right 


to ignore the Constitution of the United © 


States as the Supreme Court has, and 
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that he is following established precedent 
in doing so. 

Although this order of banishment has 
not created any furor, or even a ripple of 
protest, in the North and East, it has 
attracted some notice in the South. The 
Metropolitan Herald, of Atlanta, Ga., 
carried an editorial in its June 13 issue 
calling attention to this unconstitu- 
tional deportation order. I insert the 
editorial from the Metropolitan Herald 
herewith as a part of my remarks: 

CIvIL RIGHTS—CLEVELAND, OHIO, STYLE 


In America a man can choose to live where 
ever he pleases. There are no passports re- 
quired for crossing State lines as is true in 
Europe where many small countries, each 
with their borders guarded, prevent free 
travel. 

The right to live and work where one 
pleases is as much a part of civil rights as 
is the right to mix and mingle, regardless 
of race, color, or creed, as is being advocated 
on a Nationwide basis today. 

These being facts of life, it is rather in- 
congruous to read where a jobless Negress 
was, under a court order, placed on a bus 
with her eight minor children and told to 
leave Cleveland and go back to her native 
Livingston, Ala. 

We can understand why this woman could 
be denied public relief from the State of 
Ohio because she had not been a legal resi- 
dent for a year, but we can’t help but chuckle 
when a judge in a State which would force 
integration on the South under a civil rights 
belief, deports a resident of another State 
and orders her to catch the bus and get 
going. She had broken no law apparently, 
although the article telling of her plight did 
have some funny angles. It seems her chil- 
dren ranged in age from an 11-day-old infant 
to a 17-year-old girl. However the dispatch 
said, “Mrs. Winston and her husband sepa- 
rated 5 years ago. She came to Cleveland 4 
years ago because she could not earn a living 
in Alabama.” 

A later dispatch said, “A Negro woman and 
her eight dependent children who were 
forced to leave Cleveland, Ohio, because they 
were not eligible for State relief there, re- 
turned home today. The husband met his 
family when they arrived by train from 
Cleveland.” 

Maybe the civil rights belief in the North 
is like the gooney bird, which can’t see where 
it is going and don’t give a hoot. 





The Freedom Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
terms of the Geneva talks the Commu- 
nist Government of China agreed to re- 
lease all American prisoners. The action 
of the Reds'in keeping in captivity 13 
Americans after having made this prom- 
ise is a matter which rankles us all. 

We have been fortunate that one of 
those imprisoned has _ subsequently 
gained his freedom and has returned to 
this country to tell of the horrors of cap- 
tivity. He has made vigorous efforts 
since his return to arouse Americans to 
the plight of those who remained behind. 

This man, Father Harold Rigney, 8S. 
V. D., in conjuction with the Back Yards 
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Council of Chicago, is spearheading the 
freedom crusade in an endeavor to free 
those innocent American citizens who 
are still held in prison. The crusade is 
a national letter-writting campaign 
aimed at convincing publicity-con- 
scious Mao Tse-tung of the advisability 
of releasing our countrymen. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members and 
all other citizens of our Nation to join 
in this great movement. I have a spe- 
cial interest in the freedom crusade be- 
cause one of my constituents, Rev. Jo- 
seph Patrick McCormack, of Palmyra, N. 
Y., is among those being held, but I feel 
the seriousness of the situation should 
impel all Americans to take pen in hand 
to aid this program. 





Gen. Horacio Aguirre Mufioz, Outstanding 
Nicaraguan, Is Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks and to include 
other material, I submit for insertion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
from the Americas Daily on the death of 
Gen. Horacio Aguirre Mufioz. This out- 
standing citizen of Nicaragua is survived 
by his widow and by two distinguished 
sons, Dr. Frencisco Aguirre and Dr. Ho- 
racio Aguirre. I am sure my colleagues 
join me in extending sympathy to the 
bereaved. 

GENERAL HoRActio AGUIRRE MuNoz, OUTSTAND- 
ING NICARAGUAN, Is DEAD 


Gen. Horacio Aguirre Mufioz, outstand- 
ing personality in the political and social 
circles of his country, Nicaragua, as well as 
the other Central American Republics, died 
at 12:35 a. m., Monday, after 4 days of being 
gravely ill. 

For the Americas Daily the death of Gen. 
Aguirre Mufioz is, besides a news item of 
interest for the Latin American circles, a 
reason for deep mourning, since he was the 
father of our publisher and editor, Drs: Fran- 
cisco and Horacia Aguirre, respectively, and 
because he gave us his experience as veteran 
newspaperman at the service of the noble 
ideals, inspiring always he Panamericanist 
work of this newspaper, edited in Miami to 
promote a better understanding among the 
peoples of the Americas. 

General Aguirre was attended by the dis- 
tinguished physicians, Dr. Manuel Lores, as 
family doctor, and Dr. John Broward. Rev. 
Father Antonio Navarrete, distinguished 
member of the Catholic clergy of Miami, ad- 
ministered the last religious services. 

The funeral services for Gen. Aguirre 
Mufioz will take place tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, at 4 p. m. The funeral cortege will 
leave from Philbrick Funeral Home, located 
across the street from the main entrance of 
Barry College. His remains will rest at 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 

It was only 2 years ago, in June 1954, that 
General Aguirre Mufioz came to live in 
Miami together with his distinguished wife, 
Mrs. Pilar Baca de Aguirre Mufioz They 
established their home here in order to be 
near their sons, and to lend orientation, 
with his spirit and intelligence, to the Pan- 
americanist work of the Americas Daily. 
When the paper was inaugurated he was 
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here contributing to the laying of the foun- 
dations of this enterprise to which he was 
connected by spiritual and ideological bonds. 

Here in Miami, where he lived with his 
son, Horacio, as well as in Washington, resi- 
dence of his son, Francisco, General Aguirre 
Mufioz made numerous friends—social, dip- 
lomatic, and political, conquering the good 
will and respect of all those who knew him 
well. 

Gen. Aguirre Mufioz was born in Leén, Nic- 
aragua, on May 22, 1873, the son of Gen. 
Horacio Aguirre and Mrs. Mercedes Mufioz 
de Aguirre, who was a daughter of the illus- 
trious Central American hero, José Trinidad 
Mufioz, who was the first one to face, in the 
middle of last century, the foreign invasion 
of Central America. 

On several occasions, not only during ad- 
ministrations directed by the Liberal Party 
to which he belonged and gave prestige, Gen. 
Aguirre Mufoz was a genuine representative 
to the Congress of the Republic. Among 
other important positions he held, in difficult 
Central-American eras, delicate diplomatic 
functions, as Nicaragua’s Plenipotentiary, 
and it was his lot also to be outstanding fig- 
ure at the First International Conference 
of the Central American Republics, held at 
the beginning of this century. Also, during 
314 years he was Secretary of the General 
Command of the Nicaraguan Republic (1933- 
36). Years after he was Comptroller Gen- 
eral of Exchange Operations and later direc- 
tor of the National Bank of Nicaragua. 

In Honduras, where Aguirre Mufioz was 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pienipo- 
tentiary of Nicaragua, in another occasion 
he discharged the duties of private secretary 
to the President of the Honduran Republic, 
General Rafael Lépez Gutiérrez. In El Sal- 
vador and Guatemala, Gen. Aguirre Mufioz 
in the first steps of his life, had military 
duties which he discharged, as when he was 
in the same service in his own country, with 
a high sense of honor, manifested in abso- 
lute loyalty and always proven valor. 

In the course of his long and honest public 
life, Gen. Aguirre Mufioz took part in the 
struggles of journalism, dignifying with his 
opinions and his decorous and elegant writ- 
ing ability, the high function of the jour- 
nalist. 

In the city of Leén, Nicaragua, on March 
14, 1919, he was married to his now widow 
Dofia Pilar Baca de Aguirre Mufioz, dignified 
lady, and together founded a home of ex- 
emplary virtues, inspired on the most 
healthy principles of Christian morality and 
Catholic religion. Descendants of said mar- 
riage are his sons Francisco and Horacio and 
his daughter Merceditas, who died at an early 
age in Tegucigalpa. 

The Americas Daily, when informing on 
this irreparable loss, sends its expressions of 
deep condolence to the inconsolable widow 
of the illustrious deceased, Dofia Pilar Baca 
de Aguirre Mufioz, to his sons, Francisco 
Aguirre and Mrs. Gladys de Aguirre and Ho- 
racio Aguirre and Mrs. Helen de Aguirre, and 
likewise to his brother, Don Ignacio Aguirre 
Mufioz, and sisters, Miss Concepcién Aguirre 
Mufioz and Mrs. Mercedes Aguirre de Ar- 
giiéllo, the last two residing at Ledén, 
Nicaragua. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of the Ordination of 
Father Jurica, of Pittston, Pa. 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
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orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News on Satur- 
day, June 16, 1956, which calls atten- 
tion to the 50th anniversary of the or- 
dination of Rev. Father Andrew J. Ju- 
rica, of St. John the Baptist Church, 
Pittston, Pa., which was celebrated on 
Sunday, June 17, 1956: 
FATHER JURICA’S JUBILEE 

The Reverend Andrew J. Jurica, who will 
observe the 50th anniversary of his ordi- 
nation tomorrow with a solemn high mass 
of thanksgiving in St. John the Baptist 
Church, Pittston, has had a most unusual 
career. 

When his health failed as he was approach- 
ing his prime, he resigned his pastorate and, 
for the greater part of the past 3 decades, 
he has assisted at St. John’s and other par- 
ishes where his services were needed. Be- 
tween assignments, he has been making his 
home at Harveys Lake. 

Thus, Father Jurica is known not just 
to his home parish, but to a score of others 
where he has celebrated mass, conducted 
special devotions, and filled in at other times. 

Father Jurica’s life has been one of con- 
tinuous prayer, service, and sacrifice. He 
is known far and wide for his piety. In ad- 
dition to the regular retreats for the clergy 
of the diocese, he makes private retreats as 
frequently as opportunities present them- 
selves. 

That he has been spared all these years 
and continues to discharge his priestly duties 
will be a source of great joy and comfort 
to countiess admirers on the occasion of his 
golden jubilee. 





Foreign Aid and Our Friends Abroad— 
Address by Hon. Clement J. Zablocki, 
of Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great privilege last week to be present 
at the State convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Wisconsin when my 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, presented a mem- 
orable address on United States foreign 
policy. An audience of some 2,000 gave 
it undivided attention to a brilliant ex- 
amination of the strength and weak- 
nesses of our present foreign policy, par- 
ticularly with reference to our foreign 
aid programs. This statement by a 
Member of Congress, whose devotion 
and diligence has won the deep respect 
of his fellow members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and of this House 
generally, deserves an even wider audi- 
ence. For this reason, I am glad to be 
able to insert the complete text below: 
AppRESS OF HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, OF 

WISCONSIN, AT THE WISCONSIN STATE DEMO- 

CRATIC CONVENTION, SUPERIOR, WIs., JUNE 

16, 1956 

I am pleased to have this opportunity of 
reporting to you on the subject of our for- 
eign policy. 

Specifically, I want to address myself to 
that rather unpopular topic known as for- 
eign aid. Our foreign-assistance programs 
have been under a particularly serious attack 
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for a number of months, and they will be a 
campaign issue. It is incumbent upon us, 
therefore, to acquaint ourselves thoroughly 
with this subject. 

It is a matter of record that never in the 
history of mankind did any single nation 
extend as much aid and assistance to others 
as did the United States during the past 
decade. The generosity and the far-sighted- 
ness of our people find no parallel in history. 
We have spent billions of dollars to help our 
friends abroad, even though we had to 
shoulder the burden of tremendously high 
taxes to do it. 

As of the first of this year, we have spent 
a total of $53 billion on foreign grants and 
credits: $26 billion between the end of World 
War II and the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict, and $27 billion since the beginning of 
the Korean war. Of this amount, $42 billion 
consisted of outright grants, and $11 billion 
of loans. As you know, Western Europe was 
the primary beneficiary of our assistance, 
receiving about $34 billion in grants and 
credits. The remaining $19 billion were dis- 
tributed all over the world. 

The figures which I have just mentioned 
are staggering. It is no wonder, then, that 
many of our people are questioning the 
need for any further sacrifice on our part, 
and calling for an end to all forms of foreign 
aid. They do this in the belief that we can 
cut off our assistance to our friends abroad 
without any adverse effect on our own Na- 
tion—and in the hope that the termination 
of foreign aid will enable us to reduce our 
,tax burden at home. 

I personally believe that neither of the two 
expectations can be fulfilled, and I shall 
briefly outline the reasons for my convictions. 

In the first place, let me say that I shall 
not attempt to justify our past foreign-aid 
programs. They are already a matter of 
history. Their value has been well estab- 
lished. We have spent the $53 billion on 
projects considered necessary for the recon- 
struction of the economies of our allies, for 
the creation of a collective defense against 
communism, and for the establishment of 
a sound basis for lasting world peace. 

These were not only noble—but at the 
same time very practical goals. I am certain 
that if we had not pursued our past policies, 
many of the free nations would have been 
unable to withstand Communist advances. 
Without our aid, the borders of the Commu- 
nist-dominated territories would not be in 
Eastern Europe, but would probably reach 
today to the very shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

What concerns us today, however, is how 
shall we conduct ourselves with respect to 
our friends abroad in the years to come. 
Shall we continue our foreign-aid programs? 
If so, which programs would be best suited to 
further our own national interest, and at the 
same time meet with the wholehearted sup- 
port of our people? 

Let me digress here for a moment to stress 
the importance of a public acceptance and 
support of our foreign programs and policies. 
If we are divided on this subject at home, 
our action in the international field loses 
much of its effectiveness. Our assistance be- 
comes as bitter as gall to its recipients when 
they read that some Americans refer to their 
countries as “ratholes,” to their people as 
“worthless, backward savages,” and to the 
aid itself as charity extended against the 
donors’ will. I am certain that we would 
feel the same way if we were in their posi- 
tion. 

We can be proud indeed that the Ameri- 
can people on the whole have actively sup- 
ported our foreign-aid programs in the past. 
The Democrats have established an enviable 
record for themselves in this regard. As you 
well know, we have supported the United 
States foreign policy without indulging in 
partisan considerations—even though during 
the last 4 years all-out support became quite 
a chore. 
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Just this week, all three of the Democratic 
Congressmen from Wisconsin again voted in 
favor of the President’s request for an ex- 
tension of the mutual-security program— 
while only 1 of the 7 Republican Repre- 
sentatives from our State stood up and 
backed his President. 

The Democrats in Congress have consist- 
ently given President Eisenhower more sup- 
port on issues vital to the welfare of our 
country, than did the members of his own 
party. On the Mutual Security Act of 1956, 
163—or 76 percent of the Democrats—sup- 
ported the foreign policy of the United 
States, while only 112—or 62 percent of the 
Republicans—backed the bill. Even among 
the Republicans who voted for the bill, many 
did so only because they wanted to get 
through the forthcoming election on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s coattails—but they will 
be among the first to leave him as soon as 
the election is over. 

For this reason, I do not see much sense 
in a man running for the President of the 
United States when he cannot even com- 
mand the loyalty of his own party mem- 
bers when the chips are down. I think that 
it would be much healthier if the Republi- 
cans were honest with the people, and picked 
for their candidate a man who professes 
their own ideals. In that way, the people 
would know the programs and policies they 
are voting for, and there would be no need 
for the Democrats to bail the administration 
out whenever it gets into trouble. I believe 
that the legislative record of the 84th Con- 
gress would have been a sorry sight indeed 
if the American people had given the Presi- 
dent a Republican Congress that he cam- 
paigned for in 1954. 

Regardless of whom the Republicans pick 
for their candidate, however, I am confi- 
dent that we shall not face this situation 
in the years to come because the American 
people, come November, will elect a Demo- 
cratic president and Democratic majorities 
in both Houses of Congress. 

The first point we ought to bear in mind 
as we look to the future is that extensive 
foreign aid, of the kind which we granted 
in the last decade, is a thing of the past. 
The staggering job of post-war reconstruc- 
tion is virtually completed. Foreign aid to- 
day has come to represent only a small frac- 
tion of our Federal budget—and two-thirds 
of it is military in nature. 

During the last couple of years, we have 
spent about $4 billion annually on foreign 
assistance. If we subtract the portion which 
went to military preparedness, and for de- 
fense support, we find that nonmilitary aid 
to our allies has been running at the rate of 
about one-fourth billion dollars to one-half 
billion dollars a year. This is the figure we 
should bear in mind when we speak of for- 
eign aid today. 

Personally, I believe that we ought to 
classify foreign military assistance together 
with our own defense expenditures. There 
are ample reasons for this. Everybody knows 


‘very well that today no single nation can 


stand alone very long, and try to match the 
Communist military might bolstered by 
forced conscription and requisitioned re- 
sources from the captive nations. Such a 
course would prove e@onomically unfeasible 
in the long run. 

Our strength against the Communists 
rests today on the foundations of the col- 
lective security arrangements which have 
been established together with other inde- 
pendent, self-governing nations. A wing of 
jet bombers stationed in England, in France, 
in Turkey or in Greece, means as much to our 
own security against a common menace as if 
it were based in Wisconsin. Consequently, 
the $36 billion which we have put aside this 
year for our own Defense Establishment, and 
the $2 or $3 billion that Congress may appro- 
priate for the mutual security program, are 
actually being devoted to the same purpose: 
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the security of the United States and—in 
a@ larger sense—of the entire free world. 

There is, however, one difference; each 
dollar that is spent through the mutual 
security program produces 4 to 10 times as 
much defense as a dollar actually expended 
for a like purpose in the United States. In 
other words, our country would have to spend 
an additional $12 or more billions a year at 
home in order to obtain as much security 
as we are getting for $2 or $3 billion through 
the mutual security program. 

You can see, therefore, that if we discon- 
tinue our military cooperation and assist- 
ance to our allies, we will have to spend 
proportionately much more for our own 
defense budget—and we will either have to 
increase our taxes to do it, or cut corners on 
such vital domestic programs as highway 
construction, hospital building, veterans 
benefits, social security increases and the 
like. 

Furthermore, by departing from the frame- 
work of the collective security arrangements 
which we have constructed with such great 
effort, we would have to increase our own 
Armed Forces and be prepared to send more 
of our boys overseas when necessary—an 
eventuality which, I am certain, does not 
appeal to anyone of us. 

In the long run we cannot hope to save 
by eliminating the mutual security program. 
On the contrary, such action can prove un- 
economical and expensive both in terms of 
dollars and in terms of national security. 

We come, then, to the second portion of. 
our foreign-aid program: the $1%4 to $1% 
billion spent annually for technical and 
economic assistance to the other free na- 
tions. This assistance consists of outright 
grants, of loans, of gifts (or sales below 
world prices) of our surpluses, and of the 
expense of sending American technicians and 
specialists to foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of aiding them in raising their standard 
of living. 

The question before us is: Can we elimi- 
nate this annual expenditure without any 
bad effects on our national economy and 
well-being? 

The answer to this question is almost as 
clear as the answer to the issue of foreign 
military assistance. Before we come to it, 
however, let us look at a few facts. 

Very few people seem to realize to what 
extent our American security, prosperity, 
employment, and standard of living depend 
on our friendly relations with the rest of 
the world. Last year, the United States ex- 
ported almost $20 billion worth of goods 
and services, exclusive of military aid. This 
tremendous export trade means jobs for our 
workers, and profits for our industries. 

Can this trade continue unless we remain 
on good terms with the rest of the free na- 
tions and unless they have the income with 
which to buy our goods? The answer should 
be self-evident. And we should also remem- 
ber that increased purchasing power abroad 
can only come through an increase in the 
standard of living of those peoples. As a re- 
sult, whatever we do to aid our friends in 
their own efforts to improve their standard of 
living will ultimately increase their ability 
and willingness to trade with us. 

Let us look next at the other side of our 
foreign trade—our imports. Did you know, 
for instance, that of the 184 materials needed 
for the production of automobiles and other 
motor vehicles, some 50 items are being im- 
ported from abroad? Did you know that the 
production of a simple telephone requires 48 
imports? Or that we must have imported 
metals to produce light bulbs, television and 
radio tubes? 

And you, ladies, did you know that the 
essential ingredients of various beauty 
creams and lipsticks must be imported from 
abroad? 

We depend on foreign sources for a great 
portion of our copper, zinc, lead, tungsten, 
and other needs. In addition, over 90 per- 
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cent of our domestic consumption of man- 
ganese ore, long-fiber asbestos, nickel, stra- 
tegic mica, chromite, tin, tantalum, and in- 
dustrial diamonds comes from abroad. 

The list of items which are vital to our 
high standard of living—and whose produc- 
tion depends on imports from foreign 
lands—is extremely long. What is perhaps 
more important is the fact that, with a grow- 
ing population and with an ever-increasing 
standard of living, we are going to become 
even more dependent on foreign sources for 
strategic materials and other commodities 
than we are today. 

Now it is only commonsense to stay on 
good terms with the people on whom you 
depend for something—and that you help 
them when they require your assistance to 
produce the goods which you need. These 
commonsense principles are observed by 
every businessman in our country. They 
apply with even greater force in the realm 
of our foreign affairs. This fact ought to be 
clearly understood by every one of us—but 
unfortunately it is not. It is our job, there- 
fore, to go out and talk sense to the people, 
to show them in concrete terms how much 
our foreign programs mean to our own wel- 
fare and security—and that, by cutting them 
off, we will be—so to speak—cutting off our 
nose to spite our face. 

I am afraid that I have taken a little more 
time than I intended to on this subject. 
However, the pressures against all forms of 
international cooperation and assistance 
have been growing each day. This came 
about, I believe, in the first place, as a result 
of the misinformation spread around by some 
of our public officials and certain newspapers, 
and, secondly, because too little has been 
done to stimulate and promote public un- 
derstanding of these issues. 

I am confident that if we bring the facts 
to the people—and show them what is at 
stake—the reaction will be entirely different. 
We Americans are known world over as prac- 
tical, sensible people. Our countrymen will 
act without hesitation in our own best inter- 
est—but it is our job to help push aside the 
cobwebs of misunderstanding, of préjudice, 
of emotionalism, and of partisanship, which 
at times obscure the exact nature and loca- 
tion of our national self-interest. 

Before concluding, I want to say a few 
words about the foreign policy of the present 
administration. 

In general, the Eisenhower administration 
has tried to follow the policies and pro- 
grams initiated under the previous Demo- 
cratic administrations—but its efforts have 
been feeble and often confused. The only 
truly new proposal that the present admin- 
istration can claim is the “open sky” plan of 
disarmament inspection—which, by the 
way, was reportedly introduced against the 
advice of some of the President’s counselors, 
and even today does not have the whole- 
hearted support of some people in the Pen- 
tagon. : 

Even though President Eisenhower has 
tried to follow the collective seeurity and 
economic aid programs established before he 
took office, the foreign policy of the United 
States has suffered tremendously under his 
leadership. This happened because the 
present administration has failed to follow 
@ consistent, straightforward course in 
world affairs. There have been so many 
contradictory, confusing, and completely un- 
intelligible statements made on this sub- 
ject by the President and his assistant, that 
today nobody seems to know where we stand, 
and where we are going. 

Let me illustrate this inconsistency and 
bungling of the administration for you with 
a few examples: 
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In 1952, the Republicans condemned Presi- 
dent Truman’s action in assigning the 7th 
Fleet to guard Formosa, by claiming that the 
former administration was holding Chiang 
Kai-shek back from invading and recaptur- 
ing the China mainland. In following up 
on these statements, the President, in his 
first state of the Union message, made a 
great ado about “unleashing” Chiang Kai- 
shek and his army of the Chinese National- 
ists. I would venture to say that, following 
that announcement, the whole world—and 
particularly Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek—expected to see the Nationalists, with 
our help, driving the Communists from the 
China mainland. 

But what really happened? After this ini- 
tial grand gesture, the President not only 
told Chiang Kai-shek to sit tight on Formosa, 
but even went a step further and insisted on 
the turning over to the Communists of some 
of the off-shore islands. This completely 
confused everyone concerned. The people, 
particularly in Southeast Asia and the Far 
East, no longer knew where we stood, or what 
the United States would do next. 

There are many similar examples. The 
Democrats were criticized, for instance, for 
the containment policy which was intended 
te stop any further Communist expansion. 
This was not good enough for the Republi- 
cans. The Communists had to be driven 
back, and the captive countries liberated. 
Many persons took the Republican spokes- 
men at their word. 

But the grand pledges, as it turned out, 
were directed only with an eye on the po- 
litical ballot box at home—not at the realities 
of the world situation. No sooner did the 
administration take office, than the hedges 
and contradictions began. Instead of con- 
tainment, we saw retreat and compromise in 
Korea, and in the China Sea, and in Indo- 
china. Communist domination and influence 
began to spread. And thousands of refugees 
and escapees who crossed the Iron Curtain at 
the risk of their very lives—believing that 
the United States and the free world were 
waiting for them with open arms—soon dis- 
covered to their great disillusionment that 
prolonged, aimless existence in a displaced 
persons’ camp was not too much better than 
the suffering to which they were accustomed 
under Communist rule. 

These things are a matter of record. And 
so are the confused efforts of the present ad- 
ministration, on the one hand to arm the free 
world against the Communist threat, and, on 
the other hand, to enter into the “friendly 
spirit of coexistence,” engendered at the 
Geneva conference. 

To mention another contradiction—just 
last week the President, in his press confer- 
ence, took time out to tell the American 
people that neutrality is a sound position 
for the nations—particularly in the Middle 
East and Asia—which have but recently won 
their independence. The President argued 
on behalf of neutrality for those countries, 
pointing out that the United States followed 
@ neutral path during the first 100 years of 
our national existence. He added that the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, would have 
something more to say on this subject. 

Mr. Dulles did have something to say— 
but what he said comtradicted the position 
taken by his Commander in Chief, Speaking 
at Ames, Iowa, only 3 days after the Presi- 
dent’s press conference, the Secretary of 
State insisted that, and I quote him, “except 
under very exceptional circumstances,” neu- 
trality is “an immoral and shortsighted 
conception.” 

How could any two statements be more 
contradictory? How can the American 
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people know what the administration’s poli- 
cies are when our President says one thing, 
and the members of his Cabinet something 
entirely different? How can the free peoples 
of the world—whose friendship and coopera- 
tion are important to us—know where we 
stand, and what the United States is going 
to do, when,our foreign policy is as full 
of contradictions and uncertainties as it has 
been during the last 4 years? How can we 
attempt to lead them when, from all appear- 
ances, our own Government does not know 
where it is going? 

These considerations are not trivial, be- 
cause they cut to the very core of our secu- 
rity, and of our future. Is it any wonder 
that the NATO military structure is crum- 
bling, and that the SEATO alliance is drag- 
ging its feet? If the spirit of Geneva—that 
precocious offspring of the Eisenhower for- 
eign policy—has really epened a new era 
in East-West relations, why should the na- 
tions of the free world devote their meager 
resources to expensive armaments, when they 
can use that wealth to improve the standard 
of living of their peoples? If the United 
States is content to trade with the Commu- 
nists, and if the world outlook is really as 
rosy as our administration would have us 
believe that it is, then why is Mr. Dulles 
asking our friends abroad tq sacrifice and 
to build stronger defense? And why, in view 
of these things, should they listen to him? 

I fully realize the dangers inherent in any 
attempt to make specific recommendations 
on the subject of our foreign policy be- 
cause, even as members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, my colleagues and I receive 
very little information about the true state 
of world affairs from the White House. The 
recommendations which I venture to make 
are based on my personal observations dur- 
ing several study missions, and on the in- 
formation gleaned during my 8 years of serv- 
ice with the Foreign Affairs Committee. I 
hope that they may merit your consideration. 

In the first place, I would suggest that 
we face facts squarely and put the cost of 
our collective security where it belongs, to- 
gether with our overall defense and pre- 
paredness expenditures. As long as our 
long-range security planning relies to a large 
extent on the combined resources of our 
allies, we ought to stop deceiving ourselves 
by passing off the cost of military inter- 
national cooperation as a charitable dona- 
tion for the benefit of some foreign country. 

Secondly, I would suggest that, as far as 
nonmilitary assistance is concerned, we make 
it perfectly clear that we shall cooperate 
with the free nations as a matter of policy— 
rather than on emergency basis—to an ex- 
tent consistent with our capabilities and our 
national interest. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee included a declaration to this effect 
in the 1956 mutual security bill, and the 
House approved it. I believe that it should 
become the cornerstone of our foreign policy, 
consistent with our present role in world 
affairs. 

Thirdly, in extending nonmilitary assist- 
ance, we should return to the spirit of the 
original point 4 program, outlined under thé 
Truman administration. In this respect, we 
ought to aid the underdeveloped nations— 
within the limits of our capabilities—in their 
own plans and efforts to develop their re- 
sources in a manner consistent with their 
own cultural and economic frameworks. 
We should stop trying to rebuild the world 
in our image, which tendency has become 
all too apparent in the last few years under 
the impact of the grand visions of some of 
our overzealous planners. 

Fourthly, we must not condition our co- 
operation with other countries on their un- 
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qualified acceptance of permanent depend- 
ence on the United States—both in terms of 
military and of economic ties. We should 
not try to make independent countries into 
satellites of the United States. They will 
grow much faster, and will become truer 
friends, if we help them to achieve real in- 
dependence—rather than if we try to buy 
them thereby turning them into our mer- 
cenaries. 

Finally, elaborating on the above point, I 
would suggest that we face the facts of life 
in the relationships which must exist be- 
tween truly independent nations: that we do 
not become outraged whenever anyone dares 
to criticize us, or threaten to sever our ties 
with any nation which chooses to make an 
independent decision without receiving prior 
approval from Washington. As any parent 
knows, family ties become much stronger, and 
much more meaningful, when proper respect 
is shown for any grownup member’s right to 
his or her own opinion. We should adopt 
more of this kind of thinking in the area of 
our foreign relations. We should deal with 
our sister nations—whether they be small or 
large—on an adult basis. We must recognize 
their equality and their right to their own 
opinion. 

We are a Nation of free men and women, 
and we prize our liberty and our independ- 
ence. Let us allow others to enjoy their bless- 
ings, without begrudging them the exercise 
of their sovereignty. It is only in this man- 
ner, if we follow the advice of the founding 
fathers of our own country, that we hope to 
remain friends with the free peoples of the 
world and work together for lasting and just 
peace in the world, 





More Evidence of Our Lack of Foreign 
Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
our colleagues’ attention to the follow- 
ing article by George Sokolsky, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 21, 1956: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 
NASSER’S VICTORY 


The celebration In Egypt over driving the 
British out of the management of the Suez 
Canal means more than taking over the ditch 
that played such a role in the Victorian 
British Empire. Realistically, it means that 
Soviet Russia, Nasser’s ally and underwriter, 
has developed a big role in the Middle East 
and that the system of air bases which the 
United States has erected in North Africa 
may well be liquidated by political action. 

The key American base, the Wheelus Air 
Base, is in Libya, which has been receiving 
a@ subsidy of approximately $17 million a year 
from the United States and Great Britain. 

Egypt and Saudi Arabia are offering Libya 
the same amount of money if Libya will 
join them and drop the United States and 
Great Britain. Saudi Arabia gets its funds 
from American oil companies which have 
developed the natural resources of that 
otherwise barren land. It would not at all 
be surprising if some day Saudi Arabia drives 
out the American oil companies and sells the 
product to Soviet Russia. It might prove to 


be a profitable deal to Saudi Arabia for a 
while. 
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Will we protect American property and 
national interests by armed force? Probably 
not, under the theory that if a nation 
wants to be neutral, it ought to be per- 
mitted to be neutral because the United 
States was neutral in the early years of its 
history. This will go down in American 
history as the Eisenhower doctrine alongside 
the Monroe Doctrine and the John Hay doc- 
trine of the open door. 

The inadequacy of the Bisenhower-doctrine 
on neutrality is that it does not explain 
to any country, for instance to Libya or to 
France or Italy, why all nations should not 
be neutral, bargaining as they can with any- 
one that will bargain with them. 

Or better still, why should not Libya take 
its $17 million from the United States, take 
whatever it can from Egypt and Saudi Ara- 
bia and from anyone else that is handing 
out money as foreign aid while their own 
people suffer privations? Why not grab 
whatever is lying around while the grab- 
bing is possible? Maybe before long some 
country will get wise to the futility of hand- 
ing out money with no strings attached. 

It would be interesting to read a verifi- 
able account of what Ibn Saud has done with 
the hundreds of millions which have come 
to him, apart from proliferating harems. 
How much of this great wealth has worked 
its way to the Arab peoples? 

The real measure of the value of foreign 
aid, certainly from this country, is not what 
goes to governments but what goes to the 
people in the form of higher standards of 
living, more education, better facilities for 
improving health, etc. How much of the 
money that the United States has paid out 
to any nation is used in this manner and 
how much goes to the coffers of the ruling 
families? 

This has been an important problem since 
the days of UNRRA when we discarded the 
World War I and post-World War I relief 
experience and adopted a pattern which 
benefited governments. The discarding of all 
prior experience was characteristic of the 
1940’s, which suffered from what might be 
called a Marco Polo complex; that is, each 
man became an original discoverer of what 
had already been discovered and fully ex- 
plored. 

But we are now in 1956 and it would seem 
that we should have learned something by 
experience and one thing we might have 
learned is that there is no value in giving 
our wealth away except on the basis of doing 
something to help the people of a country 
raise their standard of life and doing it with 
an American label. 





Status of Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, an examina- 
tion of the reciprocal features of the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement as 
they have worked out in 3 years of prac- 
tice discloses that reciprocity exists only 
on paper. The numerical results, from 
any approach, fail to sustain the claim. 

We have a million of our men serving 
abroad. There are only a few thousand 
foreign servicemen in our country at 
any one time, the total who may come 
a. go during the year being about 
12,000. 
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As of November 30, 1955, a total of 
10,249 of our personnel had been ac- 
cused of offenses subject to the primary 
jurisdiction of foreign courts throughout 
the world. In the same period only 3 
foreign servicemen had been charged 
with any offenses in our courts. 

Invariably proponents of the status 
agreements will say that we would not 
want to give up the right to try foreign 
servicemen in our courts, usually offering 
some unjustified hypothetical case of 
murder or rape. Again, this thought is 
not supported by the fact. In 1944 we 
adopted an act to implement the juris- 
diction of service courts of friendly for- 
eign sovereigns within the United States. 
The American Legion has favored grant- 
ing the right of trial to foreign troops 
if the United States is given the right to 
exercise complete jurisdiction over its 
servicemen. 

We should recall that our troops are 
serving abroad in complete organizations 
and prepared to try their own men. In 
many cases the foreign servicemen are in 
such small numbers that it would not be 
possible for them to hold a trial by their 
own nationals. We also have the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice which was 
provided by Congress in carrying out its 
constitutional right and duty to make 
rules for the Government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces. 


The code contains all the safeguards 
provided for an accused under our Con- 
stitution and more safeguards than 
afforded by any foreign court under any 
system of jurisprudence or by treaty. 
It was adopted so that all serving in our 
Armed Forces would be treated alike. 

The Status of Forces Agreement, and 
similar agreements with countries out- 
side NATO, have thwarted the will of 
Congress. Our servicemen in this coun- 
try enjoy a favored position, while our 
servicemen stationed abroad are exposed 
to almost as many systems of justice and 
degrees of punishment as there are 
agreements. 








Radio-TV Commercials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I promised a second interim report 
on my campaign against loud, noisy, and 
ebnoxious radio-TV commercials. This 
is not it, but a special report on certain 
types of commercials originated mostly 
by local stations, not excluding those in 
the Washington area or in any congres- 
sional district except my own, of course. 


Thanks to one of Jim Derby’s old coi- 
umns in the Chicago Tribune, I can offer 
the following updated, but still hypo- 
thetical, letter to an airways advertiser: 

Dear Sir: I have just heard about the hor- 
rible tragedy that has befallen you and I 
wish to offer you my deepest sympathy. It 
seems to me that you should appeal to the 
Federal Emergency Disaster Commission or 
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to the International Red Cross. Maybe even 
to the President himself. 

Surely in this humanitarian age there is 
some agency that looks out for such things. 
Because of storms, snow, rain, other upleas- 
ant elements of the season, cursedness of 
your competitors and landlord and a once 
in a lifetime combination of other dire cir- 
cumstances, every single item of your mer- 
chandise will be ruined if your big sale fails 
to go over and you’re forced to dump 98 car- 
loads of furniture into the streets. 

I heard about all this just last night when 
I failed to go to the kitchen for a sandwich 
and listened to the commercial instead. 

I know that these must be anguishing 
hours for you and I hesitate to write you 
a long letter. However, I know of your great 
philanthropies and the announcer told us 
about how your pluck and sagacity makes 
it possible for us to buy from you much 
cheaper than from anybody else, with such 
E-Z credit, too. 

So I don’t want to see you lose your wealth, 
and I wonder if it has ever occurred to you 
that you might be surrounded by incom- 
petent men. 

Your announcer mentioned your loss of 10 
warehouse leases within the last year. De- 
spite that, one of your trusted employees 
seems to be wandering around the country 
ordering trainload after trainload of furni- 
ture when you don’t have an inch of space 
to store it in. 

The upshot is that you virtually have to 
give away everything you have on hand. 
Macy’s and Gimbel’s don’t make such bob- 
bles. Why do you let your underlings make 
you look like a chump? 

But you can take heart in the fact that 
you are not the only one in such a fix. This 
morning alone other advertisers on the sta- 
tion confessed they were stuck with the fol- 
lowing mountains of merchandise: 10,000 
golf clubs, 8,000 shotguns, 131 carloads of 
automobiles, a gigantic floor full of dresses, 
5,000 fur coats, and an entire square block 
of TV sets. 

Almost every businessman in town seems 
to be on the brink of ruin because of over- 
ordering. If what the announcer says about 
you and all those other sellers is true, it is 
obvious that the economy is on its last legs; 
it simply can’t totter along much longer 
if everything is being sold at a loss. 

Remembering how Henry A. Wallace ap- 
proached the farm problem so sanely back 
in the thirties, paying a bounty for the ears 
of every slaughtered pig, and how this pro- 
gram put an end to surpluses and wiped 
out hunger throughout the world, I’m writ- 
ing my Congressman today. I’m sure if the 
Government would just begin paying hand- 
some sums to you and these other merchants 
for burning every stick of surplus furniture, 
destroying every auto, every shotgun, every 
TV set, every brandnew item they can’t get 
into their overcrowded warehouses, the ter- 
rible situation will be cleaned up, 

Yours sympathetically, 
A. LISTENER. 

P. S—If you are not really in distress, 
please let me know right away and I'll send 
the following letter to your announcer: 

“Dear Mk. ANNOUNCER: Are you tired of 
screaming hysterically about the stupidity 
of your advertiser who is always goofing 
things up by ordering too much and is for- 
ever forced to sell at a loss? 

“Would you-like to have a calm, dispas- 
sionate script to read in which you could 
explain that your advertiser is a sane and 
solid American, thoroughly honest, of the 
finest integrity, but out to make a buck? 

“I'll help you out by boycotting any prod- 


uct you're forced to shout about. 
ra. 1.” 
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Israel’s Meaning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article writ- 
ten by Joseph Alsop from Jerusalem, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of June 20, 1956, as 
well as in other newspapers: 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
ISRAEL'S MEANING 


JERUSALEM.—In a whole series of different 
ways, it is an eye-opening experience to visit 
Israel. After a long struggle with redtape, 
you pass through the Mandelbaum gate from 
Arab Jerusalem to Israeli Jerusalem. In- 
stantly you are breathing a new air, observ- 
ing a new landscape, and seeing the future in 
a new perspective. 

Essentially, Israel is so different from the 
surrounding Arab lands, and, indeed, from 
the countries of the West, too, because this 
is a place where they believe in miracles. 
They believe in miracles, in turn, because 
they have accomplished miracles. 

When you consider the massive counter- 
forces that were overcome, the creation of 
the State of Israel was in itself a miracle. 
So was the transformation of this once barren 
and unfruitful land into a rich and smiling 
landscape of vineyards and orchards, fertile 
fields and grassy meadows, populous busy 
towns and productive industries. 

Again, the transformation of the people 
themselves is also touched with the miracu- 
lous. For here the Jews of the Diaspora 
have been gathered, from both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, from Africa and from Asia. 
Peddlers from the Casablanca Casbah have 
been made into sturdy farmers, as I saw ata 
new cooperative farm. Long-locked Jews 
from the premedieval ghettoes of the Yemen 
have become steelworkers of a high technical 
category, as I was shown in a new pipe extru- 
sion plant. And these and all the others in 
this enormous gathering in of the tribes 
are being rapidly merged into the national 
whole, and turned into Israelis in the full 
sense of the word. 

The state, the land, the people, in short, 
all in different ways represent achievements 
which any rational, practical forecaster 
would have held to be utterly impossible 
only 10 or 20 years ago. Therefore, there is 
a mood here going far beyond the mood of 
the old Scotch song—“What other men dare, 
we cando.” Here the mood is, “We can dare 
and do far beyond other men.” 

The prevalence of that mood makes the 
very air of Israel quite remarkably exhilarat- 
ing to anyone accustomed to the moods of 
other lands, where defeatism and material- 
ism, self-indulgence and despair, suspicion 
and self-seeking so often seem to compete 
for dominance. But while this Israeli mood 
is so exhilarating in itself, it is also a hard 
political fact that must be judged cold- 
bloodedly, like all other hard political facts. 

The Israeli mood, for instance, makes non- 
sense of the State Department’s complacent 
trumpetings about the success of U. N. Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold’s Middle 
Eastern peace mission. So far as can be ob- 
served, Hammarskjold had no long-range 
success of any kind. 
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He certainly did not succeed in persuading 
the Arabs to accept the existence of the 
State of Israel. More immediately impor- 
tant, he certainly did not succeed in per- 
suading the Israelis to abandon those poli- 
cies which may lead to an outbreak of war 
with the Arabs. 

On the contrary, from Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion to the simplest private in the Army, 
the Israelis are all but unanimous that their 
national security depends on meeting Arab 
terroristic acts along their borders with stern 
military reprisals against the Arab govern- 
ments. And from Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion to the poorest farm worker, the Is- 
raelis are all but unanimous that their na- 
tional future depends on going forward with 
the Jordan water diversion scheme, which 
the Arabs have said will mean war. 

The Israelis are people, moreover, who 
think very little about risks, including even 
the risk of war, when they are convinced 
that their national security and national 
future are genuinely at stake. They must 
further be expected to be even more careless 
of all risks, if Soviet Foreign Minister Shepi- 
loy climaxes his Cairo visit by announcing 
the Kremlin’s support for a reduction of 
Israel to the frontiers proposed in the U. N. 
partition scheme of 1947. That will be a 
threat to end Israel as a workable State; and 
the Israelis will be all the more inclined 
toward an early showdown. 

In another way, too, viewing the mood 
of Israel as a hard political fact makes non- 
sense of the opinions now prevailing in 
Washington and London. It is highly un- 
likely that the Arabs will ever make peace 
in return for the little bits of Israel that 
Prime Minister Eden and Secretary of State 
Dulles have tried to persuade the Israelis to 
sacrifice. The effort to persuade the Israelis 
to make serious territorial concessions was 
even more unrealistic. As Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion bluntly informed Prime Min- 
ister Eden, the Israelis will fight first. There 
should be no mistake about that. 

In short, grim courage and ruthless self- 
denial make Israel intensely admirable as a 
human accomplishment, but this same cour- 
age and self-denial also make Israel highly 
intractable as a political fact. There is no 
use saying about the Israelis, “They ought to 
do differently.” They will not behave as 
many Western policymakers think they 
should behave, because that is not their na- 
ture. And, one must add, they only exist 
today because that is not their nature, 
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At Last—Flood Protection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the House the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat for 
June 19. 

In order to conform with the rules, it 
Was necessary to delete a few of the 
words, but it expresses most eloquently 
the thanks of the people of my city to 
the Congress for the granting of precon.- 
struction planning funds for the St. 
Louis flood wall; 
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Ar Last—F.Loop PROTECTION 


Old Man River was given his come-up- 
pance by Washington when the United States 
Senate yoted to spend $551,000 to get an anti- 
flood program under way in St. Louis. By 
one of those eversights hard to explain, the 
biggest city on the Mississippi is the last to 
get the dikes and wall that will protect it 
from high water in floodtimes. 

In the past, Washington dished out mil- 
lions to cities like Memphis and Kansas City 
to protect them from ravages of the rivers 
along which they sit. The inland streams 
are the wards of the Federal Government, 
and Washington’s responsibility to keep 
them from running amok is long recognized. 

Earlier, the House approved the same $551,- 
@00 grant that will enable Army engineers to 
begin final planning for a $130,987,000 anti- 
flood protection system for St. Louis. This 
item is included in a larger appropriation 
bill that now has to be approved by a joint 
Senate-House Conference Committee and 
again approved in final form by both Houses. 

But the $551,000 for St. Louis should get 
over these hurdles without difficulty. 

St. Louis civic and political leaders effec- 
tively presented the case for the city in the 
hearings at Washington. 

. . * = s 
St. Louis is grateful to them and to Con- 


gress for getting an antiflood program for 
the city underway. 





What Direction Should Our Foreign Aid 
Program Take? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
OrD, I want to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this House an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal of June 13, 1956, entitled “What 
Direction Should Our Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram Take?” 

I believe that this editorial very aptly 
summarizes and analyzes the sentiment 
in Congress, and throughout our Nation, 
with respect to the dire need for a re- 
appraisal of our foreign policy. Such a 
review should be undertaken to deter- 
mine where we are going, and to what 
extent our present programs should be 
modified to meet the recent changes in 
world conditions. Finally, such 4 re- 
appraisal should lead to the outlining of 
new methods and tactics which our Na- 
tion can undertake to continue ener- 
getic and constructive leadership in the 
efforts to achieve just and lasting peace. 

Even the administration has recog- 
nized the need for such a re-evaluation 
of our foreign-aid programs, by suggest- 
ing the appointment of a Presidential 
Commission to accomplish that task. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs gave 
serious thought to that suggestion. In 
the final analysis, it was decided to defer 
action pending congressional approval 
of the Mutual Security legislation re- 
quested by the President. 

Even at that time, there was an under- 
standing within the committee that a re- 
view and a continued careful study of 
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our foreign-aid programs would be un- 
dertaken as promptly as possible—either 
by the whole committee; by a special 
ad hoc committee, or by the existing 
subcommittees which are responsible for 
legislation affecting different areas of the 
world. 

The results of these studies would pro- 
vide the groundwork for the analysis 
of the overall effect of our programs. In 
this manner, the basic work could be 
accomplished by the time the next Con- 
gress convenes in January of 1957. 

The fact that we must bear in mind 
is that fundamental changes have taken 
place in the world situation and in the 
relative strength of countries both 
friendly and unfriendly toward the 
United States since the inception of our 
foreign-aid programs. At the same time, 
there has been no public, nonpartisan 
examination of our programs and poli- 
cies since the beginning of the Marshall 
plan. 

Because an important portion of our 
national budget has been, and continues 
to be, devoted to foreign-assistance pro- 
grams, the need for a reappraisal of our 
policies is urgent. As the following edi- 
torial so succinctly points out “a sound, 
comprehensive nonpartisan study of the 
whole problem’”’ is needed: 

WHat DirecTion SHovULD Our FOREIGN AID 
PROGRAM TaKE? 

The drastic House slash in President Eisen- 
hower’s foreign-aid proposal cannot be 
blamed simply on isolationists, “aginners,” 
economizers, irresponsibles, and election- 
year opportunists. The margin for passage 
of the reduced bill was too large for that. 

There is evidence here that more and more 
House Members, like a growing number of 
citizens, are not satisfied that the United 
States is getting its money’s worth in the 
present foreign-aid program. 

It isn’t necessarily that too much money 
is being spent. It’s more that the world 
situation has changed, thanks to the new 
look in Russia following Stalin’s death, and 
we’re still going on in the same old pattern. 
It was a good program when we were trying 
to save Europe economically, and when we 
were trying to rearm the free world after 
outbreak of war in Korea, but is it a good 
program now that Europe is in good shape, 
that the free world is partially rearmed, and 
that the Russians are talking and inaugurat- 
ing economic and political competition in- 
stead of primarily military competition? 

What’s needed, pretty obviously, is a 
sound, comprehensive, nonpartisan study of 
the whole problem. This has been proposed 
many times, but nothing has come of it. 
The President and his administration better 
do something about it now, and quickly, or 
next year’s foreign-aid program may run into 
even more trouble than this one. 

There are many questions that need an- 
swering. Is present emphasis on military 
aid wise? Is the military buildup we are 
supporting the proper kind in view of the 
shift to nuclear weapons? Would it be better 
if we funneled more economic aid through 
the United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Colombo plan and 
like groups instead of pasting United States 
labels on practically all our aid? 

Would it be desirable to place less em- 
phasis on grants and more on long-term 
loans? Technical assistance programs 
(point 4) are usually considered one of our 
more successful aid ventures. Should we 
dramatically expand them? Should we con- 
centrate more on short term aid projects— 
streets, highways, bridges, public buildings, 
etc—rather than on such long-term pro- 
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jects as dams, hydroelectric and industrial 
plants? 

What should be our aid policy toward neu- 
trals? How far should we go in competing 
directly with the Soviets for the favor of un- 
committed countries? 

An independent study resulting in logi- 
eal answers to these questions would go 
far to get the foreign-aid program back in 
public understanding and favor. 

As for the immediate program, it would 
seem that the House has cut too deeply. 
We liked what Representative McCormack, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, said the other 
day during the debate: “I’d rather err on 
the side of strength than the side of weak- 
ness.”’ 

The Senate would seem well advised not 
to try to restore the full sum recommended 
by President Eisenhower, but at least not 
to slice our security so thin as the House 
has. ~ 





Our Judicial System Is Still the Finest 
Civilization Has Yet Produced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 21, 1956, 
should cause some of our colleagues to 
temper their remarks: 

SNIPING AT THE CouRT 


The intemperate criticism of the Supreme 
Court that is heard so frequently these days 
is a reflection of the emotionalism that has 
grown up around many public issues. Some 
men in public life are not willing to discuss 
court decisions on their legal merits. Rather, 
they fly to the ridiculous conclusion that 
members of the high tribunal have been 
brain-washed or influenced by subversive 
propaganda. Such far-fetched charges can 
ordinarily be dismissed as the product of 
anger or imaginations running riot. But the 
prevalence of such charges in recent weeks 
must be a matter of concern to thoughtful 
citizens who place a high value on the judi- 
cial process. 

Undoubtedly much of this criticism stems 
from the Supreme Court’s decisions in the 
segregation cases. Some men who do not 
like those decisions have deliberately set out 
to discredit the Court which handed them 
down. In other instances, however, the at- 
tacks upon the Court are much broader than 
the segregation issue. The country’s noisiest 
superpatriots are firing recklessly at the 
Court because many of its decisions are out 
of tune with their schemes and objectives. 


Criticism of the Court is not, of course, 
anything new in American history. The 
Court over which Chief Justice Marshail 
presided came in for much abuse from the 
Jefferson administration and its successors. 
The Taney Court was much abused, and 
Lincoln became the chief critic of the Dred 
Scott decision in the pre-Civil War period. 
During the thirties the Court again came 
under severe attack for its so-called anti- 
New Deal decisions. Fortunately, the Court 
survived all these and other assaults because 
of its high standing with the rank-and-file 
of the people. No doubt it will continue 
to do so if the people are kept aware of 
what it has done and why. 

Most of the present criticism seems to be 
based on the mistaken notion that the Court 
is a kind of judicial slot machine which, 
when a case is presented to it, merely grinds 
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out the appropriate precedent by which ft 
should be decided. To be sure, the Court 
does give great weight to precedent. But it 
is also constantly engaged in a reexamina- 
tion of principles and legal relationships to 
keep its interpretation of the law in tune 
with present realities. Our constitutional 
system could scarcely be expected to outlast 
a generation if our judicial system did not 
have within it sufficient flexibility to correct 
its own past mistakes and to look at the 
law as an instrument serving a dynamic 
society. 

It would be foolish to pretend that the 
Court is infallible. This newspaper often 
criticizes decisions of the Court and will 
continue to do so. But we respect the in- 
tegrity of the justices. We believe they 
voice their honest views of what the Con- 
stitution and the laws require, and that is 
the acid test of an independent court. No 
court will ever fully satisfy a country as large 
and varied as ours. But critics ought to 
voice their complaints in a spirit of respect 
for the institution itself; for the preserva- 
tion of a strong and independent Supreme 
Court is one of the basic requirements of 
our Federal system. 





Can the United States Continue To Be 
Wasteful of Its Human Resources? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the June 19, 1956, issue of the 
Belleville (Ill.) News-Democrat. The 
editorial Can This Waste Go On? fol- 
lows: & 

Can THIS WASTE Go ON? 

There is optimism in Washington in Fed- 
eral agencies that have been trying to find 
ways and means of influencing industry to 
discard the standard, automatic, arbitrary, 
65-year retirement age. 

Officials, who say their problem is to chase 
away the hobgloblins which many in indus- 
try see, reported at a conference of the Fed- 
eral Council on Aging and the Council of 
State Governments that they believe the 
phantasms eventually will be dispelled. The 
first of these is an idea that hiring older 
workers unduly increases pension costs. The 
other is that older workers are inferior to 
younger in productivity and performance. 

Of course, government isn’t the only level 
at which the retirement question is being 
studied. Industry is greatly interested. So 
is science. At the University of Chicago re- 
searchers have been looking for some way, 
other than birthdays, to measure age. 

The approach is that while some workers 
Wear out physically and emotionally more 
quickly, and ought to be retired earlier than 
65, others should be graded for the degree 
of maturity they display—particularly if 
their skills or talents have been little im- 
paired by time. 

With the future promising to continue to 
add years to man’s life expectancy, it is quite 
apparent that if retirement at 65 is to be 
the hard and fast rule, an ever-increasing 
share of the Nation’s wealth will be diverted 
to the support of these nonproducing elders. 
Some will have ample resources of their own 
but many will be dependent upon others, di- 
rectly or through government. 
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A large percentage of these individuals 
would, if permitted to do so by industry or 
government, continue to work and supply 
their own needs. It is the vast store of hu- 
man resources which they represent and 
which will grow as their numbers mount that 
should be of concern to all. 

Can the Nation continue to be wasteful of 
these human resources? 





The Doctors and the Presidency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item by Walter Lippmann, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 21, 1956, and other 
papers, is important reading: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE DOCTORS AND THE PRESIDENCY 


The President, it appears, is taking it as a 
matter of course that the country is expect- 
ing him to decide once more whether he will 
run again. It may be useful to remind our- 
selves that the situation in which he finds 
himself is peculiarly difficult for him. For 
the doctors who must advise him, and for the 
press which must keep the people informed, 
the root of the difficulty is not so much medi- 
cal as it is constitutional. 

The President is the key figure in the 
American system; without his active guid- 
ance and control the system does not work. 
The President is elected for a fixed term of 
4 years, and if he becomes in some measure 
incapacitated, there is no one to take his 
place. When, therefore, the President has 
had a serious illness, the crucial question is 
not his life expectancy. If he dies, the sys- 
tem provides that the Vice President take 
over. The crucial question is whether he can 
count on his energy and his personal powers 
over a period of 4 years. 

For the system, as now established, makes 
no provisions for invalidism or for failing 
powers. This is what is in the back of peo- 
ples’ minds when they listen to the medical 
opinions of the doctors. They are waiting to 
be reassured about the President's health for 
the next 4 years. 

It is here that a misunderstanding, such 
as it is, has arisen between the doctors and 
the public. The doctors have been talking 
about the President’s recovery from his heart 
attack and from his operation. The politi- 
cians, who are playing for very high stakes, 
have been treating what the doctors say as an 
expert verdict on the President’s fitness to 
carry the burden of the Presidency for a 
second term. These are not one and the 
same. 

Owing to the fact that the President has a 
fixed term of office and that there is no one 
to substitute for him if he cannot carry the 
burden, the doctors are being pressed to 
make a prognosis which must in the nature 
of things be highly speculative. They are 
expected to say not only whether he has re- 
covered from his heart attack and is recever- 
ing from the ileitis but really whether he will 
be in full vigor during a second term. If 
this were a parliamentary government on the 
British model, this question would not arise. 
The head of the government would not be 
committed to a fixed term, and therefore it 
would not be necessary to do any medical 
guessing about what will happen in the 
future over a period of years. 
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The question does arise here, and in the 
case of President Eisenhower, given his age 
and medical history, it is a momentous ques- 
tion. The American system, as it works now 
in practice, cannot do with a sick or a failing 
President. 

It can be said that the system is more de- 
fective than it needs to be, and that some 
of the worst features of it—as they were ex- 
hibited when Garfield and Wilson were dis- 
abled—could be remedied. It should become 
the established practice that when the Presi- 
dent is ill, the Vice President takes over until 
the President recovers. There is little doubt 
that this is what the authors of the Con- 
stitution intended. 

Any sick President—it might have been 
Eisenhower himself—can put this constitu- 
tional arrangement into effect. He can in- 
vite the Vice President to sign official docu- 
ments, let the action be challenged in the 
courts, and have its validity tested promptly 
in the Supreme Court. The Vice President 
would not, of course, be sworn in as Presi- 
dent. He would remain the Vice President, 
temporarily discharging the powers and 
duties of the President. 

The alternative is the device of the regency, 
as operated by Mr. Sherman Adams during 
the two illnesses of President Eisenhower. 
This device was worked well enough because 
the President has not been badly incapaci- 
tated for a long time, The device would not 
work at all well in case of prolonged dis- 
ability, such as invalidism or the failing 
powers of age. For the country would not 
long like the Office of President administered 
by men who have not been elected to any 
Office. 

But when all has been said and done about 
remedying the gross defects of the system, 
it will still be true that there is no sub- 
stitute in a presidential system of govern- 
ment for a strong President in the full 
possession of his powers. This truth is the 
point of reference for the decision that must 
be made by the President, and, if he decides 
to run, then later on by the country. 

From what the President said when he 
was making his first decision we know that 
after the doctors have said all that they 
are able to say, he has no choice but to reach 
his conclusions by applying his common- 
sense, informed by his experience of the 
Office of President. The country will have 
to make its Judgment in the same way. 


S 


Vice Admiral Francis C. Denebrink, 
USN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, after a 
long and honorable career in the United 
States Navy, Vice Adm. Francis C. 
Denebrink, USN, is retiring to inactive 
service. 

At the beginning of World War I in 
1917, Admiral Denebrink received his 
commission as a youthful ensign in the 
Navy. His service has spanned two 
world wars and the Korean conflict, and 
reached its zenith upon his promotion to 
the grade of vice admiral in 1952. He 
was one of the capable officers chosen to 
attend the Naval War College course in 
naval warfare. His excellent war serv- 
ice was recognized when he had con- 
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= upon him the coveted Legion of 
erit. 

During the last years of his active serv- 
ice, Admiral Denebrink has been the able 
Commandant of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, the organization that 
has done such a splendid job in trans- 
porting our Armed Forces across the 
seas of the world. 

Upon his retirement from active serv- 
ice and upon his birthday, which he will 
celebrate tomorrow, Admiral Denebrink 
is to be congratulated by his many 
friends in the armed services and in civil- 
ian life. It is their sincere hope that he 
will have many years during which he 
may enjoy the fruits of his excellent 
service. 





I Am Old Glory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very happy last Tuesday to present to 
the ninth grade classes of the Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School of Passaic, 
N. J., an American flag which had flown 
over our Capitol on June 14, 1956, Flag 
Day. 

Old Glory means a lot to this splendid 
group of young American citizens who 
for some time have felt that many good 
Americans have been remiss about fly- 
ing the flag on holidays and other ap- 
propriate occasions. They determined 
to do something about it and under the 
leadership of their principal, Mrs. Mar- 
garet McCarthy Nordstrom, and their 
teacher, Mr. Andrew Bacha, they can- 
vassed an area near their school which 
on last Memorial Day had 78 homes dis- 
playing flags. Joyce Graeter and Joel 
Gersmann were student chairmen. 

Do you have an American flag? If 
so, will you remember to display it on 
Flag Day? If you do not have a flag, 
will you consider the purchase of one? 
These are the questions the boys and 
girls asked and at every home they left 
a leafiet on the proper use of the flag 
prepared by the Gerald V. Carroll Post 
of the American Legion. What hap- 
pened? Came Flag Day, June 14, and 
the covered area had 235 flags flying 
where 78 flew on the holiday 2. weeks 
before. 

I am very proud of my young constitu- 
ents and their graduation project honor- 
ing Old Glory. Whatis Old Glory? The 
flag pamphlet of the United States 
Marine Corps gives the answer in these 
words: 

I am Old Glory: For more than eight- 
score years I have been the banner of 
hope and freedom for generation after gen- 
eration of Americans. Born amid the first 
flames of America’s fight for freedom, I am 
the symbol of a country that has grown 
from a little group of Thirteen Colonies to a 
united Nation of 48 sovereign States. Plant- 
ed firmly on the high pinnacle of American 
faith my gently fluttering folds have proved 
an inspiration to untold millions. Men have 
followed me into battle with unwavering 
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courage. They have looked upon me as a 
symbol of national unity. They have prayed 
that they and their fellow citizens might con- 
tinue to enjoy the life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, which have been granted to every 
American as the heritage of freemen. So long 
as men love liberty more than life itself; so 
long as they treasure the priceless privileges 
bought with the blood of our forefathers; so 
long as the principles of truth, justice, and 
charity for all remain deeply rooted in hu- 
man hearts, I shall continue to be the endur- 
ing banner of the United States of America. 
I am Old Glory. 





Clean Elections—Now or Ever? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, 10 days ago 
I attempted to point out to our colleagues 
the vital stake this Congress has in en- 
acting prior to the political campaign 
this fall a respectable Corrupt Practices 
Act which will compel honest elections. 

No action has been forthcoming, and 
it would appear that my remarks have 
fallen on deaf ears. 

It is still my belief that Congress can- 
not afford to finish its work this summer 
without writing an election code which 
will stifle the suspicions and charges 
which will otherwise fill the air during 
the political contest this fall. As evi- 
dence that this opinion is shared by 
responsible organs of public opinion, I 


present the following editorial, which- 


appeared last Sunday in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 
Four Monrtus, No AcTIOoN 

It is now almost 4 months to the day—a 
third of a year—since LYNDON JOHNSON, of 
‘Texas, the majority leader, solemnly prom- 
ised on the floor of the Senate tht there 
would be no postponement of legislation to 
tighten up the all-too-loose controls on cam- 
paign spending. 

The promise was made when JOHNSON and 
Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, of California, 
the Republican leader, introduced a substi- 
tute for the carefully prepared bill sponsored 
chiefly by Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, JR., 
of Missouri. Extended hearings had been 
held on this measure, and it had been on the 
Senate Calendar since June 22, 1955. 

Senator O’MaHoNEy had demanded action 
on the Hennings bill by the end of March— 
or, if a majority of the Senate so desired, on 
the much weaker Johnson-Knowland substi- 
tute. —But the Hennings bill has been side- 
tracked, and the Johnson-Knowland bill is 
all but forgotten in the Rules Committee. 
The word is that it will stay there until the 
Senators go home in July. 

If so, there will be another presidential 
eampaign under conditions which are a 
standing invitation to scandal. Fletcher 
Knebel, of Look’s Washington bureau, esti- 
mates that $200 million will be spent pre- 
liminary to November’s voting. He also esti- 
mates that $140 million of this will come 
from less than 20,000 people. 

Unless the law is changed, nobody will ever 
know how good those estimates are. But 
they serve as approximations of the situa- 
tion which Senator HENNINGs and other 
honest men in public life have long sought 
to improve. Under the existing law national 
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committees and individual candidates are 
under impossibly low limits on what they 
may spend in soliciting votes. They also 
must report contributions. But any num- 
ber of independent campaign committees 
may be formed, and for these, for all practi- 
cal purposes, the sky is the limit. 

Individuals are not supposed to contribute 
more than $5,000 to a candidate; but they 
and their families may give money to every 
candidate on the ticket. Thus, a University 
of North Carolina study of 1952 campaign 
contributions showed that the Pew family of 
Philadelphia gave the Republicans at least 
$148,480. The Rockefellers gave the party 
$150,000; the Du Ponts, $81,000; the Vander- 
bilts, $57,000; the Mellons, $51,000; the L. C. 
Hunt family of Texas, $46,800; the Guggen- 
heims, $42,000; the Weirs, $29,000, and the 
Luces, $25,000. 

The Democrats did not do so well, but they 
got $56,000 from the family of Joseph P. 
Kennedy of Boston; $26,000 from Albert M. 
Greenfield of Philadelphia; $23,000 from the 
Reynolds family of North Carolina, and 
$23,000 from the Wade Thompsons of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. These and similar large gifts 
were legal. And they probably were more 
disinterested than smaller contributions 
from contract hunters and favor seekers. 

There is no getting away from the fact that 
@ modern campaign of national scope costs 
a lot of money. And the largest contribu- 
tions naturally are to be expected from those 
who have the most to give. Nobody has yet 
introduced legislation calling on the Treas- 
ury to assume the cost of campaigning as a 
part of the cost of Government. The solici- 
tation of small gifts is still novel and there- 
fore still relatively unproductive. 

Some Senators excuse themselves from 
pushing for this publicity on the ground 
that labor unions do not want attention 
called to their campaign contributions. If 
so, the unions are wrong. There is nothing 
shameful about an honest campaign contri- 
bution. But Senators put themselves in a 
false light indeed when they are unwilling 
to have the voters know who is financing 
campaigns. If the people were given the 
full facts, candidates might be able to look 
to the many rather than to the few for sup- 
port; might be able to look to those with no 
axes to grind rather than to those who may 
ask a return—and perhaps a questionable 
return—for their help. Surely this would 
be better for all concerned. 

Must another oil company offer another 
Senator a check before Congress reduces the 
temptations in electioneering? 





Education Is the Function of Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of June 
21, 1956: 

A VoTEe on ScHOOLS 

For the first time during the decade or 
more that Federal aid to education has been 
before Congress the House of Representatives 
is going to have a chance to vote on the issue. 
The Rules Committee, by a division of 8 to 3, 
decided yesterday afternoon to give the Kelley 
bill an open rule. This will mean that it 
should come to the House floor some time 
next week, 
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* Amendments, including the Powell amend- 
ment which would inject the irrelevant con- 
troversy over racial relations into the school- 
aid problem, could be offered by any Repre- 
sentative. No doubt efforts will be made to 
kill the Kelley bill by loading it with such 
amendments. But, given a fair chance to 
debate the question and vote on it, the 
House, we are confident, will dodge these en- 
trapments and send a simple, solid, and prac- 
ticable school-aid measure to the Senate. 
We congratulate the House Rules Committee 
on having done a most constructive piece of 
work yesterday. There is now real hope for 
the future of America’s public schools and 
for the future of the children attending 
them. 


The U. S. S. R. Atomic Energy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House and Senate to a story which ap- 
peared in the April 27, 1956, issue of 
Colliers, The Red Atom, which gives a 
revealing look inside Russia's supersecret 
atomic laboratories, as follows: 

Tue Rep ATom 
{By Lin Root) 

Last November seismograph needles around 
the world were suddenly agitated by heavy 
shock waves, and rain lashing down on Japan 
began clicking off a radioactive count of 
4000 to 30,000 a quart per minute instead 
of the normal 20 to 40. 

The cause of this violent activity soon be- 
came apparent: the Soviet Union had ex- 
ploded its second hydrogen weapon. And 
when all the scientific evidence was in, there 
were hurried reappraisals of Russia’s nuclear 
potential in the chancelleries and nuclear 
laboratories of the Western World. 

British estimates put the Soviet weapon 
in the 15-megaton class—the equivalent of 
15 million tons of TNT, and almost as strong 
as the H-bomb which the United States had 
exploded in the Bikini Atoll in March 1954. 
It was the most powerful device yet tested in 
the Soviet Union. But even more signifi- 
cant, it had been touched off at a very high 
altitude—tens of thousands of feet, in the 
opinion of some informed sources. 

What was the Russian weapon and how 
did it get there? Some scientists think that 
the explosion was that of a missile warhead. 
If so, it was the first; neither the United 
States nor Britain has yet joined a thermo- 
nuclear (hydrogen) warhead to a missile. 
Others think the weapon might have been 
dropped from a plane. If so, it is also a 
first, for we have no plane capable of attain- 
ing such heights with a thermonuclear load; 
in United States tests, hydrogen devices have 
been placed atop steel towers for detonation. 
Still other scientists speculate the weapon 
may have been suspended from a balloon. 

Whatever the Soviet weapon was, it clearly 
calls for a reevaluation in our thinking. 
The conviction that the U. S. S. R. has not 
the knowhow to catch up with our atomi¢e 
lead is widespread and extends into high 
places. On November 17, even as the shock 
waves of the Russian H-weapon were being 
recorded, Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was proposing an international demon- 
stration of an American thermonuclear ex- 
plosion at Eniwetok in the Pacific to cancel 
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out Soviet propaganda “that they have over- 
taken us in atomic and thermonuclear 


The need is urgent, therefore, for a clearer 
understanding of what has been and is go- 
ing on in research laboratories behind the 
iron curtain—of the real story of the Soviet 
Union’s nuclear and thermonuclear progress 
in terms of accomplishments, equipment, 
technology and manpower. 

Fortunately, a realistic assessment of the 
U. 8. S. R.’s nuclear program is now possible. 
Most of the evidence comes from Dr. Arne 
Lundby, chief of the Reactor Physics Depart- 
ment in the Norwegian Atomic Energy In- 
stitute, who recently made an unprecedented 
2-week tour of Russia’s atomic installations, 
attending scientific meetings and talking 
freely with its scientists. Among those with 
whom he spoke at length was Dr. Bruno 
Pontecorvo, formerly a senior scientific officer 
at Britain’s Harwell atomic laboratories, who 
disappeared behind the Iron Curtain in 1950, 
The conversations are among the first—and 
certainly the most detailed—Pontecorvo has 
had with a Western scientist since he threw 
in his lot with the U.S. S. R. 

Dr. Lundby is particularly well qualified to 
appraise what he saw and heard in Russia; 
he has worked on all types of atomic ma- 
chines in the United States, Britain and 
Norway, and is fully conversant with Western 
nuclear progress. His observations supple- 
ment reports read by Soviet scientists at the 
Atoms for Peace conference which I attended 
in Geneva last year, and other bits of in- 
formation that have seeped through the Iron 
Curtain. 

From these sources, then, we can set down 
this partial score sheet of Russia's nuclear 
progress : 

The U. S. S. R. exploded what was prob- 
aby the world’s first true H-bomb in August, 
1953. The United States exploded an H- 
bomb 7 months later. (Although we had 
touched off the world’s first thermonuclear 
explosion in November, 1952, the most re- 
liable information indicates that no bomb as 
such was involved, but rather a hydrogen 
device too heavy to be transported by plane 
and not feasible as a weapon.) 

The U. S. S. R. has been producing nu- 
clear source materials (U-—235, plutonium) for 
10 years and has made them freely available 
to its scientists for all kinds of experiments 
and research. The United States began 
production of nuclear source materials 3 
years earlier, in 1943, but until recently has 
kept a tight rein on their use. 

The U. S. S R has the world’s largest 
synchro-cyclotron and will put into opera- 
tion this year the world’s largest proton- 
synchrotron. The United States has the 
next largest synchro-cyclotron and the cur- 
rently largest proton-synchrotron. Both ma- 
chines are accelerators with which the secrets 
of the atom can be studied. 

The U 8. S. R. has one 5,000-kilowatt 
atomic power station in operation, supplying 
electricity for a community, and a 100,000- 
kilowatt plant under construction; by 1960 
it plans to have nuclear power stations in op- 
eration with a greater total capacity (2,000,- 
000-2,500,000 kilowatts) than those contem- 
plated in the United States and Britain to- 
gether. The United States still has no nu- 
clear power stations in regular operation, and 
as this is written the capacity of plants 
planned for completion by 1960 totals only 
689,000 kilowatts. However, we have a much 
bigger and more diversified research program 
under way than Russia—we are experiment- 
ing with 5 to 10 different types of reactors; 
Russia, with only about half as many. 

Eyewitness Lundby sums up the overall 
picture of Soviet nuclear progress this way: 
“There is no longer any doubt that the U. 8. 
S. R. ts among the foremost countries of 
the world in the development of atomic en- 
ergy. All the time I was tn the Soveit Union 
I had the strangest feeling of experiencing 
something I couid not believe was true * * * 
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discussing the most ativanced experiments 
with Soviet scientists, problems that we never 
imagined the Russians were investigating 
* * * examining reactors, giant accelerators, 
massive engineering structures of which we 
had never heard a word before.” 

How has Russia, a late starter in the nu- 
clear race, been able to catch up so quickly? 
The answer seems to be that Soviet lead- 
ers recognized early that conquest of the 
atom gave them the means to close the gap 
between the country’s agrarian past and 
technological future in one leap. They 
turned loose the nation’s best scientific and 
mathematical brains, provided everything 
needed in the way of money and equipment— 
and got results. 

Dr. Lundby was given an unexpectedly look 
at much of the work—and the results. He 
was impressed not only with the advanced 
nature of the experiments he saw under way, 
but with the amounts of U-235, thorium 
and plutonium that went into them. He 
was even more impressed, however, with the 
quality of Russia’s muciear laboratories— 
and the equipment in them. 

Take the Institute for Nuclear Problems. 
Until Dr. Lundby’s visit, Western scientists 
had not even been aware of the existence 
of this highly organized, ultramodern estab- 
lishment devoted exclusively to study of 
what goes on inside the atomic nucleus. 

The institute is situated 83 miles north of 
Moscow at the junction of the Moscow Canal 
and the Volga River. To get the hydroelec- 
tric power needed for the institute, the Rus- 
sians evacuated several villages and created 
an artificial lake so big you can barely see 
across it in some places. The institute itself 
lies a few miles east of the main Moscow 
road, and clustered around it are numerous 
houses, 2 to 3 stories high, of brick and con- 
crete and usually painted mustard color. 
These are the homes of the scientists and 
technical personnel employed at the insti- 
tute. 

The world’s largest synchro-cyclotron is 
housed in the institute. A synchro-cyclotron 
is one of several types of acceleration ma- 
chines, all of which have the same main ob- 
jective: to speed up charged particles (pro- 
tons, the heavy positively charged particles 
in the nucleus of the atom; or electrons, the 
light negatively charged particles) in order to 
find out more about their structure. 

Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of the University 
of California developed the general prin- 
ciple of the accelerator in 1930. He showed 
that charged particles moving within the 
field of a magnet can be regularly kicked up 
te a higher velocity each time they cross a 
point in their orbit where they are affected 
by an electric field. Lawrence’s original-type 
cyclotron accelerated the protons to 20 to 30 
MeV—tmillions of electron volts. Russia’s 
synchro-cyclotron, based on a modification of 
Lawrence's principle, achieves 680 MeV, and 
develops such a heavy stream of speeding 
protons that 5 percent of them can be 
channeled off to other areas for special study. 
The diameter of the maget-pole pieces is 
about 20 feet, and the magnet itself weighs 
700 tons. 

Dr. Lundby spent several hours examining 
the huge synchrocyclotron; he was especial- 
ly interested in it because he had worked for 
2 years with a smaller one in Chicago. “The 
giant Russian model is supposed to have been 
completed in 1949,” he told me, “but it seems 
to have been running at maximum energy 
only during the last couple of years. It’s very 
nicely engineered—windows to look into the 
vacuum chamber between the pole pieces, 
double vacuum seals to introduce or extract 
samples inside the chamber, automatic 
equipment to start the machine or shut it off, 
and so on. 

“It’s not as compact as the synchrocyclo- 
tron in Chicago—the control room is in a 
building a hundred yards away, and there- 
fore very inconventent—but there’s more 
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working space around the machine itself. 
The Russians had more than a dozen experi- 
ments lined up behind the shield of the ma- 
chine when I was there, among them studies 
on high-energy protons, neutrons, mesons, 
and the like. And they were using the most 
modern equipment—just like that used in 
the United States.” 

It was at the synchroclytron that Dr. 
Lundby had one of his long talks with Bruno 
Pontecorvo, who does his research there. 
(Their other conversations were at scientific 
meetings in Moscow.) “He looked very well, 
a little fidgety and restless maybe, but then 
he’s a nervous type,” Dr. Lundby recalls. “He 
was dressed better than the other scientists 
I saw, not more expensively but in better 
taste—more as though he knew what to se- 
lect. 

“As we talked, he had a little difficulty ex- 
pressing himself in English at first. He 
laughed about it, and said he was out of 
practice—but after a couple of days it came 
more easily and he seemed quite pleased. He 
seems to speak Russian without difficulty.” 

The Italian-born Pontecorvo is now a So- 
viet citizen, has won a Stalin prize and has 
been elected a member of Russia’s highest 
scientific body, the Academy of Science. 
What share ideology may have played in his 
decision to leave Britain could not be de- 
termined by Dr. Lundby, but I learned from 
some of Pontecorvo’s former British col- 
leagues at Harwell that the superior working 
and living conditions offered him by the So- 
viets may have been a decisive factor. Ac- 
cording to the Britons, Pontecorvo is pri- 
marily a scientist with his roots in the labora- 
tory, has no national ties whatever, and likes 
the creature comforts of life. Apparently 
frustrated and impatient because there 
wasn't enough of anything in England in 
1950—laboratory equipment, food, heat, 
light—Pontecorvo took off for the East. 

I asked Dr. Lundby whether Pontecorvo 
seemed to have any regrets. “Not that I 
could notice,” was the reply. “He seems per- 
fectly satisfied with his life. He lives with 
his wife and three children in one of the 
yellow brick garden houses in the institute 
community. His children go.to the village 
school. He also has an apartment in Moscow, 
and often drives to town.” 

Dr. Lundby said he asked Pontecorvo 
whether he wouldn’t like to have the award 
made by the United States Government to 
him and six other physicists as payment for 
a patent claim they had filed for their early 
work with neutrons. “He told me he 
wouldn’t mind if his relatives got the 
money,” Dr. Lundby said, “but he claimed 
he wasn’t interested in it himself.” 

At the institute, Pontecorvo works in a 
small chamber set up inside a shield behind 
one yoke of the synchrocyclotron magnet. 
He is studying pimesons—short-lived par- 
ticles created in a burst of energy when a 
proton traveling at high speed smashes into 
an atomic nucleus. They are believed to be 
the particles responsible for binding the 
nucleus together. 

“Still higher-energy meson work has been 
done with the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Cosmetron at Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory,” Dr. Lundby told me, “but 
the accuracy of Pontecorvo’s work is far 
greater because he has a higher intensity 
(more mesons) to work with. Furthermore, 
the mesons travel directly into his little 
room, enabling him to work with greater 
ease and concentration. 

“His experimental skill is great, and from 
the amount of work he has done he must 
spend practically all his time at the synchro- 
cyclotron. He enjoys the work very much, 
and his experiments have a direct bearing on 
one of the most fundamental problems in 
physics today—namely, how the finest build- 
ing stones in nature, the atomic nuclei, are 
constructed. Even if the final solution is 
not immediately at hand, there is great satis- 
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faction in making any basic contribution. 
Pontecorvo also has the pleasure of design- 
ing his own equipment, and whatever he 
wants is always built for him.” 

Pontecorvo showed Dr. Lundby a “bubble 
chamber” the Russians had built. A “bubble 
chamber” is a vessel full of liquid, usually 
hydrogen, into which a stream of protons 
may be directed. When the speeding pro- 
tons crash into a hydrogen nucleus, energy 
is released, forming minute bubbles. These 
bubbles dissolve too fast for visual observa- 
tion, but they can be photographed by a 
built-in camera, and thus the behavior of 
high-energy particles may be charted. 

Not satisfied with having just the world’s 
largest synchrocyclotron, the Russians are 
now building the world’s largest proton- 
synchrotron—another type of accelerator 
which speeds up protons into the BeV (bil- 
lions of electron volts) range. Its main ad- 
vantage over the synchro-cyclotron is the 
increased speeds which it gives the proton 
stream; its disadvantage is that the protons 
tend to smash themselves against the sides, 
leaving comparatively few in the mainstream 
for study. 

At present, there are only three proton- 
synchrotrons operating in the world. The 
largest of them—the Bevatron at the Uni- 
versity of California—yields up to six BeV. 
The model under construction in the Soviet 
Union was designed by Prof. Viadimir L. 
Veksler, Russia’s synchrocyclotron pioneer, 
to achieve 10-BeV speeds, and it has a mag- 
net weighing 36,000 metric tons. It will go 
into operation later this year. Design studies 
for even higher-energy machines are being 
made in both the United States and Europe, 
but these devices will not be completed for 
3 to 5 years. 

To Dr. Lundby, the new 30-story Moscow 
University building on the road from the 
Moscow airport to the capital itself was an< 
other eye opener. “Going through the labo- 
ratories of the university, which is almost 
entirely devoted to science studies, I was 
amazed by the abundance of apparatus,” he 
says. “In the physics: department there 
were all kinds of devices for making cosmic- 
ray experiments—arrays of Geiger counters, 
scintillation detectors, and ionization cham- 
bers, all very cleverly arranged. It looked as 
if there were no limit to the amount of ap- 
paratus available.” Dr. Lundby said he 
asked some of the instructors what arrange- 
ments they had to make to get money for 
apparatus. All they had to do was ask for 
it, they told him. 

“Most of the apparatus I saw at the uni- 
versity and elsewhere in Russia was pretty 
much like American equipment,” Dr. Lundby 
says. “Some of the devices—for example, 
the bubble chamber at the Nuclear Insti- 
tute—were copied from descriptions in 
United States scientific journals. However, 
the Russians have made one device which no 
one elsewhere has been able to achieve—a 
special-type solid scintillator. With this, it 
is possible to photograph particles and their 
movements inside the scintillator—an ad- 
mirable, original detector which clears bet- 
ter and permits even faster photographs than 
is possible with a bubble chamber.” 

Dr. Lundby spent considerable time visit- 
ing atomic reactors—devices in which con- 
trolled chain reactions are staged, usually for 
research purposes or to make power. When 
natural uranium is used as fuel in a reactor, 
pieces of the uranium ore must be distrib- 
uted in a moderator—graphite, heavy water, 
beryllium—to keep the chain reaction going. 
If enriched uranium (containing a higher 
percentage of U-235) is used, ordinary water 
will serve as a moderator. A chain reaction 
creates terrific heat, and in a power reactor 
this heat is carried off by a circulating cool- 
ant—water, metal or gas—to make steam 
which turns conventional turbines. 

The U.S. S. R. built the world’s first atom- 
fired electric power station on the Oka River, 
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67 miles south of Moscow. This 5,000-kilo- 
watt plant, whose reactor furnace is fueled 
with enriched uranium having 5 percent 
U 235, moderated with graphite and cooled 
with pressurized distilled water, has been 
serving Obinskoje, a billage of 10,000 people, 
since June 1954. But the station is probably 
more important as a propaganda weapon 
than as a power station; it is strictly a small- 
scale experimental project and its design has 
proved to be highly uneconomical. “Russian 
scientists and engineers are aware of its 
shortcomings,” Lundby said, “but they have 
the advantage of several years’ operating ex- 
perience.” (Actually, the first full-scale 
atomic-power reactor was built by the United 
States in 1953, but it was designed to propel 
the atomic submarine Nautilus, not to light 
up @ community.) 

Far more significant to Lundby than the 
atomic-power station were Russia’s research 
reactors. He said their construction was 
preceded by extensive study of the changes 
which uranium, graphite, steel, insulating 
materials and coolants undergo in reactors. 
The research types included: 

A light-water reactor. It runs on enriched 
uranium and is moderated and cooled with 
ordinary water. In principle it is much like 
the United States swimming-pool reactor. 
Both the United States and U. S. S. R. have 
offered to sell this type of research reactor at 
essentially construction costs to other coun- 
tries under bilateral agreements. 

A heavy-water reactor. In operation since 
1949, it is cooled and moderated by heavy 
water (water in which the hydrogen nucleus 
is twice as heavy as in ordinary water). Dr. 
Lundby, who had worked for more than 3 
years with a heavy-water reactor of similar 
design and power rating told me: “The old 
natural-uranium rods in this Russian reactor 
are now being replaced with enriched- 
uranium fuel elements, which will increase 
its 500-kilowatt power level to 10,000 kilo- 
watts. In principle, the reactor will now be 
like one of the most advanced research 
models in the United States—the C. P. (Chi- 
cago Pile) 5. Moreover, as result of their ex- 
perience with this reactor, the Russians are 
now building a 100,000-kilowatt electric- 
power station with a heavy-water-moderated, 
gas-cooled reactor.” 

A graphite reactor for physical and tech- 
nical research, It also is of unique Russian 
design. It is cooled with distilled water, 
moderated with graphite and fueled with en- 
riched uranium. This model provided ex- 
perience and ideas which were incorporated 
in the atomic power station reactor. 

So much for equipment. Now for the 
other factor that has enabled Russia to keep 
up near the lead in the nuclear race—man- 
power. oviet scientists soon may, if they 
do not already, outnumber their American 
counterparts. More significant, enrollment 
in the sciences is increasing in the Soviet 
Union, decreasing in the United States. 
This year, for example, Russia is graduating 
130,000 or more scientists and engineers, the 
United States 70,000. 

Dr. John R. Dunning, dean of the School 
of Engineering at Columbia University, and 
a member of the Congress-appointed panel 
on the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, attributes Russia’s tremendous in- 
crease in scientific manpower to a decision 
taken in the Kremlin more than 25 years ago. 
The decision: To make science and engi- 
neering, and the growth of young scientists 
and engineers, “a keystone of national 
policy.” 

“The success of this propaganda and ed- 
ucational venture, using all media open to 
the state in these last 25 years, has been 
little short of astounding,” Dr. Dunning 
said in a recent speech. “All of us who have 
studied the campaign have been generally 
far too conservative in appraising its effec- 
tiveness. * * * Now the Russians are pass- 
ing us in numbers, but what is even more 
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serious, their rate of growth is 2 or 3 times 
that of ours.” 

While the tendency in the United States 
is to look down on scientists and engineers 
as bookworms, Dr. Dunning said, Russia 
idolizes its scientific personnel. Dr. Lund- 
by agrees. “While Russian girls dream of 
becoming ballerinas,” he told me, “Russian 
boys dream of becoming scientists. The 
true place of science in the Soviet Union 
is so different from what I believed that it 
took my breath away. In the supposedly 
Classless Soviet society, the scientists are 
the favored sons. Even beginners are paid 
about 10 times more than a skilled laborer. 
They have cars, town apartments, country 
places, TV sets. Most important, and con- 
trary to western impressions, research sci- 
entists have complete freedom in their choice 
of work.” 

From other sources, I learned that most 
Soviet scientists can ignore politics—pro- 
vided they appear at the right public func- 
tions and parrot the right phrases on such 
occasions. Nor do they seem to mind doing 
these things, or to miss the right of political 
discussion. They love argument and dispute 
violently over every scientific idea and the- 
ory, but they don’t question the Communist 
regime. They simply accept it, like the 
weather. 

They keep abreast of what is going on 
in the outside scientific world by reading 
scientific journals and reports in English, 
French, and German; their libraries, in fact, 
have more copies of important scientific mag- 
azines and textbooks than would be found 
in most American institutes, according to 
Dr. Lundby. And far from downgrading 
western work, he says, Russian scientists have 
a high respect for it. They know all the 
places in the United States where nuclear 
research is going on, and discussed it with 
him. 

Surprisingly, Dr. Lundby reports, he found 
Soviet scientists more eager to talk about 
their experiences, explain their accomplish- 
ments and discuss future research than most 
American scientists. The Russians showed 
mo awareness that they were talking to a 
westerner, he says. 

One of the questions most frequently asked 
in the United States about Russia's nuclear 
progress is what part espionage played in the 
Soviet advance. In other words, how much 
time did the atomic secrets betrayed by Dr. 
Klaus Fuchs, the British scientist, and other 
western sources save the Soviets? Dr. 
Lundby sought the answer during his visit 
to Russia. 

Here is his report: “All during my stay— 
during my visits to institutes and installa- 
tions—I tried to see to what extent the ac- 
tivities of spies had helped the development 
of atomic energy in the U. S. S. R. How- 
ever, I found that Soviet scientists work dif- 
ferently than those in Western countries; 
they seem to do the same type of job with 
their own particular techniques. 

“Doubtless, facts transmitted by spies have 
saved the Soviet scientists some time. But 
from the amount of basic work the Russians 
have done, and from the experimental re- 
sults they showed me and the individually 
designed engineering apparatus they have 
developed, the indications are that whatever 
time was saved could not have been much— 
certainly not a matter of years. After all, 
Russian scientists have essentially the same 
background and experience as any other 
scientists.” 

Some people have blamed security leaks 
and Soviet spies for the fact that the Rus- 
sians were able to explode a hydrogen bomb 
before we did. The facts indicate otherwise. 

Ash from the first Soviet H-bomb explo- 
sion fell in Japan, and analysis showed that 
it contained lithium. That element was the 
secret of the Soviet success, and all evidence 
indicates that the Soviets developed the tech- 
nique for its use themselves. Up to that 
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time, most Western researchers had believed 
that expensive tritium—triple-weight hydro- 
gen—was necessary for a hydrogen bomb, and 
it took 80 pounds of then-scarce plutonium 
to make 1 pound of tritium. The Soviets 
showed that a light, cheap, plentiful lithium 
salt could cut down, perhaps even eliminate, 
the need for tritium. Further, lithium com- 
bined with the other essential ingredient in 
the H-bomb, deuterium (double-weight hy- 
drogen), so that it could be carried in an 
easy, compact form instead of having to be 
compressed into liquid and transported un- 
der vacuum. 

Therefore, Fuchs and others familiar with 
Western research probably could not have 
contributed anything valuable to the Soviet 
diseovery of lithium as the key ingredient of 
the H-bomb. Even if they had known some 
of our thermonuclear plans, their informa- 
tion presumably would have been about the 
experiments that resulted in our impractical 
device of 1952. 

Not that the 1952 device did not serve a 
useful purpose. It did—it proved that the 
heat created by. the fission of an A-bomb was 
enough to cause the fusion of heavy hydrogen 
and release its even more destructive power. 
By the time the Russians exploded their 
first H-bomb the following year, we, too, were 
on the trail of lithium—although obviously 
not so far along it. We exploded our own 
lithium-based H-bomb in March 1954, adding 
a further factor of fission in the uranium 
blanket around the bomb to the fission- 
fusion mass. The explosion set a new high 
in destructive power—possibly as much as 
20 megatons (equal to 20 million tons of 
TNT)—and from this point on there seems 
to be no limit to the size and strength of 
fission-fusion-fission devices. 

Last November's high-altitude Russian ex- 
Plosion seems to be of this order. We still 
don’t know the size of the atom-bomb trigger 
used by the U.S. S. R., but Russia’s Commu- 
nist boss, Nikita Khrushchev, said the So- 
viets were working on “minimum amounts.” 
This is the way to the thermonuclear war- 
head for guided missiles, ballistic missiles, 
projectiles—transportable thermonuclear de- 
vices of all kinds. 

Such, then, is the state of Soviet nuclear 
science today. In the opinion of leading 
American scientists, it poses a challenge to 
the United States which cannot be ignored. 
The terms of that challenge were laid down 
by Columbia’s Dr. Dunning in a recent 
speech. Either we must correct the imbal- 
ance caused by our approach to science and 
engineering, he said, or “we might just as well 
write this country off the books.” 





Anniversary of the Proclamation of the 
Republic of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
servance of the celebration of the second 
anniversary of the government of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem, of Vietnam, on 
July 7, 1956, and because Congress will 
not be in session on the occasion of the 
celebration of the first anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Republic of Viet- 
nam, October 26, 1956, I wish to take 
this opportunity te extend sincere felici- 
tations and best wishes to President Ngo 
Dinh Diem. 


June 21 


Under the leadership of a dedicated 
man, President Ngo Dinh Diem, the peo- 
ple of Vietnam shook themselves loose 
from both the shackles of colonialism 
and the tentacles of communism. By the 
referendum of October 23, 1955, the ma- 
jority of the Vietnamese people clearly 
manifested their desire to get away from 
all forms of corruption of the past. In 
the October 26 election of the Chief of 
State of Vietnam, Premier Ngo Dinh 
Diem, and the subsequent proclamation 
of the republic, for the first time in mod- 
ern history, the people of Vietnam had 
an opportunity to vote in a national elec- 
tion. The elected leader of the Viet- 
namese people is a man whose patriot- 
ism, courage, and honesty are renown the 
world over. 

Political independence can only be 
complete where economic independence 
is also genuine. The National Govern- 
ment of Vietnam has been fighting a 
valiant struggle against the exigencies of 
forces which have served to disrupt and 
dislocate the economy. Possessing con- 
siderable potentialities for a country 
whose development is still in its begin- 
nings, Vietnam devotes most of its re- 
sources to economic reconstruction. 


That President Ngo Dinh Diem is un- 
willing merely to give orders without see- 
ing for himself the progress being made 
in the national reconstruction policy he 
has followed since coming to office is evi- 
denced by his frequent tours throughout 
the Provinces. 

The press and information service of 
the Embassy of Vietnam in the United 
States reports in its volume 2, No. l, 
edition: 

These Provinces are almost entirely agri- 
cultural and their population of nearly 1 
million is almost completely made up of 
farmers. As a result, President Ngo's visit 
has emphasized the importance of the Gov- 
ernment’s agricultural policy and the value 
of gifts of all kinds made by the Government 
to the farmers of the area. 


Under the leadership of President 
Ngo dinh Diem, the government has as 
its main objective the well-being of the 
people, without political or religious dis- 
crimination: 

We are only beginning. Thanks to the 
help of friendly countries, especially the 
United States, we can see our way to achiev- 
ing our aim of raising the standard of liv- 
ing and contributing to the happiness of 
every member of the rural community as 
much as possible. 


An address given by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Vu van Mau, to the 
ministerial conference of the Colombo 
plan at Singapore further underscored 
a economic problems facing the na- 

n: 

Our economic troubles, resulting from 8 
years of war, are still cause for concern: 
factors include the dwindling of the produc- 
tion potential, a chronic trade deficit, the 
unaccustomed obstruction of channels of dis- 
tribution to the detriment of production. 
* * * Immense mining and forest resources, 
essential for our growing industries, have 
been taken from our control, we hope, at 
least, temyporarily. Deprived of the coalfields 
of Hongay and Dong Trieu, we, and the whole 
free world, find ourselves without any im- 
portant source of thermal energy and at the 
same time robbed of a considerable reserve 
of exportable materials. * * * The reestab- 
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lishment of these * * * will necessitate 
considerable investment and cannot be 
achieved without difficulty and delay. 


The development of a strong public ad- 
ministration, the raising of the economic 
level of a nation, are difficult tasks. The 
free world must cooperate wholeheart- 
edly in achievement of the common goal 
which is to build a free and strong Viet- 
nam. The president of Vietnam and the 
National Government are working to- 
ward peace and social progress—silently, 
steadily, without fanfare. In this strug- 
gle for national survival, a survival nec- 
essary to the whole Far East, Vietnam 
asks the understanding of its allies, and 
believes that “From this understanding 
we will draw the strength necessary to 
achieve a purpose which is more than 
just.” 

The Vietnamese people are very grate- 
ful for the generous help given by the 
United States and France and also for 
the aid given within the framework of 
the Colombo plan, by Britain, Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand. They ap- 
preciate this aid fully in that it is mak- 
ing it possible for them to conquer com- 
munism by combatting poverty. 

As one who deeply believes in freedom, 
democracy, and the importance of 
achieving a better understanding among 
all nations, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to wish President Ngo Dinh Diem 
and the people of Vietnam every success 
which they so richly deserve. 





How To Argue With a Republican 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic Party will win the coming 
election if it can get the facts to the 
American people. The following article 
in the May issue of the Democratic Di- 
gest presents impressive and factual re- 
futations to some of the most commonly 
heard arguments made by members of 
the opposition: 

How To ARGUE WITH A REPUBLICAN 
IN MILITARY MATTERS, IKE KNOWS BEST 

GOP argument: “Fortunately, the man 
who is President of the United States is onewf 
the greatest military leaders in the world to- 
day. He is an expert * * * and I believe 
that we can and that we should have confi- 
dence in his decision in [military] policy.”— 
Vice President Nixon, March 13, 1954. 

The answer: No man’s judgment is in- 
fallible, no matter how expert he is, and 
President Eisenhower’s judgment about our 
defense policies has been proven imperfect 
by his own reversals of policy in the defense 
field. Examples: 

On March 29, 1950, less than 3 months be- 
fore ‘the Communists attacked, General 
Eisenhower told Congress “I have strongly 
urged that [$15 billion for defense] not be 
exceeded.” He expressed his belief that we 
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could “work out an effective defense at that 
level.” Only a few months later, after the 
Korean attack Congress was appropriating 
$60 billion for defense—four times what 
General Eisenhower thought sufficient. 

In 1947, as Army Chief of Staff, Eisenhower 
said; “The one place the current days and 
times we must not cut is the Air Forces.” 
Yet in 1953 Eisenhower cut the Air Force 
$5.5 billion, reducing Air Force goals from 
143 to 120 wings. In 1954, Eisenhower in 
effect admitted the error of this by increas- 
ing the Air Force budget and upping the Air 
Force goal to 137 wings. 


WORKINGMEN AND WOMEN SHOULD SUPPORT 
THE GOP 

GOP argument: I do not fear the partici- 
pation of union leaders in the next cam- 
paign * * * they will find that union mem- 
bers are better off today than they have 
ever been in the history of unions.’’__Vice 
President Nixon, February 13, 1956. 

The answer: Compare the increase in 
workingmen’s wages versus corporation 
profits between 1954 and 1955: 


Percent 
Corporation profits.........-. up 28 
industry. wages... cuss<s up only 6 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co__._ up 100 
Steel workers.............iccse up only 14 
ge |) eee oe eel up 48 
Ae WENGER on cicd ci eccon up only 10 
General Tire & Rubber Co_-_--- up 116 
Ter” Werke. ewknnknd up only 11 
Monsanto Chemical Co___.---- up 78 
Chemical workers_.........-. up only 5 


SURPLUSES TO BLAME FOR LOW FARM PRICES 


GOP argument: “Why are farm prices low? 
The major reason is the tremendous farm 
surpluses. which hang over the market.”— 
Vice President Nixon, January 20, 1956. 

The answer: Farm prices have declined 
drastically on commodities in which there is 
no Government-held surplus (such as beef 
cattle, which have suffered a 29-percent price 
drop; and hogs, which have dropped 39 per- 
cent). Therefore, surpluses are by no means 
the major cause of the farm slump. 

What is more, farm surpluses are not as 
large as GOP spokesmen would have us be- 
lieve. On only two commodities (cotton and 
wheat) was there more than an 8 months’ 
supply in Government hands as of December 
31, 1955. On other important commodities, 
this was the supply on hand (at 1952 rates 
of domestic consumption and exports) : 


Months and days present supply will last 
Commodity: 


GUE oo doce. ce cennel 3 months 19 days 
ER . ccdinc noone lmonth 14days 
CURES nncnctoncneccmenn 24 days 
TENG cncicincecamadietipeiel 7 months 25 days 
RIG8 aonnnccnscctapawen 7Tmonths 8 days 


INFLATION HAS BEEN HALTED 


GOP argument: “Inflation has been 
halted; the cost of living stabilized.”—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, January 5, 1956. 

The answer: The costs of many necessities 
of life have risen substantially under the 
GOP, costing United States consumers bil- 
lions (see table below). The reason the 
over-all cost of living has been steady is the 
drastic 17.7-percent drop in farm prices, 
which has brought about a much smaller 
drop (3.2 percent) in food prices. 


Percent price increase, 1952 to 1955: 


REN otivchinendasetwadindbetiedwosamel i 21 
Gas and electricity............-----. er -@ 
Other. TBs nn nogeticiiewceksaicdinscicn eid 
Household operation *_............-- ei 
Medical CAlO.ncctcndsenstiscncasanatl wi. @ 


_ 1Includes such items as furniture, kitchen 
appliances, laundry, telephone, and domestic 
services. 
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Total added cost to United States consumers: 
ID ces scepitcvantieabeneiinisedniiad $2, 196, 000, 000 
Gas and electricity_..___ - 537, 000, 000 
ee ee 383, 000, 000 
Household operation }_.._. 4, 416, 000, 000 
Medical care............... - 1,842, 000, 000 
itis teincscniabes - 9,374, 000, 000 


1Includes such items as furniture, kitchen 
appliances, laundry, telephone, and domestic 
services. 

GOP HAS CUT GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND WASTE 

GOP argument: “Government waste and 
extravagance were searched out. Nonessen- 
tial activities were dropped. * * * Total 
spending was cut by $14 billion.”—President 
Eisenhower, January 5, 1956. 

The answer: Of the cuts in total Govern- 
ment spending between the first Eisenhower 
budget and the most recent GOP budget, 
every penny has come out of the defense 
budget—with the result that Air Force build- 
up has been delayed 2 years, and the Rus- 
sians are outproducing us in many aircraft 
types. 

Actually, the cost of civilian Government 
(nondefense spending) has gone up under 
Eisenhower (from $21.3 billion in the first 
GOP year to $25.5 billion in the most re- 
cent GOP budget). Even spending over 
which the administration has complete con- 
trol—i. e. spending not fixed by law or 
national security requirements—has gone 
up under Eisenhower (from $8 billion in the 
first GOP year to $9 billion in the most 
recent GOP budget). 

GOP GAVE RECORD TAX CUTS 

GOP argument: “[GOP economies] made 
possible * * * the largest tax cut in any 
year in our history. Almost $714 billion 
were released and every taxpayer in the coun- 
try benefited.”—President Eisenhower, Jan- 
uary 5, 1956. 

The answer: Of the $7.4 billion in tax cuts 
that took effect in 1954, $6 billion was 
actually enacted by a Democratic Congress 
before the GOP took office. And in the $1.4 
billion tax-cut bill that the GOP did spon- 
sor, the tax-relief dollar was distributed this 
way: 

Seventy-three cents went to corporations. 

Eighteen cents went to families over 
$5,000. 

Only 9 cents went to families under $5,000. 
Gop “FLEXIBLE” FARM SUPPORTS NOT YET 
TESTED 

GOP argument: “We should not scuttle 
and run before the flexible price support 
system, advocated by Secretary Benson and 
President Eisenhower, has been tried out.”’— 
Senator KNOWLAND, Republican of Cali- 
fornia, October 29, 1955. 

The answer: For most farm commodities, 
the “sliding scaie” system has been in effect 
ever since Benson took office in 1953, and 
Benson has taken full advantage of it. He 
has lowered supports on every commodity on 
which he had authority to do so. The fol- 
lowing table shows how Benson has lowered 
farm supports, and how this has raised pro- 
duction, rather than reducing it, as Benson 
elaims it should. 


Between 1952-55. price support went down 


Percent 
Sorghum grain--..-..--.-.--.-------- ~ i at 
re ein ae 
Bartley.....- 2c one ecw eecennccenewce o. 23 
Wias00... .. npn oe cccmecedumesacconeqaae - 23 
CADRE a eqncen cnitinmnipiniies sincimdinceren thant « 2 
BOPRCARBe chm cc cciewacéncqnadacascnae aw 20 
MEK ci cnnace indpdinin espace cuiipnitiin wtiaen divide a 
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Between 1952-55 production went up 


Percent 
Sorghum grain----,.------------------ 173 
Rye......-------———--------------~--=- 75 
Barley_.....-..—~—-------------=----- 71 
De 42 
Qats...<..<ees<0--~ ~~~ ~~ =~ -- 30 
Soybeans--....------------------------ 7 
od ssilpesiise tt irsienipeierchciaaneieeesean 


GOP ACHIEVED WAR-TO-PEACE TRANSITION WITH~ 
OUT DEPRESSION 

GOP argument: “Under President Eisen- 
hower * * * the country has passed from 
a wartime economy to a peacetime economy 
* * * a major dislocation. This economic 
miracle has never before been accomplished 
* * * in all recorded history.” (Postmaster 
General Summerfield,“October 27, 1954.) 

The answer: This is hardly a peacetime 
economy, with defense spending higher to- 
day than it was during the height of the 
Korean fighting. ($40.8 billion in 1955, com- 
pared with $37.3 billion in 1951). 

Moreover, after World War TI, the Demo- 
crats succeeded in leading the United States 
through a much more drastic war-to-peace 
transition with less unemployment than we 
have today. Here are the facts: 


Drop in defense spending: 


Billion 
1945-47 (Democrats) ...---.------- $62.6 
1953-55 (Republican) -...--------. 8.1 

Average unemployment: 

Million 
I rile thd siete chplsatiannaltidenndins 8:2 
is cineciitiintegen nice aiatpnitiated 2.7 

GOP FOREIGN POLICY HAS STRENGTH AND 


FIRMNESS 


GOP argument: “Strength, firmness, and 
courage is the way to peace without sur- 
render. And the American people want four 
more years of that kind of decisive leader- 
ship. (Vice President Nixon, January 20, 
1956.) 

The answer: Does the GOP consider Secre- 
tary of State Dulles’ “three times to the 
brink of war” misadventure an example of 
“strength, firmness and courage” in foreign 
policy? 

Does the GOP consider the recent con- 
fusion over American policy on the tank 
shipment to the Middle East (in which the 
State Department reversed its policy twice 
in 2 days) an example of “decisive leader- 
ship?” 





ARECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcressIoNnaL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Reocorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


- 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional - No sale shall be made 
on -credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or LAWS OF THE UNITep STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the ConcRrrEs- 
SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TirLe 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the pendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 74, -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without-causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks:—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
im the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered:in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESsIONAL REcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
ang the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcGREssSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Brief History of the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, a most 
interesting historical presentation of the 
long annals of the Oregon State Feder- 
ation of Labor which, during recent 
years, has celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary. 

The article, which was published in 
the Oregon Labor Press of June 15, 1956, 
was written by Kelley Loe, who served 
for 17 years as a member of the staff of 
the Oregon Federation of Labor, and 
prior to that was an active figure inde- 
pendently in the labor movement of the 
Pacific Northwest. Mr. Loe is a most 
able reporter and historian. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STATE FEDERATION’S COLORFUL STory DATES 
From 1902 
(By Kelley Loe) 

(This brief history of the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor is excerpted from a 
longer history written for the federation’s 
50th anniversary convention in 1952. Its 
author, Kelley Loe, served for 17 years as a 
key member of the federation’s staff prior to 
his retirement in April 1954.) 

The birth of the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor on May 5, 1902, was the culmination 
of labor organization growth during the pre- 
ceding 20 years. However, the intensive 
work leading to organization was in the pre- 
ceding few weeks, largely through the efforts 
of G. Y. Harry, a sheet metalworker who be- 
came the federation’s first president. 

During the 1880’s a number of local craft 
unions were formed in Oregon, most of them 
in Portland. In the 1890’s a larger number 
were formed. In the late 1880’s a Portland 
city central body was organized, largely at 
the urging of Samuel Gompers. This was 
named the Federated Trades Council. 

It had a stormy career and in the 1890's 
an attempt was made to form a dual council, 
but its career was brief—probably due to the 
AFL frowning upon the dual movement 
whose sponsers’ purpose was to supplant the 
existing council. Fragmentary evidence in- 
dicates that the backers of the new and dual 
movement were dissatisfied because the ex- 
isting council did not meet their desire for 
greater political action. 

The Federated Trades Council saw con- 
tinued dissension even after organization of 
the State Federation, and in 1908 was re- 
organized under the name Central Labor 
Council of Portland and Vicinity. It con- 
sisted of subcouncils such as the building 
trades, metal trades, label trades, and 
others. Each of them then, as: now, did 
much of their work within the section. 
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At the time of organizing the State fed- 
eration, three other city central bodies had 
been organized and were represented in the 
organizing convention. These city central 
bodies were at Astoria, Baker, LaGrande, and 
Portland. 

Agitation for organizaticn of a State branch 
of the AFL was begun by Mr. Harry in 1901, 
first in the Portland Building Trades Council 
which then was regarded as the backbone of 
the labor movement, being the leading group 
in fighting for the 8-hour day, a battle that 
was paralleled throughout the Nation. 

Organizer Harry lost no time in making 
good his prediction that organization could 
be accomplished in a short time. He went 
up the Willamette Valley and into eastern 
Oregon. Where he found an insufficient 
number of workers to obtain a craft charter, 
and that was true in most localities, he or- 
ganized Federal unions, that is, unions which 
accept in membership a worker in any craft. 
Most of his organizing success was in that 
field, as is shown by the number of Federal 
unions which sent delegates to the first con- 
vention in 1902. 

The Oregon experience is a glowing ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished by a 
determined man, or small group, whose vision 
does not include failure. Had G. Y. Harry 
not persisted, the Oregon Federation might 
not have been born for many years after 1902. 

Some of the oldtimers insisted that one 
of the motives which kept Harry active in his 
agitation was his desire for political action. 
He was an active party man (Democrat) but 
the official record indicates that his first 
interest was in legislation beneficial to labor. 

Mr. Harry declined renomination for pres- 
ident of the State Federation at the second 
convention held at LaGrande in May 1903. 
Verbal reports, not supported by any Official 
records, are that partisan political considera- 
tions entered into the election of the second 
president of the Federation. Charles Gram 
a teamster who was later to serve as State 
labor commissioner for 24 years (1919 to 
1943), was elected in 1903 and served for 5 
years. 

Neither the president nor the secretary 
received a salary for many years, being only 
paid for time devoted to the Federation. 
Many years later salaries were fixed for both 
officers. 

First officers of the federation, in addition 
to President Harry, were: secretary, William 
H. Barry, Portland printer; treasurer, Chales 
Mickley, Portland tailor; vice presidents (now 
known as executive board members), J. F. 
Welch, Astoria fisherman; George Hornby, 
Portland longshoreman; G. F. Johnson, baker, 
member of a federal union, employed in 
county assessor's office; W. E. Miller, Salem 
federal union; Fred Langever, Pendleton 
painter. 

Pictures of the first federation officers, ap- 
pearing in the Oregonian and in the Labor 
Press, disclose that 7 of the 8 officers were 
bewhiskered, President Harry sporting a 
heavy handlebar mustache. Unfortunately 
the photographs cannot be obtained. 

The initiative and referendum amendment 
to the State constitution was on the State 
ballot to be voted upon a month after the 
Oregon State federation was organized. 
Members of labor unions had been in the 
forefront, along with farm organizations pro- 
moting the amendment. 

The organizing convention was unanimous 
in support of the amendment which was to 
give the citizens of the State the last word 


in legislative enactment. Popularity of the 
measure was attested when it was adopted 
by the voters of Oregon on June 2, 1902, by a 
ratio of approximately 11 to 1. 

Labor, agriculture, and other groups 
thought the interests of the people were se- 
cure forevermore. Later it was discovered 
that reactionary interests would attempt to 
use the initiative and referendum for their 
own selfish ends. 

The first convention also declared for nom- 
ination of party candidates for public office 
by primary elections, for election of United 
States Senators by popular vote, to abolish 
contract labor by prisoners, an 8-hour day by 
statute, regulation of public utilities, and 
creation of a department of labor in the State 
government. 

The initiative and referendum was adopted 
in less than a month after the convention. 
The labor bureau was created at the session 
of the 1903 legislature, and direct primaries, 
election of United States Senators by popu- 
lar vote, and the recall of public officials all 
were written into the State law within a few 
years. 

Eight years later the State adopted an 
initiated measure known as the employers’ 
liability law, whigh removed the common 
law defenses against personal injury claims 
by workers. The State federation of labor 
and farm organizations initated the bill by 
petition. In 1913 the workmen's compensa- 
tion law, placed upon the ballot at a special 
election, was adopted. 

In all this popular government trend, 
union labor took a leading part and was 
almost unanimous in its support. Labor 
then was voting perhaps 90 percent, as were 
farmers—indicating an interest in Govern- 
ment that has regrettably declined in recent 
years. Unanimity of labor voting then was 
effective, and when joined by farmers always 
prevailed in elections. 

The degree to which the legislature bowed 
to the will of the people is further shown by 
enactment of a measure creating the Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission in 1913. The Com- 
mission was given power in regulating hours 
and wages for women and minors employed 
in industry. 

The 1919 legislature enacted the first Ore- 
gon law specifically barring labor injunc- 
tions, prohibiting courts from granting re- 
straining orders involving or growing out of 
a dispute concerning terms or conditions of 
employment. 

Gradually the courts—or some of them— 
by interpretation weakened the law. Effec- 
tive. relief was had when in March 1933 the 
Oregon Legislature adopted what is known 
as the Little Norris-LaGuardia Act, patterned 
after the Federal law enacted by Congress 
in 1932. 

A number of antistrike bills have appeared 
in the State legislature, but generally they 
have been defeated. In 1938 opponents of 
union labor initiated an antistrike or anti- 
labor bill which, owing to much industrial 
turmoil at the time, was adopted by a ma- 
jority of almost 50,000. It was invalidated 
by the State supreme court 2 years later, 
without a single attempted prosecution under 
its drastic provisions. 

Since that time industrial relations have 
steadily improved until now Oregon stands 
in the forefront in amicable relations be- 
tween employers and unions. 

Antilabor measures have been introduced 
in almost every session of the State legisla- 
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ture. But in most cases labor has persuaded 
a majority of legislators that they were un- 
wise. Some antiunion measures have been 
invalidated in appeals to the courts. 

Labor has been required to fight a two- 
front battle—one for the enactment of bene- 
ficial legislation and the other a defensive 
fight to prevent enactment of legislation dis- 
criminatory against labor. 

The State federation was the first organ- 
ization to officially state its opposition to the 
general retail sales tax and has been the 
leader, along with progressive farm organiza- 








Year Convention city | President 

1902 INI cist tase hien 2, ogc cascna~ 
1903 | LaGrande___.-------- a Pie St 
1904 CTE EAD. sccuoncadienene To al ela 
1905 Portland oooe-----nen-|-0-=-G0 a 
Oe . Beacon dnc aoectienenctuninad a 
1908 REE, cninccccntasss |. ao Ra ticietedaienial 
1909 cs ebiinctie tintin Te BE ec cdicccns 
ND OF ES 54a emtnindoeoed DOW itetaawaccoces 
1911 SS eae eae ee 
1912 . | eee ee Ont A Cok ckaseed 
sors) Gebete=.. 2-255 | T. H. Burchard __-_- 
1914 Sige coat teenstisedonns atl Die initia hina eas 
1915 I tins cadmamnat Rese do ee 
1916 IIS ct si cnistocsth rae 0. B: Hestwig........ 
1917 I nesta ge ese dati Sela ee 
1918 is Sic} nainieben | Siete 0 San ei ceneks 
1919 a a iiichia adiisiinlsalicliic 
1919 i iiss aciintiaciasmnipepatiunesi nin, I ate acdc etansids 
1920 PS Sh ncccnst nana’ Se 
1921 | Portland_......------- mie Wiccccnceatene 
1922 OO EEE ae so eaten 
1923 I ess ctiaiiitniiatee nema | RE Se 
1924 IE -- ccpesitntahmansinies edad do wana aan--=====-- 
1925 Marshfield. __.....-.--4 B. W. Sleeman___.---- 
1926 Klamath Falls__...--- William Cooper--.-.------ 
BONT 4 COPPENE....nccn ces ensiic leant a 
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tions, in defeating the sales tax in five 
elections. 

Membership in Oregon labor unions has 
increased 1,700 percent since the first con- 
vention of the State Federation of Labor, 
from an estimated 12,000 in 1902 to more 
than 200,000 today. 

This growth in membership is paralleled 
by an increase in the number of local unions. 
Oregon had 77 local unions in 1902; it has 
more than 600 today. 

But numerical growth is not the only fac- 
tor showing labor's gains. Wage increases, 
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both in dollars and in buying power, also 
reflect labor achievement. 

In 1902 the average wage in all union crafts 
was $3 per day. Most men worked 10 hours 
a day and 6 days a week—and premium pay 
for overtime was unheard of. Most union 
craftsmen were glad to take home $18 for 
a 60-hour week. 

WHO'S WHO SINCE 1902 

Since its founding in 1902, the Oregon 
State Federation of Labor has elected these 
men as its top officers and has held its con- 
ventions in these cities: 





Secretary | Year Convention city 
.-| William H. Barry. 1928 LaGrande__._..-- 
George E. Shaver. 1929 Tillamook --_--_---- 
wis Do. 1930 IE genau 
..| H. G. Kundret. 1931 ile kiicccceestob ; 
.-| W. E. Ritschke. 1932 eS 
T. M. Leabo. 1933 Portland___......- 
.--| James F. Cassidy. ss oe RN Clin Dotan 
as Do 1935 |___..do____ —_— 
2 Do 1936 Klamath Falls 
._| Wm. F. Noffke. 1937 Marshfield____--_- 
.-| E. J. Stack. 1938 Tillamook. -....--- 
= Do. 1939 Bs on ton we 
> Do. 1940 | Klamath Falls__-- 
Do. 1941 Ea 
i Do. 1942 Marshfield______-- 
= Do. 1943 Eugenme.......... 
x Do. i eee Pie a incnithiaae 
a Do. 1946 a 
ae Do. 1947 I iceteicain aickecas nee 
..| W. E. Kimsey, 1948 | Salem______.____- 
.-| E. J. Stack. 1949 Eugene___....__- 
an Do. 1950 LaGrande aden 
oe Do. 1951 Klamath Falls_.-_- 
a2 Do. 1952 Seaside ___.._-- 2. 
.-| C. U. Taylor 1953 Cees Bay........ 
Ben T. Osborne. 1954 ae 
ein 


* Do. 1955 


President Secretary 





...-| William Cooper __..-.--| Ben T, Osborne, 
oballaain do--.---------------] Do. 

oa i acih Beastial Sen hee eee aeaetaee Do. 
cee ccnaete es eae Do. 
ones Ne ore teak ndie ida Do. 
idnked Ns ccdevocecwkenand Do. 
atteniiceate do si agian Do. 
...-| D. E. Nickerson... ---=- Do. 

as ae Se eee eee men Do. 
PA CEES eevee aes Do. 
Seeks ok a ouladwitnaiea Do 
awa A Oe. GD... 20s D. E. Nickerson, 
ee TI i ianciatiiia tain aes iene Do. 
ccialalh ieee TN = scthcadenilinmnabeckiecniie Do, 
Sah hued Eee Do. 
a ieien ...do : : : Do. 
...-| J. D. McDonald....-. ; Do 
‘ciaedl Sines sp cesdiiwe aocul a a ee 
ingitlle toll aimactnis Te eee ee eee Do. 
een ed eat en aaiwemals Do. 
éagbate 1... \ ceiancinnonwkatl oe 
nosis i. 26) es ceseeieed Do. 
cmaeindtila eS ere eae | Do. 
auiioaaid ere Do. 
dnekitincsis ee Tea Do. 

Sos ARID ce icniaasts th insininrtin eae Do, 
aieameed ee Do. 





Address By Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, to the National Association 
of Plumbing Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
my recent tour throughout Wisconsin, 
I was pleased to address a splendid or- 
ganization which is a pillar of the United 
States construction industry. I refer to 
the National Association of Plumbing 
Contractors. 

I was glad to refer, in the course of 
my remarks, to the importance of labor 
management teamwork in realizing the 
highest possible goal for United States 
construction. 

It was a pleasure to praise one of the 
outstanding leaders of this industry, 
another man with deep roots in my own 
State, the able president of the Plumb- 
ing Contractors, Mr. Peter T. Schoeman. 
I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from my address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SENATOR WILEY SAYS UNTTED STATES GOLDEN 

Ace Is HERE—URGES UPGRADING OF AMER- 

1ca’s Homes To CREATE INFINITELY BROADER 

MARKET 
(Excerpts from address by Senator WILEy to 

the National Association of Plumbing Con- 

tractors convention at Milwaukee on Tues- 

day, June 12, 1956) 

I am delighted to attend your outstand- 
ing convention—the greatest in history. 


It is a particular pleasure for me to add 
my personal word of gratification that you 
have honored America’s vacation land, Wis- 
consin, by meeting here in this great con- 
vention city. 

I hope that you have been enjoying the 
opportunity to see all you can of this great 
port city, and that you will be seeing more 
of the Badger State, as well. 


ENJOYING LIFE’S GOOD THINGS 


Why? Because to do so is to enjoy more 
of the good things of life—wholesome leisure 
in pleasant, attractive surroundings. And 
that is precisely my theme to you this morn- 
ing: America’s enjoying more of life’s good 
things. 

This great country of ours has entered 
upon its true golden age—an age where Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Man are going to enjoy 
a better home, broader comforts, more stable 
security than they have ever known before. 

Of course, no one can foresee through the 
veil of the future. A grim cloud can appear 
on our national horizon—such as that cast 
by the illness of our great President. But 
with God's help, all will be well. 

My theme is that the motto of America can 
well be “Future unlimited” if we but choose 
to make it so, if we but use our God-given 
ingenuity and understanding, if there be 
genuine and continuing labor-management 
teamwork in fact and in spirit. 


TRIBUTE TO BUILDING LABOR 


I am delighted that among our honored 
guests is, of course, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the plumbers’ union, Mr. Peter T. 
Schoeman, a former Milwaukeean, as you 
know. 

Pete Schoeman is truly representative of 
the highest type of leader of American or- 
ganized labor. We are proud of him and of 
other leading representatives of the officers 
and rank and file of the building trades. 
They constitute a traditional cornerstone of 
the labor movement. They are builders in 
every sense of the word—literally and figura- 
tively—skilled builders side by side with the 
skilled building and repairing contractors in 
this vast audience. 


It is you who are—day in and day out— 
truly building, you who are contributing to 
almost every structure that extends below 
the surface and silhouettes against the prai- 
ries or the villages or the skylines of our 
Nation. 


CONSTRUCTION—-KEYSTONE IN ECONOMY 


The building industry, as you well know, 
has become an ever more important keystone 
in our expanding American economy. 

“As the construction industry goes, so goes 
America.” Not only home construction but 
also as home repair and home improvement 
go—as factory repair and improvement and 
expansion go, so goes America. 

Our whole vast economy, with its $400 bil- 
lion total of goods and é¢ervices, pulsates with 
the beat—the tempo—of the huge construc- 
tion industry. 


MODERNIZE 12 MONTHS A YEAR 


The month of August, as you know, is 
designated Plumbing, Heating, and Cooling 
Month. 

But I would like—as you would like— 
August to be just the start of a year-long 
forward surge of modernized plumbing, 
heating and cooling for our country. 


This is the challenge confronting us. 


The building of new homes, improvement 
of older houses, the needed expansion of in- 
dustry, the construction of nonresidential 
buildings such as churches, schools, office 
buildings; hospitals, playgrounds, hotels, 
motels, restaurants: All of this is a tremen- 
dous opportunity, a new and bigger market 
for your sales and service. 


SIZABLE ESTIMATES FOR 1956 


It means more jobs, more pay envelopes, 
more expansion of companies, a greater in- 
come for more people. 

As you know, there were about 1.3 million 
houses built last year. It is expected there 
will be slightly less, but still, perhaps, a mil- 
lion two hundred thousand houses erected in 
1956. 

I'd like to see that total topped. It can 
be topped, if we pursue the right govern- 
mental and private policies, 
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As for improvement on homes, the esti- 
mated goals range between $10 billion and 
$12 billion in total value annually. 

The potential for new commercial and 
other nonresidential construction ranges up 
to $15 billion. 

These amount to a significant proportion 
of our whole economy. 


CHANGING THE FACE OF AMERICA 


Residential construction has, of course, 
long been our No. 1 interest. 

The pattern of America has almost been 
revolutionized by the new type of suburban 
living. Whole new developments—whole 
new shopping centers—whole new towns, 
have almost completely changed the face of 
many countrysides. 

But even in the center of cities, as. you 
know, modernization programs have been 
changing the face of America. 

For homemakers, modernization means 
better living in many ways: 

1. Extra space by finishing off basements 
and attics, enclosing porches, and utilizing 
other unused areas. 

2. More efficient and more comfortable 
heating and cooling systems. 

3. Remodeling for improved beauty and 
greater livability. 


THE BEST HOUSED PEOPLE ON EARTH 


We are all rightly proud of the trend. 
We're proud of the free enterprise system 
which has shot up the percentage of indi- 
vidual home ownership to more than 55 per- 
cent, making ours the best housed people 
on earth. 


SHOCKING CONDITIONS FACING SOME HOME- 
MAKERS 


Unhappily, however, it is necessary to 
point out some disturbing conditions in 
American homemaking. 

Of more than 50 million homes in our 
great country almost 10 million are in slum 
areas; more than 20 million are in need of 
repair and improvements. 

According to a recent survey, about 40 
percent of homeowners actually spend noth- 
ing—I repeat, nothing—on home mainte- 
nance and improvements. 

To illustrate, I cite these familiar statis- 
tics: 13 million homes have no bathtubs 
or showers; 7 million have no kitchen sinks; 
7 million have no running water. 

This is the challenge: 

Of course, a considerable proportion of 
these stacisties are represented in. some de- 

areas. Fortunately, these areas are 
relatively few in number; fortunately, we 
are making progress in revitalizing them. 

But we Americans, however, proud of our 
past accomplishments, rightly proud, I may 
say—we are, nevertheless, realistic, and we 
are not going to just rest on our laurels. 
We are going to roll up our sleeves and go 
to work—harder than ever before. 

We Americans are never 100 percent satis- 
fied. We are a restless, dynamic people. We 
are constantly seeking new horizons, new and 
higher goals. This is our natural talent— 
our natural genius—improve, improve, im- 
prove. 

SUPERSALESMANSHIP NEEDED 

To attain our goals for peak home im- 
provement is going to require a tremendous 
selling job. This does not mean, of course, 
high-pressure salesmanship. 

Instead, it requires bringing the facts of 
the situation and the knowledge of oppor- 
tunity to American homemakers. 

If we succeed, the effect will be better 
living for all our American families. 

Our objective, of course, is to raise the 
American standard of living to a higher pla- 
teau—even though our standard is presently 
the highest in the world of any major power. 

ENTERPRISE NEEDED FOR ALL TO BENEFIT 


To achieve our goal will require a renewed 
display of imaginative and enterprising work, 
public relations, and service, such as you 
yourselves have demonstrated. 


The result, however, will be for the benefit 
of everybody. 

1. For every plumber and plumbing con- 
tractor in the country: 

2. For the suppliers, manufacturers, re- 
tailers, distributors, the transporters, and 
others; 

3. For home owners; 

4. For industry and manufacturers; and 

5. For the overall economic well-being of 
our great country. 

Fortunately, your United States Congress 
is helping. 


NEW HOUSING LEGISLATION 


As you are aware, the Senate recently 
passed the Housing Act amendments for 
1956. This is an important step toward 
providing homes for more people. The prin- 
cipal features of this extension of the Hous- 
ing Act are: 

1. Extend home improvements and repair 
loans until September 30, 1959. 

2. Increase the loan maximum from $2,500 
to $3,500. 

3. Extend the repayment period from 3 
years to 5 years. 

4. Increase FHA mortgage insurance au- 
thority by about $1 billion. 

5. Gives more favorable terms to provide 
housing for elderly persons. 

6. Provide for slum clearance and urban 
renewal. Increasing authorization from 
$200 million to $250 million for 1956. 

7. One year extension of FHA home loan 
program. (I had personally introduced a 
bill for longer extension of this splendid 
program, but I'll settle temporarily for 1- 
year extension.) - 

These important features need to be 
brought to the homemakers of the Nation. 

The bill, of course, now goes before the 
House of Representatives to be acted upon. 
If enacted—and it should be—this will be 
a boon to our economy. 

AVOID EXTREMES OF INFLATION AND DEFLATION 


Inevitably, when one discusses the con- 
struction topic, we come full face with the 
issue of our national credit policy. As we 
are all aware, America has faced a twin 
problem at opposite extremes—how to avoid 
the evil of inflation, on the one hand, and 
how to avoid the evil of deflation, on the 
other hand. 

Fortunately, the value of the dollar has 
been relatively stabilized following years of 
of depreciation. 

Now, however, a great many of us are in- 
clined to feel that the antiinflation brakes 
may have been put on too hard on our econ- 
omy, by the Federal Reserve Board. There is 
at present too much of a credit pinch—too 
much of a deflationary tendency. 

No thinking person wants overly loose 
credit, wild speculative credit. None of us 
wants to see the average American get so 
deeply into debt that he became hopelessly 
swamped with bills, bills, bills. 

We want sound credit. But we want ample 
credit. 

I personally am inclined to feel that a lib- 
eralization of credit is in order. At the same 
time, we must maintain constant caution 
to prevent the sort of loose practices which 
can lead to default on personal or company 
debts. 

SMALL-BUSINESS CREDIT PROBLEM 


The credit problem of many small-busi- 
ness men has, as you know, become particu- 
larly acute. Many a small man simply can- 
not get sufficient bank or other credit at at- 
tractive terms. 

Yet, all America, of course, is or should 
be aware of the indispensable contributions 
of our 14 million small-business concerns— 
particularly those in the construction indus- 
try. 

A symbol of our free enterprise system, the 
small-business men is basic not only to the 
economic well being, but to the stability of 
our Nation. 
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In view of his importance, it is tmperative 
that we provide the “economic climate” in 
which the small-business man may prosper 
and expand his operation. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMISSION 


Wisely, the President has recently ap- 
pointed a seven-man Commission for the 
purpose of keeping in touch with the prob- 
lems of small business. 

The primary responsibility of the Commis. 
sion is to recommend both administrative 
action and new legislation to resolve prob- 
lems faced by small business. 

The main factors to be considered by the 
Commission include the following: 

Loans and defense contract assistance 
provided by the Small Business Administra- 
tion; 

Antitrust enforcement by the Justice De- 
partment; 

Various managerial and technical aids 
available from the Commerce Department; 

Efforts by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to strengthen the productive potential 
of small firms in our defense program, and 
helping small business in the housing field. 

These are sound objectives. 


ANTIMONOPOLY ACTION IN CONGRESS 


One continuing threat to the future of 
small business is monopoly and monopolistic 
practices. More and more, small business 
is being faced with competition from chains, 
merged corporations and big business in 
general. 

As you may know, I am a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Currently, we 
are examining proposals for protecting the 
small-business man. 

Many people feel that the recent increase 
in corporate mergers may jeopardize some- 
what the freedom with which the small- 
business man may operate. So, our monop- 
oly subcommittee is considering, among 
other matters, the problem of mergers, as 
well as diverse monopolistic practices as they 
affect the free economy of our Nation. 

Our objective, of course, is to determine 
legislative action which is necessary to pro- 
vide a fair competitive climate for the small- 
business man. 


PROGRAM FOR 1956 


Meanwhile, our large job—our overall 
job—is to blueprint a program that will pave 
the way for full speed ahead progress. The 
objectives of this program are to: 

1. Provide and preserve a fair competitive 
environment for the small-business man. 

2. Continue to assist the small-business 
man with access to financing, technical 
guidance, and other aids. 

3. Continue the VA home and FHA loan 
programs to provide better homes for more 
Americans. 

4. Make a thorough study of reserve ma- 
terial—to avert shutdowns due to shortage 
of building materials. 

5. Assist in “selling” the “Better Living 
for More Americans” theme to all America. 

6. Provide more adequate homes for our 
elder citizens. 

7. Meet the needs of business and industry 
expansion—relative to erection of more fac- 
tories, machine shops, service buildings, and 
other construction. 

8. Enact tax relief for small-businessmen. 
I recently joined in cosponsoring such a 
bill. 

9. Provide ample credit to enable busi- 
nesses to operate at maximum efficiency. 

10. Expand the program of nonresidential 
buildings, churches, schools, and other con- 
struction. 

The new Federal-State highway law will 
be a tremendous boost. It will involve $37 
billion in road work over a 13-year period. 
And this, in turn, should mean a vast amount 
of new buildings alongside the roads as well. 


SPOTTY UNEMPLOYMENT IN UNITED STATES 


I said, at the outset, that we have entered 
into a “golden age.” I firmly believe this. 
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But I am a realist, not a Pollyanna. I do 
not wear rose-colored glasses. 

We all know that there are trouble spots 
here and there. 

In the State of Wisconsin, we have hit a 
few bumps in the road, particularly in auto- 
producing centers and in areas where farm 
implements are manufactured, as well as in 
some other places. 

Coming as you do from the 48 States, you 
know that here and there, some of your own 
State’s industries have had to cut back, and 
there is unemployment and shrinking of pur- 
chasing power. 

Meanwhile, our American productivity is so 
enormous—our mass producing of washing 
machines, air conditioners, dryers, and all 
the other vast variety of appliances is con- 
stantly growing to such an extent that, in- 
evitably, we must open up whole new mar- 
kets, if we are to absorb the productivity. 

I think we can do so, In fact, we must 
do so. 

MORE MIDDLE CLASS AMERICANS 


Fortunately, the record of the past few 
years shows that more and more Americans 
are graduating upward into the middle class. 
That means more people who want better 
home heating and who want air conditioning 
and other essential features of comfortable 
living. 

The so-called lower income brackets are 
shrinking in percentage of the total popula- 
tion. And the percentage of our people who 
are in what we call the middle class is in- 
creasing. 

But if ever there was a country which is 
truly “classless”, it is ours. 

That does not mean that there cannot be a 
wide difference of income, because obviously 
there is. 

But it does mean that ours is a ladder-of- 
success society. A man of humblest origin 
can rise from his shirtsleeves and can ac- 
cumulate considerable means by his own 
hard work. 

It is my task as a legislator to keep our 
society this way. I want to keep it expand- 
ing, dynamic, rather than to see it become 
frigid, frozen—with people unable to climb 
up the ladder of success. 

To do so, we must, of course, have a sound 
tax system, a sound credit policy, sound 
labor-management teamwork. 

And we must have a government which 
gives overall encouragement to you and your 
associates in serving America’s expanding 
needs. 

CONCLUSION 

It has been a great pleasure to be with you 
today. I hope that when you return to your 
States you will carry with you the most 
pleasant memories of this convention. And 
I hope that the day will not be long distant 
when you will return to the Badger State. 





Age Analysis of Members of Airline Pilots’ 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, for the in- 
formation of Senators and the country, 
I may be allowed to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a table showing 
an age analysis of all apprentice, active, 
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executive, inactive, and executive active 
members of the Airline Pilots’ Associa- 
tion. This material was furnished me 
by Mr. Larry Cates, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Airline Pilots’ Associa- 


June 22 


tion. I think it will be of interest to 
the Nation. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Airline Pilots Association age analysis of all apprentice, active, executive inactive, and 
executive active members, Mar. 15, 1956 











Accumulated 














, Accumulated ; . 
Year of Number of aaa Weighted 
birth Age members ~~ — Percentage oe Percentage age 
1892 64 1 1 0. 01 10, 788 10. 00 6A 
1893 ORF. cccndenenaeine 1 01 10, 787 99. 99 0 
1894 fi2 3 4 04 10, 787 99. 99 186 
1895 61 5 9 . 08 10, 784 99. 96 Sus 
1896 60 12 21 19 10, 779 99. 92 720 
1897 59 3 24 222 10, 767 99. 81 177 
1898 58 14 38 35 10, 764 99. 78 812 
1899 57 15 53 49 10, 750 99. 65 R55 
1900 56 35 &8 .82 10, 735 99. 51 1, 960 
1901 55 13 101 . 94 10, 700 99. 18 715 
1902 54 28 129 1.20 10, 687 99. 06 1,512 
1903 53 37 166 1.54 10, 659 98. 80 1, 961 
1904 52 43 209 1, 94 10, 622 98. 46 2, 236 
1905 | 65 274 2. 54 10, 579 | 98. 06 3, 315 
1906 50 85 359 3. 33 10, 514 97. 46 4, 250 
1907 49 135 494 4.58 10, 429 96. 67 6, 615 
1908 48 isl 645 5. 98 10, 294 95. 42 7, 248 
1909 7 175 820 7.60 10, 143 94. 02 , 225 
1910 46 178 998 9. 26 9, 968 | 92. 40 8, 188 
1911 45 210 1, 208 11. 20 9, 790 90. 75 9, 450 
1912 44 236 1, 444 13. 39 9, 580 88. 80 10, 384 
1913 43 251 1, 695 15. 71 9, 344 86. 61 10, 79% 
1914 42 335 2, 030 18. 82 9, 093 84. 29 14, 070 
1915 4! 412 2, 442 22. 64 8, 758 | $1, 18 16, 892 
1916 40 459 2, 901 26. 89 &, 346 77. 36 18, 360 
1917 39 575 3, 476 32, 22 7, 887 73. 11 22, 425 
1918 38 765 4, 241 39. 31 7, 312 | 67.7 29, 070 
1919 37 773 5,014 46. 48 6, 547 60. 69 28, 601 
1920 36 946 5, 960 55. 25 5, 774 53. 52 34, O56 
1921 35 1, 042 7, 002 64. 91 4, 828 44.75 36, 470 
1922 = 34 796 , 798 72. 28 3, 786 35. 09 27, O64 
1923 33 713 8, 511 78. 89 2, 990 27.72 23, 520 
1924 32 682 9, 193 85. 22 2, 277 21. 11 21, 824 
1925 31 480 9, 673 89. 66 1, 595 14. 78 14, 880) 
1926 30 278 9, 951 92. 24 1,115 10. 34 8, 340 
1927 29 225 10, 176 94. 33 837 7. 76 6, 525 
1928 28 238 10, 464 97. 00 612 5. 67 8, 064 
1929 27 1538 10, 622 98. 46 324 3.00 4, 266 
1930 26 92 10, 714 99. 31 166 1. 2, 392 
1931 25 38 10, 752 99. 67 74 69 950 
1932 24 22 10, 774 99. 87 36 oad 528 
1933 23 9 10, 783 99. 95 14 213 207 
1934 22 5 10, 788 100. 00 5 05 | 110 
Bie titel salen a li gE its Side aie 398, 504 





Average age: 36.95. 


Federal-Aid Highway Construction 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the new road bill will increase 
the taxes of Americans more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year during the next 16 
years. 

The Wall Street Journal discusses the 
matter in today’s issue in an editorial, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue STICKING PoINtT 

When the conferees between the House and 
the Senate took up the new highway con- 
struction bill they quickly agreed to pay out 
$27.7 billion of Federal funds over the next 
decade or so. Then they stuck on the point 
of how to pay for these roads. 


Of course, with Congressmen and Senators 
this familiar sticky point is usually got over, 
given enough political push, just as it was 
yesterday. The House-Senate' conferees 
agreed to pay for these roads by boosting 
the road taxes you already pay. 

Still, there is a touch of symbolism in this 
momentary boggle over the bill. It is re- 
freshing that the Congressmen should pause. 
It would be even more refreshing if the pause 
should make them reflect. 

Whenever anyone claims that the country 
could use more roads or schools or houses or 
hospitals than we happen to have, he is usu- 
ally stating an almost self-evident proposi- 
tion. In any event, only a curmudgeon 
would argue that the country ought not to 
build more schools or hospitals. 

But it surely ought not to make a cur- 
mudgeon out of a man if he pauses over the 
question of how to pay for these things. A 
nation no more than a man has unlimited 
resources; the real problem is how best to use 
those resources to get the most from them. 

Take road construction. The United States 
has without question the finest road system 
of any country in the world. These roads 
have been built almost entirely by State 
efforts; Federal funds have been a drop in 
the bucket. Yet now somebody says we need 
even more roads—which is probably true 
enough—and right away Congress thinks it 
has got to vote billions of Federal funds or 
the roads won't get built. 
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But the Federal funds, of course, have to 
be supplied by the people and businesses of 
the several States; there’s no other source. 
That means more Federal taxes. That, in 
turn, means less tax resources for the States. 
That means the people in many States will 
have less money for other things they would 
like to do—building hospitals, for instance. 

The higher taxes also mean the citizens 
themselves will have less money of their 
own—for building their own houses, for ex- 
ample, or paying for a new addition to a 
local school. As the Federal budget grows 
bigger and bigger, the taxes grow larger and 
larger, and the squeeze on everybody gets 
tighter and tighter. 

This is not an imaginary squeeze. Local 
school boards and local hospitals are already 
caught by it. Many a man in the lower 
income brackets can no longer provide for 
his own old age because the Government is 
taking his money away from him to spend 
for what it thinks he needs. 

Well, the Federal Government is going 
ahead with this multi-billion-dollar road 
program. When they get built we will be 
happy to ride on them, if by that time we 
can afford to. In spite of our arteries we will 
always welcome new schools, and because of 
them we'll welcome more and better hos- 
pitals. Like others, we are always pleased 
to see more of all good things. 

But we are also pleased to see even a small 
pause at the sticking point. For the man 
who doesn’t reflect on how he’s going to 
pay for all these things, soon or late finds he 
can’t pay for any of them. 





Report by Director of International Rescue 
Committee, Saigon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a most in- 
formative report made to the board of 
directors, International Rescue Commit- 
tee, for the month of April, by R. Mac- 
Alister, director, International Rescue 
Committee, Saigon. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., May 12, 1956. 
To: Board of directors, IRC. 
From: R. MacAlister, director, IRC, Saigon. 
Subject: Report to board for month of April. 

I gather from the American newspapers 
and magazines, which I am able to get here 
in Saigon, that there is currently a great deal 
of discussion in our country about foreign 
aid. Because I feel that this is a vitally 
important subject for all of us, I am going 
to digress this month from my usual prac- 
tice of giving you a factual report about IRC 
activities in Vietnam. Instead I should like 
to take this opportunity to discuss the hu- 
man side of foreign aid. I will use Asia for 
the purpose of my discussion, since this is 
the area I know best. 

America’s position in Asia js an ironic one 
today. Never before in history has any na- 
tion spent so much on foreign aid. Even so, 
we find ourselves becoming increasingly dis- 
liked. Why is this? I can offer no simple 
answer, because America’s position in the 
world today is a complex one; and certainly 
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Asia presents a panorama of vast compli- 
cated societies. 

However, on the basis of extensive travel, 
and having lived for almost 4 years in this 
part of the world, I definitely feel that one 
of the major reasons we are disliked and 
misunderstood is because our aid has not 
‘been human enough. We—the most gener- 
ous nation in the history of the world—have 
been selling ourselves short. We have spent 
millions of dollars on propaganda alone to 
impress on Asians that the main reason we 
are helping them is because of the Commu- 
nist threat. In stressing primarily the nega- 
tive aspect of our aid, we have played into 
the hands of the Communists. This was 
bad enough as long as the open aggression 
policy of Stalin was evident. However, with 
the coming of Bulganin and Khrushchev’s 
sweetness and light, our continued stress on 
negatives becomes a policy of national sui- 
cide for us in Asia. 

Picture, gentlemen, the vast areas of pov- 
erty, squalor, and ignorance which exist on 
this continent. Picture sick and undernour- 
ished men, women, and children. Picture 
new nations who are determined to rise from 
the degradation of the past. We have sent 
aid to these people—yes—but what in es- 
sence do many of the pronouncements of 
the legislative and executive branches of our 
Government tell them. In essence we con- 
tinually tell them, “the main reason we 
are helping you is because of communism.” 
Sensitive Asians are quick to grasp the corol- 
lary of this approach; namely, “if it were 
not for communism Asia could live in mis- 
ery.” There are, of course, plenty of Com- 
munist propagandists just waiting to seize 
on such negative remarks of our leaders and 
use them for their own destructive ends. 
Naturally, those who are poor, those who 
suffer from malnutrition, those who are sick 
will take our aid; but it should be quite 
evident by now that offering help on a nega- 
tive basis doesn’t build good will and under- 
standing for us. 

What a tragedy that Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin, the products of one of the most de- 
structive systems ever known to man, should 
be able to march into Asia and proclaim, 
“We come as brothers to help you because 
communism believes in the brotherhood of 
man.” Please recall that they have never 
said, “We come to help you because we are 
against the Americans.” Once again we find 
ourselves on the defensive, when we, of all 
peoples, should be on the offensive, when it 
comes to demonstrating our concern for 
human beings. 

You and I know that we are a most gen- 
erous people. You and I know that we don’t 
like to see people go hungry or be sick. 
You and I know that as a Nation which was 
once a colony, we feel a warm kinship with 
the newly independent countries of the 
world. Why then don’t we say so more 
often? Why not export the best ideals of 
America—the positive force that has made 
our country great? 

You have the most successful example of 
what I am talking about in the Philippines. 
For 50 years we built up the Philippines not 
because we were against communism, but 
because we felt a responsibility toward the 
Philippine people themselves as human be- 
ings. What is the result? We have one of 
the stanchest allies in the world. Moreover, 
the Philippines really like us. We have our 
differences but the Philippines are not neu- 
tralist, there is no great anti-American sen- 
timent and they are the most thoroughly 
democratic country in Asia. I am not pro- 
posing that we try actually to administer all 
of Asia as we did the Philippines. Those 
days are gone forever. I do propose that 
without attempting to assume political con- 
trol of Asian countries, we announce loudly 
our feeling of responsibility for the human 
beings of Asia, not because we are against 
communism but because we are for democ- 
racy and the dignity of the individual. If we 
worry more about stressing democracy, hu- 
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man kindness and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual when explaining our aid we can afford 
to worry less about communism. 

To cite the Philippines again, I believe that 
the minor deterioration which has taken 
place in our relations recently is partly due 
to the fact that we now stress, all too often, 
that our assistance to the Philippines is on 
an anti-Communist basis rather than be- 
cause of a personal interest in the Philippines 
as human beings. 

I realize that our burdens are heavy, but 
even if we keep our aid on the scale on which 
it now operates, let’s use it to make friends. 
Let us stress the human side. Even better, 
let us seriously consider our Government go- 
ing to the American people and requesting 
funds for a great worldwide crusade against 
sickness, hunger, illiteracy, poverty, etc. Per- 
haps it can’t be done; but America is known 
for its willingness to try new ideas. Let us at 
least make the attempt. If in the presenta- 
tion of this request the American people are 
shown pictures of hungry people, sick people, 
poverty-stricken people, I think they will re- 
spond as they always have. We cannot sup- 
port the world, but we can help it to become 
self-supporting. 

As I stated in the beginning of this letter, 
the question of foreign aid and all of its ram- 
ifications are most complex. Naturally, I 
would never conftnd that the basic approach 
which I advocate can be divorced completely 
from economic, political, and social factors. 
In other words, in stressing the human ap- 
proach I do not believe that it is a panacea 
for all of the problems which confront us in 
Asia. Nor would I maintain that the human 
approach would make every Asian avidly pro- 
American. Neither would it convince every 
Asian nation to join SEATO or always vote 
on our side in the U.N. 

However, I do feel that the human ap- 
proach would go a long way toward stem- 
ming the growing tide of anti-Americanism 
in this area today, preserve the true inde- 
pendence of these new nations and provide 
our country with a wonderful opportunity 
to demonstrate what we really believe in, 
thus building for us a solid relationship 
based on mutual respect and confidence with 
our Asia friends. 

I do not worry about disagreement on 
policies which arise among nations who have 
mutual understanding and confidence for 
each other. However, thinking in terms of 
the present and the future, I am frightened 
when I see over half the people of this world 
disagreeing with us because of a basic lack 
of understanding and confidence coupled in 
some cases with downright distrust of us. 
If this situation is not corrected, the conse- 
quence could be extremely grave for America 
as a nation and for all that we stand for. 

Before I close, let me spend a short time 
on IRC. Private voluntary organizations 
like IRC are the essence of the human ap- 
proach. We can become personal as Gov- 
ernment never can. In our work here I 
have been stressing the fact that IRC’s pres- 
ence in Vietnam is not only motivated by 
our antitotalitarian interests but by the di- 
rect personal concern of individual human 
Americans for individual human Vietnamese. 
Financially, we are a drop in the bucket 
compared to Government aid but our influ- 
ence in human relations is multiplied many 
times in proportion to our economic re- 
sources. Because of all that I have written 
previously, I hope you will agree with me 
that IRC must certainly stay in Vietnam. 

I would like to make it clear that I do 
not intend this to be a report. In my opin- 
ion, both the Democratic and Republican 
administrations have been guilty of nega- 
tivism in the fields of foreign aid. Above 
all, this is a subject so vital that in no sense 
should it become a political football for nar- 
row purpose. 

Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT J. MACALISTER, 
Director. 
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Reaching the Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the New York Times from Dr. Charles 
Wesley Lowry, former pastor of the 
Chevy Chase Episcopal Church. The 
letter is dated June 5, 1956, and was pub- 
lished in the New York Times of June 
10, 1956, under the headline “Reaching 
the Russians.” I ask also to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
personal history of Dr. Charles Wesley 
Lowry. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and history were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 10, 1956] 


REACHING THE RUSSIANS—AID AND ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT FOR PEOPLES SUBJUGATED BY SOVIET 
URGED 
(The writer of the following letter, an 

Episcopal theologian and author, now is 

chairman and executive director of the non- 

sectarian Foundation for Religious Action in 
the Social and Civil Order.) 

To the Eprror oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

I have just read your editorial, Khrushchev 
on Stalin, in your issue of June 5. 

May I especially compliment you upon the 
insight and strength of your key sentences: 

“The essence of the matter is that the real 
defendant before the bar of history is not 
Stalin or the Stalinist group. The real de- 
fendant, the real culprit, is the Communist 
ideology itself.” 

In these words you put your finger un- 
erringly upon the central issue of our epoch. 
It is of the utmost importance that intelli- 
gent citizens of the free world everywhere 
see this and hold fast to it at the present 
dangerous moment when the successors of 
Stalin are attempting to use his degradation 
as a propaganda ladder on which to hoist 
Lenin and Marxism-Leninism to new heights 
of glory and promise for the future. 

It was the greatest of all Russians. Feodor 
Dostoievsky, who said: ““To be a genuine Rus- 
sian means to become the blood brother of 
all human beings.” 

BETRAYAL OF MULTITUDE 


This beautiful declaration points to the 
great betrayal of our time, the betrayal of the 
Russian people and of the hopes and dreams 
of the hungry and thirsty multitudes of the 
20th century. It is a betrayal which cannot 
be foisted on the demigod whose body rests 
in state beside that of Lenin, but whose ghost 
will not so easily be confined to a solitary 
perdition. 

In some sense this massive and shattering 
betrayal of man goes back more than 100 
years to the thoughts and acts of will of the 
premier architects of totalitarianism, Marx 
and Engels. These apostles of universal rev- 
olutionary violence dismissed religion as “the 
opium of the people,” asserted that the 
Judaeo-Christian ethic of justice, mercy, and 
love was a rationalization of outmoded prop- 
erty relationships and branded the principles 
of traditional jurisprudence as “only eco- 
nomic reflexes” (Engels). 

In a nearly absolute sense the great be- 
trayal lies at the door of Lenin, the first 
and foremost exemplar of 20th century to- 
talitarianism in theory and practice. At 


an early stage of the bloody and chaotic 
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period which followed the “October Revolu- 
tion” of 1917 colleagues took Lenin to task 
for spilling so much Russian blood. With 
perfect consistency this emancipated son of 
the great Mother Russia replied: “It isn’t 
a question of Russia at all, gentlemen. I spit 
on Russia. * * * This is merely one phase 
through which we pass on the way to a world 
revolution.” 
RESPONSIBILITY OF WEST 


In a real sense, also, the betrayal of which 
we speak and the agony of man in our period 
are realities in which we of the West have a 
responsibility. I well remember encounter- 
ing more than two decades ago Albert 
Schweitzer's account in his autobiography of 
his realization well before the end of the 
19th century that something had happened 
to the moral and spiritual foundations of 
civilization. 

Out of moral decline and spiritual poverty 
world war was born, followed by the totali- 
tarian political religions. A Lenin, a Hitler, 
a Stalin, a Per6n became possible. The hol- 
low and deceitful lament of a Khrushchev be- 
came possible. Still more ominous—it be- 
came possible that such a gesture might take 
in a large part of a globally unified and 
interrelated world. This is a real and present 
danger—it is by no means imaginary. 

For such a situation no people is without 
blame, and no educated, knowledgeable per- 
son is without responsibility. But this also 
means that there is a way out. There is a 
solution. This solution is a quickening of 
conscience on a world scale; it is a new uni- 
versal realization that knowledge and sci- 
ence are not enough and can never by them- 
selves create a great civilization. Civiliza- 
tion requires at its heart a profound sense 
that the ethical perfecting of the individual 
and society matters. 

America at her best believes this and would 
confess this as her democratic faith. The 
hope of a better world lies in a more sincere 
practice on our part of this faith and a more 
effective witness to it by word and deed be- 
fore other nations and peoples. 

MESSAGE OF TRUST 


May it not be, also, that the time is now 
ripe for conveying to the Russian people over 
the heads of the Kremlin oligarchy this mes- 
sage and our trust that the country which 
could produce a Dostoievsky and a Tolstoy 
has a unique and decisive contribution to 
make to a new and finer age? 

There are not a few signs that the people 
of the Soviet Union are mentally and spirit- 
ually very hungry. This hunger and the 
realization still more poignantly of the mon- 
strous baseness and evil of the Communist 
system, as a result of the Khrushchev accu- 
sation and confession, present. a priceless 
opportunity if we have the wit, the imagi- 
nation and the humanity to offer this long- 
suffering people bread and not a stone. 

This “bread,” I suggest, is the aid and en- 
couragement that our Government and pri- 
vate organizations should give to the Rus- 
sian people (great Russians as well as others) 
to seek freedom and self-government. Such 
an approach will make an indispensable con- 
tribution to the rebirth of man under God 
and the renewal in a global setting of hu- 
mane civilization. 

CHARLES WESLEY LOwRY. 

WASHINGTON, June 5, 1956. 





PERSONAL History: Dr. CHARLES WESLEY 
Lowry 

Dr. Charles Wesley Lowry was born in 1905 
in Indian Territory (now Oklahoma). After 
attending the public schools of Oklahoma, 
he received his B. A. degree from Washington 
and Lee, his M. A. from Harvard, his B. D. 
from Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, and, January 1933, his Ph. D. from 
Oxford. 

On his return to the United States, Dr. 
Lowry became Episcopal chaplain at the 
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University of California, Berkeley, and lec- 
turer in theology in the Church Divinity 
School and the Pacific School of Religion. 

In 1934 he became a professor of theology 
at the Virginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria. In 1943 he became rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Chevy Chase, Washington, 
D.C. Since 1943, he has been a stated lec- 
turer at Virginia Theological Seminary, Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, and Philadelphia 
Divinity School. In 1937, 1939, and 1950 he 
attended ecumenical conferences in Great 
Britain, Holland, Switzerland, and France. 
In 1949-50 he was vice president of the 
American Theological Society and is at pres- 
ent treasurer of this society. 

In 1952, Dr. Lowry was sent abroad by the 
State Department to represent the United 
States at the first International Convention 
on Peace and Christian Civilization in Plor- 
ence, Italy. Here in the famed Palazzo Vec- 
chio he lectured on The Present State of 
Christian Civilization. 

He resigned his rectorship in 1953 to con- 
centrate in the field of religion and public 
affairs with special reference to the philos- 
ophy and psychology of communism and the 
need for a spiritual revitalization of democ- 
racy. That same year he became a special 
consultant to the Administrator of Federal 
Civil Defense and, with Dr. Edward L. R. 
Elson, minister, National Presbyterian 
Church, as cochairman, established in 
Washington the Foundation for Religious 
Action in the Social and Civil Order. 

Dr. Lowry is widely known as an author 
and a lecturer. His books include the inter- 
nationally famous Communism and Christ 
(now in its fourth printing); The Trinity and 
Christian Devotion (1946), a joint Lent selec- 
tion of the archbishop of Canterbury and 
the presiding bishop of the American Epis- 
copal Church; and Anglican Evangelicalism 
(1943; with others). Among his special 
monographs and studies are Conflicting 
Faiths (1953), Where Is the Conscience of 
the West? (1953), Christianity and Material- 
ism (1948), and Origen As Trinitarian (Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies, 1936). He has 
been a contributor to numerous volumes, in- 
cluding 18 articles in the Encyclopedia of 
Religion (Ed., Ferm, 1945), and to various 
periodicals. 

Dr. Lowry has lectured’ extensively 
throughout his professional life. More re- 
cently he has concentrated on the general 
theme of Communism, Christianity, and De- 
mocracy. During the past 3 years he has 
lectured in numerous universities and col- 
leges, at the Air War College, the Naval War 
College, and the Pentagon, and in many 
American cities and towns under varied 
auspices. 

Dr. Lowry is a Rotarian and is Protestant 
chaplain of the Variety Club of Washington. 





Political Propaganda About the Health 
of President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. CapeHart], I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article by 
David Lawrence, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star of June 21, 1956: and an 
editorial which appeared in the Indian- 
apolis News of June 20, 1956, on the sub- 
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ject of political propaganda about the 
health of President Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as foliows: 

[From the Washington Star of June 21, 1956] 


ATTACKING AN AILING PRESIDENT—TREATMENT 
OF EISENHOWER BY DEMOCRATS CONTRASTED 
TO RESTRAINT ON ROOSEVELT 


(By David Lawrence) 


When Presidential Secretary James Hag- 
erty said he wasn’t going to engage in a 
debate with newsmen on what some doctors 
have been quoted in the press as saying 
about the President’s illness because, as he 
points out, they don’t know this particular 
case, it was, of course, a commonsense deci- 
sion. 

There is a certain puzzlement, however, as 
to why there are such persistent attempts in 
the press to try to knock down what the 
President’s physicians have said. 

It’s a strange contrast to the way the press 
behaved from the time Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became a candidate for the Presidency 
in 1932 till the day he died in April 1945. Not 
a single movie newsreel and not a single 


news photograph that this correspondent - 


ever saw or heard about told the people that 
the President of the United States actually 
couldn’t walk, that special ramps had to be 
built at the White House and the Capitol, 
that he couldn’t stand when greeting for- 
eign visitors, or that he never stood up at 
a single press conference. When he cam- 
paigned, his entrances to and exits from 
meeting places were carefully screened. 

None of the news dispatches of the Presi- 
dent’s inauguration on January 20, 1945, 
moreover, reported that Roosevelt had to be 
lifted up by members of his family and sup- 
ported while he took the oath of office and 
read the inaugural address from the White 
House balcony. There was no adverse com- 
ment on why he didn’t go to the Capitol for 
the occasion. 

Throughout Roosevelt’s public life—as 
Governor of New York and as a candidate for 
the Presidency and while he was in the 
White House during a period of more than 
12 years—no appreciable number of the 
American people ever knew of the physical 
disability of the man they elected four times. 
Some newsmen hereabouts were told in 1944 
about the comment of an eminent Boston 
physician that a paralysis such as Roosevelt 
had suffered would cut down his life expect- 
ancy. But they didn’t write the story. 

Was this a mistake on the part of the press 
and its photographers? Not at all. It was 
good taste and decency. It was a respect for 
the high office of the President. The only 
question that was germane then and that is 
germane now is whether a President is men- 
tally capable. A man with the type of heart 
attack Eisenhower has had doesn’t suffer any 
injury to his mind—and neither does anyone 
with his experience with ileitis. 

Then why is so much prominence given 
to the speculation by 1 or 2 doctors that the 
illness might recur, when the doctors han- 
dling the case say they believe it will not 
recur? Why is there so much emphasis on 
the alleged damage of the stomach ailment 
expressed by Democratic politicians and their 
henchmen who keep on thinking up every 
day new angles for skepticism? 

The theory usually heard in defense of such 
tactics is that the American people are en- 
titled to all the facts about their President. 
They certainly are, but the implication that, 
when once they know the facts, they will not 
vote to reelect Eisenhower is just partisan 
thinking of a wishful nature. 

The best refutation of the theory that the 
American electorate will not elect a man with 
a@ physical handicap is the way the people 
reacted toward Franklin Roosevelt. Does 
anybody who is an admirer of Roosevelt really 
believe that, if his ardent supporters 
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throughout the country had known in No- 
vember 1944 that Roosevelt was not a well 
man, they would have refused to elect him 
and would have voted for Dewey? Did the 
people know whether an obscure Senator 
from Missouri who had been nominated for 
Vice President would make a good President? 

It will be said in reply that, of course, there 
was a waron then. But today there’s a crisis 
almost as important to the world—the ma- 
neuvers of the cold war and the threat of 
world war III. 

The electorate naturally will discuss a can- 
didate’s health whenever the opposition 
party spokesmen bring it up. But looking 
back to 1944 and assuming that the Republi- 
cans had had the bad manners and bad 
taste being exhibited today by the Demo- 
crats, few persons who have studied the 
trends in presidential elections will agree 
that this would have elected Thomas E. 
Dewey. 

Restraint is better in the long run than 
smear campaigns which violate the Nation’s 
sense of decency. Attempts to picture Eisen- 
hower as a hopeless invalid or to imply that 
he isn’t carrying on the duties of this office 
because he doesn’t do everything the par- 
tisans want him to do are bound in the end 
to lose votes for their sponsors. The Ameri- 
can people react to wrong tactics because 
they have an innate belief in fair play. 





[From the Indianapolis News of June 20, 
1956] 


PLAYING CYNICAL POLITICS WITH TH 
PRESIDENT’S HEALTH 


President Eisenhower isn’t the only one 
who is sick. 

We—and surely millions of Americans— 
also are sick. Sick of the way some Demo- 
cratic leaders are trying to make it appear 
doctors are in some sort of conspiracy to 
force an unfit man on the people for a second 
term as President. zi 

This propaganda movement, obviously 
aimed at bringing about Mr. Eisenhower’s 
withdrawal from the presidential race, is 
headed by Democratic National Chairman 
Paul Butler, of South Bend. 

It was joined yesterday by Representative 
Ray Mapvden, Democrat, Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN even dragged in the American 
Medical Association and its own propaganda 
movement against socialized medicine. 

Just what that has to do with Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s physical fitness for another term is 
beyond our understanding. 

The only medical voices that should be 
heeded are those of the doctors who have 
treated or examined President Eisenhower. 
In response to sharp questioning from the 
press—not in volunteered comment—these 
doctors have expressed belief Mr. Eisenhower 
should be well enough to serve again. 

But Mr. Butler has complained about the 
doctors “inventing a new science—political 
medical science.” Seemingly, he would be 
satisfied with nothing less from them than 
a pronouncement that Mr. Eisenhower should 
not run again. 

And there appears to have been some Dem- 
ocratic shopping around for doctors who have 
not examined the President but who will say, 
at least in effect, he should retire. 

Actually, the White House staff has bent 
over backward to spread the facts about the 
President’s health before the people. 

Yesterday, in response to further question- 
ing by reporters, the President’s doctors re- 
affirmed their opinion that he is physically 
able to run for reelection despite his recent 
operation. Maj. Gen. Howard M. Snyder, the 
President’s personal physician, emphasized 
that politics had nothing to do with their 
opinion. “We can’t recognize a Democrat 
from a Republican,” he said. 

The Butler team’s attack is particularly 
unseemly when one recalls 1944, when the 
Democrats controlled the White House and 
made every effort to hide the facts about a 
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dying President from the press and the peo- 
ple. 

In contrast, the honesty of President Eisen- 
hower about the state of his health has been 
almost unprecedented in the history of gov- 
ernment. His staff officers have been forth- 
right in presenting the people facts to which 
thye are entitled. There has been no prov- 
able effort to hide or distort anything, de- 
spite innuendoes of opposition politicians. 

We believe citizens can have confidence 
they are getting the truth. 





The International Nickel Co., Inc., Cartel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on June 
5, 1956, I placed in the Recorp on page 
A4473 a letter I had addressed to the 
Secretary of the Interior concerning a 
proposed lease of Government-owned 
lands to the International Nickel Co. for 
a reported period of 50 years. 

In the letter to the Secretary I raised 
the question of whether or not the pro- 
posed lease had been cleared with the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice in order that the monopoly as- 
pects, if any, of the lease could be con- 
sidered. 


I now wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues two letters which have 
come to my attention concerning the 
workings of the International Nickel Co. 
monopoly, or cartel, as it applies to busi- 
nessmen in the United States. 

These letters indicate that even a 
South African concern may not sell 
nickel to an American businessman 
without the transaction going through 
the International Nickel Co., Inc., of 
New York. Iam advised that the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. actually carries out 
a governmental role in the allocation of 
nickel to American consumers. 

The ridiculous aspect of this allocation 
system, which is done in agreement with 
our executive agencies, is that both the 
Commerce Department and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization stoutly contend 
that they do not believe that controls 
should be exercised by the Government 
over the allocation of nickel which is in 
short supply largely because the Gov- 
ernment takes some 40 percent of all 
available for defense and stockpiling 
purposes. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this is, in- 
deed, a most extraordinary example of 
what some people choose to call free- 
competitive enterprise. Small-business 
men call it something quite different. 

NIcKEL ANODES 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 
Sours Arrica (Pry.), Lrp., 
June 5, 1956. 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Tt is with regret that we have to 
advise of our inability to be of assistance in 
procuring for you the nickel anodes—your 
letter of April 11, 1956, reference ACB: gas 
referring. 
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The attached copy letter from Imperial 
Chemical Industries will show the position 
as advised to us. 

Yours faithfully, 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA S, A. (Pry.) LTD., 
ARTHUR A. PASSMAN, ‘ 





Nicket ANODES FOR Export 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
(SoutH Arrica), LTD., 
Johannesburg, May 14, 1956. 
NeGRETTI & ZaMBRA SOUTH AFRICA (PTY), LTD., 
Johannesburg. 
(Attention: Mr. A. A. Passman.) 

Dear Sirs: Further to our letter FS/WH of 
April 13, we would advise that we have heard 
from our principals regarding supplies of 
nickel anodes to the United States and are 
given to understand that all nickel sales to 
that market should be referred to the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
New York. 

The supply position for anodes being even 
more acute in the United States than in this 
country, deliveries are strictly controlled be- 
tween customer/supplier on the basis of pre- 
vious purchases. There is, therefore, noth- 
ing further we can do in the matter, except 
suggest that the Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
approach the International Nickel Co., Inc., 
of New York for their requirements, for even 
if we were allowed to supply nickel to the 
United States, we would definitely not be 
permitted to ship to any one particular con- 
cern without the consent of the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., Inc. 

We trust the above information is of as- 
sistance to your customer. 

Yours faithfully, 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
(SouTH AFrica), Ltp., 
E. SIEBERT. 
WaTER TREATMENT AND ENGI- 
NEERING TRADEs, 
W. R. STEPHENS. 





An American Jewish Hero 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing articles about David Marcus, 
familiarly known to his friends as 
Micky, appeared in the June 1, 1956, is- 
sue of Israeli Speaks. June 8, 1956 
marks the eighth anniversary of his 
tragic death in Israel, while fighting to 
keep that new state free. Colonel 
Marcus went to West Point from my con- 
gressional district. 

AN AMERICAN JEWISH HERO 
(Judge Arthur Schwartz) 

The saga of David Marcus has yet to be 
told. Colonel Marcus came out of a com- 
munity peopled by immigrants. Trained in 
the public schools of New York, he evidenced 
at an early age the mature judgment and 
the constructive and aggressive characteris- 
tics so vital to achievement. He received an 
appointment to West Point. After gradua- 
tion, while in the service, he studied law. 

Upon the completion of his term of mil- 
itary service, he became an assistant United 
States attorney under the late George Z. 
Medalie, an inspiring public servant. That 
was the beginning of my tie with him. That 
public position was one of a series of public 
service achievements. He was deputy com- 
missioner of corrections, then commissioner 
under Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, was ac- 
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tive in innumerable community groups. 
Then even before war broke out, he volun- 
tarily returned to the military service to 
train American men for World War IL. 

His career in World War II was as unique 
as it was varied. As Secretary of War Pat- 
terson said, he was the only man in the 
United States Army who, although assigned 
to the Judge Advocate’s Office, had the au- 
thority to lead menin combat. He served in 
every area of military activity, both geo- 
graphically and functionally—from training 
Rangers to preparing peace treaties, from 
jumping on D-day with the paratroopers to 
preparing orders and procedures for the gov- 
ernment of the defeated countries, from 
visiting the vanquished areas and concen- 
tration camps to attending the Yalta Con- 
ference with President Roosevelt. 

When Israel was battling for freedom and 
independence in an energetic but compara- 
tively ineffective military manner, his serv- 
ices were sought out. He had just completed 
his service to his country and was on the 
verge of a real respite and the commencement 
of a private law practice which promised to. 
be lucrative. His early history, his war ex- 
perience, and his love of man only served to 
intensify his desire for the maintenance of 
freedom-loving places and democracy. As a 
Jew, it was easier for him to sacrifice his 
family contentment and personal safety in 
order to enrich the life and history of Israel. 

Some day the story will be told publicly of 
how he, an American, came to Israel and 
trained a modern effective army, in a miracu- 
lously short period. He was no phantom 
general. He was an experienced handler of 
men. He was able to get along with the con- 
vict, the worker, the public servant, the 
leaders in the community, mayors, governors, 
presidents, and heads of foreign governments. 
The United States tacitly approved of his go- 
ing. Although he died in Israel while train- 
ing his forces, his body was finally laid to 
rest at West Point. He was Israel’s Kosciusko 
or Lafayette. 

Legends of great heroes come into being 50 
or 100 years after death, but the Marcus 
legends started even before he entered the 
Israeli picture. They grew while he was in 
Israel, and have grown ever since. There is 
no need to create a Marcus legend. We need 
not wait 100 years to appraise his contribu- 
tion by fostering wishful thinking or by ex- 
aggeration. Every Israeli person who has 
paid me a visit because of his contact with 
Marcus has only served to confirm what we 
all knew for many years. 

Our foundation has sought to perpetuate 
his memory here. We khow his memory is 
eternal in Israel. Here in the United States, 
there are many chapters of fraternal and 
community organizations named after him. 
New York City has honored his memory by 
naming a junior high school after him, by 
naming a playground after him, and by de- 
claring June 8—the anniversary of his 
death—as David Marcus Day. Private indus- 
try has utilized his name by naming a theater 
after him. Boys High School, where he 
attended, awards a prize in his name, as does 
West Point. We are on the eve of greater 
recognition by the possibility of a book or a 
movie production based on his life and 
career. 

One public servant said of him: “In 1 day 
(the day of his death) he has achieved an 
eternity which men struggle a lifetime to 
accomplish.” That is not strictly true. He 
never struggled for eternity in his lifetime. 
He fought for what was right, and for basic 
truths. That was eternal. The world’s 
events and his willingness to become a part 
of what many thought was a remote and 
minor event, the founding of a new nation 
against almost impossible odds and which 
turned out to be an important facet of inter- 
national activity, brought him eternal recog- 
nition. May he rest in peace. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, re- 
cently Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Carter L. Burgess appeared before our 
Department of Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee to give us firsthand in- 
formation in regard to personnel losses 
and technical shortages in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. I believe 
that this is the best and most informa- 
tive current statement on this subject, 
and I ask unanimous consent that Sec- 
retary Burgess’ statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being on objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SpecraL STATEMENT ON DEFENSE PERSONNEL 
By ASSISTANT SECRETARY CARTER L. BURGESS 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT 
Or DEFENSE OF THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE, May 15, 1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for some time there has been a great 
deal of activity in the Halls of Congress, 
statements by administration officials and 
widespread coverage in the press and columns 
on the subject of personnel losses and tech- 
nician shortages ‘in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

Rather than risk the impression that any 
responsible Government body or executive 
department is standing idly by while these 
problems continue or grow, I consider it high 
time that we take stock, count our progress 
and blessings and at the same time review 
our long-range problems and outline actions 
that are underway or are proposed. 

Because of the intense interest and action 
that the Senate Appropriations Committee 
has taken in these matters and because the 
sizable financing required for each program 
comes before this distinguished group, I 
consider it imperative that I render for your 
personal consideration this detailed state- 
ment. 

The problem of personnel losses and crit- 
ical technical needs is not a problem that 
faces the Department of Defense and the 
armed services alone in today’s American 
world. 

Solving our personnel problems is more 
important in many respects than providing 
additional funds for additional items of 
complex equipment. 

But let’s take a look at the total American 
picture as of today and then later get on 
with a detailed analysis of Defense’s admin- 
istrative and legislative program for improv- 
ing our personnel outlook. 

In the New York Times of the Sunday just 
passed, May 13, 1956, the following was noted 
with respect to our Nation’s present educa- 
tional and industrial activities: 

1. The average United States national 
high-school enrollment in physics is 4.4 
percent; in chemistry 7.5 percent; in geom- 
erty 11 percent; and in aigrebra 25 percent. 

2. A statement on education which read: 
“In recent months the Nation's attention 
has been focused on the shortage of scientists 
and engineers, particularly in view of the 
fact that the Soviet Union is making the 
training of technica] men its major educa- 
tional effort.” 
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3. A special feature stressed that “with 
atomic energy, jet engines, automation, and 
other scientific revolutions erasing the 
boundary between university and factory, 
scientists are becoming as fundamental as 
salesmen in industry’s scheme of things.” 

4. Finally, in turning to the business sec- 
tion, you find page after page of industrial 
block advertisements offering endless busi- 
ness opportunities for engineers to handle 
turbojet controls, engine vibrations, missiles 
systems, inertial navigation, supersonic and 
transonic aerodynamics, infra-red physics, 
and on and on. 

The Sunday nearest May 13 in 1950 was 
Sunday, May 14, and for curiosity I carefully 
scanned the New York Times for that date 
because of its proximity to the beginning of 
the Korean war and to the period of this 
year. 

In the 1950 business edition of that Sun- 
day’s Times there is but 1 wanted block 
advertisement for 1 radar engineer-physicist, 
as compared to the 62 or more block ads in 
this Sunday’s section just past which an- 
nounces openings for such industrial per- 
sonnel on a grand scale. 

But let’s deal with today. 

The Armed Forces and their personnel pro- 
grams and problems are part and parcel of 
this change to produce a better tomorrow. 

And this administration and this Congress 
are doing a great deal to keep abreast and 
ahead of this change. 

Let’s take a look at the elements of the 
change and the reasons for them: 

An aggressive national industrial might 
providing the latest in research and develop- 
ment for new product needs. 

The largest-sized Armed Forces maintained 
by America in times short of going war with 
800,000 deployed outside continental United 
States and another 370,000 afloat and mobile. 

The highest industrial employment rate in 
America’s history. 

Factors such as these set the stage for a 
sizable requirement on the quality produc- 
tion from our high schools and colleges of 
technically and professionally trained indi- 
viduals. It places large-scale industrial 
activity and large-sized military forces in 
competition for personnel to construct and 
then later utilize and maintain the tools of 
modern war. 

But all’s not lost. 

We plan to maintain a force of approxi- 
mately 2,850,000 for the indefinite future. 
Reenlistment rates have gone up to over 40 
percent, but within this range we are still 
not retaining our specially qualified military 
personnel at optimum combat effectiveness 
rates., Industry is benefiting from the 
trained contributions it receives from the 
military services. But our problem of main- 
taining a force of this size is a greater chal- 
lenge than when we were at one-half this 
strength only 6 years ago. Pay and related 
military and civilian personnel costs, ex- 
cluding housing, represents $16 billion out 
of our overall defense budget of $35 billion. 

We must have a personnel system which is 
alive, responsive to changing needs. We need 
such a system even though we realize the size 
of our work force takes time to permit its 
problems to be identified. Then they must 
be understood, corrective action developed, 
and, when appropriate, tax dollars obtained. 

Forward thinking must be applied in the 
personnel field or our hardware will outdis- 
tance the ability of our people to employ it. 

AREAS OF APPROACH 


In motivating our people toward military 
careers of a proper duration, I would like to 
discuss three general areas of approach to 
the problem: 

First, is the broad one of better circum- 
stances under which men and women of the 
Armed Forces serve. By this I mean better 
housing, reasonable tours of continental 
duty as compared to duty in overseas or out- 


lying and remote areas, assured medical care 
for dependents, adequate schooling, and 
so On. 

Second, the elimination of many inequities 
which cause discontent within the Armed 
Forces. 

Third, reimbursement—and when I say 
reimbursement I am not talking just money. 
I am talking about status in the community 
and standard of living. I mean pride in pro- 
fession and accomplishment as well as ability 
to provide for their families in a manner 
which compares more favorably with what 
similar talents could attain in industry. 


EARLY RECOGNITION OF PROBLEM 


More than 2 years ago the elements of our 
problem began to be apparent. The great 
expansion of our military personnel during 
the Korean war was by volunteers, but vol- 
unteers motivated by patriotism rather than 
a desire to make the military service a career. 
These men were coming due for discharge 
and, with the termination of the shooting 
war, they were not reenlisting. 

We had a mass exodus of experienced per- 
sonnel. Our military force was widely de- 
ployed overseas. With industry at peak em- 
ployment levels and with a decision to main- 
tain a military force of double that of pre- 
Korea, it was reasonable to encounter reen- 
listment problems. The reenlistment rate 
for regulars dropped to an all-time low of 
23.7 percent in fiscal year 1954. 


REENLISTMENT BONUS ACT 


The first corrective action taken was the 
passage by Congress of the Reenlistment 
Bonus Act in July 1954. This new act sharp- 
ly increased the amounts of the bonus, with 
the largest amounts going to those reenlist- 
ing for the first time. 

This was an across-the-boards measure; it 
gave the same reenlistment compensation to 
leaders and technicians. It was a proper 
step at the time to check the flood of spe- 
cially qualified military personnel moving 
toward the greater stability of civilian life. 


CAREER INCENTIVE ACT OF 1955 


In November 1954, it was determined that 
an overall adjustment in military compensa- 
tion and certain allowances was vitally 
needed to make the military career more 
competitive with opportunities in civil life 
and to compensate for the 13-percent in- 
crease in the cost of living. The result was 
the prompt passage of the Career Incentive 
Act of 1955 which became effective on April 
1, 1955. 

This bill gave selective increases to mili- 
tary personnel after an initial period of serv- 
ice. These increases ranged from a maxi- 
mum of 25 percent to a minimum of 6 per- 
cent. 

This act also provided for improvements in 
situations which are peculiar to military life. 
It increased hazardous duty pay for officers 
and enlisted; it established a dislocation pay- 
ment of 1 month’s quarters allowance for 
each permanent change of station; and it 
authorized a special mileage allowance for 
movement of trailers for those families who 
occupied this mode of living. 

We anticipated that this act would pos- 
sibly give us an increased reenlistment rate 
of approximately 10 points. It would also 
protect an investment in basic training of 
those who would reenlist of about $320 
million. 

We were right in this prediction. The 
overall reenlistment rate changed from a 
low of 23.7 percent in fiscal year 1954 to a 
33.8-percent rate for the final quarter of 
fiscal year 1955. 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF SERVICE 
Housing 

All over the world, commanders rank hous- 
ing as a priority item for discussion when 
I arrive. Annual increments of new hous- 
ing are being constructed in the United 
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States and abroad. This is helping our sit- 
uation but we still have quite a distance to 
go in this area. 

Meanwhile, we have some of our personnel 
occupying inadequate quarters for which 
they are charged the full amount of their 
rental allowance. We have proposed in S. 
1947 that such quarters be occupied on a 
rental basis without loss of quarters allow- 
ance. This would require the serviceman to 
pay a fair value for the housing but not 
the inflated value he now pays. 

We recognize the deficit in dependent 
housing cannot be corrected overnight but 
this does not take off our hands the unhappy 
families who must do duty in these loca- 
tions when there is no housing available. 


Tours of duty 


This is an area where administrative com- 
petence can continue to correct whatever 
problem exists. The services have estab- 
lished normal tours of duty in various geo- 
graphical locations with the shorter tours in 
the less favorable locations. Tours have 
been shortened when dependents are not 
with the principal. 

We still have too many and too rapid trans- 
fers of personnel but continued policing of 
this subject and hard-boiled administrative 
competence within the Department of De- 
fense can work on this problem. 

There are other elements of what I have 
called the circumstances of service such as 
schooling for dependents and absentee vot- 
ing which I will not develop with you but 
which cast their shadow to make up the 
gray area between a wanted and a not- 
wanted career. 


DEPENDENT MEDICAL CARE 


Final action by the Congress on the de- 
pendent medical care bill is imminent in 
view of the Senate vote in support on this 
measure yesterday. 

We estimate the 40 percent of our military 
dependents are not near medical facilities 
or that overcrowded conditions prevent their 
treatment in these facilities. This 40 per- 
cent would get medical treatment under this 
bill. The other 60 percent would be assured 
that they would continue to receive de- 
pendent medical care. It would also im- 
prove retirement medical care for the prin- 
cipal and his dependents. 

The worth of this bill in giving peace of 
mind to the serviceman that, regardless of 
where he is his dependents will have ade- 
quate medical protection cannot be priced 
out in terms of dollars and cents or predicted 
in terms of specific increases in the reen- 
listment rate. We feel certain that it will 
reduce one of the major deterrents to con- 
tinued service for some of our personnel. 


ELIMINATION OF INEQUITIES 


I would like to cite three specific examples 
of inequities which have been identified and 
for which proposed corrective action in spe- 
cific legislation is now before this Congress. 
These are survivors benefits, Academy-ROTC 
longevity credit, and retirement in highest 
grade held. 

SURVIVORS BENEFITS 


The inequities in the present survivor 
benefits system have come about uninten- 
tionally through piecemeal changes in the 
various programs over a long period of time. 
Legislation is now before the Senate (H. R. 
7089) which would eliminate many of the 
existing inequities and modernize the over- 
all survivorship program. 

To illustrate the inequity in survivor bene- 
fits which exists under the present law, I 
might mention that if two captains, one a 
reservist and the other a regular, were killed 
in the same aircraft crash, they would leave 
their surviving wives and children with vastly 
different benefits. The family of the Reserve 
officer, with entitlements under the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act, would receive 
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about twice as much as the family of the 
regular officer while the children are of 
minor age. The widow of the reservist would 
receive almost four times as much as that 
of the regular after the children come of age. 

These facts prompt this question: “Why be 
a regular?” 

And here is a hard fact—almost 75 per- 
cent of our officers on active duty are re- 
servists. We may have that very question 
asked us: “Why be a regular?” by the offi- 
cers we plan to augment into the regular 
officer structure if S. 3124 on regular officer 
augmentation is passed as we are recom- 
mending. 

I do not want to go into how the proposed 
survivor's benefits bill and regular officer 
augmentation will operate to correct these 
inequities but, if they are corrected, we can 
predict that they will have positive and far- 
reaching benefits on the overall problem, 


ACADEMY /ROTC LONGEVITIY CREDIT 


In the Army in fiscal year 1956 about 90 
percent of the officers expected to enter the 
Army will come from ROTC sources. In the 
Air Force in fiscal year 1956, the great bulk 
of the 5,974 pilots they propose to train will 
come from the officers they expect to com- 
mission from ROTC sources. 

Actually there are some 12 methods of 
training leading to a commission in the 
armed services. The route to officership via 
the military academies and the Rgserve 
Officer Training Corps are the only ones in 
which the officer candidate does not earn 
longevity for pay purposes. 

This is an unintentional affront which we 
just cannot explain. It means that the 
monthly base pay of an Academy or ROTC 
graduate on commissioning is $222 per 
month; an individual commissioned via other 
sources may earn as much as $296 per month 
on commissioning. Surely, it is not the in- 
tention nor the attitude of the Congress that 
these groups of officers should continue in a 
secondary category within the Armed Forces. 

I invite your attention to H. R. 10212, the 
Cole bill, which has the endorsement of the 
executive branch. Its passage would have 
a favorable influence on reducing turnover in 
our officer personnel. 


RETIREMENT IN HIGHEST GRADE SATISFACTORILY 
HELD 


Present laws authorize the retirement of 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps in the 
highest grade they have held satisfactorily 
on active duty. Similar temporary authority 
for officers of the Army and Air Force will 
expire December 31 of this year. 

Most officers in the Air Force and many 
in the Army serve in temporary grades, many 
times two grades higher than their perma- 
nent grades. It is unreasonable to expect 
them to understand and accept this in- 
equity. 

There is a bill now before Congress to cor- 
rect this. Unless this bill is passed, many 
of our best officers must look forward to 
years of additional service before retiring in 
a grade lower than that in which they have 
satisfactorily performed their duty. This 
does little to persuade such individuals tha 
they are pursuing a wanted career. : 

The illustrations I have given you of in- 
equities and our proposed action outline one 
of our major fields of continuing endeavor 
and that is to build a strong foundation for 
our personnel system based on equality 
among the various members of our Armed 
Forces. 

STANDARD OF LIVING 


The camposite effect of what we have done 
and are doing will do much to advance both 
the status and the compensations—in mone- 
tary values and in personal yalues—for our 
military personnel. We must remember al- 


ways, however, that we are working with an 
alive subject—it does not stand still. 
does industry. 


Nor 
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The military and civilian employees of 
the Department of Defense are, by far, the 
largest single work force in the country. To 
motivate our personnel to stay with us on 
a career basis, we have to be prepared to 
offer them community recognition and a 
standard of living which will compare rea- 
sonably favorably with that to which the 
individual could aspire to in industry, 


CAREER RETENTION 


In the current discussions of retention of 
personnel on a career basis we have normally 
talked on a gross numbers basis. You will 
recall that I have cited an upward trend 
in reenlistments in the last 2 years. Some 
would believe that this in itself will give us 
the balanced defense work-force we need. 
This is not so. Do not be deceived by the 
apparent. 

We need to look more Closely at the ele- 
ments of this overall picture to see if we 
are in balance. We need to examine what 
is happening to the people with special 
military qualifications. By special military 
qualifications I mean the infantry squad 
leaders, the aviation mechanic, the propul- 
sion technician in an atomic submarine, the 
K-bomb sight mechanic, the demolition 
specialist, and so on, and their officer coun- 
terparts. These are the men with the mili- 
tary talent needed to deal with today’s com- 
plex equipments and to react to the more de- 
manding problems of independent action by 
smaller formations of men and equipment 
in today’s fission and fusion world. 


REENLISTMENT RATES BY SKILLS 


A study of the reenlistment rates for first 
termers by selected skills in the Army, Navy 
and Air Force shows that there is wide dif- 
ference in reenlistment experience when we 
analyze it by skills. 

Our retention rate is the lowest in the 
skills which are the most expensive to train, 
demand greater learning ability of the 
trainee, and take the longest time to train. 
We aren’t keeping enough of the people we 
most need. 

I well recognize the benefits to our economy 
as a whole derived from ploughing back into 
industry the mililons of dollars of training 
accomplished in the Armed Forces. This is 
a beneficial byproduct of the continued 
maintenance of large Armed Forces but it 
must not be permitted to imperil the pri- 
mary mission or combat effectiveness of the 
Armed Forces. 

The training time needed to bring an in- 
dividual to a usable level of training in se- 
lected skills is quite different. This means 
that the portion of an enlistment available 
after training has been completed varies 
widely. Possibly we need to adjust the length 
a man serves by the amount of training he 
receives during that service. 

If this be a break with tradition, let us so 
label it and bring it into the open. The cold 
fact is that there is a general marketability to 
industry of the in-service training an indi- 
vidual receives and we may need do more to 
protect the investment we make in a man’s 
training. 

We would like that step to be one which 
the individual chooses for himself—a mili- 
tary career. But if this is not possible, then 
other measures appear necessary. 


REENLISTMENT COMPENSATION 


One such measure which suggests itself is 
flexible reenlistment compensations. Right 
now we pay the same reenlistment compen- 
sation to all men of the same grade and 
length of service regardless of the in-service 
demand for these individuals or industry's 
demands for them. 

As the demands for personnel of certain 
talents change inside the service due to the 
changing weaponry and conditions of serv- 
ice, we generate excesses of certain talents. 
Unless the individual has a capacity for re- 
training into some other skill for which a 
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demand exists, it may be that this individual 
should no longer be permitted to remain 
in the service. 

This would break with the traditional view 
that a man who has merely kept out of 
trouble has a place in the military service for 
as long as he elects to stay. It is time we 
break with such tradition. 

I have the feeling that we can do more 
with the same amount of money we now use 
for reenlistment compensations. I visualize 
a system with flexibility in it. The system 
would pay a higher reenlistment compensa- 
tion to the individuals who are in short 
supply and a lower amount to individuals 
in oversupply. This would be an incentive 
system at work within the services which, by 
the law of supply and demand, would com- 
pensate for overages and shortages in per- 
sonnel with special military qualifications by 
motivating individuals with the needed 
talents to enter the shortage fields. 


RETENTION OF NEEDED PERSONNEL 


In my discussion, I have tried to show how 
successive steps have been taken in this 
problem of career personnel. We have used 
stopgap legislation like the reenlistment 
bonus and the more sophisticated Career 
Incentive Act; we have pressed to eliminate 
inequities which detract from career service. 

At each step upward on this ladder, we 
have attempted to apply the lessons learned 
on the previous step; we have attempted to 
focus from the broad general picture to the 
specific problem areas. 

We believe we are at the point on the 
ladder of success where we need to refine our 
procedures more precisely to the point that 
we attract to and keep in the services, for 
careers of proper duration, the proportion of 
personnel with special military skills—lead- 
ers and technicians, officers, and enlisted— 
that we really need. This is not only a ques- 
tion of dollars. It is a question of prestige, 
acceptability, self-respect, first-class citizen- 
ship, and dollars. 

The Congress recently took a step in the 
direction of paying more for special talents 
which are in short supply when it granted 
additional compensation to doctors and den- 
tists. The need for this kind of incentive 
compensation has long been recognized in 
the hazardous duty areas of aviation, sub- 
marine, and parachute duty. 

But the rest of the military machine grinds 
along with no discrimination between men 
of the same grade and length of service for 
different levels of special military qualifi- 
cation. All receive the same. This leads 
men in the hazardous and nonhazardous 
fields to seek out the less arduous and less 
demanding assignments because the compen- 
sations are the same. That is why we are 
25 percent short in the combat arms MOS 
of the top three pay grades in the Conti- 
nental Army and 25 percent over in admin- 
istrative specialists. 


ACTIVE PROGRAM 


The Secretary of Defense has just ap- 
pointed Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, president of 
General Electric Co., as Chairman of the De- 
fense Advisory Committee on Professional 
and Technical Compensation. 

The committee is charged with responsi- 
bility of submitting to the Secretary of De- 
fense recommendations for legislation that 
may be necessary to strengthen and stabilize 
the status of career personnel with special 
military qualifications. These recommenda- 
tions are to be submitted before the next ses- 
sion of Congress convenes. 

Further, the committee will recommend 
at the earliest practicable time any admin- 
istrative or personnel policy improvements 
that can be instituted without the necessity 
of additional legislation. 

Meanwhile, we are continuing our analysis 
of the administrative possibility of adjust- 
ing periods of service to equate training re- 
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ceived with obligation accepted; of adjusting 
our health standards so that individuals with 
motivation and skills which are in short sup- 
ply will not be denied the opportunity of 
career service for some physical reason which 
limits general duty but which does not affect 
the area of his special talent; of expanding 
the portion of defense work which is done 
under contract by industry. 

These legislative and administrative meas- 
ures represent our continuing evaluation of 
where we are and where we should go in this 
changing and competitive personnel game. 
As I indicated in my opening remarks, we 
share this personnel problem with much of 
industry. We have come a long way with 
your help. In charting our future course, 
we must maintain contact with reality and 
recognize that even the most forward step 
by Mr. Cordiner’s committee, the Defense 
Department and the Congress will not be the 
last step. It will only be the next step in this 
changing world. 

May I say again, if our Armed Forces are 
to be manned with competent people, dedi- 
cated to the security of their country, we 
must make military life a wanted career, 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
bulletin of June 18, 1956, of Economic 
Trend Line Studies, I excerpt the fol- 
lowing: 

Winston Churchill, in his book The Ga- 
thering Storm published in 1948, gave the 
most dramatic story of the prelude to 
World War II which has ever been written. 
It is a lesson for all time and worthy of quo- 
tation again and again. 

“In this sad tale of wrong judgments 
formed by well-meaning and capable people, 
we now reach our climax. That we should 
all have come to this pass makes those re- 
sponsible, however honorable their motives, 
blameworthy before history. 


“Still, if you will not fight for the right 
when you can easily win without bloodshed; 
if you will not fight when your victory will 
be sure and not too costly; you may come to 
the moment when you will have to fight with 
all the odds against you and only a pre- 
carious chance of survival. 

“There may even be a worse case. You 
may have to fight when there is no hope of 
victory, because it is better to perish than 
live as slaves.”” 

This, then, is Winston Churchill’s elo- 
quent comment on appeasement. We hope 
that China or Eastern Europe or Indochina 
do not correspond to Czechoslovakia. We 
hope that there is not a future Poland in 
a Communist government that suddenly 
dominates France or Italy or the Middle 
East. It probably will not happen, because 
the parallels of history do not repeat with 
such exactness. Nevertheless, we cannot es- 
cape the fact that Communist doctrine is 
spreading in the world while traditional dem- 
ocratic doctrine is receding. 

The decisive battle of the cold war will 
probably be fought over the next several 
years in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 
It is not likely to involve atomic weapons, 
but it may involve planes, guns, and tanks, 
It will also involve propaganda, foreign aid, 
trade deals, and all sorts of political and 
economic pressures, The pawns in the game 
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will be the millions of uneducated and pov- 
erty-stricken natives. The West, if it is to 
win, will have to show more courage and 
boldness in the next 10 years than it has in 
the past 10. 





& 
Annual Address by Master of the Oregon 
State Grange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon State Grange, the largest farm 
organization in Oregon, recently held its 
83d annual session in Pendleton.. The 
Oregon Grange has been a stalwart 
fighter for full development of our 
natural resources and for a forward- 
looking agricultural policy to benefit the 
family-size farms. 

I am proud to say I am a member of 
the Oregon Grange, and I have long had 
a deep personal interest in the problems 
affecting our farm people. Mrs. Neu- 
berger was born on a farm near Clover- 
dale, Oreg., and her mother now owns a 
dairy farm. 

Mr. President, Elmer McClure has 
made a distinguished record as master 
of the Oregon State Grange, and I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp that por- 
tion of his annual address at the 83d 
session of the Oregon State Grange, in 
Pendleton, which refers to national or 
Federal issues so that Members of the 
Senate and the public will have the op- 
portunity to study some of the basic 
questions which deeply concern the 
people of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF ELMER MCCLURE, MASTER 
OF THE OREGON STATE GRANGE, PENDLETON, 
OrEG., TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1956 

+ s © - = 
2, AGRICULTURE 

Right now the Government is proposing to 
pay farmers for retiring land from the pro- 
duction of surplus crops and it looks like 
the cycle is beginning again. Personally, I 
cannot envision how the present administra- 
tion’s so-called land bank can be of sub- 
stantial benefit to farmers of the West. The 
wheat farmer already has had his acreage 
reduced to the point that any request that 
he “bank” additional land may be likened 
to asking a man to join a bond-a-month 
savings plan when it takes every penny he 
can earn to buy groceries. 

As to our family-size farms in western 
Oregon doing much soil banking, the amount 
they can take out of production will not go 
far in solving the present surplus problem. 

The biggest blow to western agriculture 
came when the President vetoed the certifi- 
cate plan for wheat. Under it, poultry, dairy, 
and livestock producers, who make up @ sub- 
stantial part of western Oregon’s agricultural 
economy could look for sizable cuts in feed 
costs, cuts which in many instances could 
mean the difference between profit and loss, 
Wheat men were confident—a confidence re- 
sulting from more than 30 years’ study of 
the plan—that it would provide the solution 
to the wheat surplus problem. The veto was 
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a severe setback in this respect but I urge 
that we not let it discourage us too much 
and that we make another try at getting it 
enacted next year. 

In contrast to the shoddy treatment 
handed the wheat folks, the Midwest corn 
growers, where the heavy farm vote is to 
be found, came out exceptionally well. 
Growers planting within their allotments 
would have their corn supported at $1.50 per 
bushel, but the catch is that those who 
ignore allotments completely would still have 
supports at $1.25 per bushel. If the wheat 
man would do that, he’d have a lot of “hot” 
wheat on his hands, with severe penalties 
to pay. 

Later this summer the wheat folks are go- 
ing to be asked once again to vote on mar- 
keting quotas, which, if rejected, would drop 
the support price to 50 percent of parity to 
somewhere around $1.16 per bushel, f. o. b. 
Pendleton. That would put the support 
level below the world market price and bring 
it down to the 1929 level. 

The cost-prize squeeze continues to 
tighten and it is only those things that farm- 
ers buy from other farmers that are lower 
in price. 

Credit restrictions are such that in some 
instances reported to me farmers are pay- 
ing as much as 8 percent interest on crop 
loans. Eight percent interest on a crop loan 
is almost usury. 

Farm-wage rates are up more than 230 
percent since 1940 and machinery and 
equipment costs have just about doubled. 
During 1955, farm income dropped 10.6 per- 
cent to slightly more than $1014 million, 
about on a level with 1939. And they tell 
us that the end is not in sight. 

Hardest hit is the small, family-size farm- 
er. None of the present programs are of 
tangible benefit to him and, to my knowl- 
edge, no effort is being made to bring him 
relief from the cost-price squeeze. He is the 
forgotten man of American agriculture and 
may soon be the nonexistent man if eco- 
nomic trends continue along the present 
course. 

s 7” * * * 


5. HELLS CANYON DAM 


In treating with the present status of the 
Hells Canyon Dam controversy there comes 
to mind an old quotation which goes like 
this: 

“When you study the past or contemplate 
the present, do so at least without despair 
in your heart, and if possible, with all the 
hope you can muster.” 

Frankly, I am more optimistic about ulti- 
mate victory in this long drawn out fight 
than I have been at any time since the Fed- 
eral Power Commission granted Idaho Power 
Co. the licenses to build the three small 
dams. 

This briefly, is the current status of the 
controversy: 

On May 15, oral arguments were heard in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia on our appeal from the 
Commission's findings. In the brief filed by 
the National Hells Canyon Association a 
very strong case is made for cancellation of 
the Idaho Power Co.’s licenses and I would 
not be the least surprised if that were done 
when the court renders its decision within 
the next few weeks. 

The bill to authorize Federal construction 
of the high dam has been stymied in the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee because it lacked but 
one vote of having a committee majority to 
bring it out on the floor. Recent develop- 
ments have brought a change in the per- 
sonnel of the committee, giving the advocates 
of the measure the necessary votes to bring 
it to a full vote of the Senate. Thirty Sen- 
ators, including Morse and NEUBERGER, are 
cosponsoring the bill and once it gets on the 
floor, favorable action is anticipated. A 
court decision in our behalf would make this 
almost a certainty. 
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Tf neither of these things come to pass, we 
will have recourse to the United States 
Supreme Court and to the courts here in 
Oregon. Oregon’s attorney general has ruled 
that Idaho Power Co. is in violation of State 
law in proceeding with the construction of 
Brownlee Dam without a license from the 
Oregon hydroelectric commission and has 
referred the matter to the Baker County dis- 
trict attorney for prosecution. It is hoped 
that the district attorney will institute crim- 
inal proceedings immediately in keeping with 
his sworn duty to uphold the law. 

A still further opportunity for legal action 
against the company recently fell through 
when the Secretary of the Army and the De- 
partment of Justice declined to prosecute the 
company for commencing construction of a 
bridge across the Snake at the Brownlee site 
before plans for the bridge had been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Chief of Engi- 
meers and the Secretary of the Army. 

The fight for Hells Canyon still goes on and 
it is far from being the lost cause Idaho 
Power Co. would have us bélieve. This battle 
has been going on only since 1948, and, rela- 
tively speaking, that is but a short time when 
compared to the 30-year struggle to have 
Coulee Dam authorized and built. In that 
fight the proponents of the dam faced every 
obstacle that we have encountered in the 
Helis Canyon controversy, plus many more, 
but through dogged persistence they won 
out—and so will we. 


6. PELTON DAM 


The tactics used by Idaho Power Co. in pro- 
ceeding with construction in disregard of 
Oregon law are being emulated by Portland 
General Electric Co. in the building of Pelton 
Dam on the Deschutes. 

The Grange is opposing the Pelton project 
because it violates the spirit of the Columbia 
Basin Interagency compact reserving the 
tributaries of the lower Columbia as a fish 
sanctuary and also because the Federal Power 
Commission license for the dam assumes that 
the Federal Government rather than the 
State of Oregon has the highest priority over 
water rights, an assumption which, if allowed 
to go unchallenged at this juncture, could 
imperil every State-granted water right. 

Sportsmen’s groups are also vigorously 
opposing the project but for slightly dif- 
ferent reasons than those of the Grange. 

In any event, construction has started on 
the dam in defiance of State law and the at- 
torney general has referred the matter to the 
Jefferson County district attorney for prose- 
cution. 

With both of the companies openly defying 
the State of Oregon in this respect, the time 
may soon be at hand when the question of 
jurisdiction over waters of the State must 
be tested in the courts. 

Senator NEUBERGER has introduced legisla- 
tion (S. 3250) which would revoke the Fed- 
eral license for the Pelton project. It should 
have our support. 

s . . a . 
8. THE COST OF POLITICKING 


In this election year it should be pain- 
fully obvious to everyone that the major 
offices being contested for do not always go 
to the most competent but instead to those 
with the most money to spend. 

A conservative estimate is that the major 
1956 campaigns will cost some $200 million. 
Where is the money coming from? Not 
from the candidates, certainly, because in 
the average senatorial campaign, for ex- 
ample, many times the total 4-year salary a 
Senator would earn is expended in just pro- 
moting his candidacy. 

I need not tell you that huge contributions 
to political campaigns are not made for 
charitable purposes. They are considered 
by the donors as investments and tangible 
returns are expected. With the cost of get- 
ting elected to public office continuing to 
spiral, few candidates reach their goals with- 
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out being committed to work for special in- 
terest groups. 

One of the biggest items in the campaign 
cost ledger goes for radio and television time. 
Newspapers generally are liberal with their 
space in publicizing the words and deeds of 
top candidates, but not radio TV. Time 
was in the early days of radio when broadcast 
time was allotted to candidates as a public 
service, but no more. Political broadcasting 
today is a mighty lucrative business, in some 
instances taking an even higher rate than 
regular commercial programs. A half hour 
on a national TV network will cost upward 
of $40,000. 

Radio and television stations operate un- 
der monopoly licenses granted them by the 
Government. To get those licenses they 
pledge to devote a substantial part of their 
time to public service programs, a pledge 
which all too many forget about once the 
license has been granted. What greater 
public service could they render than grant- 
ing the use of their facilities free to respon- 
sible candidates so that the public could be 
better informed at the polls? 

Several moves are afoot to cut the cost of 
campaigning. What better way than to re- 
quire radio and television stations to live up 
to their public service pledges and grant 
major candidates free and equal air time. 





The Farmers Should Not Be Surprised, 
Although They Have a Right To Be 


Disappointed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing interesting item appeared in 
Drew Pearson’s syndicated column which 
appeared in various papers, including the 
Washington Post and Times Herald: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
BENSON SWITCHES. CONFUSE FARMERS 


City folks sometimes wonder why the 
farmer is confused, bewildered, and irate. 
The manner in which the man who is sup- 
posed to help the farmers, Ezra Taft Benson, 
backtracked, flip-flopped, and reversed him- 
self on the question of the soil bank illus- 
trates one reason why. 

Here is the record of how the Secretary of 
Agriculture has gyrated on what has been 
heralded as the key to the Eisenhower farm 
policy: 

Plip-flop No. 1: Benson’s Department sent 
Official letters to Congress July 27 flatly 
vetoing the so-called soil bank as imprac- 
tical and too expensive. (It was originated 
by Henry Wallace in New Deal days.) 

Flip-flop No. 2: President Eisenhower pro- 
posed the soil bank in his State of the Union 
message January 5. 

Flip-flop No. 3: Despite previous opposition, 
Benson chided Congress in March and April 
for being slow in passing the soil-bank pro- 
gram. “Time is of the essence,” he said on 
March 23. “The soil-bank proposal has been 
before Congress for 3 months, even though 
the President urged quick action,” he said 
on April 5. 

Flip-flop No. 4: On May 29, as Mr. Eisen- 
hower signed the soil-bank bill, Benson an- 
nounced: “We are moving immediately to 
put the soil-bank program into effect. 
Initial procedures have already gone out. 
The needed contract forms have already been 
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discussed with State farmer-committee- 
men.” 

Flip-flop No. 5: At a jampacked press 
conference May 31, Benson further an- 
nounced that price-supported crops could 
be plowed up “if not too far advanced,” and 
payments would be made for them under 
the soil-bank program. This was adoption 
of the Henry Wallace plow-up program which 
Benson has repeatedly ridiculed. 

Benson further explained that farmers 
were to call at local agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committees and enter into 
“agreements with committees” for soil-bank 
payments. 

Flip-flop No. 6: Next day, farmers reading 
Benson’s advice in the newspapers, called 
at ASC committees, found no contracts to 
make out, no instructions as to whether they 
were qualified to participate. Irate farmers 
then fired back at Washington. Farm-area 
newspapers also began querying Benson’s 
Office. It then developed that Agriculture De- 
partment attorneys were still studying the 
law. It would be 2 or more weeks, it was 
stated, before instruction would go to local 
farm committees. 

Flip-flop No. 7: Speaking in Beaver Dam, 
Wis., on June 4, Benson stated that farmers 
who lose crops because of drought and flood 
would get no soil-bank payments. The pro- 
gram, he said, was to be a cut-back pro- 
gram. 

This brought an immediate protest from 
Congressman CLIFF Hope, of Kansas, a lead- 
ing Republican. He called the White House 
privately, demanded that Benson reverse 
himself. A delegation also descended on the 
White House, including Horr, Senators CarRL- 
SON and SCHOEPPEL of Kansas, HILL from 
drought-stricken Colorado, and Lovre, of 
South Dakota—all Republicans. 

Flip-flop No. 8: On June 8, Benson was 
called to the White House. This was on the 
day Eisenhower was rushed to the hospital 
for an emergency operation. He did not see 
Benson, but White House aides are now ac- 
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tive for Ike. They told Benson he would 
have to reverse himself. 

Later that day he did. He issued a state- 
ment that payments of $6 per acre would be 
made for wheat lost through drought, wind, 
or flood. 

Flip-flop No. 9: This was a press confer- 
ence called by Benson to explain there had 
been no flip-flop. 

Newsmen had made an advance agreement 
not to ask Benson whether he had reversed 
himself on drought payments. They knew 
he expected to be asked, so they didn’t ask 
him. After some awkward hemming and 
hawing, Benson finally took the initiative 
and referred to press statements that he had 
reversed himself. 

“2 course that has not been done,” he 
said. 

He explained that when he spoke at 
Beaver Dam the lawyers were still interpret- 
ing the law, so he couldn’t have reversed 
himself on drought payments, 





West Virginia To Supply Coal to West 
Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
announcement in the press that one of 
West Germany’s biggest steel companies 
has completed negotiations for the pur- 
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chase of 3 million to 4 million tons of 
coal from producers in West Virginia, 
to be delivered in 1956, is indeed hearten- 
ing news. There, however, is a disheart- 
ening side to the report, and that con- 
cerns the critical shortage of railroad 
freight cars. ‘The shortage has been 
continuous since the end of World 
War II. 

I should like to point up the irony in 
the problem of the boxcar shortage. 
During the recent foreign-aid hearings 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, of which I am a member, testi- 
mony was presented to the effect that 
India obtained some $18.5 million in 
railroad rolling stock during the fiscal 
year 1955—much of which was purchased 
in the United States. I thereupon di- 
rected attention to the serious shortage 
of freight cars that exists in the coalfields 
of West Virginia, as well as in other 
States. Accordingly, I asked that this 
contribution on the part of the United 
States be translated into units. In re- 
sponse to my request, the following in- 
formation was supplied for the record: 


Under operational agreement No. 17, Rail- 
way Rehabilitation, the United States com- 
mitted a total of $38.5 million to India dur- 
ing fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

The above funds were to provide the fol- 
lowing: 100 type WG broad gage locomotives 
(steam); 4,365 broad-gage freight wagons; 

_and 4,365 meter-gage freight wagons. 














Country of source Item Value 
United States......| 50 WG locomotives--..| $8, 940, 650 
a 1,650 MC cars...------ 7, 080, 299 
DOs cisessatines LAGOS CURES atasicnucs 5, 846, 546 
DORE <.tniotwn 21, 867, 495 
ee eae 25 WG locomotives - -- ~ 2, 038, 750 
United Kingdom.._|.._-. (eee Ss ee 
DOO: cacucnswaas | 2,215 MC ear bodies... \ 6, 176, 115 
SESE. 1,715 O car bodies.....|f 7°" 
Austria_......-..--| 1,000 O car bodies__-...| 1,942,000 
Fis iictucicincen | —— MO wheel and 
axles. 
PO ia sceakdel | 2,715 O wheel and if 2, 533, 910 
axles. 
PIN os cemesanens 500 MC car bodies-.-.- 750, 000 
Si nanan 15, 477, 525 
Grand total....- "87, 345, 020 


sep ESD 

In my opinion, the comment which I 
made during the hearings is apropos. It 
follows: 

Mr. Byrp. I am quite sure that the Ameri- 
can people, who haven't been too well pleased 
with the treatment that we Americans get 
from the Indians, as voiced by Mr. Nehru 
himself, are not happy and will continue 
not to be happy when we supply the Indians 
with implements of equipment that we our- 
selves are doing without, 


The following article, which appeared 
in the June 20 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, reports the arrangements that 
have been made for the supply of coal 
by West Virginia to West Germany: 

West GERMAN STEEL PropucerR GOES TO WEST 
VIRGINIA For Coat SuppLy—BvyYs 3 MILLION 
To 4 MILLION TONS, TAKES OPTIONS ON LIKE 
AMOUNT For 1957 
New YorK.—An executive of one of West 

Germany’s biggest steel companies has com- 

pleted negotiations for the purchase of 

3 million to 4 million tons of American coal 

to be delivered in 1956. 

Dr. F. W. Siebert, director of the Phoenix- 
Rheinrohr A. G., which describes itself as 
West Germany’s second biggest producer of 
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steel ingots and Western Europe’s biggest 
maker of pipes, said he had arranged for the 
purchase of this quantity of coal from “a 
number of wholesalers and producing com- 
panies in West Virginia.” 

Dr. Siebert also disclosed he’d also made 
arrangements on options for a similar quan- 
tity of coal to be delivered next year. He 
said he believed the United States would 
remain a “permanent” supplier of coal to 
West Germany, despite the fact that Ameri- 
can coal landed in his country is currently 
about $10 a ton more costly than other 
supplies. 

Neither British, German, nor any other 
coal-producing nations of Western Europe 
can meet West Germany’s soaring need for 
coal, he said. He estimated Western Eu- 
rope’s purchases of American coal this year 
would amount to some 42 million tons, com- 
pared with approximately 27 million tons 
in 1955. 

According to the latest statistics of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the United 
States in the first 2 months of 1956"had ex- 
ported close to 142 million tons of coal to 
West Germany, compared with less than 
400,000 tons in the corresponding 1955 period. 


But the Bonn Republic isn’t the only for- 
eign customer beating a broader path to 
America’s coal counter; Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Japan, and Argentina are all showing 
substantial increases in their purchases of 
coal from the United States, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. Total United States coal 
exports, over 90 percent of them bituminous, 
amounted to 8,735,657 tons in the first 2 
months of this year. They were 4,907,638 
tons a year earlier. 


The president of the biggest commercial 
coal producing company in the United States, 
George H. Love of the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. told the company’s annual 
meeting in April he expected United States 
coal exports this year to “reach or slightly 
exceed” 500 million tons, compared with 470 
million tons in 1955. The company, which 
has properties in West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Kentucky, recently began a 
$20 million project aimed at opening up a 
new mine and processing plant near Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. 


Coal exports, along with increased demand 
for coal on the part of chemical producers 
and atomic-energy plants, are credited with 
much of the improvement in coal industry 
fortunes in recent months. It’s been a sharp 
turnabout, too. Pittsburgh Consolidation, 
for example, showed first quarter earnings of 
51 cents a share after its 3-for-1 stock split, 
compared with 37 cents a share on present 
stock in the first quarter of 1955. The West 
Kentucky Coal Co. in the same period re- 
ported earnings of 57 cents a share compared 
with 19 cents a year earlier. 

Shipping companies operating tramp 
steamers and railroads moving the coal to 
United States ports are also participating 
handsomely in coal’s recovery. Overseas coal 
movements have proved an important prop 
under tramp shipping rates, pushed so high 
of late that coal producers in combination 
with several railroads and the United Mine 
Workers of America are currently organizing 
a $50 million corporation solely for the trans- 
portation of coal overseas. Railroad com- 
panies such as the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western and Virginian railway credit 
coal clients for much of the 20 percent or 
more improvement in profits in the early 
months of 1956, compared with the like 1955 


months, 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 











Foreign Policy Address by Former 
Senator William Benton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
by former Senator William Benton, pub- 
lisher of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
before the Union League Club of Chicago 
on June 14, 1956. I am informed by the 
Public Printer that the address will re- 
quire 214 pages of the REcorpD, at an esti- 
mated cost of $180. Notwithstanding 
this estimate, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the REc- 
oRD, because it deals with the vital ques- 
tion of foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Tue Soviet CHALLENGE 


(Talk by William Benton, publisher, Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, Union League Club of 
Chicago, June 14, 1956) 


Since 1928 when I spent the first year of 
my married life in Chicago, this great city 
of yours, the greatest business city of all the 
world, has been my second home. Thus I 
was honored to accept your invitation. Per- 
haps I was pleased also because you had in- 
vited a businessman who believes the Demo- 
crats may have been better for business over 
the past half century than the Republicans. 
If you want me to document that belief, just 
write me and I shall do so. 

Colonel McCormick, whom I counted 
among my friends, never could quite bring 
himself to an all-out crusade against monop- 
oly. But he opposed what he called “ab- 
sentee ownership.” Though I am absent 
from Chicago most of every month I do not 
regard myself as absent in any but a merely 
physical sense. As chairman of two Chicago 
companies each day I am in intimate touch 
with the city of the broad shoulders. Still 
today, as I approach 60, I spend at least one 
week each quarter in Chicago. I have no 
personal connections or responsibilities which 
mean more to me than my role as trustee of 
the University of Chicago and the Cradle 
Society. Here from this community came 
3 of my 4 children. Here now lives the 
fourth, my oldest son, and here live also 
many of my closest friends and business asse- 
ciates. But among you are many far more 
competent than I to sing the glories of Chi- 
cago and its great institutions. You have 
asked me today to talk to you about the 
Soviet Union. 

Until about a year ago you and I, as busi- 
nessmen, couldn’t learn much about the 
U.S.S.R. We couldn’t do much about any- 
thing we learned. Russia seemed to be a 
problem for the technicians. It was a prob- 
lem for.the military men, and for the in- 
telligence officers, and for the diplomats— 
all with their information classified and 
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secret and for a handful of scholars and 
newspapermen. 

The picture is changing today. It is be- 
coming visible and it is developing in ways 
that are extremely significant to all of us. 
The basic aim of the Soviet Union hasn’t 
changed. That aim is still to communize 
the world—and to dominate the world once 
it is communized. It is the strategy and 
tactics that have begun to be transformed. 
This process started shortly after Stalin’s 
death. It is symbolized in many people’s 
minds by the Geneva Conference of last sum- 
mer—the summit conference—and by the 
great Soviet propaganda phrase, “the spirit 
of Geneva.” 

This new strategy seeks to play down the 
use of force, and the threat of force, in the 
international arena. It softens the crude, 
harsh manners of Stalin’s last years. It lifts 
the Iron Curtain a fraction. It strives to 
place new emphasis on ideological competi- 
tion and on economic competition. 

I spent 2 years, just after the war, as As- 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of our 
meager American worldwide information 
program. I said then, and I say now, that 
we are taking an ideological beating from the 
Communists in many key areas of the world. 
The Communists have poured the men and 
the money and the talent into ideological 
warfare. We have not. They have learned 
the propaganda techniques. We still haven’t. 

Western observers now seem agreed that, as 
@ consequence of these new tactics, the So- 
viets will be far more difficult for us to meet 
and outmatch in the future. At the same 
time these tactics can produce greater in- 
sight into the world problem—and greater 
participation in it—for our citizens. We can 
hope that this greater understanding may 
prove to be one clear gain for our free democ- 
racy. 

As between military competition—hydro- 
gen bomb competition—on the one hand, 
and ideological and economic competition on 
the other, all of us most fervently prefer the 
latter. Further, rightly or wrongly, we 
Americans happily choose to think we are 
pretty good at ideological and economic com- 
petition. At least it is in the open. We 
can follow it and try to take part in it. 

At first, shortly after the death of Stalin, 
some western observers claimed the new 
Soviet dictators were leading from weak- 
ness—that the Soviet strategy was switched 
because of failure and desperation. As re- 
cently as last autumn our Secretary of State 
told a congressional committee that the 
Soviets seemed on the verge of callapse. To- 
day most experts believe that Khrushchev 
and Bulganin and the Presidium are leading 
from strength. They often seem confident 
they can win the world without a war—and 
so why fight? Khrushchev attacks Stalin 
for his unwarranted and unjustified fears. 
A few weeks back, when the Soviets cut down 
their military force by 1,200,000, our Secre- 
tary of State decided that their purpose was 
still further to build up Soviet power by 
putting the soldiers into industry. On this, 
I think he was right. This is the new front 
of the new cold war, but backed, as always, 
by military power. 

Last week Khrushchev told the Young 
Communist League of Moscow, “We believe 
that communism will vanquish capitalism 
without war.” That phrase “without war” 
is new. A staple of Communist dogma has 
been the Marxist teaching that the capitalist 
nations, after fighting among themselves, 


would in their death throes lash out at 
communism. 

As seems to me fitting in this capital of 
world business and industry, in the balance 
of this talk today I shall describe to you 
briefly some aspects of Soviet competition as 
I have observed them, as they are unfolding 
on the economic front. Competitive co- 
existence, I believe, is going to prove plenty 
competitive. The Russians may prove just 
as formidable competition in the economic 
sphere as in the military or ideological. 

Underestimating his competition, as every 
good businessman Knows, is the worst of the 
deadly economic sins. Let us therefore not 
sneer at the cards the Reds hold—even 
though the cards be stained with blood. Let 
us remember that we may be competing with 
the Russians for higher and ever higher 
spirals of productivity for the rest of this 
century. The prize is the uncommitted bil- 
lion of the earth’s population who may hold 
the world balance of power. 

The most dramatic postwar development 
in the U. S. S. R. is the striking growth of 
its economy. Today the Soviet Union stands 
second only to the United States as the 
world’s largest industrial power. It pro- 
duces virtually every conceivable product 
from hydrogen bombs to television sets, from 
jet passenger planes and automation equip- 
ment to toys. 

Even more dramatic is the gigantic future 
growth planned by the Soviet leaders. They 
propose to surge forward another 70 percent 
by 1960. They have committed themselves 
to sensational new goals by the 1960 target 
date of the current 5-year plan. Coal out- 
put is to increase from 390 to 590 million 
tons, which would make the U. S. S. R. the 
largest producer in the world. Steel tonnage 
is to rise from 48 to 68 million tons—metric 
tons, 10 percent heavier than hours. The 
projected steel increase is greater than the 
total present output of great Britain. Sixty- 
eight million tons is greater than the com- 
bined production of Britain and West Ger- 
many. Electricity is projected to rise in the 
5 years from 166 to 320 billion kilowatts—to 
about half of the United States output. 
And so forth, across the industrial boards. 

This proposed rate of expansion is much 
higher than that of any Western country, 
including the United States. Even more 
significant, as a long-range trend, is the fact 
that whereas in the West 70 percent of in- 
dustrial resources goes into consumption, in 
the Soviet Union it is only about 40 percent. 
The Soviet steel doesn’t go into cars and re< 
frigerators and dishwashers—it goes into 
armaments and into machine tools and into 
facilities for making more steel. 

This tremendous effort, of course, comes 
out of the hides of the Russian people. It 
is drawn literally out of their blood, sweat, 
and tears. But it comes also out of the use 
of their .brains and their talent. This we 
must not overlook. Audiences I have been 
talking to since my return from Russia seem 
astonished when I tell them that there are 
more students above the secondary school 
level today in the Soviet Union than in the 
United States, that the U. S. S. R. gradu- 
ated 63,000 engineers last year—competent 
and Communist-indoctrinated—to our 
23,000. By 1960 they will have as high a pro- 
portion or their youth completing high 
school as we do. Indeed, they project com~- 
pulsory high school for all, in contract to 
our current graduating rate of 80 percent. 
Perhaps more important, the Communists 
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have developed a system for stimulating and 
prodding and propelling their ablest students 
to reach their maximum potential. This is 
in contrast to the disgraceful statistic that 
has recently come to light about our own 
system, under which more than two-thirds 
of the ablest 20 percent of our high-school 
students—14 out of 20 of our best—fail to 
finish college. Some never finish high school, 
some don’t bridge the gap to college, others 
drop out of college—mostly, in my judgment, 
for economic reasons, 

I would call the Russian school system 4 
system of training, rather than education. 
Our American aim is to develop each student 
to his highest potential as an individual, for 
his own happiness and for the good of society. 
The Russian goal is to produce highly trained 
human instruments for the service of the 
state. Nevertheless, the Soviet training sys- 
tem is going to be a mighty force in the 
competitive coexistence that lies ahead. 

I have 6 reasons for believing the cur- 
rent Soviet 5-yeer plan—the sixth 5-year 
plan, and by far the most ambitious of the 
six—will succeed. This current plan not 
only predicts a 70-percent increase in U. S. 
S. R. production but a 65-percent increase in 
capital goods as well. 

My first reason is simple. It is history. 
Though they have consistently failed to meet 
agricultural goals in the five previous plans, 
the Soviets have just as consistently con- 
founded western skeptics by achieving or 
overachieving their objectives in heavy in- 
dustry. Stalin’s visions, which made western 
experts scoff, are today’s industrial realities. 

My second reason for refusing to under- 
rate Russian industrial achievement is what 
I have just been talking about—their tre- 
mendous rate of production of trained spe- 
cialists. I saw evidence of this with my own 
eyes in Leningrad, Moscow, and Kiev. At the 
Community Party congress in February, Bul- 
ganin said: 

“Specialists are our gold reserve. We are 
proud of them and we value them. Al- 
together, 4 million specialists are to graduate 
under the sixth 5-year plan. That is nearly 
as many as were trained during the last two 
plans.” 

Bulganin added: “It is no wonder certain 
figures in the capitalist state are not with- 
out concern that their own countries are 
behind us in the training of specialists.” 

I happen to think that Bulganin may have 
been referring to me. I have been writing 
and speaking widely on this subject. I met 
him at a reception in Moscow, and, inci- 
dentally, it was only due to this meeting 
that I was able to arrange to meet the top 
Soviet educational and cultural officers and 
ministers, not previously interviewed by any 
westerner. 

This ever-increasing crop of Soviet tech- 
nicians will pour into the Soviet economy 
like an accelerating flow of adrenalin. Our 
American corporations, in their frantic com- 
petition for young engineers and scientists, 
know the productive value of a great stream 
of highly trained specialists. 

Third, the Russians seem slowly to be 
veering toward their own version of two 
capitalistic ideas—decentralization and in- 
ternal competition. We in the United States 
know these have been keys to our own pro- 
ductivity. The Soviet leaders are now giving 
more authority, both in planning and opera- 
tions, to local managers. Inefficient bureau- 
crats are being lambasted in Russia even as 
in the United States. As for competition— 
which they call “socialist competition”—that 
is growing between different ministries, 
different regions in the same industry, be- 
tween industries and between different geo- 
graphical regions and political units. 

It is not the competition we here know 
so well. But in some ways it’s not so differ- 
ent. The fact that the Soviets have three 
complete airplane industries competing with 
each other for government largess is said to 
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be a major reason for the excellence of the 
Soviet planes. 

Fourth, the Communists may begin to 
obsolete equipment faster than wedo. They 
don’t have to worry about treasury rulings 
on amortizing their equipment. They can 
often junk it more casually. This is an ad- 
vantage in moving toward widespread ap- 
plication of automation. 

Fifth, the new men in the Kremlin, though 
their ultimate aims are the same as Stalin's, 
seem more fiexible and confident. They are 
willing to admit the West may have some 
useful know-how. Their magazines are say- 
ing in effect, “Comrades, let us not be arro- 
gant; we have much to learn from the West 
about productivity.” Thus the Soviet lead- 
ers want to trade technical know-how with 
the rest of the world. They ask for “ex- 
changes of personnel,” and through these 
you may be sure they expect to learn and to 
benefit. 

Finally, and sixth, the new generation of 
administrators and managers—and I inter- 
viewed some 40 or 50 in various ministries— 
struck me as men of ability who would rise 
in any society. Most were in their forties, 
thus were small children at the time of the 
revolution. They are able and dedicated, 
self-possessed, and relaxed. Further, they 
are thoroughly indoctrinated Communists, 
ready to sacrifice themselves and others for 
the Communist cause. They are, of course, 
frighteningly ignorant of the West, of its 
values and its hopes and goals. 

If I'm right in my estimate of accelerating 
Soviet economic productivity, this is a vital 
deduction to the calculation of American 
policy. Every day’s newspaper brings fresh 
stories bearing on this epochal issue, I am 
discussing today. The New York Times 
carried a story from Moscow datelined just 
a week ago today, reporting the issuance of 
the first statistical survey of the Soviet 
economy since 1939. It covers the period 
1913 through 1955. The fact such a report 
has been published is in itself significant. I 
find the figures believable. Most Soviet 
statistics have been so. The record varies 
widely from field to field. But the overall 
figure on gross national product is impres- 
sive: Taking the 1913 output at 100 the 
figure for 1939 is given at 578, for 1945 at 593 
(observe that there was some growth even 
during the war years, despite the fact the 
Soviets lost nearly half their industrial ca- 
pacity in the first months of the Nazi inva- 
sion) ; for 1955 the figure is given as 2,723—-27 
times 1913. Thus if the U.S. S. R. achieves 
its current 5-year goal of another 70 percent 
step-up, this percentage by 1960 will be 4,349 
percent of 1913. 

What does this rising curve mean for 
American businessmen, and for the Western 
World in general? It seems to me the Soviet 
economy flings three obvious challenges at 
us. 

The first challenge stems from the fact 
that most of the world’s population lives in 
what have come to be called the underde- 
veloped countries: Chiefly in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. To the people of these 
lands, the Communists argue that they have 
the system which will solve their problems 
of poverty and backwardness. “Look how 
we have pulled ourselves up by our own boot- 
straps,” they say. “Follow us and you can 
do likewise.” The Soviets argue that the 
tremendous progress of their industry in less 
than four decades proves that the Commu- 
nist way of life is the quickest and surest 
means for propelling a nation forward. Free 
enterprise, they argue, is just a propaganda 
phrase for what they call monopoly capi- 
talism. It means continued backwardness, 
continued exploitation by the advanced in- 
dustrial nations of the West, and slow in- 
dustrial growth if any. 

This Communist argument isn’t new. 
What is new is that the Soviet Union and 
its satellites are now in a position to back 
it up through the export of capital and tech- 
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nical assistance on a major scale and for the 
first time. Up until now, they've largely 
had to employ words instead of deeds, prom- 
ises instead of performance. Now they have 
a few deeds for sale, and some performance. 
And with their genius for propaganda they'll 
know how to exploit this. 

The old argument, therefore, now becomes 
much more impressive. After all, in India 
the Soviets are today providing a steel mill 
of 1 million tons annual capacity. In Egypt 
they are laying the groundwork for an Egyp- 
tian atomic-energy industry. In Burma 
they are building a technological institute 
which they will staff themselves. They are 
building roads in Afghanistan and pouring 
$100 million into her economy. 

All signs indicate that this Soviet-type 
point-4 program will be extended. It will 
be most surprising, for example, if Latin 
America does not receive enticing offers from 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan when he visits there 
later this year. 

The second challenge the Soviet economy 
flings at the West is the challenge to western 
unity which will be created by Soviet and 
Communist-bloc trade offers. The cement 
of our western unity has been fear of Soviet 
military and political aggression. We have 
been fully justified in that fear. But if and 
as this recedes, as it becomes less obvious and 
less dramatic, the lure of profiting from 
Soviet trade will grow and the cohesion of 
the West will be harder to maintain. 

For several years, and most recently during 
Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s visit to Great 
Britain, the Communists have been arguing 
that only American obstructionism prevents 
the free world from selling billions of dol- 
lars worth of goods to the Soviet Union, to 
Eastern Europe and Communist China. In 
Birmingham. Mr. Khrushchev spoke con- 
temptuously of present trade as the exchange 
of Russian crabs for British herrings. He 
offered to buy almost $3 billion worth of 
British goods if only the present embargo on 
strategic exports was removed. This may 
be only a propaganda offer. But it is the 
kind of propaganda that can create strains 
among the Western nations. 

Now for a third Soviet challenge and this 
alarms me less than the first two—though it 
may surprise you more. This is Soviet com- 
petition as a seller on world markets. Some 
of you here today may shortly begin to feel 
that competition. I suspect we shall find 
Soviet automobiles, Soviet tractors, Soviet 
machine tools, and a wide spectrum of Soviet 
industrial products offered for sale abroad. 
The terms may be more advantageous to the 
buyer than ours. There have already been 
hints that the Soviet Government is think- 
ing of offering for sale the new two-jet pas- 
senger planes that were displayed in London 
several weeks ago. When I was in Finland 
last fall, the Soviet Government was exerting 
pressure for permission openly to flood the 
Finnish market with Soviet television sets, 
which could receive the Soviet TV broadcasts 
beamed to Finland and at the time of my 
visit only available to bootlegged sets. 

The Soviets will have several important 
advantages in this new kind of product com- 
petition. The Soviet aim is always more 
political than economic. On any particular 
product or commodity, they do not have to 
make a profit on what is sold abroad. Soviet 
books and newspapers carrying Soviet prop- 
aganda are sold abroad for ridiculously low 
prices—prices that have no relationship to 
cost. Similarly, if it suits Soviet propaganda 
purposes, automobiles or tractors or machine 
tools can be sold at prices below those of 
western producers. I am told that the 
cheapest automobile on sale today in the 
Argentine is a Soviet model. 

In the product competition of the next 
few years it seems to me that Western prod- 
ucts should usually have a decided edge in 
quality. However, this cannot be taken for 
granted. Not long ago General Partridge of 
the Air Force testified to a Senate committee 
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that the Soviet Bison bomber flies 5,000 feet 
higher than our best pursuit planes—yes, 
and also faster. We read how Dresser In- 
dustries has been seeking rights to manu- 
facture a Soviet turbodrill for oil wells, said 
to be 10 times faster than conventional ro- 
tary drills. The Soviets have not yet turned 
their technological skills to the products pro- 
duced by many of us here today. 


I shall not attempt to prescribe policy to 
meet today these new challenges. I am my- 
self still seeking orientation. There is often, 
however, a great gap between Soviet state- 
ments and Soviet reality. Take Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s complaint about British-Soviet trade 
being confined to herrings and crabs. If you 
look at the trade statistics, you will find that 
Soviet purchases in the British Common- 
wealth have been shooting up because of 
increased buying of copper, rubber, and tex- 
tile machinery. Those are strange herrings 
indeed. This kind of falsification and mis- 
representation is common Soviet practice. 

The most potent answer, of course, to the 
economic gauntlet the Soviets are flinging at 
us is the continuing demonstration that our 
kind of economy—with its infinite varia- 
tions—is more productive than the Soviet 
system. 

A further and most important answer lies 
in the query whether we can speed up eco- 
nomic development throughout the non- 
Communist world, and not just here in the 
United States, so that as Communist strength 
increases, ours of the free world increases 
even more rapidly. 

The new competition that is developing 
across the globe is between the Soviet eco- 
nomic system, poisoned by ruthless disre- 
gard of human values but arguing that it 
gets fast results, and the American system, 
represented by you here in this room, you 
who build businesses on individual incen- 
tive, enthusiasm, and conviction. 

A new report by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development analyzes America’s role 
in the underdeveloped countries. Yes, these 
countries need capital. Yes, they need tech- 
nical know-how. But the CED points to a 
third great need—that for entrepreneurial 
talent. That is a talent the Russians 
haven’t cultivated as have we. It is a talent 
that is in short supply even in Western Eu- 
rope, with its cartels and its rigidities and 
its class systems. We like to think it is an 
abundant natural resource of this country, 
springing out of our feerer economic sys- 
tem. 

As I conclude I suggest that we business- 
men must understand better and become 
clearer in our minds about the values Amer- 
ica seeks. We Americans pride ourselves be- 
cause we cherish political and personal free- 
dom. With varying degrees of passion, 
every people on the face of the earth cher- 
ishes these same values. Up to the present 
moment we Americans have been able to 
argue that our competitive system leads not 
only toward political and personal freedom, 
which are good in themselves, but toward a 
uniquely high material standard of living. 
We have had it both ways—freedom and 
material well-being. In our minds, the two 
go together, 

We shall always have the freedom argu- 
ment, so long as the Communists remain 
Communists. In my judgment we shall also 
have the standard of living argument so long 
as we keep our system free and competitive. 
But our economic advantages overseas seem 
about to become less dramatic. Freedom 
was always the higher argument. But I do 
not believe the world is sure that we know 
this. Many people overseas, even among 
our friends, are not sure that if ever we 
Americans had to choose between freedom 
and material well-being—we would unhesi- 
tatingly choose freedom. ‘Yet freedom is the 
great value which the American people 
historically cherish. 
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I would like to hope that business leaders 
such as you here today will begin to apply 
your skills to these new problems around 
which the future of our country revolve. I 
hope you will apply your skills not only to 
raising the American standard of living, 
but to raising a nobler standard—a standard 
which is the finest product of the ages—the 
standard of personal, of civil and politica] 
freedom—the standard of our American free« 
dom of which you leaders of the American 
business community should be the proud 
advance guard. 





Proposed National Physical Fitness 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 
cently in Annapolis, some of the Nation’s 
physical education specialists and prom- 
inent figures from the sports world were 
assembled in a physical-fitness confer- 
ence at the request of the President. 

The direction much of the thinking is 
taking comes to light in an excellent ar- 
ticle which featured the February 1956 
issue of the Physical Fitness News Letter 
from the University of Oregon. It was 
written by Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, an 
eminent authority on the subject of 
physical fitness. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article entitled ‘“What the 
Country Needs: A National Physical Fit- 
ness Commission” be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat TuHIs Country Neeps: A NATIONAL 
PHYSICAL FITNESS COMMISSION 


(By H. Harrison Clarke) 
CONSIDERATIONS 


1. An essential starting point in develop- 
ing physical fitness throughout the Nation 
is to redirect physical education as it is 
practiced in our schools and colleges. Dur- 
ing the origins of physical education in this 
country (1825-1914), physical fitness was 
the major function of physical education; 
today, in general, it is subordinate to such 
objectives as social efficiency, recreational 
competency, athletic skill, and the like. 
These objectives are important but do not 
justify neglect of physical fitness. There- 
fore, a basic need nationally is to motivate 
physical education’s return to a primary con- 
sideration of physical fitness. 

2. Several recent events have tended to 
awaken anew the consciousness of physical 
educators to physical fitness, especially the 
Kraus-Hirschland statistics comparing the 
fitness of European and American children, 
President Eisenhower’s interest in this prob- 
lem, and a national press devoting space to 
this issue. However, such stimulation alone 
will not solve the problem. In fact, the 
fitness program proposed by the President 
and others, while well intended, is not prop- 
erly conceived as it is geared to the athlete 
and not those who most need physical de- 
velopment, the physically subpar boys and 
girls. 

3. Thus, we need redirection, but we also 
need a properly designed program and as- 
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sistance in conducting it.- The Oregon 
physical fitness program, previously de- 
scribed in this News Letter is directed to- 
ward boys and girls who are subpar in fun- 
damental physical fitness elements; is based 
upon the identification of such individuals 
through the use of the most valid tests avail- 
able to physical education and is designed 
to meet the individual needs of each low 
fitness individual. We feel strongly that 
this program will vastly improve the physi- 
cal fitness of the children of this State in 
ways which are fundamental to their growth 
and their development into manhood and 
womanhood. 

4. But, even a relatively small-populated 
State like Oregon, must go slowly in in- 
augurating such a program, as there are 
serious problems to overcome. These prob- 
lems include: A lack of testing Instruments, 
the cost of these instruments, the need for 
skilled testers, inadequate professional un- 
derstanding of the program proposed for 
those who are physically subpar, and the 
necessary staff and program time to conduct 
such a fitness program. So, what has Oregon 
done? The answer: Establish pilot physical 
fitness centers in at least 1 school in each 
of 10 areas of the State, with a minimum 
of 100 boys and 100 girls included at each 
center. Actually, 12 schools will be involved 
this year with a total of approximately 3,000 
pupils. The plan provides means to expand 
the program each year. The belief is that 
every step should be correctly conceived, even 
though progress is slow but, at least progress 
should be made at once. This project de- 
pends on the voluntary services of many 
people; the financing is very little, being 
limited to travel, lodging, and meals for the 
testing teams. A great deal more could be 
done if ample funds were available. 

5. An effort is now being made to form an 
interstate physical fitness council. The issue 
is currently before the Oregon and Washing- 
ton associations for health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. This council would 
permit concerted action by States toward ef- 
fective physical fitness programs; and would 
provide an opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences. 

PROPOSAL 


What this country needs is a physical-fit- 
ness Commission. The Commission should 
have central, regional, and State offices to 
be completely effective. It should be able to 
carry out such functions as the following: 

1. To devise and promote adequate physi- 
cal fitness procedures and programs, which 
may be adapted to various localities and 
types of institutions: for both sexes and for 
all ages. 

The program proposed should be directed 
toward identifying those who are subpar in 
basic physiéal fitness elements and meeting 
the individual needs of those so identified. 
Rather than political appointments, mem- 
bers of the Commission should be those who 
have had the best experience and have con- 
tributed most through field work and re- 
search to the development of such fitness 
programs. 

2. To provide an opportunity for profes- 
sional physical educators and related special- 
ists throughout the country to serve as con- 
sultants in proposing and reviewing physical 
fitness practices adopted by the Commission. 

These consultants should provide repre- 
sentation by geographical area, type of insti- 
tution involved, various age levels, both 
sexes, and the like. They should be well 
qualified professionally and should serve 
both the national Commission and the re- 
gional and State offices. = 

3. To provide field services for inaugurat- 
ing and conducting the physical fitness pro- 
gram. 

In Oregon, it was immediately realized that 
considerable field help was essential if the 
physical fitness plan was to get into opera- 
tion effectively. Thus: the pilot centers, the 
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visits of the testing teams, the holding of 
clinics and seminars, and the provision for 
future expansion. The Commission could 
logically provide such field services as: con- 
ducting special courses to acquaint personnel 
with the fitness program, holding regional 
and State conferences to stimulate wide- 
spread adoption of acceptable procedures, 
consulting with State and local personnel on 
fitness processes, and holding clinics and 
otherwise aiding in the training of personnel 
in the understandings, procedures, and tech- 
niques involved. 

4. To mobilize and disseminate existing 
knowledge relative to the effective develop- 
ment of physical fitness. 

Scientific information related to physical 
fitness is widely scattered over many fields, 
including physical education, health edu- 
cation, medicine, physiology, anatomy, nu- 
trition, chemistry, anthropology, growth and 
development, psychology and psychiatry, and 
others. To assemble, analyze, and evaluate 
this mass of material and make it readily 
available to the field, especially to those 
planning and conducting fitness programs, 
should constitute an essential function of 
the Commission. 

5. To stimulate and subsidize needed re- 
search in the area of physical fitness to the 
end that such programs will become as com- 
pletely scientific as possible. 

Through research, the physical-fitness 
program should become increasingly effec- 
tive until it becomes par excellent in the 
world today (outreaching by far, let us hope 
and pray, similar programs in Russia and 
other Communist-dominated countries). 
The research program should emphasize 
basic studies in physical fitness. Funds 
should be provided for the development of 
more scientists in this field through fellow- 
ships and grants to individual researchers 
and institutions for conducting studies spon- 
sored or approved by the Commission. A 
number of universities now have research 
laboratories in physical education and in 
its closely related area, physiology of exer- 
cise; probably without exception, these lab- 
oratories badly need subsidization to in- 
crease their productivity. Also, the number 
of qualifiec research workers in these fields 
has increased markedly since World War II; 
this number is capable of increasing many 
fold in the years ahead if research moneys 
are provided. 

SUBSIDIZATION 


Many physical educators will argue that 
the greatest handicaps to conducting wide- 
spread physical-fitness programs throughout 
the United States are inadequate facilities, 
equipment, personnel, and the like. There- 
fore, to solve this problem, they would con- 
tend that extensive Federal subsidization 
to the States is essential. There is, of course, 
considerable validity to this contention. 
Even for in-school youth, lack of these es- 
sential factors is obvious in manv States and 
in many communities in all States. This 
will become increasingly pressing as school 
enrollments rise in the years immediately 
ahead, necessitating new buildings, more 
teachers, and greater cost for the services of 
education. To contemplate similar needs 
to serve the physical fitness of the entire 
population greatly magnifies this problem. 

It is the contention of this observer, how- 
ever, that such subsidization will not bring 
about the desired result, to increase the 
physical fitness of all, unless physical ac- 
tivity and other regimes are directed toward 
effective physical fitness processes. Thus, 
any such subsidization should be coordinated 
with the adoption and conduct of a proper 
physical-fitness program by the State and /or 
local community. Initial Federal grants, if 
contemplated, might better be made for the 
establishment of a National Physical Fitness 
Commission, 
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Foreign Service a Growing Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD ~ 


, OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
desire to call attention to an article en- 
titled “Foreign Service a Growing 
Force,” written by Gould Lincoln, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of June 24, 1956. In the article Mr. 
Lincoln points to the improvements 
which have been made in the Foreign 
Service in recent years, and quotes Dr. 
Wriston as follows: 

I believe the Foreign Service to be the very 
best in the world. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr. Lincoln be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue PouiTicaL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
FOREIGN SERVICE A GROWING FORCE 


Uncle Sam’s Foreign Service—the Foreign 
Service arm of the State Department—has 
made important strides toward a goal of 
3,800 Foreign Service officers during the last 
2 years. This has been accomplished with 
painstaking care through integration of com- 
petent State Department civil service offi- 
cers with the Foreign Service and through 
improved and _ broadened _ recruitment 
methods. The program grew out of the Sec- 
retary of State’s Public Committee on Per- 
sonnel, headed by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, then 
president of Brown University. It has been 
carried forward with the sympathetic inter- 
est and legislative aid of Congress. 

More than 3,800 officer positions in Wash- 
ington and the United States missions 
abroad have been designated as Foreign Serv- 
ice positions. Almost two-thirds of these 
are now filled by Foreign Service, as com- 
pared to 1,285 when the program was ini- 
tiated. 

The Foreign Service is a hard working 
corps, highly trained for diplomacy, capable 
of dealing both with the problems of foreign 
politics and of economics, foreign and do- 
mestic. It differs from the civil service in the 
State Department in that its officers are at 
all times available for foreign service—no 
matter how remote. 


Vital force for the United States 


The importance of this force becomes all 
the greater in the light of the shift in tactics 
of the Communist countries to the economic 
field. The future of the United States and 
of the free peoples all over the world is be- 
coming increasingly dependent on the skill 
and ability of those who work in the State 
Department and the missions, now more nu- 
merous than ever before. 

Foreign Service officers must man 68 em- 
bassies, 9 legations and 167 consulates in 
105 countries. If and when the Iron Curtain 
is lifted, the demands for additional per- 
sonnel will increase. 

Not only have there been strides in person- 
nel of the Foreign Service, but the morale 
of the Service and of the whole State De- 
partment is on the up and up—morale that 
suffered during the McCarthy investigations. 
Also, the recruitment of the best and most 
efficient of the graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities in this country has gained, with a 
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changed attitude toward the State Depart- 
ment on the campuses. The Department is 
making intensive efforts to establish close 
relationships with the colleges and univer- 
sities. Its success is shown by the fact that 
applications for the last three written ex- 
aminations have totaled 4,504, 5,394, and 
4,960 in contrast to the 1,261 applications re- 
ceived in 1954. 

When the Secretary of State’s public com- 
mittee made its report there had been no ap- 
pointments to class 6 (the beginning For- 
eign Service officer class) for 2 years. Since 
then more than 300 new class 6 officers have 
been appointed. The Department expects to 
appoint a large number of junior officers this 
year and to continue appointing 250 each 
year, in order to keep the Foreign Service 
staffed largely by those who enter at the bot- 
tom and through training and ability climb 
the ladder to positions of greatest respon- 
sibility. 

Examinations facilitated 

The examination of applicants for the For- 
eign Service has been streamlined, not 
through any lessening of standards but by 
shortening the time, making the examina- 
tions more easily accessible to applicants all 
over the country. The written examination 
may be taken in one day in any of 65 cities in 
the United States and its Territories. The 
oral examination no longer requires the ap- 
plicants to travel to Washington. The State 
Department sends examining panels to at 
least 15 regional centers. 

The integration of officers in the other per- 
sonnel systems has worked exceedingly well 
and a further 300 appointments to the For- 
eign Service under this program are expected 
by early fall. One of the valuable accom- 
plishments growing out of the buildup of the 
Foreign Service has been the return to this 
country of men who have served long periods 
overseas, for assignment in Washington. 
Many foreign officers have served a score of 
years or more outside the country with only 
2 years or less in America. The Department 
now plans to rotate Foreign Service officers so 
that they will be in the United States for 4 
out of every 10 years. In Washington they 
perform valuable services, for which they are 
prepared by their experience abroad, and at 
the same time they are kept more in touch 
with the important facts in this country. 

Congress has gone far toward making pos- 
sible the improvements in the Foreign Serv- 
ice recommended by the Wriston Committee, 
It still has some amendments to the Foreign 
Service Act to enact. Dr. Wriston himself 
said recently: “I believe the Foreign Service 
to be the very best in the world.” 





Need for Neater Polling Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
effective and cogent editorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post of July 17, 1954, 
entitled “Neater Polling Places Might Get 
More Voters.” I heartily endorse the 
policies expressed in the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; 
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NEATER POLLING PLACES MIGHT GET MORE 
VOTERS 


We have in mind a woman who takes a 
keen interest in public affairs, but admitted 
reluctantly that she might not vote in No- 
vember, 

This is what she said: “I want to vote more 
than ever, but I know that when election 
day comes around, I'll find myself putting 
it off simply because I can’t face the ordeal. 
Walking through that maze of party hacks, 
waiting in line in that cold garage, is too 
embarrassing.” 

To the average American male, for whom 
politics, stale cigar smoke and rooms littered 
with sample ballots are inextricably mingled, 
this lady may appear unduly squeamish. 
But it does seem absurd to put on protracted 
and expensive get-out-the-vote campaigns 
if sensitive people are kept from the polls 
because they can’t endure the mess. In 
many cities polling places are located in ga- 
rages, firehouses, warehouses, basements, 
barbershops, grocery stores or any old place 
which a‘faithful party hack wants to rent to 
the city for the purpose. Thousands—par- 
ticularly the women—are not going to vote 
as long as polling places are set up in such 
depressing surroundings. 

Unlike most problems, this one has a sim- 
ple solution: Transfer polling places to the 
American schools, as has been done already 
in many communities. Each school can 
easily handle 2 to 5 election districts. Make 
election day a school holiday. This would 
make voting a dignified, important and pleas- 
ant experience, and might easily increase the 
number of those who participate in elections 
by convincing them that, physically at least, 
politics need not be a dirty game. 





Bolivar Blazed the Trail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ x. 


OF NEW MEXICO | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT=S 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in the 
New York Journal-American of June 20, 
1956, there was published an article en- 
titled “Bolivar Blazed the Trail,” writ- 
ten by Bob Considine. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
Bouivak BLAZED THE TRAIL 


(By Bob Considine) 


“We have plowed the sea,” the immortal 
Simon Bolivar said with bitterness before he 
died. He had led the forces that liberated 
most of South America. He had called a 
great conference at Panama (1826) and 
found only suspicion of his dream of a 
united continent. And so he died, unwept 
and in poverty and rancor, with the despair- 
ing thought that he had dug only a short- 
lived furrow in memoryless water. 

In death, the Venezuela-born creole lib- 
erator grained incomparable stature. Many 
of the dreams he nurtured came to fruition 
after he was dust. His work continues. 
Late next month, if all goes well, President 
Eisenhower and the presidents of all other 
sovereign states in this hemisphere will meet 
in Panama in perhaps the most momentous 
conclave of its kind since the Bolivar con- 
ference of 130 years ago. Bolivar considered 
Panama the perfect meetingplace. The Or- 
ganization of American States seems to have 
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no reason to question that appraisal. In 
fact, although the date has not yet been of- 
ficially set, there is a great scramble on for 
rooms in Panama’s elegant El Panama Hotel. 


IKE KEEN ON CONFERENCE 


Since Canada will not attend, being under 
the aegis of the British Crown, we will be the 
only English-speaking nation represented 
at what would in all probability be history’s 
greatest meeting of presidents. Jim Hagerty, 
the President’s press secretary, flew to Pa- 
nama a week before the President’s illness to 
inspect the situation and make preliminary 
plans. The President is very keen on this 
conference. It could be his first big post- 
operative engagement and have a bearing on 
his political future. 

But there was-no political aspect involved 
when Eisenhower came up wlith the confer- 
ence plan while talking with the Presi- 
dent of Mexico and the Prime Minister of 
Canada at White Sulphur Springs in April. 
Nor will there be any political flavor attached 
to his presence when /if the conference comes 
off next month, except that his presence 
there -would demonstrate that he’s back in 
harness. Eisenhower feels more keenly 
about bettering Pan American relations than 
any outstanding American since Cordell 
Hull. 

Eisenhower's chief instruction to Hagerty 
before the latter flew there was to assure the 
host president, Panama’s Ricardo Arias Espi- 
nosa, that the United States delegation 
wishes to be treated exactly as the repre- 
sentatives of the other 21 countries will be 
welcomed. There will be no special red 
carpet treatment; no cause for any men- 
tion of the colossus of the north. 

Hagerty made a very good impression in 
Panama. He brought back to his boss a 
souvenir from the desk of President Arias, 
the latter’s latest golf card. Arias shoots in 
the low 70's. 





Israel’s Meaning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW_YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very in- 
teresting and informative article entitled 
“Israel’s Meaning,” written by Joseph 
Alsop, and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 20, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MATTER or Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
ISRAEL’S MEANING 


JERUSALEM.—In a whole series of different 
ways, it is an eye-opening experience to 
visit Israel. After a long struggle with red- 
tape, you pass through the. Mandelbaum 
gate from Arab Jerusalem to Israeli Jerusa- 
lem. Instantly you are breathing a new air, 
observing a new landscape and seeing the 
future in a new perspective. 

Essentially, Israel is so different from the 
surrounding Arab lands, and indeed from the 
countries of the West, too, because this is 
a place where they believe in miracles. They 
believe in miracles, in turn, because they 
have accomplished miracles. 

When you consider the massive counter- 
forces that were overcome, the creation of 
the State of Israel was in itself a miracle. So 
was the transformation of this once barren 
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and unfruitful land into a rich and smiling 
landscape of vineyards and orchards, fertile 
fields and grassy meadows, populous busy 
towns, and productive industries. 

Again, the transformation of the people 
themselves is also touched with the miracu- 
lous. For here the Jews of the Diaspora 
have been gathered, from both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, from Africa and from Asia. 
Peddlers from the Casablanca native quarters 
have been made into sturdy farmers, as I 
saw at a new cooperative farm. Long-locked 
Jews from the premedieval ghettos of the 
Yemen have become steelworkers of a high ~ 
technical category, as I was shown in a new 
pipe extrusion plant. And these and all the 
others in this enormous gathering in of the 
tribes are being rapidly merged into the na- 
tional whole, and turned into Israelis in the 
full sense of the word. 

The State, the land, the people, in short, 
all in different ways represent achievements 
which any rational, practical forecaster 
would have held to be utterly impossible only 
10 or 20 years ago. Therefore there is a 
mood here going far beyond the mood of 
the old Scotch song—“what other men dare, 
we can do.” Here the mood is, “we can dare 
and do far beyond other men.” 

The prevalence of that mood makes the 
very air of Israel quite remarkably exhila- 
rating to any one accustomed to the moods 
of other lands, where defeatism and ma- 
terialism, self-indulgence, and despair, sus- 
picion, and self-seeking so often seem to 
compete for dominance. But while this 
Israeli mood is so exhilarating in itself, it is 
also a hard political fact that must be judged 
cold-bloodedly, like all other hard political 
facts. 

The Israeli mood, for instance, makes non- 
sense of the State Denartment’s complacent 
trumpetings about the succéss of U.N. Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold’s. middle 
eastern peace mission. So far as can be ob- 
served, Hammayskjold had no long-range 
success of any kind. 

He certainly did not. succeed in persuading 
the Arabs to accept the existence of the 
State of Israel. e immediately impor- 
tant, he certainly did not succeéd in per- 
suading the Israelis to abandon those poli- 
cies which may lead te an outbreak of war 
with the Arabs. 

On the contrary, from Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion to the simplest privaté in the army, 
the Israelis are all but unanimous that 
their national security depends on meeting 
Arab terroristic acts along their borders with 
stern military reprisals against the Arab 
governments. And from Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion to the poorest farmworker, the Is- 
raelis are all but unanimous that their na-< 
tional future depends on going forward with 
the Jordan water diversion scheme, which 
the Arabs have said will mean war. 

The Israelis are people, moreover, who 
think very little about risks, including even 
the risk of war, when they are convinced 
that their national security and natural fu- 
ture are genuinely at stake. They must fur- 
ther be expected to be even more careless 
ef all risks, if Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shepilov climaxes his Cairo visit by an- 
nouncing the Kremlin’s support for a reduc- 
tion of Israel to the frontiers proposed in 
the U. N. partition scheme of 1947. That 
will be a threat to end Israel as a workable 
state, and the Israelis will be all the more 
inclined toward an early showdown. 

In another way, too, viewing the mood of 
Israel as a hard political fact makes non- 
sense of the opinions now prevailing in 
Washington and London. It is highly un- 
likely that the Arabs will ever make peace in 
return for the little bits of Israel that Prime 
Minister Eden and Secretary of State Dulles 
have tried to persuade the Israelis to sacri- 
fice. The effort to persuade the Israelis to 
make serious territorial concessions was even 
more unrealistic.. As Prime Minister Ben- 
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Gurion bluntly informed Prime Minister 
Eden, the Israelis will fight first. There 
should be no mistake about that. 

In short, grim courage and ruthless self- 
denial make Israel intensely admirable as a 
human accomplishment, but this same cour- 
age and self-denial also make Israel highly 
intractable as a political fact. There is no 
use saying about the Israelis, “they ought 
to do differently.” They will not behave 
as many western policymakers think they 
should behave, because that is not their na- 
ture. And one must add, they only exist 
today because that is not their nature. 





We Have the Kind of Government 


Americans Want 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
A. M. Piper, editor of the Council Bluffs 


Nonpareil: 
We Have THE KIND OF GOVERNMENT 
AMERICANS WANT 


The American people elected Dwight Eisen- 
hower President in November 1952, because 
they wanted peace, security, thrift, and in- 
tegrity. 

We have peace. President Eisenhower, as 
he promised the Nation in the 1952 cam- 
paign, ended the war in Korea—after 157,000 
American soldiers had been killed and 
wounded during Democratic rule. 

Incidentially, it was the third war in the 3 
Democratic administrations of this country. 

We have security. The spread of commu- 
nism has been checked. Under Roosevelt 
and Truman 18 nations were taken over by 
the Communists. Millions were enslaved by 
the Reds. 

Under Eisenhower the Communists have 
been thrown out of Central Amcrica. The 
Communist advance in Europe has been 
halted. Progress has been made in the atoms 
for peace program. Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers no longer occupy high 
places in our Government. 

We have security in terms of money. 
Under Republican policies your dollars are 
worth as much as they were when Eisen- 
hower became President. The $100 you 
saved in 1953 is worth the same today. 
Under the Democrats the $100 saved in 1939 
was worth only $52.20 by 1952. 

We have thrift in Government. Republi- 
ean policies cut $10 billion from the budget 
recommended by President Truman just be- 
fore his term expired. Republican policies 
have, in not quite 4 years meant savings of 
$1,000 for a family of 4. Republican savings 
made possible the greatest tax cut in the 
history of the country—reducing everybody's 
taxes. 

We have honesty in Government. The 
men and women President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed to office have given the United States 
the kind of honest Government you want. 

Our Government officials are not cheating 
the taxpayers. They are not pulling crooked 
deals. They are working hard to give the 
country good government. 

Under President Eisenhower we have peace 
instead of war. We have security instead of 
irresponsibility. We have thrift instead of 
waste. We have integrity instead of cor- 
ruption. 

We have the kind of Government the 
overwhelming majority of Americans want 
for their country. 
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Necessity for Expansion of Foreign 
Economic Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered on June 21, 1956, by 
John Cowles, publisher of the Minne- 
apolis Star-Tribune. The address is 
most timely because the foreign aid and 
mutual security questions will be before 
the Senate in the near future. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


We Must ExpanpD Economic Arp To KEEP 
NEUTRALS OuT OF RED ORBIT 


(By John Cowles, president of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune Co.) 


Although the Russian leaders in recent 
months have changed their tactics, are now 
talking about peaceful competitive coexist- 
ence, and are frequently putting on false 
masks of pretended friendliness toward the 
West, there is not as yet the slightest evi- 
dence that their basic aim of absolute Com- 
munist world domination has changed an 
iota. 

Recently a friend of mine who holds one 
of the most important posts in our Govern- 
ment reminded me of what in 1931 a then 
leading Russian Communist, Dimitri Man- 
uilsky, said at the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in Moscow. 

Let me quote: “War to the hilt between 
communism and capitalism is inevitable. 
Today, of course, we are not strong enough 
to attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years. The bourgeoisie will have to be«put 
to sleep, 50 we will begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtones and un- 
heard of concessions. The capitalist coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 


I need not in this audience add 30 years 
to 1931 to make 1961. 

Now I am entirely aware that many of 
you may be thinking, “Yes, but things have 
changed and are changing in Russia.” My 
answer is, undoubtedly, in some ways, but 
let’s be certain we don't do anything that 
might jeopardize our national security until 
and unless we are absolutely sure that the 
Communists are not simply engaging in a 
temporary tactic to lull us into a feeling of 
false security. 

The philosophy of Lenin, the whole sys- 
tem of long-term strategy and short-term 
tactics that he outlined for the Communists 
to follow in order to take over the entire 
world, is far more of a sacred bible to the 
Russian Communists than even Hitler’s 
“Mein Kampf” was to the German Fascists. 
The program that the Russian leaders are 
currently following fits in exactly with the 
strategy that Lenin set forth. 

Of course we should all hope that there has 
actually been, or will at some future date 
be, a fundamental change in the Russian 
Communists’ ambitions for world dictator- 
ship and the destruction of the capitalist 
democracies. But anyone who is naive 
enough to accept Russian words, before there 
is unmistakable evidence in the form of 
deeds, that the Communists have had a 
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basic change of heart is a dupe who deserves 
to retain neither his liberty nor his life. 


MUST KEEP VIGILANT 


Since our aim is peace, we should, of 
course, welcome and encourage every indi- 
cation that the Communist system is be- 
coming less inhumane and less menacing. 
We should at the same time try to demon- 
strate to human beings all over the globe 
that our free society holds more promise for 
them than does communism, whether they 
live in Europe or Asia or Africa or Latin 
America, and whether their skins be brown 
or yellow or white or black. But we must 
nevertheless keep vigilant and maintain our 
military strength unimpaired for the in- 
definite future. 

Until we have attained universal global 
disarmament, under complete, continuous 
and unqualified international inspection and 
control, we can never be sure that Russia 
may not be planning a sudden, cataclysmic 
atomic attack on us. 

I personally think it extremely unlikely 
that Russia will precipitate a major war in 
the few years immediately ahead. It is, 
nevertheless, a possibility, and when one is 
dealing with such a thing as our freedom, 
or our very survival, we must take no 
chances involving national security. 

What worries me far more than the remote 
possibility of Russia’s launching a surprise 
attack on us in the near future is the grave 
possibility that the Communists may be able 
in the next 5 or 10 years, without open war 
but through propaganda and economic and 
political pressures, progressively to absorb 
into the Communist orbit most of the pres- 
ently neutral or uncommitted nations. If 
that should happen the free world would 
be in dire peril. 

POPULAR FRONT PRESSURES 


In addition, I fear that in some of the na- 
tions of Western Europe, such as France or 
Italy, the pressure for so-called “popular 
front” governments will grow to a point 
where the Communists will again hold cab- 
inet seats in coalition governments as they 
did just after World War I. 

The Communists now control one-third of 
the human race. Neither the Roman em- 
pire at its greatest, nor Islam at the height 
of its expansion, nor any other system at any 
previous time in history ever controlled such 
@ proportion of the world’s population. 

The uncommitted nations of Asia and 
Africa contain roughly half the world’s pop- 
ulation. If they should slide into the Com- 
munist orbit—and there is a frightening 
likelihood that unless we in the United 
States adopt a much bolder, more under- 
standing and more imaginative foreign policy 
many of them will—then the Communists 
would control about five-sixths of the popu- 
lation of the world. 

But what is even more important than 
mere population totals is the fact that the 
Communists would then control the sources 
of many of those minerals and raw materials 
which are vital to the functioning of the free 
world’s industrial economy. 

If that should come to pass, possibly or 
even probably, some of the countries now a 
part of the so-called free wolrd would con- 
clude that they had better come to terms 
with the Communists. It is even conceivable 
that T. S. Eliot’s phrase about the end of 
the world coming not with a bang but with a 
whimper might be prophetic. 


DANGER OF COMPLACENCY 


I hope I am much too pessimistic, but I 
fear that unless the American people become 
far better informed upon the realities of in- 
ternational affairs, the United States will not 
de the things that are necessary to reduce or 
avert the possibility of the Communists’ ab- 
sorbing so much more of the globe as to lead 
to possible future disaster. We are, I think, 
in danger of becoming too complacent about 
the long-term Communist threat, simply be- 
cause there is no hot war raging today. 
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I express no opinion as to how long it may 
be before the Communists might take over 
most or all the rest of Asia and most of Africa, 
unless we take moves to prevent it, but cer- 
tainly within the lifetimes of most of us here 
today and possibly in a very few years. 

What can we do, you ask, to avert this 
calamity? 

The first part of the answer is to find some 
way to educate the American people as to the 
potential future danger in the existing inter- 
national situation, so that an informed pub- 
lic opinion will induce the Congress and the 
executive branch of the Government to do 
certain things that they are not now doing, 
either because they are themselves unin- 
formed as to the urgency of the situation or 
because they think the public, that is, the 
voters, would not approve. 

We should promptly adopt a much larger 
and far more imaginative program of foreign 
economic aid—not military aid—to help raise 
the productivity and standards of living of 
the poverty-stricken countries of Asia, most 
all of whom have just emerged from colonial- 
ism. I do not think President Eisenhower 
asked the Congress for as much money for 
foreign economic aid as he should have asked, 


but I suspect he asked for the maximum he . 


thought the Congress would conceivably ap- 
propriate, and it now appears that Congress 
is going to approve only a part of what he 
requested. 

I believe we could reduce our foreign mili- 
tary-aid expenditures by an amount approxi- 
mately equivalent to what we should add to 
our foreign economic aid. I am in general 
agreement with the congressional belief that 
the amount of foreign military aid that the 
administration requested is larger than nec- 
essary, but I think Congress is probably cut- 
ting it too much. 

However, I think it is utterly silly for us 
to provide Thailand, for example, with squad- 
rons of modern jet planes when those funds 
could be used far more beneficially for more 
economic assistance in southeast Asia. 
Whether Thailand does or does not have 
some jet planes will not determine whether 
or not not we have a third world war, or who 
wins it if it comes. 

In view of Russia’s shift in tactics we 
are, I believe, grossly exaggerating the value 
of some of our foreign military pacts and 
alliances. I think the antagonism and dis- 
trust created by SEATO (the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization) and the Baghdad pact 
outweigh their possible militaryoadvantage. 

STRENGTHEN BRITISH TIES 


Let no one get the mistaken impression, 
however, that I am belittling the value of 
all military alliances. Quite to the con- 
trary. We should strengthen our ties to the 
limit with Great Britain and such other 
countries as we believe would be depend- 
able and effective if the Russians should 
launch war. We should coordinate to the 
maximum our military forces and Canada’s 
so that we would have a really unified con- 
tinental air defense against a possible Rus- 
sian attack over the arctic. 

Let no one get the erroneous idea, either, 
that I advocate any sizeable reduction in 
America’s own national defense expenditures. 
I doubt if we are now spending enough 
in the fields of research and development. 

The American people have a grossly ex- 
aggerated idea as to the amount of money 
we are currently spending on foreign eco- 
nomic aid. The bulk of our foreign aid is 
for direct military purposes even though 
much of it is labeled economic aid. More- 
over, four-fifths of all our foreign aid is 
going to South Korea, Formosa, Indochina, 
Pakistan, and Turkey. 

Only a tiny trickle of the funds of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
(formerly called the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration and previously to that called 
ECA or point 4 or the Marshall plan) is going 
to the economic development of such pres- 
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ently uncommitteed nations as India, Indo- 
nesia, and Burma. 
ASIAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


I have read or heard most of the argu- 
ments advanced against America’s continu- 
ing foreign economic aid. Of course there 
is waste in the program, probably consid- 
erable waste. Perhaps the time has come 
when most of this economic aid should be 
in the form of loans, however soft, instead 
of in grants. Probably it would be wise to 
create an Asian Development Corporation, for 
example, and give the Asian countries actual 
control, with a majority of its board of di- 
rectors, even though we put up 80 percent 
of the capital. Or conceivably it might be 
wise for us to offer to channel our economic 
aid through the United Nations, and invite 
Russia to do likewise. 

Those Americans who call foreign eco- 
nomic aid a “give-away program,” and say 
it is of no benefit to the United States, for 
the most part fail to realize its real pur- 
pose. Primarily, it is simply an effort to en- 
hance our own national security by reducing 
the likelihood that the underdeveloped na- 
tions, with their manpower and natural re- 
sources of minerals and raw materials, will 
slide over from their present positions of 
neutrality into the actual Communist orbit. 

Wholly in addition to helping to enhance 
our own national security, economic aid 
can be justified on humanitarian or spiritual 
grounds. We Americans believe every human 
being was born to live his life as a free 
individual, not to be submerged in collec- 
tivist totalitarian slavery. We thus have a 
moral obligation to try to help the poverty- 
stricken, largely illiterate, politically im- 
mature new nations that have only recently 
emerged from colonialism. 


DETERMINED TO ADVANCE 


The billion people who are living in al- 
most indescribable poverty in these under- 
developed areas of the world are just as 
determined to industrialize their economies 
in an effort to raise their standards of living, 
as they are to maintain their recently 
secured independence from colonialism. 

The Russians are offering the loans, con- 
tingent on the recipient nation’s spending 
the money for Russian-made machinery and 
equipment, with Communist engineers mov- 
ing into those countries to supervise its 
initial installation and future operation and 
maintenance. 

Unless the United States helps these un- 
derdeveloped nations help themselves, it is 
overwhelmingly likely that many or most 
of these countries will end up as an integral 
part of the Communist political as well as 
economic empire. Critics of foreign econ- 
omic aid fail to realize how gravely jeopard- 
ized America’s national security would be if 
anything approaching five-sixths of the peo- 
ple of the world with all their natural re- 
sources slipped into the Communist orbit. 

These underdeveloped countries are de- 
termined to industrialize in an effort to raise 
their standards of living and make them- 
selves more economically self-sufficient. If 
the United States does not help them, most 
of them will accept Russian aid, probably 
without fully realizing that in so doing they 
will inevitably enmmesh themselves pro- 
gressively in communism. 


NO FREE CHOICE UNLESS— 


The critics of foreign aid fail to appreciate 
the fact that the presently uncommitted 
peoples of Asia and Africa will not be in 
position to make a free choice as between 
“going Communist” and staying outside the 
iron or bamboo curtain until and unless the 
United States offers them, as the Russians are 
now offering them, some of the capital and 
scientific and technological know-how that 
they so desperately need. 

Perhaps our giving them economic aid will 
not prove sufficient to prevent these coun- 
tries from going Communist, but I ask those 
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who oppose giving the aid: “What alternative 
do you propose?” 

We and the Russians are in a long-term 
struggle to see whose way of life will prevail. 

Americans must be made to understand 
that our growing educational crisis directly 
affects our national security. Russia is cur- 
rently graduating each year many more engi- 
neers, physicists, and chemists than is the 
United States. Estimates indicate that be- 
fore long Russia may be turning out twice as 
many as we. Unless we strengthen the 
teaching of mathematics and sciences in our 
high schools, and unless we see to it that a 
much higher proportion of ovr talented 
high-school students go on to—and 
through—a good college or university, we 
may well find the Russians far ahead of us in 
brainpower. 

If we are to preserve permanently our free 
institutions here at home, if we are going to 
be able to live in peace and security and 
prosperity, we must not only greatly improve 
the quality and quantity of all phases of our 
educational system, and intensify our re- 
search and development in the field of na- 
tional defense, but we must also learn more 
about all the distant lands of the world and 
the strange peoples that dwell in them. 


MUST KNOW EAST 


Our cultural heritage comes from Europe. 
Almost all Americans have been consciously 
or unconsciously oriented toward Western 
Europe. The time has come when we must 
learn more about the East, both the Near 
East and the Far East, lands of ancient civil- 
izations long before Columbus discovered 
America. We must not look down on Asians 
because of the color of their skin; their, to 
us, peculiar religious beliefs; their lack of 
past technological progress; their almost in- 
describable poverty. 

We have much to give them but they also 
have much to give us, if we are humble 
enough and intelligent enough to recognize 
and accept it. 

If we Americans will first come to under- 
stand the nature of the long-term threat of 
world communism, and then will rise to the 
challenge and employ all our resources of in- 
telligence and strength to meet it, I have no 
doubt as to the eventual outcome. Freedom 
will prevail, and the world can live in peace, 
amid both material and cultural abundance 
that will far surpass that enjoyed by any 
previous generation. 





Delay on Action on Nomination of Simon 
E. Sobeloff To Be Associate Judge of 
the United States Court of Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it has 
been almost a year since President Eisen- 
hower nominated the Honorable Simon 
E. Sobeloff, Solicitor General of the 
United States, to be an associate judge 
of the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit. It should distress all 
of us to realize that numerous delays 
have prevented definite action on the 
nomination, thereby depriving the court 
and the people associated with it of the 
vitally needed services of this distin- 
guished citizen. Members of the Mary- 
land State Bar Association recently re- 
emphasized their strong feelings on this 
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matter during their annual meeting in 
Atlantic City. To show the sentiments 
of these men, most of whom have had 
close contact with Mr. Sobeloff, I request 
unanimous consent that the message sent 
to me by the bar association secretary, 
Mr. S. Vannort Chapman, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Senator J. GLENN BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This resolution was unanimously adopted 
at the 6lst annual meeting of the Maryland 
State Bar Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 23, 1956: 

“Whereas the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit, a tribunal only 
one degree below the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is currently manned by only 
one judge in active service status, namely, 
Chief Judge John J. Parker; and bi 

“Whereas Hon. Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor 
General of the United States, was nominated 
by the President of the United States on 
July 15, 1955, as an associate judge of the 
said court, and the failure to take action 
on the said nomination, which has been 
pending for almost a full year, is unfair to 
litigants, to the court, to the attorneys that 
practice therein, as well as to the nominee; 
and 

“Whereas in the opinion of this association 
there is no doubt as to the eminent qualifi- 
cations of General Sobeloff by reason of his 
character, training, temperament, experience, 
and learning to fill with the highest distinc- 
tion the position to which he has been nomi- 
nated; and 

“Whereas his qualifications have been rec- 
ognized by the subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Senate, 
which after hearings has reported favorably 
General Sobeloff’s nomination; by the Hon- 
orable Chief Judge John J. Parker of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, who has twice urged before 
the Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate the immediate confirmation 
of General Sobeloff’s appointment; by the 
American Bar Association’s committee on 
Federal judiciai appointments; by the Bar 
Association of Baltimore City; and by the 
endorsement of the leaders of his own com-< 
munity, and great numbers of other distin- 
guished citizens throughout the Nation; and 

“Whereas an extraodinarily long and 
searching inquiry has utterly failed to de- 
velop the slightest basis whatever for any 
reflection upon his long and distinguished 
career, during which he has served as United 
States attorney for the district of Maryland, 
city solicitor of Baltimore City, chief judge 
of the Maryland Court of Appeals, the high- 
est judicial tribunal in Maryland and Solici- 
tor General of the United States, in which 
position he is now serving; and 

“Whereas this experience with both state 
and Federal laws, and as the highest judicial 
officer in Maryland, preeminently qualifies 
him as a judge of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Maryland State Bar Asso- 
ciation, That the association hereby approves 
the action of its committee on Federal judi- 
cial appointments in recommending the con- 
firmation of Judge Sobeloff, and respectfully 
but urgently requests the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate to take 
immediate action to report favorably the 
nomination of Honorable Simon E. Sobeloff 
as an associate judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of this association 
to the chairman and each member of the 
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Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate and to Senators JoHN MARSHALL BUT- 
LER and J. GLENN BEALL, of Maryland.” 
S. VaANNORT CHAPMAN, 
Secretary, Maryland State Bar Association. 





The Role of the CIO in Oregon and in 
the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD, an ar- 
ticle from the June 15, 1956, issue of 
the Oregon Labor Press, by Mrs. Emsie 
Howard, describing the history of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
the State of Oregon, on the occasion of 
the official merger between the CIO and 
the AFL in the State of Oregon. Mrs. 
Howard’s able article highlights the 
progress and history of labor organiza- 
tions in our State in recent years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

CIO Piays VITAL ROLE IN OREGON AND 

NATION 
(By Emsie Howard) 


In the mid-thirties a family quarrel within 
the American Federation of Labor exploded. 

Basis of the quarrel was the impatience 
of one group that sought to organize workers, 
primarily in mass production industries, 
on an industrial or vertical basis. This 
meant that all workers in a given industry 
would be organized into one large union. 

The other faction clung to the principle 
of horizontal organization—that workers in 
various crafts be organized into the unions 
representing those crafts. 

The differences divided and weakened or- 
ganized labor for almost two decades. The 
faction urging industrial organization with- 
drew from the AFL and formed their own 
group which later became the ClO—Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

Now in the mid-thirties the two organi- 
zations are reunited as the AFL-CIO. Im- 
plicit in the reunions is the admission that 
the division was a mistake. 

On November 9, 1935, the CIO was estab- 
lished. The following months produced 
frenzied and successful organizing drives. 

In early 1936 a 6-week strike gave the 
United Rubber Workers a strong foothold in 
the rubber industry. Meanwhile major or- 
ganizing drives were under way in the steel 
and automobile industries. 

The first big break came in Flint, Mich., 
after a 44-day sit-down strike against Gen- 
eral Motors. This victory gave the United 
Automobile Workers a beachhead in the 
automobile industry but only after days of 
struggle and anxiety. The police used tear 
yas but failed to drive the strikers from 
plants. The governor of Michigan, sympa- 
thetic to the workers’ plight, steadfastly re- 
fused to call in the militia, 

Then came the dramatic announcement 
that the steel industry, one of the strong- 
holds against unionism, had signed with the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee which 
was to become the mighty United Steel 
Workers of America. 

These victories touched off a string of or- 
ganizing successes for the CIO. But the two 
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great basic industries, automobile and steel, 
have remained the firm core of the CIO. 

The CIO has exerted influence in other 
areas, including organization of newspaper- 
men into the American Newspaper Guild, 
but its basic strength has always been in 
mass production industries. 

Almost from the moment of its birth, the 
CIO has been a hard-fighting and effective 
national political force. Its Political Action 
Committee has exerted strong influence at 
all levels since its inception in 1943. 

John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
was the first president of the CIO. In 1940 
he opposed the reelection of Franklin Roose- 
velt. Lewis resigned shortly after Roose- 
velt’s sweeping triumph over Wendell 
Willkie. 

He was succeeded by Philip Murray, the 
soft-spoken president of the Steel Workers. 
A native of Scotland, Murray, like Lewis, had 
been a miner. He was an outspoken and 
vigorous opponent of communism and all 
foreign ideologies. His calm and states- 
manlike leadership commanded national re- 
spect throughout the war years. 

Murray died in late 1952, a few days before 
the death of AFL President William Green. 

Leadership of the CIO then passed to 
Walter Reuther, the fiery, tireless leader of 
the UAW. George Meany was elected presi- 
dent of the AFL. Almost immediately after 
taking over the leadership of the CIO and 
AFL, Reuther and Meany launched plans for 
the merger that was accomplished last 
December. 

Red-headed Walter Reuther is a rare com- 
bination of idealist, scholar and fighter. His 
uncompromising stand against Communist 
elements seeking to gain a stronghold in the 
UAW resulted in a dastardly attack on his 
life. An assassin’s bullet fired into the 
Reuther’s kitchen was almost fatal and 
permanently crippled his right arm. 

The CIO’s stand against communism and 
its views on international affairs closely 
parallel those of the AFL. 

The CIO has urged active participation of 
its State and local industrial union councils 
in community affairs. It has worked vigor- 
ously to promote racial and religious toler- 
ance, better housing, industrial safety, and 
other measures for human welfare. 

The first Oregon union to receive its CIO 
charter was the International Woodworkers 
of America. Its organization in logging and 
sawmill operations has remained the back- 
bone of CIO organizations in Oregon. 

The IWA was chartered in August 1937 and 
was followed within a few days by the Inter- 
national Longshoremen & Warehousemen's 
union. 

Less than 18 months later, in January 
1939 organization had proceeded to the point 
where delegates from 45 local unions met in 
Harmony Hall, Portland, for the first con- 
vention lof the State Industrial Union 
Council. 

The local unions represented were affili- 
ated with the IWA, Longshoremen, Textile 
Workers, Steelworktrs, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, Cannery Workers and the Co- 
lumbia River Fishermen’s Union. 

John Brost of the Longshoremen was 
elected first president of the council and 
Ralph Peoples of the IWA was named secre- 
tary-treasurer. The delegates voted a 
monthly salary for both officers. 

The council was organized to serve as the 
political arm of CIO unions. From the out- 
set, all of its efforts were directed toward or- 
ganized political action. 

Steady and rapid growth followed. When 
the 1941 convention opened, 81 local unions 
were affiliated with the council. 


The CIO had taken its place in Oregon. 
President Brost reported to the convention 
that “we are represented on nearly every 
major committee in the State.” 

Secretary Peoples reported that paid-up 
affiliation was 3,000 above that of 1940. 
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Turning to the council’s activities at the 
State legislature, he had this to say: 

“We coordinated our lobbying activities 
with the Oregon Commonwealth Federation 
and depended greatly upon Monroe Sweet- 
land for his knowledge of politics to help 
put over or defeat bills which affected labor. 
Our relations with the federation were 
profitable.” 

Peoples also cited the close cooperation of 
the State Industrial Union Council with the 
Farmers’ Union and the Oregon State Grange. 

(The Oregon Commonwealth Federation 
was a group of labor, farm and community 
leaders working for liberal legislation and to 
wrest control of State government from reac- 
tionaries by_supporting liberal candidates.) 

The council’s offices were moved in 1941 
from the Governor building to more desirable 
quarters in the Platt building. Peoples re- 
ported further that “we secured more digni- 
fied furniture.” They were moved again a 
year or two later to the Woodlark building, 
where they have remained. 

The first endorsing convention for the pur- 
pose of recommending candidates for local, 
State, and National offices was held in Sep- 
tember 1942. Adoph Germer, grand old man 
of the national CIO, bespoke the underlying 
philosophy of the CIO that the gains of 
unions must be protected on the political 
front when he told the convention: “It costs 
so little to vote right. It is far cheaper to 
vote than it is to strike.” 

Growth of the CIO locally was further 
demonstrated by the reestablishment in 1942 
of the Portland industrial union council, 
which has remained an active force ever since. 
In 1942 the local council undertook an edu- 
cational program by sponsoring a weekly 
radio broadcast. 

The national CIO’s war relief committee, 
described by President Philip Murray as “an 
example before the whole world of the war- 
time service which industrial unionism is 
giving to the United Nations” had its local 
counterpart. Oregon was served during the 
war years by a CIO community services com- 
mittee with offices in Portland. 

In 1943 the State industrial union coun- 
cil sent its first delegate, Stanley Earl, to 
the national convention in Philadelphia. 
Earl had succeeded Peoples as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The CIO was represented on the principal 
war-time Government agencies as well as the 
Red Cross, United War Fund and the Com- 
munity Chest. Its place in the community 
was secure. Its voice was heard, its influ- 
ence felt. 

An increasing awareness of the importance 
of public relations was reflected by a resolu- 
tion at the 1945 convention urging the na- 
tional CIO to establish a research and edu- 
cation department and to provide trained 
personnel to serve throughout the country. 

Again in 1948 the convention urged the 


” national CIO to develop education programs 


for local unions to arouse and sustain inter- 
est in such subjects as current events, labor 
history, politics, economics, candidates for 
public office and community problems. 

By 1947 a total of 83 unions had affiliated 
with the council. As it grew in strength, 
action on the legislative and poltical fronts 
was broadened. Political action included 
support of public utility district, school leg- 
islation, old-age pensions and logging and 
trucking legislation. 

Always in the forefront of every program 
was a militant fight for civil rights and 
against discrimination. 

Safety in industry was recognized as an 
important issue demanding legislative action 
and education among union members. 

Climaxing the efforts of Oregon CIO unions 
was the national CIO convention held in 
Portland in November, 1948, which brought 
President Philip Murray, Walter Reuther, 
Jim Carey and almost all top CIO leaders 
here, . 





Local civic and business leaders thronged 
the convention halls to listen to some of the 
Nation’s top labor spokesmen. 

In reporting to the 1950 convention, 


“George Brown, who had succeeded Earl as 


secretary in 1949, said that important gains 
in the registration of workers had been ac- 
complished through the combined efforts of 
the AFL, CIO, Machinists and Railroad 
Brotherhoods “working as a unit with various 
civic and fraternal organizations.” 

Recognizing the value of coordinating their 
efforts toward their common purpose, the 
AFL and CIO were moving closer together in 
the field of political action. 

In 1953 the council joined with the State 
Federation of Labor in all-out support of the 
National Hells Canyon Association. And in 
1954 the CIO legislative committee joined 
with the State Federation and threw all its 
strength behind Richard L. Neuberger and 
Edith Green. Both candidates were elected. 

In 1956 the AFL and CIO of Oregon have 
worked closely with one another. 

Together they made their recommenda- 
tions for candidates and for measures that 
were deemed worthy of organized labor’s 
support in the primary election. 

Speaking of the merger, George Brown 
said: “For many years we have worked to- 
gether in the legislative field. As we have 
consolidated our efforts and pulled together 
we have become increasingly successful. 

“If our union members will register and 
will vote in their own interest on election 
day, our united efforts can mean increased 
security and improved conditions for all 
of us.” 





Use of Compulsory Union Dues for 
Political Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
statement made by President Eisen- 
hower, on the occasion of the merger of 
the CIO and the AFL, that “the rights of 
minorities holding differing social, eco- 
nomic, and political views must be scru- 
pulously protected and their views ac- 
curately reflected,” is being recognized 
across the length and breadth of_this 
great Nation as a true and proper posi- 
tion not only for the Republican Party to 
occupy, but, I suggest, also for the Dem- 
ocratic Party. The use of compulsory 
union dues for political purposes is ex- 
actly what the President was getting at 
in his statement. The recent announce- 
ment, by the head of one of our major 
unions, to the effect that his union will 
have more than $500,000 dollars avail- 
able for contributions to candidates, has 
caused one of the most highly respected 
editors in the Southwest, Mr. W. P. 
Stuart, to comment on the subject in an 
editorial entitled “Double Standard in 
Politics,” published in the Prescott 
Evening Courier, of Prescott, Ariz. I 
ask unanimous consent that the edito- 
rial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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DOUBLE STANDARD IN POLITICS 


It has long been illegal for corporations to 
make contributions to candidates for polit- 
ical office. This legal restriction, obviously, 
is based on the theory that corporations 
otherwise would use their economic power 
to elect men who would serve special inter- 
ests 

Whether or not such laws are wise is de- 
batable. What is not debatable, however, is 
that similar restrictions do not apply to or- 
ganizations which also have great economic 
power—the unions. 

The head of a major union, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers, has said 
that his union will have more than $500,000 
available for contributions to candidates in 
this year’s national election campaigns. He 
said also that the combined AFL-CIO politi- 
cal fund may reach $3 million. 

What conceivable justification can there be 
in forbidding corporations from financing 
political candidacies—and at the same time 
permitting powerful unions to spend money 
on a huge scale for political purposes and 
political ends? And how do the vast num- 
ber of corporation stockholders feel about 
the situation? 





United States Should Be Generous to 
Retired Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial by 
A. M. Piper, editor, the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil: 

UNITED States SHOULD Be GENEROUS TO 
RETIRED EMPLOYEES 


Bills are pending in Congress to increase 
substantially the retirement and family sur- 
vivorship benefits of Federal employees. 

Senate bill 2875 would increase the annui- 
ties of Federal employees who retire in the 
future by about 25 percent and boost family 
survivorship benefits by more than 50 per- 
cent. 

It would also increase disability retirement 
benefits and permit retirement after 30 years 
of service with less financial penalty. 

In return for the various benefits provided 
employees would pay 7 percent of their sala- 
ries into the retirement fund instead of the 
present 6 percent. 

Other bills are pending which would in- 
crease the annuities of former Federal em- 
ployees now on the civil-service retirement 
rolls, in line with the annuities provided for 
those who retire in the future. 

The most satisfactory of these is Senate 
bill 3731 introduced by Senator CaRLson, of 
Kansas, with Senators JENNER, of Indiana, 
and Martin, of Iowa, as cOsponsors, 

It provides substantial annuity increases 
for retired Government employees and does 
not require a special appropriation. 

Many thousands of Government employees 
who retired years ago when the cost of living 
was much lower than at present need in- 
creased annuities this year. 

The pending bills mark a forward step in 
the fight for adequate annuities for Federal 
employees who retire in the future and for 
aged former employees who have retired in 
the past, for those who are sick and disabled 
and modest annuities for widows of certain 
employees, 
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Congressional committees and Members of 
Congress are coming to realize that annuities 
of retired employees should be adjusted in 
conformity with increases in the pay of active 
Federal employees. 

The American people can well afford to be 
generous to employees who have devoted 
their lives to the service of the Nation. 





Observations on Round-the-World Tour 
by Former Dean Edward Steidle, Col- 
lege of Mineral Industries, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 


Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, upon 
his return to the United States in May 
1956 after a round-the-world tour, 
former Dean Edward Steidle, College of 
Mineral Industries, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa., made 
available to me the following observa- 
tions. 

Dean Steidle, who is currently Chair- 
man of the Federal Coal Mime Safety 
Board of Review, was accompanied by 
his lifelong friend, Dr. A. C. Fieldner, 
both of whom traveled at their own 
expense. 

Dean Steidle’s observations are as 
follows: 

OBSERVATIONS ON ROUND-THE-WorRLD Tour, 
JANUARY 11-May 16, 1956 


(By Edward Steidle) 


The tour included more than 35,000 miles 
of travel in 15 countries. I was accom- 
panied on the entire trip by Dr. A. C. Field- 
ner, retired chief fuels technologist of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The fol- 
lowing viewpoints are concluded from my 
observations and experiences in interview- 
ing former students, mineral leaders, Amer- 
.ican businessmen, and members of our for- 
eign services, in the various countries. 

Cuba is reported to be revolt-ridden and 
depends upon the Army to keep order; and 
crush any localized revolts. The people ap- 
pear to be going along very much as usual. 

The Panama Canal is guarded by American 
servicemen from ocean to ocean, especially 
from aerial attack. Panama wants the canal 
internationalized, and the more radical mem- 
bers of the government claim full possession, 
in spite of the fact that the rent has been 
tripled, and vast real estate holdings have 
been granted to Panama since World War II. 
There is strong evidence of resentment, espe- 
cially to the Americans living in the Zone. 

Near Gatun, I took note of the big hole 
for a third lock, near Miraflores another 
hole—monuments to futility on which about 
$75 million was expended before the project 
was abandoned. The solution of the canal 
problem is long overdue. It is reported that 
a commonsense plan for this was developed 
in 1943, known as the Terminal Lake plan. 

Honolulu does a beautiful job in carry- 
ing out the spirit of aloha—love, welcome, 
goodbye. The ocean water at Waikiki was 
much too warm to be exhilarating. The 
population is about 35 percent Japanese. 
There is a feeling among some longshoremen 
as well as pineapple and sugarcane workers, 
that one word from Harry Bridges could 
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paralyze the island. and that, as a conse- 
quence, the United States Government will 
be slow in taking action against him. 

Upon our arrival in Japan, the Japan Coal 
Association initiated us into the ancient 
Japanese tea ceremony, and followed with a 
banquet in our honor. 

The people in Japan still respect Mac- 
Arthur very highly. He was the benevolent 
leader which appeals to the Japanese tem- 
perament. The occupation was nonvindic- 
tive and aimed at getting Japan on its feet 
again as soon as possible. The former pros- 
perity of the country was the result of 
generations of work, and although it is diffi- 
cult and slow work to rebuild after a war, 
even with industrious folk like the Japan- 
ese, they are recovering with amazing prog- 
ress. By way of contrast, the Koreans appear 
to be unprogressive and we can be pessi- 
mistic about that country. 

United States security forces in Japan are 
gradually diminishing by mutual agreement. 
Reaction to withdrawal is mixed since the 
security forces employ many thousands of 
Japanese in offices, shops and private homes. 
We buy millions of dollars worth of supplies 
from Japan annually. 

Nonmilitary spending by Security Forces’ 
personnel is currently averaging about $30 
million per month; military spending is ap- 
proximately as much more. This income 
gives strong support to the Japanese econ- 
omy. A strong spirit of patriotism and self- 
respect fosters a vague desire to encourage 
our withdrawal, but officials of the Japanese 
Government weigh the advantage of the in- 
come from American occupation. 

There does not appear to be any anti- 
Americanism in Japan. This country might 
prove to be a “friend in need,” but it must 
have more space, more food, more raw ma- 
terials of industry, and more markets abroad 
in order to gain a peaceful prosperity. Pop- 
ulation growth is a serious matter through- 
out the Orient, and Japan is the only coun- 
try that is taking positive steps toward some 
control. 


Formosa was a pleasant surprise. Our ship 
was the first passenger ship to land on the 
island in 6 years; consequently, we were ten- 
dered a genuine fireworks, firecracker wel- 
come. We expected to find everyone on the 
defensive, but saw nothing on sea, land, or 
air at Keelung, our port of call, or in the cap- 
ital that would make one conscious of pos- 
sible attack. Apparently, major defense ef- 
forts are on the west side of the island. For- 
mosa is making progress, but it is doubtful 
whether the country can ever stand without 
United States aid. Coal on the islands of 
the Far Pacific is generally low grade, and 
dificult to mine economically and safely. 

Hong Kong is truly a fabulous city in every 
respect, and is a convenience, a listening post 
for Great Britain. It seems evident that Red 
China could capture the city any time she 
desired, and is willing to face world opinion. 
The United States does not need Hong Kong 
for strategic reasons. It is not impossible 
that Hong Kong might be handed over to Red 
China outright. The city could also be lost 
to the Communists by infiltration, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the British Govern- 
ment is considering a proposition for allow- 
ing people from the Communist mainland to 
come to Hong Kong freely. The refugees 
from Red China who have escaped across the 
border live in fear of their lives. These poor 
people, especially the Christianized, will be 
the first targets to be wiped out as soon as 
the Communists just across the hills can lay 
their bloody hands on Hong Kong. 

The Philippines are making rapid recovery 
from the ravages of war, with United States 
aid. The Philippine people appear to have 
complacent confidence in continued United 
States support. The Japanese are still busy 
salvaging the vessels sunk in Manila Bay, 
first by Japan and later by the United States, 
in part payment of their reparations. Trade 
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between the Japanese and the Philippines is 
“a natural” and growing slowly. Corregidor 
stands as a peaceful monument today. It 
was not difficult to appreciate the value of 
the battle for the Leyte Gulf with respect to 
General MacArthur’s return to the Philip- 
pines. The United States National Ceme- 
tery with 22,000 Italian marble crosses, on 
the outskirts of Manila, is very impressive 
but, in retrospect, one contemplates whether 
it is equitable and fair to force our men to 
fight and die in the jungles on the other side 
of the world for a cause they cannot under- 
stand. 

The Malay Federation is 80 percent 
Chinese. In fact, the wealthy Chinese con- 
trol most of the banks and the business 
houses, including tin andrubber. And much 
of the tin and rubber is available to the com- 
munistic countries who want it and can pay 
the price. The rich Chinese are on the fence 
ready to fall whichever way the wind blows 
in their favor. The leaders are well aware 
that North China tried to make a deal with 
Red China and failed in the effort. The 
secretary general of the Communist Party in 
Malay is reported to have talked with the 
Singapore Chief Minister, David Marshall, 
before the Minister visited London recently 
to negotiate an independence deal for Singa- 
pore. Some local people feel that Britain has 
already agreed to writeoff Singapore. But 
Singapore is one of the world’s pivotal ports, 
and the gateway to the Far Pacific, and others 
feel that Greatin Britain will fight to hold 
it, perhaps with United States help. 

In this connection, the press has reported 
that the British Colonial Secretary, Alan 
Lennox-Boyd, told Mr. Marshall, on April 23, 
that Britain will not permit Singapore, one 
of the few remaining footsteps of British 
power in the southeast Asia area, to fall un- 
der Communist domination and become a 
Chinese Communist outpost. Singapore is 
still a British Crown colony and its impor- 
tance has been heightened by the threat- 
ened loss of naval and airbases in Ceylon as 
a result of the Celyonese election which took 
place shortly after our visit there. Singapore 
is doomed to be another world’s hotspot 
withiin 6 months. 

Indonesia is made up of a number of 
states having independent local politics. 
The people are different and are mostly 
illiterate and poor, and will probably try 
anything new that will promise fuller stom- 
achs and better living conditions, in spite of 
the fact that the vast majority of the people 
are not Communist at heart because of their 
religious beliefs. 

Thailand is surrounded by hostile com- 
munistic countries, but is not afraid to show 
its appreciation for the economic and mili- 
tary help of the United States. It seemed 
clear that her recent border dispute with 
CamBodia was inspired by Red China. It 
appears that Thailand is the envied rice 
basket of the Far Pacific and will have to 
fight to hold her independence. 

Ceylon is a beautiful island, and the drive 
to Kandy was equaled only by the moun- 
tain drive in Formosa. Ceylon is the first 
place where we could observe elephants at 
work. Tea, rubber, and coconut oil are the 
base of the economy of the country. The 
new Prime Minister of Ceylon was quoted in 
the press, as saying, “Bases must go, that is, 
British forces based on Ceylon. * * * Hav- 
ing foreign bases on our soil is not at all 
consistent with our sovereignty as a nation. 
* * * Agrees with Nehru’s spirit in foreign 
policies * * * that no danger of Communist 
subversion is possible in Ceylon.” The plat- 
form of the New Prime Minister called, also, 
for higher wages, and lower costs, including 
food. 

The social evils and the living standards 
of the masses of India have not changed ap- 
preciably through the years, in spite of the 
fact that the country is blessed with a boun- 
tiful supply of primary wealth. There is no 
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unity, thus making the position of neutrality 
partly understandable. India appears to be 
fearful of its internal complexities, of all 
imaginable kinds, many of which cannot be 
legislated. Secondly, India looks vulnerable 
from end to end and too weak to defend her- 
self. She will take help from anyone, but 
does dot want interference. She accepts 
United States aid, but .also hires Russian 
technicians. Some industrial progress is be- 
ing made, but principal objectives, including 
higher standards of living, may require gen- 
erations. India is very critical of United 
States policy. Mr. Reuther arrived in New 
Delhi while we were there and, in his first 
press interview, represented American labor 
in taking exception to several policies of our 
State Department. For example, one head- 
line read: “United States Workers Want Goa 
To Be Free.” According to the press, he fa- 
vored more help on the part of the United 
States and called upon the workers of the 
world to work collectively for eradicating 
poverty, hunger, and _ social injustice 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Nehru, a Kashmir Brahman Hindu, 
persists in his claims that Kashmir is an in- 
tegral part of India, in spite of the fact that 
95 percent of the people of Kashmir are Mos- 
lems, and naturally favor Pakistan. It is sig- 
nificant that India urged the Hindus in Pa- 
kistan to move to India, and Pakistan urged 
the Moslems in India to move to Pakistan at 
the time of the partition of the two countries, 
thus creating additional refugee problems. 

The Iron Pillar of Delhi is a unique exam- 
ple of corrosion-resistant iron that has with- 
stood the corrosive action of sun and storms 
for 1,500 years. It is a solid shaft of wrought 
iron about 16 inches in diameter and more 
than 20 feet high. Its smooth surface shows 
no visible corrosion. 

Taj Mahal at Agra is the most beautiful 
and impressive man-made edifice in the 
Orient. 

The Persian Gulf is the waterway to Middle 
East oil, Empty tankers coming into the 
gulf and loaded tankers sailing out can be 
seen at all times, evincing the importance of 
the Middle East in present-day world econ- 
omy. Most of the tankers head for the Red 
Sea, Suez Canal, and points west. 

The Suez Canal is a strange contrast to our 
Panama Canal. The former is a sea-level 
ditch through flat desert country, while the 
latter is in tropical climate and requires a 
system of locks to raise and lower ships 100 
feet. Ships travel through the Suez in con- 
voys that can pass only at two points, which 
makes it necessary for one convoy to tie up 
3 or more hours. There is no interrupted 
travel through the Panama Canal. No Brit- 
ish soldiers were seen along Suez, but Egyp- 
tian soldiers guarded the railroad crossings 
at Isnailia and El Qantara. 

A nationalistic spirit runs high in Egypt, 
and the country is militarized, a striking con- 
trast to my visit in 1936. Armed forces were 
observed at Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, and 
Cairo, and soldiers were on guard at the docks 
in Alexandria and at the railroad stations be- 
tween Alexandria and Cairo. Nasser is being 
hailed as the George Washington of Egypt in 
the same manner as Ataturk is recognized as 
the George Washington of Turkey. 

The Egyptian Gazette—Cairo—April 18— 
Arabic Press Review headline, “Britain's Idea 
of Peace Is Not Ours,” condemns British pol- 
icies in the Middle East, including Balfour 
Declaration, arming and supporting Israeli, 
followed by proposing intervention and 
preservation of peace. 

The Red China delegation arrived in Cairo 
at the time of our visit. A good example of 
what happened in their deliberations with 
Ezyptian officials is Egypt’s recognition of 
Red China announced in the press on May 
17. According to the press, this action was 
taken because of the West’s attitude toward 
her and the Arab national cause, 
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Communism appears to be on the wane in 
the northern industrial areas of Italy, and 
on the increase in the southern part of the 
country, as far north as Florence. It seems 
incongruous to see Rome and Florence plas- 
tered with posters, “Vota Communista,” and 
showing the Russian hammer and sickle. 
There are 24% million people out of work, 
mostly laborers, yet there is a shortage of 
skilled workers.. The unemployment situa- 
tion has been greatly increased by the loss 
of her colonies, especially Ethiopia. Nation- 
alization is stifling development of a much- 
needed oil and gas industry, in contrast to 
Sicily which is still leaning to private indus- 
try. 

Communism does not appear to be too 
serious in the northern or heavy industrial 
areas of France, but communism is holding 
its own in other parts of the country, in- 
cluding the Mediterranean area. In the pro- 
Communist areas, there are too many small 
shopkeepers who avoid taxes and render in- 
efficient service at relatively high prices. 
Loss of her African colonies would reduce 
France to a second-class nation, and all of 
Europe will be affected. 

The armed forces of Spain are alert 
against anarchy and fifth columns. Low 
wages are a sore spot in Spanish economy 
that may lead to serious unrest, especially 
if Franco should die, as there appears to be 
no one qualified to assume his leadership. 
Spain must make a serious effort to develop 
her colonies, both by encouraging planned 
emigration and by economic means. 

Our policy in the Orient must be based 
on a better understanding of the people, and 
a respect for their culture and traditions. 
No one country has the power to foresee ab- 
solute solutions. A true understanding can 
only be attained by living associations within 
the various countries, and a sincere study of 
their peculiar individual problems—a study 
of man’s relations to his natural environ- 
ment. In stamping out malaria in the 
South Pacific and sleeping sickness in Africa, 
pollination ‘was also interrupted, thereby 
killing life itself by chain reaction. We must 
maintain an earthy approach to all prob- 
lems, rather than jump to absolute con- 
clusions. 

The refugee problem has created manmade 
sores in Formosa, Hong Kong, the Malay 
Federation, India, Pakistan, Saudi-Arabia, 
Jordan, and the Gaza Strip. Living condi- 
tions of refugees in many instances are not 
fit for human beings by any standard, and 
sanitation of refuges, especially in Karachi, 
capital of Pakistan, is so wretched, one sim- 
ply cannot believe one’s eyes. Progress will 
be slow in Pakistan, although recently geolo- 
gists have reported favorable structures for 
oil. 

If Red China were admitted into the 
United Nations at this time, it is my con- 
sidered opinion that all of southeast Asia, 
including Indonesia, Ceylon, and India, 
would slowly move into Communist hands 
through infiltration. The people are reli- 
gious, but there is a high rate of illiteracy in 
most of these submarginal countries. The 
people would have nothing to lose but free- 
dom which they do not comprehend and 
cannot eat. 

Some people feel that recognition would 
further weaken the prestige of the United 
States in the Far Pacific, but that some solu- 
tion will be found to trade with Red China. 
They point out that we have long-term 
political commitments with Formosa but 
that, when Chiang dies, the Peking Govern- 
ment will merge with Formosa, and the 
United States is likely to close its eyes to the 
trade that will result. 

It is questioned whether any of the oriental 
countries, excepting Japan, is ready for de- 
mocracy or self-government. Some of the 
politicians do not appear to know what is 
meant by democracy and are quick to point 
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out the weak spots in democracy as practiced 
in the United States. SEATO is meant to 
function like NATO is supposed to function, 
but does not. Perhaps it is time to consider 
that Japan is the colossus of the Orient and 
that a defense organization built around 
Japan wuld be more likely to prosper and 
preserve freedom in the Orient. 

Russia offers materials for construction 
and development projects, and necessary ex- 
perts to lead in the work, all on a loan basis, 
and this plan seems to match the needs of 
the states receiving this aid. Russian loans 
are long term, at low interest, and payments 
are to be made in the products of the states, 
bringing economic stability to the states 
concerned. 

It would seem that the vertex of British 
domination in the Orient was the sinking of 
the battleships Princes of Wales and Repulse 
in the sea directly north of Singapore in 
December 1941. Obviously the Pearl Harbor 
fiasco 2 weeks earlier contributed to the cir- 
cumstance of face-losing of the white man. 
But many responsible nationals freely admit 
that the British and Dutch colonization was 
in the best interests of the people in spite 
of high profits, and question whether the 
people concerned will have peace among 
themselves upon their own responsibility in 
the next 100 years. 

The Moslem world, 350 million strong, 
stretches across northern Africa, through the 
Middle East, into Pakistan, Afghanistan, and 
Nashmir (and Turkenen, Uzbek, Tadzhik, 
and Kazalh under the U.S. S. R.), thence 
into Malay where 50 percent of the popula- 
tion is Mosiem. Moslems also make up 9-per- 
cent of Indonesia, 4 percent of Burma, 3 
percent of Thailand, 4 percent of Philippines, 
and 5 percent of China. 

The Moslems seem to be uniting in their 
resentment of Israel, and it is not inconceiv- 
able that they will one day fight as a unit 
to restore that area to the Moslems. Russia 
is taking full advantage of the situation in 
order to get a foothold in Africa, and with 
an eye on Middle East oil. Due to the in- 
creasingly large numbers coming into Israel, 
the Moslems fear that they will eventually 
seek expansion. They have no faith in the 
proposed Jordan Valley project. Compensa- 
tion for the Arab refugees will not solve the 
problem. The feeling of injustice is said to 
be too deep to be satisfied by money com- 
pensations, and itis already evident that 
freedom-loving countries need the support of 
the Moslem world in their fight against com- 
munism. 

The British Government publishes a sales 
and trade information news sheet periodi- 
cally in which it lists sales possibilities from 
all foreign gifts and loans in terms of pounds 
and dollars. The United States Government 
should give more aid to United States busi- 
ness representatives in this and similar ways. 
United States dollars or credit should be used 
to purchase American-manufactured goods 
unless the same quality and price is avail- 
able elsewhere, which is not likely anywhere 
under present conditions. 

I doubt whether the oriental peoples un- 
derstand what the United States means by 
“standards of living.” Some are quick to 
point out our lack of respect for all of the 
great religions of the world. They know that 
we cannot put a “bottle of milk on every- 
body’s doorstep,” and can question why we 
talk so much about “two cars in every 
garage,” great wealth, great strength, when 
we depend upon our military expenditures 
and foreign-aid programs for our current 
economy and much of our way of living, in- 
cluding high wages, and are dependent upon 
the rest of the world for many raw mate- 
rials of industry, and for markets for our 
manufactured products. They could wonder 
how the United States can meet the annual 
deficits of foreign countries when it cannot 
meet its own deficits. They could wonder 
how it will all end if and when the current 
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submarginal countries have their full share 
of wealth created by manufacture and are 
taking their rightful place in world affairs. 
They could believe that the United States 
will be a “have-not” long before India, for 
example, is a “have” nation, and that a 
decent and honorable Russia with its un- 
scratched natural resources can become, with 
due amount of native brains, initiative, and 
skills, the dominant nation of the world. 
They could believe that our economy is based 
on helping and protecting them, and that we 
could not turn off the faucet without destroy- 
ing ourselves. From my own point of view, 
we have just reason in every respect to sing 
“God bless America,” but perhaps a new, 
companion song, “God help America,” would 
help us to be a bit more nationalistic, and 
give more concern to the politics of our own 
best interests. 


Nature Pitches One of Her Curves; Arm- 
less Girl Clouts It Out of Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, when I picked up a copy of the Jack- 
senville Journal the other day I saw the 
beautiful face of Jo Beth Johnson, a little 
girl who is receiving medical care in the 
district which I represent. Some years 
ago I saw her at Dowling Park, Fia., 
where she was a student and I, as the 
Congressman in that area, was making 
a little talk to the school in which she 
was being instructed. I was then in- 
spired by her courageous approach to 
life; and by her happy and healthy out- 
look on life, despite the fact that she 
has neither of her arms. She was an 
inspiration to me then and she is now. 
I am particularly happy that the news is 
that perhaps modern medical attention 
and surgery may make it possible for her 
to live a more normal life than she has 
in the past. At this point I call atten- 
tion to the newspaper article to which I 
have referred, written by my dear friend, 
Mrs. Beth Van Zile, as follows: 

Wat SHE Drwn’t Get, SHE DIpDN’T NEED— 
NATURE PITCHES ONE OF HER CURVES; ARM- 
LEss GIRL CLoutTs IT OUT OF PARK 

(By Beth Van Zile) 

Nature pitched her a curve but Jo Beth 
Johnson caught it squarely—not with two 
brawny arms and a huge catcher’s mitt, but 
with two beautiful, dainty, nimble feet. 

But don’t feel sorry for this little 11-year- 
old girl, because she counts her troubles as 
experiences—experiences that day by day 
have developed faith to combat her difficul- 
ties, no matter how adverse they are, be- 
cause, you see, she “keeps God in her pocket.” 

The Lord and Jo Beth are more than 
friends. They walk along together, so she 
really hasn’t needed the arms that failed to 
develop. 

Jo Beth has been a patient at Hope Haven 
Hospital for the past 5 or 6 weeks where she 
has undergone a series of operations that 
will make possible the attaching of artificial 
arms to the muscles in her shoulders. Within 
the next week or 10 days she will leave for 
Atlanta and the rehabilitation program that 
will open up a new world for her. 
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But she really hasn’t neded what nature 
deprived her of. She has taken piano les- 
sons, she sews, paints, feeds and dresses her- 
self and handles her dainty little toes as well 
as the average person uses fingers and hands 
in accomplishing the things they want to 
do and are necessary in day to day living. 

Recreation enters into her program, too, in 
her school and home life. She plays base- 
ball with the skill of a big leaguer. Anyone 
who can hit a four-bagger can be assured 
that Jo Beth will make the home run. With 
one strike against her, her life has been a 
continual scoring game. 

She attends public school in Dowling Park, 
near Live Oak, Fla., where she lives with her 
parents and younger sister, Ann. Not only is 
she a good student, but she takes an active 
part in all school activities, has a flair for 
mathematics, but hates history and English. 
She'll be an eighth grader next year. 

At home she is capable of making as big 
@ mess as any of the other children, but has 
equal responsibilities in cleaning it up, her 
mother says. 

A painting of a red rose won a blue ribbon 
at the Jacksonville Beach Art Exhibit yester- 
day for this little artist. Each brush stroke 
@ success story of determination in an obsta- 
cle race run by a child who has to prove to 
herself that she can’t do a thing before she 
gives it up. 

Mrs. Johnson recalled putting a pencil be- 
tween Jo Beth’s toes and giving her a piece of 
paper, when she was very young. 

“I think she would have done it anyway, 
if I hadn’t. Since that time she has never 
had any trouble doing the things she wanted 
to do.” 

When it came time for the operations that 
will open up a new adventure for this brave 
little girl, the decision was hers to make. 
“When she decided she wanted to go through 
with it, we brought her to Jacksonville and 
to Hope Haven,” her mother said with a note 
of genuine pride in her voice. 

It hasn’t been easy these last few days, 
and there have been nights when “it never 
quit hurting” for the little girl who some- 
day hopes to drive a car and to have some 
pretty clothes, for like all little girls, she 
loves pretty things. Straightening her 
bandaged shoulders and with the true faith 
of a little child, she expressed her fondest 
desire. “Maybe someday I can go to college 
and be a teacher * * * that’s what I'd like 
to be.” 

Putting a final stroke on a modern lamp 
she was painting in the physical therapy 
workshop at Hope Haven, she laid down the 
brush, swung around, placed her tiny feet 
in her patent leather slippers and prepared 
to leave the room that “has been so much 
fun to work in” and go back upstairs to her 
bed where she will proceed to cut out paper 
dolls for the little patients in nearby beds 
“who are handicapped.” 

Jo Beth has run her obstacle race and 
won—not only a blue ribbon for her painting 
of a red rose, but a blue ribbon for her living 
portrait of life—the life of a little girl who 
cannot fail because she “has God in her 
pocket.” 


Bicycling for Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 
Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the city 


of Chicago, working in conjunction with 
the forest preserve district and the park 
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district, has put a great deal of time and 
thought on the development of special 
facilities for bicycle riders in the public 
parks. With the number of youngsters 
using bicycles in a metropolitan city and 
with no other place to ride except in 
streets often carrying heavy traffic, the 
provision of bicycle paths is a safety 
measure as well as a source of healthful 
pleasure. 


Chicago can well be proud in taking 
the lead in this development. June 2, 
1956, at the inauguration dedicating a 
series of safe bicycle paths in 27 Chicago 
parks, the very famous doctor who has 
been working closely with President 
Eisenhower since his heart attack, Dr. 
Paul D. White, of Boston, Mass., deliv- 
ered the main address. Dr. White’s 
address delivered at Ogden Park in Chi- 
cago was as follows: 

Mr. Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
with great appreciation of your kind invita- 
tion that I welcome this opportunity to pre- 
sent to you some of my thoughts about bi- 
cycling in the United States of America. To- 
day may prove to be a red letter one in his- 
tory both for the people of Greater Chicago, 
including the present group of 250,000 cy- 
clists and those who should and will become 
such, but especially as a spur for the rest 
of the cities and towns in the country. From 
this acorn I hope that there will grow a huge 
oak of development for the sake of the health 
and happiness of the Nation. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


I would like to give you first some personal 
experiences as a cyclist. Of course, like other 
children I had a bicycle as a boy and used 
it in play and in going to school and doing 
errands. In those days, 50 or more years 
ago, there were relatively few automobiles 
in the streets and this method of locomotion 
was relatively safe. As a freshman going to 
college, I used to ride my bicycle morning 
and afternoon to Cambridge from where I 
lived in Roxbury and back again, a 5-mile 
distance twice a day, which was perfectly 
easy and practical. In later years with my 
wife, I took many bicycle trips in Europe 
where there had already been developed 
much better facilities for the use of the 
bicycle. This is especially true in Holland 
where we spent a week cycling around the 
country on paths both broad and narrow 
reserved entirely for cyclists. It was a de- 
lightful experience and a pleasant and inex- 
pensive way to see the country. We cycled 
also in Sweden, in England, and in France. 
Finally, in our personal experience, our fam- 
ily continues to ride bicycles although more, 
of course, in the country where we have a 
small place at Harvard, Mass., 30 miles out- 
side of Boston. However, on occasion, we 
have cycled in other places, for example, in 
New Hampshire, and only last summer my 
son and I cycled around Martha’s Vineyard 
on a very pleasant day. We put our bicycles 
on the train leaving Boston for Woods Hole, 
transported them across a short bit of water 
by boat to Vineyard Haven, and after a 
pleasant night’s sleep, we started off and 
cycled to Squibnocket, Menemsha Bight, and 
West Tisbury, and onto Edgartown where 
we spent the second night. This day’s ride 
covered about 30 miles. It was perfectly easy 
and pleasant and because we were not accus- 
tomed to cycling very much, it left us pleas- 
antly tired at the end of the day. Actually, 
such a distance is less than a third of that 
which our fathers thought very little of when 
they did a century, that is, 100 miles a day, 
but in these days of softness and lackadaisi- 
cal exercise, a 30-mile ride leaves many of 
my friends and associates aghast. This is 
a@ ridiculous situation and certainly needs 
correction. 
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AS A MEASURE OF HEALTH 


There are many health reasons why cycling, 
like a good many other exercises, is to be 
highly recommended if it can be done safely. 
In the first place, it is an aid to good muscle 
tone, much needed by the American people 
today. It aids (a) the circulation and 
thereby the heart and its work by keeping 
the blood actively moving in the legs (mus- 
cular contraction squeezes the veins which 
with their valves direct the blood back to- 
ward the heart); (b) the lungs which 
through good tone of the diaphragm make 
it easier to bring oxygen into the body and 
pump out carbon dioxide; (c) the brain, by 
keeping down the cobwebs therein; (d) the 
nerves through improving sleep and main- 
taining equinamity and sanity (vital needs 
in this country today and a help in com- 
bating the hysteria about a red Indian be- 
hind every tree or a witch in every college 
classroom along with the current ridiculous 
slavery of our people, men, women, and chil- 
dren to the television and other pushbutton 
devices which should be our tools and not 
our masters); (e) our digestion, whereby it 
may even protect against peptic ulcers if 
we don’t try to establish new speed records 
every day; (f) our weight, in its control, 
if we at the same time keep the caloric and 
fat content of our diet where they belong; 
and (g) finally, our longevity, since it may 
quite possibly help in the long run (like 
other healthy exercise) in reducing the 
amount of high blood pressure, coronary 
thrombosis, and diabetes which have en- 
gulfed us—this we must, of course, deter- 
mine by further detailed research, but there 
is a strong likelihood that this is true. 


ECONOMY 


Certainly both for private individuals and 
for the community and country at large, the 
substitution of at least a small fraction of 
the excessive traffic on the roads today by 
bicycles on safe paths should be a very 
useful step in economy. There are various 
arguments that can readily be deduced. 

(a) The initial cost of the bicycle is much 
less than that of the automobile, it requires 
little attention, is able to stand hard use, 
and repairs can be made easily. 

(b) It requires no gas for operation. 

(c) It can traverse all types of roads. If 
a road is blocked, the rider can walk and 
remount at the first clearing. 

(d) Almost everyone aged 4 to 90 can ride 
a bike or can be taught to ride in a few 
hours. 

(e) When accidents between bicycles 
occur, there is much less danger of serious 
injury to either passenger or machine than 
in the case of the automobile. 

(f) It is possible even to equip bicycles 
with sidecars to transport passengers and 
one correspondent has said that it might be 
possible to attach a small truck to carry sup- 
plies. 

The argument about its difficult use in 
severe weather is, of course, of some im- 
portance, but in almost all cities and towns 
in this country, it can be a practical method 
of transportation for 8 or 9 months of the 
year with some added protection in incle- 
ment weather during those 9 months. 


& PRACTICAL FORM OF EXERCISE, NOT LIMITED 
TO CHILDREN 


Bicycling, of course, can be a useful sport 
as well as enjoyable. It can become and 
should do so, as in Europe and many places 
abroad, a routine of daily life to take us to 
work or to visit our neighbors, friends, or 
relatives, to go to plays, movies, and concerts, 
or to sport events such as ball games as in 
the Old World. Thus we can be more than 
passive participants in all these entertain- 
ment devices that are ours today. Many 
aduits have told me, however, that they are 
embarrassed in getting on bicycles today 
_because it is supposed to be a child’s game. 
This attitude or point of view, which is cur- 
rent and which does deter many persons, 
must be combatted. It is quite unneces- 
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sary—witness the routine bicycling in the 
course of a normal way of life in the Old 
World. 


CYCLING BRINGS US BACK TO EARTH AND TO THE 
ENJOYMENT OF NATURE 


In travel it is the common experience that 
we get to places fastest by airplane but we 
see the least en route. The train and auto- 
mobile come next and we are so engrossed 
by our method of transportation that we 
can hardly enjoy the country through which 
we pass. Walking is, of course, the best way 
of all, but not infrequently it is impractical 
if one wants to go any distance. Thus, of 
all methods of transportation bicycling gives 
us the opportunity to see the country 
through which we ride, to become acquainted 
with the beauties of the scenery, and to learn 
about the people themselves. This is per- 
haps one of the most potent of all arguments 
in favor of bicycle touring on vocation. 
This custom is much appreciated abroad and 
I have had letters from Americans, living in 
Germany or other places abroad, who see 
and have participated in the enjoyment of 
the people resident there who, every day or 
every week, go off on bicycles with their 
families to enjoy the countryside. 


CYCLE PATHS MUST BE SAFE 


After all these arguments re cycling, we 
come to the vital issue of the dar and that 
is that this means of transportation and exer- 
cise must be made safe. It should not be 
reserved simply for children in parks. It 
should become a routine measure to bring 
thousands of our people to their daily jobs 
safely from their homes 5 or 10 miles away 
in every city or town. 

Just as important as what I have said 
about the safe bicycle paths coming into the 
cities is the opportunity now to build safe 
bicycle paths into the new highway pro- 
gram just being planned throughout the 
country and in every State in the. Union. 
It can and should be done to give an oppor- 
tunity for people to tour the country by 
bicycle, going from one town to another. 
My father told me that when he was a young 
man he and a few others rode their bicycles 
from Boston to Albany, from Albany to New 
York City, and back to Boston. This is hard 
to conceive of today, but the opportunity 
should be reestablished. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, depite all the relatively minor dif- 
ficulties in getting this idea started and in 
planning and building the actual paths, with 
the expense involved, I feel certain that the 
establishment of cycling as a routine in the 
daily life of Americans young and old, can 
become one of the most vital steps in re- 
storing health and vigor to us all in the 
important days ahead. Let us bequeath to 
our children who will be the citizens here 
tomorrow more than the gadgets that sur- 
round us. The bicycle will not, of course, 
alone do this, but it can become a symbol 
of the red-blooded vigor, personal independ- 
ence, economy, and restoration of a mens 
sana in a corpore sano so much needed in 
our beloved country today. 





First Junior High Diploma Is Awarded at 
Hope Haven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently read a very inspiring article 
about Gwen Chung, a lovely young con- 
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stituent who has faced serious obstacles 
and met them well. I believe that my 
colleagues, and Americans everywhere, 
will have a feeling of humility and inspi- 
ration when they read of the quiet hero- 
ism of this sweet youngster. The article 
by my good friend, Mrs. Beth Van Zile, is 
as follows: 


First JUNIOR HicH Dretoma Is AWARDED AT 
Hore HavEN 


(By Beth Van Zile) 


Gwen Chung. lovely 15-year-old Chinese< 
American girl, held an important document 
in her crippled hands yesterday, a document 
that spelled scholastic achievement and for- 
titude, for it marked her graduation from 
junior high school at Hope Haven Hospital. 

Commencement exercises could not take 
long for this little girl, whose bed was rolled 
into the hospital auditorium for the cere- 
mony that gave her the distinction of being 
the first graduate of the hospital’s junior 
high school. Released from an oxygen tent 
only a few hours before the long-anticipated 
event, Gwen, with champagne bubbles in her 
black eyes, showed the same dauntless spirit 
that has‘ecarried her through the years with 
an affliction that has kept her bedridden most 
of her life—rheumatoid arthritis with a heart 
complication. 

An A-B honor student, this girl graduate 
is a.living document of the ancient proverb 
of her people: “The longest journey begins 
with a single step.” Her steps in education, 
taken one at a time, have been long and 
rugged. 

Rolled to and from her classroom in her 
bed, this brave girl, even though not feeling 
well, never tried to shirk her responsibilities. 
She could always be counted on to hand in 
her school assignments on time. Getting out 
of homework because of not feeling well 
never entered her mind, because she has been 
thinking forward and working forward to the 
limit of her ability. 

With a deep love of life, people, and things, 
she believes that you can reach any goal in 
life if you are willing to work for it. Con- 
quering her ills with no thought of defeat, 
Gwen yesterday passed another milestone to- 
ward her next goal, graduation from high 
school. With all her handicaps, she looks 
with pleasure on things she has today and 
with gratitude on the happiness of yesterday. 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Chung 
of Dinsmore, Gwen started her schooling in 
the Pickett Public School. Later, because of 
her illness, she received instruction through 
the homebound program of the Duval County 
Board of Public Instruction. Unable to at- 
tend public schools, she became the pupil of 
Mrs. Nathan Finney until the time it became 
necessary to be hospitalized at Hope Haven. 
Here she has been under the supervision of 
Miss Nancy Graham, teacher of grades 5 
through 12. 

“I’ve never heard Gwen mention any par- 
ticular school subject that she didn’t like,” 
Miss Graham said yesterday, in reviewing her 
ninth-grade record. “She likes them all.” 

Books are among her most treasured pos- 
sessions, her teacher said. The thought of 
completing her ninth grade has kept her 
moving along up to the very day—with a few 
stops out for oxygen. 

There have been many rainy days for 
Gwen, but the puddles in her life have re- 
flected the light of the sun. She hasn’t her 
thoughts fixed on her difficulties, nor does she 
complain about them. She takes a positive 
angle and lives joyously—iruly a blessing to 
those around her and associated with her. 

There were no large crowds at this com- 
mencement; the band didn’t play, and only 
her doctors, nurses, teachers, and members 
of her family attended. 

But it was commencement day, right on, 
and one of the happiest days in this girl's 
life—the little girl who has tapped the secret 
of the universe, the secret of victorious live 
ing. 


¢ 
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Address by National Commander of the 
American Legion Before Graduates of 
the FBI National Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address made 
by Mr. J. Addington Wagner, national 
commander of the American Legion, be- 
fore the graduating class of the FBI Na- 
tional Academy on June 8, 1956. 

In this address Commander Wagner 
gives a penetrating analysis of the men- 
ace to our country represented by the 
Communist philosophy. I am sure his 
address will be of special interest not 
only to Members of Congress, but to the 
general public, as well. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY NATIONAL COMMANDER J. ADDING- 
TON WAGNER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION BE- 
FORE THE GRADUATES OF THE 57TH SESSION 
OF THE FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., JUNE 8, 1956 


I am very happy to be here. I consider it 
a privilege and an honor for myself, and 
for the American Legion, to be invited to 
speak to this distinguished class of grad- 
uates of the 57th session of the FBI 
Academy. 

The opportunity extended me to speak to 
you is a tangible evidence of the continuing 
friendly association, and the cooperation be- 
tween the American Legion and the FBL 
We are proud of this association, and of the 
many years it has prevailed. We look for- 
ward to its continuance, and we hope that 
it will grow even stronger in the years to 
come. 

This graduation is another milestone in 
a wonderful program which began almost 21 
years ago—in July 1935. Since then, 3,163 
law-enforcement officers including the 98 
from this class, have graduated from the 
Academy. They represent every State, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Canada, 
and many foreign countries. What a great 
contribution, indeed, this Academy has 
made to the honorable profession which all 
of you represent. 

Every graduate—each of you here—exemp- 
lifies the progress which has been made in 
the field of law enforcement. Today the po- 
lice officer is much more than a person who 
apprehends criminals. He is also looked 
upon as an honored citizen, a skilled tech- 
nician, and quite often, a civic leader. 

But before all else, the law-enforcement 
officer is a highly trained professional in a 
specialized field. The social development of 
our people has made it clear that the prob- 
lem of dealing with the criminal is essen- 
tially the problem of dealing with the mal- 
adjusted citizen. And as in the case of 
medical science, which more and more seeks 
to cure disease by preventing it, those re- 
sponsible for law enforcement have come to 
realize that the most effective way to reduce 
the number of criminals is to find out why 
people break the law, and then to deter them 
from doing so. 

The focal point of this thinking, of course, 
has been the youth of the Nation. And, 
certainly, one of the great pioneers in the 
study and the alleviation of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency has been the distin- 
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guished Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. I be- 
lieve it is a demonstrable fact that Mr. 
Hoover has done more than any other single 
person in the United States to make the 
American people aware of the many aspects 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency, and 
to urge that something positive be done 
about them. For his unremitting efforts in 
this field alone, the Nation owes him a very 
great debt of gratitude. 

The American Legion shares the interest of 
all other good citizens in seefng this prob- 
lem relieved. We have devoted a substantial 
part of our own activities to the promotion 
of juvenile opportunity. That is why we 
maintain our vast junior baseball program; 
our boys and girls State programs; our 
oratorical and essay contests. These Ameri- 
can Legion programs afford healthful recre- 
ation, as well as sound training in good 
sportsmanship and good citizenship for more 
than a million young men and women this 
year. In addition we are very active in scout 
work. At present American Legion posts 
sponsor more than 4,000 Boy Scout troops. 
And also, of course, there is our child welfare 
program, which has spent more than $125 
million in direct aid to needy children since 
1925. 

Our work in the fields of youth activity 
and child welfare derives from our deep in- 
terest in the security of America. We know 
that the national security depends to a great 
extent upon the physical and mental vigor, 
the moral strength and the social well-being 
of America’s youth. 

I mention these things because I want each 
one of you to know that the American Legion 
post back home is your ally in the cause of 
maintaining public order. 

You know the very existence of the FBI 
Academy is an excellent example of the dif- 
ference between the idea of a policeman in 
the mind of a free American citizen, and in 
the mind of a citizen slave of the Communist 
tyranny. 

In this country, the policeman is the 
guardian of the rights and of the personal 
safety of the individual citizen. In the Com- 
munist world, the policeman is the guardian 
of the rights of the state, and his principal 
duty is to watch the citizen and compel him 
to conform to the will of the state. 

These two concepts are accurate reflections 
of two philosophies so basically different that 
there can be no bridge between them. 
America is a society of individuals. The 
State has been organized to serve their com- 
mon needs. Law enforcement is one arm of 
the State—providing a necessary and limited 
service. 

Communism is a society of the mass, or- 
ganized to serve the state. Under commu- 
nism, law enforcement is absolute and re- 
pressive. It is that arm of the state which is 
designated to see that each citizen renders 
the required service to the state—or else. 

Thank God, in America we have no police 
state. Here we do not even have a Federal 
police force. The FBI, for example, is an 
investigative agency. The maintenance of 
law and order is the responsibility of the 
community. The local police are recruited 
from among the citizens of the community, 
and they are answerable for the performance 
of their duty, not to a central government, 
but to their fellow citizens. In this system 
is one of the greatest strengths of individual 
freedom and of the preservation of our 
democracy. 

The necessity of keeping in mind this and 
other essential differences between the Com- 
munist philosophy and that of the Free 
World is becoming more difficult in the face 
of the current changes in Communist tac- 
tics. The important thing to remember, of 
course, is that although there is presently 
evident a marked change in Communist pro- 
cedures and methods, both within and with- 
out the borders of the Communist empire, 
there has been no repudiation of the basic 
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principles of Communist doctrine. This doc- 
trine still professes the ascendency of the 
state over the individual, the coming of the 
world triumph of communism and the jus- 
tification of the use of any means to achieve 
this goal. According to their own words 
these things are still believed by the leaders 
of communism both in Soviet Russia and in 
other Communist lands—including Red 
China. 

And whereas Khrushchev and Bulganin ap- 
pear to have adopted the expedient of en- 
closing the mailed fist in the velvet glove, 
Mao Tse-tung and his comrades have as 
yet seen no necessity to do the same thing. 
In Red China, communism continues to dis- 
play the naked tyranny and the overwhelm- 
ing oppression that is a true reflection of 
what it actually is, and what it stands for. 

It is certain that communism has not 
changed and as long as this condition re- 
mains there cannot possibly be any common 
ground on which the two worlds—slave and 
free—can meet. For the United States to 
accept Red China into the family of nations 
would be to betray the memory of thousands 
of American soldiers who died in Korea to 
emphasize the essential difference between 
our world and theirs. 

In this election year, I believe the issue 
of any such acceptance must be faced. To 
understand why, it should be sufficient to 
review the record of our experience with the 
Red Chinese regime. 

It is a fact that Red China, without prov- 
ocation, joined in the hostilities against 
the Republic of Korea and the United Na- 
tions troops which were defending that 
country. 

It is a fact that the Red Chinese tortured 
and mistreated American prisoners of war. 
The Red Chinese Government imprisoned 
American soldiers on trumped-up charges 
and some of these American citizens are still 
unaccounted for. 

Red China has violated the terms of the 
Korean Armistice agreement. 

The Red regime has imprisoned and mur- 
dered American and other missionaries 

Red China poses a constant threat of re- 
newed warfare in Korea and in the Formosa 
Strait, requiring us to keep substantial forces 
of our own on the scene. 

And in addition to all of these things, the 
Communist revolutionaries in China have 
launched what is generally recognized as the 
greatest blood bath in the history of the 
human race. Hitler, and Stalin himself, in 
their bloodiest purges did not approach the 
wholesale human destruction which Mao 
Tse-tung and his henchmen have carried on 
since 1948. 

This is the regime which some Americans 
propose to do business with. With all of the 
seriousness at my command, and in the 
name of the entire American Legion, I pray 
and hope that the proposal will fail. 

If the other nations of the world are so 
devoid of moral responsibility that they 
would admit the Chinese Communists to the 
United Nations—then that body is no place 
for the United States of America. 

Both of the major political parties will hold 
their conventions during-this summer. The 
American Legion calls upon each of them, 
and the candidates for office whom they 
will select, to make clear whether they will 
actively oppose the admission of Red China 
to the U. N., and the granting of diplomatic 
recognition to Red China by the United 
States. 

The American people are entitled to an 
unequivocal declaration on this subject. 

I have spoken to you on some matters 
which go beyond the scope of your imme- 
diate interest and duty. However, it is natu- 
ral to think of such issues here, in the seat 
of our National Government and in the com- 
pany of those who are dedicated to Ameri- 
can ideals of justice and liberty. Acknowl- 
edging that all of you are primarily inter- 
ested in law enforcement, it is well to 
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remember that the enforcement of interna- 
tional law and morals is an obligation which 
devolves, at least to some extent, upon the 
shoulders of each American. This is so be- 
cause we are free citizens, and we have the 
privilege and the responsibility of sharing 
in every decision of our Government. Only 
to the extent that we do so shall we con. 
tinue to be free. 

All of you are charged with the solemn 
obligation of working for America in a very 
special way, in keeping with the traditions 
of the profession of which you are members. 

With the help of the knowledge you have 
gained at the FBI Academy, I am sure that 
you will fully meet the measure of your 
obligation. And I am sure, too, that by 
virtue of what you have learned here, you 
will be able to help your fellow officers in 
the agencies which you represent, to increase 
their effectiveness, to the end that Ameri- 
can citizens can live safely in their homes, 
and walk safely on their streets—secure in 
the knowledge that they are guarded by vigi- 
lant men and women, dedicated and trained 
in the American tradition of equal justice 
under law for all men. 

In your endeavors you have the warm 
support and encouragement of the American 
Legion. 

We honor you for your willingness to serve 
in the public interest. We admire your 
work—and especially your desire to do your 
work even better, which is manifest in your 
attendance at the FBI Academy. We pledge 
you the continuing cooperation of American 
Legionnaires. 





Rural Electrification Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a radio 
broadcast concerning the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Datty Rapio RounpuP—MonpDay, 

JUNE 18, 1956 


REA. Every farmer knows—and certainly 
most city people, too—that those three let- 
ters stand for Rural Electrification Associa- 
tion. And what a blessing it’s been to farm 
people. How could you possibly get along 
without it on the farms? REA, today, pro- 
vides the electricity to light the house, the 
barn, the chicken house and farm machinery 
sheds. It refrigerates the food—does count- 
less chores for farmer and farm wife. 

Yes; REA and the power it supplies to 
farm people is taken for granted these days— 
has become a vital part of farm living. Ac- 
tually, though, the program is only 20 years 
old. This year marks the 20th anniversary 
of REA. It came into being through the 
passage of a law passed by the Congress back 
in 1936 and signed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

One of the authors of the law that gave 
birth to the REA was the late Senator George 
Norris of Nebraska. The other was Sam Ray- 
BURN—Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives. Recently the cornerstone 
was laid in Washington for a new building 
for the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. And Sam RAaysurn was the 
principal speaker. His speech was a very sig- 
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nificant one. You'll find it carried on the 
editorial page of your Farmers Union Herald. 
Hope you’ve read it. If not, check back on 
that issue—the last one you’ve received— 
and read what Sam RAYsBuRN had to say. 

Less than 10 percent of the farm homes 
in America had the comforts and conveni- 
ences of electricity back at the time REA 
was born. Today, well over 90 percent have 
electric power. Farm people have come a 
long way—in 20 years—in getting the bene- 
fits of rural power. RAYBURN discussed what 
that’s meant to farm families. But he also 
stressed what it has meant to business, to 
manufacturers, to wholesalers, to retailers. 
He said that conservative estimates from all 
available sources are that farmers have pur- 
chased in the neighborhood of $15 billion 
worth of merchandise which they could not 
have used without electricity for their homes. 

And, as he noted, “This made profits for 
manufacturers and every business concerned 
that touched these products. It made profit- 
able labor for thousands of unemployed 
men and women.” Here's another fact he 
cited: the rural market today is the largest 
user of electrical energy per average con- 
sumer by about 50 percent. And—listen to 
this—surveys show that more than 200 dif- 
ferent services are now performed on farms 
and ranches by electricity. 

So, you see that REA is a prime example 
of a program that has been a marvelous help 
to not only farm people, but city people, as 
well. REA is one of the many programs de- 
veloped in giving farmers a helping hand. 
And, other key laws have provided price sup- 
port programs to help give farmers some 
measure of protection for their prices. 

And when farmers vote in the wheat ref- 
erendum on July 20, they will be voting not 
only to save the wheat program—and assure 
themselves of at least 75 cents a bushel 
more—-but they’ll also be voting to help pre- 
serve the whole price-support program built 
up over many years by farmers working to- 
gether. The farmers who own ahd operate 
GTA—the co-op way, urge.all wheat growers 
to be sure to vote—and to vote “yes.” 





Chief Judge Finis James Garrett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following resolution 
passed by the United States Customs 
Court upon the death of Chief Judge 
Finis James Garrett of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals: 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE UNITED STATES 

Customs Court UPON THE DEATH OF CHIEF 

JupDGE Finis JAMES GARRETT OF THE UNITED 

States Court oF CusTOMS 4ND PATENT 

APPEALS 

Whereas members of the United States 
Customs Court have learned with deep sor- 
row of the passing of Chief Judge Finis 
James Garrett of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 25, 1956, after having 
served on that court with great honor and 
distinction since March 5, 1929; and 

Whereas Chief Judge Garrett possessed & 
background of rich judicial and legislative 
experience, having served with honor as a 
judge in his own beloved State of Tennessee 
and later, for a quarter of a century, as a 
distinguished Member of Congress from his 
State; and : 
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Whereas such rich and distinguished back- 
ground, together with his keen analytical 
mind, his indefatigable energy, innate wis- 
dom, and even temperament fitted him so 
admirably for the high position he occupied 
on the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals; and 

Whereas the contribution which Chief 
Judge Garrett made to the jurisprudence of 
customs law and will live on and on for 
all time as a revered monument to his fair- 
ness, industry, integrity, and profound 
thinking, as well as serve as a guidepost for 
future generations; and 

Whereas he was widely known, honored, 
and highly respected, not only as an out- 
standing jurist, but also for his courtesy, 
dignity, and clarity of expression, and 

Whereas he was a devoted Christian gentle- 
man who sincerely and consistently practiced 
the tenets of his religious faith, a recognized 
Bible scholar and historian, who, being pos- 
sessed of a golden eloquence, was over a 
period of many years in great demand. as a 
lecturer on the Bible and ancient culture; 
and 

Whereas he was a kind, generous, and de- 
voted husband, father, and grandfather, a 
true and affable friend and colleague, and an 
inspiration to all who knew him or with 
whome he came in contact: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the judges 
of the United States Customs Court, in regu- 
lar conference assembled, that they express 
their irreparable loss in the death of Chief 
Judge Finis James Garrett of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
and extend their deep and abiding sympathy 
to his bereaved family, his colleagues and 
friends who mourn his passing; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on the minutes of the meeting of 
the United States Customs Court and that 
copies be sent to the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals for trans- 
mittal to his family. 

Webster J. Oliver, Chief Judge, United 
States Customs Court; William A. 
Ekwall, Judge; Charlies D. Lawrence, 
Judge; Irvin C. Mollison, Judge; Jed 
Johnson, Judge; Paul P. Rao, Judge; 
Morgan Ford, Judge; David J. Wilson, 
Judge; Mary H. Donlon, Judge. 





A Resolute People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I include an editorial, “A Resolute Peo- 
ple,” appearing in the Boston Post of 
June 19, 1956. As this editorial well 
said: 

Striving to restore the fertility of a desert 
land, hauling themselves up by their boot- 
straps and performing these extraordinary 
exertions with a rifle in one hand to fight 
off attacks—the people of Israel have earned 
something more than expedient treatment. 


I thoroughly agree with this editorial, 
and particularly “that the people of 
Israel have earned something more than 
expedient treatment” from our Govern- 
ment. 

The editorial follows: 

A RESOLUTE PEOPLE 

The Soviet Union has wasted no time in 

demonstrating its new power and importance 
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in the world of the Middle East, where basic 
Russian anti-Semitism is being exploited to 
the fullest extent. 

No course is left for Israel but to prepare 
to take bold measures or to tamely submit 
to the crushing pressure which the Soviet 
Union is applying through the Arab states. 
The visit of Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov 
to Egypt and the Arab states was heralded by 
demonstrations against Israel and the west 
in Syria, where the government was toppled. 
In Jordan the Arab legion pressed King 
Hussein to establish diplomatic and treaty 
ties with Russia. In this situation the re- 
sponsible head or government in Israel— 
Premier David Ben-Gurion—had no choice 
but to discard the moderate foreign pol- 
icy of Moshe Sharett and stiffen against the 
aggression in the making. 

It is tragic that the United States at this 
hour has been worked into a position where 
it has no freedom of choice. The justice of 
Israel’s cause is manifest to a pioneering 
people like Americans. They believe in ener- 
getic tackling of problems, courage in de- 
fending their rights, and the adage that God 
helps those who help themselves, which is 
what has made the state of Israel the 
doughty country it is today. 

The ofl of the Middle East is weighed 
aaginst the righteousness of Israel’s cause 
and claims, and Israel hasn't been given the 
best of it. There is risk of war in espousing 
the cause of Israel—but there is that risk in 
défending any righteous cause. 

Shepilov’s mission to the Middle East is 
to put the finishing touches on the alliance 
against Israel. Moshe Sharett had striven 
for 8 years to bring about peaceful settle- 
ment within the framework of the United 
Nations and, quite apart from the internal 
politics in Israel, was viewed in the world as 
an apostle of moderation. 

But the appointment of Shepilov to the 
Soviet foreign ministry after he had arranged 
the Cairo arms deal to enable Egypt to be- 
come militarily superior to Israel was an ur- 
gent signal that Israel had only one re- 
course—to appeal for help to the United 
States and to the other western powers and, 
if it were not forthcoming, to prepare for 
all-out war. 

There may be some salve for the western 
conscience in the efforts of the Secretary 
General of the United Nations to implement 
the truce and to arrange for a cease fire. But 
the western nations already knew that UN 
was impotent in the task of putting down ag- 
gression against the very nations it had cre- 
ated. 

Striving to restore the fertiltiy of a des- 
ert land, hauling themselves up by their 
bootstraps and performing these extraordi- 
nary exertions with a rifie in one hand to 
fight of attacks—the people of Israel have 
earned something more than expedient treat- 
ment. To their eternal credit they are pre- 
pared to meet any new threat to their nation 
with resolution and courage. 





at Small Busimess 
Meeting, Baltimore, 


Statements Made 
Administration 
June 21, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 
IN THE Write ore cpesenaleneainetins 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include an article with re- 
spect to the Small Business Administra- 
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tion meeting held in Baltimore on June 
21 in cooperation with the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce and the partial 
statements made by the following indi- 
viduals in connection with this meeting: 

Mr. Wendell B. Barnes, Administrator, 
Small Business Administration; Mr. Or- 
monde A. Kieb, Assistant Postmaster 
General, Bureau of Facilities, Post Office 
Department; Mr. John Hamlin, Director 
of Small Business, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense; Mr. Frederick H. 
Mueller, Assistant Secretary for Domes- 
tic Affairs, United States Department of 
Commerce; Mr. Clifton E. Mack, Com- 
missioner of Federal Supply, General 
Services Administration; Mr. John S. 
Patterson, Deputy Administrator, Veter- 
ans’ Administration; Mr. Harrison Gar- 
rett, president, Baltimore Association of 
Commerce; Mr. T. M. Baldauf, Chief of 
Procurement and Property Management 
Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture; Mr. David F. Shaw, Assist- 
ant General Manager for Manufacturing, 
Atomic Energy Commission; Mr. D. Otis 
Beasley, Administrative Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

It is hoped that meetings such as this 
result in some real benefit to our small- 
business men. 

Approximately 1,000 owners of small busi- 
nesses assembled in Eastern High School, in 
Baltimore, last Thursday and heard top 
Washington officials say that opportunities 
to do business with the Government are 
countless, and contracts are available to those 
with the “sharpest pencils’—the lowest 
qualified bidders. 

Representatives of the Department of De- 
fense, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
General Services Administration, and other 
Federal agencies appeared before the group, 
which included operators of small firms from 
Maryland and adjacent States, and revealed 
that a large percentage of their purchases 
are made from small businesses. 

Samples of products the Government regu- 
larly buys were on display, along with hun- 
dreds of sample-bid invitations from the 
Department of Defense, and other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin of Mary- 
land, who designated June 21 as “Small Busi- 
ness Day,” greeted the small-business men 
and emphasized the importance of small 
business to the Nation’s economy. 

Harrison Garrett, president of the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce, which co- 
sponsored the meeting with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, extended a welcome and 
there were speakers representing all of the 
departments and agencies of the Government 
which buy goods and services. 

United States Senator J. GLENN BEALL, of 
Maryland, said in a welcoming message sent 
to the small-business men that such meetings 
are designed to be “mutually beneficial to 
you, who are representatives of small busi- 
nesses, and to our Government, which relies 
on you so much for its continued strength.” 
He added that it had been extremely grati- 
fying to him to be able to cooperate with the 
“men of action” in the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce in planning for the conference. 

Wendell B. Barnes, Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, in hailing the 
meeting as a success in disseminating infor- 
mation on how to do business with the Gov- 
ernment, said that his agency plans to hold 
similar Government procurement conferences 
in other parts of the country. The.15 Re- 
gional Directors of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration attended, and Clarence P. Moore, 
Richmond, Va., regional director for the 
area, presided. Mr. Barnes said: 
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“It is the plan of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, with the cooperation of other 
Government departments and agencies, to 
hold procurement conferences in other parts 
of the country after the pattern of today’s 
conference. : 

“Requests have come from various parts 
of the country for such a conference as this 
one. Where the local trade associations and 
civic-minded citizens express this desire, we 
shall do all that we can to comply. 

“As I see it, nothing but good can result 
from this Small Business Conference and 
others to be held. Every one benefits: Small 
business, the communities, and the Govern- 
ment through broadened sources of supply. 

“One of the major continuing responsibili- 
ties of the Small Business Administration is 
to see to it that small firms have an oppor- 
tunity to get a fair share of Government 
business. 

“This is important. The United States 
Government is the largest purchaser of goods 
and services in the world. It is only fair and 
just that small firms share in supplying their 
Government’s needs. Indeed, small firms 
with their specialized skills often can under- 
bid large companies. 

“Small businesses often have an inherent 
advantage over big business. Not all prod- 
ucts can be mass produced. In this com- 
plex mechanical age great individual skills 
are often required—and it frequently hap- 
pens that these skills, the devotion to detail 
and pride in craftmanship, are most marked 
in small firms. That is why large firms of- 
ten call on smaller firms to provide them 
with the highly specialized component parts 
they must have to make the complicated 
machines our industry requires. 

“President Eisenhower, recognizing that 
fostering of small business should be a team 
operation, recently created a Cabinet level 
committee embracing major activities of the 
Government in the small business area. As 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, I have the honor of serving on 
this new committee. We are studying all 
the areas in which Government fosters small 
businesses. The committee has the continu- 
ing assignment of making specific recom- 
mendations to the President for adminis- 
trative action, and where necessary, for ad- 
ditional legislation, to strengthen small busi- 
ness.” 

David F. Shaw, assistant general manager 
for manufacturing, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, said that more than $250 million in 
materials, equipment, and supplies were pro- 
duced for the Commission in 1955 by small 
business firms. Mr. Shaw said: 

“At the subcontract level in 1955 we 
handled 335,000 individual transactions, to- 
taling $338 million. Of this amount $250 
million went to small business concerns to 
purchase materials, equipment, and sup- 
plies. ; 

“These purchases were made on a fixed- 
price, competitive basis. They represent 
standard, semistandard, and off-the-shelf - 
items. An ever increasing number of busi- 
ness Owners are making inquiries to discover 
the extent to which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission offers a market for their products 
and services and are participating as sup- 
pliers or manufacturers for the AEC pro- 
grams. 

“Those of us who are associated with the 
AEC purchasing operations are very pleased 
with this turn of events, since an increase in 
the number of prospective suppliers inevi- 
tably means keener competition, superior 
products and services and better prices. 

“Typical purchases for construction in- 
clude electrical equipment, such as control 
panels, transformers, substations, and cables, 
tanks, valves, piping, compressors, evapora- 
tors, structural steel, lead, process control 
See ee and heavy construction equip- 
ment. 
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“Purchases for operating purposes include 
inorganic and organic chemicals, such as 
nitric acid, aluminum nitrate, trybutyl phos- 
phate, trichloethylene, and other items such 
as tubes, housings and covers, gloves, shoes 
and overalls, nuts, bolts and washers, graph- 
ite and graphite molds.” 





ParRTIAL Text OF AppRESS By D. OrTIs BEASLEY, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR, AT SMALL BUSINESS PROCUREMENT 
CONFERENCE, EASTERN HIGH ScHOOL AUDI- 
TORIUM, BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 21, 1956 


Turning to the matter of primary interest 
“at this conference, I will describe the pro- 
curement procedures followed in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The basic procedures 
are, of course, controlled by statutory provi- 
sions generally applicable to all Government 
agencies. . 

As you know, procedures require that Fed- 
eral procurement as a rule be accomplished 
after advertising for competitive bids. The 
exceptions consist of purchases under $500, 
emergency purchases, purchases made from 
the only available source, and certain service 
contracts. In addition, we may request the 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration to permit us to negotiate certain 
types of contracts under the provisions in the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949. However, there must be a clear 
demonstration of need to exercise this 
authority. 

It is the policy of the Department of the 
Interior to use to the fullest extent possible 
the so-called open market purchase author- 
ity, 1. e., we do not solicit formal bids on pur- 
chases of $500 and under. Our purchasing 
officers are expected, however, to check cur- 
rent market prices and where feasible, secure 
informal quotations in advance, to assure 
themselves that the Government obtains the 
lowest prices for the supplies needed. 

We are making full use of the short form 
purchase order, Standard Form 44, which per- 
mits a field employee to purchase items over 
the counter with a minimum amount of diffi- 
culty for both the supplier and the Gov- 
ernment. 

We also use the imprest carter fund pro- 
cedure for purchases under $25. This has 
cut our cost of paperwork by several thou- 
sands of dollars in the past few years. 

For purchases ranging in excess of $500 to 
many thousands which might be spent for a 
single piece of high-voltage electrical equip- 
ment—or in the case of construction, the 
many millions involved in building a major 
dam—vwe solicit bids by general advertising. 
We award the contract to the lowest bidder 
meeting the specifications. Atl such bids are 
publicly opened at established times and 
places, and the amounts and details of all 
bids are readily available as public infor- 
mation. 

The remainder of our procurement, @ very 
small proportion of the total, consists of con- 
tracts negotiated for supplies or services 
which are authorized by section 370% of the 
Revised Statutes, or by a delegation from the 
General Services Administrator. Occasion- 
ally a clear showing can be made that it 
would be in the public interest to negotiate 
a contract rather than to advertise for bids. 
In such cases we have a procedure permitting 
this method to be used. 

In general, its use has been restricted to 
contracts covering technical and professional 
services, although in certain cases involving 
manufacture of equipment needed for re- 
search programs, it has been impossible to 
draft specific specifications and have used 
the proposal and negotiation method to meet 
objective performance specifications. 

To simplify the explanation of our pur- 
chasing and contracting policies, I would like 
to quote briefly from a recent Interior regu- 
lation governing negotiated contracts: “Con- 
tracting by negotiation does not require com- 
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pliance with the rigid limitations of formal 
advertising, bid and award procedures and 
determination of the person or concern to 
be awarded the contract is less automatic. 
It allows, to a greater extent than formal ad- 
vertising, the exercise of sound business 
judgment but in no way decreases the re- 
sponsibility for properly protecting the inter- 
ests of the Government. The fact that a 
contract is to be negotiated does not relax 
the requirements for competition.” 

The recent working agreement between the 
Department of the Interior and the Small 
Business Administration brings into focus a 
policy of long standing in our operations. 
For instance, in the fiscal year 1953, par- 
ticipation by small business in the total Gov- 
ernment procurement was 20.2 percent. In 
that year small business received 42.4 percent 
of Interior’s purchases. Interior has con- 
tinued to have an impressive record in the 
division of its purchases between big and 
small businesses. In 1954, small business re- 
ceived 57.4 percent of Interior’s business and 
only 46.2 percent of the total. For 1955, 
small business received 63.9 percent, nearly 
two-thirds, of Interior’s purchases against 
49.1 percent of the total Government busi- 
ness. The small business proportion of our 
purchases has increased by 50 percent in 2 
years, from 42.4 percent in 1953 to 63.9 per- 
cent in 1955. 

Interior’s operations are conducted in a 
manner that favor small business. Our 
hundreds of field installations are predomi- 
nantly suburban, drawing on small local re- 
tail outlets for their needs. In a few in- 
stances, experience has shown that cen- 
tralized purchasing will result in some sav- 
ing of the taxpayers’ money, and we have 
recently created such offices. 

As a stafeguard against the possibility that 
purchases by these larger offices may be 
channeled into big business through their 
increased size, we have adopted the recom- 
mendations and criteria of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. -We are now screening 
prospective orders prior to issuance of bids 
or placing of purchase contracts, and under 
certain specific conditions, we reserve those 
quantities for small business concerns where 
the needs of our service can be met at a 
reasonable price. 

Prior to April 12, 1956, the general rule of 
placing contracts with the lowest responsive 
bidder gave our contracting officers no flexi- 
bility which might be exercised to recognize 
the value of small business concerns to the 
national economy. There was one minor ex- 
ception to the rule which did allow award of 
contracts to small business when the lowest 
bids received were tie bids. However, the 
number of instances in which this was 
applicable was quite small. 

In April 1956 new procedures were installed 
in all procurement offices doing annual busi- 
ness in excess of $500,060. These procedures 
were worked out with representatives of the 
Small Business Administration and are au- 
thorized by section 214 of the Small Business 
Act of 1953. 

Under our new program, each major field 
office will be advised by its counterpart field 
office of the Small Business Administration, 
and will screen every contemplated purchase 
over $1,000 before invitations to bid are 
issued. Whenever it is feasible, purchases 
will be reserved for small business, if a suf- 
ficient number of small business suppliers 
are available, and if the prices and delivery 
terms are considered acceptable. These last 
two conditions are necessary to insure that 
our appropriated funds are wisely expended 
and that our work is carried out on proper 
schedule. 

We selected our largest field offices for this 
new procedure for one principal reason. 
They are the ones handling most transac- 
tions over $1,000 and are staffed to be effec- 
tive in this effort. I might add it is our 
feeling that the area of potential gain to 
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small business rests with procurement by 
those 21 offices. Most of the other offices 
deal in very small sums, and by far the larg- 
est majority of their purchases already flow 
into small business channels. 

In summary, I want to repeat that our De- 
partment and all its bureaus are fully aware 
of the vital necessity for preserving and 
encouraging the small operator of our basic 
resources and the small-business man in our 
industrial and distribution channels. We 
have in the past been constantly alert to pro- 
tect his interests, and we are cooperating 
with the Small Business Administration in 
every way proper to further the program of 
that agency in our current activities. 


PARTIAL TEXT OF AppRESS BY Davin F. SHaw, 
ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER FOR MANFAC- 
TURING, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, AT 
SMALL BUSINESS PROCUREMENT CONFER- 
ENCE, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, 
Mp., JUNE 21, 1956 


More than $250 million in materials, 
equipment, and supplies were produced in 
1955 by small business firms for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, according to David F. 
Shaw, Assistant General Manager for Manu- 
facturing, Atomic Energy Commission, in an 
address before the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s six-State procurement conference 
today at Eastern High School, Baltimore. 

“At the subcontract level,” said Mr. Shaw, 
“in 1955 we handled 335,000 individual trans- 
actions, totaling $338 million. Of this 
amount $250 million went to small business 
concerns to purchase materials, equipment, 
and supplies. These purchases were made on 
a fixed price, competitive basis. They repre- 
sent standard, semistandard, and off-the- 
shelf items. An ever-increasing number of 
business owners are making inquiries to dis- 
cover the extent to which the Atomic Energy 
Commission offers a market for their prod- 
ucts and services and are participating as 
suppliers or manufacturers for AEC pro- 
grams. 

“Those of us who are associated with the 
AEC purchasing operation are very pleased 
with this turn of events, since an increase 
in the number of prospective suppliers in- 
evitably means keener competition, superior 
products and services and better prices.” 

Mr. Shaw explained that the AEC works 
closely with the Small Business Administra- 
tion. The design, construction and opera- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
facilities, said Mr. Shaw, are handled by pri- 
vate industry on a contract basis and he ad- 
vised small business operators attending the 
conference that contracts are consummated 
continuously in the Commission’s 10 field 
offices throughout the country. Mr. Shaw 
said: 

“The small business share of the AEC 
subcontract dollar has been increasing stead- 
ily during the past 5 years and for the first 
three quarters of 1956 business companies 
have been awarded $149,300,000 out of $318,- 
500,000 of subcontract totals.” 

Only contracts which are very unusual in 
character or involve very large dollar totals 
require Washington approval, Mr. Shaw 
pointed out. Contract authority delegated 
to the 10 AEC managers throughout the 
country, makes it possible for the Commis- 
sion’s field offices to make individual $2 mil- 
lion purchases and “in some instances,” said 
Mr. Shaw, this authority ranges upward to 
$5 million, “depending upon the character 
of the work.” 

The products used in the atomic energy 
programs, explained Mr. Shaw, represent al- 
most all industrial classifications. He said: 

“These classifications are listed in our pub- 
lication Selling to AEC, along with a list 
of AEC and contractor purchasing offices 
which buy them most frequently. With the 
exception of a few initial equipment require- 
ments for new facilities, large production- 
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run orders are not characteristic of AEC 
procurement.” 

Mr. Shaw cited wide varieties of items and 
services purchased from small concerns by 
AEC in its various operations throughout the 
- country. Products purchased by the New 
York City office include, for example, the 
following products which are bought from 
private suppliers to operate its health and 
safety laboratory and the administration of 
a substantial number of research contracts: 
electrical equipment, pumps, gas liquefiers, 
refrigeration systems, spectrophotometers, 
and other products typically associated with 
scientific laboratory work. 

At New York in 1955, Mr. Shaw disclosed, 
commercial suppliers received contracts 
amounting to $4,600,000. 

At its Oak Ridge operations office in Ten- 
nessee and its field offices at Fernald, Ohio, 
Paducah, Ky., St. Louis, Mo., and Portsmouth, 
Ohio the AEC, said Mr. Shaw, is concerned 
“with the construction and operation of 
plants for the processing of uranium con- 
centrates and other source and raw materials. 

“Typical purchases for construction,” ex- 
plained Mr. Shaw, “include electrical equip- 
ment, such as control panels, transformers, 
substations and cables, tanks, valves, piping, 
compressors, evaporators, structural steel, 
lead, process control instruments, and heavy 
construction equipment. Purchases for op- 
erating purposes include inorganic and 
organic chemicals, such as nitric acid, alumi- 
num nitrate, trybutyl phosphate, trichlo- 
ethylene, and other items such as tubes, 
housings and covers, gloves, shoes and over- 
alls, nuts, bolts and washers, graphite and 
graphite molds.” 

AEC expenditures to subcontractors for 
supplies in the Oak Ridge region alone in 
1955 amounted to more than $119,300,000, 
Mr. Shaw revealed. 

In other AEC operations throughout the 
country, including Hanford and the Savan- 
nah River areas, Chicago, Ill., Schenectady, 
N. Y¥., and Idaho Falls, Idaho, contracts 
awarded to small concerns totaled additional 
millions of dollars and, according to Mr. 
Shaw, “they are increasing moderately.” 





ParTIAL Text OF AppDRESS BY HARRISON GarR- 
RETT, PRESIDENT, BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE, AT SMALL BUSINESS PROCURE- 
MENT CONFERENCE, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE, Mp., JUNE 21, 1956 


It is most gratifying to have the Small 
Business Administration conduct today’s 
conference for business executives in this 
area, comprising six States and the District 
of Columbia. I assure you that the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce appreciates 
the opportunity to cooperate with the Small 
Business Administration in arranging for 
this meeting. 

Sometimes it is difficult to define “small 
business,” but I believe the great majority 
of the members of the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce would qualify for this classi- 
fication. That is one reason why our asso- 
ciation and other chambers of commerce 
throughout this area are interested in today’s 
meeting. They want to help their members 
to broaden the base of their operations—to 
add Uncle Sam to their list of customers. 

I am told that small-business concerns in 
Maryland alone are now receiving more 
than $1 million in Government orders each 
month. That’s a lot of business. And un- 
doubtedly that is one reason for the large 
attendance here today. You are all inter- 
ested in securing a share of this business— 
and the speakers on today’s program are here 
to tell you what the various Government 
agencies buy and how to obtain these con- 
tracts. 

I am sure you all will benefit from the 
information to be disseminated today and as 
a result you will be in a better position to 
bid for Government contracts. 
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And so, on behalf of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, I should like to thank 
our speakers for coming here today to help 
the small-business man in his dealings with 
the various Government buying agencies. 





ParTIAL TExT OF AppRESS BY T. M. BALDAUF, 
CHIEF OF PROCUREMENT AND PROPERTY MAN- 
AGEMENT DIVISION, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, AT SMALL BUSINESS 
PROCUREMENT CONFERENCE, EASTERN HIGH 
ScHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 21, 1956 


Seventy percent of all goods, supplies, 
and services purchased annually by the De- 
partment of Agriculture are bought from 
small business concern, T. M. Baldauf, 
Chief of the Department’s Procurement and 
Property Management Division, told small- 
business Owners and representatives attend- 
ing the Small Business Procurement Con- 
ference today at Eastern High School, Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Baldauf explained that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture buys more than $50 
million in goods, services, and construction 
each year through its 6,000 field offices in 
a total of 360,000 individual commercial 
transactions. 

“Almost all of our buying,” said Mr. Bal- 
dauf, “is done on a competitive-bid basis 
and 70 percent of these transactions are con- 
summated with small-business concerns. 

Citing a variety of services which call for 
equipment and goods supplied by private 
manufacturers and merchandisers, Mr. Bal- 
dauf said: 

“We fight fires, we control insect epi- 
demics using chemicals and airplanes. We 
build buildings, roads, dams, and other struc- 
tures. We maintain buildings, camp grounds, 
forests, streams. We maintain laboraories 
using many chemicals for research. We pro- 
vide market news service and statistical 
services involving high-speed electronic 
equipment. We buy and store agricultural 
commodities. We maintain loan and insur- 
ance services. We seed range pastures and 
maintain a radio communication network 
for our forest-fire lookouts, and many more.” 

In describing the wide range of items, 
supplies, and services purchased under his 
direction, Mr. Baldauf explained that the 
prospective business bidder can quickly learn 
from Government publications whom to see 
at the Department's field-procurement offices 
and discover what the Government is buy- 
ing or will be looking for from private sup- 
pliers. 





PARTIAL TEXT OF ADDRESS BY CLIFTON FE. MACK, 
COMMISSIONER OF FEDERAL SUPPLY, GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, AT SMALL BusI- 
NESS PROCUREMENT CONFERENCE, EASTERN 
HGH ScHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 21, 1956 


Clifton E. Mack, Commissioner of Federal 
Supply for the Genera! Services Administra- 
tion, said today at the small business pro- 
curement conference at Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, that more than 57 percent of all 
GSA purchases are now being placed with 
small business concerns. 

GSA is the central civilian buying agency 
of the Government. It purchases standard 
supplies and equipment for all Federal 
agencies to the extent of nearly half a billion 
dollars per year. 

“Small business firms play an integral role 
in our supply system,” Mr. Mack said. “Not 
only do they share in our locai purchasing 
throughout the country, but they get a por- 
tion of our national purchasing programs 
from which all agencies are supplied.” 

Mr. Mack said GSA solicits small firms to 
bid on its purchases “because our require- 
ments are peculiarly adapted to what small 
firms make and sell. We buy principally 
standard items of manufacture, such as tools, 
motors, wire and cable, and about 50,000 
other items.” 

Mr. Mack told the meeting of small busi- 
ness firms that GSA has a standing agree- 
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ment with the Small Business Administra- 
tion to set aside a portion of its total pur- 
chases so that only small firms can compete. 
In addition, he said, GSA has developed a 
nationwide network of business service cen- 
ters from which small concerns can get ac- 
curate, daily information about what GSA 
is buying, where it is buying, and when. 

He told the conference that one of the 
best methods GSA has of protecting the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in purchasing is to stimu- 
late as much competition as possible, and 
that GSA’s door was wide open for any sup- 
plier to share in the day-to-day purchases 
GSA makes. 

Mr. Mack outlined to the group the GSA 
system under which a small firm desiring to 
introduce a new product to the Government 
supply system can get immediate attention. 

He estimated that in the coming year, as 
a result of increasing emphasis on getting 
purchasing facts to small firms that the 
percentage of business going to such busi- 
ness will probably increase. 

“The record of small business with GSA 
is good,”’ he said. “We will take every pos- 
sible action to make sure that our buying 
needs are known to small firms and that they 
get their fair share of our market.” 





ParRTIAL TeExT OF ADDRESS By JOHN S. PATTER- 
SON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION, AT SMALL BUSINESS PROCURE- 
MENT CONFERENCE, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 21, 1956 


Out of the Veterans’ Administration’s pur- 
chases of more than $148 million in supplies, 
equipment, and plant improvements in 1955, 
small-business concerns were awarded more 
than $69 million in contracts, John S. Pat- 
terson, Deputy Administrator of the Agency, 
revealed today at the Small Business Procure- 
ment Conference at Eastern High School, 
Baltimore. 

“This constituted 60 percent of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s total purchases,” 
said Mr. Patterson in an address before the 
conference of business owners from Maryland 
and adjacent States. 

“We use approximately 10,000 items in our 
hospitals, centers, homes, regional offices, 
and supply depots,” said Mr. Patterson, 
“items that range from every medical supply 
and equipment used in a clinic and a hos- 
pital, every type of food and equipment used 
in a dining room and cafeteria and numerous 
articles of clothing, both in hospital and 
civilian categories.”’ 

The Veterans’ Administration purchases 
approximately 6,500 items to stock its supply 
depot system, Mr. Patterson explained. 

“Many items are described in our cata- 
logs,” Mr. Patterson stated, adding: “We 
recognize that the advancement and success 
of small business redounds to the better- 
ment of all business and sustains the eco- 
nomic welfare of our country. 

“A large segment of the business of our 
Nation is composed of veterans. The im- 
portance of small business to the economy 
of the Nation cannot be too seriously em- 
phasized. All industry is in accord with 
the thought that the preservation and pro- 
motion of small business is an essential safe- 
guard for our competitive system of free 
enterprise and this the Congress stressed in 
the enactment of the Small Business Act. 
With this policy the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion wholeheartedly subscribes. It regards 
small business as the backbone of our giant 
industrial system. 

“We have always encouraged small busi- 
ness to complete in furnishing our require- 
ments. We endeavor to keep our purchase 
quantities small enough to be attractive to 
small business. Our invitations permit of- 
fering partial quantities in cases where 
small business cannot conveniently handle 
our full requirements. In fact, 97 percent 
of our purchases are in amounts of less than 
$10,000, In addition, in cooperation with 
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the Small Business Administration, we set 
aside certain purchases specifically for award 
only to small business concerns, in pursuance 
of the authority granted by Congress in the 
Small Business Act.” 


PaRTIAL TExT OF ADDRESS BY FREDERICK H. 
MUELLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR DOMES- 
Tic AFFAIRS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE, AT SMALL BUSINESS PROCURE- 
MENT CONFERENCE, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 21, 1956 


In its own purchasing activities the De- 
partment of Commerce always has small 
business in mind. Our procurement of items 
costing more than $25 during the last half 
of 1955 involved 31,994 different orders or 
contracts, and of these, 23,609 orders, or 73.8 
percent, went to small business. 

Dollarwise, this procurement totaled $116,- 
015,295 and the small-busniess portion was 
$25,052,886 or 21.6 percent. This overall per- 
centage would be much greater except for 
the fact that about 70 percent of our pro- 
curement was by the Maritime Administra- 
tion, mainly in contracts for construction 
and repair of oceangoing vessels which could 
be handled only by large shipyards. Except 
for the Maritime phase, about 61 percent of 
Commerce Department procurement was 
channeled to small business. 

In connection with the maritime work, it 
should be remembered, however, that ship- 
yards are mainly assembly yards. The build- 
ing and equipping of a ship involves a great 
number of smaller contracts and an infinite 
variety of products—small motors, conduit 
and wiring, bolts and nuts, pots and pans 
for the galley, furnishings for the staterooms, 
and all the rest. The shipyards farm out 
two-thirds of the work that goes into a large 
ship. 

os ° . * s 

In addition to common-use items, Com- 
merce Department buying creates many op- 
portunities for small business of this region. 
For example: the Weather Bureau buys a 
wide variety of items, especially meteor- 
ological instruments such as barometers, 
theodolites and thermometers, special graph 
paper, and electronic and electrical parts— 
transformers, cable clamps, sockets and 
switches, and so forth. 

The National Bureau of Standards pur- 
chases annually about $144 million worth of 
optic, scientific and electronic equipment 
and machinery. It also purchases about $11, 
million worth of materials such as chemicals 
and shop supplies. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration dur- 
ing the last half of last year spent $7.7 mil- 
lion for materials and construction, of which 
$3.6 million, or 46 percent, went to small 
business. Some of this is electronic equip- 
ment for radar and communications along 
the Federal airways. 

s * . + s 


Our new public works programs will make 
business for small business. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is starting a 5-year, 
$246 million program for improvement of the 
Federal airways system. Expenditure of $40 
million in the year beginning July 1 will 
break down to about $26 or $27 million for 
equipment and the remaining $24 million 
for construction. In the past small concerns 
have furnished many of the CAA’s trans- 
mitters and receivers, engine generators and 
other electrical equipment, and built many 
of its control towers and other installations 
along 72,000 miles of Federal airways. 

After the President’s great new highway 
program is passed by Congress, those of you 
who are in construction work—or who fur- 
nish equipment and supplies to contractors— 
will feel the effects of the steady nationwide 
buildup of roadbuilding. 

* * s * * 

Traditionally {n this country we look to 
small business as the seedbed for economic 
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harvests of plenty for all the people. Men 
starting up new small firms are constantly 
injecting new ideas, new products, and new 
rivalries into business. They keep free en- 
terprise an enterprising thing, and stimulate 
improvement in the standard of living. This 
creative drive in business is a very precious 
thing which we must preserve. 
o - oF * * 


The entire Eisenhower administration has 
been vigorously at work findings ways to 
strengthen the position of small business. 
One way, of course, is the Government’s pro- 
curement operations, the subject of this 
meeting today. During the last half of last 
year, throughout the civilian agencies, of the 
items costing $25 or more, nearly one-half 
the dollar volume+49.1 percent, to be exact— 
went to small business. 

The welfare of the United States demands 
maximum participation in public projects by 
our small-business firms. Everybody bene- 
fits. More concerns get orders which help 
them to prosper and increase employment, 
Your payroll and tax dollars promote the 
development of your communities and the 
expansion of other businesses. And the Gov- 
ernment is able to shop for its needs in a 
broader market and get better prices, thus 
benefiting all taxpayers. 

- * s - * 


I wonder if all of you gentlemen know 
about the daily Synopsis published by the 
Commerce Department? I should think it 
would be a must for those interested in get- 
ting Federal business. It gives current in- 
formation received daily from military and 
civilian procurement offices of Federal agen- 
cies. 

There is a list of unclassified invitations 
to bid and requests for proposals or quota- 
tions, with description, quantity, invitation 
number, and opening date. Grouped to- 
gether are the proposed procurements espe- 
cially set aside to be awarded to small busi- 
ness, although the entire list is, of course, 
open to small business. 

Also listed are contract awards, both ad- 
vertised and negotiated, showing contractor 
and address, with dollar amounts and quan- 
tities, for contracts of $25,000 and over. This 
gives you leads to subcontracting opportuni- 
ties. 

A third section lists proposed sales of Gov- 
ernment surplus property by all executive 
agencies of the Government. 

The full title of this publication is the 
“Synopsis of U. 8S. Government Proposed Pro- 
curement; Sales and Contract Awards.” It 
is published daily, Monday through Friday, 
from Chicago bythe Commerce Department 
field service, and the subscription price is $7 
a year for 252 issues. You can get it by send- 
ing a check for $7 to the Commerce Depart- 
ment field office in Chicago. 





PARTIAL TEXT OF ADDRESS BY JOHN HAMLIN, 
Director FOR SMALL BUSINESS, OFFICE OF 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SuP- 
PLY AND LOGISTICS), AT SMALL BUSINESS 
PROCUREMENT CONFERENCE, EASTERN HIGH 
ScHOOL AUDITORIUM, BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 
21, 1956 


During the past 2 years the Department of 
Defense has revised its small-business pol- 
icies with the objective of doing a better 
job of assuring a fair share of defense pro- 
curement to small-business firms. 

We have found that generally speaking 
there is full agreement about what small 
firms want. They want a fair chance at the 
existing business, They feel that if they get 
this chance they will get a fair share and I 
am pleased to report that the statistics show 
this to be true. Small concerns are getting 
from 60 to 65 percent of the military busi- 
ness which is within their capabilities and 
are doing this in open competition with all 
comers. 

So our program, insofar as prime contracts 
are concerned, has aimed at making sure 
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that the military departments conduct their 
procurements in such a way that the small 
firms will have this equal opportunity. 

Within the past year we have undertaken 
to extend this concept to the important area 
of subcontracting. The defense business 
that small firms get as “primes” has been 
over $3 billion a year and we think the 
volume of business they receive as subcon- 
tractors, while not precisely known, may 
amount to $2 billion. We are presently en- 
listing the cooperation of our large prime 
contractors in this program. They are show- 
ing themselves very willing to go along with 
our objectives. 

Beginning July 1 many of these large con- 
tractors will record and report on their sub- 
contracting to small firms, and a year from 
now we will have some significant figures 
on this area of small-business assistance. 

Our responsibilities to small business un- 
der the law are shared with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. We have been working 
well as a team on our common objectives. 
The Department of Defense is giving the 
Small Business Administration its full co- 
operation on the program to earmark cer- 
tain procurement exclusively for small busi- 
ness. Under recent policy changes classified 
contracts are being reviewed for such set- 
asides, and further set-asides will be made 
unilaterally by military departments when 
Small Business Administration personnel are 
not present to share in the determination. 

All these programs have the continuous 
and vigorous leadership and support of Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson and of 
Assistant Secretary of Defense T. P. Pike. 

The present share of prime contract awards 
going to firms with fewer than 500 employees 
is running around 20 percent. It is possible 
that the total share going to small firms as 
prime or first tier subcontractors might be 
as high as 30 percent. What they get as 
lower tier contractor would have to be esti- 
mated and added to that to get a grand 
total. It is a plain fact that the increasing 
cost and complexity of modern weapons is 
making it harder and harder to increase the 
share of prime awards to small concerns, but 
in spite of this handicap the share dur- 
ing recent periods is actually higher than 
the average for the past 5 years. We are 
proud of that record. 

Sound small-business policy is the start- 
ing point for any well-conceived effort to 
help small business. We believe we now have 
that policy in the Department of Defense. 
But we recognize that it is a starting point 
and that its full fruition depends on the 
understanding and consistent implementa- 
tion of these policies by the military depart- 
ments. We are getting that kind of imple- 
mentation. I am glad that we have here 
representatives of the military departments 
from the procuring activities who see these 
policies in their day-to-day operations, and 
who can tell you how they are working in 
the field, and how they are producing more 
awards for small-business concerns, 


PARTIAL Text OF ADDRESS BY ORMONDE A. Kies, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF 
FAacIuiTigs, aT SMALL BUSINESS PROCURE- 
MENT CONFERENCE, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM, BALTIMORE, Mb., JUNE 21, 1956 


“Of a total annual procurement for goods 
and services of approximately $565 million 
in 1955, approximately $385 million is lim- 
ited as to source, either by statute or market 
peculiarities, to big business such as rail- 
roads, airlines, utilities, prison industries, 
truck manufacturers, Government Printing 
Office and others. However, of the remaining 
$180 million which represents procurement 
for which the Department exercises policy 
and administrative control and final con- 
tracting authority, over 90 percent or ap- 
proximately $165 million was spent with 
small business contracts in 1955, 
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“These figures are interesting not only 
from a standpoint of private enterprise but 
to small business concerns. If we add to this 
figure the approximately $25 million of cap- 
ital investment required for construction of 
new buildings under our leasing program in 
1955, the Department entered into over 87,000 
small business contracts all over the United 
States, totaling about $190 million.” 

Mr. Kieb discussed briefly the urgent need 
for a postal rate increase this year. “A mod- 
est increase in postal rates,” Mr. Kieb said, 
“would enable us to provide in the next 5 
years more of the modern equipment we so 
vitally need today. Material handling equip- 


ment of all kinds such as baskets, basket. 


dumpers, conveyers, lift trucks, modern 
sorting cases, automatic sorting equipment, 
modern lighting, air conditioning, stools, ve- 
hicles, business machines, automatic stamp 
dispensers, patron mail sorting racks, new 
bank-type counter lines and other patron 
service facilities to make possible modern 
work-flow production lines to bring our 
postal plant up to date and to serve the in- 
creasing growth of this great country of 
ours.” 


In the 3 years it has been in operation the 
Small Business Administration has been able 
with the cooperation of other Government 
departments and agencies, to have set aside 
for competitive award to small firms, more 
than $1 billion in Government contracts. 


This represents Government business that, 
through our cooperative efforts, is reserved 
exclusively for small firms. We are proud 
of this record, but we are also determined to 
improve upon it. This conference is one 
facet of our continuing effort in this regard. 

Government aSsistance to small business 
is spread over many departments and agen- 
cies, each having a definite area of operation. 
All of the departments and agencies repre- 
sented by speakers at this meeting are inti- 
mately in contact with countless thousands 
of small businesses—Department of Defense, 
Department of Commerce, General Services 
Administration, Post Office Department, De- 
partment of the Interior, Department of 
Agriculture, and Veterans’ Administration, 
to name a few. 


Then there are the Treasury Department 
on tax laws, Federal Trade Commission on 
fair practices, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and Department of Justice in anti- 
trust matters. 

President Eisenhower, recognizing that fos- 
tering of small business should be a team 
operation, recently created a Cabinet Level 
Committee embracing major activities of the 
Government in the small-business area. As 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, I have the honor of serving on this 
new committee. We are studying all the 
areas in which Government fosters small 
businesses, with a view to recommending to 
the President strengthening where advisable, 
either by administrative action or legisla- 
tion. 

And so, you see, there is a wealth of in- 
formation available to small businesses sim- 
ply for the asking—a goid mine of knowledge. 
An example, relevant to this conference is 
the Synopsis of United States Government 
Sales and Contract Awards, published by the 
Department of Commerce. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce Mueller will tell you more 
about this publication when he speaks. 

Yes, this small-business conference exem- 
plifies how Government, Federal, State, and 
local, can work together in close coopera- 
tion with private groups and individual con- 
cerns. Our thanks go to all who have co- 
operated in making this conference a success. 

Never before, I think, has anything of this 
magnitude been attempted. The services, 
the skills, the exhibits assembled here are 
Yor you proprietors of small firms to see. All 
of this is before you to make the most of. 

The men who will speak to you know all 
the answers. So now, let’s move on and 
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when you have learned what you came here 
to learn and go to sharpening your pencils, 
may good luck be with you. 





ParTta, Text oF ApprEsS By WENDELL B. 
BARNES, ADMINISTRATOR, SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, aT SMALL BUSINESS PRO- 
CUREMENT CONFERENCE, EASTERN HIGH 
ScHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 21, 1956 


As Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration I extend to all of you a 
cordial welcome to this Small Business Con- 
ference. Here we see in this representative 
gathering live evidence of the vitality and 
enterprise of owners and proprietors of small 
businesses. 

Some of you have come many miles to 
attend, thereby giving added evidence of 
your enterprise and eagerness to grow, pro- 
vide more jobs and in all improve the wel- 
fare of your respective communities. 

We have been honored by the presence and 
welcoming remarks of Governor McKeldin, 
who gave further indication of his concern 
for the welfare of small businesses by issuing 
a proclamation designating this day as Small 
Business Day. 

This, indeed, is high recognition of the 
importance of forever maintaining freedom 
of opportunity. Of course, this phrase “free- 
dom of opportunity” is all-inclusive. It in- 
cludes freedom of choice and freedom to do 
business under fair ground rules and free- 
dom to share in supplying goods and services 
to the Government. 

I believe that all of you as well as all of 
us in Government thank the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce for cosponsoring this 
Small Business Conference. Mr. Harrison 
Garrett, president of the association, has 
been very active in helping to make this 
conference a success. 

It is the plan of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, with the cooperation of other 
Government departments and agencies, to 
hoid procurement conferences in other parts 
of the country after the pattern of today’s 
conference. 

Requests have come from various parts of 
the country for such a conference as this 
one. Where the local trade associations and 
civic-minded citizens express this desire, we 
shall do all that we can to comply. 

As I see it nothing but good can result 
from this Small Business Conference and 
others to be held. Every one benefits: Small 
business, the communities and*the Govern- 
ment through broadened sources of supply. 

This is a work conference. We have a lot 
of ground to cover and I kriow you are eager 
to get started. One of the great values of 
a conference such as this is that it provides 
an opportunity for us in Government to be- 
come acquainted with you men who are 
in business. 

The Small Business Administration has 
only one job assigned to it by the Congress 
and the President. That job is to help small 
business. 

We have services to help small firms. We 
are proud of what we have done, but we are 
not complacent and resting on our oars. As 
you know the problems of small business are 
manifold and with your help we shall meet 
the challenge eager and determined. 

We want to know you better, and to pro- 
vide you with a means of finding out at first 
hand the services available to you in your 
Government. We want to know your prob- 
lems, your needs, and we want to improve 
our services to meet these needs. 

We will be frank with you, and I know you 
will speak frankly to us. From such an ex- 
change of viewpoints, I am sure much good 
will come. 

One of the major continuing responsibili- 
ties of the Small Business Administration is 
to see to it that small firms have an oppor- 
tunity to get a fair share of Government 
business. 
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This is important. As you know, the 
United States Government tis the largest pur- 
chaser of goods and services in the world. It 
is only fair and just that small firms share 
in supplying their Government’s needs. In- 
deed, small firms with their specialized skills 
often can underbid large companies. 

It is the main purpose of this conference 
to provide a means for proprietors of small 
firms in this area to find out what products 
and services the Government wants to buy 
that they can perhaps furnish, and to show 
them how they can compete effectively for 
this business. 

Our Federal Government is large and di- 
verse. There are, there must be, many com- 
plexities in dealing with any branch of it. 
I know how bewildering, how frustrating it 
can be, sometimes, to businessmen, large or 
small, when they visit Washington. 

Here is where larger firms frequently have 
an advantage over smaller firms. They not 
only have whole departments that are con- 
cerned only with selling to the Government, 
but they also have representatives in Wash- 
ington who are constantly on the job helping 
them sell their products to the Government, 

There is a widespread belief among busi- 
nessmen, particularly proprietors of small 
firms, that it is futile to try to deal with the 
Government unless you can have a repre- 
sentative in Washington, a “5 percenter.” 

That is not true, and I am sure that when 
this conference comes to a close, you will be 
wholeheartedly in agreement with me on 
this. 

But we must never forget that small busi- 
nesses often have an inherent advantage 
over big business. Not all products can be 
mass-produced. In this complex mechanical 
age, great individual skills are often re- 
quired—and it frequently happens that 
these skills, the devotion to detail and pride 
in craftmanship, are most marked in small 
firms. That is why large firms often call on 
smaller firms to provide them with the highly 
specialized component parts they must have 
to make the complicated machines our in- 
dustry requires. 

We want to help you make the most of the 
unique skills you may have. 

The Small Business Administration is so 
organized that it can and does provide all 
of the essential services needed to help small 
firms bid competitively on Government con- 
tracts. 

At our procurement center, right here in 
Baltimore, we have on file every day up-to- 
date bid invitations from all of the major 
procurement centers in this area. This pro- 
curement center provides a ready means for 
firms to learn authoritatively what the Gov- 
ernment is buying in this area. Many busi- 
nessmen make use of it regularly to increase 
their business. 

John Hamlin, Director for Small Business, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics), said that during the 
past 2 years the Department of Defense has 
revised its small-business policies with the 
objective of doing a better job of assuring 
a fair share of defense procurement to small 
business firms. Mr. Hamlin said: 

“Small concerns are getting from 60 per- 
cent to 65 percent of the military business 
which is within their capabilities and are 
doing this in open competition with all 
comers. 

“Our program, insofar as prime contracts 
is concerned, has aimed at making sure that 
the military departments conduct their pro- 
curements in such a way that the small 
firms will have this equal opportunity. 

“Within the past year we have under- 
taken to extend this concept to the impor- 
tant area of subcontracting. The defense 
business that small firms get as ‘primes’ has 
been over $3 billion a year and we think 
the volume of business they receive as sub- 
contractors, while not precisely known, may 
amount to $2 billion. We are presently en- 
listing the cooperation of our large prime 
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contractors in this program. They are show- 
ing themselves very willing to go along with 
our objectives. 

“Our responsibilities to small business 
under the law are shared with the Small 
Business Administration. We have been 
working well as a team on our common ob- 
jectives. The Department of Defense is 
giving the Small Business Administration its 
full cooperation on the program to earmark 
certain procurement exclusively for small 
business. 

Under recent policy changes classified con- 
tracts are being reviewed for such set-asides, 
and further set-asides will be made unilat- 
erally by military departments when Small 
Business Administration personnel are not 
present to share in the determination. 

“All of these programs have the continu- 
ous and vigorous leadership and support of 
Secretary of Defense Charlies E. Wilson and 
of Assistant Secretary of Defense T. P. Pike.” 

Frederick H. Mueller, Assistant Secretary 
for Domestic Affairs, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, said that the “entire 
Eisenhower administration has been vigor- 
ously at work finding ways to strengthen the 
position of small business.” Mr. Mueller 
said: 

“During the last half of last year, through- 
out the civilian agencies, of the items cost- 
ing $25 or more, nearly one-half the dollar 
volume—49.1 percent to be exact—went to 
small business. 

“The welfare of the United States demands 
maximum participation in public projects 
by our small business firms. Everybody 
benefits. More concerns get orders which 
help them to prosper and increase employ- 
ment. Your payroll and tax dollars promote 
the development of your communities and 
the expansion of other businesses. And the 
Government is able to shop for its needs in 
a broader market and get better prices, thus 
benefiting all taxpayers. 

“In its own purchasing activities the De- 
partment of Commerce always has small 
business in mind. Our procurement of items 
costing more than $25 during the last half of 
1955 involved 31,994 different orders or con- 
tracts and of these, 23, orders, or 73.8 
percent, went to small business. 

“Dollarwise, this procurement. totaled 
$116,015,295 and the small-business portion 
was $25,052,886, or 21.6 percent. This over- 
all percentage would be much greater except 
for the fact that about 70 percent of our 
procurement was by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, mainly in contracts for construction 
and repair of oceangoing vessels which could 
be handled only by large shipyards. Except 
for the Maritime phase, about 61 percent of 
Commerce Department procurement was 
channeled to small business. 

“In.connection with the Maritime work, it 
should be remembered, however, that ship- 
yards are mainly assembly yards. The build- 
ing and equipping of a ship involves a great 
number of smaller contracts and an infinite 
variety of products—small motors, conduit 
and wiring, bolts and nuts, pots and pans for 
the galley, furnishings for the staterooms, 
and all the rest. The shipyards farm out 
two-thirds of the work that goes into a large 
ship. 

“Our new public works programs will make 
business for small business. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is starting a 5-year, 
$246 million program for improvement of the 
Federal airways system. Expenditure of $40 
million in the year beginning July 1 will 
break down to about $26 million or $27 mil- 
lion for equipment and the remaining $24 
million for construction. In the past, small 
concerns have furnished many of the CAA’s 
transmitters and receivers, engine generators 
and other electrical equipment, and built 
many of its control towers and other instal- 
lations along 72,000 miles of Federal airways. 

“After the President’s great new highway 
program is passed by Congress, those of you 
who are in construction work—or who fur- 
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nish equipment and supplies to contractors— 
will feel the effects of the steady nationwide 
buildup of road building.” 

John S. Patterson, Deputy Administrator 
of the Veterans Administration, said that out 
of the VA’s purchases of more than $148 
million in supplies, equipment, and plant 
improvements in 1955, small-business con- 
cerns were awarded more than $69,000,000 in 
contracts. Mr. Patterson said: 

“This constituted 60 percent of the Vet- 
erants’ Administration’s total purchases. We 
use approximately 10,000 items in our hos- 
pitals, centers, homes, regional offices and 
supply depots, items that range from every 
medical supply and equipment used in a 
clinic and a hospital, every type of food and 
equipment used in a dining room and cafe- 
teria and numerous articles of clothing both 
in hospital and civilian categories. 

‘‘We have always encouraged small business 
to compete in financing our requirements. 
We endeavor to keep our purchase quantities 
small enough to be attractive to small busi- 
ness. Our invitations permit offering partial 
quantities in cases where small business 
cannot conveniently handle our full require- 
ments. In fact, 97 percent of our purchases 
are in amounts of less than $10,000. In ad- 
dition, in cooperation with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, we set aside certain 
purchases specifically for award only to small 
business concerns.” 

D. Otis Beasley, Administrative Assistant 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, said 
that the Department uses to the fullest ex- 
tent possible the so-called open market pur- 
chase authority for purchases of $500 and 
under. Mr. Beasley said: 

“Our purchasing officers are expected to 
check current market prices and where feas- 
ible, secure informal quotations in advance, 
to assure themselves that the Government 
obtains the lowest prices for the supplies 
needed. 

“For purchases ranging in excess of $500 to 
many thousands which might be spent for a 
single piece of high veltage electrical equip- 
ment—or in the case of construction, the 
many millions involved in building a major 
dam—we solicit bids by general advertising. 

“In April 1956 new procedures were in- 
stalled in all procurement offices doing an- 
nual business in excess of $500,000. These 
procedures were worked out with represen- 
tatives of the Small Business Administration. 

“Under our new program, each major field 
office will be advised by its counterpart field 
office of the Small Business Administration, 
and will screen every contemplated purchase 
over $1,000 before invitations to bid are is- 
sued. Whenever feasible, purchases will be 
reserved for small business, if a sufficient 
number of small-business suppliers are avail- 
able, and if the prices and delivery terms are 
considered acceptable.” 

Clifton E. Mack, Commissioner of Federal 
Supply for the General Services Administra- 
tion, the central civilian buying agency of 
the Government, said that more than 57 per- 
cent of all GSA purchases are now being 
placed with small businesses. Mr. Mack said: 

“Small business firms play an integral role 
in our supply system. Not only do they share 
in our local purchasing throughout the 
country, but they get a portion of our na- 
tional purchasing programs from which all 
agencies are supplied. 

“We buy principally standard items of 
manufacture, such as tools, motors, wire and 
cable, and about 50,000 other items.” 

T. M. Baldauf, Chief, Procurement and 
Property Management Division, Department 
of Agriculture, said that the Department 
buys from commercial sources about $50 
million annually of goods, services and con- 
struction, and practically all of it is on a 
competitive bid basis. Mr. Baldauf said: 

“Seventy percent or more of our orders and 
purchasing dollars go to small business. 

“We fight forest fires, we control insect 
epidemics using chemicals and airplanes; we 
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build buildings, roads, and other structures; 
we maintain buildings, camp grounds, for- 
ests, streams, etc.; we maintain laboratories 
using many chemicals for research; we con- 
tract for research; we provide market news 
services and statistical services involving 
high-speed electronic equipment; we buy 
and store agricultural commodities; we 
maintain loan and insurance services; we 
seed range pastures; we maintain a radio 
communications network for our forest fire 
lookouts; and many more.” 

Ormande A. Kieb, Assistant Postmaster 
General, Bureau of Facilities, Post Office De- 
partment, said that of a total Post Office 
annual procurement for goods and services 
of approximately $565 million in 1956, ap- 
proximately $385 million is limited as to 
source, either by statute or market peculiari- 
ties, to big business such as railroads, air- 
lines, utilities, prison industries, truck 
manufacturers, Government Printing Office 
and others. Mr. Kieb added: 

“However, of the remaining $180 million 
which represent procurement for which the 
Department exercises policy and administra- 
tive ocntrol and final contracting authority, 
over 90 percent or approximately $165 million 
was spent with small-business contracts in 
1955.” 

Twenty-three displays, most of them fea- 
turing products needed by large Government 
prime contractors and by the Department of 
Defense, that are suitable for small-business 
manufacture, were set up in the corridors of 
Baltimore’s Eastern High School, where the 
conference was held. 

Three exhibits, showing products needed 
for various atomic energy programs, were 
arranged by three prime contractors for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The displays 
were provided by E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Corporation’s Savannah River project, Aiken, 
S. C.; General Electric Corporation, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, Pittsburgh. 

The Air Research Development Command, 
Baltimore, headquarters for the Air Force’s 
research and development, sent to the con- 
ference the entire outer assembly of its 
“Falcon” guided missile. Many of the parts 
for the missile are supplied by small firms 
under subcontracts. 

Other displays of products suitable for 
manufacturing by small firms were arranged 
by Flight Refueling Corp., Baltimore; Fair- 
child Aviation Corp., Hagerstown, Md; Ben- 
dix Aviation Co., Towson, Md., and the Glen 
L. Martin Co., Baltimore, which has the prime 
contract for the Air Force's flight refueling 
program, 





The Supreme Court Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court is at it again. The latest 
act of the Court in the field of legislation, 
a field set aside by the Founding Fathers 
for the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Congress, in its decision re- 
moving the teeth from the security loy- 
alty program. This program was set up 
by the executive department and subse- 
quently ratified by the Congress. The 
Court has ruled by majority decision 
that the security loyalty law does not ap- 
ply to Federal employees not working in 
so-called sensitive jobs. This act, of 
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eourse, if permitted to go unchallenged 
is a fatal blow at the efforts of the exec- 
utive and legislative departments of the 
Government to root out and keep out of 
the Government subversive employees. 


In holding that the law only applies to 
sensitive jobs, the question is raised: 
Who decides what is sensitive? Who 
can say, for instance, that a messenger 
transmitting highly classified Govern- 
ment papers is not as capable of sabo- 
taging the defense program or the Gov- 
ernment itself as the Secretary of De- 
fense? Who determines whether a me- 
chanic who might be called upon in an 
emergency to repair some minor part on 
an automobile or an airplane used by 
high-ranking Government officials oc- 
cupies a sensitive position or not? 

Mr. Speaker, several days ago two 
splendid editorials pointing up these and 
other questions appears in a number of 
the papers of the Hearst newspaper syn- 
dicate. Under leave to extend our re- 
marks we submit them herewith: 

{From the New York Daily Mirror of 
June 13, 1956] 


THE Court INTRUDES 


The United States Supreme Court, 6 to 3, 
has knocked the props from under the 
Eisenhower administration’s security-loy- 
alty program in a curious decision, bitterly 
dissented from, which holds that only those 
Federal workers who hold sensitive jobs 
may be dismissed as security risks. 

This is another invasion by the Court of 
the legislative and executive arms of the 
Government and interference with their 
functions, contrary to the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Justice Tom Clark, speaking for himself 
and the other two dissenters, Justices 
Stanley F. Reed and Sherman Minton, noted 
clearly both the intent of Congress and the 
authority of President Eisenhower to ex- 
tend the security program to the whole 
Government—an intent and authority which 
the majority of the Court now denies. 

“By this action,” says Justice Clark, “the 
Court so interprets the act (a 1950 statute) 
as to intrude itself into Presidential pol- 
icymaking. This the Court should not do 
and especially here where the Congress has 
ratified the President’s action.” 

Now the Government faces the prospect 
of returning to its payrolls many discharged 
“security risks” who also may be compen- 
sated for lost pay. 

Is a Federal job a vested right? The 
Supreme Court—acting where both the 
district court and the court of appeals re- 
fused to take action—appears to believe so. 

President Eisenhower’s standard was 
“complete and unswerving loyalty.” The 
Court has tumbled that standard and, in 
the dissenters’ words, “stricken down the 
most effective weapon against subversive 
activity available to the Government.” 

The field is open. The Government now 
cannot demand loyalty in all jobs. Fed- 
eral employment is no longer a privilege, 
but a right—bulwarked by a decision 
which is a blanket invitation for subversives 
of all kinds. 





[From the New York Journal-American of 
June 13, 1956] 


DANGEROUS RULING 


The majority decision of the Supreme 
Court limiting the administration to dis- 
missing disloyal employees only when they 
are working in so-called sensitive jobs seems 
to us to be based on a dangerous and dis- 
torted interpretation. 

When you boil away the technicalities in- 
volved you arrive at the implicit assump- 
tion that a security risk is a risk only when 
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he or she fs {n a postion to influence the 
Nation’s defense or policy procedures, and 
otherwise is comparatively harmless. This 
is an appalling fallacy. 

We are in absolute agreement with the 
dissenting minority of three Justices that 
the majority decision “has stricken down 
the most effective weapon against subver- 
sive activity available to the Government.” 

In 1950, when Congress passed the law 
permitting dismissal of security risks in 11 
sensitive Government units, it very carefully 
included in the act permission to the Presi- 
dent to extend its provisions to other agen- 
cies as he deemed necessary in the national 
interest. 

President Eisenhower thereafter by Execu- 
tive order extended them to the entire Gov- 
ernment. 

He was incontrovertibly right. 
senting opinion points out: “One never 
knows just which job is sensitive. The jan- 
itor might prove to be in as important a 
spot securitywise as the top employee in the 
building.” 

One Communist in any branch of the Gov- 
ernment, in any level of job, is dangerous. 
He or she is committed to the overthrow of 
the United States, and under the pattern 
of party discipline will try to establish a nest 
of fellow conspirators, and to infect other 
employees with the poison of treachery. 

The administration and Congress ought to 
act promptly against this threat to the se- 
curity program. Either the Executive order 
ought to be revised to nullify the techni- 
calities raised in the majority decision, or 
the act itself ought to be rewritten. 

There should be no sanctuary anywhere 
for a security risk in the Government. 


As the dis- 





Indoor Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 . 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, with 
more than 350 acres under glass the 
Cleveland area has the greatest concen- 
tration of greenhouses in the United 
States. Since a large portion of this ex- 
tensive acreage is located within the 23d 
congressional district which I am privi- 
leged to represent, it is with a great 
amount of pride that I insert in the 
Recorp at this point an article appearing 
in the June 1956 issue of the Clevelander 
entitled “Indoor Farmers.” It is the suc- 
cess story of an extremely important seg- 
ment of our agricultural economy—the 
vegetable growers of America—and I 
heartily recommend it to your attention. 

The article follows: 

INDOOR FARMERS 

Tt all began 70 years ago in the winter 
of 1886 when Martin L. Ruetenik, a truck 
farmer on Schaaf Road, combined a sash- 
bed—a hillside with southern exposure—and 
heat from the flue of a wood- and coal- 
burning boiler, to produce the first vege- 
tables raised under glass in the Cleveland 
area. Today, the annual crop of Cleveland 
greenhouse grown vegetables, valued at $12 
million is raised in the greatest concentra- 
tion of greenhouses in the country—and 
third largest in the entire world. 

Mr. Ruetenik’s neighbors quickly realized, 
as he did, that raising fresh vegetables out 
of season was profitable and by 1900, there 
were 5 acres under glass. Now there are 
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more than 350 acres under glass in the 
Cleveland area with a total valuation of $25 
million. 

While it was by chance that the green- 
house industry was started on Schaaf Road, 
on the rim of the industrial Ruhr of America, 
the Cuyahoga Valley, it was not by chance 
that it prospered and grew to its present 
stature. 

During the early 1900’s there was great 
reluctance on the part of the few successful 
greenhouse operators to share their knowl- 
edge of either plant operation or growing 
procedures. Fortunately, this feeling did 
not last long and soon the hothouse opera- 
tors, as they were called then, were meeting 
with some regularity to discuss their mutual 
problems. In 1926, these forward-looking 
indoor farmers formed the Cleveland Hot- 
house Vegetabls Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, whose purpose was “to establish 
standards for grading, packing, and wrap- 
ping; to study production and markets, and 
otherwise to promote the welfare of the hot- 
house vegetable industry.” 

A. C. Bartter, who today operates the Co- 
lumbia Hills and Butternut Ridge Green- 
houses, was the first president. John Hoag, 
operator of John Hoag & Sons Greenhouses 
in Rocky River, was elected vice president 
and later became the second president of the 
association. 

The original articles of agreement were 
signed by 19 members representing 2534 
acres of farms under glass. At the last an- 
nual meeting held in April of this year, the 
Cleveland Greenhouse Vegetable Growers’ 
Association (name changed in 1949) number- 
ing almost 100 members and representing al- 
most 350 acres, unanimously reelected Paul 
Ruetenik, son of the pioneer greenhouse 
grower, as president; E. D. Hoag, son of the 
second president of the association, as vice 
president; and C. W. Sanderson, son-in-law 
of the association's first president, as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

For the past 30 years, this organization has 
handled many matters including national 
and local legislation, research, study and dis- 
tribution of seed, purchase and supply of 
greenhouse materials, membership and news 
and information about greenhouse-grown 
products. 

In 1951 the Cleveland Greenhouse Vege- 
table Growers Association made history by 
spearheading a drive to be the first industry 
to make a gift to the Government. A green- 
house, valued at $18,000, was presented to 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Wooster on behalf of the Ohio Vegetable 
Growers Association. John Hoag, president 
of the local association at the time, stated: 

“Our purpose in this gift is to help the 
Government to help us to help ourselves. 
We have many problems that are peculiar to 
our own industry—problems upon which the 
scientists at the experiment station work 
constantly. It did not seem fair to us to ask 
the State to foot all the cost of this work, or 
to ask others in the farm field to pay for the 
solution of our problems. The idea of this 
greenhouse was first put to our Cleveland 
group. It was approved and we contacted 
associations in Toledo, Columbus, and Cin- 
cinnati and the State organization. They 
all went along as did growers not in the as- 
sociations. We appreciate the work done for 
us here and we hope that this house will help 
the fellows who are helping us.” 

In accepting the gift, on behalf of the 
State, Dean L. L. Rummell, of the Ohio State 
University College of Agriculture and head 
of the experiment station, commented: 

“This gift marks an event unprecedented 
in farm annals in this State. It typifies 
the spirit of this vegetable segment of our 
great agricultural economy. The vegetable 
growers comprise the only major farm seg- 
ment which has never received the benefits 
of Government price supports, marketing 
agreements, or acreage allotments. They 
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have run their own show in peace and war 
and always given the American consumer 
the best bargain in the market basket.” 

Greenhouse operators from all over the 
State now gather each year at Wooster for 
Ohio Greenhouse Day. The results of hun- 
dreds of experiments with seeds, plants, fer- 
tilizers, and greenhouse methods and pro- 
cedures are tabulated, explained, and evalu- 
ated in an all-day session. 

An aggressive research program under the 
direction of Walter Pretzer, chairman of this 
committee, son-in-law of Martin L. Ruetenik, 
and operator of the original Reutenik Gar- 
dens, keeps the Cleveland greenhouse vege- 
table growers in the leading position in the 
country in the production of tomatoes, leaf 
and Bibb lettuce, cucumbers, radishes, and 
watercress. In addition to numerous field 
trips throughout the year to other green- 
house areas in this country, sponsored by 
the association last summer, Mr. Pretzer 
organized a 45-day tour of Europe to study 
and report on greenhouse conditions abroad. 

The active procedures and policies of the 
Cleveland Greenhouse Vegetable Growers As- 
Sociation are best exemplified by a recent 
statement of Paul Ruetenik who, in addition 
to being head of the local association, is also 
president of the Vegetable Growers’ Associa- 
tion of America. Commenting on President 
Eisenhower's recent veto of the farm bill, 
Ruetenik said: 

“The bill as finally approved by the Con- 
gress fell far short of solving the current 
farm situation. The continuance of the 
worn-out inadequate piecemeal approach 
which attempted to facilitate a social need by 
preventing the accomplishment of an eco- 
nomic need should have been terminated at 
the close of the Korean war.” 

Pointing with pride to the policies of the 
vegetable growers, he said: 

“We have never asked for Government 
supports and our members are in a far better 
economic position under the law of supply 
and demand than those commodity groups 
who have relied upon Government price sup- 
ports. Rigid price supports have not only 
aggravated the present farm price situation 
but have shifted the difficulties to vegetable 
growers and other unsupported commodities 
when restricted acreage was diverted to these 
other crops.” 

Mr. Ruetenik added that the Vegetable 
Growers Association recommends a compul- 
sory across-the-board application of the soil- 
bank program as a means of solving over- 
production supplemented by an aggressive 
marketing program. 

With this fine spirit of cooperation, plus 
the individual and collective efforts of these 
indoor farmers, it is no wonder that Cleve- 
land became the greenhouse center of the 


country. ‘ 





Commencement Address by John S. 
Patterson, Deputy Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, at Consolidated Com- 
munity High School, Mount Carroll, 
Ill., Jane 1, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include a commence- 
ment address which was delivered by my 
good friend, John S. Patterson, Deputy 
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Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, at the 
Consolidated Community High School, 
Mount Carroll, Ill., on June 1, 1956, to- 
gether with the commencement pro- 
gram: 

YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 


You are kind indeed to invite me to Join 
you on this occasion. 

Just as you regard this as your school, so 
did I regard it as mine. For here I spent 
4 of the most memorable years of my life. 
Here I formed habits of mind and spirit that 
have guided me to this day. 

I don’t mind telling you—I went through 
a lot of soul-searching, thinking about this 
evening’s commencement. What message 
could I bring you that might have some iota 
of permanent value? 

As I thought about it, I recalled a story my 
son Dick told me. Dick is a medical student 
at the University of North Carolina. 

North Carolina has an economics professor 
who’s noted for his tough exams. If you 
think exams at Mount Carroll were tough, 
try to visualize one 10 times as hard. 

Well, just before Christmas midterms were 
coming along, and the students had studied 
for long weeks. The fateful morning arrived, 
and the professor walked into the classroom 
and wrote one single question on the black- 
board: 

“What caused the depression?” 

A tow-headed young man, sitting in the 
back of the room, pondered a bit, then wrote 
the following words in his examination blue 
book and left the room. 

“God only knows. I don’t. Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

In due time, the professor returned the 
blue book. And here’s what he had written: 

“God gets 100-percent. You get zero. 
Happy New Year.” 

The question I’m going to attempt to 
answer this evening is even tougher. What 
guideposts of life can I point out to you? 
What thoughts can I share with you, as you 
embark upon new ventures? No man on 
earth can presume to have the answers. All 
that one can do is point to those principles 
that have served him well * * * and hope 
that they will have some validity for others. 

What we are doing here this evening is be- 
ing repeated in schools throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. Our earliest col- 
onists, and the pioneers after them, set the 
pattern of education for all. From those 
days forward, the pattern has been enlarged. 
Today, publicly supported education has be- 
come as widely accepted as the air we breathe. 

We Americans dislike inequality. In edu- 
cational matters * * * ever since the days 
of our earliest colonists * * * we have de- 
spised it. Our goal in this country has always 
been * * * an opportunity to learn, and to 
go to school, for every boy and girl in our 
land, regardless of social and economic back- 
ground. 

We spend countless millions of dollars 
a year to reach this goal * * * but we're 
really not spending the money; we're invest- 
ing it. We're investing it in the future of 
the most precious asset of America * * * 
our children. 

If you young men and women are expe- 
riencing any of the emotions I felt the day 
I graduated from this school, you’re prob- 
ably keenly aware that in your hands, this 
night, you hold opportunity—golden oppor- 
tunity. And it’s a good feeling, an exhilarat- 
ing feeling. 

And it’s a feeling you're justified in hav- 
ing, for the road you have traveled has been 
rough in spots, but you have made the grade. 
There will be other rough roads in the 
future. They can’t be avoided in life. But 
you, I know, will travel them successfully, 
because we have faith in you, and you have 
faith in yourselves. 

Tonight we honor you for your achieve- 
ments. And we also honor others who have 
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played a part in helping you reach this most 
wonderful of nights—an important part, yet 
@ part performed with self-effacing modesty. 

Standing out in front are your fathers 
and mothers, fathers and mothers who have 
devoted their lives to making the dream of 
tonight come true. As a father, I share the 
rejoicing of all you parents, for refusing to 
allow setbacks and heartaches blunt your 
determination to help your children seek the 
opportunities, assume the responsibilities, 
and receive the benefits which are their due 
as free Americans. 

You young people may not realize it, and 
perhaps you won’t until you marry and have 
youngsters of your own, but we parents have 
worked pretty hard at bringing you up. It's 
been a labor of love and we've relished nearly 
every minute of it. All we ask in return is 
that, as year follows year, you take our places 
in the world. All we ask is that you pass 
along to your children that which we in- 
herited from our parents. 

Then there are your teachers. How fully 
they merit our honor on this night. We 
must never forget them. For they have done 
far more than teach the “three R’s.” They 
have molded character. They have instilled 
ideals. They have helped you learn to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong. They have given 
not just knowledge but wisdom. 

They have helped immeasurably to build 
good, true, young Americans, thinking Amer- 
icans, Americans better equipped to exercise 
their rights of citizenship by virtue of their 
education. 

One other group, an unsung group, de- 
serves recognition tonight for the part it has 
played in the education of our children. I 
am thinking of those men and women who 
have no children of their own. Yet we find 
them in the forefront in supporting the 
principle of education for all. 

To them all honor is due. Their passing 
unnoticed in these exercises would reveal an 
ingratitude beyond the ken of fairminded 
people. 

Education begins in the cradle and ends in 
the tomb. 

How true that is.- Education is a continu- 
ing process, going on from infancy to old 
ago. Perhaps that is why occasions like this 
are known as commencements. You young 
graduates are about to commence a new 
phase of your life, a new phase of your 
learning. The knowledge and wisdom you 
have acquired thus far are but a beginning. 

Surely, any high school or any college grad- 
uate who feels that his education is com- 
plete is shooting wide of the mark. 

Schooling provides the foundation, school- 
ing set up directional markers for the life 
that lies ahead. 

Commencement marks the beginning of 
education, not the end. 

And so tomorrow begins a new chapter of 
your education, a chapter that in large meas- 
ure will determine the course you follow the 
rest of your life. Plato, back in the days of 
ancient Greece, said it much better: “The 
directions in which education starts a man 
will determine his future life.” 

Patterns of life are as varied as they are 
intricate. Each of us is a weaver. Each 
must choose his own pattern. Some choose 
with extreme caution, others with no 
caution. 

But choose you must. 

Young men and women graduating from 
high schools will, in later time, become our 
business executives, lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, ministers, artisans, farmers, nurses, 
salesmen. You can be among them. But 
you must show wisdom in choosing your 
pattern of life. 

Every once in 4 while, some young man 
or woman takes great relish in pointing out 
to me that some of the most successful 
people in America never finished high school, 
while some college graduates have made dis- 
mal failures out of their lives. 
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I used to wonder about it myself. Then, 
after observing successful people for a good 
number of years, I came to realize they all 
had one quality in common: 

They had set themselves & goal. They 
knew where they were headed. 

The unsuccessful, regardless of their edu- 
cation, usually had no goal. They were 
drifting aimlessly. So a goal is essential. 
And how much easier it is to reach, if you 
have the education to go along with it. 

The pattern of life, the goal, is up to you: 
Butcher, baker, candlestick maker, doctor, 
lawyer, merchant chief * * * postman or 
President * * * farmer or financier. Any 
goal is worthy, if it’s the right one for you. 

But choose you must. 

As you go forth into the world, you grad- 
uates will find that you can place little de- 
pendence on cut-and-dried formulas for suc- 
cess. Success does not come in 10 easy les- 
sons. You get success the hard way * * * 
by exercising discernment to cut through 
the maze of sideroads and byroads of life 
on to the basic fundamentals. 

Each and every one of you will have to 
find your own way. And as you get along in 
life, you will find that the task becomes a 
bit easier. But you never can afford to relax 
your discernment, your search for the funda- 
mentals. 

And what are the fundamentals of life? 

I have several in mind. 

The first has to do with industriousness, a 
characteristic sometimes overlooked by 
young people. Hard work may be out of 
fashion in some places, but take my word 
for it: No one has yet found a suitable 
substitute. 

Once, when Mr. Edison was complimented 
on his genius, he hastened to reply that 
whatever success he enjoyed came from in- 
dustriousness, and little else. I’m sure you'll 
hear the same thing from any other success- 
ful person you might ask. 

Too often young persons are misled by 
appearance. What may look like idleness 
may not be idleness at all. It can be, in- 
stead, a reflection of deep mental concentra- 
tion. Anyone engrossed in meditation is 
even busier than he would be, were he de- 
voting physical energy to the problem at 
hand. 

The moral to all this is that undirected 
movement may very well be little more than 
fruitless motion. Therefore it is vital to 
give guidance to whatever we do. 

Otherwise * * * if we slash out in all di- 
rections at once * * * we'll find welling 
within us a growing spirit of frustration. 
And frustration has no place in a life dedi- 
cated to service and happiness. 

Young persons owe it to themselves, and 
to their Nation, to develop imagination. 

I like John Masefield’s remarks about 
imagination. Here’s what he said: “Man 





consists of body, mind, and imagination.- 


His body is faulty, his mind untruthworthy, 
but his imagination has made him remark- 
able. In some centuries, his imagination has 
made life on this plant an intense practice 
of all the lovelier energies.” 

Yes, imagination is an important funda- 
mental. But it, too, must be coupled with 
proper direction. Undirected imagination 
merely squanders man’s precious energies. 

The apex of a career, whatever its nature, 
is far more important than the beginning. 
High school graduates are too much in- 
clined to lay stress on the years immedi- 
ately ahead. Better it is to visualize the 
position you hope to occupy in middle-life— 
then set out to reach that position. 

The world is not as hungry for young en- 
deavor as it is for mature accomplishment. 

Industry and imagination lack much when 
not bolstered by persistency. Too many of 
us exert ourselves in spurts. Too many of 
us are derelict in following up great plans 
created by an active imagination. 

Dripping water wears away the stone. 
What we need these days is tenacity of pur- 
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pose that allows nothing to turn us aside. 
Want to travel the high-road of life? Try 
tenacity. 

Now let’s turn to another of the eternal 
virtues of mankind, the truth. 

Old Josh Billings—you might call him the 
Will Rogers of the 19th century—had 
something to say about truth that always 
will stay in my mind: “It is better to know 
nothing,” he said,, “than to know what 
ain’t so.” 

Or Francis Bacon said it a bit more ele- 
gantly: “No pleasure is comparable to the 
standing upon the vantage ground of truth.” 

We should remember forever that magnifi- 
cent beacon of light from the Scriptures: 
“The truth shall make you free.” 

Many of the ills of mankind spring from 
the soil of falsehood. Truth, no matter how 
much it may hurt, is to be preferred over 
rumor, gossip or half-truth. The man or 
woman who refuses to face the truth, wher- 
ever it might lead, lacks a fundamental rug- 
gedness. 

Such a person lives in fear, in uncertainty. 
Success does not come to those prone to 
evade the truth, to those unable to face up 
to it. For life is full of obstacles that can 
be met only by truth, obstacles that cannot 
be skirted by falsehood. 

Closely akin to truth is honesty. Those 
who seek the truth, and have no fear of the 
consequences, are honest above compare. 

Unfortunately, for too many of us, honesty 
consists of little more than abstaining from 
picking your neighbor’s pocket. But honesty 
goes further, much further, than that. 

I’ve heard people speak disparagingly of 
“vested interests” in things material. But 
do you realize we also can develop vested 
interests in ideas? 

Such “vested interests” retard growth. 
They stifle social progress. Truth and hon- 
esty can help us brush away the cobwebs of 
the mind caused by vested interests in ideas. 

Certainly, well-established notions and 
ideas have a place in our thinking * * * but 
not to the point where conflicting notions 
and ideas are cast away without notice or 
evaluation. 

It is well to change cautiously. In the 
presence of standpat no-change, progress 
cannot exist. Be willing to admit your errors 
and move on if you wish to progress. 

The wise man or woman maintains an open 
mind and an inquiring mind. Every new 
idea is weighed and weighted. If it is found 
sound and sensible, it is placed alongside 
those long-established ideas that have with- 
stood the test of time. 

We cannot maintain the open and inquir- 
ing mind without truth and honesty. We 
must strive forever to bring those two vital 
characteristics of civilized man to full frui- 
tion. Truth and honesty. Live by them, 
and a good and satisfying life is in store for 
you. 

“Know thyself,” said Socrates. 
thyself, control thyself, deny thyself.” 

“Know thyself,” and your days will be full 
and productive and satisfying upon this 
earth. 

“Control thyself,” harness your energies, 
give them direction, and success will be 
within your reach. . 

“Deny thyself,” avoid life’s excesses, be 
moderate, don’t look for the easy way, and 
you will discover the true meaning of your 
existence. 

I have given expression to only a few of the 
thoughts that dwell in my mind on this 
commencement day. 

There are other basic verities of life * * * 
and you young men and women will discover 
them for yourselves as you go out into the 
world. It’s all part of the continuing proc- 
ess of education that will remain with you 
for the rest of your days. 

As you go forth into the world, you carry 
the best wishes of all your fellow Americans. 
We shall mark your progress with pride and 
satisfaction. 


“Know 





June 25 

















May you ever be a credit to this great Na- 
tion of ours, to the institution which you are 
now leaving, to your beloved parents. 

May the God of Hosts shower His blessings 
upon each and every one of you. 


a 


Mount Carrot COMMUNITY HicH ScHoo.n 
COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 1, 1956 


Processional, Janice Whitehead, 

Invocation, Rev. John Main. 

Duet No. 4 (Garibaldi), flute duet, Sharon 
Isenhart and Sharon Spealman. 

Address, Mr. John S. Patterson, Deputy 
Administrator, Veterans’ Administration. 

Presentation of awards: Lions Club Award, 
DAR Good Citizenship Award, recognition of 
scholarship, M. J. Siebert, superintendent. 

Presentation of diplomas, Mr. Judson 
Grove. 

Benediction, Rev. John Main. 

Recessional, Janice Whitehead. (Audience 
is requested to be seated during the reces- 
sional.) 

Class roll: Gerald Bork, Eugene Brink- 
meier, Harlan Brunner, Kenneth Buck, Karen 
Christensen, Ted Colehour, Jr., Bradley Davis, 
James Eaton, Fred Flickinger, Leo Frederick, 
Eric Frost, Patricia Fulrath, Leo Gelwicks, 
William Gengenbach, Leroy Getz, Judson 
Grove, Barbara Hamilton, Shirley Hicks, 
Jeanine Hovorka, Martin Judd, Ruby Kauf- 
man, Joan Kearnaghan, Arvilla Keller, 
Charles Kinney, Jr., Arlan Kneale, Herbert 
Law, James McDearmon, Gary Morhardt, 
Carol Preston, Miles Raab, Ruby Randecker, 
Betty Rausch, Dennis Remrey, Glenda Rich- 
ter, Sharon Shiley, Linda Siefert, Mary Sue 
Sisler, Carol Smith, Earl Smith, Mary Glennis 
Thomson, Michael Williams, Dorothy Wub- 
ben, Karen Zugschwerdt. 

Junior escorts: Alice Crouse, Carolyn 
Mackay, Keith Dauphin, James Rogers. 





A Mission for Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Times of Sunday, June 24, 
1956, which discusses the forthcoming 
visit of Vice President Nrxon to the Phil- 
ippines. The editorial follows: 

A MISSION FoR NIXON 


Vice President Nixon has several times been 
called upon to undertake missions of what is 
called “good will.” The newest call is from 
the Philippines, and Mr. Nrxon and his wife 
will go there to represent the United States 
at the July 4 celebrations of the 10th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the inde- 
pendent Philippine Republic. This mission 
can be of great importance, and Americans 
will wish the Vice President the highest pos- 
sible degree of success. 

It must be confessed, with deep regret, that 
our relationships with the Philippines in 
recent months have been less satisfactory 
than we want them to be. Philippine Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay is a stanch friend 
of this country, and that very fact has helped 
to inspire a sort of anti-American campaign 
in Manila whose object, in part certainly, is 
to embarrass the President. 

The United States has contributed to the 
discontent in the Philippines through the 
failure to take more prompt and decisive 
action on the matter of American bases in 
the archipelago, and also through the failure, 
in some Congressional quarters, to under- 
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stand some of the more sensitive aspects of 
the Philippine-American trade relationship, 
Recently there has also been the complaint 
voiced in Manila that the United States has 
neglected or by-passed the Philippines in its 
eagerness to aid or to woo some other Asian 
states such as Thailand, India, and Indo- 
nesia. 

This last charge will not bear scrutiny 
when the entire Asian picture is put into 
focus. Our assistance has been large and 
will, we confidently hope, continue to be so. 

But relatively minor irritants can have an 
unfortunate effect on the attitudes of peo- 
ples where there is inadequate intercom- 
munication and possibly an inadequate basis 
of understanding. That seems to have been 
the case in respect to the Philippines. 

It seems appropriate that the United States 
should be represented by its highest avail- 
able public officer at this celebration. The 
Filipinos will be the first to appreciate the 
propriety of this international gesture, and 
it was wise and right to make it. From 
that vantage point Mr. Nixon has a chance 
to do a solid job in representing his country 
and contributing to the solution of vexa- 
tious problems. He should do it well. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include in 
the Recorp an editorial from the San 
Diego Union of Sunday, June 24, 1956, 
which discusses the Vice President’s di- 
rection of the Youth Fitness Conference. 
The editorial follows: 

VicE PRESIDENT HANDLES STRONG ROLE 


The able manner in which Vice President 
Nrxon took charge of the Youth Fitness Con- 
ference last week again showed his versa- 
tility. Mr. Nixon has the facility for filling 
in ably wherever needed. 

The Vice President’s keynote speech to the 
sports, military, and recreation leaders at- 
tending the fitness conference was similar 
to the kind of talk Mr. Eisenhower would 
have given. The address was packed with 
facts. It pointed up the problem directly. 
It contributed materially to the conference’s 
success. 

During his 314 years as Vice President, Mr. 
Nrxon has been called upon to handle a 
great variety of important assignments. 

He has made diplomatic tours of Asia and 
Central America which have strengthened 
American friendships. His ability as a diplo- 
mat is well recognized. 

Mr. Nrxon has served as the President’s 
top-ranking liaison force with Congress. His 
ability to argue the merit of a measure has 
turned probable defeat into victory for sev- 
eral administration measures. On occasion, 
the Vice President himself has been called 
upon to cast key votes. 

Mr. Nrxon has been an important member 
of the President’s strategy team, studying 
domestic and foreign problems. His ability 
in presiding over Cabinet and National Se- 
curity Council meetings has won for him the 
respect of Washington's top Officials. 

These are a few of the important facets of 
Mr. Nrxon’s duties which his critics seldom 
mention. The Vice President’s successful 
execution of these assignments has made a 
major contribution to the success of the 
Eisenhower administration. 





GOP Labor Program: Divide and Conquer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the attack upon organized la- 
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bor, coming from the Republican spokes- 
men since labor unity was achieved by 
the merger of the AFL and CIO, are 
shaping up as official Republican Party 
strategy—the Old Guard strategy of di- 
vide and conquer. 

In this connection, an article appear- 
ing in the April 1956 issue of the Demo- 
cratic Digest forcefully points up this 
strategy to divide labor leadership and 
rank and file labor membership. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
this article, entitled “The GOP Unveils 
Its 1956 Labor Program: Divide and Con- 
quer”: 

Tue GOP UnveEtrts Its 1956 Lasor PROGRAM: 
DIVIDE AND CONQUER 


After 20 years of separate and sometimes 
conflicting operations, the two largest labor 
unions in the United States have now made 
merger a reality. But that hard won unity 
now faces a new threat from the Republican 
Party’s open campaign to discredit labor’s 
leadership. 

The GOP strategy is clearly revealed in a 
serious of attacks by leading Republican 
spokesmen, aimed at driving a wedge between 
rank-and-file union members and their duly 
elected officials, using the same divide-and- 
conquer technique that helped the late 
Senator Taft of Ohio to victory in his 1950 
Senate campaign. 

While a few enlightened Republican 
spokesmen try to maintain the pretense that 
the Eisenhower Administration is friendly 
to labor, the overwhelming sentiment of the 
Republican Party can be seen in the in- 
tensity given the GOP divide-and-conquer 
campaign leading up to and since the merger 
of the AFL-CIO. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell, for example, 
told the delegates at the historic merger 
meeting in New York last December that 
they should speak out in politics. But Har- 
old Stassen, President Eisenhower’s own 
White House assistant, predicted dire con- 
sequences to the Nation if they did. Stassen, 
the President's Special Assistant for Dis- 
armament, and a frequent Republican presi- 
dential candidate, marked the inaugural 
unity meeting with a speech forecasting that 
labor’s political activity would increase to 
the point where it would become “a danger- 
ous trend for the future well-being of the 
workers and of the Nation.” 

Speaking in Detroit, the home of the CIO 
Auto Workers, Stassen followed the divide- 
and-conquer theme by blaming “top leader- 
ship of a number of the large labor union,” 
for what he considered a potential menace to 
the Nation. 

Organized labor leaders, wrote Robert C. 
Albright in the Washington Post, “say 
speeches of the Stassen type have been so 
many and so persistent, and stem from 
Republicans so highly placed in the party, 
that they add up to a ‘1956 Republican pat- 
tern of attack.’” 

One of these highly placed Republicans 
was Senator KNOwWLAND, Minority Leader and 
heavy contender for the 1956 Presidential 
nomination, who saw in the newly-merged 
AFL-CIO some “who visualize taking over 
control of the Democratic Party in this coun- 
try * * * and making it into the American 
equivalent of the British Labor Party.” 


To another Californian, Representative 
Epwarp W. HIEsTAND, the unanimously- 
elected AFL-CIO vice president, Walter 
Reuther, is “Public Enemy No. 1 ** *a 
Socialist with Communist-Russian back- 
ground.” His prediction is that if Mr. Reu- 
ther has his way, the Democratic Party will 
be forced to adopt “the socialistic measures 
which have been the political policy of the 
AFL-CIO.” What both these Californians 
conveniently overlooked is that organized 
labor consistently supported Republican Earl 
Warren for Governor of their home State. 
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Then there was Senator Barry GoLpwaTER, 
one of the prime movers in the divide-and- 
conquer campaign against labor. He charged 
that labor unions were out to build up huge 
political slush funds for the Democrats and 
labor leadership would let nothing stand in 
its way. As chairman of the important Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
he issued a report accusing labor leaders of 
“using violence and coercion” in a “con- 
spiracy of national proportions” aimed at 
controlling the 1956 election results. 


The Arizona Senator was quickly back- 
stopped by New Hampshire’s Senator SryLes 
Brinces, head of the Senate Republican Pol- 
icy Committee. With great fanfare, Senator 
Brinces circulated the already published 
“tabulation of political spending by major 
labor organizations,” in an obvious effort to 
support his colleague’s charges. While these 
figures were already a matter of public 
knowledge, an interesting comparison was 
made between GOP and labor expenditures 
by the CIO Political Action Committee. The 
Republican Party spent more than $7 mil- 
lion, while all 41 iabor groups spent only 
$2.5 million during the same period, the 
CIO reported, and “while labor groups re- 
ceived from their total membership of about 
18 million contributions in small amounts 
totaling $1,882,156.58, the Republican Party 
received nearly an equal amount—$1,434,- 
084.30 to be exact—from only 738 contribu- 
tions of $1,000 or more.” 


The breakdown shows: 10 members of the 
Rockefeller family gave $66,000 to the GOP: 
14 members of the Du Pont family gave at 
least $51,500; the Mellons of Pittsburgh con- 
tributed $40,000; and the Pews of Philadel- 
phia, $25,000. 

What it boiled down to, the CIO: pointed 
out, was that for every member of a trade 
union who gave a dollar to his political action 
committee, labor league or other trade-union 
group, one of the GOP’s 738 contributors 
came up with more than $1,934.14. 

While most industrialists maintained a 
wait-and-see attitude as to what labor 
merger would mean, one prominent business- 
man had no hesitancy in joining the cam- 
paign. He is Frederick Coolidge Crawford, 
chairman of the “Salute to Eisenhower” din- 
ners held in January, at which prominent 
GOP leaders keynoted the coming Presiden- 
tial campaign. As chairman of the widely- 
publicized fund-raising dinners, Mr. Craw- 
ford told a group of political and business 
leaders that labor leaders are a “small, pow- 
erful group” bent on moving into American 
political life. He pointed out that the rise of 
the Nazi Party in prewar Germany was “a 
supreme example of how a few people”’ could 
rise to power. His invidious observation that 
the Nazi rise in Germany developed about 
the same time that labor was acquiring new 
strength through organization in this coun- 
try, came as no surprise to those familiar 
with Mr. Crawford’s anti-labor record. 

As present of the Thompson Products in 
Cleveland since 1933, Mr. Crawford has suc- 
cessfully maintained an open shop by de- 
feating all efforts of his employees to organ- 
ize. In the process, he has been cited for 
unfair labor practices by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Nor is it a surprise to those familiar with 
Mr. Crawford’s earlier attempts to discredit 
those he opposes. In a speech in Cleveland 
in 1939, according to the Cleveland- Plain 
Dealer, Mr. Crawford had this to say: “And 
what difference does it make if the dictator- 
ship of Germany is consuming one-fourth 
of production for military grandeur or 
whether the bureaucracy of the New Deal 
is consuming one-fourth of production to 
maintain itself?’ 

Mr. Crawford, a past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, was 
quickly joined by the newly-elected NAM 
president in the GOP divide-and-conquer 
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campaign. Cola G. Parker, elected last De- 
cember, saw in labor unity “implications of 
@ very great danger to the American people.” 

Another approach came from Senator 
Goldwater in the form of a poll, which he 
claimed showed that a majority of trade 
unionists don’t like their ugions to partici- 
pate in politics. 

Don Montgomery, director of the UAW’s 
Washington office, pointed out that the Ari- 
zona Senator used “a partial and distorted 
summary” of a poll made by one Wayne Uni- 
versity student in Detroit who interviewed 
only 70 persons. The UAW director reported 
that “a Wayne University poll of 1,150 
workers showed that far from being critical 
of their union’s political activities, UAW 
members are predominantly loyal to the 
union’s political endeavors.” 

By February of 1956, the open drive against 
labor took legislative form in a bill sponsored 
by GOP Senators Curtis and GOLDWATER, 
which goes far beyond the Taft-Hartley Act 
in its efforts to destroy union programs to 
enlighten their members on the issues in 
Congress and report their voting records. 

The labor newspaper, the Machinist, 
points out that participation of a local union 
in a citizenship campaign during the past 2 
years, or affiliation with an international 
union that has participated in such a cam- 
paign for good government, would bring au- 
tonratic cancellation of union security pro- 
visions in a contract it may have negotiated, 
if the Curtis-Goldwater bill is enacted. To 
the Machinist, “the bill could immediately 
cancel every union security provision in the 
country,” since “there are no AFL-CIO 
unions that we know of that have not sup- 
ported one or another of labor’s political 
leagues during the past 2 years.” 

This GOP concern over labor’s political 
activity had been brought up by President 
Eisenhower himself, in his brief message to 
the labor merger meeting in New York, trans- 
mitted by telephone from Gettysburg, where 
he was convalescing. The New York Times 
* headline indicated where the President's em- 
phasis lay. It read: “President bids labor 
heed minority political rights: greets AFL- 
CIO.” The Times story pointed out that the 
President's tone was friendly, “but he put 
unmistakable stress on his belief that labor 
must develop means for guaranteeing that 
minority political opinions would be ‘ac- 
curately refiected.’” 

Senator GOLDWATER promptly interpreted 
this to mean that the President and other 
prominent Republicans were on his side. 
“That is what I have been fighting for,” 
commented the Senator, “and I intend to 
keep on fighting for human freedom in labor 
unions as well as elsewhere.” 

Not content with the GOP efforts to drive 
a wedge between union members and their 
leaders, Agriculture Secretary Benson’s ap- 
proach to the antilabor campaign is seen in 
his efforts to turn farmers against city work- 
ers. Last September, Mr. Benson charged 
that wages of city workers are responsible for 
the farmer's plight. Since the merger meet- 
ing, Mr. Benson has issued a report implying 
that farmers would be better off if wage 
earners made less, in a divisive effort to use 
organized labor as a scapegoat for failures 
in the administration’s farm program. 

Another Cabinet member, Secretary of In- 
terior McKay, has clearly revealed his hostil- 
ity to labor. When his Salem, Oreg., auto- 
mobile agency was under strike by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Mr. Mc- 
Kay crossed the picket lines to inspect his 
company’s books. Referring to members of 
the striking union, his comment was: “I 
don't happen to go along with some of the 
goons they’ve got running things.” 

Contrary to the frequent GOP charges be- 
ing tossed around that unions are dictator- 
ships, a recent study by the National Indus- 
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trial Conference Board shows the most popu- 
lar system for election of officers is through 
international union conventions. 

The conservative Wall Street Journal 
agreed that these democratic processes would 
continue. “The divergencies of interest 
among union members themselves * * * Fre- 
main,” said the Journal in commenting on 
the merger. “All this divergence has been, 
we think, good for labor. * * * The labor 
movement is itself stronger by virtue of its 
differences and the freedom for those differ- 
ences to express themselves.” 

The New York Times saw “no cause for 
alarm” in labor’s role in American political 
life. “It isn’t as if the AFL-CIO were to 
nominate candidates or control those who are 
elected,” said the Times, which agreed with 
Mr. Reuther that “labor’s program may well 
serve to raise the level of political under- 
standing in America.” 

Both AFL-CIO President Meaney and Vice 
President Reuther have repeatedly said that 
neither they nor anyone else could tell a 
ulrion member how to vote. 

“Organized labor in America,” Mr. Meany 
declared, “will not subjugate itself to any 
political party. It will endorse liberal and 
progressive candidates from all parties. It 
will make known to the workers of this coun- 
try the records of all candidates. It will 
urge all citizens to register and vote.” 

The Republican Party had reason to fear 
an informed union membership at the polls 
next November. 

Early in 1953, the administration backed 
down on its pledge to amend the Taft-Hartley 
law, forcing the resignation of the late Sec- 
retary of Labor, Martin Durkin, a stanch 
trade unionist. 

Would informed working men and women 
vote for an administration that now claims 
credit for the $1 minimum wage voted by the 
Democrats, when President Eisenhower him- 
self held out for only 90 cents? Or would 
they believe this administration is opposed 
to the State antilabor right-to-work laws 
when Labor Secretary Mitchell opposes them 
but is brushed off by President Eisenhower? 

Nor has the Eisenhower administration 
shown friendliness to labor in its appoint- 
ments to the National Labor Relations Board, 
which has tightened up Taft-Hartley in prac- 
tice to the point where Fortune magazine 
frankly stated that “Management is unques- 
tionably getting a better break at NLRB than 
it has in many years.” 

The Republican Party's antilabor attitude 
is shown again in the move to curb labor’s 
political activities through State legislation. 
In Wisconsin, for example, where the GOP 
majority rammed through a bill limiting 
labor's political activities despite vigorous 
Democratic opposition. And in Michigan, 
where the Eisenhower administration joined 
in the GOP State party’s attempts to curb 
labor on the local level. Acting on a com- 
plaint from the Michigan GOP State chair- 
man, the administration indicted the United 
Auto Workers for sponsoring a radio show 
endorsing certain candidates for office. 

The union did not deny sponsorship of 
such a program, but contended such spon- 
sorship did not violate the law. The United 
States district judge, hearing the case, dis- 
missed the indictment, upholding the un- 
ion’s contention. 

Organized labor has shown that it does not 
intend to sit idly by while those who do not 
believe in the principles of trade unionism 
attempt to destroy its gains. One Republi- 
can spokesman, Gov. Fred Hall, of Kansas, 
blames the Republican loss of Congress in 
1954 on his own party’s opposition to Taft- 
Hartley reforms, pointing out that the Re- 
publican Party has been “at odds with labor 
for 25 years.” His frankness serves to point 
up the 1956 GOP efforts to “get labor” 
through its attempts to discredit labor lead- 
ership. 
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It’s Ike’s Farm Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson has received considerable criti- 
cism in the past 3 years. Some of the 
criticism was probably well justified; 
however, for the most part he has been 
an excellent chore boy for the adminis- 
tration. 

The recent veto of the farm bill 
showed that the man who has not been 
too concerned about the economic 
plight of farmers is the President of the 
United States. Under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks I wish to insert in 
the Recorp an article from the May issue 
of the Democratic Digest titled “It’s Ike’s 
Farm Depression.” The text of the ar- 
ticle follows: 

Ezra TAKES THE BLAME BuT IT's IKE’s FARM 
DEPRESSION 


When President Eisenhower announced 
that he would run for a second term, Wash- 
ington’s current joke was that he figured he 
couldn’t make a living on his Gettysburg 
farm while Ezra Taft Benson was Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The gag was funny for everyone but farm- 
ers, who have watched their net income fall 
about $1 billion a year since Ike was inau- 
gurated and have been personally caught in 
the drop of the parity ratio to 80 percent of 
“fair’—the lowest point since 1941. 

To farmers, Benson is a fighting word, 
although they can’t help chuckling once in 
a while at his incredible ability to put his 
foot in his mouth. 

But Benson’s performance has been so bad 
that farmers have been slow to believe that 
it really refiects President Eisenhower's per- 
sonal feelings. Many seem to think that 
Ike has no connection with his Cabinet offi- 
cer, although such an official can be fired 
instantly. The same polls that show Benson 
with practically no friends among farmers 
show no corresponding dip in Ike’s popularity. 
But the facts are that Ike has strongly backed 
Benson’s every move, and the GOP farm pro- 
gram has come straight from the President, 
not from Benson. 

In 1954 the administration’s first recom- 
mendation for a change in the price-support 
laws was submitted to Congress in the form 
of a special message from Eisenhower. This 
was the occasion on which Ike officially 
broke his famous campaign promises about 
90 percent and 100 percent of parity and 
adopted sliding-scale or flexible supports as 
low as 75 percent of parity. He took to the 
radio and television on June 11 to urge 
passage of the lower supports, and he wrote 
the Republican chairmen of the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees on August 
12 to oppose a bill raising the support level 
on dairy products above the level to which 
Benson had dropped it. 

When Congress adopted the sliding scale, 
over Democratic opposition, Eisenhower told 
a press conference that he was “delighted” 
with the measure. And, according to the 
New York Times, “he rapped his knuckles 
sharply on the table to emphasize the point 
that the administration in this case had 
succeeded in turning one Chamber of Con- 
gress away from rigid high price supports.” 

At another press conference, the President 
had been asked for his opinion of a Senate 
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committee version of the bill which would 
have raised price supports on dairy products 
from 75 to 80 percent of parity. Ike’s reply 
was that he “thought it was a grave error.” 

A few months later, in the congressional 
campaign of 1954, Ike gave a major farm 
speech at Indianapolis in which he vigorously 
defended his administration of the farm 
program. 

This year in another special message, Eisen- 
hower asked Congress to keep the minimum 
price support in the flexible scale at 75 per- 
cent of parity and—in the case of corn— 
suggested leaving the price-support level 
entirely up to Secretary Benson. He also 
called for a “soil bank” after having rejected 
it twice the previous year when it was sug- 
gested by Democratic Members of Congress. 

Throughout the weeks of debate which 
followed, Eisenhower frequently urged lower 
price supports and refused to deny persistent 
statements by his Secretary of Agriculture 
that the President would veto any bill re- 
turning to high price supports. When the 
Senate voted, in early March, for his slid- 
ing scale of price supports, Eisenhower’s press 
secretary told reporters that the President 
was “delighted.” 

Ike also backed Benson’s refusal to do 
anything about the ruinous prices of cattle 
and hogs. In spite of his famous campaign 
promise at Kasson, Minn., to find a method 
for supporting perishable commodities such 
as livestock, Ike told a press conference 314 
years later: 

“I would believe that to go in this whole 
perishable field and begin the business of 
price supports would be dangerous. I would 
want to study it more before expressing my- 
self definitely on it.” Hog prices were then at 
a 14-year low. 

In addition to the many instances in 
which Ike assumed personal command of the 
farm program, he has shown by personal 
association great interest in the farm pro- 
gram, rather than the detachment or even 
ignorance which farmers might want to be- 
lieve. This began, of course, with his per- 
sonal selection of Ezra Benson for the Cab- 
inet. As Benson narrated it to a Brigham 
Young University audience shortly after his 
selection for the post, Benson gave the Pres- 
ident-elect four reasons why he should not be 
named to the Cabinet. All were rejected, of 
course, by Eisenhower, who has continued 
to praise Benson warmly. 

During his first year in office, Ike chose 
Ezra to appear with a couple of other Cabinet 
members on a coast-to-coast TV show in 
which the Republican farm program, among 
others, was stoutly defended. Benson has 
been the President’s guide for inspection 
trips to the agricultural experiment station 
at Beltsville, Md., to an animal experiment 
station at Front Royal, Va., to a demonstra- 
tion of soil conservation held in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and on surveys of both 
flood and drought damage in the Middle 
West. 

The President's brother, Milton, whom Ike 
publicly credited in 1952 with “having the 
brains in the family,” is constantly in and 
out of the White House and Keeps in close 
touch with Republican farm leaders. One 
of his closest associates is W. I. Myers, dean of 
agriculture at Cornell Uniiversity and the 
man Ike chose to be chairman of his Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commission. 

Eisenhower has come to Benson’s support 
countless times. In fact, a critic has said 
that Eisenhower supports Benson more than 
he does the farmers. And Benson returns 
the affection. For instance, the newsletter of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation quot- 
ed Benson as declaring, “There is only one 
view on farm policy in the executive branch 
of the Government,” and “that is the view 
held by the President, which I fully support.” 

The same source quoted Benson as having 
the full approval of Ike in reorganizing the 
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Department of Agriculture and told its farm 
readers on another occasion that “Eisenhower 
last week declared that he has seen no one 
more dedicated to America than Mr. Benson.” 

This remark, and many like it, were made 
by the President in response to reports that 
Benson would be fired. The Minneapolis Star 
reported on October 21, 1953, that Ike 
“backed Agriculture Secretary Benson's poli- 
cies to the hilt today,” adding, “Benson has 
moved in farm policies with his approval, the 
President said.” 

Marquis Childs had a similar report on a 
Cabinet meeting held after Benson returned 
from an inspection of the drought disaster of 
1953. After Benson detailed what his De- 
partment was doing about it, Childs wrote, 
“the President warmly congratulated him.” 
(At the time, beef cattle had dropped to 
$16 from $19.70 at inauguration.) 

In January of 1954, when the administra- 
tion’s flexible price-support program was first 
sent to Congress, the Ike and Ezra theme 
grew louder. The United Press reported Ben- 
son as saying that “President Eisenhower 
himself made the final decision for the ad- 
ministration on the new farm program,” 
adding this clincher: “Earlier Benson told a 
news conference that Eisenhower spent more 
time studying the farm program than the 
Agriculture Department had expected.” 

In mid-1954, the Washington Star reported 
that, next to Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
and, perhaps, Defense Secretary Wilson, 
“Benson is regarded as the strongest member 
of the White House’s inner circle. Un- 
doubtedly, he is the most respected.” 

The Washington Daily News found about 
the same situation. “Through a terrible 
battering,” the News reported, “Mr. Benson 
remained calm. He knew he had the one 
thing that counted most—Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s support.” And Lyle C. Wilson, 
Washington bureau chief of the United Press, 
wrote about the same time that flexible sup- 
ports were voted by the House in 1954 be- 
cause Eisenhower “adopted a realistic under- 
standing of the necessity for a leader to 
lead—and to slug, on occasion, if circum- 
stance required it.” Wilson recalled that 
“word around town last year was that Ben- 
son was on the way out,” but concluded that 
“he is counted by many today as the most 
effective man in the Cabinet.” 

By the fall of 1954, the United Press was 
able to quote Republican spokesman as say- 
ing that Benson is “probably the busiest” 
Cabinet official in the congressional cam- 
paign. 

The third year of Ezra’s life with Ike, 1955, 
started with more reports that Benson was 
leaving the Cabinet, but all were denied. 
One report, carried in the Washington Post- 
Times Herald, had it that Benson had asked 
Ike to relieve him, now that 2 years were up, 
“After hearing him through,” the Post re- 
ported, “the President told Benson his resig- 
nation was out of the question. When Ben- 
son left the job, the President also would be 
leaving his, the Chief Executive is under- 
stood to have added.” 

The New York Times reported on March 15, 
1955, that Ike had assured Benson “of full 
backing” in any congressional fight over the 
restoration of high price supports and that 
Ike would intervene personally if necessary 
to keep flexible supports. (He did, too. The 
Washington Post reported in March of this 
year that “President Eisenhower is personally 
using the telephones in an effort to rally 
Senate support for flexible farm price sup- 
ports and other features of his farm pro- 
gram.’’) 

A few headlines tell the story for the re- 
mainder of 1955: 

“President Girds to Fight High Supports 
for Crops”—Christian Science Monitor, May 
4, 1955. 

“Eisenhower Supports Benson Completely, 
Backs Six-Point Plan’—Washington Post 
and Times Herald, October 30, 1955. 
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“Eisenhower Approves Benson Farm Pol-~ 
ices”—Washington Star, October 30, 1955. 

Then there were some more denials that 
Benson was leaving the Cabinet. “The 
White House flatly and emphatically denied 
today that Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson might resign,” began an INS dis- 
patch. The Baltimore Sun’s report of the 
same denials, made by Presidential Press Sec- 
retary James Hagerty, began: “President 
Eisenhower has never even thought of replac- 
ing his embattled Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson.” 

Thus, in spite of wishful thinking by the 
Nation’s farmers, Benson has had 3 years 
of full support from Eisenhower. Yet, as the 
Washington Star recently analyzed the polit- 
ical picture of agriculture, “President Eisen- 
hower has escaped blame for the farmers’ 
plight. Critics center their attacks on the 
people around him.” 

Similarly, the farm writer of the New York 
Times, William M. Blair, analyzed the situa- 
tion as recently as February 5, 1956. Ben- 
son occupies ‘an unusual position—even af- 
fection—with President Eisenhower” he 
wrote. “It is as though he were the ‘spiritual 
adviser to the crusade.’ Mr. Benson prob- 
ably is more dedicated to the President and 
his views on government in the lives of the 
people than any other Cabinet officer. Thus, 
he is anchored. He may stumble but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will support him.” 

If further proof were really needed that Ike 
is running the farm program, the GOP pro- 
vided it early this year with a series of 
newspaper ads and radio announcements es- 
timated to cost $250,000. The ads were 
headlined, “Help Eisenhower Pass the New 
Farm Program” and carried the President's 
picture and signature. A coupon was in- 
cluded for mailing to one’s Congressman with 
the message: “Yes, I am in favor of the 
Eisenhower Farm Program.” Benson’s name 
Was never mentioned. 

Noting the new emphasis on Eisenhower, 
himself, the Wall Street Journal concluded: 
“Republicans figure the farm chief is a politi- 
cal liability. But they have little hope of 
ditching him because Ike likes him too 
much.,’” 





Branch of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of Congress should awaken to the 
fact that Congress is and has been in the 
process of delegating too much of its 
power to the various bureaus and agen- 
cies of the Government. If we continue 
to do this, before long there will be no 
need for the Congress. The trend for 
this procedure has been going on for a 
long time, and I think that it is time 
that we make a definite reappraisal of 
the situation. 

The Sarasota Herald-Tribune dis- 
cusses the matter in an editorial of June 
22, 1956, and under unanimous consent 
I am having it printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp: 

BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT 

In the tremendous expansion of Federal 
Government the last quarter century, the 
Congress has delegated its powers to some 
70 administrative agencies which actually 
formulate and issue more laws annually than 
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does Congress; and 20 of them try more cases 
than all the Federal courts combined. 

The loss to Congress of a substantial part 
of its constitutional function of determining 
legislative policy is such, that the late Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson, in @ 
dissenting opinion, called these administra- 
tive agencies a veritable fourth branch of the 
Government. 

In wartime, the civil agencies which exer- 
cised wartime controls were accepted as nec- 
essary for the successful prosecution of the 
war. But there has been growing dissatis- 
faction with the grab for power that followed 
the war by the various administrative agen- 
cies that arrogate to themselves legislative 
policy without consulting Congress. 

Congress has finally looked into the abuses 
charged to its creature agencies. A special 
subcommittee of the House Rules Committee 
heard noted jurists and lawyers, who were 
unanimous in condemning the lack of direc- 
tion and control of these administrative 
agencies. 

This is not an abstract matter of law, how- 
ever. These agencies affect intimately the 
lives of all of us, directly or indirectly. 
Their jurisdiction ranges over almost all as- 
pects of social and economic life. They go 
their way with little restraint. Review by 
the courts is necessarily limited, as they are 
invoked only in extreme cases. 

The solution seems to be in setting up new 
standing committees of Congress to oversee 
the powers it has delegated to these agencies, 
study the complaints concerning abuses of 
administrative authority and correct them. 
Congress must regain its constitutional legis- 
lative functions and not let administrative 
Officials exercise them without direction and 
control. 





Antarctic Airstrip Named for Oregon 


Serviceman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr.COON. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent I am having printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a tribute to an 
Oregon boy who was killed in the Antarc- 
tic while serving with the United States 
Navy on Operation Deepfreeze. The 
Navy has seen fit to name an airstrip for 
this lad who gave his life in the service 
of his country. 

Max R. Kiel Airstrip in Little America 
V commemorates a Joseph, Oreg., Navy 
man who was killed in the Antarctic 
while participating in Operation Deep- 
freeze last March 5. 

A Seabee driver second class, Kiel was 
killed when the 35-ton tractor he was 
driving crashed into a snow crevasse 
about 110 miles from Little America V. 

He was the son of Mrs. Roma Irene 
Kiel, Box 32, Joseph, Oreg. Kiel was a 
member of a tractor train carrying drums 
of fuel oil and gasoline to a point 250 
miles from Little America. 

The airstrip was named for Kiel on 
March 10 and appropriate ceremonies 
were held. 

It seems fitting to me that this Oregon 
serviceman should be honored for sacri- 
ficing his life while helping our country 
to conquer the vast unknown that char- 
acterizes this area of the world. 
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To me, Max Kiel is a hero just as are 
those who died in battle, for he, too, was 
participating in a  battle—a battle 
against the elements of that land of the 
unknown. 

Although I did not know Max person- 
ally, I have heard many fine reports 
about his character and devotion to duty. 
Mrs. Kiel, the State of Oregon, and the 
Nation can be proud of this boy. 





The South Is on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 23, 1886, the spokesman of the 
New South, Henry W. Grady, in an ad- 
dress delivered to the New England So- 
ciety in the city of New York, made a 
statement which is still widely quoted 
throughout these United States. On that 
day, the people were slowly seeing the 
first ray of hope from those times of both 
economic and mental depression, follow- 
ing reconstruction. In his speech, en- 
titled ‘“The New South,” Grady declared: 

There was a South of slavery and seces- 
sion—that South is dead. There is a South 
of union and freedom—that South, thank 
God is living, breathing, growing every hour. 


The words of this illustrious citizen of 
both the South and the Nation, gave new 
hope to people throughout the southern 
part of the United States. Also, it al- 
layed the fears of our brothers from the 
North that the South would drag the en- 
tire country down into bankruptcy. 


The great vision and wisdom of Grady 
have been reflected by the constant and 
progressive growth and vigor of the 
South ever since his memorable speech. 
The truth of his words have never been 
more apropos than they are today. The 
South is truly on the march. 


Mr. Speaker, as further evidence that 
the South’s destiny is to become one of 
the world’s wealthiest areas, it is my 
pleasure to include in the Recorp a fine 
article which appeared Wednesday, June 
20, 1956, in the Birmingham Post-Herald, 
one of the excellent daily papers in my 
district, under leave to extend my re- 
marks: 

SovuTHEAST Is VISIONED WEALTHIEST IN WorLD 

TUSCALOOSA, June 19—A Columbia Univer- 
sity economist said today the Southeast is 
destined to become the world’s wealthiest 
area because of climate and water supply. 

Dr. Harold F. Clark, Columbia professor of 
economic education, said the water supply 
will draw industry, boost agriculture and 
the climate will attract a large labor force. 

Clark, who has studied all areas of the 
earth for economic potential, made the re- 
marks at a convocation at the University of 
Alabama's opening of “Education Week.” 

He said the Southeast’s 50 inches of rain- 
fall annually is “enough to sustain 2 wide- 
spread, irrigated, commercial agriculture” 
and “a highly diversified industry.” 

Clark said many industries need water, 
particularly the heavy metals industry, many 
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parts of the paper industry and the chemi- 
cal industry. 

Because the work week is steadily shrink- 
ing, Clark said the time is near when labor 
will select locations “by leisure hour possi- 
bilities and not by working conditions.” 

He explained, ‘‘When this attitude hits 
full force, people are going to come where 
they can be outside the year around. You 
couldn’t find a better place for that than 
the Southeast.” 

He said this area’s hot Summer tempera- 
tures are merely setbacks that will be over- 
come with air conditioning in homes, auto- 
mobiles, factories and Offices. 





Foreign Policy and the Law of Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including an article by Father 
James L. Vizzard, S. J., which appears in 
the World Alliance News Letter for June. 

While one need not agree with all that 
Father Vizzard states in his article, 
nevertheless, it is timely and challenging. 
In this day and age, there is no denial 
of the fact that our Founding Fathers 
clearly intended that the moral law 
should be the basis of our political way 
of life. 

The writer of this article points out 
that we have erred, perhaps, in our world 
relationships by insisting that our na- 
tional interest be geared to military and 
economic security. The article follows: 

FOREIGN POLICY AND THE LAw or CHARITY 

(By James L. Vizzard, S. J.) 

In this Nation founded by men who spelled 
out clearly the moral basis of our political 
society, it is strange and discouraging to 
have to insist that our national interest is 
a much broader concept and reality than 
mere military security, political stability or 
economic advantage. Unless this Nation has 
interests and responsibilities which are 
rooted in moral principles, how do we differ 
from the arbitrary legality of totalitarian 
states? Unless national interest is based 
upon moral interest, our objectives can claim 
no superiority over those of the Communist 
nations. If our foreign economic policy fails 
to recognize that the very fact of our abun- 
dance creates opportunities and obligations 
which far transcend any narrowly conceived 
selfish and temporary interests, then we de- 
serve to be weighed and judged by the world 
and by God in the same balance as Russia. 

In public debate and private discussion a 
great variety of reasons are given to justify 
programs of international aid; we have 
smothering farm surpluses; our expanding 
industrial economy demands overseas mar- 
kets and raw materials; we need to win 
friends and bolster our national security; if 
we don’t the Communists will. 

But the moral reasons for these programs, 
if they are mentioned at all, are brought in 
only parenthetically, or with embarrassed 
apology. Patronizing realists clearly imply 
that charity and justice have no pertinence 
to the issues, that they represent only the 
sentimental idealism of international do- 
gooders. 

- Yet, in fact, love of neighbor and justice 
not only have validity, even in terms of na- 
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tional interest, but are motives for programs 
of aid which are more urgent, more far-reach- 
ing, and of far greater value than any other 
motives. Moreover, these motives, if prop- 
erly explained, could win much more sincere 
and practical approval here and abroad. Fi- 
nally, programs undertaken for these motives 
are more likely to achieve, as byproducts, the 
aims of our foreign policy. 

It is likewise strange to hear the uncom- 
promising air of finality with which oppo- 
nents of foreign aid remark, “The giveaways 
have to stop. Charity begins at home.” For 
them, there ends the argument. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why, for all the state- 
ment claims is that charity begins at home. 
It doesn’t end there. It is not completed and 
perfected until it reaches out to the far- 
thest ends of the earth to all who are in 
need. 

The law of love, the law of charity in all 
great religions is stated tersely by Christ, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” And lest 
we wonder who is our neighbor, He told 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. The 
lesson of that story is that every man is our 
neighbor. 

Moreover, to communicate to us the im- 
portance and the practical nature of such 
love of neighbor, He went further and spelled 
out a graphic account of the judgment: “I 
was hungry and you gave me to eat; I was 
thirsty and you gave me to draink * * * 
naked and you covered me. * * * Amen I 
say to you, as long as you did it for one 
of these, the least of my brethren, you did 
it for me” (Matthew 25:35-40). It is on 
this basis that at the end of time we as 
individuals will be judged. We have no rea- 
son to believe that nations will be judged 
differently—perhaps sooner than we think. 

But the objection has often been raised 
that charity is the responsibility of the in- 
dividual. Such an attitude ignores the fact 
that the state comes into being to fulfill 
for us collectively what we cannot do alone. 
In our vast world, we cannot reach all who 
need and have a claim on our charity and, 
thus, the state acts as our agent. When it 
gives, it is ourselves giving. 

But charity is not fulfilled by mere giv- 
ing. Emergency will dictate that food and 
other necessities be distributed quickly and 
freely. But continued alms tend to destroy 
the basic self-respect and initiative of the 
recipients. And by a strange and universal 
quirk of human nature, the donors come to 
be hated. 

Every effort, therefore, must be made to 
develop methods and programs which also 
fulfill the needs of the human spirit. When 
food, clothing, and other necessities are dis- 
tributed, the beneficiaries should be required 
to do some work for themselves or their 
community. To plan such works, to carry 
: them out, to reward willing cooperators, may 

. seem burdensome, but it would certainly in- 
crease the recipient’s self-respect and aid in 
developing self-help and improvement. 

This idea is not new. It has been suc- 
cessfully carried out. Government and pri- 
vate agencies could develop these methods. 
We feel sure that Congress, the United States 
people, and the peoples of the recipient 
nations would not object to such practical 
and fruitful charity. 
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Alaska Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing on June 1 in the 
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Fairbanks (Alaska) News-Miner, put into 
words the gratitude felt by Alaskans to- 
ward Senator NEUBERGER for his effective 
assistance in connection with inclusion 
of Alaska in the highway bill as it passed 
the Senate. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I should like to include that 
editorial here: 
Hats OFF TO THE OREGON SENATOR 


Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, of Oregon, has 
submitted a very important amendment to 
the Federal highway construction bill now 
being considered by Congress. He tacked on 
a@ provision that gives Alaska a fair share of 
the benefits as well as a share of the special 
taxes that will be levied. As things stood be- 
fore he wrote this amendment, Alaska was 
destined to get the taxes, but none of the 
benefits. 

There is a strong possibility that his 
amendment will be clipped off the bill before 
is is passed by both Houses. Nevertheless, 
Senator NEUBERGER has proposed this aid to 
Alaska, and he is fighting for it. Maybe 
he'll win. 

We doff our hats to the Oregon Senator. 
He is standing up in Congress for a voteless 
Territory, and he certainly can be counted 
as a real friend of Alaska. 





Joseph Capsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, some years ago a Navy veteran, 
Mr. Joseph Capsin, faced total disabil- 
ity due to severe arthritis. Once he be- 
came convinced that his condition was 
apparently incurable, at least by the 
medical standards which then prevailed, 
he made up his mind to put his long bed- 
ridden hours to useful purpose. From his 
modest home in Honolulu he undertook 
what has become a prodigious corre- 
spondence in behalf of those who might 
need his assistance. Anyone who is 
downtrodden, or otherwise in need of a 
friend, particularly if he is a veteran, 
has only to make his case known to Joe 
Capsin to secure the active and vigorous 
asistance of Joe and his remarkable abil- 
ity to present each case to someone who 
will help to carry on the fight. 

On the 19th of April 1956 the Oahu 
Chapter No. 1, Disabled American Veter- 
ans, passed a resolution, the text of 
which reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas Joseph Capsin, as chairman of 
the committee on employment security, 
Oahu Chapter No. 1, DAV, has rendered out- 
standing service to Disabled American Vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas despite his own physical handicap 
which keeps him confined to bed, said 
Joseph Capsin has brought good cheer and 
hope to Disabled American Veterans in need; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Disabled American Veter- 
ans, Oahu Chapter No. 1, That Joseph Cap- 
sin be and is hereby highly commended for 
his meritorious work which he has performed 
for the benefit of his fellow DAV members as 
chairman of the committee on employment 
security; and be it further 
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Resolved, That Joseph Capsin be and is 
hereby recommended for the award of the 
certificate of merit to be issued by the na- 
tional commander of the DAV; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to said Joseph Capsin at 426 Nam- 
ahana Street, Honolulu, T. H., and to the 
national commander, DAV, national head- 
quarters, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 

Adopted in Honolulu, T. H., this 19th day 
of April 1956, by Oahu Chapter No. 1, DAV, 
Department of Hawaii. 

WALTER SIN NING WonG, 
Adjutant, Oahu Chapter No. 1. 

Approved: 

Au KEE LONG, 
Commander, Oahu Chapter No. 1. 


Joe’s reaction to the resolution is quite 
typical of the man. He wrote me the 
following letter which he asked that I 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD so 
that it would reach the attention of those 
who he feels played a part in the service 
he has rendered mankind: 


HONOLULU, T. H., June 13, 1956. 
Hon. CLarK W. THOMPSON, 

Member of Congress, Committee on Agri- 
culture, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear CLARK: I have been honored more 
than I deserve by Oahu Chapter No. 1, DAV, 
Honolulu, for my casework in behalf of vari- 
ous of their members. The chapter has rec- 
ommended me for the award of the certifi- 
cate of merit to be issued by the national 
commander of the DAV. 

Much as I appreciate this recognition, I 
want even more to share it with yourself, 
with your colleagues and others who helped 
me nail these cases down. 

May I say “Mahalo” and “Aloha” to the 
wonderful people whose names follow, with- 
out whose strong and ready hands I could 
have done nothing: 

Senators: Wayne Morse, Alexander Wiley, 
Estes Kefauver, William Langer, Barry Gold- 
water, Hubert Humphrey, Lister Hill, Lyndon 
B. Johnston, Paul H. Douglas, Ralph Flan- 
ders, A. S. Mike Monroney, Clinton Ander- 
son, Stuart Symington, James H. Duff, Rob- 
ert S. Kerr, J. William Fulbright, Dennis 
Chavez, John J. Sparkman, Olin D. Johnston, 
Charles E. Potter, Thomas C. Hennings, War- 
ren G. Magnuson, “Scoop” Jackson, Albert 
Gore, Mike Mansfield, James E. Murray, 
Richard L. Neuberger, George A. Smathers, 
William F. Knowland, Arthur V. Watkins, 
Matthew M. Neely, Margaret Chase Smith, 
Homer E. Capehart, the late Alben W. Bark- 
ley, Joseph R. McCarthy, John J. Williams, 
William E. Jenner, Warren G. Magnuson, 
George W. Malone, John O. Pastore, Walter 
F. George, Richard B. Russell, Theodore F. 
Green, 

Representatives: Yourself; George P. Mil- 
ler, John F. Shelley, Clair Engle, Charlex S. 
Gubser, Harlan Hagen, Chet Holifield, Cecil 
R. King, John A. Blatnik, Philip J. Philbin, 
John Lesinski, Wayne L. Hays, Victor Wick- 
ersham, Aime J. Forand, Frank M. Karsten, 
John W. McCormack, James Van Zandt, 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr.; Lenore Sullivan, John 
W. Byrnes, John D. Dingell, James P. S. Dev- 
ereux, E. L. (Bob) Bartlett, John E. Fogarty, 
Charles M. Price. 

Governors: Edwin C. Johnson, James Fol- 
som, Frank Clement, Adlai Stevenson. 

Columnists: Drew Pearson, Joseph C. 
Harsch. 

Cartoonists: Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, Ross A. 
Lewis, Herblock, Walt Partymiller. 

And from Honolulu: Hon. Delbert E. Metz- 
ger, my good friend and legal adviser; Ells- 
worth W. Taylor, my good friend and tutor 
in history and English; Earl J. Dye, of Ellen 
Dye Candies, my good friend and supporter; 
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and finally, there are many others, but the 


list is too long. 
With warm regards and all good wishes. 


Sincerely, 
JoE CaPsIN. 


It is of interest to Members of Congress 
to know that the recommendation of the 
Oahu Chapter has been forwarded to the 
national commander, DAV, Maj. Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, United States Marine 
Corps, retired, who was for many years 
a Representative in Congress from the 
State of Minnesota. 





Fancy Footwork on the Washington Post 
and Times Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Washington Post and 
Times Herald failed to carry Drew Pear- 
son’s column, which had today’s dateline 
and which appeared in other papers, I 
began to check into the situation. I be- 
lieve I have come up with some informa- 
tion which my colleagues in the House 
may find interesting. 

First, I want to point out that I am 
very often in agreement with the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, which is, 
as this newspaper itself so often and so 
proudly points out, 1 of the country’s 10 
leading newspapers. Secondly, the vice 
president and executive editor of this 
great newspaper, James Russell Wiggins, 
was president last year of the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

But what happens when the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, which has 
run many editorials praising the Moss 
committee for its stand on the uninter- 
rupted flow of news relating to the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government, itself 
refuses to print ‘‘all the news that is fit 
to print”? 

This is a very interesting point and it 
is raised by the fast footwork of this 
great newspaper in substituting a local 
news column by Pearson for his regular 
column for today which appeared in such 
newspapers as the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
News-Register. Some of these other 
newspapers that carried Pearson’s col- 
umn today have not made such a career 
of freedom of the press as the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald has. 

We are getting along toward elections 
now and I remember well that during the 
last campaign the Washington Post and 
Times Herald chose that particular time 
to drop for several days the biting car- 
toons of its world-famous Herblock 
which happened to favor the Democrats. 
Perhaps now, despite its lip-service to 
the cause of freedom of the press, lip- 
service which has taken in a lot of people 
and helped greatly in building this news- 
paper’s vast national prestige, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald is getting 
ready for this year’s campaign by drop- 
ping other columns with which it dis- 
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agrees. The excuses made by this news- 
paper for dropping Herblock were, I 
recall, quite pitiable and unworthy. 

It is with sorrow then, and some anger, 
that I submit for the information of my 
colleagues Drew Pearson’s column which 
they, otherwise, would not have an op- 
portunity tosee. After all, the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp is really an organ of free 
expression not just some of the time, or 
part of the time, but all of the time. 
This freedom of expression, Mr. Speaker, 
is basic to the freedoms which are our 
glory and our great heritage—freedoms 
which we must ever maintain for all, 
whether we agree with these opinions or 


not: 
(For release, Monday, June 25, 1956) 


THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 


WASHINGTON.—The most important ques- 
tion, next to the status of Eisenhower's 
health, is whether the American people are 
getting the true facts about his health. 

There have been so many conflicting state- 
ments by distinguished doctors, some of 
them at the top of their profession, regard- 
ing, ileitis that the public is confused. It’s 
quite possible also that the President him- 
self may be confused. 

To ascertain whether the public has been 
getting the whole truth, here is a review of 
the various health incidents in the Presi- 
dent’s life and the public statements made 
about them by his personal doctor, Maj. Gen. 
Howard Snyder and his press relations expert, 
Jim Hagerty. 

On August 4, 1953, a statement that Eisen- 
hower had high blood pressure was flatly 
denied by Hagerty. Yet in 1948, Kay Sum- 
mersby, the British WAC who was Eisen- 
hower's secretary during the war, wrote in 
her book, Eisenhower Was My Boss, on pages 
30 and 167: “He was inclined to suffer from 
high blood pressure and neuritis was likely 
to visit his shoulder.” “The general suf- 
fered bad headaches and complained about 
his blood pressure.” 

The neuritis, now diagnosed as bursitis, is 
still with the President, while high blood 
pressure is contributory to a heart condition. 


SECRET ILLNESS IN PARIS 


In May 1952, just before Eisenhower was 
to leave Paris, he suffered a 10-day siege 
of what was probably ileitis. Several high 
Republicans were in Paris to see him to 
prepare for the GOP convention, but were 
told Ike was busy with final plans concern- 
ing the defense of Europe, could see no 
one. Meanwhile he was running such a high 


* fever that he was delirious and talked of 


moving troops and calling General Staff 
meetings. 

Meanwhile, newsmen who did not know he 
was sick wanted a farewell press conference; 
the GOP politicians were getting restless; 
and General Ridgway was soon to arrive. 
A public appearance became inescapable. 

Finally a French specialist was called in 
to assist Dr. Snyder. He took Ike off anti- 
biotics, and shortly thereafter the general 
Was well enough to ride to the airport to 
welcome Ridgway, though wearing dark 
glasses. His car was rushed to the privacy 
of an airplane hangar immediately after- 
ward to let Ike rest. 

This incident was never revealed to the 
public, but it was known to the doctors who 
pronounced him fit from “head to toe.” 


DIGESTION IN DENVER 


On September 24, when Ike was first 
stricken in Denver, Dr. Snyder first an- 
nounced at 8 a. m. that the President had 
suffered a “digestive upset.” At noon the 
summer White House announced the Presi- 
dent was suffering from “indigestion.” 

It was natural for Dr. Snyder to suspect 
indigestion, because Ike had a long history 
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of what is now publicly called fleitis. Not 
only did it occur in Paris but in Key West, 
and several times in Washington. Later, it 
was admitted at the summer White House 
that Snyder had noted the “first sympton” 
of a heart attack as early as 2:45 a. m. though 
at 8 a. m. he called it a “digestive upset.” 

On February 15, 1956, immediately after 
Dr. Paul Dudley White’s preduction that Ike 
could carry on “5 to 10 years” of active life, 
Dr. Samuel Levine, of the Harvard Medical 
School, challenged that anyone could predict 
a heart patient’s life. Whereupon White 
agreed with Dr. Levine and pointed out that 
he had hedged his own prediction with such 
qualifying phrases as “uncertainties of the 
future,” “chances,” and “should.” The pub- 
lic, however, didn’t get Dr. White’s fine print. 

On May 12 when Eisenhower was given his 
“head to toe” physical examination, hé was 
pronounced in splendid condition. Not a 
word was said about his long history of 
stomach upsets, now Called ileitis. 

On June 10, Dr. Snyder blandly told news- 
men that Ike had had ileitis before. When 
newsmen inquired how the doctors could 
make an accurate diagnosis so rapidly, it was 
explained that they were famiiiar with his 
previous trouble. 

On June 14, when newsmen asked Hagerty 
why the ileitis condition hadn’t been given 
to the public after the “head-to-toe exami- 
nation” he replied: “It didn’t show up,” and 
he referred newsmen to a previous statement 
by Snyder. 

“In the head-to-toe examination,” Snyder 
had previously explained, “there was no in- 
flammation of the ileum.” 

Yet Snyder had cared for Ike in repeated 
cases at Key West, in Paris, in Washington, 
and had blandly admitted to newsmen that 
the President had a history of ileitis. 

That is part of the record of how the 
American people have not been told the truth 
about the President’s health. It’s strongly 
suspected that perhaps the President him- 
self has not been told the entire truth 
either, 





The President’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the great interest in the matter, I ask 
permission to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an article by Drew Pearson and 
one by Walter Lippmann on the Presi- 
dent’s Health. The articles follow: 
[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald] 


PRESIDENT’s HEALTH Is PEARSON TOPIC 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Most American newsmen, along with this 
writer, were remiss in not reporting the real 
health of President Roosevelt when he ran 
for reelection in 1944. Less than 6 months 
after that reelection he was dead. 

There were some legitimate reason’s why 
F. D. R.’s health was not reported, among 
them wartime censorship, the fact that we 
did not see him much during the war, plus a 
natural hesitancy to report the unpleasant 
possibility that a man may die in office. 

But when the Presidency of the United 
States influences, as it does, the peace and 
prosperity of the world, it is essential that 
American voters know the real facts of health, 
even beyond the medical bulletins, before 
they nominate or elect any man to the most 
important office in the world. 
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President Eisenhower himself has frankly 
expressed grave doubt about his health, even 
while the politicians, exactly as in Roose- 
velt’s case, have been determined to make 
him run again. 

Accordingly, here are some of the facts be. 
yond the brief medical bulletins regarding 
the health of the man for whose speedy 
recovery the American people pray today. 

Before the President was given his emer- 
gency operation it was necessary to admin- 
ister a vitamin K, intravenously, in order 
to thicken his blood in preparation for 
the surgery. This was because he has been 
given an anticoagulant (Dicumarol) ever 
since his heart attack in Denver, which 
makes the blood so thin that if care is not 
taken there is a danger that it may seep 
through the body tissues. 

If the thinning effect of the anticogulant 
had not been counteracted there could have 
been serious, even fatal, bleeding during the 
operation, 

ANTICOAGULANTS 

The administration of Dicumarol at 
Denver, though it can be dangerous, is con- 
sidered one of the most important factors in 
Ike’s heart recovery. Dicumarol was first 
recommended by Col. Thomas Mattingly, 
the heart specialist of Walter Reed Hospital, 
who had recently been studying at the Cor- 
nell Medical School under Drs. W. T. Foley 
and Irving S. Wright, two of the Nation’s 
top experts on anticoagulants. 

Dr. Foley had worked in a Japanese prison 
camp during the war, where he found that 
the nonfatty prison diet almost compeltely 
eliminated heart disease. 

Dr. Wright, who his past president of the 
American Heart Association and is in charge 
of the vascular research section of the 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center, 
recently gave significant testimony regard- 
ing anticoagulants before the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

At the beginning of his testimony, Dr. 
Wright noted that anticoagulants have been 
used on thousands of heart patients. 

“Included in these,” he observed, “is the 
President of the United States.” 

At one point, Senator Lister Hm, of Ala- 
bama, asked: “Well, now, these anticoagu- 
lants you only use where the patient has 
had some form of thrombosis?” 

“No,” replied Dr. Wright. “We use them 
mostly after they have had one or more 
attacks, because it is not possible at present 
to predict with accuracy whether they are 
going to have an attack in the future.” 

Dr. Wright acqnowledged that administer- 
ing anticoagulants can be dangerous. 

“An anticoagulant should never be given 
except under careful laboratory and clinical 
supervision,” he waraed. “Because if a pa- 
tient takes an excessive amount of anti- 
coagulants he may have hemorrhage.” 

Dr. Wright sounded one optimistic note 
when he said: 

“Though the use of anticoagulants for the 
acute episode is not completely established 
because of lack of time and study, there is 
strong evidence that following their episode 
these patients tend to live with fewer com- 
plications, and probably longer when they 
are on anticoagulant therapy.” 

While the Nation prays that the anti- 
coagulants will reduce the complications, 
the public must realize that the chance of 
complications does exist. Any doctor who 
says otherwise is mixing politics with 
medicine, 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 21, 1956] 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE DOCTORS AND THE PRESIDENCY 


The President, it appears, is taking it as 
a matter of course that the country is ex- 
pecting him to decide once more whether 
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he will run again. It may be useful to re- 
mind ourselves that the situation in which 
he finds himself is peculiarly difficult for 
him. For the doctors who must advise him, 
and for the press which must keep the people 
informed, the root of the difficulty is not 
60 much medical as it is constitutional. 

The President is the key figure in the 
American system; without his active guid- 
ance and control the system does not work. 
The President is elected for a fixed term 
of 4 years, and if he becomes in some measure 
incapacitated, there is no one to take his 
place. When, therefore, the President has 
had a serious illness, the crucial question 
is not his life expectancy. If he dies, the 
system provides that the Vice President take 
over. The crucial question is whether he 
can count on his energy and his personal 
powers over a period of 4 years. 

For the system, as now established, makes 
no provisions for invalidism or for failing 
powers. This is what is in the back of peo- 
ple’s minds when they listen to the medical 
opinions of the doctors. They are waiting to 
be reassured about the President’s health 
for the next 4 years. 

It is here that a misunderstanding, such 
as it is, has arisen between the doctors and 
the public. The doctors have been talking 
about the President’s recover from his heart 
attack and from his operation. The poli- 
ticians, who are playing for very high stakes, 
have been treating what the doctors say as 
an expert verdict on the President’s fitness 
to carry the burden of the Presidency for a 
second term, These are not one and the 
same. 

Owing to the fact that the President has 
a fixed term of office and that there is no one 
to substitute for him if he cannot carry the 
burden, the doctors are being pressed to make 
@ prognosis which must, in the nature of 
things, be highly speculative. They are ex- 
pected to say not only whether he has recov- 
ered from his heart attack and is recovering 
from the ileitis but really whether he will be 
in full vigor during a second term. If this 
were a parliamentary government on the 
British model, this question would not arise. 
The head of the Government would not be 
committed to a fixed term, and therefore it 
would not be necessary to do any medical 
guessing about what will happen in the fu- 
ture over a period of years. 

The. question does arise here, and in the 
case of President Eisenhower, given his age 
and medical history, it is a momentous ques- 
tion. The American system, as it works now 
in practice, cannot do with a sick or a failing 
President. 

It can be said that the system is more 
defective than it needs to be, and that some 
of the worst features of it—as they were 
exhibited when Garfield and Wilson were 
disabled—could be remedied. It should be- 
come the established practice that when the 
President is ill, the Vice President takes over 
until the President recovers. There is little 
doubt that this is what the authors of the 
Constitution intended. 

Any sick President—it might have been 
Eisenhower himself—can put this constitu- 
tional arrangement into effect. He can in- 
vite the Vice President to sign official docu- 
ments, let the action be challenged in the 
courts, and have its validity tested promptly 
in the Supreme Court. The Vice President 
would not, of course, be sworn in as Presi- 
dent. He would remain the Vice President, 
temporarily discharging the powers and 
duties of the President. 

The alternative is the device of the re- 
gency, as operated by Mr. Sherman Adams 
during the two illnesses of President Eisen- 
hower. This device has worked well enough 
because the President has not been badly 
incapacitated for a long time. The device 
would not work at all well in case of pro- 
longed disability, such as invalidism or the 
failing powers of age. For the country would 
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not long like the office of President admin- 
istered by men who have not been elected 
to any Office. 

But when all has been said and done about 
remedying the gross defects of the system, 
it will still be true that there is no substitute 
in a presidential system of government for a 
strong President in the full possession of his 
powers. This truth is the point of reference 
for the decision that must be made by the 
President, and, if he decides to run, then 
later on by the country. 

From what the President said when he was 
making his first decision we know that after 
the doctors have said all that they are able 
to say, he has no choice but to reach his 
conclusions by applying his commonsense, 
informed by his experience of the office of 
President. The country will have to make 
its Judgment in the same way. 





Custer’s Last Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the 80th anniversary of a tragic 
and historic event, It was 80 years ago 
today that Custer with 224 men under 
his command fell in combat with the 
Sioux Indians, one of the few times in 
our natiinal history when an entire com- 
mand of American soldiers was de- 
stroyed, without a single survivor left to 
tell the story. 

That the story of Custer’s last stand 
has lost none of its interest to Americans 
is evidence by the Chicago Tribune of 
this morning devoting the larger part of 
four columns on its first page to a re- 
production of Walter S. Oschman’s fa- 
mous painting and the beginning of 
John R. Thompson’s account of the 
battle of June 25, 1876, which by unani- 
mous consent I am extending my re< 
marks to include, as follows: 

Last STAND OF CUSTER BATTLE AGAINST ODDS 
(By John H. Thompson) 

Mrs. Elizabeth Custer, astride her own 
horse, watched beside her husband, Lt. Col. 
George Armstrong Custer, mounted on his 
favorite sorrel, Vic, as the 7th Cavalry Regi- 
ment, almost 600 strong, rode out of Fort 
Abraham Lincoln in the Dakota territory. 

The date was May 7, 1876. The band played 
“Garry Owen,” the 7th’s new anthem, and 
then broke into “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” bringing tears to the eyes of wives who 
lined the street. For a great many, including 
Mrs. Custer, it was the last time they saw 
their husbands. 

BATTLE 80 YEARS AGO 

On June 25, 80 years ago today, Custer, not 
yet 37, known as the daring boy general 
of the Civil War, made his last stand on 
the bluffs above the Little Big Horn River in 
southeastern Montana. His foe, the Teton 
Sioux Indians, annihilated a major portion 
of his command. Custer réverted to his per- 
manent rank of captain after the Civil War 
and then was promoted to lieutenant colonel. 

That battle, one of the most controversial 
in the Army’s history, originally had been 
called, inaccurately, Custer’s massacre. It 
was, in fact, a true battle, a last stand 
against what has been called the finest light 
cavalry in the world, the plains Indians, 
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Custer was found amid a heap of dead 
soldiers on a hill. With him died 224 other 
men. Not one soldier who was with Custer 
that afternoon survived to tell the story, but 
2 miles away other members of the regiment 
held out until relieved by a column of in- 
fantry. 

CUSTER GIVEN LEEWAY 

Brig. Gen. Alfred H. Terry, commanding 
the department of the Dakotas, had expected 
to find the Sioux camped near the junction 
of the Big Horn and Little Big Horn Rivers. 
Custer’s cavalry was to hit them from the 
south, pinching them against Terry’s slower 
moving infantry, coming down the Yellow- 
stone and Big Horn Rivers from the north. 

But Custer’s orders gave him considerable 
leeway. It was estimated that he would 
face 1,000 Sioux, or at the most 1,500. What 
lay ahead were 2,000 tepees, and 4,000 to 
8,000 warriors. 

Custer did not know that he was follow- 
ing the trail used by reinforcements of Chief 
Crazy Horse. Only a week before they had 
routed another Army column on the nearby 
Rosebud River, a defeat unknown to Custer. 

Early on June 25, believing his dusty col- 
umn moving north had been spotted by the 
enemy, Custer split his command into four 
sections and pressed forward. He told his 
officers he was certain the 7th cavalry 
could take care of anything. He ignored 
the warnings of his Indian scouts. 


RIDES IN SUPPORT 


Maj. Marcus A. Reno was given Troops A, 
M, and G, told to ford the Little Big Horn 
to the left (west), and attack with his 112 
men when he came in sight of the teepees. 
Gapt. F. W. Benteen, with Troops H, D, and 
K, was to sweep far out on Reno’s left flank. 

The pack train was left with 85 soldiers 
of Troop B for escort, while Custer rode off 
with Troops I, F, C, E, and L, on Reno’s right, 

- but separated from him by the river and 
high bluffs. Custer said he would support 
Reno with the main column. 

Coming in sight of the Indian village, 
Reno was surprised at its apparent strength. 
Before him lay the lodges of the Hunkpapa, 
most fierce of the warrior societies, under 
Chief Gall, the Santee, Ogala, Brule, Minne- 
conjou, Sans Arc, Blackfeet, and Cheyenne. 

“Left front into line” called Reno. “Load 
pistols. Gallop.” 

“And away we went down the valley,” 
Trooper John (Big Fritz) Siversten was to 
recall later. 

TAKEN BY SURPRISE 


Other members of Reno’s command re- 
member seeing Custer, “Yellow Hair” or 
“Long Hair” as his Indian enemies called 
him, with others on the high bluff across the 
river, cheer the charge and wave their hats, 
before they rode off and disappeared. 

Gall, Chief Rain in the Face, and other 
Indian warriors later said the attack took 
them by surprise—but this is doubtful. 
While they rushed to their grazing horses, all 
was confusion in the village as old men, 
women, and children fled south. 


Reno, new to Indian fighting, and ap- 
parently worried over the size of the enemy 
force, halted his charge short of the village. 
He ordered his men to fight dismounted. 
They had single shot carbines and pistols, 
while the Indians had new Remington and 
Winchester repeating rifles in addition to 
bows and arrows. 

Had Reno held on with his charge, say the 
Indian veterans, he would have split the 
village, leaving it wide open to an attack by 
Custer from the north. His halt gave the 
Indians time to form their lines, 


RENO ORDERS RETREAT 


Reno fell back into a strong position in 
timber, near the river. As the Indians ad- 
vanced, he ordered a withdrawal across the 
river to the opposite high bluffs. Confusion 
resulted, and in the retreat he lost 35 men. 
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As the Indians were pressing their attack, 
Chief Gall received word of Custer’s presence, 
north of the village, where he had come un- 
der attack from forces led by Crazy Horse, 
Rain in the Face, Red Horse, Two Moons, 
and other chiefs. 

Leaving a covering force to contain Reno, 
Gall and his whooping warriors raced back 
to join the attack on Custer. About this 
time, some of Reno’s people heard two volleys 
fired, 5 miles downstream, in Custer’s direc- 
tion, in what was later interpreted as a 
distress signal. 

It was about this time, too, that Custer’s 
last message got through. It was to Ben- 
teen, on the far left flank, and it said: “Ben- 
teen, come on. Big village. Be quick. 
Bring packs.” 

INDIANS LAUNCH ATTACK 


Benteen came on, at a gallop, but was only 
able to reach Reno’s beleagured forces, 
pinned down by Indian sharpshooters. 
Custer remained alone downstream. 

In later years, Chief Gall told how the 
Indians formed their lines on a ridge, lower 
than Custer’s, and then launched their final 
attack. 

Gall hit Custer’s left flank, using both 
mounted and dismounted fighting men, 
while Crazy Horse, Crow King, White Bull, 
Sitting Bull, Hump, and other chiefs drove 
hard against the center. 

Some writers, trying to reconstruct the 
battle, have it that the battle lasted from 
noon until evening. Gall and other chiefs 
said that Custer’s last stand was over in 35 
minutes, before the warriors cut their scalp 
locks and others looted and mutilated the 
dead. 

Custer escaped mutilation. Among the 
dead were his younger brothers, Thomas and 
Boston, and a New York war correspondent, 
Mark Kellogg. 

With Custer disposed of, the Indians 
turned their full force on Reno and Benteen, 
for 2 more days. The Indians were readying 
for the kill on June 27 when they spotted 
the dust of Terry’s feared infantry, and 
escaped to the south. 

Many reasons have been offered for the 
Custer tragedy. Captain Benteen [later a 
general], had this to say: 

“Too many Indians, good shots, good 
riders, and the best fighters the sun ever 
shone on.” 





Foreign-Aid Program Should Be 
Scrutinized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including at this point an 
article that appeared in the Beloit Daily 
News on the subject of our foreign-aid 
program. 

The overwhelming evidence is that our 
people are demanding that this program 
be carefully examined in the light of 
present-day world conditions. 

The article follows: 

[From the Beloit Daily News of June 16, 1956] 
FOREIGN Amp ProcrRaM SHOULD BE SCRUTINIZED 

Although the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee upped the foreign-aid bill by 
some $715 million more than the House pro- 
posed, supporters of program are not so sure 
that the full Senate will give its approval. 

The drastic House slash in President 
Eisenhower's foreign-aid proposal cannot be 
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laid entirely at the door of isolationists, econ- 
omizers or those who may be seeking politi- 
cal capital because it is an election year. 
The margin of passage of the bill was too 
large for that. 

There is ample evidence “back home” that 
a growing number of citizens is not satisfied 
that we are getting our money’s worth out 
of the foreign-aid program, not especially 
now, but for some months past. 

When the program first was launched it 
was designed to get European countries on 
their feet economically, and to help rearm 
the free world in the face of Russian, and 
later, Chinese threats. 

Now that Europe is in good shape and the 
free world is partially rearmed, some consid- 
eration should be given to the present world 
situation with Russia inaugurating seductive 
manners along with new economic and po- 
litical approaches. 

There are a number of questions that need 
answering. How wise is the present em- 
phasis on military aid, especially because of 
the shift to nuclear weapons? Would it be 
more desirable to place less emphasis on 
grants and more on long term loans? Should 
we step up our technical assistance pro- 
grams (point 4) which are generally con- 
sidered one of our more successful aid 
ventures? 

Should we give more attention to short 
term projects—those that are more immedi- 
ately beneficial—such as streets, highways, 
bridges, sanitary developments—rather than 
long term projects like hydroelectric and in- 
dustrial plants? What should our attitude 
be towards neutrals? 

Proposals have been made for a compre- 
hensive, nonpartisan study of our entire 
foreign aid program. It is too late now to 
expect such a study would produce results 
applicable for this present measure. But a 
study now would be beneficial for next year. 

Candidates in either party who stand for 
an overhauling of our foreign aid will find 
voters receptive. 





Fifteenth Anniversary of Deportation of 
Over 40,000 Lithuanians by the Soviet 
Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following petition sub- 
mitted to President Eisenhower by the 
Lithuanian-American youth organiza- 
tions calling attention to the cruel and 
unjust deportation of more than 40,000 
Lithuanians from their homeland by the 
Soviet Union: 

PETITION 
JUNE 14, 1956. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

On this sad date, June 14, commemorat- 
ing the 15th anniversary of the cruel de- 
portation of more thaln 40,000 Lithuanians 
from their native land to suffering and death 
in the Siberian wastelands, we the under- 
signed members and supporters of the Lith- 
uanian American Youth organizations, con- 
sider it our duty to submit respectfully to 
you on this occasion the following state- 
ment: 
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On June 15, 1940 the Soviet Union, by 
force and in violation of treaties, invaded 
and occupied, and continues to occupy and 
despoil Lithuania. After 1 year, mass de- 
portations of the Lithuanian people to Si- 
beria and other Asiatic regions of the Soviet 
Union were begun. As a result of these de- 
portations up to the present day more than 
150,000 Lithuanians have been banished from 
their homeland and imprisoned in slave- 
labor camps of these regions. 

Many of those deported died because of 
hunger, intense cold and overwork. How- 
ever, numerous letters from Siberia which 
are being currently received in the United 
States show that a part of those deported 
are still alive and that they are suffering in- 
tensely under difficult conditions in these 
desolate areas of the Soviet Union. 

Therefore we respectfully petition you, Mr. 
President, and the Government of the United 
States of America to explore all possibilities 
for righting the wrongs done to Lithuania 
and to take all possible measures to: 

1. Restore sovereign right and self-govern- 
ment to Lithuania; 

2. Return as soon as possible our deported 
parents, sisters, and brothers to their native 
country of Lithuania. 

Following are the signatures of 38,324 
members and supporters of the Lithuanian 
American Youth organizations. 





Kennedy for Vice President? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of Congress a very noteworthy editorial 
appearing in the Chicago Daily Sun- 
Times today. 

I know that it reflects the feelings of 
the majority of the citizens of the great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, who, 
regardless of political party, are proud of 
the record that Senator KENNEDY has es- 
tablished in the State and the Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

KENNEDY FOR VICE PRESIDENT? 


There has been increasing talk that if Ad- 
lai Stevenson is the Democratic presidential 
nominee, his running mate may well be Sen~ 
ator JoHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts. 

To the practical politician the possibility of 
a Stevenson-Kennedy ticket has a certain 
allure. For one thing, KENNEDY is a Roman 
Catholic, and, as some of the politicians see 
it, KENNEDY’s presence on the ticket might 
tend to offset the antagonism toward Steven- 
son that arises from his being a divorced 
man. 

Moreover, many politicians of both parties 
feel that the day is now past when a Catho- 
lic, particularly one seeking the vice presi- 
dency, would necessarily be a handicap to a 
national ticket. In fact, they feel that under 
certain circumstances such a selection might 
be helpful. 

But apart from such considerations, the 
politicians who look favorably on KENNEDY 
cite his youth—39. He is only a few months 
younger than Senator RICHARD M. N1xon, of 
California, was when he received the Vice 
Presidential nod in 1952. 

In addition, KeNNepy comes from the stra- 
tegically important Bay State which, after 
years of voting for Democratic presidential 


candidates, went overwhelmingly for Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in 1952. 

Yet, despite Ike’s better than 200,000-vote 
margin over Adlai in Massachusetts, KEN- 
NEDY managed to beat one of Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s principal supporters, the then Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, by 70,000 votes. Many 
Democrats feel that KENNeEpDyY’s unquestioned 
personal popularity in his home State might 
serve to return it to Democratic ranks in 
1956 if he were No. 2 man on the ticket. 

That belief may be no more than wishful 
thinking. For just as it has been proved 
that a popular President cannot transfer his 
glamor to a congressional candidate he wants 
elected, neither is there any evidence that 
a Vice President who is popular in a given 
State could carry it for his running mate 
who might not be as popular or even down- 
right unpopular. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that young 
KENNEDY has an extremely pleasant person- 
ality with a broad appeal. He is respected 
by many business leaders no less than by 
many labor leaders. Rank-and-file political 
workers are drawn to him and, conversely, 
so are many intellectuals. 

His recent address at Harvard commence- 
ment ceremonies have been favorably com- 
mented upon by the intellectuals and schol- 
ars whose cause he defended against attacks 
by anti-intellectual politicians. 

“The political profession,” KENNEpy told 
the graduates of his alma mater, “needs to 
have its temperature lowered in the cooling 
waters of the scholastic pool. We need both 
the technical judgment and the disinterested 
viewpoint of the scholar to prevent us from 
becoming imprisoned by our own slogans.” 

KENNEDY is himself a scholar of some abil- 
ity. His recent book, Profiles in Courage, is 
a scholarly study of United States Senators 
who had the intestinal fortitude and firm- 
ness of principle to risk sacrificing their ca- 
reers by supporting causes that were un- 
popular—though right—in their day. 

But a politician, to remain in office, has 
to be a politician first. It was only when he 
was laid up for many months, recovering 
from an operation to correct World War IL 
combat injuries, that Kennepy found time 
to write his book. 

His frank admission at Harvard that schol- 
ars might be better trusted than pressure- 
beset politicians to find real solutions to such 
matters as the long-range farm problem was 
itself a courageous concession. 

The fog of anti-intellectualism that has 
lately gripped this country is contrary to 
American tradition, as KENNEpy pointed out. 
In trying to help to lift it, he was rendering 
the country a real service. 

It is easy to see why the youthful Kennepy 
appeals to so many Ordinary citizens—and to 
the politicians of his party. 





“Snow Job” Seen To Run Ike Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting chronicle of how a sick man 
is being driven by desperate politicians 
to an arduous 4 years of toil at a job 
for which he has neither enthusiasm nor 
health was written in the Washington 
(D. C.) Post and Times Herald of 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956, by Mr. Drew 
Pearson, ; 
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That man is, of course, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and the task is the Presi- 
dency. Parenthetically it is a job which 
would probably last longer than the life 
expectancy of one who has undergone 
two such serious attacks according to 
standard insurance mortality tables. 
The desperate men are the White House 
staff and the Republican Cabinet mem- 
bers and politicians who see their hold 
on their jobs slipping with each new at- 
tack the President undergoes, and weak- 
ening as the public awareness of the 
seriousness of the President’s two sick- 
nesses increases. 

While I sympathize with these men, it 
is said to have one’s job depend on so 
slender a thread, nevertheless, the good 
of the country demands a more sound 
base than the shaky state of the Presi- 
dent’s health, the crumbling sands that 
the job security of these men rests upon. 

The article is as follows: 

“SNow JOB” SEEN To RUN IKE AGAIN 

(By Drew Pearson) 


There’s been a-heat wave in Washington. 
Despite this, the greatest snow job ever seen 
by newspapermen is taking place in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

It’s a snow job to convince a 65-year-old 
man who has had a serious heart attack plus 
a major operation, who’s laid up for 4 days 
with an intensely uncomfortable tube reach- 
ing to the pit of his stomach, and a tube 
stuck in the veins of his arm to get nourish- 
ment, and who didn’t want to run in the 
first place, that he must, come what may, 
run again. 

It’s also a snow job to convince the Amer- 
ican public that this man will be hopping 
out of bed in a short time, more fit than ever 
to run, and that he’s making major decisions 
affecting the peace of the world despite a 
post-operation fever and the excruciatingly 
uncomfortable tube through the nose to the 
depths of his bowels. 

Vivisection with all its cruelty could be no 
more inhuman than the almost public tor- 
ture to which a little group of aids have 
put this man for the purpose of convincing 
him, as much as the public, that an un- 
willing, weary body must be thrown into the 
political breach again. 


SETBACK FOR PEACE 


However, there are things more important 
than winning an election or keeping a politi- 
cal party in power. 

This country was shaken and set back in 
the quest for peace when a Democratic White 
House staff and a President’s wife hid from 
the country the fact that Woodrow Wilson 
was incapable of performing the duties of 
his office. 

The country again was set back in 1944 
when a group of willful Democratic leaders 
bent on staying in power, rammed through 
the nomination of the aging, perhaps dying, 
Franklin Roosevelt as the war was coming 
to an end, when Harry Truman had little 
preparation for the great postwar task ahead. 

Today a little group of willful Republicans 
are determined to make history repeat. 

However, one man who will not put politi- 
cal greed ahead of country, I am convinced, 
is Dwight D. Eisenhower—if he knows the 
facts. But the cabal around him has been 
conducting a careful psychological snow job 
as he lies helpless in bed, not only to Keep 
the facts from him but to keép-them from 
the public—facts which the Mayo Clinic and 
the New England Medical Journal report re- 
garding the probable recurrence of his stom- 
ach ailment. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BUILD-UP 


The pattern is exactly that followed at 
Denver and thereafter to convince an un- 
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willing, reluctant, even protesting President, 
that he must be the vehicle for their return 
to power. 

That pattern is ably described by Fletcher 
Knebel of Look magazine, published by Ike’s 
close friend, Mike Cowles. 

“Hall decided on a huge bluff,” says Look, 
in describing how the GOP chairman care- 
fully built up the public’s and Ike’s own con- 
fidence that he could run after his heart 
attack. “He decided to face the New York 
newsmen and tell them that nothing had 
changed. Hall had not the faintest hope 
that Ike ever would run again * * * but he 
boldly told the incredulous newsmen there 
had been no change. 

“Gradually he erected a psychological 
framework * * * and gradually Ike came to 
believe it was quite natural that a man who 
had had a heart attack should run for 
President. 

“Had the wrong thing been said at that 
time,” revealed Knebel, “the idea of a second 
term might never have been considered seri- 
ously. Milton said privately there wasn’t 
‘one chance in a hundred’ that Ike would 
seek another term. Mamie assumed her hus- 
band would be through with politics.” 

But the men around Ike, using astute psy- 
chological build-ups, saying the right thing 
at the right time, completely reversed that 
negative attitude. 

FATAL MIDNIGHT 


The rest of the story is well-known—ex- 
cept the manner in which the work piled up, 
the tempo of the White House pace stepped 
up. First, there were few appointments, 
then a full schedule. First, there were to be 
no ceremonies, no dinners, then a round of 
Gridiron Club, White House Correspondents, 
White House Photographers dinners. At 
first there was to be no campaigning, then 
definite hints, in fact, demands that there 
must be some barnstorming, that Ike would 
have to tour the restless farm belt. 

Politics is a cruel business. The more the 
Democrats talked about a part-time Presi- 
dent, the faster became the pace—until that 
fateful midnight June 7 when the pace 
proved too much. 

Then within minutes after the patient had 
come out from the anesthetic, the psycholog- 
ical build-up, the snow-job began all over 
again. 

“He will be able to run as planned,” an- 
nounced Maj. Gen. Leonard Heaton, who if 
the same patient were still in the Army 
would have retired him for both health and 
age, but who now pushed him as he lay 
dazed and helpless with a tube down his 
stomach and a tube sticking in his arm, into 
the much more crushing burden of another 
4 years as President. 





A New Thought on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently Benjamin F. Fairless, presi- 
dent of the executive advisory committee 
of United States Steel Corp., said: 

Sometimes I think that instead of merely 
continuing to pour gifts into these backward 
nations, we would serve them better by de- 
voting more of our efforts to showing them 
how everyone makes a profit when people 
exchange goods and services with each other. 
We should explain to them that no person 
can make a legitimate and honest profit 
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without serving or supplying other people 
with something they want and need. 

I believe that a correct understanding and 
acceptance of that idea would do far more 
to feed and clothe the world’s people than 
would all the charity of which we are capable. 
Further, it would increase the self-respect 
of people who would no longer be objects of 
charity. They would become skilled and 
proud producers, and thereby earn the serv- 
ice of others by serving them in turn. 

And to serve each other better is—I sus- 
pect—the real reason why we were put on 
this earth in the first place. 


Mr. Speaker, this suggestion by Mr. 
Fairless has considerable merit; however, 
our Socialist friends and do-gooders will 
reject it immediately. They believe that 
only the Government is capable of mak- 
ing decisions for the people and direct- 
ing production and services for all of 
the people without profit but to the 
state. 
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Status of Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. COW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in an exten- 
sion of remarks made in debate on the 
amendment I offered to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1956, my colleague from 
Minnesota said that for us to insist on 
full sovereignty over every American sol- 
dier off duty wherever he is would re- 
quire us to withdraw United States 
troops from all foreign bases, that it 
would mean abandoning the world to 
the Kremlin. He said the adoption of 
the Bow amendment would force us to 
give up the whole program of world se- 
curity and withdraw from all our for- 
eign bases; that at one stroke the Krem- 
lin would have won. This is a good ex- 
ample of the scare argument which pro- 
ponents of the status of forces agree- 
ments advance as a last resort. 

There has never been any proof of- 
fered that this would be true. In hear- 
ings before the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee no country was named as having de- 
manded the right to prosecute our serv- 
icemen as a condition for permitting 
them to help defend that country. 
Granting Iceland exclusive criminal 
jurisdiction over our troops has not 
prevented a demand that we leave. If 
our troops are permitted to stay it will 
not be because they can try our men in 
their courts. It will be because the 
money we pour into Iceland through 
manning the air base there accounts for 
about 20 percent of the gross income of 
that country. 

Tied in with the scare argument is a 
bit of smear technique. There is the 
covert suggestion that anyone who now 
seeks to recover constitutional rights for 
our servicemen is in league with Russia. 
The smear has often been substituted 
for argument by advocates of a cause 
when not sure of their position. I do 
not think it will receive credence in this 
instance. There are too many loyal, 
forthright, patriotic Americans who are 
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demanding that the status of forces 
agreements be changed. The agree- 
ments contain provisions and the pro- 
cedure for seeking modification. I pre- 
sume even the molders of the agreements 
thought these might be needed and used. 
“Such agreements are often revised,” a 
court in Japan observed in an opinion 
last month in a case in which an Ameri- 
can officer was a defendant. 

This Japanese court, in the same opin- 
ion, also said: 

It is a well-established rule of internation- 
al law that an armed force stationed in a 
foreign country in accordance with a treaty, 
is not subject to civil or criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the receiving state. 


The same persons who seek to scare 
and smear will also sneer at that state- 
ment. They will say that a similar dec- 
laration by Chief Justice Marshall in 
1811, the opinions of our Supreme Court 
in two later decisions, our position taken 
in the Supreme Court of Canada in 1943, 
the declaration of this rule of interna- 
tional law in the Uniform Manual of 
Courts-Martial, are all wrong. In order 
to ignore authority to the contrary they 
announce dogmatically that such a rule 
did not exist and seek to quell remon- 
stance with this scare, smear, and sneer 
logic. Our. internationally minded 
statesmen stubbornly refuse to make an 
effort to improve the position in which 
they forced our servicemen. They re- 
fuse to use the provisions of the agree- 
ment which make revision possible. 





Tax Discrimination Against Good- 


Neighbor Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the San Antonio Evening 
News of June 19, 1956, with reference to 
H. R. 5265. I agree that the present dis- 
crimination as to travel taxes should be 
removed. I hope final action on this pro- 
posal can be had before adjournment. 

The editorial follows: 

END CosTLy Tax DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
Goop-NEIGHBOR TRAVEL 


Currently stalled in congressional confer- 
ence committee is a bill (H. R. 5265) that is 
of major importance to San Antonio and all 
south Texas. Adjournment is nearing; and 
unless the people in this region are heard 
from in no uncertain terms, the bill may die 
in that pigeonhole. Should that happen the 
depressing effect on commercial air travel will 
touch most everyone’s pocket, however in- 
directly. 

Briefly, the history of the issue 1s this: 
The Federal Government during World II 
imposed a 10-percent tax on transportation, 
not to raise revenue particularly but to dis- 
courage travel on war-burdened facilities. 


Currently, the transportation tax is still 
levied on all domestic travel. But travel to 
foreign countries is not taxed at all, except 
to Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean, 
Alaska, Canada, and Hawaii, 
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That is obvious discrimination. And it is 
discrimination that hurts one of San An- 
tonio’s major sources of commercial in- 
come—tourism. We are, of course, primarily 
interested in removing the tax discrimina- 
tion against travel to Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbean, for which San 
Antonio is a major air gateway. 

Both Houses of Congress have approved 
&@ tax-removal bill, thus agreeing to its pro- 
priety in principle. And Uncle Sam, in the 
Inter-American Economic Conference at Rio 
in 1954, pledged its good neighbors that the 
tax discrimination would be eliminated. 

The Texas congressional delegation has 
worked hard to reform the transportation- 
tax law for equitable treatment among all 
travelers and all areas. Civic and business 
groups of the major Texas cities, including 
San Antonio, have added much to the effort. 

All that should not be allowed to go 
wasted by failure to reach conference agree- 
ment on minor differences before congres- 
sional adjournment. Write your Congress- 
man and Senators today; let’s get this costly 
discrimination removed. 





A Personal Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by Stewart Alsop, as it 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
June 24, 1956, makes interesting reading: 

JOE GETS THE LOWDOWN ON IKE 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


(Eprror’s NoTe.—This is a personal report 
from Stewart Alsop to his brother and part- 
ner, Joseph Alsop, who has returned from 
abroad.) 


Dear Joe: You will find that the Presi- 
dent’s second serious illness in 9 months 
completely overshadows the political scene 
here at home. Indeed, you will feel, I think, 
as though you were hearing a cracked record 
playing over and over the refrain that be- 
came so familiar last fall and winter: “Will 
he run? Will he run? Will he run?” 

But there is a difference this time. You 
remember how, in the first weeks after the 
heart attack, it was universally assumed that 
the President would withdraw. This time, 
you will find, almost everybody assumes that 
the President will stay in the race. 

You remember also how, as the weeks and 
months passed after the heart attack it 
seemed more and more likely that the Presi- 
dent would run, until his announcement in 
February came as no surprise at all. I won- 
der if the same thing might happen again 
in reverse? 

As I wrote a few days ago, the Republican 
high command expresses absolute confidence 
not only that the President will run, but that 
he will so announce very shortly. It is of 
course vitally important to the Republican 
leadership that the President end the current 
speculation by making his “positive” an- 
nouncement as soon as possible. 

But Press Secretary Jim Hagerty swears 
that the President has given no hint of his 
intentions. So there may well be more than 
a pinch of wishful thinking in the confidence 
I reported. 

The President himself, as he lies stricken 
for the second time in 9 months, must be 
thinking long and hard whether he can carry 
on for four more years. As you know, we 
newspapermen have all become amateur 





physicians since the President's heart attack 
and operation. But it is not necessary to go 
to a medical school to understand a few 
harsh facts. 

Coronary thrombosis is a serious disease. 
So is ileitis, especially within a few months 
of a coronary. There is a risk of recurrence 
in both diseases. And, in the President’s 
case, the risk is, obviously, compounded. 

A few days ago, we got a letter from an 
insurance executive, from which I quote ex- 
cerpts: 

“Mr. Eisenhower is not an insurable risk 
on any basis because of the coronary attack. 
* * * Expectation of life according to the 
standard mortality table would be about 4.30 
years. Now take the recent ileitis. * * * 
Here expectation of life if 3.54 years. What 
the life expectation is in combination we 
don’t know. We all know that while the 
mortality table is quite an accurate guide 
there are people who outlive it. Mr. Eisen- 
hower will get more than normal care. But 
if he is not an acceptable risk for life in- 
surance on not 1 but 2 counts, is he an 
acceptable candidate for the presidency?” 

After the President’s heart attack, you 
remember, we discussed at length the prob- 
lem of writing about matters that had both 
profound political implications and painful 
personal implications. 

It is repugnant to write in cold statistical 
terms about the life expectancy of a well- 
loved human being. But when the office of 
the presidency is involved, we agreed, the 
risk that its occupant may die in office, or 
become incapacitated, simply must be con- 
sidered. 

The risk is always there, of course, because 
Wwe are all mortal. But it is irresponsible to 
pretend that the risk is not especially great 
in the President’s case. Perhaps the risk is 
worth taking. ; 

You and I have been critical of the Hisen- 
hower administration, particularly in the 
defense field (and you should read the tes- 
timony before the Symington committee—we 
owe an apology to our readers for having 
been blithering optimists). But it is true, 
as you wrote at the time of the President's 
heart attack, that “Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
greatest single contribution has been bring- 
ing us all back to a sense of true American 
style.” 

Very great risks may be worth taking, in 
order to continue that contribution. A can- 
didate for the presidency need not necessarily 
be an acceptable risk for life insurance. 

But I think you will be angered, as I have 
been, by the attempt to propagate the myth 
that the President is already in fine shape; 
that he has his hands firmly on the reins of 
Government; that the very serious operation 
he has undergone has been as good for him 
as a nice long vacation, and so on. 

Where so much is at stake, the facts must 
be faced. No doubt the President, as he 
lies in his hopital bed, or sits in his wheel 
chair, is facing them squarely. 





Can Any Nation Keep Neutral? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, occa- 
sionally in these troubled times it hap- 
pens that voices of great men rise to 
clearly enunciate issues and to dispel the 
fog of misunderstanding, ignorance and 
distrust which cloud our understanding 
of basic problems. Such a problem has 
been that of the new policies of neutral- 
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ism and nonalinement which have be- 
gun to manifest themselves throughout 
the world, particularly in Asia.- This 
problem has been especially difficult be- 
cause of the nature of the peril of Com- 
munist Russia and its expansionism, 
which although it changes its form in 
many subtle ways, to deceive the gullibie, 
never really changes its ultimate end: 
the conquest of the world, and the sub- 
jugation of the remaining freemen 
throughout the world. 

Such a voice is raised by a true friend 
of America, the Honorable Carlos P. 
Romulo, Ambassador to the United States 
from our sister democracy and ally, the 
Philippine Islands. I here insert into 


.the Recorp an excerpted version of a 


speech which I took from the Detroit 

(Mich.) Times of June 11, 1956, together 

with the editorial comment which pre- 

cedes it, which is also worthy of note: 
Can ANY NATION KEEP NEUTRAL? 


(Editors Note.—The fatal flaw in the neue 
tarlism policies of some Asian-African na- 
tions was brilliantly set forth in the speech 
to graduates of the University of Richmond 
by Carlos P. Romulo, Philippines Ambassador 
to the United States. The speech has sig- 
nificance in view of the recent visit here by 
President Sukarno of Indonesia, advocate of 
neutralism. Because of that the Detroit 
Times publishes here an excerpted version 
of the Romulo address.) 


(By Carlos P. Romulo) 


During the Asian-African conference held 
at Bandung in April of last year, President 
Sukarno of Indonesia and other Asian lead- 
ers spoke eloquently and with reverence of 
the ideas of the men who made revolutionary 
America. 

They invoked the names of Jefferson, of 
Washington, of Paul Revere. They saw, and 
rightly so, in the gathering power of 20th 
century Asia, a special affinity with the 18th 
century American revolutiona.-ies. 

But they did not always reveal their un- 
derstanding of the message that came to us 
of this century from your forebears of an- 
other era. 

Some of the participants at the Bandung 
conference used the names of your illustrious 
men of 1776 to justify a stagnant neutralism 
in these days of conflict between Soviet im- 
perialism and democratic freedom. 

No man, no nation, wanting to be free 
or to remain free, can be neutral today. 

Neutralism assumes, by the very meaning 
of the word, that there is some good in both 
sides, some evil in both sides. 

Neutralism means that one can stand aside 
and let others fight out the great issues of 
modern man. 

Neutralism is the wife who watches the 
bear chase her husband, and who says im- 
partially, “Go it, husband. Go it, bear.” 

CAN YOU BE A NEUTRALIST? 

Is it really possible to stand aside today? 
Is it really possible for anyone, anywhere, 
to be a neutralist? 

If there is little difference between freedom 
and totalitarianism, then the answer is 
“Tou" 

If there is no important difference hbe- 


“tween being a free man and being a slave, 


then the answer is ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

If slave-labor camps, ridicule of religion, 
suppression of free ideas and thinking, dis- 
honesty and duplicity in human affairs, 
idolatry of a man as a hero and a patriot 
for over a decade and then suddenly debunk- 
ing him as a murderer and a traitor—and 
this by his former associates and accom- 
plices—if all these mean nothing to us, then 
the answer is yes, we can stand aside and 
be neutral. 
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Communism prepares for world conquest, 
whether by war or by the clever uses of cold 

ce. 

To fail to see the difference, superficial 
as well as basic, between the United States 
of America and the Soviet Union is to dis- 
pute the facts of life of this century. 

Is it possible to conceive that Thomas 
Jefferson, alive today, would be neutral be- 
tween his credo and the Soviet philosophy? 

Yet we find some of the Asian and African 
neutralists—and Europeans as well—using 
the principles of America’s great men of free- 
dom as arguments for neutralism. 

What Jefferson and Washington said about 
colonialism, about man’s freedom, is as true 
as it was in the days of the American revo- 
lution. 

The subjugation of man is as wrong today 
as it was then. 

.The evils of colonialism were bad then. 
They are bad today. 
REAL PURPOSE OF COMMUNISM 


But to use the desire for freedom from 
an old colonialism to blind oneself to the 
menace of the new colonialism, communism, 
is to play the ostrich. 

It is worse, for the ostrich has only him- 
self to lose. The neutralist leader today 
endangers all his own people and the rest of 
the world as well. 

We know now that self-government is the 
neutral state of organized man. It is com- 
pounded of self-knowledge, self-respect, and 
self-control. It is the product of love for 
one’s homeland and for one’s countrymen. 

But it will not work at all without an over- 
riding love of that abstract idea—liberty. 
You cannot have proper government without 
liberty, and you cannot have liberty with- 
out proper government. 

That is why I am disturbed by the new 
neutralism, which accepts the old fallacy 
that liberty is a sometime thing—like the 
curate’s famous egg, good in spots. 

The Dutch, the French, the British colonial 
powers had faults. Refusing to understand 
the tremendous urge of great peoples for 
self-government, they stayed so long that 
they had to be removed, sometimes forcibly. 

But if Dutch or British or French imperial- 
ism was wrong, how wrong then is Soviet 
imperialism. 

Never in the history of man has there been 
an imperialism so destructive of the free 
spirit, so ruinous of man’s yearning for self- 
respect, so cynical about the dignity of the 
individual, so designed to degrade men rather 
than improve their lives, as the imperialism 
of the Soviet Union. 

The actual purpose of the Soviet imperial- 
ists is to destroy the free powers, not to gain 
freedom for the colonial peoples. 


THAT KIND OF APPEAL IS SUICIDE 


The true nationalist leader understands 
this—he should understand it instinctively. 
He wants freedom for his people. He does 
not equate the Soviet Union with the free 
world. He does not insist that the conflict 
between the Soviet Union and those nations 
which are still free is no concern of his. 

He does not say: 

“I shall walk on the other side_of the 
street.” 

Instead he says: 

“I am for freedom; therefore I am against 
communism.” 

Some neutralist leaders say to the free 
world: 

“We want your help. Give us food. Give 
us know-how. Give us capital. Give us the 
tools, and we will build our freedom. But 
do not ask us to be your partners. We do 
not want you to give us arms. 

“We want no military assistance. For we 
are neutral between you and the Soviet im- 
perialists. It is only a matter of degree be- 
tween you and the Soviet.” 

I suggest that this kind of appeal is not 
neutralism but suicide. The differences be- 
tween the free world and the Soviet world 
are not academic. They are real. 
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The new imperialism which today smiles 
and bows and tips its hat in courtesy is not 
interested in Asian freedom or African na- 
tionalism. Soviet imperialism is interested 
only in the advancement of the Soviet Union 
and the suppression of those ideas which are 
the basis of the free world, the hope of op- 
pressed people everywhere. 

It does not allow a special category for 
those who would be neutral, any more than 
Hitler or the Japanese did in World War II. 





Petition in Support of the Siler Bill, 
H. R. 4627 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statements. 
All signers of these petitions are bona 
fide residents of Alabama: 

ALABAMA WOMAN’s CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 7, 1956. 
Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTs. 

Dear Sik: We should appreciate you using 
your influence to help get those beer ads off 
the air. Don’t let us down please. Vote to 
report Siler bill, H. R. 4627, favorably. 

Please find enclosed petition with 26 names 
favoring the Siler bill. 

Any service rendered to help bring about 
better legislation will be deeply appreciated. 

We are, 

Very truly yours, 

, Mrs. MaE S. WALTON, 

State Legislative Director of Ala- 
bama and W. C. T. U. Members 
of 45 Local Unions Over the State. 





To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 


We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing in interstate commerce, and its broad- 
casting over the air, a practice which nullifies 
the rights of the States under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such bev- 
erages. At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers 
is becoming an alcoholic there should be no 
encouragement to increase the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the powerful audio and visual suggestions 
of radio and television. ° 


R. E. Sansing, Woodstock, Ala.;: Bertha 
S. Martin, Vance, Ala.; Mrs. A. G. 
Sansing, Mrs. R. E. Sansing, Wood- 
stock, Ala.; Mrs. R. C. Ellison, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Mrs. N. C. Oglesby, 
Gadsden, Ala.; Mrs. J. D. Sansing, J. D. 
Sansing, Woodstock, Ala.; Mrs. Blanche 
Hubbard, Mrs. Leonard Kornegay, 
Eoline, Ala.; Mrs. W. T. Reaves, Jr., 
Centreville, Ala.; Mrs. Charles I. 
Murphy, Brent, Ala.; Mrs. Troy Sans- 
ing, Woodstock, Ala.; Kurtis Martin, 
Centreville, Ala.; Mrs. H. P. Beluin, 
Randolph, Ala.; Mrs. Bill Bolding, 
Maplesville, Ala.; Mrs. Ralph Lovelady, 
Randolph, Ala.; Mrs. Roy Martin, Mrs. 
Annie Lou Ambrose, Centreville, Ala.; 
T. Z. Martin, Vance, Ala.; A. G. Sans- 
ing, Woodstock, Ala.; Mrs. P. M. 
Walton, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Lois 
Maxwell, Mrs. R. M. Livingston, Huey- 
town, Ala.; Mrs. H. C. Laudreville, Mrs. 
H. W. Walker, Birmingham, Ala, 


ASHLAND, ALA., June 11, 1956. 
The Honorable KENNETH ROBERTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. RoseErts: We, as members of 
the Woman’s Missionary Union of the First 
Baptist Church, of Ashland, Ala., wish to 
express our approval of bill H. R. 4627, which, 
if passed, will outlaw alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising from radio, television, and national 
magazines, and also bills H. R. 7922 and H. R. 
800, which will prohibit the serving of alco- 
holic beverages to passengers on aircraft in 
flight. 

Mrs. Thurman Brewer, Mrs. Harold 
Green, Mrs. Doster Jordan, Mrs. J. W. 
Sertell, Mrs. Clarence Haynes, Mrs. 
Cecil Jenkins, Mrs. Cecil Sims, Mrs. 
Cc. C. Workman, Mrs. Herbert Pace, 
Mrs. Lena Stephens, Mrs. C. M. Pruit, 
Jr., Mrs. Bill Carpenter, Mrs. Lewis 
Walker, Jane M. Hardegree, Mrs. J. M. 
Herren, Mrs. J. J. Kirk, Mrs. R. Y. Gil- 
bert, Mrs. Hal Haston, Mrs. E. W. Yor- 
brough, Miss Olin Thorp, Miss Dosia 
Haynes, Mrs. J. W. Stewart, Mrs. 
Claude Thomas, Mrs. A. G. Cusick, 
Mrs. Rita Allen, Mrs. B. C. Hooton, 
Mrs. J. R. Allen, Agnes Thorpe, Mrs. 
W. F. Saxon, Mrs. Amon Waits, Mrs. 
J. T. Nichols, Mrs. W. B. Robertson, 
Mrs. Robert Piltard, Mrs. A. T. East, 
Mrs. J. Y. Allen, Mrs. John Ferman, 
Annie Belle Workman, Mrs. F. B. Car- 
penter, Mrs. H. W. Hooton, Bertie R. 
Cason, Mrs. Radford McMath, Mrs. E. 
D. Riley, Jr., Mrs. Loellys Jordas, Mrs. 
Lester Gilbert, Mrs. Homer Yarbrough, 
Mrs. Elwood Gaither, Mrs. W. B. Dozier. 





Address by George Meany, President of 
the AFL-CIO, Before the Graduates of 
the FBI National Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. George Meany, presi- 
dent of AFL-CIO, before the graduating 
class of the FBI National Academy on 
June 8, 1956. 

Mr. Meany in his address emphasizes 
the dangers of communism and the ne- 
cessity for being alert to those dangers. 
It is interesting to note that his views 
are very similar to those of Mr. J. Add- 
ington Wagner, national commander of 
the American Legion, and that the 
leader of the Nation’s largest veterans 
organization and the leader of the 
largest labor organization both continue 
to express the absolute opposition of 
their groups to the Communist threat. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY AFL-CIO PRESENT GEORGE 
MEANY TO THE 57TH GRADUATING CLASS OF 
Law ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS AT THE FBI 
NATIONAL ACADEMY 


I sincerely appreciate the honor and I wel- 
come the opportunity of addressing you to- 
day. We are living at a time when the pro- 
tection of American institutions is largely 
synonymous with the defense and very sur- 
vival of human freedom everywhere. The 
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graduation exercises of a select group of men 
who are to bear such important responsibili- 
ties in the protection of our American in- 
stitutions are, therefore, most unique and 
meaningful. 

It is now 15 years since a president of the 
American Federation of Labor was honored 
with an invitation to address your com- 
mencement exercises. In the decade and 
half that has elapsed since my distinguished 
predecessor, the late Wililam Green, ad- 
dressed your institute many profound 
changes have taken place in the lives of 
whole nations—yes, in the lives of each and 
every one of us too. Much history has been 
made during these years. Sometimes I think 
too much history has been made. Humanity 
would be far better off today, if it had been 
spared some of this history. 

It is not my purpose to talk about waters 
which have flown over the social, economic, 
and political dams of yesterday. Nothing 
would be more futile. I will instead try to 
deal with some of the most pressing prob- 
lems which you of the American law-enforc- 
ing world and we, of the labor world, face in 
common. We face them as citizens of a great 
democracy. We face them as patriotic mem- 
bers of a free nation on whom there now 
rests the primary responsibility for preserv- 
ing and protecting freedom while promoting 
peace. 

What a task. And what an enemy we 
face. I do not take to mincing words. It 
takes just as little sense, and spells out just 
as much nonsense, to refuse to call an enemy 
of freedom what he really is, as it would 
to refuse to call a spade a spade. This is 
commonsense. This is good citizenship. 
This is truth. And that is why this is 
healthy democracy, that is, good American- 
ism. 

Since the close of World War I, human 
freedom and individual dignity, which are 
the very essense of the American way of 
life, have made much progress in some coun- 
tries. But human liberty and decency have 
also been increasingly menaced by a new 
enemy. This foe of freedom is a total enemy 
of all cherished values and individual dig- 
nity. His enmity to free institutions is or- 
ganized on a total basis. His movements 
and activities, aspirations, and actions are 
totalitarian in nature. The common aim of 
all totalitarian movements—whether they be 
Communist, Nazi, Fascist, Falangist, Peron- 
ist, or Titoist—is to grab all power for the 
total destruction of all free institutions and 
freedom and for the setting up of a dic- 
tatorship. This dictatorship is to have total 
power over every human being in every phase 
of life, political, economic, cultural, spiritual, 
and whatnot. 

That such a dictatorship leads to the hor- 
rible debasement of society, to outraging 
every human value, to savage brutality in- 
stead of rule by law, was most painfully 
dramatized in the latest revelations by 
Khrushchev regarding some of the crimes 
committed under the instructions of his late 
mentor and master, Stalin. 

Of course, these various totalitarian ene- 
mies differ here and there, or now and then, 
in the degree of the total power they actually 
achieve and exercise. They never differ in 
the degree of total power they would like 
to wield over the people. 

In varying degrees, these sworn enemies 
of all our democratic institutions pose as 
militant radicals. They use high-sounding 
phrases to hide their objectives. But none 


of them is actually progressive or really rad- 


ical. One may be a reactionary without 
being totalitarian. But no one can be to- 
talitarian without being reactionary. ‘There 
is nothing as retrogressive, as ultrareaction- 
ary, as the totalitarian party organization— 
or front—whether it be of the red, brown, 
black, or yellow hue. 

The Communist brand of dictatorship is, 
in many respects, the most subtle, sinister, 
and dangerous enemy of freedom. It dema- 





gogically poses as a higher form of de- 
mocracy. It poses as a political movement, 
though it is anything but a political party 
in the normal democratic sense as we know 
it and live it. Furthermore, it operates as a 
worldwide conspiracy, as a fifth column, in 
every free country, with its head and heart 
in Moscow. 

The only patriotism the Communist 
knows is loyalty to the clique or despot who 
happens to be at the helm of the Russian 
dictatorship at any particular moment. 

That is why we of American labor have 
always said: There are no American Com- 
munists—there are only Communists in 
America. These subversives are fanatical be- 
lievers in the doctrine that their end—Soviet 
world domination—justifies any and every 
means. 

In view of the illusions some people who 
Specialize in wishful thinking now have 
about the Seviet orbit moving toward de- 
mocracy, it is most urgent that we take a 
sober and realistic look at the Communist 
“new look” and “big smile” tactics. You 
need no agitation or explanation from me 
on this score. The Communist criminals, 
like other dangerous criminals, are no less 
dangerous when they are well masked. In 
fact, when they are well masked they are 
even more dangerous. Political subversives 
who seek to ob the American people of 
their liberties are not good citizens or gentle- 
men merely because they say they are for 
freedom, or merely because they wear kid 
gloves in the process of their criminal opera- 
tions. Well masked, fully camouflaged Com- 
munists, do not make the face of communism 
less ugly or its aim less sinister. 

Any system of government in which a 
party is the government—particularly when 
there is only one party with absolute power 
over every walk of ‘life—cannot be govern- 
ment by law. And without government by 
law, there can be no freedom. 

No confessions in New York, no self-denun- 
ciation in Prague or Warsaw, no revelations 
in Moscow, no popular front or united front 
maneuver can alter this truth. Where the 
party is the state and has all power, there 
tyranny is unbridled. Tyranny cannot be 
reformed. It must be abolished. 

Perhaps the most important reason why 
communism is the most dangerous totali- 
tarian enemy of human liberty and human 
decency is because the Communist con- 
spiracy has chosen the ranks of labor for 
their principal field of activity. The Com- 
munists have made the capture of the trade 
unions their main purpose and chief road to 
the seizure of power. 

In modern industrial society, in the days 
of large-scale production and automation— 
on the threshold of the atomic age—control 
of the trade unions by Communists would 
enable the agents of a hostile foreign power 
to subvert our economic life, impose indus- 
trial paralysis on the land, and establish a 
firm foundation for overthrowing our demo- 
cratic government and replacing it with a 
dictatorship over all our people—including 
the workers. This is exactly what happened 
in Czechoslovakia. ; 

In our own country and in every other 
land outside the Iron Curtain, the Commu- 
nist Party and its network of front outfits 
are a dangerous military installation of a 
hostile foreign power. Here we have a sub- 
versive conspiracy, a fifth column, employing 
the camoufiage of a national political party 
and masquerading as a movement of social 
reform. 

Can you imagine what chance democracy 
would have in present-day Germany, if the 
trade unions of the federal republic had 
fallen into Communist hands? Imagine 
what could happen to human freedom in our 
own country if the Communists were in con- 
trol of the AFL-CIO. Consider the frighten- 
ing instability of democracy in France and 
you will find it is, in small measure, due to 
the fact that the Communists have won com- 
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manding positions in the trade unions of 
that country. 

Here, I must add that thanks largely to 
the special activities of American labor in 
support of the democratic free trade union 
organizations in Italy and France, the Com- 
munist grip on labor has been shaken there. 
These Soviet agents can no longer call the 
paralyzing political general strikes they used 
to inflict on the people of France and Italy. 

We of American labor approach this Com- 
munist problem and face the Communist 
menace as citizens and as trade unionists. 
We fight this enemy unrelentingly, without 
a letup. We don’t fall for any of the Com- 
munist maneuvers, because we do not be- 
lieve in doing business with them—on a 
partnership or any other basis. We fight this 
enemy with the philosophy of democracy. 
We fight communism with practical deeds 
as well as hard-hitting publications in many 
tongues. We expose their fallacies and 
frauds and put communism in its proper 
and ugly light by comparing its Soviet para- 
dise with our human American institutions 


-and achievements. These are not always per- 


fect—but they are always getting better. 

If you will take a look at the Communist 
press in our country or in any other country, 
on either side of the Iron Curtain, you will 
see that we are under constant bitter attack. 
This obviously because our policies and ac- 
tivities really hurt the enemies of freedom 
everywhere. 

Our philosophy as American citizens is 
that democracy and dictatorship cannot mix. 
The one is the very opposite of the other. 
They have nothingincommon. They negate 
each other. ; 

Our philosophy as trade unionists is that 
without democracy there can be no free trade 
unions and without free trade unions there 
can be no democracy. 

To us of American labor, freedom is not 
only an ideal but a most vital and vested 
interest. That is why we do not go in 
for delegation exchanges with Moscow, Peip- 
ing, Warsaw or Bucharest. We have nothing 
to get from them and nothing to sell them. 
Not until there are free trade unions in these 
countries will there be freedom in these 
lands. As we see it, not until the Russians 
are free to visit each other and exchange 
opinions and have freedom of communica- 
tion with each other will it be possible for 
Russians or Americans to correspond and 
communicate freely with each other and 
really get to know each other. That applies 
to Cabinet members and military experts no 
less than to union officials. 

We have refused and will continue to re- 
fuse to lend respectability or provide demo- 
cratic friendship and approval to any regime 
which has destroyed democracy at home and 
is dedicated to the destruction of democracy 
abroad. We did not send delegations to 
Fascist Italy, Nazy Germany, of Falangist 
Spain and we won’t send any to Russia, Mao 
Tse-tung China, or to any other paradise 
behind the Iron Curtain. We were mili- 
tantly anti-Nazi and not just non-Nazi. We 
are militantly anti-Communist and not 
merely non-Communist. 


No change of facial expression or gestures 
by the Soviets—no formal dissolution of the 
Comintern or Cominform—will cause us to 
relax in our opposition to communism. Nor 
will we reduce our activity, demobilize our 
forces or dismantle our machinery for fight- 
ing communism. 

As we see it, communism is no longer a 
spectre in the sense Karl Marx once spoke of 
it. Communism has become a deadly real- 
ity. Millions of Russians, Chinese, Poles, 
Germans, Balts and others whose unmarked 
graves have yet to be revealed—tell only a 
very small part of the gruesome story of the 
transformation of communism from spectre 
to reality. The curse of communism is not 
the cult of the individual but communism 
itself. It is the cult of communism which is 
the enemy we face and must vanquish. Iam 
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confident American labor will adhere to its 
principles of devotion to freedom and our 
free institutions above all else. As long as 
communism adheres to the doctrine of world 
subversion and domination, the Communist 
powers will constitute a real threat to the 
way of life, to the progress and even to the 
very survival of our country and every other 
free country. As long as any government is 
totalitarian, that is—as long as it denies to 
its own people the enjoyment of democratic 
liberties, no real and enduring peace—based 
on genuine mutual trust—can be achieved 
through agreements with that government. 

In our own midst, at home as well as 
abroad, the Communists have also redoubled 
their talk of coexistence with the rest of us. 
In the name of the Geneva spirit, the Com- 
munists and their dupes are now calling for 
an end to every legal effort to curtail their 
subversive activities and their efforts to infil- 
trate our free institutions. The Commu- 
nists like nothing better and want nothing 
as much as to be given a free hand to use 
our democratic liberties for the purpose of 
subverting and destroying our democratic 
society. 

In the interest of self-preservation, govern- 
ments and societies founded on the prin- 
ciples of liberty must protect themselves 
by taking measures against subversive move- 
ments and their activities. He is no liberal 
who does not believe in safeguarding democ- 
racy and its liberal institutions. True liber- 
alism is the very opposite of every brand of 
totalitarianism. 

Communism, however, is not only a threat. 
it is also a challenge. It has been well said 
that “the practice of freedom is freedom’s 
best defense.” Yes, the challenge of Com- 
munism must be met with sound economic, 
social, and cultural policies—with policies 
and practices aimed at eliminating every 
vestige of racial discrimination in our com- 
munity—with policies aimed at elevating 
the levels of human dignity and raising the 
standard of living. Here, we of the Ameri- 
can trade union movement have a great role 
to play. I can assure you that we will seek 
to play this role in the spirit of the best 
of American traditions and in furtherance of 
the highest American ideals. 

The better the America we build, the 
stronger and the greater the America we will 
have to meet the Communist challenge. I 
urge with equal vigor that we be strong 
enough in a military sense and help make 
our allies strong enough to deter Soviet 
aggression. 

I hope I have shed some light on the way 
we of American labor look at the world 
we live in—on the way in which we are try- 
ing to build up our country at this critical 
hour. The tasks we face are not simple. 
They are complicated and difficult. We will 
meet them through trial and error. I do 
know that if we all pull together we shall 
certainly be able to pull apart any enemy 
that seeks to undermine and threatens our 
democratic way of life. 

Upon your return to your respective com- 
munities, you will undoubtedly come into 
contact with trade-union organizations and 
representatives. First of all, keep in mind 
that there is no more dangerous fallacy than 
the notion or suspicion to which some still 
cling—the notion that to be pro-labor is to 
be pro-Communist. Any law-enforcement 
officer who makes sympathy for the great 
cause of free labor synonymous with support 
of communism can only injure the most vital 
interests of the American people and the 
higsest ideals of our Nation. 

Remember, trade unions, like other insti- 
tutions of human beings, are not perfect. 
We are not free from error. We are not above 
the law. However, we want you to realize 
that our trade-union movement is basically 
clean, healthy, and patriotic. We hold that 
no one can be a good trade unionist if he is 
not a good citizen in the best sense of the 
word and in all his relations with the com- 
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munity. In this spirit, I wish you the fullest 
success in the fulfillment of your special 
duties as well as in the furtherance of our 
great common goal—to keep America the 
land of the free, the land which shall be 
unstinting in its devotion to democracy and 
human well-being—a nation worthy of the 
destiny history has chosen for the American 


people. 





Motor Skyway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD the article Motor 
Skyway in Dixie, which appeared in the 
Ford Times. Motor Skyway in Dixie 
describes the infinite pleasure possible for 
motorists when traveling through this 
magnificent mountain region, located in 
Talladega County, a few miles south of 
the Bankhead Highway near Anniston, 
Ala. Its beautiful scenery and inspiring 
vistas bring pleasure to many motorists; 
and its colorful history of Indian wars— 
the country where Andrew Jackson de- 
feated the Creeks—is of special interest 
to children. For years I have advocated 
additional roads to this park and have 
urged the Forest Service to make this 
beautiful recreation center, which is the 
highest spot in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, more available to the 
people of Alabama and all the Nation’s 
tourists. I expect to continue to urge 
such action. 

The article follows: 

Motor SKYWAY IN DIXI£ 


(By John McCormick) 


If you examine a road map of Alabama 
closely you will see, a few miles due south of 
Anniston, a faint little trail labeled ‘“‘Motor 
Skyway,” traversing a rather blank portion of 
the map in a northeasterly to southwesterly 
direction. 

This small portion is uncluttered with map 
symbols because it is in the center of the 
Talladega National Forest. On its winding, 
lofty course, the Motor Skyway goes through 
Cheaha State Park and to Cheaha Mountain, 
which, with an elevation of 2,407 feet, is the 
highest point in Alabama. 

The Talladega National Forest covers 92,000 
acres and is part of the old stamping grounds 
of the Creek and Cherokee Indians. It ex- 
tends from the Georgia border southwest- 
ward into Alabama, reaching the Coosa 
County line near Sylacauga. 

To drive the Motor Skyway, go south from 
Anniston to United States Highway 78 and 
turn toward Heflin. Before you get to Heflin 
you'll see the sign pointing to the narrow 
road that turns right toward Cheaha Moun- 
tain. This twisting stretch of dirt, gravel, 
and a dab of blacktop is the Motor Skyway. 

It’s a rough, dusty journey, but riding this 
blue ridgeline that angles upward to the 
rooftop of Alabama is an adventure when 
compared with rolling over conventional 
highways. After 8 or 10 miles you come toa 
forest tower where you can stop and be wel- 
comed by the ranger and his wife. From the 
tower top on a clear day the view extends 
more tian 50 miles—clear into Georgia. 

From the ranger station the Motor Skyway 
continues its climb westward. At a distance 
you see the State's new television tower, and 
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several miles later come to the stone obser- 
vation tower near its base, built on the 
mountain’s highest rock. Not far away you 
discover a 14-room lodge with a fine kitchen 
and dining hall, and cabins scattered through 
the pines. There are local oddities, too— 
the rock garden, Noah’s Ark, and the old 
standby, a balancing rock. From this rock 
it seems that most of northern Alabama is in 
your view. 

There is also a remarkable little mountain 
lake in a natural bowl below the lodge where 
guests swim and fish, It’s stocked with bass 
and bream. 

Continuing from the lodge there’s a drive 
of something over 20 miles to historic Talla- 
dega, just north of where the motor sKyway 
ends. Here, at Fort Leslie, Andrew Jackson 
defeated the rebellious Creek Indians in 1813. 
In 1847 Talladega was the gold-mining center 
of east Alabama. 

Of pré&ent and immediate interest in Tal- 
ladega, however, is the renowned Purefoy 
Hotel, which serves an “all you can eat and 
eight kinds of meat” dinner, along with per- 
haps 380 supporting side dishes, all for a 
ridiculously low price. Relax after dinner 
at the Purefoy until nightfall before taking 
the motor skyway back through the cool 
night air. It’s good to stop now and then 
to see tiny lights speckling off in the dark- 
ness of the rolling countryside as if they had 
just fallen from the deep, starlit sky. You 
will suspect that maybe the composer of 
Stars Fell on Alabama got his inspiration on 
this very drive. 

After a time the lights of Talladega fade 
away behind and the lights of Anniston be- 
gin to glow in the distance. Back on 
Cheaha's top, you’ve seen the motor skyway 
from northeast to southwest and halfway 
back again. 





Arab Defiance of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, those who 
would undrstand the Arab-Israeli situa- 
tion should read the following letter, as 
published in the New York Times of June 
22, 1956: 

ARAB VIOLATIONS CHARGED—POLICY TOWARD 

ISRAEL DECLARED TO CONTRAVENE U. N. 

CHARTER 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorkK TIMEs: 

In your issue of June 7 Rafik Asha, per- 
manent representative of Syria to the United 
Nations, taking exception to an editorial you 
published on June 2, makes a number of 
statements that call for comment. 

Mr. Aha attempts to demonstrate that 
the representative of Syria, Ambassador 
Ahmed Shukairy, did not make the out- 
rageous statements before the Security Coun- 
cil to which your editorial refers. According 
to the official United Nations verbatim record 
of the Security Council meeting held on May 
31, Mr. Shukairy stated: 

“To advocate the idea of a mutually ac- 
ceptable solution must inevitably lead to a 
reversal of all the resolutions of the United 
Nations * * *. The establishment of Israel, 
its membership in the United Nations and 
all other resolutions * * * will have to be 
revoked. Then, and only then, can the 
United Nations look forward to a solution 
‘on a mutually acceptable basis.’ ” 

It is difficult to see how Mr. Asha can 
claim that the conclusion that Mr. Shukairy 
urged the revocation of “the establishment 
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of Israel, its membership in the United Na- 
tions and all other resolutions” does not 
correspond with the facts, 


CLAIM OF COMPLIANCE 


Mr. Ash claims that “the three pillars 
of Arab policy on the Palestine question” are 
in compliance with the Charter, the armistice 
agreements and the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Seen in the light of Arab 
practice and propaganda, these pillars appear 
to be of extremely frail construction. 

The duty to comply with the provisions 
of the Charter did not prevent Syria, to- 
gether with six other Arab States, from com- 
mitting armed aggression in Palestine in 
1947-48, nor did their regard for U. N. resolu- 
tion, so often professed since then, prevent 
them from committing that aggression for 
the purpose of defeating the U. N. resolu- 
tion on Palestine of November 29, 1947. 

Respect for the Charter does not seem to 
deter the Arab States from persisting in their 
deliberate violation of other sections of the 
Charter, such as article 2. Though them- 
selves members of the United Nations, they 
refuse to recognize “the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its members” (art. 2, 
par. 1). As Mr. Shukairy explained to the 
Security Council, one of the member states 
of the United Nations—Israel—and all the 
rest of what was formerly Palestine, “is noth- 
ing but southern Syria.” 

BOYCOTT POLICY 


The Arab pillars also do not seem to be 
obstacles in the way of an actively pursued 
policy of economic, political and diplomatic 
boycott against a fellow member of the 
United Nations. Nor do they stand in the 
way of the imposition of an illegal blockade 
by sea and air against a neighboring state. 

The only Arab policy these pillars do sup- 
port is that of obstinately refusing to abide 
by Security Council decisions, such as the 
one of September 1, 1951, on the Suez block- 
ade, which outlaws the maintenance of a 
state of war against Israel, and of deliberately 
sabotaging some of the most important 
provisions of the general armistice agree- 
ments, thereby frustrating the very purpose 
of those agreements, that’ of “promoting the 
return of permanent peace.” 

The fact that Mr. Asha endeavors to explain 
away some of Mr. Shukairy’s statements may 
possibly indicate that Mr. Asha does not 
share Mr. Shukairy’s views about the wisdom 
of uttering them. But, unfortunately, there 
is nothing in his letter to show that his 
government disowns their substance. 

JosHvuA H. JUSTMAN, 
Director of Press Relations, Delegation 
of Israel to the United Nations. 

NEw YorK, June 15, 1956. 





Importance of a Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an editorial from. 
the San Diego Union for Friday, June 22, 
1956, which discusses the outstanding 
representation of his district and splen- 
did showing made by our colle&gue, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WiILson] 
in his contest for the Democrat nomina- 
tion on Tuesday, June 5, 1956, The edi- 
torial follows: 
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IMPORTANCE OF A VOTE 


The importance of each individual vote 
will be dramatically apparent as absentee 
ballots are counted today. 

One vote either way could determine 
whether Representative BoB Wiison, Repub- 
lican, will be elected in the primaries or if 
he will go into a runoff in November against 
George Cheney, Democrat. 

Representative WILSON has a total Demo- 
cratic and Republican vote of 95,786 as 
against 35,062 for Mr. Cheney. In the con- 
test for the Democratic nomination, how- 
ever, the Son Diego Congressman trails his 
opponent by 210 votes. 

Whatever the result of the absentee count, 
the total vote cast for Mr. Wiison is indica- 
tive of the outstanding representation he has 
given San Diego. Now seeking his third 
term in office, his popular vote margin has 
increased substantially with each election. 





The Single-Weapon Fallacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of this distin- 
guished body to a thought-compelling 
article entitled “The Single-Weapon 
Fallacy,” written by Dr. James D. Atkin- 
son which appeared in the June edition 
of the magazine Army. 

Dr. Atkinson is an assistant professor 
of government at Georgetown University 
and has written extensively on interna- 
tional policy and military defense for a 
number of magazines. So significant is 
his recent article that I would like to 
here insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE SINGLE-WEAPON FALLACY 
(By James D. Atkinson) 


In every crisis at arms since the dawn of 
time, nostrums guaranteed to solve the most 
complex problems of military security have 
found anxious buyers, looking for a cheap 
way out. The artiessness Barnum found in 
all of us comes out at such times; perplexed 
people faced with massive complexities are 
easy targets for slogans that discourage 
thought and provide an emotional escape 
hatch. Whether the slagon is “‘the Maginot 
Line begins where it is required and ends 
where it is no longer needed” (1929) or “se- 
curity through air power” (1956), rational 
inquiry and discussion are shut off. 

We may be sure that in the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ the Indian general, Porus, 
believed that his elephants would defeat 
Alexander’s Greco-Macedonian army. Yet 
the battle at the Hydaspes River was decided 
by the teamwork of Alexander’s infantry and 
cavalry. 

THE FIXED IDEA OF A SUPER-CANNAE 


Count von Schlieffen dominated German 
planning in the years before World War I. 
Unfortunately for Germany and fortunately 
for her enemies, Schlieffen was himself dom- 
inated by a fixed idea. He had found the 
one simple answer that guaranteed victory. 
Like Douhet, Mitchell, “Bomber” Harris, and 
other fixed-idea airmen of a later period, 
Schlieffen believed that one big battle—a 
super Cannae—would decide the future war. 
In fact, the parallel between Schlieffen and 
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the air extremists is even greater since the 
German held that a battle which annihilated 
the bulk of the enemy forces in the opening 
phase of the war would paralyze the will of 
the enemy and, correspondingly, the will of 
his allies, and victory would be quick and 
relatively cheap. Schlieffen’s belief in a 
super-Cannae battle of annihilation was re- 
inforced by his conviction that industrial 
organization would force wars to be violent 
but short. Just as the air extremists of 1956 
speak of a future war in terms of days, suv 
Schlieffen in the years before 1914 ruled out 
a@ long war as being impossible in the modern 
age. 

The fixed-idea people, whether soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, or statesmen, are, however, 
always running into unforeseen circum- 
stances—which is a part of war itself. As 
Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller has written: “It is 
absolutely true in war, were other things 
equal, that numbers—whether men, shells, 
bombs, etc.—would be supreme. Yet it is 
also absolutely true that other things are 
never equal and can never be equal. There 
is always a difference, and it is the differences 
which by begging to differ so frequently 
throw all calculations to the winds.” 

The dangerous and tragic truth was, how- 
ever, that Schlieffen’s simplification and the 
younger Moltke’s acceptance of it so per- 
meated the thinking of the German general 
staff that few ever questioned it and none 
seriously challenged it. Germany went down 
the road to war committed to a fixed strat- 
egy—a one-shot proposition which, if any- 
thing should go wrong, would lead not to vic- 
tory but to defeat. And something did go 
wrong. As Dr. Gordon A. Craig states in his 
penetrating analysis, The Politics of the 
Prussian Army, Schlieffen’s single-minded- 
ness “disregarded not only the demographic, 
technological, and industrial factors which 
affect the war effort of great powers * * * but 
also the political and psychological forces 
which are apt to make peoples fight even 
against hopeless odds.” 

THE SINGLE IDEA OF SHELLS AND MORE SHELLS 


The German commitment to a single idea 
in planning for the war was matched by the 
Allied belief after the war had dragged on 
that victory could be achieved by the ac- 
cumulation of a-massive weight of explo- 
sives that would literally batter the west- 
ern front into rubble. The cry was for shells, 
shells, ever more shells. General Fuller cites 
the case of the distinguished British general 
who “proved” mathematically that ending 
the war was only a matter of dividing the 
front into sectors 15 miles long by 2 miles 
deep and then firing one shell per yard into 
the tiny little subdivisions. Unfortunately 
this kind of thinking differs little from that 
of 1956 air extremists who equate war with 
total destruction and forget that the great 
military leaders of history from the Duke of 
Wellington to Generals Eisenhower and Mac- 
Arthur always knew that war destruction 
was incidental (and to be avoided as much 
as possible) to the object of achieving a 
more perfect and enduring peace. 

Before the Second World War German mili- 
tary planners took notice of the lessons of 
the First World War and developed close co- 
operation among all ground arms and services 
and excellent air-ground cooperation. Gen- 
eral von Mellenthin, for example, in his care- 
ful study, Panzer Battles, points out that 
German success in the Battle of France was 
due to the reintroduction “into warfare (of) 
the decisive factor of mobility,” and that this 
was possible because of the close cooperation 
of all arms, especially the “expert handling of 
the latest modern arms—Luitwaffe, para- 
chutists, and armor.” 

Partly because of Hitler’s lack of apprecia- 
tion of sea power and partly because his 
military advisers were likewise too conti- 
nental-minded, German planning did not in- 
clude sea power. Thus, the Wehrmacht ar- 
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rived at the English Channel in June 1940 
with tremendous ground-air capabilities, but 
with extremely limited naval capabilities. 
Hermann Goering had assured Der Fuhrer 
that the Luftwaffe would eliminate the need 
for naval power, but the single-idea strategy 
failed again, and Hitler turned on the Soviet 
Union. Even there, however, effective sea 
power would have been of great advantage to 
Hitler. Admiral Friedrich Ruge’s Der See- 
krieg, 1939-45, suggests that an understand- 
ing of sea power would have dictated the 
capture of Leningrad and the creation of a 
Baltic Sea supply route that would have re- 
lieved the arm’s transportation and commu- 
nication difficulties along the far-flung east- 
ern front. 
THE SINGLE IDEA OF RACIAL SUPERIORITY 


If, as Dr. Craig has indicated, Schlieffen’s 
strategy had failed to appreciate the political 
factors in warfare, Hitler was completely 
blinded to the political-psychological ele- 
ments of warfare by his almost pathological 
belief that the world was roughly divided 
into Herrenvolk and Untermenschen with, 
perhaps, some races occupying a rather gray 
shade in between. Somewhat as mass bomb- 
ings hardened the resistance of the German 
people, so did the Hitlerian racial concepts 
fix*the pattern of resistance in the occupied 
countries, especially in eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. Thus the Germans tossed 
away the opportunity to bring about the 
coliapse of the multinational Soviet state. 
Since 1945 we have learned that Soviet lead- 
ers themselves feared appeals to their op- 
pressed minority peoples more than German 
bombs, and now that Stalin is being toppled 
from his pedestal, the unwillingness of mil- 
lions of Soviet minorities to fight for com- 
munism is being attributed to Stalin’s pre- 
paredness failures. 

On the Allied side, the World War II suc- 
cessors of Douhet and Mitchell were ready 
with an undated version of the old “shells, 
more shells, and still more shells” of World 
War I. The new version was “bombs, more 
bombs and still more bombs” and the argu- 
ment again hinged on a statistical basis 
which proved that Germany could be 
easily and quickly knocked out of the war. 
The most amazing of the many arguments 
presented is that cited in Flight Lieutenant 
Blunt’s The Use of Air Power, in which he 
states that “the C.-inC., Bomber Command, 
is said to have made the statement that if 
we could send 1,000 bombers a night over 
Germany, the war would be over in 6 months; 
whilst, with 20,000 aircraft, he would finish 
it in 1 night.” 

THE SINGLE IDEA OF BOMBS AND MORE BOMBS 


The 1956 air extremists have really added 
nothing new to this now old “shells, shells 
and more shell” argument. In essence, this 
is the argument of mass destruction, and 
whether it is 20,000 aircraft with high-ex- 
plosive bombs or 1,000 or 100 aircraft with 
hydrogen and atomic bombs, the concept is 
quick victory through pulverization of so 
many square feet of enemy land and build- 
ings and the atomization of so many hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of people. 
Unconsidered is the possibility that if each 
side completes this neat mathematical for- 
mula there might be other factors and other 
forces which would have a final effect. 

Fortunately, the pulverization concept was 
only partially accepted by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. These 
great wartime leaders not only proved that 
a coalition could coordinate its efforts and 
wage war successfully, but they also under- 
stood the necessary interrelation of eco- 
nomic, political, and psychological factors 
with elements of ground-sea-air warfare. It 
was the teamwork of ground-sea-air forces 
which made possible the successful invasion 
of north Africa, Sicily, and Italy, the channel 
crossing, and the sweep through France and 
into Germany. The very efficiency of this 
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teamwork obscured its successes. And so 
after the war the advocates of the one-service 
solution found they could totally disregard 
such truly outstanding work as that of the 
Tactical Air Force in isolating the battle- 
field and functioning as an integral part 
of a winning air-ground team, and promote 
the thunderous explosions of the two atomic 
bombs dropped at the end of the war. One 
of the few voices raised in the analysis of 
what might have been done with greater 
tactical airpower was that of Gen. Sir Gif- 
fard Martel who wrote that “it can be argued 
with much reason, however, that we would 
have won the European war more quickly 
and efficiently if we had put rather more 
weight on cooperation between the Army 
and the Air Force from the start, instead of 
depending so much on the power of air bom- 
bardment alone.” 

The introduction of the atomic bomb into 
warfare at the close of World War II launched 
a debate on military policy which is still 
going on. The atomic bomb was, of course, 
a most spectacular development, and its use 
in warfare left an impression on men’s minds 
as no previous weapons, even gunpowder, 
had done. Thus Sir William Beveridge ex- 
pressed the immediate reaction of many 
when he wrote in the London Times, Au- 
gust 14, 1945, that “the atomic bomb has 
almost certainly relegated all other weapons 
of modern war—tanks, battleships, guns, 
rifles, and trained conscript masses—to the 
museum.’ This line was quickly taken up 
by the air extremists and has, with little 
change, been reiterated ever since. Perhaps 
the mere repetition over so long a period of 
time has had much to do with its success, 
since it has depended but little on historical 
analysis or proven fact. 

The atomic destruction nostrum did not 
go completely unchallenged, however, and 
in 1947 Milton Shulman, in Defeat in the 
West, seriously questioned the theory that 
“given enough atom bombs, any power could 
guarantee for itself ultimate victory in a 
future war.” The record of “Germany’s de- 
feat in World War II convincingly destroys 
such theories,” he asserted. 


THE SINGLE IDEA OF VICTORY THROUGH 
ATOMIZATION 


This military policy debate came to one 
climax in the United States in 1949 with the 
controversy over the B-36 bomber. This oc- 
casioned a reexamination of the entire ques- 
tion of United States strategy. Testifying 
before the House Armed Services Committee 
in October 1949, Adm. Arthur W. Radford 
struck at the heart of the matter when he 
said: “The plane itself is not so important 
as the acceptance or rejection of the theory 
of atom-blitz warfare which it symbolizes. 
It is fortunate that honest doubts as to the 
adequacy of the B-36 have served to bring 
this more vital issue before the country. 
I do not believe that the threat of atomic 
blitz will be an effective deterrent to a war, 
or that it will win a war. Admiral Radford 
then went on in terms which indicated that 
he saw the entire picture rather than the 
one-service eye view. He pointed out that 
the atom blitz was a “fallacious concept” 
which promised a “short cut to victory” but 
that there were grave dangers in the panacea 
way to win a war. “We must realize that 
we cannot gamble that the atomic blitz of 
annihilation will even win a war,” he said. 
“We must realize if war is forced upon us, 
we must win it, and win it in such a way 
that it can be followed by a stable, livable 
peace.” 

The Korean conflict temporarily inter- 
rupted the great debate over military policy. 
It also came as a cold shower to the air 
extremists for, contrary to the theories which 
had seemed so logical “unforeseen circum- 
stances” intervened, upsetting their previous 
theses as to what kind of war would occur. 

To begin with, the deterrent power of the 
world’s greatest air force, possessing as it did 
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the only significant nuclear weapons at the 
time (June 1950), did not deter the Com- 
munists one iota. Far more shocking to the 
air extremists was the fact that the real 
deterrent had obviously been army forces, 
for these, to the Soviet mentality, were a 
measure of American intent, of American 
will. Thus, when the United States Seventh 
Infantry Division was withdrawn from Korea, 
the interpretation of this event by the So- 
viets was that the United States had no firm 
commitment to the defense of the area and 
hence a “liberating’’ army of North Koreans 
could simply walkin. (A thought-provoking 
article on this which I earnestly recommend 
to all readers appeared in the April 1956 issue 
of Military Review by Lt. Col. Wallace C. 
Magathan, Jr.) No amount of air gymnas- 
tics or bomb rattling was sufficient to pre- 
vent the launching of the kind of war which 
the United States was, because of a weak- 
ened Army, unprepared to fight. True, the 
mighty Strategic Air Command did serve the 
role of a force in being, and no fair-minded 
observer would denigrate this fact. But, as 
so often in the history of warfare, the best 
sounding theories of the air extremists proved 
the wrong kind of practice when a concrete 
situation arose. 

The conclusions drawn from the Korean 
war are equally worthy of attention. Thus, 
General Van Fleet has stated that “after the 
battle for White Horse Mountain during 
which American artillery had reduced a 
Chinese Communist division of 30,000 men 
to 15,000 and the crack 15th Army of the 
Chinese Communists had failed to rout the 
ROK 4th Division, we could have accom- 
plished just about any mission we chose.” 
The General then went on to say that our 
forces could “have sent an armored column 
through the weakened part of the Red lines 
and enveloped their entire front-line army.” 

A Navy leader has gone farther. Admiral 
Cc. Turner Joy has stated that military vic- 
tory in Korea “was not impossible, nor even 
unusually difficult.” In this instance, Ad- 
miral Joy viewed war in its entirety—as an 
effort which required the cooperation of all 
contributors in achieving, in terms of human 
life, an economical victory. 

A distinguished Air Force officer has indi- 
cated that mass destruction was not really 
necessary to win in Korea. General George 
Stratemeyer has said that “when MacArthur 
launched his attack to gain the Yalu River, 
I had enough air strength to stop the Chinese 
and prevent their troops being supplied.” 


CONTROVERSY IS PREFERABLE TO INADEQUATE 
SECURITY 


As the United States faces an uncertain 
future in which a plenitude of nuclear 
weapons and their means of delivery will 
be in the hands of the Soviet Union, it be- 
comes the urgent duty of every American 
to reexamine the past and peer into the 
future. Neither propaganda smokescreens 
nor sincere assurances that all is well should 
defiect us from the duty of examining not 
only the kinds of war which we may be called 
upon to fight, but also the kind of deterrence 
most likely to prevent wars—total and lim- 
ited. The former Chief of Nayal Operations, 
Admiral Denfeld, expressed the military 
man’s point of view plainly 7 years ago 
during the B-36 hearings: “Public airing of 
service differences, while regrettable, is pref- 
erable to inadequate national security.” 
Those who strongly believe that the Army 
has @ commanding role to play not merely 
in winning a war, but even more in prevent- 
ing one, have, in the national interest, a 
right and a duty to speak up. 

Prof. Arnold Wolfers, writing in the winter 
1956 issud of the Yale Review, helped to clear 
the atmosphere on the entire problem of de- 
terrence by questioning whether the suppo- 
sitions that we must fight an all-out war are 
tenable. “If (these suppositions) are cor- 
rect, military preparations for anything but 
total war in Europe would be meaningless 
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and wasteful; if they are erroneous, exclusive 
concern for unlimited warfare might prove 
disastrous.” 

An interesting facet of the thinking which 
is so preoccupied with this single-idea war- 
fare is laid in the May 1956 issue of the mag- 
azine Air Force. In a staff study called the 
Army’s Atomic Dilemma, the statement is 
made with reference to airpower that “as 
long as it is broken into bits and pieces, and 
parceled out among three individual services 
with one mission, it will not be used effec- 
tively.” The staff students go on, however, to 
reveal their acthal trend of thought by stat- 
ing that “as long as there are three individual 
services, it is difficult to see how overlapping, 
duplication, and waste in manpower, money, 
and facilities can be prevented.” The alle- 
gation that there are duplication and waste 
is incidental to the implication that not 
“3 individual services” but only one (ob- 
viously the Air Force) is necessary. 

We have here once more the one-big-an- 
swer technique. Before World War I it ap- 
peared in the guise of the super-Cannae, the 
one big land battle which would end the war. 
Before World War II it appeared under the 
Douhet doctrine, as when Maj. Al Williams 
wrote, “If the issues between England and 
France on one side, and Germany on the 
other are destined to be settled by force, the 
decision, win or lose, will be reached in a 
matter of 72 hours, in short, via a true air 
war.” Now, in 1956 it seems that our defense 
troubles can be settled by putting all our 
eggs in one basket, the all-out air basket. 
And wonderful to relate, we can save money. 
But can we save human lives? Can we save 
our world? Will not our commitment to a 
single course of action and to one weapon 
deny us freedom of action? 


AIR-MINDED OR WAR-MINDED 


Is it not time that the air extremists 
should, to use General Fuller's apt expres- 
sion, “cease to be air-minded and become 
war-minded”? Then they will view warfare 
not in the Ludendorff and Douhet concepts 
of total war and total destruction, but rather 
in the sense that war is the servant, not the 
master, of policy. From such a base effective 
deterrent forces can be established, and war, 
should it come, can be limited. 

Airpower has men who are war minded. 
Asher Lee, the author of works on the Ger- 
man and Soviet air forces, is one. In his 
1955 book,.Air Power, he devotes several sec- 
tions to parachute and airborne troops, sup- 
porting the Army, naval airpower, and the 
like. Even more significantly, he attempts 
to examine the future without any dogmatic 
presumptions that ground and sea forces will 
not have a major role. Thus he states: “To 
what extent will guided missiles used in de- 
fense and offense affect future air opera- 
tions? They will clearly impose much greater 
coordination between the services. They 
will mean that the Army must have greater 
control over tactical offensive operations 
than in World War II. They will call for a 
unified air defense system in which inter- 
service differences are completely sunk in a 
supranational interest.” Here speaks an au- 
thority on airpower who is war minded 
rather than single-service minded. Asher 
Lee examines the job to be done. He is un- 
willing to permit the weapons or the delivery 
system to dictate what should be done. 
The distinguished naval historian, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, reveals the United States 
Navy’s adherence to the same position. 
“The commander of an operation or mission 
uses any necessary weapons or forces, 
whether they be ground troops, ships, tanks, 
or planes,” Morison wrote in his latest 
volume on United States naval operations in 
World War II. 

The constant reexamination of our mili- 
tary policy is not an academic exercise. 
Soviet power and Soviet policy are never 
static. Even before it was emphasized at the 
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communism might triumph in some areas 
through parliamentary means, Khrushchev 
had hinted at the way in which Soviet tactics 
might deal with an American one-solution 
air policy. For, on November 4, 1955, Mr. 
Khrushchev reportedly told the Turkish 
Ambassador that “Turkey was foolish to re- 
main in NATO since, if there is any diffi- 
culty, Turkey will be the first to be eaten up 
and your friends will not be able to help 
you.” As Soviet policy has unfolded, we can 
see that Mr. Khrushchev was hinting to 
Turkey that she was in grave danger by re- 
maining in NATO while the United States, 
committed to the one-big-war-or-none mili- 
tary policy, was gradually losing both the 
means and the will to engage in either 
limited or unconventional (cold) warfare. 

American armed forces are more and more 
being tailored for fighting one big war. Yet 
Secretary of Defense Wilson, testifying be- 
fore the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on 24 January 1956, stated that “actually, 
there is no way of knowing exactly what 
Russia will do; how she will attack.” It is 
no secret that the United States Army, as 
presently constituted, lacks the capabilities 
for limited operations, although land forces 
would be the key to success in all types of 
warfare. Further, the concentration on one 
big war or none raises grave doubts as to 
whether the Air Force could give any support 
to the Army. The story of Korea and the 
many failures of air support are too well 
known to bear repetition, but have we 
learned anything about air-support and air- 
lift requirements from Korea? Must we be 
the victims of Soviet freedom of action be- 
cause we are the prisoners of a one-big-war- 
or-none idea? 

Fortunately, a master of coordinated war- 
fare has shown how the United States can 
regain freedom of action and do so with the 
least risk of an all-out war of mutual de- 
struction. General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower wisely wrote in Crusade in Eu- 
rope: “Our Mediterranean experience had 
reaffirmed the truth that unity, coordination, 
and cooperation are the keys to successful 
operations. War is waged in three elements 
but there is no separate land, air, or naval 
war. Unless all assets are efficiently com- 
bined and coordinated against a properly se- 
lected, common objective, their maximum 
potential power cannot be realized.” 

General Eisenhower's view of warfare looks 
toward the future rather than the past. It 
holds that the United States must have a 
reasonable degree of readiness fof fighting 
the one big war, but that the United States 
can and must afford a readiness for all the 
likely types of war. Such a military policy 
offers America the freedom of action neces- 
sary to meet the tactical changes for world 
conquest instituted by the Soviet leaders 
with the liquidation of the Stalin myth. 





Crocodile Tears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of our 
colleagues the following truism which 
appeared as an editorial in the New York 
World Telegram and Sun on June 21, 
1956: 

THOSE CROCODILE WEEPERS 

Our country is suddenly filled with curb- 

stone experts on ileitis—folks who didn’t 
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know there was an ileum in the human body 
until a couple of weeks ago when Ike went 
to the hospital. 

All the doctors who participated in the 
President’s diagnosis and operation agree 
there should be no serious after-effects, and 
Ike should be up and about his business 
soon. But some doctors who have never ex- 
amined Ike’s insides are rushing into print 
with contrary testimony. 

We’ve always believed any M. D. is entitled 
to respectful attention on medical matters, 
especially if that M. D. has intimate knowl- 
edge of the patient. 

But it is not hard to discount the crocodile 
tears of the left-wing politicians and pundits 
who are crying out against the “awful con- 
spiracy of the GOP heirarchy to force a sick 
and reluctant President to run again.” 

If Ike doesn’t feel like running, he won't. 
If he feels like running, he’ll run. 

Never mind those Jeremiahs who are lu- 
gubriously muttering that Ike doesn’t really 
know how sick he is—they weren’t for him 
in 1952 and won’t be for him this year, even 
if Ike qualifies for the Olympic team as a 
high hurdler. 





Support of Mine-Subsidence Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following letter and 
resolution drawn up by the Coaldale 
(Pa.) Advisory Council supporting my 
bill, H. R. 9073, and Senator LEHMAN’s 
bill, S. 3137, which provide for the same 
type of relief for the victims of mine 
subsidence as for the victims of floods 
and other disasters: 

COALDALE ADVISORY COUNCIL, 
Coaldale, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: Attached is a copy of a reso- 
lution passed Monday, June 14, 1956, by Coal- 
dale Advisory Council with representatives 
from nine additional coal-region towns con- 
curring in its purpose by their presence at 
the meeting and by pledging their support 
to our effort. 

It was decided to ask all municipal author- 
ities, all veterans’ organizations, all service 
clubs, and all interested coal-region resi- 
dents and property owners to join us in peti- 
tioning Congress for passage of H. R. 9073, as 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop, of Luzerne 
County, Pa. 

H. R. 9073 is a bill to provide insurance 
against flood damages and for other purposes. 
It contains this phrase: “And land subsid- 
ence due to an underground cave or man- 
made excavation.” If passed by Congress 
the proposed legislation will provide a means 
for insuring 1- to 4-family homes to the ex- 
tent of $10,000 and any other personal prop- 
erty in 1 location to the extent of $100,000. 

We urge your organization to adopt this 
resolution, or one similar to it and forward 
same with your request for action to the 
Representative from your congressional dis- 
trict and to the two United States Senators 
from Pennsylvania. 

Inasmuch as Congress may adjourn in July, 
time is important. Any action taken by 
your organization should be taken as soon 
as possible. 

You may further aid this cause by circu- 
lating this resolution to other organizations 
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in your particular area and by seeking to 
enlist as much help as possible from indi- 
viduals in your area and from your local 
newspapers. 
If additional information is desired, con- 

tact the undersigned. 

Sincerely, 

W.E. PIsKLak, 
Secretary, Coaldale Advisory Council. 





Whereas, extensive portions of the Borough 
of Coaldale have been affected by mine sub- 
sidence, thereby causing great financial loss 
to real-estate owners; and 

Whereas said real estate owners, under 
present laws and statutes, have no redress 
and no possibility of recovering damages 
due to said mine subsidence; and 

Whereas there has been proposed before 
Congress bill H. R. 9073 jointly sponsored 
by Representative Danie. FLoop and Sena- 
tor Herpert LEHMAN providing for the same 
type of relief for the victims of mine sub- 
sidence as for the victims of floods and other 
disasters: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved and it is hereby resolved by the 
Advisory Council of the Borough of Coal- 
dale, That the Representatives and Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania furnish their com- 
plete and entire efforts to do all things neces- 
sary for the passage of said bill H. R. 9073 
before the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 





The Presidency Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a former 
president of the Washington State Bar 
Association, and one-time dean of the 
University of Washington Law School, 
Alfred J. Schweppe, has reviewed a book 
called The Presidency Today for the 
American Bar Association Journal. This 
book, by two authors, Edward S. Corwin 
and Louis W. Koenig, is a 1956 publica- 
tion of the New York University Press. 

Since Mr. Schweppe concludes his re- 
view with an observation that this book, 
The Presidency Today, should be a must 
for every Member of Congress, I include 
the text of the review for the edification 
of all Members interested in the growth 
of power by the office of the’ Chief 
Executive: 

THE PRESIDENCY TODAY 

In this small, timely, and provocative voi- 
ume, the authors rapidly review the Presi- 
dency in perspective from Washington’s time 
to the present day, with stress on the histori- 
ical growth of Presidential powers, especi- 
ally in wartime—powers which first bur- 
geoned large in Lincoln’s administration and 
came to a climax in that of the second Roose- 
velt and in the Korean “police action” of Mr. 
Truman. They observe with Norman J. 
Small that “Nothing is more evident in the 
history of the Presidency than the steady ac- 
cumulation of power by that office.” 

In the area of Presidential prerogative, 
based on the conduct of the office by the sec- 
ond Roosevelt, they tend to overenlarge the 
Commander in Chief area without consider- 
ation of such decisions as ez parte Quirin 
(317 U. S. 1, 25-6, 29 (1942)) and ez parte 
Milligan (4 Wall 2, 139 (1866)) which ap- 
pear to limit the Commander in Chief func- 
tion to “the command of the Armed Forces 
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and the conduct of campaigns,” except as 
Congress may otherwise provide under the 
“necessary and proper clause.” As pointed 
out in the Quirin case, the Commander in 
Chief area is subject to reasonable regula- 
tion by Congress under the “necessary and 
proper clause,” the scope of which with re- 
spect to the other two departments, the 
Presidency and the courts, is not always re- 
membered. (See Constitution of the United 
States of America. Annotated 1952). Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Edward S. Corwin, 
Editor, p. 307; United States Senate hearings, 
S. J. Res. 1, April-May 1955, p. 600.) 

While criticising the 50-destroyer deal just 
prior to World War II as violative of existing 
statutes, they appear dissatisfied with the 
Steel seizure case, largely, however, as being 
inconsistent with prior precedents of Presi- 
dential seizure of power in emergencies. 
They do not advert to the basic theory of the 
Court’s decision as perhaps best expressed 
in the concurring opinion of Mr. Justice 
Jackson where after pointing out that 
“much” of what is said in United States v. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. (299 U. S. 304 1936)— 
partly relied on by the authors—is “dic- 
tum,” he continued: 

“It was intimated that the President might 
act [in external affairs] without congres- 
sional authority, but not that he might act 
contrary to an act of Congress.” 

They speak of a “presidential emergency 
power to adopt temporary remedial legisla- 
tion [executive orders] when Congress has 
been, in the judgment of the President, re- 
miss.” And they say this notwithstanding 
article I of the Constitution vests “all legis- 
lative power” in Congress, which was the 
basis of the Steel Seizure decision, amd not- 
withstanding the Court has repeatedly said 
in other cases that the President cannot 
“make laws.” The nullity of the executive 
order in the Steel Seizure case ought to settle 
this point. On this phase they conclude: 
“The best escape from presidential auto- 
cracy in the age we inhabit, is not, in short, 
judicial review, which can supply only a 
vacuum (sic?), but timely legislation.” 

The authors mildly query the claimed en- 
largement by treaty of the power of the 
President to make war, without declaration 
by Congress, in case of an attack on one of 
our treaty allies in Europe or Asia, and dis- 
cuss also the great inroads on the constitu- 
tional treaty role of the Senate by the wide 
use of executive agreements, published and 
unpublished. 

They sympathetically analyze the problem 
of Presidential confidences and refusal to 
furnish executive records and papers to Con- 
gress. 

They wisely suggest “a closer working rela- 
tionship between the President and Con- 
gress” and to this end comment on the re- 
current proposal to give cabinet members 
seats in Congress. For themselves they urge 
consideration of a new type of cabinet con- 
sisting of legislative leaders and department 
heads with seats in Congress. 


One of the currently timely discussions is 
the excellent defense of the present electoral- 
college system as against various proposed 
reforms which they convincingly establish 
would have the practical and highly detri- 
mental effect of irreparably damaging the 
two-party system, of greatly increasing the 
danger of electing minority Presidents, and 
of actually destroying the device invented 
by the Founding Fathers to minimize popu- 
lar emotional influence of the moment in 
the selection of the President. 


They forcefully condemn the idea of a 
presidential primary as being ineffective, 
misleading, often unattractive to the bulk 
of the voters, characterized by uneven par- 
ticipation of candidates who tend to hand- 
pick their battleground, impossible for con- 
scientious persons holding public office with 
current duties to perform, inordinately ex- 
pensive, prohibitive for many competent but 
inadequately financed candidates—indeed, 
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an antidemocratic instead of a democratic 
device, which would generally limit candi- 
dates to the few who could command big 
campaign money, while, at the same time, 
having a disastrous effect on party cohesion. 
(Note statement of Adlai Stevenson, March 
28,1956.) They make a convincing case that 
presidential primaries should be abolished. 

With the illnesses of Presidents Wilson, 
Roosevelt, and Eisenhower as the take-off 
point, the writers stress the increasing im- 
portance of the Vice Presidency. They quote 
President Eisenhower in 1952 as saying that 
the “national conventions should choose the 
Vice President primarily for his acceptability 
as a close working partner” and that “a Presi- 
dential nominee should step aside if the con- 
vention did not abide by his preferences.” 

The authors conclude, as they began in the 
preface, with the assertion that “methods 
must be devised for making the national leg- 
islative powers more readily available when 
need for important action arises”; and, if not 
at hand, the need “will be filled by the power 
that is at hand at all times, that of the 
President.” 

The contents of this timely book deserve 
the attention of every American and should 
be a must for every Member of Congress. 
Congress could well give immediate heed to 
the problems and suggestions which it puts 
forward. 





Who Are Our Friends? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of June 21, 1956: 

Tito In Moscow 


It must be said that Yugoslav President 
Tito’s visit to Moscow and the two Yugoslav- 
Soviet statements issued yesterday contain 
elements that are disturbing. These ele- 
ments were perhaps summed up best by 
Marshal Zhukov when he expressed his con- 
fidence that in any future war Yugoslav and 
Soviet troops will fight “shoulder to shoul- 
der.” There was no adequate reply to this 
remark in the subsequent statement of the 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister that he hoped 
there would be no future wars. 

Moscow, it is true, went all out in its effort 
to woo the Yugoslav visitors. The warmth 
and scale of the reception given these visitors 
are without precedent. Under these circum- 
stances there was great pressure on Tito to 
respond with equal warmth and expression 
of friendship. The result was the creation of 
an atmosphere in which Marshal Zhukov’s 
remark becomes understandable, whether or 
not there was specific basis for it. Further 
in the governmental comunique it became 
more difficult to distinguish the Yugoslav 
and Soviet positions on foreign policy. And 
in the party communique we are promised 
a joint effort by both Yugoslav and Soviet 
Communists to form what seems in effect a 
world bloc of Leftist forces. 

All this must raise questions before Ameri- 
can public opinion. We welcome Yugoslav 
Vice President Kardelj’s statement in For- 
eign Affairs that his country desires Ameri- 
can friendship irrespective of whether Ameri- 
can aid continues. But we must wonder why 
no opportunity was taken publicly in Moscow 
to point out explicitly that Yugoslavia’s own 
experience is the best proof that American 
aid does not “enslave” a nation, the latter 
notion being a Soviet stereotype which still 
prevails, 
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Yugoslav-United States cooperation has 
benefited both countries in the past and 
could benefit both in the future. This co- 
operation: does not require Yugoslav-Soviet 
enmity and therefore has not been disturbed 
by this past year’s normalization in Moscow- 
Belgrade relations. That cooperation would 
be disturbed, however, by any evidence that 
Yugoslavia has abandoned its hard-won inde- 
pendence and again become an instrument 
for the accomplishment of Soviet aims. 





Los Angeles County, Calif., Resolves in 
Favor of First $50 Exemption Earned 
by Blind Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received the following letter, dated June 
19, 1956, together with the following res- 
olution from the assistant city clerk of 
the city of Los Angeles, Calif. And since 
I am cordially in favor of the purport of 
this resolution, I take particular pleasure 
in making these brief remarks about it 
and place it in the Appendix of our daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is my good fortune to count amongst 
my friendship list a goodly number of 
blind persons; totally blind most of them. 
Several of them have frequently spoken 
to me of what a great economic and per- 
sonal blessing it would be to them if they 
could not only be permitted to earn $50 a 
month but how encouraging it would be 
to their hearts, souls, spirits, and daily 
needs also, if the first $50 which they 
might earn could be disregarded in com- 
puting the aid to them. 

It appears crystal clear to me that the 
earning ability of folks who are under 
the social security law should be capital- 
ized upon more than it is to the end that 
their independence of action and ambi- 
tion should have worthy recognition and 
that thus the dignity of the individual 
should be further maintained and fos- 
tered instead of having them accumulate 
a further sense of dependence on aid of 
any sort at any level, or as a result of 
the benevolence of government. 


City or Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 19, 1956. 
The Honorable CiypE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At the meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the City of Los Angeles held June 19, 
1956, resolution was adopted memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
such legislation as is necessary to permit re- 
cipients of aid to the aged to earn $50 a 
month, which amount shall not be deducted 
in computing aid to such recipients. 

Certified copy of said resolution is trans- 
mitted herewith for your information. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER C, PETERSON, 
City Clerk. 
By A. M. Morris, 
Assistant City Clerk. 


—_—— 


“Whereas in 1950 the Congress of the 
United States amended the social security 
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law to provide that the first $59 per month 
of income earned by a blind person shall be 
disregarded in computing aid to such per- 
son, thereby allowing a blind person to earn 
this amount in addition to his aid; and 

“Whereas legislation is presently before 
the Congress of the United States which 
would extend this same benefit to recipients 
of aid to the aged; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of the City Coun- 
cil of the City of Los Angeles that there is 
an abundance of odd jobs and temporary 
employment in this State that could be cap- 
ably filled by aged persons; and 

“Whereas the present public-assistance 
program discourages these aged persons from 
seeking such employment by requiring that 
any and all earnings be deducted from their 
aid: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Los Aneles respectfully memorializes 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
such legislation as is necessary to permit re- 
cipients of aid to the aged to earn $50 a 
month, which amount shall not be taken 
into consideration in computing aid to such 
recipients; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk of the city 
of Los Angeles is hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Presented by Ernest E. Debs, councilman, 
18th district. 

Seconded by Don A. Allen, councilman, 
seventh district. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true 
and correct copy of resolution adopted by 
the Council of the City of Los Angeles at its 
meeting held June 19, 1956. 

WALTER C. PETERSON, 
City Clerk. 
By A. M. Morris, 
Assistant City Clerk. 





Results of 1956 Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing my custom of previous years, I re- 
cently sent an opinion questionnaire to 
the Democrat and Republican voters who 
reside in the 25th Congressional Dis- 
trict in order to obtain their views on 
some of the important issues facing our 
country. 

Thousands of replies have been re- 
ceived in response to my questions. So 
many replies have been received that it 
is an impossible task to answer each in- 
dividual. A large number of people 
added comments to the questionnaire 
which have increased the value of the 
poll as a gage of public opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, we who serve the Amer- 
ican people have an obligation to seek 
out the views of those whom we repre- 
sent. I am pleased and gratified at the 
response of those public-spirited citizens 
who have written to me and I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank each of 
them. 

The following is the compilation of 
answers: 
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1. Are you satisfied with the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policy? Yes, 72 percent. 
No, 18 percent. No opinion, 10 percent. 

2. Should the United States send arms to 
Israel? Yes,17 percent. No,67 percent. No 
opinion, 16 percent. 

3. Are the United States immigration laws 
too severe? Yes, 16 percent. No, 69 percent. 
No opinion, 15 percent. 

4. Should the Federal gasoline tax be in- 
creased to provide more adequate highways? 
Yes, 42 percent. No, 48 percent. No opinion, 
10 percent. 

5. Do you believe existing Federal laws pro- 
vide adequate old-age benefits for our senior 
citizens? Yes, 43 percent. No, 43 percent. 
No opinion, 14 percent. ° 

6. Should the Federal Government encour- 
age private industry to provide workers with 
a@ guarantied annual wage? Yes, 32 percent. 
No, 53 percent. No opinion, 15 percent. 

7. Should the Federal Government spend 
money to help the individual States build 
more schools? Yes, 58 percent. No 33 per- 
cent. No opinion, 9 percent. 

8. Local authorities have primary respon- 
sibility for control of smog. Should the 
Federal Government assume a more active 
role to help solve the smog problem? Yes, 
56 percent. No, 36 percent. No opinion, 8 
percent. 

9, The Federal Government has eliminated 
segregation in the armed services and in the 
District of Columbia. It has also supported 
racial integration in the public schools. Do 
you believe these measures are sufficient? 
Yes, 64 percent. No, 19-percent. No opinion, 
17 percent. 

10. In your opinion, whose legislative 
policies would be best, if serving as President 
of the United States? Eisenhower, 88 per- 
cent. Kefauver, 4 percent. Stevenson, 8 
percent, 





Dr. Wesberry Heads Baptist Pastors’ 
Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the House of Representatives 
were gratified to learn that on May 29th 
Dr. James P. Wesberry, pastor of the 
Morningside Baptist Church in Atlanta, 
was elected president of the Southern 
Baptist Pastors’ Conference in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Dr. Wesberry served as Acting Chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives in 
1949, and formed many devoted and last- 
ing friendships among the Members of 
the House while serving in that capacity. 

Dr. Wesberry is one of the most be- 
loved and outstanding ministers of the 
Baptist church. His talents and ability 
have received recognition not only in At- 
lanta and in Georgia, but throughout the 
entire Baptist denomination. 

It is with pleasure I insert herewith 
a news item from the Atlanta Journal 
announcing Dr. Wesberry’s election as 
president of this great group of Baptist 
pastors: « 

[From the Atlanta Journal of May 30, 1956] 
Dr. WESBERRY HEADS BAPTIST PASTORS’ GROUP 
(By John J. Hurt) 

Kansas City, Mo., May 30.—Dr. James P. 
Wesberry, pastor of Atlanta’s Morningside 
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Baptist Church, is the new president of the 
Southern Baptist Pastors’ Conference. 

Dr. Wesberry was elected at the closing 
session Tuesday night when the report of 
the nominating committee was accepted. 

The Atlanta minister will arrange the pro- 
gram and preside over the conference when 
it meets in Chicago next year for 2 nights 
and a day preceeding the Southern Baptist 
Convention sessions. 

The Southern Baptist Convention received 
Wednesday from its home mission board a 
report showing it had loaned $5,510,000 for 
church construction in the last 29 months. 
Loans for an additional $2,190,000 have been 
approved and will be made. 

G. Frank Garrison, assistant executive 
» secretary of the board with headquarters in 
Atlanta, made the report for the period since 
January 1954, when the convention provided 
additional loan funds. Mr. Garrison also 
said that when the convention projects its 
next budget for capital needs additional 
funds should be provided. He did not indi- 
cate the specific amount. 

The report showed that of the $5,510,000, 
allocation of $3,189,000 had been made to 
churches in the 20 Western States and States 
where Southern Baptist work is compara- 
tively new. In Georgia, 33 churches received 
$466,000, while 7 others have been approved 
for $106,000. 

Woman’s Missionary Union, which closed 
its 3-day session Tuesday night, re-elected 
Mrs. J. I. Alford, of Covington, as one of its 
vice presidents. She also was named a 
trustee of the organization. Mrs. Alford is 
president of Georgia’s Missionary Union. 

Mrs. David Boyd, of Atlanta, and Mrs. Guy 
N. Atkinson, of Norman Park, were elected 
trustees of the Carver School of Missions and 
Social Work at Louisville. Miss Janice Sin- 
gieton, of Decatur, executive secretary for 
Georgia, was made a member of the com- 
mittee on nominations, with Mrs. John J. 
Hurt, Atlanta, as an alternate. 





Essay by Willowbrook Junior High School 
Student, 23d District, California, on 
Daniel Webster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to insert the 
text of an essay written by Verna Dean 
Gates, a student of the Willowbrook 
Junior High School. 

This very interesting and important 
junior high school is in Compton, Calif., 
and the principal thereof is William W. 
Jones. At this significant school are sev- 
eral companies of California Cadet Corps 
which have made an outstanding record 
in junior high school functions in Cali- 
fornia. 

The occasion of Miss Gates writing 
this essay grows out of her visit, accom< 
panied by her distinguished school prin- 
cipal, to the Nation’s Capital several 
weeks ago after they had the honor and 
privilege of visiting Valley Forge, as Wil- 
lowbrook Junior High School was one of 
the winners of the annual Freedoms 
Foundation competition against the 
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junior high schools of our great Nation. 
Mrs. Jones accompanied Miss Gates and 
Principal Jones on their pilgrimage to 
Valley Forge to receive the award for 
the school which they ably represented. 
The wording of the award is as follows: 
“For outstanding achievement in bring- 
ing about a better understanding of the 
American way of life.” 

The reason Miss Gates wrote her essay 
on Daniel Webster was because when I 
called her attention to the fact that the 
only quotation or verse on the walls of 
the House of Representatives was one by 
Daniel Webster I asked her to tell me 
something about him and she frankly 
stated she did not know very much about 
him so I invited her to read up about him 
and write me her report. Following is 
the text thereof: 

DANIEL WEBSTER 


(By Verna Dean Gates, Willowbrook Junior 
High School, June 11, 1956) 


When I had the privilege of visiting out 
Nation’s Capitol last spring under the spon- 
sorship of Freedoms Foundation, our Con- 
gressman, CLYDE DOYLE, personally guided 
us into the assembly room of the House of 
Representatives. He pointed out many in- 
teresting features of this historical room and 
particularly called my attention to an in- 
scription on the wall. The only words on 
the wall of that room. They were the words 
of a great American named Daniel Webster. 
These are the words of that quotation: 

“By the blessing of God may these United 
States become a vast and splendid monu- 
ment, not of oppression and terror, but of 
wisdom, of peace and of liberty upon which 
this world may gaze with admiration for- 
ever.” 

Daniel was a great compromiser. He did 
many great and wonderful things. He made 
a treaty with Canada. This enables tourists 
from the United States and Canada to go 
across each other’s borders with a minimum 
of redtape and as little investigation as 
possible. 

In Daniel’s lifetime there was great con- 
troversy between the Northern and Southern 
States. Daniel’s compromising kept the 
States together for a long time. 

Daniel had a very good friend named 
Colonel Mannings. He was always trying to 
persuade Daniel to agree with the North 
instead of the South. In Daniel’s heart he 
thought slavery was the most inhuman thing 
that a person could do. But he wanted to 
be President so much that he would not 
express his feelings. Colonel Mannings 
thought this was a very cowardly way to act. 

In an address before Congress he told the 
Congressmen that he fully agreed with the 
South. This shocked the northerners very 
much. By saying those words he did not 
become President. Colonel Mannings was 
very disgusted and thought he would never 
forgive Daniel. 

Four years before Daniel died Colonel 
Mannings forgave him for what he had done 
and once more was his friend. 

Daniel Webster was human and like the 
rest of us apparently had his faults, but he 
will always be remembered as one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest orators and a statesman who 
lived for his country above everything else. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C, 


June 25, 1956 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Commencement Address by Hon. Lister 
Hill, of Alabama, at Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a commence- 
ment day address which I delivered at 
the commencement exercises of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Philadelphia, Pa., on June 7 
last. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE LISTER HILL, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, AT 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE WOMAN’S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA AT 
PHILADELPHIA JUNE 7, 1956 


President Gordon, doctors, distinguished 
guests, graduates, students, and friends, I 
am happy and honored to be with you on 
this auspicious occasion. I share your pride 
in this splendid institution, which enjoys the 
distinction of being the only woman’s medi- 
cal college in the United States, this insti- 
tution that has become so important a part 
of our Nation’s great center of medical edu- 
cation, this institution that has made his- 
toric contributions in securing for women 
their rightful place in medicine. 

I come as one who has deep roots in the 
medical history of Philadelphia and I rejoice 
at the opportunity to nourish them once 
again. 

It was in Philadelphia that my father, a 
suregon and practitioner of medicine for 
more than 50 years, was privileged to study 
at Jefferson Medical College under the re- 
nowned Samuel D. Gross. 

It was here that my father acquired much 
of the foundation as a student and seeker 
of medical knowledge that prepared him to 
go forth into the night and by the light of a 
kerosene lamp in a crude cabin in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., perform the first successful 
suture of the human heart in America. 

It was here that he formed warm friend- 
ships which endured throughout his life- 
time. 

And it was from here that he went forth 
to study under Joseph Lister, whose name I 
proudly bear, and it was at the time that 
great benefactor of mankind was enunciat- 
ing and fighting for the acceptance of the 
principles of aseptic and antiseptic treat- 
ment of wounds, the treatment which gave 
birth to modern surgery. 

Being with you today has a special signifi- 
cance for me—not only because of my 
father’s association with Philadelphia; not 
only because of my efforts in the United 
States Senate in the field of health; but as 
the son of a doctor, the nephew of a doctor, 
the brother-in-law of two doctors, the first 
cousin of five doctors, and as one early im- 
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bued with a deep and abiding interest in 
doctors, and in the progress of medicine and 
medical care in our Nation. I appreciate the 
more the signal honor of having the oppor- 
tunity to say to you on this your graduation 
day that which tens of thousands of men and 
women and children will say to you through 
the years yet to come. 

Some will say it with their voices, some 
with their eyes, all in their hearts will say 
that which I would be the first to say to you: 

Thank you for what you have done, 

Thank you for what you will do. 

Thank you for what you are. 

Thank you for becoming doctors; for hav- 
ing taken the hard way; for having fought 
off the easy; for having worked and studied; 
for having sacrificed so much. Thank you 
for having had so early in life the wisdom to 
know that only in a life of constant study 
and service to your fellow man can your own 
lives be rich and meaningful, 

We need you as doctors. People—some 
in fear, some in pain, some in danger—need 
you and need the art and the science you 
have learned. 

In our society you have achieved a place 
of stature and of honor. The place you 
have won carries with it a formidable ar- 
ray of responsibilities. These responsibili- 
ties are many; they are varied; some are 
difficult to discern; too many are easy to 
forget; all are a challenge. 

The first challenge is the challenge which 
confronts the woman in medicine in her 
capacity as a citizen. In matters of eco- 
nomics, of sociology, of social welfare, and 
particularly of the relationship of health 
and Government, that which you say and do 
will be accorded a respect unsurpassed by 
that given to any other member of your com- 
munity. 

In the past few years the revolutionary 
strides in the field of health have been 
achieved largely because of the willingness 
of men and women in medicine to assume 
the responsibilities of citizenship. Through 
vigorous leadership and cooperation with 
professional and lay leaders, and with legis- 
lators, doctors have contributed mightily to 
an ever-expanding pattern of progress in 
medicine and its related fields. 

This progress is attested by the fact that 
last year in Congress under our Hill-Burton 
program, which will celebrate its tenth an- 
niversary in August, we sharply increased 
the funds for the construction of hospital 
and health facilities. 

The Hill-Burton program has helped 
States, communities and nonprofit organ- 
izations to build critically needed hospitals, 
health centers, laboratories and expand fa- 
cilities for medical education. Already more 
than 2,000 hospitals and health facilities 
have been built. Hundreds of them are in 
communities where there had never been a 
hospital. Almost 900 additional projects are 
now under construction or will soon be 
started. Last year for the first time funds 
appropriated were designated for the con- 
stuction of rehabilitation facilities, diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, nursing homes 
and facilities for the care of patients with 
chronic illness, as well as for research in the 
management and administration of hospital 
care, 

With the active and indispensable roles 
played by men and women in medicine, we 
established the National Institutes of Health 
at Bethesda and inaugurated the programs 


for medical research—research through 
which we have already accomplished so 
much and which is so vital for the future 
progress of medicine and the health. of our 
people. 

It was through the initiative of members 
of the medical profession that we discovered 
to our consternation that the greatest library 
of medicine in the world, the Armed Forces 
Library, the library on which so much of 
our research depends and the contents of 
which are irreplaceable, is currently housed 
in a building constructed in 1887 and con- 
demned over 30 years ago. Congress acted 
promptly, and I think I can promise you that 
soon we shall have a truly national library 
of medicine, adequately housed and properly 
located. 

These programs and many others have 
been hammered out and shaped with the aid 
of members of the medical profession and 
suchs professional organizations as the 
American Medical Association and the 
American Hospital Association and similar 
groups. We in the Congress could never 
have developed such programs without the 
counsel, the cooperation and the leadership 
of the medical profession. 

In determining the role of Government in 
the field of health, the leadership of women 
doctors is all important. The humanitarian 
concern for people and for their welfare, 
with which you as women are so richly en- 
dowed, coupled with the training and ex- 
perience you have gained as physicians and 
scientists, bids you accept the responsibili«- 
ties of citizenship and exercise the leader- 
ship which your position demands. Your 
determination to do so can mean the differ- 
ence between an age of progress or an age 
of stagnation in the field of health. 

United in the cause of bringing health 
and happiness into the lives of our people, 
we must go forward into a new day of health. 

We must continue to carry forward the 
great programs already inaugurated and al- 
ready proven so successful. 

We must intensify and enlarge our medi- 
cal research. Through research we will find 
the keys to unlock the doors to the cause 
and cure or prevention of so many diseases 
that have plagued and baffled mankind 
through the centuries. 

We nrust train more doctors and dentists. 

We must meet the crucial shortage of pro- 
fessional nurses, practical nurses and auxil- 
iary hospital and health personnel. 

We must provide more protection against 
catastrophic illness. We must extend volu- 
tary health and hospital insurance to more 
of our people. We must meet the special 
and difficult problems involving the aged, the 
indigent, and the unemployed. 

In these and many other fields government 
at its different levels—Federal, State, county 
and municipal—can and must do much. I 
am happy to tell you that last week the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, of which I happen to be chairman, rec- 
ommended to the Senate a bill authorizing 
Federal funds for training nurses and other 
health personnel, for training doctors in 
mental health and in public health and for 
the establishment of research projects in 
these fields. “I hope that we shall soon rec- 
ommend a bill providing funds to assist in 
construction of medical educational and re- 
search facilities. . 

As we move forward along the whole front 
in the battle for better health for our peo- 
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ple, we must remember that the doctor is 
ever the central figure in the drama of med- 
ical care. All else is but to assist him, to 
help him achieve the best possible results. 
And I hasten to add that I use the mascu- 
line “him” in a generic sense only. If the 
doctor is to do his best he must remain free 
and uncontrolled. Only as the doctor finds 
the inspiration and enjoys the right of in- 
dividual action that freedom gives—to ex- 
plore, to inquire, to discover, to serve in his 
own way—only then can be give his best, 
only then can we continue the marvelous 
progress of American medicine. 

We must preserve the incentives of our 
free medical system, the incentives for in- 
dividual effort, iniative and resourcefulness, 
the incentives to give the best we have, the 
incentives that flow from the free choice and 
personal relationship of the doctor and his 
patient. 

Equally as important as the responsibilities 
of citizenship is the challenge which will 
confront you as individuals entering into a 
noble profession. From the days of women 
doctors in ancient Greece until little more 
than a century ago, women were excluded 
from the medical profession. The belated 
reentry of women into medicine—marked by 
the historic founding of this school—and the 
skepticism which unfortunately and unjus- 
tifiably is still in the minds of many may 
cause any lapse in meeting your responsi- 
bilities to be regarded more gravely than 
might be the case of a man. 

Of utmost importance is constant vigilance 
in maintaining your intellectual integrity 
and the high standards which your profes- 
sion calls upon you to uphold: Thou shall 
not bear tales but shall guard thy patient’s 
confidence; thou shall not gamble with a 
patient’s life; thou shall scrupulously avoid 
the temptation to let moneymaking and 
cupidity supplant ethics—the ethics with 
which I know you are now imbued. Nourish 
and hold fast to the ideals which led you 
to enter the medical profession; the ideals 
which won for medicine universal recogni- 
tion as the most idealistic of all the secular 
professions. 

Another challenge to you as individuals is 
the responsibility of understanding the im- 
portance of the cross-fertilization of knowl- 
edge and of the necessity for close and con- 
tinuing contact between practitioner and 
scientists that is the hallmark of today’s 
medicine. 

My father once illustrated the importance 
of the relationship between doctor and scien- 
tist by telling me how in 1864 Joseph Lister, 
walking home with the professor of chem- 
istry, Thomas Anderson, heard of certain 
papers on fermentation and putrefaction 
which had been recently published by a then 
little-known French chemist, Pasteur. Lister 
read these papers and found himself con- 
vinced that minute living particles floating 
in the air often turned the surgery of his day 
into a charnel house, 

This casual meeting with Anderson, plus 
the reading of a newspaper article on carbolic 
acid, led, in 1867, to Lister’s laying down the 
great principles of the modern treatment of 
wounds, 

A fourth challenge that will present itself 
to many of you is that of preserving the 
wonderful missionary spirit that character- 
izes sO Many outstanding graduates of your 
school—to name but a few, Drs. Clara Swain, 
May Selye, Sara Seward, and Anna Kugler 
in India; Drs. Coombs, Reifsnyder, Root, and 
Fuller in China; and Dr. Rosella Sherwood 
Hall in Korea. 

These and other valiant women mission- 
aries, graduates of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, have added splendor to 
the traditions of women in medicine. They 
have shown us in this distraught world in 
which we live today that through personal 
discipline, through wisdom and compassion, 
we can win for our people the affection, the 
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understanding, and the loyal support of 
other peoples. 

Through your dedication and devotion to 
the ideals of your profession you will add 
years to the lives of our people. And when 
the time comes for some of your patients to 
leave this earth, it will be your understand- 
ing, your compassion, and your gentle ways 
which will convert moments of fear and an- 
guish into moments of peace and serenity. 
Never forget the admonition of the gentle 
Joseph Lister, “Let not mercy or truth for- 
sake thee; bind them about thy neck.” 

I hope that you will also accept the re- 
sponsibility of encouraging more women to 
enter the field of medicine. I was surprised 
to learn that last year, out of 28,000 students 
of medicine in this country, only some 1,500 
Were women and that the percentage of 
women students of medicine is now less than 
5 percent of the total. We need not fewer 
men but more women in medicine. 

Those who preceded you and passed down 
through the ages the traditions of women 
as doctors were few in number. So, rela- 
tively speaking, are you few in number. Yet 
your opportunities to enrich these traditions 
are as boundless as are the limits of today’s 
ever-expanding world of medicine—the world 
you are about to enter. 

On this your graduation day, as you pass 
through the portals of your beloved college 
into a profoundly challenging way of life, I 
wish you health, goodness, and usefulness as 
doctors, as scientists, as citizen, and as in- 
dividuals. I pray that the blessings that be- 
fall you may be as abundant as will be the 
happiness I know you will bring to the lives 
of others. 

It must ever be a glad distinction to have 
consecrated your lives to serve as those who 
have gone before have served—healing the 
sick and making whole the maimed, protect- 
ing the mother in childbirth and watching 
over the infant so newly come to this world, 
bringing life and health and happiness to 
your fellow man—following in humility and 
with faith in the footsteps of Him who nearly 
2,000 years ago was called the Great Physi- 
cian. I salute you, doctors, on the com- 
mencement of your service to mankind. 


Campaign Fund-Raising Drive in 
Alexandria, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, several references have al- 
ready been made on the Senate floor to 
the imaginative bipartisan campaign 
fund-raising drive which was recently 
conducted in Alexandria, Minn. An ar- 
ticle appearing in the current June 25, 
1956, issue of the New Republic describes 
this Alexandria experiment. This article 
was written by a talented young Min- 
nesotan, John Obert, of the Park Region 
Echo in Alexandria. 

Mr. Obert has just received an un- 
usual recognition of his journalistic tal- 
ents by being selected a Nieman Fellow 
for study at Harvard University. Mr. 
Obert is the only newsman from a non- 
daily newspaper to receive this award in 
the history of the Nieman Fellowships. 
I ask unanimous consent that his article 
on the Alexandria fund-raising cam- 
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paign be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT IN CAMPAIGN FINANCING 

(By John C. Obert) 

When Francis Case of South Dakota took 
the Senate floor on February 3 to reveal that 
he had been offered $2,500 for his forthcom- 
ing campaign by an oil man interested in 
passage of the Harris Natural Gas Bill, he 
precipitated a deluge of newspaper headlines, 
the veto of the bill by the President and an 
effulgence of pious declarations of intention 
by the Senate itself. 

Many things were going to be done to make 
sure such a thing never happened again, 
the Senate said, and, with admirable alacrity, 
@ special committee was appointed to con- 
duct a specific investigation into the Case 
espiode, a general investigation of lobbying, 
and campaign contributions was authorized 
and preliminary work on a new corrupt prac- 
tices bill was begun. The new legislation 
was aimed, it was reported with much fan- 
fare, at requiring complete reporting and 
publicity of all campaign contributions and 
with establishing a realistic limit on contri- 
butions and expenditures. 

Majority opinion in both parties has always 
frowned on financing elections with big gifts 
from potential favor seekers. But the ques- 
tion has been: If not their money, whose? 

In Alexandria, Minn., we have proved that 
the public is willing to shoulder the responsi- 
bility. 

It was on a cold, blustery day in late Febru- 
ary when Minnesota’s commissioner of agri- 
culture, “Barney” Allen, bumped his broad- 
hipped frame through the door of the edi- 
torial offices of our newspaper, the semi- 
weekly Park Region Echo to ask for and re- 
ceive the Echo’s pledge of promotional sup- 
port for the testing of a mass fund-raising 
plan, conceived jointly by Philip Graham, 
publisher of the influential Washington Post 
and Times Herald, and himself, the test to 
be conducted in Douglas County, Minn. 

Nine weeks later, on a wind-swept, rain- 
drenched night in early May, Joe Tomlinson, 
district manager for an automobile club, and 
Wayne Bye, a young farmer, walked up the 
steps of a home in Alexandria, rang the door- 
bell, collaborated on a sales pitch, accepted 
a contribution for political campaigns. 
Tomlinson was Douglas County Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor chairman, and Bye was Douglas 
County Republican chairman. Their joint 
solicitation of that home in Alexandria, 
Minn., launched the Nation’s first bipartisan 
fund-raising drive. 

From the day Barney Allen first broached 
the experiment to the night it was carried 
out, many obstacles were met and overcome. 
Not the least of these was the outspoken 
condemnation of the plan by Ed Willow, 
State Republican finance chairman. Though 
Philip Graham supported Eisenhower in 
1952, the fact that Allen and the Park Region 
Echo are allied with the Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor Party aroused understandable sus- 
picion in some Republican circles. Willow, 
for one, contended that the all-party plan 
would “sap the vigor of the individual polit- 
ical parties” and “blur traditional party 
lines.” National Republican Committee- 
man George Etzell, who later recanted, 
initially charged that the plan was “a Demo- 
cratic scheme loaded in favor of the. Demo- 
crats.” This in spite of the fact that the 
Republican Party will get the largest share 
of the money raised by the bipartisan 
campaign, 

For the money is to be divided into three 
equal parts, one earmarked for the Presi- 
dential campaign, one for the Congressional 
campaign and one for the gubernatorial 
campaign, and each third is to be divided 
among the parties on the basis of the party 
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vote cast for these respective offices in 
Douglas County at the last general election. 

In three nights of formal canvassing by 40 
teams of solicitors, each made up of a Demo- 
crat and a Republican or a party member and 
an independent, 75 of every 100 Alexandrians 
approached contributed to the all-party cam- 
paign. And only 200 people earmarked their 
entire contribution for one or the other 
party. To date, with a large number of 
follow-up calls still to be made, a total of 
$1,200 has been collected from 930 contribu- 
tors, far better than the $l-a-voter average 
sought. 

As an editorial in the Kansas City Star 
pointed out, this should indicate that there 
is a source of some $62 million in campaign 
money, with no strings attached, awaiting 
the political parties if they’ll only join hands 
to go after it. Some of us here in Alexandria 
are convinced that the Graham-Allen plan, 
implemented by certain Congressional ac- 
tions, can raise nationally three times $62 
million. 7] 

The Alexandria experiment was a success 
for a number of reasons, not the least of 
which was community pride in pioneering 
something new. The next community to try 
out the all-party fund raising plan will not 
have that extra incentive and will meet with 
similar obstacles. Something more is needed 
to excite the public’s imagination and chal- 
lenge the political parties to cooperate. That 
somthing might be Federal sanction of the 
plan, official bipartisan approval and en- 
eouragement in the form of a charter grant- 
ed a national foundation for political cam- 
paign contributions, coupled with a new Cor- 
rupt Practices Act clearly defining the rules 
for raising and spending campaign money 
and requiring full reporting and publicizing 
of such contributing and spending. But 
the special Senate committee set up to re- 
examine the present system has done nothing 
since the Case incident disajfpeared from 
the news headlines. 

Alexandria, Minn., has shown that it is 
practical to pay for campaigns without rely- 
ing on potential influence-buyers to write 
the checks. 

The United States Senate has the next 
move. 








The American American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a guest edi- 
torial from the Newport Argus-Cham- 
pion, of Newport, N. H., published by 
Nicholas J. Mahoney, entitled ‘The 
American American Legion.” 


I fee] that this editorial is outstanding, 
and I commend it to all. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of June 25, 1956] 
- THE AMERICAN AMERICAN LEGION 

At a time when a considerable segment 
of the population is puzzled by the penchant 
of educators for inviting men of question- 
able loyalties to address college students, it 
is refreshing to have the American Legion 
come to Newport. 

The Legion represents basic, intelligent 
Americanism. It is comprised of those who 
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- have made sacrifices to maintain our method 


of government. Its membership is composed 
of American citizens who fought in the three 
bloodiest wars in history. The Legion and 
its auxiliaries are the hard core of ‘America. 

It is inconceivable that the Legion would 
invite Alger Hiss to address its members, 
as Princeton did for its student body. No 
Oppenheimer, adjudged a security risk, would 
be welcomed as a lecturer as he is at Harvard. 
No Sweezy, * * * while appealing a verdict 
of contempt of court, would be granted the 
privilege, * * * as he was at the University 
of New Hampshire. 

Such men are strange to the activities of 
the American Legion. 

It is doubtful that those who hide behind 
the fifth amendment, or secretly pledge their 
allegiance to a system which exists to over- 
throw our Government, could understand the 
fervor with which the Legion promotes activ- 
ities which are designed either to strengthen 
America or to aid those who have suffered 
as a result of sacrificing for America. 

The Legion, as an entity, is but 37 years 
old. Yet in that comparatively short span, 
as the age of countries is computed, it has 
become a proud tradition in America. It is 
militant in its efforts to maintain America 
in the forefront, strong but just. 

Members of the Legion do more than up- 
hold the Constitution. They foster a respect 
for it in others, including the young. They 
engage in a myriad of causes, all designed 
to keep alive the spirit which is America’s 
greatest heritage. They influence legisla- 
tion to assure fair treatment for those who 
have fought for America. 

They shelter with a protective mantle the 
wives and orphans of veterans. They aid 
veterans and their families to secure the full 
benefits due them by law. 

Under the legion’s sponsorship, boys all 
over America play baseball in junior leagues. 
The organization conducts nationwide ora- 
torical contests, promotes Boy Scout troops, 
encourages scholarship below college level, 
fosters interest in good government with its 
Boys’ State and Girls’ State. 

It works hand in hand with»the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in exposing subver- 
sives. 

Conceived during war, the American Le- 
gion is dedicated:to peace, but not peace at 
any price. Its members, already having of- 
fered themselves in defense of their country, 
are motivated by the determination never 
to let America become weak and subservient 
to a tyranny. 

To that end, its chorus of almost 3 mil- 
lion voices is raised and its indefatigable 
efforts are devoted. 

That’s the organization whose New Hamp- 
shire department has chosen Newport for its 
convention. Our town is proud to be host to 
the American Legion, its ladies, and its aux- 
iliaries. 

We hope its deliberations are successful 
and fruitful and that the visit of legion 
members to Newport is so pleasant they will 
want to return again and again, not only 
as legionnaires but as welcome visitors. 

The latchstring will be out. 





The Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr, 


President, I ask unanimous consent that 
two columns by Mr. James Reston, relat- 
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ing to the Presidency, which columns 





Jhave been very educational and informa- 


tive, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 


THE PRESIDENCY, III—A COMMENTARY ON THE 
Loss oF LEADERSHIP IN LEGISLATION DURING 
PRESIDENT’S ABSENCE 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 19.—Tuesday is legisla- 
tive day at the White House, and Maj. Gen. 
Wilton B. Persons, who runs interference for 
the President on Capitol Hill, was in his 
office this morning at 7:40 a. m. 

He looked decidedly unmilitary—a tall, 
ruddy, 60-year-old man with receding gray 
hair, sportily dressed in a rough raw silk tan 
sports jacket, tan trousers, braided sports 
belt, two-toned shoes, white shirt, and a 
maroon tie figured with Republican ele- 
phants. 

On his desk, in keeping with the medicinal 
quality of Washington these days, was a 
large sign: 

“While in this office speak in a low, sooth- 
ing tone of voice and do not disagree with 
me in any manner. 

“Please be informed that when one has 
reached ‘my age’ neise and nonconcurrence 
cause gastric hyperstalsis, hypersecretion of 
hydrochloric acid, and rubus of the gastric 
mucosa * * * and I become most un- 
pleasant.” 

“Slick’’ Persons has seldom been unpleas- 
ant to anyone in his life, which is why he is 
the President’s liaison man with Congress, 
and he wasn’t unpleasant this morning. In 
fact, he was entirely relaxed, for the normal 
Tuesday morning routine had been canceled, 


TUESDAY’S SIGNIFICANCE 


To anyone interested in the responsibilities 
of the modern American Presidency, the nor- 
mal routine of Tuesday morning at the White 
House is significant. 

It is a reminder that the President is not 
only Commander in Chief, principal admin- 
istrative officer, ceremonial head, and keeper 
of the public conscience, but that he is party 
leader and legislative leader as well. 

Coincidentally, the Tuesday morning meet- 
ing illustrates President Eisenhower at his 
best. It clashes with the illusion, now being 
carefully projected here, that everything goes 
on as before, regardless of the President’s 
illness. 

Normally, the President presides over the 
legislative council meeting at 9 a. m. in the 
Cabinet room. (It was moved up from 8:30 
a. m. at the suggestion of the physicians 
after the President’s heart attack last Sep- 
tember.) 

Usually in attendance are the Republican 
leader in the Senate, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND; 
the Republican leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr.; the chair- 
man of the Senate Republican policy com- 
mittee, Senator Stry.tes Brinces, of New 
Hampshire; the Republican whip in the Sen- 
ate, Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL; the Re- 
publican.deputy House leader, Representa- 
tive CHARLES A. HALLEcK, of Indiana; and the 
Republican whip in the House, Representa- 
tive Lesitige C. ARENDS, 

In addition to the President, Sherman 
Adams, the assistant to the President; Gen- 
eral Persons, Gerald D. Morgan, the White 
House special counsel, and the other White 
House congressional lioson officers—I. Jack 
Martin (Senate) and Bryce N. Hariow 
(House)—represent the executive branch. 

Depending on what is up for discussion, the 
ranking Republican members cf the congres- 
sional committees handling the topics on the 
agenda and the Cabinet members principally 
coneerned will also attend. 
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President Eisenhower’s leadership in these 
meetings was at first tentative and respect- 
ful toward the congressional leaders. For 
the first year of his administration, he 
reigned but did not rule. Then slowly, until 
his first illness, he changed his tactics. 

Unlike Franklin D. Roosevelt, who tended 
to use the rubber-truncheon approach to 
Congress, and Harry S. Truman, who increas- 
ingly tended to taunt his former associates 
on Capitol Hill, President Eisenhower always 
has used the cooperation approach, 

He put the legislative program on an or- 
ganized basis. General Persons prepared for 
the Tuesday morning meeting by calling a 
session every Saturday morning of all the 
principal legislative representatives of the 
various departments and agencies. Here 
proposals for the Tuesday agenda were 
drafted. 

On Monday, after consultation with the 
Republican legislative leaders, General Per- 
sons then prepared the agenda, briefed the 
President on it early Tuesday morning, and 
left the leadership to the President. 


PRESIDENT ENJOYS IT 


This is precisely the type of meeting the 
President enjoys. He runs it informally, and 
tends to take the judgment of the legislators 
on what can and cannot be achieved in Con- 
gress. But more and more he had tended to 
be assertive, to put all his powers of persua- 
sion into the meeting, and to work person- 
ally with recalcitrant members in the hope 
of persuading them to back the administra- 
tion’s requests. 

Much more than is generally realized, the 
President has been in private contact with 
Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives by telephone, letter, and in un- 
publicized meetings at the White House on 
legislative matters. The general impression 
here is that these personal contacts have paid 
off. 

For much of the last 9 months, however, 
the President simply has not been available 
to carry on this role as legislative leader. It 
was, of course, impossible during much of 
the time from his heart attack in September 
until he resumed his full duties in January. 
And while he has tried to carry on during 
his present illness by issuing public state- 
ments this week from his hospital bed, the 
all-important Eisenhower personal touch has 
been missing. 

These absences have also, inevitably, cut 
the President’s contacts with other members 
of the administration more than is generally 
realized or officially admitted. 


For example, he used to have a regular 
meeting every Monday with Arthur F. Burns, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and Gabriel Hauge, the administrative 
assistant who keeps an eye on the growth of 
the national economy. 

These meetings are no longer held on a 
regular basis, as part of the system of con- 
serving the President’s strength. Messrs. 
Burns and Hauge still do see the President 
if something of unusual importance comes 
up. But today, for example, they held a 
breakfast meeting at the White House not 
with the President but with Mr. Adams, Gen- 
eral Persons and Mr. Martin of the White 
House staff. 

CONFLICT OF CONCEPTS 


The history of the Presidency, as Prof. Ed- 
ward S. Corwin of Princeton has pointed 
out, reflects a struggle between two different 
conceptions of hoW the President should 
conduct his office. 

First is the conception that the Execu- 
tive ought to be subordinate to the supreme 
legislative power. 

Second is the conception that it ought to 
be, within generous limits, autonomous, self- 
directing and assertive in initiating and 
pressing for the legislation it wants. 

President Eisenhower tended at the begin- 
ning of his administration to adopt the first 
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concept. For a time he tended to subordi- 
nate himself in the legislative process of the 
Congress. 

In his second, and particularly in his third 
year, however, he moved close to the second 
concept, at least to the point of adopting 
Theodore Roosevelt’s conviction that “the 
action of the Executive [often] offers the only 
means by which the people can get the legis- 
lation they demand and ought to have.” 

President Eisenhower never did go so far 
as to agree with the first Roosevelt that the 
Presidency was “‘the bully pulpit’’ of Ameri- 
can life. But he did seek more and more to 
use the Tuesday meeting, the personal con- 
tacts and occasionally the persuasive power 
of patronage on the Congress. 

The trouble is that this is an endless 
battle, requiring the unremitting attention 
of the President. And unfortunately his ill- 
ness and absences from the White House have 
made this impossible. 





{From the New York Times] 


THe PresipeNcy, IV—A Srupy or EVISEN- 
HIOWER’S ATTEMPT TO MAKE UNITY A GUID- 
ING PRINCIPLE OF GOVERNMENT 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—President Eisen- 
hower came into American political life in a 
convulsive era as a symbol of unity. For- 
tunately, he has tried to extend the prin- 
ciple of unity into the machinery of the 
Presidency. 

The essence of his personal power is that 
nobody is mad at him. Men may differ with 
him, or feel sorry for him, or ridicule his 
ingenuous copybook-maxim approach to life 
and Government, but even then they seldom 
regard him with personal hostility. 

This is a powerful factor that has con- 
tributed to his record as Chief Executive, 
legislative leader, mentor to a divided party, 
head of a mighty coalition, and even as 
negotiator with the Russians. 


But what happens when he is stricken 
twice within 9 months and cannot use all 
his personal powers of persuasion? 


The answer to this is that his leadership 
is seriously weakened by absence and doubts 
about the future. But while the President 
is temporarily on the sidelines, the Presidency 
as an institution has not been uninfluenced 
by his passionate interest in unity and team- 
work. 


For example, promptly at 12:30 this after- 
noon 8 men walked into the Secretary of 
State’s dining room on the fifth floor of the 
new State Department Building on Virginia 
Avenue. 


The host at luncheon was the Under Sec- 
retary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr. The 
others were William H. Jackson, the Special 
Assistant to the President for Foreign Af- 
fairs; Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., Under Sec- 
retary of Defense; Harold E. Stassen, the 
President’s Special Assistant for Disarma- 
ment; Lt. Gen. C. P. Cabell, Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency; John B. Hol- 
lister, Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration; Theodore C. Streibert, 
Director of the United States Information 
Agency; and ohne of their aids, Elmer B. 
Staats. \ 
OPERATIONS BOARD MEETING 


This was the weekly Wednesday meeting 
of the Operations Coordinating Board, the 
least known but probably the most impor- 
tant Eisenhower contribution to the ma- 
chinery of the Presidency. 

The OCB is not a policymaking committee. 
It has nothing to do with the operations of 
the Government within the United States. 
Its sole function is to see that the overseas 
operations of the Government are being car- 
ried out by all departments and agencies in 
accordance with the policies recommended 
by the National Security Council and 
approved by the President. 
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In short, it is an anticonfusion device. It 
was grafted on to the Presidency to see that 
a big Government that is getting bigger does 
not have one department carrying out over- 
seas policy one way and several other depart- 
ments carrying it out some other way. 

There are so many Officials from so many 
departments operating overseas—on infor- 
mation, agriculture, atomic energy, com- 
merce, labor, immigration, intelligence, and 
defense—that harassed United States Ambas- 
sadors have trouble recognizing them all, let 
alone keeping tabs on what they are all 
doing. 

Consequently, the OCB was created under 
the President and the Security Council to 
coordinate and follow their overseas opera- 
tions and see that they stayed,coordinated. 

This is a big job, roughiy equivalent to 
seeing that all mortals operate in accordance 
with the Ten Commandments. But the idea 
is clear it is to carry out Eisenhower's passion 
for teamwork. 

It would be wrong to sughest that this was 
a wholly original idea. In September of 1939, 
a week after Germany invaded Poland, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt established the 
Executive Office of the President. 

This was Mr. Roosevelt's realization, after 
almost 7 years in power, that the President, 
without an elaboration of Presidential staff 
services, could not possibly supervise and 
unify both Executive policy formulation and 
execution. 

TRUMAN SET UP NSC 

This was greatly improved under President 
Truman with the creation of the National 
Security Council, a committee of the Cabi- 
net, ably staffed and charged with coordi- 
nating security policy. 

Since then, however, it has become in- 
creasingly (and sometimes painfully) evi- 
dent that coordinating policy was not 
enough. Carrying out of that policy had 
also to be coordinated if United States of- 
ficials, who have a weakness for thinking in 
narrow departmental terms, were not to in- 
terpret the coordinated policies in a dozen 
different uncoordinated ways. 

The OCB’s headquarters are at Jackson 
Place and Pennsylvania Avenue in an old 
house once owned by Gen. William T. (if 
nominated I will not accept, if elected I will 
not serve) Sherman. It has subcommittees 
working all over this town. 

There are, in fact, more than 40 of them, 
some “watchdogging” information operations 
overseas, some studying certain countries, 
others following whole regions, some check- 
ing on atomic energy operations. 

At least once every 6 months, each of these 
committees produces a progress report which 
goes to the National Security Council and 
the White House. 

Whenever they find that a policy is so ob- 
scure that it defies coordinated execution, 
they yell to the security council for a better 
one. When they find some eager beaver over- 
seas conducting his own private foreign 
policy, they blow the whistle on him. 


HAS ITS DETRACTORS 


That, at least, is the theory. The OCB, of 
course, has its critics. There are some of- 
ficials here who think it is the greatest time- 
killer since the invention of golf. Others 
blanch at the thought of all those commit- 
tee meetings, all those bootless, vainglorious 
speeches, and all those progress reports, 
which, they charge, are never read by the 
President. 

Nevertheless, the OCB is by general consent 
a useful new device of the Presidency.that is 
developing authority and coming out of its 
early development stage. 

It has not managed to keep the officials it 
is intended to serve from making countless 
contradictory statements. And since its 
members have vastly different ideas about 
many operations, the old question arises: 


“Who will coordinate the coordinators?” 
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Just the same, in any study of the Presi- 
dent and the Presidency, the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board is bound to interest the 
historians. It cannot make up for the ab- 
sences of the President. It cannot persuade 
the Congress to vote the President’s foreign 
aid funds; it cannot coordinate policy (that 
is the function of the NSC); it cannot pro- 
vide the leadership necessary to get the 
United States into an effective international 
trade organization. But it can help produce 
some unity in the operations of policies that 
are already on the books. 

Thus, it draws attention to a fact that is 
seldom noticed, namely that the President 
has tried to institutionalize his concept of 
teamwork. And institutions such as the 
OCB, while far from perfect, are helping carry 
on as best they can while the President is 
away from the White House. 





How the Mob Moved in on Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Blinded But Unbowed,” which 
was published in the Manchester Union 
Leader, Manchester, N. H., on June 25, 
1956, as well as the article written by 
Victor Riesel “How the Mob Moved in 
on Labor,” to which the editorial refers. 

The subject matter is certainly of vital 
importance to the Nation and I am sure 
these insertions will be of interest to all. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of June 25, 1956] 
BLINDED But UNBOWED 


The blinded eyes of Victor Riesel see clear- 
ly, as you will understand if you read the 
article over the masthead today. His special 
series relates the ugly picture of what hap- 
pens to a nation when the “mobs” of crim- 
inals take over vast areas of its business and 
its labor unions. The story that Victor Riesel 
tells is not pretty, but it is true. 

Responsibility for these conditions rests 
clearly on all of us, but special responsi- 
bility rests on politicians of both parties, 
not only in Washington but in the city halls 
and in the State capitols, all over the Na- 
tion which preferred to use the fantastically 
huge treasuries for gangsters to get elected, 
and thereafter wouldn’t do anything about 
the lawlessness. 

It rests also on the businessmen, who found 
it easier to make deals with the gangsters 
than to fight them. 

As far back as December 1952, gang rule 
was the order of the day on the docks of 
New York City. The outstanding fact was 
that it wasn’t poor, helpless, small steamship 
lines and merchants who were forced to make 
deals with these gangsters. It was the great 
steamship lines owned by immensely wealthy 
corporations or families. 

In a letter dated December 15, 1952, this 
writer wrote to the president of one of the 
steamship lines, an inheritor of untold mil- 
lions: “It is a little difficult to point the 
finger of scorn and shame at corruption in 
Washington when this type of corruption has 
been encouraged by deals between outstand- 
ing American businesses on the one hand and 
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union leaders and gangsters on the other. 
It is true that you are in a difficult posi- 
tion, but at no time were you and your 
fellow steamship and stevedore concerns pre- 
vented from going en masse to the proper 
legal authorities and calling for action, as 
well as presenting your case simultaneously 
to the public.” 

In reply, the president of the company 
wrote back this illogical statement: “While 
the cost to the line was approximately 
$25,000, this money was not paid direct by 
the —— line to the boss leader, but was paid 
for a man on the payroll whom, we under- 
stand, did not actually work, which amount, 
we understand, went to the boss leader who, 
in turn, was capable of preventing labor 
disturbances.” 

In other words, it seemed perfectly all 
right for this steamship magnate to pay the 
money to another man who paid the gang- 
sters. Apparently he thought it was ethical 
as long as he didn’t pay the gangsters di- 
rectly. 

The gutless bowing down to the demands 
of the mobsters and the mob rulers by both 
Government and big business, not to mention 
big labor in this country, is not only an im- 
moral and terrible thing which is sapping 





the vitality of the Nation internally, but it is. 


this same moral indifference, this same box- 
ing to brute force, that has prepared the 
way for this Nation’s surrender to Commu- 
nist gangsters all over the world. Once you 
start getting down on your belly to black- 
mailers and to gangsters, it becomes a habit. 

Read Riesel’s articles and find out how 
deep the habit and the cancer have efiten into 
this Nation’s strength. 


—— 


[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of June 25, 1956] 


How THE Mos MOVED IN ON LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 


Only America has a racketeering labor 
underworld. 

This mob has corroded unions, politics, 
and sections of the business world as deeply 
as the acid hurled at me burned into my 
eyes. 

It has shot down hundreds of labor officials 
in the past decade. It has looted union wel- 
fare funds of millions of dollars. It has 
bombed the homes of more than 50 union- 
ists. It has broken the skulls and spirit of 
thousands of rank-and-file dues papers. It 
has sold strong-arm squads to unions and 
employers—squads numbering as high as 
500-man raiding parties which have beaten 
police officers and ripped apart stores and 
factories. It has even beaten women. 

It has forced more than 100 honest union 
leaders to live under daily bodyguard. Most 
prominent of these are Walter Reuther and 
his brother and top aid, Victor, who were 
shot-gunned by the mob. 

When it blinded me, the mob set the 
world aghast. President Eisenhower was 
outraged. He decided to move personally. 

The President of the United States is but 
one of America’s aroused citizens. Upward 
of 60,000 persons have written to me since 
I was attacked. Nearly 1,000 offered their 
eyes to help me see. (Although my doctors 
and I know these kindly offers are in vain— 
there is no possibility of corneal grafting.) 

Thousands more proffered other forms of 
assistance. 

I report this as a reflection of the seething 
but hitherto uncrystalized hatred of the mob 
by the angered American people who finally 
are ready to move against the organized 
crime combine. 

CAN RESTORE DECENCY 


They can’t restore my sight but they can 
restore decency to their communities. If the 
people succeed, they will unshackle them- 
selves of the mob which has ridden the backs 
of workingmen and their employers for 75 
years. 
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The mob? Just what is it, anyway? 

Inside labor, the mob is a crime cartel. 
It is a combination of specialists who have 
graduated beyond old-fashioned crime—out- 
moded bootlegging, smuggling, gambling, 
prostitution, white slavery, and even nar- 
cotics. It has moved in and taken over 
unions across the country, just as the old- 
time Capone mob moved in and took over 
theaters, night clubs. restaurants, and other 
types of businesses. 

This labor mob loves the respectability that 
comes with union positions. They are en- 
thralled by the huge treasuries and the use 
of other people’s money as though it were 
their own. They aim for more than the 
billions of dollars in the unions’ treasuries. 
Their greedy eyes are also on the easy money 
they can make by cutting in on the unions’ 
stock market portfolios, real estate and other 
investments. 

The mob is made up of a series of local 
barons. They deal in favors which they call 
“contracts.” They throw up picket lines and 
they remove picket lines on short order. 


GET CASH ON THE LINE 


They. pressure other union officials into 
making easy wage contracts and they fright- 
en employers into yielding to their own 
union friends. For each favor there is cash- 
on-the-line or an obligation which the other 
fellow must fulfill on demand at a later 
date. 

The mob uses the unions for its businesses. 
To stay in these businesses, it must stay in 
office. To stay in office, it must terrorize 
the opposition. For such terror you need 
muscle. The mob has it—in abundance. 

It has had the muscle and the rackets for 
75 years—but the skillfully organized thiev- 
ery of today dates back to the 1920’s—to 
the days when Lepke and Gurrah and another 
powerful but little known fellow by the 
name of “Curley” (tougher even than Lepke) 
took orders from a polished financial genius 
with a flair for organization—a man named 
Arnold Rothstein. 

Rothstein was a methodical business ex- 
pert. He organized and rationalized crime as 
an efficient and unified industry, just as the 
legitimate men of big business such as the 
Rockefellers, Fricks, and Morgans tried to 
unify the oil, steel and railroad industries. 

Rothstein was a man of varied criminal 
tastes. He bribed the Chicago White Sox to 
throw the 1919 World Series to the Cincin- 
nati Reds. He controlled gambling, pros- 
titution and narcotics in New York. His 
fame, his money and his “troops” soon 
spread across the Nation. Before long, he 
was the underworld’s chief financier. 


BOUGHT JUDGES 


He bought judges as casually as you or 
I buy a suit or a dress. He owned hotels, 
theaters and night clubs, to name just a 
few enterprises. Soon the labor field in- 
trigued this smooth-as-silk crime tycoon. 

When strong-arm men were hired by 
unions or employers in a strike—although 
neither side knew it—the muscle men on 
both ends, who waited in special depots for 
the word to rush to the attack, all were 
in Rothstein’s pay. For example, back in 
1926 the Communists seized the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union and 
looted a million dollars in speeial funds 
from the union’s treasury. The comrades 
used this money to finance a strike that 
same year. : 

The Communists were the first to bring 
big-time hoods into the labor field. In the 
fur industry, they hired a gang of Greek 
mobsters known as the Black Gloves to keep 
people in line. 

In the 1926 strike in the ladies’ garment 
industry, they hired the Little Augie gang 
of Brooklyn to smash shops and employers. 
The businessmen then retaliated by retain- 
ing Legs Diamond. Both hoods were ac- 
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count executives, in charge of muscle, for 
Arnold Rothstein. 

Rothstein was killed in New York Central 
Hotel in November 1928. Legs Diamond 
“was shot down on the streets. Little Augie 
went the way of all gangster flesh. But two 
of Rothstein’s other lieutenants survived— 
for a while. They were Louis Lepke Buch- 
alter and his partner, Gurrah Shapiro. 

Lepke was the loving nickname for un- 
lovely Louis. And Gurrah came from the 
gutteral noises Shapiro would make when 
he shouted at pushcart peddlers who 
wouldn't pay him a buck apiece for protec- 
tion—Gurrah here. 

MURDER, INC. 


By the midthirties these two men moved 
into enough businesses and unions to take 
home $2 million a year before taxes—and 
who would dare ask them for taxes. After 
all, they also owned a business called Murder, 
Inc. They invaded the flower, trucking, 
bread, and apparel industries, among others. 
They cut up the field with Lucky Luciano, 
who once disciplined the Mafia by knocking 
off 40 underworld insurgents in 36 hours, 
according to what Murder, Inc.’s Abe Reles 
and other informants told the Brooklyn 
District Attorney at that time. 

They operated mostly through their ter- 
rorization of truckdrivers—who were easily 
intimidated because they could be picked off 
alone on the streets and highways. 

Slowly they moved across the land, tying 
up with the Capone mob, the Purple Gang 
in Detroit and on to the hoods on the west 
coast. 

In the mid-thirties Tom Dewey swooped 
down on Lepke and Gurrah. He made 
things so hot for the mob that Lepke went 
into hiding. Finally the mob could no 
longer jeopardize its huge take. It warned 
Lepke to give himself up. Lepke did—he 
died for murder in the hot seat at Sing Sing. 
But, as in the days of Rothstein, the mob 
left many lieutenants. Some of them paid 
their debt to society and became influential, 
respectable businessmen in their communi- 
ties. Others became the modern manicured 
mob—the kind I’ve been fighting since I was 
a kid on the streets of the East Side of New 
York, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following ex- 
tracts from “Three-Star Extra” broad- 
casts on medical testimony concerning 
ileitis: 

From THREE-Star Extra BroOaDcasts OF JUNE 
19, 20, AND 21, 1956 


Ray Henle: It is evident that the Presi- 
dent's doetors are highly pleased with his 
progress toward full recovery. But in other 
quarters, more political than medical, there 
has been what appears to be almost a cam- 
paign to make it appear that the ailment 
which necessitated the President’s operation 
will force the President to withdraw as a 
candidate for reelection. 

Because of the mushrooming character of 
this campaign, Three-Star Extra tonight pre- 
sents some important facts which heretofore 
have not been given. 

Here is the story: 

Ned Brooks: President Eisenhower’s doc- 
tors this afternoon took official notice of the 
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rash of reports, chiefly by antiadministration 
columnists, that the President’s intestinal 
trouble is likely to return and perhaps cause 
him to reconsider his decision to run for 
a second term. 

The doctors rejected the claim that his 
ailment is chronic and they reaffirmed their 
belief that he will be physically able to con- 
tinue in office. 

For some days, White House press officers 
have been besieged for clarification from the 
doctors on the matter of the possible recur- 
rence of the President’s ailment. 

A number of the inquiries were prompted 
by the syndicated columns of Miss Doris 
Fleeson, writing from Washington. 

She has quoted a number of medical au- 
thorities, all to the effect that the chances 
of recurrences are strong among ileitis 
patients. 

Among those quoted was the famous Dr. 
Charles W. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn. In a 
book written last year, he noted that the 
rate of recurrence is high, regardless of sur- 
gical technique. 

Fred Morrison of our staff, has been on the 
telephone with Dr. Mayo: 

Fred Morrison: I reached Dr. Mayo by tele- 
phone at his office in Rochester, Minn., this 
afternoon. I asked him if the quotation 
from his book, used by Miss Fleeson, repre- 
sents his opinion of the President’s illness. 
He said that it certainly does not, that Miss 
Fleeson had not talked to him, and that he 
did not know she was using the quotation. 

He said that from what he knows of the 
Presideng’s case, he thinks he has an excellent 
chance for full recovery. Dr. Mayo told me 
that most cases of ileitis occur between the 
ages of 25 and 40. He said those are the 
cases he was speaking of in his book. He said 
when the disease strikes persons older than 
that, each case must be considered indi- 
vidually, and that is what should be done in 
the case of Mr. Eisenhower. 

He said he saw the President only the day 
before his illness and that he had never 
seen him look so well. He then repeated 
that he believes he has an excellent chance 
for full recovery. 

Ned Brooks: Another authority quoted in 
Miss Fleeson’s column was Dr. Frederick 
Boyce, professor of clinical surgery at Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 

He likewise has written on the recurrence 
of ileitis. 

But when I talked to Dr. Boyce by tele- 
phone today, he said his observations could 
not apply to the President because he has 
never had an ileitis patient of the President’s 
age. 

He said his experience has been with 
younger patients, among whom the disease is 
more prevalent—persons 20 to 40 years old. 

He said the records of others are incon- 
clusive as to the older age group and his own 
experience would throw no light on the case 
of the President. 

To further clarify this medical opinion, 
Three-Star Extra tonight presents the views 
of the man who discovered ileitis and whose 
name is used by medical men to identify 
the disease. 

He is Dr. Burrill Crohn, of New York. 

Dr. Crohn also is among those who have 
been quoted in support of the theory that 
the President runs the danger of another 
attack. He has said that the disease recurs 
in some 30 percent of the cases, but those 
who quoted him ignored the age factor which 
enters importantly into the case of the 
President. 

On Sunday, Dr. Crohn appeared on the 
Smith, Kline, and French television pro- 
gram, March of Medicine, from Philadelphia. 

We have the recording of that program and 
we're going to bring you the significant por- 
tions in Dr. Crohn's own voice. 

He was asked, “How serious was the Presi- 
dent’s attack?” 

His answer: 


June 26 


Dr. Croun. I should say the President’s 
attack was a relatively mild attack except 
that obstruction, which occurs in about 5 
percent of the cases, is a complication which 
calls for immediate surgery. 

But the fact that the obstruction occurred 
does not in any way mitigate his chances 
for a future recovery. {In fact, it is almost 
an encouragement to believe that he will be 
perfectly well. The obstruction in itself rep- 
resents a healing process—a late healing 
process in a chronic disease. It represents 
the end stage of a healing process and if the 
mechanical difficulty is overcome, then you 
would expect that patient to be well. 

Nep Brooks. Dr. Crohn then was asked, 
“What are the facts about the recurrence of 
ileitis?” 

Dr. CrRoHN. Recurrence is usually mild. 
They’re limited, usually, to a few inches of 
the small bowel, they do not spread, they’re 
considered now as medical rather than sur- 
gical problems, and it is exceedingly rare to 
have to go back and reoperate such a case. 

The type that the President had—I should 
say that in his case, with obstruction which 
represents healing, that the chances are that 
this surgical procedure will be eminently suc- 
cessful and you should not expect any recur- 
rence of the disease. 

Nep Brooks. That was Dr. Burrill Crohn, 
outstanding authority, the man who first 
identified the disease ileitis. 

Fred Morrison: Three-Star Extra has in its 
possession tonight a report on the most thor- 
ough study of the history of ileitis made 
since the President's illness. And this re- 
port has direct reference to the current po- 
litical and journalistic campaign to build Mr. 
Eisenhower's illness into a serious disease 
which must require him to withdraw as a 
candidate for reelection. 

This study, and the report, were :rade by 
Frederick F. Boyce, professor of clinical sur- 
gery at Tulane University. Dr. Boyce is one 
of the medical authorities quoted by some 
columnists to support their claims that the 
President’s illness is serious and will con- 
tinue to be so in spite of his successful op- 
eration. 

He says that an extensiye review of the 
literature and reports on ileitis shows there 
is no available record of the disease among 
persons of the President's age. He says that 
out of all the hundreds of cases reported, 
there is only one case comparable to that 
of Mr. Eisenhower. In this case, reported 
from Chicago, the patient was operated on 
at the age of 64. Nine years later he is well 
and there has been no recurrence, with the 
exception of 1 day’s illness 5 months after the 
operation. 

Dr. Boyce says that he never had personal 
experience with an ileitis patient 60 years 
of age, or older. He says, however, that his 
personal experience with older patients bears 
out the opinion of President Eisenhower's 
doctors that a recurrence of the disease at 
the President’s age would be highly unusual. 

Dr. Boyce said that one of the columnists 
who quoted him in an effort to show that 
he believes the disease is likely to recur failed 
to quote the part of his book which states 
that the situation is different with patients 
over 50. 

So, Dr. Boyce joins Dr. Mayo and Dr. 
Crohn in correcting columnists who have in- 
correctly used their quotations. 

But the campaign to picture the Presi- 
dent's illness as a serious one continues. The 
Reporter magazine, which frequently opposes 
Eisenhower administration policies, joins the 
campaign today. It is out with an article 
in which it views with alarm the prospect 
of the President running for reelection, in 
view of his illness. 

And in an editorial adjoining this article, 
the Reporter magazine endorses Adlai Stev- 
enson for President. 


So, politics roll on around the President’s 
illness, 
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Text of Adenauer’s Address Cautioning 
West on Soviet Moves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, Chesterton 
is reported to have said, “Hell hath no 
fury like that of a noncombatant.” 
Those farthest from the battlefield are 
often the ones who are surest that they 
know and are most vociferous in declar- 
ing just what the enemy’s objectives and 
strategy are, and how the war should be 
fought. 

But wise persons generally pay more 
attention to those who have had the 
closest and most extensive first-hand 
contact with the enemy—just as sensible 
persons pay more attention to the judg- 
ment of the doctor who is actually in 
charge of a patient than to the theories 
of the doctor who has seen only the pa- 
tient’s chart, or the latest communique. 

Mr. Speaker, nearly every day one 
hears or reads theories and speculations, 
some of them utterly fantastic, regarding 
supposed benevolent changes in the 
Soviet Union. In the midst of the voices 
of confusion, it was most wholesome to 
have in our midst recently one of the 
great men of our time, Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, of the German Republic. 
His record for being right in his ap- 
praisals of Soviet actions is as good as 
that of so many others has been bad. In 
his address at Yale University on June 
11, 1956, he has given us clear warnings 
regarding the unchanged mail fist of the 
Communists behind their  recently- 
donned velvet gloves. 

Americans and all peoples who want 
to preserve their freedom are indebted 
to Chancellor Adenauer for telling us the 
plain truth. Will we be wise enough to 
‘hear and to heed? 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I enclose Chancellor Adenauer’s 
address: 


TExtT or ADENAUER’S ADDRESS CAUTIONING WEST 
ON SOviIeT MOVEs 

President Griswold, ladies and gentle- 
men, I look upon it as a great honor that Yale 
University today has awarded me the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

It is a great distinction to receive an 
honorary degree from Yale, in particular. I 
am especially happy to be able to speak at 
one of the most venerable abodes of Amer- 
ican intellectual life. 

Let me avail myself of the opportunity 
to thank your university for having culti- 
vated—in pursuit of its noble ideal of educa- 
tion—the study of German letters even in a 
dark age. A number of scholars of German 
origin hold high academic degrees from your 
university, and the Goethe collection of the 
Yale library is considered one of the best if 
not the best outside Germany. 

It is, therefore, only an inadequate expres- 
sion of our thanks that the German Federal 
Government has made available to scholar- 
ships for students of this university in the 
next academic year. We are glad to be able 
to receive your young compatriots as welcome 
guests in Germany and we hope that the ex- 
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change of young students, so fruitful for 
both sides, can be further encouraged in the 
future. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you will now expect 
me to make some comments on the political 
situation as it appears to German eyes, 
Subject to the qualification that discussion 
of this broad subject within the compass of 
a short address is bound to remain sketchy, 
I would like to say this: it seems that we find 
ourselves at present in a new phase of the 
great conflict between East and West. The 
present leaders of the Soviet Union have 
pushed from his throne—after his death, it 
is to be noted—Stalin, the exponent of the 
policy of cruel hardship, of intimidation, of 
threat and violence. They have struck a 
fresh note. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION 


It is undeniable that they are making an 
impression thereby on some people. We can- 
not tell with certainty the reasons which led 
them to disavow Stalinism but one thing 
can be said with assurance: there are no 
signs to indicate that the disavowal of 
Stalinism means the acceptance of those 
spiritual principles which are the founda- 
tion of the free world. Instead, there are 
only new forms and methods used by a new, 
more dexterous leadership in the Kremlin 
in order to achieve the old objeqtives of the 
Bolshevik regime—the domination of the 
world by communism—more surely and with 
fewer sacrifices. 

All the free nations are faced here with a 
question of the utmost importance, with the 
question: Is an unarmed peace possible? 
For the German people this question has 
special significance. Because of their geo- 
graphic situation they are neighbors of So- 
viet power—by the Iron Curtain they are 
cut into two parts. Consequently they are 
especially disposed, perhaps, to place their 
hopes in a change of Soviet policy which 
would achieve the redemption of 17,000,000 
Germans of the Soviet zone from enslave- 
ment. 

Therefore, they are particularly ready to 
welcome with pleasure any evidence of a 
genuine change of mind in the leadership of 
the Soviet Union. But our own experiences 
have been too bitter and we have seen too 
clearly the meaning of communism, the 
methods it uses and the diabolic skill with 
which its propaganda operates not to react 
to the latest events in Moscow with the ut- 
most skepticism. 

One thing, I believe, is certain—and this 
was also clearly borne out by the Twentieth 
Party Congress in Moscow: The leaders of 
the Soviet Union continue to believe that 
capitalism ts doomed to destruction and their 
aim is to make communism the dominant 
power in the world. The theory of “peace- 
ful coexistence” currently being advanced by 
them does not by any means signify that 
they are prepared to respect the ideology of 
the West or even its continued existence. 


As far as the Soviets are concerned, “‘peace- 
ful coexistence’—which they had used ad- 
vantageously before—is merely another tac- 
tical phase in their campaign to weaken the 
cohesion of the free world and to improve 
their own position. In line with their goal, 
they are addressing themselves at present 
chiefly to the Asian-African nations. 


PROOF STILL IS LACKING 


So far, I think, the men in the Kremlin 
still owe us proof that they are ready also 
in their policy toward the free nations to act 
in accordance with their repudiation of Sta- 
lin. So far, we have heard words but not 
seen any deeds. We have not seen any sig- 
nificant corrections of the most flagrant man- 
ifestations of Stalin’s imperialism. Even the 
allies of the Soviet Union are still denied 
those rights to which the Soviet Union, by 
signing the Charter of the United Nations, 
pledged itself. In this connection I recall 
to you article II, paragraph 4, of the charter 
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and would ask you to compare the principles 
laid down there with the reality as it exists 
in Eastern and Central Europe. 

The men in the Kremlin are still not pre- 
pared to remove the main causes of the ten- 
sion in the world. They also refuse to make 
any real concessions on the German issue— 
for example. In fact, with regard to the 
German issue, Mr. [Nikita S.] Khrushchev ex- 
pressed himself more ruthlessly to French 
Premier [Guy] Mollet and French Foreign 
Minister [Christian] Pineau during their 
visit to Moscow when he stated that he would 
rather have 17 million Germans on his side 
than a reunited neutral Germany. Can you 
think of a more emphatic endorsement of 
brute force? 

I beg you, ladies and gentlemen, to con- 
sider the German question, the question of 
German reunification not only as a German 
rights but also as a question of natural law. 
The question of German reunification is the 
pivot on which European stability hinges 
and, consequently, world peace depends. 
Khrushchev quite evidently also sees it in 
that light. . 

Throughout the world the Soviets aggra- 
vate existing conflicts and endedvor to un- 
dermine the West’s position in an unscrupu- 
lous manner. Their course seems clear to 
me: They want to lull the vigilance of the 
free world and to weaken its readiness to’ 
defend itself. Above all, however, they want 
to smash first the mighty protective shield 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and to drive the United States from Europe 
so that Europe will fall like a ripe fruit into 
the Soviet lap and through its industrial 
potential and the skill of its people will lend 
the Soviets decisive superiority over the 
United States. 

I consider the new tactics of the Soviet 
Union more dangerous than the former ag- 
gressive conduct, since it plays upon the 
longing for peace which lives in all men. 

What, then, can the West- do, what can 
we all do in this situation? I think it is 
the task of the responsible statesmen and of 
all the peoples of our free world to insure 
that the Soviet scheme does not succeed. 
First this requires one thing: We must on 
no account relax even one moment in our 
vigilance. 

It is undeniable that recently the cohesion 
of the West has weakened and that there 
are clear indications of a lack of coordina- 
tion in its foreign policy. Fortunately, the 
West possesses a great and strong organiza- 
tion which has, so far, deterred the Soviet 
Union from an attack. I refer to NATO, 
which was established at a time when the 
danger of a hot war existed. This danger 
is not at present acute because the Kremlin 
hopes to achieve world domination througn 
the slow undermining of the West. The 
new task is now to prevent this breakup of 
the West. For this purpose, too, NATO— 
further developed—is the proper instrument. 


FOREIGN POLICY UNITY NEEDED 


To my mind one cannot very well pursue 
an agreed military policy toward a nation 
without having, at the same time, maxi- 
mum conformity in foreign policy aims in 
respect to that nation. The West must not 
let the Soviets believe that, while it does 
pursue a common military policy, it is, on the 
other hand, possible for every single NATO 
member to pursue its own foreign policy-—— 
free from all restrictions—in relation to the 
Soviet Union. 

The mere impression that that is so must 
be avoided. The Soviet leaders live, after 


1 The text of this paragraph of the Charter 
reads as follows: “All members shall refrain 
in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any 
state, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations.” 
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all, by the hope that the alliance of the fres 
nations will, in the end, be torn by such deep 
dissensions as to let final success drop into 
the Soviet lap, as it were. 

The utmost vigilance and justified dis- 
trust toward the policy of the Soviet Union 
does not, however, exclude the necessity for 
the West to be ready at all times to re- 
examine its policy to make sure it cor- 
responds to developments in world policy. 
Thus it is our duty to watch constantly for 
indications of a genuine change of mind and 
a genuine readiness for understanding on 
the part of the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. The path we are following in com- 
mon has so far, in principle, proved to be 
correct. We must continue this path un- 
waveringly and no Soviet smile, however en- 
ticing, should tempt us to relax in our com- 
mon efforts before the Soviet side has shown 
concrete proof of a change of mind—es- 
pecially with regard to its attitude to other 
nations oppressed by it. 

An essential contribution toward the main- 
tenance of peace must be made by the free 
nations of Europe. It cannot be denied that, 
as the immediate threat of war receded in 
Europe, a selfish way of looking at national 
interests threatens to spread once more. In 
spite of this we can state that, through the 
work of the OEEC [Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation] and of the Coal 
and Steel Community, through the admis- 
sion of the Federal Republic to NATO and 
through the establishment of the West Euro- 
pean Union, a degree of poltical cooperation 
has been achieved in free Europe from which 
point the work of the political unification of 
the old Continent can be successfully carried 
on. 

The concept that the states of free Europe 
must join in a political and economic unit 
is a positive result of the last war. Many 
millions of Europeans, especially also in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, have been im- 
bued with thfs idea and it ‘is the guiding 
principle of the foreign policy of the German 
Federal Government. The freedom, the very 
existence of Europe depend more than ever 
on Europe’s ability to realize this concept. 


EISENHOWER TALK CITED 


Disrupted and disunited Europe must 
sooner or later succumb to the power threat- 
ening the Continent. Europe, however, can 
survive the difficult and protracted period of 
growing together only if the United States 
of America continues to maintain its strong 
protection of the old Continent. It gave me 
great pleasure, therefore, that the United 
States recently demonstrated once again its 
readiness to do so and its undiminished 
interest in the creation of a united and free 
Europe. 

President Eisenhower told Baylor Univer- 
sity in Texas on May 25 that the United 
States was patient in this matter. I know 
how difficult this waiting must be for you 
as American citizens and what annoyance 
the Europeans’ slowness must cause you. In 
spite of all the impatience which you might 
feel, may your great people always realize 
that by defending in Europe the moral and 
spiritual values of the West as a whole they 
are also defending themselves. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is pre- 
pared to make every possible contribution 
toward the creation of a united Europe, and 
I think, when you study the years since 1949, 
you will find that we have, indeed, achieved 
quite a few things in this field. In this 
context a good relationship between Germany 
and France appears to us to be the nucleus 
of any European integration. Since the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Republic we have 
worked with all our strength to improve this 
relationship and our efforts are bearing fruit. 
For example, look at the way in which our 
two countries during the last few months 
have dealt dispassionately and constructively 
with the thorny question of the Saar. 
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I think I can say that without the Euro- 
pean policy pursued by Germany and France 
this difficult problem could never have been 
mastered in the way it was. Negotiations 
with M. Mollet and M. Pineau at Luxem- 
bourg on June 4 have strengthened again my 
conviction of the power and the force of the 
European idea. The policy of European in- 
tegration has put on an entirely new basis 
our relations with those of our neighbors who 
enjoy the blessing of freedom. 

With many of them we cooperate most in- 
timately today in all kinds of European or- 
ganizations—for the benefit of all of us. 
Although only 11 years have passed since the 
end of the last war, we are joined through a 
military defense alliance with several of our 
neighbors. Within the framework of the 
West European Union and the NATO—this 
seems to me a fact of particular importance— 
we are linked for the first time in our his- 
tory, through a partnership which is of the 
greatest value to us, to that European power 
with which you have special ties. With 
Britain. As a result of this policy, a great 
deal has been achieved in an amazingly short 
period to overcome old disputes and conflicts. 

Let me add a few words on the question of 
Germany’s reunification; better, on the 
question of the liberation of 17 million Ger- 
mans in the Eastern Zone. It is not only a 
question concerning the Germans, not only 
a question of right, not only a question of 
the obligation of the four victorious powers 
to bring about reunification in peace and 
freedom. In the course of the last few years’ 
developments it has become a European ques- 
tion, a question of great importance in world 
politics. 

A THREAT TO THE WORLD 


The control of Germany by the Soviet 
Union, the exercise of Soviet influence on 
Germany would mean a shift of power in the 
world in favor of the Soviet Union which 
would threaten the whole world, and, also 
you in the United States. 

Unification remains a question of common 
concern both to the German people and to 
the four powers who have undertaken to 
bring it about. We are most grateful to the 
Western Powers for the attitude which they 
have adopted on this question. They have 
stated again and again that reunification of 
Germany in freedom and liberty constitutes 
one of the most important elements of a 
genuine easing of tension, and that the im- 
plementation of any general disarmament— 
in which they are most interested—is not 
conceivable without simultaneous progress 
toward reunification of Germany. 

As regards the German attitude, it is clear: 
We shall stand by the obligations which we 
have assumed. In particular, this concerns 
also the German contribution to the defense 
of the free world. In spite of great psy- 
chological difficulties confronting us after 
two World Wars, with disastrous conse- 
quences for the German people, and after 
complete demilitarization, the plans made 
by NATO and by the German Federal Gov- 
ernment regarding the establishment of 
German forces will be carried out. The 
announcement of a redutcion in the Soviet 
Armed Forces will have no repercussions on 
our defense efforts. Germany wants to be 
and will remain a reliable partner of the 
West. 

I have referred to the necessity for the 
West to remain vigilant and not to relax in 
its defense efforts, although the conflict in 
which we find ourselves cannot be won by 
military means alone. This is the reason 
for my reference to the absolute need for 
strengthening the West’s political coopera- 
tion with regard to the Soviet Union. The 
maintenance of the defensive strength of 
the West, however, is the first and most 
indispensable condition for the maintenance 
of peace and freedom in the world. 

The German people in the West and the 
East are imbued with profound longing for 
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this peace and this freedom. The German 
people do not want any political adven- 
tures in the East. The German Federal Gov- 
ernment, therefore, will continue the straight 
course of its policy pursued so far which, 
I am sure, will bring us the reunification 
of Germany. For this the Federal Govern- 
ment and the German people need also in 
the future the confidence and trust of their 
allies 

President Griswold, ladies and gentlemen, 
allow me to end by assuring you of my firm 
conviction that in the struggle between 
totalitarian oppression and free self-deter- 
mination of the peoples a vigilant and united 
West, upholding its spiritual and moral 
values, can never be defeated. 

I thank you. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to all to the attention of my col- 
leagues the position taken by the educa- 
tion committee of the Peoria Association 
of Commerce and approved by the board 
of directors of that organization relative 
to H. R. 7535, the bill on Federal aid to 
education. Following is a statement fur- 
nished me by the Peoria Association of 
Commerce: 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Currently there are two bills pending in 
the National Legislature relative to educa- 
tion, They are H. R. 7535 and S. 2905. An 
analysis of these bills presents several fea- 
tures which are quite undesirable in the 
opinion of the Special School Study Com- 
mittee. Therefore, the committee would 
recommend opposition to both of these bills. 

We believe that the responsibility and con- 
trol of schools belongs to the local commu- 
nity. We object to the Federal control that 
would exist if either of these bills are passed. 
This control is indicated when, under the 
language of the present bills, the Secretary 
of Labor would have the authority to deter- 
mine the prevailing wage rate for any partic- 
ular locality basing it on whatever overall 
geographical area he selects. The law does 
not provide for appeal from the Secretary's 
determination. 

Both bills provide that a Federal Admin- 
istrator would have the authority to rule on 
such questions as relative effort, relative 
needs and relative urgency. There are other 
provisions in these bills which make them 
less than desirable. 


One of the greatest strengths of the United 
States is an educational system relatively 
free from Federal control. It is the opinion 
of the committee that it is impossible to 
provide Federal funds without resultant Fed- 
eral control. - Therefore, the Special School 
Study Committee recommends opposition to 
any Federal grants to local communities or 
States for educational purposes as provided 
by these two bills. (This includes both 
building construction and operational costs.) 

Further there is a question as te the need 
of Federal money to help provide school 
buildings. Statistics show that current class- 
room construction is well above the amount 
needed to house enrollment increases. And 
that this construction is increasing about 
10 percent a year. The recent White House 
conference on education in reporting on 
“What are our school building needs,” stated: 
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“No State represented has a demonstrated 
financial incapacity, to build the schools it 
will need during the next 5 years, but, with 
the exception of a few States, none of the 
States presently has plans which indicate a 
political determination powerful enough to 
overcome all of the obstacles.” 

This would indicate that there is no State 
unable to meet their school-building needs, 
if they have got the courage to do it. This 
is particularly true in the local situation 
where Peoria has one of the highest tax 
evaluation per pupil ratio in the State, and 
one of the lowest tax rates for educational 


purposes, 


A Railroad Dies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, I insert an article 
that appeared in the June 20, 1956, issue 
of the Bangor Daily News, a newspaper 
in my congressional district: 

A RAILROAD Dies WITH SIGNING OF DECREE 
HERE 


A railroad died Wednesday. 

In an interlocutory decree signed by Chief 
Justice Raymond Fellows, of the Maine Su- 
preme Court, the corporate existence of the 
European & North American Railway was dis- 
solved after having been on the books since 
1871. 

European & North American was unique 
in the annals of railroading in that it was 
organized and its stock sold under the slogan 
of “The new short route to Europe.” 

The line was organized with the plan in 
mind of being a connecting link to New York 
with the Canadian maritime provinces and 
Halifax, serving a vast area and speeding 
traffic to Europe. 

Its founders felt that such a line going 
through Maine to Halifax would expedite 
European travel and freight by at least 1 day. 

Plans for the E. & N. A. were actually dis- 
cussed as early as 1850, but it was some years 
later before they became a reality. 


BANGOR EXTENDS CREDIT 


The city of Bangor extended credit to the 
extent of $1 million to aid the enterprise and 
the Maine Legislature granted 734 acres of 
land for right-of-way, so the road was estab- 
lished for $4 million, or about $40,000 a mile. 

Toward the turn of the century steamship 
companies began to improve their service out 
of New York, with the result that the voyage 
to Europe was stepped up from New York. 

As a result, European & North American, 
which was a connecting link to Nova Scotia, 
began to lose business to such an extent that 
the bondholders finally foreclosed, reorgan- 
ized the company with themselves as stock- 
holders, and leased tracks, stations, and roll- 
ing stock to the Maine Central Railroad. 

That occurred April 1, 1882, on a 999-year 
basis. 

ROLLING STOCK SOLD 

Last November European & North Ameri- 
can sold its tracks to Vanceboro, the station 
in Bangor and its rolling stock to Maine 
Central for $3,152,000. 

With that transaction there was no further 
need for existence of the corporate organiza- 
tion and petition was filed in the supreme 
court for its dissolution. 

Signing of the decree Wednesday by Chief 
Justice Fellows accomplished the dissolution. 
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George F. Eaton, Bangor attorney, was the 
last president of European & North American 
and on the board of directors with him were 
Charles V. Lord, Harold M. Pierce, Dexter S. 
Smith, Horace S. Stewart, Henry J. Wheel- 
wright, Wade F. Brackett, Malcolm E. Mor- 
rell, Jr., and Harry B. Wyman, the latter two 
treasurer and clerk, respectively. 


Qualifications of Appointees to the United 
States Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L, LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago I introduced a bill designed to 
require certain qualifications for the con- 
firmation of appointees to the United 
States Supreme Court. It is my opinion 
that the only way to prevent the Su- 
preme Court from straying away from 
judicial precedents and reasonable in- 
terpretations of the Constitution, is to be 
certain that men appointed to the Su- 
preme Court are not mere political hacks 
but are men of legal] training and experi- 
ence. Fundamentally, this approach to 
curbing and restraining the Supreme 
Court from usurping the powers of Con- 
gress and the States and overriding the 
rights of the States guaranteed to them 
by the Constitution, is the proper ap- 
proach, It is a long-range remedy but is 
the most promising in the end. 

Confirmation of my position on this 
matter is found in an article which ap- 
pears in the Wall Street Journal for 
Tuesday, June 26, by John A. Grimes, and 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be included with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

Commenting in its editorial columns on 
the Grimes article, the Wall Street 
Journal corroborates my contention 
when it says: 

The only other protection, really, is a more 
careful regard for the men appointed to this 
independent judiciary * * * the justices 
should be men of judicial mind—which 
means essentially that they shall have the 
character of self-discipline. They must see 
themselves as judges of the law, not legis- 
lators. 


This corroborates the statement I 
placed in the Recorp made by one of the 
great legal minds of America, the Hon- 
orable Samuel H. Sibley, judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Judicial Circuit, retired. 

Under unanimous consent of the House 
I include also with my statement and 
the article by Mr. Grimes, the entire 
comment by the editors of the Wall 
Street Journal on the article: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of June 26, 

1956] 

SUPREME COURT—SOME RECENT RULINGS BY 
THE HIGH, TRIBUNAL HAvE Ser Orr a Hor 
POLITICAL CONTROVERSY 

(By John A. Grimes) 

WASHINGTON.—Two decades ago the United 
States Supreme Court was caught in a polit- 
ical controversy. On that occasion it was 
Congress, still controlled by its more con- 
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servative Members, which frustrated Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s attempt to mold the Court 
into the image of the New Deal. 

Now once again the Supreme Court finds 
itself buffeted in the winds of political con- 
troversy. This time it is primarily the con- 
servative Members of Congress, with support 
from like-minded State and other political 
leaders, who would like to see the Court re- 
molded, or at least curbed in its apparent 
tendency to use judicial authority to in- 
crease the central power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Why this turnabout in 20 years? And how 
are the battle lines forming? 

Part of the answer to the first question 
goes back to that earlier battle. Although 
President Roosevelt was balked in his at-< 
tempt to pack the Court with Judges sub- 
servient to the New Deal philosophy, never- 
theless time, death, and circumstances 
slowly altered the Court’s ideological com- 
plexion. All but two of the present Jus- 
tices—Chief Justice Warren and Justice Har- 
lan—are appointees of either Presidents 
Roosevelt or Truman. Meanwhile, the power 
of the Federal Government has grown, and 
with it there has come an altered attitude 
of the Judges toward Federal power. 


SHRINKING LOCAL AUTHORITY 


The immediate source of the present con- 
troversy, however, is something more recent. 
In a series of decisions, the Supreme Court 
has expanded the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment while shrinking the power of State 
and local governments. To conservatives in 
and out of Congress the Court his thus 
seemed to distort the intent of both Con- 
gress and the Constitution. 

The result has been more than 70 bills pro- 
posed in the present Congress which would 
either reverse some previous decision of the 
Supreme Court or one way or another, curb 
its jurisdiction and its power. 

The most important of the Court’s deci- 
sions touching off this counterattack is, of 
course, its desegregation ruling. In the 
South this has led to the interposition 
movement, a plan for the several State leg- 
islatures to adopt resolutions holding in ef- 
fect that the Supreme Court decision was 
unconstitutional and proposing that the seg- 
regation question be settled directly by con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Criticism of the segregation decision has 
not been limited to the South. Many law- 
yers and political leaders elsewhere ques- 
tioned it on purely legal grounds; they con- 
sider it an improper encroachment not only 
on States rights but on the prerogatives 
of Congress. Congress had repeatedly re- 
fused to legislate what the Supreme Court 
did by decrees. 

But this ruling is only a part of the con- 
servatives’ complaint. 

In the High Court’s last session alone, 
the conservatives were stirred by decisions 
that: 

Knocked out State sedition laws and held 
that Uncle Sam Has exclusive power in this 
field. Voided a New York City law which 
made taking the fifth amendment grounds 
of discharge of municipal employees. Ruled 
invalid State laws which ban the union shop 
for railroads and airlines. 

The total effect of these and like deci- 
sions over the past few years has been to 
narrow the field of local autonomy and 
broaden the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to act as it will. 

Naturally there have been exceptions; the 
Court, for example, ruled against the Gov- 
ernment in the Du Pont antitrust case. Fur- 
ther, the judges do not agree with each 
other or—from one case to another—always 
with themselves. This leads to a second 
complaint, that the Court today is mercurial 
and undependable. 

DIVISIONS OF THE COURT 


The alinement of the justices, indeed, is 
one of the interesting aspects of this contro- 
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versy. Justices Douglas and Black have long 
been confirmed liberals—in this instance 
meaning supporters of Federal authority— 
and they have been joined by Chief Justice 
Warren in enough decisions to suggest that 
the duet is becoming a trio. The conserva- 
tive bent of Justices Reed, Burton, and Min- 
ton has meantime become more clear, par- 
ticularly through their dissenting opinions. 

This has tended to leave Justices Frank- 
furter, Clark, and Harlan as the floaters, 
very often holding the balamce of power. 
Lawyers find Frankfurter unpredictable, 
Clark rather easily s ayed by the majority, 
and Harlan as yet an unknown quantity— 
although the most experienced lawyer, he is 
the newest appointee. In many recent cases 
enough of these three have floated over to 
the liberal side to affect the decision. 

Most of the 70-odd congressional bills 
aimed at the Court are designed to overrule 
one or another of the Court’s decisions. 
Congress has power to do this when the 
Court decides a case on its own interpreta- 
tion of the congressional intent-in the law 
or where it finds that Congress has expressed 
no legislative intent. 

For example, the union shop cases were 
decided on the grounds that Congress spe- 
cifically authorized this type of labor con- 
tract and did not authorize States to legislate 
differently. Thus Congress could if it wished 
to, change this decision by changing the law. 

But some of these Supreme Court bills 
would go much further. Just a few days ago 
the Senate Judiciary Committee approved a 
proposal which would directly limit the High 
Court’s power to interpret laws passed by 
Congress. 

CURBING THE COURT 

If passed, this law would attempt to take 
away from the Supreme Gourt the power 
to interpret Federal statutes as overriding 
State laws. This, should it come to pass, 
would be a great abridgment of the Court’s 
present powers. 

However, such a law would raise an in- 
teresting point. Actually there is no law that 
says the Supréme Court can declare a con- 
gressional statute invalid; it is simply a 
power assumed by the Court in its early 
days and now hallowed by tradition. But 
under this tradition, could the Supreme 
Court rule invalid a congressional statute 
aimed at reducing its own power? No one 
knows for sure; it would certainly stir up a 
furious storm. 

Actually, it is doubtful whether any of 
these seventy-odd anti-Court measures will 
get anywhere in the remaining weeks of this 
congressional session. And when the Su- 
preme Court reconvenes this fall, it is possi- 
ble that it will alter its own course. It has 
done so before—just 20 years ago, for one 
instance-——and, as Mr. Dooley once remarked, 
it follows the election returns (and public 
sentiment) pretty closely. 

But be that as it may, the Supreme Court, 
which in theory is supposed to be above 
politics, is once more the center of a major 
political controversy. Even if next year it 
adds no more fuel to the flames, the pot is 
already boiling. 





[From the Wall Street Journal of June 26, 
1956] 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—CONGRESS AND THE 
Court 


When President Roosevelt, in the height 
of his New Deal days, was frustrated by the 
Supreme Court his reaction was to pack the 
Court with justices more subservient to his 
political philosophy. 

Now once more the Supreme Court finds 
itself in the midst of a political controversy. 
There are, of course, many similarities that 
could be drawn between the situation today 
and that of 20 years ago. But there are also, 
we think, more important differences, and 
not the least of them are the remedies pro- 
posed now by the Court’s critics and the 
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remedy proposed by Mr. Roosevelt. And this 
difference reflects a better understanding of 
both the role of the Supreme Court and the 
problem of the Supreme Court. 

In our governmental system of checks and 
balances the High Court occupies a unique 
position. The Executive has no real au- 
thority to do anything without the sanction 
of Congress, and where he oversteps his 
bounds (as has happened) he can be called 
to task either by the legislature or by the 
Supreme Court (which has also happened). 

The Congress in its turn is held in check 
by both the Executive and the Court. The 
President has the authority to veto congres- 
sional enactments; there is a countercheck 
on the abuse of the veto power, for Congress 
can override a veto by a two-thirds vote. 
A congressional statute that is unconstitu- 
tional can be thrown out by the Court. 

It is true that in theory there are also 
checks upon the Supreme Court. Any act 
of the Court can be altered by a direct 
amendment to the Constitution; the Court’s 
rejection of the Federal income tax, for ex- 
ample, was reversed by the passage of the 
16th amendment. But this is extremely rare 
for the reason that the method is cumber- 
some. Also, in some instances, Congress can 
correct the Court’s interpretation of a con- 
gressional statute by changing the language 
of the law. But this does not apply to major 
constitutional questions. 

So in practice the Supreme Court is by 
all odds the least restricted of our Govern- 
ment institutions. It can, as its critics have 
claimed, do just about what it will. 

Well, what can be—or ought to be—done 
about it? How can the public protect itself 
from Justices who overstep the judicial 
boundaries when those boundaries are them- 
selves set by the Justices? 

One way, of course, is to end the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. This, in essence, 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal. Established 
as a precedent, his plan would have made 
the Court a simple pawn of the White House. 
It would probably have assured rulings in 
accord with the dominant political ideas of 
the times. But it would have also ended 
once and for all the Supreme Court’s func- 
tions as a judicial overseer. We would have 
thus lost the last protection against the 
momentary whims of the Executive or the 
legislature. 

The only other protection, really, is a more 
careful regard for the men appointed to this 
independent judiciary. Within narrow 
limits, perhaps the Court’s field of action 
can be directed by laws, but all finally boils 
down to the necessity that the Justices be 
men of judicial mind—which means essen- 
tially that they shall have the character of 
self-discipline. They must see themselves as 
judges of the law, not legislators. 

If the current criticism of the Court re- 
‘awakens the public attention to this neces- 
sity, it will serve well. And we find it re- 
assuring that among the seventy-odd Court 
curbing measures, referring to in John A. 
Grimes’ article this morning, there is no 
serious proposal to revive the Roosevelt 
treatment. 





Guiding Lines for American Overseas 
Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
r OF WISCONSIN a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1956 
Mr. ZABLOCKTI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rr-- 
oRD, I wish to call to the attention of the 
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membership of this body, a statement 
adopted by the executive council, AFL— 
CIO, on the subject of the United States 
foreign economic policy. 

The statement draws attention to the 
need for a reappraisal of our foreign aid 
programs and suggests guiding lines 
along which our foreign aid programs, 
in the opinion of the AFL-CIO executive 
council, ought to move in the years 
ahead. 

I believe that these recommendations 
merit thorough study and I want to com- 
mend them to the careful consideration 
of my colleagues. 

GUIDING LINES FOR AMERICAN OVERSEAS ECo- 

NOMIC PoLicy ADOPTED BY EXECUTIVE COUN- 

cit, AFL-CIO, June 7, 1956 


American labor has been among the first 
to urge our Government and other democ- 
racies to offer the economically under- 
developed countries adequate help to assure 
their economic progress, human freedom, and 
national security. Toward this end, we of 
organized labor have supported such plans 
and proposals as point 4, Colombo plan, the 
U. N. Technical Assistance Program, and 
President Eisenhower's plea for a universal 
war against poverty. 

The threat of Soviet aggression has com- 
pelled the free nations to divert to their de- 
fense needs large sums which might other- 
wise have been used in promoting the well- 
being of the underdeveloped areas. But 
since mass poverty and hunger constitute a 
potentially grave threat to freedom and 
peace, we strongly urge our Government to 
increase its assistance to the peoples of the 
underdeveloped areas. 

For more than 3 years, and especially since 
the 20th Bolshevik Party Congress, the 
Kremlin has laid marked emphasis on eco- 
nomic and political means for furthering 
world communism. Realizing that the in- 
tensified Soviet economic penetration of un- 
derdeveloped countries aims to bring these 
areas into the Soviet imperialist orbit rather 
than to promote human well-being and 
freedom, our constituent convention thus 
correctly stressed the urgency of American 
initiative in defeating this sinister Soviet 
strategy: 

“Undeveloped and underdeveloped conti- 
nents and regions, where many hundreds of 
millions nurse their grievances and their 
hopes, constitute a fertile field for Com- 
munist operations. 

“In dealing with rudimentary human 
problems the world over, we must be con- 
cerned primarily with two immediate needs— 
the need for food, health, and irrigation in 
the underdeveloped countries, and the burn- 
ing desire for independence and equality. By 
ministering to such fundamental needs we 
will be on firmer ground as we seek to win 
new adherents to the free world. 

“Integration of our foreign political and 
economic policies is essential, if the great 
technical resources and mighty industrial 
potential of the United States are to be 
geared to increasing the productivity, rais- 
ing the purchasing power, and improving 
the living standards—especially of those eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries which 


, are devoted to human liberty and peace.” 


In line with the above evaluation, the 
AFL-CIO executive council proposes the fol- 
lowing guiding lines for an effective Ameri- 
can overseas economic policy: 

1. Demonstrate to the peoples of the 
underdeveloped regions, in word and deed, 
that our interest in their well-being is free 
from any desire to exploit or dominate them. 

2. No interference in each other’s domes- 
tic affairs or political life. 

3. In all countries which have not yet at- 
tained their full national independence, 
representatives of the populatién are to be 
drawn into participating in the planning 
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and application of all assistance programs in 
order to further the progress of self-deter- 
mination. 

4. Wherever practical, our Government 
should seek joint efforts with other democ- 
racies in undertaking technical aid and 
economic assistance projects. 

5. When such projects are undertaken 
through the United Nations and its special 
agencies, their operation must not be sub- 
ject to the exercise of the veto power. 

6. The workers in each country must be 
guaranteed full opportunity for genuine col- 
lective bargaining and decent working con- 
ditions in line with the standards estab- 
lished by the ILO and free from racial dis- 
crimination and forced labor. 

7. The working population of the coun- 
tries receiving technical assistance should 
be helped to learn the organization of free 
and democratic trade unions, farmers’ and 
consumers’ associations. 

8. In order to secure the maximum coop- 
eration of and support by the working peo- 
ple in attaining the above goals, the re- 
spective free trade unions should be ade- 
quately represented in all important plan- 
ning and project commissions. 

9. Increasingly, the principal control and 
ownership of important projects should be 
placed in the hands of the country aided and 
in accord with the economic forms their 
own people democratically determine. 

10. Our Government should join with 
other democratic governments in preparing, 
through the U. N., an international code to 
which the recipient nations should subscribe 
so as to reduce to a minimum the risks and 
difficulties surrounding private foreign in- 
vestment and encourage this great reservoir 
of capital to serve in promoting a healthy and 
nonimperialist development of the indus- 
trially underdeveloped countries. 

11. While technical and economic assist- 
ance should be accorded to all countries de- 
voted to human freedom and peace, whether 
or not they are in alliance with the United 
States, the critical world situation created by 
Soviet imperialism and the limits on funds 
available for such economic aid require that 
countries which have shown in deed that 
they are ready to join with the democracies 
in the preservation of peace and freedom 
should be given priority of consideration in 
such assistance projects. 

12. Expanded economic and technical as- 
sistance is of vital importance in the struggle 
against communism, because it makes peo- 
ple less prone to fall victim to Communist 
propaganda and subversion. However, the 
resulting economic improvement is an indis- 
pensible supplement to, but not a substitute 
for, military preparedness and cooperation 
with other freedom-loving peoples. 

In accordance with the above guiding lines, 
we recommend the following for immediate 
action by our Government: 

1. Enactment into law of the foreign aid 
bill now before Congress. 

2. Set up machinery for coordinating all 
programs for economic aid and technical as- 
sistance to the economically underdeveloped 
countries “devoted to human liberty and 
peace.” 

3. Toward furthering free European unity, 
economic aid and technical assistance should 
be rendered to such specific projects for 
European integration as the establishment 
of the European Atom Authority (EUR- 
ATOM); the construction and operation of 
continental oil pipelines; the unification of 
the European rail, water, and air transport 
systems; coordination of electricity and 
waterpower systems, etc. 

4. Toward promoting prosperity in the 
free world, our Government should call for 
an international economic conference of 
nontotalitarian countries to join in prepar- 
ing a program for eliminating trade barriers 
among themselves, expanding their respec- 
tive domestic markets, increasing their pro- 
ductivity and purchasing power, improving 
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their standards of living, securing stability 
of prices and rational international utiliza- 
tion of surplus manpower. At this con- 
ference, our Government should seek the es- 
tablishment of an international consumers’ 
credit fund of $10 billion to facilitate long- 
term installment credits especially for the 
peoples of the economically underdeveloped 
areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 





A Bill To Oblige the Armed Forces To 
Issue Honorable or Dishonorable Dis- 
charges Based Solely Upon the Per- 
formance of the Serviceman While 
Under Military Jurisdiction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced a bill which would 
oblige the Armed Forces to issue their 
discharges either honorable or dishon- 
orable discharges, based solely upon the 
performance of the servicemen while un- 
der military jurisdiction. The bill 
would entirely eliminate unsatisfactory, 
undesirable, or less-than-honorable dis- 
charges based, in most cases, on sup- 
posed actions or. derogatory information 
about supposed actions, allegedly per- 
formed in civilian life prior to induc- 
tion. 

There has been a steady encroachment 
by the military into the sphere of civil- 
ian jurisdiction. My bill is intended to 
curb this encroachment. No agency of 
the Armed Forces should arrogate unto 
itself the power of punishment for of- 
fenses allegedly committed by a civilian 
in civil life and, most especially, should 
this not be done when the manner of 
doing it is such that, in most instances, 
the victim is seriously hampered in his 
defense by imperfect knowledge of what 
he is charged with and no knowledge 
whatever of who is making the charges. 

I am introducing the bill to give ample 
opportunity for discussion, although I 
realize that it is too late to get action 
on it in this session of Congress. It is 
my hope that my bill will focus atten- 
tion upon an increasingly unsatisfactory 
situation and that, when I reintroduce 
it next year, opinions will have been 
formed and speedy action will be possible. 

The armed services have been promis- 
ing to do something about this for a long 
time, and just recently have stated that 
all undesirable discharges issued of late 
years will be reviewed. Now, however, 
we are informed that such reviews will 
not only take into consideration the 
man’s actual service in the Armed 
Forces, but will also evaluate the deroga- 
tory information previously supplied 
about him while in civil life. This is 
exactly what they have been doing all 
along, and it is exactly what I object to. 

If the military has information in its 
possession which indicates that a certain 
man would be undesirable in his coun- 
try’s service, they should not induct that 
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man. Once a man is accepted for such 
service, he should be judged solely on 
how he carries out his duties while under 
military jurisdiction. Any other manner 
of procedure is, at best, an unwarranted 
encroachment on civil functions and, at 
worst, a deliberate entrapment. 

For the information of the Members, 
I include the text of the bill: 


H. R. 11921 


A bill to provide that persons discharged 
from the Armed Forces who are proferred 
discharges other than honorable may re- 
ject such discharges and receive a court 
martial, or if not court martialed, shall be 
given honorable discharges; to provide for 
correction of records in the case of certain 
persons not given honorable discharges in 
the past; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 9 of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act is amended by inserting 
“(1)” immediately after “(a),” and by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(2) Any member of the Armed Forces 
who, at the time of his discharge, is proferred 
a discharge under conditions other than 
honorable may reject it, unless such dis- 
charge is being proferred to him pursuant to 
a sentence of a court martial. When he re- 
jects such discharge, he shall be tried by a 
court martial for the offense or offenses on 
the basis of which he was offered such dis- 
charge, unless the military department con- 
cerned determines that the evidence in its 
possession is not sufficient to sustain a con- 
viction of any such offense, in which case he 
shall be given an honorable discharge. If 
he is tried by a court martial and found 
guilty of any such offense, the court martial 
(whether or not a summary court martial) 
may prescribe as part of its sentence that he 
be given a discharge under conditions other 
than honorable; if he is not found guilty 
of any such offense, he shall be given an 
honorable discharge.” 

Sec. 2. Article 17 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(c) No court martial shall have jurisdic- 
tion to prescribe any punishment for any 
person subject to this code for anything done 
or not done by such person while not subject 
to this code, or for any exercise of a legal or 
constitutional right or privilege.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 207 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 is 
amended by inserting “(1)” immediately 
after “(a)” and by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(2) Any person given a discharge under 
conditions other than honorable before the 
effective date of this paragraph and after 
March 21, 1947, may apply to the appropriate 
board for the correction of his record on the 
ground that he was given such a discharge 
solely because of something done or not done 
by him while not subject to either the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, the Articles 
of War, the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy, or the Disciplinary Laws of the 
Coast Guard. If a review of the applicant's 
records do not indicate that the applicant 
was given such a discharge solely on such 
ground, the board shall grant the applicant 
an opportunity for an early hearing, at which 
the applicant or his counsel, or both, may be 
present. After such hearing, or opportunity 
for a hearing, the board shall consider all 
briefs, evidence, and arguments presented 
by the applicant, and all evidence in the 
possession of the military department con- 
cerned, and determine whether or not the 
applicant was given such a discharge solely 
on such ground. If, before or after a 
hearing, the board finds that the applicant 
was given such a discharge solely on such 
ground, the board shall correct the appli- 
cant’s records in the military department 
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concerned so as to show that the applicant 
was honorably discharged as of the date of 
his original discharge, cancel the applicant’s 
original discharge, and issue to him an hon- 
orable discharge bearing the same date as 
the date of his canceled discharge.” 





Conflicting United States Policies Tend 
To Cancel Each Other Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER.H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following: 
CONFLICTING UNITED STATES POLICIES TEND 

To CANCEL EACH OTHER OUT 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


To most foreigners, and to many Ameri- 
cans, the foreign policy of the United States, 
sword and buckler of the free nations, seems 
confused. The more frequently Government 
leaders attempt to explain it, the more con- 
fusing it becomes. 

Recently I expressed the opinion that what 
looks like confusion results from the fact 
that the administration has not 1 but 3-or 
possibly 4 separate policies which cannot be 
made to dovetail. 

There are (1) the policy of seeking allies 
in the work of containing communism mili- 
tarily; (2) the policy of seeking to “relax 
tensions” by direct relations and negotia- 
tions with the U. S. S. R., hence emphasis 
upon waging peace, disarmament, piecemeal 
settlements of outstanding questions like 
German reunification and, where no settle- 
ment is possible, truces, as between Jews and 
Arabs in the Middle East; (3) competing with 
the U. S. S. R. for the favor of various 
neutrals, chiefly by economic support. To 
these three you may, if you wish, add a 
fourth policy, that of favoring the libera- 
tion of colonial peoples. 

Now each of these policies makes sense, 
taken separately. It is when you pile one 
upon the others that complications arise. 


WEAKENED ALLIANCES 


Take the effort to obtain military allies. 
This offends certain neutrals like India, In- 
donesia, and Egypt, who haven’t enough po- 
litical perception to notice the Communist 
threat. The neutrals like the lessening of 
tensions and the anticolonialism but insist 
upon their right to flirt with Communists 
and, like the Arabs in the case of Israel, 
to wage local half wars. 

What is worse, the more the policy of re- 
laxing tension seems to be successful, the 
more difficult it is to keep our allies upon 
their military toes. Why, they ask, spend all 
that money on armaments when the danger 
of overt Soviet attack is steadily becoming 
less? And for purposes of negotiation with 
the U. S. S. R., the thermonuclear power of 
the United States is enough anyhow. 

In short, the more the United States suc- 
ceeds in improving the diplomatic atmos- 
phere with the U. S. S. R., the weaker its 
alliances become. Which is obviously the 
chief reason why the Soviets are so fran- 
tically seeking to relax tensions wherever it 
costs them absolutely nothing. (Actually, 
as Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov ex- 


plained, the Kremlin has no intention of 
“sacrificing its friendship with the Arabs for 
the sake of the West.”’) 

Wooing the neutrals is also disruptive of 
For if a country 


serious military alliances. 
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can remain neutral, work both sides of the 
street and still obtain full support from the 
United States, why not pull out of the mili- 
tary alliance? India, Yugoslavia and Indo- 
nesia are getting what they want without 
the embarrassment of any military commit- 
ments. 
ANTI-COLONIALISM BACKFIRES 


Favoring the liberation of colonial peoples 
has in every recent case weakened the United 
States militarily. Tunisia as a French 
protectorate was a part of the military 
strength of France, hence of NATO includ- 
ing the United States. Free Tunisia im- 
mediately announced that it is joining the 
Arab League, which is neutral on the Com- 
munist side. When Morocco and Tunisia 
gain their full independence they immedi- 
ately start helping to liberate Algeria, which 
the United States has said it hopes France 
will keep.’ So long as Britain held the Suez 
Canal, Egypt was impotent. Once the Egyp- 
tians with American help persuaded the 
British to withdraw from Suez, Egypt's dicta- 
tor started off on an imperialism of his own, 
seeking to exercise leadership not only of 
all th® world’s Arabs but of black Africa as 
well. This leadership is certainly not being 
directed in a way favorable to the United 
States. 

These are some of the main complications 
that result from having several policies. I 
think they explain the apparent confusion. 
If one may criticize, it should not be that 
they make the United States somewhat ridi- 
culous in the eyes of the world. Our coun- 
try can take any amount of ridicule—and 
laugh at it. Their weakness is that—as 
= above—they tend to cancel each other 
out. 

If this diagnosis is correct, the time of 
“agonizing reappraisal” is not far ahead, the 
moment when Washington policy makers 
will find themselves compelled to choose 
what they want most—and drop the rest. 





A Strange Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, history teaches that whenever 
a nation prints am excessive amount of 
money, first comes inflation; then a de- 
pression inevitably follows. 

The expression “not worth a conti- 
nental” was created in Revolutionary 
days because the dollar purchased less 
and less of life’s necessities, until it was 
worthless. One citizen, disgusted with 
the ever-decreasing value of his savings, 
caught a dog, plastered it from nose to 
tail with Continental currency, and 
turned it loose. 

Despite subsequent periods of inflation 
and depression—we had a depression 
and panic in 1837, another in 1857, an- 
other in 1893, one in 1907, in 1920, and 
again in 1929—we refuse to profit by our 
experiences. Last week we made the 
temporary statutory national debt limit 
$278 billion. It carries an annual in- 
terest charge of more than $7 billion. 

Annually Congress appropriates more 
of your dollars than are paid in taxes 
because pressure groups insisted. That 
is no excuse. It is a reason. 
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Just remember that this is a govern- 


ment “of, by, and for the people.” The 
Congress is only doing what the people 
or, more accurately, those who make the 
most noise, demand. 

Greater efficiency and economy in the 
Government’s activities I have always, 
both by speech and vote—and a vote is 
what counts—endeavored to bring about. 
But we will never get lower taxes, a bal- 
anced budget, until the people accept a 
share of the responsibility for Federal 
expenditures. 

I am not making any excuse. Not of- 
fering any alibi. I will stand on my 
record. But attention is called to the 
fact—and it is a fact—that some of those 
who elect us have, in recent years, been 
demanding ever-increasing services from 
the Federal Government, all of which 
cost dollars; the payment of ever-greater 
benefits of all kinds. 

Because we have appropriated and 
spent more money than the Government 
was able to collect, the national debt has 
increased, until it more than equals the 
value of all our property. The value of 
the dollar has shrunk, until it equals but 
half of what it was before. 

The spenders are not a majority, but 
they make the most noise. Until those 
at home who want a sound economy be- 
come more vocal, more active, the pres- 
ent procedure will continue. Individuals 
and pressure groups have been yelling for 
cake. They cannot get it, eat it, enjoy it, 
and still keep it. When they call for a 
particular tune and it is played, they will 
have to pay the fiddler. 

Just as long as the people elect spend- 
ers, those who believe that the Federal 
Government has an unlimited income, 
can give other nations unlimited billions, 
meet every demand made for home 
spending, we will have what I think are 
excessive taxes, and if we do not mend 
our ways, ruinous inflation. Make your 
choice. 





Presentation of West Virginia’s Daugh- 
ter-of-the-Year Award to Miss Corma 
Mowrey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to attend the annual West 
Virginia Society dinner honoring this 
year’s State son and daughter. The 
State’s son was the late great United 
States Senator Harley M. Kilgore. Se- 
lected daughter was Miss Corma Mowrey, 
a distinguished West Virginia educator. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include a 
speech presented that night by Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States: 
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PRESENTATION OF West Vincinta’s DAUGH- 
TER-OF-THE-YEAR AWARD TO Miss CorMA 
MowreEy 


(By William G. Carr, executive secretary, 
National Education Association) 


It gives me great pleasure to attend this 
meeting. In inviting the executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Association 
to present the Daughter-of- the-Year award 
to Corma Mowrey, the West Virginia Society 
of the District of Columbia honors the as- 
sociation and the 651,000 teachers of the 
United States who are members of it. 

Apart from the opportunity to join you 
in paying tribute to your guests of honor, 
Miss Mowrey and Mrs. Kilgore, there are sev- 
eral other reasons why I am enjoying this 
meeting with West Virginians: 

1. We who engage in nationwide activities 
depend upon help from the States and local 
communities. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has received magnificent support 
from the teachers of West Virginia. 

2. Many members of the NEA staff for- 
merly lived in your State. At the moment, 
I can think of six such staff members, each 
of whom carries important responsibilities. 

3. West Virginians have held and still hold 
some of the most important elective and 
appointed positions in our association. 

4. The association is, as you all know, 
greatly interested in Federal legislation af- 
fecting schools, children, and _ teachers. 
Whenever we need the help and counsel of 
Members of Congress, the office doors of the 
West Virginia Congressmen have always been 
open. For instance, from his first day in 
Congress, Representative CLEVELAND BAILEY 
has given outstanding leadership in educa- 
tional legislation. The school-construction 
bill now before Congress and the Nation 
is a committee version of a bill which Con- 
gressman Battery introduced in the first week 
of this present session. The National Edu- 
cation Association is indebted to the West 
Virginia congressional delegation for a long 
record of support on all measures to help 
children and the schools. 

It is an inspiration to meet with an or- 
ganization that presents its highest award 
to a member of the teaching profession. 
These are serious days for education. Never 
have our schools faced more critical prob- 
lems. School people need the inspiration 
that comes from any act which shows that 
the teaching profession is appreciated. The 
West Virginia Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia recognized the importance of educa- 
tion when it selected Miss Oorma Mowrey 
for the Daughter of 1956. 

She is worthy of the honor. She has a 
record of outstanding achievements for edu- 
cation both in your State and in the na- 
tional sphere. 

She is a true West Virginian—born, reared, 
and educated in your State. During the 
years since she entered the teaching pro- 
fession, Miss Mowrey has done outstanding 
things for young people, for teachers, for 
Clarksburg (her hometown), and for other 
communities in your State. Her professional 
activities soon won recognition. The class- 
room teachers of the State elected her as 
their president for 2 years. Immediately 
afterward, she was elected president of the 
West Virginia Education Association. So 
outstanding was her ability that she was 
employed as a staff member of that organi- 
zation. 

While she was active in education, she 
found time also te participate in other ac- 
tivities. She is one of West Virginia’s 4-H 
Club All Stars. She is active in church and 
community affairs. 

Two of your West Virginia colleges have 
granted her honorary degrees. Her citation 


from West Virginia State College reads: 

“True representative of the cause of edu- 
cation—teacher extraordinary—advocate of 
those qualities which result in high profes- 
sional status- for those who teach—leader 
for democratic government and for the free- 
dom of the minds of men.” 
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Miss Mowrey’s activities in her own State 
alone would merit the high honor you con- 
fer upon her. In addition, however, are her 
contributions on the national scene. 

In 1947 the teachers of America elected 
her to the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association. In 1949 they 
made her vice president. In 1950, by unani- 
mous vote, they elected her president—the 
highest office in our association. And be- 
cause the National Education Association is 
the largest professional organization in the 
world, it may be said that its presidency 
is the greatest elective responsibility that 
can be conferred by teachers anywhere in 
the world. 

As the NEA president, Miss Mowrey trav- 
eled the length and breadth of our country 
to visit 45 States, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 
And she made friends for education every- 
where. : 

During her year as president, our associa- 
tion started its preparation for our centen- 
nial year with a plan which we call the cen- 
tennial action program. This project unites 
the teachers of America in their efforts to 
provide better schools for the Nation's youth. 
That program was launched during Corma 
Mowrey’s presidency. It has been a major 
influence in the progress of education. 

As I look back to the beginning of that 
program, I recall vividly the presiding officer 
at our convention. Her sincerity and vision 
inspired the membership to bold decisions. 
One of the most dramatic sessions at that 
convention was the appearance of a choir 
from Victory High School, Clarksburg. This 
was the school in which Miss Mowrey had 
taught. The boys and girls, members of the 
choir, had solicited funds from loyal citizens 
in Clarksburg and Harrison County to 
finance their trip to San Francisco, where 
they might honor their former teacher. 

Miss Mowrey delivered the president’s mes- 
sage in her usual inspiring manner. At the 
end, the audience of some 7,000 paid her a 
standing ovation. But those young people, 
her students, were the greatest tribute for 
her—as they would be for any teacher. 

Many achievements for education during 
these last years have come about because 
of the influence of Miss Mowrey. Perhaps 
the most tangible one is her contribution 
to the new NEA building under construction 
here in the Nation’s Capital. Plans for the 
new building were initiated in 1952. Since 
that time over $4 million have been pledged 
by the teachers of America—mostly through 
life membership in our association. Back in 
1952, we asked our life members to invite 
other teachers to join their national organi- 
zation for life and by so doing help to con- 
struct an educational center in Washington. 
Miss Mowrey today has enrolled 602 teachers 
as life members. This is a national record 
without a near rival. She alone has been 
instrumental for having pledged for our 
building almost $100,000. Since 1952, she 
has been a member of the NEA trustees. 

Miss Mowrey has represented the teaching 
profession on many foreign assignments. 
Our association, in order to help in the pro- 
motion of international understanding, takes 
an active part in the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. Miss Mowrey was 
one of our delegates to two meetings of this 
world organization—in Canada and in 
Malta. Her most recent responsibility on 
the international scene was a 4 weeks 
study tour of Germany during June 1955 as 
the guest of the German Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The West Virginia Society of the District 
of Columbia has chosen wisely in its selection 
of Miss Corma Mowrey for its daughter of 
1956. 

Miss Mowrey, as a representative of the 
teachers of America, I am honored to pre- 
sent to you this plaque from the West Vir- 
ginia Society of the District of Columbia, in 
recognition of your unselfish, devoted and 
distinguished service in education. May it 
inspire you to continued effort and success. 
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Frozen Orange Concentrate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am placing 
in the Recorp the transcript of a radio 
broadcast I made recently in Illinois, 
pointing out the great benefits that have 
been brought to the orangegrowers of 
the State of Florida, as the result of the 
*work of our research scientists in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the Florida Citrus 
Commission, which I believe will be of 
interest to most Members of Congress: 

This is your Congressman, CHARLES W. 
VURSELL, in my ninth broadcast in this ses- 
sion of Congress, on the value of agricultural 
research and extension service to the farm- 
ers of our country. 

Today, I want to show you how research 
found a market that greatly increased the 
price of the farmers’ product of an entire 
State, making it possible for the farmers to 
more than double their production of that 
product. I refer to one you have been using 
in your homes during the past few years— 
frozen orange concentrate. 

This popular drink was developed in 1944 
at Winter Haven, Fla., by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Florida 
Citrus Commission. At that time there was 
a@ surplus of oranges. The price was low 
and orangegrowers were in a bad way finan- 
cially. The growers needed a new outlet for 
their crop. Now let’s see how this concen- 
trate development helped that situation. 
Commercial production of frozen orange con- 
centrate was increased so rapidly that pro- 
duction jumped from a quarter-million gai- 
lons in 1946 to 31 million in 1949, 47 million 
in 1952, and to 65 million in 1955, and it’s still 
going up. That is enough to give each per- 
son in the United States 9 of those frosty 
little cans of frozen orange concentrate 
which, when reconstituted with water, would 
make 36 glasses of orange juice for each per- 
son in this country. 

But that’s not all. Every gallon of con- 
centrate uses one 90-pound box of fresh 
oranges. In 1948, Florida produced 58 mil- 
lion boxes of oranges, but only 8 million went 
into the frozen concentrate since it was 
just getting started. But by 1952 the story 
was different. That year Florida produced 
72 million boxes of oranges and 32 million 
went into the frozen concentrate. In 1955 
they produced 88 million boxes and 44 mil- 
lion or about half of the crop went into con- 
centrate. In other words, this one piece of 
research has developed a new market for half 
of the entire Florida orange crop, which has 
almost doubled as a result of the development 
of the concentrate, and the orange-growing 
farmers are happy. 

There are several reasons why frozen 
orange concentrate has been such a success. 
One of these is that it tastes like fresh orange 
juice. -Then, too, it is so easy to handle. 
The housewife does not have to squeeze the 
oranges. She just opens a can of frozen con- 
centrate, adds three cans of water, stirs it up 
a little, and she has delicious, ice-cold juice. 
This development has given the children and 
adults of this country a wholesome, nutri- 
tious orange drink with the fresh juice taste 
and the vitamin C content of fresh orange 
juice. 

After a satisfactory product was developed, 
it was necessary to solve a number of prob- 
lems in transporting and distributing it, 
from the processing plant to the consumer, 
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Railroad cars refrigerated with ice did not 
provide sufficiently low temperatures for the 
ideal handling of the frozen concentrate. 
This fact stimulated the development of me- 
chanically refrigerated railroad cars and 
trucks which can provide any temperature 
desired. 

There are also large savings in transpor- 
tation costs to the producer and consumer, 
For example, 1 carload of frozen concen- 
trate contains the equivalent of 12142 car- 
loads of fresh oranges. Transportation costs, 
including refrigeration, from Lake Wales, 
Fla., to Chicago is about $715.50 for a car- 
load of concentrate. But this same move- 
ment for the 12% carloads of fresh oranges 
would cost over $8,000, or more than 11 times 
as much. 

With the solution of the transportation 
problem it became necessary to provide more 
freezer storage space in warehouses. Whole- 
sale frozen food distribution plants had to be 
established and properly equipped. Research 
people helped determine the best design for 
these facilities and the most efficient equip- 
ment for handling products in such facilities. 
Frozen food cabinets had to be installed in 
retail stores throughout the country. 

The development of the new product of 
satisfactory quality, convenient to use, and 
the facilities necessary to handle it properly 
throughout the marketing channel brought 
@ tremendous expansion in the market for 
Florida oranges. Since the juice keeps in- 
definitely in frozen storage, Florida orange 
juice became available throughout the year, 
instead of only a part of the time. With 
lower transportation costs the area of dis- 
tribution increased. With its convenience 
to serve, consumption was increased both in 
the home and in public eating places and 
soda fountains where dispensers were in- 
stalled. Research people even helped with 
the development and installation of the dis- 
pensers in order to make sure that a satis- 
factory product was served, and that their 
use would increase sales. 

The research which went into the devel- 
opment of this new product, and the research 
to provide proper transportation, storage, 
handling, and marketing facilities cost the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
about $300,000. The success of the program 
is indicated by the fact that the housewife 
is now paying less for frozen orange juice 
than she paid for orange juice 8 or 9 years 
ago, despite the rise in the general level of 
prices. At the same time Florida growers 
have received an average on-tree price during 
the past 8 seasons of $1.44 per box, which is 
more than twice the amount received in the 
1947 season. Florida orange production dur- 
ing this same period has increased by 62 
percent. Hence, the growers are not only 
receiving a better price per box, but they 
also have more boxes to sell. Yes, research 
pays back big dividends. 

I have recited the frozen orange concen- 
trate story today because it shows clearly 
what research can do to help us find new 
and more profitable uses for our agricultural 
products. But we should not wait until the 
surpluses are breaking the backs of our farm 
people before we start the research. I’m in 
favor of keeping our research going all the 
time in the hope that we may be able to 
prevent some of the surpluses from develop- 
ing. 

For example, our scientists are now work- 
ing on a tomato powder, as well as powders 
from other fruits and vegetables. Right now 
these things are mostly peeps around the cor 
ner but they are encouraging peeps, and our 
committee believes it would be a dividend- 
paying investment for us to continue re- 
search in these promising agricultural fields. 
The results will not only help our farmers 
and consumers, but will also contribute to 
the steadily rising standard of living of all 
our people. 
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United States Pollution Bill Is Backed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I should like to include the follow- 
ing news item entitled “United States 
Pollution Bill Is Backed,” by Aubrey 
Graves, which appeared in the Sunday 
Star, June 5, 1956: 

UNITED STATES POLLUTION Brit Is BACKED 

(By Aubrey Graves) 


Three antipoNution bills, introduced by 
Maryland and Virginia legislators to reduce 
pollution in the steadily worsening Potomac 
River, are aging on Capitol Hill with little 
prospect for even a committee hearing be- 
fore Congress adjourns. 

But quietly last week, the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works reported out favorably 
@ proposed measure of nationwide scope. If 
enacted into law, it could accomplish many 
of the benefits envisioned in the dormant 
proposals of Representative Jor. T. Broy- 
HILL, Republican, of Virginia, Representa- 
tive DEWITT Hype, Republican, of Maryland, 
and Senator JOHN M. BuTLer, Republican, of 
Maryland. 

The measure (H. R. 9540) was introduced 
last February by Representative JoHN A. 
BLATNIK, Democrat, of Minnesota. It would 
extend and strengthen greatly the Taft- 
Barkley Water Pollution Control Act of 1948, 
due to expire next year. It would apply 
equally to prevention and control of pollu- 
tion wherever it exists in the waterways of 
the Nation. 

For a 10-year period, beginning with the 
fiscal year starting June 30, 1956, H. R. 9540 
would make a maximum of $50 million in 
Federal funds available each year to the 
States as grants-in-aid to construct sewage 
treatment and disposal plants. 

The procedure would be for the Surgeon 
General to give formal notification to any 
State in which pollution was discharged into 
waters which in his opinion endangered the 
health or welfare of persons in a State other 
than that in which the discharge originated. 

The next step would be a conference be- 
tween the water pollution control agencies 
of the State in which the discharge occurred 
and of the State or States claiming to be 
adversely affected. 

If the Surgeon General believed, after such 
conference, that effective progress toward 
abatement of such pollution was not being 
made and that the health or welfare of others 
was being endangered, he would be obliged 
to recommend to the appropriate State water 
pollution control agency that it take neces- 
sary remedial action. 

Should this not be accomplished within 6 
months thereafter, the Secretary of HEW 
would be empowered to request the Attorney 
General to bring a Federal suit to secure the 
abatement. 

H. R. 9540 is in most respects identical to 
a bill (S. 890) passed by the Senate at the 
last session of Congress. The Senate bill, 
however, provided only $2 million a year for 
grants to States for personnel training, re- 
search, and administration costs. The Sen- 
ate version did not make any provision for 
grants-in-aid for sewage treatment and dis- 
posal plants. 

Sanitary officials here are hopeful that 
funds provided for this purpose in H. R. 9540 
would be included in whatever bill comes 
out of conference committee. 
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Another $5 million a year would be author- 
ized to help the States train personnel in 
water control work, to conduct research and 
to administer their programs. 

Loeal jurisdictions would have to put up 
at least one-third of the money spent for 
personnel training and administrative func- 
tions. They would be obliged to put up 
twice the sum of the Federal grants for con- 
struction. 

At least half of the construction funds 
appropriated would be used to build treat~ 
ment works servicing municipalities of 125,- 
000 population or under. 

The act would be administered by the Sur- 
geon General of the United States Public 
Health Service under supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Proposals for projects would originate 
with the various State water pollution con- 
trol agencies. 

To aid the Surgeon General, a water 
pollution control advisory board would be 
set up, consisting of nine members appointed 
by the President, none of whom could be 
Federal officers or employees. 

The Blatnik bill would give the Surgeon 
General strong enforcement powers wherever 
State agencies were slow in combatting pol- 
lution. Lack of such power in the past in 
many cases has caused remedial action to be 
long delayed or not take at all. 





Wings for the World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr: Speaker, the tre- 
mendous strides taken by commercial 
aviation in the United States have not 
been the result of happenstance. Into 
the growth of the aviation industry of 
this country has gone dedicated vision, 
years of unremitting toil and the visions 
of men who looked away from the earth 
to the arches of heaven and contem- 
plated the conquest of the skyways. 
They were called visionaries by some and 
fools by others, but history has recorded 
that they, and not their critics, truly 
forsaw the future. 

One of those who implemented his 
visions of the future was Donald W. 
Douglas, president and chairman of the 
board of Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., of 
Santa Monica, Calif. I well recall one 
of the first Douglas factories, which was 
located in an old moving-picture studio 
on Wilshire Boulevard in Santa Monica, 
and which was the predecessor of the 
great and modern plants where Douglas 
planes are fabricated today in several 
cities throughout the country. Still 
later, as a schoolboy I recall the thrill 
that was mine, when the schools in Santa 
Monica were recessed for a day in order 
that the youngsters might witness the 
departure of the Douglas planes on the 
famous round-the-world flight of the 
early 1920’s. 

What was a breathtaking and chal- 
lenging vision to Donald Douglas during 
the early days in the aviation industry 
has, in part, become a reality. The 
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highways of the air are today almost as 
numerous as those that thread across our 
Nation on the ground. World commerce 
and transportation today looks to the air 
more and more, and the unfolding era 
before us hold promise of new adven- 
tures and new conquests to match or ex- 
ceed those which we have witnessed dur- 
ing our own lifetime. 

Donald Douglas has been paid many 
tributes for his contributions to Amer- 
ican aviation, but the greatest living me- 
morial to his genius, his faith and his 
steadfastness is the sleek outline of the 
great plane that bears his name as it 
streaks through the skies of the world on 
the many missions upon which it is em- 
ployed. 

Donald W. Douglas is a great American 
industrialist, and his career is a study in 
the possibilities of life under the system 
of legal and free enterprise. With a 
dream and a dollar Don Douglas did it 
the hard way, but in going to the top his 
success assured hundreds of thousands of 
jobs and unexcelled opportunities for his 
fellow men. 

At a recent dinner given by the New- 
comen Society in North America at San 
Francisco, Calif., Mr. Douglas was the 
guest of honor and the principal speaker. 
He was introduced to the guests by Mr. 
C. R. Smith, president of American Air- 
lines. Mr. Smith’s introduction, and 
Mr. Douglas’ remarks on that occasion 
were as follows: ‘ 

WINGS FOR THE WoRLD: THE “DC” FAMILY IN 
GLOBAL SERVICE 
INTRODUCTION OF MR. DOUGLAS, AT SAN FRAN- 

CISCO ON JUNE 2, 1955, BY C. R. SMITH, PRES- 

IDENT, AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC.; MEMBER OF 

THE NEW YORK COMMITTEE, IN THE NEW- 


COMEN SOCIETY IN NORTH AMERICA 


My fellow members of Newcomen, I have 
had the privilege of knowing Donald Wills 
Douglas for 25 years, and each of those years 
has added to the cumulative respect and af- 
fection I hold for him. 

A gentleman, a fine friend, a sportsman, an 
outstanding eingineer, a talented business 
executive, a courageous pioneer of great vi- 
sion, and a splendid American citizen. What 
more can you ask for in one individual? 
Newcomen honors him for the reason that he 
deserves honor, and we are privileged to par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. Douglas has often been honored by 
our Government, especially so for the par- 
ticipation of the Douglas organization in 
the aircraft production program during the 
recent war, when Douglas produced about 
one-sixth of the total weight of airplanes 
manufactured in the United States of 
America. 

If you traveled by air during that war, in 
any theater, it is probable that you traveled 
in an airplane built by Douglas, because the 
Douglas DC-3, and later the DC-4, were the 
backbone of our military air transportation 
program. I remember at one time seeing so 
many Douglas planes on the line in India, 
bound for the Hump and China, that I 
thought I was on the flight line at the 
Santa Monica plant. 

And, if you have traveled by air since the 
war, it is probable that you travel with 
Douglas, because the Douglas-built trans- 
ports have been the most popular in the 
world; they are as well Known abroad as 
in our own country. 

Donald Douglas never has been content to 
rest on the laurels of past achievement. He 
has been willing to gioneer in the field of 
supersonic flight. The airplanes of his de- 
sign can, it seems, most casually exceed the 
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speed of sound; and no one was especially 
surprised some months ago to learn that a 
Douglas Navy plane had exceeded 1,200 miles 
per hour. 

Douglas Aircraft is a great institution and 
Donald Wills Douglas is a great individual. 
The country is a better country, and a safer 
country, by reason of his genius in producing 
outstanding aircraft, for civilian aviation 
and for military aviation. I have never 
known Douglas to produce a poor airplane, 
and I believe that it never will because Don- 
ald Douglas would not be content with a 
product which did not substantially exceed 
the reasonable requirement for the job to be 
done. 

We salute him. 


REMARKS OF DONALD W. DOUGLAS 


My fellow members of Newcomen, it is 
indeed a rare privilege to be here tonight 
and to have the unique opportunity of speak- 
ing to a group so representative of the finest 
traditions of three continents. 

Through the inspiration and lofty ideals of 
the Newcomen Society, many important de- 
velopments in the material and spiritual 
progress of mankind have been brought into 
sharper focus, for all the world to see and bet- 
ter comprehend. Before groups such as this, 
in many lands and stretching back through 
years teeming with progress and accomplish- 
ments, the annals of this society have en- 
riched the heritage of history of the English- 
speaking peoples. 

From Dartmouth, in Devonshire, to De- 
troit, U.S.A., from Bermuda to Boston, from 
Montreal to Milwaukee—all over the world— 
significant chapters in the history of indus- 
try, invention, engineering, economics, and 
transportation have been presented at Néew- 
comen dinners such as this. Respect and 
reverence for the past and confidence and 
courage for the future have always been your 
guide and goal. 

In a world torn and perplexed by the 
clash and clamor of conflicting ideologies, in 
the atmosphere of doubt and dread so preva- 
lent today, it is reassuring to know that solid 
groups of leaders in our national and inter- 
national affairs remain steadfast and serene, 
determined to preserve and promote good 
will, good deeds, and good manners every- 
where, 

It is against this rich and colorful back- 
ground and before this distinguished audi- 
ence that I hope you will permit me to tell 
something of the story of our “DC” family. 

I am grateful, Mr. Chairman, for the high 
honor that has been paid the company I rep- 
resent. I come before you in all humility 
because I know that this recognition is not 
accorded to me alone. If deserved, it prop- 
erly belongs to 76,000 of our present em- 
ployers and to literally hundreds of thou- 
sands who served us so faithfully during the 
last war and in the intervening years. To 
them, and not to me, tribute should be paid. 

In a great measure, the story of the “DC” 
family is the story of: the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. It is the story of men and women whose 
skills and workmanship, devotion and loy- 
alty, and faith in the future have done so 
much to build wings for the world. Just as 
that great “practical philosopher” whose 
name your society bears contributed so vastiy 
to the industrial revolution by the develop- 
ment of the steam engine, so too, I like to 
think, have our craftsmen and engineers, 
those “dynamic dreamers of the drawing 
board,” helped give modern transportation a 
new dimension. 

Back in our shops and laboratories we like 
to think that the story of the first Douglas 
commercial airplanes closely parallels, and 
is indeed a part of, the story of commercial 
aviation as it is known today. 

Manmade wings have become the common 
denominator of international trade and good 
will. Their use has made it possible to hurdle 
barriers of race, creed and geography which 
for so many centuries have divided mankind 
into rigid and hostile compartments, 
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A few years ago, when aggressors threat- 
ened our shores and institutions, wings of 
commerce were turned into wings of defense, 
and the cargo airplane became the work- 
horse of military operations. Today global 
aviation is as commoplace as it is indis- 
pensable. People everywhere casually make 
reservations to hop across continents and 
oceans overnight, and the great airports of 
the world are beehives of activity. 

It was the military necessity and challenge 
of the Second World War that laid a founda- 
tion for today’s universal air travel. It is 
of interest to note that in that war the 
military members of our “DC” family, the 
C—54’s, made almost 100,000 crossings of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific to pioneer the trans- 
oceanic services of today. Aviation’s tre- 
mendous impact on our times and lives is 
well known. In previous years and at simi- 
lar gatherings a number of my close friends, 
and your fellow Newcomen, have told this 
society how commercial aviation serves this 
Nation at every level and each hour of its 
daily life. It is a source of great pride to 
us of the Douglas organization that our “DC” 
family from the very beginning played an 
important part in the aviation accomplish- 
ments of the last quarter of a century. 

Just what and how big is this Douglas 
“DC” family? When and how did it begin? 
Where does it live? What useful service does 
it perform? 

A few vital statistics may help outline in 
the time available the history, dimensions, 
and scope of this sturdy and prolific family 
tree of air transportation. 

In our business it is almost impossible toe 
keep accurate, up-to-the-minute records. 
Our rugged offspring, free to roam over the 
oceans and continents of the earth and the 
limitless horizons of the sky, are scattered 
around the globe. They move about like 
the four winds and make their homes in 
strange and faraway places. The latest fig- 
ures compiled from our own records indicate 
that more than 52 percent of all aircraft 
operated by airlines throughout the world 
are Douglas-built. 

Of the 4,765 aircraft of all makes and of 
all manufacturers and all nations operating 
in scheduled service, 2,481 belong to the 
Douglas-winged family. 

Of the 165 million passenger-miles flown 
every 24 hours by scheduled airlines all over 
the world in all types of aircraft, 81 million, 
or approximately 50 percent, are logged by 
Douglas models. Airplanes built by our 
next highest competitor in commercial avia- 
tion fly only 20 percent of the world’s total. 
Our statisticians think that the actual num- 
bers in mileage are considerably greater. 
The figures I have quoted are based on our 
sales and service departments reports and do 
not take into account literally hundreds of 
Douglas-built aircraft in private or unsched- 
uled operations. 

It may be of interest to take a closer look 
at our DC family by individual models now 
in operation and consider the daily, regu- 
larly-scheduled passenger-mileage they fly. 
Officially reported by the airlines, there are 
1,673 DC-3’s accumulating 17 million pas- 
senger-miles of service a day, 377 DC-4's ac- 
counting for more than 20 million passenger- 
miles per day, and 164 DC-6’s with a total of 
15 million. Twenty-three DC-6A’s fly 2 mil- 
lion passenger-miles per day and 180 DC—6B’s, 
many of them in transocean service, add an- 
other 20 million passenger-miles each 24. 
hours. The DC-7, the fastest and latest DC 
family member, now in actual service in 
North America, contribute 7 million pas- 
senger-miles per day or a grand daily total, 
for all known DC family members currently 
in service, of 81 million passenger-miles. 

This daily mileage is sufficient to send 1 
airplane filled with passengers around the 
world 108 times every 24 hours. Astronom- 
ical figures, perhaps, but not mere statistics. 
They represent people—35 million passengers 
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on United States-owned airlines alone in 
1954, and probably 20 to 25 percent more this 
year. 

All other makes of aircraft, combined, are 
made up of 10 different models of American 
types, 12 types built in Great Britain, 2 dif- 
ferent types of Canadian manufacture, 3 
French, 1 old German make, and 374 mis- 
cellaneous. All of them together account 
for 83 million passenger-miles. 

So numerous has become this lustry brood 
of ours that a few years ago the sharp pen- 
ciled boys who play around with statistics 
and shuffie huge stacks of international air- 
line timetables assured me that on the aver- 
age a Douglas-built airplane takes off or 
lands somewhere around the world every 6 
seconds. This, they said, goes on every min- 
ute of every hour, 24 hours a day, Sundays 
and holidays included. 

And these figures, they apologetically ex- 
plained, are more than 2 years old and are 
most conservative. Surely here is an air- 
borne empire on which the hurrying sun 
never gets a chance to set. 

Even in modern times genealogy tables 
and family trees are, at best, risky and un- 
certain. One recalls a comedian’s jesting 
remark about an experience with a geneal- 
ogist hired to trace his family tree: “He 
worked 2 days and I have been paying him 
hush money ever since.” We in the air- 
craft industry are more fortunate although 
for us, too, it is difficult to trace every devel- 
opment—to know just when and how a new 
idea or an improved model was born. 

I suppose that in a way it all began for us 
with the old Cloudster, the first airplane to 
lift its weight in payload, designed and built 
in Santa Monica in 1920. From the Cloud- 
ster, 4 years later, came the World Cruiser 
in which the United States Army fiyers first 
circled the globe by air. Built of wood, with 
fabric-covered wings, these early structures— 
followed by our C-1l and then by the M-1, 
2, 3, and 4—first airplanes designed expressly 
to carry the airmail, laid the foundation for 
the DC’s that were to come. 

Fortunately, the birth certificate and 
documentation of the DC-1 are available. A 
brief, two-paragraph letter, dated August 2, 
1932, and signed by my friend Jack Frye, 
then vice president in charge of operations 
of Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., 
started it all. This letter accompanied a 
two-page specification for a new type of air- 
line transport needed to meet competition in 
the newly developing transcontinental air 
travel. 

The letter asked if Douglas was interested 
in building an all-metal, trimotor monoplane 
with a maximum gross weight of 14,200 
pounds with a fuel capacity for a cruising 
range of 1,000 miles at 150 miles an hour, 
a crew of 2 and at least 12 passengers. 

Needless to say, our answer was an em- 
phatic “Yes.” In what now seems an in- 
credibly short time the airplane was de- 
signed, built, flown, and tested. It became 
the DC-1. It emerged with 2 engines instead 
of 3, carried 12 passengers, had a gross weight 
of 17,500 pounds, a speed considerably higher 
than the original specifications. In the spec- 
tacular acceptance test, the DC-1 took off 
from Winslow, Ariz., and proceeded to Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., on one engine. By the 
middle of 1935 it had established 19 world 
records for speed and payload-range-carrying 
feats. 

Rapid changes and improvements in the 
line followed. Almost as soon as the DC-1 
was finished, the DC-2 began to take shape. 
It carried 14 instead of 12 passengers. Fuel 
and cargo capacity were increased, and by 
1934 the revised model became the DC-2, 
From an initial order of 26 airplanes, the 
DC-2 production quantity rose to 138 in 
1938, and sales of the model spread around 
the world. 

Then came the now famous DC-3. This is 
an ideal time and most certainly the right 
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place publicly to acknowledge our debt of 
gratitude to my good friend C. R. Smith for 
his part in the development of the DC-3. 
His tremendous faith in us and in the future 
of air’ travel, his boundless energy and clear 
vision and his uncanny knack of making and 
inspiring the right decision at the right time, 
were the catalytic agents that greatly in- 
fluenced us in taking the steps to build that 
famous and historic airplane. 

The first DC-3 flew in December 1935. It 
had a gross weight of 24,000 pounds and car- 
ried 21 passengers. A few airplanes were de- 
signed as sleepers. Before production ceased 
on this model and its variations, 803 had been 
built as commercial airplanes and 10,123 as 
military versions. In addition to the 1,541 
in airline operation, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 3,000 are still flying and that 
additional hundreds are in private service by 
corporations and individuals. And these 
figures also are conservative. 

Over the years people everywhere have told 
us that without question the DC-3 is the 
best-known and most beloved airplane ever 
built in aviation’s history. Its exploits in 
the Second World War are endless and leg- 
endary. Affectionately known in the military 
services as the “gooney bird,” it was equally 
at home and equally useful from the Burma 
Road to Alaska, from New Guinea to Panama, 
frum the Yalu River to Tasmania. In many 
lands and in many languages it become a 
household word. The British called it the 
Dakota and before the war, in Bagdad, street 
urchins used to point to the sky when KLM’s 
airliners lumbered by and say “there goes a 
Dooglas Dooglas.” Maj. Mahmoud al Hindi 
told me in 1940 that the word “Douglas”’ was 
uniformly applied to all airplanes in Arabia 
shortly after KLM’s DC~2 flew over the coun- 
try for the first time on its way to Melbourne 
in the London-to-Australia race. 

It would take days to recount the exploits 
of the DC-3 (C47) in the last war. This 
branch of the “DC” family was praised and 
honored everywhere. In awarding Douglas 
the exceptional service award the Air Force 
said the airplane ranks as the best single 
airplane ever built. With Montgomery at 
El Alamein, with Eisenhower in Normandy, 
and in the battle of the bulge, and with Mac- 
Arthur and Kenney in the Pacific, it was un- 
equaled and indispensable. 

If I seem to linger a bit too long in telling 
the story of this aging member of our family, 
it is because, like millions everywhere, I love 
the “old faithful.” It always will remain 
close to my heart. 

Progress of the DC’s became more rapid, if 
less colorful, as the years went by. The first 
prototype DC-4 (and, incidentally, it had 
three tails when it first flew on June 7, 1938) 
was sidetracked during the last World War 
to make room for the C—54, its military ver- 
sion. The C-54 was test flown in March 
1942. It began to roll off our production 
lines in Santa Monica and Chicago in in- 
creasing quantities. Before V-J Day, 1,089 
of this model had been built. After V—J Day, 
74 were finished as commercial transports 
and several hundred of the cargo versions 
were subsequently converted to passenger 
liners and placed into airline operation. 

In its own way, the DC-4—(C-54)—was 
equally outstanding and memorable. It, too, 
served with distinction on the Burma Road 
operation, in India, China, South America, 
Australia, and after the war, in the Berlin 
airlift, where practically unaided by other 
aircraft in that operation these rugged Sky- 
masters helped score American’s great victory 
in the cold war with Communist Russia. 

The C-—54’s roamed over Asia’s highest 
mountains, criss-crossed African deserts and 
equatorial swamps, supplied arctic outposts, 
carried the mail to our service men every- 
where, and brought our wounded from dis- 
tant war theaters to American hospitals. 


The DC-6, America’s first postwar pas- 
senger transport, completed its test flight on 
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February 15, 1946. It was a distinguished 
descendant of a truly remarkable family. It 
was longer and more comfortable than the 
old DC-4, had a pressurized cabin, a top 
sped of 370 miles per hour and a range of 
2,100 to 3,200 miles. It was followed by the 
DC-6B. To date, 384 of the DC-6 series have 
been built and 72 are on order. Its popu- 
larity continues undiminished. 

On November 29, 1953, a new member of 
the “DC” family made its debut in spec- 
tacular fashion. This was the DC-7, which 
American Airlines sent streaking from Los 
Angeles to New York nonstop. Two days 
later, coast-to-coast nonstop service in both 
directions was officially scheduled, and a new 
era in air transportation began. 

Longer than the DC-6 and with more 
powerful engines, this fastest of all com- 
mercial transport planes has a top speed of 
410 miles an hour and cruises at 365. It has 
@ payload of nearly 16,000 pounds. By con- 
trast, the DC-3 had a payload of 5,000 
pounds, cruised at under 200 miles an hour 
and had a maximum speed of 235. The 
DC-7 swiftly became the blue-ribbon car- 
rier for such top airlines as American, United, 
Delta, and National. Pan American and 
Eastern also ordered DC-7’s and are now 
integrating them into their services. 

These postwar DC-6 and 7 planes—if I 
may indulge in a few more statistics—fly 
about a million miles a day all over this 
globe, or the equivalent of 40 times around 
the world every 24 hours. 

The splendid accomplishments of the DC-7 
in our domestic service quickly attracted 
wide attention abroad and brought an im- 
mediate demand for a longer-range, over- 
water version. The DC—7C, designated the 
Seven Seas, was our answer. 

We believe it will write a great new chapter 
in the history of American transportation, 
worthy of “the fine tradition established a 
hundred years ago by the famous clipper 
ships which sailed the seven seas and 
brought America fame and fortune. 

Already, from one end to the other of our 
mile-long Santa Monica plant, rivet guns are 
beating a tattoo in preparation for the 
date when the DC-7C will take to the air 
for the first time. 

We confidently expect it to set a new stand- 
ard in intercontinental air service, Just as 
the DC-7 has done in transcontinental serv- 
ice. Pan American World Airways was the 
first purchaser of the DC—7C and, in rapid 
succession, we have added BOAC, Braniff, 
KLM, Northwest, Sabena, SAS, and Swissair 
to the list. 

With an operating range of nearly 5,000 
miles, the Seven Seas will be capable of such 
nonstop flights as Chicago to Amsterdam, 
New York to Zurich, Cairo to Capetown, 
Sydney to Manila, and Seattle to Toyko. 

The pace of aircraft development is swift 
and relentless. Before the Seven Seas models 
are in scheduled operation, a newer, more 
powerful and probably even swifter member 
of the DC family will be taking shape on our 
drawing boards and in our laboratories and 
shops, for in the air, as on the ground, 
progress, like opportunity, does not linger 
very long. ‘ 

Probably the most compelling character- 
istic of our industry is that it cannot stand 
still and rest on its laurels. Always we, 
and the airlines, must move ahead. 

Many millions of people have flown many 
billions of miles since the first of the DC 
family line stretched its manmade wings 
and headed skyward. A great many things 
have happened in and to the world. If this 
history of our winged family were only a 
statistical accounting of Douglas activities 
and commercial results, it would be like 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. We 


at Douglas like to think that the DC family 
story is more than mere numbers or dollars. 
We like to think of it as a chapter in the 
saga of man’s conquest of the air, a story 
of his progress in the new dimension, both 
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physically and spiritually. The fact that 
wings of commerce have also been wings 
of war and defense, and that the shadow of 
nuclear destruction was brought closer to 
us by the airplane, does not entirely dim the 
hope that the airplane will one day be con- 
verted entirely to its constructive uses. 


I have great faith in aviation and in the 
future. Should the days toward which Ten- 
nyson cast a poetic glance come in our, own 
time and we enter the era in which “the war 
drums throb no longer and the battie flags 
are furled,” the airplane will come into its 
own. It will transport most everyone and 
everything from every place to everywhere. 

It will bring closer to each other all na- 
tions and races. It will place any city or 
village on earth within a few hours’ journey 
from any other. It will multiply commerce 
and good will and understanding. New sky- 
lanes, new trade routes, new and stronger 
bonds of friendship will replace the old. 

Today we stand at the crossroads of des- 
tiny. Let us pray that wings for tue world 
will take the right turn to climb higher and 
serve mankind everywhere. 





Look to the Future 


EXTENSION QF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. -. Mr. Speaker, in the 
belief that the House will be interested 
in the wonderful work being done in 
New Jersey on old-age assistance, I in- 
clude the following article by Phyllis 
Page Bradshaw entitled “Look to the 
Future”: 

Look TO THE FUTURE 
(By Phyllis Page Bradshaw) 


You probably feel that old age is millions 
of years away. Yet your chance of reaching 
old age, of liking it, and of being useful de- 
pends upon what you, in the years to come, 
do for yourself and for your community. 


A CONTINUOUS PROCESS 


Aging is like living. It is a continuous 
process beginning at birth. Approximate 
classifications have been set up—infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, young adulthood, 
middle age, and old age. From a count of 
birthdays, you may think you belong in one 
of these groups. Undoubtedly, a part of you 
does belong there. But aging is a compli- 
cated process. It goes forward at different 
rates for different people. And for each per- 
son, aging goes ahead at different rates for 
different parts of the individual. 

Physically, an individual may be very old, 
but mentally, socially, and emotionally, he 
may be young. The reverse is usually true, 
however, physically not so old, but aged men- 
tally, socially, and emotionally. This is the 
old codger who seems to be 100. He has no 
friends, no intérests, and is a problem to 
his family. But by counting birthdays, you 
find he is 20 years younger than that inter- 
esting fellow you met at the club the other 
night. 

PEOPLE ARE LIVING LONGER 


Interest in our older years is more impor- 
tant than formerly because so many more 
people are living longer. Life expectancy is 
about 20 years longer than it was in 1900. 
The population imcrease in 1950 for New 
Jersey was 16.2 percent over that of 1940. 
Contrast this with the increase of 46 percent 
in persons 65 and over during the’ same 
period. This population shift to more older 
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persons fs pronounced in urban industrial 
areas. This is particularly important in New 
Jersey—the most urban of all the 48 States. 
New Jersey is also eighth in population of 
the States and one of the greatest industrial 
areas in the country. 


ALL OF LIFE CAN BE SATISFYING 


Life has been made longer. We now need 
to make longer life worthwhile. How can 
this be done? One way is to help people 
understand that each part of life is differ- 
ent and good, that each part of life can be 
satisfying. All of us have the capacity to 
enrich our lives. Usually, this doesn’t hap- 
pen by accident, it takes planning. As with 
other things, the art of growing older suc- 
cessfully is best learned beforehand. Young 
adults and middle-aged persons can prevent 
many of the problems of later life. Some 
of these problems may be anticipated so 
that you can prepare for them. The secret 
of happy later years is preparation. 

America has always been geared to youth. 
This is natural because our tradition shows 
America as a young, vigorous country. In 
1900 the average American lived to the age 
of 40. Now the average American lives to 
the age of 70. People can look forward to 
older years when they live in the present and 
not according to the customs of the past. 

Living in the present includes under- 
standing some of the new problems in life 
brought about by our increasing older pop- 
ulation. Problems are much nearer solu- 
tion when they are recognized and faced 
with courage. We wiil all be affected by 
the problems, now or later. These solutions 
are everybody’s business. Although each 
person’s problems are individual, neverthe- 
less, certain patterns are found. Some of 
the problem areas are employment; income; 
physical, mental, and emotional health; 
housing; and personal relationships. Much 
of the difficulty is found not in the problem 
itself, but in the individual’s adjustment 
to it. The solution to many of these prob- 
lems depends upon how you feel about them. 
How you feel determines what you will do 
about them. Some of them can be solved 
by your own feelings and’actions. Others 
need community action. 


EMPLOYMENT AND RETIREMENT 


People value work. It means prestige, 
position, income. Everyone needs to do 
something useful, and at present paid em- 
ployment answers this need better than other 
activities. We have been brought up in 
the tradition that people must work to be 
self-respecting and to insure the respect of 
others. Many persons do not feel that vol- 
unteer service, no matter how important, 
satisfies this need. Nor does the puttering 
or “busy-work” relegated so often to older 
people satisfy them. 

Opinions differ with regard to retirement. 
Some persons look forward to retirement. 
To others, being put out to pasture when 
they are still productive seems unjust and 
leads to personal problems of frustration, 
lack of income, loss of self-respect. The 
sore point in the whole problem of retire- 
ment seems to be that of setting an arbi- 
trary age limit—usually 65. Individuals dif- 
fer considerably. Some lose their produc- 
tiveness before 65, others continue to be 
capable long past that age. 

The individual’s attitude toward retire- 
ment is most important in determining 
whether his future will be pleasant and prof- 
itable or dreary and miserable. Individual 
attitudes toward retirement need to be em- 
phasized. When retirement is looked upon 
as a reward for service, rather than the be- 
ginning of uselessness, individuals will retire 
with confidence. The person who lives for 
his work alone will be miserable when retire- 
ment becomes necessary. Life is an empty 
void, there is nothing to look forward to, 
This person feels useless. He resents being 
put out of his job. Instead of finding other 
interests, he frets and stews about his own 


. zest for living instead of apathy can make 
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problems. He becomes unpleasant, irritable, 
faultfinding, and sick. 
The person who looks forward to and plans 
for retirement makes a better adjustment. 
It is always difficult to change habits and 
routine. But when life continues to be in- 
teresting, when there is something pleasant 
to do, the retirement days stretch into years 
of happy living. 
FINANCES 
Some persons feel that the main problem 
of age is the money problem. Finances can- 
not be dismissed lightly. Yet,.in many in- 
stances, it is the person’s attitude toward 
money, rather than money itself, that creates 
the problem. Many persons strive to amass 
money in an attempt to gain security. This 
is a never-ending struggle, because money 
alone does not bring security. The frantic 
search is in reality for emotional security. 
Money, however, is our medium of ex- 
change for housing, food, recreation, cloth- 
ing, and many other necessities. Pensions 
and social security help here, even though 
it is often difficult to adjust to reduced in- 
come. Today’s high cost of living often 
makes fixed incomes inadequate. Many old- 
er persons are financially dependent upon 
their children who are now middle aged. 
This, in turn, makes it difficult for the chil- 
dren to make provisions for their own old 
age. The fear of charity or of becoming 
a burden is strong. This fear or the reality 
is one of the main reasons for the unpleasant 
feeling associated with age. 
Take a little time now to figure out what 
your financial resources will be when you 
retire. Is there a pension in your future? 
Will you be able to count upon savings, 
income from investments, or insurance? 
Should you do more about your financial 
future than you are doing now? Do your 
retirement plans fit into your financial sit- 
uation? Your income will be reduced. If 
you can’t afford to travel now, is it wise to 
plan so many trips after retirement? Are 
your hobbies and interests expensive? If so, 
you still have time to cultivate some of 
the many interests that don’t cost money. 
Plan thoroughly and carefully so you won't 
be caught short when retirement comes. 


HEALTH 


Poor health does not necessarily go hand 
in hand with advancing years. Chronic ill- 
ness is usually associated with old age. Yet 
the report of the New Jersey Temporary 
Committee on the Chronic Sick stated that 
half of the chronically ill are under the age of 
45; and almost one-fifth are under 25. Doc- 
tors are continually working to control dis- 
eases. The life span has lengthened because 
medical science has succeeded in bringing 
many diseases under control. People are be- 
ing educated to public health measures and 
to preventive medicine. 

Regular physical check-ups are important. 
It’s better to keep your health than it is 
to try to regain it. Begin early to acknowl- 
edge your capacity for activity. Make the 
most of your-skills and abilities instead of 
tackling the more strenuous sports and giv- 
ing your all to win. This extra effort may 
not only do physical damage, but brings 
mental anguish with the realization that it’s 
no longer possible to win. 

Face the facts that physical energy, power, 
and endurance decrease. Speed of move- 
ment slows down, vision is reduced. What 
is often not realized is that skills and preci- 
sion of movement continue. If energy is 
carefully used, satisfactory productivity is 
entirely possible. 

There is more to health than the bodily 
changes that come with years. Mind and 
emotions are interrelated. Health concerns 
the whole person, not just.the physical body. 
The familiar expression "You're as old as you 
feel” is quite sensible. Your feelings—emo- 
tions—are a very important part of you. 
How you feel about something determines 
to a great extent what happens to you. A 
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the difference between a full life and a barren 
one. Too many persons wither away 
through lack of interests, responsibilities, ac- 
tivities, and social opportunities. The ma- 
chinery rusts when it is neglected and not 
used. 

USEFUL ACTIVITY 

Useful activity is a fundamental need of 
everyone, young and old alike. This is not 
always recognized. Persons who have worked 
all their lives look forward to the leisure 
of retirement. Without some purposeful 
activity, time hangs heavily. They feel use- 
less. There seems to be no reason for living. 
They feel themselves a burden, financially or 
morally, on relatives. Severe emotional 
crises follow, which may result in physical 
or mental breakdowns. 

There are many satisfying and even fas- 
cinating possibilities to enlarge activities and 
interests. Learning can open up a whole new 
world. Education is for the lifetime and is 
not just a compulsory chore for youngsters. 
The ability to learn grows through use. 
Maybe it isn’t possible to teach an old dog 
new tricks. But are we dogs? Some persons 
may believe we are, but they are the ones 
who need education to find out that age is 
no barrier to learning. 

Education for adults means much more 
than catching up with things missed before. 
Some persons have set out to learn some- 
thing new and have lost themselves in the 
subject. This can happen with intellectual 
pursuits such as history or science. Or it is 
possible through learning new skills. Often 
these new skills can help a person to be self- 
supporting. 

One man bought an old table to refinish 
it. Furniture refinishing became a hobby 
while he was employed. When he retired, 
it became a major interest. It also turned 
into a profitable small business as he pur- 
chased furniture, refinished it, then sold it 
at a profit. 

In the last 20 years, great strides have been 
made in knowledge about people. Education 
can help people to make better adjustments 
to changed family and social relationships, 
to understand and adjust to the physical 
aspects of aging, to prepare for an active and 
productive life after retirement. 

There is a tremendous need for more ac- 
tivity of citizens in community affairs. 
Every person is important in a democracy. 
But democratic living cannot be continued 
unless citizens participate in civic affairs 
and in government. Many of the problems 
of older people cannot be solved individually. 
Some of these are employment, pensions, so- 
cial security, housing, public health. Solu- 
tions to these problems will depend largely 
on community action in the future. What 
can you do now to help solve these problems 
that will affect you? What are you planning 
to do when you have more time available? 


Many worthwhile services need volunteer 
help. Tastes differ. What is of interest to 
one is dull to another. But there is wide 
variety in civic and service. organizations. 
Many persons have the mistaken belief that 
their services are valuable only when paid for 
in money. Some of the most important com- 
munity work is done on a volunteer basis. 
One man, upon retirement, was persuaded 
to serve on a civic committee. Much to his 
surprise, he became interested. One thing 
led to another, and he is now one of his 
community’s civic leaders and performs in- 
valuable work. 

PERSONAL RELATIONS 


Loneliness is one of the most serious haz- 
ards of age. Old friends may move away or 
be lost forever. But there are always new 
friends waiting to be found. Plan now to 
make new friends. Create opportunities to 
meet new people with similar interests. The 
best way to win friends is to be friendly. 
The embittered, self-centered, irritable old- 
ster complains about loneliness. He berates 


relatives for lack of interest and affection: 
“Nobody cares whether I live or die.’’ Has he 
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forgotten that love is not only receiving? It 
is giving, too. A friendly, pleasant person 
who is interested in others never lacks 
friends. Man is a social animal, and love 
and affection from others are necessary parts 
of happy living. 

Family relationships change. The parent 
must realize that children grow up and be- 
come adults. Close, loving parent-child rela- 
tionships can continue throughout life, but 
only when the parent accepts the child as a 
grown adult and lets him lead his own life. 
The dominant parent who tries to force his 
will on his middle-aged son or daughter can 
be sure he will be resented and pushed aside 
as much as possible. 

Frequently, problems arise when several 
generations live together. All of us are 
aware of or have experienced the situation 
in which the middle-aged person is caught 
in the conflicting pull of his responsibility to 
his children and to his parents. Under- 
standing of personality needs, of human 
relationships, brings about a better aware- 
ness of the problems of each generation and 
is a beginning in their solution. 


INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY 


- Although each person is individual and 
different from anyone else, there are certain 
basic needs which are common to all. Every 
person needs love and affection. We must 
feel needed. We must have a sense of be- 
longing. We need companionship. All of 
us need to feel important, at least some of 
the time. We need purposeful and creative 
activity and recognition for our achieve- 
ments. 

People like to believe they are self-suffi- 
cient, but man is a social being and is de- 
pendent upon others for the human rela- 
tionships that make life satisfying. Denying 
these needs leads to maladjustments and 
unhappiness. Use them to measure your 
activities, to determine how satisfactory your 
plans for retirement will be. Do you have 
friends who can provide affection and com- 
panionship, or must’ new ones be made? 
Will your plans for activity satisfy your 
needs for usefulness, for creativeness, and for 
a feeling of importance? Other people can 
help you and make suggestions, but the final 
decision is up to you. 


AGE IS WHAT WE MAKE IT 


You are better able to plan ahead when 
you know what to look for. To retire suc- 
cessfully, you need to do more than look for- 
ward vaguely to a time of leisure. Success- 
ful retirement needs planning. Those 8 
hours of every day will become empty after 
retirement unless you give some thought to 
them. Cultivate a variety of interests in- 
cluding purposeful activity, creative work, 
hobbies, the ability to enjoy recreation, and 
education. The key to successful retirement 
is to plan ahead so you can retire to some- 
thing interesting rather than retire from the 
job. 

When you see and face problems, you have 
started to solve them. Some you can solve 
by yourself. Some need community work. 
Some involve changed attitudes toward age, 
your own age as well as that of other per- 
sons. Greater knowledge about aging, better 
preparation for as well as a finer apprecia- 
tion of age will help make all of life satisfy- 
ing and good. 





Glenford W. Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Glen- 
ford W. Lawrence was one of our Nation's 
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most dedicated and effective social work- 
ers and leaders in the field of adult edu- 
cation, who for many years lived and 
worked at the internationally known 
social settlement, the Chicago Commons, 
founded by Dr. Graham Taylor and long 
directed by his daughter, Miss Lea D. 
Taylor. 

From my own long acquaintance with 
Glenford Lawrence and my k..owledge of 
his unceasing service to his fellow men, 
I came to regard him as a true Christian 
in the very best sense of that word. 
While no brief résumé of his activities 
can fully measure the contribution which 
Mr. Lawrence made to the Chicago com- 
munity and to the Nation, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, the very mov- 
ing remarks by Anthony Scariano, a 
Chicago attorney, who grew up in that 
area, at the memorial service for Mr. 
Lawrence held May 10, 1956, at the Chi- 
cago Commons, in tribute to Glen Law- 
rence and to the great help that he gave 
to those with whom he lived and worked. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF ANTHONY SCARIANO AT THE ME- 
MORIAL SERVICES FOR GLENFORD W. Law- 
RENCE, AT CHICAGO COMMONS, May 10, 1956 


I have been asked by Miss Lea Taylor to 
participate in this merorial service for Glen- 
ford W. Lawrence, and to speak to you espe- 
cially about Mr. Lawrence’s influence on 
young people. I can best do this by telling 
you of his influence upon me as a young 
man. And, again, I can best do this by read- 
ing to. you portions of a speech I gave re- 
cently before some of the Democratic leaders 
of the First Representative District. 

In giving my personal history as a candi- 
date for public office, I told these good peo- 
ple that my father had died when I was 10 
years old; that my mother was forced to go 
to work in a factory to support her four small 
children; that I had to drop out of high 
school after my second year in order to help 
support my family; that after 1 year of 
full-time work I became unemployed; and 
that thereafter I became engaged in what 
seemed to be an endless quest for another 
job. This was in 1934—the very depths of 
the great economic depression. I continued: 

“During this time I became exposed to 
forces and influences which were to have a 
great and lasting effect upon me. 


“Chicago Commons, a settlement house 
very much like the more famous Hull House, 
was only two blocks from my home. Dr. 
Graham Taylor, a University of Chicago 
School of Divinity man, founded the Com- 
mons in the nineties, and ever since it has 
ministered to all types of ethnic, religious 
and cultural groups in that neighborhood. 
Dr. Taylor tells the fascinating story of that 
settlement in his book Pioneering on Social 
Frontiers. 

“I was practically raised at the Commons. 
My mother was too busy with household 
chores morning and night, before and after 
her work at the factory, to devote much, if 
any, time to her children. All of my spare 
time was spent at the Commons from the 
time I was 10 years old. There I played in 
the gymnasium, danced, attended wood shop, 
art classes, and current events discussion 
groups together with Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, Negroes, Orientals and Mexicans. I 
did not know what prejudice really was until 
I left the tenement-infested area of the near 
Northwest Side of Chicago for the civilization 
of university life. 

“At any rate, during this period of trying 
to obtain work, the Commons was very much 
my second home. I was taught to type in 
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a WPA-sponsored project there to help me 
obtain a suitable job, but in vain. 

“During all of this time I was being en- 
couraged in all sorts of ways, by Lea Taylor, 
who had by this time become head resident 
of the Commons, succeeding her father. By 
a young divinity student at Chicago Uni- 
versity, who was working at the Commons, 
he gave me his personal copy of Will Durant’s 
The Story of Philosophy for helping him 
with a study on population trends in our 
neighborhood. By another young student 
from Baltimore, a social worker at the set- 
tlement, who turned over to me his copies 
of the Baltimore Sun when he was through 
with them. By Glenford W. Lawrence, a 
nationally known social worker and a leader 
in the field of adult education, a devoted 
trade unionist who smoked Raleigh ciga- 
rettes because it was the only brand to carry 
the union label. By a young woman attorney 
who donated her spare evenings to lead cur- 
rent events discussion groups at the Com- 
mons. 

‘“‘We were a happy and yet a serious group; 
we published our own newspaper and we Car- 
ried on all sorts of projects relating to the 
burning issues of the day. 

“But, above all, I began to think. A con- 
sciousness, a deep awareness of society and 
its problems began to dawn on me. I was 
then 18, an age at which most lads would 
be going off to college in more auspicious 
times. 

“Franklin Roosevelt had been in the White 
House just 2% years, and what history had 
been packed into such a short period of time! 
We went over Durant’s and other good books 
together. We read the great newspapers to- 
gether: The New York Times, the Christian 
Science Monitor, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and the opinion magazines such as the Na- 
tion and the New Republic. 

“We were all set to thinking, especially by 
Glenford Lawrence, and especially about the 
great paradoxes which existed in the United 
States then, and which still exist in nearly 
all parts of the world today: 

“The paradox, for example, of appalling 
hunger in the midst of busting granaries. 

“The paradox of a vast army of unem- 
ployed in the face of a great need of products 
and raw materials of all kinds. 

“The paradox of prolonged life and useless 
and dependent old age. 

“The paradox of nations preaching peace 
while arming to the teeth and preparing 
for war. 

“The dismal spectacle of a lost generation 
of young people, drifting, deprived of an 
education, putting off marriage and the 
raising of families, practically faithless, and 
already falling prey to foreign influences. 

“The climate was an exceedingly conducive 
one for encouraging the idea of returning to 
school.” 

Glenford Lawrence literally led me by the 
hand back to high school after an absence 
of nearly three years. He helped many 
others, too, I know, to “find themselves.” 
I’m quite sure he helped countless others of 
whom I don’t know. 

Glenford Lawrence taught that a democ- 
racy did not let its worthy unemployed go 
hungry. He felt deeply that Government 
had a continuous responsibility for human 
welfare. He aspired for liberty and justice 
and the good life. He voiced the deathless 
cry of good men and good women for the 
opportunity to live and work in freedom, 
the right to be secure in their homes and 
in the fruits of their labor, the power to pro- 
tect themselves against the ruthless and 
the cunning. He recognized that man is 
indeed his brother’s keeper, insisted that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire and de- 
manded that justice shall rule the mighty as 
well as the weak. He sought to cement our 
society, rich and poor, manual workers and 
brain workers, into a voluntary brother- 
hood of free men, standing together, striv- 
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ing together, for the common good of all. 
He kept that vision always before his eyes 
and in hig heart, insisting steadfastly that 
it could and would be attained. 

Glenford Lawrence believed that poverty 
could be stamped out; that the disgrace of 
involuntary unemployment could be elim- 
inated; that class hatreds could be done 
away with; that peace at home and peace 
abroad could be maintained; and that one 
day a generation might possess this land, 
blessed beyond anything we have ever 
known, blessed with those things—mate- 
rial and spiritual—that make man’s life 
abundant. 

If any of the young people whose lives 
he touched ever have any part, be it great 
or small, in alleviating the complex problems 
which plague our society, it will be largely, 
if not solely, because of Glenford Lawrence. 

To us young people he was friend, teacher 
and counselor. He will always be an in- 
spiration to us. 





A Case History: The Effect of Changing 
Patterns in Competitive Sources of 
Energy on the Industrial Growth and 
Development of the Kanawha Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kanawha Valley in West Virginia is one 
of the great industrial centers of our Na- 
tion. Its future for potential develop- 
ment is extremely promising. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Charleston, W. Va., 
Chamber of Commerce on November 10, 
1955, Mr. Philip Sporn, president of the 
American Gas & Electric Co., discussed 
the growth of this valley and the effect 
of the development of new sources of en- 
ergy upon this expansion. His address 
will be of interest, I believe, to everyone, 
and I want to include it in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcorpD. It is as follows: 

The growth of industry.in the Kanawha 
Valley in the past 35 years has been based on 
a number of factors—character and quality 
of its people, climate, transportation, water, 
salt, coal, natural gas, and electric power. 
These assets in combination have led to the 
establishment of a thriving industrial valley 
and one of the world’s centers of chemical, 
electrochemical, and _ electrometallurgical 
production. This and adjacent areas con- 
stitute also a great center of coal production. 

Among the resources with which we have 
been endowed in this valley, an abundant 
supply of low-cost energy has been of key im- 
portance. In the past our industry has relied 
for its energy upon hydro power, coal, and 
natural gas; oil has played only a minor part. 
Now a new source, nuclear power, is on the 
horizon and is likely to have significant ef- 
fects upon the growth and location of indus- 
try here and elsewhere. 

These competing energy resources, their 
relative availability and prices have never 
been static; their relationships to each other 
display an ever-changing pattern and the 
prospects of further change in the availa- 
bility, price, and location of one fuel vis-a- 
vis others will continue to influence indus- 
trial development in the several regions of 
the country and in this section. It is neces- 
sary to understand the past and present role 
of energy resources in order to evaluate the 
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effects that may result from changes in the 
future pattern of supplies. 

Hydroelectric power had a prominent place 
in the early industrial development here. 
In 1901, hydro from the Kanawha River pro- 
duced the first high carbon ferrochrome in 
the electric furnaces at Glen Ferris, a plant 
which has since led to the large Electromet 
operation at Alloy. Dependence upon hydro 
power from the Kanawha yielded many years 
ago to coal and natural gas. These two fos- 
sil resources are now important not only for 
fuel but also raw materials, and their dual 
uses are exemplified by the Union Carbide 
and du Pont plants begun in 1920 and 1925. 
respectively, and by the two powerplants at 
Cabin Creek and Glasgow. Today we can dis- 
cern that coal, presently the main source of 
energy in this region, will play a primary role 
in future developments, even though nuclear 
power may also enter the picture. 

The great industrial and powerplants just 
mentioned illustrate coal’s importance in 
three forms: first, as chemical raw mate- 
rials; second, as the means of producing heat 
for industrial purposes; third, as the dom- 
inant source of the abundant electric power 
which the valley has continued to enjoy. [I 
would not minimize the part which our for- 
tunate combination of many human and na- 
tural resources has played in giving this 
area its character as a center of the chem- 
ical industry. But low-cost electric energy 
based upon local coal has been and can con- 
tinue to be one of the decisive factors. 

An examination of the chemical industry's 
history during recent decades, in relation to 
the changing pattern of fuel supply, may in- 
dicate the possible direction of future growth 
in the Kanawha Valley. I am not going to 
quote a bale full of statistics, but some fig- 
ures do help. 

The data I am going to cite will not be 
precise because of changes in classification 
and other inconsistences over a long span of 
years, but they are indicative of trends. 

Until ‘the beginning of World War II, the 
Kanawha Valley was the pacemaker in the 
rapid expansion of chemicals. Comparative 
figures for all of the United States and 
for West Virginia show that the total United 
States chemical industry, as measured by 
value added, increased from some $200 mil- 
lion per year in 1921 to some $1,820 million 
in 1939. We may fairly take 1921 as the date 
of the country’s emergence as a major pro- 
ducer of chemicals. The overall expension 
for the country from 1921 to 1939 was 900 
percent. For the State of West Virginia it 
was roughly $1 million for 1921 and $47 
million for 1939, or a ratio of more than 
4,700 percent. 

Between 1939 and 1947, however, ratios 
changed. The chemical industry still showed 
a very rapid increase but the national figure 
of annual value added rose to $5,360,000,000 
while the increase for the State was some 
$176 million. The growth ratios in this in- 
terval were 295 percent for the country and 
375 percent for the State. 

In the last interval for which we have in- 
formation, 1947-53, the national figure of 
value added climbed to $9,300,000,000 and 
the State figure to $353 million. The growth 
ratios in this period are 174 percent for the 
country and 201 percent for West Virginia. 

Thus we see that, although this State pio- 
neered the phenomenal development of our 
chemical industry which started with World 
War I and, although it maintained a marked 
advantage for a long time, since 1939 it has 
been losing position. The growth ratio of 
West Virginia to the country was 5 to 1 for 
the interval 1921-39; dropped to 1.27 to 1 in 
1939-47; and dropped further to 1.17 to 1 in 
1947-53. In recent years, in other words, 
West Virginia has just about been keeping 
up with the country as a whole. The ex- 


perience of the Kanawha Valley, in which so 
large a part of the chemical industry of West 
Virginia is located, has tended to paraliel 
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that of the State. Among the numerous 
reasons for this temporarily discouraging 
trend, one is outstanding: In the last decade 
new petro-chemical plants have been mov- 
ing toward supplies of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas, especially in the Southwest. 

One region in Texas will illustrate the 
shift, the Sabine area in the upper Texas 
gulf coast, which takes in principally the 
cities of Beaumont, Port Arthur, and Orange. 
Between 1940, when employment in the 
chemical industry in that part of Texas was 
a bare 100, it grew to 4,100 in 1953, and at 
that time ground had already been broken 
for 3 more major chemical plants. 

In the same interval, I know of three very 
large new chemical plants that we lost to the 
Southwest. That we lost them was not the 
result of any lack of enterprise here. We 
had brought two of these along very far on 
the road to final negotiations for power sup- 
ply on the Appalachian Electric Power sys- 
tem; one of them actually had commenced 
engineering work on a local site. In the end, 
the principal attraction of the Southwest, 
since all these operations involve large quan- 
tities of power and hydrocarbons, was the 
abundant, lower cost fuel—gas and oil—that 
was offered by that territory. The combina- 
tion of new technology and the competitive 
advantage which oil and natural gas then 
held in the Southwest brought about the 
shift to that area. 

The position of the Southwest in this re- 
spect can be seen clearly if we compare prices 
of natural gas in Texas and West Virginia. 
Price at the well in West Virginia in 1953 
was 23.6 cents per thousand cubic feet, or 
over 3 times the 7.6 cents in Texas. This 
differential is somewhat less but still striking 
if we compare average prices at points of con- 
sumption. The average revenue of gas 
utilities per million therms in 1953 in West 
Virginia was $36,984 and in Texas it was 
$20,366. West Virginia cost for gas, there- 
fore, in 1953, Ss more than 80 percent 
higher than in Texas at the point of con- 
sumption. 

Happily for us in the Kanawha Valley a 
partially compensating factor has now set in. 
From 1933 to 1946 revenue per million 
therms fell in both States as the Southwest’s 
vast natural gas resources began to be tapped 
more extensively. Since the end of World 
War II, however, with the great expansion 
in consumption of natural gas, prices have 
risen steadily in West Virginia until they are 
now about 35 percent above 1946. But in 
Texas, while it is true that prices have not 
risen the same amount above the 1946 level, 
the trend in prices is upward, with every 
indication that the pressure of demand will 
result in a continuation of this trend. 

These figures all relate to average prices. 
They take into account, therefore, long-term 
contracts made, in many cases, years ago. 
And they are not entirely indicative of what 
can be done today by a new industrial op- 
eration where fuel need is relatively large 
and its use in process is so large as to con- 
stitute a significant item in total cost of 
production. For such cases there are few 
locations in the Southwest where gas can 
be obtained today at less than somewhere 
between 13.5 cents to 15 cents per million 
British thermal unit. It is this situation 
that has materially altered, and promises to 
alter even more in the future, the competi- 
tive position of coal. 

It is interesting to look at what has been 
happening to coal in this same period. The 
1939 average price at the mine in West Vir- 
ginia was $1.76 per ton. In 1945, the price 
had gone to $3.20 per ton, and by 1953 it 
was $5.18. For the country as a whole the 
corresponding figures are $1.55, $3.06, and 
$4.91. But in the past 3 or 4 years there 
has been some decline in the price of coal 
and these prices now show signs of leveling 
off. This is very significant since the stabili- 
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zation is taking place in the face of higher 
wage rates. It is a reflection of technologi- 
cal progress and improvement in labor pro- 
ductivity in coal mining. Gas prices, on the 
other hand, give every indication, even in 
Texas, of being in the early stages of a long- 
term price increase which is likely to be- 
come more pronounced as the demand for 
gas grows and begins to strain the maximum 
capacity available. Should legislation re- 
move Federal Power Commission control at 
the wellhead, this trend is likely to be 
accelerated. 

In electric power the State has fared very 
much better than it has with gas and much 
better than with coal. The cost per kilo- 
watt-hour for industrial customers of Appa- 
lachian Electric Power Co. has declined 
steadily from 1.23 cents in 1929 to 91 
cent in 1953, and thus far in 1955 it is 
only .88 cent. For the country as a whole 
there has been a decline from 1.38 cents in 
1929 to 1 cent in 1953. The decline has 
occurred despite the rise in the cost of ma- 
terials, equipment, supplies—particularly 
fuel—and the rise in labor costs. It has 
been made possible entirely by the technical 
strides in design, construction, and opera- 
tion of electric power generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution facilities, and by the 
increase in demand and use that declining 
costs have induced which in turn have pro- 
vided opportunities for further reductions in 
cost. And the promise of further advances 
in power system technology, together with 
the coal resources available in the State and 
the hope of stabilizing coal costs, should 
assure the Kanawha Valley of a continuing 
abundance of low-cost electric power. 

The new competitive energy resource, 
atomic or, more precisely, nuclear power, is 
now at the threshold. It is important to 
emphasize that, while nuclear power is here, 
competitive nuclear power is yet to come. 
In order to give perspective, I should say that 
we cannot say that we are on the brink 
of competitive atomic power, but it is rash 
to overlook the fact that competitive atomic 
power is coming. 

Nuclear energy is a major advance in 
bringing forth a new source of thermal en- 
ergy; its importance lies, however, in the 
prospect it opens up of meeting the expand- 
ing requirements not in the immediate fu- 
ture but 20 to 25 years from now and beyond. 
This does not mean nuclear fuel will have 
no immediate impact on the energy picture— 
worldwide and United States of America. 
While at the present time no firm data of 
nuclear power generating costs are available, 
there are indications that nuclear power may 
soon be competitive with conventional power 
in limited parts of the world and may even 
be so in some especially high-fuel cost areas 
in the United States. 

But in the Kanawha Valley and in other 
places where abundant conventional energy 
resources are economically available, nu- 
clear power is likely to make relatively minor 
inroads over the next 2 decades on the 
markets for fossil fuels and the expected 
growth in these markets. I must say, how- 
ever, that my confidence in the future of 
the coal market is based upon certain as- 
sumptions about the coal industry. I think 
these assumptions are valid but it is also 
necessary that I state them. I am assuming 
that the coal industry is determined to meet 
the challenge of competitive nuelear energy 
and that it will see that challenge clearly. I 
can amplify this statement in the following 
way: 

(a) The coal industry has both an oppor- 
tunity and a responsibility as the supplier 
of one of the basic energy raw materials. 

(b) Competitive nuclear fuel will be a 
freightless fuel and, therefore, it is impera- 
tive that coal should meet it on a delivered 
basis. 
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(c) The coal industry will need to have 
the most intimate contact with principal 
classes of use and independently and co- 
operatively will have to develop more eco- 
nomical coal and more economical use of 
coal. 

If coal responds to that challenge, then 
by 1965, when the electric power industry 
of the country is likely to reach a generating 
capacity of over 200 million kilowatts, nu- 
clear fuel may power only 5 million kilowatts 
of that capacity. By 1975 nuclear power, 
although at that point accelerating its suc- 
cessful penetration, probably will still repre- 
sent only a fraction of the 400-million kilo- 
watt total industry capacity. If matters 
eventuate so, then coal will continue to carry 
the principal share of the country’s energy 
burden for some time to come. Even be- 
yond these next two decades its seems likely 
that nuclear power, rather than displacing 
coal, will be required to complement our 
coal resources and assist coal to meet our 
total energy requirements by filling some of 
the gaps likely to be left by dwindling oil 
and gas supplies. 

What does all this mean for the further 
industrial development of this valley? The 
decline in the additions to the known re- 
serves of oil and particularly gas and the 
rise in prices at which they will have to be 
sold is bound to lower the position of these 
alternative fuels vis-a-vis coal. These de- 
velopments can be given a powerful further 
impetus by the coal industry’s vigorous re- 
action to the challenge of atomic power. Any 
successes in getting coal out of the ground 
more economically than at present will’ be 
of enormous significance in enabling the 
industry to hold and expand present mar- 
kets. And it will be particularly helpful to 
an area such as the Kanawha Valley, where 
mining is so close to power-generating plants 
that here at least coal, like nuclear fuel, can 
be virtually independent of the effect of 
freight charges. This view of our situation 
should open a new era in the expansion of 
chemical, electrochemical, metallurgical, and 
electrometallurgical industries. I think 
there are signs that this new ear may have 
begun already. Until just a few months ago, 
it seemed that the economics of lower fuel 
cost gave the Southwest an unbeatable ad- 
vantage. But now industries which are so 
basic to our economy are going through 
major expansion programs, and they are 
looking to coal-fired electric power for their 
source of energy. The present cycle of ex- 
pansion in aluminum reduction and fabri- 
cation, to cite but one example, cannot, it 
seems to me, be completed without their 
being located 1 or more, perhaps as many 
as 3 or 4, such operations in a coal-based 
area. A number of these are bound to come, 
I venture to predict, to the Kanawha Valley 
or to areas very close to it. Such industries, 
in turn, can attract numerous, important 
satellite industries built to supply them 
and be supplied by them. 

These possibilities can materialize because 
the fundamentals for their attainment are 
here. We have an established, thriving in- 
dustrial valley; we are rich in natural re- 
sourees: climate, ample water, salt, fuel; 
we have excellent transportation facilities. 
We have a skilled and experienced popula- 
tion from which to draw and we have prox- 
imity to markets. Finally, there is every 
promise of the competitive position of coal 
coming into relatively more favorable. posi- 
tion than has been the case for more than a 
decade. We have only to back up our opti- 
mism with hard work and enterprise to 
realize a solid, broad based, further growth 
of industry, and the chemical industry in 
particular, in the Kanawha Valley. I be- 
lieve that the industrial future that is open 
to. us in this section can ‘be one of almost 
boundless possibilities, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
the June 25 issue of Newsweek there ap- 
pears an article entitled “The Greaf 
Swindle,” written by Mr. Henry Hazlitt. 

The article emphasizes the manner in 
which the life savings of the citizens of a 
country can be undermined or destroyed 
as a result of the inflationary policies of 
a politically motivated government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the. 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe GREAT SWINDLE 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

We live in the Age of Inflation. It has be- 
come a fixed idea among governments that 
their paramount economic aim must be to 
maintain “full employment,” and that full 
employment can be maintained only by defi- 
cit financing, artificially cheap money, or di- 
rect recourse to the printing press. 

Once underway, inflation sets in motion 
powerful special interests which demand its 
continuance. For it benefits some groups 
of the population at the expense of-all the 
rest. Inflation is a tax—the cruelest and 
most wanton of all taxes. Under it, all credi- 
tors are systematically swindled, 


CYNICAL DEFENSE 


“He that would hang his dog,” says an old 
proverb, “gies out first that he is mad.” He 
that would swindle a creditor must first give 
him a bad name. The late Lord Keynes did 
this by calling him the “rentier.” He im- 
plied that the rentier was simply an idle 
plutocrat who lived on unearned interest at 
the expense of the struggling workers. In 
his General Theory, Keynes spoke of “the 
euthanasia of the rentier, and, consequently, 
the euthanasia of the cumulative oppressive 
power of the capitalist to exploit the scarcity- 
value of capital. Intérest today rewards no 
genuine sacrifice.” 

But who in the modern world are the 
creditors, the “rentiers’’? They include, in 
addition to the holders of mortgages and 
corporate bonds, the thrifty, the small peo- 
ple who put their money in savings deposits 
or life-insurance policies, and all the owners 
of Government bonds, who were induced to 
take these bonds for patriotic reasons. And 
who are the debtors who are being relieved 
of the allegedly dreadful burden of having 
to pay interest and repay capital in currency 
units of the same value as those they bor- 
rowed? They include the big corporations, 
the big holders of common stocks, and the 
speculators who have learned how and when 
to jump in and out and exploit the value of 
a depreciating currency. 

I append a table compiled by Franz Pick 
for his forthcoming 1956 edition of Pick’s 
Currency Yearbook. This shows the depre- 
ciation of 53 currencies in the 10 years from 
1946 to 1955, as measured by each govern- 
ment’s own cost-of-living index. This table, 
it will be noted, shows that the United States 
dollar, the world’s monetary pivot, shrank 17 
percent in buying power over the past decade. 
The British pound sterling lost 35 percent; 
the French franc, 66 percent. The currency 
units of Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Korea 
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had their purchasing power practically wiped 
out, 

Some of the countries whose currencies 
suffered worst, such as Formosa and Korea, 
were struggling with special war or defense 
problems. But this was obviously not true 
in Chile, Paraguay, or Bolivia. The truth is 
that this shocking swindle by governments 
of their own citizens was brought about in 
most cases by deliberate monetary or credit 
inflation. And it was all done under the 
pious pretense that inflation is a sort of 
calamity visited on a country by malevolent 
outside forces, which the politicians and 
monetary managers profess to be incessantly 
combating. 


Currency units: Loss of purchasing power, 
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More About Our Lack of Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Dorothy Thompson 
from the Washington Star of June 22, 
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1956, is interesting, if not terrifying 

reading: 

PRESIDENT’S HEALTH SERIovusS IsSuE—SETBACKS 
IN FOREIGN FIELD CALLED SIGN CHIEF’s AB- 
SENCE Is FELT By STAFF 


We have not discussed the President’s 
second illness because we felt we could add 
nothing to the thousands of words of report 
and comment. 

However; the idea that the President's two 
illnesses have actually improved his health 
and capacities is preposterous. According to 
this argument, just what anyone over 60 
needs is a coronary thrombosis followed by 
an intestinal obstruction requiring surgery. 
Nobody, of course, believes this, although 
many people want to believe it. They want 
to believe it because the President is greatly 
and justly beloved; the country, in general, 
is doing well despite some sticky segments of 
the economy; and the popular mood is still 
about dead center. 

So the argument that comes increasingly 
to the fore is that the President always has 
operated as a Chief of Staff, delegating au- 
thority to subordinates and making decisions 
onl? when major questions of policy are 
involved. 

This is the way the country has been gov- 
erned largely during the 9 months which the 
President has been more or less incapacitated 
for just about half the time. 

But if the staff work is satisfactory, what 
does it matter? The question is whether 
it has been satisfactory, and in one respect 
it certainly has not. In the field of foreign 
policy Western setbacks have been alarming. 
We have not made progress on a single front, 
and there is no substitute leadership in the 
Western Alliance. 

Eden, with the lamentable situation in 
Cyprus, is beset at home. The French Gov- 
ernment, without popular authority, is in a 
desperate situation in Algeria. Dr. Aden- 
auer’s regime is deteriorating daily. The 
uncommitted nations are increasingly com- 
mitting themselves eastward. Marshal Tito 
has made his peace with Moscow. In Italy 
and France the Communist Parties are purg- 
ing themselves, not only of the old Stalin- 
ists, but of all the leaders who have been 
subservient to Moscow, enabling them to 
make overtures to the Social Democrats for a 
return of the popular fronts. 

The House of Representatives has cut over 
a billion dollars from the foreign aid bill. 
Although the Senate committee has rein- 
stated most of this, the House vote indicated 
a@ grassroots conviction that the vast export 
of money, arms, and know-how is not paying 
off. 

Dulles suffers from something worse, per- 
haps, than hardening of the arteries— 
namely, hardening of the categories. He 
insists that everything is going satisfactorily 
and that all we need to do is more of the 
same thing, although events have pulled the 
rug from under his feet. 

He lacks the foresight and historic insight 
to envisage probable developments, the elas- 
ticity to provide for alternative courses, the 
imagination to appeal to wide masses of men, 
and even that fifth sense, essential to all 
diplomacy, which is tact. 

The President and Dulles contradic? each 
other, and then one or another explains that 
they meant the same thing, though the iden- 
tity is impossible to establish in understand- 
able English. 

‘The President’s leadership and personal 
responsibility need to be more, not less, 
strongly exerted. 

“Major decisions of policy” are created day 
by day, in every action of a Cabinet official 
and every vote in Congress. 

This is especially true in foreign policy, 
where every speech has international reper- 
cussions. ' 


To be a world leader a nation must have 
visible, clear, and responsible leadership. 
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Nothing can be said against a staff system, 
but its chief must always have the last word 
and be on hand to speak it. 

The President’s age and condition of 
health are therefore very serious matters. 

Our people know it. If they continue to 
back the President for another term, it will 
not be because they are not perturbed, but 
because they have little faith in anybody 
else. This also is no cause for satisfaction. 





Commencement Address Delivered by Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, President of the 
Fourth Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly and Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States, Before 
the 1956 Graduates of the University of 
San Francisco, Sunday, June 10, 1956, 
at War Memorial Opera House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore the University of San Francisco in 
California a commencement address was 
delievered by our former colleague and 
one of the great statesmen of the world, 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo that carries a 
message for all America. It is a ringing 
address for those who believe in freedom 
to close ranks against communism. It 
is also an appeal to us Americans to un- 
derstand Asia better, its ideals, its as- 
pirations. 

Here is a true friend of America who 
speaking for his country underscores the 
need of our respecting national sov- 
ereignty and national dignity and self- 
respect of those who are tested friends 
and allies. I agree with him. He ad- 
dresses us with frankness and because 
we cannot doubt his loyalty to democratic 
ideals his message must be heeded. 

Under unanimous consent, I make his 
speech part of the Recorp: 

Exactly 11 years ago this month, an event 
took place in this hall which will be re- 
membered long after wars and the fear of 
wars will be forgotten. In this Veterans 
Memorial Hall, delegates from 50 nations 
adopted the United Nations Charter. 

At the end of the worst war mankind 
had experienced, representatives of many 
lands sat down to build man’s hope for a 
better future, a future where men would 
be brothers under God, where no man’s hand 
would be. raised against another, where 
human dignity and human rights would be 
respected. 

That event, I think, should mean more 
to each of you today that it did to those 
of us who took part in it. Not because the 
United Nations is perfect. It isn’t. Not be- 
cause the signing of the charter has brought 
an end to man’s inhumanity to man. It 
hasn’t. But because of the vision which men 
saw of the future, a future which belongs 
to you young people who now enter a world 
that has need of your idealism, your work, 
your faith. 

The drafting and the unanimous accept- 
ance of the charter was a kind of world- 
wide commencement for the tired, worried 
peoples of the earth. I remember well the 
hours we studied and wrote and worked over 
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the words of the preamble which even today 
makes me thank the fate that gave me the 
opportunity to have a hand in it. 

Let me read to you from the preamble 
of the charter: 

“We the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and to reaffirm our faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and the 
worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small, and to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the ob- 
ligations arising from the treaties and other 
sources of international law can be main- 
tained, and to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom. 

“And for these end to practice tolerance 
and live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbors, and to unite our strength 
to maintain international peace and secu- 
rity, and to insure, by the acceptance of 
principles and the institution of methods, 
that armed force shall not be used, save in 
the common interest, and to employ inter- 
national machinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of all peo- 
ples, have resolved to combine our efforts to 
accomplish these aims.” 

Sen were brave words. They had a vital 
meaning to us. Remember that the enemy 
had just been vanquished. Totalitarianism 
had been defeated. German nazism had 
been halted. Japanese militarism had been 
brought low. The enemy which had wrought 
such havoe, which had trampled on freedom, 
on human dignity, on the rights of man, had 
been conquered. But that did not end 
man’s struggle to be free. For as fascism was 
the enemy of human decency then, 50 is 
communism today. Yesterday it was Hitler 
and Mussolini ahd the Japanese militarists. 
Today it is communism, the negation of 
human personality, the denial of faith in 
God. The face of freedom’s foe has changed; 
his eharacter is the same. 

After Stalin’s death many people were 
hopeful that the Soviet Union would no 
longer be a threat to those who believe in the 
sacredness of human personality. There 
were those who hoped, because the new 
rulers in the Kremlin cooed like doves, that 
communism had ehanged. When Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin smiled, many hoped that 
a new-era was dawning. When the first criti- 
cisms of Stalin dead came from men who 
had praised Stalin alive, many hoped that 
this was the beginning of a new Soviet 
Union. 

Wishful thinking—every one of these 
hopes. The evil is not Stalin or any of his 
successors alone. The evil is the system of 
communism itself, which denies the rights of 
the individual, which uses terror and de- 
struction as tools of power, which allows no 
man to think for himself or express his be- 
liefs or do as he may please. 

Just last week, your Department of State 
released the fullest available text of Khru- 
shchev’s attack on Stalin. This horrendous 
tale of murder, of fear, of lies, of cynicism, 
of madness in the Kremlin was intended to 
persuade us that there was a deep difference 
between Stalinism and pure Soviet com- 
munism. We are not convinced. 

For the Khrushchev revelations tell us 
another story. They provide a historic reve- 
lation, not of one man, but of an entire 
wicked system of suppression and hatred. 

Who are the present leaders of the Soviet 
Union but men raised up by Stalin and bred 
in the Communist system? Who are the 
Communist leaders but creatures of the 
ideology which denies that man was created 
in God’s image? 

The Stalins may live or die. The Krush- 
chevs and Bulganins may live or die. But 
as long as the Communist ideology remains 
alive, free men everywhere are in mortal 
danger. 
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This is the lesson that must be learned by 
those nations which assert a doubtful claim 
to neutralism in the deep conflict now facing 
the world. 

There can be no standing aside. No na- 
tion can be neutral in the face of a clear and 
present danger. 

Some Asian leaders think that, having 
broken the chains of British or French or 
Dutch jmperialism, they can now ignore 
an imperialism which ts incomparably worse, 
Some of them say that they are only follow- 
ing in the footsteps of America which in its 
early years as a republic they claim insisted 
on its neutrality. 

They have either misread or misjudged 
American history. For the historical facts 
are: In 1801, a few years after American in- 
dependence, when Tripoli interfered with 
American shipping in the Mediterranean, the 
young, immature United States did not re- 
main neutral. She declared war. A few 


years later, in 1812, America sided with 
France against Britain. She was not a neu- 
tralist then. In 1821, the United States 


challenged a Russian order closing the Bering 
Straits to other than Russian ships. She did 
not remain neutral. In 1823, the United 
States established the Monroe doctrine which 
was a warning to all European nations not 
to encroach on the territorial rights of the 
two Americas. That was not neutrality. In 
1895, the United States sternly told Britain 
not to interfere in Venezuela and that the 
United States was ready to resist any such 
interference by “every-means in its power.” 
Neither was that neutrality. In 1898, Amer- 
ica was not neutral when she declared war 
on Spain, nor did she ride the fence in 1900 
when together with a number of European 
powers, American marines participated in 
the fight to suppress the Boxer rebellion. 

And that is why America is the world 
leader today. In her youngest yearg as a 
nation she did not hesitate to take sides with 
whatever in its national conscience it be- 
lieved to be right. America’s nationalism 
was based on a strong devotion to human 
freedom. Whenever and wherever freedom 
was imperiled, America was there on the side 
of freedom. 

The nations of Asia and Africa which have 
recently emerged, or are struggling to attain 
their freedom, have a strong national feeling. 
But that new nationalism will have no mean- 
ing unless it understands that neutralism 
between the free world and the Soviet world 
is impossible. 

You cannot strike down one tyranny and 
smile neutrally upon another which is far 
worse. These great new peoples of Asia must 
recognize that their only hope to remain 
free depends on their joining hands with 
those peoples committed to the defense of 
human liberty. 

I recall the words of an English writer, 
George Orwell, who said: 

“When one thinks of the cruelty, squalor, 
and futility of war—and * * * of the in- 
trigues, the persecutions, the lies, and the 
misunderstandings—there is always the 
temptation to say: ‘One side is as bad as the 
other. Iam neutral.’ In practice, however, 
one cannot be neutral, and there is hardly 
such a thing as a war in which it makes no 
difference who wins. Nearly always one side 
stands more or less for progress, and the 
other side more or less for reaction.” 

George Orwell was talking about war in 
the military sense. But his point is even 
more important in the war of ideas which 
engulfs us today. In this war, it makes a 
very great difference who wins. Our side, 
yours and mine, does stand for freedom and 
progress. Their side, Stalin’s and Krush- 
chev’s, does stand for dictatorship and reac- 
tion. You Americans should be proud that 
you have taken your stand before the world. 
We of the Philippines are proud to be your 
partners. And as for our friends in India, 


and Burma, and Ceylon, and Indonesia, and 
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elsewhere—well, I hope they profit by our 
example before it is too late. 

These are the days of decision for Asia. 
But they are also days of decision for Amer- 
ica. You cannot maintain your own freedom 
without friends and allies. And to have 
friends and allies you must make a con- 
scious effort to win the new nations of Asia. 

You young people, who are decision makers 
in a free society, must make great decisions. 
And one of them is to decide to understand 
Asia, its new nationalism, its aspirations, its 
hopes. You must strive to understand one 
of the great facts of the 20th century: The 
rise of Asia. 

It isn’t enough for America to be on the 
right side of the fence. It isn’t enough to 
be convinced that communism is evil. You 
must understand, because you need their 
help and friendship, why the peoples of Asia 
feel the way they do. 

I believe that the key to the future of the 
world lies in Asia. Half the earth’s popula- 


tion, old in culture, is emerging into a new | 


consciousness of Asia’s new political and 
strategic strength. No longer are they 
dwellers in a political backwater. 

By their numbers, by their resources, by 
their vitality, the peoples of Asia hold the 
world in balance, and they know it now as 
they never did before. You must know it, 
too, for the good of the world as a whole and 
for your own particular good as well. 

It isn’t easy to understand other peoples. 
It isn’t easy to understand your own some- 
times. I suspect that it sometimes isn’t even 
easy for the people of San Francisco to un- 
derstand some of the actions of those who 
live in Los Angeles. 

You graduates will be faced with many 
problems as you go forth into this confused 
world. But none will be more important to 
you than that of understanding of other 
peoples, peoples of faraway lands, different 
religions, different backgrounds, different 
color, different ways of life. 

It may be difficult, but not too difficult. 
What it needs most of all is the desire to 
understand others—and to make the effort. 
Unless understanding, sympathetic under- 
standing, is forthcoming, there will be no 
future for the freeman. 

Think back over the history of the emer- 
gent nations in Asia. Think of how the ordi- 
nary people were treated through the cen- 
turies, how they were exploited, how they 
were looked down upon by the colonial rulers 
more interested in extracting wealth than 
in promoting the general welfare. 

How would you have felt if your country 
was run by outsiders who considered you so 
unimportant that your culture was sneered 
at; your natural wealth and hard labor ex- 
ploited while little or no attempt was made 
to provide schools and hospitals. How would 
you have felt if you were treated by strangers 
as if you were less than human? 

Would you, with such a background, be 
so all-fired anxious to join with those who, 
until so very recently, treated you so thought- 
lessly—who felt you did not deserve even 
the opportunity to learn to read and write 
and live decently? 

That is all over, you may say. It is, in 
away. But folk memory lingers for a long 
time. The resentment built up over cen- 
turies cannot be dissipated in a decade. It 
takes time and above all it takes under- 
standing until the new nations of Asia be- 
lieve that the European and the American 
really recognize them as equals, with feel- 
ings and rights and desires even as other 
children of God. 

Perhaps you may think some of the Asians 
are hypersensitive. Perhaps some of us are. 
But remember that the child is the father 
of the man. What has happened in the past 
cannot be wiped out in a moment. Every 


student of human nature knows that what 
happens to the child molds the man. That 
is as true of nations as it is of individuals. 
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That is why you will find the Asian insist- 
ing, sometimes, on what you Americans may 
take for granted. The Asian insists that 
he be treated with equality and respect. He 
has a culture of his own, a future of his 
own, a way of life of his own. He knows 
it—but he is not yet sure that you know it. 
He may not yet be as strong as you are—in 
the economic or military sense. But he 
soon will be. He has vast natural resources, 
his very millions of fellow Asians, his zest 
for rapid and revolutionary progress, assure 
him of this. He knows it—but he is not yet 
sure that you know it. 

And this is important: You have friends 
in Asia, true and loyal friends. Tested 
friends. But do not make the mistake of 
taking them for granted. In your endeavor 
to win new friends don’t overlook that 
friendship, like a plant, must be culti- 
vated if you want it to grow and flourish and 
fructify. ‘You may, from your own perspec- 
tive and in all honesty, believe that to take 
a people for granted is a tribute to it, that 
you do not question its attachment to you 
and its adherence to your ideals. Don’t 
forget, however, that 10,000 miles away such 
an attitude can be misinterpreted as indiffer- 
ence or neglect and it can be distorted to 
suit Communist ends. 

The Asian is proud of his new-won national 
dignity. He is zealous of his country’s sover- 
eignty. God has given him his country and 
his land and no one can make him believe 
that that is not his God-given property. No 
legal formalism will make him give up own- 
ership or title to that land. This you must 
recognize. Military narrowmindedness that 
reveals itself in brazen disregard of a people’s 
national self-respect and dignity must not be 
countenanced by your government in coun- 
tries where the people’s trust and loyalty are 
imperative for your own national security. 

My message to you today is simple: If you 
do not know these things, you must learn 
them before it is too late. And you must 
transform your knowledge into understand- 
ing. In return, your rewards will be great. 
You will have won the friendship and loyalty 
of a billion human beings—the very kind of 
friendship and loyalty that the Filipino sol- 
diers demonstrated on Bataan in the first 
days of World War II—the kind of friend- 
ship and loyalty which impelled the common 
people of the Philippines to stand firm 
against the Japanese through 3 harsh and 
terrible years of enemy occupation. Such 
are the rewards of understanding—and they 
can be matters of life or death. 

But there is a deeper reason for the effort 
to understand. It is the only way to world 
peace. 

The last world war, in many ways, came 
about for lack of understanding. Hitler did 
not understand the psychology of the democ- 
racies. The Germans did not understand 
that free men would fight. On the other 
side, we did not understand clearly enough, 
first, why the German people turned to Hitler, 
and, second, what Hitlerism meant as a 
threat, not just to Germany, but to the whole 
free world. 

The Japanese did not understand Ameri- 
cans. Because Americans loved fun and 
games, because they were easygoing, the Jap- 
anese thought you were decadent. On the 
other side, you did not understand the deep 
Japanese resentment at the slurs and in- 
juries of the white man. 

If we are to have peace, if we are to build 
a world that is peaceful, happy, and humane, 
then we must learn to understand one an- 
other. As a man of Asia, I have no hesita- 
tion about telling you frankly that this is 
your job. In the same way, at Bandung and 
elsewhere, I have told my fellow Asians that 
we must recognize our half of the duty to 
understand the ways of the West. 

The burden is not alone for the white 
man; it is for all men. But it falls most 
heavily on the most powerful free Nation in 
the world: The United States of America. 
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To succeed in your world leadership, to 
safeguard the freedom that is yours, there 
must be understanding. On that depends 
all our futures, yours, mine, and the children 
you do not yet have. In the new Asia, a 
giant stands, flexing the muscles of his new- 
found freedom. He will never again be a 
slave. He can be—if you want him—your 
partner. 





Clarence Wesley Explains Real Indian 
Issues 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we hear much from non-Indians con- 
cerning what they refer to as the In- 
dian problem. It is rare, indeed, that 
we have the opportunity to listen to the 
wise words of an Indian on the same 
subject; so it is with great pleasure that 
today I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article written by one of Arizona’s 
outstanding citizens, a San Carlos 
Apache, Clarence Wesley. The article, 
which appeared in the Arizona Republic 
of June 23, is entitled ‘‘Wesley Explains 
Real Indian Issue.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WESLEY EXPLAINS REAL INDIAN IssuEsS 


(By Clarence Wesley, president, Inter-Tribal 
Council) 


American citizens, including public offi- 
cials, generally don’t know what the Indian 
issues really are. The issues are not assimila- 
tion, or integration, or emancipation, or 
Government control over the Indian person, 
or civil rights in the usual sense of the words. 

The real issues are continuing ownership 
of land; development of human and natural 
resources; protection of rights solemnly 
promised by treaty and law; honor in Gov- 
ernment dealing with conquered peoples; our 
day in court on our claims; real opportunity 
for education of the same quality as is avail- 
able to non-Indian citizens; adequate Fed- 
eral assistance in reservation development 
toward the end our communities may thrive 
and contripute to the prosperity of the fine 
State in which we are located; an end to 
bureaucratic dictatorship and unnecessary 
Federal regulations; an end to wasteful and 
constantly changing, insensitive administra- 
tion of our affairs in favor of a constant 
policy of minimum interference and maxi- 
mum assistance to us to help ourselves. 

There is something radically wrong with 
the kind of Federal supervision of Indian 
affairs we have had when after 135 years of 
Indian administration, Indians face more 
problems than ever. The only bright, con- 
structive spots have been a few years under 
the Indian Reorganization Act, the enact- 
ment of the Indian Claims Commission Act 
which has been inadequately implemented, 
a rehabilitation act for one tribal group only, 
and rare, minor measures. Both for the sake 
of Indians and the general public, this should 
not be allowed to continue, even for another 
decade. 

What are some of the things that are 
wrong? Some of the things that could be 
done to help? Indian tribes in this country 
today need long-term loans and grants for 
resources development, both natural re- 
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sources and human resources. They need a 
minimum of regulation and control and a 
maximum of encouragement and technical 
assistance. Indian tribes need the kind of 
program that this Nation is making possible 
in underdeveloped countries in other parts 
of the world. 

As to Federal appropriations for Indian 
affairs: True, the United States Congress has 
appropriated millions of dollars to the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and does so each year. 
Beyond that fact, several questions need to 
be raised. (1) Indians don’t receive any 
payments from the Government, or any serv- 
ices that other citizens don’t receive out of 
tax moneys, from the same source. Indians 
don’t get payments from the Federal Govern- 
ment just because they are Indians. 

(2) How much of the Federal appropria- 
tion for Indian affairs actually benefits In- 
dians? Many of us who work and plead for 
development of our resources contend that 
most of this appropriation goes into sal- 
aries—in the central office in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in eight area offices over the In- 
dian country, and in many reservation field 
offices. All of them have huge staffs com- 
pared to anything that Indian tribes or In- 
dian organizations have to work with. In- 
dian tribes and leaders have protested bit- 
terly against the operations of the area offices 
on the grounds they furnish just another 
layer of bureaucrats, they form another 
buckpassing stop, they duplicate services. 

The general attitude of tribal officials and 
Indian leaders is that authority and respon- 
sibility should be vested in the local reserva- 
tion superintendent where it used to be. 
Problems of tribes vary widely, and if the 
reservation superintendent is a good man and 
tries to work with the Indians, he can do 
more good than all the higher brass put to- 
gether. A good superintendent and the tribe’s 
governing officials working together can ac- 
complish wonders and bring about changes 
of lasting and permanent value on a reser- 
vation. 

(3) Very few people realize that many 
tribes pay many of their own tribal em- 
ployees and administration costs—in other 
words, many tribes pay much of their own 
way out of their own tribal income. 

Public officials, including Congressmen and 
American citizens who complain of appropri- 
ations for Indians, should ask themselves 
what all the county, State, and Federal costs 
of schools, roads, medical care, law, and order 
for white communities similar in size and 
number and location to the Indian communi- 
ties would amount to if they were all lumped 
together and shown as one appropriation of 
tax moneys. The totals would be sto stagger- 
ing that Indian appropriations would look 
puny. 

Money and political power are needed to 
protect what little is left of ouonce great 
natural resources and to develop them not 
only for our own improved conditions, but for 
the general prosperity of our State. Modern 
tribal business corporations, healthy, pros- 
perous, wholesome communities are our goal. 
The greed of the invaders has gradually taken 
our wealth from us. We have left only our 
political power with which to improve our 
conditions. 

Since the courts settled the matter of al- 
lowing us to vote only in 1948, our people 
need much information and encouragement 
to exercise this effective tool in our behalf. 
Our Congressmen in Washington are showing 
more respect for our wishes and our needs as 
we become more active in our voting citizen- 
ship. 

Our votes are our greatest hope for the fu- 
ture. The vote of the poorest one among us 
is just as powerful as the vote of the richest 
man in Arizona. In counting the votes, at 
least, we are equal to any other man. Let us 
not let the golden opportunity of this na- 
tional presidential election year slip through 
our fingers. Let us devote ourselves to an 
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all-out effort in voter education among our 
people in these next few months. Let us 
make use of the great American tradition and 
opportunity of political campaigning to get 
our issues fully aired and discussed, to sound 
out the candidates who will be seeking our 
votes, to making our views and our wishes 
known, to asking for pledges and commit- 
ments in advance of the time to cast our 
votes—this is the only time for political bar- 
gaining. When enough of us vote—on the 
basis of the issues and the records of the men 
and women who ask for our votes—we can 
and we will change our conditions, and we 
will bring about a new respect for ourselves 
as functioning American citizens, a new re- 
spect for our needs and wishes. 





Pan American World Airways and the 
Friendship International Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, about 2 
weeks ago I spoke before this body on 
the reasons why Pan American World 
Airways should be allowed to provide 
service for the east coast through 
Friendship International Airport. Since 
then, reaffirmations of support for Pan 
American’s application to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board have been announced 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia, and 
the city of New York has also joined in 
the indorsement. Many of the reasons 
behind this widespread support were out- 
lined in an editorial entitled “Why Pan 
American?” published in today’s Balti- 
more Sun. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be included in today’s 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy Pan AMERICAN? 


The most heavily traveled air route in the 
world is between the northeast and Florida 
points. It has been the monopoly of two 
airlines, Eastern and National. Some time 
ago the Civil Aeronautics Board decided that 
the density of this traffic warranted cer- 
tification of a third carrier and entertained 
applications. Numerous airlines, including 
Pan American, made application for certi- 
fication as the third carrier. 

The procedure is that a preliminary deci- 
sion is reached by a CAB examiner, but with 
rehearings and a final determination by the 
whole board on appeal. The examiner re- 
jected the Pan American application in favor 
of another carrier; and Pan American, con- 
vinced of the merits of its case, is now ap- 
pealing to the whole board. What gives this 
appeal a special interest in that briefs in 
support of Pan American’s application have 
been submitted by Baltimore City, the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce, the Greater 
Baltimore Committee, and the State Aviation 
Commission. The decision of these 4 
to back the application of 1 private airline 
against the others is unusual. But there is 
the best of reasons for this intervention. 

The reason is this: that of all the appli- 
cants only Pan American proposed to use 
Friendship Airport to serve the Washington- 
Baltimore area. All the rest proposed to use 
Washington's National Airport. Baltimore 
has argued ail along the merits of Friendship 
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Airport as a joint Baltimore-Washington ter- 
minal, particularly in the case of long-dis- 
tance flights and for the benefit of the 
northeastern Washington and suburban 
Washington areas. Only Pan American, 
among all these applicants, proposes to ex- 
ploit the neglected advantages of Friendship, 
thus at the same time serving Washington 
without further congesting National Airport 
and providing for Baltimore the adequate 
schedule of north-south flights in first-line 
equipment which it has never had. 

We need not suppose that Pan American 
specified Friendship rather than National 
for sentimental reasons. On the contrary, it 
chose Friendship for sound business reasons. 

It sees, first, a passenger potential that has 
never had adequate service. It sees, second, 
an enormous potential for a through-air 
cargo service to Latin America which is at 
present nonexistent; and since such cargo 
would originate in industrial and commer- 
cial Baltimore rather than Washington, 
Friendship is the logical terminal. Pan 
American’s election of Friendship rather 
than National was a business decision. 

Over and beyond these matters of imme- 
diate interest to Baltimore, there are merits 
in Pan American’s case which were inexpli- 
cably disregarded by the examiner. One is 
that Pan American, on entering the North- 
east-Florida service, would link this service 
with its overseas routes (to Europe in one 
direction and to Latin America in another) 
by through flights. This would give both 
Washington and Baltimore something that 
they have never enjoyed. Another is that 
Pan American is admirably prepared to pro- 
vide first-class equipment immediately. 
That is because Pan American's present peak 
European traffic is in the summer—whereas 
the maximum demand for equipment be- 
tween the Northeast and Florida is in the 
winter. The two types of service dovetail 
perfectly. A third—and this should be par- 
ticularly impressive to the CAB—is that all 
profits accruing to Pan American in the 
Northeast-Florida business would automati- 
cally be deducted from the subsidy which 
it currently enjoys on its overseas flights. 
The potential saving to the taxpayer is esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of $8 mil- 
lion a year. 

The case for certifying Pan American is an 
impressive one from every point of view. 
The special need of Baltimore for the service 
which Pan American proposes fully justifies 
our intervention and ought to carry great 
weight with the Board. 


Federal School Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose an editorial 
from the Huntington Herald-Press under 
date of June 24, and ask that it be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

FEDERAL SCHOOL SuBsIDY 

Opponents of Federal aid to education are 
more concerned about Federal control over 
instruction of our children than the high 
cost and waste of Federal participation in 
costs of school-building construction. Most 
of all, they are unimpressed by that frequent 
rejoinder of proponents that “because there 
has been no Federal control in the past there 
is no danger of it occurring.” In the first 
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place, such a statement does not hold up 
under examination. In the second, such 
naivete is colossal when viewed in the light 
of liberty’s history-old struggle with tyranny. 
Authoritarian penetration does not begin 
until the apparatus is set up. 

But the Kelley bill, which has been re- 
ported out of committee and is scheduled to 
come before the House of Representatives for 
action this week, provides for Federal aid for 
local school construction. Principally, its 
meaning is more cost, more waste, and the 
frustrating interference of bureaucratic red- 
tape as compared to local financing and 
construction. 

Indiana is one of the majority States 
charged a premium for the luxury of Federal 
aid. Indiana sends more to Washington in 
taxes than it takes out of the kitty for con- 
struction. Because the Kelley bill has ar- 
rived at the stage of floor debate in the 
House, there may be special interest in a re- 
cent study by the education committee of the 
State chamber of commerce of Federal school 
subsidy as it pertains to Indiana: 

“Indiana public-school enrollment was 
801,080 pupils in the 1954-55 school 
year; * * * is expected to grow to 930,000 by 
1958-59. 

“Expenditures on Indiana public schools 
have increased from $89 per pupil in the 
1939-40 school year to $280 per pupil in 
1954-55. * * * From $58,858,000 to §224,- 
575,000 in total outlays. 

“The State’s contribution to the support 
of local schools has increased from $29.58 
per pupil in the 1940-41 school year to 
$85.37 per pupil in 1954-55. 

“Classroom teachers’ salaries in Indiana 
have increased from a median of $1,321 in 
the 1940-41 school year to $4,165 in 1955- 
56. 

“The number of teachers in Indiana 
schools is gaining on the expanding enroll- 
ments. As compared with an average of 
31 pupils for each teacher in 1933-34 and 28 
for each in 1943-44, the ratio was 27 pupils 
for each teacher in the 1954-55 school year. 

“One of the most extensive school-con- 
struction programs in the State’s history is 
now in progress. In the last school year, 
1,510 new classrooms were built—or 547 more 
than the number necessary to keep pace with 
the enrollment increase that year. 

“Indiana school communities will need 
some 1,000 new classrooms per year to keep 
pace with enrollment increases immediately 
ahead, plus many more to relieve a backlog 
of overcrowding and to replace old and un- 
satisfactory buildings, but they are con- 
structing an estimated 2,000 classrooms this 
year and planning probably an even larger 
number for the following year. 

“To finance school construction, Indiana 
school communities may utilize general ob- 
ligation bonds, cumulative school building 
fund levies, local school building corpora- 
tions and emergency credit facilities made 
available by the State through the common 
school fund and the veterans school con- 
struction fund. 

“The Indiana Legislature has been and will 
continue to be in a position to make avail- 
able outright grants of State funds for school 
construction purposes if such grants are 
found by the legislature to be needed. 

“Due to Indiana’s economic growth and 
other factors, expenditures on schools now 
equal only 2.6 percent of the income of In- 
diana residents, as compared with 3 percent 
in 1940. No one contends that there is lack 
of financial capacity to meet school needs 
that may exist or arise in the State. 

“Under the pending Kelley bill for Federal 
school construction aid, Indiana could expect 
to receive an annual grant of $9,177,340—but 
the cost of this grant in Federal taxes paid 
by Indiana residents and businesses would be 
approximately $9,640,000 annually. 

“Typically, Indiana is a contributing State 
in all types of Federal aid. For example, 


Federal grants of all kinds to Indiana totaled 
$47,402,499 in the 1954-55 fiscal year—but the 
estimated cost to Indiana taxpayers of the 
same grants was $76,477,441.” 





John J. Eagan Was a Conscientious 
Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of John J. Eagan, a great Ameri- 
can and a magnificent Congressman, has 
left a sorrowing community. Mr. Eagan 
preceded both myself, Mr. Edward J. 
Hart, and Mr. Oscar L. Auf der Heide, 
now deceased, as the Representative of 
the 14th Congressional District in New 
Jersey. He was known throughout the 
district as a man of great devotion to 
his country, kindness for all, and of a 
character unequalled anywhere. The 
following personatorial from the Hudson 
Dispatch gives a brief review of his 
colorful life in public service: 
PERSONATORIAL: JOHN J. EAGAN WAS A CON- 

SCIENTIOUS POLITICIAN 


One of the most conscientious politicians 
we ever knew was John J. Eagan of Wee- 
hawken. 

Mr. Eagan, who died on June 13, also had 
a strong independent nature. Independence 
and conscientiousness do not mix too well 
with politics when one owes his election to 
the organization. 

However, Mr. Eagan was elected for his 
first term in Congress from the 11th district, 
comprising North Hudson, Hoboken, and the 
Horseshoe in Jersey City, in 1912. His first 
and second terms came during that interreg- 
num in Hudson County politics between the 
iron-hand rule of “Bob” Davis and the equal- 
ly dictatorial control of Frank Hague. Dur- 
ing this interlude there had been various 
leaders striving to take up the mantle of Mr. 
Davis, who died Janauary 9, 1911, but none 
succeeded until the welding together of the 
Hague organization in 1917. Mayor H. Otto 
Wittpenn, of Jersey City, came nearest to 
being the county leader of Democratic or- 
ganization between 1911 and 1917. 

So, Mr. Eagan, having been elected twice 
to Congress, with the support of Hudson 
Dispatch and its publisher, the late Thomas 
F. Martin, did not feel any particular obli- 
gation to Mr. Hague until after the 1918 elec- 
tion when he got the aid of the Hague 
organization in his fourth time out for 
representative. But there came a time, as 
it inevitably comes when the county leader 
has succeeded in making his position un- 
challengeable. 

But, while Mr. Eagan conferred with Mr. 
Hague and tried to follow orders within the 
limit of his independence, that was not 
enough. He could not agree with Mr. Hague 
on all his machinations of a political nature. 
Mr. Eagan had a final conference with the 
leader telling him what he thought was good 
for the party and organization. But Leader 
Hague was of the strong opinion that he, 
not Mr. Eagan, knew what was best for both 
the party and organization. That confer- 
ence was the last between them. 

Mr. Eagan met one of his bitterest dis- 
appointments in politics in 1920 when he was 
defeated in the Warren G. Harding landslide 
for reelection from the 11th District. Dr. 
Archibald E. Olpp of West Hoboken, the 
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Republican nominee, was elected by a small 
majority. 

That, Leader Hague believed, would finish 
Mr. Eagan in politics and planned to have 
Oscar L. Auf der Heide, former mayor of 
West New York and then director of Board 
of Freeholders, to become Representative 
from the llth. But after much persuasion 
from Mr. Martin and others, Leader Hague 
decided to allow Mr. Eagan just one more 
term to expiate the ignominy of having been 
defeated in the Harding landslide. Eagan, 
always a popular politician, beat Representa- 
tive Olpp, seeking reelection, and won back 
the congressional honor in 1922. He sought 
to run again in 1924, but Leader Hague said 
Mr. Auf der Heide had been sidetracked for 
one term so that Mr. Eagan could redeem 
his political prestige and, having done that, 
could not forestall the nomination of Mr. 
Auf der Heide, who was elected. 

The first speech we heard made by Mr. 
Eagan—and he was an orator of local fame— 
was in the basement of St. Michael’s Mon- 
astery Church where Holy Name Society used 
to meet, in 1915. We were then reporter for 
that territory. William J. Tighe, Union City 
welfare director, presided at the meeting. 

Mr. Eagan was known as a man of his 
word. While he might not be inveigled into 
making a promise very easily, if he did so, 
he did his utmost to keep it. Just as he 
did when there was a scramble for the West 
Hoboken postmastership in 1916, and he said 
that he would recommend the man who got 
the majority of votes of West Hoboken Town 
Committee. He did that even though Ed- 
ward W. Bovers, chairman of the committee, 
had but a one-vote majority over Theodore 
“Teddy” Bernhardt, leader of the third ward, 
who operatde a saloon at Elm and Spring 
Streets, that town. Mr. Bovers had to vote 
for himself to break the tie vote. 

Mr. Eagan helped many a young man on 
the ladder of politics. One of these was 
John G. Meister, who in later days as mayor 
of Weehawken, had the opportunity to re- 
turn the favor. In 1941, when things weren’t 
going so well with Eagan School of Business, 
which the former Congressman had founded, 
Mayor Meister appointed him township col- 
lector in Weehawken. He served in that 
office, being elected every time he ran until 
1955, when his health made him retire from 
business and seek the quiet of a sanitarium. 
Before becoming collector he had served on 
Weehawken Board of Education, part of the 
time as president. 

Mr. Eagan, a starich Catholic, had been a 
member of St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic 
Church, since it was built, 70 years ago. He 
had made his home in Weehawken for 47 
years. 

In 1897 he married his long-time sweet- 
heart, Miss Susan Hasbrouck, of New York 
City, a Protestant. They lived in Hoboken 
until 1909, when they came to Weehawken. 
Their homelife was built on a great devotion 
and loyalty, and when Mrs. Eagen, a lovely 
woman we can attest, died in 1950, Mr. 
Eagan’s heart was broken. After that he 
began to go down, until 1954 when he be- 
came ill and never recovered. He was 84 
when he died, and he had crowded into those 
long years a career of which he was justly 
proud. 





Enough Penalty? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, pas- 
sage last week of H. R. 11619 will pro- 
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vide heavier penalties for dope peddlers, 
and for persons in possession of nar- 
cotics. Such legislation has been long 
needed in our country. 

There are about 60,000 dope addicts 
in our Nation today. These unfortunate 
persons have been led into a practice 
that can only be described as living 
death. Many of them are young and face 
shattered lives and early death because 
of the nefarious activities of “pushers” 
or dope peddlers. 

This bill has firmed up the policies on 
imprisonment of these purveyors of nar- 
cotics. We have upped the mandatory 
minimum and extended the permissive 
maximums for first offenders. I do uot 
think the degree of offense should be of 
major consideration in this type of traf- 
fic. The first offense may have cost the 
useful lives of hundreds of our citizers. 
Stiff penalties for any traffic in narcotics 
would be an effective means of curtail- 
ing the number of persons willing to risk 
capture to engage in this degrading 
crime. 

I voted for the House bill as a step 
in the right direction. The Senate bill 
goes much further. I wonder if we in 
the House have taken maximum advan- 
tage of the opportunity to stamp out 
dope traffic by making the penalties so 
severe that criminally minded persons 
would shun it? The saving of thousands 
of lives every year would be worth mil- 
lions to the Nation, in addition to being 
one of the most humane actions that 
Congress could take. 

An illustration of the effective curtail- 
ment of the dope racket is the city of 
Seattle, part of which is in my con- 
gressional district. Two Federal judges 
in that city, Judges Bowen and Lindberg, 
have taken firm stands against narcotics 
violators and have issued stiff sentences 
to convicted peddlers. The drug traffic 
is considered one of the most profitable 
of crimes, but the penalties inflicted in 
Seattle have succeeded in making the 
business unattractive to the criminal 
element, and, narcotics authorities agree 
that it is one of the cleanest port cities 
in the United States as far as dope ped- 
dling is concerned. They credit these 
two judges with keeping the traffic down 
to a furtive minimum. 

One factor in the apprehension of nar- 
cotics violators on which we in the House 
have not fulfilled our duty is the neces- 
sity for telephone surveillance. This is 
called wiretapping in the vernacular and 
has been bruited around as a nasty word. 
By use of the telephone tap, narcotics 
agents can trace the activities of the 
behind-the-scenes “big boy” who directs 
the activities of his underlings from the 
safety and obscurity of a telephone. 

We in the House kept this provision 
out of our bill because it was opposed in 
the Senate committee. I believe the pub- 
lic has faith in the Narcotics Bureau, 
and would like to see them have every 
weapon at their command to haul in 
these big shots who are masterminding 
this terrible, killing, depraved traffic in 
human destinies. Without peddlers 
there would no addicts. I believe we 
have the obligation to carry this legis- 
lation further, if not in this session, early 
in the next, to include the telephone tap. 
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The Bureau of Narcotics has stated that 
this device would be one of the greatest 
deterrents to dope peddling that could be 
employed. 





Thomas J. Watson, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to pay tribute to a great American, 
the founder and late chariman of the 
board of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., who passed away in New 
York City on June 19, 1956, at the age 
of 82 years. 

Thomas J. Watson, Sr., was born in 
Campbell, N. Y., February 17, 1874, edu- 
cated in local schools, and began his 
career as a bookkeeper in Risley’s Mar- 
ket at Painted Post, N. Y., at a salary of 
$6 per week. He soon learned that his 
greatest interest was in salesmanship 
and shortly joined the National Cash 
Register Co. in that capacity at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Progressing rapidly, in May 1914 
he was selected to head the Computing- 
Tabulating-Recording Co., which later 
became the IBM. When Mr. Watson 
became president of the organization, 
it had fewer than 400 employees. Today 
there are more than 59,000 on its payroll. 
Its offices in the United States number 
nearly 200, doing business in some 80 
other countries as well. 

IBM’s factories in this country at 
Endicott, Kingston, and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; San Jose, 
Calif.; and Greencastle, Ind. Two more 
will soon be constructed at Owego, N. Y., 
and Rochester, Minn. 

A short time ago, Mr. Watson selected 
Ulster County, N. Y., for the further 
development and expansion of this 
worldwide industry, and the sentiments 
of the people of my district at this time 
are very aptly expressed by the follow- 
ing editorial of the Saugerties Daily 
Post: 

THOMAS J. WaTSON, Sr. 

“The cornerstone of all values is the man, 
himself, whatever his job,” Thomas J. Wat- 
son told stockholders of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., April 28, 1953. 

He was speaking of benefits given to work- 
ers, saying that they were not expenses but 
investment in human assets. It was easy, 
he said, to send statements of IBM material 
assets, but these were worthless until the 
men and women put them to work. There 
are some 60,000 employees on IBM payrolls. 
They constitute a closely knit family. It 
was 42 years ago that Mr. Watson became 
head of the small organization (Computing- 
Tabulating-Recording Co.) which later be- 
came IBM, now a $629 million company, 
operating in 80 nations. 

To build a worldwide organization out of 
ideas and ideals in such a brief period is 
something that resembles a miracle. 

The beloved administrator, the esteemed 
employer, the influential humanitarian, 
Thomas J. Watson, did far more than give 
jobs in good surroundings, under good con- 
ditions, and with all the advantages which 
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IBM employees have. He was dedicated to 
improving the lot of humanity as a whole 
and his benefactions reached worldwide, and 
touched about every phase of education and 
public service. He hinged it all on the word 
“think” and his organization followed 
through in the community as Kingston and 
Ulster County well knows from brief ac- 
quaintance. 

Thomas J. Watson and his organization did 
more for this area than had been done 
before. We were about to dedicate a new 
era by giving to the IBM chairman the great- 
est community expression, the largest com- 
munity greeting that he had had in all his 
illustrious careers. We wanted Thomas J. 
Watson to feel more at home in Kinsgton 
than he could feel in any other part of the 
world, though we well realized that in every 
community he had gone, he had been given 
the highest possible honors. Such is our 
appreciation to the man, and organization 
which did so much for us, and promised by 
the accomplishments of a few months, that 
much more would be done here. 

We were saddened to hear Tuesday after- 
noon that he had died at 1 o’clock in Roose- 
velt Hospital, a victim of a heart attack. 
The world, like Kingston and Ulster County, 
could ill afford to lose Mr. Watson. We 
would have been much enriched had we more 
of his philosophy, his principles, and his 
practices. In the fullness of his years he 
did marvelous things here. But not here 
alone. There was great breadth to his in- 
terests such as religious, philanthropic, social 
welfare activities, the problems of youth, 
education, innumerable charities, and good 
government. 

It is with heavy hearts that we say fare- 
well at a time we counted on a warm greeting 
and a display of our affection. And yet, how 
thankful, how appreciative, and how grate- 
ful we feel that the life of Thomas J. Watson 
touched us here in Kingston and Ulster 
County. 





Some Interesting Facts Regarding Our 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I include therein an 
editorial from one of the great news- 
papers of Michigan, printed and pub- 
lished in the congressional district which 
I represent here in Congress, the Birm- 
ingham Eccentric, of Birmingham, 
Mich., on United States Presidency Is 
Not a One-Man Job. 

It is worth the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and I commend it to 
their reading: 

UNITED STATES PRESIDENCY Is NoT A ONE-MAN 
JOB 

The President of the United States is no 
longer a person. The Presidency is a huge 
bureaucracy. It reads the topman’s mail, 
writes his speeches, dictates his correspond- 
ence, decides who is permitted to talk with 
him, does his research and helps to formu- 
late his judgments and policies. 

When Grover Cleveland was President in 
the 1890’s, his staff consisted of 8 secre- 
taries and clerks, who had 1 telephone. 
Everybody knew who was President then. 
The name was Cleveland. We then had a 
population of 65 million, 
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Mr. Eisenhower has 266 assistants, clerks, 
and stenographers in the While House offices. 
Other functionaries who gather information 
and report directly to him number 809, or 
a total of 1,075. We now have about 167 
million people. 

Since Cleveland’s time, population has in- 
creased approximately 154 percent, and 
presidential assistants about 13,000 percent. 

Other civilian employees of the Executive 
in the Cabinet Departments are as follows; 
State, 20,000; Treasury, 80,000; Defense, 
1,149,000 (this does not include men in uni- 
form); Justice, 31,000; Post Office, 507,000; 
Interior, 57,000; Agriculture, 76,000; Com- 
merce, 42,000; Labor, 5,000; and the last and 
newest Department, created by the present 
administration, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, has 37,000 to keep us well, see that we 
educate ourselves, and nurse us when 
decrepit. 

Grand total of civilian executive employ- 
ees—about 2,004,000. 

In addition, we have 47 other independ- 
ent agencies, with about 343,000 employees. 

No wonder the President is overwhelmed. 

So are we. 





Redtaped Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, with 
the approach of the Fourth of July, I 
thought it would be fitting to recall the 
heroic services to his country of Comdr. 
Charles G. Pape, who is employed in my 
congressional district. Unfortunately 
the redtape of the Army prevents Com- 
mander Pape from receiving a proper 
decoration for his activities. Although 
I saw the Secretary of the Army person- 
ally and I know he did what he could 
the technical regulations of the Army 
forbade that the commander receive the 
decoration he so justly deserves. The 
following editorial from the Jersey Jour- 
nal of August 21, 1955 sets forth the 
facts clearly. However, in gratitude to 
Commander Pape for his glorious ex- 
ploits in behalf of our country, I am 
setting forth this article for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as a trib- 
ute to his patriotism and heroism. The 
editorial follows: 

REDTAPED HERO 

Someone should issue a set of leather 
medals for the Army brass that thought up 
the reasons for withholding a medal for 
Comdr. Charles G. Pape, USNR, of North 
Bergen. 

The facts are clear. The record tells how 
Pape, a Navy engineering officer, worked 
under fire for hours and hours without rest 
in order to get into service the port facili- 
ties at Safi, Africa, so that the Army could 
unload the supplies which enabled us to 
take Casablanca. 

Maj. Gen. E. N. Harmon, who commanded 
that operation, certified the facts and recom- 
mended Pape for a Bronze Star. 

That wasn’t good enough for the Army; 
the Navy officer got no medal and no reason 
for not getting it. 

It seems that the whole matter is bound 
up in a mess of redtape, statutes of limita- 
tions, and the like. Happily, the new Secre- 
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tary of the Army, Wilbur Brucker, has de- 
cided to review the entire matter now that 
the case has been brought to his attention 
by Congressman TUMULTY. 

Hefe’s a perfect opportunity to sacrifice 
a little redtape in the interest of justice and 
unity among the services. 





The Swedish Nightingale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of June 20. 

Bridgeport, the largest city in my dis- 
trict, is well known for many outstand- 
ing attributes. But it is undoubtedly 
thought of most affectionately as the 
birthplace of the greatest showman of 
them all—Phineas T. Barnum. Each 
July 4, the city of Bridgeport goes all out 
in a gala P. T. Barnum festival. In con- 
nection with this year’s event, the city 
was visited last week by the Swedish Am- 
bassador Erik Boheman, who received 
the keys to the city from Mayor Jasper 
McLevy, a symbolic gesture of friend- 
ship toward the Nation which gave Mr. 
Barnum, and the world, the Swedish 
Nightingale, Jenny Lind. 

The editorial follows: 

Our LINK WITH SWEDEN 


What a pleasant bond is constituted be- 
tween the city of Bridgeport, Conn., and the 
nation of Sweden, through the memory of 
Jenny Lind, “the Swedish Nightingale,” who 
attained the peak of her worldwide fame un- 
der the inspired theatrical management of 
Bridgeport’s great showman, P. T. Barnum. 
It is a bond which is treasured on both sides 
and which is kept alive by observance from 
year to year as, for instance, in the presenta- 
tion of the symbolic keys of the city of 
Bridgeport to Swedish Ambassador Erik 
Boheman on Monday morning by Mayor 
Jasper McLevy. 

It was a meeting arranged appropriately 
by the Barnum festival committee, since no 
celebration of the great showman’s life in 
Bridgeport would be complete without the 
story of Jenny Lind coming into it. 

Jenny Lind “had everything” as the saying 
goes—a soprano voice of a scope and beauty 
that occurs perhaps once in a century, with 
a great musical personality and the face and 
figure of a Beautiful woman to crown it all, 
No wonder everybody wanted to see and hear 
her when they were made acquainted with 
the facts. (Barnum took care of that.) 

We cannot help thinking how different the 
situation would have been today when she 
might have performed on radio and televi- 
sion, and .in that manner might have 
reached as great an audience in one evening 
as she did during her lifetime in the middle 
of the last century. But would it have been 
the same? 

For our part we are inclined to say “No.” 
Those actual audiences which fought their 
way into crowded concert halls for the sake 
of getting a glimpse of Miss Lind and hear- 
ing her sing at first hand, were rewarded for 
their pains. The electron waves have never 
been able to carry the same authority or 
glamor and, we doubt, ever will. 
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Lieutenant Robertson Made His Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14, 1956, Lt. John A. Robertson, 31- 
year-old Naval Air Reservist of Birming- 
ham, Ala., died heroically and in the 
highest traditions of the naval service. 
He had just taken off from the United 
States Naval Air Station, Municipal Air- 
port, Birmingham, in an F4U Corsair 
Navy fighter on a routine cross-country 
flight, when a faulty aileron caused loss 
of control of his plane. He had no chance 
to parachute to safety since his plane 
never gained an altitude of more than 
500 feet. 

As Lieutenant Robertson approached 
Tarrant City, a small suburb of Birming- 
ham, trying desperately to extend the 
plane’s glide to an old rock quarry a few 
hundred yards away, he apparently 
abandoned all though of saving himself 
and directed his crippled aircraft to 
crash in an almost deserted street near- 
by. He was killed instantly. 

Without thought to himself, Lieu- 
tenant Robertson waved people on the 
ground below out of his line of flight 
and chose to crash his plane where others 
would not be hurt rather than to try to 
keep it airborne for a few seconds longer. 

The manner of Lieutenant Robertson's 
death will stand as a memorial to the 
courageous qualities possessed by the 
members of America’s Reserve fighting 
force. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp, I include an edi- 
torial account of Lieutenant Robertson's 
death, which appeared in the June 15 
issue of the Birmingham News, one of the 
fine daily newspapers of my district: 
LIEUTENANT ROBERTSON MADE HIS DECISION 

With his plane floundering, controls ap- 
parently not functioning properly, Lt. John 
A. Robertson, of Birmingham, married, the 
father of two, Thursday made the kind of 
decision few are called upon by circumstance 
to make. No harder decision presumably 
could face a human being. 

As his aircraft failed to respond, flying over 
a residential area in Tarrant, the naval of- 
ficer is reported by some who saw him to 
have waved persons below away, and then 
to have steered his crippled craft so that 
instead of crashing into hemes, or into a 
chapel where a number of Vacation Bible 
School children were at play, it plunged into 
an empty-street between houses, indeed, only 
some 35 feet from 1 where 2 men sat upon 
a porch. 

Lieutenant Robertson, reporters, and of- 
ficers examining the facts have concluded, 
chose to take his plane down where others 
might not be hurt, instead of trying to keep 
it up perhaps seconds longer, with time’s 
chanceful prospect that, somehow, he might 
yet get out of it alive. 

The lieutenant died heroically, and not 
only in the service of his country. The deci- 
sion he made was of the highest order. In 
time, that may be some comfort to his fam- 
ily, though it will not now lessen grief which 
this whole community is sharing. 
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Secretary Wilson Deserves Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
evident from a perusal of the transcript 
of the remarks of Secretary of Defense 
Wilson that his use of the word “phony” 
referred to the reporter’s question rather 
than to the move to increase appropria- 
tions to the Air Force by an extra billion 
dollars. Be that as it may, it is also 
quite evident that the furore over the 
use of the word stems from the usual 
alacrity with which the opposition is 
bound to pounce upon an unguarded re- 
mark by an administration leader in an 
election year. 

To say, however, that by appropriating 
a billion dollars, or 10 billions for that 
matter, we shall automatically and over- 
night attain a military advantage, which 
we quite evidently have anyway, is ex- 
tremely phony reasoning, to say the least. 
And when additional billions are appro- 
priated in the face of the refusal of the 
executive department to justify the extra 
money, then we find ourselves in the 
position of having the Congress dictate 
our miltiary strategy, which in our sys- 
tem logically rests with the Executive. 
And when we have a group of amateur 
military strategists in the Congress pit- 
ting their judgment against the con- 
sidered opinion of the greatest military 
strategist this age has produced—narhely 
President Eisenhower—then the argu- 
ment for additional money becomes 
ridiculous, if not phony. 

I am glad to note that the editor of a 
leading daily newspaper in my district, 
the Daily Local. News, West Chester, Pa., 
entertains somewhat the same views, and 
I am pleased to include his article with 
these remarks: 

[From the West Chester (Pa.) Daily Local 
News of June 23, 1956] 
Mr. WILSON Is DIFFERENT 

This is written in defense of those Gov- 
ernment officials who believe in speaking 
plainly. 

Right now it’s Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson, former head of General Motors, a 
hard-hitting businessman who speaks his 
mind and who knows nothing about the 
niceties of diplomatic language and, further- 
more, shows no inclination to learn. 

For this fact, we are thankful. There are 
enough officeholders in Washington so care- 
ful as to what they say and how they say it 
that they never get anything said. Not so, 
Mr. Wilson. 

The Senate is up in the air today because 
he referred to congressional efforts to boost 
Air Force funds as phony. As a result the 
news dispatches out of Washington are 
carrying the names of Senators who jumped 
to their feet indignantly and demanded that 
something be done with Mr. Wilson for mak- 
ing such a remark. It served one good pur- 
pose, however. It got into print the names 
of some Senators of whom we had never 
heard. 

One Member, Senator Lynpon JoHNSON, of 
Texas, called the remark “revolting to all 
patriotic Americans.” That's typical of the 
way Texans talk. Stuart SyYMINGTON, 
Democrat, of Missouri, a former Air Force 
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Secretary who may be a dark horse at the 
Democratic Convention this summer, said: 
“The usefulness of this Cabinet member has 
come to an end.” That’s the unpardonable 
sin in the Senate, jumping at conclusions. 
And Senator StrLes Bripces, of New Hamp- 
shire, leading Republican on the Armed 
Services Committee, said he was “amazed 
and shocked.” Come, come, Senator, surely 
it can’t be that bad to a man who has been 
in the Senate 20 years. 

After the defense chief said what he diu, 
he admitted to reporters that “maybe I 
shouldn’t have said it.” Later, however, he 
said: “But it’s all right.” Explaining fur- 
ther, Mr. Wilson remarked that what he 
really wanted to do was to declare “in my 
shop language” that any increase in the Air 
Force budget was “unnecessary” and would 
not stand “analysis.” He added that he 
would like to see the people “who vote for 
the expenditure also vote for the taxes to 
produce the money to pay for it.” He has 
a good point there for he has put himself 
in the position of telling Congress not to 
give him so much money to spend, and that 
is indeed a unique position in these days. 
He’s in a class by himeelf. 

When Senator Sam J. Ervin, North Caro- 
lina Democrat, heard of Wilson’s phony 
speech, his blood pressure shot up as he 
exclaimed: “He is much more concerned 
about the security of dollars than of our na- 
tional defense.” 

That’s a phony if we ever heard one. It’s 
Wilson’s turn to become indignant and de- 
mand a retraction. 





Whither Tito? That’s Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from the 
June 24 issue of the Detroit Free Press 
by Roscoe Drummond entitled “Whither 
Tito? That’s Question”: 

WHITHER Trro? THAT’S QUESTION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—The question most often 
asked about Marshal Tito’s visit to Moscow, 
as a means of trying to measure what is 
happening, seems to me to miss the mark. 

It is a leading question and almost inevi- 
tably brings a misleading answer. 

The question is: Have the new Soviet lead- 
ers taken Yugoslavia’s Tito into the Kremlin 
camp? 

The honest answer is “No”; but it is the 
question that is wrong, not the answer. 

The real question is not whether Tito was 
taken into the Kremlin camp but whether 
he walked in voluntarily, sat down and felt 
quaintly at home. 

It is going to be very tempting, very easy, 
for the West to drop Tito like a hot hammer 
and sickle and maybe the time will come 
when we should.” But it would be foolish 
not to wait for a fuller disclosure of exactly 
where Tito is taking his country. 

If he is to become an uncritical ally of 
everything the Kremlin wants, there is no 
reason why the United States should help 
strengthen Yugoslavia in order that Yugo- 
slavia can more effectively work for the same 
anti-West ends Moscow seeks. 

Tito’s conduct throughout his visit to Mos- 
cow seems to me to raise the gravest doubts 
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about where he is headed, and I should think 
that we would need to take a hard, new look 
before deciding whether Yugoslavia is a 
trustworthy neutral. 

But all the evidence is not on one side and 
it is possible that after the first warm glow 
of Soviet hospitality, Tito may see some 
things a little differently. 

Bear in mind that Tito has asserted his 
independence and equality at the front door 
of the Kremlin. It was Khrushchev and 
Bulganin who came to Tito, not Tito who 
went to them. 

In 1948 Tito threw off the discipline of 
Stalin. Now in the joint communique from 
Moscow Tito has successfully asserted the 
independence of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party from Kremlin dictation. He forced the 
Soviet leaders to recognize in principle the 
equal status of non-Soviet Communist 
parties. 

But of what value is it to the free world 
to have Tito successfully flaunt his inde- 
pendence before the Soviet leaders, if he 
uses that independence to follow uncriti- 
cally, almost totally, the Soviet line? 

It seems to me that there are signifi- 
cant changes in Tito’s foreign policy and 
that they are almost wholly anti-Western, 
pro-Soviet. 

In the past, Tito hds said that the future 
of Formosa ought to be settled by peaceful 
means. But in Moscow, he said that the 
future of Formosa ought to be settled in 
accordance with the rights of Communist 
China—in other words, given to Red China 
forthwith. 

In the past, Tito has said that East-West 
disarmament ought not to be made condi- 
tional upon the reunification of Germany. 
This time he said that we ought to recog- 
nize the existence of two Germanies. 

If Tito uses his equality to hew to the 
Soviet line voluntarily, he would be even a 
more useful ally of Soviet purposes. 

All the facts are not yet in. We need to 
wait and see—but not too long. 





Los Angeles Examiner’s New Format 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week the Los Angeles Exami- 
ner introduced a new typographical de- 
sign and format. I wish to extend my 
congratulations to Publisher Franklin S. 
Payne and Editor Warden Woolard for 
this innovation which will benefit the 
readers of this great newspaper. 

At this point I include in the Recorp 
an editorial from the Examiner of Mon- 
day, June 25, 1956, which sets forth the 
policies which guide the newspaper. The 
editorial follows: 

Our New EXAMINER 

Today’s Examiner establishes a journalis- 
tic landmark in the fine art of newspaper 
design and typography. 

It has been made entirely new, with three 
Purposes in mind. 

The first is to give our readers a newés- 
paper that will be beautiful in aspect and 
also be read with fluency and ease. 

We are confident that has been accom- 
plished. 

The second aim is to add important, en- 
tertaining and provacative features and 
writers to the great array of old favorites 
who have won such popularity among our 
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readers. This, too, we believe we have ac- 
complished and hope our regular readers as 
well as the new friends will enjoy the many 
reader bonuses. 

The third purpose is deeper and more im- 
portant. 

It is to make the Examiner an exact re- 
flection of the vibrant and creative spirit of 
Southern California, and also a guidepost to 
its progress. 

This requires a newspaper that is inde- 
pendent politically, that informs its readers 
accurately and impartially, and whose edi- 
torial policy is invariably to further the best 
interests of our country and our community. 

Beautiful design and typography alone 
cannot do that. ; 

It can only be done by a spirit of enlight- 
ened dedication to the welfare of the imme- 
diate and greater community we serve. 

This means greater and wider emphasis 
on principles the Examiner has always up- 
held. They spring from the deep conviction 
that our first duty is to give people the facts, 
and to comment on the facts with intelli- 
gence, courage and integrity. 

This attitude applies to everything that 
touches our lives and fortunes as Americans: 
education, social stability, spiritual and 
moral values, the arts and sciences, com- 
merce and industry—but above all, the heart 
and soul of our entire society, which are 
American freedom and justice. 

That is a large order to fulfill. We are 
unalterably pledged to do so. 

The new Examiner we firmly believe to be 
the ideal instrument for the purpose. 

Its new dress, its new features, its con- 
sructive action in public affairs and its inde- 
pendent spirit, form a single unit in the 
work we have set out to do. 

As it progresses and unfolds, we shall 
count as our greatest reward the share we 
had in accomplishing it with the people of 
Southern California. 





Postmasters Asked To Deliver Speech 
Praising Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herewith 
an article appearing in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on June 20, 1956. The 
article, entitled ‘“Postmasters Asked To 
Deliver Speech Praising Administration,” 
follows: 

PosTMASTERS ASKED To DELIVER SPEECH 
PRAISING ADMINISTRATION—COPIES OF TEXT 
PREPARED IN WASHINGTON DISTRIBUTED BY 
REGIONAL Post OFFICE HERE 
Copies of a proposed standard speech prais- 

ing the Eisenhower administration and the 

“dynamic leadership” of Postmaster General 

Arthur E. Summerfield, were sent to all first 

and second-class postmasters in Missouri, 

Iowa, and Arkansas from the post office’s 

regional office in St. Louis with the request 

that they present it before various groups, 
the Post-Dispatch was told today. 

George J. Gross, assistant to the regional 
director of the post office here, said he re- 
ceived the prepared speech from Washing- 
ton. He sent it last August 30 to the post- 
masters with a memorandum which said, “It 
is requested that the attached speech for 
postmasters be used before business, civic, 
and church groups and/or radio and televi- 
sion interviews.” 


The memorandum said that “in every in- 
stance” copies of any talks presented should 
be available for local press outlets in event 
the speech was delivered. 

CITES DEPICIT REDUCTION 


The text of the prepared speech praised the 
Eisenhower administration for having “dras- 
tically reduced the annual postal deficit. In 
1952 the deficit was $727 million; in 1954 it 
was down to $399 million; and in 1955 it will 
be about $365 million despite substantial in- 
creases in wages and salaries and other 
employee benefits.” 

The eight-page speech continued with con- 
siderable detail on “the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the Post Office Department 
under the leadership of Postmaster General 
Summerfield.” 

In the field of employee relations the 
speech said that “great strides have been 
made. The lot of the postal people has im- 
proved greatly. * * * They are aware of 
these and other advantages resulting from 
what the present administration has done to 
protect the Federal worker and give him 
greater benefits under overall personnel pol- 
icies which clearly reflect the friendly climate 
toward Federal employees that now prevails 
in Washington.” 

MORE ACHIEVEMENTS 


“In concluding let me emphasize tHat the 
accomplishments in your Post Office Depart- 
ment are being matched in other branches 
of your Federal Government,” the text con- 
tinued. “They are, in actuality, the prelimi- 
nary steps to more magnificent achievements 
in the future. 

“Every source, every economic guidepost, 
shows that this present year of 1955 will be 
the greatest year in the history of our na- 
tional economy. This peacetime prosperity, 
not based on the whirligig of inflationary 
forces artifically created by manmade 
crises, is a solid platform from which to ad- 
vance rapidly and far. 

“The program for all America is rooted in 
the tried and proved American formula—in- 
dividual freedom plus competition plus group 
cooperation equals prosperity for all, fairly 
shared. When enacted in its entirety, the 
program will guarantee that the America our 
children and their children inherit will be a 
better, a stronger, a nobler home for hu- 
man living.” 





Survivors’ Benefits for Our Military— 
Reserves Versus Regulars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on Saturday, June 23, 1956. The edi- 
torial, entitled “Reserves Versus Regu- 
lars,” follows: 

RESERVES VERSUS REGULARS 

With the submission of the Bradley report 
embodying suggested changes in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, there has been a great 
deal of comment and controversy revolving 
about the Government’s obligation to its 
civilian soldiers. 

In the midst of this hullabaloo, the prob- 
lems of the career soldiers have been almost 
obscured. It is time to take a hard look 
at the Regular Establishment, the core 
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around which any expansion of the military 
in time of war must revolve. 

In recent years, the discouraging fact is 
that the United States has done vastly better 
for its civilians who have gone into the 
military service in time of war or crisis on 
a voluntary or draft basis and who have been 
on active service as Reserves than we have 
done for the professional soldier who makes 
military service a career. 

This is due, of course, almost entirely to 
the fact that the veterans and reserve groups 
representing the civilian soldier have main- 
tained a continual pressure campaign, 
whereas a professional soldier has no lobby- 
ist to fight for him. 

A typical example of this inequality which 
presently exists can be illustrated by the case 
of two captains, one a reservist and the other 
a regular, with identical family situations, 
killed in the same aircraft crash. The family 
of the Reserve officer would receive twice as 
much as the family of the Regular officer, 
while the widow of the reservist will receive 
almost four times as much as that of the 
Regular after the children come of age. 

The widow of a reserve captain with three 
children under age 18 would receive $661 a 
month, whereas the widow of a regular cap- 
tain with three children of identical ages 
would receive $264. The widow of the Re- 
serve captain would receive $264 when the 
children come of age and on reaching age 65 
would receive $317 a month, while the widow 
of the Regular captain would receive $70 a 
month when the children are of age and only 
$123 a month at age 65. 

This illustration simply shouts the ques- 
tion, ‘““‘Why be a regular?” And it is multi- 
plied in actual operations thousands of times 
a@ year. 

Perhaps the answer is not that we have 
paid the Reserve dependents too much but 
that we have paid Regular officers’ depend- 
ents too little. 

The Nation must depend on its Regular 
Establishment in times of peace just as much 
as in times of war. The benefits between 
the Reserve and the Regular must be equal- 
ized if we are to continue to have a regular 
establishment with high reenlistment rates, 
and with a morale sufficiently high to be the 
core of an expanded Military Establishment 
if war should come. 





International Toastmistress Clubs, Inc., 
Conference Has Original Narration 
With Observation of Pledge of Allegi- 
ance to the Flag of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with my emphasis upon the revised 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States wherein the two words 
“under God” were officially inserted in 
said pledge, it came to my attention that 
the Southwest Region Conference of In- 
ternational Toastmistress Clubs, Inc., 
were to be in conference in Long Beach, 
Los Angeles County, Calif., June 2 and 3, 
1956. This region includes the clubs 
located in California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Japan, and the Hawaiian Islands. In 
that region are 152 clubs and at the con- 
ference there were 534 members regis- 
tered. 
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The narration hereinafter set forth 
having been written by Lee Adelman, of 
Lynwood, in the great 23d congressional 
district, I asked permission for unani- 
mous consent to insert the text of the 
full ceremonies in the Appendix of our 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter hereinafter set forth to me, 
dated June 9, 1956, identifies the origi- 
nators of this very interesting and in- 
formative and unique ceremony and no 
doubt this splendid idea will be adapted 
by many organizations and clubs of 
American citizens who wish to further 
emphasize their ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag of the United States. 

I am sure you and all my distinguished 
colleagues desire to join me in compli- 
menting the International Toastmistress 
Clubs on this worthy achievement: 

JUNE 9, 1956. 
Hon. Ciype DOYLE, 
1030 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sik: This is your permission to insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD the narration 
of our presentation of the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as it was given at the recent confer- 
ence of the southwest region, I. T. C., held in 
the Wilton Hotel, Long Beach, Calif., June 2 
and 3, 1956, provided due credit is given to 
the two undersigned. 

The idea for this particular style originated 
with Grace Payne Hall, of Altadena, Calif.; 
and the narration and presentation on the 
program was the assignment of Lee Adel- 
mann, of Lynwood, Calif. 

We are honored to have this inserted in the 
“CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by such a distin- 
guished person as you, Mr. Dov te. 

GRACE PAYNE HALL. 

ALTADENA, CALIF. 

LEE ADELMANN, 

LYNwoOop, CALIF. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


(Narration by Lee Adelmann, chairman, 
Council No. 10, Southwest Region, ITC, 
June 2, 1956) 

Purpose: In repeating our Pledge of Alle- 
giance we should savor the exact implication 
and obligation of every word. In light of a 
better understanding, we will reflect an in- 
creased beauty and sincerity in our delivery. 

Leader: Will you repeat with me, following 
the outline placed at each table, and please 
take special note, there are no pauses nor 
punctuation in the first portion that we will 
repeat as a group. 

Group: “I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to the re- 
public for which it stands——” 

Leader: The flag is the symbol of our coun- 
try. It represents to the nations of the 
world a “Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” We have just 
promised our support and undivided loyalty 
to our democratic way of life, and to defend 
that right at home and abroad. 

Group: “One Nation under God, indivi- 
sible.” 

Leader: We have become a united nation, 
but the cost has been great. Men have 
fought and died that this Nation might live. 
Throughout the ice, snow, and starvation of 
Valley Forge; through the humid jungles and 
coral islands of the Pacific; and on the bar- 
ren hills of Korea; across the land of Con- 
tinental Europe; in the air; on the sea and 
beneath it’s surface; they have prevented 
the enemy from invading our shores. Be- 
cause of their courage and sacrifice, we here 
today are safe and enjoy our freedoms. 

Our leaders, with God’s help have always 
tried to solve differences of opinion by arbi- 
tration with honor. Lincoln said, “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 
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Today, as in Lincoln’s day, we have grave 
issues of policy that must be decided: But 
let us not lose our family solidarity in the 
attempt. Let us be tolerant of the other 
person's viewpoint, and conscientiously strive 
for a meeting of minds. 

As we say “one Nation,” let us each be 
deeply aware that we are one in principles 
and ideals—and differ only in our ways of 
preserving our mutual objectives. 

Group: “with liberty and justice for all.” 

Leader: There is no restriction expressed 
here. Let us not express a vow we do not 
intend to fulfill. These few words require 
some heart searching—let us all do it. 

Now that we have clarified, each in his 
own mind, our feeling on this sincere and 
inspiring expression of our belief. Let us 
repeat together, uninterrupted the “Pledge 
of Allegiance’’—with our faith in it’s inter- 
pretation obvious to all who listen. 

Please rise, have both hands empty. 
Place the right hand over your heart, and 
give every word its full meaning. 

All “I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one Nation un- 
der God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 

(Please be seated.) 

Leader: The red stripes for courage, the 
white for liberty and justice for all, the stars 
of every State on the field of loyalty. That's 
Old Glory. 

Long may she wave, over the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 


Foreign Aid’s Failures Prove Cut Long 
Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorD, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from the 
June 24 edition of the Detroit Free Press 
entitled, “Foreign Aid’s Failures Prove 
Cut Long Overdue”: 

FOREIGN AlID’s FAILUREs PRovE Cur LONG 

OVERDUE 
(By John S. Knight) 


Since World War II, United States tax- 
payers have shucked out $55 billion in for- 
eign aid. 

This lavish spending program began with 
the so-called Marshall plan which, we were 
told, was a temporary arrangement to help 
rehabilitate Europe and restore the war-torn 
continent to economic heaith. 

But, as with all Government spending, we 
have seen not an end to foreign aid, but 
actually a series of increasing commitments 
all over the world. 

From Harry Truman’s ECA to President 
Eisenhower's ICA, such alphabetical agencies 
as MSA and FOA have poured out an unend- 
ing stream of dollars. In fact, foreign aid 
seems now to have become a permanent part 
of our foreign policy. 

SELLING THE PEOPLE THE SAME OLD BUNK 

No one begrudged helping Europe to re- 
cover from the ravages of World WarII. But 
Europe has long since been enjoying years of 
prosperity. 

Yet the clamor for more and more aid has 
been outshouting all objections. True, the 
House of Representatives finally summoned 
up enough courage to slash the administra- 
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tion’s $4.9 billion foreign aid bill by $1.1 bil- 
lion. But the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has tentatively restored $700 mil- 
lion of this cut under pressure of adminis- 
tration claims that great injury will be done 
if the House's slash is allowed to stand. 
This is the same line of bunk that was sold 
to the American people when our dollars 
were supposed to be winning friends, build- 
ing alliances, and buying off communism, 


A POLICY OF INTEREST 


But the record shows, as stated so well by 
a French editor, Raymond Cartier, “the de- 
cline of every liberated country into com- 
munism or neutralism” and “the dizzy 
growth of anti-Americanism in decolonized 
Asia.” 

Mr. Cartier mentions that “boundless 
idealism * * * a ‘good will’ concept of for- 
eign policy * * * still reign firmly in Wash- 
ington.” 

But, he adds, “there would be less anti- 
Americanism in the world if America aban- 
doned its philanthropic aspiration, its voca- 
tion of Santa Claus, its transcendential 
morality, all its missionary trappings, all its 
Boy Scout gear, and if, at last, it followed 
openly and intelligently the policy of its own 
interest.” 

This is sound advice. 
Of course not. 

We will keep on with our meddling into the 
lives and habits of people who either do not 
like or are not yet ready for a Coca Cola 
civilization. 


CAVES TO MANSIONS AND BACK AGAIN 


The Hoover studies show that FOA moved 
& group of Italians out of their hillside caves 
and built them a modern village. The caves 
had to be sealed with cement to keep these 
people from moving back. 

In Iran, ICA spent $1.2 million for a road 
to a dam that was never built. ICA also in- 
vested half a million dollars for a survey of 
Egypt's industrial potential. The report is 
gathering dust in an Egyptian file cabinet. 

These may seem like small items in our 
multi-billion-dollar adventures in foreign 
aid, but they are not untypical of what goes 
on abroad in our naive attempt to repackage 
the world American style. 


OPPORTUNITIES VS. BENEFITS 


The incredible John Foster Dulles cries for 
more foreign aid to win friends; then scares 
the daylights out of our European allies by 
his shrill outbursts against the presently 
smiling Russians. 

Two-way Tito, the Yugoslav Communist 
who shot down several of our airmen some 
years back, is an old timer on the United 
States handout list. But Russian Defense 
Minister Zhukov assured Tito last week that 
in the event of war, the Soviet Union would 
fight “shoulder to shoulder” with Yugo- 
slavia. 

At Oxford, former President Harry Truman 
declared that “every person born in the 20th 
century is entitled to the benefits of the 20th 
century.” 

As our barber said: “Harry can talk plainer 
than that.” It may be presumed, however, 
that Truman means the United States, with 
its 5 percent of the world’s population, is 
somehow responsible for raising the living 
standards of the other 95 percent. 

Had Truman substituted “opportunities” 
for “benefits,” he would have sounded more 
like a statesman, and less like a politician, 


PLENTY OF PLACES FOR OUR MONEY 


The fuzzy thinking on foreign aid is not 
found exclusively in Washington. All of the 
professional do-gooders, the one-worlders, 
and a large segment of a gullible public pro- 
fess to believe that the world would collapse 
of these appropriations were cut. 

Yet state and local taxes are rising, billions 
must be spent for a national highway system, 
new schools and mental insttiutions are 
needed, colleges and universities seek addi- 


But will we take it? 
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tional funds and no relief from high Federal 
taxes is in sight. 

But typically, we stubbornly refuse to pur- 
sue our own enlightened self-interest. 


THROUGH PROPER CHANNELS 


The desirability of assisting other nations 
to solve their economic problems is not open 
to argument. 

But let us do it with loans through the 
World Bank, or by privately financed ar- 
rangements that are mutually beneficial. 

The World Bank, under the leadership of 
President Eugene Black, has been tremen- 
dously effective in meeting these situations. 
Black, recently described by Time as “the 
world’s leading salesman of the benefits of 
capitalism,” is no mere dispenser of funds. 
His loans are safeguarded by conditions 
which meet sound business principles. 

Our Government, on the other hand, un- 
realistically prefers the outdated handout 
method which has provoked nationalistic 
antagonisms everywhere. 

OUR AID PROGRAM NEEDS REVIEW 

Our whole foreign-aid program is sadly 
in need of review. Are its benefits com- 
mensurate with the costs? Is it being 
wisely administered? Should it be a con- 
tinuing element of our foreign policy? 

The restlessness that is now evident in 
Congress over the cost of foreign aid is an 
encouraging development. 

Neither Democratic Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
SON nor Republican Leader WirtimaM PF. 
KNOWLAND is satisfied that the administra- 
tion has made a good case. 

Since nothing will be done in a campaign 
year, the next administration, whether it 
be Republican or Democratic, should face 
up to this problem and produce some 
answers. 

STILL TIME FOR CUTS 

Meanwhile, the Senate would do well to 
follow the example of the House and whack 
at least $1 billion from the $4.9 billion re- 
quested by the White House. 

Senator GEorGE BENDER, Republican, of 
Ohio, says he will vote for the bill because 
the President is for it and “he knows more 
about foreign aid than I do.” 

The question should not be resolved by 
voting blindly for the President’ recommen- 
dations. 

The President can be wrong, and I think 
he is wrong in this instance. 

A $1 billion cut in foreign aid will not 
damage our prestige in the world, as has been 
claimed. 

On the contrary, it may even win us 4 
grudging measure of respect in those areas 
where we most need it. 





Dio Indicted Here in Union Sellout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
another case of labor racketeering was 
reported in the New York Times June 
20, 1956. It furnishes another example 
of the need for a determined, objective, 
and responsible investigation of labor 
racketeering by the Federal Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article from 
the New York Times of June 20, 1956, 
entitled “Dio Indicted Here in Union 
Sellout”: 


Dro INDICTED HERE IN UNION SELLOUT— 
ACCUSED oF $30,000 BrizEry PLor To Guar- 
ANTEE LABOR PEACE TO Two CONCERNS 


A New York County grand jury returned 
an indictment yesterday against a racketeer 
described by District Attorney Frank 5s, 
Hogan as “one of the most powerful under- 
world figures in the field of labor.” 

John Dioguardia, better known as Johnny 
Dio, a 42-year-old hoodlum previously con- 
victed of extortion and State income tax 
evasion, was named in a four-count true bill 
accusing him of conspiracy to accept $30,000 
in bribes. 

Indicted with him in an alleged plot to sell 
out a legitimate union and guarantee free- 
dom from labor trouble to two electro- 
plating companies were officials of two local 
unions with strong racket ties. 

One was Samuel Goldstein, president of 
Local 239 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. This union started as a unit 
of the old United Automobile Workers, AFL, 
in the days when Dio was its regional di- 
rector here. 

The other indicted unionist was Max 
Chester, secretary-treasurer of Local 405 of 
the Retail Clerks International Association 
until he was expelled by the parent union 
last March. His ouster came after his indict- 
ment in another case on shakedown charges. 

Dio, who now describes himself as a “labor 
consultant,” is vice president and sole officer 
of an organization called Equitable Research 
Associates, with offices at 250 West 57th 
Street. 

Assistant District Attorney Harold A. 
Birns, who presented the evidence against 
the three men to the grand jury, said his 
investigation showed that the Dio organiza- 
tion was in the business of “selling labor 
peace for a price.” 

So confident was Dio of his ability to con- 
trol unions that he offered to post a $50,000 
bond to assure fulfillment of his commit- 
ment to bar strikes in the two companies, 
Mr. Birns reported. 

The conspirators actually collected $10,000, 
according to Mr. Hogan, but their confidence 
in their ability to deliver labor peace proved 
misplaced. The union they were seeking to 
dislodge, a unit of the left-wing United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, in- 
dependent, refused to have anything to do 
with them. 

HICKEY TO INVESTIGATE 


The indictment of Goldstein brought a 
new investigation last night into Dio’s influ- 
ence in the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. Thomas L. Hickey, international 
vice president of the truck union, said he 
would look into all aspects of the affairs of 
local 239. 

Mr. Hickey said he had questioned Gold- 
stein in response to earlier complaints of 
shady activities by the local. At that time, 
Mr. Hickey declared, Goldstein said he had 
nothing to do with Dio—that he hated him, 
in fact. 

“It must be a case of love and hate being 
the same thing,” Mr. Hickey observed wryly. 

Dio’s role in obtaining charters for seven 
newly established teamster locals already is 
under study by District Attorney Hogan and 
United States Attorney Paul W. Williams. 
Six of the locals are carryovers from Dio’s 
term as regional director of the auto union, 
recently renamed the Allied Industrial Union. 

Mr. Hogan has named Dio and Anthony 
(Tony Ducks) Corallo as the spearheads of 
an underworld drive to capture control of 
the teamsters joint council here. The dis- 
trict attorney called Goldstein a go-between 
in the relations between Dio and Corallo. 
He said both had thrown their power behind 
John J. O’Rourke in his fight to oust Martin 
T. Lacey as president of the union council. 

In an unrelated development yesterday the 
United States court of appeals refused to up- 
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set a Federal court injunction restraining Mr. 
O’Rourke or the international union from 
taking any steps to remove Mr. Lacey. How- 
ever, the court did clear the way for a hear- 
ing by the union’s general executive board on 
& Lacey appeal in connection with the coun- 
mg bitterly disputed election last February 
HOFFA PRESSES FOR ACTION 


Lawyers for Mr. Lacey and his rival signed 
a stipulation agreeing that the original in- 
junction by Judge Edmund L. Palmieri 
should not prevent processing of the appeal 
within the union. However, it was specified 
that no decision dislodging Mr. Lacey from 
his $25,000-a-year post could be made effec- 
tive without court review. 

James R. Hoffa, midwest teamster chief 
and principal supporter of Mr. O’Rourke, was 
reported pressing for quick action by the 
parent union to declare his candidate the 
election victor. However, Dave Beck, the 
union’s president, was understood to be re- 
luctant to get caught in the middle of the 
Lacey-O’Rourke battle. 

How the parent union rules on. 16 chal- 
lenged ballots and on 49 impounded votes 
cast by the 7 new locals will determine which 
teamster official is declared the winner. 

With the joint council rendered virtually 
ineffective by the internal battle, Mr. Beck 
has notified all teamster locals in this city 
that a special organizing office has been set 
up here to carry on the unionization func- 
tions that would normally be performed by 
the council. 

Joseph Konowe, secretary-treasurer of the 
Merchandising and Distribution Employees 
Union, Local 210, was named as Mr. Beck’s 
personal representative in charge of the new 
office. In a circular letter, Mr. Beck said 
the office was to be devoid of all person- 
alities and politics. He added that it was 
to operate on a basis of organizing activity 
exclusively. 

When the idea of a special New York head- 
quarters was set forth originally at a meet- 
ing of the union’s executive board in Hono- 
lulu 3 months ago, Mr. Beck and the board 
declared that one of its functions would 
be to establish all necessary procedure to 
guarantee clean, honorable trade-union con- 
duct. However, there was no mention of 
antiracketeering in his notice to the locals 
here. 

DIO PLEADS INNOCENT 

Dio, who lives at 109 Freeport Avenue, 
Point Lookout, L. I., pleaded innocent to 
the conspiracy and bribery indictment in 
general sessions court yesterday. A simi- 
lar plea was entered by Goldstein, whose 
home is at 210-01 Northern Boulevard, 
Flushing, Queens. Both were freed in $2,500 
bail. 

Chester, who is at liberty in $15,000 bail 
on his March extortion indictment, informed 
the district attorney that he would surren- 
der this morning. His home is at 61-11 
229th Street, Douglaston, Queens. 

The story of intrigue and failure that led 
the three men into court started last June 
when Leonard Kornblum, a partner in the 
Kings Electro Plating Co., of Brooklyn, and 
the Kings Automatic Plating Co., of Maspeth, 
Queens, complained to friends that he was 
having union trouble. 

The union was local 475 of the United 
Electrical Workers. It had been bargaining 
agent for the 150 Brooklyn electroplaters for 
19 years and it had represented the 50 Queens 
workers for 5 years. One friend told Mr. 
Kornblum that if he wanted to get the 
union off his back, Chester would prove “the 
answer to your prayers.” 

That, according to Mr. Hogan, led to some 
collective bargaining between the business- 
man and Chester, not over wages and hours, 
but over how much Chester should be paid 
for his services. 

Chester, then in command of local 405 of 
the retail clerks, set an asking price of 
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$35,000, but came down to $30,000 after 
bringing Dio and Goldstein into the picture, 


SUGGESTED MOVE TO YONKERS 


At one stage the three adventurers pro- 
posed that Mr. Kornblum move his Brooklyn 
plant to one of the abandoned mills of the 
Alexander Smith Carpet Co., in Yonkers. 
But this project fell through when Officials 
of the electrical union reminded the com- 
pany that their contract required high- 
severence payments to any stranded workers. 
It also specified that the electrical local 
would continue as bargaining agent in the 
new location. 

The three suspects then concentrated on 
efforts to stop a threatened strike at the 
Queens plant. They said they would infil- 
trate the electrical local and arrange for a 
decertification election that would switch 
the bargaining rights to Chester’s local. 
Again their efforts came to nothing, but Mr. 
Kornblum never got back the $10,000 he paid 
them in two installments during his trusting 
period. 

Mr. Hogan expressed no sympathy for Mr. 
Kornblum’s loss. The prosecutor said the 
businessman had paid money to escape deal- 
ing with an honest union and had chosen 
instead to “deal with corrupt union Officials 
who, for a price, offered to accompany any 
employer who didn’t care to be burdened 
by the standards of legitimate unionism.” 

Each of the indicted men could receive a 
maximum sentence of 4 years in jail and 
$2,000 fine. 





People Do Want Good Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include herewith an article from the 
current issue of Textile Labor by the 
former mayor of Philadelphia, the Hon- 
orable Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 

Mayor Clark’s outstanding record as 
head of a great city government is an 
achievement that won him the respect 
and admiration of citizens of Philadel- 
phia and the people of Pennsylvania. 
Liberals and progressives in Democratic, 
Republican, and independent groups 
have joined in commending Mr. Clark as 
an able exponent of the kind of govern- 
mental philosophy that is needed in the 
Nation’s Capitol. His strong character, 
vision, courage and humanitarian prin- 
ciples well qualify him to serve Pennsyl- 
vania as a United States Senator. 

In introducing the former mayor to its 
readers, Textile Labor commented: 

Clark, like Franklin D. Roosevelt before 
him, is an aristocrat whose deep feeling for 
democracy made him a liberal. A graduate 
of private schools, Harvard and Pennsylvania, 
he made his political debut in support of 
Al Smith in 1928. 

After service as an Air Force officer in 
World War IT he became leader of the reform 
-movement he describes in this article. He 
was elected city controller in 1949 and mayor 
2 years later. Currently he is the Democratic 
candidate for the United States Senate. 


Through the miracle of television 
Mayor Clark became well known and re- 
spected in my district and in many com- 
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munities surrounding Philadelphia. He 
inspires confidence and possesses the 
quality of leadership needed in these 
most serious times. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks this 
Philadelphia story published in the cur- 
rent issue of Textile Labor: 

PEOPLE Do Want Goop GOVERNMENT 
(By Joseph S. Clark, Jr.) 

For 67 years—from 1884 to 1951—Phila- 
delphia was ruled by an unbroken succes- 
sion of Republican mayors and Republican 
city councils. Since 1951 it has geen gov- 
erned by a Democratic reform administra- 
tion which won election in 1951 by a ma- 
jority of 120,000 votes, and reelection in 1955 
by an even larger margin. 

What caused this upheaval, which has been 
hailed as one of the most significant events 
in the recent history of American city gov- 
ernment? Is it of purely local significance, 
of interest only to the 2 million citizens 
of the Quaker City? Or are there broader 
implications in this Philadelphia story? 

It seems to me that the peaceful revolu- 
tion which removed the label “corrupt and 
contented” from America’s third largest city, 
and converted it into a Mecca to which stu- 
dents of city government from all over the 
world are now making mass pilgrimages, has 
given much cause for rejoicing to those of 
us who believe that politics in America is 
making steady and sometimes spectacular 
progress. 

There was only 1 issue in Philadelphia’s 
elections of 1951 and 1955. That issue was 
good, honest, liberal government in city hall. 
The Democrats won in 1951 because they 
promised to give the people this kind of 
government. They won again in 1955 be- 
cause the voters felt that they had made 
good on this promise. 

The appeal of this issue cut across all 
traditional party lines. While the Demo- 
cratic Party became the standard-bearer of 
reform in Philadelphia, the good government 
victories were actually won by a coalition of 
many forces. 

A look at voter registration will illustrate 
what I mean. In 1951, 700,000 voters were 
registered as Republicans and less than 
400,000 as Democrats, but in the mayoralty 
election 450,000 voted Democratic and only 
325,000 Republican. In all presidential elec- 
tions since 1936 Philadelphia voters had 
similarly disregarded their nominal regis- 
trations; Philadelphia had gone Democratic 
by whopping majorities for Roosevelt in 
1936, 1940, and 1944, and by a small margin 
for Truman in 1948. But the election of 
1951 was the first in which Philadelphians 
declared their independence from party 
labels in the selection of a mayor, a district 
attorney and the city council. The Demo- 
crats won because they were joined by both 
branches of the trade union movement, 
scores of normally nonpartisan civic organi- 
zations and thousands of independents. 

Lesson No. 1 from the Philadelphia story: 
The American voter has come of age. His 
vote can no longer be delivered by party 
bosses and party hacks. He thinks and acts 
for himself. The controlled vote is becom- 
ing more and more a thing of the past. 

Lesson No. 2: Americans are expecting in- 
creasing services from all levels of govern- 
ment, and they expect these services to be 
rendered honestly and efficiently. 

Traditionally we have mistrusted govern- 
ment. From our frontier days we have car- 
ried into the 20th century the naive belief 
that politics is unimportant, that the strong 
can take care of their own, and that the 
least government is the best government. 
There has been a serious lag between the 
realities of a day in which we have dele- 
gated more and more vital functions to 
government to do collectively what we can- 
not accomplish individually, and an ideol- 
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ogy which looks upon the politician with 
disrespect, if not contempt, and which has, 
consequently, discouraged many of our best 
and ablest people from entering government. 

For 67 years Philadelphians got the kind 
of city government which they deserved as 
long as a majority of them persisted in this 
old-fashioned attitude. They got either no 
services from city hall, or they had to buy 
what little service they got by selling their 
votes to one of the most ruthless political 
machines in history. They got subways 
which had never heard the rumblings of a 
train, but whose construction had enriched 
the contractors who built them. They had 
a police force which protected the rackets 
and swung its clubs on union picket lines 
at the bidding of the machine and its finan- 
cial beneficiaries. You were admitted to the 
city hospital, if you knew the right people, 
even though you could afford private medi- 
cal care; and you could die in the street if 
you didn’t have pull. 

Playgrounds were located where favorite 
sons wanted to unload real estate at exorbi- 
tant prices. City contracts were rigged in 
the interest of favored bidders. Every job 
in city hall—civil service or otherwise—re- 
quired political sponsorship, and unless the 
machine needed 1 honest worker to do the 
work of 5 drones, you had to pay cash to get 
it or to kick back part of your salary to 
keep it. 

We won in 1951 because we convinced 
enough voters to apply the time-honored 
remedy against tyranny in a democracy: 
“Throw the rascals out.” 

Economy and efficiency on one side and 
expanding municipal services on the other 
have aften been regarded as mutually exclu- 
sive. That is another outmoded concept. 
Increasing numbers of Americans have ma- 
tured sufficiently in their thinking about 
government to realize that you cannot have 
something for nothing—not even in politics. 
If they are assured that they will receive 
100 cents worth of service out of every 
dollar paid in taxes, they will decide for 
themselves what they want most—better 
services or lower taxes. In 1951 they voted 
for honesty and efficiency—and for better 
services. They voted for “reform” in the old- 
fashioned economy sense and at the same 
time for expanding Roosevelt’s and Truman’s 
“liberalism” from the White House to their 
own city hall. 

There is no simple formula to explain 
why the Democratic reform administration 
received an overwhelming vote of confidence 
at the end of its first term. You cannot 
wipe out 67 years of neglect in 4 short years. 
Obviously the voters felt that we had made 
substantial progress on both fronts of our 
good-government campaign. 

Maybe the greatest single change had come 
about in what we might call the “atmos- 
phere” of city hall. Armed with the rigid 
provisions of a new home rule city charter, 
we transformed the city’s civil service— 
Philadelphia has 26,000 municipal em- 
ployees—tfrom a sham into a reality: Employ- 
ment based on merit, tenure of office, and 
promotion based on performance. Once 
word got around that civil-service examina- 
tions were on the level we were swamped 
with applications from men and women who 
in the past would have been ashamed to 
tell their friends they wanted to work in 
city hall. 

Republican holdovers who did not want to 
work quit; those who stayed started to per- 
form, thousands of them with the pride and 
enthusiasm of a man who has suddenly been 
liberated from a bullying boss. In every con- 
tact with city hall people began to learn 
that they no longer needed “pull” to get 
services to which they were entitled—and 
that you could not get something illegal no 
matter how infiuential you or your “spon- 
sor” were, 

We raised taxes by almost $20 million 
at the end of the first year of our administra- 
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tion without getting the slightest political 
repercussion. Last year—8 months before 
election— I announced in my annual state 
of the city message that further substantial 
tax increases would be inevitable, yet in 
November the Democratic majority increased 
from 120,000 to 133,000. 

There is a tremendous need today for more 
able, ambitious and devoted people to go into 
politics. There is a continuing need for 
more and more political education of more 
and more people. Our Philadelphia experi- 
ence is encouraging in two respects: That the 
American voter is rapidly becoming a highly 
discriminating judge of issues and candi- 
dates; and that he will respect and reward 
the politician who lives by a single standard 
of decency and service. 





Address by Maurice Simmons, Justice of 
the Court of Special Sessions, at the 
Soldiers and Sailors Monument, New 
York City, May 30, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ad- 
dress by Maurice Simmons, justice of the 
court of special sessions, retired; past 
commander in chief, United Spanish 
War Veterans; and honorary chairman, 
United War Veterans of New York Coun- 
ty, at the Soldiers and Sailors Monu- 
ment, New York City, May 30, 1956: 

In annual memoriam we revisit the secret 
places of our heart to hold communion with 
our heroic dead who gave their all to make 
and keep us a free people. The flintlock 
of 1776 has become the H-bomb of 1956. 
And the earth trembles under the march of 
the Reds to world conquest. For the de- 
fense of western civilization we have built 
foreign bases on the expanding perimeter of 
dynamic communistic imperialism. The 
Godless criminals of the Kremlin have 
joined hands with the supersheiks of the 
mideastern deserts to forge the Moscow- 
Cairo axis—in substance a replica of the 
Berlin-Baghdad axis which in World War I 
welded together the Kaiser and the Arab 
chieftains against the West. 

The firm Arabian objective is the expulsion 
of the West and all its works from their 
oriental terrain. In the mideast lie two- 
thirds of the world’s proven petroleum de- 
posits. This is being wrested from the barren 
wastelands by Western brains, courage, and 
capital. Thereby the feudal despots of the 
deserts have enriched themselves beyond the 
dreams of the Arabian Nights. By agree- 
ment this oil fuels not only our air and naval 
forces abroad but also the Western Euro- 
pean lands. Denied access thereto, their na- 
tional economies would be gravely jeopar- 
dized. Suddenly in this vital area we find 
the footprints of the Russian bear. The 
strategic seaways nearby could lead the Rus- 
sion vandals to their goal of world dominion. 

Into Egypt the Soviets are pouring massive 
armaments. With these, Nasser of the Nile 
and his Moslem cohorts are readying for the 
annihilation of Israel. We cradled this oasis 
of freedom as a sentry at the crossroads of 
the eastern continents. Together with Great 
Britain and France we pledged ourselves to 
prevent the violation of the Palestinian 
armistice. If now we deny Israel’s minimum 
request for defense armor against the Arabian 


Goliath will we not be charged with retreat 
and repudiation? 

Appeasement feeds the arrogance of the 
aggressor. The most powerful nation on 
earth, shall we tread that treacherous road? 
Have we so soon forgotten how the British 
Chamberlain bent the cringing knee to Hit- 
ler? The betrayal of Czechoslovakia opened 
the floodgates of World War II. How much 
longer shall we vacillate and supplicate under 
the blackmail of the Arabian sheiks and 
their Communist bedfellows? While we pal- 
aver and procrastinate the match may be 
dropped into the mideastern oil tank that 
will explode into world war three. Clear vi- 
sioned and with heads unbowed should we 
not as American war veterans be guided by 
the policy formulated by our comrade, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, “Walk softly and carry a big 
stick’’? 





Under Which Plan Are the People 
Paying for Dams? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD an editorial 
which appeared in the Sacramento Bee 
of June 20, 1956, “debunking” recent 
paid magazine advertising attributed to 
America’s independent (sic) electric 
light and power companies. 

The editorial points out that the ad- 
vertising in question is “rankly decep- 
tive” in purporting to show a State-by- 
State breakdown of the cost of the pro- 
posed Government project on the Snake 
River inIdaho. It points out that if the 
Idaho Power Co., a Maine corporation 
owned in large part by New York and 
Boston investors, is permitted to develop 
Hells Canyon as a private enterprise, the 
people of the United States will be robbed 
one one of the Nation’s last great natural 
resources. 

The editorial in question reads as 
follows: 

UNDER WHICH PLAN ARE THE PEOPLE PAYING 
For DAMS? 

Paid magazine advertisements attributed 
to America’s independent electric light and 
power companies contain this statement: 

“Here’s about how much the people of each 
State save in taxes because the local inde- 
pendent electric company, instead of* the 
Government, is building the Hells Canyon 
power project.” 

Then follows a State-by-State breakdown 
of the cost of the proposed Government proj- 
ect on the Snake River in Idaho. The power 
company statisticians allocate $42,900,000 to 
the people of California, $68,700,000 to the 
people of New York, and so on. 

It is not stated how this allocation is 
arrived at, whether on population or the 
proportion of Federal taxes paid by each 
State. But either way, the statement is 
rankly deceptive. 

In the first place, money advanced from 
the Federal Treasury for the Western water 
and power projects is repaid by the water and 
power users, and in the case of power at 
3 percent interest. 

At the end of the payoff period, generally 
around 50 years, the Federal Treasury is re- 
imbursed. The residents of the area have 
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enjoyed low water and power rates. And 
the people of the United States are the own- 
ers of the dam. 

Thus, the cost of the irrigation and power 
features to the taxpayers in the various States 
is zero. And the economy of every State 
and the District of Columbia has been im- 
proved by the development of areas which 
otherwise would be semideserts. 

A private company does not build a dam 
by waving a fairy wand. It costs a private 
utility as much to build a dam as it does the 
Government, 

And the customers pay for it at higher 
rates every time they turn on an electric light 
or @ washing machine. The profits and the 
interest go not to the Federal Treasury but 
to the utility, its officials, and stockholders. 

At the end of 50 years the dam belongs 
not to the people but to the private company. 
And to say a local independent electric com- 
pany is building the Hells Canyon Dam is 
further deception, inasmuch as the Idaho 
Power Co. is a Maine corporation owned in 
large part by Boston and New York investors. 

With the construction of three small power 
dams by the Idaho Power Co. in Hells Canyon, 
lost will be the opportunity to develop the 
site for irrigation, flood control, and recre- 
ational and navigation benefits which would 
come from the Government’s multiple pur- 
pose project. 

The people are not being saved anything. 
In fact, they are being robbed of a chance 
to utilize one of their greatest and most 
precious natural resources. 





Poor People of United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal of June 24, 
1956, entitled “Poor People of United 
States”: 

Poor PEOPLE OF UNITED STATES 


Senator Pau. Dovctas thinks the Federal 
Government should be as interested in the 
poor people of Illinois as it is in the poor 
people of Paris. So he is supporting legis- 
lation approved Thursday by the House 
Banking Committee which would set up a 
domestic point 4 program. Much of the bill 
includes ideas long advocated by the Sena- 
tor. Representative Gray, of Illinois, also is 
backing the legislation. 

The bill would establish an Area Develop- 
ment Administration to make loans and 
grants to areas like southern Illinois which 
need more industry. The agency would also 
help people who are unable to make a living 
at farming because of poor soil, or the lack 
of capital, to build up their farms or else 
learn a more profitable way of making a liv- 
ing. Funds would be available to the agency. 
Most of the money would be loaned to com- 
munities, businesses and publicly owned util- 
ities and reclamation agencies. 

The legislation appears to be a sincere 
attempt to get at the three causes of the 
poverty and near-poverty conditions which 
continue in many parts of the United States 
amid the general prosperity of most Ameri- 
cans. (The Franklin D. Roosevelt Founda- 
tion estimates that 1914 million Americans 
“had insufficient resources in 1950 to meet 
individual needs at an adequate level of liv- 
ing.”) The usual causes of these “pockets 
of poverty” are laek of industry, soil too poor 
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for profitable farming and the failure of 
many people to move from these areas to 
places where they can get jobs. 

However, it will take more than Federal 
aid for most areas to pull themselves into 
prosperity. While Federal assistance such 
as is proposed in the committee-approved 
legislation can be of considerable aid, it is 
up to distressed communities themselves to 
do most of the job of attracting industry 
and helping its residents to get better-pay- 
ing jobs. 

Unfortunately, the chances for passage of 
the Area Redevelopment Act are not good. 
The legislation may be approved by the 
House, but there is little likelihood that the 
Senate will get to the measure before the 
expected mid-July adjournment of Congress. 

Nevertheless, Senator Doucias and Repre- 
sentative Gray are to be commended for the 
special efforts they are making on behalf 
of the poor people of Illinois, constituents 
who have become isolated from the main- 
stream of Federal Government assistance as 
well as from prosperity. 





White House Secrets Denied Congress 
Leaked to a Reporter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
shocking to learn that the White House 
has given unlimited and complete access 
to a friendly newspaper correspondent 
the confidential minutes of all its Cabi- 
net meetings as well as other documents 
of a confidential nature. All this ma- 
terial was used in the preparation of a 
book. This book has been summarized 
as “a history of the private deliberations 
of Mr. Eisenhower and his deputies in 
various fields.” For an administration 
which has grimly fouzht to uphold the 
principle of Executive privilege and in so 
doing has gone to such extremes as to 
deny legitimate requests of duly consti- 
tuted committees, this unprecedented 
dumping of confidential files for public 
perusal insults the intelligence of the 
electorate and mocks the serious efforts 
of the Congress to keep itself informed 
of the processes of government. 

The accusation has been made, and in 
my judgment justly so, that no other ad- 
ministration has withheld so much in- 
formation from the people and from the 
press as has this administration. Yet in 
one swoop, it has permitted one member 
of a friendly newspaper to go behind the 
curtain of the deliberative processes for 
what seems to be an election advantage 
to the glorification of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

When I, as chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, requested the files of 
the Business Advisory Council from the 
Secretary of Commerce, this information 
was denied, even though the BAC is not 
a Government agency and its records 
could not be deemed confidential. It is 
now disclosed that this request was dis- 
cussed at a Cabinet meeting where Mr. 
Eisenhower favored denying the request 
and took a firm stand against congres- 
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sional attempts to encroach on the pre- 
rogatives of the President. It is uncon- 
scionable that the administration would 
cavalierly deny requests of elected offi- 
cials of the Government, seeking access 
to records of this sort, and at the same 
time freely supply them to a journalist 
who is neither elected nor appointed to 
any office. 

While the matter of leaks is not new 
to government, in no instance can I re- 
call such irresponsible exposure of Cabi- 
net deliberations en masse, damaging to 
the Office of the Presidency, to the coun- 
sels of his advisers, and disrupting the 
coordination between the executive and 
legislative branches of our Government. 


It is a shabby use of the advertising 
techniques so prevalent in promoting 
this administration. You do not sell the 
product, you sell the packaging. It is my 
fervent hope that the President himself 
was ‘unaware of this monumental mis- 
take of his palace guard. 

I insert at this point a most interest- 
ing article written by Richard H. Ro- 
vere, called Letter from Washington, 
which appeared in the June 23, 1956 is- 
sue of the New Yorker magazine, discuss- 
ing this subject in detail: 

LETTER FRoM WASHINGTON 


Quite possibly the most unorthodox thing 
the Eisenhower administration has done to 
date has been to grant a White House cor- 
respondent the privilege of examining the 
minutes of all its Cabinet meetings and a 
large number of other documents involving 
confidential proceedings within the execu- 
tive branch. The privileged correspondent 
is Robert J. Donovan, of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, who is widely considered here 
to be among the ablest and most conscien- 
tious members of his profession, and one 
consequence of his examination of the rec- 
ords is a remarkable book entitled ‘“Eisen- 
hower: The Inside Story,” which is to be 
issued by Harper & Bros. approximately two 
weeks from now, and which has already 
served as the basis for a series of articles 
syndicated by the Herald Tribune in news- 
papers throughout the country. The book 
has a number of notable features, but by 
far the most striking of them is a reproduc- 
tion, often in diary form and with what is 
plainly a minimum of paraphrase, of a re- 
cording secretary’s minutes of the arguments, 
agreements, and animadversions of the Presi- 
dent and his closest associates in camera; 
though Mr. Donovan has drawn to some 
extent on information available to anyone 
and to some extent on his own memory and 
firsthand observations, his book is actually 
a history of the private deliberations of Mr. 
Eisenhower and his deputies in various fields. 
It is to be assumed that the preparation of 
such a history was the end sought by the 
official, or officials, who—assuredly with the 
President’s approval, for the step was too 
drastic a one to be taken without it—invited 
Mr. Donovan to inspect the documents and 
authorized him to make use of them entirely 
at his own discretion, free from any pressures 
other than those that might be exerted by 
his conscience and by his highly developed 
sense of propriety and feeling for the public 
interest. It is almost certain, however, that 
the invitation will have consequences ex- 
tending far beyond the publication of Mr. 
Donovan's interesting and instructive book. 
For what the administration has done is 
more than merely to make available to a 
gifted and friendly journalist the materials 
for a report on its activities; it has given a 
person unconnected with the Government in 
any way, and subject to no disciplines or 
restraints beyond those to which any citizen 
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is subject, the right to acquaint himself to 
the limits of his curiosity with transactions 
of a sort that have in the past been withheld 
both from the courts and from congressional 
committees authorized to investigate the 
executive branch and armed with the power 
of subpena. In effect, as the situation is 
understood here, the administration armed 
Mr. Donovan with his own power of sub- 
pena and tendered a pledge to comply with 
his summones except when, in its judg- 
ment, matters of national security were in- 
volved. And it gave him the further right to 
acquaint the entire American public—indeed, 
the entire world—with the details of its 
affairs. 

Needless to say, Mr. Donovan has sought 
to make the most of his opportunity. He has 
not gained entrée to the deliberations of the 
Cabinet simply in order to celebrate harmony 
and achievement. He shows the President 
and his advisers in moods of exasperation 
with one another; he reveals that Mr. Eisen- 
hower had the idea of increasing tax exemp- 
tions for lower-income families before the 
Democrats made it part of their program, and 
that this Presidential heresy had to be exer- 
cised by Mr. Humphrey, who, when the Demo- 
crats got around to advancing the plan, 
called it “silly” and “a quickie gimmick;” he 
reveals that there were those—the President 
not among them—who thought in the spring 
of 1955 that it might help matters considera- 
bly if Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby returned to her 
successful career as a newspaper publisher 
and who were, presumably, not enchanted 
when she finally said that she thought she 
would go back to Houston and open a branch 
office of the administration. Mr. Donovan’s 
access to the minutes produces the further 
intelligence that Mr. Dulles expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the competence of security 
boards and that Mr. NIxon expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the low rate at which se- 
curity risks were being turned up in the 
United States Information Agency, an or- 
ganization large enough, he seemed to think, 
to produce a bumper crop of unreliable em- 
ployees. The Vice President is also shown in 
a continuing dispute with Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield, who wanted to raise postal 
rates, in order to put his Department on a 
sound business basis, while Mr. Nrxon pointed 
out that there are some things more im- 
portant than a sound business basis, among 
them political support of the kind that 
might be lost through an increase in mail- 
ing costs. A persistent theme is what Mr. 
Donovan at one point describes as “the mut- 
ing of emphasis on balancing the budget.” 
Another theme is Mr. Eisenhower’s mounting 
and later subsiding annoyance with what is 
sometimes referred to as the conservative 
wing of his party. In his first 2 years, the 
President could scarcely contain his frustra- 
tion, and at one time, in 1953, he gave serious 
thought to leaving the Republican Party and 
starting a party of his own, as Theodore 
Roosevelt did; he was dissuaded by the very 
recollection of Roosevelt's unhappy experi- 
ence, but he continued, Mr. Donovan says, to 
ask “whether, after all, the [present] Repub- 
lican Party was represented by men with the 
vision and understanding of what was re- 
quired to lead the United States through the 
perils of the mid-20th century.” After 1954, 
the question troubled him less, for his own 
leadership of the Party was more firmly 
established and the power of the oppos- 
ing faction was even more than corres- 
respondingly diminished; Senator Taft had 
died, Senator WaTKINs had disposed of Sena- 
tor McCartny, Senator Bricker had tempo- 
rarily withdrawn his amendment (which had 
been by far the greatest source of Presiden- 
tial annoyance), and the 1954 elections had 
removed several persons whom the Presi- 
dent found offensive and had weakened the 
authority of quite a few others. One of 
the many conclusions that may be drawn 
from Mr. Donovan's study of the Cabinet 
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minutes is that the factional wars in the 
administration party are mostly over and 
done with. Ironically, the one thing that 
may lead to their resumption is the action of 
the White House in allowing Mr. Donovan to 
make public the contents of the minutes, 
which are a history—necessarily one-sided— 
of those wars and which contain such en- 
couragements to Party unity as the sugges- 
tion made at one meeting that small, or tac- 
tical, atomic bombs might be used “to good 
effect” against supporters of the Bricker 
amendment. It was a joke, naturally, but 
Senator Bricker is unlikely to think it funny. 
The book is by no means only a narrative 
of factional strife, or strife of any sort; in- 
deed, if a true balance of its contents were 
to be taken, the administration and the Re- 
publican Party as a whole would doubtless 
come off very well. But a kind of Gresham’s 
law operates in the reader’s mind, with the 
news of progress and concord being driven 
back by the news of frustration and schism. 
The memory of a suggestion to blow up Sen- 
ator Bricker and his friends outlasts the 
memory of how smoothly agreement was 
reached in the question of tightening credit 
controls in 1953. 

The act of turning over the minutes of 
Cabinet meetings to a private citizen is more 
than just unprecedented; it is one for which 
no precedent could have existed, because this 
administration is.the first in our history to 
keep regular minutes of Cabinet meetings. 
If minutes were ever kept before, it was only 
for a limited period of time and for some end 
other than the enrichment of the archives. 
In the past, to be sure, individual Cabinet 
members and certain Presidents have made 
notes of their own in the course of their 
meetings, and have prepared memoranda on 
the outcome of discussions. A few Cabinet 
officers have been enthusiastic djarists and 
have reproduced from memory or from notes 
the tenor—or even the precise language—of 
specific colloquies, and have then published 
them in books or magazines, or have left 
them to be published posthumously. Vari- 
ous Presidents, from John Quincy Adams to 
Harry Truman, and various Cabinet mem- 
bers, from Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy, 
Gideon Welles, to Harold L. Ickes and James 
V. Forrestal, have been responsible for dis- 
closing details of Cabinet discussions after 
their return to private life. And since it is 
characteristic of Presidents and department 
heads in office to wish to have their views— 
and information that tends to support their 
views—transmitted to the public, on innu- 
merable occasions they have advised their 
journalistic friends of what was said on par- 
ticular subjects at particular meetings. But 
never before have there been official records 
of Cabinet proceedings; never before has the 
Cabinet had a recording secretary, nor has 
any Cabinet member ever been charged with 
performing the functions of one. (It is gen- 
erally taken for granted here that the min- 
utes Mr. Donovan has used are the work of 
Maxwell M. Rabb, who in November of 1954 
was appointed Secretary to the Cabinet by 
the President, and was given a staff of assist- 
ants; Mr. Rabb had been with Mr. Eisen- 
hower since 1952, as chief aide to his chief 
aide, Sherman Adams, and it is probable that 
his appointment in 1954 merely formalized 
an existing setup. The pre-1954 minutes 
placed at Mr. Donovan’s disposal are also 
thought to have come from the hand of Mr. 
Rabb.) 

While no one in the Government may 
ever have itemized the reasons for the non- 
existence of recording secretaries and Cab- 
inet minutes, it has always been assumed 
that one of them was the reluctance of 
Presidents and Presidential advisers to in- 
hibit discussion by setting down and pre- 
serving records. This would be a sufficient 
reason even if there were no others, but as 
it happens, there have been several others, 
the most important of which; perhaps, is 
that ‘very few Presidents have regarded the 
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Cabinet as in any real sense a deliberative 
body or council of advisers. The Cabinet is 
not an Official agency of the Government. 
As far as the Constitution is concerned, 
there is no such thing as the Cabinet. In 
law, it has no powers, no duties, no rights, 
and no definite composition. In practice, 
it is an institution that takes its form partly 
from tradition and partly from the temper 
and passing fancies of the incumbent Presi- 
dent. Custom and precedent would make it 
awkward for any President not to regard a 
Postmaster General as a Cabinet member in 
good and assured standing. Customs and 
precedent would alsc make it awkward for 
a President to request the Secretary of State 
to stay away from Cabinet meetings and 
to request the under Secretary to attend in 
his place. (For a while during Franklin 
Roosevelt’s administration, it was frequently 
said that Sumner Welles, the Under Secre- 
tary, had more effective control over Ameri- 
can diplomacy, and more influence with the 
President, than Cordell Hull, yet it was Hull 
who sat with the Cabinet—a dubious priv- 
ilege, since Roosevelt made very little use 
of that body and merely endured its meet- 
ings.) On the other hand, the President 
could, on nothing more than a whim, make 
the chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
a Cabinet member, and if he wanted to sat- 
isfy tradition, he could ask Congress to 
change the agency’s name to Department of 
Civil Aeronautics—tradition seeming to dic- 
tate that a bureau whose head sits with the 
Cabinet be called a department rather than 
a board or commission or agency or ad- 
ministration. 

If the delay of 165 years in inaugurating 
the keeping of minutes can be explained to 
some extent by the Cabinet’s lack of pre- 
scribed duties, it is also in good measure at- 
tributable to the intimate, confidential, 
sometimes trivial and sometimes grave 
nature of Cabinet discussions. For while 
the Cabinet as an organization has never 
had the statutory power to do anything or 
decide anything, as a group of advisers and 
friends of the President it has often been of 
great importance. Though most Presidents 
have at times acted on the principle em- 
ployed by Lincoln when he took a Cabinet 
vote and announced the results as “noes 
7, ayes 1, the ayes have it,” most of them, 
including Lincoln, have used the Cabinet 
as a forum for discussion of the most delicate 
political questions, as a court of arbitration 
for jurisdictional disputes and conflicts of 
personality, and as a staging ground for im- 
portant political’ operations. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, more consistently than any of his re- 
cent predecessors, has used the Cabinet for 
these purposes. It might be supposed that 
the more a President relied on the Cabinet 
as an advisory council, the less inclined he 
would be to incur the risks of keeping de- 
tailed reports of its discussions. But to 
make this supposition in the case of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is to overlook his military 
background and the business backgrounds 
of most of his associates. Indeed, with the 
advantage of hindsight it is possible to say 
that the Cabinet innovations instituted by 
the Eisenhower administration were almost 
inevitable from the start. The President, as 
has always been known, is addicted to the 
staff system and the chain of command. In 
sizing up the Cabinet, he found it to be a 
piece of machinery that, with the rust wiped 
off and a few nuts and bolts tightened, could 
be put into service as a kind of general staff. 
Early in his tenure, he made the Cabinet 
appear more like a staff by inviting the regu- 
lar attendance of the Vice President and 
appointing him deputy chief, by bringing in 
such Officials as the Director of the Budget 
and the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and by setting up a formal agenda. 
From a formal agenda to minutes was only 
one short step, and in any event the idea of 
minutes or transcripts would surely have 
occurred to the merchant princes and cap- 


tains of industry who are so numerous 
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among the President’s advisers and who 
must be veterans of many thousands of sales 
conferences and board meetings. Modern 
business efficiency seems to be largely a 
matter of the proliferation of records, and 
as the President himself remarked, accord- 
ing to Mr. Donovan, in a Cabinet meeting on 
March 20, 1953, the administration is ex- 
ceedingly proud to be called a business ad- 
ministration when this is taken to mean 
that it is devoted to a businesslike approach 
to the problems of government. 

But if it was only to be expected that the 
administration would adopt methods remi- 
niscent of military and business procedures, 
it could never have been expected that it 
would shatter precedent by giving a news- 
paper reporter carte blanche to scrutinize 
the most confidential records and to ask all 
the readers he can attract to join him ina 
consideration of the passages he regards as 
the most interesting. Such a development 
would have seemed particularly unlikely in 
view of the administration’s general policy 
on public information, which in the main 
has been less permissive than the policies of 
most of its predecessors. Mr. Donovan, in 
his book, offers no clue to why so large and 
sudden an exception was made. Neither he 
nor his publishers explain who in the White 
House conceived this strange enterprise in 
the first place or what any of those who 
authorized it had in mind at the time they 
did so. It can be taken for gfanted, of 
course, that whoever was responsible had at 
least partly in mind the political good of the 
administration. One can easily imagine 
some proud and confident participant in 
Mr. Eisenhower’s crusade reasoning to him- 
self that the record of the administration 
has on the whole been so good and so nearly 
above reproach that any examination of it 
by a fair-minded man would be bound to 
produce a broadly favorable report. Mr. 
Donovan, in addition to being universally 
looked upon as a fair-minded man, writes 
for a newspaper that has seldom, if ever, 
failed to appreciate the accomplishments of 
the present administration. It requires no 
great mental agility to understand how a 
member of the White House staff—perhaps 
Mr. Sherman Adams—might have arrived at 
the conclusion that a history of the admin- 
istration by Mr. Donovan would have its 
points of interest and might be of positive 
value in the 1956 election campaign. Buta 
proper respect for the intelligence of mem- 
bers of the White House staff also leads one 
to assume that those who perceived the pos- 
sible benefits of encouraging such an under- 
taking would at the same time perceive its 
hazards. It seems almost impossible that 
anyone in his senses could fail to see that 
a@ person who opens the Cabinet minutes to 
@ reporter on a take-what-you-want basis 
rivals Pandora in rashness, if not in insub- 
ordination. 

While the rashness may have been a calcu- 
lated risk, there can be no doubt that it is 
a Pandora's box that the White House has 
opened. Once Mr. Donovan’s book has ap- 
peared, the administration is likely to find 
that by releasing the material it has de- 
stroyed much of its power to resist con- 
gressional trespassing. This is a power it 
has frequently used and has steadily sought 
to preserve. In the Army-McCartuy hear- 
ings, the President refused to allow the Army 
counsel to tell Senator MuNnptT’s committee 
about a discussion that was held by adminis- 
tration officers, mostly of lower than Cabinet 
rank, on administration strategy in dealing 
with Senator McCartHy. Last March, Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN, now chairman of the com- 
mittee that Senator Munot presided over for 
a while, asked for some working papers con- 
cerning the development of policy on trade 
with Communist nations. The administra- 
tion refused, on the ground that, as it was 
stated in Mr. DoNOVAN’s newspaper, “to sup- 
ply such papers would be to violate the his- 
toric principle of separation of powers which 
permits the executive branch to keep secret 
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the process by which it reaches _decisions.” 
Mr. Donovan’s book tells about the Cabinet’s 
discussion of an investigation by a subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee at 
which the chairman, Representative EmMan- 
UEL CELLER, of New York, requested certain 
files in the Department of Commerce. At 
that meeting, Mr. Eisenhower took a firm 
stand against congressional attempts “to 
encroach on the prerogatives of the Presi- 
ident,” and favored denial. He told the 
Cabinet, Mr. Donovan says, that “he was 
never going to yield to the point where he 
would become known as the President who 
had practically crippled the Presidency.” 
Henceforth, it will be much more difficult 
to sustain this kind of argument. If in the 
time that remains to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration it should again feel the need 
to keep Congress in the dark about any of 
its internal business, it will have to strain 
its ingenuity to find an argument for deny- 
ing requests of high elected officials of the 
Government seeking access to records of the 
sort it has quite freely supplied to a journal- 
ist neither elected nor appointed to any 
effice. Its ingenuity may meet the test, or 
the administration may simply stand on 
what are still its rights and refuse to comply, 
without making any argument atall. In the 
latter event, it is not hard to imagine the 
taunts it will have to endure from offended 
Congressmen. 

The problems. raised by the delivery of 
this material to Mr. Donovan are almost 
without number. There are already serious 
unresolved questions about the ownership 
of papers prepared by Government employ- 
ees on Government time for Government 
use, and their exploitation for private gain. 
Such questions have been raised when Presi- 
dents or Cabinet members have used as in- 
come-producing literary properties papers 
they themselves have written or have ordered 
to be written. Now there is the case of a 
private citizen’s being given a monopoly on a 
whole category of Government papers. A 
decision will have to be made on whether 
the monopoly is to be permanent or tem- 
porary. Normally, when Government records 
are made public, the principle of “equal ac- 
cessibility” is observed and the archives are 
opened not to one person but to all quali- 
fied persons. The largest of the questions, 
however, revolves around the keeping of con- 
fidences. No doubt every member of the 
President’s Cabinet was aware that minutes 
were being taken and that any observation 
he chanced to make would probably go into 
the record. Noon could have known, though, 
that the minutes would form the basis of a 
book and a series of newspaper articles. It 
is safe to assume that this plan had not 
been hatched at the time; it is also safe to 
assume that if the Cabinet members had 
known of the existence of any such plan, they 
wouid have been more guarded in their 
speech. Certainly Mr. Philip Young, the 
chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
would not have spoken even jestingly of 
vaporizing Senator Bricker and his follow- 
ers if he had suspected that the remark 
might turn up in a book that is being 
groomed for the best-seller derby. Many 
members of the Cabinet must now feel some- 
what as Aristide Briand did when he learned, 
in 1930, that Gustav Stresemann’s papers 
were to be published and that they would 
describe conversations between the two men. 
“If such a policy is to be followed hereafter,’ 
he said, “no statesman would ever dare to 
speak frankly * * *. And certainly this would 
not be in the interest of mankind.” 

Mr. Donovan’s book is expected to pro- 
duce many American echoes of M. Briand’s 
sentiments. It is a unique piece of work 
in that it is a campaign document that 
provides as much ammunition for one side 
as for the other. 

RICHARD H. ROVERE. 

JUNE 14. 
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Educational Benefits to Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill in the 
House to amend Public Law 346, 78th 
Congress, which grants educational 
benefits to World War II veterans, and 
Public Law 550, 82d Congress, which 
grants educational benefits, among other 
things, to Korean war veterans. 

Certain deficiencies in these two laws 
should be corrected and corrected at 
once. These deficiencies came to hight 
early this year when a Senate subcom- 
mittee, investigating the Communist 
ownership of GI schools, discovered that 
under the existing provisions of these 
laws the Veterans’ Administration is re- 
quired to expend Federal funds for tui- 
tion of veterans attending schools which 
are Communist-owned. In fact, over 
$3 million was paid out by the Veterans’ 
Administration to four schools which 
because of their Communist connections 
should be ineligible to participate in the 
veterans’ training program. These four 
schools are the Cartoonists and Ilustra- 
tors School, Inc., of New York City; the 
Radio and Television Technical School, 
of Allentown, Pa.; the Robert Louis 
Stevenson School, of New York City; 
and the California Labor School, of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

During the hearings it was brought out 
that under the provisions of Public Laws 
346 and 550, the approval of veteran 
training schools is left-solely to the local 
State-approving agencies, customarily a 
local department of education, and un- 
less the local department rules otherwise 
the Veterans’ Administration must pay 
the tuition for the veteran at these Com- 
munist-owned schools or Communist- 
dominated schools. ; 

In order to correct this situation, my 
bill requires private schools, below the 
college level, which are training veterans 
or seeking approval to train veterans, to 
submit to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs affidavits signed by the owner or 
owners and by the members of the gov- 
erning body that he is not and never has 
been a member of the Communist Party 
or any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or by illegal 
or unconstitutional methods. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 2,400 schools throughout the 
country that will file affidavits under 
this proposal. The bill also provides 
that in the event a school fails to file an 
affidavit, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs will not approve the enrollment 
of veterans in such school. On the other 
hand, an individual who has been a 
member of the Communist Party in the 
past can comply with provisions of the 
proposed legislation if he files an affi- 
davit that he has terminated his mem- 
bership and since such termination is 
opposed to the doctrines, program, prin- 
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ciples, and ideology of such organiza- 
tions. Obviously this bill does not affect 
colleges or academic preparatory schools. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope. that the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee will act 
promptly on this measure so that it can 
be reported to and acted upon by the 
House before the 84th Congress adjourns. 
Passage of this bill will prevent millions 
of Americn taxpayers’ money from being 
expended to train veterans at Commu- 
nist-owned or at Communist-dominated 
schools, 


English Honor Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the East St. Louis (I1l.) Journal 
on June 24, 1956. The editorial, entitled 
“English Honor Truman,” follows: 

ENGLISH Honor TRUMAN 

Oxford University, one of the most ancient 
and honorable, last Wednesday gave former 
President Harry Truman the honorary degree 
of doctor of civil laws. 

More than that, Oxford gave Mr. Truman, 
who is traveling in Europe as a private citi- 
zen, sO warm a welcome and paid him such 
high compliments that the man from Inde- 
pendence whipped out a handkerchief, wiped 
his eyes, and blew his nose. ~ 

The Oxford chancellor, Earl Halifax, for- 
mer British Ambassador to the United States, 
had eulogized the former President of the 
United States as: “Trust of allies, direct in 
your speech and in your writing, and ever a 
pattern of simple courage.” 

The Missourian who has a reputation for 
direct. speech, was touched by the Oxford 
tribute. He has not had much praise since 
he left the White House. 

The British press has been mosf cordial to 
Mr. Truman. The London Times wrote edi- 
torially of the direct and personal part Presi- 
dent Truman played in shaping the policies 
which saved Europe after the war from eco- 
nomic chaos and possibly also from political 
disaster. 

The London Daily Express commented 
that “he has a warm and homespun person- 
ality, but this is only one side of the character 
of this man who has won such a tremendous 
place in history.” 

-The News Chronicle said editortally: 

“Mr. Truman has done as much as any 
man living to defend the values which Ox- 
ford at her best represents. Mr. Truman’s 
bold decision to give aid to the struggling 
countries of Europe when Communist con- 
spiracy had nearly overwhelmed them not 
only gave us a breathing space to recover 
from the ravages of war: it also marked the 
assumption by the great republic of the lead- 
ership of all the nations who aspire to some- 
thing better than the one-party state.” 

When Mr. Truman pastes up his English 
press clippings for preservation in the Tru- 
man library at Independence, he may write 
across the top of the page: “A prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own country.” 
(Matthew XIII: 57.) 
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One Thousand Years of Christianity in 
the Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the Honorable Tuomas F. Dopp, 
of Connecticut, has submitted an im- 
portant resolution, House Resolution 482, 
condemning the persecution of Chris- 
tianity in Ukraine. It appears to me 
that at this time it is most fitting for us 
to give serious consideration to this reso- 
lution for several reasons, First, the ob- 
servances in this country of the existence 
of Christianity in Ukraine for a thou- 
sand provide an excellent occasion for 
the passage of this resolution. Second, 
in contrast to the religious institutions 
of the other captive nations in eastern 
Europe, the Ukrainian Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches have been totally 
subjected to Russian Communist geno- 
cide. They exist today in the under- 
ground. And third, this resolution is a 
challenge to the sincerity of the oli- 
garchical dictatorship in Moscow which 
ascribes mass murder and genocide to 
the past Stalin regime. If it is sincere 
in its touted liberalization program, it 
would rehabilitate also the Ukrainian 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches which 
Stalin liquidated. 

The importance of this measure may 
be gleaned from the dominant facts pre- 
sented in a statement prepared by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of Soviet 
economics in the Graduate School of 
Georgetown University and also chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America. This statement intro- 
duces a short memorandum on the per- 
secution of Christianity in Ukraine and 
messages received by the Ukrainian 
Catholic Exarchate on the occasion of 
the 1,000 years observance in this coun- 
try. Asa brief background to the Dodd 
resolution, I request that this material 
along with a revealing editorial on ““Rus- 
sian Orthodox Guests—Exponents of 
Stalin’s ‘Religion,’ ’ which appears in the 
current issue of the Ukrainian Bulletin, 
be printed in the Recorp: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. Lev E. DOBRIANSKY 

The impressive messages that were re- 
ceived on the occasion of the solemn observ- 
ance of 1,000 years of Christianity in Ukraine 
furnish eloquent testimony to the superla- 
tive thoughts of the eminent Catholic scholar 
and philosopher of history, Father Don Luigi 
Sturzo. In his classic work on nationalism 
and internationalism, this world renowned 
scholar conclusively observes that the three 
great ideas which have shaped the history 
of mankind are religion, national independ- 
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ence and liberty (p. 18). These three ma- 
jestic ideas constitute a veritable trinity of 
thought predicating moral and political ac- 
tion that necessarily must encompass the 
manifestation of all three in the harmonious 
existence of societies, nationals, and peo=- 
ples. To contemplate an act upon one em- 
braces correlative contemplation and action 
upon the others—in the natural spirit of 
Amor Dei et Patriae. 

In Ukraine, which today in its state of 
captivity is the largest non-Russian nation 
not only in the primary empire constituted 
by the Soviet Union but also behind the 
European Iron Curtain, these fundamental 
ideas and natural drives have cast the very 
foundations of the sovereign existence of 
this nation. In their fixed interrelationship 
they have formed the essential source of 
strength and hope to the liberation move- 
ments of this freedom-loving people in dif- 
ferent periods of enslavement under some 
imperialist foreign yoke. The contemporary 
struggle of the Ukrainian nation against the 
colonial and imperialistic domination of 
Russian communism—highlighted by the 
gallant military defense of its independent 
state following World War I, the brave op- 
position of its intellectuals to the strangling 
centralization of colonial control by Moscow 
in the twenties, the stern resistance of its 
hardy peasantry to the politico-economic col- 
lectivist measures of the foreign oppressor in 
the thirties, the heroic battles of the famous 
patriotic and nationalist forces of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army against both Nazi 
German and Russian Communist totali- 
tarianism in the forties, and the under- 
ground operations in political warfare 
against alien Moscow by all sections of its 
population in this decade—draws its chief 
inspiration from the undying faith that 
Deo adjuvante, non timendum. 

In the light of all this, is it little wonder 
that the religious institutions and clergies 
of Ukraine were the first and prime objects 
of attack and liquidation by Russian Com- 
munist totalitarianism? This sordid story 
of our times is well described in summary 
form in the following memorandum which 
based a petition leading to House Resolu- 
tion 482, submitted by the Honorable THomMas 
J. Dopp, of Connecticut. The many mes- 
sages following this, received from the 
highest authorities in the Catholic Church 
here and abroad, were written in the inti- 
mate knowledge of this background on cur- 
rent Russian Communist policy of religious 
persecution and genocide. 

The Ukrainian Catholic Church survives 
in the underground of Ukraine today. Its 
existence and free emergence are dependent 
on the reality of the three great ideas of 
history—religion, national independence and 
liberty. Priest and patriot are but one. In 
this country, hope and encouragement for 
the eventual liberation and freedom of 
church, nation and people in Ukraine are 
steadfastly sustained by the prayers and work 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Exarchate of the 
United States of America, Under the great 
spiritual leadership and guidance of the 
Most Reverend Archbishop Constantine 
Bohachevsky and the Most Reverend Am- 
brose Senyshyn, O. S. B. M., the faithful pur- 
sue this work in the certitude of its value to 
the basic national interests of our own coun- 
try, the United States of America, and in the 
certain knowledge that for all nations, in- 
cluding Ukraine, Beata gens, cujus_ est 
Dominus Deus eorum. 


MEMORANDUM 


Christianity has been existing in Ukraine 
for more than 1,000 years. It has fostered 
a@ profound faith tn God among the people, 
and has begotten abiding moral principles, 
and nourished a new culture and erudition. 

In December 1917, Communist Russia in- 
vaded Ukraine and in 1919-20 occupied 
the eastern provinces of this country. The 
Soviets were bent on extirpating Christianity 
from these regions. In their coup d’etat 
they published aggressive antireligious prop- 
aganda and terrorized the people with 
threats of exile, torture, and death. 

First, the Communists attacked the church 
in Eastern Ukraine. Within 10 years, from 
1921 to 1931, they unjustly arrested and 
ruthlessly murdered 34 Ukrainian Orthodox 
bishops and more than 3,000 priests. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the faithful were in- 
humanly tortured in prisons or deported to 
concentration camps in Siberia; a greater 
part of these innocent people died martyrs 
to their faith; the remainder still endures 
the appalling trials and hardships of im- 
prisonment. 

The Reds destroyed 80 percent of the 
churches (many of these churches contained 
precious historical relics, as for example the 
golden domed Michalivsky Monastery in 
Kiev from the 12th century); other churches 
were despicably converted into warehouses, 
theaters, and convention halls; monasteries 
were outraged and cemeteries profaned. 

By 1930 the Communists had completely 
liquidated the entire Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, barring it from all public activity. 

Though article 123 of the Soviet constitu- 
tion, which is binding in Ukraine as well as 
the U. 8. S. R., explicitly recognizes freedom 
of religion, yet, during the first Red occupa~ 
tion of western Ukraine (1939-41), the Com- 
munist regime overtly persecuted the church, 
arresting many Ukrainian priests and ruth- 
lessly murdering 27 of them. 

This antichristian terror adopted more 
hideous means of exterminating Christanity 
in Ukraine during the second occupation of 
this country beginning in 1945. On April 11, 
1945, the Soviets arrested the metropolitan 
of Halych and archbishop of Lviv, Joseph 
Slipyj, 80-year-old Bishop Gregory Khomy- 
shyn, Bishop John Latyshevskyj, Bishop 
Nicholas Charnetskyj, C. SS. R., and Bishop 
Nykyta Budka. On June 25, 1946, Bishop 
Josaphat Kotsylovskyj, OSBM, and Bishop 
Gregory Lakota were imprisoned. All these 
bishops were condemned to forced labor for 
8 to 10 years and even life; the imputation 
was lawfully unjust. Some of these bishops 
(for instance Bishop Gregory Khomyshyn 
and Bishop Josaphat Kotsylovskyj) later 
died from maltreatment in prison. Still 
more, when Archbishop Slipyj’s or other 
bishops’ term expired, the Reds would not 
release them from prison. 

In the autumn of 1947, the Communists 
murdered Bishop Theodore Romza, Uzhorod, 
Carpathian Ukraine, and in 1950, the Bishops 
Paul Gojdich, OSBM, and Basil Hopko, Pry- 
ashiv, Czechoslovakia, were imprisoned. On 
January 15, 1951, Bishop Paul Gojdich was 
tried and unjustly condemned to forced labor 
for life. Bishop Basil Hopko is now in a 
concentration camp. 

Altogether 10 Ukrainian Catholic bishops 
have been liquidated by the Reds. 

In 1946, the Soviets enjoined the legal con- 
tinuance of the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
in Ukraine. Thus, in our own 20th century, 
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it has been reduced to the sorrowful plight 
of the Church of the Catacombs, as was the 
primitive church during the Neronian perse- 
cution. 

Two thousand secular priests and monks, 
for rightfully refusing to acknowledge the 
Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church 
as their head—this church is now subservient 
to the Communists—were arrested and de- 
ported to slave-labor camps. The Reds ex- 
terminated all 5 dioceses of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, desecrated 4,440 of its 
churches and chapels together with 195 re- 
ligious houses. The Communists continue 
to oppress mercilessly the Ukrainian laity 
for remaining steadfast to its Christian heri- 
tage, church, and faith, 


AvucustT 23, 1955. 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend ConsTAN- 

TINE BOHACHEVSKY, STD, 

Archbishop, Ukrainian Greek /Catholic 
Diocese, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear ARCHBISHOP BOHACHEVSKY: With a 
sense of fraternal charity and devotion I 
join in spirit with you and Bishop Senyshyn 
and with your clergy and laity of the ex- 
archate as, on September 5, you commemo- 
rate the coming of the true faith to the 
Ukraine 1,000 years ago. 

I shall deem it a duty and a joy to unite 
with you in prayers of thanksgiving for the 
blessings of these 1,000 years and in implor- 
ing the merciful God to pour out the com- 
fort of His grace upon our sorely afficted 
brethren in the homeland. 

With friendliest wishes, I remain, dear 
Archbishop Bohachevsky, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Parke L. LEACH, 
Bishop of Harrisburg. 


TOLEDO, On10, September 3, 1955. 
Most Rev. AMBROsE SENYSHYN, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Dear BisHorp SENYSHYN: On the occasion 
of the 1,000th anniversary of the conversion 
of St. Olga, Princess of Ukraine, to the one 
truth faith, I should like to unite with you, 
Archbishop Bohachevsky, D. D., and all the 
faithful of the Ukrainian Catholics of the 
United ‘States of America in commemorating 
the historical event with a solemn Mass of 
Thanksgiving. 

Through the intercession of this noble 
Saint may our Heavenly Father, according to 
His infinite wisdom, bring every consolation 
into the lives of those people behind the Iron 
Curtain who are suffering physical and 
mental torture for their unswerving fidelity 
to Him and His eternal truth. 

Fraternally yours in Christ, 
Most Rev. GEorcre J. REHTRING, Std., 
Bishop of Toledo. 
ARCHDIOCESE or Los ANGELEs, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 17, 1955. 
His Excellency, Most Rev. AMBROSE SENYSHYN, 
O. S. B. M., 
Auxiliary Bishop, Vicar General, 
Ukrainian Catholic Exarchate, U.S.A. 
Stamford, Conn. 

My Dear BisHor SENYSHYN: I am very 
happy to learn that you and your devoted 
Ukrainian people will, on September 5, in 
Stamford, Conn., commemorate the anni- 
versary of St. Olga, Princess of Ukraine. 

I am confident that this recognition of the 
saintly princess will bring much stimulus to 
the faith and zeal of your people, and shall 
be happy to join with them in our supplica- 
tions on that day. 

With sentiments of esteem and respect to 
your beloved self, I am, 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. Quorum McENSIGN, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles. 
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DIOcEesE OF COLUMBUS, 
Columbus, Ohio, August 15, 1955. 
His Excellency the Most Reverend 
CONSTANTINE BOHACHEVSKY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear ArcusisHop BOHACHEVSKY: It is 
with great rejoicing and a feeling of pro- 
found gratitude to the Eternal Father in 
heaven that I join with you and your brother 
Ukrainian Catholics in observing the me- 
morable anniversary of the baptism of Saint 
Olga and the beginnings of faith among her 
heroic people. 

The faith of Christ which has perdured for 
1,000 years among the Ukrainian people has 
been an inspiration to the Catholic world and 
an impetus to the church in Eastern Europe. 
In these days when they are underoging a 
persecution excelling the terror of the Roman 
emperors the glory of martyrdom is being 
added to the diadem which crowns their loy- 
alty to Christ. We fervently pray for their 
deliverance but, at the same time, and ad- 
miration of their love for the crucified Savior 
reaches sublime heights as we witness their 
unfailing steadfastness in the faith. Cer- 
tainly, they are examples, dying and living 
again in Christ, to their brethren in free 
America. 

With sentiments of esteem and joy on the 
occasion of this anniversary. 

Devotedly in Christ, 
MicHAEL J. READY, 
Bishop of Columbus. 


DIOCESE OF ALTOONA, 
Altoona, Pa., August 15, 1955. 
Most Rev. AMBrose SENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., 
Auviliary Bishop, Vicar General, Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Erarchate, U.S. A., Chair- 
man, Anniversary Committee, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Your Exce,t.tency: I am delighted to learn 
that the Ukrainian Catholics of the United 
States will observe this significant anniver- 
sary of the baptism of St. Olga, Princess of 
Ukraine. 

May the freedom which they possess here 
in this country, and which is denied their 
fellow Catholics in the land of their origin, 
make them more faithful in the exercises of 
their religious duties, and may God, through 
the powerful intercession of St. Olga, grant 
to the suffering people of Ukraine a new day 
of liberty. 

Sincerely yours in Christ. 
R. FINEFAGLE, 
Bishop of Altoona. 


os 


{From the Ukrainian Bulletin, New York, 
N. Y., of June 1-15, 1956] 


Russian OrTHODOx GUESTS—EXPONENTS OF 
STALIN’s “RELIGION” 


The Reverend Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, announced a few weeks ago that 
his organization will be host to a nine-man 
delegation of “Christian leaders” of the 
Soviet Union to arrive early in June. It is 
said that their visit is in return for Reverend 
Blake’s own visit to the U. S. S. R. last March. 

The nine-man group includes Metropolitan 
Nikolai (Krutitsky), right-hand man of Pa- 
triarch Alexei; Archpriest Konstantine Ru- 
zhnitsky; Archpriest Michael Slavnitsky; 
Prof. Vladimir Talizin; Archbishop Jan Kiivit 
of Estonia; Archbishop Gustav Turs of Lat- 
via; Prof. Ararat Saakovich Garivian, of 
Armenian Orthodox Church; Rev. Alexei 
Karpov, Evangelical Christian Baptists, and 
Rev. Alexei Andreev. 

Independent of this group, there is already 
in the United States a five-man group of 
Russian Baptists, including Rev. J. Zhidkov, 
president of the All-Union Council of Evan- 
gelical Christian Baptists; Nikolai Levin- 
danto, vice president; Alexander Karev, gen- 
eral secretary; Ilya Ivanov, treasurer, and 
Klaudia Tyrtova—all from the same council. 
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SPURIOUS RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


When all other Russian delegations arrive 
in this country, it is taken for granted that 
they represent the Soviet Government and 
its communist and totalitarian philosophy. 
In the case of this religious delegation, how- 
ever, there is danger that far-reaching and 
misleading confusion may develop in the 
minds of the uninformed among us as to the 
true religious situation in the Soviet Union. 

Ever since 1941, when Stalin deemed it 
opportune to suspend systematic religious 
persecution in order to win the Western 
Allies to his side, much has been said and 
written on alleged religious freedom within 
the Soviet slave empire. There is no need 
to dwell here upon the basic orientation of 
Soviet Russian philosophy as enunciated by 
Lenin toward religion, as it is well known. 
It has never been repudiated by the present 
collective leadership. 

Although article 124 of the Soviet con- 
stitution states that “freedom of religious 
worship and freedom of antireligious propa- 
ganda is recognized for all citizens,” Article 
122 of the Soviet Penal Code, says: 

“The teaching of religious doctrine to 
children and minors in public and private 
educational institutes and in schools, or 
violation of the dispositions respecting the 
same, [is punishable by correctional labor 
for 1 year].”—(Matter in brackets added.— 
Editor.) 

Article 126 of the same code goes even 
farther: 

“The exercise of religious rites in state 
and social schools and factories, as well as 
erecting in these institutions or factories of 
any kind of religious emblems—l[are punish- 
able by correctional labor for 3 months].” 
(Cf. Bolshevism and Religion, by Wladyslaw 
Kania, pp. 11-12.) 

When Stalin allowed the reopening of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, he picked out 
leaders who were either Communists at 
heart, or at least in sympathy with com- 
munism and its goal of world conquest. 
Patriarch Alexei, head of the Russian Orth- 
odox Church, is known for his unqualified 
loyalty and devotion to Stalin the atheist. 
He called Stalin “a wise leader selected and 
appointed by God’s providence to lead the 
Motherland along to prosperity and glory.” 
(Cf. Patriarch Alexei, His Words, Speeches 
and Messages, Moscow, p. 206.) In Zhurnal 
Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, No. 1, p. 2, 1950, 
Alexei said of Stalin: “[Our holy church has 
in him a faithful protector].” (Matter in 
brackets ours—Editor.) 

In like manner, the Soviet Government 
supported Patriarch Alexei and his church. 
He occupies the enormous building of the 
former German Embassy in Moscow, and 
receives 50,000 rubles a month (compare that 
with the 2,000-4,000 rubles of a qualified 
worker’s wage.—Editor). He has received 
many decorations and medals from Stalin 
for his services to the Communist Party. 
Since the cold war began, Patriarch Alexei 
has organized powerful propaganda chan- 
nels throughout the entire world; he or- 
ganized, supported, and directed various 
“peace congresses”; protested against 
“United States bacteriological warfare” in 
Korea; attacked the NATO and SEATO sys- 
tems, and in general, has tooted the Kremlin 
line, using for this purpose his connections 
with church groups in the satellite and 
neutral areas. 


DESTRUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY IN UKRAINE BY 
MOSCOW 


This history of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, as manifested in its activities in 
non-Russian areas, is exceedingly sad and 
un-Christian. That church in the time of 
the Czars was a powerful instrument of Rus- 
sification and oppression of non-Orthodox 
populations. Now, under Communist Com- 
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missars it has become a tool of Bolshevik 
machinations. The Russian Orthodox Church 
never forgot nor forgave the Union of the 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church with Rome 
in 1596, and in its imperious big-brother 
spirit of “Be my brother or I’ll slay you” 
has acted accordingly. Religious persecu- 
tion and genocide were integral parts of 
the Russification programs launched by Peter 
the Great, Catherine the Great, and Czar 
Nicholas I. This program was merely per- 
fected by Stalin and his able pupils, Khrush- 
chev, Bulganin, and Molotov. 

The Soviet Government’s record of re- 
ligious persecution in Ukraine dates back 
to the early twenties. However, the all- 
out genocidal attack on the Ukrainian 
Authocephalous Orthodox Church took place 
in the period 1926-1932 and this led to a 
total annihilation of church organization in 
Ukraine. Our well-meaning, but politically 
unsophisticated, hosts of these Russian 
“Christian leaders” would do a great service 
for the peace of the world by confronting 
them with certain pertinent questions. 
Some which might be asked are: 

Where were these Stalin-appointed 
“Christian leaders,’ when Stalin and his 
bloodthirsty NKVD and MVD were liquidat- 
ing the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox 
Church on a mass scale? What happened to 
the four metropolitans of the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church—Mykola 
Boretsky, who disappeared in 1937, and Vasyl 
Lypkivsky, Ivan Pavlovsky, and O. Vzovenev- 
sky—all of whom were afrested and done 
away with in 1938? What became of 3,000 
Ukrainian Orthodox priests and 34 Ukrainian 
bishops and archbishops, as well as thou- 
sands of lay and monastic clergy arrested by 

talin, the faithful protector? 

It might also be pointed out to the visiting 
church leaders and especially to Metropoli- 
tan Nikolai Krutitsky that Prof. Ernst Tall- 
gren (Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, by 
David J. Dallin and Boris Nicolaevsky) has 
stated that the most numerous of the politi- 
cal prisoners in the slave labor camps are 
“Ukrainian farmers, Catholics, and members 
of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church.” 
PATRIARCH ALEXEI LED ATTACK ON UKRAINIAN 

CATHOLICS 


In 1945, when Soviet troops occupied west- 
ern Ukraine, Patriarch Alexei spearheaded a 
Kremlin-inspired drive to liquidate the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church. He invited the 
Ukrainian Catholics to apostatize, using lan- 
guage hitherto unknown in any church: 
“Where is the Vatican leading you at this 
present time, by the Pope’s addresses at 
Christmas and at the New Year? To com- 
plicity with the abetters of Fascism and to 
mercy toward Hitler, the greatest scoundrel 
the world has ever seen.” (Cf. Martyrdom in 
Ukraine, by Walter Dushnyck, the America 
Press, p. 23.) 

On April 11, 1945, the NKVD launched a 
brutal attack upon the Ukrainian Catholic 
hierarchy, which included the arrest and 
trial of 10 Ukrainian Catholic bishops. Out 
of 3,600 Ukrainian Catholic priests at least 
50 percent were arrested, tried, and executed 
or deported to slave labor camps; many went 
into hiding while only a small minority suc- 
cumbed to pressure and accepted the imposed 
“orthodoxy.” 

Patriarch Alexei gave an ultimatum to the 
Ukrainian priests after ordering the arrest of 
their hierarchy to “break, tear the bonds 
which bind you to the Vatican.” Immedi- 
nately the Soviet Government, by an official 
note signed by P. Khotchanko, representative 
of the Council of People’s Commissars for the 
Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church on 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
Ukrainian SSR, took oppressive measures. 
An appeal of 300 Ukrainian Catholic priests 
to Molotov sent on July 5, 1945, was totally 
ignored. 
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The hierarchy went down the path of mar- 
tyrdom without breaking their ancestral 
faith or betraying their own people. They 
included: Metropolitan Joseph Slipy, Bishops 
Kotsylovsky, Khomyshyn, Budka, Lakota, 
Latyshevsky, Charnetsky. Some of them were 
sentenced for collaboration, and some found 
death in accidents, like Bishop Romzha, of 
Carpatho-Ukraine; some were kidnaped, 
like Msgr. Peter Verhun, Apostolic Visitator 
in Germany, Msgr. Augustine Voloshyn, 
President of Carpatho-Ukraine, and others. 

Thus was the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
brutally destroyed with the active help and 
participation of Patriarch Alexei’s insidious 
apparatus, known as the Russian Orthodox 
Church, supported and financed by the 
atheistic government of the Kremlin. 

On two occasions Pope Pius XII issued spe- 
cial encyclicals, Orientales Omnes (December 
23, 1945) and Orientales Ecclesias «Decem- 
ber 15, 1952) in defense of the persecuted 
Ukrainian Catholic Church, which has since 
come to be known as the “Church of Silence” 
and the “Church of the Catacombs.” 


SECRET POLICE-CONTROLLED CHURCH 


The National Council of Churches should 
also be cognizant of the fact that Metropoli- 
tan Nikolai Krutitsky has been used by the 
Kremlin, with his consent and approval, for 
various international gatherings, where he, 
behind his ecclesiastical garb, endeavored to 
promote the political aims of the Soviet 
Government. 

That many Russian Orthodox priests are 
selected and trained by the MVD is a secret 
to no one. In 1949 there were rumors that 
3,000 agents were trained in the U.S. S. R. 
and dispatched to the West as ministers of 
religion. (Cf. Der Kampf des Kommunis- 
mus gegen die Religion, by Gary MacEoin, 
Aschaffenburg, 1952; Communist War on Re- 
ligion, New York, Devin-Adair, 1951, p. 13.) 

Lt. Col. Yuri Rastvorov, who defected from 
the Soviet secret police in 1954, recently tes- 
tified before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee on Communist Infiltration of 
Churches in the U.S. S. R. He stated that 
during World War II, when Stalin decided 
to present an appearance of greater religious 
freedom, he appointed Maj. Gen. Georgi 
Karpov of the MVD as the head of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers Committee on Religion in 
the U. S.S. R. The MVD general’s principal 
task was to see that the Russian Orthodox 
Church remained completely under secret 
police control. Rastvorov testified that he 
knew of two MVD agents who were assigned 
to enter seminaries as divinity students. 
“These men,” he said, “are now bishops in 
the Russian Orthodox Church.” 

Who knows, maybe some of them are in 
the group invited by the National Council of 
Churches? 

It is gratifying that the number of promi- 
nent American leaders who understand the 
essence of Russian communism and its mul- 
tiple arms of operation is steadily growing. 
In our own Congress the resolutions submit- 
ted by Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and 
Congressman Dopp, of Connecticut, on the 
genocidal persecution of Christianity in 
Ukraine are aimed to test the supposed rea- 
sonableness of the collective leadership, 
which attributes the horrors of the past to 
Stalin. The rehabilitation of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church and the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church would not be posthumous, for they 
are not dead functionally. 

Therefore, the visit of the Russian Chris- 
tian leaders presents a most appropriate oc- 
casion for their responses to questions on the 
attempted genocide of the church in Ukraine. 
It is not in the interest of our national se- 
curity and our moral beliefs to permit un- 
contested dissemination of regimented mis- 
representations on freedom of religious wor- 
ship and conscience in the Soviet Union, 
when, as we know well on the basis of irre- 
futable facts, such do not exist. 
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Politics in Hells Canyon and What It May 
Cost the Taxpayers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting report has been prepared by 
Eugene F. Rinta, research director for 
the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, on the Hells Canyon issue. The 
report discusses not only the politics cur- 
rently embroiled in the issue, but accu- 
rately shows what the cost of the project 
would be to the taxpayers of each of the 
States. 

Unfortunately, the report does not in- 
clude in its State-by-State tabulation of 
costs the very substantial additional and 
hidden cost of the Federal project repre- 
sented by the interest the taxpayers must 
pay on the money borrowed to build the 
project. On a 50-year repayment sched- 
ule at 2% percent per year, 125 percent 
interest would be paid on the gradually 
diminishing balance of principal. 

Elsewhere in today’s Recorp, I am 
discussing the contrasting approach 
to water-resources development being 
adopted by the State of California. My 
hope is that it will be read and compared 
with the following report on Hells Can- 
yon by Mr. Rinta: 

Po.LiTics IN HELLS CANYON AND WuHatT IT May 
Cost AMERICAN TAXPAYERS 


The majority leadership in Congress seems 
determined to put through a bill which 
would add a totally unnecessary burden of 
one half billion dollars on. American tax- 
payers. The first official move in this direc- 
tion was made last week by the Senate In- 
terior Committee when it favorably reported 
S. 1333. This bill, introduced by Senator 
Morse, of Oregon, authorizes construction of 
a Federal hydroelectric project at Hells Can- 
yon in the Snake River between Idaho and 
Oregon. A similar bill, H. R. 4719, intro- 
duced by Representative Prost of Idaho, will 
be voted on by the House Interior Commit- 
tee Jung 26. 

Federal construction of this project is un- 
necessary for the simple reason that the 
power potential of the Hells Canyon reach 
of the Snake River is already in process of 
development with private financing. On 
August 4, 1955, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, acting in accordance with its responsi- 
bility under the Federal Water Power Act of 
1920, issued a license to the Idaho Power 
Co. to construct three hydroprojects in the 
Snake River. Three months later construc- 
tion workers and equipment were at the site 
of the first dam to be built and work on it 
has now been under way over 7 months. 

If the Federal Hells Canyon project should 
be authorized and started, however, the pri- 
vate development would, for practical pur- 
poses, have to be stopped. Moreover, the 
millions of dollars spent and the work done 
to date would be wasted because the Fed- 
eral project would be located at a different 
site than the first dam under the company’s 
plan. There is the probability, too, that the 
taxpayers would have to bear this loss since 
the company is proceeding under a duly 
authorized Federal license. 

Since a move is on, nevertheless, to au- 
thorize the Federal project, the obvious ques- 
tion is, Why? In considering the question, 
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account should be taken of these facts from 
proceedings of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion on the matter: 

1. The decision of the FPC in granting the 
license to Idaho Power Co. was no hurried ac- 
tion. It was made after lengthy hearings 
and study and after opponents, as well as 
proponents, of private development of Hells 
Canyon had been given ample opportunity 
to be heard. 

2. There is very little difference in the 
power-producing capacity of the company’s 
three dams and the proposed single Federal 
dam. The dependable capacity of the 
former will be 767,000 kilowatts as com- 
pared to 785,000 kilowatts for the Federal 
dam. The Federal project, however, would 
cost a quarter billion dollars more than the 
three-dam project. 

3. The FPC found that other benefits, 
such as flood control, navigation, and recre- 
ation, “could be effectuated to about the 
same extent under either the private or 
Federal plan of development.” The Com- 
mission noted, however, that under private 
development these benefits “will be realized 
without expense to the United States.” 

4. The Commission concluded that the 
private company’s three-dam project “is best 
adapted to a comprehensive plan” for de- 
veloping the Snake River in the Hells Can- 
yon area. It also stated its judgment that 
“the United States itself should not under- 
take the development of the water resources 
of the Hells Canyon reach of the Snake 
River.” 

THE POLITICAL ANGLES IN THE HELLS CANYON 
BILLS 


It is clear from the findings of the FPC 
that the power needs of the Pacific North- 
west will be served sooner and just as well 
by the company’s plan as by the proposed 
Federal project. The main difference is that 
the Federal project requires involuntary fi- 
nancing by all taxpayers while the private 
project is being financed by investors. A 
second difference is that the private project 
will help finance Government to the tune 
of almost $10 million a year in taxes. 

What, then, is the reason for the present 
effort to substitute the Federal project for 
private development at Hells Canyon? The 
only apparent logical reason is that its sup- 
porters believe it will serve a political pur- 
pose. Here are some of the political angles 
in connection with it: 

1. The 2 bills being actively considered 
in the Senate and the House were introduced 
by 2 Members of Congress who have cam- 
paigned in the past and continue to cam- 
paign on the basis of putting through a 
Federal Hells Canyon bill. 

2. The granting of the license to the Idaho 
Power Co. has been termed by some adminis- 
tration opponents as a “giveaway” by the 
administration; and this charge is being 
made in spite of the fact that it was a unani- 
mous decision by a bipartisan commission, 
Nevertheless, some politicians seem to think 
political hay can *be made from the charge, 
not taking into account, of course, the fact 
that they open themselves to the charge of 
taking away money from taxpayers of all the 
States for an unnecessary purpose. 

3. The Federal Hells Canyon project was 
included in Senate Majority Leader LYNDON 
JOHNSON’S 13-point program “from the 
heart” which he announced last November 
as the legislative objectives of his party in 
1956. 

4. Representative CHENOWETH, Republi- 
can, of Colorado, who has previously ¢pposed 
the Federal project, informed the press June 
11 that he had made a deal with House 
Speaker RAYBURN to get the Hells Canyon 
bill out of the House Interior Committee, of 
which he is a member. By his agreeing to 
vote for the bill, or abstain from voting, the 
deadlock in the committee would be broken. 
In return for this action, he said, Speaker 
RAYBURN agreed to use his influence to get 
the $156 million Fryingpan-Arkansas bill 
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cleared for House action. This Colorado 
project, incidentally, was also included in 
Senator JOHNSON’s 13-point program. 


WHAT THE FEDERAL PROJECT WOULD COST 
EACH STATE 


So that taxpayers of each of the States 
can see how much money will be taken un- 
necessarily out of their States to finance the 
Federal Hells Canyon project if it is approved 
by Congress, the table below allocates its 
cost to the States on the basis of their re- 
spective shares of the present Federal tax 
burden. The $508.3 million total cost con- 
sists of $356.8 million for project construc- 
tion, $22 million for interest during con- 
struction, and $129.5 million for transmis- 
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ANORS . ckicctaccnbocviatnt 0. 91 $4, 625, 530 
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Ee ees 9. 29 47, 221, 070 
Ss 225 hie consumacwsoun 1.14 5, 794, 620 
Se 1. 88 9, 556, 040 
CO ae aS . 52 2, 643, 160 
RN a aad oe 1. 62 8, 234, 460 
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MOI 6 sctineciasnssionbeonintsitei cial 1.10 5, 591, 300 
| Re ee . 37 1, 880, 710 
TIN is wcessietapsn racestcrericioeeadeo 2.19 11, 131, 770 
Massachusctts.............-.- 3. 24 16, 468, 920 
IR Se 55a dani ncinineouaen 5. 66 28, 769, 780 
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I oa aaa 45 2, 287, 350 
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REEL. 4 Sacckok ween deiawe 74 3, 761, 420 
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New Hampshire. ............. oat 1, 372, 410 
SN IIT os ait a weoieanaecinboee 3. 71 18, 857, 930 
gS ee . 30 1, 524, 900 
BN Rs She nediexmancae 14. 95 75, 990, 850 
North Carolima............-.- 1.41 7, 167, 030 
North Dakota-...___- sc teaeleipael .19 965, 770 
Sse samedi ‘ 6. 26 31, 819, 580 
Oklahoma....._-- i 1.02 5, 184, 660 
Oregon.-__._-.-. . . 93 4,727,190 
Pennsylvania... ....-- af. 7.12 36, 190, 960 
Rhode Island __.__- ap hcaeaheiictell - 52 2, 643, 160 
eens - 62 3, 151, 460 
ae ae .23 1, 169, 090 
SN a cee cceesinonsien 1.17 5, 947,110 
NR 22. nic cried pcneniannoacinen 4. 22 21, 450, 260 
OL SESE ee ae .33 1, 677, 390 
Dictate nist eordenitiediandionetabbigils 15 762, 450 
I oo si tncicel hme aieaiecate 1.49 7, 573, 670 
aE 5 1.60 8, 132, 800 
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i el 2.00 10, 166, 000 
Wyoming a at o1S 762, 450 

District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
SS eae 1.25 6, 353, 750 
NB oicnveticacknmnenes 100.00 | +! 508, 300, 000 





1 Kstimate as submitted by a representative cf the 
Department of Interior to the Senate Interior Committee 
during its hearings on the bill. 





New History of the Democratic Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, no 
chapter of the history of the Democratic 
Party glows with greater brilliance than 
the chapters which record the ideals and 
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the leadership of President Franklin D. 


Roosevelt. 

The fifth part of the New History of 
the Democratic Party was carried in the 
April issue of the Democratic Digest and 
is entitled “F. D. R. Leads America to 
New Frontiers.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this further chapter in this 
great political story be included in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

I should like to point out in particular 
the first paragraph of the article, in 
which we are told of how in 1921, when 
the Republicans took over our Govern- 
ment they brought in high-priced pub- 
licity men to dress up their schemes to 
benefit favored interests. We have seen 
the same thing, only in the modern garb 
of TV, and high-pressure advertising, 
occur in 1952 and the succeeding years. 
How long do the Republicans feel they 
can continue to hide the truth of their 
actions behind the high-powered pitch- 
men of Madison Avenue advertising 
agencies. 

F. D. R. Leaps AMERICA TO NEw FRONTIERS: 
FROM NORMALCY TO THE NEW DEAL—PART 5 
OF aA NEW HIsStToR¥Y oF THE DEMOCRATIC 
ParTy 
When the Republicans took over the Na- 

tional Government in 1921, back into control 

came the men representing the same groups 
that were the favored interests of Hamilton's 
day. They moved more carefully now. They 
hired high-priced publicity men to dress up 
their schemes in fine-sounding slogans like 

“normalcy” and “rugged individualism.” In- 

stead of openly opposing laws which regu- 

lated big business in the public interest, they 
sabotaged their administration. 

But the results were the same: The tariff 
went up; speculation and credit schemes in- 
creased, creating an illusion of prosperity. 
There was a series of scandals and a long 
farm depression. Then the whole economy 
came toppling down in the greatest depres- 
sion in history. 

Deprived of Wilson’s leadership, Demo- 
crats became confused once again. The party 
became tangled up in the prohibition issue. 
But although the party lost three consecu- 
tive elections, some victories were achieved. 
Led by Senator Thomas Walsh, of Montana, 
Democrats in Congress exposed the corrup- 
tion of Teapot Dome, a plot to rob the people 
of hundreds of millions in oil reserves. These 
were the years of bitter struggle for farm- 
relief legislation. Though the McNary- 
Haugen farm bill was vetoed by Coolidge, 
and again by Hoover, and though the farm 
program which was written into law in 1929 
was an inadequate stopgap, the champions 
of farm parity in this period laid solid 
groundwork for the constructive measures 
for agricultural recovery which came in the 
New Deal years. 


One of the Democratic leaders of this time 
deserves special mention. His career shows 
how, in the Democratic Party, men from the 
humblest beginnings have been able to make 
important contributions to good govern- 
ment. Al Smith was an orphan boy. He 
grew up in a tenement house in New York's 
lower East Side, where lived Irish, Italians, 
Poles, and other new Americans. Al Smith 
never had a formal education. But he had 
a deeper understanding of the common peo- 
ple, of which he was surely one, than any 
leader of the time. He started in politics 
at the bottom: poll watching for his ward 
organization. Through native brilliance and 
hard effort, he worked his way through every 
level of government to become four times the 
governor of New York. In his administra- 
tions were nurtured many of the programs 
later to be adopted on a national scale. Nom- 
inated for President by the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1928, Smith was beaten in a cam- 
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paign in which religious bigotry was cal- 
lously exploited for political advantage. But, 
like Bryan before him, he had awakened a 
new spirit which was to contribute enor- 
mously to the party’s future success. 

What ultimately brought victory, setting 
the stage for the longest continuous period of 
Democratic government the Nation had seen, 
was (1) the inability of the Republican 
Hoover administration to deal with the great 
depression, and (2), the Democratic response 
to that challenge. Volumes have been writ- 
ten trying to explain the causes of the na- 
tional catastrophe which struck the country 
in 1929 and deepened through the next 3 
years. But whatever the cause, the Repub- 
licans had no cure. Trapped by their own 
philosophy of negative government, they 
waited vainly for the stricken business com- 
munity to right itself. At the depth of the 
depression, unemployment stood at 14 mil- 
lion persons. Wages were down 60 percent, 
business income down 50 percent. One of 
every four farms was bankrupt, and two- 
thirds of the Nation’s banks were closed. 
Without jobs, often without food, millions 
saw their savings disappear and their years 
of work and education go for nothing. 

In this crisis, the people turned once again 
to the Democratic Party. They elected as 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt who 
had pledged them a New Deal and fresh op- 
portunity in their economic life. From that 
day and for the next 20 years, under Roose- 
velt and later under Harry S. Truman, the 
Democratic Party worked to make good on 
these promises. The story of the Democratic 
Party durng these years is partly the story 
of how a party helped a country convert eco- 
nomic disaster into unparalleled prosperity, 
partly the story of how a great leader turned 
the country away from isolationism to un- 
dertake tasks which made it the foremost 
Nation in world affairs. 

Few need to be reminded of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The confident smile, the jaun- 
tily-tilted cigarette holder, the magnetic per- 
sonality are deeply etched into the American 
memory. Roosevelt combined Jefferson’s 
philosophy and Jackson’s courage with Wil- 
son’s ability to tap the moral reserves of the 
people. 

When he took office, Roosevelt frankly sur- 
veyed the desperate conditions about him, 
but he did not despair. “The only thing we 
have to fear,” he said, “is fear itself.” He 
regarded the crisis as an opportunity for a 
modern application of Jefferson’s faith in the 
people and the pioneers’ faith in themselves. 
He said: 

“These unhappy times call for plans that 
build from the bottom up instead of from 
the top down * * * that put their faith once 
more in the forgotten man at the bottom of 
the economic pyramid * * * I, for one, do 
not believe that the era of the pioneer is at 
an end; I only believe that the area for 
pioneering has changed. The period of geo- 
graphical pioneering is largely finished. But, 
my friends, the period of social pioneering is 
only at its beginning. And make no mis- 
take about it —the same qualities of heroism 
and faith and vision that were required to 
bring the forces of nature into subjection 
will be required—in even greater measure— 
to bring under proper control the forces of 
modern society.” 

With these words, the Roosevelt admin- 
istration set in motion a program that 
reached to every major source of economic 
distress. 

In retrospect, the speed and the orderliness 
of the New Deal achievements seem almost 
equally as remarkable as their magnitude. 
These features of the Roosevelt leadership 
are emblazoned on the record of F. D. R.’s 
first 100 days. 

In that relatively brief period, the main 
structure of the New Deal was built. All 
of that was done without any semblance of 
Executive dictation. Measures were sub- 
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mitted to the full test of unfettered debate 
in Congress and the other public forums. 
Action resulted not from the cracking of 
Executive or legislative whips, but from 
general recognition that the proposals con- 
stituted urgently needed reforms. This rep- 
resented Executive leadership and govern- 
mental teamwork in their finest sense. 

From the White House came a series of 
Presidential messages dealing with emer- 
gency banking legislation, economy in Gov- 
ernment, repeal of prohibition, agricultural 
and unemployment relief, a new farm pro- 
gram, safeguards on stock-market trading, 
mortgage relief, railroad coordination, Gov- 
ernment reorganization, industrial recovery, 
world disarmament, and other major ques- 
tions. 

From Congress came legislative enact- 
ments which set the Nation on the high- 
road to recovery and expansion—the Emer- 
gency Banking Act, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, Civilian Conservation Corps, National 
Recovery Administration, Public Works Ad- 
ministration, Securities and Exchange Act, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Farm Credit Act, among 
others. 

None of these programs passed without 
opposition. Roosevelt’s New Deal was ac- 
cused of subverting the American system 
of free enterprise. Actually, it was de- 
signed to save it. The New Deal was based 
on a concept it took America five depres- 
sions to learn: that the roots of free enter- 
prise are in a prosperity that is broadly 
shared by all elements of the population. 
The soundness of these programs show up 
in the fact that, 25 years later, they are an 
accepted part of American life. 

At the same time that it combatted the 
depression, the Democratic New Deal had 
vision enough to make longer range plans 
for the prosperity of the country. Amer- 
ica’s soil and forests had become depleted 
through reckless use. A large-scale conser- 
vation program was instituted, so that Amer- 
icans in the future could have the full bene- 
fit of this natural wealth. 

The potentialities of another resource, 
water power, had long been neglected. But 
in programs like the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, it was used to bring the comforts 
of modern civilization to people who had 
never seen an electric light. 

Under President Truman’s leadership, the 
major New Deal programs were broadened 
and extended. The fight against monopoly 
was stepped up, and slum clearance projects 
were started to give decent housing to those 
whom large-city life had crowded together. 
At the end of 20 Democratic years, the Na- 
tion could look with pride at this record: 








1932 1952 

Unemployment-.....- 14 million_-_... 1.9 million. 
National income_--_-_-_- $87.8 billion___}| $289.5 billion. 
National product____-- $110 billion._..| $328 billion. 
Worker’s weekly pay- | $17_--------.--- $65. 

check. 
Net farm income ----_-- $1.9 billion_...} $14.1 billion. 
Corporation income $3.4 billion $18.3 billion. 

(after tax). (minus). 


In 1954 and 1955, the Nation had particu- 
lar reason to recall with gratitude the con- 
structive work that was done under the New 
Deal and Fair Deal. President Eisenhower, 
in his economic report to Congress in 1955, 
spoke with gratification of economic safe- 
guards which had been erected since the last 
depression, giving the Federal Government 
means which had been instrumental in en- 
abling this Nation to ride out the recession 
of 1953-54. The bulwarks to which he re- 
ferred included 17 measures—all of New 
Deal-Fair Deal origin. But, of course, Mr. 
Eisenhower did not mention either the New 
Deal or the Fair Deal, or their architects, in 
pointing with pride to the Federal Govern- 
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ment’s greater capacity to deal with abrupt 
swings in the business cycle. 

The Nation had occasion to recall Roose- 
velt’s first hundred days somewhat earlier— 
on April 29, 1953—when the first hundred 
days of the Eisenhower administration came 
to anend. It is doubtful if there is one in- 
stance of Eisenhower initiative in that period 
which will be remembered. If anything is 
remembered, it will be Eisenhower’s irresolu- 
tion in those days—an attitude which is a 
continuing feature of his administration. 

The contrast between Presidents has been 
preserved in the comments of independent 
observers, whose appraisals reflect the re- 
sponsible opinion of the two different peri- 
ods. For example, on April 30, 1933, the New 
York Times said: 

“The solution of one difficulty after an- 
other has been so steadily adopted by the 
President as now to seem almost his fixed 
policy. * * * Mr. Roosevelt’s courage and 
resourcefulness and versatility in pressing 
one high matter after another upon the at- 
tention of the Congress are as admirable as 
they are unprecedented.” 

On April 17, 1953, Walter Lippmann, sizing 
up the Eisenhower administration’s record in 
its first 3 months, said: “There is a rather 
general feeling in Washington that the ad- 
ministration has not yet shown the leader- 
ship, direction, and purpose which the coun- 
try expected and the times require.” 

As was the case in the times of Roosevelt 
and Truman, world unrest and a revolution- 
ary system of terror and tyranny were cast- 
ing threatening shadows when Dwight Eisen- 
hower took office. In the records of his two 
Democratic predecessors is etched the type of 
Presidential leadership which strengthens 
the Nation during a time of crisis, and pre- 
pares it for the greater tasks that lie ahead. 





The Trend Toward Ignorance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following column of Mr. 
George Sokolsky’s which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 
THE TREND TOWARD IGNORANCE 


As we approach the election of a President, 
how much do we really know about the busi- 
ness of our Government? This question is 
not asked facetiously; it is a realistic re- 
sponse to the difficult problem of getting 
at the facts. For instance, at this moment 
of writing, I hear over the radio that Nasser 
of Egypt is considering a billion dollar loan 
from Soviet Russia. What are all the factors 
which brought about the complete failure 
of American policy in the Middie East? 

It is possible to get at some data, partic- 
ularly by reading British newspapers and 
noting the debate in parliament, but the 
data is inadequate. Too much is hidden. 

. James S. Pope, executive editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, made this point: 

“To me the most insidious and dangerous 
thing about this fight for freedom of infor- 
mation is that it goes on day after day. It 
accumulated to such an extent we could 
hardly grapple with it. I think one of the 
most valuable things the newspapermen of 
this country could do, or the committee of 
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Congress could do, would be to try to under- 
stand why this basic right, of all basic rights, 
is so disregarded and permitted to slip away 
from us. I am inclined to think it actually 
might be more dangerous to vote out of 
ignorance than not to have the right to vote 
at all.” 

Unfortunately our people have become ac- 
customed to voting for a glamorous person- 
ality rather than over issues. There has 
been no realistic debate over domestic issues 
or the foreign policy since the 1932 cam- 
paign, which is very far off. 

The fact of the matter is that the Ameri- 
can people are not being adequately in- 
formed by their Government. Things leak 
out and the reporters and columnists dig 
out items, but officially there is too much 
secrecy for our good, and were it not for a 
few congressional committees and the occa- 
sional off-the-cuff remarks at the press con- 
ferences of the President and the Secretary 
of State which give leads to what has been 
suppressed, we would indeed be in an in- 
formational blackout. 

One of the major difficulties is that we 
are in the shadow of war and Officials tend 
to make use of that to label items as secret 
which cannot reasonably be regarded as se- 
cret. J. R. Wiggins, executive editor of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
testifying before a congressional committee, 
gives this example: 

“An example of classification of material 
not really classifiable, under Executive Order 
10501, in our opinion, was the Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway letter of June 27 (1955). This was 
classified as ‘confidential,’ but in explaining 
the classification at his press conference, the 
Secretary of Defense said it was withheld 
because it might be misunderstood if pub- 
lished at the time of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. We have not found in the definition 
of the ‘confidential’ category any mention 
of matter that might be misunderstood. 
That the Secretary has thought this appro- 
priate classification gives us some unease 
about the standards that the Defense Estab- 
lishment may be applying generally.” 

Here was an item suppressed for obvi- 
ously political reasons. But what of the 
American people? Are they not entitled to 
know what is going on, why our taxes are 
so high, and why the expenditures do not 
achieve the desired results? 

We have recently witnessed the spectacle 
of generals and admirals and members of 
the Cabinet appearing before a Senate com- 
mittee and announcing to all the world with 
some detail that the Russians are beating us 
in the armament race. On this subject there 
should be a free debate during the forth- 
coming election and the facts should come 
out. Undoubtedly the Russians know what 
the facts are and perhaps will publish them 
in Pravda. 





Mutual Security Act of 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11356) to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join with the other members of 
my committee and the many Members of 
the House who are taking this opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to our retiring chair- 
man, JAMES RICHARDS, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
unanimous consent request? 

Mr. RADWAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House may extend 
their remarks in praise of the chairman 
at any point in the Recorp they may 
desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
said that some men are born great, that 
some achieve greatness, and that some 
have greatness thrust upon them. I am 
not prepared to say which of these 
categories would apply to Jim RiIcHarps, 
but I think we can all agree that when 
the gavel falls for adjournment of the 
present session, this legislative body will 
have lost the services of a great man. It 
has been my good fortune and privilege 
to have served with Chairman RIcHARDS 
on the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and to have received the benefit of his 
fine leadership. My best wishes go with 
him as he leaves us for greener pastures. 

Mr. Chairman, it is because I hold Jm 
Rrcwarps, our illustrious committee 
chairman, in such high esteem, that it 
is all the more difficult for me to dis- 
agree with him at this time. Yet I was 
among those who, in committee, sup- 
ported President Eisenhower’s original 
request, and I want to lend my support 
at this time to the Hays amendment 
which would restore a substantial portion 
of the cut made by our committee. Jim 
RIcHARDS would be the last person to ex- 
pect one of his colleagues to act contrary 
to his firm legislative convictions. 

I have always believed in the wisdom 
of our mutual-security program. I most 
firmly believe today that this program 
has been a success from its inception 
under a Democratic President, to its 
present state of development under a Re- 
publican President. I mention this, Mr. 
Chairman, because I recognize no parti- 
sanship in the field of international af- 
fairs. That is why it had my sincere sup- 
port under a Democratic President just 
as a great number of Democrats now sup- 
port it under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower. I have accepted this pro- 
gram because it coincides with my firm 
convictions. Even if it did not, I think 
I could still do so on faith. I speak of my 
faith in the leadership of the United 
States of America, and that leadership 
today is President Eisenhower. As that 
great American and distinguished Demo- 
crat, the illustrious Speaker of this 
House, Mr. Sam Raysurn, has pointed 
out, we have only one President of the 
United States. He is the voice of Amer- 
ica, or we have no voice in the world. 

This program is essential to our na- 
tional security and well-being as a na- 
tion and could be justified solely on the 
basis of our own self-interest. If this 
program were a part of our defense 
budget, no Member here today would 
vote against it. Yet, who can deny that 
it is just as essential to the defense of 
this country as are the dollars which we 
have appropriated for defense this year? 
It is an absolute fact that the money 
which we include here for foreign mili- 
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tary aid represents a present and future 
saving in our defense budget. It could 
just as well be appropriated under the 
heading of defense. At the present time, 
we have only 2 divisions in Korea, 
compared with 6 a few years ago. Why? 
Simply because the Koreans themselves 
now have some 20 divisions in the field 
thanks to our aid and help. 

Itisas simple at that. It costs us far, 
far less to equip a Korean soldier in 
Korea, or a Turkish soldier in Turkey, to 
hold the line against Soviet communism, 
than it does to wrench an American boy 
from his family, and send him off to some 
foreign land, at the end of a supply line 
thousands of miles long. The foreign 
military aid requested by this adminis- 
tration would support about 200 divisions 
in the armies of our cooperating allies. 
That is many times the strength of the 
American Army. Yet those who would 
cut that request of President Eisenhower 
today, are the very ones who express 
great fear that our defense budget is 
being too drastically curtailed. The fact 
is that if we were to eliminate $2 billion 
in foreign military aid this year, our 
defense budget would have to go up at 
least $6 billion. You cannot “rob Peter 
to pay Paul”. Neither can those who 
expres fear that our foreign military 
aid program is too large, and that our 
defense appropriations are too small, 
blow out of both sides of their mouths at 
the same time. 

President Eisenhower is not only our 
present Commander in Chief, but he 
led us to victory in the greatest war in 
history. I do not follow him slavishly 
when I suggest that his recommenda- 
tions are entitled to great weight. 

There is no lessening in world tension. 
Everyone agrees that we must remain 
strong to survive. We are alarmed that 
some of our European friends feel that 
the Soviet military threat has ended. 
Yet there are those who would encourage 
them in that belief by cutting down the 
military program for Europe to the point 
where it cannot operate. 

The $600 million which Representative 
Hays would restore to this bill by his 
amendment is a lot of money, by any 
standard. But measure it against the 
productiveness of this Nation and our 
faith that it will survive and flourish. 
That sum is only fifteen one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of our gross national pro- 
duction. And we do not offer it in a 
world-destroying war. We are asked to 
appropriate it as a deterrent to war. On 
that basis alone, it is justified. Add to 
this, the overseas markets we create for 
our own products, with resultant pros- 
perity in our own land, and add to this 
the strength we provide to those under- 
developed nations which would otherwise 
fall prey to Russian communism, and the 
arguments against the President’s rec- 
ommendations must fall. 

The peace of the world and the wel- 
fare of those peoples allied with us in 
an effort to resist the aims of world 
communism cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. 

In brief gentlemen, passage of the 
Hays amendment is essential to the fu- 
ture security of our country. 
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Why Not Permit an Unbiased Commission 
of Nine Members To Appraise the Prog- 
ress and Direction of the Nuclear Elec- 
tric Power Program of the United 
States? 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many weeks the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has lis- 
tened to numerous witnesses comment 
on S. 2625, introduced by Senator GorE 
of Tennessee, which would direct the 
Atomic Energy Commission to construct 
six nuclear plants for industrial or com- 
mercial use in selected geographical 
regions. 

As a result of the hearings on S. 2625 
there has developed three definite trends 
of thought. One group feels that unless 
we accelerate our nuclear powerplant 
program we will lose the nuclear kilowatt 
race with Russia; another group is of the 
opinion the present program of the 
Atomic Energy Commission is in keeping 
with the development of the art; while 
the third group contends that the con- 
struction of six nuclear industrial and 
commercial powerplants would destroy 
the incentive of American industry in the 
nuclear field where millions of dollars 
have already been obligated. 

Even though S. 2625 has been modified 
in many ways by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy there still remains in the 
minds of many that the most logical 
approach in determining the progress 
and direction of the nuclear electric 
power program in the United States is 
through the appointment of a nonparti- 
san Commission on Nuclear Power. The 
Commission, after a thorough study, 
would make suitable recommendations 
as to where we stand as a nation in the 
kilowatt race with Russia and whether 
a crash program as now being advocated 
and costing millions of dollars is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I have attended most of the 
hearings and I find myself greatly dis- 
turbed as to charges and countercharges 
regardless of their sincerity. It appears 
that everyone is groping for the right 
answer and that unbiased, nonpartisan, 
expert guidance is the need of the hour. 
It is for that reason that I have intro- 
duced the following joint resolution 
which would create a commission of nine 
persons all experts in one or more fields 
of nuclear science, engineering, eco- 
nomics, and electric utilities. 

It will be the duty of this Commission, 
after a thorough study of the state of 
the art of electric power generation from 
nuclear sources in the United States and 
such other countries as the Commission 
may deem appropriate, to recommend, if 
any, revisions of the present nuclear 
power program of the United States and 
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suggest legislation deemed necessary as 
a result of its study. 
The joint resolution is as follows: 
Joint resolution to establish a Commission to 
appraise the progress and direction of the 
nuclear electric power program of the 
United States of America 


Whereas the Atomic Energy Act of 1954” 


declares it to be the policy of the United 
States that the development, use and con- 
trol of- atomic energy shall be directed so 
as to make the maximum contribution to 
the general welfare; and 

Whereas the possibility of developing eco- 
nomically competitive generation of electric 
power from nuclear sources gives promise of 
making a major contribution to the general 
welfare of the United States and to the pro- 
motion of world peace; and 

Whereas questions have been raised 
whether the present direction and progress of 
the nuclear power program of the United 
States are appropriate and adequate to the 
rapid achievement of these goals: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

(1) That there be appointed a Commission 
on Nuclear Power consisting of 9 members of 
which 3 shall be appointed by the President, 
3 shall be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and 3 shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(2) That members of such Commission 
shall be chosen for their expertness in one or 
more of the fields of nuclear science, engi- 
neering, economics and electric utilities. 
They shall serve without compensation but 
shall be reimbursed for travel and other 
expenses. 

(3) That the Commission shall study and 
report to the Congress not later than January 
1, 1957, with respect to— 

(a) the present state of the art of electric 
power generation from nuclear sources in 
the United States, and such other countries 
as the Commission may deem appropriate; 

¢b) the present state of the economics of 
conventional electric power generation in the 
United States and such other countries as 
the Commission may deem appropriate; 

(c) its recommendations, if any, for re- 
vision of the present nuclear electric power 
program of the United States and for what- 
ever legislation it deems necessary as the 
result of its study. 

(4) The Commission is empowered to ap- 
point such experts, consultants, technicians, 
and clerical and stenographic assistants as 
it deems necesary and advisable. No member 
of the Commission or individual in its em- 
ploy shall be permitted to have access to 
restricted data unless and until the_re- 
quirements of section 145 of the Atomic ‘En- 
ergy Act of 1954 shall have been fulfilled 
with regard to such member or individual. 
The Commission is authorized to utilize the 
services, information (including restricted 
data subject to the requirements of the pre- 
ceding sentence), facilities, and personnel of 
the departments and establishment of the 
Government. 

(5) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Commission shall not affect the power of the 
remaining members to execute the functions 
of the Commission, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
selection. ‘The Commission shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

(6) The Commission, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to (a) hold such hearings, (b) sit and act at 
such places and times, (c) require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, (d) administer such 
oaths, (e) take such testimony, (f) procure 
such printing and binding, and (g) make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
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(7) The expenses of the Commission, 
which shall not exceed $-----. , Shall be 
paid one-half from the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives upon 
vouchers signed by the chairman of the 
Commission. Disbursements to pay such 
expenses shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Senate out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, such contingent fund to be re- 
imbursed from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives in the amount of 
one-half of the disbursements so made. 





Clover for the Kremlin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column written by 
Mr. Joseph Alsop which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956: 

MATTER oF Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
CLOVER FOR THE KREMLIN 


The more you study the Middle Eastern 
crisis, the more you suspect that the essen- 
tial preliminary of the Soviet intrusion in 
the Middle East was the famous summit 
meeting at Geneva, with all its adman’s 
hopes and glories. 

Tentative discussions of the crucial Soviet- 
Egyptian arms deal had, of course, been 
opened in the month or two before the sum- 
mit. Yet before boldly probing for the very 
vitals of the Western alliance, the Soviet 
leaders must at least have wished to know 
how the West would react. They got the 
answer at the summit. 

The President of the United States and 
the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
France went to Geneva with the singular 
purpose of proving that the great powers of 
the West were passionately, unshakably 
dedicated to peace at any price. There was 
no better way to encourage the Soviets to 
take any cold war risk they chose 

In addition, it is now known that President 
Eisenhower actually mentioned the Soviet 
offer to sell arms to Egypt, to Bulganin and 
Khrushchev. According to authentic re- 
port, the President was airily told that this 
was “just an ordinary commercial transac- 
tion.” Apparently this piece of arrant non- 
sense was not treated with the contempt 
and indignation it deserved. So the Soviet 
leaders left Geneva with complete assurance 
that they could safely stick a shiv right into 
the most vulnerable point of the Western 
Alliance. 

Even then, energetic action might well 
have prevented the worst from happening. 
Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel Nasser had 
asked for a small quantity of American arms 
long before he began his talks with the 
Soviets His sole concern was then to get 
some arms—any arms at all—to satisfy the 
army on which his power depended. All 
competent observers in Cairo agree that 
Nasser did not foresee the volume results 
that the Soviet arms deal would produce. 

On this point, the American Government 
had received a long series of frantic warn- 
ings from our Ambassador to Cairo, Henry A. 
Byroade (who is now apparently to be made 
a scapegoat). These warnings were ignored. 
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The American arms were withheld. The 
Soviet-Egyptian arms deal went through. 

Thus Nasser emerged as the predominant 
fizure in a greatly strengthened Arab na- 
tionalist movement, made independent of 
the West by Soviet support. Thus the 
Soviets took the first long step toward cap- 
turing Arab nationalism, and using this na- 
tionalist movement as the instrument to 
strike at the vital Middle Eastern oil sources 
of the Western Alliance. 

The American reaction to these tremend- 
ous developments was uncertain, to say the 
least. After the fall of Glubb Pasha in 
Jordan, however, the British reaction was 
violent. The British Cabinet decided that 
Britain would use troops ip the Middle East, 
if this were needed to save the oil that is 
Britain’s lifeblood. 

Wisely or unwisely, they proved their reso- 
lution by ordering the fight for Cyprus. 

Such was the situation when Bulganin &nd 
Khrushchev went to London. It can now 
be revealed that British Prime Minister Sir 
Anthony Eden and Foreign Minister Selwyn 
Lloyd used the strongest tone possible in 
their discussion of the Middie Eastern prob- 
lem. They flatly accused the Soviets of an 
intentional attack on an area of vital British 
interest. They warned they would fight 
to avoid losing the oil. Khrushchev and 
Bulganin only replied by hinting that they 
might agree to limitation of arms shipments 
to the Middle East if the British would 
abandon the Baghdad Pact—which they 
knew was impossible. 

The upshot was deadlock. In Cairo and 
Damascus, the Soviet ambassadors subse- 
quently told the utterly false story that the 
main theme of Khrushchev and Bulganin in 
London was the Soviet bloc’s determination 
to give solid support to the Arabs against 
the Israelis. This was hardly less than an 
incitement to Arab-Israeli war. If the 
Kremlin chooses to take that risk, such a 
war will be a clear gain for the Soviets if the 
Israelis are defeated, for that will amount to 
the defeat of the West. And it will also be 
a clear gain if the Arabs are defeated, for 
then the Arab nationalist regimes will al- 
most surely be supplanted in the end by Arab 
Communist regimes. 

All the same, in his recent visit to Cairo, 
the new Soviet Foreign Minister, Shepilov, 
did not take the final step to bring on an 
Arab-Israeli war. He did not take the Arab 
position on Israel’s proper frontiers. Shepi- 
lov’s caution suggests that British firmness, 
despite its somewhat desperate tone, has 
made the Soviets at least think twice about 
the risks in the Middle East. And this in 
turn suggests that a firm, clear and united 
Anglo-American policy, if it can ever be 
worked out, may yet save the day in this 
critical area. 


Writing to Legislators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Greater Paterson Chamber of Commerce, 
of Paterson, N. J., has recently begun the 
publication of a monthly bulletin with 
news editorials and advertisements de- 
signed to keep its membership appraised 
of the chamber’s programs and oppor- 
tunities. In the current issue of the 
bulletin there appears on the editorial 
page a guide for communicating with 
legislators and other Government offi- 
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cials issued by the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. This guide ap- 
pears under the caption “Writing to Leg- 
islators,” and reads as follows: 

WRITING TO LEGISLATORS 


Chamber of commerce members are fre- 
quently asked to make their views known to 
their legislators, and sometimes businessmen 
wish to do so without being asked. A guide 
for communicating with legislators and other 
Government officials has been issued by the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, and 
we think it worth repeating here: 

Don’t look down on government and poli- 
tics: They have their faults but so. has 
business. A disdainful attitude is an ex- 
pensive luxury these days. 

Be understanding: Put yourself in a legis- 
lator’s place. Try to understand his prob- 
lems, his outlook, and his aims. 

Be friendly: Don’t contact your legislator 
only when you want his vote. Invite him to 
visit your place of business. Take pains to 
keep in touch with him throughout the year. 

Be reasonable: Recognize that there are 
legitimate differences of opinion. Never in- 
dulge in threats nor recriminations. These 
are confessions of your own weakness. 

Be thoughtful: Commend the right things 
which your legislator does. That’s the way 
you'd like to be treated. 

Don’t be a busybody: Legislators don't like 
to be pestered or scolded or preached to. 
Neither do you. 

Be cooperative: If a legislator or Govern- 
ment official makes a reasonable request, try 
to comply with it. Don’t back away for fear 
it’s a deal or that you’re getting into politics. 

Be realistic: Remember that most contro- 
versial legislation is the result of compro- 
mise. It always has been so and it always 
will be so in a democracy. Don’t expect that 
everything will go your way, and don’t be 
too critical when it doesn’t. ¢ 

Present accurate facts and good argu- 
ments: The mere fact that you want or do 
not want a piece of legislation to go through 
isn’t enough. Present the best case that you 
can, without unnecessary words. 

Give credit where it is due: If an issue 
goes the way you wanted, remember that leg- 
islators always deserve first credit, for their 
votes decided the issue. Remember, also, 
that on all the big issues, many organiza- 
tions and individuals participated on your 
side. 

Learn to evaluate the issues: The intro- 
duction of a legislative bill doesn’t mean that 
it will become law. It usually is a long 
process. Whether you're for or against a 
bill, take the time to learn the who, what, 
and why of it, and don’t get excited until 
you have learned. And don’t use a cannon 
to kill a fly. An absurd bill generally kills 
itself, and it’s not wise to attract too much 
attention to it. 

Support your legislator actively: Don’t be- 
come aloof at the time when he needs help 
the most, if he is deserving of election. 


Bunker Hill Monument Address by Rear 
Adm. Bartholomew W. Hogan, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy, Surgeon 
General of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
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I include the Bunker Hill, Mass., address 
made on June 18, 1956, at Charlestown, 
Boston, Mass., by Rear Adm. Bartholo- 
mew W. Hogan, Medical Corps, United 
States Navy, Surgeon General of the 
United States Navy. 

This address was made by Admiral 
Hogan on the occasion of the celebration 
which took place this year on the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

There is no man better qualified to 
have been the orator on such an occasion 
than Rear Admiral Hogan as he was 
born and brought up in Dorchester, 
Mass., which is in close proximity to 
Charlestown, and, like Charlestown, is 
a part of the city of Boston. 

The address follows: 

Here on glorious Bunker Hill we are com- 
memorating today the 18lst anniversary of 
an event which the great seal of the United 
States memorializes in two famous words— 
“Annuit coeptis’—God favored our begin- 
nings. And as surely as that half of our 
national inscription is true, so surely also 
is its other half true of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, that it was the first beginning of the 
new order of the ages. 

Paradoxically, the event we are commem- 
orating was an American defeat, if viewed 
on the military level. Due chiefly to the 
exhaustion of their ammunition, the em- 
bryonic American forces were here compelled 
to retreat. But what that bloody hour and 
a half on this very hillside brought into view 
of the embattled Boston militia—their met- 
tle and stamina in standing up undaunted 
to the superior armaments of regular and 
seasoned troops, their unshakeable will to 
defend their freedom against any and all 
forces of oppression—that was indeed a 
triumph in whose effulgence was effaced the 
last slightest shadow of the military defeat. 
And so true is this claim of a triumph that 
Washington, when informed of the action 
on this hillside, and told of the gallantry 
with which our militia had withstood the 
first two double-column assaults of the 
British, foresaw at once the final outcome 


‘of our revolt clearly enough to announce: 


“Then the liberties of the country are safe.” 

About what precisely were they quarrel- 
ing here on that bygone Saturday in June 
1775? Was it an affair, as the great Webster 
asserted on this spot in 1843, when we were 
celebrating the completion of this magnifi- 
cent memorial—was it an affair without 
“any just cause”? Was it simply, as in the 
next breath he added, that both combatants 
merely “wished a battle and wished it at 
once”? Was it no more than their itch of 
pugnacity, as I might say, that impelled 
them to “Cry havoc. And let slip the dogs 
of war’? Was that, in the words of Web- 
ster, “the true secret of the movements on 
this hill”? As he then told his auditors, he 
was speaking entirely from a military point 
of view. This hill, he was saying, in other 
words, had absolutely no strategical value 
at the time for either side. 

Even when thus understood, they are 
baffling words; and to me, as both a doctor 
and military man, they are doubly confusing. 
Nothing so favors a sick person as a strong 
will to live. Nothing is so fatal to a soldier 
as the loss of morale. And so to me, as it 
ever has been and shall ever be, the true 
secret of the movements on this hill that 
glorious June 17 was the staggering blow it 
struck, first of all, to the spirit and morale 
of England. For months after that glorious 
17th, British journals and magazines were 
venting their dismay over the astonishing 
fact that our citizen forefathers had here 
slaughtered more Redcoats in an hour and 
@ half than the land forces of England, then 
the best in the world, had seen fall pre- 
viously in any one engagement, not exclud- 
ing their greatest—as for example, the cap- 
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ture of Quebec. And in the same grand 
measure, secondly, the movements on this 
hill that memorable afternoon steeled our 
morale and consolidated the Colonists anew 
in their noble determination. 


“The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes.” 


I grant you that these two results I have 
just mentioned were not the cause of the 
Bunker Hill engagement, but the conse- 
quences of it. What Iam denying, and trust 
I have also disproved, is the assertion that 
the true secret of the movements on this 
hill was a mere itchiness to fight. Unless I 
have misread entirely the history of those 
early years, the true secret of the movements 
on this hill was the gage of steel then thrown 
by our forefathers to their arrogant over- 
lords across the sea. Its true secret was the 
Declaration of Independence here made a 
full year in advance of July 1776. In brief, 
and in the vivid language of Shakespeare, 
the true secret was the forthright manly 
way in which our forefathers here told the 
world, that they were no longer going to pay 
tax or servile respect to anybody for wearing 
their own noses. 

We may now return to our former ques- 
tion—what was it they were quarreling 
about on this hillside? Most heartily I ac- 
cept Mr. Webster’s eulogy of our American 
Revolution, when he said of it, at the corner- 
stone-laying of this monument in 1825, that 
it was “the prodigy of modern times, and at 
ence the wonder and the blessing of the 
world.” That prodigy, that wonder and 
God-given blessing, commenced here at 
Bunker Hill. So our question actually asks— 
what stake were we fighting for in our pro- 
digious revolution? We all know perfectly 
the answer—the right of men to govern 
themselves. Or, in other terms, the right 
of men to their due enjoyment of social jus- 
tice. 

What must be here emphasized, because it 
is of supreme moment, is the order in this 
whole business. First the men—which of 
course means the family—father, mother, 
and children. For it is not the individual, 
the bachelor, it is the family that is the cell 
of civil society. Next, their rights—rights, 
you will notice, that they derive immediately 
from one source alone—the superlative fact 
and title that men are human beings—that 
they are persons—and were never intended to 
ask other human beings for permission to 
wear their own noses. Then, in the last 
place, and there in that place only, the gov- 
ernment that these families freely choose for 
themselves. We may now reply to our ques- 
tion by saying, that we fought our revolution 
for the right of each human being to be 
properly free in the whole orbit of that uni- 
versal order in which a loving Creator had 
placed each and every human creature. 

Here we touch on one of the most signifi- 
cant issues of our day: The real, true, essen- 
tial meaning of democracy. It is this living 
issue that will engage us during the remain- 
der of this address—which I here promise 
you will not be too long. 

I am not going to waste your time and mine 
in pointing out how widespread and various 
in our world of today is the disease that the 
late Henry Adams called the degradation of 
the democratic dogma. Rather I will get 
at once to our consideration of this dogma. 
And the best beginning, as we all admit, is a 
definition. 

President Eisenhower, in his inaugural 
address, gave us his understanding of democ- 
racy in the following words: “It is our faith 
in the deathless dignity of man, governed 
by eternal moral and natural laws. This 
faith,” he said, “defines our full view of life.” 
If we reduce this to its elements, we are left 
with three factors—man, society, and their 
mutual relation. And again allow me to in- 
sist on your noticing the order. This view, 


this ideal, did it produce the democratic 
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form of government? Or did the form of 
government produce the ideal, the view? 
Our whole future depends on the answer. 
And the answer—mark you—is one, and can 
be only one. For it is the answer of the 
eternal law. And the answer of the moral 
law. And the answer of the natural law. 
That answer has been graven ineffaceably 
into the very fiber and texture of your being. 
For it is also the answer of reason, it is the 
ideal, the view, that brings into existence 
the form of government. And any so-called 
government that goes counter to this ideal, 
this view, or dares to set aside the corollaries 
of the ideal, or the view, that travesty is a 
degradation of the democratic dogma. ; 

Our ideal, our full view of fife, was long 
since explained to us in language which is 
as precise as it is moving, and as profound 
in its meaning and import as it is familiar 
and dear to our hearts: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

We should not have time here to develop 
all the doctrine that is implied in this sec- 
ond paragraph of the Declaration. Into our 
Declaration of Independence, as one com- 
mentator said, shortly after it was pub- 
lished, Jefferson “poured the soul of a con- 
tinent.” In 1823, when Jefferson was 80 
years of age, he wrote his good friend, “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee, that his manifesto “was 
intended to be an expression of the Ameri- 
ean mind.” Much as this soul and this mind 
deserve our study, the present forbids us to 
pause for it a moment. But I should like to 
submit to your consideration three conclu- 
sions that follow immediately from our 
great manifesto and charter. 

First. The terse quotation from it that I 
have just read you contains in germ or seed- 
wise, everything essential to an effective de- 
mocracy. It is a compact blueprint for the 
democratic form of society. 

I am not making this boast simply because 
the manifesto is an American document. 
The boast would be just as true, and we in 
turn would acknowledge the sagacity of the 
manifesto just as completely, had it been 
formulated in France, or Spain, or Italy. As 
a matter of historic fact, the ideas our Dec- 
laration of Independence summarizes did 
not originate in our country, nor were they 
even elaborated by us. They testify to the 
slowly accumulated wisdom of man, gar- 
nered in the course of many centuries of 
thought, reflection, and experience, to which 
harvest many civilizations have contributed 
a share. But the everlasting glory of 
America—her greatest in my judgment—is 
that she was the first to bring these gen- 
erous concepts and enfranchisements down 
out of the ivory tower of philosophical specu- 
lation—to proclaim abroad that they are 
relevant and even necessary to the forum 
of practical living—and to make them the 
bedrock of a giant nation. On July 4th, 
1776, when the Declaration was adopted, 
postriders carried the news to all of the 13 
colonies. Each rider carried also a copy of 
a letter from John Hancock, the President 
of the Congress. You can read there what I 


- have just said—that the articles of the Dec- 


laration were to be “The ground and foun- 
dation of a future government.” 

Second. Our great manifesto or charter 
is primarily a view of man and society and 
their mutual relationships. 

The three self-evident truths it enunciates 
relate exclusively to man. He is created, it 
says, on a footing of basic equality with his 
fellow man. He is endowed by his Creator, 
it continues, with certain rights, of which 
he cannot dispossess himself nor be dis- 
‘possessed of by others. Among these and 
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preeminently so, the Declaration concludes, 
are man’s right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Having thus delineated man by some of 
his judicial attributes, the manifesto then 
turns to society. Civil society, it tells us, 
is a voluntary association of men equally 
created and equally endowed juridically, 
who have come together for the purpose, 
first, of securing these rights, and as a con- 
sequence and secondly, of prospering through 
their enjoyment of them, who ceased being 
just a crowd and became a society by their 
own free grant to their elected officers of the 
moral power to govern them—which we call 
authority. This is what our Founding 
Fathers meant by their declaration, that 
governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed. 

They well knew the multiple inequalities 
by which one man has more, or less, than 
another. They were not concerned with this 
petty disparity, but with that paramount 
equality and essential parity by which each 
man is the equal of another and of every 
other. Also, they well knew from history 
how often and how completely man had been 
despoiled of these rights, even as their own 
experience under the crown told them di- 
rectly what their reading had indirectly 
taught them. As well, then, as any Words- 
worth, they had “reason to lament what man 
has made of man.” And therefore, the more 
reason for asserting as they did, that these 
rights are integral and intestine to man, 
being rooted in and royally anointed by his 
nature. In other words, the Declaration of 
Independence says of man and his rights 
just what Christ said of man and his wife— 
“What God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder.” 

We come now to the third conclusion we 
have drawn from our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Before entering upon its con- 
sideration, however, I must first prepare the 
way for it. For I am afraid it would be 
quite a surprise to many of our day, to be 
told of our Founding Fathers, that they 
were decidedly religious minded men. Yet, 
they were. About 5 years ago, a scholarly 
work on the church and state in the United 
States was brought out in 3 large volumes 
of 3,000 pages. Its author, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, was once the secretary of Yale Uni- 
versity and also canon of the Washington 
Cathedral. It took 12 years of research and 
study to complete this history of church 
and state. The following quotation will 
serve, I trust, to predispose you properly for 
our third consideration: “Much less recog- 
nizéd, but equally clear, is the conviction 
of the founders of the vital importance of 
religion to the new nation. I expected, be- 
fore I began this study, to find this true as 
far as President Washington and some of 
his associates. But I have been surprised at 
the mass of evidence to support the claims 
of religion in a republic as expressed by men 
like Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Prank- 
lin, who have often been classed as free- 
thinkers—the founders saw clearly and defi- 
nitely that, without religion, a democratic 
government could not succeed. If men are 
all, as the Declaration of Independence 
stated, “created equal” and “endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights,” the maintenance of communion with 
that Creator, which is the heart of religion, 
would seem both logical and vital.” 

Nothing could pe truer.’ Happily it an- 
ticipates our third conclusion, that the Dec- 
laration of Independence set the foundations 
of democracy unmistakably on man as a 
being with religious responsibilities, Let 
us glance at this in detail. 

Democracy, in its final analysis, is based 
on two axiomatic truths—human equality 
and human inherent rights. In formulating 
these truths into its articles, the declaration 
describes them as “self-evident” truths. 
What reason does the declaration give us for 
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accepting these truths as self-evident? One 
only, and it is this: That human equality 
and human inherent rights are the handwork 
and effects of the mind and will of the-Crea- 
tor. The Creator creates men equal. The 
Creator endows them with certain rights. 
Men are this because God made them such. 
Immediately it follows, then, by an impera- 
tive of reason, that God had a purpose in 
this work of His. If a purpose, then also an 
end. So the conclusion confronts us imme- 
diately—if God has established for man an 
end, toward which his justice expects man 
to tend throughout his entire life, then man 
must be free to seek that end. Which neces- 
sity was as clear to God in creating man as 
it is to us now in discussing it. Accordingly, 
God himself implanted in man an inalien- 
able right to be free. The inference from 
this, which our Founding Fathers saw with 
almost inspired lucidity, might be expressed 
as follows: If the citizens of this Republic 
should ever become oblivious to their duties 
to their Creator, it must follow, as night does 
the day, that in still greater measure they 
will become oblivious also to their duties to 
their country. And that can mean only one 
thing—that our heroic experiment in gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people must straightway and ingloriously 
perish from the earth. 

I might now bring this part of your cere- 
mony to its conclusion. I can think of no 
better way of doing so, nor do I know a note 
on which I might close half so appropriate to 
this occasion, as the following tribute to our 
illustrious forefathers of Bunker Hill, which 
was delivered to them 4 months after the 
battle, in the British House of Commons: 

“To a mind who loves to contemplate—the 
glorious spirit of freedom—no spectacle can 
be more affecting than the action of Bunker 
Hill. To see an irregular peasantry, com- 
manded by a physician, inferior in number, 
opposed by every circumstance of cannon 
and bombs that could terrify timid minds, 
calmly wait the attack of the gallant Howe, 
leading on the best troops in the world with 
an excellent train of artillery, and twice re- 
pulsing those very troops who had often 
chased the chosen battalions of France, and 
at last retiring for want of ammunition, but 
in so respectable a manner that they were 
not even pursued, who can reflect on such 
scenes and not adore the Constitution of 
Government which could breed such heroic 
men.” 





Iceland’s Disaffection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REecorp, Iin- 
clude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on Wednesday, June 27, 
1956: 

IcELAND’s DISAFFECTION 

Iceland’s election is a reminder of the great 
difficulty of attaining security through an 
@lliance. In 1949 Iceland adhered to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and in 1951 she felt 
sufficiently insecure to authorize the con- 
struction of a great NATO airbase at 
Keflavik. In the interest of protecting Ice- 
land as well as the United States, this country 
has spent $150 million on that base. Now the 
people of Iceland have returned to the Al- 
thing a majority of members representing 
parties that want the United States to with- 
draw its Armed Forces from that country. 
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Even though a complete withdrawal may not 
be demanded, the vote is undoubtedly a blow 
to the cause of security in the Atlantic com- 
munity. 

Unlike the Soviet Union’s relations with 
its satellites, NATO is a voluntary association 
of nations. State Department spokesmen 
have already indicated that the United States 
will withdraw its troops from Iceland if it 
is so requested. The result would be, how- 
ever, to leave Iceland dangerously exposed 
and all of the free world less secure. It is 
difficult to believe that free Icelanders will 
carry their protest against the American 
base to the extent of destroying the only 
means of defense they have. 


On the other hand, it is unmistakably 
clear that changes will have to be made if 
Iceland is to remain a valuable ally in the 
NATO system. The construction of an 
enormous air base in a country with only 
about 160,000 inhabitants has strained its 
economy, caused inflation, created labor 
shortages, and given the people a feeling of 
excessive American influence in the handling 
of their affairs. Aside from this, Britain’s 
long controversy with Iceland over fishing 
rights brought the Soviet Union into the 
position of best customer for Iceland fish. 
Moscow's repudiation of Stalinism has also 
had its effect. In other words, the United 
States and Britain have taken Iceland too 
much for granted while the Soviet Union 
has been wooing her ardently. 

The incident throws new emphasis upon 
the tightening of cultural and economic as 
well as political and military ties among 
the NATO countries. It is up to the United 
States to find out in detail the causes of 
Iceland's dissatisfaction over the operation 
of a NATO base on its shores, and, so far as 
possible, to remove those causes. Grievances 
on the part of one ally are almost certain 
to spread, unless corrected. NATO must not 
be permitted to fall apart at the seams for 
want of understanding of our allies or for 
want of the cement of economic and cultural 
cooperation, 





Education Aid Bill May Fail 
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HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Macomb (IIL) 
Daily Journal of June 19, 1956: 


EDUCATION AIp Brit May Far. 


Odds are increasing that the proposal for 
Federal aid to education will not be adopted 
at this session of Congress. Time is be- 
coming an important factor. 

Merit or lack of merit should decide 
whether proposed legislation is adopted or 
defeated. None should be left to the chance 
of being caught in the logjam that comes 
with the tail end of a legislative session. 
But to counterbalance the loss of good leg- 
islation in such logjams, it is in order to 
count the gain of the death of bad legislation. 
The aid proposal comes under the latter 
heading. 

It is now at rest in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. If reported out, a minimum of 2 
weeks will be required for House action. 
There is a question whether the Senate would 
have time to act in the remaining 3 or 4 
weeks of the session. 

Federal aid to education is not only un- 
necessary and undesirable. It would be 
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grossly unfair to the many States and com- 
munities that have assumed additional tax 
loads to meet their responsibilities to public 
education. Having obligated themselves to 
pay for the facilities they need, they would 
have to contribute to the schools of States 
and communities that have not met their 
responsibilities. 

It has been demonstrated here at home 
that adequate schools are more a matter of 
willingness to pay than ability to pay. The 
Colchester Unit District has a very low as- 
sessed valuation on a per pupils basis, com- 
pared to other districts. But the people of 
the district met their responsibilities. They 
not only voted bonds for needed construc- 
tion, they also voted an increase in the tax 
rate for education so that they could pay 
their teachers at the going rate. 

The promise of Federal aid would retard 
local effort. If all States and communities 
knew definitely that they could not expect 
Federal aid at this or any future session 
of Congress, they would be looking to their 
own resources to meet needs. 

Aside from unfairness, there is the objec- 
tion of Federal interference. It has been con- 
tended that the Federal Government can 
hand out school money and still exercise no 
control over local schools. Maybe it can 
but would it? If it did it would be the first 
time. A measure of control always goes 
hand-in-hand with Federal subsidy. 

There is also the matter of waste. There 
is always a heavy loss of dollars when the 
Federal Government collects money and 
distributes it to States and localities. 
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Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, today 
it was my privilege to participate in a 
ceremony at the Library of Congress 
honoring the late Senator Daniel Wolsey 
Voorhees, of Indiana. The ceremony, 
and the presentation of a plaque to the 
Library in honor of the contributions 
made to the Library by Senator Voorhees, 
was arranged by my friends and fellow 
townsmen, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Covington, Ind. Sev- 
eral of the club’s officers and members 
were here for the presentation, and I 
know you will join with me in bidding 
them welcome to our Nation’s Capital. 


Following are my remarks in connec- 
tion with the ceremony in honor of Sen- 
ator Voorhees and the inspiring remarks 
of the Honorable K. M. LeCompte, Rep- 
resentative from Iowa, member of the 
Joint Committee on the Library of Con- 
gress: 

; ADDREss BY Mrs. HARDEN 

We have gathered here today to honor the 
memory of a great son of Indiana, and a great 
American, who died nearly 60 years ago, but 
whose works live after him, and nowhere 
more visibly than in this main building of 
the Library of Congress. This man is Daniel 
Wolsey Voorhees, who entered Congress on 
the day that Abraham Lincoln became Presi- 
dent of the United States, and represented 
Indiana in the House for 9 years, and in the 
Senate for 20. 

A fitting memorial to this statesman has 
been a long-time dream of my friends and 
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neighbors, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, of Covington, Ind. The 
great-grandmothers and great-grandfathers 
of many of them were the friends and neigh- 
bors of Daniel Voorhees and his family when 
he was growing up and when he was entering 
on his distinguished career. 

Daniel Voorhees was born, not in Indiana, 
but not far from it—in Butler County, Ohio, 
whose western boundary is the Indiana State 
line. He was still a mere child when his 
parents brought him to Fountain County 
and settled on a farm in Van Buren Town- 
ship about 10 miles from the county seat, 
Covington. When he entered college in 
1845, he went only some 57 miles southeast 
of Covington, to Greencastle in Putnam 
County, where Indiana Asbury University 
was located, or DePauw, as it is now called. 
When he entered the office of a law firm for 
his professional training, he chose the part- 
nership of Lane & Wilson in Crawfordsville, 
Ind., less than 30 miles east of Covington. 
In April 1850, well before his 23d birthday, 
he was ready to hang out his shingle as a 
young attorney, and he hung it out in Cov- 
ington, where he practiced for the next 7 

ars. 

By 1857 he was ready for a larger sphere of 
action and transferred his law office to Terre 
Haute, some 60 miles south of Covington but, 
like it, on the left bank of the lovely Wabash 
River, and still within my Sixth Congres- 
sional District. Four years later he went on 
to Washington, but to us he has always been 
a Covington man, who left our farm county 
for the world of larger towns and cities and 
the stage of national politics. 

If we did not forget him, still less did he 
forget us. All through the 30 years follow- 
ing the Civil War, Daniel Voorhees spoke and 
acted in the interest of the dirt farmers 
from whom he sprang—the men who took 
over from the buffalo and the Indian, cleared 
the ground, and first brought it under culti- 
vation. During those three decades, the Na- 
tion’s economic development went forward 
at an immensely accelerated pace, but it was 
a one-sided development which vastly en- 
riched certain forms of enterprise, and left 
the average farmer with little beyond his 
subsistence. Speaking on tariff reform, 
Voorhees told the Senate of the United States 
in March 1890: 

“Over 20 million of the present population 
of the United States, counting all ages and 
both sexes,‘are engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil, and on their productive labor, not 
only the Government itself leans for support, 
but also all other classes of citizens derive 
from the same source their prosperity, their 
wealth, and, too often, their profuse and 
criminal luxuries.” 

The remedies of his time for the inequi- 
ties that he saw are not our remedies, but 
he believed with us that a healthy and pros- 
perous agriculture must be at the base of 
any sound economic structure. 

Senator Voorhees’ championship of “the 
farmers and other over-taxed and underpaid 
laborers of the United States,” as he called 
them, went hand in hand with another kind 
of advocacy which it does not always, or 
perhaps even often, accompany. Through- 
out his career this graduate of a frontier 
college and of a small-town law office dis- 
played an unsurpassed zeal for the things 
of the mind. Few practical statesmen of his 
own or any other day, of his own or any 
other country, have possessed so clear an 
understanding of the whole sweep of the 
civilized tradition, and of the importance of 
the human mind in social progress. He was 
a firm supporter of natural science and the 
increase of human power which it makes 
possible. But, as he exhorted the literary 


societies of the University of Missouri in 
1874: “No man can properly understand and 
appreciate the present without correct in- 
formation of the past. Combine, therefore, 
as far as possible, the practical and useful 
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ideas of your brilliant age with a full knowl- 
edge of the various developments of the 
human races in other ages and under dif- 
ferent circumstances.” 

It was for this triple purpose—the main- 
tenance of tradition, of scientific progress, 
and of civilization itself—that he stood out 
among the statesmen of his day as a friend 
of the Library of Congress. During his 20 
years in the Senate, Daniel Voorhees sought 
unceasingly to obtain for this Library the 
physical setting in which its huge potenti- 
alities might be realized, as they could not 
possibly be in the cramped and crowded 
quarters of the Capitol. The end may well 
remind us of the Old Testament story: Like 
Moses, Daniel Voorhees was vouchsafed a 
sight of the Promised Land, but he might 
not enter and possess it. In the spring of 
1897, this building in which we stand—the 
new library building—was rapidly nearing 
completion, and on April 10 the transfer of 
the special collction present by Dr. Joseph 
M. Toner, which had been in storage, was 
begun. On July 24 Congress adjourned, and 
on the last day of the month the old Capitol 
Library was closed forever, and the mass 
transfer of the collections to this building 
was begun. On November 1, 1897, the new 
Library of Congress opened for service. Dan- 
iel Voorhees could not be there to see it. 
His health had been failing for several years, 
and on April 10—the very day on which the 
transfer of the Toner collection began—he 
had died at his home, a stone’s throw away 
on Maryland Avenue, and he was buried be- 
side the Wabash in Terre Haute. 

Although Senator Voorhees himself could 
never be in this building, yet his hopes, his 
aspirations, and his efforts over many years 
were focussed here, and this building owes 
its existence in large measure to him. It is 
only fitting, however, that he should be 
commemorated here, and we women of Cov- 
ington have arranged a simple memorial, 
such as we believe Senator Voorhees him- 
self would have approved, to signify and 
perpetuate the record of his relationship to 
this great establishment which has so fully 
justified his expectations and his dreams. It 
is my great privilege, on behalf of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club of Cov- 
ington, Ind., to dedicate and to present to 
you, Mr. Librarian, this memorial plaque to 
Daniel Wolsey Voorhees, which I now unveil. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN LECOMPTE 


Representative HarpDEN, Mr. Mumford, Miss 
Dice, distinguished guests and friends, as a 
Iong-time member of the Joint Committee 
on the Library, I am happy to be given this 
opportunity to honor a great man of vision, 
Daniel Woolsey Voorhees. We are indebted 
to the Business and Professional Women of 
Covington, Ind., who have afforded us this 
event as an occasion to remember him. 

Indeed, this very building in which we 
stand is hismonument. It was his advocacy, 
as well as his concept of a national library, 
to have a separate congressional library 
building to be located on the grounds of the 
Capitol, that has had so much to do with 
this institution’s place and standing in the 
world. Senator Voorhees, more than any 
other public figure, in 1880, first realized 
that the American people’s library collec- 
tions would someday exceed the national 
collections of the older and more populous 
nations. His was the prediction also that 
the United States would succeed in its de- 
termination to have as complete a repository 
of human learning and printing as had been 
known since. the beginning of time. 

In his endeavors we know how he was as- 
sisted by Representatives Reed, of Maine; 
Cox, of New York; and by his colleagues in 
the Senate, Senator Timothy Howe, of Wis- 
consin, Senator Bayard, of Delaware, and 
one more of very great prominence, Senator 
Morrill, of Vermont. Much could not have 
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been accomplished, however, had not Senator 
Voorhees provided the spirit. When he arose 
in the Senate on May 5, 1880, to sponsor the 
first important measure for a new library, 
there were many obstacles to overcome if his 
idea was to materialize. The congressional 
collection was a jumble of books and manu- 
scripts, organized like a country store, in the 
west front of the Capitol. Maps and bulle- 
tins were stacked in piles, rather than in 
files. Every fourth book was shelfiess. An- 
other obstacle at that time was the fact that 
the Congress was undecided as to whether 
to undertake the expansion of its east front 
to accommodate its library, or to construct 
a@ building to house its collection on Judici- 
ary Square. Even the plans for the design 
of such a building had varied seemingly be- 
tween Romanesque, French Renaissance, and 
the red-brick architecture of the old Pension 
Building. 

There is a picture today which shows a 
proposed extension of the east front of the 
Capitol, utilizing turrets, to house the Con- 
gressional Library. Fortunately, this was 
never done. The measure which Senator 
Voorhees sponsored in 1880 set up a joint 
select committee, with himself as its chair- 
man, and authorized a commission of three 
experts to advance plans, designs, and esti- 
mates on the feasibility of a new Library 
building on a new site. The unanimous re- 
port of these experts, in substance, led later 
to the location of the present building and 
its design along modified Renaissance lines. 
We find Mr. Voorhees also at the front of 
those voting for its final creation in 1886, and 
we can well suppose, as he continued to live 
in Washington, that he saw and walked in 
the new building before its completion. 

To him, certainly the concept of a great 
national library was an integral part of a 
great constitutional government. Senator 
Voorhees could see that the wealth and store 
of learning which he knew his Nation must 
assemble would in the end identify it as a 
treasure house of truth and information 
before the world. He knew, as we know, that 
im this building we would preserve the writ- 
ings of the past, as well as provide space for 
the writings of the future. So long as it 
stands, so long as its collections are for the 
free access of scholars, there will be liberty 
in this Nation. The most indestructible 
thing on earth is a book. It may be burned 
or disappear, but its ideas and hopes in- 
variably live beyond it. 

A philosopher has said: “Some men have 
only one book in them; others a library.” 
We see now how applicable this phrase is to 
Senator Voorhees, and we pay him tribute 
for his vision, fortitude and work in estab- 
lishing the Library of Congress. 





A National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I read with 
keen interest John O’Donnell’s column in 
the June 22 issue of the New York Daily 
News. I am happy to learn that Mr. 
O’Donnell agrees with me that what this 
country needs is a good national lottery. 

As the Members of this Congress well 
know, for the past 4 years I have urged 
the enactment of my bills for the crea- 
tion of a national lottery. I have rec- 
ommended this type of legislation as the 
best means of cutting taxes, reducing 
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our national debt, and balancing the 
budget. 

Because of my long-standing interest 
in the establishment of a national lot- 
tery, which would enrich our Govern- 
ment coffers to the tune of $10 billion, 
I have placed a discharge petition on the 
Speaker’s desk on my bill, H. R. 6626. 

The realization of a tax cut—as much 
as $250 a year per person—for the 
American people lies within the power 
of this Congress. If the Members will 
have the courage to banish hypocrisy, 
we will have opened the door to a lucra- 
tive industry. At present, every other 
country and gamblers are the recipients 
and beneficiaries of these funds. 

This O’Donnell column makes very in- 
teresting reading. I urge every Member 
of this Congress to take time out and 
digest a few words of wisdom: 

CaPiITroL STUFF 
(By John O’Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, June 21—The Mother of 
Parliaments, Britain’s House of Commons, 
has just given birth to a perfectly swell legis- 
lative child (how to make taxpaying fun and 
exciting) and we recommend the procedure 
to our Congress. 

Furthermore we challenge the masterminds 
of our Republican and Democratic Parties 
when they gather in national convention 2 
months hence to think up a more painless 
method of black-jacking the taxpayer than 
has been legally accomplished by our over- 
seas cousins. 

What the British have done is to run a 
government lottery. It has all the attraction 
of the Irish Sweepstakes. It is honest and 
we should pick up the idea. The correct 
British term is “premtum bonds.” The plan 
works this way: A Briton slaps down 1 
pound ($2.80) for his bond. He gets no 
interest on it, but after holding it 6 months, 
he qualifies for the lottery draw. 

Starting next June there will be monthly 
drawings by the government and the prize 
money will be awarded to the holders of 
lucky numbers. These monthly prizes will 
total, initially $28,000. The top lucky 
monthly winner gets 1,000 pounds ($2,800). 
There are 2 other prizes of 500 pounds 
($1,400); 4 of 250 pounds ($700); 10 of 
100 pounds ($280); 20 of 50 pounds ($140), 
and 200 of 25 pounds ($70). 

Basically the present British lottery (beg 
pardon, premium bonds) idea, differs not at 
all from our own ancient American lottery 
plan as practiced in lustier days of our re- 
public. 

Our first Postmaster General, wise old Ben- 
jamin Franklin, set up and ran a successful 
lottery in Philadelphia to raise funds for 
constructing artillery defenses against the 
French and Spanish naval marauders off the 
Capes and up into Delaware Bay. 

The current British idea ran head-on into 
some religious opposition but weathered the 
storm. The Archbishop of Canterbury disap- 
proved of the idea—and he lost. 

THE PROCEEDINGS ARE ENLIGHTENING 


When the same propsal comes up in a 
future United States Congress, as we hope 
it does, it may be profitable for Members of 
House and Senate to read the proceedings 
in Commons as reported in Hansard (Brit- 
ain’s version of the United States CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD) during the June 18 debate— 
when the lottery idea won, 232-176. 

In the Commons debate, distinguished 
members from Oxford and Cambridge, both 
Conservative and Labor, found themsleves 
on opposing sides of the issue. We imagine 
the same Ivy League battle might take place 
on Capitol Hill, when and if our Congress 
gave a legal O. K. to the Treasury to sell $10 or 
$25 Government bonds to our populace with 
the inducement that every month the lucky 
numbers would be pulled out of the hat. 
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If we ever get into that happy fight, we 
hope and pray that the educated boys on 
Capitol Hill will point out that the idea of 
getting money by lotteries was enthusiasti- 
cally practiced for profit by Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Brown, and Kings 
College in New York long before it changed 
its name to Columbia. 

The interesting feature of the British lot- 
tery victory was the personalities and argu- 
ments of the leading debaters. Against the 
lottery bonds and backing up the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was Laborite James MacColl, 
distinguished barrister and graduate of Bal- 
liol, Oxford. 

HE LEARNED ABOUT GAMBLING IN CHICAGO 


MacColl pursued his higher education in 
the University of Chicago during the Capone 
era and is against gambling, lotteries and 
above all the exposure of innocent children 
to the temptation of lucky bond buying by 
putting bond advertising posters in schools. 
Furthermore, he was shocked by the fact 
that his old college friend, Financial Secre- 
tary Henry Brooke, who onee taught logic 
at Oxford, could now be so illogical as to put 
into the official record such “nonsense as to 
say that a premium bond is not a lottery.” 

Whereupon Brooke rose in defense of the 
bond proposal and tartly observed that it 
was his great regret that he had not the 
opportunity at Balliol of tutoring the honor- 
able member more thoroughly in logic. Then 
the argument moved into the attitude of the 
Catholic Church toward gambling, juvenile 
delinquency, and bingo (over there it’s called 
bob-a-time). 

At any rate, even before passing the bond 
lottery measure, Commons had legalized “all 
over Britain bob-a-time sweeps for sport, 
church and charity.” 


LOTTERY WILL ATTRACT YANKEE DOLLARS 


But it’s the British bond lottery which will 
immediately attract the pounds of Ameri- 
can tourists—and their stay-at-home rela- 
tives—with the same gambling lure of the 
Irish Sweepstakes. 

Unlike a sweepstakes ticket there is no 
sudden V-day. Your bond remains in the 
pool, you can always get your money back 
and there—natch—-is the chance that next 
month your number will come up. Now a 
British citizen can buy only 500 of the bonds 
at a pound ($2.80) each. But an American 
operation—and we think this is bound to 
happen—will soon get started, buy the “pre- 
mium bonds” or lottery tickets through in- 
termediaries and peddle them here to the 
eager purchasers of sweepstake tickets. They 
can’t be cashed here, but any individual or 
group can go back to Merrie England and 
have fun on what he collects. 

Well, what are we waiting for? How about 
one of our national conventions coming up 
with this idea as a campaign platform? 
About time we had some fun, 





A Bill To Extend the GI Home-Loan 
Guaranty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to extend the GI 
home-loan-guaranty program. This is 
the second of such measures that I have 
introduced. The first proposal, H. R. 
10469, was introduced April 12, 1956, 
The merits of this proposal and the prin- 
ciples set forth therein have been recog- 
nized and endorsed by numerous na- 
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tional organizations. They include vet- 
erans’ groups, labor groups, savings and 
loan associations, home builders, real- 
tors, and furniture and electrical-appli- 
ance manufacturers, wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ organizations. 

The original intent of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was to 
provide a period in which our veterans 
could rehabilitate themselves. That 
they have not been completely rehabili- 
tated is evident by the fact that some 
11 million of these World War II vet- 
erans have not yet been able to avail 
themselves of their GI entitlement. 

In an effort to provide a solution to 
an extension of this program that will 
be agreeable to all, I am submitting the 
following for the immediate considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 

A bill to amend section 500 of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide 
an additional period for World War II vet- 
erans to obtain guaranteed loans 
That (a) subsection (a) of section 500 of 

the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 

(38 U. S. C., sec. 694) is amended by striking 

out “Any loan made by such veteran within 

10 years after the termination of the war,” 

and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Any loan made by such veteran within 11 

years after the termination of the war, plus 

the period determined under the next sen- 
tence of this subsection,”. 

(b) Such subsection is further amended 
by inserting immediately after the fourth 
sentence thereof the following new sentence: 
“Fhe period referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence shall equal, in the case of each veteran, 
3 months for so much af his active service 
after September 15, 1940, and before July 26, 
1947, as exceeds 6 months and does not ex- 
ceed 12 months, plus 3 additional months for 
each 6 months (or fraction thereof) of active 
service performed by him in excess of 12 
months between such dates, but in no event 
to exceed 24 months; however, if such vet- 
eran was discharged or released from active 
service between such dates under conditions 
other than dishonorable by reason of an 
injury or disease incurred in or aggravated by 
such service in line of duty, then such period 
shall equal 24 months.” 


This measure provides for a gradual 3- 
year termination of the program, as did 
H. R. 10469. It, however, provides a 
straight 1-year extension of eligibility to 
all World War II veterans. Thereafter, 
during the next 2-year period, it would 
provide for nine separate stepdowns. 
However, it allows disabled veterans the 
benefit of the full 3-year extension. Iam 
advised by the Veterans’ Administration 
that the following would be the effect of 
this bill for the remaining 2-year period: 

First. July 1958 there will be 280,000 
eligibles cut off. 

Second. October 1958, 670,000 cut off. 

Third. January 1959, 805,000 cut off. 

Fourth. April 1959, 1,045,000 cut off. 

Fifth. July 1959, 1,149,000 cut off. 

Sixth. October 1959, 1,595,000 cut off. 

a January 1960, 1,550,000 cut 
off. 

Eighth. April 1960, 860,000 cut off. 

Ninth. July 25, 1960, 1,316,000 cut off— 
including 325,000 disabled veterans. 

The Veterans’ Administration advises 
me that it is estimated that there will be 
14,178,000 veterans with World War II 
service only in civilian life as of July 25, 
1957, and that 4,912,000 will have made 
some use of their GI entitlement by that 
date, leaving 9,266,000 veterans whose 
entitlement would expire under the exist- 
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ing law on July 25, 1957, without having 
used any GI entitlement. 

This proposal merits your most serious 
study and consideration. I am hopeful 
that my colleagues in the House will join 
me in calling for immediate consideration 
of an extension of this all-important 
program, 





Address Delivered by Mr. G. L. Mehta, 
Ambassador of India, to the Conference 
on the Forward Look in Technical and 
Economic Development, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, April 
10, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 10 of this year I had the privilege 
of listening to a dispassionate, thought- 
provoking speech by His Excellency, Mr. 
G. L. Mehta, Ambassador of India, which 
reveals the character and commendable 
attitude and aspirations of the people of 
that great country more clearly than 
anything I have ever read. 

Just now when Congress is in the proc- 
ess of considering aid to India and other 
Asian countries, an appreciation of 
India’s point of view, which no doubt 
refiects that of other Asian people, would 
be, I think, of considerable interest. The 
Ambassador’s speech, which obviously 
was prepared with great deliberation, 
certainly was of immense interest to me. 


I shall not attempt to summarize it, 
for the speech in its entirety must be 
read to be appreciated. I shall merely 
quote two sentences, and will then in- 
clude the entire speech in the REcorp. 
Speaking of economic development pro- 
grams and of external aid which is ap- 
preciated in helping to carry them out, 
he said at one point in his address: 

Too great dependence on others is as un- 
desirable as it is unworthy. Nations like 
individuals have to achieve their own salva- 
tion. 


At another point he said: 

In the last analysis, economic development 
of a country can only come about through 
the whole-hearted efforts of its people; ex- 
ternal aid can act as a catalyst, can supple- 
ment but cannot supplant national effort. 


And again: 

It is fa» more important that such pro- 
grams should take root and be continuous 
than that they should be mere showpieces. 
Above all, these programs should develop the 
initiative and self-confidence of the people 
rather than seek to achieve physical targets 
by manipulation and coercion, 


By unanimous consent, I am inserting 
herewith in the Recorp Mr. Mehta’s 
speech in full: 

PLace or TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN ECo- 

NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
(Address by Mr. G. L. Mehta) 

I am grateful to your organization for in- 

viting me to speak here tonight on the sub- 
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ject of technical assistance and economic de- 
velopment in India. The subject is a vast 
one, and I can only give, within the limited 
time at my disposal, a brief account of the 
problems that face us and the way we are 
seeking to solve them, partly with the help of 
generous contributions from some of the 
more economically advanced countries of the 
world, but mainly, if you will allow me to say 
so, through the efforts of our own people. 


We in India are experiencing in social and 
economic spheres a transformation which is 
in many ways revolutionary, while at the 
same time orderly, democratic, and largely 
based on India’s cultural heritage. Inde- 
pendence released social forces and national 
energies for purposive action, almost for the 
first time in modern Indian history, and their 
effects have only begun to be felt. New ideas 
and new forces are at work, social patterns 
are changing, there is a great spurt of eco- 
nomic activity over the entire country, and a 
firm resolve to give content and meaning to 
political independence; all this “sea change”’ 
does not, however, imply too violent a change 
from the past but is being brought about 
through democratic processes of consulta- 
tion and consent in which the best of old 
traditions is sought to be merged with new 
techniques, in which freedom and initiative 
are to be reconciled with social justice and 
equality. In this bold experiment, external 
assistance from friendly countries is grate- 
fully accepted but so as not»to inculcate in 
our people a psychology of dependence on 
such assistance. For in the last analysis, 
economic development of a country can only 
come about through the wholehearted efforts 
of its people; external aid can act as a cata- 
lyst, can supplement but cannot supplant 
national effort. 

This basic principle is embedded in our 
development plans, including the technical- 
assistance programs and community-devel- 
opment projects. Thus out of a total outlay 
of $4.7 billion, in the first 5-year plan, the 
finances made available from external sources 
amounted to $600 million (nearly $500 mil- 
lion from the United States of America), or 
about 13 percent of the total outlay. Like- 
wise, in a total planned outlay of $200 million 
on the community-development projects (to 
which I shall refer later in greater detail), a 
total of just $12 million (6 percent) was pro- 
vided by external sources. And this is as it 
should be, for too great a dependence on 
others is as undesirable as it is unworthy. 
Nations, like individuals, have to achieve 
their own salvation. 


Which is also the basic philosophy under- 
lying the various programs of technical co~ 
operation which are referred to as technical- 
assistance programs.. I myself prefer, if I 
may say so, the term “technical cooperation” 
to “technical assistance,” because programs 
of this sort should be a two-way operation. 
It is, and must remain, the responsibility of 
the recipient countries to initiate requests 
for assistance, and the speed and effectiveness 
of the technical-assistance programs depend 
primarily upon them. Again, it should be a 
two-way operation in the sense that insofar 
as such countries can afford it, they must 
also provide technical assistance and training 
facilities for other countries similarly situ- 
ated. In this connection, I should like to 
state that the development of an extensive 
technical cooperation program has been a 
notable achievement of the Colombo plan. 
There has been an increasing emphasis on 
the development of training facilities within 
the Asian countries themselves, which has 
helped to insure not only a more effective use 
of the financial resources available but also 
a deeper understanding of the approaches to 
economic development. According to the 
fourth annual report of the Colombo plan, up 
to the end of June 1955, under the various 
technical cooperation programs, India se- 
cured training facilities abroad for 1,360 can- 
didates and received 734 foreign experts, 
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while 191 Indian technical experts were sent 
to assist other countries, and 181 foreign na- 
tionals were trained in India. 

Now, what is this technical assistance of 
which we hear so much? Technical assist- 
ance covers expert advice, training facilities, 
compilation and dissemination of informa- 
tion, and supply of equipment. As you will 
appreciate, for underdeveloped countries, the 
provision of finance alone is not sufficient for 
development plans to be carried through. 
Finance is, no doubt, indispensable and yet 
it does not provide the complete answer. 
There is a constant need to put available 
resources to the best possible use; and this 
postulates the need for experts, technicians, 
skilled workers in ever larger numbers both 
for drawing up schemes and for implement- 
ing them. Stated simply, whenever a more 
efficient technique can be substituted for a 
less efficient one, something is obtained for 
nothing and this provides, in my view, a good 
reason for technical aid programs. The ac- 
quisition of technical knowledge and skills 
is, indeed, one of the notable achievements 
of the first 5-year plan whose period has just 
ended; and it is even a greater achievement 
in international cooperation at personal level. 

And if I may digress for a moment, I should 
like to pay tribute to the vision of President 
Eisenhower's address on December 8, 1953, 
before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in which the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram was born. Atomic energy is a new 
and tremendous source of power for a better 
life, which, if constructively harnessed, offers 
endless prospects for the nations of the world, 
and especially the underdeveloped areas for 
raising the levels of economic activity and 
standards of living of their people, much 
more quickly than would be possible under 
schemes based on the use of conventional 
power. It is a hopeful sign for the future 
that efforts are being made by the nations 
of the world to set up an agency providing 
for international cooperation in this new 
field and for the pooling and sharing of raw 
materials, fissionable materials, and exchange 
of technical atomic energy information and 
personnel. It is a matter of gratification 
that the United States, which is the most 
advanced country in the field of atomic en- 
ergy development, is alive to the need for 
cooperation with other nations in the devel< 
opment of peaceful uses of atomic energy 
and has already entered into bilateral agree- 
ments with a number of countries providing 
for varying degrees of technical assistance in 
this new field. We ourselves signed recently 
with the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission an agreement providing for the sale 
to India of heavy water for use in connection 
with research into and the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. Some of our 
scientists are attending the reactor training 
school at Argonne and the isotope courses 
offered at Oak Ridge; others are in Canada 
and the United Kingdom. As humanity is 
entering the threshold of an atomic age 
symbolizing the birth of a new industrial 
revolution, we may well remember the les- 
sons of history and avoid the pitfalls which 
led to so much suffering, inequalities, and 
exploitation in the wake of the first indus- 
trial revolution. We should seek, through 
programs of international cooperation, to 
utilize this energy as an instrument of com- 
mon welfare and prevent inequities and im- 
balance between nations in their use. 


The atoms-for-peace program thus also 
partakes of the nature of technical coopera- 
tion programs of which we have been speak- 
ing. I may now return to the less spectacu- 
lar forms of such cooperation. The broad 
aggregate of outlays on technical cooperation 
schemes covers a myriad of activities and 
accomplishments ranging from the reduction 
of deaths by malaria and other endemic dis- 
éases and marked declines in infant mor- 
tality to improved strains of agricultural 
stock and grains and technical advice on 
such diverse matters as multipurpose irriga- 
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tion and hydroelectrie projects, educational 
systems, and family planning. 

What are the types of technical assistance 
programs now operating in India? First, 
there is what has been called in the past 
point 4 program, now being looked after 
by the ICA. Under this program the United 
States provided training facilities for 403 
Indian candidates up to the end of June 
1955 and nearly 220 American technicians 
and experts have been working on various 
projects in India. Then there is the Colombo 
plan program which was started in 1950 and 
with the broad features of which most of 
you, I believe, are familiar. Under the 
Colombo plan, India has been both receiv- 
ing and giving technical assistance, once 
again illustrating the two-way character of 
these programs. Up to the end of June 1955 
826 trainees from other southeastern Asian 
countries have been undergoing training in 
subjects such as civil and mechanical engi- 
neering, medicine, communications, mining, 
geology, tobacco, cultivation, flood control, 
suction-dredging, etc. In addition, 94 nom- 
inees of the countries in the region have 
been given training at the Indian Statistical 
Institute. Also a total of 12 Indian experts 
have been provided to Nepal and Ceylon in 
the fields of banking, irigation, admin- 
istration. 

There is, again, the U. N. technical assist- 
ance program. The number of technicians 
supplied to India under this program is 402, 
and training facilities have been obtained 
for 334. One hundred and ninety-one In- 
dian technicians have been sent to Burma, 
Indonesia, and other countries and 181 for- 
eign nationals have been trained in India. 

And finally, the Indo-United States Tech- 
nical Cooperation Agreement signed in Jan- 
uary 1952 provides for the undertaking of 
joint projects laying emphasis on agricul- 
tural development and in the fields of com- 
munity development, tube wells, river valley 
development, fertilizers, and steel for agri- 
cultural purposes. I should like to say afew 
words about the community development 
project because, being essentially a program 
for stimulating self-help in rural commu- 
nities for the all-round improvement of their 
life, it constitutes an enduring basis for the 
economic betteriment of our people. As 
Mahatma Gandhi used to say, India lives in 
her villages—560,000 villages, in which the 
bulk of the population (80 percent) live. 
No program which either ignores the village 
community or does not make adequate pro- 
vision for their improvement can, therefore, 
make a real dent on the poverty of the coun- 
tryside and consequently of the Country as 
a whole. 

The revitalization of village life was one 
of the first tasks of our National Govern- 
ment. And the program was begun on 
Gandhiji’s birthday, October 2, 1952. Roads 
began to be built, schools, community cen- 
ters, hospitals, demonstration farms, breed- 
ing centers, fruit and vegetable nurseries be- 
gan tocome up. New wells, reconditioning 
of old wells, paving of village lanes and 
drains assumed the form of a new mass 
movement. Men and women, young and 
old, joined the program in increasing num- 
bers and in the spirit of dedicated service. 

Soon, there was a demand for an increase 
in the number of projects from the 55 the 
program was started with; but our resources 
were limited in terms of technical personnel. 
Therefore, the Government drew up a less 
intensive program which could be extended 
more rapidly. This was the national ex- 
tension service which was designed to provide 
the essential basic staff and a little finance 
with which the people could go ahead on the 
basis of self-help. 

According to the latest statistics prepared 
by the Community Projects Administration, 
1,140 community projects and national ex- 
tension service blocks were allotted through- 
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out India up to February 20, 1956. These cov- 
ered 124,957 villages and a total population 
of 81.1 million, Up to the end of September 
1955, a total area of 895,000 acres had been 
reclaimed and 1,557,000 acres brought under 
irrigation. Substantial progress was also 
achieved in the fields of education and social 
educations Twelve thousand new schools 
were started in various community develop- 
ment areas and 4,359 ordinary schools were 
converted into the basic type. Thirty thou- 
sand adult education centers were function- 
ing at the end of September 1955 and about 
605,000 adults had received training. A total 
of 28,631 miles of roads were constructed, of 
which 3,361 miles were metaled roads. The 
people’s contribution in cash, kind, or labor 
to the physical achievements under the com- 
munity development program during the pe- 
riod October 1952 to September 1955 was of 
the value of $39,270,000, as against Govern- 
ment expenditure of $65,100,000. 

United States assistance to the community 
development projects has largely been in the 
shape of machinery for roadbuilding, agri- 
cultural demonstration equipment, mobile 
cinema units for instruction, transport ve- 
hicles, and a large variety of other supplies 
and equipment. A total of $12 million was 
provided for this purpose against a total 
planned outlay of roughly $200 million by 
the Government of India, itself small in 
budgetary terms relative to the return in the 
form of general village improvement and res- 
toration of the people’s faith in themselves. 

A useful yardstick of the success of com- 
munity development projects and national 
extension service is the extent of voluntary 
contributions of the people under the various 
schemes. The estimated total voluntary con- 
tribution of the people in cash, labor, mate- 
rials, etc., has been nearly half the Govern- 
ment expenditure during the same period. 
This is the most hopeful sign in programs of 
national development. For it is far more 
important that such programs should take 
root and be continuous than that they should 
be mere show pieces. Above all, these pro- 
grams should develop the initiative and self- 
confidence of the people rather than seek to 
achieve physical targets by manipulation and 
coercion. 

I do not wish to weary you with the detalfis 
of other aid projects, but mention must be 
made of the tube wells program. A tube well 
irrigates on an average over 400 acres of land 
and lack of adequate rainfall in many parts 
of India makes it important that every avail- 
able water resource be developec for irriga- 
tion purposes. Under the Indo-United States 
joint program, the construction of 3,000 tube 
wells was undertaken, in addition to 2,000 
to be built by the Government from its own 
resources. A major part of the program has 
been completed. 

This account of the technical cooperation 
programs operating in India would be in- 
complete if no mention were made of the 
programs financed by private organizations 
like the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations. 
The total assistance provided and promised 
by the Ford Foundation is of the order of $11 
million and covers a broad range of programs 
such as the training of personnel for rural 
development, development of small-scale in- 
dustry, education, public administration, and 
research. With a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation, an agency has been formed for eval- 
uating the methods and progress of the rural 
development program. 

A basic feature of all these programs is 
that they have been integrated into our na- 
tional plan of development. The responsi- 
bility for drawing up programs and for- 
mulating schemes rests where it should 
properly belong, namely on ourselves; and 
although there is continuous consultation 
and collaboration between the Government 
and the foreign agencies concerned, final de- 
cisions are made by the Government of India, 
which not only insures that risks of over- 
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lapping and duplication of effort are obviated 
but also that the programs decided upon are 
such as to stimulate popular effort, sustain 
the people’s spirit of self-reliance and develop 
initiative. Perhaps because of this and also 
thanks to the excellent spirit of comradeship 
that has developed between the foreign tech- 
nicians and the local officials and nonofficials 
engaged on the various projects, the techni- 
cal cooperation schemes have on the whole 
worked well and proved effective in pro- 
moting economic development. 

I may conclude with a few general ob- 
servations on what has been achieved under 
our first 5-year plan and on the draft pro- 
posals for the second 5-year plan. 

The primary object of the first 5-year plan 
was to lay the foundations on which a more 
progressive and diversified economy could be 
built. There were certain urgent problems 
such as shortages of food and raw materials 
and persistent inflationary pressures which 
it had to attend to. But the plan was in- 
tended essentially as a preparation for a 
more rapid advance in the future. 

India’s economy has responded well to the 
stimulus of the first plan. Agricultural and 
industrial production has recorded substan- 
tial increases. Prices have attained a reason- 
able level. The country’s external accounts 
are virtually in balance. Important targets 
proposed in the first plan have been realized 
and some of them have, in fact, been ex- 
ceeded. Some 17 million acres of land have 
been brought under irrigation in these 5 
years and the installed capacity for the gen- 
eration of power has been increased from 2.3 
million kilowatts to 3.5 million kilowatts. 
Considerable progress has been made with 
the rehabilitation of railways. A large num- 
ber of industrial plants both in the public 
and private sectors have gone into produc- 
tion. The plan has introduced a new dy- 
namic element in eonditions which have 
been stagnant for long. The national income 
over the last 5 years is estimated to have risen 
by about 18 percent as against the original 
expectation of about 11 percent. The de- 
velopment expenditure in the public sector 
in 1955-56 is over 244 times the level in 
1951-52. Investment in the private sector 
has also been close to expectations, 

The second 5-year plan of which the draft 
outline was published in February this year, 
seeks to secure a more rapid growth of the 
national economy and expand employment 
opportunities. In the new plan, a total out- 
lay of $10.08 billion has been proposed for 
investment in the public sector over the next 
5-year period. A larger proportion of the 
resources will be devoted to industrial de- 
velopment than in the first plan. Adequate 
provision has, however, been made for 
schemes to augment agricultural production 
and insure rural development. The plan 
proposes, for example, an increase of 21 mil- 
lion acres to be brought under irrigation 
and an increase of 3.3 million kilowatts in 
electric power capacity. Transport and com- 
munications will receive greater attention, 
being so vital to the development of the 
economy. The outlay on these projects 
would amount to 29 percent of the total 
outlay. The community development pro- 
gram will be further extended so as to cover 
a population of 325 million—almost the en- 
tire rural area—by 1960-61. The main 
stress, however, is on industrialization. If 
the power projects are also taken into ac- 
count as a part of industrial development, 
the outlay works out to 57 percent. We hope 
to increase cement production from 4.3 mil- 
lion tons to 10 million tons a year, raise coal 
production from 37 to 60 million tons, and 
that of steel from 1.3 to 4.3 million tons by 
1960-61. The planning commission believes 
that as a result of the outlay proposed, the 
national income would rise in 1960-61 to 
$28.3 million (22.7 in 1955-56) —a 25-percent 
increase. Put in another way, the outlay is 
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expected to produce an increase of 18 per- 
cent in the per capita income. 

I have endeavored to give you an idea of 
the magnitude of the problems we face and 
of the great efforts our people are making 
to solve them. It is a noble adventure in 
which I am sure we shall have, as we have 
had in the past, the understanding and co- 
operation of all those who value constructive 
endeavor. We are seeking to build a so- 
ciety of free men and women enjoying the 
blessings of an economic democracy. 





State Sedition Statutes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would re- 
store to the States authority to enforce 
their State sedition statutes. 

I was privileged to be a member of the 
Florida State Legislature when that body 
enacted the Subversive Activities Act in 
1953. I supported and voted for this 
measure because I felt that it was a 
proper field of legislation for a State. 
Every State and all the citizens within 
its borders have a major interest in op- 
posing any activity which is designed 
to overthrow or destroy our constitu- 
tional form of government. Our Florida 
law makes it a felony for any person to 
knowingly and willfully participate in 
any way in such activity and prescribes 
a fine of not more than $20,000 or im- 
prisonment for not less than 1 year nor 
more than 20 years, or both. Member- 
ship in a subversive organization carries 
the penalty of not more than $5,0v0 or 
imprisonment of not less than 1 year nor 
more than 5 years, or both. Persons 
convicted of subversive activities are pro- 
hibited from filing for or holding public 
office or of voting in any election. The 
attorney general of the State, all prose- 
cuting attorneys, the secretary of state, 
and all law-enforcement officers of the 
State have the duty and authority to en- 
force this law. 

As we all know, the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the Nelson case decreed 
that because the Congress enacted the 
Smith Act of 1940, the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, and the Communist Control 
Act of 1954, the Federal Government had 
a dominant interest in the legislative 
field of sedition which precluded the en- 
forceability of the Pennsylvania Sedition 
Act, thereby nullifying every State stat- 
ute dealing with seditious activity. This 
decision constitutes an unwarranted and 
unnecessary invasion of the rights of the 
State of Florida. 

I do not believe it was the intent of 
Congress in enacting legislation dealing 
with subversive activities, to give to the 
Federal Government exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the prosecution of those who 
are engaged in such activity within our 
country, thereby depriving the States of 
all authority to enforce their sedition 


laws. 
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The Attorney General of the United 
States states there is no conflict from 
the standpoint of administering Federal 
and State law. The United States At- 
torney General is of the opinion that this 
dual jurisdiction allows for a beneficial 
and necessary degree of flexibility in 
meeting the crises of the present and of 
the future in the field of subversive ac- 
tivities. 

It certainly seems to me that the ever- 
increasing congestion of the Federal 
docket would make cooperation and par- 
ticipation in this type of court action 
on the part of the States not only feasi- 
ble, but judicious. If court actions on 
sedition charges can be expedited by 
means of proper prosecution by a State, 
the Federal Government which is both 
the individual State and the Nation, will 
come that much closer to effectively 
meting out full justice to those who seek 
to overthrow or destroy it. 





To Amend the Federal Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorpD, I include an 
editorial from today’s New York Times 
entitled “For Better Injury Pay”: 

For BETTER INJuryY PAy 


Almost a year ago the Senate passed a bill, 
by voice vote, designed to remedy a serious 
inequity in the Federal Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. The 
present law follows the widely accepted pat- 
tern of most States in providing that those 
covered by it shall receive compensation equal 
to about two-thirds of their regular pay 
while incapacitated by injuries received on 
the job. It also sets a ceiling on such pay- 
ments—in this case $35 a week. (The New 
York State figure is $36.) 

The main provision of the Senate bill 
raises the ceiling to $50. The change would 
affect over half a million longshoremen and 
others who handle cargo aboard ships while 
in port and also most privately employed 
workers in the District of Columbia and those 
working overseas for firms with United States 
Government contracts. 

After the bill had gone to the House, the 
Committee on Education and Labor reported 
it favorably, but with a $54 ceiling. This 
was done after thorough consideration and 
five public hearings at which the arguments, 
pro and con, were fully aired. In the ab- 
sence of Government data as to the workers 
involved, the committee based its ceiling on 
the official figure for “average wages in manu- 
facturing’”—about $80 a week: Two-thirds 
of this amount would be about $54. 

H. R. 10765 went to the Rules Committee 
almost 2 months ago where it has since lain 
dormant. It is high time the committee 
released it for a vote by the House. It 
should be promptly passed and sent to a con- 
ference committee for reconciliation with the 
Senate bill. In view of the House commit- 
tee’s report $54 would seem to be a more 
reasonable ceiling than $50 for final, and we 
hope favorable, congressional action, Such 
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a lead by Congress should be followed by 
those States in which the ceiling is now 
lower. Also, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
should begin at once to compile, and keep 
current, the wage data meeded for future 
revisions of these laws, 





California Solving Its Own Water 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
freshing sight of Americans handling 
their local problems at the local level, 
instead of running to Washington for 
aid, is being presented in the State of 
California today. 

Not only are the problems of areas 
within the State being approached via 
the self-help route, but as well, state- 
wide water problems involving total ex- 
penditures which are large even by Fed- 
eral Government standards. 

The following article appearing in to- 
day’s Christian Science Monitor details 
California’s wholesome actions. I hope 
it will be compared with data I have 
placed elsewhere in today’s REcorp re- 
specting the Hells Canyon project: 

CALIFORNIA Is DIFFERENT 
(By Harlan Trott) 


San Francisco.—The lure of Federal aid 
to the States is no lure at all to some Cali- 
fornians. To them it is a delusion they are 
anxious to dispel. 

Look at what is happening in southern 
California’s Metropolitan Water District 
where the people have voted to furnish 
water to considerable land annexed by the 
district. The law says that any land so an- 
nexed must pay its fair share of taxes te 
the district, the same as if the land had 
been in the district since it was formed in 
1928. 

The newly annexed land has been sub- 
jected to $171 million im back taxes which 
the holders are to pay in installments dur- 
ing the next 30 years. The district will issue 
bonds in anticipation of collecting this $171 
million and use the proceeds to pay for im- 
provements that will bring water to the re- 
cently annexed land and better serve all land 
within this great community undertaking 
that has contributed so much to all other 
growth and economic use of the land within 
its boundaries. 

California law governing the MWD (Metro- 
politan Water District) is very different from 
the Federal law pertaining to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority which puts no tax or charge 
upon the holders of the land benefited by 
the TVA works. Had the newly annexed 
land in southern California been adjacent 
to the TVA region, its holders would not 
have had to pay that $171 million “admission 
fee.” Instead that tax would have been 
collected from Federal taxpayers in every 
State regardless of whether the TVA benefits 
them. 

Vernon Kilpatrick, a member of the Calf- 
fornia Assembly, has an effective way of 
stressing why we must adopt a way to pay 
for these essential and expensive public- 
works projects that is fair and equitable 
and just. In weighing how the proposed 
$1.5 billion Feather River project would be 
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financed in California, Mr. Kilpatrick points 
out that among those who would reap the 
great benefits are the large landholders and 
speculators who now hold vast acreages 
which the new project would benefit. 

Unless these vast public works are prop- 
erly and fairly financed, this California leg- 
islator Warns that speculators will make the 
cost of a brandnew Cadillac for each and 
every acre they own, and we'll all be paying 
for it. 

More than 4 million acres have been re- 
claimed in California under State laws very 
much like those governing the MWD. This 
is several times the amount of land reclaimed 
by the Central Valley project under the 
Federal Bureau of Reclamation and for which 
people in all the States are taxed to pay. 

The method used to finance the MWD is 
very similar to the California irrigation dis- 
tricts law. It is the traditional American 
way, dating back to earliest town-meeting 
times. It echoes the theme running through 
the Federalist Essays in which Alexander 
Hamilton, for example, argued in behalf of 
the new Constitution that under it the power 
to tax land values would remain independent 
and uncontrollable by Congress in the most 
ebsolute and unqualified sense. Yet he is 
usually regarded as the greatest Federalist 
of them all, 

Without a dependable supply of water 
for farms, orchards, homes, and industry, 
most of California would still be the 
empty waste of sagebrush and cactus the 
early geography books showed it was. But 
California irrigation districts which function 
much like public-school districts have used 
the long traditional ad valorem land tax to 
reclaim more than 4 million acres of desert. 

It would be interesting to find out how 
much the multibillion Federal highway pro- 
gram will increase the value of land. Some 
experts, for instance, claim the value of the 
land benefited by the New York subway con- 
struction went up seven times the cost of 
the subways. The multibillion Federal roads 
project will be paid by taxing road users of 
the whole Nation, not the holders of bene- 
fited land. Wouldn't it be fairer to share the 
costs? 

May not this kind of Federal aid which 
relieves property owners from taxation ex- 
plain why the price of land, especially farm- 
land, is shooting up today while prices of 
farm crops are declining? 

The Metropolitan Water District’s current 
expansion program shows that there is a 
vast tax base potential close to home which 
hardly anybody mentions these days—out- 
side of California. It shows how significant 
it is when holders of land willingly obligate 
their land to pay the district's $171 million 
admission fee. 

California is different, don’t you think? 





The Veterans Bill, H. R. 7886 
‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the veter- 
ans bill, H. R. 7886, as. amended, has 
lost, through amendment, many of the 
features which I supported most, re- 
tained the features which I supported 
least, and added discriminatory fea- 
tures which I cannot support at all. 

The amendment to limit additional aid 
to World War I veterans only discrim- 
inates against World War II and Korean 
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veterans, their widows, and children. It 
is, therefore, unfair. 

A second amendment cuts almost in 
half the pension increase to disabled and 
service-connected World War I veterans, 
their widows and children. I have the 
conviction that all service-connected 
disabled veterans, their widows and chil- 
dren, should have received the full 
amount of the original bill, with no 
reduction whatever. 

The measure goes so far as to assume 
every veteran of World War I to be per- 
manently disabled veterans in World 
War II and the Korean war, together 
with their widows and children, will re- 
ceive not one extra cent under this bill. 

The fact that the motion to recommit 
the bill was passed by a majority of 159 
to 107 on a standing vote, is evidence 
that a majority of the Members who 
were on the floor felt this way, at least 
before they were subjected to the pres- 
sure of a rolicall vote. The best way to 
help our veterans, their widows and chil- 
dren, would have been to recommit the 
bill and revise it. Had this been done, 
its chances to help those who need help 
most, of passage in the other House, and 
of escaping a veto would have been 
greatly increased. 





A Vital Victory for Legislative Procedure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 20 the Milwaukee Sentinel 
carried an interesting editorial entitled 
“Vital Victory.” It pointed out the par- 
liamentary fight waged in the House by 
the beloved chairman of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, Representative 
JAMES RICHARDS, who insisted that the 
House trim the request for foreign aid 
by more than $1 billion. The House 
supported Mr. Ricuarps and the edi- 
torial indicates the grounds upon which 
he made his fight. 

Mr. Speaker, the other body is con- 
sidering a restoration of the full amount 
originally requested which conflicts with 
House action. Many of us who feel that 
Mr. RICHARDS was on sound ground when 
he waged his fight will support him 
again in insisting that the cuts made 
should be adhered to. 

The editorial follows: 

ViraL Vicrory 

Representative James RICHARDS, South 
Carolina Democrat, scored a vital victory over 
the administration recently. 

He managed to marshal sufficient sup- 
port from both sides of the House to re- 
ject the $600 million foreign aid compromise 
increase which the administration had 
sought. 

This compromise had followed the $1,100,- 
000,000 cut which Chairman RicHarps and 
his Foreign Affairs Committee had made in 
the administration’s original request for 
$4,700,090,000 worth of more foreign aid. 

This was not a victory for Mr. RICHARDS 
alone. Nor was it a partisan victory. Nor 
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did it stem from irresponsibility, lack of 
knowledge, or enmity for a sound foreign 
aid program as such. 

It came, instead, from Mr. RicHarps’ and 
his committee’s expert knowledge of the 
subject: 

Their travels and studies in foreign lands, 
their 2 months of arduous and painstaking 
hearings, and their reflection of the opin- 
ion of the American people that a period of 
world prosperity is time to taper off foreign 
aid. 

Over the opposition of Democrat Speaker 
RAYBURN and GOP leader MarTIn, Mr. RIcH- 
arps effectively made several vital points: 

That even with the cut, the administra- 
tion would be receiving some $800 million 
more for foreign aid than in the last fiscal 

ear. 

r That the danger to the foreign aid pro- 
gram lies not in its principles but in the pos- 
sibility of “overspending.” 

That the House, under our constitutional 
separation of powers, must not be a rubber 
stamp to the Executive. 

He charged, bluntly, that Messrs. MARTIN 
and Raysurn “don’t know anything about 
this bill,” that their appeals were emotional, 
that they were “surrendering to the execu- 
tive department without facts and figures.” 

All this becomes all the more important 
and significant when it is remembered that 
Mr. Ricuarps is and has been an interna- 
tionalist. 

Yet, as perhaps the foremost expert in 
the overall field of foreign spending, he is 
convinced that the extra moneys demanded 
by the administration would be wasteful. 

We hope this great victory for America, 
and for commonsense, is not upset in the 
final, formal vote of the House, nor in the 
subsequent decision of the Senate. 





A Public Servant Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include the following editorial 
tribute to my good friend and a dedi- 
cated public servant, Raymond Del Tufo, 
Jr., which appeared in the June 24 issue 
of the Newark Star Ledger: 

A PusLic SERVANT RETIRES 


A dedicated public servant, Raymond Del 
Tufo Jr., will step down from his position 
as United States attorney for New Jersey 
at the end of this month. 

During the 3 years, less 9 days, that Del 
Tufo has served the Federal Government 
and the people of this State, he has 
amassed an enviable record of faithful and 
energetic devotion to duty, often in the 
face of great personal sacrifice. 

Elsewhere in the Sunday Star-Ledger, the 
factual record, the cold statistics of the op- 
erations of his office during these 3 years, 
is related. It is impressive. Despite a heavy 
rate of new criminal and civil cases within 
the jurisdiction of his office over this period, 
Del Tufo and his hard-working staff suc- 
ceeded in appreciably reducing the backlog 
of such cases. 

In the past 3 years, too, the public has 
received great benefit from the quick, in- 
telligent handling of trials, investigations, 
and problems by the United States attor- 
ney’s office under Del Tufo’s direction. All 
this has been achieved without great stir, 
without excessive publicity, but with a quiet 
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efficiency highly commendable in any public 
office. 

Del Tufo leaves the United States attor- 
neyship at the end of this week to return 
to private life and private practice. In 
so doing, he leaves for his successor a fine 
example of public service in an important 
public office and a high standard to be up- 
held. 





Here’s the Whole Question on the Niagara 


Power Redevelopment 7 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an editorial from the Niagara 
Falls Gazette in addition to an article 
which appeared in the June 25, 1956, 
edition of the Gazette by Paul Martin, 
the chief of the Gazette News Service 
here in Washington, giving an analysis 
of the Niagara power redevelopment 
question. Mr. Martin has spent hours 
of research and study on this question. 
He is highly regarded in the field of 
journalism. I feel it is of the utmost 
importance to bring his article to the 
attention of not only my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, but the 
Members of the Senate. This subject is 
scheduled to be brought up for further 
consideration and action in executive 
session by the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works tomorrow, Thursday, June 28, 
1956. 

The editorial and Mr. Martin’s article 
follow: 

[From the Niagara Falls Gazette of 
June 25, 1956] 
Is SOMETHING COCKEYED IN DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS? 

“Is this the voice of the people? Can a 
dedicated, disciplined minority dictate the 
final Niagara decision, in the heat of an 
election year? If so, then something is in- 
deed cockeyed in the democratic process.” 

That is the conclusion of Paul Martin, able 
and informed chief of the Gannett News 
Service in Washington, after a complete and 
careful review and study of the Niagara 
power development issue. 

Martin’s analysis of the Niagara question— 
a completely frank and detailed account of 
political maneuverings in Albany and Wash- 
ington during the last 6 years—is published 
on this page of today’s Gazette. It should 
be read and most carefully studied by every 
resident of the Niagara frontier who has the 
future economic welfare of the area at heart. 

Information collected and set down orderly 
by Mr. Martin presents the whole Niagara 
power picture in a way that should refresh 
memories of those acquainted with the prob- 
lem and inform those who have not given the 
problem much attention. 

The article supports the position of Repre- 
sentative WiLL1aM E. MILuer and this news- 
paper and confirms the arguments that have 
been presented time after time in favor of 
the redevelopment of Niagara power by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It is such an exact statement of a question 
of so great nationwide importance that it 
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should also be prescribed reading for every 
Member of the Congress. We hope Mr. MiL- 
LER Will have it printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp where it can be read and studied by 
the Nation's lawmakers, 


— 


[From the Niagara Falls Gazette of June 25, 
1956] 


HERE’Ss THE WHOLE SToryY: PRIVATE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF NIAGARA POWER BLOCKED BY STATE 
GOP, MILLER ASSERTS 


(By Paul Martin) 


Representative WitLt1AM E. MILLER, Repub- 
lican, New York, of Lockport, blames the 
Republican leadership of New York State for 
blocking free enterprise development of the 
proposed new $400 million hydroelectric proj- 
ect at Niagara Falls. 

Otherwise, he says, “we would have passed 
a bill in Congress 3 years ago providing for 
private enterprise, and we would be getting 
power off the line today.” 

Instead, a Democratic controlled Congress 
appears on the verge of enacting legislation 
that would turn this new industrial develop- 
ment over to the New York Power Authority 
for State ownership and operation. 

It would enable the State Authority to 
issue tax-free bonds to finance the venture, 
create an additional bureaucracy to admin- 
ister it and place a potent source of economic 
power over labor and industry at the disposal 
of the politicians. 

The new Niagara project will generate more 
than triple the amount of electricity pro- 
vided by the largest hydro plant in the en- 
tire Tennessee Valley. It will develop more 
than double the output of Bonneville Dam 
on the Columbia River. 

The Army’s Corps of Engineers has 25 fed- 
erally owned hydro projects in the Nation. 
The largest, McNary Dam in Washington 
State, has an installed capacity of 840,000 
kilowatts. The Niagara project will produce 
1,200,000 kilowatts of firm electric power. 

The instrument for bringing this resource 
under political control, and putting the State 
government into business on its own ac- 
count, is S. 1823, known as the Lehman bill. 

It is sponsored by Senator HERBERT H. 
LEHMAN, 78-year-old New York City Demo- 
crat, who comes up this for reelection to an- 
other 6-year term. The bill is being pushed 
by Gov. Averell Harriman and the Demo- 
cratic administration in Albany. 

Most controversial feature of the Lehman 
bill is the so-called preference clause, which 
would require the New York Authority to 
give lower rates and first priority in the 
sale of Niagara power to municipalities, co- 
operatives, and other public agencies. 

New York State is highly industrialized. 
It had a well-developed pattern of private in- 
dustry, and a flourishing trade and com- 
merce, long before the so-called public pow- 
er areas of the Nation were even conceived. 

The first hydroelectric plant in the world 
was developed by private owners at Niagara 
Falls in the 1880's. This was Adams station, 
which is still generating power today for the 
Niagara-Mohawk Corp., successor to the orig- 
inal developers. 

Approximately 95 percent of all electric 
consumers in New York today are served by 
5 privately owned utilities. They have 
been seeking the right since 1950 to develop 
the new Niagara project as a taxable in- 
vestment. 

These companies are Niagara-Mohawk 
Corp., Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., New 
York State Electric & Gas Corp., Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., and Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, Inc, 

Miniter represents the district where the 
new Niagara project would be built. He has 
been elected to the House three times in 
campaigns where the “public-versus-private” 
power controversy was a major issue, 
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MILLER reports that the people of his dis- 
trict are: overwhelmingly in favor of pri- 
vate enterprise development. He has won 
consistently on this platform. 

The economic transmission distance for 
Niagara power lies entirely in western New 
York. Polls taken by Congressmen show 
a considerable majority of the people in this 
area favor private development of the proj- 
ect. 

An outspoken opponent of State socialism 
at Niagara Falls, MILLER says: 

“The Lehman bill is so socialistic that it 
threatens the entire power industry in the 
State of New York. The underlying pur- 
pose of the preference clause is not to prefer 
5 percent of the people, but to discriminate 
against 95 percent of them. 

“It is designed to force municipalities and 
cooperatives to condemn existing utility in- 
stallations in New York to take advantage of 
the preferential rates. It will destroy the 
privately owned electric light and power 
companies. 

“If we destroy the established electric light 
and power industry in New York, what justi- 
fication is there for keeping it in any other 
State? If you socialize the power industry 
of the Nation, every other industry will be 
dependent on it. We will have gone a long 
way toward socializing the entire economy 
of America.” 

The 5 companies serve more than 14 mil- 
lion customers in New York. They are owned 
by 310,000 shareholders, and paid more than 
$80 million in dividends last year, on which 
the shareholders in turn paid taxes. 

The companies have a net worth of more 
than $3 billion. They have approximately 
43,000 employees, and paid approximately 
$195 million in Federal, State, and local 
taxes last year. 

Former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey has at- 
tacked the “preference clause” in the Leh- 
man bill as ‘bending the knee to Moscow.” 
State Attorney General Jacob K. Javits has 
rendered a legal opinion that it is contrary 
to public policy in New York. 

But Governor Harriman and Chairman 
Robert Moses, of the State Power Av<hority, 
contend that if the Niagara license is awarded 
to New York with the “preference clause” 
they will be able to accept it under existing 
State law. 

From a purely political viewpoint, if Con- 
gress now authorizes the Niagara develop- 
ment, 6 years after the enabling treaty was 
negotiated with Canada, the Democrats will 
get the credit. 

It will be known as the Lehman bill, and 
may enhance its sponsor’s chances of reelec- 
tion. Its passage will have occurred in the 
administration of Harriman, who is an 
aspirant for teh Democratic Presidential 
nomination, not under Dewey. 

It will confront President Eisenhower with 
a difficult decision on whether to sign or veto 
the bill. If he signs the measure, he will be 
repudiating the Republican leadership in 
Congress. 

All this could have been avoided, as Miller 
point out, except that the GOP State leaders 
in New York had a devious political hand to 
play. 

They weren’t wholeheartedly for free en- 
terprise in this segment of the national 
economy, and they weren’t unreservedly for 
public power. They wanted to be somewhere 
in between. 

The architects of this curious political 
philosophy include Assembly Speaker Os- 
wald D. Heck, of Schenectady; State Senate 
Leader Walter J. Mahoney, of Buffalo, and 
GOP State Chairman L. Judson Morhouse, of 
Ticonderoga. 

It seems ironical that in the foremost 
State in the Nation, where there are two 
major parties and several minor ones, not a 
single political party can be found that is 
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willing to stand unequivacally against the 
Government going into business on its own 
account. 

After the United States signed the Niagara 
Redevelopment Treaty with Canada in 1950, 
Lehman and former Representative Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., introduced a bill calling 
for Federal development of the power project 
by the Truman administration. 

To prevent establishment of a Federal 
TVA-type authority in New York State, 
Dewey persuaded the GOP-controlled legis- 
lature in 1951 to amend State law to include 
Niagara as well as the St. Lawrence River 
within the purview of the power authority. 

This had never been contemplated in the 
original 1931 act, drafted by Leland Olds, of 
Rochester, former secretary of the New York 
Authority and later a member of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

All during the days that Al Smith, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and Herbert H. Lehman 
occupied the Governor’s chair in Albany, 
when there was great political propaganda 
against the so-called “power trust,” there 
was no thought of State ownership at Ni- 
agara Falls. 

To counteract the Lehman-Roosevelt bill, 
Senator Irvinc M. Ives and Representative 
STERLING COLE, of the Binghamton-Elmira 
district, sponsored a measure calling for 
State development of Niagara. CoLE subse- 
quently asked that his name be stricken 
from the bill. 

Before the 1952 election, Ives said that, 
“If we can get a change in the complexion 
at the White House and on the Hill, then 
we will be able to get the right kind of a 
bill through Congress.” 

President Eisenhower was elected in 1952 
by a landslide, and Republicans took com- 
mand of both the House and Senate. 

The House took up the Niagara issue in 
1953, and passed a free enterprise bill by a 
262 to 120 margin. All New York Repub- 
licans voted for the measure except Javits. 
Six new York Democrats also voted for it, 
including Representative LEo W. O'BRIEN, of 
Albany. 

At that time, the private industry bill 
would have sailed through the Senate. But 
Dewey used his influence to block it. The 
Governor came to Washington and made a 
personal appearance before the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee against the bill. 

Eight GOP leaders in Albany, including 
Dewey, Heck, and Mahoney, joined in a tele- 
gram urging Members of Congress to vote 
against free enterprise. 

The key man at the White House in block- 
ing the measure was Sherman Adams, chief 
of staff and former Governor of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The GOP controlled 83d Congress expired 
without even again taking up the Niagara 
issue. In the 1954 campaign, Democrats re- 
gained control in Congress, and elected new 
governors in a number of States, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
Maine. 

It should be noted that the stand taken 
by Dewey and GOP State leaders in Albany 
apparently produced no salutory results in 
the 1954 election. It won no “liberal” votes 
in New York City. If anything, it weakened 
the appeal of the GOP State ticket to nor- 
mally Republican voters in the Niagara 
Frontier. 

President Eisenhower has consistently 
taken the position that it is “up to the peo- 
ple of New York” to decide who should de- 
velop the Niagara project. 

This is an evasion of the issue, of course, 
since the Federal Power Commission, domi- 
nated by Eisenhower appointees, eventually 
will have to issue the Niagara license. 

It also is incompatible with the admin- 
istration’s basic philosophy of getting the 
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Government out of business, and its “part- 
nership” policy in watershed developments. 

The administration has championed pri- 
vate enterprise in other power projects, sueh 
as Hells Canyon, Idaho, and the Dixon-Yates 
contract in the TVA region. 

It has proceeded to sell to private owners 
the Government’s synthetic rubber industry, 
inland waterways barges, ropewalks and 
other business-type enterprises operated by 
the Armed Forces. 

At Niagara, for the first time in the Ameri- 
can history of watershed development, a 
project is presented with no “multiple use” 
features—no irrigation, reclamation, navi- 
gation, or flood control—which have been 
used in the past to justify “public power” 
developments. 

Privately owned companies stand ready, 
willing and able to undertake the invest- 
ment, without the necessity of Government 
tax-free financing. The companies are sub- 
ject to regulation of their rates and service, 
by the New York Public Service Commission, 
and the Federal Power Commission. 

The New York Power Authority, it appears, 
is beholden to virtually no one. Once it 
issues its tax-free bonds through the usual 
New York City investment houses, it oper- 
ates as a politically appointed corporate 
entity with almost sovereign powers. 

President Eisenhower’s position, however, 
has raised the question: “What do the people 
of New York want?” 

This is a question which the politicians 
have never allowed the people to answer for 
themselves in a public referendum on the 
Niagara issue. 

Such a referendum was proposed earlier 
this year in a telegram which Congressman 
CoLE sent to Robert Moses, power authority 
chairman. Moses immediately rejected the 
proposal. 

Bills calling for a plebiscite were intro- 
duced in the State legislature, but were 
never brought to a vote. The bills were 
spiked by GOP State leaders who did not 
want to “put the party on the spot” in an 
election year. 

Yet the record shows that where polls 
have been taken, on a local or regional basis, 
results were uniformly in favor of private in- 
dustry at Niagara. 

This was true in the case of polls taken 
by Representatives KENNETH B. KEATING, of 
Rochester, HAROLD C. OsTERTAG, of Attica, and 
JOHN R. PiuLi0on, of Buffalo. The margin 
was 5 to 1 in favor of free enterprise. 

Even in New York City, Representative 
JoHN H. Ray conducted a poll on Staten 
Island and in Queens that ran 4 to 1 in favor 
of private development of Niagara. 

It should be added that the residents of 
New York City have no practical interest in 
the Niagara project since they do not stand 
to benefit by a single kilowatt from the 
power to be produced at the falls. 

Citizens of Ogdensburg—within 30 miles 
of Moses’ new Massena works on the St. 
Lawrence—voted 2,694 to 1,730 in a special 
election against converting to a municipally- 
owned electric system. More than 60 per- 
cent of the voters were in favor of private 
industry. 

Hearing records of the House and Senate 
are filled with petitions from labor unions, 
farm organizations, chambers of commerce, 
county supervisors, business groups, and 
other citizens, favoring the free enterprise 
development of Niagara. 

Testimonials in favor of State ownership 
are few indeed, and what little there are 
come from professional pleaders before Con- 
gress for the socialization of American indus- 
try. 

Is this the voice of the people? Can a 
dedicated, disciplined minority dictate the 
final Niagara decision, in the heat of an elec- 
tion year? If so, then something is indeed 
cockeyed in the democratic process. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Our Navy of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1956: 

Our Navy’s SPECIAL REePporRT: ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


The more than a thousand delegates as- 
sembled at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, 
Tll., from the 28th until the 30th of October 
1955 for the 28th National Convention of the 
Fleet Reserve Association. The delegates 
elected William F. Hickey, a former CPO 
now a retired lieutenant from Lemon Grove, 
Calif., as its 1955-56 national president. He 
is a native of Troy, N. Y., and has been asso- 
ciated with the Navy since 1916. Mike Ca- 
tania, the man Hickey relieves as national 
president, moves to junior past president of 
the organization. 

Many important items came out of the 
annual convention which were of great in- 
terest to the average bluejacket. Admiral 
Grenfell, the Assistatn Chief of Navy Per- 
sonnel, informed the shipmates present at 
the convention that the planned promotion 
figure for men being advanced to CPO in 
fiscal year 1956 more than doubles those 
actually advanced during 1955. 

Other planned promotions in fiscal year 
1956 are 17,600 to petty officer first class, 
59,500 to second class, and about 129,700 
will sew on their crows for the first time. 
To enable nonrated men to become petty 
Officers third class faster, the service require- 
ment has been cut from 6 to 3 months. 

At the present time it is believed that all 
sailors passing their third class test will be 
upped; the same will probably hold true 
for second class except in 3 or 4 rates. 
There will probably be about 12 rates that 
will be kind of cold to men going up for 
first class, otherwise, it is estimated that 
all, or at least the majority, of those passing 
will be advanced. A total of 210,300 promo- 
tions to the various PO grades are antici- 
pated. 

Admiral Grenfell also mentioned that 
legislation is now neing prepared for future 
use which will remove the 10-year commis- 
sion-service in the 20-year span criteria 
(which has passed as Public Law 318 last 
session of Congress). He extended for his 
immediate superior, Vice Adm. James L. 
Holloway, Chief of Naval Personnel, who 
is an honorary member of the FRA, his 
personal greetings and best wishes for a 
successful 1955 convention. 

Sam Rose, long time friend and shipmate 
of the FRA, attended the convention on be- 
half of Mr. Harvey V. Higley, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. Sam Rose, however, is 
more than just a friend and shipmate to the 
men of the Fleet Reserve Association and 
the Navy. 

He has personally aided those mentioned 
previously more than it is possible to say. 
He informed the delegates that he was of- 
ten asked “What does the VA do?” “It 
spends some four biilion dollars a year,” Mr. 
Rose continued “but examine its true per- 
spective.” Actually, $4 billion compared 


with the total amount of money Uncle Sam 
collects from us is not so much. 

Out of every tax dollar you give to Uncle 
Sam, only 6 percent of it is spent in behalf 
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of veterans. It takes a lot of 6 percents to 
add up to $4 billion a year. 

Where does it go? How does the VA spend 
it? Taxpayers should be pleased with the 
answer. Out of every VA dollar, Mr. Rose 
disclosed, that less than 5 cents of it is used 
for administrative expenses. 

In Sam Rose’s words, “The common pur- 
pose of VA benefits is the complete and total 
readjustment for miilions of fighting men 
into the peaceful framework of the produc- 
tive economy of our country.” GI educa- 
tion and training, GI loans and GI insur- 
ance are the major benefits from the VA 
for able-bodied veterans. There are special 
readjustment programs for our war-disabled. 
Many of them need things such as artificial 
appliances, aids for the blind, wheel chairs, 
etc. 

At the present time 1 out of every 8 per- 
sons in the United States is a veteran and 
that is more than 22 million. You will find 
them anywhere from a housing develop- 
ment to the campuses of our American col- 
leges. They have used their well-earned 
benefits wisely to better our Nation and 
make it stronger. 

Wilson H. Sandefer, of Jacksonville, Fia., 

a member of Yukon branch No. 126, was 
elected national vice president. Charles E. 
Lofgren, national secretary for the past 22 
years, was reelected to office. However, he 
informed the delegates that this was his 
last term and would not be up for election 
after this tour was over. He asked the 
delegates to provide an understudy to carry 
on. 
SchuylereS. Pyle, the national financial 
secretary, and Charles A. McCarthy, the 
editor of Naval Affairs, have not yet com- 
pleted their present terms, and were not up 
for election. 

National President Hickey appointed John 
C. Clarke of Philadelphia branch No. 1 as 
national chaplain, Edward E. Keeley, a past 
president of the FRA, as national parlia- 
mentarian and Christopher C. Sanders as 
chairman of the national finance committee. 
J. H. “Doc” Stone, of Spring Valley, Calif., 
will be the new chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee. Carl A. Viken of Camden, 
N. J., was elected national treasurer. 


It was anticipated that a good debate 
would come up over the proposed change 
of name for the FRA, however, it was com- 
paratively quiet. The fact that 16 of the 
19 living past national presidents of the FRA 
signed a letter to all branches asking for 
their support in changing the name of the 
30-years-plus organization carried little or 
no weight with the delegates present in 
Chicago. 

The special committee on changing the 
mame appointed Shipmate Leo A. LaBelle, 
San Francisco branch No. 48, to speak for 
the change. Shipmate James W. “Pop” Mul- 
lins, of Seattle branch No. 18, spoke against. 
The 2 shipmates each received 20 minutes to 
present their arguments and 10 more minutes 
for rebuttal. 

They both gave very good talks in present- 
ing their cases and received a standing ova- 
tion. Following that the shipmates oh the 
floor were given the opportunity to vote their 
opinions and after their words a motion was 
placed before the assembly to change the 
name of the Fleet Reserve Association. 

A rollcall vote resulted in 1,461 nays and 
133 ayes. The Fleet Reserve Association 
was still the Fleet Reserve Association. 

In the annual report of Charles E. Lofgren, 
national secretary, he referred to the past 
association year as a “remarkable” one, both 
membership wise and finance wise. Mem- 
bership statistics showed a 19-percent gain 
in per capita tax and MAL dues. Eighteen 
new braches were instituted during tthe year 
and as of June 30, 1955, there were 177 chart- 
ered branches in active commission. Mem- 
bership increased from 37,746 members (June 
30, 1954) to 43,660 (June 30, 1955), for a net 
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increase of 5,912. However, since 9,480 mem- 
bers were dropped from the rolls for one 
reason or another, actually 15,392 shipmates 
were recruited as new or reinstated members 
during the year. New branches accounted 
for 1,568 and the national circulation 
brought in 1,475, the remaining new men 
were the results of hard work by the na- 
tional membership chairman, Cliff Warren, 
and cochairman, J. C. Ellison, and the 
branches. 

Branch No. 70 at Guam was awarded the 
Fleet Reserve Association Trophy for mem- 
bership promotion. It started the fiscal year 
with 14 members and ended with 346, a gain 
of 332. Only three members were actually 
suspended during the time. Membership 
committee presented a gold wrist watch to 
Shipmate Robert H. O’Malley, SKC, USN, of 
Naples Branch No. 187, for having sponsored 
the greatest number of new and reinstated 
members. He signed up more than 300 
members. 

Schuyler S. Pyle, the national financial sec- 
retary, gave the organization answers to the 
three questions always asked: How much did 
we take in, how much did we spend, and how 
much do we have left. We will only men- 
tion the last part in our article. The total 
worth of the Fleet Reserve Association at the 
time was $114,078.71. Pretty good for a 
bunch of sailors, don’t you agree? However, 
besides the good news, one major matter of 
grave importance exists. 

Mr. Pyle referred to their present national 
headquarters as a firetrap and called it time 
to formulate plans to do something about 
bringing our ship to anchor. The FRA has 
outgrown those present quarters. The pres- 
ent lease on Rhode Island Avenue, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has less 2 years to run, and 
it costs the FRA approximately $3,000 in rent 
yearly. Time is running out and if appro- 
priate steps are to be taken to meet the 
situation head-on, immediate action must 
be taken now. 

Two steps were recommended by Shipmate 
Pyle. One was to appoint a special commit- 
tee with broad powers to delve into the 
matter of our future housing needs. The 
second step he suggested was to take steps 
to devise and formulate plans for a building 
fund raising campaign, utilizing the services 
of the branches. 

This year the national convention delegates 
elected 10 shipmates to honorary member- 
ship in the Fleet Reserve Association. Those 
shipmates are listed below: 

Rear Adm. Dale Harris, USN. 

Capt. J. H. S. Johnson, USN. 

Capt. James F. Byrne, USN. 

Capt. James H. Flatley, Jr., USN. 

Capt. A. G. Dibrell, Jr., USN. 

Lt. (jg.) Harold R. Davis (SC), USN. 

Oongressman Horace SEELY-Brown, JR., 
of Connecticut. 

Maj. Gen. John C. McQueen, USMC. 

Mr. Leonard Weinstein. 

Judge Luis N. de Leon. 

Certificates of merit were presented by the 
delegates to Roy A.,Mears, a member of the 
firm of optical dispensers in Long Beach, 
Calif., an ex-Navy man, and Shipmate Am- 
brose H. Redmond, the secretary of branch 
No. 9 (San Diego), for outstanding contri- 
butions to the FRA. 

The assembly also took action on several 
resolutions. A brief synopsis of the action 
is noted as follows: 

1. Support of H. R. 721, which amends 
the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924 to ma- 
ture United States Government life insur- 
ance when the holder reaches age 70. 

2. National Service Committee to support 
best medical care bill possible and when 
taken up. 

3. Request amendment of Public Law 370 
(Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946) to 
provide full payment of balance of approved 
claims for wartime damage. 

4. Support H. R. 5395 to provide “in hid- 
ing” benefit of $2.50 per day to members of 
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the United States Armed Forces in hiding 
to evade capture by the enemy during World 
War II or Korean conflict. 

5. Support the survivor benefit bill (H. R. 
7089), now pending in the Senate Finance 
Committee. . 

6. Cooperate to the fullest extent in re- 
cruiting for the Navy and in obtaining re- 
enlistments. 

7. Support the Armed Services Uniform 
Retirement Act, with such amendments as 
may be deemed necessary to preserve exist- 
ing retirement benefits and correct apparent 
injustices. 

8. Urge enactment of legislation to forgive 
checkages for personnel who drew sea pay 
while attached to vessels in the Great Lakes 
and the U. S. S. Sequoia, and refund check- 
ages already made. 

9. Urge enactment of legislation to vali- 
date payments of reenlistment allowance 
made in good faith, on which checkages are 
pending due to a recent Comptroller Gen- 
eral decision. 

10. Carefully analyze the report on the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pen- 
sions when issued. 

11. Increase burial expenses from $150 to 
$250. 

12. Vigorously favor enactment of legis- 
lation to provide non-service-connected 
death pensions for widows and children of 
World War II and Korean veterans on a 
parity with World War I veterans. 

13. Favor increase of annual income limi- 
tations for entitlement to widow’s pensions 
from $1,400 to $1,800, and from $2,700 to 
$3,000 for widows with minor children. 

14, Protest any curtailment of contact 
service in Veterans’ Administration agencies. 

15. Support enactment of H. R. 6274 to 
provide no fee be charged veterans for ob- 
taining duplicate discharges or statements of 
service. 

16. Continue to favor establishment of 
a standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
in the United States Senate. 

17. Repeal of 1894 act prohibiting employ- 
ment of retired officers in Federal civil service 
under certain restrictions. 

18. Exert every effort to obtain preference 
for enlistment in the Navy of some of fleet 
reserve and retired personnel in the Philip- 
pines. 

19. Substitute current rates of subsistence 
and quarters for enlisted men in the pay- 
ment of accrued leave, in lieu of lower 
specified amounts as set forth in the Armed 
Services Leave Act of 1946. 

20. Support revision of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice to incorporate provision 
for reestablishing the responsible chain of 


‘command concept. 


21. Support the movement of other major 
veterans organizations to seek abrogation 
of treaty agreements for trial of United 
States Armed Forces personnel by foreign 
courts for civilian offenses incurred while 
off duty in foreign countries. , 

22. Explore the possibility of initiating 
action to effect remedial legislation to cor- 
rect existing inequities in dollar exchange 
rate, including use of military pay certifi- 
cates by United States Armed Forces in for- 
eign countries. 

Everything: was not all work, though, as the 
delegates assembled early Saturday morn- 
ing along with members of the Naval Re- 
serve Association to hear several guest speak- 
ers. Headlining them was Under Secretary 
of the Navy, Thomas S. Gates. On Friday the 
convention heard speeches by Rear Adm. 
Elton W. Grenfell, Assistant Chief of Naval 
Personnel; Sam Rose, of the VA; Rear Adm, 
Emmet P. Forrestel, Commandant of the 9th 
Naval District; and Capt. J. B. McLean, com- 
manding officer of the Naval Training Center 
at Great Lakes. That evening at the Sher- 
man, the association held its convention 
banquet and dance. 
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During Admiral Grenfell’s remarks, he 
praised shipmates Bill Stomski, lieutenant 
(retired), United States Navy, and his wife 
as the Navy’s good-will ambassadors. Upon 
completion of the admiral’s address, Charlie 
Lofgren presented the admiral with a pen set 
on behalf of the FRA and said he hoped 
the admiral would have occasion to use it 
in signing or initialing many directives 
benefiting the morale of the enlisted men of 
the Navy. 

The delegates were greeted by many “high- 
ups” at their opening session both military 
as well as representatives of the mayor of 
Chicago and the Governor of Illinois. 

Remember the “ole” saying about you can’t 
teach an old dog riew tricks? Well, on Sat- 
urday morning the old salts took time to 
listen to a Navy career incentive team. The 
benefits now received are quite a bit changed 
from the time when some of the men sit- 
ting out front had first joined. Jesse F. 
Nichols, of Gloucester, Mass., and Alexander 
Steele, of Washington, D. C., both 82 years 
young, were sailors when the pay and bene- 
fits were not up to the present standards. 
Shipmate Nichols first joined in 1893 but 
“boot” Steele didn’t sign up until 1898. 
Both sailed (and we really mean “sailed”), 
on Monitor-type vessels. Their pay at the 
time? $14 per month. That $14 per month 
pay is just a little more than a seaman now 
makes just on sea pay. 

The time and place committee received 
two bids for the 1957 convention site. The 
two bids were from Long Beach, Calif., and 
St. Petersburg, Fla. That committee recom- 
mended Long Beach which was approved by 
the delegates present. The 1956 convention 
had been O. K.’d last year to be held in Phil- 
adelphia. The dates for the 1957 conclave 
will be October 25, 26, and 27. 

One of the most important factors to come 
out of the Chicago convention is the man- 
date that national headquarters employ 
Shipmate Russel A. Langdon, of Branch No. 
4 as the understudy of Shipmate Charles E. 
Lofgren. The Fleet Reserve Association has 
been blessed with the outstanding work and 
accomplishments of Shipmate Charlie for 
the past score of years and more. It is with 
regret that the FRA must think of a replace- 
ment. But the national secretary will not 
run again for office. And a better man than 
“Lucky” Langdon will not be found. It is 
anticipated that Shipmate Langdon will re- 
port to 522 Rhode Island Avenue for duty 
about the first of April, when he retires from 
the naval service as a lieutenant commander, 
He has a wonderful knowledge of the work- 
ings of this association and has served on 
national service committees for years. He 
is just the man for the job. 

When the convention was over, the last 
sea-story told, the last beer drank, and the 
last shipmate checked out from the Hotel 
Sherman, it was just another convention 
gone by. But it was a convention which met 
several problems which were harmoniously 
solved in true shipmate spirit. Shipmatism 
prevailed above all as resolutions were acted 
upon and the work was taken care of in 
orderly fashion. 





He Deserves It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of June 26 
commenting on the renomination of my 
good friend and colleague AL Morano for 
a fourth term as Congressman from the 
Fourth District of Connecticut. 

All those who know AL MORANO, or are 
familiar with his work in Congress, will 
share my sentiment that the editorial 
comment is well deserved. 

The editorial follows: 


Morano Is NAMED AGAIN 


Representative ALBERT P. Morano, whose 
congressional district includes Fairfield 
County, has been nominated unanimously by 
the Republicans for his fourth consecutive 
term. 

This sounds very much as though the en- 
ergetic Congressman from Greenwich had 
satisfied the party leaders by his past serv- 
ice, just as he has satisfied the bulk of the 
people in the fourth district. 

Sheriff Platt, who had said a couple of 
harsh words about the Representative last 
April because it was impossible for him to 
dash up here from Washington to attend a 
political dinner, put all that difficulty behind 
him, and publicly praised Congressman 
MORANO as a “good worker, a good Congress- 
man, who understands the need of the peo- 
ple in his district, and does what he can to 
help them.” 

That, we believe, just about sums up the 
way the average citizen of Fairfield County 
feels toward the Representative. He is a 
hard worker, and his voting record is one 
that he can be proud of and hold up before 
any Democratic opponent. 

There is one thing that will always mean 
good will, and therefore votes, for Repre- 
sentative Morano. No matter what his cOn- 
stituents ask him to do, whether by mail, 
telephone, or in personal visits, he starts the 
wheels moving and usually gets results. 
Having been in Washington so long, first as 
secretary to Congressman Austin and then as 
secretary to Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce, 
when she represented this district in the 
House—At Morano knows his way around 
and knows how to get things done. 

Sheriff Platt said one more thing which 
seems to be something in the nature of a 
forecast, “the Democrats can’t nominate 
anybody who can beat him.” That is pretty 
much the way it looks to us. Congressman 
MOoRANO will go back to Washington because 
he has done such a good job for all of us, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, and he 
deserves another term, 





Resolutions Adopted by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including herewith a 
copy of resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
their convention in Kansas City, Mo., on 
May 14-18, 1956. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is one of the great, unselfish, out- 
standing, and influential organizations 
in America. I am sure the Members 
of Congress will be interested in the pro- 
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posals they have submitted in the reso- 
lutions that are included herewith. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s CLUES 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED IN CONVENTION, KaNn- 
sas Ciry, Mo., May 14-18, 1956 

1. ADVERTISING THROUGH MASS MEDIA 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs initiate, sponsor and seek 
appropriate cooperative action by the Fed- 
eration, State federations, local'clubs, pub- 
lishers, producers, and distributors of mass 
media which will eliminate objectionable 
matter, including covers, titles and contents 
of paperback books and magazines; and fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs urges the use and passage of 
effective control measures (that is, education 
in discrimination by the buying public; self- 
regulative codes strictly adhered to; and leg- 
islative enactment only when absolutely nec- 
essary) for all advertising by mass media 
which, in itself or through the effects of the 
product advertised, is a threat to the physi- 
cal, mental, or moral well-being of our 
people. 

Presented by Mrs. Dexter O. Arnold, chair- 
man, communication department; Mrs. Wal- 
ter V. Magee, chairman, community affairs 
department. 

2. RESEARCH ON EFFECTS OF MASS MEDIA 


Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has expressed repeatedly its con- 
cern about the effects on children of salaci- 
ous literature, crime and horror comics, tele- 
vision, radio, and motion picture programs, 
Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled May 
1956, commends and recommends the further 
development of research projects by private 
foundations and organizations, educational 
centers at colleges and universities, and a 
governmental commission to make scientific 
studies of the extent and nature of the 
effects of questionable mass media, 

Presented by Mrs. Walter V. Magee, chair- 
man, community affairs department; Mrs. 
Dexter O. Arnold, chairman, communications 
department. 

3. CONSERVATION OF YOUTH 


Whereas the American philosophy of living 
is to give to every one of its people the oppor- 
tunity to develop the best of which he is 
capable; and 

Whereas the future of America is depend- 
ent on the fullest development of the capa- 
bilities of the youth of our nation, including 
those of superior ability, those of normal 
gifts and talents, and those who are socially, 
physically, or mentally handicapped; and 

Whereas appropriate education, remedial 
treatment, and rehabilitation where indi- 
cated are the most valuable and most eco- 
nomical methods of developing the capaci- 
ties of youth with lifelong institutional care 
and support utilized only when the above 
methods have failed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled, 
May 1956, urges members to initiate, pro- 
mote, and support programs to— 

1. Impress upon parents the fact that the 
home is irreplaceable in supplying the basic 
needs for development of well-adjusted 
children; 

2. Develop to the fullest extent the child 
with special talents and abilities; 

3. Educate, treat, and rehabilitate the 
physically and mentally handicapped and 
those with behavior problems; 

4. Educate the youth in our schools as to 
their total responsibilities; 

5. Accept the migrant child as a part of 
the community responsibility. 

Presented by Mrs. Joseph M. Perkins, 
chairman, education department; Mrs. Wal- 
ter V. Magee, chairman community affairs 
department, 
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4. RECREATION AREAS IN NATIONAL FORESTS 

Whereas the numbers of people using the 
national forests for recreation increases an- 
nually; and 

Whereas funds appropriated are presently 
insufficient to maintain and develop recrea- 
tional areas in national forests which will 
meet the demand for their use; and 

Whereas the income from the national 
forests exceeds the cost of their administra- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs urges the Congress of the 
United States to provide for the return to the 
Forest Service of sums sufficient for the 
maintenance and development of recreation 
areas located in the national /forests. 

Presented by Mrs. Marion T. Weatherford, 
chairman, conservation of natural resources 
department. 

5. COMMERCIAL SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


Whereas studies reveal instances of cruel 
methods in the handing and commercial 
slaughter of animals, although more humane 
procedures have been developed and are 
available and practicable: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs endorses the objective of 
slaughter reform and asks club members to 
investigate as to conditions in their own 
communities and to require humane prac- 
tices where needed. 

Presented by Mrs. A. M. Satterlee, chair- 
man, consumer division. 

6. PRAYER AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas the permanent representative of 
the United States to the United Nations has 
proposed to the representatives at the United 
Nations of each of the other 75 member na- 
tions, that future meetings of the General 
Assembly be opened with prayer and that 
God be audibly invoked at the United Na- 
tions in accordance with any one of the re- 
ligious faiths represented there; and 

Whereas we have learned through our own 
early experience as a Nation, the need for 
divine guidance in all our undertakings: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled in 
Kansas City, Mo., May 1956, endorses and 
supports the proposal for opening the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations with 
prayer; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Permanent Representa- 
tive to the United Nations, to Dag Ham- 
merskjold, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, to the President of the United 
States, and to the Secretary of State. 

Presented by Mrs. V. B. Ballard, chairman, 
United Nations and specialized agencies di- 
vision; Mrs. Norbert J. Kiein, chairman, 
international affairs department. 


7. HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY 


Whereas promotion of Western Hemisphere 
solidarity long has been an established policy 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; and 

Whereas the women of the countries of the 
Americas have it within their power to fur- 
ther better understanding between the 
peoples of their respective nations as has 
been demonstrated by the exchange of ideas 
and experiences in the Inter-American Con- 
ferences: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled, 
May 1956, calls upon its members to enlist 
the aid of women of the American nations in 
urging their several governments and people 
to increase mutual understanding and coop- 
erative action in order to further common 
interests in cultural, economic, and politi- 
cal well-being. 

Presented by Mrs. Norbert J. Klein, chair- 
man, international affairs department. 
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8. INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs believes that an understanding of 
the cultural background, history, political 
aspects, economy, and the everyday pattern 
of living of the nations of the world is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of peace; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has for many years been an active 
participant in the international exchange of 
persons programs and believes the programs 
to be effective means of bringing about world 
understanding: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs express its approval of the 
international exchange programs and urges 
Congress to: 

1. Appropriate adequate funds for the ef- 
fective continuation of the programs. 

2. Provide that exchange students be re- 
quired to return to their own countries for 
a period of not less than 2 years, in order 
that they may interpret to their own people 
our American life in accordance with the 
purpose of the program. 

3. Provide opportunities whereby the ex- 
periences of American exchange persons can 
be used constructively in the education, un- 
derstanding, and appreciation of other na- 
tions by our people. 

4. Create a commission of carefully se- 
lected persons, including Congressmen, edu- 
cators, and community leaders who are es- 
pecially fitted to study the international ex- 
change of persons programs for the purpose 
of effecting the best coordinated program 
for the mutual advantage of the people and 
countries concerned. 

Presented by Mrs. Joseph M. Perkins, chair- 
man, education department; Mrs. Norbert J. 
Klein, chairman, international affairs de- 
partment; Mrs. Harry W. Schaal, chairman, 
fine arts department. 


9. TRAINING SCIENTISTS 


Whereas it is evident that there exists a 
critical shortage of scientists and qualified 
science teachers in the United States and 
that present facilities will not provide the 
trained personnel demanded by Government 
and industry if we are to meet world com- 
petition; and 

Whereas the inability of many students 
to meet the requirements of courses in ad- 
vanced science and mathematics when of- 
fered in high schools and colleges demon- 
strates the need for teaching the funda- 
mentals of mathematics and elementary sci- 
ence at the grade school level: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled May 
1956, advocates, supports and urges member 
groups to participate in a concerted effort to: 

1. Discover special scientific aptitudes at 
an elementary school age through the use 
of testing programs. 

2. Strengthen the teaching of mathematics 
and science in the schools of the United 
States at all scholastic levels; 

3. Recruit science teachers and encourage 
students to major in science through the 
establishment of scholarships and fellow- 
ships and other incentives; 

4. Seek auxiliary teachers from the ranks 
of industry and from among retired sci- 
entists; 

5. Secure for local schools adequate labora- 
tory and other necessary facilities. 

Presented by Mrs. Joseph M. Perkins, chair- 
man, education department; Mrs. W. H. 
Hasebroock, chairman, national defense 
division and public affairs department. 

10. THE SECOND HOOVER COMMISSION 

Whereas the Second Hoover Commission 
was appointed because of the insistent need 
of economy in Government without sacrifice 
of essential services; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has a continuing interest in the 
objectives and reports of the Second Hoover 
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Commission and in the implementation of 
certain recommendations contained in the 
reports: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled, May 
1956, recommends that clubs study carefully 
the details of the report of the Second 
Hoover Commission; and further 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs support congressional action 
which would implement those provisions in 
the report which are in accord with duly 
established policies of the General Federa- 
tion. 

Presented by Mrs. A. Paul Hartz, chair- 
man, legislation division; Mrs. W. H. Hase- 
broock, chairman, public affairs department. 


11. CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT 


Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs is an organization engaged in 
legitimate lobbying activities which we con- 
strue to be our constitutional right of peti- 
tion; has operated always within the letter 
and spirit of the law; and is concerned deeply 
and on a volunteer basis with those measures 
which mean the advancement of the best 
interests of our country and its people; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has been cognizant of and has 
deplored violations of the Corrupt Practices 
Act and the weaknesses contained therein; 
and 

Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has noted the excesses in political 
campaigning and has proposed measures 
which might be taken by the two major 
political parties which would tend to reduce 
these excesses, notably a shortening of the 
period devoted to political campaigning and 
@ devotion in campaigning to issues only: 
Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convextion assembled, 
May 1956, records its approval and support 
of bipartisan efforts to strengthen and im- 
prove the Corrupt Practices Act; to curb 
illegal lobbying; and to raise the standard 
under which political campaigning shall be 
conducted. 

Presented by Mrs. W. H. Hasebroock, chair- 
man, public affairs department; Mrs. Walter 
W. Brewer, chairman, citizenship division. 


12. UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAWS 


(NoTE.—It is recommended by the policy 
committee and Mrs. A. Paul Hartz, Mrs. Gil- 
bert F. Loebs, and Mrs. Walter V. Magee, that 
the following paragraph 4 be substituted in 
the existing uniform marriage and divorce 
laws resolution, which merely recommends 
an educational campaign to acquaint its 
members, and the general public, with the 
extent and nature of the social problems re- 
sulting from existing laws and the advan- 
tages of uniform legislation pertaining to 
marriage and divorce.) 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs advocate the education for 
and adoption of uniform concurrent legisla- 

stion concerning marriage and divorce and 
urges State federations and local clubs to 
work toward securing such legislation in 
their respective States. 

Presented by Mrs. A. Paul Hartz, chairman, 
legislation division; Mrs. Gilbert F. Loebs, 
chairman, home department; Mrs. Walter F. 
Magee, chairman, community affairs depart- 
ment. 

(This is the complete resolution: ) 

Whereas the great number of divorces and 
almost as many remarriages which are taking 
place in the United States annually are cre- 
ating alarming social and economic prcb- 
lems; and 

Whereas lack of uniform laws often re- 
sults in illegal divorces, illegal remarriages, 
and children branded as illegitimate, with a 
consequent breakdown of moral standards, 
confusion in property rights, and much un- 
happiness: Therefore 
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Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs approves an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States giving 
Congress power to enact uniform marriage 
and divorce legislation; and further 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs advocate the education for 
and adoption of uniform concurrent legisla- 
tion concerning marriage and divorce and 
wishes State federations and local clubs to 
work toward selling such legislation in their 
respective States. 

13. CIVIL DEFENSE 


(Nore.—It is recommended by the policy 
committee and the national-defense chair- 
man that the following resolution be substi- 
tuted for the existing one on civil defense.) 

Whereas the destructive power of nuclear 
weapons poses the constant threat that they 
may be used against civilian populations; 
and 

Whereas an effective civil defense is a pow- 
erful deterrent to aggressors; and 

Whereas civil-defense organizations have 
demonstrated repeatedly a peacetime useful- 
ness as in times of national disaster and 
other emergencies; and 

Whereas successful civil defense requires 
interest, acceptance, and participation by in- 
dividuals, families, and communities, with 
special need for information and training of 
women in the home on their responsibilities 
for home and family survival in any hazard: 
Therefore 

Resolved, That each club member be urged: 

1. To heed civil-defense instruction, ac- 
cept personal responsibility and take positive 
action toward insuring family survival; 

2. To promote public civil-defense educa- 
tion and participation through effective, 
challenging club programs and projects; 

3. To assist in establishing local civil- 
defense organizations where none exist, and 
to support community civil defense by per- 
sonal participation; 

4. To dedicate themselves to the cause of 
civil defense as an indispensable fieacetime 
emergency service, a national defense sur- 
vival necessity, and a major safeguard and 
strength of democracy. 

Presented by: Mrs. William H. Hasebroock, 
chairman, public affairs department, national 
defense division. 


EMERGENCY RESOLUTION 
Crusade for Freedom 


Whereas the captive European peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain are constantly bom- 
barded by Communist propaganda designed 
to break their will, to resist and destroy 
the hope for a better future; and 


Whereas in the continuing work of com- 
bating false propaganda the crusade for free- 
dom, in the best American tradition, reflects 
the collective efforts of private citizens dedi- 
cated to keeping alive the hope of enslaved 
peoples that they may regain their rights of 
freedom, independence nd self-government: 
Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs urges its member clubs to 
continue their support of the program of the 
crusade for freedom. 

Presented by the policy committee. 





Arab Attacks Continue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I di- 
rect the attention of our colleagues to 
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the following item which appeared in 

the June 1, 1956, edition of the Israel 

Digest: 

Two IsrRartis Krmuep, THREE WOUNDED IN 
CONTINUED ARAB ATTACKS 


Two Israelis were killed, three wounded 
and fields were set on fire in a series of Arab 
attacks from across the borders in the past 
2 weeks. 

These Arab attacks on Israel life and prop- 
erty further marred the renewed cease fire 
assurances given U. N. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold on his recent mission to 
the Middje East. 

Following is a partial list of the incidents: 

On May 24, a tractor driver, working in the 
Lachish area was ambushed and killed. His 
tractor was pierced by bullets and blood- 
stained. The driver’s body, shot in the head 
and back was found a few meters away. 

The incident took place 10 kilometers from 
the Jordan border, Israel lodged a complaint 
with the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. 

On May 25, a party of surveyors working 
in the area east of Beersheba, on the Hebron 
road near the Israel-Jordan armistice line, 
was fired upon from the Jordan side. There 
were no casualties. 

For the third night in succession, infiltra- 
tors stole irrigation pipes from the settle- 
ment of Nir Oz. Traces of five persons wear- 
ing rubber soled shoes, led to the Gaza strip. 

A 40-duman crop of barley was stolen 
from Kibbuts Lahay during the week. Set- 
tlers saw Arabs fieeing from the fields in the 
direction of the territory of the el Huzeil 
tribe. 

On June 3, 3, Jordanians opened fire on the 
Pagi quarter of Jersualem. The gunfire set 
a field of tinder-dry brush and bramble 
ablaze. One rabbinical student was killed. 

The same day, an Israeli patrol dispersed 
a group of Syrian fishermen who were fishing 
at the southern end of Lake Huleh. 

On June 4, a number of Arab Legionnaires 
penetrated into Israel territory east of Kiriat- 
Auavim. They retreated without incident. 

On June 5, a patrol scattered an Arab 
Legion unit which entered into Israel ter- 
ritory in the Shaar-Hagai sector. 

Jordanians opened fire on a group of work- 
ers in the vicinity of Yad Hanah. Two Is- 
raelis were wounded. 

On June 6, a group of some 70 Syrians set 
fire to the fields of Kibbutz Dan, in the 
upper Galillee, destroying some 10 acres of 
crop. mont 

The Syrians attempted unsuccessfully to 
kidnap one of the settlers who rushed out 
to extinguish the blaze. Settlers from the 
kibbutz did manage to save a combine from 
the ravages of fire by speedily removing it 
from the area. 

Two cases of Jordan troop penetrations 
into Israel territory, in the area overlooking 
the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway, were re- 
ported on the same day. In one case, the 
Jordanian forces withdrew at the approach of 
an Israeli patrol; in the other, one watch- 
man from Kibbutz Ofkin was wounded by 
gunfire opened by infiltrators from across the 
Gaza strip. 





International Exchange in the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by the Hon- 
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orable George F. Kennan at a sympo- 
sium sponsored by the International 
Council of the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York City on May 12, 1955: 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE IN THE ARTS 


(Address by the Honorable George F. Ken- 
nan at a symposium sponsored by the In- 
ternational Council of the Museum of 
Modern Art, May 12, 1955) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Interna- 
tional Council, friends and guests of the 
Museum of Modern Art, all that I can offer 
to the discussion this evening consists of 
a few reflections based on about a quarter 
century of experience in the profession of 
diplomacy, which bears a somewhat peri- 
pheral but always friendly and, I think, 
sympathetic relation to the arts. I have the 
feeling that what I am about to say will seem 
to many of you to fall into the realm of the 
commonplace and really ought to be said to 
the audience that is not here rather than 
to the audience that is. But they are my 
thoughts, and if they seem to you to be 
commonplace, I can only say and hope that 
it will at least be interesting to know that 
what you believe in also commends itself to 
those who are long immersed in Foreign 
Service work. 


The first thought to occur to me in this 
connection is one that may surprise some of 
you, coming from a person who is com- 
monly supposed to be preoccupied exclusively 
with the international connotations of all 
phenomena; but it represents a very deep 
conviction, and I give it to you for what it’s 
worth. It is the belief that however great 
the importance of international culture ex- 
ehange from the standpoint of our rela- 
tions with other countries, this is not the 
main reason why we Americans have need 
for cultural contacts with other peoples at 
this time. The main reason lies rather in 
our own need as Americans for just this sort 
of enrichment of our national spirit. 

I am persuaded that any really creative 
development in the field of art or of litera- 
ture is intimately connected with interna- 
tional contact and ts, in fact, unthinkable 
without it. To test the proof of that propo- 
sition, I think you have only to glance at the 
roots of our own American culture and see 
how varied they are, and from how many 
types of soil, both in time and in space, they 
spring. No such culture could ever have 
developed in isolation, and, what is more 
important for us today, I am sure that no 
such culture can continue to retain its spir- 
itual vigor if it is kept in isolation. 

Now there are people, I am afraid, who 
think that cultural activity, once it is part 
of the tradition of a nation and once the ed- 
ucational facilities are there, is something 
that just proceeds by itself and would go on 
even though the respective country were en- 
tirely walled off from contact with the out- 
side world. I am persuaded that there 
could be no more shallow nor dangerous as- 
sumption than this. When water is taken 
out of this great stream of international 
thought and inspiration and channeled into 
a closed national backwater—I have seen this 
happen to some extent in the Soviet Union— 
it quickly becomes stagnant and sterile. 
This is, of course, because creativeness is so 
intimately associated with divergence and 
contradictions. It is only in the reconciling 
of contrary phenomena that new percep- 
tions arise as new form is created. There 
cannot be any progress of the spirit without 
trial; and trial, as Milton once observed, is 
by what is contrary. 

It is particularly important for us Ameri- 
cans to be conscious of this, because in this 
respect great continental countries like our 
own are in a particular danger. In the 


smaller countries (I am thinking here espe- 
cially of the small maritime countries of 
Europe), association with other people is 
something that you can hardly avoid. 
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Travel becomes absolutely necessary, a 
knowledge of foreign languages likewise. 
The use of foreign educational and cultural 
media is common and known to practically 
everyone. But in the great interior spaces 
of our country—and, incidentally, this same 
thing applies to Russia—conditions are dif- 
ferent. Here people can lead their lives with 
scarcely a single confronta’ion with that 
which is foreign or different. 

The tendency of our own mass media to- 
day, involntary perhaps, but nonetheless 
compelling, is to eradicate even those diver- 
gencies in cultural stimuli and outlook that 
might otherwise spring from the real variety 
of tradition and psychology which we have 
inherited from the past of our own country. 
These media, as I don't need to point out 
to you, are centralized today and are becom- 
ing more so. Their product is increasingly 
standardized. They are aimed at passive 
amusement rather than at creative chal- 
lenge. They are adjusted to mass needs 
rather than to the needs of that minority of 
people (and I think it always must be a mi- 
nority) who are capable of participating in 
creative artistic effort and of leading other 
people to new levels of appreciation and 
expression. 

I think this is a matter of great serious- 
ness for us. I recently completed a trip 
across the country and back. I come from 
the Middle West, and I always look at it 
and the whole interior of this country with 
particular curiosity. I have no question as 
to the immense potential creative resources 
of our people in the world of the spirit. 
But I cannot help questioning whether 
those resources are likely to find anything 
resembling a normal degree of development 
and expression today, unless we can see 
some way or other of breaking through, as 
an educational experience, the monotony 
and what I might almost call the narcotic 
effect of the modern commercial cultural 
product, and finding types of stimuli that 
are more kindly to the development of the 
creative spirit. In such a country as ours, 
faced with these facts of geography and of 
modern technology, the impact of foreign 
cultural values is needed just as rain is by 
the desert. And needed—I would like to 
reiterate this—for our sakes alone, for our 
development as individuals and as a Nation, 
lest we fall into complacency, sterility and 
emotional decay; lest we lose our sense of 
the capabilities of the human spirit, and with 
it much of our sensitivity to the possible 
meaning and wonder of life itself. For this 
reason I would be prepared to say: let us 
by all means have the maximum cultural 
exchange, even if America had before it no 
problem whatsoever of outside opinion; even 
if we had no need of any sort for other 
people, and all that was concerned was our 
own development here at home. 


Actually, of course, we have at this time 
the greatest and most urgent need to correct 
a number of impressions that the outside 
world entertains of us, impressions that are 
beginning to affect our international posi- 
tion in very important ways. I think we are 
gradually becoming aware for the first time 
of the frightening extent to which negative 
conceptions about us prevail to one degree 
or another abroad; but many of us still do 
not realize how largely these negative feel- 
ings are related to cultural rather than to 
political conditions. Here I, whose training 
has been in the political field, would say 
that I believe that many of the feelings 
about us which other people would think are 
political have their origins in the impression 
that we are a Nation of vulgar, materialistic 
nouveaux riches, lacking in manners and in 
sensitivity, interested only in making money, 
contemptuous of every refinement of esthetic 
feeling. Now, it is true that this impression 
is in part deliberately fostered by others 
who wish us no good and would like to make 
us hated. It is also true that in some parts 
of the world, and particularly I think in 
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Western Europe, these feelings are due to the 
fact that we have become identified in the 
minds of people with things and impulses of 
the modern age which they hate in them- 
selves—such things as modern technology, 
standardization and mass culture, which 
they themselves are rapidly acquiring. And 
while they abuse us, they follow helplessly 
in what they believe to be our own path. 
But there is certainly a large area, and prob- 
ably the predominant one, in which the 
prevalence of these negative feelings is the 
result of our own carelessness and neglect, 
our own failure to take any adequate meas- 
ures to see that the impression we create 
abroad actually does reflect the real values 
of our civilization. 

It seems to me that by and large until 
quite recently we have been content to leave 
the external projection of our cultural life 
almost exclusively to the blind workings of 
commercial interests, with results that from 
time to time, I can testify from personal 
experience, were absolutely frightening. 
This, of course, really has been the result 
of our failure to realize what the life of the 
spirit means to people abroad. I can think 
of few countries in the world where the 
artist, the writer, the composer or the 
thinker is held in such general low esteem 
as he is here in our country. To the people 
in many other countries, for whom the pros- 
pects for material development are not so 
favorable as they are here, and who have 
never been taught to see personal relation- 
ships, and particularly the relationship be- 
tween the sexes, as having the same sort of 
romantic glorification that distinguishes our 
folklore and literature—to many of these 
people, cultural life appears as the highest 
and the most hopeful form of human activ- 
ity. And these people are apt to measure 
other civilization by the degree to which 
they are considerate of cultural values and 
cause cultural activities to flourish within 
their confines. 

Beyond this, of course, this world of art 
and the spirit has a symbolic value in inter- 
national life which has been the subject of 
an appalling number of clichés, but is no 
less significant on that account. It is a 
fact that in the creation of beauty and in 
the great monumental works of the intellect, 
and there alone, human beings have been 
able to find an unfailing bridge between 
nations, even in the darkest moments of po- 
litical bitterness and chauvinism and ex- 
clusiveness. In many years of living in to- 
talitarian countries, both Germany and 
Russia, I have been struck time and time 
again by the fact that where every other 
manifestation of human life has been given 
some sort of a political coloration and 
planed, so to speak, for the political process, 
artistic creation and the higher forms of 
scholarly thought have remained the only 
areas in which it was conceded, even by the 
totalitarians, that men of different faith 
and allegiances might conceivably find a 
bond. Even at the blackest moments of the 
cultural isolation forced on the Soviet Union 
by Stalin—and those moments were black 
indeed—never was the principle really chal- 
lenged that there were cultural values, uni- 
versal in their meaning and their appeal, in 
the appreciation of which all men, regardless 
of class or social allegiance, could meet and 
find a common subject of understanding. 
Not even the crushing extent to which the 
Soviet regime tried to force the Soviet in- 
telligentsia into the service of its own po- 
litical purposes could obviate this under- 
lying reality. In fact, subconsciously it was 
in a gesture of profound respect and, in a 
way, humility that the Soviet leaders were 
forced to come to the artists, to cultivate 
their favor and to seek their assistance in the 
propaganda activities of the party, knowing 
that these intellectuals enjoyed a form of 
confidence in the minds of men elsewhere 
which no political ideology could ever rival, 
and that they were capable of bestowing 
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upon the regime a certain pattern of ap- 
proval and legitimacy that nothing else 
could bestow. In this long, tortuous con- 
test between the Soviet leaders and the cul- 
tural world of the people under their rule, 
a contest that has gone on now for some 
3 decades, for all the terror and all the 
brutality, it has really been the politicians 
who were the supplicants, and the people 
who wield the pen and brush whose influence 
was courted. The totalitarians recognized 
that only if they appeared outwardly to enjoy 
the confidence and enthusiasm of the artists 
could they plausibly claim to have created 
a hopeful and creditable civilization. And I 
find it sad to think that they should have 
come to this appreciation so much sooner 
than many of our own people. 

It is for these reasons that I personally 
attach such high importance to cultural 
contact as a means of combating the nega- 
tive impressions about this country that 
mark so much of world opinion. What we 
have to do, of course, is to show the outside 
world both that we have a cultural life and 
that we care something about it—that we 
care enough about it, in fact, to give it en- 
couragement and support here at home, and 
to see that it is enriched by acquaintance 
with similar activity elsewhere. If these im- 
pressions could only be conveyed with 
enough force and success to countries be- 
yond our borders, I for my part would will- 
ingly trade the entire remaining inventory 
of political propaganda for the results that 
could be achieved by such means alone. 

There are two reservations that I would 
like to voice about that proposition. One is 
concerned with what we give to others, the 
other is concerned with what we take from 
them. The first is this: We must not make 
the mistake of thinking that any sort of cul- 
tural product will do for interchange, as 
long as it is American, and that the content 
of our contribution is a matter of secondary 
importance. Of course, we can’t be perfect 
in the arts; our things are always going to 
have deficiencies. A great deal is also going 
to depend on the modesty, naturalness and 
humility with which we bring these things 
to other people. But we can be selective. 
There are a great many Americans who don’t 
understand this. Fortunately, I think, not 
many of them are concerned with matters of 
international cultural interchange, though 
many of them are concerned with govern- 
mental affairs and with diplomacy. There 
are many who feel that we are such an in- 
teresting and glamorous people that any and 
all manifestations of American culture 
ought ipso facto to be welcome and helpful 
anywhere. I have seen American ambassa- 
dors, for example, in more than one instance 
exhibit one silly and inferior American film 
after the other to invited foreign audiences, 
in the happy confidence that no product of 
Hollywood could fail to be impressive and 
enjoyable to the foreign observer. So when 
we deliberately enter into this sort of ex- 
change, let us by all means see to it that 
what we send is the best we can muster, and 
that it is something that is comprehensible 
and acceptable elsewhere. Above all, let us 
not make the common American mistake, so 
characteristic of the commercial mediums, of 
thinking that contributions of weak artistic 
talent or content are going to be acceptable 
if only they are packaged in pretentious and 
elaborate frameworks of technical execution. 

My second reservation relates, as I said, 
to what we take from others. It concerns, 
quite simply, our graciousness as a host to 
foreign cultural activities in this country. 
It is not enough to let other people send 
things here and come here themselves. It 
is, of course, important to see that any cul- 
tural activity sponsored by foreigners that 
takes place within our borders is surrounded 
at all times with an atmosphere of hospital- 
ity and warmth, friendliness, and perceptive 
sympathy. Now, artists are peculiar people, 
sensitive people, They move unceasingly in 
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a sort of painful half-world between the 
feeling of the artist and the level of public 
taste and appreciation. I think they can 
take a great deal of criticism, as long as they 
feel that it is honest and disinterested, but 
what they cannot stand is disrespect for 
their art itself, and they have not quite the 
same tolerance that most of the rest of us 
have for minor frustrations and tactlessness, 
stupidity, and bureaucracy. 

Here, of course, is where our Government 
could be of help. Perhaps these words will 
reach it. The experience of foreign artists 
with American hospitality begins when they 
first come into contact with American of- 
ficials abroad with regard to their visas. It 
is only too evident that this experience today 
is rarely a happy one, and I would like to 
raise the question once more whether this is 
really necessary, whether it is really beyond 
the resources of a great nation like ourselves 
to make arrangements whereby such visitors 
and others, too, would be given their visas 
in a relatively relaxed and civilized way. I 
would raise the question whether we have 
no alternative but to fingerprint them like 
common criminals. Let’s remember that 
what was offensive to the Soviet student edi- 
tors (and I think needlessly and undesir- 
ably so) is no less offensive to visitors from 
those countries with which we have long 
been associated by bonds of friendship. And, 
of course, these things are only symbolic 
of the treatment at all stages of their contact 
with this country. We have already created 
a situation, or we have had a situation in re- 
cent years (I hope it is passing now), in 
which the holding of scientific and cultural 
gatherings in this country has been so diffi- 
cult that many well-meaning people quail at 
the thought of initiating them and refrain 
from doing so if they can. It is absolutely 
essential, to my mind, that we correct these 
conditions, that we learn as a nation to make 
distinguished foreign artsists feel, whatever 
their origin or whatever the merits of their 
art, that they have come to a country where 
cultural values are respected for their own 
sake, where the obligations of hospitality 
are inviolable, and where they are sur- 
rounded at all times by appreciation and 
tact and good will. 

While we are on these unhappy problems 
of security, let me mention one more thing. 
In recent years, it seems to me, there has 
grown up among us a most reprehensible 
habit, a totalitarian habit, in fact, of judg- 
ing the suitability of cultural contributions 
by whatever political coloration we conceive 
their creators to have acquired. I know of 
nothing sillier than this. A painting is not 
more or less valuable because the artist once 
belonged to this or that party or contributed 
to this or that group. The value of a sym- 
phony concert seems to me to be quite un- 
affected by the nature of the political regime 
under which the conductor may once have 
plied his trade. If we are going to encourage 
any form of artistic expression, for goodness’ 
sake, let’s do precisely that, and let’s look, 
like mature people, to the content of what 
we are promoting and not to irrelevant per- 
sonal attributes of those who participate. 
After all, cultural events are not political 
livestock exhibits in which we put forward 
human figures to be admired for the purity 
of their ideological features. And, no mat- 
ter how overwhelmingly important or sig- 
nificant those things may seem to some of 
us, they are not going to seem either inter- 
esting or pertinent to peoples abroad. To 
the extent that we let this sort of childish- 
ness enter into our approach to international 
cultural exchanges, to that extent, it seems 
to me, we are going to weaken rather than 
strengthen the effect of what we do. 

All this is admittedly going to require 
something in the nature of a revolution in 
the attitude of many of us toward cultural 
activity generally as well as toward our obli- 
gations here in the international field—and 
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that is not going to be easy. A country 
which is an indifferent home to its own 
cultural life, a country which, for example, 
can spend millions annually on horse racing 
or on the slot machines, but cannot have an 
open opera house in its own National Capital, 
has a good distance to go, and I think there 
is no use deceiving ourselves about it. But 
we can at least begin with the realization 
that the realm of the spirit has a far higher 
rating outside of our borders than we have 
been accustomed to giving it at home; that 
a larger part of the hopes and enthusiasms 
of mankind are oriented to this realm than 
most of us have been inclined to believe; and 
that we are not going to make our way as 
we would like to make it, or find that path- 
way we seek to the feelings and understand- 
ing of other people, unless we learn to share 
something of this appreciation and this hope 
in the capacity of the human being to create 
beauty and to reach the higher and more 
subtle forms of apprehension of this life. 

If we can learn to do this, if we can come 
to attach to this whole field of human en- 
deavor a respect and a significance compar- 
able to what is given to it abroad, then, I 
think, we will have come a great step on the 
way to the improvement of our international 
situation generally. But, as I said at the 
outset of this discussion, if we do that, it 
will not be in our external relations, nor in 
what we mean to other people, that our gain 
will be the greatest. These things will be 
important, to be sure. But our most impor- 
tant gain will be the gain for our own sakes, 
the gain in what we mean to ourselves— 
and in what, I suspect, life means to all of us. 





Essay on Know Your Government by 
Marcia Frost 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. _ Speaker, 
among the visitors to the House of Rep- 
resentatives today are Miss Marcia Frost 
and Mrs. H. W. Kiley, of West Orange, 
N. J. Thirteen-year-old Marcia, a stu- 
dent at Roosevelt Junior High School, in 
West Orange, won a 3-day trip to Wash- 
ington for submitting the best essay 
in a Know Your Government contest 
sponsored by the Young Democrats of 
West Orange. Mrs. Kiley was desig- 
nated to accompany Marcia by Mr. 
Walter Hoffman, the chairman of the 
contest committee. A series of weekly 
contests was held over a number of weeks, 
and the final award was made on the 
basis of all the essays submitted. The 
contest was open to students ranging 
from 12 to 19 years of age attending 
schools in West Orange. Marcia, is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Frost, 
of 17 Porter Road, West Orange. 

The judges of the contest were the 
Honorable Walter Quinn, the mayor of 
West Orange; Mrs. Lucille Mathisen, and 
Mr. Robert.McRoberts. 

Mr. Milton Malkin, chairman of the 
West Orange Young Democrats, Mr. 
Hoffman, and the members of this fine 
organization deserve great credit for 
sponsoring this contest which was de- 
signed to stimulate interest in govern- 
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ment and to make our young people 
aware of the obligations and duties of 
citizenship. 

I know all the Members will be inter- 
ested in reading Marcia’s splendid essay 
which follows: 

(By Marcia Frost) 


If phillip Nolan, who was a man without 
@ country, could return to the United States 
he probably would be a perfect citizen. 

A perfect citizen is one who takes advan- 
tage of his voting privileges, obeys all laws, 
improves his education, furthers his reli- 
gious knowledge, helps build a better com- 
munity, and all in all helps keep the United 
States the best it can possibly be. 

This year, an election year, is a perfect 
time for people to show how well they under- 
stand our great American heritage of the 
freedom to elect the person we feel best 
qualified to office. We should listen to as 
many campaign speeches as possible. These 
will help by giving the voter a short synopsis 
of the candidate’s feelings toward the for- 
eign policy of the United States, the things 
he thinks are necessary to require special 
attention, plus many other pointers that 
would help you, the voter, decide. When 
election primaries come in your State every- 
one should go to the polls and vote. Many 
people feel that primaries aren’t important. 
Well they are. When there is an election for 
some small post or local referendum in your 
town don’t pass it by with the “I don’t care” 
attitude. For all voting whether large or 
small has either a direct or indirect effect 
on you. 

When you vote in elections you usually 
vote for the people who have your ideas 
or who you feel are strong, capable, and sin- 
cere leaders. If their ideas are similar to 
yours the laws that they and their admin- 
tration pass should be in your favor. All 
laws, however, which are passed should be 
obeyed even if you would have enjoyed it 
a little better if it was worded differently. 
Most laws are made to better your commu- 
nity, your country, your health, et cetera. 

Parents, as well as children, must con- 
tinue to further their education. This will 
enable them to better understand the oper- 
ations of his community’s and National Gov- 
ernment. 

Taking part in religious activities helps 
mold a person’s attitude towards his neigh- 
bor, community activities help to better and 
accomplish the objectives necessary for the 
improvements of our country. This includes 
the keeping of a clean and healthy commu- 
nity. 

All these things help to round out a perfect 
United States. 

In a bird’s eye view Phillip Nolan would 
now see a United States which is a leader 
among nations in educational, cultural, 
economical and diplomatic fields. Its repre- 
sentatives are its people who have gained 
experience and ability through their inter- 
ests in good government, the country’s laws, 
and community. All of these factors help 
be to aa a perfect citizen in a perfect United 

es. 





Good Will Ambassadors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Connecticut may well take deep pride 
in the accomplishments of a group of 
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New Britain youngsters who have been 
chosen to entertain our troops overseas 
and to act as unofficial good-will am- 
bassadors in the Far East. Twenty-eight 
New Britain boys, selected in competi- 
tion by the USO and the Armed Forces 
Service Organization, will leave by plane 
July 2 on the tour. 

These young people are members of 
the band of the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation Music Club, sponsored by Father 
John B. Malley, of St. Ann’s Church, 
New Britain, Conn, and developed by 
Father Augustine H. Giusani, Mr. Samuel 
R. Constanzo, and Mr. Dominic Con- 
stanzo. 

This fine musical group will be able 
to make a significant contribution toward 
easing world tensions and mistrust by 
showing the people of the Far East both 
the friendliness and the culture of Amer- 
ican youth. Their selection from among 
competing bands is a tribute to the skill 
and unstinting generosity of their adult 
advisors, but laymen and clergymen. 

Under leave granted, I include an edi- 
torial by Mr. Jim Butler, of tne New Brit- 
ain Herald, as a part of my remarks: 

Goop WILL AMBASSADORS 
(By Jim Butler) 

A bunch of our New Britain neighbors, 
mostly teen-agers, are uniforming for over- 
seas service in a mission whose success 
could operate to save them, and others like 
them, from being called on to make an- 
other crossing in a uniform of different color 
and purpose. 

Few communities have the fortune of hav- 
ing their sons and daughters selected for 
international chores. A century ago it was 
Elihu Burritt, New Britain’s learned black- 
smith who was to bring the people of the 
world together in commerce, and sentiment, 
through his universal postage-rate system. 
Now it’s an aggregation made up mostly of 
the kids who knock the baseballs through 
our windows or swish by, bobby-soxing their 
way to school: the 28 musicians, vocalists 
and other entertainers who will taxi down an 
airport runway July 2 and head for the Far 
East with the aspirations of the free world 
riding their willing shoulders, 

JOINT AUSPICES 


These are the New Britain CYO music 
club band members and entourage. They 
are on their way under joint auspices of USO 
and their neighbors to bring a part of the 
home town to service personnel who, it must 
be, are homesick. And, not at all inciden- 
tally, to try to play their way into the friend- 
ship and hearts of many people of strange 
languages, customs, and unfamiliar races. 

They'll be on their way, next month, to 
test the theory that shiny musical instru- 
ments and friendly smiles can do more to 
obtain and preserve peace than can shiny 
guns and the practiced growls of youth trans- 
formed into military machine. 

The USO will pick up the tab for the 
principal items of travel and subsistence. 
New Britainites and their neighbors will raise 
the rest. It’s about $5,000, to be gathered 
voluntarily and without the means or organ- 
ization for full-fledged “drive.” It isn’t a 
drive in the truer sense. It’s more an op- 
portunity. It is a chance, for a buck or two, 
or less or more it is a means permit, to 
buy participation in the biggest mass ex- 
pression of local civic pride and an asser- 
tion of belief in the decency of people every- 
where, that has ever been presented to us at 
home. It will be giving the kids a chance 
to show that they can do more to bring the 
message of peaceful intent to people over- 
seas than has been accomplished by the big 
men with the gray flannel mouths. 
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PEOPLE, NOT LEADERS 


The philosophy of winning the cold war 
and a permanent peace by associating our- 
selves in bonds of friendship with the people 
(not the foolish, fat leaders) of other lands, 
is a good one. USO, the State Department, 
and the Department of Defense have tried it 
out in practice. Entertainers have gone to 
every corner of the globe where United States 
servicemen are stationed and they have left 
favorable impressions on the nationals of 
those countries who shared the benefits with 
the men in uniform. 

But it seems there is something missing 
when the show uses the hardened profes- 
sional with the hackneyed impersonal rou- 
tines of stage and screen. Washington 
thinks the answer was found right here in 
New Britain. What was wanted was some- 
thing new that spoke for the world of youth. 
It had to be acceptable to all levels of politi- 
cal and economic thought and it had to sur- 
mount language barriers. 

That meant music—music of universal 
appeal, played with skill and versatile touch, 
and on a professional level one expects of a 
show window of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The needs wrote the specifications for 
CYO’s New Britain facilities and skills and 
to this city came its government with a com- 
mission of good will and diplomacy. 

So the kids and their directors and guides 
are packing their instruments for a job of 
magnitude and distinction that we just, well, 
we just never thought anything like it could 
happen. But that’s the story. Meanwhile, 
the bucks are needed to make the dream a 
reality. Washington is betting on New 
Britain and the CYO. They’re ready to play 
their heads off. If you'd like to bet the kids 
will come back in August to report “Mission 
accomplished” Father Augustine H. Guisani 
says he’ll handle that kind of wager. 





Lost Fellow Travelers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have been deeply interested in the re- 
cent developments within the Soviet 
Union and the attempts of its present 
leaders to deglorify Stalin. Whatever 
may be the purpose of the Kremlin lead- 
ers of today in their policy of degrading 
their dead boss, it would appear that 
their performance has had a profound 
effect upon Communist and fellow- 
traveler groups in other countries. A 
very interesting statement about this ef- 
fect in Italy is contained in the following 
editorial from the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star of Monday June 25, 1956. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to call the at- 
tention of my _ colleagues to. this 
editorial: 

Lost Fe.LoOw TRAVELERS? 

Pietro Nenni, leader of the extreme left- 
wing faction of the Italian Socialist Party, 
has now cut loose with a long and bitter 
ideological article that is likely to be read 
with some sobriety by Russia’s “collective 
leaders.” Among other things, it suggests 
that he and his followers—heretofore com- 
munism’s most dependable western allies— 
have been lost by the Kremlin and that they 
will henceforth travel on their own, or per- 
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haps even throw their considerable parlia- 
mentary weight on the side of Premier 
Segni’s anti-Red coalition government. 

In its potentials at least, that is a highly 
significant development from the standpoint 
of Italy’s internal politics. For the Nenni 
Socialists—who in the recent local and pro- 
vincial elections gained added strength at 
the expense of the Communists—have long 
been close collaborators of the Reds, and’ 
if they now cease to be fellow travelers, if 
instead they begin to vote like the other 
Socialists and generally lend their support 
to the middle-of-the-road coalition, Italian 
governing stability should be appreciably en- 
hanced. And that in turn should benefit 
the West as a whole. 

Moreover, in the free world beyond Italy, 
the Nenni article should have a marked im- 
pact on all extremist political groups that 
still tend to be ardently pro-Kremlin. In 
that respect, it should serve to impede Mos- 
cow’s efforts to promote Red-Socialist “‘pop- 
ular fronts” in Western parliaments. And it. 
should intensify the embarrassment of the 
bewildered and divided Italian, French, Brit- 
ish, and other non-Russian Communists 
whose heads are still reeling from the shock 
of what Mr. Nenni describes as the profound 
crisis imposed on international communism 
by the official Soviet revelations of Stalin’s 
monstrous crimes. For his own part, he 
does not doubt the truth of those revelations. 
On the contrary, he accepts them for what 
they are—unquestionable fact—and he sees 
in them good reason to brand Nikita Khru- 
shchev and company with a large measure 
of the awful guilt involved. 

Indeed, in effect, Mr. Nenni contends that 
the post-Stalin Kremlin—if it is to purge 
itself of that guilt—must do much more than 
just deglorify the dead tryant; it must over- 
haul the entire Soviet system by eliminating 
the last vestiges of terrorism and by per- 
mitting genuine individual and group lib- 
erty both within Russia and in the satellite 
lands. Certainly, to have him say this, after 
all his years of fellow-traveling, is a striking 
thing that should have wholesome repercus- 
sions not only in Italy but far beyond. 





Hats Off to Mr. Culp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the drive, devotion and capabilities of 
another Utahan have been recognized 
by one of America’s great civic organi- 
izations—Kiwanis International. Ki- 
wanians this month elected Reed C. Culp 
as their international president. I want 
to take this opportunity of congratu- 
lating the 250,000 members of Kiwanis 
on their choice. I have known Reed Culp 
for years and I want to assure the Mem- 
bers that he exemplifies all that Kiwanis 
stands for. Since so many Members of 
Congress are Kiwanians, including my- 
self, I am submitting for the Recorp 
a copy of an editorial on Mr. Culp which 
appeared recently in the Salt Lake Dese- 
ret News and Telegram of June 22, 1956: 

Hats Orr To Mr. CuLp 

Election of Reed C. Culp of Salt Lake 
to the presidency of Kiwanis International 
brought special honor to Utah and the 
Mountain West, but came as no real sur- 
prise to the host of friends and coworkers 
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of the hard-working, devoted Mr. Culp. For 
more than 20 years, Reed Culp has been ac- 
tive in Kiwanis and has helped materially 
to build that fine organization, as well as 
splendidly exemplifying Kiwanis principles. 

Mr. Culp is not only the first Utahan, but 
also the first man in the Mountain West 
area to be named president of the quarter- 
million-member organization. It is not, 
however, Mr. Culp’s first major office in the 
international. After serving as president of 
the Salt Lake City club and of the Utah- 
Idaho District, he filled two terms as an in- 
ternational trustee and was treasurer of the 
international organization last year. 

The Deseret News and Telegram joins 
all Salt Lake City and Utah in congratulating 
Mr. Culp on his new honor and the honor 
he has brought to the State. And we con- 
gratulate Kiwanis International, too, on se- 
lecting a man of Mr. Culp’s caliber to lead 
it during the coming year. 





The American of Tomorrow Needs the 
Boy Scout Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Boy Scout movement 
reached an alltime high in America last 
year. It now has a grand total of 4,175,- 
134 members—men and boys. There are 
104,150 Boy Scout units in the Nation. 

Since Boy Scouting first came into be- 
ing 48 years ago, the number of boys and 
leaders who have been or are now mem- 
bers of the Boy Scout movement total 
24,675,000. 

The effect of Scouting on these almost 
25 million Americans and their families 
has been tremendous and, in turn, their 
influence upon the Nation and its think- 
ing and morals has been enormous. 

The American people and the people 
of the world are better and happier be- 
cause Boy Scouting has existed. 

We Americans live in a constantly 
changing world and this constant change 
creates the need for training youth in 
greater numbers than ever before to go 
“onward for God and country.” 

Boy Scouting serves with the home, 
church, and school to build a greater and 
a better America. 

Nothing finer has been said about the 
need for the Boy Scout movement than 
was expressed in a recent message on 
meeting the needs by Arthur A. Schuck, 
chief scout executive of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Mr. Schuck’s inspiring message on 
Scouting follows: 

MEETING THE NEEDS 

In establishing our Nation, our forefa- 
thers embarked on a great experiment in gov- 
ernment by the people, for the people. They 
recognized the supremacy of the individual 
and that the objective of government was 
to contribute to the fullness of life, lib- 
erty, and happiness of every citizen. This 
ideology has made us a great Nation. 

We must recognize, however, that democ- 
racy can never be static. Each generation 
is called upon to make its contribution not 
only to the maintenance of democracy but 
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also to its growth and development. This 
is particularly important in these times 
when we live in a world of tension because 
of Communist philosophy that would sub- 
jugate the individual to the state and to 
rule by force. The cold war is a real war— 
a battle of ideas and ideals. 

The program of the Boy Scouts of America 
involves much more than building youth 
physically or providing attractive leisure- 
time activities. Its fundamental purpose is 
to train the boys of America in qualities of 
character and citizenship that are essential 
to maintaining our free way of life and, 
through these boys, to demonstrate to the 
world the values of freedom. 

The citizen should be developed to be 
physically strong, mentally awake, and mor- 
ally straight. Health and education are 
important in the free world, but to remain 
free ideals and spiritual convictions are 
basic. To these principles we are dedicated. 

The Boy Scouts of America—as a supple- 
mentary program to our Nation’s basic in- 
stitutions, the home, the church, the school— 
has always sought the cooperation of re- 
ligious, civic, business, labor, and educational 
interests. With this cooperation in two 
campaigns, “Strengthen the arm of liberty” 
and “Forward on liberty’s team,” we made 
great progress. 

This report reveals not only our growth 
in boy membership, but the way in which 
over 1 million men and women of America 
have enlisted to serve our country through 
Scouting and thus to meet the needs of our 
times. This represents one of our strongest 
bulwarks against communism and a potent 
force for strengthening our democracy. This 
is a heartening realization in consideration 
of the importance of even greater achieve- 
ment in our 4-year program. “Onward for 
God and my country.” 





Socialism’s False Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the following 
2 articles from U. S. News & World Re- 
port, 1 entitled ‘“‘Miners Try Again,” and 
the other an excerpt from the “Business 
Around the World” section, each from 
the issue of June 29, 1956. 


The purpose of inserting these articles 
is to call attention to the unreality of 
the gains that socialism promises. The 
argument for private enterprise over so- 
cialism is not an emotional argument or 
one based upon tradition. It is based 
upon the proven fact that the personnel 
system of private enterprise is superior 
to a personnel system of a political gov- 
ernment. I never have understood why 
certain top labor leaders are anxious to 
have Government take over more of pri- 
vate enterprise. Under this setup, the 
laboring men lose their basic rights. 
Certainly the situation of the Welsh 
miners should convince our American 
labor leaders that the government is the 
most uncompromising employer to have 
to deal with. 

The articles follow: 
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MINERS TRY AGAIN 


A “reprieve” has been granted a mining 
town of 4,000 in the coal fields of South 
Wales. Coal mines at Gwaun-Cae-Gurwin 
had been closed down for good by Britain’s 
National Coal Board, which runs the nation’s 
coal mines. That ended the jobs of 1,065 
miners, and threatened the life of Gwaun- 
Cae-Gurwin. 

A series of strikes and slowdowns—249 of 
them since 1947—was cited by the Board as 
the reason for the shutdown. When the 
miners asked for a second chance, the Board 
agreed to allow 279 men to go back into the 
mines for a few weeks to demonstrate that 
they could produce a proper standard of 
work. 

On June 15, the Board found that produc- 
tion, per man, had doubled in the test period. 
They agreed to open the mines again. But 
they warned: “This is not an unconditional 
reprieve.” 





Another of Britain’s problems is pin- 
pointed in a recent editorial appearing in the 
Financial Times, a business newspaper pub- 
lished in London: 

“The real problem of the nationalized in- 
dustries is the problem of efficiency. So far 
as one can tell, managerial standards in 
these industries are deplorably low. Absen- 
teeism in the coal mines is so much higher 
than prewar that a return to prewar levels 
by itself would be worth an extra 40,000 men 
or about 11 million tons a year. British 
Overseas Airways Corporation has only man- 
aged to obtain considerably less than 10 per- 
cent of the North Atlantic passenger traffic, 
compared with over 50 percent carried by 
American airlines. British Railways is tech- 
nically one of the most backward in the 
world, although in 1939 the British system 
was one of the most efficient. British Elec- 
tricity takes between 75 and 100 percent 
longer to build a power station than do for- 
eign electrical producers, or than did pri- 
vate British companies before the take-over. 
These are the facts which ought to cause 
anxiety.” 





New England Moves in Flood Control: 


Major General Holle’s Address at 
Ground-Breaking Ceremonies at Barre 
Falls Dam, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
ground-breaking for the Barre Falls 
Dam and Reservoir at Barre, Mass., on 
June 15, marked the regeneration of the 
planned flood-control program for the 
Connecticut River Basin. It is one of 
the initial units in the comprehensive 
plan carrying present monetary author- 
izations of approximately $73 million. 

The Barre Falls Dam and Reservoir 
will give much needed flood protection in 
the Ware and Chicopee River watershed 
areas, wherein are situated 30 industrial 
plants employing some 6,000 persons, 
many of whom are engaged in defense 
production. The New England Division 
of the Corps of Engineers will supervise 
construction of the Barre Falls Dam and 
Reservoir, under direction of Brig. Gen. 
Robert J. Fleming. 
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Present with me to hear Maj. Gen. 
Charles G. Holle, Deputy Chief of Engi- 
neers for Construction, at the Barre Falls 
ground breaking, were my colleagues, 
Congressman Dodd and Sadlak, of Con- 
necticut; Walter G. White, of Concord, 
N. H., chairman of the Connecticut River 
Valley Flood Control Commission; Ward 
Duffy, of Hartford, Conn., president of 
the Connecticut River Watershed Coun- 
cil; the selectmen from the towns of 
Barre, Rutland, Oakham, and Hubbards- 
ton; members of the Springfield Chap- 
ter, Izaak Walton League, and the West- 
field River Watershed Association. Col. 
Francis L. Rimbach, of Boston, repre- 
sented the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have in- 
cluded with my remarks an editorial that 
appeared in the Springfield, Mass., 
Union on last Monday, June 18, entitled 
“Belated Start,” and the remarks of 
General Holle following the Barre Falls 
ground-breaking ceremony: 

FULFILLING THE PLEDGE 


(Remarks by Maj. Gen. Charles G. Holle, 
Deputy Chief of Engineers for Construc- 
tion at groundbreaking of Barre Falls Dam, 
Mass., June 15, 1956) 


Ten months ago the Connecticut Valley 
was being ripped to pieces beneath an ava- 
lanche of water. Areas that escaped inun- 
dation were caught in the backwash of eco- 
nomic dislocation. State, local, and Federal 
agencies joined the fight to rescue lives 
and restore communities. As they worked, 
they pledged themselves to do everything 
possible to assure that such a disaster should 
never happen again. Our presence here to- 
day is evidence that those pledges were made 
in earnest. 

Seldom, indeed, has a disaster been s0 
closely followed by physical construction. It 
is not a simple thing to launch the building 
of a major Federal dam. Even the selec- 
tion of the site where a dam can do an 
effective job requires, first, a study of the 
entire watershed. The project must be au- 
thorized, the detailed designs made, the 
money appropriated after deliberation by 
Congress, specifications prepared, and con- 
tracts let. 

Fortunately a considerable amount of pre- 
liminary work had already been done in this 
area by Federal and regional agencies. But 
not all of it was up to date. Nevertheless, 
in order to begin construction today, proc- 
esses and procedures have had to be tele- 
scoped. The Congress, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the State and local governments 
all have worked with zeal and urgency to 
provide this great valley with the project 
the need for which was demonstrated so 
tragically last summer. 

In the emergency supplemental appro- 
priation bill passed by Congress after the 
floods, $300,000 was included for advancing 
the construction of Barre Falls Dam. In 
the budget for the year 1956-57 the Presi- 
dent asked the Congress to appropriate $1,- 
150,000 more, a sum which would provide 
for carrying the dam about half way to 
completion by a year from now. This ap- 
propriation has been approved by both 
Houses of Congress and will be available for 
expenditure as soon as the President signs 
the appropriation bill. 

Barre Falls Dam is but 1 of 6 dams in 
the Connecticut River Valley for which 
money to start planning or construction 
was requested by the President this year. 
To appreciate the significance of this re- 
quest—6 projects in this valley being in- 
cluded in a single appropriation bill—we 
must recall that only 5 Federal dams have 
been built in this valley in the past 19 


years. 


We are off to a fast start. Now it is up 
to all of us to make sure that our momentum 
does not slacken in years to come, as last 
summer’s floods recede into memory. It is 
& natural but sometimes unfortunate char- 
acteristic of we humans that good times 
and good things remain in our memories 
and often seem even better as we look back 
on them; while bad times and bad things 
tend to be forgotten. Generally this is a 
blessing. But sometimes it lets us fall into 
& sense of false security—to neglect precau- 
tions that should be taken. We have an 
example in the history of this very valley. 

Last year’s floods were by no means the 
first to spread havoc in the Connecticut 
Valley. Looking back some 30 years we find 
that there was a bad flood in November of 
1927 and another in March of 1936. 

Immediately after the 1936 flood Congress 
passed the Flood Control Act of that year, 
under which for the first time the Federal 
Government assumed responsibility for 
flood-control work throughout the Nation. 
At once the Army engineers set about pre- 
paring comprehensive plans for controlling 
the waters of various rivers, including the 
Connecticut. The Connecticut Basin plan, 
published in 1937, called for 20 reservoirs— 
13 in Vermont, 3 in New Hampshire, and 4 
in Massachusetts—plus levees, flood-walls, 
channel improvements, and similar local pro- 
tective works in many places. It is impor- 
tant to note that this system of works was 
planned to operate as a unit. The reservoirs 
were planned to supplement the local works 
by hoiding back floodwater only to the ex- 
tent that it could be contained by the im- 
proved channels and levees downstream. 

Hardly had this been announced than the 
valley was stricken by the flood of 1938, the 
worst of record up to that time. That flood, 
too, was followed by a great outcry to get on 
with the flood-protection plan. Within the 
next few years additional projects were au- 
thorized by Congress for flood protection in 
the Connecticut Basin—among them this 
Barre Falls Dam, which was authorized on 
August 18, 1941. 

But then an even worse catastrophe, 
World War II, came along and flood control 
was necessarily assigned a lower priority. 
By the time the war was over the old zeal 
to get on with the flood-control job had 
abated. The war had brought enormously 
increased taxes and other burdens. The 
Army engineers’ plan for the Connecticut 
Valley called for relatively large expendi- 
tures for construction, and people began 
asking themselves whether it were really 
needed. Year after year went by without 
a flood. Vivid recollection of the disaster 
of 1938 disappeared, along with other un- 
happy memories of the depression period. 

Then, after having stayed her hand for 
17 years, nature struck again. In the north- 
eastern area during the August 1955 storm 
180 people lost their lives, 161,000 were left 
homeless, and 6 to 7 hundred million dol- 
lars of flood damage was suffered—all within 
a few hours. 

And Barre Falls Dam, which was author- 
ized just after the almost forgotten flood 
of 1938, is now finally being started while 
the disaster of 1955 is fresh in our memories. 

But the comprehensive Connecticut River 
Basin plan of which it is a part is no longer 
the same. Changes in that original plan had 
been contemplated even before the flood, as 
a result of the work of the New England-New 
York Inter-Agency Committee. 

Circumstances in the valley have greatly 
changed since the plan was first formulated 
in 1937. ‘This very locality is a good ex- 
ample. During the 1938 flood about $6,500,- 
000 worth of damage occurred in the Chico- 
pee River Valley below the Barre Falls dam- 
site. If the same flood were to occur today, 
the damage would total well over $11 million. 
That increase reflects the increase in the 
value of development that has taken place 
in this area and all through the Connecticut 
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Valley. For example, the damage to indus- 
trial plants alone would cost more than the 
total dollar damage in 1938 if a comparable 
flood were to occur now. When converted to 
an annual basis, the yearly value of the dam- 
age to be prevented is almost three times as 
great as the yearly prorated cost of the dam. 

Because of the constantly changing pat- 
tern of economic development in this or 
any other valley, all flood control plans, all 
over the Nation, must be periodically re- 
viewed. The Connecticut Valley is no excep- 
tion, and, as I say, the long-dormant plant 
for that valley was in process of alteration 
when last summer’s floods struck, bringing 
about still further changes. 

Despite the eagerness of all concerned to 
get into construction in this valley, I am 
sure that all will agree that the construction 
must be soundly planned. Consequently 
the Corps of Engineers is now engaged on 
another review of the entire New England 
area, restudying existing plans to see whether 
further modifications may be needed and 
that all foreseeable contingencies are ade- 
quately provided for. The survey in the 
Connecticut Valley is scheduled to be com- 
pleted within about 2 years, and in the en- 
tire New England region in about 5 or 6 
years. The result of the survey will be to 
make us all as sure as mortals can be that 
our construction is properly adapted to the 
present economic development of the region 
and to the newly revealed destructive poten- 
tialities of Nature.* 

Needless to say, your local and National 
Governments are not going to stand still 
while waiting for the survey to be finished. 
Certain works are known to be needed in 
any plan, and Barre Falls Dam is one of them. 
So are the other dams for which money has 
been requested in this year’s budget—Otter 
Brook Dam in New Hampshire and Ball 
Mountain, Townsend, and North Springfield 
Dams in Vermont, all of which will be put 
into construction as soon as funds are appro- 
priated, and North Hartford Dam in Ver- 
mont, for which planning money is re- 
quested. 

Each of these dams will protect the reaches 
directly downstream from it. But their 
work does not stop there. Taken together, 
they are parts of a system of reservoirs which 
will reduce the stages of large floods to levels 
that can be contained by downstream levees 
and floodwalls. Barre Falls Dam, for exam- 
ple, is in this way an indispensable part of 
the protection of such major industrial cen- 
ters as Chicopee, Springfield, West Spring- 
field, Hartford, and East Hartford. For this 
reason it is important to the national wel- 
fare and defense. 

For this reason, too, the flood-control effort 
in this valley must not stop when Barre Falls 
and the other dams are completed. All the 
dams in the modified comprehensive plan 
will be needed to secure the prosperity and 
welfare of the Connecticut Valley. We 
learned last year that areas in the valley 
which escaped inundation nevertheless suf- 
fered severely from the dislocations caused 
by the flood. Unless the entire valley is pro- 
tected, every part of it is subject to serious 
losses. 

Bad as it was, the flood of 1955 was not 
the worst flood that possibly could strike 
this region. Had the rainfall pattern of last 
August been oriented a mere 70 miles east- 
ward of where it actually occurred, the en- 
tire Connecticut Valley would have been 
devastated. No one can predict just where 
the next great storm will strike. Comple- 
tion of the entire plan is needed if the valley 
is to consider itself reasonably safe. 

Hence, the construction job in the Connec- 
ticut Valley must be approached not only 
with resolution and initiative, but with an 
unshakable determination that this time the 
effort shall not be allowed to slacken until 
the job is finished. Barre Falls Dam will 
not render its full measure of service to this 
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locality, to the Connecticut Valley, and to 
the Nation until every part of the revised 
plan has been built. The task will take 
many years and will cost large sums of 
money, but it will cost only a fraction as 
much as floods that this valley has repeated- 
ly seen. The memories of last year may fade 
away, but steadfastness of purpose must not. 
This is a great day in the Connecticut Valley, 
but it marks only the beginning of the ful- 
fillment of the solemn pledges made last year. 
In our celebration of this groundbreaking, 
all of us may well renew our pledges. We 
must not rest until we have done everything 
humanly possible to insure that a disaster 
like last summer's can never occur here 
again. 





[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of June 
18, 1956] 


BELATED START 


Fifteen years after Congress authorized 
its construction, work got underway last 
week on the Barre Falls Reservoir, an im- 
portant link in the flood-control program 
for the Connecticut Valley. The dam is 
designed to help control floodwaters and 
prevent any repetition of the disasters of 
1955—though originally its goal was to pre- 
vent repetition of earlier flood disasters. 

The project will cost about $2 million. 
Valley residents are happy that actual con- 
gtruction has started. In the belated start, 
however, there is a lesson for them, as well 
as for all the public agencies involved. As 
disasters fade into the background of the 
years and their effects become less and less 
discernible until they disappear, the neces- 
sity for protection against their recurrence 
becomes less evident and so loses its urgency. 
We are iulled into a sense of false security 
and by agreement or indifference allow the 
money to be spent for other purposes without 
effective protest. 

The Barre fiood-control dam was only one 
in a series of control construction projects 
that Congress approved many years ago. Had 
they all been completed, we still would have 
suffered from destructive floodwaters last 
year because they were not adequate to do 
the whole job of protection. But it goes 
without saying that the damage would have 
been much less, in proportion to the amount 
of flood protection actually in existence as 
the result of carrying out the approved con- 
struction. 

Perhaps this particular situation will not 
occur again. We hope it does not. But to 
prevent its recurrence, New England’s Mem- 
bers of Congress and New England’s people 
must be vigilant and insistent on complete 
execution of flood-control projects now on 
the blueprints and equipped with appropria- 
tions to see them through. More than that, 
we must maintain an active regard for fur- 
ther expansions and improvements of the 
control system until it reaches its limit of 
perfectability. Success will crown the re- 
gion’s fight for flood control only after every- 
thing that can be done has been done. 





Compulsory Inspection of Poultry and 
Poultry Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on May 16, 
1956, I introduced H. R. 11245, calling 
for the compulsory inspection of poultry 
and poultry products by the United 
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States Department of Agriculture. I be- 
lieve this to be urgent and important 
legislation. 

I would, however, like to emphasize as 
strongly as possible that my own State 
of Connecticut has achieved a very high 
standard in regard to adequate poultry 
inspection, as have a few other States. 

It is unfair to ask these good poultry 
raisers in Connecticut and elsewhere to 
compete with poultry raisers in other 
portions of the country who do not con- 
form to these high standards. 

It is important to realize that only a 
handful of poultry processors are respon- 
sible for the unfit products placed upon 
the market, and are exploiting the pres- 
ent laxity of inspection laws to make a 
quick dollar. 

Since the publication of Upton Sin- 
clair’s famous book, The Jungle, in 1906, 
the public has become increasingly aware 
of the need for a workable program of 
inspection to make sure that no unwhole- 
some meat product ever reaches an 
American table. Sinclair exposed truly 
shocking conditions then prevalent in 
the meat-packing industry, and helped 
to bring about sweeping reforms. 

Today, a housewife can buy almost any 
meat product from her grocer with con- 
fidence that she is not risking the health 
of her family. Unfortunately this is not 
necessarily true of poultry or poultry 
products she may select. 

Present laws governing the sale of 
poultry in interstate commerce are com- 
pletely inadequate. The average family 
spends an estimated 12 cents out of every 
food dollar for poultry, but unlike almost 
every other important food product on 
the market, it may be processed and sold 
with almost complete disregard of sani- 
tary standards or wholesomeness. It is 
by no means an overstatement to say that 
effective inspection hardly exists on a 
Federal, State, or local level. 

The problem is of direct concern to 
poultry farmers, workers, and consumers, 
all of whom have a community of inter- 
est in the achievement of a workable so- 
lution. The poultry industry has under- 
gone an almost fantastic growth in the 
last few years. This is especially true in 
Connecticut where broiler production in- 
creased by 177 percent in the decade 
between 1940 and 1950. These startling 
figures indicate both the importance of 
the industry and the growing need for 
effective inspection laws on a Federal 
level. 

At the present time one agency of the 
Federal Government does perform a non- 
regulatory inspection service for poultry, 
but only on a voluntary basis and for a 
fee that must be paid by the processor. 
It seems obvious that the processor who 
uses these services and pays for them is 
at an economic disadvantage with com- 
petitors who do not. 

The gravity of industrial health haz- 
ards to the poultry worker cannot be 
overlooked. The poultry worker is, of 
course, constantly exposed to danger of 
serious infection from diseased products. 

Almost a half century ago, largely be- 
cause of the impetus of Sinclair’s book, 
the Federal Government recognized the 
need for an effective, compulsory pro- 
gram of inspection to protect the public 
from unsanitary processing of meat 
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products. Excellent legislation was 
enacted as early as 1906 that curtailed 
most of the abuses then prevalent in the 
industry. Through the years the Ameri- 
can public has come to have great and 
deserved confidence in any meat product 
backed by inspection of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Unfortunately, at the turn of the cen- 
tury poultry was of minor importance to 
the diet of Americans, and compulsory 
inspection of poultry was not included 
in the provisions of the law. In those 
days there was no poultry industry as 
we know it today. The housewife usu- 
ally bought her poultry directly from the 
farmer, and did most of the dressing of 
the bird herself. However, with the de- 
velopment of excellent refrigeration fa- 
cilities, frozen and pre-cooked foods and 
other innovations, the industry has ex- 
panded to its present prominence in the 
food field. 

We can no longer tolerate the ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of any food 
product of a questionable nature. Once 
again I would like to emphasize that the 
great majority of individuals in the poul- 
try industry are honest and sincere. As 
in every other occupation, however, there 
are always the few whose only interest is 
in making a fast dollar, regardless of 
the cost to the consumer, and ultimately 
to the industry itself. ‘The occasional 
sharper among their ranks, by deliber- 
ately offering defective products to the 
public, is endangering the livelihood 
of all. 

It is significant that much of the 
growing demand that Congress do some- 
thing about this situation originates 
from within the poultry industry itself. 
Every ethical businessman is interested 
in good legislation that will promote 
public confidence in his product, and 
tend to eliminate the few individuals 
whose methods discredit the entire in- 
dustry. 

I have talked at length with a number 
of poultrymen from Connecticut who 
have assured me that the voluntary in- 
spection program of the Department of 
Agriculture is no longer satisfactory. 
They are convinced that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Government to devise and 
enforce reasonable standards of sanita- 
tion to protect both the industry and the 
consumer. The cost of voluntary in- 
spection is ultimately passed on to the 
consumer, making it difficult for in- 
spected products to compete for the 
housewife’s poultry dollar. 

I am confident that H. R. 11245 pro- 
vides a workable solution to the problem 
of poultry inspection. This bill declares 
it to be the policy of Congress to provide 
for the inspection of poultry and poultry 
products by the Inspection Service of the 
Department of Agriculture so as to pre- 
vent the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of poultry that is considered unfit 
for human consumption. Under the 
authority provided by the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to ascertain 
from time to time the cities or areas 
where poultry or poultry products are 
consumed in such volume as to affect the 
movement of inspected poultry products 
in commerce. Whenever, after public 
hearings, he finds that the designation of 
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such a city or area will tend to effectuate 
the purposes of the act, the Secretary 
shall by publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister give public notice of such designa- 
tion and the effective date. After the 
effective date, all poultry and poultry 
products processed, sold, received, or de- 
livered in any such designated city or 
area will be subject to the provisions of 
this act. 

This measure would also authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make inspec- 
tions and examinations as he considers 
necessary, and to destroy poultry found 
to be unfit for human food purposes. 
It would also set up a standard of san- 
itation in the facilities and practices re- 
lating to poultry. H. R. 11245 provides 
for the labeling of poultry products with 
an official inspection mark giving the 
name of the product, an accurate state- 
ment of the quantity, the weight, meas- 
ure, and the name of the plant where 
the product was processed. Further, the 
sale of uninspected poultry products 
could be prohibited in areas designated 
by the Secretary. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
had 27 years of experience in the admin- 
istration of the present, voluntary sys- 
tem of poultry inspection, and I have 
no doubt that this branch of the Govern- 
ment is best equipped to undertake the 
broader program contemplated under 
H. R. 11245. It would appear highly dis- 
criminatory to require the poultry in- 
dustry to continue to bear the cost of in- 
spection, when the inspection of so- 
called red meat products is subsidized 
by the Federal Government. In pass- 
ing, I must mention the outstanding job 
done by the Department of Agriculture 
in the inspection of red meat products. 
Since the enactment of the Meat In- 
spection Act of 1906, the public has come 
to have great confidence in both the in- 
tegrity and thoroughness of the Depart- 
ment’s inspection program. 

I am confident that the enactment of 
H. R. 11245 will be of incalculable value 
to everyone concerned with the wellbeing 
of the poultry industry, whether as farm- 
ers, processors, or consumers. 





Address of Gov. Averell Harriman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely happy to give my colleagues in 
both Houses of Congress the opportunity 
of reading an address on foreign affairs 
and the importance of the foreign lan- 
guage press in this country by one who 
has no peers in the field of foreign 
diplomacy and our relations with other 
nations. That gentleman, of course, is 
the Governor of the Empire State, 
Averell Harriman, of New York. 

In his address Governor Harriman 
mentions, for example, the contribution 
made by the foreign language press in 
alerting Americans of Italian extraction 


concerning the situation during the 

1948 elections in Italy. The thousands 

of letters which poured into Italy at that 

time from relatives and friends in this 
country helped turn the tide against the 

Communists and were responsible for the 

election of a government friendly toward 

the United States. I know that story 
personally well because I participated in 
that campaign. 

I sincerely doubt whether the Ameri- 
can people are sufficiently informed and 
properly alerted to the Communist 
threat to the free world. This doubt is 
based on the mistakes we continually 
make, thus causing us to lose precious 
time in the cold war struggle. 

Governor Harriman, by experience and 
background, as I have repeatedly stated, 
is eminently qualified to speak for the 
American people. I was with him in 
Paris nearly a year ago in July 1955 on 
the day after the Big Four Conference at 
Geneva. Toa supposedly well-informed 
audience who believed in the “Spirit of 
Geneva” just then enunciated, Gov- 
ernor Harriman spoke fearlessly on the 
meaning of the Geneva spirit. He 
bluntly told them that the new Kremlin 
approach was a “phony” and urged that 
we should not relax our guard for one 
single moment. The people who were 
present were stunned to hear this warn- 
ing so soon after the Geneva meeting 
when everything on the surface appeared 
to be peaceful. It did not take long 
before the world realized that Governor 
Harriman’s analysis was proven right, 
as he had been consistently in the past 
in matters of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorD, I am glad to in- 
sert the text of Governor Harriman’s 
address on June 22, 1956, at a luncheon 
of the editors and publishers of the for- 
eign language press: 

Text oF ADDRESS BY GOV. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
AT A LUNCHEON OF THE EDITORS AND PUB- 
LISHERS OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRESS OF 
NEw YorK AT THE OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB, 
NEw YorK City, FrIDAY, JUNE 22, 1956 
I am glad to meet with the editors and 

publishers of the Foreign Language Press of 

New York and to talk with you about our 

foreign policies and about the role you are 

playing and can play in helping our country 
reach wise decisions. 

Arthur Hayes Sulzberger, president and 
publisher of the New York Times, said at a 
college commencement last week that to 
meet the challenge of the cold war—which is 
now being waged in terms of economics and 
politics—the thing the citizens of this coun- 
try must have is more information. It is 
only by having a thoroughly alert and in- 
formed electorate that a democracy can sur- 
vive in the world, and win in the contest 
against totalitarianism. “A few wrong an- 
swers and we flunk out for good,” said Mr. 
Sulzberger, and added “Read a good news- 
paper—one which specializes in informa- 
tion.” 

The American foreign language papers 
are such papers. They are papers that specia- 
lize in information. They are read by more 
individuals per copy than are the English 
papers. They hold a special place in the 
lives of the 22 million Americans who read 
or speak some language other than English— 
and they influence directly the great com- 
munity of more than 34 million of our citi- 
zens who either were born abroad, or count 
one parent born abroad. 

These papers are edited by you men and 
women whose ties with other countries are 
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intimate—and whose sources of information 
are direct and sensitive. The readers of your 
papers, likewise, have closer and more sensi- 
tive sources of information, and more con- 
tinuing and critical interest, as to many 
fields of foreign policy than do many of our 
other citizens. When it comes to our Na- 
tion’s foreign affairs, the readers of your 
papers are therefore among our best citi- 
zens, because they are among the best in- 
formed in these fields. 

To a reader of one of the Czech papers, for 
example, an event taking place today in 
Prague is not just another sentence from a 
State Department report or from a wire 
service dispatch buried in fine print: it is 
something that he understand in its full 
meaning, and about which the editor gives 
him enough details for him to be really 
intelligent in evaluating the news. 

I still have vividly in my mind the 1948 
Italian elections. Long before the rest of our 
people realized that a crisis faced democracy 
in its struggle with world communism, the 
editors of the foreign language press had 
alerted our Italian-speaking citizens. They 
responded with a great outpouring of letters 
to relatives abroad, and with other effective 
actions, so that they became our political 
shock troops against communism even as far 
away as Italy. And the election returns 
there showed their effectiveness. 

Long before the OWI, the USIA, the Voice 
of America, Radio Free Europe, or Radio 
Liberation, the foreign language press was 
performing the task of building up specially 
informed bodies of American citizens, and 
carrying the news of democracy to multi- 
tudes of people abroad. You were doing this 
sincerely and effectively and often at real 
sacrifice, financialy and in other ways, on 
the part of devoted editors. 

I wanted to have the pleasure of meeting 
you personally again and paying tribute to 
you today for these services. I had the privi- 
lege of serving our country abroad under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, and I can 
assure you that when I speak to you in this 
way, I speak on the basis of my own obser- 
vation and experience. What I have just 
said about the service of the foreign-lan- 
guage press is a tribute which I am ever glad 
to pay. 

But now I have something else to say. No 
matter how important these services that 
your papers have already performed, there 
are still more urgent jobs before us now. 

The worldwide struggle against atheistic 
Kremlin-led communism has taken on a 
direction which is very difficult for many 
Americans to understand. It is the same 
menace, but with a new face. The so-called 
spirit of Geneva to which President Eisen- 
hower himself contributed when he credited 
the Kremlin leaders with a desire for peace 
no less earnest than our own created a 
psychological disarmament among free peo- 
ple. Defense efforts were slackened and the 
ties of NATO were loosened. This, of course, 
is precisely what the Kremlin wants and has 
been aiming at. The breakup of NATO is a 
principal objective of the Kremlin. 

We know of the effort of the present lead- 
ers of the Kremlin to downgrade and re- 
pudiate Stalin and to disassociate themselves 
from the horrors of the Stalin era. But 
Stalin is being repudiated and attacked for 
murdering Bolsheviks, not for his betrayal 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the 
other countries of Eastern Europe, and the 
murder of their freedom-loving people. Un- 
til the present Kremlin leaders are ready to 
repudiate those great wrongs, we cannot put 
any trust in their good intentions. 

Today more than ever we need to have the 
facts go out because of The confusion that 
reigns in the Eisenhower administration. 
President Eisenhower says one thing one day, 
and Dulles says something quite different 
the néxt. Much of the information from this 
administration is clearly false, as when they 
tell us that the Kremlin is working from 
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weakness, when everything shows that it is 
working from strength. 

Think of the most recent confusion that 
was caused by President Eisenhower’s state- 
ment on neutrality. At a press conference 
just before his unfortunate illness, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“If a nation has announced its military 
association with another power, things could 
happen to it, difficulties along its borders, 
and people would say, ‘Good enough for it— 
they asked for it.’” 

Those were the President’s words. The 
United States has military alliances with 
some two score countries which have with- 
stood Communist threats to stand along side 

’ of us. The Kremlin has been trying to break 
up those alliances, and here the President 
of the United States played right into their 
hands. 

The demand or clarification came imme- 
diately from our allies and the White House 
had to issue a statement saying that the 
President didn’t mean what he said at all. 
And the next day Dulles made a speech tak- 
ing quite a different tack. But much dam- 
age had been done. 

I must say to you it is high time we have 
a national administration that knows what 
it is doing and where it is going, an admin- 
istration that will inspire our country to 
give leadership for unity of purpose among 
the free nations. In this way and in this 
way alone can we effectively deal with the 
evil purposes of the Kremlin. 

Another job that you have is answering 
the new barrage of propaganda which the 
Soviets have been releasing in an attempt 
to persuade refugees from behind the Iron 
Curtain to return to these enslaved lands. 
There is no other group in America so quali- 
fied to deal effectively with this dangerous 
line of Soviet propaganda as are you editors 
of the foreign-language press. 

Finally, there is the whole problem of pre- 
senting America to the rest of the world in 
its real spirit. How can we be a land of 
democracy, as seen from abroad, while we 
tolerate the vicious and discriminatory Mc- 
Carran Act on our statute books? 

I am proud of the fact that in June 1952, 
when this bill had passed Congress and was 
before President Truman for his considera- 
tion I sent him a letter, from which I quote: 
“I personally feel very strongly that it does 
such violence to the traditions and heritage 
of this Nation that I am compelled to urge 
you to veto it.” 

That is what I said in 1952, and I feel no 
less strongly today. Among the broken 
promises of Candidate Eisenhower is that he 
promised when he became President to elim- 
inate the objectionable features of this act, 
but nothing has been done. If we are really 
to convince the rest of the world of the 
genuineness of our democracy, the discrim- 
inatory national origins quota system must 
be abolished. You are fighting for this, and 
I am fighting by your side for fair immi- 
gration laws which truly refiect our Ameri- 
can ideals of fairness and equality. 

We have been spending billions of dollars 
abroad in an attempt to build the mutual 
security of the free nations. All too often 
in recent years, this has been done in a way 
60 inept, so bullying, and so regardless of 
the interests of other peoples that our effort 
has been self-defeating. Friendship is some- 
thing that cannot be purchased with dollars, 
and security cannot be built with armaments 
alone. The mere indiscriminate handing out 
of military equipment, indeed, may be in 
many cases more harmful than helpful. 

In short, what we need to export—even 
more than dollars and guns—is the true 
spirit of America: dedication to freedom and 
the dignity of the individual. 

In this job, you can be our ambassadors, 
and your readers can be our information 
agents, through tueir letters and in their 
travels. 
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From my experience I know that the people 
of the world want to believe in us. For gen- 
erations, oppressed peoples have looked for 
inspiration to our Declaration of Independ- 
ence—to the principles on which our Nation 
was founded. 

I know that we can reestablish our pres- 
tige, regain the confidence of the free peoples, 
and work together to guard freedom in the 
world and expand it. It is clear that if we 
stand together, strong and confident, we can 
protect and enlarge the areas of freedom 
and hasten the day when the peoples now 
imprisoned and enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain can again enjoy the blessings of 
independence and freedom under God. In 
the achievement of these noble purposes I 
know that you will continue to play your 
full part. 





Christian Tolerance: Freedom’s Finest 
Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely and 
most scholarly address delivered by the 
Reverend L. J. Twomey, S. J., on May 13, 
1956, at a lecture forum in the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Memorial Auditorium under 
the sponsorship of the Worcester Chap- 
ter, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


Father Twomey, who is director of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at Loy- 
ola University in New Orleans, La., em- 
phasized, in his patriotic appeal, that 
continuing freedom in the world depends 
almost entirely on America. He pointed 
out with most convincing clarity that 
both the remainder of the free world, as 
well as the Communist leaders, are 
ceaselessly watching us to determine 
whether or not we modern Americans 
have the courage and the character to 
live in the spirit of our revered Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Father Twomey further explained 
that for our own security and survival we 
must attract by our living example and 
hold the allegiance of the vitally import- 
ant one-third of the earth’s population 
who as yet have pledged themselves to 
neither communism nor democracy. He 
declared that his objective was simply 
to try to awaken Americans to the foun- 
dation importance of human relations, 
not so much as a sectional problem in 
the United States, which he emphasized 
it was not, but as a world problem, and 
the problems of the world will be settled 
only when the basic race problem is 
equitably settled. 

Summarizing his thesis, Father Two- 
mey stated that the United States and 
the world are passing through one of 
the great turning points of history and if 
Americans unite in practicing the true 
principles of a democracy under God, we 
need have no fear of a Communist tri- 
umph, as the lights of Divine under- 
standing and brotherly love shining from 
our shores will rekindle the lamps of 
liberty all over the world. 


June 27 


The Messrs. George A. Strait and 
George E. Spencer were cochairmen of 
the program held for the benefit of the 
freedom fund of the NAACP. The Rev. 
Philip M. T. Lenud, minister of John 
Street Baptist Church, gave the invoca- 
tion, and Rabbi Abraham P. Kazis gave 
the benediction. 

Father Twomey’s address follows: 


The route from New Orleans to Worcester 
and return covers about 3,000 miles. My 
willingness to travel that distance is in some 
small way a measure of my esteem for the 
distinguished Bishop of Worcester, His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend John Wright. 
By warmly urging that I accept the invita- 
tion of the Worcester Branch of National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
people, he is principally responsible for my 
being here this evening. It is further a 
measure of the importance I attach to the 
problem of race relations in the United 
States. I say in the United States advis- 
edly. For not only to southerners but to all 
Americans in New England and everywhere 
else, this problem is of acute concern. If 
we cannot or will not solve it in the tradition 
of genuine Americanism, then your future 
and mine is in serious jeopardy. 

Whatever inconvenience may be involved, 
then, in scheduling this affair, is slight in- 
deed, if only from our meeting can come a 
deeper appreciation of the gravity of the 
problem and a firmer resolve to make democ- 
racy truly operative in this as well as in all 
other aspects of our individual, community 
and national lives. 

Throughout our history, the matter of 
human relations has been a challenge to our 
sincerity in professing the American creed. 
But in no other particular has the disparity 
between what we preach and what we prac- 
tice been as glaring as in our failure to make 
the equality of man and the dignity of the 
human person working principles regarding 
our Negro citizens. 

To put this discussion into sharper focus, 
it will be helpful briefly to survey the setting 
in which are cast race relations in America. 
Basic to the problem is undoubtedly the 
white man’s assumption of superiority. Just 
when the white race made up its mind that 
it was the master race is lost in the dim 
historic past. But the assertion, either im- 
plicit of explicit, of white supremacy is 
written all over the record of the western 
world at least since the age of the great 
discoveries in the late 15th century and 
thereafter. 

In the Western Hemisphere, notably in 
the northern half, the white supremacy fal- 
lacy got its most vicious expression with the 
beginning of the slave trade in the early 
17th century. By colonial days, slavery had 
become an established institution especially 
on southern plantations. And when from 
the Revolutionary War we emerged as a new 
Nation, it had been built into the very struc- 
ture of our political economic, and cultural 
life. Almost 90 years and the fighting of one 
of the bloodiest civil wars in history were to 
elapse before slavery as an accepted Ameri- 
can practice would get knocked out. 

Then came the tragic era in the South— 
the reconstruction—from 1865 to 1877. 
What happened in those crucial years we will 
not discuss here except to observe that for 
any adequate understanding of the nature 
of the current crisis in the South, it is neces- 
sary to know something especially of the 
psychological wounds then inflicted, and 
which the passage of 79 years since the Re- 
construction has only partially healed. This 
is certainly not to condone, far less to justify 
the defiance of legitimate authority, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, which lends such ominous 
undertones to the crisis. But the still vivid 
recollection of reconstruction days is a prin- 
cipal factor to be reckoned with in any real- 
istic appraisal of Southern intransigence. 
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In 1877, the last Federal troops were pulled 
out of the South. This ended the formal 
stage of reconstruction. The several decades 
that followed were fateful ones indeed. In 
reviewing this period I lean heavily on the 
scholarly work of Arkansas-born C. Vann 
Woodward, the Strange Career of Jim Crow 
(Oxford University Press. New York., 1955), 
a volume which I strongly recommend for 
your reading. The author proves that prior 
to 1877, the better classes among white 
southerners were opposed to isolating and 
proscribing the Negro. This attitude, how- 
ever, underwent gradual change because of 
several factors. First, during the last decade 
of the 19th century, there was a general surge 
of racist feeling in the United States. This 
was “expressed by imperialistic adventures 
and aggressions against colored peoples in 
distant lands” (p. 64). “These adventures 
in the Pacific and Carribean suddenly 
brought under the jurisdiction of the United 
States some 8 million people of the colored 
races, ‘a varied assortment of inferior races,’ 
as the nation described them, ‘which, of 
course, should not be allowed to vote.’ As 
Americans shouldered the white man’s bur- 
den she took up at the same time many 
Southern attitudes on the subject of race. 
‘If the stronger and clever race,’ said the 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, ‘is free to 
impose its will upon “new-caught, sullen 
peoples” on the other side of the globe, why 
not in South Carolina and Mississippi?’ ” (pp. 
54-55). “These ‘permissions-to-hate,’” ob- 
serves Professor Woodward, “came from 
sources that had formerly denied such per- 
mission. They came from the Federal courts 
in numerous opinions, from Northern lib- 
erals eager to conciliate the South, from 
Southern conservatives who had abandoned 
their race policy of moderation in their strug- 
gle against the populists, from the populists 
in their mood of disillusionment with their 
former Negro allies” (p. 64). 

Actually it was not until the 1890's that 
disenfranchisement laws were enacted. And 
it was not until the early part of this century 
that the segregation pattern became fixed in 
southern laws and customs. Thus it is his- 
torically false to maintain that segregation 
is rooted in long-standing traditions. 

But of all the influences at work during 
this period none was more effective than the 
Supreme Court in giving segregation a facade 
of respectability and a status of permanence 
in American life. There are many actions 
of the Court that could be cited to under- 
score this point. But we confine ourselves 
to special consideration of only one, namely, 
the Plessy v. Ferguson decision of 1896. This 
decision was concerned with the question 
of whether a State (in this case, Louisiana) 
could segregate Negro train passengers from 
white without violating the constitutional 
rights of its citizens. The Court said “Yes,” 
provided the service was equal. This deci- 
sion became one of the most famous ever 
handed down by the Supreme Court. By it 
was written into American law the much- 
praised, much-condemned “separate but 
equal” doctrine. A precedent was thus set 
which was intimately to affect practically 
every aspect of Negro-white relations in the 
United States from that time on. For this 
doctrine served as the nucleus around which 
has been woven an intricate web of law and 
custom to give American democracy a Vio- 
lent undemocratic twist. 

Oddly enough, the lone dissent in Plessy 
v. Ferguson of Justice John Marshall Harlan, 
whose grandson is a Justice on the present 
Supreme Court, is more widely quoted than 
the majority opinion. Let us examine this 
dissent, for it has important lessons for us 
even today. In part the dissent reads: 

“But in view of the Constitution, in the 
eye of the law, there is in this country no 
superior, dominant, ruling class of citizens. 
There is no caste here. Our Constitution is 
color-blind, and neither knows nor tolerates 


classes among citizens. In respect of civil 
rights, all citizens are equal before the law. 
The humblest is the peer of the most power- 
ful. The law regards man as man, and takes 
no account of his surroundings or of his 
color when his civil rights as guaranteed by 
the supreme law of the land are involved. 
It is, therefore, to be regretted that this high 
tribunal, the final expositor of the funda- 
mental law of the land, has reached the con- 
clusion that it is competent for a State to 
regulate the enjoyment by citizens of their 
civil rights solely upon the basis of race.” 

And he continues, “The destinies of the two 
races in this country are indissolubly linked 
together, and the interests of both require 
that the common government of all shall 
not permit the seeds of race hate to be 
planted under the sanction of law. What 
can more certainly arouse hate, what more 
certainly create and perpetuate a feeling of 
distrust between these races than the enact- 
ments which in fact proceed on the ground 
that colored citizens are so inferior and de- 
graded that they cannot be allowed to sit in 
public coaches occupied by white citizens? 
* * * Tf evils will result from the comming- 
ling of the two races upon public highways 
established for the benefit of all, they will be 
infinitely less than those that will surely 
come from State legislation regulating the 
enjoyment of civil rights upon the basis of 
race. * * * “In my opinion,” concludes Jus- 
tice Harlan, “the judgment this day rendered 
will in time prove to be quite as pernicious as 
the decision made by this tribunal in the 
Dred Scott case. * * * The thin disguise of 
equal accommodations for passengers in rail- 
road coaches will not mislead anyone, nor 
at one for the wrong this day done.” 

I believe that this analysis by Justice Har- 
lan is the only valid interpretation that can 
be placed on the American Constitution. 
I believe that the hour in which the Plessy v. 
Ferguson decision was handed down was a@ 
dark hour indeed for America. I believe fur- 
ther that if the dissent of Justice Harlan 
had been adopted as the majority opinion, 
the subsequent history of race relations in 
this country would not have been such as 
now to imperil the future of democracy in 
the eyes of the two-thirds of the world popu- 
lation who belong to nonwhite races and who 
are not interested in “white” democracy. 
In 1896 had the Court accepted the view of 
Justice Harlan, in 1956 our eyes would not 
be flowing with tears over outraged justice, 
and our hearts would not be aching with 
frustration over the ever-worsening threat 
of atheistic communism. Truly what Justice 
Harlan’s dissent so tragically forecast as the 
course race relations would take in the suc- 
ceeding 54% decades has become “America’s 
greatest and most conspicuous scandal.” 


Through the years since 1896, the harshness 
of Plessy vy. Ferguson was softened in certain 
important aspects. As early as 1917 the Su- 
preme Court outlawed zoning laws which en- 
forced segregated housing. Also, in subse- 
quent years, were ruled all forms of segrega- 
tion in interstate travel. And within the 
last 10 years, the Court has required many 
State universities to accept qualified Negro 
applicants. In none of these cases, however, 
was the issue joined as to the constitutional- 
ity. of the “separate but equal” provision of 
the 1896 decision, 

But in the years between 1948 and 1954, 
the Supreme Court, in a series of important 
civil-rights cases, gave clear warning that not 
for much longer would it tolerate separate 
but equal as a constitutionally acceptable 
practice. 

We have traced in barest outline the sorry 
picture of race relations up to the eve of one 
of the great events in American history. As 
we look back over those centuries, little com- 
fort indeed can the white man find in his 
dismal record of inhumanity, injustice, and 
uncharitableness toward the Negro. On 
this record the white race stands convicted 
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of grave moral guilt. In the South this guilt 
may be greater in degree, but in kind it must 
be borne by other sections of the United 
States and by the nations of Western Europe. 

It has been observed that God can and 
does punish individuals in eternity. But He 
can punish nations and society only in time. 
May it not be that the Communist threat 
to the Western World is, in part at least, a 
mysterious expression of divine wrath in 
punishment for the white man’s arrogance in 
subjugating the colored man in order to give 
specious plausibility to the assumption of 
racial superiority? 

But there have been stirrings in the Amer- 
ican conscience. Despite vigorous opposi- 
tion in certain areas, there can be no doubt 
about the tremendous progress, especially 
within the last decade, in applying genuine 
democratic principles to our race problem, 
It is equally certain that the Federal judi- 
ciary is the agency largely responsible. The 
several levels of the Federal judicial system 
have with increasing regularity struck down 
the legal barriers blocking the Negro’s par- 
ticipation in democracy. 

But legal cases do not originate in the 
courts. They are initiated by those seeking 
redress through the due process of law. And 
to one man in particular must go the major 
credit for having prepared and presented 
most of the now famous civil-rights cases 
upon which the Federal courts have passed 
favorable Judgment. This man is Thurgood 
Marshall, the chief counsel, as you know, of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. By spectacular vic- 
tories before the courts he has emphatically 
demonstrated that American democracy is 
still a vital force which has within itself the 
motivation for honest self-appraisement and 
the courage for sincere self-discipline. It is 
my conviction that in the light of a calmer 
day, say, 10 years hence when the history of 
this period is written, Thurgood Marshall 
and the NAACP will be duly recognized as 
having made a vast contribution to the cause 
of human rights and human decency not 
alone in America but wherever freedom is 
still a cherished goal, 

A moment ago we referred to one of the 
great events in American history. That 
event occurred on May 17, 1954. This truly 
was a great day for Americans and for free- 
dom-loving people everywhere. For it was on 
this day that America stood before the world 
and by way of a unanimous Supreme Court 
decision repudiated the “separate but equal” 
doctrine for the travesty on truth and justice 
which it has always been. Thus did America 
eloquently affirm that the dictates of the 
moral law and the ideals of democracy would 
define its official policy in relationship to 
its colored citizens. Henceforth Americans 
with repentant consciences could proclaim 
truthfully to the shackled millions under 
communism and to the other millions of as 
yet free people that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States do in fact as in word reflect the spirit 
of a Government, equal participation in 
whose democratic liberties is the right of all 
its citizens, irrespective of creed, race, color, 
or national origin. 

On that memorable May 17, the Supreme 
Court declared that “separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal’ and in 
violation of the equal protection of the laws 
provision of the 14th amendment and the 
due process of law provision of the 5th 
amendment. By so doing the Court did not 
tell the several States in question how to 
run their respective school systems. But it 
did tell them that they could not run their 
schools so as to do violence to the funda- 
mental law of the land. 

Exactly 54 weeks later on May 31, 1955, the 
Court ordered that its May 17, 1954, decree 
be put into effect in a manner “consistent 
with good faith compliance at the earliest 
practicable date.” 
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These in briefest review are the two Court 
actions around which has raged a battle of 
vast and fateful dimensions. The battle- 
ground is confirmed almost exclusively to the 
South. Resistance to these decisions has 
precipitated our most serious internal crisis 
since the Civil War. For an unpredictable 
period it will continue to be fierce and 
articulate. Unless the as-of-now entirely 
unforeseen happens, there will be no early 
end to this crisis. Nor is any easy formula 
to end it in sight. 

The fact is that Governors of States, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and of State legislatures, 
prominent civic, professional, business, and 
even labor leaders do not hesitate to attack 
openly not only the decisions of the Court, 
but the character and loyalty of the Justices 
themselves. This is not to speak of the tac- 
tics of the White Citizens’ Councils and other 
like-purpose organizations which have large 
and influential membership throughout the 
southern States. Through these rebellious 
groups political, economic, and even physi- 
cal reprisals have beey threatened and in 
many instances visited @pon those who agree 
with the Court and loyally urge that its man- 
dates be carried out with good faith com- 
pliance. 

I am not, to be sure, telling a pretty story. 
It hurts deeply, believe me, to tell it. But I 
am convinced that only harm can come from 
concealing the truth. This is an age of harsh 
realities. And we serve democracy neither at 
home nor abroad by refusing to face up to 
the ugly facts of our own failures, 

Let us examine some of these facts in 
greater detail. The typical southern atti- 
tude holds that only in a rigidly segregated 
society can “the southern way of life be pre- 
served.” It is the claim of most southerners, 
then, that in resisting the Supreme Court, 
they are defending “the sacred traditions of 
the South.” In reply to that claim let me 
here repeat what I have said on many south- 
ern platforms: “I am a southerner. I was 
born and raised in what is popularly known 
as the Deep South. I believe I know this 
region, its problems, its strength, its weak- 
nesses. In the light of that knowledge I 
yield to no other in my loyalty and devotion 
to the things that are genuinely southern. 
But as a southerner I assert with all the 
emphasis at my command that no traditions 
of the South are worthy of respect, much 
less of un-Christian, undemocratic defense, 
which violate the elementary demands of 
human decency. Such traditions must not 
any longer be allowed to defile the fair name 
of a region that needs no practices of racism 
and inhumanity to sustain it as one of the 
most blessed of God’s creatures. Yes, I am 
a southerner, intensely proud of my south- 
ern heritage. But I am before all alse a 
Christian and an American, and I will never 
recognize that any demand of my southern 
loyalty can come between me and my loyalty 
to God and to America.” 

I need not tell you that America, if it 
is to survive, must gain the allegiance of 
the 800 million people, one-third of the 
earth’s population, who as of now are un- 
committed either to communism or to 
democracy. In other words these hundreds 
of millions with their human and material 
resources constitute the balance of power in 
the world today. And of this vast number, 
the overwhelming majority are colored 
people. 

It was with these facts in mind that Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Duiles told the 
American people in December, 1952: “Let 
our people intensify their determination to 
respect human rights and fundamental free- 
dom. Our discrimination at home and 
abroad are not only a moral blot on our so- 
called Christian civilization, but they 
are a major international hazard. * * * 
Throughout the world, there are myriad 
souls that suffer humiliation and bitterness 
because of the white man’s assumption of 
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racial superiority.” And with like purpose, 
Vice President RrcHarp Nixon, in December, 
1953, declared in a nationwide radio- 
television address: “Every act of racial dis- 
crimination or prejudice is blown up by 
the Communists abroad and it hurts Amer- 
ica as much as an espionage agent who turns 
over a weapon to a foreign enemy.” 

In view of all this how can we explain 
what is happening in the South? Frankly, 
I know no satisfying answer to that question. 
But this I do know. Southerners by and 
large are good people. They are warm- 
hearted, hospitable, and gracious. They are 
kind, generous, and God-fearing. On the 
other hand, most southerners for generations 
have taken for granted the political, eco- 
nomic, and social patterns which assigned 
the Negro to a second-class status. Many 
of them until quite recently did not give a 
second thought to what were objectively 
grave violations of human rights. In a true 
sense they are now victims of uncritical 
conformism to a system the basic evil of 
which they never challenged. They have 
grown up instinctively accepting segregation 
as an integral part of southern living. By 
an involved process of rationalization they 
argue that the injustices and uncharitable- 
ness of the present racial system are only 
accidentally associated with segregation. 
They do not condone these distortions of 
right order. But they will not admit that 
racial segregation as such is immoral. They 
claim that greater and greater effort must 
be made to bring equality of educational 
and economic opportunity to the Negro. But 
they insist that though this is their objec- 
tive, it must be realized within the tradi- 
tional framework of separation, enforced 
both by law and custom. 

But there is another side, the brighter side. 
It is certainly not my intention to minimize 
the grim seriousness of the racial crisis in 
the South. Nevertheless, there is solid 


ground for hope. Sooner rather than later 


the wave of emotionalism will spend itself. 
Then conformity to the dictates of morality 
and law will become the rule of the times. 

What evidence is there for this optimism? 
In the first place, the southern conscience, 
despite all appearances, is profoundly dis- 
turbed. And the man chiefly responsible is 
the great archbishop of New Orleans, the 
Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel. For 
years he had proved himself the champion 
of justice and charity for the Negro. In the 
face of certain and spirited opposition, he 
placed himself and the Catholic Church 
within his jurisdiction solidly behind the 
Supreme Court. But his most telling display 
of courageous leadership came in the form 
of his now famous pastoral letter of Febru- 
ary 11, 1956. In this letter, the archbishop 
invoked his authority as a successor of the 
Apostles and solemnly declared: “Racial seg- 
regation as such is morally wrong and sin- 
ful.” This declaration has caused innumer- 
able southerners, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
to look into their consciences as they have 
never done before. From such soul-search- 
ing is coming a deeper understanding of 
what justice and charity demand. And this 
new insight will be the basis upon which a 
true sense of brotherhood between Negro and 
white can be fostered. 

It is too early adequately to appraise the 
leadership of Archbishop Rummel. But it 
may well be that historians of the next 
generation will hail him as the focal center 
from which came the direction and inspira- 
tion for a new and greater South. 

Another sign of happier times to come is 
the intensive educational process now in 
progress. It is taking place around eracker 
barrels in country stores, in the setting of 
professional organizations and fashionable 
social clubs, on street corners, at the family 
dinner table, in formal lectures, from the pul- 
pit, in the classroom, through the news- 
papers, over the TV and the radio, and even 
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in citizens’ council meetings. No other topic 
so engrosses the attention of high and low, 
rich and poor, literate and illiterate, segrega- 
tionist and integrationist, as does the ques- 
tion of race relations. Hitherto if mentioned 
at all, it was by way of casual reference. 

In the process great are the sorrow and 
suffering, the disillusionment and frustra- 
tion, the misunderstanding and suspicion, 
the broken friendships and wounded hearts. 

A third and final chapter in the fore- 
shadowing of happier future is now being 
compiled quietly but ever so effectively on 
college and university campuses all over the 
South, and in the thought and action, the 
minds and hearts of ever growing thousands 
of true southerners who know that segrega- 
tion and all it implies is an affront to the 
God-given dignity of both Negro and white, 
and a betrayal of the basic truths of democ- 
racy. They are thoroughly out of patience 
with the transparent ruse of striving to con- 
struct around the perfectly legitimate prin- 
ciple of State rights a facade behind which 
to tear down human rights. They are unwil- 
ling any longer to profess one set of norms 
for human behavior and act according to 
another. Hence they want the South to 
accept graciously the decision of the Supreme 
Court and to work earnestly toward trans- 
planting its letter and spirit not only into 
our educational system but into our reli- 
gious, political, economic, and cultural insti- 
tutions as well. They want all this because 
they love the South and because they long 
for, with all their being, that the South 
may measure up to its historic mission of 
proving to a skeptical world that democracy 
is what we claim it to be. 

In the beginning of my address, I observed 
that the race problem is not strictly a 
southern problem, but one of acute concern 
for all Americans. It is easy enough to be 
critical of the South, and I readily admit 
that it is not beyond criticism. But it is also 
much easier to examine the other fellow’s 
conduct than to look into our own. You 
should be fully aware that regions outside 
the South have their own serious problems 
in human relations. These problems do have 
different external expressions than in the 
South, but they stem from the same basic 
prejudices. In the South we have laws to 
force the Negro into an underprivileged posi- 
tion. You have more subtle ways of dis- 
criminating. If you would know what I 
mean, go to Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis 
and even Los Angeles—These are cities in 
which I have fairly wide acquaintance—I 
can’t speak for Worcester. In these areas 
you will find, not in quantity I grant, but in 
quality, if I may use that word, as glaring 
examples of man’s inhumanity to man as you 
will find anywhere in the South. Please be- 
lieve me, I do not say this in any querulous 
mood. For I have never believed that it 
makes the Southern pot any cleaner to call 
the Northern Kettle black. My whole point 
is to emphasize the critical importance of 
human relations not so much as a southern 
problem or as a northern problem, but as a 
world problem. Whenever we indulge our 
prejudices against the Negro or the Catholic, 
or the Jew, or the Irish, or the Italian or the 
Hottentot, we are playing the enemy's game. 
Communism has frightening unity and it is 
forged on the anvil of hatred. When we hate 
(and prejudice is a form of hatred) any man 
or group of men, we delight the hearts of 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, Mikoyan and their 
whole wretched crew. The only ultimate 
answer to the diabolic force which is com- 
munism is love, not the sickly, syrupy stuff 
that flows out of Hollywood, but the love of 
God above all things and the love of our 
neighbor, whoever he be, as ourselves. And 
this not in some ethereal reaches but in the 
practical day-to-day relationships we form 
at home, at work and at play. 
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It is time, therefore, that we took with 
deadly seriousness those great eternal truths 
which teach us that there is a God above 
us, the Creator and Ruler of the world; that 
man, every man, is made in the image and 
likeness of God and, consequently, he is not 
a mere animal, but a rational being with an 
immortal destiny. They teach us that man, 
every man, is endowed with the dignity, the 
supreme value, the sanctity of the human 
nature born of God, and that he is vested 
with a pattern of rights which no one can 
dare violate with impunity. They teach us 
that man, every man, is a sacred being, more 
precious than the material world and all the 
riches thereof, and that he cannot be made 
a cog in the collective machinery of an all- 
powerful state, or a prop to support the 
white man’s pride of race. They teach us 
that political society is the instrument in 
the hands of a free people not alone to pre- 
serve law and order but also to take positive 
means to insure a reign of justice for all its 
citizens, regardless of religion, race, or na- 
tional origin. They teach us that America, 
for all its serious faults, has given her peo- 
ple the most equitable form of government 
in world history. 

Fellow Americans, we are passing through 
one of the great turning points of history. 
Whether men are to be free or slave depends 
almost entirely on America. It depends upon 
you and me and all the other men and women 
in the North, East, South, and West of this 
marvelous land. Do we have the dedication, 
the courage to think and to live in the spirit 
of America’s Declaration of Independence 
that “all men are created equal and endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights’? If so, then we will steady the fal- 
tering footsteps, we will quicken the faint- 
ing hearts of the millions now writhing under 
Communist despotism and of the even more 
millions menaced by the same tyranny. We 
will prove that democracy is not an illusion 
and that America will spare no sacrifice that 
the lights-of Divine love and human decency 
may go on again all the world over. 

This is freedom in its finest flower. Thank 
God, whatever the price, this freedom is 
worth fighting for. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
two articles which appeared in the New 
York Times for June 17, 1956, in regard 
to the report issued earlier in the month 
by the National Academy of Sciences on 
the biological effects of radiation. 

The report of the National Academy 
alerts us to the manifest fact that radi- 
ation, unless carefully controlled, pre- 
sents a grave threat to the generation 
exposed to it, as well as to future genera- 
tions. The report gives support to the 
testimony which the coal industry, in 
hearings before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, presented in opposition 
to S. 2725 and similar proposals to adopt 
a crash-program approach to the atomic 
generation of electricity. In this regard, 
I also wish to direct the attention of the 
House to the resolution adopted on No- 


vember 1, 1955, by the National Coal As- 
sociation. 
The New York Times articles follow: 


SCIENCE IN REVIEW—NATIONAL ACADEMY RE- 
PORT ON RADIATION POSES PROBLEMS FACED 
BY HUMANITY 


(By Waldemar Kaempffert) 


The report of the National Academy of 
Sciences on the biological effects of radia- 
tion is one of the most important public 
documents that have been issued since the 
atomic bomb startled mankind into realiz- 
ing that the world of tomorrow is here. 
There is no doubt that mankind must make 
up its mind whether a world movement for 
the control of atomic energy is to be or- 
ganized or whether the human race must be 
slowly extinguished centuries hence. 

We have heard and read much about the 
possibility of destroying civilization in a 
ruthless atomic war. The National Acad- 
emy’s scientific committees pay proper at- 
tention to that dreadful possibility, but 
much more to the dangers that lurk in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy—to X-rays 
that are mercifully applied in diagnosing and 
curing disease, to the little X-ray machines 
that enable a dentist to look inside a pain- 
ful tooth, to the nuclear reactors that are to 
produce much of the world’s power, to the 
wastes which must be removed from power 
reactors and which will ultimately be more 
dangerous than tons of radium. 


GENETIC DANGERS 


The dangers that especially alarm the au- 
thors of the academy’s report are genetic. 
We are beginning to interfere with the proc- 
esses of heredity. Nature has always inter- 
fered with them. It interferes when it 
sends cosmic rays through everybody on 
earth. Even if there were no cosmic rays 
there would still be interference because the 
earth’s uranium and radium are sending 
forth rays that affect us. All this is what is 
called “background radiation.” We are add- 
ing to it rays from our cyclotrons, our X-ray 
machines, the radium and radioactive iso- 
topes that we need to deal with disease and 
to find out more about life processes. 

What happens when X-rays, gamma rays 
and other rays strike the reproductive 
organs? The genes are jolted. The genes 
are to life what atoms are to matter. They 
determine whether we shall be blue-eyed 
blonds or brown Polynesians, tall and lean or 
squat and fat, roundheaded or flatheaded. 
We are what our genes makes us. 

When genes are jolted and rearranged mu- 
tations are the result—departures from the 
parental type. The departures breed true 
generation after generation. A 4-leafed 
clover is a mutation. So is a 2-headed calf. 
If they are to survive mutations cannot be 
too marked. A legless animal has no chance 
of survival in the wilderness. Every living 
organism mutates. Without mutation evo- 
lution would be impossible. 

A great light was thrown on this whole 
subject by Nobel Laureate Prof. H. J. Muller, 
who served on the genetics committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences. Years ago he 
turned the X-rays on fruit flies and got 
hundreds of mutations—many of them mon- 
strosities. Since then mutations have been 
produced by heat, ultraviolet rays and chem- 
icals. What stands out in these experi- 
ments is both the stability and the instabil- 
ity of species. 

FREAKS DOUBTED 


It is pure bosh to believe that unless we 
control the rays given off by atoms we shall 
produce human monstrosities and freaks, 
and the report of the academy says as much, 
Monstrosities and freaks are sometimes born 
to apparently normal parents. What the 
geneticists on the committee of the National 
Academy predict is a slow, almost imper- 
ceptible deterioration of the human race, & 
deterioration that may take centuries. It is 
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a deterioration marked by a higher death 
rate, a lower birth rate, a lowered resistance 
to disease, a proneness to leukemia. Unless 
this deterioration is halted or controlled the 
end is just as certain as if atomic bombs were 
to destroy every community on earth. 

There are enormous gaps in our knowledge 
of radiation and its blological effect. Or, as 
the report puts it, “man has been dealing 
with an enormous new force whose potential 
effects he has only dimly understood.” This 
does not mean that man should cease his 
efforts to apply atomic energy. Radiation 
problems are not insoluble. With intelli- 
gence and vigilance and the exercise of cau- 
tion there is no reason why humanity should 
not exploit the most potent force ever placed 
in its hands. 

It is the effect on the reproductive cells 
that is most important in this consideration 
of man’s possible fate. The amount of radi- 
ation received by the cells is usually in- 
finitesimal. But it adds up in a lifetime, and 
it is the cumulative effect that is to be feared. 


AMOUNT OF RADIATION 


How much radiation can the reproductive 
cells stand? Radiation is measured in roent- 
gens, which are units of radiation. When a 
dentist makes an X-ray picture of your jaw 
you get 5 roentgens, a negligible dose. Of 
these 5 roentgens only five-thousandths of a 
roentgen reaches the reproductive cells. The 
report states that the 30-year dose to the 
reproductive organs received by the average 
person is about the following: 

1. Background radiation: about 4.3 roent- 
gens. 

2. X-rays and fluoroscopic examination: 
about 3 roentgens. At present the average 
citizen is getting in his sex glands about 3 
roentgens in medical and dental examina- 
tions that extend over a lifetime or 30 per- 
cent of the limit set by the National Acad- 
emy’s report. 

(3) Weapons tests: If continued at the 
rate of the past 5 years there would be a 
probable 30-year dose or about 0.1 roentgen, 
with a possible range of 0.02 to 0.5 roentgens. 

So far, atomic explosions have not raised 
worldwide radiation to anything like the 
danger point. Nor are they likely to do so 
if continued at the same rate as in the past, 
What would happen in a war waged with 
atomic bombs is another matter. 

Next to fallout, the chief problem is the 
disposal of radioactive atomic wastes which 
must be removed from nuclear reactors from 
time to time, just as we have to remove 
ashes from a furnace. The British dump the 
wastes into the sea, which may be a dangerous 
method because nothing is known about the 
way the oceans mix or what happens to fish. 


RADIOACTIVE WASTE 


The committee of the National Academy 
estimates that by 1965 reactors in this coun- 
try will be producing more than 20 pounds 
of radioactive wastes a day, the equivalent 
of tens of tons of radium. By 1980 accu- 
mulated wastes in solutions may amount to 
200 million gallons; by 1990 to 600 million; 
by 2000 to 2.4 billion. The report points out 
that when a worldwide power industry is 
fully developed the accumulated wastes 
would send out more deadly rays than bombs 
in an atomic war. 

No one can lay down the report or the Na- 
tional Academy without being impressed by 
the information presented or the conclusions 
drawn. It is a social document that is bound 
to make its impression on statesmen. But 
what has been undertaken with the financial 
aid of the Rockefeller Foundation is only a 
beginning. 

Other studies are being made in Europe. 
That of the British Medical Research Council 
(“The Hazards to Man of Nuclear and Allied 
Radiations”’) has just been published. It is 
more technical than that of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Its discussion of the 
genetic aspects is not as sensational as that 
of the Academy; it paints no alarming pic- 
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ture of the future of the human race if we 
do not use X-ray and other machines with 
more discretion. 

In the end the various investigating bodies 
will have to unite, perhaps under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, to arrive at an 
understanding which will be acceptable and 
enforceable by the nations of the world. 
That understanding will have to embrace the 
perils that attend the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. . 


ee 


t 
MAN AND RADIATION 


When a person speaks, “energy radiates in 
sound waves to a listener’s ear. When the 
sun shines, it radiates light and heat waves 
to the earth. And when atoms are “ex- 
cited’’—artificially through bombardment in 
an atom bomb or power plant or X-ray ma- 
chine, or naturally in radioactive substances 
such as radium—the atoms send off energy 
in the form of radiations. 

Unlike sound or light waves, however, 
atomic radiations penetrate human tissues 
and produce biological changes in the hu- 
man body. For that reason the National 
Academy of Sciences, with financial help 
from the Rocketfeller Foundation, last year 
appointed a number of high-ranking scien- 
tists to investigate the potential effects of 
atomic radiation on man. 

Last week the National Academy released 
a report of the scientists’ findings. The 
burden of the report was that radiation, un- 
less carefully controlled, presents a grave 
threat to the generation exposed to it and to 
future generations as well. These were some 
of the scientists’ findings: 

With regard to the effect of radiation on 
living persons: “There is considerable evi- 
dence * * * that exposure to moderate lev- 
els of radiation shortens life expectancy. 
Radiologists die 5 years earlier on the aver- 
age than physicians having no known con- 
tact with radiation.” Continued exposure 
“at a relatively low level” can cause “can- 
cer and leukemia * * * lowered immunity, 
damage to connective tissues, or premature 
aging.” Human beings can safely take more 
radiation than they are now receiving—but 
the scientists cannot say precisely how much 
more, 

GENETIC EFFECT SERIOUS 


With regard to the effect of radiation on 
future generations: Any radiation dose, how- 
ever small, is harmful from the viewpoint of 
genetics. This is because radiations which 
reach the reproductive cells cause mutations, 
or harmful changes in the material govern- 
ing heredity, that are passed on to succeeding 
generations. “If the whole population of 
the United States received small doses of 
extra radiation * * * there is good reason to 
think that among the next hundred million 
children to be born, several thousand would 
be definitely handicapped.” 

The problem, especially acute in view of 
the development and use of atomic power in 
the near future, is how to prevent more and 
more atomic radiation. The National Acad- 
emy report recommends the keeping of rec- 
ords for every individual showing his accu- 
mulated exposure to radiation including 
X-rays and fluoroscopy; restraint in the use 
of X-rays, and continued research and in- 
vestigation—especially in the fields of atomic 
fallout, food contamination and disposal of 
radioactive waste products. 


The following is the resolution of the 
National Coal Association: 


Be it resolved by the directors of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, That the following 
facts and principles should be considered 
by the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Members of Congress, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Ameri- 
can people, in determining the role of the 
Federal Government in the development of 
atomic energy: 
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I. In the progression of humanity, in fur- 
thering world trade, in advancing the cause 
of peace and in maintaining the world lead- 
ership of the United States, there is a need 
to continue Government sponsorship of the 
development of nuclear energy. To this end, 
the National Coal Association recognizes 
the need for the Government to support the 
national laboratories and to carry out the 
basic as well as applied research in the field 
of atomic energy. 

II. Future development of economically 
feasible nuclear power is necessary to pro- 
vide power for underdeveloped areas of the 
world, to assist nations which bave power 
shortages, and to protect the future of the 
United States in the power field. The Na- 
tional Coal Association therefore recognizes 
the need for the Government to continue the 
power demonstration program to optimize 
the conditions under which atomic power 
is generated. 

III. The public interest requires that 
atomic energy be utilized principally in 
whatever ways or processes it will contrib- 
ute efficiently to the energy requirements of 
the United States and the world. The con- 
version of solid fuels to gas and to liquid 
fuels through the utilization of atomic ener- 
gy promises great benefits to the people of 
the United States. The national laboratory 
effort should be directed toward minimizing 
atomic-energy fuel-processing costs, increas- 
ing the safety of reactor systems against the 
public hazards, and developing high tem- 
perature materials of construction to the 
end that all sources of energy will receive 
their fair share of the total effort to achieve 
progress. 

IV. The United States is one of the few 
nations of the world blessed with sufficient 
reserves of fossil fuels to meet the Nation’s 
power requirements at low cost for centuries 
to come. In the United States the most eco- 
nomic source of steam-generated electric 
power in the foreseeable future will be plants 
fueled by coal, oil, or natural gas. Under the 
competitive stimulus of our free-enterprise 
system, the ingenuity of the American people 
will bring about the most beneficial results 
that can be obtained from all energy sources, 
including coal, oil, natural gas, and atomic 
energy. 

V. The public interest demands dissemina- 
tion of actual cost information with respect 
to nuclear fuels to the greatest extent com- 
patible with national security. To the ex- 
tent that Government subsidies are necessary 
in the development stages of the nuclear pro- 
gram, the public should be informed as to the 
magnitude thereof. There can be no reliable 
forecast of the comparative costs of power 
generation until nuclear fuel costs, and the 
cost of the safe disposal of radioactive wastes, 
are established. 

VI. The Nation’s best interests are not 
served by unwarranted optimism about the 
early availability of low-cost nuclear power. 


Address by Former Senator Strom Thur- 
mond Before South Carolina Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing address delivered by former 
Senater Strom Thurmond, of South 
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Carolina, who is the Democratic nom- 

inee for the United States Senate from 

South Carolina before the South Caro- 

lina Automobile Dealers’ Association, at 

Myrtle Beach, S. C., on May 28, 1956. 
As we know, Senator Thurmond was a 

member of the Automobile Marketing 

Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 

on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Mr. President, I have been informed 

by the Public Printer that the address 
will require approximately three pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, at & cost 
of $240. Notwithstanding that estimate, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 

dress be printed in the Appendix of the 

Recorp, in order that the Senate and 

the country may have the benefit of the 

advice of former Senator Thurmond, as 

a result of his work on our subcommittee. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

ADDRESS BY STROM THURMOND AT THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA AvU- 
TOMOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION, THE OCEAN 
Forest HOTEL, MyrTLe BeacH, 8S. C., May 
28, 1956 


President Rose, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Automobile 
Dealers Association, and other friends, it is 
certainly a pleasure to have this opportunity 
to speak to you. Certainly during the past 
year I have come into close personal con- 
tact with your problems, and I welcome this 
chance to discuss them with you. 


First, however, permit me to commend 
Mrs. Ella W. Ford, your capable and efficient 
executive secretary, who has truly done an 
outstanding job for your organization, and 
who, I might add, has always been most kind 
and considerate, and has won many friends 
for your group. In addition, I would like to 
say that while in Washington it was my 
privilege to work with Ambrose Easterby, 
your able national director for NADA in 
South Carolina. He, too, has done a fine 
job on your behalf during this past year in 
which the auto business has been dragged 
back and forth across the front pages of the 
Nation. Your president and all your other 
Officers deserve to be highly commended for 
their splendid service. 

Looking back at 1955, we find it was a 
year of warning to the automobile business. 
These warnings were unheeded by the indus- 
trialists of Detroit, and 1956 has become a 
year of decision. This year may go down 
in automotive history as a turning point in 
the battle of independent small business- 
men—the cornerstone of our American free 
enterprise economy—for the right to run 
their own businesses in the manner they 
see fit. It may mark a turning point in the 
right of the American automobile dealer to 
resist the efforts of a few men in Detroit 
to regiment, standardize, document, and re- 
educate them, to suit the whim of some fac- 
tory road man to get a gold star on his 
monthly report card. 

America owes a great debt of gratitude to 
the men who make, and to the men who sell, 
automobiles. Julius Caesar, George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, and Teddy Roose- 
velt all used the same basic mode of trans- 
portation—a one- or two-horsepower con- 
vertible. Every chief executive in history 
from before Julius Caesar until 1921 used 
this type of conveyance in the inaugural 
parade. The first President to use an auto- 
mobile to ride up Pennsylvania Avenue in an 
inaugural parade was Warren G. Harding. 

And now in the year of our Lord A. D. 1956 
we are driving about in shiny 200-horsepower 
models with power steering, power brakes, 
power seats, power windows, power glide, and 
every other conceivable aid to safety and 
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comfort. Nearly everybody has a car. The 
people who make and sell cars have done the 
most amazing job of effective manufacture 
and distribution of a product that the world 
has ever seen. 

You will notice that I did not limit the 
credit for this job to the manufacturers or 
to the merchants who sell the cars. The 
job could not have been done without both 
segments of the automobile industry. They 
are as inseparable as Siamese twins. If one 
dies, the other wilil also. When one goes 
hungry, even though the other may be tem- 
porarily gorging on the food at the same 
time, both will be anemic before long. 

I think perhaps this fact has finally 
dawned on the men who make the cars in 
Detroit. With factory sales down as much 
as 40 percent and dealer sales correspond- 
ingly low, and with an 800,000 to a million 
car backlog of unsold new units, it should 
be occurring to someone, somewhere, in a 
responsible position in the automobile busi- 
ness, that the feast which the factories have 
spread before themselves for the last few 
years—marked by profits on investment up 
to 66 percent before taxes and 33 percent 
after taxes—could not long last if the other 
half was in a period of famine. 

And the amazing thing is this. As close 
as the connections between these Siamese 
twins of the industry were, the one couldn’t 
hear the other. 

The ivory tower of Detroit, with its fan- 
tastic array of research and talent and with 
its very walls supported by file cases con- 
taining dealer reports and reports on deal- 
ers—and you know what I mean—was too 
well insulated and soundproofed to hear the 
problems of the dealers. 

It was natural that if the manufacturers 
could not hear the problems of the dealers, 
then Congress could. Senator WARREN MaG- 
nuson, of Washington, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, appointed Senator MIKE MONRONEY 
of Oklahoma, Senator FREDERICK PAYNE of 
Maine and myself as a special subcommittee 
to study these problems. This was in 
March of 1955. 

Because of the magnitude of our assign- 
ment, we started out to thoroughly acquaint 
ourselves with all the information we could 
get about automobile marketing. One of the 
most complete and thorough studies of all 
phases of automobile marketing ever made 
was undertaken by the members of our 
committee and by its staff. 

I cannot overemphasize how much help 
the dealer organizations, principally NADA 
and Admiral Bell, and James C. Moore, 
NADA's General Counsel, gave us during this 
period of our study. Without their fine 
cooperation, I doubt if we could have had 
tasks so well advanced 

It became readily apparent in the course 
of this background study, that certain danger 
signs were appearing in the automobile mar- 
keting picture. Automobile installment 
paper was seriously and threateningly be- 
ing overextended, both in volume and in 
length of terms. Unsold new cars were 
backing up in dealer showrooms to the point 
of nearly 800,000 units. Dealer profits were 
down to as low as six-tenths of 1 percent. 
Dealer mortality had increased by more than 
200 percent. Frantic advertising was scream- 
ing from the back pages of every newspaper. 
All this was happening while automobile 
manufacturers were selling cars at a full 
profit, and at a record rate to dealers, feast- 
ing on 6 million units and licking their chops 
over an 8-million-car year for dessert. 

The subcommittee pointed this situation 
out in a report in July of 1955. But this re- 
port was hailed by the manufacturing seg- 
ment of the industry as so much poppycock. 
We were advised that amateurs shouldn’t 
attempt to second-guess professionals, and 
that 1956 production and market would be 
even better. 
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Partially because of this conflict of opinion 
and principally because we wanted to estab- 
lish direct contact with dealers—who, after 
all, are the real experts about their own 
businesses—we prepared questionnaires to 
go to the 42,000 dealers of America, and to 
provide for them a sounding board for their 
views. About 20,000 dealers answered these 
questionnaires in detail. Thousands with 
added comment on their business problems. 
I am told that this is the greatest return on 
@ voluntary questionnaire ever set out by 
Congress or by any executive agency. 

The number of returns which we received 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt that dis- 
sension in the industry was widespread, and 
that all dealers of all makes felt the destruc- 
tive effects of the wild race for percentage 
of price class supremacy. 

While these were being tabulated, our 
committee and staff determined to im- 
plement the questionnaire with field checks. 
I met with dealers in South Carolina and 
other southern areas. The other members 
of the committee checked their own and 
representative areas. In these spot checks, 
we found mainly the same types of deaier 
trouble throughout the Nation. 

To me, to other members of the subcom- 
mittee, and to the staff, the problems we 
found indicated a dangerous malignancy in 
America’s No. 1 industry. 

It appears to me, and I believe to the 
others, that if the drift continues as it has 
been going in the past 2 or 3 years, the basic 
pattern of automobile distribution through 
independent dealers will undergo a revolu- 
tionary change. This change will, I feel, 
in the long run, destroy the benefits of the 
most successful distribution system of a high. 
price consumer product ever known in the 
world’s history. It will wipe out a system 
of locally owned and locally managed small 
business—in many cases now in the hands of 
the third generation of the same family. It 
will destroy the reliability, the responsibility 
and the respectability of dealerships, cn 
which the sale of a three or four thousand 
dollar product must rest, if consumers and 
the buying public are to buy with confidence. 
And along with this change, the ethical 
standards that marked the growth of manu- 
facturing and retailing in past years, will 
sink to the business mortality of a county 
fair shell game. 

So far, you have only the used-car dealer, 
or a few ex-franchised dealers, to contend 
with, but when these leaders of your indus- 
try feel compelled, by economic circum- 
stances, to quit the traditional system to 
protect their investment, then you are going 
to see supermarket operation with real high- 
power leadership. 

Just one more year like the past several, 
and I am convinced that the big change 
will come to supermarket operation by these 
experienced dealers, unless the entire indus- 
try—and I mean dealers and factories—act 
now. 

Supermarkets won't stay. These abortive 
sales efforts—the cut price, the phony trade- 
ins, the 4-year terms—finally will exhaust 
themselves; then salesmanship, service, and 
responsibility will again be required to sell 
cars and to maintain factory investmenis, 
employment, and reputations. But this will 
be too late for the experienced dealers, be- 
cause they will have liquidated, gone bank- 
rupt, or gone out of business. So the third 
stage will be the chain-store type of mer- 
chandising or the factory-owned distribu- 
torship. But the consumer, the town, the 
dealers, and the factories will lose by this 
transition. Also, of major importance to 
the public, is that greater economic power 
will be concentrated in the hands of fewer 
and fewer financial giants. 

Our study has shown that this malignancy, 
which, in effect, affects our No. 1 industry, 
has 5 major symptoms in this order: 1, auto- 
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mobile bootlegging; 2, phantom freight; 3, 
bad factory-dealer relationships and one- 
sided contracts; 4, unsound credit terms; and 
5, irresponsible, phony advertising. Like 
many ills, the germs of each 1 of the 5 infect 
and aggravate the other 4. They are inter- 
related and self-acclerating. 

The only note of cheer is that they are so 
easy to cure by men of good will if they are 
anxious and willing to find the cure. But 
these were the things that we saw when we 
lifted the hood. 

The subcommittee’s report was published 
with the compiled answers to the question- 
naire showing how dealers felt about these 
things. Nc» until we announced our inten- 
tions to huid hearings on these matters— 
then and only then—did the people in the 
Detroit ivory tower begin to stop, look, and 
listen. The drawbridge banged down, the 
advance scouts rushed to Washington to the 
subcommittee hearing room to find out how 
the privates in the front ranks—the dealers— 
felt about them and about these problems. 
And, believe me, they got an earful. So did 
the committee. 

And let me pay proper tribute to the deal- 
ers and ex-dealers who came before our com- 
mittee to testify under oath. Most of them 
were men who had been automobile dealers 
long before World War II. None of them 
were weaklings or ingrates. They were ex- 
amples of the fact that in this great democ- 
racy of ours, the spirit of °76 still burns 
brightly in the hearts of American citizens, 
and cries out against any attempt to dom- 
inate or intimidate the American small-busi- 
ness free-enterprise system. 

But what did the factories hear regarding 
bootlegging? ‘They heard sworn testimony 
of incidents in which factory representatives 
actually encouraged dealers to bootleg, in 
their mad race to put their zone first in sales 
every month. They heard of discrimination 
against dealers who refused to bootleg or 
engage in other unfair destructive, unethical, 
and irresponsible practices. They heard in- 
stances of capricious, arbitrary factory treat- 
ment of dealers that are almost unbeliev- 
able; instances of dealers with 20 and 30 
years as loyal, faithful servants of the fac- 
tory, who once would have fought anyone 
who said a bad word about their particular 
company, being canceled by brief, curt, one- 
paragraph letters, with no explanation except 
that their performance was considered un- 
satisfactory. We have sworn dealer testi- 
mony in the record showing that dealers were 
canceled for failure to get price class when 
they couldn’t get delivery of cars to sell. 
One dealer attributed the death of his 
brother to the pressure of seeing his life’s 
savings swept down the drain by factory can- 
cellation because of the dealer’s refusal to 
change his location. He wanted to stay in 
the center of town rather than to build a 
monument for the factory on the outskirts. 
The obvious sincerity of this man, as tears 
welled up in his eyes, wrung the hearts of 
every member of the subcommittee. The 
factory scouts and the subcommittee heard 
the testimony of a dealer from Beaumont, 
Tex., who was canceled after he failed to 
get the percentage of price class which his 
factory thought he should have. By how 
much did he fail? By one car. This par- 
ticular dealer has written his factory many, 
many times regarding bootleg cars being sold 
in his area. He sent them the serial num- 
bers and all necessary information so that 
the bootlegger could be identified by the 
factory. He received no reply. The sub- 
committee heard testimony that dealers in 
the low freight rate areas of Chicago and 
Detroit boasted of the cars they were boot- 
legging in distant areas, while other dealers 
in the same areas couldn’t get deliveries. 
We heard of dealers being franchised in 
towns of 25—I repeat 25—population, so 
that they could sell in nearby metropolitan 
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territories. These stimulator dealers sold 
from superservice gas stations and sheet-iron 
barns with no service department, leaving 
the loss on warranty work to be assumed by 
old-time, conscientious dealers who had 
spent thousands of dollars in securing equip- 
ment to do such work. 

What did we hear about phantom freight? 
We heard freight experts, employed by the 
National Automobile Dealers Association, 
estimate that the American public and au- 
tomobile dealers were being charged more 
than $200 million a year in excess of freight 
costs by Ford Motor Co. and General Motors 
Corp. To be specific, General Motors Corp. 
admitted a profit of $151 million a year from 
freight alone. Ford Motor Co. admitted $50 
to $60 million a year. Also, they admitted 
that the freight differential between the De- 
troit area and outlying sections of the coun- 
try, which in some cases were just as close 
as assembly plants, was a factor in boot- 
legging. 

What did the subcommittee hear about 
the third point of our study—Bad factory 
relations and bad contracts? Just like boot- 
legging and phantom freight go hand in 
hand, so do factory relations and contracts. 
I've already told you of some of the testi- 
mony the subcommittee received regarding 
cancellation pressure the factory is able to 
put on the dealer so that the dealer bootlegs 
cars. But more serious than that perhaps 
was the testimony about how the dealer was 
unable to sell his business at a fair price, 
even if he had bona fide offers from good 
faith purchasers. 

Factories maintained that their dealers 
are independent businessmen with their own 
individual investments. The dealers have 
their own individual investments all right. 
But what kind of an independent business- 
man is it that can’t sell his own investment 
on the open market? 

Franchises in most towns mean economic 
life or death to the owner of the business. 
The constant threat of cancellation or com- 
petition from newly enfranchised dealers in 
the same community, or the humiliation of 
a once free and independent businessman, 
is a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
manufacturer, and fear crept into the hearts 
of these thousands of free-born American 
small-business men. The fact that over one- 
fourth—and I think this is important—of 
the 20,000 dealers who answered our ques- 
tionnaires failed to sign their names was 
sufficient evidence that this fear of economic 
retaliation existed, even without the testi- 
mony which we received confirming the fact. 

We heard that dealers were requested to 
make gifts of diamond rings and palomino 
ponies to zone and factory personnel—the 
men on whose whims the economic life of 
the dealers depended. The striking thing 
about this testimony was that these were 
not isolated cases, by any means. 

What did the subcommittee hear of the 
fourth subject—that of finance and credit? 
We heard that the tremendous skyrocketing 
of automobile credit—its increase by 40 per- 
cent in the year 1955—from 10 billion to 
14 billion, came at the same time that the 
sales race did. We heard that with the 
highly respectable, responsible General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. at the lead, 
finance companies had expanded their terms 
from 2 to 3 years, and now to 4 years. We 
have a perfect example of the effect of last 
year’s wild credit jag on which the automo- 
bile industry embarked. Right now custo- 
mers are so heavily in debt with new cars, 
bought last year, that the car market all 
over the United States has dropped by 20 
to 50 percent. Certainly automobile 
credit has helped greatly in the matter of 
distributing cars. Without it we could not 
reach the market. But the destructive 
credit practices which have been growing up 
for the last year or two—with 3- or 4-year 
terms, and in some cases those are based 
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on phony balloon payments at the end—can 
ruin the future prosperity of the industry. 
Crazy credit terms during the year 1955, 
brought about by the mad race for first 
place, oversold the market in that year by 
a million cars, and now dealers are having 
to pay the piper with nearly a million un- 
sold new cars in inventory. In the credit 
race the factories have nothing to lose. 
They have their money before the car is 
even delivered to the dealer. As a matter of 
fact, the finance companies have very little 
to lose. The president of GMAC told us 
that only on 15 percent of its paper was that 
company responsible in case of default. 
Actually, it is your money. If the owner of 
that car goes to Mexico, you are there with 
a half a million or more in capital assets 
to pick up on the tab on whatever is due. 
Your name is on the back of those notes. 
They are playing poker with the dealer's 
money. 

This skyrocketing expansion of 40 percent 
from 10 billion to 14 billion outstanding 
automobile installment credit in the year 
1955, goes hand in hand with the fifth prob- 
lem which the subcommittee considered, 
that is, the problem of false advertising. 
Dealers told us they had to engage in it as 
a matter of self-protection. You are famil- 
iar with the ad giving a thousand dollars 
for anyone’s prewar car; giving three or four 
hundred dollars cash away with each pur- 
chase; trips to Paris; shares of stock, etc. 
You are familiar with the packing of prices 
on automobiles. One Pontiac dealer of 25 
years’ standing told us that his zone man- 
ager had insisted that dealers pack the price 
of new cars by exactly $225. He also told 
us the factories expected dealers to make 
their money from finance packs and insur- 
ance packs, and all the other antipublic prac- 
tices which go on with false advertising. 

George Romney, President of American 
Motors, and a real industrial statesman, de- 
scribed these methods as just like taking 
narcotics. One shot might be sufficient for 
this year, but next year it will take 2, and 
so on until the customer and the dealer are 
fully committed to more and more dope. 

These, then, were the things that the fac- 
tories saw and heard in the subcommittee’s 
hearings. They also heard nearly 50 Mem- 
bers of Congress come forth to testify about 
the sentiment of dealers in their areas, urg- 
ing the subcommittee to pass legislation to 
correct these abuses. We heard many other 
problems. I wish I had time to discuss them. 
We heard the problems of accessories, the 
problems of seat covers, the problems of 
special tools, the problems of unfinished cars 
coming from the assembly line in Detroit— 
incidentally, one dealer called cars nowadays 
do-it-yourself kits. I wish I had time to 
discuss them all, but I do not. We did 
discuss them all, however, in our 6 weeks of 
hearings, and the factories heard these 
things, perhaps for the first time. Not only 
did they hear these things, they promised to 
do something about them. Now, let’s talk 
for a minute about what the factories have 
promised to do since our committee began its 
study. 

First of all, all automobile manufacturing 
corporations have reduced freight charges to 
areas distant from Detroit. These charges 
were passed on to the dealer and to the car 
buyer, put into the finance of the car so 
that the customer had to pay interest on it 
and the dealer had to pick up the tab if 
the note went bad on repossession. Now 
they said they have cut this freight profit 
out. Of course, at the same time all factories 
raised the basic price of their cars. The 


committee is still interested in finding out 
whether the revenue gained by the increase 
in the list prices more than offsets the reve- 
nues lost by the freight decreases. 
Actually, between the companies this has 
been of great benefit in the competitive pic- 
No longer will the smaller manufac- 
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turers, who have no outlying assembly plants 
and thus make no profit on freight, be at a 
freight profit disadvantage in the competi- 
tive market because of freight. So long as 
Ford and General Motors made an extra $200 
million a year on freight to spend on adver- 
tising and other things they had a competi- 
tive edge over Chrysler, American Motors, and 
Studebaker-Packard. 

Next, all automobile manufacturers have 
condemned the practice of bootlegging. 
Ford and General Motors Corp. have publicly 
announced that they will take positive steps 
to eliminate bootlegging of their products. 
Heretofore they have always hidden behind 
the antitrust laws and said they could not. 
It is very significant that they now tell us 
they will take action. 

Presidents of both Ford and General Mo- 
tors have made strong, positive statements 
condemning false and misleading advertis- 
ing and the Committee is informed that 
positive steps have been taken by both com- 
panies to monitor advertising which reflects 
on the goodwill of their product. It is sig- 
nificant that finally, after all these years, 
they have seen fit to step in. 

On the problem of price packing, both 
Ford and General Motors have condemned 
its use, as well as the smaller manufacturers. 
If price packing is controlled and stopped, 
or even slowed down, this one thing will 
justify the existence of the subcommittee. 

These corporations have also announced 
that they are opposed to gifts, which might 
influence the business decisions of the fac- 
tory representatives. 

Perhaps the most significant announce- 
ment of all is the formation of top manage- 
ment dealer relations positions. General 
Motors Corp. has announced its appointment 
of Ivan Wiles as vice president in charge of 
dealer relations. Henry Ford II announced 
that he has appointed a dealer policy board 
consisting of his brother, Benson Ford, as 
chairman, Walker Williams and Arthus 8S. 
Hatch. In both of these arrangements the 
assignments will be full-time responsibili- 
ties, and I hope that no Ford or General 
Motors dealer will be reluctant to call upon 
these men who have been appointed as your 
representatives at top management. I un- 
derstand that Chrysler has recently made a 
similar appointment. Studebaker-Packard 
and American Motors have also promised to 
hold meetings between top management and 
dealers to work out closer liaison. 

In the finance area, General Motors has 
announced its new Release From Liability 
Plan, under which a dealer may maintain 
a reserve with the company of 3 percent min- 
imum and 6 percent maximum—of out- 
standings—and be relieved of any further 
liability. Any excess is given back to the 
dealer. Ford Motor Co. has announced 
its intention to study ways of helping its 
dealers with finance, both retail and whole- 
sale—this for the first time in nearly 20 
years. 

False registrations have been condemned 
by all companies. 

A major announcement by the Ford Motor 
Co. is in its method of billing. Insofar as 
possible, payment will be due on the day 
vehicles are scheduled to reach dealerships, 
rather than on the day of shipment from 
assembly plants. I hope other manufactur- 
ers take this step, too. 

Direct mail costs are to be assumed by 
General Motors, instead of requiring that 
these costs be borne by the dealer. 

General Motors has announced that it will 
set up no new dealer points this year. We 
assume that this means that the so-called 
stimulator dealer, with a gravel lot and a 
sheet iron building, will not be placed in 
competition with dealers of long standing 
and downtown overhead, 

General Motors has announced the ap- 
pointment of an umpire rumored to be an 
ex-Federal judge, to supersede the dealer- 
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relations board in cancellation cases, which 
previously acted as prosecutor, judge, and 
jury. 

Possibly in order to soften the blow of im- 
mediate cancellation of franchise upon the 
death of a dealer, General Motors has insti- 
tuted a billion-dollar group life insurance 
plan, which would allow dealers under 65 to 
be able to obtain $100,000 worth of life 
insurance without medical examination. 
Part of the cost of the policy will be shared 
by General Motors. 

Also, General Motors has announced a 
program under which it may allow the widow 
to participate in the dealership for a 5-year 
period. 

Ford Motors has also announced that it is 
studying such a plan, including health and 
hospitalization and pension plans. 

Henry Ford, II, is in the process at the 
present time of holding meetings with deal- 
ers all over the United States. Perhaps some 
of you have attended one of these meetings. 
I urge every Ford dealer to speak with all 
candor and frankness with Mr. Ford and his 
top assistants in helping to forge a factory- 
dealer plan which will return the basic ele- 
ment of fair play to the business. 

Both Ford and General Motors have an- 
nounced they are giving dealers a 5-year 
contract, to be terminated by the company 
only for cause. 

With regard to the new General Motors 
contract, we are assured that the company 
is: 1. Assuming the full cost for warranty 
adjustment. This means that on warranty 
work done by the dealer, he could charge 
100 percent of the flat rate on labor and 
costs, plus 10 percent on materials. Ford 
also has adopted such a plan, I understand. 
2. Granting of a larger allowance on new 
cars of the preceding model year, remaining 
in stock, when a new model is announced. 
The allowance will now apply to all new cars 
in stock at that time. Previously, it applied 
only to a given percentage of cars sold 3. 
Doubling the allowance under the GM ob- 
solescense plan. Dealers may return 4 per- 
cent of the parts ordered in the previous 2 
years. 4. Increasing from 30 to 90 days the 
period within which purchased parts may be 
returned to the factory. 5. Assistance in 
protection for the dealer, with respect to dis- 
posal of his premises and leasehold, in the 
event of termination. 6. Extending the 
policy and the agreement under which a 
son or son-in-law may succeed the dealer- 
ship in the event of the death or incapacity 
of the dealer, to include any qualified person 
active in the business who is nominated by 
the dealer to succeed him. 7. Making it pos- 
sible for a dealer to provide that his widow 
has a financial interest in the dealership for 
a period up to 5 years after the death of her 
husband. 8. Including a detailed provision 
in the contract for evaluating dealer sales 
performance, based on all factors, including 
local conditions affecting his dealership 
operation, either favorably or adversely. 9. 
Increasing the factory contribution to co- 
operative advertising funds used in national 
media. 10. Incorporating in the contract a 
clause providing for maintenance of a high 
standard of ethics in local dealer advertising. 
11. Broadening provisions for repurchase of 
parts and special tools, upon termination of 
an agreement. 12. Improving the language 
of the contract in the interest of simplifica- 
tion. 13. Making many other changes in the 
contract, including the elimination of many 
clauses, all designed to improve the docu- 
ment as a whole. 

Now these are the changes which have 
come about since the subcommittee insti- 
tuted its study more than a year ago. These 
are the changes that have come about since 
the factories told us that we were seeing 
ghosts in the dark, that there was really no 
reason for concern, that the only dealers who 
were disturbed were those who were unable 
to brook the free tide of competition. 
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In all fairness to the factories and in all 
sincerity, I want to say this: It takes an even 
bigger man to do something about it, when 
he sees that he has been mistaken. I funda- 
mentally believe that the lines of communi- 
cation between the ivory tower in Detroit and 
the shock troops, the dealers in the field, were 
in sad need of repair, and that these men had 
to be convinced that there was even a prob- 
lem. I think they are big enough men and 
sincere enough men to do something about it. 
They have already stated that they would. 
I believe that they will. 


But in closing, I would like to quote the 
words of the president of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association in his testimony 
before the subcommittee. This is what Carl 
E. Fribley, president of the NADA, told us 
about the new climate of factory dealer 
relations: 


“If the management of this corporation 
could decide one Wednesday or Thursday 
afternoon to operate that way, certainly an- 
other management a few years from now on 
the same Wednesday or Thursday afternoon 
* * * could turn around and change the 
course 180 degrees, and that is what I re- 
ferred to in my football analogy: of possibly 
(passing) ground rules, so that each side will 
continue to have 4 downs to make 10 yards— 
so that there will not be a change once it is 
established.” 


I must admit that I am tempted to agree 
with Mr. Fribley. If these companies have, 
in fact, learned their lesson and decided to 
play by rules which are fair and square, what 
can be their objection to allowing a dealer 
to submit the question of cause to the 
courts? If they are serious in their promise 
not to force dealers to take too many cars and 
not to discriminate against a dealer because 
he fails in their judgment to take enough 
cars, what objection can there be to such leg- 
islation? If they intend to no longer make 
morally indefensible profits in the guise of 
phantom freight charges, what can be their 
objection to legislation preventing them from 
making such profits? 


These are the problems that I will leave 
with you. I sincerely hope that you will let 
the Congress know what you think of them, 
and what you think the Congress ought to do, 
and above all, I would urge you to keep soli- 
darity in your ranks, and resist any attempt 
to divide the dealer organizations among 
themselves, for this is the principal method 
by which dealers can lose all. If you dis- 
agree on some matters, such as territorial 
security, I suggest you pass that by and come 
up with programs on which you can agree. 
If you do this, I feel sure the Congress will 
give great weight to the views of you people 
who represent the cornerstone of the Ameri- 
can small business free enterprise system. 





Organization for Trade Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE,OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include an 
analysis of the constitutionality of Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation—OTC, 
and General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—GATT, by our former and dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hon, Samuel B. 
Pettengill. 

The article is as follows: 
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My objection to GATT is not that Iama 
Smoot-Hawley high protection man. I am 
not. I voted for the Reciprocal Trade Act 
of 1934. In my book, Jefferson, the Forgot- 
ten Man, written in 1938, I stated my belief 
that the higher tariff walls erected during 
the 1920’s were a contributing cause of the 
worldwide collapse of 1929. 

Iam against GATT for a larger reason than 
protection or free trade, high tariffs or low. 
I am against GATT because it is part and 
parcel of international socialism, one-world- 
ism, and the slow surrender of American 
sovereignty to aliens whom we can neither 
elect nor defeat. 

Whether any tariff on foreign goods should 
be lowered or raised, that decision should 
be kept in the hands of officials elected by 
and responsible to the American people. If 
our industrialists, workmen, or farmers think 
any tariff is too low, they ought not to be 
required to argue their case before foreign- 
ers in a foreign city. They should need go 
no farther than to the Capitol of their own 
country and submit their case to a jury of 
their peers. If a mistake is made there, it 
can be corrected there and by Officials re- 
sponsible to those who claim to be hurt. If 
a mistake is made elsewhere, it may be per- 
manent. 

Article 1 of the Bill of Rights guarantees 
the American people the right to petition 
their own “Government for the redress of 
grievances,” not a foreign government nor 
an international governmental body on 
which our country will have only 1 vote in 
85 or more votes. 

Ours is a representative form of govern- 
ment in which the representatives are 
American citizens. 

We were once governed from London. We 
got rid of that government. Are we to be 
governed again from London, or from Paris, 
Rome, Geneva, or Moscow? I am for making 
the Declaration of Independence permanent. 
Have the results of 242 world wars proved 
so beneficial to us as to justify the abandon- 
ment of American independence and sov- 
ereignty? 

Sovereignty is the supreme and independ- 
ent power or authority to govern a nation. 
It is the power to decide the policies and 
execute the laws that govern a people and 
their affairs. Sovereignty must always be in 
some hands and the question is whether any 
part of American sovereignty should be 
placed in any other than American hands. 

Abraham Lincoln spoke to this question in 
1854. He said: “I insist that if there is any- 
thing which it is the duty of the whole peo- 
ple to never entrust to any hands but their 
own, that thing is the preservation and per- 
petuity of their own liberties and institu- 
tions.” 

Has anything happened in our lifetime to 
warrant our disregarding Lincoln's advice? 

The Constitution says that “all legislative 
powers’’ which are granted the Federal Gov- 
ernment are vested in Congress. Congress 
can delegate none of its legislative powers. 
After laying down the policy, and after erect- 
ing a clear standard to which the executive 
must conform, Congress can of course dele- 
gate administrative powers. In fact it must 
of necessity do so, else it would itself be 
usurping executive power. But Congress 
can delegate nothing which involves a dis- 
cretion as to what the law shall be. 

Be it noted that a tariff, whether it be 
prescribed unilaterally by an act of Congress, 
or is arrived at by an executive reciprocal 
agreement of the President with the agents 
of a foreign power, is a law. It is something 
which people must obey. A tariff is an ex- 
ercise of legislative power which under the 
Constitution is vested in Congress alone. 
Congress alone has power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” Article 1, sec- 
tion 8 of the Constitution. 

The constitutional aspects of tariff making 
in general and GATT in particular have been 
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powerfully presented by Mr. Lennox P. Mc- 
Lendon, Esq. in a brief filed before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives entitled “The Legal Sweep of H. R. 
5550.” I shall not repeat his arguments nor 
attempt to enlarge on them. I confine my 
thought to the historic developments of our 
free institutions since 1776 and the diver- 
gence therefrom of GATT, and of those who 
favor GATT. 

George Washington asked in his Farewell 
Address, “Why quit our own to stand on for- 
eign ground? Why, by interweaving our des- 
tiny with that of any part of Europe, entan- 
gle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, hu- 
mor, or caprice?” Why, indeed? 

GATT embraces not Europe alone, but en- 
tangles our peace and prosperity in the am- 
bitions, rivalship, and interests of 34 other 
nations all over the world, all of whom have 
their own axes to grind. 

The State Department has said that 
“GATT is the most comprehensive interna- 
tional agreement ever negotiated for the re- 
duction of barriers to and hence for the ex- 
pansion of world trade.” Note that it says 
“y-orld trade,” not our own part of world 
trade. The old-time philosophy of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, stated in the Preamble 
of the Constitution, was that it is the busi- 
ness of the American Government to pro- 
mote the interests of the American people. 
If that rule were still followed, one might 
view the present question in a different light. 

But that is no longer true. The mass hal- 
lucination is now dominant in Government 
circles that the United States is a charitable 
organization for the benefit of 2'4 billion 
people. This mental derangement is now of 
epidemic proportions, and its contagion in- 
fects leaders of both parties. The State De- 
partment is on record that “There is no 
longer any real distinction between domestic 
and foreign affairs.” That is the tipoff, the 
warning bell. 

It is in this murky and alien atmosphere 
that we must judge what the proponents of 
GATT and OTC intend to do, if Congress 
gives them its blessing. 

There is nothing in the above quotations 
from Lincoln and Washington that dero- 
gates from Jefferson's words: “Peace, friend- 
ship, and commerce with all nations.” Jef- 
ferson believed in international commerce. 
Look at all the stuff he brought over from 
France. Since 1789, the American people, 
both with their old-time clipper ships and in 
many other ways, expanded American com- 
merce with all the world’s people, and on a 
tremendous scale. 

But they did so as the Constitution intend- 
ed and without interweaving our destiny 
with any form of world government, or sur- 
rendering any part of American sovereignty 
to foreign hands. 

No one objects to private enterprisers or 
public officials negotiating with foreigners 
about international trade. This we have 
done for a century and a half, but always 
subject to the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to approve, reject, or modify. Has 
our Constitution been such a failure as to 
now excuse the use of devious ways to side- 
track it? 

GATT and the OTC, if once legalized, can, 
however, make rules, binding as law on its 
members on matters not only directly con- 
trolling the flow of world trade, but on do- 
mestic matters which affect world trade. 
Note this well. In short, GATT and OTC 
can affect the jobs of every worker and 
farmer in America. Moreover, GATT has 
the power of self-amendment—that is, it 
could, if once legalized, enlarge its powers 
without an action or approval by Congress. 

Do we want to get ourselves in this bear- 
trap? 
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It is time for the American people to stop, 
look, and listen. GATT is proposed in a far 
different prevailing political atmosphere and 
philosophy of government than the Recipro- 
cal Tariff Act of 1934. That act went to the 
extreme limit of the power of Congress with 
respect to its responsibility to act as the 
governing body of the American people on 
matters of foreign trade. Its constitution- 
ality has never been passed on judicially. 
Assuming that it is constitutional, as I 
thought it was when I voted for it, it has 
certain advantages over the logrolling pro- 
cedures under which tariff laws were for- 
merly written on the floor of the House and 
Senate. 

However, in 1934 no one in high office was 
arguing for the surrender of any part of 
American sovereignty to foreign govern- 
ments. The law then passed contemplated 
bilateral negotiations only, our Nation with 
one other nation at a time. In such nego- 
tiations there was no possibility of being 
outvoted. The power to say “Yes” or “No” re- 
mained securely in American hands. 

GATT, however, calls for a vast complex 
of multilateral negotiations with many na- 
tions in a sort of world superlegislature 
where we have 1 vote in 35 or more votes. 
This is a horse of a different color, a Trojan 
horse. Once wrapped up in this spider web, 
it will be difficult indeed to recapture any 
independence of action. 


But more important is the difference in 
the political climate now prevailing as 
against the philosophy that then prevailed. 
It is necessary to understand how far and 
how foreign our leaders have gone in their 
thinking since 1934, I refer, of course, to such 
men as President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Dulles, and Mr. Harold Stassen on the Re- 
publican side, and Messrs. Stevenson, Ke- 
fauver, and Harriman on the Democratic 
side. Everyone of them is for some sort of 
world government, limited though it may 
be. They would all limit American sover- 
eignty to a greater or less extent. The $55 
billion of foreign aid since 1945 and the 
effort to continue it, perhaps forever, shows 
the sort of thinking that will dominate 
GATT. 

In his book, Crusade for Europe, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, after reviewing the opera- 
tion of the joint military forces in Europe 
which he commanded, has this to say on 
page 477: “A firm agreement (is required) 
that in disputes between nations a central 
and joint agency, after examination of the 
facts, shall decide the justice of the case by 
majority vote and thereafter shall have the 
power and the means to enforce its de- 
cisions.” Note those words “majority vote.” 

The Reciprocal Trade Act of 1934 was to 
promote American imports and exports. 
GATT goes far beyond these objectives. It 
plans to insure full employment worldwide; 
insure equal access to resources; develop 
undeveloped countries; raise standards of 
living and create effective demand for the 
world’s goods by redistributing the world’s 
wealth. 

Contrary to protecting American interests, 
GATT would consider and decide what share 
of a country’s market of a given product 
belongs to other countries; which other 
countries are entitled to supply that share; 
what is a country’s fair share of the world’s 
raw materials or other products in short 
supply. Under GATT foreigners will ask: 
“What is our fair share of what you have?” 

It is international planning and governing 
on a grandiose scale, and will be largely at 
our expense. It calls for the worldwide so- 
cialization, in greater or less degree, of all 
trade, resources, and wealth. If approved, it 
will be another spike in the coffin, now under 
construction, of American constitutional 
government, 


June 27 
April 12: National Health Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution call- 
ing for the establishment of the 12th 
day of April of each year as National 
Health Day. We have witnessed in the 
past few decades the increasing interest 
of the Federal Government in the im- 
provement of the health of all of our 
citizens and in the elimination of disease. 
The war which is constantly being waged 
against the destructive diseases which 
afflict both the mind and the body is, I 
am sure, the only war, be it hot or cold, 
which honestly commends itself to the 
hearts, souls, and minds not only of the 
people of this Nation but of the peoples 
of the world. The continual struggle to 
conquer the many dire illnesses and dis- 
eases to which man is still subject is the 
greatest battle remaining for man 
against nature. 

We have, not only in the United States 
but elsewhere in the world, vast resources 
of people skilled and trained in scientific 
research, investigation and analysis and 
the utilization of those resources is still 
required to aid in the conquest of disease. 
In addition, vast sums of money together 
with nationwide and worldwide correla- 
tion of experimental data and progress 
are needed to supply the weapons for the 
successful conquest of disease. 


The resolution which I have today 
introduced, for appropriate reference in 
the House, would set aside the 12th day 
of April of each year for the purpose 
of a public dedication in the never-end- 
ing struggle for improvement in our Na- 
tion’s health. It would invite the 
medical profession, the press, and all 
agencies and: individuals interested in 
the national program to unite together 
in a concerted effort to impress upon 
the people the necessity and the value 
of our Federal Government’s interest in 
national health. 


The reasons for the designation of the 
12th day of April are rather simple. In 
the first place, that day is the birthdate 
of our late President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, who, perhaps more than any 
other President in our Nation’s history, 
oriented our thinking and our efforts to 
the need for a national health program. 
The crippling paralysis from which he 
suffered was well known to everyone in 
the world. His personal interest and his 
efforts to eliminate the dread disease, 
infantile paralysis, caused him to found 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. The annual March of Dimes 
is not only a yearly drive to aid the 
foundation, but acts also as a memorial 
to his memory and to his ability to lead 
a useful and dedicated public life despite 
his affliction. 


In the second place, the 12th day of 
April became the day on which the en- 
tire world was informed of the results 
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of a study made on the effect of the use 
of the Salk vaccine in the reduction, 
and perhaps eventually the elimination, 
of paralytic polio. The contribution 
which Dr. Salk has made to our Nation’s 
health cannot be measured—each of us 
knows that countless children have been 
saved from a crippling disease. The 
discovery of the Salk vaccine is perhaps 
the outstanding health contribution of 
our lifetime, and the day upon which 
the Francis report was issued will serve 
as a constant reminder of the great 
strides that can be made by scientific 
research to eliminate the as yet uncon- 
quered illnesses of man. 

These two reasons, then, would indi- 
cate that the 12th day of April is, indeed, 
the proper day for the observance of a 
National Health Day. 

I respectfully request the support of 
each Member of the House for the reso- 
lution which I have introduced. 





The President’s Plan for Medical Insur- 
ance for Federal Employees Is a Fla- 
grant Act of Favoritism Toward Big 
Insurance Companies and Tends To- 
ward Monopoly in the Health Insur- 
ance Field 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 29, 1956, I commented 
on a report of a Federal interagency 
committee relating to the health services 
to Federal employees. I said at that 
time that the report showed that al- 
though adequate employee health serv- 
ices are available in many Federal es- 
tablishments, inadequate services or no 
service at all are available to a substan- 
tial number of employees. It is believed 
that some heads of agencies neither fully 
realize the value of such health pro- 
grams nor realize the extent to which 
they exist in private employment. 

Recently, the administration has rec- 
ommended to the Congress a very limited 
proposal to help provide for a part of 
major medical expenses for the employ- 
ees as an amendment to the Federal Em- 
ployees Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954. It is my belief that this proposal 
is entirely inadequate. What is needed, 
I believe, is legislation which would pro- 
vide basic protection against routine 
medical expenses. In such a plan, the 
costs should be borne equally by the Fed- 
eral Government and by the employees. 
Medical, surgical, and hospital care 
should be provided with a payroll deduc- 
tion for the employee portion of the cost. 
In addition, the use of nonprofit medical 
service plans, where they are available, 
should be encouraged. 

In this connection I would like to take 
this occasion to point out that the policy 
resolution adopted at the AFL-CIO 
merger convention relating to Federal 
employees called for a— 
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Hospital and medical insurance program 
for Federal employees with employee repre- 
sentation in administration of plan and 
Federal Government to underwrite at least 
50 percent of the total cost, and with ad- 
ministrative principles consistent with those 
approved by the AFL-CIO for administra- 
tion of health and welfare funds negotiated 
with employers in private industry. 


I would like to say that my reasons for 
opposing the administration’s medical 
insurance plan are as follows: 

First. The proposal is a flagrant act 
of favoritism toward private commercial 
insurance carriers and tends toward 
monopoly in the health insurance field. 

Second. The major medical expense 
plan proposed by the administration dis- 
criminates against the lower paid Fed- 
eral employees. The great majority of 
Federal employees receive less than $5,- 
000 per year. Many of these employees 
have no basic health services and many 
others have only the very minimum cov- 
erage. 

Third. Few if any of these low income 
employees would receive any return 
from such a major medical insurance 
plan as the administration proposes be- 
cause they cannot afford the expense of 
medical, surgical, and hospital care to 
the extent of the deductibles proposed: 
namely, $100 medical, $250 surgical, and 
$500 hospital for each individual. 

Fourth. The medical insurance plan 
put forward by the present administra- 
tion does not encourage preventive medi- 
cal care which is so desirable. Rather, 
it discourages such care-by providing for 
large deductions of charges as mentioned 
previously. The provision that benefits 
start only after other insurance or serv- 
ices are fully met is discriminatory and 
it discourages comprehensive basic 
health care and penalizes those who are 
already providing themselves with com- 
prehensive medical care. 

Fifth. The administration plan, even 
after the large deductibles, provides only 
partial indemnity for medical and hos- 
pital expenses of exceptional or severe 
illness. 

Sixth. The coverage provided in the 
administration plan for retired employ- 
ees is even more limited in that they 
are required to pay the first $200 of medi- 
cal care and are given no reimbursement 
for hospitalization. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve this proposal for major medical 
insurance put forward by the adminis- 
tration puts the cart before the horse or, 
as someone said the other day, it finishes 
the roof before the foundations have 
even been laid. 

On the other hand, if a program such 
as I propose is adopted, namely, 50-per- 
cent participation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment plus payroll deduction for the 
employee’s share of the cost for basic 
medical, surgical, and hospital care, the 
cost of a major medical program to sup- 
plement the basic program would be 
drastically reduced. 

No layman can estimate the cost of 
the President’s program because it is so 
entwined with the reserves in the life- 
insurance program. 

Let me make myself perfectly clear. 
I am not opposed to a major medical- 
insurance program but it is quite clear 
that a basic health program of the type 
I propose should come first. 
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I believe that my position parallels 
that of the representatives of the Blue 
Cross hospital service plan, the Blue 
Shield medical service plan, Group 
Health Association, the International 
Association of Machinists AFL-CIO, and 
perhaps other organizations. 

For these reasons, I am introducing a 
bill to provide the kind of basic program 
which I feel should be enacted into law 
before the administration program is 
adopted by the Congress. 

This legislation, I might add, was 
largely developed by the International 
Association of Machinists AFL-CIO and 
I want to commend William H. Ryan, 
president and legislative representative 
of district No. 44, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists AFL-CIO, for his 
leadership in this matter, 





United Nations Failure in Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting an editorial from 
the New York Times under date of June 
25 entitled “Six Years in Korea.” It 
points out that it was just 6 years ago 
on last Monday that the Communist in- 
vasion of South Korea began. Since that 
time the United States has poured Amer- 
ican life and treasure into a venture that 
is still greatly in doubt. 

After 6 years while the United Na- 
tions carries the-responsibility to estab- 
lish a free and unified Korea, it has failed 
to move in that direction. Its incom- 
petency under present conditions is cause 
for great regret among those people who 
feel that the United Nations is a force 
for peace in the world. 

The editorial follows: 

Six YEARS IN KOREA 

On June 25, 1950, 6 years ago today, the 
Communists from the north struck at the 
Republic of Korea. It was a powerful inva- 
sion in force designed to put an end, once 
and for all, to Korean liberty and to the 
young Government that had been set up 
under the sponsorship of the United Nations. 

Led by the United States, the United Na- 
tions took prompt action and rallied to meet 
the assault. In that connection it is worth 
noting that the official history of the Soviet 
Union no longer charges that the United 
States launched the Korean attack, but states 
merely that the United States intervened in 
a Korean civil war. The fact was that the 
Republic’s forces were little more than a 
constabulary and that the United Nations 
forces were largely an improvisation to meet 
an assault that had been long planned and 
skillfully prepared. 

At that stage, however, the most impor- 
tant single factor was moral rather than 
military. The United Nations had actually 
taken a forceful action to resist an aggres- 
sion. All of us felt that we had gained some~- 
thing in self-respect and the United Nations 
gained a new lease on life. 

Fighting in the field went on for about $ 
years. The Communist attack was repelled, 
but because of a variety of factors, most of 
them political within the United Nations it- 
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self, the eventual result was a stalemate. In 
July of 1953 an armistice was signed. 

Three years of frustration have followed. 
The armistice terms have been consistently 
violated by the Communists. Indeed, the 
United States Congress has had testimony 
that the violations began on the very day the 
armistice was signed. The machinery for 
supposedly neutral inspection of the north 
and south to assure the carrying out of the 
truce terms has now broken down and the 
United Nations has been obliged to insist 
that spurious neutrals, such as Poles and 
Czechs, withdraw from the free Republic. 

Meanwhile, the attempt to unify the pen- 
insula by peaceful means has also failed. A 
conference was held in Geneva 2 years ago, 
which was supposed to explore this possi- 
bility. There was not the slightest indica- 
tion that the Communists had any intention 
of permitting a free election in Korea, and 
the conference reached no conclusion. 

After 6 such years the United Nations is 
still committed to the establishment of a 
free, unified, and democratic Korea. There 
can be no compromise with such a commit- 
ment. Free government exists in the Re- 
public in the south. The north is still the 
puppet of the Soviet Union—Stalin’s death 
did not change that—and of the Red Chi- 
nese. It is inconceivable that members of 
the United Nations can forsake their ideals 
to the extent that they would permit the 
free nation to disappear, or that they can 
make a mockery of their own protestation by 
abandoning the idea that Korea must be 
united and that Korea must be free. 





Address of Hon. John J. Rooney, Member 
of Congress, at Commencement Exer- 
cises of Bay Ridge High School Held at 
Brooklyn Technical High School Audi- 
torium, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 25, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, last night 
at the 84th commencement exercises of 
Bay Ridge High School, held at the 
auditorium of Brooklyn Technical High 
School Brooklyn, N. Y., our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Rooney], had the great privilege of 
delivering the address to the graduates. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include Mr. Rooney’s address on 
this occasion as well as the program of 
the ceremonies, the names of the gradu- 
ating class of June 1956, and the names 
of those who received highest scholastic 
honors, scholarships, and awards: 
Avpress BY Hon, JOHN J. ROONEY, OF NEW 

York 

Miss Fitzpatrick, Reverend Mouland, dis- 
tinguished guests, members of the faculty, 
the class of June 1956, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is always a pleasant occasion for a Mem- 
ber of Congress to be asked to give a speech, 
but I feel particularly good when I am asked 
in behalf of a high-school group. It proves 
that the virtue of courage is still one of the 
prime qualities of youth. It has ever been to 
the discredt of men that as they grow older, 
they tend to lose some of that youthful cour- 
age, enthusiasm, and optimism, for it is then, 
more than ever, that they need those very 
qualities. But youth, too, has a lack of some 
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of the things that are of importance in adult 
society—experience, self-discipline, and a 
sense of dedication. These can only be ac- 
quired with the passage of time. You can be 
sure, though, that you will gain these at- 
tributes if you will keep the goal ever in 
sight. 

Now, we are not all endowed with the same 
potentialities. It has always been so. Some 
of you are destined to become professional 
women and professional men; others, states- 
men or states women; more of you, house- 
wives; and still others, businesswomen and 
artisans. It is not important into what field 
you turn your endeavors as long as you exert 
yourselves to do the best possible in the job 
that you have chosen. It’s similar to the 
story of the judge who was hearing the case 
against an elderly man who had been con- 
victed of robbery for the seventh or eighth 
time. The judge, knowing that the man was 
an habitual criminal, and as such would be a 
threat to society, sentenced him to a total of 
20 years in State’s prison. 

“But, judge,” said the thief, “I’m 65 years 
old. I can’t possibly serve out a sentence of 
20 years.” 

“That may be true,” said the judge, under- 
standingly, “but do the best you can.” 

Those are sound words for all of us to heed. 
Do the best you can. Our great country is 
made up of people from all walks of life, 
from all income levels, from all intelligence 
levels. The tremendous advantage we have 
over many other countries of the world is 
that each one of us has equal power at the 
polls and equal justice before the law. You 
may think it a little early to start thinking 
about the responsibilities of citizenship, but 
the best time to prepare for any future job 
is now. It takes practice and perseverance 
to gain the experience needed to do any task 
well. In fact, the only jobI can think of off- 
hand where you must be perfect from the 
very first try is parachute jumping. Pre- 
serving democratic principles, fortunately, is 
not quite this demanding, but the results of 
not learning how to Keep them can be just as 
fatal. We, all of us Americans, have a tre- 
mendous responsibility not only to ourselves 
and our families, but to the rest of the world 
that still lingers in chains, and to future gen- 
erations yet unborn. We have received the 
inheritance of freedom from our forefathers 
who fought and died to preserve it for us. 
It is only right that we pass it on intact. 

What then can you do to fulfill your role as 
good citizens? You can do much, You can 
start right now. As you go out the doors 
of this auditorium tonight, you will be leav- 
ing one phase of your life behind you for- 
ever. The next will have already begun, 
and it is up to you whether it shall lead to 
the peaceful world that man has not known 
to this time, or whether it shall stagger 
blindly along in the well-worn paths of the 
past. There is not one good reason, in this 
world under God, for believeing that wars 
are inevitable; that depressions will visit us 
periodically; or that crime is a necessary 
evil. True, throughout history there have 
been periods of two or three hundreds of 
years when the world seemed to stagnate, 
or seemed bent on self-destruction. How- 
ever, there have also been times when man- 
kind seemed kildled with the spirit of en- 
lightenment; the Golden Age of Greece, the 
Renaissance, the Elizabethan Age, and the 
period of the American Revolution are but a 
few examples. These are the eras that make 
use take pride in our membership in the 
human race, sweeping aside with the 
grandeur of their purpose the shameful 
memories of other ages. Shall we pessimis- 
tically say that their likes will never be seen 
again? Better we should turn in our mem- 
bership cards and take our places with the 
dumb, unthinking beasts, for progress of 
civilization can only come with optimism 
born of hope for better things. 

You have probably heard it said that the 
frontiers have all been conquered; that there 
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is no longer room for the pioneering spirit; 
that opportunities have lessened in scope 
since your grandfathers were young. Don’t 
you believe it. Your ancestors and mine had 
only to conquer natural obstacles. No one 
will deny that that takes courage, nor will 
anyone deny them the fame they justly de- 
serve. At the present time, even though 
the frontiers have no longer a geographic 
location, the challenge is all the more ex- 
citing. These new wastelands that must be 
conquered so that they will be productive 
are the wastlands of men’s and women’s 
minds. The cudgels must be taken up in 
the fight against intolerance, against bigotry, 
against those who would pervert our democ- 
racy to their own selfish ends. Although 
men have been exploring the fringe areas of 
these frontiers for hundreds of years, they 
are far from conquered. Here is where you 
can do much. Examine your own thoughts 
and attitudes. Keep those that you now 
have that are fine and noble. Keep those 
which you know are right for you and for 
others as well. This is a matter between 
you and your conscience—and I will not at- 
tempt to tell you what should be weeded out. 
This I will say. Examine all things in the 
clear light of reason, knowledge and moral- 
ity. Don’t be swept into following emo- 
tionally each new ism or*belief that people 
will try to force on you. Think for your- 
selves. 

Once you have determined the values that 
are worth fighting for, stick with them un- 
swervingly, just as long as they represent 
truth. This does not mean that you should 
close your ears to arguments that present 
the other side, for without knowing the op- 
position’s claims, you can never be sure 
that you are right * * * and not just being 
stubborn. You probably will not grow rich 
by following such a course; you very pos- 
sibly will not be popular with everyone; 
you undoubtedly will be very heartily dis- 
liked by some. Taking the long-term view, 
these things simply do not matter. The 
reward of a clear conscience is beyond price. 
Just remember this: when your conscience 
starts bothering you because of the beliefs 
that you hold, then it is time to start re- 
examining—for we are only human beings, 
and, as such, are not infallible. It is keep- 
ing this in mind that will make us tolerant 
of those who hold opinions that differ from 
ours. Only if we ourselves are understand- 
ing can we expect to guide others toward 
this virtue. 

The paths that lead to the attainment 
of the better qualities of man are not easy. 
They are not for those who believe that 
the world owes them a living merely because 
they didn’t ask to be born into it. They 
are not for those who become discouraged 
when presented with failure. They are, how- 
ever, for the group that has ever become 
the leaders; those who have determination, 
who have the courage to see things through 
to the end, and those who have become 
mature through the exercise of self-disci- 
pline. 

Discipline, perhaps one of the most im- 
portant learned qualities, has more to do 
with the molding of our character than any 
other factor. It can be said that more 
thoughtless, unethical, and criminal acts are 
committed because of lack of discipline 
than through lack of any other single qual- 
ity. Discipline is not the imposition of 
one’s will on another just because he or she 
can get away with it. Rather, it develops 
one so that he can take his proper place 
among his fellowmen. I know that many of 
you have balked at some of the disciplines 
imposed on you during your school career. 
I know this because we all have done so. 
This is a natural reaction among men whose 
animal instincts encourage freedom of ac- 
tion. It has resulted, at time, from a mis- 
interpretation of the word “democracy.” We 
must recognize, though, that even in a 
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democracy, all must give up something of 
their natural inclinations in order to give 
the whole of society a deeper feeling of se- 
curity. When we are young and inex- 
perienced, discipline must of necessity be im- 
posed upon us, but as soon as we learn 
to have mastery of ourselves, it becomes self- 
discipline. At that point, an imposed dis- 
cipline is no longer necessary. This is 
what we all hope and feel you have received 
at Bay Ridge High School. 

I have no fears about your knowledge of 
the subject matter that has been presented 
to you. It is to the credit of faculty mem- 
bers everywhere, who have been working 
under the handicaps of crowded classrooms 
that include a wider range of intelligence 
levels than at any time in the past, who in 
many areas have been working under the 
added handicap of inadequate pay sched- 
ules—it is to their credit that high school 
students graduating today have a much 
wider background in world affairs, and place 
higher on achievement tests than the same 
groups who graduated a generation ago. 

I mentioned earlier three of the qualities 
that you yourselves will have to develop 
now that you are going into the world as 
adults: experience, self-discipline, and a 
sense of dedication. Experience you will 
gain as you join the ranks of working men 
and women, the armed services, or the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Self-discipline 
should be the natural result of the restric- 
tions that have been imposed on you through 
your school career. What of dedication? 
Does this mean that you must choose one 
phase of life that you think needs chang- 
ing, and fight forevermore to see that it is 
changed? Not at all. A sense of dedication 
can be merely a belief in something bigger 
than yourself, something to which you are 
willing to devote time and effort without 
thought of monetary gains. It can be in the 
field of religion, or in opposing communism 
and ideas which you believe to be evil, or it 
can be in striving to raise the eenditions 
of your fellow man all over the world. It 
can be found in your parents who raised you 
with love, although at times you were any- 
thing but lovable; it can be found in your 
teachers who taught you in spite of your 
occasional unwillingness to learn; and it can 
be found, in its early stages, in each one of 
you tonight who harbors the hope for a 
better world to come. 

When you receive your diplomas tonight, 
your quest for knowledge has not ended. 
This is your commencement. Your search is 
just beginning. Keep looking for truth 
until, when you’re sure in your own mind 
that you have it, you can look anyone in the 
eye and say, “On these principles will I stake 
my life.” And though I fervently pray that 
no one here will be called upon to sacri- 
fice his or her life, it is better to die nobly 
free than live a slave to the whims of dicta- 
tors or tyrants. 

God bless you all, and may you and He 
working together bring this world to its 
rightful heritage of peace and prosperity. 


PROGRAM 
Music: Bay Ridge High School Orchestra, 
Miss Marie G. Petrullo, director. 
Processional: America—Our Heritage, 


Steele. 
Salute to the flag: Led by Theresa A. De- 


Pompa, president of grade; Marion Masefield, 
president of GO; Barbara A. Olesak, grade 
service leader. 

Invocation. Rev. Cyril Mouland, pastor, 
Christian Soldiers Church. 

The Lord’s Prayer, Malotte: Senior chorus. 

Greetings from the principal: Miss Eliza- 
beth T. Fitzpatrick. 

Hymn of Praise, Mozart: Senior class, Miss 
Lilian Chianta, director. 

Salutatorian: Marion Masefield. 
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Young and Foolish (Plain and Fancy), 
Hague-Horwitt: Senior class, Miss Marie Pe- 
trullo, director. 

Address to the graduates: Hon. Joun J. 
ROONEY, Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, 14th Congressional District. 

Valedictorian: Katherine Sgouros. 

It’s a Grand Night for Singing (State Fair), 
Rodgers and Hammerstein: Vocal solo, Har- 
a Rosenblum; accompanist, Dorothy Pelle- 
chia. 

Presentation of honors and awards: Miss 
Rose R. Restaino, administrative assistant; 
Mr. Charles E, O'Neill, administrative assist- 
ant. 

Parent-Teachers Association, Mr. William 
Kostecki, president: Scholarship awarded to 
Rita Hagman. 

Class of June 1956, Bay Ridge High School: 
Mrs. Ethel N. Sarafian, dean of senior class. 

Conferring of diplomas: Miss Elizabeth T. 
Fitzpatrick, Hon. John J. Rooney. 

Presentation of Arista Keys: Mary A. Ura- 
vic. 

Presentation of class gift: Theresa A. De- 
Pompa. 

Valedictorian of Bay Ridge Evening High 
School: William H. Truax. 

Presentation of honors and awards: Mr. 
William P. Mannix, dean of senior class, 
evening session. 

Class of June 1956, Bay Ridge Evening 
High School: Mr. Leopold J. DeMaio, teacher 
in charge of evening session. 

Conferring of diplomas: Miss Elizabeth T. 
Fitzpatrick. 

Recessional—School Song: Morris. 


GRADUATING CLASS OF JUNE 1956 


Rae Acquiviva, Joan D. Adeeb, Carmela 
Aiello, Carol Aievoli, Phyllis Alamia, Isolina 
Alicea, Carole Alioto, Rosemarie T. Allegretta, 
Eleanor C. Aloi, Annarose M. Alvaro, Marie T. 
Amante, Louise Amendola, Doris Andersen, 
Elizabeth Andersen, Esther Andersen, Anita 
Andresen, Anne Angelo, Frances Antino, 
Christine Apreda, Nina Arcuri, Molly Arizzo, 
Carmen Arrieta, Benedetta Arrigo, Rosemarie 
Ascrizzi, Mary Auletta, Marie Auteri, Arleen 
Avena, Barbara Babich, Lorraine Baloy, 
Laura Bandiera, Mary Ann Barletta, Anna 
Barone, Marilyn Barra, Jennie Barraco, Mary 
E. Barry, Frances Basile, Anna Bassolino, 
Dolores Batanjany, Phyllis Battiloro, Dorothy 
Battista, Gloria Bayard, Patricia Becker, 
Joan Beinert, Lucretia Beltrone, Rosanne 
Bencivenga, Alba Beneforte, Shirley Bensen, 
Mary Ara Bentivegna, Catherine Bergersen, 
Gladys Bernius, Greta Berntson, Linnea 
Berntson, Christina Beshara, Penelope 
Birlidis, Geraldine Bitetto, Michelina Biun- 
no, Virginia Biwer, Lucy Blanco, Rosalie 
Blasko, Rena Bloom, Louise Bocchicchio, 
Irene Bogdan, Frances Bonilla, Phyllis Botte, 
Ramona Bowen, Beryl Boyle, Carol Bredal, 
Anna Brett, Caroline Brockway, Nancy Brun. 
ner, Rosemarie Bruzzese, Elizabeth Buono- 
nato, Veronica Burulcich, Angela Burzi, 
Norma M. Byrne. 

Annamae Cacace, Alice Caccavo, Florence 
L. Cafaro, Johanna Calacanis, Joyce Calde- 
rone, Helen Calla, Rose Marie Calvanico, 
Diane H. Campbell, Theresa Capalbo, Helen 
Cappadona, Irene Caputo, Joan K. Carey, 
Nancy Carlsen, Edith Carlson, Janet Carlson, 
Joan Carroll, Agnes Carrozza, Frances Carta, 
Patricia Caruso, Madeline Casanova, Marlene 
Cascio, Rosemarie Casciola, Antoinette Cas- 
sata, Sophie Castagna, Cynthia Castellano, 
Angelina Castelli, Josephine Castore, Dolores 
Cataffo, Caroline Cavalli, Elizabeth L. Cavallo, 
Phyllis Celifarco, Josephine Cervasio, Rae 
Cervino, Caroline Cherdron, Rachel Chierchio, 
Janet Christensen, Helen Christopher, Louise 
Ciccone, Gloria Ciminieri, Barbara Cioffi, 
Josephine Cioffi, Gertrude Clark, Joan Clau- 
berg, Geraldine Colabella, Helen Connolly, 
Barbara Conte, Mary Conti, Barbara A. 
Corbett, Mary Ann Corliss, Anna R. Cotolo, 
Catherine Coughlan, Gertrude Crane, Geral- 
dine Crecco, Catherine Crisera, Camille Cris- 
tiano, Georgia N. Cuomo, Jeannette Cuomo, 
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Ann Curry, Kathleen Cusack, Dorothy E. 
Cushing. 

Mary D’Agostino, Helen Dalessio, Rosalie 
D’Ambra, Joan D’Amico, Marlene D’Andrea, 
Marilyn J. Dangelo, Carole D’Antonio, Angeia 
D’Antuono, Rosemary Davis, Jeanette De- 
Carlo, Grace DeCaro, Joan DeCaro, Wanda 
DeJesus, Rita Del Gatto, Rosalie Dello Russo, 
Dolores Delmonico, Rose Delosa, Norma Del 
Rosso, Alice del Valle, Catherine DeMarco, 
Katherine DeMarco, Rosanne DeMichele, 
Louise DeOliveira, Theresa DePompa, Martha 
DeSantis, Joan C. Dethlefs, Loretta Devino, 
Marilyn DeVita, Theresa Diano, Frances Di- 
Bitetto, Gloria DiDonato, Jennie DeGiacomo, 
Clara Dilorenzo, Pauline DeMartino, Rita 
DiMauro, Frances Diomede, Valerie R. Dor- 
man, Lillian Driller, Dorothy Dudeck, Patricia 
Dunne, Mona Ecks, Rose Elia, Margo Ellis, 
Arlita Ericksen, Helen Ericksen, Marie Etras- 
co, Marietta Facchino, Barbara Fager, Evelyn 
Fannin, Florence Fauci, Rita Ferraiulo, Con- 
cetta Ferrante, Joy Ferranto, Louise Ferraro, 
Rasalie Ferraro, Rose Fioriello, Patricia 
Louise Fioto, Barbara Fischer, Marion Forte, 
Emily Fortunato, Fina Frangella, Joan Frasca, 
Frances J. Freddoso, Shiela Freund, Eleanor 
Frias, Nina Friscia, Margherita Fusco. 

Barbara Gabrielsen, Antoinette Gagliardi, 
Marilyn Gagliardo, Aldona Galas, Josephine 
Galdieri, Mary Jane Gambale, Joan Ganim, 
Blanche M. Garcia, Elizabeth Garcia, Lu- 
cretia Gatto, Concetta Genovese, Margaret 
Gentile, Rose Gentile, Barbara Gerrity, Ro- 
berta P. Giacalone, Lillian Giacone, Rosalie 
Giammanco, Phyllis Gigante, Barbara Sue 
Ginn, Patricia Giordano, Joan Giovannone, 
Patricia Giuliano, Loretta Gobeil, Mary Jane 
Goebel, Constance Gold, Anna Gonzalez, 
Olympia Gonzalez, Rita Governale, Hilda 
Graff, Pauline Graffeo, Rosalie Graziano, 
Carmela Griffo, Lucile Guarnaccio, Ann 
Guggino, Angela M. Guido, Mary Guinan, 
Rita Hagman, Diane Hansen, Barbara A. 
Hanson, Jeanette Hanson, Carol Harrington, 
Linda Hartford, Dorothy Hayes, May Helen 
Hedland, Ruth B. Hernandez, Juliana Hild, 
Elaine Hoffman, Evelyn Holt, Ann Hom, Linda 
Fay Hom, Signy Hoyvik, Joan Hunter, Marie 
Iacobelli, Antoinette Iacovano, Bridget D. 
Imperato, Rosemarie Inganamorte, Alice 
Isaksen, Irene C. Ischia, Rose Marie Janicke, 
Barbara Jerembinsky, Edith Jensen, Kath- 
erine Johannesen, Elaine John, Antoinette 
Kanakry, Linda Karpa, Joan Kasold, Noreen 
Kearns, Margaret Kelly, Mary Kenny, Eliza- 
beth Kerr, Margaret Kolz, Barbara Kostecki, 
Corinne Koster, Mary Kriskiewicz, Barbara 
Krooss, Gladys Kvinge. 

Anita Lacerra, Nora J. LaCorte, Arline B. 
Ladanyi, Judith Laface, Marie F. Lantieri, 
Elaine Larnaitis, Rosalie LaRosa, Diane Lar- 
sen, Doris Larsen, Margaret Larsen, Judith 
Lashway, Janet LeBlanc, Naida M. Lebron, 
Lucille Lecompte, Carmela Lembo, Lynda 
Lembo, Angela Lentino, Viola R. Leone, Rose 
Leonini, Marianne LePore, Elenore Leschier, 
Ingrid Lindfors, Immaculata Linguiti, Jo- 
sephine Locilento, Theresa LoFiego, JoAnn 
LoFrisco, Alice Loland, Julia Lombardo, 
Theresa C. Lombardo, Mary Lou Lonardo, 
Joan Long, Barbara Longo, Ann Lozito, Mau- 
reen Lucey, Barbara Luciano, Carol. Maffucci, 
Louise Magnussen, Gloria Magone, Virginia 
Main, Rosemarie Maiolo, Adrienne Majewski, 
Louise Majka, Catherine Mainolfi, Rae L. 
Maiorino, Rosalie Maiorino, Alice Malinow- 
ski, Geraldine R. Malvicini, Ann Marie Man- 
cini, Laura Mangano, Louise V. Mangia, 
Adele V. Manni, Lillian Marino, Marilyn Ma- 
rino, Patricia A. Marino, Virginia Marino, 
Jeanette Margiotta, Geraldine Markianus, 
Marion Masefield, Angela Mastrianni, Caro- 
lyn Materdomini, Betsy Mauro, Gloria Mav- 
rikis, Rose Mayo, Roberta McCann, Patricia 
McCarthy, Bridget McCormack, Kathleen 
McFall, Mary Ann McGowan, Cecceilia McKee, 
Sarah McNally, Florence A. Medaglia, Mildred 
Meinsen, Carol Melamedorf, Mary Ann Meni- 
chini, Rose Marie Mercurio, Edith Merendino, 
Joyce Messadi, Rose Messina, Theresa Michal- 
ski, Elvira Miglino, Dolores J. Miller, Theo- 
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dora K. Milonis, Mary Minzgolla, Margaret 
Mistretta, Ronnette Mitchell, Anna Moa, 
Rosemarie B. Mokarry, Elba Monroig, Bar- 
bara Montemarano, Virginia Moon, Lillian 
Morabito, Patricia Morabito, Angela Mor- 
gante, Joan Morris, Lila Morterud, Louise 
Mottes, Gertrude G. Mouland, Julianna M. 
Mount, Barbara Mullio, Elizabeth Multari, 
Eileen Murray, Mary Murray, Theresa Mus- 
carello, Anna Rose Muscolo. 

Paula Napoli, Grace Napolitanq, Norma 
Nasso, Clara Nastasi, Pola Nancy Navarro, 
Ruth Neilson, Jeannette A. Neiro, Julie A. 
Ness, Marion Niceforo, Loretta Nicols, Lor- 
raine Nicols, Barbara A. Nilsen, Lillian Nil- 
sen, Arlene Nixon, Barbara Nobiletti, Ann 
Nocito, Anna Noia, Irene Notwicz, Patricia 
A. Nystrom, Eileen O’Donnell, Julia O’Don- 
nell, Yolanda A. Odstrcil, Carolyn O'Keefe, 
Barbara A. Oleksak, Virginia Oliva, Anne 
Olsen, Lorraine Olsen, Mary O'Mahoney, Rita 
O’Malley, Mary Oswald, Barbara Ann O’Toole, 
Myra Owens, Jeanette Pace, Marilyn Palm, 
Vivian Palmeri, Ida Palmieri, Gladys Panisse, 
Loretta Papa, Victoria Pappas, Shirley Parris, 
Angela Pasqualicchio, Constance Passante, 
Carmela Patti, Frances Patti, Marie Patti, 
Mary Anne Patti, Elizabeth Pearce, Marilyn 
Pedersen, Ruth Pedersen, Deanna Pehowich, 
Mary Louise Pehowich, Jean Pekara, Irene 
Pellecchia, Dorothy Pellecchia, Camille Pe- 
luso, Carmen Perez, Marian Pergolizzi, Marie 
A. Pergolizzi, Rose Marie Perillo, Santa Pe- 
rone, Kathleen Perrotto, Josephine Perticone, 
Louise Pettine, Marie Picarelli, Kathleen 
Piccarelli, Loretta Pilch, Patricia Pinto, 
Theresa Pinto, Anna Piro, Rose Mary Piscopo, 
Anne Platis, Theresa Polanish, Theresa Pon- 
ziano, Jean Potter, Rita Pozza, Irene Prele- 
wicz, Barbara Prevete, Menica Proscia, Marie 
Pucci, Marian Pulco. 

Julia Quagliano, Dorothy Quina, Frances 
Quinn, Gladys Quintana, Dorothy Radolin- 
ski, Patricia T. Raffaele, Juanita Ramos, Ju- 
dith Ann Randazzo, Catherine Raucci, Caro- 
line Reese, Jean Reffelt, Eileen Regan, Sallie 
A. Rhyne, Dolores J. Ribertelli, Carol Ricci, 
Dulcie A. Ridd, Aida Rivera, Carmen A. Riv- 
era, Maddalen Rivera, Norma Rivera, Matilda 
Robusto, Rose Rojnikoff, Eva Romagnano, 
Rose Marie Romano, Sylvia Rosanelli, Rita 
Rosen, Harriett Rosenblum, Norma Rubin- 
ich, Rosalie Rubino, Irene Russo, Carole 
Rutkowski, Lillian M. Ryan, Patricia Ryan, 
Catherine Sabo, Angela Sacco, Irene Saier, 
Lynn Sandstrom, Valerie Sandstrom, Rachel 
San Flice, Reina Santiago, Josephine T. San- 
tore, Josephine E. Santoro, Roseann Santulli, 
Diana Santus, Pauline Saraceno, Josephine 
Sarnicola, Lucy Savastano, Carole Savettiere, 
Angela Scalogna, Phyllis A. Schaudel, Ann 
Schifferdecker, Rosemary Schulz, Rose Sciu- 
6co, Theresa Scognamillo, Annette Scotto, 
Isidora Scotto, Joan Scotto, Barbara Seigle, 
Laura L. Senatore, Eleanor Sgarlato, Kath- 
erine Sgouros, Mary Shannon, Rosanne Sil- 
vestri, Helen Simonsen, Marie Sirletti, Helen 
Skiba, Ronda Skoblow, Barbara Small, Joan 
Smigel, Marion F. Snyder, Christine Somma, 
Mary Anne Sorrentino, Carmela Spada, Iva 
Spallino, Anita Spatola, Florence Spinelli, 
Virginia Spinello, Dorothy E. Stafford, Arlene 
Steinbuch, Jean Stene, Patricia Stevens, Do- 
lores Stigle, Viola Stucchio, Marie Sturiale, 
Joan Sylvester. 


Anne Taliuto, Barbara Tamer, Marian Ter- 
ranova, Violet Terzano, Iris Tessitore, Mildred 
Testa, Lorrain Thorgersen, Emily I. Thorson, 
Jennie Todisco, Elaine Tomasetti, Carmen 
Torres, Rosann Trumbull, Frances Tufano, 
Barbara Tuffy, Joan Twigg, Mary Uravic, Ann 
Valente, Yvonne Van Oppre, Marie Vele, Marie 
Vetere, Anita Vina, Grace Vindigni, Jose- 
phine Visconti, Yolanda Vitale, Renate Volk- 
hardt, Sonia Marie Wahl, Dorothy C. Ward, 
Faith Warrington, Margaret Watson, Ellen 
Weidimyer, Elfriede E. Weinreich, Joan Weller, 
Sarah Ann Wilson, Mary Jane Wink, Janet 
Wojcison, Carol Ann Woodman, Irene Woods, 
Marilyn Yarzab, Josephine Yodice, Joan Zab- 
locki, Josephine Zach, Anna Zapulla, Rosina 
Zavaglia, Mary Zervoudakes, Marie Zosimo. 
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Evening session: William J. Anderson, Bar- 
bara A. Belmont, William H. Blake, Donald 
J. Byrnes, Carlo Campagnuolo, Arlene T. 
Caravella, Josephine B. Corso, John C. Cun- 
ningham, Richard M. Carrique, Chris Deme- 
triades, Joanne Garry, David J. Gilmartin, 
John R. Ginty, Arne H. Hansen, Helen A. 
Iwaniuk, Helen Kenan, Kennedy A. Kilroy, 
Richard D. Lalor, Marion C. Lawrence, Norah 
M. Lonne, Margaret M. McDonnell, Idalia 
Merced, William J. Morton, Salvatore A. Pe- 
trolino, Patsy D. Rizzo, Racel Roman, Wil- 
liam H. Truax, Herbert L. White. 

Highest scholastic honors: English, Norah 
M. Lonne; mathematics, Christos Demetri- 
ades; social studies, Richard M. Carrique. 

Awards: Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick award, 
William H. Truax; Theodore Roosevelt medal, 
Joanne Garry; Bausch & Lomb award in 
science, Christos Demetriades. 

Highest scholastic honors: Accounting, 
Katherine Sgouros; art, Barbara A. Kostecki; 
biology, Rita Ferraiulo; chemistry, Sallie A. 
Rhyne; economics, Louise R. DeOliveira; 
english, Louise R. DeOliveira; French, Rita 
Hagman; health education, Katherine Jo- 
hannesen; history, Rita Ferraiulo; home 
economics, foods, Ellen Weidmyer; home eco- 
nomics, clothing, Caroline Cherdron; Italian, 
Alba Beneforti; Latin, Sylvia Rosanelli; 
mathematics, Louise Magnussen; music, vo- 
cal, Harriet Rosenblum; music, instrumental, 
Ann Marie Mancini; Norwegian, Margaret 
Larsen; physics, Victoria Pappas; secretarial 
studies, Alice Malinowski; Spanish, Kathe- 
rine Sgouros; stenography, Angela Mastri- 
anni. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Admission to Cooper Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Art and Science: Mona H. Ecks. 

Eastern School for Physicians’ Aides, Inc.: 
Jean H. Pekara. 

Fashion Institute of Technology scholar- 
ships: Irene A. Bogdan, Helen D. Connolly, 
Mona H. Ecks, Iris C. Tessitore. 

Generoso Pope memorial scholarship: 
Theresa A. DePompa. 

Grand Street Boys’ Foundation scholar- 
ship: Ingrid M. Lindfors. 

New York State regents college scholar- 
ships: Mona H. Ecks, Rita L. Ferraiuolo, Anna 
Stavrand (January class). 

New York State regents science scholar- 
ship: Ingrid M. Lindfors. 

New York regents scholarships for nursing 
education: Linda Hartford, Joan Hunter, 
Nora J. LaCorte, Dorothy C. Ward. 

School Art League scholarships: Mona H. 
Ecks, Carmela F. Lembo. 


AWARDS 


Alexander Medal for Merit in Art: Carmela 
F. Lembo. 

Youth’s Friends Association medal for out- 
standing contributions in art: Mona Ecks. 

Belding memorial award for excellence in 
accounting: Katherine Sgouros. 

Belding memorial award for excellence in 
secretarial studies: Katherine Sgouros. 

St. Gaudens medal for fine draughtsman- 
ship: Marilyn Barra. 

New York Classical Club medal for excel- 
lence in Latin, Victoria Pappas. 

Alliance Francaise membership award for 
interest in French culture: Rose Rojnikoff. 

American Association of Teachers of 
French, Spiers memorial medal for excellence 
in French: Marie Iacobelli. 

Pan American medal for creative work in 
Spanish: Barbara Mullio. 

Italian Teachers’ Association medal for ex- 
cellence in Italian: Marion Niceforo. 

American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish medal for excellence in Spanish: Angela 
D’Antuono. 

Steuben Society of America—Gen. Theo- 
dore Schwann, Unit No. 316, award for inter- 
est shown in American history: Ingrid M. 
Lindfors. 

Louise Wingate Underhill memorial cer- 
tificate: Rosemarie B. Mokarry. 
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Public School Athletic League medals: 
Patricia Louise Fioto, Mary Jane Goebel, 
Diane Hansen, Louise Majka. 

Bausch & Lomb medal for exceptional prog- 
ress in science: Victoria Pappas. 

Cooperation in Government medal award: 
Theresa A. DePompa. 

Cooperation in Government diplomas: 
Christine Apreda, Marilyn Barra, Alba N. 
Beneforti, Louise R. DeOliveira, Rita Hag- 
man, Barbara Kostecki, Carmela F. Lembo, 
Eleanor J. Leschier, Ingrd M. Lindfors, Marion 
Masefield, Barbara A. OleKsak, Sallie A. 
Rhyne, Mary A. Uravic. 

Medals awarded by the mayor’s committee 
on scholastic achievement: Theresa A. De- 
Pompa, Ingrid M. Lindfors, Rita Hagman, 
Marion Masefield, Mary A. Uravic, Dorothy C. 
Ward. 

Perfect atténdance pins: Carmela Aiello, 
Phyllis Alamia, Marie Auteri, Marilyn Barra, 
Mary E. Barry, Greta Berntson, Michelina 
Biunno, Elizabeth Buononato, Joan Carey, 
Edith Carlson, Madeline Casanova, Elizabeth 
Cavallo, Angela D’Antuono, Louise DeOlivei- 
ra, Theresa DePompa, Rita Hagman, Ann 
Hom, Marie Iacobelli, Antoinette Iacovano, 
Barbara Jarembinsky, Barbara Kostecki, 
Louise Majka, Adele V. Manni, Anna Moa, 
Carolyn O’Keefe, Barbara A. Oleksak, Mary 
O'Mahoney, Vivian Palmeri, Victoria Pappas, 
Angela Pasqualicchio, Marie Patti, Carmen 
Perez, Sylvia Rosanelli, Carole Rutkowski, 
Irene Saier, Joan Smigel, Christine Somma, 
Dorothy Stafford, Joan Twigg, Mary Uravic, 
Margaret Watson, Ellen Weidmyer, Mary Jane 
Wink, Janet Wojcison. 

Publications awards: Senior book editor 
in chief, Louise R. DeOliveira; senior publi- 
cation art editor, Eleanor J. Leschief; assis- 
tant editor, Elizabeth Pearce; Literary art 
publication, Marilyn Barra, Carmela F., 
Lembo. 

Ridge Echo: Coeditors, Barbara Kosteck!, 
Barbara A. Oleksak. 

Gold medal for highest average for 4 years, 
Katherine Sgouros. 





The AMA and FDA: A Story of 
Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing I attended a historic national meet- 
ing to commemorate the 50th anniver- 
sary of basic national pure food, drug, 
cosmetic, and meat inspection laws in 
the United States. Dr. Dwight H. Mur- 
ray addressed the meeting, and his ad- 
dress was most interesting and most 
enlightening. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMA AND FDA: A Srory or CoorEeraTION 
(By Dwight H. Murray) 

The American Medical Association is proud 
to have had a hand in the great progress 
made for wholesome and pure foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics in this Nation. 

It is proud to have cooperated with the 
backers of the 1906 Food and Drug Act and 
the Meat Inspection Act. It is proud to 


have worked with the supporters of the 1938 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which 
strengthened the 1906 law. It is proud to 
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have had a close working arrangement with 
the FDA these past 50 years, and it certainly 
hopes to continue this association. 

Because the medical profession has the 
responsibility of seeking the best medical 
care for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, and because the FDA has the 
responsibility of protecting every man, 
woman, and child from impure, injurious, 
adulterated, or misbranded foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics, the two should, and must, co- 
operate. 

A review of AMA history shows that doc- 
tors were interested in, and fought for, Fed- 
eral laws governing the production and mar- 
keting of foods and drugs long before 1906. 

As many as 25 years before the signing of 
the 1906 Pure Food and Drug Act, Dr. F. E. 
Stewart urged the AMA to recommend the 
establishment of a national bureau of medi- 
cines and foods. And in 1892 the AMA made 
its first proposals for food and drug legis- 
lation to prevent adulteration. 

The AMA Journal in that same year also 
recommended the establishment of a De- 
partment of Health and the placement of a 
Food and Drug Administration under it. As 
you know, this is now the existing setup, 
with the FDA under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The agitation for the establishment of a 
national department of health continued 
within the AMA, and in 1893 AMA president, 
Dr. Hunter McGuire, concluded his address 
in Milwaukee by urging again a national 
setup. 

Just after the turn of the century a Cali- 
fornia physician, Dr. Ellis, proposed that 
a national organization be formed with rep- 
resentatives of the AMA and the American 
Pharmaceutical Association examining and 
analyzing new remedies and making certain 
that labels were truthful and claims war- 
ranted. 

A committee was formed and reported at 
the next annual meeting of the AMA. Al- 
though the establishment of a national bu- 
reau failed after extended discussion in the 
AMA’s house of delegates, the effects of the 
pressure—brought about by the discussion— 
were sufficient to cause the AMA's board of 
trustees to take action later which resulted 
in the establishment of the AMA’s own 
council on pharmacy and chemistry. 

In February of 1905, 1 year before the 
signing of the Pure Food and Drug Act, the 
council on pharmacy and chemistry of the 
AMA held its first meeting. Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, the individual primarily responsible 
for the enactment of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act, was a charter member. He was 
a doctor of medicine as well as a chemist. 

In the spring of 1905 Secretary of Agri- 
culture James Wilson told the AMA that he 
had established a laboratory in his Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Chemistry for the.investi- 
gation of adulteration of drugs and medi- 
‘cines. He went on to say: 

“It seems to me that the collaboration 
with the great body of American physi- 
cians who form the AMA affords a splendid 
opportunity to carry out the work which 
Congress intended to be done. 

“It gives me pleasure, therefore, to inform 
you that I have authorized the Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry to cooperate with the 
council on pharmacy and chemistry of the 
AMA.” 

So began the close cooperation between 
the American Medical Association and the 
FDA. That cooperation has continued 
through the last 50 years. It continues 
today. 

The bureau of investigation of the AMA 
also has worked in harmony with the FDA for 
half a century. Also set up in 1906, the 
bureau was among the first organized groups 
in this country to investigate quackery. And 
for 60 years now its primary object has been 
the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation on nostrums, quacks, medical fads, 
and various other phases of pseudomedicine. 
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Long before the Pure Food and Drug Act 
was changed requiring that labels must list 
the active ingredients and also carry warn- 
ings against misuse, the AMA bureau of 
investigatign was exposing the nostrums, or 
phony cure-alis. 

The bureau continues to provide informa- 
tion on over-the-counter medicines and such 
related matters as devices, food faddists, 
cultists, and quacks. 

A third scientific AMA group cooperating 
with the FDA is the council on foods and 
nutrition organized in 1929 to evaluate nu- 
tritional claims of food processors and to 
discourage unwarranted, incorrect, and false 
promotional claims. 

As FDA activities increased after the 1938 
law, the AMA council on foods and nutrition 
swung into a more positive phrase—encour- 
aging good practices in food advertising and 
labeling and improving the nutritional as- 
pects of food. 

The AMA council on medical physics is 
concerned with the evaluation of medical de- 
vices and the publication of authoritative 
reports on the established uses and limita- 
tions of such machines and equipment. 

Finally, a fifth and relatively new AMA 
group, the committee on cosmetics, estab- 
lished in 1948, promotes a better understand- 
ing of the usefulness, limitations, and health 
problems of cosmetic preparations. 

So today the AMA has five groups—the 
council on pharmacy and chemistry, the 
bureau of investigation, the council on foods 
and nutrition, the council on medical 
physics, and the committee on cosmetics— 
working for the profession and the public 
to supplement the activities of the FDA in 
the vital matters of foods, drugs, cosmetics, 
and medical devices. 

In addition to these functions of the 
AMA, I am happy to say that the AMA has 
been among the first ones to advocate and 
support needed changes in food and drug 
legislation. 

For example, in 1933—5 years before the 
new Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act 
became law—the board of trustees of the 
AMA adopted a resolution again protesting 
against the inadequacy of the National Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906, and stated: 

“That the AMA pledges its support toward 
procuring the formulation and enactment 
of effective national food and drug legisla- 
tion adequate for the protection of the 
people.” 

After this resolution the AMA worked 
diligently with those sponsoring the new 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
obtain the bill as written, adopted, and 
signed. 

And so the medical profession is happy to 
be counted among the many groups in the 
Nation helping the FDA to protect the Na- 
tion’s health by safeguarding food and drug 
supplies. 

As responsible doctor-citizens, we are 
happy to cooperate with the FDA, with the 
thousands of commercial establishments 
distributing products and with other citizen 
groups in keeping the standards of America’s 
foods, medicines, and cosmetics as high as 
possible—today, tomorrow, and always. 





Missile Progress Exceeds Estimate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune of June 22, 1956: 


SPEED ON ATLAS JOB GAINING, Says “‘CzZAR”— 
MISSILE PROGRESS EXCEEDS ESTIMATE 


(By Frank Macomber) 


WASHINGTON.—The Government’s missile 
chief said today Convair’s Atlas program in 
San Diego is moving “considerably faster’ 
than predicted in previous estimates. 

Eger V. Murphree, special assistant for mis- 
siles to Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, 
chose his words carefully in an interview with 
the Evening Tribune’s Washington Bureau. 

He did not refer to any particular previous 
estimate of the Atlas timetable. 

The Atlas is an intercontinental ballistic 
missile sometimes described as ‘‘the ultimate 
weapon”—a giant rocket which is capable of 
spanning oceans in 30 minutes and which is 
virtually unstoppable by present air defenses. 


PROCEEDS RAPIDLY 


Murphree did not refer specifically to the 
previous estimate of Air Secretary Donald 
Quarles, who told Congress in February, and 
reaffirmed the statement in April, that the 
piloted bomber would continue to be the pre- 
ferred means of bomb delivery for at least 5 
years. 

This left the inference that the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile might become the 
preferred means after that time. 

Murphree said the Atlas “development 
program is proceeding rapidly and substan- 
tial progress is being made.” 


FIRE OFF FLORIDA 

He added: 

“I would be disappointed if we really 
haven’t gotten very far along in the develop- 
ment in less than a 5-year period.” 

Murphree said security would prevent him 
from disclosing how soon Convair would put 
to use its launching equipment for the first 
Atlas test firing off the coast of Florida. 

Murphree, often nicknamed “Mister Mis- 
sile” of the Defense Department, answered a 
series of questions submitted by the Wash- 
ington bureau. 

Participating in the half-hour questioning 
was Rear Adm. John H. Sides, USN, a missile 
expert and Murphree’s assistant. 

Convair and the Air Force are to build a 
$40 million plant on a Montgomery airport 
site at San Diego for production of the 
Atlas. The plant is to open late next year. 

The missile czar was asked if the big Atlas 
test stand at Convair will be moved to the 
plant when it is completed. 

Admiral Sides expressed doubt the tow- 
ering stand, now a sort of landmark for 
motorists and pedestrians on Pacific High- 
way, would be shifted to Montgomery Field. 
He pointed out the new plant would have 
its own test facilities and that such a move 
likely would be very costly. 

Murphree was asked if work is progressing 
on launching equipment for the Atlas at the 
Air Force’s Cape Canaveral, Fla., missile test 
range which extends 5,000 miles into the 
South Atlantic. 

“Facilities to test fire the Atlas either 
are in being or will be in time to meet test 
needs,” he replied. 

The Air Force already has awarded a 
series of contracts to erect Atlas test firing 
facilities at Cape Canaveral, near Patrick 
Air Force Base. Some have been published 
in the Commerce Department’s synopsis of 
Government contract awards. 

Murphree said some missile test firing 
equipment already is operational at Cape 
Canaveral, but he was not speaking of At- 
las facilities. 

Asked if he believes sufficient funds have 
been appropriated to push the Atlas program 
at the greatest possible speed, Murphree re- 
plied: 

“I have questioned every contractor on 
the project to see if any are limited by lack 
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of funds. All said no. I am convinced 
money in no sense is limiting progress on 
the project.” 

Congressional critics of the missile pro- 
gram have charged a lack of funds is ham- 
pering the program. 

Questioned about the Navy’s Convair-built 
surface-to-air missile, the Terrier, Murphee 
said “an improved” version of the weapon 
is on the way but he would not say when 
it would become operational with the fleet. 


EVALUATE MISSILES 


The earlier Terrier already is operating in 
the fleet and has been fired at public dem- 
onstrations to show how its electronic guid- 
ance’ system or “brain” will seek out a 
maneuvering aerial target and destroy it, 
The Terrier is produced at Convair’s Pomona 

lant. 
: Murphree observed in connection with the 
improved Terrier that “all our missiles con- 
stantly are being improved.” 

Asked if he subscribed to congressional 
demands for a “duel” or competitive “shoot” 
between the Army’s antiaircraft missile 
Nike and the Air Force’s Navy-developed 
missile Talos, Murphree had this to say: 

AVOID FIRE 


“Studies are going forward to evaluate the 
Nike and Talos missiles. Certainly any ad- 
ditional test data required will be obtained.” 

Mut Murphree indicated the suggestion of 
a “shoot” between competing missiles was 
oeversimplifying the problem. 

The Nike which must be compared to the 
Talos, the missile chief emphasized, is an 
improved and more efficient version of the 
earlier antiaircraft weapon being used to 
protect many American cities against the 
threat of any enemy attack. 

The Navy’s air-to-surface or subsurface 
missile, the Petrel, is operational now, 
Murphree said and the Air Force's version 
of the same type of weapon, the Rascal soon 
will be ready, he added. 

These missiles delivered on sea or land 
targets, have ranges sufficient to allow 
bombers to fire them from a position many 
miles short of the immediate target area, 
thus allowing the bombers to avoid enemy 
antiaircraft fire in the target vicinity, 
Murphree pointed out. 





Three More Seats at the Table 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend remarks, I would like to 
insert an article by Capt. Stephen E. 
Jones, United States Naval Reserve, en- 
titled “Three More Seats at the Table.” 
In this article Captain Jones, who is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
and the University of Michigan Law 
School, and who currently is Assistant 
Director of Naval Intelligence (Security) 
in the Office of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, discusses the very serious prob- 
lem of the recent decline in service re- 
enlistment. The situation with respect 
to the number of high grade men leaving 
the Armed Forces for civilian pursuits 
after many thousands of dollars and a 
great deal of time has been spent in their 
training is rapidly becoming critical. 
The problem and its solution deserves 
the immediate attention of all con- 
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cerned with the strength and well-being 
of this Nation. 
The article follows: 
THREE More SEATS AT THE TABLE 


(By Capt. Stephen E. Jones, U. S. Naval 
Reserve) 


In reporting on the then prospective mili- 
tary pay raise, the editors of U. S. News & 
World Report noted that Navy reenlistments 
had fallen off from 46 percent to 8.1 percent. 
In so doing they echoed the concern ex- 
pressed by Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Thomas in an address to the Navy League at 
Detroit, in which he had produced the shock- 
ing figures that even among career people 
the reenlistment figure had dropped in 1 
year from 90 percent to 48 percent. In the 
most optimistic terminology of the market- 
place, this might be classified as an un- 
healthy recession. As to noncareer people, 
there is no concealing the “crash”: here less 
than 3 percent are signing up for another 
tour. 

“That is really too bad,” I can hear you 
saying—“If they don’t want to reenlist in 
this most exclusive of services, then let's get 
some others who do.” 

That, too, is quite a problem, and as Sec- 
retary Thomas pointed out, on a monthly 
1954 input requirement of 12,500, the Navy 
recruiters fell short by 1,700 in September, 
and by 4,000 in October of that year. 

The really critical part of this situation is 
the cost of training replacements. When we 
say, in effect, “O. K., son, if you don’t like 
the way we play, pick up your battleship 
and goon home.” That’s a fine independent 
spirit—but it costs money—and time. 

We can’t very well order Reserves to active 
duty in peacetime, and space limitations 
afloat create versatility requirements of a 
standard seldom found except among volun- 
teers or enlistees. What then are we to 
do? 

It seems that every effort is being made 
on the material side to make more attractive 
the lot of service personnel. Some of the so- 
called fringe benefits are being retained 
against opposition—or are even being re- 
captured. 

Certainly the new military pay raise is a 
nice fresh carrot to have dangling around. 

But man does not live by carrots alone. 
Nor does a sailor respond to such a lure by 
itself, even given the benefit of however 
many pretty trimmings about the fringes. 
This all helps. But, as the Secretary pointed 
out, something of the spirit must be added. 
There has to be the ingredient of individual 
motivation of service to the country, and 
there has to be recognition by the public. 

Mr. Thomas, in his address at Detroit, put 
it in the form of a challenge to the Navy 
League members all over the country—that 
they strive to create an atmosphere of re- 
newed public pride in peacetime military 
service. He suggested that, if there were 
more appreciation and esteem by the Ameri- 
can public for military service, more of our 
young people would understand our coun- 
try’s need of their services and would choose 
it as a cereer. In such a light, the Secre- 
tary feels, the virtues of service and devo- 
tion to country may be seen in clearer defi- 
nition, and may be expected to result in 
enabling us to keep—and to keep up—a 
first-class Navy. 

Anyone who has at heart the interests of 
the Navy can voice an unqualified “Amen” 
to these sentiments. But now comes the 
cold clear light of the next day and, with 
it, the practical problem of translating these 
aspirations into eager, alert, trained, re- 
sponsive, live young American bodies who 
are willing and proud members of the Naval 
Establishment. 

To speak of individual motivation for, and 
public recognition of, the service is to talk 
of the two sides of the coin. Indeed, the 
first follows the second, If something is 
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highly thought of, people want to belong 
to it. If the services in general and the 
Navy in particular enjoy their proper place 
in popular esteem, the size and shape of the 
carrot, while interesting, won’t be control- 
ling. How can this popular esteem be cre- 
ated or induced? 

I come now to the delicate part of this 
little treatise, and I had better be careful 
what I say and howI sayit. The line at this 
point becomes very fine between helpful 
suggestions, which I intend, and implied 
criticism, which I do not. 

It seems to me that the answer, in reality 
and inescapably, is tied up with the word 
“prestige’—the prestige of the Armed 
Forces—the prestige of the Navy. From the 
figures referred to above and cited by the 
Secretary of the Navy, no Gallup poll is re- 
quired to point up the conclusion that this 
is at or near an all-time low. 

For the Navy League—or for any of us 
for that matter—to say to the body poli- 
tic, “Tarry a moment, think ye well of the 
Navy” is essentially a bootstrap operation. 
The impetus must come from outside and 
higher up. If a bank is wobbly, the tide may 
be turned and a disastrous run averted by 
nothing more complicated than some coura- 
geous citizen coming up publicly with a big 
cash deposit. By this one act of faith, con- 
fidence is restored. The idea that one well- 
known leaders thinks an institution is good— 
and sound—and important—and gives pub- 
lic demonstration of this conclusion, touches 
off a chain reaction of renewed faith. It is 
the sign for which the people scan the skies. 

What I am about to suggest may not per- 
form the miracle, but I believe it can. I be- 
lieve it can because it will be a symbol of the 
reversal of a trend which has been nearly 
disastrous to the prestige of the Armed 
Forces. This trend—or movement—has been 
going on now for several years. It operates 
in the name of economy, elimination of 
duplication, and civilian control. It has 
resulted in subjugation of eareer military 
men to a new and expensive hierarchy of 
civilians, the dissipation of their energies 
and experience in endless and often needless, 
or wastefully duplicatory, conferences called 
to reach coordinated positions. It has re- 
sulted in the effective infiltration of the 
Armed Forces at all levels—and in the in- 
vasion of their planning chambers and inner- 
most secret places by a great number of well- 
meaners with authority to make continuing 
demands for information, but with no re- 
sponsibility for the time and effort wasted, 
nor for work left undone, that their queries 
may be answered within the usual dead- 
lines. By this insistent and continuing can- 
cerous process, the Armed Forces have been, 
in effect, infiltrated and their security jeop- 
ardized, a sense of futility engendered, and 
in the language of the Pennsylvania divorce 
statute, they have arrived at a posture in 
which “their condition has become intoler- 
able and life a burden.” Is it any wonder, 
then, that many of the Navy’s finest have 
preferred quietly to bow out? And that 
those who remain are confronted with a 
growing crisis? Or that they lift up their 
eyes to the hills and look for a sign of hope 
or relief? 

In this situation the suggestion is re- 
spectfully tendered that the first sign must 
come from the First Citizen. The first thing 
that is needed in the restoration of the pres- 
tige of the Armed Forces is three more seats 
at the table. The Armed Forces deserve to 
be represented personally—by their respec- 
tive service secretaries_in the President’s 
official family. To state the matter more 
bluntly—if our Commander in Chief—the 
President of the United States, does not be- 
lieve that his people in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force need—and rate—the prestige 
of having their respective secretaries at his 
right hand in his councils, why should the 
good people of the Navy League concern 
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themselves with the matter? or more 
broadly, why should the good people? 

It does not do to say, “Oh—they are all 
represented by the Secretary of Defense.” 
The secretary of Defense is in effect assistant 
president for defense. He is too far removed 
from the grassroots of the services for the 
purposes of which I speak. He represents 
rather a ponderous, impersonal, monolith— 
without tradition and without a soul— 
actual or potential. We need in addition, 
a personal, service representative at the 
President’s table, one who can say, “Mr. 
President, I’m sorry, but I don’t think my 
man-o-warsmen would go for this,” or, “My 
people would certainly like that,” or “Mr. 
President, my people and their dependents 
have to have enough doctors—and we’ve got 
to keep good doctors!” 

The current status of the service secre- 
taries is not one calculated to inspire pres- 
tige, service-wise. They fit in somewhere in 
the defense hierarchy along with some 10 
or 30 deputy or assistant secretaries of de- 
fense. 

There are no legal obstacles to the Presi- 
dent’s appointing to his official family whom- 
soever he will. In fact a new one—the Secre- 
tary of Peace—may soon be added. A con- 
sideration of the interests being served by 
this appointment is not within the scope of 
this paper. It provides a basis, however, for 
a fortiori reasoning. Many considerations 
support this proposed rerecognition of the 
Armed Forces. Budgetwise, each is respon- 
sible for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of a sum which far exceeds that subject 
to the control of other nondefense Depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government com- 
bined. It is not intended to suggest that a 
large money bag—by itself—should qualify 
any department for Cabinet representation. 
The size of the fund, however, supplies some 
measure of the area of interest, or, more 
properly, the segment of the American pub- 
lic which has to do—in one way or enother— 
with the department concerned. When 
the Secretary of the Navy once again sits and 
speaks at the President’s Cabinet meetings, 
he will be representing the young lieutenant 
standing the mid watch on :.is destroyer in 
the faraway Pescadores, the wet-nosed sea- 
man in boot school at Great Lakes, an anti- 
submarine lookout in the North Atlantic, or 
the marine sergeant on maneuvers in South 
Korea; in addition to those on active duty, 
he will also be representing the host of Re- 
serve and retired naval officers and men 
throughout the country, the bookkeeper in 
the naval supply depot at Bayonne, the 
electronic engineer of Grumman Aircraft 
Co. at Bethpage—all of whom, and to 
varying degrees, love the Navy they have 
served so well over the years. It seems to me 
that these are all entitled to participate— 
through the Secretary of the Navy—with 
their Commander in Chief as he takes his 
council with the elders. 

This is one of the few really fine things 
that can be accomplished at no expense to 
the taxpayer. From such a simple sign, 
people beyond counting will take heart. It 
will lead the way in reestablishing and re- 
vitalizing the interest and popular esteem 
in which the services_are held throughout 
the land. And it can be accomplished with 
so little discomfort—just three more seats 
at the table. 





Western Hospitality and Enthusiasm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Bennett 
County Booster, Martin, S. Dak., the is- 
sue of June 14, 1956, entitled “Let’s In- 
vite Them Again.” Here the editors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Long, reflect on 
how members of the United States Army 
Field Band marveled at the hospitality 
and enthusiastic treatment they re- 
ceived while recently playing a concert 
at Martin. 

I believe the editorial does a good job 
of pointing up briskly that South Da- 
kota hospitality is unequaled and also 
tells of the pleasure and enjoyment ex- 
perienced by the more than 4,000 per- 
sons who heard the concert. 


I should like to add my comments to 
those of the editors, that anyone who 
visits South Dakota, and more particu- 
larly Martin, S. Dak., can always be as- 
sured of an enthusiastic and warm west- 
ern welcome. As has been stated, more 
than 4,000 persons attended the concert. 
This number is 4 times more than the 
population of Martin according to the 
1950 census. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the. Rerc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Let’s INVITE THEM AGAIN 


The tremendous “hit” made here by the 
United States Army Field band with more 
than 4,000 people that attended both con- 
certs, gives the programs the unquestionable 
title of the best entertainment feature ever 
brought to Martin. 

Although there were a few vacant seats 
still available at each performance, the di- 
rectors and band members alike were a little 
astonished at the tremendous crowds that 
began filling .the Legion Auditorium as 
much as 1% hours before starting time of 
each program. 

“Where do all these people come from,” 
was one of the first questions asked by 
Maj. Chester E. Whiting, commanding officer 
and conductor, at the conclusion of the 
evening concert. 

Detected in conversation with some of the 
Army’s traveling salesmen earlier in the 
day were skepticisms about how many peo- 
ple would be available to hear the programs. 

Before the day was over, however, band 
members and officers alike, were high in 
their praise of the wonderful reception the 
people of this community had given them 
and that when they next made a tour through 
the midwest States, Martin would most defi- 
nitely be on the list for another scheduled 
appearance. 

This, of course, cannot be expected for at 
least 2 years because the band’s itinerary 
already is tentatively made out for more 
than a year in advance. Next summer at 
this time the musical group will be travel- 
ing in Europe. 

Individual band members also were quick 
to point out that treatment. of the band 
members when off stage was most enjoy- 
able at Martin. They said they were not 
accustomed to the friendly, homey hos- 
pitality shown them here. Most of their 
engagements are played in larger cities, the 
soldiers said, where individual hospitality 
is apparently a forgotten attribute. 

But the most important thing for everyone 
to remember who heard and enjoyed the 
concert here, is that the purpose of these 
concerts is to build good will for the Army. 
And the officers in charge of scheduling these 
tours feel that the purpose is served if the 
band is well received. 

And if the band is well received, the 
chances are extremely good that more con- 
certs will be scheduled. 

A dozen editorials in this column saying 
how wonderful the band was and how much 
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it was enjoyed by everyone would not be 
nearly as effective as a few letters sponta- 
neously written from individuals who at- 
tended the concerts, expressing the same 
thoughts. 





Red Capitals Retain Oppressive Atmos- 
phere 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

RED CAPITALS RETAIN OPPRESSIVE ATMOSPHERE 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


What is life really like under communism’s 
New Look? Many foreigners are now being 
permitted to peep behind the Iron Curtain, 
some of them for the first time. The latter 
obviously have no standard of comparison. 

In my view, the best brief descriptions I 
have read are those of an experienced busi- 
nessman, Norris McWhirter, which I take the 
liberty of republishing with slight omissions: 

“Interesting but not enjoyable’ would be 
my verdict on my recent business visit to 
Moscow and Prague. These two countrics 
are the 30th and 31st I have visited so I 
have some grounds for making comparisons, 

“Moscow—my first sight of Moscow, hav- 
ing arrived from the airport, was of tarce 
drunken men (vodka?) lurching past the 
hotel entrance holding one another up. The 
hotel seemed like a 1928 film set, and the 
wait for food in the restaurant seemed in- 
terminable by western standards. My first 
real shock was the extraordinary fact that 
Moscow has no current telephone directory, 
and that street maps are not merely un- 
obtainable, but do not exist. Whether this 
crazy state of affairs is part of oriental mysti- 
cism or whether there is some deeper sig- 
nificance I was unable to divine. 


“CONDUCTED TOURS 


“For the western visitor with only a few 
words of the language, life consists of con- 
ducted tours of the five show places: (1) the 
university, (2) the wide streets, (3) the G. U. 
M. Stores, (4) the Metro, and (5) the outside 
of the Kremlin. The university is an impres- 
sive monstrosity with 40,000 rooms and com- 
pulsory lectures, and it is stuffed with 
Chinese and Indians. The streets are up to 
120 meters wide, but without pedestrian 
refuges. Some basic statistics are not pub- 
lished, but then Muscovites do not know the 
population of their own city—it’s secret. 

“The GUM stores, claimed to be the 
biggest in the world, are very much smaller 
than Macy’s in New York. At the farcical 
exchange rate of 11.20 roubles to the pound 
sterling, an orange costs 5 shillings, and a 
medium’ bar of rather ordinary chocolate 32 
shillings. The Metro ,which does not serve 
the suburbs as does London’s network, is 
lavishly tunneled but seems very stark, with- 
out advertisements. The center of attrac- 
tion, of course, is the squat, ugly mauso- 
leum in Red Square where Lenin and Stalin 
(irreverently Known to the United States 
Embassy as the gruesome twosome) lie 
preserved. 

“Russian claims that their airline Aeroflot 
is the largest in the world are comical, since 
the departure board at Moscow aerodrome 
showed only 42 departures in the day. This 
compares with a daily average of over 100 a 
day at London Airport and over 400 a day 
at Chicago’s Midway Airport. 
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“ONE ACCIDENT 


“Owing to the absence of deicing equip- 
ment, the Aerofiot planes fly very low. Some 
people less generously attribute this to the 
absence of navigational aids. In a rough- 
and-ready way these rather crude planes 
move all the mass of delegations and mis- 
sions around the vast country, though there 
is a saying among English-speaking people, 
‘fly Aeroflot and you’ve had your lot.’ By 
the simple expedient of admitting only one 
accident since the war, U. S. S. R. can point 
to its unrivaled safety record. The accident 
which was admitted was the wiping out of 
a Norwegian delegation, which could hardly 
be explained in any other way. 

“Prague—what a contrast there is between 
Moscow and Prague. It is the switch from 
a brash oriental city to an ancient western 
capital. Prague is the capital of a country 
which is Communist by imposition. Cor- 
respondingly, one felt less oppressed, but far 
more depressed. There were abundant signs 
of the long arm of occupation—the scream- 
ing dullness of the bookshops full of shoddy 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin paperbacks, the 
tawdy slogans about the advance of social- 
ism, a vast statue of Stalin which cost the 
man-hours for 40,000 flats, the men in rain- 
coats who loiter outside the United States 
Embassy on a sunny day. Worse than the 
outward and visible is the inward and 
spiritual—the lack of gaiety and passports, 
and the fear. 

“The situation in Czechoslovakia is in- 
tolerable, but how little the free countries 
understand it. Free elections would be use- 
less, since the totalitarian Communists are 
s0 deeply embedded that they would still 
win in an election of fear. It would require 
@ nonpolitical caretaker government of at 
least 18 months’ duration before sufficient 
confidence could be restored to enable an 
unfettered expression of the peoples desires. 
Every month the present oppression lasts so 
will the transition period have to be length- 
ened.” 





Last Month It Was a Greek Ship—Will It 
Be an American Ship This Month? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from the June 1, 1956, edi- 
tion of the Israel Digest sounds an 
ominous warning. As I have previously 
pointed out, Egypt and its Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Nasser, have no respect for 
treaty obligations. The Suez Canal is 
supposed to be open to ships of all na- 
tions. The United Nations and our own 
country have sat idly by while Egypt has 
prohibited Israeli ships from moving 
through the canal. As pointed out in 
this item, in May 1956, Egypt prohibited 
passage to a Greek ship. Will American 
ships be barred next? 

The item follows: 
Suez Canat Biockape Scorep—Greek SHIP 

DETAINED IN Port Sap 

Untrrep Nations, N. Y—The detention 
in Port Said of a Greek vessel, carrying a 
cargo of cement from Haifa to Elath, was 
protested in a letter submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council by Mr. Mordecai 
R. Kildron, Deputy Permanent Represent- 
ative of Israel to the United Nations, this 
week. The letter stressed the special grav- 
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ity of the incident at a time when the 
Security Council has just reaffirmed, once 
again, the need for the reestablishment of 
full compliance with the General Armistice 
Agreement. 

Following is the full text of the letter: 

“I have the honor to request that the fol- 
lowing information relating to the General 
Armistice Agreement between Egypt and 
Israel be brought to the notice of the mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

“The Greek vessel Panngia which arrived 
at Port Said from Haifa on May 25, 1956, with 
a cargo of cement for discharge at Elath, is 
still being held up at Port Said. It is unable 
to continue passage through the Suez Canal 
because Egyptian authorities have prevented 
and continue to prevent the local shipping 
agents from making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the continuation of the voyage. 
At the same time, these authorities refuse to 
allow the ship’s master to leave the vessel and 
to make these arrangements ashore. It is 
evident that these obstructive measures are 
designed to harass the owners of the vessel 
and to cause them financial losses by induc- 
ing the master to discontinue the voyage and 
to return to Haifa, without, however, being 
able to claim that his ship was denied the 
right of passage through the Suez Canal. 

“Similar delaying tactics have been exer- 
cised in several past instances by Egyptian 
authorities, as in the case of the Greek ves- 
sel Konitsa in February of this year; the 
Greek vessel Parnon in September 1953; and 
the Italian vessel Francamari in December 
1953. Two of these incidents were the sub- 
ject of communications to the Security 
Council (S/3093 and S/3153). 

“The interference with the steamship 
Panngia constitutes a violation of article I, 
paragraph 2 of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment between Egypt and Israel. The action 
of the Egyptian authorities also constitutes 
a further flagrant breach by Egypt of other 
international obligations and in particular 
of the resolution of the Security Council of 
September 1, 1951 (S/2322). 

“The Government of Israel, in registering 
its protest against the Egyptian action in re- 
spect of steamship Panngia, wishes to draw 
attention to the increase of tension to which 
such a policy must inevitably give rise. This 
appears to be of especial gravity at a time 
when the Security Council has just reaffirmed 
once again the need for the reestablishment 
of full compliance with the General Armistice 
Agreement.” 





If Anyone Should Ask if There Is a Dif- 
ference in the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties, the Answer Is “Yes; and 
in Many Very Important Ways” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
April issue of the Democratic Digest con- 
tains an excellent and scholarly summa- 
tion of the fundamental differences 
which exist between the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. In order that we 
have no doubt in this poltical year about 
these differences, I include this summa- 
tion in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DEMOCRATIC 

PARTY AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

Is there any real difference between the 

Democratic and Republican Parties? Many 
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people ask this question, and the answer is 
“Yes.“ They differ on how to achieve pros- 
perity for all the people. They differ on how 
to achieve and maintain peace. They differ 
on providing for and improving the welfare 
of the people. They differ on the role of 
Government. 

WHERE THE PARTIES DIFFER ON HOW TO SECURE 

PROSPERITY FOR EVERYBODY 


The Democratic Party believes that the key 
to prosperity is to increase mass purchasing 
power by keeping the farmer, laborer, small- 
business man, and consumer prosperous, 
and protecting the people against the evils 
of unfair taxation and monopoly, through: 

The Republican Party believes that pros- 
perity can be secured by increasing big busi- 
ness profits, which will eventually trickle 
down to the people, and that this program 
can best be put into effect through: 

Taz cuts for everybody 


Eighty-eight percent of House Democrats 
voted to raise the personal exemption by 
$200, thereby exempting 10 million low- 
income taxpayers from taxation February 2, 
1948). 

Seventy-seven percent of Senate Demo- 
crats voted to kill a special tax cut for corpo- 
ration shareholders and for a $20 tax cut for 
everybody (July 1, 1954). 

Ninety-six percent of House Democrats 
voted to kill the special cut for corporation 
shareholders and raise the personal exemp- 
tion by $100 (March 18, 1954). 

Taz cuts for the rich 


One hundred percent of House Republicans 
voted against increasing the personal exemp- 
tion (February 2, 1948), and 99 percent of 
House Republicans voted for GOP tax-reduc- 
tion bill which gave 37 percent of the tax re- 
lief to the wealthiest 4 percent of the tax- 
payers (March 2, 1948). 

Ninety-five percent of Senate Republicans 
voted against killing the special tax cut for 
shareholders and against the $20 tax cut for 
all (July 1, 1954). 

Ninety-five percent of House Republicans 
voted against killing the special tax cut for 
corporation shareholders and against raising 
ao exemption by $100 (March 18, 

). 
Full employment 


Ninety percent of House Democrats voted 
for the Full Employment Act when it passed 
the House (December 14, 1945). 


Opposing jobs for all 


Sixty-four percent of House Republicans 
voted against the Full Employment Act on 
House passage (December 14, 1945). 


Assuring good wages 


In 1935, President Roosevelt recommended 
and a Democratic Congress enacted the Wag- 
ner Act, which made it a matter of right 
for working men to organize into trade un- 
ions and to bargain collectively. 

In 1938, President Roosevelt recommended 
and a Democratic Congress enacted the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, establishing minimum 
wages and maximum hours to be observed by 
all interstate manufacturers. 

86 percent of House Democrats voted for 
the minimum wage law when it passed the 
House (May 24, 1938). 

In 1949, as soon as the Democrats regained 
control of Congress, they raised the mini- 
mum wage from 40 cents to 75 cents an 
hour. 

In 1955, as soon as the Democrats regained 
control of Congress a second time, they raised 
the minimum wage to $1 per hour. 


Opposing good wages 
“It (the Wagner Act) is a bad bill and a 


serious menace to the 76 percent of labor 
that does not belong to unions.” (Repre< 


sentative JOHN TaBEeR, Republican, of New 
York, June 19, 1935.) 

“You are paving the way for the absolute 
enslavement of labor by the fixing of the 
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wages of labor from the top of the Govern- 
ment.” (Representative JoHN TaBER, Repub- 
lican, of New York, December 14, 1937.) 

Sixty-one percent of House Republicans 
voted against the minimum wage law on 
House passage (May 24, 1938). 

During their first 2 years in power (1953 
and 1954), the GOP did nothing about rais- 
ing the minimum wage. 

In 1955, the Eisenhower administration 
recommended raising the minimum wage to 
only 90 cents an hour, 10 cents less than 
the Democrats favored. 

Providing social security 


Under the leadership of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the first social security law was en- 
acted in 1935. 

Eighty-six percent of House Democrats 
voted against a Republican effort to kill the 
social security bill by sending it back to 
committee (April 19, 1935). 

The Democratic 81st Congress increased 
social security benefits and brought 10 mil- 
lion more Americans under the social se- 
curity system. 

“We want to advance, to improve, to carry 
forward our efforts to provide * * * better 
security. These are not ‘vestiges’ of the 
New Deal that we mark for destruction. 
They are part of the fabric of our life.”” (Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson, October 3, 1952.) 

Opposing social security 

“To call it ‘social security’ is a fraud on 
the workingman. * * * The saving it forces 
on our workers is a cruel hoax.” (Gov. Alf 
M. Landon, G. O. P. nominee for President, 
September 26, 1936.) 

Ninety-nine percent of House Republicans 
voted to kill the social security bill by send- 
ing it back to committee (April 19, 1935). 

The Republican 80th Congress not only 
failed to expand social security, it actually 
denied social security coverage of 500,000 
workers, 

“If all that Americans want is security, 
they can go to prison. They'll have enough 
to eat, a bed, and a roof over their heads.” 
(Dwight D. Eisenhower, December 8, 1949.) 


Helping farmers 


Under Franklin Roosevelt and a Democratic 
Congress, the first major legislation designed 
to assure farm prosperity was passed, in the 
belief that (a) the farmer's prosperity is vital 
to the Nation’s prosperity; and (b) the farm- 
er, unlike others, is totally at the mercy of 
the free market, hence needs some help if he 
is to stay prosperous. 

Eighty-two percent of the House Demo- 
crats and 76 percent of Senate Democrats 
voted for the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, which established our farm-price sup- 
port system (February 9 to 14, 1938). 

Democrats have supported the REA pro- 
gram. For example, during the GOP 80th 
Congress, 79 percent of House Democrats 
voted to provide $300 million for REA loans 
(February 24, 1948). 

Democrats have favored soil conservation. 
For example, on July 18, 1947, 97 percent of 
House Democrats voted to continue the soil- 
conservation program and to defeat a GOP 
attempt to kill the program. 

Democrats favor adequate farm-price sup- 
ports; 78 percent of House Democrats and 77 
percent of Senate Democrats voted for 90- 
percent price supports, instead of GOP slid- 
ing-scale price supports (July 2, 1954 and 
August 9, 1954). 

Opposing help to farmers 

The Republican philosophy of the 1920's 
was best expressed by President Coolidge 
when he said: “Farmers have never made 
money. I don’t believe we can do much 
about it.” 

Result (in 1932): $0-cent wheat; 3-cent 
hogs; 15-cent corn; farm prices 42 percent 
below parity; over 65,000 farm foreclosures 
in 1932. 
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Eight-four percent of House Republicans 
and 85 percent of Senate Republicans voted 
against the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
pr (February 9, 1938, and February 14, 

Republicans have opposed the REA pro- 
gram. For example, during the GOP 80th 
Congress, 79 percent of House Republicans 
voted against providing $300 million for REA 
loans and favored providing no REA loan 
funds at all. 

Republicans have opposed soil conserva- 
tion. For example, on July 18, 1947; 88 per- 
cent of House Republicans voted to kill the 
soil-conservation program by denying funds 
to carry out the program. 

Republicans oppose adequate farm price 
supports; 89 percent of House Republicans 
and 80 percent of Senate Republicans voted 
for “sliding scale” supports, despite falling 
farm income (July 2, 1954, and August 9, 
1954). 


Results of Democratic farm policies 














| 1932 | 1952 
| 

| 
Parity ratio. fermi 58 percent _...- 100 percent. 
Net farm income _----- | $1.9 billion._..| $14.1 billion, 
Farm mortgage debt__| $9.1 billion: =7-| $6.6 billion. 





Results of Republican farm policies 





| 1952 | 1955 
Parity ratie.....sssdts- 100 percent_.._| 80 percent (de- 
crease). 
Net farm income. -..-- $14.1 billion.._| $10.6 billion, 
Farm mortgage debt--| $6.6 billion. al $9.0 billion. 





Aiding small business 


From 1948 to 1952 (the last 4 years under 
the Democrats) the number of businesses 
grew at the rate of 52,000 a year. 

During the last 10 years under the Demo- 
crats, the rate of small-business failures was 
only 20 per 10,000 businesses. 

Examples of Democratic efforts to give spe- 
cial attention to the problems of small busi- 
ness during wartime were the establishment 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation dur- 
ing World War II and the Small Defense 
Plants Administration during the Korean 
emergency to help small businesses get 
defense contracts. 

Injuring small business 


From 1953 through 1955 (the first 3 years 
under the Republicans) the number of busi- 
ness grew at the rate of only 6,500 a year. 

During 1955, under the Republicans, the 
rate of small-business failures was 42 per 
10,000 businesses—twice what it was under 
the Democrats. 

Moreover, between 1952 and 1955 small- 
business profits went down 66 percent; small- 
business investors’ returns went down 57 
percent. 

Although the Republicans in 1953 con- 
tinued the Small Business Administration, 
they put in charge of it a man (William 
Mitchell) who said, “Let’s face it. Big busi- 
ness is going to get bigger and small busi- 
ness is going to get smaller, and there is 
nothing we can do about it. Why get 
excited?” 

Curbing monopoly 

Three of the cornerstones of the antitrust 
laws designed to help small business against 
the encroachments of monopoly were passed 
under Democrats: The Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (1914), and Clayton Antitrust 
Act (1914), and the Robinson-Patman Act 
(1936). 

In 33 months under the Democrats, the 
Federal Trade Commission brought actions 
against companies whose assets totaled 
$256,200,000, 
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Fostering monopoly 


When the Republicans came to power in 
1953, they put the Federal Trade Commission 
under the chairmanship of Edward Howrey, 
@ lawyer who had defended antitrust viola- 
tors against charges brought by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

In 33 months under the Republicans, the 
FTC brought actions against companies 
whose assets totaled only $32,500,000. 





Youth’s Plans for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, Orin Lee 
Dahl, a senior at Washburn High School, 
in Minneapolis, has won the first-place 
scholarship in the national Thom McAn 
Success Awards program, in competition 
with selected students from high schools 
across the country. He is receiving a 
$1,000 scholarship to the college of his 
choice and a trip to Washington and 
New York. 

Young Dahl was nominated by his 
high-school faculty as the school’s can- 
didate. He wrote a paper on My Plans 
for the Future, which was submitted 
with a record of his widely varied school 
activities -and his excellent scholastic 
grades, to the sponsors, Thom McAn 
Shoe Co. and Scholastic Roto, a high- 
school paper supplement. 

Field judging of the entries was done 
by a distinguished board of judges rep- 
resenting the fields of education, busi- 
ness, religion, government, and youth 
activities. 

The scholarship winner plans to follow 
in the footsteps of his parents who have 
been college teachers. His father, Dr. 
Orville Dahl, is at present executive 
director of higher education for the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, whose na- 
tional headquarters is in Minneapolis. 

Naturally we are proud of Orin Dahl's 
fine record and are happy to have him 
visiting with us in the Congress today. 
I am sure he will have a most successful 
and useful career in his chosen field of 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to. extend 
my remarks, I include the winning essay: 
My PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
(By Orin Lee Dahl) 

The past and the present are a part of my 
plans for the future. The future is a hope, 
a hope that I may someday be on the 
faculty of a good college or university. The 
past is a chalienge, a challenge because 
history, literature, art, religion, and philos- 
ophy are the areas of knowledge that I seek 
to understand. The present is a problem, a 
problem because it brings me face to face 
with the question of how to accomplish my 

objectives. 

I believe that I have reached a carefully 
evaluated solution to this problem. Both 
my father and my mother have been college 
teachers. I have increasingly admired their 
profession because I have seen the con- 
tributions they have made to the lives of 
students. I have listened to endless discus- 
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sions on great social, political, and religious 
issues of the past and present. I would like 
to discuss, in my turn, the great issues of the 
future. In short, I desire to help young 
people get, as I have been given, a sense of 
meaning, purpose, and direction in life. 
Such help can come from many sources, but 
this is the objective of higher education, 
and I would like to share in it. 

American education has a great obligation. 
It must help preserve our free society by 
teaching its meaning to our citizens. It 
must help our Nation fulfill its responsi- 
bility for world leadership by educating re- 
sponsible leaders. It must help mankind by 
making available the benefits of scientific ad- 
vancement. These are but some of the re- 
sponsibilities of the profession I have chosen. 
As Iam able, they will someday be met in the 
classroom where I hope to teach. 

If I can train and educate myself to 
achieve these objectives, I will serve the fu- 
ture, and my future will serve others. 


TTT 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title. 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An _ office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Titte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tire 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 742-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the.Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forlday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings o. 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publicafion in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——-The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGREssIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate tn writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
Purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as @ single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcressIonaL 
ReEcorD which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Rev. Dominic J. Del Monte Selected Out- 
standing Catholic of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
lovable, kindly man was again singular- 
ly honored by our people in the 13th Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey: 

The Star of the Sea Assembly, Fourth De- 
gree, Knights of Columbus, Bayonne, whose 
faithful navigator is Eddie Ruggirello, has 
for the fifth consecutive time selected the 
outstanding Catholic of the year. Our pas- 
tor, Father Dominic Del Monte, is this year’s 
choice. The committee which makes the 
selection is made up of 9 members, repre- 
senting the 9 Catholic parishes of Bayonne. 
At least 6 of the 9 must agree on 1 man for 
him to be designated “Outstanding Catholic 
of the Year.” From this we clearly see the 
nature of the honor which has come to 
Father Del Monte, and the entire parish re- 
joices with him. 

Michael J. O’Brien, the general chairman 
of the committee, expressed the sentiments 
of his group in this wise: “We are proud 
(to pay tribute to the Assumption pastor) 
because we believe that the achievements of 
Father Del Monte stand as splendid monu- 
ments of faith, as a noble inspiration in the 
progress of our community life.” Then Mr. 
O'Brien outlined in his citation the accom- 
plishments of Father Del Monte. “The 
burning of the $95,000 church mortgage. 
The improvement of the church property. 
The renovation of the various buildings. 
The addition to the parochial school now 
under construction. A superb record in it- 
self which would be sufficient to earn for 
him a place of honor among the people.” 

In particular the Knights of Columbus 
citer Father Del Monte for something vastly 
more important. These accomplishments 
could have been done by any good layman, 
but the work of Jesus the Priest only Father 
Del Monte the priest could do. Mr. O’Brien 
summed it up well enough for mere words 
when he wrote: “His interest on behalf of 
the youth, his warm personality, his humble 
ways, his sacrifices, and his sincere interest 
in people and an inspiration toward a more 
tolerant way of life.” . 

Human honors are pleasant in their place; 
they lighten somewhat the burden of re- 
sponsibility, and lift a bit the drooping 
shoulders of a man bent under his work, but 
the real honors for the year, and indeed for 
all his priestly years still await our Father 
Del Monte. They are stored up in his 
heavenly mother’s treasure house for safe 
keeping, and in the day he steps into eternity 
God will do the honors. It is for them Father 
works; they alone are sufficient for him. 


I include an article that appeared in 
the Bayonne Times, Bayonne, N. J., on 
Monday, April 23, 1956, regarding Father 
Del Monte. 
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CITED AS CATHOLIC OF THE YEAR IN CERE- 
MONIES UNDER AUSPICIES OF LOCAL KNIGHTS 
OF COLUMBUS 


For service to his parish, community and 
the United States, for outstanding success 
as a priest, citizen, and administrator, the 
Reverend Dominic J. Del Monte last night 
was acclaimed as the outstanding Catholic of 
1955. 

Church bells tolled 10 times every hour as 
the Fourth Degree, Star of Sea Assembly, 
K. of C., honored the Assumption Church 
pastor with a banquet and testimonial that 
attracted a capacity crowd headed by Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner, church dignitaries, inter- 
national figures, educational and civic lead- 
ers, and persons from every parish and every 
part of Bayonne. 

CHAPLIN CHEERED 


Governor Meyner set the pace for a battery 
of speakers when he described Father Del 
Monte’s devotion to the welfare of his fellow 
man. The Governor noted that the Bayonne 
Knights were the largest in the State, and 
he congratulated the K. of C. for its choice 
of Father Del Monte. 

From the Reverend David James Pathe, 
chaplain of the Villa Marie Claire, who shared 
speaking honors with the Governor, came 
highest praise. Said Father Pathe: 

‘“‘When the great army of men, women and 
children someday gather in the halls of 
Heaven and learn again of Jesus Christ, they 
will turn to each other with simple truth- 
fulness and say, “Why, He’s just like Father 
Del Monte’.” 

About 600 persons, the capacity of the Vic- 
tory Memorial Auditorium, applauded with 
enthusiasm. 

Earlier, Charles F. Fiumefreddo, the toast- 
master, outlined some of the reasons why 
Father Del Monte was selected for the hon- 
ors. “He is not only my pastor,” said Fiume- 
freddo, “but my friend. He is a humble priest 
with a warm personality who has the love and 
respect of the entire community regardless 
of color, creed, or religion. He is Father Del 
Monte.” 

WORD FROM ARCHBISHOP 

Fiumefreddo was deluged with telegrams 
from a host of well wishers who sounded like 
a who’s who. The telegrams were topped by 
warm notes from President Eisenhower and 
Archbishop Thomas A. Boland. The arch- 
bishop, noting that a heavy schedule pre- 
vented him from attending last night’s event, 
wrote: 

“My cordial congratulations on this evi- 
dence of the deep esteem and affection Father 
Del Monte enjoys in the community he serves. 
I am particularly happy, because the citation 
details with praise Father Del Monte’s accom- 
plishments as an administrator of his parish 
and emphasis is placed on his Christlike pas- 
toral solicitude, which has made him a real 
shepherd of the flock committed to his care.” 

Among those present to hear the tributes 
was Miss Elvira Del Monte, a sister of the pas- 
tor, who sang two numbers, Bless This House, 
and You Alone. Miss Del Monte formerly 
appeared with the Boston Opera Co. 

She was presented with a large bouquet of 
roses by faithful Capt. John Rudnicki. 

The main presentation, the award itself, 
symbolized by a gold plaque, was made by 
faithful navigator Edward J. Ruggirello. It 
left Father Del Monte visibly touched. 


This was no time to make prepared 
speeches, even if he remembered it, said the 
priest. Referring to the expansion of his 
church and the school addition now under 
construction, Father Del Monte said, “We 
must look to the future. We're going to do 
it. With God's help, God willing, we’re going 
to get there.” 

Modestly the priest drew from the fount of 
St. Paul to minimize the long list of accom- 
plishments cited by the speakers. “In the 
words of St. Paul, I can do all things from 
Him who strengthens me,” said the honor 
guest. 

A presentation on behalf of the Hudson 
County Press Club was made by its vice pres- 
ident, Barry Factor, of the Bayonne Times. 
He gave the priest a cope and biretta as the 
personal contribution of all the press club 
members. The club itself donated $50 to 
Father Del Monte’s education fund. 

Another presentation was by Mrs. William 
Migliaccio, representing St. Ann’s Society and 
the United Societies of the Assumption 
Church. 

Superior court Judge Peter P. Artaserse 
opened the speechmaking portion of the pro- 
gram and underlined Father Del Monte’s 
life of hard work for the ¢hurch and the 
community. Other speakers were Michael 
J. O’Brien, general chairman; Dr. Luigi Vit- 
torio Ferraris, Italian Vice Consul of Newark; 
and Philip O'Donnell, grand knight of Star 
of Sea Council, K. of C. 

Congratulatory wires were read from the 
Sisters of the Assumption; Bishop Fulton 
Sheen; NBC president Robert Sarnoff; Rabbi 
Rubin Bendelstein; Faithful Friar Msgr. Jo- 
seph F. Dolan; Auxiliary Bishop Justin Mc- 
Carthy; Judge Vincent R. Impellitteri; Am- 
vets Bayonne Post 32; Jewish War Veterans 
Bayonne Post 18; Alberico Casardi, Italian 
ambassador to the U. N.; Jersey City Mayor 
Bernard J. Berry; Newark Mayor Leo P. Car- 
lin; Bayonne Section, National Council of 
Jewish Women; County Clerk Edward Bar- 
rone; Clare Booth Luce, Ambassador to Italy; 
Representative T. James Tumulty; Judge 
Alexander Ormsby, State commander of the 
Catholic War Veterans; Harrison Knights of 
Columbus; former Supreme Court Chief Jus- 
tice Thomas J. Brogan; and Civil Air Patrol 
of New Jersey, of which Father Del Monte 
is State chaplain. 

Mayor Thomas Domenico and Commis- 
sioner Edward F. Clark, both present, also 
sent telegrams. 


I also include an article written by an 
outstanding newspaperman in our area, 
Mr. Alfred Ciaburri, a reporter for the 
Jersey Journal of Jersey City, N. J. Mr. 
Ciaburri writes an excellent article which 
describes the great feeling and honor 
that was done to this wonderful man. 
BAYONNE’S OUTSTANDING CATHOLIC—BELIG 
CHIME AS TRIBUTE Is Pain FaTHER DEL MONTES 

(By Al Ciaburri) 

The sound of church bells echoed its joye 
ous call through the crowded auditorium. 

It was like a benediction. 

It was like a tremendous chorus blending 
toward a final hymn of praise in tribute toa 
humble parish priest. 

The Reverend Dominic J. Dei Monte, the 
kind of a priest whom we all love and admire, 
acknowledged the award of “Outstanding 
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Catholic of 1955 in Bayonne” with “the deep- 
est gratitude and thanks.” 

The bells—for him—held a personal magic, 
special significance, as they chimed from his 
church of Our Lady of the Assumption for 
3 hours—as the testimonial dinner in his 
honor took place, last night. 

It seemed to “this faithful servant of 
God” that they tolled the various events in 
a “life dedicated to the service of God.” 

They tolled in remembrance: 

Immigrant parents. Childhood days in a 
modest Newark home. High school. Semi- 
nary studies. Ordination to the priesthood 
in 1932. Curate. Chaplain. Pastor of the 
Assumption, August 1, 1946. : 

They tolled in glory: 

The spiritual awakening in the parish. 
‘The work on behalf of the youth. The form- 
ing of new church societies. The burning of 
the mortgage. The addition to the school 
building. . 

They tolled in hope: 

“We must continue to grow—the work is 
not finished. The dream of a new “more 
beautiful church, a more splendid edifice 
for the glory of our Lord.” 

They tolled in honor: 

The Fourth Degree Assembly, the Star of 
the Sea Council 371, Knights of Columbus, 
Bayonne, selected “this wonderful priest” as 
the top Catholic of the year—and the entire 
community was quick to join in tribute. 

This tribute came also from many parts of 
the State and the country. 

It was in the message of Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner, who presented Father Del Monte 
with a copy of a resolution introduced in 
Trenton by Assemblyman Thomas Hughes 
and Senator James Murray. 

The Governor said the work of men like 
Father Del Monte makes it possible for each 
of us to enjoy equal opportunities through 
existing institutions such as the schools, the 
churches and civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions. 


I know of Father Del Monte’s personal 
work on behalf of his parishioners in 
Bayonne and his friends throughout 
Hudson County. He is a man of com- 
passion and great understanding. 
When he calls upon me or writes to me, 
it is always in the interest of some per- 
son who has a difficult problem and he 
asks for assistance—always helping 
others. I hope that God will bless him 
in his many fruitful years ahead in the 
service of his parishioners. 





Safety Devices for Household 
Refrigerators 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the letter which I re- 
ceived from the Admiral Corp. indicating 
their willingness to license their Admiral 
lifeguard release for other manufactur- 
ers’ use to help save children’s lives, a 
news clipping from Electric Appliance 
Service News regarding the House com- 
mittee hearing on my bill requiring safe- 
ty devices on all refrigerators manufac- 
tured for shipment in interstate com- 
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merce, and a numerical list of the chil- 

dren and their ages, who have become 
trapped in refrigerators: 

ADMIRAL CorpP., 
Chicago, June 18, 1956. 

Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Roserts: We wish to thank you 
on behalf of Admiral Corp., for the recent 
opportunity to appear before your subcom- 
mittee to testify in connection with the re- 
frigeration industry’s efforts to develop a 
mechanism which will permit the door of a 
refrigerator to be easily opened by a child 
from the inside. 

You, of course, are aware of the mechanism 
introduced by our company—the Admiral 
lifeguard release—an exclusive feature de- 
veloped by Admiral engineers to protect chil- 
dren from unnecessary loss of life. While in 
this highly competitive industry we nor- 
mally seek to retain exclusive features, hu- 
man life, particularly that of defenseless 
children, is more important than any com- 
petitive advantage. Therefore Admiral Corp. 
is prepared and willing to license the indus- 
try to utilize its patents or those patents 
which may be issued covering its lifeguard 
release. 

Admiral engineers are also continuing to 
offer their full cooperation to the Bureau of 
Standards personnel in connection with their 
studies of this problem. In fact, our Mr. 
William R. Moll was in Washington last week 
with Dr. McPherson, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards on this very question. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. OBERLY. 


— 


[From the Electric Appliance Service News 
of June 1956] 


Hovse GrouP WarRNS INDUSTRY TO SOLVE 
IcEBOX DEATHTRAPS 


(By Stanley Cohen) 


WASHINGTON.—Members of a House sub- 
committee concerned with safety devices for 
household refrigerators displayed impatience 
with industry members for delays in agreeing 
on safeguards to deal with the deathtrap 
problem. 

Pointing out that almost a full year has 
passed since the industry agreed to try to 
develop a solution to the problem, Repre- 
sentative KENNETH A. ROBERTS, Democrat, of 
Alabama warned that the public is not im- 
pressed with the explanations the industry 
has been offering. 

“If the public feels you have been drag- 
ging your feet,” he told industry members, 
“we will be under pressure to pass legisla- 
tion dealing with the problem; and there 
will be a lot more support for this legislation 
than you may think.” 

Representative Rosperts presided at a 1- 
day hearing of the subcommittee held May 
28 for a progress report on the efforts of the 
National Bureau of Standards and the indus- 
try to agree on safety mechanisms. 


DISAGREEMENT ON FORCE 


Spokesmen for the Bureau of Standards 
and the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association said efforts to adopt safety me- 
chanisms have bogged down because of dis- 
agreement over the amount of force which 
children of various ages may exert to open 
a door from inside, as against the minimum 
force which is requireu to produce and re- 
tain the essential refrigeration efficiency to 
preserve food. 

Dr. A. T. McPherson, associate director of 
the National Bureau of Standards praised 
cooperation he has received from NEMA, 
pointing out that industry members went 
all-out in arranging conferences, and even 
includéd manufacturers of gas refrigerators, 
who are not members of the association. 

He said conferences have led to agreement 
on most criteria. But in considering the 
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effectiveness of criteria, “both NEMA and 
the Bureau have been increasingly impressed 
with the importance of taking child behavior 
into consideration in designing and testing 
safety mechanisms.” 

TELLS OF TESTS 

He said tests conducted last December in- 
dictated that small children under certain 
circumstances did not exert forces in excess 
of 10 pounds. The manufacturers, however, 
regard a force of at least 22 pounds as the 
minimum required to secure the closure of a 
refrigerator door necessary to prevent food 
spoilage. 

Marian Faegre of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare reported tests showed that some small 
children make no effort to escape when 
trapped. She said her agency expects to 
conduct tests this summer in an effort to 
provide the Bureau of Standards and NEMA 
with useful information about the way a 
child behaves in a “deathtrap.” 

EFFORTS PRAISED 


Committee members praised GE and Ad- 
miral for their efforts to install safety de- 
vices in refrigerators, but Roy Buchanan, 
manager of advanced engineering, for re- 
frigerators and freezers of Westinghouse, 
cautioned that pomotion of safety devices 
at this time might “provide a false sense 
of security” and lead children to engage in 
experimentation in refrigerators which lack 
escape mechanisms. 

“There are a great many mechanical things 
that could be done for escape mechanisms 
if you or I were trapped,” he told committee 
members. “But we have to wonder what 
can be done for a child.” 

Leslie D. Price, manager, Engineering and 
Safety Regulations Department of NEMA 
said the problem has two stages. One stage 
is the abandoned box. 

He expressed a belief that escape mecha- 
nisms could be developed to eliminate the 
hazard caused by boxes still in use. But he 
expressed doubt that any reliable mecha- 
nisms could be developed which would be 
useful 10 or 15 years, and would provide 
escape from abandoned boxes. The best 
remedy for the danger caused by abandoned 
boxes is to remove the door or latch, he 
said. 

Price said NEMA is prepared to finance re- 
search programs planned by the children’s 
bureau. In the meanwhile it is vigorously 
promoting and financing a program of the 
National Safety Council to make the public 
aware of the problem. 

“It is obvious,” he said, “that while a so- 
lution to the problem has not yet been 
reached, definite progress has been made. 
Individual manufacturers have placed on the 
market, refrigerators designed to meet a rea- 
sonable solution. Others are sure to follow. 
NEMA, therefore, still believes that this 
problem will be solved by industry-Govern- 
ment cooperation, and that no Federal legis- 
lation is needed.” 


TELLS OF PROGRESS 


Marshal Bartlet, manager of product plan- 
ning for the refrigerator and freezer division 
of General Electric said GE’s “Child Safe” 
magnetic door is engineered to require only a 
10 to 20 pound force. He said this is achieved 
by using a specially developed “soft gasket,” 
to provide a seal. The magnet is 4’’ x 1%," 
x ¥%"’ and the entire installation costs GE 
only $1. 

The committee also saw a demonstration 
of Admiral’s Lifeguard release by James R. 
Oberly, Admiral veep, and William R. Moll, 
chief of the applications section of Admiral’s 
refrigerating engineering staff. 

Silas A. Morehouse, president of SiLok, Ine., 
charged that “a sense or urgency seems to be 
lacking” in the industry, and that legislation 
is _— to assure that safety locks are 
used, 
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He said his company has magnetic and me- 
chanical devices which are opened easily from 
the inside, and will provide safety at low 
cost. 


Children suffocated in household refrigerator 
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The committee also heard Col. G. B. Kid- 
well who proposes ‘“‘a device to provide venti- 
lation in refrigerators temporarily or per- 
manently out of use.’ 


3, January 1954-June 1956, 33 incidents, 


involving 54 children, of whom 39 died and 15 survived 
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12 years of age or less. 


2 Girl, 19 months (died), accompanied by sister (3 years, died) and boy (6 years, lived). 


§ Survived. 


4 Girl, 2 years (lived), accompanied by sister (5 years, lived). 


§ Boy; 2 years (died), accompanied by brother (5 years, 


* Boy, 19 months (died), accompanied by 2 sisters (6 ye 


died). 
ars, lived; 10 years, lived). 
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President Eisenhower Backs and Fills 
Despite Campaign Promise of Consistency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, when 
a candidate for political office makes a 
pledge, voters expect that he will stand 
up to that pledge and not hedge. Dur- 
ing his campaign of 1952, Candidate 
Eisenhower promised many things, one 
of which was the promise to be consistent 
and not to back and fill. 

I desire that a record of some of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s inconsistencies—or back- 
ing and filling, as he would call it—be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
This compilation is from the April issue 
of the Democratic Digest: 


BACKING AND FILLING WITH IKE AND EZRA 

I add another pledge: We shall be con- 
sistent. Having made and worked out with 
the farmers a program that seems best to fit 
the situation, we will not back and fill, 
(Candidate Eisenhower, Albert Lea, Minn., 
September 16, 1952.) 

SUPPORTS FOR PERISHABLE COMMODITIES 

We must find methods of obtaining greater 
protection for our diversified farms, our pro- 
ducers of perishable foods * * * Wecan and 
will find a sound way to do the job, (Candi- 
date Eisenhower, Kasson, Minn. (July 6, 
1952.) 

Question. I wonder if you could give us your 
viewpoint on the use of price supports on 
hogs during the present farm emergency? 

Answer. I would believe that to go in this 
whole perishable field and begin the busi- 
ness of price supports would be dangerous. 
I would want to study it more. (Eisenhower 
press conference, January 19, 1956.) 

KEEP POLITICS OUT OF AGRICULTURE 


All of our broad farm programs should be 
lifted out of politics. (Eisenhower, Brook- 
ings, S. D.) 
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Our national farm policy * * * must not 
become a field for political warfare. (Eisen- 
hower, state of the Union message, January 
5, 1956.) 

GOP promoting its farm policy. Hires 
public relations firm to sell program with 
eye on next year’s election. (New York 
Times, December 13, 1955.) 

Eisenhower makes bid for farm vote; 
blames low income on rivals. (Baltimore 
Sun, October 16, 1954.) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY BUTZ AND THE SOIL BANK 


Dr. Earl Butz * * * was critical of the 
soil-bank program which has been advanced 
as a solution to the farm problem. (Wash- 
ington Star, December 4, 1955.) 

Earl L. Butz * * * praised President Ei- 
senhower’s exceptional courage in proposing 
the soil-bank farm program in an election 
year. (United Press, January 13, 1956.) 

THE PLOW THAT BROKE THE PROMISE 


We will not plow under every third row of 
cotton or sentence the little pigs to execu- 
tion. (Secretary Benson, New Orleans, Sep- 
tember 20, 1955.) 

It should be practical to include in the 
soil bank wheat already seeded if it is in- 
corporated in the soil, i. e. plowed under, as 
green manure or by other accepted prac- 
tices. (Eisenhower, January 9, 1956.) 


IT WON’T WORK, SO LET’S TRY IT 


The Agriculture Department recommends 
against the enactment of this soil bank bill 
sponsored by Senator Humpurey (Democrat, 
of Minnesota). (Agriculture Department 
letter to Senator ELLENDER, September 30, 
1955.) 

I shall urge authorization of a soil bank 
program. (Eisenhower, State of the Union 
Message, January 5, 1956.) Ike, Benson speed 
plan to establish soil bank. (Washington 
Post & Times Herald, January 7, 1956.) 


FREEDOM FROM HANDOUTS 


All I know of farmers convinces me that 
they would rather earn their fair share than 
to have it as a Government handout. 
(Eisenhower, Kasson, Minn., September 6, 
1952.) 

It is doubtful if any man can be po- 
litically free who depends upon the state 
for sustenance, (Secretary Benson, Febru- 
ary 5, 1953.) 

Eisenhower asks soil-bank to pay for cut 
in crops. President Eisenhower called today 
for a $1 billion soil-bank to pay farmers for 
growing smaller crops and improving soil 
fertility. (New York Times, January 10, 
1956.) 

TAKING THE EMPHASIS OFF WASHINGTON 


The first thing we intend to do is to take 
the emphasis off of Washington. * * * Our 
goal will be sound, farmer-run programs 
that safeguard agriculture—but do not regi- 
ment you, do not put the Federal Govern- 
ment in charge of your farms. (Eisenhower, 
Kasson, Minn., September 6, 1952.) 

The administration presented to Congress 
today a bill that would make the Secretary 
of Agriculture the absolute boss of the farm 
aid soil bank. (New York Times, January 18, 
1956.) 





Neighborly Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
spirit of neighborliness still abides and 
abounds in our country, as witness the 
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following incident described in the 

Buffalo Evening News: 

FarMeEeRs WorK Far Into Nicut To HeLtp Our 
Sick NEIGHBOR 


Warsaw, June 18.—Fourteen men with 
tractors have solved a serious situation for 
Edward Sheehan, 43, of Dale Road, Warsaw. 

Mr. Sheehan has taken ill with pneumonia 
a week ago. None of his crops were planted 
on his farm, a few miles northwest of War- 
saw. He was taken to Wyoming Community 
Hospitai in Warsaw Friday. On Saturday, 
however, the picture turned brighter for Mr. 
and Mrs. Sheehan and their seven children, 
ranging in age from 10 years to 3 months. 

The 14 neighbors of the family devoted 
Saturday to preparing and planting the 
Sheehan fields with corn and oats. They 
had rushed their own work during the week 
to enable them to aid their friend and 
neighbor. 

The cold, wet spring delayed planting until 
about 10 days ago. Mr. Sheehan missed out 
on the good weather and the lateness of the 
season made the problem acute. At best 
his day in the field is short because he drives 
@ school bus for Warsaw Central School. 

The helpful neighbors worked far into the 
night on Saturday, using lights on their 
tractors to complete work on the Sheehan 
farm. Mrs. Sheehan served noon dinner to 
the men with the aid of two women friends. 

The neighbors who helped are Ernest 
Cousins, Charles Thompson and Charles 
Thompson Jr., Robert Christ, Donald Newh- 
land, Paul and Richard Kaczmarek, Clifford 
Cofield, Wesley Bathrick, John Keough, Ger- 
ald and Michael Coveny, Burdette Galton 
and Norman Raupp. 

Mr. Sheehan was reported by a hospital 
spokesman as “much better” today. 





My War With the Mob 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include the second in a 
series of articles by Victor Riesel which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of June 27, 1956, entitled “My War 
With the Mob”: 

My Wark WITH THE Mos—Hoopitums Use 
Union Power To Force Way Into BusINESs, 
SHAKE DOWN CONTRACTORS 

(By Victor Riesel) 

You can fight today’s manicured mob bet- 
ter with a sharp accountant than with 
eharpshooting police. 

The crime cartel inside labor stretches 
from lush wall-to-wall carpeted offices in 
midtown Manhattan to ultramodern, neon- 
lit executive suites on the west coast. 

To unpee!l a series of Mr. Bigs, it has taken 
some Federal agents years to go through as 
many as 80 fronts—for just a handful of 
polished mobsters worth millions of dollars. 

These men have infiltrated some of the 
best clubs. They have purchased country 
clubs of their own. They control skyscrap- 
ers, construction and insurance companies, 
restaurants, nightclubs, banks, textile and 
steel mills, garment firms, trucking com- 
panies, transit lines, construction-supplies 
distributors, hotels, jukebox companies, 
stevedoring outfits—even barbershops and 
luncheonettes. All this the local and Fed- 
eral police have recorded in intricate rec- 
ords, 
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THEY LOVE RESPECTABILITY 


But little can be unraveled in the courts— 
because, unlike the old Capone muscle days 
and the bloody gun and icepick wars of 
Lepke and Gurrah, all this is legal. It may be 
unethical, immoral, and contrary to the 
quasipublic trust a labor official should 
pledge himself to when he goes to work for 
the proletariat, but it is legal—and the boys 
do love the aura of respectability with which 
it cloaks them. : 

The key word among today’s mobsters is 
“respectability”""—the standing they’ve gained 
in their communities while they operate 
their criminal cartel behind the scenes. 
Their dominating fear is neither the police 
nor the Federal investigators nor even the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

They fear most the spotlight of exposure 
in the press which goes into their com- 
munities, their homes and among their 
families and neighbors. 

FORCED PARTNERSHIPS 


To amass their fortunes in cash, real 
estate, and other investments, they’ve used 
the power of the unions they’ve seized— 
often in the same business fields in which 
they operate. They have become business- 
men’s partners by simply threatening to 
withhold workers from employers whose 
projects were racing for deadlines set by 
contracts with the Federal Government, big 
cities and private concerns. 

Let’s step past the men whose notoriety 
has hit the press so regularly. They're as 
familiar to the public as Marilyn Monroe’s 
curves. 

Let’s look at some current incidents cut 
from the same old pattern. 

Let’s consider the gimmick used by George 
J. Walters, former president of the Pitts- 
burgh Building Trades Council and an offi- 
cial of a bricklayers local there. So promi- 
nent a citizen was Walters that he served 
as chairman of the Pittsburgh Housing 
Authority and as a member of the city’s 
board of education. 

FAILED TO REPORT $35,000 


Walters, who went to jail, had connections . 


with pipe and building supply firms. If you 
wanted skilled bricklayers for your construc- 
tion job, you had to buy blocks from the 
company which paid him part of its profits. 
During his trial, it was shown that in 2 in- 
stances he picked up $13,000 and later $14,- 
000. Walters was jailed for 15 months and 
fined $5,000 for failure to report $35,099 in 
income which he got on the side from build- 
ing contractors over a 5-year period. 

Just a few weeks ago, two bricklayer 
Officials in Pennsylvania were indicted by a 
Scranton grand jury on charges of demand- 
ing $4,200 before they unloaded bricks for 
a@ contractor building a Signal Corps depot. 

I report these two incidents out of many 
others because they are typical of the disre- 
spect for decency displayed by this crowd. 
Walters, trusted by his neighbors, gave all 
labor a black eye by forcing money out of 
businessmen although he was labor’s repre- 
sentative on important municipal bodies. 
The Scranton men are penny-ante operators, 
but this case shows that no even vital Gov- 
ernment projects are immune from shake- 
downs. 

MILLION DOLLAR SHAKEDOWN 

The pressure by some union officials on 
contractors building swiftly needed Federal 
projects doesn’t always come from the penny- 
ante crowd. There is a hulking fellow now 
slimming down in the Federal pen for 
another decade or so because he tried, among 
other inspirations, to extort a million dollars 
from the Ebasco Corp., then building tre- 
mendous power projects for our atomic 
and thermonuclear defense program. This 
shakedown artist is Evan Dale, chief of the 
Hodcarriers and Common Laborers in East 
St. Louis. 

Not quite as imaginative as the pirate 
in the atomic fields was a set of crooks who 
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were lifted out of the St. Louls construction 
trades unions by a Federal grand jury. There 
it was shown that businessmen who wanted 
to bid on Government contracts first con- 
sulted certain union officials. The contrac- 
tors had to find out exactly how much the 
union men’s shakedown would be before the 
bid was put in—otherwise that cost could 
run as much as $200,000 on a project. This 
could easily be the difference between profit 
and bankruptcy. 

In fact it was the margin for one heating 
contractor who dared to bid on Government 
work without the union bosses’ permission. 
This contractor was forced out of business 
and another firm, in which the labor leaders 
had a financial interest, was able to get 
choice contracts without difficulty. 

$50,000 OR ELSE 

In St. Louis, there were such specialists in 
extortion as Larry Callahan and Paul Hula- 
han. The first was the boss of the steam- 
ters local and he wielded teriffic political 
power. The latter was known as the heavy- 
fisted business agent of a hod carriers local. 
Their price was a mere $50,000 each to permit 
two projects to get underway. 

The judge, in sentencing Hulahan to 12 
years for violation of the Federal anti- 
racketeering laws, summed it up for all areas 
plagued by rasketeers and extortionists when 
he said: “You are a menance to this com- 
munity and the people will sleep better with 
you away.” 

These are but a few of hundreds of such 
cases. Attorney General Brownell’s Justice 
Department reports that since it began prose- 
cution, right after the inauguration in 
1953, on to March 31, 1956, a total of 102 
convictions on racket charges were secured. 
All were labor people. 

Scores more were indicted but were abie 
to slip through the loopholes of the law. A 
corny phrase indeed, but through these loop- 
holes pass some of the toughest officials, 
right across the threshold to “respectability.” 


MASS PROJECTS LUCRATIVE 


There is a belief across the land that 
racketeers are restricted solely to the truck- 
ing and garment industries and the water- 
front. The time has come to go further in- 
land where a handful of goons have simply 
worded union charters into immense per- 
sonal fortunes because those charters gave 
them the right to assign workers to mass 
projects. 

Once the mobsters, such as Evan Dale, 
have the power to hand out jobs, they control 
the lives of tens of thousands of men who 
swarm in on such construction projects as 
the Joppa power works. Control of so many 
workers gives the Evan Dales the influence 
needed to set up bars, bawdy houses, and 
gambling joints—and the power to order 
men to patronize their joints. The muscle 
men see to it that no one gets out of line 
and patronizes competitors. 

The take is enormous. 

When you travel inland, away from the 
much biographed eastern rackets, you run 
into such brazen techniques as union offi- 
cials charging a nickel a foot to provide labor 
for digging trenches and laying pipes. There 
is another group of goons which forced con- 
tractors to pay 5 cents a square foot for per- 
mission to excavate land. 

BASEMENT TRIBUTE 


An operating engineers union leader 
forced building contractors to pay $8 each 
time they dug a cellar under a new home— 
and there were some 40,000 homes put up in 
this particular area, 

Contractors in Missouri were forced to pay 
rent for nonexistent equipment supposedly 
furnished by certain union leaders or com- 
panies controlled by them. In some cases 
the companies were as nonexistent as the 
equipment. If a contractor wanted a receipt 
for his payoff, the union leaders obliged with 
fictitious invoices. 
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In one case, a legitimate concern was 
forced by a union Official to set up a company 
for the labor leader to use as a coverup for 
his extortion racket. The legitimate firm 
was threatened with financial loss if it didn’t 
go along. 

Not even food escapes the rackets. Other 
extortionists operating as union Officials 
charged businessmen in the poultry field 2 
cents a pound for the right to buy and sell 
chickens, 

CASH FOR CANDIDATES 

In a score of communities, these union offi- 
cials are powerful in the local political or- 
ganizations. Why not? They always have 
cash ready for quick donations to needy can- 
didates. So they buy political protection. 
They move among mayors, police officials, 
judges, prosecutors, playboys seeking thrills, 
and others who think them fascinating. 

It becomes tougher to find and expose the 
mob. And still tougher to elude their re- 
spectable friends who are always saying: 
“Why pick on those poor persecuted labor 
men?”—some of whom are their own subur- 
ban neighbors by night and move with the 
toughest criminals by day. 





The Responsibility of a Citizen in a 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, over the past few weeks I have 
been conducting a contest among stu- 
dents in the 11th grade of all the high 
schools in my district. The winner of 
the contest is to be my guest in Wash- 
ington for 4 weeks. Among other re- 
quirements in that contest was one 
which required all entrants to submit 
an essay under the general title of “My 
Responsibility as a Citizen in a Democ- 
racy.” 

The results of that contest were most 
encouraging to me as they indicated 
what a splendid job the schools are do- 
ing to teach our students both the rights 
and the duties which are theirs because 
they are American citizens. Much is 
said currently about the failure of our 
educational system. ‘The essays I re- 
ceived from students in the Fourth 
Congressional District of New Jersey 
point to a different conclusion. As an 
example of what I feel to be a real un- 
derstanding of democracy, I should like 
to submit for the consideration of my 
colleagues the following essay which was 
written by the winner of this contest, 
David C. Guy, of Moorestown, N. J. The 
essay follows: 

My RESPONSIBILITY AS A CITIZEN IN OUR 

DEMOCRACY 
(By David C. Guy) 

Living in America entitles us to many 
rights and privileges not enjoyed by others 
in the world. Some of these rights are 
most precious to me. As an American citi- 
zen I have the right to worship as I please, 
to attend a church of my own choice and 
to receive the benefit of religious training. 
It is my right to think and believe as I 
please, to have my own opinion and to mak 
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known my thoughts whenever I desire. It 
is my privilege to participate in the Gov- 
ernment by voting whatever way I please-and 
by serving in public office. I have the right 
to justice in the courts, to a trial by jury 
of my peers, to state my case expecting 
fairness. The right to a free education is 
mine, to learn as much as I can and to make 
use of the knowledge gained. It is my 
right to live my own life, to make of it what 
I choose. 

I haveethe right to—but wait a minute. 

Can I exercise these cherished rights, 
and the many more not mentioned and re- 
ceive the benefits they bestow, and not 
return anything for them? Are there not 
certain responsibilities I have to this democ- 
racy which gives me these rights? Or can 
I say, “These rights are given to me, no 
one can take them away, so why should I 
have to do anything for them?” The an- 
swer is: For every right or freedom we re- 
ceive in this country, there is a correspond- 
ing responsibility or obligation. What, then, 
are some of my responsibilities as a citi- 
zen of this country? 

First, I must be well informed. This 
means making use of the privilege of free 
education, a privilege unknown to millions, 
by attending school and conscientiously put- 
ting forth my best effort in my studies. 
Then, if at all possible, I should obtain 
higher education, so that I can have as much 
knowledge as possible at hand. In addition, 
I must keep posted on current events by ha- 
bitually reading newspapers, magazines, 
periodicals, etc. Another part of being well 
informed is to know as much as possible 
about the candidates, issues, and questions 
at hand when I go to the polls, so that I can 
vote wisely with full confidence in my choice. 

It is my duty to make use of the privilege 
of participating in the government. In 
many places today the government is in the 
hands of a very few, with the people having 
little or no say in the government, where 
voting, if there is any, is a farce. We in 
America have a government of, by, and for 
the people. Being one of the people, I must 
make my part in the government active and 
useful. I can do this by voting in every elec- 
tion, not just haphazardly, but, as stated 
before, after careful consideration of the 
issues involved. I must be ready at all times 
to accept the responsibility of public office 
and to remember that “a public office is a 
public trust.” 

Being an active citizen of America, en- 
joying our way of life, I must be ready at all 
times to bear arms in the defense of our 
precious heritage even as many have done 
before. Peacetime also offers opportunities 
to defend our country. When others criti- 
cize it, I can quickly come to the fore and 
speak out for it. In addition, I must see 
that those who criticize our way of life are 
not provided with added ammunition in the 
form of any injudicious acts on the part of 
America or her inhabitants. This means, 
among other things, that I recognize the 
worth of each individual and the equality of 
all men under God, their Creator. Keeping 
this in mind, I will try to stamp out bigotry 
and prejudice wherever and whenever I find 
them, and to see that in this land of equality 
all have equal opportunities to live according 
to their own desires. 

Another responsibility I have is that of 
recognizing that our society and our govern- 
ment are built around law. Thus, I will 
obey and respect the law and its enforcement 
agencies, report any suspicion or knowledge 
of unlawful acts to the proper agency, and 
uphold the court system by testifying, when 
I am called to do so, honestly and clearly, by 
willingly performing jury service, and by 
abiding by the decisions of the court. 

An additional responsibility deals with my 
personal life. That is, in my home I will do 
my best to make my family a responsible 
and cooperative unit of democracy. I will 
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see that my family has a complete under- 
standing of the principles of democracy and 
its responsibilities. I will also see that re- 
ligion plays a vital part in the life of my 
family as I realize its importance in our de- 
mocracy. In other words, I will be a respon- 
sible family man. In addition, I will do my 
part in maintaining the best standards in 
my community by an interest in civic and 
community affairs. 

I have the responsibility also to make any 
contribution I can to the scientific knowledge 
or the cultural storehouse of America, to aid, 
if I can, the advancement of American 
“know-how” in all fields. 

How fortunate I am to live in America 
where I have so many rights and privileges 
unknown to millions in the world today, mil- 
lions who have never known what it is to 
be free, free as we are, or who have had but 
a taste of freedom, only to have it taken away 
from them. What, then, must I do in re- 
turn for this blessing of the greatest freedom 
the world has ever known? It can all be 
summed up by saying, “I must exercise these 
rights and make use of these privileges, 
rights and privileges won with blood, sweat, 
and tears, rights and privileges which others 
today do not have, rights and privileges 
which we must keep at all costs.” This is my 
responsibility as a citizen of our democracy, 
and as long as this responsibility is shared 
by every citizen, the United States of Amer- 
ica will continue to be a shining example ef 
freedom in today’s world. 





Replies to Questionnaire From 15th 
District on Major Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have requested the people of my district 
once again to share with me their opin- 
ions on some of the most vital and im- 
portant issues before Congress. This 
questionnaire was circulated throughout 
the entire 15th District to assure that 
all who were interested would have an 
opportunity to express their views on. 
these issues. 

The replies which I have received re- 
flects the keen interest of the people on 
these issues and the thoughtful consid- 
eration given in stating their opinions. 
In many instances the replies included 
observations and comments not only on 
the issues which I had included in the 
questionnaire, but on other important 
problems of government. 

The following is a summary of the re- 
plies I received to my questionnaire: 

1. Should the Constitution be amended to 
provide direct election by the people of the ~ 
President and Vice President? Yes, 79.5 
percent; no, 20.5 percent. 

2. Should the United States withdraw from 
the United Nations if Red China is admitted 
over our objections? Yes, 51.6 percent; no, 
48.4 percent. 

3. Should the death penalty be applied to 
convicted narcotics peddlers? Yes, 72.3 per- 
cent; no, 27.7 percent. 

4. Should postal rates be increased to bal- 
ance the Post Office Department deficit of 
$350 million? Yes, 55.2 percent; no 44.8 per- 
cent. 
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5. Should the Constitution be amended to 
prevent treaties and international agree- 
ments with foreign nations from becoming 
the supreme law of the land? Yes, 73.6 per- 
cent; no, 26.4 percent. 

6. Should the price of natural gas be con- 
trolled by Federal Government or by State 
governments? Federal, 39 percent; State, 
61 percent. 


I am confident that this review of the 
results from my latest questionnaire will 
be of great interest to the Members of 
the House of Representatives. 





Foreign Aid Needs More Study 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
’ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Foreign Aid Needs More 
Study,” published in the Birmingham 
News of June 7, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ForEeEIGN Am NEEDS More Srupy 


President Eisenhower in a press conference 
yesterday strongly emphasized his desire for 
the Congress to pass a foreign-aid bill with- 
out any substantial cut. He correctly said 
that it is cheaper to maintain an aid pro- 
gram than to fight wars, but the question 
is not that simple—it is not a case of aid 
or war. The issue involves how much aid, 
what kind, and which countries truly need 
it. These are matters of increasing concern 
to close students who think that we are in 
a period of transition, that our overseas pro- 
gram needs careful study. 

All thoughtful persons will agree with the 
President that help is still needed abroad. 
To have reservations about parts of the pro- 
jected mutual-security program should not 
be equated with general opposition to for- 
eign aid, or excessive zealousness in behalf 
of saving dollars today, whatever may come 
tomorrow. We would therefore submit that, 
with due respect for the presidential con- 
cern, a critical survey of the projected pro- 
gram is in order and should be pressed. 

When the issue is pinpointed there is room 
for debate. The administration has asked 
for a total of $4,860,000,000 for its mutual- 
security program. This is broken down into 
$3 billion for military aid, $1,131,000,000 for 
defense support, and the rest for a scatter- 
ing of different types of assistance—techni- 
cal help, packaging and shipping of mate- 
rials, training programs, funds for Asian 
and African development, and so on. 

Now tables showing this breakdown readily 
show why some Members of the House, in- 
cluding Democrats and Republicans—men 
not customarily antiforeign aid, either—are 
of the opinion that this overall program can 
be trimmed. The administration says it 
cannot without crippling the program. The 
paramount interest right now is in direct 
military aid—supply of arms and military 
equipment. This takes, alone, $1,999,000,000, 
or almost half the total requested. That 
aid goes to NATO countries, to Indochina, 
to Korea, Formosa, Turkey, Denmark, Neth- 
erlands, Spain, and a lot of other countries. 
But a mutual-security program brochure does 
not show the amounts contemplated for each 
country. This information, it is said, is in 
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process of classification, and by this we may 
assume that some of the facts will be termed 
“secret,” and cannot be given out. 

Yet it is precisely at that point that ques- 
tions arise. Exactly what is the correlation 
of, say, $5 million in rifles or cannon or air- 
craft to Formosa, or to Iraq, or Iran, to west- 
ern or Asian freedom’s defense? Do all these 
many countries need our support for divi- 
sions and squadrons? Such questions, in 
our view, necessarily lead to an examination 
of the degree of danger in each of internal 
subversion, of attack from an agressor who 
might turn the country over to communism, 
and so on. But they cannot be considered 
publicly without the actual figures. Pre- 
sumably in closed sessions, House commit- 
tee members can get such figures. We are 
led to conclude that statistics have indicated 
to some of them that trimming is feasible, 
without endangering western defense. 

Of course, everything gets back, ultimately, 
to the question, What kind of attack on the 
West is likely? When this question is raised, 
then, the number of divisions for Indochina 
or Iraq, for example, may be seen in a differ- 
ent light. Further, the Soviet Union is offer- 
ing countries principally economic aid, as 
against military supplies and guidance— 
though there is, of course, some of this, 
too. But the bulk of our program is for 
armies, planes, and in the form of commod- 
ity shipments which in turn are sold in the 
respective countries, the money being used 
largely for financial support of military arms. 
In this general bracket, supplies and support, 
are to be spent some $3,131,000,000. 

We do not question the need of funds to 
help build strong economies abroad. But 
with almost three-fourths of projected aid to 
go to military support, it seems to us the 
nature of western freedom’s defense must be 
reconsidered and evaluated, particularly in 
the light of the current directions of Soviet 
policy in dealing with other countries. It 
has accurately been said that NATO today 
is in need of reevaluaiton. This may be said 
about our total mutual-security program. 





In Memoriam: To a Great Man, and a 
Great Patriot, Ignace Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, June 
30, 1956, marks the 15th anniversary of 
the death of Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
world renowned composer and pianist, 
who became the first Premier of the 
Polish Republic in 1919 after the people 
of Poland asserted their independence 
according to the principle of national 
self-determination embodied in the fa- 
mous 14 points of President Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The inspiration Paderewski gave the 
Polish people is still nurtured in their 
hearts. 

At home and abroad, on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, Paderewski left a 
sublime understanding of freedom with 
a humility that strove to walk in the 
footsteps of God. 

The anniversary today of the passing 
of this great man, of this great patriot, 
more fully serves to remind me that 
freedom is indeed worth living for and, 
if need be, worth dying for. May God 
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ever bless and keep green the memory of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. He lives in the 
hearts of all who love freedom and its 
thrilling song. 





Brainwashed Soldiers Need Scientific Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
an age when we talk of a war for the 
minds of men, and when homefront no 
longer means a noncombatant area, we 
search for new answers to new problems. 

A few months ago, we heard a great 
deal about brainwashing and the treat- 
ment administered to GI’s in Red prison 
camps. For a few months, the subject 
was forgotten. Recently, in newspapers 
and on the air, it has again been a sub- 
ject of serious consideration. Editorial 
writers, commentators, and columnists 
render considered opinions on all phases 
of the subject. An editorial written by 
a professional psychologist should be of 
major interest at this time. Such an 
article appeared in the August 11, 1955, 
issue of the Portland, Oreg., Journal, 
when Dr. Harold S. Tuttle. professor of 
psychology at Lewis and Clarke College, 
discussed these problems in an informa- 
tive guest editorial. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BRAINWASHED SOLDIERS NEED SCIENTIFIC AID 
(By Harold S. Tuttle) 

Only a few centuries ago our ancestors 
treated their emotionally disturbed fellow 
citizens as witches, condemning them to the 
stake or the gallows. A little later they aban- 
doned the witch epithet, but still seeing in 
them dangerous creatures, they chained them 
in prison cells. More recently (if the cause 
of their emotion came within certain cate- 
gories), we began sending them to hospitals, 
treating them as patients, and providing the 
services of mental specialists. If they could 
be cured and restored to society, good. If 
not, after the best efforts of science to effect 
a@ cure, they were given care under as hu- 
mane conditions as possible. 

Meanwhile we began to learn a lot more 
about the causes of emotion. The word 
“conditioning” emerged in our vocabulary; 
and we began to explain the abnormal, dis- 
ruptive “learning” which confused the mind 
and sapped the will, not as magic, but as the 
operation of certain laws of mental life. 

Once we recognized emotional learning as 
an intelligible process we began to apply the 
laws of science to its treatment. Being hu- 
mane, Civilized people, we preferred to help 
the victim rather than to burn him at the 
stake or chain him in a prison cell. And so 
we now “treat” victims of emotional “condi- 
tioning” with a view to their cure, or at least 
their relief—provided their illness springs 
from, say, lack of parental affection in child- 
hood, or alcoholism, or one of a score of other 
“approved” causes. . 

But now we have in our social order a few 
individuals whose “conditioning” came about 
through an unusual channel. We sent them 
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as boys, half educated, to fight and, if need 
be, give their lives for the protection of de- 
mocracy. We sent them to fight a foe not 
only highly skilled in military combat, but 
still more highly versed in the art of “con- 
ditioning” emotional complexes. 

It is significant that our knowledge of 
conditioning, and from that, our effective- 
ness in reconditioning, came from Russia. 
Pavlov made it his life study, and gave it as 
a highiy developed science to his country. 
How easily we overlook the fact that Russia 
and her satellites are masters of the art of 
conditioning emotions. We have attached a 
name to it: Brainwashing we have come to 
call it. 

Let us face an imaginary situation, in a 
different environment from that of our 
brainwashed prisoners of war. If, in their 
training camps, some of our boys were 
abducted by sadists who found glee in 
mental tourture, and were brainwashed into 
repudiation of all their cultural standards, 
and if these boys were then freed from their 
captors, we would make haste to get them 
to psychiatric clinics and give them the best 
treatment science knows in order to restore 
them to normal appreciation of the values 
which we count dear in our culture. 

Few Americans today are aware of the 
devastating effects of brainwashing, thanks 
to popular accounts by highly educated men 
who survived the torture. When we better 
understand conditioning we shall recognize 
that the less firmly one is conditioned to a 
wholesome set of ideals the more easily he 
can be reconditioned ta conflicting stand- 
ards. Once reconditioned, his will simply 
does not function. 

Before many years the psychologists of the 
country will rise in force and demand that 
we move out of the Dark Ages in the treat- 
ment of our boys who have been victims of 
brainwashing, and provide professional care 
and reconditioning, rather than punishment 
for being made tragically ill through the 
tortures of our enemies. 

It ought not to be necessary to await so 
tardy areform. Few Presidential acts would 
prove more epochal in the course of history 
than the suspension of all punitive sentences 
of our pitiable victims of brainwashing, with 
a@ directive that they be given every care and 
the best treatment science can provide to re- 
store them to a normal love of democracy. 





Congress Makes Money Talk 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Congress Makes Money Talk,” 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ConcGress Makes MONEY TALK—DrIveE TO Cur 
Arp aND Boost Aim FUNDS VIEWED as SIGN 
UNITED STATES HaSN’tT GONE Sort 

(By David Lawrence) 

Whether it to be the will of the people or 
the confused thinking of their conscientious 
Representatives here in trying to determine 
what to do in a distraught world, the Con- 
gress of the United States is saying some 
pertinent things these days which ought not 
to escape the notice of foreign offices every- 


where, domestic and foreign propagandists, 
and prominent Americans returning from 
their travels abroad. 

For the Congress is striving to cut down 
foreign aid by a billion dollars and at the 
same time is increasing appropriations for 
airpower by a billion. 

‘Money talks,” and, in this instance, it 
says a great deal. It tells the folks who 
have been shouting loudly that America is 
putting too much emphasis on “military 
alliances” that the Congress of the United 
States hasn’t gone soft despite the criticisms 
from the socalled liberal sources and from 
those Democrats who have beeen carping 
about how this country is throwing its 
weight around in a military sense. 

It tells the folks who have been trans- 
parently seeking to drive a wedge between 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles that their troubles in getting more 
money out of America do not happen to be 
concentrated in the executive branch of 
the United States Government, but in the 
Congress. 

It tells the wobbling and wavering coun- 
tries abroad, including certain allies and 
also certain so-called neutral countries, 
that maybe they have persuaded the Con- 
gress that it is unwise to rely on overseas 
bases. Whatever propaganda victories 
Communist Russia gets out of the “Yankee 
go home” slogans in Iceland’s election cam- 
paign or in Egypt or in Tunisia or elsewhere, 
the Congress of the United States is begin- 
ning to believe that the best way to protect 
this country is by intercontinental bombers, 
a strong naval air force with carriers fully 
equipped to carry all kinds of bombs, and a 
mobile force of ground troops. 

Members of Congress cannot in the very 
nature of things become military experts, but 
they are swayed by events in the world that 
take on special significance to them. For 
weeks a few Democrats, with some traces of 
partisan motivation, have been regularly 
picking flaws in the foreign policy of the 
United States with a series of speeches. 
Whenever the Kremlin makes an effective 
move of infiltration somewhere, it is 
promptly blamed on Dulles, or on Eisen- 
hower’s illness or on his lack of pressure on 
Congress. It is immediately urged, more- 
over, that there be a re-examination of our 
policies. 

Unless, of course, the Democrats who are 
articulate on this subject really want .the 
United States to get into a war in order to 
force the Communists to behave, there isn’t 
much point in blaming the State Depart- 
ment for the aggressive acts of the Kremlin. 

But the critics who must really be disap- 
pointed over the attitude of Congress this 
week are those who have been extolling 
Nehru and praising his virtues as a “neutral- 
ist.” They have been arguing that America 
should give more and more money to “win 
men’s minds” in the “neutralist” countries. 
They have been complaining that the South- 
east Asia treaties are actually sinister—as 
they do no doubt look to Nehru and the.Com- 
munists—but they forget that these pacts 
were meant to be a warning against further 
aggression when the Indochina truce was 
signed and a means of discouraging any more 
Korean wars. 

It is remarkable how soon those Americans 
who are thinking so much about the objec- 
tives of foreign countries can so readily for- 
get the objectives of their own country. It 
seems to be fashionable to find fault with the 
American policies—the foreigners are pic- 
tured as always right. 

But the Congress, irrespective of party, has 
spoken this week—somewhat awkwardly, to 
be sure, and without a clear-cut explanation 
of what’s back of it all, yet plainly on one 
point. For the legislators here in Washington 
are beginning to think a little more about the 
interests of the American people and not so 
much about the numerous petitioners abroad 
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who have been demanding more and more. 
money as the price of their cooperation with 
us. 

It’s not an encouraging thing to see dissen- 
sion in the ranks here on foreign policy, but 
it’s in Congress and not in the executive 
branch where the “isolationism” has cropped 
up. And, of all things, it has emerged in the 
Democratic Party, whose votes have gone to 
big money for defense of America instead of 
for defense of American military alliances 
abroad. 





Letter Carrier Finds He’s Public Relations 
Man for Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROY W, WIER 


OF MfNNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I should like to include an article 
from the Minneapolis Star-Tribune by 
Peg Johnson, a staff writer, entitled 
“Letter Carrier Finds He’s Public Rela- 
tions Man for Post Office.” 

The article follows: 

LETTER CARRIER Finns HeE’s PUBLIC RELATIONS 
MAN FOR Post OFFICE 


(Eprror’s NOTE.—-Reporter Peg Johnson 
looked into opportunities and problems of 
a dozen possible careers, seeking informa- 
tion to guide June graduates and others 
hunting a new job. This is the seventh of 
her 12 articles.) 

(By Peg Johnson) 


Letter Carrier Archie Mohn enjoys deliv- 
ering mail that he knows someone is waiting 
for. 

It’s a good thing he does, for giving serv- 
ice—and giving it cheerfully and well—is 
what Uncle Sam’s 2,400,000 civil servants are 
paid to do. 

Of the total number of Federal employees, 
more than half a million are in the Post 
Office Department (nearly 1,100 in Minne- 
apolis), as letter carriers, clerks, mail han- 
dlers, or in other jobs. 

To get a Federal job, you must pass a 
civil-service examination. Applicants must 
be between 18 and 45, although the age 
limit is waived if you're a veteran. 

Veterans also get 10 points extra when 
test scores are computed, giving them a big 
advantage in landing jobs. 

Women may apply for clerks and other 
jobs, but may not be mail carriers. 

After applicant’s test scores are deter- 
mined, the person to get the job is picked 
from among the top three qualifiers. Almost 
invariably the No. 1 man gets it, according 
to Mohn, a letter carrier more than 20 years. 

Even after being selected, however, you 
don’t start right out as a full-fledged mail- 
man. First you have to put in time, often 
as much as several years, as a substitute, 
which often is a “rugged life to begin with,” 
Mohn said. 

New employees are given orientation and 
training classes, then make rounds with reg- 
ular employees. They must report for work 
each day just as the regulars do, but there 
may or may not be a job for them. 

Substitutes are paid $1.82 an hour and 
in busy seasons often make more than the 
regulars do by working 10 or 12 hours a 
day. 

Once you become a regular, your chances 
to get better jobs improve with seniority. 

When a man retires or leaves, bids are 
opened for his run. The employee with the 
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most seniority among those bidding gets it. 

Mohn, who lives at 2322 Northeast Taft 
Street, got his present run that way. It in- 
cludes the main post office and Federal Office 
Building, and is better than most runs, 
Mohn says, because it does not involve the 
long route and long exposure to inclement 
weather. 

These two factors are two of the biggest 
disadvantages of a mailman’s job. Mohn be- 
lieves. Another one, the picture of the mail- 
man fending off vicious dogs every day, is 
not often applicable; residents are required 
to keep unfriendly dogs away from mailmen 
or have their mail deliveries stopped. 

Advantages? You've a chance to give 
service, Mohn said, and you're protected by 
civil service job security provisions, which 
prohibit dismissal without just cause. 

Letter carriers start their 8-hour days be- 
tween 6 and 7:30 a. m., while mail collectors 
may come at 1 p. m. 

Mohn starts at 6, spends the first 2 hours 
sorting mail for his route into pigeonholes— 
one for each stop. 

Since his is a short-business route, he 
makes these three trips a day, and can come 
back to the post office for lunch, unlike some 
residential carriers. 

Around the route Mohn takes time to greet 
his customers, pick up letters for mailing, 
and perform any other services he can. 

“After all,” he said, “letter carriers are, 
so to speak, the public relations men of the 
post office. We're the ones who meet the 
public, so it’s important to be courteous and 
agreeable, for to them we represent the 
United States Government.” 

Carriers are inspected on their routes and 
their efficiency rated annually, but outside 
of that “there’s no one hanging over you 
every day,” Mohn said. 

Regular post office employees are paid 
about $70 for a 40-hour week to start, with 
raises periodically until the maximum of 
$4,710 is reached after 22 years. 

On retirement at the age of 60 and after 
30 years’ service, you draw a pension of about 
$2,170 a year, toward which each employee 
contributes a set percentage of his income 
each year. 

Low-cost Government insurance also is 
available (about $2.50 per $5,000 worth), and 
mailmen get $100 uniform allowances each 
year. Mailmen in cold climates use all of it 
or more, Mohn said. 

Vacations are figured at 13 working days 
@ year the first 3 years; 20 days after 3 years, 
and 26 days after 15 years. 

Employees are allowed 13 days’ sick leave 
each year, and the time is cumulative. 
Mohn thus has 1,300 hours coming should he 
ever need it. 

All these provisions are decided by Con- 
gress, Mohn pointed out, so Government em- 
ployees take special interest in what each 
session does. They are subject to the Hatch 
Act, which prohibits Federal employees from 
taking part in political activities, but are 
permitted to write or talk to Congressmen 
individually or through their National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers. 





Mrs. Cleo Maletis, of Oregon, Mrs. 
America of 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 


speak both for my distinguished senior 
colleague [Mr. Morse] and myself when 
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I announce that all the people of the 
State of Oregon are proud of Cleo 
Maletis, of Portland, who is the 1956 
selection as Mrs. America. Mrs. Maletis, 
now attending the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association meeting in Washing- 
ton, is an outstanding homemaker, wife, 
and mother. 

I think it is happily symbolic of this 
great land of ours that Mrs. Maletis, born 
in the Canadian Province of Saskatche- 
wan, north of the international border, 
is a naturalized citizen of the United 
States whose citizenship followed mar- 
riage to her college sweetheart, Chris 
Maletis, of Portland. 

As one of the Senators from the State 
of Oregon, I congratulate Mrs. Maletis 
and her entire family for the great honor 
which she has attained. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an excellent inter- 
view with Mrs. Maletis, which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 28, 1956, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

TuHIs CONTEST WINNER Cooks IT—Mnrs. 

AMERICA Is CHEESECAKE SPECIALIST 
(By Millicent Benner) 

When New York photographers asked Cleo 
Maletis, this year’s Mrs. America, to strike a 
cheesecake pose, she snapped back, “I don’t 
pose for it, but I make it.” 

Truer words were never spoken. In fact, 
they best sum up this sweet brown-eyed 
brunette contest winner, who is first and 
foremost a homemaker for a wonderful hus- 
band and their three healthy sons. 

She is presently in Washington to attend 
the American Home Economics Association, 
of which she is a member and undeniably 
one of the most outstanding. 

Although she’s happy to be here, today is 
Cleo’s ninth wedding anniversary and the 
first one she has missed celebrating with her 
husband, Chris. 

But she’ll be back in Portland, Oreg., Sun- 
Gay, and she’s not letting the family forget 
it. One of the first things she did after 
boarding the plane for her Washington flight 
was write her hubby and children a postcard 
filled with plans for a family picnic to take 
place the day she returns. 

A vivacious 31 years’ young, Mrs. Maletis 
was the first Mrs. America in the contest’s 
18-year history to win five homemaking 
events in a row. The winner, incidentally, 
is selected for her homemaking talents, not 
the way she fills a bathing suit. However, 
attractiveness is a deciding factor. 

In her clean sweep of homemaking honors, 
Cleo won awards for her lamb rice pilaff 
dish, meal-planning ability, an original fruit 
cocktail pie, outstanding civil-defense work 
(an award “which pleased me’’), and a black- 
walnut chiffon cake. 

Cleo says she entered the contest at the 
suggestion of some Home Economic Club 
friends that was enthusiastically endorsed 
by her husband. “He feels as strongly about 
the importance of homemakers as I do,” Cleo 
explains. 

A graduate of the University of Washing- 
ton, with a degree in home economics, Cleo 
was born in Saskatchewan, Canada, and be- 
came a citizen of the United States after 
marrying her college sweetheart. 

Cleo says she’s a great believer in main- 
taining a loving home, because everything 
begins in the home. 

Her children, she says, are no emotional 
problem. They’re just good normal, healthy 
children. Chris and I spend all our spare 
time with them. It’s more fun for us that 
way, too. 
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They had each of the boys in swimming 
trunks and in the water by the time he was 


-one. Now Chris and Cleo are teaching them 


to ski. “This way they learr to take things 
in their stride,” she says of her son’s early 
training. 

Here is one of Cleo’s favorite cooling 
recipes, that also won over the Mrs. America 
judges. “It only costs 17 or 18 cents to 
make,” she says. 

MRS. AMERICA’S REFRIGERATED DESSERT 

3%4 cup crushed graham crackers 

2 eggs 

5 tablespoons lemon juice 

2 tablespoons lemon rind 

14 tablespoon salt 

¥g cup sugar 

4 cup cold water 

ly cup instant nonfat dry milk solids 


Put one-half cup crushed graham crackers 
in bottom of refrigerator tray. Beat egg 
yolks in top of double boiler; add lemon 
juice (3 tablespoons), lemon rind, salt, and 
sugar. Mix well and cook over hot water 
until it thickens. Stir constantly—about 
7 to 10 minutes. Remove from heat and 
cool thoroughly. Beat the egg whites. Pour 
water into mixing bowl and add instant non- 
fat dry milk solids and whip until soft peaks 
form (for 2 or 3 minutes). Add 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice and whip very stiff 
(about 2 minutes). Fold the beaten egg 
whites and whipped topping into lemon mix- 
ture. Put into refrigerator tray and top 
with remaining crumbs. Freeze until firm 
(2 to 3 hours). Cut in wedges, 





Guidhim Rath Mor Ort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28; 1956 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
include an editorial appearing on June 
28, 1956, in the Chicago Sun-Times, of 
Chicago: 
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The new lord mayor of Dublin is a Jew. 
And why not? 

The Irish and the Jews have much in 
common. What Ireland is to the Irish, Israel 
is to the Jews. Their struggles and their 
tribulations have run parallel in time and 
in circumstance. They are loyal to their 
traditions and their institutions, constant 
in their causes, and determined in their 
battles. They make good American citizens. 
An Irishman would make a good citizen of 
Israel, and a Jew has obviously made a good 
citizen of Ireland. 

The parallels are admirably summarized 
by the career of Lord Mayor Robert Briscoe; 
he has been both an ardent Sinn Feiner and 
an ardent Zionist. 

As part of the Irish struggle for independ- 
ence, he made several secret missions to the 
United States to raise money and arms for 
the rebels. As a Zionist he headed a delega- 
tion which in 1939 sought international sup- 
port for the settlement of Jews in Palestine. 

And obviously it was the Catholic vote 
that put him into the several offices he has 
held. Ninety-five percent of his constitu- 
ency is Catholic, and in all of Dublin there 
are only 5,000 Jews. 

We join Mayor Daley in his expression of 
good wishes to the new lord mayor of Dublin. 
As the Chicago mayor messaged in both Irish 
and Hebrew, “Guidhim rath mor ort, and 
mahzel tov.” 
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1956 
Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, concerning 
my views on Federal aid to education 
generally, and the Kelly bill specifically, 
I feel that Federal aid to education is 
entirely unnecessary. Do we need the 
schoels? Yes; of course, we do, and 
we're building them locally at a rate that 
will solve this so-called national crisis we 
face in shortage of classroom facilities. 
Further, the money that goes into school 
construction comes out of the pockets of 
our citizens whether this is done under 
the jurisdiction of the local and State 
agencies or whether the Federal Govern- 
ment masterminds the operation. 

Therefore, let us not be deluded into 
thinking that through Federal aid we are 
securing somebody else’s money to do the 
job. Nobody else is paying for our 
schools, but rather the local citizens, and 
in sending our money to Washington 
before returning it to local school con- 
struction a sizable deduction must be 
made by the Federal bureaucracy which 
is a total unproductive loss of money and 
certainly does not go into school’con- 
struction. 

In sober reflection no one can deny 
that Federal money put into construc- 
tion of schools means Federal control 
since the Government must be careful in 
the expenditure of taxpayers’ money. 

As to the Kelly bill in particular, briefly 
let us examine it. On page 1 we find this 
under section 2: 

The Congress finds that despite sustained 
and vigorous efforts by the States and local 
communities, which have increased current 
school construction to an unprecedented 
level, there is still a serious national short- 
age of classrooms requiring emergency action 
on the part of the Federal Government. 


Is this an emergency? If it is, why 
cannot we meet this in the time-honored 
American way by putting our shoulders 
to the wheel locally rather than appeal- 
ing to the far distant Federal Govern- 
ment? How many times in the name 
of emergency we Americans have called 
on Uncle Sam for help and the emer- 
gency apparently never passed but 
rather more and more Government con- 
trol was imposed and the original cause 
for Government help was forgotten. The 
end is always bureaucrat control. Quot- 
ing again from page 2: 

The limited financial resources available 
to a number of communities are not ade- 
quate to support construction programs of 
sufficient size to eliminate their classroom 
shortages. Other communities, in their ef- 
forts to apply their potential resources to 
their needs, are confronted with restrictive 
debt and tax limits, an inability to borrow 
the necessary funds at reasonable rates, and 
other obstacles. 


Why are there limited financial re- 
sources at the community level? The 
reasons best known to local residents 
probably stem from some very sound fi- 
nancial considerations and should not be 
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overrun roughshod by the Federal Gov- 
ernment offering Federal aid without re- 
gard to the cost, which perhaps was the 
motivating factor in the community’s 
hesitancy to incur additional debt. 

Further on page 2, the first provisos 
are mentioned for payment to the State 
on a current basis. Thereafter, for 29 
pages there are rules and regulations 
spelling out the Federal controls imposed 
on the States in return for Federal 
money. These bureaucratic tactics only 
point out that the end result will be an- 
other American bureaucracy contrary to 
the founding principles of our Govern- 
ment. Twenty-nine pages of rules and 
regulations culminate in labor standards 
to be imposed in construction known as 
the Davis-Bacon Act. This act pre- 
scribes working conditions and wages to 
be dictated by the Secretary of Labor 
rather than by State and local custom 
and usage, commensurate with local 
economy. And we should not forget 
that in case of error and dispute during 
construction the Secretary of Labor is 
prosecutor, judge, and jury. In fact, 
there is no recourse from his decision— 
no right for an American to have his 
day in court. 

This bureaucratic labor dictation is 
but another of the provisions specified in 
the Kelly bill for Federal aid to educa- 
tion. In the Davis-Bacon Act or any one 
of the 29 other pages of regulations there 
is further ample proof to the fact. that 
Federal aid to education means Federal 
control. We American citizens do not 
want Government dictating when it 
comes to the education of our children 
and this danger is certainly now upon 
us. 





Dispersal of Industrial Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report on extension of De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, accom- 
panying H. R. 9852, contains an amend- 
ment to the House bill that is a new pro- 
vision. It declares that it is the policy 
of Congress to encourage geographical 
dispersal of industrial facilities and to 
provide that the Government in certain 
instances shall give recognition to this 
new principle. While I am of the 
opinion that there may be instances 
where such a principle could properly 
operate, yet, it is doubtful whether in 
the administration of the act there can 
always be assurance that the location of 
new industries will be entirely con- 
trolled alone by the best interest of na- 
tional defense. I have too often seen 
other considerations of a political char- 
acter enter into such decisions. Fur- 
thermore, there has been no hearings 
held in the House Committee on the 
subject and no real opportunity, other 
than by the limited means of this report, 
to consider the subject with the care 
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that there should be prior to the adop- 
tion of such a far reaching amendment. 
For the reasons I have expressed, I am 
opposed to the adoption of the confer- 
ence report with such an amendment to 
the basic law contained in it. 





Textile Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the follow- 
ing letter addressed to Gov. Sherman 
Adams, Assistant to the President, writ- 
ten by Mr. Donald Comer, chairman of 
the executive committee of Avondale 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Comer, in his letter, 
points out the economic deprivation be- 
ing suffered in the textile industry caused 
by the heavy, uncontrolled import of tex- 
tiles from Japan. To further injure our 
own textile industry, the United States 
sells cotton abroad for a much cheaper 
price than charged American mills. This 
is a very serious situation, yet the admin- 
istration has refused to invoke any of the 
statutory provisions and act in behalf of 
the American textile industry. As a 
Member of Congress I do not intend to 
stand by idly and watch the State De- 
partment and the Tariff Commission sac- 
rifice the American textile industry upon 
the altar of internationalism. If action 
is not taken to erect some floodgates 
against the tremendous influx of foreign 
textiles, I intend to ask Congress to en- 
act a reasonable import quota for tex- 
tiles, applicable to all countries. 

APRIL 24, 1956. 
Goy. SHERMAN ADAMS, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GOVERNOR ADAMS: The President’s 
reference to the value of Japanese trade in 
his speech of Saturday night is responsible 
for this letter. This reference, I construe 
as an unresponsive attitude on his part to 
the increasing threat to the American textile 
industry from Asian looms, from Japan at the 
moment, but with the uncounted millions 
of Chinese, Indian, and other Asians. 

My sister, Mrs. H. C. Ryding, wrote to the 
President in April 1955 because the Comers 
are cotton textile people and what hurts 
textile hurts us. Mr. Hague replied to her 
letter on April 23, 1955, and comforted her 
by enclosing a copy of a letter which the 
President wrote Congress JOE MARTIN on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1955. I quote a paragraph of 
this letter: 

“This program, therefore, must be and 
will be administered to the benefit of the 
Nation’s economic strength and not to its 
detriment. No American industry will be 
placed in jeopardy by the administration of 
this measure. Were we to do so, we would 
undermine the ideal for which we have made 
so many sacrifices and are doing so much 
throughout the world to preserve. This 
plain truth has dictated the retention of 
existing peril point and escape clause safe~ 
guards in the legislation.” 

This guaranteed protection promised by 
the President has been left in the hands of 
Secretary Dulles. I am quoting from a copy 
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of a letter that the State Department wrote 
to Mr. Marion Heiss, of Cone Mills Co., on 
April 5, 1956. In this letter Mr, Prochnow 
said: 

“With reference to your concern regarding 
the trend of Japanese imports, existing legis- 
lation provides means by which the United 
States may take action to prevent excessive 
imports due to trade agreement concessions 
from threatening serious injury to a do- 
mestic industry. * * * The escape clause 
procedure prescribed by the Congress pro- 
vides an equitable way by which to determine 
whether or not there is need for such action. 
It involves a thorough investigation and 
public hearings by the Tariff Commission, an 
independent agency. 

“It is hoped the foregoing comments will 
explain why this Department has concluded 
that the negotiation of a quota agreement 
is not a desirable course of action.” 

I am giving you some figures to show the 
tremendous percentage of increase of ship- 
ments of textiles from Japan. In 1955 Japan 
shipped 5,754,000 square yards of velveteens 
against a total United States production of 
7,308,000 yards. The velveteen industry, now 
practically closed down, took their case be- 
fore the Tariff Commission in January; the 
hearing is set for June. 

In 1954 Japan shipped 1,322,000 units of 
pillow cases and in 1955, 11,725,953 units 
were shipped. They applied to the Tariff 
Commission for a hearing in March and the 
date for hearing has been set for September. 

During 1954, Japan shipped blouses and 
shirts, 189,000 dozen, and in 1955, 4,234,000 
dozen, which is over one-third of our do- 
mestic production. Application to the Tariff 
Commission was made in February; hearing 
set for August. 

In 1955 Japan shipped 46,699,000 square 
yards of gingham and during December alone 
she shipped 10,767,000 square yards; that was 
20 percent of our home production. Our 
company makes ginghams, and one-third of 
our looms are today shut down and con- 
siderable of the balance of our production 
is going into the warehouse. The gingham 
industry, to date, has made no requests for 
a hearing. 

A news item from the Daily News Record 
dated April 19, 1956, quotes Mr. Sidney S. 
Korzenik, executive director and counsel of 
the National Knitted Outerwear Association: 
“Japanese sweater imports, which whizzed 
up 450 percent in 1955, are the most 
‘ominous’ problem facing the knitted outer- 
wear industry here.” He asserted that Japa- 
nese competition menaces the knit goods in- 
dustry of every other country in the world. 
To prove his point, he asserted that British 
sweater manufacturers, “who can undersell 
American,” are being squeezed out of the 
American market by Japanese competition. 

The president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, in discussing this 
procedure and these delays, said that by the 
time the hearing dates arrived, instead of 
it being a hearing it will be an inquest. Re- 
cently Alabama, South Carolina, and Misssis- 
sippi Legislatures passed laws requiring mer- 
chants to post notices that would identify 
Japanese goods in their stores. These ac- 
tions, according to newspaper reports, “alarm 
Mr. Dulles.” 

Another store of the Belk chain didn't wait 
for such a law but posted notices that Japa- 
nese goods were not sold in their store be- 
cause they considered it not to the best 
interest of the community or the area. 
Whether such laws are wise or not is not the 
primary concern. My first concern is that 
Mr. Dulles quickly shows a concern for Japa- 
nese workers while continuing over the 
months to refuse an equal concern for Amer- 
ican textile workers or investments. This 
action by the several States is just a nat- 
ural act in self-defense of local workers and 
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local industry, that, for the time being, are 
denied protection by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Let me quote a few headlines in our local 
papers: From the Cotton Trade Journal— 
“Alabama Millmen Ask Stores To Boycott 
Japanese Textiles” under date of April 20, 
1955. In a resolution adopted at the closing 
session of the Alabama Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association Convention, the industry said 
it urgently requested “of all retail and whole- 
sale establishments in Alabama that would 
normally handle textile fibers, fabrics, and 
garments, that they refrain from adding to 
this type of competition that cannot be met 
under the American standard of living, that 
is undermining operations in United States 
textiles and promises to become depressing 
and disastrous unless checked in time.” 

From the April 21, 1956, Southern Textile 
News, under heading of “Jap Import Flood 
Gets Ervin Ire,” Senator Sam Ervin, Demo- 
crat, North Carolina, said: “The reciprocal 
trade agreement concept was based cn the 
proposition that the United States would ex- 
port to foreign countries things which we 
produce in surplus quantities and would 
import from foreign countries things not 
available in our own country.” 

Also, on the same date the Southern Tex- 
tile News carried an editorial headed “Tut, 
Tut, Mr. Duiles.” The South Carolina and 
Alabama laws might be termed “pressure” 
legislation, but failing to obtain protective 
relief from Washington, this was a logical 
and sound move on the part of solons in 
the two States. Groups which have at- 
tacked the advisability of the legislation, in- 
cluding the United States State Depart- 
ment, leave little doubt as to their interest 
in the American textile industry. 

In the New York World Telegram dated 
April 18, 1956, Mr. Roger Milliken’s state- 
ment is headlined: “Textile Imports Held 
Menace.” 

Mr. John M. Ward, executive president of 
the State, Chamber of Commerce of Alabama, 
is quoted from Daily News Record of April 
17, 1956: “The State Chamber recognizes the 
increased import of Japanese textiles could 
hold a serious economic threat to the Ameri- 
can textile business, a vital part of Alabama 
economy.” 

Another headline from Daily News Record 
of the same date: “Japan-United States 
Talks on Exports Urged.” This letter from 
American Farm Bureau Federation to the 
Department of Agriculture in which Mr. 
Lynn stated “this would be the best approach 
toward solving the conflict of interest in- 
volved in Japanese competition with the 
United States textile industry.” Mr. Lynn 
said there is “every reason to believe” that 
the increased exports of textiles from Japan 
within the last 12 months will continue “at 
@ very much accelerated rate” if not action 
is taken. 

From the Daily News Record of April 9, 
1956: “Two-Party House Group Sends Ike 
Quota Pilea.” 

A statement, by Mr. A. K. Winget, presi- 
dent, American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, on April 6, 1956 headlined “Warns 
Inertia by Government May Destroy United 
States Mills.” Failure to act on imports 
may see Japan capture textile industry, with 
consequent widespread havoc here. Mr. 
Winget then referred to the fact that the 
Quartermaster General of the United States 
Army once said that the textile industry was 
second only to steel for defense needs. 

Cotton Trade Journal of April 13, 1956 
quotes Mr. L. G. Hardman, Jr. of Georgia: 
“Imports held as threat to entire cotton 
economy.” 

The New York Times, Friday, April 20, 
1956 said if the whole problem is approached 
with cool-headedness on both sides an 
equitable agreement can be reached. There 
can be other “gentlemen’s agreements” and 
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there can be additional safeguards to see 
that they are carried out in good faith. 

From a letter written by Mr. Lawton S. 
Brayton, President, Northern Textile Asso- 
ciation, April 10, 1956: “I talked with Ellison 
MeKissek in Hollywood and he remarked to 
me that it was very peculiar that an in- 
dustry as large as the textile industry 1s, 
especially on the employment end of it, and 
also because it is a vital tndustry for the 
welfare of the country, that we do not have 
more friends * * * in the administrative 
side of the Government.” 

Southern Textile News of April 21, 1956, 
there is a news item headed “North Caro- 
lina’s Textile Industry said endangered by 
Jap Imports.” The report further said “This 
danger and the importance of the textile in- 
dustry to the overall economy of North 
Carolina are spotlighted in a report released 
by Governor Hodges.” 

To all of this evidence of growing concern 
and resentment, the only friendly word that 
our industry has had from Washington is in 
the Daily News Record, April 17, 1956, under 
an article headlined “United States Seeks To 
Tactfully Halt Cheap Japan Imports: Weeks.” 

Governor, when Asiatics had their hands 
and we had the machines we were safe, but 
today they have the same machines we have 
and there is no way in the world that home 
markets can be safe to their home manufac- 
turers except by some restriction. We haven’t 
asked for the entire American market. We 
have expressed a willingness to shut down 
some of our looms in order to take some Jap- 
anese goods. We don’t need a single yard of 
these goods. They have nothing to offer to 
our market except low prices just because of 
their low wages. Japan itself has been real- 
istic about this, and I think in a friendly at- 
titude have offered a restricted quota. All we 
are asking Washington to do is to make this 
a bilateral agreement, otherwise the uncer- 
tainly in the case would continue. It is the 
unknown that is destructive to our produc- 
tion schedule and to our price structure. 

My only approach to the President is 
through you, and I am writing you because 
it is going to take the President to tell Mr. 
Dulles to accept this friendly hand that 
Japan is holding out and give our industry 
the protection that we are going to have to 
have. 

I am closing this letter with a listing of 
earnings of a dozen American industries. 
These figures are quoted from the Cotton 
Trade Journal, an article by Harry Defore 
titled “Textile Mills Lag Behind Other United 
States Industries.” Figures quoted are for 
the first three quarters of 1955: 


Percent 
POMOC TORDIOE goes cco sca ccee 10.7 
CUNY, oii ici ci cciencakon 8.97 
Chemical and allied products.......-. 8.10 
Nonferrous industries .......--....- » 8 
Primary iron and steel_............-. 6.93 
Motor vehicles and parts.........-.-. 6. 87 
Paper and allied products_._.__-.--_. 6. 23 
Lumber and wood products_____.____- 5.97 
Photographic, watches, and instru- 
ments other than clocks__.__..-.... 5.07 
I alas aikiesssilnscttcinbitingts sicvinnicaicxn lee 2. 50 


You can see from this list that textile is 
at the bottom and even with these continu- 
ing low earnings our industry has continued 
to keep itself up to date and modern. There 
are over 1,000 separate units. We are sharply 
competitive. There are 214 million employed 
and at this very moment we feel that our in- 
terests are very much neglected by our 
Government. ‘ 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD CoMER, 
Member of Murchison Committee to 
Japan in 1937; Member of the Mac- 
Arthur Committee to Japan in 1948; 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Avondale Mills, Inc. 
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1956 
Domestic Politics and Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, all the Members of this House on both 
sides of the aisle wish to further a system 
of free competitive enterprise. None of 
us advocates monopoly. We attempt to 
use the powers of Government to create a 
climate where anyone can establish a 
new business. The success of such a 
business should be limited only by the 
ability of those associated with it. Re- 
gardless of party, we are opposed to any 
artificial restraints on the freedom of 
enterprise. 

Let me remind the House that the 
Sherman Act was passed in 1890 when 
Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was 
sitting in the White House. It has been 
supported by both parties ever since. 
Our fundamental anti-monopoly law is 
now 66 years-old. 

I have been personally concerned with 
the problem of preserving our competi- 
tive economy for many years. It was 
my privilege to serve on the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wyom- 
ing [JosePpH C. O’MAHONEY], and my- 
self are the only Members of the Present 
Congress who served on that committee. 

My colleagues know my interest in this 
problem is not a new one. While I am 
determined to do everything in my 
power to prevent monopolies, I am 
equally concerned when the term is used 
loosely to merely attack bigness and 
success. 

Mr. Speaker, just about a year ago on 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955, I brought to 
the attention of the House some state- 
ments which had been made within the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council by supporters of the Russians to 
embarrass this Government. The state- 
ments in each case were based on ma- 
terial originating within the United 
States. I cited specifically remarks by 
Elinor Kahn, who represents the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, an organi- 
zation which has been repudiated by the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress 
of Industrial Organizations as a Com- 
munist-dominated group. Miss Kahn 
addressed the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council at length on the evils 
of big business. She implied that our 
economy was controlled by monopolies. 

I also showed how the Democratic 
Digest, which is distributed all over the 
world, has continually attacked large 
corporations and attempted to give the 
impression that they were in some way 
alined with the Republican Party. 

Mr. Speaker, I am as fearful today as 
I was a year ago that unless we exercise 
great care and self-discipline in the 
forthcoming political campaign, loose 





statements and campaign oratory will be 


used by our enemies in the United Na- 
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tions to embarrass us in the future as 
they have in the past. 

Let me cite the most recent example 
which has come to my attention. The 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
Sunday, June 17, carried a story on its 
front page with this heading: ‘“Shepilov 
Opens Cairo Visit With Attack on United 
States, Britain as Oil Monopolists.” The 
article said: 

Carro, June 16.—New Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Dmitri Shepilov arrived in Egypt today 
for a second wooing of the Arab States and 
promptly took a slap at the United States 
and Britain as oil monopolists. 

In a speech to Egyptian and other officials 
who welcomed him at Cairo Airport Shepilov 
described the Soviet Union as “a country 
whose economic structure has no place for 
oil monopolies or any kind of imperialistic 
monopolies which suck the vitality of less- 
developed nations.” 

He said Russia bases its relations with 
other states, large or small, on mutual re- 
spect for sovereignty and noninterference in 
their internal affairs. 

This was an obvious blast at the Western 
allies, particularly Britain, which have vast 
oil holdings in Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and other 
Arab States. 


Mr. Speaker, it is incumbent upon us 
to conduct our debates so that Mr. 
Shepilov and his allies cannot twist any- 
thing which we say into something which 
will benefit the devious foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union. 

Raymond Moley, the distinguished 
columnist, in the Newsweek issues of 
June 11 and June 18 discusses the politi- 
cal and foreign relations aspects arising 
from the confusion of bigness with 
monopoly. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that these two articles may 
be included as an extension of my re- 
marks. They are a further development 
of the theme which I discussed a year 
ago: 

[From Newsweek of June 11, 1956] 
PERSPECTIVE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

In a recent speech, Senator JosePpH C. 
O’MAHONEY, perennial scourge of big busi- 
ness and exponent of Federal incorporation, 
made a surprising confession. His testimony 
to the efficiency of the villain in his tale, 
General Motors, was, he said, expressed in his 
personal ownership of a Cadillac. Since 
Senator Morse and others have contemptu- 
ously called this a Cadillac administration, 
this might seem to be a dangerous admis- 
sion by a Democrat. But in politics there 
is often advantage in giving evidence of some 
unusual attainment. Perhaps the Senator 
had been reading Edwin O’Connor’s wonder- 
ful story of the Senator’s native State, Mas- 
sachusetts. In that novel, The Last Hurrah, 
Frank Skeffington, like the Senator, a pas- 
sionate friend of the common man, had a 
habit of reading and quoting poetry. That 
trait Skeffington’s humble followers regarded 
“as an awesome and barely attainable ideal, 
like celibacy or telling the truth.” 

Nevertheless, this seems to be a poor time 
for a Fair Dealer to reveal any taint of 
affluence. Chairman Butler says that his 
party is broke. The Reuther war chest is 
probably down to its last few millions. 
Moreover, according to the Senator, his 
ranchers and small-business men are in a 
mire of distress. Perhaps, indeed, the Sen- 
ator’s Cadillac is 5 or 6 years old and is 
cherished as a reminder to his perishing coh- 
stituents of pre-Eisenhower prosperity. 
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Even so, a liberal who can afford such a 
symbol is revealing something that his po- 
litical discourse denies. He is admitting 
that if a toiler in the barren vineyard of 
politics can enjoy such a standard of living, 
there must be something of magic in the 
economic system which he deplores, 

INTERLOCKING 


But the Senator’s purpose in rising was not 
to praise GM but to dismember it. His ap- 
proach was an old one dating back at least 
as far as Frank Walsh’s monopoly investiga- 
tion 40 years ago. His proof of GM’s monop- 
oly power was an inventory of the 81 outside 
directorships of 16 GM directors. The com- 
panies represented have aggregate assets of 
$44,111 million. This, concluded the Sena- 
tor, “means such a concentration that 
neither the cities nor the States can stand 
up against it.” The nostrum would be Fed- 
eral incorporation plus dismemberment, 

If this logic be true, the Senator should 
look to some of our higher institutions of 
learning. Twelve members of the Harvard 
Board of Overseers hold directorships in cor- 
porations with assets of $32,018,000,000. 
Eight members of Yale Corp. “interlock” to 
the extent of $36,616 million. Fourteen Co- 
lumbia trustees “control” $40,883,000,000, 
while the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has directors whose outside affiliations 
are $102,098,000,000. 

But trustees are there mostly to raise 
money, and to vote for things (like the Sen-~ 
ator’s honorary degrees) that are recom- 
mended by the president and the faculty. 
They toil little and neither do they spin—an 
effective web of control over their immense 
institutions. 

ABSURD PROOF 


The real facts show the absurdity of the 
Senator’s method of “proving” monopoly 
power. Company directors have certain 
functions which really come down to giving 
advice out of their experience in the business 
world generally. To a large degree they only 
approve the actions and recommendations 
of management. Only in a crisis do they 
make management changes. Management, 
on the other hand, is at the mercy of cus- 
tomers demanding lower privtes, workers 
wanting higher pay, and stockholders asking 
for some return on investment. 

I have often wished that some professional 
director would set down in writing just how 
much influence he could exercise if he tried. 
The picture would be far from the sinister 
vision of domination which is conjured up 
by critics like the Senator. 

But since politics is governed not by what 
is true, but by what politicians can make 
people believe, the Senator's twice-told tale 
will be broadcast from countless forums this 
year. His statistics may even make the 
Democratic platform. 

The people who listen meanwhile, like the 
Senator, will feed the behemoth by buying 
its cars. 

[From Newsweek of June 18, 1956] 
PERSPECTIVE 
(By Raymond Moley) 
BIG-BUSINESS MYTHS 

Since big business will once more be an 

issue this year, let us note the ripe—perhaps 


overripe—refiections on the subject by a 
major Democratic seer. For JosEpH C., 


. O’MAHONEY has made a career of two ideas— 


the evils of bigness and the need for Fed- 
eral incorporation. As cochairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 17 
years ago, he toiled prodigiously and gave 
birth to a set of Government volumes which 
have been the happy hunting ground of pro- 
fessors in searth of antibusiness data. In 
anticipation of the campaign, the Senator 
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and a staff have toiled again, with General 
Motors as a case study. 
THE GAME 

The Senator’s discourses on his favorite 
subject suggest what someone said of a 
fugue: A composition in which a theme keeps 
coming in and the audience keeps going 
out. His most notable recent speech re- 
ported on his General Motors researches. He 
found that 70 corporations have total assets 
of $201 billion. “If every man, woman, and 
child each had assets of $1,100 they would 
not have assets equal to those of the 70 cor- 
porations.” Since the game here is to pull 
your own multiplier out of the air, let us 
suppose that every Senator has assets of 
$200,000 (including the O’Mahoney Cadillac). 
The corporations would then seem to own 
more than 10,000 times the assets of the 
Senators: This is no more true than the 
Senator’s statement, because Senators, like 
some millions of other Americans, must own 
some of the stock of the 70 corporations. 
Thus the use of the multiplication table, 
even on the Senate floor, does not necessarily 
make a statement true. 

The influence of these corporations, ac- 
cording to the Senator, is bad. They have 
caused the farm income to go down. How 
this. happened, the Senator neglects to ex- 

lain. 

. The Senator deplores the fact that GM 

‘and Ford can go abroad and charter sub- 
sidiaries under the laws of other countries. 
The Senator would have them get permits 
from Congress for that purpose. Thus Con- 
gress would sit in judgment on company 
policies, and consitering the wisdom with 
which Congress has dealt with its Wash- 
ington streetcar and bus affairs, the result 
would be deplorable. Moreover, to license 
or permit companies operating abroad would 
certainly embroil our Government as well as 
the companies in endless entangiements 
with foreign governments. 

At this point in the Senator’s speech the 
omniscient Senator Morse broke in: “We 
must get away from the policy of the flag 
following the dollar, to one in which the 
dollar follows the flag. That means that we 
must exercise Federal jurisdiction over in- 
ternational commerce so far as American 
corporations are concerned.” This is strange 
stuff from an exponent of free trade. 

Among the other evils of American corpo- 
rations abroad, O’ManHoNneEy finds a lag in 
enlistments in our Armed Forces. This is 
because “our people do not want to go to 
war to sustain business enterprises which 
are operating under European law.” 

At this point the Senator’s wrath moved 
on to American oil companies operating in 
the Middle East. “Why,” he said, “are we 
so concerned about the tensions there, and 
why is it that very little, if anything, is 
done? It is because the great oil com- 
panies * * * are more interested in holding 
onto the oil they have secured by their nego- 
tiations with the governments of foreign 
nations than in anything else.” 

At this point Senator Morse expressed his 
fear “that the politics of oil has become 
bigger than American foreign policy.” 

NONSENSE 


This is more nonsense. The United States 
is interested in the oil of the Middle East 
because it does not want to have that stra- 
tegic treasure fall into Communist hands 
and thus mortally endanger the Western 
nations who are dependent upon it. 

This reviling of American corporations and 
the collateral attack on the integrity of our 
Government provide wonderful ammunition 
for our enemies abroad. In the discussions 
of the U. N. and its subsidiary councils there 
is plenty of evidence of irresponsible and 
untrue statements by Americans about 
American business, out of the mouths of our 
Communist critics. 

The Senator has provided them with new 
material. 
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Housing for the Elderly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include the speech I delivered in 
Worcester, Mass., on June 22, 1956, on the 
occasion of the public dedication of the 
George F. Booth Memorial Apartments 


for the Elderly. 

This housing project is the first of its 
kind in the Worcester County area and, 
indeed, one of the first in the Nation. 

The project name honors the memory 
of the late George F. Booth, former pub- 
lisher and editor of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Evening Gazette 
newspapers, and is intended as a lasting 
indication of the genuine interest and 
concern in the problems of the elderly 
Mr. Booth consistently expressed and 
perseveringly worked to solve. 

The memory of Mr. Booth is revered 
for multitudinous public benefactions, 
but this housing project is a particularly 
fitting memorial as a prime example of 
the Christian humaneness which charac- 
terized his whole life. 

The address follows: 

It is a high honor and deep pleasure for me 
to take part in the public dedication of this 
most attractive housing project as the George 
F. Booth Memorial Apartments for the 
Elderly. 

It is doubly gratifying to be present with 
you today because of the vital importance 
of the problem to which the erection of these 
buildings gives recognition—Christian con- 
cern for our older citizens—and because of 
the genuine tribute this project bestows 
upon one of the greatest men and benefactors 
with whom any community was ever blessed. 

No person of any religious training, and 
particularly no American legislator, can help 
being more and more concerned about the 
proper solution of the many and varied prob- 
lems plaguing the increasing numbers of our 
older people in the sunset of their fruitful 
lives. 

According to authorities, our ancestors of 
2,000 years ago had a life expectancy of only 
20 to 30 years, as compared with an average 
life span of nearly 70 years in the United 
States today. Realizing the great modern 
strides in preventive medicine and disease 
control resulting from medical research in 
all fields, we can appreciate vividly that the 
life expectancy of every American will be- 
come longer and longer, which means, of 
course, that we will continuously have 
greater and greater numbers of older citizens 
who must be reasonably assisted in their 
later years. 

Let us realize that our American economy 
is largely industrial. Its frightening ma- 
teriality is geared to maximum production 
of the unit and the individual, with exag- 
gerated emphasis upon the robust energy of 
youth to the unhappy neglect of the wisdom 
and prudence of the aged. Too many com- 
petent American workers over 45 are being 
too often denied suitable employment oppor- 
tunities by more and more industries, there- 
by visiting financial catastrophe upon in- 
creasing numbers of our people in the upper 
age brackets. 

It is a startling story to hear that among 
the some 14 millions of people in this country 
over 65 years of age today, the average income 
for a man and his wife is about $1,500 and 
their average savings are less than $1,000. 
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The unfortunate significance of these figures 
is that in spite of our great economic gains 
over the past quarter of a century, old age in 
America still remains for the majority a 
time of insecurity, fear, and dependence upon 
charity. In other words, in the richest and 
most blessed land in the world, those who 
have worked the longest and given the most 
can look forward only to the least. 

I don’t think that anyone here or any 
other decent person in the country is willing 
to accept the continuation of this un-Amer- 
ican picture of abandonment of and distress 
for our older people. 

Rather, I think you will agree that all 
segments of our society at the local, State, 
and Federal levels should humanely co- 
operate in sensibly doing whatever is neces- 
sary to make old age in America a dignified 
period of usefulness and satisfaction that 
can be approached without discouragement 
and fear. 

That is why a great many of us who are 
charged with national legislative responsi- 
bility have consistently urged over the past 
several years that the executive agencies of 
our Government devote greater attention to 
the complex problems of the aged before it 
becomes a disgrace to our American princi- 
ples and traditions. 

Our Federal Government includes about 2 
million persons with a budget of some $65 
billion a year. Among that vast personnel, 
there are perhaps less than 50 people, with 
a budget less than $100,000, engaged in seek- 
ing ways to help our elders comfortably 
through their threshold years. Such a situ- 
ation certainly is not wholesome. 

Through the great resources of our Gov- 
ernment departments, we have the duty of 
expanding our efforts to discover opportuni- 
ties for our senior citizens to continue to 
be active, useful, and satisfied. We must, 
for instance, find ways to encourage our older 
persons to work, if they can and if they 
want to. We must try to convince industry 
that there are substantial advantages in 
the employment of older people. We ought 
to attempt to develop a program for training 
our older people to learn to do other things 
when they have retired from their regular 
work. 

On the legislative level, we must constantly 
and conscientiously investigate the need for 
new laws and the proper revision of existing 
laws, to adequately meet the desperate needs 
of our old folks in the critical fields of social 
security, housing, medical care, and gainful 
employment. 

Assisting the aged is a truly American ac- 
tion, and as in all nationwide problems, 
much can and should be done on the initia- 
tive of communities themselves. That is 
why I am, as you are, today so proud of my 
own city where the problem has been recog- 
nized and as a result, these clean, healthy, 
livable housing accommodations have been 
provided. Viewing these beautiful struc- 
tures, we should be mindful of the substan- 
tial civic merit they reflect upon all our city 
Officials, and we are impelled to recognize 
the unselfish sacrifices of so many private 
citizens like Raymond Harold and Samuel 
Donnelly, their staffs and associates. The 
unity in action of all their good hearts and 
their good wills in bringing this project to 
reality is an inspiring example for the people 
of other communities and cities to follow. 

To perpetuate the memory of beloved citi- 
zens, it is often customary and appropriate 
to erect personal images of stone or steel. 
It has frequently seemed to me that while 
such monuments are acceptable, too often 
they fall short of the real objective. Seme- 
how they fail to convey any living impres- 
sion of the nature and the spirit of the 
person we desire to revere. To my mind, the 
dedication of these most livable homes for 
the most needy of our citizens in the memory 
of George F. Booth happily hits the mark. 

To those who had the honor of personally 
knowing him, nothing is necessary for them 
to remember him. George Booth was a man 
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who worked hard and lived fully through his 
entire life. He worked untiringly to give 
good example; he was highly ambitious, but 
strictly ethical; he was stern, as all strong 
men must be, but he was essentially kind, as 
all great men are. He was a driving leader 
in his profession, but a respected and beloved 
employer. He was a devoted family man 
with genuine concern for his fellow man. 
He respected God and he generated respect 
for himself. The height of his character was 
integrity of word and action. The genius of 
his talent was wise prophecy. The courage 
of his heart was tempered with sympathy. 
The depth of his mind was illuminated by 
gentle humor. The self-discipline of his 
own life was persevering work, and the sub- 
stance of his nature was unselfish service to 
his fellow men, to his community, and to 
his country. 

These are some of the things we mean 
whenever we talk about a man and the way 
he lived. The outstanding attribute of 
George Booth was his remarkable and ex- 
traordinary vision, recognized by everyone 
who ever had any contact with him. He 
could see into the future and advise upon 
its coming. This unique quality was strik- 
ingly placed upon him at the immature age 
of 30, at which age the affectionate and 
endearing term of “the old man” was at- 
tached to him forever by his friends and 
associates. 

It is, therefore, particularly fitting that 
the living character and nature of George 
Booth be carried on by naming this haven 
for the old folks after him and in his mem- 
ory. It was he who first saw the need for 
these homes and who originally recognized 
the suitability of this area for their devel- 
opment. 

George Booth knew better than most men 
that taking care of the aged is a clear moral 
obligation upon any Nation claiming to live 
under God and a duty distinctly placed upon 
us by His command to “Honor Thy Father 
and Thy Mother.” He also well understood 
that so long as the American system retains 
its premium on personal initiative while 
making reasonable provision for the eco- 
nomic security of the young and the old, 
we need have no doubt of our triumph over 
the Communist challenge. 

May the memory of George F. Booth ever 
inspire others to carry on similar humani- 
tarian programs. 





Pressure on Emigrés 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include, 
at the request of a constituent, an inter- 
esting editorial in one of the country’s 
leading newspapers, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, dated June 22: 

PRESSURE ON EMIGRES 


The charges brought by Michael Shatov, 
former Soviet Army captain who fied to this 
country in 1952, throw a still darker shadow 
on the current activities of the Soviet United 
Nations personnel in this country. Mr. 
Shatov, an archivist at Columbia University, 
is leader of an emigré group dedicated to the 
liberation of the peoples of Russia. At a 
press conference sponsored by the American 
Committee for Liberation from Bolshevism, 
he accused two Soviet U.N. officials of exert- 
ing improper pressure to persuade him to re- 
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turn to Russia or to enlist as a Red spy in 
the United States. He indicated his belief 
that Arkady A. Sobolev, head of the Soviet 
mission to the U. N., was aware of the pres- 
sure and approved it. 

These charges, which Mr. Shatov has al- 
ready brought before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity subcommittee in executive session, 
should be thoroughly investigated. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding the redefection of 
five Russian sailors in April were sufficiently 
disturbing to bring a protest from the State 
Department. Two of Ambassador Sobolev’s 
aids were asked to leave the country, and the 
Ambassador and his staff were warned 
“henceforth to adhere to their recognized 
functions.” Meanwhile, the Senate subcom- 
mittee continued its study of the case and 
on May 25 concluded that Ambassador So- 
bolev and his First Secretary had abused the 
hospitality of the United States and should 
be recailed. 

The Soviet campaign of cozenage and in- 
timidation againsts defectors in the United 
States is proof, no doubt, against the oust- 
ing of a few officials here and there. The 
best defense ,against it must be the de- 
fector’s assurance that in this country 
threats to their personal safety are idle, and 
this assurance they received in a White 
House statement on May 24. “The United 
States,” it declared, “has already taken steps 
which make clear its determination to ex- 
tend the full protection of American laws 
to all aliens residing here.” Let this be re- 
membered by the objectors of Soviet agents’ 
unwelcome attentions, and they can break 
the dark web of threats and lies no matter 
how cunningly woven. 





Resolution Commending REA Aid In 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been pleased to devote 
much of my time in Congress to matters 
in behalf of the rural electrification 
program which is vital to the comfort, 
progress, and general welfare of so many 
of our American citizens and I greatly 
appreciate the following resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Southwest Louisiana Elec- 
tric Membership Corp., the world’s larg- 
est rural electric association: 

Whereas, the board of directors of South- 
west Louisiana Electric Membership Corp. 
recognizes and acknowledges with deep ap- 
preciation, the very able work and wonderful 
support received from Hon. ALLEN J. ELLEN- 
DER, Hon. RusseLtt B. Lone, Hon. T. A. 
THOMPSON, and Hon. EpwIn E. W1i1Is, for the 
rural electrification program which refiected 
in direct benefits to the rural people. of 
Louisiana; and 

Whereas, this board also recognizes and 
acknowledged the hard work and wonderful 
support received by our United States con- 
gressional delegataion on appropriations for 
McGee Bend Dam, a multipurpose dam which 
will be of great benefit to the rural electric 
systems in stabilizing wholesale power rate 
in Louisiana: Now, therefore, be is 

Resolved, That this board of directors go 
on record as expressing their heartfelt thanks 
and appreciation to our Congressional Dele- 
gation for their sincere and complete sup- 
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port throughout their service in Congress; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senator ELLenper, Senator 
Lonc, Congressman THOMPSON, and Con- 
gressman Willis and that copies be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting. 





Status of Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to call to 
the attention of the House a letter to the 
editor of the Evening Sun, of Baltimore, 
Md., which was published on June 22, 
1956, as follows: 

TREATY QUESTIONS 


To the EpITror oF THE EVENING SuN: 

Sm: Your June 14 editorial in defense of 
the status-of-forces treaties suggests a num- 
ber of questions. 

Suppose, for illustrative example, that two 
Americans, stationed in a foreign country 
with which one of these treaties is in force, 
are on an off-duty basis. Suppose that they 
drink too much liquor, get into an argu- 
ment with a native of that foreign country, 
and kill him in the course of a resulting fight. 

Suppose that one of them is in the Ameri- 
can diplomatic service and is in that foreign 
country because he went there of his own 
free choice and prefers to be stationed there 
rather than at home. Suppose that the 


“other is in the American military service 


and was sent to that foreign country against 
his will as a result of being drafted into the 
Army. Suppose that he would much prefer 
to be back in the United States defending 
his country on his native soil. 

Would both these American partners in 
the same crime have exactly the same status? 
Would the courts of that foreign country 
have exactly the same primary jurisdiction 
over both of them, and have it for exactly 
the same reasons, and be able to exercise it 
in exactly the same ways? 

Have these status-of-forces agreements 
been negotiated for the United States by 
persons in the American diplomatic services? 
If so, have the agreements conformed to the 
old Army rule to the effect that the cooks 
should be required to eat the same food 
they serve up to the soldiers? 

Your June 14 editorial indicates that these 
status-of-forces agreements have been 
worked out on some sort of discriminatory 
basis, whereby the United States gives some 
foreign countries relatively much more pri- 
mary jurisdiction over Americans than it 
gives to others. 

Can you tell us who decided upon these 
discriminations between various countries to 
which we are bound by agreements? And 
can you tell us the criteria upon which these 
discriminations are based? 

Any factual information you may choose 
to give in response to these questions will be 
appreciated by the undersigned. And pos- 
sibly also by other Evening Sun readers who, 
like myself, have not had opportunities to 
analyze the status-of-forces agreements, and 
whose information about them has been de- 
rived from arguments for or against made 
by partisan advocates or opponents. 

Joun J. Iaco, 

Baltimore, June 15. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—All our correspondent’s 
questions apparently revolve around two 
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points: Why shouldn’t servicemen be treated 
in exactly the same manner as members of 
diplomatic missions? Why shouldn’t the 
various agreements with different countries 
on jurisdiction over servicemen be uniform? 

(The relative handful of diplomatic mis- 
sion members make their case a highly 
special one, which has traditionally been 
dealt with by the device of diplomatic im- 
munity. The hundreds of thousands of 
servicemen stationed abroad obviously pre- 
sent a wholly different problem. To insist 
that the two problems should be dealt with 
in precisely the same fashion seems to us 
to ignore the quantitative difference as well 
as the differing functions of the two groups. 

(The lack of uniformity in agreements 
with various countries was designed to pro- 
vide exactly the protection which the oppo- 
nents of the arrangements are so worried 
about. Foreign countries are granted pri- 
mary jurisdiction over American servicemen 
only to the extent that we are convinced the 
foreign legal and penal system will not work 
an undue hardship on delinquent American 
servicemen.) 


This letter poses several questions to 
which every Members of the House 
should give serious thought. Even the 
State Department could not answer the 
questioas completely without consider- 
able embarassment. It is not surprising 
that the editor of the Sun failed in his 
note to justify this discrimination be- 
tweeu diplomatic and military person- 
nel. 

The different functions exercised by 
diplomats and the Armed Forces do not 
extend to either group when off duty. 
A diplomat can operate a motor vehicle 
as recklessly as a serviceman. If he 
shculd commit a serious crime such as 
homicide on his own time as it were, his 
diplomatic connections do not make the 
crime more palatable to foreign na- 
tionals than a like offense by a service- 
man. 

“Quantitative difference” is a fancy 
way of saying there are fewer persons 
in doplomatic service than in military 
service. Is this a valid reason for re- 
lieving the smaller group of any re- 
sponsibility to foreign courts, but sub- 
jecting the larger number to all the 
vagaries of foreign justice? 

There is no great lack of uniformity 
in our agreements which surrender crim- 
inal jurisdiction over our servicemen to 
foreign countries. The NATO Status of 
Forces Agreement covers 14 countries, 
the agreement with Japan is practically 
identical, other Executive agreements 
which surrender jurisdiction do so in 
similar terms. The real lack of uni- 
formity is in the laws of the various 
countries. This subjects our men to 
different forms of justice and varying 
degrees of punishment for the same of- 
fense in different countries. 

The editor is sadly misinformed if he 
believes that “Foreign countries are 
granted primary jurisdiction over Ameri- 
can servicemen only to the extent that 
we are convinced the foreign legal and 
penal system will not work an undue 
hardship on delinquent American serv- 
ice men.” The facts are that the State 
Department and the Defense Depart- 
ment had made no effort to inform them- 
salves concerning foreign laws or penal 
conditions before these agreements were 
made. The Defense Department for 
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example did not complete a study of the 
laws of Japan until 2 years after the 
agreement went into effect and after 49 
or more of our men had been tried and 
imprisoned there. 

Through belated studies of foreign 
laws, ordered by the Senate, the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army has found 
that it is impossible for an accused to 
receive a fair trial by our standards in 
any foreign court, if you consider that 
the accused automatically loses certain 
rights granted by our Constitution, such 
as a presumption of innocence, burden 
of proof on the prosecution to establish 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, pro- 
tection against self-incrimination and 
against use of involuntary confessions. 

Congress has now provided counsel for 
the accused because the Defense Depart- 
men admitted that this was necessary 
in order to try to protect United States 
personnel against the disadvantages of 
these agreements . Such tounsel how- 
ever cannot resfore to an accused the 
constitutional rights which he loses 
through these agreements. Neither can 
counsel protect the accused who prose- 
cutes an appeal against the tendency of 
foreign appellate courts to punish him 
for so doing by increasing the penalty 
imposed. 

It is regrettable that editors who seek 
to mold public opinion or to advise their 
readers as to issues of the day do not 
always secure all the available facts be- 
fore taking their persuasive pens in 
hand. 





The Republican Press on Ike’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. President, the 
following is an interesting summary of 
newspaper comment on the President’s 
health as it appeared in Drew Pearson’s 
column of June 28, 1956: 

GOP Press ON IKE 

This newspaperman’s mail has increased 
as a result of the President’s illness. Most 
of my readers seem to be most sympathetic 
toward Mr. Eisenhower, but want all the 
facts about his health. Some of them, Re- 
publicans, believe GOP leaders are taking 
advantage of the President, imposing on him, 
risking his life further by demanding that 
he run again. A few editors have criticized 
my columns on Ike's health. 

On the other hand, some of the out- 
standing Republican publishers in the Na- 
tion have been extremely frank, much 
franker regarding the second illness than 
regarding the first. 

Wrote John S. Knight of the Detroit Free 
Press, Miami Herald, Akron Beacon-Journal, 
and associated newspapers: 

“The seriousness of the President's illness 
has been minimized by friendly editorialists 
who point te Adlai Stevenson’s operation for 
kidney stones; Harry Truman's gall bladder 
operation; the recent surgery on Gov. Averell 
Harriman’s prostate gland; Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON’s heart attack; and Senator Stuart 
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SyYMINGTON’s sympathectomy for high-blood 
pressure in 1947. 

“How idle and misleading it is to pretend 
that the President, a former heart case and 
chronic sufferer from gastric disturbances, 
can fully regain his old vigor. But in their 
anxiety over the future, the Republican 
strategists and the big guns in the business 
world are determined to have Ike run, even 
though he may not last through a second 
term under the pressures of the job.” 


MORE FRANKNESS 


Here are other quotes from Republican or 
conservative newspapers showing a much 
more forthright approach this time to the 
problem of the President's health: 

Toledo Blade: “A great many doctors must 
have said to themselves that they never be- 
fore heard a doctor speak with such opti- 
mism about a patient right after he had 
undergone major surgery.” Richmond, Va., 
News Leader, Democratic but strongly pro- 
Eisenhower: “Surgery is nothing to laugh 
off. It means a strain on an already weak- 
ened heart. Twice within a 9-month period 
his body has given way. What might happen 
in the future is anybody’s guess.”” Hal Bur- 
ton in Newsday: “The complex of the in- 
dispensable man is growing up again in 
Washington. The last time we suffered that 
complex was when Franklin Roosevelt was 
President. He was a great man, but not in- 
dispensable. Nobody is. The moment we 
hit this point in the United States we shall 
have substituted an elected dictator for an 
elected President.” 





Pleasure Boating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr.VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, pleasure 
boating is rapidly becoming one of the 
Nation’s mgst popular recreational ac- 
tivities. From this sport stems a sub- 
stantial boat and motor industry, a num- 
ber of important units of which are 
located in the Sixth District of Wiscon- 
sin, which I have the honor to represent. 

A leader in the industry is Mr. Ralph 
Klieforth, president of Universal Motors, 
Inc., located at Oshkosh, Wis. He is also 
president of the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, Inc. 

This association has pointed up the 
advisability of adopting new Federal 
regulations to provide additional safety 
for the growing pleasure-boating fra- 
ternity. 

Attesting to his keen interest in all 
matters pertaining to boating and ship- 
ping, our distinguished colleague, Hon. 
HERBERT C. BONNER, chairman of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, has scheduled hearings 
starting July 2 to explore the need for 
such regulations. It will be an ex- 
tremely interesting hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks I include in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD a news release issued by Chair- 
man BoNNER describing these hearings. 

The item follows: 

Representative Hersert C. BoNNER, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
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eries of the House of Representatives, an- 
nounced today that his committee would 
begin public hearings July 2, 1956, to deter- 
mine the necessity or desirability of addi- 
tional Federal legislation to regulate pleas- 
ure boating in the United States. 

This will mark the opening of a study 
which the committee is undertaking, in ad- 
vance of any specifie legislation being intro- 
duced, to examine the problems which have 
been raised on the navigable waters of the 
United States by the phenomenal growth of 
pleasure boating and attempt to arrive at 
conclusions and recommendations for legis- 
lation, if such is found to be necessary. 

Mr. Bonner said: “With the wholehearted 
support of the Coast Guard, the industry 
involved and the States themselves, where 
similar problems exist, I feel that construc- 
tive results can be achieved which, though 
regulating, will not restrict the growth and 
popularity of this healthy recreational sport 
which today is such a unifying family activ- 
ity in our country.” 

Mr. Bonner stated that Vice Adm. Alfred 
Cc. Richmond, commandant of the United 
States Coast Guard, would be the witness 
on July 2 and that he would outline the 
problems faced by the Coast Guard in their 
efforts to keep pleasure boating safe for the 
approximately 25 million citizens of this 
country who go afloat each year. 

On July 10 to 13 of the following week 
the committee will hear various industry and 
yachting groups at further hearings in Wash- 
ington. Later in the year it is expected that 
hearings will be held by the committee in 
boating centers of the United States in order 
that both the interested State officials and 
other interested groups and individuals may 
conveniently be heard. 





The Unity Achieved by Coal Producers, 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
Exporters, and the Railroads Merits 
Special Attention of Congress Regard- 
ing Government Policy and Its Effect 
on the Coal Industry of the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many interesting sessions incident 
to the National Coal Association’s Con- 
vention in Washington on June 12 to 14 
was the luncheon of the Coal Exporters 
Association at which Mr. Walter J. 
Tuohy, president, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, announced formation of a new 
corporation to be known as American 
Coal Shipping, Inc. After his announce- 
ment of this unprecedented action, Mr. 
Tuohy concluded his address to the con- 
vention with this statement: 

This is an historic moment in the coal 
industry. We stand as a cohesive group— 
the coal producers, the miners’ union, the 
exporters, and the railroads. Our unity is 
the assurance to the free nations that coal, 
America’s greatest and most abundant re- 
source, Will find its vital role in world pros- 
perity and peace, 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that this devel- 
opment in the coal and railroad indus- 
tries merits the special attention of the 
Congress. Heretofore coal has been a 


neglected—yes, an abused—industry as 
far as Government policies are con- 
cerned. 

For almost a decade after the conclu- 
sion of World War IU, foreign oil was 
encouraged to flow into our great fuel 
markets of the east coast in ever-increas- 
ing volume, thus harassing the coal in- 
dustry to the point where many mines 
were forced to close, thousands of mine- 
workers were thrown out of employment, 
and selling prices were so depressed as 
to prevent coal companies from making 
investments in conformity with antici- 
pated demands of the years ahead. 
Other Government policies—including 
TVA’s fuel-buying program—were equal- 
ly reprehensible. 

Some adjustments have been made in 
the past year with the realization of 
coal’s importance to the Nation. We who 
are more cognizant of the role which 
coal must assume in the national econ- 
omy and security will continue to de- 
mand further action toward removal of 
the inequalities inflicted upon the coal 
industry. 

With the announcement of the new 
shipping corporation, Americans are be- 
coming more aware of the contributions 
of the United States coal industry toward 
stabilizing the economies of other coun- 
tries throughout the free world. I ques- 
tion whether the outstanding job per- 
formed by coal industry management 
and labor in the past 10 years is generally 
recognized. 

Europe’s coal industry was hit hard 
by the long war of 1939-1945. Some 
mines were knocked out by enemy at- 
tack. ‘Transportation facilities were 
disrupted. Labor forces were depleted 
by the call to arms, and many experi- 
enced miners were never to return. 

To assist in the rebuilding of Western 
Europe and the United Kingdom, Ameri- 
can mines sent more than 16 million 
tons of bituminous coal across the At- 
lantic in 1946 and in excess of 36 million 
tons in 1947. As mines abroad were 
reactivated, the need for our coal grad- 
ually decreased until by 1950 Europe re- 
quired less than a million tons. 

The following year, with very short 
notice, United States mines were called 
upon to send abroad more than 30 times 
the tonnage that had been required in 
the preceding-12 months. The sudden 
upsurge was the result of an extremely 
cold winter and of an industrial reactiva- 
tion resulting from the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea. Had adequate shipping 
facilities been available, there would 
have been even more than the 28 million 
tons of bituminous coal leaving our 
eastern seaboard in 1951. 

By 1952, Europe’s own mines had made 
substantial gains in productive capacity, 
so that only 2014 million tons of Ameri- 
can coal were needed that year. In 1953 
the figure declined to 8 million tons, 
with a slight recovery—10'42 million 
tons—for 1954. 

Last year it became obvious that Amer- 
ican coal would have a permanent place 
in the energy picture of Western Eu- 
rope—at least in the foreseeable future. 
We sent 28% million tons across the At- 
lantic in 1955, and present indications 
are that these exports will reach 38 to 
40 million tons this year. In other 
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words, 1956 will mark a record tonnage 
moving from the United States to Eu- 
rope. Thus the American coal indus- 
try, having been beset by extreme fluc- 
tuations in Europe’s markets over the 
past decade, may at last look forward 
to a stabilized demand. To a mining 
industry, the violent ups and downs of 
the European market have a most up- 
setting impact. Mines cannot be ex- 
pected to remain open through periods 
of depressed demand in anticipation of 
a future change in market conditions, 
nor can miners be expected to remain 
out of work in their home communi- 
ties on the theory that the outlets for 
their productive efforts will be placing 
orders a year or two hence. Despite 
these inconsistencies, however, the 
United States bituminous-coal industry 
did not fail to respond to any situation; 
I believe the present outlook for a sus- 
tained demand on the part of European 
consumers is only a fitting reward to 
this industry. A stabilization of ship- 
ping facilities will also be appreciated, 
as in the past it has been most difficult 
for both coal producers and railroads to 
find necessary shipping bottoms at tide- 
water when needed. 

There is still a lot of coal in the ground 
in Western Europe, but the difficulty in 
getting it out is the principal factor in- 
volved in the expected rise in demand for 
American coal. Reserves in Great Brit- 
ain are estimated at more than 185 bil- 
lion tons, and the continental territory 
west of the Iron Curtain is believed to 
contain more than 150 billion tons. Re- 
coverable reserves in the United States 
are estimated at approximately three 
times the combined total of Great Brit- 
ain and this portion of the continent; 
what is more, in America they are largely 
more accessible, and of course our in- 
dustry is so modernized as te be able to 
extract this valuable fuel at far less ex- 
pense than their contemporaries across 
the sea. 

In past years Great Britain always 
showed a surplus of output over demand. 
She has been a traditional exporter for 
centuries. Probably the first instance of 
coal exportation took place in 1362 when 
a ship from France brought a cargo of 
corn to Newcastle and returned with a 
load of coal. As the importance of this 
fuel became recognized over the years, 
the British Isles began to engage more 
actively in its exportation, most of the 
coal coming from the mines of Wales. 

A monopoly in the coal export trade 
was eventually established by the British, 
and at one time—in 1923—the United 
Kingdom’s shipments to other countries 
amounted to 90 million tons. With Ger- 
many also able to produce more coal 
than was required for her own consump- 
tion, Europe never faced a coal short- 
age except in periods of work stoppages 
or as a result of the ravages of war. 

Under her socialistic mining industry, 
England has had great difficulty in meet- 
ing her own domestic demands, much 
less being able to continue to serve other 
countries. Added to this problem is the 
fact that the most easily recoverable 
coals have already been taken from the 
ground and the British have been forced 
to dig deeper and into less desirable 
veins. 
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Germany’s Coal fields were split by 
diplomatic and military negotiations 
after the conclusion of World War II, 
and now about 20 percent of her poten- 
tial production is within the Soviet per- 
imeter of influence. Western Germany’s 
mines have indeed made great progress, 
but neither their production nor that of 
France, Belgium, The Netherlands, and 
other coal-producing nations of free 
Europe are going to be able to meet the 
energy demands of the foreseeable fu- 
ture. America’s coal will consequently 
be required in great quantities to supple- 
ment domestic supply. ’ 

I commend the action of Mr. Tuohy, 
Mr. John L. Lewis, of the Mine Workers, 
and his vice president, the former Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Pennsylvania. I 
congratulate all the coal producers who 
have had a hand in forming the new ship- 
ping corporation, and I trust that it will 
lead to a solution of the overseas coal- 
shipping problems. American coal is 
needed in South America in ever-increas- 
ing quantities ,and it must continue to be 
shipped wherever else it is needed by 
friendly peoples. 

The National Coal Association’s con- 
vention was held in an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm and determination on the 
part of the coal operators. They have 
had the foresight and have been willing 
to invest in mechanization to such an 
extent as to be far and away the world’s 
leaders from the standpoint of output per 
man-day. I had the pleasure of talking 
with a number of the mine owners— 
large and small—during the NCA con- 
vention, and I was pleased to find that 
they are extremely optimistic about busi- 
ness conditions in the years immediately 
ahead as well as in the long-range future. 
It is incumbent upon the United States 
Government to remove any unfair re- 
straints against this great industry so 
that it will be able to continue to progress 
and thus fulfill the energy needs of our 
Nation as well as those which are depend- 
ing upon us across the seven seas. 





Dulles Indifferent to Indignities Heaped 
Upon American Citizens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Syr- 
ian Consulate at New York, when asked 
to visa a passport of a United States 
citizen of Jewish faith, will brazenly 
state, “I am very sorry, but we have in- 
structions not to grant visas to members 
of the Hebrew faith.” 

The Lebanese Consulate is more polite, 
but just as firm in its refusal. 

The Iraq Consulate will say that the 
Arab League Constitution forbids a visa 
to any Jew, and Iraq is a member of the 
League. & 

Submissively, our passport division of 
the Dulles State Department warns 
that American Jews will be denied the 
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right to visit Arabian countries. The 
American Export Lines warns that not 
only American citizens of Jewish faith, 
but anyone with a Jewish name—Jew or 
gentile—will be excluded from their 
cruises that touch Arab ports. 

Airlines warn that American Jewish 
passengers will not be allowed to disem- 
bark at Beirut and other Arab ports of 
entry. 

Even United States Government 
civilians and military personnel must 
suffer indignities and violations of their 
rights as citizens. 

Mr. Dulles accepts with complacency 
the refusal of Saudi Arabia to allow re- 
ligious services by Christians and non- 
Moslems at the Dhahran base. Chap- 
lains cannot display crosses except dur- 
ing services at the base. 

Dulles offers lame excuses when com- 
plaints are voiced against such assaults 
upon our citizen rights. 

Dulles, with the undoubted approval 
of the President, on February 24, last, 
testified before a Senate Committee on 
Saudi Arabian aid. He was asked 
whether the terms of our Mutual Se- 
curity Agreement with Saudi Arabia 
actually disqualified Jewish servicemen 
from being stationed at the Dhahran 
base, replied: 

It may be. 


Thus he accepts without remonstrance 
the right of a foreign state—this time 
Saudi Arabia—to pass upon the religious 
qualifications of our American citizens 
abroad. 

A New York company advertises for 
welders to work in foreign parts. Those 
applying were told that Jewish welders 
would be barred. This proscription vio- 
lated New York State law. The company 
excused its conduct by pointing to prohi- 
bitions contained in its contract with the 
Arabian Government. 

Army contractors engaged in defense 
projects—the cost of which is paid by 
all of us—Jews and Gentiles alike—has 
encouraged this ostracism of American 
Jews. Maj. Gen. G. J. Nold, Deputy 
Chief of Engineers, stated that Army 
contractors were warned not to recruit 
workers for Arab military bases in New 
York City because many of the appli- 
cants were likely to be Jews. He sug- 
gests that the Midwest would be a better 
recruiting point. 

Such bland approval of discrimination 
permeates the Departments of Govern- 
ment having jurisdiction, and Mr. Dulles 
does not protest. 

American firms are boycotted by Arab 
Governments where they have had any 
relation with Israeli firms. 

We ask Mr. Dulles: “What do you in- 
tend to do about these deprivations of 
the rights of our citizens?” 

Is it not time for the great United 
States to assert itself? 

Shall we spinelessly continue to permit 
our rights to be trampled upon? 

Our weakness only begets more fla- 
grant and defiant Arabian truculence. 

Even a Secretary of State must at 
times act with courage—even at the ex- 
pense of the black gold, called oil. 

Russia cannot be offered as an excuse. 
Through past mistakes Russia is already 
in the Middle East—knee-deep. Cut off 
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Saudi Arabian aid and diplomatic rela- 
tions would neither help nor hurt Russia. 

But at least our honor as a nation 
would be served. We would not obse- 
quiously accept insults from an oil- 
soaked potentate. 

More astonishing was the attitude of 
President Eisenhower. He was ques- 
tioned at a recent press conference 
whether we were making any effort to 
persuade Saudi Arabia to abandon its 
policy of barring American Jews from 
military service with American Armed 
Forces in that country. He astounded 
his audience by saying he had not heard 
of the matter, but nevertheless he offered 
the excuse that a sovereign state has “the 
right to determine if an American is 
persona non grata and cannot enter.” 
What a humiliating concession to King 
Saud. Our President apparently sanc- 
tions discrimination against our citizenry 
on a religious basis. Shades of past 
Presidents. Washington proclaimed 
that our Government would “give to 
bigotry no sanction.” Presidents Wil- 
son, Taft, Cleveland, Teddy Roosevelt, 
demonstrated that the principle of re- 
ligious liberty was applicable in our for- 
eign relations as well as in our domestic 
affairs. 

Let us have a policy based not on 
weakness but on strength. 

In a comparable situation President 
Wilson argued that the price—of yield- 
ing—was too great. He said that 
“America is not a mere body of traders; 
it is a body of freedom” and that the 
greatness of America “is moral not ma- 
terial” and that we must “square our 
politics with our principles.” 

Dulles should do no less. 

John W. Foster, grandfather of the 
present Secretary of State, when Ameri- 
can Minister to St. Petersburg, made this 
point unmistakably clear in writing to 
the acting Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: 

The Secretary of State instructs me to state 
to Your Excellency that in the presence of 
the fact that an American citizen has been 
ordered to leave Russia on no other ground 
than that he is the professor of a particular 
creed or the holder of certain religious views, 
it becomes the duty of the Government of 
the United States, which impartially seeks 
to protect all of its citizens of whatever origin 
or faith * * * to protest * * © insofar as 
the regulations for the expulsion of foreign 
Jews from Russia affects American citizens, 
it is an unjust reflection upon American 
Jews as a class and a discrimination which 
cannot be acquiesced in by my Government. 


I suggest Mr. Dulles take a leaf out of 
his grandpa’s book, 

It is not difficult to find precedent in 
American history which upheld the prin- 
ciple of opposition against discrimina- 
tion based on race or creed. In 1879, 
when Czarist Russia would not honor 
passports of Americans of Jewish faith, 
the House of Representatives passed a 
resolution, declaring: 

Rights of citizens of the United States 
should not be impaired, at home or abroad, 
because of religious beliefs; and that if the 
existing treaties between the United States 
and Russia be found, as is alleged, to dis- 
criminate in this or in any other particular, 
as to any classes of our citizens, the President 
be requested to take immediate action to 
have the treaty so amended as to remove the 
grievance, 
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In 1885, Secretary of State Thomas F. 
Payard declared that the United States 
was entitled to “ask and expect that no 
race or class distinction shall be made as 
regards American citizens abroad.” And 
in 1911, when Russia continued its dis- 
crimination against American Jews, the 
then Secretary of State, Philander Knox, 
let it be known that the United States 
was abrogating the 1832 treaty between 
the two countries. 

Abandonment of principles wins no 
friends. Self-respect is lost and the re- 
spect of other nations for the United 
States is diminished. No man and no 
nation can afford to be tagged as a “pa- 
per moralist.” The refusal of the United 
States Department of State to assert it- 
self in behalf of the rights of American 
citizens puts us in the position of beggars 
and we are only embracing the shabby 
concept that the end justifies the means. 





The Supreme Court Under Fire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent to me that people generally are 
becoming aroused over the way the pres- 
ent so-called Supreme Court of the 
United States of America is usurping 
powers and prerogatives which have 
never been delegated to them by the peo- 
ple, the States, or the Congress. 

There appeared in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of Thursday, June 28, 
1956, a very strong editorial which points 
out very cogently the trend of the Court 
and the awakening of the people to what 
is happening to them. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include herewith the editorial 
above referred to, which is as follows: 
THE SUPREME CouRT UNDER FIRE 


The United States Supreme Court is “un- 
der its heaviest fire in a decade,” according 
to an article in the June 25 issue of Time. 
The magazine notes that “resentment of 
southern lawyers and laymen over the deseg- 
gregation decision’”’ is behind much of the 
criticism, but that “all the concern is not 
southern,” since— 

“Many thoughtful observers who are de- 
voutly on the side of desegregation are 
nagged by a feeling that the decision, as 
written by (Chief Justice) Warren smacked 
more of a sociological treatise than a legal 
document. They believe they see the same 
signs in other principal Supreme Court opin- 
ions of the last term.” 

For such statements to be made in Time, 
which is as integrationist as they come, is 
truly significant. It indicates that the Su- 
preme Court is weaker in public esteem than 
it has been in a long time, and that many 
objective observers in the North are strongly 
questioning various recent findings of that 
tribunal, under Chief Justice Warren’s in- 
creasingly liberal leadership. 

Over against Time’s desegregationist views 
of the Court let us place those of John 
Temple Graves, the prosegregationist con- 
servative southern columnist, writing in the 
July American Mercury. Under the title 
“The South Won’t Surrender,’ Mr. Graves 
says in his arresting article: 
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“The Court’s (desegregation) decision hav- 
ing tortured the Constitution, the South is 
torturing the decision. If any cry shame, the 
South says the Court has tortured the Con- 
stitution’s welfare clause, its interstate 
commerce clause, its 10th amendment, its 
forgotten 9th, its separation of Federal pow- 
ers, its fundamental original promise that 
sovereignties (like education) not granted to 
Washington should remain in the sovereigns 
that form the Union.” 

All this leads to a lessening of confidence 
in the courts, and for it the courts are pri- 
marily to blame. The process had begun be- 
fore the Supreme Court handed down its 
1954 desegregation decision. For example, 
the late H. L. Mencken says in his just- 
published book, Minority Report, written 
perhaps as much as a decade ago: 

“The only guaranty of the Bill of Rights 
which continues to have any force and effect 
is the one prohibiting quartering troops on 
citizens in time of peace. All the rest have 
been disposed of by judicial interpretation 
and legislative whittling. Probably the worst 
thing that has happened in America in my 
time is the decay of confidence in the courts. 
No one can be sure any more that in a given 
case they will uphold the plainest mandate 
of the Constitution. On the contrary, every- 
one begins to be more or less convinced in 
advance that they won’t. Judges are chosen 
not because they know the Constitution and 
are in favor of it, but precisely because they 
appear to be against it.” 

And to sum up these observations concern- 
ing our courts, and the constant danger that 
they will undermine the Constitution, in- 
stead of upholding it, let us go back to Wood- 
row Wilson, who once wrote on this subject: 

“Every government is a government of 
men, not of laws, and, of course, the courts 
of the United States are no wiser or better 
than the judges who constitute them. A 
series of bad appointments might easily make 
them inferior to every other branch of the 
government in their comprehension of con- 
stitutional principles, their perception of 
constitutional values. ‘But that would be be- 
cause the government had fallen into wrong 
hands, and would not invalidate the principle 
upon which our courts are constituted and 
empowered.” 

Is the time approaching, as Wilson feared 
it might, when our Federal courts are be- 
coming “inferior to every other branch of the 
Government in their comprehension of con- 
stitutional principles’? Recent trends, es- 
pecially on the highest bench in the land, 
make the question by no means an idle one. 





Medical Aspects of Automobile Crash 
Injuries and Deaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, I include a speech 
delivered by Dr. Fletcher D. Woodward, 
of the University of Virginia Hospital, 
and chairman of the committee on medi- 
cal aspects of automobile crash injuries 
and deaths of the American Medical As- 
sociation. This statement was presented 
as part of a symposium on the medical 
aspects of automobile crash injuries and 
deaths held by the American Medical 
Association in Chicago, Il., June 15, 
1956. I would also like to have inserted 
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in the REcorD a copy of the resolution 
adopted at this symposium calling for 
the establishment of a national founda- 
tion for the prevention of crash injuries 
and deaths. This resolution is now pend- 
ing before the board of trustees of the 
house of delegates of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

There is much valuable information 
contained in Dr. Woodward’s statement 
regarding action which can be taken to 
increase the safety features in the man- 
ufacture of automobiles—such as safety 
belts, padded dashboards, and collapsible 
steering wheels. 

As chairman of the special Subcom- 
mittee on Traffic Safety, I was pleased 
to learn of the excellent work being done 
by the American Medical Association to 
help stop the waste of 38,000 lives a year 
on our Nation’s highways, 

The speech follows: 

THE GENERAL MEDICAL ASPECTS OF AUTOMO- 
BILE CRASH INJURIES AND DEATHS 
(By Fletcher D. Woodward, M. D., Charlotts- 
ville, Va.) 

In 1925 there were 20 million automobiles 
and a death rate of 19 per 100 million miles. 
In 1956 there were 60 million automobiles 
but the death rate had been reduced to 
64—a most gratifying improvement—for 
otherwise the deaths last year would have 
been over 100,000 instead of 38,000. The 
credit for this result is due to the automo- 
bile manufacturers, the police, and the many 
national, State, and local safety organiza- 
tions whose indefatigable work over the years 
made this improvement possible. 

However, the fact that concerns the doctors 
who are called upon to pronounce death or 
to treat these unfortunate victims night 
and day is that there is also a slow but steady 
increase in the total number of deaths and 
injur.es each year. In 1946 there were 
34,000 deaths; in 1954, 36,000; in 1955, 38,000. 
These deaths were associated with a com- 
parable increase in injuries which last year 
numbered well over 1% million. If this 
trend is continued, the National Safety 
Council estimates that in 1966 there will be 
53,000 deaths from 83 million cars and a 
corresponding increase in injuries. 

In a search for the causes of this tragic 
toll each year, two factors stand out above 
all the rest—speed and drunken driving— 
so our energies should be directed to curb 
these two outstanding killing factors if we 
are to halt our barbarous progress. 

I first became interested in this problem 
some 8 years ago because my department in 
the University of Virginia Hospital was re- 
sponsible for the care of facio-maxillary and 
jaw injuries which were increasing at an 
alarming rate. In questioning several hun- 
dred patients who were able to give a reason 
for their injuries, we found that the great 
majority of those in the front right seat 
attributed their injury to the head and face 
to impact against the windshield and dash, 
those who had injury to the pelvis and legs 
to impact against the dash, and among the 
drivers, the majority of serious injuries were 
to the chest from impact against the steering 
wheel and post. 

These results were impressive enough for 
mé to choose them as a subject for a chair- 
man’s address before the section of Laryngol- 
ogy, Rhinology and Otology of the American 
Medical Association under the title, “A Med- 
ical Criticism of Modern Automotive Engi- 
neering.”+1 The suggestions made in this 
address, in an effort to reduce the number of 
casualties regardless of the cause, were well 





1 Medical Criticism of Modern Automotive 
Engineering. Journal American Medica} As- 
sociation, October 30, 1948, volume 138, pages 
627-631, 
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received by the public and especially by the 
doctors. Since this article was reprinted in 
many other journals in this country, Canada, 
England, and New Zealand, many favorable 
letters were received which further convinced 
me that my criticism was fundamentally 
sound, and I am happy to say that the con- 
tinuing careful and extensive research done 
by Mr. John Moore of Cornell and other 
agencies corroborates these early observa- 
tions. The physician's first interest in any 
medical problem is, of course, prevention, 
and there is no question but that alteration 
in design will prevent many injuries and 
deaths. By study of how, where and why 
these injuries occurred it soon became ap- 
parent that prevention was possible in many 
instances and that research should be di- 
rected to that end. A slow but methodical 
compilation of statistics by individual psy- 
sicians, universities and by public and gov- 
ernmental agencies made it apparent that 
redesign of the machine itself was important. 
The use of safety belts and body harnesses 
would also help to prevent the high per- 
centage of injuries to the head, face and 
legs of the passenger; also, the use of crash 
paddings on the dash, collapsible steering 
wheels, safety locks on doors, the eradica- 
tion of projecting knobs and buttons, the 
firm anchorage of seats, perhaps higher backs 
to prevent whiplash neck injury, and many 
other simple and sensible suggestions have 
-been offered. 

I am happy to report that now many of 
the manufacturers, led by Ford, are study- 
ing this problem and installing safety de- 
vices on their cars and if the installation 
of such safety devices can be made com- 
petitive instead of size, horsepower, acceler- 
ation, and speed, then the many people and 
agencies responsible for this happy event 
can sit back and applaud. Otherwise, a 
Federal agency will be sought to establish 
and require all manufacturers to meet cer- 
tain minimum safety requirements. Two 
bills to this end have been introduced in 
this session of Congress and many State 
legislatures are considering similar legisla- 
ton. 

_ At present the automobile remains a lethal 

and crippling agent and since there appears 
to be little likelihood of accomplishing radi- 
cal changes in human nature in general and 
exuberant youth in particular, it would seem 
the part of wisdom to work for desirable 
alterations in the machine itself rather than 
to place all attempts to bludgeon “old Adam” 
into safer driving practices. 


Among the things which we now can em- 
ploy to reduce this carnage in addition to 
safety features in the car itself is the con- 
trol and punishment of the drinking driver. 
In the State of Virginia last year he was in- 
volved in 25 percent of the fatal accidents. 
To combat this tragic situation apathy on 
the part of the public, State legislators and 
judges must be overcome. 


My county medical society and others in 
our State have appealed to the Governor 
and our legislature to provide that in any 
criminal prosecution for driving while under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor the ac- 
cused or the Commonwealth shall have the 
right to a determination of the amount of 
alcohol in the blood of the accused at the 
time of the alleged offense as shown by a 
chemical analysis of blood, breath or other 
bodily substance. Such determinations shall 
be admissible in evidence together with any 
competent evidence bearing upon the ques- 
tion of whether or not the defendant was 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 

We also requested that they provide for a 
mandatory jail sentence of at least 24 hours 
in all cases of conviction of driving while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
However, I am sorry to say that because of a 
few little men in responsible positions, we 
were only partially successful in securing the 
enactment. 
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The first duty of the physician in the care 
of those injured is to see that adequate first 
aid is rendered and that proper transporta- 
tion is provided. To this end he, in collab- 
oration with the American Red Cross, has 
developed through the years manuals for the 
education and guidance of his fellow physi- 
cians as well as the layman and the trained 
lay worker. This phase of medical care along 
with definitive treatment of the wounded is 
probably the only good that came out of our 
recent wars. 

The physician’s second duty is in the 
definitive care of the injured and of these 
results he is justifiably proud. His results 
in World War II were much better than those 
in World War I. There was a further im- 
provement during the Korean conflict. 
Prompt and efficient first aid, better and 
prompt transportation, the treatment of 
shock, more blood transfusions, better anes- 
thesia, the use of antibotics to control infec- 
tion, along with improved surgical tech- 
niques, were responsible for this gratifying 
improvement. 

The medical profession, although not self- 
satisfied with its present-day accomplish- 
ments in the care of the wounded, is highly 
gratified with its results. But, as previous- 
ly stated, the physicians must also study the 
medical aspects of automobile crashes in an 
effort to prevent them and further reduce 
these increasing injuries. There are no 
statistics yet available as to the number of 
crashes caused by medical conditions—if 
sleep and fatigue are included, perhaps 8 to 
10 percent, otherwise perhaps 2 to 3 percent. 
Still, even 2 percent of a million is 20,000 
injuries. 

To this end, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is directing a study of the medical 
aspects of automobile crashes, driver li- 
censure and for the examinatton of repeat of- 
fenders. This study includes a review of the 
visual, hearing and physical requirements, 
the incidence of Meniere’s disease, petit and 
grand mal, as well as other diseases of the 
nervous, cardiovascular and musculo-skele- 
tal systems, physical conditions, drugs, in- 
sulin shock and alcohol. 

When 1 car in 12 is involved in a serious 
crash each year, when speed is a factor in 
approximately one-third of our fatal acci- 
dents, when the drinking driver is involved 
in approximately one-fourth of our fatal 
accidents, when the automobile death rate as 
figured in man-years of life lost ranks next 
to our main Killers of cardiovascular disease 
and cancer, it is indeed time to answer Cain’s 
query and say, “Yes, I am my brother's 
keeper.” 

To fulfill this promise, we must first over- 
come the apathy of the public, our legisla- 
tors and traffic court judges by education. 
Second, adequate and stricter laws must be 
enacted, laws far more severe than any we 
now have. The speeding and drinking driver 
can then be curbed by their prompt and im- 
partial administration. Third, safer automo- 
biles must be provided to protect us in 
crashes which seem to be inevitable. Fourth, 
@ national automotive safety foundation 
should be set up to study all phases of auto- 
mobile crashes. This foundation should be 
financed by funds from governmental agen- 
cies, insurance companies and from the auto- 
mobile and its many allied companies. Crash 
injuries and deaths would then be studied 
from many angles such as education, auto- 
mobile and highway engineering, enforce- 
ment, legal, legislative, judicial, and medical 
aspects. Necessary research could be ordered 
and financed and duplication of effort avoid- 
ed. The foundation would serve as a library 
or repository for all pertinent information 
and finally as a result of its studies, safety on 
the highway would become a reality. 


A PROPOSAL: A NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRASH INJURIES AND DEATHS 


The purpose of this nonprofit organiza- 
tion would be to receive money and grants 
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from individuals, charitable foundations, 
governmental services, automobile and al- 
lied companies, insurance companies and 
others. These funds would be utilized for 
research. It would serve to prevent dupli- 
cation of effort to underwrite worthy proj- 
ects. It would also serve to stimulate and 
guide research in needed channels. 

The foundation would also serve as a 
central repository and clearinghouse for in- 
formation of all types. 

To administer such an organization, it 
should have a president and one or more 
vice presidents. These men should be men 
of national importance and prominence serv- 
ing without pay; perhaps retired business 
executives and service officers could be in- 
duced to serve. 

The treasurer should be a representative 
from one of the well-known banking institu- 
tions for it may well be that our research 
found could be considerable. 

There should be an executive secretary, on 
salary, for he would bear the burden of the 
foundation’s work. Of course, paid assist- 
ants would be necessary. 

A board of directors would necessarily in- 
clude a rather large list of names of men 
prominent in both national and interna- 
tional affairs. 

I next believe we should have an executive 
committee made up of the officers and the 
chairmen of the various subcommittees 
which I will list tentatively: 

1. Education aspects: To consider child 
and adult driving schools, public and pri- 
vate, along with safety education. 

2. Legal aspects: To correlate the many 
State and national laws, insurance require- 
ments, litigation procedures, etc. 

3. Legislative: To correlate and modern- 
ize the many State and Federal laws which 
apply. 

4. Law enforcement: For uniform punish- 
ment, for the administration of chemical 
tests to establish drunkenness and accept- 
ance of these determinations as evidence. 

5. Medical aspects: The AMA to be respon- 
sible for all medical aspects of licensure and 
renewals. 


6. Automotive engineering and design: 
This committee should include medical men. 

7. Highway engineering: To _ correlate 
highway markings, paints, reflectors, size and 
shapes of signs, road surfacing, etc. 

8. Commercial aspects: Size and shape and 
illumination of trucks, piggybacking and 
motor exhaust fumes as examples. 


As a result of the work of these commit- 
tees, certain basic standards of design could 
be established and all manufacturers would 
be required to meet these minimum require- 
ments. 

Other committees will come to mind, and 
the work to be done by these groups is vast. 

If these ideas appeal to you then steps 
could be taken to underwrite the explora- 
tory investigation and, if feasible, an organi- 
zation meeting could be held in Chicago 
sometime in the near future. 


Antarctic Population Boom Predicted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the enclosed article in a recent issue of 
the Washington Evening Star concerns 
the work of the Director of the Brook- 
haven Laberatory of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission. This research develop- 
ment center is located in the heart of the 
First Congressional District of New York 
on Long Island. Here is an operation, 
dealing in the field of nuclear physics, 
which is designed to improve man’s 
status rather than destroy it. 

The article follows: 

VISTAS IN SCIENCE 
(By Thomas R. Henry) 
ANTARCTIC POPULATION BOOM PREDICTED 


A hitherto uninhabited, and considered 
uninhabitable, 6 million square miles of the 
earth’s surface will have a population of at 
least 10,000 during the next 2 years. 

This is the prediction of Dr. Lloyd V. Berk- 
ner, director of the Brookhaven Laboratory 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and vice 
president of the National Research Council’s 
special committee on the International Geo- 
physical Year. 

Some of this population of the Antarctic 
continent probably will be at least semi- 
permanent, forerunning the day when the 
ice-covered wastes of both polar regions may 
be rather thickly inhabited. 

Up to now the population of the Antarctic 
never has exceeded more than a few score 
explorers and scientists at any one time, and 
these seldom have remained more than a 
few months. Only 2 or 3 women ever have 
been there. No child ever has been born 
there. 

The geophysical year settlements in the 
far South, Dr. Berkner says, will be “the 
very beginnings of the movement of man 
into the polar regions on a large scale.” 
Modern engineering and, to some extent 
medicine, he stressed, have gone far to make 
possible what would have seemed fantastic 
a few years ago but many problems remain 
in the adjustment of man to polar environ- 
ments. 

ASSOCIATE OF BYRD 

Dr. Berkner himself is a former Antarctic 
explorer, an associate of Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd, who will be in overall charge of the 
geophysical year program of this country. 

“The Antarctic,” he recently told the New 
York Academy of Medicine, “is not nearly 
as inhospitable as you might suppose. One 
can live in relative comfort provided prep- 
arations are so complete that no accident 
occurs. But such an environment requires 
great ingenuity to exist until the land 
becomes more populous.” 

Much may be learned from studying the 
ways of life of the penguin, the only higher 
animal that has been able to establish it- 
self in the Antarctic wastes. This has in- 
volved establishment of a rather highly 
developed animal society and voluntary per- 
sonal sacrifice on the part of individuals. 

He cited a case when 20 penguins were 
captured and placed in a wire enclosure to 
be brought back to the United States. The 
next morning there was only one penguin 
in the pen. Others were captured and placed 
in the enclosure. Again the next morning 
only one was left—but the wire was much 
too high for any of the birds to jump over. 
Again the pen was filled with penguins and 
watched all night. It was found that one 
bird was climbing on another’s back to 
escape. But the last one always had to 
remain—presumably a volunteer. 

“Only within our lifetimes,” Dr. Berkner 
said, have the polar regions of the earth had 
an impact on man’s consciousness. Within 
the next century, under the force of popula- 
tion pressures, both the Arctic and Antarctic 
most certainly will be populated, probably 
quite heavily.” 

The Antarctic population predicted by Dr. 
Berkner during the next 2 years will be in- 
ternational—American, British, French, Rus- 
sian, and Norwegian—and will occupy the 
numerous observation stations. Americans 
wiil constitute the majority. 
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A Commendable Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I am pleased to include a release by the 
Department of Interior. I feel it is com- 
mendable. 

COMPETITIVE BIDDING BRINGS INDIAN PROPERTY 

OwNERS FourFOLD BONUS FOR URANIUM 

MINING LEASE 


Because of competitive interest in their 
property, two Indians of the Spokane Reser- 
vation in Washington have recently been of- 
fered a $317,000 bonus for a 15-year mining 
lease on their 120-acre tract in comparison 
with an offer of about one-fourth this 
amount which they wanted to accept several 
months ago, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Glenn L. Emmons pointed out today. 

The case, he added, emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of the trustee role performed by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the importance 
of considering the competitive factor before 
completing lease arrangements on Indian 
properties. 

Commissioner Emmons’ comment was 
prompted by a bid opening made June 11 at 
the Colville Indian Agency, Nespelem, Wash. 
The bids were for mining leases on four al- 
lotments of the Spokane Reservation owned 
by various members of the Boyd family of 
Indians. 

Interest in all of these allotments, espe- 
cially the one drawing the high bonus offer, 
has been unusually keen since uranium was 
discovered on nearby property in the fall of 
1954. 

All four of the allotments were advertised 
for bids in June 1955, at the request of the 
Indian owners. At that time the high bid 
on the outstanding tract, which is identified 
as allotment No. 156, was $167,850. The 
Indian owners, however, refused to sign a 
lease with the high bidder and insisted that 
they be permitted to negotiate with the sec- 
ond high bidder who had offered a bonus of 
$87,100. This negotiation proposal was pre- 
sented to the Bureau last January and was 
rejected in favor of further advertising. 

“Because of the competitive interest in the 
property,” Commissioner Emmons explained, 
“the Bureau of Indian Affairs did not accede 
to the wishes of the owners in this case. As 
administrators of the Federal trusteeship for 
Indian property of this kind, we_had a clear 
obligation to act in the best interests of the 
Indian owners regardless of their own feel- 
ings in the matter. We believed strongly that 
competitive bidding would produce the best 
results for the Indians and our judgment has 
obviously been borne out by the results of 
the recent opening.” 

Since the Bureau refused to approve a 
negotiated lease, and the Indians refused to 
sign with the high bidder, all bids received 
in June 1955, were eventually rejected and 
the recent offering was made only after the 
Indian owners had given the local Indian 
Bureau superintendent powers of attorney 
to sign a lease on their behalf with the high 
bidder. 

The high bidder on all four allotments 
was Dawn Mining Co., of Portiand, Oreg., 
which also-holds leasing rights on the ad- 
joining tribal property where the Midnite 
Mine is located. Bonuses offered on two of 
the other allotments were $2,500 each and 


on the third $17,500. 
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In addition to the bonuses, the Indian 
property owners will receive annual rentals 
of $1 per acre and royalties on a sliding scale 
ranging from 10 to 20 percent of the mine 
value dry ton of the ore received. 





The Congress of the United States Has 
Made a Most Worthy Contribution in 
Race Relations by Authorizing the 
Coinage of Booker T. Washington 
Commemorative Half Dollars—They 
Received the Greatest Public Accept- 
ance in the History of Commemorative 


Coins, Therefore Continued Legislation 
Is Justified 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in endors- 
ing the provisions of H. R. 9677 and other 
identical bills recently introduced to au- 
thorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
connection with the celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Booker T. Washington, as continued 
legislation, I have in mind the great serv- 
ice rendered by Booker T. Washington 
to his own people and to the Nation as 
a whole. 

For the past 10 years a group of people 
devoted to building good will and headed 
by Sidney J. Phillips, president of the 
Booker T. Washington Centennial Com- 
mission, has worked very effectively to 
perpetuate the ideals and teachings 
of Booker T. Washington—particularly 
those dealing with understanding and 
harmony among Americans of different 
races. 

Since May 1954 there have been ten- 
sions in our land among the peoples, 
and between the races—tensions that 
definitely indicate the need for a pro- 
gram or programs, specifically designed 
to promote greater good will among our 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a memo- 
randum from Mr. Sidney J. Phillips, 
president, Booker T. Washington Cen- 
tennial Commission, telling why a 
Booker T. Washington centennal half 
dollar should be reminted by melting 
down 100,000 Booker T. Washington 
half dollars, through continued legisla- 
tion under the authority of the act of 
August 7, 1946—Sixtieth United States 
Statutes at Large, page 863, Public 
Law 610, 69th Congress—and enacted 
into law by July 4, 1956, the 75th anni- 
versary of commencement of his work, 
and which would provide funds for car- 
rying out a nationwide good will building 
program as a part of the 100th anniver- 
sary celebration of the birth of Booker 
T. Washington. 

The Congress of the United States has 
made a most worthy contribution in race 
relations by authorizing the coinage of 
Booker T. Washington commemorative 
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half dollars—they received the greatest 

public acceptance in the history of com- 

memorative coins; therefore, continued 
legislation is justified. 

Wry a Booker T. WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL 
Harr Do.ttar SHOULD Be REMINTED BY 
MELTING Down 100,000 Booker T. WasH- 
INGTON HaLF DOLLARS, THROUGH CONTINUED 
LEGISLATION UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
Act or Aucust 7, 1946 (60 SraT. 863, PuBLic 
Law 610, 69TH CONGRESS), AND ENACTED 
INTO Law BY JuLy 4, 1956, THE 75TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF COMMENCEMENT OF HIS WoRK, 
AND WHICH WouLD PROVIDE FUNDS FOR 
CARRYING OvuT A NATIONWIDE GOODWILL 
BuILDING PROGRAM AS A PART OF THE 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE BIRTH OF 
Booker T. WASHINGTON 


1. The Federal Government has issued 52 
commemorative coins. The last of these 
under authority of Public Law 610, was 
issued in tribute to the character of Booker 
T. Washington and in recognition of his 
services not only to the people of his race 
but to the Nation as a whole. 

2. In this, the centennial year of his birth, 
the Government has issued a Booker T. 
Washington centennial 3-cent postage stamp, 
and has also authorized the creation of a 
national monument out of the plantation 
on which he was born in Virginia, for the 
inspiration of all American youth and as a 
symbol of freedom and opportunity for all, 
of which America is the outstanding exam- 
ple in all the world. 

3. Through legislation continuing the pro- 
visions of Public Law 610, a redesign of the 
Booker T. Washington commemorative half 
dollar was authorized in 1951 to bear the 
likeness of George Washington Carver, 
famed Negro scientist and associate of 
Booker T. Washington, in connection with 
the creation of a national monument out 
of the plantation in Missouri on which 
George Washington Carver was born. 

4. These coins by public sale laid the 
foundation for the program to preserve that 
site and perpetuate the ideals and teachings 
of Booker T. Washington, as demonstrated 
in a life-time of service devoted to the 
progress of his own people and the building 
of cooperation and goodwill between the 
races in all parts of the country. 

5. The public distribution of the Booker 
T. Washington commemorative half dollars 
made possible the most successful opera- 
tion of its kind in history of commemora- 
tive coins. The 2,885,271 Booker T. Wash- 
ington coins outsold by nearly 400,000 the 
sales of the Great Columbian Exposition 
issue with all of its vast publicity, unparal- 
leled Federal backing, and the added in- 
fluence of a world fair (2,498,300 Columbian 
Exposition coins sold). The Booker T. 
Washington issue surpassed in sales by 
nearly 50,000 pieces the next 11 highest 
issues .(combined sales, 2,837,006); and 
doubled by more than 400,000 the combined 
sales of the other 39 commemorative coin 
issues. (Total of the 39 issues, 1,293,000.) 

6. The net profit to the Treasury Depart- 
ment from issues of the Booker T. Washing- 
ton commemorative coins has been nearly 
one million dollars. But more than any 
financial yield to the Government is the sig- 
nificant service to the American people of 
all races and to the cause of democracy the 
worid over in thus paying tribute to a hum- 
ble slave-born American who set in opera- 
tion a great program of social and economic 
advancement for underprivileged peoples 
throughout the world. This result alone 
justifies whatever departure is involved in 
administrative or operating policies of the 
Government. 

7. As a capstone to these activities extend- 
ing now over a period of more than 10 years 
the Federal Government is now asked to 
extend the original legislation of 1946 (Pub- 


lic Law 610) to authorize the reminting of 
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100,000 coins of the Carver-Washington issue 
now in reserve in the form of a centennial 
half dollar to mark the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Booker T. Washington. This 
would finance a continuing program throug- 
out the centennial year, sponsored by the 
Booker T. Washington Centennial Commis- 
sion that will revive in the minds of all 
Americans the program, policies, procedures, 
and philosophies of Booker T. Washington, 
both for the continued progress of his peo- 
ple, who represent one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of our country, and for advocating 
his policies and philosophy of race relations 
at this critical time in the history of our own 
country and in the history of the nations of 
the world. 

8. At a time when almost incalculable 
sums are being spent for the maintenance of 
peace and the promotion of understanding 
and goodwill among the nations and peoples 
of the world, it would be wise statesmanship 
to encourage here in our country a monu- 
ment which has demonstrated over a period 
of 75 years its effectiveness in reducing con- 
flicts between the races here at home and its 
soundness in promoting the advancement of 
that segment of our population that has had 
the longest and hardest road to travel to- 
ward the goal of American citizenship. 

§. For this purpose the Government is not 
called upon to appropriate any funds, to set 
up any organization, nor to pass any new 
legislation. The Congress is requested only 
to further extend the original law that there 
may continue a program whose value has 
been proven and to which the country has 
given a support unequaled by any similar 
movement. 

10. To authorize the reminting of these 
100,000 coins, the premium proceeds from 
which shall be used in observing the cen- 
tennial of Booker T. Washington, will bring 
to aclimax a movement which honors a great 
American and helps to perpetuate through 
the media of radio, television, press, and in- 
formative literature the aims and ideals to 
which he dedicated his life. 

11. July 4, 1956, will mark the 75th year 
since the commencement of Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s work, for on this date in 1881 he 
organized the Tuskegee Normal Institute 
which was to become the center of his ac- 
tivity. The favorable report by the com- 
mittee and the enactment and approval of 
the legislation before July 4, therefore, would 
be an appropriate tribute on this signifi- 
cant anniversary. 

As a feature of the year-long celebration 
in observing the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Booker T. Washington, the Booker 
T. Washington Centennial Commission will 
sponsor, July 4, a mammoth picnic and cele- 
bration on the United States land use proj- 
ect near Tuskegee which more than 10,000 
are expected to attend. We should like then 
to announce the enactment of law providing 
for this Booker T. Washington centennial 
half dollar, the premiums from the sale of 
which will make funds available to carry on 
a nationwide good will buiiding program to 
assist in reducing racial tension based on the 
Philosophy of Booker T. Washington. 





Plea for Consideration of Cyprus Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to include the enclosed 
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strong plea for consideration of the 
Cyprus issue by the United Nations from 
the recent grand president of the 
Daughters of Penelope, Miss Adeline J. 
Geo-Karis. Miss Geo-Karis is a distin- 
guished attorney and outstanding Amer- 
ican in the 13th Congressional District of 
Illinois, which I have the honor to repre- 


sent. 
The letter follows: 
JuNE 14, 1956. 
Mrs. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, 
Thirteenth District, Illinois, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. CHuRcH: On March 26, 1955, 
I went to Europe as’ commander of the 
Daughters of Penelope section of the 
AHEPA (American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association) annual excursion 
to Greece. At that time I was grand presi- 
dent of the Daughters of Penelope, which is 
the senior auxiliary of AHEPA, and has 
had about 15,000 women initiated into its 
order, with almost 300 chapters in the 
United States, Alaska, Nassau, Bahamas, 
Brisbane (Australia), Canada, and Athens 
(Greece). 

One of my purposes on this trip was to 
visit the Island of Cyprus. Cyprus is an 
island midway between Greece and Turkey 
and contains a population of approximately 
500,000 people, 80 percent of whom are of 
Greek descent. The people of Cyprus by 
great majorities in the past have voted to be 
permitted self-rule free from the British 
yoke which has been enforced upon them 
since 1878. I met with the State Depart- 
ment of America on March 9, 1955, before I 
sailed for Europe to ascertain the position 
our State Department wished us to have 
on this item, inasmuch as I did not feel we 
should take any further stand on the ques- 
tion without proper guidance from our 
American State Department. The State De- 
partment told me that it appreciated my 
interest in complying with the desires of our 
United States in the matter, and further, 
that the United States had no intention to 
hurt the people of Cyprus, but unfortu- 
nately, conditions at this time were not favor- 
able to an active assertion for or against 
Cyprus in view of the Atlantic Treaty. 
I mentioned then that I planned to visit 
Cyprus and asertain whether or not the peo- 
ple were as well off as British sources had 
stated to me. I did visit Cyprus and inves- 
tigated things on my own. In the mean- 
time, Great Britain made a strong state- 
ment to the press in May 1955, that Cyprus 
had desired, but would never be permitted 
self-rule or union with Grooce, as Cyprus had 
desired, through the overwhelming major- 
ity of its people. I can truthfully say that 
conditions in Cyprus today, from my ob- 
servations, are not the type that will permit 
the people of Cyprus to wait much longer 
for a chance to be heard for self-rule or un- 
ion with Greece before the United Nations. 
I am afraid that if this matter is not heard 
soon in the United Nations, and if Great 
Britain is not curbed in her autocratic rule 
of Cyprus, there will be much bloodshed, 
which can easily be averted by a proper 
hearing before the United Nations. Commu- 
nist Russia is too sympathetic toward the 
plight of the Cyprians, which might mili- 
tate against our interest, if America and her 
allies do not encourage an expeditious and 
fair hearing on the Cyprus question before 
the United Nations. I could not help but feel 
the tremendous undercurrent existing in 
the minds of the people of Cyprus. As one 
Cyprian put it to me when I reminded him 
that if the British were to leave Cyprus, 
they would be leaving with their capital as- 
sets which might be a detriment to Cyprians, 


he said: “It is better for us to live 10 years 
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in deprivation with the rule with which we 
choose to live rather than 1 year with lux- 
ury and under a rule which we do not de- 
sire.” American prestige has been high in 
Greece, because the United States has long 
been considered as being the only country to 
help destitute European countries without 
ulterior motive. It hurts me to think that 
this prestige is endangered by the auto- 
cratic tactics of the British Government 
in re Cyprus. 

I do feel that Cyprus is entitled to a fair 
hearing before the United Nations in order 
to preserve and maintain our high Amer- 
ican standards of fair play and democratic 
action, irrespective of the size or formida- 
bility of the nation asking for such a hear- 
Ing, and your consideration for such a hear- 
ing would be greatly appreciated. 

Thank you for your attention in this mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 
A. J. Geo-Karis. 





Rising Parity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Times of June 26, 1956, 
with respect to farm prices. The edi- 
torial calls attention to the fact that 
the decline in farm prices, which be- 
gan during the Truman administration, 
and continued, though at a far slower 
rate, under this administration, has at 
last been reversed. In the period be- 
tween last December and mid-May, the 
price index for farm products rose 20 
points. While farm costs have also risen, 
the income rise has been greater, with 
the result that the parity ratio stands 
today at 85, 5 points above last No- 
vember’s ratio. 

It is a source of satisfaction to the 
entire country that this beneficial trend 
has begun. As the soil bank becomes a 
reality, we may look forward, I believe, 
to the progressive reduction of surpluses 
and the progressive improvement of our 
farm economy. 

The editorial from the Times follows: 

RISING FARM PARITY RATIO 

When, just about a year ago, anti-Admin- 
istration forces began to concentrate their 
attention and their political activity on the 
plight of American agriculture they placed 
particular stress on the “price squeeze” to 
which the farmer was being subjected. The 
things the farmer had for sale, it was pointed 
out, had been steadily declining under the 
present administration, while he was com- 
pelled to pay increasingly higher prices for 
the things he bought. 

It was true enough that, at the time this 
campaign was launched, farm prices were 
declining. But as persons who took the 
trouble to consult the figures frequently 
pointed out, the decline of farm prices wasn’t 
ushered in with the election of Mr. Eisen- 
hower. It had been in progress for nearly 2 
years when the latter took office, and in those 
2 years (following the inflation that accom- 
panied the fighting in Korea) had been de- 
cidedly more severe than anything since that 
time. 


As for the argument that a year ago at 
this time the farmer was being squeezed be- 
tween declining prices for his products and 
mounting prices of nonfarm commodities: 
It is true that throughout the latter half of 
1955 so-called industrial wholesale prices 
were advancing while wholesale farm prices 
were declining. But when we turn to the 
Department of Agriculture’s figures designed 
specifically to show how prices paid by farm- 
ers compare with the prices he receives we 
find thet it was not until December that 
this upturn in wholesale industrial prices 
was reflected in the farmer’s cost of living. 
But in December farm prices themselves 
turned up correspondingly. The result was 
that the parity ratio (that is, the ratio of 
farm prices to nonfarm prices), which had 
stood at 80 percent in November, was still 
80 percent in December. 

Since that time, however, the farmer has 
not only held his own, as measured in terms 
of the parity ratio, but has improved his 
position measurably. The parity index 
(which is a measure of the prices he pays, 
weighted for such elements as taxes, inter- 
est and wage rates) rose from 278 in mid- 
December to 286 in mid-May, or by 8 points. 
But in the same period the index of prices 
for his own products rose from 222 to 242, 
or by 20 points, or 9 percent. In conse- 
quence, the farmer’s parity ratio has now 
climbed back to 85. 

Eighty-five percent of parity is not, of 
course, 100 percent. But when one con- 
siders that this improvement has now been 
in progress for 6 months, and that May was 
the first month in almost 4 years when farm 
prices weren’t lower than a year earlier, one 
would seem to be justified in the belief that 
the worst of this postinflationary readjust- 
ment may at last be behind us. 





Sir Oliver Franks Appraises Mr. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, too often 
we are so close to our national leaders 
that we cannot view them in true per- 
spective. The mellowing process of 
time is the most essential adjunct of the 
historian, but in the short run the best 
substitute available is detachment. 
Therefore, when we,try to appraise the 
worth of men in political life, it is par- 
ticularly valuable to have the views of 
observers who were aloof from the po- 
litical currents of the time. 

Such an observer is the former British 
Ambassador, Sir Oliver Franks, who 
recently wrote an article about former 
President Harry S. Truman for a British 
magazine, the Listener. 

I think the judgment of history will be 
that Mr.-Truman was a great President of 
the United States— 


Sir Oliver wrote. I commend this arti- 
cle—in which he explains the reasons 
which informed his judgment—to our 
colleagues: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 24, 1956] 

Sm OLIVER SALUTES A “GREAT” TRUMAN 

What sort of man is Harry S Truman? 
Mr. Truman was President of the United 
States for more than 714 years. Was he a 
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great President, or average, or an indifferent 
one? 

Do you remember when Mr. Truman ceased 
to be President in January 1953, and went 
home to Independence, Mo. A _ reporter 
asked him what he did on his first day at 
home. He replied: “I took the suiteases up 
to the attic.” One gets an impression of 
simplicity of manner, direetness of speech, a 
practical man who when he has finished one 
thing gets on with the next. 

I saw Mr. Truman from time to time while 
I was in America and I do not think this is a 
mistaken impression. At first sight he seems 
an ordinary man, an ordinary American, an 
ordinary American from the river valley of 
the Mississippi and Missouri. 

I think the judgment of history will be that 
Mr. Truman was a great President of the 
United States. When I say this, I am not 
thinking of Mr. Truman’s domestic policies: 
Iam not competent to judge these. As Pres- 
ident and Chief Executive of the Nation, he 
was also the leader of the Democratic Party. 
And the Americans take their party politics 
strenuously; many millions of them were 
strongly for Mr. Truman and many millions 
were equally strongly against him. 

But I am talking about something differ- 
ent—Mr. Truman as the leader of the Ameri- 
can people in world affairs. 

So there is a puzzle. If I am right, Mr. 
Truman must be an extraordinary as well as 
an ordinary man. What are the qualities of 
character and mind which mark him out 
from most of us? We get little guidance 
from the way in which he came to be Presi- 
dent. He was suddenly picked, to his own 
surprise, as vice presidential candidate by Mr. 
Roosevelt in the 1944 campaign. 

The news of it reached Mr. Truman from 
the national chairman of the Democratic 
Party, Bob Hannegan. He was shown a note 
from Mr. Roosevelt on a page torn out of a 
scribbling pad: “Bob, it’s Truman, F. D. R.” 
And no one then considered the candidate for 
Vice President as a man likely in less than a 
year to become President of the United 
States.” 

In the last few months, Mr. Truman has 
published two volumes of memoirs covering 
the years in which he was President. The 
first volume, called “Year of Decision,” 
deals with 1945, the ending of the war in 
Europe and Asia, the birth of the United 
Nations, the dropping of the atomic bomb, 
and the Potsdam Conference. Volume II 
takes in the years 1946 to 1952, “The Years 
of Trial and Hope,” Mr. Truman calls them. 

It seemed to me as I read this account of 
his stewardship that I became clearer about 
the answer to the puzzle; I began to have a 
fairly definite idea about the qualities Mr. 
Truman brought to the office of President. 
I got it more from the second volume than 
from the first, perhaps because it was only 
after 1945, with all its thronging problems, 
that the President had a chance to develop 
his positive policies about the postwar 
world. 

I feel, too, that the office brought out the 
man and that the President grew in stature 
by living with and facing the responsibili- 
ties of that solitary position. Perhaps I 
have a better recollection of the years of my 
tour of duty in the United States. At all 
events, the impression I want to convey to 
you about Mr. Truman derives from the pe- 
riod of volume II. 

It is no good approaching the American 
system of Government with our own tradi- 
tional ideas of the collective responsibility 
of the Cabinet or of the position of the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
American Constitution places on one man, 
the President, the authority and the respon- 
sibility for charting the course of the United 
States in its complex relations with other 
countries. 

The President must lead and decide. No 
doubt he is limited in the exercise of these 
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powers. He ts the elected Chief Executive 
of a democracy, and the Constitution pro- 
vides plenty of checks and balances. He 
must lead so that he will be followed, if 
he is to be effective. In many things he 
must seek and find the support of the Con- 
gress. He must command his policies to 
the American people. But the fact remains: 
leadership and positive decision rests with 
the President. 

Mr. Truman, as President, had extraor- 
dinary powers of decision. This is not a 
common gift. The capacity to decide is rare. 

The temptation is always to fight the diffi- 
cult decisions, to fight them off. So often 
all the possible courses seem risky and un- 
pleasant. It is not easy to get the facts clear 
to foreseqa what the consequences of par- 
ticular decisions will be. Making decisions 
on foreign affairs in times of crisis is hard 
work for men of great courage. Mr. Truman 
has this capacity to decide, with all the 
endowment of moral courage and sheer hard 
work that it implies. 

Think back for one moment to the decision 
that lay behind General Marshall’s speech 
at Harvard in June, 1947, Ernest Bevin was an 
early riser: he heard a report of that speech 
before breakfast in Carlton House Gardens. 
He was able ¢o give the Foreign Office the 
news. 

As he listened, the first thought that came 
into his mind was not that this gave a 
prospect of American economic help for 
Europe. He saw that, and grasped the chance 
with both hands: but first came the reali- 
zation that his chief fear had been banished 
for good. The Americans were not going 
to do as they had done after the first World 
War and retreated into their hemisphere. 
They had enlarged their horizon and their 
understanding of- the interests of the United 
States to take in the Atlantic and several 
hundred millions of Europeans who lived 
beyond it. The Keystone of Bevin’s foreign 
policy had swung into place. 

Bevin was right. All this, and more, lay 
behind the decision: a view about the So- 
viet Union and the future course of Soviet 
policy; a political and strategic judgment on 
the importance of Europe to the United 
States; a strong practical desire to help 
friends who had suffered more, and more di- 
rectly, from the war than the Americans; 
a judgment on the extent to which the Amer- 
ican people would be ready to tax themselves 
to give reality to this new American foreign 
policy in times of peace. 

But there were other major decisions, some 
of which included a judgment on the risks 
of general war. There was the momentous 
one in the spring of 1947 about Greece and 
Turkey, called the Truman Doctrine. “It 
must,” said the President, “be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 

Then there was, jointly with us, the deci- 
sion on the Berlin airlift. It was Mr. Tru- 
man who took the decision on the American 
side to negotiate and enter into the Atlantic 
Pact. He also decided, under the authority 
of the United Nations, to take the lead in 
meeting aggression in Korea in June 1950. 
Later on came the decision to relieve Gen. 
MacArthur of his command. 


As we look back, we can see that Mr. Tru- 
man led the United States in these years to 
an entirely new view of its interests and 
responsibilities in the world. By now we 
are accustomed to it all and rather take it 
for granted. In fact, this astonishing change 
came about in a series of conscious and de- 
liberate decisions on policy. The President 
made them. They were then debated and 
often hotly contested. But the American 
people followed him. Just imagine anyone 
in the twenties or thirties telling us that 
American foreign policy would change and 
develop like this by mid-century. We should 
have laughed at him. 
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What other qualities did Mr. Truman 
possess as President? I will name three. 

First, a broad historical sense. Mr. Tru-< 
man has read and reflected on a great deal 
of history, foreign and domestic. “Reading 
history,” he says in his memoirs, “to me was 
far more than a romantic adventure. It was 
solid instruction and wise teaching which I 
somehow felt I wanted and needed. * * * 
It seemed to me that if I could understand 
the true facts about the growth and develop- 
ment of the United States Government and 
could know the details of the lives of its 
Presidents and political leaders, I would be 
getting for myself a valuable part of the 
total education which I hoped to have some 
day.” History, I am sure, gave depth and 
strength to Mr. Truman's decisions. 

Next I put his practical knowledge of 
American public and political life. He knew, 
far better than most Presidents, what had 
to be done to win acceptance for a policy, 
what steps had to be taken to translate a 
decision on policy into effective action. This 
Knowledge came largely out of his own ex- 
perience. He administered Jackson County 
in Missouri for 12 years, for 10 years he was 
a Senator in Washington. All this came 
to his aid when he set about changing the 
course of the United States in foreign affairs. 

Lastly, he inspired loyalty and respect 
among his advisers. During almost the 
whole of the time of which I am speaking, 
President Truman had as his principal ad- 
visers on foreign policy, as successive Secre- 
taries of State, General Marshall and Dean 
Acheson. Both are men of great distinction. 
They have adorned the public life of their 
country. 

General Marshall and Dean Acheson are 
very different in type, training, and tem- 
perament from Mr. Truman. Yet they were 
glad to give him wholehearted service. The 
quality of his decisions owes a great deal 
to their skilled help. 

These, I think, are the qualities which 
enabled Mr. Truman to lead the United 
States in this revolution in foreign policy 
which we now take for granted. Because 
of them he was able, when the call so un- 
expectedly came, to become a great Presi- 
dent. They do not contradict the first im- 
pression. 

In the memoirs, when he tells how he 
made his decisions, he remains simple in 
manner, direct of speech, a man who likes 
his fellows and is glad to meet them. It 
is one of the merits of democracy that it 
can train ordinary men to develop uncom- 
mon quality when called upon to rule. 





Address by Edward G. Bern, Vice Presi- 
den, Trafic and Sales, of Panagra 
(Pan American-Grace Airways) to the 
World Trade Club of Denver on May 
22, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, inter- 
American relationships, both cultural 
and economic, are becoming increasingly 
important largely because of the expan- 
sion of civil aviation after the last 
world war. The neighboring countries 
to the south are no longer remote and 
relatively inaccessible to Americans; 
Latin America is now only a few short 
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hours from the United States by air, and 
the growing volume of commerce be- 
tween the Americas is impressive. 

Many of the Latin-American coun- 
tries are underdeveloped economically 
and are now entering an era of tremen- 
dous growth and development that is 
important to the United States. Amer- 
ican investment capital and technical 
know-how will be a vital factor in this 
expansion, and will be offered in a spirit 
of friendliness and mutual cooperation. 
In these days of world tension and con- 
flict, our fine relationship with Latin- 
America stands out in bold relief, and the 
prospect for the future is bright. 

Under leave granted, I insert a recent 
address by Mr. Edward G. Bern, vice 
president of Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways: 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is always a pleasure to 
be here in Denver. But tonight it is not 
only a pleasure but a great honor to be here 
at the annual dinner of the World Trade 
Club of Denver and asked to speak to such 
a distinguished audience. I have been com- 
ing to Denver now for as long as I can re- 
member, and I still enjoy the fresh mountain 
air, the beautiful scenery, and I like the 
people. 

As I look back now, I remember the first 
time I came to this lovely city back in 1926. 
It was to pick up an Eagle Rock airplane 
which was made right here in Denver. Now, 
30 years later, I’m back in Denver and still 
in the fiying business. But this time I’m 
not buying planes. As a matter of fact, 
I’m not even buying. I’m trying to sell an 
idea. And the idea which I would like to 
get across to you tonight is that we've got 
to look south—to Latin America. 

I have just come back from a tour of prac- 
tically all of the Latin American countries. 
I make several of these tours each year. And 
I can tell you in all sincerity that this conti- 
nent is on the threshold of one of the great- 
est industrial and economic booms of our 
time. It is a new frontier for American 
enterprise, one that holds as much promise 
for United States businessmen as the Golden 
West did for our pioneering forefathers. 

No other area in the world holds greater 
promise for economic development and 
profitable venture than Latin America. It 
is a continent bursting with opportunities. 
Everywhere you look there are new buildings 
going up, roads being built, mines being 
dug, jungles and forests giving way to farms 
and industry. 

Latin America is the fastest growing con- 
tinent in the world. Since the end of the 
last world war its general economic activity 
has been expanding at the rate of almost 5! 
percent a year. 

Almost three times larger than the United 
States in area, Latin America is growing at 
such a fantastic pace that its population of 
174 million is expected to reach 275 million 
by 1975. In other 50 years it will hit the 
500 million mark. Let’s have them as friends 
instead of enemies. 


As most of you here know, we buy and 
sell more to Latin America than to any other 
area in the world. We do over $7 billion 
worth of tfade with these countries each 
year and by 1975 this business will be up 
to $14 billion. 

While these statistics are impressive, the 
growth and development in agriculture and 
mining in some of these countries has been 
just as impressive. 

Everywhere industry is on the rise. More 
of our machinery is finding its way to these 
countries, much of it is being made right 
here in Colorado—by the Denver Equipment 
Co., the Gardner-Denver Co., the Mine & 
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Smelter Supply Co., and others. And more 
of her young graduates from your mining 
colleges are finding their way and their 
future in Latin America. And we hope 
that more of them will. 

Our own experience in Latin America goes 
back a long time. The Grace Co., which has 
a 50-percent interest in Panagra, has been 
doing business there for over 100 years. Pan 
American Airways, our other half, was the 
first United States airline to start scheduled 
continuéd service to Latin America. So I 
think we can speak about this area with 
some measure of authority. 

To give you some idea of the development 
taking place in Latin America today and the 
part American industry is playing in it, let 
me cite a few for instances. Last year, Glenn 
McCarthy brought in a successful oil well in 
Bolivia, and the Williams Brothers of Tulsa 
are building a pipeline from the interior of 
this landlocked country to the Chilean coast 
several hundreds of miles away. The Gulf 
Oil Co. has signed a 40-year contract for the 
exploration, development, and transportation 
of oil from Bolivia. United States Steel is 
mining iron ore in Venezuela. Floyd Odlum 
is planning to develop Argentina’s oil and 
uranium resources. The LeTourneau Cor- 
poration of Texas is building an all-weather 
highway into the interior of Peru that will 
open up this area to colonization. 

Let me give you some idea of the money 
being invested by United States firms in Latin 
America. American & Foreign Power plans 
to spend more than $500 million on new 
plants in Latin America within the next 5 
years and also install 3 atomic powerplants. 
The Anaconda Copper Co. and the Braden 
Copper Co, have announced they will invest 
about $94 million in mining installations in 
Chile. W. R. Grace & Co. has already in- 
vested $24 million and plans to invest an- 
other $40 million in the construction of new 
chemical and industrial plants in Brazil 
within the next 5 years. Sears Roebuck has 
already invested over $33 million in new 
stores throughout Latin America and is show- 
ing these countries how to make local prod- 
ucts for their stores that are up to United 
States standards and can be merchandised in 
their stores. 

These are but a few of the ripples in this 
tremendous wave of industrialization which 
is now sweeping Latin America. And while 
it is true that there are only about half as 
many workers in industry in this vast area as 
there are in the United States, and that 
greater capital investment, more machinery, 
and improved techniques are generally need- 
ed to raise the level of production efficiency, 
I can’t help feeling optimistic about the 
future. 

The Latin American market is changing 
so rapidly that within the next 20 years these 
countries will be producing their own auto- 


‘mobiles and farm machinery as well as other 


manufactured goods which they now must 
import. 

Today, there are about 2,000 United States 
companies doing business in Latin America. 
And thousands of different United States 
products are being imported by these coun- 
tries. Yet, for every American manufacturer 
who is now exporting to Latin America there 
are hundreds in the same fields who are not. 

On the other hand, foreign competition is 
getting keener all the time. The British, the 
Germans, the French, the Swiss, and the 
Japanese—to mention but a few of the more 
active nations—are now moving into Latin 
America with cheaper prices, easier credit 
terms and immediate delivery. Even the 
Russians are getting into the act. Only last 
week, low-priced Soviet-made automobiles 
and trucks were put on display in Buenos 
Aires. 

The Russian move, of course, is in line with 
the new Soviet policy of trying to win friends 
and influence people by suspending the cold 
war in favor of engaging the United States 
in an economic and political contest on vari- 
ous fronts. Their motive is propaganda in- 
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stead of profit so we can expect that they 
will try to extend their campaign through- 
out Latin America no matter what the cost. 
But the competition we are now getting from 
other friendlier nations doing business in 
Latin America, while not as dangerous, may 
be just as serious. As their trade missions 
roam Latin America spreading good will and 
picking up orders, United States goods are 
being replaced by products from these coun- 
tries with distressing consistency. Yet, in 
spite of it all, Latin Americans are still buy- 
ing from us because they have come to pre- 
fer American products. 

Usually when we think of Latin America 
we think in terms of what is produced 
there—coffee, cocoa, sugar, tin, bananas— 
rather than in terms of what this growing 
hemisphere needs—machinery, manufac- 
tured goods, technical advice and know-how 
and capital. 

You begin to get a better idea of the im- 
portance of Latin America as a market for 
our goods when you realize that some of 
these countries buy more from us than do 
our traditional European customers. Last 
year our exports to Colombia were greater 
than our sales to either France or Italy. So 
were our exports to Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, and 
Venezuela. Mexico and the Central Ameri- 
can countries together purchased more 
United States goods than were imported by 
Great Britain and all the Scandinavian 
countries. 

I believe that within the next quarter cen- 
tury, the Latin American nations will be- 
come one of the most prominent and pros- 
perous areas in the world. God gave them 
everything. All we have to do is show them 
how to use it. 

Looking not too far ahead, I believe that 
by 1960 a resident of Denver will be able to 
drive down the Inter-American highway to 
Panama, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, 
Argentina, Brazil, and the other South Ameri- 
can countries on their vacation. Or if he is 
in a hurry, he will be able to fly in a 120- 
passenger jet transport that will enable him 
to have breakfast in Denver, lunch in Lima, 
and dinner in Buenos Aires that same eve- 
ning. 

Back in 1924 I made a speech in Kansas 
City, where I said we would soon be flying 
planes that would carry as many as 50 peo- 
ple at 30,000 feet. The next day the Kansas 
City Star said it thought the heat had 
affected Mr. Bern. 

If you think that maybe the altitude is 
affecting me now or that I’m just daydream- 
ing, just think back 25 years ago and com- 
pare then and now. Denver then was several 
days away from New York, and a trip between 
Colorado and Peru was practically unheard 


. of. Denver is now the hub of an aerial net- 


work of routes that places it within short 
hours of any key city in this country, and a 
trip to South America is not so out of the 
ordinary. It used to take us 11 days to fly 
from the United States to Argentina back in 
1928 when Panagra started operations. We 


make the trip from New York to Buenos Aires’ 


today in only 22 hours. 

By 1960, when we get our jets, flying time 
between these two points will be cut in 
half, and a flight from Denver to the Ar- 
gentine capital will be less than 12 hours. 
Imagine what atomic powered supersonic 
planes or whatever we will be flying in an- 
other 10 or 20 years will be able to do to 
this distance or to this rapidly shrinking 
world. It’s something to think about. 

You begin to wonder if the airplane with 
its disdain for distances and natural bound- 
daries is not really the instrument of peace 
that it was intended to be. For in a sense 
the airlines of the free world, flying peoples 
of all races and creeds to the four corners 
of the globe, are bringing us closer to that 
common goal of a world brotherhood of na- 
tions living in peace and harmony. Mass 
air travel may prove more significant to the 
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destiny of the world than all the atomic 
explosions put together. 

In the brief span of half a century since 
the Wright brothers invented the airplane at 
Kitty Hawk, we have seen a development 
without parallel in the transportation his- 
tory of the world. In this hemisphere, we 
have the finest air transportation system 
anywhere. To continue to serve the Ameri- 
can people in the coming jet age, the sched- 
uled airlines of the United States have al- 
ready committed themselves to buy one and 
a half billion dollars’ worth of new aircraft 
equipment. Our airports are also being rap- 
idly improved and expanded all over the 
Nation in anticipation of the expected in- 
crease in traffic. The new Stapleton airport 
which you have here is a magnificent ex- 
ample of this, a credit to your city and a 
tribute to your foresight. It may someday 
become an important midwest link with 
Latin America. 

The Latin American countries are today 
surging ahead rapidly to economic prosper- 
ity. As far as we Americans are concerned 
not only are these countries important to 
us but the truth is that the United States 
and Latin America have a mutual interde- 
pendence, geographically, historically, and 
economically, which should be clearly obvi- 
ous to all of us. 

We all know that the dollar shortage in 
some of these countries have made it neces- 
sary for them to impose restrictions which 
curtail our trade with them. And that this 
shortage exists because Latin America does 
not sell enough goods for dollars. What 
can we do about it? 

The answer is obvious. We must buy more 
goods and services from them. We must help 
them to find new sources of products for 
which there is today an unsatisfied demand 
in the United States, and new markets for 
products that are not now being imported. 
We must channel new development capital 
there. And, above all, we must try to in- 
crease the volume of our travel to these 
countries, We must export more tourist 
dollars. 

Tourism could be Latin America’s greatest 
source of dollars which they need to pur- 
chase our goods and machinery. It already 
is a principal industry in Mexico, Cuba, and 
some of the islands in the Caribbean area. 
But only a small percentage of the more 
than two million Americans who will travel 
abroad this year know of the many attrac- 
tions in the rest of the Central and South 
American nations and the ease with which 
you can travel there. That’s why I took the 
liberty of bringing copies of our booklet How 
to Get the Most Out of Your Trip to South 
America, and had them placed at your table. 

In all the years I have been in the avia- 
tion industry, I have never received a com- 
plaint froma tourist expressing a dislike for 
the people or the countries. Some of my 
closest acquaintances are people who have 
traveled to South America on our tours. And 
I would also like to add that in all my travels 
in these countries I have never met a man 
I didn’t like. I know that they feel the same 
way about us. The junior ambassadors that 
we brought here to Denver on a goodwill 
tour of the United States about 3 years ago, 
have become this city’s best boosters in their 
respective countries. I want to thank you 
for the courtesy that your city and State 
extended to these boys. 

Most people think of South America as 
a place to go for oddities and Indians if they 
have the time and money to afford it and 
usually take off for some more expensive 
and crowded retreat in Florida or the Carib- 
bean, when actually there are just as good 
places in South America to spend a restful © 
vacation for a lot less money. 

For instance, very few people know that 
you can ski high in the Andes in the middle 
of our summer, or that some of the finest 
fresh-water and deep-sea fishing can be 
found in the lakes and coastal waters of 
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Chile and Peru, practically the year around. 
And, while we’re talking about fishing, let 
me tell you that 20-pound rainbow trout are 
not uncommon down there. Senator HicKEN- 
Looper of Iowa landed a 3414-pound rainbow 
trout in Lake Titicaca a couple of years ago, 
and there are reports of even bigger ones. 
As for deep-sea fishing, the biggest fish ever 
caught on rod and reel, a black marlin weigh- 
ing 1,560 pounds, was taken off Cabo Blanco, 
Peru, in 1953, and practically every game- 
fish record has been broken in these waters 
off the coast of Chile and Peru. 

It is a known fact that living can be less 
expensive in most of these countries than in 
the United States. The airplane has short- 
ened distances in this hemisphere to a mat- 
ter of hours and made possible 2-week vaca- 
tions. I would even go so far as to say that 
outstanding tourist attractions, scenic won- 
ders, an ideal climate, fine hotels, good food, 
and low prices make most of these countries 
the best travel buy dollar for dollar anywhere 
in the world. 

We recently introduced year-around ex- 
cursion fares, which reduce by 30 percent 
the cost of a round-trip airplane ticket to 
the so-called far-away lands on the southern 
continent and puts these countries within 
the reach of a greater number of American 
tourists. These low fares bring the price of 
a complete 28-day package tour around 
South America to less than $900. They 
make South America competitive with 
Europe for the lucrative United States travel 
dollar. A trip from Denver to Lima now costs 
less than a trip to Paris and a trip to 
Buenos Aires is less than a trip to Rome, 
although the distance to the Argentine 
capital is much farther. 

Our company records show that more peo- 
ple travel to South America for business than 
for pleasure. It seems that a greater number 
of our businessmen are touring these coun- 
tries to investigate the possibilities for over- 
seas expansion of their own interests. To 
accommodate these groups, we recently de- 
vised a Panagra trade tour which gives them 
an opportunity to look into business possi- 
bilities and prospects in Latin America and 
explore new fields for American enterprise. 
These trade tours are a practical example of 
what United States businessmen can do to 
implement our Government’s “good partner” 
trade policy with Latin America and, in most 
cases, are considered a legitimate tax deduc- 
tion. Naturally, they are becoming very 
popular. 

So much so that the trend to mix business 
with pleasure is catching on and trade 
groups aboard our planes are now as com- 
mon as schoolteachers and missionaries used 
to be. Last year, the chambers of commerce 
of Detroit, Portland, and Fort Worth, as 
well as the International House of New Or- 
leans conducted business-development tours 
of the continent. And such groups as the 
American farmers tour, the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, the Miami Trade 
Mission, and the Canadian businessmen’s 
tour have traveled to South America so far 
this year, and many more are scheduled to 
go. I hope we may even be able to get a 
group from Colorado to make such a trip 
some day—perhaps even the World Trade 
Club of Denver. 

The fact that more American businessmen 
are at last becoming aware of the many op- 
portunities for growth and profit which exist 
in Latin America for the man or woman with 
vision, imagination, and daring is one of the 
most encouraging signs in the future devel- 
opment of our trade with this area. 

I only hope that more Americans will come 
to realize that our future economic well- 
being and political security lies in this 
hemisphere, and that we must work together 
with the friendly nations of Latin America 
if we are to seize upon these opportunities 
and build a strong foundation for mutual 
progress and understanding between the 
Americas, 
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Brooklyn Navy Yard Builds New 


“Saratoga” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the work- 
ers employed at the New York Naval 
Shipyard in Brookiyn, located in my con- 
gressional district, have once again 
shown their great skill in building one 
of the finest fighting ships ever to be 
added to our Navy. I tefer to the huge 
aircraft carrier Saratoga, which was re- 
cently completed at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard and which is described as “the larg- 
est and most powerful fighting ship in 
the world.” 

The people employed at the naval ship- 
yard in Brooklyn have every reason to 
feel proud of this achievement. Theirs 
is a very proud record of achievements 
in skill, and this is only the latest ex- 
ample of it. I want to extend my warm- 
est greetings and congratulations to all 
those in the shipyard who had anything 
to do with the construction of the Sara- 
toga. As usual, it is a job well done. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert a brief 
article on the subject which is published 
in the July 1956 issue of the AFL-CIO 
American Federationist. The article is 
as follows: 

SKILLED LABOR BUILDS THE NEW “SARATOGA,” 
LARGEST AND Most POWERFUL FIGHTING SHIP 
IN THE WORLD 
American labor and the Navy have been 

partners for the promotion of the Nation’s 

security from the earliest days of our coun- 
try. Skilled workers have built :thousands 
of vessels of many different kinds for the 

United States Navy in the 180 years since 

the proclamation of the Declaration of In- 

dependence. These ships have played a vital 
role in the preservation of our freedom, and 
in the atomic age America still must have 

a powerful Navy, equipped with the finest 

of warships, to keep our land and the free 

world safe. 

The latest contribution of American labor 
to the strength of the Navy is the new 
Saratoga, the largest and most powerful 
fighting ship in the world. The giant air- 


craft carrier has just begun a series of sea. 


trials, after which will come its shakedown 
cruise. 

A great multitude of skills went into the 
construction of this super-super-carrier. All 
the trades represented in the AFL-CIO Metal 
Trades Department made their contribu- 
tions. The Saratoga was built at the New 
York Naval Shipyard in Brooklyn. In recog- 
nition of labor's vital role in the construction 
of the world’s largest fighting ship, the Navy 
invited AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler to the carrier’s commis- 
sioning. He was present for the colorful 
ceremonies, as were B. A. Gritta, secretary- 
treasurer of the metal trades department, 
and other leaders of trade unionism. 

The new Saratoga, longest and largest car- 
rier in the world, would reach, if turned end 
to end, to the 80th story of the Empire State 
Building. It is 3 feet longer than the For- 
restal. It has 4 acres on its flight deck. The 
Saratoga’s powerplant embraces enough pro- 
pulsion equipment to drive more than 100 
passenger locomotives. 

An especially “hrilling aspect of the com- 
missioning program witnessed by AFL-CIO 
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Secretary Schnitzler was a fly-past by 46 
Navy jets which will be stationed on the 
Saratoga. The new carrier has a 100-plane 
capacity and the mobility to make it one of 
the free world’s most versatile bastions of 
security. ‘ 

This tremendous fighting ship, built by 
skilled and efficient American workers, is 
the new pride of the Nation. Once again 
labor has made a great contribution to the 
strengthening of our country’s defenses. 





Exchange Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
that appeared in the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune of June 26,1956. Itis avery 
timely editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THOSE EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Foreigners often have strange ideas about 
American institutions, thought, action and 
people. We, too, have misconceptions about 
many foreign lands. 

One of the very best ways to correct these 
erroneous impressions is to have more for- 
eigners travel and study in this country, 
and to have more Americans go abroad for 
the same purpose. 

That is why we applaud the report of Dr. 
J. L. Morrill, president of the University of 
Minnesota, who calls for an “upgrading of 
United States exchange activity in govern- 
mental, congressional, American public and 
foreign consciousness.” 

He wants to raise cultural and technical 
exchange to the level of ‘‘a major instrument 
of American influence and assistance in in- 
ternational affairs.” 

After his study of the problem, he also 
recommended better coordination between 
the programs currently sponsored by two 
agencies of the Federal Government: The 
International Educational Exchange Service 
(IES) which is under the State Department, 
and the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA), an independent agency. 

The two agencies are responsible for an 
impressive number of exchanges. This year 
more than 14,000 persons will be exchanged, 
while next year’s plans call for participation 
of almost 20,000. It should be noted that 
more than twice this number, more than 
40,900 a year, take part in private exchanges 
and those financed by foreign governments. 

As Dr. Morrill points out, a government 
can augment private exchanges, provide 
exchangees that meet the needs of other 
countries, and give foreign nations the sense 
of helping the United States. 

With all this we agree. Yet we want to 
issue a word of caution in raising the ex- 
change activity to a new eminence. We 
must not come to regard it as a method of 
propagating democracy. The moment we 
tell students and scholars and technicians 
we send abroad that they are expected to 
sell democracy, we will be stooping to the 
level of the Communists. 

Instead, we must put our faith in free men 
who are interested in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, if only for its own sake. We're confi- 
dent that democracy has much to gain and 
nothing to lose from such a policy. 


¢ 
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Increasing Rates of, and Liberalizing the 
Basis for Payment of, Non-Service- 
Connected Pension and Service-Con- 
nected Compensation 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7886) to amend 
part III of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) 
to liberalize the basis for, and increase the 
monthly rates of, disability pension awards. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
favor more adequate compensation for 
disabled veterans, their widows, and de- 
pendents. The bill sponsored by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, H. R. 11310, 
was such a bill and I long ago urged that 
it be reported out favorably. That bill 
would have been passed promptly by the 
House and the Senate, signed by the 
President, and the benefits made avail- 
able months ago to those who everyone 
agrees are the first responsibility of a 
grateful Nation. 

But, unfortunately, action on H. R. 
11316 was delayed and its provisions in 
substance were incorporated into H. R. 
7886, a bill which then provided increases 
in pensions or increased compensation 
for veterans with total and permanent 
disability, but which, in addition, intro- 
duced a wholly new concept into veter- 
ans’ legislation, namely, that every vet- 
eran upon reaching the age of 65 years 
shall be deemed to be permanently and 
totally disabled, and therefore eligible 
for a pension, provided his annual in- 
come is less than $1,400 if he is unmar- 
ried, or is less than $2,700 if he is married 
or has minor children. 

All the provisions granting increases 
in the compensation to veterans with 
service-connected disability, and their 
widows, have been stricken from the bill. 
Remaining before us is only the shell of 
H. R. 7886 as reported by the House 
committee. As it now stands, it contains 
the worst feature of the original bill and 
none of its best features. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it is 
sound legislation or fair to our neediest 
veterans to make such a departure from 
the principles and practices long fol- 
lowed in veterans’ legislation, as the 
remnant of a bill makes. 

The assertion in it that every war vet- 
eran upon reaching the age of 65 shall be 
deemed to be totally and permanently 
disabled is plainly contrary to fact. Fur- 
thermore, it is unfair to veterans who 
actually are disabled. If we believe we 
ought to give special help to every needy 
citizen of 65 who is a veteran, let us say 
so directly and not adopt the fiction that 
he is totally and permanently disabled. 

Mr. Chairman, the only real issue left 
before us today is whether we are to fol- 
low a concept that any person who served 
90 days or more during a war, and who 
sustained no injury or disability as a 
result of this service, should nevertheless, 
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when he reaches the age of 65 years, even 
though hale and hearty, be treated differ- 
ently from other citizens of equal age 
and equal or greater need. 

It has always been my own philosophy 
that veterans’ benefits are a means of 
trying to equalize, as much as possible, 
the sacrifices that result from wartime 
military service. We should always give 
service-connected disabilities the highest 
priority among programs for veterans 
and the rehabilitation of disabled veter- 
ans and their reintegration into useful 
economic and social life should be our 
primary objective. Successful readjust- 
ment generally places the veteran on a 
postwar footing equal to or better than 
that of persons who were not in the servy- 
ice. There is then no need to treat him 
throughout the rest of his life as a citi- 
zen with either special handicaps or spe- 
cial privileges. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I must vote against 
this mutilated bill, not because I don’t 
want to provide more suitably for all vet- 
erans in need, but because this bill simply 
will not do what is needed. 

It would be a cruel deception if any 
veteran needing more assistance from 
his Government, were led to believe pas- 
sage of this bill today will provide it. 
The Bureau of the Budget has plainly 
stated the bill is not in accord with the 
views of the President. Can anyone be- 
lieve the President will sign a bill that 
provides new pensions for veterans not 
disabled at all, and larger pensions for 
veterans not disabled in war, and no in- 
crease at all in compensation for veter- 
ans with disabilities which were sustained 
in war? 

For all these reasons I sincerely be- 
lieve that the bill should go_back to the 
committee for a re-do and be brought 
back in a form that can be passed, not 
only by the House, but also by the Sen- 
ate and signed by the President. Our 
veterans who have sacrificed so much for 
our country’s welfare deserve this spe- 
cial effort to give them a fair bill. I am 
sure the distinguished chairman of this 
committee, Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, as true 
a friend as the veterans can ever have, 
will try again to get his committee to 
bring out a bill that will be adequate and 
sensible and can berome law. I could 
not look the veterans in my district in 
the face if I were to vote for the rem- 
nants of H. R. 7886, which helps only 
those who did not suffer any disabling 
injury or illness in war. 





Top Dairy Scientist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 .- 


Mr. ‘THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
that appeared in the Minneapolis Star 
of June 1966, paying tribute to Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Petersen, a dairy scientist, of 
the University of Minnesota. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Top Datry Screntist 


When dairymen the world over want advice 
about the care, feeding, or understanding 
of milk cows they usually try to contact Dr. 
William G. Petersen, University of Minnesota 
professor of dairy husbandry. 

Chances are he visited their country at 
least once since he joined the Minnesota 
staff in 1921. And if he did he left behind 
a lasting impression and a batch of new ideas 
for them to try. In most cases they either 
reduced workloads and/cr added to profits. 

Dr. Petersen is both a colorful teacher and 
an unorthodox researcher. He once con- 
structed a mechanical cow that gave real 
milk and helped perfect techniques for 
transplanting unborn calves to the wombs 
of foster mothers. Last fall, he and Dr. 
Berry G. Campbell of the university’s medical 
school announced their principle of “‘protec- 
tive milk” which holds that humans may 
gain immunity to certain diseases by drink- 
ing milk from vaccinated cows. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that 
Dr. Petersen has been named the Nation's 
outstanding dairy science teacher of the year 
by the Milk Industry Foundation. The des- 
ignation is richly deserved. 





We Cannot Buy Friendship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask permission to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and to include an editorial 
from the Omaha World-Herald dated 
June 24, 1956. The Omaha World- 
Herald is one of the leading newspapers 
in the Midwest and I find this editorial 
timely and sobering at a time when the 
Congress is considering the appropria- 
tion of approximately $5 billion for for- 
eign aid. I commend it to my colleagues 
for reading. 

The text is as follows: 

Wuy THEY Hate AMERICA 

Ten years ago the United States was the 
most powerful nation in the world, and also 
the most admired. 

It had shown unparalleled generosity to 
its conquered enemies as well as to its allies. 
It had embarked on a program of rehabilita- 
tion the like of which the world had never 
seen. 

Insistent upon ending colonialism, Amer- 
ica had virtually forced the British out of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon and blasted the 
Dutch out of Indonesia. 

Great, good, kind Uncle Sam. 

He wanted nothing for himself except a 
peaceful world. For others he wanted free- 
dom, justice, and prosperity. 

And he was prepared to give away vast 
amounts of America’s substance to achieve 
these noble goals. 

That was 10 years ago. Now look. 

The United States has followed the pro- 
gram faithfully. It has flung its armies and 
airbases around the world to protect the 
peace. It has given away upward of $50 bil- 
lion to the deserving and the undeserving. 

And what is the result? 
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The best-phrased answer we've seen comes 
from a Frenchman, Raymond Cartier, whose 
article translated from the magazine, Paris- 
Match, is making quite a stir in Washington 
and wherever else its contents have been 
made known. The title of his piece is, “Why 
Does the World Hate America?” 

Mr. Cartier shows that the hatred is uni- 
versal and comes from the people. 

America is vastly more unpopular in India 
than is the once-hated Britain, says Mr. Car- 
tier, and he quotes Nasser of Egypt as having 
told him so personally. When Mr. Cartier 
asked Mr. Nasser what he thought of Ameri- 
cans, the.Egyptian strong man replied with 
outthrust chin that he liked American 
movies. 

Country by country this Frenchman goes 
down the list of nations that hate America. 
Indonesia. Japan. Even South Vietnam, 
Korea, and Formosa. South Africa, where 
the whites curse America for its anticolonial- 
ism and the blacks blame it for its segrega- 
tion. The Near East, where the Arabs abom- 
inate it and the Jews accuse it of meanness 
and egotism. Latin America, which has not 
a single country where the anti-Yankee 
spirit does not predominate. Even Can- 
ada—and, of course, Europe. 

“It is hard to say whether anti-American 
sentiment is stronger in England or in 
France,” says this French writer. “In France 
it is aggravated by Communist influences 
and at present overexcited by the events in 
north Africa; but in England it is fed by 
the intense frustration of a nation recently 
supplanted in its world role.” 

And what do American officials think of 
this universal anti-Americanism? Publicly 
they dismiss it, says the French writer. They 
argue that America’s wealth makes unpopu- 
larity inevitable: Privately, says he, Ameri- 
can Officiais know that America is despised 
the world around. 

“Three idelible facts,” says Mr. Cartier, 
prejudice America before a majority of the 
world’s people: 

“Americans are white. They are rich. 
They are the richest of the white peoples.” 

Mr. Cartier lists these results of America’s 
postwar policies: 

“The decline of every liberated country 
into communism or neutralism; the dizzy 
growth of anti-Americanism in decolonized 
Asia; the fact that liberated north Africa 
will join an Arab League that is practically 
Moscow-oriented; the further fact that the 
loss of north Africa will push France itself— 
humiliated and desperate—into the Soviet 
system.” 

The writer concludes: 

“There would be less anti-Americanism in 
the world if America abandoned its philan- 
thropic aspirations, its vocation of Santa 
Claus, its transcendental morality, all its 
missionary trappings, all its Boy Scout gear, 
and if, at last, it followed openly and in- 
telligently the policy of its own interest.” 

Mr. Cartier might be surprised to know 
how many Americans agree with him, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tite 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrtLe 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUs- 
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TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, in 712-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6!2-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forlday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 





shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 


REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
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The American Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
by Hon. Louis Johnson, prepared for de- 
livery at Clarksburg, W. Va., on Tues- 
day next. I have asked permission of 
Mr. Johnson, former Secretary of De- 
fense, to have his address entered in the 
REecorp at this time, because it is a sin- 
gularly strong statement, both on our 
national-defense program and our for- 
eign-aid program. It is an exceedingly 
able presentation with reference to the 
Defense Act, as well as the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe AMERICAN DILEMMA 
(Speech of Louis Johnson at luncheon meet- 
ing of Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, Clarks- 

burg, W. Va., July 3, 1956) 


It is good to be here at this Independence” 


Day celebration speaking in the house of 
my friends, Rotary and Kiwanis, in my home- 
town, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

One hundred and eighty years ago tomor- 
row the battle for American freedom and in- 
dependence began in earnest with the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence and its 
adoption that day by the Continental Con- 
gress. Based on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, our forefathers created “a design 
for freedom and better living.” We have 
come a long way in this 180 years since July 
4, 1776. 

I could give you today a wonderful pic- 
ture of the American economy, but instead 
I want to talk to you about the most seri- 
ous dilemma of our time, not the American 
economy particularly. There are some bad 
spots in the total picture of our economy. 
Nevertheless, the outlook for the next 10 
years is full of great promise. In the eco- 
nomic picture there are three particular 
things that disturb me: 

1. There is, of course, no excuse for a 
chronic depression in agriculture. 

2. Nobody can justify the fact that sev- 
eral million American families continue to 
live in conditions of poverty. 

3. I am convinced that something must be 
done to strengthen the economic position of 
the small private enterpriser—the individual 
businessman—whose independence and hard 
work have done so much for the character of 
our country. 

But the overall picture indicates that we 
ought to be able to handle these three major 
problems. With a continually growing popu- 
lation, with a continually expanding capital 
investment, with a continually increasing in- 
dustrial productivity and a purchasing power 
that grows greater year by year, our national 
economic system ought to be and is able to 
solve these problems. 
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Our rate of growth is almost bewildering. 
Last year our total national product was 
approximately $390 billion. By 1957 we ought 
to have a gross national product of $600 bil- 
lion. This means a total output of goods 
and services 50 percent greater than this 
booming economy that we have today. 

If our economy is able to distribute this 
great prosperity fairly so that every man, 
woman and child shares in it, we should have 
a standard of living in this country be- 
yond anything that man—even here—has 
ever imagined for himself. 

Yet this great vision of the future is over- 
shadowed by an enormous question mark. 
American business will not decide for itself 
whether it will go ahead toward its dazzling 
future. Neither -will American labor nor 
American agriculture. The deciding factor 
lies not in our economic efforts here at home 
but in something else—something beyond 
our borders. 

It is the international situation which 
will determine whether or not the American 
economy reaches the heights of which it is 
capable. Our future depends upon what men 
say and do in London, in the Kremlin, in 
the sandy wastes of Arabia, and in the rice 
fields of the Far East. 

This is a difficult fact to master. 

We are conscious, of course, that interna- 
tional wars in recent years have had their 
effects on the American economy. We have 
seen our national production stepped up 
by the forced draft of the Second World War. 
We have seen the tremendous effect on our 
economy of the defense program necessitated 
by the Korean conflict and the cold war. 
We have seen our price levels and our pro- 
duction levels changed by these upheavals. 

And on the other hand, we have seen the 
flourishing economies of other countries 
laid waste by the effects of war. Fortunately, 
we have been able to escape the devastation 
of our industrial plants and the disruption 
of our economic system, but we know that 
such things are a possibility in the world as it 
is today. 

Obviously, if there should be a war—and 
this time it would be an atomic war—all 
projections and predictions about the growth 
of the American economy would have to be 
suspended. 

Furthermore, we must realize that even if 
we do not have another war, large or small, 
the international power struggle can still 
be a controlling influence on our domestic 
economy. 

I think this is rather difficult for the man 
in the street to understand. There seems 
to be a growing opinion that if the Russians 
do not use the atom bomb we have nothing 
much to worry about. We have looked so 
long and with such dréad at the -prospect 
of atomic conflict that when this vision 
fades we begin to think all our troubles 
are over. 

But it is quite possible that our fanatical 
adversaries could strangle the growth of our 
economy without dropping a single bomb. 

Sir Winston Churchill has pointed out that 
there may be a kind of security in the balanc- 
ing of atomic armament. With both sides 
possessed of weapons capable of total de- 
struction, he argues, neither side will dare 
to use them. If there were one weapon of 
atomic destruction and one way of using it, 
this might be true, but the world of atomic 
armaments is not a simple one nor a static 
one. The world of atomic armaments is a 
terrifying whirlpool of abstract science, ad- 


vancing technology and mass production. It 
is continually generating new possibilities 
of its own. The arms of last year become 
obsolete before they have been tested—per- 
haps even before they have been taken off 
the drawing boards. Under the impact of 
untried new weapons strategic plans are 
shuffled and changed, discarded and drawn 
up afresh. Basic concepts concerning the 
organization of our Defense Establishment 
suddenly appear to be outdated. Under the 
pressure of defense needs scientists develop 
new weapons, new measures of defense for a 
counterattack, new ways of delivering ex- 
plosives to the enemy. What will come out 
of this turmoil no one can say. But it is 
safe to predict that we have not seen the 
end of these developments. It is safe to say 
that new, more terrible and more totally de- 
structive possibilities still lie within the 
womb of science. 

And from this we can conclude that the 
nation which reaches these possibilities first 
may be able to impose its will on other na- 
tions which lag behind in the race. 

The atomic stalemate is an illusion or at 
least only a temporary stage of development. 

This does not mean that either side will 
necessarily have to use these weapons. It 
does mean that the nation which has the 
newest and most effective of these devices 
will have a diplomatic, a political, and a 
psychological advantage over the nation that 
does not have them. 


To descend to a simple metaphor, the mod- 
ern weapons which a nation possesses are 
something like a corporate balance sheet. 
They show the relative standing in the com- 
petitive race. If my competitor reveals sub- 
stantial liquid assets and a generally strong 
position in his balance sheet, I will be less 
likely to undertake a price war with him 
or seek to invade his territory. So it is with 
nations. If the enemy has weapons that 
will wipe us out at a moment’s notice, we 
are not likely to undertake a course of policy 
that will lead us to a showdown with him. 
Similarly, the smaller nations for whom sur- 
vival is a prime consideration, will not wish 
to sign with the side that may lose. The 
small nations will not wish to be under the 
protection of a great power which at the mo- 
ment of armed collision might not be able to 
protect them successfully. 

In short, even if atomic weapons are not 
used, their existence will influence the diplo- 
matic and political conduct both of the na- 
tions which possess them and the nations 
which do not possess them. 

I am convinced that we can look back over 
the history of the past 10 years and inter- 
pret it in the light of the armaments pos- 
sessed by the United States and the Soviet 
Union respectively. At the conclusion of 
World War II when we dissolved our wartime 
coalition and dismantled our own forces so 
rapidly and so imprudently, the Russians 
adopted an attitude of truculence and a 
policy of diplomatic pressure on all our 
allies. They had the ground armies then 
and our side had none. And they used every 
kind of pressure short of outright aggres- 
sion. They were restrained from outright 
conflict by the fear of our supremacy in the 
atomic field. But at the end of 1949 the 
Russians set off their first atomic explosion 
and it was little more than 6 months after 
that when a Communist nation flung down 
the gauntlet of aggression. Then began the 
tremendous new arms race in which we re- 
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dressed, somewhat, the balance of conven- 
tional arms and managed to keep our lead 
in atomic power. As a result, Russia began 
to lose in the competitive struggle, and de- 
vised a change in tactics. Today Russia is 
using more conciliatory tactics, but at the 
same time it has begun to pull ahead in the 
atomic race, making up rapidly for its in- 
feriority in past years. This combination 
of conciliatory tactics and new and unde- 
niable atomic power is causing a great 
change in our diplomatic position today. 

If we become manifestly inferior in ef- 
fective military power to the Soviet Union, 
our situation will be precarious and our eco- 
nomic future will be in mortal peril. By a 
combination of coercion and cajolement, the 
Soviet Union could bring more and more na- 
tions into its orbit and impose upon them 
the anti-American policies which it already 
imposes on its satellites. We in turn, with 
inferior power, would be forced to watch 
helplessly as our friends and allies were 
drawn away from us. With each defection 
from the Western alliance the Soviet Union 
would grow stronger, and it would have more 
tempting benefits to hold out to our remain- 
ing allies. Already, the Soviet Union holds 
out the trading area of the Communist coun- 
tries—geographically a sizable market—as 
bait to bring neutral nations into its trap. 

Under such pressure, military, economic 
and diplomatic, our circle of friends would 
get small and smaller and eventually, we 
might be driven into that fortress America, 
which some of our people, unfortunately, 
seem to be longing to experience. This 
would not be a situation which we brought 
on ourselves by accepting the concepts of 
isolationism. It would be a situation in 
which we were isolated—isolated by the skill- 
ful maneuvering of the Soviet Union. 

I do not say that all these consequences 
would flow from a change in the balance 
of arms, but I do say that a marked change 
in the balance of arms to our disadvantage 
could set such a train of events in motion. 

The economic effects of such isolation 


could be most serious. We might find many 
of our exports curtailed or shut off. We 
would probably find it impossible to carry 
on the import of those raw materials and 
strategic items which are essential to our 
prosperity and our defense. In all proba- 
bility, if we were driven into such an iso- 
lated position, we would be unable to main- 
tain our rate of uninterrupted economic 
growth. 

But worst of all, worse than any economic 
consequences, would be the shattering im- 
pact of such a catastrophe on our moral 
values. We would stand alone believing in 
freedom, against a world overcome by com- 
munism. The pressures on us to sacrifice 
our basic values and to go over to the Com- 
munist way of thought would be intense. 
Throughout the world, Communist persecu- 
tion would be raging, and we would be power- 
less to step in and stop it. Soon the tentacles 
or Soviet power and pressure would try to 
reach into our own society to stifle criticism, 
corrupt and coerce our political freedoms, 
and undermine the citadel of freemen. 

The prospect is a horrible one, and at 
the present time it seems so distant as to 
be almost ludicrous. This is the reason per- 
haps why it is so difficult to arouse people 
from their complacency and to make them 
realize that we are facing a double-bar- 
reled danger in the growth of the Soviet 
atomic power and the suecess of the new 
Soviet diplomatic offensive. 

If we are to avoid these calamities, we 
will have to keep on with our own develop- 
ment of atomic weapons and countermeas- 
ures, and with the maintenance of multiple- 
purpose Armed Forces. We will have to 
keep on—not in a halfhearted way—but at 
the peak of our energy and resources—press- 
ing scientific possibilities to the utmost. 
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This will be expensive. It will make it 
necessary. to continue Government spend- 
ing at a rate of scores of billions of dollars 
annually. However, this is not all that we 
will have to spend if we are to keep the Soviet 
threat from overcoming us. We will have 
to continue to give technical assistance and 
economic aid to the undeveloped and un- 
committed nations. If we do not do this 
successfully, the Soviet Union will. And the 
aid they give may very well draw the mil- 
lions of Asia and Africa into the Communist 
orbit. 

We need not think that every dollar of 
our economic aid will bring a corresponding 
dollar’s worth of political advantage to us. 
Neither can we be sure that it will all be well 
spent. We can only be sure that if we do 
not spend it—if we do not add this effort to 
our military efforts—the Soviets will fore- 
stall us here too, and turn these people into 
our enemies. In all probability over the 
decade ahead, we will have to increase our 
foreign nonmilitary spending. I believe we 
will have to develop a new philosophy for it 
and new instruments for dispensing it, but 
I do not think that we can diminish the 
quantity of it. 

Some people I know feel that we cannot 
sustatn the present levels of military spend- 
ing and foreign-aid spending without grave 
damage to our national economy. It is true 
that these items make up the largest part 
of our national budget. It is true that they 
are expenditures which we do not like to 
make. It is true that if we did not have to 
make them, our taxes would not be so high. 
Nevertheless, these expenditures are not in- 
juring our national economic system. So 
long as we keep growing—so long as we keep 
increasing our national output by 3 to 5 
percent a year, we need not fear that the 
expenditures for armament or for economic 
aid will injure us. 

If, however, we should so mismanage our 
domestic affairs that we had another depres- 
sion, then these expenditures might become 
a serious burden. 

I think it is safe to say that for an indefi- 
nite time we can continue to keep pace with 
the Russians in the arms race, and to win 
new allies for the cause of freedom, without 
injuring our own national prosperity. 

The prospect of an arms race reaching in- 
definitely into the future is not, however, a 
happy one. It is in fact most frightening. 
The world cannot be safe so long as the power 
to cause instantaneous intercontinental de- 
struction lies at the fingertips of a group of 
dictators. 

We have no reason to assume that the 
leaders of Russia are the best judges of their 
own national interests. Hitler was a mad- 
man and preferred to destroy his own coun- 
try rather than surrender. Stalin, by the 
admission of his own intimates, was a para- 
noiac, in whose presence no one felt safe. 
Are Khrushchev and Bulganin likely to prove, 
over the years, wiser and more reliable? 
What about the men who replace them? 
Once such men have the power of push- 
button destruction, the world is not safe. 

How long can this great world civilization 
of ours exist, if its existence is at the mercy 
of such men? How long can the welfare of 
mankind hang by the thin thread of sanity 
of a few power-hungry tyrants? 

Certainly this is the basic question. This 
is the question human society must answer. 
There must be disarmament ultimately. 
There must be international regulation and 
control of this terrible menace ultimately. 

How we can achieve this I do not profess 
to know. Perhaps it can come about only 
through the creation, ultimately, of inter- 
national organizations of a power and effec- 
tiveness which we have never beheld before. 
Time may hold some of the answers. Time 
with its eroding effects may be able to bring 
about such changes in the Soviet system 
that mankind can achfeve a lessening of the 
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threat which now overshadows it. But time 
alone will not accomplish these things. We 
must have men and policies—we must use 
our resources and our brains—to achieve 
freedom from the overshadowing danger of 
destruction. 

If we can bring that about, or perhaps I 
should say when we bring it about, for I 
have confidence that this can be achieved— 
then we shall really be able to see what the 
American economic system tan do. Then 
our total resources and our total capabilities 
could be released for the welfare of mankind 
and for building up of the spiritual and 
intellectual life of men everywhere. That 
is a vision so wonderful, so full of possibil- 
ities for good, that it stuns the imagination. 
I will leave its articulation to prophets who 
are more gifted than I. But it is the great 
incentive to spur us on. It is the bright 
picture, more real than any of the Utopias of 
the past, that can inspire us to shoulder our 
tasks, and with faith, guided by hope, make 
our way through the dangers of this troubled 
present time. 





Atomic Power Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Robert McKinney, editor and publisher 
of the Santa Fe New Mexican recently 
delivered three addresses, the first before 
the Overseas Press Club, New York City, 
on May 17, 1956; the second, before the 
National Conference on Uranium and 
the Atomic Industry of the Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum and Denver Research In- 
stitute, on June 25, 1956, in Denver, Colo., 
and the third, on June 27, 1956, at a 
roundtable discussion on the civilian use 
of atomic energy, at the National Gover- 
nors Conference. 

I ask unanimous consent that the first 
address which I have mentioned be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I am advised by the Public Printer that 
the manuscript is estimated to make ap- 
proximately 224 pages of the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, at a cost of $214. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
address be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, notwithstanding the fact that it 
overruns the limit. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(Address to Overseas Press Club, May 17, 

1956, New York City, by Robert McKinney, 
editor and publisher, Santa Fe New Mexi- 
can, chairman, citizens’ panel, which re- 
ported to the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy on the impact of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy) 

When I first sat down to outline what to 
say to you today, I began by wondering 
whether I dared stand before a captive audi- 
ence of hard-bitten newspapermen to say 
what anyone could read in a 100-page report 
on sale at the Government Printing Office. 

While still wondering, I found myself a 
few days later also in a captive audience of 
newspapermen. In Washington, the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors heard the 
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President of the United States propose the 
establishment of a nonpartisan citizens’ 
commission to review our international pol- 
icies and to recommend additional ways and 
means of meeting the Soviet threat. The 
President also made specific point of the fact 
that any person who sees or believes he sees 
some of the basic factors in the problems 
facing the Nation, and who has some little 
ability or opportunity to explain them to 
others, has the responsibility to do so. 

A few hours earlier on the same day, the 
editors’ convention had an example of some 
of the confused thinking on the use of atomic 
energy as an instrument in international 
relations which the country is getting from 
men to whom we look for leadership. Adlai 
E. Stevenson said to us, and I quote, “We 
should give prompt and earnest considera- 
tion to stopping further tests of the hydro- 
gen bomb.” 

Now, my own newspaper, the Santa Fe 
New Mexican, supported Governor Stevenson 
in 1952. I even campaigned for him myself. 
But I was struck by the fact that proposals 
such as this are not responsive to our need 
for new ways and means to meet the Soviet 
threat. This particular proposal comes 
from the illogical assumption that, because 
the testing of nuclear weapons may be related 
to a warlike use of atomic energy, the can- 
cellation of nuclear weapons tests is a peace- 
ful use of atomic energy and, therefore, a fit- 
ting instrument of international policy. 

The facts of life are different. Our pres- 
ent narrow margin of nuclear weapon superi- 
ority—which shields the free world against 
Communist world conquest—is entirely due 
to our vigorous atomic energy research and 
development program. This program in- 
cludes, as a necessary ingredient, design and 
test of weapons. Tests, like all research, 
do expand the basic body of nuclear knowl- 
edge from which flow both peaceful and mili- 
tary applications. Statements like this from 
Governor Stevenson and others, while well 
intentioned, are a misuse of atomic energy— 
a misuse for the manufacture of headlines 
and the consumption of newsprint. 

These two experiences crystalized for me 
the idea that my purpose here today should 
not be to tell you the method and findings 
of our whole study on the impact of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. My purpose 
should be, I decided, to tell you how some 
of the conclusions we reached in the inter- 
national section of our report can help pro- 
vide important ways and means for dealing 
with those problems which the President 
mentioned and with which you overseas re- 
porters are so particularly concerned. 


MOST DECISIVE PROBLEM 


So for a few moments I am going to dis- 
cuss atomic energy in the light of what is 
the most fundamentally decisive problem 
now facing the United States. Simply stated, 
the problem is this: 

How can we put a stop to deterioration of 
America’s position of leadership abroad? 
And how can we restore the faith that the 
rest of the world only recently placed in 
the United States as a symbol, not only of 
material but also of moral progress? 

I believe that this deterioration can be 
stopped, this faith restored through the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. I firmly 
believe this for one simple but fundamental 
reason. The reason is that the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy have completely captured 
the imaginations of the peoples of the world. 

And this fact leads to two fundamental 
propositions: 

The first proposition is this: That the 
peaceful development of atomic energy gives 
the United States an opportunity such as 
we never had before to win respect, good 
will, and friendship throughout the world. 

The second proposition is: That we must 
grasp this opportunity now—and by now I 
mean immediately—because we will never 
have it again. 
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These are pretty broad statements. You 
may feel that they represent an extreme 
point of view. But to me they are the only 
conclusions which can logically flow from the 
demonstrable facts. 

For the first of these demonstrable facts, 
let us look at where the United States stands 
today in relation to the uncommitted na- 
tions of the world. 

In Ceylon an election is held and it is as- 
sumed that the government’ earnestly 
friendly to the United States will be re- 
elected. But this government is soundly 
beaten by an oppaqsition which says that, 
because it is anticolonial, it must therefore 
be anti-American. Coming elections in Ice- 
land, Nepal, and elsewhere seem to be shap- 
ing up the same way. 

in the Middle East we painfully build a 
structure of military alliances shored up 
with conventional economic aid, along the 
so-called northern tier, feeling sure that 
the Arab region to the south is safe. Sud- 
denly we find the Arab nations turning 
against us, and the balance of power in the 
area tipping toward Russia. 

You, here, are reporting other new and un- 
expected examples every day. We are learn- 
ing the hard way that the expensively and 
painfully won good will of governments lasts 
no longer than the governments themselves 
last. Only rarely does it carry over to the 
people. 

That is true not only of former colonial 
countries now going through the growth 
pains of national political and economic 
independence. It is true also of many estab- 
lished, industrialized nations. 

It is true of countries with which we have 
formed defensive alliances and to which we 
have given billions in military aid. It is 
true of nations to which we have given 
billions in economic aid. It is a fact which 
has become increasingly clear in just the last 
few months since the Russians made a scape- 
goat instead of a saint out of Stalin, turned 
the guillotine into a maypole, and put on 
the market their new tactic of service with 
a smile. 

A NEW ELEMENT 


So the first demonstrable fact to which I 
would like to call your attention is this: 
We need some other element—something 
besides defense alliances and military aid, 
something besides conventional technical 
and economic assistance. We need it to 
convince the peoples of the world, as well 
as their leaders, of what we have been trying 
for the last decade, but so far have failed to 
convince them of—that the United States 
is truly their friend and deserves their re- 
spect and trust. 

To me, the second demonstrable fact is 
that the peaceful uses of atomic energy can 
provide the new element, the new ways and 
means we need. But the whole subject of 
atomic energy is one which to most Ameri- 
cans is a kind of hazy, indistinct land of pie 
in the sky and wishful thinking. 

Permit me to tell you why I think the 
peaceful uses of atomric energy,have such a 
great potential as an instrument in inter- 
national relations, 

A year ago I had a call from my neighbor, 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. He asked me to take the 
chairmanship of a nonpartisan, nine-man 
citizens’ panel which was to look into the 
progress being made in peaceful atomic uses 
and was to measure their impact on the 
Nation and world. 

Although I did not realize it at the time, 
when I took this job I was getting the oppor- 
tunity for an education so broad, so intense, 
that it has amounted almost to a revela- 
tion. 

Now I am not trying to set up as an 
atomic authority after a 9 months’ course. 
I am only a country newspaper publisher. 
But the work of the panel brought to bear 
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the cumulative thinking of several hundred 
authoritative individuals and organizations 
in close to a hundred special studies. 

From our research study group, led by 
Nobel prize winner, Dr. I. I. Rabi; to our 
medical study led by the erhinent authority 
on atomic medicine, Dr. Shields Warren; to 
our agricultural study led by the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, True D. Morse; to 
our power study composed of 40 outstand- 
ing authorities in all forms of energy; we 
tried to bring to bear the collective knowl- 
edge of the whole Nation on the probable 
impact of the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
at home and abroad. 

Here are just a few of the highlights of 
peaceful atomic uses that these experts 
brought out: 

Atomic electric power is here. But it will 
not be until the second or third generation 
of atomic powerplants is built that they 
will be broadly competitive in the United 
States. 

In agriculture, new plant strains have 
already been developed through atomic 
radiation—barley, oats, wheat, corn, and pea- 
nuts—to name just a few. These new 
strains yield more, are better adapted to 
mechanical harvesting, and better able to 
resist drought, bad soil, pests, and diseases. 
One of the most damaging pests to cattle 
raisers—the screwworm fly—has been eradi- 
cated from an entire Caribbean island in a 
test of a new atomic radiation technique. 


QUIET REVOLUTIONS 


Hundreds of atomic applications are work- 
ing quiet revolutions in almost every phase 
of American industry. 

In medicine, 2 radioactive isotopes are now 
accepted pharmieceuticals—50,000 patients 
have already been treated with radio iso- 
topes—and half a million others have been 
given atomic medical diagnosis. 

Atomic food preservation has been brought 
to the point where irradiated foods are being 
tested on ‘human beings. 

Although there are many other examples, 
these early accomplishments only scratch the 
surface. 

Agricultural researchers foresee the day 
when we can tailor-make plants for specific 
growing conditions in specific regions; when 
we can breed color and taste and shape into 
our food products to suit consumer prefer- 
ences; when we may understand the mys- 
terious process of photosynthesis by which 
plants make proteins and carbohydrates. 

Within 1 or 2 decades, a large part of our 
oceangoing tanker and ore carrier fleets may 
be running on atomic power. 

Within 25 years we may be producing more 
electricity in this country in atomic power- 
plants than we produce today from coal, 
oil, and falling water. 

These predictions may sound fantastic but 
they do not come from Sunday supplement 
writers. They are conservative forecasts by 
hardheaded men. And I have been careful 
in relaying these things to you not to inject 
into them the coloring of my own enthusi- 
asm. 

As the panel’s study progressed, I came to 
recognize a tremendously important facet of 
this complex subject of atomic energy which 
so far has received little attention. 


This facet is that it is precisely those coun- 
tries which have the most need for peaceful 
atomic uses now that have the least chance 
of getting them by themselves anytime soon. 

Let me be specific. Atomic techniques can 
make farming productive in many areas 
where today it is either impossible or, at 
best, marginal. In the United States farm 
surpluses are serious problems. Atomic 
techniques which would add to these sur- 
pluses are certainly not essential. But in 
many other countries, in North Africa, Egypt, 
India, and the Far East—hunger—the stom- 
ach instead of the head—is the only influence 
which motivates hundreds of millions of 


people. 
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& NEW HUNGER 


There is another kind of hunger—the hun- 
ger of nations for fuel and power, the hunger 
which comes from not having enough energy 
resources. We in America have never felt 
that hunger. Even without atomic energy, 
we will not run out of coal or oil in our 
lifetimes. In the energy-short economies of 
the rest of the world, however, atomic energy 
can make the difference between healthy 
growth and arrested development. 

Right here is the crux of what I want to 
get across to you today. It is in this im- 
balance that I see our challenge and our op- 
portunity. We in this country are indiffer- 
ent, sometimes hostile, to the promise that 
atomic energy holds. But to the rest of the 
world, atomic energy is the only real chance 
for a good life in this generation. 

Whenever the United States drops some 
hint that we are ready to give atomic aid, 
the world response has surprised even those 
few Americans who fully appreciate the 
power and scope of peaceful atomic uses. 

There was initially such a response to 
President Eisenhower's atoms-for-peace plan, 
announced over 2 years ago. There was such 
a wave of enthusiasm when the United States 
pulled back the curtain of atomic secrecy a 
little bit at last summer’s Geneva Atomic 
Conference. And yet what concrete steps 
have we taken? 

These waves of enthusiasm show a basic 
fact about atomic energy. It is not just one 
more medium of economic aid or technical 
assistance; we can keep on giving conven- 
tional aid at the cost of billions, without 
lasting effect. 

Today the United States is the most ad- 
vanced nation in the development of peace- 
ful atomic uses. But we have learned once 
before, to our regret, that any lead in the 
atomic race can be a transient thing. There 
is no law that the nations of the world must 
always come to us for atomic knowledge and 
equipment. On the contrary, there is an 
inexorable law of human nature that if men 
want something badly enough, they will go 
get it wherever they can. And we can be 
certain, with the new Soviet tactic of service 
with a smile, that it will not be too long 
before the whole range of peaceful atomic 
applications will be made available by Russia, 
even if not by us. 

This leaves us with only one course of 
intelligent action—we must make a broad 
atomic-assistance program an integral part 
of our international relations. 

Why, then, when we have been spending 
billions in economic aid abroad, have we 
been so backward with the most advanced, 
the most dramatic, even perhaps the cheap- 
est, form of foreign aid? : 

The reason is one word, “security.” We 
have been afraid that other nations might 
misuse the information and the materials 
we would give them. As a result of this fear, 
we have tied the hands of our Government 
and our private businessmen with secrecy 
restrictions. 

We cannot quote abroad the actual prices 
of atomic fuels. We are afraid that these 
prices might reveal our rate of weapons ma- 
terial production. Yet, without knowing 
these prices, no nation can come to its own 
conclusions as to its own economics of 
atomic power. 

Some reactor technology we can disclose 
to foreign nations, but we cannot tell them 
whether it is the latest available. Thus, a 
foreign nation cannot tell whether atomic 
equipment it might get from-us has been 
obsolete for years. 


Under our secrecy restrictions foreign 
scientists and engineers, studying in our 
atomic facilities, can have access only to in- 
formation which has been thoroughly de- 
classified. Our newspapers are not able to 
give the real picture of the state of our 
atomic technology. All down the line, secrecy 
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restrictions prevent us from dealing frankly 
and openly with foreign nations in peaceful 
atomic uses. 


“SECRECY” AND “SECURITY” 


But is “secrecy” reall “security”? To me 
the only answer is “No.” The time has come 
to stop thinking solely about what atomic 
energy can do to the world. We must think 
also about what it can do for the world. 

At the present stage of world atomic de- 
velopment, the degree of risk involved is 
small—particularly because I do not call for 
any total disclosure in all categories of 
atomic information. I ask only that atomic 
electric power technology be share with 
other nations. Specific military applications 
of this technology we should continue to 
keep secret. 

Whatever risk we might run by bringing 
this information to bear for peaceful uses 
throughout the world would be infinitely 
smaller than the risk involved in our losing 
world leadership. On letting down these 
bars of secrecy, the word is clear for making 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy an im- 
portant instrument in our international 
relations. 

The nine members of our citizens’ pane) 
all felt that one of our most important con- 
clusions was the need for immediate affirma- 
tive action in the field of peaceful atomic 
developments abroad. We recommended 
that the United States furnish nuclear fuels, 
give technological assistance, and permit 
contracts for the installation of at least 
1 million kilowatts of atomic electric gen- 
erating capacity outside the United States 
as soon as possible—we hoped by 1960. We 
called the attention of the world to the fact 
that such a program would parallel and pos- 
sibly exceed the atomic power capacity in- 
stalled at home during this same period. 

These recommendations we presented to 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy January 30. On February 23, 
President Eisenhower set aside 20,000 ‘kilo- 
grams of nuclear fuel for use abroad. My 
own rough calculations, based On assump- 
tions including material, grade and reactor 
type, indicate some measure of equivalence 
between the President’s 20,000 kilograms and 
the panel's 1 million kilowatt goal. 

But just making fissionable material avail- 
able does not build reactors. Two years 
ago, the United States set aside 200 kilo- 
grams of nuclear fuel for research reactors 
to be built abroad. Yet today only one re- 
search reactor fueled with American nuclear 
fuel is in operation on foreign soil—the one 
we built for the Geneva Atomic Conference 
and later sold to Switzerland. 


HERE’S HOW 


I would like to propose a way for us to 
go about getting atomic power reactors built 
abroad. To make my proposal clear, let us 
first look at how we are doing it at home. 

We now have underway in this country 
what we call a power reactor demonstration 
program, being financed jointly by business 
and Government. As part of this program, 
7 plants totaling between 800,000 and 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electric-power capacity will 
probably be finished by 1962. The total cost 
to the Government and participating pri- 
vate business groups—will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $300 to $350 million. 

Now there are some who say this program 
is lagging and that a crash program involv- 
ing heavy Government spending is required 
lest the United States lose the atomic power 
race. In fact, hearings on this subject are 
going on in Washington this week. But I 
believe that if there is any need for real 
urgency it does not arise from any present 
domestic shortage of conventional fuels or 
electric power, or from any need at home 
to have a lot of atomic powerplants simply 
to look at, brag about, and subsidize. If 
there is any paramount urgency for pressing 
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monstration program, it can only stem from 
the need for the United States to lead in 
bringing atomic power to the fuel*short, 
energy-short regions of the world—regions 
in which the whole issue of our world lead- 
ership will be decided. 

These regions abroad are the places where 
atomic power is most likely to pay its own 
way now, and where atomic plants should 
be built now. 

Specifically, the United States, together 
with those countries needing atomic power 
now, should move forward at once with an 
international atomic-power demonstration 
program for the construction abroad of one 
atomic plant of each major type and size 
to be demonstrated in the United States, 
as well as other designs particularly adapt- 
able to the needs of specific foreign regions. 

THE COST 


Let’s look at the cost of such an inter- 
national atomic-power demonstration pro- 
gram. 

Our domestic-demonstration program will 
cost $300 to $350 million. An international 
program of the same magnitude—that is, 
close to 1 million kilowatts by 1960—will 
probably cost about the same. This may 
sound like a lot of money. But our military 
and economic credits to Yugoslavia alone in 
the past 8 years total $1 billion. 

The administration has asked for a for- 
eign aid appropriation of %4,900,000,000_ for 
the coming fiscal year. Compared to this, 
the cost of an International Atomic Power 
Demonstration program over 5 years would 
be small—even in the unlikely event that 
the United States would bear the whole 
cost. Yet this program could salvage, it 
would make dynamic and productive our 
$50 billion investment in foreign aid pro- 
grams, military, economic, and technical. 
It could serve as the keystone for a new 
and effective structure of international 
policy. 

An International Power Demonstration 
program, as I propose, would give us as use- 
ful technical and economic information as 
we would get from an enlarged demonstra- 
tion program at home. But, more important, 
it would prove to the world that we are 
vigorously moving forward to help those in 
need; that we are giving them our latest 
developments, not our cast-off designs; and 
that worldwide application of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy are not being neld back 
because our own needs for fuel, energy, and 
food are not as pressing as in other nations. 

This program could dramatically demon- 
strate that there are more constructive rela- 
tions possible between neighboring countries 
than uneasy coexistence or armed truce. 

For example, a power demonstration re- 
actor located near where several of the 
Middle East countries border, would do more 
good than any number of cease fire agree- 
ments. Electric power from this atomic 
plant, crossing and recrossing frontiers in a 
regional grid, could harness underground 
water for irrigation, light homes, and drive 
machines—all contributing to stability in 
these troubled countries. 

Wherever located, a 10,000 kilowatt atomic 
powerplant, staffed by local people, would 
be a far more dramatic focus for local pride, 
respect, and gratitude than a 100,000 kilo- 
watt conventional powerplant. This is true 
because atomic energy is not simply a way 
of selling American store clothes to replace 
native burnooses. The distinctive garb of 
the atomic technician can capture the imag- 
ination of people abroad out of all propor- 
tion to the cost involved. That is a basic 
point to remember. With atomic energy, 
cost is not the criterion by which gratitude 
is measured. The measure is the pride it 
breeds in the minds of men for the present, 
and the hope it breeds for the future, 
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SPECIFIC STEPS 


Now, I would like to conclude by suggest- 
ing some remaining specific steps to be taken 
to bring a 1 million kilowatt international 
atomic power demonstration program into 
being by 1960. 

First, I would recommend that the United 
States call a series of regional technical 
meetings, to be held as soon as possible, on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

These would not be “talk” meetings for 
the presentation of formal .papers. Their 
agendas should be designed to cut through 
the fog of generalizations that so often pre- 
vents concrete accomplishment. Their pur- 
pose would be to get down to the brass tacks 
of the who, what, when, where and how of 
applying atomic energy to the specific coun- 
tries and regions involved. 

Secondly, I would recommend that these 
regional meetings establish definite goals 
for research, development, and practical ap- 
plication of atomic energy in three fields: 
electrical generation, medicine and agricul- 
ture. Other fields of atomic promise can 
wait, for the present. 

Third, information now classified by the 
United States—such as, for example, reactor 
technology and fuel prices—should be made 
available to participating countries. 

Fourth, I would recommend that the en- 
tire program be conducted under the auspices 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, which is 
best equipped to handle so technical an 
undertaking. 

By giving the job to our engineers and 
scientists, backed by our industrial strength, 
we would convince the world that we are 
not using these humanitarian and economic 
tools cynically, as poker chips of power 
diplomacy, as does Russia. 


THE GOAL 


Our goal should be to bring other nations 
to the point where they can make sound de- 
cisions for themselves on the use of the 
new resource of atomic energy for social and 
economic progress. At the same time, we 
must help them acquire the physical means 
for carrying out these decisions. We must 
encourage in every way development of local 
scientific and technical talent, so that 
eventually their research reactors, power re- 
actors, hospital, farm and university atomic 
laboratories will be operated by their own 
people. The local self-respect and self-suf- 
ficiency which will come from harnessing 
this new resource may end the present state 
of ferment and unrest in many parts of the 
world where hopeless poverty and frustra- 
tion now force national leaders into irrespon- 
sible positions against their own and the 
world’s best interests. 

It was in the United States that the first 
controlled nuclear chain reaction was 
achieved. It is in the United Ctates that the 
greatest progress has been made toward 
harnessing tnis fundamental discovery. 
After having come so far in our development 
of the peaceful uses, we cannot now abdi- 
cate—and let others bring them to man- 
kind. 

The Atomic Energy Commission must be 
given vigorous support in the steps it is al- 
ready taking and in the new steps it should 
take to carry out the augmented program I 
have outlined here today. Otherwise, all 
this administration’s fine promises since it 
first used the phrase ‘‘Atoms-for-peace,” will 
have gone only to make headlines and con- 
sume newsprint. 

We must not forget, nor let the world for- 
get, that every kilogram of nuclear fuel we 
send abroad for peaceful purposes can be 
one less kilogram available for war. If we 
move forward immediately on an interna- 
tional atomic power demonstration program, 
we place before the world our challenge to 
the Communists to practice, not just preach, 
atomic disarmament. 
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Jose DeSoto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ex- 
cellent and informative article by Gerry 
Pratt from the Northwest magazine of 
the Portland Sunday Oregonian for 
June 24, 1956, describing the great 
achievement and talent of Jose DeSoto 
in the Biblical murals he is painting at 
the famous and historic Sanctuary of our 
Sorrowful Mother in the city of Portland, 
Ore. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE MAN WHO SEES INSIDE HEAVEN 
(By Gerry Pratt) 


Quietly, inch by inch and unnoticed by 
the people of the city, a man working in the 
calm confines of the chapel in Portland’s 
Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother is bus- 
ily brushing back the curtain on heaven. 

It is the heaven of the dreams of Jose De- 
Soto, complete with exciting color, drama, 
and life. It is the coronation of Mary by 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

This is heaven as it appears in the visions 
of the stocky Spanish artist. For 23 years 
he has been trying to capture that vision 
with his paints on the walls and domes of 
churches in Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, Boston, and now Port- 
land. 

“Always, you can see the vision better in 
your mind than it appears from ygur brush,” 
said the little man of his work. “My dreams 
are much nicer than the reality of my art,” 
he added and laughed. 

DeSoto admits he has often painted heaven 
and the things he imagines to be of heaven. 
But, he will also admit with a light in his 
eye: “Never before has it been just like this.” 

The painting, which is fast covering the 
vast dome above the altar of the new $750,000 
chapel at the Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful 
Mother, first came to life in a downtown 
hotel room. That was in the summer of 
1954, a matter of days after DeSoto had first 
been invited to bid for the commission of 
painting the works that would appear in the 
church. 

The vision which the painting portrays was 
born many years ago in the mind of DeSoto 
the art student. 

A solemn man who is slow to warm to 
conservation, DeSoto can be drawn out with 
the mention of the works in the chapel. 

“I was in Portland in the summer of 1954 
with the Fox theater people, when I was 
approached by the architect to submit a 
drawing for the work,” he said in his clip- 
ped, Spanish-accented English. “They told 
me 3 or 4 other men from different parts 
of the world had also bid and that my pro- 
posals would also be welcomed. 

“The building was just open beams and 
piles of cement then,” he said indicating 
the exquisite church with a wave of his hand. 
“But I came out to see for myself. Then I 
went back to my hotel and sketched in 
pencil what I would do in this chapel in this 
setting. 

“Then I waited,” he added plunging his 
hands into his faded blue trousers pockets 
and shrugging his shoulders to give the 
impression that he hadn’t expected to get 
the job. But he had. The sketches had 
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strength, life and beauty and they instantly 
impressed the Servite fathers who operate 
the sanctuary. 

DeScto was asked to consult with the 
priests. 

His drawings showed the seven sorrows of 
Mary. These would cover the wall panels. 
Then, the major work above the altar, would 
be the coronation, complete with angels and 
DeSoto’s: vision of heaven. It was only a 
matter of short time and the commission 
was his. 

The 59-year-old artist moved to Portland 
in April 1955 and began work. His square 
hands, which had first mastered the brush- 
ing of pictures in the Royal Academy in 
Madrid while he was still a boy, worked 
swiftly. They had the talent and the train- 
ing of years of study at the Spanish con- 
servatory in Rome. They had the exper- 
ience of 23 years of doing important work in 
churches throughout the country. And they 
had the vision in the artist’s mind to guide 
them. 

By mid-summer much had been done. 
Working day in and day out, 8 hours or 
more each day, much of the intricate work 
had been finished. The rought charcoal 
sketch lines of the wall had been filled out 
with the rich colors of his paints. 

Jose DeSoto, though he is reiuctant to 
admit any admiration for the work, became 
excited. He moved his bachélor belongings 
into a priest’s cell in a lower section of the 
chapel to be close to his work. Now he is 
nearly finished. 

“I am not satisfied,” he said with a tight- 
lipped expression of appraisal when asked 
to judge his work. “There are times up 
there,” he said indicating the 30-foot-high 
scaffolding which holds him close to his 
work, “when I would like to erase everything 
and start over. But then there are times, too, 
when it isn’t so bad,” he added and you 
could see the pride and interest this work 
has brought out in the man. 

“It is lonely sometimes. And when you 
work so close to a piece so large you can't 
really tell until you get down and see it. 
When you move away, things change. I 
am working without a model, and without 
@ model it is hard. No matter how much 
you know of anatomy, there is always a 
shadow or a curve that must be seen in fin- 
ished form before you can be sure. 

“No artist is satisfied,” he added as if to 
explain his attitude toward the work. “To 
be satisfied is to say you can go no farther.” 

The man puffed nervously on a cigarette 
while he talked. “This is now a consecrated 
church, and I do not smoke while working,” 
he explained again. “You see the work is 
really very hard and not too good,” he added 
and laughed so that it was easy to see that 
isn’t what he meant. 

Perhaps a thousand or two thousands 
years from now when historians probe into 
the ruins of our civilization they will find 
this work of DeSoto’s. There is a chance 
they may look on it as something extraordi- 
nary, something precious like an El Greco 
or a Michelangelo. They may not think it 
great. 

Regardless of who sees this art or how 
they judge it, few will see it without con- 
ceding it is very beautiful. 

And if you watch this son of a Spanish 
music professor at work you realize that in 
the painting of his dream he may well win 
a place in the history of art. 

Quiet trails of 60-acre Sanctuary of Our 
Sorrowful Mother are open to the public 
8 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. daily during summer 
months. 

A memorial to Mary, hewn from rocks and 
trees on bluffs at Northeast Sandy Boule- 
vard at 85th Avenue in Portland, the grotto 
is built around the new chapel and a giant 
altar set in a cave in the side of the cliff. 

On 40-acre upper level resting among trees 
is collection of sanctuaries and Italian cary- 
ing in memory of Christ and His works. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation State- 
ment Regarding Hells Canyon Power 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr President, in ac- 
tion yesterday, here in Washington, the 
board of directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation unequivocally stated 
that it “favors the development of the 
power resources of the Hells Canyon 
reaches of the Snake River as approved 
by the Federal Power Commission.” 

We have before us S. 1333, a proposal 
which would abrogate, by special legis- 
lation such development on the Snake 
River by the Federal Power Commission. 
That bill would overturn a national 
water policy developed over a period of 
decades and embodied for a quarter of a 
century in the Federal Power Act. 

I am heartily pleased to see that a 
body of men so vitally interested in the 
development of our water resources as 
is the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, has recognized this basic contradic- 
tion. 

I believe the entire Farm Bureau state- 
ment should be placed before the Con- 
gress and therefore I request unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, June 28.—The board of di- 
rectors of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in their quarterly session at Chicago, 
Ill., today issued the following statement on 
the controversial Hells Canyon power proj- 
ect: 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation 
favors the development of the power re- 
sources of the Hells Canyon reaches of the 
Smake River as approved by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

“We believe that the production and trans- 
mission of power should be primarily a func- 
tion of private enterprise. The entry of the 
Federal Government into the commercial 
production and distribution of power should 
be restricted to those instances where ade- 
quate development cannot be had otherwise. 

“In the case of Hells Canyon a private 
company has sought to develop this resource. 
Their application to do so has, after com- 
prehensive engineering study and long hear- 
ings before the Federal Power Commission, 
been recommended by the staff of the Com- 
mission and the hearing officer, and unan- 
imously approved by the five members of the 
Commission. The Commission concluded 
that the ‘proposed project is best adapted to 
a comprehensive plan for improving or de- 
veloping a waterway for the use or benefit 
of interstate commerce, for the improvement 
and utilization of waterpower development, 
and for other beneficial public uses, includ- 
ing recreation purposes.’ 

“The flood control, navigational, and rec- 
reational benefits of the proposed private de- 
velopment are not significantly different 
from those of the proposed Federal project 
and such public benefits would, in the case 
of private development of the resource, be 
provided without cost to the taxpayer. 
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“The Federal project would result in 
higher production of firm power than the 
private development—but the cost of the ad- 
ditional power would be at least equal to 
and possibly in excess of its value. 

“Additional power is needed in the area 
now. Initial power production will be pro- 
vided within 2 years under the proposed pri- 
vate development as approved by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. To stop this devel- 
opment by the intervention of authorization 
for a Federal project would delay for an in- 
definite period the availability of additional 
power in the area. 

“The private development, during the 50- 
year license period, will return to local and 
Federal Government tax revenues more 
than double the total cost of the project. 
Such tax revenues will not be available in 
the event of Federal construction. 

“It is our conviction that the public in- 
terest will be best served in this instance by 
the proposed private development.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
represents 1,623,222 farm families in the 48 
States and Puerto Rico. It is the Nation’s 
largest general farm organization. 

Members of the board of directors are 
AFBF President Charles B. Shuman, Sulli- 
van, Tll.; AFBF Vice President Walter L. 
Randolph, Montgomery, Ala.; Herbert W. 
Voorhees, Trenton, N. J.; Don J. Wickham, 
Hector, N. ¥.; George C. Dudley, Litchfield, 
Conn.; Wilson M. Heaps, Street, Md.; Lo- 
renzo D. Lambson, Southwick, Mass.; Hassil 
E. Schenck, Indianapolis, Ind.; Charles Mar- 
shall, Lincoln, Nebr.; W. I. Boone, Manhattan, 
Kans.; Curtis Hatch, Madison, Wis.; E. 
Howard Hill, Des Moines, Iowa; George H. 
Wilson, Clarksburg, Calif.; Delmar Roberts, 
Anthony, N. Mex.; Reuben V. Anderson, Pine 
Bluffs, Wyo.; Ray V. Swanson, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Arthur L. Andersen, Ault, Colo.; R. 
Flake Shaw, Greensboro, N. C.; Boswell Ste- 
vens, Jackson, Miss.; H. L. Wingate, Macon, 
Ga.; B. S. St. Clair, Falls of Rough, Ky.; J. 
Walter Hammond, Tye, Tex.; and Mrs. Haven 
Smith, Chappell, Nebr., chairman of the 
American Farm Bureau women’s committee. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the 20th anniversary of the 
passage by Congress of the 1936 Mer- 
chant Marine Act. It was enacted only 
after strenuous debate, but a majority 
of the Members of Congress were con- 
vinced that the act was in the best in- 
terests of the Nation from the standpoint 
of national defense and economy. The 
succeeding years have proved most con- 
vincingly that their views were correct. 
An excellent article appearing in today’s 
issue of the Journal of Commerce bears 
out that fact. I insert it herewith in 
the REcorD: 

[From the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial of June 29, 1956] 
SHIPPING OUTLOOK 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT ANNIVERSARY 
Today marks the 20th anniversary of the 
enactment by Congress of the Merchant 
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Marine Act of 1936, a piece of legislation 
that has come to be regarded as the Magna 
Carta of the shipping industry. 

This law is particularly noteworthy for 
having set for the first time a long-range 
formula for the development of our over- 
seas commercial shipping. It did this by 
establishing the parity formula for both con- 
struction and operation, required the lines 
which proposed to benefit by this arrange- 
ment to build up and earmark for new con- 
struction certain reserves and to confine 
their operating activities to certain specific 
trade routes which were designed to pro- 
mote the commerce of the United States. 

It recognized the need of an adequate 
merchant fleet, but it also made certain that 
its development would be along the lines 
which would most adequately serve the com- 
mon good both in time of crisis and in de- 
velopment of trade. 

How has the act worked? A look at some 
statistics shows that the lines holding sub- 
sidy contracts have virtually doubled the 
size of their fleets. Today this fleet consists 
of 294 vessels of 3.2 million tons deadweight. 
compared with the prewar fleet of 171 ships 
aggregating 1.7 million tons. 

More striking is the threefold increase in 
yearly carrying capacity of this fleet due to 
the creation of larger and faster ships. To- 
day, estimated cargo capacity lift is placed 
at more than 14 million tons deadweight, 
compared with 4.6 million 20 years earlier. 

Capital reserves of these lines also have 
been built up to high levels and are esti- 
mated to aggregate about $500 million. This 
has permitted several of the contract lines to 
announce new long-range construction plans 
recently ranging from $175 million to over 
$300 million. 

Thus, this legislation can be said to have 
achieved its purpose and, according to the 
Committee of American Steamship Lines 
which represents the subsidized group, at a 
modest cost to the taxpayer. The committee 
estimates that the net operating subsidy 
cost fr.m 1947 through 1954 (payments were 
discontinued during the war period) totaled 
$68.3 million, or an average of $8.5 million 
a year. This is after Federal income taxes 
and repayments under subsidy contracts as 
called for by law. 

The 1936 act has been amended several 
times to meet changing economic and polit- 
ical conditions so that it continues today as 
the living instrument of our national mari- 
time policy. 

Looking into the future it is evident that 
still further changes will be in order over the 
years ahead if this law is to continue as a 
dynamic force. 

New problems are constantly arising and 
new trends having a vital influence on busi- 
ness continue to come to light. Shipping, 
with its heavy capital investment, is a long- 
range planning proposition so that, while the 
securing of cargo is always an immediate 
concern, the steamship executive, like the 
master on the bridge of one of his ships, 
must always look to the horizon. 

If one were to peer into the crystal ball 
today and try to divine what might be in 
store for us during the next 20 years it is 
possible to engage in some intriguing specu- 
lation, assuming of course, that we are spared 
a third world war. : 


Some interesting trends are developing and 
they all will affect shipping and our mari- 
time policy. 

There is, for example, the utilization of 
atomic power by the merchant marine. This 
is coming without question, and on a com- 
mercially practical scale. The submarine 
Nautilus can be likened to the Clermont 
which first successfully and profitably util- 
ized steam propulsion. During the decade 
following that initial 1807 trip to Albany, 
tremendous strides were made and we haye 
never stopped expanding in this direction, as 
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States demonstrates. Look or the same 
thing to happen with atomic power. 

With this will come new problems in ship 
design, cost and handling; the need for new 
types of safeguards afloat and in port; revi- 
sions in cost and capital accounting, to men- 
tion a few possibilities. 

We shall continue to import more and more 
of our raw materials to feed the giant in- 
dustrial machine that we call these United 
States. It may be necessary to insure this 
flow of products by extending the benefits 
of our maritime laws to specific types of bulk 
carriers. 

We are engaged in what promises to be a 
great struggle with the Communist bloc for 
adoption by the backward countries of 
Africa, the Middle East, and the Orient of 
our basic philosophy as opposed to that of 
the Reds. Its origins must be in economic 
aid to lift living standards and prove visually 
that our way of emerging from the dark ages 
is the more preferable. 

This struggle is just beginning, if we read 
correctly the new change in Russian attitude 
to one of apparent friendliness. 

Actually, the new Moscow attitude is more 
dangerous than the old truculence because 
it is more insidious and may lull us into a 
false sense of security. 

Again the steamship industry is in the po- 
sition of playing a major role. Our flag 
penetrates every major port of the world and 
with it brings a segment of our national 
attitude and way of life. It can be utilized 
forcefully and effectively in this great strug- 
gle which is shaping up for the loyalty of 
key areas of the world. 

We are fortunate in having a strong mer- 
chant fleet today. We must be ever alert 
to keep it strong and to expand it with the 
needs of our economy and our position as 
the world's leading trading nation. 





The States and Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
connection with the two addresses on the 
subject of the atomic power program, 
delivered by Mr. Robert McKinney, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Santa Fe New 
Mexican, which I have had printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I also ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix the last two paragraphs 
of a third address which was delivered 
by him at a round table discussion on the 
civilian use of atomic energy at the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference. 

There being no objection, the two 
paragraphs were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE STATES AND ATOMIC POWER 

Under the system which America has 
evolved, State governors have two roles: 
Primarily, you are the chief executives of 
your States. But you are also traditionally 
the heads of your particular political parties 
in your individual States. In the latter role, 
you play important parts in shaping the 
policies and platforms of our two great 
political parties. Twenty-eight of you will 
go to one national convention this summer, 
20 to the other. But whether you go to 
Chicago or San Francisco, you can do much 
toward raising our national foreign policy 
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into the bipartisan realm on which all Amer- 
icans can and should agree. Therefore, I 
hope you would not consider it presumptuous 
if I were to outline a possible bipartisan na- 
tional atomic policy for you to think about 
in the next 2 months. In one paragraph, 
the outline is this: 

The speed with which the United States 
acts to bring benefits of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy to all peoples will hasten the 
achievement of lasting peace through help- 
ing to eliminate some of the causes of war. 
Therefore, we must move forward, on a prior- 
ity second only to our national defense, in 
applying atomic techniques to the problems 
that face the free world, especially in the 
fields of medicine, agriculture, and electric 
power. We must embark forthwith on a 
program generally directed toward these ob- 
jectives, and particularly toward demonstrat- 
ing by specific types of plants in specific 
places the present economic feasibility of 
atomic power in energy-short and under- 
developed regions of the world. We must 
hasten to apply the experience thus gained 
to bringing down the cost of power to levels 
on which the United States and other free 
nations can build economic strength, pros- 
perity, and security. 





University of Americas Proposed to Offset 
Reds in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD I would like to include an edi- 
torial by Ray Kay of the Dallas Times 
Herald Washington Bureau. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower de- 
livered a powerful appeal for worldwide 
education and understanding on the oec- 
casion of addressing the graduating class 
of Baylor University at Waco. His re- 
marks were most provocative, and I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
this article of Ray Kay’s for their further 
consideration. 

The article follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF AMERICAS PROPOSED TO OFFSET 
REDs IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Ray Kay) 

Estabiishment of a University of the Amer- 
icas at some focal point such as Puerto Rico 
is seriously being considered here as a logi- 
cal step to counteract Communist smiles 
toward Latin America. 

Such a university, operating under the 
Organization of American States, and sup- 
ported by OAS members, would offer values 
far beyond that of throwing an economic 
monkey wrench into Soviet attempts to ex- 
pand in this hemisphere, supporters feel. 

They say it could translate the Eisen- 
however administration’s good partner pol- 
icy into increased cultural exchanges in the 
field of art, literature, and the sciences, and 
further result in shared technical knowledge 
and mutual understanding of hemispheric 
problems. 

IKE’S PROPOSAL 

In a commencement address at Baylor 
University, Waco, May 25, President Eisen- 
hower proposed that American universities, 
with the support of private foundations, 
establish schools around the globe in a new 
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person-to-person partnership. The part- 
nership, he said, would be designed to en- 
hance “the prospects for a peaceful and 
prosperous world.” 

Though he used a different approach, Dem- 
ocratic Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, a member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, had beaten the President 
to the punch, with the idea of using uni- 
versities as creators of good will. 


MANSFIELD PLAN 


On May 16 the western Senator intro- 
duced a joint resolution in the Senate which 
would provide for a study of the possibility 
and desirability of establishing a University 
of the Americas. 

Existence of such a university, according 
to MANSFIELD, would “afford superior oppor- 
tunities for students and professors to ex- 
pand the interchange of ideas, skills, and 
culture.” 

MANSFIELD called attention of the Senate 
to “the dissatisfaction which has been 
spreading throughout our neighbors to the 
south, both with respect to the policies fol- 
lowed toward them and with the degree of 
interest we have manifested toward the 
pressing problems which they have.” 

He added that an alarming drift toward 
disunity and misunderstanding has, seem- 
ingly, acquired impetus in the past 3 or 4 
years. 

OFFSET TO REDS 

Earlier, the Senator had pointed to “the 
shift in attitudes toward the Soviet Union, 
in the Latin-American countries,” and 
warned the Senate. A few years ago a Rus- 
sian diplomatic and economic offensive di- 
rected at Latin America might have been 
dismissed with ridicule. Today, it is no 
longer a laughing matter.” 

Senator MANSFIELD said the proposed uni- 
versity could provide “‘a focal point for deep- 
ening understanding of the shared values of 
the civilizations of the Americas and for en- 
larging the interchange of ideas, skills, 
knowledge and achievements among the 
American Republics.” 

The Mansfield resolution would provide 
for the establishment of an eight-member 
commission to study the idea. Four would 
come from Congress and four would be ap- 
pointed by the President, from university 
presidents representing this country’s prin- 
cipal geographical areas. 

Other Members of Congress have evidenced 
interest in the idea. 

Representative Jor L. Evins (Democrat) 
of Tennessee, who represents the congres- 
sional district once represented by the late 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, father of the 
good-neighbor policy, is one. He plans to 
take the matter up with the President of 
Puerto Rico and with officials of Interna- 
tional House in New Orleans, which has fos- 
tered the Cordell Hull Foundation. 


OAS VIEW 


Dr. Jose Mora, former Uruguayan Ambas- 
sador to this country, who is now secretary- 
general of the OAS, termed the idea a good 
item for discussion by an inter-American 
conference. He said the OAS, under its pres- 
ent charter, does not have authority to set 
up a university. Its function, he added, is 
to promote, to encourage and cooperate in 
the cultural exchange. 

He pointed out that one of the problems 
faced by such a school would be the setting 
up of some method of academic credit equiv- 
alence, 

Although finding the idea of a University 
of the Americas interesting, the secretary- 
general said he does not want to discourage 
the universities in this country already doing 
@ wonderful job for Latin-American stu- 
dents. These, he said, include Tulane Uni- 
versity in New Orleans, the University of 
Houston, and the University of Florida. 
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Atomic Power Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, with 
further reference to the addresses de- 
livered by Mr. Robert McKinney, editor 
and publisher of the Santa Fe New Mexi- 
can, on the subject of the atomic power 
program, I ask unanimous consent that 
the address delivered by him before the 
National Conference on Uranium and the 
Atomic Industry of the Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum and Denver Research In- 
stitute, on June 25, 1956, in Denver, Colo., 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

I have been advised by the Public 
Printer that the manuscript is estimated 
to make approximately 343 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of $267. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp regardless of the fact that it 
overruns the limit. F 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY'S STAKE IN AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATOMIC POWER PROGRAM 


(Address to National Conference on Uranium 
and the atomic industry of the Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum and Denver Research In- 
stitute, June 25, 1956, Denver, Colo., by 
Robert McKinney, editor and publisher, 
Santa Fe New Mexican, chairman, Citizens’ 
Panel which reported to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy on 
the impact of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy ) 


This is an era of departmentalization. In 
my particular business most well-run news- 
papers have special editors-in-charge-of- 
being-horsewhipped. Publishers used to 
throw letters from irate readers in the waste- 
basket. These readers, receiving no reply, 
usually canceled their subscriptions. 
An editor-in-charge-of-being-horsewhipped 
bridges the gap. After the readers have 
taken out their wrath on him, fewer sub- 
scriptions are canceled. 

My experience as my own editor-in-charge- 
of-being-horsewhipped has been priceless to 
me in other fields. On looking over the dis- 
tinguished titles—each different—listed after 
the names of you all attending this meeting, 
I am convinced that the atomic energy in- 
dustry has grown up enough to become fully 
departmentalized. So I am going to suggest 
a new atomic job title—Vice president-in- 
charge-of-being-horse- whipped. 

My own qualifications are for a less distin- 
guished title, atomic-observer-in-charge-of- 
being-horsewhipped. During the past 14 
months, as many of you Know, my activities 
have taken me close to the heart of some of 
the problems of the atomic industry. With 
eight other laymen, I served on the Citizens 
Panel which reported to Congress on the 
impact of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Principally, we studied the effect of atomic 
developments on our economy, industry, 
natural resources, and employment here in 
the United States. Within the terms of ref- 
erence established by the Congressional Joint 
Committee, our study of international as- 
pects of the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
was directed mainly to the effect which 
atomic developments abroad might have on 
the United States. 
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The other side of the coin—that is, the 
effect peaceful atomic developments in the 
United States might have on other coun- 
tries—was not specifically included in our 
terms of reference, because of our limited 
time and resources. In our studies, however, 
our panel was struck by the fact that it is 
precisely this other side of the coin which 
is of paramount importance. We therefore 
felt ourselves bound to report that— 

“Atomic power may be the most tangible 
symbol of America’s will to peace through 
the peaceful atom. Our domestic needs can- 
not pe our only motivation. Otherwise, we 
leave without effective rebuttal the argu- 
ment that America is so rich, so prosperous, 
that a revolutionary new energy resource can 
emerge without any urgent need on our part 
to put it to man’s use. This must seem & 
strange position indeed to peoples possessing 
neither conventional fuels nor technical ca- 
pabilities to put the atom to work. 

“If we fail to act to bring atomic power 
to the free world, other countries will do 
so ahead of us, or progress will proceed at a 
slower pace. 

“Peaceful uses of atomic energy will in- 
evitably be developed throughout the world. 
The United States must lead.” 

In the few months that have passed since 
our pane] report was published, I have given 
much thought to another phrase we used, 
“the challenge to the United States world 
leadership.” I felt that, in looking at the 
shape of things to come, the international 
aspect must be considered, not only in evalu- 
ating the atomic industrial potential for 
America; I felt also that we must examine 
the international aspects of atomic energy 
for clues to the solution of the problems 
of world leadership—even survival—which 
face us. 

Having thought about this reverse side of 
the coin, I ventured to put some of my 
preliminary conclusions up for public view, 
and so qualified as atomic-observer-in- 
charge-of-being-horse-whipped. In a talk 
before the Overseas Press Club in New York 
last month, I took as my subject “Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy as an Instrument in 
International Relations.” I tried to tell why 
the international aspects of atomic energy 
seemed to me of crucial importance, and 
suggested a few concrete steps which I be- 
lieve we should take. I mentioned several 
countries as possible places for demonstra- 
tion of atomic power reactors, among them 
Liberia. 

My efforts of that day inspired some to 
take the old horsewhip down from the har- 
ness locker. The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle— 
which by Georgia measurement is located 
12,500 miles from Liberia and which, ac- 
cordingly, may have forgotten that Liberia 
was founded by settlers from Georgia—had 
this to say: 

“There just seem to be no limitations on 
the unrealistically generous impulses of cer- 
tain people when it comes to spending Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money in foreign countries. 
Now a Santa Fe publisher, Robert McKinney 
who is described as an authority on atomic 
energy, has suggested that the United States 
help to build at least seven atomic-power 
plants in countries where fuel is scarce. 
Well, he may be an authority on atomic 
energy, although the rank and file of the 
American people have no knowledge of him 
and his accomplishments, but he is certainly 
no authority on what is best for the Amer- 
ican people and the American Nation.” 

America’s largest newspaper, the New York 
Daily News, asked this trenchant question: 

“Is anybody sure, for instance, that the 
natives of West Slobovia really want an 
atomic reactor? Even if we American tax- 
payers gave them shiploads of electric toast- 
ers, too, how about if Slobovians turn out 
to be toast-haters? And so on * * *. Any 
way, no matter what the side-arguments, a 
challenging atom age is with us, and the 
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United States had better develop and use 
this new wonder-power to the best of its 
technological ability.” 

In spite of the horsewhippings, my morale 
continued high, because there were many 
who agreed with my premises and my con- 
clusions, and who took time to write. They 
said that I had provoked them into thinking 
about the specific action proposed, and put to 
me the questions to which their own think- 
ing had given rise. 

Some of these questions really go to the 
heart of the problem of what an atomic 
power demonstration program abroad can 
mean in our international relations. But 
more important to you here in this audience, 
these same questions go to the heart of what 
such a@ program can mean to American in- 
dustry. 

Before looking at some of the specific ques- 
tions, let me make a brief observation which 
I think might help the Augusta Chronicle 
and its readers understand the issues. 

We are engaged with the Russians in a 
battle of ideas. Our victory in this battle— 
our world leadership—can only be achieved, 
if all Americans are sure of the principles 
for which they stand. We are not in an in- 
ternational footrace of statistics. Our lead- 
ership cannot stand on the number of kilo- 
watts of atomic-power capacity we might in- 
stall at home by any given date. It cannot 
be based on the number of papers our sci- 
entists might read before learned societies. 
In this battle of ideas we need a new weapon. 

We need a new element in our foreign poli- 
cy to convince the peoples of the world of 
what we have been trying for the last decade, 
but so far have failed to convince them of— 
that the United States is truly their friend 
and deserves their respect and trust. 

An international atomic power demonstra- 
tion program can provide this new element. 
It can prove to the world that we are vig- 
orously moving forward to help those in 
need; that we are giving them our latest 
developments, not our castoff designs. Atomic 
powerplants built abroad can, for many 
countries, spell new hope for economic 
growth. 

But we must also remember that con- 
struction of atomic powerplants abroad can 
mean much more. It can mean new markets 
to help bridge the gap which might other- 
wise exist in the volume of business of re- 
actor designers, fabricators, and contractors 
of uranium miners and processors, of fuel 
element manufacturers. 

Against this background, let us look at 
some of the questions thoughtful people are 
asking. 

ARE WE LAGGING? 


Precedent to the question of whether we 
should expand our present atomic program 
is the question of whether this program is 
lagging. This question has two facets: 

First, are we moving ahead fast enough 
in our present atomic power activities and 
are we moving in the right direction? The 
Atomic Energy Commission has powerful ca- 
pabilities of its own in manpower and facil- 
ities; it is able to draw by contract on all 
American industry. Has the Commission 
made the wisest use of these capabilities? 

The second facet of any inquiry as to 
whether our present program is lagging is 
this: Can private enterprise play a greater 
part than it is now playing in the develop- 
ment of civilian atomic power? 

In a nutshell, are Government and indus- 
try each moving with the right momentum 
in the right direction, to serve the best in- 
terests of the Nation? 

In the course of our panel study we looked 
into these questions. In recent hearings 
before the joint congressional committee, 
the pros and cons were again examined. Our 
panel report clearly recognized that the 
growth of atomic power can come only from 
sound technological knowledge and thorough 
engineering and operating experience. That 
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these all can be brought about only in an 
orderly, time-consuming way we are learn- 
ing from the well-rounded atomic power 
demonstration program for large-size plants 
now being pressed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

We stated, however, that the importance 
of small- and medium-sized atomic power- 
plants on the international scene, and the 
opportunity which they afford for a bold 
demonstration of United States technological 
leadership, give their development a high 
sense of urgency. 

We concluded, therefore, that the present 
program is deficient to the extent that ap- 
propriate demonstrations of small- and 
medium-size plants are not now underway. 

Although the recent congressional hear- 
ings did not seem to be conclusive as to 
whether our present program was lagging, 
they did bring out several specific types of 
reactors which were considered promising 
so-called second choices for power demon- 
stration purposes. It was interesting to me 
that these second choices are types which 
have advantages of the first order, in the 
context of construction and operation 
abroad. 

It is easy to criticize. It is easy to dis- 
miss criticism as Monday-morning quarter- 
backing. But I know we meant the remarks 
of our panel to be constructive in setting the 
basis for a reappraisal which we felt was 
needed. I know, too, that what was brouzht 
out at the recent hearings—by such objec- 
tive expert witnesses as Zinn, McCune, 
Smyth, Fairman, Sporn, LeClair, and others— 
was intended in the most constructive way. 
Those of us who have lived closely with the 
Atomic Energy Commission—some in study- 
ing its activities, some in negotiating power 
demonstrations or similar projects—are 
keenly aware of the difficult and complex 
problems the Commission faces in bringing 
to reality the dream of civilian atomic power. 
We know that the Commission has given 
great thought and effort to establishing an 
evaluating process. Through this process, 
its.scientific and technical programs must 
pass muster before some of the best minds 
in the country. Many other minds of the 
same high caliber are available in our a*omic 
industry, and I am confident that the Com- 
mission must draw upon their evaluating 
skill on an ever-increasing scale. 

In this light then, answers begin to 
emerge. 

The Atomic Energy Commission's power 
demonstration program represents a direct 
frontal attack on the problem of low-cost 
atomic power in the context of the American 
economy. Presently proposed investments 
by American industry, while not large, are at 
least earnest money. Efforts of American 
industry to sell atomic power reactors abrcad 
would also be serious, if existing barriers can 
be removed. All this does not look like 
lagging. 

But I must hasten to point out that no 
mere recapitulation of programs intended 
approved or sought, no listing of treaties and 
compacts desired can be considered us real 
evidence for any sound judgment as to 
whether our efforts are equal to the urgency, 
or whether our efforts are lagging. 

There must be concrete action. Reactors 
must be solld, funds committed, materials 
fabricated, ground broken, construction 
started. 

If our atomic power development program 
is to be dynamic, there must be continuing 
examination and reexamination of all prom- 
ising reactor concepts—studies in the con- 
text of where each type and size is most 
likely to be economically competitive. Such 
a reappraisal at the present time can only 
lead to the conclusion that demonstrations 
should be undertaken abroad, where even 
present concepts can be economically com- 
petitive. 
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Let me say that, while the need for the 
construction of atomic power plants abroad 
is urgent, I do not believe that we should 
undertake reactor construction—either at 
home or abroad—on a crash basis. We can- 
not, as a nation, be diverted by economic 
or a poltical expediency from the path of 
orderly atomic development. We cannot 
waste our capabilities or throw scientific and 
economic caution to the winds. 


A GIVEAWAY? 


And this leads us to the next question’ 
Is what I propose a give-away program? 
As I understand the colloquial term “give- 
away,” it means a gift with no hope of any 
return. I have already mentioned the in- 
tangible returns which we can expect to re- 
ceive from the construction of atomic power 
demonstration plants abroad. In addition to 
these intangible returns, I believe there can 
be tangible returns on the investment. 

Organizations represented in this audience 
will be among those called upon to sell and 
build these reactors in foreign countries. 
Part of the job of selling is the job of finding 
where the money will come from. American 
manufacturers may not think enough of the 
credit standing of some foreign countries to 
undertake the sales, without financial guar- 
antees. Yet there are clearly several financ- 
ing sources: Local investment capital, normal 
international financing channels and, lastly, 
the United States foreign-aid program. 

It would be my recommendation that the 
first two of these sources support the re- 
quired capital outlay, or at least a very sub- 
stantial part of it. I would consider the use 
of fofeign-aid funds a last resort and use it 
only to cover those cases in which the in- 
tangible benefits are considered to be of sur- 
passing importance. 

Even if foreign-aid funds are used, I see 
no reason why these funds should be gifts— 
repayment should be required. The plants 
which would be built should, as I have said, 
preferably be located where they can be eco- 
nomically competitive; therefore they should 
yield a return on the investment. 

Furthermore, I think it is important to 
recognize that the formula used at the 
Shippingport, Pa., atomic power demonstra- 
tion plant can be as useful and realistic 
abroad as at home. Under this formula, the 
unconventional—the atomic—portion of the 
plant is charged off against development ex- 
pense. This should be done in all cases, 
wherever demonstration plants are built. 
By such an approach only the cost of research 
and development of benefit to the United 
States remains in the realm of the give- 
away. This approach converts the program 
into a practical way to bring down the cost 
of nuclear power wherever generated, in 
Augusta, Ga. or in Monrovia, Liberia. 

The giveaway charge can be answered in 
another way particularly interesting to 
American industry. This answer has both 
tangible and intangible values. The Ameri- 
can atomic energy industy needs dynamic 
impetus now. Yet even doubling the present 
domestic demonstration program cannot pro- 
vide that impetus—it only would double the 
amount of present and continuing subsidy. 

It is important, however, to recognize that, 
because of high power costs abroad, the 
growth of atomic generating capacity there 
can begin immediately since atomic power 
can now be competitive in some areas. This 
growth could reach or exceed 100 million 
kilowatts of atomic power capacity by 1980. 

Significant growth of nuclear power in the 
United States is not likely to start before 
1960—probably not until after 1965—reach- 
ing by 1980 possibly as much as approxi- 
mately 140 million kilowatts of atomic power 
capacity. As I see it then, the construction 
by American firms of 1 million or more kilo- 
watts of atomic power capacity abroad, dur- 
ing the next 5 years, would give our manu- 
facturers a market in these near term years 


* which otherwise could be very lean. 
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POWER IN INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Before passing from the subject of the 
economics of atomic power abroad, we should 
consider questions raised by those who are 
concerned lest we delude ourselves into be- 
lieving that atomic power, by itself, can 
mean healthy economic growth for under- 
developed areas. This concern, although 
sincere, is, I feel, misplaced. 

If underdeveloped regions are to become 
industrialized, two things are needed: elec- 
tric power and industrial facilities to use 
that power. Large investments in industrial 
facilities are required, whether the electric- 
ity which drives the machine tools is gen- 
erated by fossil fuels or atomic reactors. If 
they are to move toward industrialization 
everyone must recognize that the needs of 
these foreign areas will not be limited to 
power generation, to power distribution or 
consumption, or even to the manufacturing 
segment of the economy. 


DEPENDABLE POWER 


Another economic question is raised by 
those who ask whether, in the present state 
of the art, atomic powerplants are depend- 
able enough to be useful in meeting the 
needs of power-short countries. 

I see achievement of economic nuclear 
power as a stepwise process. One step is to 
establish technical feasibility through ex- 
periment. In this step the main interest is 
whether the reactor will even operate. The 
second step—the demonstration phase—can- 
not take place until after determination of 
technical feasibility. The goal of this later 
phase is to give a concrete example of the 
economics of operation of a particular sign, 
under particular conditions, in a particular 
place. 

Based upon this distinction, when I use 
the term “demonstration” as applied to an 
atomic powerplant, I mean a plant which is 
capable of proving economic where it is lo- 
cated by bearing its required portion of the 
load. Abroad, the load factor for such a 
demonstration plan may be 80 percent or 
better. In the United States, in the midst 
of integrated power systems, the load factors 
for such plants can be materially lower. 
Thus, while in the United States we may be 
inclined to carry over some of the activities 
of the experimental phase into the demon- 
stration phase, practices which result in low, 
firm power capabilities cannot be tolerated 
abroad. 

I think for such a well-posted audience 
I need only note that designs for plants 
which can provide firm power, with load fac- 
tors of 80 percent or better, exist. One exam- 
ple is the Nautilus powerplant. It has oper- 
ated safely and for long periods under con- 
tinuous loads and under extremely difficult 
conditions—conditions far more exacting 
than encountered in land-based plants. 


SAFE POWER 


And this raises another concern which is 
usually expressed in the form of this ques- 
tion. What would be the effect on United 
States world leadership, in case an accident 
occurred during operation of an atomic 
powerplant constructed abroad under United 
States auspices? Such an incident, some 
people say, would have disastrous interna- 
tional complications, on which Russian 
propagandists would capitalize. The best 
reply is another question: Would the Rus- 
sians fail to make as much or more propa- 
ganda capital out of an accident involving 
an atomic powerplant here in the United 
States? 

I do not believe that we must limit our 
reactor exports only to obsolete designs hav- 
ing a long history of accident-free opera- 
tion. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
decisions to build atomic powerplants abroad 
must be made, in the first instance, by the 
countries involved. The safety of a particu- 
lar design should be a matter of frank and 
open disclosure. We are not forcing these 
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countries to build reactors. We are giving 
them the opportunity, if they want it, to 
build their choice of the reactors we are 
willing to operate at home. Perhaps the 
concern thus expressed is more indicative 
of a desire to keep atomic energy informa- 
tion buttoned up in our secret files than a 
real concern with possible accidents abroad. 


SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS, TECHNICIANS 


I have been asked whether the construc- 
tion of atomic powerplants abroad would 
not constitute an added, perhaps unbearable, 
drain on our already critically short man- 
power capabilities. This question seems to 
come from the premise that, here in the 
United States, all available scientific, engi- 
neering, and technical manpower, capable 
of working on atomic programs, is already 
fully employed on projects now underway; 
and that the ever-growing American atomic 
industry can continue to use fully all of its 
scientific, engineering, and technical capa- 
bilities, whether or not a foreign market ever 
develops. 

Let me say at the outset that I have no 
intention of minimizing our Nation’s prob- 
lems in all fields of trained manpower. 
Shortages are serious in all professional 
skills. Urgent remedial action must be 
taken, or the situation will soon become 
critical. The hunt for scientific and engi- 
neering manpower, with special experience 
and training in atomic energy, has become 
almost frantic. Perhaps competition for 
atomic personnel, however, may be a neces- 
sary prelude to competition in selling atomic 
products. 

Yet, even the number of people with pro- 
fessional skills, required for such a large 
program ds that now being carried out by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, are actually 
not in themselves alarming. For example, 
the AEC estimates that it is currently em- 
ploying through contractors about 3,600 
scientists and 2,500 engineers, primarily or 
partly engaged in peaceful applications of 
atomic energy. These numbers are small, 
when compared to the scientific and engi- 
neering manpower reservoirs of the Nation. 
And certainly these numbers are not alarm- 
ing, when one finds that only 1,200 of these 
scientists and 450 of these engineers spend 
the greater part of their time on peaceful 
uses. 

To understand the true dimensions of the 
manpower problem, let us look at some 
figures on manpower demand which may be 
created by an international atomic power 
demonstration program having a total ca- 
pacity of 1 million kilowatts by 1960. Here 
an estimate prepared by.the Atomic Energy 


Commission for a domestic program twice, 


this size might be useful. For 2 million kilo- 
watts of power capacity, generated in 150,- 
000-kilowatt plants, each operated on a 4- 
shift basis, the Commission estimated that 
a total of 500 people would be needed to 
operate the nuclear portion of the 13 or 14 
plants involved. This sum includes reactor 
operators, supervisors, radiation technicians, 
monitors, instrument technicians, mainte- 
nance and service personnel, and engineers. 
This total of 500 people for a 2 million kilo- 
watt program by 1960 can be broken down. 
It is made up of 4 reactor operators per 
shift per plant, 1 supervisor per shift per 
plant, 2 engineers per plant, 3 radiation tech- 
nicians on each shift, and a few maintenance 
personnel. These figures I have just given 
dealt with operating personnel. 

Another interesting estimate by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, dealing with 
manufacturing personnel, indicates that— 
for the same total capacity of 2 million kilo- 
watts installed by 1960—development, de- 
sign, and construction of reactor systems 
would require a total of 8,000 people em- 
ployed at one time or another during the 
period 1956-60. This includes 6,000 laborers, 
mechanics, technicians, draftsmen, fabri- 
cators, etc. It includes another 2,000 scien- 
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tific and engineering personnel. These too, 
are not large or alarming numbers and if 
anything, are probably conservatively com- 
puted. These figures, I repeat are for @ 2- 
million kilowatt domestic program; 1 million 
kilowatts—even abroad—would certainly re- 
quire less. 

If the premise is true that all personnel in 
the American atomic industry are now fully 
and profitably employed, I can only ask why 
many, if not all of you here today are aggres- 
sively hunting new business. 

The Atomic Industrial Forum Memo last 
month noted that the Babcock and Wilcox 
Co.—with support from Union Carbide Nu- 
clear Co.—was selected to design, fabricate, 
and operate the first liquid metal fueled re- 
actor, expected to begin operation in about 3 
years. The forum memo goes on to say: ““The 
Babcock and Wilcox proposal won out over 
nine others. These were submitted by: ACF 
Industries, Inc.; American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp.; Dow Chemical Co.; Kop- 
pers Co.; Glenn L. Martin Co.; Mine Safety 
Appliances Co.; Nucléar Development Corp.; 
Nuclear Science & Engineering Corp.; and 
Robershaw Fulton Controls Co. in combina- 
tion with the Consolidated Western Steel Di- 
vision of the United States Steel Corp.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission could ac- 
cept only one of the 10 bids for this one 
plant. Would not several of the nine un- 
successful bidders be ready, able, and willing 
to undertake, now, the design and construc- 
tion of atomic power plants abroad—drawing 
only on their own present manpower? And 
remember these 10 bidders represent only a 
small part of the atomic industry. 

I grant that we may need all of the people 
employed by these other manufacturers for 
some future—some still undefined—reactor 
projects. But we have already noted that, if 
there is any urgency in moving forward 
with atomic power in this country, it does not 
stem from any present or near term shortage 
of conventional fuels; but that the real 
urgency can only stem from the need to make 
atomic power available now to other nations 
which desperately need it. The critical prob- 
lem that faces us is the international prob- 
lem—not any present domestic deficit of elec- 
tric energy, either civilian or military. 

Obviously, we could not fully man and op- 
erate all of the atomic power reactors which 
could conceivably be constructed abroad. 
Yet you will recall the numbers of people 
needed per reactor. They are so small they 
are worth repeating: 4 reactor operators per 
shift; 3 radiation technicians per shift; 1 op- 
erations supervisor per shift, a few mainte- 
nance people, and 2 engineers per plant. 
These numbers—which you will note do not 
call for mathematicians, physicists, chemists, 
metallurgists, or other categories of scien- 
tific manpower—are surely within the man- 
power capabilities of all but the most under- 
developed nations. In the 3- or 4-year period 
required for plant construction, specialized 
training for all but the 2 engineers re- 
quired per plant, could be carried out under 
the training programs conceived with great 
foresight and now being conducted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Surely what I have done here today cannot 
be considered to be a rigorous analysis of the 
manpower problems which could arise from 
an international atomic power demonstration 
program. I think we have, however, a reason- 
able first approximation, and I cannot find 
the results disturbing. The job looks feasible. 
I do not think we can afford to lightly dismiss 
@ program of such importance by merely 
mentioning the words, manpower shortage, 
any more than I believe that we should sup- 
port such a program merely because someone 
says that we have to keep ahead of the Rus- 
sians. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


The last group of questions, which. we 
need to touch on only briefly, stems from 
defense considerations. They relate to pro- 
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tection of our national security through 
secrecy controls on information, and through 
assuring that nuclear materials, involved in 
atomic powerplants abroad, do not turn up 
in weapons which might be used against us. 

Since President Eisenhower proposed his 
atoms for peace plan 3 years ago, the world 
has had still greater evidence that the Rus- 
sions have no intention whatsover of play- 
ing ball. Their bullheaded attitude was not 
unexpected. It has characterized all Rus- 
sion dealings, both within and outside the 
United Nations, on the whole subject of 
atomic control since the end of World War 
II. Yet our representatives have patiently, 
sometimes brilliantly, tried to bring about 
the necessary first steps for international 
controls on a multilateral basis. But these 
efforts on our side have met barrier after 
barrier built by the Russians. The United 
States has, therefore, taken the route of 
bilateral agreements with friendly nations. 
Thus far, with only few exceptions, these 
bilateral agreements are limited to research 
reactors and to scientific information in 
nonsensitive categories. Haltingly we have 
moved toward bilateral agreements concern- 
ing exchange of information on civilian 
atomic power. 

True, bilaterals for research reactors are 
necessary first steps. True also, that those 
countries with which we have bilateral 
agreements for research reactors should in- 
deed be grateful. Yet, unfortunately, these 
measures can be made to appear to many 
only crumbs from America’s bountiful table. 

Questions naturally arise in the minds of 
people abroad who have neither conventional 
energy sources, nor any real chance to de- 
velop atomic power on their own. Why, 
they ask, is the United States—with all its 
reserves of conventional fuels—so niggardly 
in making atomiic power available to the rest 
of the world? Such questions undermine 
the concept we are so painfully trying to 
build of the United States as a helping 
friend. Perhaps the problem of controlling 
nuclear fuels on a multilateral basis is an 
impossible task, so long as the Soviet Union 
must be party to the agreement. When 
handled on a bilaterial basis, however, the 
material control problem can be shrunk to 
dimensions which are within our capacity 
to handle expeditiously. 

Turning from material control to secrecy, 
we find another seemingly large problem 
which can be reduced to workable dimen- 
sions. I think we are agreed that if atomic 
energy is to be an effective instrument in 
international relations, people in other coun- 
tries must decide for themselves whether 
they want civilian atomic power and, if so, 
what installations would best fit their needs. 
Such decisions require specific, factual in- 
formation, some parts of which continue to 
be held secret under our present classifica- 
tion concepts. 

I am not preaching disclosures of how we 
apply atomic energy for military purposes, 
but because of the present advanced state 
of development of atomic energy throughout 
the world, particularly in Russia, any feeling 
of national security based upon secrecy is 
false. The costs to atomic progress on peace- 
ful uses in dollars, in speed of development, 
and in manpower as a result of overemphasis 
on secrecy is probably enormous. And these 
costs may be overshadowed by the incalcu- 
lably greater costs arising from the conver- 
sion or neutralization of important areas 
of the world by communism. 


BREAKING THE LOGJAM 


To some your presence here today may 
seem a complete answer to many of the ques- 
tions I have placed before you. This crowded 
room could be offered as evidence of the 


prosperous state of the American atomic in- 
dustry. 


But, at this point, I would like to ask some 
questions. 
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Is what we have represented here today 
really industry in the American tradition? 

Is it private, is it enterprise? 

If so, what concrete steps can you point to? 

The commitment of 20,000 kilograms of 
nuclear fuel for atomic power stations abroad 
was made by Government, not by industry. 
Even this can be termed only a diplomatic 
gesture, if not followed soon by steps to 
bring about the constuction of reactors in 
which to burn the earmarked fuel. 

Our atomic equipment manufacturers may 
well feel the pressure of hard times, if left 
to exploit only the domestic atomic power 
program which cannot start real growth until 
around 1965. Our uranium miners and 
processors may suddenly find themselves with 
a depressed market, should military require- 
ments be curtailed. 

An international atomic power demonstra- 
tion program involving construction of 1 
million kilowatts of plant capacity abroad by 
1960 can be an important instrument in in- 
ternational relations—yet still only partially 
relieve the hardships of slow times in our 
atomic industry. 

An international program can, however, 
bring about those legislative and policy 
changes by Government which would permit 
our domestic atomic industry to develop the 
maximum market potential abroad—far 
above this very modest goal of 1 million kilo- 
watts. 

Atomic power will inevitably take its place 
in the front ranks of the economic forces 
of the world. It will take this place much 
sooner, if our American atomic industry 
tackles the job vigorously and without re- 
straint. To instill vigor, to minimize re- 
traint by Government, we must avoid sub- 
sidy. 

The questions that have been put to me are 
indeed questions for you here, and the whole 
atomic industry, to answer. 

And remember that neither the American 
public nor the world at large will tolerate 
superficial answers which have no basis in 
fact or action, 
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The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7886) to amend 
part III of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to 
liberalize the basis for, and increase the 
monthly rates of, disability pension awards. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that no points of order will be raised 
against H. R. 7886 or any of its provi- 
sions, for I would like to see adequate 
benefits provided for both non-service- 
disabled veterans and service-disabled 
veterans. After lengthy deliberation, the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee has seen fit 
to report to the House a single bill carry- 
ing both types of benefits. If we are now 
obliged to put aside the provisions for 
compensation of service-disabled vet- 
erans and wait for a new bill containing 
those provisions, we will be risking delay 
at a critical stage of this session. But, 
if that should be the case, I hope that a 
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second bill can be brought to the House 
with all possible speed. I think that 
practically all are agreed that an in- 
crease in compensation benefits is war- 
ranted, and I certainly hope that we can 
take timely action and be sure of getting 
such an increase this year. 

However, as to title I of the bill, pro- 
viding for non-service-connected pen- 
sions, I think that is the place and this 
is the time to begin to make some distinc- 
tion between veterans of World War I 
and those of later wars in considering 
such benefits. So long as that distinction 
is not made, we are going to continue to 
hear argument against these pensions 
in terms of cost and national policy and 
many other factors which might be de- 
bated endlessly. 

These arguments against such pen- 
sions tend more and more to be based 
on estimates as to what effect the cover- 
age of World War II and Korea veterans 
will have on the pension program. But 
I say there will be time and opportunity 
enough in another Congress to go into 
that matter. Let us not cloud the issue 
of World War I veterans pensions any 
longer. Their case is urgent. Time will 
not wait for them. 

I believe that pensions to veterans of 
World War I are long overdue, and it 
was for that reason I introduced H. R. 
656, which provides for the same pen- 
sions to be granted to World War I vet- 
erans as are granted to the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War. Nearly 40 
years have passed since the close of 
World War I and no general pension leg- 
islation has been passed for veterans of 
World War I. No veteran of four pre- 
vious wars in our history had to wait as 
much as 40 years to see Congress enact 
a pension for him. 

Pensions were granted to the Revolu- 
tionary War veterans 35 years after the 
close of that war; to the Mexican War 
veterans 39 years after the close of that 
war; to the Civil War veterans 24 years 
after the close of that war, and to the 
Spanish-American War veterans 18 
years after that war. 

I.am a veteran of both World Wars I 
and II, but I cannot help contrasting the 
differences in the way the veterans of 
the two wars were treated, after the close 
of each conflict. ‘Those who enter mili- 
tary service in wartime must give up 
their positions or jobs, and when that 
service ends there generally follws a 
period of hardship during which they 
must find employment and readjust to 
civilian life. The Government did very 
little to help the veterans of World War 
I tide themselves over this period of ad- 
justment. 

When they were discharged they were 
given only $60 mustering-out pay. After 
a long struggle, an attempt was made 
to adjust this injustice by giving the 
veterans so-called “adjusted service 
certificates.” ‘The Government ascer- 
tained the amount of mustering-out pay 
that should have been paid to the vet- 
erans at the time of their discharge. An 
increment was added to make up for de- 
lay in payment, and it was determined 
how much paid-up insurance, due in 20 
years, could be bought with each vet- 
eran’s “adjusted service credit.” Each 
veteran was given a certificate for that 
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amount of paid-up insurance. The 
total amount paid under these certifi- 
cates was $3.8 billion, but the expendi- 
ture would only have been about $1.5 
billion if the veterans of World War I 
had been paid this money due them 18 
years before when they were mustered 
out of service, as were the veterans of 
World War II. 

Contrast the difference in the benefits 
given the veterans of World War II. 
They were given mustering-out pay, 
without question, of from $200 to $300 
to each veteran, which cost the Govern- 
ment $4 billion. In addition, they were 
given terminal-leave pay, which cost the 
Government $3.1 billion, and unemploy- 
ment compensation which cost the Gov- 
ernment $3.8 billion. They were also 
given social security credits for the time 
they spent in service. Complete figures 
for the cost of this are not available, 
but it will amount to something over 
$600 million. 

The veterans of World War II were 
also given the GI bill of rights. Under 
this program, they were given educa- 
tion benefits which have cost the Gov- 
ernment to date $15 billion, and these 
veterans were also given guaranteed 
loans to purchase homes or to go into 
business or start farming. Such loans 
totaling $30 billion have already been 
made, and $16 billion of this sum is guar- 
anteed by the Government. Similar 
benefits have been granted to Korean 
war veterans, although in some cases 
they are not as great as those granted 
to the veterans of World War II. 

Excluding disability compensation, 
which is available to the veterans of all 
wars, and aside from the home-loan pro- 
gram which so far has cost compara- 
tively little, the benefits paid to the vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean 
war now total $26.5 billion, and this 
figure will certainly exceed $30 billion 
within 10 years from now. This sum is 
20 times the amount paid to veterans 
of World War I, and per person, the 
benefits paid to the veterans of World 
War II and Korea are 4 times those paid 
to the veterans of World War I. The 
benefits were paid World War II and 
Korea veterans when they left the serv- 
ice, and so were much more beneficial 
to them than if paid to them years later. 

It seems that when it is proposed to 
do anything for the veterans of World 
War I, someone always says the cost will 
be prohibitive. I do not know why there 
is this feeling about World War I vet- 
erans, and why people feel that these 
veterans should be treated so differently 
from the veterans of any other war. 

I have made a rather intensive study 
of the financial and budget aspects of 
this question, and tried to get to the real 
essentials of it without reference to the 
elaborate presentations which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration makes in its usual 
line of opposition. My conclusions were 
given in detail to the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee in my testimony there on 
February 27. I will mention the sub- 
stance of it briefly here. 

Forty-five years after the close of the 
Civil War, when pension costs of that 
conflict probably were at their peak, 
Civil War veterans’ pensions took up 
15.2 percent of the total budget of the 
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Federal Government. But If every vet- 
eran of World War I living today were 
paid a pension of $101 a month at age 
62—as I proposed in H. R. 656—the cost 
would be less than 3 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget. The Civil War pension of 
15 percent of the budget did not break 
up the Treasury then, and I hardly see 
how a World War I pension of 3 percent 
of the budget could bankrupt us now. 

Those Civil War pensions at peak cost 
amounted to one-half of 1 percent of 
the national income. And the World 
War I pensions which I proposed would 
amount to less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the current national income. 

We were paying those Civil War pen- 
sions in 1910 at the same time as pensions 
to veterans of three other conflicts. Vet- 
erans benefits of all types then took 23 
percent of the Federal budget. Today, 
we use only 7.4 percent of the budget to 
pay for veterans’ benefits of every de- 
- Scription. 

All these figures I have presented are 
based on granting World War I pensions 
of $101 a month at age 62, without a 
means test of any kind. But, if we follow 
the idea of H. R. 7886, and set the eligible 
age at 65, and continue the limitation 
on outside income so that fewer would 
qualify, the cost of such a program would 
be much lower than the one of which I 
spoke. And, certainly, if any pension 
less than $101 a month were provided, 
the program’s cost would be far lower 
than my figures—and I think I have 
shown the cost of my own proposal to 
be reasonable. In short, as to World 
War I pensions, the cost argument is no 
argument at all when we look at budget 
history. 

There can be no question about the 
sacrifice that World War I veterans gave 
in their service. More of the population 
remained at home in their civilian pur- 
suits during that war than in any of the 
five other major conflicts in which this 
country has fought. During the Revolu- 
tionary War, 14.2 percent of the popula- 
tion saw military service; 7.4 percent 
served in the War of 1812; 9.7 percent 
of the available population performed 
Federal service during the Civil War; 
11 percent served in World War II; 4.4 
percent served in the Korean conflict. 
But only 4 percent of the population was 
called up for service in World War I. 
Those who served in World War I were 
but a few selected from among the many. 

For the veterans of World War I, the 
sands in the hourglass of time are run- 
ning low. Today, their average life ex- 
pectancy is only 15 years. Of the 4.6 
million who came home when the fight- 
ing in France was done, barely 3 million 
remain. “Taps” has already sounded for 
more than one third of the “Doughboys” 
of 1918. Every passing day, 235 of them 
die. Tomorrow, 235 of them whom we 
could have pensioned today will be dead. 
A year from now, 90,000 more of the boys 
who faced shot, shell and gas in the 
trenches will have gone to Eternity— 
unpensioned and very nearly forgotten. 

I think the arguments of those who 
oppose pensions for World War I vet- 
erans dwindle down to admitting that 
these pensions would be only just and 
’ proper, “but for the cost.” 
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Surely no one would want to say that, 
while these veterans in all fairness are 
deserving of these benefits, we had better 
wait until death has thinned their num- 
bers still more, and start paying them 
pensions when it can be done more 
cheaply. Surely no one would want to 
play such a cold-blooded waiting game 
as that. 

I prefer to believe that all of us will 
recognize now the justice in the proposal 
to pension those veterans, and that we 
will take steps now to do now what ought 
to be done. 

Let the veterans of World War I be 
treated with the same consideration as 
those of the other wars in which our Na- 
tion has fought. Let there be no genera- 
tion of forgotten men among America’s 
veterans, 





Senator John F. Kennedy for Vice 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, may I call 
to the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the Springfield Daily News 
on June 27 headlined “KENNEDY Boom 
Grows,”’ which points up several of the 
recent compliments paid to our esteemed 
junior Senator from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, as the possible Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Vice Presidency. 

One of the tributes came from the 
Republican Governor of Massachusetts, 
the Honorable Christian Herter, who, 
while at the annual Governors’ Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City, said that Senator 
KENNEDY might carry the State for the 
Democratic ticket in November if he 
were the vice presidential candidate. 

The editorial follows: 

KENNEDY Boom Grows 

Gov. Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut, who 
told the Democratic State convention in 
Worcester earlier this month that the party 
should nominate Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY 
of this State for Vice President, disclosed yes- 
terday that he is still working for that ob- 
jective. 

At the annual governors’ conference in At- 
lantic City, Governor Ribicoff said that he 
had written to Adlai Stevenson, leading 
Democratic presidential candidate, on the 
subject, and had discussed it with James A, 
Finnegan, campaign manager for Mt. Steve- 
son. 

Gov. Dennis J. Roberts of Rhode Island 
gave his endorsement to the Connecticut gov- 
ernor’s proposal, and also said that he con- 
sidered Mr. Stevenson as “the best qualified 
man in either party for the presidency.” 

Many newspapers have commented favor- 
ably on this proposal to put Senator KEn- 
NEDY on the Democratic ticket, and the Chi- 
cago Daily Sun-Times this week joined that 
group by presenting a strong, favorable case 
for the Massachusetts Senator. Representa- 
tive Epwarp P. BoLtanp, Democrat, of Spring- 
field, remarked that the editorial reflects the 
feelings of the majority of the citizens of 
Massachusetts, regardless of political part, 
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and he had it reprinted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

However, the highest compliment paid this 
week to Senator KENNEDY came from the Re- 
publican governor of his State, Christian 
A. Herter. He told an Associated Press repre- 
sentative at the governors’ conference yes- 
terday that Senator KenNepy “might possi- 
bly carry the State” for the Democratic 
ticket if he were the vice presidential can- 
didate. 

Governor Herter has made it clear that he 
assumes that President Eisenhower will run 
for reelection, and that the President's popu- 
larity in this State is as great as it was in 
1952. At that time, the Republican na- 
tional ticket received 1,292,325 votes to carry 
the State by a margin of more than 200,000. 
At the same time, Senator KENNEDY was de- 
feating Mr. Eisenhower's right-hand man, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, by 70,000 votes. 

However, Mr. Eisenhower received 80,000 
more votes than did Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Herter now believes that Mr. KENNEDY might 
be able to draw enough votes a5 a vice 
presidential candidate to swing the State. 
To do that Seantor KENNEDY would have to 
switch tents of thousands of votes from the 
popular President to the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate. 

There are many in this State who believe 
that the confidence which the people of 
Massachusetts showed in Mr. KENNEDy 4 years 
ago has been increased by the service he has 
given in the Senate. Governor Herter appar- 
ently shares that belief, for he now says that 
Senator Kennepy “might possibly carry the 
State” for the Democratic ticket in 1956. The 
governor also believes that Senator KEn- 
NEDY’s candidacy would strengthen the ticket 
in Rhode Island, where voters gave Eisen- 
hower a slim 8,000-vote edge in 1952. The 
governor says that Senator KENNEDY “would 
not have the same strength” in other New 
England States. 

Two -Democratic governors in New Eng- 
land have strongly endorsed Senator KEn- 
NEDY, and one Republican governor concedes 
that the Senator’s name on the ticket might 
possibly switch the tens of thousands of 
Massachusetts votes necessary to carry the 
ticket in this State. 

Where he is best known, Senator Ken- 
NEDY is most strongly supported. As his 
reputation grows throughout the Nation, 
he becomes the man who would bring 
strength to the ticket, dignity to the office, 
and service to the country. 





Amend Section 165 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to amend section 
165 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code re- 
lating to the amount deductible for in- 
come tax purposes in the case of losses of 
commercial fruit and nut trees in a ma- 
jor disaster. 

As a direct result of widespread floods 
in December 1955 and January 1956 in 
northern California and elsewhere in 
the Nation, hundreds of commercial fruit 
and nut growers were virtually rendered 
destitute by the destruction of their fruit 
and nut trees, 
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The problem of the orchardist who suf- 
fers a loss to his trees is more serious 
than that of the farmer losing a crop as 
a result of flood. The orchardist who 
loses his trees must wait a minimum of 
4 or 5 years in order to grow new ones 
during which time his source of income is 
destroyed; the farmer may produce a 
bumper crop in the next growing season. 

The method of planting orchards, and 
growing and cultivating the trees does 
not lend itself to a practical solution of 
capitalizing costs, as the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue terms it. Most nut or 
fruit growers are single operators. Or- 
chards are planted periodically in small 
blocks, with the grower doing his own 
work, and naturally there are very few 
costs to capitalize even if it were practi- 
cal to doso. For this simple but cogent 
reason, it is far more equitable and sound 
to measure the grower’s loss by fair 
market values, rather than by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue’s “cost ap- 
proach” method. 

In other words, the fair market ap- 
proach measures the real loss suffered. 
Current provisions of the Revenue Code 
are such that with this real loss pro- 
vided, the grower could get some relief of 
his taxes when it is most sorely needed. 

As things are today, we have the para- 
doxical situation of growers being com- 
pletely wiped out of homes, and liveli- 
hoods, although still faced with a stag- 
gering tax burden. This situation 
cries out for remedy in major flood dis- 
aster areas of the Nation. 





Foreign Aid Does Not Pay Off 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
proceeds to restore the foreign aid funds 
cut by the House, there is a growing feel- 
ing over the Nation that we should tight- 
en up on this aid to the whole world. If 
this sentiment thrives there may be 
trouble when the appropriation bill for 
this so-called mutual security comes up. 

It is likely that the Senate will follow 
the recommendation of the committee 
and restore $715 million of the $1.1 bil- 
lion cut that the House made when that 
body considered the mutual security 
authorization. The Senate has always 
been rather generous where the State De- 
partment was concerned. 

There has been no change in the for- 
eign aid situation. It looks like the 
same silly business that we have in- 
dulged in for years, this attempt to buy 
friends. We look ridiculous when we 


have to be so careful how we beg some 
of these nations to accept our cash. They 
will take our money and then tell us 
that we should drop all barriers against 
Red China and recognize the interna- 
tional outlaws that still hold our citizens 
as prisoners. 
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This is the type of cooperation that 
our billions have bought. The Ameri- 
can taxpayer is asked to dig up more 
billions to continue the deal. In the 
House last week, before passing it, we de- 
bated and argued on a pension bill for 
our veterans. The costs of the measure 
were brought up time and again, and 
there were some touching words about 
the expense that the country would have 
to face. 

We should spend what is proper to 
care for those veterans who suffer from 
service-connected disability, or those vet- 
erans who are past their productive 
years. If we have so much money that 
we can spend it overseas, I would like to 
cut that out and put some of it into 
circulation here at home. Certainly our 
veterans should merit as much consid- 
eration as Tito or Nehru. 

These spending plans, once they are 
started, never seem to end. Back in 
1945 we were to have the Marshall plan 
in operation for 412 years and it was to 
cost only $11 billion. We still have the 
foreign aid going in 1956, and the author- 
izations from July 1, 1945 to June 30, 
1957, if the Senate committee figures are 
retained, will amount to $72,154,816,750. 

We are told that this is smart spend- 
ing; that it has halted the spread of com- 
munism. From 1945, when this program 
began, Soviet Russia has brought 5 mil- 
lion square miles of territory under its 
control, and more than 700 million free 
people suffer oppression and slavery that 
come with the red flag. I would say that 
such a program has failed dismally. The 
idea sounded good, but it did not make 
friends. You have to earn their respect 
and cooperation. 

We know that these billions have not 
checked communism. Congress cannot 
find out how the money is being spent. 
We are told much of it goes for military 
purposes and that is a secret. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is supposed to be 
the watchdog, but it makes little prog- 
ress in running down the way the money 
goes. GAO says that the foreign-aid 
program suffers from “poor planning, 
lack of accountability, poor coordina- 
tion, overestimating the capabilities of 
recipient countries, and overambitious 
programing.” 

If it should come to pass that Congress 
would refuse to appropriate the money 
which has been authorized for this year, 
the foreign aid could go rolling right 
along for quite a while with the money 
still on hand. The request was for $4.9 
billion for this year. During the recent 
debate on the bill, Congress did find out 
that there was $6.8 billion still on hand. 
This was money that had been appro- 
priated and was not spent. The spenders 


got the money faster than the countries - 


could spend it. 

Many people seem concerned about 
the growing idea that our Government 
can provide money for all of us in any 
circumstance or any condition; that all 
we have to do is ask for it. When we 
review the billions that have been spent 
abroad on these questionable programs, 
then I cannot see how anyone can take 
issue with Government spending here 
at home. 
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Jan Paderewski 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, today, June 
29, is the 15th anniversary of the death 
of one of the world’s truly great figures— 
Jan Paderewski, statesman, musician, 
and patriot. It is also the centennial 
year of the birth of Woodrow Wilson, 
who did so much to further the cause 
of a free Poland. The lives of these two 
leaders touched at many points; both 
were passionate advocates of the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination, and 
both dedicated their lives to their re- 
spective countries. 

It is ironic to read in today’s headlines 
of the revolt against Red troops in the 
Polish city of Poznam. For it was in 
this historic city that Jan Paderewski 
dedicated a statute to Woodrow Wilson 
after the end of World WarI. Paderew- 
ski wished to commemorate America’s 
friendship to the new Polish Republic by 
honoring our wartime President. Per- 
haps this one incident illustrates the dif- 
ference between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The Poles honor a 
statute of one of America’s greatest lead- 
ers in Poznam, while for Communist 
Russia they have nothing but hatred 
and armed resistance to her troops. 

It has been said that all humanity pays 
tribute to genius, and the genius of Jan 
Paderewski brought esthetic pleasure to 
millions. But his career has an even 
greater significance. He was an out- 
standing leader in world affairs, and an 
articulate spokesman for his homeland. 

Paderewski was born in the Province 
of Podolia, then a part of Czarist Rus- 
sia, in 1860. From relatively obscure 
origin, he rose to become the Premier of 
Poland and an almost legendary figure 
in the world of music. Paderewski’s 
father played an important role in the 
uprising against Russia in 1863. For his 
Struggle against Russian tyranny the 
elder Paderewski was banished to Siberia 
when his son was less than 3 years old. 
The great musician probably inherited 
his life-long hatred of oppression from 
his father, who was an active leader in 
the cause of liberty. 

Jan Paderewski was a man of deep and 
sincere humility. On his 75th birthday, 
in 1935, he asked the people of Poland 
not to be “bothered” to commerate the 
occasion, but nevertheless hundreds of 
thousands of people throughout the 
world sent their grateful thoughts to him, 
even if they were not always recorded. 
For this man had contributed not only 
his talent, but his fortune, to the cause 
of freedom. It was his lifelong wish to 
see a free and happy Poland before he 
died. 

The signing of the armistice after the 
first World War gave Paderewski the 
opportunity to return to his homeland. 
Czarist Russia had fallen, Germany de- 
feated, and all Europe was in a State of 
chaos. The time had come to press 
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Poland’s claim to freedom from foreign 
domination. On June 26, 1919, Pader- 
ewski accepted the task of forming a 
coalition government, in which ie held 
the dual posts of Premier and Foreign 
Minister. His genius as a statesman be- 
came apparent when, with freedom in 
sight, Poland was torn with internal 
strife. There were numerous factions, 
each fighting for political control of 
Poland, and it was his duty to bring a 
measure of peace to his homeland. 

Paderewski became a world figure at 
the Versailles Peace Conference, where 
he ably represented his country. He 
argued for Polish territorial claims on 
the basis of the principles set forth in 
President Wilson’s 14 points. The re- 
sult of his negotiations was the estab- 
lishment of the Polish Corridor, with 
Danzig as a free city of Europe. Pader- 
ewski obtained German and Austrian 
recognition of the new Poland and 
achieved a friendly relationship with 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, and other Euro- 
pean nations born of the war. Pader- 
ewski eventually resigned as Premier of 
Poland and came to the United States, 
where he began a series of concerts 
that added to his world fame. 

Paderewski’s generosity, almost to the 
point of folly, has become well known 
throughout the world. He gave vast 
sums of money to help relieve the suffer- 
ing of the people of Europe during World 
War I, and turned over his great estate 
on Lake Geneva, in Switzerland, to vic- 
tims of the war. It has been said that 
before leaving Europe for the United 
States in 1930, he had given away most 
of his fortune. The true extent of his 
generosity, both in spirit and money, will 
never be known. 

Americans, and indeed all the people 
of the free world, will never forget the 
contribution to the cause of freedom 
made by this musician, patriot and 
statesman. The prayers of millions for 
world peace will someday be rea'ized, 
largely because of the groundwork laid 
by such giants as an Paderewski. 





Polish Workers’ Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


* OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the spontaneous uprising of 
Polish workers in the city of Poznan on 
the eve of the 15th anniversary of the 
death of the great Polish patriot, Ig- 
nace Jan Paderewski» is an inspiring 
example of the courage and determina- 
tion of the Polish people to regain their 
birthright of freedom. 

Eyewitness reports from western ob- 
servers attending the industrial fair in 
Poznan confirmed the heroic demonstra- 
tions protesting working conditions, lack 
of food, and poor living standards. The 
revolting Polish workers attacked Com- 
munist headquarters and government 
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buildings and clashed with tanks and 
troops, according to these reports. 

The Polish uprising comes 3 years 
after the revolt of German workers in 
East Berlin and again shows the willing- 
ness of these patriots to lay down their 
lives for freedom. It is dramatic proof 
that the people behind the Iron Curtain 
have not succumbed to the evil forces 
of totalitarianism and tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, by their courage and 
daring, these Polish patriots have again 
shown the world that the spirit of free- 
dom never dies in the hearts and minds 
of the Polish people. As so many times 
in their history, the Poles have once more 
proved that the spark of human freedom 
can never be extinguished. They have 
given hope to the world that the day will 
come when that spark will burst into a 
flame and Poland will again take its 
place in the front ranks of the free na- 
tions of the world. 





Do We Trade or Do We Stop Trade? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many words spoken and writ- 
ten on the subject of our foreign trade 
policy. The issue of protection versus 
growing trade has occupied the attention 
of Congress and the public since the 
founding of the Republic. We do not 
approach the subject today with much 
that is new or original. But old truths 
are durable ones and, what is more, they 
are constantly illuminated by events. 
One such truism, as the New York 
Journal of Commerce points out, is that 
“protectionism generates protectionism.” 
In an editorial on June 13 entitled “Home 
To Roost,” the Journal of Commerce 
addresses itself to the administration’s 
negative policy on watch imports from 
Switzerland. Pointing out that the July 
1954 decision to raise the tariff on Swiss 
watch movements by 50 percent has only 
served to complicate an already compli- 
cated situation, the editorial notes that 
the pressures for protection against im- 
ports have only increased. “We stand 
by our earlier prediction that the trou- 
bles the administration set for itself in 
raising the watch tariff 2 years ago have 
only just begun,” the editorial observes. 
This is undoubtedly the case and the bet- 
ter course—in the interest of our nation- 
al trade policy, our foreign relations, and 
the American consumer—would be to 
recognize the 1954 decision as a mistake 
and rescind that action. Fortunately, 
the 1954 decision is now under review by 
the Tariff Commission and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. These agencies 
will, in due course, make their recom- 
mendations to the President. We can 
only hope that the wisdom of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce editorial will be com- 
pelling to the policymakers and that they 
will have the courage to recognize the 
mistake made in 1954 and will urge that 
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the watch duties be restored to their 
previous level. The complete editorial 
is as follows: 

Home To Roost 


Although the administration is preparing 
to institute a new round of tariff cuts, fol- 
lowing the negotiations in Geneva, it is still 
faced with difficulties in holding the line on 
cuts already made, especially where protec- 
tionists have succeeded in making a break 
in that line via the issue of defense essen- 
tiality. 

This was made plain last week by Albert 
L. Reeves, general counsel of the Clock and 
Watch Manufacturers Association of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Reeves told the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee a plea for higher tariff 
rates on nonjeweled watches is imminent. 

He says it has been made inevitable by 
a heavy increase in fmports “in the O-1 
jewel clasification,” an increase which, in 
turn, is in good part the product of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's decision to raise tariffs 
on the more expensive jeweled watches by 
50 percent in July 1954. By making it more 
difficult to market multiple-jeweled watches 
in the United States of America, this action 
naturally encouraged overseas producers to 
concentrate on types against which the 
higher tariff rates were not applicable. The 
makers of pin-lever watches are now feeling 
the squeeze and want help. The chickens 
are coming home to roost. 

This is a perfectly logical development. 
As we have pointed out repeatedly in these 
columns, there is only one way in which 
protection can be given to domestic pro- 
ducers via higher tariffs and import quotas. 
It can only be given at the expense of other 
groups of producers. 

The watch case illustrates plainly enough 
that United States manufacturers of pin- 
lever watches have had to pay some of the 
cost of the protection given jeweled watch 
manufacturers 2 years ago. But that is only 
a small part of the story. What is equally 
true, but more difficult to demonstrate in 
specific cases, is that the cost falls most 
heavily on other groups of United States 
producers who are alert enough and efficient 
enough to compete not only in their home 
markets without excessive protection, but in 
foreign markets where they must slug it out 
toe to toe with their overseas competitors. 

Every time the Government sets up arti- 
ficial trade barriers to “protect” a group of 
domestic producers unable to meet foreign 
competition in their home markets, these 
efficient producers are obliged to foot the 
bill. Because their overseas markets can- 
not sell as much here, they cannot buy as 
much. The efficient are thus penalized to 
protect those who are less so. 

How is the Government to handle the new 
turn the watch case is taking? It is facing 
something of a dilemma. 

Like the complainants in the United States 
jeweled watch industry (consisting mainly 
of four companies), the manufacturers of 
pin-lever watches appear to be paving the 
way for an appeal for protection based not 
so much on the Tariff Act’s escape clause as 
on the issue of defense essentiality, which is 
what turned the trick for the jeweled watch 
industry in 1954, after all else had failed. 

The jeweled watch industry’s claim to de- 
fense essentiality was a debatable claim at 
best, and we do not know whether the Clock 
and Watch Manufacturers Association will 
be able to come up with anything more con- 
vincing. But suppose it does. What then? 

A higher tariff on O-1 jewel watches and/or 
clocks can be made to sound reasonable, 
inasmuch as it is something the jeweled 
watch industry already enjoys. Perhaps it 
is not altogether fair that one section of 
the industry should have it and another 
should not. 

But, all other things being equal, 1s it 
not highly probable that the effect of a sharp 
tariff increase on the less expensive time- 
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pieces would be to reverse the trend of the 
past 2 years and tend to shift the main im- 
port pressure back on the jeweled watch in- 
dustry? Will not this, in turn, spur more 
demands for protection in that sector? 

Interestingly enough, the jeweled watch 
industry has already indicated that it is far 
from satisfied with the protection it is now 
accorded, despite the big tariff increase of 
1954. It wants more protection, and a good 
deal more. 

So there is still another point to be con- 
sidered. If both the jeweled and nonjeweled 
sectors of the watch and clock industry are 
given more protection, the reverberations 
will merely spread further. If the protec- 
tion is great enough to block imports of 
timepieces in large measure, foreign manu- 
facturers will have two choices. Either they 
will have to spread out into other fields— 
in which case other groups of United States 
producers will want more protection—or fail- 
ing to earn dollars here, they will cut their 
United States buying proportionately, throw- 
ing the whole burden back on the efficient 
producers of this country. 

There is a moral to all this. It is that 
protectionism generates protectionism. It is 
something more easily started than con- 
trolled, once it gets underway. 

This was the real danger in the President’s 
decision to raise the watch tariff, not the 
size of the increase in the going rate. And 
this was, and is, the real danger in the 
resort to the doctrine of defense essentiality 
as an excuse for a tariff increase in circum- 
stances in which the pertinent facts were 
something less than convincing. 

But having granted the increase to the 
jeweled watch industry, the administration 
may not find it easy to deny the same right 
to the nonjeweled sector. If this is the 
case, where, then, will it be able to stop 
at all? We stand by our earlier prediction 
that the troubles the administration set for 
itself in raising the watch tariff 2 years ago 
have only just begun. 





The 15th Anniversary of the Death of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow, June 30, will mark the 15th 
anniversary of the death of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, Polish composer and pian= 
ist, statesman and a foremost cham- 
pion of freedom and democratic ideals. 
This is a most appropriate occasion to 
remember not only the profound works 
of the immortal Paderewski, but also to 
extend our sympathy to the millions of 
Polish Americans in the United States 
and the Poles throughout the world who 
have been persecuted for their belief in 
the same ideals for which Paderewski 
fought so hard. 

Paderewski was born in Poland in the 
year 1860, and at a very early age made 
manifest his great talents in music. 
As he continued his career as an artist 
and composer, he received increasing ac- 
claim throughout the world, and in 1891 
made his first American appearance at a 
recital in New York City. This, of 
course, was only the beginning of a 
career in this country that was to bring 


him closer to the heart of every Ameri- 
can. 

But Paderewski’s contributions in the 
field of music were not his only ones— 
not by any means. He received in- 
numerable honors for his statesmanship 
and to thousands of people he is still a 
symbol of liberty. It is significant to 
note in this centennial year of the birth 
of Woodrow Wilson, that it was largely 
due to Paderewski that the 13th of Wil- 
son’s 14 points was devoted to the res- 
toration of a free and independent Po- 
land. After the people of Poland as- 
serted their independence according to 
the principle of national self-determina- 
tion, Paderewski was the first Premier of 
the Polish Republic in 1919. 

We all remember with sadness that the 
freedom gained by Poland after the First 
World War was short lived and the land 
of Poland was again take over by a total- 
itarian aggressor. But the independent 
spirit of the Poles still prevails today 
and I am sure that none of the Polish 
people will ever forget the last words of 
Paderewski, which were “Poland will 
rise again.” 

This could not be manifest more 
clearly than by the protest of the Polish 
workers yesterday against the dominat- 
ing rule of the Communist when thou- 
sands of Polish workers revolted against 
their undemocratic rulers. 





Effects of United States Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following article from the 
June 27 edition of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star by Dorothy Thompson en- 
titled “Effects of United States Foreign 
Aid”: 

EFFECTS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN AID— 
MONETARY GIFTS SEEN SOCIALIZING EARN- 
INGS OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The forthcoming election would be more 
interesting if any issues of substance were 
involved. If there were a real opposition 
party, for instance, it would attack the pro- 
gram of foreign aid, both in theory and 
practice. But although the Democrats are 
denouncing obvious failures in the foreign 
field, they never get to grips with what is 
fundamentally wrong with policies that, in 
fact, they initiated. 

Governor Harriman recently accused the 
Eisenhower administration’s foreign-aid pro- 
gram of being “inept, bullying, and regard- 
less of the interests of other countries.” 
But he did not analyze the reasons, nor 
advocate retrenchment, nor suggest that it 
might be well for the American Government 
to consider the interests of the American 
people. 

On the contrary, under a Democratic ad- 
ministration they can expect more of the 
same thing. 

In the past 10 years the American people 
have put up $655 billion for aid to all and 
sundry, while our own national debt still 
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equals the combined national debts of all 
the other nations of the world. Spruille 
Braden, in the last human events, estimated 
that $55 billion is equal to the total assessed 
valuation of all the property of America’s 
13 largest cities. 

Today the biggest single item in nearly 
every family’s budget is for direct and indi- 
rect taxes. In addition to the Federal debt, 
every American, it has been estimated, is 
personally indebted for some $3,000. He 
can’t pay his private debts because the Gov- 
ernment takes a minimum of 20 percent of 
every net dollar. 

This program of universal giveaway is ac- 
complishing the following things: 

It is socializing on an international scale 
a large proportion of American earnings 
from private enterprise, and thus promoting 
world socialism. 

By encouraging the idea of getting some- 
thing for nothing, it is undermining the vol- 
untary export of private American capital 
for long-range investment in expectation of 
fair earnings. 

Since the Russians have begun competing, 
it is argued that we must outbid them, thus 
issuing a universal invitation to blackmail. 

Premier Nasser of Egypt, having received a 
rather vague offer to build the Aswan Dam 
from Russian Foreign Minister Shepilov on 
his recent visit to Cairo, promptly approaches 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for the total capital. If we 
are out to top every Soviet bid, we offer the 
Soviets a means of promoting American 
bankruptcy. 

The foreign-aid program with no strings 
attached violates every principle of contract 
and, therefore, of mutual honor and respect. 

It binds us to foreign personalities and par- 
ties in power and alienates those who seek to 
succeed them. That is the real background 
of our troubles in Iceland; and sometimes we 
have put money into the pockets of knaves— 
Peron, of Argentina, for example. 

By speeding up the industrial revolution 
in backward countries, we are creating new 
social strains for the Communists to exploit. 

The underlying theory is contrary to all 
experience. 

It is that one can buy friendship and re- 
spect. These are never for sale by the self- 
respecting, and nations, like individuals, 
don't stay bought. They continuously raise 
the price. 

Another false theory is that communism is 
“the result of misery, hunger, and disease,” 
and that if living standards are raised, people 
become good “democrats,” and affectionate 
to their beneficiaries. What nonsense. 

Among primitive peoples, radical move- 
ments result from exaggerated hopes insuffi- 
ciently fulfilled. If improved living stand- 
ards were the criterion, the Indonesians 
should adore the Dutch, and the north Af- 
ricans the French. Instead the revolts 
against the imperialists are usually led by 
the men educated by the imperialists. 

The example of America herself is what has 
hitherto attracted the world, not the huge 
bureaucracy of experts who now have a vest- 
ed interest in billion-dollar giveaways. 

Nothing is pleasanter, of course, than to 
spend other people’s money. 





Let Us Keep Up the Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
American citizens are in peril through no 
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fault of their own it is the duty of our 
Government to rescue them. 

I ask, what has our Secretary of State 
done to cause the release by Red China 
of the 13 Americans held prisoner these 
many years? 

Their release was promised by Red 
China last September 1955. They are 
businessmen and Protestant and Cath- 
olic missionaries. It is high time our 
Government did something about them. 





The “Victory” of Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of June 28, 1956: 


THE “Victory” or DULLES—A CRITIQUE ON HIs 
View THAT West SPuRRED Reps’ WOES AND 
Hts GLOATING OVER DISCORD 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 27.—Secretary of State 
Dulles came into his news conference today 
full of bounce and confidence. The State 
Department theatre was wired for sound; 
TV cameras and lights, Voice of America 
microphones‘ and wire recorders were all 
over the place, and it was clear something 
special was going on. 

The Secretary of State was, in effect, cele- 
brating a victory. He had taken a chance 
on making public the text of the anti-Stalin 
speech by Nikita E. Khrushchev. The gam- 
ble had paid off in howls of protest against 
Mr. Khrushchev by Communist Party lead- 
ers all over the world, and Mr. Dulles was 
now clearly “seizing the initiative.” 

The Secretary was like a military com- 
mander suddenly perceiving a crack in the 
enemy's line. He identified it with a whoop 
and ordered a general offensive. 

On the field of battle, this would have 
been standard practice, but whether it was 
good diplomacy, propaganda, and psycho- 
logical warfare is another matter. And by 
this évening it was being widely debated in 
the capital. 

Mr. Dulles’ objective was perfectly clear. 
He saw Palmiro Togliatti and Pietro Nenni, 
the Moscow stooges in Italy, criticizing Mr. 
Khrushchev and identifying the Soviet Com- 
munist leader with Stalin’s crimes. He saw 
the same thing going on among the Com- 
munist parties in France, Britain, East Ger- 
many, and New York, and he wished to en- 
courage these centrifugal forces within the 
Communist world. 


DULLES SEEKS COMMUNIST RIFT 


His aim was to get the Communist par- 
ties outside the Soviet Union to break away, 
to demand more and more freedom of ex- 
pression and action. And he wants these 
same things to happen in the Communist 
satellites and in the Soviet Union itself. 


Whether Mr. Dulles encourages these de- 
velopments by gloating over them, however, 
is the point at issue. And he was visibly 
gloating today. He announced, in a formal 
statement, that “international communism 
is in a state of perplexity.” He called the 
anti-Khrushchev criticisms of Signor Togli- 
atti, M. Thorez, and the other Communists 
a “revolt.” He taunted the Communists for 
not having had any “recent victories,” and 
he contended that this was due to the 
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“unity and combined strength” of the free 
world, 
PART PLAYED BY DULLES 

All this is fairly true. The Communists 
are clearly in a state of disarray over the 
inner relationships of the national Commu- 
nist parties to Moscow. It also is true that 
Mr. Dulles personally helped spark this pres- 
ent Communist controversy by taking the 
unusual action of releasing the private 
speech of the political head of another gov- 
ernment. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult for well-in- 
formed Soviet experts here to see how Mr. 
Dulles expects to deepen and widen the 
breach in the Communist world by proclaim- 
ing publicly that these divisions jeopardize 
the unity and success of the whole Commu- 
nist movement. 

He is opposed to “the iron discipline and 
brutal terrorism Stalin employed,” but said 
today communism had great difficulty in 
being an effective instrument of cold war 
without such discipline. 

He wants Signor Togliatti, M. Thorez, and 
the other national Communist leaders to go 
on defyigg Mr. Khrushchev, but advertised 
these gestures of defiance as a victory for 
the West. 

Thus, there was strong feeling here to- 
night that the Secretary of State was un- 
consciously discouraging the very objectives 
he sought, and inadvertently handling Mr. 
Khrushchev a powerful argument for restor- 
ing discipline among the Communist leaders 
in Rome, London, Paris, and New York. 

Mr. Dulles was more adroit today in his 
handling of Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. He 
didn’t say that Marshal Tito’s defiance of 
Stalin had weakened the Communist struc- 
ture, nor did he condemn the Yugoslav 
President for going to Moscow and making 
up with Mr. Khrushchev. He praised the 
courage of Marshal Tito and thus encour- 
aged the development of Titoism, which is 
now a main objective of State Department 
policy. 

GAIN FOR DULLES IS SEEN 

On balance, too, he probably made domes- 
tic political gains with his line today—and 
this may explain his eagerness to take credit 
for the difficulties of the Communist parties. 

It is a long time since Mr. Dulles has had 
any victories to claim. He has been under 
constant attack on Capitol Hill for weeks. 
Consequently, he chose today to let the TV 
cameras into his news conference for the 
first time, and he took full advantage of the 
publicity opportunities provided by his dra- 
matic statement. 

Maybe he was right in this, as he proved 
to be right, despite the contrary views of his 
critics, about publishing the Khrushchev 
speech as a State Department document. But 
many observers here do not think so. 

“This is, above all, a time for the free 
world to remain strong in their unity,” he 
said. “It is a moment of particular impor- 
tance.” 

Everybody agrees with this, but many here 
believe it also is a moment when the deep 
divisions within the Communist Party are 
more likely to be encouraged by silence than 
by jubilant pronouncements in the State De- 
partment. 





My War With the Mob 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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should like to include the third in a series 

of articles by Victor Riesel which ap- 

peared in the Washington Evening Star 

of June 28, 1956, entitled “My War With 

the Mob”: 

My War WITH THE MoB—RACKETS “TAKE” 
ESTIMATED AT $1 BILLION FROM UNIONISTS 
TERRORIZED BY GOONS 


(By Victor Riesel) 


From Maine to California, from the sub- 
urbs of Detroit to the Everglades outside 
Miami, at least 200 union officials have been 
murdered in the past 20 years by the crime 
cartel operating inside labor. 

It is literally impossible to calculate the 
number of bombings, beatings, knifings, 
dynamitings, feet burnings, chain floggings 
and shotgunnings of union men by the 
troops of the mob. 

Arms and legs have been broken. Boiling 
water has scalded men. Stench bombs 
have emptied theaters and restaurants and 
ruined food and dress shipments. 

The most prominent labor men attacked 
were the Reuther brothers, Walter and Vic- 
tor. Each was shotgunned. Walter's life 
was saved only because a ringing telephone 
caused him to turn sideways at the very split 
second that the two-barreled gun went off. 
His right hand is still semiparalyzed as a 
result of that attack. The other Reuther 
brother survived a shotgun blast in the 
face but lost one eye. Both are still under 
constant bodyguard. 


FEW CASES SOLVED 


Despite the fact that these cases of murder 
and violence have been so numerous and 
different that it would take.a Univac to 
assort them, few have been solved. 


The thugs who shot or killed 56 union offi- 
cials in St. Louis over the past 20 years are 
still free if they haven’t died of natural 
causes. 

No one has ever been taken in for the 
murder of such union officials as Norman 
Redwood of the Sandhogs, Tommy Lewis of 
the Building Service Employees, Johnny 
Acropolis of the Teamsters, Will Lurye of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and a string of others. 


THIRTY-FIVE SLAIN ON WATERFRONT 


Some 35 men have been killed on the New 
York waterfront alone. There have been 
few solutions, arrests or convictions. 


This isn’t confined just to the Northeast. 
A Negro official of the laundry workers union 
was taken out in the Florida Everglades. He 
was shot and rocks were bounced on his 
head. 


Joe De Sylva of the Los Angeles retail clerks 
had a brick and steel reinforced front on his 
union headquarters as a guard against dyna- 
miting. Los Angeels detectives have told 
me of liquor stores being hit by heavy cans 
hurled by union men. 

In Hermosa Beach, Calif., a business agent 
for the Reinforced Iron Workers Union, 
Bruce Dexter Parkhurst, was shot in the back 
by Chicago-type mobsters who escaped in a 
fast car. 

Cross country in Hialeah, Fla., a late aide 
of the late Al Capone, Max Caldwell, brutally 
beat a member of the carpenters union be- 
cause the carpenters were taking the lead in 
driving Caldwell out of the Central Labor 
Union. Caldwell earned his star in the un- 
derworld by stealing $900,000 from a retail 
clerks union and kicking women down the 
stairs when they complained. 


PAID ASSASSIN SEIZED 


A brazen murder attempt was made against 
crusading Paul Hall, leader of the Seafarers’ 
International Union. The police acci- 
dentally picked up a suspicious looking car 
nearing Hall’s New Jersey home. In it was 
&@ man with a shotgun. He confessed he 
had been paid to knock off Hall because of 
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the union leader's fight to clean the goons 
off the waterfront. 

But even this horrendous record does not 
reflect the terror which rides the shoulders 
of hundreds of thousands of union members. 
On the waterfront, for example, the long- 
shoremen have had to buy tickets for func- 
tions which never took place and for boat 
rides on nonexistent vessels. They’ve had 
to borrow money whether they neded it or 
not—at usurious rates from union officials. 

On Long Island, members of the operating 
engineers had to buy up to $20 worth of 
liquor a month from the bar owned by union 
owner William De Koning, Sr. No drinks, 
on jobs. De Koning was finally jailed for 
extorting hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Union Officials have taken out bank loans 
and job seekers have had to pay the install- 
ments in cash before they got on the job list. 
Employers—and members—have been forced 
to donate heavily for testimonial “gifts’’ for 
union officials—sometimes totaling up to 
$50,000. 

OFF-HOUR WORK “DONATIONS” 

Thousands of skilled workers have had to 
fo out to the suburban estates of their union 
chiefs to contribute off-hour and weekend 
work building annexes, repairing homes, 
putting up stables for thoroughbreds and 
waiting personally on the big boss—if they 
wanted to work the next week. 

Literally millions of workers went through 
the war breaking their backs at high speed 
skilled work to turn out weapons for our 
country—and yet were never permitted real 
rights in the union to which they paid dues. 
These were, and still are, known as permit 
men. They paid upward of a dollar a day 
to get a card. Even today, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of class B union members 
who pay dues but can’t vote or sit in on 
meetings or even address their union officials. 

These are no petty rackets. They bring 
the mob upwards of a billion dollars—a figure 
I get just by totalling data put together by 
various investigating committees. 

What these racketeers fear most is the 
epotlight of publicity. It is bitter to realize 
that all the glare into the snakepit has not 
yet moved the public. 





Spirit of Independence Inspired by Pade- 
rewski Burns Anew in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on the eve 
of the 15th anniversary of the death of 
the great Polish patriot, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski—so well known in America 
that we considered him one of us—it is 
encouraging and gratifying to witness 
the rekindling of the fire of liberty and 
freedom so well fed by him through his 
lifetime. 

The inspiration Paderewski gave the 
Polish people is still nurtured in their 
hearts and the smoldering embers of 
their national patriotism today are 
bursting into full flame—threatening to 
engulf the Communist tyrants who have 
enslaved their Christian land for the 
past decade. In these efforts the Polish 
people have the sincere support of the 
entire free world. Here in the United 
States the prayers of millions are with 
them in their struggle. 

Paderewski, world renowned composer 
and pianist, became the first Premier 


of the Polish Republic in 1919 after the 
people of Poland asserted their inde- 
pendence according to the principle of 
national self-determination embodied in 
the famous 14 points promulgated by 
President Woodrow Wilson. It was most 
fitting that this new blow for liberty be- 
ing struck by Polish patriots should come 
on the 15th anniversary of Paderewski’s 
death. 





Cyprus: A Job for NATO? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have been distressed by the tragic failure 
of British policy on Cyprus. Not only 
have our feelings for the rights of the 
Cypriots been offended, but it has pro- 
duced unnecessary strife between the 
members of NATO alliance—Greece, 
Turkey, and Britain. 

This week the Honorable Denis Healey, 
a leading foreign affairs spokesman for 
the British Labor Party, had an article 
published in this country in which he 
voiced the conviction that the best hope 
now for a solution of this knotty prob- 
lem rests with the NATO council. This 
is a hopeful idea. It might well serve 
as a point of departure for the “three 
wise men” who, we are told, are now 
searching for the appropriate role for a 
new, enlarged NATO organization. 

Mr. Healey’s challenging article is 
printed below: 

Wuy NATO Must END THE Cyprus DILEMMA 
(By Dennis Healey) 

British policy on Cyprus faces total col- 
lapse. And, as things are, the West as a 
whole will be deeply involved in the tragic 
consequences of Prime Minister Eden’s blun- 
ders. Failing a dramatic reversal in British 
policy, the situation can be saved only if the 
western alliance takes a collective initia- 
tive in the near future. 

At present, Field Marshal Sir John Hard- 
ing is making an all-out effort to kill ter- 
rorism on the island by force. Twenty thou- 
sand British troops—the majority young na- 
tional service draftees—are trying to catch 
a hard core of EOKA terrorists who may 
number no more than 100. In the last 12 
months, only a handful of this hard core 
have been put out of action. But the re- 
pressive measures by which Harding has 
tried to match the EOKA’s intimidation of 
the Greek Cypriote population have pro- 
vided many times that number of recruits 
for terrorism. 

The military authorities complain that 
their task will be impossible unless the 
Cypriotes themselves collaborate. However, 
the policy of collective punishment, curfew 
and forcible searches has reduced even once- 
friendly Cypriotes to mutinous silence. By 
exiling Archbishop Makarios, Eden removed 
the only Cypriote through whom he could 
seek a political solution; worse still, he put 
Makarios in a position where he could be a 
martyr without personal suffering and could 
recommend intransigence without personal 
risk. 

It is now admitted even by official circles 
that, unless EOKA can be stamped out by 
next fall, the cost of continuing operations 
on the island will be out of proportion to 
the latter’s military value as a base. More- 
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over, if once the Greek and Turkish popu- 
lations come to blows and the British troops 
have to assume police duties as well as nunt- 
ing the terrorists, another 20,000 soldiers will 
be required and the operation will lose all 
military sense. Thus, at any moment Eden's 
Chiefs of Staff may rebel against his policy. 

This is, if he has a policy. For both the 
Officials and the journalists who have been 
on Cyprus during the last 12 months agree 
that the political problem centers on the 
one issue Eden still absolutely refuses to 
discuss: sovereignty. Proposals for con- 
stitutional reform or economic development 
are totally irrelevant to a political solution. 
Unless Britain can satisfy the 400,000 Greek 
Cypriotes of his readiness to consider Enosis 
or union with Greece, the causes of the pres- 
ent disorders will remain, whatever happens 
to the EOKA. 

Until recently, Eden’s excuse for rejecting 
Enosis out of hand was Turkish opposition. 
Indeed, he has done nearly everything pos- 
sible to encourage and exacerbate Turkey’s 
intransigence. Yet, although Turkey now 
presents a far more difficult obstacle than 
she did 3 years ago, neither her interests 
nor her feelings are yet so deeply engaged 
as to make compromise impossible. Apart 
from natural reluctance to see what was for 
centuries a Turkish possession pass into the 
hands of a traditional rival, Turkey's op- 
position to Enosis spring from fears for the 
future of the 100,000 Turkish Cypriotes if 
Britain is no longer in a position to protect 
their minority rights. But this is an issue 
on which negotiations could certainly pro- 
duce solutions. : 

It is often argued in Britain that Turkey 
also fears for her security if this island, 
40 miles off her southern coast, falls into 
unfriendly hands. Yet, the fact is that since 
Turkey surrendered her other offshore islands 
to Greece after World War I, Greek-Turkish 
relations have been better than ever before 
in history. Allied to Turkcy in both NATO 
and the Balkan Pact, Greece could not have 
been conceived as a potential enemy until 
her relations with Turkey were poisoned by 
Britain’s refusal to consider Enosis. 

Indeed, one of the most dangerous prod- 
ucts of Eden’s Cyprus policy has been the 
conversion of Greece from a stalwart ally of 
Britain into something like an angry neu- 
tral. Just when it looked as if Greek de- 
mocracy was firmly established after the 
long agony of the civil war, Cyprus gave 
the extremists of both left and right an ideal 
issue on which to combine. Not only the 
Communists, but also the wartime collabora- 
tors, are now making a comeback. 

All this presents terrifying dangers if 
Britain continues her present policy until 
it finally breaks down. The collapse of 
Eden’s Cyprus policy is bound to produce a 
major crisis in the British Government. In 
such a situation, it is easy to see the Prime 
Minister imitating Ernest Bevin’s behavior 
in Palestine. He might well order the evac- 
uation of British troops and leave the 2 com- 
munities to fight it out. If communal fight- 
ing begins on the island, Greece and Turkey 
are likely to be drawn in directly and full- 
scale war between them becomes a possi- 
bility. It will then be far too late for any- 
one else to intervene successfully. 

There are some signs that Eden, aware at 
last of the catastrophe toward which he is 
racing, is having second thoughts. After 
refusing for nearly 3 years to permit discus- 
sion of Cyprus with any foreign government, 
on the ground that it was a matter of British 
domestic concern, he made a speech at Nor- 
wich on June 3 in which he at last admitted 
that Cyprus was not a colonial question or 
one between Britain and Greece alone, but 
was international. Unfortunately, in the 
next breath he said that Britain must have 
Cyprus as a national base in order to protect 
her oil supplies in the Middle East. 

Yet, he has now conceded the essential 
point. Cyprus is a question for the entire 
western alliance. Indeed, Eden’s insistence 
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on Britain’s oil interests reinforces this 
point. For every member of NATO depends 
no less than Britain on Middle Eastern oil— 
some, like Italy, even more. The United 
States, Holland, and France also have the 
same financial interest in the oil as does 
Britain. Thus, if military force is needed to 
protect Middle Eastern oil, the other mem- 
bers of NATO have the same interest and 
obligation as Britain to provide it.° 

Moreover, it is difficult to conceive of cir- 
cumstances in which Britain could use force 
to protect her interests in the Middle East 
except as part of an alliance. She did not 
use force in Iran in 1951, in Egypt in 1952, 
or in Jordan in 1956. It has become obvious 
that she will not use force to implement the 
Tripartite Declaration on Palestine unless 
her cosignatories, America and France, 
agree to join her. Of all issues, Middle East- 
ern oil is the one on which Britain could 
least afford to use military force without sup- 
port from her allies. In any case, it has 
become obvious that, unless Britain can ob- 
tain local consent for keeping a base on 
Cyprus, the cost of keeping it by force will 
exceed its military value. There is now no 
way of winning that consent except through 
NATO. 

All parties to the Cyprus dispute are mem- 
bers of NATO. Ali have in the last month 
asserted their belief that the alliance should 
deal with political disputes among its mem- 
bers. Unless NATC addresses itself to the 
Cyprus problem, Lester Pearson might as well 
abandon his search for new fields of NATO 
activity. In fact, NATO’s future depends as 
much on a solution of the Cyprus problem 
as a Cyprus solution depends on NATO. 

The great advantage of NATO over any 
ad hoc framework for a Cyprus settiement is 
that, representing a wider community of na- 
tions with broader interests, it can help all 
the governments concerned to save face when 
they have to compromise. This is as impor- 
tant for Britain as it is for Greece and Tur- 
key. Moreover, NATO is ideally suited to 
find a satisfactory formula for the strategic 
interests of both Britain and Turkey on the 
island. Whether the base which emerged 
from negotiation was a British-leased base or 
a collective NATO base, the treaty which 
established it could define the conditions of 
its use in war so as to satisfy the needs of 
Middle Eastern strategy. 

With Western strategic interests guaran- 
teed by NATO, the remaining problem would 
be to find a compromise between the political 
demands of Greece and Turkey. Though 
this is becoming more difficult every day, it 
is doubtful that the problem even now is as 
formidable as that which faced Western 
diplomacy in persuading Yugoslavia and 
Italy to agree about Trieste. And in this 
case, provided all the NATO powers cooper- 
ate, compensation might well be found to 
ease the smart of the less fortunate party. 

The longer NATO waits, the more difficult 
its ultimate intervention will become. Few 
in Britain believe that the collapse of Eden's 
policy can be postponed for more than a few 
months. Yet, his subservience to the Tory 

inosaurs is now so complete that he will not 
find the courage to change course unless he 
is under effective outside counterpressure. 





Dr. Samuel Paul Capen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of Dr. Samuel P. Capen, former 
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chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
a great record has been indelibly written. 

It was my distinct honor and pleasure 
to attend the University of Buffalo under 
Dr. Capen’s leadership. 

Dr. Capen’s record is one that should 
have the attention of this body, and it 
is best expressed in an article by Mildred 
Spencer which appeared in the Buffalo 
Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

FIGHTER FOR Democracy: Dr. CaPEN STANCH 
CHAMPION OF AMERICAN FREEDOMS 
(By Mildred Spencer) 


“Mankind has a right to be free—and a 
concomitant obligation to protect that free- 
dom, whatever the personal cost.” 

So Dr. Samuel Paul Capen believed, and so 
he lived. He stated his passionate convic- 
tions to students and faculty on many occa- 
sions, and before distinguished educational 
bodies. His firm stand made the University 
of Buffalo a beacon of academic freedom in 
troublous times when forces were at large 
which threatened to destroy some of this 
country's basic freedoms. 

The chancellor sensed the threat to in- 
tellectual freedom as early as 1935. Then, 
in Easton, Pa., he told a conference of trus- 
tees of colleges and universities how he felt 
about repressive tactics by which some 
would check the utterances of unorthodox 
or unpopular beliefs by faculty or students. 

Academic freedom, he pointed out, implies 
that “teachers are free to investigate any 
subject, no matter how much it may be 
hedged by taboos; to make Known their 
findings in classrooms or elsewhere, to differ 
with their colleagues and present the 
grounds of their difference; to take part as 
citizens in any public controversy; to be 
sure that no repressive measures, direct or 
indirect, will be applied to them, no matter 
how unpopular they may become through 
opposing powerful interests or jostling estab- 
lished prejudices, and no matter how mis- 
taken they may appear to be in the eyes 
of members and friends of the institution.” 

In June 1938, with the world hovering on 
the brink of war, Dr. Capen urged the grad- 
uating class to “fight for the preservation 
of democracy” by watching and thinking and 
talking “when our talk may be unpopular,” 
by writing and by voting. 

A year later, he referred to the conflict of 
ideologies between the dictatorships and the 
democracies as “a test of whether or not 
there are such things as human rights.” 

“Men want more than order,” he added. 
“They also want freedom. They will pay a 
high price for order, but they will not long 
pay for it with their freedom. The policy of 
the totalitarian states denies the unconquer- 
able impulse to freedom that isin men. It 
destroys the most valuable capital of the 
people, the power that resides in the unham- 
pered play of the mind.” 

Again in 1940, the chancellor attested his 
belief in the dignity of the individual. Ad- 
dressing the senior class he stated: 

“I suppose that I represent an almost ex- 
tinct species. I am an individualist and not 
ashamed of it. It is not now in style. I do 
not expect the members of this class either 
to be individualists or to approve of them. 
Nevertheless, I would like to have you think 
for a moment of all the trouble that regi- 
mentation seems now to be causing in the 
world.” 

Predicting, 6 months before Pearl Harbor, 
the probability that the United States would 
have to enter the world conflict, Dr. Capen 
asserted: 

“There is no possible way for us to play 
safe. * * * No more than for the European 
nations, which asked only to go their peace- 
ful way unmolested, can there be safety for 
us until the conflict is ended. All signs in- 
dicate that the struggle will be long. Inevi- 
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tably your generation faces shocks and hard- 
ships and losses.” 

In the spring and fall of 1941, and again 
immediately after Pearl Harbor, Dr. Capen 
stressed the fact that bearing arms is not 
always the greatest contribution that college 
students can make to the cause of freedom. 

“The country now needs highly trained 
men,” he declared. “We demand of you 
stability, the ability to keep your heads, to 
resist hysteria, to use horse sense.” And he 
stated firmly that “the most patriotic thing 
any young person can do who is on his way 
to completion of an important specialty is 
to go on with his education until he is 
called.” 

His understanding of young people was 
highlighted when he added: 

“Perhaps some of you cannot wait. Per- 
haps the urge to participate is too strong to 
resist. If so, I say go and God bless you.” 

“Now more than ever,’ America is the hope 
of the world, Dr. Capen affirmed in 1942 after 
this country had entered the war. 

“Between us and the Axis, the conflict is 
irreconcilable,” he continued. “‘No compro- 
mise is possible. The end must be our abso- 
lute triumph, or no American would hold life 
worth living.” 

Dr. Capen admitted the necessity, during 
a war, of forfeiting freedoms and rights, but 
he warned students in May 1943 to be “in- 
exorably determined to reclaim them com- 
pletely, once the emergency is past.” 

“We must prepare for the challenge of the 
day of victory,” he said in 1944. 

“Many people, still overexcited and un- 
settled, will expect a brave new world to be 
born ready-made on the heels of war,” he 
declared. “‘When it does not at once appear, 
they wi be disillusioned and resentful. 
They will have been conditioned to violence 
and to quick action. They will be disposed 
to seek scapegoats whom they can blame for 
situations which dissatisfy them. They will 
be ready to listen to anyone who offers some 
absolute scheme for reforming society and 
making everybody happy, prosperous and 
safe. The demagogue with a panacea will 
have an enthusiastic following.” 

The charge that the United States “has 
flagrantly mismanaged its affairs in the first 
year of peace” was leveled by Dr. Capen in 
June 1946. “This democracy is being 
murdered in its bed by members of its own 
household,” he affirmed, striking out at 
selfish chieftains of industry and labor, 
“racial and religious intolerance,” and “‘law- 
makers who lack the courage to enact laws 
to protect the general interest.” 

“Freedom is never won, never stays put,” 
the chancellor said in November 1947. “If 
we mean to keep our heritage, we have to 
keep on guard so the wrong people don’t 
upset it.” 

The same year he expressed his faith in 
youth and his belief that “there is little 
chance of communism gaining hold in our 
colleges and universities.” 

“I know that some skillful emissaries of 
the Communist Party can establish cells in 
some universities,” he said. ‘“‘The American 
Youth for Democracy is a thing of that sort. 
The AYD makes no impression at all if it is 
aired and not suppressed. If it is suppressed, 
the immediate reaction of young people is to 
come to its defense.”’ 

At his final baccalaureate service in June 
1950, Dr. Capen once again affirmed his be- 
lief that academic freedom is a cornerstone 
of American democracy. 

“Those who believe universities are hot- 
beds of Red radicalism are completely mis- 
taken and misinformed,” he asserted. “No 
university can protect a member who has 
been proved to be disloyal, but it must de- 
fend any loyal and honest teacher or stu- 
dent who may be attacked because his find- 
ings or opinions displease some people.” 
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Fifteenth Anniversary of Death of Ignace 
Paderewski 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, June 29, 
1956, is the 15th anniversary of the death 
of Ignace Paderewski, the international- 
ly renowned Polish composer, pianist, 
and patriot who in 1919 became the first 
Premier of the Polish Republic. 

A great portion of the credit for the 
formation of this Republic has to be at- 
tributed to the efforts of Paderewski. 
Although he had already won world fame 
with his incomparable piano concerts, 
this Polish patriot considered the free- 
dom and independence of Poland more 
important than his musical career. 
Early in life he said, “The vision of a 
strong and independent Poland has al- 
ways been the lodestar of my existence. 
Its realization is still the great aim of 
my life.” 

No one was more aware than Paderew- 
ski that the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Poland would be a difficult task. 
Poland had been partitioned for nearly 
150 years by her aggressive neighbors 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. There 
seemed to be little chance that the Polish 
people could ever be united. However, 
the outbreak of World War I was to give 
them that chance. 

Paderewski quickly took advantage of 
this opportunity that arose during the 
war. He came to the United States to 
arouse the sympathy of the American 
people for Polish freedom. He had pre- 
viously in concert tours in this country 
won their hearts with his peerless music; 
he now came to open their hearts for the 
Polish people in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. In a short period of time he 
accomplished much. He was successful, 
through a series of lecture and concert 
tours, in raising funds for his war- 
ravaged homeland; he was instrumental 
in the recruitment of Polish-American 
volunteers to serve in the Polish Army 
already fighting with the Allies in Eu- 
rope—and perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment—he obtained the sympathy of 
President Wilson for the Polish cause. 

President Wilson was always a stanch 
supporter of the rights of small nations. 
Through Colonel House, a close friend 
of Paderewski, consultations were ar- 
ranged in which this champion of Polish 
freedom expressed to the President his 
pleas for his beloved homeland. These 
meetings formed the foundation upon 
which the Polish Republic was to be con- 
structed at the Paris Peace Conference. 
President Wilson was impressed with the 
devotion of Paderewski to his cause, and 
assured him that he was confident that 
one day Poland would be free and united. 
The famous 14 points that were pub- 
lished soon after these conversations and 
in which the Chief Executive stated that 
an independent Poland should be erected, 


was tangible evidence that Paderewski 
had succeeded in gaining the support of 
President Wilson. Paderewski’s vision 
of an independent Poland was almost 
realized. 

This dream became a reality at the 
Paris Peace Conference. After the war 
Paderewski returned to Poland and suc- 
ceeded in uniting the various political 
factions and in forming a coalition gov- 
ernment so that a unified country could 
formulate plans for the legalization of 
Polish freedom at Paris. He became 
premier of the new government and was 
chosen as chief delegate to the Con- 
ence. At Paris he took an active part 
in the delimitation of Poland’s frontiers 
along much the same borders as dis- 
cussed with President Wilson during the 
war. Finally, Paderewski’s supreme 
confidence in a resurrected Poland be- 
came an established fact when he signed 
the Versailles Treaty. 

Paderewski had contributed his time, 
energy, talents, and resources to aid in 
the establishment of the Polish Republic. 
Having accomplished the chief aim of his 
life, in 1921 he retired from public life 
and returned to his music. In 1939 ill 
health forced him to abandon his piano 
concerts. 

It was while he was in retirement in 
Switzerland that his beloved country was 
once more invaded by Russia and Ger- 
many. Quickly, this heroic Polish pa- 
triot emerged from his retirement and 
although aged and fatigued he returned 
to America to solicit aid for his subju- 
gated country. On January 11, 1940, he 
accepted the presidency of the exiled 
Polish Parliament in France. 

He died on June 29, 1941, fighting to 
his last breath for the freedom of his 
native land. 

I would like to take this opportunity on 
the anniversary of Paderewski’s death 
to again express my concern for Poland 
and all other enslaved nations which are 
suffering under Communist tyranny. I 
am confident that the Polish desire for 
freedom expressed so nobly by her pa- 
triot Paderewski will never be extin- 
guished despite the brutality of the 
Soviets: May the memory of Paderew- 
ski serve to encourage the Poles who are 
today oppressed by the ruthless Kremlin. 





Boys’ Clubs of America Commend CBS- 
TV Comics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that a leading 
youth organization, Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica, whose chairman of the board is a 
former President of the United States, 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, has commended a 
New York publisher for providing out- 
standing comic magazines to our youth. 
This is a matter of vital national sig- 
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nificance which should be brought to the 
attention of all Americans who are 
vitally concerned with the moral and 
spiritual welfare of our children. 

Mr. Ned L. Pines, president of Pines 
Publications, Inc., New York City, has 
been presented with the golden anniver- 
sary gold medallion and certificate of 
award of Boys’ Clubs of America for his 
distinguished service to American youth 
by publishing exceptionally fine and 
wholesome comic magazines. This 
honor is most significant because of the 
considerable criticism that has been 
heaped upon this segment of the pub- 
lishing industry in recent years. 

This recognition accorded to Mr. Pines 
merits our attention because it focuses 
the spotlight of public opinion upon a 
publisher who believes in our youth and 
believes in providing them with whole- 
some entertainment. Mr. Pines, who 
has been a publisher for nearly 30 years, 
provides millions of our Nation’s young 
folk wtih fine, wholesome comics such 
as Dennis the Menace, CBS-Television’s 
Terrytoon comics and Mighty Mouse 
comics. I am indeed happy to see that 
he is getting this well-deserved recog- 
nition from one of the country’s most 
respected organizations, devoted to the 
highest ideals of building the character 
of American boys. 

I only hope that this award will spur 
other comic magazine publishers 
throughout the country to follow Mr. 
Pines’ lead in publishing comics which 
we can, in good conscience, encourage 
our children to read and enjoy. 

I want to read into the Recorp the text 
of the certificate of award and that of 
the presentation letter to Mr. Ned Pines 
from former -President of the United 
States, Hon. Herbert Hoover, chairman 
of the board of Boys’ Clubs of America: 

Boys’ CLugs OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., April 26, 1956. 
Mr. Nep L. PINEs, 
President, Pines Publications, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. PINES: It gives me great pleasure 
to inform you that Boys’ Clubs of America 
has selected you to receive a special award 
in recognition of your distinguished service 
to American youth and your outstanding 
contributions to the Boys’ Clubs movement. 

I should like, therefore, to present to 
you this golden anniversary medallion and 
certificate of award. 

Please accept my personal congratulations 
along with those of the other members of 
the board of directors. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT HOOVER, 
Chairman of the Board. 





Boys’ CLuUss OF AMERICA—GOLDEN ANNIVER- 
SARY AWARD PRESENTED TO Nep L. PINES, 
PRESIDENT, PINES PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


For distinguished service to American 
youth by publishing comic magazines whose 
outstanding wholesomeness, interest, and 
entertainment value exemplify the highest 
publishing standards. s 

A. L. CoLe, 
President. 
Davin W. ARMSTRONG, 
National Director. 
HERBERT HOOVER, 
Chairman of the Board. 
Wr S. Hatt, 
Honorary President. 
May 1956. 
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St. Mary’s Diamond Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the House the diamond jubilee of the 
establishment of St. Mary’s Church in 
Phoenix. This was the first Catholic 
Church established in Maricopa County. 
From the nucleus of this parish there 
have been established 24 other parishes. 
On last Sunday, June 24, there was a 
communitywide celebration commemo- 
rating this event. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp editorials 
from the Arizona Republic and the Phoe- 
nix Gazette of June 23, 1956: 

[From the Arizona Republic of June 23, 1956] 
BuILDERS 

The copper-colored twin steeples of 
St. Mary’s have long been a downtown Phoe- 
nix landmark. At this same site, on Monroe 
between Third and Fourth Streets, the origi- 
nal St. Mary’s Church was dedicated exactly 
75 years ago tomorrow. The original mass 
was said in Spanish and the Phoenix Brass 
Band was on hand to enliven the ceremonies. 

It wasn’t the first religious service, or even 
the first church, in Phoenix. The Presby- 
terians had held services in their original 
grass-thatched church 2 years earlier. And 
Father Kino had celebrated mass in the vicin- 
ity of what is now Phoenix some two cen- 
turies before the church was founded. 

But St. Mary’s was definitely the first Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Maricopa County, 
and the diamond jubilee of its founding will 
be observed by Christians of many races and 
creeds at the Thunderbird Room in the West- 
ward Ho Hotel Sunday evening. 

The spirit of the old Spanish missions 
broods over the Southwest. Everyone living 
in Arizona owes something to the Spanish 
priests who entered what must have appeared 
a foreboding and sterile land with sword in 
one hand and Bible in the other, determined 
on converting the heathen and honoring God. 
Their successors, at St. Mary’s and elsewhere, 
have played a mighty part in creating this 
desert empire. Phoenix salutes them, proud 
of the churches and schools they have built, 
but even prouder of the fine citizens they 
have contributed to the city, to the State, 
and to the Nation. 





[From the Phoenix Gazette of June 23, 1956] 
MILESTONE FOR WORSHIP 


Few community diamond-jubilee observ- 
ances have so many “firsts’”’ to mark as does 
this year in Phoenix. But 1956 is not only 
the 75th anniversary of the city of Phoenix, 
the Phoenix Gazette, and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona; it is also the diamond 
jubilee of the founding of the first Catholic 
church in Maricopa County. 

Tomorrow afternoon a memorial mass will 
mark the occasion at the present St. Mary’s 
Church on Monroe betweeen Third and 
Fourth Streets—almost the exact site of 
the original church dedicated on June 24, 
1881. The present pastor, the Reverend Vic- 
tor Bucher, OFM, says that formal religious 
activity as an outgrowth of missionary work 
by Fathers Kino and Marcos de Niza began 
in this part of the State with dedication of 
the original St. Mary’s. 

The mass, at which the diocesan bishop, 
the Most Reverend Daniel J. Gercke, will 
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preside, will be followed by unveiling of a 
historical plaque, and a commemorative 
banquet. All of the events are open to the 
public, as befits an occasion symbolizing this 
community’s 75-year progress in the role of 
its churches, alongside material gains. 





Record of Hon. A. L. Miller on Public 
Power and Reclamation: The Truth of 
the Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, a mis- 
statement, if repeated often enough and 
by persons in authoritative positions, 
can inevitably acquire the appearance of 
fact. How many times have we heard 
the remark “It must be true, so and so 
said it and he ought to know”; “it must 
be true, I read it in the paper.” 

Misappropriations of the truth can 
come about quite innocently, or false im- 
pressions can be created deliberately. 
In either case, it becomes necessary to 
set the record straight, and I feel this 
compulsion now with respect to my rec- 
ord in Congress as it applies to Federal 
power projects. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kir- 
wan1!, Chairman of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, by his 
May 22, 1956, attack upon my voting rec- 
ord and my motives, precipitated a cam- 
paign that has been taken up by seg- 
ments of the New Deal press and Federal 
power zealots throughout the country. 
The fact that his intemperate remarks 
had no foundation in truth does not 
lessen the vigor of batt)>, and I suspect 
that his remark that “Doc MILLER would 
not vote for the second coming of 
Christ” may have brought smiles to the 
faces of the few who follow his line. 


There is truth in his statement that I 
am interested in power and reclamation 
development for Nebraska. I want my 
State to progress. I have authorized 
legislation that created the Ainsworth 
project, the Sargent project, the Farwell 
project, the Mirage Flats project, the 
Lavaca Flats, O’Neill and Mirage Flats 
extension units; I have actively sup- 
ported the Salt-Wahoo, the Frenchman- 
Cambridge, the Bostwick, and other irri- 
gation and flood control developments 
in our State. I have also supported 
projects adjacent to Nebraska that have 
enhanced the growth of irrigation and 
electrical power for the people of these 
neighboring States as well as my own, 
such as Kendrick, Alcova and Glendo 
in Wyoming, and all of the outstanding 
projects in the seven-State Missouri 
River Basin. 

During the 14 years I have been a 
Member of Congress I have supported 
at least 371 reclamation, hydroelectric, 
and flood-control projects that have 
passed the House. These acts author- 
ized construction of works throughout 
the United States; the Chief Joseph 
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project in Washington, Trinity, Ventura, 
and the Central Valley in California, the 
Washita in Oklahoma, Weber Basin in 
Utah, and the upper Colorado. I have 
voted for steam plants in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, irrigation and power 
in Bonneville, dams and transmission 
facilities in the Southwestern Power Au- 
thority, and many others. My interest 
is not confined to Nebraska alone. Quite 
obviously, it is nationwide. 

In 1952, President Truman declared 
@ moratorium on new reclamation and 
power projects starts and when this 
order went into effect, I addressed the 
House as follows: 

It comes to my attention that no new 
starts have been before the Congress and 
the administration for some time; and if 
this program continues, the present irriga- 
tion projects will have been finished and 
we will be without a new start for irriga- 
tion. I earnestly hope that the policy of 
the Government and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will be changed so that we can 
proceed with the orderly development of 
feasible irrigation and electric-power proj- 
ects. 


This, you will recall, was a Democratic 
administration and a Democratic Con- 
gress. 

In 1955, it was my amendment, offered 
on the floor of the House, that increased 
the appropriations bill $32 million so 
there would be money for 8 new irri- 
gation and power projects that had been 
deleted by the Democrat-controlled 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Now, if my critics who have branded 
me as being anti-public-power had ex- 
amined the record I am sure they hon- 
estly could not have issued these state- 
ments. I have supported the REA’s and 
the rural telephone in Nebraska, and in 
the Nation at large. 

At the same time, I have been con- 
cerned about economy in Government, 
and it was for this reason that I voted, 
with the majority of the Democratic 82d 
Congress, to trim the appropriations for 
power and reclamation projects for 1 
year when we were experiencing adverse 
fortunes in the Korean war. The Gov- 
ernment’s current operating budget at 
that time was in the red by $14 billion, 
and the 5-percent cut I supported was 
certainly in order. The Democratic 
Party, described by some as the patron 
Saint of public power, must not have 
felt that this action was intended to 
destroy public power because the ma- 
jority vote was with the Nebraska dele- 
gation. 

In recent days I have been told that I 
cannot qualify as a public-power sup- 
porter because I did not vote to build a 
high Federal dam in Hells Canyon when 
this bill was before the House Interior 
Committee. However, the issue is not 
that simple. It can be understood by a 
sketch of the factual background of this 
legislation. The Hells Canyon bill has 
been introduced in at least four different 
Congresses—the Democratic 81st, the 
Democratic 82d, the Republican 83d, and 
the Democratic 84th. In 1950 it died 
silently in the Senate. On June 18, 1952, 
it was killed by unanimous vote in the 
House Interior Committee, when the 
Democratic members controlled the com- 
mittee by a 15-to-13 majority. It was 
again introduced and referred to the 
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committee of which I was chairman in 
the 83d Congress, but the sponsor of the 
bill did not request a hearing, and no 
attempt was made to press the bill for- 
ward. When Hells Canyon legislation 
was before the subcommittee of the 
House Interior Committee last year the 
Democrats walked out of the committee 
room to defeat a quorum call on a motion 
to indefinitely postpone action on the 
bill; but they did not again bring up the 
bill until Paul Butler, chairman of their 
national committee, ordered that it be 
done because of its importance to the re- 
election of the senior Member of the 
other body from Oregon, and Congress- 
woman EpITH GREEN, from the same 
State. 

This, considered together with the fact 
that Idaho Power Co.’s three-dam pro- 
posal will cost less than half and pro- 
duce 98 percent as much power as the 
Federal high dam, makes it obvious that 
the Hells Canyon issue is intensely polit- 
ical and nothing more. 

I am sure that you, in fair-mindedness, 
will understand that there are two sides 
to this looking-glass. I could easily ac- 
cuse Mr. Kirwan of being against public 
power, because he admittedly killed the 
Fort Randall-Grand Island 230-kilovolt 
line. No better opportunity to prove his 
advocacy of public power could be pre- 
sented to him, and the excuse he made 
to explain his opposition was indeed 
flimsy. 

It is my hope that these decisions will 
be considered in the light of the welfare 
of our country, with intellectual honesty, 
and in the spirit of fairness toward the 
people upon whom these responsibilities 
rest. 





Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
man who commanded the greatest naval 
armada in the history of the world will 
be laid to rest today. Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King, a native of my Congres- 
sional District, who died on Monday, 
June 25, will be buried—as he wished— 
in the Naval Academy Cemetery at An- 
napolis, Md., following funeral services 
today at Washington Cathedral. 

Admiral King was responsible in great 
measure for the tremendous comeback of 
the United States Navy after it was so 
badly disrupted by the infamous attack 
on Pearl Harbor. A man who wanted 
to be judged by his performance rather 
than by his personal popularity, he set 
the pace for the Navy during World War 
II in his dual role as Commander in 
Chief of the United States Fleet and 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

President Eisenhower and the many 
other wartime leaders who knew, worked 
with and respected Ernest King have 
already expressed their deep personal 
sorrow at his passing. But the people 


outside his immediate family who per- 
haps feel the Admiral’s death most pro- 
foundly are the citizens of Lorain, Ohio, 
his birthplace. Lorain has had a long 
and close attachment to the man whose 
boyhood dream was to go to sea and who 
later commanded a giant navy of 1,800 
ships, 23,000 planes, and 4 million men. 
Led by their mayor, 56 citizens repre- 
senting Lorain are in Washington today 
to pay a final tribute to their commu- 
nity’s most illustrious son. 

Out of personal respect to Admiral 
King, I wish to include in today’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD the texts of editorials 
which appear in the Lorain Journal and 
the New York Times on Tuesday, June 
26. They constitute an appropriate epi- 
taph to the career of a man whose rise 
from lowly beginnings to a place of pre- 
eminence in naval] history is in the finest 
American tradition. 

[From the Lorain Journal of June 26, 1956] 
ERNEST JOSEPH KING 

In 1946—just 10 years ago this very 
month—a former Lorain railroad shopworker 
was in England to receive one of the world’s 
highest academic honors. The chancellor of 
Oxford University, in conferring the doc- 
torate of civil law upon Ernest Joseph King, 
remarked in Latin: 

“You have invaded alike the realms of 
Glaucus, of Neptune, and of Jove the Thun- 
derer.” 

Thus did the chancellor, Lord Halifax, turn 
to the myths of the ancients for a sum- 
ming up of one of the great naval careers 
of modern history. Glaucus, least well 
known of the pagan deities involved in the 
figure of speech, reputedly presided over the 
fortunes of sailors and fishermen. Neptune 
ruled the depths of the sea, as many a stu- 
dent can testify, while Jove hurled his bolts 
from the skies. 

Lord Halifax’s little foray into the classics 
was singularly appropriate. In the course 
of becoming an admiral, the former rail- 
road shopworker, a mechanic’s son, had 
mastered the arts of war on water, under 
water, and in the air. 

Yes, at the age of 47, after notable services 
in submarine as well as the surface opera- 
tions of the United States Navy, Ernest King 
learned to fly. In naval aviation, he demon- 
strated the same competence he had pre- 
viously shown with submarines, destroyers, 
and cruisers. 

A man who had so much to do with the 
merging of the natural elements—with the 
practical application of scientific knowl- 
edge to naval uses—would merit a place in 
military annals on that basis alone. In 
Admiral King’s case, there was much more, 
for he was fated to become the chief com- 
mander of the largest naval operation in the 
history of mankind. 

If our interpretation of the man is cor- 
rect, the secret of Ernest King’s success is to 
be found in our Navy’s own motto, Semper 
Paratus—always ready. If ever there was a 
man who took those words to heart and lived 
by them, it was the Lorain High School grad- 
uate who left for Annapolis in the summer 
of 1897. 

Even in high school, Ernest showed that 
he knew what he was about, for he grad- 
uated’ as the valedictorian of his class. His 
oration was on Uses of Adversity, a subject 
not exactly remote from the lives of rail- 
road shopworkers in that day. 

Whether from ambition or a sense of desti- 
ny, the entire career of Ernest Joseph King 
up to World War II was a masterful prepara- 
tion for the responsibilities he was to assume. 
Colleagues in the naval service can testify 
that he never really lived the life of a junior 
officer, for—as ensign, as lieutenant, and on 
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up the ladder—his constant. preoccupation 
was with the life of the future admiral. 

For this, his country owes him a great 
debt. In keeping himself ahead of his times, 
professionally and technically, he had a 
great deal to do with forcing the Navy to 
keep up with technological progress. 

As one of the foremost exponents of post- 
graduate schooling for Navy officers, King 
frequently incurred the displeasure or posi- 
tive wrath of superiors whose heads as well 
as their hats were of brass. One such used 
caustically to address him as “Professor.” 
And, while King was heading and building 
up the Postgraduate School at Annapolis, 
the man who then commanded the Atlantic 
fleet was passing the word that attendance 
at the school would be a detriment to any 
officer’s career. 

Ironically, then, some of King’s greatest 
services to the United States were performed, 
far from the battle lines, in outwitting and 
circumventing the doughty numbskulls who 
insisted that they would fight the next war 
with the last war’s weapons and methods. 

Whether Ernest King could have roared 
like a Farragut or a John Paul Jones, had 
occasion required, need not be an issue for 
historians and biographers. The big point is 
that he did keep up with science and tech- 
nology, that he was prepared when called 
to command more ships and sailors than any 
man had ever commanded before. 

The lesson of his career is of vital impor- 
tance at this very hour, when the Nation’s 
security depends more than ever upon scien- 
tific objectivity. In an atomic era, indeed, 
diehard military thinking can threaten our 
very existence. 

Lorain will ever be proud of this native 
son. 

Lord Halifax didn’t mention our railroad 
shops. It’s many a mile and knot from them 
to the halls of Oxford—or to the command of 
history’s biggest naval operation—but of 
such stuff is America made. 





[From the New York Times of June 26, 1956] 
ADMIRAL KING 


History must reserve a place for Ernest 
Joseph King. An Ohio railway machinist’s 
son who never saw blue water until he was 
appointed to Annapolis, Fleet Admiral King 
commanded in the world’s greatest war the 
mightiest navy ever assembled under one 
flag and commanded it superbly. General 
Marshall, his opposite number on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said once of Admiral King 
that the Navy leader was one of the finest 
strategists with whom he ever had been as- 
sociated. 

A strict disciplinarian, intolerant of criti- 
cism, contemptuous of public opinion, he 
was, nevertheless, exactly the type of leader 
that was needed when the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor plunged the United States 
Navy into the toughest war it has ever had 
to fight. President Roosevelt lost little time 
in calling him back to Washington from his 
command of the Atlantic Fleet and making 
him Commander in Chief, United States 
Navy, and Chief of Naval Operations. He 
was the first Navy man ever to hold both 
posts. 

Behind Ernest King, when he went to An- 
napolis in 1897, was no naval tradition, no 
high social position, no wealthy parents to 
make his days as a poorly paid young officer 
easier. He did have the driving ambition to 
be some day the boss of the United States 
Navy. He had the eager intelligence to make 
attainment of that goal possible. Realizing 
the importance of the airplane, he went to 
Pensacola Naval Air Training Station as a 
captain, 49 years old, to learn to fly, so that 
he would know the art as weil as the science 
of aerial warfare. He was an expert sub- 
marine skipper. 

Close friends of Admiral King know that 
behind the tautness of his official bearing 
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there was a kindly man, loyal to his friends, 
a gracious host and enjoyable companion. 
If few people ever saw that side, it will not 
detract from-his place in history. The im- 
portant fact is that when his country needed 
most a driving leader, intolerant of weak- 
ness, demanding perfection, Admiral King 
was there. It was fortunate for the United 
States that he was. 





Island of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, there is 
clear indication that the strife-ridden 
situation on the Island of Cyprus has 
become far more than the internal mat- 
ter the British claim it to be. The per- 
sistent uprisings by the Greek popula- 
tion on this strategic Mediterranean Is- 
land, and the heavy handed manner 
that the uprisings have been put down by 
the British have become the focusing 
point of a most effective Communist 
propaganda attack on what the Kremlin 
terms “western colonialism.” 

We all know that the Communists 
are always on the lookout for some 
means of driving a wedge between the 
Western allies. Cyprus has become an- 
other Communist wedge that is rapid- 
ly weakening the solidarity between the 
United States and three of its most im- 
portant allies: Greece, Britain, and Tur- 
key. 

The announcement that Soviet For- 
eign Minister Demitri Shepilov will con- 
fer with Greek Foreign Minister Evan- 
gelos Averoff should add to our concern. 
The United States has spent billions of 
dollars in Greece to insure that this 
valued ally would not fall prey to Com- 
munist domination. 

However, the Greeks from ancient 
times have been a proud-people, and our 
support for their cause in Cyprus means 
more to them than our money. Shepi- 
lov is an expert propagandist and knows 
full well the implications of the Cyprus 
situation. There is no doubt that he will 
attempt to capitalize on the vacillating 
policy with regard to Cyprus. 

On March 20, I wrote to President 
Eisenhower suggesting that representa- 
tives of the divergent interests in Cyprus 
meet with him in Washington to at- 
tempt to settle this menacing rift be- 
tween vital allies of the United States. 


The letter follows: 
Marcy 20, 1956. 
The Honorable Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DeaR Mr. PRESIDENT: Together with 
most other Americans, I have become in- 
creasingly concerned about the critical sit- 
uation involving the island of Cyprus. The 
forcing into exile of Archbishop Makarios 
by the British with the attendant civil dis- 
turbances on Cyprus and in Greece have 
added to the gravity of what was already 
a very difficult problem in a part of the 
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world that is vital to the security of the 
United States and the rest of the free world. 

I have noted with great interest that our 
Department of State has urged Great Britain 
and Greece to press for a peaceful solution 
of the Cyprus crisis and to establish a truly 
representative government on this Medi- 
terranean island. 

This is all good, however, I feel that the 
importance of the Cyprus situation calls 
for a more dynamic approach if we are to 
find a solution. 

Therefore, I respectfully suggest that you 
invite representatives of the divergent in- 
terests in the Cyprus problem to Wash- 
ington to confer with you in an effort to 
reach a solution. 

It is my conviction that if such a meet- 
ing were to be held in Washington with 
you acting as mediator and as friend to all 
parties, the likelihood of finding a solution 
for this great problem would be materially 
enhanced. 

I suggest that the most appropriate repre- 
sentatives at such a meeting would be Arch- 
bishop Makarios for the Cypriots and the 
British Governor of Cyprus, who exiled the 
Archbishop, for Great Britain. 

Mr. President, I feel that if you were to 
make such an offer to mediate this strife 
between two of our closest allies it would 
be in keeping with our best traditions and 
would receive the approval of good people 
all over the world. 

As an example of what can be accom- 
plished by mediation of this type, I refer 
you to the accomplishments of President 
Theodore Roosevelt who in 1906 was awarded 
the Nobel peace prize for his success in 
settling the Russo-Japanese War which 
ended with the signing of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 1905. 

I respectfully offer these suggestions to 
you because I feel that the hour is late 
and that conditions on Cyprus and in Greece 
call for strong action of this kind. 

Mr. President, I feel that if this sugges- 
tion should be promptly implemented, it 
would demonstrate in a dramatic and prac- 
tical way that the United States of America 
and its friends are really dedicated to and 
devoted to the cause of peace and of justice 
in the world. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas J. Dopp, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, this recommendation as 
we know has not been carried out, and 
it now appears that there is little like- 
lihood that it will be put into effect in 
the future. I do not feel that it is im- 
portant that my recommendation be im- 
plemented, but I do feel strongly that 
the United States must promptly take 
positive action to amicably settle the dis- 
pute in Cyprus. 

The British interest in Cyprus is to 
preserve its control] over this small 
Crown colony which has an overwhelm- 
ing Greek population. I maintain that 
the United States as the leader in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
a far greater interest. In our position 
of leadership, and having assumed a 
major part of the responsibility of de- 
fending the West from Communist at- 
tack, it is our duty to take positive 
action. 

The United States is neglecting the re- 
sponsibility that goes with leadership if 
it sits idly by while strife in Cyprus de- 
stroys the unity of the NATO coun- 
tries, and supplies the Soviet Union with 
potent propaganda ammunition. 


June 29 


Baker County Chamber of Commerce 
Opposes Hells Canyon Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, the Baker 
County chamber of commerce has sent 
me a resolution with their stand on leg- 
islation now pending in Congress on au- 
thorizing th® construction of the high 
Federal dam at Hells Canyon. They urge 
the Oregon delegation to vote against 
this bill. 

I wish to place this resolution in the 
RecorpD so that the Members will know 
the stand of a representative group in 
Baker County, Oreg., on this legislation. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION OF BAKER COUNTY, OREG., CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
which was established by an act of Congress, 
after a thorough and complete study fol- 
lowing a hearing which extended for almost 
2 years, has decided that the three-dam plan 
of the Idaho Power Co. is in the public 
interst for the purpose of improving and 
developing that particular stretch of the 
Snake River for the use and benefit of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and that public 
purposes such as flood coritrol, navigation, 
recreation and power production could be 
effectuated to about the same extent with 
private construction, as with Federal con- 
struction, of the same developments in the 
Hells Canyon reach of Snake River; and 

Whereas this area is confronted with a 
serious power shortage which will become 
critical within the next few years; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did not see fit, during the time that the 
Federal Power Commission was conducting 
its studies to take any action toward au- 
thorizing the construction of any dam on 
this particular stretch of the river, and the 
only hope for a quick supply of electricity 
for this area is through the construction of 
the dams which have been started by the 
Idaho Power Co.; and 


Whereas the Idaho Power Co., acting and 
relying upon the license of the Federal 
Power Commission, has already expended 
millions of dollars and is employing hun- 
dreds of men in compliance with the provi- 
sions of said license; and 


Whereas Congress is now considering the 
enactment of legislation which would nullify 
and destroy all that has been done in the 
way of construction on the present projects 
and would override and set for naught the 
license of a duly constituted Federal board, 
and such action would result in the loss of 
millions of dollars and the confidence of 
people generally and of investors particularly 
in undertaking to construct any project on 
any river under Federal jurisdiction with 
private funds; and 

Whereas if Congress does take the action 
contemplated, it will be years before a high 
Federal dam will be constructed, and the 
threatened power shortage will become a 
reality; and 

Whereas we believe the order of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, founded upon all 
the engineering testimony introduced be- 
fore it, is more likely to result in promoting 
the public interest than would action by the 
Congress founded upon political motives; 
and 
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Whereas we firmly believe that private 
enterprise, all things being equal, should be 
encouraged to develop the natural resources 
of this country: 

Now, therefore, we, the board of directors 
of the chamber of commerce, which has 300 
members and a total paid-up membership of 
1,195, do hereby register our protest against 
the legislation now pending in Congress for 
the authorization of the high Federal Hells 
Canyon Dam and to urge the Oregon dele- 
gation to vote against said bill. 





Ignace Jan Paderewski—The 15th Anni- 
versary of the Death of Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, today we 
celebrate the 15th anniversary of the 
death of Ignace Jan Paderewski, famed 
Polish musician, humanitarian, and 
statesman. Paderewski certainly de- 
serves the laudation being accorded him 
for his untiring efforts and devotion to 
duty in helping restore the integrity and 
liberty of the great nation of Poland. 
Poland, long torn apart by internal in- 
surrections and by external aggression of 
powerful neighbors, was given a new 
chance for national survival largely by 
the courage and energy of this one man, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. He felt that an 
independent Poland, which had once 
played a major role in central Europe, 
was still needed there. Paderewski him- 
self said: 

The need of Poland is an integral part of 
the need of the world. Totalitarianism must 
be defeated and liberty and self-government 
restored. Until that is accomplished the rest 
is idle talk. 


The history of Poland is familiar to 
us all. This history, often one of na- 
tional frustration, defeat, and interna- 
tional strife, also has had many glorious 
chapters. The greatest opportunity, 
however, for Polish patriots to realize 
the restoration of Poland as an inde- 
pendent country came with World War I. 
Many Poles carried their dream for na- 
tional revival to various parts of the 
world. Ignace Paderewski was chosen to 
go to America for this purpose. The 
reason for choosing him doubtless was 
that he was better known in the United 
States—through his musical career— 
than any other Pole, and he could speak 
and write English. The selection was a 
good one, too, for he not only won the 
sympathy of the American people but 
also that of President Woodrow Wilson. 
When Woodrow Wilson went before Con- 
gress to deliver his annual message, he 
mentioned Poland and stressed it should 
be independent, united, and autonomous. 
Twelve months later he listed an inde- 
pendent Poland as the 13th point of his 
famous 14 points. The creation of a free 
and united Poland by the World War I 
statesmen at Paris was largely due to 
the great prophet for the movement of 
Polish freedom, Ignace Paderewski. 
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The commemoration of the death of 
Paderewski this year coincidentally 
comes during the centenary celebration 
of the birth of Woodrow Wilson. These 
two men, more than many others of the 
past generation, held fast to a vision of 
the kind of healthy international atmos- 
phere, based on faith in justice, right- 
eousness, belief in the common cause of 
liberty and democracy, that would make 
the world a better place in which to live. 
We of this generation could do no better 
than to follow in the course they laid 
out. 





Slighted Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent article by Alfred D. Stedman, en- 
titled 4Slighted Story,” which appeared 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of June 24. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SLIGHTED STORY 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Five years have seen a remarkable drop, 
not only in the number of farms, but also 
in the total area being farmed in northeast- 
ern Minnesota. In crop land, the declines 
have ranged from 6 percent in Mille Lacs 
County to 47 percent in Cook County. 

For a very particular reason, this change 
seems worth looking into. It sheds light 
on an off-the-farm movement that has be- 
come widespread from the less productive cr 
marginal lands areas of the United States. 
The Minnesota facts present the migration 
in a brighter, more accurate iight than usual. 

The usual presentation to Congress and 
the public is in terms of disaster. The de- 
parting farmers are described as having been 
“driven off the farms,” by a sireadful com- 
bination of low production, low prices, and 
low income. 

But that is only one side of the story. A 
better and often overlooked side is unfold- 
ing, particularly upstate. 

This is the story behind the story of the 
off-the-farm movement wherever it is 
marked. It reflects not just the push of 
low farm income but the pull of job open- 
ings in nonfarm industry. 

In northeastern Minnesota, this side of 
the story emphasizes the effects of a founda- 
tion of permanence that is being built under 
the iron-ore industry by the great taconite 
development, with its use of the area’s peat 
resource as a future prospect. Taconite aug- 
ments the paper, pulp and other ilndustrial 
activities of the northeast. 

Lake and Cook Counties, where the off-the- 
farm trend has been pronounced, are now 
scenes of the main taconite development. 
The Minnesota Department of Health reports 
population gains of 70 percent in Lake and 
40 percent in Cook County in 5 years. The 
past decade has seen the great industrial 
expansion in the Twin Cities and other cen- 
ters, reflected in population increases of 58 
percent in Anoka, 31 percent in Washington, 
24 percent in Dakota, and big gains in several 
other counties of this State. 

All of this has augmented the chances of 
farming people for part-time or full-time jobs 
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off the farm. The story as to part-time work 
is beautifully analyzed by Prof. W. H. Dankers 
and F. L. Olson, of the St. Paul Farm 
Campus. 

They show that in 1954 (a poor ore year) 
two-thirds of the farm operators in north- 
eastern Minnesota were supplementing their 
farm incomes with nonfarm work. Half the 
farm families were getting the most cash 
from off-the-farm jobs. Where farm incomes 
under $2,500 a year are the rule and farming 
offers not 1 boy in 10 a prospect of substan- 
tial betterment, such off-the-farm opportu- 
nities are a godsend. 

The truly dark side of the United States 
farm picture was timed, not with such off- 
the-farm movement but with depression that 
drove city jobless to the farm. Then the 
on-farm population and the heartbreak of 
trying to wring a living from inadequate 
farms reached the peak. 

Now the population current is reversed 
and is strongly cityward. In the past 5 years 
peaple have been moving off the land at a 
million-a-year rate. The main flow isn’t 
here, but is from the South’s poor, over- 
crowded lands. Wherever the flow it raises 
problems, including those of concentrating 
landownership and of providing schools for 
bigger and bigger urban populations. 

But Minnesota’s experience does drive 
home an important point. This is that the 
present off-the-farm flow is not accurately 
labeled in terms of farm distress alone. It 
is a migration away from distress of past 
depression. It is generated by opportunities 
of farming people to help themselves by find- 
ing better jobs in industry. It is a move 
for betterment and for higher standards of 
living. 





Congratulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that I heartily concur in an editorial 
which appeared in the New York News 
about our very good and able friend, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MaAHon] and 
the position he has taken on the billion 
dollar increase included in the defense 
appropriation bill. 

Also I want to take this opportunity to 
comment on the work of the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Wilson. I think he is a 
great American who has been conscienti- 
ous in the performance of his duty and 
who has turned in an outstanding record. 

Any man who handles the spending 
of $35 billion a year as he has done for 
the past few years, with the tremendous 
responsibilities that go with it, has earned 
and deserves our hearty commendations. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Daily News of June 
28, 1956] 
CONGRATULATIONS 

Congratulations are due this morning, we 
feel, to Representative Grorce MaHon, Demo- 
crat, of Texas. Mr. MAHON is chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee which 
handled the big defense bill in the House. 
To this bill, the Senate day before yesterday 
tacked an extra $960 million for the Air 
Force—largely as a slap at Defense Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson for having called the 
talk of such an increase phony. 

MAHON says he wants to know whether the 
Pentagon can or will use the money before he 
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advises the House to endorse the Senate’s 
action. Thus, he refuses to go along with 
the more or less hysterical desire in both 
Houses to make some sort of monkey out of 
Wilson. Such calmness and broadminded- 
ness are truly commendable, and we could 
wish there were more of same in Congress 
at this moment, 





Marjorie Mitchell, American Pianist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a series of com- 
ments, in the press of various foreign 
countries, about an outstanding young 
musician from Virginia. 

Miss Marjorie Mitchell is from Char- 
lottesville, and had an exchange scholar- 
ship under the Government-sponsored 
program. She made an outstanding 
success. Miss Mitchell has been as- 
sisted in her career by Mrs. Watson, of 
Charlottesville, the widow of Pa Watson, 
whom most of us knew when he served 
President Roosevelt. 

She is further confirmation of the 
soundness and effectiveness of the ex- 
change of student program. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Press COMMENTS FROM Europe, 1954-56 


Unfailing technique and great bravura— 
@ genius. (Vienna, Wiener Zeitung.) 

The pianist, Marjorie Mitchell, enchants us 
with her natural unaffected execution. Her 
playing was admirably clear and spontane- 
ous. (Munich, Munchner, Merkur.) 

Brilliant technique, fabulous accuracy, and 
great spirit. (Berlin, Spandauer Volksblatt.) 

Beethoven’s C Major Sonata masterfully 
performed. (Berlin, Togesspiegel.) 

Her playing of Barber’s Sonata tore the lis- 
teners from their seats. (Hamburg, Abend- 
blatt.) 

Tremendous musical impulse. Imagina- 
tive and exuberant use of virtuoso technique, 
(London, the Times.) 

The power with which this attractive young 
artist mastered her exacting program is only 
to be found in few pianists. (Linz, Tag- 
blatt.) 

Brilliant—a palette enriched by many 
colors. (Geneva, La Suisse.) 

A great talent—a clear vision in which tem- 
perament is controlled by intellect. (Amster- 
dam, Algemen Handelsblad.) 

Thunderous applause followed a beautiful 
recital. Magnificent talent. (Athens, Fran- 
co, Hellinque League.) 

Marjorie Mitchell’s concert was absolutely 
outstanding and enthralling. (Stockholm, 
Tidningen.) 

A virtuoso’s technique coupled with in- 
credible musical understanding, striking the 
audience with the force of lightning-arousing 
ovations. (Oslo, Dagbiadet.) 

Her playing was sparkling and her vital 
personality triumphed once more. (Oslo, 
Morgenbladet. ) 

A great experience—meeting such a versa- 
tile musical talent. (Copenhagen, Berling- 
ske Tidende.) 

Marjorie Mitchell’s performance of Pro- 
kofieff’s third Piano Concerto was brilliant, 
fascinating, and sparkling clear. (Helsinki, 
Nya Pressen.) 
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President’s Illness Has Tragic Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. . Mr. Speaker. I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton Post of June 26, 1956: 

PRESIDENT’Ss ILLNESS Has TRAGIC RESULTS 
(By Marquis Childs) 


The full force of the effect of President 
Eisenhower’s second major illness on the 
main goal of the administration, which is 
peace in the world, is now painfully evident. 

The cancellation of Prime Minister Nehru’s 
visit is a tragedy. The hope that it may 
merely have been postponed is dubious since 
Nehru’s schedule of international visits is a 
close one and he must return to New Delhi 
for an important session of the Indian 
Parliament. 

No one believed that in three days of talks 
the President and the Prime Minister would 
have resolved differences that have set the 
two countries apart. But through the in- 
formal, man-to-man kind of conversations 
that had been planned they would, surely 
have come closer to an understanding. 

This was the prospect carefully nurtured 
by the American Ambassador in New Delhi, 
John Sherman Cooper, and by the Indian 
Ambassador in Washington, G. L. Mehta. 


Both had worked painstakingly to bring: 


about what they hoped would be a new start 
in the troubled relations,between the two 
powers. 

The disappointment that will be felt is 
particularly acute against the background 
of the exaggerated optimism of the bulle- 
tins issued in the first days after the Presi- 
dent’s emergency operation for ileitis. With 
due allowance made for the desire to reas- 
sure the public, it seems extraordinary to 
think that Press Secretary James C. Hagerty 
declined to say that the President's visit to 
the conference of Latin-American States in 
Panama would be canceled. 

In a number of talks between the White 
House and the State Department the pos- 
sibility was explored of curtailing the sched- 
ule of Nehru’s 4-day visit. It was believed 
that if the dinner at the White House, ten- 
tatively set for the date of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s arrival, were eliminated, with Vice 
President Nixon substituting as host, and 
with a luncheon also cut out, the talks might 
be held. 

But it was finally decided the tension of 
5 or 6 hours of discussion was in itself too 
much for the President in the convalescent 
stage. There are differences in the outlook 
of the two governments, notably over Com- 
munist China, with Nehru arguing for a 
settlement with the Reds which would even- 
tually mean the end of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
stronghold on Formosa. To have explored 
such differences frankly and freely would 
have put the President under a considerable 
strain. 

It has always been made clear that the 
real purpose of the visit was a frank and, 
it was hoped, friendly exchange between 
Eisenhower and Nehru. The original plan, 
set before the President's attack of ileitis, 
had been to go to the quiet and seclusion 
of the Presidential retreat at Camp David. 
There the two men, so dissimilar in back- 
ground and outlook, could have come to 
know each other better. 

Nehru did not want to take the time to 
come to Washington for conversations with 
Secretary Dulles, whom he had seen in the 
course of Dulles’ quick swing through south- 
east Asia earlier this year. That feeling may 
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well have been accentuated by Dulles’ recent 
speech calling neutrality, as between Com- 
munist and non-Communist nations, “im- 
moral.” 

Eisenhower's performance at the summit 
conference in Geneva last July convinced 
Nehru that the President wanted to reach a 
peace settlement with the Communists not 
only in Europe but in Asia. He wrote an 
admiring letter to the President inviting him 
to come to India. 

Eisenhower replied by pointing to the diffi- 
culties of any long absence from the country 
for him as Chief of State under the Consti- 
tution and urging Nehru to come to this 
country. 

Whether justified or unjustified, Nehru has 
had the conviction of a marked difference be- 
tween the Eisenhower foreign policy and the 
Dulles foreign policy. It was in direct nego- 
tiation with the President that he had hoped 
to advance toward the peaceful coexistence 
that has always been the goal of India’s for- 
eign policy. 

For those in this country, and among them 
are highly placed officials in the administra- 
tion, opposing any form of coexistence and 
wanting the cold war continued as before, 
cancellation of the Nehru visit will be good 
news. But to those who have continued to 
believe that Eisenhower could achieve a peace 
with honor and in doing so build a bridge 
to the great uncommitted nations of Asia 
the news will be saddening, indeed. 





Arms Control: 11th Hour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, in the Washington Post on 
Sunday, June 17, 1956, a major editorial 
was devoted to the disarmament prob- 
lem. The editorial was entitled “Arms 
Control: 11th Hour,” and it concluded 
by issuing an “imperative call for Mr. 
Stassen and his colleagues to make a 
far more incisive and imaginative at- 
tempt than anything yet tried to move 
world arms control off dead center.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 5 

ARMS CONTROL: 11TH Hour 


Prime Minister Bulganin’s latest letter to 
President Eisenhower serves as another re- 
minder that time is running out on arms 
control. There is, to be sure, a thick coating 
of propaganda on the Soviet note. The ap- 
peal to the United States, Britain, and France 
to parallel the Russian reductions in military 
manpower ignores the fact that the Western 
Powers have long since cut their forces sub- 
stantially but without making a propaganda 
virtue of it. The Soviet suggestion of mili- 
tary withdrawals from Germany was timed 
neatly to embarrass Chancellor Adenauer at 
home during his visit here. 

Yet it is impossible not to have some sym- 
pathy with the Soviet observation that the 
meetings of the United Nation’s Disarm- 
ament Subcommittee in London have been 
largely academic. The Soviet attempt to 
compare @& mere verbal ban on the use of 
nuclear weapons with the ban on chemical 
warfare after World War I is patently mis- 
leading. But from the Russian standpoint 
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the shifts in the Wéstern position—from in- 
sistence on international atomic control to 
insistence on reductions in conventional 
forces to insistence on inspection safeguards 
agaist surprise nuclear attack as a manda- 
tory prerequisite—may well seem confusing. 
Direct Russo-American negotiations, which 
are the suggestion implicit in the Bulganin 
letter, may not be the answer, but the 
urgency for some new initiative on nuclear 
control ought to be self-evident. Despite 
some serious individual efforts the disarm- 
ament meetings so far have produced no 
more than a sort of debate on the edge of 
disaster, whereas some supreme effort is re- 
quired to pull the world back from catas- 
trophe. 

The stark fact is that development of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile is proceed- 
ing apace in both Russia and the United 
States. Indeed, there is a bitter irony in the 
contradiction between the insistence on 
safeguards against surprise attack and the 
race to develop a missile which will make 
such safeguards impossible. Sooner or later, 
and probably sooner, the ICBM is sure to be 
perfected. Then the last apparent possibility 
of effective safeguard will be gone. For any 
potential enemy will have it within his power 
to launch weapons with nuclear warheads 
that can reach any point on earth within a 
matter of minutes. There is no known de- 
fense against such weapons. 

Each country goes blithely ahead testing 
large nuclear weapons, even though each has 
a stockpile sufficient to annihilate the other. 
Soon Britain also is to test megaton-size 
thermonuclear weapons. The Russians 
cluck their propaganda tongues at the 
American tests in the Pacific, saying nothing 
of their own recent experiments in Asia; 
each time the Russians explode a new 
weapon there is pressure in the United 
States for additional tests. And every such 
explosion adds to the level of radioactivity 
in the atmosphere and advances the possi- 
bility that the contamination by radio- 
strontium will become lethal. The many un- 
answered questions raised by the report of 
the National Academy of Sciences ought to 
strike a chill in the heart of every govern- 
ment. 

Is there no way in which vision and cour- 
age can break this vicious circle? _The one 
lasting result of the Geneva Conference last 
summer is the political acknowledgment of 
a scientific fact‘ that civilization could not 
withstand an all-out nuclear war. Possibly 
the Soviet Union, along with Britain and the 
United States, may be awed into responsibil- 
ity by this fearsome knowledge. But there 
are no real scientific secrets, and basic nu- 
clear materials are so plentiful and wide- 
spread as to raise the real possibility that any 
despot like Peron may soon have the capacity 
to blow the world to bits. This danger surely 
is as apparent in Moscow as it is in Wash- 
ington and London. Yet no country has at- 
tacked the problem at its roots. 

The Federation of American Scientists is 
the latest group to call for a worldwide ban 
on further testing of nuclear weapons, to be 
enforced through an international long- 
range monitoring system. The practicability 
of such monitoring had already been demon- 
strated by the American detection system. 
The federation goes further to advance a 
proposal already discussed on this page: A 
ban on the testing of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, provided that competent au- 
thorities verify the feasibility of monitoring 
such tests. ‘There is scientific reason to 
think that it is possible to devise a workable 
system for monitoring large missile tests. 
In the case of both nuclear weapons and the 
missiles for delivery, a moratorium on tests 
would act to retard further development. 

There are always arguments against such 
bans, and not all of them can be discarded 
lightly. For example, unless the intermedi- 
ate-range missile also somehow could be con- 


trolled, it could wreak havoc just as frightful 
as the ICBM. It also is said that the United 
States needs to conduct additional experi- 
ments with “small” nuclear weapons to pre- 
pare for defensive use (though why this re- 
quires explosions of megaton-size weapons 
has not been explained). There is the con- 
tention that you can’t afford to halt scientific 
experimentation. A more powerful consider- 
ation is the possibility that if a potential en- 
emy violated a test ban with a successful 
missile, the United States might test its own 
missile only to find that it was a failure. 

Yet when all the objections are counted up, 
they amount to an argument for doing 
nothing. Meanwhile the clock moves in- 
exorably closer to the time when these fiend- 
ish instruments of annihilation will be be- 
yond any known means of control. No 
amount of money will then buy security. It 
is undoubtedly true that in today’s context 
of world relations present stockpiles of nu- 
clear weapons and efforts to develop the in- 
tercontinental missile are necessary to deter 
an aggressor; and no one would advocate 
destruction of these stockpiles or abandon- 
ment of the efforts until there was some fool- 
proof system of control,. But the existence 
of and additions to these stockpiles ought 
not to delude us into what the London Times 
calls “‘the ultimate fallacy’—‘‘the belief that 
it is possible to win a thermonuclear war.” 

Is there not an imperative call for Mr. 
Stassen and his colleagues, using President 
Eisenhower’s world renown as a man of peace, 
to make a far more incisive and imaginative 
attempt than anything yet tried to move 
world arms control off dead center? Is it not 
time to make available to the people of the 
world all the present information about the 
effects of nuclear weapons, including radio- 
activity, possibly the most potent force of 
all for effective international agreement? 

It may be that despite the most serious 
and sincere efforts the people of the world 
will have to steel themselves to living on the 
edge of a precipice over which they may be 
pushed at any moment. But the question 
that men of good will everywhere must con- 
tinually ask themselves is: Will it be easier to 
reach agreement before half the world is re- 
duced to ashes—or after? 





Brain Trusters Still at Work—Industry 
Dispersal Plan Wins by Narrow Margin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the 
Victor Roterus who is said to direct area 
development activities for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and in fact, the en- 
tire office which he directs, should be 
removed and abolished, if the following 
report of his speech at Atlantic City is 
correct. 

This speech should have been available 
to Members of the House yesterday, 
June 28, 1956, when, by the narrowest 
of margins, 200 to 197, the House ap- 
proved a conference report containing 
amendments to the Defense Production 
Act, one of which, in effect, approved 
order No. I-19 of the Office of Defense 
Management. I have been approached 
by a number of the Members of the 
House, who voted “aye” on that vote, who 
said if they had been fully aware of 
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the implications, they would have voted 

“no.” 

Mr. Speaker, that conference report 
was brought to the floor of the House, 
with only one-half hour’s notice to its 
opponents and those opponents, includ- 
ing myself, had expected it not to come 
up for at least another day. 

Mr. Speaker, the basic reason why I 
oppose, with all the vigor I possess, this 
planned dispersal of industry, is that 
as has been stated many times, and as 
everyone knows, the next war, if it comes, 
will be fought with the weapons and 
materials in being at the moment that 
war commences. After it commences, 
there will be no further war production. 
Hence, it is vital that the defense efforts 
of today be confined to the building of 
weapons, and the stockpiling of mate- 
rials of war in safe places, without waste 
of time and funds of the Armed Forces 
in building new factories in remote 
places, with complete communities to 
surround these factories. The plans 
outlined by the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization and the author of that speech 
at Atlantic City, Mr. Roterus would foist 
upon us an immense change in our econ- 
omy, and expense at a time when we are 
struggling to arm ourselves against 
attack. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 

ald of June 29, 1956] 

UNITED STATES TO DENY CONTRACTS IN TAR- 
GET AREAS—COMMERCE OFFICIAL SAYS MANY 
PLANTS ARE SITTING DucKS 

(By Laurence Stern) 


OcEAN CiTy, Mp., June 28.—New industries 
locating within 18 miles of Washington and 
other prime nuclear bomb targets throughout 
the Nation will be denied Federal contracts, 
a Department of Commerce official disclosed 
here today. 

Victor Roterus, who directs area-develop- 
ment activities for the Department’s agency 
which handles defense matters, said indus- 
tries now located within the 50 major hydro- 
gen bomb target areas are sitting ducks for 
an aerial bomb attack. 

He made the statement in a panel discus- 
sion at a meeting here of the Maryland Mu- 
nicipal League. 

The newly announced policy runs counter 
to efforts by the Washington Board of Trade 
and numerous suburban Maryland and Vir- 
ginia communities to attract new industry 
as a means of lightening the tax load on local 
residents. 

In Washington, Arthur S. Flemming, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
said his agency’s policy toward industry dis- 
persal was contained in a directive published 
January 13 in the Federal Register. 

He said he would be very much surprised 
if that directive resulted in a ban such as 
that described by Roterus. 

The ODM order said it is the Nation’s 
policy “to encourage and, when appropriate, 
to require that new facilities and major 
expansions of existing facilities important 
to national security be located insofar as 
practicable, so as to reduce the risk of dam- 
age in the event of attack.” 

It said the “distance of a facility from the 
probable area of destruction is the control- 
ling factor in reducing the risk of damage. 

Roteurs emphasized that existing indus- 
tries within target areas are not affected 
by the ban. “Only newly constituted or re- 
located plants would be affected,” he de- 
clared. 

Roterus, Director of the Office of Area 
Development of the Business and Defense 
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Services Administration of the Commerce 
Department, declared: 

“It is not the intention of the Government 
to force industry into the desert.” 

He said, however, that Federal authorities 
are applying a concept of defense through 
space in screening sites for newly located in- 
dustries handling essential Government 
contracts. 

Questioned later about his comments, 
Roterus said the actual distance of danger 
from nuclear attacks may be 25 to 30 miles 
from a city, not 18 miles as he had declared 
earlier. The Washington area is one in 
which a larger radius of danger area exists, 
he said. 

It is within this area, he said, that the 
Government may withhold defense contracts 
or refuse to grant a speed-up in tax amorti- 
zation allowances. 

Roterus said this policy stems from an 
ODM pronouncement, presumably the one 
issued by Fleming in January. 

His earlier statement came in revly to 
Mayor Dickran Y. Hovsepian, of Rockville, 
who said municipal officials are concerned 
about the effects of the new Federal require- 
ments on four large industries now consid- 
ering relocation there. 

Rockville, Montgomery County seat, is 
within the 18-mile zone. 

“This policy is comvlete news to the 
board,”” a spokesman for the Washington 
Board of Trade said last night. “If it is 
found that this policy is to be continued,” 
he added, “the board of trade will make 
every effort to have the policy changed.” 

I. Alvin Pasarew, director of the Maryland 
State Planning Commission said Federal au- 
thorities are constantly switching the rules 
onus. He urged city officials attending the 
panel to plan for industrial development and 
not tie themselves to current Federal defense 
specifications. 

Roterus told the group that a new joint 
site in Montgomery County for the Weather 
Bureau and Geological Survey is still not 
far enough out from the nuclear bomb dan- 
ger zone. 

Some 250 mayors, councilmen, and com- 
missioners from 65 Maryland municipalities 
are attending the meeting. 

They were told by State Senator Louis 
Goldstein, Democrat, of Calvert, president of 
the State senate, that a compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance bill stands a good chance 
of passing in next year’s general assembly. 

Similar measures, opposed by rural repre- 
sentatives, have died in previous sessions. 
“We feel,”’ said Goldstein, “the motorist who 
carries insurance should have protection 
from the uninsured.”’ 





Ignace Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, June 30, 1956, marks the 15th an- 
niversary of the death of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski. 

The world of culture knows him as a 
renowned composer and pianist. Free- 
dom-loving people everywhere remember 
him as the first Premier of the Polish 
Republic. It was in 1919 that he was 
elevated to that post by the people of 
Poland, after they asserted their inde- 
pendence in accordance with the prin- 
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ciples of national self-determination as 
contained in the famous 14 points of 
President Woodrow Wilson. 

Paderewski was born in 1860 in a Po- 
lish province which was then under the 
domination of Russia. Much of his love 
of freedom was instilled in him by his 
father, who was imprisoned in Siberia. 

Having attained world success in 
terms of both fame and money, he could 
easily have turned to an easy way of 
life. Instead, he returned to his home- 
land and his people where he devoted 
himself to furthering the true concepts 
of democratic freedom. 

We hope some day to see the spirit of 
Paderewski revived not only in enslaved 
Poland but in every part of the world 
where liberty is presently suppressed. 





Remarks on H. R. 12022, A Bill To Pro- 
vide Relief for the Sponge-Fishing In- 
dustry by Making Special Nonquota 
Immigrant Visas Available to Certain 
Skilled Alien Spongedivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. I yesterday introduced 
H. R. 12022, being a bill for providing 
relief for the sponge-fishing industry by 
making special nonquota immigrant 
visas available to certain skilled alien 
spongedivers. 

At Tarpon Springs on the west coast 
of Florida is located the only sponge- 
fishing community and industry in the 
United States. This community was 
established in 1905 when the Greeks 
brought to Tarpon Springs the first 
sponge boat equipped for sponge diving 
with a completely Greek crew. Prior to 
that date sponge fishing was entirely de- 
pendent upon “sponge hooking”’ or fish- 
ing from the surface with various size 
poles to bring the sponges from the bot- 
tom. Currently, sponge fishing is con- 
ducted in the beds off the Florida coast 
in maximum depths up to 26 and 27 
fathoms. The industry continued to 
prosper until during the Second World 
War. Tarpon Springs provided 65 per- 
cent of the sponges, valued in millions of 
dollars used by our military forces and 
allies. The sponge fishing community 
near the end of the war numbered hun- 
dreds of active Greek-American sponge 
fishermen, and at least 200 vessels were 
manned and active. For one-half cen- 
tury the sponge industry constituted and 
kept open the economic life of the large 
Greek-American community of Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. As a community it is one 
of the outstanding Greek centers of the 
United States with a record of self- 
sustenance and great pride in all civic 
matters. 

Approximately 8 years ago a mysteri- 
ous disease struck at and ruined the 
entire sponge fishing grounds on the 
gulf coast, limiting the source of supply 
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of what was generally stated to be the 
world’s finest sponges. Many of the 
young descendants of those Greek fishing 
founders and those capable of working 
in the industry left for opportunities in 
the north. Frankly, there was much 
suffering in the community because of 
the loss of its one great source of in- 
come. I am proud to point out, how- 
ever, that this Greek community has 
taken care of its own, and has fought 
through the years to provide a living for 
its people. 

The sponge fields today have been by 
nature ridded of the blight and restored 
to their full productive ability. During 
the past year we have been successful in 
efforts with the Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Wild Life and Fisheries, Flor- 
ida State University, University of Mi- 
ami, Small Business Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies in organizing through 
the Sponge Industrial Committee of Jar- 
pon Springs, Florida, a research of the 
potential of the industry and its rightful 
participation in the commercial market 
of the country. This has been a point of 
great effort on the part of the many 
individuals, organizations, and agencies. 

In the further redevelopment of the 
industry an impasse has been reached 
through lack of experienced and capable 
spongedivers, skilled in the art of gath- 
ering this most useful and vital product 
of the sea. In Tarpon Springs there are 
ready and outfitted sponge fishing boats 
only awaiting skilled divers to put out for 
the sponge beds. Through the Florida 
State Employment Service determina- 
tion has been made that nowhere in the 
United States are these skilled craftsmen 
available. Sponge-diving is an ex- 
tremely skilled industry, one in which 
the Greeks have excelled for generations. 

I have just introduced a bill, H. R. 
12022, which would permit the entry to 
the United States of 50 skilled sponge- 
divers for the relief of this industry, and 
to be employed therein: the same to be 
granted entrance to this country under 
this special bill not to be charged against 
the quota of the country from which they 
will come. It is anticipated these divers 
will come as Greek nationals for it is well 
known that the best sponge fishermen 
in the world are from the Dodecanese 
Islands of Greece, and particularly from 
the islands of Kalymnos, Halki, and 
Symi, where, from ancient times, sponge 
fishing has been the principal means of 
livelihood of these people. It is appro- 
priate that such immigration should be 
permitted from these particular areas, 
because 90 percent of the original Greek 
population of Tarpon Springs originated 
from these same islands and these emi- 
grees would find themselves among 
their friends and relatives. I would 
quote from a letter addressed to me by 
Archbishop Michael of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church in North and South America 
in which he urged such action in the 
economic relief of Tarpon Springs, say- 
ing: 

Granting permission to this type of highly 
specialized labor will certainly be a credit 
to the industry and will not be a burden to 
the community, but rather will safeguard 
an industry that has contributed much 
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economically to Tarpon Springs, to the State, 
and to our country as a whole. 


Under the present immigration quotas 
and preferences established, this favor- 
able action upon my bill is the only 
means available to save the economic 
life of one of America’s most unique and 
proud communities. 

As a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives it is 
my intent to vigorously bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the committee 
seeking favorable report to the House of 
Represenatives during this session of 
Congress, or otherwise to seek passage 
of this needed legislation. 





St. John’s College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, recently there has come off 
the press a great documentary of.the his- 
tory of St. John’s Abbey. It is written 
by Father Colman Barry of St. John’s 
College in Collegeville, Minn. St. John’s 
this year is celebrating its 100th birthday 
anniversary. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
a letter written to me by Rev. Roderic 
Albers, of St. Benedict’s Convent and 
College, at St. Joseph, Minn., in which 
he briefly describes St. John’s, the oldest 
institution of higher learning with a 
continuous history in the State of Min- 
nesota. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

Father Barry, the author of Worship 
and Work, has dedicated his life to the 
education of our youth and his intimate 
knowledge of the institution and of the 
era about which he writes. The motto 
of St. John’s, ‘Pray and Work,” is, in- 
deed, the motto of Father Barry. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CHAPLAINS’ House, SAINT BENEDICT’S 
CONVENT AND COLLEGE, 
Saint Joseph, Minn., May 31, 1956. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Today I sent 
you a copy of Worship and Work, by Father 
Colman Barry, O. S. B., the centenary history 
of St. John’s Abbey. Dr. George N. Shuster 
of Hunter College in New York, speaking of 
Father Colman’s book, says: “This book 
makes the story of St. John’s an unforget- 
able part of the spiritual romance of Amer- 
ica.” And Dr. August C. Krey, Minnesota 
University historian, says of the same work: 
“This book presents an intimate story by 
a member of the community, recounting in 
full detail both its internal and external 
activities during a century.” 

As early as 1857 the Territorial Legislature 
granted the St. John’s Seminary charter, 
making St. John’s the oldest institution of 
higher learning with a continuous history 
in the State of Minnesota. In 1883 this 
charter was amended to give the*school the 
name “St. John’s University.” 


Besides conducting a school at Collegeville 
today for some 13 hundred high school, col- 
lc 2 and seminary students, the 360 members 
of the St. John’s community are working in 
parishes, missions and schools in Minnesota, 
New York City, Bahama Islands, Kentucky, 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, and Tokyo, Japan. 

The first Benedictines came to Minnesota 
from the Abbey of Metten in Bavaria, via 
St. Vincent’s Archabbey in Pennsylvania. 
These men were mostly Bavarians. Today 
the membership includes almost every Euro- 
pean nationality, several orientals, and a 
large number of Negro. Without a lot of fan- 
fare St. John’s has become interracial—and 
has made it work. The Negro who is or- 
dained at St. John’s, after his years of train- 
ing, does not feel particularly conscious of 
his color or race. He attends the chapter 
meetings and votes as one of the family. 

St. John's is an American institution. Its 
hundred years represent the best America 
has given to the solving the Old World an- 
tagonisms. It is typical of the hundreds of 
institutions that make America the land of 
the free. It is the center of the so-called 
liturgical movement in America—a _ re- 
form representing more dignified and under- 
standable worship of God. But the men of 
St. John’s are proud of their ROTC, of their 
football team and so forth. 

In its hundred years St. John’s has tried to 
make good Christians, and good Americans. 
Its motto is: Pray and Work. At its 
centennial St. John’s dedicates itself anew 
to the honor of God and the welfare of civil 
society. 

Sincerely yours, 
RopDERIC ALBERS, C. S. B. 








Adventures in International Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the contents of 
a brochure issued by the Rotary Club of 
Little Rock, Ark. This brochure de- 
scribes in some detail the program of 
the club, by which the club members 
sponsor annually visits by two young 
men from abroad. 

It is such a successful undertaking 
that I believe the Members of this body 
will be interested in it, and I hope it 
may inspire other clubs to follow the 
example of the Little Rock Club. 

There being no objection, the bro- 
chure was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADVENTURES IN INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


THE BACKGROUND OF OUR IDEA 


In a world of conflicting political ideol- 
ogies—democracy and communism—what 
can the Little Rock Rotary Club do in the 
field of international service to help clarify 
this’confused state of affairs? That was the 
question put to our club assembly several 
years ago. 

¥rom that question evolved the “Little 
Rock Adventure in International Friend- 
ship”—a program to bring foreign visitors to 
the United States as guests of our Rotary 
Club. They would stay here 60 days—live 
as we live, see what we see, hear what we 
hear, do what we do. It would give them the 
opportunity to return to their respective 
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countries and tell their own countrymen the 
truth about democracy under a capitalistic 
setup such as we have here in America. 

Millions in Europe do not know what to 
believe about the United States. Firsthand 
statements, however, from their own coun- 
trymen have greater weight by far than 
statements made by outsiders, statements 
which are largely discounted. 


PROCEDURE 


Early in the Rotary year our membership 
ballots upon the continuation of the project, 
and also ballots upon the country from 
which they would prefer that the two stu- 
dents come for the coming year. This gives 
ample time for committees and contacts and 
selections, and authorizes the billing of the 
membership for their pro rata cost of the 
project. The committee then contacts the 
district governors in the country and an 
explanation of the plan and idea stating that 
we are ready to pay the expenses for two 
young men from their country to visit Little 
Rock for 60 days. We ask their cooperation 
in conducting the selection of a group of 
candidates for this adventure. The boys 
must be college students aged 18-25, they 
must be able to understand and speak the 
English language, and must be the caliber 
of young men who could return and express 
their experiences in an acceptable manner. 

These young men need not necessarily be, 
or be related to, Rotarians, but each of them 
must be sponsored by some Rotary Club. 

We ask the district governors to require of 
each candidate a 2- or 3-page presentation 
of his background, biography, educational, 
and business experience, and an essay on 
why he would like to visit America. We also 
require a recent photograph of the candidate 
to be attached. We ask the district gover- 
nors to make eliminations from the candi- 
dates down to not more then 10, and then to 
send us the completed applications and 
essays on each of these 10 candidates. 

Our own Rotary International student- 
project committee makes the final determi- 
nation after studying the files on each of the 
10 candidates. The two winning candidates 
are notified of their selections. We make 
reservations for transocean travel by plane 
with arrangements to give them $50 each 
upon their arrival in New York. (We give 
weekly spending cash later.) However, they 
fly directly to Little Rock for the beginning 
of their visit. 

After the 60-day visit, they begin their re- 
turn trip by train from Little Rock usually 
through Chicago with 2 days stopover there, 
with entertainment through contacts with 
Rotary International. From there they go to 
Washington for another 2- or 3-day stopover 
where they are the guests of Arkansas con- 
gressional Representatives, who show them 
around in Washington. From Washington 
they go to New York with a brief layover 
prior to their departure to their home 
country. 

Cost 

The cost of the project varies depending 
upon the country selected. The principal 
item of expense is, of course, the air trans- 
portation. We have a club membership of 
around 290 members, and originally it was 
supported by a $10 voluntary contribution, 
which was paid by 180 to 200 members. The 
last 2 years the club has voted to sponsor the 
project on an assessment basis, and it has 
cost $9.50 per capita and $8 per capita for the 
past 2 years. The total cost of the French 
project was $2,500. The total cost of the 
Italian project was $2,271. The total cost for 
the German project was $1,840, and the total 
cost of the Finnish project was $2,250. 

We recommend the assessment approach as 
it lessens the burden on all, and gives every 
Rotarian a participation. 

WHAT THEY DO IN LITTLE ROCK 


The visitors are met at the airport upon 
their arrival in Little Rock, and their usual 
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first evening is spent with the committee 
only, with a small get-acquainted dinner. 
Prior to their arrival, the 60-day visit has 
been allocated in weekly segments to 9 
Rotarians, 1 for each week. This Rotarian 
is responsible for the appointments and ac- 
tivities of the two visitors during the week 
of his assignment, and all invitations for 
that period must be cleared with the Rotarian 
sponsor for that week. From the very be- 
ginning we have always had more invitations 
for entertainment in the home and various 
trips and experiences than we have been 
able to schedule in the allotted time, so this 
does not leave the boys very many idle 
moments. 

We give them permanent residence at the 
YMCA. They are given planned tours 
through our courts, governmental agencies, 
our schools from the grade level up to a 
visit to the State University at Fayetteville. 
They attend church services each Sunday 
and Sunday schools of many denominations. 
They appear as guests and speakers at civic 
clubs and school gatherings in Little Rock 
and over the State. They go to the offices 
and factories of our Rotarians to see how 
business is conducted. They visit our agri- 
cultural areas to see cotton plantations, rice 
farms, timber reservations, bauxite and 
other mining activities. Rotarians vie with 
each other to have the boys as their guests, 
to take them on these tours, and to enter- 
tain them in their homes, for one of the 
things we especially want them to observe 
is the way in which Americans live at home. 
No attempt is made to propagandize the 
boys. We try to be natural and let them 
form their own impressions of our demo- 
cratic processes; the workings of our free 
enterprise system, the independence of re- 
ligious worship, the freedom of the press 
and speech; and the inalienable right of an 
American citizen to live and prosper accord- 
ing to his efforts and circumstances. 


THE FINAL CHAPTER 


When these young men return to their 
native land, they prepare reports of their 
visit which they present before the Rotary 
Clubs in the area in which they live, and 
the demand for these boys as speakers seems 
to exceed their ability to fulfill them. Tran- 
scripts of these reports which are forwarded 
to us have convinced us that our efforts and 
our money was more than well spent; and 
that these young men who have had only 
a picture show and textbook conception of 
America and American living, have devel- 
oped an understanding and an appreciation 
of the real America which is an invaluable 
asset in our great problem of having nations 
understand one another. Each year we are 
more convinced than ever that the indi- 
vidual influences of these two boys each year 
will make a more than casual contribution 
as they report their impressions to their 
fellow countrymen. 

We do not offer this project as a substi- 
tute for international scholarships or the 
student-exchange program, but rather it is 
a supplementary activity because we are 
bringing young men who would otherwise 
never come to this country. Even the stu- 
dent who studies in a country for a year 
is rarely accorded the privilege of visita- 
tion in the home and intimate participation 
in American daily activities such as is ac- 
corded the members of our student project. 

From the speech delivered by Jacobacci to 
the Turin, Italy, Rotary Club after his re- 
turn: “I am very thankful to the Turin 
Rotary Club, to the Italian district, and to 
the Little Rock Rotary Club for the splendid 
opportunity they offered me to visit the 
United States, to have known so many differ- 
ent persons who have done what was in their 
power in order to give me a total, complete 
vision of American life, to tie again those 
friendly links between two countries and 


their people so different and so far away.” 
From a letter received 6 years after his 
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visit: “I have an incommensurable debt to- 
ward you. Little Rock Rotarians and all 
the people in your town—firemen, policemen, 
post-office clerks, nice girls at the record 
shop * * * those 6 weeks in Little Rock 
mean more to me than 1 year of my whole 
life. For this reason I was happy to hear 
that you are carrying further your foreign 
students program. Though some of you may 
feel sometimes that it is a hopeless task 
to convert to good ideals millions of people 
who have no opportunity of seeing your way 
of life at work, I believe that your contri- 
bution thereto will bear its fruits, by the 
example it gives to others and by the spread- 
ing of knowledge through those who had the 
privilege of being chosen as I was.” 

From Peter Kuhne, one of our German 
students: 

“I know a young fellow in Germany, who 
Was once over there in America. He had a 
big time in the United States of America, 
making s ches from time to time, in which 
he always used to speak about the angel of 
a foreigner, instead of the angle of a for- 
eigner. It was not the only mistake he made, 
as far as I can remember, but nevertheless 
he had many good friends over there. When 
he returned to Germany everybody said, 
‘Peter has become a Yankee,’ as he tried to 
disturb the outdated view of the United 
States of America which people still have 
in our country. 

“* * * So often people ask me to show 
my United States of America picture album 
to them and on these occasions Arkansas and 
the most wonderful hours I was able to 
spend down there in the South turn up 
before my mind all of a sudden. 

“Our problem child in West Germany is 
Mr. Ollenhauer, the leader of the Social- 
Democratic Party. That fellow ought to visit 
the United States of America in order to 
learn how real opposition works. I think 
the essential difference between American 
and German political opposition in govern- 
ment is this: When in your country the rough 
time which precedes the day of general elec- 
tion is over and the new-elected President 
enters White House, fights between the par- 
ties remain in the past and prolific coopera- 
tion between opposition and leading party 
with the goal of social and economical im- 
provement is the common aim in the future. 

“Give kindest regards to my Rotary 
friends. It might interest them that the 
idea of the program of international friend- 
ship was taken up by the Hamburg Rotary 
Club which invited last summer 10 boys of 
5 European countries.” 

After his return, Asko Karttunen wrote 
as follows: 

“I have been thinking of the fact that you 
fellows in the Club may decide not to bring 
anybody over during next spring, and if so 
happens I'm certainly going to feel sorry, not 
only for the guys who might have come over, 
but also for the men who have been given 
jobs in our foreign relations projects. 


“I know the value of it—the value for my- 
self, for Rotary and its members, for United 
States, and for the free world and democracy. 
Maybe the value is not something all the 
world sees and hears of, but it is the work 
of common men, wanting peace and free- 
dom, something that in its humble way will 
strengthen understanding and friendship 
among nations, something that should not 
be given up, but made more widespread. 

“So continuing the project would be a fine 
thing; I have had the honor to be part of it 
once, so I have every reason to promote its 
future life. It is worth the money—to you 
and to us. Like they sing in the ‘South 
Pacific’ there’s ‘nuttin’ like a dame,’ there 
is nothing like the Little Rock project. 

“Life has been pretty busy with all the 
reading to be done. The summer is at its 
peak, and it’s just dog-hot, even by your 
standards. 


June 29 


“My best wishes to the new President 
Dick and Secretary Bob as well as to the 
‘old guard’.” 

Peter Boyer from Paris had this to say 
after his return home: “I have had the op- 
portunity to talk with many students—even 
Communists—and many of these middle 
class people who really make the majority in 
France appreciate very much my information 
coming first hand, and not through the lies 
of the newspapers.” 
EXCERPT FROM SEPTEMBER 

MAGAZINE 

Little Rock Rotarians are rightfully proud 
of this Fourth Object project, typifying as 
it does the active role Rotary Clubs every- 
wherevare playing in broadening the under- 
standing of world youth. And as for Pier- 
guido and Guido now back in Italy—they ex- 
pect to be better civil engineers and lawyers 
for it all * * * and better citizens of Italy 
and the world, too. It seems a reasonable 
expectation. 


1949 THE ROTARY 





Great Accomplishment of Democratic 
84th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the record of the Democratic 84th Con- 
gress for constructive accomplishment 
is unsurpassed. There has been an ab- 
sence of fanfare and of sensationalism 
but not of industry and of wise planning. 
Outstanding on that record is the $33 
billion Federal roads bill, which will 
make a reality of the dream which this 
country has envisioned these many 
years. 

What this measure will mean to the 
country has been expressed in terms of 
its significance to my own city of 
Chicago in an article appearing in the 
Chicago Daily News of Wednesday, 
June 27, as follows: 

WHat Roaps BILtt MEANS TO AREA—STATE, 

LOcAL CASH FREED FOR NEW PROJECTS HERE 


What does the $33 billion Federal roads 
bill mean to Chicago and Cook County? 

It’s a lot like striking oil at State and 
Madison, local highway engineers agree. 

“It will make a reality out of projects that 
until now were little more than pipe dreams,” 
said William J. Mortimer, county highway 
superintendent. 

“It will cut completion of the Interstate 
Highway System here from 30 to 13 or 15 
years,” predicts R. H. Harrison, division engi- 
neer of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads.” 

It will free tens of millions of city, county, 
and State money—now earmarked for ex- 
pressways—for additional highway projects, 
offers George L. DeMent, Chicago commis- 
sioner of public works. 

Uncle Sam now picks up the tab for 50 
percent of the Congress expressway, the 
Northwest, South, Southwest, and Edens ex- 
pressways, plus the Wacker Drive exten- 
sion. 

The other 50 percent was divided among 
the city, county, and State. 

Under the new bill, Uncle Sam will pay 
90 percent of the freight—if such new con- 
struction qualifies as part of an Interstate 
Highway System. 

And in Cook County nearly all of it does 
qualify, the experts say. 
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Here’s how the county government would 
benefit, for example: 

It issued $245 million in bonds last year 
to pay its part of the expressway system in 
the county, says Mortimer. 

If the United States puts in 90 percent 
of the money for the expressways instead of 
50 percent, Mortimer says the county could 
use most of the bond issue for projects like 
these: 

Making Stony Island an expressway he- 
tween 79th and 107th Streets to connect 
South Shore Drive with the Calumet express- 
way. 

Build an east-west route near 55th Street 
to link Stony Island with Cicero or Harlem. 

Construct an inland route through Chi- 
cago, possibly linking Midway Airport with 
O'Hare Field. 

Participate with the city and park district 
in overhauling the outer drive between Oak 
and Cermak Road, flattening out the right 
angle curves between the river and Ran- 
dolph. 

Push through a crosstown route near Cali- 
fornia to link the southwest expressway with 
the Congress and northwest expressway. 

Mortimer gave no estimates on how much 
these multimillion dollar projects would 
cost—and pointed out that it will be up to 
the State to split up the Federal fund more. 

G. DeMent estimates there are $440 mil- 
lion in present and future road projects 
around metropolitan Chicago that qualify 
for the 90 percent United States grants. 

He says the new United States bill will 
free county, State and city money for other 
road projects “that aren’t eligible for Fed- 
eral funds but that are still regarded as 
needed.” ~ 

Governor Stratton has said he believes 
that half the United States funds given 
Illinois for an Interstate System during the 
first 144 years of the program will be spent 
in the Chicago area. 

Illinois is expected to get $8,100,000 this 
year and another $129,600,000 in the next 2 
years. The whole building program is to take 
13 years. 

Stratton, Mayor Daley, and County Board 
President Dan Ryan already have ordered 
their engineers to submit reports on how the 
money can best be spent. 





Capt. Chester McPherson Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege, as a result of my af- 
filiation with the United States Coast 
Guard, to have become acquainted with 
one of its unsung heroes. 

Capt. Chester M. Anderson retires 
from the United States Coast Guard 
service tomorrow, June 30, 1956, after 32 
years of loyal, efficient, and distinguished 
service. 

Captain Anderson was born in Seattle, 
Wash., in 1894. He received his primary 
education in that city’s schools and later 
attended the DeKoven Military School 
and the Navigation School of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

During World War I he served on ac- 
tive duty as a lieutenant, junior grade, 
with the United States Naval Reserve. 
He entered that service in October 1918 
and was honorably discharged therefrom 
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in September 1921. He continued to fol- 
low the sea until 1924 when he was com- 
missioned as an ensign in the United 
States Coast Guard. 

During World War ITI he was the com- 
manding officer of the cutter Algonquin, 
assigned to the North Atlantic. His fine 
service is only partly recognized by the 
awards from our Government to him 
which consist of, among others, the Navy 
Commendation Ribbon for convoy escort 
operations in the North Atlantic during 
World War II, the American Defense 
Service Ribbon with Sea Clasp, the 
American Area Ribbon, the European- 
African-Middle Eastern Area Ribbon, the 
Asiastic-Pacific Ribbon, and the World 
War I and World War II Victory 
Medals. 

During the last 4 years he has served 
as Director of the United States Coast 
Guard Auxiliary where he has done an 
exceptionally outstanding job. He sys- 
tematized their procedures, he minimized 
and standardized the forms they use, he 
assisted with their new manuals, encour- 
aged the enrollment of new men, and 
aided considerably in increasing the 
present roster of the northern area to 
well over 2,000 men and women. 

He is loved and respected by all, par- 
ticularly because of the way he extended 
himself beyond the call of regular duty. 

I know that every Auxiliarist joins me 
in saluting him and wishing him well in 
all that he undertakes in the years ahead. 





The Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the final column in Mr. James Reston’s 
series on the Presidency, which have 
appeared in the New York Times, be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PRESIDENCY, V—EVALUATION oF NEW 
INSTITUTIONS THAT HELP PRESIDENT KEEP 
Up WITH Pace or HIsTory 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 21-—The American 
Presidency, like most other national institu- 
tions, is in a race with the pace of American 
history. 

So swift is that pace and so vast the growth 
of the American Republic and its responsi- 
bilities, that all national institutions—and 
the habits of the men who run them—inevit- 
ably lag behind. 

This is true in a special sense of all political 
institutions. It is true, regardless of the 
party in power, not only of the Presidency 
but of the Congress with its multiplicity of 
overlapping committees and its cult of 
seniority. 

It is true not only of the machinery for 
electing Presidents but also of the methods 
of selecting powerful assistants to the Presi- 
dent. And the problem of change in Wash- 
ington is especially different. For change 
depends most of the time on the men who 
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have benefited by the political habits and 
machinery of the past. 

In this series of articles, of which this is 
the last, an effort has been made to draw a 
distinction between the President and the 
Presidency, and to report on some of the 
men and institutions that carry on the bur- 
dens of the office during the President's 
illness. 

All these men are caught in this race with 
the fierce transition of the time. They are all 
conscious of the need of change. And while 
they do not change as fast as events, it does 
not follow that progress has not been made. 

CABINET MEETING DAY 


This, for example, was Cabinet meeting 
day in Washington (it is usually on Fridays). 
The only resemblance it bore to Cabinet 
meetings of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s time was 
that it was held in the White House Cabinet 
Room. 

The Cabinet under FDR was a story-telling 
bee—informal, unprepared, and unrecorded. 
When, after the war, officials and historians 
wanted to know what happened in these 
Cabinet meetings, they had to go to the 
late Henry L. Stimson’s personal diaries. 
For no official record was kept, no agenda was 
prepared, no catalog of decisions was pre- 
served. And the only consolation for the 
historians was that it probably didn’t mat- 
ter, for the Cabinet was not the place where 
the main business was conducted. 

Today, the Cabinet (minus John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, who was off in 
California scalding Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
his favorite target) arrived at the White 
House, each with his black Cabinet diary. 

The secretary to the Cabinet, Maxwell M. 
Rabb, of Boston, had prepared an agenda. 
For each item on the agenda there was a 
background memorandum, setting out the 
points at issue, and a financial statement, 
indicating what the various proposals would 
cost, if adopted. 

When Vice President RicHarp M. NIXON, 
pinch-hitting for the President, called the 
meeting to order, the Cabinet members did 
not have to be told the background of the 
problem (this took up most of the time in 
the Roosevelt meetings). The problems had 
been defined and the papers circulated to 
the members by the Cabinet secretariat 
earlier in the week. 

Furthermore, a record of the meeting was 
kept by Mr. Rabb. And as soon as Mr. 
NIxon ended the meeting to go to Quantico, 
Va., for a survey of problems with the lords 
of the Pentagon, representatives of all the 
Cabinet members met at the White House. 
They recorded whatever decisions had been 
taken so that they could follow up on the 
action promised. 


DIFFERENT FROM BRITISH 


This is not to say that the Cabinet is 
now an agency of the Presidency comparable, 
say, to the British Cabinet. It does not have 
the power of decision, as the British do under 
the system of Cabinet responsibility. Nor 
does it deal with national security matters. 

Its responsibility is to report and recom- 
mend policy on home matters—agriculture, 
natural resources, justice, etc. National se- 
curity questions are dealt with in the Na- 
tional Security Council. The Council is now 
the most powerful agency of the Govern- 
ment under the President, and the most 
important arm of the Presidency. 

This came into being under President 
Harry S. Truman on the basis of the expe- 
rience of the war. It was the result of many 
years of anguish over the burdens of the 
White House, and was finally given statutory 
authority in the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended in 1949. 

This act did four things: 

1. Established the Department of Defense 
(instead of separate departments of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force). 

2. Created the Central Intelligence Agency 
for the collection and appraisal, at a central 
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point, of world intelligence relating to na- 
tional security. 

3. Set up the National Security Resources 
Board (now the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion). 

4. Established the National Security 
Council. 

The purpose of the NSC was to advise the 
President on the integration of domestic, 
foreign, and military policies relating to na- 
tional security; to assess and appraise the 
objectives, commitments, and risks of the 
United States in relation to our actual and 
potential military power; to consider policies 
on matters of common interest to the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government; 
and to make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent in connection therewith. 


ANTIFREEWHEELING DEVICE 


This was intended to keep the separate 
departments dealing with security matters 
from running off in all directions—sort of an 
antifreewheeling device. And while no- 
body can ever hope to coordinate as many 
people as now work in the security field, it 
has done extremely well. 

The statutory members of the NSC are 
the President, who normally chairs the 
weekly meetings on Thursday mornings; 
Vice President Nixon; the Secretaries of State 
(Mr. Dulles) and Defense (Charles E. Wil- 
son); and the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Arthur S. Flemming. 

Others who attend are the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, Allen W. 
Dulles, who opens each meeting with a world 
intelligence report; the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Adm. Arthur W. Rad- 
ford; the Secretary of the Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey; the Assistants to the Presi- 
dent for Disarmament (Harold E. Stassen) 
and Foreign Affairs (William H. Jackson); 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Percival F. Brundage; and such other offi- 
cials as the President wishes to invite. 

The difference between the NSC and the 
Cabinet, other than that one deals with home 
affairs and the other with security affairs, 
is that the NSC is far more formal. It does 
everything on the basis of carefully prepared 
staff work, and almost always deals with 
questions that require a specific recommen- 
dation to the President for policy action. 

If the President has something he wants 
studied, he refers it to his Special Assistant 
for Security Affairs, Dillon Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson is a conservative lawyer from Texas 
who has a gift for wry verse, which he does 
not use on NSC papers. ? 

Mr. Anderson may then refer the question 
to the department concerned, or to several 
departments for their observations. And 
when the papers are then taken by the NSC 
permanent staff (most of whose top members 
have been there from the start of the 
agency), the staff prepares them for the con- 
sideration of the National Security Council’s 
planning board. 


POWER OF PLANNING BOARD 


Much has been written, though little is 
Known, about the NSC. What is more im- 
portant is that even less is known about the 
council’s planning board, which does most 
of the pick-and-shovel work for the NSC and 
@ great deal of its thinking. 

It is, therefore, the principal planning and 
coordinating interdepartment committee in 
the issues of war and peace and one of im- 
mense power. This, of course, is flatly de- 
nied by all its members, who are not only 
anonymous but practically invisible. 

The planning board met this afternoon in 
room 382 of the Old State Department Build- 
ing—nine men whose names are almost un- 
known beyond the top level of official Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Anderson, the aforementioned writer 
who normally is chairman of the planning 
board, was not present this afternoon. He 
was away on Kwajalein Atoll with Lewis L. 
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Strauss, the atomic energy chief, presum- 
ably listening to bangs. His place was taken 
by the man who has been staff secretary of 
the NSG from the beginning, James 5S. 
Lay, Jr. 

The other members on hand today were 
Robert R. Bowie, the Harvard teacher who 
is Assistant Secretary of State and head of 
that department’s policy planning staff; 
Robert Amory, Jr., of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency; Maj. Gen. Francis W. Farrell, 
representing the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Jarold 
A. Kieffer of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Organization; C. 
Dillon Glendenning of the Treasury; Robert 
E. Mattison of the White House Disarma- 
ment Staff; Ralph W. E. Reid, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, and Karl 
Harr of the Department of Defense. 


BASED ON PAPERWORK 


The famous men who sit on the NSC 
base their discussions like the Cabinet, on 
carefully prepared papers, and they are not 
restrained in their criticisms. But the men 
in big government who prepare the 
papers for Cabinet members, who have a 
thousand other things to do each week, are 
in the key spot, regardless of how much 
they may deny their authority. 

These instruments of departmental coop- 
eration—the NSC, the NSC planning board, 
and the Operations Coordinating Board, 
which sees that the NSC policies are 
carried out by all concerned—provide 
the President with solid staff services, but 
they cannot substitute for the President. 

As Sidney W. Souers, the first executive 
secretary of the NSC, wrote about inter- 
departmental committees of the past: 

“[They] suffered for lack of a definite 
mission * * * and most of all, from authori- 
tative direction.” 

This is true to a certain extent today in 
the NSC. The council and its planning 
board can recommend, but the constitu- 
tional responsibility of the President is still 
the duty to decide. 

When he is available he works hard at 
the NSC papers. And even now he is 
beginning to send his observations, to the 
staff from the hospital. But he is not able, 
and has not been able during his two ill- 
nesses, to go through the long hard task 
of arguing out the NSC problems and 
hammering them into the policy he wants. 

“The powers and duties” of the Presidency, 
mentioned in article II, section 1, paragraph 
6 of the Constitution, do not refer only to 
those simple acts of signing papers that have 
to be signed so that the public business can 
go on. 

They refer not only to the President but 
to the whole of the Presidency: to the direc- 
tion of these staffs, to the hard decisive bus- 
iness of choosing between dangerous 
courses. 

This is why there is apprehension in Wash- 
ington about the illness of President Eisen- 
hower. There are institutions behind him 
that carry on better than his political op- 
ponents would have the public believe, but 
these institutions do not work so well with- 
out him as his political supporters pretend. 





A Tribute to Ignace Jan Paderewski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, 15 years 


have passed since the death of Ignace 
Jan Paderewski and nearly 100 since his 


June 29 


birth. Each year his contribution to 
mankind’s welfare shines more bril- 
liantly in the pages of history. 

It is appropriate to recall that this 
year also is the centennial of the birth 
of another great champion of human 
liberty, Woodrow Wilson. Wilson and 
Paderewski worked together in the com- 
mon effort for the self-determination 
and independence of Poland which was 
achieved after the First World War. 

The 20 years of Polish freedom—from 
1919 to 1939—were glorious ones. Pa- 
derewski was the first Premier of the 
Polish Republic and his name is in- 
extricably tied to the cause of Polish 
liberty. 

Providence is rarely as generous in her 
endowments as with Ignace Jan Pader- 
ewski. He would have won immortal 
fame as a composer and artist alone. 
But linked with his brilliant musical 
achievements was his dedication to a 
free Poland. When he died on June 29, 
1941, he left a record of which all Poles 
and all Americans of whatever national 
origin will find inspiration for genera- 
tions to come. 





Farm Newspaper Polls Kansas Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Tiller and Toiler, a newspaper 
in the Kansas farm belt, which shows the 
feelings of farmers polled in that section 
of the West. 

I believe this trend will attain full 
force by November. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


DEMOCRATS REVERSE 1952 IN STUNNING VIC- 
TORY—EISENHOWER, HALL, BENSON DE- 
FEATED IN POLL 


With the Democratic candidates for the 
presidency and the governorship of Kansas 
smashing to overwhelming victory over 
President Eisenhower and other Republican 
candidates, the Tiller and Toiler today closes 
its second postcard poll of rural voters after 
10 straight days of balloting of all farmers 
in Hodgeman and Edwards Counties. Final 
victory margin for the Democrats on the 
presidency stands at 156-131, or 54 percent 
of total votes cast. 

Added to the vote in the Tiller and Toiler’s 
April Pawnee County farm poll—both polls 
are the first newspaper polls in Kansas this 
election year—the grand total of cumulative 
votes on the presidency in the three counties 
adds up to 591 for the Democrats against 377 
for the Republicans. This means that 61 
percent of the voters in the three central 
Kansas counties will apparently vote for 
Senator Kefauver, Adlai Stevenson, or Gov- 
ernor Harriman against only 39 percent for 
President Eisenhower, Senator Knowland, or 
Vice President Richard Nixon. 

Each day the count of the ballots returned 
in the mail on the 3-county poll has been at- 
tested by prominent local Democrats and 
Republicans from outside the Tiller and 
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Toiler officer, and the qeustion asked on the 
ballots were rigidly nonpartisan. The ques- 
tion on the possible Democratic presidential 
candidates, for example, read: “If the presi- 
dential election were held tomorrow, would 
you vote for a Democrat—whether the can- 
didate was Senator Kefauver, Adlai Steven- 
son, Governor Harriman, or some other?” 
Similarly, the question on possible Republi- 
can candidates read “If the presidential elec- 
tion were held tomorrow, would you vote for 
a Republican—whether the candidate was 
Dwight Eisenhower, Richard Nixon, Senator 
Knowland, or some other?” 

The significance of the undeniable rebuke 
extended to President Eisenhower, it is be- 
lieved, makes not only Kansas likely to go 
Democratic this November, but all other 
wheat States—perhaps all farm States—as 
well. Pawnee, Hodgeman, and Edwards 
Counties are typical Kansas wheat counties. 
Moreover, they voted for Eisenhower in 1952 
by fantastic majorities, 24 to 1 in Pawnee 
County, 4 to 1 in Hodgeman County, and 
nearly 3 to 1 in Edwards County. The stun- 
ning reversal of opinion demonstrated by 
the poll can be traced to dissatisfaction and 
even hatred of administration farm policies. 
This is clearly shown in the 179 to 97 vote to 
fire Secretary of Agriculture Benson in 
Hodgeman and Edwards Counties, and the 
473 to 162 vote to fire him in Pawnee County. 
Adding Pawnee County, this makes a total 
of 652 votes to fire Benson against only 265 
to retain him, or a margin of better than 


2 to 1. 


The enormous Democratic sweep is fur- 
ther demonstrated by the vote on the gov- 
ernorship. Here Democrat George Docking, 
of Lawrence, only Democratic candidate to 
file for the office so far this year and the 
candidate defeated by Gov. Fred Hall in 
1954, moved to a 164 to 110 victory over Gov- 
ernor Hall or Warren Shaw, Hall’s primary 
opponent in Hodgeman and Edwards Coun- 
ties. Including the Pawnee County vote, 
Docking rolled up a 617 to 333 victory for 
63 percent of the total vote. This makes 
Docking look like a sure victor over any Re- 
publican candidate this fall. 

Even the Tiller and Toiler staff, admittedly 
partisan, has been amazed by the Democratic 
landslide. But day after day, as farmers, 
after voting Democratic straight down the 
line, marked their ballots with the recurring 
refrain: “I was a Republican in 1952 but not 
any more,” and drew gallows beside the fire 
Benson box, sometimes adding, “And Eisen- 
hower, too,’ it became clear that hundreds 
upon hundreds of formerly Republican 
farmers had turned Democratic. 

Acreage allotments, lower prices, and rela- 
tively poor crops, of course, have undoubtedly 
influenced farmers to go Democratic. But it 
must be remembered that both Edwards and 
Pawnee Counties are well east of the 100th 
meridian, traditional demarcation line for 
dust bowls and poor wheat country, and that 
part of Hodgeman County is also east of this 
line. Moreover, Edwards and Pawnee Coun- 
ties are now harvesting wheat crops which on 
the harvested acreage will not be far below 
the long-term average for these counties. 
However, President Eisenhower’s unfulfilled 
1952 promise of 100 percent of parity for 
farmers has undoubtedly stuck in many farm 
craws, as this promise was mentioned fre- 
quently, too, in writing in the ballots. On 
only 3 of the 10 days of polling were the 
Republicans able to chalk up a majority for 
their candidates. 

The fact that the Tiller and Toiler polled 
only farmers in Hodgeman and Edwards 
Counties, while polling all towns but Larned 
in the Pawnee County poll, has been cited 
by a few Republicans as evidence that the 
town vote might upset the country vote. 
But this did not prove true in Pawnee County 
towns, and in the last Presidential election 
there was not 1 percent difference propor- 
tionately between the way Larned as a city 
and Pawnee County rural voters cast their 
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ballots. Town prosperity in Kansas is so 
inextricably tied in with farm prosperity 
that there is little, if any, difference in to- 
tals piled up in town versus country. 

The Tiller and Toiler wishes to thank its 
subscribers and friends for their intense in- 
terest in the 2 polls, which brought an aver- 
age 18 percent return from the 3 counties— 
more than triple the return received in the 
ordinary postcard poll, and evidence of birn- 
ing interest in candidates and issues this 
election year. 

Altogether, 977 voters expressed their opin- 
ions in the 3 polls. As usual, weekend votes 
and yesterday’s votes were counted by local 
attorneys. James Boyd, prominent local 
Republican and present county attorney, 
and Maurice Wildgen, prominent local Dem- 
ocratic attorney, counted the weekend and 
yesterday's ballots. 


Final results in Tiller -and Toiler Poll 
(Hodgeman and Edwards Counties) 


For a Democratic President: 





DRE. picid nraceingincccsnconwunne 15 
TA I eit tis ane Carl ip en fee aes a Se oe ime ase 39 
WO ce ttcadindee nae oe teaeammen 30 
RE a bone hme eas meen comin 34 
BON iis accent ke ara cn me gk ae pip tin acon 17 
PO i ie conti Ww Be wie ens ae oreo 17 
RE see eiaindviAnna si as ean ion sale tl 4 
EE SNE os heii hc ct anconn a 435 
I Sagi sie ic ction ert ih 591 
For a Republican President: 
CO a ee 26 
Roots Soin namin wenn e ane 37 
TP UII = inte s ce acd ncn cnn 13 
a ie edn dginng aici enweee 14 
NS accion se seh san a sein itm 24 
Ws renter newesnmes cobsin 8 
TET 6 citi wswcnn siren os i ne cel 9 
POSE OO is wie mens neces 246 
COPGRTIOIIE So aidieeccesncsaws 377 
For a Democratic Governor: 
i fon ee iteada ewe enc anna 15 
ON io Sho 295 5 Sem cs aue ia 38 
OO etic de oh once 30 
NE dank ce Seca Siemans es cee 34 
WE es caSnSt enced asea steno 20 
Wy COIR: Ce ili ead cece neice 21 
en eee eens ee ene ee 6 
PRINS GOUR cas Ss none ses 453 
CEI choca ceeded Hhinnn 617 
For a Republican Governor: 
NNN ooo oe ree eae ne nene en 23 
I a daa Sel ein aah Mews mn eee 36 
WIENS oo oe Sean bce ene neuen 11 
EN os xithin ercle ive aces die mane 14 
aeons aetna gedaan anti emn cece 15 
II ao fa a ates tated scree eencitic ie ecm ceoeny 4 
tian Bi senor ean ac Son ee 7 
OND ROMS bon bedenieecdn nsdn 223 
ERE COUN tance cnsanmnas caso 333 
Retain Benson: 
ON catia. ca sk ce vse eave i it agcapamtlng nb i 24 
ROE ca aca ondh kas m capac 27 
IIIT ina eaten a aan ce ccnonanae 9 
IY oso EE cee ani inmate 10 
fash cn enn io iach anik deters nods aceon Aces ais 16 
IIE et cicidet Sha einte nia emakae 2 
A has facts cached aah Si te eesti ao ee 9 
Pg: A eR tpn SS 172 
Ser CONG SS cec cess ueeseee 273 
Fire Benson: 
IN icin cs mtn ig ss esto ios hance 16 
i A Siti igi wig paring caso ae 42 
NIU lsat inne ahin cia dnieci bain sa nacuben toes 30 
SNORT 6 Shc nile be erases acne merarcares 38 
eI nk oa na tpg ciel ino ecocetencs dheraee ai 24 
Niassa alti shee enti sn detente meen eo 27 
ra hc cass lie ash aot bide enemy ce nese ies aes 2 
NS SA eso ies Sassi sentences 473 
Rr Rn Ge ieecciniernnienatnis 652 


Percent of total vote 
For President: 


on coin dhs tas cite deter tapioca 61.0 

i a co aE 39.0 
For Governor: 

POON ss sis eshte nk cag cs esapstnsind cel 64.0 

ROO NDINCOMa nn cio ccwcmowceneae 36.0 





Robert Dinwiddie: Grandfather of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in an ex- 
tention of my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of August 
20, 1954, under the title “Robert Din- 
widdie: Grandfather of the United 
States,” I included an article on this 
subject by Philip Bergan, published in 
the Phoenix, a student’s magazine of the 
Archbishop Stepinac High School, of 
White Plains, N. Y. 

The ensuing publicity in both Virginia 
and New York was gratifying, for it 
served to focus attention on this cele- 
brated colonial Governor of Virginia and 
his part in discovering George Wash- 
ington. 

On June 22, 1956, the mayor of Ports- 
mouth, Va., Hon. Fred A. Duke, pro- 
claimed July 6, 1956, as Dinwiddie Day 
in his honor. This will be observed with 
appropriate celebrations including the 
renaming of the principal hotel in Ports- 
mouth as the Governor Dinwiddie. This 
is a fitting prelude to Virginia’s 1957 
commemoration of the settlement of 
Jamestown. 

On June 24, 1956, the Virginian-Pilot 
and the Portsmouth Star carried an edi- 
torial which provides additional histori- 
cal highlights, which I am sure will be 
of interest to my colleagues. The edi- 
torial follows: 

DINWIDDIE AND WASHINGTON AND THE PorRTS- 
MOUTH STORY 

Dinwiddie and Washington streets run 
along parallel courses in Portsmouth. There 
is a parallelism between the history of the 
city and the career of a colonial administra- 
tor for whom a hotel is to be named. Frank 
D. Lawrence, president of the Hotel Ports- 
mouth, has announced that the name of the 
hotel will be changed to the Hotel Governor 
Dinwiddie on July 6, its 10 anniversary. 

Robert Dinwiddie was Governor of Vir- 
ginia when Portsmouth was established in 
1752. Technically his title was lieutenant 
governor during the period from 1751 to 1758 
when he was the colonial administrator of 
the colony under the Crown. Colonial Vir- 
ginia’s administration is divided into three 
periods. 

The Virginia Company of London governed 
the colony under a charter from the Crown 
from 1607 to 1624. The colony was directly 
administered by governors and lieutenant 
governors appointed by the Crown in two 
periods. The first period lasted from 1624 
to 1652. From 1652 to 1660 Cromwell’s 
Roundheads held the power in England, and 
the colony also was under the Common- 
wealth. After that, Virginia was again un- 
der the Crown until 1776 and the Revolution, 
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after which she was a free and independent 
State. 

Virginia’s colonial administrators had vari- 
ous titles during the three periods that pre- 
ceded statehood. They were presidents of 
councils, deputy governors, and governors. 
The last two under the company had the 
simple title of governor. They were Sir 
George Yeardley and Sir Francis Wyatt. 
Both these governors later held the same 
office, with the same title, under the first 
period of administration under the Crown. 
There were 11 administrations during this 
period and only seven of the administrators 
held the full title of governor. 

The three governors under the Common- 
wealth all held the unqualified title. When 
the Restoration came, and Virginia and Eng- 
land were again under the Crown, Sir William 
Berkeley became the first Governor of Vir- 
ginia. Between 1660 and 1704 there were 
governors and lieutenant governors and 
presidents of council as the chief administra- 
tors of the colony. Between 1704 and 1768 
(the Dinwiddie period) the office of Governor 
of Virginia was a sinecure held by Crown 
appointees in England who did little more 
than enjoy the title. A president of council 
served after that, and John Murray, Earl of 
Dunmore, was governor in chief from 1775 to 
1776, when he was overtaken by the American 
Revolution. 

Dinwiddie and Washington—these are 
storied names like Portsmouth’s. Dinwiddie, 
the governor-in-fact, sent a young surveyor 
named George Washington to drive the 
French out of the Ohio region and later 
named him commander of the Virginia mili- 
tia. Virginians had a chance to judge the 
character of Washington when he had to 
defend 300 miles of mountainous frontier 
with about 300 men. 

Virginia’s Judgment of Washington lasted 
beyond Dinwiddie’s time. Washington was 
the military leader of the American Revolu- 
tion, who won American independence as 
much by the force of his character as by the 
force of arms. When a traveler pulls up in 
front of the Hotel Dinwiddie, he can tell 
himself he is making a stop along the high- 
way of history. The governor for whom the 
hotel is named is the one who named Wash- 
ington to his first major commission. He 
played a grandfatherly role to the man who 
has been called the Father of His Country 
and Portsmouth give him honor that is his 
due. 


Judge Burns on Manhattanville, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
present state of world affairs, intelligent 
advice, based on ripened experience and 
proven sound judgment, is of inestimable 
worth, especially to well-educated grad- 
uates who will be in a position to assist 
in the formulation of programs to meet 
the changing need of this progressive 
age. Such worthwhile counsel is con- 
tained in the excellent commencement 
address recently delivered by Judge 
John J. Burns to the graduating class of 
Manhattanville. 

Judge Burns, of New York and Boston, 
is an acknowledged leader of the legal 
profession. His preeminence in the art 
of jurisprudence, his enviable record as 
an educator, jurist, and director of far- 
flung business enterprises entitle him to 
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recognition as a scholar whose analysis 
of governmental philosophies is of com- 
manding interest. 

Citizens throughout our Nation will 
be better informed by reading the well- 
chosen address of Judge Burns, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the text be inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


It is a great honor for me to be asked to 
speak on this occasion, which marks such 
an important milestone in the lives of these 
young ladies. 

All of us friends of Manhattanville 
should be particularly happy that His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Spellman, has honored us 
with his presence. It is no exaggeration to 
Say that this great new Manhattanville Col- 
lege with its unrivaled scenic splendor, its 
outstanding architecture, its novel engi- 
neering, with its great promise for future 
growth and service, would hardly have been 
possible had it not been for the drive, the 
sympathy, the energy, and the great intelli- 
gence contributed by His Eminence to a 
cause that lies very near to his heart. I can 
testify to this from personal knowledge, and 
I am sure, as the years move on and class 
after class of young ladies leave these shel- 
tered halls to take their part in carrying to 
the world God’s pattern for society, Your 
Eminence will be much comforted by the 
realization that you have played such a de- 
cisive part in the inauguration and develop- 
ment of the new and glorious Manhattan- 
ville. 

I suppose Mother O'Byrne is by this time 
so used to compliments that she has devel- 
oped a tolerance for them. One of the most 
gracious and felicitous paragraphs was used 
by New York University last year in award- 
ing her an honorary degree. She was par- 
ticularly praised for her great skill as 4 
teacher and as an administrator. 

Some years ago I was asked to address an 
alumni group in Boston. I made a study of 
the metropolitan press for a week in Sep- 
tember 1921, the year of our commencement, 
and for a similar week 25 years later. The 
thought behind this survey was that in our 
day-to-day existence people little by little 
become inured to social changes. They lose 
their faculty for indignation. They come to 
ignore downward trends in morality, the in- 
tegrity of the family, the mores of the com- 
munity, and the like. Even though I had 
expected to be startled, I was unprepared 
for the shocking disclosures. 

Take homicide, for example. In the earlier 
period, a murder case was a causé celebré. 
They were infrequent and treatment by the 
press and the public reflected the novelty of 
the occasion. In the later period homicides 
had come to be regarded as almost an in- 
evitable part of the scene of daily life. 

In the earlier period divorces were not 
uncommon, but it was clear that great social 
stigma was attached to persons who had 
been parties to a divorce. In the later 
period the courts and the press were filled 
with news about divorce libels and marital 
misconduct, and the marriage bonds were 
broken for such frivolous causes that society 
had stopped just a little short of institu- 
tionalizing divorce by consent. 

In the field of juvenile delinquency the 
earlier period showed concern for minor acts 
of youthful indiscretion, but there was hardly 
any showing of that strange anarchy that 
now goes under the name of juvenile 
delinquency. 

In like fashion could be found the con- 
trasts in such items as organized gangster- 
ism, abandonment of children, sales of por- 
nographic literature, dope addiction, public 
corruption, and political subversion. The 
study showed that there were in effect forces 
of evil leading to the gradual erosion of the 
individual and the national character. 

If you young ladies, who I am sure have 
lived a happy existence in these holy sur- 
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roundings, were to cast your minds back in 
memory to the days of your entrance, and 
reflect upon the pace at which our modern 
world is changing, you could not but be im- 
pressed that the change is for the worse. 

Experts tell us that crime is increasing four 
times as fast as the national birth rate. 

Insanity has multiplied, and suicide is a 
growing concern to the well-being of the 
Nation. I might at this point state that of 
all the nations in the world, the suicide rate 
is lowest in Ireland and Spain, two countries 
still boasting of a sound family life and a 
true devotion to our blessed mother. 

This is not the time or occasion to do more 
than note in passing that the deep sleep of 
the American people has been hardly dis- 
turbed, and the so-called spirit of Geneva 
and the New Look of the Russian tyrants 
seem to have become a huge success. God 
help America! Having abandoned princi- 
ples, having adopted expediency, our motto 
being to scrap ideals and to seek friendship 
in the international field by getting the best 
money can buy, we are proving to the hilt 
the truth of the aphorism that, “If you stand 
for nothing, you will fall for anything.” 

All these manifestations may be summed 
up in one phrase—we are a secular society. 
What then is this disease of secularism in a 
nation that boasts of its huge Sunday church 
attendance? It means that, so far as a guid- 
ing principle of action, so far as a hallmark 
of culture is concerned, America and a good 
part of western civilization have decided to 
do without God in their daily lives. Thus 
secularism becomes a hypocritical form of 
paganism. It is correctly described as neo- 
paganism. 

Michael de la Bodoyere, the prominent 
Catholic publicist, has recently speculated 
about what would happen if communism 
should actually be abandoned by its leaders 
and the Kremlin should restore religious 
and political freedom. Of course, we must 
be on our guard and never lose sight of 
the fact that Khrushchev, the new boss of 
the Kremlin, was in large measure respon- 
sible for the unspeakable betrayal at War- 
saw when the Polish patriots were lured to a 
certain death at the hands of the Germans 
while the Russians stood at ease at the en- 
trance to the city within hearing distance 
of the cries of the dying. We must, as Pope 
Pius XII has said, “be wise in the ways of 
these terrorists,’”’ unbeguiled by their new 
slogans and unconvinced until new deeds 
and new attitudes proclaim their contrition 
and amendment. But perhaps we are wrong, 
perhaps a combination of internal pressures 
and external propaganda has made dialectic 
materialism unpopular with the present Rus- 
sian leadership. 

The principal point of De la Bodoyere’s 
conception of what is likely to happen should 
communism end in Russia is that while there 
would undoubtedly be great dancing in the 
streets, relief from tension, reduction of 
armaments—a much-to-be-desired goal-—— 
western civilization would still be left 
plagued by seculiarism. Undoubtedly the 
materialism which from the start domi- 
nated the Communist world would continue, 
even if the philosophy of communism were 
abandoned. Here in the Western World it 
is doubtful if the alarming trends I have 
described would in any way be eliminated 
or corrected by the disappearance of the 
world Communist threat. After all, much 
as we dislike to admit it, our much-vaunted 
American way of life is frankly secularistic, 
and the probabilities of change seem dim, 
indeed. 


There are on this great day, my dear young 
ladies, many reasons why you should be 
congratulated, but none more important 
than that you have received a training here 
in Manhattanville that is avowedly based 
on fighting the evil of secularism with every 
weapon at the command of the good nuns 
and Holy Mother Church. It is because your 
training has been inspired by the age-old 
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conviction of the great society of nuns— 
first things first—that you were taught by a 
teaching process that conforms to God’s 
divine plan for ordering human society. 

A few months ago I had a conversation 
with Father Barnola, rector of the Jesuit 
University in Caracas, Venezuela. We dis- 
cussed the contrasts in the deaths within 
the last few years of the two most famous 


Spanish exiles—George Santayana and 
Ortega y Gasset. 
George Santayana, philosopher, poet, 


critic, essayist, and novelist, was born in 
Madrid in 1863, and baptized a Catholic. 

In 1872 he came with his family and set- 
tled in Boston. His faith did not survive 
the cold front of the Back Bay. He had a 
brilliant record at Harvard, where later on 
he headed the philisophy department, from 
the turn of the century until 1912. At that 
date he quit Harvard to lecture at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. Some years ago he took up 
permanent residence in seclusion in a con- 
vent in Rome, where he died on September 
29, 1952. 

He was during his lifetime MHarvard’s 
proudest boast. Difficult to class in terms of 
a school of philosophy, he is probably most 
accurately termed a skeptic. We must re- 
member that Harvard and practically all the 
secular universities of this country have no 
system of philosophy like Manhattanville 
and other Catholic schools, which truly re- 
gard philosophy as the queen of sciences, and 
acknowledge that when God created the hu- 
man mind it was for the purpose of making 
rational and to God’s purposes the whole 
scheme of education. 

It is very difficult to place Santayana in a 
conventional category of philosophical 
schools. It was not the ideas he generated 
so much as his skill as a teacher and writer 
that made him famous. All through his 
life, as appears from his autobiography, he 
admired the Catholic Church and was par- 
ticularly familiar with the great Catholic 
architecture here and abroad. He spoke very 
frequently of his admiration for the Catho- 
lic Church and yet remained unreconciled 
even in death, despite the fact that in his 
later years he was the object of the tender 
solicitude of a convent of nuns in Rome. 

Ortega, philosopher, critic, essayist, and 
publicist, was born also in Madrid and, like 
Santayana, became a voluntary exile from 
Spain. He was educated by the Jesuits and 
later studied at several German universities 
where he became famous throughout Europe 
as a skillful exponent of the German culture 
against the Latin culture. Somewhere in 
the course of his studies he abandoned the 
Catholic faith. He turned out to be the 
church’s most bitter critic. Because of the 
tremendous influence he had upon European 
youth, there are undoubtedly today through- 
out Europe literally thousands of anticleri- 
cals who owe their slant to the brilliant if 
heretical teachings of Ortega. 

And, yet, despite a mature life of skepti- 
cism and violent diatribes against the 
church, when his final hour came in Buenos 
Aires not very long ago he sent for a priest 
and very unostentatiously was received back 
into the religion of his fathers. 

I asked Father Barnola what explained 
this difference in two great men. He said 
very simply, “The grace of God.” And that 
explanation, my dear friends, cannot be 
broken down by the most talented of minds, 
the most brilliant of philosophers. It is 
valid for the mighty and the humble, for the 
king and for the peasant. 

One last thought and I shall conclude. I 
propose a toast to you young ladies—a pagan 
toast, upon which is superimposed a Chris- 
tian motto with which you are all familiar. 
Here, then, to the Manhattanville class of 
1956: Ad multos annos, ad majorem Dei 
gioriam. 
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TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the RecorD without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, in 712-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for l day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, {2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printéd in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
ts the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report~ 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Vice President of the 
United States before the 39th annual 
convention of the Lions International. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES BEFORE THE 39TH AN- 
‘NUAL CONVENTION OF LIONS INTERNATIONAL, 
MIAMI, FLA., JUNE 36, 1956 
I have selected a subject today which I 

believe is the most important and vital issue 
of our time. I should like to state it in the 
form of a question. What United States 
policy is best designed to reach the goal we 
desire for ourselves and for others—free-. 
dom in a world of peace? 

Let me first make three basic propositions 
clear. 

This subject is one which is completely 
devoid of partisanship. No pofitical party 
has a monopoly on patriotism or on devo- 
tion to the basic objective all Americans 
share, of keeping our country strong, our 
people free, and the world at peace. 

There is understandable and honest dis- 
agreement among equally well-intentioned 
men as to what our policy should be during 
this period. Some say we spend too much 
for defense, and some, too little. Some say 
we should increase foreign aid, others that 
we should reduce it. Some say that in view 
of recent events we are being too tough on 
the Communist world, others that we are 
too soft. 

The third proposition that I wish to make 


* clear is that I claim no infallibility or omnis- 


cience in this field. I bring you no secret 
information—no magic formula. What I 
would like to do is to present to you as ob- 
jective a picture as possible of the problems 
which confront the policymakers in Wash- 
ington, and some suggestions as to how we 
can deal with those problems. 
THE AMERICAN POSITION 


Let us first examine the position of the 
United States on this great issue. 

The yearning for peace is deep in the heart 
of every American. It fs rooted’ in every 
page of our history. The waves of immi- 
grants who made this Nation great came 
here to escape the strife and turmoil of older 
lands, hoping here to find the sanctuary of 
freedom, a land of peace. 

But we are not alone in this pursuit of 
peace. In nation after nation, on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain, the voice of ceuntless 
millions is heard asking for an end to war 
and bloodshed. 

War has never been glamorous to those 
who took part in it. The thrill and excite- 
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ment of battle, the joy of triumph, are feel- 
ings which sometimes come to the spectator 
who sees war at a distance. Novels and 
dramas often portray war as a path to glory. 
But this is not the reaction of those who are 
in the midst of the struggle. The weary 
soldier, the bereaved mother, the widow, the 
orphan—they find no glamor, no thrill, in 
the harsh reality of destruction and death. 

This response to the demands of elemental 
human decency has been reflected in the 
foreign policy of the United States. We 
have been forced into war, but we went with 
reluctance. When we fought, it was not be- 
cause we considered peace as a lesser value, 
but only that we felt that freedom was more 
important. It is no accident that Ameri- 
ca’s great leaders who have known war at 
first hand, from our first President, George 
Washington, to President Eisenhower today, 
have desperately fought to save mankind 
from useless slaughter. 

The United States of America covets noth- 
ing that belongs to other peoples. We do not 
seek to dominate other lands. We seek a 
world in which the immense energies of the 
atom, and the other great discoveries of 
modern science, will be used to build, not to 
destroy. The only enemies we want to at- 
tack are poverty, discase, ignorance, and fear. 
We hope that the entire world, including the 
people now under Communist rule, may one 
day share the prosperity and freedom we 
count among our blessings. This quest for 
peace and world prosperity is the official 
policy of the United States. It has been 
stated time after time by President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles. 

But the battle for peace will not be won 
simply by being for peace. No panaceas, no 
cliches, no slogans will win this battle. Only 
hard, tedious, exacting, and dedicated work 
will achieve our goal. That is why I believe 
that we are so fortunate to have had-during 
this critical period the wise, experienced, in- 
spirational leadership of a man who knows 
war, and is a symbol of peace throughout all 
the world, President Eisenhower. 

The problem of achieving our peaceful 
goals is difficult even when we know what 
we are faced with. It is infinttely more diffi- 
cult when there is disagreement on the na- 
ture and magnitude of the threat to peace. 
We find ourselves in such a predicament to- 
day as we try to determine the answer to 
this question: What are the real policies of 
the Soviet Union and the related Communist 
states at this time? 


COMMUNIST LINE CHANGES 


The Soviet leaders have proclaimed the 
possibility of peaceful coexistence between 
Communist nations and the rest of the 
world. They have denounced some of the 
policies of Stalin. They have toured the 
world seeking alliances with neutral nations. 
They have offered the hand of friendship to 
Socialist parties throughout the world, claim- 
ing that now they can work together for the 
same goals. 

What is even more surprising is that there 
are signs of changes in the internal admin- 
istrations of Communist countries. It may 
be too much to say that the first signs of 
freedom have appeared. But the stark terror 
or earlier years has been partially lifted at 
least for a time. 

What do these moves mean? The Soviet 
leaders talk peace. But are their actions in 
harmony with their words? We should ask 
this question without cynicism, and without 


bitterness. If we could be sure that the 
Soviet leaders were willing to promote peace, 
justice, and freedom throughout the world, 
we should be willing to forget the nightmare 
of the past 40 years and thank God that now 
we can work together for the good of all. 

We face a painful dilemma. If we reject 
Soviet so-called peace moves, many na- 
tions may consider us as warmongers. If 
we accept these offers uncritically, we may 
weaken our alliances and thus invite the 
very war we seek to avoid. 

How do we escape this dilemma? I think 
that the simplest and most honest way is 
this—to proclaim to the entire world, as we 
have, that we are always ready to listen to 
words of peace, but that we will act only 
when these words are followed by deeds. 
Some complain that such a policy is too 
firm, too rigid. But a firm policy will not 
discourage the Kremlin if it really seeks 
peace. The leaders of Russia are realists. 
They know that in the light of past history 
the burden of proof is on them. For nearly 
40 years we have had various changes and 
twists in Soviet policy. But events have 
always proved that these changes were de- 
ceptive. They were aimed to mislead the 
free world and too often they succeeded. 

Surely we cannot be charged with being 
calloused and indifferent to the cause of 
peace if we bear these facts in mind. I am 
sure that the very Communist leaders who 
proclaim peace and coexistence would 
despise us as weak-minded if we did not de- 
mand the most rigorous proof that condi- 
tions had really changed in the Communist 
world, 

THE SOVIET RECORD 

Let us for the moment look at the record 
in this respect. In the last 35 years, there 
have been 8 complete about-faces in Soviet 
policy. 

In 1920, the Soviet Union gave independ- 
ence to the Baltic States, Estonia, Latyia, 
and Lithuania, and in 1940, annexed them. 

In 1921, shortly after the Soviet Union 
was formed, Lenin backtracted on his an-< 
nounced program of communizing Russia in 
a short time. Instead he encouraged private 
enterprise at home, and even invited for- 
eign engineers and technical experts to help 
build Soviet industry. 

In 1929, Stalin reversed the field, wiped 
out private enterprise, and forced farmers 
into collective farms, starving or imprison- 
ing millions who refused to cooperate. 

Six years later, Stalin, terrorized by fear 
of Hitler, ordered all Communist parties 
throughout the world to adopt a new line. 
They were to become respectable and cooper- 
ate with all non-Communists in a united 
front against Fascism. 

Yet, in 1939, the bloody hands of the two 
cruel dictators, Stalin and Hitler, were 
clasped in a fast pact of friendship. This 
protected Hitler’s eastern front and started 
the Second World War. 

When Hitler turned on his partner in 
1941, Stalin once again proclaimed devotion 
to freedom and democracy. In fact, under 
the influence of this line, Earl Browder 
said, in 1943, that capitalism and commu- 
nism could coexist after the war. 

Two years later, Browder was purged when 
the iron first was unveiled and Soviet troops 
moved out to conquer defenseless peoples 
in Europe and Asia. 

Today the Communist line has shifted 
back to that of Earl Browder in 1943, 
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History is a greater teacher. Certainly in 
this case it should teach us caution. 

As Secretary Dulles said just 9 days ago, 
the fact is that it is possible for a dictator- 
ship to have one policy for public consump- 
tion, and a different or even opposite policy 
as its real program. It is perfectly equipped 
to deceive the unwary, since it can clamp 
an Iron Curtain of censorship over all its 
actions. It is accountable to no one for 
its policies. In dealing with the outside 
world, it can reveal or conceal, as it pleases. 
Until this Iron Curtain is lifted, we can not 
be sure of the realities behind honeyed 
words. 

TESTS OF SOVIET INTENTIONS 

Is there anything, then, that we know for 
sure about the Communist world and its 
tactics and strategy for the future? Let us 
examine what is publicly known about the 
present military, political, economic. and 
subversive policies of the Soviet Union. In 
these four fields let us contrast Communist 
words with Communist deeds. This will 
help all of us to understand the foreign 
policy of our Nation in these confusing 
times. 

MILITARY STRENGTH 

In the military field, the Soviet leaders 
have announced a reduction of 1,200,000 men 
in its armed forces, the scrapping of some 
naval units, and other actions which would 
seem to indicate less emphasis on military 
preparedness. 

This is what the Soviet leaders say. Now 
let’s see what it means. Assuming that 
the announced reduction in Soviet armed 
forces has actually been made, it will not 
affect the core of its military strength. 
The Soviet Union is one of the most pow- 
erful military nations in the world. To 
quote Secretary Dulles, “Soviet industries 
are working at top speed to develop ever 
more potent atomic and nuclear weapons.” 
It has excellent aircraft in abundance, a 
large and powerful army, and a navy that 
includes hundreds of the latest and best 
submarines. Its research in the use of 
guided missiles apparently is beginning to 
pay off. 

X real disarmament program must cut 
deeply in three areas of offensive weap- 
ons—atomic weapons, bombers and guided 
missiles, and long-range submarines. Until 
concrete action is taken in these areas— 
action which can be corroborated by an ade- 
quate inspection system—we cannot say 
that deeds have been added to words in 
this phase of the Soviet peace campaign. 


DIPLOMACY AND POLITICAL ACTION 


In the sphere of diplomacy and political 
action, the leaders of the Soviet Union have 
been intensely active in building up alliances 
and seeking to win friendship. Within the 
Communist orbit, relations with Yugoslavia 
have been improved and for the first time 
the political independence of a Communist 
nation has been acquiesced in by the Krem- 
lin. So-called neutral nations have been 
cultivated with all the arts of salesman- 
ship. There have been friendly gestures 
directed toward many countries now united 
in defensive alliances against Communist 
aggression. Premier Bulganin and Mr. 
Khrushchev have gone to great trouble to 
convince many nations that the Soviet de- 
sires peaceful coexistence. 

But on the other side of the picture we 
find disturbing deeds which contrast with 
peaceful words. The shipment of arms to 
the Middle East increases the chances of war 
in that critical area. The Soviet leaders have 
been adamant in refusing to end the arti- 
ficial division of Germany. They have also 
refused to help France establish peace in 
North Africa. While Foreign Minister Shep- 
ilov proclaims in Egypt that the Soviet op- 
posed all colonialism, it has not yet sur- 
rendered an inch of territory which it took 
by force during the last 15 years, with the 
exception of a small part of Finland, and 
the badly plundered state of Austria. As 
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trate, no torrent of words will drown out 
the cries of the millions of captive peoples 
who are suffering under this modern type of 
colonial imperialism which the Communists 
have imposed. 

In other words, there are two styles of 
Soviet diplomacy today. There is the soft 
line that is being used to woo nations 
that have recently been freed from colonial 
status. This line is also used to foster trade 
relations when this is to the advantage of 
the Soviet Union. But there is also a hard, 
almost ruthless line which is used for Ger- 
many, France, or any other nation that is 
trying to get concrete, workable assurances 
of peace. In view of this record, are we 
unfair in asking if the Soviet is really seek- 
ing peaceful coexistence, or if it is merely 
using this as a means for gaining allies and 
friendly neutrals? 

ECONOMIC POLICY 


A third area of conduct involves inter- 
national trade. Determined efforts are be- 
ing made to expand the exchange of goods 
with other countries, particularly with na- 
tions that are beginning to develop their 
natural resources. Loans, both of money 
and of technicians and engineers, are of- 
fered to many peoples so that they can go 
ahead with economic expansion. 

If this were a peaceful world, we would 
rejoice at this expansion of trade. We 
would be particularly happy that assistance 
is being rendered to nations whose stand- 
ards of living are so low in comparison with 
our own. 

But past Soviet trade programs have not 
been beneficial to the parties involved in 
them. They have been far too political in 
their motivation. At times they sought to 
tie a nation’s economy to that of the Soviet 
Union so that it would ultimately lose its 
political independence. At other times they- 
sought cover for agitators and political 
agents who stirred up internal subversion in 
the host nation. 

In other words, these were not really legiti- 
mate patterns of world trade. Rather we 
had here a dressed-up version of the eco- 
nomic imperialism that caused such merited 
resentment in the last century. We cannot 
but ask the question, Is this trade designed 
to help other nations, or to make them eco- 
nomic satellites of the Soviet Union? 


INTERNAL SUBVERSION 


A final test of Soviet peaceful intentions 
is found in the area of internal subversion 
within free nations. Communist agents, 
Moscow controlled, have long been active in 
almost every nation in the world. They are 
a@ serious threat today in large areas of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Less than 
2 weeks ago our press carried stories about 
difficulties caused by Communist activity in 
Brazil. Burma and Malaya are troubled 
with Communist-led civil wars. We know 
the story of China, Korea, and Indochina. 

Once again, when we seek to check the 
line of peaceful coexistence with actual 
Communist practice, we find relatively little 
evidence of substantial change. It is true, 
as Secretary Dulles pointed out earlier this 
week, that the large Communist Parties of 
France and Italy have been critical of Soviet 
leadership. Beyond doubt, the denunciation 
of Stalin has created great internal strains 
and caused much soul searching in their 
midst. 

Yet, with all these difficulties, they re- 
main true to the principles of Marx and 
Lenin. They are quarreling over their own 
relations with each other, rather than over 
basic beliefs, which continue to be material- 
istic and godless. So, while we should wel- 
come these signs of dissension tn the Com- 
munist world, we dare not assume that 
Communist subversion will lessen. Even if 
these parties were to shake off an an extent 
the uprisings in Poland which were reported 
in the press yesterday so eloquently illus- 
the old pattern of complete Moscow con- 
trol, their principles and aims and would 
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still run counter to those of the free world. 

In these four areas then—the military, po- 
litical, economic, and subversive programs of 
the Soviet Union—we have a checklist of 
actual performance under the new line of 
Communist policy. On the basis of this 
checklist, we have no guaranties that will 
allow us to relax our defensive preparations. 
Those who demand that we junk our present 
programs and adopt a so-called bold, new 
foreign policy forget that Soviet capabili- 
ties for evil have not disappeared, and their 
intentions are not purified. If the situation 
is changing in that liberalizing forces are at 
work, it is largely because of the policies the 
free world has followed. 

Does this mean, then, that we ignore com- 
pletely the new policies of the Soviet leaders? 
Not at all. But it does mean that we do not 
abandon a program which has proved to be 
successful in checking Communist expan- 
sion and which hasgorced the Kremlin lead- 
ers to adopt new tactics. 

A POLICY FOR AMERICA 


Our course of action then becomes clear. 

Militarily we must maintain our strength 
and continue to assist our free world allies 
to maintain theirs until we get more concrete 
proof that the Soviet leaders are reducing 
their strength. 

Economically we must recognize that the 
men in the Kremlin have opened a new front. 
This is in reality a tribute to the success, 
not only of the programs which have shored 
up the military strength of the free world, 
but also of our Marshall plan, our point 4, 
and other economic aid programs. We have 
not moved over to challenge the Soviet 
leaders through aggression and subversion. 
They have moved over to challenge us and to 
challenge us right in our own backyard in 
terms of our own economic system, in terms 
of the relative abilities of communism and 
free enterprise to meet and satisfy human 
needs. : 

It would be foolhardy for us to ignore 
this challenge. We must constantly explore 
ways and means to make our economic pro- 
gram more effective in meeting the new So- 
viet tactics. I know the impatient arguments 
well-intentioned people throughout’ the 
country make against these programs. They 
say they don’t like giveaways, that the re- 
cipients of our aid don’t appreciate it, and 
that often they fail to support our diplo- 
matic policies in world councils. 


PURPOSE OF ECONOMIC AID 


Let us recognize at this point the objective 
of our economic assistance programs abroad. 
They are not aimed at buying the friendship 
of other peoples. This would be a foolish 
and unobtainable goal. They are not aimed 
at creating subservient economic satellites 
throughout the world, as are the Soviet eco- 
nomic programs. 

What are we trying to do then? We know 
that a people who are economically strong 
enough to retain their independence and 
freedom can resist the imposition of tyranny 
of any type, including Communist tyranny. 
And a program which helps any country keep 
its independence helps all countries who 
want to keep theirs. 

We must deal with Communist subversion 
in our own country in a fair, sane, and 
effective manner. The naive idea that there 
is such a thing as an American Communist 
Party should be exploded once and for all. 
What we face is a foreign-controlled, con- 
spiratorial Communist organization in the 
United States. Its members and supporters 
do not owe their allegiance to the United 
States and, as such, they should be dealt 
with accordingly under the laws of the land. 

Our program for information must be 
strengthened and, as I Stated just a few 
weeks ago at Lafayette College, it is par- 
ticularly important that we greatly expand 
our program for exchange of students and 
leaders from other countries. I can speak 
from experience when I say that our guests 
of today are ambassadors of goodwill tomor- 
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row. They see at firsthand the fruits of 
freedom and democracy. They know that we 
are a peaceful people and that we harbor ill 
will toward the people of no other nation in 
the world, 


EXCHANGE WITH COMMUNIST NATIONS 


It is particularly important that we not 
overlook any opportunity to expand the ex- 
change of persons between the United States 
and countries behind the Iron Curtain. We 
should accept the challenge of honest inter- 
change of views. We should do this, not 
with the naive idea that everything is 
changed, that all will be better overnight, 
but rather as earnest apostles of peace. 

We can be friendly without receding one 
iota from our principles of freedom and jus- 
tice. We can deal on a person-to-person 
basis with the Russian people, and those of 
other Communist lands, but we will not com- 
promise on the system of communism itself. 
It is true that, in the past, such visits have 
often deluded naive and unprepared persons. 
But the program I envisage would not be 
wild-eyed visits of the 1930’s. Rather I be- 
lieve that informed and competent Ameri- 
cans, who know and understand the Com- 
munist system, could take advantage of these 
new opportunities to talk frankly and hon- 
estly with their counterparts behind the Iron 
Curtain. Thus we could plant ideas of free- 
dom and justice which, in the long run, 
would bear real fruit. 

As far as citizens of Communist nations 
visiting the United States are concerned we 
should recognize that such forms of infor- 
mation as radio broadcasts, pamphlets, news 
releases, and the like, may now have less 
effect than previously on the people behind 
the Iron Curtain. They have just been told 
by their own leaders that virtually every- 
thing they heard or read during the 29 years 
of Stalin’s rule was at its best inaccurate, and 
at its worst unmitigated falsehood. Conse- 
quently, people behind the Iron Curtain may 
be affected now primarily by what they see, 
and not by what they read or hear. That is 
why exchange of persons is so vitally im- 
portant in this area. 

By this approach we can cut through the 
confusion and uncertainty that the Soviet 
“new look” has caused in many circles. Our 
approach will be simple and positive. Where 
Soviet deeds do not harmonize with peaceful 
words, we shall keep up the military, eco- 
nomic and political strength that is the only 
sure deterrent to war. And whenever the 
opportunity arises to tell of the virtues of 
freedom, we shall proclaim the faith that 
has made America great. 

Freedom is a priceless right cherished by 
every man, no matter how poor he may be or 
how lowly his position in life. It is cherished 
by the people of the Soviet Union and in the 
satellites. It is honored in India and Indo- 
nesia. It has spread like fire through the 
colonial world of Africa. We believe in free- 
dom. We practice freedom. We want it for 
ourselves and for others throughout the 
world. ‘ 

With this as our message, We can never 
lose in a struggle with the slave philosophy 
of communism. 





Fluoridation of Drinking Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
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ReEcorpD a letter that I received from a 
constituent who is opposed to artificial 
fluoridation of public drinking water. 

The letter is as follows: 

This artificial fluoridation of public drink- 
ing water is really endangering peoples lives. 
If these people that are at the head of these 
chemical associations would only stop and 
realize what harm they are doing to the 
people of this Nation, instead of helping 
them. Believe me they should stop and 
think twice before doing these things. 

I realize you are very busy, but this mat- 
ter is vitally important now. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. EDWARD BARWINSKI, 
Denver, Colo. 





Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


- OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, most of us regard a family as 
a single economic unit prodycing income 
for the common benefit of all members 
of the family. However, for income tax 
purposes the unit has traditionally been 
the individual, and not the family. 
Since our personal income tax has al- 
ways been a graduated tax, the higher 
the income of the individual, the higher 
the tax rate which applies to it. In most 
families the husband is the income- 


‘earner and the tax rates are applied to 


his income. But if the husband and wife 
are regarded as the tax unit of the family 
and the income can be divided between 
them, the total family tax will be less 
in most cases than if the family income 
is taxed only to the husband. This fol- 
lows because more of the family income 
will then be taxed at lower rates. The 
tax on two $4,000 incomes is much less 
than the tax on one $8,000 income. 

Prior to 1948, residents of community 
property States were in a particularly 
advantageous tax position because under 
the property laws of those States the in- 
come of husband and wife was regarded 
as belonging one-half to each of them, 
even though all of it was earned by the 
husband. In common law States, such 
as Florida, income could be split between 
the husband and wife only in special 
cases where property could be held 
jointly, or where property could be con- 
veyed from one spouse to another to at- 
tain a division of income. Income items, 
such. as salaries, could not be divided in 
any way in common law States. As be- 
tween couples residing in California this 
resulted in a much higher tax for the 
Florida couple and offered a real induce- 
ment to retired people to move to Cali- 
fornia to gain a tax advantage, even 
though they may have preferred to come 
to Florida. 

In 1948, Congress acted to place the 
common law States on a parity with com- 
munity property States and allowed, for 
the first time, income splitting on a joint 
return. Income splitting means that 
after the total income for both husband 
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and wife has been determined it is 
divided and the tax computed on one- 
half. This tax is multiplied by two. 
The effect is about the same as though 
all income of the husband and wife 
were community income reported on 
separate returns. 

From 1948 to 1954 the community 
property States and common law States 
occuppied the same position for tax 
purposes, and the residents of commun- 
ity property States had no tax advan- 
tages not enjoyed by residents of com- 
mon law States. This is as it should be. 
But in 1954, when the new Internal Rev- 
enue Code was enacted, new discrimina- 
tions were produced against residents of 
common law States in favor of residents 
of community property States. 

The 1954 code changed the tax on 
dividend income by permitting the tax- 
payer to exclude from gross income up to 
$50 of dividends received from a domestic 
corporation. In addition, the 1954 code 
permits the taxpayer who is 65 years of 
age or over a credit against his tax liabil- 
ity, known as the retirement income 
credit. This credit can operate to re- 
duce the retired income-taxpayer’s tax 
liability by a maximum of $240 per year. 
This credit is equivalent to the tax at the 
first bracket rate of 20 percent .on 
amounts of retirement income up to 
$1,200. 

A Floridian whose gross taxable in- 
come includes $100 in dividends and $2,- 
400 of retirement income derived from a 
pension can take only $1,200 of his re- 
tirement income into account for pur- 
poses of the $240 credit, and only $50 of 
his dividends into account for purposes 
of dividends exclusion. Since he pur- 
chased the stocks from which his divi- 
dends are derived from his earnings and 
performed the services for which the 
pension is paid, he may not take a re- 

,tirement credit for his wife, nor may he 
take an additional $50 dividends ex- 
clusion for her. 

Yet a Californian in the same circum- 
stances is permitted two $50 dividend ex- 
clusions and two retirement income 
credits. This discrimination results be- 
cause the Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled that the community property laws 
of our Western States must be taken into 
account in applying sections 37 and 116 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

In the official explanation sent out 
with the 1955 tax returns the Internal 
Revenue Service took the position that 
married residents of community prop- 
erty States were entitled to two $50 divi- 
dend exclusions, even though the stocks 
owned by the husband and wife were 
paid for completely by the earnings of 
the husband. To the same effect in 
revenue ruling 55-597 the service has 
ruled that a husband and wife domiciled 
in a community property State are en- 
titled to two retirement income credits, 
even though all of the retirement income 
of the couple may have been earned by 
the husband. 

The resulting discrimination against 
residents of Florida and other common 
law States can best be pointed up by an 
example. Assume that we have two tax- 
Payers, both are married, have no de- 
pendents, both are over 65 years of age, 
and that their wives are over 65, but that 
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one lives in Florida and the other in 
California, and that income tax is com- 
puted on the basis of the same income: 





























California Fhorida 
community} common 
property law 
State State 
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Gross income: 
a a $1, 500 $1, 500 
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Dividends exclusion__....-...- 100 50 
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Personal exemptions_.-..-- 2, 400 | 2, 400 
Taxable income-.......-- 3, 810 | 3, 855 
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Tentative tax_.....-..--.--.-- 762 | 771 
Retirement income credit -_--- 480 | 240 
Dividends credit_......-.--.-- 60 | 62 
} sie bedstead, 
TOK PAFNC. ocnsenass- 222 | 469 











The double retirement income credit 
and the double dividends exclusion en- 
joyed by the couple residing in California 
results in a tax bill which is $247 lower 
than that paid by the couple residing in 
Florida. $247 is a lot of money to a 
retired couple. It can mean the differ- 
ence between comfort and want. 

The general purpose of the bill H. R. 
11920 which I have introduced is to 
equalize, with respect to the items cov- 
ered by the bill, the income-tax treat- 
ment of husbands and wives in States 
which do not have community property 
laws with the treatment of husbands and 
wives in community property States. 
There are eight States which have com- 
munity property laws. This bill will give 
like benefits to the 40 States which have 
been discriminated against. 

The first section of the bill relates to 
the retirement income credit provided by 
section 37 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. 

Under existing law, if an individual 
has received earned income before the 
taxable year he is allowed a credit against 
tax for amounts received by him as re- 
tirement income. Under community 
property laws this means that both the 
husband and wife are entitled to the 
credit'on the basis of the income each 
is considered as receiving under such 
laws. 

The effect of the first section of the 
bill is to permit a husband and wife who 
made a joint return to treat one-half of 
the earned income and and one-half of 
retirement income as received by one 
spouse and one-half by the other. These 
provisions do not apply unless it is to the 
advantage of the taxpayers. Section 2 
of the bill relates to the partial exclusion 
from gross income of dividends received 
by individuals. 

Existing law permits an individual to 
exclude dividends from gross income to 
the extent the dividends do not exceed 
$50. Thus, if the dividends constitute 
community income a husband and wife 
may exclude a total of not to exceed $100 
whether they file separate or joint re- 
turns. Under section 2 of the bill the 
total exclusion is $100 if the husband and 
wife file a joint return. Section 3 of the 
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bill relates to limitation on capital losses. 
Existing law provides: ‘In the case of a 
taxpayer other than a corporation, losses 
from sales or exchanges of capital assets 
shall be allowed only to the extent of the 
gains from such sales or exchanges, plus 
the taxable income of the taxpayer or 
$1,000, whichever is smaller.’”’ In the 
case of a joint return the limitation is 
computed with respect to the combined 
capital gains and losses of the spouses. 
If separate returns are filed by a husband 
and wife the limitation applies separately 
to each but the advantage of splitting 
income under the joint return system is 
lost. 

Subsection (a) of section 3 of the bill 
increases the $1,000 limitation to $2,000 if 
a joint return is filed. Subsection (b) 
makes a technical conforming change in 
the definition of ‘‘net capital gain.” 





The Administration’s Medicinal Insurance 
Plan for Federal Employees Is a Make- 
shift and Ramshackled Affair, Accord- 
ing to John Cramer of the Washington 
Daily News 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this occa- 
sion to point out that a policy resolution 
adopted at the AFL-CIO merger con- 
vention relating to Federal employees 
called for a: 

Hospital and medical insurance program 
for Federal employees with employee repre- 
sentation in administration of plan and Fed- 
eral Government to underwrite at least 50 
percent of the total cost, and with adminis- 
trative principles consistent with those ap- 
proved by the AFL-CIO for administration 
of health and welfare funds negotiated with 
employers in private industry. 


In support of the administration’s 
medical insurance plan for Federal em- 
ployees the Civil Service Commission 
claims, among other things, that most 
Federal employees carry basic hospital 
and surgical insurance to take care of 
the first need. The Civil Service Com- 
mission also maintains that those Fed- 
eral employees who do not have such 
insurance can get it at the local level for 
a modest cost. In August 1954, however, 
Nelson Rockefeller testified in favor of 
a radically different plan which would 
have provided basic coverage just as does 
a bill I have introduced, H. R. 12005, to 
provide for Government contribution 
toward personal health service benefits 
for civilian employees in the Federal 
service. Mr. Rockefeller said at that 
time that: 

I think the interesting factor is that here 
with families having incomes between $2,000 
and $4,000 only 51 percent have some cover- 
age, and that is the group in which the bulk 
of the Government employees are. We can 
consider they are typical of the United States 
average that only about 51 percent of the 
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Federal employees in this wage group would 
have any hospitalization insurance and that 
is the most common area for them to take 


coverage in. 


In a statement I submitted to the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee of the 
House of Representatives on June 29, 
1956, in support of my bill, I said, in part: 

If a program such as I propose in a bill, 
H. R. 12005, I introduced on June 27, 1956, is 
adopted, namely, 50-percent participation by 
the Federal Government plus payroll deduc- 
tion for the employees’ share of the cost for 
basic medical, surgical, and hospital care, 
the cost of a major medical program to sup- 
plement the basic program would be dras- 
tically reduced. * * * Let me make myself 
perfectly clear. Iam not opposed to a major 
medical-insurance program, but it is quite 
clear, or so it seems to me and to others, that 
a basic health program of the type put forth 
in my H. R. 12005 must come first. I believe 
that my position roughly parallels that of the 
representatives of the Blue Cross hospital 
service plan, the Blue Shield medical service 
plan, Group Health Association, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO, 
and perhaps other organizations who have 
testified, or will testify, before your commit- 
tee on the administration’s 1956 plan for 
medical insurance, 


I was very interested, Mr. Speaker, to 
read in the Washington Daily News of 
July 2 a really excellent article by John 
Cramer, one of the outstanding reporters 
in the Nation’s Capital, entitled, “Why 
Free Medical Insurance Plan Is Op- 
posed.” 

Mr. Cramer writes that: 

On the surface, the administration's major 
medical proposal is pretty, indeed. It would 
protect employees against most expenses of 
catastrophic-type illness or injury. And it 
carries the alluring tag: This is free. It will 
cost your nothing. Search beneath the sur- 
face, however, and you'll find the plan a ram- 
shackled affair—and, above all, a makeshift 
affair. 

It was painfully assembled over many 
months after the administration found it too 
difficult to keep its original 1954 promise of 
a basic health-hospital insurance plan for 
Federal employees—as distinct from major 
medical. 

Because the President publicly was com- 
mitted to a health program of some sort, his 
aids had to come up with something. 


What the President’s aids came up 
with should, and must, be painstakingly 
examined. So far, it looks like a gold- 
brick. John Cramer has carefully ex- 
amined it in his article of July 2, an arti- 
cle so important that I include it here for 
the inforniation of my colleagues. 

Wuy FREE MEDICAL INSURANCE PLAN IS 

OPPOSED 
(By John Cramer) 

This is for the many Federal employees 
who can’t understand why there should be 
opposition to the administration plan to 
grant free major medical insurance to United 
States workers and their families. 

Here is why: 

The plan would hurt many employees— 
and actually increase their out-of-pocket 
medical expenses. 

It very possibly would hurt as many.as it 
would help. 

It especially would hurt thousands of mar- 
ried women who now provide health insur- 
ance for their families. 

It clearly would discriminate against or- 
ganizations such as Blue Cross, offering pre- 
paid hospital services, and Blue Shield, offer- 
ing prepaid surgical services, 
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On the surface, the administration’s major 


medical proposal is pretty, indeed. It 


would protect employees against most ex- 
penses of catastrophic-type illness or injury. 
And it carries the alluring tag: “This is free. 
It will cost you nothing.” 

MAKESHIFT 


Search beneath the surface, however, and 
you'll find the plan a ramshackle affair— 
and, above all, a makeshift affair. 

It was painfully assembled over many 
months after the administration found it too 
difficult to keep its original 1954 promise of 
a basic health-hospital insurance plan for 
Federal employees—as distinct from major 
medical. 

Because the President publicly was com- 
mitted to a health program of some sort, 
his aides had to come up with something. 

So they came up with major medical. 

But let’s look beneath the surface. Let’s 
look first at what the plan would do to or- 
ganizations such as Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. 

There are two basic types of health-hospi- 
tal protection. They compete against each 
other. P j 

1. The insurance company or indemnity- 
type offers specific dollar amounts for specific 
illnesses, injuries, or perigds of hospitaliza- 
tions. 

2. The service type Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans deal only indirectly in dollars. 
Instead, they offer prepaid days of hospi- 
talization, or prepaid surgical services. 

The administration proposal would dis- 
criminate against Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
because: 

They would be frozen completely out of 
the Federal employee major medical field— 
even though they already operate to a large 
extent in that area and plan to expand into 
it further. Under the administration pro- 
posal, major medical protection would be 
handled exclusively by insurance companies, 
and by Federal employee unions with their 
own insurance-type plans. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield not only would 
be frozen out of major medical. They actu- 
ally would be forced to trim back the pro- 
tection plans they now offer—in order to 
mesh them into the insurance company-con- 
trolled major medical program. 

Under the administration plan, employees 
and the dependents would be protected 
against 75 percent of all major medical ex- 
penses after the first $500 of hospital ex- 
pense, first $250 of surgical expense, and 
first $100 to $200 of medical-care expense 
(depending on the employee’s income). 


BEYOND 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield offer plans 
whose benefits usutlly go well beyond these 
dollar limits. 

And about half of all Federal employees— 
here and elsewhere—have Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield coverage. 

Once the administration major medical 
proposal went into effect, however, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield say they would be forced 
to repackage and downgrade their own basic- 
coverage plans for United States workers. 

Blue Cross would offer hospital protection 
only up to the $500 limit in the major medi- 
cal plan. Blue Shield would offer surgical 
and medical-care protection only up to the 
$200 and $100-$200 limits. 

And, as a result, many employees would 
find themselves with less real protection than 
they now have. 

Instead of near 100 percent protection 
against certain brackets of health cost, they 
would have only the 75-percent protection 
of the major medical plan. 

In recent testimony before a House com- 
mittee, Washington’s Dr. Donald Stubbs, 
speaking for Blue Shield plans, cited an 
actual case to illustrate how the adminis- 
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tration plan would increase out-of-pocket 
medical expenses for many employees, 
FILES 


His case came from the files of Medical 
Science of the District of Columbia, of which 
he’s president of trustees. 

It involves 2 male employee who had both 
Blue Cross (grvup hospitalization) and Blue 
Shield (medical service) coverage. 

He incurred $1,301 in hospital expenses 
and $500 in surgeon’s fee—a total of $1,801, 
which Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid in full. 

But had the major medical plan been in 
effect, and had this same employee been cov- 
ered by downgraded Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans (up to $500 hospital protection 
and $250 surgical) the situation would have 
been far different. 

His downgraded Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
coverage would have paid $750. 

His major medical coverage would have 
paid three-fourths of the remainder—8788. 

And the employee himself would have had 
to pay $363, all out-of-pocket loss, traceable 
policy to the major medical plan. 

Here are three other cases which illustrate 
how the major medical plan would hurt 
many employees—cases from the files of 
Group Hospitalization. . 

BILL 


Case 1: Involved an employee who in- 
curred a $542.85 hospital bill, and $500 sur- 
gical bill, a total of $1,042.85 of which Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield paid all but $6.10. 
Had the administration plan been in effect; 
his downgraded Blue Cross-Blue Shield cov- 
erage would have paid the first $750, major 
medical would have paid 75 percent of the 
remaining $292.85, and the employee would 
have wound up paying $73.46. 

And the employee’s out-of-pocket loss, as 
a result of major medical, would have been 
$73.62. 

Case 2: Involved an employee with Blue 
Cross coverage only who incurred a bill (hos- 
pitalization plus $39 for pathology) of which 
Blue Cross paid all but $39.30. Had the Ad- 
ministration plan been in effect, downgraded 
Blue Cross coverage would have paid $500, 
major medical would have paid 75 percent of 
the remainder—and the employee would 
have paid $447.64. 

In this case, the employee's out-of-pocket 
loss would have been $408.34. 

Case 3: Involved an employee with Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield coverage who incurred 
hospital bills for $946.23, and a surgeon’s fee 
for $500 which is coverage paid in full. Had 
the Administration plan been in effect, his 
downgraded Blue Cross-Blue Shield coverage 
would have paid $750, major medical would 
have paid 75 percent of the rest, and the em- 
ployee would have paid $236.56—all of it 
out-of-pocket loss. 

HOW 

Here is how the Administration plan would 
hurt married women in Government. 

Thousands of these women now are en- 
rolled in Blue Cross or Blue Shield plans 
which provide the only medical protection 
for their families. In many cases, the 
woman is the one who buys the protection 
because group coverage is not available to 
her husband. 

If the major medical plan went into 
effect, her Blue Cross-Blue Shield cover- 
age would be downgraded to major medical 
levels like that of other employees. 

But that’s only part of the story. 

Under the Administration plan, families 
of married women would not be covered by 
major-medical protection unless the hus- 
band was physically or mentally unable to 
work. 

Thus, the married woman would lose much 
of the coverage she now has—and be barred 
from the extra coverage extended other em- 
ployees. 
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Review and Reappraisal of Military and 
Economic Foreign Aid Programs Abso- 
lutely Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, all Members of the House were circu- 
lated last week with a statement signed 
by members of the Hoover Commission 
task force on overseas economic opera- 
tions headed by the former Secretary of 
Commerce, the Honorable Charles 
Sawyer. 

These outstanding Americans insist 
that the time has come to immediately 
review and apprase our foreign aid pro- 
grams and they support that such a re- 
view could best be accomplished by adop- 
tion of the resolutions now pending in 
the House and Senate and introduced by 
our colleagues, Harrison, of Virginia, 
and Cuurcu, of Illinois, and on the Sen- 
ate side by Senator MarTINn, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting at this point the 
statement hereinBefore referred to: 


To the Senators and Representatives of the 
84th Congress: 


The undersigned have been concerned with 
the problem of foreign aid since its inception. 
All of us were members of the Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force on Overseas Economic 
Operations. We hold varying opinions re- 
garding the nature, merits, and size of foreign 
aid but we are united in believing that the 
time has come for an immediate review and 
reappraisal of both our military and economic 
programs. 

While there are obviously many ways of 
conducting such a review and reappraisal, we 
urge the Congress to approve the resolutions 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Martin, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, and in the 
House by Representatives Harrison, Demo- 
erat, of Viriginia, and CHurcn, Republican, 
of Illinois, which propose an inquiry by a 
joint congressional committee. 

The reasons for our position may be sum- 
marized: 

1. A review of foreign aid encompasses the 
planning and management of a Government- 
operated business that is spending billions 
of taxpayers dollars every year in providing 
military equipment, capital goods, consumer 
commodities, and personal services to over 
60 countries and their dependencies. 

2. The operation of this program over the 
years has raised questions bearing upen the 
adequacy of the planning, the efficiency of 
management and the waste of appropriated 
funds. 

3. It has become increasingly difficult to 
distinguish between economic aid and mili- 
tary assistance. 

4. There is an apparent need for compre- 
hensive end-use checks in the field. 

5. Any reappraisal to be useful should, in 
our opinions, be founded upon thorough 
factfinding designed to trace foreign aid dol- 
lars from their appropriation to final use. 
The real need is to determine the actual costs 
of selected programs and projects and then 
to relate the costs to the impact upon both 
the recipient countries and the United States. 

6. A review of all these matters appears 
to us to be the sole responsibility of the 
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Congress which appropriates the necessary 
funds. 

7. The review and reappraisal should be a 
bipartisan undertaking. It should be con- 
ducted without participation, direct or indi- 
rect, by the executive agencies whose Opera- 
tions are involved. 

8. A congressional review should not con- 
flict with the activities of any civilian ad- 
visory board that might be conducted by the 
President. Any such Presidential board or 
commission would presumably be preoccu- 
pied with matters of policy whereas a con- 
gressional committee would be primarily con- 
cerned with the use of appropriated funds. 
In our opinion both studies are essential but 
should be carried out independently in their 
respective fields to avoid any suggestion of 
self-examination by the executive agencies in 
respect of their operations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES SAWYER. 
FERDINAND EBERSTADT. 
JULIUS KLEIN. 
HENNING PRENTIS, Jr. 
Harry A. BULLIs. 

FRED CRAWFORD. 
ARTHUR FOYE. 





Courageous Poles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the June 30 issue of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune: 

COURAGEOUS POLES 


Free men the world over are watching 
Poland where courageous men and women 
are risking their lives to protest against 
bolshevik oppression. 

As yet there is no evidence to suggest that 
this uprising will overthrow the regime in 
a day, a week, or a month; all that is almost 
too much to hope for at the moment. But 
faith breeds faith and courage breeds cour- 
age. The spirit which asserted itself on the 
streets of Poznan will be strengthened, not 
weakened, by any acts taken by the Com- 
munist government to suppress the revolt. 
The protest will grow and one day it will 
succeed. 

The Communist regime in East Germany 
has never been the same since June 17, 3 
years ago, when German men and boys, hav- 
ing no other weapons, threw rocks at Rus- 
sian tanks; and the Russian soldiery, to their 
everlasting credit, were reluctant to shoot 
down the demonstrators. The end may still 
be far off, but in East Germany that was the 
beginning of the end of bolshevism. 

Now—and not for the first time—there 
has been a similar demonstration in Poland. 
Sooner or later communism will be driven 
from Poland unless men prefer slayery to 
freedom and national degradation to na- 
tional independence. 

It has become the fashion in recent years 
among those who fancied themselves liberal 
and cosmopolitan in their outlook to decry 
and deplore nationalism as if it were some- 
thing retrograde and unworthy. True, many 
sins can be charged to nationalist excesses 
but so can many of the great achievements of 
the mind and spirit. The men and women 
who participated in the revolt in Poznan were 
reacting as Poles—nationalist Poles—to an 
alien oppression, 
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Within a few days we shall celebrate our 
own successful uprising against a foreign 
oppressor. Our own liberty is the first and 
finest fruit of our own nationalism. 





Congressman Lester Holtzman Reports to 
the People—Fourth Annual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year, after the work of the Senate and 
House of Representatives is done, it has 
been my practice to send a report to the 
folks back home. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Since my last report to the people, the 
passing months have witnessed far- 
reaching developments all over the 
world. Abroad, there have been changes 
in the faces and tactics of the Russian 
leadership as it wages a life-and-death 
struggle with the free world for the souls 
of men everywhere. In Europe, our 
friends and allies continue to develop 
new answers to the ancient questions of 
security from attack and from want. In 
the Near East, little Israel once again 
looks into the guns of a rearmed and 
vastly strengthened Arab world. In 
Asia, countries that for centuries had 
not known freedom forge ahead in the 
quest for a stable economy and a secure 
democracy. In Africa, new forces are 
emerging and pressing problems of var- 
ied kinds clamor for solution. Our 
Latin-American neighbors have seen the 
removal of one of those despots who now 
and then gain a temporary foothold in 
some part of the world only to be booted 
out when their excess becomes too 
much to bear. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


And here at home, events and prob- 
lems of equally great importance crowd 
each other in rapid succession. In the 
area of civil rights, the historic Supreme 
Court devision on school desegregation 
has opened a period of progress and re- 
adjustment in many States of the Na- 
tion. The merger of the two major labor 
organizations into one union gives a 
more dynamic voice to the aspirations of 
millions of our citizens. The continued 
stresses of competition between big and 
small business call for imaginative and 
constructive solutions to safeguard a 
stable economy. Our farmers are still 
confronted by falling income while our 
consumers face rising prices. From our 
nation’s laboratories come reports of 
scientific advances in the fashioning of 
destructive weapons and, at the same 
time, in the fight against polio and other 
diseases. The preservation of our nat- 
ural resources, threatened lately by the 
big giveaways arranged by a business- 
man’s administration, requires the atten- 
tion and ingenuity of our best minds. 
The optimum size of our armed forces, 
the wisest arrangements for aid to our 
allies, the protection of the rights of the 
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individual against the occasional trans- 
gressions of government bureaucracy, 
the safeguarding of adequate earning 
power of our wage earners and of the 
economic security of our elder citizens, 
the building of housing, schools, high- 
ways, dams, and waterways to serve our 
expanding Nation—all these and many 
other problems must be tackled by your 
Congressman and his colleagues. 
A CONGRESSMAN’S RESEPONSIBILITY 


Of course on most of these issues, a 
Representative’s main job is to inform 
himself thoroughly enough to be able 
to cast his vote in the best interests of 
his constituents and of the country as 
a whole. On others, he must participate 
in committee hearings and deliberations 
which must come before proper legisla- 
tion can be framed. And yet on others 
of particular interest to him, he may 
formulate and sponsor bills which em- 
body his thoughts and recommendations. 

I should like to invite the comments 
of my neighbors in the Sixth Congres- 
sional District to legislation I have in- 
troduced: 

BILL NUMBER AND PURPOSE 

H. R. 10072, strengthen our civil-rights 
laws so that all Americans may enjoy 
equal opportunity. 

H. R. 6509, H. R. 6510, H. R. 6511, grant 
tax relief to the average man and woman 
by increasing the allowance for depend- 
ents from $600 to $1,000. 

H. R. 9687, H. R. 5277, increase the 
minimum wage to $1.25 per hour and re- 
duce the workweek to 35 hours. 

H. R. 9844, provide $100 per month 
pension to veterans of World War I at 
age 60. 

H. R. 4443, assist cooperative housing 
owners by reducing FHA insurance 
premiums. 

H. R. 6828, H. R. 4805, amend and re- 
vise the McCarran-Walter Act. 

H. R. 2108, curb low-flying planes by 
making airlines and pilots criminally 
responsible for violations of law. 

H. R. 3842, H. R. 3227, prohibit the im- 
portation of souvenir firearms by re- 
turning servicemen and their depend- 
ents. 

House Concurrent Resolution 74, con- 
demn religious persecutions behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

H. R. 3479, control inflation by giving 
the President authority to freeze the 
the economy of the United States. 

H. R. 7390, expand benefits under the 
civil-service retirement system. 

H. R. 8667, relieve victims of disaster 
from the forces of nature. 

H. R. 11624, give bargaining recogni- 
tion to civil-service employees. 

House Concurrent Resolution 43, safe- 
guard consumer interests by keeping 
down the cost of living. 

H. R. 9430, increase unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

H. R. 6543, repeal the unfair provisions 
of section 14B of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In addition, I have voted in favor of 
the following legislation: The Mutual 
Security Act; extension and liberaliza- 
tion of the Social Security Act; reduction 
of individual income tax and excise 
taxes ; admission of 200,000 refugee im- 
migrants; Housing Act, providing for ad- 
ditional public-housing units; Federal 
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aid for highway construction; Federal 
aid for school construction; increased 
benefits for veterans; broadening of un- 
employment compensation program; pay 
increases for postal workers and other 
Federal employees; increase in minimum 
wage; statehood for Hawaii and Alaska; 
St. Lawrence seaway development; re- 
ciprocal trade agreement extension, 

I would also welcome the feelings and 
attitude of my constituents on legisla- 
tion that I have opposed and voted 
against: The tidelands oil bill; the 
Dixon-Yates contract; the natural-gas 
bill; the shipment of arms to the Arab 
States; the reduction of the Air Force 
budget; the curtailment in building vet- 
erans’ hospitals; the increase in first- 
class mail rates; the disposal of Govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plants. 

BACK HOME 


In addition to these legislative en- 
deavors, a Congressman’s job affords 
many opportunities to take a hand in 
solving some of the local problems back 
home. I am fortunate to live in an area 
within easy commuting distance to the 


Nation’s Capital, so that it has been pos- : 


sible for me to take an active vart in 
the civic work which is so integral a 
part of the communities that have sent 
me to Washington to represent them. In 
any rapidly expanding area such as my 
district, there is an urgent need for ad- 
ditional schools and traffic lights and 
police protection, and I hope my constit- 
uents will continue to call upon me to 
take part in their drives for these vital 
community services. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last 4 years, 
my greatest pleasure and privilege has 
been the chance to meet with so many 
of my neighbors, to profit from their 
thoughts and recommendations, and to 
try to serve their personal and civic 
needs. Their friendship and sincere in- 
terest will always be this Congressman’s 
most lasting compensation, 





Washington Lowdown Book Said Not 
Distributed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, about 
June 2, 1956, a book entitled “‘The Wash- 
ington Lowdown” was offered for sale. 
The book was written by Larston D. Far- 
rar who is a writer here in the city of 
Washington. It is reported that news- 
stands order the book, the publishers 
ship out the books, but they do not get to 
the newsstands. In other parts of the 
country the books are selling by the 
thousands. Just what is the trouble 
here? The book does not boost either 
party but attempts to give some perti- 
nent facts about the leaders of both. 

There is no legal action pending for 
the purpose of suppressing the book; no 
injunction has been served on either the 
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author or publisher, but still the books 
cannot be obtained in Washington. I 
am curious to know what is the reason 
for this surreptitious ban on _ these 
books. If the people of the District want 
to read it, what is preventing them from 
getting the book? It cannot be the ex- 
orbitant price asked for the book, be- 
cause the retail price is 25 cents per copy. 
The publishers have a good supply of 
these books and the news dealers want 
to handle them as they sell them as fast 
as they can be had. In spite of this the 
newsstands cannot get the books. 

Can it be that the higher ups who may 
or may not have been criticized have 
influence enough, with legal action, to 
stop the flow of these books to the pub- 
lic? If there is some force squelching 
the sale of these books, surreptiously, I 
am sure those who believe in free speech 
and a free press want to know what it is. 





Respect for Supreme Court Going Fast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Respect for Supreme 
Court Going Fast,” which appeared in 
the Texarkana Gazette for June 12: 

RESPECT FOR SUPREME CouRT GOING FAST 


One needs only to read the newspapers to 
conclude that never have so many people 
held the Supreme Court in such low regard 
as they do at this time. 

Here are a few examples picked at random 
from local and big-city newspapers: 

James F. Byrnes, a former Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, says the Court 
“must be curbed.” 

“Power intoxicates men,” Byrnes said in 
a copyrighted article in the U. S. News & 
World Report. “It is never voluntarily sur- 
rendered, it must be taken from them, the 
Supreme Court most be curbed.” With 
strong southern support the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General wants Congress 
to limit the United States Supreme Court’s 
power to determine whether Federal laws 
supersede State statutes. The national as- 
sociation also adopted a resolution favoring 
nullification of a Supreme Court decision 
holding that the Federal Smith Act super- 
sedes the Pennsylvania sedition laws. The 
decision. prevents the State from prosecut- 
ing subvérsives under its own laws. 

Senator STENNIs, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
urges that Congress revalidate State sedition 
laws which were virtually nullified by a recent 
Supreme Court decision. 

STENNIS said the decision was theplatest in 
a series of cases in which the Supreme Court 
has disregarded established precedent to 
achieve further centralization of govern- 
ment. 

A Waxahachie district judge says that 
political decisions by the United States 
Supreme Court likely is one reason the public 
generally has lost a lot of respect for courts 
and lawyers. 

Criticism of the High Court came from 
District Judge A. R. Stout of Waxahachie in 
a talk before the Dallas Criminal Bar Associa- 
tion. 
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Judge Stout denounced recent decisions by 
the High Court as warning clouds of an end 
to free government. 

He referred to the High Court’s decision as 
being made by men more distinguished in 
politics than they ever were in law. He said 
that judges should be fearless and able— 
not political experts. 

These stories may reflect the feeling of 
lawyers generally over the country, 

Not even the Supreme Court of the United 
States can function efficiently with so much 
ill will 





More Opposition to H. R. 4090 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, two impor- 
tant newspapers on the Pacific coast have 
had editorials recently opposed to H. R. 
4090, a bill on which hearings were held 
last week by the subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

I hope the logic of these two editorials 
will not go unheeded by the appropriate 
members of that subcommittee: 

[From the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 

June 11, 1956] 


USELESS EXPENSE 


Legislation whose effect would be to saddle 
the operators of American cargo ships with 
extra and useless expenses running into thou- 
sands of dollars is due for debate on the 
floor of the House in Washington tomorrow. 

The bill (H. R. 4090) would amend the 1934 
Communications Act to require all United 
States cargo vessels to install a gadget known 
as an automatic radiotelegraph call selector. 
For those vessels which did not install the 
device another radio operator would be 
required. 

What the selector does is to pick up any 
given ship’s signal and ring an alarm bell. 
Thus an individual vessel can be contacted 
without rousing the radiomen of all the other 
vessels in the vicinity. 

However, several Government agencies, 
steamship operators, and some maritime 
unions have opposed this bill on the valid 
grounds that the device is not yet perfected, 
that its complsory installation would be a 
needless and costly complication, and that 
it contributes nothing to’safety at sea. 

Government agencies which take a dim 
view of this legislation include the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Coast 
Guard, and the Department of Commerce. 

Their views should be heeded. It doesn’t 
make sense to force upon American ships a 
superfluous device, which may well be obso- 
lete in a few years, at extra cost which, inci- 
dentally, their foreign competitors would not 
be required to bear. 
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[From the San Francisco Examiner of June 
23, 1956] 
UNWANTED GADGET 

Any device that increases the safety of 
ships at sea is desirable. But it is axiomatic 
that every such device must first withstand 
testing and receive the approval of qualified 
experts. 

Despite this sound axiom the House of 
Representatives has just passed H. R. 4090, a 
measure compelling all American cargo ves- 
sels with less than two radio operators to in- 
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stall an unproven radio alarm gadget largely 
duplicating one all vessels have carried for 
30 years. 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
the Coast Guard and the Commerce Depart- 
ment all oppose the device as untested and 
unnecessary. The Radio Officers’ Union 
declares it would help little in emergency. 
The American Merchant Marine Institute 
and the Pacific American Steamship Asso- 
ciation say it has been tried and found 
wanting; they further assert it would run 
up costs by requiring a second radio opera- 
tor and needless overtime payments. 

The Senate should recognize it is measures 
like these that drive American ships to for- 
eign registry, and should kill the bill. 





1956 Platform of the Democratic Party 
of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the chairmanship and leadership of 
State Senator JOHN E. Powers, the 
Democratic leader in the Massachusetts 
State Senate, the committee on plat- 
form of the Democratic State conven- 
tion recently held in Worcester, Mass., 
adopted a forward-looking platform in 
the best interests of the people of Massa- 
chusetts, and one consistent with the 
progressive policies of the Democratic 
Party of Massachusetts. 

In my extension of remarks, I include 
the “1956 Platform of the Democratic 
Party of Massachusetts” upon which 
platform and pledges the Democratic 
Party of Massachusetts can go forward 
confident of victory and success next 
November in the State and national 
tickets: 


1956 PLATFORM OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


We, the Democrats of Massachusetts, in 
convention assembled, do proclaim and 
adopt this platform as a prelude to victory 
in November. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


We pledge an administration of govern- 
ment which will reflect the ideals, the dig- 
nity and the compassion of the citizenry. 

1. We renew our opposition to a sales tax. 

2. We promise a revision of the tax struc- 
ture to alleviate the present unwarranted 
burden on real estate. 

3. We favor an adequate salary increase 
for all State employees, and not for the 
select few. 

INDUSTRY 


We pledge a reestablishment of an eco- 
nomic climate within the Commonwealth, 
which whl restore the confidence of industry 
and business in the administration of gov- 
ernment. 

1. We record our opposition to existing 
freight differentials which hamper and im- 
pede profitable participation in interstate 
commerce by business concerns in Massa- 
chusetts and the entire New England area. 

2. We promise the establishment of a pro- 
gram which will assist existing industries to 
expand and attract new industries to the 
Commonwealth. 

3. The Democratic party looks with alarm 
at the diminishing profit margins of small 
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business concerns, leading to many business 
failures, and the increasing growth of 
mergers leading to giant corporations. We 
urge appropriate studies and legislation in 
this field, leading to an opportunity for 
small business to keep sufficient invested 
capital to enable it to exist, expand and 
remain the bulwark of our free competitive 
system. 
LABOR 

We believe in the dignity of labor and the 
right of individuals to join labor unions for 
collective bargaining, free from interference, 
restraint or coercion from the employer. We 
believe in free collective bargaining. We 
believe that a free labor movement is ssen- 
tial to democracy and the free enterprise 
system. 

We favor: 

1. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

2. A $1.00 minimum wage for all persons 
with time and one half in excess of 40 hours 
per week and 8 hours per day. 

3. Compulsory sickness disability insur- 
ance with a State fund. 

4. An increase from $25 to $35 per week 
in unemployment compensation benefits. 

5. Re-employment rights for injured 
workers. 

6. Workmen’s compensation benefits equal 
to two-thirds of the injured worker's aver- 
age wages; and subsistence payments ad- 
justed to the fluctuations in living costs to 
injured workers and their families. Same 
to be integrated under a State operated pro- 
gram of workmen’s compensation. 

7. Increases in salaries for schoolteachers 
with a $3,500 minimum. 

8. A Labor representative in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce versed in labor relations 
and industrial matters. 

9. A Labor representative in the Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities trained in labor 
relations and consumer problems. 

10. Strengthening and better policing of 
minimum wage and of the child labor laws 
including the school-attendance law and 
correction of abuses under the industrial 
homework laws. 


EDUCATION 


We pledge a return to the program which 
was inaugurated under a prior Democratic 
administration whereby school-construction 
aid will be provided to the cities and towns 
of the Commonwealth. 

1. We favor the establishment of a medi- 
cal and dental school to be affiliated with the 
University of Massachusetts. 

2. We favor expansion of the facilities of 
the teachers colleges to provide trained 
teachers for all schools of the Common- 
wealth. 

3. We favor expanded facilities at the 
University of Massachusetts to provide edu- 
cational opportunities for the youth of the 
Commonwealth. 

4. We favor expansion of the programs for 
the benefit of retarded children and for 
vocational training for the physically handi- 
capped. , 

HEALTH 

We, as Democrats, express our conviction 
that the health of the citizenry is the prime 
concern and the foremost obligation of gov- 
ernment. 

Accordingly, we favor: 

1. Evefy practicable governmental effort 
to attract and retain in State service, able, 
competent, sympathetic personnel for the 
care of our less fortunate citizens. 

2. An integrated administration of the 
State health agencies. 

3. The full use of existing facilities for the 
care and custody of those afflicted, and the 
erection of new modern facilities for their in- 
creased protection. 

4. Under the Republican administration, 
the department of public health has utterly 
failed to administer the Salk polio vaccine 
program. The Democratic Party deplores this 
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lack of concern for family health and secu- 
rity. It is the humane realization of the 
Democratic Party that our children and ex- 
pectant mothers must never again be ex- 
posed to the dread disease of poliomyelitis. 


HOUSING 


The objective of our free democratic society 
of a decent home for every family is still far 
from attainment. Assistance from the Com- 
monwealth is necessary. The first approach 
should be through private enterprise and in- 
dividual homeownership. For those families 
which cannot be housed by this method, as- 
sistance through public housing must be 
provided. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


In respect to civil rights, both nationally 
and in Massachusetts, the Democratic Party 
has made equality of opportunity not an ideal 
to be sought, but a reality to be practiced. 

We wholeheartedly support the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in outlawing segrega- 
tion in the public schools. We favor the 
elimination of segregation in housing. We 
abhor second-rate citizenship. We recog- 
nize no race, color, or creed as a minority 
group. 

We revere the memory of the late Maurice 
J. Tobin, pioneer in the fair employment 
practices field. 

We affirm our belief in the cardinal pre- 
cept of our constitutional system that the 
Supreme Court is the final arbiter of the 
laws of the land. Accordingly, we express 
our deep concern and manifest indignation of 
any effort, by any group, anywhere in the 
land, whereby the Constitution, as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, is flaunted for 
the base reason of maintaining a decadent 
way of life which from its inception was 
alien to the American ideal. 

In the struggle for freedom and security 
we must be careful we do not sacrifice our 
individual liberities guaranteed us by the 
Constitution. 

VETERANS 


We, as Democrats, recognize and acknowl- 
edge our veterans of all wars. In gratitude 
and respect, we pledge to defend, and retain, 
and increase the benefits granted to them 
and their families. We are ever mindful of 
our obligation to the veteran in the fields of 
public housing, civil service, pensions, hos- 
pital and medical care, and in all other en- 
deavors of government. 


COST OF LIVING 


As Democrats, members of the political 
party ever sensitive to the needs of our citi- 
zens, we view with alarm the increased cost 
of living with which the people of Massa- 
chusetts have been burdened by the callous- 
ness of the present Republican administra- 
tion, 

Accordingly, we favor: 

1. Greater contro} to be lodged in the divi- 
sion of necessaries of life. 

2. The establishment of a division within 
the department of public utilities charged 
with the responsibility of representing the 
public at rate hearings. 

STATE FINANCES 


As Democrats, and as citizens of the Com- 
monwealth, we view with justifiable alarm 
the present financial condition of our Com- 
monwealth. We deplore the extravagant 
practices of the present Republican admin- 
istration which has deprived the Common- 
wealth of the enviable credit position it en- 
joyed under the predecessor Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

ELECTION LAWS 


Democracy begins with the registration 
of the voter. Every avenue of convenience 
should be left open to the unregistered and 
prospective voter to perform this civic duty. 
Our election laws need considerable revision 
in order to make them uniform. 

We favor: 
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1. Bipartisan boards of registrars for all 
cities and towns. 

2. Bipartisan count of ballots in all cities 
and towns at State elections. 

3. Preventing the counting of votes in 
towns in State elections during voting hours. 

4. A complete count of ballots used or un- 
used in elections and recounts. 

5. The restoration to city councils of the 
right to revise or change the ward lines of 
their cities. 

6. To have all voters designated on the 
street lists of our cities and towns. 

7. To provide for the initiation of parti- 
san municipal elections in our cities. 

8. The local registrar of voters shall, at 
least 2 months. before every gubernatorial 
election, notify every unregistered citizen 
that he is unregistered and specify the times 
and places for registration. 

9. The required number of evening ses- 
sions for registration be increased. 

10. The elimination of the vicious “ger- 
rymander.” 

SMALL LOANS AND USURY 


We favor strengthening of the Small Loans 
Act by increasing the regulated statutory 
limit, and the adoption of an effective usury 
law. 

CONCLUSION 


As Democrats, familiar with the glorious 
attainments of past Democratic administra- 
titons, and proud participants in, and co- 
possessors of the surging spirit of the Demo- 
cratic Party, we express our unbounded con- 
fidence in the integrity of our fellow Demo- 
crats throughout the Nation, and in their 
ability to express in the platform to be 
adopted at the national convention our 
views, our convictions, and our ideals in the 
fields of national and foreign affairs. 

As Democrats we conclude this our plat- 
form of the Massachusetts Democratic Con- 
vention of 1956, by giving expression to our 
esteem, affection, and continued confidence 
in the Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, our 
distinguished United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, and our equal unbounded 
respect in the Honorable JoHN W. McCor- 
mack, the majority leader of the House of 
Representatives in Washington, and other 
distinguished Democratic members of the 
Massachusetts congressional delegation. 


Northeast Deserves Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 


titled “Northeast Deserves Support,’ 
which was published in the Bangor 
(Maine) Commercial of June 27, 1956, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NORTHEAST DESERVES SUPPORT 

New England’s congressional delegation has 
decided to line up in support of the North- 
east Airlines application for a southern route. 

Most Maine residents with the economic 
welfare of their State at heart had wondered 
why such a decision hadn't been reached 
previously. 

This is no reflection on Maine’s congres- 
sional delegation which worked hard to bring 
about the final result. We are fortunate in 
having an excellent representation in the 
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Congress. Men and women who take their 
responsibilities seriously. 

The importance of Northeast Airlines can 
not be minimized. It is one of Maine’s most 
important transportation links. Air trans- 
port today has assumed an equal importance 
with rails and highways, without such 
transport we cannot keep pace with the rest 
of the Nation * * * and not keeping pace can 
be fatal to our economy. 

Northeast is a New England airline, it is a 
concern that originated in New England and 
is dedicated to providing the best possible 
service to the area. It has officials who 
understand the problems of the region. 

We can remember during World War II 
when Northeast was forced to cut back on 
its transport planes, yet had the determina- 
tion to keep going. Smaller planes had to 
be substituted, yet Northeast flew its routes, 
it made its scheduled stops * * * and this at 
a sacrifice. 

We talked with Northeast officials in those 
early days of World War II and they were 
consistent in placing the national defense 
above and beyond any financial aspect of 
operation. At the same time they expressed 
the hopes that in the days following World 
War II there would be an opportunity to 
expand and to provide the service which 
they believed was essential to the region. 

Now, it seems, such service is forgotten, 
instead the Federal Government, which reg- 
ulates the airways of the Nation, trends to- 
ward promotion of airlines originating out- 
side New England. 

Northeast has a just case, a right to ex- 
pand, and deserves the full and active sup- 
port of each and every individual in New 
England. 


The Revolt in Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the July 1 edition of the Chicago 
Sun-Times: 

THE REVOLT IN POLAND 

If the world needed proof that there has 
been no change in the plight of satellite 
captives of the Kremlin since the death of 
Stalin, it came Thursday in Poznan, Poland. 

Polish workers who are bitterly unhappy 
over low wages and bad food marched on 
public buildings in protest. They were cut 
down by guns and tanks. At least 38 were 
killed and 270 wounded in a blood-letting 
that was greater than the 1953 riot against 
the Red masters in East Berlin. 

The revolt is a reminder that the spark 
of freedom still burns in the hearts of those 
who have been trapped behind the Iron 
Curtain. The news of the revolt, and the 
reasons for it, ought to be broadcast by the 
United States to every corner of the world to 
demonstrate what communism does to those 
it rules. 

Under the bourgeois imperialists—that is, 
the people themselves—who formerly ran 
Poland, a worker earned $315 a month. To- 
day he earns $95—which in Poland is the 
price of a pair of shoes. 

Moreover, the revolt is tangible evidence 
that shows how wrong was George F. Ken- 
nan, former United States Ambassador to 
Russia, when he recently advised Americans 
that there is a finality, for better or worse, 
about what has happened in Eastern Eu- 
rope. He believes the Poles, Chechs, and 
others should not be encouraged to believe 
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they can pick up again where they left off 
10 or 20 years ago. This is a counsel of 
despair for such as those who faced the 
Communist guns last Thursday. 

Instead, the United States ought to seize 
the opportunity to get over to the Iron 
Curtain captives that we have not forsaken 
them. The United States can do this by 
protesting again and again that the Reds 
have not lived up to the guaranty of the 
Yalta agreement that the Poles should have 
the right to run their own affairs. The 
United States should press for these rights 
in the United Nations and in the forum of 
world opinion—even to the extent, perhaps, 
of threatening to break off relations with 
Poland. 

It is true that the Communists have been 
easing their grip on Poland. In the last 
few weeks, the internal-security organiza- 
tion has been cutback 22 percent, the penal 
code has been overhauled, and amnesty or 
reduction of sentences promised to 70,000 
prisoners. Perhaps -the loosening of the 
chains gave the people heart to revolt. 

The outbreaks in Poland and in other 
sections behind the Iron Curtain recently 
indicate all goes not well with Bulganin 
and Khrushchev. Despotism cannot work 
except through the iron discipline of a 
Stalin. 

We have now seen, by the manner in which 
the Communists handled the Polish revolt- 
ers, that they have not abandoned Stalin's 
methods. They denounce Stalin but they 
still rule the satellites with his methods. 


Honoring the Heroes of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include the 
text of remarks by Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., United States Representative 
to the United Nations, at the dedication 
of the United Nations memorial plaque 
in remembrance of the men of the armed 
forces of member states who died in 
Korea in the service of the United Na- 
tions. The occasion is the dedication of 
this plaque at 10 a. m., Thursday, June 
21, in the United Nations Headquarters 
Building. Mr. Lodge speaks as repre- 
sentative of the country which, at the 
request of the United Nations Security 
Council, acted as the unified command 
of all United Nations forces in Korea, 
and of the forces of the Republic of 
Korea: 

Mr. Secretary General, Mr. President, Ex- 
cellencies, ladies and gentlemen, the United 
States of America was the unified command 
during the fighting in Korea and it is ac- 
cordingly my privilege to speak on behalf 
of the 16 member states who contributed 
troops, that is, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. With the men 
of the Republic of Korea, who carried such 
a large part of the load, these men carried 
on the fighting, sustained the losses and 
won the victory. 

The passage of time since these men died 
has made it all the clearer that this victory 
was worth winning. At stake was the very 
existence of this organization, the United 
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Nations. At stake was the question of 
whether peace-loving nations could band 
themselves together to repel a ruthless and 
unprincipled aggression—or whether the 
doctrine that might makes right would tri- 
umph and, having triumphed in Korea, 
would then, without much doubt, spread 
to the rest of the world. Stated in the sim- 
plest terms, such was the issue. 

The men whom we remember here today 
faced this issue. They proved their ca- 
pacity to endure and to conquer. They won 
their war—and they preserved for us the 
chance to go forward. Their sacrifice re- 
minds us that we do not measure man’s life 
by its length but by its height. Indeed, the 
English poet, Ben Jonson, saw this long ago 
when he said: 


“It is not growing like a tree, 

In bulk, doth make man better be; 

Or standing long an Oak, three hundred 
year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere: 

A Lily of a day 

Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night; 

It was the plant and flower of light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see; 

And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


For the future let the memories of our 
United Nations dead inspire us with the 
thought that the very existence of the 
United Nations must always depend on the 
willingness of the members to back up words 
by deeds—and in some cases by the blood 
of our sons. 

It is fitting indeed that we here, in the 
presence of the highest ranking Officials 
of the United Nations, should bow our heads 
in prayer, as we have just done, and that we 
should for these great ends dedicate this 
plaque. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include herein re- 
marks made on this same occasion by 
Hon. Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, and by 
Hon. E. Ronald Walker, Ambassador and 
Permanent Representative of Australia 
to the United Nations and President of 
the Security Council: 


REMARKS BY MR. DaG HAMMARSKJOLD, SECRE- 
TARY GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. President and excellencies, we meet 
here to dedicate this plaque inscribed “In 
grateful remembrance of the men of the 
armed forces of member states who died in 
Korea in the service of the United Nations, 
1950-53.” 

“In grateful remembrance of the men”—it 
is the individuals we honor with this plaque. 
But it is fitting that the organization in 
whose service they gave their lives, is here 
represented first by the President of the 
Security Council which assumed the main 
responsibility. Those who gave their lives 
came from many countries. Ambassador 
Lodge is on this occasion representing not 
only those from his own country—as we 
know they were the great majority—but all 
who made their personal sacrifice, irrespec- 
tive of their nationality. 

An occasion such as this one is a poignant 
reminder that behind every historic action, 
national or international, is the individual 
human being, each giving of his courage and 
his devotion. Those whom we honor today 
were called upon by their governments to 
fight, as loyal citizens of their own coun- 
tries, fora common cause. In devoted service 
they made the supreme sacrifice. 

To their memory it is fitting that we 
should pay simple and humble tribute. We 
cannot recall the lives they gave, and only 
in a small and imperfect measure can we 
share the grief of those they loved and left 
behind. But in paying them honor, we can 
resolve to remember always their example of 
selfléss sacrifice. In the memory of their 
devotion was can find cause to renew our 
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own. In the memory of their service, we 
can seek to be worthy in our lives to the 
building of a peace that will endure, 


—— 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR RONALD WALKER, 
PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF AUSTRALIA 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE SEcuRITY COUNCIL 


Mr. Secretary General, Excellencies, ladies, 
and gentlemen, we are about to unveil a 
memorial to the men of the United Nations 
forces who died in Korea. As President of 
the Security Council, I consider it a privilege 
to pay tribute to those brave men who, at 
the call of the United Nations, took up arms 
to resist aggression and gave their own lives 
so that others might live in freedom. 

The countries that contributed forces to 
the United Nations effort and suffered losses 
in Korea can, of course, never forget the 
extremely heavy sacrifices which were borne 
by the people of the United States, nor the 
leadership and generous cooperation which 
the United States gave to all who rallied to 
this United Nations cause. I consider it is 
particularly fitting therefore that the per- 
manent representative of the United States 
should also speak to us in today’s ceremony 
on behalf of all the countries which gave 
the men in whose memory we dedicate this 
plaque. 

This occasion recalls many vivid memo- 
ries for me personally. As Australian repre- 
sentative on UNCURK last year and as Am- 
bassador to Japan for some years, it has 
been my privilege to know many of the 
men of the various components of the United 
Nations forces—in Korea, in bases, and hos- 
pitals in Japan, and in the United Nations 
headquarters in Tokyo. These men shared 
a noble comradeship that transcended all 
differences in nationality, in tongue, and 
in race, and will long be an inspiration to 
those who observed it or experienced it. 

Not long ago I stood in the beautiful 
United Nations cemetery on the outskirts 
of Pusan, where the hills look down on 
the fields in silent graves. Some countries, 
such as the United States, have brought their 
dead home, while the men of other coun- 
tries have found their last resting place in 
the land for whose freedom they have 
fought. Beneath the flag of the United Na- 
tions, beneath their own national flags and 
the flags of their comrades in arms flown 
in honor of all the fallen, for me as an 
Australian it was especially impressive when 
visiting the graves of my own countrymen, 
and our kinsmen of the Commonwealth, to 
lift my eyes to the neighboring rows of 
Turkish graves and the other United Na- 
tions graves beyond. 

Today in the headquarters of the United 
Nations we honor the memory of all these 
men and we share the grief of those who 
mourn them, whether here or in distant 
lands. The fallen belong to their own peo- 
ple but they belong also to us all. Their 
lives and their sacrifice were dedicated not 
only to their own countries but also to that 
wider loyalty which in time to come will 
unite all men and women into one peaceful 
family. We shall not forget them. 





America Needs Full-Time Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a statement made by Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation. Mr. Hoover 

knows what he is talking about. His 

statement follows: 

Worps To Live BY—AMERICA NEEDS FULL-TIME 
PATRIOTS 


(By J. Edgar Hoover) 


“God grants liberty only to those who 
love it, and are always ready to guard and 
defend it.”—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


There is no place in America for part-time 
patriots. If our Nation is to live, if we are 
to continue to enjoy the fruits of liberty, we 
can do no less than follow the example of 
the men who won that freedom for us. 
Freedom, while a heritage, must be rewon 
for each generation. 

With complete selflessness and with blaz- 
ing intensity of spirit, our forefathers dedi- 
cated their lives first to securing and then to 
maintaining, freedom. They know at first 
hand that life without freedom is intolerable. 
And so they dreamed of freedom, fought 
for freedom, lived for freedom, breathed it 
and spoke of it, prayerfully and without self- 
consciousness. 

Benjamin Franklin could say simply and 
eloquently, “Where liberty dwells, there is 
my country.” And when the salute of can- 
non in celebration of the Fourth of July 
reached his ears, a dying John Adams could 
arouse himself long enough to murmur, “In- 
dependence forever.” 

Independence, freedom, liberty—are words 
that ring like exulting bells. Today we need 
such bells to be rung. This Nation is face 
to face with the gravest danger ever to con- 
front it. The menace of communism is no 
simple, forthright threat. It is a sinister 
and deadly conspiracy which can be con- 
quered only by an alert, informed citizenry 
dedicated to the preservation of the prin- 
ciples on which America was founded. 

If our Nation is to retain its liberty in the 
future, now, as never before, its citizens 
must understand that the inescapable price 
of freedom is eternal vigilance. And eternal 
vigilance, with dedication to its cause, brings 
unity and strength in time of crisis. 





Low Second-Class Postal Rates Have Pro- 
vided Best Informed Citizenry of the 
World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


‘Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
alarmed when I hear these distinguished 
gentlemen stand up and argue seriously 
that some publishers—not many, they 
admit that, but some—are still making 
a little money to cover their taxes, and 
that we ought to take it away from them 
before they manage to hide it. 

Publishing is one of the lowest-profit 
industries in the country, and personally 
I wish they made a lot more. There 
wouldn’t be any United States as we 
know it today if it weren’t for newspapers 
and magazines. And without news- 
papers and magazines this free and in- 
formed United States we do know today 
would not be here tomorrow. 

I learned my ABC’s from a magazine. 
It was called Farm Home and Fireside, 
and it cost the whopping price or 25 
cents a year. That was pretty high for 
us farmers out in Dakota, so we had a 
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rotation system. Our folks were the 
second on the list that got it. When we 
were through it it we passed it on. 

I do not know if Farm, Home, and 
Fireside was any great shakes as an in- 
tellectual magazine. I remember it car- 
ried a lot of stories about detectives and 
fights with Indians. That was not es- 
cape literature, either—in those days we 
had Sioux Indians all around the ranch. 
They used to knock on the kitchen door 
to bum coffee. But that little magazine 
also brought the whole community in- 
formation about farming methods that 
there was no other way of getting. It 
told about new farm machinery and bet- 
ter livestock. And it reminded us that 
there was a great big world beyond 
Graham’s Island, N. Dak.—that maybe 
the world did not even end at Minnesota. 

If I were going to name the elements 
that have rendered this country great, I 
would put reading very near the top of 
the list. And if I were going to name the 
things that have made reading possible, 
I would put down first of all the public- 
school system and the great institution 
of second-class mail. It it were not for 
second-class mail we never would have 
gotten that magazine out in Graham’s 
Island. If it were not for low second- 
class rates a lot of families could not get 
magazines and newspapers today. 

No other country in the world can 
match our hunger for information or 
our techniques for getting that hunger 
satisfied. We Americans are learning 
more and more as the years go by. I 
just wish some foreign countries, and I 
do not need to name them, could say as 
much. 

In my opinion, it is just as absurd to 
call the net costs of the postal service a 
deficit as it would be to call the net costs 
of the Agriculture Department a deficit. 
The Post Office is an essential avenue of 
communication. The information it dis- 
seminates through newspapers and mag- 
azines not only sharpens our minds—it 
gives people a look at the products of our 
industry. It keeps the heart of business 
pumping. Certainly, we need a Post 
Office that is efficient and well run, but 
once that is taken care of we ought to 
throw this ridiculous talk about deficits 
right out the window. What we are get- 
ting as a result of low second-class rates 
is the best-informed citizenry of the 
world, and even if the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is right when he claims it is costing 
the taxpayers money it is cheap, in my 
opinion, at the price. The proposal to 
as much as double the price we are 
charging to carry newspapers and maga- 
zines through the mails is an affront to 
commonsense and a disservice to the 
people of this country. 





GOP Must Face It: Take or Dump Nixon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Akron Beacon Journal 
of July 1, 1956, entitled, “GOP Must 
Face It: Take or Dump NIxon?” written 
by John S. Knight. 

I think the editorial makes good read- 
ing, not only for Members of this body, 
but for all Americans. There has been 
much talk about our great Vice Presi- 
dent, and there has also been much un- 
founded criticism directed at him. I 
think Mr. Knight, in his editorial, lays it 
on the line. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOP Must Face IT: Take or Dump NIxon? 
(By John S. Knight) 


At the recent conference of governors in 
Atlantic City, the 21 Republican heads of 
States signed a petition asking President 
Eisenhower to run for reelection but point- 
edly left out any reference to Vice President 
NIXON. 

The official explanation, which nobody be- 
lieved, was that it just hadn't occurred to 
them to include NIxon. 

The truth is that NIxon’s name was 
omitted by design. Gov. Fred Hall, of Kan- 
sas, author of the Eisenhower petition, has 
quoted one of the GOP governors—quite 
possibly himself—as saying, “For God’s sake, 
keep NIxon’s name off of it.” 

So NIxon was ignored because the Nation’s 
Republican governors, with ears close to the 
ground and moist fingers testing the winds 
of public opinion, consider the young but 
experienced Vice President something of a 
political liability. 

But the question may be appropriately 
asked: Why are the Republicans so self- 
conscious over Dick NIXON? 

What is there about this affable, contem- 
plative young man which makes him such a 
controversial figure? 

Why do so many people say “I just don’t 
like Nixon,” without, in most instances, be- 
ing able to offer valid reasons for their dis- 
like? 

These are interesting questions worthy of 
consideration because the much discussed 
and often cussed No. 2 man in our Govern- 
ment is only a heartbeat removed from the 
Presidency. 


ABLE YOUNG MAN MADE FAST PROGRESS 


RICHARD MILHOUSE NIXON is a success in 
the American tradition. He was born to par- 
ents of moderate circumstances, worked as a 
boy in the family’s general store, and be- 
came an excellent student with a Hair for 
debating. 

After young Nixon was graduated from 
Whittier College with second highest hon- 
ors in his class, he won a scholarship to 
Duke University where he achieved further 
distinction in the study of law. 

Following service as a naval officer in the 
Pacific during the war, he ran for Congress 
and defeated the veteran Jerry Voorhis, a 
five-term Representative who was usually 
found in bed with the leftwingers. 

In 1950, NrIxon was elected to the United 
States Senate by defeating Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, a known lefty who had won some 
fame and fortune on the legitimate stage. 

NIXON’s most notable accomplishment in 
the House was his relentless digging into the 
case of the traitorous Alger Hiss. The result 
was Hiss’ conviction for perjury and subse- 
quent imprisonment. 

Before Eisenhower's nomination in 1952, I 
predicted several days in advance that NIxon 
would be the Vice Presidential candidate. 
Upon reading the story, NIXON was so sur- 
prised that he bought a number of copies 
of the Chicago Daily News because as he told 
his wife, “This may be the only time I will 
ever be mentioned for that high office.” 
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Ike, being new to politics, didn’t realize 
at first that he could, if he wished, dictate 
the choice of a running mate. At the re- 
quest of his intimate advisers, Eisenhower 
submitted a short list of acceptable names 
and from this list NIxon was selected. 


DIFFICULT CHORES PERFORMED FOR IKE 


As Vice President, Dick Nrxon has been a 
trusted and faithful aid to the President. 

No Vice President in modern times has 
been as diligent in the pursuit of his duties, 
nor as well informed in the science of gov- 
ernment. 

NIXON’s good-will trips to the Far East and 
Central America, undertaken at the Presi- 
dent’s request, have been notable successes. 

In the political field, Nixon has borne the 
brunt of the battle. He is an aggressive and 
resourceful campaigner who cheerfully ac- 
cepts the tough political chores which are 
so displeasing to the President. 

From the hour of Eisenhower's first illness, 
Nrxon has conducted himself with admirable 
dignity and restraint. 

There have been no foot-in-the-mouth 
statements, nor any attempts at. self- 
glorification. 


WIDESPREAD DOUBTS VAGUELY EXPRESSED 


In view of this record, and it appears to 
be substantial, why do the Republican gov- 
ernors and other segments of the party be- 
lieve Dick NIxon has political “B. O.’’? 

They will tell you privately, as several have 
told me, that they like him but Dick NIxon 
is “just not popular with the people.” 

Some folks, they say, think he is too 
young. Others don’t like his looks, or re- 
mark that he can’t be trusted. 

Reference is frequently made to the Call- 
fornia campaign fund and NIxon’s “corny 
show on television.” 

The women like Ike but Nrxon leaves them 
cold. When pressed for a good reason, you 
get this typically feminine retort: “I just 
don‘t know what it is, but I don’t like that 
man.” 

And of course, Dick Nrxon is extremely 
unpopular with Democratic leaders who re- 
sent his hard-hitting campaign speeches and 
the alleged aspersions on their patriotism. 

I venture the opinion, however, that in- 
herent in the thinking of those who don’t 
like Nrxon, for whatever frivolous reason may 
be expressed, is a solid doubt that he would 
make a good President. 

And this, I submit, is the only question 
worthy of consideration. 

Not all of Dick NIxon’s career has been 
marked by the best Judgment. 

I found myself in violent disagteement 
several years ago with his statement before 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
that American troops should, if the French 
pulled out, be sent to Indochina. 

It seemed to me that NIxon was naive 
and uninformed when he told Rotary Inter- 
national in Chicago that “Geneva was the 
last hope for peace.” 

He has had some questionable associates 
such as Murray Chotiner, who is presently 
under investigation for attempting to in- 
fluence Government contracts in behalf of 
clients. 

But on the whole, he has made fewer mis~ 
takes than most young men suddenly ele- 
vated to such a high office, and his record 
of accomplishment is one of which he and 
the country can well be proud. 

GOP HURTING SELF BY INDECISION 

My own view is that the Republicans are 
doing Dirck NIXxon a great injustice. 

Either he is a man of presidential caliber, 
or he is not. 

Because the Republicans have staked 
everything on a second term for Eisenhower, 
this question becomes tremendously im- 
portant. 

If the tergiversating Republicans, who are 
shying away from Nrxon, feel he lacks the 
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proper qualifications, why don't they stand 
up in the meeting and say so? 

Do they have a better candidate? 

If not, the silent treatment they are giving 
Nixon is hurting the man who may be nomi- 
nated for President if Ike doesn’t run. 

No one is being fooled by the present Re- 
publican s -ategy except the strategists who 
say every day that Ike is better in every 
way. 

It is idle to pretend, and dishonest as well, 
to act as if Nrxon did not exist. 

It is incomparably stupid to brush him 
off, or wish that he might go away. 

It is grossly unfair to Nrxon, who has 
given such yeoman service to his country 
and to his chief, to backbite the Vice Presi- 
dent without having the courage to speak 
out against him in public. 

For the Nrxon problem, if that it can be 
called, is on their doorstep and the Republi- 
can leadership should come out of their 
dream house and face up to it. 





Interest Charges of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph of Friday, June 29, Sylvia Porter 
had a very interesting comment relative 
to the interest charges of the United 
States. 

We now pay annually, in interest on 
the public debt, total of $7 billion a year. 
This is the amount of total Government 
spending only 20 years ago. We should 
all rejoice that we are cutting the debt 
in the fiscal year just ended. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

SEVEN BIrLLtIoN DoLiaR INTEREST 
q (By Sylvia Porter) 

You cash in a United States saving bond 
you bought in 1946 for $75 and get back 
$100. The difference of $25 represents the 
interest the Treasury pays you on this, your 
tiny slice of the public debt. 

The bank on your corner turns in for $1 
million a block of New United States securi- 
ties it bought from the Treasury 90 days ago 
at $993,600. The $6,400 difference repre- 
sents interest the Treasury pays the bank on 
its slice of the public debt. 

The manager of your corporation’s pension 
fund clips the June 15 coupon on the $5 
million of United States Treasury 3-percent 
bonds the pension fund bought for invest- 
ment a year ago. The $75,000 he adds to 
your fund’s resources represents the inter- 
est the Treasury pays for one-half year on 
this amount of its 3-percent bonds. 

TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE BILLION 
DOLLARS 

All over the Nation, tens of millions of 
individuals, tens of thousands of banks and 
corporations own the two-hundred-and- 
seventy-three-billion-dollars-plus of United 
States securities on which the Treasury pays 
interest. 


Each of these individuals and institutions 
gets interest from the Treasury at periodic 
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intervals or on the due date of a security. 

Yet few who get the interest bother to 
think what the individual payments mount 
to over the weeks, months, year. You think 
of your $25, the bank thinks of its $6,400, 
etc., etc. 

They add up to the staggering total of $7 
billion. That’s the total of interest the 
Treasury will pay to the individuals and 
institutions holding its securities in the 
12 months beginning this Sunday. 

This week, the Nation’s public debt is in 
the headlines, for this is the end of the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal year and Congress has just 
voted a new bill that will allow Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey to borrow enough in 
the next 12 months to raise the debt tem- 
porarily to $278 billion. 

SOLID LOAD 


So this is a timely day to dig into what that 
debt means. And one thing it signifies is an 
annual interest burden approximating total 
Government spending in the fiscal year of 
1937—only 20 years ago. 

No matter what the effort to hide it, the 
central fact is that $7 billion of the taxes 
we'll be handing over to the Treasury in 
these months will go to cover just interest 
on the debt. 





Need for Calm Appraisal in Budget 


Considerations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
quite concerned about the way in which 
critical judgment in the Senate is often 
too easily swayed by personal antipathy 
for certain administration figures and 
need—at any cost—to make provision 
for what is caJled a political issue.” 

I believe a case in point is the recent 
Senate action in which the majority de- 
cided, what I regard as very meager 
study to increase the Air Force budget by 
some $960 million over the amount re- 
quested by the Department and by the 
administration. 

I am not alone in this concern, and 
certain newspapers have seen fit to com- 
ment editorially on the need for more 
calm and judicial thinking, before we so 
casually add another near-billion to our 
mounting tax burdens and foist upon a 
Department, with an obvious lessening in 
congressional controls, such a huge sum. 

I cite an editorial and which I believe 
is somewhat typical of such editorial re- 
action. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL PIQUE VERSUS NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The Senate should not be proud of its 
action in voting to give the Air Force nearly 
a billion dollars more than President Eisen- 
hower had requested. 

Politics and pique were strong factors in 
the action—politics because the Democrats 
hope to use the airpower issue in the cam- 
paign; pique because a number of Senators 
were offended by Secretary Wilson’s bumbling 
remarks about the issue. The feeling regard- 
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ing Wilson was clearly shown in the oratory 
preceding the vote. He was attacked as inept, 
vain, arrogant, and contemptuous of Con- 
gress. That, however, was beside the point, 
for a Cabinet member’s personality or ac- 
tions can hardly be cited as a valid reason for 
upsetting a carefully planned defense 
budget. 

Some of the backers of the Air Force in- 
crease were, of course, sincere. That applies 
especially to Senator SYMINGTON who is an 
earnest advocate of air power. But the sin- 
cerity of many others is subject to reserva- 
tions. 

The Senate's action is an invitation to ex- 
travagance. As Senator Byrp pointed out the 
Air Force already has 20 billion dollars in 
unspent funds and such unexpended balances 
lessen congressional controls. When the 
Senate says, in effect, “Here, have another 
unasked-for billion,” the effect on those who 
spend the taxpayer’s money can easily be 
anticipated. 

This is not the first time, though, that 
Presidents have had trouble with overly 
generous Congresses. It happened during the 
previous administration, but President Tru- 
man exerted his prerogative and impounded 
additional funds granted the Air Force. The 
same course is open to President Eisenhower 
if the House, which gave the Air Force a bil- 
lion dollars less than the Senate, goes along 
with the increase. 

Mr. Eisenhower's military reputation cer- 
tainly should have carried weight in the 
Senate. That it did not is only another 
sign—if one is needed—that this is a Presi- 
dential election year. The vote split was 
generally along party lines, with 43 Democrats 
and 5 Republicans voting in favor of the 
increase and 37 Republicans and 3 Demo- 
crats voting against it. We are pleased to 
note that Senators WATKINS and BENNETT 
stood by the President on the issue, for we 
are convinced that the President is right. 





Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
a copy of a letter which was addressed 
to the Honorable Arthur F. Burns, Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 
Small Business, by Mr. John C. Davis, 
executive director of the National Small 
Businessmen’s Association. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 26, 1956. 
The Honorable ArtHur F. Burns, 
Chairman, President’s Committee on 
Small Business, Executive Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Dr. Burns: I appreciate your letter 
of the 22d inviting me to meet with you or 
your associates to discuss the problem of 
small business as seen by my association, and 
relating to the possible activities of the 
President's Cabinet Committee, of which you 
are chairman. I will be happy to accom- 
modate myself to any date you set. 

Perhaps we could facilitate our meeting if 
I set forth some of our feeling. 

We recognize the need for amendment of 
the present tax formula to accommodate the 
need of small business productive enter- 
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prise for the accumulation of equity capital. 
We also feel that the present tendency to- 
ward mergers might be checked if the inheri- 
tance tax law were overhauled in such a 
way as to encourage the descent of business 
either through family enterprise or corpo- 
rate association. In this connection, I am 
enclosing a copy of a letter which was read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of June 20, 
1956, page A4912 by Congressman JAMES 
RooseEvELT, of California, This is typical of 
many such in our files. 

Our feeling on the need for tax revisions 
is directed most strongly toward the field 
of productive enterprise rather than that 
of the retail or wholesale businesses. Our 
feeling is that these may be well covered 
under the present law, but a brief review 
reveals that, under the present tax struc- 
ture, it is no longer possible for a small pre- 
ductive enterprise to grow by the accumu- 
lation of capital out of earnings. Our feel- 
ing is that this segment of our economy, so 
vital to the preservation of our enterprise 
system, must be given special consideration. 

You are perfectly aware that this source 
of equity capital was a major factor in the 
growth of most of our successful corpora- 
tions, a majority of which began their serv- 
ice as small businesses. 

While we feel strongly about this need for 
tax review we also know that appropriate 
adjustment of administrative and regula- 
tory policies under the existing law could 
accomplish a great deal. On the basis of 
individual cases brought to our attention 
there is evidence that small business is 
frequently subjected to overzealous collec- 
tion efforts which are both harassing and 
oppressive. It has become a common prac- 
tice to assert a tax claim without considera- 
tion of its adverse effect upon the growth 
of the business. 

It is also evidenced in our records that 
overzealous collection efforts result in un- 
due interference with management policy 
without having any real significance as far 
as the overall tax revenue is concerned. 

There is also a suspicion that these tactics 
result in making the collection branch of the 
Treasury an arm to exert undue union 
coercion. 

Since the small-business man has neither 
the tax experts, the money nor the time to 
cope with these methods we believe that 
substantial results can be achieved by a close 
scrutiny of collection methods on the part 
of the administration. 

We recognize that the anti-trust law en- 
forcement is necessary to the protection of 
small business. However, on the basis of 
our information we believe that anti-trust 
violation has been somewhat exaggerated 
as a small-business problem. Our feeling is 
that action under this law should be limited 
to cases in which violations are clearly op- 
pressive and damaging to healthy competi- 
tion rather than to petty cases of little or 
no significance to the public or to the busi- 
ness community. 

With regard to Government contracts and 
procurement as these affect small business, 
it is our feeling that they should be con- 
tinually reviewed in order to offset the known 
tendency to follow the easy course and place 
the major part of procurement contracts 
with large companies, even though the items 
involved can be produted by small business. 

We feel that small business should be ac- 
corded a larger place in Government- 
financed research and development prog- 
rams. After all, there is no monopoly of in- 
dividual ideas and there is some evidence 
that disregard of this fact has resulted in loss 
of vital development in technology. 

As regards the availability of financing for 
small business, we feel that loans by private 
banks take adequate care of short-term 
financing. Long-term equity loans by the 
Government is a question of dubious policy. 
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Private investment companies aiming at this 
market are appearing, and their progress in- 
dicates that this form of financing may be 
adequate to meet any reasonable need. We 
would suggest a thorough exploration of 
this avenue of credit approach before sup- 
porting any Federal program that might 
lead to the indiscriminate placing of loans 
without proper local supervision. 

To conclude, we feel that adjustment of 
the tax rate by legislation, or present collec- 
tion practices by administrative action, is 
the most pressing need of small business. 

I realize that these comments are neces- 
sarily incomplete in view of the scope of 
the subject, but hope that they can estab- 
lish a discussion area for our meeting. I will 
look forward to our meefing, and again want 
to assure you of the willingness of our asso- 
ciation to cooperate. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. Davis, 
Executive Director. 





B-N-G Mung Bean Sprout Balm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
.last Thursday, the 28th of June, a press 
conference was held at the Willard Hotel 
at which wonderful news was announced 
both for the people of the United States 
and Oklahoma. It was disclosed that 
after many years of research, the sensa- 
tional burn remedy known as B-N-G 
Mung Bean Sprout Balm will finally be 
made available to the American public. 


The announcement, made by Mr. Ben 
E. Zaremba, president, and Mr. Roy 
Lindburg, general manager of manu- 
facturing Worth Pharmacal Co., is of 
special interest to the people of Okla- 
homa since over 90 percent of United 
States production of mung bean sprouts 
is grown in our State. For this reason, 
Mr. Speaker, I have followed the devel- 
opment of this womderful medicine dur- 
ing the past 6 years, and I would like 
to express my appreciation to Mr. Wil- 
liam Vaughan, east coast regional dis- 
tributor of B—-N-G for bringing the mung 
bean sprout balm to my attention. 


Mr. Speaker, due to the interest ex- 
pressed in this medicine both in Okla- 
homa and other parts of the United 
States, I ask unanimous consent that the 
release made last Thursday be printed 
in the Recorp at this point, and also 
consent that one of the congratulatory 
telegrams which the Worth Pharmacal 
Co: received from many of the great 
industries of this country, which reads as 
follows: ; 
FLUSHING, N. Y., June 27, 1956. 
Mr. BEN E. ZAREMBa, 

President, and 
WILLIAM W. VAUGHAN, 
Care Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D.C: 

Congratulations for putting on the mar- 

ket B-N-G. A fine product which should 


have great success, 
Arve BULOVA, 
President, Bulova Watch Co, 
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New Druc ANNOUNCED—VEGETABLE ENZYME 
STABILIZED; RESEARCH FOR BURN TREAT- 
MENT ASSURED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Market and research 
plans for a new burn and dermatitis drug 
treatment were announced here today by the 
Worth Pharmacal Corp., of Oak Lawn, III. 

Although B-N-G, an aqueous extract of 
mung bean sprouts, has been the subject of 
public discussion as a healing agent for 
major burns throughout the last 6 years and 
has been in use in many hospitals and first- 
aid clinics for emergency treatment, the 
product has not been released to the public 
until today. The announcement by Ben E. 
Zaremba, president of Worth Pharmacal 
Corp., today, revealed the following develop- 
ments: 

First, release of B-N-G for public use in 
the treatment of minor burns and derma- 
titis; 

Second, a program of long-range research 
into the benefits and uses for the stabilized 
enzyme of the mung bean sprout in the 
treatment of major burns and for other pur- 
poses of the drug and chemical fields will 
be established; and 

Third, a program for the study of improved 
methods for the treatment of industrial and 
disaster burns will be expanded in coopera- 
tion with principal safety organizations and 
numerous industrial cémpanies. 





STATEMENT BY BEN E. ZAREMBA, PRESIDENT, 
WorRTH PHARMACAL Corp., Oak LAWN, ILL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—For the past 6 years, 
many people in public life, in the field of 
medicine, in industrial chemistry, and in the 
press have shown keen interest in the de- 
velopment of a new treatment for burns and 
dermatitis which we have named B-N-G. 
We deeply appreciate this humanitarian in- 
terest and I wish to thank all 6f these people 
again today. 

Many people who have had loved ones or 
friends who have been treated with B-N-G 
for what otherwise would-have been painful 
burns or disfiguring dermatitis conditions 
have been urging us to make it available for 
public use and treatment. 

It is now possible for me to announce that 
B-N-G is to be made available to the public, 
to drugstores, to doctors, and to all industrial 
establishments where burn injuries are possi- 
ble or prevalent. In addition, I am happy to 
announce that the Worth Pharmacal Corp. 
will undertake to insure that a program of 
long-range research will be undertaken to de- 
termine the major benefits to be derived from 
B-N-G for severe burns and for additional 
uses in the chemical industry. To support 
this program, the Worth Pharmacal Corp. 
will set aside a fixed percentage of revenue 
from gross sales for research and develop- 
ment. 

We wish to make it clear that B-N-G has 
not been willfully or cailously withheld from 
the market. Although we have had thou- 
sands of letters urging us to place B-N-G on 
the market, we have not felt that the time 
was right until a series of tests had been 
made. It was not enough that we knew that 
the product was safe. It was not enough 
that we have seen scores of people wonder- 
fully treated for burns and for dematitis and 
poison oak. It was hecessary to prove 
through research and testing that B-N-G 
was absolutely safe. 

In addition to the testing work undertaken 
in 1947, we have recently completed a re- 
search project which has been under the 
direction of Dr. Lawrence Rosger, president 
of the Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., which establishes the fact 
that B-N-G is nontoxic and nonirritating and 
indicates that B-N-G, as a treatment for 
scalds, has the same effectiveness that many 
of us have observed in other severe burns. 
Although Dr. Rosner was forced to cancel his 
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trip to Washington for this meeting, he will 
‘be available at any time for consultation or 
press interviews by telephone. His report, 
a copy of which we have here, clearly justifies 
our plans for additional research in the field 
of severe burns and scalds. Although no 
public agency has yet volunteered to join in 
this research program, it is our hope and 
belief that, in the future, the agencies most 
concerned with burn problems—military 
services, civil-defense authorities, etc.—will 
join us in seeking the answer to the problem 
of saving human life and the avoidance of 
painful disfigurement from burns. 

Some of you know that B-N-G, like the 

sulpha drugs and penicillin, resulted from 
development following an accidental discov- 
ery. An explosion in one of our plants re- 
sulted in the serious scalding of several work- 
men. Immediate action was necessary. 
For first-aid, the only liquid, or aqueous, 
treatment available was a compress of mung 
bean sprouts which we applied, freshly cut 
and ground. When the doctors at the hos- 
pital saw that the scalded areas treated were 
free from serious damage and scars, they 
urged us to develop the extract which even- 
tually has been named B-N-G. In the en- 
suing years, many severely burned individ- 
uals have been treated with B-N-G, either 
by their own request or by doctors, and have 
avoided serious consequences—scars, pain, 
and subsequent plastic surgery. These are 
the people who have been most insistent that 
we place the product on the market. 
_ Today, we announce that B-N-G will be 
made available under the label which de- 
scribes it as a treatment for minor burns, 
sunburn, poison ivy, poison oak, and derma- 
titis. 

In addition, we announce our own program 
for further research activities. Foremost in 
this field, of course, is the need to secure 
more and mere information concerning the 
effect of B-N-G treatment for severe burns. 
For several years, industrial first-aid emer- 
gency rooms have been using B-N-G solu- 
tion on an informal basis and doctors in 
numerous hospitals and first-aid clinics have 
been applying the solution in emergency 
burn cases. The histories of these treat- 
ments are valuable, but we will seek more 
information. 

Of most interest to industry is the real 
secret of B-N-G, and that is the stabilization 
of the enzyme of the mung bean sprout ex- 
tract. Although the use of mung bean 
sprouts in the treatment of burns is not new, 
our chemists have achieved a dramatic and 
startling development: They have success- 
fully stabilized a vegetable enzyme. This is 
an accomplishment which challenges the en- 
tire chemical and drug world with the tanta- 
lizing possibility of new drugs, new solutions 
making use of the vegetable enzymes which 
have heretofore been elusive or unmanage- 
able. 

These problems, and many others, will be 
probed through the Worth Pharmacal Corp. 
research program. In the meantime, we de- 
rive great satisfaction, today, in announcing 
the release of this great service to humanity, 
B-N-G, for public use. 





Dr. Eric A. Walker Named To Succeed Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower as President of 
the Pennsylvania State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous vote of the Board of Trustees 
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of the Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa., Dr. Eric A. Walker, 
now vice president and dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, was named as the 
12th president of the 101-year-old 
university to succeed Dr. Milton S, Ei- 
senhower, retiring president. 

Knowing Dr. Walker personally and 
in behalf of his many friends through- 
ought the Nation, I am inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the following ar- 
ticles incident to his election which ap- 
peared in the June 30, 1956, issue of the 
Centre Daily Times, State College, Pa.: 


COLLEGE DEAN ADVANCED To SUCCEED DR. 
EISENHOWER “AS 12TH PRESIDENT 


Dr. Eric A. Walker, who had yet to assume 
the vice presidency officially, today was hailed 
as the 12th president of the 101-year-old 
university. 

‘The 46-year-old Walker was named to suc- 
ceed Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower by unanimous 
vote of the Board of Trustees at a special 
meeting on the campus yesterday afternoon. 

His selection came close on the heels of 
the acceptance by the Board with utmost 
regret of Dr. Eisenhower's resignation. Dr. 
Eisenhower had submitted his resignation 
June 8. 

Dr. Walker and Dr. Eisenhower plan to de- 
termine at an early date when the change- 
over will be made. Dr Eisenhower, in his 
letter of resignation, had asked to be relieved 
no later than December 31. 

The new president was chosen vice presi- 
dent last October and was to take over that 
position tomorrow. He came to the campus 
in 1945 and has been dean of the College of 
Engineering and Architecture since 1951. 

He said he was gratified by the confidence 
expressed in him by the board and was fully 
cognizant of the heavy responsibility it will 
impose. 

“It will not be easy to follow in the foot- 
steps of a man like Milton Eisenhower,” Dr. 
Walker declared, “but I trust that I shall 
prove equal to the task.” 

He added he looked upon the assign- 
ment as one of opportunity and challenge. 

Dr. Eisenhower pointed out to the board 
why for purely personal reasons his decision 
to resign was irrevocable, and expressed the 
belief that Penn State is destined to become 
one of the most distinguished State univer- 
sities in the Nation. 


Dr. Walker, a member of Borough Council, 
was born in Long Eaton, England, attended 
high school at Wrightsville in York County. 
He earned his bachelor, master, and doctor 
of science degrees at Harvard University. 

He first came to the university in 1945 
from the Harvard Underwater Sound Labora- 
tory at Cambridge, Mass. The family, includ- 
ing two children, Gail, 13 and Brian, 9, re- 
sides on West Park Avenue. 


In the 3 years preceding his move to Penn 
State, Dr. Walker was research associate, as- 
sistant director, associate director of the lab- 
oratory, and was in charge of the develop- 
ment of ordnance weapons. For*his work 
there, he was awarded the Naval Ordnance 
development award and also a Presidential 
certificate of merit. 


With his predecessor, the late Harry P. 
Hammond, Dr. Walker completed arrange- 
ment with the Bureau of Ordnance in the 
Navy Départment whereby the Ordnance Re- 
search Laboratory was established at the uni- 
versity. 


He served as its director and also as pro- 
fessor and head of the department of elec- 
trical engineering from 1945 to 1951. 

Upon becoming dean of the College of En- 
gineering and Architecture, he was credited 
with expanding its work to include the re- 
search reactor facility; the computation cen- 
ter in the department of electrical engineer- 
ing; and development of the 2-year curricula 
in electrical technology and drafting and 
design technology. 
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He also was influential in stimulating re- 
search programs among the small industries 
of the State. 

Earlier this year, Dean Walker was named 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower to a new 
national committee for the development of 
scientists and engineers and serves as vice 
president of this group. He also serves on 
an Army scientific advisory panel and is a 
member of the Naval Research Advisory Com- 
mittee, which advises the Chief of Naval Re- 
search on research and development pro- 
grams for the Navy. 

The American Society for Engineering 
Education earlier this week selected Dr. 
Walker to direct a comprehensive study of 
the Nation’s needs for research in engineer- 
ing. 

From 1931 to 1940 he taught mathematics 
and electrical engineering at Tufts College 
and at the same time conducted research for 
Doble Engineering Co. in Medford Hillside, 
Mass. 

In 1940 he was employed by the General 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., on a special 
project and later that year joined the faculty 
of the University of Connecticut, where he 
remained until 1942. From 1941 to 1943, he 
also served as & consulting engineer for 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Walker has served as a vice president 
of the American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation which held its national meetings on 
campus last year and in 1952 was named 
chairman of the Engineering College Re- 
search Council. 

He is a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, the American 
Physical Society, a fellow of the Acoustical 
Society of America, a member of Tau Beta 
Pi, engineering honor society, and a regis- 
tered professional engineer in the States of 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 





DECISION ON CHANGE-OVER UNDECIDED AS 
PRESIDENT SEES DISTINGUISHED FUTURE 


Neither President Milton S. Eisenhower 
nor President-elect Eric A. Walker was pre- 
pared today to say when the latter would 
Officially assume his new position. 

The board of trustees left this decision in 
the hands of the two men, indicating mean- 
while that Dr. Eisenhower had expressed a 
willingness to serve until the end of the year. 

Dr. Eisenhower, in pointing out to the 
board yesterday why he would not reconsider 
and stay on as the university’s 11th president, 
had this to say: 

“It is with a heavy heart and the deepest 
regret that I shall leave Penn State. I have 
treasured the wholehearted cooperation and 
friendly association I have had with the 
trustees, the alumni, the faculty, and the 
students. 

“I wish to say a special word about the 
Board. It is truly remarkable that a group 
of 32 could so consistently agree on the major 
outlines of Penn State’s development. Both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, and so 
vigorously work together for the benefit of 
all the people of the commonwealth. 

“I am immensely proud of the fact that in 
my 6 years at Penn State the board and I 
have never had a disagreement on a single 
major issue. 


“I know that my successor will have the 
same kind of cooperation. Believe me, no 
matter where I shall be in the future, a part 
of my heart will always be here and I wish 
for Penn State the full realization of its true 
destiny, which is to become one of the most 
distinguished universities in the Nation.” 


PRESIDENT OF WHAT—SON OF NEW PRESIDENT 
FINALLY GETS THE NEWS 

Brian Walker, 9-year old son of president- 
elect Eric A. Walker, was the last to learn 
that his father had achieved a new station 
at the university. 

Young Walker was at the Little League 
ball park helping the VFW “B” team beat 
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Metzger’s, 9-O when it as announced that 
his father had been elected president of the 
university. 

His father, meanwhile, had made an ap- 
pointment to assemble the family for an 
official photograph at 6 p. m. Brian was 
late, but jubilant when he approached the 
Walker home proclaiming that his team had 
won. 

His mother quickly urged“him to change 
his clothes and join the family for the photo- 
graph. 

The photographer, placing the family for 
his picture-taking, asked the youngster to 
stand in front of “the new president.” 

“President of what?” young Walker asked, 
the last to learn that his father only a few 
hours before had been named to succeed 
Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower as president of the 
university. 








Naming New Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the REcorp a resolu- 
tion which has been passed by the city 
council of East Peoria, Ill., suggesting 
that the fine new bridge which is now 
being built across the Illinois River be- 
tween Peoria and East Peoria be named 
the Murray M. Baker Bridge. A 
similar resolution has been passed by 
the city council of Peoria, I. 

I am personally acquainted with Mur- 
ray M. Baker and know that he is one 
of the leading citizens residing in Peoria, 
has been a civic-minded leader in both 
business and social circles, and is prob- 
ably more responsible than anyone else 
for getting the movement started to build 
this new bridge. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas for more than the past half cen- 
tury Murray M. Baker, of Peoria, Ill., has 
contributed tremendously toward the prog- 
ress, growth, and the general welfare of this 
community, the Peoria area, the State of 
Illinois, and the Nation; and 

Whereas he was primarily responsible for 
the location of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
in this community as one of its founders 
and played a most important part in the lo- 
cation of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., in Peoria, 
Til.; that as a result of his efforts in bringing 
these two large industries to the Peoria area, 
he has made this area the earthmoving capi- 
tal of the world; and 

Whereas as chairman of the War Defense 
Council for the State of Illinois during World 
War II, he was the first to recognize the 
imperative need for a new bridge in the 
Peoria area across the Illinois River to relieve 
the congestion in East Peoria and Peoria, 
and for many years he has guided this proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas by reason of his support and 
planning which he has done over a long 
period of time, he has contributed immeas- 
urably toward this new bridge, which is now 
under construction, becoming a reality, 
which connects the city of East Peoria and 
Peoria, Ill., between Fayette and Jackson 
Streets, in Peoria, Ill.; and 

Whereas during the lifetime of Murray M. 
Baker, the number of employees of Cater- 
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pillar Tractor Co. have increased from about 
40 employees to in excess of 26,000 employees, 
during all of which time he has been a direc- 
tor of Caterpillar Tractor Co., or its predeces- 
sors; and 

Whereas Murray M. Baker is a well known 
industrialist, an outstanding civic leader, a 
pillar in his church, a great optimist, and 
a great American; and 

Whereas his energy, leadership, and back- 
ing have contributed most materially and 
substantially to the industrial, civic, educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and social life in this 
community: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city council of the city 
of East Peoria, in recognition of and in honor 
of the noble and great public service ren- 
dered by Murray M. Baker, of Peoria, Ill., 
to our community, the Peoria area, our State 
and Nation, hereby joins in the naming and 
hereby names the new bridge now under 
construction across the Illinois River between 
Fayette and Jackson Streets, Peoria, Ill., and 
connecting with the city of East Peoria, Ill., 
the Murray M. Baker Bridge, and in and by 
this resolution all necessary authority is 
granted to the proper officers of this council 
to do all necessary acts in connection with 
carrying out the purposes of this resolution, 
and it is further directed that certified copies 
of this resolution be sent to the Honorable 
Murray M. Baker, 1222 Moss Avenue, Peoria, 
Iil., and the Honorable Edwin A. Rosenstone, 
director of public works and buildings, 
Springfield, Iil., and to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Washington, D. C. 





Benefits From the Purchase of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wenatchee Daily World in an editorial 
on June 20, 1956, reminded its readers in 
a most comprehensive way of the values 
derived from the purchase by the United 
States of Alaska in 1867. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
that editorial from the Washington 
State paper is included here: 

Ir We HApN’r BoucHt ALASKA 


Have you ever stopped to think what 
might have happened if we hadn’t bought 
Alaska? Don’t do it unless you want cold 
chills creeping up and down your back, for 
if we hadn’t done it, Russia would probably 
still own it. . 

It was just 89 years ago today, on June 20, 
1867, that this second-best real estate deal 
we ever made was completed. 

The treaty with Russia for the purchase 
was ratified. 

For a mere $7,200,000 we got an area of 
375,296,000 acres, one-third larger than all 
the Atlantic States from Maine to Florida. 

It figures out less than 2 cents an acre. 

It wasn’t as good a land deal as we made 
when we bought the Louisiana territory from 
France 64 years earlier for $15 million. We 
paid a little more per acre—roughly 3 cents 
for this—but we got better land. 

We are spending billions today for de- 
fense and other billions for foreign aid, 
much of it for military aid to countries that 
might be able to help keep world peace. 

Just figured purely as a defense invest- 
ment, the $7.2 million we paid out for Alaska 
was a mere pittance. 

The defense angle wasn’t too much of a 
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It has become 





consideration 80 years ago. 
important since. 

But suppose we just glance briefly at the 
economic value of both Alaska and the Lou- 
isiana Territory. 

Consider the income we have received from 
this area in the years since. 

Alaska, with its fur-bearing seals, fish, gold, 
copper, tin, and forests has repaid its cost 
hundreds of times over. ; 

But looking back at the country in 1867, 
it is no wonder many called the purchase 
“Seward’s Folly,” and “Seward’s Ice Box.” 
Charles Seward was our Secretary of State 
when the purchase was made, and was one 
of the foremost proponents for the transac- 
tion. 

There were only a handful of people there. 
In fact when the first census was made in 
1880, there were only 33,426 inhabitants, and 
10 years later the figure had dropped to 
32,052. 

In 1950 there were 128,643 and 2 years later 
it had grown to an estimated 191,000. 

When we bought the Louisiana tract from 
France in 1803, we extended our borders west- 
ward from the Mississippi River to the 
Rockies and from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Lake of the Woods north of Minnesota. 

Our States of Louisiana, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, except for a 
small tract in the northeast corner held by 
Britain until the treaty of 1891, Minnesota 
west of the Mississippi, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and parts of Montana and Colorado. 

It is a good thing to look back on some of 
these early deals and realize that we weren’t 
always as free and liberal in handing out 
our money as we are today. 

We had some pretty shrewd bargainers who 
sat around the council table a hundred and 
fifty years ago when we bought Louisiana, 
and 89 years ago when we bought Alaska. 

We can be thankful today that they were. 


Not only did we get our money’s worth 
many times over in an economic way, but 
our survival as a Nation might have been 
different without Alaska. 

If you want a good shudder, contemplate 
what the last 10 years would have been with 
Russia looking down our neck from Alaska. 

And we wonder too, if our neighbor to the 
north, Canada doesn’t sometimes ponder the 
same thing, from her own point of view. 

They may feel sometimes that they have 
some grievances with us, and they have, but 
at least they have no electrified fenses, 
patrolled no-man’s land and iron curtain 
restrictions along the borderland. 

We don’t like to appear boastful, but we 
honestly believe we are better back-yard 
neighbors than Russia would be. 





The American Fishing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp the remarks 
of Thomas Fulham at the 123d quarterly 
meeting of the New England Council at 
Poland Springs, Maine, on June 15, 1956. 
They are a very clear summary of the 
current status of the American fishing 
industry. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PrRosInGc THE Deep SEA 


Thanks to Miss Rachel Carson and her de- 
lightful book, The Sea Around Us, it is now 
possible to talk to a group of people about 
the ocean and some aspects of the fishing in- 
dustry without explaining that the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland do not start one 
mile from Boston lightship and that Spencer 
Tracey is not still at sea with Freddie Bar- 
tholemew on a sailing vessel as depicted in 
Captains Courageous. As a matter of fact, 
fishing is no longer a romantic adventure, 
but a very serious industrial enterprise aided 
by scientific instruments such as loran, 
radar, radio telephones and the underwater 
radar devices called Fischlupe or fish finder 
that actually scams the ocean floor as the 
diesel-powered vessel roams the _ surface 
These are the facts than anyone Can see. 

Not so apparent, but equally as factual, is 
the life and death struggle for survival that 
is being waged currently by the fishing in- 
dustry. The opponents in these struggles are 
many, some economic, some scientific, and 
some just manufactured from the perverse- 
ness of the individualistic characters who go 
to make up the people of the industry. 

It was not always this way, for the early 
settlers in the New England area settled in 
a veritabte paradise of marine life. One 
Francis Higginson, a settler in the Bay State 
Colony, reported in 1630, “The abundance of 
seafish are almost beyond believing,” and a 
contemporary, Thomas Morton, wrote “Mul- 
titudes of cod, in addition to sturgeon, sal- 
mon, herring, eels, smelts, shad, halibut, 
flounder, and bass, as well as lobsters are 
there, infinite in store in all parts of the land, 
and a great store of oysters in the entrance 
of all rivers.” He speaks of mussels, clams, 
razorfish, cockles, and scallops. I’m _ sure 
that Mr. Higginson and Mr. Morton never 
dreamed that the people who would occupy 
the land adjacent to these vast natural re- 
sources would one day be faced with the 
problem of foreseeable depletion and be con- 
templating a program of planned harvesting, 
lest there be nothing left for future genera- 
tions. 

It is most unfortunate that the average 
person who relies on the daily press for in- 
formation usually sees nothing more about 
fishing than a beautiful picture of an ice- 
encrusted trawler on a winter’s morning or 
the annual reporting of the hearings before 
the Tariff Commission which are : usually 
filled with dire predictions about the loss of 
the New England fishing industry to Canada 
and the great masses of unemployed that 
will soon be walking the streets of Boston, 
Gloucester, Portland, and New Bedford. This 
has been going on since 1944 and, although 
there have been some dislocations, the in- 
dustry is far from dead. But the effect of 
this adverse publicity has not been good. 
The public refuses to believe that New Eng- 
land has anything left but a decayed in- 
dustry. The banks and other financial in- 
stitutions have assumed that at best any- 
thing associated with fishing is a dubious 
risk. Governmental bodies occupied with 
considerations of agriculture, mining, elec- 
tronics, and the implements of war have until 
very recently seen no future in wasting time 
with the feeble pleadings of fishing people. 
So, we have been left to our own devices. 

What kind of an industry am I talking 
about? How important is it to the economy 
of New England? According to the latest 
figures of the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
fishery resources of New England support 
an industry employing over 50,000 men in 
$80 million worth of boats, plants, and equip- 
ment, handling over 900 million pounds of 
fish annually at a value in excess of $53,- 
300,000. 

I'm certain that If a major corporation in 
the country announced plans to establish 
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such an activity in the New England area, 
that between chambers of commerce, gOv- 
ernors, mayors, and representatives of the 
New England council knocking at their door, 
that they would have little time for anything 
but interviews. 

What is in store for our fishery resources 
and the industry that exploits it? We have 
been most fortunate over the past years to 
have in our Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the various State agencies who are charged 
with the care of our deepwater and shore 
fisheries men whose sole occupation has been 
a devotion to the cause of conservation and 
improvement. To this end, they have ex- 
plored, researched, and studied the popula- 
tions, habits, growth cycles, and natural 
enemies of the fish and shellfish on which 
we exist. It was apparent to them that 
either we regulate our destructive fishing 
practices or we would destroy our resource. 
At first, they tried explanation, but once 
the futility of this course was established, 
an international convention of 11 nations 
was called to be held in Washington in 
1949. From this meeting emerged a treaty 
which established the International Com- 
mission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. 
The vast area covered by this regulatory body 
extends from the southern tip of Greenland 
to the back of Cape Cod, and was divided 
up into five principal areas. The area which 
concerns us the most, area 5, encompasses 
the Gulf of Main and Georges Bank. After 
much deliberation, it was determined that, 
by increasing the size of the mesh in the 
trawl nets to 414 inches, that there would 
be enough rodm for haddock of immature 
size to escape being caught or destroyed. 
It was predicted also that over a period of 
13 years, allowing for variances in natural 
factors, that the availability of haddock on 
Georges Bank would be increased one-third 
or 90 million pounds per year. That regu- 
lation has now been in effect about 3 years. 
The landings at the Boston Fish Pier for 
the first 5 months of 1955 were 63 million 
pounds. The landings for the first 5 months 
of 1956 were 68 million pounds, an increase 
of 5 million pounds. Of course, it is almost 
presumptuous to ascribe the total increase 
to this conservation measure, but there are 
strong indications that it may be so. 


The industry has always been fortunate 
in its congressional representation from this 
area. In 1952 Senators SALTONSTALL and 
KENNEDY from Massachusetts, joined by a 
majority of the other Senators and Congress- 
men from New England, introduced a- bill 
which bears both of their names which asked 
that $5 million be set aside annually from 
the approximately $14 million collected by 
tariffs on fishery imports, which now goes 
to the Department of Agriculture. These 
funds were to be used over the entire United 
States for research, exploration, and mar- 
keting service as allocated by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service assisted by an industry ad- 
visory council. After due hearings were 
held and committee reports made, it was 
voted into law as a 3 year appropria- 
tion of $3 million per year. At first glance, 
this does not appear to be much money, but 
the $500,000 allotted to New England was a 
vast increase. It meant that now we could 
operate 2 research vessels 12 months 
of a year, rather than 1 vessel for 12 
months every other year. Laboratories 
which had skeleton forces and no equipment 
could open staffed and equipped to provide 
valuable technological services which would 
otherwise be impossible to obtain. 

We have now operated under the pro- 
visions of this bill for over 2 years. The 
results have been startling and of great im- 
portance. Two discoveries which have re- 
ceived considerable publicity have been the 
extensive deposits of huge deep water lob- 
sters and the existence of large schools of 
ocean perch in depths of water which have 
never been fished. Of even greater impor- 
tance, but not as newsworthy to the general 
public, has been the compilation of vast data 
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on salinity, temperature, and movement of 
water masses, as well as many thousands of 
miles of continuous plankton tows which re- 
veal the movements of eggs and larvae of 
both the commercial species and the other 
fish on which they feed. The economic im- 
portance of this research is that it can be 
translated accurately into predictions of just 
how much fish of any given species will be 
available to be’ caught in those areas 3 and 
4 years from now. 

Another very significant legislative de- 
velopment has been the introduction of the 
Payne and Magnuson bills. The Payne bill, 
which soon will be enacted, calls for $550,000 
annually to provide for the training of per- 
sonnel for the fishing industry. This ex- 
cellent bill provides further that the funds 
be matched 100 percent by the States, col- 
leges, universities and technical schools 
using the program. It will be apportioned by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service on an equita- 
ble basis among the several States and Ter- 
ritories having special interest in fisheries. 
A particular feature which should prove to 
be of great value to the widely scattered small 
port fishermen is an extension service which 
should provide information on the latest de- 
velopments to the individuals in those areas. 

The Magnuson bill is much more far- 
reaching because it provides for a reorgani- 
zation of the entire Federal system for fish- 
eries. There will probably be many changes 
before it becomes law, but in brief summary, 
it separates the fishing function from the 
wildlife function in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and places this administration di- 
rectly under the Secretary of the Interior. 
It will have its operating functions under 
an autonomous commission of five men. 
There has been another bill introduced by 
Congressman BONNER which would provide 
for an Under Secretary of the Interior whose 
duty would be fish and wildlife. Then, the 
two divisions would be separated and each 
would have a director and two assistant 
directors. The authority provided in the 
Magnuson bill would be approximately the 
same under the Bonner bill. In effect, re- 
gardless of what bill eventually passes, the 
fishery function of the Federal Government 
will have its own administration, budget, 
and determination and will be in a much 
stronger position. These are very favor- 
able developments. 

Last week, startling news was released by 
the White House which contained three pro- 
visions: (1) That the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act be placed on a permanent basis without 
the $3 million limitation; (2) that a Bureau 
of Fisheries be created with sole responsi- 
bility for Federal programs related to Fish- 
eries; and (3) that Congress create a special 
$10 million revolving fund which would set 
up 10-year loans at not less than 3 percent 
for the maintenance, repair, and equipment 
of fishing vessels. Of these three provisions, 
the Bureau can be set up by administrative 
procedures already established by law, but 
the other two will require legislation. 

With this very sketchy background, let us 
examine the conditions of the New England 
Fisheries today. Actually, is it in a healthy 
condition? 

If the industry will follow the advice and 
guidance of the marine biologists, it is con- 
servative to predict between haddock and 
ocean perch alone an increase in yearly avail- 
ability of over 100 million pounds from near- 
by sources. 

What the deposits of offshore lobsters will 
mean to New England is problematical, and 
much study will have to be made, but there 
they are, and when the smoke clears some- 
body will be using them. 

The attitude of the Federal Government is 
more favorable than at any time in recent 
history as evidenced by the legislation under 
consideration. 

The large company-owned trawler fleet is 
shrinking, but developing rapidly is a new 
class of medium trawlers which are individu- 
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ally owned and operated. This development 
will need financial aid and technical assist- 
ance. 

The acceptance of new convenience sea- 
food products, such as fishsticks, is opening 
an entirely new market concept to the proc- 
essors and marketers. The wealth of prod- 
ucts which can be prepared from the multi- 
tude of various seafoods staggers the imagi- 
nation. They will provide a new dimension 


. to menu variety. 


There is new confidence in the industry. 
New facilities costing over $1 million were 
dedicated recently in Gloucester, $150,000 was 
spent in Portland, investment in new plant 
and equipment has increased in New EBed- 
ford, and Boston, which is supposed to be 
dying, will shortly announce a $2 million ex- 
pansion project. This is hardly an indication 
of defeat. 

The stage is set for a dramatic revival in 
New England fishery fortunes. 

It will not be stopped by imports or stifled 
by blind adherence to traditional methods. 

The marine biologists, oceanographers, and 
related scientists have shown that the raw 
material is there. 

The country’s appetite for sea products is 
hardly sampled. 

The various governmental bodies are in- 
terested and sympathetic. 

Private as well as public capital will be 
available. 

I do hope that we may have all of you along 
for this voyage. 





Reaction of Foreign-Aid Funds Upon 
United States Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in the 
debate last week on the mutual-security 
program, I was again disturbed by the 
apparent lack of understanding of ex- 
actly how our so-called foreign-aid 
funds react upon our own economy. 

Also, I believe that many persons 
think that these funds—much like a 
Government check—are simply put into 
the hands of some foreign ruler or gov- 
ernment, which thereupon deposits them 
to its own local bank account and uses 
them much as our people use the funds 
deposited in their own checking ac- 
counts; that is, for whatever pleases 
them. 

Actually, of course, much of our for- 
eign aid consists of goods and services, 
produced in this country, and which 
then go abroad. I am sure that the im- 
petus to the American economy of the 
mutual-security program, if it were sud- 
denly and conclusively removed, would 
have reverberations up and down our 
land of far-reaching import. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
an article written by James M. Haswell, 
a Chicago Daily News writer, which was 
syndicated to other newspapers and was 
published in the Salt Lake Tribune of 
June 19, 

By pondering the statements made in 
the article I think many of us will be 
reminded that foreign aid is not so 


completely foreign as we may be led 
to believe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

CosTLy ForREIGN AID FUNDS FEED UNITED 

STATES INDUSTRY FIRST 


(By James M. Haswell) 


WASHINGTON, June 18.—Congressional talk 
about foreign aid sounds as though it were 
all going out and none coming in. 

Some people speak of it as taking dollars 
away from Americans to give to Europeans 
and Asiatics. 

Such talk overlooks the fact that foreign- 
aid dollars make business in this country be- 
fore they ever leave these shores. 

Harry W. Arnold, president of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce recently circulated in 
Congress a statement that President Dwight 
D. Efsenhower’s 1956-57 foreign-aid request 
would cost Ohio taxpayers $292 million. 

Figuret from the International Cooperation 
Administration and the Census Bureau indi- 
cate this same foreign-aid request would 
bring $408 million worth of business into 
Ohio. 

Using the same premises: 

Michigan taxpayers would pay $368 mil- 
lion and Michigan farmers and manufac- 
turers would get $393.5 million business. 

Illinois taxpayers would pay $81 million 
and Illinois would get $345,600,000 business. 

People talk about foreign aid in terms of 
dollars but foreign aid actually is goods and 
services. . 

Some of the goods and services are pro- 
duced in the countries to which the foreign 
aid goes. 

But the great bulk is produced in this 
country. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration reports that 91 percent of the foreign- 
aid funds spent on agricultural commodities 
last year was spent right in this country for 
American farm products. 

Seventy-one percent of the money spent on 
industrial goods went to American manu- 
facturers, and 88 percent of the money spent 
on military goods furnished wages for Ameri- 
can workers and profits for American corpo- 
rations. 

Ohio is one of the great centers of Ameri- 
can industry. Ohio accounts for 9 percent 
of the value added by American manufactur- 
ing. Ohio also furnishes 3.1 percent of the 
Nation’s farm products. 

Michigan does 12.2 percent of defense-type 
manufacturing, 8 percent of general manu- 
facturing, and raises 2.1 percent of the farm 
goods, 

Working out all these percentages, it ap- 
pears that postwar foreign-aid spending 
already has brought Ohio about $2,900,000,000 
business. Michigan $2,300,000,000 and IIlli- 
nois $3,100,000,000. 





Report on the Situation of the Czechs and 
the Sudeten Germans in Exile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Franz Gaksch of 
Munich, member of the Bavarian Land- 
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tag and editor of the Volksbote, is one 
in which all proponents of right and 
justice will be interested. The courage 
and persistence of these people who are 
fighting for political amd economic free- 
dom deserve the admiration of the free 
world: 

ELEVEN YEARS SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S COMMUNIZATION 


Eleven years elapsed since the time of the 
takeover in Czechoslovakia by the Commu- 
nist-led National Front in 1945, since the 
time of liquidation and suppression of all 
Czech non-Communists and anti-Commu- 
nists by the regime and system of Dr. Benes, 
Dr. Zenkl, Dr. Lettrich, Dr. Stransky, Juraj 
Slavik, and Ferdinand Peroutka, since the 
time of suppression and liquidation of all 
political parties of the center and the right, 
which opposed communism, since the time 
of the erection of the “people’s courts” which 
sentenced to death thousands of political 
adversaries and sent. hundreds of thousands 
into prison and concentration camps, since 
the time of forced nationalization of indus- 
tries, trade and property, since the time of 
abolishment of freedom of election and 
speech, since the time of the introduction 
of a uniformed Communist and pro-Com- 
munist press, licensed by the National Front, 
since the time of introduction of “Soviets” 
in Czechoslovakia, the time of the beginning 
of building up kolkhozes and since the time 
of the bloody expulsion of 3.3 millions of 
Sudeten-Germans and Hungarians from 
their centuries-old homeland in Czecho- 
slovakia by the very same National Front 
regime, during which nearly 300,000 Sudeten 
Germans lost their lives. 

Three years later, in 1948, the National 
Front completed sucessfully the communi- 
zation of Czechoslovakia and handed over 
the full power to an exclusively Communist 
regime. Eight years elapsed since that time, 
since February 1948, when the Communists 
took over full power and let their National 
Front comrades go west in order to con- 
tinue their work there. 


I. THE NATIONAL FRONTERS 


The National Front Communist collabora- 
tors, who, in 1945, were chosen and sélected 
for cooperation by the Communists (the 
Communists e. g. also enforced new leaders 
to other parties of the National Front, until 
that time politically meaningless, but who 
suited them) who fully communized Czecho- 
slovakia from within, either by their pro- 
communism or unintelligence, and who, in 
1948, were permitted to go west by the Com- 
munists, were also chosen and selected as 
the only and exclusive representatives of the 
Czechs and Slovaks at home and in exile by 
an American private society, the Free Eu- 
rope Committee, Inc., financed by the Cru- 
sade for Freedom, and planted in leading po- 
sition in Radio Free Europe and in the 
Council of Pree Czechoslovakia. 

The so-called Czechoslovak desk of Radio 
Free Europe is led by men like its editor in 
chief, Ferdinand Peroutka, a prominent jour- 
nalist of the National Front, who used to 
write that the Bolshevist revolution is as 
great a historical impulse as Christianity, 
and who even today maintains in his weekly 
commentaries over the same Radio Free 
Europe that, due to the Communist move- 
ment, we are standing on the threshold of a 
new era and that, re political and economic 
freedom, no return to the time before the 
Communist take over is “possible. 

PeroutKa’s deputy in Radio Free Europe is 
one Dr. Jan Stransky, who, as a member of 
the National Front Parliament, propagated 
Soviet Russia and the cession of a great part 
of Czechoslovakia to the Soviet Union. 
Weekly commentator is also Dr. Jaroslav 
Stransky, Jan Stransky’s father, who was 
Minister of Justice of the Nationalist Front 
Government, who elaborated and signed the 
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expropriation decrees and the decrees consti- 
tuting the people's courts and who therefore 
carries the principal responsibility for the 
bloody justice and suppression of all adver- 
saries by the National Front. 

The Czechoslovak desk in Munch is headed 
by Julius Fuerth (Firt), who was one of the 
leading men of the National Front press, and 
is known be have signed as member of the 
National Front Parliament, together with 
Peroutka and other cooperators of Radio 
Free Europe, the declarations for true broth- 
erhood with Soviet Russia. His deputy is one 
Dr. Martin Kvetko, former regional minister 
of the National Front in Slovakia, who is re- 
sponsible for the agricultural expropriations 
there, coresponsible for the erection of con- 
centration camps for the adversaries of the 
Communists in Slovakia, and who, even after 
the full Communist takeover in Czechoslo- 
vakia in February 1948, voted in the Parlia- 
ment for the new Communist Gottwald gov- 
ernment, thus giving it, together with other 
National Front pals, the full legality. 

Other leading editors and festival speakers 
over Radio Free Europe include the former 
Communist Milos Vanek, responsible during 
the National Front regime for the nationali- 
zation of many, even small enterprises, and 
who, however, is now leading the economic 
department of RFE’s Czechoslovak desk; 
furthermore Karol Belak-Berger, who was 
one of the National Front journalists; Jiri 
Pistorius, the former Minister of the National 
Front; Marxist Vaclav Majer, who signed the 
same decrees as Stransky; the former chair- 
man of the foreign relations committee of 
the National Front Parliament, Dr. Ivo 
Ducacek, who pushed energetically the 
friendship with the U. S. S. R.; the leader of 
the Nationalist Front in Slovakia, Dr. Jozef 
Lettrich, who insisted that Czechoslovakia be 
a people’s democracy, and that all nonleftist 
parties be prohibited because of being, as he 
called it, outmoded; Dr. Petr Zenkl, who was 
Deputy Prime Minister of the National Front 
under the Communist Gottwald, and who 
was a great promoter of the friendship to the 
U.S. S. R.; Dr. Miloslay Kohak, Dr. Vratislav 
Busek, Frantisek Listopad-Synek, Otto Graf, 
the friend of men, who turned out to be 
Communist agents; Ivan Herben, Ing Filo, 
Dr. Matej Josko, Samuel Bellus, Professor 
Macek, and other former pro-Communists, 
Communist collaborators, and fellow travel- 
ers. The Radio Free Europe cooperator staff 
included also several direct Communist 
agents like Viadimir Kucera, Marie Dvorak- 
ova, Jiri Kalas,-and others, who have al- 
ready returned to Communist Prague. 

The Council of Free Czechoslovakia, which 
is the continuation of the National Front in 
Exile, financed too by the Free Europe Com- 
mittee, is again led by the same former Com- 
munist collaborator, Ferdinand Peroutka, 
who is president of its committee, by Dr. 
Juraj Slavik, former Ambassador of the Na- 
tional Front regime to Washington, by Dr. 
Petr Zenkl, Dr. Jozef Lettrich, Vaclav Majer, 
and other National Fronters and collab- 
orators of the Communist Party line quoted 
above. 

The Council of Free Czechoslovakia and 
the men of Radio Free Europe both work- 
ing with American money, make today re- 
proaches to their former comrades in Czecho- 
slovakia. In official programs and broad- 
casts the councilmen propagate the renewal 
of the National Front, the upholding of the 
nationalization of Czechoslovakia, of many 
of the Communist measures, the upholding 
of the abolishment of the nonleftist politi- 
cal parties there, and the upholding of all 
the achievements of the National Front, in- 
cluding the perpetuation of the expulsion 
of the Sudeten Germans and Hungarians, 
and of the subjection of the Slovak people. 
As far as the fight against communism is 
directly concerned, these men have never 
repented and rejected their pro-Communist 
attitude—on the contrary, they have been 
developing programs which on principle 
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clearly suit the Communist line. They prop- 
agate socialism, lowered down an Iron Cur- 
tain on everything which was changed in 
America since the Roosevelt era, and fully 
protect eastern and international commu- 
nism by the following lines: 

They give a false interpretation of commu- 
nism as being a mere Soviet imperialism, a 
danger only from those visible Communist 
parties, a danger only from without, and 
fully suppress every word about the true 
character of this international Communist 
conspiracy, about the danger from within, 
about the infiltration of the free world, uni- 
versities, press, etc.—they never mention 
anything about the causes of the loss of 
China, about the Harry Dexter White case, 
about the true causes of the Communist 
successes in the past (including Czecho- 
slovakia, where they conceal their true 
activities). 

They uphold the Yalta agreement, the 
Kosice program, the National Front. 

They never broadcast names of American 
Communists and spies, the fifth amendment 
Communists, etc., and they fully suppress 
every word about the congressional com- 
mittees fighting communism in the United 
States of America. Thanks to the former 
Communist collaborators in Radio Free 
Europe, the East knows absolutely nothing 
about the existence of men like JENNER, 
EASTLAND, MUNDT, WALTER, VELDE, REECE, 
Dres, and other great men. The National 
Front men in FRE do completely suppress 
any mention of Senator McCarTHy. 

They attack, in substance, petty and known 
Communists and do not stress adequately 
the existence of a system of officers of the 
secret police in the East and of that “Invisi- 
ble Government” behind the scenes there; 
they warn the people insufficiently of the 
sly methods of the men behind the Secret 
Police, etc., in the countries behind the Ircn 
Curtain. In this way, while superficially 
shouting against communism and calling it 
names, they are misinforming East and West, 
and blinding the eyes of the people in the 
East. 

On the occasion of the Sudeten-German 
Day in Munich on Whitsuntide 1954 Senator 
JENNER stated in his letter to Dr. Rudolf 
Lodgman von Auen: 

The Communists also needed non-Russian 
allies, whose pro-Communist nationals could 
be sent to Western Europe and the United 
States to infiltrate our anti-Communist 
agencies here and abroad and reduce Amer- 
ican psychological warfare to impotence.” 

And this is exactly what certain National 
Front men of the Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia are doing today. 


Il. THE ANTI-NATIONAL FRONT CZECHS AND 
SLOVAKS 


The leaders of the Czech and Slovak politi- 
cal parties, which were suppressed and liqui- 
dated by the National Front and which, be- 
fore World War II, used to represent the ma- 
jority of the Czechs and Slovaks (their ma- 
jority was about 2:1 in the last free election 
in 1935), were either executed or imprisoned 
by the Communists and the justice of the 
National Front, in 1948, 3 years later, still 
kept in prisons—unable to escape to the 
West as the National Front men could do. 
It was the clear policy line of the Commu- 
nists: only the soft-heads were permitted to 
escape, while all real Czech statesmen and 
politicians were kept in Czechoslovakia by 
force. 


Despite this fact, many members and some 
leaders of these parties are, however, in exile. 
Ninety percent of the exile Slovaks, and still 
more at home, stand against the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia and have their great 
organizations, such as the Slovak National 
Council Abroad, whose leading man in Ger- 
many, Matus Cermak, fell victim to an explo- 
sive assassination in Munich, the Slovak 
Liberation Committee, the Slovak League of 
America. the Democratic Bloc of Slovaks, 
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and the National Committee for the Libera- 
tion of Slovakia, including names such as 
Philip A. Hrobak, Ferdinand Durcansky, 
Dr. Frano Tiso, Dr. Boehm, Petr Pridavok, 
Dr. Hrusovsky, Dr. Krajcovic, Dr. Stefan 
Lukats, Dr. Michael Zibrin and others, They 
are all for a free Slovakia. 

As far as the Czechs are concerned the 
rank-and-file members of the Agrarian 
Party, the greatest party in pre-war Czecho- 
slovakia, which was suppressed by the Na- 
tional Front, opposed the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia for the same reasons for 
which they once opposed the National Front, 
which had robbed them and started the col- 
lectivization of Czech agriculture, The 
Agrarian Party has among its leaders the 
former prewar Minister Dr. Josef Cerny 
(the only non-National Front Minister), who 
had been persecuted and imprisoned by the 
National Front. He does never speak over 
Radio Free Europe. Other leaders of the 
Agrarian Party such as Prof. Dr. Frantisek 
Kral are strong enemies of the National 
Front. 

The Artisan Party (Trade Party) was also 
forbidden and liquidated by the National 
Front. Its members are against the National 
Front and against the Council. Its leaders 
include e. g. Karel F. Stekr, who is also sec- 
retary general of the Union of Czech Indus- 
trialists in exile, whose president is Dr. h. c. 
Jan A. Bata, cofounder of the greatest shoe 
manufacturing trust in the world. 

The National Democratic Party, once pro- 
hibited by the National Front, now opposes 
sharply the Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 
including the RFE personnel. Mr. Jiri 
Havelka, the young son of a former Czech 
minister, is president of this party. This 
party has already made intelligent and ener- 
getic actions in participating in the Ameri- 
can political life. 

The People’s Party was a member of the 
National Front. In exile, it divided itself 
into three parts: the first one is cooperating 
with the Council of Free Czechoslovakia e. g. 
the former National Front Minister Dr. 
Adolf Prochazka, who has the same pro- 
Communist past and activities as his col- 
leagues Stransky, Majer, Ripka, Zenkl, and 
Lausman; the second one opposes in one 
way or another the Council and the RFE- 
lines, but adheres to Czecholsovakism, and 
finally the third and strongest part the name 
“Czech Christian Democratic Movement,” its 
organizations being under the leadership of 
the former member of parliament, Dr. Boh- 
dan Chudoba, of Ladislav Lobkowitz, Josef 
Kalvoda, Simeon Ghelfand, etc. This move- 
ment quit the forced Czechoslovak concep- 
tion, giving the Slovaks the right for full 
self-determination and thus absolutely op- 
posing the Council. 


A further Czech group is the “Czech Demo- 
cratic Federalists” around Vladimir Pekel- 
sky, who cooperates with Ghelfand and 
Lobkowitz. 

Surmounting all other men, however, the 
Czech general of the army, Lev Prchala. 
General Prchala was supreme commander of 
the Czechoslovak armies and minister plen- 
ipoteniary in Eastern Czechoslovakia. He 
fought Hitler and, in 1939, went, via Poland 
and France; to Great Britain. In England, 
he opposed the pro-Soviet policies of the 
Czechoslovak exile government of Dr. Benes 
and especially the Czechoslovak-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship of 1943. In 1945, mean- 
while becoming chairman of the Czech Na- 
tional Committee in London, General Pr- 
chala refused to return home, to the Czecho- 
slovakia of the National Front and declared 
the Kosice-Government program and the 
nationalization and expulsion decrees as not 
binding for the Czech people. His predic- 
tions and his firm opposition against the 
U.S. S. R. proved true, when in 1948, Czecho- 
slovakia, due to the activities of Benes, Pe- 
routka, Slavik, Zenkl, Ripka, and Lettrich 
as well as others fell into absolutely Com- 
munist hands, 
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General Prchala, together with his asso- 
ciates, first of all Dr. Karel Locher, person-~ 
ifies the moral and sound line of Czech 
policy since the time before Hitler and Benes, 
and his movement started active work for the 
liberation of the Czech countries. In 1950, 
the Czech National Committee signed an 
agreement with the democratic representa- 
tives of the Sudeten-German expellees, pro- 
viding for the return of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans, for the right for self-determination 
of all nations of former Czechoslovakia, i e. 
the Czechs, the Sudeten-Germans, the 
Slovaks, the Hungarians, the Subcarpathian 
Ruthenians and the Poles. In 1955, the 
Czech National Committee under the presi- 
dency of General Prchala, was joined by the 
Czech Christian Movement under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Bohdan Chudoba. In radio- 
broadcasts to the Czech countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, started in December, 1955, Gen- 
eral Prchala proclaimed as the aim of the 
liberation fight also the restoration of pri- 
vate property and free enterprise in the 
Czech countries. 


TIIl. THE SUDETEN GERMANS 


The National Front regime of Czechoslo- 
vakia, led by the Communists Benes, Pe- 
routka, Zenkl, Slavik, and others, expelled in 
1945 nearly all of the 3,300,000 Sudeten Ger- 
mans from their centuries-old homeland, 
since these Sudeten Germans represented the 
hard core of anticommunism in former 
Ozechoslovakia. About 2 million of the Su- 
deten Germans are now living in Western 
Germany. They are organized in the Su- 
deten German Landsmannschaft and have 
their foreign representation in the Sudeten 
German Council, led by Dr. Rudolf Lodgman, 
of Auen, the members of the German Bun- 
destag—Hans Schiitz, Richard Reitzner, and 
Johannes Strosche, as well as the member of 
the Bavarian Landtag, Dr. Walter Becher. 
The Sudeten Germans have also a number of 
men in the German Federal Parliament and 
Government as well as in all state parlia- 
ments and governments. 

The Sudeten Germans notice with aston- 
ishment that the Free Europe Committee 
supports and encourages the nonrepenting 
National Front men, who once suited the 
eastern Communists so well, while rejecting 
all non-National Front men, or using them 
only in very subordinate positions, and while 
rejecting also all repenting National Fronters. 
The elimination of the non-National Front 
Czechs as well as all repenting National 
Fronters, and the support for the nonrepent- 
ing former Communist collaborators deprives 
the Sudeten Germans of real possibilities of 
understanding with the Czech nation; it, 
moreover, hinders in America anti-Commu- 
nist statesmen, preaching the policy of liber- 
ation and a true anti-Communist fight. It 
cripples fully the anti-Communist combat 
and efforts for liberation of the Czechs and 
Slovaks, and it aids invaluably the Commu- 
nists in the East. 

IV. THE FUTURE POLICY 


Viewing realistically the situation, I come 
to the conclusion that there is only one 
moral and political program for the future 
for the exiles and the refugees from former 
Czechoslovakia, which can and will unite all 
decent men of all nations of the former 
Czech state. In my opinion, it has two 
points: 

1. The full and absolute restoration of con- 
ditions within the former Czechoslovak terri- 
tory as they existed before the Nazi and the 
Communist interference, i. e., the full return 
to the situation of 1938. This means the re- 
turn to private property, free enterprise, and 
trade, which once made Czechoslovakia great; 
this means the return of the nationalized in- 
dustries and agriculture into the hands of 
the Czech, Slovak, etc., proprietors. This 
means also the return of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans and Hungarians to their homeland, and 
the return of their properties to them. This 
means restoration of all political and eco- 
nomic freedom, the full restoration of all po- 


litical parties suppressed by the criminal Na- 
tional Front, the return of free press, free 
elections, justice, administration, and of a 
free government. Only this program can 
unite all of them, except the Communists 
and their pals. In other words, the full 
freedom, justice, and order must be restored. 
The return to freedom must be all or nothing. 

2. Under these restored conditions, the full 
right for self-determination for all nations 
must be applied. If the Slovaks want their 
own state, they must have it. Every Czech 
politician wishing a common state, includ- 
ing the Slovaks, must realize that he cannot 
force them against their will. And a po- 
litical insight would show him that only a 
magnanimity in granting the Slovaks full 
right for independence could possibly win 
them over for a common federation. The 
same concerns all other nationalities of for- 
mer Czechoslovakia. The right for self- 
determination so grossly neglected in the 
first Czechoslovak Republic after 1918, must 
be applied to all nations within the terri- 
tory of Czechoslovakia. 

On the basis of a program concerning the 
restoration of the conditions before the il- 
legal Nazi and Communist interventions— 
and only on this basis—will it be possible 
to unite all of the anti-Communist Czechs, 
the Sudeten Germans, the Slovaks, the Hun- 
garians, and all other nations. Let us not 
think egotistically: if the Sudeten Germans 
will demand only their return to their cen- 
turies-old homeland, the Czech non-Social- 
ists only the return of free enterprise and 
their property, and the Slovaks their inde- 
pendence—no unification can come. The 
years of exile have taught us that we must 
develop a program on a basis on which all 
freedom-loving forces can unite. 

As long as this program is not being 
preached by the West, in radio broadcasts to 
the East, as long as, on the contrary, the 
national fronters continue to preach Tito- 
ism and the restoration of the national 
front, attacking decent Czechs and Slovaks, 
so long the enslaved peoples in the East can 
clearly understand that the liberation is 
many years remote. 

The years still ahead of us before any 
liberation would come will contribute to the 
clarification of the program of many of the 
Czechs to the unification of all well-meaning 
men among them, and will also be the time 
of the struggle between the two basic pro- 
grams: 

The one program of the national fronters 
who wish to restore this national front and 
who show nothing but their present fruit- 
less activities in Radio Free Europe on the 
one hand; and 

The ‘other program, advocated by the 
Sudeten Germans, which asks for the res- 
toration of full political and economic free- 
dom for all—the Czechs and the Slovaks as 
well as the Sudeten Germans. 

As Dr. Walter Becher, secretary general of 
the Sudeten German Council; stated already 
in his CONGRESSIONAL Recorp insertion of 
April 25, 1955, in view of the present inter- 
national situation as well as of the future 
one, the final judge on these two programs 
will be the American people. I do not doubt 
for a moment which program will win. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Otis 
J. Bouma who is president of Mature 
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Americans, Inc., has some information 
on vitamin E which has been indicated to 
be very effective in the treatment of 
heart disease. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing material Mr. Bouma sent me on 
the subject: 
[From the Canadian Medical Association 
Journal] 


THE USE OF ALPHA TOCOPHEROL IN ACUTE AND 
SuBACUTE THROMBOPHLEBITIS 


(By Priscilla Suffel, M. D., London, Ontario) 


The increasing incidence in recent years of 
thromboembolic disease, particularly coro- 
nary thrombosis, emphasizes the urgency of 
the problem of maintaining blood fluidity 
within the vascular system of so-called nor- 
mal people, and the need for administering 
anticoagulants as a prophylatic measure 
after operation and childbirth. 

The literature on blood coagulation has 
become voluminous, signifying the complex- 
ity of the subject. The discovery of vitamin 
K, factor V (plasma Ac-globulin), factor VII 
(SPCA), antithemophilic globulin and 
Christmas factor has cleared up much of this 
mystery, but the mechanisms related to the 
“antithrombin” phenomenon are not yet 
clearly understood. Indeed, there is a sur- 
prising lack of unanimity about this. 

In the normal blood there is an effective 
mechanism for suppressing coagulation. 
Formation of plasma thromboplastin takes 
an appreciable time and depends upon con- 
tact of the blood with a foreign, nonendothe- 
lial surface to develop an essentiai activator. 
This, therefore, is a very important factor 
in preventing intravascular clotting. In ad- 
dition, the naturally occurring inhibitors, 
such as antithrombin, heparin, antithrom- 
boplastin, and other circulating anticoagu- 
lants in the globulin fraction of plasma, 
are factors tending to maintain the fluidity 
of intravascular blood. 


The discovery of heparin and dicoumarol 
has provided the clinician with two powerful 
anticoagulants for thromboembolic disease, 
but in coronary thrombosis there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to the advisability 
of using anticoagulants for both the seriously 
ill and ambulant patients. As more and 
more complicating hemorrhages are reported, 
a swing toward the conservative side appears 
to be developing. There has been less con- 
troversy, however, about the place of anti- 
coagulants in the treatment of peripheral 
venous thrombosis and pulmonary embolism. 
For in spite of intensive prophylactic and 
therapeutic measures designed to prevent 
such thrombosis and embolism, measures 
such as early ambulation of the postopera- 
tive patient, leg exercises for the bedridden, 
or elastic bandages and stockings for pa- 
tients with varicosities, the incidence of 
venous clotting and pulmonary embolism 
does not seem to decrease. As the use of 
heparin or a dicoumarol compound is too 
hazardous and cumbersome for routine use, 
physicians must diligently search for a safer 
and at the same time a simple method both 
to prevent and to treat all types of throm- 
bosis. 

The clinical use of alpha tocopherol in 
peripheral thrombosis was first reported by 
Shute et al. Subsequent reports of its appli- 
cation in preventing and treating phlebo- 
thrombosis and thrombophlebitis have been 
very encouraging. 

OUR OBSERVATIONS 


At the Shute Institute we have treated 327 
cases of thrombophlebitis from 1946 through 
June 1955, 24 of which were acute and 45 
subacute. For purposes of discussion we 
have defined an acute case as one showing 
considerable local swelling, tenderness, and 
redness, with or without constitutional 
manifestation of fever, leukocytosis, .and 
tachycardia. The subacute case is one show- 
ing only slight swelling, pain, or discolora- 
tion, usually without constitutional symp- 
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toms. The chronic case is one showing 
neither heat nor redness but with a good 
deal of linear tenderness or a positive 
Homans test or definite tenderness on lateral 
compression of the calf, and sometimes swell- 
ing. All these cases were treated with alpha 
tocopherol alone. Calcium has never been 
used concomitantly. Not once have the 
usual anticoagulants been used. This in 
itself is a significant observation. Moreover, 
even in acute cases no antibotics were given, 
and no bed rest has been advised during the 
last 6 years. Hospitalization has not been 
mecessary. No elaborate quick test is in- 
volved in controlling these cases. Therapy 
is oral only, and cheap. There has not been 
one hemorrhagic complication encountered 
in our series, or in any other series in the 
literature. Embolism has not occurred, de- 
spite activity, in any patient on tocopherol 
treatment in this series. All these points 
set this treatment apart and render it 
unique. Others have been convinced of its 
value in preventing embolism in postopera- 
tive cases. 

The results of the treatment of patients 
with acute thrombophlebitis and subacute 
thrombophlebitis are summarized below. It 
should be remembered that this study was 
done on consecutive, unslected private 
patients. Obviously such a series cannot be 
investigated with parallel controls. It must 
be compared with similar series in the litera- 
ture. 

Of the 24 acute cases, all were clinically 
cured within 3 weeks, the majority of them 
showing obvious improvement within 3 days. 
Of the 45 subacute cases, 25 showed 4 good 
result, that is, marked clinical improvement 
within 3 weeks; 19 could be classified as fair, 
that is improvement within 3 months, while 
1 showed no improvement. 

The chronic phlebitis cases were not in- 
cluded here, for one rarely expects much 
benefit from any form of treatment. Re- 
markable improvement has been observed in 
occasional cases, however. 

The effect of alpha tocopherol on acute 
peripheral thrombosis is dramatic. Within 
5 days there is usually definite evidence of 
subsidence of inflammation, provided an 
adequate dose has been given from the onset. 
To be effective one should use massive doses 
of dependable preparations of alpha tocoph- 
erol—500 to 800 international units daily. 
In Canada a Federal regulation requires that 
alpha tocopherol preparations be labeled in 
terms of the League of Nations international 
unit, and that the contents accurately cor- 
respond with the claim on the label. In 
some other countries there is very in- 
adequate supervision of both labeling and 
content. Hence our stress on the term 
“dependable.” 

If progress is slow, the dose of alpha to- 
copherol should be increased promptly until 
evidence of substituting phlebitis is in- 
dubitable. 

DISCUSSION 


The first suggestion of any relation be- 
tween alpha tocopherol and blood coagula- 
tion was made by Adamstone, who described 
obstruction of the blood vessels in the yolk 
sac in chicks fed a vitamin E-deficient diet. 
Early intravascular thrombosis was seen. 
This resulted in local ischemia, vascular 
stasis in the blood channels, and finally 
hemorrhages. Mason reported that the clas- 
sical fetal resorption in vitamin E-deficient 
pregnant rats was due to such vascular ab- 
normalities in the uterine wall as stasis, dis- 
tension and thrombosis (notably venous). 
Faust observed a hyaline leukocytic throm- 
bus attached to the wall of the ventricle 
in one of his vitamin E-deficient rabbits. 
In histological studies of that myocardium 
evidence was found of a small break in the 
continuity of the endothelium of the vasa 
vasorum, and platelets had conglutinated 
there. 

On account of its chemical structure, vita- 
min E is a potential antagonist to vitamin K, 
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as first suggested by Zierler et al. For exam- 
ple, vitamin K deficiency has followed the 
administration of alpha tocopherol quinone, 
an early tocopherol oxidation product. Both 
in vitro and in vivo these workers found al- 
pha tocopherol vigorously antithrombic. In- 
deed, they suggested it was antithrombic in 
its n smal concentration in human blood; 
therefore it may normally prevent intra- 
vascular clotting. 

Another set of studies on alpha tocopherol 
as an antithrombin was carried out by Ochs- 
ner and his associates at Tulane University. 
They were in search of a safe anticoagulant 
for post operative thromboembolic patients. 
They found by in vitro experiment that dis- 
odium alpha tocopherol added to thrombin 
prevented clot formation when fibrinogen 
was added to the thrombin. Further study 
indicated that alpha tocopherol was present 
in the accelerator globulin which showed 
antithrombic activity when precipitation 
with calcium was carried out. In their 
discussion they suggested that phlebothrom- 
bosis is the result of a relative disproportion 
between the prothrombin and the anti- 
thrombin levels of the blood. The thrombin 
released as a result of injury following sur- 
gery is inactivated by circulating antithrom- 
bin. When the antithrombin titre is low, 
phlebothrombosis develops. Because of the 
in vitro effect of disodium alpha tocopherol 
on thrombin and the finding of tocopherol- 
like compounds in the accelerator globulin, it 
Was assumed that alpha tocopherol might be 
the antithrombin. 

Enria and Ferrero in Italy did a very con- 
vincing experimental study on the relation 
of alpha tocopherol to thrombosis. They 
produced thrombosis in an isolated segment 
of the femoral vein in a controlled series of 
dogs. Dogs given alpha tocopherol alone 
showed a tremendous increase in collateral 
circulation about the site of obstruction and 
an absence of inflamatory reaction in the 
wall of the thrombosed vessel. Some canal- 
ization of the clot was also noted. However, 
canalization occurred more rapidly and more 
effectively in animals given Tromexan 
(ethyl biscoumacetate) together with alpha 
tocopherol. Puente Dominguez and Domin- 
guez in Spain in their turn performed very 
interesting experimental studies on the 
effect of alpha tocopherol on collateral cir- 
culation after arterial obstruction in rab- 
bits. ‘They produced femoral artery ob- 
struction by double ligation and by en- 
veloping the vessel at the femoral ring in 
folds of cellophane. No medication was 
given in the control group. Intramuscular 
alpha tocopherol, 10 milligrams per day, was 
given to the experimental group. Arterio- 
graphic studies were made on all animals, 
living and dead. Histological investigations 
were also carried out at the sites of obstruc- 
tion. Arteriography as well as disection 
showed no collateral circulation in the con- 
trol group. The vitamin E-treated group 
developed a great arterial arborization about 
the site of the obstruction, both in the su- 
perficial and deep femoral systems. The 
caliber of these collaterals throughout their 
course was sometimes equal to that of the 
normal femoral trunk. 

All these experiments would indicate that 
alpha tocopherol may be a majar anti- 
thrombin, circulating normally in the blood 
stream and so preventing intravascular 
coagulation. Theoretically, therefore, it 
should be superior to other anticoagulants 
as it does not suppress prothrombin or 
other such factors; therefore it cannot pro- 
duce the hemorrhagic tendency so com- 
mon with heparin, dicoumarol and the newer 
Tromexan. 

The effect of alpha tocopherol on collateral 
circulation is another important factor in 
improving local circulation, minimizing local 
inflammatory reaction and preventing 
thrombosis from sludged blood. 

Further research should be pursued to ex- 
plain the role of alpha tocopherol in intra- 
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vascular thrombosis. In the meantime, 
alpha tocopherol should be widely used in 
the prevention and treatment of thrombo- 
sis, whether coronary or peripheral, in the 
light of the evidence reported in the litera- 
ture and our own encouraging experiences. 
SUMMARY 

Alpha tocopherol is uniquely valuable in 
the treatment of acute and subacute throm- 
bosis of peripheral veins. It is very safe, 
permitting ambulant management without 
fear of either embolism or hemorrhagic 
complications. 





Foreign Policy Descends Into the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, Says William 
C. Bullitt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, two of our former Ambassadors to 
Russia are at swords’ points as to what 
we should do about Russia. The Honor- 
able William C. Bullitt, who served as 
United States Ambassador to Russia 
from 1933 to 1935, in a slashing article 
in U. S. News & World Report for June 
29, says that since the Second World 
War our foreign policy has led us from a 
pinnacle of power and security into the 
valley of the shadow of death. He 
charges that former Ambassador to Rus- 
sia George F. Kennan played a part in 
our descent from safety to danger. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including Mr. Bullitt’s 
statement: 


Since the Second World War our foreign 
policy has led us from a pinnacle of power 
and security into the valley of the shadow 
of death. Mr. George F. Kennan played a 
part in our descent from safety to danger, 
and it is not unreasonable to hope that he 
may be able to suggest a path of escape 
from the pit into which he helped to lead 
us. Even a discredited guide ‘is apt to know 
some landmarks. 

It is a pleasure to find in the latter part 
of Mr. Kennan'’s address a bit of good ad- 
vice. He rightly attacks those American 
politicians who grovel before unfriendly 
governments and try to buy friendship by 
offerings of the American taxpayers’ money. 
Our gifts to Nehru (Prime Minister Nehru 
of India) and his neutralist disciples, who 
act as advance agents for our enemies, have 
brought us nothing but contempt. Mr. 
Kennan is wise to urge our politicans to try 
to earn respect for the United States and to 
abandon efforts to purchase popularity. 

Strangely enough, he suggests that we 
should channel such aid as we may give in 
future “through some international agency.” 
He seems to have forgotten the manner in 
which UNRRA (United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) spent a 
considerable amount of our money in ac- 
cordance with the advice of Communist 
sympathizers and dupes. Fortunately, no 
American Congress is likely to be bitten twice 
by that dog. In any event, Mr. Kennan’s 
“international agency” aberration does not 
diminish the merit of his contempt for 
American grovelers. 

To praise this comment of Mr. Kennan’s 
is to exhaust all the approval that can be 
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accorded to his address. The rest of it is 
softness, self-satisfaction, and defeatism. 

What does Mr. Kennan advise us to do to 
survive as an independent nation? 

1. He believes that the changes which 
have recently occurred in Russia represent 
“the beginning of that mellowing process 
which overtakes sooner or later all militant 
movements,” and that they point the way 
“to the restoration of a more normal and 
hopeful relationship of the Russian people 
to their world environment and to us in 
particular.” 

He goes on to say: “I can see no reason why 
a satisfactory and hopeful relationship 
should not be established between the 
United States and Russia, even though the 
respective social systems and political phi- 
losophies remain theoretically in conflict.” 

How agreeable it would be if that were 
true! But there is no evidence that it is 
true. Khrushchev has attacked Stalin but 
he has never attacked a single article of 
the Communist faith. The political phi- 
losophy and the social system of the Soviet 
Union are still based, as always, on the god- 
less Communist creed which teaches that 
the duty of every Communist is to destroy 
every capitalist country like the United 
States. 

There is nothing theoretical about the 
conflict. In the past 11 years the Soviet 
Union and its agents have forcibly seized 
control of countries containing more than 
700 million persons. The Communists will 
not stop their attacks—they can only be 
slowed. Stalin and Beria are dead, but the 
rest of the old gang of criminals, which is 
guilty of more murders and tortures of men, 
women, and children than any other gang 
that has ever existed in any country, in- 
cluding the Hitler gang, is still running the 
Soviet Union and the countries it has en- 
slaved. 

These Kremlin gangsters, by denouncing 
Stalin, are merely trying to kill 2 birds 
with 1 stone: to shift the blame for the 
unhappiness of life in the Soviet Union 
from their own shoulders to those of the 
dead Stalin, and to slow down the rearma- 
ment of the free countries of the world by 
convincing them that it is useless to go on 
spending money on armaments since the 
Soviet Union will never attack. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Government is push- 
ing its production of intercontinental bomb- 
ers and nuclear bombs and ballistic missiles 
so intensely that our chief expert on this 
problem, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, has testified 
that by 1959 the Soviet Union may be strong 
enough to destroy the United States by sneak 
attack. 

““MELLOWING PROCESS” IN KREMLIN? 


Mr. Kennan’s desire to trust the Russians 
is so powerful, however, that he finds a “mel- 
lowing process” in this crude Kremlin ma- 
neuver. This is the same sort of wishful 
thinking that led Harry Hopkins to convince 
the ailing Roosevelt that he could and should 
trust Stalin. 

2. Mr. Kennan then turns to Communist 
China and says: “I nmrust say that up to this 
time I have been able to observe in the con- 
duct and outlook of the Chinese Communist 
leaders nothing that could give justification 
for any immediate hope of better relations 
between ourselves and them—nothing, in 
fact, but the most profound arrogance, in- 
humanity and obstinate error in the under- 
standing of the Western world.” 

Four paragraphs later he writes: “I feel 
that the present Chinese leaders have given 
to this country the deepest and most un- 
justified sort of offense, which they should 
not be permitted to forget at any early date. 
I see nothing to be gained by entry into any 
direct diplomatic relations with them. Let 
us rather keep our distance, defend our own 
interests with whatever ruthlessness the 
situation requires.” 

These paragraphs are sensible and logical 
but between them Mr. Kennan has inserted 
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@ peragraph in which he advocates that 
we should now permit these same Chinese 
Communists to have a seat in the United 
Nations. He knows that this would mean 
the presence of large numbers of Chinese 
Communist agents in New York, and, in- 
deed, throughout our country. He knows 
that the admirable, loyal, law-abiding Chi- 
nese communities which are _ scattered 
throughout the United States would then be 
under enormous pressure to swing to the 
Communist side. 

He knows that the Nationalist Chinese, 
our friends in Formosa and throughout the 
world, would rightly feel betrayed. He 
knows that gradually almost all the 11 mil- 
lion overseas Chinese—whether in Singa- 
pore, Indonesia, Vietnam, the Philippines 
or elsewhere, would go over to the Commu- 
nists. He knows that every Communist 
state in the United Nations is another enemy 
in a seat of power. He knows that admis- 
sion to a seat in the U. N. would be a step- 
pingstone for the Chinese Communists to 
an embassy in Washington, and for deser- 
tion by our Government of the Chinese Na- 
tionalists in Formosa. 

He inserts the knife with diplomatic deli- 
cacy. In Washington, “No! No!” he says; in 
New York, “Yes.” He advocates that against 
the Chinese Communists we should “defend 
our own interests with whatever ruthlessness 
the situation requires,” but his ruthless ac- 
tion with regard to their admission to the 
U.N. turns out to be to “abstain from voting 
on this particular question.” 

At times, Mr. Kennan seems to understand 
that to grovel is not the way for a nation to 
win respect and friends; but he seems not to 
understand that, throughout the world, dis- 
respect for the United States would be multi- 
plied many fold if we should permit the 
Chinese Communists to have a seat in the 
United Nations. That would be the ultimate 
grovel. The truth seems to be that, in Mr. 
Kennan’s emotional constellation, to grovel 
is not to grovel if you grovel to the Soviet 
Government or its satellites. 

3. Mr. Kennan’s other suggestions are 
equally queer. He thinks we should abandon 
all effort to free the people of the satellite 
states from Soviet slavery. He writes: “What 
we must recognize today, in the case of the 
satellites, is that evil, like good, produces its 
own vested interests. Where regimes of this 
nature have been in power for more than a 
decade, there can be no question of putting 
Humpty Dumpty together again and restor- 
ing the status quo ante * * * there is a fi- 
nality, for better or for worse, about what 
has now occurred in Eastern Europe.” 

These are as peculiar words as have ever 
been written by an American who pretends 
to know something about history; for they 
are flatly untrue. The vested interests of 
evil do not become permanent or respectable 
or sacrosanct at the end of a 10-year period 
or any other period. Most of the history of 
the past 180 years consists of the successful 
struggles of oppressed peoples to destroy the 
vested interests of their oppressors. 

If Mr. Kennan’s statement were true, there 
would never have been a United States. The 
vested interests of England in its American 
colonies had existed for more than 150 years 
when our forefathers destroyed them and 
won our independence. The vested inter- 
ests of the Hapsburg monarchy in Bohemia 
had been so absolute from 1620 to 1848 that 
the Czechs scarcely remembered that they 
had been a nation; but, in 1918, the Czechs 
won complete independence and ended every 
vestige of Austrian vested interest in their 
country. 

For centuries, Italy was nothing more than 
a geographical expression divided between 
the vested interests of Germans, Austrians, 
Spaniards, Normans, French, and a gaggle of 
local tyrants. Yet the Italians, in the Nine- 
teenth century, destroyed those vested- in- 
terests and became a united nation. 
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HOW OTHERS WON FREEDOM 


Poland, transformed by the third partition 
in 1795 into a mere conglomerate of vested 
interests of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, won 
her absolute independence in 1918. In my 
childhood the Cubans, with our help, ended 
the old vested interest of Spain in their 
country. In my youth the antique vested 
interests of Turkey in Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia were 
destroyed. 

Examples from the past could be multi- 
plied, but let us look merely at what has hap- 
pened since the close of the Second World 
War. 

Great Britain has been pushed out of its 
vested interests in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Jordan, Israel, and the Sudan. 

France has been driven out of its vested 
interests in Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, Mo- 
rocco, and Tunisia. The Netherlands has 
given up its vested interest in Indonesia. 

The Soviet Union, to be sure, since the Sec- 
ond World War, has established vested inter- 
ests in 11 satellite states containing more 
than 700 million souls. But to assert that 
these Kremlin conquests are permanent is to 
drop to the level of an adolescent schoolboy, 
ignorant of history, attempting to pose as a 
worldly wise cynic while he smokes his first 
cigarette. 

The fact is that every vested interest of evil 
succumbs in the end to man’s will to be free. 
Since Mr. Kennan aspires to be taken seri- 
ously, his perversion of historic fact is as 
shocking as his readiness permanently to 
abandon the enslaved peoples of Eastern 
Europe to the Kremlin criminals. 

4. Mr. Kennan then advocates that large 
neutral zones should be set up between the 
United States and the Soviet Union—not by 
neutralization of the Soviet satellites in 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans, not by the 
neutralization of Communist China, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam, but by the neu- 
tralization of our allies, Germany and Japan, 
and “the surrounding areas as well.” 


PLAYING INTO SCVIETS’ HANDS 


Nothing could better suit the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s purpose to weaken the Western 
World. The physical strength of our side in 
the struggle for survival would be vastly re- 
duced if Germany and Japan should be neu- 
tralized. Respect for the United States would 
be diminished to the vanishing point. 
Nearly everyone in the world would be con- 
vinced that the Soviet Union had us on the 
run, and most human beings—who are not 
heroes—would feel inclined to mount the 
Soviet bandwagen. 

With regard to Germany, Mr. Kennan 
writes; “I have always doubted the wisdom 
of the decision to rearm Western Germany 
and to bring her into the Atlantic Pact. It 
seems to me that American policy should be 
aimed at the reunification of Germany and 
the earliest possible establishment of that 
country as a neutral factor that can blunt 
the sharp edge of military bipolarity in 
Europe and help, eventually, to mitigate the 
intensity of conflict hetween East and West. 

“I am aware of the memories and inhibi- 
tions that cause the French and many other 
Europeans to contemplate such a prospect 
with unmitigated horror. * * * If our Euro- 
pean allies insist that we must try to solve 
the European problem of today on the basis 
of the conditions that prevailed 20 years ago, 
then I am bound to say I see no solution of 
that problem at all, and no very good rea- 
son, therefore, why the United States should 
continue to commit resources to the vain 
hope of its solution. This, as I do not need 
to stress, is a very serious conclusion.” 

Thus Mr. Kennan advises us to cut off 
aid to our European allies unless they will 
accept the reunification of Germany at the 
price of her disarmament and neutraliza- 
tion. That would, indeed, be “a very serious 
conclusion” if it had been reached by the 
Government of the United States instead of 
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by Mr. Kennan. Fortunately, the two are 
not the same, 

With regard to Japan, Mr. Kennan makes 
even more grotesque remarks. He regrets 
our conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan 
“which settled nothing with respect to the 
adjacent areas and provided for an indefinite 
stationing of American forces on Japanese 
territory.” Then he states: “I suspect that 
this may have had more to do than we sup- 
pose with the outbreak of the Korean war.” 
The Korean war started on June 24, 1950, 
more than 15 months before the peace treaty 
with Japan was signed on September 8, 1951. 
This is possibly the first time in history that 
a later event has been suspected to be a 
cause of an earlier event. Perhaps Mr. Ken- 
nan will now prove to us how the election 
of President Eisenhower in 1952 helped to 
produce the election of President Truman in 
1948. 

“I think,” writes Mr. Kennan, “American 
policy ought to be pointed toward a solu- 
tion in. which the Japanese Archipelago, 
like Central Europe, could eventually come 
to constitute a bridge, and an area of recon- 
ciliation, rather than a bone of contention, 
between the two great world systems.” 


Here is wishful thinking of the type that 
is based on ignorance. The fact is that 
Japan's respect for the United States re- 
ceived a dagger thrust when Harry Truman 
dismissed General MacArtltur, whom the 
Japanese revered. The death blow to Ja- 
pan’s respect for the United States was de- 
livered when Truman’s policy of acceptance 
of defeat by the Chinese Communists and 
the conclusion of an armistice at the 28th 
parallel, instead of at the Yalu River, was 
carried to the bitter end by President Eisen- 
hower. Since then the Japanese have re- 
garded us as a new-rich nation which has no 
idea how to use its money or its strength 
to insure its own survival or the survival of 
its friends. 

Mr. Kennan says that he has “confidence 
in the maturity and enlightened self-inter- 
est of the Japanese people.” That is more 
confidence than any Japanese has today 
in the political system of his country. A 
neutralized Japan would drift rapidly into 
the Communist orbit. In defense of Mr. 
Kennan it should be said that he probably 
does not understand the consequence of the 
measures he advocates since he knows al- 
most nothing about the Far East. 

Mr. Kennan knows the Soviet Union well. 
He was named after his great uncle who had 
written a best seller on the sufferings of 
the exiles in the prison camps of the Tsar. 
All his life Russia has been his romance. 

He learned to speak Russian fluently and 
acquired an extensive acquaintance with 
Russian history and literature. In 1933, 
when I chose the secretaries for the first 
it has such destructive nuclear weapons that 
it can reduce our power of retaliation to 
negligible proportions by a sne&ak attack. 

We are only now entering the period of 
supreme peril. Some Americans believe that 
American Embassy in Moscow, I selected 
Mr. Kennan as a junior member of my 
staff. An admirable subordinate, passion- 
ately interested in his work, he carried out 
my orders efficiently. He was, to be sure, 
inclined to give the Russians the benefit of 
every doubt—not because they were Com- 
munists, but because they were Russians— 
and he was apt to flee from harsh reality. 

He had a book which he reread every 
year, and he imitated its balanced sentences 
in his writing. It was the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman E:mpire, by Edward Gib- 
bon. Mr. Kennan’s devotiton to that book 
gave him a pessimistic bent of mind for one 
so young. He was more captivated by de- 
clines and falls than by rises and achieve- 
ments. ° 

His views were stimulating but he found 
it almost unbearable to have a beautiful 
theory slain by a refractory fact. It was, 
therefore, entertaining to listen to him but 
unwise to take his notions seriously and, in 
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spite of my liking for him, I acquired grad- 
ually a distrust of his judgment. 


EMOTIONAL INVOLVEMENT IN RUSSIA 


Mr. Kennan’s appointment as Director of 
the Policy Planning Staff of the Department 
of State in 1947 aroused in me, therefore, 
lively apprehensions—which, unfortunately, 
turned out to be justified. His emotional 
involvement in Russia was so great that he 
could not bear the idea of standing up to 
the Communists with force, even in China. 

In 1952, Mr. Kennan achieved one of his 
great ambitions: He was appointed Am- 
bassador to Moscow. A few months later 
the Russians demanded his recall be- 
cause of his indiscreet statements. He 
was astounded. He was so fond of the Rus- 
sians that he had talked to them, and about 
them, as if he were reproving an elder 
brother, and he had not realized that they 
did not love him nearly so much as he 
loved them. 

Since then he has spent most of his 
time at the Mstitute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton, N. J. That institute has 
nothing to do with Princeton University; 
and its inmates, from Dr. Robert Oppen- 
heimer to Mr. Kennan, live in the higher 
atmosphere of nuclear physics and interna- 
tional morals. 

The American foreign policy there evolved 
by Mr. Kennan is based on 4 main proposals: 

1. Trust the Kremlin criminals. 

2. Admit the Chinese Communists to the 
U.N. 

3. Abandon permanently the _ enslaved 
peoples of the Soviet satellite states. 

4. Encourage Germany and Japan to cease 
to be our allies and to become neutrals. 

This is defeatism. 

Mr. Kennan seems to have transferred his 
interest from the “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire” to the “Decline and Fall of 
the United States.” His advice, if accepted, 
would hasten the day when he would have 
the material to write that book. 

But we are not defeated. If we were to 
have war with the Soviet Union tomorrow, 
we would probably win. We are not yet in 
as great peril as Great Britain after Dunkirk. 
To be sure, we have no United States stand- 
ing behind us. We have no one standing 
behind us. In this fight we ourselves are 
the last reserve. And we know that within 
a few years the Soviet Union may feel that 
it has such destructive nuclear weapons that 
it can reduce our power of retaliation to 
negligible proportions by a sneak attack. 

We are only now entering the period of su- 
preme peril. Some Americans believe that 
we can cringe our way to safety; but most 
Americans have enough commonsense and 
physical and moral courage to face the fact 
that to try to appease the unappeasable is 
folly. We cannot turn a tiger into a cat by 
stroking it. We can shoot it. We can keep 
it ringed with fire until it loses its nerve and 
runs. 

The essential, indispensable factor for our 
survival is the maintenance of our power to 
deliver, at any» moment, on the Soviet Union 
a weight of nuclear explosive far heavier 
than the Soviet Union can deliver on us. 
That is the ring of fire. 

If we maintain that ring long enough, the 
Soviet Union will, I hope, lose its nerve and 
turn andrun. Khrushchev's admission that 
Stalin was a low and brutal criminal may 
gain for the living criminals of the Krem- 
lin a slightly improved standing with their 
own people, and it may cause soft dupes 
and easymarks outside the Soviet Union to 
relax their vigilance and their defense against 
the tiger. 

Yet, at the same time, the official revelation 
that Stalin was loathsome must have dealt 
an almost fatal blow to the Communist faith. 
Since 1918 the deepest source of strength of 
the world Communist movement has been 
the quasi-religious fanaticism of the believ- 
ers in the gospel according to Marx, Lenin, 
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and Stalin. Without sacrilege, it is possible 
to ask what would have been the disillusion- 
ment of the early Christians if a church 
council, 38 years years after the Crucifixion, 
had proved that St. Peter was a brutal crimi- 
nal and that St. John was a torturer, 

I have known something about Russians 
since 1914 when I was in Moscow at the out- 
break of the first World War. I cannot 
imagine that the spirit of the Communist 
movement will survive unshaken the im- 
pact of the official admission of the truth 
about Stalin. I hope that the spirit of the 
tiger has received such a blow that he will 
slink away if we maintain our ring of fire. 

I believe that, if we face the Soviet Union 
with an absolute determination not to cringe 
or appease or submit, and a happy will to 
face whatever the Lord God may bestow, be 
it honor or death, we shall win. 





American Prisoners in Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, after 
the stirring speech my distinguished 
colleague, THomas J. Dopp, of Connect- 
icut, made here in the House recently 
on behalf of the American prisoners held 
by Red China, a crusade has started to 
rescue these forgotten Americans. In 
New Jersey intensive activity is taking 
place under the leadership of the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Cornelius J. Boyle, 
an energetic and devoted priest himself. 
I am sure all of us desire to do our share 
in ransoming these captives. The fol- 
lowing letter and information sent to me 
by Mr. Allen C. Bradley, who is aiding 
Monsignor Boyle in this great cause, 
follows: 

THE ADVOCATE, 
Newark, N. J., June 29, 1956. 
Hon. T. JaMES TUMULTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. TUMULTY: A short while ago Mr. 
THomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, made a 
speech on behalf of the American prisoners 
still in Red China. In that speech he asked 
other Members of the House to take up the 
fight in their own States. 

With that thought in mind, I submit to you 
the enclosed articles. You will notice that 
something is being done for these Ameri- 
cans. Monsignor Boyle has appointed me to 
get the campaign under way. I might add 
at this time that it will be put on an arch- 
diocesan level very soon, with Monsignor 
Boyle as director. 

I was very fortunate to meet and talk to 
Father Harold Rigney while I was in Dallas, 
Tex., attending the Catholic press conven- 
tion. The stories he told made me deter- 
mined to see that no stone is left unturned 
until these Americans are set free. 

You can feel free to tell the other Mem- 
bers of the House that we in New Jersey 
have not forgotten these men and are now 
ready to do something about their freedom. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 
If there is any more information that you 
may need, please call on me. You may use 
the enclosed articles and this letter for the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp if you wish. 

With best regards and personal thanks, I 
remain, 

ALLEN C. BraDLer, 
The Advocate. 
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[From the Newark (N. J.) Advocate of June 
16, 1956] 
Essex CouUNTY FEDERATION 

A resolution to participate in the Freedom 
Crusade recently instituted by Rev. Harold 
Rigney, S. V. D., a recent prisoner of the 
Chinese Reds, was voted at the June 6 
meeting. 

Since his arrival home, Father Rigney has 
urged that American citizens deluge Mao 
Tse-tung, head of China’s Communist gov- 
ernment, with polite letters petitioning for 
release Of 13 Americans still held prisoner. 
Eight of them are priests. Father Rigney 
suggested that letters be addressed to Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung, Peiping, China. He also 
recommended use of a 25-cent airmail stamp 
since this amount would equal the pay re- 
ceived by a carpenter in Red China for sev- 
eral hours work. 

Msgr. Cornelius J. Boyle, spiritual direc- 
tor, announced this week that he would 
send letters to the parish organizations out- 
lining the plan and urging cooperation of all 
members. He said he hoped the result 
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would amount to many thousands of China- 

bound letters, 

[From the Newark (N. J.) Advocate of June 
30, 1956] 


AMERICANS HELD IN Rep CHINA 


Eprror: On September 10, 1955, Commu- 
nist leader Mao Tse-tung promised release 
of all 13 Americans imprisoned in China, 

Father Harold W. Rigney, a recently re- 
leased China missionary, proposes a start- 
ingly logical proposal which I heartily en- 
dorse. 

Father Rigney urges a compaign of letter 
writing to Chairman Tao Tse-tung, Peking, 
China, advising him that you are a citizen 
of the United States of America, and the na- 
ture of your employment, who is greatly dis- 
turbed by the continued imprisonment of 
13 Americans in China whom he, Mao Tse- 
tung, on September 10, 1955, promised to 
release. 

The approximate pay for 1 day of a Chinese 
carpenter is 25 cents, therefore airmail post- 
age costing 25 cents would be the most effec- 
tive. 
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Communism is amazingly sensitive to pub- 
lic opinion, therefore positive action as sug- 
gested by Father Rigney is necessary. 

Please remember these men in your 
prayers. 

Rt. Rey. Msgr. Cornetrvus J. Boy Le, 
Spiritual Director, Esser County 
Holy Name Federation, Newark. 





Federal Aid to Classroom Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following memo- 
randum: 


Federal aid to classroom construction; a memorandum for the Members, dealing with the Kelley bill and the proposed amendment based upon 
the Scrivner plan of Federal aid, prepared by Ratpu Gwinn, dated July 2, 1956 





Kelley bill Kelley bill 





State States will States will 
pay in get back 
I iaicitintenciniainns $2, 172, 000 $8, 968, 658 
ES 928, 000 2, 537, 686 
ROE eisceccsscesns 904, 000 5, 313, 957 
Tinh ceuseewcence 30, 480, 000 27, 545, 819 
INS nid Rica cene esi 3, 588, 000 3, 611, 322 
Connectiqut....cscoc-<o<-- 7, 364, 000 4, 782, 562 
RS 5, 152, 000 835, 050 
es tee Sinccat Saws wail 3, 868, 000 7, 623, 902 
DNs caste enaecteatineasods 4, 008, 000 10, 237, 501 
__ Se 612, 600 1, 691, 790 
RI i cianinthipsinnlicsdimapinianiations 32, 912, 000 20, 247, 262 
SR edad paddaaeeaaaes 9, 148, 000 10, 226, 657 
LD nnéacduenscettindwne 3, 020, 000 6, 420, 128 
a eee 2, 876, 000 4, 750, 027 
 ciarnictic nitty oebinaces 7, 600, 000 8, 317, 970 
DUR aduacancosacanes 3, 096, 000 8, 090, 229 
MR hn cnn tan esecian 976, 000 2, 244, 876 
a 1 10, 904,000 | 1 16, 202, 148 
Massachusetts-........--- 10, 876, 000 10, 573, 691 
I kite ncinnes ae 34, 844, 000 17, 058, 887 
ps 6, 064, 000 7, 699, 816 
PE ovucacencteanss 800, 000 6, 506, 886 
iia cricecsciciciomtases: 10, 128, 000 9, 174, 710 
SS 668, 000 1, 594, 187 
PRS Ss ccncnitbciemctinnss 2, 340, 000 3, 220, 909 
eee 484, 000 466, 327 
New Hampshire--........-- 712, 000 1, 279, 688 
INOW SGIEEG 2.0 ncccnens scene 11, 776, 000 11, 343, 672 


0 


Under | 

Scrivner | 

plan asum | 

equalto | 

Income tax l percent | 


collections of tax State 
fiscal 1954 collections 
will be 
returned 
to the 


States 


$355, 904, 000 | $3, 359, 010 
153, 119, 000 1, 531, 190 
148, 110, 000 1, 481, 100 

4, 671, 633, 000 | 46, 716, 330 
553, 265,000 | 5, 532, 650 
1, 168, 589, 000 | 11, 685, 890 
869, 525, 000 8, 695, 250 
599, 990,000 | 5, 999, 900 
581, 573,000 | 5, 815, 730 
100, 902, 000 1, 009, 020 
4, 926, 633, 000 | 49, 266, 330 
1, 205, 079, 000 | 12, 050, 7 
494, 575,000 | 4,945, 750 
437, 870,000 | 4,378, 700 
441, 333,000 | 4, 413, 330 
459, 357, 000 4, 593, 570 
159, 030,000 | 1, 590, 300 
851, 777,000 | 8, 517, 770 
1, 708, 884, 000 | 17, 088, 840 
4, 857, 146, 000 | 48, 571, 460 
917, 256, 000 9, 172, 560 
129, 336,000 | 1, 293, 360 
1, 472, 722, 000 | 14, 727, 220 
109, 285,000 | 1,092, 850 
320, 620,000 | 3, 206, 200 
70, 308, 000 703, 080 
118, 150,000 | 1, 181, 500 
1, 745, 232, 000 | 17, 452, 320 


North Dakota_.__........- 
ax ond creschlconestiaenchisws 
CDSs Saeco sieiahe 
NE ccttie cies Shalini 
Pennsylvania............. 
Rhode Island_...........- 
South Carolina__........_- 
South Dakota__........._- 


New Mexico--.......-...- 
DROIT RIS so incnccoseecoemmaiccictiine 
North Carolina_.........- 
ee 





1. Figures for Maryland include those for District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 
Note.—Income tax includes collections for old-age insurance. Actual benefits 


Increasing Rates of, and Liberalizing the 
Basis for Payment of, Non-Service-Con- 
nected Pension and Service-Connected 
Compensation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
some months ago a veteran from Zanes- 
ville wrote to me on the subject of the 
forgotten man, pointing out in great de- 


an average of 7.2 percent. 





tail that the veteran of World War I had 
not been afforded the consideration from 
his Nation that the veterans of other 
wars had received and are receiving. It 
was pointed out that the veteran of 
World War I who had faced the enemy 
with as grim determination as the vet- 
eran of any other war had not received 
the benefits of a GI bill of rights or ad- 
justment to civilian life such as have 
been afforded to the veterans of the 
more recent conflicts. In addition, this 
letter pointed out that the veterans of 
World War I have now reached the place 
in life where a great number of them are 
no longer employable. 

We know, Mr. Speaker, that it is one 
of the tragedies of our American way of 


I I ci penance rindi ao ches nahin eels enn splat 
Rennes OF COUR Soo ss. [sn ntcccmiscadpieendinddaninn 
NIN RUIN anni co etercennanns wlll a aii ipnasseindncignin int cola eamemeniictians 


398, 664, 000 


Under 
Scrivner 
plan asum 
equal to 
Kelley bill Kelley bill Income tax 1 percent 
States will States will collections of tax 
pay in get back fiscal 1954 collections 
* will be 
returned 
to the 
States 


$608, 000 $2, 320, 790 $99, 351, 000 $993, 510 
74, 996, 000 32, 794, 708 | 11, 626, 091, 000 |116, 260, 910 


8, 824, 000 12, 178, 549 673, 436,000 | 6, 734, 360 
364, 000 1, 724, 325 60, 929, 000 609, 290 
26, 936, 000 20, 236,416 | 4, 147,301,000 | 41, 473,010 
3, 576, 000 5, 715, 215 504, 416, 000 5, 044, 160 
2, 444, 000 3, 893, 287 403, 821, 000 4, 038, 210 
30, 448, 000 25, 105,737 | 4,531, 795,000 | 45,317,950 
1, 696, 000 1, 778, 549 271, 663,000 | 2,716, 630 
1, 444, 000 7, 005, 748 239, 806,000 | 2, 398, 060 
408, 000 1, 724, 325 67, 056, 000 670, 560 
2, 916, 000 9, 174, 710 463, 856,000 | 4, 638, 560 
12, 480, 000 21, 982, 431 1, 969, 318, 000 } 19, 693, 180 
1, 696, 000 2, 168, 962 135, 924, 000 1, 359, 240 
432, 000 965, 188 70, 790, 000 707, 900 
6, 156, 000 9, 207, 244 641, 430,000 | 6, 414,300 
4. 736, 000 6, 355, 059 711, 456, 000 7, 114, 560 
1, 676, 000 5, 747, 750 270, 198,000 } 2,701, 980 
7, 428, 000 8, 740, 918 1, 121, 973, 000 | 11, 219, 730 
324, 000 780, 826 51, 764, 000 517, 640 
776, 000 1, 409, 825 126, 170,000 | 1, 261, 700 

ace cesteintedaciepeadeinitsll ocinetiiomnaitainticiiins Ge Cteriiesdeiia echt earth edema scdarattien 
45, 843, 000 458, 430 


707,455,000 | 7,074, 550 
(9, 571, 000) (95, 710) 


me oo Bn tne 
400, 000, 000 | 58, 578, 533, 000 _ 785, 330 





would be somewhat less than shown in Scrivner plan after adjustment for that factor, 


life that when a man has reached an age 
of 50, or 55, or 60, that it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for him to find suit- 
able employment to meet the necessities 
of life. Indeed, it is a sad commentary 
upon America and its tremendous re- 
sources and opportunities that those op- 
portunities show themselves less readily 
to those persons of the advanced years. 
The problem has become more acute in 
America because of the fact that we are 
living longer and that a greater number 
of our citizens attain advanced age. 

It has been the thought of many of the 
veterans of World War I that some as- 
sistance from a grateful Government 
whom they served so faithfully and well 
should be forthcoming. In many of the 
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communities throughout the United 
States organizations have been estab- 
lished by veterans of World War I to dis- 
cuss and advocate legislation beneficial 
to them. There is one such organization 
in Zanesville, Ohio, which is the largest 
city in my district, and I have heard 
from the members of that organization 
on numerous occasions urging that Con- 
gress do something to benefit the vet- 
erans of World.War I, for they have now 
reached the point in life which was 
reached by the veterans of the Civil War 
and the Spanish-American War for 
whom congressional action was forth- 
coming. 

Specifically they have asked for qon- 
sideration of a pension of $100 upon at- 
taining the age of 60. It is pointed out 
that the average life of the veteran of 
World War I is now age 62 and that his 
years of life expectancy are not great. 
This bill does not go that far, but itis a 
step in that direction. This bill as 
amended will provide for a presumption 
of disability and a non-service-connected 
pension of $90 for veterans of World 
War I who have attained age 65. In vot- 
ing in favor of this legislation I will have 
voted in behalf of the veterans‘of World 
War I, remembering “the forgotten 
man.” 

ee RAO RI 


Address by Paul G. Blazer, Chairman of 
the Board of the Ashland Oil & Refin- 


ing Co. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


. Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, as an il- 
lustration of the economic opportunities 
of our time, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Recorp the speech of 
Mr. Paul G. Blazer, chairman of the 
board of the Ashland Oil & Refining Co.: 

My fellow members of Newcomen, speaking 
for the personnel of Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co., I take pleasure in expressing our appre- 
ciation of the honor conferred on our com- 
pany on this occasion by the Newcomen So- 
ciety in North America and the members of 
the Kentucky committee. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that my presenta- 
tion this evening of an account of the organi- 
zation of a small oil refining company and 
its growth over a period of years, may inter- 
est you and call attention to a method of 
industrial development which is susceptible 
of wide application. 

The roots of the organization which you 
are honoring extend back through -many 
mergers and property acquisitions to the 
earliest days of the oil refining industry. 
Many personalities have contributed their 
business philosophies, as well as their ener- 
gies and skills, to the various business under- 
takings which have been consolidated into 
the present Ashland Oil & Refining Co. and 
its subsidiary companies. 

The present parent corporation was formed 
on October 31, 1936, when Swiss Oil Corp. 
and its subsidiary, Ashland Refining Co., 
were consolidated. But that is a compara- 
tively recent date in the histories of the 
many loyal and proud organizations which 
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have been joined and expanded to comprise 
the Ashland group of companies. 

Swiss Oil Corp., a producer of Kentucky 
crude oil, was organized here in Lexington 
by J. Fred Miles in 1918. Mr. Miles, a capable 
and resourceful oil producer from Oklahoma, 
who had been attracted by oil discoveries in 
Kentucky, interested important Chicago and 
Cleveland capital in his Kentucky ventures 
and brought prominent Kentuckians into his 
organization. E. L. McDonald had resigned 
from his position as counsel of the Louisville 
Title Co. to take an executive position with 
Swiss Oil, and Thomas A. Combs, one of the 
most prominent and highly regarded busi- 
ness leaders of central Kentucky, became 
president of the company, but Miles, as vice 
president and general manager, continued 
for some years as the dominant factor in the 
company. 

Union Gas & Oil Co. had discovered, in 
extreme eastern Kentucky, a large oilfield 
which Mr. Miles was most anxious to acquire. 
Having learned that the owners of that com- 
pany were interested in getting into the 
business of oil refining, in order to refine 
the crude oil produced from their proper- 
ties, he decided to purchase a suitably located 
small refinery, hoping thereby to facilitate 
the acquisition of the important Union Gas 
& Oil Co. properties. He outlined his plans 
and made a proposal to me when he learned, 
in October 1923, that I was planning to 
resign from my position with Great Southern 
Refining Co., which had its principal offices 
in Lexington and operated refineries there 
and at Pryse, Ky. 

I had been thinking along similar lines 
and had in mind the transportation ad- 
vantages of 2 small refineries which had 
been established a few years earlier adja- 
cent to the Ohio River, 1 near Ashland and 
Catlettsburg, Ky., and 1 at Latonia, Ky. Also 
I desired a larger ownership participation in 
a refinery, since I had only a 3-percent in- 
terest in the Great Southern Refining Co., 
which had been organized in 1919 by my 
school classmate J. E. Shatford, with the 
financial support of Messrs. Desha Breckin- 
ridge, Leonard Cox, George Graves, Charles 
Manning, Frank Justice, Jim Combs, and 
other prominent Lexington businessmen. 


Backed by funds supplied by Swiss Oil, 
I arranged to buy, at a price of $212,500, the 
little 1,000 barrel per day refinery of Great 
Eastern Refining Co., which had been pro- 
moted and built near Ashland by a chemist 
who previously had been associated with us 
at Great Southern. Messrs. Jack Dalton and 
John Kelly, coal operators of Huntington, 
W. Va., were the owners of the refining 
company, and John Grossenbach, whose busi- 
ness experience was limited to the coal in- 
dustry, was the general manager. It was not 
surprising that the venture of these coal 
people into oil refining had proved un- 
profitable and they were glad to sell their re- 
finery, including a small towboat and oil 
barge. 

On February 2, 1924, Messrs. Combs, Miles, 
McDonald, and I were the incorporators of 
Ashland Refining Co., with a paid in capital 
of $250,000. We took over the operation of 
the refinery which had 25 employees who 
were working 7 days per week and 12 hours 
per day. I moved to Ashland. Since Swiss 
Oil had supplied the capital for the new ven- 
ture, it is understandable that William Wap- 
les, the only member of the Swiss Oil organi- 
zation to come to Ashland, was our first 
treasurer. 

Our refinery operations were successful 
from the very first month. We increased 
wages and reduced the hours of work. 
Within a few years, Ashland Refining Co., the 
small subsidiary formed solely to facilitate 
the purchase of some oil producing proper- 
ties, began showing larger earnings than 
the parent company. Mr. Miles, who had not 
been active in the operations of Ashland Re- 
fining, became so impressed by the financial 
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success of our venture that he left Swiss Oil 
and acquired personal control of an idle re- 
finery at Louisville. 

Each year we increased our refinery ca- 
pacity, our sales volume, and our financial 
strength. Our large competitors were frank- 
ly puzzled; they continued to predict that we 
would go bankrupt like most independent re- 
finers. : 

One afternoon in 1930, I received a tele- 
phone call from the owner of the Tri-State 
Refining Co., which a few years earlier had 
built a new refinery of modern design across 
the Big Sandy River at Kenova, W. Va., within 
sight of our refinery. He and I were close 
friends and keen competitors. He was in- 
experienced, however, in the business of oil 
refining and marketing. He told me that his 
plant recently had been losing almost $1,000 
per day and that he would turn it over to us 
if we would assume and promptly vay off the 
accumulated indebtedness which he person- 
ally had guaranteed. He named an approxi- 
mate figure of around $300,000 and we closed 
the deal over the telephone. I learned later 
that he had been trying to sell his refinery to 
one of the larger oil companies. 

We operated that plant long enough to 
return our investment. We might have 
made it our principal refinery, except that 
it lacked room for expansion. Within two 
or three years, we moved its principal op- 
erating equipment across the river to our 
Catlettsburg plant. The purchase of the 
Tri-State Refinery, with its associated mar- 
keting facilities, was our first important ex- 
pansion by acquisition. 

The Ashland and Tri-State refineries re- 
ceived Eastern Kentucky crude oil through 
the facilities of the Cumberland Pipe Line 
Co., which, before the dissolution, had been 
one of the Standard Oil companies. It was 
a@ common-carrier line serving at first only 
refineries of the Standard Oil group, which 
included the Louisville refinery of Standard 
Oil of Kentucky, the Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia plant of Standard of New Jersey, and 
the three refineries of Atlantic Refining 
Company at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Franklin, Pennsylvania. 

Because of our more favorable location in 
relation to the oil fields of Eastern Kentucky, 
we could afford to pay a higher price for 
that oil than our larger competitors. We 
paid our bills promptly, and each year more 
of the oil producers had begun selling their 
oil to us; by 1931, we had become the prin- 
cipal refiner of Eastern Kentucky oil. Also, 
we were taking practically all of the oil 
gathered by the 750-mile pipeline system of 
the Cumberland Pipe Line, which served 
more than 5,000 small oil wells. 

In September 1931, we purchased the Cum- 
berland Pipe Line system. It was the most 
significant acquisition we ever have made. 

The Cumberland Pipe Line Co. owned and 
operated the Kentucky pipelines of the 
Southern group of pipeline companies, which 
had a network of thousands of miles of 
gathering and trunklines extending from 
the oil fields of Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
western Pennsylvania, to the large refineries 
located along the Delaware River. They 
were headed by Forrest M. Towl, located at 
26 Broadway, in New York City, who as 
young engineering graduate from Corne 
University, had gone with Mr. Rockefeller 
in 1885, and had become chief engineer of 
the original Standard Oil Co. I thoroughly 
enjoyed my negotiations with Mr. Towl in 
connection with the purchase of the pipe- 
line properties. He was truly a gentleman 
of the old school. 

To provide a better perspective of the 
transaction between Ashland Refining and 
Cumberland Pipe Line Co., it is necessary 
to point out that the physical properties of 
Cumberland Pipe Line Co. represented an 
investment of more than $3 million con- 
structed at a time when building costs were 
low. The depreciated value of the proper- 
ties as carried on the books of Cumberland, 
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at the time of our purchase, was close to a 
million dollars, which was almost two-thirds 
as much as Ashland’s total net worth. The 
principal stockholder in Cumberland was the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which owned ap- 
proximately 25 percent. The balance of the 
stock was publicly owned, since it was 
traded on the New York Curb Exchange. 
Some of my friends and associates thought 
we were taking on more than we would be 
able to handle. 


The Kentucky pipelines were reported as 
showing an operating loss of abcut $15,000 
per month, and Mr. Towl, obviously, wanted 
to make a sale. We were anxious to buy the 
properties because ownership would assure 
our supply of eastern Kentucky crude oil. 
A purchase price of $420,000 was agreed upon, 
of which $60,000 was to be in cash and the 
balance in 4 installments of $90,000 
each, payable every 6 months. It was one 
of the very few times that we have ever paid 
for properties in installaments. In addi- 
tion to the pipelines, rights-of-way, pumps, 
tanks, and buildings, we were to receive such 
excess Oil as might be in the “over and short 
account.” Apparently no one knew—and cer- 
tainly we didn’t—the amount of oil in that 
account, as it did not show on the books 
of Cumberland. It turned out to be worth 
in excess of $100,000. 


Within a few weeks, we had put into effect 
many economies which turned the previous 
operating loss of Cumberland into a profit 
of more than $15,000 per month, thereby 
providing the installment payments as they 
came due. Our economies did not involve 
any reductions in wages; Mr. Tow] had agreed 
that Cumberland would take care of any 
employees we might not require. One girl 
in our office, with a comptometer, took over 
the work which was reported to have required 
much of the time of 15 men at Oil City, Pa., 
who had been receiving the crude oil runs 
by telegraph daily from each Kentucky lease 
and had been computing the number of bar- 
rels by hand. That was 25 years ago. 
Today, a large electronic computer could do 
the same work in a few minutes each day. 

I ask your indulgence for having remi- 
nisced at such length concerning the details 
of the acquisition of our first refineries and 
of the Cumberland Pipe Line properties. 
Unquestionably, these transactions deter- 
mined the future of our company by setting 
@ pattern for the subsequent expansion 
which, without unusual risk, has enabled 
our small initial venture to grow into the 
organization which you of the Newcomen 
Society, and so many guests, are honoring 
tonight. 

Our favorable purchases and successful 
operation of properties, which had shown 
losses for their previous Owners, encouraged 
us to believe there must be many similar 
opportunities. Much of our expansion 
occurred during the early thirties when so 
many recently established companies, such 
as ours, were thinking in terms of retrench- 
ment. Capital was not r®€adily available; 
earnings tended to be meager, yet Ashland 
Refining was looking constantly for profit- 
able expansion, and some of its most im- 
portant acquisitions came during the depth 
of the depression. 

We were especially interested in finding 
ventures connected with the refining, trans- 
portation, or marketing of oil products, 
which had failed to meet with success be- 
cause of unfavorable situations which would 
be corrected. If they fitted into our over- 
all objectives and we thought we could 
convert them into profitable operations, we 
were willing to invest our available funds, 
even though we knew there would be prob- 
lems of the kind most people would prefer 
to avoid. In more recent years, however, 
our most favorable mergers and acquisitions 
have been facilitated by tax considerations 
or other personal reasons of the owners. 
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Ours is a highly competitive, rapidly grow- 
ing industry which calls for constantly in- 
creasing capital expenditures. It is not sur- 
prising that the individual owners of some 
of the most successful independent oil com- 
panies have been unwilling to continue to 
reinvest all of their earnings, and frequent- 
ly increase their indebtedness, in order to 
provide the new facilities required by an 
industry which becomes more technical and 
more complicated each year. Often a tax- 
free exchange of the stock of their private- 
ly-owned company for the stock of our 
publicly-owned company has offered them 
a satisfactory solution. 

In a few instances we have taken over 
businesses which otherwise might have been 
obliged to liquidate. Occasionally, we have 
paid relatively high ‘prices for properties 
which had a special value to us. We have not 
hesitated, on occasion, to purchase obso- 
lete manufacturing equipment in order to 
acquire the associated sales volume. It is 
much easier to construct new equipment 
than to build sales. We kave greatly ex- 
panded and modernized the most of the 
operations we have acquired. In fact, we 
have spent $41,500,000 for improvements to 
the plans and facilities we have purchased 
from other companies. Usually we have been 
able to help earnings by increasing produc- 
tion without increasing the number of em- 
ployees. Almost invariably we have been 
able to raise wages. 

Each of the many companies in the Ash- 
land group has contributed not only physi- 
cal properties, business experience, customer 
relations, and financial strength, but col- 
lectively they have developed a corporate 
personality which is as truly the composite 
of all its forebears as is the personality of 
@ person the product of his heredity and 
environment. Of course, every business or- 
ganization has its own distinctive personal- 
ity; few corporations, however, so compara- 
tively young as ours, have been privileged 
to draw upon the resources of so many 
predecessors and profit from such a re- 
markable business heritage. 

The name of “Ashland” was adopted in 
1936 for the new parent corporation because 
Ashland Refining Co., through its re- 
fining and marketing operations over a 
period of 12 years, had become better known 
than its parent, Swiss Oil; and the officers 
of Ashland, upon the death of Senator 
Thomas A. Combs, president of Swiss, had 
been elected to the management of that 
company. The original officers of Ashland 
Refining have provided, for the past 32 years, 
much of the management of the operations 
of the Ashland group of companies. 

Looking through the roster of people who 
have contributed importantly to the suc- 
cess of the Ashland group, we find among 
them those who were associated with Swiss 
Oil, Union Gas & Oil, Great Southern Pipe 
Line, Great Eastern Refining, Tri-State Re- 
fining, Cumberland Pipe Line, Minamax Oil, 
Western Reserve Refining, Allied Oil, Central 
Pipe Line, Canton Refining, Cleveland Tank- 
ers, Lakeland Tankers, Aetna Oil, Freedom 
Oil, Valvoline Oil, Galena, Frontier Oil, Na- 
tional Refining, and many others. 

Valvoline, Freedom, and Galena date back 
to the earliest days of the oil industry, when 
crude oil was refined to make lubricants 
and coal oil—25 years before the gasoline 
engine. Those names and their supporting 
organizations have retained their identities 
through the years, and now are an im- 
portant part of the Ashland group. Na- 
tional Refining was a lusty, strong, inde- 
pendent oil company before the turn of the 
century. Their White Rose and Enarco 
brands were known to thousands. Cum- 
berland began laying, in 1902, its pipelines, 
which continue to serve the oil fields of 
eastern Kentucky. 

The Aetna Refinery was one of the first in 
Kentucky and was operating successfully 
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when Swiss was organized to drill) for oil, in 
1918. Great Southern, which provided the 
initial refining experience for the manage- 
ment of Ashland Oil, built the first inde- 
pendent pipeline into Lee County, giving 
competition to the older, Standard Oil affili- 
ated, Cumberland Pipe Line. Great Southern 
supplied crude oil to dozens of independent 
refiners, including 5 plants which now, more 
than 30 years later, are in the Ashland group. 

Swiss Oil furnished the financing and was 
responsible for the organization of Ashland 
Refining in 1924, acquiring, in 1925, Union 
Gas & Oil, which then was the most impor- 
tant producer of Kentucky crude oil. Mean- 
time, Ashland Refining had purchased the 
refinery and towboat and barge of Great 
Eastern Refining Co. as well as the associated 
marketing properties of Minamax. § Tri- 
State Refining Co. then was building a com- 
peting refinery at Kenova, W. Va., to be fol- 
lowed by a river terminal at Covington, Ky., 
near Cincinnati, and then by their purchase 
of the extensive West Virginia marketing 
properties of Hi-Grade Oil & Gas Co, That 
same year, Allied Oil was organized in Cleve- 
land to market fuel oil to the steel com- 
panies, receiving much of its supply from 
Ashland Refining. Allied was responsible for 
the organization of Cleveland Tankers, Lake- 
land Tankers, Canton Refining, and Central 
Pipe Line. Shortly thereafter, Frontier en- 
tered the scene as a fuel oil marketer in 
Buffalo, and later built a successful refinery. 

Ashland built its first modern towboat and 
barges in 1936, and soon augmented its crude 
oil supply with purchases of oil from the 
Illinois Pipe Line at Owensboro, Ky., making 
its first movement of crude Oil by water. 
Later, the extensive western Kentucky gath- 
ering system of the Illinois Pipe Line Co. was 
purchased by Ashland and combined into 
a joint operation with the Fordsville gath- 
ering system of another company, thereby 
further increasing Ashland’s crude oil sup- 
ply. In 1945, Ashland purchased from a 
major oil company more than 400 producing 
wells in Lee County, Ky., along with the af- 
filiated refinery at Pryse and pipeline system 
formerly owned by Great Southern. Thus, 
those properties and the management of 
Ashland Oil became associated again after 
more than 20 years’ separation. This ac- 
quisition permitted the consolidation of the 
Cumberland and. Great Southern pipelines, 
which for so many years, had duplicated 
service to the same oil fields, their lines often 
lying only a few inches apart in the same 
creek bottom. 

The merger into Ashland Oil in 1948, of 
Allied Oil and its affiliated companies added 
50 percent to the size of the Ashland group. 
Ashland thereby secured a foothold on the 
Great Lakes, to be further strengthened by 
the important merger, in 1950, with Frontier 
Oil Refining Curp. at Buffalo. ‘ The Frontier 
acquisition included a well-located small re- 
finery, a number of valuable gasoline service 
stations, 12,000 domestic heating oil custo- 
mers, and an extensive industrial fuel oil 
business. A few months later, Ashland pur- 
chased the Findlay, Ohio, refinery of the Na- 
tional Refining Co. and gained, also, another 
fine sales organization. The linking of that 
plant by pipeline with the terminal at To- 
ledo, acquired through Allied Oil, and thence 
by pipeline with a new terminal constructed 
at Detroit, put Ashland products into those 
great industrial areas. 

Ashland also was strengthening its posi- 
tion in Kentucky by merging with Aetna Oil, 
thereby acquiring a refinery at Louisville and 
extensive marketing facilities in central and 
western Kentucky and along the lower Ohio 
River. About the same time, Freedom-Valv- 
oline Oil Co. came into the Ashland family, 
giving the group a national advertised brand 
name—Valvoline—kKnown throughout the 
world; and with a refinery equipped to man- 
ufacture premium quality motor oils and lu- 
bricants. Valvoline, which this year is cele- 
brating its 90th birthday, is reported to be 
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the oldest trade name in the ofl industry. 
It was awarded the gold medal! for lubrication 
at the Paris Exposition, in 1875. 

Kellogg petroleum products, @ more re- 
cent acquisition, obtained through an ex- 
change of stock, added more than 100 service 
station outlets in Buffalo and vicinity, and 
5,000 fuel-oil customers—also, a fine sales 
organization to support the frontier refin- 
ery. Scores of other local marketing opera- 
tions have been added to provide better dis- 


tribution of our refined products in our prin- 


cipal marketing area, extending from Ten- 
nessee on the south to Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan on the north, and from Illinois to western 
Pennsylvania and New York State. Similarly, 
acquisition of important crude-oil-producing 
properties, in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Montana, and the Illinois Basin, added to our 
crude-oil supply. 

Almost every month additional properties 
or companies are acquired by the Ashland 
group. Although the most of these addi- 
tions are comparatively small, yet their ac- 
quisition is of vital importance, of course, 
to the personnel associated with the prop- 
erties, and every acquisition makes it dis- 
tinctive contribution; otherwise, there would 
be no justification for the addition, since in- 
creased size, alone, has no merit. 

There are many problems inherent in the 
methods of expansion which we have used 
so extensively. Questions pertaining to per- 
sonnel must be put at the top of the list. 
We consider the morale of an organization 
the most important single factor contribut- 
ing to business success or failure. The feel- 
ing of personal insecurity, often associated 
with mergers, must be overcome. It must be 
replaced with the confidence that there will 
be greater opportunities and that every em- 
ployee will be advanced without favoritism. 
Mergers must not result in stepchildren. 

Every organization has in it much that is 
good and desirable, but each organization 
also has its weaknesses and peculiarities. A 
merger of two companies is far more than 
a financial transaction. Sometimes there 
are financial complications, but financial 
problems, because of their very nature, have 
@ common denominator; in the case of our 
company their solution always has been sim- 
ple, as compared with problems pertaining 
to people. Unquestionably, problems pertain- 
ing tc personnel require more careful atten- 
tion when large cohesive groups of people 
are added through mergers than when or- 
ganizations expand through the selection 
and employment of individuals such as is 
characteristic of the usual industrial growth. 

Mergers frequently require the reconciling 
of different philosophies of business. Plan- 
ning and patience are necessary in order to 
avoid inequities to individuals and to protect 
personal pride. It is not easy to bring two 
groups of people, who have been trained 
differently, into a smoothly functioning team 
under a consolidated leadership. The ac- 
ceptance of a certain amount of entrenched 
inefficiency may be necessary; likewise new 
talent must be recognized and rewarded. 
A period of months may be required in which 
to relocate people into positions where their 
abilities may be better utilized and their 
shortcomings minimized. 

In connection with every merger or impor- 
tant acquisition there usually will be differ- 
ing policies as regards employee relations, 
wage scales, pensions, insurance, retirement, 
the selection and training of supervisors, 
delegation of authority, the type of execu- 
tive organization, communications between 
individuals and departments, and dozens of 
varying customs which can become a source 
of dissatisfaction. All of these, and many 


other factors, some of which are quite in- 
tangible, directly influence the morale of an 
organization. 

A critical analysis of the basic business 
policies and philosophies of the Ashland 
group of companies, which I believe is ap- 
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propriate for this occasion, is difficult for me 
to present, since I have been so closely asso- 
ciated with their development. 

To provide. a more objective appraisal, I 
shall take the liberty of quoting excerpts 
from a dissertation submitted by Joseph L. 
Massie to the faculty of the School of Busi- 
ness of the University of Chicago, in connec- 
tion with his candidacy for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. The subject of his 
thesis was Management of a Growing Com- 
pany: Ashland Oil & Refining Co. 

Dr. Massie, a student of business manage- 
ment, who formerly taught that subject at 
the University of Kentucky, and now is as- 
sistant professor of business administration 
at the University of Chicago, spent the great- 
er part of 3 years studying the history and 
management of our gréup of companies. The 
records of the company since the organiza- 
tion of Swiss Oil and Ashland Refining, in- 
cluding personal correspondence and my 
hundreds of reports to the directors over a 
period of more than 30 years, came under his 
careful scrutiny. He interviewed scores of 
people, including our competitors. 

Under the heading of Objectives of the 
Management, Dr. Massie states: 

“Survival was the primary objective of the 
management in the early period. Although 
large profits were made in the first few years, 
the management refrained from expanding 
at too great arate. The conservative credit 
policy, the retention of earnings, and the 
continued use of relatively old equipment 
were reactions of the Blazer management to 
the earlier policy of the Swiss Oil Corp. 
Probably Blazer reasoned that first he must 
build security within the structure of the 
Ashland Refining Co. His early success in 
the development of a good credit rating for 
the subsidiary and the ability of the sub- 
sidiary to obtain funds on its own credit, 
iNustrate the result of this drive for security 
first. 

“After survival seemed assured, the pri- 
mary objective changed to gaining greater 
security of the company’s competitive posi- 
tion. In this connection growth became 
important. While growth itself never ap- 
peared to be an objective, numerous com- 
ments pertained to expansion as a means 
of ‘insurance’ * * *; in the later years he 
appeared to fear that the company might 
become too large. 

“A third objective of the management re- 
lated to management’s responsibility to em- 
ployees and to the public. The development 
of the Ashland family illustrates a means 
by which the management sought to gain its 
goal. Location of the firm in a small com- 
munity caused the management to identify 
its goals with those of the locality. This 
objective which involved treating each em- 
ployee on a personal basis, had definite ef- 
fects upon techniques of management. 


“The family goal of the management es- 
tablished an atmosphere that permitted the 
development of strong informal organiza- 
tions. While these spontaneous groups 
often were evident only upon close study of 
the operations, they formed a most im- 
portant aspect of the total organizational 
picture. - 

“This objective extended to all those with 
whom contacts were made, e. g., the com- 
munity, business suppliers, and customers, 
etc. The chief executive felt that good 
public relations could best be achieved by 
every operating employee without formali- 
zation of functions. Asa result, no executive 
held the title of public relations specialist. 
It was felt that an atmosphere of informal 
action rather than formal planning would 
result in more sincere, and therefore more 
effective, public relations. 

“As the company became larger the man- 
agement initiated several actions in an ef- 
for to maintain high morale by means of 
the family concept. In line with the theory 
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held by the chief executive that it would be 
advantageous for the employees to own the 
stock of their company, the company offered 
several stock purchase plans to employees, 
beginning in 1938. A type of profit-sharing 
plan was initiated in 1947 in which ‘em- 
ployee dividends’ were paid quarterly to em- 
ployees and declared by the board of direc- 
tors in the same manner that the board de- 
clared dividends on stock. 

“A fourth objective of the management 
was to promote competition in the industry 
through positive actions. Although the 
chief executive managed a small company, 
which was the type that the Government 
sought to help, he consistently fought efforts 
to freeze a formal pattern by regulation of 
the industry. This attitude first became 
clear during the days of the NRA codes in 
the 1930’s when Blazer was an important 
industry leader on Government committees. 
This experience with Government adminis- 
tration had a lasting effect upon his ideas 
of management. Many of the formal tech- 
niques employed in government did not fit 
administrative experiences in the small 
company. In December 1933 he first indi- 
cated his thinking to the board of direc- 
tors: ‘Our company * * * has less to gain 
and more to fear than others from this regi- 
mentation of the industry.’ It was his belief 
that Ashland’s advantages were based upon 
a unique group of factors which would be 
neutralized in any governmental effort to 
‘stabilize’ or ‘regulate’ the industry; a small 
growing company should not seek to freeze 
a@ pattern in which it has a small share. 


“Throughout the 30-year period, Blazer 
took and aggressive part in the fight of the 
independents against the majors; yet he pre- 
ferred to emphasize direct competitive means 
rather than appeals to Congress or to the 
courts. In fact Blazer gave testimony before 
congressional committees which had the ef- 
fect of supporting the interests of the major 
companies. Several times this action was 
taken to show the majors the importance 
of. the support of independents—a part of 
the larger picture of bargainging power with 
the larger companies. Such moral suasion 
to get an even break from the large com- 
panies, e. g., through admittance into pipe- 
lines, through exchanges of gasoline, etc., 
were in Blazer’s opinion much more effective 
than appeals to legislative or judicial power. 

“Underlying the concepts of management 
which evolved in this company, the idea of 
flexibility has been pervasive and funda- 
mental. The emphasis that the Chief Execu- 
tive placed upon this single idea was funda- 
mental to most of his managerial techniques. 
Flexibility in this context refers to the qual- 
ity of adaptability to external changes, sus- 
ceptibility to modification of actions, resili- 
ency of policies, and responsiveness of the 
entire organization to meet new problems; 
it is the antonym of rigidity, unchangeabil- 
ity, inflexibility, and inelasticity. 

“The recognition of this concept of flexi- 
bility is by no means new; many writers have 
referred to certain aspects of the idea. None, 
however, appear to have placed as great an 
emphasis upon its application to a grow- 
ing firm as did the chief executive of the 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. 


“A major part of the concepts of man- 
agement that proved useful to this, man- 
agement can be classified under 5 distinct 
types of flexibility: (1) technological flexi- 
bility, (2) marketing flexibility, (3) financial 
fiexibility, (4) personnel flexibility, and (5) 
organizational flexibility.” 

In his comments on personnel flexibility, 
Dr. Massie states: 

“A fourth aspect of flexibility relates to 
dependence upon executives who are ‘gen- 
eralists’ in lieu of specialists. Blazer felt 
that this phase of flexibility resulted in high 
morale and good cooperation and was, there- 
fore, essential to other aspects of his philos- 
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ophy. He outlined this idea in a commence- 
ment speech, in 1950: 

“*The demand for trained men to fill the 
best jobs in large companies exceeds the 
supply. There are more vacancies near the 
top than down the line. I don’t know why 
tat should be, unless it is because large 
business is inclined to make specialists out 
of its key people, thereby precluding breadth 
of experience. Possibly a contributing fac- 
tor is the necessity for the various levels of 
authority in big business to make decisions 
and assume responsibility for those under 
them. Or it may be because so much em- 
phasis has been placed on technical training 
and not enough on those qualities which 
make for leadership. In that connection, 
we must never forget that essentially we 
shall always live in a world of people—rather 
than in a world of things. Others can do 
for us more than we can do for ourselves.’ ” 

I am most appreciative of Dr. Massie’s per- 
mission to quote so extensively from his 
analysis of the objectives of our company 
and of his appraisal of the philosophies of 
our management—particularly as regards 
our attitudes and relations with employees, 
with the United States Government, and 
with the public. 

These fields of human relations are de- 
serving of, and are receiving, greatly in- 
creased attention from all corporate man- 
agements. As a company grows, the com- 
plexity and the importance of these rela- 
tionships increase. In an expanding indus- 
try, however, continued corporate growth, 
and skill in the solution of related problems 
appear to be necessary for competitive sur- 
vival. The degree of success of management 
in meeting these interesting challenges ap- 
pears to me to be of even greater significance 
than the growth of the business. 

As Ashland Oil has continued to grow, so 
we have struggled to retain the informal, 
friendly organization of a small company. 
We have endeavored to inject into our rela- 
tions with the public, our employees, cus- 
tomers, and stockholders, what I like to 
think of as a small-town, large-family atti- 
tude. That becomes increasingly difficult 
now that we are owned by 30,000 stockhold- 
ers, and operate in hundreds of communities 
through a number of thousand employees, 
with sales of $250 million per year. 

We hope, however, that we have engen- 
dered throughout our entire organization a 
loyal, friendly, cooperative spirit, which will 
leave its imprint for many years. If we have 
accomplished that, we need have no fears 
concerning the future, 





Tribute to Representative Clifford R. Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, Clinton 
Davidson, author of This Week in Wash- 
ington, has paid a fine tribute to our 
colleague, Representative C.Lirrorp R. 
Hore, who is soon to retire from Con- 
gress. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the article as follows: 

In a few days Representative CLirrorp R. 
Hope will close his office in Room 1111, New 
House Office Building, and go home to Garden 
City, Kans., a retired Congressman. 

It will be a voluntary retirement after 30 
years in Congress, years in which he has 
played a leading role in the development of 
farm legislation. Few men have served in 
Congress with greater distinction, or more 
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unselfish devotion to the cause of agriculture, 

CLIFF, as almost everyone knows him, has 
been more than an outstanding legislator. 
He is one of the finest men, in every sense, 
that we have known in more than 25 years in 
Washington. 

Curr is listed as a Republican, but he 
always has placed the interest of agriculture 
above that of the party. In the past 4 years, 
2 of which he served as chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, he has dif- 
fered frequently and sharply with the farm 
policies of Agricultural Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

No farmer or representative of farmers has 
ever been turned away from Curirr’s office. 
He has made hundreds of speeches to farm 
groups in every part of the Nation. Few men 
in Congress, if any, have a more sympathetic 
understanding of farmers and farm problems 
than CuirF Hope. 

He very probably has had a major part in 
the writing of more farm legislation than 
any other man who ever served in Congress. 
His knowledge of an interest in agriculture 
includes every phase of it in every part of 
the country. 

He is a quiet, thoughtful man who seldom 
loses his temper. His reputation for fairness 
has won and held the friendship and respect 
of both Republicans and Democrats in Con- 
gress, as well as that of farm spokesmen 
who appear before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

CuirFr came to Congress from the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Kansas in 1926, and was one of the 
few Republicans to survive the 1932 Roose- 
velt landslide. He became a member of the 
House Agriculture Committee his first term 
in Washington, and the ranking minority 
member in 1933. He served as chairman in 
1949 and 1950, and again in 1953 and 1954. 

One day last month a portrait of CLirr 
Hore was unveiled to hang permanently in 
the House Agriculture Committee hearing 
room, one of the four great farm representa- 
tives so honored in over 150 years. Chair- 
man HAROLD CooLey, a North Carolina Demo- 
crat, in paying tribute to Cuirr, said: 

“No man in either House of Congress has 
made a greater contribution to the farmers 
of America than Cuirr Hope. His life has 
been a blessing and a benediction not only 
to farmers but to all people of this great 
country.” 





The Fallbrook Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to include the 
following article which appeared in the 
June 1956 issue of Western Water News. 
Mr. Phil D. Swing, who wrote the report 
which the article summarizes, is a former 
Member of Congress from southern Cali- 
fornia: 

THe FALLBROOK CASE—ANALYSIS OF APPELLATE 

CourT REVERSAL OF YANKWICH DECISION 


In view of the continuing interest in the 
Fallbrook case and the fundamentals of Fed- 
eral-State relations which were brought into 
focus by the recent deeision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals, a summary of 
the decision is presented in this issue of 
Western Water News. The summary comes 
from a report which was made to the direc- 
tors of the Fallbrook Public Utility District 
by their attorney, Phil D. Swing, who partici- 
pated in the case as a friend of the court. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE CASE 


Early in 1951, the United States Govern- 
ment filed a complaint against the Fallbrook 
Public Utility District, the Santa Margarita 
Mutual Water Co., the Pratt Mutual Water 
Co., and some 3,000 individual farmers in 
the Fallbrook area. The Government ac- 
cused the water users of taking water from 
the Santa Margarita River in direct violation 
of the rights of the United States of America 
as it was involved in the marine base devel- 
opment at Camp Pendleton in San Diego 
County. 

BROAD INTEREST IN THE CASE 


The first case to come to trial before 
United States Judge Leon Yankwich was 
against the Santa Margarita Mutual Water 
Co. On July 1, 1953, after a protracted 
trial, Judge Yankwich decided in favor of 
the Government and the case was appealed 
to the Ninth United States Circuit Court. 
The Attorney General of California, Ed- 
mund G. Brown, entered the case and ac- 
tively participated. The Santa Margarita 
Mutual Water Co. was represented by Wil- 
liam B. Dennis. 

The Yankwich decision was reversed by 
the appeal court, and the case has been re- 
manded to the United States District Court 
in Los Angeles. Possibility of appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court by the Fed- 
eral Government has been recognized, but no 
definite decision has been made as to dis- 
position of the case. No disposition has 
been made of the cases against the Fallbrook 
Public Utility District and the several thou- 
sand farmers. 


POSITION UPHELD 


In summarizing the case, counsel Swing 
said that: “An analysis of the formal opin- 
ion of the court shows that the position 
and contentions of Fallbrook have been fully 
upheld and sustained. This can be said 
without in anywise minimizing the credit 
due the attorney general and the attorneys 
for the State division of water resources 
for the splendid briefs prepared and filed 
by them in the case.” 


Enumerating the points brought out in 
the decision of the court of appeals, Swing 
reported to the Board: “The admitted ‘sov- 
ereignty’ of the United States over the lands 
within Camp Pendleton, did not give the 
Federal Government any greater rights 
against upper riparians and appropriators 
to the waters of the Santa Margarita River 
than a private landowner would have had. 
The exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States stopped at the boundary lines of 
Camp Pendleton and while after it got the 
‘physical possession of the corpus of the 
water’ it could then use it for whatever 
purposes and wherever on Camp Pendleton 
it chose, this was not evidence ever of en- 
forcible ‘property rights in the flow against 
upper riparians and appropriators.’ 

“The judgment was reversed because it 
declared there was no surplus water subject 
to appropriation. The opinion declared that 
the trial court’s findings, that there was no 
surplus water, ‘are not well founded in the 
present record’.” 

PROCEDURE ABUSED DISCRETION 


Swing reported that the decision held back 
to the end its most conclusive reason for re- 
versing the judgment, to wit: separate trials 
of separate defendants. Fallbrook had 
from the very beginning protested this meth- 
od of trial but the Government’s attorneys 
insisted upon it. Now the appellate court 
declares that procedure was unwarranted and 
constituted an abuse of discretion. 

The decision said: “The only proper 
method of adjudicating the rights on a 
stream, whether riparian or appropriative or 
mixed, is to have all owners of lands on the 
watershed and all appropriators who use 
water from the stream involved in another 
watershed in court at the same time. 
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“The trial court violated this principle by 
issuing a declaratory judgment as to the 
right of the United States as against one 
claimant whose rights were junior, which 
had the effect of preventing a trial of the 
other water rights involved without giving 
a hearing as to the individual owners.” 


MILITARY NECESSARY VERSUS CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 


In analyzing the decision, Swing said: 
“The judgment was reversed because it recog- 
nized and approved military uses out of the 
watershed as a substitute use for the Gov- 
ernment’s riparian water right. 

“The appellate court said: ‘The Govern- 
ment brief blares out like a trumpet the 
military necessity in the use of Pendleton 
against the aggressors. It was on the 
postulate that the United States of America 
could utilize water in the State of California 
successfully to wage war that the case was 
tried. This reasoning seems to have had 
effect on the findings of the trial court.’ 

“‘The theory of the Government agents 
seems to be that, if a military post be estab- 
lished upon the mouth of a stregm and the 
State voluntarily cedes sovereignty of the 
area, on the ground of military purposes 
and future military necessities, the Govern- 
ment obtains the right to use all of the 
water which in the state of nature flowed 
there. 

“*The steady beating of the war drums 
in the Government’s brief by references to 
military necessity tends to deflect full 
consideration from the property rights of 
ordinary citizens’.” 

SANTA MARGARITA’S RIGHTS 


Swing reported that “the rights of the 
Santa Margarita Mutual Water Co. 
were lightly considered by the appellate 
court. The decision in discussing the rights 
of Santa Margareta Mutual Water Co. said: 

“The trial court found that Santa Mar- 
garita had not made any diversion and 
the State had issued no permits for diversion 
or storage. In other words, here was a 
paper application. 

“ ‘If the partial judgment in this case had 
only gone to the extent of declaring under 
the laws of California one who has filed an 
application for appropriation of water, 
which had not been acted upon by the State 
authorities and under which no diversion 
had been made, acquired no privileges which 
should conflict with the vested real property 
rights of riparian owners and established ap- 
propriators, no appeal would probably have 
been taken.’ 

“*The Government apparently desired to 
try Santa Margarita because it was obvi- 
ously in the weakest position of any pros- 
pective user on the stream’,” 





Labor Racketeering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Daily 
Mirror last Friday finished an exposé on 
labor racketeering written by that cru- 
Sading reporter, Victor Riesel, who was 
blinded a short time ago because of his 
previous exposés of labor racketeering. 

Mr. Riesel has submitted shocking evi- 
dence that mobsters, hoodlums, and 
cheap labor racketeers have: 

First, interfered with our national 
security “by withholding workers from 
employers whose projects were racing 
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for deadlines set by contracts with the 
Federal Government.’ Some of these 
contracts pertained to our atomic energy 
research program. 

Second, compelled businessmen who 
wanted to bid on Government contracts 
to first consult certain union officials to 
determine the take of these crooked 
union officials on the contract. If one 
dared to bid on a Government contract 
without the union bosses’ permission he 
would be forced out of business. 

Third, threatened and bribed public 
Officials, judges, and prosecutors. 

Fourth, murdered at least 200 other 
union officials throughout the United 
States who dared to interfere with their 
rackets. 

Fifth, created a super second govern- 
ment run by an army of thugs operating 
under the laws of the underworld. 

Mr. Riesel’s daily column in the Daily 
Mirror has for years blazed away at 
labor racketeers. Until the foul acid 
attack on him he felt himself immune 
because of his status as a reporter. He 
pathetically stated this observation in 
his exposé: 

It is bitter to realize that all the glare into 
the snakepit did not move the public. 


He concluded by challenging the Con- 
gress of the United States to take proper 
action. Speaking of congressional 
probes, he says: 

There must be congressional probes. 
Otherwise the ball falls between two out- 
fielders. The Government finds that it can’t 
handle clever criminals on any charges ex- 
cept income-tax evasion. So, some of the 
worst hoods get away with sentences as short 
as 8 months on tax raps. There just are no 
laws to deal with the subtleties of the crime 
cartel and to jug men like Frank Costello. 


Mr. Riesel also told the millions of 
Mirror readers that previous congres- 
sional probes have been allowed to die 
when they hit pay dirt. Referring to 
our own 84th Congress, he made this 
blistering accusation: 

Why, after Illinois Senator Pau, DovGras 
found a score of union Officials using welfare 
and pension funds as their own money, was 
his investigation permitted to die? 


Mr. Speaker, it is my considered opin- 
jon, and I have spent a restless weekend 
thinking about this matter, that we can- 
not let this defiance of law and order to 
go unchallenged. We cannot permit a 
second government within the United 
States. Congress, and only Congress, 
has the power to write the laws that 
would put an end to this sort of racket- 
eering. 

I am reminded, Mr. Speaker, that the 
union officials involved are only a small 
fragment of the large body of union 
leaders who have battled, and continue 
to battle, the crooks, that the millions of 
men and women of organized labor are 
pleading with us that we drive the crooks 
and hoods out of their unions. 

Without the power of the Government 
many union officials have risked their 
lives to clean their own houses. Most 
outstanding are: 

First. Samuel Gompers, the father of 
the labor movement himself. 

Second. George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO. 

Third. Walter and Victor Reuther, of 
the Automobile Workers Union, 
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Fourth. Mr. Alex Rose, president of 
the Hatters Union. 

Fifth. Mr. David Dubinsky, president 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 

Sixth. Mr. Joe Curran, president, Na- 
tional Maritime Union. 

Seventh. Mr. Jacob Potofsky, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union. 

Eighth. Mr. Paul Hall of the Seafarers 
International Union. 

Ninth. Mr, Luigi Antonini, vice presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 

Tenth. Mr. Edward Mollisani, mem- 
ber, general executive board of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

Eleventh. Mr. August Bellanca, vice 
president, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers Union of America. 

There are many other unsung heroes 
in the labor movement who are daily 
battling the crooks. 

Mr. Speaker, I am this day introduc- 
ing a resolution calling for a full-scale 
investigation of labor racketeering and 
all other interference with the proper 
conduct of labor unions; that this inves- 
tigation be made by a select committee 
of the House who aré after all the true 
representatives of the people; and that 
this committee have all the necessary 
powers to subpena and the right to call 
on any agency of our Federal Govern- 
ment to assist in this investigation. 

Let us have a complete and full study, 
Let us call on Victor Riesel and the pub- 
lic to present such facts as they have at 
their disposal. Let us call on the honest 
labor leaders with a record of defying 
the hoods to present their suggestions. 

In the end we should be able to write 
legislation that would clean up the labor 
movement and keep it clean, 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years leaders in the United States and 
elsewhere in the free world have been 
charging the Communist conspiracy with 
a wide range of crimes against humanity. 
Many of these charges involved crimes 
which, by their magnitude and cold 
cruelty, almost defied belief. Eye wit- 
nesses to these crimes who later escaped 
to freedom have added their testimony 
to support the charges made against the 
elite class of communism. Still others, 
who themselves were once Communists, 
have come forward to add more evidence 
to a record of crimes against humanity 
which knows no equal in history. 

In our lifetime we have witnessed the 
rise and fall of the Nazi tyranny with a 
black record of crimes against humanity 
which shocked all recent people. Fol- 
lowing World War II the criminal] leaders 
of the Nazi conspiracy were brought to 
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justice in the international war crimes 
trials at Nuremberg. As executive trial 
counsel at the trial of the top Nazi lead- 
ers, I came to know the details of those 
terrible crimes. In the many months 
devoted to the preparation for and trial 
of those international criminals, we 
pieced together one of the greatest hu- 
man tragedies ever to be recorded in the 
dismal record of man’s inhumanity to 
man. 

The 83d Congress created the Select 
Committee To Investigate Communist 
Aggression. It was my privilege to serve 
as a member of that committee. In 
that capacity, we examined hundreds of 
witnesses under oath and made a careful 
examination of thousands of affidavits 
attesting to the criminal nature of com- 
munism and the many crimes committed 
in its name. 

This intensive inquiry lasted for 2 
years and was climaxed with the sub- 
mission to Congress of 27 official reports 
which have since been universally hailed 
as among the most authoritative works 
on the conspiracy of communism avail- 
able anywhere in the world. But with 
all this work, which includes voluminous 
information on some of the most exten- 
sive crimes of communism, the job of 
completely documenting all such crimes 
and identifying all the persons impli- 
cated in them is far from complete. To 
accomplish this task will require a full- 
time body, officially authorized and oper- 
ating under rules and procedures, which 
will assure the orderly collection and 
verification of all facts*and evidence as 
well as individuals implicated in the 
crimes. 

The urgency for going ahead with this 
project is emphasized by one of the 
speeches of Communist Party Boss 
Khrushchev at the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party in which he charged 
Stalin with many terrible crimes. 
Khrushchev by no means included all 
the crimes against humanity committed 
by the Communist leaders, but he per- 
formed a real service when he testified 
that Stalin had both directed and par- 
ticipated in crimes of mass violence, gen- 
ocide, and political murder. But Com- 
munist Party Boss Khrushchev neglected 
to fill in a number of essentials which 
are important both for the record and 
for the judgment of all mankind. Here 
is some idea of what I mean by details: 

First. What part did Khrushchev, 
Bulganin, Molotov, Zhukov, Mikoyan, 
Kaganovich, Voroshilov, and other Com- 
munist leaders play in the decision to 
carry out these crimes against humanity 
and the actual carrying out of the Stalin 
order? 

Second. Did not these same leaders.of 


‘communism praise Stalin for his inhu- 


manities and cloak them with deceptive 
phrases so as to keep the truth from the 
people of the world? 

Third. What acts of opposition, if any, 
to these crimes were engaged in by the 
Communist elite who now attempt to 
place all the blame for these terrible 
crimes upon Stalin and Beria? 

Fourth. Could Stalin and Beria alone 


‘have carried out this long list of crimes? 


If not, what action has been taken to 
punish all those who played the cruel 
game of tyranny with Stalin and Beria? 
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Besides, Khrushchev neglected to even 
mention some of the worst crimes com- 
mitted against humanity during the 
Stalin reign. Here are but a few of 
them: 

First. The deportation of 100,000 pa- 
triots from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania to Russian Siberia in the course of 
48 hours during the tragic days of June 
13 to 14, 1941. It is an established fact 
that General Serov, now chief of Internal 
Security of the U.S. S. R., issued NKVD 
Order No. 001223 which set in motion 
the mass arrests and deportation in the 
dead of night of these good people. But 
who were the higher-ups authorizing 
this action and who were all the people 
who carried out its evil ends? For ex- 
ample, what part did Molotov, Vishinsky, 
or Malenkov play in these crimes? 

Second. The false arrest and forced 
deportation to the U. S. S. R. of over 
100,000 Hungarians from their home- 
lands in 1945-46, and the studied effort 
to liquidate all Hungarian leadership, 
such as that symbolized by. Cardinal 
Mendzestz. 

Third. The slaughter in the Polish 
Home Army of patriots, which occurred 
when Moscow encouraged these patriots 
to rise up against the Nazis as the Red 
Army approached Warsaw, and when the 
battle was at fever pitch the Red Army 
halted across the river from Warsaw. 
What part did Zhukov, as marshal of the 
Red Army and actual field commander 
in that area, have in this cruel plot to 
destroy the Polish Home Army? 

Fourth. The manmade famine in the 
Ukraine during 1932-33 which caused the 
death by starvation of 5 million Ukrain- 
ians at a time when the crops in that 
country were better than average. Molo- 
tov was then first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party in Kiev, a position that 
controls all that happens in Ukraine. 
Khrushchev was then a party function- 
ary in the Ukraine, and a very zealous 
one. How could either of these men pos- 
sibly escape responsibility for this terrible 
crime against humanity? 

Fifth. The calculated plan carried out 
in Slovakia to destroy all the leadership 
elements in the population and to re- 
place them with foreign Communists 
who are engaged in an effort to break 
the spirit of the Slovak nation which for 
1,000 years has struggled against foreign 
occupation and for national independ- 
ence, Who are the Communist elite re- 
sponsible for this crime? 

Sixth. The slave-labor system of the 
Communist empire takes its manpower 
from every one of the nations under the 
heel of the Kremlin. Are not the present 
leaders of communism responsible for 
the enslavement and death of millions 
of people by permitting this system to 
persist? 

Seventh. Armed aggression against 
non-Communist nations, causing death, 
maiming, and tragedy for millions of in- 
nocent people. Korea and Vietnam are 
the most recent examples of this type of 
crime against humanity. What part did 
Zhukov, as the leading military strategist 
of the Red army, play in mapping out 
the plans for these ruthless aggressions 
and for putting them in motion? Thou- 
sands of American mothers and fathers, 
whose sons died or were wounded in the 
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defense of human freedom in these 
countries are entitled to the answer to 
this question. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, these are but 2 
few of the major crimes committed by 
the Communist conspirators which 
should be fully recorded and documented 
by an international agency. 

There is a tendency these days to for- 
get the true nature of communism. The 
Russians are engaged in an all-out cam- 
paign to confuse and dim the memory of 
free people on the real facts about life 
under communism. There are danger- 
ous signs of a softening up process 
among free nations as the illusion of 
peace is advanced by the Communists. 
Our basic free world alliance, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, has shown 
signs of weakening as the false belief 
spreads that the danger of another war 
of aggression by the Communists has 
passed. Many nations which up until 
recently have sought a neutral course in 
world affairs are now drifting into the 
Communist orbit. These are all danger 
signs for those who work and pray for 
peace because they can lead nowhere 
but to war—under conditions which 
would be favorable to the Communist 
conspiracy. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I have introduced in the House 
today, House Joint Resolution 668, be- 
cause I feel this resolution represents 
positive action we can take in the cause 
of a just and lasting peace. 

I include the text of that resolution at 
this point in my remarks: 

House Joint Resolution 668 
Joint resolution to urge the creation of an 

International Juridical Commission within 

the framework of the North Atlantic 

Treaty Organization in order to document 

the crimes against humanity committed 

by the international Communist conspir- 
acy and to reduce the dangers of world 

war III 

Whereas there is an abundance of evidence 
now available to support the cHarge that 
the leaders of the international Communist 
movement are guilty of a long list of crimes 
against humanity; and 

Whereas there are many persons in the 
free world able to give eyewitness testimony 
to the crimes against humanity committed 
by the leaders of communism and to iden- 
tify official documents, directives, records, 
and other written evidence necessary to sup- 
port the essential details of such crimes; 
and 

Whereas the orderly collection and safe- 
keeping of such evidence and testimony is 
essential in order that a just and truthful 
account of Communist crimes be made a 
part of history; and 

Whereas the leaders of the international 
Communist movement are now engaged in 
an intensive campaign to place sole guilt 
and responsibility for these crimes against 
humanity upon the deceased Dictator Stalin 
thus relieving themselves of complicity in 
such crimes; and 

Whereas the effort of the present rulers 
of the Kremlin to absolve themselves from 
complicity in a long list of crimes against 
humanity is aimed at covering the conspiracy 
of communism with a deceptive cloak of 
respectability which can only lull free people 
into a false sense of security, divide the free 
world alliances, and rapidly increase the 
danger of world war III; 

Whereas the experience gained at the In- 
ternational War Crimes Trials at Nuremberg 
following World War II demonstrated that 
the scarcity of authentic records, sworn fes- 
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timony of eyewitnesses, and other docu- 
mented evidence made difficult and in some 
cases impossible the prosecution of persons 
who were participants in a wide range of 
crimes against humanity; and 

Whereas the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization is a grouping of free nations dedi- 
cated to the defense of human freedom and 
the safeguarding of such nations against 
Communist aggression: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is the sense 
of Congress that the establishment of an 
International Juridical Commission, within 
the framework of North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, is both necessary and timely in 
order to document all available evidence on 
the crimes against humanity committed by 
the leaders of the international Communist 
conspiracy; to prevent those individuals im- 
plicated in such crimes from purging them- 
selves of guilt by passing all responsibility to 
former leaders of the conspiracy now de- 
ceased; to prevent the conspiracy of commu- 
nism from cloaking itself with unwarranted 
respectability and to reduce the dangers of 
a world war III. 

The President and Secretary of State are 
respectfully urged to take immediate steps 
to cause the establishment of such an Inter- 
national Juridical Commission within the 
framework of North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 
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Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Bars Up for Out-of-State Stu- 
dents” which appeared in the June 28, 
1956 issue of the Messenger, of Madison- 
ville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Bars Up ror Out-or-StaTe STUDENTS 


The New York Times, in conducting a 
survey among 48 State universities, in- 
cluding our own university at Lexington, 
finds that all of them—under the pressure 
of ever-growing enrollment—are finding it 
necessary to make admission of out-of-State 
students more difficult and more expensive. 

The trend in this direction, which educa- 
tors told the Times investigators isn’t due 
to sectional antipathies, but is the result 
of a realization that the first duty of a State 
is to provide an education for its own resi- 
dents, is gathering speed. Less and less room 
exists for nonresidents from year to year, so 
the story goes, and the universities can’t see 
much improvement in this regard ahead. 

The usual role to hold nonresidents to a 
reasonable minimum is to require that they 
have higher grades than resident students, 
aud that the nonresidents be required to pay 
afr‘g’er tuition rate. Ohio State University, 
for instance, insists that nonresidents have 
grades in the upper 10 percent, while most 
others require that they be in the upper 50 
percent. 

As for relying on high uition fees to dis- 
courage nonresidents, Vermont sets the fast- 
est pace, the study shows. Vermont’s tui- 
tion for nonresidents is $720 a year, com- 
pared with $360 for Vermont, for instance. 
North Dakota has the lowest out-of-State 
tuition—$189—with the fee for North Dako- 
tans $129. 
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On a national average basis, the fee for 
nonresidents is $413 and for residents $180. 

Admissions directors interviewed in the 
survey predicted that the trend toward lim- 
iting nonresidents even more strictly is going 
to spread instead of narrow, since the en- 
rollment in schools of higher education is 
growing all the time. At present it is 3 mil- 
lion, a figure which is twice what it was 
15 years ago. 

By 1970, they predict in a glimpse into 
the future, it will be up to 6 million. 

When 1970 rolis around, unless the States 
can provide additional facilities, it is fore- 
cast that nonresident students on a public 
campus will be a novelty, as they were many 
decades ago. That is because no State is 
going to turn away its own residents to 
make room for those from other States who 
want to attend out-of-State schools. 

Nor can they be expected to do so. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that the people whom I represent in 
Congress would like to know of my ac- 
tivities and my position on various issues. 
I recognize that time and space make it 
impossible to cover all subjects. How- 
ever, knowing the interest of the farm 
group in legislation directly affecting 
them, I would like to review a portion of 
my activities on this subject. 

MAY 4, 1955—CONTROLS AND PRICE SUPPORTS 

Mr. Speaker, as one who is sincerely 
endeavoring to seek a solution to some of 
our farm difficulties, I took a poll of the 
17th Ohio District-trying to learn just 
what our farmers and our people are 
recommending. The following were the 
questions and the replies received: 

Which is your choice on the farm program 
relative to price support and crop control? 

One hundred percent price support and 
right crop control. Yes, 8 percent; no, 92 
percent. 

Flexible price support and medium crop 
control. Yes, 64 percent; no, 36 percent. 
No price support and no crop control. 

30 percent; no, 70 percent. 


This clearly demonstrates to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that my constituents are 
thoroughly familiar with the fact that 
the 90 percent parity program has been 
the cause of tremendous farm surpluses 
which is now costing us apprpximately 
$1 million per day for storage and main- 
tenance services. My farmers are also 
of the definite opinion they want a mini- 
mum of Federal controls and are looking 
forward to the time when they can 
live as free citizens without Government 
interference. If the New Dealers are 
going to continue to force rigid controls 
upon the farmers under the guise that 
they, the farmers desire it, then they 
should be reasonable and allow all farm- 
ers to vote on the referendum. It is un- 
fair that all farmers should be forced 
to abide by the decision of a referendum 


Yes, 
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vote when all farmers are not given the 
right and opportunity to voice their 
views by ballot. 

Why not establish a program that will 
ultimately allow us to get rid of controls, 
Mr. Speaker, so that the farmers of today 
will be able to make an honest living and 
not be dictated to by some bureaucrat 
who, in many instances, knows nothing 
about farm problems. 

JANUARY 23, 1956—PERMIT ALL FARMERS TO 
VOTE ON WHEAT REFERENDUM 

Mr. Speaker, I think we have become 
a great Nation because of the many 
freedoms it is our privilege to enjoy. 
That freedom has heen protected at the 
ballot box by an expression of the views 
of the majority. With this thought in 
mind, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
8697, to permit wheat farmers, includ- 
ing those who plant less than 15 acres of 
wheat, to vote in any wheat marketing 
referendum conducted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The records will show that in Ohio, 
only 57,000 of nearly 152,000 wheat pro- 
ducers have the right to vote. This cer- 
tainly is unfair. If this bill is passed, 
Mr. Speaker, I am sure that we will be 
carrying on the majority views of the 
people and that is what we want. Re- 
gardless of the “pros” and “cons” of a 
marketing program, the majority of the 
people should determine whether it 
should be in effect or not in effect. 
JANUARY 23, 1956—PERMIT FARMERS TO GROW 

WHAT THEY NEED 


Mr. Speaker, I find a great deal of 
hardship is prevailing among my farm 
group because of certain portions of an 
agricultural program which was passed 
several years ago and is now in effect. 
Many of my farmers find themselves in 
a position of not being able to grow 
enough grain to feed even their livestock 
and to give them an adequate supply of 
straw. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 8698, 
which will exempt from marketing 
quotas farmers who raise grain entirely 
for their own use on their farms either 
as feed or seed. I feel this legislation 
will give freedom from a program to that 
group of farmers who now do not derive 
benefit. Certainly in this great Republic 
responsible farmers should have the 
right to grow the crops that are neces- 
sary to sustain their own farms without 
Federal control or interference. 

JANUARY 26, 1956-—-GIVE RURAL MAIL SERVICE 
TO ALL 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill, 
H. R. 8845, which gives authority to the 
Postmaster General, subject to the 
postal laws and regulations, the right 
to extend rural mail routes. This bill, 
if it becomes a law, would give rural mail 
delivery, as nearly as practicable, to the 
entire rural population of the United 
States. 

I previously had introduced a bill 
similar to this making it mandatory that 
all be given rural mail service. It has 
been proven to me, Mr. Speaker, that my 
previous mandatory bill would not be 
equitable or workable as in some areas 
of our country it would be nearly impos- 
sible to be in compliance with that man- 
datory clause. 

I am reintroducing the bill and I have 
been assured by those in control that 
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everything would be done wherever at all 
possible to see that the intent of the law 
be carried out. This legislation, Mr. 
Speaker, will probably require realine- 
ments of routes but when this is done, I 
feel certain that practically all will have 
rural mail service to their property, and 
it will cost our Federal Government only 
a small amount. After all, Mr. Speaker, 
we are all citizens and we are entitled to 
equitable service and treatment regard- 
less of where we live. 

JANUARY 30, 1956—M’GREGOR SUPPORTS GASO- 

LINE REFUND TO FARMERS 

Mr. Speaker, I am most happy to add 
my support and vote to H. R. 8780, which 
relieves farmers from excise taxes in 
the case of gasoline and special fuels 
used on the farm for farming purposes. 
I was most happy when President Eisen- 
hower, in his state-of-the-Union mes- 
sage, insisted that the Congress pass this 
legislation immediately and bring some 
semblance of relief to the farmers. 

I sincerely hope that the Agriculture 
Committee will start hearings immedi- 
ately on the other portions of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations to give relief to 
agriculture groups. I hope that the 
committee will forget politics and recog- 
nize that the farmers need immediate 
help. I feel certain that this Congress 
is in accord with most of the President’s 
recommendations to give immediate re- 
lief to the agriculture people. 

MAKING SURPLUS FOODS AVAILABLE TO WESTERN 
EUROPE——-FEBRUARY 22, 1956 


Mr. Speaker, I am most happy to see 
that President Eisenhower is making 
our surplus food available to western 
Europe, which has suffered from bliz- 
zards and floods in one of the worst win- 
ters in 20 or 30 years. I am particularly 
pleased with his statement, and I quote: 

The United States stands ready to make 
surpluses of agricultural commodities, which 
we have in abundance, available for relieving 
the distress of the people in these areas. 


Mr. ‘Speaker, to me this is a great 
humanitarian deed, and I am one who 
has always felt that it was ridiculous for 
us to have surplus food when people in 
other parts of the world are hungry. I 
congratulate the President on his imme- 
diate action to relieve the distressed. 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES—-MAY 29, 1956 


Mr. Speaker, on January 17, 1956, I in- 
troduced H. R. 8549, a bill to prohibit 
the use of real property owned by the 
United States for the production of agri- 
cultural commodities which are to be 
disposed of by sale. It seems ridiculous 
to me that we have had a policy of rent- 
ing farmland that is owned by our Fed- 
eral Government to people who, in 
turn, produce the very crops that are in 
surplus. 

The Federal Government had been fol- 
lowing a policy of buying this property, 
constructing the needed projects and 
then leasing thousands of acres, in many 
instances, back to the previous owner 
who puts the land into production of 
crops we now consider surplus and for 
which we are now paying the farmers 
for not growing. To me this is a silly 
procedure. After many conferences with 
the Defense Department, a decision was 
reached whereby this program could be 
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put on a sound and logical basis simply 
by a Presidential directive. I am happy 
to advise the President made a public 
release, and I quote from that release: 

The President today by memorandum re- 
quested the heads of all executive depart- 
ments and agencies to place in effect specified 
policies designed to limit the leasing of fed- 
erally owned farmlands for the production 
of price-supported crops in surplus supply. 
The President’s action was taken to make 
the leasing of farmlands owned by the Fed- 
eral Government consistent with the admin- 
istration’s program to reduce price-depress- 
ing surpluses and to bring agricultural pro- 
duction into line with markets. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to quote 
from the President’s Executive Memo- 
randum to all executive departments and 
agencies: 

1. Except as provided in paragraphs 2 and 
4 hereof, leases of farmlands made by the 
Federal Government on or after the effective 
date of this memorandum shall prohibit the 
cultivation of price-supported crops in sur- 
plus supply. 

2. In the case of acquisition of farmlands 
by the Federal Government on or after the 
effective date of this memorandum, if price- 
supported crops in surplus supply are grow- 
ing on such lands at the time of acquisition, 
the harvesting of such crops may be per- 
mitted. 


This directive, Mr. Speaker, by the 
President establishes a policy that is in 
accord with the administration’s pro- 
gram to reduce depressing surpluses and 
would bring agricultural production into 
line with market demands. I am highly 
pleased that this policy, that has been 
adopted, will accomplish the objective 
of the bill I introduced, H. R. 8549, and 
will assure fair and equitable treatment 
to the farmers that are leasing Govern- 
ment-owned real property for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

HIGHWAY BILL, 1956, FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS, 
AND REA ° 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privi- 
lege to be a member of the Public Works 
Committee ever since I came to Con- 
gress. These years of service on that 
committee has placed me as _ senior 
minority member of the Subcommittee 
of Roads, which position carries with it 
possible additional responsibilities, as 
well as privileges. As senior member of 
the Subcommittee of Roads it was my 
duty to assume my proportionate share 
of responsibility for the highway legis- 
lation recently passed by this Congress, 
H. R. 10660. The records will show that 
I was especially active and took the ini- 
tiative in provisions that will give addi- 
tional Federal assistance to the farm- 
to-market roads. This legislation gives 
permission to the State highway depart- 
ment and local authorities to use Fed- 
eral funds on county and township 
roads. The specifications covering these 
roads can be drawn by local county engi- 
neers, with the approval of the highway 
department, and need only to meet the 
requirements of the local communities. 
This means that Federal highway funds 
can be used on farm-to-market roads 
without rigid adherence to Federal spec- 
ifications which often in the past, be- 
cause of the exhorbitant cost, have pre- 
vented the construction of needed roads 
in many sections of rural areas, 
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The record will also show, Mr. Speaker, 
that I was very active in having a pro- 
vision included in the new highway bill 
which grants permission to use Federal 
funds to pay for the cost of relocating 
both public and private utility facilities 
necessitated by construction of highway 
projects. This means that all utilities, 
including either storm sewers or sani- 
tary sewers in a village or city, or tele- 
phone poles and facilities, including 
REA, which have to be moved due to the 
relocation of a roadway, will have pro- 
portionate share of that cost borne by 
the Federal Government. This certainly 
will mean a great saving to the REA 
users and small telephone companies 
which, in the past, have been forced to 
bear the cost of all relocations when 
compelled to do so by new road aline- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, the new highway bill has 
many fine provisions which, in my opin- 
ion, will give us a better system of high- 
ways, both on farm-to-markei, primary, 
urban and interstate. It is cheaper to 
drive a car or a truck over a good road 
than it is over a bad one. We had ap- 
proximately 38,000 highway fatalities 
last year and about 110,000 highway ac- 
cidents. Let us hope and pray that this 
vast expenditure of money that we are 
putting into highways will make our 
travel more pleasant, less expensive, and 
without accident. 

Mr. Speaker, it certainly is my hope 
that my constituents will keep me ad- 
vised of their opinions and interests be- 
cause only by this contact am I, as their 
Congressman, able to know their views 
and express them by my actions and 
votes on the floor of Congress. Their 
suggestions are always welcome. 





Technical Assistance: Instrument of | 
National Policy 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the World Alliance Newsletter 
published an extract of a speech that I 
made at the Conference on University 
Contracts Abroad sponsored by Ameri- 
can Council of Education, and under 
leave to extend my remarks I include my 
statement as follows: 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: INSTRUMENT OF { 

NATIONAL POLICY 
(By Brooks Hays) 

Many of the independent nations of the 
world cherish their independence, but do 
not fully appreciate the nature of the East- 
West conflict. Most of them, I am sure, 
would recognize in case of armed aggression 
that they do have a stake in the issue that 
divides the Communist and the free world. 

Without neglecting the importance of a 
strong military defense, we must share our 
productiveness with the less favored peoples 
of the world. Even if we were not think- 
ing in terms of global strategy against com- 
munism, we should be busy convincing the 
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“neutral” third of the world’s population 
that we are gravely concerned with assist- 
ance programs that are only remotely related 
to our own narrow national interests. This 
involves our ideals. It involves the philos- 
ophy upon which we have built our Nation. 


UNITED STATES POLITICS AND WORLD PROGRAMS 


There are political implications in these 
world programs. The businessman fears 
that the cost may be too much, although the 
U. N. proper, with all organizational activ- 
ities, takes only 8 cents per year from the 
United States taxpayer, and when we add 
the activities of the specialized agencies, the 
total cost is still only 67 cents per United 
States citizen per year. Some of our people 
fear’ that energies are diverted that could 
be used at home. It is difficult to establish 
that in promoting world progress we promote 
our own self-interest. But it is true, and 
we must try to be convincing on that point. 
There are also considerations outside the 
appeal of our national self-interest. Under- 
neath the surface of mental skepticism is a 
potential nobility in the heart of the Ameri- 
can voter, and he has springs of generosity 
and intelligence that can be channeled in 
constructive directions. 

U. N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Some of the most interesting things that 
were talked over in United Nations meetings 
this year concerned the U. N. technical as- 
sistance programs. One of the expanded 
technical assistance program’s functions is 
to coordinate the work of such specialized 
agencies as the World Health Organization, 
tie U. N. Children’s Fund, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, and the Inter- 
national Postal Union. These multilateral 
operations are extremely important for the 
underdeveloped countries. Multilateral pro- 
grams spread the burden, and other nations 
are eager to assume some of the respon- 
sibilities for them. 

Every person recovering from a dread dis- 
ease through miracle drugs feels grateful to 
find that some of them were discovered in 
foreign laboratories. The farmers who are 
aware of the benefits of research abroad, and 
of the help in their fight against crop dis- 
eases, feel a new sense of internationalism. 
The interdependence of our modern world is, 
of course, something that I do not need to 
labor. But perhaps we talk too much of 
what we have done for other people and too 
little of our debt to them. We should im- 
press our own people with the fact of inter- 
dependence, and certainly we should avoid 
every appearance of trying to impose our 
own culture on other peoples. 

There is an impression among those who 
have not probed deeply the question of polit- 
ical sentiment that we should retreat from 
responsibilities for leadership in education 
and health and material progress through- 
out the world. While we cannot read the 
Russians’ minds or appraise their decisions, 
it is evident that they are transferring some 
of their energies away from the military into 
the economic and propaganda fields. We 
must not let them out-run us. We must 
be in there fighting for the kind of bold, 
effective technical assistance program that 


convinces the people of the world that we~ 


are concerned about living standards, and 
that the people of the United States want to 
share our incredible productivity with them. 
If we move into blighted areas and neglected 
places with imagination and leadership, we 
will win in this global struggle with the Com- 
munists, and nothing can obstruct us. I fear 
that if we follow a pinch-penny policy for 
technical assistance and foreign aid, we may 
lose this race to those who believe alto- 
gether differently about man, about human 
society, and about the processes of govern- 
ment by which order and justice are sought. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC IS FOR TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

We are making headway. The technical 

assistance program is being accepted, and I 
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think it is because of the fine admixture of 
practical values with our historic ideal of 
service. Every poll I have seen supports this. 
Only 6 percent of the college-educated peo- 
ple are opposed; 94 percent are for it. The 
percentage in favor goes down 4a little, ac- 
cording to the polls, if specific sums are 
mentioned. They always look too big, what- 
ever the figure, but the principle is embedded 
in the thinking of the American people, and 
even in the group of the lowest educational 
level—the grammar school level—50 percent 
know about technical assistance and are gen- 
erally for it. 

The technical assistance program should 
not be greatly affected by changes in the 
administration or control of Congress. We 
must have the total resources of both par- 
ties to prevail in this great human service. 
There is too much suffering abroad, and 
there are too many expectations of us, to 
leave unutilized our tremendous moral and 
intellectual resources. 





Address of Dr. Ezequiel Padilla of Mexico 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, the for- 
mer Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mex- 
ico, delivered a most interesting and 
thought-provoking address at a lunch- 
eon of the Pan American Society of the 
United States, which was given in honor 
of the Latin American consular corps 
in New York City. 

Dr. Padilla is without a doubt one of 
the leading statesmen of the Western 
Hemisphere and one of the greatest 
friends of the United States. He served 
as Foreign Minister of Mexico during 
the World War II period and was one 
of our most ardent supporters and de- 
fenders. During those trying years, and 
also in subsequent years, he has urged 
strong collaboration and cooperation 
between the 21 American Republics to 
form a solid and cohesive front of the 
American nations. 

Prior to becoming Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Padilla served three times as a 
Congressman, twice as a Senator, then 
was Attorney General, Secretary of Edu- 
cation, and later Ambassador. He has 
always shown complete dedication to the 
principles of freedom and constitutional 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Padilla’s address is 
entitled “One Single Continental Des- 
tiny.” Iam pleased to insert it into the 
RecorpD and commend it to the atten- 
tion of all my colleagues: 

ONE SINGLE CONTINENTAL DESTINY 
(By Ezequiel Padilla) 

Mr. President of the Pan American Society 
of the United States, ladies, and gentlemen, 
my presence in this splendid hall makes me 
think how correct the observation is that 
an orator would not cross the street to listen 
to a speech but that he would cross a con- 
tinent to deliver one. 

Exactly 14 years ago on this very spot, 
when I was Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
my country, I delivered a speech on Pan- 
American Solidarity. Mr. Hasler, who was 
then president of this society, was kind 
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enough to enable me to listen across a great 
distance to the first babblings of one of my 
sons who had recently been born in Mexico 
City. And yet, what the child said to me has 
remained an impenetrable mystery to me, 
I felt myself carried away by emotion, be- 
cause that weak little voice made me think 
of the moral grandeur of the undertaking 
which the free countries were carrying out 
in order to leave behind for our children, 
after that era of catastrophes, a world of 
security and of justice. 

On that day in April 1942, we were all 
moved by the grave war news. Nevertheless, 
there were neither worries nor doubts in 
our hearts; our thoughts were filled with con- 
fidence in the final victory. In our America, 
the spectacle was magnificent; from New 
York’s Fifth Avenue to the humblest villages 
of South America could be seen our 21 flags 
interwoven, forming the rainbow of con- 
tinental solidarity. Of course we were in 
danger, but at the Rio de Janeiro Conference 
our nations had sealed one sole destiny and 
had dictated wise measures for defense. It 
was the romantic year of American frater- 
nity. We all felt proud of defending a com- 
mon cause with bravery. 


Fourteen years have passed and the hopes 
for the permanent peace of the world have 
been frustrated. The threats which sur- 
round our America today are much more 
serious. And yet, the means of collective 
defense, and above all the conviction that we 
are manning the same ship lack the force 
and the decision of that time? Why? Our 
continent has been protected by extraor- 
dinary privileges: we have lived far from the 
zones of disaster. Thanks in great part to 
the formidable forces of this American Na- 
tion, our skies, our territories, our seas have 
not suffered from the horrible days of the 
war. Our peoples, unharmed, grew and 
prospered while other regions of the earth 
were covered with desolation and ruins. Was 
it not natural then that the men of America 
should have purified their devotion for the 
redeeming doctrine which, in this era of 
anguish, has kept us safe within the confines 
of fraternity and peace? What then is the 
cause for the crisis which has unquestion- 
ably begun to undermine the cordial union 
of our poeples these last 10 years? There 
are two fundamental causes: one is the im- 
mense Soviet propaganda; the other the eco- 
nomic anarchy in which our continent lives. 

It is very frequently said that the fright- 
ful powers of destruction of atomic weapons 
have made a new war impossible. Without 
accepting this conclusion which is not sup- 
ported by the tragic history of man—but 
which fits admirably into Communist doc- 
trine and tactics, which is why the Soviets 
have unleashed their fabulous peace propa- 
ganda—the evident result is that this strug- 
gle for the domination of the World has been 
removed from the field of armed war to the 
field of peaceful conquest. This strategy 
grows more spectacular every day. And it is 
here, in the field of peaceful conquest, that 
communism seeks to fulfill Lenin’s prophecy 
that, once the peoples of Europe and Asia 
are conquered, America will fall like a ripe 
fruit. In this peaceful conquest, Soviet 
propaganda is a formidable weapon. 
Through it, the Soviet Union, invaded and in 
flames in 1942, has transformed itself into 
the Communist empire of 1956, with a bil- 
lion ‘slaves. And propaganda is not only an 
ideological w r, as is often said: it is a war 
of subversion of penetration, of sabotage 
which, without .'ring a gun, undermines the 
strength of a nr ion until it crushes it. For 
this end, Russ.a spends $3 billion per year 
on propaganda, while the United States, to 
combat it, has a budget of 3 percent of that 
sum. The prodigious feats of Communist 
propaganda are too well known to attempt 
to enumerate them. Its work in Europe and 
in Asia is inscribed in the tragic contem- 
porary history of nations once sovereign and 
now reduced to slavery. Its mission in 
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America is the same as unfolded in all parts 
of the world: infiltrate, subvert institutions, 
open the doors to the enemy in order to sur- 
render the fate of our people to police ter- 
ror and to a philosophy without Goa and 
without liberties. It is imperative, then, 
to organize a more effective continental de- 
fense. Not only are the laboratories of the 
United Stats and of England working but 
the Russian’s behind the Iron Curtain as 
well, in territories that lack time limitations 
for work and whose laborers do not declare 
themselves on strike. Each day, nuclear 
weapons are more manageable and the fifth 
column with its bacteriological armaments 
can constitute a combination that would sig- 
nify the possibility for a fatal blow of de- 
struction, 

I have referred to operations which con- 
spire against security. But there is another 
activity intensely directed against the eco- 
nomic integration of the continent. The 
defense against this propaganda which tries 
to profit by the dislocation of our markets 
in order to spread distrust and create pro- 
found animosities, accusing .the United 
States of exploiting our Latin American 
countries, is not only a job of vigilance, of 
repression or of ideological programs; above 
all it must be a job of construction. 

Permit me to recall the time when my 
fllustrious friend, Mr. Sumner Welles, pre- 
sented me to President Roosevelt in 1942. 
After the introductory words he said: “I 
wish that you would listen to the pan-Amer- 
ican ideas of Mexico, represented by Dr. 
Padilla.” Then I unfolded before President 
Roosevelt the ideas which I had expounded 
at the Rio de Janeiro Conference in the 
name of my country: The construction of 
a continent as a harmonious whole, not 
with the aim of establishing national or 
international privileges, but of building the 
well-being of the American masses, affirming 
at the same time the dignity of the free 
spirit. 

History teaches us that those generations 
that live through the decisive hours of the 
great changes in the destiny of mankind do 
not have an immediate realization of the 
presence of a new epoch; I believe that is 
the case of our modern times. Not everyone 
is aware that we are already in the new 
atomic era; that is to say, in the greatest 
revolution in history. The technological 
forces which man has conquered already 
have the capacity of creating abundance. 
And the grave danger into which we may fall 
is to reason with yesterday’s ideas about 
the problems of today’s revolution. Today's 
peoples, unlike those of yesterday, are aware 
that their liberation is already within the 
reach of man. Some entrust its realization 
in the midst of liberties to the paths of 
democracy, to free enterprise; but others, 
influenced by Soviet propaganda, feel that it 
is surer and more rapid to achieve this lib- 
eration by means of what they call the sys- 
tem of compulsory economy, submitting 
themselves to the terror of totalitarian tyr- 
anny, that is to say, sacrificing present gen- 
erations to attain through forced marches 
the well-being of future generations. Time 
does not allow me to analyze this imposture; 
but that is the thesis of Communist China 
in the Orient; that is the thesis of com- 
munism in the whole world. In any case, 
the impatience of peoples rent by privations 
and misery demands a solution. In our 
America the solution is to reach an accord 
between all our peoples in order to use the 
new creative powers of human well-being, 
conquering the great valleys and the great 
rivers, the riches of the oceans and be- 
neath the earth, the application of nuclear 
power and the use of the space of the 
continent to create an American civilization 
which will be an advance view of what 
humanity dreams and hopes. 

The statesmen of the United States de- 
clare rightly that the first bastion of defense 
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is a healthy and vigorous economy. This 
principle ought to be extended to all of 
America. ‘The fabulous prosperity of the 
United States lacks persuasive force before 
the heart-rending poverty of Latin America. 
Let us bear in mind that our enemy is not 
communism, since our peoples believe in 
liberty. The Orient, it is often repeated, 
supports tyranny because it has known no 
other form of government throughout the 
ages; but this is not the case of our America. 
Among us, all the nations have free consii- 
tutions, and even in the darkest hours of 
dictatorships—where they existed—the peo- 
ple fought for the conquest of its liberties. 
This gathering can hardly imagine what it 
costs to dream and fight for liberty in the 
midst of dictatorships. For another thing, 
all of America is profoundly religious and 
therefore rejects a system which, like com- 
munism, denies men the right of worship- 
ping God in their conscience. For this rea- 
son, not even doctrines of third positions 
or of neutrality have made any impression 
in our America, because they are considered 
morally cowardly and abject forms of desert- 
ing the fortress of duty. No. Communism 
is not the enemy; the enemy is economic 
anarchy in which our American peoples 
struggle. Cotton, sugar, some metals, cof- 
fee, wool, and other fundamental products 
for the well-being of the Latin American 
masses constitute present problems which, 
instead of bringing our peoples together, 
separate them. We should not accept the 
bankruptcy of intelligence and the tech- 
nique of our governments for not finding 
in inter-American commerce channels of se- 
curity in production, prices of primary ma- 
terials and manufactured products. It is 
comforting to observe in our governments 
the resurgence and the preoccupation with 
the authentic operation of the Pan-Amer- 
ican doctrine. To abandon these grave real- 
ities to anarchy can expose us—in this era 
when the markets of the world are in dispute, 
and when Russia openly tries to capture 
the Latin American markets—to suffer a 
worldwide economic defeat as dangerous as 
a military defeat. It must not be forgotten 
that Latin America is the principal pur- 
chaser from the United States, that it has 
a rapidly increasing population of 150 mil- 
lion inhabitants, and that it possesses a 
great number of strategic materials for the 
hours of danger. We must create a powerful 
inter-American market. But how can we 
obtain it if our nations do not unite to 
deliberate and resolve the multiple problems 
which arise in an undertaking of such great 
magnitude? The creation of a climate pro- 
pitious to foreign investments, the setting 
aside of zones exclusively for national in- 
vestments; the reply to a growing, active 
youth with legitimate ambitions which 
wants financing for the projects of its eco- 
nomic undertakings and wants thus to be 
able to maintain its independent homes, an 
inter-American bank which frees it from 
the usury that frustrates all its hopes; the 
financing and construction of tens of mil- 
lions of lodgings for men who live in hovels 
unworthy of human dignity; hundreds of 
thousands of kilometers of modern highways 
and new conveyances; the application of the 
formidable conquest of science and of nu- 
clear energy which is already unfolding the 
magic of its force; in other words, all the 
marvelous power of modern men and even 
the unsuspected technological powers which 
are to come, urgently demand a continental 
economic convention which should deal with 
plans for the creation of prosperity for the 
Americas. There is certainly a school of 
thought in our Latin America which dreams 
of anarchy self-sufficiency; but it is sterile 
arrogance, contrary to the true interests of 
the people, to think with the meager sav- 
ings of our incipient Latin American pro- 
duction we can erect the gigantic creation 
of the new forces of the world. 

In our Latin America, cooperation among 
the governments is enormously important 
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in order to materialize these redeeming pro- 
grams. In other matters they must assume 
the construction of undertakings which pri- 
vate enterprise cannot carry out. Besides 
the joint planning of a Pan-American econ- 
omy, which must be made under the sign 
of free enterprise, initiative and generous 
action by the governments is also needed. 

The philosophy of profit and of free en- 
terprise—as my friend Spruille Braden has 
demonstrated so eloquently in a recent 
speech—has been the constructive force of 
the economic greatness of the United States. 
Until now, no economic system has been in- 
vented which guarantees prosperity while at 
the same time guaranteeing human liberties; 
but this philosophy of competition and profit 
cannot by itself have the same result as an 
international system. This has also been 
understood by the United States which has 
spent fantastic sums throughout the world— 
tens of billions of dollars—without any profit 
motive. Why, when it is a question of or- 
ganizing a continental economy, could the 
cold calculations of speculation and of profit 
not be overcome? Friendship and solidarity 
have their roots in the human heart. 

The 18th century was the Age of Reason; 
the 19th century was the Age of National 
Selfishness; the present century is the Age 
of Human Emotion. A few months ago the 
Tampico region was struck by tremendous 
floods; the United States quickly sent boats, 
helicopters, food, medicine and the most val- 
uable of its contributions, a team of men 
who, in those anguished hours, showed not 
only goodwill in their behavior, but also de- 
votion and heroism. The change which took 
place in our Mexican souls in those days of 
nobility of deeds and of true solidarity, is 
incalculable and indelible. Its influence can 
be noticed in the cordiality of the recent 
meeting of our Presidents Eisenhower and 
Ruiz Cortines. Nocold and calculated diplo- 
matic step has ever achieved such profound 
results. 

Allow me to terminate by recalling this 
beautiful sentence from Lincoln: “If you 
wish to convert men to your cause, persuade 
them that you are their true friend.” 





Soviet Airpower 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
the attention of my colleagues to an ex- 
cellent article in the New York Times of 
today. This article is written by Mr. 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor of 
the Times. 

Mr. Baldwin has properly analyzed the 
disadvantages accruing to the United 
States from the visit of General Twining 
and other Air Force officers to Russia. 

Nothing will come of these visits except 
a great and more powerful propaganda 
weapon for the Russians to use against 
the United States. This is a fact that the 
administration does not seem to recog- 
nize. 

I hope that every Member of the House 
will read this article, which is as follows: 
Sovrer AIRPOWER: I—A ReEporT oF UNITED 

STATES OFFICERS’ FINDINGS DURING VISIT 

TO Moscow AERIAL SHOW 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Moscow, July 1—The United States dele- 

gation to last Sunday’s Soviet Aviation Day 
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was en route home today with only slightly 
more technical knowledge about the Soviet 
Air Force than it had when it arrived. Most 
of the facilities shown to the Americans rep- 
resented, in the words of one officer, 
“seventh-grade stuff.” 

But the visits of 28 foreign air force dele- 
gations to the Soviet Union were deliberately 
used by the Communists as the basis for a 
forum to preach peaceful coexistence and 
disarmament. 

The political and psychological importance 
of the visits, in the Soviet Union, in the 
United States and in the rest of the world, 
particularly in the neutral nations, in West- 
ern Europe and in the Communist satellites, 
was certain to be major. 

The Communists have emphasized the 
“comradeship” between Russian and United 
States airmen, and photos showing Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, who headed the United 
States delegation, clinking glasses with the 
Russians are being widely distributed. 

The voice of the United States Air Force 
Chief of Staff, recorded on tape, has been 
broadcast repeatedly over the Moscow radio 
and it is evident that this Communist capi- 
tal of the world is doing all it can to foster 
the impression of a tete-a-tete between 
United States and Soviet leaders. 


SOVIET MIGHT WAS STRESSED 


The visits, of course, cannot be fully evalu- 
ated yet, but it is possible the Russians have 
left the impression they wished to implant 
despite the paucity of technical information 
they released. In a nutshell this impression 
might be described as: “We are too strong 
to be licked; therefore you have got to get 
along with us.” 

Moscow also wants for its air force leaders 
reciprocal return invitations from the coun- 
tries it invited here. Former Foreign Min- 
ister Vyacheslav M. Molotov said so in so 
many words to Gen. Paul Bailly, Chief of 
Staff of the French Air Force, who leaves here 
tomorrow. 

But there are some obvious risks and dan- 
gers to communism, particularly in the sat- 
ellites, in permitting such contacts as that 
represented by General Twining’s visit. 
Freedom is a heady wine, and even a slight 
easing of internal restrictions and resumed 
contacts with the West might encourage a 
greater degree of independence in the satel- 
lites. At least that is the clear hope of the 
West. 

UNITED STATES SUPERIORITY IS CITED 


It was clear that, like many other experts 
who came to the Soviet Union, members of 
the United States delegation were confused 
by the contrasts and contradictions they en- 
countered on every hand. The Americans 
were divided in their technical evaluations. 
Some stressed it would be dangerous to draw 
any conclusions on the basis of what we 
have seen. But there probably were three 
salient and overwhelming impressions: 

1. The United States is still clearly superior 
to the Soviet Union in airpower today. 

2. The rate of the Soviet developmental 
progress in airpower since World War II, and 
particularly since 1947 when the Soviet Union 
purchased 55 Rolls-Royce jet engines from 
the British, has been very rapid. 

United States research and development 
funds, along with the military budget, were 
severely curtailed from the end of the war 
until the start of the Korean war, and the 
Nation is still paying today for the failure 
in those years to exploit all possible research 
leads. The rate of development of the two 
powers, in other words, will be an index to 
who will win the airpower race tomorrow. 

3. Research and development and tech- 
nical education must be stressed in the 
United States at all costs. Strong operating 
forces must be maintained, of course, for 
United States strength has been, and will 
be, a primary deterrent to aggression. It may 
be responsible for the present trend toward 
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“sweetness and light” in Soviet tactics. But 
it would be a mistake to put too much money 
into the production of the big B-52 long- 
range jet bombers, which cost about $8 mil- 
lion each, since overstressing these planes 


_might force a curtailment in research funds. 


In any case, in a few years the B-52 may be 
technically obsolescent. 
OLD TRANSPORTS STILL USED 


In addition to these general impressions, 
other conclusions that appear valid to this 
correspondent have been drawn here by other 
foreign observers. 

All the foreign visitors were impressed 
by the contrasts and contradictions in Soviet 
airpower—the most modern right alongside 
the most obsolescent. The IL-12 and IL-14 
twin-engine, propeller-driven transports 
with speeds of less than 200 miles an hour, 
and with a passenger capacity of 18 to 24, 
still are the mainstays of the Soviet airlines 
and of military air transportation. 

The IL-14 still is being built in quantity 
despite the development of the TU-104 twin- 
jet transport. There do not appear to be any 
radar ground-control approach systems to 
guide planes to Soviet airfields in low visi- 
bility. Many Soviet pilots do not appear to 
be trained in instrument fiying. There do 
not appear to be any rocket mountings on 
Soviet all-weather fighters although all 
United States air-defense fighters now are 
equipped with rockets or missiles instead of 
guns. 

INCONSISTENCIES ARE NOTED 

The Russians say they have air-refueling 
systems, but no evidence of them ever has 
been seen, except an unidentified protuber- 
ance on the nose of a twin-jet medium 
bomber. Soviet pilots at the field at the 
Monino Air Force Academy visited by Gen- 
eral Twining yesterday said they were re- 
quired to fly a minimum of 300 hours an- 
nually compared with the 100-hour mini- 
mum required of United States Air Force 
pilots to maintain their flight pay. Yet it is 
not believed that the Russians have enough 
aviation fuel to permit such requirements. 

There are many other apparent deficiencies 
and. inconsistencies. On the other hand 
there is the undeniable fact that the Rus- 
sians have some good new jet bombers and 
fighters and they know how to fiy them. 

Another salient conclusion that can be 
drawn from even a brief look at Soviet air 
power is that the Soviet Union has profited 
greatly from the United States, Germany, 
and Britain. Many silhouettes of Soviet air- 
craft closely resemble United States planes 
and General Twining remarked yesterday 
upon the exact “Chinese copy” of the four- 
engine, propeller-driven B-29 bomber he saw 
at a Soviet airfield. The B-29, manufactured 
in the Soviet Union as the TU-4, is a World 
War II bomber with a range of about 2,606 
miles and a speed of about 300 miles an hour. 
It is obsolescent now except for special tasks, 
but the Russians have hundreds of them 
that they use for training and other jobs, 


A CAPACITY FOR COPYING 


The moral is that they have a capacity 
as copyists and an ability to adapt and 
modify to their needs the best developments 
of other nations. In addition, they have ex- 
cellent designers of their own. 

Another obvious fact about Soviet avia- 
tion is that the Soviet Union’s military 
education system is emphasizing a thorough 
blend of theory and practice. The schools 
inspected by General Twining appear to com- 
bine many features of United States technical 
or training schools, with classroom and lab- 
oratory instruction of the college or uni- 
versity type. The equipment is modern and 
the courses are long and complete. 

The Soviet Union is strong in the air. 
But it probably is not so strong as it would 
like to make the world think, and defi- 
nitely not so strong as some press reports 
would seem to indicate. Some observers, 
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for instance, do not believe the Soviet Union 
has as many heavy jet bombers as past re- 
ports have indicated; no more than 12 to 15 
Bisons have been seen at any one time, 





Protest in } land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial in the New 
York Times of Saturday, June 30, 1956, 
which discusses the recent uprising of 
the steel workers in Poznan, Poland, 
against their Communist rulers: 

PROTEST IN POLAND 


The long and honorable history of Poland 
has many chapters that tell of brave resis- 
tance to oppression and struggle for freedom. 
Now a new chapter has been added to that 
history by the steel workers of Poznan. They 
have defied the Communist dictatorship to 
demand bread and freedom. The answer 
they received was the same brutal one given 
to the East German workers in 1953, to the 
Soviet slave laborers who demanded freedom 
after Beria’s purge and to the people of Tiflis 
last March. The answer was bullets from 
the guns and tanks of the Communist sol- 
diers and police. Thirty-eight dead and 270 
wounded are the grim statistics admitted 
even by the Warsaw regime. 

The first barrage of Communist bullets 
stripped off the mask from those who claim 
that the Communists represent and rule for 
the working class. It was the proletarians 
of Poznan who took to the streets to voice 
their demands and it was the proletarians 
whose lives were taken by the bullets. There 
are no “capitalists” in Poland today. The 
Polish Government’s talk of imperialist 
agents is simply nonsense, a device to justify 
its brutal policy. The facts could not be 
plainer. As we of the free world speak out 
in protest and sorrow, we have the right to 
demand that all who claim to have humanity 
and sympathy for the oppressed speak out 
with us. Will the Communists outside the 
Iron Curtain speak out against the latest 
crime of those who succeed Stalin? 

Reports from Poznan indicate that the 
workers who tried to voice their grievances 
there were misled by the supposed new at- 
mosphere in Poland. They thought that now, 
when past crimes are being admitted, they 
could freely exercise the basic rights of peti- 
tion and of public assembly. The dead and 
wounded testify eloquently to the error of 
those expectations. Rights which our work- 
ers regard as elementary are still forbidden 
in the Communist workers’ paradise. 

For the moment the unrest in Poznan has 
been drowned in blood. But it would be a 
mistake to think that the basic causes of 
these events have been removed, or that there 
is no likelihood of repetition elsewhere in 
the Communist world. Ever since World War 
II the vital interests of the workers under 
Communist rule have been sacrificed to the 
pitiless drive to build up military power. In- 
stead of bread and decent housing the work- 
ers have been offered displays of the military 
might their sacrifices made possible. But one 
cannot eat guns or live in a tank, and the 
workers want to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor just as do workers everywhere. 

The Poznan events demonstrate the moral 
and political bankruptcy of Polish commu- 
nism in two ways. First, when the workers’ 
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original peaceful demonstration was turned 
to anger, it was against the Polish United 
Workers (Communist) Party and the Polish 
secret police that their wrath was turned. 
These are our enemies, the workers said 
in effect. Thus an initial act of economic 
protest was turned into a political demon- 
stration of the highest significance. Second, 
the Polish Government had no better answer 
to the workers than bullets and tanks. Could 
there be a clearer demonstration of bank- 
ruptcy by any government? 

In a democratic country this could well 
bring down the government in power. But 
Poland is a dictatorship and its Communist 
rulers have no intention of being dethroned. 
Yet they cannot escape their responsibility 
before the Polish people. The police and sol- 
diers fired at the workers in Poznan. Will 
they do so again if similar events erupt else- 
where? Already we have reports that some 
of the police and army men in Poznan showed 
sympathy for the demonstrators. As the full 
implication of these events sinks in, will not 
the sympathy of the Polish people for the 
victims rise higher, and will not the de- 
mands for an accounting rise until ulti- 
mately it becomes unanswerable? 

The Polish Government claims that it 
recognizes that economic conditions are bad 
and that it is trying to do something to im- 
prove them. It has said that before with 
imperceptible results. It still accepts 
Khrushchevy’s thesis that heavy industry 
must have higher priority than consumer 
goods and the standard of living. The Poz- 
nan demonstrations may force new conces- 
sions. But the workers’ demands for free- 
dom and the fury at the Communists and 
the Communist secret police show that the 
steel workers of Poznan recognize the funda- 
mental truth that freedom and Communist 
dictatorship are incompatible. That is the 
lesson of Poland. 





Japan and United States Textiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a copy of a letter which appears 
in the letters-to-the-editor section of the. 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
today, July 2, 1956. 

This letter, which was written by Mr. 
O. R. Strackbein, of Washington, D. C., 
is the latest in a series of the letters to 
the editor on the present conditions of 
the American textile industry, due to rap- 
idly increasing imports from Japan. 

It is my understanding that the figures 
which are quoted in the letter which fol- 
lows are taken from Government sources, 
carefully documented and accurate. 

This letter clearly shows the adverse 
effects which these rapidly increasing 
imports are having upon the American 
textile industry: 

JAPAN AND UNITED STATES TEXTILES 

In your issue of June 16, Mr. Nelson A. 
Stitt replied to Mr. W. Ray Bell, president of 
the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, whose letter appeared on a pre- 


vious day. 
Mr. Stitt chides Mr. Bell for using the year 
1947 as his anchorage for measuring the trend 
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of cotton textile exports. Actually Mr. Bell 
did not have to use 1947, a record year, to 
establish the downward trend. 

However, after drawing so fine a bead in 
challenging Mr. Bell, Mr. Stitt turns around 
and uses “the more realistic prewar period of 
1936-38” as his own base for measuring the 
trend of such exports. Why not go back to 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers? 

The present economy of the United States 
is of an entirely different order from our 
prewar economy. Why then try to hitch the 
textile, or any other industry to such an ob- 
solete standard? 

The textile industry is an important in- 
dustry. It employs over a million workers; 
and in this respect outranks the great auto- 
mobile industry. Yet everyone is aware of 
the importance of the automobile industry 
to our economy. When the industry sickens 
suffering spreads rapidly to other industries. 
Concern is expressed far and wide. 

Now, I would not have the cotton-textile 
industry attain the barometric and psycho- 
logical position of the automobile industry. 
One such is enough. The fact is, however, 
that the cotton industry as a whole, from the 
raw fiber to.the product of the spindles, is 
badly beset; and that bodes ill for the whole 
southeastern section of the country and for 
a great part of New England. 

The trade-agreements program has long 
been advertised as a prime disposer of our 
farm surplus products. That was avowedly 
one of its key virtues; and, of course, raw 
cotton stood No. 1 among such exports. Let 
us see what has happened. 

In 1931-35, that is, at the beginning of 
the trade-agreements program, the average 
annual exports of our raw cotton (excluding 
linters) were 7,244,000 bales. Even this was 
well below the 1926-30 figure. In 1954 these 
exports had fallen to 4,321,000 bales and in 
1955 nose-dived to 2,590,000 bales. What a 
proud GATT record. 

Now, says Mr. Stitt as have others, im- 
ports of textiles from Japan are only a very 
small percentage of our total market even 
though they do amount to more than 150 
million square yards. Presumably that is a 
healthy condition. Reducing the imports to 
an over-all average is like saying that a 
flood in one area of the country if spread 
over the whole country would have 
amounted only to a drizzle. 

Mr. Stitt says Japan has imposed an ex- 
port limitation on herself. She will export 
only so much cotton goods to us. In 1952 
Japan placed a limitation of 12,000 tons on 
the exports of frozen tuna to the United 
States. That was after a bill proposing a 
tariff of three cents a pound on such tuna 
had passed the House. Later the Senate de- 
feated the bill. Today that self-imposed 
limitation is over 50,000 tons. 

Yet the State Department finds such self- 
imposed export quotas acceptable. 

Mr. Stitt calls attention to Japan’s greater 
purchase from us than the other way around. 
We sell more raw cotton to Japan than is 
contained in the-textiles she sends us. On 
that theory we should insist that Brazil buy 
as much coffee from us as we do from her. 
Actually, Japan is buying less raw cotton 
from us than prewar and yet has become 
the world’s No. 1 textile exporter while we 
are fourth. 

The proper remédy for this import situa- 
tion would be import quotas imposed by us 
rather than self-imposed bans controlled by 
Japan. The import quotas could be made 
sufficiently liberal to assure Japan a gen- 
erous share of our market but we should 
hold the controls in our own hands. Other- 
wise uncertaintly would undermine their 
value. 

O. R. STRACKBEIN, 

WASHINGTON. 
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Micronesians Gaining Under United States 
Direction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, so often 
we hear criticism of various activities 
and decisions of the Interior Department 
which are, for the most part, inspired 
by partisan pplitical purposes. 

It is therefore most gratifying and re- 
freshing to note an article in the New 
York Daily News of July 1 which draws 
attention to the splendid performance of 
the Department in the administration 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. 

This article, authored by Peter Wall- 
enberg, points up significant social and 
political progress which has taken place 
in this remote island area and I com- 
mend it to the Members of the House: 
MICRONESIANS GAINING UNDER UNITED STATES 

DIRECTION 


(By Peter Wallenberg) 


More social and political progress has been 
made in the Pacific Island Trust Territory 
during the few years of American adminis- 
tration than in the almost 50 years of Ger- 
man and Japanese rule, a Micronesian edu<- 
cator said yesterday. 

Alfonso Oiterong, 32, superintendent of 
schools in the Palau district of the Caroline 
Islands, came here as a special representative 
of the islanders to the U. N. Trusteeship 
Council which is discussing United States 
administration of the U. N. trust territory. 

Oiterong who speaks English and Japanese 
fluently, is well qualified to talk about 
Micronesia. Born in the Palaus, he gradu- 
ated from the secondary school there and 
was given teacher training in Japan, where 
he spent 3 years. When the United States oc- 
cupied the Palaus during World War II he was 
singled out for further training and ultimate- 
ly attended the University of Hawaii before 
taking up his job as school superintendent. 


GREAT PROGRESS 


Under United States administration— 
since 1947—he said, “education in the trust 
territory as a whole has been unbelievably 
progressive.” 

The people, he said, have become so in- 
terested in education that they now build 
schools and pay teachers’ salaries out of lo- 
cally collected taxes. The three R's are 
taught both in English and Micronesian. 
Vocational studies, citizenship, health, and 
sanitation are particularly stressed, Oiterong 
said. 

SLOW MOVEMENT 

“We, the people in the trust territory,” he 
asserted, “owe a great deal of respect and 
appreciation to the United States Govern- 
ment and the U. N. for the student scholar- 
ships and fellowships that are granted every 
year.” Elementary education is mandatory 
for all Micronesian children between the 
ages of 8 and 16. 

Political progress, he said, must be slow 
because the islands were never a political 
entity. Some 2,000 islands in 72 clusters 
containing only 525 square miles of land, are 
spread out over more than 1 million square 
miles of ocean. Only 64,000 Micronesians 
inhabit this vast area comprising the 3 large 
island groups of the Marshalls, the Marianas, 
and the Carolines. 
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The three groups were originally taken 
over by Spain, then sold to Germany. 
Japan took them over during World War I, 
and the United States finally occupied them 
during World War II and now administers 
them under a U.N. trusteeship setup. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


In spite of great difficulties, Oiterong said, 
municipalities of from 100 to 2,000 inhab- 
itants are now under native administra- 
tion. Each has a Micronesian magistrate 
and judge who work with the traditional 
chief. Most districts, taking in a number of 
municipalities, have congresses which legis- 
late on taxes and education. 

The United States administration is 
headed by Acting High Commissioner Del- 
mas H. Nucker, who has had wide experience 
as a Territorial administrator for the United 
States Department of the Interior. 





Statement of National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks on Civil-Service Retire- 
ment Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of the hearings being conducted 
by the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service on the subject of civil- 
service retirement legislation, the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks on 
June 19, 1956, testified in support of 
S. 2875, the bill which passed the Senate 
on April 18, 1956. I believe the federa- 
tion’s statement, which was presented 
by Mr. E. C. Halibeck, its legislative di- 
rector, is of interest to our colleagues. 

Legislation has long been needed to 
correct the inequities and deficiencies in 
our present civil-service retirement sys- 
tem. It is a distressing fact that the 
annuities being paid to retired employees 
average only $1,600 a year. According to 
recent actuarial figures submitted by the 
Civil Service Commission, 29,206 em- 
ployees earn under $2,500. There are 
983,259 employees whose salary is $4,000 
or less. It is no wonder, then, that the 
separation rate of career Government 
employees is so abnormally high, and 
this failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment to meet the progress of industry in 
retirement matters is one of the very 
reasons why it is so difficult to attract 
men and women into the Federal service. 

Ever since the original enactment of 
the civil-service retirement system, in 
1920, it is apparent that the Congress 
intended that the Government should 
share equally in the cost of the program. 
While employees have met their share of 
the cost through regular payroll deduc- 
tions, the Government, in practice, has 
failed to meet its share. For example, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
through deductions from salaries and 
voluntary contributions, employees paid 
into the system $440,284,878.46, while 
the Government’s contribution was only 
$33,678,729.94. The legislative proposals 
now under consideration would, for the 
first time since the enactment of the re- 
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tirement program, provide machinery to 
require both the employer and the em- 
ployee to share equally on a current basis 
the future service costs. There is no 
reason why the deferred compensation 
which ultimately becomes payable in the 
form of retirement benefits should not 
be accounted for as part of the cost of 
continuing Government operations. 

The statement submitted by the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks 
makes a number of worthy recom- 
mendations that should be taken into 
consideration in enacting the many long 
justified and sorely needed liberalized 
and expanded retirement, survivorship, 
and disability benefits in our retirement 
system. Through the legislative propos- 
als now under consideration, the Con- 
gress holds in its hands the future secu- 
rity and living standards of millions of 
Americans who are giving their working 
years to the public service, and it be- 
hooves us to adopt the necessary and 
proper adjustments in the retirement 
system before the Congress adjourns. 

Mr. Hallbeck’s statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF E. C. HALLBECK, LEGISLATIVE 

Drrector, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST 

OFFIceE CLERKS, TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 

on Post OFFICE AND CIvi. SERVICE ON 

PENDING AMENDMENTS TO THE CiIvIL SERV- 

Ick RETIREMENT ACT, JUNE 19, 1956 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in order to identify myself for the 
record, I am E. C. Hallbeck, legislative di- 
rector of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, with offices at 711 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

We are highly pleased and gratified at the 
prompt action this committee is taking on 
the retirement question. It is one of the 
most important questions before the 84th 
Congress. 

A surprisingly large number of bills to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act have 
been introduced and the Senate passed the 
bill S. 2875, which would provide many 
needed improvements in the retirement 
structure, including a new and more logical 
formula for the computation of annuities; 
an improved optional retirement procedure; 
much needed liberalization of the widow 
and dependent benefit features; improved 
disability retirement benefits with a much 
needed minimum benefit provision; a sound 
mandatory retirement feature, and several 
administrative improvements, is in our 
opinion, sound and desirable legislation. I - 
am appearing in support of that measure. 

I am aware that there are bills before this 
committee which, if enacted, would pro- 
vide for joint coverage of postal and Federal 
employees under both social security and 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. The 
theory behind this sort of legislation is that 
since the dependents’ benefits under social 
security are so much more liberal than those 
provided under civil-service retirement, 
that the extension of such social-security 
coverage to postal and Federal employees 
would provide these added benefits without 
appreciable increase in cost. I do not think 
that is true. There is no magic formula in 
social security which makes greater benefits 
possible at a lesser cost. The witimate cost 
of benefits are the same under any system 
and any seeming difference in favor of social 
security results from the fact that social 
security does not at the present time truly 
reflect the costs of these benefits. 

Employees desire a modern retirement 
system, within the framework of the present 
act, which will provide a reasonable annuity 
after 30 years of loyal and faithful service, 
with adequate provisions for the widows and 
dependents of employees or annuitants, as 
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well as protection against the hazards that 
make disability retirement necessary before 
a normal retirement age, at a price which 
the employee can afford to pay. These bene- 
fits can be provided under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, and the bill S. 2875 most 
nearly approaches that objective. 

Because some pay acts define “basic 
salary” to exclude longevity pay and since 
there is no desire to exclude longevity pay 
from “average salary” for purposes of com- 
puting annuities, we suggest an amendment 
to section 1 (e), adding, after the words 
“basic salary” on line 13, the words “in- 
cluding longevity or meritorious pay.” 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act, of- 
ficers of the railroad employee organizations 
are covered for the purposes of that act while 
so engaged. We believe similar consideration 
should be extended to officers of the Federal 
employee organizations and suggest that this 
purpose can be accomplished by amending 
section 3 (c) to add the words, “while serv- 
ing as an officer of an employee organiza- 
tion, or” after the word “or” in line 2, page 9. 
We are particularly pleased with some of the 
optional features of section 6 of S. 2875. 
Certainly this section is a considerable im- 
provement over present law. It will pro- 
vide for what amounts to optional retirement 
after 30 years of service, with a reduction in 
annuity based on the age of the employee. 
Frankly, we take the position that there 
should be no reduction in annuity, regard- 
less of the age of the employee, after he has 
performed 30 years of service. We know that 
there are some who will claim that the cost 
of such @ program would be prohibitive. 
However, experience with optional retire- 
ment to date indicates that only a relatively 
small minority of employees elect to retire 
at an early age unless there is some all- 
compelling reason for such action. The 
principal reason is the health of the em- 
ployee or his family. The number of em- 
ployees who would actually retire at an early 
age is necessarily limited by the laws of 
economics. The man of 50 to 55, for example, 
ordinarily has family responsibilities, such as 
children in school or college, a home only 
partly paid for, and things of that sort, 
which make it virtually impossible for him 
to even think of anything which would have 
the effect of reducing his take-home pay. 
The jobs which people of that age could 
obtain in private industry usually pay a 
wage so low that the combination of that 
wage with an annuity is actually less than 
the employee receives in Government work. 
For that reason, we feel that optional re- 
tirement at an early age would be limited to 
those for whom there was a compelling ne- 
cessity and that the ultimate cost to the 
retirement system would be much less than 
is commonly estimated. 

Section 7 deals with retirements caused 
by disability of the employee. In this field, 
there is a notable need for improvement. 
The provisions of present law, particularly 
in cases where the employee has only lim- 
ited service, are woefully inadequate. By 
providing for a minimum annuity of 40 per- 
cent of average salary in cases of disability 
retirement in section 9 of the Dill, S. 2875 
goes a long way in the right direction. My 
own view is that it would be entirely just 
and equitable to retire an employee on a 
minimum of half pay whenever permanent 
disability makes retirement necessary. 

Section 9 (a) of S. 2875 provides that in 
the computation of annuities, the annuity 
“shall be (1) the larger of (A) one and a half 
percent of the average salary, multiplied 
by so much of the total service as does not 
exceed 5 years, or (B) 1 percent of 
the average salary, plus $25, multiplied by so 
much of the total service as does not exceed 
5 years, plus (2) the larger of (A) 2 per- 
cent of the average salary multiplied by so 
much of the total service as exceeds 5 years, 
or (B) 1 percent of the average salary, 
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plus $25, multiplied by so much of the total 
service as exceeds 5 years: Provided, That 
the annuity shall not exceed 80 percent 
of the average salary: Provided further, That 
the annuity of an employee retiring under 
section 7 shall be at least (1) 40 percent 
of the average salary or (2) the sum obtained 
under this subsection after increasing his 
total service by the period elapsing between 
the date of separation and the date he attains 
the age of 60 years, whichever is the lesser, 
but this proviso shall not increase the an- 
nuity of any survivor.” 

I suggest that it would be completely equit- 
able if the formula for the computation of 
annuities of employees were based on 2'2 per 
centum of the averege salary as defined in 
this bill. Such an amendment would have 
the practical effect of providing the same 
formula for the computation of employees’ 
annuities as that provided for the Members 
of Congress. 

Section 9 (g) of the bill provides for the 
designation by unmarried employees of a 
beneficiary having an insurable interest to 
receive an annuity after the death of an 
annuitant. In order to establish such a joint 
annuity, it is necessary that the employee be 
in good health at time of retirement and that 
he take a 10 percent reduction in annuity, 
plus an additional 5 percent reduction for 
each full 5 years the person designated is 
younger than the retiring employee. 

In most instances that have come to my 
attention, the people who would take ad- 
vantage of this provision are those who have 
dependent parents. That is particularly true 
of women employees. Under the circum- 
stances, it appears to be unjust and inequit- 
able to require an employee to take a reduc- 
tion of 10 percent in order to protect people 
who are older than he and whose normal life 
expectancy is considerably less than that of 
the employee. 

We suggest, therefore, that this section be 
amended to provide that a parent or parents 
may be designated by an unmarried employee 
to receive an annuity after death of an an- 
nuitant under the same conditions as those 
applicable to a wife or husband in section 9 
«f).. 

The survivor benefits provided by section 
10 of S. 2875 are highly desirable. In addition 
to providing a form of automatic coverage for 
the widow of the annuitant, increased bene- 
fits for the surviving widow and children of 
an employee who dies before becoming elig- 
ible for retirement are provided. 

I believe, however, that there is one field 
not covered in the bill as it passed the Senate 
which should be given serious consideration. 
I refer to the case of an unmarried employee 
who is supporting a dependent parent or 
parents. In most instances, I believe the 
social need is as great in such cases as the 
need of surviving widows and children. I 
suggest that the committee consider amend- 
ing section 10 (c) to read as follows: 

“(c) If an employee dies after completing 
at least 5 years of civilian service, or a Mem- 
ber dies after completing at least 5 years of 
Member service, the widow or dependent 
widower of such employee or Member, or 
the dependent parent or parents of such em- 
ployee or Member shall be paid an annuity 
equal to 50 percent of an annuity computed 
as provided in subsections (a) (b), (c), and 
(e) of section 9 as may apply with respect 
to the employee or Member: Provided, That 


' if more than 1 dependent parent survives 


the employee or Member, the total annuity 
to both dependent parents shall not exceed 
the amount of annuity payable to a single 
parent: Provided further, That in the com- 
putation of annuities under this subsection 
such deceased employee or Member shall be 
—— as having not less than 15 years of 

vilian service prior to his or her death. 
The annuity of such widow or dependent 
widower or dependent parent or parents 
shall begin on the first day of the month 
after the employee or Member dies, such 
annuity or any right thereto shall termi- 
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nate upon death or remarriage of the widow 
or widower or dependent parent, or upon the 
widower or dependent parents becoming ca- 
pable of self-support.” 

This amendment in addition to providing 
coverage for dependent parents would also 
provide that the annuity in such cases be 
computed on the basis of at least 15 years 
of civilian service. In view of the fact that 
unmarried employees or Members make the 
same contribution as married employees, I 
think it is only just that some provision 
be made for their dependents just as pro- 
vision is made for the dependents of mar- 
ried employees. 

Section 15 of the bill deals with exemption 
from legal processes. We feel that this sec- 
tion should be amended to provide an ex- 
emption from Federal income taxes in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
exemptions are granted to beneficiaries of 
the Railroad Retirement and Social Security 
Acts. 

One very important feature of the bill is 
the method of financing. In addition to in- 
suring stable contributions on the part of 
the Federal Government, the bill, S. 2875, as 
it passed the Senate, would increase em- 
ployee salary deductions from 6 percent to 
7 percent and I am confident that this in- 
crease will not meet serious objection from 
employees if the improvements to the retire- 
ment structure provided in the bill as it 
passed the Senate are retained. However, if 
the bill is amended so as to eliminate pro- 
visions for 30-year optional retirement or 
to decrease the amount of annuity resulting 
from changes in the formula for computa- 
tion of annuities or if there is any serious 
depreciation in survivorship or dependent 
benefits, I am confident that any increase in 


the employees’ contributions would be vig- 


orously opposed and objected to. 

With the amendments I have suggested, 
we feel that the enactment of S. 2875 would 
be welcomed by employees and that its en- 
actment would make the career service of 
our Federal Government much more de- 
sirable. 

In closing, I want to thank the chairman 
and members of the committee for the time 
and attention being given to this very im- 
portant subject and to express the hope that 
the bill, S. 2875, will be reported to the House 
at an early date and that it will be enacted 
during the current session of the Congress. 

Thank you. 





Need for Federal Responsibility for Relief 
of Migratory Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago a statement was made in this 
House attacking the city of Cleveland 
for violating the civil rights of an Ala- 
bama woman who was offered the al- 
ternative by the juvenile court of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, of either 
placing her adjudged neglected chil- 
dren in a county receiving home where 
they could get food, shelter, and super- 
vision or returning to their home in 
Alabama. The woman in question had 
been adjudged guilty of contributing to 
the neglect of the children and the 


family had a legal residence in Alabama. 


The Alabama welfare agencies had ac- 
knowledged their responsibility for the 
family and had indicated their willing- 
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ness to provide relief upon their return 
to their legal residence. 

The judge in the Ohio court had no 
other alternative for this family for the 
reason that the family was not qualified 
for permanent relief in Ohio because of 
the l-year residence requirement. 

In the attack, upon my city it was 
charged that section 2 of article IV of 
the United States Constitution which 
guarantees the right of every citizen to 
live anywhere in the United States was 
violated. This was certainly not the 
case. The right of any citizen to live 
anywhere in the United States does not 
include the right to receive relief, pen- 
sions, and other privileges for which 
each of the States have established some 
necessary residence requirements. This 
case certainly points up the need for 
some Federal supervision and Federal 
responsibility for the relief of migratory 
families in America. The citizens of one 
State should not be compelled to assume 
the full cost of providing for the relief 
and welfare of migratory citizens who 
enter that State frequently because 
their home State fails to provide ade- 
quately for their welfare. The inter- 
state movement of families in despair 
is a national problem. The tragic fact 
is that this Nation professes more con- 
cern for the problem of the migratory 
bird than it does for the migratory 
family. 

It is incumbent upon Congress to rec- 
ognize the fact that the migration of 
families in America will be a constant 
problem and that those communities 
which are generous to their responsi- 
bility, to the destitute, the homeless, and 
the disabled, should be reimbursed for 
whatever expenditures they make to take 
care of this interstate problem. The mi- 
gration of the destitute and the home- 
less to the more friendly and more gen- 
erous attitude of northern cities should 
in some measure be compensated by the 
Federal Government. In no other way 
can the unquestioned constitutional 
right of every citizen to live anywhere in 
the United States be given meaning. 

The family in question came to Ohio 
because Alabama apparently failed in its 
obligation to care for a needy case. 

The civil rights of this family were not 
violated by Ohio—the State of temporary 
refuge. 

In order to clear the record, I am sub- 
mitting herewith a letter which I have 
today received from Mr. Bernard C. 
Wachtel, president of the Cuyahoga 
County Bar Asscciation, which complete- 
ly describes the case, along with the 
Cleveland Press editorial of Saturday, 
June 23, 1956, entitled “This Effort to 
Smear Ohio Is Absurd and Meaningless,” 
and the editorial of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of Saturday, June 23, 1956, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Martha Winston Case”; also 
a copy of:a letter dated June 15, 1956, 
addressed to the editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer by the Honorable Albert A. 
Woldman, Judge of the Juvenile Court. 
THE CUYAHOGA CouNTY Bar ASSOCIATION, 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 29, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES A. VANIK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VANIK: Our attention 
has been called to the requests of two South- 
ern Congressmen calling for a Federal probe 
of the Martha Winston case which was 
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tried before Judge Albert A. Woldman of the 
juvenile court of Cuyahoga County the early 
part of this month. 

Because we have reason to believe that 
their requests are based upon distorted news- 
paper accounts which erroneously referred 
to the Winston family’s leaving Cleveland 
for their native Alabama as court imposed 
“exile,” the trustees of the Cuyahoga 
County Bar Association feel very strongly 
that any action predicated upon these in- 
correct newspaper accounts constitute an 
unwarranted and unjustified attack upon 
the juvenile court of Cuyahoga County, 
Judge Woldman, the Cuyahoga County Wel- 
fare Division which held the Winston fam- 
ily ineligible for public relief in Ohio, and 
upon the people of greater Cleveland gen- 
erally. 

The trustees of the Cuyahoga County Bar 
Association have caused an investigation to 
be made of the entire matter and have con- 
cluded that there is no basis for criticism in 
the handling of the case. We believe that 
you should be given the facts so that you 
may help set the record straight in Congress 
and uphold both the fine reputation of 
Judge Woldman and this community’s na- 
tionally known position for a fair and in- 
telligent attitude in racial matters. 

We enclose herewith a certified copy of the 
court entries in this case which reflect the 
only authentic account of what actually oc- 
curred. We enclose also copies of editorials 
which appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and the Cleveland Press commenting 
upon this case, and a copy of Judge Wold- 
man’s letter which was published in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on Sunday, June 17, 
1956. 

Our investigation reveals that the matter 
came before Judge Woldman in the Juvenile 
Court on a complaint filed by a representa- 
tive of the Cleveland Board of Education 
charging that the children were neglected 
and that the mother had contributed to 
their neglect; that the evidence before Judge 
Woldman disclosed that the family was des- 
titute and unable to qualify for public relief; 
that the children were neglected and that 
one, a girl 17 years of age, had recently 
given birth to an illegitimate child; that the 
children had not been in school since Feb- 
ruary; that the family lived in a condemned 
house in Area B which was soon to be de- 
molished; that the family had legal resi- 
dence in Alabama where the husband and 
father resided and operated a farm; and 
that the Alabama welfare agencies had ac- 
knowledged their responsibility for the fam- 
ily and had indicated their readiness to 
provide relief upon their return to their legal 
residence. 

The court entries indicate that the chil- 
dren were adjudged neglected and ordered 
placed in a temporary county receiving home 
where they could yet food, shelter and su- 
pervision; and that the mother was ad- 
judged guilty of contributing to their ne- 
glect. However, no disposition had ever 
been made of her case when it was reported 
to the court that she had left with her 
family for Alabama. 

We agree with the conclusion of the Cleve- 
land Press editorial which states, ‘The 
woman in question wasn’t forced to 
leave * * * rather, she left (with traveling 
expenses paid by Cuyahoga County) after 
she was told the alternative was to piace her 
children in foster homes.” 

We also agree with the conclusion of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer editorial which 
states: “Judge Woldman handled the case 
wisely and humanely. He could have sent 
Mrs. Winston to jail for neglecting her chil- 
dren, while committing the children to an 
institution. Instead, he found a way of 
keeping the family together which was what 
the woman wanted.” 

We trust with this information at hand 
you will be able to present the truth of this 
matter to the House of Representatives and 
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thereby remove the erroneous conclusions 
which so unjustifiably reflect to the discredit 
of Judge Woldman and this community. 
Further, we are convinced that the relief 
problem ereated by our citizens who move 
from one State to another in an attempt to 
better their living conditions should receive 
the attention of Congress, to the end that 
the citizens of the United States may, within 
reason, establish themselves in communities 
where they deem it in their best interests 
to do so. 
Thank you for your attention to this 
matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
BerNnarp C. WACHTEL, 
President, Cuyahoga County Bar 
Association, 





[From the Cleveland Press of June 23, 1956] 


Tus Errort To SMeEsR OHIO Is ABSURD AND 
MEANINGLESS 


Efforts of an Alabama judge and a Georgia 
congressman to make the relief troubles of 
a former Cleveland resident a civil rights 
case are ridiculous. 

The woman in question wasn’t forced to 
leave Cleveland, as these men are trying to 
make people believe. 

Rather, she left (with traveling expenses 
paid by Cuyahoga County) after she was 
told the alternative was to place her chil- 
dren in foster homes. 

The family was eligible for relief in Ala- 
bama, but not in Ohio, because the children 
didn’t qualify under residence requirements 
here. So relief officials paid the expenses 
for getting the family home, which is the 
standard way of handling these cases on 
both sides of the Mason-Dixon line. 

It would be well if Ohio’s laws were flexi- 
ble enough so the county could be more 
helpful in cases like this one. 

But unless other States also relaxed their 
laws, or the Federal Government stepped 
in, it would be impossible. 

Easier residence laws would simply en- 
courage prospective relief clients to shop 
around for “easy” States, which would im- 
pose too heavy a burden on States that were 
trying to do the best job. 





[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
June 23, 1956] 


THE MARTHA WINSTON CASE 


The case of Martha Winston and her 7 
children, and 1 grandchild has attracted 
national attention because the news stories 
incorrectly said she had been “exiled’”’ from 
Ohio to her native Alabama. Such was not 
the case. The family was destitute, but not 
eligible for relief under Ohio law because 
Mrs. Winston had not been a resident of the 
State for 1 year. Accordingly, when she was 
brought before juvenile court on a charge 
of neglecting the children, Judge Albert A. 
Woldman gave her a choice of having the 
children committed to a home where they 
would be cared for, or of returning volun- 
tarily to Alabama where the family was 
legally entitled torelief. Mrs. Winston chose 
the latter. 

Now an Alabama judge has gotten into 
the act, in an obvious effort to make it 
appear that a Northern State discriminates 
against Negroes. He has charged that Mrs. 
Winston was deprived of her legal rights by 
being “forcibly sent to Alabama,” and he 
wants an investigation. , 

- . . = » 


It was because of such cases as Mrs. Win- 
ston and her family that the Ohio Legis- 
lature a number of years ago enacted the 
law requiring 1 year’s residence before a 
person became eligible for relief. Before 
that requirement, indigent people were 
coming to Ohio from other States for the 
purpose of drawing relief, which always has 
been dispensed more generously here than 
in some other parts of the country. 
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Judge Woldman handled the case wisely 
and humanely. He could have sent Mrs. 
Winston to jail for neglecting her children, 
while committing the children to an insti- 
tution. Instead, he found a way of keep- 
ing the family together, which was what the 
woman wanted. 

Anyone who tries to make political capi- 
tal out of this case is either ignorant of the 
facts or is deliberately trying to incite racial 
animosity. 

JUNE 15, 1956. 
Ep1iroR, THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: The unfortunate use of the word 
“exile” in describing the action of my court 
in the case of Mrs. Martha Winston, her 
7 children and an l1l-day-old grandchild, 
who voluntarily returned to Alabama where 
they were eligible for relief, is a complete 
distortion of the actual decision. 

A complaint was filed by the Cleveland 
Board of Education charging the mother 
with contributing to the neglect of her 
children because she had kept them out of 
school since February. In addition, it was 
reported to the court that a 17-year-old 
daughter had given birth to an illegitimate 
child 11 days before this hearing; that the 
welfare agencies of Cuyahoga County had 
given the family emergency relief for 3 
months from the children’s arrival from 
Alamaba in October 1955, and had cut off 
all further relief in December because the 
family was not eligible under the Ohio law 
requiring residence of at least 1 year; that 
the family was living in a Cleveland city- 
owned house in area B which had been 
ordered razed, and that the family would 
soon be without shelter; that there was no 
food in the house, no milk for the 1l-day 
infant, and no income whatever; that the 
husband and father of the seven children was 
a legal resident of Alabama, was operating 
a farm there and stood ready to accept the 
return of his family to the farm. (Not 
being divorced from her husband, Mrs. Win- 
son's legal residence and that of the chil- 
dren is the residence of the husband.) That 
the welfare agencies of Alabama had been 
contacted, had acknowledged legal respon- 
sibility for the family and stood ready to 
give them relief on their arrival in Alabama. 

I advised Mrs. Winston I had no right to 
tell her where she should reside and that it 
was her privilege to live wherever she wanted 
to. However, I pointed out to her that since 
she admitted that she could not support her 
family, or get relief in Ohio, or return to 
her legal residence in Alabama where relief 
was forthcoming, I had no alternative but 
to take immediate measures provided by law 
to protect the 11-day infant and the other 
children who were reportedly without food. 

In accordance with the testimony given by 
the school and welfare representatives and 
by our probation officers, I adjudged the 
children to be neglected children, and the 
mother guilty to contributing to their ne- 
giect. The welfare division was instructed 
to give the family immediate temporary re- 
lief; the children were ordered placed in a 
county receiving home where they would be 
given food, shelter, and supervision. 

Despite the fact that the children were 
without food, the mother objected to their 
placement in the receiving home because 
she did not want to be separated from them. 
I told her that the emergency situation left 
only two courses of action: Either the chil- 
dren must go to the receiving home in Cleve- 
land, or she could go back with them to 
Alabama where they were legally entitled to 
relief. I withheld disposing of the mother’s 
case to give her time to make her choice. 

Two days later she decided to return to 
Alabama with her children. In fact, I wés 
in the midst of a series of telephone confer- 
ences with some leaders of the local com- 
munity, including representatives of the 
Urban League, the NAACP and the Call & 
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Post, to ascertain if some private help could 
be obtained for the family, when I was ad- 
vised that Mrs. Winston had decided against 
having her children placed in a receiving 
home and preferred to return with them to 
Alabama. 

The local Travelers’ Aid furnished the fam- 
ily with transportation and food and con- 
tacted the Alabama welfare agency to re- 
ceive them. There was no exile order by the 
court but only a voluntary choice by Mrs. 
Winston to escape a possible sentence for her 
neglect of the children, and to prevent them 
from being placed in a receiving home. No 
court could compel Mrs. Winston to return to 
Alabama had she preferred to remain in 
Cleveland under the above circumstances. 

As chairman of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board of Review of Ohio, I had 
fought for the granting of unemployment 
compensation to workers who moved from 
one State to another for the purpose of find- 
ing employment. I believe nothing should 
be done to hinder American citizens from 
migrating to localities where they might im- 
prove their economic conditions. Today a 
mass migration is going on in our country. 
Families are on the move from one State to 
another. It is inevitable that problems like 
those of the Winston family should arise. 

It is noteworthy that 45 of the 48 States 
have residence restriction like those of Ohio 
against granting relief to persons unable to 
qualify under residence requirements. The 
plight of the Winston family is typical of 
many other cases. The hands of courts and 
relief agencies are tied against granting long 
range help to nonresidents. Involved is a 
broad human problem which transcends the 
borders of any single State. It is a national 
problem. The rights and human dignity 
of unfortunate people will continue to be 
adversely affected until public relief is put 
on a national basis as in the case of relief for 
farmers for many years. Consideration must 
be given to the enactment of Federal legis- 
lation to help families who must migrate 
from one State to another in search of bet- 
ter living conditions. The hands of local 
welfare agencies and courts should not be 
tied so as to prevent granting aid and relief 
in worthy cases. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT A. WOLDMAN, 
Associate Judge, Juvenile Court of 
Cuyahoga County. 





New England Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I read an excellent pamphlet 
entitled “Salute to New England,” pub- 
lished by Pan American Airlines. It is 
a report on the growing ties of New Eng- 
land industry with the markets and re- 
sources of Latin America. Since this di- 
rectly concerns the future of New Eng- 
land industry, and particularly the peo- 
ple of the Naugatuck Valley, whose wel- 
fare is of the utmost concern to me, the 
pamphlet prompts me to make some ur- 
gent remarks. 

As we all know, New England, long 
the center of America’s industrial activ- 
ity, recently found itself confronted with 
serious problems caused by conditions 
beyond its control. Manufacturers and 


laborers had to face ruinous competition 
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from other areas whose labor and power 
were cheaper and where fuel and re- 
sources were more accessible. This was 
particularly true, for example, in our 
great textile industries, where only 1 of 
9 New England workers is now employed, 
compared to 1 of 4 in 1920. 

New England was in trouble. Unem- 
ployment was chilling the lives of many 
of our great one and one-half million 
labor force. Valuable plants active in 
strengthening the national defense were 
cutting down production. 

This is why New England’s great surge 
since the war has been so exciting to me. 
As a result of this surge our industry 
has both a new look and a new direction. 
Its new look is its new industries—plas- 
tics, aircraft, electronics, and nuclear 
power, to name just a few. Native New 
England ingenuity has rechanneled some 
of its great potential into these new fields 
and has nearly succeeded in solving the 
problems caused by cheap southern 
power and labor. 

I do not mean to say by this that New 
England has a completely new look. 
This is not so. Connecticut's great metal 
factories, for example, alone employ over 
300,000 workers, many in the Naugatuck 
Valley. Almost 150,000 more of our great 
labor force earn their livings producing 
such essential materials as furniture and 
paper, and rubber, leather and textile 
goods. All these long-established great 
industries are still the core of Connecti- 
cut’s industrial life, yet the expanding 
new ones, such as nuclear power and 
plastics, have made New England even 
more the heart of American industry. 

Yet even more important than the 
New Look of New England industry is 
its new direction—Latin America. Here 
is a vast land area, startlingly near New 
England, and superbly wealthy in nat- 
ural resources, which is rapidly solving 
our crucial problems of costly domestic 
transportation and lack of native re- 
sources. The two areas are made for 
each other. 

I am proud to say that our manufac- 
turers in New England have been very 
quick to see the potentialities of this 
developing area. More and more, the 
great resources of Latin America— 
cheaply transported to such nearby ports 
as New York, Boston, Bridgeport, and 
New Haven—have been used by New 
England manufacturers in making their 
products. More and more, our finished 
goods are finding their way to the rapidly 
expanding Latin American markets. 
The combination is an unbeatable one. 
For example, already, 40 percent of New 
England investment is in Latin America; 
40.5 percent of its waterborne imports 
are from Latin America. This repre- 
sents more than $200 million worth of 
imports. 

And since more than one-third of New 
England industry depends very heavily 
upon foreign imports, of which 40 per- 
cent are from Latin America, it follows 
that at least 200,000 of New England’s 
working force totaling 1,500,000 people 
depend directly upon these imports for 
their livelihoods. About 450,000 depend 
upon them to a great extent. In our 
Naugatuck Valley this is particularly 
true, since Latin American imports are 
essential to these great factories. 
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Furthermore, Latin America provides 
New England industry with a $400 mil- 
lion export market yearly. This is 6 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total to Latin Amer- 
ica, and 2 percent of the nationwide 
trade to the whole world. 

The most exciting thing about these 
statistics is that they grow by leaps and 
bounds every year. Both New England 
and Latin America are expanding 
quickly, and in expanding, become even 
more closely tied. Latin America’s pop<~ 
ulation is the most rapidly growing in 
the world. Its 175,000,000 people are 
increasing at the rate of 214 percent a 
year. This means that by 2006 there 
will be 500 million people in Latin Amer- 
ica in need of New England’s finished 
goods. Furthermore, as they grow, they 
are becoming much more expert at har- 
vesting their inexhaustible supplies of 
crude petroleum, fibers, hides, foods, and 
all kinds of ores for machinery, machine 
parts, transportation and _ electrical 
equipment, precision instruments, metal 
products, and finished goods of all kinds. 
These, needless to say, are just the raw 
materials New England needs—and they 
can be transported here more cheaply 
than similar materials found anywhere 
else in the: world. The east coast of 
South America, for example, is only 200 
miles farther from Bridgeport than it is 
from Miami. This fact of distance is 
clearly shown when we realize that the 
ties with Latin America are much 
stronger in New England than in the rest 
of the Nation. The more New England 
manufacturers turn to Latin America, 
the better the future of New England in- 
dustry, and I am proud to say that New 
England manufacturers have been the 
first to realize this. 

I want to stress this point with regard 
to the industries in the Naugatuck Val- 
ley. Not only will fine and inexpensive 
raw materials from Latin America make 
it possible for these fine industries to 
compete favorably with any area in the 
world, but Latin America offers un- 
limited possibilities as a market. The 
more we invest in their development, 
the faster this market will grow. Fur- 
thermore, Latin America can be tre- 
mendously beneficial to transportation 
facilities in the valley. Ports such as 
Bridgeport, New Haven and others near- 
by would benefit by concentrating upon 
this trade. Railroads would find their 
business booming even more if they act- 
ed as feeder lines from these ports to 
the factories in the area. And all trans- 
portation facilities, and consumers in 
general, would benefit by the cheaper 
goods produced as a result of less ex- 
pensive raw materials and expansion of 
production. 

So the most important thing of all 
about the New Look and the new direc- 
tion of New England industry is not just 
that there are new industries or that 
they are turned in a new direction. The 
most important thing is that New Eng- 
landers keep up this trend. Ingenuity 
and resourcefulness have keep New Eng- 
land’s place as America’s industrial lead- 
er. The way to stay in the lead is to in- 
crease our ties with Latin America. We 
must invest even more in their unde- 
veloped resources so that they may be- 
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come greater. In the process so will 
New England. 

Pan American Airlines deserves praise 
for its continued keen interest in New 
England industry, especially Connecticut 
industry. This great, forward-looking 
airline has long been a great service to 
businessmen in New England, and its 
continued interest will be a tremen- 
dously important factor in our future. 
A regular and direct Pan American flight 
schedule operating out of Boston, New 
York, Hartford, and other convenient 
cities in the area could do as much for 
our industrial future as any other single 
innovation. Such a service would make 
Latin America much more accessible to 
New England businessmen and investors, 
and thereby increase the economic ties 
with Latin America many times over. 
We of New England thank Pan American 
for its “salute,” and return it with hope 
for the future. 





Western Borders of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, by re- 
quest of the Polish Western Association 
of America, Chicago, Ill., and under 
unanimous consent, .I insert in the 
Recorp the position taken by this asso- 
ciation with reference to the Polish west- 
ern borders. A copy of this article was 
delivered to the German Chancellor, Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, through the German 
Embassy in Washington, earlier this 
month, when he visited here: 

POSITION OF THE POLISH WESTERN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA WITH REFERENCE TO 
PoLisH WESTERN BORDERS 
The Polish Western Association of Amer- 

ica is an organization of men and women 

interested in and largely descended from 

Polish western territories. 

Aim of the Polish Western Association of 
America is to safeguard and strengthen the 
ties binding the western lands restored to 
Poland after the First and Second World 
Wars to the organic parts of Poland, as well 
as to correct misleading information color- 
ing American opinion. 

On the occasion of Chancellor Adenauer’s 
visit to the United States, the association 
takes the liberty of calling attention to the 
fact that these western lands are the cradle 
of the Polish people and nation, and for 
thousands of years were the dwelling place 
of Poles and their Slavonic ancestors. 

A thousand years ago when Poland entered 
upon the stage of recorded history as a law- 
fully ruled state established several hundred 
years earlier, these lands were governed by 
native Polish princes of the Piast family. 
One of them, Mieszko, for the sake of de- 
lineating on record the separateness of Po- 
land from its German neighbors, rejects their 
offer, and, through the instrument of her 
Slavonic brother Czechs, enters the family of 
Western European culture. 

Polish defense of these lands began when 
the Slavs along the Elbe and the western 
shores of the Oder succumbed, overcome, by 
the German forces of annihilation or assimi- 
lation. The only Slavonic people remaining 
within the German realm were the Lausitzer 
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Serbs, who today are demanding their free- 
dom. In their struggle against the eastern 
German margraves, the Poles were repeatedly 
allied with the most illustrious Roman em- 
perors of the German. nation. 

Polish arms, often victorious, permitted 
Polish knights to stake out the Saale River 
as a frontier, and were sufficiently effective to 
prevent the German “Drang nach Osten” 
from succeeding in conquering Polish lands 
in one fell swoop. The process, or the gradual 
tearing away of parts of Poland, took the 
Germans over 800 years. Last of the prin- 
cipal or biggest cities in the West, namely, 
Szezecin (Stettin), Wroclaw (Breslau), and 
Gdansk (Danzig), did not become Prussian 
until the 18th century. 

The population of the western lands, and 
this until after 1945, was predominantly 
Polish. Their attachment to Poland, Polish 
origin and character, was affirmed and en- 
scribed in blood alike in the armed resistance 
to Prussian occupation of Szezeclin (Stettin) 
and Gdansk (Danzig), and in the Polish up- 
risings in the 19th and 20th centuries. They 
further affirmed their ties with their out- 
standing contribution to the spread and de- 
velopment of Polish culture. 

It is unjustly, therefore, that the German 
Government and German public opinion 
alike call this region Eastern Germany. 
They continue to regard this territory as only 
temporarily under Polish administration and 
stubbornly cling to geographic place names, 
Germanized for the most part in the 1900's. 
During the Second World War after Hitler's 
attack on Poland, all remaining semblance 
to their Polish origin was completely eradi- 
cated in thousands of instances. 

During the time they belonged to Ger- 
many, these lands were deficit territories. 
They always ate up a large percent of the 
German national income. Learned men and 
journalists in Germany constantly called at- 
tention to the continuous exodus of Ger- 
mans from these lands. This historic proc- 
ess reached a peak in 1945, when all of the 
German immigrants abandoned the terri- 
tory. Only the native-born—that is the 
Poles—remained on the land. 

Relatively few Germans were displaced, 
and then they were not compelled to do so 
in a later period. 

One and the other, those who abandoned 
and those who departed Poland, were ab- 
sorbed into the German economy. At the 
same time, the young, and so the most pro- 
ductive element does not want to even think 
of returning. German economists empha- 
size that without them the revival of West- 
ern German economy would not be possible. 

Lands restored to Poland were wholly re- 
possessed by the Poles and administered as 
their own. Today the majority of people on 
these lands are Poles, born there; and it is a 
question of only months before the popula- 
tion reaches and exceeds that which existed 
before the war. 

There is only one problem and that is how 
do the Germans picture themselves taking 
over these lands again? There is talk of 
this not only by the man on the street and 
second-rate journalists, but also very fre- 
quently by ministers in Chancellor Aden- 
auer’s government. 

This is nothing else but a hidden menace 
of a new war caused by Germany, inasmuch 
as the Poles will never give up these lands. 

Objective German voices belong to a rare 
few, so it is that the declaration of West 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs Heinrich 
von Brentano was greeted with esteem when 
he declared that renunciation by the Ger- 
man people of questionable border expansion 
cannot be rejected. 

Likewise, a proven friend of the Germans, 
former longtime United States Commis- 
sioner in Germany McCloy, came forth with 
the request that West Germany renounce 
expansion of its borders beyond the Oder 
and the Lausitzer Neisse, and thus pave the 
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way to the unification of Germany. In this, 
he acknowledged the Polish point of view. 
The Polish Western Association of Amer- 
fica, numbering within its ranks Americans 
of Polish ancestry, regards the present 
Polish-German boundary along the Oder and 
Lausitzer Neisse Rivers as historically fair 
and as final. Further, it holds that the rec- 
ognition of this boundary can end a thou- 
sand years of Polish-German border mis- 
understandings. Concurrently, it can mark 
the beginning of a new era of Polish-German 
cooperation, in which both Christian na- 
tions could stand as an effective bulwark 
against the eastern wave of barbarity threat- 
ening western culture and civilization. 
Time and again, Poland performed such 
deeds in history, for example: defending 
Europe on the fields of Liegnitz in 1241, 
lifting the siege of Vienna in 1683, and 
through victory over the Bolsheviks in 1920, 
repelling Soviet imperialism already then 
tending toward the conquest of all Europe. 
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Rock Island (Ill.) Centennial Bridge 


Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
am delighted S. 2091, a bill authorizing 
the reconstruction, enlargement and ex- 
tension of the bridge across the Missis- 
sippi at Rock Island, IIll., passed the 
House today. 

This bill was sponsored by Senator 
DIRKSEN and had previously passed the 
Senate. I introduced a similar bill in 
the House. 

The real purpose of the bill is to re- 
construct, enlarge and extend the ap- 
proaches to such bridge. This con- 
struction does not require any Federal 
appropriation and will not cost the Fed- 
eral Government one dime but will be 
paid for by toll revenue collected from 
those who use the bridge. 

The following statement from the 
House report concisely states the reasons 
why improvements are necessary: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Rock Island bridge was completed in 
1940 and since that time the average daily 
traffic over the bridge has increased from 
4,000 to 12,000 vehicles per day. The bridge 
is a 4-lane roadway and can accommodate 
a large volume of traffic, but it is estimated 
that its present approaches nave only one- 
third to one-fourth the capacity of the 
bridge. Approximately 10 percent of the 
vehicles using the bridge are large trucks 
which are channeled through the business 
areas. 

The metropolitan areas of Rock Island and 
Moline, Ill., Davenport, Iowa, and adjacent 
cities, has a total population of about 
200,000. The area is highly industrialized, 
with an estimated 126 industries with 29,000 
employees on the Illinois side, 179 indus- 
tries with 15,000 employees on the Iowa side, 
and 6,000 employees at the Rock Island 
Arsenal located on an island in the river. 
Being one metropolitan area, the traffic 
across the river produced by this employ- 
ment is extremely heavy on the available 
bridges. 

Approximately eight blocks east of the 
Rock Island bridge is a free Government 
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bridge connecting Rock Island and Daven- 
port by way of the Rock Island Arsenal. 
Practically all of the employees at the arsenal 
travel to and from their homes by motor 
vehicles over the free bridge. The present 
average flow over this bridge is 15,000 to 
18,000 vehicles per day. This traffic is im- 
peded by the opening of the bridge to per- 
mit boats to pass, which averages about 125 
openings monthly. 

Based on present revenue, the Rock Island 
bridge is expected to be toll free in 1959. 
The committee has been advised that city 
authorities believe that refinancing and ex- 
tending the small toll of 10 cents per pas- 
senger vehicle is a practicable, equitable, and 
feasible method of improving the approaches 
to the bridge. They estimate that under 
this procedure the proposed improvements 
will be completely paid for and the bridge 
made toll free by about 1970. 

The committee believes that S. 2091 should 
be enacted so that proper steps can be taken 
to permit the Rock Island bridge to be uti- 
lized to its designed capacity to relieve the 
existing and anticipated traffic conditions. 
The approaches to the bridge appear to be 
the key to the problem, and unless corrected 
to permit a free flow of traffic across the 
river, the economy of the area will be ad- 
versely affected and the movement of high- 
way traffic will be impaired. Adequate ap- 
proaches to the bridge, with attendant im- 
provement of access roads and streets, will 
afford safe and rapid approach to the bridge 
and increase its utility; prevent congestion 
and overfiow of traffic and trucks in the 
downtown city area; and handle the heavy 
increase in traffic expected from the nearby 
terminus of the Illinois toll road East-West 
Highway and the construction of a new 
bridge over Rock River. 

The committee has been informed that 
the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget have offered no objection to the 
enactment of this legislation. 





Resolution Passed by New York Army 
and Navy Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, I include a 
resolution passed at the recent State con- 
vention of the Department of New York 
Army and Navy Union, U.S. A. 

The Army and Navy Union, U. S. A., 
the oldest veteran organization in this 
country, is to be commended for its im- 
portant work in promoting, fostering, 
and encouraging perpetual fraternal 
comradeship. It lists among its mem- 
bers such personalities as Presidents 
William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Harry Truman, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower; Douglas MacArthur, Edward V. 
Rickenbacker, and many other famous 
persons. 

The resolution, which follows, was 
unanimously adopted and expresses the 
appreciation of this fine organization for 
the efforts of Members of Congress who 
have been sympathetic to the problems 
and affairs of our veterans and serv- 
icemen: 


At the 41st annual convention of the De- 
partment of New York Army and Navy Union, 
U.S. A., Troy, N. Y., June 21 to June 23, 1956, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted prais- 
ing and extolling the Congressmen and two 
United States Senators, LEHMAN and IvEs, all 
from the State of New York, who have sym- 
pathetically indicated and demonstrated sin- 
cere effort and activity to veterans and servy- 
icemen, and their families, and to the fam- 
ilies of the men who sacrificed their lives in 
the defense of their country. 

To you New York State Congressmen and 
Senators LEHMAN and IVEs, please accept our 
most humble thanks for your unending and 
thoughtful consideration in enacting vet- 
erans' legislation for the benefit of all who 
served and are serving their country in peace 
and war. Our sincere hope that you will 
continue to serve your country prudently 
and unselfishly. 





Value of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include hereWith an editorial en- 
titled “Foreign Aid Also Improves For- 
eign Relations,’ which appears in the 
June 21, 1956, issue of the Leitchfield 
Gazette, of Leitchfield, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


FOREIGN AID ALSO IMPROVES FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Attempts by the national administration 
to restore cuts made in appropriations for 
foreign aid apparently are in for tough 
sledding created mostly by a line of thought 
which, although not justified by facts, is 
prevalent and not without logic. Objec- 
tions to foreign aid by Congressmen are 
reflections of the objections made by pri- 
vate citizens toward paying tax money to 
foreign countries and people, regardless of 
the purpose. Reports of how Uncle Sam is 
being duped through foreign aid are rife, 
and the most far-feteched rumors find easy 
belief in the minds of those already prej- 
udiced. 

Oddly enough, some of the persons who 
oppose foreign aid also ask why the Rus- 
sians are so successful in their efforts to 
mold thinking in satellite nations, imply- 
ing that this country should use their meth- 
ods. What these critics overlook is that 
the Russians are spending much more to 
force their way of life on subject nations 
than we spend to help keep our allies strong 
and friendly. If we were to adopt the Com- 
munist methods of winning friends the cost 
would be considerably more and the results 
probably less effective. 

Foreign aid represents only a small part 
of our total budget, even through $5 billion 
is an astronomical figure that is too great 
for the average person to comprehend. Cut- 
ting over a billion dollars off what was sup- 
posed to be an adequate amount might make 
sense to harassed Congressmen who are faced 
with a constant barrage of questions about 
the need for foreign aid at all. However, 
weakening this country’s position to assist 
friendly nations could be a bad policy in the 
end. 

The often-heard statement that friends 
who must be bought are useless may be 
countered with the fact that we are not 
buying friends with the money. Friends 
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are made or lost as a result of our actions 
rather than the amount of our aid because 
all the money in the world will not help a 
churlish giver. With so much debate over 
the value of foreign assistance as a policy, 
friendly nations naturally may be led to 
believe that our finances are being used to 
exploit rather than aid them. To avoid the 
likelihood of more than a minority holding 
this view, it would be advisable for all con- 
cerned to decide upon an amount to devote 
to foreign aid and strengthen arguments 
for continuing the aid to counteract claims 
of the poorly informed. 





The Poznan Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s reports indicate that the 3-day 
revolt of workers in Poznan has been 
brutally crushed by the Communist se- 
curity police and armored divisions. 

On the heels of this announcement 
came the reports of the beginning of a 
bloody purge of the people of Poznan 
who rebelled against the unbearable sit- 
uation created by the Communist ag- 
gression, economic exploitation and mis- 
erable living conditions under the Red 
rule. 

Our prayers and deepest sympathy 
are extended to the courageous people of 
Poznan in these days of trial when they 
are exposed to the ruthless revenge of 
the Communist dietatorship which rec- 
ognizes only the force of terror and po- 
lice oppression. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to commend to the 
attention of the membership of this body 
a statement issued by President George 
Meany, of the AFL-CIU, hailing the 
courage of the workers of Poznan and 
assuring them of American labor move- 
ment’s full moral support: 

Yesterday’s uprising of Polish workers in 
Poznan demonstrates to the entire world on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain that the torch 
of freedom lit by the workers in East Berlin 
3 years ago has not been extinguished. 

Once again active leadership in the fight 
against Communist totalitarianism has been 
seized by heroic workers. This uprising is 
not the action of people who have delib- 
erately measured the consequences of their 
acts. It stems from the irrepressible human 
desire for freedom which has burst forth 
in a symbolic chant, “We want bread”. This 
cry will not fall upon deaf ears, because 
workers will recognize it as the echo of the 
demands of free trade unionists everywhere 
for “bread, peace, and freedom”. 

The Polish uprising once again provides 
evidence that the workers of the world are 
united in heart and mind despite different 
governmental regimes. They are united in 
their yearning for freedom and in their de- 
termination to break the chains of Commu- 
nist enslavement. 

We of the AFL-CIO are, indeed, proud of 
this memorable day of July 28, 1956. The 
free workers of America hail the courage 
of the workers of Poland. While we cannot 
extend a helping hand to them in their im- 
prisonment behind the Iron Curtain, we want 
to assure them of our full moral support. 
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At the same time, I also wish to include 
in the Recorp an _ editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal of 
June 30. The editorial aptly points out 
that “no amount of force can extinguish 
love of liberty among those who have ex- 
perienced liberty.” Even though the 
Poznan uprising has been crushed by 
tanks and guns of the Communists, the 
spirit of the Polish people will continue 
to fight for liberty and true independence 
for their nation. 

The editorial follows: 

THE CHILL WIND FROM POZNAN 


The Polish uprising, like the East Berlin 
revolt of June 16, 1953, shows anew that peo- 
ple who have known national independence 
and democratic freedoms will not supinely 
accept Communist tyranny. 

Soldiers may maintain Red control over 
them. Puppets may govern them from 
guarded headquarters. Police may silence 
their unrest. But the moment there is the 
slightest relaxation of force and terror, hatred 
of communism comes into the open and the 
spirit of revolt is in the air. 

Tanks and guns quell uprisings, of course. 
Unarmed men are helpless against modern 
weapons. The day is past when revolutions 
can be made by men with muskets or Paris 
can be taken by a mob armed with scythes 
and pitchforks. 

No amount of force, however, can extin- 
guish love of liberty among those who have 
experienced liberty. It is Communists’ be- 
lief that,.given time, they can sell their doc- 
trine to a people or can insure its perma- 
nence by force. The belief has never proved 
justified outside of Russia, where citizens 
have never known freedom. Even in Russia 
today there seems to be a stirring that trou- 
bles the men in the Kremlin. 

It is in Poland that the world would expect 
the first signs of trouble for the Red op- 
pressor. The Poles have experienced many 
occupations and suffered many repressions. 
They have died in many courageous revolts. 
They do not like Russains; they cherish inde- 
pendence; they are not fooled by puppets in 
their midst. 

The chill wind from Poznan is blowing 
today through the government buildings in 
Warsaw. It must bring sympathetic trem- 
bles of uncertainty and fear in East Berlin, 
Prague, Budapest, Bucharest, and Sofia. Yes; 
even in Moscow. 





Unreasonableness of Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Monday, July 
2, on the unreasonableness of the steel 
industry: 

THE STEEL STRIKE 

Officials on both sides are predicting that, 
now the major steel mills are closed, the 
strike will last for at least a month. If so, 
losses on both sides will be enormous. It is 
said that losses in wages and steel produc- 
tion will run to more than $40 million a day. 
As the mills had planned a reduction in 
output to 80 to 85 percent of capacity during 
the summer months, a short strike might 
not have any serious repercussions on the 
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economy. But prolonged idleness in this 
basic industry could not fail to slow down 
construction and manufacturing over wide 
areas and to spread a havoc of unemploy- 
ment. 

Where the chief responsibility lies is dif- 
ficult todetermine. As in most controversies 
of this kind, fault may be found on both 
sides. The sharpest conflict appears to have 
arisen over the length of the proposed con- 
tract. Because of the vast outlays for plant 
expansion contemplated for the next 3 years, 
the industry sought a 5-year contract so as 
to eliminate the danger of frequent strikes 
and thus increase stability and make it easier 
to attract capital. The union refused to be 
bound for so long a period, although it is 
said to have been willing to negotiate a 3- 
year contract. No satisfactory middle 
ground could be found. Undoubtedly long 
contracts have many advantages, but the 
steel executives now have to ask themselves 
whether the present strike will not inflict 
precisely the sort of damage they sought to 
avoid by demanding a long contract to pre- 
vent strikes. 

One other action that is difficult to explain 
is the industry's rejection of the union’s 
proposal to extend the old contract for 15 
days in the hope of averting a strike. The 
union's condition was that any wage gains 
finally agreed upon be made retroactive to 
the date on which the contract expired. 
That practice is widely followed in labor- 
management negotiations. Certainly it is 
not unreasonable. The unfortunate rejec- 
tion of this offer cannot now be rectified, but 
the steel management can bid strongly for 
a short strike by initiating new negotiations, 
and both sides ought to be formulating new 
offers, for a compromise is the only feasible 
solution of controveries of this sort, whether 
the punishment the parties inflict on one 
another is long or short. 





Criticism of Foreign Aid Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled ““‘Uncle Sam’s Nephews and Nieces 
Grow Critical of Vast Handouts Abroad,” 
which appears in the June 19, 1956, issue 
of the Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


UNcLE SAM’s NEPHEWS AND NIECES Grow 
CRITICAL OF VAST HANDOUTS ABROAD 


Scribblers for the Big Prints and com- 
mentators who generally are found in the 
camp of the give-away boys are shedding a 
lot of tears over the drubbing which has been 
given lately to the President’s foreign aid 
program. 

In Sunday’s papers some of the scribblers 
forecast a break-up of the bipartisan foreign 
policy which has guided our relations with 
the rest of the world for some years, but 
these writers, it seems to us, ignore a simple 
fundamental principle which is behind the 
foreign-aid fund cuts. It is this: 

The American people, who have given 
away to the rest of the world the tremen- 
dous and unbelievable sum of $115,000,000,- 
000, are getting tired of the handouts. 

This attitude on the part of the Great 
American Taxpayer and some of his repre- 
sentatives in Congress should not surprise 
anyone. It seems to us that the American 
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people, to whom tax-paying has grown to be 
a@ critical levy upon income, have simply 
dropped their starry-eyed attitude toward 
the so-called downtrodden or unfortunate 
nations of the world and are beginning to 
count the cost and wonder what our 
$1.15,000,000,000 have produced either in im- 
provement in the lot of downtrodden or in 
good will toward Uncle Sam. 

The good will is desired by the sincere not 
as a matter of building up our national self- 
esteem, but as a means of putting across 
to the rest of the world our peaceful inten- 
tions, our free way of life, and our desire 
for world progress as well as American 
progress. ; 

In this intent of ours, sad to say, we see 
little to indicate that we have scored any- 
thing like reasonable success. We haven't 
bought security with our money, even, a 
project in which we have invested $55 bil- 
lion in foreign aid since World War II ended 
and the present great contest with the Rus- 
sians began. Who will say today that we 
have gained lasting friends by our vast out- 
pouring of good American dollars, or that 
communism has been contained in its orig- 
inal places as a result of our generosity? 


The plain fact is that communism hasn’t 
been contained, and everybody knows it. 
Communism, despite its smiles, is waging 
the same cold but deadly war, and it has 
chalked uv gains in the East and Middle 
East which are startling and menacing in 
their extent. 

Tito, who has received a lot of American 
dollars, is professing anew his love for the 
Russians. Our citizens don't like what is go- 
ing on in Saudi Arabia. They don’t like the 
attitude of Iceland, and they know that our 
big air bases in Morocco are in peril. And 
even the Greeks are turning against us. 

The fact is, a lot of Americans and some 
of their representatives in Washington are 
asking themselves seriously whether we have 
any real friends in the world. This is caus- 
ing them to take a hard look at this whole 
giveaway business. The average citizen 
doesn’t have the slightest idea what $115 
billion is, but he can figure out that it is 
one hundred and fifteen million thousands 
of dollars. And the administration wanted 
to kick up the giveaway, rather than pare it 
down. 

No wonder Congress acted up. Members, 
we feel sure, have been talking with the 
folks back home. 





Air Transport in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Milton W. Arnold, vice president, Air 
Transport Association, from the June, 
1956 issue of Air Force magazine, en- 
titled “Aerial Lifeline in Reserve’’: 

AERIAL LIFELINE IN RESERVE 
(By Milton W. Arnold) 

Come an all-out war, the Government has 
contracted to purchase an airlift package 
from the airline industry. The package is 
called CRAF, Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 


CRAF is made up of a fleet of airliners 
capable of moving men, machines, and ma- 
teriel to the four far corners in a civilian- 
operated airlift, the like of which the world 
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has never known before. Operationally, it 
it a plan worked out jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the operators of our civilian air 
transportation system. 

The plan calls for integrating commercial 
airliners and the know-how of the air trans- 
port industry into the Military-Air Transport 
Service’s aerial supply line whenever it is 
necessary to support an emergency action. 
At the same time, a war air service pattern 
for the remaining civil airliner fleet is being 
worked out, designed to insure essential 
priority air traffic over the 80,000 miles of 
domestic airline routes and the 112,000 miles 
of our international system. 

In short, the CRAF plan calls for taking 
the experience, manpower, and facilities of 
the commercial airlines and using them to 
augment the military airlift capacity 
(MATS), which would be taxed in the early 
stages of another war. 

In the words of Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith, the 
Commander of MATS, who is charged with 
implementing the entire CRAF program, 
“CRAF is a mobilization of civil airlines 
capability. It is not a militarization of the 
airlines.” 

The plan provides for: 

Orderly, yet rapid, transition of the civil 
airlines from normal schedules to contractual 
military support operations. 

Limited modification of selected four- 
engine civil aircraft so that equipment for 
ong-range, over-ocean operation could be 
nstalled quickly. 

Assignment of actual routes and destina- 
tions to the civilian operators so that each 
airline can plan for the routes over which 
its aircraft will be flying. 

Deferment for essential airline-operating 
personnel, as much as possible, from active 
military service. 

Already certain phases of the CRAF pro- 
gram are in motion. There are still many 
things to be worked out, but the basic for- 
mula is off the runway and heading in the 
right direction. If needed, CRAF could be 
put into operation this minute. 

Many of its planes, for example, have been 
tagged by N-number for the job. More than 
80 percent of these planes have been modified 
to provide for a different kind of operation 
than their normal duties require. New 
planes have the necessary modifications built 
in, engineered, as a matter of fact, from their 
blueprint stages. The Lockheed Super G 
Constellations, for example, were designed 
with quick conversion interiors. In a matter 
of hours it cou!d go from a 65-passenger ca- 
pacity to more than 100. 

CRAF planes aren’t “mothballed. It is not 
a standby operation. Thése planes are busy 
day and night flying mail, passengers, air 
express, and freight. They constitute more 
than 45 percent of the civilian air industry’s 
4-engined fleet. CRAF planes every day are 
flying routes which at the moment might 
become vital new war supply lines. 

Likewise, ground personnel, flight crews, 
station facilities, and maintenance opera- 
tions have been keyed to the CRAF plan. 
Rendezvous points, hopping-off points, load- 
ing points, maintenance bases, and other op- 
erational tasks have been assigned specific 
carriers. As rapidly as possible, needed 
equipment and materials for the operation of 
the reserve air fleet are being stockpiled. Al- 
though flight crews have not been classified 
by name, pilots, copilots, flight engineers, 
navigators, and all flight personnel have been 
alerted and know they might be called on 
overnight. 

The CRAF package, incidentally, has an 
estimated value of $400 million in aircraft 
equipment alone—on an initial equipment 
investment basis. To maintain and operate 


such a fleet on a standby basis would cost 
the Government another $300 million an- 
nually. Under CRAF, the cost is much less 
per year. 
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To understand CRAF we have to go back to 
an act of Congress in 1938. This law put the 
adolescent United States air-transport in- 
dustry into long pants. Up to 1938 airline 
operations were in a state of confusion with 


cutthroat competition, a bad case of crash 


fever, and financial instability threatening 
our whole system of airlines. Passage of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 helped a criti- 
cal situation. 

The act gave purpose and mission to the 
airlines under a system of regulated com- 
petition and rigid safety requirements. Its 
ultimate aim was, and is, that the industry 
will become self-sufficient while serving the 
commerce, the postal system, and the na- 
tional defense of the Uinted States. Con- 
gress spelled out definite obligations that the 
air transport industry must perform as a 
defense partner. 

Before it was 3 years old—still in the 
kindergarten of regulated competition under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act—air transport went 
to war. Six months after Pearl Harbor, more 
than half our commercial fleet—193 planes 
out of 359—was either sold outright or leased 
to the Government. One-third of the airline 
personnel, top executives, pilots, radio opera- 
tors, flight superintendents, meteorologists, 
and maitenance crews went into uniform. 
Their know-how formed the nucleus of the 
Air Transport Command (ATC) and the Na- 
val Air Transport Service (NATS), prede- 
cessors of today’s worldwide MATS opera- 
tions. Airline experience pioneered new air 
routes across the top of the world and around 
its hot, equatorial middle. It developed new 
techniques of fliying, navigation, mainte- 
nance, at home and abroad, and helped write 
the bible for a global network of air trans- 
port. 

By war’s end, on Army and Navy errands, 
the airlines had flown the equivalent of 
26,000 times around the world. They flew 
8 billion passenger miles and 850 million ton- 
miles of cargo. They moved anything and 
everything that would fit into a plane’s fuse- 
lage. World War II was the proving ground 
for a whole new concept of logistics. 

It proved, beyond any doubt, the value of 
an air transport industry in being and 
showed how it could be used in time of na- 
tional emergency. 

On the strength of this a number of Gov- 
ernment agencies and the airline industry 
itself began studying how to prepare the 
airlines for a future emergency. 

The big concern was to eliminate the ob- 
vious mistakes of World War II. As some- 
body put it, “Then the airlines weren’t 
drafted—they were atomized.” 

Too many planes were taken away from 
civilian war jobs too quickly. There was no 
worldwide route pattern in the beginning be- 
cause there were only 1 or 2 overocean routes. 
Planes and crews got to places in a hurry, 
only to sit around and sweat out loading, 
maintenance, and uncalled-for operational 
delays. There was no system of air priorities 
worked out until months later. Airline 
know-how was scattered in a thousand di- 
rections before it could be collected to a 
single purpose. 

In any future war, there would be no time 
to get organized. Needed air transport must 
be ready, on the shelf. This was proved in 
Korea. Using civil air transport for the Ko- 
rean airlift was a sample of how ready-made 
and ready-for-action airlift could be used by 
contracting with the carriers. 

This is the crux of the CRAF plan which 
came into being officially in 1951 after many 
discussions and surveys by the Department 
of Defense, Department of Commerce, and 
the civilian air transport industry. The re- 
sult, CRAF, is a many-sided operation, or- 
ganically. It is directed and supervised by 
the MATS Commander acting as an operat- 
ing agency for the Department of Defense. 
Its operational control is under MATS. How- 
ever, it is maintained and operated by the 
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civilian air transport companies, using their 
personnel, planes, facilities, and experience 
on a contract basis. All activities are co- 
ordinated with a civilian agency, the Defense 
Air Transport Administration (DATA), act- 
ing for the Department of Commerce. An- 
other agency to handle necessary air priori- 
ties is being established under jurisdiction 
of the CAB—to implement and run the war 
air service pattern. 

The physical requirements of CRAF are 
continuously changing. Based on 1956 fig- 
ures, however, the CRAF fleet will consist of 
more than 360 four-engined, overseas air- 
craft with a contingency reserve of 35 addi- 
tional aircraft to replace losses. These in- 
clude Douglas DC-4’s and DC-—6’s, Lockheed 
Constellations, Boeing Stratocruisers, and 
the newer and larger DC—7's and Super Con- 
stellations. 

Their airlift capacity has been estimated 
at 566,000 available ton-miles per hour. But 
the figure is being revised upward to around 
797,000 available ton miles per hour on the 
basis of the proposed 1956-57 CRAF program 
that will include more of the bigger and 
faster planes. 

Revised estimates indicate the numerical 
size of the fleet may be increased to at least 
358 planes, but its airlift capacity will go up 
39 percent while the number of planes in- 
creases by only 13 percent. “We are trying to 
keep virtually the same number of coins in 
our emergency fund,” a DATA spokesman 
explained, “but we are putting in quarters 
instead of dimes.” 

Jet transports will eventually again double 
the capacity without substantially increasing 
the number. And CRAF planners are already 
counting on using jets in the reserve fleet. 

It has been estimated that the 1956-57 
fleet could move an infantry division (17,500 
men) across the Atlantic in about 72 hours. 
This, of course, if everything was to be 
thrown into the breach at one time. 

The CRAF planes have also been ear- 
marked for specific pobs. DC-4’s will be used 
for heavy cargo shipments. The other types 
will be used to haul personnel, plus, of course, 
normal cargo hold capacity. 

Modification of the planes for CRAF has 
been in progress for more than 3 years, 
by the airlines under government contract 
at airline maintenance and overhaul bases. 
This program involves installation of neces- 
sary wiring and brackets so that the peace- 
time airliners can accept military equip- 
ment. Such equipment includes new elec- 
tronic systems, navigational aids, and sea- 
rescue gear necessary for over-ocean opera- 
tions. 

Initial pre-D-day modification—brackets 
and wiring—adds about 50 pounds extra 
weight to the airliner. But the equipment 
itself will weigh almost half a ton. The 
fact that the planes are equipped to accept 
the extra black boxes, however, puts the 
reserve fleet that much closer to active read- 
iness. It means planes unequipped to fly 
the ocean today can be fitted to fly any. 
where in 48 hours. 

CRAF is a 2-ocean operation, with an 
Atlantic division and a Pacific division. 
The routes for each division have already 
been designated. In addition to normal air- 
line routes, several auxiliary routes have 
been selected exclusively for CRAF use. 
The airlines responsible for operating their 
planes over all the respective routes have 
their assignments. Likewise various air- 
lines have been assigned as senior lodgers 
for each division—responsible for upkeep of 
CRAF bases which will become maintenance 
and refueling stops and necessary equip- 
ment stockpile centers for the operation. 

Sixteen different airlines have been as- 
signed to the Atlantic division and eight 
other companies have been assigned to the 
Pacific Division. Some operators provide 
services for both areas. Altogether, 24 
different airlines participate in the CRAF 
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program. The majority are scheduled 
airline operators with the remainder 
coming from the nonscheduled and con- 
tract haulers. Each has its specific assign- 
‘ ment. 

American Airlines, Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, Pan American World Airways, and 
Trans World Airlines, for example, are the 
senior lodgers for the Atlantic division. 
They will maintain and supply CRAF re- 
quirements at bases like Idlewild in New 
York: Santa Maria Airport in the Azores; 
Gander Airport, Newfoundland; Wheelus 
Airport in North Africa. Other carriers like 
United Air Lines, Northwest Airlines, and 
Transocean Air Lines will be senior lodgers 
for the Pacific area at places like Honolulu, 
Wake Island, Elmendorf AFB, Alaska, and 
Travis AFB, Calif. 

Equipment and supplies are being stock- 
piled at the various bases around the globe. 
Likewise, stockpiling of the necessary equip- 
nrent for modification of the planes at the 
airlines’ major overhaul bases has also been 
in effect. Under the contract arrangement 
the Government pays for this equipment, the 
stockpiling, the necessary modification work. 
But the civilian operators provide the planes 
and crews and put it to use. 

One of the biggest problems facing CRAP 
today is getting enough personnel. It is 
estimated that it takes about 3.5 crews per 
airplane to keep the fleet operating at maxi- 
mum capacity. That means something like 
1,400 pilots, and a like number each of co- 
pilots, navigators, flight engineers, alone—a 
total of more than 5,000 flight personnel. 

The personnel problems have recently been 
clarified to some extent. All airline pilots, 
other than those serving in a supervisory 
capacity, are definitely earmarked for duty 
with the CRAF program. No longer are 
personnel in this category “counted twice,” 
i. e., they may no longer fill positions as 
mobilization designees within the Air Force 
structure while being counted as a CRAF 
crew member. Several plans are under con- 
sideration to further resolve the draft and 
reserve status of airline personnel other than 
air crew members. 

Suffice it to say, everything possible is 
being done to keep essential personnel of the 
airlines for the CRAF operation in their jobs 
which can give maximum efficiency to the 
program. The whole theory of CRAF is based 
on the principle of utilizing experience and 
know-how to the highest degree. 

The man who would actually trigger CRAF 
is the commander of MATS. But he will not 
set the program into motion without an 
Executive order passed on to him through 
the Department of Defense. 

A full-scale war is the real test. Here’s 
how CRAF would work for the first 48 hours: 

(1) All CRAF planes, wherever they might 
be, would return to or head toward desig- 
nated modification points (the respective 
airline maintenance centers) where neces- 
sary equipment for overseas operation would 
be installed. 

(2) All CRAF crews would be alerted and 
flown to already designated flyaway points. 

(3) Senior lodgers at the various overseas 
bases would be alerted and ready to receive 
the flow of CRAF traffic. 

(4) As soon as the modification program 
Was completed on each aircraft it would be 
flown to designated rendezvous points or as- 
signed to a specific mission. 

Simultaneously the war air service pat- 
tern for the remaining civilian fleet would 
go into effect under a priorities system. 

This is the plan. This is CRAF. It is 
being revised and revitalized every day. How 
well it will work can only be learned when 
and if—God forbid—we ever have to use it. 
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Rebellion Within Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
herewith submitting for the information 
of the Members of Congress a copy of a 
telegram I received from the Indiana 
Department of the Polish American Con- 
gress. The same speaks for itself. 

I am also submitting a copy of the 
letter which I have mailed to the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State. This letter requests that our 
Government immediately instruct our 
representatives to the United Nations 
to resolve that the United Nations Or- 
ganization make a complete investiga- 
tion of the Poznan uprising and all in- 
ternal and governmental conditions 
which incite rebellion on the part of the 
Polish people against communistic 
tyranny. 

The telegram and letter follow: 

JuNE 30, 1956. 
Hon. Ray J. MappENn, 
House of Representatives: 

The Polish American Congress of Indiana 
Department demands your appeal to the 
Department of State to immediately bring 
the Polish uprising at Poznan to the atten- 
tion of the United Nations as a proof that 
Poland is still enslaved under the sharp 
communistic oppression. It is imperative 
that the State Department demand free elec- 
tion in Poland under the international con- 
trol as per the Potsdam Agreement. A clear 
and determined position of the State De- 
partment in the defense of the Polish anti- 
communist heroes must be taken up imme- 
diately. 

PoLisH-AMERICAN CONGRESS 
INDIANA DEPARTMENT, 
ALOIsE M. Wozniak, President. 
THADDEUS WACHEL, Secretary. 
T. S. Kusrak, Director. 
JOSEPH WIEWIORA, 
Public Relations. 
JuLy 2, 1956. 
The Honorable JoHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Enclosed you will find 
telegram which I have this day received 
from officers of the Polish American Con- 
gress, Department of Indiana, in regard to 
the uprising of the Polish citizens at Poz- 
nan. The request set out in the same 
should be given every consideration by our 
Government. The uprisings in Poland as 
well as the rebellion that took place in Ger- 
many 2 years ago, is an added testimonial 
of the unbearable enslavement of all captive 
countries under the Kremlin. 

Judging from the propaganda machinery 
of the Commist tyrants, we can easily imag- 
ine the actions of the Kremlin if similar 
uprisings took place in any of the demo- 
cratic nations of the world. The Commu- 
nists would indeed carry on an endless 
propaganda if these conditions existed in 
any country outside of the Iron Curtain. 
Our Government has already overlooked and 
failed to take advantage of numerous oppor- 
tunities to expose Soviet operation, enslave- 
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ment, and tyranny over captive countries. 
One outstanding example was the failure of 
the State Department to allow the evidence 
and findings of the congressional Katyn 
Forest Massacre Committee to be sent to 
the United Nations. Another mistake was 
the opposition of the State Department to 
the sending of the findings and reports in 
the 83rd Congress of the Committee Inves- 
tigating Communist Aggression. If we are 
to gain the confidence of the people of the 
world who love freedom, we must expose the 
truth about communism. 


I believe that it is the duty of the State 
Department to immediately submit to our 
representatives in the United Nations, a de- 
mand for a complete and exhaustive investi- 
gation of the Poznan uprising, conditions 
and economic enslavement of the Polish peo- 
ple. History reveals that when tyranny and 
slavery exist in any part of the world, it is 
a threat to freedom everywhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray J. MADDEN, 
Member of Congress. 





Hundred Billions and What Do We Get? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial enti- 
tled “Hundred Billions and What Do We 
Get?” which appeared in the June 27 is- 
sue of the Messenger, of Madisonville, 
Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

HunpDrRED BILLIONS AND WHat Do We Ger? 


We in America are slow to learn, or maybe 
never learn, that efforts to maintain honest 
relations with dictators and mass murderers 
of the type of Stalin and Tito have never 
resulted in anything but sorrow and setbacks 
for the people of high ideals and integrity. 
It was ever thus, we thought the other day, 
while reading the first volume of Winston 
Churchill's History of the English Speaking 
Peoples, with its accounts of mass slayers of 
the early days. 

Anyway, there is no more striking example 
of present-day international political stu- 
pidity, based on wishful thinking and 
good intentions, than the events which 
have happened between the great bur- 
den bearer of the world and international 
philanthropist, Uncle Sam, and the schemer 
Tito. It all began when Tito stabbed the 
patriot general, Draja Mihailovich, in the 
back after a phony trial in a phony people’s 
court, and then turned upon and slaughtered 
several thousands of loyal Yugoslavians. 

General Mihailovich, it is remembered, 
had the support of Winston Churchill and 
the government in London, plus the sup- 
port of the United States and of France. 
Also, he was favored by the leaders of 
Greece and Turkey. However, Uncle Sam 
executed what amounted to a tailspin or an 
aboutface, and began pushing good Ameri- 
can dollars into Tito’s lap. 

Now that Tito is in Russia’s lap, it causes 
a lot of people to wonder how we expected 
to gain anything from Tito in the first 
place—Tito who now professes undying love 
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for the Russian people and rulers and undy- 
ing faith in the eventual triumph of com- 
munism over the whole world? 

The man in the street, the guy who pays 
all the bills and furnishes all the soldiers, 
wonders how we can hope to survive, even, 
when we persist in an effort to be the world’s 
biggest big shot, moneywise, while at the 
same time dissipating our own resources in 
a suicidal effort to make our potential en- 
emies stronger and stronger. 

Now that Tito has made it crystal clear 
that he is a true Communist and an ally of 
Russia, the few legislators in Washington 
who saw through the Tito fraud from the 
start and who have opposed aid to him all 
along could, with good reason, cry from the 
Capitol dome “we told you so.” And those 
who rallied to the give-away-American-dol- 
lars cry are bound to wonder how bitter 
crow can be, now that they are given a good 
chance to taste it. 

It is too late to do anything about the 
Tito blunder now, of course, but it certainly 
is not too late to look carefully over our aid 
of the future—especially aid of a military 
nature—lest we repeat, in our dealing with 
other questionable regimes and dictators, our 
great mistakes of the past. 

A hundred and fifteen billions and what 
do we get? Not even secure bases in Iceland, 
it now appears, and not even the friendship 
of the Greeks. 





Liberalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an illumi- 
nating speech delivered by the Honorable 
Adlai E. Stevenson at the town hall lun- 
cheon, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif., on May 31, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY ApDLAI E. STEVENSON 
AT THE TOWN HALL LUNCHEON, BILTMORE 
Horet, Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 31, 1956 


I'd like to talk particularly about the con- 
tinuing, yes, I think the increasing impor- 
tance of what has been of the deepest of 
democracy’s taproots. I mean the idea, the 
concept, the attitude we have called “liberal- 
ism.” Great and proper concern is expressed 
in these political campaigns about conserving 
our natural resources, about developing 
water and air and atomic power. I venture 
the belief that the natural resource we 
should today be most concerned about, the 
source of our most essential and infinite 
power, is a militant, effective and respon- 
sible liberalism. 

What do we mean by “liberalism’’? 

Perhaps you recall that a few years ago 
a national magazine had great fun when it 
posed the question: “What is a liberal?” Its 
letters columns were filled with a rich va- 
riety of answers: Answers from reactionaries 
saying that liberals were people who had 
formed a blood pact with the devil; answers 
from the liberals also, each one choosing his 
own terms of definition. This filled the 
editors with great glee, and they drew the 
conclusion that a modern liberal didn’t know 
who he was, or what he was, and hence was 
a vague, confused and ineffectual zombie 


wandering from point to point in a world 
he never made, and couldn’t run. 

Now I had always thought that variety 
of opinion was supposed to be the great hall- 
mark of the American way—the unafraid and 
unfettered freedom to possess one’s Own po- 
litical thoughts; not dictated by a party line, 
not cast in bronze, not chiseled in marble, 
not demanded from some obergruppenfeuhr- 
er or commissar. But no, this magazine 
seemed to think the variety of voices with 
which liberals spoke made liberalism a mock- 
ery, and that a variety of opinion was some- 
how either funny, or silly. 

If anyone had thought to ask the editors, 
“What is a reactionary?” there would, of 
course, have been no such variety of opinion. 
The voice that answered would have said in 
a hoarse monotone: “See what the boys in 
the back room will have.” 

I have my own feeling about what is a 
liberal in teday’s protean world. I offer them 
to. persuade, not to coerce. If someone else 
has different views, well, we might both be 
right. 

First, he believes in the existence of the 
future, and believes that it can be made a 
good future. If he is my age he may often 
think of the past, and he may think of it 
with affection and nostalgia. But he rejects 
the idea that it was either better or simpler 
than what we face now. In answer to the 
conservative’s classic question, ‘‘Whither are 
we drifting?” the liberal says: “We cannot 
drift, we must go.” Although he respects the 
past, he has no desire to tinker with the 
clock or turn it back. He does not try to 
force it ahead. But he does wind the clock. 

He has never seen from on high any slight- 
est indication that heaven itself wishes to 
return to the good old days—and so he walks 
ahead, in courage and steadfastness, and 
with a minimum of backward glances, into 
the perpetually obscure, the perpetually 
dangerous, the perpetually unknown future. 
No wonder he cannot always tell where he is 
going. In contrast to this, the reactionary 
can always tell you where he has been, so he 
has an air of authority. What he doesn’t 
know is that the political house of his 
fathers, which he perpetually talks about 
but hasn’t seen for 40 years, has now been 
condemned or torn down. 

A second major belief of the liberal today 
is that people are all that is important and 
that all people are equally important, and 
that such ideas as property and corporate 
business are Only means, not ends. 

You will recall that John Locke listed the 
inalienable rights of man as “life, liberty, and 
property,” and he went so far as to state that 
“Government has no other end than the 
preservation of property.” But when the 
Founding Fathers were at their desks draft- 
ing our Constitution they amended LockKe’s 
classical formula to read “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness”; and Jefferson 
wrote that “the care of human life and hap- 
piness is the first and only legitimate object 
of good government.” 

I think of a third element that gives the 
liberal faith, its integrity, and sets it apart. 
It requires no commitment to particular 
conclusions, but it demands of its adherents 
that they bring courage to their convictions. 
I am sure there are liberal Republicans as 
well as liberal Democrats. I am sure that 
true liberals can be in complete disagree- 
ment on any given point, that liberalism is 
a process for approaching answers rather 
than any given set of answers, that it never 
indulges itself the soft luxury of being abso- 
lutely sure the other fellow is wrong, that it 
is marked by tolerance, yes, and that its be- 
setting sin is intolerance of tolerance. 

But I am sure at the same time that the 
effective liberal is essentially characterized 
too by a commitment, something within 
him, which makes his restless and unsatisfied 
unless he can be doing something to advance 
that cause. 
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Woodrow Wilson spoke of a “fighting ardor 
for mankind.” HERBERT LEHMAN was talk- 
ing about the same quality when he spoke 
in Washington last month not just for free- 
dom, but, as he put it, of a “passion for 
full freedom.” There is no connection at all 
between extremism and liberalism. But 
every really effective liberal I know is a dedi- 
cated person—who can be convinced, even 
converted, but who won’t ever admit he’s 
licked and therefore never is. 

I’m sure there’s much more than these 
superficial reflections to the anatomy of 
modern liberalism. But this is enough to 
let us ask now what these elements of the 
liberal faith mean in terms of today’s more 
immediate political issues. 

There is time to touch Only one aspect, 
in this conection, of the infinitely important 
and central manner of the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 

I realize that a great many liberals, like 
a great many others who would disclaim 
this label, hold firmly to the simple belief 
that the heart of a better, wiser foreign 
policy would be simply a new address for 
John Foster Dulles. 

There is, of course, much more to it than 
this. I have said that it is a part of the 
liberal tradition that conviction be coupled 
with courage. I think the most significant 
fact in world affairs today is that the ad- 
ministration of the Nation which should be 
exercising leadership in those affairs is in- 
herently unable to bring courage and con- 
sistency to the support of its convictions. 

Why is this? What lies behind this aim- 
less, erratic drift—which now disturbs every 
thoughful American as much as it has dis- 
turbed America’s allies for years? 

Why, the explanation is simply that this 
administration has failed in its effort to unite 
behind it the two wings of the political party 
upon which it must depend for its support. 
America’s drfit is the inevitable consequence 
of a basic conflict, actual, factual, and 
philosophic, that has divided the Republi- 
can Party probably for half a century, since 
the tariff struggles, and certainly for 35 
years since the League of Nations struggle. 

Even this week perhaps you noticed stories 
about the President's so far unexplained de- 
cision not to put his support politically be- 
hind Republican Senator Wier, of Wiscon- 
sin, who has “based his political future on 
support of the administration’s foreign 
policy.” Why? The stories suggest some 
connection with Vice President Nrxon’s re- 
ports of the unpopularity in the Middle West 
of the foreign aid program—the one policy, 
incidentally, upon which the President has 
appeared to show the greatest determination. 

But this is only this week’s illustration of 
the internal contradictions within the party 
and the administration and the course of the 
past years is strewn with the wreckage of 
the efforts to reconcile the irreconcilable, too 
often at a painful price in allied unity and 
mutual understanding. 

When Mr. Eisenhower appeared on the 
scene in 1952, it was hoped that the isolation- 
ists’ old guard wing of the Republican Party 
could disappear once and for all as a major 
political influence. At the Republican Con- 
vention of 1952, the more modern-minded 
forces behind the General seemed to have 
won a clear victory for control. Yet the old 
guard remained strong in the councils of the 
party. Political realism dictated a com- 
promise and the price of that compromise 
was congressional domination by Senator 
Taft. The international-minded President 
was forced to trim his sails to the obsolete 
foreign policy concepts of the majority lead- 
ers of the Republican Party in Congress. 

The political power of Mr. Taft as majortiy 
leader was great. And before his death, his 
authority was sufficient to pass the mantle 
of party leadership to Senator KNOWLAND, so 
the internal struggle has continued. And 
now, since the President’s illness last Sep- 
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tember, there have been recurring signs that 
their influence is ascending. 

The result is profoundly serious and it 
must be bluntly faced. At this critical junc- 
ture in our history, when the Soviet Union 
is employing its most formidable tactics in 
ideological, economic and political warfare, 
the United States Government remains frozen 
on dead center. There it sits, mired in the 
negative and the uncreative. There it sits, 
incapacitated by internal divisions. There it 
sits, unable to seize the international 
initiative. 

And this inability is due to one single, 
overpowering reason: a positive program ade- 
quate to cope with the new Soviet tactics 
would split the Republican Party wide open. 


Today there is general agreement that 
while security is obviously essential it can be 
achieved without resort to those unfortunate 
extremes. And yet there is all too much 
evidence that the administration cares little 
whether this wound on democracy’s face is 
closed or not. 

I shall not review the “numbers game” and 
all the abuses of the innocent. But just this 
month # member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, a Republican and an ap- 
pointee of the President, has called public at- 
tention to the continuing injustices in the 
Government’s personnel-security program 
and has condemned the political distortion 
by the administration of the actual facts re- 
garding the hiring and dismissal of Govern- 
ment personnel. He has called for the very 
honesty in Government and the regard for 
human values which the President has re- 
peatedly extolled. Yet the newspapers now 
predict that the response will be to get rid of 
board member Cain. 

And the President, when he was asked 
about the most recent case of abuse in the 
name of security, said he was not familiar 
with it because, as he puts it, “they bring 
before me what has been going on, usually 
not in terms of names but in terms of num- 
bers.”” I shall resist the temptation to com- 
ment on that—to you “numbers.” 

I suspect that perhaps one of the most 
serious affronts to the liberal tradition to- 
day is in the suggestion of the Republican 
leadership that we have just about arrived 
at where we want to go as a people, and in 
the almost complete lack of realization— 
certainly of any enthusiasm—about the 
frontiers of human betterment this Nation 
now faces. To really believe in the future 
and to have an ardor for mankind is to be 
driven by the feeling that we are wasting 
precious time as a nation in not doing the 
things which are possible now for the first 
time in our history. 

Why aren’t we fighting cancer and arthi- 
tis and diseases of the heart and the mind 
the way we fight our enemies? 

Why aren't we going after the slums which 
weaken our whole social structure the way 
we go after anything that threatens our 
economy? 

Why aren’t we attacking the problems of 
making atomic energy and these new elec- 
tronic machines the servants of men instead 
of their masters? 

Why aren’t we doing something to develop 
the programs which we need and which we 
will eventually have to have to meet the 
problems of our old age? 

I suggest that the only reason for this 
lassitude is that there is ali too little today, 
in the administration of this Nation’s af- 
fairs, of the ardor for mankind Woodrow 
Wilson spoke of. 

Surely, no one can suppose that even in 
our blessed land we have reached the limits 
of human welfare, or harnessed our abun- 
dance. Nor can we in a world undergoing 
revolutionary change hope to ‘prosper by 
standing still. The most urgent need for 
new thinking springs from the fact that we 
are constantly by our science, our techniques 
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and our inventions, altering out of recogni- 
tion the contours of the human scene. The 
old landmarks are going. We need new 
roadmaps in a world that is, whether we 
like it or not, being remade every day. 

In America today the quantity of goods 
and services available to ordinary families 
has banished, for the great majority, the 
oldest, grimmest specters of human misery. 
The ancient struggle for just food and 
raiment and shelter is about over, in this 
fortunate section of the world at least. 

But free society cannot be content with 
a goal of mere life without want. It has 
always had within it a visionary spark, a 
dream that man, liberated from crushing 
work, aching hunger and constant insecur- 
ity, would discover wider interests and 
nobler aims. If quantity comes first so that 
men may eat, quality comes next so that 
they may not live by bread alone. Free so- 
ciety in the West has brought most of its 
citizens to that great divide. The next 
frontier is the quality, the moral, intellec- 
tual and aesthetic standards of the free way 
of life. 

Of all the challenges faced by our new 
society of leisure, none equals that of edu- 
cation.’ It strikes at the central problem. 
In a community where at last we have time 
to ourselves, and where the social order is 
designed to give us a free range of choice, 
what sort of people do we want to be? 
What aims do we seek to fulfill ourselves, 
what ideals do we set before our children? 
We have come to the point at which, as a 
nation, we are beginning to recognize the 
inadequacy of our physical apparatus of edu- 
cation. Both political parties are agreed 
that, while State authorities shall bear the 
main responsibility for expanding our 
schools, Federal aid can and must supple- 
ment the program. This is a great gain but 
does it touch more than the fringe? The 
great questions of education are not only 
answered in the public mind, they are hardly 
even formulated. | 

Given new and better classrooms and 
lunchrooms and playgrounds—an ample 
educational environment in physical terms— 
what will we teach in the new schools? 
Above all, who and how many can we per- 
suade to do the teaching? We are only on 
the outer margins of educational quality if 
all we can agree on is physical plant. 

In these two great fields—the content of 
education and the recruiting of teachers— 
we urgently need a new sense of direction. 
We have to realize that the kind of tech- 
nological and scientific society that lies 
ahead demands hard early training in the 
grasp of facts and the use of reason. Ac- 
quiring social skills or achieving group ad- 
justment will not give us tomorrow’s mathe- 
maticians and nuclear physicists. The Rus- 
sians are outpacing us in tough basic train- 
ing. We cannot afford to lag. But, unlike 
the Russians, we cannot be content with 
technological skill. Ours is a humane so- 
ciety and the disciplines of science need to 
be balanced by that profound respect for 
human values which can come only from his- 
tory, literature, and thought. 

But nothing can be taught without teach- 
ers. The best in education has always come 
from the ability of great and gifted men and 
women to communicate their love of learn- 
and love of truth. In absolute terms, we 
lack over 150,000 teachers. But in relative 
terms, do we give those who volunteer the 
respect, the status, the opportunity and the 
reward in any measure equal to their vast 
responsibility? What must be said of our 
priorities in a society in which the latest 
movie starlet can earn in a week more than 
a devoted teacher can earn in a year dedi- 
cated to training tomorrow's citizens? 

I see so many new tasks for this free, pow- 
erful, rich society of ours. It seems to me 
we sometimes get so concerned about our 
problems that we miss our opportunities. 
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The shaping of a new society is not the func- 
tion of Government. And yet Government 
is at the same time our only instrument for 
carrying out some of our common purposes, 
for realizing some of our common hopes, for 
reaping, if you will, some of the fruits of our 
abundance in this period of unparalleled 
plenty. And I suggest that it calls for the 
faith of the liberal, a faith in the future, a 
consuming passion for the interests of peo- 
ple, if these opportunities are to be seized. 


I have talked too long and I’m afraid I may 
have imposed upon you. My days recently 
have been very long and very crowded, and 
there has been too little opportunity for 
the thought about my remarks here today 
which would have permitted more precise 
utterance. I can testify to the accuracy of 
a line in Froude’s life of Bunyan to the effect 
that the exercise of perpetual speaking is not 
conducive to the highest thought. 

It is hard, frankly, for a politician to con- 
centrate, in the last week of 4 months’ cam- 
paigning, on a nonpolitical speech. And 
perhaps you will in this connection permit 
me to add one note. I have leaned heavily 
today on a phrase of Woodrow Wilson. Its 
broader frame, which I now quote, is this: 
“You will observe that whenever the Gov- 
ernment loses its ardor for mankind it is 
time to elect a Democratic President. 





Can’t Anyone Tell Us What Our Foreign 
Policy Is? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. _Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Joseph Alsop which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 29, 1956, is most illuminating: 

MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
LETTING THE DUST SETTLE 


WASHINGTON.—The most important single 
fact revealed by a long Middle Eastern jour- 
ney is the simple fact that the United States 
of America has not the shadow, or even the 
beginning of a shadow of a Middle Eastern 
policy. 

The Middle East has considerably greater 
strategic and economic significance than the 
Far East. A Middle Eastern convulsion now 
looms ahead, on the scale of the Far Eastern 
convulsion that began with the loss of China. 


If this Middle Eastern convulsion is not 
averted or controlled, the effects on the West- 
ern Alliance can make the after-effects of 
the Far Eastern convulsion seem downright 
coy. 

But in their dealings with the Middle 
East, the American policymakers are now 
imitating the unfortunate example of Dean 
G. Acheson, in the famous period when he 
was “letting the dust settle” in the Far East. 

To be sure, this administration is always 
very conscious of its public relations. All 
sorts of meaningless activities and purely 
temporary expedients are made to look like 
parts of a larger policy-design, that does not 
in fact exist. 

For example, the Middle Eastern mission 
of U. N. Secretary General Dag Hammer- 
skjold had no visible result whatever except 
the momentary prevention of an actual out- 
break of war between the Arabs and Israel. 
Yet this was grandiosely portrayed as a bril- 
liant triumph of American policy. 
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It was like claiming every successful 
foray of the fire brigade as a triumph for 
the municipal housing program, on the 
ground that even although houses are not 
getting built, at least they are not being 
burned down. 

Meanwhile, the vacuum of American Mid- 
dle Eastern policy approaches the point of 
being ludicrous. We have able diplomatic 
representatives in the area, but when you 
ask them what our policy is, they throw 
up their hands in amusement or despair. 

Almost every American Embassy in the 
Middle East sees the problem utterly dif- 
ferently from all the other embassies, so that 
you wonder if they all belong to the same 
country. The Operations Coordinating 
Board, that mysterious adjunct of the Na- 
tional Security Council, has even sent an 
able young staff member to the Middle East 
to rush about from embassy to embassy in 
order to synthesize viewpoints. But this has 
little visible effect. 

This utter vacuum of American policy can. 
not be ‘too strongly stressed, because it is 
the least understood of the four cardinal 
factors in the ugly and dangerous Middle 
Eastern crisis. The other three factors are: 

First, the rise of Arab nationalism, with 
its threat to all Western positions in the area 
including the oil interests that provide the 
lifeblood of most of the Western Allies. 

Second, the unceasing and increasing 
Arab-Israel tension, with its constant threat 
of renewed fighting. 

Third, the Soviet intrusion in the area, 
which has greatly encouraged the Arab na- 
tionalists both in their anti-Westernism and 
in their determination to wreak vengeance 
upon Israel. 

These three forces are immensely power- 
ful. They have combined to produce a ran- 
cid, rising ferment of a really frightening 
kind. The British, the people most directly 
threatened by this ferment, no longer have 
either the prestige or the power to control it 
effectively. They can talk of moving troops 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, if this is 
needful to safeguard their most important 
oil sources. But this is really about the best 
they can do; and it is a very poor best. 

Therefore, the utter vacuum of American 
policy in the Middle East means that the 
only power, the only influence that might 
be used to pacify and control the situation 
is not being used for any purpose whatever. 
We do not wish to take the risk, or accept the 
commitments, or even make the distasteful 
choices that are essential for a serious Mid- 
dle Eastern policy. So we.are just letting 
things rip. 

They have ripped pretty far already. Ac- 
tion on many fronts, from London to Bag- 
dad and from Moscow to Ryadh, is urgently 
demanded. Much of this action must initi- 
ally take the form of the most secret kind 
of secret diplomacy. 

None but the administration policymakers, 
with their access to all the complex nuances 
of the intelligence, can tell just which policy 
choices are most likely to lessen the Arab- 
Israeli tension and prevent the Arab na- 
tionalists from attempting a final on- 
slaught upon really vital Western interests. 

But in Cairo and in Bagdad, in Damascus 
and Jerusalem, one always heard the same 
weary, desperate, pleading refrain—‘Any 
American policy, even a bad policy, is bet- 
ter than none at all. You must at least try 
to prevent catastrophe, even although you 
cannot be absolutely sure of success.” 

The true criticism of the Truman admin- 
istration’s handling of the rise of Chinese 
communism was not that they did not pre- 
vent the Communist success. No one could 
guarantee the defeat of the Chinese Com- 
munists. The true criticism was that the 
Truman administration did not even try. 
The same can be said of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s dealings with the Middle East- 
ern crisis to date. 
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Resolution Opposing Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F.-JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual convention of the American Le- 
gion held at Miami, Fla., in October 1955, 
adopted a resolution opposing Federal 
aid to education such as is proposed in 
the bill H. R. 7535 now under consider- 
ation by this House of Congress. The 
education of the youth of the United 
States has been a matter of deep in- 
terest and continuous study by the 
American Legion since its organization 
in 1919. The American Legion keeps 
close contact with our public and private 
schools through its 17,000 posts in all 
our 48 States, our Territories and in the 
District of Columbia. No organization 
in America has taken a keener interest 
or is better qualified to speak out on 
this important question than is the 
American Legion and they have spoken 
out in no uncertain terms; here is what 
they say: 

The American Legion is of the opinion that 
sound judgment indicates that the only 
effective solution to our educational short- 
ages is prompt and incisive action by the 
States and the local school districts. 

What are the reasons for the policy stand 
of the American Legion? In summary out- 
line they are set forth as follows: 

1. The respective States have the finan- 
cial capacity to meet their educational re- 
quirements if they wish to do so. 

2. Federal aid is not the way to get good 
schools; under any moderate program of aid, 
the amount going to individual States would 
not be large enough to count effectively. 
And Federal aid in an amount sufficient to 
mitigate the problem significantly could re- 
sult in such undermining of the State and 
local responsibility as to seriously endanger 
the kind of educational system that has 
served us so well since the founding of our 
country. 

3. If substantial financial support is pro- 
vided to local public schools by the Federal 
Government, local community interest and 
responsibility will diminish. 

4. The wealth of the Nation is to be found 
in the States. In most instances, this wealth 
is as available to the States as to the Na- 
tional Government. Generally speaking, all 
taxes come from the same pocket. Sending 
tax dollars to Washington, which are in- 
tended for locai use merely increases over- 
head and administrative costs and adds to 
the size of the Federal bureaucracy. 

5. If a reappraisal of tax values on tax- 
able property in the various communities 
and States is conducted in order to equal- 
ize tax responsibility on all types of prop- 
erty and education given its proper recog- 
nition in the reappraisal, there would be no 
need for Federal aid to general education. 

6. There are serious dangers in creating a 
powerful centralized authority. It could 
lead to attempts at thought control and 
might invite infiltration by the Communist 
conspiracy. 

7. It would seem impossible to have Fed- 
eral aid to general education without the 
minimum of Federal control. Education 
certainly should be left up to the communi- 
ties and the States and not to the Federal 
Government, 
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8. Local and State ability and willingness 
to deal with school problems is impaired by 
injecting a third level of government. The 
task of school administration will become 
even more difficult and complicated. Ad- 
ministrative differences with respect to con- 
trols or agreements as to division of funds 
will make for delays and inequities. 

9. If you have Federal aid to education and 
a minimum of Federal control over this 
Federal aid, then there is great danger that 
the Federal Government will want to pre- 
scribe the curricula, textbooks, and other 
instructional materials. All of this should 
be left up to the community and State. 

10. Federal aid whether by grants-in-aid 
or other forms cannot be provided without 
Congress imposing legal and accounting safe- 
guards or formula or criteria of distribu- 
tion. Some type of control or supervision, 
whether large or small, direct or indirect, is 
an essential ingredient of Federal action. 
The mere fact that Congress could discon- 
tinue the funds in future appropriations is 
@ potent factor fn itself. 

11, History indicates that once Federal ap- 
propriations are made for any purpose the 
tendency is for the affected groups to lobby 
for their continuation and enlargement. 

12. Approximately 12 percent of the school- 
children in the United States are educated in 
private or religious schools. The exclusion 
of these schools raises difficult problems. 
Their inclusion would raise even more diffi- 
cult legal questions and policy issues. 

13. There are about 62,000 separate public 
school districts or systems in the United 
States. If the National Government dealt 
directly with these local school organizations, 
it would seriously conflict with State educa- 
tional responsibility and control. If the 
National Government. dealt with only the 
States, it could not achieve the objectives 
sought by Federal grants or funds without 
imposing important and unwanted condi- 
tions. 

14. The general public already feels that 
Federal taxes are too high. There is great 
pressure for reduction of Federal taxes. Cer- 
tainly sound national policy should require 
that serious consideration should be given 
to the balancing of the Federal budget and 
a planned and consistent reduction of the 
Federal debt before the National Govern- 
ment embarks upon a new and tremendous 
program of Federal expenditures for general 
public education in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

15. The usual purpose of Federal grant-in- 
aid is to stimulate State and local activities. 
There is no need for this in the field of pub- 
lic education since expenditures by States 
and local governments for education are al- 
ready the largest and most expensive of any 
of their activities. 

16. There is no need for Federal leadership 
in setting minimum educational standards. 
These are already well defined and adminis- 
tered. There is a strong desire on all sides 
to avoid Federal control or supervision or 
the imposition of Federal standards or con- 
ditions. There is a widespread feeling that 
any degree of Federal control over education 
would be dangerous. No one has ever enun- 
ciated any practical method of providing 
Federal funds without some scintilla of au- 
thority or administration. 

17. There are other well-defined responsi- 
bilities and activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as national defense, the Post 
Office Department, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, to name but a few 
which require all of the foreseeable Federal 
funds that are likely to be available. 

18. If Federal aid is predicated on the 
determination of necessity of local schoo! dis- 
tricts or systems, who will establish the cri- 
teria of need and formulas of distribution? 
What agency will determine which are needy 


* and who gets what? What weight will be 
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given to the relationship between those dis- 
tricts which have for years taxed themselves 
to the bone to meet their requirements and 
those which have the resources but do not 
choose to impose the local taxes? What 
equalization assistance will be required of 
the respective States before the Federal Gov- 
ernment lends a hand? 

29. Federal funds could place in the hands 
of those in political authority the power to 
transform our whole way of life. The oppor- 
tunity which would be opened up for the 
imposition of requirements as to what would 
be taught is frightening. 

20. The creation of a system of Federal 
educational assistance, nationwide in scope, 
would destroy the traditional role of the 
State and local governments the field of 
educational activity and would represent an 
unnecessary and radical expansion of the 
functions of the National Government be- 
yond anything envisioned by Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the other architects of our Federal 
system. 

21. This is not the kind’ of governmental 
functions which has to be done by the Na- 
tional Government or which it can do best. 
In fact, efficiency, economy, forthrightness, 
cultural experimentation, opportunity for 
differences of approach and educational pio- 
neering and programs will be sacrificed if 
the Congress should embark the National 
Government upon a program of Federal aid 
to education. 

To prevent any confusion or misconcep- 
tions about the extent of the position of the 
American Legion on this subject, it should be 
stated that the policy as set forth herein is 
confined to the matter of across-the-board, 
general Federal financial aid to public edu- 
cation in the primary and secondary schools 
(first grade through high school) and should 
be strictly construed. 





Atomic Roadblock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Bos- 
well (Pa.) News entitled “Atomic Road- 
block.” 

Articles such as this one will go a long 
way toward alerting the American people 
to the impracticability and economic 
danger in some of the proposals regard- 
ing peacetime application of atomic 
energy. Although metropolitan news- 
papers have become accessible to prac- 
tically every town in the Nation through 
the medium of improved transportation 
facilities, and although television has 
now replaced or supplanted the radio in 
most homes in the populated areas, 
rural America looks also to the smalltown 
press for factual and interpretive infor- 
mation on all issues—national and local. 
The printed word of the sincere small- 
time editor remains one of the most ef- 
fective devices for forging individual 
curiosity into public opinion. 

Recognizing as ludicrous the proposed 
reactor program to set up an atomic 
powerplant in practically every area 
where there is a Good Humor truck is 
only to be expected of the smalltown 
editor. He has never been taken in by 
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the profligates who persist in planning 
to invest money that we do not have in 
projects that we do not need. Such ex- 
poses as the Boswell News’ report are 
going to defeat the atomic TVA program. 
My hope is that the intrinsic fallacies of 
the reactor program will be given suffi- 
cient publicity in the coming weeks as to 
forestall any appropriations of this na- 
ture that advocates of the program may 
attempt to force through Congress in the 
closing days of this session. A delay of 
any kind will be beneficial. It will give 
Members of Congress and the general 
public time to make a rational analysis of 
the plans of the atomic bureaucrats, thus 
making the legislation more difficult—if 
not impossible—to get through in ensu- 
ing sessions. 

I am particularly pleased to know that 
publishers in coal areas are taking an 
active part in the crusade to prevent 
the irresponsible crash reactor program 
from going into effect. Those behind the 
reactor program are following the usual 
procedure; that is, first it is recom- 
mended that these reactors be built in 
areas where power generated by nuclear 
materials will not compete with coal- 
fired steam plants. That theory is in 
itself misleading and dishonest. Every 
coal-burning electric power plant in the 
country—regardless of its location—is at 
this very moment capable of generating 
electricity at costs far below the most 
optimistic estimates for atomic plants. 
If, however, the United States Govern- 
ment provides the funds for construction 
of the plants, buys the fuel, and, finally, 
underwrites the risks involved in the 
operation of the plant, then it may be 
possible to produce electricity cheaper 
than it can come through coal. The 
same standard would apply in the heart 
of coal regions. 

The National Coal Association Con- 
vention for 1956 got under way yesterday 
and is continuing through today. One 
of the reasons for the optimism prevail- 
ing at the convention is the expected 
increase in coal demand by electric 
power companies. During hearings of 
the Coal Research Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, witnesses invari- 
ably emphasized the projected rise in 
consumption of coal by the electric utili- 
ties as a premise on which long-range 
plans can be formulated. 

Assuming that the principal dangers 
involved in the operation of an atomic 
power plant can ultimately be minimized 
and the disposal problems settled, Gov- 
ernment-built and subsidized electric 
facilities would be directly responsible 
for the loss of thousands of jobs in the 
coal industry, and among railroaders as 
well. Residents of coal-producing States 
cannot afford to permit such an eventu- 
ality to take place. Now is the time for 
opposition to be made known. The edi- 
tor of the Boswell News is to be con- 
gratulated for his efforts in this direction 
and I hope that an increasing number of 
voices will be heard in this regard. The 
editorial follows: 

ATOMIC ROADBLOCK 

Washington is accustomed to words—espe- 
cially in an election year. But Elmer Lind- 
seth, president of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., has said a few that not 
only make uncommon good sense but con- 
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tain worthwhile news for the American 
people. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy was told by Mr. Lindseth 
that the United States now has 89 atomic 
reactors completed, planned, or applied for, 
compared with 63 for all the other nations of 
the world combined and five times as many 
as Communist Russia. This is atomic lead- 
ership with a capital L. 

Mr. Lindseth was speaking for the Edison 
Electric Institute, the industry's statistical 
authority, in apposition to a bill by Senator 
Gore, of Tennessee, which would put the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the electric 
business by ordering it, against its will, to 
build six large-scale atomic power reactors. 

This atomic TVA program would cost tax- 
payers an estimated $2 billion on top of 
the $10 billion which the Federal Govern- 
ment has either spent or is planning to spend 
on power facilities in competition with 
United States electric companies. The point 
is, there is just no need for Federal spend- 
ing in this field. America already is head 
and shoulders above the rest of the world 
in atomic power progress. Private industry 
is moving forward rapidly with its own pro- 
gram to build nine atomic powerplants. 
The proposed program would do nothing but 
duplicate projects underway, wasting man- 
power, materials, and tax dollars in the 
process. 

With taxes as high as they are today, it 
makes no sense to waste taxpayers’ money 
simply to produce a carbon copy of a job 
already being done by private enterprise 
in cooperation with AEC. We suggest that 
Senator Gore voluntarily remove his road- 
block to progress and let the AEC get on with 
its job. 





Secretary Wilson and the Veterinary Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Sveaker, Secretary 
of Defense Wilson on May 15, 1956, di- 
rected the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force jointly to develop and 
submit for his consideration appropriate 
plans to implement his little personal 
venture to eliminate the Veterinary 
Corps in the armed services. In this re- 
gard, permit me to direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the letter which I 
addressed to Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son on June 18 and the reply thereto, 
forwarded to me on June 29 by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Robert Tripp 
Ross. 

The correspondence follows: 

JuNE 18, 1956. 
The Honorable CHar.es E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Witson: My attention has been 
directed to the memorandum issued by you 
on May 15, 1956, addressed to the Secretaries 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
on the subject of Utilization of Veterinary 
Personnel in the Armed Services. I have 
also read your recent testimony in hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense Appropriations of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. At that time you 
made the following remarks, among others, 
concerning the position of the Veterinary 
Corps in the Army and in the Air Force: 
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“I have a couple of little personal ventures 
where I think ultimately we are going to 
save some money. 


“I think it is about time we eliminated 
the Veterinary Corps in the Army and in the 
Air-Force. I think that is a holdover from 
the old cavalry days. 


“I know they have a nice lobby down here, 
and they are trying to bring themselves up 
with the doctors and dentists, but it is time 
that one is finally washed out although there 
is not a great deal of money left in it. 

. ao a * * 


That is just one of my projects which {fs 
used as an example of how hard it is to get 
people out of the old rut, and to face the 
new. In other words, there are people with 
fixed interests in what is going on and they 
do not want to step up to the new programs.” 


The printed record of the same hearings 
contains a statement classifying the func- 
tions and- responsibilities of the Veterinary 
Corps, which include the inspection of food 
products of animal origin and the sources 
thereof, the investigation and control of dis- 
eases common to man and animals, the care 
and treatment of military animals, and re- 
search and development in chemical and 
biological warfare and in radiation hazards. 


If the above statement presented a proper 
description of the Veterinary Corps, then an 
injustice has been committed in not bring- 
ing these facts to your attention during the 
long period over which you have nursed this 
little personal venture. After reading an 
article that appeared in the May 21, 1956, 
jssue of the New York Times, one wonders 
if there exists on your part a prejudice 
against accepting such facts. Over and above 
all this, I am distressed by the contumelious 
treatment you have shown toward the indi- 
viduals who make up the strength of our 
Veterinary Corps. It is evident that your 
remarks could have a demoralizing effect on 
the vital role which the Veterinary Corps 
performs in protecting the health of our mil- 
itary personnel here and abroad, as well as 
that of American service families scattered 
abroad. 

Mr. Secretary, I am not taking this occa- 
sion to bring a formal expression of my views 
to your attention simply to point up what 
might have been an unhappy choice of words 
or action resulting from a lack of informa- 
tion. What I am interested in, however, is 
the fact that throughout World War II, and 
since then, the health of our troops has been 
peerless—credit therefor going to the Veter- 
inary Corps. In substantiating my position, 
permit me to cite the Army milk program 
on the continent which has not only ben- 
efited our military personnel abroad, but has 
also been helpful to foreign countries them- 
selves. The Army Times (Europe) for June 
21, 1955, delineated the worthy activities of 
the Army veterinarians in Denmark, Hol- 
land, Yugoslavia, Belgium, Norway, and Swe- 
den. Veterinarian units in those countries 
check all food products purchased by the 
forces for sale to Americans in commissaries, 
post and base exchanges, clubs, and messes 
throughout Europe and North Africa. In this 
regard, the article states ‘‘they test animals 
before and after they are slaughtered; candle 
eggs by the millions; and run all tests known 
to man before letting milk and its by- 
products flow into Army and Air Force run 
facilities.’ It is a known fact that the Vet- 
erinary Corps in the Arméd Forces per- 
forms an admirable research task in com- 
parative pathology and in exotic diseases. 
The fact that the military operates anywhere 
in the world enables veterinary personnel to 
carry on research programs in foreign areas 
when appropriate and necessary. It should 
be noted that, should an emergency arise, it 
is unlikely that civilian technicians would 
be available for assignment in any. part of 
the world. 

I sincerely trust that the !mportant func- 
tions of the Veterinary Corps and the posi- 


tion of such technicians in our Armed Forces 
‘will be given full and serious consideration 
before any decision is reached to transfer, 
reassign, or abolish this group which ts so 
vital in safeguarding the health of our mili- 
tary personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT C. Byrp, 
Member of Congress. 
Hon. Rorert C. Brrp, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Brrp: Secretary Wilson has asked 
me to reply to your recent letter concerning 
changes contemplated by the Department of 
Defense with respect to the utilization of 
veterinarians in the Armed Services. 

The Secretary long has had the greatest 
respect personally for the veterinarians in 
tihs country. He fully recognizes and is most 
appreciative of the considerable contribution 
which these personnel have made to our 
defense effort over a period of many years. 

He is of the opinion, however, that a 
further unification of these functions among 
the agencies of the Federal Government is 
desirable in the interest of effecting increased 
economy and efficiency. With this objective 
in mind, on May 15, 1956, following detailed 
study of the problem and personal consulta- 
tion with these officials, he directed the Secre- 
taries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force jointly to develop and submit for his 
consideration appropriate plans which would 
generally provide for the following: 

1. Further utilization, where possible, of 
facilities and services available within the 
Department of Agriculture for the inspection 
and grading of subsistence items required for 
the Department of Defense as well as for 
such research as may be required on food- 
borne diseases and animal disease control. 

2. The utilization of civilian veterinarians 
to provide medical care for public animals 
wherever possible. 

3. The discontinuance of the current prac- 
tice of providing, at Government expense, 
veterinary care for the private pets of mili- 
tary personnel except in emergencies. 

4. Equitable disposition to be made of all 
veterinary personnel presently performing 
functions to be reassigned, discontinued, 
and/or obtained by contractual arrangements 
in accordance with the above. 

Future action to be taken by the Secretary 
of Defense, upon submission of these plans, 
will be based on the needs and best interests 
of the Department of Defense as a whole, with 
due regard to the rights and equities of all 
personnel involved. Matters of significant 
interest to the Congress and particularly re- 
quirements for legislation will be promptly 
referred for their consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBerT TRIPP ROss, 





Who Scuttled the Merchant Marine Naval 


Reserve? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the July 1956 issue 
of Marine News is startling, to say the 
least: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE—WHO SCUTTLED THE 

MERCHANT MARINE NAVAL RESERVE? 


Now that the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy at Kings Point has been made 
permanent by act of Congress, it has been 
discovered that not only its own cadets but 
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also those of the four Federal-aided State 
maritime academies at New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, and California can be in- 
ducted into the Army at any time due to 
the action of the Department of Defense. 
To add insult to injury, it has also been 
learned that the Department of Defense has 
prevented the graduates of these Federal and 
State maritime academies from being 
granted commissions as ensigns as hereto- 
fore. 

Congress may well inquire into the acts of 
the Department of Defense in these matters. 
Congress should, at the same time, inquire 
into and expose the individual or clique in 
the Department of Defense who slipped in 
@ repealer of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 and previous acts of Congress whereby 
the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve and the 
status of cadet midshipmen at the Federal 
and State academies was scuttled or sabo- 
taged by the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952 which was drawn up by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in a large measure. In 
fact, this slick repealing clause was not even 
noticed until the Department of Defense 
prevented the Navy from commissioning 
these graduates. The repealing clause was 
apparently kept under wraps until whole- 
sale damage could be inflicted. Thus, the 
Naval Reserve is deprived of a hard core of 
well-trained, loyal, patriotic Americans. 

We know that frantic efforts are being 
made to recruit officers and men for the Re- 
serve forces of the United States, yet it ap- 
pears that the Department of Defense is pre- 
venting success of the recruitment campaign 
by overt discrimination against the American 
merchant marine, its officers and men. 

The Armed Forces Committee of the House 
of Representatives has recently conducted 
hearings to reestablish the status of cadet 
midshipman and Naval Reserve commissions 
for graduates of the Federal and State acad- 
emies, but again the Department of Defense 
has been negative. Congress should smoke 
out the ill-advised or subversive elements 
who are thwarting the Naval Reserve. It is 
now only too obvious that something is rot- 
ten in the Defense Department. 

On May 22, 1956, the Honorable Charles S. 
Thomas, Secretary of the Navy, delivered a 
stirring address as the keynote speaker at 
the National Maritime Day ceremonies at 
New York’s Rockefeller Plaza. To quote his 
excellent remarks in part: “Twice in our 
memory we have been unprepared. Twice 
our failure to have a strong merchant marine 
has brought our country to the brink of dis- 
aster. A third failure could be fatal.” 

The graduates of the Federal and State 
Maritime academies are trained in naval sci- 
ence by Regular Navy officers. They are li- 
censed as Officers by the United States Coast 
Guard after examination. Yet we find that 
the Department of Defense prefers to let 
them be drafted as foot soldiers in the Army. 
Again we ask, “What goes on in the Depart- 
ment of Defense?” In this connection the 
Senate of the United States has previously 
passed enabling legislation in behalf of the 
Naval Reserve, but the Department of De- 
fense seems to be staging a last-ditch cam- 
paign to “scuttle the ship.” In so doing it is 
scuttling our merchant marine in time of 
national emergency and our national defense. 
It is impairing the Navy. 

The circumstances which necessitate the 
prompt passage of S. 1748, which concerns 
the restoration of Naval Reserve status to the 
cadets and graduates of Kings Point and the 
State maritime academy, warrants a full and 
immediate congressional investigation both 
from the standpoint of possible ill-considered 
and unpatriotic actions of a few individuals 
in the Armed Forces, and also what might be 
tantamount to an act of subversion which 
threatens to dissipate and demoralize a Regu- 
lar corps of officers. 

For the naval reservist: “Individual pre- 
paredness is national preparedness.” 
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Labor Racketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my statement in today’s 
Recorp and the resolution I have intro- 
duced for a full-scale investigation of 
labor racketeering, I wish to insert an 
article by Victor Riesel “None So Blind 
as Those Who Blink at Rackets,” pub- 
lished in the New York Daily Mirror, 
Friday, June 29, 1956: 

None-So BLIND aS THOSE WHO BLINK AT 
RACKETS 


(By Victor Riesel) 


I have been blinded by a thug who stalked 
for a moment out of the underworld 
shadows—but I can still see more clearly 
than those who so fantastically champion 
labor that they denounce automatically all 
crusades against the mob inside labor. 

It is these decent but overzealous de- 
fenders of labor who are blind. It is they 
who identify all labor with the mob. It is 
the public crusader who carefully etches the 
sharp line between the underworld invaders 
and the honest union leaders. 

What the disturbed champions of labor 
don’t see is the danger of their outcries. 
Unwittingly, these men become, in effect, 
the secret weapon of the mob. By blasting 
all outside forces which fight the labor un- 
derworld, they frighten off public officials, 
Senators, Congressmen, and even governors 
in some States. For no ambitious political 
figure is willing to jeopardize his career by 
pushing for an investigation only to find 
himself later smeared as “antilabor.” 

Just look at the record of State and 
Federal probes. I charge that at least 
four major congressional investigations have 
been dropped like hot coals because of polit- 
ical pressure. I have been told by investiga- 
tors that they had been directed not to get 
too tough or bring in evidence which would 
force indictments. 

Look at this Congress. How many probes 
into any cobwebbed corner of the under- 
world has it launched? 

Why, after Illinois Senator Paut DovcLas 
found a score of union officials using welfare 
and pension funds as “their own moneys,” 
was his investigation permitted to die? It 
had one of America’s top investigators, 
Frank Plant, a former FBI agent. Its chief 
counsel, Paul Cotter, was raring to dig deeper. 
They turned out a searing 365-page indict- 
men of the crime cartel inside labor. 
The AFL-CIO executive counsel went through 
it. AFL-CIO chief George Meany sent it on 
to the Ethical Practices Committee for ac- 
tion. 

Yet nowhere in the Government was there 
$100,000 to keep the Douglas committee 
alive. Why? 

There must be congressional probes. Oth- 
erwise the ball falis between two outfielders. 
The Government finds that it can’t handle 
clever criminals on any charges except in- 
come-tax evasion. So some of the worst 
hoods get away with sentences as short as 
8 months on tax raps. There just are no 
laws to deal with the subtleties of the crime 
cartel and to jug men like Frank Costello. 

And we find district attorneys with no 
power to prosecute because they are ham- 
strung by local laws. Only the spotlight of 
a properly conducted congressional investi- 
gation can light up the murky corners. 

But an even greater obstacle than ineffec- 
tive laws is local political pressure. Here is 
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where the honest union leaders can move 
boldly. They can make it known that they 
would not regard an honest investigation 
into labor rackets as an attack on all labor. 

They can say publicly that they welcome 
such a probe. Then, perhaps, the automatic 
deplorers of probes might agree that there 
are honest men outside labor as well as in- 
side. 

The fault is not all on the conditional 
refiex champions of labor. The fault lies, 
too, on the shoulders of the public defend- 
ers, the law-and-order forces of State, coun- 
ty, and municipal governments—and in 
Washington, as well. 

If they have been listening as carefully as 
did the President of the United States be- 
fore he became ill they would have heard 
stentorian voices shouting out a call for Gov- 
ernment heip. 

Violence, corruption, and betrayal of trust 
by labor officials have been loudly denounced 
by David Dubinsky and George Meany at the 
recent International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union convention in Atlantic City. Wal- 
ter Reuther struck out at the hoods before 
the Textile Workers Union's sessions in 
Washington. 

Scores of unions have passed resolutions 
on my behalf, offering help, deploring mob 
action, and even increasing the reward for 
apprehension of the ghoul-for-hire who 
wiped out my sight with a concentration of 
acid so strong it bleached the sidewalk. 

Furthermore, at the most recent session 
of the AFL-CIO executive council, labor’s 
high command, George Meany brought in a 
resolution giving real police power to its 
ethical practices committee. 

O. K., let’s go. The committee, led by the 
truly crusading Al Hayes, of the Machinists, 
and manned by equally courageous and hon- 
est men—Dave Dubinsky, Jack Potofsky 
(Amalgamated Clothing Workers), Joe Cur- 
ran (National Maritime Union), and George 
Harrison (Railway Clerks)—now has the 
power to hire a staff and become labor's FBI. 
And it has President Eisenhower's personal 
promise that it can utilize every Government 
facility to help it. 

It can look into the 15 national unions and 
scores of local unions which have been mus- 
cled. The committee can hire lawyers, in- 
vestigators, and researchers. It can go to 
any police force. It can recommend that a 
union be thrown out of the AFL-CIO. 

It can stand up and fight. It can right the 
wrongs of a thousand martyrs. It can prove 
what so many of us believe—that regardless 
of our agreement or disagreement with such 
men as George Meany and Walter Reuther— 
there are honest men atop the labor move- 
ment ready to apply the same fervor and 
genius they use in collective bargaining, 
strikes and organizing drives to clean up 
that part of the underworld which is making 
a patsy out of sections of labor. 


This Ethical Practices Committee has the 
power to work out a code of ethics for all 
labor. It can demand that all union leaders 
maintain honor and decency in their unions. 


To draw up this code so that it can be 
hammered into philosophical shape, the 
committee has the Bernard Baruch of Ameri- 
can labor, Washington attorney Arthur Gold- 
berg, who believes that labor should conduct 
itself so ethically that it can live in a giant 
fish bowl. This isn’t guaranteed to win him 
popularity in certain circles. But what 
price popularity? What price votes? What 
price compromise? 

This is no fight on juvenile delinquents. 
This is no fight on other labor men who 
simply want to live by their own code. This 
is a fight on men who are really not of labor, 
who buy and sell unions just as real estate 
men unload parcels of land. 

This is a fight on terror. Let no one 
think I wanted to be blinded for life. Let 
no one think I did not know the risk in- 
volved in this kind of fight I’ve been making. 


July 2 


But how could it have been otherwise? 
Men don’t live by bread alone—or cake, or 
lush apartments or gourmet’s food in $12-a- 
steak restaurants. After all, how many more 
rolls can one eat at breakfast? How many 
more suits can one wear? 

How could I have done otherwise then a 
woman and her daughterd came to me, weep- 
ing, to say a squad of goons from a union 
had just ripped up their little shop? How 
could I have done otherwise when the owner 
of a small chain of stores came to me, gun 
in pocket, saying he was ready to shoot it out 
with muscle men who had harassed him for 
months—though he really didn’t know the 
gun butt from the barrel. 

How could it have been different when 
strong men, ex-GI’s and former prisoners of 
war, who fought fascism and nazism and 
communism, came to me and told me how 
they were caught in a union headquarters 
and surrounded by a strong-arm squad, 
which attempted to provoke the two reform- 
ers into swinging at them by calling them 
and their mothers foul names of an unprint- 
able nature. 

If these two men had swung out in defense 
of the honor of their mothers, they would 
have been beaten to a pulp. They had to 
stand there, weeping with frustration, so 
they'd be able to walk out unharmed and 
earn a living for their people. In their own 
union, they were told that day they'd never 
get work. They were told never to come 
back. Can you stand by unmoved by such 
men and women who cry out—literally—for 
help? I couldn't. So the crime cartel 
hurled its acid. 


I'm not important. You are. The people 
are. Labor’s decent traditions are. The 
memory of Samuel Gompers, at the top, and 
of my father, the little fellow away down on 
labor’s line of command, is important. 


Crusade, anybody? 


Hoover Commission Recommendations on 
Budget and Accounting Should Be 
Enacted by the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing June 1955 the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government—Hoover Commission— 
transmitted to the Congress its report 
on budget and accounting in the Fed- 
eral Government. This report recom- 
mended many long-overdue reforms in 
our Federal budgeting and accounting 
systems which could lead to significant 
savings for the taxpayers by making 
possible the more efficient and economi- 
cal conduct of the Federal Government’s 
many vast operations involving annual 
expenditures of billions of dollars. 

On May 10, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower, in a special message to the Con- 
gress—House Document No. 401—urged 
that the Congress seek the early enact- 
ment of appropriate legislative provi- 
sions to support the major objectives of 
the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions on budget and accounting. In this 
message the President reviewed briefly 
the administrative action already taken 
partially implementing the Hoover Com- 
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mission’s recommendations on budget 
and accounting, and said: 

The actions being taken by the executive 
branch to put many of the Commission’s 
proposals into effect will require close coor- 
dination with the legislative branch and 
merit the support which the .Congress 
should and can provide. I urge that the 
Congress seek the early enactment of appro- 
priate legislative provisions to support the 
main objectives of the Commission's recom- 
mendations, 


The Senate has already passed a bill 
which would put into effect the majority 
of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission on budget and accounting. 

The House Committee on Government 
Operations has eoncluded hearings on 
bills which would likewise put into effect 
the majority of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission on budget and 
accounting, including a bill, H. R. 9402, 
which I introduced on February 20, 1956. 

I sincerely hope and urge that the 
House take timely steps to consider seri- 
ously and approve before adjournment 
legislation of this type in order that these 
most important Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations can be enacted into law 
during the 84th Congress. 

I would commend to the attention of 
the members the following article en- 
titled “Ledger Legerdemain?—Congress 
Mulls Hoover Commission’s Plan To Save 
Billions Through Bulget Reforms,” by 
John Chamberlain, which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal on Tuesday, 
June 19, 1956: 

Lepcer LEGERDEMAIN ?—CONGRESS MULLS Hoo- 

VER COMMISSION’S PLAN TO SAVE BILLIONS 

THROUGH BuDGET REFORMS 


(By John Chamberlain) 


WASHINGTON.—Can $4 billion in savings 
on the annual cost of Government be con- 
jured out of a different way of entering fig- 
ures in ledgers? 

Since men do not eat, drink, or wear black 
(or red) ink, or feed it into airplane en- 
gines or the firing chambers of big guns, the 
question smacks of legerdemain. Yet it is 
being seriously asked these days by Members 
of Senate and House subcommittees who are 
considering legislation to put Hoover Com- 
Mission budgetary and accounting reforms 
into operation. According to friends of the 
Commission, there is a 50-50 chance of the 
reforms becoming law before Congress ad- 
journs this summer. 

The $4 billion figure is based on the in- 
formed ‘opinion of J. Harold Stewart, former 
head of the American Institute of Account- 
ants who bossed the Hoover Commission task 
force on budget studies. Magical though the 
sum may seem, a comparable magic has 
been worked in private industries which 
have applied close accrual accounting to the 
so-called controllable items of expense. 
Accrual accounting has saved as much as 
8 percent or 10 percent on costs in private 
industry. 

There is nothing mysterious about an ac- 
crued expenditure system of budgeting—it 
simply consists of keeping an accurate rec- 
ord of the charges for goods and services 
received in a given year and using that 
record as the basis for budgeting for the 
year ahead. Industry is used to doing this; 
Government is not. 

In the old days, when Government expend- 
itures went largely into salaries and routine 
purchases that could be easily prophesied on 
an annual basis, accounting and budgeting 
methods did not matter very much. But 
with the introduction of long lead time 
appropriations by Government for big 
bombers, big generators, big atomic instal- 





lations and big foreign programs, vast sums 
accumulated from year to year. 

Thus when President Eisenhower asked for 
new obligational authority of $66.3 billion in 
appropriations for the 1957 fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, he was, in effect, asking for 
money that might not be spent in its entirety 
for some time to come. Similarly, his budge- 
tary figure of $65.9 billion for actual fiscal 
1957 spending included money left over from 
previous periods. When obligated sums out- 
pace actual annual disbursements for goods 
and services, the pipelines of future spend- 
ing become clogged. The figure for unex- 
pended appropriations this June 30, the end 
of fiscal 1956, has been estimated at $53.9 
billion. 

THE SPORT OF SQUIRRELING 

With such a carryover, Congress has little 
control over the amount of money spent in 
any given year. Nor does it get any informed 
review of how Government agencies run their 
businesses. The agencies merely tell Con- 
gress how nruch of their past funds have been 
obligated, and how much is needed for obli- 
gations in the fulture. Obligational budget- 
ing does not keep Congress abreast of the 
state of Government-owned inventories, or 
declining or increasing costs, or the condi- 
tion of capital equipment, or the “squirrel- 
ing”—i. e., hiding away—of funds already 
received. 

To ‘take an example that is not in the 
least hypothetical: In June 1952, the Army 
had $9.8 billion available for the purchase 
of guided missiles, tanks, and ammunition. 
Since this money represented obligated 
sums—money the Army had already been 
authorized to spend—the Army felt no com- 
punctions about going to-Congress for $2.7 
billion more, making a total of some $12.5 
billion available for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953. 

During that fiscal period, however, the 
Army actually paid out only $600 million for 
guided missiles, ammunition, and such. Al- 
most $12 billion was thus carried over into 
fiscal 1954. Even with Korea lapsing into 
quiescence, the Army got $3 billion more for 
1954, which upped the grand total to some $15 
billion. At the end of the year it still had $11 
billion in the kitty for guided missiles, tanks, 
and ammunition. 

Since the carry-over could hardly be hid- 
den even by the most antiquated methods of 
accounting Congress eventually stopped 
granting new funds for ammunition. And 
the Army, no longer faced with the problem 
of shooting at Red Chinese, canceled a num- 
ber of the contracts it had placed when the 
Korean war was on. The funds saved by the 
cancellation, however, still remained with the 
Army, a prime example of agency “squirrel- 
ing.” 

Plainly, under the “obligation” system of 
budgeting, lax practices and large wastes 
could creep in. A sample of “obligation” ac- 
counting of aid to Pakistan, for example, 
would show $20.3 million “obligated” in 1954. 
Actually, only $2.6 million of this had been 
spent by June 30 of that year. Yet the ac- 
counting records of the Foreign Operations 
Administration (as it was known then) listed 
the difference of $17.7 million in unspent 
funds as “costs.” 

A system of “accrued expenditure” budget- 
ing would change the system of counting un- 
spent money as “costs” and, in the estima- 
tion of the Hoover budget experts, account 
for half of the projected annual Hoover Com- 
mission savings of $8 billion in one fell 
swoop, 

MORE THAN ENOUGH 

Under “accrued expenditure” budgeting, 
the Army would have gone to Congress in 
June of 1953 with a detailed statement of 
what it had spent for tanks, ammunition 
and guided missiles during the past year. 
Congress would have seen that expenses had 
suddenly dropped from Korean war heights 
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to a mere $600 million. It would also have 
seen that $12 billion remained in Army cof- 
fers to be spent on tanks, missiles and so on. 
At this point it could have said to the Army: 
“Stop. You’ve got more than you can spend 
on missiles and tanks this next year. If 
you think you need more a year from now, 
come back to us then.” 

Since subsequent “accrued expenditure” 
reports to Congress would have disclosed 
that $1.5 billion in 1954 and $1.1 billion in 
1955 had reverted to the Army because of 
contract cancellations, the Pentagon would 
have had to work hard to justify future 
claims for funds. Instances like this, when 
multiplied over the whole area of Govern- 
ment, would naturally increase the skepti- 
cism of Congress—and it is quite probable 
that substantial savings would result. 

The proposed accrued expenditure system 
of budgeting, concentrating on “accrued” 
costs for the year just past and accrued ex- 
pectations for the year ahead, would result 
in a close-meshed relationship between ap- 
propriations and spending. Since only 
enough would be appropriated at a time to 
cover a single fiscal year, and since all un- 
expended funds would revert automatically 
to Congress for reallocation every June 30, 
carryovers would disappear. 

Enemies of the accrued expenditure system 
argue that it does not reckon adequately 
with items such as big bombers—things that 
need a long lead-time period for the placing 
of contracts. But even though this may be 
true in theory, the Hoover Commission peo- 
ple argue that Congress would never be so 
irresponsible as to leave a battleship or a big 
dam in a half-completed state. They point 
to the fact that the Bureau of Reclamation 
is already budgeting.on the accrued ex- 
penditure system. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion lists its requirements on a year-to-year 
basis, even when it is planning for such 
long-lead-time things as the Palisades Dam 
project in Idaho. 

A SHAKY ANALOGY 


Meanwhile, the Bureau of Reclamation 
books show when it spends less in a given 
year on a generator than it has originally 
expected to spend. Congress can see this, 
and take it into account when appropriating 
for the following year. 

Whether $4 billion could be trimmed from 
the annual cost of Government by accrual 
budgeting is anybody’s guess. Government, 
after all, is not entirely analogous to private 
industry, which has the whip if competition 
to force it to save once accrual’ methods 
have indicated a way. But even if only half 
of the $4 billion were to become a reality 
the taxpayer would obviously be well ahead 
of the game. 

And regardless of savings it also seems ob- 
vious to many that Congress should be sup- 
plied with better tools for keeping close tabs 
on the biggest annual business in the world. 





As We Prepare To Celebrate Independence 
Day, What Would Be More Fitting Than 
To Make the Capitol Dome an All-Night 
Beacon of Freedom’s Light? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the project for which I rise to 
speak is minor in and of itself for the 
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agenda of the Congress of the United 
States in this crowded hour of crisis and 
the concentrated pressure of the public 
business. Yet it has a symbolic value 
that in my judgment can be said to have 
intense meaning for America and con- 
siderable global significance, particularly 
as we prepare to celebrate Independence 
Day this year. Without being either too 
boastful or too obtrusive, I like to think 
of the Capitol of the United States asa 
kind of beacon of freedom for all man- 
kind—a light that should never be per- 
mitted to go outboth figuratively and 
actually. It is symbolic of that meaning 
that I recommend this House take steps, 
through official channels, to provide that 
this Capitol’s exterior be illuminated, not 
only up to the hour of midnight, but all 
night long. 

What I ask this House to remember is 
that the Capitol of the United States has 
come to be a magnet for the 166 million 
people who own it, as well as for visitors 
from all corners of the earth. We must 
begin to think of it not only as the work- 
shop of the greatest democracy in the 
annals of free government, but also as a 
monument to freedom for all peoples. 
This calls for exhausting every avenue of 
appeal, of propaganda—in the best sense 
of the term—of acceptability, to intensify 
the patriotic feelings of our own people, 
and win the mind of mankind. Thus it 
seems to me almost rude in a Capitol 
representative of so much magnificence 
in the rise of man, that, promptly at 
midnight, as if life and freedom ceased at 
that hour, the lights over the Capitol go 
out and a deadly pall hangs over the area, 
as if freedom had fallen victim to its 
enemies and was now become a corpse. 

Eyes that are not used to the light of 
freedom are disturbed and uncomfort- 
able in its harsh, merciless light.. The 
hundreds of millions of human beings 
dominated by communism today are like 
those pitiful creatures in Plato’s cave, 
looking at shadows and listening to 
echoes all of their lives. 

At first, when any of them its liberated and 
compelled suddenly to stand up and turn his 
neck round and walk and look toward the 
light, he will suffer sharp pains— 


Socrates said, and added that— 
the glare will distress him, and he will be 
unable to see the realities of which in his 
former state he had seen the shadows. 


The background story of the illumi- 
nation of the Capitol may be told in a 
word: There was no exterior illumination 
of the Capitol at night even as recently 
as the first Woodrow Wilson adminis- 
tration. It was during the second Wood- 
row Wilson inaugural that the lights 
were turned on—how appropriate when 
we think of the history of that hour— 
and our people began to see a signifi- 
cance in the lights that transcended in 
the imagination and mere measurement 
of candlepower and kilowatts and watt- 
age. Consequently, the lighting that 
had been intended merely for the in- 
augural ceremonies was continued. It 
was then decided that the lights should 
be on every night of the year up to mid- 
night. 

That is the status as of now, except for 
one additional item: In 1922, at the re- 
quest of the Department of Commerce 
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and as a safety factor for aviation, which 
was then rising to prominence, it was 
decided to keep lighted all night the fig- 
ure of Freedom, which tops the Capitol 
dome. Thus 4 searchlights, 1 at each 
point of the compass, illuminate this 
sculptural mass all through the night. 
These are synchronized to the timing of 
the city’s street lights, depending upon 
the length of the night. Of course, this 
is indispensable and, of course, tbis is all 
to the good. But I cannot forebear the 
observation that it is rather a pity we 
should think of the statute of Freedom 
not for its immense cultural and psy- 
chological meaning for ourselves and all 
the world, but only as a traffic light in 
the night to keep our aviators from peril. 
My proposition for the full illumination 
after midnight of the Capitol as it is 
now illuminated only up to that hour, 
amplifies this element of safety for avia- 
tion and combines with it the much 
broader and more profound task of serv- 
ing as a sort of eternal pillar of fire to 
the passion for freedom that stirs men’s 
hearts everywhere. 

In assigning myself to the responsi- 
bility for suggesting this project I had a 
cursory investigation instituted to deter- 
mine the cost. For we are all conscious 
of Government waste and we are all de- 
termined to avoid expense where the 
fruits fail to justify it. I find that— 
roughly speaking—the cost of illumi- 
nating the Capitol of the United States 
for a few additional hours from midnight 
to dawn would come to something be- 
tween five and ten dollars an hour. This 
would provide bathing the Capitol in 
light by the warm illumination of 100 
1,000-watt floodlamps and eight 1,000- 
watt searchlights. The cost therefore 
would be—say for 4 hours—$40 per night, 
or something like $14,200 annually. 

Judged by the advertising rates, shall 
we say, of the enthusiastic and enter- 
prising entrepeneurs of New York’s Mad- 
ison Avenue, this annual outlay for this 
form of displaying the American dream, 
is a price so cheap for a cause so mag- 
nificant that it would be extravagance in 
its stupidest form not to seize the bar- 
gain. Oh, yes, I am aware, as we all 
are, that the period from midnight to 
dawn is not as rich in audience attrac- 
tion as the earlier period. But my 
studies show that 10,000 people visit the 
Capitol of the United States every day— 
2 million a year. It is inconceivable to 
me, that this vast motoring and travel- 
ing and sightseeing public, to say noth- 
ing of the permanent population, hungry 
for a vision of their living Government, 
all drop off to slumber promptly on the 
stroke of midnight. It is inconceivable 
to me that we should deny to travelers 
after midnight—whether Americans or 
visitors from far countries—the inspira- 
tion of the sight of the Capitol from 
the air. 

It is a vision that we should not deny 
ourselves. 

Nor does it sound reasonable to me 
that a Nation with a gross national prod- 
uct of upward of $400 billion, with an 
annual budget running into the sixty 
billions and more, a nation which has 
given out billions in foreign aid, should 
start counting petty pennies when it 
comes to dressing up its own Capitol in 
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the light that should by that much help 
win the affectionate patriotism of its 
own people and the heart-warming re- 
spect of the foreign visitor. Other capi- 
tols of the world—perhaps with the help 
of money we give them in the form of 
foreign aid, directly or indirectly—show 
their pride in their nationhood by all- 
night illumination of their capitols. 
The greatest Nation since the Roman 
Empire, the greatest Nation in the world 
and in all time, certainly owes itself that 
much self-regard. I hope the Congress 
of the United States will join me in say- 
ing: “Let there be light.” I hope we 
shall have it soon, a signal to the world 
and a symbol of man’s success at last 
that where this light burns there is the 
heartbeat of free government and a 


happy people. 





Record Proves Ike’s Need for a 
Republican 85th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, if a per- 
son likes President Eisenhower, trust and 
respect for the man are part and parcel 
of it. Also part and parcel of it is an 
approval of what he does as President. 
For like and trust alone could never ac- 
count for the consistently high popular- 
ity the President has enjoyed through- 
out his service in this White House. If 
the people also did not like what he has 
done as President, he would never have 
enjoyed this popularity. 

It thus follows as night after day, that 
those who like Ike and will vote him a 
second term in the White House, to be 
consistent and logical, must give him a 
Republican 85th Congress to enable him 
to do those things the people approve his 
doing. 

Raymond Moley, one of ex-President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s braintrusters, in 
a recent column strikingly shows: the 
necessity of a Republican 85th Congress 
to support President Eisenhower by com- 
paring the number of times the ranking 
Democrat and Republican Members of 
Senate and House Committees supported 
the President with their votes on issues. 
On the record, Democrats in this im- 
portant group cast 126 votes supporting 
the President, while Republicans were 
casting 570 votes supporting him. 

Mr. Moley’s column details this com- 
parison as follows: 

There are already appearing expressions 
of the opinion, presumably inspired by Dem- 
ocratic sources, that it will be just as help- 
ful to President Eisenhower, if elected, to 
have a Democratic majority as a Republican 
majority in the 85th Congress. A study of 
the voting records of Members, together with 
a consideration of who will be chairmen of 
the committees in the 85th Congress, com- 
pletely disproves this contention. 

Whatever wishful thinking there may be 
to the contrary, party government prevails 
in Congress. Democrats, with very, very 
few exceptions, are anxious to help their 
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own party. On the other side, President 
Eisenhower is a Republican, and Republicans 
will for many reasons give him support. 

In proving this point, let us first note the 
many changes among the ranking mem- 
bers of committees that will be seen in 
1957. Senator GrorcE and Representative 
RicHarps, top Democrats in Foreign Rela- 
tions and Foreign Affairs, respectively, are 
retiring. So are Representative DoNpDERO, 
ranking Republican on the Public Works 
Committee, and Representatives Wo.Lcorr 
and GAMBLE, top Republicans on Banking 
and Currency. Representative REED, rank- 
ing Republican on Judiciary, died recently. 
TOLLEFSON, ranking Republican on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, is leaving Congress to 
run for the Washington Governorship. 
Representative VELDE, ranking Republican 
on the Un-American Affairs Committee, is 
retiring, and so is Representative Hope, 
ranking Republican on Agriculture. 

Taking these retirements into consider- 
tion, let us see how President Eisenhower 
might fare with either of the two prospec- 
tive ranking members of the committees in 
the new Congress. Twenty-four issues in 
the 84th Congress on which the Democratic 
and Republican leadership were on opposite 
sides were used in compiling the following 
tabulation of Senate committees. Twenty- 
three isues were used in the House tabula- 
tions. 

The figure following each name is the 
number of times that the member voted in 
support of Republican measures, which in 
practically all cases meant support of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 


SENATE 
Agriculture: ELLENDER, Democrat, 9; 
AIKEN, Republican, 18. 
Appropriations: HaypEen, Democrat, 1; 


BrivceEs, Republican, 19. 

Armed Services: RUSSELL, Democrat, 4; 
SALTONSTALL, Republican, 23. 

Banking and Currency: FULBRIGHT, Demo- 
crat, 1; CAPEHART, Republican, 19. 

District of Columbia: NreeLty, Democrat, 2; 
BEALL, Republican, 19. 

Finance: Byrp, Democrat, 
Republican, 21. 

Foreign Relations: MCCLELLAN, Democrat, 
4; McCarrHy, Republican, 15. 

Interior and Insular Affairs: Murray, 
Democrat, 4; MALONE, Republican, 16. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Mac- 
NUSON, Democrat, 2; BRICKER, Republican, 
21. 

Judiciary: EASTLAND, Democrat, 6; LANGER, 
Republican, 3. 

Labor and Public Welfare: HILL, Demo- 
crat, 1; SmirH of New Jersey, Republican, 
24. 

PostOffice and Civil Service: JoHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Democrat, 1; CARLSON; 
Republican, 22. 

Public Works: CHAVEZ, Democrat, 2; Mar- 
Tin of Pennsylvania, Republican, 22. 

Rules and Administration: HENNINGs, 
Democrat, 1; JENNER, Republican, 15. 


HOUSE 


15; MLLIKIN, 


Agriculture: CooLry, Democrat, 4; ANDRE- 
SEN, Republican, 17. 
Appropriations: CANNON, Democrat, 1; 


Taser, Republican, 23. 

Armed Services: Vinson, Democrat, 5; 
SuHort, Republican, 16. 

Banking and Currency: SPENCE, Democrat, 
1; TaLLe, Republican, 17. 

District of Columbia: McMILLan, Demo- 
crat, 8; Simpson of Illinois, Republican, 15. 

Education and Labor: BarpEen, Democrat, 
7; MCCONNELL, Republican, 20. 

Foreign Affairs: GORDON, 
CHIPERFIELD, Republican, 16. 

Government Operations: Dawson of Illi- 
nois, Democrat, 1; HorrMaNn of Michigan, 
Republican, 22. 

House Administration: BurLEsSOoN, Demo- 
crat, 7; LeCompTe, Republican, 18. 


Democrat, 0; 
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Interior and Insular Affairs: ENcLE, Demo- 
crat, 3; MILLER of Nebraska, Republican, 20, 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce: PRIEST, 
Democrat, 2; WOLVERTON, Republican, 13. 

Judiciary: CELLER, Democrat, 0; KEATING, 
Republican, 18. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Bonner, 
Democrat, 9; ALLEN of California, Repub- 
lican, 16. 

Public Works: BucKLEy, Democrat, 0; Mc- 
Grecor, Republican, 20. 

Rules: SmirH of Virginia, Democrat, 13; 
ALLEN of Illinois, Republican, 23. 

Un-American Activities: WaLtTer, Demo- 
crat, 3; KEARNEY, Republican, 14. 

Veterans’ Affairs: Teacure of Texas, Demo- 
crat, 6; RoGeRS of Massachusetts, Republican, 
9. 

Ways and Means: Cooper, Democrat, 3; 
Reep of New York, Republican, 14. 

Party control of the committees is very 
important. Chairmen decide when hearings 
are held and select committee majority staffs. 
Those staff members for the most part draft 
the reports and to a large degree select wit- 
nesses. On some deplorable cases they also 
leak information to sympathetic newspaper- 
men. The chairman also has great power 
with his party colleagues on the committees. 

The record of the Members shown above 
should indicate why a voter, if he prefers 
President Eisenhower, should also prefer 
candidates for Congress on the Republican 
side, and if he prefers the Democratic can- 
didate for President he should support Dem- 
ocratic candidates for Congress. 





Liberalize Railroad Retirement Benefits 
Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the em- 
ployees of the rail industry and retired 
railroad employees are looking for some 
relief from this Congress on the many 
inequities and inadequacies existing 
under the existing Railroad Retirement 
System. ; 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has reported out a bill, 
H. R. 9065, which is designed to liberal- 
ize the existing Railroad Retirement Sys- 
tem by increasing pensions and annui- 
ties by 15 percent. As originally intro- 
duced the bill contained a tax-exempt 
feature which provided that railroad em- 
ployees would pay withholding taxes on 
their take-home pay only and not on 
their gross earnings. This provision, 
contained in section 5 of the bill, was 
eliminated in committee and as reported 
H. R. 9065 contains no comparable pro- 
vision today. In other words, the bill 
due to come to the floor of the House in- 
creases the employees’ taxes by 1 percent 
without any corresponding relief. As a 
result railroad employees will be forced 
to pay 7% percent of their earnings up to 
$350 a month which makes this the high- 
est pension rate in the country. Fortu- 
nately, the Committee on Ways and 
Means has decided to hold hearings on 
legislation similar to the provisions of 
section 5 of the original bill. 

Now railroad employees do not mind 
paying additiona) taxes if they can ob- 
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tain additional benefits. The question 
is whether H. R. 9065 actually provides 
for a more liberal and equitable pension 
program for the Nation’s railroad em- 
ployees who number over 1 million today. 
Of course, H. R. 9065 does provide for a 
15-percent increase in benefits, with ex- 
tensive limitations. In the first place, 
the 15-percent increase in no way in- 
creases benefits for those in the lower 
paid brackets who are today operating 
under the social-security guaranty and 
are actually receiving social-security 
benefits although at no time did they pay 
less than 3 times more in taxes than did 
their counterpart under social security. 

For instance, 65 percent of the aged 
widows and widowers presently under 
railroad retirement would receive no ad- 
ditional benefits under H. R. 9065. Only 
a very limited number of spouses would 
receive any additional benefits. Com- 
bining all types of beneficiaries under the 
present system, we find that 27 percent 
of them would receive no additional ben- 
efits whatsoever. The inequity of such 
a bill is apparent on its face. It should 
be amended to provide increased benefits 
to all retired railroad employees and 
their families across the board. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Speaker, that we 
take a long, close look at this bill which 
is soon due to come before the House in 
an effort to write into law amendments 
truly designed to benefit the hard- 
working and loyal railroad employees 
throughout the Nation. 

A number of amendments are badly 
needed to modernize and improve the 
existing railroad retirement system. For 
instance, the test period, 1924-31, should 
be eliminated and the 5 highest years 
substituted in lieu thereof. This would 
bring the Railroad Retirement Act up to 
the standards now enjoyed by the postal 
people, the civil servants, and even the 
social-security beneficiaries. Why dis- 
criminate against railroad workers, Mr. 
Speaker? Why must their retirement 
system be based on an obsolete and 
antique formula not used by any other 
pension system in the country and, et 
the same time, ask these people to pay 
a higher contribution than any of the 
other systems? This striking inequity 
in the law should be repealed and a new 
test period comprising the 5 highest years 
substituted in its stead. 

Another very necessary change is the 
elimination of the so-called dual restric- 
tion insofar as spouses are concerned. 
Under existing law, spouses who help 
the family budget by working find now 
that the social security they qualify for 
in their own right is deducted from their 
spouse benefit check under railroad re- 
tirement. This application is so harsh 
that many spouse benefits are wiped out 
entirely because the social security pro- 
duces higher benefits. Spouses today are 
the only group to which this dual restric- 
tion applies. 

In 1954 Public Law 398 was enacted 
removing the dual restriction insofar as 
employees were concerned. Again in 
1955 Public Law 383 was approved which 
eliminated the dual restriction insofar as 
survivors were concerned. Under Pub- 
lic Law 383 widows who had social secur- 
ity benefits in their own right would re- 
ceive such benefits in addition to sur- 
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vivor benefits under railroad retirement. 
This provision applied mostly to widows, 
widowers, and parents, but the railroad 
worker’s spouse still suffers from this re- 
striction and any benefit awarded to her 
under social security is deducted from 
her spouse benefit check under railroad 
retirement. We are actually penalizing 
these wives of railroad workers who find 
it necessary to go out and work to help 
the family budget. We are discouraging 
thrift and the desire of people to better 
their station in life. We are discrimi- 
nating against women who work. This 
is especially unfair when many railroad 
employees find themselves working a 
short week with no overtime to supple- 
ment earnings. In short, Mr. Speaker, 
the dual restriction on spouses should in 
justice be eliminated if we are to have a 
truly effective and beneficial railroad re- 
tirement system. 

Another important improvement that 
can be made in existing law is the elimi- 
nation of the “last employer’ clause. At 
the present time, a large number of em- 
ployees, while they work for the rail- 
roads, have side jobs in building and loan 
associations, fraternal organizations, 
and so on, where they receive a little ad- 
ditional income. Most of these jobs pay 
only very small wages, yet the individuals 
must resign from these positions before 
they can qualify for railroad retirement 
benefits. This restriction should be re- 
moved so that it will not be mandatory 
to resign from other than a railroad to 
qualify for retirement benefits under the 
act. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I urge all 
the Members of the House to give serious 
thought and consideration to the ques- 
tion of railroad retirement improve- 
ments. While H. R. 9065, which has been 
reported out of committee, is an im- 
provement, it does not go far enough to- 
ward correcting the inequities in existing 
law. So while we have this very serious 
problem of so great importance under 
consideration we should exert every ef- 
fort to work out & sound, yet adequate 
bill. There is no question but that this 
is a deep, involved and complex problem, 
but I do hope we will be able to make 
some basic and fundamental improve- 
ments in the railroad retirement system. 
I believe we should act now. Any further 
delay would be an injustice to hundreds 
of thousands of railroad workers and 
their dependents. 





Notable Career of Attorney William P. 
Brewster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News on Saturday, June 30, 1956, 
calling attention to the fact that at- 
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torney.William P. Brewster has tendered 
his resignation as solicitor of the Kings- 
ton (Pa.) School District after more than 
a half century of outstanding service: 

When a man has been on the job for 54 
years, he writes his own valedictory. Such 
is the case with Attorney William P. Brew- 
ster, who has resigned as solicitor for King- 
ston School District after a half century. He 
also was on the board of education 4 years, 
making his a remarkable career of public 
service and a notable contribution to edu- 
cation. 

Attorney Brewster, known as a scholar 
and historian, as well as a lawyer, has seen 
the public schools of Kingston grow from a 
small beginning into one of the finest sys- 
tems in the Commonwealth. Moreover, he 
has been a part of the development. School 
directors, principals, and teachers have come 
and gone, but he continued until his de- 
cision*to sever official ties was announced 
yesterday. 

Such a career must afford tremendous sat- 
isfaction, for this is the principal reward of 
long and distinguished service in a field like 
education. Attorney Brewster, in his letter 
of resignation, had many nice things to say 
about colleagues and they were in a posi- 
tion to return the compliment. The west 
side borough was singularly fortunate to 
have the services of a man of his caliber at 
its disposal so long. 





Crime: Racial, North, South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from Journal and Guide of June 30, 
1956: 

[From the Journal and Guide of June 30, 
1956] 
CRIME: RACIAL, NorTH, SOUTH 


On our editorial page we are reprinting 
an editorial from the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, which supports a statement by Rep- 
resentative JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, of Missis- 
sippi, purporting to show that States in 
which there is school integration “show a 
substantially higher incidence of Negro 
crime in proportion to Negro population 
than in segregated States.” 

We do not know the source of Mr. Wr- 
LIAMS’ statistics, and would say that the 
source would be very important in their 
bearing upon the truth. 

Furthermore, when statistics are used to 
prove one side of a case, one is led to take a 
look at statistics which have an important 
bearing on the other side of the case. 


ORIGIN OF POPULATION STUDIED 


We would grant, on the basis of Repre- 
sentative WiL.LIaAMs’ claims, that a great 
many half-educated, unadjusted former 
southern Negroes now in the North fall into 
the toils of the law. The North has only 
partially assimilated these millions of igno- 
rant migrants in the economic fabric of the 
section. 

It must be remembered—according to 
United States census reports—that more 
than 2 million Negroes from the farms of 
the Deep South have migrated to the North 
during the past decade and a half, 
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It must also be remembered that any stu- 
dent of sociology or penology knows that 
the detection and prosecution of crimes 
committed by Negroes in the South depend 
largely upon whether these crimes affect the 
property or persons of white people. An- 
other way of stating it is to say what is 
common knowledge: That crimes committed 
by Negroes against Negroes in the South are 
frequently not apprehended and punished, 
but in a general way are taken for granted, 
unless they are serious crimes, or unless they 
occur in an urban community with an ade- 
quate police department. 

DIFFERENT IN THE NORTH 


In the North, both the law and public 
opinion treat crime as crime, whether the 
offense is by Negroes against Negroes, or by 
Negroes against white people. There are 
also many offenses, which in the South would 
be tacitly excused or disposed of by very 
light punishment if committed by Negroes, 
but which would be crime in the North 
and treated as such. In the South many of 
the offenders never reach the State prisons. 
In the North they do. 

It is well known to all students of crime 
and delinquency, that in many areas in the 
South—and it happens in Norfolk and Rich- 
mond—a Negro may locate in a good Negro 
residential area, and from that point he may 
engage in the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
numbers writing, prostitution, partnerships 
with bootleggers of untaxed liquor, receiving 
and disposing of stolen good plus nightly 
affrays, without fear of being molested by the 
police—until white persons beging to fre- 
quent his establishment. This statement 
can be supported by an array of reputable 
witnesses, who have complained to the police 
in efforts to break up this kind of thing 
which brings into good Negro neighborhoods 
criminal traffic from the outside. 


OBJECT OF THE STATISTICS 


Statistics are usually brought forward and 
manipulated in these days of slander of 
Negroes by large staffs of propagandists em- 
ployed by the numerous political under- 
ground organizations in the South, which 
are engaged in whipping up hate against 
Negroes by any means possible, and against 
anybody who is disposed to hold that Negroes 
should enjoy civil rights in the South. The 
matter does not have to be pinned down to 
school desegregation. The issue has now 
been resolved into a campaign of hate against 
all minorities. It has also been resolved into 
a campaign of hate against the North to con- 
fuse the whole issue, to the end that the 
Congress will enact laws limiting the powers 
of the United States Supreme Court; making 
the limitations retroactive to January 1954, 
so as to nullify the High Court’s ruling in 
the school cases, and to amend the 14th and 
15th amendments to the United States Con- 
stitution. There is no secret about that. 


THE WHITE CRIME RATE 


Congressman WILLIAMS and the editors of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch could find 
some interesting facts about crime among 
Southern white people if they took time to 
do a little research. 

It is a fact that if Negroes living in the 
North are more criminal than those living 
in the South, white people living in the 
South are more criminal than those of the 
same race living in the North. That phe- 
nomenon probably never occurred to many 
in the South. . 

We find no pleasure in pointing this out. 
Neither do we find any pleasure in pointing 
a finger at Virginia. We believe that white 
Virginians are more law-abiding than white 
Mississippians, or Alabamians, or South Caro- 
linians. But we do not have immediately 
at hand any statistics on the latter deep 
Southern States. So, we will cite an instance 
in which white commitments to State prison 
in Virginia were compared with white com- 
mitments in Wisconsin. 
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THE UNDISPUTED RECORD 


Mr. Rice M. Youell, former commissioner, 
Virginia Department of Corrections, is the 
author of a crime study which was pub- 
lished May 7, 1947, in the University of Vir- 
ginia News Letter. 

Mr. Youell found that 108 persons out of 
every 100,000 in Virginia were committed to 
the State prison as compared with 35 of 
every 100,000 committed in Wisconsin. 

He found also, that only eight States and 
the District of Columbia had a higher crime 
rate than Virginia. As if anticipating the 
usual answer (presence of Negroes) Mr, 
Youell said: 

“Lest someone should attempt to blame 
the increase of commitments in Virginia, 
over Wisconsin, on the colored population, 
it might be well to point out that the white 
commitments in Virginia were almost three 
times greater than the white commitment 
rate in Wisconsin.” 

FIGURES IN 1953 


On the same question the results of a 
crime study in Virginia made by Dr. R. 
Wayne Kernodle, chairman, and Dr. John 
F. Kantnor, of the department of sociology 
and anthropology, College of William and 
Mary, and published in the University News 
Letter, March 15, 1953, contained the follow- 
ing comment: 

“Generally speaking, a high incidence of 
crime would indicate the lack of moral order 
or integration of a community. That is, 
positively stated, the more people of a com- 
munity are knit together in a real moral 
order, the less they will violate one another's 
persons or property. It will be seen from 
the foregoing data (a table of statistics) if 
taken per se, that Virginians tend to violate 
each other’s persons and property more fre- 
quently than persons in most of the other 
States of our Nation. It would further 
indicate a low degree of integration and sug- 
gest that the Commonwealth is seriously 
threatened with moral disintegration.” 

Granting that although Virginia is in the 
low forties among the States, in the matter 
of education, we are higher than Georgia 
and Mississippi, and some other Deep South- 
ern States. It would appear that the Times- 
Dispatch would look homeward, rather than 
joining a southern Congressman in trying 
to show that Negroes in the North—most 
of whom went there from the South in 
recent years—have a higher incidence of 
criminality than those who remain in the 
South. 

By expert testimony of southerners who 
are competent sociologists and penologists, 
the incidence of crime among white people 
in the South is much higher—almost three 
times higher—than the incidence of crime 
among white people in the. North. 

It does no good to the South, especially 
the white South, to recite this, but to do so 
is pertinent to the facts of life when an un- 
fair relation to criminality is fastened upon 
Negroes for political propaganda purposes 
by southern Congressmen and certain south- 
ern newspapers. 





[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch ] 
TuHatT DIXIE REIGN OF TERROR 


The “reign of terror” in the South against 
southern Negroes is often described by our 
“liberal” northern and western friends. It 
is interesting, therefore, to note some ex- 
tremely interesting figures concerning the 
number of Negroes in the penitentiaries of 
the two sections. 

Representative JoHN BELL WILLIAMS, of 
Mississippi, using official record of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments, compares the 13 
non-Southern States with over 100,000 Negro 
population (except Michigan) with the 10 
Sotithern States (except Georgia, there being 
no 1950 statistics for Georgia and Michigan). 
He finds the following: 
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The integrated States show a substantially 
higher incidence of Negro crime in propor- 
tion to Negro population than the segre- 
gated States. In fact, the per capita crime 
rate among Negroes in the integrated States 
is 199 percent or double the rate—in the 
segregated States. The cases enumerated 
are convicted felony cases, and the figures do 
not reflect arrests or misdemeanor convic- 
tions. 

Representative WILLIAMS goes on to note 
that these figures prove “either that Negroes 
are more law abiding in a segregated society 
or Southern courts are far more lenient with 
Negro defendants.” He inquires, with much 
justice, where a reign of terror is to be found 
in all this. 

The tables in question show that inte- 
grated Ohio sent more Negroes to prison in 
1950 than the segregated States of Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and South Carolina combined, 
although their total Negro population is 
1,266,247 greater than that of Ohio. 

Similarly, New York courts in 1950 sent 
more Negroes to the penitentiary than the 
courts of Arkansas, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina combined, although the total Ne- 
gro population of those three States exceeds 
that of New York by 1,317,019. 

Many of the most pointed sermons di- 
rected at the benighted South come from 
New York. Yet New York has five times more 
Negroes per capita in prison than Mississippi. 

Just what explanation does the Reverend 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, of Harlem, have for 
this phenomenon? If New York Negroes, 
living under the blessings of integration, are 
five times as felonious as Mississippi Negroes, 
it’s a bit difficult to find that much talked 
about reign of terror in Dixie, or to see 
wherein the lot of New York Negroes is so 
much better than that of their fellows in 
the deep South. 





Ignace Jan Paderewski: The 15th Anni- 
versary of His Death, June 30, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in 1860 
there was born in Poland a man destined 
to become one of her greatest artists 
and statesmen. This man was Ignace 
Jan Paderewski. We are proud today 
to commemorate the anniversary of his 
death and to review briefly some of his 
inspiring and noble achievements. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski had a long 
musical career filled with satisfying ex- 
periences and stimulating work. A true 
genius in the field of music he finally 
channeled his great talents and en- 
ergies into the fight for Polish freedom, 
thus advancing the cause of liberty and 
democracy everywhere in the world. 
Someone once said: “The Polish race 
breeds patriot artists; their patriotism 
is not enervated by their art, neither is 
their art vulgarized by their patriotism.” 
This can certainly be applied to Pade- 
rewski. He gladly put aside his music in 
order to contribute his time for Polish 
independence and freedom. Although 
it is not uncommon for great creative 
artists to offer their services when their 
nation’s liberty is imperiled, it is unusual 
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for them to play the outstanding politi- 
cal role that Paderewski did in reviving 
the independence of his native land. 

During the First World War Ignace 
Paderewski became aware of the need 
for championing the restoration of Po- 
land to the European community. 
Many Poles were enlisted in the cam- 
paign to help regain their former liber- 
ties and national integrity, and the task 
of alerting America to the Polish cause 
fell to Ignace Paderewski. Being well 
known in the United States as a pianist 
and very highly regarded as both an 
artist and a humanitarian, he was an 
excellent choice for an unofficial ambas- 
sador to America. He particularly 
gained the confidence of Col. Edward M. 
House, personal adviser to President 
Woodrow Wilson, and later Wilson him- 
self acknowledged that he had been won 
over to the Polish cause by Paderewski. 
There were also countless other states- 
men and leaders in the United States 
who shared Wilson’s esteem for Pader- 
ewski. Charles Evans Hughes remarked 
about Paderewski that “creative power 
has rarely had such an opportunity, and 
rarely has opportunity been so nobly 
used.” Robert Lansing, in his writings 
on world war leadership, stated that 
Paderewski: 

Was an able and tactful leader of his coun- 
trymen and a sagacious diplomat, and that 
his emotional temperament, while it intensi- 
fied his patriotic zeal and his spirit of self- 
sacrifice, never controlled or adversely af- 
fected the soundness of his judgment or his 
practical point of view. 


It is a fact that Paderewski gave his 
whole life over to benefit and improve his 
fellowmen. 

The steady and untiring efforts by 
Paderewski for a free Poland still are 
clear in the minds and hearts of Poles 
today. And as the vision of an inde- 
pendent Poland was the lodestar of his 
existence, so must the liberation and 
revival of Poland become a goal for the 
democratic world. We gladly commem- 
orate the anniversary of this noble and 
dedicated Polish statesman and artist. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Atomic Power for Profit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, these days 
all of us are vitally interested in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Re- 
cently, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith de- 
livered an excellent address before the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce dealing 
with atomic power as a source of indus- 
trial, energy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of this speech printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RzEcorp. ° 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ATomic PowzR For Prorir 
(Address by Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, vice 
ehairman of the board of directors, Ameri- 
ean Machine & Co., before. the 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., May 28, 1956) 

Mr. President, members, and guests of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, here in this 
city, which has taken the lead in 
so much business and industrial history, the 
immediate and future prospects for the 
atomic powerplant seems to me to be a very 
appropriate subject for our consideration. 

Today every businessman in Brooklyn has 
@ personal stake in this new form of indus- 
trial energy. Its implications are so vast, its 
potentials are of such interest to our free 
economy, that no enterprise can afford to 

them.” 





Yet only a decade ago it would have been 
impossible for a group such as this even to 
discuss the subject of atomic power in its 
application to industry. The reason has 
nothing to do with national security; the 
atomic powerplant simply did not exist as 
far back as 10 years ago. 

A little over two decades. ago, In fact, the 
mere idea of extracting useful energy from 
the atom was publicly scorned by a great 
nuclear physicist in Britain. “Anyone who 
expects a source of power from the trans- 
formation of these atoms,” said Lord Ruth- 
erford as late as 1933, “is talking moonshine.” 

It happens that—as I glanced through a 
recent magazine article quoting this remem- 
bered remark—there lay on the desk before 
me the design for an atomic powerplant by 
AMF Atomics, a subsidiary of our firm, which 
will build the reactor for it. ‘ 

This particular atomic powerplant is 
planned to electric current at a cost 
of less than 8 mills per kilowatt for the area 
around Elk River, Minn., where present cost 
of generating current due to the high price 
of coal is about 9 mills per kilowatt. 

All of you know, I am sure, that West 
Milton, N. Y., is to be electrified from General 
Electric’s power reactor. You read the an- 
nouncement this month that Consolidated 
Edison is building a $55 million atomic 
powerplant at Indian Point, N. Y., about 40 
miles north of here, which will supply 236,000 
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kilowatts—enough to service the home elec- 
tric needs of 1 million New Yorkers—and will 
be in full production by 1960. 

I could go on at length, but these examples 
alone are enough to make one smile now at 
the pessimistic predictions of only a few 
years ago and justify the predictions of to- 
day’s experts, who do not hesitate to say that 
atomic powerplants will eventually produce 
power below the cost of even our most effi- 
cient conventionally fueled plants. 

However, as Hugh Walpole once wrote to 
his brother, “Prognostics do not always prove 
to be prophecies.” And, he added cautiously, 
“At least the wisest prophets make sure of 
the event first.” With Walpole’s words in 
mind, I hesitate to play the role of prophet. 
It is enough to say that even today the atom 
is a source of industrial power that, under 
certain conditions, is competitive with fossil 
fuels and that there is no doubt that engi- 
neering ingenuity will rapidly broaden the 
field of this competition. 

I think it might be interesting to review 
today some of the growing pains and accom- 
plishments of this new source of industrial 
energy. You will then be free to draw your 
own conclusions as to the outlook for its 
profitable development. 

To begin with, there is nothing different or 
distinctive about the electricity produced by 
an atomic powerplant. A nuclear reactor 
merely replaces the conventional firebox and 
boiler used to generate steam. The combus- 
tion of coal or oil is supplanted by heat pro- 
duced in a fission chain reaction. The re- 
sulting steam then drives a generator to pro- 
duce electricity, as in the more familiar power 
complexes. 

The princtpal advantage of atomic fuel, as 
compared with conventional fuels, is the 
large amount of heat which can be derived 
from it’in relation to its weight. The fission 
of 1 pound of uranium-—235 in an atomic re- 
actor will produce the same amount of en- 
ergy as the burning of 1,300 tons of coal, or 
6,000 barrels of fuel oil. 

The TVA'’s new Kingston steam plant to 
serve Oak Ridge requires 15,000 tons of coal 
a day for its normal operation. The equiva- 
Tent amount of uranium-—235 required to pro- 
duce the same amount of energy would be 
about 10 pounds. Theoretically, the entire 
world’s energy demands for a whole year 
could be supplied by a single 8—-foot cube of 
nuclear fuel weighing only 300 tons. 

However, as every manufacturer Knows, 
power is being consumed at an ever-rising 
rate by our industrial economy. Projections 
of electric power demand in the United 
States indicate that we will be using 1,400 
billion kilowatt-hours a year by 1975—an 
increase of neary 150 percent above present 
levels. 

At the same time our known reserves of 
conventional fuels are being depleted rather 
rapidly. Dr. Palmer C. Putnam, an authority 
on the subject, characterize our burnup rate 
as unbelievable. In the United States, for 
example, one-half of all the coal ever con- 
sumed has been burned since 1920. Nearly 
one-half of all the coal and gas ever con- 
sumed has been burned since 1940. The burn- 
up rate is 10 times faster now than it was a 
century ago. 

By 1975 the largest sources of conventional 
fuels may be depleted to the point where the 
recovery of lower grade reserves or less easily 
available reserves, may up their cost. Or, the 
miracles of the modern test tube may create 





new markets for fossil-fuel products, in- 
creasing their value. It is easy to foresee a 
day when we may want to save our coal 
and other below-ground fuels for the manu- 
facture of synthetic organic chemicals. 

In any case the fossil fuels are character- 
ized by extreme bulk and weight. I: places 
where these fuels must be hauled long dis- 
tances for conversion to power, their costs 
rise sharply. We are all aware of the tre- 
mendous quantities of conventional fuels 
thaf must be transported by rail, barge, 
truck or pipeline to supply our domestic 
powerplants from sources close at hand and 
we are more fortunate than most other na- 
tions. Elsewhere, these supplies either are 
not available or are prohibitive in price. I 
was astonished a few weeks ago when the 
managing director of our British associate 
told me of the amount of railroad coal that 
South Africa imports from the United States. 
There are many areas where industrializa- 
tion cannot go forward without nuclear 
powerplants. 

On the basis of these considerations, the 
case for atomic power would seem to be an 
open-and-shut one. Nuclear fuels are com- 
pact and readily portable. They generate 
tremendous amounts of energy in proportion 
to their weight. They can be made availa- 
ble at points where conventional fuels are 
all but unobtainable. They have a longer 
productive life in comparison with other 
fuels, which are rapidly consumed in the 
generation of power and must be replaced 
with equal rapidity. Their price is stable 
and will be decreased as new skills are ap- 
plied to their recovery; wheraes, new uses 
and demands for the available supply of 
other fuels threaten to increase their cost. 

Finally, our known reserves of nuclear 
fuels, which are steadily growing, are not in 
danger of exhaustion in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. In fact, it is estimated that they al- 
ready contain 25 times as much usable energy 
as do our established sourceseof coal, oil, or 
gas—which are diminishing and can never be 
replaced. 

On the other hand, a highly competitive 
and cost-conscious power industry cannot 
be expected to switch over to the use of 
nuclear fuels just to be different. There is a 
tremendous investment in the production of 
power through the use of conventional fuels, 
and an equally enormous facility for recov- 
ering them from the earth, shipping them, 
and handling them. Our American skills in 
all those directions are the marvel of in- 
dustrialists everywhere, and rightly so. 

The cost of nuclear fuel is still high by 
comparison (usually about twice the current 

for other sources of power). Potenti- 
“ally it is a cheap form of energy, weight for 
weight, but a great many things must be 
done to it first. It must be discovered, it 
must be mined, it must be transported, it 
must be refined to a very high degree of pu- 
rity, and sometimes it must be enriched with 
uranium 235. Then your fissionable material 
must be fabricated and assembled very care- 
fully into fuel elements for the reactors. 

As these elements undergo fission, they 
produce highly radioactive waste products 
and must eventually be replaced. The used 
elements are then reprocessed to rid them 
of undesirable substances, and to recover the 
unburned uranium. They can then be re- 
enriched and refabricated into fuel elements, 
ready to be used again. In addition to the 
expense of refining and fabrication, there is 
the quite serious problem of waste disposal. 
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Obviously, these technical problems and 
many others must be dealt with—or at least 
reduced—before atomic power can make its 
way everywhere on equal terms with power- 
producing systems that are generations old. 
All this was forecast in the first Report on the 
International Control of Atomic Energy, 
dated March 16, 1946—only 10 years ago. 
This report declared, in what I consider 
something of an understatement, “Anything 
constructive in relation to atomic energy 
must inevitably be novel and immensely diffi- 
cult.” 

You will be interested in some of the steps 
our Government has taken to help resolve 
these difficulties. For one thing, a 5-year 
program of power-reactor development, on 
which $200 million will be spent, has been 
launched by the Atomic Energy Commission, 

By 1960, the most promising of several pos- 
sible approaches to the economical uses*of 
nuclear fuels should be fairly well estab- 
lished. This is by no means the first effort 
by the Atomic Energy Commission to ad- 
vance the peacetime uses of atomic energy, 
of course. The Commission’s scientists must 
already be credited with much of the basic 
development of reactor techniques during 
the past 5 years. - 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s contri- 
butions to this field are perhaps all the 
more remarkable for having been made in a 
period when much time and attention neces- 
sarily had to be devoted to other uses for 
the atom. In what President Eisenhower 
once called, “this age of peril,” many top 
physicists who were engaged in defense work 
had to pass up, for the time being, very 
attractive avenues of scientific approach that 
had enormous peacetime possibilities. In 
addition, of course, there was and continues 
to be a chronic shortage of professional talent 
capable of doing exploratory and follow-up 
work in these directions. » 

These handicaps are now being eased: 
first by drawing the research facilities of 
the great research institutes and universi- 
ties into the atomic development picture; 
and, second by enlisting the scientific re- 
sources of private industry. As a result 
there has been a very marked increase in 
both academic and business interest in the 
atom during recent months, though the for- 
mer remains a, great national problem that 
must be overcome. 

As designers and builders of nuclear re- 
actors and related equipment, my firm has 
played its part in the encouragement of 
these interests. For instance, we are con- 
structing a research reactor for Battelle 
Memorial Institute in Columbus, Ohio. -Two 
research institutes have completed such re- 
actors, or nearly so, and four others that I 
Know of are actively interested in similar 
projects. . 

We have been retained by the University 
of Buffalo to assist in its plans to build a 
research reactor on the campus, and we know 
of other universities with similar plans. 
Two, North Carolina and Pennsylvania State, 
already have reactors in operation. A third,* 
at the University of Michigan, is nearing 
completion. 

All this, of course, is immensely important 
to the future development of atomic energy 
for peacetime. Without opportunities for 
training, we cannot hope for the continuous 
enlistment of young technical brains, skill, 
and know-how that are necessary for its 
expansion. There is no other way in which 
this Nation can hope to keep pace with new 
atomic discoveries, much less put them to 
work for us. 

Nor has industry been remiss in this re- 
spect. My firm (and I refer to it because I 
know what it is doing) is preparing to design 
and construct at Plainsboro, N. J., the first 
nuclear reactor to be owned and operated for 
mutual benefit by a group of large private 
companies. The Industrial Reactor Labora- 
tories, as they will be called, will be used to 
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conduct atomic research in industrial and 
humanitarian fields. Our own organization 
will be among the participating companies, 
incidentally, and all of the other member 
companies are well known here in Brooklyn. 

Altogether, there are now some 29 nuclear 
reactors operating in the United States, 
plus 3 national laboratories in full pro. 
duction. One of these last, the laboratory 
at Oak Ridge, uses about one and one-half 
times as much electricity as all the rest of 
the State of Tennessee put together. In 
fact, it consumes about three times as much 
power as is used by all of the highly indus- 
trialized city of Detroit. 

This power demand, which literally did 
not exist before 1943, is an example of the 
stepped-up energy needs which must be met 
in this country, and soon. After 1960, whén 
the 5-year reactor research program will be 
completed, this Nation, will have only 15 
years in which to build something like 88 
billion worth of nuclear powerplants to meet 
the 1975 demand. 

These will produce about 45 million kilo- 
watts of electric power, in places and at prices 
where atomic power is competitive. This 
would represent only about 15 percent of 
the total United States power demand at 
that time—about a billion dollars worth 
per year. The industrial and technological 
advancement thus represented, however, 
would be a major contribution to our 
American standard of living. 

It is hardly necessary to mention to this 
audience the overriding importance of na- 
tional prestige in this field; of economic well- 
being; and of continued peace, progress and 
prosperity. Those are the things we live by 
in the Western world—they are the very 
embodiments of our way of life. 

The same things are true of our great 
neighbor to the north, where vast resources 
await industrial development that can come 
only from atomic power. Canada is fortu- 
nate in more ways than one; in addition 
to her other natural wealth she has at least 
five times more proven reserves of nuclear 
fuel than we have. I need not tell you what 
her prospects are, in the atomic develop- 
ment of the future, and the Canadians are 
very alert to these prospects. There, as in 
our own country, remote regions beyond 
reach of conventional fuel supplies—and 
regions too rough or distant for the easy 
transmittal of existing power—can now be 
opened to industrialization through “pack- 
aged”’ atomic powerplants. 

As we range over the map of the British 
Commonwealth, as over the maps of our 
own Territories and possessions, we find 
countless places that fit this description. 
The same is true of friendly lands in South 
America, and in ‘other parts of the world. 

Therefore, if I were asked to sum up the 
possibilities of atomic power for profit, my 
appraisal would run something like this: 
I would say that in the present state of the 
art, no man can declare as yet, dogmatically, 
that one form of its application is more 
efficient under every given circumstance than 
another form; or that his is the only and 
infallible solution to every problem to be 
faced. 

The principle of “breeding” fuel, for ex- 
ample, has been pretty well established. 
One type of breeding reactor converts non- 
fissionable U-238 to fissionable plutonium 
at a rate faster than its U-235 is consumed. 
Another converts nonfissionable thorium to 
fissionable U-233. In both cases the re- 
actor ends up with more fuel than it started 
with, which promises a vast increase in our 
potential nuclear reserves. But no one 
knows as yet which is the better. 

Chemical processing methods are con- 
stantly being improved. This is important 
because, with the prospect of breeding new 
fuels and thus keeping the cost down, the 
separation and purifying of waste and con- 
tamination becomes vital to efficiency. No 
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one knows as yet whether running a chem- 
ical plant in connection with a power pro- 
ducer will be an asset or a liability. As 
in the case of some of the other questions 
I have raised, there simply has not been 
time to find out. 

Of one thing we can be sure. Atomic 
reactors, which once were inherently dan- 
gerous to operate or be around, are now 
inherently safe. They can be and are being 
set up close to large centers of population. 
This one point alone makes a great differ- 
ence in transmission costs. 

We can be sure of another thing, too. 
No organization, public or private, indus- 
trial or academic, can help but enrich its 
own prospects by its research in the nuclear 
field. Never has it been more true today 
that, as President Eisenhower told the Par- 
liament at Ottawa 3 years ago, “Beyond the 
shadow: of the atomic cloud the horizon is 
bright with promise.” 

There has been a tendency of late to com- 
pare American scientific achievements in 
this field somewhat unfavorably with those 
of a lesser social and economic order and 
by that I mean the Soviet Union. I am 
not one of those whe would be inclined 
to sell our native genius short but we must 
deal with realities. Our technical training 
systems need to be enlarged and improved 
to supply greater numbers of scientists, 
They must certainly be enlarged and im- 
proved though there is nothing wrong with 
the quality of our American performance 
in the atomic arena. It is and has been 
superb from the beginning. As far as I 
know today, our position is dominant. Fur- 
ther improvements will come at the hands 
of industry, the universities, the great re- 
search centers and the Government, work- 
ing together in the traditional American 
way. 

I am confident that in the future, as in 
the past, our national genius will meet every 
challenge from without, and that our in- 
dustrial achievements, which have always 
been the symbols of American strength, will 
continue to react effectively to what Mr. 
Jay Hopkins has described so accurately as 
“the dynamics of the market place.” The 
job will not be easy, but it must be done. 


Appreciation Banquet for Senator Warren 
G. Magnuson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, some 
time ago, leaders and advocates of inten- 
sive Pacific Northwest developments held 
an appreciation banquet honoring the 
senior Senator from Washington, War- 
REN G. Macnuson, in recognition of the 
work he has done in this regard. 

The main speaker for the occasion was 
our colleague, Senator Ropert Kerr, of 
Oklahoma. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Senator Kerr, as of the broad- 
cast from the banquet, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.: 

There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress sy SENATOR KERR 

It is wonderful to be in the State of Wash- 
ington. When Oklahoma came into the 
Sovereign Union of States she did so with 
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® constitution that had been drafted by a 
constitutional convention of many of her 
greatest sons. 

It is a well-known fact that she took more 
points and more provisions from the con- 
stitution of what was then the young State 
of Washington than from any other source. 
And we have always been grateful that this 
great and sovereign State of Washington had 
produced such a progressive and worth while 
constitution that could serve as so much of 
= pattern for our own constitutional conven- 

n. 

There’s a lot in common between Wash- 
ington State and Oklahoma. 

I’m very happy to participate in this occa- 
sion honoring my Senate colleague. 

There is nothing that a politician appre- 
ciliates as much as appreciation. In fact, an 
ounce of appreciation is worth a pound of 
criticism. 

*It has been said that a statesman is a dead 
politician. I don’t subscribe to that state- 
ment. I resent it. 

A statesman is ah appreciated politician. 
And politicians go where invited and stay 
where appreciated. You know, appreciation 
at home, Macey, is wonderful. 

When I first went to Washington and be- 
eame. acquainted with Senator Warren G. 
MaGnvuson, and when I learned of his stature 


is wonderful. A man just can’t stay im office 
without it. But, also, I want to say to you 


You know, a man can’t stay in Washington 
as a Senator unless he has the appreciation 
of the folks at home, 

And he’d just as well not be there, so far 
as the folks at home are concerned, unless 


Sena 
ents at home is in direct proportion to the 
respect and appreciation in which he is held 
by his colleagues. 

I’m happy to tell you tonight that no 
man in the United States Senate (notice I 
didn’t say “no woman” because there is a 
great lady in the United States Senate and 
I want you to know I’m her from 
this statement) that no man in the Unfted 
States Senate is more accepted and more ap-. 
preciated by Senators than is WARREN Mac- 
nuson, of Washington. ; 

A fellow in public office is greatly desirous 
of living up to the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity of the office he occupies. 

I was impressed by the invocation that we 
heard a little while ago from the fine voice of 
the Christian leader who spoke those words 
of reverence in the invocation. I listened 
as he asked for guidance from the Deity who 
has that place in the heart and mind of the 
American people, that on every coin now 
minted by the Government of the United 
States, you find inscribed these words, “In 
God we trust.” 

I’m glad that I live in a country where 
that sentiment is evident not alone on the 
coin in the pocket, but also in the hearts of 
the people. And I’m grateful for the fact 
that He who founded the Christian religion, 
gave not only to the disciples about Him and 
to His day and generation but also to us, the 
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exact recipe whereby man can be appreciated 
and respected by his fellow men. 

It was He who said, “Let him who would 
be first among you, be the seryant of all.” 

Therein is the priceless secret of His own 
omnipotent personality, Grace and power. 
In those words He laid down the only for- 
mula whereby we who proclaim His name 
and prescribe His faith, can walk in His foot- 
steps. 
“Let him who would be first among you, be 
the servant of all.” 

The great thing about WarREN MaGNuUSON 
is that in his public life he has exemplified 
that great admonition in seeking to be the 
servant of his people. 

He has more position in the United States 
Senate and more seniority than any other 
man of his age in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Under his leadership, and by reason of the 
sum total of effort which he and those who 
work with him—and certainly he’s made the 
greatest contribution to that effort—the 
most extensive program of Federal develop- 
ment of the natural resources of any State 
in the Union has taken place here in the 
State of Washington. 

It’s wonderful to fly over this great State; 
it’s wonderful to fly over our country with 


tion and the storage of that priceless re- 
source, water. 

For the creation of power. 

Por the development of navigation. 

For the building of recreational facilities. 

.For industrial and municipal water supply. 

For use in bringing the breath of life to 
your fertile soil through irrigation. 

Warren Macnuson has walked in the front 
ranks of those who have brought the de- 
velopment of the Nation’s resources to such 
an advanced stage. 

No State has fared better than 
Not only have these projects contributed 


security of your country. 

When I think about Grand Coulee—the 
greatest engineering accomplishment man 
has brought about upon the face of the 
earth, Ice Harbor Dam, Chief Joseph Dam, 
the McNary Dam, Kennewick Ligation proj- 
ect, Roza powerplant, development of the 
great Bonneville power grid, I am aware that 
each is in part and some of them in toto— 
a monument to the genius, the service, and 
the labors of your great senior Senator, 
WARREN MAGNUSON. 

By his service, this year and hereafter, he 
will play a prominent part in the 
ment of that, yet another, tremendous hydro- 
electric power—water conservation project— 
Hells Canyon. 

One of the things that I have respected 
Senator Macnuson for the most, has been his 
stamch service to agriculture. He shares 
with me the conviction that a nation which 
has developed the most outstanding indus- 
trial economy on the earth despite only 7 

t of the earth’s surface, and 7 per- 
cent of the earth’s population, yet produced 
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an industrial structure that produces half 
of the manufactured products in the world— 
can still say our greatest national industry 
is agriculture. 

The second largest industry in our coun- 
try is the public utility. 

The third largest industry is the oil and 
gas industry. 

The fourth largest industry is our rail- 
roads. 

Yet, the total investment in all three of 
those—the second, third, and fourth indus- 
tries in our country—their combined in- 
vestment is less than is the total investment 
in agriculture. 

So there canbe no doubt but what it is 
our greatest industry. MAGNUSON has recog- 
nized these facts in being a stanch friend 
and champion of agriculture, of the farm 
people of his State and our country. 

He has fought to prevent increases in 
freight rates on his cattle producers. 

He has fought for market for the fruit, 
the wheat, the livestock producers, and those 
who produce other agricultural commodities. 

Today he’s recognized by his colleagues in 
the Senate as one of the outstanding cham- 
pions of agriculture in the Congress of the 
United States. ‘ 

Macnuson has always been a stanch 
friend of the common man. He has cham- 
pioned social legislation—social security— 
laws that tee better wages and work- 
img conditions for labor, and he has devoted 
himself in a high- degree to programs that 
have been devoted to improving the health 
of all the people. 

There are many people in Washington, 
D. C., who WARREN MAGNUSON as the 
greatest authority in the Nation's Capitol, 
on the development of adequate research to 
prevent and bring about control of cancer 
and of heart disease. 

Programs of your government to which 
he has made as great a contribution as any, 
and much greater than most in the field of 
research against these killers of humanity, 
has resulted, so I am told by health authori- 
ties, in increasing the life-span of the aver- 
age citizen, a minimum of 12 years, in the 
last 15 years of the history of these great 


programs. 

I don’t see any women here tonight old 
enough to be concerned about getting twelve 
more years of life yet, but I see a lot of men 
here who are in my shgpe and to whom the 
comforting though of 12 more years 
than had previously been the average life 
span, -is a matter of no little comfort. 

Maccyr, I want to pay my contribution and 
tribute to you for your great work in that 
field of public service. 

Yes, I’m happy to pay tribute to Warren 
MAGNUSON. 

He has built many monuments to himself 
in his unselfish public service. 

The evidence at this meeting tonight re- 
minds me that the greatest monument that 
he has built to himself is in the affection 
and love of the people of the State he loves. 

It has been said by the great order in 
whose hall we meet tonight: “The faults of 
our friends we write upon the sands; their 
virtues we carve in the stone of love and 


Therein is man’s monument— 
therein is man’s greatest achievement. 

The few halting words that I have spoken 
and the matters to which I have referred, 


It gives me great pleasure tonight to be 
here with you and him. 
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Appraisal of American Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
by Daniel J. Riesner, Esq., of New York, 
president of the National Republican 
Club. Mr. Riesner’s address, appraising 
American foreign policy in recent years, 
was delivered by him at a meeting of the 
National Council of Business and Pro- 
fessional Men, Inc., in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

I am proud indeed to have been invited to 
speak befoge the membership of the Na- 
tional Council of Business and Professional 
Men, Inc., which means so much in the field 
of civic and philanthropic endeavor and 
which is so representative of progress and 
private thinking in business and professional 
endeavors. It is a very great personal pleas- 
sure for me to meet this evening with the 
members and friends of this organization, 
particularly your president, the Honorable 
Chauncey H. Levy, who is a member of my 
fraternity, a graduate of Columbia with me 
many years ago and we have been close per- 
sonal friends for over 35 years; the Honorable 
Frank Zuckerbrot, chairman of the immi- 
gration committee, executive member of the 
Central Queens Republican Club of Kew 
Garden Hills, Long Island, Borough of 
Queens, N. Y., and my very efficient political 
colleague from that area whose career and 
political background has been similar to my 
own for the last 25 years. 

I know of your work and your purpose and 
I am very grateful for this opportunity to 
exchange views with one of the most alert 
and civic-conscious groups in our com- 
munity. 

I will attempt to give tonight an impartial 
appraisal of American foreign policy based 
on events which took place from 1953 to 
1956. 

When President Eisenhower took office on 
January 20, 1953, the Korean stalemate was 
sapping the nerves and energy of the coun- 
try and threatening once more to throw the 
shroud of war over the shoulders of our 
Nation. There was nothing but bitter frus- 
tration resulting from our efforts to secure 
peace. The Iranian war bubble was ready 
to burst and the COmmunists were threaten- 
ing to engulf all of Indochina. Trieste was 
boiling over and all efforts to get Soviet 
Russia to live up to her commitments and 
get out of Austria were unavailing. These 
were just a few of the trouble spots in the 
world engulfed by the despairing gloom at- 
tendant upon a so-called cold war which 
kept erupting in volcano fashion with grim 
threats to light the fuse to a worldwide war 
of annihiliation. 

Between 1945 and 1952, the Communists, 
propelled by the seven-league boots of to- 
talitarian authority, built up by ruthless 
force and underwritten by the broken bodies 
of beaten and betrayed peoples, acquired 
more millions of square miles of territory 
and more millions of people under their sway 
than was ever taken by any conquering horde 
in any period of time since the beginning of 
recorded history. 

Thus was the stage of foreign policy set 
when the Eisenhower administration took 
Office in 1953. Let me make this clear. My 
present appraisal of the foreign policy ac- 
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complishments of the present administra- 
tion is based on its affirmative acts rather 
than on a criticism of the acts of the pre- 
vious administration. Suffice it to say that 
tremendous world problems faced the Na- 
tion from 1945 to 1953. International crises 
arose in rapid succession and continued to 
exist when President Eisenhowér took office. 
Let us consider what has happened since, as 
American accomplishments in the field of 
foreign policy, rather than as partisan 
achievements. 

The first accomplishment of our President 
was to set the wheels in motion which re- 
sulted in a real truce and settlement of the 
Korean war. In rapid succession came the 
settlement of the Iranian oil dispute—with 
the aftermath of Mossadegh’s fall from 
power—the truce in Indochina which pre- 
vented that Nation from being swallowed up 
entirely by the militarily successful Com- 
munist armies—and left half the country to 
fight against further encroachments of com- 
munism; the making of a formal peace treaty 
with Russia and the withdrawal of Commu- 
nist troops from Austria, and the Paris agree- 
ments which resulted in West German con- 
sent to rearm and participate actively in 
NATO. There also followed the implementa- 
tion of SEATO and the Formosa resolution, 
which put the entire Congress and country 
squarely behind the President in his counter- 
ing of Chinese Communist threats to invade 
Formosa. 

And let us not forget that after the death 
of Stalin—the cause of which event is still 
the subject of much international specula- 
tion—and the accession of Malenkov, neither 
soft words failed to swerve this Nation from 
its resolve to arm to the limit of practicality, 
nor did angry words weaken our purpose to 
go forward with strengthening NATO and 
our resolve not to yield one iota in any other 
phase of our mutual security program. Crit- 
icism did not alter our program to continue 
to help militarily and economically those 
countries of the world which needed our 
help and might be relied on to stop the spread 
of communism. 

Then came the shelving of Malenkov and 
the accession of the present clique headed 
by Khrushchev and Bulganin. For a time 
the smiling Russian faces at Geneva gave 
some hope to the world that a formula for 
coexistence’ might be found. President 
Eisenhower, though thoroughly wary of Rus- 
sian duplicity, nevertheless gave the world 
every chance for a lasting peace by his ex- 
pressed willingness to cooperate with Rus- 
sian leaders and by making his famous open- 
skies proposal. Obviously this threw the 
Russians off balance, because it took weeks 
after the Geneva Conference for the Rus- 
sians to give their equivocal answer. 

The events of history are clear. The over- 
all direction of our Nation's foreign policy 
under the Eisenhower administration has 
been strong and firm and steady. The 
change of pace has come from Russia and 
has had to be countered by us. It is easy 
for a dictatorship to switch its policies from 
day to day because there is no accountability 
to the people for;its actions. But a democ- 
racy, accountable almost on a daily basis to 
the pressures of an alert public opinion, has 
greater difficulties, Russian leaders, recogniz- 
ing the strength of the American position, 
have changed rapidly from a smiling to a 
threatening diplomacy and back again as 
the occasion warranted. 

Of course, great tensions exist in the world 
today—notably unrest in colonial Africa— 
and among the Arab nations of the Near East 
and in Israel. As in all previous crises, the 
United States has thrown its power and 
strength and prestige behind the United 
Nations in the attempt to quiet these situa- 
tions, here again we see the hop-scotch tac- 
tics of Russia, so clearly intended to throw 
the United States off balance, and to create 
added confusion and uncertainty. While 
previously severely critizinging the United 
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States for allegedly attempting to influence 
smaller nations by offering economic and 
military aid, Russia is now in major compe- 
tition with the United States in this same 
field, and is offering to outbid us for the 
friendship of the Near East Arab nations. 
Russia has already sent arms and munitions 
to some of these nations, thus creating graver 
tensions. The Soviet is also wooing India 
with kid gloves and soft voices. 

These problems are indeed delicate and 
critical. But our administration is handling 
them. We're learning how to live with the 
peoples of the Far East, to have a greater 
responsiveness to their ideas and their need, 
to realize that they don’t react to Russian 
tactics with the same alacrity as the people 
of this nation. And we have come to under- 
stand that this doesn’t necessarily mean that 
they will fall prey to the beguiiements of 
communism. As to the Near East, the ad- 
ministration evidently doesn’t think that 
sending arms to Israel at this moment will 
clarify the tensions in that area, but be- 
lieves the reverse might be true. Meanwhile, 
the United Nations as well as this country 
has made it abundantly clear that it will not 
tolerate aggression in the Near East from 
any source. That assurance, publicly ex- 
pressed, means much more than the ship- 
ment of any amount of arms. 

In appraising effects of our foreign policy 
over a period of years, it is more important to 
examine the overall effect of that policy, 
rather than a day by day account of tensions. 
The incontrovertible facts are apparent that 
since 1953 no American boy has been shot at 
by an enemy, that the Communists have not 
added 1 inch of territory as a result of any 
aggression started after January 1, 1953. 
Likewise, Ex-President Truman, in accounts 
published in yesterday’s newspapers during 
the last leg of his European travels, said he 
found the prestige of the United States 
abroad to be “very, very good indeed.” It 
is notable that the American people today, 
along with that prestige, are enjoying an 
overall prosperity which is unprecedented in 
our peacetime history. 

Yes; tensions will exist in the world for a 
long timé to come. When they’re solved in 
the present trouble spots they’ll crop up in 
others. The strategy that our nation as the 
leader of the free world will employ will be 
a continuation of its present course, with a 
smart mobile diplomatic defense and a posi- 
tion of military strength second to none in 
the world. Let us hope this policy will en- 
able us to avoid the pitfalls of war and will 
maintain the peace. 


Woodrow Wilson—Address by Governor 
of Maryland, Preceding Preview of 
Motion Picture, Woodrow Wilson: 
Spokesman for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr, President, on June 
28, Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of Mary- 
land, delivered an address in the 
Coolidge Auditorium of the Library of 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of to- 
day’s REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Appress oF THEODORE R. McKe.pin, Gov- 
ERNOR OF MARYLAND, PRECEDING PREVIEW OF 
MoTION PICTURE, Wooprow WILSON: 
SPOKESMAN FOR Democracy, Wooprow 
WILSON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION COMMIS- 
SION, COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM, LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


The Prince of Wales bears on his coat of 
arms the German words, Ich diem which, 
rendered into English, mean I serve. It 
seems to me that the State of Maryland 
could well adopt Wales’ motto with reference 
to the Presidents of the United States. It is 
@ proud and happy motto, expressive of a 
proud and happy service. When the Presi- 
dent can snatch a moment from the duties 
of his office to drive out into the country, or 
to cruise down the Potomac, it gives us 
pleasure and pride to remember that it is 
Maryland waters and the green hills of Mary- 
land that are privileged to give some refresh- 
ment to his tired eye. 

But with reference to one President it has 
been our good fortune to serve him twice. 
Twenty years before Woodrow Wilson came 
to the White House he received the last of 
his formal schooling at the Johns Hopkins 
University, in Maryland. There his mind, 
like a fine swordblade, received its forging 
and tempering. Obviously, it was an extra- 
ordinary mind to begin with; but in Mary- 
land we like to believe that under the ham- 
mering of such powerful teachers as Adams 
and Ely and through close association with 
such scholars as Gilman and Gildersleeve, it 
acquired a polish and keenness that it had 
not had before. 

On account of this double association 
Maryland has a peculiar interest in’ this 
particular President; and I do not deny that 
we take a quiet pride in the fact that the 
President whom we served twice was a very 
great President. To be associated with 
greatness is, to be sure, not a virtue, it is 
merely a privilege; byt it is a privilege: in 
which one may rejoice with reason. 

The greater the man the longer it takes 
for the world to pass anything like a final 
judgment on his true place in history. 
Thirty-two years after his death we are still 
trying to determine exactly where Wilson 
stands in the list of the Presidents; two 
new books on him have been. published 
within the last month. But if his place is 
still undetermined after thirty-two years we 
may rest assured that it is a very high one. 
Small men are disposed of in much less 
time than a whole generation. 

There is no doubt in my mind, however, 
that we know the essential Wilson better 
today than we knew him when he died in 
1924. In the dust and smoke of battle it is 
impossible to obtain a true perspective on 
anything. In the murky atmosphere of 
conflict a ditch-bank may look like Mount 
Atlas, while on the other hand, an immense 
but gradual elevation may be mistaken for 
a@ flat surface. Only distance and clear air 
enable us to take measurements that are 
relatively true. 

After the lapse of thirty-two years we can 
see that much to which men attached the 
utmost importance at the time was really 
trivial, while other things, that passed al- 
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hastened the arrival of the inevitable than 
that he introduced any genuine novelty into 
the American system of Government. Please 
do not assume that I am denying the credit; 
any political leader who can perceive the 
trend of events and aline his policy with it 
is due credit, but for foresight rather than 
for innovation. - 

I suggest that the essential ‘Wilson, the 
Wilson long to be remembered, is less evi- 
dent in any of his legislative reforms than 
in one move that was not legislative at all, 
but took the form of a mere obiter dictum 
that at the moment aroused no more than 
a mild and rather perfunctory interest. It 
was his proclamation on assuming office that 
he proposed to be not only the constitutional 
President of the United States, but also the 
extra-constitutional leader of his own party, 
that is to say, an unofficial prime minister. 

There was some comment, but not much. 
Whether critical or approving it took the 
line that since he was the leader anyhow, 
his saying so did not make much difference. 
After all, Theodore Roosevelt had acted as 
party leader without saying anything about 
it; what else could you expect? 

But in putting the statement on record 
Wilson regularized what Roosevelt did; and 
in regularizing it he established a precedent 
that has grown steadily more binding as 
the years have passed. 

Wilson’s enemies instantly saw that it 
was a grasp of power, and denounced it ac- 
cordingly; but even his friends were slow 
to perceive the other side of it, that it was 
a centering of responsibility that enormously 
enhanced the importance of the presiden- 
tial office, whether for good or for ill. It 
was a practical application of the political 
maxim that he announced later: “Put all 
your eggs in one basket—and watch the 
basket”. 

If you wish to take the measure of the 
change this has effected in American poli- 
tics, consider this one fact: today, a Presi- 
dent’s enemies are delighted if théy can 
bring against him the charge that he is not 
leading his party. It is true that every 
strong President has in fact led his party, 
but as late as Grover Cleveland’s day few of 
them admitted it publicly, and none felt 
obligated to apologize for not doing so. In 
making a virtue of party leadership Wilson 
introduced what lawyers call “a change in 

ure” that may be longer lasting, and 
more significant than any of his legislative 
enactments. At the moment, I am not in- 
terested in discussing its quality, whether 

or bad; I am merely pointing out that, 
although it has been largely ignored, it was 
tremendously important. 

Nevertheless it is true that the essential 
Wilson, the man that the world will remem- 
ber whenever the name is mentioned, did 
not to a until August 4; 1914. 
That was the day on which England declared 
war and the European conflict became 
world-wide. Even then the quality of the 
man was not clearly apparent. 

There is a curious parallel between Wilson, 


men were denied the right to assume that 
war was inevitable and both had to exhaust 
every resource to shore up a peace that ob- 
viously was crumbling. As a result both 
were charged with duplicity, cowardice and 
hopeless incompetence; and both made mis- 
takes that became plain enough after the 


difference is that Lincoln’s ordeal 

less than 6 months, Wilson’s more 
But today the name of Lin- 

no mind, the harried, un- 
certain, desperately anxious man of the weeks 
before the firing on Sumter. So the name of 
Wilson reminds ever fewer people of the 
overwhelmed crying “Peace” 
when there was no peace. In each case 
the war President, as most of us believe, is 
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to be judged by his conduct of the war, 
and not by what went before. 

The final, irreversible judgment of Wil- 
son as a war leader can be summed up in 
two words: he won. Everything else is 
subject to argument, but not this. You 
can say that if he had done this, or not 
done that, he might have won earlier, or 
might not have won at all; yet whatever you 
say about details, there will always be some- 
one to take the opposite view, and the de- 
bate is endless. But there is no denying the 
fact that he won, and a war leader who wins 
is @ success, as a war leader. 


Yet it has been repeated so often that 
it has become a sort of axiom, that Wood- 
row Wilson failed. If you stop to give it 
&@ moment’s thought, this is remarkable. 
Here is the man who won the greatest war 
in which the United States had ever engaged 
up to that time, yet some people account 
him a failure. This alone is enough to 
mark him as an extraordinary man, for it 
implies that he had undertaken a task more 
tremendous than a war that convulsed the 
world, that he played a game in which the 
stakes were so enormous that the destiny 
of the United States constituted only a 
part of them. 

To defeat and destroy three great empires, 
and to bring his country to a position of 
such dominance that for 20 years none would 
be so rash as to challenge it, is a record of 
achievement matched by few of the world’s 
statesmen and they among the greatest. Yet 
in the estimation of millions all that was 
mere failure for' Woodrow Wilson. What 2 
tribute to the man it is when we account a 
record that was the everlasting glory of Bis- 
marck to be only a minor credit to Wilson. 
Consciously or unconsciously, we do not 
judge him by ordinary standards; our logic 
holds that what would be a magnificent feat 
of strength for a man is but a small success 
for a Titan, and we are persuaded that Wilson 
was among the Titans. 

As a matter of fact, he himself persuaded 
us. In the old Greek myths, you remember, 
the Titans were giants who made war against 
the gods and who heaped ‘up the mountains, 
piling Pelion upon Ossa, to scale the heights 
of heaven. Wilson imitated them.. From 
the very beginning he insisted that not the 
German people, nor even the imperial Ger- 
man Government constituted the real foe. 
He was making war upon the great god 
Mars. He called it a “war to end war” 
and set as its goal not victory, not con- 
quest, but nothing less than a world safe 
for democracy, which is to say, peace on earth 
and good will to men. He himself counted 
the triumphs he did achieve as of no im- 
portance except as preliminaries to the vic- 
tory over war itself and he neither expected 
nor desired tribute until that victory should 
be woy. 

Well, as men are accustomed to judge 
success, he failed, but not until his assault 
had shaken the very foundations of the war 
god’s throne. He did not cast down the 
old idol, but he did bring it into such dis- 
repute that since his time only madmen, 
the Hitlers and Mussolinis, have had the 
termerity to praise war for its own sake. 
Today, even the Communist imperialism is 
obliged to pay lip-service to the ideal of 
peace. Its protests may be utterly insin- 
cere, but at least they are an acknowledg- 
ment that the world will no longer tolerate 
open and unblushing worship of Mars. 

So who dare assert with assurance that 
Woodrow Wilson really failed? In my State 
one of our proud traditions is the stand of 
the Maryland line at Guilford Courthouse in 
the Revolutionary War. That battle was a 
technical defeat for Gen. Nathanael Greene, 
because he was forced back and the enemy 
held the field; but the British Army was so 
terribly mauled that Lord Cornwallis ac- 
knowledged that it could not stand another 
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such action and from that point began the 
slow retreat that ended at Yorktown. 

It was General Greene's destiny to serve 
as the pivot on which the whole war turned 
but far from calling him a failure, we have 
enshrined him among our national heroes. 
I see Woodrow Wilson in a similar light. 
It was not for him to receive the submission 
of the enemy. Indeed, that enemy has not 
submitted yet. But I have faith to be- 
lieve that his technical defeat was the be- 
ginning of a long, slow retreat that is des- 
tined to culminate in a greater Yorktown 
that will signalize the end of tyranny, not 
merely on. this continent, but everywhere 
in the world. 

For Wilson's great battle was not fought 
with fire and steel against the German 
army; it was fought with weapons of the 
mind and spirit against the old and power- 
fully entrenched idolatry of the strong arm. 
To destroy the German empire was in his 
mind merely an unfortunate necessity in- 
cidental to the destruction of a far more 
dangerous and a far more evil thing, namely, 
men’s faith in the doctrine that might makes 
right. 

= did not kill that dragon outright, but 
he dealt it a blow that we believe in God’s 
good time will prove mortal. Though it 
may writhe until sundown, yet never again 
will it ravage the hearts and souls of men 
as it did before the Crusader’s terrible sword 
fell upon it. 

All that was mortal of Woodrow Wilson 
Was CO. to the tomb 32 years ago. I 
submit that the time is at hand when we 
may well afford to dispose of all the rest 
that mattered only for the moment if at 
all. All that may have been weak, all that 
may have been mistaken, all that may have 
been unsound or unwise may well be buried 
in the shades of oblivion, but the immortal 
part we must preserve— 

“Let his ashes rest 

At home, afar, or in the wave, 

But keep his great heart with us, lest 

Our Nation’s greatness find its grave.” 


The only visible remains of the war that 
Wilson won are its scars and its monuments; 
but the greater war that he did not win still 
rages and the heirs of Wiison are committed 
to its ion to a triumphant end. 
The ancient evils still survive, the false gods 
are still enthroned; but the evils survive 
furtively and in disguise, the pedestals on 
which the idols stand are battered and weak- 
ened. Hope for the establishment of the 
reign of justice throughout the earth was 
never brighter, provided the successors to 
Wilson prove worthy to come after him. 

His memory is a call to battle, but not 
to the hateful service of the War Lord. It 
is the age-old struggle for the minds of men, 
the incessant combat against falsehood and 
evil, the only service in which a manful 
man may find, not death, but the more abun- 
dant life. It is the one form of warfare 
to which an intelligent man may march out 
exultantly, for it is the one form in which 
victory is not only possible but, once at- 
tained, will endure from generation to gen- 
eration. 

It is also the form of warfare in which 
America must take the lead for the simple 
reason that there is none to replace her. 
Wilson say this clearly and it is the essence 
of his greatness that he saw it more clearly 
than any other leader of his generation. It 
was the vision that nerved him for the 
struggle of blood and iron, which he hated 
with his whole soul, but which he accepted 
because it was the unavoidable prelude to 
the other. We, at this moment, are faced 
with no such bitter necessity. It is our 
good fortune to be already on the field of 
the larger warfare, and we should therefore 
be able to march biithely, not as men dra- 
gooned into arduous and probably futile 
combat, but as happy men who see the radi- 
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ant hope of victory, not against the world, 
but for the world. 

In this spirit let us accept the challenge 
of our times, counting ourselves as privi- 
leged to be in the ranks. That word “privi- 


but, as he did, “with the prid 

know that the day has come when America 
is privileged to spend her blood and her 
might for the principles that gave her birth 
and happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured.” 


Malheur, Oreg., Soil Conservation District 
Essay and Speech Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


-HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is always a pleasure to be able to call 
attention to the good work being done 
throughout the country by our many 
soil conservation districts. —The Malheur 
Soil Conservation District with head- 
quarters at Vale, Oreg., has done at ex- 
tremely able job of informing the public 
about its program, accomplishments, and 
objectives. This district makes con- 
sistent use of the press, radio, and farm 
organizations to educate the public on 
the importance of its program. 

One of the district's excellent projects, 
of an educational nature, features an 
annual essay contest and an annual 
speech contest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appnedix of 
the Recorp the winning essay, entitled 
“The Job Ahead in My Soil Conservation 
District,” written by eighth-grader Holly 
Thorstad, route 1, box 86—A, Vale, Orez., 
and also the winning speech entitled 
“Conservation Is Everybody’s Problem,” 
delivered by Norman Murray, of On- 
tario, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the essay 
and speech were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Jog AHEAD In My Sot CONSERVATION 
Disrrict 


(By Holly Thorstad) ° 
When the Pilgrims came to America, they 
thought the natural resources would never 
be exhausted, so they cut and burned the 
trees just to get rid of them. We now see 


ous act they are committing. 
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If we keep letting soil erosion take such 
a large bite of our usable farmland, our high 
standard of living will drop. Some people 
just don’t realize that under certain condi- 
tions soil is extremely unstable and not 
something to last until the end of time. 

As you can see by a critical look, we have 
no more soil to lose, We are too close to the 
danger line as matters stand. Actually we 
need more good land for crops. Too many 
farmers are working land that should be 
turned back to woodland or pasture land. 
More waste of good land would amount to 
a national crime on the part of those who 
are responsible—meaning ourselves. 

We are letting 500,000 acres of good farm- 
land go to ruin every year. The Corn Belt 
is one of the areas which is being very 
rapidly eroded. Throughout our country 
110 million acres of farmland are now being 
onset at a critically severe rate. This 
means that yields from about a fourth of the 
land now used for crops will be considerably 
lower within 10 or 12 years if present farming 
methods are continued, but prompt action 
can prevent most of this potential damage. 

Most people are either unaware or heed- 
less of these facts. The soil conservation 
district works very hard to make people 
realize this situation. 

Soil conservation is generally defined as 

use and care of the land. Many ways 
of cultivating the land are known as con- 
servation. Terraces, contour farming, and 
strip cropping are means of soil conservation. 

There are many things we can do to con- 
serve soil. We can try to use suitable ero- 
sion control practices, but not all control 
practices are suitable. The district has the 
job of fitting methods of conservation to the 
types of the soil in their region. 

The soil conservation district must first 
make a study to show what the land ts fitted 
for. They tell the farmer what is the best 
means of conserving the soll they have and 
what land should go back into woodlands 
or grazing lands. . 

Most conservation districts have both long- 
and short-time plans. Some soil problems 
are so acute they can’t wait. Work on the 
critical areas must be done now. Other 
problems can wait a few years without much 
danger. These serious problems are what 
the district works so hard to combat. 

Our conservation districts are working 
hard to fight this foe of our land. They need 
more cooperation from the public to do their 
job effectively. 

If we were invaded by a foreign nation, 
everyone would rise to the defense of the 
country we love. Yet we have just as dan- 
gerous a foe right here that is being allowed 
to weaken our country more every minute 
of every day. This foe is erosion. Let’s take 
up arms against it. 

Our soil is a base for everything we do. 
All we share, even whatever we amount to 
as @ great nation begins and rests on the 
condition of our land and its production. 
Let’s not leave soil erosion to be a menacing 
evil for the next generation to face because 
of our carelessness. Let’s fight it now. 


CONSERVATION Is EvERYBODY’s PROBLEM 
(By Norman Murray) 

Pn the American businessman, as well as 

armer, conservation is important. They 
may not realize it, but the prosperity of the 
Nation depends upon the prosperity of the 
farmer. A nation can survive without glass 
in its windows, but it cannot survive without 
food on its tables. And we can’t grow food 
without soil and water. 

When you buy a farm, you are 
buying a few inches of soil and a little water. 
The soil is too washed away, and the 
water is too easily polluted. We must take 
care of these two im) resources on 
which the foundation of our Nation rests. 

A nation cannot maintain a position as a 
world power on wornout soil and polluted 
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water. It is sald that history repeats itself 
and we find in history that the downfall of 
Rome was brought about by its wornout soil. 
This could happen to us if we are not care- 
ful, for all around us we find our soil in 
Many stages of deterioration. And it is 
rapidly growing worse. 

Of course, there are many reasons for soil 
erosion. The farmer’s lack of knowledge of 
the fact that his soil is deteriorating, or the 
neglect of renters and landlords on leased 
land are common reasons. A farmer may 
feel that he cannot afford conservation prac- 
tices, while it. can be shown that such prac- 
tices can mean almost immediate money in 
his pocket. 

A farmer realizes that his income depends 
upon the fertility of his soil, but many times, 
when he finds his soil is deteriorating, he 
doesn’t have the money needed to practice 
conservation. He may then do anything to 
try to get himself out of a tight spot. A 
common thing done is that he will try to 
get as much produce as possible in as short 
a time as possible, to get money for conserva- 
tion. This never helps and will bring about 
faster destruction of his soil. 

We are learning, as the Romans learned 
before us, that a small family-operated farm 
is best from the standpoint of conservation 
as well as economics. The United States has 
the highest standard of living ever known, 
but our standard of living can fall into pov- 
erty if we allow our soil to go to wreck and 
ruin. No nation can be prosperous if it 
has to import its food. 

But there is an even closer threat. Our 
city water supplies are becoming polluted, 
and we can’t import water. Not only that, 
but badly polluted water is nearly impossi- 
ble to purify. Any purifying that may be 
done would cost large amounts of money, 
and our national economy might not be able 
to stand the extra burden. 

Some people may say that our water can- 
not get that bad, but if they would only 
open their eyes and look around them, they 
would see that that is exactly what is hap- 
pening. This is shown by the decrease of 
gamefish and the increase of trash fish in our 
rivers and streams. They may say that this 
is brought about by too much fishing, and 
some of it is. -—But for the most part it is 
caused by too much silt in the water. The 
gamefish cannot continue to live and multi- 
ply in the silt while the trash fish can. But 
even the trash fish are getting fewer, and 
this is a definite danger sign. 

We must do something to stop this. But 

what? Conservation is the answer, but this 
covers a large field. We must keep the soil 
from washing off our fields by better farm- 
ing methods and we must keep the soil 
from washing off the timberland and range- 
land areas by better management. We must 
also prevent forest and grass fires. Then 
with the help of our cities in sanitary sewage 
disposal we can halt this pollution. We may 
even be able to bring back the lost gamefish 
of yesterday. 
But how are we going to encourage and 
promote soil and water conservation? One 
very good answer seems to be the soil con- 
servation districts that are springing up all 
over the country. 

The work of a soil conservation district 
can be very valuable because under the laws 
under which they operate, it is nearly im- 
possible for them to injure anyone. Their 
purpose is to help stricken areas, halt ero- 
sion, and restore soil fertility. 
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should cooperate with the districts to im- 
prove their watersheds, keep their streams 
clean, and educate the citizens. 

The process of organizing and operating 
a district is simple. Everything must be 
passed by a majority of the people affected. 

First 25 land owners must petition the 
State soil conservation committee for a 
district. Then a hearing is held to deter- 
mine the need for one. If a need is shown, 
the commfttee lays out the boundaries of 
the district and the people vote it in or 
out. If passed, the committee appoints 2 
supervisors who apply for a certificate of or- 
ganization with the Secretary of State. When 
the certificate is issued, the district then 
elects 3 more supervisors and they begin 
operation under the 5-man board. Any 
time, after 5 years, the district may be dis- 
solved by a majority vote of its people. 

In most cases, the board of supervisors 
will only have to help plan a program, but 
in some cases it may be necessary to adopt 
land usage laws. If these are passed, a 
board must be set up to decide when these 
laws are to be enforced so no one can be 
done an injustice. 

This shows how the soil conservation dis- 
tricts can help solve the conservation prob- 
lem. As yet we do not have one in Ontario. 
Do we need one? We do, and as the years 
pass it will become more and more im- 
portant and evident. Why not start a dis- 
trict now and avoid the problems that ac- 
cumulate after years of crosion? This must 
be answered by the farmers, but it is of great 
and vital interest to everyone. 





A Vast, But Vital, Road Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in Sunday’s Philadelphia In- 
quirer, there was a very well-written 
editorial on the subject A Vast, But Vital, 
Road Program. 

The American people should give con- 
stant consideration to our road-building 
program. It is the greatest peacetime 
undertaking in the history of our Nation. 

In order that its completion may be 
in conformity with the vision of those 
who have worked for the enactment of 
the legislation, every American oat 
take an interest in it. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Vast, BUT VITAL, Roap Procram 

Impressive. though it is in size and scope, 
the new Federal road, program which goes 
into effect today will strike many Americans 


of the age of the automobile. 

The bare outlines of the program as passed 
by Congress and signed by President Eisen- 
hower tell part of the story. 

Over a period of 13 years, $33,480,000,000 
in Federal funds will be spent to bring up 
to date both through highways and secon- 


dary ee every State of the Union. aioe 
sum will be augmented considerably, since 
matching State funds will ‘be required in 
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many cases. In all, it is the biggest peace- 
time spending program ever undertaken by 
the Federa} Government. 

But considered in relation. to the need, it 
can be argued that the huge involved 
are not too great. For rapidly, in recent dec- 
ades, and with increasing swiftness since 
the end of the Second World War, the United 
States has become a nation on wheels. 

Most Americans do not need figures on 
the record-breaking output of automoblie 
companies, or statistics showing that there 
is 1 automobile for every 3 persons of the 
country’s 167 million population, to tell them 
that this is an era when plenty of good, safe 
highways are essential. 

The story is evident in dozens of ways 
every days as millions of persons drive to and 
from work and other mililons use cars for 
trips to the store and other errands. 

It is plain, too, in the grim figures on 
accidents, which show that every year the 
toll of those killed on the highways exceeds 
the number of Americans killed in the Ko- 
rean war. The staggering cost in injury and 
property damage, of course, is piled on top 
of the death toll. 

Narrow, worn-out, and poorly engineered 
highways are not the only cause of the 
shameful accident rate. But they are a big 
factor and the part they play in contributing 
to accidents has been growing bigger as the 
Nation fell further and further behind in 
meeting the needs of its citizens for decent 
roads. 

Under the program enacted by Congress, 
about 41,000 miles of interstate highways 
will be modernized or completely rerouted. 
Over all but 7,000 miles of these up-to-date 
four-lane highways with limited access and 
crossroads will be built, linking 90 percent 
of the largest cities and the capitals of 42 
States. 

Of special interest to residents of metro- 
politan areas is the provision for improve- 
ments of through roads in and around cities. 
Expressways and belt routes will be con- 
structed, not only to save time for the 
through traveler, but to decrease congestion. 

Pennsylvania will share heavily in this 
new program. In the first 3 years it is esti- 
mated that this State will receive a total 
of $1,865,000,000 in Federal funds. After 
that time, the progress of the program, and 
the future needs.will be reviewed. 

Manifestly, this mammoth project does 
not relieve the States and cities from their 
responsibility for roads. It should spur ac- 
tion by local agencies to make sure that. their 
street and highway systems are in keeping 
wtih the demands of the times. 

In financing the unprecedented undertak- 
ing, Congress has acted wisely, we believe, in 
sticking to a pay-as-you-go basis, rather than 
mortgaging the future with more indebted- 
ness. The added 1-cent-a-gallon Federal tax 
on gasoline and the additional taxes on tires 
will cost the average motorist about $10 a 
year. In return, we who depend more and 
more on automobiles will get smoother, more 
modern—and safer—roads. 





Apostle of Friendship—Biographical 
Sketch of the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a biographi- 
cal sketch of my good friend, the Rev- 
erend Dr. —Father—Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, associate editor of World Affairs and 
pastor of three churches in Maryland: 
_St. Joseph’s-on-Carrollton Manor; St. 
Ignatius Loyola, Urbana; and St. James, 
Point of Rocks. This priest-scholar, 
who has served as an official member of 
several United States special diplomatic 
missions, has often been described in the 
Congress of the United States as “the 
padre of the Americas.” He is known 
as an apostle of the good neighbor policy 
and is a personal friend of many Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. I be- 
lieve that my colleagues will welcome the 
opportunity of having the facts about 
Father Thorning in permanent form. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
Rev. JosepH F. THorntnc, Px. D., S. T. D. 


Joseph F. Thorning is the son of a New 

England mother and a Viking father. The 
mother came from Springfield, Mass., while 
the father, now hale and hearty at the age of 
95, worked as a shipbuilder on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. 
Born at Whitefish Bay, Wis., on April 25, 
1896, Joseph Francis Thorning received his 
early education at Marquette Academy, Holy 
Cross College, and St. Louis University. 
While at St. Louis, he was invited to prepare 
@ series of articles on international friend- 
ship for the national review, America. 

This series led to his election as chairman 
of the Europe Committee of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. His 
first monograph, “National Security and In- 
ae Peace,” was published under the 

of this association. 

ve 1931, Joseph F. Thorning, now ordained 
to the priesthood in the Jesuit Order, was 
awarded a doctorate in sociology, economics, 
and political science by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. His doctoral disserta- 
tion, Religious Liberty in Transition, is still 
regarded as a classic on the subject, accord- 
ing to Carlton J. H. Hayes, one-time Seth 
Low professor of history in Columbia Uni- 
versity and wartime Ambassador to Spain. 

In late 1931, Dr. Thorning, now associate 
editor of the quarterly, Thought, was asked 
to serve as European nt of Amer- 
ica and special commupendent of NCWC News 
Service. 

These assignments took Dr. Thorning to 
the United Kingdom, where he developed 
his interest in international studies under 
the direction of Sir Alfred Zimmern. An- 
other of his friends at Oxford was Francis 
de Zulueta, regius professor of civil law. 
He also exchanged views with Father Martin 
C. D’Arcy, S. J., celebrated Thomistic scholar 
at the University. 

Oxford University furnished a splendid 
headquarters for research and writing with 
the opportunity of making frequent excur- 
sions ‘to European centers of learning. 
Among the universities which Dr. Thorning 
visited were the Sorbonne, the University of 
Salamanca, the University of Fribourg (Swit- 
zerland), Munich, Bonn, and Heidleberg. At 
Geneva Dr. Thorning was invited by officials 
of the National Co. to give a 
transatlantic address, a novelty at that time, 
on the so-called Disarmament Conference. 
In this period, Dr. also wrote arti- 
cles and reviews for the Commonweal. 

Returning to the United States, Dr. Thorn- 
ing was appointed Special Lecturer on Soci- 
ology and acting dean of the graduate school 
in Georgetown University by the Very Rev- 
erend W. Coleman Nevils, 8. J., one of the 
most famous presidents of that institution. 

It was at Georgetown that Dr. Thorning 
began his series of conferences with Father 
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Edmund A. Walsh, regent of the School of 
Foreign Service. As a result, these two 
intellectuals were often described as the 
two leaders who, for 30 years, best under- 
stood the nature of the Soviet Union and the 
mentality of the Soviet hierarchy. 

When Father Waish was asked by the gen- 
eral of the Jesuits to prepare a volume on 
the cause and cure of Marxism, he en- 
trusted the pivotal first chapter of the posi- 
tive phase of this scholarly study to Dr. 
Thorning. In this chapter Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing explained, in practical terms, the cele- 
brated Labor Encyclical, Forty Years After, 
by His Holiness, Pius XI. 

While at Georgetown, Dr. Thorning formed 
his friendships with Ambassador J. H. Jef- 
ferson Caffery (first career diplomat to hold 
the bluesribbon post at Paris, France); with 
Ambassador Walter J. Donnelly, who has 
had brilliant service in Colombia, Cuba, Bra- 
zil, Peru, Panama, Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
Austria, and Germany; and with the Hon- 
orable H. Freeman Matthews, now United 
States Ambassador to the Netherlands. 

In 1937, by appointment from His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, 
archbishop of Baltimore and Washington, 
Dr. Thorning became chairman of the De- 
partment of Social Science in Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Maryland, and professor of 
ethics and church history in Mount St. 
Mary’s Major Seminary. At this post, he 
wrote the monograph on social reconstruc- 
tion, a Primer of Social Justice, with a pref- 
ace by Archbishop Curley. 

In May 1938 at Budapest, Hungary, it was 
reported in the New York Times that Dr. 
Thorning established a world record by 
broadcasting, over the facilities of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., the story of the 
International Eucharistic Congress, in seven 
languages. 

Then, as in 1937, he visited all the bat- 
tlefields in the Spanish civil war, interview- 
ing leaders on both sides. When he re- 
turned to the United States, Dr. Thorning 
was described by Archbishop Curley as one 
of the greatest authorities in the Nation on 
Spanish affairs. 

Once more in Europe in the summer of 
1939, the Maryland educator traveled 
throughout the Balkans. World War II 
broke out while Dr. Thorning was a guest 
of the Bishop of Nice on the French Riviera. 
Upon his return to America, he predicted 
the fall of Adolf Hitler. Years te in 
a notable series of articles in America, 
Thorning had furnished the first salina 
scientific expose of Hitler and nazism 
(1931). Indeed, his piece on Five Years of 
Hitlerism had been featured by the Relig- 
ious News Service of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews in 1938. Dr, 
Thorning, in the early thirties, had also writ- 
ten the longest series ever to be published 
in America on the program of Soviet col- 
lectivigm for the United States. 

Upon the conclusion of the Spanish civil 
war in 1939, Dr. Thorning was awarded the 
rank of knight commander in the Order of 
Isa the Catholic. His articles on Spain 
and ut other European countries had 
beén publicized from Bombay, India, to Bris- 
bane, Australia. One result was that the 
Historical and Geographic Institute of Bra- 
zil, upon the death of Prof. Percy Alvin 
Martin, of Stanford University, unanimously 
elected Dr. as its one honorary 
fellow in the United States. At the same 
time, he was nominated as a director of 
the American Peace Society, associate edi- 
tor of World Affairs, and a fellow of the 
American Geographic Society. 

Throughout the summer of 1941, Dr. 
Thorning served as Director of the first 
Inter-America Seminar to South America, 
with headquarters at the University of San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru. The next year, he estab- 
lished inter-American seminars at the Na- 
tional University of Mexico and the Univer- 
sity of Habana, Cuba. One result was a 
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unique distinction: Dr. Thorning was award- 
ed the degree, doctor of divinity, honoris 
causa, by the Catholic University of Chile, 
&@ pontifical institution. It was the first 
award of this dignity to a North American. 
Simultaneously, the Republic of Ecuador 
conferred its national decoration, the Order 
of Merit. ‘This decoration was given at the 
hands of His Excellency Don Galo Plaza, 
then Ambassador and subsequently Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

In February 1948, Dr. Thorning was a guest 
of the Venezuelan Republic for the inaugu- 
ration of Don Romulo Gallegos in Caracas. 
While in Venezuela on this visit and on 
other occasions, he explored the archives of 
the National Academy of History. 

In the summer of 1949, Dr. Thorning made 
the midshipman cruise to Europe, as a guest 
of the United States Secretary of the Navy, 
on the battleship U. S. S. Missouri, flagship 
of Task Force 61. In this capacity he was 
invited by Rear Adm. Allen E. Smith, com- 
mander. of the task force, to preside as 
chairman at the daily 2-hour seminar on 
conditions in France, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, and the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

In February 1950, as a guest of the Re- 
public of Haiti, Dr. Thorning attended the 
International Exposition celebrating the 
200th anniversary of the founding of the 
Haitian capital, Port-au-Prince. Subse- 
quently, he was awarded the national deco- 
ration of the Republic, the Order of Honor 
and Merit. 

In 1951, Dr. Thorning was appointed to 
serve as an Official member of two United 
States special diplomatic missions: The first 
for the inauguration of President Getulio 
Vargas in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and the 


Nineteen fifty-two was signalized by the 
publication of Dr. Thorning’s most recent 
book, the biography of Don Francisco de Mi- 
randa, precursor of South American freedom 
and independence. Miranda: World Citizen 
had a preface by Sumner Welles and the in- 
troduction by Galo Plaza, President of Ec- 
uador. In his preface, Sumner Welles wrote 
as follows: 

“I regard this biography of Francisco de 
Miranda by Dr. Joseph F. Thorning as an 
immensely valuable contribution to ne 
cause of inter-American 

Twice in 1952, the editers of the How Foot 
Times Book Review described Miranda: 
World Citizen as one of the outstanding 
books of the year. This life of the fabulous 
Miranda, published by the University of Flor- 
ida Press, is now in its second printing. 

On June 19, 1950, at colorful ceremonies on 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Thorning gave the invocation, dedicating the 
beautiful bronze figure of Jose Gervasio 
Artigas, champion of Uruguayan independ- 
ence. This program, heard on the Voice of 
America, included speeches by Ambassador 
Jose Antonio Mora, now Secretary General 
of the Organization of American-States, Dr. 
Alberto Lleras » now rector of the 
University of the Andes, Bogota, Colombia, 
and the then United States Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. 

In 1953, Dr. Thorning was a guest in 
Europe of Congressman THURMOND CHATHAM 
of North Carolina, a distinguished member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives. To- 
gether they visited Spain. 

In 1954, at the 10th Pan American Confer- 


U States Senate Subcommittee on the 
American Republics, the Honorable Bourke 
B. HicKENLOopER of Iowa. 

“Because of the manifold services to the 
cause of inter-American amity, Dr. Thorn- 
ing, in March 1954, was a doctor 
of laws, honoris causa, by the oldest Tastitue 
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tion of learning in the Western Hemisphere, 
the University of Santo Domingo, founded 
in 1538. THe entire Diplomatic Corps, in- 
cluding the Ambassador of the United States, 
William L. Pheiffer, assisted at these cere- 
monies. 

In 1955, at the request of several leaders 
of both parties tn the United States Congress, 
Dr. made a survey of social and 
economic conditions in all the Republics of 
Central America: Panama, Costa Rica, Nic- 

Honduras, El Salvador, and Guate- 
mala. In the meantime, he had been award- 
ed several more high national decorations: 
the Order of Francisco de Miranda (Vene- 
zuela); the National Order of the Southern 
Cross (Brazil); the Cross of Boyaca (Colom- 
bia); and the Order of Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes (Cuba). 

Upon the reestablishment of full diplo- 
matic relations between the United States 
and Spain, the Spanish Government awarded 
to Dr. Thorning two of its most coveted dec- 
orations for his “outstandingly brilliant lead- 
ership in the cause of friendship”; the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Isabella the Catholic 
and the Grand Cross of the Order Of Alfonso 
the Wise (Spain's highest award for cultural 
achievement). 

In 1956, with White House approval, Dr. 
Thorning served as an official member of the 
United States delegation, headed by Vice 
President RicHarp M. Nrxon, at the inaugu- 
ration of the new president of Brazil, Jus- 
celino Kubitschek. 

Two months later, Dr. Thorning was in- 
vited by His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Octavio A. Beras, Archbishop Coadjutor of 
Santo Domingo, to be a delegate and spokes- 
man for North America at the closing session 
of the International Congress on Christian 
Cuiture for the Peace of the World. 

For 12 consecutive years, Dr. Thorning has 
been invited by the United States Congress to 
deliver the invocation to start Pan American 
Day in the Capitol. On these occasions, he 
has been hailed -by United States Senators 
and Representatives as “a great American 
anda man of God.” It was Senator Mixes 
MANsrFrIELD, one of the youngest and most 
respected Members of the United States Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, who char- 
acterized Dr. Thorning with the title which 
has now become popular, “The Padre of the 
Americas.” Few inter-American functions 
in Washington are complete without his 
presence, 





United States Cold War Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Banker Blames President For 
United States Cold War Status,” writ- 
ten by Wilma Morrison, staff writer of 

the Oregonian, and published in the June 
19, 1956, issue of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BaNKER BLAMES PRESIDENT FoR UNITED StaTES 
Coup War Sratus 
: (By Wilma Morrison) 
It is the Judgment of practically all com- 

observers—including many of Eisen- 
hower’s staunchest admirers—that the 
United States is losing the cold war, and that 
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the major responsibility for inept interna- 
tional performance lies with the President. 

This was the conclusion of John Nuveen, 
Chicago investment banker and experienced 
executive in the foreign field, in a Monday 
speech in which he said, “It is unbelievable, 
but it is true, that our foreign policy is being 
largely run by isolationists.”’ 

Nuveen, who was head of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration mission to 
Greece and Belgium at end of World War 
II, is a speaker at this week’s Institute of 
International Relations in Portland. He 
appeared Monday noon before a business- 
men’s luncheon at the Aero Club. 

HARRIMAN ALSO SCORED 

Nuveen’s documented criticism of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for lack of leadership and 
of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
for lack of administrative gumption, car- 
ried with it no retroactive bouquets for the 
Democratic Administration. He scored Aver- 
ell Harriman for aimless nonadministration 
that drove nearly all the leaders of ECA 
missions into quitting, and compared his 
performance with that of General Eisen- 
hower when he was sent over to set up 
NATO, and “sized up the problem in just 
a few months.” 

He found little to praise, however, in 
Eisenhower’s administration of foreign pol- 
icy since his inaugural, except his principles, 
which, Nuveen said, the President laid down 
and “left the implementation to leaders of 
the Republican Party.” 

“Today foreign policy is being run by Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., and Taft’s law partner, John 
B. Hillister,” Nuveen declared. 

Dulles has an unusual knowledge of inter- 
national relations, he said, and would be 
an able adviser. But running the State 
Department, the biggest administrative job 
in the world, is beyond him. 

“Even if we had a President who knew 
how to operate politically, and a Secretary 
of State who was administratively efficient,” 
he said, “improvement would be difficult 
without a major reorganization of the State 
Department.” 

LOYALTY FOR IKE CITED 

Nuveen said there is no doubt of the deep 
loyalty the American people feel for the 
President and their support of his inter- 
national goals and principles. 

“If there were any hope that Eisenhower 
would put his hand to the plow instead of 
merely touching the plow, we could be very 


happy,” he said. 
Dr. H. Stuart of Stanford, in 
his talk at Reed College, also said 


the United States has not met the Soviet 
challenge in foreign policy. 

A Portland teacher, Ruth Widmayer, as- 
sistant professor of political science at Port- 
land State College who took her doctorate 
at the Harvard Russian Research Center, 
shared the platform Monday morning with 
Dr. Stuart and Nuveen. 

While Stalin is being criticized in Russia 
now, she said, many of the institutions that 

he started are not only being continued, 
but arg being sivenginensd 





Sermon by Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
of Montgomery, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.-IRVING M. IVES 


or NEW YoRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. IVES: Mr. President, on May 17 a 
group of ministers in New York City, or- 
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ganized as the Greater New York Com- 
mittee for a National Day of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving, sponsored a special serv- 
ice in the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine. On that occasion, the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Jr., D. D., Ph. D., of 
Montgomery, Ala., delivered an inspiring 
sermon on brotherhood. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the sermon printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor». 

_ There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue DeaTH or Evi. UPON THE SEASHORE 


“And Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon 
the seashore.” (Exodus 14: 30.) 

There is hardly anything more obvious 
than the fact that evil is present in the uni- 
verse. It projects its nagging, prehensile 
tentacles into every level of human existence. 
We may debate over the origin of evil, but 
only the person victimized with an extreme 
superficial optimism will debate over its 
reality. Evil is with us as a stark, grim, and 
colossal reality. 

The Bible affirms the reality of evil in glar- 
ing terms. It pictures it symbolically in the 
work of a serpent which comes to inject a 
discord into the beautiful, harmonious sym- 
phony of life in a garden. It sees it in 
nagging tares disrupting the harmonious 
growth of stately wheat. It sees it in a 
ruthless mob hanging the world’s most preci- 
ous character on a cross between two thieves. 
The Bible is crystal clear in its perception 
of evil. 

But we need not stop with the glaring ex- 
amples of the Bible to establish the reality of 
evil; we need only to look out into the wide 
arena of everyday life. We have seen evil in 
tragic lust and inordinate selfishness. We 
have seen it in high places where men are 
willing to sacrifice truth on the altars of their 
self-interest. We have seen it in imperial- 
istic nations trampling over other nations 
with the iron feet of oppression. We have 
seen it clothed in the ts of calamitous 
wars which left battlefields painted with 
blood, filled nations with widows and or- 
phans, and sent men home physically handi- 
capped and psychologically wrecked. We 
have seen evil in all of its tragic dimensions. 

So in a sense, the whole history of life is 
the history of a struggle between good and 
evil. There seems to be a tension at the 
very core of the universe. Ali the great re- 
ligions have so pictured life in terms of con- 
Hinduism called it a conflict between 


In the midst of the upward climb of good- 
ness there is the down pull of evil. The He~- 
braic-Christian tradition is clear, however, 
in affirming that in the long struggle between 
good and evil, good eventually emerges as the 
victor. Evil is ultimately doomed by the 
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A graphic example of this truth is found 
fn an incident in the early history of the 
Hebrew people. You will remember that 
at a very early stage in her history, the chil- 
dren of Israel were reduced to the bondage 
of physical slavery under the gripping yoke 
of Egyptian rule. Egypt was the symbol of 
evil in the form of humiliating oppression, 
ungodly exploitation and crushing domina- 
tion. The Israelites symbolized goodness 
in the form of devotion and dedication to 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Thése 
two forces were in a continual struggle 
against each other, Egypt struggling to main- 
tain her oppressive yoke and Israel strug- 
gling to gain freedom from this yoke. Finally, 
however, these Israelites, through the pro- 
vidence of God, were able to cross the Red 
Sea, and thereby get out of the hands of 
Egyptian rule. The Egyptians, in a desperate 
attempt to prevent the Israelites from escap- 
ing, had their armies to go in the Red Sea 
behing them. But as soon as the Egyptians 
got into the Red Sea the parted waves swept 
back upon them, and the rushing waters of 
the sea soon drowned all of them. As the 
Israelites looked back all they could see was 
here and there a poor drowned body beaten 
up upon the seashore. For the Israelites, 
this was a great moment. It was the end 
of a frightful period in their history. It was 
@ joyous daybreak that had come to end 
the long night of their captivity. 

This story symbolizes something basic 
about the universe. It symbolizes some- 
thing much deeper than the drowning of a 
few men, for no one can rejoice at the death 
or the defeat of a human mn. This 
story, at bottom, symbolizes the death of evil. 
It was the death of inhuman oppression and 
ungodly exploitation. 

The death of the Egyptians upon the sea- 
shore is a glaring symbol of the ultimate 
doom of evil in its struggle with good. 
There is something in the very nature of 
the universe which is on the side of Israel in 
its struggle with every Egypt. There is 
something in the very nature of the universe 
which ultimately comes to the aid of good- 
ness in its perennial struggle with evil. 
There is something in this universe whieh 
justifies James Russell Lowell in saying: 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 

And behind the dim unknown 
Stands God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.” 


Notice how we haye seen the truth of this 
text revealed in the contemporary struggle 
between good, in the form of freedom and 
justice, and evil, in the form of o 
and colonialism. Gradually we have seen 
the forces of freedom and justice emerge 
victoriously out of some Red Sea, only to 
look back and see the forces of oppression 
end colonialism dead upon the seashore. 
There are approximately 2,400,000,000 people 
in the world today. The vast majority 
of these people are found in Africa and Asia. 
More than 1,400,000,000 of the peoples of 
the world are found on these two continents. 
Fifty years ago most of these people were 
dominated politically, exploited economical- 
ly, segregated and humiliated by some for- 
eign power. There were 400 million in India 
end Pakistan under the iron feet of British 
rule. There were in China 600 million per- 
sons under the gripping yoke of British, 
Dutch, and French rule. There were 100 
raillion persons in Indonesia under the op- 
pressive hands of Dutch rule. There were 
200.million in Africa dominated and exploit- 
ed by the British, the French, and the Dutch. 
The great struggle of the 20th century has 
been between these exploited masses quest- 
ing for freedom and the colonial powers 
seeking to maintain their domination. 

What we are seeing now in this struggle 
is the gradual victory of the forces of free- 
dom and justice. The Red Sea has opened, 
and so today most of these exploited masses 
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have won their freedom from the Egypt of 
colonialism and are now free to move toward 
the promised land of economic security and 
cultural development. As they look back 
they clearly see the evils of colonialism and 
imperialism dead upon the seashore. 

In our own struggle for freedom and 
justice in this country we have gradually 
seen the death of evil. Many years ago the 
Negro was thrown into the Egypt of segrega- 
tion, and his great struggle has been to free 
himself from the crippling restrictions and 
paralyzing effects of this vicious system. 
For years it looked like he would never get 
out of this Egypt. The closed Red Sea always 
stood before him with discouraging dimen- 
sions. There were always those Pharoahs 
with hardened hearts, who, despite the cries 
of many a Moses, refused to let people 
go. But one day through a world-shaking 
decree by the nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court of America and an awakened moral 
conscience of many white persons of good 
will, backed up by the Providence of God, the 
Red Sea was opened, and the forces of justice 
marched through to the other side. As we 
look back we see segregation caught in the 
rushing waters of historical necessity. Evil 
in the form of injustice and exploitation 
cannot survive. There is a Red Seg in his- 
tory that ultimately comes to carry the forces 
of goodness to victory, and that same Red 
Sea closes in to bring doom and destruction 
to the forces of evil. e 

This is our hope. This is the hope and 
conviction that all men of good will live by. 
It is at bottom the conviction that all reality 
hinges on moral foundations and that the 
whole cosmic universe has spiritual control. 
It is therefore fitting and proper that we 
assemble here, just 2 years after the Supreme 
Court’s momentous decision on desegrega- 
tion, and praise God for His power and the 
greatness of His purpose, and pray that we 
gain the vision and the will to be His co- 
workers in this struggle. 

Let us not despair. Let us not lose faith 
in man and certainly not in God. We must 
believe that a prejudiced mind can be 
changed, and that man, by the grace of God, 
can be lifted from the valley of hate to the 
high mountain of love. 

Let us remember that as we struggle 
against Egypt, we must have love, compas- 
sion and understanding good will for those 
against whom we struggle, helping them to 
realize that as we seek to defeat the evils of 
Egypt we are not seeking to defeat them 
but to help them, as well as ourselves. 

God has a great plan for this world. His 
purpose is to achieve a world where all men 
will live together as brothers, and where 
every man recognizes the dignity and worth 
of all human personality. He is at 
every moment of His existence to lift men 
from the bondage of some evil Egypt, carry- 

~img them through the wilderness of disci- 
pline, and finally to the land of 
personal and social integration. May it not 
be that this is entirely within the realm of 
possibility? I prefer to live by the faith that 
the kingdom of this world shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, and 
He shall reign for ever and ever, 

Hallelujah. Hallelujah. 


Revival of Fisheries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 
Mr.-KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 


July 3 


titled “Fisheries Due for Revival?” which 
was published in the Gloucester (Mass.) 
Times of June 26, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
FisHertes Dvr ror REVIVAL 


An optimistic question-and-answer inter- 
view with Thomas A. Fulham, of Fulham 
Bros., Inc., Boston fish firm, is headed by the 
Boston Herald, “Fulham Sees Fish Industry 
Bound for Dramatic Revival.” 

It makes good reading. But it’s not all 
convincing, in the face of hard facts concern- 
ing financial troubles of Gloucester fishing 
boat owners, decreased earnings of fishermen, 
and unemployment ashore. 

Mr. Pulham is quoted as saying: 

The landings at the Boston Fish Pier for 
the first 5 months of 1955 were 63,000,000 
pounds (of haddock). The landings for the 
first 5 months of 1956 were 68,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 5,000,000 pounds. Of course, 
it is almost presumptuous to ascribe the total 
increase to this conservation measure, but 
there are strong indications that it may be so. 
(He refers to the increase in size of haddock 
trawl nets mesh to four and a half inches, 
arranged by the International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, in effect 
for 3 years.) ~ 

Asked about the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act 
providing for fisheries marketing and re- 
search help from the Federal Government, 
Mr. Pulham says: 

The results have been startling and of great 
importance. Two discoveries which have re- 
ceived considerable publicity have been the 
extensive deposits of huge deepwater lob- 
sters and the existence of large schools of 
ocean perch in depths of water which have 
never been fished. Of even greater im- 
portance, but not as newsworthy to the gen- 
eral public, has been the compilation of vast 
data on salinity, temperature and movement 
of water masses, as well as many thousands 
of miles of continuous plankton tows which 
reveal the movements of eggs and larvae of 
both the commercial species and the other 
fish on which they feed. 

What is the economic importance of this 
research? 

That it can be translated accurately into 
predictions of just how much fish of any 
given species will be available to be caught 
in those areas 3 and 4 years from now. 

It’s interesting to see how Mr. Pulham an- 
swered the big-money question, “But ac- 
tually, are New England fisheries in a healthy 
condition?” ° 

If the industry will follow the advice and 
guidance of the marine biologists, it is con- 
servative to predict between haddock and 
ocean perch alone an increase in yearly avail- 
ability of over 100 million pounds from 
nearby sources. 

He goes on to remark: 
The large company-owned trawler fleet 
shrinking but developing rapidly is a new 
class of medium trawlers which are in- 
dividually owned and operated. This de- 
velopment will need financial aid and tech- 

nical assistance. 

He concludes: 

The marine biologists, oceanographers and 
related scientists have shown that the raw 
material is there; the country’s appetite for 
sea products is hardly sampled; the various 
governmental bodies are interested and sym- 
pathetic; private as well as public capital will 
be available, 

Mr. Pulham makes a promising case. Now 
if this optimism is tempered with the gloom 
of the Gloucester boat owners and the city 
of Gloucester Fisheries Commission, the Fed- 
eral Government officials who have been 
asked for assistance might arrive at a good 
course. We believe in optimism, but we 
think the men who have to meet pa of 
sae cneee rane know what they’re talk- 

& en they Say that a hel hand 
is needed, but wk. one 
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State Department Needs Defenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “State Department Needs 
Defenders,” which was published in the 
Montana Standard of June 27, 1956. 

In this connection I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senate a state- 
ment made by President Henry M. 
Wriston, of Brown University, at com- 
mencement exercises at Williams Col- 
lege. On that occasion he told his audi- 
ence: “In fact, I believe it”—the Foreign 
Service—‘“to be the very best.” 

Dr. Wriston made that statement on 
the basis of having conducted a survey 
of the State Department, following which 
he made some very worthwhile recom- 
mendations regarding how both the ad- 
ministration and the personnel could be 
improved. 

The editorial published in the Montana 


Standard states that one of the difficul-- 


ties in the State Department is that “it 
is timid,” in that— 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SraTe DEPARTMENT NeEps DEFENDERS 

The rule that Americans think all their 
institutions the best in the world has one 
notable exception. It is the fashion to speak 
ill of the State Department. To hear some 
comments, it would be supposed that that 
striped-pants 


Foreign Service is 
any in the world. “In fact,” said Dr. Wris- 
ton, Se a ee eee 


lectetennta It is timid. When some pub- 
licity-seeking Congressman displays at once 
his ignorance and his voice by denouncing 
the State Department or some of its achieve- 
ments, too often the Department fails to 
answer back. 

This is ee cay rare considering that 
Congress holds the But the 
State Department ought to have many de- 
Southes ia the Case of ehigiene Whe under- 
Tn 
our Foreign Service. 
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Mass Desegregation in Public School 
System of District of Columbia 
te ae 


HON. SAMUEL. J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Washington’s Showcase,” 
which appeared in the Greensboro Daily 
News, of Greensboro, N. C., of June 30, 
1956. This editorial discusses with can- 
dor and sanity what the experiment in 
mass desegregation has done to the pub- 
lic school system of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the REecorp, as 
follows: 

WaSHINGTON’s SHOWCASE 


The full impact of public school desegre- 
gation in Washington, D. C., was a long time 
being acknowledged, but at last the truth 
is out. 

School Superintendent Hobard M. 
told a Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
recently that the merger of the city’s white 
and Negro schools, begun 2 years ago, has 
brought teaching, disciplinary, and social 
problems that have put an unprecedented 
burden on the city’s 3,700 teachers. 

An exodus of white pupils from the city’s 
interior to the suburbs continues, and while 
actual cases of violence and conflict 
have not been widespread, the caliber of 
teaching in the schools is in real jeopardy. 
Superintendent Corning has called on Con- 
gress for more teachers in order to provide 
more individual attention for students (i. e., 
smalier classes). The main problem lies in 
realization that Negro students are not ade- 
quately prepared for work required of them, 
Sad cenmot keep up with thetr white class- 


mates. 

Whether his disparity is due to the Negro’s 
intellectual caliber or inequality of public 
education under separation is a question 
which will be widely debated; but whatever 
the cause, the Washington, D. C., experiment 
in mass desegregation substantiated grave 
fears in the South about carrying out the 
United States Supreme Court decision. 

In Washington, as in many parts of the 
South, there are more Negro than white stu- 
dents, and the intensity of the crisis pro- 
duced by desegregation varies largely with 
this ratio. 

Washington’s experiment occurred under 
mostly ideal circumstances. Most of the 
school officials favored an effort to make the 


in the District of Columbia come not directly 
from a vote of the citizens but rather 
through congressional committees; the haz- 
ards of strangulation of school funds (pos- 
sible and highly probable in most of the 
South if integration moved rapidly) were not 


periment has produced a crisis of real pro- 

in the Washington schools. Fortu- 
nately, the crisis occurred on the level of 
academics rather than emotions, but it is no 
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The Supreme Court and the rest of the 
Nation should awake to the fact that the 
South will not willingly open the floodgates 
of racial emotionalism and school disinte- 
gration through forced desegregation. Where 
barriers of racial discrimination can be low- 
ered voluntarily and cooperatively, they will’ 
be eliminated; elsewhere the South will set 
its own timetable for a grievously complex 
dilemma which is its 20th century double- 
edged sword. 





The Truman Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Boston Herald of 
Thursday, June 21, 1956, entitled “The 
Truman Responsbility.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue TRuMAN RESPONSIBILITY 

President Truman’s appointment secretary 
and his Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Tax Division were convicted the other 
day of conspiracy to fix an income-tax eva- 
sion case. In comment, the Washington 
Post said: 

“There is no suggestion that former Presi- 
dent Truman had anything to do with the 
improprieties or even knew of them at the 





and tended to diminish respect for its big 
accomplishments. * * * The duty to make 
constant checks to insure that a strict code 
of official morality is enforced at all levels 
is in the last analysis a responsibility of the 
President himseif.” 

How petty a corruption it is for a Presiden- 
tial secretary and an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral to conspire to help a taxpayer escape 
the consequences of a $128,721 tax evasion 
can be debated. In our judgment it is npt 
very petty. 

But if this were the only case, or merely 
one of a few that dogged the Truman ad- 
ministration, it could be dismissed as an 
accident unavoidable in so big an institution 
as the Federal Government. 

But there were more than a few_in the 
tax field alone. Senator WiLLiaMs, of Dela- 
ware, set off the exposure of tax scandals 
in 1951. Since then, he said last week, 
there have been 214 indictments and 101 
convictions. A Commissioner and an As- 
sistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
have been convicted. Five out of sixty-four 
directors of tax offices throughout the coun- 
try have been convicted. 

And, Senator Wiri11aMs added, these scan- 
dals had to be exposed over the opposition 
of the Truman administration rather than 
through its cooperation. 

These are not petty cases, for they deeply 
concerned the integrity of that exceedingly 
important operation of Government, the 
collection of taxes. And to say that they 
“dogged” Mr. Truman, implying that he was 
the unfortunate victim of a lot of bad luck; 


extraordinary 
brought together for the first time by Jules 
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Abels in a new book (Henry Regnery Co.) 
called the Truman Scandals. 

Which is more charitar‘s, to say that 
Mr. Truman defended his own name and 
that of the Democratic Party by refusing 
to admit the scandals, or to say that he 
was unaware of them and remains so, de- 
spite the mounting evidence? Yet, as the 
Post says, in the last analysis, the responsi- 
bility is his. 





Milk Shakedown in Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


QF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to an article en- 
titled “Milk Shakedown in Oregon,” 
written by James Daniel, veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent for Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers, and published in the 
Reader’s Digest for October 1955. This 
article refers to a campaign being con- 
ducted by Mr. Elmer Deetz, a well-known 
dairy farmer and legislator, and a recent 
“candidate in the May primaries on the 
Republican ticket for the United Sta 
Senate. 

It is with pleasure that I submit this 
article for the Recorp. I think it de- 
serves the attention of my colleagues in 
the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MILK SHAKEDOWN IN OREGON 
(By James Daniel) 

Elmer Deetz sells less than 40 gallons of 
milk a day from his tiny dairy farm near 
Canby, Oreg. But because of this middle- 
aged man with calloused hands, Oregon has 
thrown off an archaic milk-control system 
and is saving the State’s families $8 million 
@ year in their milk bills. Oregon and Elmer 
Deetz have thus shown the Nation a way for 
people to get better milk for less money, 
instead of piling it up as surplus butter and 
cheese for the Government to buy. 

Elmer did not start out to reform the dairy 
business. His only thought was to make a 
living on 24 acres of scrub land in his native 
Clackamas County, where he settled in 1948 
after a disastrous flood wrecked a big cattle 
operation that he had been mahaging on the 
Columbia River. Two years later he was 
breeding prize-winning Jersey cows. These 
he sold to commercial dairy farmers who 
operated under State quotas permitting 
them to sell assigned amounts of milk to 
the big retail distributors. 

But when Elmer asked a State official to 
give him a quota so he could share in this 
profitable business, he was told he would 
have to wait 3 years. In the meantime, it 
was he could sell to the cheese 
factory in his area. 

Elmer knew all about the cheese factory, 
It is a sore subject with dairy farmers. 
Under the quota —practiced in many 
parts of the Nation in order to limit the sup- 
ply of drinking milk and thus create higher 
prices for it—all milk produced above the 
allotted quota has to be sold for other pur- 
poses for anything it will bring. Most of it 
goes to manufacturers who turn it into milk 
by-products. In Oregon, cheese-factory 
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trucks plied the back roads, paying farmers 
5 cents a quart—a price that would not cover 
Elmer’s feed costs, much, less make him a 
profit. But the cheese factory had no finan- 
cial worries. Like the makers of butter and 
dried skim milk, it had an unlimited market 


-jn Uncle Sam. 


One night, the Deetzes were discussing 
this situation with some neighbors. They 
agreed the milk-control system was a fhess. 
For example, since the end of World War II 
the State milk-control board had jumped 
retail milk prices 7 times—from 14 cents to 
22 cents a quart—and was soon to order 
another raise, to 23 cents. The board told 
consumers that they had to pay more, or 
farmers would not produce enough milk. 
At the same time the same board told hun- 
dreds of small farmers like Elmer that they 
could not sell milk to the commercial dairy 
distributors because this would create a sur- 
plus. The story in most other States was 
the same. 

Carl Joehnk, a former county extension 
agent, commented, “To me the real tragedy 
is that the milk you buy these days has no 
taste. When you compare the rich milk you 
used to get with the stuff they sell today, it’s 
small wonder many people have stopped 
dri it.” 

“Well,” said Elmer, “you haven't tasted my 
milk.” And Mrs. Deetz fetched a plate of 
cookies and a pitcher of milk. 

From then on, Elmer, without having 
planned it, was in the milk business. The 
visitors liked the milk so much they each 
asked to be allowed to buy a quart a day. 
Others sampled the rich, creamy milk and 
Elmer had new customers. 

He didn’t deliver. People served them- 
selves, listing their names and purchases on 
a@ pad and making change from a cigar box 
of bills and silver. Elmer had no idea that 
his unique method of selling would disturb 
the State milk-control board. But in time 
a big retail dairy missed a customer. Track- 
ing him to the Deetz farm, it learned that 
Elmer was charging only 70 cents for a gallon 
of milk, the top fourth of which was whip- 
ping cream. Under the State price-fixing 
formula, the minimum a gallon of such milk 
could sell for was $1.05. But of course no 
commercial dairy was off consumers 
milk of this quality. The dairy indignantly 
reported that Elmer was guilty of unfair 
competitive practice. 

One morning as he was doing chores, 
Elmer was visited by two State milk-control 
Officials. Aiready barred from selling his 
milk through commercial channels, Elmer 
was now told he could not even let his 
friends and neighbors buy it unless he took 
out a license, agreed to be bound by the 
State minimum prices and installed thou- 
sands of dollars’ worthy of costly automatic 
equipment used only by big commercial 
dairies. Elmer told the officials that he 
would not comply. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1953, as the Deetzes 
were having dinner, the radio blared that 
the State board had announced it would sue 
Elmer. There was a reason for the crack- 
down. The board had secretly determined 
on another statewide milk-price increase 
and even one independent. farmer-distribu- 
tor like Elmer could set an example that 
others might copy. Elmer had to be put out 
of business. The news hit the Deetzes hard. 

“We may lose the farm,” Elmer said. “But 
Pe is wrong, and it’s wrong to give in 

Thus, the Deetz family reached a decision 
that was to cost them much more than a 
year’s income, thousands of hours of anxiety, 
and have consequencies far beyond Oregon's 
borders. 

The milk-control board filed suit against 
Elmer and, simultaneously, State sanitation 
agents swooped down on his farm to take 
samples of the milk. swore out war- 
rants charging him with selling dirty milk. 
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In court they could not produce any labora- 
tory reports to back them up. Elmer, how- 
ever, had employed private laboratories to 
make exhaustive tests immediately after each 
State visit. The certified reports of these 
laboratories, which the State did not chal- 
lenge, proved that Elmer's milk was much 
purer than the State's requirements. 

Instead of admitting that they were wrong, 
the State milk-control bosses redoubled their 
efforts to compel Elmer to accept their au- 
thority. Frustrated and financially strapped, 
Elmer went to his lawyers, Norman Easley 
and Stewart Whipple of Portland, in Janu- 
ary 1954, and told them he had taken just 
about all he could. They told him not to 
worry about their fee. “If you can hold out 
2 years longer,” they said, “we can appeal 
this all the way up to the State supreme 
court.” 

Elmer knew he would be broke by that 
time. “If the people only knew what this 
system was like,” he said, “they'd get rid of 
it. By golly, let’s repeal the whole milk- 
control law.” 

In Oregon, the people can change laws by 
direct vote during their regular elections, 
The next election was to be held in Novem- 
ber 1954. To get the question of milk-con- 
trol repeal on the ballot a minimum of 37,000 
voters had to sign a petition. 

Elmer had no funds, no organization, 
merely a conviction, which his lawyers 
shared, that the people of Oregon would do 
the right thing if they were shown how. 
Tom Gerber, editor of the weekly Canby Her- 
ald, long convinced that the small business 
people of his State were being strangled by 
bureaucracy, took up Elmer’s cause and made 
such exciting reading of it in his paper that 
the press of the whole State was pulled into 
reporting the controversy. The press was 
also reporting the additional news that Elmer 
Deetz would be a candidate for the State 
legislature. Advised that this was the best 
way to keep milk-price repeal on the front 
pages, Elmer had agreed to run. 

Several better-government leagues stepped 
forward and offered to help take over the 
circulation of the repeal petition. Then, 
with 2% weeks to go before the deadline, it 
was learned that through inexperience the 
petition circulators had forgotten to get ad- 
dresses for thousands of the names. And 
signatures without addresses could not be 
counted. Suddenly, what had been just a 
rollicking good news story—a fight between 
a citizen and the law—-became a crusade. 
Hundreds of letters from all over the State 
flooded in supporting Elmer. Strangers tele- 
phoned, “Send us your petition. We'll get 
every name in town.” 

Mornings, Elmer would be up at 3 a. m. to 
catch the change of shifts at some distant 
paper mill or be down at tne Portland docks 
to sign up stevedores. The Deetz telephone 
never stopped ringing. On the last day on 
which the State would accept petition sig- 
natures, the required total still had not been 
achieved. Then § minutes before the dead- 
line the necessary names arrived at the 
statehouse by helicopter from Portland. 

Now the State milk board moved into 
high gear. Unleashing an attack against 
Elmer unmatched in Oregon political history, 
it accused him of a sinister plot to under- 
mine State milk-sanitation laws, although 
these laws remain intact and never were an 
issue. One hundred thousand dollars was 
lavished on radio, television, néwspapers and 
billboards reiterating that a vote for Eimer 
was a vote for contaminated milk. Finan- 
cially exhausted by the drive to circulate the 
petition, Elmer had only $1,100 left to fight 
back: with. 

Then, from an unexpected source came a 
letter which calmly and clearly set before 
the public the fact that not milk sanitation 
but milk price-fixing controls was the only 
issue involved. This statement was from 
E. G. Harlan, who had been Oregon's first 
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State milk-market administrator 20 years 
before. He: wrote that the bulk of milk 
controls were enacted in the depression years 
as a temporary measure to raise the retail 
price of milk which had fallen as low as 5 
cents a quart. Nobody expected them to last 
2 years, much less 20. Harlan reproached his 
successors in office, telling them they should 
have supported Elmer’s efforts to give the 
public high-quality milk at a moderate price. 

Reason and right pointed to a victory for 
Elmer personally, and for the repeal of the 
milk-price control. But the politicians re- 
garded Elmer as little more than an inter- 
esting gadfly. Until election night. Then 
as the returns piled up, it was seen that 
both Elmer and repeal were victorious in 
what Oregon papers the next day wrote up as 
the most surprising election upset in Oregon 
history. 

The Portland Oregonian reported: “A 
little-known Canby dairyman playing the 
role of the underdog against the milk mo- 
nopoly has accomplished in a low-pressure 
campaign what organized consumer groups 
and disaffected segments of the dairy in- 
dustry, despite great expenditure of money 
and effort, long have tried and failed to do.” 

With repeal, Oregan milk prices began to 
fall, although nationally, milk prices have 
increased. The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s survey of home-delivered milk 
prices for June 1955 averaged 22.7 cents a 
quart—a fraction higher than June 1954. 
Oregon prices, however, are 2144 cents for 
home-delivered milk, 19% to 20 cents in 
stores, and down to 16 cents in some small 
towns and villages. United States official 
surveys show that Oregon’s milk today has 
more cream in it than any other milk sold 
on the west coast. 

For 20 years, except for a period during 
the war, Oregon milk consumption had been 
going down, while Oregon dairy surpluses 
went up. Now the people of Oregon are 
drinking their milk once again. Safeway 
stores alone report their sales have jumped 
23 percent above 1953, and the Oregon Milk 
Producers Association reports that spot 
checks of 6 key towns and cities show con- 
sumption per capita is up from 7 to 17 per- 
cent since Elmer's victory. 

Many dairy farmers found that the lower 
price for milk didn’t hurt them, because 
they could sell all their milk for drinking 
purposes and throw none on the wasteful 
surplus market. Some dairy farmers report 
the highest incomes in their history. Fed- 
eral dairy purchases in Oregon, amounting 
to $6 million in 2 previous years, have slacked 
off toward the vanishing point. 

Elmer is still trying to pay off a $9,000 
mortgage on his farm and that much more 
in other costs as the result of his repeal 
campaign. Would he do it all over again? 

“I think so,” he says slowly. “It’s worth 
a lot to a man to know he has done what he 
could to make things better.” 





The Failing Crusade—Eisenhower Com- 
mends Crusaders Who Became Liabil- 


ities ; 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3,1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, some 
aspects of the great moral crusade in- 
augurated in 1953 have always puzzled 
many of us. One of the puzzles has been 
the unwillingness of the crusaders, in- 
cluding the chief crusader, to acknowl- 
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edge frankly that a few of their appoint- 
ments might have been bad. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I offer the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

PRESIDENTIAL POSIES 

One of the most gracious aspects of Wash- 
ington life these days is the kindly way in 
which officials who have become liabilities 
are eased out. Take Robert B. McLeaish, for 
example. He resigned as Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministrator amid charges of gross inebria- 
tion and participating in gay parties with 
emphasis on kissing. Yet Mr. McLeaish can 
display a letter from the President commend- 
ing him on his “valuable assistance.” 

This is in a well-established pattern. After 
Harold E. Talbott got his post as Secretary 
of the Air Force mixed up with the private 
concerns of his business and resigned while 
the shot and shell were falling, he received 
a letter from the White House. It contained” 
such presidential encomiums as “tireless 
energy,” “leadership,” “diligence,” and “fine 
accomplishments.” 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby resigned as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare close on the heels of her fiasco 
in the handling of the Salk vaccine. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told her: “Oveta, this is a 
sad day” and then praised her “calm com- 
petence in the face of every kind of diffi- 
culty.” 

Another who had to pack his bags was 
Edmund F. Mansure. He came in with the 
new broom as General Services Administra- 
tor. His many difficulties included the 
Nicaro nickel insurance deal. The President 
thanked him for “savings” and “improve- 
ments” and wished him “success in your 
future undertaking.” 

Peter A. Strobel resigned as Commissioner 
of Public Buildings after a House committee 
pointed out a conflict between his official 
post and his interest in a firm of consulting 
engineers. His letter of thanks came from 
Mr. Mansure rather than the President, but 
it was couched in typical White House com- 
pliments including “your fine attitude,” 
“considerations of loyalty” and “high pro- 
fessional competence.” 

There is much to commend this fraternal 
spirit and the era of good feeling which it 
expresses. And that only makes it the more 
pointed that no one around the White House 
or in the Cabinet has found time to say so 
much as one good word for Senator WILEY, 
of Wisconsin. He deserves and really could 
use a presidential posy. 





Needs of the Indian People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am insert- 
ing an address delivered by W. A. Rie- 
gert, of Kyle, S. Dak., at a meeting in 
that city on June 2, 1956, which I had 
the privilege of attending. 

In his remarks, Mr: Riegert outlines 
some.of the problems of the Indian peo- 
ple. He brings us up-to-date by pointing 
out the need for industry on the reser- 
vation now to provide ¢mployment, and 
thus improve the standard of living. His 
closing comments describe a philosophy 
of life we could all do well to follow. 


The address by Mr. Riegert follows: 
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Mr. Chairman, friends, and your honor, sir, 
Mr. Berry, I have met most all of you in- 
dividually but am now honored for the per- 
mission of speaking to you all in audience. 

There are many daily examples in our lives 
of perfect cooperation that nature provides. 
Our existence and all our senses—that we 
awake and can walk on two legs with per- 
fect balance, the universe and its mysterious 
operations, nature in its growth and bloom- 
ing, that human nature multiplies, passes 
away, and multiplies again, and so forth. 

I want to relate an example of perfect co- 
operation that impressed me just recently. 
Last Wednesday afternoon a boy on his bike, 
followed or led by his two rat terriers, 
stopped suddenly at the challenge of a rat- 
tlesnake in the way. The dogs, mother and 
son, had been challenged before, so that they 
immediately went into battle formation. 
The son prompting and tempting in front, 
the mother ducking in and out, nipping. 
Their strategy worked perfectly for on the 
third charge and fling by the mother the 
rattler was ducksoup for the next job, tear- 
ing the snake apart. The boy and the son 
dog went their way, but the mother lin- 
gered to make sure the job was complete. 
To me, this scene was a master performance 
of cooperation. This example of working 
together, side by side, and, hand in hand, 
we can and must use daily if we are inter- 
ested in success. 

Allow me briefly to go back into history, 
especially at this time, to picture progress 
and its justice or injustices along the way. 
The pilgrims coming to our shores, looking 
for freedom from a long demoralizing yoke 
of autocracy. The events that followed are 
most distasteful in the injustices to the 
American Indians. Forgetting their past, 
the pilgrims and those that followed, trans- 
ferred the yoke of autocracy to a yoke of 
autocral limitations to the people they found 
as natives who befriended them when they 
really needed help, the American Indians. 

Progress was inevitable, it came, it saw, 
and under the guise of progress it conquered. 
Progress was and is inevitable in all phases 
of human endurance and existence. Never- 
theless, it should leave in its wake, justice, 
freedom, and peace. When those vital 
measures pertaining to man’s welfare are 
missing, then, progress is irreparable ag- 
gression to the human souls and bodies 
trampled under. Only the generations to 
follow can demand reparation, that is, you 
and I. 

Today Uncle Sam, our Government, is the 
greatest assembly instituted by man for the 
freedom of mankind the world has ever 
known. It is of the people, by the people, 
and for the people under God. Nature’s 
boundless covenant, yet, in the preamble to 
our Constitution, the American Indian was 
classified as savages, and as such, are not 
entitled to full rights of the proposed Con- 
stitution, so following these vital words, to 
the Articles of our Constitution, I quote: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish. 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ° 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish the Constitution for the United 
States of America.” | 

Remember the above quotation, for it over- 
flows with justice and welfare to qualified 
citizens under the Constitution. I emphasize 
qualified citizens for under amendment 14 
(adopted July 28, 1868) under section 2, I 
quote in part: “Representatives shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers. Among the 
whole nimber of persons, in’ each State ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed.” 

There has been some changes made, but I 
cannot at this time give you reference, for 
Indians not taxed, are voting «heir choice of 


‘State and congressional repiesentatives. Re- 


gardless, there has been no change in our. 
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Constitution, freeing the American Indian 
from the alleged savagery. 

The contention for adverse circumstances 
that exist among us Indians is that our Con- 
stitution in the above quotation, holds a 
controlling leverage over us in the form of 
special legislation adopted from time to time 
that regulates our welfare and tranquility. 
You are all well aware of the controls that 
exist through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
a@ bureau set up by Congress. 

Let’s be mindful of the things that lead 
to our present predicament. Let’s get down 
te good old reservation earth problems and 
circumstances we are facing each day of our 
lives. Don’t forget my relation of the scene 
of the rattler and the dogs, cooperation. 
‘There are large reservations in about seven 
of our States. Some have oil, gas, and other 
minerals, and timber resources, from which 
they derive some or all of their livelihood. 
‘The Dakotas have millions of acres of the 
finest grazing land in the ted States. 
‘Those acres are our motherland and precious 
beyond measures of dollars and cents—they 
are our only homes and have been for gener- 
ations, especially simce the aftereffects of 
the battle of the Little Big Horn. I firmly 
believe that all Indians especially the Oglala 
Sioux have forgotten why that battle was 
fought. With their backs to the wall, Crazy 
Horse, Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and every 
Sioux warrior with the backing of their 
wives and children fought. a memorable bat- 
tle for their homes, their families, and every- 
thing they owned under God. They were the 
bravest of the brave and knew they were 
fighting for not only the present but for 
generations to come. . For them, they knew, 
there may not be a tomorrow, nevertheless, 
they were willing to sacrifice the last drop 
of their willing blood. The shedding of both 
the white and Indian blood could very easily 
have been avoided. By treaty, the Sioux were 
to be protected against trespassing. 

A delegation of Sioux chiefs, one from each 
of the 9 bands of the Sioux Nation went to 
Washington to confer with President Grant, 
the Secretary of the Interior, Commissioners 
of Indian Affairs, and assistants, especially 
to request promised protection against tres- 
passers. Briefly, the request was refused on 
the grounds that such trespassing was prog- 
ress and could not be stopped. The Sioux 
delegation returned home emptyhanded and 
to the scorn of those waiting at home for 
good news. Following came the Custer bat- 
tle. The events of time, since then, each 
and every man, woman, and child of the 
Sioux Nation knows by heart, by want and 
by sacrifice. Today, we are lost in the maze 
of misunderstandings, questionable inter- 
pretation of laws governing Indian welfare. 

The fact that Uncle Sam has let us down, 
should not result in us letting ourselves 
down. We have too much at stake, our 
future. I think Uncle Sam appreciates in 
the other fellow, a good honest and just 
scrap and will concede for justice’s sake. 
Surely he can’t forget that his wards “nieces 
and nephews” fought in 214 world wars to 
help keep and make people free of autocracy. 

The battle of the Little Big Horn should 
not be a thorn in his side; rather, it should 
tend to strengthen his confidence in a great 
People that they should be made full- 
fiedged citizens by constitutional amend- 
ment._ 

The Wounded Enee Sacrifice by the Sioux 
people needs Uncle Sam’s fullest responsible 
consideration and restitution. So, with the 
right approach and a well-tempered ham- 
mering of circumstantial facts, Uncle Sam 
should give us a well-balanced rehabilita- 
tion program without any further congres- 
sional delay. 

Let’s survey our present circumstances and 
where do we go from here. The Sioux people 
have millions of acres of land held in trust, 
most of it is grazing land but much of it rich 
farming land. We are surrounded by suc- 
cessful outside operators either on deeded 


or leased land tracts. Slowly but. surely 
at the present rate of land sales, the poe 
Sioux people will either be living on 

lands or out in the cold. The money derived 
from sales is not going back into more land 
or improved homes, but cars, liquor and 
many unpaid credit obligations. 

Lease money from either grazing or farm- 
land, plus welfare assistance, either Federal 
or State, is insufficient. for an ordinary liveli- 
hood. Our homes and social circumstances 
speaks volumes of adversity. Why these 
deplorable conditions? Programs of reha- 
bilitation have failed for two definite reasons, 
insufficient funds and follow through ad- 
ministration and, the lack of an all out fight 
by the Indians. The latter, the lack of edu- 
cation and discipline. Law and order on the 
reservation is at its lowest ebb and delin- 
quency runs rampant. Higher education 
is limited to a select few high-school gradu- 
ates. We need more Haskells and more 
funds to send our children to other colleges, 
We need a welfare program that takes work- 
ers more often into the homes—we need a 
health program that covers each district 
more consistently so that the Indian is not 
forced to go many many miles to the Pine 
Ridge Hospital. The Indian family does not 
have the money or transportation to make 
timely trips to Pine Ridge. Furthermore, 
Pine Ridge Hospital is not large enough by 
far to accommodate those that should be 
hospitalized. 

We desperately need industry on the res- 
ervation for both common and sKilled labor. 
The relocation program is not the solution 
to reservation labor or social problems. We 
have got to make a firm determination to 
get our heads, hands, heart, and soul into 
our problems and resolve now; to personally 
take the bull by the horns, as the saying 


Pight hard and justly for your rights, 

stick together, old and new dealers alike. 
Sleep on your petty grievances and forget 
them. Take your family to church regu- 
lar and often, keep your children in school 
until they can properly care for themselves, 


and the friendship of men. 


Small Flood-Control Projects 
SPEECH 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
endorse H. R. 9555, amending section 205 
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general authorization for small flood- 
control projects because it 
worthy legislation, not only for 
England areas that were so 


Connecticut. {[Mr. Bus]. This com- 
panion measure by the distinguished 
majority leader of the House, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, will, when accepted by the 
House today, not only increase much- 
needed funds which will be used wisely 
by our Army engineers, but will provide 


legislation will bring hope, relief, and a 
feeling of security to large segments of 
our people throughout the United States. 
I urge the suspension of the rules and 
approval of this bill. 


A New Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN. of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been impossible for me 


hich called, year after year, for the 

giving, the loaning. or the expenditure 

billions of dollars to foreign nations 

that, if war with Russia 

they would be our effective allies. 

er worked out that way. 

will bear out the assertion that 

every war, local or worldwide, in 

which a nation is involved, of neces- 

sity she makes her own objectives her 
first concern. 

Our contributions of billions, whether 

in dollars, munitions of war, or economic 


Not only have our sacrifices and 
generosity failed to give us staunch, 
permanent friends abroad, but in some 
instances they have ereated a feeling 
of animosity against us. Well do I recall 
the report of a grandson who, some 
years ago, serving in the Navy, twice 
with his shipmates having shore leave 
in Italy, were greeted with shouts of 
“Go home, Yanks’’. 

‘Recently the press, reporting on the 
election in Ieeland—a United States base 


i, polled 
25 seats, 2 short of a workable majority. 


* 
, 
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The Independents won 19 seats; the 
Communists 7, giving them the balance 
of power. 

This, notwithstanding the fact that we 
gave Iceland $35 million between 1948 
and 1953. Because our contributions to 
Iceland caused inflation, raised the cost 
of living to local people, our activities 
there are resented. 

Iceland’s livelihood is derived from its 
fishing industries. More recently, both 
the United States and Great Britain, by 
the imposition of what is considered a 
high tariff, have made it almost impos- 
sible for Iceland to sell its fish in either 
country. Russia has stepped in, giving 
the Icelanders a market for the only 
thing they have to sell. 

Iceland has no armed forces, her 
people have always resented the pres- 
ence of troops from other countries. 

The three factors—the one making it 
impossible for Iceland to market fish, the 
only thing she has to sell; another, the 
presence of American troops: and the 
other the influx of American dollars 
which raised the cost of living to every 
Icelander—all add up to ill will where 
we anticipated friendship. 

We need a reconsideration of our 
foreign policy. " 





Rehabilitation of Persons Convicted of 
Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
+ Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that very frequently we do not 
give sufficient attention to the fine work 
in rehabilitation of persons convicted of 
crime which goes on day in and day out, 
by dedicated and devoted public servants, 
such as Mr. James V. Bennett, director 
of Federal Prisons, and Sanford Bates, 
president of Prison Industries. 

I wish particularly to commend to the 
attention of the Senate today the work 
which is being carried on by Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., of which Mr. 
George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a press release 
issued under date of June 19, 1956, by 
the Department of Justice, pointing out 
some of the accomplishments of Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc.; also an article 
on the same subject entitled “Here’s a 
Switch, Convicts Give Out with Sizable 
Check,” written by Fred W. Perkins, a 
well-known newspaper man in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and published in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of June 20, 1956. 

I believe that the men and women who 
have designed and developed the reha- 
bilitation program of Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., are deserving of the thanks 
of the American people. I know from 
my previous experience in the field of 
criminal law and my association with 
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many of these men and women in the 
United States Department of Justice 
some years ago, that the approach which 
is being made to the problem of rehabili- 
tating criminals by Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., is deserving of the thanks 
of the American people. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. George Meany, president of AFL-CIO 
and as member of the Board of Directors of 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., today pre- 
sented .to Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., a voucher for $1,500,000 for deposit in 
the Treasury representing earnings of the 
corporation. 

This is the second dividend paid this year 
from the profits of industrial operations in 
the Federal prisons. At a previous directors’ 
meeting a payment of $2,500,000 was author- 
ized making a total return of $4 million for 
the present fiscal year 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc., is a wholly 
owned Government corporation that pro- 
vides employment opportunities for inmates 
of Federal prisons. * 

A diversified system of some 50 different 
shops and factories in Federal prisons pro- 
duces goods for the Government itself. None 
of the prison products are sold in the open 
market in competition with private industry 
and free labor. 

The prisoners are paid a wage adjusted to 
their efficiency and status which averages 
about $30 per month. Pay jobs in prisons 
are given on the basis of family need and im. 
portance of trade training in the rehabili- 
tation of the prisoner. 

The prison industries corporation also 
finances the entire vocational training pro- 
gram in Federal institutions which enables 


. over 10,000 inmates each year to enroll in 1 


or more of the nearly 450 available courses 
ranging from airplane engine mechanics to 
poultry husbandry. Many of the courses are 
acceptable for accreditation ainder State and 
union apprenticeship programs. 

The corporation is under the administra- 


tive supervision of the Attorney General and 


the Director of the Bureau of Prisons but its 
policies and program are a responsibility of a 
Board of Directors representing all interested 
groups. The present members are: Mr. San- 
ford Bates, representing the Attorney Gen- 
eral; Mr. Emil Schram, representing agricul- 
ture; Mr. George Meany, representing labor; 
Mr. James Lindley Palmer, representing re- 
tailers and consumers; Mr. Frank A. Reid, 
representing the Secretary of Defense; and 
Mr. Berry N. Beaman, representing industry. 

The corporation since its formation in 1934 
has paid into the Treasury a total of $32,- 
500,000. The earnings during the fiscal year 
1956 have been the largest of any peacetime 
year. These results have been possible be- 
cause Government departments and Federal 
purchasing officers have cooperated whole- 
heartedly with the corporation in its effort 
to find useful and stimulating employment 
for its approximately 20,000 prisoners. Priv- 
ate industry and workers have also 
greatly aided in helping to solve one of the 
most perplexing questions affecting prison 
administration. Attorney General Brownell 
adn Mr. James V. Bennett, Director of Fed- 
eral Prisons, expressed their appreciation for 
this cooperation and the generous assistance 
and helpful counsel of the corporation's 
Board of Directors. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
June 20, 1956] 


fhewts a OWeenk Convicts Give Our Wrrs 
SizaBLe CHECK 


(By Fred W. Perkins) 
"Smiles all around but no speeches, because 
a check for $1,500,000 speaks for itself. — 
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That was the situation yesterday when 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
handed the check to Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., in a simple ceremony at 
the Justice Department. 

Mr. Meany was acting as the labor member 
of the Board of Directors of Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., Government corporation 
which has delivered $4 million this year for 
deposit in the United States Treasury. Since 
its formation in 1934, it has shown a cash 
profit of $32,500,000. 


OTHER DIVIDENDS 


But there are other dividends besides 
money, according to James V. Bennett, Di- 
rector of Federal prisons, and Sanford Bates, 
President of Prison Industries. The more 
massive returns, they say, come from the 
teaching of useful vocations to prison in- 
mates, helping them to become productive 
citizens instead of returning to a life of 
crime. 

Mr. Meany’s participating in the enterprise 
is evidence of its backing by organized labor. 
William Green, late AFL president, cooper- 
ated with Mr. Bates and Mr. Bennett in 
developing the idea of a Government corpo- 
ration to operate the prison industries under 
a policymaking board representing the Gov- 
ernment, labor, industry, retailers and con- 
sumers, and agriculture. 

A primary policy is that none of the prison 
products are sold in the open market in com- 
petition with private industry and free labor. 
The Government itself is the only customer 
for the goods turned out by about 50 shops 
and factories in Federal prisons. Prices are 
kept at commercial levels, and in one respect 
the Government sells to itself and also makes 
a@ profit for itself. 

The prisoners are paid for their work, an 
average of about $30 a month (of course, in 
addition to the board and lodging furnished 
by the prison). Wages are adjusted to effi- 
ciency and other considerations, and pay 
jobs are allotted on the basis of family needs 
and the importance of training in the re- 
habilitation of prisoners. 

_ EARNINGS 

Many men send their earnings to their 
families, and others save the money to help 
them through the adjustment period when 
the prison doors open for them. 

The Prison Industries Corporation also 
finances vocational training which enrolls 
over 10,000 prisoners each year in nearly 450 
courses ranging from airplane engine me- 
chanics to poultry husbandry. Many courses 
lead into State and union apprenticeship 
programs. 





Change Needed in the Administration’s 
Near East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


“Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the mutual security bill debate I raised 
the question why the United States for- 
eign policy was aggressively friendly to- 
ward Tito, an enemy, while almost hos- 
tile toward our friend Israel. Develop- 





‘ments in the Near East during the past 


few weeks confirm my judgment. 

‘Fhe Russian Foreign Minister nas been 
making a triumphant tour of Arab coun- 
tries, ready to fill the vacuum brought 
about by the British withdrawal from 
the Suez base; the parade of Commu<-: 
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nist weapons in Cairo was a frightening 
spectacle; and Arab leaders, Colonel Nas- 
ser, of Egypt, and the new Premier of 
Jordan, have made new, open, and bellig- 
erent threats against Israel. Mean- 
while, that little democracy still cannot 
persuade the Department of State to let 
her have the jets she needs to defend 
herself from the Communist planes now 
in Egypt. The administration continues 
in a state of paralyzed neutralism—ut- 
terly inconsistent with the responsibili- 
ties of leadership in the worldwide de- 
fense of freedom. There should be a 
change in the administration’s unreal- 
istic policy. 





Long Beach-Les Angeles Breakwater 
Extension Urgently Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, tides 
and currents, in part due to existing 
extensions of the Long Beach-Los An- 
geles Harbor breakwater have caused 
much damage in the vicinity of Seal 





Beach and Surfside, communities adja-~- 


cent to the harbor area. In part to 
remedy this situation, extension of the 
breakwater from where it now ends on 
to Seal Beach has been proposed. 

Other advantages of this extension 
would include protection to entire har- 
bor area from storms and giving it posi- 
tive protection against submarine tor- 
pedoes. During the last war an elab- 
erate and extensive system of antisub- 

- Marine nets had to be installed and 
maintained for the harbor. Today the 
Navy annually spends a considerable 
sum to keep nets available for the event 
of a future emergency. Construction 
costs of the breakwater extension would 
soon be recovered from abatement of 
damage at Seal Beach and Surfside, and 
from decreased maintenance cost by the 
Navy to keep nets standing by. 

The Long Beach Press Telegram re- 
cently commented editorially on the sub- 
ject as follows: 

WHERE PERMANENT PROTECTION Is NEEDED 

Residents of Seal Beach and Surfside ap- 
pear assured of temporary protection against 
high tides and ground swells which have 
caused serious damage at times in the past. 
The protection comes from the depositing of 
nearly a million cubic yards of sand dredged 
from the harbor floor of the ammunition and 
net depot nearby. Citizens of the area are to 
be congratulated on the success that has 
crowned their efforts after a long flight. 

But the protection may not be permanent, 
due to erosion. In time, unless ocean cur- 
rents change their pattern, the new beach 
may be washed away, and more trouble can 
be expected. Permanent relief, according to 
engineers, will only come when the outer 
breakwater is extended to give lasting pro- 
tection. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Government has 
an important naval installation at the ammu- 
nition and net depot, there is good reason 
for the Government to extend the offshore 
rock barrier. It would not only protect the 
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depot harbor from silting, according to engi- 
neering studies, but it would protect Seal 
Beach and adjacent communities against se- 
rious erosion. In addition, federally con- 
structed jetties have been blamed as con- 
tributimg factors to the past erosion. 

Efforts should be made now to have the 
Army engineers recommend the permanent 
protection necessary, and then ess 
should be urged to make funds er for 
the work. 





Effingham, Kans., Bank Performs a Public 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
te extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to bring to the*attention of the 
Members of Congress an outstanding 
public service which is being rendered 
by the Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank of Effingham, Kans. Mr. Milton C. 
Cummings, president, instituted the idea 
of using bank advertising to present in- 
formation regarding soil conservation 
and flood control. Mr. Cummings states: 

Por the past 5 years we have used approxi- 
mately two-thirds of our bank advertising in 
generating ideas about land treatment and 
water control. 

While we cannot measure results with the 
exactitude of bank operations we re 
there has been some effects. 

We do know that Atchison County ig very 
close to “leading the pack” in the 105 Kansas 
counties in the matter of conservation, 


An integral phase of the overall con- 
servation program is the matter of keep- 
ing the urban population informed of the 
true significance of soil and water con- 
servation work. The farmer knows what 
it is and what it can do for him. Pro- 
grams of instruction in our city schools 
can render much good. No one will deny 
the great value to be gained by our cities 





-from all phases of soil and water con- 


servation. 

Mr. Cummings and the Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank are setting an out- 
standing example in promoting an infor- 
mation covering this work. 

The following is an ad which appeared 
in the Effingham New Leaf newspaper. 
I believe the ad speaks for itself: 

CONSERVATION AND FLoop CONTROL 


Harold Engstrom, USDA representative on 
the Missouri Basin Interagency and a leading 
conservationist in the United States Soil 
Conservation Service, has stated the need for 
a coordinated land treatment and water con- 
trol program which seems to have a practical 
ring in the light of ‘mortiwest Baness 
conditions. 

Engstrom states that the experience of the 
past 20 years points to 3 principal types of 
operations which, if carried forward by farm- 
ers in cooperation with the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Reclamation Service, and the 
Army engineers, will add value to the farms 
in the Missouri Basin. 

1. Land treatment: These measures con- 
trol soil erosion, maintain soil fertility, con- 
serve water by storing it in the soil, prevent 
damage on the farm from the erosive action 
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of rainfall and runoff, and reduce the sedi- 
ment loads of creeks and rivers. Atchison 
County is well on the way in this operation. 

2. Flood prevention: This work, largely 
structural, involves work on the tributaries 
and waterways to control or retard runoff 
from neighboring farms. These measures 
alleviate damage to the agriculture of the 
smaller watersheds above the downstream 
engineering works. They slow runoff and 
stabilize sources of sediment in upstream 
channels. 

3. Downstream engineering: This ‘is the 
work done on the major waterways to control 
runoff after it has reached the main stream. 
It alleviates urban damages and damage to 
agriculture in the flood plains lower down the 
major rivers. 

These are straws in the wind which indi- 
cate that the conservationists and the flood- 
control backers may yet get together, admit- 
ting neither side has all the answers to soil 
protection and water control. Farmers have 
a big stake in this matter. (Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank, member of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, Effing- 
ham, Kans.) 





Gen. George C. Marshall Dedicated Him- 
self to Service to His Country, For- 
getting Personal Ambitions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include herewith an article writ- 
ten by Roger D. Greene, of the Associa- 
ted Press, which appeared in the East 
St. Louis (1Il.) Journal on July 1, 1956. 
The article, General Marshall Wanted 
To Lead Invasion, follows: 

Gen. MarsHaLt WantTep To Leap INvAsION 
(By Roger Greene) 

The Democrats wanted Gen. George Cat- 
lett Marshall to run for President in 1948. 

He wanted to command the Normandy in- 
vasion armies in World War II. 

Why didn’t he? 

Now, for the first time, the 75-year-old 
soldier statesman brings into the open mat- 
ters that have long been subjects of specu- 
lation. 

Interviewed at his rambling 18th century 
home here; Marshall spoke with gruff 
finality. 

“I would never have accepted the Presi- 
dency. I saw too much of it from the in- 
side.” 

With a twinkle, he turned to his wife. 
“Besides,” he said, “Mrs. Marshall wouldn’t 
let me.” 

Mrs. Marshall explained: 

“The Democrats wanted him to run for 
President. They wrote me in China asking 
me to urge the general to accept. I told 
them I would never consent to intercede 
with him on the subject.” 

Mrs. Marshall did not say what year it 
was, but. presumably the incident occurred 
during Marshall's ill-fated mission to China 
to halt the conflict between Communists and 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s Chinese Nationalists. 

Elaborating, Marshall spoke fleetingly of 
political “rough stuff” and “some things I 
just wouldn’t stand for.” 

He added: “I felt I had certain qualities, as 
@ soldier, that shouldn’t go with the presi- 
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dency. T have never thought a military man 
should be President.” 

Biographers have long puzzled whether 
Marshall ever regretted the decision that 
kept him tied to a Pentagon desk in Wash- 
ington while the appointment to command 
the Normandy invasion armies went to his 
subordinate, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Touching on this, ‘President Eisenhower 
said at White House news conference August 
4, 1954: 

PERSONAL DESIRE SECOND 

“I am quite certain that he did not want 
to sit in Washington and be Chief of Staff. 
I am sure he wanted a field command. But 
he wouldn’t even allow his chief (President 
Roosevelt) to know what he wanted, because 
he said, ‘I am here to serve, and not to 
satisfy personal ambition.’” 

The British Cabinet reportedly wanted 
Marshall as supreme allied commander, and 
at one point arrangements are said to have 
been made to fly him to London to take com- 
mand of the/cross-channel invasion forces. 
Roosevelt scotched the plan. 

“I feel I could not sleep at night with you 
out of the country,” F. D. R. told Marshall. 

I asked if those were the facts. The gen- 
eral nodded. 

“Of course I wanted to get out of Wash- 
ington,” he said, with a touch of asperity. 
“I’m a soldier. I wanted a combat command. 
But I had no choice. President Roosevelt 
wanted me to stay in Washington.” 

A sparkling raconteur, Marshall reminisced 
about unpublished bits of history for nearly 
2 hours as he showed the way, with Mrs. 
Marshall at his side, through the historic 20- 
room house and gardens on the 4-acre 
estate. 9 

The house, shaded by giant oaks and maple 
trees, was begun in 1768 by George Wash- 
ington Ball, a nephew of George Washington. 

Marshall paused in the dining room to 
relate how the floor was hurriedly completed 
so it would be ready for a dance in honor of 
the French Marquis de Lafayette. 





The Question of Fitness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that whatever their political 
affiliation, the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people are happy over the fact that 
President Eisenhower's operation for 
ileitis was a success, and that he is pro- 
gressing so well in his recovery. The 
President’s doctors agree that his illness 
need not bar him from a second term. 
Also, the Republican high command has 
expressed absolute confidence that the 
President will run, and that he will so 
announce shortly. The President, while 
he recuperates at Gettysburg, must be 
thinking long and hard whether he can 
carry on successfully for another term. 

Even so, there are many millions of 
people in this country that are asking 
the question: “Should a man in the 
President’s condition attempt to carry 
the crushing burden of the Presidency 
for 4 more years?” This question can 
only be decided by careful weighing of 
the medical factors, and other more in- 
tangible but equally more important fac- 
tors as well. In any event; I feel that 
it is not only legitimate but right that 
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the matter be frankly and fully debated 
by the American ple. 

With these facts in mind I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
@ very enlightening editorial written by 
David Brickman, editor-publisher of the 
Malden Evening News and the Medford 
Daily Mercury, two of the outstanding 
newspapers in my Eighth Congressional 
District. The editorial entitled, “Ques- 
tion of Fitness” deserves careful study 
not only by the Members of Congress 
but by all Americans who are endeavor- 
ing to reach a just and fair decision on 
a most difficult matter. I am confident 
that the American people will analyze 
all sides of this issue both impartially 
and as factually as possible. It is for 
this reason that I submit this editorial 
for the REcorp. 

THE QUESTION OF FITNESS 

A quick poll around the country shows 
that the second Eisenhower illness may have 
devastating effects upon his candidacy. The 
trend of opinion is that the President has 
tried to do too much since he announced 
his candidacy. 

The majority of persons polled felt that 
he can’t stand another 4 years in the White 
House. The optimistic reports from the bed- 
side are received with thankfulness, but 
without political enthusiasm. 

A considerable number of people feel that 
Len Hall and the Republican hierarchy are 
too aggressive. Despite the expert and folksy 
treatment by Jim Hagerty of the bedside 
bulletins, a lot of people feel that the poli- 
ticians are pushing the President too hard. 

No one at the opinion level could be found 
who felt that the President could do a good 
job in the next 4 years after his two ill- 
nesses. How this will he translated into 
votes come November, is, of course, another 
story. Here are some of the quotes from 
people polled: 

“He is in no shape to run again.” 

“Those Republicans would run him 
stuffed.” , 

“A man of his age with two close calls 
within a year should take to the sidelines.” 

“It is cruel to make him run.” : 

“He might be better than ever as they are 
saying in Washington, but what if he isn’t?” 

“Everybody is sorry for the poor guy, but 
the country comes first.” 

The Republican high command can pos- 
sibly overcome this present disadvantage 
by good luck and a burst of inspired show- 
manship along in October. Roosevelt cam- 
paigned through rain and sleet to give the 
Nation the assurance of his robustness. It 
is entirely possible that Ike, after a sum- 
mer of rest, can dramatically appear before 
the television cameras, tanned and rested, 
and will sweep misgivings aside. There is 
no question that the Republican Party has 
the experts in public psychology to think 
out the problems of such a presentation. 

It will take a lot of convincing that the 
President has enough stamina left to carry 
on the duties of his office. The average per- 
son is natively shrewd about health and 
disability. While Ike has a vast reservoir 
of good will to draw upon, many people 
at this stage will hesitate to vote for him. 
And the more the drums are beaten, the 
less they will believe. Ike has one enormous 
advantage, which few men have, He looks 
young and fit, no matter what. He has a 
wide, youthful face and the close-cropped 
look of a boxer. Most men of his age look 
worn and old before the cameras, If he 
does not hesitate in his decision to run, 
he can very well sell the country on his 
fitness. 

But it would be a shame, and a 
upon our political system, if efforts to have 
him carry on resulted in further damage to 
his health. 
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Coininats on the Poznan Revolt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to insert in the 
REcorp, releases made by the Polish Na- 


‘ tional Democratic Committee, in two in- 


stances; one comments on the Poznan 
revolt, and the other, on the events in 
Poznan. 

The alarming and heartbreaking: news 
of the uprising of the Polish workers in 
Poznan against their Communist op- 
pressors and the gruesome massacre that 
followed, serves notice on the free world 
what is happening to Poland, our faith- 
ful ally in World War II. 

The releases follow: 

COMMENTS ON THE PozNAN REVOLT 
(By Mr. Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, former Prime 
Minister of Poland and chairman of the 
Polish National Democratic Committee) 


Once again in the history of Poland, Polish 
blood has been spilled on the Freedom Square 
in Poznan. Demonstrating against the Com- 
munist dictatorship demanding the re- 
lease of political prisoners, and crying for 
bread, the peopie of Poznan received bullets 
from the Soviet-controlled security police 
which killed many innocent people. This 
revolt shows the unbearable situation cre- 
ated by the Communist oppression, economic 
exploitation as well as miserable living con- 
ditions under the Soviet colonial rule in 
Poland. 

The province of Poznan has always been 
known for the high standard of its agri- 
culture and large surplus of agricultural 
products. 

The industry of Poznan has been outstand- 
ing in the construction of railroad cars and 
equipment, agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery, and in the rubber manufactory. 
Today, under the Communist rule and Soviet 
exploitation the railroad passenger cars built 
in Poznan are shipped to Soviet Russia and 
China while the workers are underpaid and 
undernourished. 

The collectivization drive in agriculture 
which has increased in the recent months 
brought about a great scarcity of food. 

Out of 100,000 political prisoners and 300,- 
000 inmates of forced-labor camps in Poland 
only 26,000 were released under the recent 
so-called amnesty. 

It is therefore not surprising that the peo- 
ple of Poznan went to the historic Freedom 
Square where the headquarters of the Polish 
Communist Party and security police are 
located—the prison being situated on the 
nearby Miynska Street—to demand freedom 
and bread. They were answered with bullets 
and their innocent blood’ was. spilled. 

The Communists say that there was a 
foreign inspiration behind the revolt. This 

nonsense. Today the people in Poland 
know very well that every premature upris- 
ing would bring only a disaster. But the 
recent political developments have created a 
special atmosphere. 

The Poznan workers have never been 
Marxist. They have always been very patri- 
otic and very industrious. From the be- 
ginning of trade unionism they have always 
been very well in the trade unions. 
In June 1946 when I returned to Poland they . 
participated in a huge mass anti-Communist 
demonstration on the same Freedom Square. 
Later they frequently tried to show their 
dissatisfaction with political and economic 
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conditions by organized strikes. But in the 
end they were suppressed by the brutal force 
of the police and the Red Army stationed 
in Poznan. 

Recently, the Communists started a false 
propaganda of more freedom and of right of 
the people to express their desires. 

Nobody needed to destalinize Stalin in 
Poland, because the Poles know best the 
murders of Stalin and his collaborators, who 
today condemn him. 

The struggle for power among the follow- 
ers and collaborators of Stalin, Soviet Rus- 
sia’s economic and international difficulties 
influenced also the events inside the Com- 
munist Party in Poland. 

Bierut, the closest collaborator of Stalin, 
has returned to Warsaw from the last Com- 
munist congress in Moscow, but in a coffin. 
Berman was dismissed because his reports 
were tesponsible for Stalin's dissolution of 
the Polish Communist Party in 1938 and 
murder of many Polish Communist leaders. 
Rokossowski and Zawadzki—both Stalin’s 
and Beria’s pupils could not succeed. Bierut. 
The cruel and generally hated Ochab chosen 
by Chruszczew in Warsaw as the new Secre- 
tary of the Polish Communist Party is seek- 
ing Moscow's help by accusing whole Com- 
munist Party groups of disobedience. 

The prestige of the Communist Party of 
Poland has always been low, because of its 
repeated betrayals of Poland—in 1920 during 
the Polish-Bolshevik war, in 1932 by the 
agreement with the German Communists 
and in 1939 after Molotov-Ribbentrop agree- 
ment. 

Certainly, the struggle inside the Commu- 
nist Party and its propaganda of so-called 
Polish way to socialism and of more free- 
dom influenced the attitude of the Poznan 
people, who were encouraged by these events 
and tried to show their feelings. The bloody 
answer which they received shows how much 
value have the false Communist promises 
and propaganda. 

Only full freedom and democracy based 
on the will of the people expressed in free 
elections under the United Nations super- 
vision can bring a good solution. 

The blood of the inocent people in Poznan 
will not be forgotten by the whole Polish 
Nation and specially it will not be forgotten 
by the workers and peasants im all parts of 
Poland who, praying for the dead, will in- 
creasingly oppose the so-called Lenin’s prin- 
ciple of the October Revolution to 
establish communism by all possible meth- 
ods—parliamentary control, subversion, rev- 
olution, or war. 

Nore: In 1918 there was also a revolt in 
Poznan. It was against the German occu- 
pation. In fact, itt is known as the only 
victorious uprising in the Polish history. It 
coincided with the arrival there of Ignace 
Paderewski from the United States of Amer- 
ica at the end of the World WarlI. He stayed 
then in the Hotel Bazar on the same Free- 
dom Square. After this uprising the square 
was named Preedom Square. This fact lies 
deeply in the hearts of the Poznan people. 
The Poznan workers also took a very active 


part in the uprising of 1918. 





THE PoLisH NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE 
ON THE EVENTS IN PozNaN 


The executive board of the Polish National 
Democratic Committee held in Washingt®n 
on June 29, 1956, an extraordinary meeting 
which discussed the situation in Poland in 
connection with the recent events in Poznan. 
At this meeting the following resolution was 
adopted unanimously: 

“Deeply shocked with the news of the 
events which took place in Poznan on June 
28, 1956, we pay our homage to the victims 
of the Communist terror and express our 

sympathy to their families. 

“In spite of the tragedy of these events 
this blood was not spilled in vain. None of 
the Poles in Poland or abroad will forget 
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this innocently spilled blood. It will speed 
up the liberation of Poland. 

“We expose the propaganda trick of the 
Warsaw government which, having brought 
the Polish population to misery and despair, 
(Cyrankiewicz himself had to admit it after 
the events) tries to transfer the responsi- 
bility for Poznan events to the alleged 
‘provocation of the foreign agents’ or to the 
activities of the ‘reactionary underground.’ 

“These reactions of the Communist regime 
on the Poznan events show in the proper 
light the whole perfidy of its attitude to- 
ward the workingman and shows the false- 
hood of the policy of liberalization of the 
system of government, which is being pub- 
licly declared by the official representatives 
of the Warsaw Communist government and 
the Communist Party. 

“The threat of the severe reprisals against 
the demonstrators proves that the Commu- 
nist regime, in the same way as during the 
Stalin era, recognizes only the force of terror 
and police oppression: 

“This confirms the conviction entertained 
in the public opinion of the West that, in 
spite of the boisterous promises, nothing has 
been recently changed in the political and 
social situation in Poland. 

“The announced reprisals will not, how- 
ever, change the real situation in Poland, but 
their execution will only exceedingly increase 
the responsibility of the present rulers of 
Poland, adding to the long chain of their 
crimes the new bloody perpetrations. 

“Keeping in mind the system of provoca- 
tion, used by the Communist regimes during 
the difficult for them periods of time, we ap- 
peal to our countrymen in Poland asking 
them to remain calm and collected and to 
preserved proper self-control and judgment. 

“In view of the recently undertaken, with 
the aid of the diversion in exile, efforts to 
weaken. the spirit of the nation and to un- 
dermine its faith in the West, we wish to 
assure our countrymen in Poland that the 
attitude of the governmental circles of the 
West as well as ef the wide public opinion 
proves irrefutably that the case of Poland 
neither was nor can be forgotten by the free 
world.” 

At the same time the executive board of 
the Polish National Democratic Committee 
decided to send to the President of the 
United States, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, and Chairman of the Security 
Council, the following telegrams: 

The President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower: “We send you our heartiest 
thanks for the moral support, given in the 
Yesterday’s statement of the United States 
Department of State, to the Polish people in 
these days of trial for Poland. 

“At the time when the Polish people, in- 
stead of enjoying freedom baséd on free and 
unfettered elections, are being murdered by 
the Soviet controlled military units of the 


dictatorship, we 
beg you to bring the Polish case to the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, in view 
of the wartime pledges given to the Polish 
people jointly by the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union.” 

The Right Honorable Sir Anthony Eden, 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom: 
“At the time when the Polish people, instead 
of enjoying freedom based om free and un- 
fettered elections, are being murdered by 
the Soviet controlled military units of the 
so-called Polish security police on the streets 
of Poznan and are exposed to the ruthless 
revenge of the Communist , we 
beg you to bring the Polish case to the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, in 
view of the wartime pledges given to the 
Polish people jointly by the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union.” 

Chairman of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, New York: “The events in 
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Poznan, where the oppressed and exploited 
people, misled by the recent false Commu- 
nist. propaganda of more freedom, while try- 
ing to express their desires and demands for. 
bread and freedom are being murdered by 
the Soviet controlled military units of the 
so-called Polish security police and exposed 
to the ruthless revenge of the Communist 
dictatorship, prove once more that not only 
all the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations are being violated but also 
the peace and security of the world are en- 
dangered. 

“We beg you therefore to put the case 
of Poland as well as the case of other cap- 
tive peoples of Central Eastern Europe on 
the agenda of the Security Council of the 
United Nations.” 

All the telegrams were signed by: Stanis- 
» former Prime Minister of 


tee; and by Karol Popiel, former Minister 
of the Wartime Polish Government, chair- 
man of the executive board of the Polish 
National Democratic Committee. 





Straightening Out the Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is refresh- 
ing to have a newspaper clarify historic 
facts that recently have been distorted 
for political purposes during the neces- 
sary discussion of the illmess of the Na- 
tion’s President. 

All of us wish the President full re- 
covery and a happy tour of duty the 
remainder of his term. All of us recog- 
nize that in politics, distortions some- 
times creep in. It is well, however, to 
try to keep the record clear. It is my 
thought that the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch serves this 
purpose: 

As TO ILL PRESIDENTS 

A good deal of bad history about the i1l- 
nesses of Presidents is being circulated these 
days. Some newspaper readers are being 
told, for example, that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was a dying man when he ran for reelection 
in 1944, but that a conspiracy of silence kept 
this fact from the people. 

Mr. Roosevelt died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. No evidence whatever has been pro- 
duced to support the view that this affliction 
or any anticipatory illmess had been either 
detected er concealed at the time of the elec- 
tica. 

It was obvious to everybody in the fall of 
1944 that the President was a desperately 
tired man. So were many men in other war 
jobs who, like their Commander in Chief, 
nevertheless had a national duty to perform. 
But it is unnecessary to create a Roosevelt 
myth in order to approve heartily of the 
Eisenhower administration’s stated policy of 


giving the public detailed information on 


the President’s illness. 

The public did not get such information 
on Woodrow Wilson, when he was lying vir- 
tually disabled by paralysis for weeks toward 
the end of his term. Nor was there much 
reliable news about the illness that struck 
down President Harding in midsummer, 
1923, and soon thereafter took his life. © 

This was at the very time when the scan- 
dals of the. Harding administration were 
breaking around its amiable and easy-going 
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chief. The first postwar Republican Presi- 
dent, he went to Alaska in the hope of 
getting relief from the betrayals of trust only 
to have the troubles follow him by telegram. 
En route to California, he became ill re- 
portedly of ptomaine poisoning. In San 
Francisco his doctors said he was suffering 
from utter exhaustion.. He was seized with 
bronchopneumonia and grew worse. Allan 
Nevins, writing the article on the unfortu- 
nate President in the Dictionary of American- 
Biography, says cautiously, “the cause of his 
death was stated to be embolism.” 

Anyone who goes back to the newspaper 
files of the time will find that people were 
pretty much in the dark as to the true con- 
dition of their President and what had 
brought it on. 





Tito and Aid From America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., of 
Jurie 20, 1956: 

Trro ann Am From AMERICA—YOCOSLAVIA 
Listep as Smwinc Wirm Reps AGAINstT 
UNITED STATES on Masor U. N. Issues 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Marshal Broz—Tito—will be allowed to 
continue his present game of playing both 
ends against the middie unless Congress 
firmly calis a halt. 

Tito's statement in Moscow that there will 
be mere consultation and tion be- 
tween the Soviet and Yugoslav Communist 
Parties—as if they were two distinct en- 
tities—was the result of the dictator's in- 
formation that if he did not go entirely over- 
board there would be no drastic cuts in 
America’s support. 

Secretary Dulles provided Senators of both 
parties last week with. a brief explaining the 
administration’s policies. He pointed out 
that the State Department was vigorously 
opposed to Senate bill 4001 which seeks to 
cut off all United States assistance to Yugo- 
slavia. The basic thought behind the poli- 
cies expressed by the State Department can 
be summed up in these very Christian words: 
“Be kind to your enemies.” 

Dulles explained at length the well-known 
fact that the U. 8. S. R. now sits astride the 
middle of the European Continent and has 
stified the sovereignty of a number of once- 
independent countries in Eastern Europe. 
Then he went on to say: “Yugoslavia has 
had both the opportunity and the stead- 
fastness to stake its virtual existence as an 
independent state on a defiance of Moscow's 
ambitions to dominate it.” This is, of 
course, a defendant lawyer’s argumen 
was dazed when Stalin kicked him unex- 
pectedly out of the Cominform in 1948. He 
would have sunk long ago if the American 
Government had not come immediately to 
his rescue. This assistance enabled him to 
adopt a cocky attitude toward his personal 
enemies, Stalin and Molotov, and survive. 

But Tito and his Government have never 
shown any real gratitude to the United 
States for saving him and his regime. In 
all major international matters before the 
United Nations in which Yugoslavia had a 
chance to repay our generosity she sided 
with the anti-Western bloc. 

Dulles’ briefing paper reaches a conclusion 
which many Senators describe as strange 
when he explains the reasons for Tito’s visit 
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to Moscow. The Secretary admits, of course, 
that the Yugoslav regime is a Communist 
one. “It is understandable,” he then adds, 
“that its leaders now look hopefully to the 
Kremlin to rescue the U. 8S. S. R. and the 
worldwide reputation of communism from 
the disrepute to which the totalitarian sys- 
tem perfected by Stalin brought it. In that 
sense, the United. States cannot overlook the 
tendencies in Yugoslavia toward a rap- 
prochement with the Soviet Union, induced 
both by ideology and the memories of long 
Communist Party collaboration prior to 
1948.” 

The Secretary of State or those who pre- 
pared this remarkable policy paper seem to 
have forgotten their history. Yugoslavia— 
not Tito and his cohorts who were raised in 
Moscow and educated by the MVD long be- 
fore the outbreak of World War Ii—got into 
the Kremlin camp officially only in 1944. 
Hence, the assistance and support from Mos- 
cow—which includes the organization of the 
present Yugoslav secret police—lasted only 
about 4 years. Tito and Yugoslavia have re- 
ceived America’s unstinting military and eco- 
nomic aid amounting to well over $1 billion 
for twice as long a time. 

Before Tito was designated as the leader 
of his nation by the Big Three at Teheran 
at Stalin’s request the Communists were 
regarded as subversive criminals by the Ser- 
bian, Croatian, Slovene, Montenegran, and 
Dalmatian people who form the Yugoslav 
commonwealth. Even today, if the reports 
from western observers are accurate, the bulk 
of these people are kept in subjection to com- 
munism by Tito’s secret police. There are 
grave doubts that he and his associates would 
last. long if the Yugoslavs had even a small 
degree of freedom. These top-secret facts 
were not given to Congres lest they upset 
the apnlecart and provide- ammunition for 
the sponsors of Senate bill 4001. 

The Secretary of State points out that 
Yugoslavia is still economically weak and re- 
quires much help from abroad. “She can- 
not pass up,” he says, “the relatively gen- 
erous Offers of trade and credits from the 
Soviet orbit.” All the same we must bear 
in mind, according to the State Department 
policy paper, that the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s policies “are being made in Belgrade’ 
and not in Moscow.” 

Dulles admits that “many of these deci- 
sions in the foreign policy field do not cor- 
respond to our own.” But the salient feature 
is that “there is no credible evidence that 
President Tito wishes or is going to enter 
into a subserveint status vis-a-vis the So- 
viet Union.” 

Dulles concludes with his expressed con- 
cern that unless military and economic as- 
sistance continue to be given to Tito, “dire 
economic necessity” may force him to turn 
toward Russia once more. The Yugoslav 
portion of the present mutual securtiy legis- 
lation is designed “to contribute toward 
preventing that situation from arising.”* 





Democrats Have a Fighting Order for 
Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLIVOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are excerpts from a speech in 
Miami, Fla., May 26, 1956, by Adlai E. 
Stevenson, former Governor of Illinois, 
who is seeking the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President of the United 
States: , 
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In answer to a question as to what he be- 
lieved to be the heart of Democratic belief, 
Adlai E. Stevenson replied: 

“I’m a Democrat—and mighty proud of 
it, incidentally. My father and grandfather 
before me were Democrats. I often think 
how much it is a measure of my political 
prejudice that this inheritance always 
seems to me a good enough reason for being 
a Democrat but not a good enough reason 
for being a Republican. 

“But there is a lot more to it than this. 
I am a Democrat because I believe deeply 
in what the Democratic Party stands for, 
and has stood for for almost a century and 
a half. We sometimes forget that while 
other political parties have come and gone, 
we who are Democrats today are members 
of the party of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson. And this isn’t just history. It is 
part of the answer to your question. Be- 
cause the reason we have become the party 
of centuries now is because we do have a 
central belief—and time has proved its 
soundness. 

“I can’t put it in one word—although if 
I had to that one word would be ‘people.’ 

“I find the heart of this belief in $ state- 
ments you'll find in the history of the Demo- 
cratic Party—2 of them, incidentally, by 
Democrats from the South. 

“It was Jefferson who said, 132 years ago, 
that ‘ * * * are naturally divided in- 
to two parties; those who fear and distrust 
the people, and wish to draw all powers 
from them into the hands of the higher 
classes, and those who identify themselves 
with the people, have confidence in them as 
the most honest and safe * * * deposi- 
tory of the public interests.’ 

“Almost a century later, Woodrow Wilson 
said this: ‘You will notice that whenever 
the United States forgets its fighting ardor 
for mankind it is necessary that a Democrat 
should be elected President.’ 

“And, just last month in Washington, a 
great Democrat of today, Senator Hrnpear 
Lenman, of New York, spoke of what he 
called ‘the passion for the full right of 
freedom.’ 

“Here, I think, are the seeds at least of 
the answer to your question. What is at 
the heart of democratic policy and principle 
and faith and belief? Well, we identify 
ourselves with people, and have confidence 
in them; we have a fighting ardor for man- 
kind; and we have a passion for the full 
right of freedom. 

“And these aren’t just words. It seems to 
me they offer clear and firm guidance to the 
most immediate and current problems we 
face today—yes, and to most of the issues 
in this election. 

“The present administration went into 
office proclaiming itself a businessman's 
Government. The President’s Cabinet and 
most of the agencies of Government have 
been filled with representatives of a single 
interest. I spoke in Fort Lauderdale last 
night of the policy of this administration 
not even to tell the rest of us, the people 
of this country, the truth about what is 
going on in our Government and particu- 
larly in the handling of the issue of peace 
and war in the world. I say, with Thomas 
Jefferson, that this is wrong; that the Gov- 
ernment of this democracy cannot be one 
that distrusts the people and draws all 
powers from them into the hands of one 
class; that Government in America must 
identify itself with people, have confidence 
in them, all people—and no single 
group—as the only safe guardians of the 
public interest. 

“We are prosperous today as a Nation. 
Yet in these last 344 years the administra- 
tion in Washington has done nothing—or 
at least nothing substantial—about™ the 
human uses to which most of us want at 
least some part of this prosperity to be put. 

“We want better schools, more teachers, 
the hospitals we need, removal of the slums 
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and the urban blight that breeds juvenile 
delinquency. We want to keep the family 
farm as an essential part of our society. 
But these are basically human rather than 
business concerns—and this administration 
is utterly lacking, it seems to me, in what 
Woodrow Wilson called a ‘fighting ardor for 
mankind.’ 

“We want a program to make our older 
age a time of meaning, of dignity, of op- 
portunity—but this administration opposes 
even the modest proposals we have made to 
bring the Social Security Act up to date. 
And when unemployment threatens—as it 
does today in some of the. industrial centers 
of the North, particularly the automobile 
and farm equipment centers—the President’s 
assistant says, as Mr. Pyle did this week, only 
that ‘the right to suffer is one of the joys 
of a free economy.’ 

“We Democrats do have a ‘fighting ardor 
for mankind’—and what this means to us is 
using the fruits of our prosperity in this 
land of plenty, in this age of abundance, not 
to give tax cuts to large corporations but to 
give us the things we want. as people. Yes, 
and it means a program of dealing with the 
peoples of Asia and Africa and the Middle 
East in the realization that it is not war or 
military pacts that will defeat communism 
there but a program rather that shows those 
people too that our ardor for mankind ex- 
tends to all people. 

“Yes; and we Democrats have a p&Ssion for 
the full right of freedom. That's why we 
spoke out so strongly against the political 
attacks by Senator McCarty and Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon on the Bill of Rights. That's why 
we have championed the idea of free trade 
unions and free collective bargaining. That's 
why we have felt so strongly and have been 
so critical about the failure of the present 
administration in Washington to 
that in the Middle East this past year not 
just one little nation, Israel, but the whole 
idea of freedom was being threatened by 
cynical aggravation of old tensions. 

“We don’t just believe in freedom as an 
ideal; we’ve got a passion, as Senator LEHMAN 
puts it, for full freedom—that means what 
it’s supposed to mean in people’s everyday 
lives—here at home, yes and in the whole 
world, for liberty knows no boundary lines, 
and tyranny won't stop at any border. 

“Well, you asked me for an answer to a 
question; and I’ve made a speech. But you 
asked me really what I believe in—and this 
is it, and I believe in it so deeply that I 
wanted to say it. I'm only sorry there isn't 
time to spell it out more fully in terms of all 
the issues we face today. 

“And now, because our time is up, and be- 
eause this brings us almost to the close of 
this Florida Presidential primary campaign, 
I want to say, too: Thank you, to you who are 
delegates, endorsing my candicacy, in next 
Tuesday's election; thank you, to all of you 
here in Florida who have worked so selflessly 
and sco faithfully in my behalf; and thank 
you all for listening tonight, I hope you will 
vote next Tuesday—not for me or for any- 
one as an individual, but for what we believe 
in se strongly. 

“Goodnight and God bless you.” 





Robbery at Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
New York Daily News of June 28, 1956: 
Rospery aT HELLS CANYON 


The proposed Hells Canyon steal from the 
taxpayers (including you), previously dis- 
cussed in this space, is now.a longish way 
toward being committed. 

Bills requiring the Federal Government to 
build a big power dam in that remote North- 
western spot (see map) have cleared the 
Senate and House Interior Committees in the 
last few days, and Congress should be voting 
on them before long. 

Meanwhile, a private outfit—the Idaho 
Power Co.—is already at work on three small- 
er Snake River dams, under license from the 
Federal Power Commission. 

These dams, if completed, will produce 
almost as much power as would the one 
big Federal dam. They will also produce 
some $10 million a year in taxes and they will 
be financed by private investors. 

If the Government builds the one big dam, 
-the $508 million cost of it will be got up by 
taxpayers all over the country.. That works 
out to about $76 million from New York 
State, $19 million from New Jersey, and $10 
‘million from Connecticut. 

The Federal dam would pay no taxes. Any 
deficits it might run up would be charged 
to the general taxpayer. All this, so that 
a few people out in Idaho and Oregon could 
have more and. cheaper electric power. 

Why any lawmaker from any other part of 
the country should go for. this steal from 
any but political motives, we can’t see. Cer- 
tainly we hope no New York, New Jersey, or 
Connecticut Senator or Representative will 
vote to have his or her constituents bilked in 
this fashion. 


a 


Criticism of Eisenhower Foreign Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuestlay, July 3, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Time for Shift,” which appeared in the 
July 1, 1956, issue of the East St. Louis 
(Ill.) Journal: 

TIME For SHIFT 


Of all the criticisms of the Eisenhower for- 
eign-aid program, the one made this week by 
Publisher John Cowles is probably the most 
significant. Mr. Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, is an Eisen- 
hower Republican with a deep interest in 
international affairs, especially Asian-Ameri- 
can relations. He knows the subject he is 
criticizing, and he has no political ambitions, 

He is critical of the administration’s for- 
eign-aid program because it still stresses 
military assistance, almost to the exclusion 
of economic help. “Only ¢& tiny trickle of the 
funds of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration,” said Mr. Cowles in a state- 
ment published widely throughout the coun- 
try this week, “is going to the economic de- 
velopment of such presently uncommitted 
nations as India, Indonesia, and Burma.” 
He also said: 

“What worries me far more than the re- 
mote possibility of Russia’s launching a sur- 
prize attack on us in the near future is the 
grave possibility that the Communists may 
be able in the next 5 or 10 years, without 
open war but through propaganda and eco- 
nomic and political pressures, progressively 
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to absorb into the Communist orbit most of 
the presently neutral or uncommitted. na- 
tions. If that should happen the free world 
would be in dire peril.” 

There are three principal reasons why the 
Eisenhower nistration has failed to shift 
its foreign-aid emphasis from military to 
economic assistance: 

1. The belief of many. persons in the ad- 
ministration, most notably Secretary of State 

- Dulles, that the changes in the Soviet Union 
since Stalin’s death are onPy surface differ- 
ences and that the Soviet threat remains 
basically a military one. 

2. The difficulty both the Eisenhower and 
Truman administrations has had in getting 
Congress to approve economic assistance 
funds and the consequent feeling in the 
executive branch that the battle for eco- 
nomic funds is not worth the meager victory 
that will at best be the result. 

3. The apparent ability of the Eisenhower 
administration to shift its bureaucratic gears 
quickly enough to deal with new situations 
such as Moscow's obvious attempts to woo 
neutral nations with*rubels rather than 
rumbles. 

However, the difficulties in the way of per- 
suading Congress that economic aid, not mil- 
itary assistance, holds the balance of power 
in the world today should not deter the ad- 
ministration from trying. The fact is that 
President Eisenhower is relying on the Tru- 
man administration's foreign aid concepts, 
-which were valid 6 years ago when North Ko- 
rean troops were swarming over the 38th 
parallel but are hardly valid today when 
Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov, every bit 
as gracious as a 19th century British foreign 
secretary, is moving from one middle east- 
ern capital to another, with talk of economic 
assistance on his lips and rubles in his 
pockets. 

President Eisenhower indicated his aware- 
ness of the foreign assistance problems when 
he told a news conference early in May that 
the administration was conducting its own 
study of aid policies. Another Presidential 
commission is expected to be the result. In 
the last 2 weeks both the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations and House Foreign Affairs Committees 
have voted funds to conduct sefrching in- 
quiries into foreign aid problems. 

These studies are all to the good. The 
Soviet Union has got the jump on the 
United States, but all is not lost yet. 

Nine years ago at this time a Presidential 
commission, a special congressional commit- 
tee and a citizens committee were being or- 
ganized to look into the feasibility of the 
suggestion made by then Secretary of State 
Marshall that the United States help Europe. 
The remarkably successful Marshall plan was 
approved by Congress less than a year after 
General Marshall’s speech. The present 
criticisms of the foreign aid program and 
the plans to study the whole matter could 
lead to a program as important to Asia and 
Africa as the Marshall plan was to Western 
Europe. 

But if such a program is to be drawn up, 
and is to succeed, the endeavor will need the 
vigorous leadership of President Eisenhower, 
the kind of enthusiastic backing which for- 
mer President Truman gave to the Marshall 
plan idea. 





Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago I signed a 
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discharge petition on H. R. 627, the bill 
seeking to assure and protect the civil 
rights of all American citizens. This 
bill has been favorably reported by the 
House Judiciary Commitiee and is pend- 
ing before the Rules Committee. 

It was to assure the Members of the 
House the opportunity to vote on this 
vitally important bill, that I signed the 
petition which now lies on the Speaker's 
desk. 

I say “vitally important” in a very real 
sense. “Vital’ because it affects the 
very life of the Nation; vital because it 
carries to the highest functional level, 
the very life of a free and democratic 
Nation. To carry this word just one step 
further: I am here as a Member, de- 
voted to the ideals of America, vitalized 
by Abraham Lincoln. 

It is profoundly significant to me that 
while Lincoln had the support of one 
party in his fight to assert and protect 
the civil rights of all the people, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has the support of 
members of both parties. I want to 
than those members of our Judiciary 
Committee who laid aside party partisan 
politics and harkened to the appeal of 
President Eisenhower and reported out 
the proposed Civil Rights Act of 1956. 
This bipartisan, thoroughly American 


attitude is shown in the very first section _ 


of the bill which provides for a biparti- 
3an Commission on Civil Rights; truly 
oipartisan and not merely nominally so. 
For of the 6 members, not more than 3 
may be members of the same party. 

The appreciation of the deep meaning 
of the word “inequality” is wisely recog- 
nized. Inequality may assert itself in 
many ways. Basic, of course, is the right 
to vote. For there can be no equality 
unless the free exercise of the right to 
vote is carefully and continuously safe- 
guarded. Hence, the proposed act would 
specially protect every citizen’s right to 
vote. But this bill recognizes “inequality” 
as something which can be reflected in 
conditions which affect the rights of free 


citizens. This bill would authorize the 


Commission “to study and collect infor- 
mation concerning economic, social and 
legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution.” It further expressly 
recognizes the gravity of “unwarranted 
economic pressures” which may be im- 
posed on citizens because of “their color, 
race, religion, or national origin.” This 
thought, these words, make a deep im- 
pression on me. I come from New Eng- 
land. In our very early history our 
boundaries enclosed men who would 
abuse our fellow men because of creed— 
when those who would impose such pen- 
alties had themselves come to this land 
to assure them the right to worship God 
as they chose. But long before my State, 
Massachusetts, led in helping found our 
Nation, we wiped out the denials of free- 
dom of worship. When political slavery 
was the issué, so magnificently did Mas- 
sachusetts point the way that Daniel 
Webster held us up as an example in his 
famous “Massachusetts, There She 
Stands.” In our early history we led in 
wiping out the laws which imposed cruel 
punishments arising from economic in- 

equalities. We wiped out the laws for 
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imprisonment for debt. We pioneered 
in the enactment of child labor laws. 
We removed property holding require- 
ments as a qualifying condition for 
voting. 

But, today social and economic pres- 
sures assert themselves in a far more 
complex manner. As the great Lincoln 
said our Nation cannot be half free, half 
slave. So, today we realize that our Na- 


tion cannot be half free economically. 


and socially and half degraded. Poverty, 
disease, antisocial conduct of all sorts 
know no State boundaries. Physical and 
social ills of one part of the country may 
and often do, become a problem of grave 
concern to all of us. Lincoln had the 
vision to recognize this fact and so it is 
that today as I plead for action on the 
proposed Civil Rights Act, I plead for a 
modern adaptation of the great plea of 
Lincoln. Today there is no threat of a 
break from our national unity. But 
there is a threat to our national spiritual 
unity if we forget the responsibility of all 
of us to assure equal protection under 
the laws for each of us. 

I am happy that President Eisenhower 
has taken such a sound and firm posi- 
tion in assuring all people in all of the 
States that the resources of the Federal 
Government shall be used for the pro- 
tection of each and all. I would close 
this appeal by telling the House of an 
incident which occurred shortly after 
President Eisenhower’s inauguration. 

It was on February 12 at the Lincoln 
Memorial here in Washington where an- 
nually the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion holds its exercises in commemo- 
ration of Lincoln and in rededication to 
the principles which he served. These 
exercises were conducted under the lead- 
ership of our beloved civic leader, Gen. 
U. S. Grant III. For the first time in 
many years, the President of the United 
States personally went up those steps to 
lay the wreath which his aid carried. 
As President Eisenhower stood there be- 
fore this statue, in a moment of prayer- 
ful, silent devotion, his eyes welled with 
tears. He looked at Lincoln and bowed 
his head; he placed the wreath and again 
seemed to dedicate himself to the spirit 
of Lincoln with profound feeling. From 
that moment on, President Eisenhower 
has proved his sincerity and his devotion 
to Lincoln’s devotion to the freedom of 
all men. 

It is in this spirit that I plead that 
an opportunity be given to the House 
Members to vote on the Proposed Civil 
Rights Act. 





The Preservation and Protection of Pre- 
cious Documents of Our Historic Past 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 ~ 


Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced a bill establishing a com- 
mission, similar in form and content to 
the Hoover Commission, for the purpose 
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of making a critical revaluation of all 
documents in the possession of the Gov- 
ernment. In the 180 years since the 
founding of our Nation there has been no 
adequate program developed for the 
preservation and protection of precious 
documents of our historic past. 

While it is true that the Declaration of 
Independence is preserved for the ages 
under glass, there are other documents of 
almost equal value that are not. The 
establishment of a commission charged 
with the task of determining what docu- 
ments are of historic significance and 
making recommendations as to their 
preservation and display, could make a 
valuable contribution to generations of 
Americans to come. 

The Fourth of July is more than just a 
pleasant summer holiday to thoughtful 
Americans. It is a time to pause briefly, 
forgetting the cares of the day, and re- 
fiect on the courage and wisdom of the 
men who forged America’s freedom from 
tyranny. It is easy to take our heritage 
of freedom lightly and to forget that 
men, not unlike ourselves, were inspired 
to boldly proclaim the practical idealism 
upon which our Nation was founded. It 
was a new departure in the philosophy of 
Government, and for the first time set 
forth the principle that the State is the 
servant of man, not his master. 

The Nation was born of strife and suf- 
fering and the universal urge of mankind 
for freedom. Our early struggle for in- 
dependence is documented by the letters 
and papers, both public and private, of 
the colonial leaders who had the courage 
and the spirit to fight for freedom. It 
is clearly the duty of Congress to take 
an active interest in these documents 
and to make sure that they are not al- 
lowed to deteriorate. 

George Mason, the outstanding patriot 
from nearby Fairfax County, Va., is the 
author of what later became the Bill of 
Rights. The first draft of this precious 
document, in Mason’s handwriting, is 
the property of the Federal Govern- 
ment and is now in the possession of the 
Library of Congress. While the Mason 
papers constitute an important segment 
of Revolutionary documents, absolutely 
nothing is done to preserve them, or to 
make them available to the public in the 
form of reprints. This is by no means 
an indication of neglect in the care of 
these papers. They are well guarded 
against the possibility of theft or mali- 
cious mutilation, but are vulnerable to 
the attrition of time. In a recent issue 
of the American Bar Association Jour- 
nal, Mr. R. Carter Pittman, an authority 
on Mason, states: 

The original (Mason’s Bill of Rights) in 
Mason’s handwriting now lies unrecognized, 
unhoncred and unsung among the Mason 
papers in the Library of Congress. It too is 
forgotten history. 


Yet this first draft of our Bill of 
Rights eventually became living law. 

My bill will establish a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Histori- 
cal Documents that will conduct a com- 
prehensive review of historical docu- 
ments in the possession of the United 
States relating to the formative years 
of our country. It will be the duty of 
this Commission to determine, after 
objective evaluation, whether a docu- 
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ment is of such historical. importance 
that it should be preserved for future 
generations. There can be little doubt 
that hitherto neglected portions of 
America’s past will come to light by the 
establishment of such a Commission. 
Generations of Americans to come will 
profit by gaining an accurate, contem- 
porary view of the genesis of our coun- 
try. 

"The Commission will be composed of 
seven members, chosen to insure a bal- 
anced representation among individuals 
equipped to undertake such an evalua- 
tion. The Commission-emembers will be: 

First. The Archivist of the United 
States. 

Second. The Librarian of Congress. 

Third. One Member of the Senate 
appointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate. 

Fourth. One Member of the House of 
Representatives appointed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. 

Fifth. Three members from private 
life appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

I feel certain the creation of such a 
Commission would make an invaluable 
contribution to a better and more wide- 
spread understanding of the principles 
upon which our Nation was founded. 





Survey of Current Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the June 
1956 issue of the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness contains a short article entitled 
“Concerns in Business and Their Turn- 
over.” The article makes these major 
points: 

First. In -1955, the 60,000 increase in 
the number of operating businesses was 
slightly in excess of the long-term growth 
trend. 

Second. More new businesses were 
started last year than in any other year 
since 1948. 

Third. Fewer firms discontinued busi- 
ness last year than in either 1954 or 1953. 

Most of the new firms started in 1955 
represent small businesses, as well as do 
the bulk of all our business firms. These 
facts clearly indicate that the owners 
of small businesses, therefore, have par- 
ticipated in the economic prosperity 
which has prevailed under the Ejisen- 
hower Republican administration. 

The article follows: 

CONCERNS IN BUSINESS AND THEIR TURNOVER 

The number of business concerns in opera- 
tion in the United States was 4144 million at 


the beginning of 1956, having expanded dur- 
ing 1955 under the impetus of the general 
advance in economic activity which char- 
acterized that year. The increase during 
1955 of more than 60,000 concerns was larger 
than in any other year since 1948, which 
marked the end of a period of rapid postwar 
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growth after the reduction caused by wartime 
conditions. 

Except for minor seasonal variations, the 
business population as a whole was at a vir- 
tual standstill during 1953 and 1954, a period 
which witnessed some decline in business 
and profits from the second quarter 1953 
peak. In. 1955, the growth in the number 
of operating businesses was slightly in excess 
of the long-term growth trend. The increase 
in the number of operating concerns in 1955 
resulted from both a rise in the numver 
of new firms started and a decrease in the 
number of business discontinuances. 

Last year’s rise in concerns in business was 
refiected in each of the major industry divi- 
sions except manufacturing, which continued 
to dip slightly. Manufacturing was the only 
major division in which the number of oper- 
ating concerns increased throughout the 
World War II period. This division also 
shared in the rapid rise in the earlier post- 
war years. 

Contract construction again last year 
showed the largest relative increase in oper- 
ating concerns—6l,, percent. The construc- 
tion division dipped and rose much more 
sharply than any other major part of the 
business population in response to war and 
reconversion influences. This division cur- 
rently contains nearly 34, times the number 
of concerns operating in ber 1943; the 
latter period marks the low point since 1935 
in the total number of concerns in business. 
The more stable trade and service divisions 
gained about 1 percent each last year and 
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now gontain about 1144 times as many firms 
as in 1943. 
BUSINESS STARTS UP, CLOSURES DOWN > 


During 1955, some 374,000 new firms were 
established, about 311,000 businesses discon- 
tinued operations, and 321,000 going con- 
cerns were purchased or otherwise acquired 
by new owners. More new businesses were 
started last year than in any other year 
since 1948, when new firms numbered 393,000. 
Fewer firms discontinued business last year 
than in either 1954 or 1953; except for these 
2 years, however, discontinuances were more 
numerous last year than in any other since 
the 337,000 closures in the wartime year 
1943. 

The number of businesses newly estab- 
lished in 1955 was 12 percent higher than in 
the previous year and 10 percent higher than 
in 1953 while the number of concerns dis- 
continued was below the same years by about 
half these percentages. 

This pattern was repeated in each of the 
major industries except services where both 
new and discontinued businesses increased 
in number from 1954 to 1955. The increase 
in the number of new service firms, 10 per- 
cent, was much greater than the 112 -percent 
increase in discontinued firms. 

Business transfers in 1955 were little dif- 
ferent from 1954, but 10 percent below 1953. 
About two-thirds of all firms involved in 
transfers of ownership are classified in retail 
trade while this division contains about 
three-fifths of the operating concerns, 


Number of firms in operation, selected dates 1940-55, and number of new, discontinued 
and transferred businesses, 1953-06 * 





{Thousands} 
Contract}; Manu- | Whole- Service 
>. construc-| factur- sale — indus- | All other 
tion ing trade _tries 














Firms in operation 








276. 0 194.2 190.1 | 1,560.7 614. 6 486, 2 
839, 1 146.9 169.8 | 1,201.4 536. 0 448.5 
954. 2 338. 9 260.1 | 1,782.7 738. 6 541.3 
178.8 417.7 282.9] 1,853.0 738.9 550. 4 
205. 7 432.3 285.0 | 1,859.2 741.9 560. 7 
185. 3 431.3 235.6 | 1,849.9 739.0 557. 5 * 
196.7 441.3 287.1) 1,850.7 742.3 557.7 
189.0 446.1 287.5 | 1,846.1 740.6 556. 2 
232.3 465. 6 239.9 1,857.3 745.0 563.0 
252.0 475.0 291.0 | 1,865.0 746.0 566. 0 








January-June 1955. _ _..-..-..-........-. 
July-December 1955 * 





25.8 16.3 9.8 71.1 26.7 22.7 
24.9 15.2 8.0 67.3 25.9 20.3 
25.8 17.3 9.6 74.6 27.0 23.3 
21.0 14.8 8.4 64.5 24.6 19.8 
21.4 16.0 9.4 70.6 28.3 21.2 
19.0 14.0 8.0 61.0 24.0 18.0 


New businesses 


40.4 
23.9 
35.7 
25. 8 
40.9 
28.0 





Discontinued businesses 





Transferred businesses 





8.6 9.8 7:4 135.6 30. 5 13.1 
5.5 6.6 5.4 102.0 21.9 9.9 
7.3 7.8 6.5 121.5 26.6 12.2 
5.0 5.5 4.6 94. 6 19.7 8.7 
6.6 7.5 6.0 117.7 * 26.4 12.0 
5.0 6.0 5.0 100.0 21.0 9.0 





1 Business population estimates for earlier years appear on pages 12-16 of the January 1954 issue of the Survey. 


January-June 1953. __............-...... 172.4 
July-December 1953....................- 161. 6 
January-June 1954_- ...-...-------.--.0- 177.6 
July-December 1954 3____.....--.......- 153.0 
January-June 1956 ?___.............-...- 166. 9 
July-December 1955 *.. ..........---200- 144.0 
January-June 1953. . ........--...--0---- 205. 
July-December 1953...........-..-.-...- 151.2 
January-June 1954___....2-......--22..- 181.8 
July-December 1954__............-....-- 137.9 
January-Jume 1966... .......52...6..6-.- 176.3 
July-December 1955 *. . . 2. 262es2neene- 145.0 

3 Revised esti . 

3 Based on incomplete data. 


Source: U. 8. De 


t of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. Estimates based primarily on data from 


. Departmen 
the U, 8, Department of Helath, Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Lnsurance. 
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Labor Rackets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
oan the New York Times of July 3, 
Sx Inpicrep Here in LAsor RACKETS—HOGAN 

Says THose ACCUSED or EXTORTION ARE OR 

Were TEAMSTER OFFICIALS 

(By Jack Roth) 

District Attorney Frank S. Hogan took an- 
other step yesterday in his crackdown on 
labor racketeers. He announced the indict- 
ment of six present or former officials of a 
local of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

And, once again, looming in the back- 
ground of extortion, conspiracy, and the 
shakedowns of small businesses, were the 
figures of John Dioguardi, known as Johnny 
Dio, and Anthony (Tony Ducks) Corallo, 
who have been described by Mr. Hogan as 
the two “most powerful underworld figures 
in the field of labor.” 

The six men indicted for shaking down 
small businesses are now or have been offi- 
local 875 of the Teamsters Union, a 
lished in the spring of 1954, ac- 
Mr. Hogan, “principally for the 
extortion and under the control 


ile 


Coral 
Alth 


5 
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the indictments named 13 con- 

having been shaken down, Mr. Ho- 

as many as 85 small ennneeeee 
ve been victimized. 

NEW LOCAL FORMED 
explained that local 875 was 
to local 512 of the Interna- 
Association of Cleaning and Dye 
House Workers Union, AFL. Mr. Hogan 
said that local 512 was headed. by Samuel 
. who served as a lieutenant of 
Johnny Dio when Zackman headed local 102 
of the old United Auto Workers, AFL., a 
Dio-dominated local. 

When Zackman and his secretary-treas- 
urer were convicted in 1953 of conspiracy 
and extortion, local 512 disappeared anda 
charter was obtained for local 875. Those 
applying for the charter said they wanted 
to crusade for the teamsters “honestly and 
fearlessly.” Actually, Mr. Hogan said,. the 


8 


g EF! 
pee 


BF 
it 


The prosecutor said that, although local 
875 would pretend to negotiate with em- 
ployers, this was just a “sham to cloak the 
criminal activities” of the union's officers. 

Mr. Hogan outlined the method by which 
the local’s officials would shake down busi- 
nessmen. He said the heads of small-busi- 
ness concerns were ap 
ened with picket lines if they did not sign 
with local 875, which the prosecutor called 

a “catch-all union.” 

Fees were extracted from these small- 
business men whether they did or did not 
sign up. In many cases a concern’s em- 
ployees were not. even aware their employer 
had signed a contract with a local, Mr. 

said. 

~ According to assistant District Attorneys 
James J. Fitzpatrick and Vincent Ferrara, 
the. local’s officials put forth “elastic price 
tags” as the price for labor peace and avoid- 
ance of picket lines. Demands for $5,000 
were settled for $1,500. Demands for $500 
were settled for $100 or less. 

Mr. Hogan said that although the known 
extortions amounted to between $6,000 and 


, 
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$7,000, he was sure the figure would be much 
higher when the “complete picture of these 
six” was known. 

Three of the local’s former officers are now 
officials with another teamsters local—275— 
said by Mr. Hogan to be “another local under 
the thumb of Corallo.” 

Dio was indicted on June 19 for conspiracy 
and bribery in connection-with a plot to 
exact $30,000 in bribes from an electroplat- 
ing company as the price for labor peace. 

After Dio’s indictment the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters announced plans 
to review the charters issued to 7 controver- 
sial new locals in this city, 6 of which were 
originally set up. by Dio. 

Thomas L. Hickey, international vice presi- 
dent of the teamsters, said yesterday a spe- 
cial investigation would be conducted into 
the affairs of Locals 275 and 875. 

Mr. Hogan said that in recent cases of 
labor racketeering the names of Dio and Co- 
rallo seemed to be continually cropping up, 
indicating a network. 

Those indicted yesterday were: 

Jack Berger, 37 years old, of 398 Rockaway 
Parkway, Queens, president of Local 875. 

Nathan Carmel, 39, of 73-51 260th Street, 
Bellerose, Queens, vice president of the local. 

‘Aaron Kleinman, 33, of 44 Howard Street, 
Freeport, L. I., secretary-treasurer of the 
local. 

Milton Levine, 40, of 814 St. Ouen Street, 
the Bronx, former organizer of 875 and now 
president of Local 275. 

*» Samuel Zebofsky, 39, of 189 East 34th 
Street, Brooklyn, and Jack Priore of 167 Mon- 
tauk Avenue, Brooklyn, both former organ- 
izers for Local 875, now doing the same work 
for Loca] 275. 





Highway Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. FALLON. - Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on roads, it 
was my privilege to introduce H. R. 
10660, national highway legislation 
passed by this Congress. This legisla- 
tion became a reality when President 
Eisenhower recently signed the measure. 
It is now known as Public Law 627, 
84th Congress, the Highway Act of 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the new 
Highway Act is an excellent one. It is 
essentially the bill introduced by me in 
January and passed by the House by a 
-vote of 388 to 19. I am particularly 
gratified that the House formula for al- 
location of funds on the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways was 
retained for the vital final 10 years of 
the 13-year program. This will guaran- 
tee that each State will receive exactly 
the amount of money it needs, no more 
and no less, to complete its section of the 
Interstate System during the life of the 
program. This is, I believe, the most 
important section of the act. 

Nothing in my career as a member of 
the House of Representatives has given 
me the satisfaction that L have. experi- 
enced from playing my part in the crea- 
tion and forwarding of this truly great 
legislation. Not only will every person 
in the United States benefit from it, but 
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its favorable impact on our economy 
already is felt. My colleagues*in the 
House and their counterparts in the Sen- 
ate I know must feel as I do that the 
act which we have produced was worth 
every minute of the many months of 
effort that went into it. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 


* the Recorp, I wish to include a state- 


ment by the Bureau of Public Roads, list- 

ing benefits expected under the new 

Highway Act. I think the statement will 

be of interest to every citizen and car 

owner of the Nation. 

Bureau or Pusiic Roaps Lists BENEFITS 
EXPECTED From NEw HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


FEWER TRAFFIC JAMS 


About 80 percent of our citizens drive to 
work. Considering only the Interstate Sys- 
tem, this network will get millions of people 
out of daily traffic jams as they go to and 
from the job. How tomorrow’s freeways will 
speed the flow of traffic can be seen on such 
busy routes as the Hollywood Freeway near 
Los Angeles, where 290,760 vehicles were 
counted on its busiest day—the average is 
172,000 daily. On Chicago’s Lake Shore Drive 
near Aldine Street, 142,503 vehicles have been 
counted in a single day. A highway bridge 
which takes U. 8S. Route 1 from Washington, 
D. C., has carried 117,333 vehicles in 24 hours. 


BIGGER, LESS-TIRING VACATION TRIPS 
To the vast majority of American families, 


thoughts of a vacation include the family 
car. Vacationing families must ration both 


. time and distance carefully. When the In- 


terstate System is completed to modern 
standards, vacation plans will range much 
further than they do today. Expressways 
will let motorists lay out daily mileages ona 
60-miles-an-hour basis, and those longer 
runs will take much less out of drivers and 
passengers alike. 
INCREASED SAFETY 


Last year the death toll on our streets and 
highways reached 38,300. About 1,350,000 
people were injured, including more than 
100,000 persons who were left with perma- 
nent physical impairments. Dollarwise, the 
National Safety Council estimates the annual 
loss from traffic accidents at nearly $5 billion. 

In 1955, on all rural highways, nationwide, 
trere were 8.4 fatalities per 100 million ve- 

hicle-miles, in contrast with 3.2 for the rep- 
resentative rural freeways for which the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads has data. The Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation has estimated that 
modernization of the Interstate System will 
save 3,500 lives a year. 

MORE JOBS IN HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

Jobs in highway construction will increase 
as the new program gets under way. In 1955 
contractors employed nearly 240,000 persons 
and it is estimated that each increase of $1 
billion in the value of highway construction 
over the 1955 level will require at least 70,000 
additional employees. 

The highway construction industry, which 
has been operating at less than 50 percent 
of capacity, will step up its operations to 
near-capacity levels when the program 
Teaches its peak in 1963-64. 

MORE JOBS IN SUPPORTING INDUSTRIES 

The demand for earth-moving and other 
road-building machinery will keep manufac- 
turers of such equipment busy for the next 
10 or 15 years. 

At the end of 1954, the production capacity 
of the cement industry was 294 million bar- 
rels per year. Plans now under way indicate 
that this will be increased to about 400 mil- 
lion barrels sometime in 1959. Now that an 
enlarged highway program is assured, such 
plans for future expansion may be carried 
out even sooner. 
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In 1955 the aggregates industries produced 
821 million tons of crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, and slag. Over 400 million tons of 
this total were used in highway construction. 
The new highway program will give a sus- 
tained lift to production and productive ca- 
pacity in this widespread industry. 

United States total consumption of bitu- 
minous materials in 1955 came to about 18.6 
million tons. Highway construction used 
about 6 million tons. It is obvious that a 
greatly enlarged highway program will pro- 
vide a much bigger market for petroleum 
asphalt and other bituminous materials. 

' Many segments of the steel industry will 
benefit from an expanded eee program. 
In 1955 highway construction 
over 800,000 tons of structural nen and 
piling, about 700,000 tons of reinforcing bars, 
and over 110,000 tons of welded wire fabric. 
Traffic signs, corrugated pipe, guard rail, and 
many other items used in road construction 
and maintenance also require steel. 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

The indirect impact of expressways on in- 
dustry and communities is illustrated by 
recent investigation of Route 128 in the 
Boston metropolitan area, the New York 
Thruway and some California studies. 

the recently completed new plants 
on Route 128 is that of a publishing plant 
= $3,500,000. Under construction is a 
machinery corporation in Waltham, 
cetathanbent es eanaede eave 
ploy 300 persons. It is estimated that the 
cost of plants which have been started or 
finished exceeds $100 million. Land that 
sold for $50 or $100 an acre before Route 128 
was built now commands $5,000 to $10,000 an 
acre. 

Although the New York Thruway is not 
yet completed nor has it been opened to 
traffic for very long, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that already more than $150 million 
worth of new industrial plants have been 
erected adjacent to it. These plants are esti- 
mated to employ 30,000 persons with an an- 
nual payroll in excess of $100 million. Typi- 
cal examples range from 2 $4 million tele- 
vision assembly plant at Batavia in western 
New York to a $30 million shipping center 
at Yonkers. 

In California, a_new section of the East- 
shore Freeway has stimulated a spectacular 
growth of industry in the Oakland metro- 
politan area of Alameda County. The par- 
ticular area investigated, served by the free- 
way, constituted only 9 percent of the total 
industrial area in Alameda County, yet it 
accounted for 43 percent of the dollars in- 
vested in new industries, 30 percent of the 
number of new industries, and 38 percent of 
the dollars invested in industrial expansion. 

Similar results can be expected nationwide 
as the highway program is carried out, but 
these changes will not come overnight. They 
will develop section by section. Cross-coun- 
try travel entirely by expressways will not be 
possible until the Interstate System is nearly 
completed. So far, only the general locations 
of the network are fixed. Detailed locations, 
especially in and around cities, will be pro- 
posed by the States for approval by the Bu- 
poem cb Prlo Beate eng wil he ested upon 
one by one. 

MORE FUNDS FOR OTHER HIGHWAYS 

Apart from funds for the Interstate Sys- 
tem, the. 1956 act adds $125 million to the ap- 
portionment for other Federal-aid high- 
ways—primary, secondary and urban. It also 
authorizes $850 million for 1958 and $875 mil. 
lion for 1959. 

In addition, the assumption by the Federal 
Government of 90 percent of the cost of 
constructing the Interstate System will leave 
many States with more funds to spend on 
other road systems, including farm-to-mar- 
ket roads. 
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Having So Little, They Dared So Much 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, as we 
celebrate Independence Day this year, 
let us take thought of its true signifi- 
cance. Beyond the baseball games and 
Picnics, beyond the parades and the 
rhetoric, beyond this wonderful, bounte- 
ous land which is America today, let us 
Pause to remember the courage, the de- 
votion, and the dedication of the men 
who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, pledging to its realization 
their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. 

The issues and the stakes have seldom 
been better or more succinctly stated 
than in the following column by A. B. 
Genung from the June 30 issue of the 
Rochester Times Union, which, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp: 

THE PatTrRiors or 1776: Darep Mucn Wrrn 
LITr_e 
(By A. B. Genung) 

Four days hence we shall remind ourselves 
and our children, I hope, of the greatest 
event in our history. 

The Fourth of July didn’t originate in 
baseball games and picnics. 

Many people think that the United States 
never was in greater jeopardly than right 
now, when we are faced across the oceans 
by a colossal military power bent on con- 
quest. But there was a time when this land 
faced greater odds and lived. 

In that grim day, 180 years ago, our fore- 
fathers had to make a choice. That choice 
was whether to fight for their freedom or 
submit to a despot. They choose to fight. 

Read your history all the way back to 
Babylon. You will find few times when men, 
having so little, dared so much as did those 
American patriots of 1776. 

The Revolution was already more than a 
year old when our grandsires determined to 
make themselves completely independent of 
England. So drastic a step had not been in 
their minds at all when the trouble began. 
They merely were resisting intolerable acts 
of the British King. 

George III, master of Europe’s finest army 
and navy, was not one to wink at treason. 
He had put 12,000 disciplined, well-equipped 
troops ashore here, backed them up with a 
powerful fleet, and then began to tighten the 
noose about his revolting American subjects: 

On our side there was no army, no navy, 
no money, no munitions of war, not even a 
central government. It was, indeed, a brash 
little David challenging the Goliath of 
Europe. 

But the Colonies had some assets. They 
had leaders. Some of the world’s greatest 
leaders. They had devoted patriots. They 
had the fertile land. Above all, they had 
courage. 

Every person who raised a voice against 
King George knew he would be branded a 
traitor. Every man who signed the Deciara- 
tion of Independence knew. it could be his 
death warrant. They laid their lives and 
their property unhesitatingly in the scales 
for liberty. 

That epic fight for liberty was won by men 
prepared to pay the price, no matter how 
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high. For they knew what life was under a 
despot. 
Next Wednesday let us take at least one 
good look about the world and let it remind 
us what our heritage is worth, and what it 


Let the games and picnics pause for just 
one moment while we ask Heaven to make 
us worthy descendants of free men. 


Administrative Levy Against Warm 
Springs Indians Reduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, a ha 3, 1956 


Mr. CHUDOFF. er, in 
November 1955 the pubis Works and 
Resources Subcommittee of the House 
Government Operations Committee and 
the Legislative Oversight Subcommittee 
of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee jointly held 3 weeks of hear- 
ings in northern California, Oregon, and 
Washington. We were looking into Fed- 
eral timber policies as carried out by the 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

In the course of the hearings, on 
November 21, 1955, representatives of the 
Indians of the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion in Oregon told the committee that 
they were being seriously overcharged 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for ad- 
ministrative expenses in connection with 
the sale of their timber. Under the 
Bureau’s regulations, 10 percent of the 
income from the sale of Indian timber 
was being deducted from the amount 
paid to the Indians to cover the costs 
of administering the sales. This 10 per- 
cent went into the Federal Treasury. 

The Indians’ representative pointed 
out that since 1950, the amount deducted 
has exceeded the actual administrative 
expenses incurred by the Indian Bureau 
on the Warm Springs Reservation. In 
1955 the Indians were overcharged by 
over $40,000. In 1956 the overcharge 
was expected to reach $60,000. 

The members of the two subcommit- 
tees were quite concerned about the situ- 
ation. We asked the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for a report on the matter. On 
February 22, 1956, the Bureau supplied 
figures indicating that between 1951 and 
the end of 1955, the Warm Springs 
Indians had been overcharged in excess 
of $100,000, although if the figures were 
carried back to 1943 the overcharge was 
only about $14,000, since between 1943 
and 1951 administrative expenses ex- 
ceeded the deductions. 

The subcommittee members made 
clear their view that the Indian Bureau 
should reduce the levy against the Warm 
Springs Indians before the overcharges 
reach even more serious proportions. 

I am very happy to be able to inform 
the Congress that on June 22, 1956, the 
Commission of Indian Affairs announced 
that effective July 1, 1956, the adminis- 
trative charge against the Warm Springs 
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Reservation timber would be reduced 
from 10 percent to 7 percent. I trust 
that the Bureau will watch the Warm 
Springs situation closely and make fur- 
ther adjustments promptly if they are 
warranted. 

I am sure that all members of the two 
subcommittees are gratified that our 
hearings did work out to help the Warm 
Springs Indians. 

In fact, the Warm Springs overcharge 
was just a small facet of our many days 
of hearings. We expect to present to 
Congress soon a comprehensive report on 
our studies. I hope the report will prove 
useful to Congress and to the Federal 


‘agencies in meeting some of the difficult 


problems which they face. 





Education of the North Proceeds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 
Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been printed in the northern press about 
racial conditions in the South. I believe 
that those interested in fair play and 





Dispatch that I have the privilege of in- 


EDUCATION OF THE NORTH PROCEEDS 


colored reporter hadn't been murdered or 
lynched. 

Poston himself revealed this, after he had 
been in Montgomery for about a week, and 
had found himself hospitably received on 
every hand, according to an article in Edi- 
tor & Publisher, of New York. 


been offered and 
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to the 
Montgomery Advertiser staff that he had 
been told when he left New York to phone 
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his office daily and give proof that mayhem 
had not been committed upon him. He 
even revealed that so far from being strung 
up to a lamppost he had got lost one night 
in Montgomery and had been “led three 
blocks to a telephone by two white children.” 

Here, then, is one more impressive exam- 
ple of the opening of northern eyes to con- 
ditions in the South. The stereotyped pic- 
ture of lantern-jawed southern bigots, drool- 
ing tobacco juice and bent on mob action, 
which seems to have been accepted so widely 
in the North, is slowly giving way, it would 
seem, to something approaching reality. 
Even the New York Post must now be aware 
that the people of Montgomery and the 
atmosphere there are far, far different from 
the caricatures painted in many segments 
of the northern press. 





Secretary Wilson and the Unwanted $1 
Bill: : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
-Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a man 
could not count 1 billion dollar bills in 
a lifetime. Yet following 60 minutes’ dis- 
cussion on a certain conference report 
last week, this body disposed of not one 
but many billions of dollars. The course 
of the measure, the Defense Department 
appropriations bill, was not unattended 
by storms, however. 

As a consequence, one rather per- 
spicacious observer was moved to paint 
a word picture of us as others see us at 
such times. The piece appeared in the 
Long Beach Independent newspaper and 
was written by Mr. Larry Collins, Sr.: 

Wrs0n “PHony” Issve 

Senators and Congressmen are not always 
the amiable individuals they appear when 
in their home districts seeking votes. When 
they are in Washington they often become 
prima donnas and assume dignities which do 
not fit their characters. It is natural because 
in Washington they are almost completely 
surrounded by public officeholders and lob- 
byists. All these people are seeking some- 
thing from Congress so they flatter the 
elected officials who can give them beneficial 
treatment. . It takes a strong character to 
remain modest and understanding under 
such flattery and in such an atmosphere. 

It seems, to this writer, that the tirades 
against Secretary of Defense Wilson are an 
example of this attitude by Senators. We 





' certainly agree that Secretary Wilson is not 


a good politician in that he says things no 


* politician would say. But Wilson is a blunt, 


successful businessman who came up through 
industry from the bottom. He reached the 
highest industrial level in the world ag 
head of General Motors. 

When he was asked to take over the branch 
of government calling for great understand- 


have increased $2 million since he sold them. 
In addition he had to pay a large capital 
gains tax when he sold them. He took those 
losses because he felt it his duty, because 
it was a challenge to his ability and because 
he felt he had enough money anyhow. 
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Now he is under attack by 2 group of Sena- 
tors because he was. not diplomatic in re- 
ferring to those among them who seek to 
ADD to the spending program under Wilson’s 
direction. We capitalize ADD because it is 
rarely that any department of Government 
tells Congress*to give it less money. But 
Wilson referred to the issue as a “phony” 
when in a discussion with reporters. He 
did not use the careful words of a politician 
but rather the common language of work- 
men or ordinary people who refer to an issue 
as a phony when they are convinced it is not 
being presented on a sincere basis. - 

The issue is not the words Wilson used in 
discussing it but rather if he is correct in 
saying we do not need more money for our 
Air Force.. The Democratic Senators who 
are making a great issue of this have done 
so only since the start of the campaign. The 
Defense Department says we have enough 
money to build all the planes we need to 
meet any Russian threat. That department 
under Wilson has more information on the 
subject than any other source in this Nation. 
He is under President Eisenhower who knows 
how to evaluate our military strength. It 
therefore seems like a petty exhibition of op- 
portunism for Senators to become so elo- 
quent and insulated because Wilson iets slip 
that he thinks it a “phony” issue. The 
Senators certainly can find more serious 
issues to take up their time. 





Physician, Heal Thyself 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission approved by the House, 
I am including a sermon delivered at the 
National Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the well-known and 


- outstanding minister, Dr. Louis H. Evans. 


I commend this sermon for your read- 


ing: 
Puysician, Heat THYSELF 


And He said to them, “Doubtless you will 
quote to me this proverb, ‘Physician, heal 
yourself; what we have heard you did at 
Capernaum, do here also in your own coun- 
try.’” (Luke 4: 23.) 

That was a fair challenge: “We expect you 
to do here only what you were supposed to 
have done in another land. If you cannot 
do it in your own country, how do you ex- 
pect us td believe it can be done elsewhere?” 
This is the attitude of mind which we also 
meet on every hand today, just as Christ 
met it in Nazareth. 

What, more than anything else, does 
America symbolize for you? What is your 
concept of her mission? In what way can 
she give her greatest service to God and 

? 


Do you think of her as a great giant, 
limbed with power, standing like a mighty 
colosstis astride the continents and seas—a 
Nation armed to the teeth for military war- 
fare? 

Is America a gigantic factory with’ its 


Is America a great family hearthside, 
where its people find safety, peace, and 
plenty? 


Or is America, to you, a good Samaritan, 
stooping over a weak and bleeding world; 
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making humanity healthier and happier, 
using its strength in helping to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak? 

Possibly America is all these things—amili- 
tary colossus, gigantic factory, peaceful fam- 
ily—but surely its whole development, from 
its Christian founding to its present position 
of leadership among the nations—evoives al- 
most inevitably into a clear picture of its 
mission: to serve mankind with its strength 
and love. 

Can we achieve this objective as a Nation? 
Surely we can—but not without heip. 

The Apostle Paul was fortunate in having 
with him on many of his travels a very 
close friend whose name was Luke. In the 
fourth chapter of Paul’s second letter to 
Timothy he wrote, rather pathetically, 
“Demas * * * has gone to Thessalonica * * * 
Alexander the coppersmith did me great 
harm * * * Luke alone is with me. * * * 
But the Lord stood by me.” In trying hours, 
Paul had two loyalties upon which he could 
depend: the Lord and Luke, the physician— 
his God and his friend. 

That trio is sufficient for any need. Give 
& man—or a country—God and a friend, and 
he can see anything through. 

Is it possible for America to aid God in 
this classic combination; as physician and 
friend, to bring healing to man in body, 
mind and soul? Can America be friend and 
physician to a stricken world in this Pauline 
day? For this is certainly a Pauline world. 

In II Corinthians, 11: 23, Paul describes 
his own difficulties: “In labors more abun- 
dant”—and what a parallel this verse strikes 
today. This is an age of workshops and toil, 
of men sweating to rebuild their cities from 
the rubble of war. It is a day of labor 
battalions. 

“In death oft”—and how often death seems 
to strike. One writer estimated that in the 
first 30 years of the 20th century, more 
people died of war and other violence, of 
pestilence and famine, than in the previous 
800 years. 

“In perils by the heathen”—certainly we 
are threatened by paganism and the heathen- 
ism of communism’s great atheistic forces, 
which sufround us and sometimes infiltrate 
us. 
“Thrice was I beaten with rods”—the backs 
of men were never_so scarred as by the. rods 
of the dictators, or their souls so bloody with 
man’s brutality to man. 

“Thrice was I shipwrecked.” We see gov- 
ernments, ideologies, movements of all kinds 
suffering shipwreck all along the shores of 
times. Perhaps no other century has re- 
corded the wreckage of so many would be 
utopias and broken dreams as the one to 
which we belong. 

“In perils by mine own countrymen”— 
treason in one’s own land. Subversives, 
spies, counterspies, informers, seem to 
abound these days; it is difficult for man to 
have faith in his fellows. 

“Once was I stoned.” ‘The rocks of abuse 
today are hurled by tyrants and false ac- 
cusers until men are dizzy and bewildered 
under their bludgeonings. 

“In perils of robbers.” There are exorbi- 
tant taxes the world around. Eight hundred 
thousand Arabs have been robbed of their 
homes. Thieves, singly and in whole armies, 
steal everything from men’s earnings to en- 
tire art galleries and church treasurers, 

“Bring my cloak.” This was a colloquial 
way of saying, “they have taken my shirt.” 
Paul had nothing left. 

“But,” he said, “Luke is with me * * * 
and the Lord stood by me.” Can we be 
Luke, the physician and friend, to an ailing 
world? 

if America is to do this, certain things 
must prepare the way. Primarily, we must 
recognize that the spiritual need of the 
world is very real. The cries of men’s hearts 
today are largely spiritual cries. We have 
passed from an age dominated purely by rea- 


son and science to a day of the religious, the 
spiritual, and a very real desire for the mysti- 
cal and personal experience. If we are to 
meet the needs of the world, we must change 
our techniques from those of material accom- 
plishment, and the emphasis must be more 
on spiritual service to mankind. This is the 
area in which America can offer its greatest 
gift to the world—in the field of the spiritual. 

Secondly, we must meet the challenge first 
given so long ago in Nazareth: “Physician, 
heal thyself." Paul said he feared “lest 
preaching to others, I myself should become 
a castaway.” It is not unusual for the cob- 
bler’s children to go without soles on their 
shoes. Eli, the high priest of Israel, who 
helped many men, failed to help his own 
sons; they died in rebellion against God. 

America herself is sick—spiritually sick. 
There are 10,000 communities in this coun- 
try without a regular minister or church of 
their own—without a single fort in the 
spiritual wilderness wherein they may pro- 
tect their souls. There are 27 million boys 
and girls in America without religious edu- 
eation. That is spiritual malnutrition— 
starving for the vitamins of God. 

We have chastized other nations for war 
crimes—but who is there to chastize us? 
The nation that wins a war is in a more dan- 
gerous spiritual position than the nation 
that loses it. The defeated nation is likely 
to ery out in humility, “God, why were we 
defeated? Name our sins; cure us; have 
mercy upon us.” But the conquerors are 
likely to conceive of themselves as being 
God’s darlings, as being worthy of victory 
in every phase of their endeavor. 

While other nations are punished, who will 
punish us for our sins? If we merely cry 
out against the faults of other nations and 
do not confess and cure our own, we may 
find ourselves in the position of the woman 
who was asked, “Why did you fire your 
maid?”; to which she replied, indignantly, 
“Well, I caught her stealing my Waldorf- 
Astoria towels.” 

It is not enough for America to spend her 
spiritual power in fighting the sins of other 
nations; she must first use it to cooperate 
with God in her own. Such a pre- 
liminary cleanup is essential to the success 
of her mission. 

I never knew a physician to go into the 
operating room without “scrubbing up” be- 
forehand. If America is to assist Christ, the 
Great Physician, in operating upon the soul 
of the world and in helping to cure its ills, 
then America must “scrub up” first: 

Some time ago I said to President Eisen- 
hower, “Mr. President, I doubt if any man 
ever came to the presidential office with more 
hopes and prayers behind him than you.” 
He replied, ““Thank you, Dr. Evans. I believe 
what we need now is not so much political 
genius as inner integrity. May God give it 
to all of us.” 

It is something like this on which we must 
take hold. America must cry, “Create in me 
a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” ‘Then we will be on our way. 

A great obligation confronts us regarding 
the spiritual as well as the physical health 
of our commonwealth children. In Puerto 
Rico there are approximately 600 people per 
square mile—that is 10 times as many as in 
the. State of Texas. Until a short time ago, 
one-third of the people of Puerto Rico lived 
in some of the worst slums in the world. 
Now, thank God, we are beginning to mend 
the situation, but for a long time it did not 
seem that we cared. 

Cuba has been a free country since 1935, 
and yet, more or less, has continued to lean 
upon us spiritually. Nearly two-thirds of 
the education of the island is now 
in our spiritual charge+—yet one-tenth of the 
people there are without any adequate reli- 
gious instruction. 

On one of our western reservations, fewer 
than six Indians are not addicted to the_ 
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peyote drug. Alaska has two pressing prob- 
lems. The first is tuberculosis, the death 
rate for which is 14 times greater than the 
rate for the States proper. The second prob- 
lem is alcoholism. Many of the natives of 
Alaska spend 3 months of the year fishing, 
and the remaining 9 months in idleness. 
Much of this idle time is spent in poolrooms 
and bars. One ship flying the American flag 
that entered an Alaskan harbor had whisky 
as four-fifths of its cargo. 

The world is watching America to see 
whether or not the principles of brotherhood 
are working here. While in the African jun- 
gle with my two sons a few years ago, a 
native chief said to me, “Dr. Evans, don’t 
bother wasting money on sending mission- 
aries over here to preach the Fatherhood of 
God if you cannot live the brotherhood of 
man at home. After all, if you do not love 
the minority at home, you cannot pretend 
you love the majority here.” I shall never 
forget that. Africa is watching to see how 
America treats the black man within her 
own borders. 

The Chinese Communists are suggesting 
that their people examine the way 28,000 
orientals are treated. in San Francisco. Our 
love for the rest of the oriental races will be 
judged by the way we treat these people in 
our own country. 

This sort of challenge is both subtle and 
forceful. America, you must heal yourself 
of the disease of race prejudice. 

Again, if America is to aid in ministering 
to the world spiritually, she must see to it 
that the spirit captains her technology. We 
must remember that “out of the heart are 
the issued of life.” This is quite a definite 
change from some 25 years ago, when the 
technologist was hailed as our messiah. If 
we worshiped at all, then, we did so in the 
laboratory; the smell of chemicals was our 
incense; the table of valences and mathe- 
matical charts were our creeds. We were 
admonished to “learn all the science we can 
and have confidence in ourselves, and that 
will be the only religion a man under 40 years 
of age will need.” We learned all the science 
we could, and had great confidence in our- 
selves—and now look at us. 

Fortunately, the scientists are now becom- 
ing in a sense our spiritual evangelists. 
Whenever I visit a university I nearly always 
have a meeting or informal talk with its 
men of science, and usually it is not very long 
before one or more of them will get into a 
sort of sermon on the absolute necessity of 
our souls catching up with our brains in this 
material age. 

For quite a while our goddess was produc- 
tion. Businessmen in America spent more 
time before breakfast studying the market 
reports than they did in reading their Bibles; 
what they had was becoming far more im- 
portant to them than what they were. 

We are of course thankful for our ability 
to produce things, but this, after all, simply 
adds to our spiritual problems. We were 
grateful for the invention of the cotton gin, 
but out of this came industrial slavery and 
many of the problems of labor. We were 
proud of our production and assembly lines, 
but with them came endless tenements, 
and dead-end kids. Millions of people 
rushed into the cities to answer the call of 
the factories for production, and gave rise 
to tremendous problems of secularism. 
Many a working man said, “Religion is like 
shoe polish; women and children like it, but 
it doesn’t mean much to a man in boots,” 
and most men wore boots. 


Many things can happen to the souls of 
men, and of their children, in great metro- 
politan industrial areas. One of our na- 
tional missions workers reports that in the 
McKim Community House in Baltimore, a 
Sunday-school teacher said, “The scope of 
our opportunity can be judged by the fact 
that in my teen-age Sunday school class, 2 
of the girls have been prostitutes, 3 boys are 
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on parole from training schools, and 2 others 
are on probation from juvenile court.” 

It is not enough that our factories turn 
out good machines and wares; our Nation 
must turn out good men and women. We 
are reminded by our urban religious and in- 
dustrial leaders alike that we must keep God 
in the city, and the church on the busy 
metropolitan corner. As never before we 
need churches and community houses in our 
great industrial areas, and the workers in 
them to touch the soul of labor. We need 
still more workers to go into the residential 
districts, the suburbs and the rural areas. 
Dr. Marshall Scott said, “The future of our 
church in the next generation depends 
largely on how effectively we minister to the 
wage earners in this generation.” This is 
certainly a considerable part of our problem. 

One of the things of which we must be- 
ware is the comfort of a false optimism, 
something we might define as the opiate of 
relativity. This is a dangerous drug; it is 
a@ coverup, not a cure for anything. By 
opiate of relativity I mean the putting of 
ourselves at ease and imagining the disease 
is cured, simply by comparing our own yes- 
terdays with our own today. 

This danger is particularly great in the 
field of evangelism. The Presbyterian de- 
nomination, a few years ago, was very grati- 
fied to discover that-as a result of the new 
live movement of our church the years 1948 
and 1949 showed the largest increase in 
church membership of any 2 years in our 
history. Also, while the population of the 
United States has increased 22 percent in the 
last 20 years, the membership of all churches 
has increased 44 percent. 

This might give us some reason for elation, 
although it is not the recognized, organized 
churches that have made the largest of these 
gains. The sects and cults seemed to have 
greatly out-passioned us. We must remem- 
ber, however, that despite these seemingly 
impressive figures there are more people out- 
side the church, numerically speaking, in 
America right now, than ever before in our 
history—even though; percentagewise, a 
larger number are members of a church. 

It is comforting—if only to a degree— 
that while some years ago it required 28 
people a whole year to win one other per- 
son to the Kingdom of Christ, it now takes 
only 20 members to do the same. As I say, 
that is a somewhat encouraging thing— 
until we compare ourselves with other move- 
ments. One Communist sets himself up as a 
cell, and singlehandedly wins 25 to his 
cause—but it takes 20 Christians to win one 
to the Kingdom of God. You see, here again 
we are being out-passioned. 

By thus comparing the figures of 1 year 
with those of another, we dream happily un- 
der the opiate of relativity, but by compar- 
ing ourselve in the same way with the gains 
of other movements, we see immediately the 
actual anemia of our efforts. 

It has been said that “as long as there re- 
mains a gap between what you are and what 
you aspire to be, you have to press forward. 
When you cease to advance, you begin to fall 
back.” We may paraphrase this somewhat 
by saying that as long as there remains a 

Pp 


The same thing can be applied in the 
realm of America’s stewardship. This, too, 
can be a matter of relativity. A few years 
ago our Board of National Missions registered 
a 25 percent increase in 1 year’s giving as 
against a 17 percent increase the year before. 
But. when we think of what others—less 
blessed—do, our progress, relatively, does not 
seem so vital. In 1 desperate year the people 
in the West Indies were told our church 
budget would have to becut. These poverty- 
stricken people increased their giving 10 per- 
cent. In poor Puerto Rico they increased 
their giving 26 percent; in Cuba, 37 percent; 
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in the Dominican Republic, 66 percent. In 
comparison with this, our own “increase” 
looked pale. 

There was a period when the per capita 
giving in our denomination increased from 
$39 to $50 per year. This seems startling— 
but $50 is a tithe of only $500, and our aver- 
age individual yearly income is certainly 
more than that. It has been said that the 
Indians of the Northwest are more impressed 
by the Mormon system of giving than by the 
Presbyterian system of asking. In the early 
days, the Israelites gave to God 10 percent 
of all they had, and sometimes in the spe- 
cial years of heave and jubilee offerings they 
gave as much as 30 percent. America is 
giving less than 2 percent to God. 

Statistics, of course, can be frightening 
enough, but this story frightened me more: 
A man was standing on a street. corner when 
he was approached by another man, who 
asked him for some money for a meal. The 
first man said, “I won’t give you money, be- 
causé I don’t know how you would spend it, 
but I will buy you a meal. Come with me.” 
The second man said, “No; I’m busy and 
you’re busy. Just give me the money, and 
I'll go my way and you go yours.” The first 
man said, “No, come with me and I'll buy you 
the meal.” After some hesitancy, the 
went with him, and they ate together. 
second man ate avidly; evidently he was half- 
starved. At the conclusion of the meal the 
first man said, “Tell me—what were you go- 
ing to do with that money? You weren’t 
going to spend it on food, were you?” The 
second man replied, “No, I was not. I'll tell 
you what I was going to do with it. You 
have been kind to mé, and I'll be honest 
with you. You see, I’m a Communist. Two 
blocks down the street we have a printshop. 
We have type all set up, but we couldn’t get 
paper because we ran out of money. Three 
of my comrades and I vowed we'd go without 
eating for 4 days and use the money for our 
meals to buy paper. We have to get the 
message out.”’ 

Did you hear that? “We have to get the 
message out!” Have any of my listeners 
gone without a meal, for one day, in order 
to “get the message out?” Mussolini was 
able to bring the women of Italy to such 
a state of enthusiasm for a new Roman Em- 
pire that they stripped the rings from their 
fingers and the jewels from their necks, and 
gave them to him for war. How long a time 
has it been since any woman of the church 
has done this for the Kingdom Cause? 

That is the difficulty; these other move- 
ments both “out-passion” and “out-purse” 
us. Let us remember that any given mo- 
ment in history, that moment belongs to the 
passionate and to the dedicated. Sometimes 
too few of us are either one. 

Am I pessimistic? God forbid! An intern 
once came to his superior and said, “I am 
sick cf human nature; I am fed up with 
odors and diseases and putrefaction and 
death. I am so sick of humanity I could 
destroy it. What do you do, doctor, to keep 
going?” The older physician replied, “Young 
man, I always look at humanity from a cura- 
tive standpoint—there is something we can 
do about.” 

No, I am not a pessimist; I am an opti- 
mist—because I look at humanity from the 
curative standpoint, also; there is something 
we can do about it. Christ is here and He 
can use us. While others may shout in de- 
spair, “See what this world has come to!” 
you and I can cry out in faith, “See Who has 
come to this world!” 

More people than ever before are now 
coming to the church—the doctor’s office. 
It is our opportunity to make the prescrip- 
tion clear, and this is no time for stammer- 
ing. We have the cure for the world’s ills, 
acti ae eo vaten a We must not 
be daunted by the world’s fears and frustra- 
tania Wie aiast tine ve but one fear now, and 
that is the fear of failing God. John Foster 
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Dulles reminded us that “Faith is as con- 
tagious as fear.” Let us not forget this. 

Let us remember also that while we might 
not know what tomorrow holds, we do know 
who holds tomorrow! This is the basis of 
our faith. 

Let us pray: O God, bless America, and 
use her. May this world see her bending 
over it like a good Samaritan. May we be 
feared by all who do evil, and loved by all 
who do good—but above all, may we be 
loved. Teach us, in turn, how to love, for 
if we do not learn this, Thou wilt take the 
leadership from us and give it to a nation 

. that will love. 

Enable us, then, to keep our place in Thy 
heart, and in the hearts of men, through 
Christ, our Lord. Amen, 





School Encumbrance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Washington Post of July 3, 1956, 
there appeared the following thoughtful 
editorial: 

ScHooL ENCUMBRANCE 

The school construction bill, now under 
debate in the House, is expected to en- 
counter one of its crucial tests today when 
an effort is made to. saddle it with the 
Powell rider. This rider, sponsored by Rep- 
resentative A. C. Powett, of New York, is 
an effort to mount desegregation on the 
program of Federal aid to education. We he- 
lieve that d tion must be accom- 
plished with all deliberate speed in con- 
formity with the Supreme Court’s mandate. 
And we believe that Federal aid is necessary 
to bring about an urgently needed revitali- 
zation of the country’s public school systems. 
Nevertheless, there are two compelling con- 
siderations which, in our judgment, make a 
coupling of these aims in a single piece of 
legislation altogether undesirable. First, 
there is a tic consideration. The 
plain fact of the matter is that an anti- 
segregation rider will give the school-aid bill 
more weight than it can successfully carry. 
This rider evokes two forms of bitter opposi- 
tion to the bill. It invokes opposition from 
all those who believe that desegregation 
should not be hurried and from those who 
insist that Federal aid means Federal in- 
tervention in the management of school af- 

‘fairs. If the Powell rider should be adopted 
by the House, it would be met by a filibuster 
in the Senate. And it is improbable that 
the Senate leadership would have the tough- 
ness to break that filibuster. Thus neither 
education nor integration would be advanced. 


But beyond this pragmatic consideration, 
there is, we are convinced, a strong case 
to be made against the Powell rider on 
grounds of principle. The Supreme Court 
wisely decided that the change which is 
commanded in the pattern of the public 
schools should be made at a pace in con- 
formity with local needs and. circum- 
stances—swiftly where feasible, more 
slowly where the adjustment would be more 
difficult: Moreover, the Court provided— 
again, most wisely, we think—that compli- 
ance with its mandate should be judged by 
Federal district courts familiar with local 
situations. To make the allocation of Fed- 
eral funds in aid of education contingent up- 
on a finding of compliance by the Commis- 
sioner of Education would be to transfer 
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judgment from the judicial branch to the 
executive branch of Government. Thus the 
Powell rider would serve to thwart rather 
than to support the Supreme Court. 

It is a fact that four States have openly 
defied the Supreme Court. and it goes deeply 
against the grain to give them money from 
the National Treasury which they may use 
to further that defiamce. Nevertheless, it 
would be the part of wisdom, we believe, to 
give them the fullest opportunity volun- 
tarily to accept a change which the rest of 
the Nation is embracing and, if they con- 
tinue to refuse, to let them stand alone 
and isolated. Patience will enlist on the 
side of law and order and progress many 
who would be alienated by peremptoriness. 
Aid to education uncomplicated by any ir- 
relevant encumbrances is an immediate im- 
perative. It ought to be adopted by Con- 
gress—by itself and on its own merits—for 
the sake alike of the schools, of civil rights 
and of national unity. 


Federal Giveaway Pays Of in Federal 


, . Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a very interesting editorial by 
Jim MacLean in the Oregon City Enter- 
prise Courier regarding the tidelands 
legislation: 


Feperat Giveaway Pays Orr In FEDERAL 
INCOME 


Whenever somebody gives away something 
you can rest assured it isn’t just “for free.” 
We've often wondered whether philanthro- 
pists were really behind giveaway programs, 
or that ax grinders were hiding their real 
motives under the spurious smile of “with 
the compliments of the house, if you please.”’ 
What brings this to mind is the bitterest 
of issues with respect to the control of the 
United States tidelands which featured so 
prominently in the 1952 presidential cam- 

One of the first steps taken by the Con- 
gress was to pass legislation giving the States 
control of tidelands out to the historic State 
boundaries. The Federal Government was 
given control of the waters beyond these 
boundaries. The hope was that this dual 
system of State-Federal control would pro- 
vide maximum development of these vast oil 
reserves. Yet, many critics labeled the Tide- 
lands Act a Federal giveaway. 

Those who took this viewpoint might be 
interested in recent figures issued by the In- 
terior Department and compiled by Business 
Week for June 2. In the 1947-52 period, 
when the Federal Government claimed sole 
control over the tidelands, it received less 
than $10 million in payments. Companies 
couldn't know’whether the States or Federal 
Government would ‘ultimately control the 
area, so they stayed out. Since Congress 
cleared up the confusion in 1953 with the 
Tidelands Act, the Government has received 
$260 million for drilling rights. 

And this is only a starter. The Government 
receives a 1244 percent royalty on every bar- 
rel of oil produced. As the flow of oil in- 
creases—estimated to reach 400,000 barrels 
a day by 1960—the Government take will 
fatten proportionately. The inference, of 
course, is that under the Tidelands Act ali 
of the people of all of the States stand to 


benefit, whereas under private or State con- 
trol, only those States possessed of oil-rich 
tidelands would profit. 


The Republic of the Philippines Cele- 
brates Its 10th Anniversary of Inde- 
pendence, July 4, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to extend sincere felicitations to the peo- 
ple of the Philippines, President Ramon 
Magsaysay, and His Excellency Carlos 
P. Romulo, Ambassador of the Philip- 
pines, on the occasion of the celebration 
of the 10th aniversary of independence 
of the Republic of the Philippines, July 
4, 1956. : 

After 4 centuries of alien rule, the 
Philippines emerged as the first free and 
democratic republic in the world after 
the Second World War. The Philippines 
is a nation founded on democratic prin- 
ciples. The Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America were in- 
spiring, decisive factors in the develop- 
ment of political institutions in the Re- 
public. 


The unfortunate occupation of the 
Philippines during the war interrupted 
its constructive progress toward nation- 
hood. After the war, the Philippines 
Government was saddled with crushing 
problems of rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. Under the energetic leader- 
ship of President Magsaysay, the Filipino 
people have embarked on a concerted 
effort to achieve peace and prosperity at 
home as well as security from external 
dangers. Although the war wrought 
havoc to the economy, the nation since 
that time has displayed amazing re- 
cuperative powers. The economy is be- 
ing rapidly modernized and diversified. 

As an independent country, the Re- 
public of the Philippines has pursued a 
course of friendship and understanding 
among the free nations of the world. 
The Republic sums up the cornerstones 
of its policy in dealing with other na- 
tions thusly: 

First, loyalty to freedom and democracy 
and therefore against communism; second, 
adherence to the principles. of the United 
Nations Charter and active participation in 
United Nations activities; third, espousal of 
the cause of non-self-governing peoples and 
protection of minorities; fourth, friendship 
toward the United States as the foremost 
and sincere champion of peace and economic 
well-being; and fifth, closer cultural, politi- 
cal, and social ties with our Asia neighbors. 


President Magsaysay’s statement on 
the Asia foreign policy of the Philip- 
pines is significant and merits the at- 
tention of all freedom-loving people: 

The Philippine Government stands for the 
right of self-determination and independ- 
ence of all Asian nations; for closer cultural 
and economic relations and mutual coopera- 
tion with freedom loving Asian countries as 
@ group and within the framework of the 
Charter of the United Nations; and for the 
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proposition that a return to colonialism, of 
which the last vestiges are now disappearing 
from Asia, shall not be tolerated in any form. 

The colonialism that threatens Asia today 
is world communism. Nations which have 
won their freedom from old-style colonialism 
now face the danger of losing that freedom. 
A good defense against this threat is a 
healthy Asian trend to self-determination. 
We support this kind of nationalism as a 
rallying point for all free Asians against 
the forces of aggression and subversions. 

The Filipino people can best serve the 
cause of freedom and democracy by coop- 
erating actively with other Asian peoples in 
the achievement and maintenance of politi- 
cal independence, economic stability, and 
social Justice. We cannot contribute to that 
cause if we isolate ourselves from other 
freedom-loving Asian States and are sus- 
pected by them of ulterior motives of in- 
sincerity in our relations with them. Our 
Asian policy must, therefore, seek to remove 
all causes of distrust. 

To achieve our goals, underdeveloped 
countries in this region need the assistance 
of the more advanced economies and that 
each Asian country should be free to decide 
for itself whether or not it desires such 
assistance as well as the conditions it be- 
lieves compatible with its sovereignty and 
economic objectives. 


I salute the Republic of the Philip- 
pines as it embarks upon a new year of 
national life and pray for its people 
continued progress. 


* 


The Secret Place: A Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the poem 
The Secret Place: A Prayer was 1 of 2 
lyrics selected by the poet laureate of 
Alabama and awarded honorable men- 
tion at the recent Alabama writers’ con- 
clave. This poem was written by Dr. P. 
Dan Hudson, chief medical officer of the 
Veterans’ Administration regional office, 
Montgomery, Ala. It is fitting that this 
poem be published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, as July 4, Independence Day, re- 
minds us that inthe spirit of our Found- 
ing Fathers’ faith and fortitude America 
today is great and strong because Amer- 
ica is free. And we are free from want 
and fear because we pray: 

THe Secret PLAcE: A PRAYER 

“He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the most high shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty.” (Psalms 91: 1.) 


The woodland path of yellowed leaves winds 
through the fronded dark. 

The sunlight sprinkles from above, like rain 
on weathered bark 

Of wayside trees, and sunbeams trace bright 
patterns through the glade, 

And the silent restful pathway where foot- 
steps seldom strayed. 


When burdens cast my spirit low, this quiet 
path shares peace: 

The sylvan temple’s muted aisles give solace 
and release. 

For I have prayed along the way, and the 
secret of the glen 

Reveals the Lord’s peace and good will, 
sketched on the hearts of men. 

-—P. Dan Hudson, M. D. 
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1956 
My War With the Mob 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include the fifth in a series 
of articles by Victor Riesel which ap- 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of July 1, 1956, entitled “My War With 
the Mob”; 


My War WITH THE Mos—BIc AND SMALL 
LABOR CRUSADERS PROVE THAT HOODLUMS 
Can BE GIVEN THE BOUNCE 


(By Victor Riesel) 
CHAPTER V 


The mob can be fought. 

Certainly there will be casualties. Men 
have been killed and wounded in the rolling 
war on the rackets. But you really are not 
forced to decide whether you want to be a 
live slave or a dead hero. Many have stood 
up and have survived. 

Back in the Murder, Inc. days, the men— 
and women, too—who fought back outlived 
Dutch Schultz, Arnold Rothstein, Legs Dia- 
mond, Lepke and their “troops.” It took 
just a little courage, such as the hatters 
union leader, Alex Rose, found in several 
hundred hat workers one day in the thirties. 

The hatters were mad—fighting mad. 
They had heard that the mob was planning 
to move in on one of their big shops. Word 
was that the hoods were under orders to 
take over physically early the next day. 

Mr. Rose, a veteran of Allenby’s Near 
Eastern Army, could have hired thugs and 
shot it out. Instead, he called together 200 
hat workers, men and women. They agreed 
to march on the threatened shop. 


Hoods back down 


Tve next they deployed on the 
sidewalk in front of the factory entrance. 
When the gun-toting hoods arrived, they 
found the middle-aged hat workers stand- 
ing solid showing Ghandi-like passive re- 
sistance. There was tough talk from the 
hoods. But the rank-and-file union mem- 
bers stood steady. 

The mobsters had two alternatives. They 
could have mowed down scores of men and 
women. Or they could walk back to the 
fleabag hotels in which they were quartered 
while awaiting calls for $15-a-day sluggings. 
They walked away. The hatters have not 
been bothered since. 

The mob never pushes its luck. It never 
goes in for unprofitable business. When the 
hatters made it look unprofitable, they left 
them alone. But this did not stop the 
union’s fight on the mobs. Only a few weeks 
ago, Mr. Rose persuaded his union’s annual 
convention to call for a “labor FBI,” a special 


organized labor.” Mr. Rose’s proposal calls 
for trained investigators and the establish- 
ment of a clearinghouse of anticrime infor- 
mation. 

The Hatters Union is one of the smallest 
in the AFL-CIO. Mr. Rose's colleague, David 
Dubinsky, leader of the powerful, 450,000- 
member International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, had a far tougher problem. 

David and Goliath 


The Communists had brought the big-time 
mobs into the needle trades. By the time 
Mr. Dubinsky took over the presidency of the 
ILGWU, the hoods held artillery positions in 
the industry which only a political atomic 
bomb could shake loose. 

Little David took on the Goliath. Back in 


1940, Mr. Dubinsky decided to hit the crime - 
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cartel head on. He was the first to introduce 
an antiracket resolution at an APL conven- 
tion. Joe Fay, of the operating. engineers, 
took personal insult, and that evening Fay 
swung at Mr. Dubinsky in the bar of the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans. 

Fay did not quite connect, and the two 
men were soon rolling the length of the long 
lobby. That night bodyguards paced outside 
Mr. Dubinsky’s room, while the late, AFL 
president, William Green, fretted over all this 
fuss in public. When Mr. Dubinsky got to 
the convention floor the next morning, the 
resolution was as watered down as the third 
drink in a Burbon Street pub in New Orleans. 

But that was only the beginning. Mr. Du- 
binsky has fought the mobs for years. He 
was the first to urge Government aid and 
even laws which might be helpful in beating 
back the mob. Some years ago I suggested 
he see Joe Kaitz, one of the top anticrime 


fighters in the land. They talked. Soon aft-, 


erwards, Mr. Dubinsky set up his own anti- 
crime unit headed by an investigator sug- 
gested by Mr. Kaitz. 

Funds untouched 


As a result, the hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the many funds of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union have 
been untouched, and seven union employees 
found guilty of unethical practices were 
heaved out. ‘ 

At the recent ILGWU convention, Mr. Du- 
binsky and AFL-CIO President George 
Meany lashed out at union men who use 
their locals and positions to set up or cut 
into profitable businesses. 

Mr. Dubinsky’s fight is far from over and 
he is the first to admit it. But he is fighting 
back. There are others. There is Joe Cur- 
ran, leader of the National Maritime Union. 
There is Paul Hall, of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, who has stood up against 
the mobs of the waterfront and against the 
narcotics smugglers. 

For his trouble the mob sent a killer with 
a shotgun to track Mr. Hall down. But the 
police moved in first. 

Mr. Curran was the first to threaten to 
resign from the AFL-CIO’s ethical practices 
committee if it didn’t move fast against the 
mob. In this he was backed by Jack Potof- 
sky, leader of the Men's Clothing Workers 
Union. 

REUTHER FOUGHT BOOKIES 

Walter Reuther took on a good-sized mob 
when he began driving the bookies out of 
the giant auto plants. This mob fought 
back. Its take ran as high as $20 million 
a year in the giant factories. 

The auto union worked with the employ- 
ers by telling members that any rank-and- 
file duespayer or shop steward fired for being 
one of the gambling ring would not be pro- 
tected by the United Auto Workers. 

As Mr. Reuther put it recently: “The kind 
of free labor movement that we believe in 
must make leadership a sacred trust and 
not an opportunity to feather one’s nest 
and make a fast buck. If these people want 
to get rich, if they want to make a fast easy 
buck, that’s their business, but we must 
insist that they do it outside of the Amer- 
ican labor movement and not inside the 
American labor movement.” . 

But these men are the national leaders 
of labor—the publicized ones. There are 
many unsung crusaders inside labor who 
battle the crooks quietly. 

COURT HEARS COMPLAINTS 


There is a little fellow with tall courage 
by the name of Sal Hoffman, leader of the 
Upholsterers Union. Some years ago he set 
up a special court inside the union to which 
the rank and filers can come with complaints 
if anybody moves against their union rights, 

This court has on it a panel of outstand- 
ing public figures. Any union member who 
wants to appeal any decision of any official 
or board of the union can come before the 
court. On it sit Judge Curtis Bok, of the 
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Philadelphia Common Pleas Court; Paul 
Herzog, former National Labor’ Relations 
Board Chairman and assistant dean of Har- 
vard’s School of Public Administration; Prof. 
Nathan Feinsinger, of the University of Wis- 
consin; Prof. Archibald Cox, of Harvard; 
the Reverend Leo C. Brown, of St. Louis 
University; the Reverend Dennis Comey, of 
St. Joseph’s College; Dr. Joseph D. Lohman, 
of the Illinois Probation. Commission; J. B. 
Gillingham, of the University of Washing- 
ton; and Dr. Clark Kerr, chancellor of the 
University of California. 

There are rank and filers such as my good 
friends Bill Wilkens and Pete Batalias, who 
were on the air with me the night I was 
attacked by an acid hurler and who had to 
have police protection while attending their 
union’s convention in Chicago. They have 
contacted other rebels in other cities to fight 
on a national front against the toughs and 
the fronts for ex-convicts in the Operating 
Engineers. 

Kicked in. stomach 


This is a union which has this country by 
the throat. A union whose executive board 
sat quietly by when an older member came 
to it for justice and one official kicked him 
in the stomach. The victim of the kick sur- 
vived, too. He went back home to fight. 
He calls me from time to time to report his 


_ Progress. 


Let me not pass without mentioning rank 
and file longshoremen who risked their 
lives by rallying to the Rev. John Corridan’s 
fight on the New York docks. 

Just as the terror is transcontinental, so is 
the fight for decency inside labor. 

But how many kicks in the stomach will 
it take before the rank and file of those 
unions which are like slave centers stand up 
and roar defiance? When will they demand 
action from their national leaders in Wash- 
ington, from the Government, from their 
local district attorneys and from the police? 

The mob can be fought. It takes guts. 
Like the men and women who stood with 
arms folded against the hoods in front of 
the hat company back in the 1930's, 

Rank and file must act 


But remember this. Certainly labor’s na- 
tional headquarters has responsibility. Cer- 
tainly the Government, the district attor- 
neys, the police have responsibility. But 
when all is said and reported, so does the 
rank and file of American labor. It must 
make up its mind to stand up like men or 
crawl before the manicured mob. 

Certainly there are decent men leading 
millions in American labor. But there also 
are convicted rapists, extortionists, hi- 
jackers, loan sharks, bank robbers, cop killers, 
professional sluggers, gunmen, knifers, nar- 
cotic smugglers, alien smugglers, bookies, 
tax dodgers, muggers and perverts. These 
are just a few taken from the Nation’s police 
blotters. 

And unless the rank and file fights them, 
the modern mob may some day take over 
all American labor, just as cancer infiltrates 
the body. 

Support needed 

Where dre the men willing to give their 
decent leaders the support needed to return 
labor to the idealism which motivated the 
old cigarmaker, Samuel Gompers? Gompers 
used to go to the APL headquarters many 
years ago in a pair of frayed bedroom slippers 
because he. couldn’t afford to buy shoes, 
although he was president of the organiza- 
tion. 

The AFL headquarters was not a marble 
palace across from the White House but an 
old shack. And the AFL president's desk 
was an empty wcoden box. 

That financial poverty isn’t necessary to- 
day but neither is a poverty of idealism. 
Leaders of American labor have to fight for 
decency. And rank-and-file union members 
must rally behind their decent officiais to 
throw off the yoke of the crime cartel. 
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Farm Stabilizing Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to have inserted in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, the enclosed article from 
the Minneapolis Star of May 29, pub- 
lished in Minneapolis, Minn. This arti- 
cle quoted one of the outstanding bus- 
inessmen, and the board of which he is 
chairman, at a speech given to the St. 
Paul Kiwanis Club, of St. Paul, Minn. 
These men in business know that the 
problems of the farmer are the prob- 
lems of the entire country. 

The article follows: 

THOMSON Says FarM STABILIZING NEEDED 


A Minneapolis banker, J. Cameron Thomson, 
chairman of the board of Northwest Ban- 
corporation, told St. Paul businessmen 
Thursday that farmers have a right to ex- 
pect effective Government action to promote 
greater income stability for them. 

Speaking at the St. Paul Kiwanis Club 
luncheon, he said that it should be a per- 
manent part of the agricultural policy of 
this Nation “to promote income stability on 
the farm.” 

“There are a lot of ways to do this, but 
they boil down to Government action to iron 
out sharp and temporary price variations in 
key farm products.” 

Pointing out the key word is “temporary,” 

-Thomson said it does no good to support 
the price of wheat, for example, at a level 
that encourages production over the long run 
to increase faster than consumption. 

“We'd quickly be back in the old surplus 
mess again. Over the long run, the market 
must be the primary guide for farm prices. 

“But just as Government, through mone- 
tary and fiscal policy, acts to curb extreme 
swings in the business cycle, so Govern- 
ment should take specific, special action to 
curb extreme fluctuations in farm prices.” 

There are two techniques at hand for this 
job, Thomson said. The Government can 
buy or give loans on crops in connection 
with a storage problem, 

When there is a temporary drop in demand 

. for an unusually large crop, stocks in Gov- 
ernment hands would be increased; when 
demand or production is back to normal, 
stocks would be reduced. 

Or, he said, the Government can make 
production payments to farmers representing 
some part of the difference between the ac- 
tual market price and the price that would 
prevail under conditions of high employ- 
ment. and normal yields. 

“In theory, while production payments in- 
terfere less with market price-making forces, 
there isn’t much to choose betwéen produc- 
tion payments and price supports as tools 
for promoting income stability.” 

It all depends on the level chosen to sup- 
port prices and the crops which are made 
eligible for support. 

“It will be people who will have to make 
these decisions and the best assurance we 
can have of fair and effective action is to 
be found in the caliber of the people chosen 
to do the deciding.” 

Obviously, he declared, they should be peo- 
ple close to the farm community and capable 
of discriminating between long-run benefit 
and short-run political advantage. 

To this end, said Thomson, who is vice 
chairman of the board for the Committee for 
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Economic Development, “we have recom- 
mended the establishment of an agricultural 
stabilization board.” 

Members, he said, would be chosen by the 
President for long terms of service after the 
fashion” of Federal Reserve Board members. 
The Secretary of Agriculture might serve as 
chairman, and the Board would report to 
Congress at least once a year. 

One of its main responsibilities would be 
to determine the support level in time of 
temporary drops in demand and to give 
broad supervision to the operation of any 
Government storage program. 

The Board might also designate those 
crops eligible for support, Thomson said, 
adding that a nonpartisan, decision-mak- 
ing authority like this is needed to insure 
that we get effective action to stabilize farm 
incomes. 





Republican Corruption 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item by Drew Pearson, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of July 
2, 1956, typifies how this administra- 
tion fails to protect the taxpayers’ 
money. But then, what can we expect 
from a big business Government run for 
the benefit of big business? 

The article follows: 

Rerunps UNPAID ON CHEESE DEAL 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Full story can now be told how the Kraft 
Foods Co. cashed in on Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson's cheese deal, then tipped 
off its customers so that they, too, could profit 
at the taxpayers’ nse. 

Kraft Vice President A. W. Sigmund was 
a member of Benson’s Dairy Advisory Com- 
mittee, which recommended that the Agri- 
culture Department buy cheese from proces- 
sors, then sell it back 3 cents a pound 
cheaper. 

As it turned out, the cheese never left the 
processors’ warehouse, and Uncle Sam simply 
paid them a generous profit for a paper trans- 
action. The program’s stated purpose was 
to help the dairy farmers, not the cheese 
companies. But the latter got the benefit. 

The same Kraft vice president who acted 
as adviser for Benson’s Dairy Committee and 
joined in recommending this Government 
giveaway wasted no time taking advantage 
of it. Before the regulations were even is- 
sued, Sigmund wrote to four of Kraft's 
biggest customers telling them how they 
could get in on the windfall. 

These were: National Biscuit Co., which 
collected $108,693 from the Agriculture De- 
partment; H. J. Heinz Co., which made 
$24,865; United Biscuit Co., which made 
$12,062; and Campbell Soup Co., which tried 
to sell and buy back 5 million pounds of 
cheese but never closed the deal. 

By this time, Kraft was behaving in a 
taxpayer-be-hanged, get-in-on-the-gravy 
manner. The company notified seven small 
customers in New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
bia how to make a quick profit in cheese. 
These 7 firms made a total of $18,171 at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 

Kraft also sent letters to 11 retail cus- 
tomers—grocery chains, bakeries, and food 
a tee made nearly $164,000 total 
profit. 
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Meanwhile, Kraft was happily peddling its 
own cheese to the Government and buying it 
back for windfall profits. In fact, the com- 
pany actually collected $725,797 for 7 cheese 
deals that were made after the program had 
Officially expired. 

The whole cheese scandal was so fantastic 
that the Justice Department finally ordered 
the companies to give their windfall profits 
back to the taxpayers. It took Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell and Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson 9 months after this column first ex- 
posed the amazing cheese story exactly ¥ 
year ago—June 24, 1955—to admit the mis- 
take. So far, however, none of Kraft’s cus- 
tomers has returned a dime. 





Hells Canyon Frontier Opening Up to 
Tourists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an article by Mr. Blaine Stubblefield 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and. Times Herald newspaper Sunday, 
July 1, 1956. This is rather a new and 
enlightening approach to the present 
controversy raging in Congress and one 
which I think is refreshing. Mr. Stub- 
blefield is a native of my State and runs 
the river in the Hells Canyon section. 
He is one of the best authorities in the 
Nation on this area. 

The article follows: 

THANKS TO THOSE DAMS—HELLS CANYON 
FRONTIER OPENING UP TO TOURISTS 


(By Blaine Stubblefield) 


Weiser, Idaho.—“For 6 years our politi- 
cians have argued about Hells Canyon. Now 
that the Government has given the go-ahead 
on power development, maybe the folks who 
live here could put in a few words.” 

The quote is from Tom Chamberlin, cham- 
ber of commerce president at Weiser, Idaho, 
at the canyon’s upper gate. 

“Decision was made by the Federal Power 
Commission, and Idahop Power Co. is build- 
ing the dams. Now Mr. and Mrs. United 
States wants to know if they can see the 
big canyon that made all the headlines. 

“We are qualified to say yes. Since the 
controversy began, more people have been 
coming here each year to see the deepest 
gorge in the Western Hemisphere. Con- 
struction of the dams is creating additional 
rather than less recreation. 

“This canyon is just less than’8,000 ver- 
tical feet deep from Snake River to the 
Idaho rim. It is walled on the Idaho side 
by the Seven Devils Mountains and on the 
Oregon side by the Wallowa Mountains. 

“You have to drive 3 or 4 hours of dirt 
road tb see this natural phenomenon. Most 
visitors say the inconvenience pays off in 
thrills 10 to 1. 

“The canyon area is 170 miles northwest 
of Boise, and you drive by way of Weiser 
and Council, Idaho, or Baker, Oreg. The 
old mining town of Cuprum, Idaho, near 
the rim, is headquarters for canyon visitors. 

“From Cuprum it is a 30-minute drive 
(up 3,000 vertical feet) to the 7,000-foot- 
high overlooks at Kinney Point, Horse Moun- 
tain, and Sheep Rock, 

“It’s 12 miles from Cuprum down the 
Kleinschmidt grade, one way with turnouts 
and a head-swimming view, to Homestead on 
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the river. From Homestead, white-water 
boats will take you for a few hours or a few 
days into or through the main Hells Canyon 
gorge, which can be seen in no other way. 

“Five miles upstream from Homestead is 
the spectacular Oxbow Dam site, and 13 miles 
farther up is Brownlee Dam, not under con- 
struction, among the Nation’s biggest dams. 
High overlooks are provided for visitors to 
observe the builders in action. 

Oxbow and Brownlee Dams are both up- 
stream from the main gorge—17 and 30 miles, 
respectively, and they offer scenic access in 
their own right to famous Hells Canyon 
proper. 

“The power company’s third licensed proj- 
ect, to be named Hells Canyon, will leave the 
major part of the main gorge unchanged. 
The tributary gorges of Hell Creek and Deep 
Creek, central themes in the rugged scene, 
both will remain untouched. 

“The constant-level reservoirs created by 
Oxbow and Hells Canyon projects will pro- 
vide unparalleled road and water access to 
Hells Canyon splendors. Because the water 
level of these reservoirs will remain virtually 
constant, there will be no muddy bathtub 
rings along the banks. 

“Some rapids will be drowned out, but 
some of the best ones will remain. White- 
water boats will continue to navigate the 
entire gorge. 

“New and better access roads will be con- 
structed; work has already started. Some 
will be hard-surface highways. Idaho Pow- 
er Co. is providing funds for fish and wildlife 
studies, and for construction of facilities to 
create better fishing than ever before. Be- 
cause deep water is cooler, fish that never in- 
habited the warm Snake River will thrive in 
the three reservoirs, which will be progres- 
sively cooler downstream. 

“The company will provide boat-launching 
facilities, will construct picnic and camping 
areas and help create a new area of recrea- 
tion opportunity. 

“Hells Canyon is the focal point of a vast 
frontier country, until recently little known 
to the public. This includes the wild Idaho 
primitive area, the Salmon River canyons 
across central Idaho, the scenic Payette 
Lakes and Payette Forest, and the Wallowa 
and Seven Devils Mountains, 10,000 feet high 
and gemmed with nearly a hundred small 
glacial lakes, many stocked with trout. 

“Paved roads generally reach the portals 
of these retreats, from which travel is by 
horseback, jeep, boat, or bush airplane. The 
chamber of commerce in Weiser, Idaho, sends 
full information to all who inquire.” 





Low Blow on Polar Route 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
. leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial from the Orego- 
nian, of Portland, Oreg., regarding pro- 
posals for transpolar service from the 
Pacific Northwest to Europe: 
Low Biow ON PoLtarR ROUTE - 

The proposed schedules filed by Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and Trans-World Air- 
ways in their applications to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to fly the polar route from 
California to Europe, each provide for co- 
terminal status for Portland and Seattle on 
1 of 7 weekly flights each way. 

United Air Lines, in its appearence at a 
hearing in San Francisco Tuesday, argued 
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that CAB should eliminate the two North- 
west cities from the transpolar schedules. 

We do not thank United for its interven- 
tion in this regard. If there is to be an 
American transpolar service from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, Portland wants 
to be in on it—even though it be for only 
1 day instead of 7. The Northwest is en- 
titled to the opportunity of showing 
whether or not it will support coterminal 
status. The rate of population and business 
growth in this area gives some assurance 
that weekly flights to London from the 
Northwest would have to be increased rather 
than eliminated. 

Pan American’s proposed polar schedule 
shows Saturday departure and Sunday ar- 
rival of planes which would bring Portland 
and London within 19 hours 45 minutes 
fiying time. All flights would originate and 
terminate either in Los Angeles or San 
Prancisco. Thus, no hardship would accrue 
to California by Northwest stops, 

But should CAB heed United Air Lines, 
and eliminate Portland and Seattle alto- 
gether from polar flights, the chief result 
would be to push more Northwest-Europe 
passenger travel to Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines which now is carrying a respectable 
volume of traffic on the polar route between 
Vancouver, B. C., and Europe. 





Washington State Lawyers Want Social 
Security Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. -MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington State Bar Asso- 
ciation recently took a post-card poll 
of its members on whether lawyers fa- 
vored being included under the Social 
Security Act coverage. 

This poll of Washington attorneys re- 
vealed that the lawyers of the State of 
Washington favor almost 2 to 1 being 
included under social-security coverage 
even on @ compulsory basis. 

Here are the results of the post-card 
vote among lawyers on social security in 
Washington State as reported by the 
Washingion State Bar News, official or- 
gan of the bar association: 

1. Do you favor coverage of self-employed 
lawyers within the Social Security Act on a 
voluntary basis? ‘Yes, 1,667; no, 206; 149 not 
voting. 

2. Do you favor coverage of self-employed 
lawyers within the Social Security Act on a 
compulsory basis? Yes, 911; no, 855; 315 
not voting. 

3. Do you favor complete exclusion of self- 
employed lawyers from the Social Security 
Act? Yes, 167; no, 1,432; 482 not voting. 

4. If your answers above to qusetions 1 
and 2 show that you favor voluntary cov- 
erage but oppose compulsory coverage, what 
is your choice if voluntary coverage is not 
obtainable? In that event do you favor: 
Compulsory coverage, 1,141; complete exclu- 
sion, 542; 398 not voting. 


It is hoped that the United States 
Senate soon will pass the social-security 
bill which the House of Representatives 
passed almost 13 months ago. This bill 
provides social-security coverage for 
lawyers and for dentists. 
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The Late Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, 
United States Navy 


SPEECH 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


(Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday afternoon, as I 
watched the extremely impressive fu- 
neral procession for Fleet Admiral King 
as it passed in front of the United States 
Capitol, the thought occurred to me that 
this very great sailor and this distin- 
guished admiral of our Navy was mak- 
ing his last voyage to the Capitol prior 
to leaving for Annapolis where he will 
rest and receive the admiration and re- 
spect of thousands upon thousands for 
the rest of time. Many of us remember 
his official calls at the Capitol during the 
war. 

Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King was, 
without question, one of the great naval 
commanders and leaders in all history. 
He was our great Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions during World War II and also our 
great Commander in Chief of the entire 
United States Fleet during this gigantic 
struggle. Taking over these two great 
responsibilities after Pearl Harbor when 
our Navy and our country suffered from 
one of the most devastating blows in our 
history, Admiral King brought a clear 
mind, steel courage, unshakable deter- 
mination, and firm decision, not only to 
the United States Navy but to the Nation 
asawhole. His force, tremendous abil- 
ity, and power of decision soon mar- 
shalled our Navy into a fighting unit that 
struck blow after blow after blow for 
victory. During his leadership he built 
the United States Navy into the greatest 
naval .fighting force in- the world. 
Throughout his long career of 59 years 
as a sailor and a leader of men, Admiral 
King distinguished himself in serving 
his country as the kind of a commanding 
officer who rises to the leadership of 
mankind only once in generations. 
Fortunate, indeed, was the United States 
Navy and the United States of America 
that when the time required a great 
leader he was-there and in position to 
take command. 

As I watched the impressive march of 
the sailors in white, the precision of the 
company of marines, and the perform- 
ance of the great Navy and marine 
bands, I was deeply impressed with the 
solemn respect that was being shown to 
this wartime leader of the Navy. It 
seemed as if the Navy were saying, “Ad- 
miral King, you have led us through 
many rough and dangerous seas and it 
is now our great privilege and honor to 
lead you on your last voyage.” The re- 
spect rendered by the military services 
was inspiring and this inspiration was 
almost as deep as the inspiration Adm. 
Ernest King gave to America in the dark 
days of 1941 and 1942. This inspiration 
will never die, for it will be always a 
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part of young men who follow in his 
footsteps as officers of our Navy. 

Impressive, too, was the presence there 
of some of those great officers of the 
Navy, some of those great fighting lead- 
ers in those historic sea struggles of 
World War I, to pay their respects and 
to lead their old chief on his last voyage. 
There was Fleet Admiral Nimitz, Fleet 
Admiral Halsey, Fieet Admiral Leahy, 
and many, many other distinguished flag 
officers. They were all on deck Friday 
afternoon, for in their hearts they knew 
one of the greatest of America’s fight- 
ing men and one of the greatest of our 
country’s leaders was stepping down for 
all time. Admiral King would be one 
of the first to say that no leader can 
accomplish gigantic deeds without great 
men at his side. These men and many 
others have earned their place in history 
and were at the admiral’s side to the 
very end. 

With his place in history secure, the 
deeds and accomplishments of Admiral 
King will never cease to be important. 
Always he will be an inspiration to 
American fighting men. If the time 
should ever come again when our great 
Navy must sail into action against an 
enemy, somewhere ahead of the ships in 
the sea mist will be the image of Admiral 
King still leading, still commanding. 

Te have led the United States Navy 
in the greatest of human conflicts not 
only was a tremendous task but it was 
also a great privilege and a great honor. 
Admiral King was always proud he was 
an American and America will be grate- 
ful forever as a country and as a people 
that Admiral King commanded the 
United States Navy. He steered the 
course to victory at sea. 

America is proud of its great leaders. 
In the days to come may America never 
forget the tremendous inspiration of the 
leadership of Admiral King. Let it-be 
preserved through the ages for all Amer- 
ica in the form of a fitting monument in 
the Nation’s Capital. Already enshrined 
in the hearts of his countrymen, this 
great monument will stand as a lasting 
and inspiring tribute to the gléry and 
magnificence of the Nation’s wartime 
naval leader, Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King. 





Humane Slaughter Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to state my 
Position on several bills which are now 
pending before the House and Senate. 
These bills are H. R. 8540, H. R. 9603, and 
S. 1636, also known as the humane 
slaughter bills. 

While I am sure that the authors of 
this legislation were prompted by 
humane considerations, I do not believe 
that they have taken into account the 
full significance of what these bills, if 
enacted into law, would do, 
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Passage of such legislation would make 
illegal the ritual slaughtering of beef by 
members of the Orthodox and Conserva- 
tive Jewish faith which is now carried 
on and has been carried on for centuries 
past. For this reason I am definitely 
opposed to these measures. I do not 
think that Congress should pass any laws 
which would abridge freedom of religion 
or of religious practices. This legisla- 
tion would also drive out of business 
countless numbers of beef and poultry 
slaughterers. 

I intend to continue in my opposition 
to the passage of these bills so long as 
they involve these undesirable conse- 
quences. 





> 
Fitness Guided Washington’s Judicial 
Appointments | a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3,1956 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of June 25, Judge Walter B. Jones 
of Montgomery, Ala., in his weekly col- 
umn, Off the Bench, published in the 
Montgomery Advertiser, wrote a most 
interesting article which I have the 
pleasure of inserting in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcorp. Judge Jones is the son 
of a distinguished Confederate veteran 
who was governor of Alamaba and also 
a United States district judge. Judge 
Jones has served for many years as a 
circuit judge of Montgomery County. 
He is president of the Jones Law School 
and has always taken a most active in- 
terest in social, fraternal, civic, and re- 
ligious activities. He is a former na- 
tional archon, or president, of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon Fraternity and has held 
other honors too numerous to mention. 
He is a deep student of constitutional 
law, and his column is widely read. He 
has written many books and articles on 
the subject of law and also on the Con- 
federacy: 





Orr THe Bencn 
(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 


FITNESS GUIDED WASHINGTON’S JUDICIAL 
APPOINTMENTS 


A few weeks ago in this column I made 
mention of the fact that during the past 25 
years appointments by the President of the 
United. States and confirmations by United 
States Senate to the Supreme Court of the 
United States have been made largely on the 
basis of politics. Political appointments 
have been made much oftener than have 
appointments to the Supreme Court been 
made on the basis of character and ability. 

Since that time, in reading among some 
old books, I have found letters written by 

Washington, who is well called the 
Father of Our Country, to the men selected 
by him to sit on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Hampton L. Carson, while attorney general 
of Pennsylvania, in 1891, wrote his history 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In it he tells us that “the ink was still wet 
upon the signature of the President (Wash- 
ington) to the Judiciary Act, when he sent 
to the Senate the names of the men he had 
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selected for Chief Justice and the five Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court.” 

Mr. Carson writes also: 

“To Madison, a few days later, he expressed 
the utmost solicitude for drawing the first 
characters of the Union into the judiciary 
and his regret that Edmund Pendleton was 
too old to be appointed to the Supreme 
Court. For Randolph in the character of 
Attorney General he declared a preference 
to any person with whom he was acquainted 
of not superior abilities, from habits of inti- 
macy with him. . 

“To the Judges themselves he addressed 
letters, stating that he considered the judi- 
cial system as the chief pillar upon which 
our National Government must rest; that he 
had thought it his duty tc nominate for the 
high offices in that department such men as 
he conceived would give dignity and luster 
to our national character, and he flattereti 
himself that the love which they had to their 
country, and a desire to promote the general 
happiness, would lead them to a ready ac- 
ceptance of the commissions enclosed, which 
were accompanied by a copy of the Judiciary 
Act.” 

In his letter to the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court, written from New York, 
September 30, 1789, after his appointees had 
been confirmed by the United States Senate, 
President Washington said: 

“Sir: I experience peculiar pleasure in 
giving you notice of your appointment to 
the office of an Associate Judge in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

“Considering the judicial system as the 
chief pillar upon which our National Govern- 
ment must rest, I have thought it my duty 
to nominate; for the high offices in that de- 
partment such men as I conceived would give 
dignity and luster to our national character; 
and I flatter myself that the love which you 
bear to our country, and a desire to promote 
general happiness, will lead you to a ready 
acceptance of the enclosed commission, 
which is accompanied with such laws as 
have passed relative to your office. I have 
the honor, etc.” 

President Washington's selection of John 
Jay to be the first Chief Justice was a wise 
one. Jay was rather a statesman and a 
jurist, than a pleader of causes, and Daniel 
Webster, in a speech, said that Jay’s char- 
acter was “a jewel in the sacred treasures of 
national reputation, and when the spotless 
ermine of the judical robe fell upon him, it 
touched nothing not as spotless as itself.” 

George Washington, in a letter written 
September 29, 1789, to John Rutledge, advis- 
ing him of his appointment as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, said: 

“Regarding the due administration of jus- 
tice as the strongest cement of good govern- 
ment, I have considered the first organiza- 
tion of the judicial department as essential 
to the happiness of our citizens, and to the 
stability of our political system. Under this 
impression it has been an invariable object 
of anxious solicitude with me to select the 
fittest characters to expound the laws and 
dispense justice.” 

How uprighé and honorable was this de- 
termination on President Washington’s part 
“to select the fittest characters to expound 
the laws and dispense justice.” 

And now we turn from these notable let- 
ters of the high-minded Washington to the 
things that were to be taken under con- 
sideration when the appointment of a Chief 
Justice was under consideration in 1953, the 
final choice being Earl Warren. 

An article in the New York Times about 
that time tells us that even before the late 
Chief Justice Vinson was buried, President 
Eisenhower was being urged by leading Re- 
publicans to apply all sorts of different tests 
to the appointment—political, geographical, 
personal and philosophical. You will note 
that not one of the leading Republicans of 
that time urged President Eisenhower to se- 
lect the “fittest characters to expound the 
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laws and dispense justice.” Instead of 

these things into consideration, the 
President was urged to look West because 
there were no representatives of that section 
of the country on the Supreme Court. He 
was also urged to appoint Governor Dewey 
of New York because he was only 51 years 
old. The President was urged to appoint 
others because they had “strong personal 
and political claims” on him. 

Many years ago Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes said that in appointing judges 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
priority should be given to these considera- 
tions: “S of character * * * courage 


of conviction, sound learning, familiarity 


with precedents, exact knowledge and pains- 
taking study * * *” 

How good it would be for the welfare of 
our country if an Almighty Providence could 
place George Washington back in the White 
House a little while today, with power to 
make the 9 appointments to the Supreme 
Court. My belief is, in such case, that 
Washington would remove from that bench 
the Chief Justice and his 8 Associate Justices 
who sit with him there today. In their 
place he would appoint an entire new Court, 
composed of “the fittest characters to ex- 
pound the laws and dispense justice.” 





My War With the Mob 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include the sixth in a 
series of articles by Victor Riesel which 
appeared in the Washington Star of July 
2, 1956, entitled “My War With the 
Mob”: 

My War WITH tHE Mos—AFL-CIO Has AcTep 
To Rout Hoop.umMs, suT Many Labor DE- 
FENDERS FIGHT PROBES 

(By Victor Riesel) 
Ris CHAPTER vI 

I have been blinded by acid—but I can still 
see more clearly than those who so glandu- 
larly champion labor that they denounce 
automatically all crusades against the mob 
inside labor. 

It is these decent but overzealous defenders 
of labor who are blind. It is they who iden- 
tify all labor with the mob. It is the public 
crusader who carefully etches the sharp line 
between the underworld invaders and the 
honest union leaders. 

What the disturbed champions of labor 
don’t see is the danger of their outcries. 
Unwittingly these men become, in effect, the 
secret weapon of the mob. By blasting all 
outside forces which fight the labor under- 
world, they frighten ne officials, ae 
tors, Congressmen and even governors 
some States. For no ambitious political 
figure is willing to jeopardize his career by 
pushing for an investigation only to find 
himself later smeared as antilabor. 

Congress’ probes dropped 

Just look at the record of State and Fed- 

eral probes. I charge that at least four major 

investigations have been 
dropped like hot coals because of political 
pressure. I have been told by investigators 
that they had been directed not to get too 
tough or bring in evidence which-would force 
indictments. 
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Look at this Congress. How many probes 
into any cobwebbed corner of the under- 
world has it launched? 

Why, after Senator Douglas, Democrat, of 
Tilinois, found a score of union officials using 
warfare and pension funds as their own 
money, was his investigation permitted to 
die? It had one of America’s top investi- 
gators, Frank Plant, a former FBI agent. 
Its chief counsel, Paul Cotter, was raring to 
dig deeper. They turned out a searing 365- 
page indictment of the crime cartel inside 
labor. The AFL-CIO executive council went 
through it. AFL-CIO Chief George Meaney 
sent it on to the ethical practicés committee 
for action. 

Yet nowhere in the Government was there 
$100,000 to keep the Douglas committee 
alive. Why? 

There must be congressional probes. 
Otherwise the ball falls between two out- 
fielders. The Government finds it can’t 
handle clever criminals on any charge ex- 
cept income-tax evasion. So some of the 
worst hoods get away with sentences as 
short as 8 months on tax raps. There just 
are no laws fo deal with the subtleties of 
the crime cartel. 

Hamstrung by local laws 


And we find district attorneys with no 


power to prosecute because they are ham- 
strung by local laws. Only the spotlight 
of a properly conducted congressional in- 
vestigation can light up the murky corners. 

But an even greater obstacle than ineffec- 
tive laws is local political pressure. Here 
is where the honest leaders can move boldly. 
They can make it known that they would 
not regard an honest investigation into 
labor rackets as an attack on all labor. 

They can say publicly that they welcome 
such a probe. Then, perhaps, the auto- 
matic deplorers of probes might agree that 
there are honest men outside labor as well 
as inside. 

The fault is not all on the conditioned- 
reflex champions of labor. The fault lies, 
too, on the shoulders of the public defend- 
ers, the law and order forces of State, county, 
and municipal governments—and in Wash- 
ington, as well. 

If they have been listening as carefully as 
did the President of the United States before 
he became ill, they would have heard sten- 
torian voices calling for Government help. 


Three leaders speak out 


Violence, corruption, and betrayal of trust 
by labor officials have been loudly denounced 
by David Dubinsky and George Meany at 
the recent International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union convention in Atlantic City. 
Walter Reuther struck out at the hoods be- 
fore the Textile Workers Union’s sessions in 
Washington. 

Purthermore, at the most recent session 


of the AFL-CIO executive council, labor's . 


high command, Mr. Meany brought in a 
resolution giving real police power to its 
ethical practices committee. 

O. K., let’s go. The committee, led by the 
truly crusading Al Hayes of the Machinists, 
and manned by equally courageous and hon- 
est men—Mr. Dubinsky, Jack Potofsky 
(Amalgamated Clothing Workers), Joe Cur- 
ran (National Maritime Union) and George 
Harrison (Railway Clerks)—-now has the 
power to hire a staff and become labor's 
FBI. And it has President Eisenhower's 
personal that it can utilize every 
Government facility to help it. 

Can probe “muscled” unions 


It can look into the 15 national unions and 
scores of local unions which have been “mus- 
cled.” The committee can hire lawyers, in- 
vestigators and researchers. It can go to 
any police force. It can recommend that a 
union be thrown out of the AFL-CIO. 

It can stand up and fight. It can right 
the wrongs of a thousand martyrs. It can 


f 


- other participating 
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prove what so many of us believe—that re- 
gardless of our agreement or disagreement 
with such men as Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther 
there are honest leaders in the labor move- 
ment ready to apply the same fervor and 
genius they use in collective bargaining, 
strikes and organizing drives to clean up that 
part of the underworld which is making a 
patsy out of sections of labor. 


Power to map ethics code 


This Ethical Practices Committee has the 
power to work out a code of ethics for all 
labor. It can demand that all union leaders 
maintain honor and decency in their union’ 

To draw up this code soit can be hammered 
into philosophical shape, the committee has 
the Bernard Baruch of American Labor, 
Washington Attorney Arthur Goldberg, who 
believes that labor should conduct itself so 
ethically that it can live in a giant fish bowl. 
This isn’t guaranteed to win him popularity 
in certain circles. But what price popular- 
ity? What price votes? What price com- 
promise? 

This is no fight on juvenile delinquents, 
This is no fight on other labor men who sim- 
ply want to live by their own code. This is 
@ fight on men who are really not of labor, 
who buy and sell unions just as real éstate 
men unload parcels of land. 

This is a fight on terror. 

Crusade, anybody? 





Community Progress Through 
Self-Reliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us recognize the fundamental impor- 
tance of keeping our country strong at 
the grassroots, and some of us occasion- 
ally talk about it. But until recently 
there has been no nationally planned 
and coordinated volunteer effort to do 
something about it. 

In the National Council for Commu- 
nity Improvement, of which Mr. James 
C. Penney is chairman, this important 
gap is being filled. The council is dedi- 
cated to just those objectives which are 
essential to our freedom and independ- 
ence; namely, the encouragement of 
greater self-reliance and community re- 
sponsibility in government, and the sys- 





- tematic fostering and coordination of 


those forces which give vitality and rich 
meaning to community life. ss 

Recently the council sponsored a con- 
ference here in the Nation’s Capital, 
which was ably summed up in a closing 
address by its chairman, Mr. Penney. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a copy cf that 
address: 

CoMMUNITY ProGREss THROUGH SELF- 
RELIANCE u 
(By James C. Penney) 

Honored guests, fellow officers and mem- 
bers of the National Council for Community 
Improvement, officers and members of the 
organizations, other 
participants in this National Community 
Conference; I thank you deeply for the 
warmth of your applause. (I trust that my 
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salutation was sufficiently broad as to in- 
clude all of you.) 

I stand before you in a position of dubious 
desirability. When I think of the many 
fine speakers who have addressed this con- 
ference in the past 3 days, I can well im- 
agine how my remarks may seem in the na- 
ture of an anticlimax. However, you can 
take heart, and hence I will do likewise; for 
this talk of mine is the last, so-called address 
on the conference program. 

At the outset, let me point out that the 
essence of my message is this: the soundest 
kind of community progress is that which 
Tesults from ‘self-reliant action of the co- 
operative type on the part of both the indi- 
viduals and the organizations in each com- 
munity. From the materialistic standpoint, 
this is the most efficient and economical 
way—with its lower costs and fewer de- 
mands on Government funds. From the 
spiritual viewpoint, this manner of proceed- 
ing brings about the greatest fulfillment of 
the creative potential of each individual and 
organization involved. Those of you who 
have been able to attend at least some of the 
earlier meetings of this conference wil! rec- 
ognize in the above statement of my theme 
what might be called a very brief summari- 
zation of the conference findings. 

This matter of self-reliance is a very in- 
teresting and important subject. As a de- 
voted student of American history, I have 
realized that it is a fundamental feature of 
the true American way of life, and hence 
that it has played a major role in the won- 
derful and amazing development of our 
great Nation. Yes, self-reliance can cer- 
tainly be regarded as a typical quality for 
Americans to have—or to aspire to possess. 
In fact, through the years I came to feel 
that the people of other nations very gen- 
erally did not appreciate the desirability cof 
this trait.of character. It is only within 
this very year that my personal experiences 
and observations have led me to believe that 
there is a deep desire to be self-reliant re- 
siding within individuals generally regard- 
less of where they live on the earth. 

I have just recently returned from a 3 
months’ trip by airplane around the world. 
Mrs. Penney accompanied me as far as In- 
dia, where we have a daughter who is mar- 
ried to an American executive with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Mission 
toIndia. During the month and a half there, 
I traveled to various points of interest, spoke 
to government, business, and agricultural 
leaders, and gave talks before various native 
groups on Christian principles in business 
and the democratic way of life. I then pro- 
ceeded to such places as Jakarta in Indo- 
nesia, Bangkok in Siam, Hong Kong, on the 
China coast, 10 of the major cities of Japan, 
and Seoul in Korea—where I had the honor 
and privilege of a good visit with President 
Rhee. 

On this second part of my tour, I was ac- 
companied by Weyman Huckabee, the sec- 
retary of the Laymen’s Movement for a Chris- 
tian World, of which I am the vice president. 
This organization was a sponsor of my 3 
weeks’ speaking tour while in Japan, from 
where I had received several invitations to 
visit following the translation into Japanese, 
about 3 years ago, of my autobiography, 
Fifty Years with the Golden Rule. 

It is not my purpose to give here, a de- 
tailed account of my journey. I simply want 
to point out that such trip gave me an op- 
portunity, the like of which I had not had 
before, to talk frankly with persons of var- 
ious walks of life in these foreign countries. 
I visited too with some of their government 
Officials, as well as with many of our own 
representatives in these lands. I thus have 
been able to clarify appreciably my own 
thinking about our international relations. 
In all of the countries I visited, I found a 
very friendly feeling toward the United 
States. My observations led me to conclude 
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that our allies and the neutral nations in the 
various parts of the world highly value our 
friendship and our economic aid along tech- 
nical assistace lines—in which they indi- 
cated a willingness to share in the cost. Of 
course they appreciate the worth of our mili- 
tary aid, but they appear to value learning 
our economic know-how even more—from 
the long-term point of view. In discussing 
this attitude on their part it was brought out 
again and again that they wanted to achieve 
a self-reliant status for themselves as indi- 
viduals, and for their country in the family 
of nations; and, to do this, they realized 
that they have to make a go of things eco- 
nomically. ; 

So I have come back from trip around the 
world with three conclusions: 

1. The desire to be self-reliant is such a 
fundamental longing among individuals gen- 
erally that we can say that it is a part of 
what we call human nature itself—even 
though it does need to be encouraged at 
times among many people. 

2. If our Government can increase our for- 
eign still more, along the practical lines of 
helping our allies and the so-called neutrals 
to become more self-reliant, without weaken- 
ing our own economy too much, of course; 
then I am confident that communism will 
lose its worldwide struggle against the things 
which freedom loving people value most 
highly. 

3. The peoples of the world, at a steadily 
increasing rate, are developing more similar 
interests generally, and this will become a 
very important factor in improving the 
chances of a permanent world peace. This 
matter of similar interests. is underlined 
by the information I have just received that 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
currently has members, federated clubs, in 42 
countries. > 

I now would like to direct your attention 
to some of the observations brought out dur- 
ing this conference which I consider of spe- 
cial importance. 

First, despite the magnitude of our task, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that we 
are dealing, in the final analysis, with in- 
dividual attitudes of our citizens in more 
than 16,000 American communities. Pur- 
thermore, under our democratic form of 
government, voluntary cooperation is the 
most potent and effective kind. Although 
the task of reaching and inspiring our fel- 
low citizens in their communities is a great 
one, we have in this country outstanding 
methods of communication which can do 
the job. No other Nation has the quantity 
and quality that we have in the way of 
newspapers, magazines, radio and television 
facilities. They already are being used in 
a very extensive way to increase the desire 
of all Americans for further progress and 
achievement. Of course, we also have a 
superior postal system, and the NCCI is 
relying on it for dependable delivery of the 
appreciable amount of correspondence and 
printed material which is necessary to per- 
form our mission. Yes, our needed tools 
are available and in functioning. order. 

You have heard and seen this week a 
demonstration of the activities taking place 
in numerous States and communities where 
the better hometown movement has taken 
hold. The extension of this movement is 
not automatic. There must be outside stim- 
ulation and the spreading of information to 
assure the permanent growth of even such 
an important idea. But essentially this is 
@ movement of, by, and for the individual 
community. 

When the people of a community choose 
their.own leaders and determine their own 
activities, they have something that is their 
very own. An essential principle is the 
enlistment of all groups in voluntary team- 
work. Such an assembly of citizens is not 
another organization with specialized ob- 
jectives; it is in reality an interorganization 
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committee, made up of representatives of 
all of the important local organizations. It 
may be called the community improvement 
council, community development council, 
citizens’ association, coordinating council or 
the correlating council. The essential idea 
is that all of the organizations get together 
and work together for progress and improve- 
ment. The fundamental purpose of the Na- 
tional council for Community Improvement 
is to assist, usually through State councils, 
the formation and functioning of these local 
councils. 

An impressive feature of this movement 
is its all-inclusive nature. The national 
council was originally organized with the 
cooperation of 60 national associations. 
This national community conference was 
arranged by national associations. The 
conference committees are composed of rep- 
resentatives of national associations and 
universities. 

Most of us today are thinking in terms of 
national and international developments. 
We need and want a strong Nation—spirit- 
ually, physically, militarily and economi- 
cally; but we can have a strong Nation only 
with the active cooperation of the people in 
their relationships within the States and 
local communities. This is the way to es- 
tablish’ unity; and to get the people to take 
informed and aggressive action. 

During the past several years, since World 
War II, the National Council for Community 
Improvement has been conducting a coun- 
trywide crusade for community responsibility 
and self-reliance. This program has been 
aimed at discouraging centralized power at 
Washington and, at the same time, at making 
an important, positive effort to promote and 
coordinate activity and teamwork in the com- 
munities. In ‘this, we have the continuing 
advice and active cooperation of key national 
leaders in such major fields as business, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and education. 

The American way of life will not auto- 
matically continue to fuhction by itself. 
Real effort on the part of all will be needed 
constantly to preserve our system and ex- 
pand it further. For example, how well are 
we business leaders doing our part in this 
great vital movement beyond what we need 
to do to make our individual business suc- 
cessful and safe? How much are we leaving 
to others to do, and’ how well are they 
doing it? 

Washington cannot do the job alone. In 
fact, many leaders in our Government have 
said that the work of many throughout the 
Nation is needed to continue and extend the 
stimulation of our citizens in the communi- 
ties to organize, to become more interested 
in economics, and to cooperate in assuming 
responsibility for many local projects which 
they can develop for themselves. This is 
an especially important time for teamwork, 
for organization, for helping the move to- 
ward decentralization—toward greater com- 
munity responsibility. 

Our own self-interest is ultimately de- 
pendent upon an all-out, aggressive move- 
ment that encourages individual initiative, 
citizens; responsibility, and community self-. 
reliance. This is something that may not 
safely be left to chance. Millions of peo- 
ple are likely to lose their courage and slip 
back at the first real encounter with un- 
usual difficulty. The tendency then to turn 
to the Federal Government must be coun- 
tered by a vigorous effort to help the masses 
of people at “the grassroots” to see and 
aprpeciate both the virtue and the immediate 
need for self-reliance. 

Aggressive communities must take the 
lead. Other communities must be made to 
see the necessity and advantage of doing 
for themselves, of building up their own 
communities and thus becoming a collective 
tower of strength for the Nation. 

The opportunity now presented to the 
loyal citizens of America is so great as to 
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stagger the imagination. Yet there afte many 
who will not rise to the occasion. There 
are those who will turn away with a casual 
remark that the administration and Con- 
gress will, or should, fix things up without 
help from them. 

What is needed is a coordinating organ- 
ization made up of 2ll major citizen groups 
working in the interest of com- 
munity initiative and community progress. 

In this effort, it also is apparent that we 
need to continue to enlist the so-called 
genius of American businessmen who pos- 
sess both insight and foresight and the qugl- 
ities of sound management and statesman- 
ship. 

At this point I would like to pay special 
tribute to the public-spirited business firms 
who are sustaining contributors to the Na- 
tional Council for Community Improve- 
ment. I want also to acknowledge with deep 
appreciation the active cooperation of the 
many educators, and leaders in other fields, 
who have seen the need for community self- 
reliance and responsibility and been willing 
to assist in this work. The splendid organ- 
izations currently active in specific fields of 
community development also have been very 
helpful to the national council. 
~ As a result, it is generally recognized now 
that there is a real need in most communities 
for a coordinating organization—in other 
words, a community improvement council— 
to get the people working on their own local 
projects, to help take care of the many local 
problems which arise, and to strengthen the 
individual community as a unit. To the 
extent that this need is met, the United 
States will be a stronger Nation, for the 
eountry will be made up of healthy, self- 
reliant communities which will be develop- 
ing their own local prosperity mainly with 
their own efforts. 

The American people, working together 
in their local and State organizations can 
reach great heights of community accom- 
Plishment. The fundamental purpose of 
‘the National. Council for Community Im- 
provement is the securing of this type of 
teamwork, and I believe that this organiza- 
tion has the background of experience, the 
plan and the program fer such activity on 
a national basis. 

I therefore ask you to give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the stated objective of the 
National Council for Community Improve- 
ment. They constitute what we call the 
4-point program, and here they are: 

1. To encourage greater self-reliance and 
comniunity responsibility through coopera- 
tion of national associations and State coun- 
cils, working with their local chapters and 
local leaders. 

2. To encourage economy in all levels of 
Government. To encourage local initiative 
and less dependence on Federal aid in order 
to check the tendency toward centralized 
Federal power. 

3. To gather and organize informatien on 
ideas and methods of community develop- 


- ment, and to maintain a clearinghouse to 


supply such information to State and com- 
munity leaders. 

4. To encourage the formation of State 
and local councils which will foster the co- 
operation of all organizations in the com- 
munity in furthering self-reliant community 
improvement. 

The council's officers will continue to be 
pleased to have your ideas and suggestions 
concerning the furtherance of this program 
in every way possible, 

In closing, I want to extend my deeply 
siricere appreciation to all of you who have 
attended and who have participated in this 


conference, which I understand is the first 


of its kind ever held, I personally have 
gained from it valuable information, stimu- 
lation, and inspiration. If the rest of you 
can say the same, then the conference can 
be termed a success—and is worth the very 
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extensive amount of time and effort put 
into it by Paul Stark and the many others 
who have worked along with him on it. 
May God bless all of us in our efforts to 
improve our communities through the exer- 
cise of as much self-reliance as possible. 





. School Aid Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times of July 
3, 1956, entitled “School Aid Now”: 

ScHoo.t Ar Now 


The Federal school-aid bill is now being 
debated in the House and is expected to reach 
a vote this week. Although it is very late in 
the day, the bill still has a fair chance of 
becoming law providing no antisegregation 
rider is attached to it. The segregation 
question is being dealt with separately. This 
bill is aimed at the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunity for all the children of 
our Nation, and it ought to be kept free of 
punitive, self-defeating, and irrelevant 
amendments designed for either propagan- 
distic or legislative purposes. 

Congress recently approved a far-reaching 
measure to help the States construct a net- 
work of first-class highways. Is the same 
Congress going to refuse to pass a far-reach- 
ing measure to help the States construct a 
multitude of first-class schools? Is speed of 
transportation really more essential to our 
civilization than adequacy of educational 
facilities? We think not, and we do not see 
how the Members of Congress will be able to 
face their constituents unless they can say 
they have done their level best to remedy the 
appalling shortage of schoolrooms that is 
daily growing worse. It takes 2 to3 years to 
build a school from the time local bond issues 
are voted, so that even if the pending bill 
is pased this session we can hardly expect 
to reap the physical benefit much before the 
school year 1959. 

The bill actually before the House is a 
Democratic measure known as the Kelley 
bill. It differs mainly in degree from the 
administration’s own proposal. “One impor- 
tant point of difference lies in the method 
under which Federal aid would be appor- 
tioned among the States. The Kelley bill 
provides for a flat grant, based on the num- 
ber of schoolchildren in each State. The 
administration would distribute Federai 
funds on the basis of State need (per capita 
income) and State effort (relative expendi- 
ture on schools). Although New York would 
receive much more under the Kelley for- 
mula than under the Eisenhower program, 
we think the latter is far more equable and 
should be adopted despite its obviously lesser 
political appeal. 

Representative Gwinn, of Westchester, has 
been making a big point of the fact that 
New York and a few other of the wealthier 
States would be paying out under the 
school-aid proposal more than they would 
receive for this purpose from the Federal 
Government. There is nothing novel about 
such a situation. It is to the interest of 
New York as well as of Mississippi that Mis- 
sissippi’s children have adequate educational 
facilities and, we may hope, an adequate 
education. Though education is and must 
remain under local control, the opportunity 
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for education is a matter of national con- 
cern. We believe the wealthier States are 
willing as well as able to take on this re- 
sponsibility. 





Keyes Medal Awarded to Dr. Charles C. 
Higgins, of Cleveland Clinic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always a pleasure to call 
the attention of this House to the high 
level of medicine practiced in the greater 
Cleveland area. At the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Genito- 
Urinary Surgeons at Oyster Harbors, 
Osterville, Mass., on June 4, Dr. Charles 
C. Higgins, head of the department of 
Urology of the Cleveland Clinic, was 
awarded the coveted Keyes Memorial 
Medal. 

This medal, about the highest honor 
this association can award, has been pre- 
sented to only seven other people since 
it was first awarded 23 years ago. 

Under leave granted me by unanimous 
consent, I am inserting an article by 
N. R.. Howard, editor of the Cleveland 
News, about the importance of this ci- 
tation: 

[From the Cleveland News of June 14, 1956] 
Wuat Docrors THINK or as HONOR 

To the undersigned, all doctors are im- 
pressive; they represent to my imagination 
an embodiment of exact knowledge, self- 
discipline, and mental courage I am sure I 
could never achieve. 

What causes doctors to be admired by 
other doctors has been a vague matter to me 
until this week when I had the chance to 
read the citation by which Dr. Charles C. 
Higgins of Cleveland Clinic was awarded the 
Keyes memorial medal, only eight of which 
have been given in 25 years. The award is 
for provable distinction by the American 
Association of Genito-Urinary Surgeons. 

The citation recites that the award de- 
pends on “meritorious work; keen observa- 
tion; originality; unwavering integrity in the 
recording of procedures and results; a desire 
for others to.profit from one’s experience.” 
Dr. Higgins, with relation to this last quali- 
fication, has published (in the medical 
sense) 165 reports, papers, and treatises 
about genito-urinary analyses. 

“In 1933,” the citation acknowledged to 
Dr. Higgins, “you made your original report 
on the experimental production of urinary 
calculi; your subsequent experimental work, 
with particular reference to vitamin A de- 
ficiency, was received with widespread in- 
terest. 

“In 1933, you originated a technique for 
aseptic ureterointestinal anastomosis and 
through the years you have published 24 
articles dealing with ureterosigmvidostomy 
incident to exstrophy of the bladder and 
cystectomy for carcinoma. * * * In 1934 you 


were the first to perform on the human a 


transureteroureterostomy, when a painful 
refluxing ureter was transplanted to the op- 
posite one, thus conserving the involved 
kidney by taking advantage of the intact 
valve on the opposite side, 

“The courage of your conviction in per- 


- forming this operation was justified by the 


highly satisfactory clinical result.” 
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There were further acknowledgments of 
Dr. Higgins’ recognition in his profession by 
selection to 10 offices in the medical and sur- 
gical organizations, including his present ca- 
pacity as chairman of the board of governors 
of the American College of Surgeons. Then 
the citation also noted his talent at the 
piano end his collection of the largest known 
library of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Any layman, even while stumbling over the 
unknowable polysyllabic words behind which 
the medical profession conceals its exact 
definitions, thus learns that Dr. Higgins has 
added to the knowledge of the behaviors 
of the human plumbing systems, and has had 
the courage to discover how to divert or sim- 
plify them for the benefit of sick or tor- 
tured human beings. 

Lawyers, bankers, engineers, or journalists 
seem not to have the obligation which is on 
doctors and some other scientists to reveal 
for the benefit of all what they have learned 
or discovered in applying science to the 
human mechanisms. This is a very great 
nobility, in my book, about the medical 
profession; it conjures up the sense that 
doctors are constantly at work with what- 
ever brains and imagination they have, to 
make us all constantly better off physically. 

The finest doctors, according to the stand- 
ards for the Keyes award, have to have imag- 
ination and powers to comprehend what 
they are seeing, and must be wholly, frigidly, 
honest in setting down all notes of their 
findings. * * * I think of no other class 
whose standouts are qualified by such tower- 
ing demands. 





Problems in Introducing a Foreign 
Product Into the United States of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address made by 
Maj. Gen. Julius Klein at the 12th an- 
nual national conference and the 7th 
International Public Relations Institute 
of the American Public Relations Asso- 
ciation which was held at the Statler Ho- 
tel in Washington, D. C., on-April 5, 1956: 


PROBLEMS IN INTRODUCING A FOREIGN PRODUCT 
INTO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(Address of Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, ING, 
retired) 


It is a privilege for me to join with you 
in discussing some of the problems that 
engage the attention of our profession. 

The subject assigned to me is listed on the 
program as “Problems in Introducing a 
Foreign Product Into the United States of 
America.” 

An audience as sophisticated as this needs 
littie, if any, instruction in the craft of prod- 
uct publicity and public relations. However, 
I do think it would be useful to share with 
you some thinking on the role our profes- 
sion can play in serving the interests of free 
economic interplay in the world of today. 

President Eisenhower, in his message to 
Congress on the foreign-aid plan last month, 
emphasized the importance of international 
trade as a means of cementing the strength 
and unity of the free world. I should like 
to take my cue from the President and as- 
sume that the foreign products whose intro- 
duction to the United States we are talking 
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about are those which emanate from either 
anti-Communist countries or non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

This is an important distinction. It is 
important because in the light of current 
history no new foreign product can be intro- 
duced here successfully without taking into 
account American public opinion about the 
country whose industries seek a market here. 

In one sense, this is all to the benefit of 
our profession. It leaves less room for stunt. 
men while increasing the need for skilled 
practitioners with a grasp of the complex eco- 
nomic and political factors that govern inter- 
national commercial relations today. It is 
from responsible, well-rounded people such 
as this that our profession will have to draw 
in the future to maintain the high stand- 
ards set by such great pioneers of our craft 
as Ivy Lee, the dean of our craft Carl Byoir, 
and Pulitzer prize recipient Herbert Bayard 
Swope. Lee was the public relations counsel 
to old John D. Rockefeller, Carl Byoir ad- 
vised other greats. And the old sage Swope 
served Bernard Baruch. 

The introduction of foreign products here 
is a unique test of the public relations pro- 
fession’s ability to keep pace with the main 
currents of our times. We are in a period of 
increasing pressures for tariff increases or 
the establishment of quota systems on for- 
eign imports. In many cases, these pres- 
sures are the result of hard economic facts 
on the American scene. Despite record fig- 
ures of employment and national income, 
some segments of the American economy are 
either in distress or in fear of downward 
trends. The domectic pottery industry, the 
coal industry, some of the fashion trades— 
all these have real cause for concern in the 
face of foreign competition. 

The public relations counselor must 
therefore take into account all phases of the 
domestic market, from manufacture to point 
of sale. He must keep a watchful eye on do- 
mestic political implications. He must take 
account of this country’s foreign policy. 
economic as well as political. It is only after 
a complete understanding of these factors 
that he can begin to plan intelligently. 

As the economic health of foreign coun- 
tries continues to improve—and as they seek 
to utilize such instrumentalities as the Or- 
ganization for the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade to facilitate their entry 
into the American market—the public rela- 
tions counselor is likely to find that the 
emphasis of his thinking and planning will 
have to reside more in the areas of Govern- 
ment trade policy and tariff legislation than 
in the field of product publicity. 

Let me stress that product publicity will 
continue to be important. If anything, it 
will take on greater significance. But it will 
also call for fresh imagination and addi- 
tional techniques. 

At the same time, we must recognize 
that—increasingly—the public relations 
practitioner will have to deal with the intro- 
duction of foreign products in terms of what 
is good for the foreign economic and po- 
litical interests of the United States as a 
whole—as well as what is good for con- 
sumers and domestic industry. The greater 
professional versatility this will require can 
only work to the benefit of our entire 
craft. 

But if the public relations counselor faces 
difficult tasks in winning American accept- 
ance of foreign products, he is also con- 
fronted with formidable problems of client 
relations. 

Public relations as we know it here is little 
known or understood in many European 
countries. In 1940, I had the privilege of 
compiling for the War Department a combat 
public relations plan which underlined the 
differing factors that enter into the shaping 
of public opinion in foreign countries as 
against the factors that make for public 
judgments here in the United States. One 
of the points made in the plan was that 
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while it might be possible to overcome lan- 
guage barriers in American policy 
concepts, there still remained very formid- 
able problems in semantics. The term “pub- 
lic relations” is a prize example of what I 
mean. It defies translation in some Euro- 
pean languages. And because this is so, 
public relations is too often regarded by Eu- 
ropeans as a synonym for advertising. 

some foreign businessmen, public re- 
lations is considered to be a device for insur- 
ing favorable publicity. Only in the rarest 
of cases, is public relations understood as an 
implement of company policy. 

To some degree, the inability of many 
Europeans to grasp our concepts of public 
relations is due to differences between news- 
paper practices here and abroad. In many 
foreign countries, the treatment of news 
leans heavily on interpretation instead of 
the straight, factual reporting we know here. 
There are marked differences in newsgather- 
ing techniques. The American newspaper- 
man is unique for his independence of judg- 
ment and inquiry. His like is to be found 
in very few countries overseas. 

One of the greatest gaps in European 
understanding of American public relations 
is the role our craft can, and does, play in 
the -prevention of adverse publicity. Most 

businessmen who venture into 
American public relations for the first time 
tend to assume that the employment of 
public relations counsel here carries with it 
some kind of built-in guarantee that the 
American press will adhere faithfully to the 
texts of all company publicity handouts. The 
ready distinction that we here find it easy 
to make between publicity and public rela- 
tions is not so readily understood in Europe. 
Hence, it is all the more difficult for our 
European friends to understand that the 
prevention of adverse publicity is one of the 
positive aims of public relations, just as the 
preventon of illness by the medical profes- < 
sion comes about through positive appli- 
cation of needed saf y 

Client education in the relationship of 
public relations to basic company policy is, 
therefore, one of the first problems that con- 
fronts any American practitioner in dealing 
with a foreign cfient. At the same time, 
there is always the problem of communica- 
tion between client and counselor. Mar- 
coni helped to solve the problem of time in 
client-counselor communications. But dif- 
ferences in language and psychology remain. 

Many foreign manufacturers feel insecure 
in the American market because of questions 
raised in their countries about Arerican 
foreign policy. They have trouble in grasp- 
ing all the factors that go into pressures here 
for tariff increases. American governmental 
regulations and American politics are often 
complete mysteries to them. It is in these 
areas that a public relations counselor can 
perform immense service—not only to the 
foreign client, but in bringing about a more 
informed climate for the conduct of two- 
way commercial relations between the United 
States and her neighbors abroad. 

There will, of course, be found a certain 
degree of resistance to foreign-made mer- 
chandise. Some of this resistance will be 
instinctive; some of it will stem from nat- 
ural economic factors in this country. For- 
eign products will often have to run a gaunt- 
let of competitive opposition that will raise 
such bogeys as cheap labor and inferior 
technology. 

These are attitudes which have to be met 
with a variety of public-relations imple- 
ments, among them the point that realistic 
American hospitality to foreign economic 
ventures on our shores is a sounder and 
healthier procedure for helping free coun- 
tries to resist Communist economic pres- 
sure than by forcing them to rely on Uncle 
Sam's handouts. The creation of a climate 
of un about the need for a free 
fiow of tnternational trade is a first neces- 
sity. It is the foundation on which the 
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techniques and resources of American public 
relations can proceed to build acceptance 
of imported products. Nor must we forget 
that American business and industry has 
some $26 billion invested in plants and prop- 
erty overseas. Our profession has an obli- 
gation to point out that in the world of 
today no nation is self-sufficient. More than 
ever, the economy and political stability of 
the free world demand two-way cooperation. 

It is to the credit of Europe, and to the 
benefit of a stronger and more united free 
world, that a number of European companies 
have undertaken pioneering efforts in the 
use of. American public relations in our 
domestic market. The impact on foreign 
sales here has been quie healthy. But more 
important, it has led to marked increases 
in the exchange of technological informa- 
tion and know-how, and in a greater volume 
of personal contacts by leading European 
businessmen with our American people and 
institutions. 

This is a. process that needs to be encour- 
aged and expanded. And I believe that our 
profession can help immensely. European 
business is beginning to think in public- 
relations terms, not only as regards foreign 
trade but as concerns its own domestic struc- 
ture. Organizations such as the American 
Public Relations Association can encourage 
this trend by preparing the k for 
international conferences of public-relations 
counsel—just as advertising and other pro- 
fessions have undertaken through the years. 

Our profession as a whole stands to gain 
by a regular exchange of ideas and the es- 
tablishment of personal associations with 
Europe's practitioners. We have made great 
strides here as some of our colleges and uni- 
versities have introduced courses on public 
relations in their curricula. We can, I be- 
lieve, use increased contact. with the Euro- 
pean public-relations profession to suggest 
that similar attention be given to our pro- 
fession in European institutions of higher 
learning. 

The end result can help us to do a better 
job of serving both our domestic and foreign 
clients and, in the end, the interests of the 
free world itself. 

Thank you for your hospitality and the 
privilege of this most important forum. 





Increased Appropriations of Watershed 
Management 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, this date IT 
received from the Society of American 
Foresters, intermountain section, a reso- 
lution adopted by the intermountain sec- 
tion at its March 31 convention, relating 
to the need for increased appropriations 
for watershed management, research and 
action programs. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
letter containing the resolution in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

Socrery oF AMERICAN FoRESTERS, 
INTERMOUNTAIN SECTION, 
Boise, Idaho, June 20, 1956. 
The Honorable Henry ALpous DIXxon, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dixon: In a meeting 

of the intermountain section of the Society 


Samael —————— 
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“Whereas better watershed management is 
essential to the solution of serious water 
problems in the Intermountain and Northern 
Rocky Mountain West, but watershed man- 
agement programs are handicapped by in- 
complete knowledge about basic principles 
and hydrologic effects and by inadequate 
funds for action: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Intermountain Section 
of the Society of American Foresters urge 
Congress to increase appropriations for 
watershed management research and water- 
shed management action programs.” 

Very truly yours, 
ARCHIE D. Crarr, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 





Common Knowledge to All the World 
Except to Our Traveling Secretary of 
State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Washington Post of July 3, 1956, by 
by George Sokolsky, is interesting, 
though distressing, information which 
everybody seems. to know about except 
our Secretary of State. If he does know 
about it, his actions show no indication 
thereof. The item follows: 

TuHese Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 
SOMEBODY GOOFED 

Robert J. Donovan, who has written a pro- 
Eisenhower book entitled “‘Eisenhower—The 
Inside Story,” recounts the following with 
regard to the Nasser-Soviet transaction. 
Nasser first tried to deal with the United 
States, desiring to buy $830 million of 
weapons, paying in cotton. The United 
States, having a cotton surplus, did not want 
Egyptian cotton. Did the United States 
want cash or did it propose a credit? Nowl 
quote Donovan: 

“Nasser then suggested buying the arms 
on credit. Washington was slow in reach- 
ing final policy decisions in the matter, and 
Egypt dropped it. 

* “In the following month, June (1955), the 
administration got word that Nasser was 
having discussions with the Soviet bloc about 
buying arms. Next—before the ‘summit 
conference’ in July—American Ambassador 
Byroade received word from high sources in 
the Egyptian Government that the talks with 
Russia has been discontinued. So Eisen- 
hower did not bring it up at the Geneva 

_conference. But in September, the Soviet- 
Egyptian arms deal was sealed.” 

The significance of Donovan's report j« 
that the White House did not have what is 
called “intelligence’”’ on this subject.. Our 
ambassador in Egypt, Henry Byroade, ap- 
parently permitted himself to be misin- 
formed by the Egyptians as he had been 
misinformed by the Chinese when he was 
in that country with Gen. George Marshall. 

A nation without information is . blind. 
Surely President Eisenhower at Geneva 
should have known of the Nasser-Soviet 
deal! otherwise, the Russians had an advan- 
tage over him of enormous value to them. 
Khrushchev must have been astonished that 


of American Foresters held March 31, 1956,a Eisenhower did not know what Nasser was 


resolution was passed as follows: 


up to. 
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In March 1956, Eisenhower said: 

“We do not believe that it is possible to 
assure peace in that area (the Middle East) 
merely by rushing some arms to a nation 
(Israel) that can absorb only that amount 
which 1,700,000 people can absorb; whereas, 
on the other side, there are some 40,0000,000 
people.” 

The absurdity of that statement is now 
obvious to everyone. If we sell Israel arms, 
are we to make sure that the Arabs have 
40 times as much? The alliance of Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, and Syria, with enormous in- 
fluences upon Jordan and. Yemen and other 
Arab states, including Morocco and Algeria, 
gives Soviet Russia a foothold in the Medi- 
terranean which is as important as a tre- 
mendous military victory. Already the very 
important American air base in Morocco is 
in peril and our enormous investments in 
Saudi Arabia need to be reviewed. 

To Nasser, this situation opens the pros- 
pect of building a career that makes him at 
least of equal importance in international 
relations to Nehru and Tito, if not of greater 
importance in due course. Therefore, it is 
absurd to make a comparison of 1,700,000 
people to 40,000,000 people. If that is the 
basis of our thinking, why not knuckle under 
to Red China which has a population of 
500,000,000 people? 

The answer is that whoever briefed the 
President on the Middle Eastern situation 
gave him a wrong steer. Whoever put those 
statistics before the President was using a 
trick argument. to support a private opin- 
ion, not the national interest. This has hap- 
pened so often that it is astonishing that 
Congress does not investigate. 

What is the national interest? The an- 
swer must depend upon whether one believes 
that the expenditure of $500 billion to pur- 
chase friendship could ever have succeeded. 
As of June 1956, this policy shows many signs 
of having proved to have been a failure. 
Nevertheless, Congress is voting more 
money. Certainly this phase of American 
policy requires re-thinking and review. 





Bow to Mrs. Conyngham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record of 
June 27, 1956: 

Bow To Mk&s. CONYNGHAM 


Her concern for the welfare of the com- 
Taunity has led to many generous deeds by 
Mrs. William H. Conyngham. Gifts in 
countless instances have been of lasting 
value. It has been well said of her that she 
is a “beloved community personage,” 

Wyoming Valley Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association through its board members 
and their guests took formal note last night 
of one of the latest of Mrs. Conyngham’s 
benefactions of enduring worth and service— 
the donation to the city of a modern play 
center with wading pools on Lincoln Street. 
The center has been established in memory 
of her father, the late George W. Guthrie, a 
leading member of the medical profession 
and chief surgeon at the General Hospital 
at the time of his death. His interest in 
the young people of the community was 
highlighted by long and distinguished serv- 
ice on the Wilkes-Barre School Board. It is 


\ 
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now many years since that time, but no 
board member could be remembered more 
respectfully or affectionately than Dr. 
Guthrie is to this day. 

For many reasons and for that one par- 
ticularly it is most appropriate for his daugh- 
ter to contribute in his name a means of 
advancing the well-being of the city’s youth 
of today. It was also most appropriate that 
Mrs. Conyngham should be honored for a 
handsome gift. as she was last night, and 
by an association of which she has been & 
valued board member since 1949. 

The affair, held-at Weissman’s Recreation 
Room, had something of the characteristics 
of a welcome-home party, for Mrs. Conyng- 
ham has just returned from a European tour. 





Commodity Highlights 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


Or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, on June 25, 
1956, the Department of Agriculture re- 
leased the Demand and Price Situation. 
This publication points out that: 

First. Prices-received by farmers in 
mid-May averaged 9 percent above the 
low point of last December. 

Second. May 1956 was the first month 
in almost 4 years that prices have not 
been below a year earlier. 

Third. Farmers’ cash receipts have re- 
fiected the rise in prices and in May 
were tentatively estimated at about 1 
percent above a year earlier. 

Fourth. Prices of both crops and live- 
stock on the average have shown steady 
improvement since the early part of the 


year. 

Fifth. Since prices paid by farmers 
on the other hand have increased very 
slowly during the same period, the parity 
ratio has risen significantly, increasing 
6 percent since mid-December. 

The same publication contains an ex- 
cellent section entitled “Commodity 
Highlights.” I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at the conclusion of 
these remarks in the Appendix of the 


REcorD. 
Com™MopiTy HIGHLIGHTS 


Cattle slaughter so far this year has run 
about 6 percent above last year, mainly be- 
cause of large supplies of fed cattle. By 
mid- to late summer, hog slaughter may be 
down to the rate of a year earlier, and 
prices may be up to last year’s prices. 

Cash receipts from sales of dairy products 
are above 1955 and, for this year as a whole, 
will approach the record of %4.6 billion 
reached in 1952. 

Egg prices in early June, though at the 
season's low to date, remained above a year 
earlier. Prices have since begun to rise 
seasonally, and probably will continue above 
last year until late summer or early fall. 

Flaxseed prices declined about 12 percent 
from mid-June, and in midmonth were 
slightly above the 1956 crop support level. A 
large increase in foreign supplies is in pros- 
pect for 1956-57. 

A record carryover of about 43 million 
tons of feed grains in is prospect for 1956— 
57, a 10 percent increase over last year. 
With a near average growing season, this 
would mean another big supply of feed 
grains for the 1956-57 feeding year. 
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Wheat exports in May and June have 
been very heavy. The total exported in the 
year ending June 30, 1956, may be 330 mil- 
lion bushels. The carryover on July 1 will 
probably be about 1.030 million bushels, 
about the same as a year ago. 

Supplies of early season deciduous fruits 
are large. Growers’ prices for the larger sup- 
plies of early season peaches are likely to 
average below the unusually high prices of 
of 1955. 

Prices received by farmers for early sum- 
mer vegetables are expected to average at 
least as high as those of a year earlier. 

Fewer potatoes are expected to be avail- 
able for market during the next 2 months, 
and prices are likely to average substantial- 
ly higher than a year earlier. 

Prices for middling }5j<-inch cotton have 
averaged around 35.50 cents per pound in 
recent weeks, or almost 2 cents more than 
&@ year ago. The higher price results from 
the large quantity of cotton withheld from 
the market under the CCC p 

Consumption of wool in 11 major con- 

countries in the first quarter of this 
year is estimated to have been almost 10 per- 
cent above a year earlier. 

About 15.4 million pounds of 1955 crop 
Maryland tobacco—43 percent of the crop— 
was marketed by mid-June. Auction prices 
averaged well above a year ago. 





Senator Kennedy’s “Boomlet” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF. MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to have printed for the 
benefit of my colleagues to read a timely 
editorial entitled “Senator KENNEDY’s 
‘Boomlet’ ” that appeared in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Vindicator on June 29 last: 

Senator KENNEDY'S “BOOMLET” 


Connecticut’s Governor Ribicoff’s proposal 
that Senator JoHn Kennepy, of Massachus- 
etts be the Democratic Vice Presidential 
nominee has much to recommend it. The 
Democrats could go further and do much 
worse. 

“Mr. Kennepy is a young man, only 38, but 
alfeady has made his mark. Millions of 
Americans have read his best-selling book, 
Profiles in Courage, which he wrote while 
recovering from an operation to correct a 
spinal injury received as a PT-boat com- 
mander in World War II. His Senate record 
is that of a liberal who recognizes the need 
for moderation in many issues. He has 
made himself an expert on numerous phases 
of government, including the lobbying 
problem. 

Senator Kennepy’s father, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, was chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in the early days of 
the New Deal and served as American Am- 
bassador to Britain from 1937 to 1941. His 
mother is a daughter of John F. Fitzgerald, 
a former mayor of Boston. A younger 
brother, Robert, is chief counsel for the 
Senate Permanent Investigating Subcom- 
mittee. 

The Kennedy “boomlet,” supported chiefly 
by New Democrats, will grow or 
burst with the fortunes of Adlai E. Steven- 
son, whom the Senator strongly supports. 
Mr. KENNEDY’s admirers assert that he would 
attract many youthful voters. They argue 
also that if the convention chooses a South- 
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erner as Vice Presidential nominee many 
Americans will interpret the action as a blow 
to continued progress toward racial inte- 
gration. 

Another aspect is that Mr. Kennepy is a 
Roman Catholic. He would give voters a 
chance to disprove the ugly theory that re- 
ligious prejudice bars Catholics from the 
highest offices. As Governor Ribicoff asserts, 
“The United States has gained in maturity 
since 1928” when Al Smith, a Catholic, was 
the victim of smear tactics. 

Many political considerations will dictate 
the Democrats’ Vice Presidential choice and 
Senator KErauveR may be a serious con- 
tender. However, if Mr. Stevenson is to be 
the standard bearer, as seems increasingly 
likely, many party leaders may well consider 
that Senator Kennepy would make an attrac- 
tive running mate. 





Resolution of Department of New Jersey 
Disabled American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedriesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a copy of resolutions adopted by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Department of 
New Jersey, at their annual convention 
in Wildwood, N. J., on June 21 to 24, 1956, 

the so-called Bradley report. 
These have been sent to me by James P. 
Patten, commander, and William J. 
Dodd, adjutant: 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, DEPARTMENT OF 
New JERSEY, CONVENTION RESOLUTION 

Whereas the present administration of the 
Federal Government has ordered a study of 
veterans programs and benefits, by a com- 
mission headed by Gen. Omar Bradley, which 
commission produced a series of pronounce- 
ments and recommendations, known as the 
Bradley report; and 

Whereas a study of said Bradley report 
discloses that its recommendations are de- 
signed to drastically curtail veterans’ bene- 
fits, including the total elimination of all 
benefits for millions of veterans; and 

Whereas these recommendations, if im- 

. Plemented, would have a disastrous effect 
on veterans, particularly disabled veterans, 
their families and dependents, because the 
Bradley report seeks to reverse the 150-year- 
old American tradition and policy, in the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, to “care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and for his orphan,” and seeks to de- 
molish and wreck the system of veterans’ 
benefits built up so laboriously over the 
years: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the degelates of the New Jersey 
Department, Disabled American Veterans, in 
convention assembled, That this department 
highly resolve and go on record, as being un- 
alterably opposed to the said Bradley report 
in its entirety, as being a deadly and direct 
threat to the welfare of this organization, its 
members and their families and dependents, 
and to all veterans, and as being a bald, de- 
liberate, cynical breach of faith with the 
American veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That this department, its officers, 
member chapters and membership, do all in 
their power to oppose its implementation, 
in any way, legislative or administrative, and 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to appropriate officials of the Federal and 
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State governments, the United States Con- 
gress, the New Jersey Legislature, and to the 
national convention, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 1956, in San Antonio, Tex., for adop- 
tion and support. 





H. R. 12078 Will Stop Profiteering of 
Foreign-Flag Ships 


EXTENSION rl ‘REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY. 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, non-United 
States flag privately owned commercial 
ocean vessels, with low-wage foreign 
crews, are charging rates for transport- 
ing United States Government-owned 
or financed cargoes substantially the 
same as the rates charged by American- 
flag privately owned commercial ocean 
vessels. 

If, as I understand to be the case, the 
. Owners and operators of American flag 

ships are finding ample cargo available 
and are able to charge rates which re- 
turn them substantial profits, then cer- 
tainly the owners of foreign registered 
ships must be reaping a harvest from 
United States Government cargoes at 
the expense of the American taxpayer, 
because the rates of a crew on a non- 
United States flag vessel aggregate ap- 
proximately $20,000 a month less than 
the wages of a crew of one of our United 
States flag vessels. 

In effect, an American owner can reg- 
ister his ship under a foreign flag and 
then by replacing American seamen with 
a foreign crew he can reduce his cost of 
operation and increase his profits to the 
tune of nearly a quarter of a million dol- 
larsa year. That situation is deplorable 
because that profit is at the expense of 
American seamen and, likewise, is at the 
expense of our Federal Treasury—and 
to add insult to injury, it is United 
States Government cargoes which are 
making possible such profiteering by 
foreign-fiag ship operators. 

I have sought, Mr. Speaker, to correct 
the situation. Earlier this year I intro- 
duced a bill to force our foreign com- 
petition, if it accepted our United States 
Government cargoes, to pay our scale of 
wages. Unfortunately, there has not 
been widespread support to date for that 
type of solution which is patterned after 
the Davis-Bacon area labor standard 
provision used in Federal construction 
and other legislation. 

Meanwhile, the problem of foreign 
steamship profiteering has become more 
aggravated and, accordingly, I have de- 
veloped a new legislative approach which 
offers, I think, a more practical remedy. 

new idea is incorporated in H. R. 
12078, a bill which I introduced yester- 
day and to which I call all Members’ at- 
tention. 

As the membership knows, Mr. Speak- 
er, under the United States Cargo Pref- 
erence Act, or, as it is generally referred 

to, the 50-50 cargo law, American ships 
to qualify for any preference must be 
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available and agree to transport the 
cargo at reasonable rates. My bill pro- 
vides, in effect, that foreign-flag vessels 
to qualify. must have rates. that are in 
line with the rates charged by American- 
flag ships so that the margin of profit of 
the former is not greater proportionately 
than the margin of profit of our private- 
ly owned commercial dceangoing Ships 
for comparable service in comparable 
geographic areas, such margins of profit 
being based on determinations of the 
Secretary of Commerce, taking into ac- 
count wage differentials. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this leg- 
islation is fair and would accomplish 
three desirable objectives: First, Ameri- 
can shipowners would be discouraged 
under such a provision of law from 
transferring their vessels to foreign reg- 
istry by reducing their profit incentive; 
second, the bill would relieve the United 
States Treasury and the poor long-suf- 
fering taxpayers of this country of pay- 
ing exorbitant transportation and profits 
to operators of foreign ships; and, third, 
the measure would expand our active 
American merchant marine and increase 
job opportunities for American seamen. 

My purpose in introducing H. R. 12078 
at this late date in the session is to allow 
time for study and Department reports, 
so the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine could give the bill early attention 
next year. At the moment there is con- 
siderable demand for cargo and pas- 
senger space, so that our seafaring per- 
sonnel may not be too concerned or fully 
conscious of future unemployment pos- 
sibilities. But if the American people 
come to a realization that in a measure 
they are subsidizing not only our mer- 
chant marine but the ships of other na- 
tions and ships flying foreign flags and 
manned by foreign crews, then there is 
a danger of a popular move to cut off 
Government assistance of every nature 
and to all. In effect, our United States 
ships are being driven off the seas right 
now and indirectly and in a large meas- 
ure it is our own Government cargoes 
transported on foreign ships which are 
causing this situation. 

Let us stop this profiteering before it 
boomerangs. H.R. 12078 may well hold 
the answer to the problem, 





Dr. Aaron Kottler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. ‘“MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a new 
honor has come to my congressional dis- 
trict. Dr. Aaron Kottler, who has long 
resided in my district and practices his 
profession of medicine throughout the 
Borough of Brooklyn and the city of 
New York, has just been elected presi- 
dent of the Kings County Medical So- 
ciety, and the Brooklyn Academy of 
Medicine. 

He is attached to the medical staff of 
the Coney Island Hospital and has 
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served for many years as chairman of 
the legislative committees of the Kings 
County Medical Society and of the Co- 
ordinating Council of the Five County 
Medical Societies of Greater New York. 

He has served as a member of the 
board of censors of the Kings County 
society, and, more latterly, as its senior 
censor. He has been a delegate to the 
State Medical Society since 1948 and is 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the State Academy of General Practice 
and of the Group Health Insurance, Inc. 

Dr. Kottler graduated from the Ford- 
ham University School of Medicine and 
served as an interne at the Williamsburg, 
Cumberland and Kingston Avenue Hos- 
pitals. He is former president of the 
Physicians Guild and of the Kings 
County Chapter of the American Acad- 
emy of General Practice. 

It is indeed a pleasure to join his many 
friends in wishing him well in his new 
office and many more years of happy 
service to his community. 










































































Why Does President Eisenhower Command 
Such Public Confidence? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the , 
REcorp, I include the following: 

IkKeE’s POPULARITY Is UNPARALLELED 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

How many Americans would get all hot 
and bothered over the illness of any foreign 
statesman (except perhaps of Sir Winston 
Churchill—and even then) ? 

Yet that is exactly what free citizens in 
all parts of the world have done at the news 
of President Eisenhower’s illness. 

Or again, why are the American people 
so affected by everything that happens to. 
the present incumbent of the White House? 
What makes Ike so popular? 

My colleague, Dorothy Thompson, in a 
thoughtful appraisal of Mr. Eisenhower's 
popularity at home, attributed it to the fact 
that he is a typical American citizen, only 
more so. He acts and talks just about as 
Joe Doakes imagines he would act and talk 
if President of the United States—only bet- 
ter. He enjoys the same relaxations, eats 
similar food with no foreign frills. He ad- 
vises citizens to be happy and to let no 
day pass without some fun. And he does 
his best to live up to his admonition. Yet 
at the same time, his administration runs 
and he managed to win victory in the great- 
est war the United States has ever fought. 
So what more do you want? Small wonder 
that as a candidate for a second term, he 
seems unbeatable. 

But this is only part of the story. Alone it 
could not account for the President’s amaz- 
ing popularity overseas, even in countries 
where American stock is none too high. For 
that we must look further. 

REASSURING HONESTY 


Another obvious reason, I surmise, is the 
impression Dwight Eisenhower never fails to 





high intentions, love of people, and complete 
candor. ‘As he once said publicly, even those 
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of his opponents who think him stupid 
admit his honesty. This is undoubtedly re- 
assuring to citizens suspicious of politicians. 
Mr. Eisenhower can be candid even when he 
is being most political. 

But most important, in my opinion, is the 
compelling factor that this particular Amer- 
ican President stands for normalcy in & 
period when people everywhere are sick of 
crisis and would forget danger. 

Psychologically, there seems to be & 
rhythmic process in history, certainly in the 
recent history of the United States. From 
the beginning of this century we have more 
or less zigzagged between change and dis- 
turbance and the search for stability. 

After 7 years of strenuous life with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the people chose a quiet guy, 
William Howard Taft. After 8 years of Wil- 
son’s new freedom and World War I, ‘they 
flocked to Warren Gamaliel Harding, a can- 
didate so normal as to be a freak. Harding 
was followed by the equally normal Coolidge. 
Then when the economy blew up under 
Hoover, the people flocked to abnormality 
incarnate in F. D..R. and the New Deal, 


SOUGHT PEACE 


Depression, World War II, the cold war, 
the Korean war—these filled the next 20 
years. And after this period of unimaginable 
change and crisis, the people in 1952 elected 
a quiet man of great distinction, Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

He has not disappointed them. He has 
sought peace, persistently and quietly even 
when this meant substituting his own op- 
timism for the reasoned pessimism of his 
associates. He has taken things on the up 
and up rather than as they seemed. With 
the Russians he agreed to let bygones be 
bygones if only the Kremlin would lay off 
further aggression. DomesticaMy, he has 
stayed in the middle of the road. 

And he has found support for these aiti- 
tudes in the aspirations of simple people not 
only in the United States but in all other 
free countries. 

Here, in my judgment, lies the explanation 
of a worldwide popularity greater than any 
other American has had in his lifetime. 





Advisory Committee on Weather Control 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1956 





Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object. and I am not going 
to object, I wish to make a statement 
explaining this bill. 

The bill, S. 2913, would extend the 
life of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Weather Control, One might 
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logically ask, why extend the life of this 
Committee when it originally was set up 
to complete the job by June 30, 1956? 
The answer simply is this: A check of 
the record shows that the act creating 
this Committee was approved August 13, 
1953, but funds were not appropriated 
until almost a year later, in July 1954. 
Because of this fact, the Committee was 
not able to assemble a qualified scientific 
staff that could accomplish the work of 
the Committee until January 1955. 

In effect, therefore, this means that 
the Committee has had-only about 1% 
years in which to study the problems it 
was set up to examine. Its published 
report shows that cloud-seeding opera- 
tions in the mountainous areas of the 
Pacific coast States have produced in- 
creased precipitation ranging from 9 to 
17 percent above the normal expected 
precipitation. Most important of all, 
however, there has simply not-been time 
to permit the Committee’s technical staff 
to study the possibility of increasing pre- 
cipitation in the Mountain States and 
the Midwest, which do, as you know, have 
vast sections now labeled drought dis- 
aster areas and which are, thereby, eli- 
gible for Federal assistance. ‘To a lesser 
extent, the same is true of certain sec- 
tions of the East and South. Because of 
these conditions, it would be regrettable 
if the life o1 this Committee is not ex- 
tended.. Water is one of our most basic 
resources and it is terribly important 
that every possible means be exhausted 
to increase its availability. Because of 
these factors, I urge passage of the bill. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the Concresstonat Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. ° 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
_ DOCUMENTS 


.Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates,shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcrEssionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
4 haa t (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Address Delivered by Rabbi David Berent 
at Naturalization Ceremonies at Port- 
Jand, Maine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5,1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on June 
26, 1956, Rabbi David Berent, of the 
Congregation Zeth Jacob, in Lewiston, 
Maine, delivered one of the finest ad- 
dresses it has ever been my privilege 
to read at naturalization ceremonies at 
the United States district court in Port- 
land, Maine. This inspiring message, 
delivered to a group of new citizens, 
merits far wider circulation than it has 
yet received. I commend it to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and all Americans for 
careful and thoughtful reading. I ask 
unanimous consent that this outstand- 
ing address may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY RABBI DAvip BERENT, UNITED STATES 
District Court, PORTLAND, MAINE, JUNE 26, 
1956 


It is a great privilege which this court 
has bestowed upon me, and I am mindful 
and deeply appreciative of the high honor. 
Much should be said, which I am incapable 
of saying, and upon a level of eloquence such 
as this court is accustomed to hearing, which 
I cannot reach. 

My first words are directed in prayer to 
the Master Architect of the universe, that He 
send a perfect healing and renewal of 
strength to the Honorable Justice John Clif- 
ford, the judge of this court, that he may 
soon resume his duties with restored health 
in body and in spirit. 

And now, congratulations are in order. 
Congratulations to you, new citizens who 
I am happy to call fellow Americans. It is 
indeed a pleasure for me to be able to call 
you fellow Americans and to extend a warm 
hand of welcome to each of you as you be- 
come citizens of the United States of 
America. You are today joining some one 
hundred and seventy million Americans in 
the privileges, rights, and obligations of 
American citizenship. This occasion will 
be indelibly inscribed in your memory as one 
of the most important and thrilling days 
in your lives, for it means the reaching of 
a goal—the finding of something long sought. 

Today, having pledged allegiance to the 
United States in these naturalization cere- 
monies, you are as much a citizen of this 
Republic as the man or woman who can 
claim a background of a dozen generations 
on this soil. After all, every American came 
from some foreign land, with the exception 
of the American Indian. That beloved 
humorist, Will Rogers, was proud of the 
Indian strain in his ancestry. At one time, 
he made this comment: “My ancestors did 
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not come over in the Mayflower—they met 
the boat.” Of the two classes of citizens— 
those who claim the right by birth and those 
who have studied, as some of you have for 
as long as 3 years in the evening classes of 
our night schools and striven to become 
Americans through naturalization—I am 
often led to believe that the latter very 
often have the deeper and truer appreciation 
of what American citizenship really means, 
Americans by birth all too often accept this 
blessing as a matter of course. 

You come here with varied backgrounds, 
just as those who have preceded you brought 
with them the best of their respective cul- 
tures. America welcomes you for what you 
have to offer. You have become aware 
through the medium of advertising, that it 
is the blend that counts. That’s what makes 
good tobacco, good coffee, good flour—it’s 
what gives quality and flavor to our Nation 
as well. That’s why the United States 
stands head and shoulders above other na- 
tions—because we are a blend of many dif- 
ferent cultures, creeds and races—an unbeat- 
able blend of many peoples. As John La- 
touche in his stirring Ballad for Americans 
has the solo voice sing out in answer to 
the question, “Am I An American?” “I’m 
just an Irish, Negro, Jewish, Italian, French 
and English, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, 
Polish, Scotch, Hungarian, Litvak, Swedish, 
Finnish, Canadian, Greek and Turk and 
Czech and double Czeck American!” “And 
that ain’t all—I was baptized Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Congregationalist, Lutheran, Atheist, 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox Jewish, Presby- 
terian, Seventh-day Adventist, Mormon, 
Quaker, Christian Scientist and lots more.” 
Yes, my friends, a nation compounded of 
almost every national stock, of almost every 
race and color and creed, must be built on 
the cornerstone of tolerance, of breadth of 
understanding, of generosity of viewpoint, 
and largeness of outlook. With insignifi- 
cant and sporadic exceptions, America and 
Americans give full tolerance to other view- 
points and are ready to assimilate the best 
of all groups. Therein lies her strength! 

Second, you will find here a high degree of 
individual freedom. The Colonies were 
founded by refugees from Old-World re- 
straints and by fearless seekers after indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Third. You will find here full equality of 
opportunity, so that native talent and native 
capacity may freely rise to the top, irrespec- 
tive of social or economic station. 

It may be stated categorically that our 
country has given to its citizens more of well 
being, more purely material and spiritual ad- 
vantages, and a higher standard of living 
than any other group of people has ever 
known for such a long period of time in all 
the history of mankind. With the light of 
freedom in their eyes, with dreams of broth- 
erhood in their hearts, oppressed men and 
women fied to this country and here they be- 
came giants in the earth. Liberation from 
tyranny freed something heroic in their souls. 
They conquered a continent with civilization. 
They reared great cities on what had been 
desolate plains. They covered the good earth 
with fields of grain and orchards heavy with 
luscious fruits. They spanned the rivers and 
the deserts and the mountains with bridges 
and tunnels and railways. Through the tele- 
graph and telephone, the radio and televi- 
sion they bound together the vast heteroge- 
neous masses who were scattered from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Great Lakes, into a great com- 
munity—these great and blessed United 
States. 

Our Nation has not been without its faults, 
nor have its bounties always been equitably 
distributed. But in the light of history, and 
in comparison with what other countries 
have achieved for their peoples, not in empty 
words but in bread and freedom, in faith and 
peace, American democracy has proved to be 
the most successful experiment in human 
living together in all the experiences of man- 
kind. But it seems to me that the most pre- 
cious contribution of democracy is something 
that cannot be measured by material stand- 
ards. It has taken the prophetic vision of 
that time when every man would be able to 
sit beneath his own vine and fig tree and 
none would make him afraid. It has taken 
the saints’ dream of a social order founded 
upon the Golden Rule. It has taken men’s 
deathless aspirations for brotherhood and 
freedom, and it said, ‘Here are the materials 
to make your dreams come true—to realize 
brotherhood on the foundation of freedom.” 


I can testify from my own experience to the 
meaning and power of this American dream, 
for I happen to be the son of immigrants, 
who, as young people, fled to this country to 
escape from tyranny and persecution in East- 
ern Europe. I know from what is in the 
hearts of my people what this democracy 
means to the downtrodden and the disinher- 
ited of the earth. To millions it has meant 
refuge. Only a short time ago while in New 
York City I visited a family that had recently 
arrived in this country. The mother cried 
out of sheer joy when she told me how happy 
her children were in the public schools. With 
tears in her eyes she said to me, “You do not 
know what it means to be one of the very few 
families to be fortunate enough to survive 
the Hitler gas chambers. After having 
searched for my children who were scattered 
in England, France, and Belgium, finally get- 
ting them together with the aid of American 
relief agencies who arranged for our admit- 
tance to this country—you cannot realize 
what this new-found freedom means to me 
and my children. You can’t imagine what it 
means to have your children free from abuse 
and hurt because of their race or creed.” 
Perhaps I do not know with the poignancy of 
her mother’s heart, but I do know what this 
freedom has meant to those who fied from 
the Old World because of persecution. The 
whole history of America, from the arrival of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock to the last 
refugee entering New York or Portland Har- 
bor, is a record of man’s response to the 
challenge of liberty. 

Today you enter the golden door of citi- 
zenship. It behooves you, therefore, to 
pause frequently and appraise that citi- 
zenship, placing as much emphasis on its 
duties as its privileges. These two elements 
of the modern concept of citizenship, rights 
and duties, are mutually interdependent. 
The citizen will continue to enjoy his civil 
rights and liberties to the extent that he 
continues to pérform his civic duties. Being 
an American means more than just fair- 
mindedness; more than just a willingness to 
size up the other fellow on his merits, in- 
stead of judging by the color of his skin or 
the way he worships God. Being American 
means being on your toes, seeing that your 
neighbors enjoy the privileges of citizenship, 
protecting their rights as you would your 
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own. It means working with other Ameri- 
cans of every race, creed, and ancestry to 
solve the many problems that confront us 
from day to day. These are not empty 
phrases; they represent a way of life that has 
brought us prosperity and power, made us 
the envy, and the hope, of the world. 

Remember, we are not Americans simply 
because we live in America and call it our 
country. Nor are we Americans simply be- 
cause we were born of American parents or 
of naturalized American citizens, or merely 
accepted the oath of citizenship as you are 
doing today. No. We are Americans because 
we have something in common with the 
Americans of the past who put the seal of 
their spirit and the imprint of their hands 
on this blessed land. 

But the innermost meaning vf American 
democracy is something that goes deeper 
than refuge from tyranny. It is an affirma- 
tion of human dignity, as against the con- 
tempt for man, which is felt and expressed 
by those who espouse the political philoso- 
phy of communism. It affirms the divine 
worth of the individual human being. I 
believe that America rests on a religious 
conviction concerning the worth of man. 
Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are not blessings men can give; or that a 
ruler can take away. These are gifts with 
which we have been endowed by our Creator. 
They are, therefore, inalienable rights. It is 
a religious conviction which undergirds our 
democracy and is its strongest safeguard. 

Do you like quiz shows? Here is the 
$64,000 question for today. On what statue 
wil you find these stirring words engraved? 


“Give me your tired, your poor 
Your huddled masses longing to “breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, 
to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


If your answer is the Statue of Liberty, 
you're absolutely right. And these words, 
written by Emma -Lazarus, a Jewess, have 
special meaning today as we salute you new 
citizens. For more than 300 years, people 
from all over the world have brought to 
these shores the energy, the vision, the many 
different skills that have made our coun- 
try the greatest nation on earth. You new 
citizens are the inheritors of this proud tra- 
dition. Of all races and all religions, you 
are now equal partners in this mighty Union. 

I am confident that you will fulfill the 
faith that your country js placing in you. 
I have faith that you will help your fellow 
Americans to transmit, unimpaired, the great 
values of which we of this generation are 
but trustees. I warmly extend to you my 
hand and my heart in welcoming you to the 
brotherhood of America. 





Our Lives, Our Fortunes, and Our Sacred 
Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
by William Loeb, publisher of the Man- 
chester Union Leader, Manchester, N. H., 
entitled “Our Lives, Our Fortunes, and 
Our Sacred Honor.” 
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I consider this an excellent editorial, 
as is the article to which it refers and 
which appeared in the American Legion 
magazine. It is a very timely commen- 
tary and I highly recommend it to my 
colleagues as well as to the American 
people as a whole. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

Our Lives, Our FORTUNES, AND OuR SACRED 
HONOR 


As is customary, tomorrow, the Fourth of 
July, the entire front page of this newspaper 
will be devoted to the greatest document in 
the history of this Nation, the Declaration 
of Independence. 

This editorial today is written to -bring 
to our memory something about the signers. 
For many of the facts we are indebted to a 
splendid article, They Signed for Us, by 
Merle Sinclair in the July issue of the Ameri- 
can Legion magazine, of which Manchester’s 
own Jimmy O’Neil is publisher. 

At the end of the Declaration is the great 
phrase: “And for the support of this Decla- 
ration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” History proves that these 
were no empty phrases. 

Let us take the case of Francis Lewis, whose 
fight for freedom cost his wife her life. Be- 
cause he signed the Declaration, his Long 
Island home was ransacked by the British, 
his books and papers destroyed, and his fam- 
ily forced to flee. His wife was captured and 
held in a filthy barracks for months. She 
refused a release that would have been given 
her if her husband agreed to desert the Revo- 
lution. Finally she was liberated but died 2 
years later as a direct result of her mis- 
treatment. 

Then there is the case of Thomas Nel- 
son, Jr. He was the wealthy Governor of 
Virginia when he signed the Declaration. He 
mortgaged all his property and raised $2 mil- 
lion, virtually overnight, with which to help 
the fighting in his colony. The day after 
he signed the Declaration his home in York- 
town was occupied by Cornwallis’ personal 
staff. When rebels tooks the offensive, Nel- 
son visited their firing lines. He watched 
the patriots’ artillery raze all the houses of 
the neighborhood except his own. 

He asked: “Why do you spare mine?” “Out 
of respect to you, Governor,” he was told. 

“Give me the cannon,” Nelson ordered. 
Whereupon he fired and destroyed his own 
house. Thomas Nelson, Jr., gave his entire 
fortune to his country. He was never paid 
a penny of it back. Dying penniless, he was 
buried in a nameless grave. 

Then let us take Rev. John Witherspoon, 
of New Jersey, who had been president of 
Princeton College for 10 years. Needless to 
say, this was in the days before Princeton 
believed in inviting Alger Hisses to the 
campus. When a southern delegate to Con- 
gress opposed ratification because “we are not 
ripe for revolution,” Rev. Mr. Witherspoon 
rose to his great height and shouted, “Not 
ripe, sir? We are not only ripe but rotting 
for want of it.” 

Oldest signer of the Declaration was 
Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode Island, who was 
suffering from palsy so badly that he could 
hardly hold his hand still when he signed. 
Said Hopkins: “My hand trembles, but my 
heart does not.” 

Hopkins was 10 times Governor of Rhode 
Island, chief justice of its supreme court, 
and first chancellor of Brown University. 
He must be rolling in his grave when you 
consider the attitude of Barnaby Keeney, 
present president of Brown University. Kee- 
ney, it will be recalled, called J. Edgar Hoover 
an anti-intellectual. 
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Then there was Caesar Rodney, of Dela- 
ware, suffering from a cancer which had 
already affected half his face. He was on 
his deathbed, 80 miles from Philadelphia, 
when he was told that his vote was necessary 
for ratification. Rodney rose from his bed, 
in fever and pain, and rode the 80 miles in 
a thunderstorm, arriving in the Halls of Con- 
gress in Philadelphia as the voting on the 
ratification of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was going on and just as the name 
“Delaware” was called. “I vote ‘yes,’” said 
Rodney as he sank, exhausted, to his seat. 

Carter Braxton, of Virginia, was the richest 
of all the signers. He died in debt, a broken- 
hearted man. His fortune had been in ships. 
All were captured by the British. 

John Hart, of New Jersey, another signer, 
was afarmer. His wife lay dying when Hes- 
sians reached his farm, a few months after 
he signed the Declaration. He was driven 
from her side. His property was ruined and 
his 13 children fled, and he never saw his 
wife alive again. He was almost 70, but he 
joined Washington's army as a private. 

Finally, we come to Lewis Morris, of New 
York. As he was about to sign he received 
word that the enemy was at the gates of his 
Long Island home, but that his property 
would be spared if he would withhold his 
vote for liberty. Said Morris: “There are 
plenty of homes, but only one country.” 

What do the signers think about today as 
they view conditions in the present-day 
United States? What will they think tomor- 
row if pitifully few American flags are dis- 
played in the State of New Hampshire? Fur- 
thermore, what would they think of the 
craven and cowardly foreign policy of the 
United States today? 





Federal Assistance to States for School 


Construction 
SPEECH . 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7535) to au- 
thorize Federal assistance to the States and 
local communities in financing an expanded 
program of school construction so as to 
eliminate the national shortage of class- 
rooms. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, difficult 
problems compel difficult decisions. Un- 
der this bill the State of Pennsylvania 
will be required to contribute about 
$3044 million and will receive back about 
$25 million. We are interested in what 
happens to the $5% million for which 
we get no return other than the satis- 
faction of seeing that it is justly and 
fairly administered and distributed. If 
this money were to be distributed by 
States which had levied taxes for it, 
those States might well say that we 
should leave the entire matter to them. 
But if the money is to be raised by other 
States and distributed by the Federal 
Government then I think we should be 
bound by the Federal law and by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. - 
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It was shocking to me to hear the dis- 
tinguished Vice Chairman of the Demo- 
crat National Committee argue against 
the Powell amendment. The opposition 
to the Powell amendment of ex-Presi- 
dent Truman and the Democrat Na- 
tional Committee exhibits continuing 
determination to kill civil rights meas- 
ures. This is not the first time Harry 
Truman has tried to pull the rug out 
from under civil rights legislation. 

(Mr. SCOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 





Federal Assistance to States for School 
Construction 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7535) to author- 
ize Federal assistance to the States and local 
communities in financing an expanded pro- 
gram of school construction so as to eliminate 
the national shortage of classrooms. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
posal of the gentleman from New York 
is a basic one. If adopted it can well 
mean the death of this legislation; if not 
ee House most certainly in the other 

y. 

My position is well known, Mr. Chair- 
man. Some years ago I assisted the 
gentleman from New York in getting a 
fair employment practices bill out of 
our Committee on Education and Labor 
by a 13-to-12 vote. I assisted him in 
the fight on the floor even though it was 
a losing fight. I am still sympathetic 
toward minority groups. 

The Supreme Court has ruled on two 
occasions, once in 1954 and again in 
1955, that the group he seeks to aid is no 
longer a minority group in the field of 
educational affairs. I must oppose his 
amendment on the ground that it has no 
place in this legislation. 

He is not satisfied with equality; he 
wants the Congress to give special treat- 
ment to his race. He wants us to pick 
them up now that they are on a basis 
of equality, pick them up as a considered 
group over and above everybody else 
who is on a basis of equality, and pass 
legislation to punish somebody. 


It is not the purpose of the Congress- 


of the United States, it is not the func- 
tion of the Congress, to pass punitive leg- 
islation; it is the function of the Con- 
gress to pass legislation that is for the 
general welfare and that bears equally 
on everyone. 

It is the function of the courts to ad- 


minister punishment and the courts are * 


open to him just like they are open to all 
the rest of our citizens. 
Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Will 
the gentleman explain to the committee 
whether or not the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor considered this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BAILEY. We did. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 
was the result? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the vote was 
17 to 10, as I recall it. If I am wrong, 
I am sure the clerk of the committee 
can correct me. I think that was the 
vote in the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit 
at this time for inclusion in the REcorp 
a wire I just received from the Na- 
tional Education Association in session 


at Portland, Oreg., as follows: 
JULY 2, 1956. 


What 


Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The 2,200 delegates representing over 550,- 
000 classroom teachers in these United States 
meeting today at their annual business meet- 
ing in Portland, Oreg., urgently request the 
defeat of the Powell amendment and the 
passage of H. R. 7535 to meet the urgent 
need of classrooms for our Nation’s children. 

ELIZABETH YANK, 
President, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, National Education As- 
sociation. 


Here is another telegram from West 
Virginia, as follows: 

The executive board of the West Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs representing 
20,000 West Virginia women in session in 
Charleston ask for your support of the 
school building construction bill without the 
Powell amendment. 

Mrs. PHarREs E. REEDER, 
President, 
Dunsar, W. VA. 


Here is a telegram from the secretary 
of the National Education Association in 
session at Portland, Oreg.: 

Respectfully urge you be on House floor 
to oppose and vote against Powell amend- 
ment. 

WILLIAM G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary, National Edu- 
cation Association. 
JOHN LESTER BUFORD, 
President, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 


Mr. Chairman, I also have the follow- 
ing letter from James G, Patton, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union, as 
follows: 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1956. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: National Farmers 
Union urges you to support the school-con- 
struction bill, H. R. 7535. More than ample 
justification for enactment into law has been 
given the Labor and Education Committee in 
lengthy hearings. 

Rural farm States in particular are in need 
of assistance. Since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution, wealth has flowed from 
farm to metropolitan-industrial areas. Mi- 
gration of rural youth, settlement of estates 
with off-farm residents, and payment of in- 
terest and rent to off-farm interests all con- 
tribute to the loss of wealth in rural areas. 
Wealth from farms will continue to move in 
this manner with an increasing amount flow- 
ing across State lines. The only means we 
as a Nation have to protect the right of our 
children to equal educational opportunity is 
to provide through the Congress the taxing 
of wealth where it is and the use of funds so 
derived to help children where they live. 
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The many long-standing programs of fed- 
erally aided education have operated under 
universal local control. National Farmers 
Union strongly supports local control of 
educational programs at every level. We do 
not believe approval of federally aided school 
construction will violate this principle of 
long standing. 

National Farmers Union strongly believes 
the bill will give greatly needed aid to chil-" 
dren both in urban and rural areas. We 
hope that you will support H. R. 7535, op- 
posing any crippling amendment when it 
reaches the House floor for debate and vote. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES G. PATTON, 
President. 


Then I wish to submit also the follow- 
ing news item from the National Educa- 
tion Association, which includes a speech 
by Eric Johnston made at the Annual 
Convention of the National Education 
Association in Portland, Oreg. This 
news item is as follows: 


ERIC JOHNSTON, FORMER CHAMBER OF ComM- 
MERCE PRESIDENT, ENDORSES FEDERAL AID 
FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 2. Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Association 
of America and former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, de- 
clared here tonight that there is no crisis 
in education that money won’t cure and that 
some of the money—*“perhaps most of it— 
must come from the Federal Government.” 
Mr. Johnston’s endorsement of the use of 
Federal funds for education and more spe- 
cifically of passage of the school construction 
bill now being debated in Congress comprised 
a major part of the speech delivered at the 
National Education Association annual con- 
vention being held here this week. . 

“At the outset,” he said, “I would like 
to offer one personal conviction. I am 
for Federal financial responsibility in Amer- 
ican education. I say this unequivocally. 
I know and you Know that we cannot buy 
one new classroom or hire one new teacher 
with a tax cut. Personally, as a business- 
man, I would favor postponing any cutting 
of corporate or income taxes until we deliver 
adequate funds for restoring our national 
educational system. * * * I firmly believe 
that Federal support for education can be 
supplied without disturbing the autonomy 
of our Nation’s schools in our local com- 
munities.” 

Mr. Johnston pointed to . congressional 
approval of an expenditure for highway con- 
struction that could amount to some 83 
billion annually for the next decade. “I 
favor this expenditure. We need the roads,” 
he continued, “but if we can afford $3 bil- 
lion of Federal funds each year to improve 
our roads, why can’t we afford $3 billion 
to improve our schools?” 

“I know full well,” he stated, “that an 
additional $3 billion for our schools must 
come from taxes, not tax cuts. Now scme 
people say we must cut taxes to stimulate 
business. As a businessman, I am sure we 
can also stimulate business through a Fed- 
eral school construction program.” 

“It’s not hard to offer new ideas,” he con- 
cluded, “It’s always harder to work them 
out. One reason for this is that our society 
is always in motion—and today it is moving 
at breakneck speed, with the accelerator 
down to the floorboard. The status-quc peo- 
ple will undoubtedly argue that large-scale 
Federal support for education is at least 
upsetting, possibly radical, probably danger- 
ous. But status-quoism is an old-fashioned 
and fairly common disease. We've cured it 
before. We can cure it again. And we shall 
also cure the diseases now besetting edu- 
cation.” 
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AN ApprEss BY ERIC JOHNSTON BEFORE THE 

. ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NaTIONAL Ep- 

UCATION ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, OREG., 
JuLY 2, 1956, MULTNOMAH STapIUM 


The theme of your convention this week is 
“Be Proud To Teach.” It’s a fine theme. 
But pride is not enough. I have not come 
before you this evening to talk as a profes- 
sional in the field of education. I don't 
pretend to be one. I have come to talk to 
you as a businessman and taxpayer who is 
interested in the welfare, growth and pres- 
tige of our country. 

You have talked and I presume will con- 
tinue to talk during your entire session on 
the crisis in education. I want to say to 
you as a businessman that there is no crisis 
in education—that money won’t cure. 

And that is why I say that pride is not 
enough? To be proud of your profession, 
your profession must have a proper status jn 
our society. This will cost money. 

At the outset, I would like to offer one 
personal conviction. I am for Federal finan- 
cial responsibility in American education. 
I say this unequivocally. 

I know and you Know that we cannot buy 
one new classroom or hire one new teacher 
with a tax cut. Personally, as a business- 
man, I would favor postponing any cutting 
of corporate or income taxes until we deliver 
adequate funds for restoring our national 
educational system. ; 

At the same time, I would like to add that 
I am against the Federal Government telling 
our schools what they should teach, or how 
they should teach it. I firmly believe that 
Federal support for education can be sup- 
plied without disturbing the autonomy of 
our Nation’s schools in our local communi- 
ties. 

* * © We've heard the nature of our edu- 
cational crisis recited many times in many 
ways—inadequate schools for our growing 
population, inadequate salaries and status 
for teachers, inadequate recruits for the 
teaching profession, inadequate recognition 
of gifted students, inadequate opportunities 
for students to proceed to the limit of their 
talents, inadequate opportunities for stu- 
dents to become acquainted with our com- 
plex world—both at home and abroad. - 

Some of these problems have been with us 
for years, but never have they been more 
acute. Let me anchor this fact with a sta- 
tistic. In the 20 years between 1930 and 
1950 our school enrollments remained about 
the same. Today our school enrollments are 
increasing by 1% million students every 
year. If we weren’t prepared for our new 
students in the 1940’s, how well prepared do 
we think we are in 1956? 

With that disturbing question, I hope to 
put aside the problems and consider some 
of the solutions. I don’t think it will be 
hard to find workable solutions—if we are 
willing to pay for them. As we all know, 
free education is free only to school children. 
Someone has to pay for it. 

At this moment in our history, we’re get- 
ting our nickel’s worth of education—per- 
haps even a dime’s worth for a nickel. But 
if we want a dollar's worth, we're going to 
have to spend a dollar. There is no bargain 
counter price for education in this or any 
country. 

This year our States and communities are 
spending almost $1014 billion annually for 


our public elementary and high schools— . 


which amounts to about 3 percent of our 
gross national income. How do we spend it? 
According to our public ledgers, we are now 
paying about $2%4 billion annually for new 
school buildings, about $5 billion for teach- 
ers’ salaries, and about $3 billion for all addi- 
tional school costs—books, pencils and pa- 
per; heat, light and water; and the salaries of 
clerks, cooks and janitors. 

This amount is simply not enough— 
neither for our school sytem today nor for 
the expanded school system we will require 
tomorrow. How much more do we need and 
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where will it come from? As a rough fig- 
ure—a kind of target figure to shoot at— 
we might consider an additional sum of $3 
billion a year for education. I don’t in- 
tend to stand here tonight and tell the Con- 
gress of the United States what it should ap- 
propriate—as to the final precise amount, 
even educators will disagree. 

Where the increased funds must come 
from, however, is a rather simpler question. 
Some of it, perhaps most of it, must come 
from the Federal Government. In the gas- 
light era of our recent past, the States and 
communities collected 75 percent of all tax 
revenue and the Federal Government col- 
lected 25 percent. Today the States and 
communities collect only 25 percent while 
the Federal Government collects 75 percent. 
If our schools need more tax money today, 
and they do, they have to go where the tax 
money is. 

Our Congress this year has considered an 
expenditure for highway construction that 
could amount to some $3 billion annually 
for the next decade. I favor this expendi- 
ture. We need the roads. But if we can 
afford $3 billion of Federal funds each year 
to improve our roads, why can’t we afford 
$3 billion to improve our schools? 

I know full well that an additional $3 
billion for our schools must come from taxes, 
not tax cuts. Now some people say we must 
cut taxes to stimulate business. As a busi- 
nessman, I am sure we can also stimulate 
business through a Federal school-construc- 
tion program. I am opposed to cutting taxes 
generally until we put our schools in order. 

How do we arrive at our target figure of 
an additional $3 billion a year for education? 
First of all, we must have more classrooms 
because we have more children to put into 
them than ever before and because we have 
neglected to build enough classrooms for 
the past 20 years. Today more than a million 
children can’t be properly educated—unless 
you have no objection to such emergency 
schoolhouses as war-weary barracks and 
empty garages. 

I am no expert in this field, so I called on 
the experts. The Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, which has more dedication to its work 
than funds to carry it out; tells me we must 
build at least 95,000 classrooms a year for 
the next 5 years to meet our present needs 
and increasing enrollments. Their experts 
say we are now building only 67,000 class- 
rooms a year and that unless we expand our 
construction program, we will have to stretch 
the very walls of our schoolhouses to crowd 
in the avalanche of new students. 

I asked how much more we needed, at a 
minimum, for school construction. With 
their hearts as well as with their slide rules, 
they set the figure at $114 billion annually. 

It’s not hard to offer new ideas. It’s always 
harder to work them out. One reason for 
this is that our society is always in motion, 
and today it is moving at breakneck speed, 
with the accelerator down to the floorboard. 
The status quo people will undoubtedly 
argue that large-scale Federal support for 
education is at least upsetting, possibly radi- 
cal, probably dangerous. But status quoism 
is an old-fashioned and fairly common dis- 
ease. We've cured it before. We can cure it 
again. And we shall also cure the diseases 
now besetting education. 

No nation on earth is more devoted than 
we are to a system of universal free educa- 
tion. After all, we invented the idea. But 
in recent years, we’ve neglected our respon- 
sibility and now we must give more than 
lipservice, we must dig into our own pockets. 
That may hurt a bit, but the rewards will be 
enormous, for ourselves and the generations 
to come. 

With the funds we need we can restore our 
educational system to the status it deserves; 
we can relieve the shortage of skilled people 
in this country; we can provide an adequate 
school plant for the children we're raising, 
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an adequate staff to instruct them, and a 
status for the teaching profession to rank 
among the highest in America. When that 
day comes, one truly may be proud to teach. 





Bridges Warns on Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Bill Cunningham, an outstanding col- 
umnist for the Boston Herald and radio 
and TV commentator, entitled “Bridges 
Warns on Foreign Aid.” This article ap- 
peared in the Boston Sunday Herald of 


July 1, 1956. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 


as follows: 
Bripces WARNS ON FOREIGN AID 


(By Bill Cunningham) 


“Let us bear in mind that every American 
compromise, however it may be explained, 
is multiplied in other countries into sur- 
renders. Our job, to ensure our own 5sé- 
curity, and to secure the survival of freedom 
on this earth, is to galvanize the stragglers, 
the fearful, the intimidated, by examples of 
moral valor and spiritual dedication. Such 
is the rule of leadership which, though we 
never sought it, we can reject only at our 
peril.” 

So said New Hampshire’s Senator BrincEs, 
as he approached the conclusion of a hard- 
hitting speech on United States foreign 
policy on the floor of the Senate last Wednes- 
day afternoon. His absolute conclusion 
went as follows: 

“That, my friends, is what I meant when 
I said that attitudes and basic principles are 
no less decisive than actions and policies, 
An attitude of compromise on essentials, 
phony friendships with gangsters at any 
price, leads to one set of decisions. 

“It is precisely these underlying considera- 
tions which must be examined in the de- 
bate on foreign policy which will develop in 
the forthcoming election campaign. We can 
excuse and make up for failures of particular 
policies. Those reflect the mistakes of 
fallible men in a complex situation. 

“We dare not excuse a failure of nerve and 
@ failure of principle, for those witness a 
weakening and threaten a collapse of our 
whole moral structure. If the present drift 
to cynical grayness, where once we knew the 
difference between black and white, is not 
arrested and reversed, we shall lose our 
ability to defend ourselves. Indeed, we shall 
have little left that is worth defending.” 

This address, entitled “The Moral Crisis in 
American Foreign Policy,” was part of the 
great debate on foreign aid, although beyond 
questioning the value of further contribu- 
tions to Tito and Nehru, it had little to say 
about foreign aid as such. Rather it was 
intended to serve as a reminder and a warn- 
ing of how far we’ve wandered from the real 
point of it all, how fuzzy much of our offi- 
cial thinking has become, and how foolish it 
is to be taken in by the new Russian pose. 


SOMETHING OF A REBUKE 


Whether it was meant to or not, it came 
as something of a rebuke to an emotional 
address previously delivered by the veteran 
Senator Gerorce, of Georgia, in which he 
appealed to the Senate to raise “the best 
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hopes of mankind” by restoring the $700 mil- 
lion to President Eisenhower's foreign-aid 
program. Senator Georce, as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is 
leading the fight for adoption of the $4.5 
billion foreign-aid program for the fiscal year 
that starts today. 

“Is there anyone in this body, or in Amer- 
ica, who believes we can abandon our world 
responsibilities without the gravest conse- 
quences to humanity?” the veteran south- 
erner asked the Senate in a speech that 
brought him close to tears at its close, “The 
danger of war cannot be avoided if we begin 
in this bill to liquidate the military strength 
of the free world.” 

Many Senators moved forward to wring 
Senator GreorGe’s hand when he had finished 
and the scene was very emotional. Many 
reporters and commentators gave this the 
old Billy Sunday, hit-the-sawdust-trail twist 
and preferred to see it as Grorce’s having 
converted many former opponents of the 
full Presidential measure. 

Others, less inspired, saw it more in the 
line of a sentimental farewell to an old 
friend and a great figure. This was quite 
possibly the last major speech the 78-year- 
old, Democratic leader will ever make from 
the floor of the Senate of which he has been 
a Member for 34 years. 

He was up for reelection in November, and 
at first declared himself as a candidate. 

Later, after surveying the situation as it 
seems to stand in his home State, he de- 
cided he didn’t have a chance against Geor- 
gia’s former Governor and present champion 
of State’s rights and segregation, Herman 
Talmadge and so he withdrew with the pros- 
pect of remaining in the field of foreign 
affairs as the President’s Ambassador to 
NATO. Thus, as an internationalist, he be- 
comes @ casualty along with such figures 
as Senators Vandenburg and Ferguson, and 
apparently Wisconsin’s Senator WILEY, whose 
grassroots electorates didn’t agree with their 
assumption of authority as global experts and 
policy pushers. 


NO REFERENCE TO GEORGE 


The Bridges address made no reference to 
Senator GEorGe, nor even to the Presidential 
policy. In fact, it didn’t even knock foreign 
aid. Instead, it said: 

“I have long favored the basis of our 
foreign-aid program. I was for foreign aid 
nearly two decades ago, at a time when that 
position was not entirely popular, because I 
believed it was essential to the security of 
the United States and the protection of the 
free world. I am still for a truly mutual- 
assistance program, with particular emphasis 
on aiding those countries who honestly in- 
tend to help themselves and the rest of the 
free world.” 

But in explaining further he said, “In my 
view foreign aid should be employed to build 
and nurture these allies and alliances neces- 
sary to protect us and to assure our safety.” 
He had already said, “the purpose of our 
foreign policy is to promote and protect the 
true interests of our people,” and said this 
is the basic and original fact that’s being 
lost in such “incredible confusions.” 

But, to go on with the above, after say- 
ing, “in my view foreign aid, military, eco- 
nomic and technical, is an instrument of 
foreign policy,” Senator Brinces continued, 
“We must match with bonds of friendship 
the enmities our opponents try to create. 

“We want to help other nations, to 
strengthen them spiritually and _  eco- 
nomically, so that if they are assaulted, or 
if we are assaulted, we will all be much 
stronger to resist and to fight. I don’t care 
about buying gratitude, but we ought to buy 
something. 

“Surely we aren’t spending $5 billion a year 
on a huge giveaway charity program. We 
have no right to tax our people just to give 
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largesse all over the world. If nations tell 
us they want our economic help but that 
what side they are on is none of our busi- 
ness, or that they see good in both sides, and 
some bad in both sides, then how does help- 
ing them aid our foreign policy? What kind 
of global do-gooding is that? 

“How can we respect ourselves for giving 
our money and substance all over the world 
and asking nothing in return? What has 
this to do with an effective policy which, in 
this day and age ought to be pretty hard, 
and realistic? Our survival, as a people and 
@ Nation may depend upon who our allies are 
and how firmly they stand with us. 

“And, if we don’t have any allies, we ought 
to know that too, and act accordingly. This 
confusion—this softheadedness—must end. 
We must realistically reappraise the whole 
business or in the end we will waste our sub- 
stance and perish. * * *” 

TITO HONEYMOON 


Of Tito he said, “What have we got for 
the billion dollars we gave him? We fed 
him, bolstered him when Stalin tried to 
crush him, we supplied and equipped his 
army. And what have we got for our pains? 
We get a Tito honeymoon, staged in Mos- 
cow. We get a statement from Marshal 
Zhukov to Tito that, in war, the Kremlin and 
Tito, will fight shoulder to shoulder. We 
get an official statement that Tito and the 
Kremlin will make stubborn efforts to see 
that Red China is admitted to the U.N. 

“We get an official statement that East and 
West Germany must be reunited, not by 
plebiscite, nor popular vote but by a negoti- 
ated deal. We get an official statement that 
Formosa must be handed over to Red China. 
Americans paid $1 billion for this, and if any 
one can show me why we should provide more 
money for Tito, I should like to be shown. 

“It was a disdain for moral values which 
maneuvered us into the folly of building up 
the dictator, Tito of Yugoslavia. And it is 
the same retreat from moral standards which 
today creates the confusion over so-called 
neutralists. * * *” 

Then he went on to say that neutrality 
makes sense where physical war is concerned 
and some country wants to stay out of it, but 
cold war, where the contest is a conflict of 
“human, moral, and spiritual” issues—‘the 
determination of a crusading totalitarianism 
to extend its pattern of life to the rest of 
the human race” is definitely something else, 
and who, here can be neutral? 

“Every time a spokesman for the free world 
speaks of neutrality in the old sense in rela- 
tion to our present dilemma, he cheapens the 
issue and betrays the high purpose of the 
free world. He helps make it seem—as the 
Kremlin wants it to seem—simply an old style 
duel for power. On that false assumption 
the contest loses its true significance, and 
other countries are fortified in their delusion 
that the whole thing concerns only the 
main antagonists: the United States and 
Russia. 

“It is at this point that I lose patience 
with those nations which are not only neu- 
tralist in their military position, but insist 
upon neutralism in their moral position. I 
know of no worse offender in this regard than 
Nehru, who proclaims himself the moralist 
of Asia. 

“I know of no instance where Nehru has 
openly and sincerely taken the side of free- 
dom and democracy. I Know only weasel 
words and idle pretensions. Nehru has yet 
to denounce slave labor, torture, trial without 
jury, political violence, and all the absolute 
dictatorship that goes with Soviet Russia. 

MAY YET COME AROUND 

“It is just possible that Nehru may yet 
come around and denounce Stalin. Everyone 
else is doing it. It’s thoroughly fashionable 
and quite safe. Dead men can’t retaliate. 
But, on a more specific* level, I cannot feel 
justified in voting large sums of foreign aid 
to India, * * * 
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Earlier in the address, Senator Brinces had 
said “It is with the moral and spiritual side of 
our problem that I am greatly concerned. 

“I don’t say Americans are morally weak. 
I do say we are morally confused. Nowhere 
is this moral confusion worse than among 
our so-called liberal intellectuals. This con- 
fusion tends to paralyze the mind and the 
will. The more extended the paralysis, the 
easier the Communist victory. 

“There are moral questions on which we 
cannot be neutral. The recognition ° of 
physical torture as a deliberate instrument of 
government, the employment of secret po- 
lice, the use of summary trials and execu- 
tions behind closed doors, the dragooning of 
forced labor—these and other practices of 
tyrannical despotisms have been abhorrent 
to our people. Yet these practiecs are com- 
monplace in Communist states. 

“Right now, we are being told that some 
mysterious and inexorable law of history and 
economics is remaking the conduct of the 
Russians. Things are going to be different. 
How different? In what way? The ‘pur- 
ported’ speech of Khrushchev before the 20th 
Communist Party Congress * * * (said) * * * 
of the gruesome methods of the Stalin re- 
gime, ‘When the cases of some of those so- 
called “spies” and saboteurs were examined, 
it was found that all their cases were fabri- 
cated. Confessions of guilt of many arrested 
and charged with enemy activity were gained 
with the help of cruel and inhuman tor- 
tures. © © © 

“He continued with instance after in- 
stance of these horrors. He spoke repeatedly 
of trials in secret, of what he calls ‘illegality,’ 
etc. What does he mean by the word ‘secret’ 
and ‘illegality’? This man engaged in de- 
nouncing Stalin for these crimes, is the 
prominent member of an oligarchy which, 
since it came to power, has been doing the 
very things of which Stalin is now accused. 

“Beria, the Chief of Secret Police, was not 
the only man the present regime has sent 
to death. We don’t know how many, but we 
do know that a few weeks ago, the news 
was permitted to leak out that four lieuten- 
ants of Beria had been tried in secret and 
shot. Is this what you call legal? Is this 
what you call ‘an open trial’? I say we 
have no evidence whatever that the leopard 
has changed his spots. 

“Only a short time ago, Khrushchev and 
Bulganin paid a visit to Britain. While 
there, they were entertained at dinner by 
Labor Members of Parliament. When the 
dinner was over the time came for questions, 
One of those present adressed Khrushchev 
and said there was concern in Britain over 
the fact of a number of Social Democrats who 
had been imprisoned and had disappeared in 
Eastern Europe. 

“Would Mr. Khrushchev be so good as ta 
receive a list of the names and, at his con- 
venience, furnish information about these 
Social Democrats? the man asked. Accord- 
ing to the description of the dinner, Khrush- 
chev turned livid with rage. He brushed 
aside the list of names and said, ‘Why should 
I take such a list when I have no idea what- 
ever of paying any attention to it?’ * * * 

“Are we going to give away here a little, 
there a little, to people of this stripe? 
There was once a British Prime Minister who 
went to Munich to get what he called ‘peace 
in our time.’ You know what happened. 
Are we to ignore and pass over and ration- 
alize these things? I say we cannot if we 
have any moral principle left. We cannot if 
we act on moral principle at all. * * *” 

How much good this will do remains to be 
seen, but it’s a straight and needed re- 
affirmation of basic principles and common 
sense. At this point, however, its’ practically 
a voice crying in the wilderness. The Rus- 
sion “New Look” is making a great hit in 
many places—the recent triumph in Egypt, 
for example. 

“Neutralism” is the new international 
style, and even President Eisenhower flum- 
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bumbled into an endorsement of it recently, 
and did an awkward job of retracting. It’s 
said that even our White House staff is soft- 
tening toward the admission of Red China, 
if it can only be stalled until after the elec- 
tions. Foreign aid, at the rate of $5 billions 
a year for friends and foes alike and with 
no strings, nor any idea of “buying some- 
thing” is being driven hard, and will prob- 
ably pass. 

The Bridges voice may be crying in the 
‘Wilderness, as it has cried there before, once 
or twice in this column, as he’s quoted in 
that speech, but it’s strange how truly and 
prophetically these lonely voices speak occa- 
sionally. One of these Sundays I’m going 
to show you by quoting from some of the 
most bitterly attacked speeches of Senator 
Taft. Reread now, in the light of what’s 
happened, he seems often to have been the 
only man in Washington whose vision was 
clear and whose conclusions were right. 
This address of Senator Brip.ss places him 
in the same category currently. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 


SPeecu oF Hon. SIDNEY R. YATES BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
JUNE 29, 1956 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 

grateful for your invitation to speak to 
you tonight and to participate in this con- 
vention. Your kind invitation gives me the 
opportunity to pay tribute to your fine or- 
ganization for its devoted fight for freedom 
for all Americans. 

“Freedom is more than a word * * ® 
freedom is a creative spirit that summons 
the energies of all men to the task of build- 
ing the kind of community, the kind of na- 
tion, the kind of world in which they want 
to live. It is a dream of a world in which 
all men, women, and children are encour- 
aged to grow to their fullest—physically, 
mentally, spiritually—so that they may fulfill 
the great promise of their inner potential.” 

It is for this freedom—so aptly stated by 
President Edward J. Sparling, of Roosevelt 
University of Chicago—that the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People has been making a great fight, and 
for which it deserves the thanks of all Amer- 
icans. I have been in the Congress for 8 
years. In that time I have come to know 
and to appreciate the dedicated work being 
done by the NAACP. In the courts, working 
with Congressmen and with officials in the 
executive branch, the NAACP has indeed 
served as one of the most active guardians 
-. of the conscience of the community. As 
one of society's good bousekeepers, it lifts 
the rug under which the Nation has swept 
and tried to forget the difficult problems of 
human relationships, in order that they may 
be exposed to the light of decency and 
cleaned up. 
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This is an important meeting for both 
political parties. It is to be expected that 
I would meet with Mr. Scorr at this meeting 
because he is one of the few members of his 
party who remembers that it is the party of 
Lincoln. Knowing this, whenever there is 
a meeting on civil rights, the Republican 
National Committee appoints Mr. ScoTT as 
the party spokesman in order to try to convey 
the impression that the other members of 
the Republican Party are like him. Every 
time there is a meeting of the NAACP you 
will find HucH Scorr present as a party 
spokesman. The Republicans don’t have 
anybody else they can substitute in his place. 

And Mr. Scort is about as good a spokes- 
man as the Republicans have. Unfortunate- 
ly for him, he has no product to sell, be- 
cause the Republican Party’s record on civil 
rights is a blank—a real dud. Regardless of 
this fact, however, the Republican Party 
still tries for the votes of those who want civil 
rights progress. 

The NAACP recognized the potency of the 
ballot as a sword and shield to obtain jus- 
tice almost a half century ago. In the first 
issue of the Crisis in November 1910, Dr. W. 
E. B. DuBois sounded the clarion call to 
Negroes everywhere to qualify and vote 
so that they might have a part in shaping 
their country’s destiny and their own. “Let 
every colored man who can, vote,” urged 
Dr. DuBois, “whether he vote the Republi- 
ean or Democratic ticket, let him vote it, 
not because his father did or because he is 
afraid, but because, after intelligent con- 
sideration, he thinks the success of that 
ticket best for his people and his country.” 

Negroes are like all other Americans in 
seeking the blessings of this democracy. 
They want equal protection of the laws. 
They want no more, no less than is their 
just birthright under the Constitution. They 
want to enjoy the equal opportunity to work 
in any position for which their training and 
education qualify them. They want to see 
an end to discrimination by employers and 
by unenlightened labor unions. 

They want the right to engage in the elec- 
tion of candidates for all offices and to run 
for office themselves, without fear of be- 
coming the victims of a bigoted, lawless 
mob. They want the right, too, to be con- 
sidered for appointive office on all levels, 
including that of the President's Cabinet 
itself. 

They want the end of separate but equal 
facilities, with the tag of inferiority which 
such separation brings. They want the 
elimination of Jim Crow everywhere—in 
transportation, in hotel accommodations, in 
restaurants, in recreation and entertain- 
ment. They want the opportunity for their 
children to obtain the same good education 
that is offered to the other children of our 
country, and they want fulfillment of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the school case. 

In short, they want the eradication of sec- 
ond-class citizenship. In this respect, the 
ballot has been and will continue to be a 
most potent weapon. 

It was the ballot, bringing the Democratic 
Party into power in 1932, which contributed 
most toward projecting America’s minority 
peoples closer to their goal of equality than 
any other influence in our history. Led 
by Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman, the New Deal and Fair 
Deal brought hope and courage to the masses 
of American people to replace the despair 
which had been their lot under Republi- 
can administrations. The Democrats 
brought, too, the opportunity to earn a 
decent living after the Republicans had left 
deep poverty and depression in their wake. 

The New Deal and the Fair Deal brought a 
social revolution which changed the people’s 
attitude toward their Government. As ex- 
plained by Republican editor William Allen 
White, the victory of the Democrats indi- 
cated a firm desire on the part of the Ameri- 
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can people to use government as an agency 
of human welfare. 

Under this concept, the powers of govern- 
ment were used by Democratic administra- 
tions to assure the American people of the 
right to a usful and remunerative job; of the 
right to earn enough to provide adequate 
food, clothing, and recreation; of the right 
of every farmer to raise and sell his products 
at a return which would give him and his 
family a decent living; of the right of every 
businessman to trade in an atmosphere of 
freedom from unfair competition and domi- 
nation by monopolies; of the right to a de- 
cent home; of the right to adequate medical 
care and the opportunity to achieve and 
enjoy good health; of the right to a good edu- 
cation for their children; of the right to 
adequate protection from the economic fears 
of old age, sickness, accident, and unemploy- 
ment. 

Taking action to achieve these goals, the 
Democratic Party initiated legislation for a 
minimum wage law; for a full employment 
law; for a Federal aid to education bill; for 
raising health standards through adequate 
medical care; for good housing, including 
public housing; for unemployment compen- 
sation and for social security; for a farm 
bill that would permit farmers to live in 
decency. 

And all this time what were the Republi- 
cans doing? They were opposing every 
single one of the New Deal measures. The 
record shows that all the social reforms which 
are recognized today as being an essential 
part of our democratic way of life were en- 
acted into law in spite of—not because of— 
the Republican Party. 

Why did they oppose such reforms? They 
said they were socialistic. 

Socialistic? Not to all Republicans. The 
Democratic program wasn’t socialistic to Dr. 
Channing H. Tobias, for example, who at the 
time was an Independent Republican. He 
said that he proposed to support President 
Roosevelt in 1944 “because his philosophy of 
government and the generally progressive 
course he has followed for the past 12 years 
have vested the common man of every race, 
creed, and color with a dignity and inspired 
him with a hope that he has never known 
before.” 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, after looking carefully 
at the record, was convinced “without the 
slightest doubt that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has done more for the uplift and progress of 
the American Negro than any president since 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

And with respect to President Truman, Mr. 
Thurgood Marshall, whom I think you 
know, and is one of the most respected attor- 
neys in Washington, had this to say in a 
recent radio interview when he was asked 
about possible presidential candidates: ‘The 
candidate that gets nearest to Harry S. Tru- 
man will more than likely get the votes of the 
people who believe in civil rights. That's my 
belief.” 

It is to be expected that these outstanding 
leaders would so express themselves. Mr. 
Scorr stated that the New Deal improved the 
economic condition of Negroes in this coun- 
try. It certainly did. The rise of the aver= 
age American under the Roosevelt reforms 
was amazing. Knowing that there could be 
no true freedom unless there is freedom from 
want, the New Deal of the Democratic Party 
set about first the elimination of the ravag- 
ing effects of poverty, and bringing a dignity 
to the forgotten man that he never before 
enjoyed. Both the President and Mrs. Roos- 
evelt gave him a recognition and the feeling 
that he was & necessary part of the com- 
munity—that he belonged. 


And as for Harry Truman, he became the 
symbol of progress in the field of human 
rights. It was he who established the 
famous Commission to study the complex 
problems of assuring every citizen's consti- 
tutional rights. It was he who fathered the 
greatest all-around legislative program in the 
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field of civil and constitutional rights this 
country has ever known, 

Yes, and it was Harry Truman who stuck 
by that program right through the 1948 
Democratic Convention and right through 
the election, even though he knew it might 
split his own party and cost him the Presi- 
dency. 

Harry Truman is a man who knows what 
it is to stand up and fight for what he be- 
lieves in, no matter what the cost. More 
important, perhaps, is the fact that his civil- 
rights program was not just an election-year 
matter. Year after year, he kept urging his 
program on the Congress. 

Just compare President Truman’s actions 
with those of the, present administration. 
What a difference. Under President Truman 
the Federal Government stood squarely be- 
hind the constitutional rights of all indi- 
viduals. Shortly before he left office he 
stated his view of the responsibility of Fed- 
eral Government in this field. “I am not 
one of those,” he said, “who feel that we can 
leave these matters up to the States alone, 
or that we can rely solely. upon the efforts 
of men of good will. * * * The full force and 
power of the Federal Government must stand 
behind the protection of rights guaranteed 
by our Federal Constitution.” 

No wonder Thurgood Marshall is searching 
for a candidate that “gets nearest to Harry 
S. Truman.” 

I was in the 81st Congress when the civil- 
rights bills were filed to implement the civil- 
rights program, as recommended by President 
Truman’s Commission. They might have 
been passed if the northern Democrats had 
received the cooperation rather than the 
opposition of the northern Republicans. 
But because most of the members of the 
Republican Party chose to work with reac- 
tionary Dixiecrats from the South, the bills 
were defeated. 

For example, I remember very well the 
fight on an FEPC bill in 1950 because I was 
right in the middle of it. After months of 
maneuvering the bill finally came to the floor 
on Washington's Birthday, February 22. The 
southern Congressmen who opposed the bill 
fought it with the only filibuster that the 
House knows, quorum calls and rollcalls. 
Even though the bill had been made the 
legislative business of the day, after comple- 
tion of the reading of Washington’s Address, 
which is always done on his birthday, Con- 
gressman Cox of Georgia got up and moved 
that the House adjourn out of respect to the 
memory of George Washington. Time after 
time that day I watched Republican Mem- 
bers of the House walk off the floor so that 
a quorum call would be necessary. A quo- 
rum call takes 40 minutes. There were about 
10 of them. 

We got a vote on FEPC at 3 o’clock the 
next morning. Those of us who favored the 
strong bill, watched with dismay when a 
substitute bill which took away all the en- 
forcement powers of FEPC was offered. Was 
it offered by a southern Democrat? It was 
not. It was offered by the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and the Republicans ap- 
proved it. On that vote, a majority of the 
Democrats voted against the substitute bill. 
Sixty-eight percent of the Republicans voted 
for it. 

You have heard, too, that no civil-rights 
bill can get through the Senate because of 
the threat of a southern filibuster. 

In 1949 the Republicans in the Senate 
had an opportunity to strike a blow for 
civil-rights progress. They could have helped 
by supporting Vice President Barkley in his 
ruling to close a loophole in the antifili- 
buster rules. But nearly three-fifths of the 
Republicans voted against Mr. Barkley. As 
a result the Senate today is shackled by 
the infamous rule 22, which makes it vir- 
tually impossible to stop a filibuster. Was 
the author of that rule a southern Demo- 
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crat? He was not. The author was the 
late Senator Wherry, of Nebraska, who was 
then the Republican floor leader of the 
Senate. 

As a matter of fact, when southern Demo- 
crats have proposed anti-civil-rights meas- 
ures, northern Democrats rather than Re- 
publicans have been in the forefront to re- 
sist them. A few years ago, Congressman 
WInstTeaD, of Mississippi, offered an amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act which gave 
the right to every inductee to serve in a seg- 
regated outfit, if he chose. That amendment, 
which was approved by the House Armed 
Services Committee, was defeated on the 
floor of the House because of a magnificent 
speech delivered by Congressman WILLIAM 
L. Dawson, of Chicago. Congressman Daw- 
son, &@ Democrat, is the first Negro chairman 
of a major congressional committee in the 
history of the Nation. 

The record shows that the Republican 
Party has fought public housing; it has 
fought the minimum-wage law and subse- 
quent increases; it has fought social secu- 
rity and increased coverage and benefits; 
it has fought unemployment compensation; 
it has fought appropriations for health 
measures and hospitals; it has fought FEPC; 
it has fought Federal aid*to education. It 
has fought all progressive legislation. 

But now the Republicans say—forget the 
past. We have a new Republican Party. We 
are now the party of Eisenhower. Forget 
the fact that the Republican Party did little 
to help the average man when it was in 
power. Forget that the Republican Party 
fought all measures for the people. Forget 
that it is the party of big business. This 
is a new party, say the Republicans. 

Well, let me say this, former President 
Calvin Coolidge was once asked the ques- 
tion: “Mr. President, do the people where 
you come from say a hen lays or a hen lies?” 
Mr. Coolidge replied: “The people where I 
come from, sir, lift her up to see.” 

Let’s lift up the hen and take a look at 
the new Republican Party. What has the 
President done in the field of civil rights? 
In contrast to the fighting leadership given 
to the civil-rights program by Harry Tru- 
man, President Eisenhower has done little 
or nothing. During the first 3 years of his 
administration he presented no civil-rights 
program at all to the Congress. This was 
the first year in which he made any rec- 
ommendations. He came forward with a 
limited program of civil-rights legislation. 

Did President Eisenhower include FEPC 
in his program? He did not. The Presi- 
dent has stated that he is opposed to FEPC. 
A few years ago when Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell testified before a Senate commit- 
tee that he favored a strong FEPC with en- 
forcement provisions, the President declared 
that Secretary Mitchell was entitled to his 
opinion. As far as he, the President, was 
concerned, he did not agree with him. 

Nor did President Eisenhower recommend 
passage of the antilynching bill or the anti- 
poll tax bill, which have traditionally been 
recognized as necessary parts of the civil- 
rights program. Why did he refuse to spon- 
sor these bills? 

Last year, Democrats sponsored several 
measures to advance the progress toward our 
goal of equal opportunity. Congressman 
PowEL. introduced an omnibus civil-rights 
measure in January of 1955, providing for 
all the recommendations called for by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1956. 

A comparable measure was sponsored by 
Congressman CELLER last year. Congressman 
Ce.tier is chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee which has charge of civil-rights bills. 
It is customary to ask the opinion of the 
Department of Justice on such bills. Did 
the Republican Attorney General approve 
such bills? He did not. He didn’t even 
reply. He took notice of the bill only after 
a House Judiciary Subcommittee had ordered 
the bill reported. 
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Literally dozens of similar bills were spon- 
sored by Democrats last year. On all of them 
the Department of Justice was conspicuously 
silent. 

In February of last year, Congressman 
Davipson’s bill calling for a Civil Rights Di- 
vision in the Department of Justice under an 
Assistant Attorney General got the same 
treatment from Mr. Brownell. Congressman 
Dices’ effort was treated the same way. 

Why should the Attorney General take this 
position? Why shouldn’t Government help 
implement the Supreme Court decision 
rather than leaving that burden to the 
NAACP? 

I think this is the answer. This morn- 
ing’s Washington Post carried a column by 
Marquis Childs. The heading reads “Brown- 
ell Hedges on Security Issue,” and this is 
what the article says: “Although the Senate 
Committee on Constitutional Rights is about 
to make a concluding report, that committee 
has not had the benefit of the views of At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell Jr., who is 
the officer of the Government most directly 
concerned with the Constitution and its in- 
terpretation in law enforcement. 

“Repeatedly for many months the com- 
mittee chairman, Senator THomas C. HEN- 
NINGS, JR., Of Missouri, has invited Brownell 
to testify and repeatedly Brownell has found 
one reason or another to evade the invitation. 

“This is perhaps the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of a trend more and more evident in 
the administration to avoid taking any stand 
on issues that might be considered in any 
way controversial. It is too often the press 
agent’s approach to Government.” 

Can anyone tell me how you can be for 
civil rights and be afraid of controversy at 
the same time. If any organization knows 
that you can’t make progress in the field of 
civil rights without a fight, it’s the NAACP. 
You can’t get freedom by wishing for it or 
uttering pious phrases. You’ve got to fight 
for it like you did in the Supreme Court or 
like you are doing in Montgomery, Ala. 

Marquis Childs is right—much too often 
this Government is a government by press 
agents. Their actions are like the cotton 
candy you get at the circus—all air and no 
substance. 

It is no secret that there exists within the 
Democratic Party divergent views on the 
question of civil rights. We have our Dixie- 
crats it is true. You know what a Dixiecrat 
is—it’s a man who is elected as a Democrat 
and then spends his time in Congress voting 
like a Republican. We have our Dixiecrats 
because the Democratic Party is truly a na- 
tional party—a party that knows no regional 
boundaries. Despite this fact, the record 
shows that every key motion for civil rights 
in the United States Congress has been sup- 
ported by a majority of the Democratic Mem- 
bers. 

But is there any reason why the Repub- 
licans should act like Dixiecrats? The Re- 
publican Party has virtually no representa- 
tion in the South. The Republicans are not 
bound by the customs and prejudices of the 
Southern attitudes on civil rights. The Re- 
publican Party represents itself as the party 
of Lincoln, but Lincoln would turn over in 
his grave if he saw the way the Republican 
Party was voting against civil-rights matters. 

Mr. Scott called the roll of Democrats who 
would be chairmen of congressional commit- 
tees next year if the Democrats won the 
Congress again. He also called the roll of 
Republicans who would be chairmen if their 
party wins the election. But Mr. Scorr for- 
got to mention the fact that Senator Mc- 
CarTHY would also be a chairman. Why Mr. 
Scotr omitted the name of Senator Mc- 
CartHy, I don’t know. It may have been 
inadvertent, but he cannot deny that Sen- 
ator McCartHy will be a chairman if the 
Republican Party wins. And you will re- 
member that Mr. McCartuy is the man who 
a few days ago said that Chief Justice Warren 
was following the Communist line. 
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Mr. Scott also threatens you with the fact 
that Senator EASTLAND will be a committee 
chairman if the Democrats win. Well, Mr. 
SScortTm—who voted against Senator East- 
LAND’s confirmation as chairman? Two 
Democrats voted against it; Morse and LEH- 
MAN. Every Republican voted in favor of 
his confirmation. 

Mr. Scotr threatens you by saying that a 
vote for the Democrats is a vote for East- 
LAND. He says this to get you to believe that 
a wote for the Republicans is a vote for civil- 
rights legislation. But how gullible does 
he think you are? If what he is saying is 
true, why didn’t the Republicans come out 
with a program on civil rights in the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress. They controlled the 
Congress. They controlled the committees. 
Senator EASTLAND wasn’t chairman then. 
No Democrat was a chairman during that 
Congress. And what happened? Not one 
civil rights bill was voted out. 

Why is it that the Republican Party has 
voted solidly against fair employment prac- 
tices legislation in State after State? Right 
here in California, for example—assembly 
Republicans voted solidly against an FEPC 
bill in committee, and in the assembly it- 
self—they voted nearly 3 to 2 against forcing 
the bill out of committee. Democratic as- 
semblymen, I am proud to say, voted 34 toi 
in favor of the bill. 

The story is the same in my home State 
of Illinois. In 1949, when Governor Steven- 
son recommended an FEPC bill, it passed the 
Democratically controlled house, but died in 
the Republican-controlled senate. In 1951 
with both houses of the legislature in the 
hands of the Republicans, it never even got 
out of the house committee, and was re- 
ported unfavorably in the senate. 

That’s how the “party of Lincoln” behaved 
in the land of Illinois. 

And in Michigan, in 1952, when an FEPC 
bill finally reached the house floor, 25 Re- 
publicans got up and left the house chamber, 
refusing to listen to one of their Republican 
colleagues speak on behalf of the bill. And 
here is what the Republican said: 

“My grandfather and my father voted for 
Abraham Lincoln. I never expected to see 
the time when Republicans would leave their 
seats rather than hear a Republican discuss 
human rights.” 

So much for the Republican Party and 
civil rights. It is a field in which the Ad- 
ministration and the administration’s party 
cannot take pride. 

What about other legislation? The 
NAACP is interested not only in civil rights 
matters—it is interested in all legislation 
which will help the average American. 

In the field of housing, the President has 
been content to recommend the annual con- 
struction of only 35,000 public housing units, 
an amount that could be absorbed by the 
New York City itself. The Senate of the 
United States almost each year passes a bill 
providing for the construction of 135,000 
public housing units. The House always 
scales itdown. The President always accepts 
the lower figure. 

Is this the attitude of a new Republican 
Party? 

Over the President’s opposition, the House 
passed a new social security bill providing 
benefits to be paid to women at age 62, rather 
than age 65. The bill also provides for 
totally and permanently disabled people to 
obtain social-security benefits at age 50. 
This is the provision to which the admin- 
istration is violently opposed. 

Is this the attitude of a new Republican 
Party? 

And in the House Committee on Education 
and Labor a few weeks ago, the bill spon- 
sored by Congressman UDALL of Arizona, 
which would help solve many of the prob- 
lems of desegregation by offering additional 
funds to school districts making the change, 
was voted down by a vote of 14 to 10. Every 
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single one of the Republicans voted against 
it. 

Is this the attitude of a new Republican 
Party? 

Congressman POWELL has declared that if 
the Udall bill were approved there would be 
no need for his amendment to the school 
bill. 

The Eisenhower administration can hardly 
be called an administration devoted to the 
interests of the average man. The school 
bill was forced on the President by outraged 
mothers of the Nation, who pointed out the 
enormous educational deficit which had 
accrued. The Congress has approved appro- 
priations far in excess of the recommenda- 
tions of the administration for health and 
welfare measures. 

But you don’t find the administration re- 
luctant to heed the call of big business. If 
this is a new Republican Party, how can it 
justify the Dixon-Yates contract; the Tide- 
lands giveaway; and other giveaways of the 
people’s natural resources? 

The administration makes much of the 
fact that it has given important jobs to 
Negroes. Yet, for each such job given, it has 
discharged almost a hundred Negroes under 
the security order. The greatest number of 
people who have been fired under the se- 
curity order have been porters, charwomen, 
janitors and other custodial employees. 
They have been dismissed from Government 
service as security risks because of some 
minor gambling infraction. 

This, then, is the record of the new Re- 
publican Party—of a party, which, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, “is going after 
the votes of Negroes in the large urban areas 
of the north in an effort to regain control 
of the Congress.” This is the record of a 
party, which, it seems, is going to try to 
persuade the voters that everything from 
Supreme Court decisions to President Tru- 
man’s Executive orders are Official property 
of the Republican Party. They have even 
taken over the victories of the NAA“P, like 
the District of Columbia desegregation case. 
Did Mr. Scorr ever hear of Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrill? It was Mrs. Terrill and the NAACP 
who won that fight. 

Take, for example, the statement of Mr. 
Richard Tobin, public relations director of 
the National Citizens for Eisenhower. “In 
the context of Supreme Court decisions 
under a Chief Justice appointed by the Presi- 
dent,” said Mr. Tobin, “decisions as historic 
as the Emancipation Proclamation of Lin- 
coln, we have a wonderful story to tell, and 
it is my opinion that it has not yet been told 
sufficiently well to the average Negro voter.” 

I am sure the Court and I am sure the 
people of the United States resent this po- 
liticalization of the Supreme Court of the 
United States—this identification as part of 
the Republican Party. Certainly the Demo- 
crats would never claim that the Supreme 
Court decision was a Democratic decision 
because 7 of the 9 Justices who voted on the 
decision were Democrats. 

Apparently, the Republicans will tell the 
people anything to win. The Republicans 
in the north say one thing. They say the 
opposite in the south. Just recently, Mr. 
Charles McWhorter, national chairman of 
the Young Republicans, journeyed to Mis- 
sissippi. There he said that Republicans will 
be campaigning this fall on a States rights 
platform. He expressed the opinion that the 
“Republican” record as a conservative party, 
moderate on civil rights, best suited the in- 
terests of Mississippians. 

Is this what Republicans have been saying 
in the north? Is this what Republicans have 
been saying to minority groups? 

The new Republican Party today is a con- 
fused party of inaction and political op- 
portunism. The story is told on Capitol 
Hill of veteran GOP congressmen who are 
trying to affiliate themselves with the new 
Eisenhower look and don’t know quite how 
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to do it. They used to be isolationists— 
now they have to vote for foreign aid and 
mutual security. They used to call public 
housing socialism—now they have to go 
along with it. As one observer put it— 
they're like the Australian bushman who 
was given a gift of a new boomerang and 
went crazy trying to throw his old one away. 

It takes aggressive national leadership to 
chalk up new gains in human rights now 
and in the future. It takes an active role— 
as this organization so well knows—not a 
passive one—to record progress. 

You've got to believe in the cause of hu- 
man rights if you expect to get anywhere 
in overcoming prejudices and bigotry. 
You’ve got to have heart and courage to 
fight for the things you believe in. You've 
got to have a feeling—a deep emotional feel- 
ing—to do away with discrimination and 
segregation and second-class citizenship. 
You've got to have the very qualities that 
this administration does not possess. 

Where has this administration shown any 
disposition to fight on any issue? 

The only important legislation the Presi- 
dent has vetoed has been the fixed price sup- 
port program, and the natural gas bill, and 
he said he vetoed the natural gas bill not 
because he wanted to protect the consumers, 
He said he was for the bill in principle, but 
he just didn’t like the way the gas people 
were lobbying. 7 

The cause of human rights is served best 
by the Democratic Party. The Democratic 
Party ask only that you look at the record. 
Don’t be taken in by sweet words and smooth 
phrases and glib promises of what you may 
expect in the future. Don’t be taken in by 
an administration that rests on press agents’ 
ideas. Look at the facts. Look at the record 
and ask yourselves: 

Which party consistently fought for prog- 
ress through national legislation? Which 
party stands firmly on the side of equality— 
of human rights? 

The questions are important ones. The 
answers are important, too. There comes 
to my mind the time a Boston minister vis- 
ited Abraham Lincoln early in the Civil War. 
“Let us pray, Mr. President,” he declared 
solemnly, “that in this conflict the Lord is on 
our side.” 

Lincoln paused a moment and said: 

“Reverend, I’m not concerned about the 
question whether the Lord is on our side. I 
know the Lord is always on the side of the 
right. But it is my fervent prayer that we 
may be found on the Lord’s side.” 

1956 will be a fateful year. Let us pray, 
too, that in making our choice we may be 
found on the Lord’s side. For my part, the 
Democratic side is the Lord’s side, 





Statement Issued by George J. Burger, 
Vice President of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5,1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment recently made by Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president, National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
= —e of the Judiciary Com- 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BurGeR, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., BEFORE SusB- 
COMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY 
LEGISLATION OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY 
SusJecT: S. 11 
I am George J. Burger, vice president and 

Washington representative of the National 

Federation of Independent Business. I am 

appearing here solely for the membership of 

the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
Rarts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and are 
committed by their majority vote. 

Our members desire enactment -of S. 11. 
We take this position because of their vote, 
in mandate No. 193, on S. 1357, 82d Congress. 
Eighty-two percent of our members who 
voted on that issue favored it. The bill is 
substantially the same as S. 11 which you 
are now considering. 

In my complete statement which I am 
asking to be made a part of the record of the 
hearings at this point, from which I quote, 
“Big, business interests have consistently 
fought against this law (Robinson-Patman 
Act). It is self-evident from their action 
they realize for the first time efficient small 
business would be placed on parity with 
others so they could fairly compete.” 

In a message to Members of the House of 
Representatives under date of May 22, when 
the discharged petition to House Resolution 
414 was completed, I said, “With the recent 
action of the Federal court in the Standard 
Oil of Indiana case immediate action on H. R. 
11 is more important than ever to protect the 
future of independent business of this Na- 
tion. Destroy the effectiveness of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act and small business can close 
its doors.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have gone through the school of 
hard knocks like many thousands of others 
who owned and operated independent busi- 
nesses and irrespective of how efficient an in- 
dependent business institution may he and 
no matter how well financed the independent 
business institution may be, it is impossible 
to compete with unfair competition that ap- 
pears to be in violation of Federal laws. 

Not alone in my heretofore private busi- 
ness, but in the 10 years or more as an ex- 
ecutive officer of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, which, by the way, 
comprises all types of independent busi- 
nesses, to review the correspondence as to 
unfair competitive conditions faced by the 
Nation’s independent business, I say to you 
in all sincerity in their behalf, there is need 
for your committee to report out immediately 
8. 11. 

It is my hope that the Senate will dupli- 
cate the action of the House where the vote 
was practically unanimous on the companion 
bill, 





Foreign Aid to Neutralists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Manchester Union 
Leader, Manchester, N. H., on July 2, 
1956, entitled “Bridges Is Right.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brinces Is RicHT 

The sound judgment of Senator Brmces in 
his warning to the United States Senate that 
the United States should stop sending large 
amounts of foreign aid to such neutralists as 
Tito and Nehru ought to be apparent to 
everyone, 

Bripces pointed out that our security is 
not confined to military preparations alone. 
It must also be considered in the light of 
moral and spiritual considerations. Com- 
munism is a type of totalitarianism that de- 
nies God and trampiles on freedom. With 
such a system there can be no neutrality 
without disregard of moral and spiritual 
considerations. 

Thus for Nehru to become a neutral in 
the struggle between communism and free- 
dom is to disregard moral issues such as 
slave labor, torture, trial without jury, and 
an absolute ruthless dictatorship, which con- 
stitute the framework of communism today. 

In other words, Nehru’s neutralism is de- 
void of any moral and spiritual meaning and 
is simply an empty challenge to commu- 
nism. 

For us to give financial aid to that kind 
of leader, who refuses to stand for moral 
and spiritual principles, is a crime against 
decency. And the same goes for Tito. We 
backed him up when he defied Stalin and 
furnished him financial support, only to see 
him spend a honeymoon at Moscow, where 
he promised to help Red China get into the 
United Nations, and where Marshal Zhu- 
kov declared that, in case of war, he and Tito 
would stand shoulder to shoulder. 

To give financial backing to Nehru and 
Tito is, as Senator Brivces said in his speech 
to the Senate, nothing but a desire to pose 
as do-gooders, without any regard for the 
deeper interests involved in the fight against 
communism, 

One thing you can be absolutely sure of is 
that pouring out money in that way will 
promote only spiritual demoralization and 
aid the program of Communist aggression. 





Kings County, N. Y., Republicans Over- 
whelmingly Endorse President Eisen- 
hower for Renemination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E.. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Republicans in Kings County, N. Y., 
have overwhelmingly endorsed President 
Eisenhower for renomination. 

The Kings County Republican execu- 
tive committee at a meeting on June 14, 
1956, adopted a resolution offered by 
Judge Roy M. D. Richardson, and the 
Kings County Republican county com- 
mittee at a subsequent meeting on June 
21, 1956, on motion of Judge John R. 
Bartels, adopted identical resolutions. 
The latter meeting was attended by over 
1,200 members of the county committee, 
at which time Commissioner John R. 
Crews was reelected chairman, as he had 
previously been reelected chairman of 
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the executive committee. The statement 
follows: 

Four years ago the Kings County Repub- 
lican Executive Committee adopted a reso- 
lution in advance of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention held in Chicago, urging 
that the convention nominate Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for the Office of President of the 
United States of America. We did so because 
we believed that his prestige in the Nation 
and the various capitals of the world, his 
patience, tolerance, and understanding, and 
the love and reverence with which he was 
and is universally regarded, eminently quali- 
fied him for the difficult and arduous respon- 
sibility of bringing peace to a world in which 
hot wars were raging in many diverse areas. 
We felt that the universal respect and admi- 
ration as well as love and affection with 
which he was held here at home made him 
the one candidate who could preserve the 
confidence of our citizens in our economic 
and political system, bring to an end the 
activities of the subversive elements who had 
infiltrated into Government, place our do- 
mestic economy firmly on the middle rails 
and preserve our basic American goal of the 
highest achievable standards of living for ali 
of our people, and the preservation of private 
enterprise. 

The ultimate nomination and election of 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower has completely 
vindicated in every regard the high hopes 
then expressed by us. Through his inter- 
cession and effectiveness there is, at long 
last, no hot war raging anywhere on the face 
of this earth. He breught to an end quickly 
the indeterminate warfare in Korea and the 
senseless casualties resulting therefrom. He 
has succeeded, too, in lessening the tensions 
of the cold war while ever remaining alert 
to the continuing menace of the Communist 
system and the determination of Moscow to 
dominate all of the capitals of the earth, 
He has cleaned house of the subversive ele- 
ments in American government, preserving 
at the same time all of our basic civil lib- 
erties including freedom of speech, freedom 
of thought, and a right to dissent. Even in 
the troubled Middle East situation he has 
achieved the difficult accomplishment of 
maintaining friendly relations with Arabs 
and Israelis alike, preserving our prestige 
and friendship with all of the dissident 
groups without in any way compromising 
our basic responsibility for the preservation 
and maintenance of the political and geo- 
graphic integrity of the State of Israel as well 
as all other nations recognized by the United 
States and by the United Nations. His quiet 
determination that. violence and aggression 
shall not prevail anywhere in the world is 
the greatest stabilizing force for peace and 
security, extant today. On the domesti¢ 
scene he has brought tranquillity to Amer- 
ican life. He has effected a transition from 
a war to a peace economy without the cus- 
tomary accompanying economic disasters 
which have attended so many prior transi- 
tions. Our economy has expanded to the 
greatest ever known in the history of man- 
kind. The 65 million Americans employed is 
an achievement which 4 years ago would 
have been deemed incredible. The stand- 
ards of living of all Americans have increas- 
ingly improved. Newer and broader horizons 
of social benefits have come into being. 
Many more millions of Americans have been 
brought under the protection of our social- 
security laws and the benefits thereof not 
only widened but expanded. At the same 
time the creeping inflation of the prior ad- 
ministration has been brought to a halt; the 
cost of living stabilized and the increases of 
earnings and incidental benefits translated 
into greater purchasing power for our people. 

In. the field of civil liberties, the Bill 
of Rights has been made a reality and the 
equality of all Americans, without regard to 
race, color, or creed, transmitted at long 
last into judicial expression and enforce- 
ment as a result of the vigorous intercession 
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before the Supreme Court of the United 
States of the administration’s viewpoint ex- 
pressed through its Attorney General, ap- 
pointed by our President. 

In the field of education, President Eisen- 
hower has taken the lead to- insure ade- 
quate educational standards for all Ameri- 
cans in every village and hamlet of the 
country, however remote. Opportunities for 
academic education have likewise been 
broadened and expanded so that the oppor- 
tunity of full expression and achievement 
might become truly a reality for every Amer- 
ican boy and girl. All of these achievements 
have been accomplished, not alone with- 
out any increased burden of taxes but 
with accompanying tax reduction already 
achieved and the certainty that the im- 
mediate future will see even greater tax 
relief for all American citizens who too 
long have known the burden of tax rates 
discouraging of enterprise. Even above and 
beyond and greater than all of these tangible 
accomplishments is the human factor so 
important in life, of the personality of this 
great American to whom all well-intentioned 
people instinctively turn with love and ad- 
miration and reverence. He has won the 
hearts and the confidence of the American 
people and citizens of other lands as well, 
who trust in him, respect him as one who 
in heart and soul typifies the highest nobil- 
ity of human character. The American 
people instinctively place their trust in him 
and in this trust find a sense of peace and 
security and confidence in the future of their 
land and the well-being of their children 
and posterity. 

The Kings County Republican Committee, 
therefore, in this meeting assembled, by 
unanimous vote, expresses its wish to the 
delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention from Kings County, that they cast 
their unanimous votes for renomination by 
acclamation of our great and distinguished 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, to suc- 
ceed himself in his great office. 





The American’s Creed and the Fourth 
of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
Independence Day comes around each 
year it brings to mind The American’s 
Creed and its connection with the 
Fourth of July. 

One need only to recall the author of 
The American’s Creed, the Honorable 
William Tyler Page who for many years 
was Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. He was accustomed each Inde- 
pendence Day to go into his library and 
read the great and foundamental docu- 
ments on which this country was 
founded. From such study was born 
his inspiration to write The American’s 
Creed. - 

He began his life work at the age of 
13 as a page boy, and held numerous 
offices in the House of Representatives. 
He completed 60 years of service—the 
longest any individual ever worked on 
Capitol Hill. He served under 14 
Speakers of the House. Every office he 
ever held he filled with simple dignity 
and distinction. His personal charm 
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and superior mental ability were known 
to all. 

William Tyler Page carried in his 
veins the blood of many great Ameri- 
cans, and his philosophy of life and of 
Government upheld the finest traditions 
and ideals of his ancestors. 

He was born 88 years ago in Frederick, 
Md., and early in life formed a friend- 
ship with a boy named Schley. Later 
on Schley went to Annapolis while Tyler 
Page went to the Capitol. This warm 
friendship between these two boys con- 
tinued for many years. Finally, in the 
Spanish-American War, Schley, who 
had risen to the rank of commodore of 
the Navy, and who was temporarily in 
charge of the American Fleet, won a 
glorious American victory on July 3, 
1898. The marvelous news of the vic- 
tory of his old friend Schley, thrilled 
Tyler Page and filled him with patriot- 
ism 


He made the resolve that instead of 
celebrating the next day, the Fourth of 
July, in the usual way, he would shut 
himself up in his library and read the 
great and fundamental documents of the 
beginning of our country, such as the 
Constitution, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Farewell Address of Wash- 
ington. That evening, after reflection on 
what he had read during the day, he 
made the further resolve that he would 
continue this practice of reading the 
great historical writings upon which our 
Nation was founded each Fourth of July 
thereafter, and he kept that promise for 
forty-odd years. 

In the war of 1917 a contest was held 
to write an American creed. Page sub- 
mitted his manuscript and won the con- 
test, and the Congress officially recog- 
nized it as the American’s creed of our 
country. It would have been strange 
indeed if William Tyler Page had not 
eventually written this creed, for uncon- 
sciously, from the reading of these great 
works, he had been formulating in his 
mind such a creed for many years. It 
was the welling up from the soul of this 
man all of the devotion to liberty, all the 
ideals of his love of cquntry. 


Knowing the Apostles’ Creed to have 
been a compilation expressing their doc- 
trines and principles; which they prac- 
ticed long before the creed was formu- 
lated, and the sources of its articles were 
the books of the Bible, he resolved that 
his American creed must also come from 
recognized authoritative and historical 
writings. He did not want to use his own 
words, and every word of the American 
Creed is taken from such documents as 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Declaration of Independence, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, the National Anthem, and 
other similar references. 

I could do no better in paying tribute 
to William Tyler Page than to quote the 
American’s Creed of exactly 100 words: 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, 
one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
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humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it, to support its Constitu- 
tion, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and 
to defend it against all enemies. 





Alarm Gong Against Red Trap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Constantine Brown, a well-known au- 
thority on foreign affairs and columnist 
for the Washington Star, entitled “Alarm 
Gong Against Red Trap.” This article 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star, June 28, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ALARM GONG AGAINST RED TrAP—SENATOR 

Bripces WARNs THaT Soviet Arms To Con- 

QUER Bopies, MINDs, AND SOULS 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Senator SryLes Brinces, of New Hampshire, 
the senior Republican Member, sounded the 
alarm gong from the floor of the Senate 
against our being entrapped by the sweet- 
ness-and-light tactics of the Communist dic- 
tatorship. A stanch supporter of President 
Eisenhower, Senator Brinces felt, however, 
in discussing the grave international prob- 
lems confronting this Nation, that the elect- 
ed representatives should be “free of party 
discipline and executive dictation.” 

We are today in an incredible confusion 
about the threats to this country. This is 
due, according to Senator Brincss, to the fact 
that we overlook sometimes the purposes of 
our foreign policy, which is “to promote and 
protect the true interests of our people.” 

Senator Bripces pointed out that the 
threat from Soviet and international com- 
munism means not only that of military 
conquest but also “of spiritual and intel- 
lectual conquest.” The American people are 
cognizant of the military dangers confront- 
ing the Nation; but they believe far less in 
the “dangers of the moral and spiritual of- 
fensive of our enemies.” ° 

“The time has passed when only men’s 
bodies are conquered,” Senator Brinces said. 
“We now live in a world where the dictators 
are as much interested in the conquest of 
men’s souls and minds as that of their bodies 
and lands. Security now also means de- 
fense against spiritual and intellectual de- 
moralization.” 

For a number of years our neo-liberals 
have been critical, on the surface, of the 
policies of the Kremlin. At the same time 
they have done their utmost to hamper, 
under the cloak of seeing a direct menace to 
the Bill of Rights, the sanitation job against 
the Kremlin’s tools by Congress, the FBI, and 
other agencies. 

“The American is not morally weak,” said 
Senator Briwces. “But I do say that we 
are morally confused. Nowhere is the moral 
confusion worse than among the so-called 
liberal intellectuals. This confusion tends 
to paralyze the mind and the will. The 
more extended the paralysis the greater the 
Communist victory.” 

Senator Brincss, like many other thinking 
Americans, does not believe that anything 
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has changed radically in Moscow now. “At 
present we are being told. that some mys- 
terious and inexorable law of history and 
economics is remaking the conduct of the 
Russians and that things are going to be 
henceforth different,” he said. 

He then proceeded to take to pieces the 
historic “phony” speech of Nikita Khrush- 
chev before the 20th Communist Party Con- 
gress: “This man, engaged in denouncing 
Stalin for these crimes, is the most promi- 
nent member of an oligarchy which, since 
it has come to power, has been doing the 
very things of which Stalin is now accused.” 

Senator Bripces, who because of his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee knows the tendency toward “a 
little softness toward Moscow on the part 
of a relatively small but influential group 
in the administration, cautions against it: 
“Are we going to give way, here a little, there 
a little, to peoples of this stripe? There was 
once a British minister who went to Munich 
to get what he called “peace in our time.” 
You know what happened. Are we going 
to ignore and pass over and rationalize these 
things?” 

He wonders how any American in his 
right mind, unless he is a victim of the 
present intellectual confusion, can want to 
deal with the Red regimes when the captive 
peoples from East Germany to North Korea 
and North Vietnam “were driven into the 
Kremlin’s prison of nations, and are still 
hermetically sealed against escape.’ 

It is a known fact that a number of in- 
fluential star gazers in this country—in- 
cluding some in the administration—are now 
more than in the past toying with the idea 
of inviting to Washington the B & K team 
and President Tito of Yugoslavia. 

To this Senator Bripces has this to say: 
“When Comrades Khrushchev, Bulganin, and 
Mikoyam stage state visits, they pose as 
merely the heads of one country. This pose 
unfortunately is accepted at face value. Yet 
only the most befuddled can be unaware 
that these despots are at the same time the 
heads of a world revolutionary movement. 
So why the new optimism? Why the dis- 
astrous letdown of our vigilance? We are 
today neck-deep in confusions and illusions, 
as if the 1930’s had never been. In order 
to soothe our nerves and conscience, we are 
fed with fairy tales about the new looks 
in the Communist world und the magic of 
collective leadership. * * * Certainly, this 
is not the time to dignify the culprits of 
the Kremlin by accepting them and extend- 
ing the courtesies of normal statesmen.” 





Enforce the Dies Bill To Outlaw Commu- 
nist Organizations in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
nearly 2 years since my bill to outlaw the 
Communist Party or its successors, and 
to define Communist membership or par- 
ticipation in organizations so as to de- 
stroy and prohibit Communist organiza- 
tions, passed the Congress as sections 
3, 4, and 5 of the Communist Control Act 
of 1954. 

By enforcing my bill, the Department 
of Justice can put out of existence for 
all time every Communist organization 
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in the United States. Prior to the pas- 
sage of my bill, the Department of Jus- 
tice brought proceedings to require 
Communists to register under the Regis- 
tration Act. However, the Communists 
appealed to the courts, and the Supreme 
Court sent the case back for additional 
evidence. Because of the pendency of 
this case, the Department of Justice has 
delayed the enforcement of my bill. Mr. 
Speaker, it is the duty of the Department 
of Justice to enforce my bill without 
further delay. 

During its 7 years of existence the Dies 
committee established beyond any doubt 
that the Communist Party is:a foreign 
conspiracy masked as a political party 
and that Communist organizations are 
controlled. and operated by Moscow to 
undermine our country from within. 
The Dies committee exposed hundreds 
of Communist organizations with several 
million members who were financing 
Communist propaganda and activities, 
and 600 periodicals in the United States. 
We exposed 2,000 Communists on the 
Federal payroll who later stole hun- 
dreds of vital military, industrial, and 
diplomatic secrets which enabled Russia 
to build up her formidable war machine 
to threaten the free world. We exposed 
a dozen Communist-controlled labor 
unions in key industries which there- 
after instigated scores of strikes to crip- 
ple American industry. 

Events during the past 15 years have 
confirmed. our findings 100 percent. If 
our warnings had been heeded promptly, 
thousands of lives that have been sacri- 
ficed, and untold billions of dollars that 
have been spent to resist Communist ag- 
gression, could have been spared. 

In the report of the Dies committee 
filed January 3, 1939, with the Congress 
and released to the country, we warned 
the Nation that “Communism is a world- 
wide revolutionary movement aiming 
ultimately at the setting up of a world 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The Communist conquest of the earth 
will be far less than complete until it has 
conquered America and destroyed our 
free institutions.” ‘ 

In numerous other reports issued by 
our committee we warned the Govern- 
ment that the chief objective of the Com- 
munists was world conquest, and we ex- 
posed the techniques and tactics which 
the Communists intended to use and 
which they later used in every detail. 

Ten years after this exposure, our 
Government followed our recommenda- 
tions, but much of the damage had al- 
ready been done. 

From these tragic experiences we 
should have learned that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
and that to govern is to foresee. 

While as a result of the exposure by 
the Dies committee the Communist 
movement in America was seriously crip- 
pled, it will rise again to threaten us un- 
less our Government profits from its past 
mistakes. It was to keep this from ever 
happening that the Congress passed my 
bill. But my bill will not do the job un- 
less the Department of Justice enforces 
it vigorously without fear or favor and 
without further delay. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Sneaker, I believe it is 
important that this House adopt S. 3879, 
which reads as follows: 

S. 3879 


An act to supplement the antitrust laws 
of the United States, in order to balance the 
power now heavily weighted in favor of 
automobile manufacturers, by enabling 
franchise automobile dealers to bring suit 
in the district courts of the United States 
to recover compensatory damages sustained 
by reason of the failure of automobile man- 
ufacturers to act in good faith in comply- 
ing with the terms of franchises or in ter- 
minating or not renewing franchises with 
their dealers. 


Be it enacted, etc— 

Sec. 1. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “automobile manufacturer” 
shall mean any person, partnership, corpo- 
ration, association, or other form of busi- 
ness enterprise engaged in the manufactur- 
ing or assembling of passenger cars, trucks, 
station wagons, or other automotive vehicles, 
including any person, partnership, or corpo- 
ration which acts for such manufacturer or 
assembler in connection with the distribution 
of said automotive vehicles. 

(b) The term “franchise” shall mean the 
agreement, contract, understanding, or ar- 
rangement between any automobile manu- 
facturer and any automobile dealer which 
purports to fix the legal rights and liabili- 
ties of the parties to such agreement, con- 
tract, understanding, or agreement. 

(c) The term “automobile dealer” shall 
mean any person, partnership, corporation, 
association, or other form of business enter- 
prise operating under the terms of a fran- 
chise and engaged in the sale or distribution 
of passenger cars, trucks, station wagons, or 
other automotive vehicles. 

(d) The term “commerce” shall mean 
commerce among the several States of the 
United States or with foreign nations, or in 
any Territory of the United States or in the 
District of Columbia, or among the Terri- 
tories or between any Territory and any 
State or foreign nation, or between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and any State or Terri- 
tory or foreign nation, 

(e) The term “good faith” shall mean the 
duty of each party to any franchise, and all 
officers, employees, or agents to act in a fair, 
equitable, and nonarbitrary manner so as to 
guarantee such other party freedom from 
coercion, intimidation, or threats of coercion 
or intimidation, so as to preserve all equities 
of such other party which are inherent in 
the nature of the relationship between such 
parties by such franchise. / 

Sec. 2. An automobile dealer may bring 
suit against any automobile manufacturer 
engaged in commerce, in any district court of 
the United States in the district in which 
said manufacturer resides, or is found, or 
has an agent, without respect to the amount 
in controversy, and shall recover compen- 
satory damages by him sustained and the cost 
of suit, including a reasonable attorney's 
fee, by reason of the failure of said automo- 
bile manufacturer to act in good faith in 
performing or complying with any of the 
terms or provisions of the franchise, or in 
terminating, canceling, or not renewing the 
franchise with said dealer: Provided, That 
in any such suit the manufacturer shall not 
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be barred from asserting in defense of any 
such action the failure of the dealer to act 
in good faith. 


I have suggested to members of the 
Judiciary Committee that this legisla- 
tion be passed, and I urged favorable re- 
port on this legislation. 

The statement which I submitted to 
the Judiciary Committee is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, it is my sincere conviction that 
the enactment of the legislation being con- 
sidered today, S. 3879, will be a significant 
step forward in freeing thousands of auto- 
mobile dealers from what amounts to eco- 
nomic bondage. 

An automobile dealership represents a sub- 
stantial investment, not only in money, but 
also in effort. It seems obvious to me that 
these small-business men are entitled to the 
protection of the law in their relationships 
with manufacturers, since under the present 
system they can be forced out of business 
almost at the whim of the supplier. 

S. 3879 represents a fair and equitable at- 
tempt to bring at least a measure of security 
to the thousands of automobile dealers in 
the country. It is not intended to under- 
write poor judgment on the part of the 
dealer in his business dealings, as has been 
charged by opponents of the bill. But it 
will give him his “day in court” if he be- 
lieves that the manufacturer has treated 
him unjustly. 

Section 1 (e), the so-called good-faith 
portion of the bill, seems to me an excellent 
way to insure that all parties in any dealer- 
manufacturer -franchise arrangement will 
maintain high standards of business ethics. 
The critics of this legislation have advanced 
the old argument that Government should 
not interfere needlessly with the conduct of 
private business. Unfortunately, however, 
the automobile industry has made little or 
no progress in achieving better dealer re- 
lationships and, indeed, the abuses have been 
increasing at an alarming rate. 

Many dealers have been forced to the wall 
by the practice of shipping unwanted cars to 
them—cars that cannot be absorbed in the 
market because of the senseless race among 
some manufacturers for first place in sales 
volume. The manufacturers have sometimes 
totally ignored the saturation point where 
dealer cannot sell the product in legitimate 
commerce. Consider the plight of a dealer 
who can sell about 20 new cars a month at a 
maximum who is forced to accept delivery of 
25 or 30 cars. If he refuses to accept the 
number of cars that the district representa- 
tive of the manufacturer arbitrarily sets 
as his quota, his dealership can be canceled 
on a unilateral basis. 

I think, in all fairness, that any business- 
man is entitled to a far better break than 
that. Under the provisions of the bill 
under discussion here today, he would at 
least have the chance to bring suit and pos- 
sibly to recover damages. 

The pressure that has been brought to bear 
on the country’s independent automobile 
dealers by some manufacturers to accept 
more cars than they can reasonably hope to 
sell has resulted in a grave deterioration in 
marketing techniques. To avoid bankruptcy, 
some dealers in desperation have resorted to 
shoddy service work, deceptive and dis- 
honest advertising, and the “packing” of in- 
surance and finance charges as well as the 
“packing” of the prices of cars. Automobile 
overproduction has led unavoidably to the 
practice of “bootlegging,” which undermines 
public confidence in the entire industry. 

Many dealers from my own State of Con- 
necticut have expressed the strongest pos- 
sible support for the good faith aspect of 
the bill. They feel that the enactment of this 
legislation will have a wholesome effect upon 
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the automobile industry, lead to better deal- 
er-manufacturer relationships, and ulti- 
mately be of benefit to our entire economy. 


I hope that my colleagues will join 
me in this effort to pass this very neces- 
sary legislation. 





Wisconsin the Pioneer and Also the 
* Leader in Bringing Education to the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago I made a 
trip to Wisconsin, my native State. On 
this trip I also visited Madison to be 
present at the commencement exercises 
and also to attend a class reunion. The 
Alumni Association had a meeting which 
was addressed by the president, E. B. 
Fred. Also present at the Alumni As- 
sociation meeting was the dean of the 
university law school, John Ritchie, 
who delivered a masterful address. He 
developed and analyzed an idea that 
had been started during the regime of 
president Charles Van Hise almost 50 
years ago. That idea was that the uni- 
versity should lend its influence, train- 
ing, and talent to the citizens of the 
State. Consequently, extension courses 
were offered to the people; short courses 
in agriculture were offered to the farm- 
ers of Wisconsin who wished to come to 
the university during the cold winter 
days when they could do nothing on their 
farms. All these activities proved to be 
popular and productive to the people of 
the State. About this time a well- 
known national magazine was printing 
a series of articles about American uni- 
versities. When writing about Wiscon- 
sin University it started the article as 
follows: 

About all that can be said about the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is that its campus is 
at Madison but its influence covers every 
square mile of the State. 


Dean Ritchie developed this idea of 
mass education in such a way as to 
arouse the thinking of all of us. What 
pleased me most was that he dwelt heav- 
ily on the idea that those who are 
offered this opportunity for higher edu- 
cation should have sufficient native abil- 
ity to be able to capitalize on this op- 
portunity. Especially should the bright 
student be encouraged, as from that 
group will come the leaders of the future. 
We have heard the expression that with- 
out vision the people perish. -We may 
also say that without leaders the coun- 
try will perish. Leaders in public life or 
in private enterprise are the indispen- 
sable spark that makes the American 
system work. 

. Following is the speech, which I hope 
may be read by all of the Members of 
the Congress: 
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Tue UNIVERSITY’s RESPONSIBILITIES 


“Human history becomes more and more 
a race between education and catastrophe.” 
So wrote the great British historian, H. G. 
Wells, in his “Outline of History.” These 
days of grave international tensions and re- 
current crises emphasize the verity of Mr. 
Wells’ observations. In a very real sense our 
national survival is conditioned upon an 
educated citizenry. Bear in mind that the 
effective functioning of our form of govern- 
ment, the oldest republic extant, depends 
upon an informed and enlightened elector- 
ate; that our military strength in relation to 
that of our potential enemies is conditioned 
upon our scientific Hegemony and produc- 
tive might, and that our Nation’s economic 
strength, which gives us the highest stand- 
ard of living that the world has ever known, 
is conditioned upon an educated know-how 
in the production and distribution of wealth. 
Permit me to develop these thoughts briefly. 

As we are all aware, our form of govern- 
ment rests ideologically on faith in the dig- 
nity of the individual and his capacity 
through reason for polical self-government. 
Implicit in this conviction is the assumption 
that opportunities for education will be 
available to all citizens to the end that they 
may be informed and trained to “sift and 
winnow,” to recognize the relevant and dis- 
card the irrelevant, and to reach decisions 
only after considering all the pertinent fac- 
tors. Otherwise our priceless heritage of the 
ballot may become the instrumentality 
through which we surrender the cherished 
values of our society either by an hysterical 
response to demagogic appeal, or by indif- 
ference to the corrosive rot of subversion. 

In these days of hydrogen bombs, guided 
missiles, jet planes, and other awesome weap- 
ons of mass destruction it is unnecessary for 
me, I am sure, to labor the critical impor- 
tance to our Military Establishment of our 
Nation remaining the vanguard of scientific 
discovery—a desideratum grounded on a 
sound educational system. 

Also, blest though this country is with nat- 
ural resources, its relative economic strength 
far outstrips its relative wealth in natural 
resources. What then is responsible for the 
fact that during the past calendar year the 
United States with 6 percent of the world’s 
total population, accounted for 60 percent of 
the world’s total production? What is the 
source of this country’s great economic 
strength? Undoubtedly many factors con- 
tribute to this happy state of affairs. But 
I suggest that in final analysis the answer 
lies in American know-how. This know-how 
in turn rests upon training and education 
coupled with native intelligence, initiative, 
and hard work. 

Much of what I have been trying to say 
is summarized in the report of the University 
of Wisconsin Policies Committee of the Wis- 
consin Legislative Council, as follows: 


“But probably the most important reason 
for our strength is this: The United States 
has made good use of its human resources. 
This has been no happenstance, It rests on 
two significant factors: 

“1. The basic law of our Nation guaran- 
tees to all citizens equal opportunities and 
provides that they may earn rewards in pro- 
portion to their achievements; and 

“2. The principle of public education for 
all—firmly established at many places in 
the 13 Colonies even before our Nation was 
born—has been adhered to and expanded as 
our Nation has grown.” 

In implementation of this principle the 
University of Wisconsin was established more 
than a century ago. All of us are familiar, 
at least in a general way, with its past record 
of distinguished achievement. For more 
than a century it has been a pacesetter in 
the race between education and catastrophe 
to which H. G. Wells refers. As the capstone 
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of the State’s educational system it recog- 
nizes three basic obligations: To teach, to 
search for truth, and to serve the public. 

Discharging its primary obligation of in- 
struction requires able, devoted teachers, 
well equipped laboratories, libraries, an ade- 
quate physical plant, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, an alert, able, and well pre- 
pared student body. 

In this country the responsibility for pre- 
paring students for college is discharged 
principally by our public primary and sec- 
ondary schools. Happily we have an excel- 
lent public school system in Wisconsin. 
Elsewhere, however, increasing enrollments 
and teacher shortages are causing a discerni- 
ble trend toward mass education in primary 
and secondary schools. Mass education is 
characterized by large classes. Instruction 
typically is on the average-pupil level of 
capacity. Particular attention is ofttimes 
paid to the retarded pupil. Little is done to 
challenge and hold the interest of the bright 
pupil. There seems to be more concern over 
the bonehead than the egghead. This is 
perhaps understandable. Crowded, under- 
staffed schools, battling illiteracy and striv- 
ing to see that all pupils receive at least 
minimal training, are inclined to overlook 
the bright pupil on the theory that he 
can take care of himself. But I insist 
that each pupil must be challenged to 
work at peak capacity. This means that 
the gifted pupil must be given the oppor- 
tunity of progressing through the hierarchy 
of grades at a much faster pace than the less 
gifted. It means that courses of study must 
vary according to demonstrated aptitudes. 
It means that pupils with a flair for the 
manual trades must be channeled into voca- 
tional schools and thus spared the frustra- 
tion of pursuing a liberal education. It 
means therefore that there must be a pe- 
riodic sorting out of pupils according to abili- 
ties and aptitudes. 

This sorting-out process is imperative if 
our universities are to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities. Otherwise their energies are 
dissipated in providing training that should 
have been obtained in high school. And they 
suffer the further drag of offering higher 
education to those who have no aptitude for 
or interest in a college education. 

This lowering of the level of instruction 
penalizes the gifted and well-prepared stu- 
dent for the benefit of the ill-prepared and 
those who aptitudes or interests lie outside 
the classroom. 

I suggest that the principle of public edu- 
cation for all, when applied to universities, 
means all who are qualified in terms of train- 
ing, ability, industry, interest, and character 
to participate in the intellectually exciting 
and challenging experience that should char- 
acterize university training. Quality of 
training not quantity of students is the 
touchstone of a great university. 

Happily, our university has always empha- 
sized quality. This insistence on high 
standards is reflected in admission policies 
and probation and exclusion rules for aca- 
demic deficiency. Although a large univer- 
sity, the ratio of faculty to students is ap- 
proximately 1 to 15. Except for survey 
courses, supplemented by quiz and discus- 
sion sections, classes are relatively small in 
most branches of the university. Many 
seminars are offered for advanced students. 
An advisory sytem and counseling program 
further attest the university’s interest in the 
individual student. Truly on this campus 
students and faculty are partners in the 
learning process. Here the philosophy of 
mass education is emphatically rejected. 
May that always be true. Let us never for- 
get that the destiny of this country rests 
with our young people. There is danger that 
the industrial genius of our Nation for mass 
production and standardization will blind us 
to the tragic waste implicit in mass educa- 
tion. The added costs of individualizing 
education on every level of instruction pays 
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tremendous dividends in the currency of in- 
dividual achievement. Collective mediocrity, 
the end product of mass education, is re- 
pugnant to the American tradition. If long 
tolerated it may spell the doom of the Amer- 
ica we know. 

The advancement of knowledge and the 
search for truth is of course a central purpose 
of a university. Indeed our universities are 
great research centers. Their faculties are 
constantly wresting the secrets from nature 
and advancing thé frontiers of knowledge in 
the humanities and the social sciences. The 
discoveries of their scientists are largely re- 
sponsible, on the one hand, for the dramatic 
progress that is being made in the vanquish- 
ing of disease and on the other hand for the 
position of leadership that our Nation main- 
tains in the never-ending race for the devel- 
opment of more efficient and devastating 
weapons of destruction. Technological ad- 
vances contributing to the improvement of 
our living standards trace back to university 
laboratories. Coming out of universities 
also is an enriched understanding of man 
in his relation to his fellows and his en- 
vironment. Indeed it is not too much to say 
that the research activities of universities 
affect directly or indirectly well nigh all as- 
pects of life today. 

Throughout its entire history our univer- 
sity has been famous for the research accom- 
plishments of its faculty. Iam sure that you 
require no documentation in support of that 
observation. To list even a representative 
sampling of the significant research per- 
formed by the faculty for the past year alone 
would extend these remarks well beyond my 
allotted time. Of three matters only would 
I remind you. 

First, throughout the entire history of this 
country only three American universities 
have awarded more Ph. D. degrees than the 
University of Wisconsin. Candidates for 
such degrees are attracted to the universities 
reputed to offer the best research opportu- 
nities and training. Hence it is that the 
number of Ph. D.’s awarded by a university 
is a reliable barometer of its research reputa- 
tion. 

Second, the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, now in its 3ist year, has given 
the university more than $14 million. Most 
of this money was given in support of re- 
search in the natural sciences. With assets 
now totaling about $30 million, it is antic- 
ipated that research in the natural sciences 
will continue to enjoy generous support from 
WARF in the years ahead. The significance 
of this support cannot be overemphasized. 
All who are interested in our university and 
the progress of natural science owe an eternal 
debt of gratitude to WARF, an unique and 
inspiring undertaking in the field of higher 
education. 

Third, contrary to the situation unfortu- 
nately obtaining in many other universities, 
on this campus there are no artificial bar- 
riers insulating one discipline from another. 
Interdisciplinary research flourishes. Thus, 
for example, the law school now participates 
in research undertakings with the college of 
agriculture, the school of commerce, and the 


department of economics. The absence here 


of artificial barriers between disciplines is 
reflected also in the large number of inter- 
disciplinary courses and seminars available 
to students. Typical is the course on con- 
temporary trends and the seminar to be 
given for the first time next year on military 
policy and administration. Each of these 
offerings is taught by teams of instructors 
recruited from a number of different de- 
partments and schools of the university. In- 
terdisciplinary research and teaching is so 
obviously sensible that few outside of aca- 
demic circles realize how unusual it is for 
them to be as wholeheartedly accepted as at 
this university. 

All universities worthy of the name are 
dedicated to research and the oncampus in- 
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struction of their students. But our uni- 
versity also recognizes an obligation to serve 
all the people of the State. This concept 
of public service extending the boundaries 
of the campus to the boundaries of the State 
was pioneered by our university and is known 
throughout the Western World as the Wis- 
consin idea in education. It is implemented 
by the adult education programs, correspond- 
ence courses, and publications of the univer- 
sity extension division and the Agricultural 
Extension Service; by the short course con- 
ducted for farmers, by the school for work- 
ers, by the continuing professional education 
institutes in medicine, law, engineering, 
pharmacy, and commerce; by radio station 
WHA and allied State broadcasting and tele- 
vision stations; by faculty members working 
with appropriate State officials and commit- 
tees of professional associations on law revi- 
sions and codifications, and by soil testing 
and other services performed for individual 
residents of the State. The Wisconsin idea 
insists that a university is obligated not 
only to pursue knowledge for its own sake, 
but also to make more widely servicebale 
to mankind that which is already known. 

The trinity of obligations recognized by 
our university—teaching, researching, and 
serving the public—are not mutually exclu- 
sive. On the contrary, they are closely inte- 
grated. Thus energetically pursued research 
undertakings create a vital and exciting in- 
tellectual climate within the university 
which challenges students to realize their op- 
timum capacities. Public-service activities 
apply the discoveries of research to the serv- 
ice of the State, utilize members of the 
faculty to teach in the adult education pro- 
grams, and feed back to the classroom, the 
study, and the laboratory the insights, infor- 
mation, and stimulation derived from mem- 
bers of the faculty serving as counselors to 
government, business, and agriculturists. 
Discharging concurrently all three of its 
basic responsibilities makes our university 
a particularly dynamic institution of learn- 
ing. 

And now by way of drawing these remarks 
to a close, I remind you that President Fred 
describes the basic needs of a great State 
university as follows: 

“First, qualified and deserving students, 
drawn from all segments of our society; 

“Second, distinguished and devoted teach- 
ers, dedicated to teaching, research, and 
service; 

“Third, adequate facilities and equipment; 
and 

“Fourth, an intelligent, resourceful, and 
provident people who fashion, nourish, and 
sustain it, convinced of its value and con- 
fident of its purpose.” 

No doubt implicit in this magnificent 
statement is a prerequisite that I venture 
to make explicit; that is, the tradition of 
free inquiry in the resolute search for truth. 
This tradition finds eloquent expression in 
these well-known words taken from a re- 
port of the board of regents of 1894: 

“Whatever may be the limitations which 
trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe that 
the great State University of Wisconsin 
should ever encourage that continual and 
fearless sifting and winnowing by which 
alone the truth can be found.” 

That immortal declaration of principle 
voices what I think of as the spirit of Wis- 
consin; a spirit which undergirds and 
strengthens the university in the discharge 
of its responsibilities; a snirit which acts as 
a catalyst unifying alumni, students, and 
faculty in the service of the university; a 
spirit which in the war of political ideologies 
raging throughout the world today, chal- 
lenges the various “isms” inimical to the 
basic values of our society; a spirit which 
assures that education continues to lead in 
the race with catastrophe. Nurtured by that 
spirit your university goes forward in serv- 
ice to State and Nation. 
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Presentation of Career Service Award to 
Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on Monday evening, July 2, 1956, Mrs. 
Martin and I had the great honor to 
attend the second annual presentation 
career service awards dinner of the 
National Civil Service League. We were 
deeply impressed with the qualifications 
of the 10 civil-service employees hon- 
ored with the career service awards; 
and we were particularly proud of the 
only woman to win the award this year, 
Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, because Dr. Mackintosh 
received her bachelor of arts, master of 
arts, and doctor of philosophy degrees 
from the State University of Iowa, and 
she has won outstanding recognition 
throughout her entire service to com- 
munity, State, and Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks news articles which ap- 
peared in the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Ga- 
zette on June 25; the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register on June 26; and the Washington 
Evening Star on July 2. These articles 
describe quite fully Dr. Mackintosh’s rec- 
ord of achievement. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[Prom the Cedar Rapids Gazette of June 25, 
1956} 
Dr. MackinTosH To BE HONORED aT 
WASHINGTON 

WasHIncTtron.—An Iowa woman who de- 
voted her career to the United States Office 
of Education will be honored by the National 
Civil Service League in Washington July 2. 

She is Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, of Hop- 
kinton, chief of the elementary schools 
section. 

Dr. Mackintosh joined the Office of Educa- 
tion in 1938 after supervising elementary 
schools at Grand Rapids, Mich., and teaching 
at the University of Pittsburgh and Miami 
University. She is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

In 1947, Dr. Mackintosh worked with Eng- 
lish teachers in the American Military Gov- 
ernment at Vienna, and recently she flew 
around the world. 

On that trip, she assisted with workshops 
for elementary school principals in Cambodia 
under a program sponsored by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

She will be the only woman among 10 Fed- 
eral employees to receive the second annual 
career-service awards announced by Look 
magazine. 


[From the Des Moines Register of June 26, 
1956} 


CarREER AWARD TO MISS MACKINTOSH 


Helen K. Mackintosh, State University of 
Iowa graduate, Monday was named a winner 
of the annual career-service awards given by 
the National Civil Service League. 

Miss Mackintosh, chief of the elementary 
schools section of the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will receive 
$100 and a scroll at a dinner Monday in 
Washington, D. C. 
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She and 9 other career civil-service em- 
Ployees were chosen for the award from 130 
nominations submitted by 33 Federal Gov-~ 
ernment department heads. 

Miss Mackintosh was born in Hopkinton 
and received her B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. de- 
grees from the State University of Iowa. She 
went to work for the Federal Government in 
1928. She worked with the American Mili- 
tary Government in Vienna, Austria, in 1947 
and assisted in setting up workshops for ele- 
mentary-school principals in Cambodia in 
1954 before becoming head of the elementary 
schools section. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

July 2, 1956) 
EpucatTor BEeLizves TopAY’s CHILDREN BETTER 
EDUCATED 


Children are being better educated than 
they were a generation ago, chiefly because 
teachers try to treat each child as an in- 
dividual. 

This is the belief of Dr. Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, whose distinguished leadership in the 
field of elementary school education will be 
honored tonight by the National Civil Serv- 
ice League. 

Miss Mackintosh, who is chief of the Ele- 
mentary School Section of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, is 1 of 
10 Federal career employees who will receive 
career service awards from the league. 

She is the only woman in the group. 

Miss Mackintosh went to work for the 
Office of Education (now a part of HEW) 
in 1938. Prior to that she had taught ele- 
mentary, high school, and college students. 


GOOD TEACHERS 


Good teachers today concentrate not on 
pounding facts into a child’s head, “but with 
giving him the toole of learning—teaching 
him where to go to find out something he 
wants to know,” Miss Mackintosh says. 

“The child of today—and the grownup, 
too, for that matter—can’t begin to carry 
around every bit of this mental baggage, that 
is all the things he would like to know,” 
she added. “Even in first grade, we try to 
teach children where to find the answers. 
We start them using the dictionary—a pic- 
ture dictionary, of course.” 

Many parents actually impede their chil- 
dren’s ability to absorb learning—particu- 
larly the ability to read—by pushing them 
too fast, the educator believes. 

“They read to the children constantly— 
long, complicated, often quite interesting 
stories, that make the little tales in the first 
year reader seem dull by comparison,” she 
said. “They would do better to have their 


little preschooler concentrate on simple pic- ~ 


ture books, with perhaps a few words to a 
page.” 

Other parents give their children a bad 
conditioning to reading by never reading 
anything themselves, she declared. 

“A child who never sees anyone pick up 
a book or magazine isn’t likely to want to 
read much,” she explained. “Children are 
great mimics.” 

As might be expected, Miss Mackintosh has 
firm convictions Why Johnny Can't Read, 
the controversy which has been waxing fu- 
riously in educational circles. Like the bulk 
of educators, she does not agree that John- 
ny’s reading troubles come about because 
schools are giving less emphasis to the pho- 
netic method of teaching reading. 

Essentially, the phonetic method “teaches 
children how to pronounce words, not what 
they mean,” she says. The method is just 
one of several we use to help children learn 
to read, and no one method works with all 
children. 

Miss Mackintosh challenges the thesis that 
more children now are unable to read than 
many years ago. 

DIFFERENCE 


“The difference is that more children are 
staying on in school,” she said. “When they 
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get to high school, their teachers discover 
that some of them can’t read. Those same 
children wouldn’t have been able to read 
in the past, but they dropped out of school 
before any teacher made a point of it. 

“The teaching of arithmetic has undergone 
somewhat of a modification since mother 
was a girl,” the HEW official states. 

“Long division, which formerly was thrust 
upon children in the fifth grade, now is 
spread out over the third through sixth 
grades,” shesaid. “And arithmetic problems 
have been brought up to date,” she added. 

“Children, no longer are given problems 
having to do with digging a well, or paper- 
ing a room, which they aren't very likely to 
do. Their problems today deal with auto- 
mobile mileage, gas consumption, the buy- 
ing and selling of merchandise. 

“And the memorizing of multiplication 
tables, is discouraged in many echools,” she 
added. “Some combinations are much easier 
to memorize than others,” she explained. 

“It is silly to waste time on the easy ones, 
by reciting the whole table over and over. 
So now each combination is learned indi- 
vidually. Children often make a game out 
of this. They write 6 x 6 on a card, with 
the answer, 36, on the back. Then they 
see how many they get right. The ones they 
miss go into one pile, to be tried over again.” 





Asks Common Justice for Migratory 
Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 8, 1956, I introduced H. R. 9836, a 
bill to provide for the regulation of the 
interstate transportation of migrant 
farm workers. 

The Transportation and Communi- 
cations Subcommittee of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee has conducted hearings on this 
legislation and is giving consideration to 
this worthy legislation. It is designed 
specifically to provide more comfortable 
and humane transportation of these mi- 
grant farm workers. Many States al- 
ready have provided regulations for their 
intrastate transportation and, thus, this 
bill would serve to provide the same con- 
sideration for these workers when they 
are transported across State lines. 


This bill has the approval of the va- 
rious Federal agencies and of many other 
groups. Under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Appendix of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, an approving article in 
the June 18 edition of the Lampmaker, 
published by Local No. 663, UAW-CIO, 
Guide Lamp of Anderson, Ind.: 

Asks COMMON JUSTICE FOR MIGRATORY 

WoRKER 

The AFL-CIO called on Congress to “take 
one small step toward common justice’ for 
the Nation’s migratory farm workers by 
voting immediate enactment of a bill to per- 
— Federal regulation of their transporta- 

Testifying before the House Commerce 
Committee, Walter Mason, AFL-CIO legis- 
lative representative, charged that “over- 
crowding, the use of unsafe vehicles, and 
driver exhaustion is needlessly killing and 
maiming uncounted numbers of these un- 
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protected migrant workers, the victims of 
insatiable greed.” 

Mason said that, although much of the 
transportation of farm workers involves 
crossing State lines, “those who profiteer 
from human misery still escape the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion” because most of the transportation is 
done by private carriers. As a consequence, 
he pointed out, they are now beyond the 
scope of public control except as it is im- 
posed by inadequate State and local traffic 
laws. 





Reserve Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and revise 
my remarks, I enclose the Reserve con- 
struction programs of the Air Force, 
Navy, and the Army National Guard for 
the fiscal year 1957. I am personally 
glad to realize that the Defense Depart- 
ment is getting in shape with Reserve 
training facilities for the time when our 
Reserve begins to reach its maximum 
legal strength. Detailed construction in 
these programs is as follows: 

Air Force Reserve construction program, 

fiscal year 1957 


Andrews Air Force Base, Md.*: 
Operational facilities........ 
Bakalar Air Force Base, Ind.: 
Airfield pavements, opera- 
tional, housing and storage 
facilities, utilities........... 
Barksdale Air Force Base, La.* 
Airfield pavements, liquid fuel 
storage, maintenance facili- 
ties and wtilities.............. 
Bates Field, Ala.‘: Airfield pave- 
ments, operational, shop, and 
storage facilities, mainte- 
nance and training facilities, 
liquid fuel-storage, housing 
and messing facilities, utili- 
Bradley Field, Conn.': Airfield 
pavements, shop facilities, 
and liquid fuel storage._--_- 
Brooks Air Force Base, Tex.?: 
Maintenance facilities_..... - 
Chico Municipal Airport, Calif.t: 
Airfield pavements, liquid fuel 
storage, operational and shop 
facilities, maintenance, medi- 
cal, and training facilities, 
housing and messing facili- 
SEO,” WI ace socesaieeteicccemabe 
Clinton County Air Force Base, 
Ohio *; Airfield pavements, liq- 
uid fuel storage, mainte- 
nance facilities, housing and 
messing facilities, land acqui- 
sition, and utilities.......... 
Dallas Naval Air Station, Tex.*: 
TYAIMENE GAGA + ctencecnnce 
Davis Field, Okla.‘: Airfield 
pavements, liquid fuel stor- 
age, operational, storage and 
shop, facilities, land acquisi- 
tion and utilities........... as 
Donaldson Air Force Base, 8S. 
C.:? Airfield pavements and 
maintenance facilities_...... 
Dress Memorial Airport, Ind.:¢ 
Airfield pavements, liquid 
storage, operational storage 
and shop facilities, utilities... 


$89, 000 


4, 186, 000 


1, 821, 000 


7, 809, 000 


559, 000 
815, 000 


3, 771, 000 


5, 063, 000 
713, 000 


2, 432, 000 


2, 200, 000 


1, 281, 000 


General Billy Mitchell Field, 
Wis.:1 Shop facilities and 
land acquisition......._.-_-. 

Grandview Air Force Base, Mo.: ? 
Operational facilities_....__. 

Greater Cincinnati Airport, 
Ohio:‘* Airfield pavements, 
operational maintenance and 
storage facilities, liquid fuel 
storage, shop and administra- 
TIPO’ SHON 5 ints nee 

Griffis Air Force Base, N. Y.:? 
Airfield pavements, liquid fuel 
storage, maintenance and ad- 
ministrative facilities, utili- 


$635, 000 
106, 000 


2, 844, 000 


2, 013, 000 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah: ? Air- 
field pavements, maintenance 
and shop facilities._......._-. 
McConnell Air Force’ Base, 
Kans.:* Airfield pavements 
and maintenance facilities__-_ 
McGuire Air Force Base, N. J.: * 
Airfield pavements, mainte- 
nance and shop facilities___. 
Memphis Municipal Airport, 
Tenn.:' Airfield pavements 
and operational facilities___- 
Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y.:? 
Training facilities.._.....-.-- 
New Castle County Municipal 
Airport, Del.:7 Airfield pave- 
ments, maintenance faciltties 
SN, wa ecdecucncon 
New Orleans Naval Air Station, 
La.:° Airfield pavements-_-_-_. 
New York Naval Air Station, 
N. Y.: ° Storage facilities____- 
Orlando Air Force Base, Fia.: * 
Airfield pavements, mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities_ 
Paine Air Force Base, Wash.:? 
Airfield pavements... ~~~ 
Pinellas County International 
Airport, Fla.: * Airfield pave- 
ments, operational and main- 
tenance facilities, shop and 
storage facilities, liquid fuel 
storage and utilities_..._. 
Scott Air Force Base, Ill.: ? Air- 
field pavements and mainte- 
nance facilities... ........ 
Tinker Air Force Base, Okla.: ? 
Airfield pavements and main- 
tenance facilities.........--- 
Toledo Express Airport, Ohio: * 
Airfield pavements, liquid 
fuel storage, operational and 
storage facilities, shop and 
maintenance facilities, land 
acquisition and utilities... 
Willow Grove Naval Air Station, 
Pa.:* Shop facilites........ 
Youngstown Municipal Airport, 
Ohio: * Training facilities... 


1, 933, 000 
2, 015, 000 
1, 962, 000 


113, 000 
750, 000 


2, 149, 000 
297, 000 
133, 000 


1, 981, 000 
385, 000 


2, 419, 000 
2, 074, 000 


2, 491, 000 


3, 350, 000 
76, 000 
70, 000 


58, 535, 000 


1 Civil, Air Force Reserve, and Air National 
Guard. 

2? Air Force Reserve and Active Military. 

* Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, 
and Active Military. 

*Civil and Air Force Reserve. 

5 Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, 
and other Reserve. 

* Air Force Reserve and other Reserve. 

7Civil, Air Force Reserve, Air National 
Guard, and Active Military. 

8 Civil, Air Force Reserve, and Active Mili- 
tary. 





Department of the Navy military construc- 


tion, Naval Reserve forces, fiscal year 
1957 
NAVAL RESERVE (AVIATION) 
Estimated 
cost 
Naval Air Station, Columbus, Ga.? 
Additional fuel storage, instal- 
lation of sprinkler systems 
and jet engine test facilities... $402,000 
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Naval Air Station, Dallas, Tex.: 
Airfield pavements, land acqui- 
sition, and jet engine test fa- 
UN craic om tiinciamsitinntinenadnnl 

Naval Air Station, Denver, Colo.: 
Airfield pavements and jet en- 
gine test facilities............ 

Naval Air Station, Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Land acquisition, ammunition 
storage, and jet engine test 
PI iat cheers cucccome amined 

Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, 
Calif.: Airfield pavements, 
aviation fuel storage and jet 
engine test facilities._......... 

Naval Air Station, Miami, Pia.: 
Alterations to hangar and jet 
engine test facilities.......... 

Naval Air Station, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Jet engine test fa- 
We Bi cn cus eaduamnadene 

Naval Air Station, New York, 
N. Y.: Airfields pavements and 
jet engine test facilities..___. 

Naval Air Station, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.: Airfield pavements, re- 
serve hangar, boiler house and 
transformer station, messing 
and Navy exchange facilities, 
jet engine test facilities._..._. 

Naval Air Station, Oakland, 
Calif.: Jet engine test fa- 
CRE Dis ican eicts deen deca teens 

Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kans.: 
Airfield pavement, and jet en- 
gine test facilities........... 

Naval Air Station, Seattle, 
Wash.: Communication fa- 
COE iieectiintndbd pein inm aden 

Naval Air Station South Wey- 
mouth, Mass.; Jet engine test 
facilities 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, 
Pa.: Relocate communication 
transmitter, training tank, and 
jet engine test facilities.....- 


NAVAL RESERVE (SURFACE) 
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Estimated 
cost 


$1, 985, 000 


3, 056, 000 
220, 000 


596, 000 
325, 000 
170, 000 


890, 000 


1, 573, 000 
170, 000 
504, 000 

85, 000 


170, 000 


659, 000 


10, 805, 000 





Brownwood, Tex.: Electronics 
facility, including acquisition. $56, 000 
Clifton, N. J.: Land acquisition. 30, 000 
Crowley, La.: Electronics facility 
and land acquisition_......_- 58, 000 
Eddystone, Pa.: New N & MCRTC 
and land acquistion-...--.---- ‘770, 000 
Emporia, Kans.: Electronics 
SO a sisters es sia inches tobias 60, 000 
Florence, S. C.: Electronics fa- 
cility and land acquisition---_- 69, 000 
Great Falls, Mont.: Electronics 
CRIA tad cei BS oe dtctjencn 63, 000 
Kingsburg, Calif.: Electronics 
UE arccnccten iste cigar titiplplpsapenen coon 100, 000 
Malden, Mass.: Electronics fa- 
cility and land acquisition---_- 88, 000 
McKeesport, Pa.: Expansion to 
existing NRTC........--..... 80, 000 
Paducah, Ky.: Electronics fa- 
cility and land acquisition-_-_- 66, 000 
Parsons, Kans.: Electronics fa- 
cility and land acquisition (no 
Gin nacacstcnaciegacetelsase 60, 000 
Petaluma, Calif.: Electronics fa- 
QU 2 oa. cecaeon css 61, 000 
Raleigh, N. C.: New N & MCRTC 
and land acquisition.....---- 633, 000 
San Pedro, Calif.: Fire protection 
FOR ra pte Pes ee enconaes 38, 000 
Stockton, Calif.: Land acquisi- 
CIR ndknccctscticsdqucsnncna 22, 000 
Washington, N. C.: Electronics 
facility and land acquisition-_. 58, 000 
Wilmington, Del.: New N & 
MCRTC and land acquisition -_- 790, 000 
TO knits ccicadannssccncn 3, 102, 000 
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Lewiston, Maine: Purchase of 
land and buildings........-- o 
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MARINE CORPS RESERVE (GROUND) 


Baltimore, Md.: MCRTC and 
land acquisition 

Jacksonville, Fla:: 
existing NRTC 

San Jose, Calif.: Expansion. to 
existing N & MCRTC 


Rochester, N. Y.: Alteration of 
existing BRTCcccecieccces Sines 
$522,000 Forty Fort, Pa.: New MCRTC and 
79, 000 land acquisition (no cost) --.. 
Houston, Tex.: New MCRTC and 
land acquisition............. - 


$79, 000 $81, 000 


Total... escccescsucsscceun 


15, 411, 000 


285, 000 


99, 500 $58, 500 Grand total_......-. ae 


Recapitulation of projects, fiscal year 1957 armory construction program, Army National Guard 


Btate 
share 


Total 
costs 


Federal 
share 


Number of 


State : 
projects 


share 


Total 
costs 


Federal 


Number of 
j share 


Type of armory Type of armory 


$28, 000 
120, 000 


5, 574, 000 


$21, 000 
90, 000 
4, 000, 270 1, 573, 730 
—270 


$7,(0) 


| $1, 868, 625 
30, goo 


150, 000 
298, 500 
422, 500 


18 | $2, ao 500 
200, 000 


398, 000 
635, 000 


f Purchase and rehabilitations-... 7 
99, 500 | 


212, 500 
100, 000 


32 


$708, 875 : | 
| 
| 


NN ie) cee eins eccsants 


]-unit expansion 
2-unit expansion and MVSB 


400, 000 
765, 000 

78, 500 
372, 000 


300, 000 
512, 250 

58, 875 
278, 520 


252, 750 
19, 625 
93, 480 


b= RD RS 


| 


| 


Index of projects, fiscal year 1957 armory construction program, Army National Guard 


Location, State and city 


Arizona: Douglas........... 


California: 
Victorville 


State total 
Colorado: Englewood 
Connecticut: New London_- 


Indiana: 


Towa: Sioux City. .......-.- 


Louisiana: Sulphur 
Massachusetts: Fall River - - 
Michigan: Lansing 


Minnesota: St. Paul No. 1_. 
Mississippi: Collins 
Montana: Hamilton 


and M 
5-plus unit 


New Jersey: Pitman 
New York: 


Index of projects, fiscal year 1957 nonarmory construction program—Army National 


State 


Nuys). 
Camp George West.- 
y Field 
Island of Molokai 


Massachusetts... 
M innesota 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New York 


Type of armory 


2-plus =~. expansion 
VSB, 


Esti- 
mated 
Federal 
cost 


Esti- 
mated 
State 
cost 


Esti- 
mated 
total 
cost 


Location, State and city 


$18, 500 $13, 875 New ‘York—Continued 


State total. ‘ 
North Carolina: St. Pauls_- 
North Dakota: Mandan 
Oregon: Woodburn. 

South Carolina: 

Beach 
South Dakota: Watertown. 
Tennessee; Livingston 


Texas: 
Houston No. 1 
Housten No, 2... 


3-plus unit purchased 
and rehabilitated. 
1 


Virginia: Fairfax 


Wisconsin: 
Mosinee 
Plymouth 


State total. _- 


Project 


North Carolina...| Raleigh-D 
port. 
Ree cccnes 
Motor vehicle storage building. 


Warehouse extension Vega Baja 


Rapid City. 
Corpus Christi 


Shop- oda, 
Motor vehicle storage shed ___ 
Organization maintenance 


ing. 


Cc ~ kamas 
Withycombe). 


Type of armory 


4-unit rehabilitated_._- 


‘J ‘unit- 


| 1 unit expansion. 


5-plus unit 
3-plus unit 


I oi gk ten ecue 


City 


urham A ir- 


(Camp 


Organization maintenance 


shop. 


shop. 


Esti- 
mated 
total 
cost 


$17, 000 
426, 000 
100, 000 

60, 000 
144, 000 


126, 000 
200, 000 
87, 500 


150, 000 
150, 000 


300, 000 
150, 000 


190, 000 
190, 000 


ae 


Guard 
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OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the debate on the pending bill has 
been an enlightening one and may con- 
ceivably be viewed in the future as the 
beginning of a great debate on the revi- 
sion of our foreign policy. As I indi- 
cated in my remarks in support of my 


‘amendment to restore a portion of the 


cut in title I, I do not believe that a 
review of our foreign policy would result 
in any sharp reversal, but I fully concur 
in the opinions expressed during the 
debate regarding the need of a resurvey. 
I am confident that this will be achieved 
before the 85th Congress convenes. AS 
we conclude the discussions on this 
measure I wish to express my views re- 
garding some of the more important 
phases of. this legislation. 
AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE FREE WORLD 


Mr. Chairman, the current Soviet em- 
phasis on “peaceful coexistence’ must 
not lull us into a false sense of security. 
It is obvious that the Soviets are using 
every device to gain trade and political 
advantages in certain parts of the world 
through a stepped-up economic program 
that makes use of deception coupled 
with a propaganda drive to extend Com- 
munist influence throughout the world. 
The so-called lessening of tensions does 
not mean any lessening of the aims of 
international communism. As a leader 
of the free world, the United States must 
maintain its attitude of defense as well 
as contribute to the preservation of free 
countries everywhere. The theme of the 
20th Congress of the Communist Party 
was that “the ideas of communism will 
triumph without war.” Not only do we 
have to accept this fateful challenge, but 
we must strive to roll be*k whatever ad- 
vances the Communists have already 
made. The vitality of democracy and 
national independence is equal to the 
task, provided we are aware of the chal- 
lenge and organize our moral, intellec- 
tual, and material resources to meet it. 

Any discussion of the Mutual Security 
Act should make it clear that mutual se- 
curity means exactly what it says. We 
live in a world where no one nation has 
the dominant influence and all free 
countries are mutually interdependent. 
We did not seek or want the role of leader 
of western civilization, but this status 
became something of a fact before we 
were aware of it. We have, however, 
become much better conditioned for the 
interrelationships of the modern world 
than we were after the close of World 
WarlI. This maturity is now being tested 
in Congress, Mr. Chairman, since we are 
again being called upon to contribute to 
the military and economic potential of 
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the free world. Every representative 
must undertake constantly to balance 
those interests that are local and re- 
gional in character and those that have 
a national import. And in these times 
as America proceeds into a crucial period 
of transition, accepting rather reluc- 
tantly her position as the free world’s 
leader, there is, of course, the obligation 
upon all of us to think of America’s 
greatness in terms of the welfare of other 
peoples, and never to measure our great- 
ness and our progress exclusively in 
terms of our own narrow national in- 
terests. 

It is doubtless apparent from what I 
have said that I believe we must not re- 
treat. Now we have come to the position 
of world leadership reluctantly. The 
Nation is not yet fully prepared, spirit- 
ually, for it, for two oceans separate us 
from the quarrels of other continents, 
and we still wonder why we are inevita- 
bly drawn into their conflicts. Our cul- 
tures are so different and so many of our 
purposes seem to conflict. Still we can- 
not escape them. Our advocacy of par- 
ticipation in world affairs is not born 
of an intention to serve other nations 
at the expense of our own, but a recogni- 
tion that we are inextricably bound up 
with their destiny. We must not retreat, 
whatever the temptation, whatever the 
cost. We must-accept as a physical fact 
our proximity to aggression and our 
identification with intended victims 
closest to it. Almost every Member of 
Congress, whatever his political prefer- 
ences, recognizes this condition. 
MUTUAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO WESTERN DEFENSE 

AND PROGRESS 

That our assistance to other countries 
has not been a one-way street may be 
shown easily. Many of the weapons that 
now are an integral part of our defense 
were made available to us by other free 
nations. The British discovered the 
radio-locator at the beginning of World 
War IJ, which aided the American de- 
velopment of radar. So also was the jet- 
plane invented in England, as well as 
such other useful weapons of war as 
the steam catapult for aircraft carriers, 
antisubmarine sonar weapons and the 
midget submarine. Just to name a few 
more, the Belgian automatic rifle was 
made available to NATO troops, as was 
the new British Sterling machinegun, 
the French Mystere plane, and the Brit- 
ish Hawker Hunter all-weather fighter. 
We all know the great contributions 
made by foreigners in the development of 
atomic weapons, which now represent 
our first line of defense. The non-Com- 
munist world has become so intimately 
interrelated that the welfare of each re- 
flects significantly on the welfare of all 
the rest and no one country can claim 
self-sufficiency: 

Nowhere else is this more evident 
than in the field of medicine. Anti- 
toxins were discovered by a German and 
a Japanese in 1890. Insulin was dis- 
covered by Frederick Grant Banting and 
John James Richard MacLeod in Eng- 
land and Canada. The first sulfa drugs 
were used by Gerhard Domagk on his 
daughter in Germany early in 1933. In 
1928 Alexander Fleming of the Uni- 
versity of London discovered penicillin, 
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thus starting an era of “anti-biotics.” 
DDT was synthesized by Dr. Paul Muller 
in Switzerland in the autumn of 1939. 
I could go on and on down the pages of 
medical history to show that the health 
and welfare of the United States have 
been advanced by discoveries made in 
many countries. 
THE PERIL IS STILL GREAT 


Aggression still threatens. Although 
great strides have been made since the 
end of World War II, we are still con- 
fronted by totalitarianism.. The Mutual 
Security bill as reported by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee authorizes $1.925 
billion for military assistance to our 
allies and $1.147 billion for defense sup- 
port. These are large sums but are a 
small price to pay when we realize the 
alternatives. The Communists would 
not hesitate to employ physical force or 
other means of undermining independ- 
ent governments if they thought we had 
weakened our defenses sufficiently. The 
loss of any substantial territory in Asia, 
Africa, Europe, or even South America 
would lead to catastrophic results for 
America. Not only would our standard 
of living sag, but our ability to defend 
ourselves would be gravely diminished. 
So also would our liberties be increas- 
ingly sacrificed to the harsh demands of 
a garrison state. 

If many peoples are drawn into a 
closer political and economic relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union, then eventu- 
ally we would be cut off from the essen- 
tial raw materials we need to keep our 
economy running. We are already im- 
porting 50 percent of the industrial raw 
materials required by our éxpanding in- 
dustrial machine. We have recently be- 
come quite aware that 80 percent of all 
the oil in the non-Communist world is 
concentrated within 300 miles of the 
Persian Gulf. A complete survey of our 
domestic economic needs would reveal 
that the expenditure of $3.07 billion 
raised from our traditional revenue 
source is a small sacrifice indeed com- 
pared to the havoc that would be caused 
by the stoppage of international trade 
with countries now menaced by the 
Communists. 

Figures presented to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee reveal that the NATO 
countries make a great effort to provide 
military equipment for their own de- 
fense. NATO members have contrib- 
uted of their own resources about 85 per- 
cent of the total cost of the European 
buildup. Funds from the United States 
sent through the military assistance pro- 
gram have made up the difference of 
only 15 percent. Our percentage has 
currently been decreasing. While the 
defense expenditures of most European 
countries represent a smaller percentage 
of their gross national product than does 
that of the United States (about 10 per- 
cent) the per capita incomes of the 
others are much lower and the sacrifice 
is somewhat’ greater. As General 
Gruenther pointed out, “one NATO 
country has an average income of $175 
per person per year. By the same 
method of figuring, the average income 
in the United States is $2,000 per person 
per year. Should the basis of contribu- 
tion be $175 to $2,100?” Certainly the 
United States must not permit itself to 
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become the leader in reducing expendi- 
tures in the face of possible slackening 
efforts by our allies. We must show our 
determination to continue our assistance 
to those who have provided us with 
strong defensive outposts. 

RESPECT FOR NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND 

FREEDOM 

One major problem in providing for- 
eign aid is the tendency of the coun- 
tries of the free world to arrive at mu- 
tually contradictory policies. A hazard 
of freedom that we cheerfully accept is 
the strain on free world unity caused by 
national sovereignty. We all know that 
such strains can be converted into our 
greatest asset, but in the short run, we 
must be patient and understanding. We 
cannot expect to buy the loyalty of any 
nation or people with aid dollars, no 
matter how many we spend, or as Chester 
Bowles expressed it “It is also folloy to 
assume that simply by filling people’s 
stomachs we can automatically turn 
them into believers in liberal democracy, 
American brand.’ Assuming that we 
have provided for the necessary defense 
potential, the primary purpose of our 
economic assistance program should be 
to help new and struggling nations to 
create societies which offer a steadily ex- 
panding measure of justice and oppor- 
tunity. We must not demand a uni- 
formity of outlook among the recipients 
of our aid. It is enough to contribute 
to the growth of stability and security 
throughout the non-Communist world. 
While we are obviously spending large 
sums to support our allies’ defenses and 
economies, we are also aware of the need 
to win the respect of all the world’s free 
peoples. 

The strengthening of military al- 
liances as such is not the only objective 
of our foreign aid program. We must 
constantly reappraise our collective se- 
curity system to determine how effective 
and reliable itis. Meanwhile, we seek to 
provide such countries as India and In- 
donesia with the help they need to im- 
prove the standards of living of their 
peoples. It should not be difficult for us 
to understand the desire of nations newly 
independent, free for the first time in 
modern history from colonial domina- 
tion, to have a large degree of inde- 
pendence in their foreign policies. We 
have also learned that the neglect of 
have-not nations will only create prob- 
lems for other regions of the world. Mr. 
J. D. Zellerbach, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and 
one of the leading industrialists of the 
United States, points out that “foreign 
aid is not a device for rewarding those 
governments which agree with us and 
pu: shing those which do not.” As he 
see it: 

You do not initiate and develop an eco- 
nomic policy to produce shiploads of grati- 
tude. You do so to produce shiploads of 
food and machinery, our economic policy 
Was never meant to create expressions of ap- 
preciation but to serve serious objectives 
of mutual interest. 


A resident of one of the emerging new 
nations of the Old World indicated this 
point of view in answer to the question 
of an-American: “What do you expect of 
us?” “Respect and rice,” he said, adding 
“and in that order.” 
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UNITED STATES MORAL LEADERSHIP 


This leads us to a realistic assessment 
of the role the United States must play 
in western civilization. I would like to 
quote from a speech I made some time 
ago: 

We must not undertake to dominate the 
world. Now we have the power, of course, 
to do great things for all the nations of the 
world, and sometimes when the requirements 
seem to overwhelm us, we must remember 
that our capacity industrially is stupendous. 
Paul Hoffman gave us this charting of prog- 
ress recently: Just 50 years ago, America had 
6 percent of the world’s population and was 
producing 20 percent of its wealth. Today, 
with 7 percent, just a little more of its popu- 
lation, we are producing not 20 percent but 
about 50 percent of its goods, and so by 
reason of our tremendous material and phys- 
ical strength we are preeminently the world’s 
leader. The important thing, however, is 
that we match these enormous industrial 
powers with a moral leadership that is com- 
mensurate. 


We cannot limit ourselves to proposing 
a policy of foreign aid solely to prevent 
Russian aggression. We must seek to 
assist other countries to achieve com- 
mon ends by means of fostering com- 
mon values. There are over 1 billion 
people living in the so-called neutralist 
countries who are today fully aware of 
the opportunities for economic advance- 
ment available to them through employ- 
ment of modern technology. Our eco- 
nomic policy must be designed to win 
their confidence and prove to them the 
superiority of our way of life. 

Woodrow Wilson said that “America 
was created to unite mankind.” And 
with this purpose in mind, his urgent 
advice was for Americans not only to 
think of America, but in order to be truly 
American, “always, also, to think first of 
humanity.” He warned us that if we 
seceded from the emerging world com- 
munity, “there will come, sometime, in 
the venegeful providence of God, another 
struggle in which not a few hundred 
thousand fine men from America will 
have to die, but as many millions as are 
necessary to accomplish the final free- 
dom of the peoples of the world.” Now 
that we are aware of our international 
responsibility, we find the totalitarian 
Soviet Union offering a fraudulent but 
rather persuasive vision to much of the 
world. We can and must win this 
ideological struggle by proving to the 
disadvantaged people of the world that 
the American way of life means self- 
determination, human dignity, expand- 
ing opportunities, and peace. In this 
way, whatever material assistance we 
offer will be recognized as part of a 
genuine effort to assure the preservation 
and the ultimate expansion throughout 
the world of the spirit of liberal democ- 
racy with its primary regard for the 
dignity and integrity of man. 

If we put into our world leadership 
this greater moral concept, the 20th 
century can be ours, just as the 19th 
century was Britain’s. As one of my 
good friends said, “I am sure it will either 
be ours or Russia’s.” If we claim it, it 
must be said, too, that it was humanity’s 
century. Just as Great Britain, supply- 
ing the leadership that seemed essential 
to holding the world together, gave it 
the impress of freedom of international 
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commerce, so America in the 20th cen- 
tury must give it the impress of spiritual 
greatness. I am sure of that. 

I believe that out of new devotions to 
these common ends—the attainment of 
justice and liberty, the achievement of 
the rule of law in our world—there will 
be the grandest demonstration of faith 
that a people ever had. The tax burdens 
that Congress places on our citizens for 
these purposes are heavy and they pain 
every sensitive person in the Congress, 
but we must believe that these sacrifices 
are the only basis for a hope that there 
can be a world united—if not in our time, 
in some future period. International 
aspirations are consistent with the truest 
nationalism as America knows it. As 
Lincoln said, it is here that “we may 
meanly lose or nobly save the last best 
hope of earth.” 

Now that a form of military stale- 
mate can be maintained through a su- 
stained defense effort, the ideological 
dimensions of the Soviet challenge 
achieve new importance. The Commu- 
nists are placing renewed emphasis upon 
propaganda and economic programs, and 
the United States must not neglect this 
aspect of Soviet aggression. The United 
States delegation to the United Nations 
Assembly of 1955 prepared a statement 
urging that our own policies be reas- 
sessed in the light of this move. We said 
at that time: 

We believe that the United States must 
counter these Soviet efforts. We can suc- 
ceed not by outbidding communism in sheer 
amounts of economic aid, but by making 
newly independent and newly articulate peo- 
ples feel that they can best satisfy their 
wants by becoming and remaining part of 
the community of free nations. 

We welcome more emphasis on economic 
and educational endeavors, for we have a 
proven experience in these fields. 

We are in a contest in the field of eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries which is bitterly competitive. Defeat 
in this contest could be as disastrous as de- 
feat in an armaments race. 

We could lose this economic contest unless 
the country as a whole wakes up to all its 
implications, 


With special regard to the problems of 
Asia, Mr. J. A. Villamor, a native of the 
Philippines but a naturalized American 
citizen and a lieutenant colonel in our 
Air Force Reserve, a man of wide mili- 
tary, political, and diplomatic experi- 
ence in the Orient, has this to say: 

Many times the failures of our foreign aid 
have been due to our own unrestrained, let’s- 
go spirit; our we-know-what’s-good-for-you- 
better-than-you-do approach; our heavy de- 
pendence on material things to answer needs 
that are often largely spiritual; and worst of 
all perhaps, our tendency to forget the hu- 
man problems—of peoples with hearts, minds, 
and souls, as well as stomachs, just like 
the peoples of the West. 

In my opinion, our foreign aid ought to 
be directed more to the needs of the under- 
developed peoples as they see their needs, not 
as we see them. 

The importance of paying attention to the 
attitudes of the people of Asia cannot be 
overemphasized. To ignore their attitudes, 
to interpret them only by western stand- 
ards, to base policies and programs on one- 
way percepts—this is Just about the fastest 
and surest way to bankrupt American policy 
in Asia. 
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Thus an adequate, long-range program 
of assistance, intelligently keyed to the 
political and ideological as well as the 
economic realities of the underdeveloped 
continents, is essential to our national 


objectives. 
CONTINUING AID 


Mr. Chairman, such a program of eco- 
nomic assistance cannot be considered 
as a temporary thing, or stop-gap against 
the advance of communism. I wish I 
might be convincing on this matter of 
continuing the responsibility of Congress 
to provide economic aid. We are not 
doing this because we are being pressured 
or are fearful, but because such aid is a 
fundamental part of our long-term for- 
eign policy. I believe that if we were 
less favored industrially we would also 
argue that the productive nations have 
an obligation to provide economic help. 
The authorization for development as- 
sistance is $243 million. This is rela- 
tively small compared with the total 
MSA authorization and a minute per- 
centage of our defense budget. With 
these funds we help to advance the 
standards of living in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America so that the current gap 
is at least held constant and possibly 
improved. 

The Soviet Union is now engaged in an 
all-out effort to use its diplomatic, prop- 
aganda, and economic power to attract 
new subjects, to weaken and divide the 
free world, and to isolate the United 
States. It is obvious that the emphasis 
on peace. and relaxation of tensions is 
basic to the success of this policy. We 
must not permit ourselves to be deceived 
into thinking that this new economic 
warfare is any less dangerous than the 
old conventional warfare, and we must 
therefore apply our unique abilities and 
our resources to speed up free world 
economic growth and development. The 
basic obstacle to that growth is the short- 
age of investment capital available to 
underdeveloped countries. While we 
should do much to encourage private 
long-term low-interest loans in these 
countries, we must recognize the tremen- 
dous need for “infrastructures,” the 
fundamental building blocks of an econ- 
omy—transportation, power, other utili- 
ties, irrigation, basic agricultural indus- 
try, and so forth—which can only be 
created with public capital provided by 
the “have” countries. 

When the proper political stability and 
favorable industrial environment are 
achieved, then private capital should be 
able to supply the funds necessary for 
the profitmaking enterprises. Until 
then the United States Government 
should accept the obligation to bolster 
the economies of the have-not coun- 
tries with the financial assistance they 
need. Such assistance should not be in 
response to the challenge of Soviet 
promises, but rather in terms of a posi- 
tive policy of foreign aid, based on the 
consistent development of a long-term 
program to raise the productive poten- 
tial of the free world. Only in this way 
shall we be able to avoid a repetition 
of the experience of the Afghanistan 
Helmand Valley irrigation project. An 
ill-conceived attempt to win the sup- 


port of this politically strategic area, this 
project was not carefully thought out 
and the extravagant expenditures there 
have succeeded only in causing a major 
political crisis. With professional plan- 
ning of a balanced economic-aid pro- 
gram, we will provide for the kind of eco- 
nomic development that includes the 
close participation and training of the 
people we wish to benefit. We would 
then gain friends and lovers of freedom 
by the manner in which we present our 
defense and economic development pro- 
grams, a 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

It is not enough to provide economic 
development assistance to the under- 
developed countries of the free world. 
One of the most difficult problems that 
face the underdeveloped countries in 
their efforts to improve the living condi- 
tions of their people is the urgent need 
for acquisition and dissemination of 
basic technical knowledge. In the proc- 
ess of economic development, the solu- 
tion of this problem ranks equally in im- 
portance with that of mobilizing the re- 
sources necessary to carry out large in- 
vestment programs. Without such 
technical knowledge, nations cannot 
really begin to extract the potential 
benefits from capital investment. The 
total authorization for both bilateral 
and multilateral technical assistance in 
this bill is $157,500,000. I can think of 
no money better spent for the purpose 
of raising the living standards of other 
nations. While I will consider the prob- 
lem of whether more money should be 
channeled through the U. N. in a short 
while, I should like to point out here 
that striking contributions to human 
welfare have been made by our point 4 
experts throughout the world. We 
should all be very proud of the pioneer 
part the United States has played in 
the development of the idea of organ- 
ized exchange, of technical knowledge 
in the international area; we have now 
reached the stage where this type of 
assistance can really begin to pay full 
dividends in terms of free world eco- 
nomic health. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


This general discussion of the benefits 
of our mutual-security program to our 
freedom-loving friends and world neigh- 
bors should not overlook the existence 
of various “malignancies” around the 
globe. Grave dangers exist in the Middle 
East and the greatest threat to peace 
arises there. While strategic considera- 
tions are obviously of prime importance, 
we can readily see that the basic cause of 
the disturbances is economic. We must, 
of course, do everything in our power to 
prevent the outbreak of hostilities in the 
immediate future, but, in the long run, 
peace in the Middle East is dependent on 
political and economic stability and se- 
curity. We are prepared to offer the 
economic and technical assistance that 
will aid in gradually raising the living 
conditions of the area to an adequate 
level. In the meantime, we shall main- 
tain an attitude of friendship to all the 
peoples of the region, seeking to arrive 
at a peaceful and equitable settlement 
of Arab-Israeli differences through the 
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United Nations. Above all, we will strive 
to répel the penetration of Communist 
influences which seek to inflame pas- 
sions and stir up enmities. There is no 
other course ayailable to us that will 
achieve these ends better than contrib- 
uting to the establishment of strong in- 
dependent nations, whose peoples are 
secure, well trained, and well fed. 
NATO PROBLEM 


We have all recently noticed the in- 
creased concern of our allies and our 
own Government over the effectiveness 
of NATO. Secretary of State Dulles sug- 
gested in Paris at the meeting of the 
NATO foreign ministers that article II 
of the treaty be used to give the Organi- 
zation new life. This would mean em- 
ploying the NATO machinery to admin- 
ister economic aid. While there is much 
to be said for such an expansion of NATO 
activities, the important thing to realize 
is that the United States is giving con- 
sideration to multilateral means of as- 
sisting other nations. That the Atlantic 
Alliance needs strengthening is possibly 
true, but we must also give long consid- 
eration and though to the problems that 
would arise if NATO, primarily a military 
organization, were to be projected into 
the economic development of unalined 
countries of Asia and Africa, such as 
Burma, Egypt, India, and Indonesia. 

MULTILATERAL AID 


When we talk about the need for 
multilateral aid for underedeveloped 
countries, we must always remember 
that bilateral American aid is not to be 
contrasted with multilateral U. N. aid. 
What we are striving for is simply the 
most effective means of using our for- 
eign-aid money. Both bilateral and 
multilateral aid should be coordinated to 
achieve overall economic development in 
a given region. We need to coordinate 
our assistance efforts so that they are on 
a regional and functional basis—that we 
aid many countries in one area, and that 
this aid include many operations which 
transcend border lines. Thus, not only 
the U. N. but also the Organization for 
American States is an international de- 
vice for getting several countries to con- 
sider the same problems. In the report 
on the 10th General Assembly of the 
U. N. that Mr. Merrow and I filed with 
the Congress we did point out that: 

It is urgently necessary that in the future 
we make for greater use of the United Na- 
tions’ system for foreign aid than we have 
in the past. This would not mean an in- 
creased amount of money appropriated for 
foreign aid but, rather, the channeling of a 
part of existing appropriations through 
United Nations machinery. 

Some will say that such sponsorship does 
not give us the advertising and good will 
that bilateral programs provide. However, 
we would point out that the basic reason 
for our program of economic assistance is 
not to purchase affection but rather to 
strengthen the free world, eliminating the 
vacuums of weakness into which the Soviet 
power is trying to move. 

We do not, of course, overlook the factor 
of good will, but the leaders of the nations, 
even the so-galled underdeveloped ones, 
know where help is coming from, and even 
though the goods are not clearly identified 
as being of American origin, we believe the 
people of those countries discern and appre- 
ciate our help. 
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U. N. PROPOSALS FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The proposal for the creation of a 
Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development—SUNFED—refiects 
the increasingly strong world sentiment 
in favor of some type of multilateral 
aid. We voted for the resolution at the 
U. N. which created an ad hoc commit- 
tee to carry on the orderly exploration 
of various relevant ideas and sugges- 
tions to establish an international de- 
velopment fund. We believe it prema- 
ture to try at this time to define pre- 
cisely what should be the organization 
and operation of the proposed fund. 
Heretofore our representations as to 
such aid have been linked to a world- 
wide system of disarmament, so that we 
could use some of the savings thus ef- 
fected, without remaining inflexible 
about this mutual connection. As I said 
then, however: 

We feel there is an inherent and logical 
relationship between an effective move to 
relieve the world of the heavy burden of 
armaments on the one hand and an effec- 
tive effort to use large additional resources 
to promote human well-being on the other. 


With regard to the technical assist- 
ance aspects of this program, I believe— 
that no genuine economic development can 
take place unless the people concerned work 
it out for themselves. The goal of the 
technical-assistance program is to bring out 
latent aptitudes and skills. Sometimes this 
means teaching completely new skills. At 
other times it may mean only helping pec- 
ple recapture skills lost or forgotten because 
of the tragedies of war, economic misfor- 
tune, or physical adversities. In either case 
technical assistance is the most direct way 
of helping people help themselves to im- 
prove their economic lot. For the future oi 
both economic and technical aid, I wrote 
Secretary Dulles that in my work in the 
General Assembly I was struck by the ex- 
tent to which many of the underdeveloped 
countries about which we are most con- 
cerned would prefer to be helped through 
the United Nations rather than to receive 
bilateral assistance which they may view as 
having “strings attached.”’ This feeling is so 
strong in many cases as to amount almost 
to an obsession. Whether we agree with 
it or not, we must recognize that it exists. 


Without abandoning the bilateral programs 
for economic aid and technical assistance by 
which we contributed much to raising living 
standards of other nations we should channel 
an increased percentage of our aid through 
the United Nations. We can avoid some of 
the misunderstandings and misinterpreta- 
tions by taking this course and we will be 
more effective in working toward economic 
goals that are essential to world stability. 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of 
State, who by reason of his legislative expe- 
rience retains a strong influence on Capitol 
Hill, testified before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee that he does not subscribe to the be- 
lief held by some that the United States does 
not benefit as much through its contribu- 
tions to multilateral activities as through its 
direct bilateral aid. As he put it “our vigor- 
ous support of these popular multilateral 
programs has been well received by all free 
countries and has gained for this country 
a good will which I firmly believe could not 
be developed to as great an extent in any 
other way. It is an effective answer to Com- 
munist propaganda charges that we are seek- 
ing to dominate countries ## which we have 
bilateral programs. It is further evidence 
of our genuine interest in helping to promote 
the economic development of newly develop- 
ing countries.” In the context of our re- 


lations with other governments, the work of 
United Nations technical assistance has been 
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increasing steadily in significance. It is fur- 
nishing a striking demonstration of the po- 
tential effectiveness of multilateral action 
in the economic and social fields. Experts 
from some 60 nations are working all over 
the world to bring knowledge of better meth- 
ods of doing things to people who are eager 
to learn. These experts are employed by the 
international organizations of which the 
newly developing countries are members. 
This is rather a unique program of organized 
self-help, certainly the first of its kind to be 
established on an international organization 
basis. 
FURTHER STUDIES 

The difficulties which have arisen in 
the formation and administration of a 
consistent foreign-aid policy indicate 
that there is great need for further 
studies in this area. One possible meth- 
od of reassessment would be the estab- 
lishment of a joint congressional com- 
mittee on foreign aid “to conduct a thor- 
ough factfinding study and investiga- 
tion of the operation of the foreign aid 
programs of the United States in the 
past and present,” as proposed by Mr. 
Harrison of Virginia and Mrs. CHURCH 
of Illinois. Independent studies by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee would also 
prove to be extremely helpful. 

Another means of revamping our for- 
eign economic policy is the examination 
of professional reports, such as the re- 
cent one prepared by Profs. Max Millikan 
and W. W. Rostow, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology’s Center for In- 
ternational Studies. The proposals that 
these scholars of foreign affairs have 
made, such as creating a long-term cap- 
ital fund, enlarging international flows 
of private capital, establishing interna- 
tional stocks of agricultural surpluses, 
and so forth, should be given the closest 
study, and the Congress should be pre- 
pared to adopt significant revisions in 
our current programs, when the studies 
reveal better ways of achieving our goal 
of strengthening the free world. 

WHAT WE NEED TO DO NOW 


Until we have obtained the revised 
foreign economic policy we seek, how- 
ever, we must evaluate the current MSA 
bill in terms of its relation to what we 
now recognize as essential. The provi- 
sions of this act do enable us to help the 
newly independent countries of Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa with their eco- 
nomic development, as well as contribute 
to the military defense of the free world. 
The case for foreign aid is still a very 
strong one, however imperfect the pres- 
ent mechanisms may be, and the money 
requested will do much to tip the bal- 
ance in freedom’s favor in the countries 
assisted. 





Putting an Edge on Studies by Buying a 
Share of Stock 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I should like to 
include in the Recorp an article which 
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appeared in Business Week about a very 
interesting classroom experiment which 
was conducted at the Nyack (N. Y.) 
High School in my district. 

It seems to me that both the teacher 
of the class, Mr. Edward Schweikardat, 
and the superintendent of the school, 
Mr. K. R. MacCalman, deserve high 
credit for this dramatic and effective 
way of illustrating the free-enterprise 
system. 

This experiment enlisted the interest 
of the president of American Zinc Co., 
Mr. Howard I. Young, who made a trip 
to Nyack to address the class, wrote a 
special report on the activities of the 
class, of which he distributed over 25,000 
copies. 

Finally, on August 1, the school is put- 
ting on a program before the Associated 
Public School Systems at their national 
meeting in New York on the teaching of 
economics and free enterprise. 

The article follows: 

PuTrTrING AN EDGE ON SrTupies By BUYING A 
SwHare or Stock 


These 14 high school students, and 170 
classmates, are a stockholder in an Ameri- 
can corporation. On May 10, the day after 
their company’s annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing in Portland, Maine, they will have a 
special meeting of the owners of their one 
share of stock to hear a report of their com- 
pany’s president. 

The students are seniors in the Nyack 
(N. Y.) High School history classes of Ed- 
ward Schweikardt, the teacher in whose 
name their share of stock is registered. The 
company president who will address them 
next month is Howard I. Young, head of 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 

It’s all part of Nyack’s senior history course 
that stresses how the American economy 
works. And the actual ownership of a share 
of stock by the students grew out of class 
discussion last October. It has resulted in 
an experience more personal and more vivid 
than most college economics students get, 
according to Dr. Allen O. Felix, director of 
education for the New York Stock Exchange. 


PLANTING THE IDEA 


Originally, Schweikardt used a fairly 
widespread teaching trick of illustrating his 
economics unit by imaginary stock deals. 
Last fall, however, he had an uneasy feeling 
that, book-perfect as the students’ work 
might be, the lessons on business ownership 
and financing weren’t coming alive. Imagi- 
nary stock investments remained abstract 
and remote, he felt, to teenagers whose sole 
economic experience, personally, was as con- 
sumers. So, he recalls, he began throwing 
out the bait in his classes until someone 
asked, ““Can’t we buy a share of stock and see 
how it works?” 

The disbelief that greeted his “yes” con- 
firmed his opinion that the students needed 
@ personal experience in stock owning. 


STUDENT BROKERS 


Each of the five classes elected a “student 
broker,” who had the job of collecting 25 
cents per pupil and then investing the pro- 
ceeds. A sixth student who had already writ- 
ten to brokers and corporations for informa- 
tion was added to the committee as a con- 
sultant. 

At 25 cents a head, the brokers raised $21 
among Schweikardt’s 125 students. They 
called on a local resident, Sydney Bradshaw, 
a member and former Governor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, for help in explaming 
terminology and the details of financial state- 
ments. Each of the five boys and girls then 
nominated one stock for consideration. 

The class didn’t want a stock with any local 
industrial connection or one with a static 
price performance. It looked, rather for the 
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stock of a sound and interesting company 
but one whose price would swing enough to 
enliven a wall chart (picture). Nicholas Go- 
losov, a young Russian refugee who has been 
in the United States only 3 or 4 years, made 
@ winning case for American Zinc on the basis 
of his weeks of study or financial data. In 
1955 American Zinc traded in a range of 
$24.25 to $14.25 a share. 


It’s A DEAL 


Up to this time, Schweikardt learned by 
calling for a show of hands, no other pupil in 
all his classes had ever heard of American 
Zinc. But after listening to their brokers’ 
report, the students ratified the purchase of 
one shar@last October. 

American Zinc was then selling at $18.50. 
The buy order was executed by the Wall 
Street firm of Montgomery Scott & Co. at a 
cost of another $1.10 or so, The rest of the 
$21 was kept in a cash balance. 

The first exhibit for the classroom bulletin 
board was Montgomery, Scott’s notice of pur- 
chase. “The students were amazed that a 
brokerage firm would give attention to one 
share,” says Schweikardt.. “Here in one brief 
experience the students were freed of the idea 
that a person has to have a lot of money to 
hold ownership in a business.” 

Next came the stock certificate. “Their 
first look at an actual piece of ownership of 
productive America,” Schweikardt calls it. 
Teachers and pupils from other classes came 
in to look at it and talk about it. 


FOLLOWING THE MARKET 


The wall display included two graphs, one 
showing daily changes in price of American 
zinc and the other showing the volume of 
shares traded daily in this issue. 

“The financial page of the New York Times 
began to rival the sports page in student 
interest,” says Schweikardt. “Now the ques- 
tions came fast: What made stock go up? 
What made it go down? The impact of po- 
litical and economic events as market factors 
came into student conversations in the cafe- 
teria, gym, and halls.” 

Then came the first quartely dividend 
check—for 25 cents. “A 25-cent check isn’t 
a particularly impressive thing,” the teacher 
says, “but when the students figured it out 
in terms of yield, this was something dif- 
ferent. A 5.4 percent annual yield rang a 
bell with them, Here was the realism of 
investment.” 

Since then, another 25-cent dividend check 
has joined the first one on the bulletin board. 
“Up to this time,” says Schweikardt, “$18.50 
challenged a student only to the extent of 
what it could buy or where he could go on 
that amount of money. Here now was proof 
that $18.50 could mean ownership and pro- 
duction.” Besides 50 cents in dividends so 
far, American Zinc has gained around $3 in 
market price since the time the group pur- 
chased it. 

STILL MORE LESSONS 

The value of the lone American Zinc share 
in teaching economics to Nyack teen-agers 
will continue through the school year. On 
May 1, all 125 senior history students will 
be taken on the annual trip to New York, 
25 miles down the Hudson River, for a day 
divided between the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank and the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Nine days later, they will have their 
“stockholder meeting” with President Young, 
of American Zinc. 

Finally, as graduation time nears, the stu- 
dents will have to decide what to do with 
their share of stock. Their sale of the stock 
will complete the cycle that began last fall 
with the theory of corporate ownership. 

LESSON FOR GROWNUPS 

Nyack High School’s project is becoming 
a lesson, too, for other teachers, investment 
people, anid businessmen. 

When American Zinc heard of the identity 
of its new holder of one share, President 
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Young asked Schweikardt to describe the 
project. This month the company printed 
Schweikardt’s report in a pamphlet that was 
sent to 3,800 stockholders and 2,400 em- 
ployees in the same mailing with the annual 
statement. As word got around, requests 
for copies of the pamphlet piled up. A first 
printing of 25,000 copies has now been ex- 
hausted and more are being printed. 

The stock exchange last week took delivery 
of 11,000 copies, of which 7,000 will be dis- 
tributed among educators by Dr. Felix. 

“This is the most ambitious high-school 
project in economics that I’ve heard of,” says 
Dr. Felix. “We want to let other schools 
know about it, not that many will actually 
put it into practice. This is part of what we 
call ‘the growing edge’ of teaching practice, 
and it usually takes something like 50 years 
for such an idea to spread. But it will start 
high schools thinking about ways to teach 
economics more effectively.” 

Economics in secondary schools is being 
stressed by business leaders, partly because 
only 2 percent to 4 percent of college stu- 
dents take economics. “I never heard of a 
share of stock, or knew really what it was,” 
says President Young, “until I was well up 
in my career.” 

Young attributes wide interest in the 
Nyack project to the fact thatyghe school 
initiated it, rather than having the idea 
pressed by business. Public-school people 
are traditionally wary of direct pressure from 
special interests. 

Rounded experience—In their training as 
stock investors, the Nyack students even 
found themselves sought after by securities 
salesmen. One afternoon, Joseph Caruso, 
one of the broker committee, received a 
phone call from a penny-stock salesman who 
urged him to invest in 2,000 shares of ura- 
nium stock. Caruso was evasive. 

“What do you do for a living?” the caller 
finally asked. 

“I set up pins in a bowling alley after 
school,” Caruso replied. And the sales pitch 
ended just about there. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on April 11, former President Harry S. 
Truman, at Des Moines, addressed the 
people of Iowa. He indulged in his usual 
unsupported charges which have char- 
acterized his political speeches. 

In discussing foreign policy, he said: 

My friends, I have spoken to you tonight 
mostly about the agricultural situation. 
However, there is another matter which 
should never be absent from our thoughts— 
that is the question of foreign policy and 
world peace. I have spoken on this subject 
a number of times recently and I shall not 
dwell upon it tonight. But we should al- 
ways remember that this subject is so im- 
portant it overshadows all our other prob- 
Iems here at home. And in this field, un- 
fortunately, the Eisenhower administration 
has made the worst mistakes of all. 

They have made a mockery of bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy. ‘They have put poli- 
tics first and the national mnterest second. 
The result has been to dismay our friends, 
comfort our enemies, weaken the position of 
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the free world, and drive other nations closer 
tw the Communist bloc, 


One would think from this statement 
that Harry Truman thought there was 
really something basically wrong with 
President Eisenhower’s foreign policy. 
He supplied the refutation for his own 
statement. In Rome on May 21, he said: 

I am for the foreign policy outlined by 
the President of the United States. I only 
wish everyone on the other side had done 
the same for me (New York Times, May 22, 
1956). 


On April 26 I placed in the Recorp an 
answer to many of Harry Truman’s 
charges in his speech at Des Moines. His 
own statement in Rome repudiating his 
foreign policy charges at Des Moines 
must now be included as a part of that 
record. 

The entire tenor of his speech at Des 
Moines followed the familiar Democratic 
theme that the Democrat Party holds 
@ monopoly in serving the interests of 
the common man. He said: 

Really the only people who haven’t been 
messed up are General Motors, big business, 
and the stockmarket gamblers. 


On April 26, in answer to his attack 
on this particular point, I said: 

From Harry Truman’s speech, you would 
gather the impression that this adminis- 
tration is only interested in the very rich. 
He said: “Really, the only people who haven’t 
been messed up are General Motors, big 
business, and stock market gamblers.” The 
distribution of the increase in both per- 
sonal and national income does not support 
the repeated Democratic claims that this 
administration is operating solely in the 
interests of big business. The repeated at- 
tacks by Harry Truman, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Senator KEFAUVER on the businessmen in 
Government is a terrible disservice to the 
American people. 

Let me remind you that prior to 1939 
President Roosevelt used to indulge in at- 
tacks on the leading members of the busi- 
ness community. However, when the chips 
were down and it became necessary to 
mobilize our resources to fight the Nazis, to 
whom did President Roosevelt turn? He 
asked William S. Knudsen, then president 
of General Motors; Edward R. Stettinius, 
then chairman of United States Steel; Donald 
Nelson, the president of Sears Roebuck; 
Charles E. Wilson, the president of General 
Electric; and William H. Harrison, a vice 
president of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., along with countless others of 
similar capacities and abilities, to enter 
the Government service. What happened? 
A certain Senator from Missouri, Harry 5S. 
Truman, proceeded to impugn the integrity 
of these people. He questioned the dis- 
tribution of defense contracts and asserted 
that undue favoritism had been shown big 
business. Early in 1941 the Truman com- 
mittee was established which plummeted 
Harry Truman into the Vice Presidency, and 
then the Presidency. A few years later, when 
confronted with the Korean emergency what 
did Harry Truman do? He asked Mr. Charles 
E. Wilson, the president of General Electric, 
to take over the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, one of the most important positions in 
the entire Federal Government. 

Do the Democrats imply the people of the 
United States can only secure the service 
of competent people in a period of acute 
emergency—that the rest of the time we must 
be content with mediocrity, political hacks, 
and intellectual theorists? As a matter of 
fact, the Democrats when in power have 
recruited business leaders for many im- 
portant posts. Let me remind you that 
our first Secretary of Defense—an unusually 
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capable man, James Forrestal, was a Wall 
Street banker. W. Averell Harriman, Presi- 
dent Truman’s Secretary of Commerce after 
he kicked Henry Wallace out, was not exact- 
ly a barefoot boy. The Biddles and the 
Morgenthaus would not qualify as little 
business men. 

It is time that we stopped peddling this 
kind of nonsense, that we ceased appeal- 
ing to the basest of human motivations— 
envy and jealousy of the achievements of 
others. President Eisenhower is to be com- 
mended for having secured the most capable 
people he could find to operate what is the 
biggest business in the world, our Federal 
Government. 


The staff of the Senate Republican 
policy committee has recently completed 
an extensive study of the record which 
disposes of the Democratic claim to be 
the party of the common man. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from this study may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I am advised by the 
Public Printer that the excerpts I have 
asked to have printed in the REcorp 
will exceed by 2'2 pages the two pages 
which may be printed in the Appendix 
without a statement of cost, and that 
the entire cost will be $346.50. 

There being no objection the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NOTES ON THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY CLAIM TO 
BE THE PARTY OF THE COMMON MAN 

Campaign oratory is usually dissolved in 
the ballot box. But occasionally some po- 
litical claims and slogans are made to stick 
in the public memory and become part of 
the folklore of political parties. 

One of these is the claim that the Demo- 
eratic Party “is the people’s party” while 
the Republican Party “is the party of special 
interests.” Stated another way, Democrats 
assert theirs “is the party of the common 
man” while Republicans favor “the priv- 
ileged few.” 

This claim is utterly false, but Democrats 
have pressed it so boldly, for so long, and 
in so many forms that they have achieved 
for it a measure of popular acceptance. 

DEMOCRATIC PLAY ON THE THEME OF THE 

COMMON MAN 

The theme has a double-barreled effect 
(1) to praise the Democratic Party and as- 
sociate it with the interests of “the com- 
mon man” and the “average man”; and (2) 
to condemn the Republican Party and as- 
sociate it with the interests of the “rich,” 
the “bankers,” “big business,” and the 
“privileged few.” 

SPURIOUS NATURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC CLAIM 

The Democratic Party claim to be the 
“party of the common man” and the corol- 
lary that the Republican Party is “the 
party of the privileged few” is a flagrant 
sample of the big lie in politics. 

No major party could function successfully 
in a country the size and diversity of the 
United States if it served only the common 
man or only the privileged few. 

It is one of the virtues of our nationwide 
two-party system that the voters may switch 
from one major party to the other and find 
each one an adequate instrument to serve 
the Nation as a whole. If this were not true, 
our political system would soon degenerate 
into a multiplicity of small special interest 
parties incapable of governing, as we see in 
some-countries abrcad. The very health and 
vigor of our two-party system—each draw- 
ing strength from all four corners of the 
union, belies the Democratic Party claim. 

One reason behind the Democratic Party 
claim to be the party of the common man 
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fis the fact that for years the Democratic 
Party has followed a philosophy and has 
labored hard to mold the American people 
into common men. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell ob- 
served this tendency of the Democrats to 
turn our people into common men in these 
words: . 

“The keepers of this doctrine were inter- 
ested not in individual men but in collective 
man, massed man. For them social prob- 
lems were quite simple. One merely had to 
determine what was good for collective man 
and then shove it down his throat like castor 
oil. The government was of the people, for 
the people, but by the social planners.”’* 

And Dr. James B. Conant, former president 
of Harvard University, put his finger on the 
source of the doctrine of massed man when 
he said: “The Soviets seek uniformity and 
strict adherence to the creed of Marxism- 
Leninism.”* In that creed man is nothing 
as an individual. He exists only as an un- 
identifiable atom in a collective mass. And 
men and mass exist only for the state. 

Recent history shows the many steps 
through which the New Deai-Fair Deal Demo- 
crats, who were in control of Government, 
attempted to deprive our people of their in- 
dividuality. ‘These Democrats strove to cen- 
tralize gogernment of everyday affairs in 
Washington, leaving less and less for people 
to do in their home States and localities. 
They handed out billions in relief, grants, 
and aids from Washington, making a large 
number of people dependent upon the Gov- 
ernment at the Nation’s Capital. The cen- 
tralized administration of these activities op- 
erated to reduce the individuality of persons 
to numbers in electronic computing ma- 
chines. The list of laws, acts, and regula- 
tions systematically designed to rob people 
of their individuality and pile them up in 


- collective masses could be extended a mile 


long. 

No one can deny that the Democrats re- 
sponsible for these operations intended to 
do good by them. But it also cannot be 
denied that an inescapable and most harm- 
ful byproduct of such operations has been 
the weakening of individual personality and 
self-reliance, 

The Democratic Party under New Deal- 
Fair Deal domination has done its utmost to 
pour our people into the mold of common 
men and to deal with them in the mass. 
This is the basis of their political philosophy 
and voting appeals. They have had some 
measure of success, especially where our 
technical progress has emphasized collective 
or mass action. But the success has been 
superficial because deep down our people are 
proud and jealous of their individuality. 
They resent being compressed into the mold 
of the common man. Behind the mass pro- 
duction and the collective this and that our 
people still have wide diversities and at heart 
remain individualists. This is clear when 
we examine some of the deep-seated diversi- 
ties in American life. 

AMERICA HAS NO “COMMON MAN” 


Where Democrats are sincere in making the 
claim to be the party of the common man, 
as some undoubtedly are, they see the forest 
and not the trees. They look at the material 
uniformities in American life—the same 
trains, hotels, restaurants, cooking, * and 
newspapers—and quickly come to the con- 
clusion that all our people, too, are of a 
common mold. 

What they fail to see is that this con- 
formity is merely an expression of our tech- 
nical, material progress. They fail to under- 
stand or deliberately close their eyes to the 
fact that underneath the common material 
veneer is a people still highly individual in 
talents, aspirations, and with the intense 
desire of each to fulfill his or her individual 
personality. 
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The greatest fallacy in the Democratic 
Party claim is that in America there is no 
common man. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell de- 
clared: “We were told for some years that 
government was supposed to minister to the 
‘common man.’ This doctrine of the com- 
mon man was as singularly unfree a doctrine 
as we have ever witnessed in this country. 
The idea that we are all alike, a common 
mass, the products of some sort of biologioal 
punch press, seeking the same end, through 
the same means, with the same ideas, desires, 
and needs, is indeed a devastating one.’’* 


REAL BASIS FOR THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY CLAIM 
TO BE THE PARTY OF THE COMMON MAN 


Democratic Party leaders who make the 
claim that theirs is the party of the common 
man are well aware that ours is a Nation of 
great diversities, and that there is no such 
thing as a common man in our midst. 

They even play upon these diversities by 
making demogogic appeals to minority racial, 
religious, occupational, and class prejudices. 
They do not hesitate to develop and inflame 
class distinctions in their aim to separate a 
few of our people from all the others. 

One doesn’t have to think hard to find 
the reasons for such Democratic trickery. 
One reason, as explained previously, is that 
the Democrats have been running the Gov- 
ernment on the doctrine of the collective 
man, massed man. 

A second reason lies in the field of raw 
politics. 

Political history shows that present-day 
Democratic Party leaders will make any claim 
and follow any line which promises them 
the votes to gain control of the country and 
remain in power. 

They have shrewdly calculated where the 
bulk of votes lies and they make their appeals 
accordingly. That is why they label Re- 
publicans as the party of the “rich,” the 
“bankers,” “big business,” and the “privi- 
leged few.” They know that such labels 
carry an unpleasant, even sinister implica- 
tion; and that few votes can be had from 
those sources. 

They label their own party the party of 
the common man, the average man, and in- 
clude among these the farmer, the laboring 
man, the white-collar worker, and the small- 
business man because such,labels sound 
wholesome and the bulk of votes can be 
found in those sources. 

It does not trouble such Democratic 
spokesmen in the least that this deliberate 
inflaming of class distinctions can do great 
harm to the peace and unity of the Nation. 

It does not bother them to malign good 
men and women among our people. 

Their consciences aren't troubled when it 
is pointed out that their party, too, has its 
share of milionaires, its quota of advisers 
from banks and big business, and a much 
sorrier record of favors to “the privileged 
few.’ It doesn’t seem to bother them, either, 
that a great many of the things they have 
done with professed intentions to help the 
so-called “little man” have resulted in great 
harm to the bulk of our people. 

In using the iniammatory phrases of class 
distinction, they have had but one thought 
in mind—to get in power and stay there. 


MILLIONAIRES AND BIG BUSINESSMEN IN DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY ADMINISTRATIONS 


Common observation of political debate 
readily shows that Democratic Party leaders 
never leave off criticizing Republicans for 
having businessmen serve in Government 
posts. “Eight millionaires and a. plumber” 
is the way Adlai Stevenson expressed it. The 
same idea is phrased in many other ways. 

Since Democrats seem to think it bad for 
Government to avail itself of the talents, 
abilities and competence of businessmen, 
one would think that no Democratic Admin- 
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istration would touch a millionaire or a 
businessman with a ten-foot pole. 

Let us look at the record on this point. 
Does the Democratic Party of the “common 
man” rub shoulders with millionaires? 
Does it seek the aid of bankers—big bankers 
and big-business men? 


MILLIONAIRES SERVE DEMOCRATS, TOO 


A cursory examination of the men in the 
United States Senate discloses at least a half 
dozen multimillionaire Democratic Sena- 
tors, more it seems than can be found on the 
Republican side of the aisle (Byrp, GREEN, 
Kerr, LEHMAN, MurRAY, SYMINGTON). 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
John J. Raskob, multimillionaire contribu- 
tor to the Democratic Party, bailed out 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (a millionaire in his 
own right) when Roosevelt was reluctant to 
run for Governor of New York for fear of 
losing his investment in Warm Springs, Ga. 

Bernard M. Baruch, who got millions out 
of Wall Street just before the 1929 crash, 
is well known as an adviser to Democratic 
Presidents. 

Four out of five prominent contenders for 
the 1956 Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion—Adlai Stevenson, Averell Harriman, W. 
Stuart Symington, and G. Mennen (Soapy) 
Williams—are men of wealth. 


BANKERS ALSO SERVE DEMOCRATS 


Big bankers are not neglected in the roster 
of Democratic Party aides. Former Secretary 
of Defense Robert A. Lovett is a partner in 
the influential Wall Street firm of Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Co., Averell Har- 
riman, holder of a half dozen top-level posts 
under Truman, and now Democratic Gover- 
nor of New York, was associated with the 
same firm. The late James Forrestal, first 
Secretary of Defense, was president of 
Dillon, Read & Co., one of the Nation’s 
largest investment houses. 


DEMOCRATS CALL UPON BIG BUSINESS 


Nor has big business been neglected by 
Democratic Presidents in their search for 
executive talent. W. Stuart SyMINGTON, be- 
fore he was elected to the Senate, served in 
the Defense Department and several other 
high Government positions after he was 
brought to Washington from the presidency 
of the Emerson Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A mainstay in high level Democratic Ad- 
ministration posts was Charles E. Wilson, 
president of General Electric Co. Roger 
L. Putnam, chose to head the Economic 
Stabilization Agency with virtual power of 
life and death over American industry, 
had been connected with the Nation's 
largest manufacturers of package machinery, 
a director of a large machine and gear firm, 
and of a Springfield (Mass.) bank. Putnam’s 
predecessor as Economic Stabilizer was Eric 
Johnston, former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, now president 
of the Motion Picture Association of America, 
and a director of United Air Lines, the Bank 
of America, an insurance firm, and several 
banks. Paul Hoffman, automobile magnate 
who reportedly made his first million before 
he was 35, was head of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration (ECA) in the Tru- 
man administration. 

Ex-Secretary of State Acheson has been 
associated between periods of Government 
employment with a law firm which has drawn 
huge retainers as representative of foreign 
governments, some of them seeking large 
loans from the United States. 

In May of 1952, Senator CaPeHArT inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp a list which 
provided a quick glance at men of wealth and 
big business connections who are either 
prominent Democrats or who served Demo- 
cratic administrations in recent years. A 
thorough survey would multiply this record 
many times, especially if it included the 
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thousands of businessmen participating in 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s National Recovery 
Administration (NRA). But the list pre- 
sented by Senator CapeHnart should be enough 
to prove the point. 

In setting forth the list, it was not the 
Senator’s purpose to direct criticism at any 
of the men listed. The purpose was to 
brand as contemptibly false the Democratic 
Party insinuation that the employment of 
big business executives in Government is 
against the interests of the “little man.” 

Some of the men listed are Republicans, 
more are Democrats, judged by voting regis- 
trations, by intent, or by repeated and sub- 
stantial contributions to the Democratic 
Party. But all who are listed are men whose 
talents, abilities, initiative, and effort have 
served the American free enterprise system 
with distinction. If any administration 
failed to use such men of proven ability, the 
people would have cause to charge Govern- 
ment with stupidity, or worse, dereliction of 
duty. 

Memory need not be long to recall the early 
days of the Roosevelt administration in 1933 
when a host of crackpot economists, law- 
yers alert for the main chance, poets, social 
planers, and intellectual freebooters swarmed 
to Washington to inaugurate the more abun- 
dant life. After having spoon-fed the Na- 
tion’s ailing economy for 5 years from sun- 
dry bottles of elixir bought with billions of 
taxpayers’ money, these assorted buccaneers 
only succeeded in having the 1937 depression 
take the country back to 1932 levels. 

Then it was that the Democratic Party of 
the “common man” turned to the business- 
men they pretended to despise in every elec- 
tion campaign. Then began the process of 
replacing the social adventurers with men 
whose outstanding performance for Ameri- 
can business and industry testified to their 
talent, ability, and competence. 

Once the door was opened no field of pri- 
vate industry and enterprise was left un- 
explored in the scramble for talent. After 
World War II began, the Democratic admin- 
istration’s appeal to businessmen was in- 
tensified and thousands upon thousands 
came to Washington to help produce the 
production miracle which insured victory. 

In the roster we find representatives from 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Aluminum Co. of America, Standard Oil, 
United States Steel, Republic Steel, General 
Electric, and General Motors. 

Roosevelt and Truman obtained officials 
for Government posts from General Foods 
Corp., Eastman Kodak, United States Rubber 
Co., Lever Bros., Merck & Co., the Union 
Pacific, and several other railroads, half a 
dozen air and steamship lines, the Grey- 
hound Corp., many insurance companies, the 
National Broadcasting Co., and other radio 
chains. 

Investment and international financiers 
were brought to Washington from Dillon, 
Read & Co.; J. P. Morgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; and others. 

Mention could also be made of John W. 
Davis, wealthy lawyer and lifelong Democrat; 
Owen D. Young of General Electric Co.; Mel- 
vin A. Traylor, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago; Henry Bruere, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, New York; Basil 
O’Connor, a lawyer with whom President 
Roosevelt had been associated znd who once 
asked a fee of $200,000 in an RFC loan, ac- 
cording to Jesse Jones, RFC Administrator; 
Joseph E. Davies, Roosevelt's millionaire 
Ambassador to Russia; Col. James W. Flan- 
agan, formerly president of the Imperial Oil 
Company of Canada who went as RFC repre- 
sentative to South America; Louis Johnson, 
former Secretary of Defense and who also 
served the Democratic administration as 
counsel of General Aniline & Film at $50,000 
per year; John M. Hancock, industrial banker 
who worked with Bernard Baruch on Govern- 
ment missions; Walter Dunham, banker and 
Detroit businessman of RFC notoriety; Kaiser 
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and his sons who received millions in Gov- 
ernment loans which interested his large 
creditors, the Giannini Bank of America and 
the Mellon National Bank & Trust Co.; and 
Delos W. Rentzel of American Air Lines whom 
Truman made head of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

In the appendix of his book, Fifty Billion 
Dollars, RFC Administrator Jesse Jones pre- 
sented a list of former employees of RFC 
(alumni, he called them) with their connec- 
tions in business, industry, finance, and other 
associations. All served the RFC with honor 
and distinction under a Lemocratic adminis- 
tration whose leaders now denounce busi- 
nessmen when they serve in a Republican 
administration. 

The use by the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations: of wealthy bankers and busi- 
nessmen is not subject to condemnation, 
Democrats, like Republicans, simply discov- 
ered that these men were the best men for 
the large jobs in which the Government en- 
gaged in depression times, war years, and 
during the postwar transitions. 

It does make the case, however, that the 
Democratic Party has made lavish use of men 
from the very sectors of American life their 
leaders constantly denounce. Republicans, 
even in their most active days in control of 
the Government, never had such extensive 
big business connections. 

MEASURES OF NATIONAL WELL-BEING UNDER 

DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS OR WHICH 

PARTY BENEFITS THE COMMON MAN? 


The test of a political administration, 
Democratic or Republican, does not lie in 
comparing benefits given to particular groups 
in our population. It does not lie in making 
general conclusions from bits and pieces of 
data. Yet this is the method Democratic 
politicians repeatedly use to show that Re- 
publicans favor big business, or are against 
the farmer, or hurt the little man. The 
method is just as phony and just as mean- 
ingless as it would be se say that a hus- 
band favors his wife when he buys her a 
dishwasher, is against his daughter because 
he does not get her a piano, and hurts his 
children because he denies them candy be- 
fore supper. 

The true test of a political administration 
must be found in the generai effect the ad- 
ministration has on the national interest and 
the well-being of the people as a whole. 

The chief measures of the well-being of a 
nation are not hard to find. Does the na- 
tion enjoy peace? Is the nation secure from 
external danger? Is individual freedom pre- 
served? Is the nation prosperous? Is there 
plenty of work at fair wages for all willing 
and able to work? How burdensome is the 
level of taxes? Is the government operated 
economically and free from corruption? 

Questions such as these indicate the true 
measures of well-being in a nation. A polit- 
ical administration can be judged good or 
bad by how its performance affects these 
measures of national well-being. If such 
tests are applied with regard to the people 
of the Nation as a whole, the Democrats who 
claim so loudly to be the party of the com- 
mon man have much to explain. 


WAR AND PEACE 


Few events are more important to the av- 
erage man—the people as a whole—than 
war and peace. When a nation goes to war 
the rank and file of people pay the heaviest 
price. Their sons do the fighting and make 
up the biggest list of dead and wounded. 
They and their succeeding generations pay 
the cost in money. They suffer the short- 
ages and privations of wartime economy. 
The nation suffers a tremendous loss in re- 
sources, many irreplaceable forever. The life 
of the nation generally is deeply upset and 
its troubles continue long after the last shot 
is fired. 

While no political party can be absolutely 
charged with blame if the nation becomes 
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involved in war, yet the diplomacy and for- 
eign policy of a political administration has 
a considerable bearing on whether the na- 
tiaon goes to war or not. With a nation as 
powerful as the United States, the influence 
of its diplomacy and foreign relations alsc 
has a strong bearing on whether the world 
generally remains at peace. or sinks into war. 
Each of our major political parties has 
been in office for approximately half the time 
since 1900. Their diplomacy and foreign pol- 
icies worked completely opposite results. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY RECORD ON WAR AND 
PEACE 


It is a singular fact of history that the 
United States has gone to war three times 
since 1900—each time under Democratic ad- 
ministrbations; not once under Republican 
administrations. 

In World War I, 4% million men were en- 
gaged in the Armed Forces. The batte 
deaths numbered 53,407, other deaths 63,156, 
and 204,002 were wounded.® 

In World War II, 16 million were engaged. 
The battle deaths totaled, 293,986, other 
deaths 113,842, with 670,846 wounded.® 

In the Korean war, which Mr. Truman 
entered without prior authority from Con- 
gress, 5% million men were engaged. The 
battle deaths numbered 33,628, other deaths 
20,617 and 103,284 were wounded.* 

The full.money cost of these three wars 
cannot be computed finally until many gen- 
erations have passed because the people of 
our country will be repaying the borrowed 
money and continued obligations stemming 
from these wars beyond the year 2000. 

Some measure of the immediate cash cost 
of these wars can be inferred from figures 
on the national debt. The average gross 
public debt of the Federal Government for 
the period 1911-1915 was $1,191,000,000. For 
the period 1916-1920, under Democratic ad- 
ministrations, which covered World War I, 
the debt rose to an average of $24,299,000,- 
000. In 1941, jyst prior to World War II, 
the debt stood at $42,968,000,000. By 1946, 
which finally reflected the influence of World 
War II, the debt stood at $269,422,000,000. 
Some reduction was thereafter made by can- 
cellations of war contracts and other finan- 
cial adjustments. So that on the eve of the 
Korean war the debt stood at $257,357,000,- 
000. When that war was finally over in 1953, 
the debt had jumped again $266,017,000,000." 

The interest charges on the Federal debt 
at the end of December 1955 totaled $6,913,- 
000,000 and must be paid currently out of 
taxes.* This amount is approximately $%2 
billion more than it cost to operate the en- 
tire Government in President Hoover’s last 
year, just before the Democrats took over 
in the interest of the common man. 


While these figures are astronomical, they 
do not amount to a fraction of what these 
three wars will cost by the time the last 
dollar is pcid on the public debt and the 
last veteran, his dependents, and survivors 
are paid off in the distant future. Taxes, 
of course, are also an important part of 
war financing and will be treated in the 
section below devoted to that subject. 


Woodrow Wilson in 1916 was elected on 
the slogan, among others, that “He kept 
us out of war.” Some 5 months later the 
United States was involved in World War IL. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected on the 
Democratic Party platform which declared, 
“We will not participate in foreign wars, and 
we will not send our Army, naval, or Air 


Force to fight in foreign lands outside the * 


Americas, except in case of attack.” In a 
speech delivered in Boston, October 31, 1940, 
Mr. Roosevelt reaffirmed this pledge in em- 
phatic terms. He said: “While I am talking 
to you mothers and fathers, I give you one 
more assurance. I have said this before, but I 
shall say it again and again and again: 
Your boys are not going to be sent into any 
foreign wars.” 
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Historians have since shown that at the 
time this speech was made, Mr. Roosevelt 
had already taken enough unneutral steps 
(many of them secretly) to make our in- 
volvement in World War II almost inescap- 
able. 

Mr. Truman engaged American forces in 
the Korean war without ever placing the 
matter before Congress. 

One can hear anguished cries from Demo- 
crats that it is unfair to label them the war 
party in American politics. Senator JOHN 
J. Witirams, Republican, of Delaware, gave 
the definitive answer to this outcry in the 
following words: 

“If members of the Democratic Party wish 
to charge the depression to the Republican 
Party, a depression which was worldwide but 
which they wish to charge to the Republi- 
cans solely because it happened in a Re- 
publican administration, then I want the 
Democratic Party to take full blame for the 
wars which occurred in the Democratic ad- 
ministrations. If they boast of the arti- 
ficial prosperity which accompanied those 
wars let them have full credit for the wars.” ® 

That is fair political rejoinder to a purely 
political charge. Democrats took political 
credit in 1916 for keeping the country out 
of war. Democrats campaigned successfully 
for more than 20 years on the 1929 depression 
which they charged to Republicans. But 
they do not find it so amusing to find them- 
selves on the target end of a comparable 
charge. 

But whether they are responsible for the 
wars or not, it can hardly be said that the 
war years in their administrations redounded 
to the benefit of the ‘“‘ccommon man.” 


THE REPUBLICAN RECORD ON WAR AND PEACE 


While the campaign of 1952 was being 
waged the United States was still locked in 
a stalemate war in Korea. President Eisen- 
hower promised that he would make every 
effort to end that bloodshed. He kept that 
promise. Furthermore, he Kept the Nation 
out of another war in Indochina. Despite 
all the menacing ups and downs in world 
politics, the American Nation is still at peace 
and enjoying unprecedented prosperity not 
based on wars. 

President Eisenhower, in sharp contrast to 
his predecessors, declared his attitude in 
these words: “I will never be guilty of any 
kind of action that can be interpreted as war 
until the Congress, which has the consti- 
tutional authority, says so.” ” 

These are an attitude and a record which 
pay substantial dividends in well-being to all 
the people of the Nation, the “common man” 
included. , 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY RECORD ON EMPLOYMENT 


At the height of the depression some 12 
million or more people were out of work. 
After the 1932 elections, the Democratic 
Party took control of the Federal Government 
and remained in office for 20 years. 

In the period 1933-37, the Democrats 
spent tremendous sums of money on relief, 
public works, and other Federal projects. 
They tried every economic nostrum in the 
books. But at the end of that period the 
national economy slid back to 1932 levels. 
Never in the entire period did unemployment 
fall below 7,500,000. By 1939, there were 
again 9 million persons out of work. 

By that time World War II had com- 
menced. The United States was swept into 
the war atmosphere first, in rebuilding its 
own defense which had been neglected for 
many years; second, in helping Great Brit- 
ain and her associated allies; and finally, by 
America’s entry—at the end of 1941—into 
the war itself. 

That solved the employment problem for 
the duration of the war. 

In the years immediately after the war, 
employment remained substantially high be- 
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cause of the pent-up demand for civilian 
goods released by the ending of war in 1945. 

By 1949, however, another sharp economic 
recession set in and unemployment rose to 
approximately 4 million persons. 

In the summer of 1950 the United States 
became involved in the Korean war. Once 
again unemployment fell away to negligible 
proportions. This continued throughout the 
remainder of the Truman administration. 

Now what do we see here in summary? 

One fact stands out: Democratic adminis- 
trations, with full control of the Federal 
Government and a practically unlimited 
treasury of 20 years, completely failed to solve 
the problem of unemployment, except by 
war. 

Democrats failed in a crucial matter 
touching the well-being of the “common 
man.” 

REPUBLICAN RECORD ON EMPLOYMENT 


President Eisenhower's first year, 1953, set 
all-time records for employment, economic 
activity, and general prosperity. This is all 
the more remarkable because the Nation was 
finally at peace, war spending had tapered 
off, and the difficult transition was begun 
from a war economy to a peacetime economy. 

The high level of prosperity thus begun 
continued through 1954 and 1955. It is con- 
tinuing in 1956. 

The one dark spot in an otherwise healthy 
and prosperous economy is the drop in farm 
income. Net income of farm operators from 
current operations dropped from $14.9 bil- 
dion in 1952 to $11 billion in 1955." The 
index of prices received and paid by farmers 
(parity ratio) which had dropped 15 points 
under Truman (from 107 in 1951 to 92 in 
1953) fell another 8 points under the Repub- 
lican administration to 84 by 1955." How- 
ever, between April and May of 1956 the 
parity ratio rose to 85."% The parity ratio 
decline reflected two maladjustments in 
agriculture: The difficulty in eutting produc- 
tion back from wartime levels, and the high 
price supports which encouraged increased 
production to the point where huge sur- 
pluses of farm products hang over and de- 
press the market. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration seeks to return agriculture to a 
healthy condition by flexible price supports 
aiming. at parity income in the market place, 
by a soil-bank proposal to take a portion of 
farmlands out of production, and by other 
measures short of making the farmer a ward 
of the Government. 

By May 1956, employment on farms, in 
factories, and in other nonagricultural pur- 
suits stood at more than 65 million. 

Personal income in the Nation in April 
1956 ran at an annual rate of $317 billion, 
an increase of $18 billion over the same 
month a year ago and a jump of $51 billion 
over April 1952, the last year of the Truman 
administration. Wages and salaries in the 
same month of 1956 reached an annual rate 
of $218.7 billion, or $14.1 billion above the 
April 1955 rate and $98 billion more than 
the April 1952 rate.'* 


During the 3 years of the Republican ad- 
ministration the compensation of employees 
averaged 69 percent of the national income 
compared with 65 percent during the 7 years 
of the prior Democratic administration." 

Corporate profits on the other hand, after 
taxes, averaged 6 percent of the national in- 
come during the first 3 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, compared to an aver- 
age of 7.7 percent during the Truman admin- 
istration. 

The highest gross national product reached 
in prior Democratic administrations was 
$346 billion in 1952. Under Republicans it 
reached approximately $365 billion in 1953, 
rose to $387 billion in 1955, and in the first 
3 months of 1956 it reached an annual rate 
of $398.5 billion. Constantly higher rec- 
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ords were set during the period in industrial 
production, construction, wages, and income. 

On January 20, 1956, the Labor Department 
reported that its Consumer Price Index 
(often called cost-of-living index) during 
1955 reflected the greatest period of stability 
since the index was started 15 years ago. 
In 1955, the index changed very little, rang- 
ing from 114.2 percent of the 1947-49 aver- 
age to 115 percent. As the year started, 
the January figure was 114.6, only three- 
tenths of 1 percent above that for January 
of a year ago. 

The Department also announced that the 
gross pay of the average factory worker with 
three dependents in April 1956 reached $78.99 
per week, $4.03 a week more than in April 
1 year ago and $13.32 more per week than in 
April 1952.7 Net take-home pay for the 
average factory worker with three depend- 
ents set a record of $72.42 in April 1956, com- 
pared with $69.20 in the same month of 1955 
and $61.81 in April 1952. The purchasing 
power of the average American worker’s pay- 
check at the end of 1955 was more than 6 
percent higher than at 1954’s end. 

Thus, under Republicans, we have more 
employment and higher wages than were 
ever achieved under previous Democratic ad- 
ministrations who like to refer to them- 


. Selves as the party of the common man. 


Democrats talk about benefiting the com- 
mon man, but Republicans deliver. 


TAXES AS A MEASURE OF NATIONAL WELL-BEING 


Taxes reflect the cost of government. 
Every cent the Federal Government spends 
ultimately comes out of the pockets of the 
American taxpayer. How has the common 
man fared in the matter of taxes under 
Democratic and Republican administrations? 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY RECORD ON TAXES 


The Democratic Party was in office from 
1933 to 1953. ‘ 

When it came into office in 1933, Federal 
taxes were approximately $3 billion. When 
it left office in 1953 Federal taxes reached 
the enormous total of $65 billion. 

In 1932 the so-called “little fellow” paid 
small or no income taxes. Over the years, 
under Democratic administrations, the real 
burden of income taxes shifted to the com- 
mon man. This is best shown by the num- 
ber of income-tax returns. In 1932 there 
were only 1,900,000 taxable returns. After 
20 years of Democratic administrations the 
number of returns increased to 46,800,000. 
The simple meaning of these two figures is 
that Democratic Government spending and 
high taxes shifted the main burden of taxes 
to the common man. 

The plain truth of the tax story is that, 
since 1913, the income tax has changed from 
a@ rich man’s tax to everyman’s tax. It be- 
gan as a 1 percent levy ranging upward to 
6 percent on incomes of half a million or 
more. Corporations paid a 1 percent in- 
come tax in 1913. 

Nowadays the basic income tax rate is 20 
percent, and it ranges up to 91 percent on 
incomes in excess of $300,000 for individuals. 
Corporations pay 52 percent. 

The burden on the little man was further 
increased by reductions in tax exemptions 
for himself and family. In 1932 a single 
person had a tax exemption of $1,000 which 
Democrats progress‘vely reduced to $600 by 
1952. A married person’s exemption in 1932 
was $2,500 which Democrats reduced to 
$1,200 by 1952. 

In 1932 a single person earning $2,000 paid 
$32 in Federal income taxes; in 1952, he 
paid $266. A married couple without de- 
pendents with the same income in 1932 paid 
no taxes; but paid $133 in 1952. 

A $5,000 income is more realistic in today’s 
circumstances. In 1932 a single person paid 
only $140 in taxes; but in 1952 he paid $911. 
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A married couple with no dependents and 
the same income in 1932 paid $80 in taxes 
as against $733 in 1952. Owing to the re- 
ductions in allowances for dependents, the 
married couple in the $5,000 income bracket 
with 2 dependents pays a little more than 
half as much—$48 in 1932 and $466 in 1952. 

The per capita burden of Federal income 
taxes in 1932, the last year of the Hoover 
administration, was $170. After 20 years of 
Democratic administrations this burden was 
increased to $659, according to official Treas- 
ury figures. 

During the same span of years excise taxes 
on almost everything the common man has 
to buy were greatly extended and in some 
cases set as high as 20 percent of the price 
of the article. 


TAX INCREASES AND TAX REDUCTIONS 


Democrats not only passed the first Fed- 
eral income tax law in 1913, but they also 
voted 14 out of 15 tax increases since that 
time. 

Republican Congresses voted 7 tax cuts 
out of the 10 reductions since 1913. 


REPUBLICAN RECORD ON TAXATION 


The Republican Party has always pressed 
for reduced Government spending and lower 
taxes. 

The first Republican Congress since 1932 
(the 80th Cong., 1947-48) enacted bills 
to lower income taxes on three occasions. 
Three times, Democratic President Truman 
vetoed these bills. On the last occasion, Re- 
publicans won the battle to override his 
veto and the Revenue Act of 1948 became 
Public Law 471 on April 2, 1948. 

Briefly, this law provided tax relief for 
more than 40 million American taxpayers. 
It relieved 7,400,000 taxpayers in the lowest 
income brackets entirely of income taxpay- 
ments. Most of the benefits went to persons 
earning less than $5,000. Individual in- 
come tax rates were reduced by 12.6 percent 
in low income brackets, graduated down- 
ward to ab@ut 5 percent reduction in higher 
brackets. Dependent exemptions were in- 
creased from $500 to $600. Married couples 
were allowed to file joint returns, giving 
them additional tax cuts. The aged and 
blind were given additional allowances. 

Again in 1954, another Republican Con- 
gress made possible the largest tax cut ever 
given in any single year. The total reduc- 
tion amounted to $7.4 billion and 62 cents 
of every dollar in tax cuts went to individ- 
uals; almost 25 cents to taxpayers with in- 
comes of less than $5,000 a year. The tax 
cut included reductions in excise taxes on 
articles in everyday use. A tax cut of this 
size would have been wholly impossible if 
a@ Republican President and a Republican 
Congress had not sharply cut Government 
spending by billions of dollars. 


INFLATION 


From 1932 to 1952 the Democrats did more 
than just take a bigger chunk of the 
“little fellow’s” paycheck by way of tafes. 

Democrats fired the engine of inflation, 
so that whatever the “little fellow” had 
after taxes bought less groceries, clothes, 
and shoes in the market place. 

When governments spend lavishly and go 
deeper into debt each year, as did the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal, the buying power 
of the dollar goes down inflation sets in. 

In March 1933, the end of the Hoover ad- 
ministration, the buying power of the dol- 
lar (with 1935-39 as a yardstick) stood at 
111. After 20 years of Democratic adminis- 
trations, the buying power of the dollar fell 
to 52 cents. That is why prices are prac- 
tically doubled for everything people buy 
today. 

Few people realize how tnflation robs the 
average family. Like a sneak thief in the 
night, it is difficult to see. But, according 
to a survey of the National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, Americans lost $158 billion 
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in purchasing power because of inflation be- 
tween 1938 and 1952. Some $97 billion was 
lost by holders of life insurance policies, 
$31 billion by holders of bank deposits, $21.5 
billion by owners of Government savings 
bonds, and $8.5 billion in other channels. 
This is in addition to the losses in the daily 
buying power of wages and salaries. 

When conditions like this set in, it is the 
little fellow—not the rich or the corpora- 
tions—who suffers. Yet the Democrats con- 
stantly talk of their sympathetic interest 
in the common man. If they loved him less 
vocally at election time and remembered 
him more often as they dipped into his tax 
purse, John Q. Taxpayer would be a lot 
better off today. 

Immediately upon taking office, Republi- 
cans began to reduce Government spending. 
Looking over the full 3 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Earl L. Butz declared: “Dur- 
ing the first 3 years of the present admin- 
istration, the Government will spend $36 
billion less than it would have, had the 
spending policies of the preceding adminis- 
tration been continued. That represents a 
saving of nearly $1,000 for every farm and 
city family of 4 in the United States.” 

At the same time not a single element of 
security in national defense or social welfare 
of our people has been sacrificed. 

Once again, it is clear that the self-styled 
Democratic Party of the common man has 
followed courses of action with results com- 
pletely the opposite and against the interests 
of the rank and file of citizens. 
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What Do Minneapolis People Think on 
Major Issues? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


, OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some months 
ago I prepared and sent to each resident 
of my congressional district whose name 
was listed in the phone book a question- 
naire dealing with the major controver- 
sial issues facing us today. The response, 
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totaling almost 13,000 replies, was very 
gratifying and informative. 

In evaluating the replies to the indi- 
vidual questions it may be helpful to 
know that the Fifth District of Minne- 
sota lies wholly within the city of Minne- 
apolis. It includes the downtown section 
and what is generally referred to as 
South Minneapolis. Like most cities, the 
people range in economic levels from low 
to considerably above average, but with 
the preponderance being wage earners, 
white-collar workers, and professional 
persons of moderate means. 

The returned questionnaires demon- 
strate reassuringly that residents of my 
district are vitally concerned with the 
problems of government and are anxious 
to help in finding solutions to them. 
Nearly half took the trouble to add con- 
structive comments alongside the 
checked answers, some attaching several 
handwritten sheets. Many added some- 
thing like this: “This is the first time any 
officeholder ever asked my opinion on 
any subject.” Or, “I have often thought 
of writing you my ideas, but never did. 
Your questionnaire gives me a chance 
to do so.” 

Each person was asked to indicate 
whether he considered himself a Demo- 
crat-Farmer-Labor, a Republican, or an 
Independent. I was disappointed that a 
smaller percentage of the Democrat- 
Farmer-Labor’s in the district replied 
than of the Republicans and Independ- 
ents. Perhaps that was to be expected 
when the questionnaire was being sent 
out by a Congressman who is a member 
of the Republican Party. Or it may have 
been caused in part by failure to make 
clear that the questionnaire was being 
sent to all members of all parties and 
that the views of members of other par- 
ties than my own, or of no party, are 
just as welcome and as useful and help- 
ful to me. 

Even so, the percentage of returns 
from DFL’s and Independents is suffi- 
ciently large to give a representative and 
reliable view of their general thinking 
on the issue® covered. 

Highly significant, it seems to me, is the 
high proportion of issues on which the 
residents of the Fifth Minnesota District, 
irrespective of party, are in fairly close 
agreement. This is particularly true 
with respect to foreign policy questions. 
They differ sharply as to how well the 
administration is handling our foreign 
relations, but they agree largely as to 
the policies that the country ought to 
follow. 

This similarity in thinking is found 
on most major domestic issues. For ex- 
ample, a large majority of both parties 
believes that the Taft-Hartley Act is not 
unfair to the workingman; and that it 
would be unwise to return to high rigid 
price supports in our farm programs. 

The replies also confirm my long- 
standing conviction that people are more 
intelligent and more patriotic than the 
cynics give them credit for. In ‘issues 
involving the security and the solvency 
of our country they put concern for na- 
tional interest above immediate gains 
for themselves or their pocketbooks. 
This is demonstrated by the responsible 
way in which people of all political faiths 
overwhelmingly place balancing the 
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Federal budget and debt reduction ahead 
of tax reduction. 

The questionnaires point up a problem 
that too few have recognized—the finan- 
cial difficulty facing many of our senior 
citizens. Modern medical advances give 
people 10 more years after retirement 
than they used to have. What are they 
to do and how are they to live in deserved 
comfort and freedom from anxiety? We 
have a long way to go in finding adequate 
answers for the very persons who have 
been so instrumental in creating the 
wealth and strength and greatness our 
Nation has today. In good faith they 
thriftly made provision for their re- 
tirement, only to find now that inflation 
has destroyed half of the value of their 
savings or pensions. To many people, 
rising wages and prices seemed so bene- 
ficial at the time. The end results are 
so cruel now and so inescapable. There 
is no easy answer to the problem—but a 
better solution must somehow be found. 

Mr. Speaker, these are just a few of 
the conclusions to be drawn from the 
summary of replies to my 1956 ques- 
tionnaire. The replies are most instruc- 
tive and deserve careful study: 

OprIntion Survey, FirrH CONORESIONAL Di1s- 
TRICT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 1956 
Do you consider yourself: 


Percent 
of total 


Number 
of replies 


Democrat-Farmer-Labor 
Republican _- adati 
Independent 

Not indicated 


FOREIGN POLICY 


1. In general, do you approve or disap- 
prove the way the administration is han- 
dling our foreign relations? 


[Percent] 


No 
opinion 


Disap- 


Approve prove 


74 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor . _- 42 
Republican 87 
Independent 61 


2. In general, do you approve or disap- 
prove the way the United Nations is han- 
dling the problems it has to face? 


[Percent] 


Disap- No 


Approve prove jopinion 


21 
Democrat-Farmer- Labor. .- 68 % 
Republican 70 19 
Independent 67 | 24 


3. Do you favor or oppose admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations? 


[Percent 


No 
Favor OPPOS* opinion 


eae-~10 


79 
72 
85 
72 


a ee ee a 


4. In general, do you favor or oppose con- 
tinued United States assistance to other 
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countries in the free world’s struggle against 
Communist aggression and subversion? 


[Percent] 


Democrat-Farmer-Labor ... 
Republican 
Independent 


5. Do you favor or oppose continued 
United States assistance to: 


[Percent] 
Favor 


India: 
All 


Democrat-Farmer-Labor 
Republican 
Independent 
Korea 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor 
Republican. _..........- 
Independent 
Nationalist China: 
All 


scecntoco CuxrN 


— 


te 


Republican eae 
Independent 
Spain: 
| oe 16 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor | i 12 
Republican. ihe ae f 18 


Independent 13 
Yugoslavia: 
All 18 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor 5 2 13 
% 20 

Independent 16 


6. Do you favor or oppose continuation of 
the reciprocal-trade program of negotiating 
with other nations to lower world tariffs as a 
means of expanding world trade? 


[Percent] 


- | No 
Favor | Oppose jopinion 


=e baa 8 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor.. 6 
Republican i 9 
Independent 5 9 


— 


7. Do you favor or oppose changing our 
immigration laws to allow more immigrants 
to enter the United States? 


[Percent] 


No 
Oppose} gpinion 


; 60 8 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor. - 68 4 
Republican d 60 8 
Independent 58 6 


DOMESTIC POLICIES 
Farm policies 
1. In general, do you approve or disap- 


prove the way the administration is handling 
farm problems? 


[Percent] 


Disap-| No 


Approve prove | opinion 


Democrat-Farmer-Labor__. 
Republican 
Independent 


2. Do you favor or oppose direct Govern- 
ment payments to farmers who take land 
out of production as a means of soil con- 
servation and reducing surpluses? 








1956 


{Percent} 








Democrat-Farmer-Labor.- - - 
SRI... docninendizwons 53 
SORIURIIOE. winitniianenn 47 





3. Do you favor or oppose a return to rigid 
price supports for the six basic crops (corn, 
cotton, peanuts, rice, tobacco, and wheat) ? 














[Percent] 
Op- No 
Favor | pose | opinion 
ihe eh tig ea 16 74 10 
Democrat-F armer-Labor. - - 50 40 10 
Do icici cduiseedanen 8 84 8 
Independent-.... sunneneaoe 20 72 & 





Government finance 
1. In general, do you favor or oppose a 
policy of reducing the national debt during 
years of prosperity? 














[Percent] 
Favor jOppose mae 
| Se eee 3 4 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor- .- 88 7 5 
OID citiniiinatedoe 95 2 3 
Independent-......... wines 93 4 3 


2. Do you favor or oppose reducing taxes 
this year if: 
(a) It means failing to balance the budget? 











[Percent] 
Favor |Oppose ‘ee 
Bb vcccvssintironioiiudaadciela 13 80 7 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor... 25 67 8 
SII sicsdisiusnssesiiniisetetelaie 10 84 6 
Independent..........---.- 15 79 6 





(b) It means failing to make any reduc- 
tion in the national debt? 

















[Percent] 
No 
Favor |Oppose opinion 
cineca hint seni 16 75 9 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor. - - 25 63 12 
TORN i ect cuaindl 13 78 8 
Independent. -..........--- 18 74 8 





LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
1. Check the statement which best ex- 
presses your view of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act (Taft-Hartley law). 
(a) It is unfair to the average working 
man; ! 


Percent 
BE... ccitiinncndistimeaagtminnenmwaneamecee Al 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor.......- fniateonaeneas 34 
Republican.....--... eotipineietinelomaeadntcese sme 2 
Independent_....--..---.--- Se OE 
(b) It is not strict ennai in preventing 
monopolistic practices by some unions: 
Percent 
BY ccc ccccecncccoasanee inidbqrocrinaseebvechine: - 32 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor hie hinged sicinabdandts 17 
Republican__....--.----.---—--------- 38 
Independent_-._.---.--.- saiterge ease aniagmiasiniy <ew 27 
(c) It may need some changes, but over- 
all is a good law:? 
Percent 
BIL. cnnnnnnstitigmnennts apataaitnsanhtiincchecate MOO 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor-..--— oni haiencmpti - 48 
Republican__....-----------—-- epee ae | 


Independent.......----cn-enn---------- 65 
1Columns total more than 100 percent as 
some checked more than one answer. 
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2. Do you favor or oppose legislation to 
impose the same restrictions on labor unions 
with respect to contributions for political 
campaigns as are imposed on corporations? 















{Percent} 
| No 
Favor .| Oppose opinion 
MS big pe te eee 79 8 13 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor 53 32 15 
Republican........... 86 2 12 
Independent__............- 76 12 12 


GENERAL 
1. Please check the six domestic issues 
which cause you greatest concern today (ar- 
ranged according to ranking in total number 
of replies) : 




















[Percent] 
Demo- 
All crat- |Repub-| Inde- 
Farmer-| lican {pendent 
Labor i 
National defense _ _--- 54 58 87 
Communist influ- 
ence in the United 
think sccinimcatees 48 63 46 
Balancing the Fed- 
eral budget. _.-_.- 23 53 36 
Corruption in Gov- 
EEE in dirtinste ni: 47 38 45 
Provision for elderly 
ee 54 36 39 
Reducing the na- 
tional debt_._.__.-- 21 45 33 
School construction - - 4y 35 45 
Labor-management 
relations........... 36 41 31 
Low farm prices--..- 52 33 40 
Civil rights...-....-- 40 30 39 
Federal bureaucracy - 12 36 30 
‘Tax reductions -___-_. 35 32 32 
Cost of medical care-_- 43 26 37 
Highway construc- 
Gis cscescteawcn 31 29 32 
Slum clearance ---_... 37 23 31 
Public housing---..-- 20 7 13 





Norte.—Figure indicates the percent of replies on 
which the particular issue was checked. Some checked 
more than 6 issues; some checked less, 


2. Do you favor or oppose Federal grants 
to States to construct schools? 


[Percent] 





No 


Favor | Oppose opinion 











1 SRSCTE Se ee eee 34 7 
I ee Farmer-Labor.- - - 17 4 
aoe Sa es laces 39 Ss 
NG crag cctioss 29 6 








3. Do you favor or oppose increasing postal 
rates in order to reduce the annual post 
office deficit? 

[Percent] 





No 
Favor | Oppose opinion 


Cn ee 











All 71 24 5 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor 65 32 wf 
Re 7 22 5 
Independent 72 23 5 








4. Do you favor or oppose legislation 
granting statehood to: 











(a) Alaska: 
[Percent] 
Favor | Oppose isliatom 
Me cccnpmcstitiniimidie dicate 81 13 8 
Democrat-Farmet-Labor.-- = F 8 2 
INE. ch caceunnetees 
Independent bondinibaumuniens loon %4 10 6 





(b) Hawaii: 














[Percent] 
No 
Favor | Oppose opinion 
caine sie leis Ate 79 12 9 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor - -- 81 13 6 
RII rec ae 78 12 10 
Independent. .............. 80 12 8 





5. Do you approve or disapprove of an 
opinion survey of this type as a means of 
helping a Congressman know the thinking 
of his constituents? 














[Percent] 
N 
Favor | Oppose ogmuien 
Da serra b bsds kalba tgs 97 0.5 2.5 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor- .- 96 8 3.2 
eae 97 03 27 
Independent ...........-...- 97 Py | 2.3 





Research or Recession 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippf. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude excerpts from a very able address 
delivered by W. T. Wynn, chairman of 
the board of directors of the National 
Cotton Council: 

QUESTION FOR COTTON: RESEARCH OR 
RECESSION? 


Twelve million dollars a year or more is 
needed to help cotton meet competition, W. 
T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss., told Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association at its annual 
convention, “and I am proposing that cot- 
ton farmers begin thinking about paying 
into an industry fund $1 to $1.50 for each 
bale produced.” 

Wynn, who is chairman of the board of 
the National Cotton Council, stressed that 
he was speaking as an individual—a cotton- 
grower and businessman—rather than as a 
spokesman for the council. Having served as 
treasurer of the council from its beginning 
until named president 2 years ago, Wynn is 
thoroughly familiar with cotton’s financial 
needs for research and promotion. “Cotton’s 
Option—Research of Recession” was the title 
of his talk. 

Excerpts from his address, made at the con- 
vention of Texas crushers, follow: 

“The future of this industry depends in 
great part on whether we develop, through 
some means, a research program adequate to 
our needs. 

The plight of the cotton industry, we all 
recognize, is serious. Cotton’s percentage 
of the fiber market has steadily declined over 
the past 35 years, from almost 90 percent of 
total fiber consumption to its present two- 
thirds of total fiber consumption. Our sur- 
pluses, resuiting in large measure from in- 
tensified competition both at home and 
abroad, are at record levels. They have 
forced steady reductions in acreage. Re- 
duced acreages, ccupled with increased prices 
of items farmers must buy to make a crop, 
have cotton farmers in a squeeze of ‘serious 
proportions. When we stop to think that 
acreage being allotted this year in all the 
cotton-producing States is smaller than that 
planted to cotton in the State of Texas alone 
during 5 of the 6 years, 1924 to 1929, we get 
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an idea of what we are faced with if we do 
not take all necessary means to expand our 
markets. Planted acreage in 1956 is actually 
smaller than any year since 1882.” 


LOST: 4.5 MILLION-BALE MARKET 


“While wool, silk, and linen have shared 
cotton’s losses to the synthetics, most gains 
by the man-made fibers have been at cot- 
ton’s expense. In 1920, the domestic con- 
sumption of synthetics amounted to the 
equivalent of about 20,000 bales of cotton; 
in 1930 synthetics consumption equaled 280,- 
000 bales; in 1940, over 1 million bales; in 
1950, 3.5 million bales; and in 1955, nearly 
4.5 million bales. 

“The synthetic fiber producers estimate 
that in 1957 the consumption of man-made 
fibers will be substantially more. These fig- 
ures cover only a part of our competition; 
they do not include markets seized by paper, 
by jute, by plastic films, or by wood or metal 
products.” 

TEXAS CRUSHERS CONCERNED 


“As Texas crushers, you have a special 
stake in the survival of the cotton industry. 
At. one time your whole problem was to get 
enough seed tocrush. Now you have another 
problem. You not only must get enough 
seed to crush, you must also be sure that 
the ccttonseed oil and meal you produce are 
as good or better for the money than soybean 
oil and meal. 

“Last year, Texas planted 6,000 acres to 
soybeans for all purposes, and harvested only 
2,000 acres for a total production of a mere 
26,000 bushels. Cottonseed production, by 
contrast, averaged a 1,400,000 tons over the 
past 10 years. The Texas crushing industry, 
therefore, like that of New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California, is a cottonseed crushing in- 
dustry—and will be for some years to come. 

“Through research, the quality of soybean 
oil has been improved continuously. Today, 
some refineries consider soybean oil and 
cottonseed oil to be almost completely in- 
terchangeable. In the vegetable oil market, 
cottonseed has lost to soybeans much as 
cotton fiber has lost markets to synthetics. 
In 1939, cottonseed accounted for just under 
40 percent of all vegetable oil consumption 
in, the United States, while soybeans ac- 
counted for just over 11 percent. During 
the 3-year period—1952—54—-soybean oil con- 
sumption increased to 40 to 45 percent of the 
market, while cottonseed oil consumption 
fell to between 23 and 26 percent. 

“Soybean oil is not your only competitor. 
Most of us remember when the standard 
cooking fat was lard. We remember that lard 
lost out to hydrogenated cottonseed oil, 
which had superior flavor and superior keep- 
ing quality. In recent years, lard has been 
making a comeback. Through research, lard 
of greatly improved flavor and greatly im- 
proved stability is on the market. So far, 
its success in the market has been limited, 


but the meat packers are putting substan- 


tial research effort into quality improvement. 
With further improvement and lard’s low 
price, there is every likelihood that lard will 
develop into a strong contender for the 
market.” 

MUST GROW OR DIE 

“There is no such thing in life, or in 
business, as standing still. Either we grow 
or we die. The American cotton industry 
today has entered a crucial phase of its 
history. Either we must determine to move 
forward in efficiency, and to offer greater 
value to our customer, or we must reconcile 
ourselves to watching our industry recede 
into near oblivion. Today, technclogy calls 
the turn. Our industry already has lost 
many millions of bales in markets it could 
have had, simply because it has been out- 
researched and out-promoted. 

“How much have we been outresearched? 
The council has estimated that all research 
on cotton, by all agencies, public and pri- 
vate, amounts to about $14 million. The 
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producers of synthetic fibers, they estimate, 
spend at least $60 million for research and 
development, and most of them have an- 
nounced plans for further enlarging their 
budgets. 

“Perhaps the disparity in research will be 
more meaningful if we look at the operation 
of one synthetic-fiber producer. The Chem- 
strand Corp. has two plants. One, in De- 
eatur, Ala., manufactures one-half its capac- 
ity of 30 million pounds of acrilan a year. 
The other in Pensacola, Fla., produces 88 
million pounds of nylon a year. This makes 
a total of 103 million pounds or approxi- 
mately 250,000 cotton bale equivalents. This 
just happens to be almost exactly the quan- 
tity of cotton raised in-Lubbock County, 
Tex., in 1952 and 1953. Yet this one com- 
pany has a fiber research budget for 1955 
of $3,750,000 and in 1956 of $4,500,000. 

“The disparity in promotion is equally 
sobering. The promotional budget for the 
producers of synthetic fibers probably 
amounts to $12 million, whereas their pro- 
duction represents only 4.5 million bale 
equivalents of cotton. Eight rayon com- 
panies have launched an industrywide co- 
operative program supported by funds which, 
in their first year, were 50 percent greater 
than those of cotton in its 15th year. We 
cannot long live under conditions of such 
disparity in research and promotion, and I 
think we are beginning to realize it. 

“The National Cotton Council, in the very 
beginning of its operation, recognized that 
little could be accomplished by tackling the 
problem of increasing consumption on a 
broad, general front. It recognized that 
every market is different and has different 
requirements of performance and cost, and 
very important, that the amount of cotton 
consumed in each market, and the amount 
of a competing fiber consumed in that mar- 
ket, depend basically upon three things: (1) 
relative price, (2) relative quality, and (3) 
the relative amount of promotion behind 
each product. 

“Our industry recognizes we must meet 
our competition price-wise. But there ts 
just one way that we can be competitive in 
price without reducing farmers’ incomes, and 
that is through increased efficiency and lower 
costs of production. Research is the only 
way to get this greater efficiency and lower 
costs. 

“Now take a look at the quality factor. 
Cotton fiber quality is indisputably high, 
giving more value in more desirable prop- 
erties than any other fiber. For particular 
uses, however, research on man-made fibers 
has enabled our competitors to excel in a 
few especially important characteristics— 
enough to displace cotton from the market 
in these uses. Quality improvement can 
come only from research. There is no other 
way in which we can meet and beat our 
competition on the quality front. 

“And what about promotion? The coun- 
cil’s promotional program is based on care- 
ful market research studies to show: First, 
those markets in which promotion is needed 
most; second, the promotional appeals most 
likely to influence our customers; and third, 
the effect obtained from promotion. Sales- 
men must have something new, something 
different, something better to promote. 
They get it from research. 

“Apparently there is a direct relationship 
between the amount of money spent on re- 
search and the growth of an industry. A 
recent study of the National Science Founda- 
tion points this up sharply. The industry 
spending the greatest percentage of gross 
sales on research is the drugs and pharma- 
ceutical industry, which spends annually 
about 5 percent. From 1939 to 1953, pro- 
duction of drugs increased 600 percent, the 
greatest increase for any group. The indus- 
trial chemical industry, which spends al- 
most 4 percent for research, has increased its 
production during the same period by 400 
percent. Electrical machinery manufactur- 
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ers, spending slightly more than 4 percent 
for research, increased production more than 
450 percent. 

“By contrast, the lumber and food indus- 
tries, spending less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of total sales for research, have been 
able to increase production a mere 30 to 60 
percent. The cotton industry, spending 
about one-third of 1 percent of gross sales 
of fiber alone, has increased mill consump- 
tion of cotton fiber by only 30 percent.” 

MANY RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


“Cotton fiber has some real research needs 
and a great many research opportunities. 
We need to increase efficiency toward the 
direction of lower prices. We need to in- 
crease the uniformity of staple length. We 
need a stronger cotton fiber. We must re- 
duce the tremendous loss through insect 
damage and plant disease. Our cotton mar- 
keting system must be more efficient. We 
need to learn how to gin and clean cotton 
without damaging it, to process it more effi- 
ciently through the textile mills, and to 
create yarns of greater uniformity, greater 
strength, less neppiness and better appear- 
ance. We need to explore the whole field 
of cotton finishing to learn how to impart 
higher degrees of such important qualities 
as resilience, resistance to heat, resistance 
to acid degradation and weathering. 

“There is already at hand a backlog of 
research proposals, more than 200 in number, 
outlining clearly enough research to use ef- 
fectively many millions of dollars per year. 

“Cottonseed oil, despite its high quality, 
poses some research problems. At its last 
meeting in New Orleans on April 19, the re- 
search committee of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association pointed out that the 
oil color—involving gossypol and other pig- 
ments of cottonseed—is the major problem 
in the utilization of cottonseed oil. The 
committee urged greatly expanded work on 
pigment identification and removal, and 
measurement of color to overcome the most 
important handicap of cottonseed oil in its 
competition with soybz2an oil. 

“Some farmers feel that the cotton mills 
should do more research on cotton and that 
the oil mills and refineries should do more 
work on cottonseed. This, however, over- 
looks the fact that the mill, in neither case, 
has a primary interest in the research. The 
textile mills essentially are converters who 
receive fiber of one kind or another and 
convert it into yarn or cloth. They will 
process whichever fiber offers the most op- 
portunity for profit. Oil mills generally 
are not wedded to cottonseed—they can and 
do process any oilseed. 

“If the cotton farmer wants his industry 
to grow and prosper, he must take a leaf 
from the book of his competitors and make 
possible a research program adequate to 
offset those of his competitors.” 

(As only two of many examples of what 
research can do for the products of the cotton 
plant, Wynn at this point in the address 
cited the development of “wash and wear” 
cottons and the improvement in the quality 
of margarine since World War II. He also 
mentioned the improvement in cottonseed 
meal quality through research, leading to 
wider use in livestock and poultry rations. 
He, then, continued by citing examples of 
wha some other commodities are doing, as 
follows: ) 

“The American Dairy Association, through 
voluntary deductions from milk checks, is 
collecting 2 cents for each 100 pounds of 
milk. Since 100 pounds of milk sells for 
about $3.50, this deduction is comparable to 
$1 per bale on cotton. This research and 
promotion fund, amounting to about $6 
million annually, is being put to good use in 
national advertising on radio and television, 
and in magazines and newspapers. 

“Or take wool for example: The sheep 
growers have a program that nets them well 
over @ million dollars annually. They ob- 
tained legislation authorizing the Secretary 
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of Agriculture to act as their agent in de- 
ducting 1 cent per pound of wool from 
Government payments, provided that two- 
thirds of the producers, either in terms of 
number of producers or in terms of volume 
of wool produced, vote to approve such de- 
ductions. This money is turned over to the 
American Sheep Producers’ Council to pro- 
mote increased consumption of wool and 
mutton, 
“WHAT COTTON IS DOING 

“These are examples of what others are 
doing. Now let’s take a good look at our 
own industry. We all recognize that over 
the years the National Cotton Council has 
worked hard for an adequate program of 
cotton research and promotion. The coun- 
cil has sparkplugged the drive for such a 
program, and the council’s influence has 
been the principal reason we have gone as 
far as we have in research and in promotion. 

“Leadership by the council in this area 
Was never expressed more forcibly than last 
January, when the organization’s delegate 
members voted unanimously to expand the 
council’s program. While this expansion will 
not come to fruition until the crop year 
beginning August 1, 1957, it is our great im- 
mediate hope to more aggressively meet the 
challenge of our competitors. 

“Crushers are a vital factor in the success 
of this undertaking. ‘The extent of your par- 
ticipation, just as the extent of participation 
of the other segments of the industry, will 
determine its success. While your financial 
contribution is highly important, your in- 
fluence with ginners and farmers is essential. 
The expanded program needs the crushers, 
and the crushers need the hard-hitting re- 
search and promotion the expansion of the 
council’s operation will bring into being. 

“I have mentioned the expansion of the 
council’s program in order to relate it toa 
proposal I wish to make, a proposal that 
needs to be considered seriously by all seg- 
ments of the industry. I make it knowning 
that we have made great progress and that 
fine work is being done in Government and 
private research laboratories, and in our 
textile schools and textile mills. I make it, 
however, knowing too that we must con- 
tinually plan for the future. We cannot 
think in terms of today alone, or even to- 
morrow alone. We must think now and plan 
now of and for the day after tomorrow. 

“If the cotton industry is to meet the 
threat to its existence that is posed by the 
growing imbalance with the synthetics in 
research and promotion, if the cotton indus- 
try is to insure its long-range future, it 
seems to me that it must build a fund large 
enough to be more nearly adequate to cot- 
ton’s future as well as its present needs. 
When it comes into being, the council’s ex- 
panded program, therefore, will be the base 
from which we can plan and move intelli- 
gently. That program wil! make possible the 
guidance and developmental work and effec- 
tive use of much larger research and promo- 
tion funds. 

“WHAT COTTON SHOULD DO 


“T, therefore, am proposing that cotton 
farmers begin thinking about paying into an 
industry fund $1 to $1.50 for each bale pro- 
duced. With an average 12-million-bale crop 
this would yield $12 million to $18 million for 
work on cotton and cottonseed problems. 
Admittedly, $12 million is but a start toward 
matching the money that is being spent by 
producers of man-made fibers; but $12 mil- 
lion is enough to get into a really effective 

of research and promotion. With 
$12 million effectively used, we would see re- 
sults, and I feel sure that, with the results 
obtained, the industry would subsequently 
move to enlarge its self-financed program. 

“In no other way can I envision that 
over the long pull we will be able to give 
cotton a truly adequate research program. 
In no other way can I see how we are to hold 
and expand our markets, to utilize effectively 
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our land and capital investments, and to be 
assured of a prosperous cotton economy in 
this Nation. 

“It is not a new idea for farmers to in- 
vest in their future in this way. In the 
Mississippi Delta where I live, we must pro- 
tect our lands from the floods of the Mis- 
sissippi River. For many, many years, we 
paid for these levees through deductions 
apportioned by the size of the farmers’ crops. 
In my levee district, cotton farmers paid $1 
per bale each year, and they paid this dollar 
per bale over a period of 50 years, many of 
which never saw the price of cotton rise 
above 10 cents per pound. 

“The threat to the cotton industry pro- 
vided by the Mississippi River was no more 
real, and of not nearly so permanent a na- 
ture as is the threat now facing the cotton 
farmer—the threat that his means of liveli- 
hood will be swept away by the onrushing 
flood of synthetic fiber production. If Mis- 
sissippi Delta farmers could pay $1 a bale 
out of $50 when yields per acre were less 
than half what they are now, certainly farm- 
ers can afford $1 a bale today out of the $160 
and more that they receive. 

“And how could such a fund be collected? 
There are several possibilities, of course, all 
of which must be carefully studied. In this 
connection, you will recall a_ resolution 
adopted in Biloxi by the council delegates as 
@ part of the organization’s comprehensive 
cotton program. This resolution reads as 
follows, and I qoute, that the council * * * 
‘seek to develop a long-range program to fi- 
nance from private sources research and pro- 
motion in amounts adeqaute to make cotton 
fully competitive with synthetic fibers and 
other competing materials.’ 

“The purpose of this resolution is to make 
sure that we find exactly the right answer 
to the question of financing such a program 
as I envision, and the industry should pur- 
sue it vigorously until the right answer is 
found. 

“As many of you know, a bill recently has 
been introduced in the Congress which in- - 
corporates the idea of a greatly expanded 
industry fund for research and promotion. 
This bill, as I understand it, would have the 
farmers vote a levy on themselves when they 
vote on production controls each year. This 
is one method at which the industry will be 
looking. But whether we come out with 
this method of financing or some other, we - 
can all agree that the time for half measures 
is past. 

“If this cotton industry of ours is going to 
survive, we must unite our resources and 
take positive steps to build a research pro- 
gram far beyond what we now have. We 
have our choice of research or recession. 
Without research, we can only look forward 
to a declining annual cotton production, to 
10 million, 8 million, 6 million bales over the 
course of the next few decades. With an 
imaginative, intelligently directed research 
program, we should see our market expand 
from its present total of 11 million to 12 mil- 
lion bales, on up to 15—yes, to 20 million 
bales in the course of the next several 
decades. 

“We have an option. 
Research, or recession?” 


What shall it be? 





Midweek Holidays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I should like to in- 
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sert in the Recorp the following editorial 
from the Staten Island Advance, of 
July 3: 

MipweEek Ho.imayrs 

As everybody knows, tomorrow is the grand 
and glorious 4th of July. 

Except for those in essential services, it 
will be a day off from work, a day to reflect 
on an inspring period in American history, 
a@ day to be with one’s family, a day to rest, 
relax, and rejuvenate. 

But as our favorite critic observes, it 
would be “more better” if the holiday had 
been yesterday. 

For then we would have a 3-day holi- 
day, the equivalent of almost a half week's 
vacation. 

Business wouldn’t have had to close down 
for the weekend, open up for 2 days, close 
down for another holiday, and then operate 
for only 2 more days before shutting up for 
another weekend. 

Families could have planned their leisure 
to better advantage. And youngsters would 
have felt the summer vacation had begun 
with a real bang, with dad home for 3 
days of celebration. 

You see, we’re beginning to like the idea 
of celebrating most holidays on Monday 
“more better.” 

Of course there’s some opposition, and 
-there may have to be some modification. 

Some say 3-day holidays will lead to 
@ greater death toll on the highways. To 
limit holidays for that reason is to take the 
most indirect and difficult approach. With 
such reasoning, we might eliminate week- 
ends, too. 

Exceptions to Monday holidays might have 
to be granted to some religious observances 
or a patriotic day or two. 

Most holidays, though, can easily be tagged 
on to a weekend. 

Congressman JoHN H. Ray is among those 
campaigning toward that end. His proposal 
has been in the works for some time. Every 
now and then he nudges his colleagues with 
a comment in the ConcResstonaL Recorp. 

Before Congressmen adjourn for their holi- 
day of politicking and relaxing, they should 
take some action on the Nation’s holidays. 





Scientist Blames High Schools, Elemen- 
tary Schools for “Killing Off Interest” 
of Students in Science, Mathematics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, if the 
National Education Association, at its 
convention and thereafter, would direct 
its attention to some self-examination 
and self-criticism of the obvious discour- 
agement of mathematics and science, 
which has resulted in our falling behind 
the Soviet in this regard, instead of cam- 
Ppaigning for classrooms for courses in 
dating, dancing, basket weaving and so- 
called social studies, its energy could con- 
tribute much to the national welfare. 

I insert the remarks of Dr. Arnold O. 
Beckman, former professor at Cal. Tech., 
president of Beckman Instruments, Inc., 
and also of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. I consider them quite au- 
thoritative and timely. 

In March the Congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy published an authori- 
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tative and disturbing report on Engineering 
and Scientific Manpower in the United 
States, Western Europe, and Soviet Russia. 
Statistics cited in this report should destroy 
any complacency concerning the superiority 
of the United States in science and tech- 
nology. 

In 1954, Russia had more than 540,000 
engineers, plus about 160,000 scientists in 
educational and research institutions, a total 
of 700,000. In the United States there are 
between 700,000 and 750,000 actively em- 
ployed engineers and scientists. At the 
moment, we are about on a par with Russia. 

From 1900 to 1950 engineering and scien- 
tific professional graduates in the United 
States increased almost twice as fast as did 
the population. 

Since 1950, there has been a sharp de- 
cline: 52,732 first professional or bachelor’s 
engineering degrees were granted in 1950; 
in 1954, only 22,236 such degrees. 

In 1950, 28,000 engineering degrees were 
awarded in Russia; in 1954, 53,000. 

For 1955, the number is estimated at 63,- 
000—to be compared with only 23,000 simi- 
lar degrees for the United States. 

Allen W. Dulles, Director of Central In- 
telligence, sums up for the decade 1950-60: 
The Soviets will graduate 1,200,000-in the 
sciences, while the United States wil grad- 
uate 900,000. “Unless we quickly take new 
measures to increase our facilities for scien- 
tific education, Soviet scientific manpower 
in key areas may well outnumber ours in 
the next decade.” 

Russian university students start out with 
more intensive mathematical and scientific 
preparation at the high school level. They 
study harder and longer in college. 

The joint committee report states that 
because of the emphasis on science and the 
vigorous scholastic competition in the So- 
viet educational system, Soviet graduates 
are professionally as competent as scientific 
graduates in the United States. 

More than half of all Russian university 
graduates are in science and mathematics; 
only a fifth of United States graduates are 
in these fields. 

In my opinion, the blame rests squarely 
on our public-education system, especially 
at the high school and elementary levels. 

Our elementary and high schools suffer 
from pernicious softening of the curriculum. 
Over the past 2 or 3 decades there has been 
a marked decline in the number of students 
required to take subjects such as mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry, which de- 
mand and develop clear thinking and ana- 
lytical reasoning. 

At the beginning of the century 1 in every 
5 high-school students studied physics; to- 
day only 1 out of about 25 throughout the 
Nation. 

There is no evidence that university stu- 
dents are denied training in science and 
engineering because of an insufficient num- 
ber of university professors or inadequate 
laboratory or Classroom facilities. 

The technical manpower problem arises 
from the fact that too few students enter 
colleges and universities who are interested 
in and prepared to follow careers in science 
and engineering. 

In 1950 some graduates in engineering and 
science in the United States represented 25 
percent of the entire graduating class. In 
1954 they represented 18 percent, and the 
forecast is that the class of 1960 will have 
not more than 15 percent of its graduates in 
engineering and science. 

This situation is the inevitable result 
of a long history of declining interest at the 
high-school level in mathematics, chemistry, 
and physics. 

It is amazing that this decline should have 
occurred at a time when the interest of 
young students in new scientific develop- 
ments has been at an all-time high. Even 
some of the most popular comic strips for 
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children are based on pseudoscientific sub- 
jects. How have our teachers managed to 
kill off this interest? 

There are several explanations. One is 
that many science teachers are not interested 
in science nor competent to teach science. 

A number of years ago when a competitive 
examination was sponsored by the American 
Chemical Society, I was amazed by the num- 
ber of high-school teachers who asked for 
sets of the correct answers so they could 
discuss the examination later with their 
students. 

An investigation showed that 30 percent of 
the high-school chemistry teachers had 
taken no university courses in chemistry. 
There is little reason to believe the situation 
is much different today. 

Last November Lewis L. Strauss, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
stated, “A survey of 30 States showed that 
about 1,800 new mathematics teachers were 
urgently needed, but 700 of the positions 
had to be filled with unqualified persons, in- 
cluding instructors in music, home econom- 
ics, and physical culture.” 

Time magazine reports that of 211 pro- 
spective elementary teachers surveyed, 150 
admitted a long-standing hatred of arith- 
metic. 

High-school teaching is so bad that 62 
percent of colleges surveyed reported a ne- 
cessity to repeat high-school mathematics 
in college—5 years ago Annapolis abolished 
trigonometry as an entrance requirement, 
began to teach it itself. 

“Elementary teachers, for the most part,” 
according to one observer who has taught 
them, “are ignorant of the mathematical 
basis of arithmetic; high-school teachers 
* * * fall in this category also. * * * In 
the majority of cases, an individual with 
ambition to teach in an elementary school 
can matriculate at a teachers’ college with- 
out showing any high-school mathematics 
on his record. He can be graduated without 
studying any college mathematics. And in 
this condition, he can meet the require- 
ments of most States for a certificate to teach 
arithmetic. * * * Nearly one-third of the 
States will license (high-school math) 
teachers even though they have had no 
college mathematics at all, and the average 
requirement for all States is only 10 semes- 
ter hours.” 

The whole situation, says the Educational 
Testing Service, finally boils down to this: 
“Future teachers pass through the elemen- 
tary schools learning to detest mathematics. 
They drop it in high school as early as pos- 
sible. They avoid it in teachers’ college be- 
cause it is not required. They return to the 
elementary school to teach a new generation 
to detest it.” 

The alarming spread of teacher incompe- 
tence throughout our public-school system 
refiects the powerful influence of teachers’ 
colleges and certain teacher organizations. 
Rigid restrictions governing teaching cre- 
dentials, which purportedly guarantee a 
measure of competence, actually do nothing 
of the kind, as surveys have shown. 

The Committee for the 1955 White House 
Conference on Education stated, “Teacher 
preparation programs have the reputation 
of requiring needless and repetitious courses. 
This reputation has the effect of deterring 
brilliant young people from becoming 
teachers.” 

Not only are brilliant young people de- 
terred from relieving the shortage of com- 
petent teachers, the arbitrary restrictions 
prohibit many able persons from teaching 
in our public schools. _, 

Does it not strike you as strange that 
leading professors in science at famous uni- 
versities are not qualified to teach their 
subjects in our high schools, yet a high- 
school drama or music teacher with no train- 
ing in science may do so. 

If unreasonable restrictions on teacher 
qualifications were eliminated, hundreds of 
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competent teachers in mathematics, science, 
and engineering would be available from in- 
dustry on a part-time basis—teachers of the 
kind needed now, teachers who can inspire 
students to enter technical flelds because 
they can speak from firsthand experience of 
the challenge and opportunities of their pro- 
fession. 

Many able educators have cried out against 
teachers college overemphasis on methods of 
teaching versus underemphasis on knowledge 
of subject. 

During the 14 years I was teaching at the 
California Institute of Technology I had the 
opportunity to become well acquainted with 
the product of our high schools and to learn 
something about our public school system. 

The broad socialistic movement shows up 
in our school system in several ways. One is 
the attempt to do away with a competitive 
grading system. 

Some schools even attempted to grade 
pupils upon their performance in relation to 
their estimated ability. On this standard, 
a moron who handed in all of his homework, 
even though it was worthless, would receive 
a higher grade than a brilliant student some- 
what careless in turning in his papers. 

In some school districts where indignant 
parents have demanded that grades be re- 
established, the attempt is made to minimize 
the significance of grades denoting profi- 
ciency, by having several other grades for 
each course. In arithmetic, for example, 
grades purportedly measure such things as 
responsibility and self-direction, and rela- 
tionships with others. 

Several years ago the national American 
Chemical Society took the lead in fighting a 
move to substitute general science for spe- 
cific courses in physics, chemistry, and bi- 
ology. Educators stated that nature em- 
braces all science—however, the courses in 
general science failed to provide fundamen- 
tal training in any field of science. 

The first step is to interest the student. 
Inspiration can come only from enthusias- 
tic, competent teachers. Teachers untrained 
in a subject should not be permitted to teach 
that subject, regardless of the number of 
courses he or she may have taken in so-called 
pedagogy. 

To the best of my Knowledge, the routine 
rating of teachers on the basis of actual 
effectiveness in the classroom is not at- 
tempted. Why not? 

The tremendous advances in science create 
vast amounts of new knowledge which must 
be taught. How can this new information 
be worked into a curriculum overcrowded 
today? 

Much subject matter of today’s elementary 
and high school curricula could be elimi- 
nated advantageously. Many subjects could 
be taught at an earlier age. Why should for- 
eign languages, for examiple, be retained for 
the later years? 


Dan Reed’s Fight for the American 
Motorist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the less well-known aspects of the high- 
way bill which the President recently 
signed into law was the tremendous fight 
waged by Representative Reep of New 
York on behalf of the average American 
motorist. Almost single-handed, Mr. 
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REED, as ranking Republican member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
saw to it that heavy trucks pay a larger 
share of the tax burden required by 
the new roads. 

In this connection, the lLawyer’s 
Weekly Report of July 2, 1956, published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., had the follow- 
ing to say: 

Story BEHIND a Srory 


After a long battle, the $50 billion highway 
program is finally becoming law. It was a 
rugged 2-year fight. Nearly everybody was 
for the proposal creating a 41,000-mile Inter- 
state Highway System. But differences arose 
on the method of financing and the addi- 
tional taxes to be borne by the private motor- 
ists and the interstate trucking concerns, 
Pay-as-you-go was the method finally de- 
cided on. But one single Member of Con- 
gress was the originator and driving force 
behind the amendment which cost the 
truckers $390 million more than the truckers 
thought they ought to pay. That Member 
is DANIEL A. REED, Republican, of New York. 

It happened this way. When the measure 
was before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the committee had agreed on a 
provision that would have passed more of the 
tax on to the individual motorist. But the 
next morning Representative Rreep, former 
chairman of Ways and Means in the 83d 
Congress, offered an amendment to reduce 
the proposed individual motorist tax and 
increase the trucker tax. Democrats on the 
committee smelled a political mouse. They 
did not want to be placed in the position 
of voting the Reed substitute down and 
have G. O. P.’ers charging them with favoring 
the trucking interests, so they did a com- 
plete reversal and overwhelmingly adopted 
the Reed amendment. In the conference 
with the Senate, Reep again went to the 
bat after the Senate had reduced the truck 
tax. Fear of political repercussions again 
won the day for him. Thus, thanks to Dan 
REED, over the 13-year span of the program, 
interstate truckers will pay $866 million in- 
stead of the $476 million proposed by the 
Senate. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Daily News carried the following 
article by Jack Steele in its issue of June 
22: 

Victories were chalked up for the Nation’s 
motorists and taxpayers as House-Senate 
conferees reached final agreement yesterday 
on the highway bill. 

The motorists won as the conferees 
adopted a House-proposed special tax on 
heavy trucks which will cost truckers an 
estimated $866 million over the 16-year span 
of the program. 

This tax will assess big trucks for a larger 
share of the cost of the 41,000-mile Inter- 
state Highway System because of their heavy 
use and abuse of these roads. 


AGREEMENT 


The taxpayers won as the conferees agreed 
on @ proposal backed by Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey to put the highway 
program on an actual pay-as-you-build basis. 

Under this provision, the Federal Govern- 
ment can spend on the highway program in 
any fiscal year only the money accumulated 
in a special fund in which revenues from 
highway-use taxes imposed in the bill will 
be set aside. 

The special tax on heavy trucks was 
pushed through the House-Senate confer- 
ence by Representative Danie, Reep of New 
York, ranking GOP member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

SHIFT 


The Senate had tried to shift more of the 
highway costs to motorists by reducing this 
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special truck tax so it would yield only $476 
million. 

Thus the action of the conferees will cost 
truckers $390 million more over the next 16 
years. 

As agreed upon by the conferees, this sec- 
tion of the bill will impose an annual fee of 
$1.50 per thousand pounds on all trucks 
weighing over 26,000 pounds. The fee will 
apply to the total weight of these huge 
over-the-road trucks. 

The pay-as-you-build provision was 
strongly backed by Chairman Harry F. Byrp, 
Democrat, of Virginia, of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

OMITTED 


The Senate had adopted the Byrd amend- 
ment, but it was omitted from the House 
version of the bill. 

House Democrats—although they claimed 
credit for a pay-as-you-go road bill—strongly 
opposed this provision. 

They objected that it would slow down 
construction on the Interstate System, 
which is supposed to be completed in 13 
years with taxes to be collected over the 
next 16 years. 

But Senator Byrp refused to sign the con- 
ference report without his amendment, so 
the House conferees capitulated. 

The final version of the bill lays out the 
plans for a highway-building program that 
eventually will cost over $50 billion. 

However, since fund authorizations were 
limited to 3 years in the bill, the actual price 
tag on the measure was cut to about $33 
billion. 

The bill provides that Congress must take 
a@ new look at the highway program and re- 
authorize the funds every 3 years. 





The American Idea: Freedom for the 
Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an article that appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal for July 3. Itis 
extremely timely during the anniversary 
of the 180th birthday of our country: 
THE AMERICAN IDEA—ONE HUNDRED AND 

EIGHTY YEARS OF PROGRESS WAS FOUNDED 

ON A WISE PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM FOR 

THE INDIVIDUAL 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

One hundred and eighty years is a com- 
partively short term in the life of a nation. 
But during that span of years the American 
Republic which came into existence with the 
Declaration of Independence has been trans- 
formed beyond the imagination of its found- 
ers. Thirteen sparsely settled agricultural 
Colonies have become a unified Nation of 48 
States, the leading industrial power of the 
world. Three million people have become 
165 million. More than a century ago the 
United States reached its natural limits, 
with oceans for its western and eastern 
boundaries, and has wisely never sought to 
expand beyond these frontiers. 

The immense material expansion of the 
United States, a process that is continuous, 
to which no bounds can be set, is partly a 
product of science and geography. Few peo- 
ples have possessed as a heritage a large 
and rich continental area. But it is also the 
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outward expression of the American idea, 
which has set free individual energy on a 
scale matched nowhere in the world, 

The American Revolution was fought and 
won under the banner of liberty. No other 
word occurs so often in the writings of the 
Founding Fathers as symbolizing the desir- 
able state of society. But in the France of 
Mme. Roland, and in a number of countries 
of our own time, many and shocking crimes 
have been committed in the name of liberty. 
Like all abstract nouns, liberty requires 
thoughtful definition. 


FOUNDATION OF LIBERTY 


The Declaration of Independence appeals 
to “the laws-of nature and of nature’s God.” 
And belief in natural law, in inalienable 
rights which men posses independently of 
government and which no government may 
lawfully withhoid, abridge, or deny, and in 
the existence of a divine providence that 
guides the affairs of men, these are three 
foundation stones of the American concep- 
tion of liberty. 

It is noteworthy that nowhere in the clas- 
sics of American political theory—in the 
Declaration of Independence, in the Consti- 
tution, in the Federalist Papers—is there 
any support fomthe conception of an affirm- 
ative government that is to give the people 
who live under it the good things of life. 
What one does find is a good many specific 
injunctions as to what government may not 
do in interfering with the liberty of the 
citizen. 

The philosophy that stems from the Amer- 
ican Revolution is that of individualist self- 
reliance. Alexis de Tocqueville, shrewdest 
and most penetrating of the many foreign 
commentators on the American Republic, 
often reported the effect of this philosophy, 
in contrast to the dependence on the state 
which was more characteristic of Europe, 
as one of his most lasting impressions of 
the United States. 

The idea that the best service which 
Government can render to its citizens is to 
leave them alone permeates the thinking of 
the Pounding Fathers. Thomas Jefferson 
was regarded as a “leftist” by American con- 
servatives of his time. But modern conserv- 
atives would heartily endorse these two 
among many other similar opinions of Jef- 
ferson: 

“A wise and frugal Government, which 
shall restrain men from injuring one an- 
other, which shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of in- 
dustry and improvement, and shall not take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned—this is the sum of good Govern- 
ment. * © * 

“If we can prevent the Government from 
wasting the labors of the people, under the 
pretense of taking care of them, they must 
become happy.” 

The American Revolution was directed 
against tyranny, against bureaucratic arbi- 
trariness, against artificial class lines based 
on privilege and snobbishness. It did not 
aim at universal leveling. The equality 
which is part of the American dream is 
equality of opportunity, not equality of pos- 
sessions. 

In the extensive literature of the Amer- 
ican Revolution there is no hint of social- 
ism, no demagogic effort to disparage the 
right lawfully to earn and acquire property 
in exalting human rights. The Federalist 
Papers and other publications of the time 
recognize the right to own property as a very 
important human right. 

As John Adams wrote: “The moment the 
idea is admitted into society that property is 
not as sacred as the laws of God, and that 
there is not a force of law and public justice 
to protect it, anarchy and tyranny com- 
mence,.” 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


So the foundations of the American idea 
may be summarized as follows: Belief in 
natural law and in inalienable human rights; 
intense distrust of any concentration of pow- 
er in Government; firm rejection of tyranny, 
whether of a monarch, a dictator or a mob; 
faith in equality of opportunity. 

Insofar as these principles have been re- 
spected America has prospered and grown 
great. It is where they have been most 
eroded and whittled away that some of the 
clearest danger signals in our national life 
are flying. One of these danger signals was 
foreseen with almost uncanny accuracy by 
De Tocqueville: 

“TI seek to trace the novel féatures under 
which despotism may appear in the world. 
The first thing that strikes the observation is 
an innumerable multitude of men, all equal 
and alike, incessantly endeavoring to pro- 
cure the petty and paltry pleasures with 
which they glut their lives. * * * Above this 
race of men stands an immense and tutelary 
power, which takes upon itself alone to se- 
cure their gratifications and to watch over 
their fate. The will of man is not shattered, 
but softened, bent, and guided; men are sel- 
dom forced by it to act, but they are con- 
stantly restrained from actimg; such a power 
does not destroy, but it prevents existence; 
it does not tyrannize, but it compresses, 
enervates, extinguishes, and stupefies a peo- 
ple, till each nation is #educed to nothing 
better than a flock of timid and industrious 
animals, of which the government is the 
shepherd.” 

This vision is the welfare state in its last 
phase of development. It is the totalitarian 
state, minus police and concentration camp 
brutality. 

The dangers to true liberty vary from 
generation to generation; an all-encompass- 
ing statism, even when this is not associated 
with acts of flagrant and outrageous cruelty 
and tyranny, is the greatest danger to liberty 
in our time. 

AMERICA ON BALANCE 


For other reasons also the 180th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence can- 
not be an occasion for unmixed self-con- 
gratulation for the American people. 

American civilization has not produced 
cultural values to match its amazing wealth 
in material gadgets. Not all the problems 
created by modern industrialism and urban- 
ization have been solved. America’s crime 
rate remains disgracefully high; its quanti- 
tative gains in education have been to some 
extent offset by qualitative failures. 

But on balance, and with full allowance 
for defects and failings, the characteriza- 
tion of America as “one hell of a success” 
still holds true. If immigration is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery, America’s prestige 
among people of many lands seeking oppor- 
tunities still stands high, higher than that 
of any country in the world. The American 
Constitution, which Gladstone called “the 
most remarkable work known to me in 
modern times to have been produced by the 
human intellect,” has preserved for the 
United States the inestimable blessing of 
liberty under law. 

America remains the envy of less happy 
lands. The American people need only dedi- 
cate themselves to the ideals which the men 
of ’76 upheld with their arms and with their 
minds in order to face with confidence what- 
ever challenge may confront them in this 
second half of the Twentieth Century. 


Also I am inserting herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal for the same date entitled “If 
We Can Keep It”: 
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Ir We Can Keep It 


Mr. Schuur, in our letters column today, 
presents in pretty able fashion the view of 
those who are unconcerned about a growth 
of Federal power. The letter is critical of 
a@ recent column by our Mr. William Henry 
Chamberlin who expressed the concern of 
many other people about Federal assump- 
tion of power from the States. 

The basic views of these two gentlemen 
are not new, of course. They represent two 
differing philosophies of government about 
which men argued long before the Constitu- 
tion was written. = 

Indeed, the Constitution took its form 
because of the argument over whether con- 
centrated power or diffused power was best 
for governing a free people. It was con- 
ceived and drafted in the view of the less 
interference people had from a faraway 
place the better they might govern them- 
selves. Some power, of course, had to be 
given a central government, or there would 
have been no nation. But even after the 
Constitution was written the people de- 
manded even further restraints on the Con- 
gress and they were adopted in the Bill of 
Rights. 

We think it not the “sentimentalism” Mr. 
Schuur speaks of but hard-headed knowl- 
edge that led to this short of a Constitu- 
tion. We think it was the result of ex- 
perience with the arrogance of a remote 
power that led the drafters to build the sort 
of Government they built. 

Mr. Schuur says the Constitution is a “liv- 
ing document” whose greatness lies in its 
capability to meet the “uncontemplated 
evolution” the Nation has undergone since 
1776. This is certainly true. But we do not 
think the changes were meant to come by 
Congress or the courts “construing” the 
Constitution's plain language to mean one 
thing today and quite a different thing to- 
morrow. The changes were meant to come 
about through constitutional amendment, 
and the process was deliberately designed 
to be a slow one. The builders knew that 
hasty change may cost more in individual 
freedom than the people receive from the 
promise of collective benefits that caused 
the change. 

Those who support growing Federal power 
also support a belief that the more govern- 
ment there is the better off the people will 
be. Those who support State responsibility 
argue not only for self-government on the 
lowest local level, but also that the less gov- 
ernment people have to answer to the freer 
people will remain. They believe that the 
excessive concentration of Federal power Mr. 
Schuur fails to find and does not fear can 
lead only to a government not of the people, 
not by the people, not for the people, but 
of, by and for an oppressive government. 

Mr. Schuur is plain enough in the way he 
thinks about these things. “The need of 
our highly centralized society for good and 
effective government demands a continuing 
centralization of power in the Federal Goy- 
ernment.” 

Yet the history of governments shows that 
as power grows in one place, whether a pal- 
ace or a parliament, that power is asserted. 
And it is the people who gave up the power 
who find in the end that they gave up more 
than they knew. It was in the knowledge 
of this history that the Constitution was 
written with its powers separated and dif- 
fused. 

The story goes that when the Constitu- 
tion was drafted, a lady approached Mr. 
Franklin in Philadelphia and asked him what 
sort of government the Constitutional Con- 
vention had given the people. 

He replied, “Madam, we have given you a 
republic, if you can keep it.” 
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National Security Should Be Divorced 
From Partisan Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the vast majority of the people 
of this country abhor any attempt to 
inject partisan politics into matters in- 
volving the security and, perhaps, the 
survival of this Nation. 


Presidential and Vice Presidential 
ambitions are»legitimate, even though 
some who cherish them may have dem- 
onstrated their complete lack of qualifi- 
cations except in their own minds. But 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people know full well the pre- 
eminent qualifications of President 
Eisenhower and his complete devotion 
to the security of this country. And 
they will find ways to rebuke resound- 
ingly anyone who places partisan, phony 
political ambitions on the public record. 


The following editorial from the Athol 
(Mass.) News would be excellent ma- 
terial for such pompous and bombastic 
individuals: 

No Gioomy Forecast 


Secretary of the Air Force Quarles, in a 
vigorous and somewhat warlike address at the 
new Portsmouth (N.H.) Air Force Base drew 
@ much more optimistic picture of America’s 
ability to retaliate for attack on our shores 
than he and his uniformed aides gave to Con- 
gress during their attempt to get more funds 
for bases and bombers that the adminis- 
tration has said is necessary. 

He said at Portsmouth, for example, that 
B-47 bombers from the Portsmouth base, in 
conjunction with aerial refueling from the 
same point could penetrate “any defense ex- 
isting today and deliver an atomic attack.” 

This means, of course, that the swift B-47 
should be able to break through Russia’s 
strong antiaircraft and fight defenses and 
drop atomic bombs on primary targets in- 
side the Soviet Union. He also pointed out 
that Globemaster transports from the New 
Hampshire base could transport both troops 
and equipment for overseas bases quickly 
and copiously, so that within days and per- 
haps hours after an attack on the United 
States, retaliatory assaults by air could be 


made from bases much closer to the Soviet 
Union. 


The impressive thing about Secretary 
Quarles’ talk seemed to us that he was talk- 
ing, not about weapons and equipment on 
order or under construction, but about 
planes, bombs, and ground force equipment 
already in existence and combat-ready. 

We noticed particularly that he made no 
mention of the B-52 heavy bomber, which 
the Air Force has said ig in short supply, 
but rather asserted without strings that 
the B-47 can do the retaliatory job. 

This should minimize the fear that must 
have been engendered by some of the dire 
predictions made by General LeMay and 
other prophets of doom in previous assess- 
ments of United States air might. In spite 
of alleged deficiencies, the Air Force ap- 
parently is mighty. 
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The following editorial from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union states some 
blunt truths of which the people of this 
country are well aware. It, too, would 
be worth studying prayerfully by cer- 
tain individuals who fancy themselves as 
possible candidates for high office: 

ENGINE CHARLIE’S SLIP 


The last time Engine Charlie Wilson raced 
his motor and said bluntly that the attempt 
in Congress to finagle more money from the 
Air Force was phony, the New York Times 
stated editorially that “perhaps, Mr. Wilson 
is right.” Others agree, but are rather silent 
about it. 

For if ever there was a phony it Was the 
attempt to add a huge sum to an already 
topheavy Air Force budget which crowded 
every available plan and facility now in force. 
We may be pardoned for suggesting in this 
election year that the proposal to use more 
millions on top of adequate billions, which 
could not be spent anyway, had an overtone 
of politics. Can anybody imagine General 
Eisenhower being so callous to the defense 
needs of this country, or an industrial genius 
like Secretary Wilson being so stupid, as de- 
liberately to neglect our defenses? 

Everybody knows that the three services, 
plus the airplane, shipbuilding and other in- 
dustries, are grabbing for their share, plus, 
of the $35 billion a year that Mr. Wilson 
has to pass out, and they are not hesitant 
about pressuring their Congressmen for a few 
million extra to slice among them through a 
phony political move. They are pretty short 
of issues anyway, as shown by the avidity 
with which the seize upon and distort Mr. 
Wilson's bird dog and other slips of the 
tongue. . 

Now there are honest differences of opin- 
jon among high-minded officials as to the 
kind or size of Air Force this country must 
have to offset what General Twining, at least, 
thinks is an overrated Russian superiority. 
If politicians who know less than the ex- 
perts disagree, it does not necessarily mean 
that the President and his Defenses Secre- 
tary are negligent or unaware of the full 
dangers of falling behind, or are not build- 
ing what they believe to be an adequate de- 
fense with the best possible weapons for 
the kind of war they believe we should have 
to wage without bankrupting the Nation. 

Secretary Wilson may be blunt and out- 
spoken—a refreshing trait in Washington— 
but he is tough where we need toughness, 
of high character, or rare administrative 
genius, a man who isn’t after votes, and 
whose first consideration is the best welfare 
of the country. It would be nice if a few 
outstanding businessmen would make known 
their belief that Engine Charlie had bluntly 
told the truth, and had not blundered in 
trying to defend the taxpayers against the 
grabbers and politicians. 





Sale of Alcoholic Beverages on 
Air Carriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


’ Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. . Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to learn that H. R. 8000 has been 
approved by the Rules Committee, and 
I am hopeful that this legislation may 
be scheduled as early as possible for the 
consideration: of the Members of the 
House. 
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This bill provides that no air carrier 
shall sell to its passengers any alcoholic 
beverages, including wine and beer, for 
consumption while in flight between 
points within the limits of the 48 States, 
and the District of Columbia. 

I have received, as other Members of 
the House have, communications from 
the organizations representing the air- 
lines’ pilots, who have the responsibility 
of flying these planes and protecting the 
safety of the publie, urging the enact- 
ment of this legislation into law. 

I believe this speaks very highly for 
the men, who better than anyone else 
realize the necessity of this proposal 
being enacted into law before the close 
of this session. 


I am sure that the great majority of 
the American people who use the air- 
lines for transportation also favor such 
legislation. I sincerely hope that this 
legislation can be considered and writ- 
ten into the law before the end of this 
session, and, as we all know, time is 
growing short before its close. 





Constitutional Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 

[From the New York Times of July 5, 1956] 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM—A REVIEW OF ISSUE 
SYMINGTON RAISED IN DISPUTE WITH WIL- 
SON OVER DEFENSE 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, July 4-—The sharp and 
sometimes personal fight between Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson and the Sy- 
mington subcommittee of the Senate over 
the Air Force budget has declined into what 
Senator StTuart SyYMINGTON, Democrat, of 
Missouri, calls a grave constitutional prob- 
lem. 

This is whether the executive branch of 
the Government is obliged to spend the ad- 
ditional $900 million voted by the Congress 
against the will of the administration to 
expedite production of heavy bombers 
(B—52’s) * * * to the optimum limit of ex- 
isting facilities or whether the administra- 
tion can ignore the appropriation of the 
extra funds. 

“You know,” Senator SymincTon told Sec- 
retary Wilson yesterday, “that you could fur- 
ther increase the production of B—52's be- 
yond present schedules if you so wanted. 

“You also know that it is the conviction 
of the Congress you should do so. Never- 
theless, you stated you will put the money 
in the bank. That is, maybe do noth- 
ing ~ a e; 

“In our opinion there is a grave constitu- 
tional problem raised by your attitude and 
conduct—namely, what are the rights and 
responsibilities of the Congress with respect 
to raising and supporting the Military Es- 
tablishment * * *,” 

Senator SyMINGTON made these comments 
yesterday when Mr. Wilson gave his closing 
testimony before the Senate Armed Services 
Subcommittee on the Air Force. The sub- 
committee has been inquirying into the rel- 
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ative military strength of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

This fight has been going on for a long 
time between Senate advocates of a more 
powerful Air Force and the administration. 
It has involved different interpretations of 
the rise of Soviet airpower, different concepts 
of how to wage the new economic and po- 
litical phase of the cold war, and conflicting 
ideas about the force levels and missions of 
the Air Force, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps. .- 


ISSUE IN NEW LIGHT 


Only now, however, has the issue been 
presented in the Senate as a constitutional 
problem, with the administration asserting 
its right to reject congresssional advice and 
funds it does not approve, and powerful 
Members of the Congress insisting that the 
Executive is obliged by the Constitution to 
carry out the intent and decisions of the 
Congress. 

This conflict over the rights of the two 
separate branches has been a serious point | 
of debate in the United States ever since the 
days of Jefferson, Hamilton, and Madison. 
It is an issue subject to many contradictory 
interpretations and for that reason has 
usually been avoided if at all possible. 

Senator Symington said today, however, 
that he intended to press the issue, and he 
has powerful support from Senator RICHARD 
B. RuSSELL, Democrat, of Georgia, chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, which 
passes on all the Pentagon's defense author- 
izations, and Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 
Democrat, of Washington, who has been 
making a personal issue of the question in 
his sharp and often violent attacks on Sec- 
retary Wilson in the Symington subcommit- 
tee. 

Nevertheless, though they have a clear vote 
by the Congress behind them, it is difficult to 
see how this issue can be solved except by 
agreement between the two equal branches 
of the Government. 

The Constitution does not clearly settle 
the issue. “What the Constitution does, 
and all that it does,” wrote Prof. Edward S. 
Corwin of Princeton, “is to confer upon the 
President certain powers capable of affecting 
our foreign relations, and certain other 
powers of the same general nature upon the 
Senate, and still other such powers upon 
Congress; but which of these organs shall 
have the decisive and final voice in deter- 
mining the course of the American Nation is 
left for events to resolve. 

“All of which amounts to saying that 
the Constitution * * * is an invitation to 
struggle for the privilege of directing Amer- 
ican foreign policy * * *.” 

That is what is going on here now: “A 
struggle for the privilege of directing Amer- 
ican foreign policy.” The administration, 
exercising the rights of the Executive, has 
decided on a policy of calculated risk in 
meeting the new Soviet economic-political 
phase of the cold war, and the Congress ap- 
parently thinks the risk is too great. 

The administration has rejected the idea 
of trying to maintain armies as large as the 
Soviets. It has rejected the policy of match- 
ing the submarine strength of the Soviet 
Union. It has adopted a policy of what it 
calls balanced forces, under which it asserts 
that it is maintaining an overall equality, 
and in some phases a superiority, over the 
Soviet air force. 

This policy is under attack from two sides, 
the Symington-Jackson bloc in the Senate 
disputes the administration’s claims — of 
equality with the Soviet Air Force, and 
argues, not only that the B-36 is obsolete 
but that the B-47 is losing strength with the 
weakening position of United States bases 
ovetseas. In short, this group advocates 
a much stronger Air Force, particularly in 
intercontinental bombers (the B-52), and 
the Congress has voted the funds to increase 
B-52 production as fast as possible to the 
limit of existing manufacturing facilities. 
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At the same time, the admitnistration’s 
policy is under attack from precisely the 
opposite direction. That is to say, the Army, 
and its supporters in Congress, maintain that 
the administration is preparing for a big 
atomic war that will never come, but not 
putting enough money into ground forces 
and economic foreign aid which, they con- 
tend, are vital to the kind of war that is 
being waged with the Communists right 
now. 

The intensity of feeling on these issues has 
been demonstrated during the defense ap- 
propriation, foreign aid, and Symington sub- 
committee debates of the last 2 weeks. 

In the course of these, Secretary Wilson 
has been attacked as a vain and inept public 
servant. Senator Jackson has invited the 
Secretary to apologize to the Senate for im- 
plying that the efforts to raise the Air Force 
budget were phony, and Mr. Wilson, in turn, 
has refused to apologize and suggested that 
he is the one who is due an apology. 

Coincidentally, Senator SyMINGTON has ac- 
cused either Secretary Wilson or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of “misleading” the American 
people about the defenses of the country, 
has implied that the administration was 
putting economy ahead of security, and 
finally has charged Mr. Wilson with flouting 
the intent of the Congress. 

While all this has been going on, officers 
of the Air Force and the Army have been 
carrying on a running battle behind the 
scenes over the allocation of funds and mili- 
tary missions, and this fight has been carried 
privately to influential Members of Congress 
and the press. 

The tendency in the administration has 
been to say that the motivation for most of 
the squabbling is political in a presidential 
election year, and there is undoubtedly some- 
thing to this. Back of it all, however, is a 
fundamental cleavage, partly military, and 
partly philosophical, about how to wage the 
cold war. 

The Symington-Jackson group is con- 
vinced that the lull in the aggressive state- 
ments out of Moscow and the general pros- 
perity in this country are blinding the 
administration to the rise in Soviet technical 
proficiency, the threat of Communist capital 
development in Europe and Asia, and the 
relative decline, as they see it, in the overall 
strength of the North Atlantic Treaty powers. 

Thus, they believe that only by the main- 
tenance of superior atomic-air power and a 
maximum effort in the research and develop- 
ment of new weapons can the Western 
Powers maintain the capacity to strike a 
paralyzing retaliatory blow. This, they are 
convinced, is the best hope of deterring a 
big war. 

The administration’s answer to this is that 
it is now in a position to strike such a blow 
and will continue to hold that position, even 
if it does fall behind the Soviet Union in 
some aspects of air-atomic development, 


ATTACKED ON TWO SIDES 


Nevertheless, it is being attacked on the 
one hand for not putting enough stress on 
airpower and on the other for stressing air- 
power and atomic power to such an extent 
that it could not fight a limited war without 
using atomic weapons and encouraging the 
all-out atomic war which its whole policy is 
designed to prevent. 

The general feeling here is that these 
serious questions of judgment can only be 
made more difficult by raising constitutional 
questions that have never been settled since 
the start of the Republic. 

The Executive argues that it would be re- 
duced to a rubber stamp if it handed over 
responsibilities for the development of the 
armed services to the Congress. 

On the other hand, the Congress points 
out that the Constitution says “the Congress 
shall have power * * * to provide for the 
common defense * * * to raise and support 
armies * * * to provide and maintain a 
navy” (art. I, sec. 8). 
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Moreover, while the President ts Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, he 
has to have the support and confidence of 
the Congress if he is to get the money to 
maintain his Military Establishment. 

The President has yet to be heard on this 
subject. The controversy existed before his 
illness, but it has come to a head during his 
absence from the White House. 

He can stick to his estimate of what is the 
best way to carry out his constitutional duties 
to defend the United States, or accept the 
congressiongl judgment on the Air Force, 
or reach a compromise. He is in what for 
him is a curious position, for his judgment 
is being challenged in the field of military 
affairs, where he has heretofore been re- 
garded as unassailable. 





The Arab State of Mind Is Understood By 
Everyone Except Our Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from the May 16, 1956, issue 
of the Christian Century (undenomina- 
tional) is most enlightening: . 

Tue Aras STATE Or MIND 
(By J. Coert Rylaarsdam ) 


(Eprror’s Notre.—J. Coert Rylaarsdam has 
been associate professor of Old Testament 
theology on the University of Chicago fed- 
erated theological faculty since 1945. Before 
that, he taught at the American School for 
Boys in Basra, Iraq, and at the New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Theological Seminary. Ordained 
a minister of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica in 1941, Professor Rylaarsdam is a gradu- 
ate of Hope College and of the New Bruns- 
wick seminary.) 


The rude dismissal of General Glubb by 
Jordan serves as a sign that the situation in 
the Middle East is a crisis for the West. The 
stalemate between Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries is only one symptom of this crisis. The 
policy that inspired the British evacuation 
of Suez has failed. It has led to the steep 
decline of the position and prestige of the 
West in the Middle East. Britain has offi- 
cially recognized this. Large sections of 
American public opinion and of the Ameri- 
can press, including Life, are aware of it. 
Officially, Washington has still to admit it. 

The American assumption, explicit since 
1953, that the situation in the Middle East 
can be fundamentally accounted for by “co- 
lonialism” and the existence of Israel, or the 
posture it assumes, is perniciously superfi- 
cial. The actions based upon it have had 
disastrous results. They have contributed 
to the breakdown of the British position. 
They have led to international anarchy on 
the part of Egypt and her Arab followers, 
confirming their suspicion that irresponsible 
opportunism pays. They have produced 
guerrilla warfare and made Israel the target 
for terrorism. They have cost us our ca- 
pacity to maneuver to a degree that threatens 
our freedom and our honor. They have per- 
mitted«Russia to become the sponsor of the 
Arab spirit and had led to misunderstand- 
ing between Britain and America as well 
as between Israel and America. They may 
have to be interpreted as the documentation 
for a policy of appeasement. 


At the heart of the crisis lies an Arab state 
of mind that has been fairly constant for 
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more than a generation. Britain has al- 
ways been aware of this Arab psychological 
problem and has been partly able to protect 
itself from it, though unable to make it con- 
tribute to constructive purposes. Mr. Dulles 
gives the impression of being ignorant of it 
or ignoring it. The bearing of Israel, some- 
times called rigid, shows that it under- 
stands the state of mind of its neighbors 
very well. Neither British power nor the 
creation of the State of Israel produced the 
basic problem in Arab psychology; they have 
only determined some of the forms of its 
expression, as have the policies of Mr. Dulles, 
General Glubb has recently spoken of “in- 
transigence” as a constant in the Arab rec- 
ord; but this too is only one symptom point- 
ing to a state of mind that reflects the long 
agonizing struggle of the Arab peoples for 
the possession of their own soul at the level 
of nationhood. 

One of the more comprehensive and public 
exhibits of the seemingly endless series of 
cycles, major and minor,*in which this 
struggle expresses itself is set in Iraq in the 
early thirties. In 1931 the kingdom of Iraq 
was a British mandate. Agitation was rife 
for the termination of this mandate. It 
expressed itself in strikes, boycotts, guerrilla 
action, and rallies with addresses that ap- 
pealed to the sympathy of the world. Iraqis, 
it was said, in all sincerity, wanted to get to 
work on their own problems: Illiteracy, dis- 
ease, and hunger; but they could begin to do 
so only if they were given a free hand in 
their own affairs. 

In 1932 Great Britain bowed to the de- 
mand. Iraq was admitted to the League of 
Nations and its internal affairs came into 
national hands; through a treaty of alli- 
ance the substance of foreign relations re- 
mained under British influence. There was 
high elation, a 3-day celebration. A new 
era was announced in plans for education, 
health service, and irrigation. But faced 
with the stubborn facts of actual conditions 
and dampened by an age-old lethargy, the 
spirit of resolution flickered badly. Excuses 
for delay and failure seemed necessary. They 
were provided not by a purifying self- 
appraisal nor by a realistic analysis of the 
difficulty of the task, but by the reestablish- 
ment of Britain as a scapegoat. It was 
hinted that the program was failing because 
the political freedom was still not complete. 
Then graft, corruption, and venality grew, 
purpose waned, and the sullenness of agita- 
tion returned. But thoughtful Iraqis knew 
that, without valid excuse, they were walk- 
ing away from an inescapable challenge. 

The real tragedy of the situation was not 
just the failure of a socioeconomic program 
but the inability of a nation to come into 
full possession of its own soul. The spirit 
that could pay the cost—industry, discipline, 
steady perseverance—for the realization of a 
sincere ideal was wanting. Thus the govern- 
ment did not achieve true legitimacy; and 
to this extent its policies and acts were 
evoked by an empty opportunism, unquali- 
fied by a truly national achievement in proc- 
ess of realization. The only salt left in the 
situation was a guilty conscience. Whatever 
may have been Britain’s selfish reasons, she 
did not help the Iraqis bury that. It is per- 
haps still too early to say that Iraq is finally 
winning“the battle for possession of its soul 
and attainment of national integrity. But 
that it is apparently beginning to develop 
the capacity to dismiss old grievances (in- 
cluding Israel), turn with renewed zest to its 
internal development and undertake a re- 
sponsible role in the Baghdad Pact are im- 
portant signs of promise. One hopes that 
the psychopathic problem of a perennial 
adolescence is making way for the health of 
responsible maturity. 

1 

Now we have another exhibit, on an even 
broader canvas, of this poignant drama 
‘which is the struggle of the Arab soul.. This 
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scene is laid in Egypt and Abdel Nasser is the 
central figure. 

We see first that the Arab struggle for 
eelf-affirmation is not dead. The Egyptian 
dictator began as a sincere reformer, & 
spokesman for that element—the intelli- 
gentsia and the middle class—that was 
ashamed of the Egypt of Farouk. He was 
determined to face facts and deal with the 
real problems of his people—at home. On 
his return from the front after the ill-fated 
war against Israel in 1948, he is reported to 
have introduced his plan to overthrow the 
monarchy, saying, “Brothers, our war is here 
at home, the war against ignorance, disease, 
and poverty.” Sincere, and very familiar. 

There was a hopeful beginning. With 
General Naguib as a front man the coup was 
@ success and Farouk was deposed. A pro- 
gram of land reform was announced. Plans 
were launched for reclamation through wider 
irrigation. Education was to be extended. 
After 70 years the British garrisons had left 
Cairo. It was the dawn of a new day. 
Nasser seemed determined to forget the past 
and its grievances, including Israel. But 
soon the sky was overcast. 

Trying to deal with the stubborn facts 
of a tradition of lethargy and fatalism was 
frustrating. The results of the reform pro- 
gram could not be quick and dramatic. 
There were rivalries, and Naguib, born in 
the Sudan, was ousted. Almost simultane- 
ously it became clear that the Sudan, newly 
independent, would decide not to unite with 
Egypt. Nasser may have felt that this un- 
dermined his position. At any rate, the old 
resentment’ against Britain flared and he 
decided to press for the British evacuation 
of Suez. 

In this undertaking Nasser had the pow- 
erful aid of the United States State De- 
partment and Mr. Dulles. Early in 1953 the 
President had announced his aim to re- 
store the spirit of confidence and trust be- 
tween Arab nations and the United States. 
This seemed a good place to begin. Wasn’t 
Nasser a reasonable man and a man of 
peace? Under heavy pressure the British 
yielded. Mr. Dulles spoke of the decision as 
an epoch-making settlement and an achieve- 
ment for American diplomacy. He seems 
to have assumed that, as an equal, Nasser’s 
Egypt would join in a Middle East defense 
agreement. But this sort of thing would 
have involved responsible commitments. It 
seems that just about this time Nasser de- 
cided that his war was not at home after 
all, that he could not face facts or under- 
take responsibilities that limited his free- 
dom. He was moved to a course of ad- 
venturous opportunism. For the time being 
Egypt had again lost the battle for its own 
soul. And one fears that, quite unwittingly, 
Mr. Dulles is helping Nasser and Egypt bury 
that guilty conscience. 

Since the Suez settlement Nasser has moved 
with the speed of Jonah to escape his voca- 
tion. On his trip to Bandung the old mirage 
of Farouk caught his eye: the leadership 
of the Arab world. With the Sauds he 
plotted the end of British and Hashemite 
power in Jordan. From the Communists 
he obtained arms and the training needed 
to use them. To compete, Washington 
pleaded that he accept American-British 
funds to build the Aswan Dam. The dic- 
tator occasionally assures Mr. Dulles that 
delay in accepting the offer does not imply 
refusal. The British are troubled that this 
comforts Mr. Dulles. Meanwhile General 
Glubb has been ejected. It took $100 mil- 
lion of (American) Saudi oil money and 
the exploitation of the refugees by the Com- 
munist organizers of spontaneous riots to do 
it. Today Nasser rides high. He is a hero 
in the bazaars of Damascus and his broad- 
casts foment chaos in Africa. His com- 
mandos terrorize Israel; he claims an ad- 
venturer’s license—a luxury a responsible 
householder like Ben-Gurion cannot afford. 
Egypt and its allies have lost another battle 
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to possess their own soul. And Jonah has 
not yet been cast overboard; just now he 
commands the vessel of his flight. 


ur 


The near-pathological Arab state of mind, 
so constant since 1920, has complex roots in 
@ long and very mixed history. But it al- 
ways shows itself by a pathetic inability to 
face facts and enter into commitments. For 
failure it compensates with wild adventure 
or sullenness. Sincerely conceived programs 
languish, corruption flourishes. In all or- 
ders of life—political, socioeconomic, and 
cultural—it voices the age-old excuse of 
fatalism and lethargy, “What can one do?” 
This time the failure of spirit has led to in- 
ternational anarchy. America looks more 
like @ suppliant than like a negotiator. 
Whether in the Armed Forces or in business 
and commerce, in the Arab world she does 
not even dare to claim for her citizens the 
equality she so proudly boasts at home. She 
appears weak to a state of mind that admires 
strength. She has become a victim of her 
own policy—a policy that has also penalized 
Israel, however unintentionally. 

The nub of the contrast between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors is that Israel possesses in 
such full measure the integrity they lack. 
This is much more important that differ- 
ences in culture and religion or an uneven- 
ness in artistic creativity®or technological 
know-how. Unlike the Arabs, the Israelis 
possess their own soul. They can make a 
realistic appraisal of their needs and pay the 
cost in industry, perseverance and discipline 
to begin to fill them. When in 1948 the 
Arab nations invaded their new state, still 
in process of organization, the Israelis coined 
the phrase “We must make facts.” Even 
those most reluctant to do so stand in 
amazement before the creative achievements 
of Israel in every department of its variegated 
national life. It is ironical that right now, 
owing to American policy, she should be at 
@ disadvantage vis-a-vis her Arab neighbors 
just because she is so provident, responsible, 
and resourceful as a national housekeeper. 

At this moment the whole world is relieved 
that Dag Hammarskjold has revitalized the 
truce that dates back to 1949. This provides 
needed breathing space, but it settles noth- 
ing. The peace that should have come years 
ago is still not in sight. The indefinite post- 
ponement of peace is bad for the Arab soul, 
but it is precisely what Nasser and his fol- 
lowers desire. It is not what Israel either 
wants or deserves. The world owes Sir Win- 
ston Churchill a great debt of gratitude for 
having pointed out in clear phrases the 
moral obligation the West assumes toward 
Israel in the postponement of a settlement. 

Egypt can well afford to accept the con- 
tinuance of the truce, especially since she is 
not yet ready to fight anyway. She can 
continue unmolested with the campaign of 
economic warfare. The renewal of the truce 
does not end the blockade of Israeli shipping 
in the Gulf of Aqabah. Nor does it open the 
Suez Canal to Israeli vessels or to other 
vessels frequenting Israeli ports. Egypt has 
ignored the prohibition of this blockade by 
the Security Council in 1951. She was ready 
to accept the Hammarskjold mission only 
with the provision that this violation of in- 
ternational law be kept out of the discussion. 

Another example of economic warfare that 
continues unabated while the truce is ex- 
tended relates to the utilization of the power 
and water resources of the Jordan. In 1954 
Russia vetoed a Security Council permit to 
Israel to build a power project on the Jordan. 
The United States, represented by Eric John- 
ston, attempted a multination plan of water 
development. But the Arab States, fearing 
that acceptance of the plan would mean an 
implict recognition of Israel, have not ac- 
cepted it. Israel is ready and waiting to use 
her share of the Jordan waters; her neigh- 
bors prefer to perpetuate chaos. There is no 
equality in the continuance of such.a 
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stalemate. Yet in the very context of the 
present truce discussions Nasser has again 
underscored the Arab position that any uni- 
lateral] action on the Jordan by Israel con- 
stitutes cause for war. This sort of dog-in- 
the-manger tactics, abundantly exhibited by 
several Arab States during World War II, con- 
stitutes a species of luxury open only to those 
who thrive on anarchy and chaos. 


Iv 


The most cruel and reprehensible aspect of 
the truce that Nasser does not wish to 
exchange for a settlement is exhibited by 
the refugees who have become the chief 
weapon of Arab propaganda in America. 
Whoever may have been responsible for the 
fact that 750,000 Palestinian Arabs became 
refugees as a result of the Arab war on Is- 
rael—even General Glubb recognizes that the 
question admits of no simple answer—their 
lot is tragic. But there can be no doubt 
that today, 8 years later, their status remains 
unchanged because their own kith and kin 
do not want it otherwise. The Arabs have 
used the misery and frustration of their own 
brothers to build a living cordon of hate 
around Israel’s borders. They prolong the 
story of their suffering to appeal to the sym- 
pathy of the world, hoping to create pity 
for themselves and ill will for Jews in Israel 
and in the diaspora. Thus their irresponsi- 
bility has extended even to a denial of the 
brotherhood of Islam’s sons. . 

It is now all but forgotten that the Jewish 
refugees were as numerous as the Arab. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1951 alone, 750,000 of them 
were brought home to Israel. About half 
came from Europe, the tragic battered and 
branded gleanings of the Jewry of central 
Europe, of whom 6 million perished in the 
Nazi fury. Thanks to a Jewish sense of re- 
sponsibility these maimed and penniless 
aliases of many passports, whose vessels could 
dock nowhere, found a haven at last. 

But there were also the Jewish refugees 
from Arab lands, the other half of the 750,000. 
The Jews of Yemen and of Iraq, the Jews of 
north Africa and of other Arab centers were 
uprooted by the same Arab war on Israel 
that uprooted the Arabs of Palestine. They 
had lived much, much longer even than these 
in the lands they were forced to leave. They 
too left' their property behind them; they 
too suffered indignity, abuse, and death. 
Their rehabilitation, in contrast to their 
Arab counterparts, is due to the fact that 
their own cared for them. Isn’t it ironical 
that this act of responsibility and compas- 
sion should have deprived Israel of a propa- 
ganda weapon so cleverly used by its neigh- 
bors? Should callousness and opportunism 
pay? Quite unintentionally, and for want 
of full comprehension, it sometimes works 
out that way. 

For example, in the Christian Century for 
April 18 in a paragraph dealing with the 
Arab refugees we read: “All proposals for 
relocating them elsewhere have come to 
nothing. Meanwhile Israel has opened her 
doors to 750,000 Jews who have taken the 
refugees’ houses, lands, orchards, and busi- 
nesses * * *.”% Quite apart from the fact 
that many of the Arab centers evacuated 
were left in utter ruin, nothing is said about 
the fact that the Jews who came in came as 
refugees who had also left behind “houses, 
lands, orchards, and businesses.” We are 
not told who took those properties or who 
may now be developing them. Unfortu- 
nately, not the refugees from Palestine. I 
personally knew Jews in Iraq who were not 
given even the opportunity to become refu- 
gees; they were hanged in the public square. 
And why have “all proposals for relocating 
them elsewhere” come to nothing? Actually 
Israel alone has resettled many thousands 
more Arab refugees than all the Arab lands 
put together. Why? Because for the latter 
to resettle refugees would be equivalent to 
facting the fact that ‘Israel is here to stay.” 
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The policy that inspired the evacuation of 
Suez and issued in the wild adventures of 
Nasser have indeed failed. It overlooked the 
réal character of the deep, long-standing and 
agonized struggle of the Arab spirit. While 
it negotiated concessions it did not insist on 
a realistic facing of facts and so challenge 
Nasser to reach for maturity. In the name 
of kindness and fairness we have reaily hurt 
the Arabs and been unjust to the Israelis. 

Now we have a breathing space. One 
hopes that it provides us with one more 
chance. Even though it is perhaps less 
likely now than before that the Arab nations 
will attain their maturity under inspiration 
from the West, we must not abandon that 
hope in our plans. For Israel we must seek 
that strength and security that do justice 
to her stability as a state and to her con- 
fidence in us, implicit in her consent to the 
further extension of a truce that should 
have ended long ago. The course of the last 
4 years has come to an end; a new policy, 
more realistic and decisive, is called for. 


The Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the situation in the Middle East 
has become less explosive in the last few 
weeks, a major contributor to the unrest 
of that region has received less attention 
than it merits—the problem of the 
Arab refugees. There is much to be said 
for both the Arab and the Israeli views 
on this matter—and there is much un- 
derstanding that can be gained by tak- 
ing them well into mind. For the con- 
cern and consideration of my colleagues, 
under unanimous consent, I ask to re- 
print two articles, the first, Forgotten 
People, These, and the second, Israel’s 
Side of Refugee Problem, in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp for this 
date. I have received requests from dis- 
tinguished constituents of the 11th Dis- 
trict of Indiana that both of these com- 
mentaries be thus made available. 

The two articles follow: 

ForGOTTEN PEOPLE, THESE: ARAB REFUGEES 
Stui Hoperut oF RETORNING HoME 
(By R. H. Shackford) 

Nimer Muhammad Shurbaji was born in 
Jaffa, Palestine, 36 years ago. Today he is 
one of the 900,000 homeless, stateless Arab 
refugees—innocent victims of the creation 
of the State of Israel. 

The Israel-Arab war forced him to flee his 
home in April 1948. He and his growing 
family—a wife and six children, the oldest 
10—have lived in refugee camps ever since. 
The last 5 years the family has existed in 
2 rooms in Magazi camp on the Gaza Strip 
with 7,900 other Arab refugees. 

Before 1948 Nimer Muhammad Shurbaji 
was relatively well off. He owned his home 
in Jaffa and worked for the Palestine Post 
Office. Now he hasn’t worked for 8 years 
and is wholly dependent on United Nations 
relief for bare subsistences, 

WAITs 

He waits and waits and walts with hun- 
dreds of thousands of others just outside 
Israel's frontiers—still hoping to go back to 
his home which long since has been occupied 
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by Israeli settlers. He feels grievously 
wronged. 

How much longer will Nimer Muhammad 
Shurbaji suffer patiently in misery? Maybe 
not very long. U.N. refugee officials report 
ominous rumblings among the Arab refugees 
who talk about staging a mass march back 
home in June. 

Such action could present Israel—still 
seeking Jewish immigrants from all over the 
world—a more formidable challenge than 
an Egyptian army attack. 

“Who could stop them if they decided to 
March?” a U. N. official asked. “You can’t 
shoot hundreds of thousands of people.” 

Of all the obstacles which block peace in 
the Middle East, none is so great as the Arab 
refugees from Palestine. They live in idle- 
ness and poverty. About 40 percent of the 
900,000 are in camps or tents just outside 
the borders of what was once home but now 
is hostile Israel. 

ROOM 


For 8 years they have waited to go home. 
The Israelis don’t want them; they haven't 
room even for the Jewish immigrants. The 
Arab States don’t want them. 

Settlement of this refugee problem would 
do more than any other single thing to 
reduce tension and open the door to Arab- 
Israel peace. But a new generation of Arab 
refugees—the pulation ‘increases 25,000 
each year—is growing up, fed on bitterness, 
hatred, and revenge. 

These are forgotten people. The United 
Nations spends only about $27 a year per 
person to keep these Arabs alive. Ironically, 
creation of Israel stemmed partiy from a de- 
sire to provide a refuge for the Jewish vic- 
tims of Hitler. Solution of that refugee 
problem only created another. 

Many of these wretched people can look 
across the border to their former lands and 
villages. They can watch the new Jewish 
settlers building a homeland on their old 
farms and in their old cities. 

STATISTICS 


Some of the statistics are startling: 

Within a couple of years, more than 50 
percent of the Arab refugees will be under 
15 years of age. 

There are about 60,000 pregnancies each 
year and 35,000 deaths. 

There are 905,986 registered with the U. N. 
as refugees. Of these, about 350,000 live in 
refugee camps, the rest with relatives or 
friends or in other accommodations. 

Last year 831,794 persons were on U. N. ra- 
tion rolls. Their 1,500-calorie ration is bare 
subsistence. 

The United States and Britain contribute 
about 90 percent of the U.N. relief costs. 

In the Gaza Strip—5 miles wide and 25 
miles long—the refugees (214,601) for out- 
number the local population (95,000). 

Time and again the United Nations has 
called on Israel to make a move to end this 
desperate situation. But no action has been 
taken. 

PROPOSAL 

A proposed solution was set forth in a 
1948 U. N. Assembly resolution—that Israel 
offer the Arab refugees a chance to return 
to their homes, or give those who do not 
want to return financial compensation for 
their lost properties. 

Israel says the return of any substantial 
numbers of Arabs to Israel is impossible be- 
cause they would create a security problem. 
Certainly many Arabs would be unfriendly 
to the new Israel Zionists. 

The Arab nations, on whose land the refu- 
gees are now camped, say they don’t want 
them because they will compete for scarce 
arable fields; food and jobs. The Arabs have 
used these pitiful people as political pawns 
in diplomacy. 

U.N. officials say relatively few of the refu- 
gees would want to return because Israel 
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would insist that they become Israeli citi- 
zens. But the refugees feel Israel must make 
the offer, to recognize the wrong done them 
and acknowledge their rights. Then Israel 
must be ready to compensate the refugees 
for their property. 

COMPENSATION 


Compensation, if ever started, is an even 
greater problem. Israel insists the proper- 
ties of the Arab refugees have a value of only 
$35 million; the Arabs say their loss is $1,300,- 
000,000; the United Nations estimate the 
cost of compensation at about $300,000,000. 
The most optimistic admit it would take 
about 5 years to identify the properties and 
pay off—assuming the legal tangles could 
be unsnarled. 

Neutral observers agree not even a start to 
break the logjam can come until Israel 
makes the first move. Once Israel is pre- 
pared to make concessions, resettlement ef- 
forts can begin in earnest. Israel could use 
limited numbers of Arabs for agriculture 
since most of the Jéws who migrated to 
Israel are city folks. The Arab nations must 
concede that they can use many of the 
refugees, too. 

OUTLOOK 

The best outlook for starting new lives for 
the greatest number of Arab refugees de- 
pends on such projects as the Jordan River 
development program—one that would bring 
untold benefits to both Israel and the Arab 
nations, as well as the refugees. 

The United States has offered, in effect, to 
finance not only the compensation of Arab 
refugees but most of the cost of the Jordan 
plan. If Arab and Jew would only agree to 
cooperate on this, it would be worth a lot 
of American dollars to get it going. 

But so far hatred and suspicion prevail 
over common sense. 


—— 


IsrRAEL’s SIDE OF REFUGEE PROBLEM 


(By Julian Freeman, past president, National 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Punds) 

The plight of the Arab refugees, deplorable 
as it may be, is but one tragic facet of our 
intricate problem. Our concern should not 
blind us to the basic problems of the Middle 
East: The need for peace and the need for 
stimulating the too long delayed economic 
and social development of this backward 
corner of the globe. We should see clearly 
which are the forces of peace and social 
order and which are the forces of war and 
suppression. 

Let’s look at the whole situation, and not 
just what’s in the headlines. 

Israel is not just a new state—carved out 
of old neighbors. Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Transjordania all were brought 
into being almost simultaneously since 1919 
upon the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire. The mandate Britain received over 
Palestine was conditioned upon the estab- 
lishment there of a Jewish homeland. Their 
borders were based on the administrative re- 
quirements of Britain and France. 

All of these states have in varying degree 
some identification with the ancient Middle 
East. But they are in their present form all 
— states—all phenomena of the 20th*Cen- 
ury. 

The crisis in the Middle East today still 
stems from the absolute refusal by the Arabs 
to accept in any way the principle of a Jewish 
national homeland in Palestine. 

On November 29, 1947, the United Nations 
decided upon the partition of Palestine. 
The United Nations established an independ- 
ent Jewish State and an independent Arab 
State. There were ample precedents for such 
solutions. The United Nations arrived at 
the same decision in India and Pakistan; the 
same solution was arrived at in Ireland. 

Flaunting the United Nations decision, the 
Arab States from without Palestine launched 
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& full-scale invasion of the newly estab- 
lished Israel—the purpose, as the Arab 
League’s general secretary put it, “to throw 
= Jews to the bottom of the Mediterranean 

— 

In various announcements the Arab High- 
er Committee urged all Palestinian Arabs to 
leave Israel upon the final withdrawal of 
British troops and clearly intimated that 
those Arabs who remained and accepted Is- 
raeli protection would be regarded as rene- 


es. 

Al-Hoda, the Lebanese newspaper pub- 
lished in the United States, described it: “As 
the time for the British withdrawal grew 
nearer, the zeal of the Arab League was re- 
doubled. ** * Brotherly advice was given to 
the Arabs of Palestine, urging them to leave 
their land, homes, and property. * * * The 
Palestinian Arabs had no choice but to obey 
the advice of the league.” 

At the same time independent and im- 
partial sources point out that the Israeli 
authorities did all in their power to convince 
the Arab civilian population to remain. 

The London Economist in October, 1948, 
describing the pressures by the Arab Higher 
Committee on the Arab populace of Palestine 
to flee stated, “During the subsequent day 
the Israeli authorities * * * urged all Arabs to 
remain * * * and guaranteed them protection 
and security * * *.” 

On April 26, 1948, a high-ranking Brit- 
ish police officer reported to British head- 
quarters in Jerusalem: “Every effort is being 
made to persuade the Arab population to stay 
and carry on with their normal lives * * * 
and to be assured that their lives and inter- 
ests will be safe.” ‘ 

Two days later the same officer reported, 
“The Jews are still making every effort to 
persuade the Arab population to remain and 
settle back to their normal! lives in the town.” 

The Arab war against Israel ended in Is- 
rael’s victory. 

If the partition resolution of the United 
Nations had been accepted without war, the 
State of Israel would have had an Arab 
population of 397,000 or 42 percent of its 
then population of 1,550,000. The 150,000 
Arabs who remained in Israel (now grown to 
200,000) have been completely integrated as 
first-class citizens. 

Not a single Jew now lives in any part of 
Palestine that fell under Arab rule. Syria 
expelled all of its Jewish population and con- 
fiscated all of their property. Iraq’s pres- 
sures on its Jewish population forced their 
mass exodus to Israel. Their property was 
largely confiscated by the government. 

Today 895,000 refugees stand idle in Arab 
refugee camps as a tragic aftermath of a war 
started by the Arab States to destroy Israel. 
Today, too, nearly one-half million Jewish 
refugees from Arab lands are active, vital 
citizens of Israel. s 

Can the Arab States absorb these ref- 
ugees who are of the same culture, the same 
religion, the same traditions, and the same 
language? Let the facts speak for them- 
selves. 

According to Iraq’s own experts, Iraq has 
“immense areas of cultivable land unused 
because of lack of workers.” These experts 
believe that the full development of Iraq 
requires more than 3 million additional 
workers. 

Syria, according to the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, can absorb well over 
200,000 refugees. In 1951 Syrian officials re- 
quested from Egypt a half million Egyptian 
agricultural workers to emigrate to Syria to 
develop Syrian land which would be trans- 
ferred tothem, Egypt refused because of an 
agricultural labor shortage. 

The Jordan Valley Authority (the John- 
ston plan), serving both sides of the Jordan, 
can, according to American agricultural au- 
thorities, solve the entire refugee problem. 

But Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia refuse to allow refugees to he- 
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come citizens or to find productive jobs. Of 
the $700 million the Arab States have received 
from oil resources, not $1 has been used to 
ameliorate the condition of the refugees. 
Syria bears the responsibility for holding 
up the Johnston plan. 

As part of an overall peace settlement, 
Israel has accepted the principle of compen- 
sation for the Arab refugees that fled. Israel 
has agreed to the Johnston plan. Israel has 
never said that it would not consider absorb- 
ing some of the Arab Trefugees, but it has 
stated repeatedly that the problem must be 
considered as part of an overall peace set- 
tlement. 

However, Israel cannot ignore the intent 
of the Arab States to use the Arab refugees 
as a fifth column in Israel. As a former 
Egyptian Foreign Minister stated, “Let it 
be known and appreciated that in demanding 
the restoration of the refugees to Palestine 
the Arabs intend-that they return as masters 
of the homeland and not as slaves. More 
explicitly, they intend to annihilate the State 
of Israel.” 

As part of an overall peace settlement 
Israel has offered Jordan the use of free port 
facilities at Haifa. It has offered to allow 
the Arab States to establish communications 
across its territory. Israel has furthermore 
indicated a willingness to consider minor 
border adjustments. 

Israel has consistently sought peace. 
Again and again it has offered to sit down at 
the peace table with the Arabs. Its only 
stipulation has been that all the problems 
must be discussed together and resolved at 
the peace table. The interrelationship of the 
problems makes them inseparable. 

The Arabs refuse to negotiate peace with 
Israel’'on any terms. They refuse to recog- 
nize the fact of Israel’s existence. They 
maintain a naval blockade and an economic 
boycott of Israel. They have closed the 
Suez Canal to Israeli and Israeli-bound ship- 
ping. 

The chief obstacle in the way of peace is 
the intransigent refusal of the Arabs to nego- 
tiate in any degree with Israel. The plight of 
the refugees can be directly ascribed to this 
refusal. 





Juvenile Delinquency: Its Cure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when we hear so much about juve- 
nile delinquency, it comes as a welcome 
note to find such an outstanding young- 
ster as Joseph Casson of Freeport, Long 
Island, N. Y., a student at Holy Re- 
deemer School, who appreciates and has 
evaluated so meaningfully for all of us 
those responsibilities which rightfully 
accrue to us all in trying to eliminate 
this blight of our age. I feel that this 
prize-winning essay makes worthwhile 
reading for everyone. I submit the 
essay as it appeared in the Brooklyn 
Tablet under the date of June 24, 1956; 

The article follows: 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: ITs CurE 
(By Joseph Casson) 

All children are born good but yet some- 
where between the age of reason and adult- 
hood there has been the necessity of the use 
of the phrase “juvenile delinquent.” Juve- 
nile meaning youth and delinquent bad, 
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The words don’t seem to fit together some- 
how, yet they constitute the perfect title for 
many young Americans. In our land of 
rights and freedoms these words have been 
able to find their place. This group ranges 
from the small child who pilfers pennies to 
the 18-year-old who steals cars. Although 
it may seem unfair to put these two cases in 
the same category, it is necessary because the 
delinquent who stole the car is the result of 
the boy who pilfered the pennies, un- 
chastised 

This condition prevails in every locality, 
although some refuse to believe this fact. 
In many places the question “What can we 
do about it?” has come up. 


ANSWER IS IN THE HOME 


The answer to this problem may puzzle 
some, but the solution is clear to most of our 
citizens. These people know that the real 
answer lies in proper religious training and 
fine upbringing in the home. But these two 
factors alone cannot fully equip a boy or girl 
to withstand the powerful evil influences 
that lead to delinquency. Their lives must 
also be occupied with sports, hobbies, and 
other after-school activities that will both 
interest their minds and develop their bodies, 
thus leaving no time or even the desire for 
evil activities. 

Delinquency involves everyone and there- 
fore should not be fought only by a select 
few. The saying “in unity there is strength” 
can be applied not only to wartime tactics 
but also to combating the forces of evil 
prevalent in our times. All persons, the 
home, the school and the community, each 
doing its part, must cooperate in this fight 
against delinquency. 

But such a victory will not be won easily. 
It will be_a long, slow fight, but if people 
are willing to take the time and effort to cor- 
rect the wrongs of our teen-age group, their 
efforts will not be in vain. 

We should endeavor to realize the fact that - 
as there are numerous causes of juvenile de- 
linquency, 80, too, we must use many differ- 
ent methods to combat it. 

First and foremost, the parents should 
shoulder their responsibility by exacting 
obedience in the home and fostering a re- 
spect for all authority. They should show 
affection for their children and thus gain 
their confidence. 

The school, too, must play its part in 
teaching high standards of conduct. The 
community in which the child lives can be 
@ source of good by establishing wholesome 
means of recreation for youth. 

Lastly, our strongest weapon against this 
evil of delinquency should be religion, for it 
stands to reason that a child who has been 
taught to obey the Ten Commandments of 
God will find it much easier to appreciate 
and obey the laws of his country. 





Delinquency: Adult and Juvenile 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
young lady in my congressional district, 
Lorraine Butler, an eighth-grade stu- 
dent at St. Aidan’s School in Williston 
Park, N. Y., has written such an out- 
standing essay on juvenile delinquency 
I ask that it be printed in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD for all my colleagues to 
read. 
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Lorraine’s essay, which appeared in the 
Brocklyn Tablet of June 24, 1956, won a 
well-deserved prize in the annual contest 
conducted by the Cardinal Mercier Gen- 
eral Assembly, fourth degree, Knights of 
Columbus, among all eighth-grade stu- 
dents of parochial schools in Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties, N. Y.: 

(By Lorraine Butler) 


Juvenile delinquency is a terrifyng reality. 
It frightens children, parents, teachers, lead- 
ers in our community, State, and even Na- 
tional Governments. Each tends to accuse 
the other of being more responsible for the 
desperate situation. Yet, in a way, each is 
responsible. 

What is juvenile delinquency? It is law- 
lessness, disregard for the rights of others, 
dishonesty, hatred, and almost everything 
that is evil in the adult world reduced to 
juvenile scale. 

A child must learn by example. He should 
be told that standards of right and wrong do 
not vary. 

If it is wrong for a child to lie, why then 
should he be forced to listen to the “white 
lies” of his parents? If it is wrong for a child 
to steal, it is also wrong for politicians to 
accept bribes. If it is wrong for a child to 
cheat, how can one explain a dishonest in- 
come tax return? If it is wrong for a child to 
hate, how can an adult explain the gossip and 
bad will that the child senses in the adult 


world? 

Opposed to evil is love. Bishop Sheen has 
said, ‘God is love and love is God.” A heart 
full of love is left without room for hate. 
Love is found in the Gospels, Epistles, Scrip- 
tures, Commandments, and in the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy. We can put 
love to work through the slogan of Father 
Keller, “You can change the world.” We 
can change it through love. 

A parent’s love is not shown through ex- 
travagant gifts and large allowances. These 
things do not help in developing the char- 
acter, happiness, and personality of the 
child. 

A parent will show his love by giving the 
child his time rather than his money, his 
example rather than his gifts. To win the 
love of a child you must first command his 
respect. When a child loves and respects 
his parents he will try to please them by 
good conduct. 

Teachers and Government leaders, too, 
should realize the importance of God in 
fighting juvenile delinquency. Today there 
is a tendency to omit God in classrooms and 
Government. Educators confuse freedom of 
religion with freedom from religion. This 
was not the intention of our forefathers. 
The preamble of the Constitution speaks of 
“God-given rights.” Lincoln said: “This 
country under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom,” and Washington prayed for guid- 
ance at Valley Forge. 

There is only one cure for the evils of 
juvenile delinquency and that is the love 
synonymous with God. Clubs, youth forums, 
and youth organizations will be of no avail 
if they are not based and conducted on 
Christ’s principle “love one another.” 


In these words lies the cure for all delin- 
quency—national, adult, and juvenile. 





The VFW Bill of Rights for Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the great interest displayed re- 
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cently by so many Members of the House 
with respect to veterans’ compensation 
and pension, I think they would be in- 
terested in hearing about an unusual 
document printed in the July issue of 
the VFW- magazine, the official publica- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. The document to 
which I refer is a bill of rights for 
veterans. It is unusual in that it asks 
no special favors or pension benefits for 
the able-bodied veterans of past wars, 
and no favors for veterans who are fi- 
nancially independent of the need for 
Government medical care or hospitali- 
zation. 

Every policy enunciated in the VFW 
bill of rights for veterans makes it quite 
clear that the VFW yields to none in its 
concern for the obligations of citizen- 
ship. In fact, those persons who preach 
the catch phrase of “citizens first, vet- 
erans second” should be the first to en- 
dorse this bill of rights—that is, if they 
are honestly concerned with the Nation’s 
future. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the following VF'W bill of 
rights for veterans: 

THE VPW Br1t or RIGHTS FoR VETERANS 

We, the members of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, having served 
honorably in the Armed Forces of the United 
States on foreign soil or in hostile waters 
during some war or campaign in which the 
United States has been engaged, and believ- 
ing that honorable service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States constitutes ex- 
traordinary service as citizens entitling them 
to special consideration for special services 
rendered; in order to strengthen the faith 
of future generations of Americans in their 
citizenship obligations, insure continued 
reverence for the sacrifices of our Nation’s 
honored dead and preserve the people’s con- 
cern for the welfare of those who have ren- 
dered honorable military service; do hereby 
ordain and establish this bill of rights for 
America’s veterans: 

“ARTICLE I 

“To provide liberal monthly compensation 
payments for service-incurred disabilities 
ranging from 10 percent to 100 percent, and 
where the disability results from combat the 
monthly payment shall be increased by 25 
percent of the amount otherwise due and 
payable, 

“aRTICLE It 

“To provide unlimited and first-class hos- 
pitalization or domiciliary care and medical 
treatment, including outpatient treatment, 
for those veterans suffering from service- 
incurred disabilities for which they are in 
need of treatment; necessary hospitalization 
or domiciliary care and medical treatment 
where beds are available, as well as out- 
patient treatment, for other veterans who are 
unable to pay for private treatment with a 
priority of admission extending to (1) vet- 
erans with combat service, (2) veterans with 
overseas service, and (3) to any other other- 
wise eligible war veteran. 

“ARTICLE IIT 

“To provide a liberal system of survivor 
benefits, including monthly death compen- 
sation payments to the widow, orphans, and 
dependent parents of those servicemen who 
die in the service, or who later die as a result 
of service-incurred disabilities, 

“ARTICLE IV 

“To provide educational aid and assistance 
to the orphans of those servicemen who die 
in service, or who later die as the result of 
wartime service-incurred disabilities, 
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“ARTICLE V 


“To provide a pension program for the dis- 
abled and aging veterans of World War I 
subject to age and/or disability require- 
ments, as well as a modest income limitation. 

“ARTICLE VI 


“To provide for a liberalization of the pen- 
sion program payable to World War II and 
Korean veterans, subject to age, disability, 
and income limitations; together with a ¢on- 
tinuation of the existing pension program 
applicable to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans. 

“ARTICLE VII 

“To provide for a continuation and liberal- 
ization of the monthly pension payments 
applying to the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased war veterans, with the same eligi- 
bility requirements for the widows and 
orphans of World War I, World War II, and 
Korea. 

“ARTICLE VIII 

“To liberailize the payment of a burial 
benefit, as well as the issuance of an Amer- 
ican flag to drape the casket, in the case of 
all deceased war veterans who were dis- 
charged under conditions other than dis- 
honorable. 

“ARTICLE Ix 

“To continue and strengthen the modest 
preferences for war veterans, wives of badly 
disabled war veterans, widows of deceased 
war veterans and certain mothers of service- 
deceased war veterans in the Federal classi- 
fied civil service. 

“ARTICLE X 


“To provide a system of readjustment ben- 
efits, including educational aid and train- 
ing; business, home and farm loans; and 
and unemployment compesation for a rea- 
sonable period of time to veterans of each 
war in which the United States becomes 
engaged.” 





Thirty-fourth Annual Slovak Day, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., July 4, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address: 
ADDRESS BY Mr. FiLoop aT 34TH ANNUAL 

Stovak Day Hetp at Sans Sovucrt Park 

JuLy 4, 1956, Wi_kes-Barre, Pa. 


Reverend chairman, clergy, the route from 
Washington to Wilkes-Barre and return 
covers a little over 500 miles. My willing- 
ness to travel that distance to address this 
splendid gathering is in some small way a 
measure of my esteem for the thousands of 
Americans of Slovak extraction living in the 
congressional district which I have the high 
honor to represent at the seat of our Federal 
Government. It is a rare privilege for me 
to be here, and I am grateful to Father 
Matircho and his committee for extending 
me this gracious invitation. 

This occasion in reality is a quadruple 
celebration. This day marks the 34th an- 
nual Slovak Day in historic Wyoming Valley 
and it is the 180th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Moreover, this yearsalso marks 
the 150th anniversary of the incorporation of 
Wilkes-Barre, and for a span of over three- 
fifths of its incorporated life, Slovak immi- 
grants and their descendants have played 
an outstanding role in the civic and cultural 
life of the community. ‘You have also gath- 
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ered here to commemorate that great mo- 
ment in history, when the intrepid and be- 
loved Sts. Cyril and Methodius left Mace- 
donia to bring the religion of Christ to your 
forefathers in the shadows of the Tatra 
Mountains more than 1,100 years ago. Just 
as the Irish venerate St. Patrick, the Poles 
cherish St. Stanislaus, and the Welsh revere 
St. David, so do the Slovaks pay deserved 
tribute to Methodius, first bishop of their 
beloved Nitra, and to his scholarly brother 
Cyril, the inventor of the first Slavic 
alphabet. 

And it is particularly fitting that Slovaks 
should combine a religious anniversary with 
a patriotic celebration. Anyone who knows 
them as well as I do, who has grown up with 
their descendants, is familiar with their 
magnificent history and has drunk deeply of 
their folklore in song and story, could not 
expect them to do otherwise. _ 

For to a Slovak, religion and freedom are 
concomitant; love of country and devotion 
to God go hand in hand. In all of their 
turbulent and colorful history, Slovaks have 
held steadfastly to the faith, and no amount 
of oppression, however long or arduous, has 
been able to stamp out their yearning for 
liberty and freedom. 

It is now more than 90 years that im- 
migrants from the land of Slovakia began 
arriving in the United States in large num- 
bers. But this land we now call America 
has felt the Slovak leaven long before the 
Civil War. Slovak ingenuity and crafts- 
menship were highly valued by the re- 
doubtable Capt. John Smith, when on Sep- 
tember 25, 1608 the sailing ship “God Speed” 
sailed into Jamestown harbor with 6 skilled 
craftsmen on board, 2 of whom, Juraj Mata 
and Jan Bogdan, were Slovaks. These men, 
with the 4 Poles, Lowicki, Stefanski, Zrenica, 
and Sadowski, came in answer to an urgent 
plea by Captain Smith to his London agents, 
to “send 30 carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
bricklayers rather than a thousand of the 
kind we have here.” It was largely due to 
the skilled efforts of these craftsmen that 
the Jamestown colony was able to secure a 
foothold on the American continent. 

And in the War of the Revolution, Slovak 
love of liberty was exemplified in the mili- 
tary exploits of Count Maurice Benovsky who 
served with Pulaski at Savannah and who 
was born in storied Nitra, that ancient See of 
St. Methodius. Shortly after the first shot 
was fired at Fort Sumter, Slovak immigrants 
living in Chicago, under the leadership of 
Gejza Michalovich, petitioned the President 
of the United States for permission to organ- 
ize the Lincoln Brigade which served s0 
valiantly on the side of the Union Army. 
Hundreds of Slovaks served in the United 
States forces in the Spanish American War, 
and of course, thousands were doughboys in 
World War I and more thousands served as 
GI's in World War II and Korea. 

It is clear therefore, that the thread 
of slovak history in the New World is long 
and unbroken from earliest colonial times 
to the present. And nowhere have Slovak 
immigrants and their descendants taken 
firmer root than in the mining commu- 
nities of northeastern Pennsylvania. Here 
the first Slovak churches were organized, 
Here were founded the first fraternal so0- 
cieties, and the earliest schools, social groups 
and cultural organizations. The roots of the 
Slovaks are deep in the soil of Wyoming 
Valley, and it is heartening to recognized 
that the third and fourth generations are 
carrying on in the footsteps of the early 
arrivals. 

When your Slovak forefathers disembarked 
at Ellis Island by the thousands in the period 
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between 1860 and 1805, it was not just chance 
that saw them endowed with solid potentials 
for American citizenship. For one quality 
they had in abundance—faith. Religion for 
them was not an isolated phenomenon; their 
devotion to God was an integral part of 
their lives and the more than 300 parishes 
in America founded by Slovaks and their 
descendants serve as eloquent testimony to 
a rich spiritual heritage. And it was this 
very heritage, coupled with the Slovakian 
love for liberty that enabled the early pioneer 
leaders, the Furdeks, the Rovnianeks, the 
Novomeskys, the Jankolas and their later 
compatriots like Murgas, Onda, Porubsky, 
and Mamatej—to integrate themselves so 
firmly in our American democracy and im- 
bue their followers with the essentials of 
loyal citizenship. A good Slovak could not 
help but be a good American because he has 
always known his true relationship with 
God. Like the 56 men who prepared and 
signed our Declaration of Independence, 
your pioneer Slovak forefathers knew that 
man is a creation of God and is graced with 
qualities that are his, at birth, as a special 
gift from God. 

In these days of intellectual and moral 
confusion, we ought to ponder the illus- 
trious words that comprise the Declaration 
of Independence. Nations come and go in 
history, their real strength powered by a 
spiritual dynamism. Their decay is rarely 
the product of material deterioration or 
defeat in armed conflict. These are just 
results, not causes. A nation really decays 
when it begins to weaken its spiritual mo- 
tivation. To exist, a nation must have faith 
in its traditions if it is to have faith in 
itself. All lovers of liberty can well emulate 
those doughty inhabitants of Slovakia to- 
day. Notwithstanding the pratings of dic- 
tators and the mouthings of Communist 
bosses, the gallant sons and daughters of 
Slovakia know there is no substitute for 
true democracy, even if it is enclosed in an 
attractive package with a red wrapper on it. 

It is indeed heart-rending to contemplate 
the cruel Communist yoke under which the 
31% million Slovaks in the old country are 
constrained to live their lives. But knowing 
the Slovaks as I do, I know that the glory 
of Slovakia will not long be dimmed, and 
that the Slovaks unquenchable thirst for 
liberty, freedom and democracy will pre- 
vail. Just as liberty-loving Slovaks have 
refused to live under enslavement by the 
Turks, Magyars, and other conquerors, so 
will they in the end repudiate the hammer 
and the sickle for the torch of liberty. I 
proclaim this confidently: The flaming spirit 
of the Slovaks that nurtured the magnificent 
Janosik, whose exploits live in song and 
story, will no more yield to Communist dom- 
ination than the Janosiks succumbed to 
thei oppressors. You thousands of Ameri- 
cans of Slovak descent should take heart 
and have abiding faith, for you have come 
from ancestors who have rejected enslave- 
ment of the spirit even when the flesh was 
in bondage. 

My friends, in these turbulent days of the 
mid-twentieth century, we Americans can 
hold our heads high, humbly proud in the 
knowledge of the heritage that is America. 
That heritage is in good hands when it is 
entrusted to the likes of the more than 1% 
million Americans of Slovak descent. You 
can have no nobler destiny as Americans 
than this, that following in the footsteps of 
your intrepid pioneer ancestors, and heeding 
the example of the framers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, you too hold aloft 
the banner of freedom, love of God and 
sound Americanism, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5,1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. —Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower, in his 
state of the Union message delivered on 
January 6, 1955, referred to the fact that 
the Democrat Party, as a result of the 
1954 elections, was responsible for the or- 
ganization of both Houses of Congress. 
He said: 

Our quest for peace and freedom neces- 
sarily presumes that we who hold positions 
of public trust must rise above self and 
section—that we must subordinate to the 
general good our partisan, and our personal 
pride and prejudice. Tirelessly, with united 
purpose, we must fortify the material and 
spiritual foundations of this land of free- 
dom. As never before, there is need for un- 
hesitating cooperation among the branches 
of our Government. 

At this time the executive and legislative 
branches are under the management of dif- 
ferent political parties. This fact places both 
parties on trial before the American people. 

In less perilous days of the past, division 
of governmental responsibility among our 
great parties has at times produced inde- 


‘cision approaching futility. We must not let 


this happen in our time. We must avoid a 
paralysis of the will for peace and interna- 
tional security. 

Now in the traditionally bipartisan areas— 
military security and foreign relations—I 
can report to you that I have already, with 
the present leaders of this Congress, ex- 
changed assurances of unreserved coopera~- 
tion. Yet, the security of our country re- 
quires more than maintenance of military 
strength and success in foreign affairs; these 
vital matters are in turn dependent upon 
concerted and vigorous action in a number 
of supporting programs. 


As the session draws to a close, ob- 
servers of the congressional scene are 
examining the record of “both parties 
on trial before the American people.” 
The record clearly shows that this has 
been a do-nothing Congress. It has ac- 
complished little toward the advance- 
ment of President Eisenhower’s com- 
prehensive program. 

Mr. Speaker, the July 4 issue of News- 
week contains an article by its distin- 
guished columnist, Raymond Moley, 
which reviews the support afforded the 
President’s program by the Members of 
this body on those issues where the party 
lines were drawn. Mr. Moley divides 
the issues before the Congress into two 
groups. The first includes those issues 
on which the party leaders were united 
in supporting the President. These 
issues do not reflect party support for the 
President’s program. The other group 
of issues are those on which the Repub- 
lican and Democrat leaders of the House 
were divided and were attempting to 
rally their followers either in support or 
in opposition to the President’s program. 
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On these issues, which included the farm 
bill, the tax bill, and the atomic energy 
revision of 1954, the parties were sharply 
divided. The Republicans did support 
President Eisenhower, and the Demo- 
crats were united in their opposition to 
him. 

A review of the votes on the divided 
issues clearly shows the necessity for the 
election of a Republican Congress in 
November. ‘The President must be given 
the opportunity to complete his program 
for peace and prosperity during the next 
4 years. This can only be accomplished 
with a Republican Congress. 

Mr. Moley has provided every precinct 
worker with facts which should assist 
him in convincing his neighbors that 
they have a responsibility to go to the 
polls and elect a Republican Congress 
in November. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

‘ that the text of Mr. Moley’s article in the 
July 4 issue of Newsweek may be in- 
cluded in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The article follows: 

Party RULE In CONGRESS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Last week I presented in this space a 
study of voting in the United States Senate 
in the 83d Congress and in the ist session 
of the 84th Congress. This study was con- 
centrated on the votes on issues in which 
the leadership in the two parties were defi- 
nitely in opposition to each other—in short, 

‘ on issues on which the party line was sharply 
drawn. The record showed that there is 
genuine two-party government in the Sen- 
ate. My conclusion from this is that, since 
President Eisenhower has clearly defined 
himself as a Republican who believes in 
party discipline and loyalty, these votes 
show the degree to which the President if 
reelected can expect cooperation from Demo- 
crats. This disposes of the fallacy that Mr. 
Eisenhower would do about as well with a 
Democratic Congress as with a Republican 
Congress. 

This week I shall show that the same 
situation prevails in the House as in the 
Senate. 

DOWN THE LINE 

During the 83d Congress there were 147 
yea-and-nay rollicalls, and in 39 of these 
there was a genuine party division in which 
Majority Leader Hatteck and Whip ARENDS 
Were opposed by Minority Leader Rarsurn 
and Whip McCormack. Among those issues 
were agriculture, atomic energy, and taxes. 

The individual positions taken by mem- 
bers who voted on those issues totaled 
15,708. Republicans who followed their 
party leadership accounted for 6,832 of those 
positions, and Republicans who opposed 
their leaders accounted for 1,252. Demo- 
crats following their leaders accounted for 
6,023 positions, and Democrats crossed the 
party lines on 1,601. 

The same pattern was followed in the 1st 
session of the 84th Congress. Here, since 
the speakership changed hands, my guides 
for leadership are the votes of Minority 
Leader MarTIn, and HALLEcK and ARENDS 
on the Republican side and of Majority 
Leader McCormack and Whip ALBerT. Mem- 
bers took 9,595 positions on 23 issues on 
which the party line was drawn. There 
were 3,499 Republican positions in support 
of their Republican leadership and 966 Re- 
publican positions across the lines. Demo- 
cratic positions supporting their leadership 
were 4,361, with 769 deviations. 

It is interesting to note that the party in 
control seemed to have better control of its 
Members than its opposition had in both 
Congresses, 
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In the ist session of the 84th Congress 
the Republican Party’s leadership received 
perfect support from Representatives ALLEN 
of Illinois, BENTLEY, BUDGE, CLEVENGER, COLE, 
GaMBLE, KILBURN, REeEep of New York, TaBER, 
WruraMs of New York, Lairp, Utr, and Stmp- 
son of Pennsylvania. On only one issue did 
the following deviate: BaTes, WIGGLESWORTH, 
CEDERBEKG, DONDERO, ForD, HorrMan of Michi- 
gan, MEADER, THOMPSON of Michigan, WoL- 
coTT, Davis of Wisconsin, GwWINN, DEROUNIAN, 
Sr. GEORGE, JACKSON, YOUNGER, KING of Penn- 
sylvania, Mumma, McGrecor, MAson, VuR- 
SELL, REECE of Tennessee, SCRIVNER, and DrEv- 
EREUX. 

On the Democratic side, the nondeviators 
were Apponrz1io, RopINo, TUMULTY, STEED, 
ANFUSO, BUCKLEY, CELLER, DAVIDSON, DOL- 
LINGER, KLEIN, POWELL, ROONEY, ZELENKO, 
ASHLEY, VANIK, BAILEY, BURNSIDE, BLATNIK, 
BoLLING, CARNAHAN, CHRISTOPHER, BOoYLe, 
KarsTEN, GORDON, KLUCZYNSKI, MURRAY of 
Tilinois, Price, Diccs, GRIFFITHS, LESINSKI, 
MacHROWICZ, RABAUT, DoYLe, Kino of Cali- 
fornia, MrLuter of California, Moss, SHELLEY, 
ELLIOTT, METCALF, Prost, PERKINS, and 
Reuss. 

CROSSING THE LINE 

The extent to which Republican leadership 
and the President enjoyed Democratic sup- 
port is shown by the number of times cer- 
tain Democrats voted with Republican lead- 
ership. But the number of the cases in 
which those certain Democrats crossed party 
lines indicates that they were only about 
as helpful to the President as the Repub- 
licans who were most likely to desert their 
leadership. Among those Democrats who 
helped the President, most were from Vir- 
ginia and Texas. 

This record of party cohesion should in- 
duce both Republicans and Democrats to 
labor just as hard to elect a Congress of their 
party as a President. A President is entitled 
to a sympathetic and responsive Congress. 
That makes for responsible government. 





Numbers Aren’t Strength 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current debate over the adequacy of our 
Armed Forces and programs, the New 
York Times has ably pinpointed the crux 
of the matter. Numbers are not 
strength. We need overall strength in 
our Military Establishment, and it 
should bé balanced strength. But it is 
as dangerous and unwise to try to out- 
build the Russians in every category of 
weapons as it is to try to oppose them 
at every spot on the globe where they in- 
stigate disorders. Let us not be talked 
into a national anxiety neurosis by 
politicians in or out of uniform. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp the 
aforementioned editorial from today’s 
New York Times, entitled “Numbers 
Aren’t Strength”: 

NUMBERS AREN’T STRENGTH 

Presumably everybody involved in the ar- 
gument over B-52’s agrees that for the secu- 
rity of the free world and the safety of the 
United States we have to maintain armed 
forces that, in the large, are inferior to none. 
The military menace of Communist imperial- 
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ism is just as great as ever, in some ways 
made even more dangerous by the progres- 
sion from a cold into a smiling war. The 
United States can and must continue to build 
its strength to preserve a fully balanced 
armed force ready to meet potential Com- 
munist aggression in the form of either a 
nuclear or a conventional war. The only way 
to insure against such a development is a 
well-rounded preparedness that is not based 
upon anybody’s pet theory or any states- 
man’s pet politics or any service’s pet propa- 
ganda. 

The advocates of a speed-up and expan- 
sion of B—52 (heavy jet bomber) construc- 
tion may be right. But if they are, it isn’t 
because the United States must exceed Rus- 
sia in every category of the entire weapons 
arsenal. We may need more B-52’s (or any 
other type of arm) than we are getting, in 
order to bring our whole defense posture into 
better balance. We don’t need thenr just to 
prove that we can outbuild the Russians, or 
just to be able to say that we have more 
heavy jet bombers than the Russians have. 

The cardinal point to remember in the 
argument over the size of our Air Force (as 
over the size and relative strength of each 
of the other services) is that our country 
doesn’t need to prove its superiority in num- 
bers of weapons. With our allies, we do have 
to have superiority, and to maintain that 
superiority in total strength and in total 
readiness for any kind of armed conflict. 
There is a big difference between numbers 
and strength; and it is one that some gen- 
erals and some politicians evidently need to 
be reminded of again and again. 





A Minister Looks at the New Russia, by 
Rev. David H. Newson, Watchung Pres- 
byterian Church 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a timely and significant article by 
Rev. David H. Newson which appeared 
in the Independent Press of Bloomfield, 
N. J., on June 21, 1956: 

A MINIsTer LooKs AT THE New RvsstAaA 


(By Rev. David H. Newson, Watchung 
Presbyterian Church) 


I’m exicted about the new Russia, Kru- 
shchev’s denunciation of Stalin is a turning 
point in history if I ever saw one—not that 
Khrushchev or any of the other leaders in 
Russia look upon it as such. To them it is 
just another tactic to dupe their own people 
and to outwit the world. The Russian bear 
has not become a lamb, it has simply killed 
one of its cubs—a cub who was taking more 
than his share of the honeycomb. Why then 
am I so excited and why do I think this is 
a turning point in history? Because this 
tactic no matter what its objective may be, 
has recognized the popular appeal for moral 
structures in society and has condemned the 
immoral structure of the old regime. I am 
not saying that the present leaders intend 
to pursue their objectives now on a moral 
foundation. I am only saying that they have 
seen the need to pretend to do so and this 
is something which to me speaks volumes 
concerning the state of affairs in the heart 
of the common people of Russia. 

It leads me to believe that there must 
have been emerging in Russia in the last 
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few years a powerful universal feeling of 
nausea for the conduct of government by 
the Communist Party. I say nausea for the 
party rather than for Stalin—for Stalin had 
rather effectively set himself up as a hero 
and all his crimes were easily identified with 
lesser men and party committees. Of course 
with Stalin’s death he was more a hero than 
ever but the party continued to bear the 
blame for the past and to accumulate it in 
the present until it felt compelled to seek 
out a scapegoat and channel off this rising 
tide of hate into a harmless reservoir. Stalin 
himself seemed the perfect choice. Choosing 
him they not only were able to destroy the 
myth of past heroes but also prevent new 
ones from emerging. Whether they have ac- 
tually been able to channel off this rising 
tide of hatred in the direction of Stalin is 
a debatable question. At least it has in- 
stilled in the common man’s heart the hope 
that things will go differently from now on. 
This whole action is demoniacally clever and 
I dare say they have high hopes—that is the 
party leaders—that their scheme will take 
care of the present generation and a new 
scapegoat can be found for the next. 

One thing they overlook in their thesis. 
Granted hatred is an emotion which can be 
channeled off if given a suitable object but 
we who live in the moral climate of religion 
know that a moral structure is something 
which man hungers for. You may well get 
rid of his hate in periodic releases but you 
don’t get rid of his hunger for love in the 
procesg. Marx taught that religion was the 
opiate of the people. This was a grave error. 
It is not an opiate but a food and a food 
which is essential to all men and they will 
seek after it desperately no matter who they 
are or where they live. 

For some time communism represented a 
kind of religion—without the Communists 
knowing it. It had a creed, even a God— 
the common man, a discipline—demanding 
personal sacrifice and courageous action but 
it made the fatal mistake of presuming that 
the common man, once given his proper 
place in the sun would from out of himself 
produce a morality which would be the 
Kingdom of God itself. This never hap- 
pened and never will happen and so com- 
munism which began as a kind of religion 
died as a religion and grew as a machine. 
This meant that it no longer satisfied, even 
within its own party membership the des- 
perate need for the food of religion. Al- 
though the Communists have tolerated 
churches in Russia on the basis of an opiate 
for its people—in this toleration—its people 
have been fed—not an opiate but food. 
They have been fed not hatred but love, even 
although the structure of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church has been drastically changed 
to conform to party wishes. The same is 
true of the Russian Baptist Churches. What 
I am saying is that the Kremlin is dealing 
with more than the force of hatred—it is 
dealing with the force of moral need—and 
they have not found a channel where this 
can flow off harmlessly. 

One other observation. When they de- 
stroyed the myth of Stalin as a hero they 
did something else as well. I remember well 
a few years back when at Christmas time we 
heard that the Russian children were given 
Stalin to worship instead of Jesus Christ. 
This horrified me at the time but it com- 
forts me now. Stalin did his best to become 
a God—a God by the way who did not have 
to be crucified. Now that they have de- 
stroyed him in that myth—there is a won- 
derful chance that our great hero—the Lord 
Jesus Christ might enter in to fill the dread- 
ful vacuum. This is what excites me, for it 
is Jesus Christ who as always creates the 
turning points in history. 
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Appeasing Soviet Menace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5,1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
want to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress an article appearing in the Newark 
News on July 1, 1956, entitled “Apprais- 
ing Soviet Menace.” Mr. Arthur Syl- 
vester’s analysis of the status of NATO 
and of the threats posed by the new So- 
viet tactics is, I believe, excellent and 
worthy of our attention. 

APPRAISING SOVIET MENACE—SECRETARY DUL- 

LES’ SOMEWHAT Rosy VIEWS CONTRASTED TO 

THOSE EXPRESSED BY GENERAL GRUENTHER 


(By Arthur Sylvester) 


WASHINGTON.—How you view the state of 
the world today depends on where you sit. 

If you sat in the State Department audi- 
torium last week and listened to Secretary 
Dulles’ press conference, things sounded 
great. So far as communism in the Soviet 
Union, its satellites, and in the world ouside 
was concerned, it seemed as if all we had 
to do was sit back and wait for the apple to 
fall in our lap. 

But if you sat with the governors of the 
48 States and 5 Territories in Atlantic City, 
as this correspondent did, and heard Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO commander, it 
sounded as if we are in much greater peril 
than Mr. Dulles suggested. The burden of 
General Gruenther’s remarks was that Soviet 
“sinister dedication” still confronted the 
West with most dangerous possibilities de- 
spite the new smiles it is wreathed in. 

The unusual presence of television cam- 
eras at Mr. Dulles’ press conference, taken 
in conjunction with the prepared statement 
the secretary opened with, left no doubt that 
the optimistic character of his remarks rep- 
resented a considered and propaganda view- 
point. The picture presented was one in 
which the Soviet Union, perplexed and at 
internal odds, has been suffering lean years 
so far as victories in the cold war with the 
West is concerned. 

Yet no such rosy view was sketched by 
General Gruenther. His recital of the strains 
on the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
whose defense he heads up, stressed the 
gains being made by the Soviet as a conse- 
quence of its new tactic. The general ad- 
mitted that as of today NATO cannot fulfill 
its military mission of holding western Eu- 
rope against a combined Communist attack 
that no one actually expects, much less 
exploit its political and economic potentiali- 
ties. 

OTHER DISTURBING FACTORS 

But there are other disturbing factors Mr. 
Dulles chose to omit. The new mild atti- 
tude of the Moscow Communists has made 
their penetration of the world outside. the 
Iron Curtain vastly easier in Asia and the 
Middle East. In the latter region the Soviet 
simply leaped over the NATO defense barrier 
to woo Egypt with an arms deal and eco- 
nomic offers. 

Thus in the area most vital to the Atlantic 
nations the Russians have achieved an ad- 
vantage they never had before, and one that 
is obviously being exploited with great dan- 
ger to the West. The implications of Egypt’s 
arms deal with the Soviet bloc and the grow- 
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ing uncertainty about oil supplies from the 
Middle East have given the greatest concern 
to the British, if not to the United States 
Secretary. 

Mr. Dulles minimized the renewed kissing- 
cousin relationship of Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito with the Kremlin leaders. But it’s a 
factor a NATO commander cannot regard as 
a gain for the West. The Soviet smiles are 
making life difficult for General Gruenther 
in Greece, a NATO partner particularly im- 
portant from the military standpoint, and 
in France where relaxation from defense 
burdens will be hard to resist if communism 
no longer appears aggressive, as Moscow is 
working to make it appear. 

IN WEST GERMANY 


In West Germany, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s government has run into in- 
creasing opposition. General Gruenther 
emphasized to the governors, as he has done 
on other occasions, that the heart of the 
NATO defense against an attack from the 
east is the employment of atomic or hy- 
drogen bombs against massed land forces. 

The theory is to construct a military shield 
so impregnable that the Soviet Union would 
have to concentrate its forces to break 
through. Such concentrations would then 
become the natural target of atomic weap- 
ons. But a German contribution of at least 
500,000 soldiers is needed before NATO can 
present so stout a defense line. It is the 
raising of forces of such magnitude that is 
giving Dr. Adenauer difficulty. 

Probably it is inevitable that Messrs. Dul- 
les and Gruenther should see the world scene 
in different lights. The Secretary’s job is to 
create the conditions that allay the fear of 
war. The general’s job is to prepare for the 
situation that would follow if the Secretary 
failed in his effort. Every time Mr. Dulles 
sees the world through rosy glasses it makes 
it more difficult for General Gruenther and 
his associates to convince NATO members, 
including the United States, that the Soviet 
menace persists and there should be no re- 
laxation in military posture. 

THE CASE OF ICELAND 


The case of Iceland makes the point. It 
joined NATO in 1949 on the understanding 
no foreign troops were to be stationed there. 
Then came the Korean war with the evi- 
dence of Soviet and Red Chinese willingness 
to resort to violence. In the face of this 
Iceland consented to the establishment by 
the United States of NATO bases. These 
became a vital anchor in General Gruenther’s 
defense system. 

Now, with the Communist threat ap- 
parently receding and the fears born in 1950 
allayed, Iceland wants the bases evacuated. 
From General Gruenther’s standpoint, the 
loss of the Iceland bases would constitute a 
grave setback to his defense plans. But Mr. 
Dulles says, “Certainly, I would say it does 
not indicate any great victory for commu- 
nism.” 





Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorpD, I include the following telegram 
from Mr. Clarence Mitchell, director, 
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Washington Bureau, NAACP, to the edi- 
tor of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Tuesday, July 3, 1956: 

THe Eprror, THE WASHINGTON POsT AND 

TrmEs HERALD, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Had you attended the 1956 convention of 
the NAACP which met in San Francisco last 
week, I doubt that you would have written 
the second part of your editorial of July 2 
entitled “School Encumbrance.” At that 
convention we heard the stories of persons 
who have been fired from their jobs, per- 
sonally intimidated and, in some cases, forced 
to flee to other communities for safety. 
These people have merely sought to encour- 
age court action to implement the United 
States Supreme Court decision in the school 
cases. You would also have been able to 
talk with citizens from South Carolina, 
Georgia, and other States who would have 
told you that they reject the theory that 
new schools, even if Jim Crow, are better 
than what their children attend now. They 
rightiy concluded that unless the Powell 
amendment is approved recalcitrants will 
use Federal funds to build totally segregated 
schools. Our delegates also passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that those who opposed the 
Powell amendment are, in reality, voting to 
give money for what they know will be more 
segregation. When we strip this issue of all 
the fine words and lofty statements it is 
found to be this: Some are for the school 
bill for political reasons; others are for it 
because they sincerely want to see the chil- 
dren of the Nation go to classrooms in better 
buildings. In both instances, however, they 
are willing to sacrifice the civil rights of 
colored people in order to obtain these ends. 
No amount of editorial writing or speech- 
making will change this dreadful truth, 

CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau, 
NAACP, Washington, D. C. 





Questions for an American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Donna M. Dickinson 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
July 2, 1956, is must reading for every 
, American. 

QUESTIONS FOR AN AMERICAN 

(By Donna M. Dickinson) 


BANDUNG, INDONESIA.—The name of Lucy 
has a familiar ring to Indonesians, 80 mil- 
lion people whose skin colors range from 
golden beige to dusky cocoa to black. For 
any American visitor here there are embar- 
rassing questions to answer. 

In an English language class for labor 
leaders, a distinguished white-haired gen- 
tleman asked, “Is it possible to have a longer 
conversation period today?’’ Although he 
asked in a kindly way, I braced myself to 
face what was coming. “Why is it,’’ he ques- 
tioned with concern, “that Americans dislike 
colored people?” 

A Javanese mother of four university stu- 
dents and the wife of one of Indonesia’s 80 
engineers asked, “Are there any brilliant 
Negroes?” 

A third-generation Chinese Indonesian, 
who with the writing of his thesis will be- 
come the second in this country to gain a 
Ph. D. in nuclear physics queried, “I can’t 
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remember but which party is it—the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic—which stands for 
segregation?” 

The newspapers had been full of reports 
from Alabama—covering student riots and 
a faculty decision to oust one Negro girl who 
wanted an education at her State university. 
One editorial commented on the furor at 
Tuscaloosa, “Little do they realize that if 
there is anything that has disgraced their 
university finally and forever, it is their 
behavior.” 

Unlike most editorials on this theme, this 
one ends on a cheerful note, “It is well, too, 
that the hoodlums who started the riots do 
not have the unanimous backing of their 
fellow Americans. Indeed, even some of the 
newspapers in the United States are bitter 
in their condemnation of the Alabama 
affair.” 

From where I sat on the visiting instead 
of the home team’s side, it all began to sound 
like Armageddon. Like Will Rogers, all I 
know is what I read in the papers and it 
seemed as if every street corner in the United 
States must have a crowd and 2 squaring 
off, 1 black and 1 white. Of course, it was 
only a small number of students and a 
large number of outsiders who rioted when 
Autherine Lucy tried to attend classes. And 
I am sure that many newspapers in the 
South as well as the North condemned the 
affair. 

But Asians do not have this perspective. 
To those who live on this far island of Java 
the United States of America was founded 
on the proposition that all men are created 
equal. The existence of even a small mi- 
nority who act like they do not believe this 
raises doubt in the minds of men whose skin 
is not white. 

It is 2 years since the tamous Supreme 
Court decision to reinterpret the 14th 
amendment—‘“nor shall any State * * * 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the law.” This in- 
terpretation was lauded round the world. 
But it brought questions too. Why is it 
necessary for the highest court in the world’s 
most famous democracy to make a statement 
that “separate but equal” schools are gen- 
erally unequal? Does America have first- 
and second-class citizens? 

For many months we have watched this 
daily preoccupation with the Negro ques- 
tion. Miss Lucy is one link in a long, long 
line. There have been reports that several 
legislatures will pass laws to protect their 
sovereign rights from infringement. 

An inordinate interest was shown in the 
wolf-whistle lynching. In the words of one 
editor, ‘“‘“He is dead because he whistled at 
a white woman. Mind you—he whistled at 
her.” 

An officer of the NAACP was murdered and 
burned in his car on a lonely road in Texas. 

The Indian ambassador to the United 
States was refused a table in an airport 
restaurant and ushered to “separate but 
equal” quarters in the back. “I didn’t know 
he was an ambassador,” the hostess ex- 
plained. 

Nat King Cole, whose records are sold in 
hundreds of Javan shops, was attacked on 
a Birmingham stage by six white men. 

There have been accounts of a revival of 
daylight Ku Klux Klans, organized to “resist 
by all legal means, and without violence, any 
radical change in the southern way of life.” 

The questions is repeated, “How does the 
United States Government feel about Ne- 
groes?” Our Government is represented in 
the minds of Asians by the words and actions 
of all Americans. 

A young Indonesian publisher on a State 
Department grant was waiting between 
trains in a southern station. He had heard 
about separate restroom accommodations. 
“But, still, I was a little surprised to see the 
signs,” he said. “I started in the door of the 
colored restroom. But a man stopped me. 
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He pointed to my black velvet pitchi hat and 
asked where I came from.” Mr. G’s eyes 
sparkled with amusement. “When I replied, 
Indonesia, he said, “You go in the other 
door.’ ” 

Sensitivity to this unalterable gift, the 
color of one’s skin, has not been acquired 
recently. It came first with Hinduism and 
the caste system from ancient India in the 
first century A. D. and it has remained. The 
Brahman caste was the whitest and the group 
outside Hindu society—lower than the low- 
est—was the outcaste group and it was the 
darkest. 

A beautiful Javanese mother told me, “You 
know I am too dark to be considered beauti- 
ful by own people. The whiteness of the 
skin is important here.” 

During colonial times if an Indonesian 
baby was light-skinned, friends would com- 
plicent the parents by saying—seperti 
belanda—like a Dutch baby. 

At the Afro-Asian conference in Bandung 
in April 1955, one Indonesian newspaperman 
pointed out that in spite of the fact that this 
was “the prayer meeting of the colored peo- 
ples of the world,” there were color lines 
drawn. The whitest people from the Near 
East were the most condescending. ‘The very 
dark from Africa had little to say about the 
administration of the conference. 

These are the sins of our fathers and their 
mercantile system of empire is plaguing us 
now to the third and fourth generation. 

The American dream is still a vision of 
glory to the world. All the propaganda and 
prevarication of the cold war, even glimpses 
of incidents like Miss Lucy’s, cannot change 
the wonder of it. There is a land of self- 
evident truth and equal men under God. 
The Indonesians want to beHeve and so the 
questions keep coming: “It is true that 
Negroes may only live in certain sections of 
your cities? Does the color of one’s skin 
exclude one from certain jobs? Why do 
restaurants ‘reserve the right to refuse serv- 
ice to anyone’? Is it true that in some States 
large numbers of Negroes are not allowed to 
vote? EF know some Negroes are wealthy, but 
that isn’t everything. Do they still feel in- 
terior?” 

It is a strange experience to stand out 
because of the color of one’s skin. But 
now I know. I have experienced a poke 
which could have been intentional. I have 
experienced a discomfort at finding it neces- 
sary to defend and expl%in my country and 
an uneasiness at being outnumbered 1,000 
to 3 in a crowd neither friendly nor hostile, 
and heartache when the husband of a friend 
refused to acknowledge an introduction. 

Carlos Romulo has observed, “It is not 
enough that we have finally risen to the top. 
We must be mature enough to be nonviolent 
to the real minority of the world—the white 
people.” 

It is indeed a time for maturity and 
thought—for seeing ourselves as others see 
us. It is a time to act for right. Dreams 
cannot be built by men who only stand and 
wait. And it must be a time for nonviolence 
and prayer—a prayer taught us by one from 
a@ Middle Eastern country. “Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” 





Inviting Air Collisions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of Wednesday, July 4, 
1956; 

INVITING Am COLLISIONS 


In the aftermath of the air tragedy in the 
Grand Canyon, it is worth noting that the 
dillydallying of the administration over a 
second Washington airport is an invitation 
to similar accidents here. The hazard of 
midair plane collisions such as apparently 
occurred over Arizona had been regarded as 
negligible (though the danger increases with 
the amount of traffic, and the accident calls 
both for new exploration of the feasibility of 
a nationwide ground radar collision warning 
system in connection with current airways 
studies, and for another look at the safety 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration prac- 
tice of clearing planes to fiy visually 1,000 
feet above the weather roof). The hazard 
at the Washington National Airport, however, 
is real, obvious, and imminent. 

Considering the restrictions on the traffic 
pattern, National is probably the most con- 
gested of any airport in the country. Good 
luck has complemented the extraordinarily 
skillful work of tower crews in preventing 
accidents. But the string of good luck can- 
not be expected to last, particularly with the 
advent of jet transports and the demand to 
cut down bad weather delays. The sensible 
way to minimize the chance of accident here 
is to proceed with construction of the Burke 
Airport, which has been recognized for more 
than 5 years as the only practicable solution. 

So far the Department of Commerce has 
not forwarded the CAA’s estimates to Con- 
gress, presumably out of a wish to avoid 
further budgetary burdens during fiscal 1957. 
But the Administration cannot consistently 
seek to improve the Nation’s airways and yet 
refuse to take the most essential step for 
relief in Washington. Even if an appropri- 
ation were obtained now, it would be months 
before construction could start and years 
before there was any reduction of the load 
at National. Meanwhile congestion—and the 
accident hazard—will grow. To procrastinate 
further would be worse than shortsighted; 
it would be well nigh criminal, 





Future Program of the Inter-American 
Bar Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to my colleagues the recent address 
of William Roy Vallance, assistant legal 
adviser, Department of State, and Secre- 
tary General of the Inter-American Bar 
Association at the annual meeting of the 
Florida bar. 

It was significantly appropriate that 
the future program of this inter-Ameri- 
can organization was discussed in Flor- 
ida. Florida has always been in the 
forefront in fostering and promoting the 
solidarity of South and North America. 
We in Florida have long had the realiza- 
tion that solidarity of the Western 
Hemisphere is the bulwark upon which 
rests the free world. 

I am proud that this organization of 
the honored law profession has had the 
active support of my own bar associa- 
tions of Dade County and Florida. I ex- 
tend my congratulations and the good 
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wishes of many constituents to Prof. 
David S. Stern, University of Miami 
School of Law, and Marshall J. Langer 
Of the Dade and Florida Bar, who have 
been elected member of the council and 
Assistant Secretary General, respec- 
tively. 

I am happy to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House this re- 
port on the Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Its objectives are noteworthy 
not only for the benefit to the profession 
but also because of the tremendous po- 
tential available for assisting and aiding 
that understanding and cooperation be- 
tween North and South America which 
is so essential to our existence. 

The address by Mr. Vallance follows: 
FuTURE PROGRAM OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 

Bar ASSOCIATION 


(Address of William Roy Vallance, assistant 
to the. legal adviser, Department of State, 
and secretary general of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the Florida bar) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Florida bar, it is always a 
privilege for legal officers of the Department 
of State to have an opportunity to discuss 
with members of the bar some of the prob- 
lems which are of mutual interest. When 
I learned that our distinguished Assistant 
Secretary of State, Henry F. Holland, due 
to circumstances beyond his control, would 
not be able to participate in the present 
meeting as he had planned to do and that 
I might pinch hit for him, I welcomed the 
opportunity to be with you and to discuss 
the subject in which I am deeply interested, 
namely, the future procram of the Inter- 
American Bar Association. I realize that it 
is difficult for me to substitute for the vig- 
orous Texan who was to have addressed you 
on this occasion, and I trust that on some 
future occasion you will have the privilege 
of hearing one of his learned and interesting 
addresses. 

4s you know, I have recently been in 
Texas attending the Ninth Conference of 
the Inter-American Bar Association and 
consequently I am very enthusiastic about 
the capable Texans who made the plans and 
carried out the arrangements for this highly 
successful meeting of judges and lawyers 
from nearly every nation in this hemisphere. 
It was inspiring at the rollcall at the open- 
ing of the conference to have lawyers re- 
spond who had traveled many thousands 
of miles to participate in that meeting, 
which was attended by members of our pro- 
fession from Canada to Argentina and by 
representatives from other parts of the free 
world. Those present were especially moved 
when the 23 delegates and official representa- 
tives from the free Government of Argen- 
tina arose and received an enthusiastic wel- 
come from the other delegates. 

Our brilliant leader, President Robert G. 
Storey, reported at the close of the Con- 
ference that some 563 delegates had par- 
ticipated in it and that approximately 1,000 
persons, including members of families and 
other interested persons had taken part in 
some of the meetings. The joint meeting in 
honor of past President Herbert Hoover * was 
attended by over 2,500 persons who listened 
intently to his address on the subject “World 
Experience With the Karl Marx Way of Life.”’ 

Upon visiting this great State of Florida 
which has so many important contacts with 
Latin America and so many citizens related 
to residents of other parts of the Americas, 
it is especially interesting to note the rapid 
development that has taken place here in 

- 





1For complete address of Mr. Hoover see 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 102, No. 67 for 
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recent years, especially along cultural lines. 
The attractions of outdoor living in Florida 
have been depicted in many recent publica- 
tions and it is only natural that we should 
look forward to a time when our colleagues 
from other countries of this hemisphere 
may have an opportunity to visit your great 
State at a conference of the Inter-American 
Bar Association, similar to the one which has 
just been completed in DaHas. Officers of 
the association were greatly pleased and 
highly honored to receive such an invitation 
at the close of the Dallas conference for 
1959 and it is my sincere hope that our 
friends from the North and the South may 
have an opportunity to find out for them- 
selves the relative advantages of Florida and 
Texas. In the circumstances, it seems quite 
appropriate for me to tell you something 
about the future program of this great asso- 
citation to which you have extended an in- 
vitation in order that you may have some 
conception of the size of the group and the 
general nature of the guests who may accept 
your cordial invitation 3 years from now, 
HISTORY 

Accordingly, I will give you a brief résume 
of the history of the Inter-American Bar 
Association and then discuss some of the 
projects which this organization has under- 
taken to study and present reports on at 
later meetings. 

The Inter-American Bar Association was 
founded at Washington, D. C., on May 16, 
1940, and consequently will be 16 years old 
in another week. For several years discus- 
sions had taken place in North and South 
America about the desirability of establish- 
ing such an organization of lawyers of this 
hemisphere. Dr. James Brown Scott and 
Col. John H. Wigmore had presented papers 
on the subject and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at its meeting at Kansas City in 1937 
adopted a resolution on the subject. In 
South America, Dr. J. Honorio Silgueira, who 
was president of the Argentine Federation 
of Bar Associations, proposed in 1926 to the 
Institute of Brazilian Lawyers that a closer 
relationship should be developed among the 
bar associations of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay. The 
subject was also discussed at Pan American 
conferences. Consequently, when the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress met in Wash- 
ington in May 1940, a group of distinguished 
lawyers who were members of Section Nine 
on International Law, Public Law and Juris- 
prudence of that congress, proceeded to con- 
sider a draft constitution for an Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association which had been pre- 
pared by a committee of the section of Inter- 
national and Comparative Law of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association of which I was chairman. 
This draft as revised, became the constitu- 
tion of this organization which now has 80 
members, chosen from among the legal or- 
ganizations of this hemisphere. 

When the American Bar Association met 
in Philadelphia in 1940 2 it ratified the action 
of its representatives who signed this con- 
stitution. Since then its presidents have 
attended nearly all of the nine conferences 
that have thus far been held and its section 
of international and comparative law has ac- 
tively supported the objectives of the or- 
ganization. We were greatly pleased to have 
Hon. Smythe Gambrell, present president of 
the American Bar Association, carry forward 
this practice at the meeting of the associa- 
tion in Dallas at which he delivered an im- 
pressive address. 

FLORIDA JOINS 


It is especially worthy of note that the 
Florida bar became a member on January 1, 
1942, pursuant to a resolution of the board 
of governors dated October 10, 1941. The 





* ABA reports, vol. 65, section action, p. 
329; house of delegates action, p. 96. 
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constitution was accordingly signed by Presi- 
cent Robert R. Milam and attested by Edwin 
R. Bentley, executive secretary. -The Dade 
County Bar Association became a member on 
September 8, 1943. 

An outstanding citizen of Florida, Cody 
Fowler, of Tampa, participated in our first 
conference at Habana and was of great as- 
sistance to the officers in making that meet- 
ing a success. 

PURPOSES 


The purposes of the association are of spe- 
cial significance in view of the recent de- 
velopments in some of the nations beyond 
our southern border. Article I of the con- 
stitution sets forth ihese purposes as fol- 
lows: 

“To establish and maintain relations be- 
tween associations and organizations of law- 
yers, national and local, in the various coun- 
tries of the Americas, to provide a forum for 
exchange of views. 

“To advance the science of jurisprudence in 
all its phases and particularly the study of 
comparative law; to promote uniformity of 
commercial legislation; to further the dif- 
fusion of knowledge of the laws of the var- 
ious countries throughout the Americas. 

“To uphold the honor of the profession of 
the law; and to encourage cordial inter- 
course among the lawyers of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“To meet in conferences from time to time 
for discussion and for the purposes of the 
association.” 

The association has great potentialities 
for accomplishing these constructive pur- 
poses. Closer ties of personal friendship and 
increased mutual confidence among the lead- 
ers of the bars of the Americas has con- 
tributed to improvement in the administra- 
tion of justice. The exchange of legal litera- 
ture has been useful in the consideration and 
drafting of new legislation. The small dif- 
ferences and great similarities between the 
civil and common law are being revealed to 
practitioners who become familiar with both 
systems. An intelligent understanding of 
such diversity as exists in the customs and 
procedures employed to achieve justice by 
resort to reason and to use pacific means of 
settlement of disputes will serve to strength- 
en both systems of law. The meetings of 
the association provide special opportunity 
for the lawyers of the new world to cooperate 
in strengthening the foundations of demo- 
cratic institutions so that they may be main- 
tained free from the abuses of autocratic 
governments. 


Dr. Fernandez Supervielle, the first presi- 
dent of the association, at its first meeting 
expressed its aspirations when he said: ““The 
War we are witnessing is a struggle between 
the unbridled fury of the material forces of 
man, applied to evil by the selfish and crimi- 
nal instinct of a group of men, and the su- 
preme effort made by peoples who aspire to 
carry the spiritual and moral progress of 
human beings to a higher degree than has 
been so far reached. The struggle must end 
in the triumph of spirit over matter, and 
then a new era and a new life is to begin for 
humanity * * * Let us hope that * * * 
with the help of God, the lawyers of this con- 
tinent will be able to apply their greatest ef- 
forts to the task of leading these young and 
vigorous American countries to the fore- 
front in world affairs, and over the road to a 
more peaceful, more secure, more worthy 
and more Christian life—over the road of a 
true civilization.” 


MEMBERSHIP 


In many of the American nations associa- 
tions of lawyers have been orgartized, some 
on a national basis and others on a city or 
State basis. It was decided to admit to 
membership only approved lawyers’ associa- 
tions, with the understanding that individual 
members, members of a member association 
may participate in the activities of the asso- 
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ciation, as delegates to conferences or as 
members of committees or sections. 

A member association may be represented 
at conferences by as many delegates as it 
desires, but each delegation is limited to one 
vote. 

At Dallas, an important amendment of the 
constitution was made whereby individual 
membership was authorized, consisting of 
four categories, namely, junior, senior, asso- 
ciate and life membership. This important 
amendment does not change the fundamen- 
tal structure of the association as composed 
of bar organizations but permits individuals 
to participate in the work of the committees 
and other activities. 

ORGANIZATION FOR CONFERENCES 


In connection with the proposed confer- 
ence in Florida it is desirable for interested 
members of your association to become fa- 
miliar with the organization under which 
conferences have functioned. The associa- 
tion has held nine conferences, namely, 
Habana, Cuba, 1941; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
1943; Mexico City, 1944; Santiago de Chile, 
1945; Lima, Peru, 1947; Detroit, Mich., 1949; 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 1951; Sao Paulo, Bra- 
vil, 1954, and Dallas, Tex., 1956. At the 
Detroit conference in 1949 an organization 
structure was adopted, providing for 14 com- 
mittees dealing with the following subjects: 

Public international law. 

Private international law. 

Constitutional law. 

Municipal law. 

Civil law. 

Civil and commercial procedure. 

Commercial law. 

Criminal law and procedure. 

Administrative law and procedure. 

Social and economic law. 

Legal education. 

Legal documentation. 

Activities of lawyers. 

At the seventh conference in Montevideo 
a junior bar section was organized and it 
has taken a very active part in the Dallas 
conference. 

On recommendation of the Argentine law- 
yers a committee on laws relating to natural 
resources was established at the eighth ton- 
ference in Sao Paulo. From this summary 
statement, you will realize the wide scope of 
subjects which are considered at our confer- 
ences, the interest which specialists in par- 
ticular fields of the law have in the prepara- 
tion of papers and in attendance at these 
meetings and the significance of the resolu- 
tions that are finally approved. I should 
point out that the council of the association 
is its governing body and is composed of 50 
members chosen in part by the member asso- 
ciations and in part at each conference. 
This council carefully examines resolutions 
coming from the various committees to make 
certain that they are not in conflict with 
each other, that they have been adequately 
studied and should be promulgated as the 
considered views of the organization. As a 
result of this process of discussion in com- 
mittees and review by the council, 41 resolu- 
tions were adopted at the Dallas conference. 

It is a pleasure to advise you that at the 
close of the Dallas conference, Prof. David 
8S. Stern, of Miami University School of Law, 
was elected a member of the council, and 
Marshall J. Langer, as assistant secretary 
general. 

TENTH CONFERENCE ARRANGEMENTS 

Dr. Adolfo Bioy, president of the Argentine 
Federation of Bar Associations, extended a 
cordial invitation to the delegates in Dallas 
to hold the tenth conference in Argentina, 
probably in November 1957 or early in the 
following year. Dr. Eduardo Augusto Garcia, 
Argentine Ambassador to the Or tion 
of American States, supported this invitation 
with & message from his government ex- 
pressing the hope that it would be accepted. 
Accordingly, it was decided to hold our tenth 
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conference in Argentina with the Argentine 
Federation of Bar Associations as host. The 
following Argentine lawyers were elected to 
the offices indicated: 

Dr. Adolfo Bioy, president.- 

Dr. Horacio Premoil, vice president for Ar- 
gentina. 

Dr. Mauricio A. Ottolenghi, member of the 
executive committee and of the council. 

Dr. Alberto G. Padilla, assistant secretary 
general. y 

Looking into the future from this back- 
ground, what course may we expect the In- 
ter-American Bar Association to follow dur- 
ing the next 15 years? The role of a prophet 
is always a risky one. I recall that the 
Prophet Elijah was carried up to heaven 
in a chariot of fire and his associate Elisha 
was fed by the ravens. Consequently, I have 
no desire to follow the fate of these two 
prophets and shall therefore be cautious in 
my predictions. Believing, as I do, in the 
firm hold which the Inter-American Bar 
Association has established in the hearts and 
minds of the many lawyers of this hemis- 
phere, who have been participating in its 
conferences, I believe it is wise to expect that 
this association will continue in its course 
of uniting the lawyers of this hemisphere, 
in strengthening bonds of understanding, 
mutual respect and friendship. Accordingly, 
I predict: 

1. That the tenth conference of the Inter- 
American Bar Association will be held in 
Buenos Aires in November 1957 (or early 
in 1958) and will supply an opportunity for 
the lawyers from other countries to join with 
their colleagues in Argentina in carrying 
forward the program for recognition of the 
fundamental rights of the individual man 
and the elimination of injustices which 
have occurred there under the recent regime. 

2. The Buenos Aires Conference will pro- 
vide an opportunity for completion and 
adoption of a uniform code of ethics for 
judges and practitioners. The studies al- 
_ready conducted in this field under the lead- 
ership of the distinguished Mexican jurists, 
Miguel S. Macedo and the late Carlos San- 
chez Mejorada, have had beneficial results in 
some countries. 

3. The studies that have been conducted 
in regard to a uniform negotiable instru- 
ments law, under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished Peruvian lawyer, Dr. Felix Navarro 
Irvine, will be further advanced and may 
result in the adoption of a model project on 
this subject. 

4. Legal education in the Americas will be 
greatly advanced by studies and discussions 
between deans of law schools, professors 
and officers, interested in the exchange of 
students among the law schools of this 
hemisphere. The excellent report prepared 
by Dean Claude Horack through the cooper- 
ation of the Department of State with this 
association, provides a basis for finding a 
solution to this difficult problem. The law 
schools of Florida are already cooperating 
actively in the exchange program and I wish 
to recognize particularly the good work that 
Dean Russell Rasco has accomplished in this 
respect. The Buenos Aires Conference will 
supply an opportunity to bring together the 
deans of law schools in the Southern Hemis- 
phere to consider this important subject, as 
the Dallas conference provided a forum for 
the law school deans of North America to 
discuss it. 

5. Collection and the translatton of the 
commercial laws of the Americas will be an 
important phase of the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference. At the Sao Paulo Conference some 
progress was made in acquiring knowledge 
about corporation laws of the Americas as a 
result of a paper presented by Ray Garrett, of 
Chicago, and progress was made in this field 
at Dallas as a result of intensive studies made 
under his leadership with the assistance of 
personnel from the Inter-American Law In- 
stitute and the Law Institute of the Americas: 
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6. Investment of capital in the develop- 
ment of resources throughout the Americas 
requires protection from excessive taxation 
and possible expropriation. It has been 
brought out that the proper climate must be 
established in order to plan investments and 
to have them thrive and produce results. 
To accomplish this, laws are required to pro- 
tect private capital and private investments 
from confiscatory action or expropriation. 
Developments are taking place in the field 
of double taxation as pointed out by the 
excellent paper presented at the Dallas Con- 
ference by Mitchell B. Carroll of New York, 
a recognized expert in this field. Studies are 
also being made in respect to taxation at 
Harvard Law School under the leadership of 
Prof. William S. Barnes. The future pros- 
perity and progress of this hemisphere de- 
pend to a large exteht upon these measures 
for the future encouragement of private in- 
itiative. 

1. The protection of patents, trademarks, 
and copyright is another important field in 
which I believe progress will be made through 
the activities of the lawyers functioning in 
this association. Progress in the collection, 
transiation and compilation of laws in these 
fields has been advocated by this association 
and Mr. A. Arnold Brand, of Chicago, has 
taken an active part in initiating this proj- 
ect, as a delegate of the American Patent 
Law Association. The extent to which our 
material progress is based upon the protec- 
tion given to the work of inventors and 
authors is well recognized. The importance 
of extending such protection to persons in 
other parts of this hemisphere cannot be 
overemphasized and it is believed that 
through this association progress will be 
made in the years~ghead. 

8. The developments in aviation have had 
special significance for the Americas. Areas 
that previously were inaccessible have been 
opened up. Under the leadership of Wil- 
liam A. Roberts, of Washington, D. C., reso- 
lutions relating to this subject were adopted 
at the Dallas conference and it is believed 
that further developments and regulations 
will be aided by our subsequent activities. 

9. All of these material projects, however, 
will be of no avail if the governments in 
this hemisphere fail to resist the insidious 
efforts of communism to infiltrate into their 
agencies and to take control of the func- 
tions of government. Addresses delivered at 
the Dallas conference strongly presented the 
need for maintaining resistance to these 
Communist efforts. As stated in the pur- 
poses of this organization, we desire “to up- 
hold the honor of the profession of the law 
and to encourage cordial intercourse among 
the lawyers of the Western Hemisphere.” 
The friendships-which are established dur- 
ing these conferences among the leaders of 
our profession constitute one of the basic 
means of fighting Communist efforts to 
bring about dissent and misunderstanding 
between our respective countries. Dr. 
Eduardo Salazar of Quito, Ecuador, chair- 
man of our executive committee, in an ad- 
dress at the opening session of the Dallas 
conference made the following important 
statement about the duties of the lawyer: 

. “A lawyer who is not willing to fulfill this 
higher duty to his society is a mere earner 
of a livelihood. He fails in that case to re- 
pay his debt to the society which created 
him. . 

“But the task before us is not an easy 
one. The fight for freedom and justice un- 
der law is not a comfortable one but the 
life without such freedom is certainly worse. 
We have dozens in this room who have made 
and are making that fight. Some will ask, 
however, if the lawyer owes this duty to 
society, certainly he owes it only to his own. 
But what shall be the measure in this 
shrunken world of ours to strike the fron- 
tiers of that society. I submit that it is no 
longer his city, no longer his State, no longer 
his nation but his hemisphere. Each of us 
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practices a profession that cannot live 
without liberty and none of us can survive 
when that liberty is challenged, impaired, 
destroyed and trampled upon in any part 
of the whole—no matter how remote or dis- 
tant it might seem.” 

10. Our greatest objective is to promote 
the maintenance and preservation of peace, 
especially in this hemisphere. This organi- 
zation, through the study of international 
law problems is contributing to the adoption 
through discussion of greater uniformity in 
the principles of international law. We are 
proud of the accomplishments of the Or- 
ganization of American States and are con- 
fident that excellent results will be accom- 
plished under the leadership of Dr. Jose A. 
Mora, a distinguished lawyer who has been 
of great assistance to this association in con- 
nection with its seventh conference in Mon- 
tevideo and in other activities. 

In concluding this résumé of some of the 
things that I believe will receive emphasis 
in the work of the Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation in years that lie ahead, I should em- 
phasize the fact that there are a number of 
other matters which deserve recognition and 
comment but cannot be dealt with in the 
time that is available. Many persons have 
contributed greatly to the success that has 
been achieved thus far and only by con- 
tinued team work and cooperation can those 
objectives be attained. My last prediction 
is that Miami will be the place of our llth 
conference in 1959. 

Thank you for the opportunity of discuss- 
ing these subjects with you. 





Danny Kaye 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brook- 
lyn is always proud of its citizens who 
make their mark in the world, regardless 
of the field of endeavor. 

It is particularly proud of those who, 
while doing so, make a substantial con- 
tribution to the welfare and well-being 
of our country. We have even more 
right to boast when one of our citizens 
secures for himself a place in our hearts 
by making that contribution on a world- 
wide scale. Such a Brooklynite is Danny 
Kaye. 

In that connection, I am pleased to 
call the attention of our colleagues to the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Post of July 4, 1956: 

O. K., DANNY 

There is a moment of special magic in the 
entrancing show which Danny Kaye and his 
audience have been giving together for the 
past fortnight at the Carfer Barron Amphi- 
theater. At a signal from him, all the foot- 
lights and floodlights go out and everyone 
present strikes and holds aloft a match. 
The tiny flames illuminate and enhance the 
sylvan beauty of the setting; and some thou- 
sands of spectators are drawn closer together 
in a shared delight. Danny Kaye is a magi- 
cian at drawing people together; he makes 
his audience perform with him and sing with 
him and laugh with him; he lifts them out 
of themselves, uniting and refreshing them 
in fulfillment of the immemorial function 
of the clown. 

When this zany entertainer comes to the 
close of his booking at the Carter Barron 
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- on Saturday night, he will be off at once 


to Paris to start work anew on the TV film 
he has been making for the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
He has been all over the world on this gen- 
erous undertaking, freely giving of his pro- 
digious energy and talent so that life may 
be made brighter and more hopeful for 
youngsters of every nationality and race. 
He will leave behind him in Washington a 
host of friends grateful for his gifts and his 
warm giving of them—grateful for what he 
has done here and for what he is doing as 
a civilized member of the human family. 


= 
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Slovakia’s Brave Fight for Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter which 
I received from Dr. Stefan G. Lukats, 
vice chairman, National Committee for 
Liberation of Slovakia, Munich, Ger- 
many, which is an extremely interesting 
and forceful narration of the continuing 
fight that the brave and patriotic Slo- 
vaks are making and have been carrying 
on for some years against Communist 
tyranny: 

The Honorable DANTE J. Fioop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Today I want 
to talk about an Iron Curtain country, a 
country still struggling for freedom and in- 
dependence despite a strangizhold yolk of 
totalitarian oppression. A brave country, a 
desperate country. A country not yet with- 
out hope. And I mention its plight because 
hope cannot hold out forever against ma- 
chine guns. 

You in America have grown used to free- 
dom and it is hard for you to imagine what 
life would be like without it. Sometimes 
you don’t think about the have-nots often 
enough and that is why I am taking this 
opportunity to remind you rather than ac- 
quaint you with the facts. 

The brave country I am going to tell you 
about is Slovakia and I choose the Fifth of 
July, because today is a religious feast for 
the Slovaks and for Slavs generally. In the 
year 863 two Saints, Cyril and Methodius, 
carried Christianity to Slovakia. These holy 
missionaries consolidated what for Slovakia 
was a new religion. 

The Slovaks remember this and that is 
why today is of special significance for them. 

It is also of special significance at this 
time that Communist tyranny is now at- 
tempting to obliaterate that significance. 
Having found it impossible to annul the 
anniversary altogether, they are distorting 
it and molding it to their own purposes— 
not as a Christian celebration but under the 
guise of a feast day celebrating the unifica- 
tion of the Slav nations. A unification, I 
might add, forced rather than fostered upon 
the Slav peoples. 

This Communist propaganda, calculated 
to tighten the ties between the smaller Slav 
peoples such as the Slovaks, the Poles and 
the Ukrainians with the Rusian bloc, is an- 
other deceptive Kremlin method aimed at 
subjugating these oppressed and captive 
nations. However, the Slovak people are not 
easily misled in their pious adherence of the 
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ideals set forth by St. Cyril and St. Method- 
ius. 

They see no reason or special need for any 
kind of cooperation with the Kremlin. On 
the contrary, they seek only new ways to 
shatter the Iron Curtain that separates them 
from the West. 

And theirs is no passive resistance. 

The first record of resistance goes back as 
far as the first beginnings of Communist 
tyranny, as far back as the Communist revo- 
lution of 1917 in Russia. Immediately after 
they took over in Russia, the Communists 
tried to incite similar revolutions through- 
out Europe. Slovakia in those days was 
part of the Austrian Empire and the Com- 
munists thought they could incite a revolt 
in Slovakia by promising her the right of 
self-determination. 

They didn’t succeed. 

The Slovaks, then as now, refused and 
refuted such an offer because communism 
was not, is not, and never will be in line with 
the ideological concepts and Christian tradi- 
tions consolidated more than 1,000 years ago 
by the two missionaries whose feast they will 
try to celebrate today. 

The Communists, however, persisted in 
their efforts to woo their southern neighbor, 
demanding for them since 1924 the applica- 
tion of self-determination for Slovakia. 

It is not surprising then, that in 1939 when 
Slovakia did become independent, that Rus- 
sia was among the first to recognize that 
independence in the form of a republic. 

In fact, the U. S. S. R. appointed a Soviet 
envoy based in Bratislava, hoping he would 
be able to create conditions and circum- 
stances whereby, sooner or later, that inde- 
pendence would become enmeshed within 
the Soviet sphere of influence. 

The Slovaks as a whole, however, have 
resisted Soviet blandishments—even in an 
hour of great need when they needed help 
in an armed uprising against the Nazis in 
1944, they refused too close a cooperation 
with the Kremlin and spilt blood rather than 
compromise or gain political advantage. 

They knew too well there Could be no 
true cooperation with a political system that 
threatens the very foundations of any Chris- 
tian culture or civilization and which today 
threatens or throttles the entire world. 

Only a few sympathizers, collaborators and 
traitors were at the command of the Kremlin 
in Slovakia up to 1945 and even after the 
Communist coup d’etat in Prague during the 
February of 1948. I know it is true to say 
that only political opportunists and morally 
corrupt men jumped on the Communist 
bandwagon in Slovakia. The great mass of 
the people remained staunchly anti-Com- 
munist and profoundly Christian. 

It is significant and heart-warming that 
whereas the Slovaks have steadfastly refused 
aid toward self-determination from the 
Communists, they have just as steadfastly 
pleaded with the United States of America 
for that aid. They recognize that our coun- 
try, ever the champion of human rights, 
represents real freedom and independence. 
It is their wish, this captive people’s wish 
that the United States of America help them 
regain what they have lost, the blessing of 
liberty. 

They would if they could demand Ameri- 
ca’s aid. But they can only ask—although 
taking into consideration the fact that the 
United States of America is ever preaching 
freedom, they could almost take this coun- 
try at its word. 

They could almost demand a guaranty 
that, should the opportunity at any time 
arise, the United States will be ready to aid 
in any way whatsoever. They need assur- 


ances that the United States of America will 
stand stalwart and unafraid in its great 
strength to speak for those who are allowed 
no voice, 

The feast day celebrating the coming of 
St. Cyril and St. Methodius to Slovakia is 
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a day on which the Slovaks not only com- 
memorate their religious foundation, it is a 
day on which they rededicate themselves to 
the rights of independence and democracy. 
This is the day when Slovaks behind the 
Iron Curtain and also Americans of Slovak 
ancestry commemorate the past, consider 
the present and look to the future for the 
honor and respect and dignity a nation needs. 

And since this is primarily a day of dedi- 
cation to those ideals America holds dear, I 
could not let this day pass, without calling 
upon you to assure Slovaks everywhere that 
America is not blind to their misfortune and 
not unaware of their persistency in fighting 
communism. 

I call upon you to assure them that Amer- 
ica will not stand unfeelingly on the side- 
lines when the time comes for Slovakia to 
regain her full freedom and independence. 

Today, in Slovakia, is a Christian feast, a 
religious celebration and whether or not the 
religion celebrated there is yours, whether 
or not you believe in what they believe, you 
must believe the Slovaks have a right to 
that belief and to freedom and democracy 


- and the right of self-determination. 


I urge you, dear Congressman F Loop, to 
protect these rights and guard them as jeal- 
ously as though they were your own, for a 
disease with the potency of communism is 
contagious and must be stamped out. 

With kindest regards, I am, sir. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. Steran G. LUKATs, 
Vice Chairman, National Committee 
for Liberation of Slovakia. 
MounicH, July 1, 1956. 





Under God the People Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, a 
young man from the State of Kansas by 
the name of Truman Clark, of Sublette, 
Kans., is a junior in the Christian Col- 
lege at Dallas, Tex. As a part of his 
school work in a class on government, 
he selected the name of the senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, Kart E. Munpr, 
as a subject for one of the papers he had 
to prepare as part of his class work. It 
is a very execllent paper, describing the 
background and some of the work of our 
distinguished colleague. As it is a very 
fine paper, I shall ask unannmous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

I noticed one particular comment 
which I thought was very interesting, 
which tells of the Senator’s work. It 
reads: 

In addition te the farm bill and the elec- 
tion reform amendment, Mr. Munor had this 
spring spoken on very few subjects. I find 
this commendable in him—he does not speak 
when he has nothing important to say, but 
rather listens. 


I think that probably is a very impor- 
tant statement for other Members of the 
Senate to take note of. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
position be printed in the Appendix of 
the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the composi- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoOrD, as follows: 
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UNDER GOD THE PEOPLE RULE a 


The General Beadle State Teachers College, 
in Madison, S. Dak., never was @ very famous 
college, and if it still exists, certainly is not 
now @& very well known school, but back in 
the years 1927 to 1936, this little school had a 
social science and speech teacher named 
Karu E. MunpDrT. 

Today, Mr. MunoT is a very outstanding 
Member of the United States Senate, where 
he is serving his second term, after five terms 
as a Member of the House of Representatives. 

He represents his native State, South 
Dakota, where he was born June 3, 1900, in 
the town of Humboldt. Today, he lives in 
Madison, where he once taught, when not in 
Washington. He has been married since 
1924. 

Kari Mounpt is a well-educated man, hav- 
ing received his bachelor of arts degree in 
1923 from Carleton College, in Minnesota, 
and 4 years later, his master of arts degree 
from Columbia University, in New York City. 

His is a varied and distinguished back- 
ground. He has been a farmer, a member of 
the South Dakota Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, a high school teacher and superintend- 
ent, and has been in the real estate and in- 
surance business, in addition to the already- 
mentioned college faculty position. He was 
once the national vice president of the Izaak 
Walton League, and is now the national 
president of the National Forensic League (of 
which he is a cofounder). 

Mr. Mounot has further proved his versa- 
tility in his writing; he has written articles 
for such widely varied magazines as Liberty, 
Collier’s, Country Gentleman, Nation’s 
Schools, The Christian Advocate, U. S. News 
and World Report, and Tomorrow.” 

While a Representative, Kar. MuUNDT was 
@ member of two very prominent commit- 
tees, the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. He sponsored the Voice of Amer- 
ica Act, which was passed by the 80th Con- 
gress, coauthored the Mundt-Nixon anti- 
Communist bill, and was the author of the 
congressional resolution which led to the 
forming of UNESCO.* 

Since becoming a Senator, he has continued 
through the years to be a leader in progres- 
sive legislation, having coauthored the fa- 
mous, yet ill-fated Mundt-Coudert bill 
which had to do with election reform, in 
1950. Today, this bill has come back as a 
subject of congressional debate, as we shall 
soon see. 

This spring, Senator Munor has concen- 
trated his efforts on two main issues: the 
farm bill, and the Presidential election re- 
form amendment. 


In the farm bill issue, Munpr began the 
congressional year with a firm stand on it, 
and has worked diligently for the things 
he believes should be in it. He is a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry whiah referred the bill, after an 8-to-7 
vote, to the Senate. Incidentally, he is a 
minority member of that committee, and 
commented in one speech that he was proud 
of the way politics was kept completely out 
of the work of that committee, since there 
was never a straight party vote in it. I 
believe this illustrates what I feel is one of 
Senator Munor’s greatest asset—his ability 
to look beyond party lines, even though he 
- ot = his party, and to make his work 

matter of representing the le, no 
Republican Party. P om ans 


The first major speech Munpr made this 
spring concerned the farm program. On 
January 9, he commended President Eisen- 
hower’s farm message to Congress in em- 
phatic terms: “* * * the President’s farm 
message to Congress presents bold, positive, 
= ee in changes in our overall 

program. It gives bright ho 
better future for our hneaiaess focuea : 
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He went on to say that the soil-bank pro- 
posal should receive complete support from 
Congress, and then outlined the reasons why 
he felt the soil-bank would help—these he 
called its five constructive features.’ 

Finally, he returned, in his speech, to the 
farm program in general, and again lauded 
the President’s proposed program, noting 
that it was not a “piecemeal” program, but 
rather that it offered a direct solution to 
each separate problem. He closed with 
another plea for prompt congressional 
action.* 

That plea was answered, and largely 
through Senator MunnprT’s committee work 
the Agriculture Act of 1956 (S. 3183) became 
a big part of the senatorial debate during 
February and March, continuing into April. 

During all this discussion, Mr. MuNopr ex- 
pressed, from time to time, his views as to 
what things would adequately solve the farm 
problem. He believed that the soil bank and 
price supports would work together.’ 
Further, he believed that these price sup- 
ports should right now be rigid, and for 2 
years should be 90 percent price supports, to 
allow the farmer a period of security.* 

He readily admits that both flexible and 
rigid price supports have in the past failed 
to solve the farm problem, but says they did 
so because always there was a reduction of 
acreage whenever a visible surplus was at 
hand. He said this when he was fighting 
to keep in the bill the 90-percent price sup- 
ports, but his efforts along this line failed, 
and the final bill Had no such provisions. 
~ Senator Munopr also wanted this farm pro- 
gram to be on a voluntary basis, not forced 
on the farmers, but attractive enough to 
them to gain good cooperation.” 

Another thing Mr. Munnpr fought for was 
his constituents—the wheat farmers. On 
March 13, he deplored the fact that while 
most other farm products had been given a 
boost by good legislation, nothing had yet 
been done to improve the lot of the wheat 
farmer. He urged the passage of an amend- 
ment to remedy this (the amendment was 
introduced by Senator FRANK CarRLson of 
Kansas, another wheat-minded legislator), 
and it succeeded in becoming part of the 
bill." 

A very noticeable characteristic of Senator 
Munopt is the fine way he works with his 
fellow Senators in committee and on the 
Senate floor. Especially he does so with Mr. 
CaseE, the other Senator from South Dakota, 
and the other Plains State Senators from 
Kansas, Nebraska, and North Dakota. They 
and their constituents all have primarily 
the same interests and needs in legislation, 
being from very similar areas of agriculture 
and finance. 

Another amendment to the farm bill 
which Munpt backed was one to increase 
the industrial use of agricultural products. 
He felt that this would help whip the surplus 
farm-goods problem.” 

Senator Munor believes in getting the job 
done, and he showed this very thoroughly 
on March 419, when he said, “I think Con- 
gress needs an Easter recess; but I think 
America needs a farm bill worse than Con- 
gress needs a recess.” 

He said this even though he believed that 
the farm bill was not too good: “Personally, 
I do not think it is as good a bill as it was 
when it was brought to the floor of the Sen- 
ate from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry.* However, he still backed it, for, 
as he later stated, he believed it was the best 
one that could be gotten during the present 
session of Congress.® 

Mr. Munort asked for action, and on that 
same day he got just that. The farm bill 
was passed, by a 93 to 2 vote (1 Senator was 
ill). 

Since then, we know, President Eisenhower 
has vetoed it, but I feel that if Kart Munot 
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had been allowed to lead the actions of the 
Senate the bill would have been a much bet- 
ter piece of legislation, both in Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s opinion and in solving the farm 
problems of America. 

The other main issue in which Senator 
Munopt played an important role during the 
past 312 months was ‘the joint resolution 
for an amendment to the United States 
Constitution which would reform the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President. 

This was a compromise between the two 
widely known plans of reform, the Lodge- 
Gossett (or Daniel-Kefauver) proposal, and 
the Mundt-Coudert plan."*7 Mr. MunpT calls 
this compromise the “so-called Daniel-Ke- 
fauver-Mundt-Thurmond substitute”. 

KARL MuNorT spoke at length on this reso- 
lution several times, and itemized what he 
felt were the advantages of the compromise 
amendment. First, he said it would restore 
the proper balance between rural and city 
areas in a national campaign, eliminating 
the unit vote in the electoral college and 
forcing the campaigns to operate on a na- 
tional basis. 

Second, he pointed out that it would keep 
unusual events of nature (such as blizzards, 
floods, etc.) or any local election fraud from 
determining the outcome of a national elec- 
tion. 

Third, it would provide equality of votes 
among citizens, so that a person in New 
York would not be voting 45 electoral votesé 
to only 4 electoral votes for a person in 
Delaware, as it is now, since now the total 
electoral votes go to the winner, even if the 
winner carried that State by only 1 vote. 
Mr. Munot pointed out the unfairness of 
this situation very well, with a humorous, 
imaginative, yet shockingly possible story of 
one drunken bum in New York City acci- 
dentally winning the presidential election 
for some candidate, over all the combined 
votes of several small States. I thought this, 
incidentally, served to show another pre- 
requisite of a good public servant which 
Mr. Munpr has—a good sense of humor. 

Fourth, he showed how it would provide a 
safeguard against dishonest elections by 
eliminating the temptation to cheat in a 
heavy electoral area. 

His fifth point was that it would encour- 
age a two-party system in places where there 
is now only one party, for all practical pur- 
poses. Yet, on the other hand, it would tend 
to discourage the third or “splinter” party, 
except on a nationwide basis.” 

In explaining just why all this should be 
done, and why he feels the Constitution 
should be changed in this matter of presi- 
dential elections, Kart Muwnor said: “It 
should be changed because by the compro- 
mise amendment we go as far in the direction 
of the popular vote for President as we can 
go and still maintain the concept of this 
Republic being a commonwealth of States.” ” 

In addition to the farm bill and the elec- 
tion reform amendment, Mr. Munpr has this 
spring spoken on very few subjects. I find 
this commendable in him—he does not speak 
when he has nothing important to say, but 
rather listens. 

However, on March 1, he did introduce a 
fairly important bill, especially so on this 
year—a bill relating to campaign contribu- 
tions. This bill would require each candi- 
date and each political committee in a State 
primary campaign to file (in Washington, 
with both the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives) 
the same records on campaign funds which 
they are required under State law to file. 

Senator Munpt believes that this law 
would stimulate States to strengthen their 
laws regulating State primaries and conven- 
tions. This, in turn, would keep people from 
being forced to pay for the campaign of a 
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party or candidate they did not prefer, as a 
labor union, etc. 

Throughout this paper, we have pointed 
out why Mr. Munor is such an able Senator. 
He has had many years of experience as a 
Congressman, yet is still progressive minded. 
He makes sound, logical arguments, not re- 
lying on sarcasm or mudslinging. He is a 
good, hard-working member of two more 
committees than the one already mentioned, 
the Ceammittee on Government Operations, 
and the Appropriations Committee.* 

All these and other things can be said of 
Kart Munot, but I believe he paid himself 
the finest tribute that can be said of a Sen- 
ator, when on March 8 he commented, “I 
went out to South Dakota and consulted with 
a& great many farmers on the ques- 
tion. * * *”’™ It matters not what the ques- 
tion was, or what answer hé got; what mat- 
ters is that he went to the people. 

I hope the people of South Dakota never 
forget this man Kart MuNDT, and how well he 
has uphela@ their motto—“Under God the 
People Rule.” 


1State motto of South Dakota. The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia, vol. XVII, 
p. 969 

? Congressional Directory, p. 144, 

* Who’s Who in America, p. 1854. 

* CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, No. 30, p. 2704, 

5 Ibid., No. 3, p. 236. 

* Ibid., p. 237. 

' Ibid., No. 41, p. 3790. | 

8 Ibid., No. 41, p. 3793. 

* Ibid., p. 3790. 

3° Ibid., No. 48, p. 4482. 

1 Ibid., No. 44, p. 4069. 

22 Ibid., No. 46, p. 4327. 

13 Ibid., No. 48, p. 4506. 

4 Tbid., p. 4505. 

15 Tbid., No. 59, p. 5470. 

16 Ibid., No. 48, p. 4512. 

1 Tbid., No. 51, p. 4735. 

#% Ibid., p. 4753. 

3° Thid., No. 54, p. 5050. 

* Ibid., p. 5038 

“ Ibid., No. 36, p. 3197. 

2 Ibid., p. 3198. 

2 Ibid., No. 41, p. 3666, 

* Ibid., p. 3815. 
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East Coast Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
hear arguments in the long-pending east 
coast case. For many Atlantic seaboard 
Members of this body, the Board’s forth- 
coming decision is of vital, if not crucial 
importance. 

We represent areas along an airway 
that is the most heavily traveled in the 
Nation, perhaps in the world. For 
years, we have had to endure utterly in- 
adequate north-south air transport. 
This is a matter of record. I speak also 
from personal experience, on your part 
and mine. 

Between Boston and Miami, only one 
carrier offers through, one-plane serv- 
ice. Between New York and Miami, this 
company shares as much of the traffic 
they can accommodate, with limited op- 
erations in and out of intermediate 


points. 
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This promises to be the year when ‘the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will act to desig- 
nate a third, and perhaps a fourth car- 
rier to meet the urgent need for addi- 
tional and improved service between the 
Northeast and Florida. 

It is in this latter connection, Mr. 
Speaker, as a Member from the New 
England region, that Ispeak today. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board is clearly a 
quasi-judicial agency, independent of 
the legislative branch. Butit ismy hope 
that the Board will fully weigh the 
merits of the case it is now considering 
in terms of the intént and will of the 
Congress, as set forth in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. 

The declaration of national air trans- 
portation policy embodied in that statute 
and the criteria established by the Con- 
gress call for rulings in the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity. 

I submit that the New England region, 
the oldest industrial area of the Nation, 
and the home of the first domestic air- 
line established at what is now Logan 
International Airport in Boston in 1925, 
is deserving of greater consideration than 
was indicated by the Board’s examiner, 
Mr. Thomas L. Wrenn, in his recom- 
mendation last April 3. 

In his report, Mr. Wrenn proposed that 
Delta Airlines, which already flies be- 
tween New York and Atlanta and pro- 
vides connecting service to Miami, be 
certificated to make direct New York- 
Miami flights as the third carrier on the 
East coast route. 

The New England congressional dele- 
gation reacted with dismay to this find- 
ing, Mr. Speaker. So did some of our 
New York City and Baltimore colleagues, 
as I recall. A number of our south- 
eastern members were equally unhappy 
about Mr. Wrenn’s rejection of the ap- 
plications of two other carriers who, 
I believe, should receive more favorable 
treatment in the impending hearing be- 
fore the board. 

I refer to Northeast Airlines, one of 
the original certificated carriers and 
New England based, and to Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, which pioneered in 
international service. 

The New England delegation has been 
on record in urging the Board to reverse 
Mr. Wrenn’s recommendations insofar 
as Northeast is denied its application for 
extension of its route southward from 
New York to Miami. In the House of 
Representatives, virtually all regional 
members share this view. This is par- 
ticularly true of those from the northern 
New England States, which depend only 
on Northeast for scheduled air transpor- 
tation. 

In reference to Pan American World 
Airways, I speak for myself, Mr. Speaker, 
and for what I believe to be the best in- 
terests of my State, my region, and the 
national convenience, necessity, and ad- 
vancement. 

It is a fact that a high percentage of 
United States air passengers flying 
southward to Florida along the Atlantic 
seaboard are international passengers, 
bound for the Caribbean and ports of 
call throughout South America. 

It is a fact that New England, which 
has played a major role since the dawn 
of the Union in the expansion of inter- 
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American trade and the prestige of our 
Nation abroad, is more closely linked 
to sister nations of this hemisphere than 
ever before. Something more than 40 
percent of all foreign investments in 
Latin America is New England capital. 

It is a fact that in 1954 a substantial 
percentage of total New England indus- 
trial employment was in enterprises de- 
pendent largely on imports from Central 
and South America. 

New England is intensely aware of its 
great stake in Latin America’s future, 
thanks to such alert forces as Pan Amer- 
ican, which inaugurated the first United 
States international airline in 1927, fly- 
ing between Key West and Habana, 
Cuba, a 90-mile route which enjoyed a 
brisk business. From this evolved Pan 
American’s Latin America system and 
its worldwide service into some 80 coun- 
tries. 

Pan American would offer New Eng- 
landers a direct, one-plane service from 
Boston to all major Latin American 
cities, via Miami and intermediate 
points, just as Pan American now flies 
from Logan International Airport in 
Boston to the major cities of Western 
Europe. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
sufficient traffic between the Northeast 
and Florida to enable as many as four 
competing airlines to operate profitably. 
I suggest that the density of traffic on 
this route during the peak season would 
not only improve immeasurably the 
quality of the available accommoda- 
tions—thanks to the stimulus of com- 
petition—but also would eliminate the 
subsidies now required by Northeast and 
Pan American. 

In Pan American’s case, the end hap- 
pens to be in sight for subsidies, should 
the company obtain authorization for 
expanded operations. Northeast Air- 
lines receive proportionately high sub- 
sidies for good reasons: This small trunk 
carrier, 1 of the original 13 to be certifi- 
cated by the Federal Government, is the 
only one which serves numerous com- 
munities in New England which would 
otherwise be without air transportation. 
Moreover, its short-haul routes are un- 
profitable for obvious reasons, and its 
losses due to bad weather heighten its 
financial problem. 

Objections have been raised to Pan 
American’s bid to enter the northeast 
Florida market on various grounds. It 
is pointed out that Pan American is the 
largest overseas carrier, and therefore 
should be kept out of the domestic routes. 
Mr. Wrenn, in rejecting Pan American’s 
argument to link its European and Latin 
American systems by service between the 
northern coterminals at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore- 


Washington, and Miami, cited what he 


termed a “disadvantage.” 

Pan American’s case, he observed, was 
based largely on the difficulty the com- 
pany has “in lacking direct access to 
the primary sources of traffic in the 
United States, particularly in relation- 
ship to its Latin American services, while 
its competitors have superior access to 
those sources of traffic.” 

Why should Pan American be restrict- 
ed by such “disadvantages” if the chief 
victims of such barriers to competition 
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are the people of New England, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, and the Baltimore- 
Washington area? They are clearly 
protesting the status quo, and it is in 
compliance with the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity that the Board 
must make its determination. 

The Board is cognizant of its duty to 
rule on the best means of expanding and 
improving northeast Florida air trans- 
portation commencing this year, in 1956. 
Within the airline industry, it is ac- 
knowledged that Pan American Airways 
is admirably equipped to inaugurate 
schedules immediately, in DC-7 Clippers, 
including the new DC-7C model, the ulti- 
mate in piston-engine airliners for long- 
range, high-speed travel. It is my in- 
formation that these new airplanes 
which are currently being delivered to 
Pan American, can reduce flight time 
on the east coast route by 1 hour and 
45 minutes; on the fastest transoceanic 
routes, by 3 hours. 

We also know that Pan American is 
the first of the United States carriers to 
usher in the jet age with United States- 
built jet airliners now on order. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
quote Examiner Wrenn’s most interest- 
ing substantive finding as to Pan Amer- 
ican’s qualifications for serving the Na- 
tion’s foremost route—a finding which he 
seems to have ‘ignored in denying the 
company’s application. 

Pan American, he wrote, “should of- 
fer 18,103 long-haul passengers, account- 
ing for 46 million passenger miles (based 
on 1954 figures), their first one-carrier 
service would use the latest type equip- 
ment and, with equipment on order could 
also put jet equipment into operation as 
soon as it is available, would provide 
first-class and coach service of the best 
quality, could satisfy seasonal demands 
better than any other applicant by 
drawing upon its other operations, has 
greater net worth than any other appli- 
cant, and, according to its estimates, 
could provide more benefits to the tax- 
payers in the form of subsidy reduction 
than any other applicant.” 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the Board 
will keep Mr. Wrenn’s foregoing state- 
ment in mind when it undertakes to re- 
verse him in the public interest. 





On United States Reds “Must Go” List 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5,1956 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities are subject to con- 
stant attack by the Communists and the 
extreme left-wing. Every effort will be 
made in the coming election by these 
groups to defeat the members of this 
committee whether they be Democrats 
or Republicans. 

In the Los Angeles area a campaign 
has already been started against my col- 
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league on the committee, Donatp Jack- 
son. In this connection, I call your at- 
tention to George Todt’s column in the 
Wednesday, June 6, issue of the Los An- 
geles Valley Times in which Mr. Todt 
discusses the slogan being used by the 
Communists against my colleague, 
namely, “DONALD JACKSON has got to go.” 
All patriotic Americans should know 
that we on the committee feel that for 
the good of the country “DonaLp Jack- 
SON has got to stav.” 
The article follows: 
Georce Topt’s OpINION—ON UNrrep STATES 
Reps Must Go List 


“What is a Communist? One who hath 
yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings, 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing, 
To fork out his copper and pocket your 
shilling.” 
—Ebenezer Elliott. 


“DONALD JACKSON has got to go.” That is 
what the well-heeled Communist lady told 
the overflowing leadership dinner meeting 
of the comrades recently in a plush Holly- 
wood clubhouse. Among those who wildly 
applauded and cheered this Red pronounce- 
ment was an anti-Communist agent planted 
in the audience. Afterward I heard a part 
of the story from the observer. 

“The Communists really hate Congressman 
Jackson,” the agent told me. “They are out 
to beat him at the polls this time—and they 
are loaded. I have seldom heard such vul- 
garity and obscenity displayed against an- 
other California political candidate in all 
my experience. He must be hurting them 
somewhere where it registers, They are 
absolutely rabid about him.” 

Good for Don Jackson. There is no better 
patriotic recommendation than to be loathed 
by such vermin as these. According to their 
mastermind, J. Peters, who wrote the Com- 
munist Handbook on Organization for the 
Communist Party of the United States, every 
one of them must subscribe to a traitorous 
oath upon entering the party. It says in 
part, “I pledge myself to rally the masses to 
defend the Soviet Union, the land of vic- 
torious socialism. I pledge myself to remain 
at all times a vigilant and firm defender of 
the Leninist line of the party, the only line 
that insures the triumph of Soviet power 
in the United States.” Trojan horses? Quis- 
lings? Traitors? What do you think? 

Now J. Peters writes that everyone—re- 
peat, everyone—must subscribe to this oath 
upon entrance into the Communist Party of 
the United States. Whether this is done 

ypublicly and before witnesses is unimpor- 

‘ tant. The point is that it is an ideological 
requirement to submit to this treachery 
against the American people—or one*cannot 
enter into the party in the first place. This 
includes Communists wherever they may be 
found—and never mind how kindly their 
appearance or facial expressions may be. 
They are not harmless, whether covering 
their actiyities by masquerading as the be- 
nevolent college professor, or the benign 
minister, or the circumspect public servant— 
or a host of other occupations useful to 
them. 

We are insane if we do not stop quibbling 
about the way to handle the Reds with silk 
gloves or velvet ones—and get on with the 
real job of stamping out this domestic 
menace to our national safety in the world 
jungle we are living in today. It’s time to 
stop the bluff. Most of the comrades could 
be quickly rounded up and jailed whenever 
the Department of Justice might give the 

+—capable J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 


eral Bureau of Investigation, the—signal. - 


They should be jailed, or deported to Mother 
Russia. And their American citizenship 
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should be withdrawn. If any thinking per- 
son imagines this is being too hard on these 
skunks, please re-read the portion of the 
deadly Communist oath I have just given 
you in this column. These are Americans? 
This is a “political” party? Or are they the 
same kind of Red butchers who took over 
the satellite countries in Middle Europe? 
How many patriotic “reactionary” American 
citizens are already in their anti-American 
or Gestapo-type secret files? What numbers 
of our people have they earmarked for 
liquidation and extinction? Why should we 
help to play their game? 

No, men like Congressman Don JACKSON 
must not go from the Washington scene. 
He knows the score concerning the Reds, and 
the only pity of it all is that there are not 
more of his stripe on Capitol Hill.. For those 
of us who can find a little time to spare 
from our busy schedules and our own local 
political campaigns—here’s a _ suggestion. 
Let’s do whatever we can to see that the 
Communist lady I mentioned at the start 
gets the bird instead of the word. It couldn’t 
happen to a more deserving person. We need 
Mr. JACKSON to stay on against the Reds. 





Tyranny in 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Tyranny in 1956,” which appeared in 
the July 4, 1956, issue of the Chicago 
Sun-Times: 

TYRANNY IN 1956 

Americans on the Fourth of July should 
reread the Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed to the world 180 years ago today. 
It will remind them of the kinship they have 
with the people of Poland and all other 
countries which in this 20th century are 
living under the kind of tyrany our fore- 
fathers overthrew to establish our free land. 

Tyrany in 1956 is harder to dislodge than 
in 1776. The Minutemen had a fighting 
chance against the Redcoats. But today a 
few workers armed with only small guns 
and stout hearts are no match for jet planes 
and tanks. 

A revolt such as the Poles staged last week 
in Poznan is a desperate way of calling atten- 
tion of the world to the plight of the 
oppressed. 

The plight is similar to that which moved 
the signers of America’s Declaration of In- 
dependence to action; the methods of tyran- 
ny change only in degree over the centuries. 

The Poles were driven to their desperate 
action because they have been ruled by the 
minions of a foreign power and the fruit 
of their factories and farms taken to 
strengthen that power. Our forefathers 
complained: “He [the king] has erected a 
multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and 
eat out their substance.” 

The Poles—and others behind the Iron 
Curtain—are subject to rule by soldiers who, 
on the pretext that any resistance is a crime 
against the state, can commit legal murder. 
In the Declaration of Independence, Thomas 
Jefferson wrote: 

“He has kept among us, tn times of peace, 
standing armies without consent of our leg- 
islatures. 
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“He has affected to render the military 
independent of, and superior to, the civil 
power. 

“He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our Ccnstitu- 
tion, and unacknowledged by our laws; giv- 
ing his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation. 

“For quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us. 

“For protecting them by mock trial from 
punishment for any murders which they 
should commit on the inhabitants of these 
States. 

“For cutting off our trade with all parts of 
the world. 

“For imposing taxes on us without our 
consent. 

“For depriving us, in many cases, of the 
benefit of trial by jury.” 

The American Declaration of Independence, 
which pledged the signers’ lives, fortunes, 
and sacred honor to the rebellion, inspired 
oppressed people all over the world—and 
still inspires them. 

It contained a philosophical idea that has 
a greater hold on the minds of men than 
Marxism ever could have: That men are , 
endowed by their Creator—not by govern- 
ments—with unalienable rights. And that 
these rights can be secured only by govern- 
ments that operate with the consent of the 
governed. 

This idea, based on Judeo-Christian relig- 
ious principles, is stronger than tanks or jet 
planes. It is behind the ferment of rising 
nationalism in so many countries of the 
world, and must be one of the problems that 
are plaguing the present rulers of the Krem- 
lin. It is the only basis for a system of 
government that can give true freedom and 
prosperity and the one that inevitably must 
prevail in the world. 





Respect for Supreme Court Going Fast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS” 


OF GEORGIA " 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


if Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
criticism of the United States Supreme 
Court is increasing day by day because of 
the Court’s departure from reason, law, 
and the Constitution. 

The following article from the Texar- 
kansas Gazette for June 12, 1956, points 
out that never have so many people held 
the Supreme Court in such low regard 
as they do at this time: 

RESPECT FOR SUPREME Court GOING Fast 


One needs only to read the newspapers to 
conclude that never have so many people 
held the Supreme Court in such low regard 
as they do at this time. 

Here are a few examples picked at random 
from local and big city newspapers: 

James F. Byrnes, a former associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, says the court “must 
be curbed.” 

“Power intoxicates men,” Byrnes said in a 
copyrighted article in the U. S. News & 
World Report. It is never voluntarily sur- 
rendered, it must be taken from them, the 
Supreme Court must be curbed. With 
strong southern support the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General wants Con- 
gress to limit the United States Supreme 
Court’s power to determine whether Fed- 
eral laws supersede State statutes. The Na- 
tional Association also adopted a resolution 


. 
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favoring nullification of a Supreme Court 
decision holding that the Federal Smith Act 
supersedes the Pennsylvania sedition laws. 
The decision prevents the State from prose- 
cuting subversives under its own laws. 

Senator Stennis, Democrat of Mississipp!, 
urges that Congress revalidate State sedition 
laws which were virtually nullified by a 
recent Supreme Court decision. 

STENNIs said the decision was the latest 
in a series of cases in which the Supreme 
Court has disregarded established precedent 
’ to achieve further centralization of gov- 
ernment. 

A Waxahachie district judge says that 
political decisions by the United States Su- 
preme Court likely is one reason the public 
generally has lost a lot of respect for courts 
and lawyers. 

Criticism of the High Court came from 
District Judge A. R. Stout of Waxahachie in 
a talk before the Dallas Criminal Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Judge Stout denounced recent decisions 
by the High Court as warning clouds of an 
end to free government. 

He referred to the High Court’s decisions as 
being made by “men more distinguished in 
politics than they ever were in law.” He 
said that judges should be “fearless and 
able—not political experts.” 

These stories may reflect the feeling of 
lawyers generally over the country. 

Not even the Supreme Court of the United 
States can function efficiently with so much 
ill will, 





The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5,1956 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Raimbow Farm consists of nearly a thou- 
sand acres of land and produces about 
1,400 meat hogs and 240 beef cattle year- 
ly. Daniel I. Glossbrenner, who, with 
his son, owns and operates it, considers 
himself, and is considered, a farmer— 
and by necessity—a businessman. Need- 
less to say, the present surplus storage 
and distribution problem affects him on 
all sides. He sells his swine and beef at 
the prices supply and demand puts upon 
them. But he must purchase feed at 
prices unnaturally created. 

This former chairman of the Indiana 
State Agricultural Credit Commission 
now sees the need for this problem to be 
put into the hands of a Federal Agri- 
culture Board. But Colonel Glossbren- 
ner states his case most effectively in a 
letter he addressed to me the 20th of 
June. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I ask that this letter be printed 
in its entirety in the Recorp so that it 
might receive the attention and consid- 
eration of my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

RaINnBow Farm, 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 20, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES B. BROWNSON, 

Member of the House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. BrRowNson: As politically dis- 
cussed today, the farm problem is an all 
embracing Agriculture problem affecting the 
lives and security of each citizen. It is 
comparable only to the credit and money 
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control problem as governed and controlled 
by the Federal Reserve Banking System 
through the Federal Reserve bank. The or- 
ganic act establishing this system was 
passed by Congress in 1913, and amended in 
1935. 

Today, the accomplishment factors in the 
individual farmer’s and rancher’s problem 
consist of (1) know-how, based on experi- 
ence; (2) movement of tonnage on and off 
the farm. 

Over these two factors he has some degree 
of control. He has no control over his re- 
sult, which expensively accumulates en 
masse in: 

A. Storage: Domestic and export. 

B. Distribution: Domestic and export and 
the cost thereof. 

These two resulting factors can only be 
handled by an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the highest level, having con- 
tinuity of management. 

The political parity price we get with each 
Congress is unfair and penalizes operations 
and encourages destruction of our soil. 
There must be some sane consideration given 
to—“Who pays the Parity Price.” In this 
5-million-farmer group in the United 
States of America no distinction is made. 
The land-owning cattle, hog, sheep, poultry 
and dairy men pay the parity price to the 
cash crop man, on every pound, bushel, or 
ton of feed, grain or supplement we buy. 
No Member of Congress has presented the 
case of the livestock man who buys feed on 
@ controlled price base, and has to sell on 
the hoof on the uncontrolled price base. 
We are the biggest customer in the United 
States of America. As exists today, we 
would feed stored 1953-52 old corn if we 
could buy on the open market but it is 
locked up by a law that Congress made. A 
Federal agricultural board should have the 
power to release this storage at market 
prices when we need it. Why and how long 
will the livestock man pay the parity tax? 

The basic principles of the soil-bank pro- 
gram, i. e., to pay farmers to withhold land 
and crop production and under certain con- 
ditions to divert it to “lower order” uses, has 
apparently met wide acceptance and may 
be an important feature of farm programs 
in future years. 

Views differ widely, however, on important 
details. Some believe the program will only 
be of aid to farmers in the long run. Who 
owns this soil bank? “Bankers reported 
that about three-fourths of the farmland is 
purchased by farm owners and tenants and 
about one-fourth by nonfarmers. These 
proportions are identical to those reported 
by bankers in October 1953 and are quite 
similar to the proportion reported by the 
USDA for the nation early in 1955. The only 
noticeable change reported in buyers of 
farmland between 1953 and 1955 is that 
tenants have been purchasing relatively less 
and farm owners have purchased relatively 
more. This shift is probably a reflection of 
the keen demand by farm owners to pur- 
chase land for farm enlargement and the 
decline in farm income which in turn has 
slowed the accumulation of funds for down- 
payments by. tenants.” 

The effect on the foreign policy of the 
continuance of the agriculture mess and 
frustration is exactly what the Iron Curtain 
policymakers want. They want us to argue 
about “Parity, percents, and losses due to 
storage.” Indirectly and in our own Depart- 
ments of Government they are preventing us 
from selling and shipping to our friendly 
allies, aid assistance exports. They laugh at 
us in the world wheat pool accepting a 
Winnipeg price base and ask if the St. 
Lawrence Waterway will change our base to 
ne gad A board could do what is best 
or us. 


The world economie war started before 
Stalin died. It is in high gear today, with 
Russian oil now being delivered in con- 
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tinental Europe. We should have the best 
storage plant in the world for our domestic 
reserve located on the Mississippi River and 
the Great Lakes. We should store our ex- 
port reserves at the several ports of em- 
barkation at the time of harvest and under 
license control of the board. Private capi- 
tal should be encouraged to improve and 
erect new export facilities and aided, if need 
be, to make, barter, and trade deals to move 
surplus. Give a Federal agriculture board 
the power to barter and trade the Soviet 
Union out of the free world. 

It is time to take the agriculture problem 
out of politics by separating the “storage 
and distribution problems” and policy future 
direction, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. For 30 years or more each Congress 
has given the Secretary of Agriculture more 
to do and tied his hands tight. Agricul- 


ture has grown up on research in the last - 


10 years, and is now rolling on rubber. Each 

political change of Government of new Con- 
gress sinks us on the farm deeper to the 
xles. 

. I am summarizing my recommendation 

for the establishment of a Federal agricul- 

ture board: 

By congressional action, establish an inde- 
pendent executive department to be known 
as Federal agriculture board consisting of 
nine men, landowners, too, appointed for 
the same term of yeers as the Federal Re- 
serve Board; to control storage, distribution, 
and prices for all commodities, and meat and 
meat products in storage, and to coordinate 
the farm credit policy through the Federal 
intermediate credit banks with the Federal 
Reserve Board. This board must be on the 
same Federai Government level as: 

1. Federal Reserve Board, established 
1913. 

2. Interstate Commerce Commission, es- 
tablished 1887. 

3. Federal Power Commission, established 
1920. 

4. Federal Communications Commission, 
established 1934. 

5. Federal Trade Commission, established 
1914. 

6. Federal Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, established 1934. 

The board should be charged with the ac- 
cumulation, storage, and contro] of the do- 
mestic and export reserves, with power to 
establish the prices per unit—pound, bushel, 
bale, ton, at parity or less. They must have 
the power of decision to sell, release for sale, 
or barter at parity or less. This instant 
power of decision is vital to our economic 
life, if we are to compete in our world export 
markets against bureaucracy. 

It is further recommended that the Pres!- 
dent specifically recommend to the country 
in a national TV speech, “That time and 
change in our economic position in the 
world demands the immediate establish- 
ment of a Federal agriculture board to oper- 
ate for agriculture on the same level as our 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“That he will cause the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and request the House and Senate 
Agriculture Committees to, jointly, draft a 
bill separating all policy and cOntrol activ- 
ities, markets, storage, credit and finance, 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
transfer same to the new board having pow- 
ers of decision and action comparable to the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“That he will submit this recommenda- 
tion to Congress in advance of their meet- 
ing in January in order that it may be con- 
sidered at once on a patriotic basis, for ear- 
liest possible action.” 

It is as vital to our existence to govern 
and control our living food reserves, as it 
is to stockpile ammunition, and build our 
Air Force. Faced with the rapid increase 


of our population, we must establish this 
board at once. 


Yours respectfully, 
DANIEL L. GLOSSBRENNER. 
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1956 
Four Philosophies of Modern Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my renvarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
Congress and readers of the Recorp 
throughout the country a thoughtful and 
timely address delivered by Rabbi 
Charles E. Shulman at the Rotary Club 
on Staten Island on June 5 last. I am 
a member of that Rotary Club and was 
present at the meeting of June 5. Rabbi 
Shulman’s talk impressed me so much 
that I asked for a copy in order that I 
might place it in the Recorp. All who 
read the address will join in paying trib- 
ute to the wisdom and patriotism of Dr. 
Shulman. 

The address follows: 

Four PHILOSOPHIES OF MopERN TIMES 


(By Rabbi Charles FE. Shulman, Riverdale 
Temple, New York) 


This period of world’s history which the 
poet W. H. Auden has called “Age of Anx- 
iety” has had its effects upon American citi- 
zens. We cannot live in a world of confusion 
and tension without being disturbed by the 
course of its events. Some of the effects on 
Americans indicate that they may have for- 
gotten the paths their fathers trod in the 
search for adequate living. They are seen 
in the things we value, in the thinking we 
do, in the manner in which we view our 
world, in the purpose or lack of purpose in 
our lives, in the kind of gods we serve, in 
the way we face the nations across the seas. 

We do not lack bread in America. Nor 
shelter. Nor comfort. Our standard of liv- 
ing is the highest in the world. Our basic 
problem in these times is not an economic 
one—not when €3 million Americans are 
employed and our national income is esti- 
mated annually at more than $400 billion. 
Not when business flourishes and trade 
unions are firmly established and respectable 
in their acceptance by society. These signs 
of wellbeing are physical ones. They might 
be called evidences of the quantitative char- 
acter of our American civilization. But these 
external symbols of national development 
cannot hide some of our present deficiencies. 
The richer we become as a nation the more 
tense we seem to appear, the more insecure. 
Here we are, wealthier than ever before and 
becoming daily more wealthy, and yet we are 
devoting less and less of our great wealth to 
public welfare. Our national income rises, 
our stores are filled with gadgets and gim- 
micks, our consumer goods are enormous in 
quantity. But our schools are more crowded 
and dilapidated than they ever were before. 
Our teachers are more weary and underpaid. 
Our playgrounds are more jammed and dirty. 
Our national parks are more neglected. Our 
law enforcement bodies are more over- 
worked and harassed. And we wonder why 
we have more prejudice, more selfishness 
and more juvenile delinquency than for- 
merly. . 

We have physical abundance—houses, 
automobiles, televisions and frozen foods to 
suit any taste. But our spiritual problem is 
greater than it was a generation ago. We 
are desperately looking for peace of mind, 
peace of soul, peace of heart and peace of 
all else; we are buying popular religious 
books by the thousands to give us inner se- 
curity that we so badly need. We definitely 
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seek to better the quality of our lives, to 
match our physical quantitative blessedness 
and to teach us how better to use our gad- 
gets of the new atomic age. We need aid of 
the kind that will help us be a noble in- 
fluence for freedom and justice and decency 
both in our wonderful land and in lands 
abroad. It is high time that we went be- 
yond the necessities of living which our na- 
tional abundance affords us so well, beyond 
the physical preoccupation with a job, a 
square meal, a new suit of clothes, an auto- 
mobile and a house in the suburbs, and 
thought some about individual dignity and 
individual character in our society in this 
period when we tend to become indifferent to 
our neighbor’s existence. It is time we 
added some vision to our life, that we re- 
member clearly that where there is no vision 
the people perish. 

Our real problem in this period of physical 
change in our living due to wonder drugs 
and airplanes that fly 1,500 miles an hour, 
and television and hydrogen bombs in a 
shrunken world is to know what to do with 
what we have, to help others to live so that 
this abundant physical life may be shared 
more, to emphasize the things of the spirit 
that have been so greatly neglected in recent 
years, to turn our minds to the primary pur- 
pose of our existence, to develop individual 
and national character. We must think more 
about such things as education and religion 
which stress intelligent and noble living and 
turn our gaze on such individual and social 
needs as greater opportunities for minority 
groups, better planning for our cities and 
suburbs, slum clearance, decent housing, im- 
provement of life for the sick and the aged, 
a sense of justice toward people abroad who 
long for the good life that we do, and the 
necessity of helping democracy in other 
places on earth. Let us face up to our re- 
sponsibilities as free people. Our treatment 
of the Negro in this country must sooner 
or later honor the decisions of our own 
Supreme Court of the United States, if we 
are to survive as a Nation. Our concern for 
the freedom of the Jewish people in the 
State of Israel must be as important as our 
respect for the income from Arabian oil and 
Arabian dictators who purchase arms from 
the Soviet Communists for war purposes 
that could conceivably be turned against us 
if our free world is to exist. Our interest in 
Asia must be governed by more enlightened 
policies than pure trade and commerce if 
we are to have the good will of the people of 
India and Indonesia and others who can be 
our friends and allies in making our world 
order secure and peaceful. If we concen- 
trate only on the material things, if we per- 
sist in thinking only of the quantitative fac- 
tors in our national life that give us physical 
comfort and pleasure we will forget the 
warning that one of America’s distinguished 
poets, the late Stephen Vincent Benet ut- 
tered a few years ago: 


“You will not be saved by General Motors, 

You will not be saved. by prefabricated 
houses, 

You will not be saved by dialectic mate- 
rialism, 

You will not be saved by the Lambeth 
Conference, 


You will not be saved by Vitamin D, 

You will not be saved by the expanding 
universe, 

In fact you will not be saved.” 


There are four philosophies in our time 
that are followed by men. One of them is 
cynicism. One is nihilism. One is material- 
ism. And one is idealism. In our brief sur- 
vey. of these philosophies we may be able to 
see more clearly the causes that underlie 
some of the confusions and tensions of the 
day. 

The philosophy of cynicism is tied to an 
ancient group called the cyrenaics, founded 
by the Greek philosopher Aristippus of 
Cyrene. Their course was called Hedonism— 
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self-indulgence. The end and aim of exist- 
ence or such people is pleasure. They are 
indifferent to their neighbors, indifferent to 
their civic duties, indifferent to world events. 
Their religion is one of comfort. Their at- 
tachment to any cause is only in terms of 
their own convenience. As freemen they 
will exercise their ballot on election day 
only if it is not raining or if it is comfortable 
for them to do sc._ They are not aroused by 
the social ills of their time. They put their 
faith in gadgets and more gadgets. Of such 
people a clergyman, Reverend Edward Zieg- 
ler, of Roanoke, Va., thought when he re- 
wrote the Twenty-third Psalm in terms of 
the gadgets of our day: 


“Science is my shepherd, I shall not want, 
It maketh me to lie down on foam-rubber 
mattresses 
It leadeth me beside six-lane highways 
It rejuveneth my thyroid glands 
It leadeth me in the path of psychoanalysis 
For peace of mind’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of the Iron Curtain 
I will fear no Communist for thou art with 
me 
Thy hydrogen bomb comforteth me. 
Thou preparest a banquet for me 
In the presence of the world’s billion hungry 
people 
Thou anointest my head with home per- 
manents 
My beer glass foameth over 
Surely prosperity and pleasure shall follow 
me all the days of my life 
And I will dwell in Shangrila forever.” 


2. The philosophy of nihilism. This is 
@® philosophy of power leading nowhere 
socially or politically. There are individu- 
als who live and dream of naked power for 
its own sake. They constitute one of the 
problems of our time because of the 
shrunken nature of the universe. And they 
vitally affect our life and thinking in Amer- 
ica because of the instability they can cre- 
ate in the life of peoples everywhere. We 
fought World War II because of this philos- 
ophy in Germany under Hitler and Italy 
under Mussolini and Japan under Togo. If 
you would appreciate the consequences of 
this dreadful philosophy when it assumes 
authority you can find it in Norman Cousins’ 
evaluation of Hitler’s book Mein Kampf 
which was the bible of NaziGermany. Cous- 
ins tells us that for every word in that book 
125 lives were lost in the world. For every 
page in that book 4,700 lives were lost. And 
for every chapter in that book 1,200,000 lives 
were lost. 

We are witnessing the recrudescence of 
that philosophy of nihilism in Egypt today, 
ruled by a handsome young power-driven 
dictator and the dictators of the Arab States 
who are in league with him. How else can 
we judge the cynical course of these Arab 
nations in the Middle East whose rulers turn 
one face toward the oppressed and illiterate 
masses whom they control, and tell them 
that Communist Russia is their only friend 
because it is subplying millions of dollars 
worth of arms with which to destroy the 
young state of Israel, who spend millions of 
dollars of the royalties paid them by the oil 
companies of the Western World to set ‘up 
antidemocratic and anti-Semitic propaganda 
agencies in the United States accusing 
Americans of double loyalties in their Amer- 
ican citizenship because they support the 
state of Israel and help this young demo- 
cratic nation attain its peaceful goal. The 
second face of these Arab dictators is turned 
to America and to the free world with the 
pious statement that they have bought arms 
from the Communists to protect themselves 
against Israel. But if you make a pact with 
the devil you will not easily escape from the 
clutches of the devil. Communist Russia 
does not grant favors without demanding 
something in return. And the Arabs with 
their philosophy of nihilism, while enjoying 
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their power and their new weapons of de- 
struction, will awake one day to find them- 
selves puppets of Soviet Russia and against 
interests of free people everywhere. 

8. The philosophy of materialism. This 
is the twisted heritage of Karl Marx that 
rules half the population on earth today in 
Russia and its satellites in China, Indo- 
china, parts of France, Italy, North Africa, 
and in the Mediterranean lands. What does 
it stand for? Its philosophy is that the his- 
tory of all existing society in the world is the 
history of class struggles, freeman and slave, 
patrician and plebian, lord and serf, guild 
master and journeyman, oppressor and op- 
pressed—all carry on - perpetual warfare. 
Also that the production of the immediate 
requisite material means of existence and 
therewith the extant economic develop- 
ment phase of a nation or an epoch consti- 
tutes the foundation upon which the state 
institutions, the legal outlooks, the artistic, 
even the religious ideas of those concerned 
have been built up. 

The trouble with this philosophy is that 
it fails to account for the obvious differences 
between people which are in the same stage 
of economic development. It leaves out of 
account such vital factors as race, religion, 
‘and nationality. It does not reckon with 
the vast importance of human personality. 
It is doubtful whether a single historical 
event could be interpreted in terms of this 
theory. 

And this philosophy of materialism has 
been buttressed by dictatorship and slavery 
and oppression and cruelty and violence and 
bloodshed. The state as an octopus has 
swallowed the individual. The dictator is 
supreme. The few rule the overwhelming 
majority and the majority is silent. The 
whims of the oligarchy prevail. One day 
it is Lenin who is the top figure. Another 
day it is Stalin. Today it is Khrushchev. 

We have learned a great deal about the 
way in which this philosophy is forced upon 
people from above.. The silent masses can 
do little about it without suffering torture 
and death. The dictators will not brook 
questioning of their course of conduct. 
When Khrushchev was challenged by the 
British labor people during his visit to Eng- 
land to release the prisoners who differ with 
him he grew furious and told the Englishmen 
to mind their own business. The American 
Protestant mission of churchmen who just 
returned from Russia reported to their fel- 
low Americans that the antireligious cam- 
paign is not quite as crude as it was some 
20 years ago in Soviet Russia, that Mr. 
Khrushchev has just issued a secret directive 
to the Communists to stress more subtile 
means of oppression against all religion in 
the country. And like the smiles of Khru- 
shchev and Bulganin in their meetings with 
Western leaders this policy of deceit is all 
the more dangerous than outright hostility. 
Now these godless Communists who are so 
cruel and intolerant of the religions of men 
in their own lands which they dominate are 
posing as the protectors of ‘the religion of the 
Arabs in the Near East. 

We have a way of measuring the success 
of the materialistic philosophy of commu- 
nism as it is practiced by the dictators who 
rule with an iron hand. That way is through 
the stories that filter out of the Iron Cur- 
tain from time to time. One of them used 
to be told about the Fascists in the thirties 
of our century. It tells about Khrushchev 
entering a movie theater and sitting incog- 
nito in the back row. Suddenly his picture 
was flashed on the screen and everyone stood 
up in salute. He sat back enjoying the 
scene when an usher tapped him on the 
shoulder and whispered: “You'd better get 
up too. I don’t like him any better than 
you do, but get up. It’s safer.” Another 
story concerns the schoolteachers in Soviet 
dominated lands. They have had to post- 
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pone the history examinations in schools 
and colleges because they won’t know the 
correct answers for a while. Still another 
story concerns the classroom where each 
child was given a picture of Prime Minister 
Bulganin and told to take it home and hang 
it in a corner of the home. The next day 
@ little girl appeared with the picture. She 
had brought it back. “What’s the matter?” 
asked the teacher, “don’t you like Bulganin?” 
“Oh, yes,”’ she answered. “I like Bulganin 
all right but we don’t have any corner in 
our room. We live in the middle of the 
room.” A fourth story concerns a new jet 
plane that transported a citizen in Russia 
from Pinsk to Minsk in 4 minutes 32 sec- 
onds flat. The citizen was overwhelmed. He 
rushed to the home of a friend in Minsk 
and cried: “What a country. What a gov- 
ernment. Not only the greatest constitu- 
tion and the greatest leaders, the greatest 
army and the greatest ideas, but now we 
have a wonderful jet plane that brought 
me here from Pinsk in less than 5 minutes.” 
The friend refused to be impressed. “So 
you got here from Pinsk in less than 5 
minutes. What good did it do you?” “What 
good?” he answered, “It enabled me to be 
the first in line to buy a pack of matches.” 

4. The philosophy of idealism. This is the 
Philosophy of the potential in each human 
being as an individual. It is the philosophy 
on which America has been founded and 
built. We can thank God that it still pre- 
vails in our midst as a guide to us and our 
children. So much has been said and 
written about American shrewdness and in- 
ventiveness, American concentration on ma- 
terial things, that it would be good to weigh 
our national achievements in our brief 
history on the scales of their true merit. 

In the year 1897 Dr. Charles Eliot of 
Harvard University, one of the truly great 
educators of his day and the originator of 
the famous 5-foot book shelf of Harvard 
Classics, spoke on America’s 5 great con- 
tributions to civilization. He pointed out 
that under our philosophy of idealism prop- 
erty has never been safer in any form of 
government, that no people have ever wel- 
comed so ardently the new machinery and 
new inventions generally, that religious 
toleration was never carried so far and so 
universally, that nowhere have the power 
and disposition to learn been so general, 
that nowhere has governmental power been 
more adequate or more freely exercised to 
levy and collect taxes, to raise armies and 
to disband them, to maintain public order, 
to pay off great public debts—National, 
State and town, that nowhere has property 
been so widely diffused, that no form of 
government has ever inspired greater affec- 
tion and loyalty or prompted to greater per- 
sonal sacrifices in supreme moments. This 
is essentially true of America and American 
idealism. 

Dr. Eliot then spoke words that should 
be remembered by every living American 
who values this country and all that this 
country represents in his life. He said: 

“The ultimate effects of our American in- 
ventions are quite as much intellectual and 
spiritual as they are physical and they are 
developing and increasing with a portent- 
ous rapidity which sometimes suggests a 
doubt whether the bodily forces of men and 
women are adequate to resist the new men- 
tal strains brought upon them. 

“Five contributions of America constitute 


‘our heritage—the keeping of the peace, reli- 


gious toleration, the development of uni- 
versal suffrage, the welcoming of new- 
comers, the diffusion of wellbeing—I hold 
to have been eminently characteristic of 
our country and so important that despite 
the qualifications and deductions which 
every candid citizen would admit with re- 
gard to everyone of them they will ever be 
held in the grateful remembrance of man- 
kind, They are reasonable grounds for a 
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steady, glowing patriotism. They have much 
to do both as causes and effects with the 
material prosperity of the United States. 
But they are essentially 5 moral contribu- 
tions, being triumphs of reason, enterprise, 
courage, faith and justice ovér passion, 
selfishness, inertness, timidity and distrust. 
Beneath each one of these developments 
there lies a strong ethical sentiment, a 
strenuous moral and social purpose. It is 
for such work that multitudinous democ- 
racies are fit. . 

“In regard to all 5, of these contribu- 
tions the characteristic policy of our country 
has been from time to time threatened with 
reversal—is even now so threatened. It is 
for true patriots to insist on the mainte- 
nance of these historic purposes and poli- 
cies of the people of the United States. Our 
country’s future perils, whether already 
visible or still unimagined, are to be met 
with courage and constancy founded firmly 
on these popular achievements in the past.” 

America’s philosophy of idealism has 
guided our inventions and our free enter- 
prise. America’s moral aspiration has 
touched and inspired the peoples of the world 
in days past. We must not forget this as 
we contemplate our present-day association 
with the nations of the world—the people 
who are still free and who look to us as 
examples of the kind of free men and women 
they would like to follow if given the op- 
portunity. We must help the world to know 
better what American stands for. The de- 
fense of this great Nation, as Norman Cousins 
has reminded us, rests today as it did all 
along, not on arms, but on what we stand for 
in the world. The first front is the moral 
front. What other people see when they look 
at America. The kind of hope that comes to 
life at the mention of our name. The crisp 
conception of justice inside America and in 
our dealings as a nation; any ideas we may 
have about the pooling of sovereignty in the 
creation of effective world law—all this is 
what counts. Military preparedness without 
it is motion without action, 

When we become weary of things, con- 
fused by the conflicting philosophies of our 
time, when we wonder about the future of 
democracy in a world of such disintegration 
and tension and change it would do us good 
to read our immortal American documents 
once again. Among these is the Constitution 
of the United States and its famous pre- 
amble, “We the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

The philosophies of cynicism and nihilism 
and materialism ignore the general welfare. 
Our problem today and tomorrow is to revive 
strongly in this Nation the conception of the 
general welfare, a conception that has tided 
Us over Many wars and crises in the centuries 
of our existence. It was dear to the Found- 
ing Fathers of this Republic. It is indelibly 
stamped in the preamble of the Constitution 
of our land. It teaches us that under this 
general welfare clause we have developed 
from small colonies to the greatest nation 
on earth. But we must heed its instruction. 
We cannot expect equality abroad to be 
effectively taught by us if we restrict equality 
at home. We cannot expect to con- 
fer on others the blessings of liberty if we 
deny them at home. We cannot export de- 
nrocracy elsewhere unless it functions ade- 
quately in the United States. We must have 
a fighting faith in the philosophy of idealism 
as did those who preceded us on these shores. 
And in God’s good time that faith will kindle 
a@ flame that will light up the fires of de- 
mocracy everywhere on earth. 
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The School-Construction Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in today’s Washington Post sounds 
a fair warning that if the Powell amend- 
ment is adopted there will be no school- 
construction aid this year, 

The editorial follows: 

ScHOOLROOMS DENIED 


Members of the House evidently would 
rather have school integration as an abstract 
issue than additional schoolrooms as a prac- 
tical fact. That is the sad conclusion to be 
drawn from the 164-to-119 teller vote adding 
the Powell amendment to the school-con- 
struction bill. This amendment would deny 
funds to States which have not desegregated 
their schools. Representative Dawson, a 
veteran Negro legislator, courageously warned 
his colleagues in what may unhappily be an 
epitaph: “If you tack the Powell amendment 
on this bill you’ll have no school-aid pro- 
gram this year.” 

One can respect the principle of those who 
felt they had to vote for the Powell amend- 
ment out of conscience and still deplore their 
lack of pragmatism. The Powell amendment 
stands no chance of passage in the Senate, 
and the dismal prospect is that it will serve 
to kill the entire school bill there; but, even 
if somehow it were enacted into law, it would 
not solve the school-segregation problem one 
whit faster. The Supreme Court has de- 
clared school segregation illegal, but it has 
left to Federal courts the determination of 
what constitutes ‘“‘all deliberate speed” in in- 
dividual circumstances. That approach, 
which respects differing conditions, is far 
more likely than legislative flat to encourage 
compliance. 

The Powell amendment, in fact, would 
work a double penalty. The States which 
would be denied funds are precisely those 
which are in greatest need of compassionate 
help in providing additional facilities for ad- 
justment; and the practical effect of the 
effort to exclude noncomplying States would 
be to deny Federal school-construction funds 
to all States. Meanwhile there is more and 
more testimony that the United States is 
lagging behind Russia in technical training, 
and that the country is simply not keeping 
up with the increasing educational load. If 
Members of the House, reinforced by those 
returning from the Fourth of July holiday, 
will take a statesmanlike look at the com- 
pelling need for classrooms quite apart from 
the inflammatory and extraneous racial issue, 
they will reconsider in the formal vote today 
and pass a school-construction bill without 
the red flag of the Powell amendment. 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopEe or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tite 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcOrRD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcOrD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNncREssIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIonat Recorp. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
In excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcRESSIONAL REcoRp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESsIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Suggested Aids for Small Business 
Enterprises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter 
signed by George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, and addressed to Dr. 
Arthur Burns, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1956. 
Dr. ARTHUR BURNS, 
Chairman, President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business, Executive 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Burns: I am glad to have the 
privilege to discuss with you and your asso- 
ciates on the President’s Special Cabinet 
Committee To Strenghten the Economic Po- 
sition and Foster and Sound Development of 
Small Businesses, the following subject mat- 
ters that have been directed to us by our 
nationwide membership, comprised exclu- 
sively of independent business and profes- 
sional men, all voting members. I believe 
the total membership will disclose the fed- 
eration to be the largest business organi- 
zation of its kind in the Nation, numbering 
approximately 102,000 members. 

Any position we take is on direct nation- 
wide instruction of our members and no 
officer or group of officers can speak or act 
officially for the federation until they re- 
ceive the instructions from the membership. 

At the time the President made the an- 
nouncement of the creation of this Special 
Cabinet Committee, we commended the ac- 
tion of the President. We also said we 
trusted that this was not a partisan move, 
and we further stated that the No. 1 propo- 
sition to be considered by the Committee was 
“antitrust law enforcement and strengthen- 
ing of these laws.” 

ANTITRUST 


We know from practical experience of own- 
ing and operating an independent business 
establishment that the key to success or 
failure of a small business enterprise, whether 
at the production or distribution level, rests 
largely in the enforcement of these major 
laws to protect the free-enterprise system. 

We believe there is need for strengthening 
amendments to these laws, such as is pro- 
posed in the present Congress, which will 
curb deliberate and continual violations of 
antitrust laws. We find that fines are no 
deterrent. 

It doesn’t make much difference how effi- 
cient small business may be, or how well 
financed they may be—if these laws are ig- 
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nored, or there is weakness in the enforce- 
ment, it then means certain destruction to 
small business of this Nation. 

As a help also in this direction, the local 
United States Government attorneys should 
be utilized in detecting violations at the 
local level. 

To bring about impartial, sincere, and vig- 
orous enforcement of the antitrust laws it 
is our belief that the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice should receive 
increased appropriations, earmarked for 
antitrust enforcement. Through this com- 
petent personnel would be attracted, which 
would result in the Department continuously 
being staffed with well-informed personnel 
having full knowledge of our economic situ- 
ation. 

The procedure in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission should be reviewed, and the agency 
should confine itself to major economic cases 
or questions before the Commission, so that 
relief could be secured at the local level for 
small business through the free-enterprise 
system. This agency, too, should receive in- 
creased appropriations: which would attract 
competent personnel, resulting in the agency 
continuously being staffed with well-in- 
formed personnel having full knowledge of 
our economic situation. 


CONGRESSIONAL SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEES 


During their existence these past 15 years 
they have proved invaluable to the future 
welfare of small business. It can be said 
without fear of contradiction that through 
the creation’ of these committees by the 
Congress many of the Government agencies, 
for the first time, took the proper steps in 
creating departments within the agencies on 
small business problems. 

We believe these committees should be 
strengthened by giving them full standing 
committee status, with full legislative au- 
thority. ’ 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


We have closely observed the operation of 
this agency. It has made progress in aiding 
small business. It can make greater progress 
providng the agency is made a permanent 
agency of the Government, and the full 
control rests in the hands of the Adminis- 
trator, subject to review by the Congress. 

It is our belief that the agency should 
exercise its right in going in and taking 
prime contracts and subletting them to small 
business institutions. We make this recom- 
mendation in view of the fact the following 
report appeared in the Senate Small Business 
Committee Newsletter of June 30, 1956: 

“Small business share of defense contracts 
dropped to new low point in 9-month period 
ending March 30. Report released by De- 
partment of Defense shows small business 
has received ohly 19.7 percent of the dollars 
spent by Defense thus far in fiscal 1956. In 
fiscal 1955 small business got 21.5 percent 
of the dollar value of all prime contracts 
awarded to business firms for work in the 
United States. In fiscal 1954 the small busi- 
ness share was 25.3 percent.” 

TAXES 


Some definite recommendation should be 
made by the committee that immediate steps 
be taken by the Congress in enacting legis- 
lation which will permit small business to 
set up necessary reserves so that they may 
be able to have funds available to take care 


of their business requirements during nor- 
mal or lull periods in our economy. 

Such legislation has already been intro- 
duced in the present Congress and this 
could be used as a pattern in bringing about 
this due recognition for tax relief for small 
business. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


It is our belief that proper steps should 
be taken for the Government to cease its 
operations in those fields where it works a 
tremendous disadvantage to small business. 

We believe that the armed services should 
carefully scrutinize the operations of the 
Government ship stores and post exchanges, 
and determine whether under present mass 
distribution of products such branches of the 
Government, during peacetime, are a neces- 
sary adjunct of the Government. 


TARIFFS 


It is well to realize that reciprocal trade 
with other nations must continue, but this 
should be carefully scrutinized as to each 
and every arrangement so that it doesn’t 
work a hardship on our domestic economy. 

Many large corporations in the Nation 
are operated on an international basis so 
they gain no matter what way the regula- 
tion is put into effect, but, on the other 
hand, reciprocal trade might result in de- 
struction, or an unfair competitive condi- 
tion for all types of businesses in our Na- 
tion’s economy, other than the interna- 
tional corporations, 

GOVERNMENT FORMS 


We realize that in some instances the 
numerous forms now required by Govern- 
ment law for businesses of all descriptions 
to complete sometimes give invaluable infor- 
mation to the Government, but at the same 
time recognition must be given to the fact 
that in many instances small business estab- 
lishments are unable to fulfill the require- 
ments of completing such a maze of forms. 
It requires outside help, which adds greater 
expense to the small business operation, or 
places an undue hardship on the owner of 4 
small business establishment should he at- 
tempt to complete the forms himself. 


LABOR 


On behalf of our members we have repeat- 
edly urged, in our appearances before the 
platform committees of both political par- 
ties, in 1948 and 1952, that labor be brought 
in under the full provisions of the anti- 
trust laws. This must not be misunder- 
stood as being antagonistic to organized 
labor because such is not the case, but we 
do believe, with the increasing concentration 
in labor leadership, it is necessary today 
that they be brought in under the anti- 
trust laws, which, in itself, could even be a 
help to the constructively organized labor 
movement. 

On this subject matter, we also think that 
the Wage and Hour Law Division of the De- 
partment of Labor could stand some review- 
ing in its enforcement of the wage and hour 
law as it applies to small business. 

We live with this situation daily in our 
contacts with our nationwide membership. 
Small business is not asking for any prefer- 
ential treatment, but we do believe there is 
necessity for fair and equal administration 
of the labor laws. 

The above subjects are*the major subjects 
for consideration during our conference, and 
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we trust that appropriate action will be 
taken by the committee in reporting out 
recommendations along the lines of the 
above outlined subjects. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEorGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 





Saving of Money for Taxpayers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
Monday, July 2, 1956, the Miami Herald 
published an article entitled “ ‘Timid 
Taxpayers’ Saved Money as WILLIAMS 
Tracks Down Fakers,” by Jeanne 
Bellamy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DeLAWwaRE SENATOR IS CAREFUL, METHODICAL 
INVESTIGATOR—TIMID TAXPAYERS SaveED 
Money As Wiliams TracKs DOWN FAKERS 

(By Jeanne Bellamy) 

WASHINGTON.—Are you a timid taxpayer? 
If so, you might be minus a lot of money to- 
day but for Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMs, of 
Delaware. 

Here’s the way he tells the story: 

Three men working for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service had a bright idea. It was based 
on the knowledge that people are afraid of 
income tax men. 

They spotted timid taxpayers, as they 
called them. Then they faked tax assess- 
ments, collected the money and put it in 
their own pockets. 

They aren’t working for the Government 
any more. They're in the penitentiary be- 
cause WILLIAMS got a tip that something 
fishy was going on in their office. 

He is the Senator who has beerr blowing 
the whistle on wrongdoers for the past & 
years. 

It doesn’t come naturally to WILLIAMS. 
He is a blue-eyed, jut-jawed ex-farmboy 
from the poultry country of southern Dela- 
ware. 

WIL.taMs isn’t a lawyer or a detective. He 
is a grain merchant, partner in a Millsboro, 
Del., firm that sells chicken feed in hun- 
dred-pound sacks. 

WruuMs wasn’t out gunning for any- 
body when he came to the Senate 10 years 
ago. 

“I had no idea I would ever get mixed up 

in that kind of work,” he said. “When I 

started it, I had no idea it would branch 

out.” 

But it did, and WriaMs has a report on 
214 indictments of Treasury employees or 
ex-employees or people who gave them pay- 
offs. 

“There have been 101 convictions, a few 
were freed by juries and the rest are pend- 
ing,” he says. 

WILLiaMs disclaims credit for much of that. 
He does think his speeches in the Senate, cit- 
ing names, dates, and figures, encouraged 
the cleanup. 

Such speeches gre WILLIAMS’ way of yell- 
ing, “Stop, thief.” ; 

He's no orator. Fellow Senators say they 
can hardly hear him when he reads one of 
his exposés. 
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People shrugged at first. Some thought 
he had been sold a bill of goods, as WILLIAMS 
recalls. 

Nobody takes his charges lightly any more. 
He gets action. 

That’s because WILLIAMS never goes Off 
half-cocked. 

He got started back in 1947 through sus- 
picion that an embezzlement was going on 
in the Internal Revenue Office in Delaware. 

“I was doing a little checking, and got a 
fellow from the General Accounting Office 
to help,” WriiaMs related. 

The approach was to check delinquent ac- 
counts. That involved asking people to open 
their tax records, which many were reluctant 
to do. 

“In the process, I found my own name on 
the list of delinquent accounts. It was a 
bit of a shock because I had paid all my 
income taxes. : 

“I didn’t have any trouble persuading my- 
self to open my tax records, and I had made 
all my paymerrtts by check, so we took it from 
there. We soon closed the case out, and the 
fellow went to the penitentiary.” 

His statements in the Senate about that 
one brought WILuiaMs a flood of tips. They 
came by mail, by phone, and in person. 

The biggest was about the tax-fixing ring. 
It came from a man who walked into Wi1L- 
LiaMs’ office and “sat here for 3 hours, let- 
ting the girl take down his report on con- 
dition I would never use his name.” 

Has he got any new ones coming up? 

“I have never said that I would have an- 
other report,” is his answer. “I don’t like the 
idea of saying, ‘Look out, I’m a-coming later.’ 
When I get a case done and am satisfied it 
is right, I put it out.” 

He gets a good deal of mail praising what 
he has done. He also has letters criticizing 
him for accusing certain individuals. Nei- 
ther rocks him. 

“The fact that I accuse a man doesn’t 
mean he is guilty,” he says. “That is for 
the courts to decide.” 

His theory is that corruption in Govern- 
ment occurs in waves. When it’s exposed, 
those who are tempted get wary and the 
people have their eyes wide open. 

“It goes that way for a while, and then 
there’s a letdown. Let’s hope there won’t 
ever be another letdown.” 





Massachusetts Cranberries 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


(Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand a very at- 
tractive basket which was presented by 
the National Cranberry Association. In 
it are some delicious cranberries grown 
in the district of my. colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON]. It 
only shows how active my colleague is 
for his constituents whether it be for 
the sale of cranberries grown in his dis- 
trict; whether it be for veterans’ legis- 
lation; whether it be for the saving of 
the textile industry for which he has 
worked so hard or for rivers and har- 
bors, or for the Great National Guard 
installation in his district. I like to draw 
attention also to the fact that my col- 
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league from Massachusetts works con- 
stantly for what he considers to be for 
the good of the country, and he is a great 
fighter for everything that he believes 
in, just as he was a great fighter in 
World War I in France. I am very 
grateful to him, and the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and the Nation also 
should be grateful to him. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I am at a loss for 
words at the sentiment the gentle- 
woman is expressing. The gentlewoman 
must have a great deal of admiration 
for me. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes, 
I do; and I also have a great deal of 
admiration for your wife. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I assure you the 
admiration it mutual. The _ gentle- 
woman is very kind and I want to thank 
her for the opportunity to give some of 
this cranberry sauce to the Members, 
and I think after today they need it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In 
closing I congratulate the gentleman 
and statesman on the great services he 
has achieved during his career. I was 
glad to see the very fine picture he had 
taken at the White House a few weeks 
ago with President Eisenhower. 





Declaration of Independence, 1776-1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we have just celebrated our 
greatest national holiday, July 4, or, as 
it is sometimes called, Independence 
Day. 

It might be well at this time to re- 
new acquaintance with the document 
that was the result of pioneer action in 
declaring the 13 United States free and 
independent. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as originally executed: 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 1776— 
IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776—THE UNANI- 
MOUS DECLARATION OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
WHEN in the Course of human events, it 

becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,—That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes 
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destructive of these ends, it is the Right of 
the People to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Hap- 
piness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
Governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same Object evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, tc throw off such Gov- 
ernment, and to provide new Guards for 
their future security—Such has been the 
patient sufferance of these Colonies; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former Systems of Gov- 
ernment. The history of the present King 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct 
object the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these States. To prove this, 
let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the 

most wholesome and necessary for the public 
good. 
He has forbidden his Governors to pass 
Laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his 
Assent should be obtained; and when so sus- 
pended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the 
right of Representation in the Legislature, 
a right inestimable to them and formidable 
to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the depository of their public Rec- 
ords, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses 
repeatedly, for opposing with manly firm- 
ness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the Legislative powers, incapable 
of Annihilation, have returned to the People 
at large for their exercise; the State remain- 
ing in the mean time exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and con- 
vulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the popu- 
lation of these States; for that purpose ob- 
structing the Laws for Naturalization of 
Foreigners; refusing to pass others to en- 
courage their migrations hither, and raising 
the conditions of new Appropriations of 
Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of 
Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws for 
establishing Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his 
Will along, for the tenure of their offices, 
and the amount and payment of their sal- 
aries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Office, 
and sent hither swarms of Officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
Standing Armies without the Consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military in- 
dependent of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign te our constitu- 
tion, and unacknowledged by our laws; giv- 
ing his Assent to their acts of pretended 
Legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from 
punishment for any Murders which they 
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should commit on the Inhabitants of these 
States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts 
of the world: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our 
Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the 
benefits of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried 
for pretended offenses; 

For abolishing the free System of English 
Laws in a neighbouring Province, establishing 
therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarg- 
ing its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introduc- 
ing the same absolute rule into these 
Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing 
our most valuable Laws, and altering funda- 
mentally the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with power to 
legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by 
declaring us out of his Protection and waging 
War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies 
of foreign Mercenaries to compleat the works 
of death, desolation and tyranny, already be- 
gun with circumstances of Cruelty and per- 
fidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the Head of a 
civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens 
taken Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms 
against their Country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and Brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merci- 
less Indian Savages, whose known rule of 
warfare, is an undistinguished destruction 
of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have 
Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms: Our repeated Petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury. A Prince, 
whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to 
our Brittish brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them: 
of the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we have 
conjured them by the ties of our common 
kindred to disavow these usurpations, which, 
would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been 
deaf to the voice of justice and of con- 
sanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in 
the necessity, which denounces our Separa- 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the rest of 
mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 

WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of 
the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, in Gen- 
eral Congress, Assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by 
Authority of the good People of these Col- 
onies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought 
to be FREH AND INDEPENDENT STATES; 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to 
the British Crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the State of Great 
Britain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; 
and that as Free and Independent States, 
they have full Power to levy War, conclude 
Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things 
which Independent States may of right do. 
And for the support of this Declaration with 
a firm reliance on the protection of divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
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our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor. 

New Hampshire: John Hancock, Mat- 
thew Thornton, Josiah Bartlett, Wm. 
Whipple; Massachusetts Bay: Saml. 
Adams, John Adams, Robt. Treat 
Paine, Elbridge Gerry; Rhode Island: 
Step. Hopkins, William Ellery; Con- 
necticut: Roger Sherman, Sam’el 
Huntington, Wm. Williams, Oliver 
Wolcott; New York: Wm. Floyd, Phil. 
Livingston, Frans. Lewis, Lewis Morris; 
New Jersey: Richd. Stockton, Jno. 
Witherspoon, Fras. Hopkinson, John 
Hart, Abra. Clark; Pennsylvania: Robt. 
Morris, Benjamin Rush, Benja. Frank- 
lin, John Morton, Geo. Clymer, Jas. 
Smith, Geo. Taylor, James Wil- 
son, Geo. Ross; Delaware: Caesar Rod- 
ney, Geo, Read, Tho, M’Kean; Mary- 
land: Samuel Chase, Wm. Paca, Thos. 
Stone, Charles Carroll of Carrollton; 
Virginia: George Wythe, Richard 
Henry Lee, Th. Jefferson, Benja. Harri- 
son, Thos. Nelson, jr., Francis Light- 
foot Lee, Carter Braxton; North Caro- 
lina: Wm. Hooper, Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn; South Carolina: Thos, 
Heyward, Junr., Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Lynch Junr., Arthur Middle- 
ton; Georgia: Button Gwinnett, Ly- 
man Hall, Geo. Walton. 





Public versus Private Power at Niagara 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Westfield (N. Y.) Republican, of 
recent date: 

PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE POWER AT NIAGARA 


One could search the Congress of the 
United States from end to end without find- 
ing a single Representative or Senator who 
would not assert with great emphasis his 
belief in private enterprise and his abhor- 
rence of socialism in any form. Yet, actions 
speak louder than words. On a clear cut 
issue of socialism versus private enterprise, 
the Senate recently voted for socialism. 

Investor-owned private utility companies 
pioneered the development of power from the 
Niagara River in New York State some 60 
years ago. Today by virtue of a treaty with 
Canada, more water from the Niagara is 
available for conversion into power. A group 
of five private companies who know the river 
and have the resources in hand to undertake 
its further development have been eagerly 
seeking permission from the Federal Govern- 
ment to do so. Their proposal has been op- 
posed by the lobby that never sleeps—the 
public power lobby which has been trying for 
25 years to squeeze out private utility com- 
panies wherever possible and place control of 
power production in Government hands. 

Initially, when the Federal Government be- 
gan to intrude into the field of power produc- 
tion and distribution, public advocates 
sought to justify this action on the basis of 
flood control, reclamation, irrigation, and 
navigation—all purposes which are properly 
within the Federal authority. Dams were 
necessary for these purposes and the produc- 
tion of electric energy was supposed to be an 
incidental byproduct. As long as the water 
was flowing over the Federal dams so the 
argument went, it was a shame to let it go to 
waste, 
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In the Niagara situation even this pretense 
is cast aside. No reclamation, irrigation, 
fiood control, or navigation is involved. 
Electric power production, pure and simple, 
is the sole purpose. The argument now is 
that flowing water is a resource which be- 
longs to all the people and therefore it should 
not be harnessed for private gain. 

This argument overlooks the obvious fact 
that flowing water is flowing water and noth- 
ing more. It does not become valuable 
energy until someone’ invests the money to 
build the dams, the spillways, the power 
stations, the generators, and the distribution 
lines which will turn it into electricity and 
distribute it to homes and industries. 

This takes a lot of money and much plan- 
ning, patience, and engineering skill. In 
the case of the Niagara project, some $400 
million of venture capital will have to be 
invested. 

It is specious to argue that Niagara’s water 
belongs to the people and that private parties 
seek to use this resource for their own inter- 
ests. The true question is: Does Congress 
really believe in the free economic system 
of this Nation, or will it allow itself to be- 
come entangled in the sophistries of the 
Socialists. 

If the privately owned companies are al- 
lowed to risk their stockholders’ money in 
the venture, they will create facilities which 
would pay to the Federal Government over 
$20 million in taxes each year. If the Gov- 
ernment of New York State builds and oper- 
ates these facilities there will be no tax 
revenue, but hidden deficits which will have 
to be made up by taking money from tax- 
payers. 

Businessmen everywhere have as much at 
stake in the Niagara project as the five in- 
vestor-owned utility companies directly in- 
volved. The Nation, including particularly 
its lawmakers, expects private business to 
provide steadily increasing economic activity 
and more jobs. But competition with its 
own citizens by a Government supposed to 
be devoted to economic freedom is a sure 
way to discourage the growth and develop- 
ment of business on which the future pros- 
perity and well-being of the Nation depend. 

Businessmen would be justified in rising 
as a body to protest to the House Committee 
on Public Works, where the bill now rests, 
and to individual Members of the House of 
Representatives, this gross disregard of the 
principles which are essential to the dynamic 
growth and effective functioning of the free 
economy of this Nation. 





Foreign Aid Benefits American Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
gardless whether the foreign-aid pro- 
grams are justified from a national se- 
curity standpoint they do benefit our* 
economy. 

Eighty-two percent of all the money 
appropriated is spent right here in the 
United States and the remaining Amer- 
ican dollars must eventually be spent 
in this country. 

I have the distinct honor of repre- 
senting what is often referred to as the 
farm equipment capital of the world. 
A close examination of purchases made 
under foreign-aid programs discloses 
that the farm equipment industry and 
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allied manufacturers in this area bene- 
fited to a. large extent under these 
programs. 

In the period May 1949 through De- 
cember 1955, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and its predecessor 
agencies have financed orders from the 
following companies in the amounts 
shown: 


0. Ey COB ecs ccs cnnastncupanee $11, 330, 000 
GOO penance ame aae 15, 248, 000 
International Harvester... ._. 75, 454, 000 
Minneapolis Moline_..-.-----. 1, 448, 000 
IONE oss scien i ws sic acini 62, 714, 000 
Be. 5; BUOPRORE Soca eucacccadcn 7, 547, 000 
Butler Manufacturing Co .-..-.. 2, 200, 000 
Clearing Machine Corp..-.....-- 6, 648, 000 
Rockford Machine Tool... 638, 000 





The United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees—Is He Friend or Foe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Julius Epstein, of New York City, testi- 
fied on May 18 before the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee and offered a 
further written statement on June 26. 

In his statement of June 26, Mr. Ep- 
stein points out the case of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart. 
The background of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees would 
seem to me to raise a question as to 
whether or not he is able to perform his 
job. 

Mr. Epstein’s statement is as follows: 

On May 18, 1956, I testified before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
(chairman, Senator JamMEs O. EASTLAND, of 
Mississippi). In my testimony I revealed 
that the present United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart had written in 1946 an introduc- 
tion to the Dutch edition of the book by M. 
Sayers and A. E. Kahn, “The Great Con- 
spiracy Against Soviet Russia.” In this in- 
troduction Dr. van Heuven Goedhart highly 
praised the book, written by the two well- 
known American Communists. The book 
was enthusiastically welcomed in the Daily 
Worker by William Z. Foster, national chair- 
man of the American Communist Party as 
well as by the Soviet press and the Commu- 
nist Party newspapers and periodicals around 
the world. The book by Sayers and Kahn 
was also required reading for American pris- 
oners of war to be brainwashed by Chinese 
and North Kkvurean Communists. It is, of 
course, a 100-percent defense and justifica- 
tion of Soviet imperialistic policy and espe- 
cially a complete justification of every crime 
Stalin had ever committed. 

As a result of my testimony of May 18, 
1956, Senator James O. EASTLAND wrote a 
letter to Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
the Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations, on May 18, 
1956. 

Ambassador Lodge answered Senator East- 
LAND’s letter on May 21. 

On June 5, 1956, Dr. van Heuven Goedhart 
held a press conference in The Hague, Neth- 
erlands. According to a report, released by 
the Netherlands news agency, ANP, on June 
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6, 1956, Dr. van Heuven Goedhart whole- 
heartedly defended his endorsement of the 
pro-Communist book by Kahn and Sayers. 
I quote from the press release: “As regards 
certain reproaches made against him in the 
United States in connection with a preface 
he wrote to the book The Great Conspiracy 
Against Russia in 1946, Mr. van Heuven 
Goedhart said he thought it was one of the 
best he had ever written. ‘I do not think 
there is the slightest occasion to defend my- 
self against the nonsense uttered with re- 
gard to this preface,’ he said. If some United 
States Senators thought he was a Commu- 
nist then he was in the same company as 
Professor Oppenheimer.” 

Dr. van Heuven Goedhart’s remarks made 
at his press conference on June 5, 1956, 
clearly show he still holds the same pro- 
Soviet and especially pro-Stalin views as 
expressed in the book by Sayers and Kahn 
and fully endorsed by van Heuven Goedhart 
in 1946. 

On June 22, 1956, Senator EasTLaAND ad- 
dressed another letter to Ambassador Lodge, 
calling his attention to Dr. van Heuven Goed- 
hart’s statement of June 5, 1956. In this 
letter Senator EASTLAND wrote: 

“In other words, as late as June 6 of this 
year, Mr. van Heuven Goedhart regarded the 
statements in his introduction to The Great 
Conspiracy Against Russia as some of the 
best he had ever written. And as for his 
views on communism, Mr. van Heuven Goed- 
hart considers himself in the same category 
as J. Robert Oppenheimer—whose security 
clearance was withdrawn by the Government 
of the United States after his intimate, ex- 
tensive, and dangerous connections with 
Communists and communism had been 
established. 

“I will appreciate being advised whether 
you consider that this latest statement by 
Mr. van Heuven Goedhart affects in any way 
his qualifications to serve as the United Na- 
tions official in charge of its program for 
refugees from Communist oppression and 
tyranny.” (Full text of Senator EasSTLaNnpD’'s 
letter is attached as exhibit 5.) 

Only with Dr. van Heuven Goedhart’s in- 
troduction to The Great Conspiracy Against 
Russia and his statement of June 5, 1956, in 
mind can we now understand why Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart, as U. N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, participated in the So- 
viet-sponsored repatriation of refugees from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. In his 
speech before committee 3 of the 10th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in New 
York on October 4, 1955, Dr. van Heuven 
Goedhart said: “There are, as the members 
of this committee know very well, three dif- 
ferent possible solutions. {Of the refugee 
problem.}| One is the, decision to go back, 
the repatriation. One is the resettlement in 
another country and three is the integration 
into the economy of the country where the 
refugee has found asylum. The first solu- 
tion—repatriation—can nearly always be 
easily realized. * * * Looking back for 1 
more second upon those 10 years (1945-55), 
Mr. President, I would like to note that mil- 
lions and millions more refugees have been 
repatriated in the course of those 10 years 
than ever have been resettled or integrated.” 


The U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees, 
Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, is the first 
Official who ever described repatriation of 
refugees from Communist tyranny as a solu- 
tion, even as the number one solution to 
the refugee problem. His reference to the 
millions and millions of refugees who have 
been repatriated since 1945, is especially 
repulsive since a very large fraction of those 
millions of refugees repatriated since 1945 
were forcibly repatriated in violation of the 
Geneva Convention as well as of the Ameri- 
can tradition of ready asylum for political 
exiles. 

Dr. van Heuven Goedhart’s participation 
in the repatriation of refugees to Iron Cur- 
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tain countries—by sending his representa- 
tives together with the Soviet repatriation 
missions into the diplaced-person camps— 
is contradictory to the American policy of 
preventing redefection of refugees from 
Communist countries. How can we expect 
those refugees to have any confidence in the 
U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees if he 
is pioneering redefection and if he has just 
reaffirmed his pro-Communist and especially 
pro-Stalinist views as late as June 5, 1956? 
We cannot expect any confidence in him. 

I wish to make it abundantly clear that 
I do not desire to deprive refugees of any 
assistance which they might receive if Con- 
gress were to appropriate funds to UNREF 
to be administered by the U. N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, Dr. van Heuven 
Goedhart. However, until a more suitable 
High Commissioner for Refugees succeeds 
to the post presently held by Dr. van Heu- 
ven Goedhart, I believe that it is defeating 
the purposes of the Congress and of the 
American public to appropriate funds to be 
administered by him. Until there is a change 
in the personality presently holding the post 
of U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
I urge that the $2.3 million requested as 
the United States contribution for the pro- 
gram administered by the U. N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees be appropriated to 
the Department of State (Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs) or to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be used to 
assist the American voluntary agencies which 
work abroad with refugees to overcome the 
Soviet redefection campaign. By so doing, 
the Congress will fulfill the hopes of the 
refugees and will serve the best interests 
of the United States. 





Mallinckrodt Chemical Works at St. 


Louis Did the Impossible in Nation’s 


Atomic Energy Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith a very fine article on 
the pioneering the Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works of St. Louis did in the atomic 
energy field. The story was written by 
Mary Barrett and appeared in the July 
1, 1956, issue of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy I have had the oppor- 
tunity on several occasions to visit the 
Mallinckrodt atomic operations. To this 
fine organization I extend my personal 
congratulations, proffer my best com- 
mendations on its magnificent perform- 
ance in the Nation’s atomic energy pro- 
gram. 

The article follows: 

OLDEsT CHEMICAL WorKS WEST OF THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI Dip THE IMPOSSIBLE IN NEw ATOMIC 
ERA 

(By Mary Barrett) 

St. Louis, which has been accused by unin- 
formed observers of being old-fashioned and 
slow to change is, perhaps, more than any 
other city in the Midwest, in step with the 
atomic age. The company that deserves 
much of the credit for this is Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, the oldest chemical com- 
pany west of the Mississipp!, whose smoke~- 
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stacked buildings sprawl over 35 acres at 
3600 North Broadway. 

Mallinckrodt’s initial contribution to the 
atomic era was necessarily kept quiet for a 
long time, but it is now known that the com- 
pany did the impossible and did it well. 

In producing the first bulk pure uranium 
dioxide used in the Manhattan atom bomb 
project, Mallinckrodt achieved the highest 
degree of purification ever achieved on a com- 
mercial scale by the chemical industry, and 
did it in recordbreaking time. 

In 1942, when atomic energy seemed pos- 
sible and the Government found that enough 
impure uranium oxide concentrates were 
available to construct an atom bomb, the 
next need was for a refiner. It was known 
that ether extraction could be used to provide 
pure uranium dioxide on a small scale, but 
large-scale production was called for. 

Mallinckrodt was already famous for pro- 
ducing pure chemicals and for handling 
ether, and the St. Louis company was as- 
signed the job of refining crude uranium ore 
for the Manhattan project. From April to 
July 1942, production leaped from test-tube 
size to 1 ton of dioxide a day. This was 
done with no guideposts from the past, no 
precedents to go by. 

After project 42-17, as it was called, was 
completed and the A-bomb had fallen, the 
Smyth report commented. 

“It was a remarkable achievement to have 
developed and put into production on a 
scale of the order of 1 ton per day a process 
transforming grossly impure commercial 
oxide to oxide of a degree of purity seldom 
achieved on a laboratory scale.” 

Mallinckrodt’s AEC operations now repre- 
sent a substantial investment by the AEC, 
with a $39,800,000 expansion program in 
process. This includes the building of a 
$33,300,000 plant at Weldon Spring. 

The reputation for producing pure chemi- 
cals which brought Mallinckrodt the AEC 
work has been 89 years in the making. The 
high standards established by the three Mal- 
linckrodt brothers in 1865 have never been 
relaxed. 

When Gustav, Edward, and Otto Mallinck- 
rodt started to produce fine chemicals in 
the fall of 1867, there was not another plant 
like theirs this side of Philadelphia and 
no wholesale druggist between St. Louis and 
California. Most chemicals were imported 
from Europe. ’ 

When it began, Mallinckrodt chemical 
works consisted of 3 small buildings where 
4 employees produced a few items such as 
bromides, bismuth salts, acetic and butyric 
ethers. Most of these medical products were 
produced by purification of commercial 
grade chemicals and preparations of a few 
simple organic compounds. Mallinckrodt 
was one of the first manufacturers of bro- 
mides in the United States and was the first 
to produce chemicals in easy pouring gran- 
ulated form instead of the old large crystals. 

In the late nineties the company began 
manufacture of the alkaloids, cocaine, and 
morphine,. which it still supplies. A little 
later the manufacture of products of nut- 
galls was started: gallic acid, tannic acid, 
and pyrogallic acid. During the early 1900’s 
one of Mallinckrodt’s most important steps 
was taken: The development of the highest 
grade of ether for anesthetic purposes. It 
was partly because of the company’s devel- 
opment of this line that it was chosen for 
the AEC work. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works began man- 
ufacturing photographic chemicals in 1883, 
while portable cameras were still a novelty 
and 2 years before the roll film appeared. 
Their latest development in the graphic arts 
field is synthetic etching powder, which 
replaces the old dragons blood. 

The first large venture in the Industrial 
branch of the fine chemicals industry was 
introduction of burnt alum for use in bak- 
ing power in 1876. 
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Today, Mallinckrodt sells over 1,500 chem- 
icals in quantities up to millions of pounds, 
More than 200 industries depend on the 
company as a source of chemicals. 

Products turned out by Mallinckrodt fall 
into seven general categories: Industrial 
chemicals, bulk pharmaceutical chemicals, 
medical specialties, photographic chemical 
supplies, turf fungicides, reagent chemicals, 
and uranium products. 

Between 400 and 500 basic organic and in- 
organic chemicals are put through a variety 
of processes to make many industrial prod- 
ucts. Stearates, sold by tonnage in car- 
load lots, are used in plastics as mold re- 
lease agents, in oil and grease as jelling 
agents, in the paper industry to improve 
coatings, in the cosmetic industry in face 
powders and anything that needs smooth- 
ness, in the paint industry as a flatting and 
suspending agent. 

Electronic chemicals, also used in indus- 
trial products, go into radio and television 
tubes and other electronic devices. 

Pharmaceutical chemicals, with which 
Mallinckrodt began its operation, are still 
an essential part of the business. The com- 
pany furnishes ingredients for drugs in bulk 
supply to pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
These include such things as iodides, mer- 
curials, iron salts, bismuth compounds, phe- 
nobarbital and theophylline. ° 

The company has led the field in develop- 
ment of X-ray contrast media, containing 
iodine, that are given intravenously to per- 
mit X-ray of internal organs. 

Mallinckrodt’s newest product in this line, 
Miokon sodium, is notable for its success as 
@ contrast medium and for the absence of 
side effects in most of the clinical tests. ‘ 

Perhaps the most important of the com- 
pany’s medical specialties is pure ether used 
for anesthesia. It is vital to the patient’s 
welfare and comfort that ether be as free as 
possible of peroxides and aldehydes, and 
Mallinckrodt has long been famous as a 
leader in this field. Their research has been 
so extensive that the company even de- 
veloped a special ether container freer of im- 
purities than older ones had been. High 
standards of purity are especially important 
in reagent ether used in laboratories. 

Soda lime, another Mallinckrodt product 
used in the operating room, absorbs carbon 
dioxide, permitting the reuse of ether. 
After much research, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works developed the first successful indicat- 
ing type of soda lime, which shows when it 
can no longer absorb carbon dioxide effi- 
ciently by changing color. 

In the photographic field, Mallinckrodt 
produces basic chemicals for professional and 
advanced amateur photographers, including 
such items as developers and fixers, silver 
nitrate and etching powder which the com- 
pany invented. Until Mallinckrodt de- 
veloped it in 1935, the very crude dragon’s 
blood was used. It is estimated that more 
than three-quarters of all etchers now use 
the company’s uniform synthetic product. 

Mallinckrodt helps keep golf course greens 
green with their turf fungicides which con- 
trol such green-keeper bugahoos as brown 
patch, snow mold, dollar spot, copper spot, 
and red thread. It is possible to lose a 
$5,000 green in one summer to one of these 
blights, without preventive use of turf 
fungicides. In addition to the three types 
previously developed by the company, Mal- 
linckrodt has produced a new one, Kromad, 
which is nonmercurial. This makes it non- 
poisonous to grass and safer to use than old 
varieties. 

Purer than pure are over 400 reagent chem-~ 
icals produced by Mallinckrodt for use in 
laboratories. The extra-pure “AR” (ana- 
lytical reagents) grade chemicals are used 
to test the purity of other chemicals. In 
1912 Mallinckrodt manufactured for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards the first chemi- 
cal primary standard to be prepared on 4a 
commercial scale in the United States, 
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Work with uranium continues to expand 
at Mallinckrodt. A small plant at Hema- 
tite, Mo., will be in operation soon for com- 
mercial production of uranium oxide used 
in the manufacture of fuel elements for 
atomic powerplants. 

Work with uranium has led to production 
of other special metals, such as columbium, 
thorium, and rare earth, for which a new 
plant was recently put into operation. Ore 
in large quantities arrives here from the 
Northwest and from it Mallinckrodt extracts 
such products as their respective oxides. 

Production alone is not the only concern 
at Mallinckrodt. Research in many areas of 
chemistry is constantly in progress. Chem- 
ists are at work in a bright new organic re- 
search laboratory on such things as contrast 
media, analgesics, reserpine. A chemical- 
control laboratory tests the quality of a 
sample of each lot before it is sent out to 
customers. 

Since 1946, about $10 million has been 
spent on capital improvements at Mallinc- 
krodt, for increased warehouse space, new 
laboratories, and expanded manufacturing 
facilities. 

Safety protection is just one of the several 
outstanding personnel practices at Mallinc- 
krodt. Guard rails, ventilation, fire-preven- 
tion rules are -important. The company 
maintains its own fire department. 

In 1931 the company instituted a pension 
plan for its employees, when only 750 such 
plans existed in the country. Mallinckrodt 
pays for employee hospital-surgery insur- 
ance in addition to a group insurance plan in 
which it pays part. 

There is an unusually low rate of turnover 
in personnel at the company, indicating its 
good working conditions. Mallinckrodt em- 
ploys 2,700 people: 2,250 in St. Louis, the rest 
in its New York and New Jersey plants. 

Looking to the future Mallinckrodt in- 
tends to expand both its medicinal lines of 
diagnostic, analgesic, and anesthetic chem- 
icals and its activity in the uranium and 
special-metals fields, according to Charlton 
MacVeagh, vice chairman of the board and 
treasurer. 

MacVeagh sums up the forward look of 
St. Louis’ oldest chemical company: 

“I feel we are equipped to meet the chal- 
lenge of the needs of medicine, pharmacy, 
industry, and what they call the atomic age.” 





Sale of Surplus Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a joint resolution to per- 
mit the sale of two transport and cargo 
vessels to any citizen who has sufficient 
financial strength and operating expe- 
rience to undertake the project and se- 
cure approval by the Federal Maritime 
Administrator. The purchaser must re- 
condition the ships at his own expense 
in American yards and must operate 
them under the American fiag on essen- 
tial trade routes 3 and 4. These routes 
run between the United States and Cuba 
and the United States and Mexico. The 
ships are now idle in the reserve and 
have been declared surplus by the Gov- 
ernment. They can be repossessed by 
the Government if needed. Use of these 
ships will restore the American flag to 
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these essential groups and should help 
expand our trade with Cuba and Mexico. 

I think passage of the resolution will 
be very much in the public interest, and 
I hope the resolution will receive wide- 
spread support among the Members of 
this House. 





Better Living Under President Eisenhower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, partly as 
an outgrowth of the great depression, 
the Federal Government—and, in fact, 
government at all levels—has assumed 
a degree of responsibility for the eco- 
nomic and social well-being of the indi- 
vidual not envisioned by our Founding 
Fathers. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion has placed this enlarged responsi- 
bility in proper balance and focus and 
has given it life through a program of 
action. 

The most significant landmark of ac- 
tion in the changed concept of the Fed- 
eral Government’s role in the field of 
social welfare was the establishment of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, one of the first accomplish- 
ments of the Eisenhower Republican ad- 
ministration. By this action the every- 
day human problems of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare were given Cabinet 
status. Significantly, this was the first 
new executive department to be created 
in 40 years. 

The Eisenhower administration’s em- 
phasis on people and human values has 
been marked by a concentrated drive to 
strengthen and expand Federal-State 
activities for the improvement of the 
health, education, and the social and 
economic security of the individual. 
This has been done in a manner which 
has sought to encourage individual self- 
reliance without fostering a spirit of 
dependence on government. 

From the earliest days of the Eisen- 
hower administration, a persistent effort 
has been made to secure more funds for 
the most important activities which were 
brought into the new Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
fiscal 1957 the administration sought a 
24 percent increase in the Department’s 
appropriations. This included $450 mil- 
lion for programs provided for by new 
legislation. The Department sought 
these additional funds in order to 
strengthen its activities and provide for 
new or improved research in every field 
within its responsibility. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
asked Congress for the largest increase 
in funds for medical research ever rec- 
ommended in any one year—some $27 
million. Much of this money will be 
used to expand the activities of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the principal 
medical research activity of the United 
States Government. Another goodly 
portion of these additional funds will 
increase the Federal Government’s 
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grants to medical schools, hospitals, 
health agencies, and skilled scientists for 
the conduct of medical research. 

The administration has proposed a 
new program of Federal grants-in-aid to 
medical schools and other nonprofit re- 
search institutions for the construction 
of additional research and teaching fa- 
cilities. This proposed program would 
cover a 5-year period and calls for Fed- 
eral grants totaling $250 million. These 
grants would have to be matched by the 
recipient institutions. 

Passed by the Senate and still pending 
in the House is the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s request for legislative author- 
ity to expand and improve its programs 
for the training of practical nurses, pro- 
fessional nurses, and public health per- 
sonnel. This authority, if granted, 
would set in motion a procedure to pro- 
vide more personnel in the nursing field, 
and to release doctors and other skilled 
medical personnel to duties which more 
efficiently use their higher skills. 

The administration has opened a de- 
termined attack on mental illness by its 
request for authority from the Congress 
to establish a system of grants-in-aid to 
finance special demonstration projects 
to develop improved methods for caring 
for the mentally ill. This program will 
set in motion a new Federal-State as- 
sault on one of the Nation’s most vexing 
health problems. 

In the field of education, the Eisen- 
hower administration sought $6 million 
for operating expenses for the Office of 
Education in fiscal 1957—an increase of 
about $3 million over fiscal 1956. These 
additional funds would expand the ‘serv- 
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provide a far-reaching program of co- 
operative educational research, The ob- 
jective is to throw light on the problems 
which have been retarding the progress 
of education in America. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
proposed that the Congress authorize a 
program of Federal assistance for school 
construction. This program is one 
which would encourage greater school 
building efforts by States and local com- 
munities. It would distribute Federal 
funds where the needs are greatest and 
the financial resources are weakest. The 
program guarantees against Federal in- 
terference in the conduct of our public 
school system. It would authorize the 
use of Federal funds in such a manner as 
to avoid creating a political pork barrel. 

In the area of social security, the 
Eisenhower administration requested 
and received from the Congress in 1954, 
an increase in social-security benefits for 
everyone covered by the system. In ad- 
dition, social-security protection was ex- 
tended to some 10 million workers not 
theretofore covered. The system is being 
operated with commendable efficiency 
and further expansion and improvement 
in the program that is being sought by 
the Eisenhower administration. 

The Eisenhower administration, from 
its first days in office, has sought ways 
and means of reducing the cost of med- 
ical care to the individual. A request for 
legislative authority designed to encour- 
age the expansion and improvement of 
private voluntary health insurance pro- 
grams is pending before the Congress. 
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This proposal seeks to improve the bene- 
fits of private health insurance and thus 
to encourage more individuals to secure 
such coverage. It proposes to do this 
without putting the Government in the 
insurance business, 

The Eisenhower administration has 
been seeking authority to authorize a 
system of grants to strengthen and im- 
prove State and loca] programs to con- 
trol and reduce juvenile delinquency. A 
concerted Federal-State-local attack on 
this problem is envisioned. 

An increase in funds has been recom- 
mended for enlarged Federal grants for 
basic child-welfare services. This re- 
quest includes a suggestion that the law 
be amended to allow the use of child-wel- 
fare funds wherever they are needed. 
The law, as it now stands, restricts the 
use of such funds largely to rural areas. 

The vocational rehabilitation amend- 
ments sponsored by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, which became law in 1954, 
expanded and improved the Federal 
vocational rehabilitation program and 
provided more funds, more facilities, 
more research, and more training for 
skilled personnel. This new emphasis 
is already bringing about a steady in- 
crease in the number of persons who are 
conquéring physical handicaps and re- 
turning to productive lives. 

The Eisenhower administration is 
sparking a national “employ-the-older- 
worker” program. In 1954, there was 
created in the Department of Labor, a 
“Committee on the Older Worker.” On 
April 2, 1956, President Eisenhower es- 
tablished a Federal Council on Aging to 
coordinate the interdepartmental poli- 
cies and programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerned with the problems of 
older people. A Federal-State Confer- 
ence on Aging was held in June, 1956, to 
bring together some 250 State and Fed- 
eral officials concerned with the prob- 
lems of older people. Thus, the Federal 
Government, through a program of co- 
operation with the States and with pri- 
vate individuals and institutions, is 
leading an assault on age barriers to 
employment and the other special prob- 
lems of older persons, including health 
and housing. 

The healthy economic climate, which 
has been fostered by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, has produced a rising level 
of life in America. This, when added to 
sincere interest in the social well-being 
of the individual, is providing a more 
satisfying life for the American people, 





The Late Harley M. Kilgore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 

Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, Monday the 
Members of the United States Senate 
will pause from their important legisla- 
tive duties to pay fitting, appropriate, 
and justly due tribute to the memory of 





two outstanding late Members of the 
United States Senate—former Vice Pres- 
ident Alben Barkley, and the late United 
States Senator, Harley M. Kilgore, of 
West Virginia. 

On February 28, 1956, our dearly be- 
loved and highly respected counselor and 
friend, Harley Kilgore, was called to join 
his Father in the land of rest and peace. 

While I am not capable of adequately 
paying just tribute to the memory of this 
illustrious West Virginia son, who has 
done so very much for all of us, I pause 
for this moment of respect to our tried 
and true friend. 

Time being the great healer it is, the 
first shock of grief has passed since 
Harley Kilgore raised his voice for the 
last time in the United States Senate 
Chamber. However, the emptiness is 
still here. Every true son and daughter 
of West Virginia still feels a great sense 
of loss at the passing of this great Ameri- 
can. The word “great” is used advisedly, 
for no man has labored more valiantly 
for the principles of this Nation than 
our late beloved friend, Harley Kilgore. 
His outstanding leadership and his ac- 
complishments were a tremendous 
source of inspiration to all who new him. 

Because of his proven ability, the 
senior statesmen of our country often 
turned to Harley Kilgore for sage 
counsel. Now that leadership and coun- 
sel are missing, never to be completely 
replaced. 

While our personal loss has been over- 
whelming, while the loss to our home 
State of West Virginia, our Nation and 
the freedom loving people the world over 
has also been great, I know that we are 
each and every one better off because 
of the life and work of Harley Kilgore. 
He was extremely fortunate in that he 
enjoyed the comfort of a wonderful wife 
who did so much to help him along the 
way. Mrs. Kilgore is a lovely, charming, 
intelligent, and understanding lady who 
was always by Harley’s side and anxious 
to do everything possible to help him. 

Senator Kilgore’s son Bob, and his 
daughter Eleanor, were the most loyal 
children a man could have. Their chil- 
dren, the Senator’s grandchildren, were 
the refreshing joy of his life. 

Equally comforting for us to know, the 
Senator had the satisfaction of knowing 
the full meaning of the words, ‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Harley Kilgore was a modest man, 
never one for too much talk. He be- 
lieved that a man was as he did, not as he 
said: There stand many monuments to 
him today in our home State of West 
Virginia, They are not of marble nor of 
bronze. These monuments are living 
flesh and blood—young men and women 
whom he helped to find their way into a 
productive role in society. As long as 
he lived, he believed that the greatest 
gift of mankind was its youth, and with 
that thought as his guide, he lived a full 
and useful life under God with His 
Divine help and inspiration. 

‘When Harley Kilgore passed away, the 
world lost a leading statesman, the Con- 
gress lost an outstanding Senator of ex- 
perience and proven ability, and West 
Virginia lost a great Christian leader, an 
impartial jurist, a powerful spokesman 
and a compassionate son, 
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In closing, Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that I strongly feel that it is up to us to 
redouble our efforts, to do our job better, 
in order to justify the friendship Harley 
Kilgore so generously gave to each of us, 





“Smear Politics” Decried 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


‘HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article by the distinguished 
columnist, Mr. Roscoe Drummond, ap- 
pearing in today’s Washington (D. C.) 
Post and Times Herald. 

In his column, Mr. Drummond effec- 
tively treats the vicious smear tactics 
which have been used during the past 
several elections by the Republican 
Party, and by many of the high officials 
of government belonging to that party. 

I hope that all our citizens will read 
this excellent article which goes so far 
to show the basic falsity and viciousness 
of this form of campaigning. I am sure 
that the American people will again re- 
ject this form of slander at the polls, as 
I hope the Republican Party will between 
now and election, for its own good, if 
for no other. 


“Smear Pouitics” Decrien—GOP INNUENDOS 
ON REDS ASSESSED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) * 

Really now, in the kind of world we are 
living in today, hasn’t the time come when 
American national politics ought to get up 
out of the mud puddle and shed the low 
blow, un-American tactics of trying to smear 
your political opponent with the innuendo 
that he is enmeshed with the Communists? 

I am convinced that United States voters 
distrust these smear-the-whole-landscape, 
mud-pack charges, disbelieve them, are bored 
by them, and will, in the end, penalize the 
politicians who think they can survive by 
feeding on them. They did in the 1954 con- 
gressional elections, 

But it is a trade still plied by some and 
the latest example is a memorandum released 
by the staff of the Senate Republican policy 
committee proclaiming that the Communist 
Party in the United States wants “the Re- 
publicans defeated” and hopes for “a Dem- 
ocratic victory” this fall. 

This is a tricky, dishonest, and dishonor- 
able thing. No wonder it was coldly and an- 
grily condemned by leading Democratic Sen- 
ators on the floor this week and that Sen- 
ator WILLIAM FP. KNOWLAND, Republican lead- 
er, had the good grace—man of integrity that 
he is—to repudiate it unreservedly. 

But this kind of carefully circulated insin- 
uation has been made before, and after its 
sponsors think it has done its dirt, with- 
drawn. It will take more than Senator 
KNOWLAND’s and Senator ALEXANDER SMITH’s 
disavowals to free the Republican Party from 
the taint of very shoddy tactics. 

There can be no doubt that the staff of the 
Senate Republicant policy committee knew 
what it was up to. It attached a cagily 
worded disclaimer to its release. The dis- 
claimer read: “Note: Neither the members of 
tHe Republican policy committee nor other 
Republican Senators are responsible for the 
statements herein contained except such as 
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they are willing to endorse and make their 
own.” 

There are only two things wrong with such 
a half-hearted disclaimer. Republican Sen- 
ators may not be responsible for staff state- 
ments they do not themselves endorse, but 
they are responsible for actions of the policy 
committee staff. Second, the staff must 
think there are Republican Senators who will 
want to endorse these statements and make 
them their own or the staff wouldn’t prepare 
them. Is the staff of the Republican policy 
committee employed to publicize statements 
so their superiors can repudiate them? 

Actually this Republican staff memoran- 
dum does not bear out its own assertions. It 
puts a title on its release which asserts that 
the “Communist Party pleads for Democrats 
to win” and in the first paragraph it claims 
that “the official Communist line has now 
been announced” and that the Communists 
consider “a Democratic victory is essential.” 

The fact is that the official Communist 
Party line has not been announced and the 
Republican memorandum quotes just one 
State Communist functionary who suggests 
that Communists pursue “an independent 
course which influences the direction of the 
Democratic Party.” 

Finally, how do Republicans think they 
are serving the Nation or themselves by sug- 
gesting that the Communists are to be 
believed or that they say what they are going 
to do or do what they have been saying? 
Communists are required to be liars and I 
shouldn’t think that Republican Senators 
would want to pay their staff to persuade 
us that they are not. 

The Republican committee staff seems en- 
tranced by the syllogism which they sug- 
gest but do not prove: The Communists 
want to hurt the United States; the Com- 
munists—so they claim—support a Demo- 
cratic victory; therefore a Democratic vic- 
tory would hurt the United States. Let us 
see where that kind of reasoning carries 
them. . 

The Communists have imprisoned and 
liquidated more socialist leaders than they 
have capitalist leaders. Is this Republican 
staff trying to persuade us that because the 
Communists hate socialists we ought to ap- 
prove socialism? 

The Communists indorse the Supreme 
Court’s public school desegregation verdict 
and Vice President Nixon described Earl 
Warren, after. delivering he verdict, as a 
great Republican Chief Justice. Is this Re- 
publican staff trying to call Mr. Nixon pro- 
Communist? 

They are doing all these things if their 
logic in the first instance is to be accepted. 

I would hope that at his next press con- 
ference President Eisenhower would use his 
great moral influence to strike these un- 
American tactics from the hands of his party 
as un-Republican. 





Supporters of Senate Resolutions 85 and 
86 Have Unusual Backgrounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5,1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on many occasions I have voiced my ob- 
jections to international commodity 
agreements designed to stabilize the 
prices and volume of raw materials in- 
volved in international trade. Chapter 
VI of the now defunct Habana Charter 
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for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion provided for such agreements. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles have clearly indicated their dis- 
belief in economic panaceas which would 
attempt to stablize the world markets 
at the expense of the freedom of all 
producers and consumers. 

On May 28 and 29 of this year, a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations conducted hearings 
on Senate Resolutions 85 and 86. The 
proposals embraced in these resolutions 
were condemned by the Departments of 
State, Interior, and Agriculture. ‘The 
resolutions were endorsed by a number 
of organizations, including the National 
Farmers Union, the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action, and the United Automo- 
bile Workers. 

I have just read an article, published 
in the magazine U.S. A.; the article was 
written by Alice Widener, the editor of 
the publication. She has assembled 
some interesting background data on the 
supporters of these resolutions, which I 
am sure will enlighten my colleagues as 
much as it startled me. 

I have been advised by the Public 
Printer that the article is estimated to 
make approximately 244 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD at a cost of 
$179.67. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Widener’s article entitled “A Key Reso- 
lution,” from the magazine U. S. A., may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Key RESOLUTION 


(By Alice Widener) 


On May 28 and 29, 1956, a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, with Senator HusperT HUMPHREY, Dem- 
ocrat, of Minnesota, as chairman, conducted 
hearings on Senate Resolution 86 which was 
introduced in the 84th Congress, March 1955, 
by 23 Senators led by Senator James E. 
Murray, Democrat, of Montana. 

A typically impractical and dangerous 
product of leftwing economic and social 
thinking, Senate Resolution 86 proposes that 
the President should enter into negotia- 
tions through the United Nations to estab- 
lish an International Food and Raw Ma- 
terials Reserve. This resolution further pro- 
vides that efforts should be made to effect 
international stabilization of prices of food 
and raw materials. 

In reality a proposal for socialistic eco- 
nomic planning, Resolution 86 was ad- 
vanced by its proponents as a means of get- 
ting rid of agricultural surpluses and feed- 
ing hungry people in underdeveloped 
countries. 

A novel aspect of the plan is that cur- 
rencies paid to the International Food and 
Raw Materials Reserve by purchasers of ma- 
terials may be used to assist in the financing 
of approved economic and social development 
programs, including universal education— 
public, general, and vocational—universal 
literacy, public nealth, and medical care. In 
other words, the reserve is to be transformed 
into a world cureall. Even. for alchemists, 
such a transformation would be a rather 
tall order. 

VAGUE IDEAS, SPECIFIC AUTHORITY 

The 23 Senators sponsoring Resolution 86 
include such New Deal stalwarts as Mur- 
RAY, DoucLas, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, KEFAUVER, 
LEHMAN, NEELY, NEUBERGER, and SPARKMAN. 
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Having no precise idea of how the reserve- 
into-panacea alchemy could be accomplished, 
they merely express in the resolution the 
idea that it is “the sense of the Senate” 
that the administration should “enter into 
international negotiations for the purpose of 
preparing a specific plan.” 

The resolution then provides that “the 
plan and agreement, or agreements, devel- 
oped in accordance with section 3 hereof 
(authorizing executive negotiations through 
the U.N.) together with full supporting ma- 
terial and information on operating meth- 
ods, shall be presented to the Senate of the 
United States for approval.” 

At the May 1956 hearings on Resolution 86, 
the Humphrey subcommittee heard admin- 
istration testimony given by Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Thorsten Kalijarvi, 
by Assistant Secretary of the Interior Felix 
Wormser, and by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl Butz. 

Each of these officials pointed out the com- 
plete impracticality of the concept for an 
International Food and Raw Materials Re- 
serve. They testified that the President is 
sympathetic to the objective of relieving 
hunger, but believes that international ma- 
chinery of the type proposed would be un- 
workable and wholly ineffective. 

LONE VOICE 


On May 29, nongovernmental witnesses 
appeared before the subcommittee. In op- 
position to Resolution 86 was Simon D. 
Strauss, vice president of American Smelting 
and Refining Co., who appeared on behalf of 
the American Mining Congress. 


CHORUS IN UNISON 


In favor of the resolution were the follow- 
ing witnesses: 

James G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union. 

Paul Sifton, national legislative represent- 
ative of the United Automobile Workers, who 
appeared for Walter Reuther. 

John Gunther, legislative representative 
of Americans for Democratic Action, appear- 
ing for Robert Nathan, chairman of the ADA 
executive committee. 

Benjamin Graham, economist. 

Study of the background and viewpoints 
held by the foregoing list of witnesses favor- 
able to Senate Resolution 86 is helpful in 
trying to gage the quality of their economic 
judgment. 

TENOR 

Mr. Benjamin Graham, for example, would 
like to monetize the world’s commodities in 
place of gold. His unusual economic theories 
were included in the report Commodity Trade 
and Economic Development, prepared by a 
group of experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations pursuant to 
U. N. General Assembly Resolution 623 (VII) 
adopted in December 1952. 

This U. N. resolution was opposed by the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, the U. N. Economic and So- 
cial Council, acting in 1954 on the experts’ 
report, established a Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade. 

Fortunately for Americans, the United 
States Government voted against the estab- 
lishment of this U. N. Commission and has 
refused to take part in its deliberation. 

At the May 29 Humphrey subcommittee 
hearings, the other witnesses favorable to 
resolution 86—James G. Patton, Paul Sifton, 
and John Gunther (representing Robert 
Nathan)—suggested that creation of the In- 
ternational Food and Raw Materials Reserve 
is & way to stop communism. 

This suggestion naturally leads to inquiry 
about the witnesses’ attitude toward commu- 
nism and the degree of their own aversion 
to it. 

VOICE FROM THE PAST 

On May 29, 1956, Mr. Paul Sifton testified 

before the subcommittee that the attitude 
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of administration witnesses unfavorable to 
the resolution on the previous day “reminded 
me, if I may say so, of the attitude of the 
twenties and the thirties.” 

Since the witness himself brought up the 
past, it is enlightening to study what was 
Mr. Sifton’s own attitude in the 1930’s, an 
attitude which might be taken into account 
by Senators considering resolution 86 and 
weighing the value of Mr. Sifton’s endorse- 
ment of it. 

Mr. Sifton used to be a playwright. 

In a revolutionary play, 1931, urging the use 
of violence, Paul and Claire Sifton began the 
script with the authors’ note: 

“1931 is concerned with an individual in 
the tidal movement of a people caught in a 
situation which they can neither explain, 
escape, nor exorcise. As the play develops, 
the contrapuntal design of the 10 interludes 
suggests a ground swell that is bearing Adam, 
his group, and the audience itself, on to 
revolution of one sort or another.” 

The finale of Paul and Claire Sifton’s 1931 
is even more dramatic: 

“Suddenly onto the stage spills a stream- 
ing crowd of men and women, Adam among 
them. They are not singing. The singing 
continues offstage. The song is not the 
Internationale, it is that and more, a word- 
less battle hymn of ferocious desperation. 

“They walk steadily across, eyes ahead. 
Halfway across, gunshots start. Two fall. 
Two waver, turn, andrun. The others go on; 
more shots; they go on. As they near the 
other side, machine-gun fire begins.” 

CURTAIN 


For Fight magazine, November 1933, official 
organ of the American League Against War 
and Fascism (described by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee as “strictly 
under the control of the Communist Party 
until 1937,” and listed as subversive by the 
United States Attorney General) Mr. Sifton 
wrote: 

"UNCLE SAM WANTS YOU 
“(By Paul Sifton) 

“Hey, there, Big Boy, Uncle Sam wants you 
for the next war. He wants you to take $30 
@ month (less payments for bonds and thrift 
stamps, and so on) for doing this: 

“Saying yes, sir, to bright boys in officers’ 
pink pants; 

“Packing 60 pounds of clothes, shoes, hard- 
ware, and food on your back through mud, 
ice, dust, and heat; 

“Digging trenches in the ground like a 
half-witted woodchuck while your family 
back home scratches around for food and 
fuel; 

“Shooting holes in men like yourself across 
a line; 

“Getting wounded yourself, in the leg, or 
arm, or chest, or guts; 

“Getting gassed so that your skin curls up 
like bacon on a fire and you cough up your 
lungs; 

“Dying all at once or by inches or maybe 
living to stand in breadlines after it’s over. 

“How's that? ‘Like hell,’ you say? Then 
speak up, say it now. Say it loud. Back it 
up with action before the leading citizens 
can get the war started, before they begin 
slapping you around with bayonets. 

“You do the leading; set the fat boys back 
on their bottoms and keep them there; keep 
them blocking; keep them ducking; don’t let 
them tie you up with their bull about patri- 
otism. 

“Ask them how close to the front they got 
in the last war—in any war; ask them how 
much money they made while you, or your 
brother or father, were fighting to make the 
world safe for Mellon and Insull and Krueger 
and. Krupp. 

“Tell them you know that they know 
they’re sunk unless they can start @ war 
* * * ; tell them they and their fancy pieces 
of paper and the whole capitalist shell game 
can sink and be damned. 
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“Tell them that we’ve got another war on, 
closer home, a war to establish a workers’ 
peace, a workers’ government. 

“(They know this anyway, but they hate to 
be told.) 

“If you want to make it snappy, just tell 
them the workers have been played for saps 
long enough. Tell them to go to hell. Then 
make it stick. : 

“Remember, all the bankers, politicians, 
generals and admirals in the world can’t fight 
@ war until they’ve kidded, lied, and terror- 
ized the workers into dying for them. What 
do you want, a workers’ peace or a bosses’ 
war? It’s up to you. 

“You've got to move fast to stop it. Al- 
ready they’ve kidded lots of you into think- 
ing that another war with Japan, or maybe 
Germany—‘would be a good thing for pros- 
perity.’ Whose prosperity? Not yours. 

“Don't be a mug. Make up your mind 
what you want and then go after it.” 

As well as having written the foregoing 
article for the official organ of a subversive 
organization, Mr. Sifton is shown in the 
records of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee as having been associated with 
the American League Against War and Fasc- 
ism, the Congress of American Revolution- 
ary Writers, and the National Committee for 
the Defense of Political Prisoners. All these 
organizations were listed as subversive by the 
Attorney General of the United States, April 
29, 1953. 

During the Roosevelt Administration, Paul 
Sifton ‘was appointed as Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Wages and Hours Administra- 
tion in the Department of Labor under Sec- 
retary Perkins. Later he became Legislative 
Representative for the National Farmers 
Union wherein he evidently gained experi- 
ence for his present post of lobbyist for 
Walter Reuther’s UAW. 

The National Farmers Union has had a 
rather colorful history, and it is not surpris- 
ing that both its former employee, Paul 
Sifton, and its present president, James G. 
Patton, appeared before the Humphrey sub- 
committee, May 29, 1956, on behalf of an 
essentially Marxist plan: the creation of an 
International Food and Raw Matcrials 
Reserve. 

THE UNDERLYING THEME 

The name James G. Patton occurs in sev- 
eral reports and quotations of testimony 
issued by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. In its report, No. 1115, 80th 
Congress, the Civil Right Congress as a Com- 
munist-Front Organization, there is the fol- 
lowing statement on page 19: 

“It is worthy of note that subsequent to 
the formation of the Civil Rights Congress in 
Detroit on April 27-28, 1946, and the enlist- 
ment of additional sponsors, the names of a 
number of members of the initiating com- 
mittee, having served their decoy purposes, 
disappeared from the organization’s letter- 
head, among them being James G. Patton.” 

Also worthy of note is the fact that the 
president of the Civil Rights Congress, 
George Marshall, was head of the Robert 
Marshall Foundation which was an abun- 
dant source of funds for the Communist 
Party. On September 7, 1950, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee revealed 
that the National Farmers Union was receiv- 
ing $7,500 a month from the Marshall Foun- 
dation. 

Another House committee report (No. 1951, 
8lst Cong.) shows that Mr. James G. Patton 
was a sponsor of a testimonial dinner in 
honor of former Senator Claude Pepper, 
Democrat, of Florida, held by the American 
Slav Congress, which is listed as a subversive 
organization by the Attorney General. 

On March 31, 1950, James G. Patton ap- 

before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and gave a statement in 
opposition to passage of the Mundt-Nixon 
bill, H. R. 7595, predecessor to the McCarran 
Act which established the Subversive Activi- 
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ties Control Board designed as a vital pro- 
tection of our Nation’s internal security. 

Concerning the Mundt-Nixon bill, Mr. 
Patton testified: 

“By this time, it should be clear to every- 
one that repressive legislation of the kind 
before this committee not only does not 
achieve the objectivity it is designed to 
achieve but actively interferes with the ful- 
fillment of the American traditions. 

“H. R. 7595, the Mundt-Nixon bill, has 
been before Congress some time now. Its 
provisions are well known and it is not neces- 
sary at this time to go at length into its 
specific provisions. 

“The National Farmers Union always has 
regarded this legislation as wunconstitu- 
Genel. * ee. . 

“Aside from the constitutional objections, 
we also feel that such bills as the Mundt- 
Nixon bill inevitably tend to cast the Ameri- 
can people in the image of totalitarian- 
io. © * © 

“As for H. R. 3903, the Wood bill, we have 
somewhat the same objections but on a 
minor scale to this bill as we have to H. R. 
7595. H. R. 3903 is the same type of legis- 
lation. Its provisions for barring Govern- 
ment workers from contributing to organi- 
zations officially labeled as subversive ap- 
pears to us to be simply another way of 
cluttering up the statutes. * * * we be- 
lieve that the so-called loyalty check pro- 
gram itself is an extravagant misuse of Gov- 
ernment power. * * * 

“As to the provisions in the bill which 
attempt to extend this kind of screening 
to private employees of firms obtaining gov- 
ernmental defense contracts, we regard them 
as wholly fantastic. The establishment of 
the kind of comprehensive snoopery that 
would be required to enforce such a provi- 
sion would involve an enormous amount of 
useless expense to the Government, whole- 
sale invasions of personal liberties, and a 
genuine foundation for an American police 
state. * * * 

“In summary, we urge that the commit- 
tee permanently table both of these 
measures.” 

Fortunately, Congress protected our coun- 
try against subversion through passage of 
the McCarran Act embodying many features 
of the Mundt-Nixon bill, and disregarded 
leftwing opposition including that of James 
G. Patton. 

Judging by his record, it is not surprising 
that he uses his position as President of 
the National Farmers Union to favor social- 
istic measures such as those proposed in 
Senate Resolution 6 which favors interna- 
tional price control of agricultural products 
and raw materials. 

ADA WIELDS BATON 


Of course, it is to be expected that the left-. 
wing Americans for Democratic Action 
should favor Resolution 86, as is revealed in 
the May 29 testimony of ADA Legislative 
Representative John Gunther, who appeared 
on behalf of ADA Executive Committee 
Chairman Robert Nathan. 

It is enlightening to study the background 
of Mr: Nathan, for he plays such an im- 
portant role in ADA, an organization closely 
allied with many members of the Democratic 
Party leadership, including Mr. Adlai Steven- 


son. 

Immediately after World War II, Robert 
Nathan formed his own business firm and 
chose as an associate Laughlin Currie, a 
former assistant to President Roosevelt. In 
its issue of April 9, 1956, Time magazine 
reported as follows about Currie, who was 
born in Nova Scotia: 

“In 1948 Elizabeth Bentley told the House 
Un-American Activities Committee that 
Lauchlin Currie had aided the Communist 
underground in Washington; Currie hotly 
denied her accusations, but his name kept 
turning up in FBI reports and congressional 
investigations. 
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“In 1950, Currie left the United States, 
became an economic adviser to the Colum- 
bian Government * * *. Last week the 
State Department said that Lauchlin Currie, 
by staying abroad 5 years, had automatically 
forefeited United States citizenship.” 

In 1952, the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee report on the Institute of Pacific 
Relations stated on page 170: “All three 
(Hiss, Currie, and Rogov) have been charged 
with being connected with the Soviet intel- 
ligence apparatus.” 

Surely, Mr. Robert Nathan’s Judgment was 
extremely faulty in choosing Laughlin Cur- 
rie as a business associate. 

Since 1946, the firm of Robert Nathan 
Associates—according to files of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Division within the De- 
partment of Justice—has entered into busi- 
ness relations with several foreign principals. 
From November 29, 1946 to October 31, 1948, 
the firm acted as agent for the Polish Sup- 
ply and Reconstruction Mission to North 
America. This was a mission of the Com- 
munist Polish Government. , 

Robert Nathan Associates has also repre- 
gented the French Government, the Indo- 
nesian Republic, the Jewish Agencies of Pal- 
estine, and the Israeli Embassy in the 
United States. The firm was also a par- 
ticipant in a contract not to exceed a maxi- 
mum dollar cost of $1.5 million made by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration in 
1951 for technical assistance to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. On August 11, 1951, the 
American Metal Market reported: ““The con- 
tract calls for the presence in Burma of 
Robert R. Nathan, economist, during the 
preparation of the general economic studies 
of the national economy under the prelimi- 
nary survey.” 

It seems fair and reasonable to ponder on 
whether Mr. Nathan’s keen interest in chan- 
neling United States and U. N. aid funds to 
foreign countries is wholly altruistic. 


WHO’S TO PLAY FIRST FIDDLE? 


It also sems fair and reasonable to sug- 
gest that the entire Senate, in considering 
Resolution 86 which calls for an Interna- 
tional Food and Raw Materials Reserve, 
should ponder on the May 28-29 testimony 
before the Humphrey Subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Will the Senate heed the well-founded 
warnings of the administration’s witnesses: 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Kalijarvi, and 
Assistant Secretaries Wormser and Butz? 

Will the Senate heed the wise advice of 
Mr. Simon D. Strauss, vice president of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co.? 

Or will the Senate permit themselves to be 
influenced by the Socialistic views of U. N. 
consultant Benjamin Graham, James G. Pat- 
ton of the National Farmers Union, Robert 
Nathan of Americans for Democratic Action 
whose statement was read by John Gunther, 
and Paul Sifton of the United Automobile 
Workers? 

SIFTON SINGS IN TUNE 

Mr. Sifton’s prejudice against the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise is clearly 
shown in his testimony before the Humphrey 
subcommittee concerning the United Nations 
Special Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED). 

Though the 1953-55 national conventions 
of the National Foreign Trade Council for- 
mally declared opposition to the creation 
of SUNFED and any other international 
agency or mechanism designed “to funnel 
American taxpayers’ money into dubious 
economic channels,” Mr. Sifton testified as 
follows about SUNFED on May 29, 1956: 

“Mr. Sirton. Sitting here yesterday, I just 
had a sense of total unreality, Mr. Chairman. 
What month was it, what year, what century 
ere we in, when we hear a straight isola- 
tionist doctrine preached that says anything 
cone through the U.N. is difficult, and bi- 
lateralism is the thing to do? * * * 

“Mr. Patton said [today] the issue its 
scarcity in war, abundance in peace, That is 
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right. That is what is back of this, and Iam 
glad that the chairman of this committee has 
got the impatience and the indignation of 
youth, and that the chairman 

“Senator HUMPHREY. Thank you. 

“Mr. Srrron (continuing). Intends to offer 
an amendment for SUNFED is great news for 
organized labor, for the AFL-CIO and for 
the UAW, for the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, all of whom have 
put this right up near the top of their in- 
ternational-affairs program because they 
realize that if you do not take that step of 
economic development—and food can be used 
as live capital in that—you are in effect with 
the other agencies, the technical assistance 
and the World Health Organization, and all 
the other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, you are getting people trained up, 
educated, healthier, and filled with ambi- 
tion, they are getting all dressed up and all 
eager, with no place to go to work.” (Tran- 
script of hearings, pp. 199-200, May 29, 1956.) 

“Mr. SirTon. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
have part of the answer to your question: 
Why is anyone against SUNFED? 

“I have from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
statement inserted in there by Mr. Robert 
F. Loree, the chairman of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, in which he states, and 
I only read one sentence out of it, but I 
think it does explain why some people are 
against it: “The proposed special fund,’ said 
Mr. Loree, ‘by encouraging underdeveloped 
countries to believe that their needs for de- 
velopment capital would be met from inter- 
national public funds provided through 
grants or on easy terms, would remove the 
compulsion’—I repeat—‘compulsion on these 
countries to establish the proper environ- 
ment if they are to attract the investment of 
productive private capital.’ 

“What does this amount to? This [Mr. 
Loree’s statement] amounts to a proposal to 
put the banana republic system on a global 
basis.” (Transcript of hearings, pp. 202-203, 
May 29, 1956.) 

As anyone can see who is familiar with 
oft-repeated Communist slogans, Mr. Sifton’s 
use of the hackneyed anticapitalist smear 
“banana republic system” is most revealing. 


THE HARMONIOUS AMERICAN WAY 


Also as anyone can see, who is familiar 
with the reality of conditions in the under- 
developed countries, the best economic way 
of rendering them real assistance is through 
an increased flow of private investment, The 
idea that the job can be done by American 
taxpayers, constituting only 6 percent of the 
world’s population, is a delusion. Even if 
American taxpayers were willing to lower 
their standard of living and undertake such 
a& job, their sacrifice would be unavailing. 
The plain truth is that the job can’t be done 
in such a way. 

Achievement of desired economic develop- 
ment and industrialization in underdevel- 
oped countries can come only through cre- 
ation of a proper climate of investment in 
which these’ countries’ own funds can be 
channeled into productive employment. 

It is highly significant that no witnesses 
from the National Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, or-from any other 
outstanding conservative farm organization, 
endorsed Senate Resolution 86 as a measure 
to get rid of agricultural surpluses. 

In considering congressional and United 
Nations resolutions in favor of a U. N. Inter- 
national Food and Raw Materials Reserve, 
and in favor of SUNFED, members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
United States Government will surely face 
economic facts as they really are. 

What, really, is Senate Resolution 86? 

. It is a Marxist-made key. 

This key resolution would enddie Social- 
ists to open the United States national safety 
deposit box and squander Americans’ assets 
acquired by their hard work and thrift under 
the free system of popular capitalism, a 
mainstay of the American way of life. 
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Educational Benefits to World War II and 
Korean War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 26, 1956, I introduced a bill to 
amend Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 
and Public Law 550, 83d Congress, which 
laws grant, among other things, educa- 
tional benefits to World War I and Ko- 
rean war veterans. 

I stated at the time that certain de- 
ficiencies in these two laws should be 
corrected at once. Also, I pointed out 
that these deficiencies came to light 
early this year when a Senate subcom- 
mittee investigating the Communist 
ownership of GI schools, discovered that 
under existing provisions of these laws 
the Veterans’ Administration was re- 
quired to expend Federal funds for tui- 
tion of veterans attending schools which 
are Communist-owned. In fact, over $3 
million was paid out by the Veterans’ 
Administration to four schools, which 
were the subject of the subcommittee 
hearings, and which, because of Com- 
munist connection, should be ineligible 
to participate in the veterans’ training 
program. 

The bill I introduced—H. R. 11955— 
was a companion bill to S. 4078 intro- 
duced by Senator McCLELLAN and all the 
members of his Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

In essence, the bill would require pri- 
vate schools, below the college level, 
which are training veterans or seeking 
approval to train veterans, to submit to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
affidavits signed by the owner or owners 
and by the members of the governing 
body that he is not and never has been 
a member of the Communist Party or 
any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or by illegal 
unconstitutional methods. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a very illuminating edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, under date of July 2, 
1956, written by one of the very distin- 
guished journalists, Mr. David Lawrence. 
As is customary with Mr. Lawrence, he 
not only expresses his thoughts in a clear 
and persuasive manner, but documents 
his observations with facts. 

Mr. Lawrence’s editorial should be read 
by every Member of Congress. It will 
remind us of our responsibilities in the 
field of education. It will also call to our 
attention what I believe to be a derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of the Veterans’ 
Administration. For a period of 9 years 
the Veterans’ Administration failed to 
recommend corrective legislation or at 
least apprise Congress of the deficiencies 
of these laws. It resulted in an inex- 
cusable expenditure of Federal funds in 
support of Communist-owned schools. 
It is for this reason that I joined Senator 
MCCLELLAN and his colleagues in intro- 
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ducing legislation to correct this situa- 

tion. 
The editorial follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION INACTION —$3 
MILLION OF TAXPAYERS’ MONEY PAID TO 
COMMUNIST-OWNED SCHOOLS 


(By David Lawrence) 


The United States Government used more 
than $3 million of taxpayers’ money from 
1946 to 1952 to pay for the education of war 
veterans in four schools owned wholly or in 
part by members of the Communist Party. 

This conclusion was reached by the Sen- 
ate’s permanent subcommittee on investiga- 
tions, of which Senator MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, is chairman. 

Clumsy administration in the veterans’ 
agency in those years and, to some extent, 
lack of alertness on the part of State agen- 
cies which had approved the schools were 
responsible for the situation. 

More than $2 million in Federal funds were 
expended to a private high school in New 
York City that had in it many pro-Commu- 
nist teachers, but the bulk of the veterans 
were trained at the school even after the 
Veterans’ Administration was aware that it 
was Communist-dominated. 

The Senate committee has called for new 
legislation by Congress to prevent any fur- 
ther Federal support of Communist-owned 
schools. It is apparent that some of the 
existing laws are inadequate to take care of 
the situation. 

Most significant in the subcommittee’s re- 
port—which, incidentally, is unanimous—is 
the statement made concerning the import- 
ance of confidential informants. The sub- 
committee does not reveal just what handi- 
caps the investigating agencies of the Gov- 
ernment may have been under in connection 
with the ascertainment of the facts con- 
cerning the influence of the Communists in 
the schools, but the subcommittee says: 

“These hearings have served to re-empha- 
size to this subcommittee the important con- 
tributions that may be made by confidential 
informants to the exposure of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy before the courts and con- 
gressional committees. To this end they 
hhave made extreme sacrifices of which the 
American public generally is unaware. 

“It is to be expected that Communists and 
Communist sympathizers will lauch smear 
campaigns against these former party mem- 
bers who have a unique knowledge of the 
real purposes of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. However, the subcommittee is par- 
ticularly disturbed by a recent increase in 
similar unjustified attacks from misguided 
quarters avowedly anti-Communist. By 
such activities they are either unwittingly or 
deliberately promoting Communist causes. 

“The result of such attacks has been an 
increasing reluctance on the part of former 
members of the Communist Party or under- 
cover agents to testify in courts or before 
congressional committees. This Govern- 
ment is thus being deprived of its best source 
of facts concerning an organization dedi- 
cated to its overthrow by unconstitutional 
means. 

“It is of interest that those groups attack- 
ing informants are not heard from when 
informants on non-Communist matters are 
involved, ; 

“The very nature of the Communist con- 
spiracy has always rendered its exposure ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Now that the party has 
gone underground, that difficulty has great- 
ly increased, necessitating an even greater 
dependence on confidential informants with- 
in the party in order to keep abreast of its 
activities and at appropriate times to pub- 
licly expose its real objectives. 

“Reckless and unjustified attacks against 
all confidential informants and their use by 
our Government are strongly condemned 
by this subcommittee. They accomplish 
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nothing except the rendering of assistance 
to the Communist Party. 

“This subcommittee is firmly opposed to 
the expenditure of Federal funds for insti- 
tutions owned or controlled by Communists.” 

Maybe the Justices of the Supreme Court 
who inveighed against confidential inform- 
ants in one of their decisions recently will 
read what the Senate subcommittee has just 
said on the subject. 

The subcommittee, incidentally, points out 
that, under existing laws, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration “did not have and does not have 
legal authority to discontinue payment of 
Federal funds to schools reliably reported as 
Communist owned.” But the Senators point 
out nevertheless that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration “was on notice as early as 1946 of the 
deficiencies in this area’ of public law. 

The criticism of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is phrased this way: 

“For a period of over 9 years, the Veterans’ 
Administration failed to recommend correc- 
tive legislation or at least apprise Congress 
of the deficiencies of these laws. Such in- 
action is strongly condemned by this sub- 
committee. It resulted in an inexcusable 
expenditure of Federal funds in support of 
Communist-owned schools.” 

It is interesting to note that the new bill 
to correct the situation is sponsored by the 
full membership of the Subcommittee, which 
means Democrats:as well as Republicans. 





Observations on Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the second of 
two articles appearing currently in the 
Cleveland NewS; and written by one of 
its feature staff writers, Miss Doris 
O’Denneil. 

There being no objection, the articles 
‘were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland News of June 7, 1956] 
Doris O'DONNELL IN RussIA—LEARNS NEW 
FREEBOM STILL MEANS BONDAGE FOR PEOPLE 

(Editor’s Note—News Reporter Doris 
O'Donnell, first Cleveland journalist to visit 
Russia since World War II, is back in Cleve- 
land. The News today publishes the second 
installment of the exciting story of her ad- 
ventures and observations, written without 
restriction from the exhaustive personal 
diary kept by Miss O’Donnell during her 
tour of cities and rural areas of the Soviet 
Union.) 

(By Doris O’Donnell) 

Moscow, U. S. S. R.—Freedom teday in 
Russia is like the freedom of people taken 
out of solitary confinement, but kept in 
prison. 

This is the impression I got every place 
I went in the Soviet Union. 

No matter whether I talked with an engi- 
neer, interpreter or teacher, it was the same— 
the bondage of people without an independ- 
ent voice. 

The Russians have no conception of free- 
dom as we know it in America. 

They have been beaten over the head by 
ezars or dictators so long that the oppor- 
tunity to talk with an American seems to 
them daring. But they are doing so, on cue 
from the top political leaders, 
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When a Russian registers at a hotel, he 
turns in his identification card. Until a 
few weeks ago, he could not change jobs. 
Today he applies for permission 10 days in 
advance of quitting. 

Rarely does a single Russian leave the 
U. S. S. R. Russians travel outside their 
orbit in groups or delegations. 

A Russian lunching with a foreigner is 
also a rarity. I had met two Russians in 
Cleveland in April. One was the cellist, 
Rostopovich, and the other was his inter- 
preter, Edward Ivanian, of the Soviet Minis- 
try of Culture. Both had expressed eager- 
ness to show me Moscow when I arrived. 

I telephoned Mr. Ivanian and invited him 
to lunch. He said he was busy and would 
return my call. I never heard from him 
again. 

A Russian teacher of French at the Stalin- 
grad Agricultural Institute said she longed 
to visit France. 

“Why don’t you?” I asked. 

“Well, perhaps someday,” she said, add- 
ing hastily, “This summer; though, we can 
get free passes to Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia.” 

The Soviet concept of freedom as meas- 
ured against ours was illustrated during the 
recent visit of French Premier Guy Mollet 
and other French officials. 

Some 3,000 French-Armenians begged the 
French to intercede for their return to 
France. These people had been lured to the 
Soviet Union by visions of a Communist 
paradise. 

Now, disillusioned, they want their French 
citizenship back. The matter is under con- 
sideration by the Kremlin. 

My freedom—and I use the word loosely— 
was a dubious thing here in the realm of 
the hammer and sickle. I would have liked 
the comforting thought that I could leave 
any time I wanted to. 

I was not sure this could be done. My 
passport was taken by the night clerk at the 
National Hotel the moment I arrived. In 
fact, most of the time my passport was not 
in my hands. 

I do not know that I was shadowed or 
followed or spied upon, but I suspect all my 
movements were jotted down by my inter- 
preters and filed in the dark crenelated 
pigeonholes of the Kremlin. With all the 
foreign, and particularly free western, vis- 
itors coming to Russia this year, the espio- 
nage agents are going to get a big workout. 

A foreigner, particularly an American 
woman, is so conspicuous on a Moscow street 
that it is impossible to travel anywhere 
unobserved. 

High-heel shoés are as sensational as a 
neon sign, of which there are few in Moscow. 

By contrast, the Russian women wear flat- 
soled shoes, or shoes with l-inch high broad 
cork heels. The men’s shoes are thick-soled 
styles, although many men wear cast-off 
military boots. 

Further, in Moscow and to a lesser degree 
in other cities I visited, Russia militiamen are 
stationed at every intersection. Some are 
traffic policemen. Some patrol the streets. 
Others perch in sidewalk cubby-holes that 
look like over-size Mason jars. 

From their elevated positions they sharply 
watch the street scene and keep a finger on 
who is coming and going. I did not see in- 
side the glass jar, but there must be tele- 
phones connecting the vast police network. 

I don’t know whether airmail letters sent 
to the United States were opened or not. 
Nor do I knaw whether my incoming mail 
was tampered with. 

But I do know two nonneurotic. Ameri- 
cans who have become students of Russian 
glue. 

They absolutely swear their mail is opened 
and reglued with a thick heavy yellow 
mucilage like nothing produced in America. 

One American opened two letters from 
Florida, both written on tissue air mail sta- 
tionary. He contended the regluing was so 
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messy parts of the letters were obliterated. 
All I can say is, they were the most glued-up 
letters I ever saw. 

If the Soviet postal system is censoring 
mail, it gives a funny mental picture of 
clerks sitting around steaming open letters. 

Believers that mail is censored aid their 
cause by pointing out the seven to 14-day 
time iapse for letters to reach here from New 
York. 

Any foreigner can sink into a cloak-and- 
dagger mood in Moscow, which is a grim- 
looking city where even new buildings look 
like old warehouses. * 

For instance, rooms assigned to American, 
French, British, German and Canadian cor- 
respondents and tourists are the best, the 
kind of layout ordinarily reserved for a visit- 
ing Congressman. Microphones—if they ex- 
ist— are behind wall ventilators. Well, you 
can’t prove it by me. 

My room at the Nationa) Hotel had a huge 
sitting room full of Victorian plush furni- 
ture, a small bedroom with a mahogany ve- 
neer wardrobe, and bath. There was a per- 
fect view of Red Square, the Kremlin, Lenin 
Museum, St. Basil’s fairy-like cathedral and 
the henna-marble mausoleum where the 
bodies of Lenin and Stalin are on public view. 

Whether my room had electronic eaves- 
droppers or not, I am certain that Intourist 
knew where I was all the time. 

First of all, the foreigner here must rely al- 
most entirely on the services of Intourist, the 
official Soviet travel agency. 

There are Intourist offices in the three 
hotels used for nonsatellite foreigners. They 
are the National, Savoy, and Metropole. The 
real swanky Moscow hotels are the Moscow 
on Red Square and the Sovietskaya, about 
10 miles from Red Square. 

It took a while to realize the importance 
- and scope of Intourist. I was ready to brush 
it off. But a visit to the press department 
of the Foreign Ministry changed my mind. 

Mr. Popov, assistant to the press chief, 
let me understand that it is Intourist that 
handles all visits to schools, hospitals, etc. 

“You must ask Intourist,” he said in his 
British-accented English, in answer to my 
requests. 

“How about getting photographs of build- 
ings and people?” I inquired. 

“Ask Intourist,” he said. 

“I would like to interview Madame Bul- 
ganin, Madame Khrushchev, and Madame 
Furtseva,” I said. 

“You will write letters to them. Intourist 
will handle the. letters,” Popov said. 

The three women whom I was anxious to 
see were English-speaking Mrs. Bulganin, 
wife of the Soviet premier; Mrs. Khrushchev, 
wife of the top man in the Supreme Soviet; 
and Ekaterina Furtseva, somewhat of a mys- 
tery woman to foreigners. She ranks nearly 
tops in the Communist Party, and is the 
only woman on the presidium, holding the 
post of alternate member. 

The Russians have a telephone system, but 
it seemed more business was transacted by 
letter. 

The visit to the Foreign Ministry build- 
ing, a 20-story skyscraper (and one of Mos- 
cow’s best-looking buildings) was the result 
of a letter to Leonid Ilychev, head of the 
press department. 

A telephone call followed the letter and 
by appointment I was led by a young woman 
through a soldier-guarded door in the For- 
eign Ministry to the press office. 

I’ve read about the psychological advan- 
tage of light shining upon a person’s face 
during a questioning period, and it hap- 
pened to me. 

I was directed by Tlychev’s assistant, 
Popov, to a seat opposite the only window 
in the room. Popov sat in the shadows 
on my left, and his assistant, Morovioff, 
faced me. I was conscious of my bright 
lipstick getting the full force of daylight. 
Few Russian women wear lipstick or rouge. 
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What seemed like hours of silence was a 
féw moments, but neither man spoke. They 
offered me no encouragement to ask ques- 
tions, although the air was full of them. 


Finally I plunged into my purpose for be- | 


ing in Russia. I wanted, I said, to find out 
how the Russian people lived, how they 
dressed, how they worked. I said American 
women are intensely interested in the Rus- 
sian women, especially in the wives of the 
leaders. 

“Our women do not come before the public 
as yours do,” Popov said. 

“But,” I insisted, “the American women 
know nothing about Madam Bulganin, for 
instance, and everyone knows about Mrs, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

Morovioff made notes of everything I said, 
including a list of things I wanted to do. 
Popov finally suggested I visit the editors of 
the magazine Soviet Woman, and talk with 
members of the Women’s Anti-Fascist 
League. 

Abruptly and rather awkwardly the inter- 
view ended. There was no chitchat. 

An Intourist ZIS, a big luxury car similar 
to an American pre-World War II Packard, 
had brought me to the Foreign Ministry, 
but I had dismissed it. That was wrong, 
Morovioff indicated, as he called for another 
to return me to the National Hotel. 

It is common to keep a chauffeured In- 
tourist car or even an ordinary cab waiting, 
even 2 or 3 hours. The drivers usually sleep 
on the front seats. 

From then on, Intourist was my right arm. 
I gave its offices a list of places to go, people 
to see, and hoped for the best. 

There are a half-dozen girls in the Na- 
tional’s Intourist office, plus their chief, Mr. 
Rogov. Two speak English, one, French, one, 
German, and the other two handled the tele- 
phone calls in Russian, directed by the others. 

It was never easy to get a direct answer 
about anything. 

“Yes. We will let you know,” was the 
stock phrase. 

Intourist arranged my visits to middle 
schools, nurseries, a polyclinic, a hospital, 
plus interviews with several people. I had 
bought coupons in New York, a requirement 
for travel here. For $30 a day on the “luxe” 
plan, I got my room, 3 meal tickets, plus 1 
for tea, and the services of a car, driver, and 
interpreter. 

On the trip to the ZIS auto works, where 
the ZIS limousines are made on special order, 
there were 4 Americans and 2 Russian in- 
terpreters. Our group included a correspond- 
ent, a New York student, a Connecticut busi- 
nessman, and myself. 

This arrangement was time consuming. 
Each of us had questions, and the inter- 
pretations for all were long ahd tedious. 

Joseph Livingston, financial columnist for 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, had struck up a 
warm friendship with his male interperter. 
Driving back from the ZIS works, the inter- 
preter pointed out his apartment. 

“Let’s stop and visit your wife,” Living- 
ston said. 

“Oh, no,” the interpreter replied. “That 
is not done. My wife must have time to get 
the house ready. In Russia, we call up our 
friends and ask whether we might visit.” 

He was embarrased by Livingston’s re- 
quest. To cover his confusion, he hauled 
out his wallet with snapshots of his pretty 
children and wife. 

The Russians, I learned, deem it both 
socially and, I presume, politically incorrect 
to call unannounced. This may be a result 
of overcrowded living conditions. Anyway, 
I did manage to call unannounced at two 
apartments, as I shall tell about later. 

Every place I was taken by Intourist guides 
I found conditions as perfect and as flaw- 
less as the Russians could manage them. In 
fact, the kindergartens and nurseries were 
so spotless and orderly it appeared no one 
ever used them, 
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This kind of freedom—where a foreigner 
can visit schools and hospitals—is a big 
thing to the Russians, I feel sure. 

Many never met an American before. I 

was genuinely surprised at the number of 
Russians studying the English language and 
their eagnerness to practice it on Americans. 
In fact, I thought most of the guides had 
never spoken English outside the Institute 
classrooms. 
‘ But their kind of freedom and mine are as 
far apart as the moon and the earth. Ionly 
hoped as I met and talked with teachers and 
doctors that they could learn about our 
brand of freedom. 


Proxy Solicitations Under Revised Proxy 
Rules of Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by J. Sinclair Armstrong, 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, before the 10th 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Corporate Secretaries, on the subject 
Proxy Solicitations Unaer the Revised 
Proxy Rules of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript will make approxi- 
mately 213 pages, at an estimated cost 
of $179.67. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Proxy SOLICITATIONS UNDER THE REVISED 
Proxy RULES OF THE SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

(Address by J. Sinclair Armstrong) 

After 2 years of intense study, in January 
1956 the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion adopted revisions of its proxy rules de- 
signed to clarify and make more specific the 
intent of the rules as they relate to contests 
for the election or removal of directors.’ 
The revision constituted amendments to 
the Commission’s regulation X-14, adopted 
under section 14 (a) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, applicable to corpora- 
tions, the securities of which are listed on 
national securities exchanges. 

Prior to these amendments adopted by the 
Commission in January 1956, the proxy rules 
did not contain provisions specifically di- 
rected to the many disclosure problems 
arising in proxy contests for control of listed 
corporations. The more general disclosure 
requirements of the rules, which were pri- 
marily directed to solicitations for the usual 
meeting of security holders for the purposes 
of electing directors or for taking other ap- 
propriate corporate action, were applied on 
& case-by-case approach to the problems 
which arose in proxy contests, 

When I addressed your annual meeting a 
year ago at Bretton Woods, I told you how 
our work in revising the rules were going 
forward. I will review that briefly and tell 
you of our progress since that time. 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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At the end of the 1954 proxy season, in 
August of that year, the Commission directed 
that the proxy rules be reviewed by the Divi- 
sion of Corporation Finance from the point 
of view of the problems presented by proxy 
contests and that proposals for amendment 
be submitted for its consideration. It was 
felt at that time, however, that additional 
experience to be gained under the rules then 
in effect during the 1955 proxy season would 
assist in the development of the new rules 
for proxy contests which would be suited to 
the changing patterns of proxy solicitations, 
particularly in contests for control. 

A proxy rule revision proposal was first an- 
nounced by Commission release in August 
1955,? but prior to that time I had discussed 
the problems and some of the proposals in 
February 1955 before your Chicago chapter, 
and also in June 1955 in my statement to 
fhe Subcommittee on Securities of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Following the public announcement in Au- 
gust 1955, we had the benefit of many well- 
considered and constructive comments from 
the public. We received and reviewed com- 
ments submitted in writing upon the orig- 
inal August 1955 amendment proposal and 
the modified proposal published December 
14, 1955, and those advanced orally at a pub- 
lic hearing held November 17, 1955. We 
also tonsidered all of the testimony, proceed- 
ings, and reports of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, and its Subcom- 
mittee on Securities, bearing on the proxy 
problem and resulting from that committee's 
1955 Stock Market Study. Thus the Commis- 
sion’s action in adopting the revision in 
January of this year was the culmination of 
several years’ concentrated study and review 
of soliciting material filed in connection with 
proxy contests during that period. 

The amendments reflect in large measure 
codification of the administrative interpre- 
tations and practices of the Commission in 
the proxy contest cases under the general 
rules as they had been in effect. In addi- 
tion, the rules were amended more precisely 
to define and to elicit detailed informa- 
tion about persons deemed to be partici- 
pants in a proxy contest. 

In announcing the adoption of the revi- 
sion in January, I stated my belief that the 
amendments of the proxy rules represented 
an important step forward under the Fed- 
eral Securities Exchange Act for protection 
of investors in securities listed on national 
securities exchanges. Proxy fights for con- 
trol of corporate management représent con- 
tests for the wer to direct the use and 
disposition of significant aggregations of cap~ 
ital represented by corporate assets and 
credit. These, in turn, are represented by 
billions of dollars of /outstanding securities 
held by public investors. The savings of the 
public investors, channelled through our 
capital markets into the securities of corpo- 
rations, have provided the capital funds by 
which the American system of free private 
enterprise has been built and developed. 
As owners of the corporate enterprises, public 
investors should have the right at the very 
least under our free enterprise system to be 
fully and fairly informed about the inter- 
ests which seek to elect directors and about 
the nominees who offer themselves or are 
offered by others to assume responsibility 
for management. 

As owners of the businesses, with billions 
of dollars of savings invested, public in- 
vestors have a great stake in the outcome 
of all corporate elections. The careful and 
intelligent exercise of their voting rights is 
of the utmost importance if persons best 
qualified, by reason of background, experi- 
ence, and ability, to advance the best in- 
terests of the corporation and its stockhold- 
ers are to be selected. This is particularly 
true in proxy contests, as opposing factions 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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vie for the stockholders’ favor and state- 


ments and counterstatements, charges and 


countercharges, sometimes are 
fusing than enlightening. 

The revised rules are designed to aid and 
protect public investors,in the exercise of 
their voting rights by assuring detaiied fac- 
tual information about the participants, both 
the nominees for elections as directors and 
those actively participating in their election 
campaign. This includes information about 
their identity and background, their inter- 
est in securities of the corporation, and cer- 
tain other important information having a 
bearing upon the contest. 

The revised proxy rules established for 
the first time uniform ground rules govern- 
ing preproxy statement solicitations, a sig- 
nificant development of recent years, and 
defining in more precise terms than did the 
prior rules the types of disclosure required 
in contests for the election or removal of 
directors. 

Under the new rules, in a proxy contest, 
no solicitation of proxies by an opposition 
group may be commenced unless a statement 
concerning each participant in that solicita- 
tion is first filed with the Commission and 
each national securities exchange with which 
any security of the corporation is listed. 
This statement must set forth the detailed 
information required by a new schedule pro- 
vided by the rule (schedule 14B). If the 
solicitation is by management in opposition 
to another group or in anticipation of oppo- 
sition by another group, the information 
required by the new schedule 14B with re- 
spect to management participants must be 
filed promptly after the first solicitation. 
The term “participant” includes, in addition 
to the corporation and its directors, and any 
nominees for directors, all persons and groups 
primarily engaged in, financing and responsi- 
ble for, the conduct of the proxy solicitation. 
Those taking the initiative in organizing a 
stockholders’ committee or group or con- 
tributing more than $500, or lending money 
or furnishing credit for the purpose of 
financing or otherwise influencing the con- 
test, are included in the definition of par- 
ticipant. These provisions should make 
available to the security holders information 
about the background and the financial and 
other interests not only of all persons who 
are nominees for election as directors, but 
also of all persons who may represent the 
real interests behind the formal nominees, 
and should reduce substantially the difficulty 
we have had in the past with undisclosed 
principals, or “fronts.” 

Each participant is required to disclose, in 
the document filed in response to schedule 
14B, his occupational background and per- 
sonal history, the amount of the corpora- 
tion’s securities he owns, the transactions in 
which the securities were acquired, the cir- 
cumstances under which he became a par- 
ticipant in the solicitation, and any arrange- 
ment or understanding respecting future em- 
ployment or other transactions with the cor- 
poration. A summary of this information 
concerning participants must be included 
in the respective proxy statements of the 
contesting groups. 

These disclosures are vitally important for 
the protection of investors in contests for 
corporate control. When persons seek to 
be appointed fiduciaries of the property in- 
terests of security holders, conflicts of in- 
terests should be identified and disclosed. 
In the past, participants in proxy contests 
have sometimes attempted to conceal their 
background, financial interests in the cor- 
poration and activities in the solicitation for 
proxies, 

In contests for the election of directors, 
the proxy statement is also required to in- 
clude a description of the methods of solici- 
tation and the material features of solici- 
tation contracts, the anticipated cost of so- 
licitation, and whether ‘reimbursement for 
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sOlicitation expenses will be sought from the 
corporation. 

Many of the more difficult problems in,any 
proxy contest spring from the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of the corporation’s out- 
standing shares are often held in street 
names and their ownership is constantly 
changing. Participants in a proxy contest 
no longer can rely on being able to com- 
municate with the beneficial owners in- 
directly through solicitation of the stock- 
holders of record. Therefore, the wide- 
spread use of paid advertisements, prepared 
press releases, press interviews, and radio 
and television broadcasts, has become com- 
mon in attempting to reach security holders 
and to sway the opinion of the public and 
persons who may advise security holders 
with respect to giving, revoking or with- 
holding proxies. Whether statements are 
written or oral, are prepared in advance or 
are spontaneous they nevertheless constitute 
part of a continuous plan to influence stock- 
holders and are deemed subject to the Com- 
mission’s standards of fair disclosure and, 
specifically, to the rule prohibiting false and 
misleading statements.* 

It would be impractical for the Commis- 
sion to scrutinize in advance of publication 
all statements made to the general public 
by participants in an election contest. The 
new rules require, however, that copies of 
soliciting material in the form of prepared 
speeches, press releases, and radio and tele- 
vision scripts must be filed with’ the Com- 
mission promptly after their use. As an 
administrative convenience to the public, 
such documents may be filed, and if filed, will 
be reviewed by the Commission, in advance 


, of use. 


The new rules continue to require that 
all advertisements used as soliciting material 
in a proxy contest be filed with the Com- 
mission prior to publication. Reprints or 
republications of any previously published 
material used in soliciting proxies also must 
be filed prior to use, together with a state- 
ment identifying the author and any per- 
son quoted in the article and disclosing 
whether the consent of the author and of 
the publication to use the material has been 
obtained, and if any consideration has been, 
or will be, made for its republication. 

The annual financial report of a corpora- 
tion to its security holders is not usually 
considered to be proxy soliciting material and 
is not treated as a “filing” with the Com- 
mission. However, if any portion of the 
annual report discusses the solicitation of 
an opposition group, that portion is made 
subject to the proxy rules by the 1956 amend- 
ments and must be filed with the Commis- 
sion prior to distribution. 

The basic theme, flowing through specific 
provisions of the type I have mentioned, is 
the statutory standard, expressed in the 
rules,t that no solicitation shall be made 
which contains any statement which, at the 
time and in the light of the circumstances 
under which it is made is false or mislead- 
ing with respect to any material fact or 
which omits to state a material fact neces- 
sary to make statements made not false or 
misleading. 

The Commission has given examples of 
statements which, in the heat of proxy 
fights, may be made and which, depending 
on the particular facts, may be misleading. 
These include: 

(a) Predictions as to specific future mar- 
ket values, earnings, or dividends. 

(b) Material which directly or indirectly 
impugns character, integrity, or personal 
reputation, or directly or indirectly makes 
charges concerning improper, illegal, or im- 
moral conduct or associations, without fac- 
tual foundation. 

(c) Failure to so identify a proxy state- 
ment, form of proxy and other soliciting ma- 
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terial as to clearly distinguish it from the 
soliciting material of any other person or 
persons soliciting for the same meeting or 
subject matter. 

(d) Claims made prior to a meeting re- 
garding the results of a solicitation. 

In the heat of bitter struggles for control, 
argumentation of this type in proxy solicit- 
ing material may tend to confuse and mis- 
lead security holders and the public and im- 
pair the free and fair exercise of the corpor- 
ate franchise. 

The statutory authority of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to regulate the 
solicitation ef proxies, as well as Commission 
rulemaking and administrative policy in this 
respect, has: become increasingly important 
and the subject of much discussion, in the 
Congress, in the press, and generally. In 
part this has been caused by the public inter- 
est in a number of highly publicized and 
bitter contests for control of several large, 
well-known corporations. So it is appro- 
priate for me again to state the role and 
function of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion, as a bipartisan independent regulatory 
agency of the Government, objectively and 
impartially scrutinizes the proxy material of 
participants for the purpose of enforcing the 
standards of fair and adequate disclosure to 
investors which are clearly set forth as pri- 
mary objectives of the Federal securities laws. 
The Commission makes no attempt to guide, 
control, or interfere in the strategy of par- 
ticipants in a contest for control. The Com- 
mission does not undertake, in fact we avoid, 
any attempt to shape or define issues except 
as they may be a byproduct of fair disclosure. 
These are matters for the parties themselves 
to choose and develop. The Commission is 
and must be scrupulously neutral; it neither 
takes sides nor plays favorites in proxy con- 
tests. The objective of the Commission in 
prsecribing rules under the Securities and 
Exchange Act to govern proxy solicitations 
is to obtain for investors and stockholders 
the fair disclosure of material facts and to 
* prevent, by seeking appropriate injunctive 
relief in the Federal courts as the statute 
provides when necessary, the dissemination 
of false and misleading statements. 

It has been suggested, in proceedings con- 
nected with our administration of the rules, 
that in view of the apparent similarity of 
proxy contests to political campaigns the 
clash of debate, the charges and counter- 
charges, rebuttals, and sur-rebuttals of the 
opposing groups will bring out enough of the 
facts to enable the shareholders to form an 
adequate judgment as to the merits of the 
competing parties. There has been chal- 
lenge in the courts of the Commission’s juris- 
diction in cases of stockholders’ disputes with 
management. The argument has been ad- 
vanced that in such cases the various groups 
soliciting proxies should be free to engage 
in the same type of campaign oratory as 
that of participants in a political contest. 

The legislative history of the Exchange Act 
indicates that the Congress was concerned 
with the abuse of proxies by seekers of Ccor- 
porate power as well as by management. 
One of the congressional reports states that 
“the rules and regulations promulgated by 
the Commission will protect investors from 
promiscuous solicitation of their proxies, on 
the one hand, by irresponsible outsiders seek- 
ing to wrest control of a corporation away 
from honest and conscientious corporate 
officials; and, on the other hand, by unscrup- 
ulous corporate Officials seeking to retain 
control of the management by concealing or 
distorting facts." > 

In this connection, it is also interesting 
to note the recent decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit, rejecting such contentions. The court 
of appeals affirmed an order which granted 
the Commission a preliminary injunction 
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against a group soliciting proxies in opposi- 
tion to the management, enjoining further 
solicitations in violation of the proxy rules 
by means of false and misleading statements 
and without disclosing all of the persons on 
whose behalf the solicitations were being 
made. Although these proceedings were 
brought under the Commission’s proxy rules 
as in effect prior to the January 1956 revi- 
sion, the court held, among other things, 
that schedule 14A of the rules requires dis- 
closure of all persons who in fact are leading 
factors in the opposition group’s formation 
and activities notwithstanding the circum- 
stance that some of such persons are not 
technically designated committee members 
or nominees. 

Two paragraphs of the opinion of the 
court of appeals are most important. The 
first is as follows: 

“Appellants argue that section 14 (a) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 
U.S. C., sec. 78n (a) ), and regulations adopt- 
ed thereunder are unconstitutional as unau- 
thorized delegations of legislative power and 
otherwise, but these contentions have no 
merit. American Power & Light Co. v.S.E.C. 
(329 U. S. 90); Yakus v. United States (321 
U. S. 414). Furthermore, the Commission’s 
proxy rules as applied either to manage- 
ment or to insurgent stockholder groups are 
clearly authorized by the statute.” 

The word “otherwise” refers to appellants’ 
contention, made in the argument before the 
Court, that the proxy regulation provided 
for censorship by the Commission and 
abridged the constitutional guaranty of 
freedom of speech. This the Court rejected. 

The second paragraph of its opinion I 
want to emphasize says: 

“Appellants’ fundamental complaint ap- 
pears to be that stockholder disputes should 
be viewed in the eyes of the law just as 
are political contests, with each side free 
to hurl charges with comparative unrestraint 
the assumption being that the opposing side 
is then at liberty to refute and thus ef- 
fectively deflate the campaign oratory of 
its adversary. Such, however, was not the 
policy of Congress as enacted in the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act. There Congress has clear- 
ly entrusted to the Commission the duty 
of protecting the investing public against 
misleading statements made in the course of 
a@ struggle for corporate control.” 

It was particularly pleasing to me to have 
this decision rendered by a court of very 
high standing sustaining our rules against 
the challenge that they violated constitu- 
tional guaranties of freedom of speech and 
press because of fears expressed in the press, 
which I believe have now been allayed, that 
the act of the Congress imposing standards 
of fairness and accuracy of disclosure with 
respect to certain corporate acts such as 
proxy soliciting in some way impinged on 
these traditional and deeply cherished con- 
stitutional liberties. 

Legislation? now pending in the Congress 
would extend the financial reporting, proxy 
solicitation, and “insider trading” provisions 
of the Securities Exchange Act to about 
1,205 corporations, the securities of which 
are not listed on a national securities ex- 
change but in which there is a substantial 
public investor interest. Generally, the cor- 
porations which the bill would bring within 
these provisions of the Exchange Act are 
those which meet Federal jurisdictional re- 
quirements, and which have 750 or more 
stockholders of record of a class or debt 
securities of $1 million outstanding in the 
hands of the public and total assets of $2 
million. Of the 1,205 companies, 963 have 
more than $5 million of assets and 673 have 
more than $10 million of assets. The aggre- 
gate assets of the 1,205 corporations is over 
$35 billion. 

In connection with this legislative pro- 
posal, the Commission has made a study 
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with respect to the financial reporting and 
proxy soliciting practices of these corpora- 
tions. This study developed the fact that 
the proxy soliciting material and practices 
of most of the corporations which would be 
subject to the bill are wholly inadequate 
to furnish investors with the information 
necessary to exercise an informed vote when 
judged by the standards of disclosure es- 
tablished by the Commission’s proxy rules 
under section 14 of the Exchange Act. This 
deficiency in information is particularly 
striking in connection with the election of 
directors. Typically, only a notice of meet- 
ing and a form of proxy are furnished their 
security holders by these corporations, and 
nothing resembling a proxy statement is 
provided. In three-fourths of the cases, not 
even the identity of nominees for election 
is disclosed, let alone pertinent informa- 
tion concerning them. In many cases where 
proposals are submitted for stockholder ac- 
tion, no ballot is provided on the form of 
proxy by which the stockholder can vote 
for or against the proposal. 

Taking into consideration the data con- 
tained in our report to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency on the study, 
and on the basis of our continuing study of 
the problem, we have advised the Congress 
that we believe enactment of the bill, subject 
to certain changes we have suggested, would 
be in accord with the basic purposes of the 
Federal securities laws and that the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the bill are sound. 
The legislation would provide additional pro- 
tection to investors in corporate securities, in 
which there is broad public investor interest 
and which are sold and traded in the inter- 
state securities markets, by requiring fair 
disclosure of the business and financial facts 
pertaining to the corporations issuing them, 
thus contributing to the stability of the mar- 
kets and the protection of investors against 
fraud and deception. 

Parenthetically, I should say that we have 
recommended that the Congress defer the 
extension of section 16 (b) of the Exchange 
Act of these corporations until further infor- 
mation can be developed on the effect which 
the application of this section, which pro- 
vides for the recovery by the corporation of 
profit from short-swing (6-month) trading 
by directors, officers and 10 percent stock- 
holders, would have upon the maintenance of 
adequate over-the-counter trading markets 
and new capital markets for the securities of 
these corporations.® 

Another problem of the regulation of proxy 
solicitations involves the giving of proxies by 
brokers and dealers for listed securities regis- 
tered in their names but owned by customers. 

Section 14 (b) of the Exchange Act makes 
it unlawful for any such member, broker, or 
dealer to give a proxy with respect to a listed 
security carried for the account of a customer 
in contravention of such rules and regula- 
tions as the Commission may prescribe as 
necessary or appropriate in the public inter- 
est or for the protection of investors. The 
report on stock exchange practices which 
was issued by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency at the time when the 
Securities Exchange Act was passed, in refer- 
ring to this provision, states: 


“The rules and regulations [of the Com- 
mission] will also render it impossible for 
brokers having no beneficial interest in a 
security to usurp the franchise power of their 
customers and thereby deprive the latter of 
their voice in the control of the corpora- 
tions in which they hold securities.” ® 

Section 14 (b) has never been implemented 
by rule. 

The Commission is seeking to develop a 
workable rule which will prevent brokers 
from assuming or usurping their customers’ 
voting rights and which at the same time 
will not interfere with the orderly solicita- 
tion of proxies and the voting of shares. 
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We are considering the adoption of a rule 
which would set out the conditions under 
which members of a national securities ex- 
change and brokers and dealers who do busi- 
ness through members, may give proxies 
covering securities listed on an exchange and 
carried for the account of customers. 

The Commission first circulated for pub- 
lié comment a proposed rule, X-14B-1, on 
this subject in May 1955. Many thoughtful 
and helpful comments were received. After 
consideration of these comments, a revised 
proposal was circulated in April 1956. The 
revised proposal clarified and simplified the 
proposed requirements and covered a num- 
ber of practical problems raised in the com- 
ments. Further suggestions have been re- 
ceived and we are now considering them. 
A good deal of careful thought is going into 
our effort to achieve a workable rule which 
will give the qwners of stock held in the 
names of brokers and dealers a more effec- 
tive voice in the affairs of the corporation 
in which they have invested. 





1 Securities Exchange Act Release No. 5276, 
January 17, 1956. 

? Securities Exchange Act Release No. 5212, 
August 23, 1955. 

*Rule X-14-A-9. 

‘Rule X-14-A-9. 

5Senate Committee Rept. No. 1455, 73d 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 77. 

*S. E.C.v. May, et al., C. A. 2, January 11, 
1956. 

7S. 2054, H. R. 7045. 

® Report of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on S. 2054 to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
(committee print, May 25, 1956). 

* Senate Rept. No. 1455, 73d Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 77. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to insert the following speech in the 
RECORD: 

Excerrprs From SpEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Hucu Scorr, or PENNSYLVANIA, PRESENT 
GENERAL COUNSEL AND FORMER CHAIRMAN, 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT THE 
47TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
CoLoreD PEOPLE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
JUNE 29, 1956 
I intend here to contrast the Republican 

record of 3 years of promises kept with 20 

years of Democrat deceit, doubletalk, and 

demagoguery. 

Just the facts, ladies and gentlemen, just 
the facts. 

The Republican Party of 1956—the party 
of peace, prosperity, and progress—fs also the 
party of performance within the area of its 
pledges. 
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As Americans we are blessedly fortunate 
to be living in peaceful, prosperous days— 
days that are better than the “good old days” 
that never really were—and we are living in 
days when the last barriers to the fullest 
freedom for every single American are 
crumbling away, are falling down. 

How did this happen? What happened to 
one of the political parties—the Republi- 
can Party—where in the past on the Wash- 
ington level both parties had looked the 
other way in the face of injustice, discrimi~ 
nation and second class citizenship? 

What happened? The times cried out for 
a man to really lead us all to face the facts: 
that freedom isn’t freedom unless it’s free- 
dom all the way—for everybody. We found 
that man in President Eisenhower. 

He said in 1952: “In a time when America 
needs all the brains, all the skills, all the 
spiritual strength and dedicated service of 
its 157 million people, discrimination is crim- 
inally stupid. I pledge to devote myself to- 
ward making equality of opportunity a living 
reality for every American. There is no room 
left in America for second-class citizenship 
for anyhody.” 

Nearly 4 years have passed. The Republi- 
can Party has quickened its pace, faced its 
responsibilities, kept its promises, and be- 
came the first political party in this cen- 
tury to do important things as a united party 
to roll up a genuinely good record of things 
done in the area of civil rights. 

The Democratic Party is still split hope- 
lessly—its candidates frantically wearing two 
faces for purposes of geographical inter- 
changeability, its Congress in control of the 
southern Do-Naught-Crats. Some of its 
committees, such as Education and Labor, 
do not dare to hold meetings for fear of the 
specter of civil rights. And when such meet- 
ings are held, on rare occasions, civil-rights 
proposals are filibustered to extinction by 
southern Democrats. 

Their candidate, Mr. Stevenson, is so afraid 
of losing the vital support of the Talmadge- 
Eastland bloc in the Democratic committee 
that he proposed on February 12 (Lincoln’s 
Birthday) in Portland, Oreg., that the de- 
segregation issue be removed from the cam- 
paign. He was already in hot water for 
pussyfooting in California, where on Febru- 
ary 7 he told a Negro audience in Los Angeles 
that if he became President he would not 
deprive segregated schools of Federal funds. 
He also ducked interposition by saying he 
didn’t understand it. He then topped off 
his speech by offering a target date for inte- 
gration of January 1, 1963. I quote him: 
“Government power should be used only to 
the extent that the public will support such 
use. I favor a cautious temperate approach 
to the whole problem.” 

Instead of helping him, these and other 
west-coast statements of Stevenson drew the 
fire of Roy Wilkins, your executive secretary, 
who felt Mr. Stevenson had already put the 
question of civil rights into the campaign 
himself by calling for gradualism and a target 
date of January 1, 1963, for its termination. 

So at Timberline Lodge, Oregon, on Febru- 
ary 13, Mr. Stevenson was very hurt and 
registered surprise that Roy Wilkins or any 
Negro leader would charge him with advis- 
ing Negroes not to claim their rights or to 
do so gradually. This is what he said: “I 
have never suggested * * * I agree with Mr. 
Wilkins that ‘this problem can be solved 
by good will, good deeds, and with under- 
standing and forbearance.’ That is exactly 
what I have been saying.” Mr. Wilkins used 
those words in his comment, but he also 
called for “determination to obey the law.” 
Mr. Stevenson very adroitly left this part of 
the Roy Wilkins statement out. Nor did he 
comment on this part of Mr. Wilkins’ speech: 
“The Negro himself is American enough to 
resent and reject the suggestion that any 
American should réfuse to claim those rights 
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which have been declared to be his under 
the Constitution.” 

George Meary, president of the new AFL- 
CIO joined with Mr. Wilkins. He felt Mr. 
Stevenson is running away from the school 
segregation question. Meany said he favored 
patience in letting States gradually deseg- 
regate so long as they made continuing 
planned progress in that direction, but 
Stevenson’s position seemed to favor “‘post- 
poning things forever, and that’s nonsense 
to me.” I might note that Mr. Meany’'s 
position is that of the Supreme Court. It 
is also the position of President Eisenhower 
and the only lawful way under the Court’s 
decision. 

Mr. Stevenson, whose solution for ending 
the Korean war was: Patience and negoti- 
ation and whose solution for civil rights is 
to postpone the whole thing for 7 years 
(that is, until the eve of the 1964 presidential 
campaign) hopes to befuddle the whole 
problem of civil rights until he can plump 
into his basket the delegates from northern 
cities and southern citizens councils. 

With this odd combo he plans to skid by 
the hard issues, doubletalk himself out of the 
tough question of what he would do, and 
hopes to come across the line first. 

If he should—which God forbid—who 
would he owe his election to, if not to the 
southern governors and their delegations 
who alone can now make possible his selec- 
tion as nominee? 

Would Stevenson, as President, do any- 
thing for the Negro citizen? Anything for 
civil rights? Or would he keep his promise 
to you to postpone the whole problem for 
7 years until July 4, 1963? 

Stevenson counts on you to lie down and 
take it while he gets in bed with those who 
would deny you the full rights of free citi- 
zenship. He figures that you voted for him 
before and that you will again—so he dares 
to risk a virtual sellout to the segregationists. 

Paraphrasing Mr. Churchill: “What kind 
of people does he think you are?” 

Now, let’s turn to a much brighter picture. 

While Stevenson was forgetting you for 4 
years and postponing you for 7 more, what 
was the record on civil-rights progress in 
Washington? 

There President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publicans blazed new trails, set up new rec- 
ognition for you and for all Americans, re- 
gardless of color. 


Here are some of the things we Republi- 
cans achieved which had never been accom- 
plished by the Democrats: 


The first action of the President of the 
United States was to put his own immediate 
house in order, by which I mean the execu- 
tive department. There, by precept and ex- 
ample he showed the way to others respon- 
sible for decent government. He established 
a long series of first, including the first Negro 
administrative assistant to the President, 
the first Negro secretary in the office of the 
Assistant to the President, the first invita- 
tions to stag dinners of Negroes in substan- 
tial numbers. These may seem to be small 
things in themselves, but they had not hap- 
pened before, and they set the climate and 
the atmosphere and indicated the direction 
in which the new administration intended 
to move. 

Moreover, in the armed services the aboli- 
tion of practices of segregation were com- 
pletely eliminated, a process which had be- 
gun in an earlier administration but the vast 
burden of which had been assumed by the 
present administration in carrying to com- 
pletion provisions for the elimination of all 
segregated responsibilities involving the diffi- 
cult problems in human relations concerned 
in the integration of such areas as the Nor- 
folk and Charleston, S. C., Naval Bases, which 
bases are the principal industries in those 
communities. The impact of this action and 
of similar action elsewhere has been tremen- 
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dous in its effect on community relations. 
This administration has also abolished segre- 
gation in all Federal facilities, and in the 
District of Columbia a notable example is 
found in the Thompson Restaurant case 
which opened up the restaurants and hotels 
upon a completely integrated base. The 
nature of the job involved in ending segre- 
gation in the District of Columbia may be 
illustrated by the fact that 84 separate execu- 
tive operations were required in order to 
end segregation in each and every separate 
branch and subdivision of the District Gov- 
ernment. This was a monumental task 
which had never before been even attempted. 

Furthermore, this administration found 
2% years ago that 47 hospitals operated by 
the Veterans’ Administration were segregat- 
ing veterans according to color. Today not 
one hospital under the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is segregated. And this administra- 
tion believes and has put into practice its 
belief that those who fought in our wars 
together are entitled to equal medical and 
hospitalization facilities wherever Federal 
moneys are spent. 

Today, under this administration no new 
construction can take place on airports if 
such contracts have been placed on a segre- 
gated basis. The President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts has functioned as an 
action committee under the leadership of 
Vice President Nrxon, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, John Roosevelt, and with the co- 
operation and guidance of such prominent 
figures as George Meany and Walter Reuther. 
This Committee enforces the nondiscrimi- 
nation clauses in Government contracts. In 
addition the President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Employment Policy is actively op- 
erating to end discrimination and discrimi- 
natory practices in Government itself. The 
good faith shown by the Department of Jus- 
tice in the prosecution of cases for the Gov- 
ernment such as the Thompson Restaurant 
case and the school segregation case for both 
of which the NAACP worked tirelessly, are 
the direct result of the announced policy of 
President Eisenhower. 

We Republicans are proud, too, of the re- 
quest of Attorney General Brownell for work- 
able civil-rights legislation. This legisla- 
tion provides for the establishment of a bi- 
partisan Commission on Civil Rights, with 
power of subpena, to investigate racial ten- 
sions and the establishment of a separate 
Civil Rights Section in the Department of 
Justice under a full-time Assistant Attorney 
General. 

The bill (of which I am one of the three 
authors in the House of Representatives) also 
provides for important changes in “right to 
vote” laws: 

1. Addition of a section which will prevent 
anyone from threatening, intimidating, or 
coercing an individual in the exercise of his 
right to vote, whether claiming to act under 
authority of law or not, in any election, 
general, special, or primary, concerning can- 
didates for Federal office. 

2. Authorization of the Attorney General 
to bring injunction or other civil proceedings 
on behalf of the United States or the ag- 
grieved person in ay case covered by the 
statute. 

3. Eliminate the requirement that all 
State administrative and -judicial remedies 
must be exhausted before access can be had 
to the Federai courts. 

That legislation has been delayed, first by 
Democrat filibustering in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, then by Democrat delays in the Rules 
Committee (where all Republicans favor the 
bill and one-half the Democrats oppose it 
bitterly). 

This is in keeping with the Democrat rec- 
ord; although in control of Congress for 22 
out of the last 26 years, they never acted 
on a single civil-rights bill—not even in the 
75th Congress where northern Democrats 
greatly outnumbered southern Democrats. 
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In very sober truth, remember this: A vote 
for the Democrats this year in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia 
is a vote for a southern Democrat control 
of Congress, it’s a yote for the Democrat 
control of the House Rules Committee where 
civil rights bills get the suffocation treat- 
ment. 

And a vote for any Democrat in a Federal 

election is a vote for HASTLAND. 
, Your votes furnished the margin in 1954, 
‘in all probability, which put the southern 
Democrats in control of the committees 
where the laws you want die on the vine. 

You forged the iron for the very beartraps 
set out to slow you down. 

Will you do it again? 

Will you vote to Keep EAsTLanp on top of 
the Judiciary Committee? 

A vote for Stevenson will fix your feet 
for 4 years more. 

Will you do it? 

I sincerely hope you won't. 

If you cast a Democrat ballot, that chok- 
ing sensation you feel will be you strangling 
yourself. 

I hope you will turn to the party which, at 
this time in our history, has advanced your 
progress and the progress of all Americans, 
economically to new heights, politically to 
new horizons. 

These words of President Eisenhower on 
April 17, express our position in this day cf 
stress. “* * * The Republican Party must 
be inspired by a concern that comprehends 
every American; that sets up no walls of 
birth or creed or party; that ranks all men 
and women of decency and good will equal 
in their dignity. Under God, we espouse the 
cause of freedom and justice and peace for all 
people.” 

Thanks to the decency and the inherent 
goodness in the character of President Eisen- 
hower, his administration has registered the 
greatest advance for the rights of racial mi- 
norities since the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion itself. Nor has his administration 
sought to postpone consideration of this 
question or of its many difficult phases. 
The time to meet injustice is not on July 
4, 1963 because it happens to be the 100th 
anniversary of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion The time to meet injustice, the time 
to oppose evi! with good, constructive, hon- 
est legislation is not at any time in the 
future. 

The time is now. 





Fire Island Inlet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a 
running dispute of local interest has 
been going on for some time in regard 
to the Fire Island Inlet. A well-known 
daily newspaper, Newsday, has given 
this dispute excellent coverage. Their 
treatment has been fair and unbiased. 
Probably the best article on the subject 
has been written by Tom Morris. The 
following article appeared on Monday, 
June 25, 1956. On Tuesday, June 26, I 
presented my arguments in behalf of a 
comprehensive study. This is also set 
forth. 

Robert Moses, chairman of the Long 
Island Park Commission, claimed in 
dramatic fashion that there was no dis- 
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pute. Newsday devoted a blank page to 
dramatize Mr. Moses’ unwillingness to 
recognize any viewpoint but his own. In 
other words, they used the entire left 
centerfold of the paper to present my 
viewpoint and the right centerfold ef the 
paper appeared blank. 

I am also setting forth two editoriats 
on this subject, one appearing in News- 
day and the other in a chain of news- 
papers owned and operated by the for- 
mer Republican Congressman from the 
area, W. Kingsland Macy. Mr. Macy 
has never been overenthusiastic, to say 
the least, about any program in which I 
have been interested. However, he has, 
as a public service, allowed me freedom 
of a news column in his papers. My 
viewpoint on this subject has appeared in 
that column on several occasions. 

[From Newsday of June 25, 1956] 
StorM OveER Fire ISLAND INLET 
(By Tom Morris) 


The tides keep rolling in and the sands 
keep piling up, but nobody yet has figured 
out what to do with Fire Island Inlet. 

For nearly 100 years the creeping sands 
have moved west, threatening to cut off the 
Atlantic Ocean from the Great South Bay. 
And for nearly 100 years everybody has said: 
“Something ought to be done about it.” 

They’re echoing the same words now. 
Meanwhile, the inlet—the South Shore's 
most vital waterway—is choked with treach- 
erous sand bars and is being closed up fast. 
Imbedded in the shifting sands are the 
problems of Federal, State, and Suffolk 
County governments as well as the many 
organizations and thousands of boatowners 
and beach dwellers. 

All the groups have boiled down to two 
separate points of view: Should the inlet be 
dredged out again? Or should surveys be 
continued to find a way of cutting a new in- 
let through western Fire Island? 

The plan for dredging the inlet generally 
is called the stabilization plan. Those in 
favor are behind a bill now before Congress 
which calls for the spending of $2 million to 
get the job started. That bill has just been 
unanimously passed by a House subcommit- 
tee and soon will be brought up before the 
House Public Works Committee. 

Those favoring the new inlet have found 
a champion in Representative SruyvESANT 
WAINWRIGHT. The Wainscott Republican, 
while in general accord with the stabilization 
plan, said he wants further surveys made of 
the entire shore. He believes John Q. Pub- 
lic may well get a better long-term financial 
shake if a new inlet is cut. He also feels the 
people will be freed from future worry about 
sand build-ups that way. 

The stakes are big. What the outcome 
will be is uncertain. There are possible so- 
lutions to the inlet problem. Fire Island 
Inlet, born centuries ago, has always been a 
precocious child of nature. Long Island 
can’t live without it, but living with it has 
been a headache for 50 years. 

The bill now before Congress is sponsored 
by Senators Irvine M. Ives, Republican, New 
York, and Hersert LEHMAN, Democrat, New 
York, in the Senate, and by Representative 
Frank J. Becker, of Lynbrook, in the House. 
The legislation grew out of a 10-year study 
by the United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Long Island State Park Com- 
mission. 

If Congress assents, the Army would begin 
this summer to dredge 2.5 million cubic yards 
of sand from the inlet. The sand would be 
pumped through an underground pipe to the 
badly eroded Oak Beach and Cedar Beach 
shore on the north side of the inlet. The 
bill calls for $85,000 a year for maintenance 
during the next 15 years, if it is necessary. 


; 
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1956 


AREA’S FUTURE IN THE BALANCE 


Everyone from Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses, to WAINWRIGHT, to fishermen and boat- 
ers wants an inlet gt Fire Island as a link 
between the ocean and Great South Bay. 

But the problem is over how to get one— 
permanently. Many persons, including 
WAINWRIGHT, fear the Army-Park Commission 
project is being unnecessarily hurried to 
cover past inaction. Many think any perma- 
nent solution still lies hidden in the drifting 
sands. 

The immediate and long-term future of 
property owners, commercial fishermen, 
pleasure craft operators, oil tanker concerns, 
and the entire area hangs in the balance as 
the answer is sought. 

On one side there is plenty of support for 
surveys on cutting a new inlet. It centers 
around middle and Eastern Suffoik, where 
fears are high that Moriches and Shinnecock 
Inlets may suffer if a large amount of Fed- 
eral money is funneled to Fire Island Inlet. 
On Fire Island itself there is heavy pressure 
from the Fire Island Antierosion Committee 
in favor of a more general beach rehabilita- 
tion project. 

Threaded into the opposition to the Army- 
Park Commission plan is a feeling in some 
quarters that the proposal is being jammed 
through by State and Federal officials with 
deaf ears to other points of view. 

The suspicion isn’t new. Many Fire Is- 
landers, for example, live in fear of State 
construction of a bridge across the present 
iniet. They say such a bridge would divert 
money that could be used for beach erosion 
and also destroy the cherished rusticity that 
has made Fire Island one of the world’t best- 
known summer resorts. 

Plans to build such a bridge eventully were 
dusted off by Sidney M. Shapiro, chief park 
commission engineer, last September 9 in an 
address at Hofstra College. He said: “Ulti- 
mately, the 5 miles of oceanfront at Fire Is- 
land State Park, reached by an extension of 
the Captree Causeway across Fire Island Inlet 
in place of the present shuttle ferries, will 
be developed.” 

Others have said the stabilization plan has 
“unspoken undercurrents.” 

Joseph Glancy, of Northport, operator of 
a Sayville oyster firm and a student of the 
inlet problem, charged: “The park commis- 
sion wants this new dredging and sand- 
pumping plan to get the new sand moving 
toward Jones Beach.” 

“Inlet troubles killed the oyster industry 
in Great South Bay. This new plan is short- 
sighted and a mistake. The whole county 
would be better off with a new inlet to 
facilitate tidal flow. WAINWRIGHT is the only 
guy with guts enough to stand up and say so.” 

Joseph Meade, of Babylon, former beach- 
condition expert for the Navy and Coast 
Guard on Long Island, said the new plan 
would not work unless a huge jetty were 
built west of the mouth of the inlet. He 
argued that the fast, erosive tides in the 
inlet were partially caused when the park 
commission in 1930 closed down an inlet 
east of Cedar Beach, cut through in 1910 
by astorm. Meade said this inlet was closed 
to build the Ocean Causeway, now endan- 
gered by erosion. 

Capt. Eugene Osborn, of Center Moriches, 
district Coast Guard commander from 1931- 
35, and Long Island commander in World 
War II, said: “Serious consideration should 
be given a new inlet west of the lighthouse.” 
He said: “Natural forces from the bay and 
ocean may well open an inlet there again.” 

But for all the misgivings about the Army- 
Park Commission plan, there is heavy support 
for it. Leading the fight is the Fire Island 
Inlet Committee of Nassau and Suffolk, which 
has more than 100 member organizations and 
claims to represent 1 million persons in 
Suffolk and Nassau. 

Capt. Eric Westerlind, of West Islip, com- 
mittee chairman, said it would be foolish 
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to cut a new inlet because of the cost. He 
said a big ditch would disturb the natural 
northeast-southwest migration of fish that 
makes the area a sportsman’s mecca. 

In 1948, Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. 
Royall told Congress a new inlet would cost 
$9,280,000. “In addition,” he said, “the 
effect of closure of the natural inlet on the 
shoreline cannot be predicted, in view of 
the immense changes to nature that would 
occur.” 

Also backing the stabilization plan, super- 
vised by Army Gen. Theron D. Weaver, are 
Gen. William F. Cassidy; Col. Clarence Ren- 
shaw; Thorndike Saville, dean of engineer- 
ing at New York University; Morrough P. 
O'Brien, dean of engineering at the Univer- 
sity of California; Dr. Lorenz G. Straub, di- 
rector of the hydraulic laboratory at the 
University of Minnesota; Gov. Harriman, the 
Suffolk Board of Supervisors; and Babylon 
and Islip townships. 

MOSES SEES NO DISAGREEMENT 


Moses has refused to recognize that any 
disagreement within the stabilization plan 
exists. But WALNWRIGHT, caught in the cross-< 
currents is under pressure from both sides. 

He said he had asked Moses if he would 
agree to a new-inlet study in return for sup- 
port of the stabilization. “He refused,” 
Wainwright said, adding that he “sincerely 
felt,” in the interests of erosion at Oak Beach, 
that the stabilization plan should be carried 
out. But, he added, if the bill came to a 
house vote, he could throw it to a rules com- 
mittee by getting three objections, which 
would be easy. As to whether he would try 
to hold up the project that way, he said, “I'll 
cross that bridge when I get to it.” 

In the meantime, the Wainscott Repub- 
lican hopes Moses will see the light of day. 

Today's worry over the right thing to do is 
as justified as it is old. The inlet is used by 
1 million persons a year and by 5,000 boats. 
Though 2 miles wide as a body of water, the 
navigable channel for most boats is only 250 
feet wide. Tankers, about 4 of them daily, 
must snake through a course 90 feet wide to 
avoid menacing bars. 

Add to the imposing commerce of the in- 
let the concern of thousands for a waterway 
integrally lace@ to the romance of coastal liv- 
ing and the reasons for disagreement multi- 
ply. 

The inlet is a boon when it is clear, a 
carrier of death and ruin when filled. 

Why is it such a blessing in disguise? 
Chiefly because the natural drift of shore 
sand on Long Island is from east to west. 
Fire Island presumably began its southwest 
journey because of prevailing wind and tides. 

By 1858, when the Federal Government 
built the present lighthouse at Democrat 
Point, the point was the western tip of Fire 
Island. Since then, Democrat Point has 
crept west at an amazing speed, threaten- 
ing to seal off the ocean from the bay. By 
1900 it had begun to spell trouble. 

In 1906, Congress first received, and re- 
jected, a request for Federal aid. The same 
thing happened in 1927. Eleven years of in- 
action passed and then the 1938 hurricane 
struck Long Island. 

With the inlet in desperate condition, a 
$900,000 jetty, now almost buried in sand, 
was built in 1939 at Democrat Point by the 
Federal and county governments. Since 
1940, the situation has grown steadily worse. 
Spot dredging was tried several times but 
did little good. 

ANSWER OR DEATH TRAP? 


By 1949, proposals for a new inlet plan were 
again in vogue. It first had been seriously 
suggested in 1934 by transportation tycoon 
Bertell W. King, of Babylon. The Army re- 
jected the idea in 1947 though the Suffolk 
supervisors favored it. Harry T. Tuthill, 
then county highway supervisor, had pre- 
pared plans for a new inlet to be located near 


Kismet, He made the plans at the con-_ 
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fidential request of former Representative 
W. Kingsland Macy. 

The controversy has dragged on, in one 
degree or another, since. Some said the new 
inlet would be a final answer. Others said it 
would be an insane death trap. 

From April 1949, to February 1954, a plan 
proposed by the Army to spend $228,000 for 
dredging the inlet and $85,000 for annual 
maintenance bogged down in Congress de- 
spite efforts by former Representative Ernest 
Greenwood and then Wainwright to get it 
through. 

In February 1954 the Army agreed to keep 
the channel 250 feet wide and 10 feet deep 
until the survey that produced the stabiliza- 
tion plan was finished. Congressional 
haggling had been silenced by the storm 
of November 6-7, 1953. The Army said it 
would be “flying in the face of God” not to 
“finish what nature started.” After Novem- 
ber 1954 a temporary truce in the Battle of 
Fire Island Inlet was called. 

But the bars quickly began to form and 
drove the channel into the Oak Beach shore, 
where there are 190 homes. Amid general 
concern, the Army-Park Commission plan 
was unveiled last July. 

The Federal Government appropriated 
$840,000 for the work, the State $580,000, and 
the county $580,000. The inlet plan is part 
of a $6 million project extending from Jones 
to Fire Island Inlet. A separate study is un- 
derway by the United States Beach Erosion 
Board on what to do about erosion from Kis- 
met to the Hamptons. 

Most observers predict that the stabiliza-. 
tion plan will pass in Congress. Yet not even 
the strongest supporters of the plan predict it 
will head off nature’s incessant challenge. 
They hope that a portable land dredge pro- 
posed for Democrat Point will be able to keep 
the inlet clear at a reasonable yearly cost and 
work faster than the erosion. 

Weaver recently told a House committee: 
“Unless something permanent is done, Fire 
Island Inlet will be closed and part of Fire 
Island itself will be cut through by tidal 
action.” But, will “something permanent” 
result from more stabilization, by continu- 
ing the study of a new inlet, or by both? 


— 


[From Newsday of June 26, 1956] 
WAINWRIGHT, MosEs GIVE 


(By Representative SruyvesaNnT 
WAINWRIGHT) 


At the outset let me emphasize two points. 
I am not opposed to the technical features 
of the Moses plan as I am not an engineer. 
Also, I am now and always have been a vig- 
orous advocate of a proper inlet. One of 
my proudest possessions is the plaque pre- 
sented to me 2 years ago by the Fire Island 
Inlet Committee for having obtained main- 
tenance funds for this project. Incidentally, 
neither my predecessor, Mr. Greenwood, nor 
I ever had one word of encouragement or 
support from Mr. Moses during the battle 
in behalf 6f this project. 

The question before us is not whether the 
Moses plan is good or bad. The question 
is why does Mr. Moses refuse to consider 
studies or any other plan. You will note 
that I do not say the Wainwright plan, nor 
for that matter do I suggest any set pro- 
posal. My proposal is that the Army Engi- 
neers be allowed to determine whether the 
Moses plan is the best answer to a permanent 
inlet. Before we pour a possible $8 million 
of our ‘tax money into a Rube Gold- 
berg experiment, new to the field of engi- 
neering, I urge a study of ali other possi- 
bilities. At no time during the research on 
the Moses plan were the Army Engineers 
ever allowed to study the advisability of 
relocating the inlet. In fact, Mr. Moses re- 
fused to consider such an idea, advising me 
tha* he called such a study “reckless.” 

Why is Mr. Moses so bitterly opposed to 
studying this project? For two reasons: He 
feels it would jeopardize his plan, that his 
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plan might be ruled out; and, two, that the 
result of a further study might call for the 
cutting of a new and permanent inlet. To 
answer Mr. Moses’ first objection, I suggested 
that his plan and my study proceed simul- 
taneously. He rejected this. As for a new 
inlet, he says it was studied years ago and 
ruled out. This is absolutely false in that 
the Army has never built the necessary 
Vicksburg model nor given anything more 
than a cursory opinion. This opinion, ar- 
rived at 10 years ago, was heavily influenced, 
so I believe, by Mr. Moses’ personal inter- 
vention. It was not an unbiased study. 

What were the old objections to a new 
inlet? There were but two given; that the 
salinity of the water would be changed; 
and two, that it would cost too much money. 
As to the first objection, since the date of the 
report (1946) the Moriches Inlet has come 
into proper operation. This has improved 
the saline content of the water to a great 
degree. It would be ridiculous to suppose 
that the flushing of the bay would be 
destroyed by the building of a permanent 
inlet. 

The second objection must, perforce, be 
abandoned by Mr. Moses because of the cost 
of his own project. A new inlet according 
to House Document 762 (80th Cong.) would 
cost $9,280,000. Mr. Moses’ plan may cost 
well beyond that before it is finished. The 
principal purpose of the Moses plan is to put 
sand on Oak Beach. The present inlet is 
trying hard to close (at the rate of over 240 
feet per year). Should the inlet close, he 
would not need the sand for Oak Beach. 
But before the inlet closes by act of God, 
we would obviously have to build a perma- 
nent and stable cut with a 12-foot draft. 

What are some other advantages of a per- 
manent inlet? Stability, security, and safe- 
ty. The inlet has posed a problem for each 
generation of Long Islanders. It has never 
been tackled on the grounds of “Let’s build 
something that will last, something we won't 
have to pour maintenance money into each 
year.” Why shouldn’t the people of Long 
Island be entitled to know that they have 
an inlet on which they can count on as being 
there. Give the fisherman and boatman this 
necessary and desirable security. Provide 
him, too, with a safe inlet; not one where 
he risks his life every time he goes through 
the opening. 

Long Islanders will soon need this stability, 
security, and safety. When Mr. Moses re- 
jected any studies of a new inlet our popu- 
lation in Suffolk alone was well under 300,- 
000. In a few years we will reach the million 
mark. We will need a really good inlet to 
supply our fast growing business enterprises 
with their necessities. These are but a few 
of the economic reasons why we are entitled 
to a first-class inlet rather than a patchwork 
temporary job which regularly comes apart 
at the seams. 

In closing let me point out one important 
item. Mr. Moses says the benefit from the 
erosion phase would greatly aid property in 
Nassau County. Yet Suffolk County is asked 
to bear the entire local cost. Don’t you 
think the tax load should be evenly spread 
according to the benefits to be derived? You 
see, there are so many reasons why we should 
not be steamrolled into doing something 
which we will regret in years to come. Un- 
fortunately, those responsible will probably 
no longer be holding public office. There 
will be no recourse. Now is the time to 
review the problem in the typical American 
way. Consequently, I urge Mr. Moses not 
to avoid a study. 

Let’s put all the cards on the table. 


[From Newsday of June 28, 1956] 
BENEVOLENT DespoTt aT WorRK 
Park Commissioner Robert Moses is a 
benevolent despot. Few people could quar- 
rel (or would dare to) with his record of 
extraordinary accomplishment. In the hun- 
dreds of Jobs he has done for the State—and 
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Long Island—he has carved out a permanent 
record of achievement. But his standard 
method of operating is clearly despotic. He 
decided what to do, puts his head down, ral- 
lies allies and charges until the job is done. 
If anyone gets in his way, Moses drives his 
opponents into the ground like so many tent 
gs. 

i is some merit in his method; he gets 
things done and a great deal would have 
gone undone had Moses not been so bull- 
dogged. But Moses’ tactics are also fraught 
with danger. The trouble with a benevolent 
despot is that he may start doing things that 
should not be done. Then his benevolence 
fades and only his despotism is left. 

The current fight over the Fire Island inlet 
is just such a case. The issues are compli- 
cated. But basically they involve the ques- 
tion of what is to be done to prevent the 
creeping sands of the Fire Island inlet from 
cutting off the Great South Bay from the 
Atlantic Ocean. Moses has put his full 
weight behind the Army Engineers’ “stabili- 
zation plan” to dredge the inlet and keep it 
open. Now—he thinks—he will get the $2 
million needed to start the job. 

In typical Moses fashion, he has insisted 
that everyone is solidly behind the scheme. 
Moses says everybody is; his formidable bat- 
tery of aids, assistants and batmen all 
chorus that there is no opposition to the 
plan. But their elaim is patently false. 
Suffolk Republican Congressman StTvuyve- 
SANT WAINWRIGHT, who frankly concedes he 
is no engineer, charges that Moses is using 
“steamroller” tactics. “The question before 
us,” says WAINWRIGHT, “is not whether 
Moses’ plan is good or bad. The question is 
why Mr. Moses refuses to consider studies of 
other plans.” When Moses was invited to 
reply to WAINWRIGHT’s sharp attack on him 
printed in Newsday, Moses characteristically 
and disdainfully replied: “I have heard of 
no controversy with regard to the United 
States Army Engineers’ plan for the stabili- 
zation of the Fire Island inlet.” 

Moses has heard of the controversy. 
Wainwright has consistently maintained— 
and Moses knows it—that the stabilization 
plan may be a “patchwork,” which the Army 
engineers have approved because they were 
“heavily influenced by Mr. Moses’ personal 
intervention.” Wainwright further charges 
that the investigation which led to Moses’ 
plan was “not an unbiased study.” We have 
no idea whether Wainwright is right. But 
it seems to us he makes a perfectly valid pro- 
posal, which Moses refuses even to acknowl- 
edge. The Suffolk Congressman wants the 
possibility investigated of an inlet being 
dredged in an alternate place as a permanent 
solution to the Fire Island Inlet problem. 
Perhaps the inquiry will prove that Moses is 
right. But without such a study no one will 
ever know whether Moses is right or not. 

Yesterday Moses won a big victory. The 
House Public Works Committee voted out to 
the floor of Congress the plan he backs. The 
bill includes no provision for really investi- 
gating further the possibility of creating an 
inlet any place but the area that Moses wants 
it. Last night, Wainwright reiterated his 
opposition to the bill because, he charges, 
it offers no guaranty of a “permanent solu- 
tion.” 

Wainwright stands very much in the mi- 
nority. Moses has rallied supporters from 
Governor Harriman down. But in the mi- 
nority is not always a bad place to be. 
Wainwright’s objections deserve a public 
answer. Moses’ refusal to even recognize 
any disagreement with his own scheme is 
despotism at work—and we are not even sure 
it’s benevolent despotism at that. 

[From the Suffolk Consolidated Press of 
July 4, 1956] 
WAINWRIGHT AND MOSES 


County officials are beginning to see that 
State Park Commissioner Robert Moses is 
pushing his beach protection and Fire Island 
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Inlet stabilization plan for the sole pur- 
pose of safeguarding State property west of 
the inlet; that he wants to unload a State 
obligation on the county and Federal gov- 
ernments. Congressman WAINWRIGHT is op- 
posed to the Moses plan and so is County 
Board Chairman Phil Hattemer, even though 
the supervisors went along with the Moses 
plan in the hope that some of the Govern- 
ment money eventually would help bolster 
the beach east of the inlet. 

To date WaINnwricHtT’s is the only voice 
raised loudly against the Moses project ap- 
proved last week by the House Committee 
on Public Works and which, incidentally, has 
not heard of the suggested new cut across 
the Great South Beach to take the place 
of the ever-shoaling inlet. 

WAINWRIGHT’s voice must be thin, indeed, 
if a House committee goes over his head and 
takes the assertions of a Nassau County 
Congressman as gospel. It has long been 
known that Moses had and has powerful 
political friends in the neighboring county. 
That Suffolk’s representative is ignored, 
therefore, does not come as a surprise. And 
it all can be blamed on the close Nassau- 
Suffolk ties of the past 5 years—ties that 
would relegate Suffolk to a second-rate 
entity. 

Just because Moses says “this Is it,” doesn’t 
mean that a better plan cannot be found. 
But he wouldn’t be averse to throttling an 
idea other than his own. For this reason 
he wants to hear nothing of WAINWRIGHT'S 
demand that a study be made of the feasi- 
bility of a new cut as suggested some years 
ago. 

The big thing just now is for WAINWRIGHT 
to impress on the Washington legislators 
that they are being asked to provide funds 
that should be made available by the State 
solely for the protection of State property. 

As for county money, Hattemer might do 
well to reappraise the situation and ask to 
have the recent resolution rescinded until 
such time that thorough studies and sur- 
veys are made. 


New York State Is Doing Something About 
Its Housing Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5,1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, New 
York State, under the leadership of 
Governor Harriman and his very able 
State housing commissioner, Joseph P. 
McMurray, is making real progress to- 
ward solution of that State’s housing 
problems. 

I am happy to call to the attention of 
our colleagues the following item by 
Charles Grutzner, which appeared in the 
New York Times of July 5, 1956, which 
indicates the fine job being done there: 
Two HovusING PROJEcTs HERE SHARE IN NEW 

STaTE LOANS—MIDDLE-INCOME BRONX Co- 

Ops AIDED By $6,324,736 OvuTLAY—5O-YEAR 

MorRTGAGES MaDE From $50 MILLION FUND 

(By Charles Grutzner) 

A new source of mortgage money is being 
tapped for private construction of middle- 
income housing in 2 sections of the Bronx 
and in 2 upstate cities. 

State Housing Commissioner Joseph P. 
McMurray announced yesterday that he had 
issued commitments for $6,324,736 in State 
loans. This is the first money made avail- 
able out of the $50 million mortgage fund 
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set up to implement the Mitchell-Lama Act, 
which was passed by the 1955 legislature to 
encourage building at rents of $19 to $25 a 
room for families with incomes up to about 
$7,500 a year. 

The 50-year, low-interest mortgages—up 
to 90 percent of the development costs—are 
available to private builders and cooperatives 
who agree to a 6-percent profit limitation. 

The mortgages announced yesterday are: 

$2,802,736 to the Park-Reservoir Housing 
Corp., which will build a 288-apartment co- 
operative costing $4,503,420 south of Van 
Cortlandt Park. Average monthly carrying 
charges will be $17.96 a room after down 
payment of about $625 a room. There are 
to be one 12-story building at Orloff and 
Van Cortlandt Avenues and two 14-story 
structures near 238th Street, between Can- 
non Place and Sedgwick Avenue. About 10 
percent of the apartments will be specially 
designed for the aging. 

$1,550,000 to the Woodlawn Veterans’ Mu- 
tual Housing Corp., which will build a nine- 
story structure of 99 cooperatively owned 
apartments costing $1,717,991 on Katonah 
Avenue between 234th and 235th Streets. 
Average monthly carrying charges will be 
about $20 a room after down payment of 
about $400 a room. 

$1,489,000 to the Love-Weichman Limited- 
Profit Housing Co., Inc., for construction in 
Buffalo of a two-story garden-type develop- 
ment of 124 apartments to rent at an aver- 
age of $19.90 a room. The project cost is 
estimated at $1,654,000. 

$483,000 to the Senior Citizens Housing 
Co., Inc., for construction in Rochester of a 
one-story, garden-type development of 60 
apartments costing $537,000. Rental will be 
to elderly persons only, with rents averaging 
$16.02 a room. There will be 30 apartments 
of 24% rooms and 30 of 3% rooms. The 6 
buildings will cover only 12 percent of the 
9'4-acre site. 

ALL SITES ARE VACANT 


All four sites are on vacant land. This 
will make is possible, Mr. McMurray said, for 
construction to start as soon as final plans 
are completed, within a few months. 

It will also obviate the touchy problem of 
tenant relocation, which has brought much 
criticism of the Federal-city program of 
tearing down the homes of slum dwellers who 
cannot afford to pay the rents of the new 
apartments built on the sites of their old 
homes. 

Additional commitments will be issued in 
the next few weeks, here and upstate. Mr. 
McMurray said the entire $50 million would 
be out on loah within the next 4 months. 
Among local projects under consideration 
are another in the Bronx, 1 in Manhattan, 3 
in Brooklyn, and 2 in Queens. 

Applications for mortgages from all parts 
of the State already exceed $50 million. 
These can be met in full and other projects 
initiated if the voters approve in November 
a proposed additional $100 million bond issue 
for the loan fund. 

The law making the State loans possible 
Was sponsored by State Senator MacNeil 
Mitchell, Manhattan Republican, and Assem- 
blyman Alfred A. Lama, Brooklyn Democrat- 
Liberal. The $50 million bond issue was ap- 
proved in a referendum last November. 

The 1956 legislature voted to enlarge the 
mortgage fund by $100 million and Governor 
Harriman signed the measure. It is this 
proposition that will come up for referendum 
in November's general election. 

The mortgage loans are made without cost 
to the State, yet the private developers get 
the advantage of the low interest on State 
bonds. They pay the same interest rate on 
the loans that the State pays on the bonds. 
This is now less than 3 percent. The build- 
ers pay for the administrative services that 
the projects receive from the State division 
of housing. > 
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No cash subsidies are involved, but some 
of the projects are able to keep rentals within 
a desirable range for middle-income families 
by taking advantage of local tax abatement. 

Mr. McMurray has received informal ap- 
proval from the board of estimate for tax 
abatement, amounting to 40 percent of the 
value of the projects, for the two Bronx proj- 
ects announced yesterday and for several of 
those for which mortgage commitments are 
pending. 

One of the latter projects is Senior Village, 
to be built in the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn, between Linden Boulevard, Rock- 
away Avenue, Hegeman Street, and Bristol 
Street. 

Plans were announced recently by the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters union, which will 
sponsor the 400-apartment cooperative. A 
$4,600,000 State mortgage commitment is in 
the works for this project, which will have 
carrying charges of $19.97 a room after down 
payment of $300 to $350 a room. 

Mr. McMurray has agreed, at the request of 
Borough President Hulan E. Jack, to set aside 
$6 million in mortgage funds for a project 
in Manhattan. The site has not yet been 
determined. 

The State, in taking the 50-year mort- 
gages, is requiring of the builders standards 
of design and construction to assure what 
Mr. McMurray called “good living for at least 
a 50-year span.” 

The standards include cross ventilation 
and good vistas for every unit, jiving spaces 
off foyers, bedrooms in remote, quieter areas. 





Address Delivered to Annual Independ- 
ence Day Luncheon of the Hi Hatters 
Club, San Diego, Calif., by Capt. David 
L. Martineau, United States Navy, As- 
sistant Chief of Naval Personnel for 
Special Projects 


EXTENSION OF ILEMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED TO ANNUAL INDEPENDENCE 
Day LUNCHEON OF THE Hi HatTrers CLus, 
San Dreco, Cauir., By Capr. Davip L. Mar- 
TINEAU, UNITED STATES Navy, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL FOR SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 
Members of the Hi Hatters Club and dis- 

tinguished guests, it is indeed a real pleasure 

to be here with you today. I have been hear- 
ing fine things about the Hi Hatters Club 
for a number of years. Not since the days 
when I was a junior officer have I had the 
pleasure of duty in the San Diego area. So 

I have not had the privilege of knowing 

you better until today. 

Certainly it is a real tribute to the San 
Diego area that more people in the Navy, 
officers and enlisted, active and retired, pre- 
fer to live here than in any other place. 
Just before leaving on this trip, I decided to 
verify what I have known to be true for a 
long time. So I inquired within the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel and ascertained that on 
the shore duty eligibility list for enlisted 
men, San Diego still stands first in their 
preference by a wide margin. 

I feel particularly honored to have been 
asked to speak to you on this occasion of your 
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annual Independence Day luncheon, and also 
one that honors the many distinguished of- 
ficers who are your guests today. 

I would like to tell you something about 
some features of the naval personnel pro- 
gram, particularly about what is being done 
to improve career incentives for both of- 
ficers and enlisted men within the naval 
service. 

Our national policy calls for maintaining 
an active duty military force far larger than 
during any previous time, short of war. An 
overall force that numbers some 2,900,000 
officers and men in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 

But within this force, 1 million men are 
leaving each year. That means that we must 
replace and rebuild nearly one-third of the 
total force annually. It would be difficult, 
to say the least, for any successful business 
or industry to maintain itself on such a basis. 

Everyone recognizes and agrees that our 
Nation is in the midst of a tremendous tran- 
sition period in technology. It is a transition 
that is having a profound effect on our 
weapons, old and new, and our entire na- 
tional security. 

It is also at the bottom of the long debates 
that have been conducted recently in the 
Congress on the matters of defense appro- 
priations and the development and employ- 
ment of weapons. And it has also served to 
fire up some new and rather bitter con- 
troversy within the armed services them- 
selves, especially between the Army and the 
Air Force, though I should add that they 
seem to have been confined largely to those 
at the Indian level. 

So far, the Navy has managed to keep clear 
of this interservice quarreling. There is a 
story going around- Washington regarding 
the recent debate and action in the Senate 
on the Defense Appropriations Bill, that the 
Air Force got $1 billion while the Navy got 
a Good Conduct Medal. 

Be all that as it may, a Good Conduct 
Medal is still a very good thing to have, and 
I for one feel that the Navy has been fol- 
lowing a very wise course. 

With it all, however, one subject on which 
everyone is completely unified and agreed, 
personnel is the No. 1 problem. 

There are seated within this audience to- 
day many officers who are occupying key 
positions of command and responsibility in 
the Pacific Fleet and in the San Diego 
area. They are the ones who must operate 
and support the Fleet. They are the ones 
who must grapple each day with the difficul- 
ties and problems in personnel. 

Today, as the representative of Vice 
Admiral Holloway, the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel, I would like to pay a tribute to these 
Officers and to the magnificent job.they are 
doing. I would like, also, to assure them 
that they enjoy the highest admiration and 
support of everyone in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, even though there may be mo- 
ments when some doubts may enter their 
minds about that. 

So much has been said, particularly dur- 
ing recent weeks, about the negative side 
of the personnel picture. Today I would 
like also to tell you something about its posi- 
tive features and about some of the impor- 
tant corrective measures being taken in the 
legislative area. 

But first, let us look at how the size of the 
overall military force relates to the problem. 

I can still recall the year 1932 shortly be- 
fore I was commissioned when the number 
of officers on active duty in the Navy was less 
than 7,000; we had an enlisted strength of 
under 80,000 and the total naval appropria- 
tions for that year amounted to $300 million. 
In 1937, shortly before the outbreak of World 
War II, the entire active duty force for all 
the armed services had increased to about 
300,000, or approximately one-tenth of its 
present size. During World War II, the 
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total armed services strength at the peak of 
mobilization stood at some 12 million. 

In the years immediately following World 
War II, the total active-duty forces were 
cut to something less than a million and 
e half. With the advent of the Korean 
war, they were expanded rapidly to about 
3,700,000. During the past 2 years, we have 
been stabilized at approximately our pres- 
ent strength of something under 3 million 
including 900,000 in the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

This stabilization in strength of forces 
has definitely been an improvement over the 
fluctuations of previous years. 

Without the stimulus of a fighting war, 
or compulsion of the draft laws, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that we could ever main- 
tain the present size force on a wholly vol- 
untary basis—whatever the inducements. 
The problem is further accentuated during 
periods of high economic prosperity and peak 
industrial employment—such as the pres- 
ent. Nevertheless, we must maintain this 
force on active duty for the long haul— 
end at a higher state of combat readiness 
than ever before. 

Surely, we must take every possible step 
to reduce personnel turnover to a mini- 
mum. But we must also learn to accept 
the fact that we cannot eliminate it. If 
we continue with the present size force, the 
number of men who reenlist is not always 
going to be as high as we would like. 

It was just 2 years ago in 1954 that re- 
enlistment rates had dropped alarmingly to 
their lowest points. The overall rate in the 
Navy fell to below 10 percent. Including 
only the first cruise men, it was below 4 
percent. 

These low rates were partially explained by 

the fact that enlistments were expiring of 
all those who had entered service during 
the rapid Korean expansion, including very 
large numbers who had never intended to 
remain in the Navy. They had patriotically 
carried out their obligation and were re- 
turning to civilian life. 
_ But it was also a fact that we had ex- 
pected more of them to stay. Most alarm- 
ing, however, was the fact that the reen- 
listment rate of our career personnel had 
fallen sharply to a point below 50 percent. 
By career personnel, I mean those who had 
previously enlisted one or more times. Nor- 
mally, they reenlist at rates well above 75 
percent. - 

The other services were also experiencing 
similar difficulties. Something was wrong. 

It became clearly evident, not only to the 
armed services, but to the Congress and to 
the President, that remedial measures were 
called for. The losses of both officer and 
enlisted personnel had reached prohibitive 
proportions, and the increasing rate at which 
career regulars were leaving was particular 
cause for concern. 

The principal factors causing these ex- 
cessive losses of trained personnel in the 
matte could be summarized something like 

8: 

The inherent nature and inconveniences of 
naval life, as opposed to the lure of greater 
comforts and more stable opportunities in 
civilian life. 

Such factors as the long periods of en- 
forced absence from their families, when 
contrasted to the more attractive advan- 
tages of civilian employment, were producing 
pressures and personal problems that were 
causing men to leave the service at higher 
rates than ever before. 

At a time when the operational demands 
on our personnel had become heavier than 
during any other so-called peacetime period 
in our history, the unfavorable disparity of 
military pay with that offered by industry 
continued to widen. 

Furthermore, industry was offering more 
of the nonwage benefits which at one time, 
and not so long ago, had been unique to a 
military career. Prior to World War II, for 
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example, such career benefits as a favorable 
retirement system, adequate medical care 
for servicemen and their families, survivor 
protection, and housing, were some of the 
principal military benefits that were seldom 
enjoyed in industry. But since the end of 
World War I, these and other benefits were 
being overtaken by industry. Consequently, 
many of the former advantages of career 
military service steadily reduced in com- 
parison to those of industry. 

In early 1955, in a special message to the 
Congress, President Eisenhower carefully re- 
viewed and pointed up this serious situa- 
tion. He outlined a program for increased 
compensation to servicemen more in line 
with that offered by industry. He further 
recommended that the traditional service 
benefits be considerably strengthened in 
recognition of the unusual difficulties being 
faced by the serviceman and his family. 

Just prior to this time, the Career In- 
centive Task Force had been formed for the 
purpose of planning, coordinating, and ac- 
celerating the necessary legislative program 
through the Congress. It was a special team 
composed of members from each of the armed 
services, and one that has since proven high- 
ly successful in speeding up action on the 
various bills within both the executive 
branch and the Congress. In doing so, it 
has also provided an excellent example of 
effective unification. 

The first bill to be handled by the task 
force was the Career Incentive Act of 1955 
which provided selective increases in basic 
pay, also in hazardous-duty pay and per 
diem, and a new dislocation allowance. 

But this bill did not provide any pay in- 
creases for those officers or enlisted men who 
are merely performing obligated service. It 
was a career bill and the first one ever to 
give special recognition to career service. As 
such, it marked a break with the traditional 
military pay pattern which many seasoned 
Washington observers said could not be ac- 
complished. 

As a result of the prompt consideration and 
action given to it by the Congress, the first 
increased paychecks were being cashed with- 
in 2 months from the time committee hear- 
ings had been commenced. 

The pay legislation of last year marked an 
important step forward in several respects. 
But quite understandably, there were those 
who thought the proposed increases should 
have been greater, even at the risk of incur- 
ring stronger opposition to the bill. 

That brings to mind a story told by the 
late Senator Barkley. It was about a certain 
employer. One day, he decided to surprise 
one of his old employees by giving him a 
bottle of whisky. Several days followed be- 
fore he saw him again. 

Finally, when they did meet, the boss asked 
him, “How did you like that bottle of whisky 
I gave you the other day?” 

The old fellow replied, “Well, I’ll tell you. 
If it had been any better, I don’t think you 
would have given it to me. If it had been 
any worse, I don’t think I could have drunk 
it. It was just right.” 

And it was generally agreed by the experts 
that our pay bill was about the best deal 
that could be made at the time. But since 
then, there has been a lot of pressure to pro- 
vide pay differentials for technicians and 
specialists who are in scarce supply. An- 
other extensive study of the entire pay struc- 
ture by a high-level board is already under- 
way. 

Earlier this month, the President signed 
into law another very important career in- 
centive measure—to provide improved medi- 
cal care for the dependents of service per- 
sonnel. Prior to its enactment, at least 40 
percent of the dependents were unable to 
receive adequate medical care. This was 
caused largely by the shortage of doctors 
and the overcrowding of service hospital 
facilities. 
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Family medical care has long been one of 
the traditionally military benefits. The 
failure during recent years to provide it on 
@ reliable basis has been one of the major 
deterrents to career service. 

Now, for the first time, specific statutory 
authority exists to provide medical care to 
the dependents of both active and retired 
personnel in any military or Public Health 
hospital to the extent that they are available. 

Of particular importance is an entirely 
new feature in this law that will authorize 
the use of civilian hospitals and facilities for 
the wives and children of active-duty per- 
sonnel—whenever they do not have conve- 
nient access to military hospitals, either in 
this country or abroad. 

The cost to a service family for each ad- 
mission to a civilian hospital will be limited 
to a payment of $25, or an amount equivalent 
to the subsistence charge in military hos- 
pitals, whichever is the greater. 

The remaining cost-will be carried by the 
Government under a medical service or in- 
surance plan to be contracted for with pri- 
vate agencies by the Secretary of Defense. 

This new law will become fully effective 
by next December upon the completion of 
the necessary arrangements now in progress. 
It marks a big step forward in making career 
service more attractive. 

We should all take special steps to high- 
light and stress the positive advantages of 
this and other types of beneficial legislation, 
for it amounts to a very substantial career 
inducement. And we should also appre- 
ciate that Congress has been given splendid 
help and support to this entire career in- 
centive program. 

We are fortunate that one of the best and 
strongest committees in the Congress is the 
House Committee on Armed Services. Hav- 
ing worked with and seen a lot of this splen- 
did group, I can tell you that one of its most 
able and effective members is Congressman 
Bos WILSON. 

Bos WILson is a very active and well-in- 
formed supporter of the Navy and of the 
other armed services. He is an exceptionally 
fine person in every way, and a very great 
credit to his district and to the people who 
have elected him. 

I should like now to say a word about the 
Doctors’ Career Incentive Act which became 
law in April of this year. 

This was must legislation to prevent the 
imminent dissolution of the hard core of ex- 
perienced doctors who are vital to the health 
and readiness of the Navy. 

At its present strength, the Navy requires 
some 3,600 physicians on active duty. Less 


than one-third of these are Regular Navy 


career doctors, and these have been resign- 
ing in prohibitive numbers during the past 3 
years. The ratio of resignations to appoint- 
ments during the past 3 years in the Medi- 
cal Corps has been 7 to 1; the Dental Corps, 
4 tol. \ 

Since only a very few Reserve doctors ap- 
ply for active duty, the remaining number 
must be drafted. Young doctors just out of 
medical school can be obtained under the 
general draft law. But in order to obtain a 
sufficient number of experienced doctors, they 
have had to be drafted under the Special Doc- 
tors’ Draft Act, which is due to expire next 
year. But even if this unpopular and dis- 
criminatory legislation were to be extended, 
the pool of experienced doctors eligible to 
be drafted will be depleted. 

It was, therefore, clearly evident that un- 
less drastic measures were taken to reverse 
the present trend, the Navy, together with 
the other armed services, was faced with the 
grim prospect of its active duty doctor 
strength consisting of conscripted “green” 
doctors fresh out of medical school. 

The bill, as it went to the Congress, pro- 
vided that all doctors be given promotion and 
longevity credit for the years spent in medi- 
cal school. By doing so, it merely placed 
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them on a par with their line contempora- 
ries and corrected an injustice of long stand- 
ing. All doctors have been 4 to 5 years be- 
hind their college contemporaries in the line, 
because of the years they must spend in 
medical or dental school in order to even 
qualify for their commission. 

We should also remember that the poten- 
tial doctor must finance entirely his own 
medical education following his graduation 
from regular college, during which time his 
line contemporary has a military status and 
receives a salary. 

In considering the bill, Congress concluded 
that the proposed corrections did not consti- 
tute sufficient inducement to meet the criti- 
cal medical situation. The bill was then 
amended to provide increases in special pay 
for those doctors who remain voluntarily on 
active duty after completion of their obli- 
gated service. 

I believe we should recognize the fact that 
doctors perform a very personal and essential 
service in caring for the health of our per- 
sonnel, both active and retired, and also for 
the dependent members of their families. 
While a doctor’s training is a long and ex- 
pensive one, his services are in particularly 
great demand everywhere. His financial op- 
portunities in private practice are usually 
far greater than we can ever provide under 
military pay structure. 

This bill has definitely stemmed the heavy 
losses of career doctors in the Navy. 

The survivor-benefits bill is a career-in- 
centive measure of far-reaching importance 
to all service personnel, present and future, 
and to their surviving widows, children, and 
dependent parents. It will provide more ade- 
quate and stable benefits to the dependents 
of service personnel whose deaths occur while 
on active duty, or on inactive duty if service 
connected. It will also remove many of the 
inequities and inconsistencies existing under 
present law and will greatly improve the 
overall survivorship structure. 

The widow of any regular, whatever his 
rank or length of service, is presently entitled 
to only $70 per month from the Veterans’ 
Administration if her husband's death was 
service-connected and occurred in peace- 
time—$87 when such death occurs during 
wartime. 

On the other hand, the widow of a reservist 
may be entitled to as much as $525 per month 
under the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act which applies only to reserves. This 
unintentional but glaring affront has long 
shouted the question: “Why be a Regular?” 

For the present flat payments, the new bill 
will substitute a much more reasonable bene- 
fit and one that bears at least some relation 
to attained pay at the time of death. 

The widow of any serviceman whose death 
occurs while on active duty would be entitled 
to monthly compensation amounting to $112 
plus 12 percent of his basic pay. 

This will provide a range of payments from 
$112 to $266, to continue until the widow 
dies or remarries. 

Full social security benefits will be per- 
manently extended to all active duty per- 
sonnel—and on the same contributory basis 
that is applicable to all other citizens under 
social-security coverage. 

Social-security benefits will also be related 
to basic pay, up to $350 maximum wage credit 
allowed. They will provide monthly pay- 
ments to a widow and minor children up to 
$200. In addition to the compensation from 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The bill in its present form will also au- 
thorize the payment of social security old- 
age benefits to a serviceman and also his wife, 
after they attain age 65, up to a maximum 
of $162 monthly. 

While no further Government insurance 
will be written under this bill, let me em- 
phasize that it does not in any way affect 
any existing rights—under either Govern- 
ment or national service life insurance. 
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Nor does it change in any way, the present 
Contingency Option Act whereby retired per- 
sonnel may elect annuities to be paid after 
their death to their widows and minor chil- 
dren. 

The only cost to the serviceman for this 
excellent type of family security and protec- 
tion, will be that payable to social security. 
This will amount to 2 percent of basic pay 
up to a maximum payment of $7 monthly. 

This bill has already passed the House 
and has been favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. Its final passage 
by the Senate this session is clearly indicated. 

It will be a No. 1 morale builder, when 
it is fully understood, and a very important 
new incentive for career service. 

It is quite in order that I should tell 
you at this time that the Navy has led the 
way in originating and emphasizing the great 
need for these three vital career incentive 
bills. As the Chief of Naval Personnel, Vice 
Admiral Holloway has given these bills the 
strongest kind of support and is personally 
responsible in a large measure for their 
success. 

The improved career incentive program, 
together with the vigorous measures being 
taken at all levels within the Navy during 
the past 2 years has produced results. This 
can be seen from the improved reenlistment 
rates and the reduction in officer resigna- 
tions. 

The overall reenlistment rate has now in- 
creased from below 10 percent in 1954 to 33 
percent at the present time. That of first- 
cruise men has increased from 4 to 12 per- 
cent over the same period. These are still 
not high enough by any means. But they 
do show progress. 

The reenlistment of career personnel is 
highly satisfactory, being well above 90 per- 
cent. 

Our most serious enlisted personnel prob- 
lem lies in the fact that in certain critical 
skills we are still losing men at an ex- 
cessive rate. In the aviation electronics and 
radar ratings, for example, we are presently 
able to fill only 70 percent of the petty 
officer requirements, and the first-cruise men 
are reenlisting at the rate of only 6 percent. 

These are quite typical of other critical- 
skill areas where we are having considerable 
difficulty in retaining enough capable and 
expensively. trained technicians beyond their 
first enlistment. The training and experi- 
ence they have obtained in the Navy are also 
in great demand in industry. While we are 
making some progress, their reenlistment 
rates are still far below what they should be. 

All in all, we have made a lot of prog- 
ress since 1954. Congress has given us some 
very beneficial legislation and more is on the 
way. Navy life has been improved in many 
respects. The downward trend in reenlist- 
ment rates has been checked, and fewer 
officers are seeking to resign. 

We are definitely on the upgrade and 
reaching a position where we can make a 
much stronger case for a naval career to the 
competent, able men we must have. 

Very oftentimes—success is a journey more 
than it is a goal. 

All of us,:including our many fine civilian 
friends and supporters such as you gentle- 
men, have an important responsibility to 
take positive and effective action to high- 
light the beneficial and favorable aspects of 
the Navy’s personnel program, especially as 
they have been recently improved. By doing 
so, we will also be acting to dispell some 
of the negative attitudes that have become 
much too predominant during the recent 
years—both in and out of the Navy. 

Take a look at some of the advertisements 
in the service journals and newspapers, You 
will see that a number of private companies 
in their efforts to entice our trained per- 
sonnel are taking full advantage of, these 
negative attitudes. Here are some deplora- 
ble examples of what they proclaim: 
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“Slipping on a tweed jacket is just one of 
the enjoyable details in becoming a civilian 
again”’ or 

“Service made you a man—Alcoa can make 
you successful.” 

We should strive to discourage this type 
of advertising. 

The Secretary of Defense has just recently 
appointed a high level advisory committee 
on technical and professional compensation. 
It is made up of some very distinguishea 
and well-informed civilian and military 
members. Its chairman is Mr. Ralph Cordi- 
ner, the president of General Electric Co. 

That committee will give particular at- 
tention to the difficult question of whether 
pay differentials should be authorized for 
the various types and degrees of technical 
specialties. Specific recommendations are 
also expected regarding pay adjustments in 
the area of command and management re- 
sponsibilities. Proposed legislation imple- 
menting the committee’s recommendations, 
as finally approved, should be ready for sub- 
mission to the next Congress. 

At the. first meeting of his committee held 
earlier this month, Mr. Cordiner told of an 
extensive survey of employee attitudes made 
at the General Electric Co. by an independent 
research group. These included what the 
employees held to be the most important 
aspects of job satisfaction. I am sure they 
will be of interest to everyone of you here, 
because you will recognize them as having 
universal application in any organization, 
Here they are: 

First, a feeling of belonging—the sense of 
pride and continuity in one’s job. 

Second, individual rights and dignity—the 
status and respect accorded an individual, 
as opposed to complete mass uniformity. 

Third, good bosses—superiors who com- 
mand respect, maintain firm discipline, and 
treat people fairly. 

Fourth, compensation and benefits—to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living and 
status in one’s community. 

It would be quite impossible to solve our 
personnel problems in the Navy, or anywhere 
else for that matter, if pay alone was the 
sole dominating factor. But we know that 
it is not. Surely the attitudes I have men- 
tioned reflect the very vital and far-reaching 
influenee of effective leadership. At all levels 
in the Navy, leadership is called for to a 
higher degree than ever before if we are 
to attract and retain for career service the 
high-caliber, dedicated personnel we must 
have. 

In closing, let me leave with you a thought 
expressed recently by Admiral Burke: 

“There are many who say all our good 
people are leaving the service—but I say, 
“The best ones are staying.’” 





Poland 
SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
All of us appreciate the brilliant and 
courageous record of the people of 
Poland over the centuries. All of us ap- 
preciate the indebtedness of this country 
to the people of Polish descent who have 
contributed so greatly. 
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It is an inspiration to all that Poland 
and the Polish people have consistently 
refused to compromise with evil. 

We all appreciate the unbelievable suf- 
fering which they have undergone under 
Communist domination. 

They have our heartfelt sympathy. 

We are confident that the indomitable 
spirit of Poland and its people will ulti- 
mately triumph. 





Ike’s Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing Mr. Edward T. Folliard’s column of 
July 3, 1956, as it appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald: 


Ine’s CHorcE—Nosopy Witt Have To SHOVE 
Hmm IntTo RAcE 


(By Edward T. Folliard) 


Perhaps the greatest political fallacy of the 
times is the notion that President Eisen- 
hower is being dragooned into running for 
@ second term—that shrewd and callous Re- 
publicans are sacrificing him so that they 
can hold onto the levers of power. 

It makes a good story, and undoubtedly 
carries conviction for some people. This 
would be true especially of those who find it 
hard to understand why a man of 65, with a 
secure place in history and in the hearts of 
his countrymen, would want to continue in a 
job like the Presidency after a heart attack 
and an abdominal operation. 

The trouble with the story is this: It just 
doesn’t square with the facts in the case. 

The No. 1 fact is that President Eisen- 
hower likes his job and wants to hold on to 
it. He had a taste of retirement at Gettys- 
burg while convalescing from his heart at- 
tack, and he didn’t relish it. 

It was not necessary, therefore, to pres- 
sure him into throwing his hat in the ring 
for the 1956 race. But suppose that it had 
been: Who would have brought the pres- 
sure? 

Not many men would have the gall to tell 
a soldier-statesman like Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower where his duty lies, especially after a 
heart attack. Not only that, but there is 
something about the office of President—an 
aura, a splendor—that discourages presump- 
" tuousness and forwardness. 

The man in charge of the Republican 
Party’s fortunes@his year, National Chairman 
Leonard Hall, has said that he never broached 
the question of a second term in talking to 
President Eisenhower after his heart attack. 
There is no reason to doubt Hall, and every 
reason to take him at his word. 

White House staff members say that they 
wouldn’t have dared to bring pressure on the 
President to run for a second term. They say 
further that they never mentioned politics to 
him unless he himself first brought.up the 
subject. Anyone who knows how they feel 
about the “Boss” would find that easy to 
accept, too. 

Nevertheless, the story persists that in 
some way an unidentified Republican inner 
circle virtually compelled Genera] Eisenhower 
to declare for another 4-year term. 

Stephen A. Mitchell, former chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, made a 
speech in Denver on June 16 and credited a 
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“select inner circle of Republican politicians, 
businessmen, and advertising agents” with 
pushing the President into a second-term 
race after his heart attack. 

Referring to the President’s abdominal 
operation, Mitchell said that the “Republican 
secret high command” has put out propa- 
ganda that his health in the future will be 
better than ever. 

“They are determined,” Mitchell said, “to 
make the President do their bidding and 
(carry) the Republican Party load for them 
regardless of what it costs nim. * * ° 

“They know they have little or no chance 
of winning the November election without 
the President as a candidate. They have, 
therefore, determined to go to any length and 
to any cost to him or to them to make him 
run for reelection. * * * It means nothing 
to these men that another man and his fam- 
ily might be sacrificed to their political pur- 

ss." 

The question arises: Is Steve Mitchell say- 
ing things like this because he thinks it is 
good Democratic politics, or does he really 
believe that President Eisenhower wanted to 
retire but allowed himself to be talked into 
running again? 

If Mitchell was under the impression that 
the President was eager at one time—before 
his heart attack—to leave the White House 
and settle down in Gettysburg after a single 
term, he had plenty of company. The Presi- 
dent himself said things that encouraged 
this view. 

But a month or so after President Eisen- 
hower arrived at his Gettysburg farm to 
convalesce from his heart attack, some of 
his friends noticed a significant change in 
him. They said he had tried out the so- 
called delights of retirement and didn’t like 
the experience. They said he found himself 
bored, restless, and eager to get back at his 
desk at the White House. 

“They believe,” the Washington Post and 
Times Herald reported on December 26, “that 
the Chief Executive’s disillusionment—his 
boredom and restlessnesss in his final weeks 
at Denver and later at Gettysburg—points 
strongly to a second-term race next year, 
provided his doctors tell him he can do the 

ob.” 
: Asked about the boredom talk at a news 
conference a month later, the President 
sought to explode it by saying he had “a 
thousand things to do in this world.” 

However, Robert J. Donovan in Eisen- 
hower—The Inside Story, a first-rate book 
on which he had White House help, says this 
about the President’s convalescence: “For 
Eisenhower, Gettysburg came close to being 
5 weeks of torment.” 

“His morale slumped,” Donovan says. “His 
spirits were low. He fretted over Govern- 
ment affairs. * * * He was tense and nerv- 
ous and stalked about the house with a golf 
club for a cane.” 

Donovan goes on to tell how, by the time 
the President got back to the White House 
5 days before Christmas, he was itching to 
do more work. 

Apropos the increasing demand for the 
President to run for a second term, Dono- 
van says that the pressure had little or no 
effect on him. 

“Eisenhower,” he says, “did not feel that 
he owed the leaders of the Republican Party 
any obligation to run again, and he followed 
his own thoughts.” 

But the President, Donovan says, was very 
much impressed by the argument that he 
might, by serving a second term, be able to 
make a contribution to world peace. 

It is a fantastic thought, but there are 
some who believe thet General Eisenhower 
was thinking seriously of retiring after a 
single term, but changed his mind after his 
heart attack. 

Anyway, this much 1s certain: Nobody had 
to twist his arm to get him to throw his hat 
in the ring. 


July 6 
The South Won’t Surrender 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
REcorp, I am including an article written 
by John Temple Graves which appears in 
the American Mercury for July 1956. 
The article is entitled “‘The South Won't 
Surrender.” 

This is one of the finest things I have 
seen concerning the South’s position on 
the momentous question of segregation. 
I agree wholeheartedly with what Mr. 
Graves says and just hope that the peo- 
ple of the United States generally can 
be brought to realize the South’s posi- 
tion and its determination te maintain 
the separation of the races in our public 
schools. 

The article follows: 

THe SovuTH Won’T SURRENDER 


(By John Temple Graves, editor of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post Herald) 


With fellow Conferedates who have a Little 
Bo-peep philosophy of the South today, I 
don’t confederate. 

“Leave us alone,” they say, “and we’ll come 
home, wagging our tails behind us. 

“Give us time, don’t push, and gradually 
we'll get to be exactly like Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York or some other heaven- 
on-earth, and glory be.” 

It isn’t true. There are respects in which 
the South isn’t coming home at all. It pro- 
poses a tmenty-and-a-half-century home of 
its own and to house the region in it—a 
home with touches of Williamsburg and My 
Old Kentucky Home and a glint even of the 
Suwannee River—but with fixtures modern 
beyond what current modernity knows. 

Our United States is earth’s great place, 
but if you travel it as I do, you can see that 
it hasn’t yet written the last words on every- 
thing. We are modestly convinced we can 
write some in the South. Especially on labor 
and race relations. 


On labor relations because, coming late to 
industry, we don’t have to be southern edi- 
tions of certain damnations of Detroit and 
other northern cities. Our industry is 
powered by electricity, oil, and gas, not 
steam. These are decentralizers. Requiring 
no huddles, they make no eyesores and heart- 
burns. You have room to breathe, grow, 
and be free and fair in the South, to be 
separate and individual. You don’t have to 
be a Socialist or a slave or a@ faceless item 
of an eating society. 


On race relations, we think, we can write 
some last words, too. That is because we 
live where the races live, where the masses of 
them are, and we have been living here to- 
gether a long time. It’s our peculiar prob- 
lem, the most delicate and difficult with 
which any people anywhere have ever had 
to deal. It is a police problem, a biological 
one, a cultural and an economic, and we are 
passionately certain that it can be served 
only in terms of that separte but equal 
philosophy for which the Supreme Court 
stood through half a century until it forsook 
precedent, Constitution, and commonsense 
in 1954, in favor of Swedish sociologist Gun- 
nar Myrdal, 

We may be wrong, but this is the way we 
are. What keeps America a nation of so 
many economies, geographies, origins, and 
accents “one and united,” is respect for the 
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varieties making it up. Respect, sometimes, 
for their right to be wrong. 

The South’s program against racial inte- 
gration is for more than delay and mere re- 
sistanee. It is for magnificent American 
succession. It is for winning America to 
Americanism (yes, we call it that). The 
South believes resistance by delay can be 
continued until the rest of the country sees 
the Constitution and the Star-Spangled 
Banner by some dawn’s light. Already 
there’s half-light in the Saturday Evening 
Post, the United States News, Newsweek, the 
Wall Street Journal, the American Mercury, 
and some other national periodicals, as well 
as in columnists like Dorothy Thompson, 
David Lawrence, Westbrook Pegler, and, in 
his fashion, Walter Lippmann. 

We see nothing un-American in a racial 
separation that has existed from the first 
days and before, and continues all over the 
country today. And we see much that is 
American in opposing too much government 
too far from the governed, in prizing quality 
in individuals, and in saying with our Con- 
stitution that there are things 51 percent of 
us just simply can’t do to 49 percent—or 
even to a fraction of 1 percent. 

For this the South is “interposing”—and 
invites other interposers. “Interposition” is 
@ word currently popularized by young 
James Jackson Kilpatrick,: successor to 
Douglas Freeman as editor of the Richmond 
News-Leader, for what Jefferson and Madi- 
son did in the names of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia in 1798 against a Federal sedition law 
that they deemed contra to the Constitution 
and the compact with the States. They said 
in the name of sovereignties remaining in 
their States that the law was void and would 
remain so until a constitutional amendment 
might effectuate it. Nothing happened. No- 
body undertook to force Virginia or Ken- 
tucky, and 3 years later the author of Ken- 
tucky’s resolution, Thomas Jefferson, became 
President of the United States. 

Nothing has ever happened, in fact, when 
interposition (or nullification) has been 
declared throughout our history. Calhoun’s 
South Carolina declared it in 1832 against 
the tariff of that year, and all that happened 
was that a new tariff was drawn up. Georgia 
declared it in 1838, when ordered not to 
move the Cherokee Indians, and not only did 
nothing happen but President Andrew 
Jackson, siding with Georgia, said “John 
Marshall had made his decision, now let him 
enforce it.” Wisconsin declared it against 
the Dred Scott slave decision just before the 
Civil War, and nothing happened. 

Right down to today, nothing has hap- 
pened. Within the year, both Georgia and 
Virginia have refused to abide by orders of 
the Supreme Court, asserting State sov- 
ereignty, and nothing has happened. 

But interposition as talked and declared 
in the South now doesn’t mean actual nulli- 
fication (except in Mississippi—they mean 
business there). In Virginia, where the 
movement originated and was planned to 
mean nullification, the assembly has con- 
fined itself to asserting the unconstitu- 
tionality of the desegregation decisions 
without calling them void. In my Alabama, 
an interposition bill which has been passed 
is only a protest. What interposition has 
come to mean in the South is not nullifica- 
tion but the total of all the things em- 
ployed, planned or imaginable for prevent- 
ing mixture of races in the public schools. 

It includes placement laws giving school 
boards a right to assign pupils on a basis of 
aptitude, public order and, in reverse, that 
psychology on which the Supreme Court 
leaned for Myrdal’s sake. It includes private 
schools in lieu of public ones, thrge-way 
schools, public funds to individuals, local 
juries which will say “not guilty” (under our 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, juries, with their 
local opinion and understandings, outrank 
even the Supreme Court), and the gerry- 
mandering of school districts. It includes 
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old-fashioned legal fiilibustering, too—every 
delay, obfuscation, subterfuge and multi- 
plication the law allows. = 

The Court's decision having tortured the 
Constitution, the South is torturing the de- 
cision. If any cry shame, the South says the 
Court has tortured the Constitution’s wel- 
fare clause, its interstate commerce clause, 
its 10th amendment, its forgotten 9th, its 
separation of Federal powers, its funda- 
mental original promise that sovereignties 
(like education) not granted to Washington 
should remain in the sovereigns that formed 
the Union. 

If we are violent, we don’t mean to be— 
honestly. We are only human, like New 
Yorkers, Detroiters, and Chicagoans. “Mod- 
eration” in southern resistance now doesn’t 
mean what Adlai or Ike mean and, of course, 
isn’t in mention-distance of Estes and 
Averell. It doesn’t mean “gradualism” for 
us but law-abiding, nonviolence, decency, 
and intelligence in “neverism.” Even though 
sectors of the outside press cry havoc at the 
fall of a southern rock and (even as they 
ignore racial and industrial blood in their 
own backyards) neverism is remarkably free 
of violence so far. God knows what may 
have happened before this is printed, for 
provacation multiplies and human nature 
continues human, but as of now, the only 
monstrosity is the Till murder in Mississippi. 

That was a monster in anybody’s book or 
town, reflecting low life all around and 
shame on everybody, North and South. For 
the rest, the awful Autherin Lucy disorder 
(after the NAACP insisted not only on her 
admission but on maddening ballyhoo with 
the admission) scored only one broken win- 
dow’s worth violence. The “terrible bus 
strike’ in Montgomery has been all piety 
and peace. The attack on Nat (King) Cole 
in Birmingham resulted not only in no dam- 
age to Nat but in universal local condemna- 
tion of the hoodlums responsible and, better 
yet, in discrediting to near-dissolution an 
outlaw and fascist element of the Citizens 
Councils there which had already been de- 
nounced by genuine councils whose rosters 
in Jackson, Miss., and many Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Alabama centers read like 
Rotary Clubs for respectability. 

How do we sober and respectable citizens 
of the modern South get this way? What 
has created among us this determination so 
solid, meaningful, and immense? What is 
so awful—actually—about integration? 

We are this way, as I said before, for rea- 
sons of (1) police necessity, (2) culture, and 
(3) biology. And we ask that the record 
show we don’t mean (not any longer) in- 
justice, discrimination, denial of franchise, 
or other civil rights, legal or economic in- 
equality—or hate. The hate is in Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, and such. We don’t 
even mean total segregation, not any longer. 
In notable respects, many bars are down and 
many others were going down until the 
Supreme Court’s decision stopped every 
stoppable advance. 

What we mean is public-school integra- 
tion of the southern masses. We won’t con- 
sent to this, immediately, gradually, or ever. 

We are certain it would mean public dis- 
order, at the schools, among parents, and 
throughout the community. We are certain, 
too, and cite the District of Columbia’s ex- 
perience, that it would mean cultural and 
scholastic debasement. 

Differences in morals, in mental aptitude, 
sanitation, etc., which were pointed out by 
Editor Tom Waring of the Charleston News 
and Courier in his epochal article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, admittedly result in part 
from underprivilege. But they exist, and 
generations of privilege will be needed to 
remove them. 

Many southerners believe there are differ- 
ences other than ones which result from 
underprivilege—profound racial differences. 
That, of course, is unscientific in the esti- 
mate of those who share Lysenko’s now dis- 
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credited contention in Russia that environ- 
ment is everything and you can make rye out 
of wheat if environmental pressure is right. 
We have Americans just as insistent as Stalin 
was that science must fit ideology and senti- 
mentality. 

“Oh, Mr. Graves, if only you knew an- 
thropology!" Langston Hughes, Negro poet 
and fellow traveler, lamented over me in an 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air debate 
in New York some years ago. What he 
should have said was, “If only anthropology 
knew!” Science simply doesn’t know or pre- 
tend to Know. 

We believe that bloodshed or mixed blood 
or both would come if white and colored 
masses of the South were forced together as 
the NAACP proposes to force them under the 
Supreme Court mandate. And we believe 
both are bad. Is it contradictory to say there 
is a natural antipathy which would make a 
police problem of putting the races massively 
into the same southern schools, and to say at 
the same time that putting them in those 
schools would mongrelize the South? 

What did Abraham Lincoln mean when 
he made that little-noted nor long-remem- 
bered comment that “there is a physical dif- 
ference between the two races which in my 
judgment will forever forbid their living 
together. * * *”? Did he mean bloodshed 
or mixed blood? Since he was no scientist 
(and since Science itself doesn’t know), his 
remark is noted here only for the record. 
Some believe there is a natural antipathy 
and that Nature has a use for it, just as she 
has for the natural attraction between sexes. 

But you can’t have it both ways, at any 
rate. If you deny the antipathy and the 
police problem, you must admit the biologi- 
cal problem. If you say that the affection 
that white southerners profess for Negroes 
denies antipathy, you don’t know the affec- 
tion. It isn’t physical. If you argue against 
antipathy—that babies are not born with it, 
that it has to be taught—you forget that 
neither are they born with sex attraction. 

The South doesn’t expect the rest of the 
country, with its comparatively small Negro 
population, to agree on the need of public- 
school segregation where there are great 
numbers of both races. It doesn’t expect 
either political party or any President to 
agree. What the South does hope to win is 
national appreciation of the width, immen- 
sity, and unanimity of its convictions—like 
none since the Civil War—and of its com- 
mon cause with Americans who believe that 
the Constitution meant the South to decide 
for itself. 

It is not arrogant or immodest for the 
South to think it is coming to a power that 
may give it a certain right of might, too, on 
these things. Out of the reconstruction 
darkness, out of following decades of defa- 
mation, false report, political underprivilege 
and economic oppression by freight rates, 
steel price differentials, tariffs, and such, the 
South is coming at last to industrial power, 
solidly based on a resurrected agricultural 
power. New industries—notably chemicals, 
paper, steel, lumber, metals and (of course) 
textiles—are pouring in. Their measure is 
the decentralizing electricity which makes 
our industrial prospect so different from 
steam-made huddles of industry in the 
North and East. 

The Southern Co. has just reported electric 
sales up ,113 percent since 1947, customers 
80 percer{t, capital 108 percent. By all eco- 
nomic indices, the South is growing faster 
than the rest of the country, and the Deep 
South fastest of all. President Lewis M. 
Smith, of the Alabama Power Co., expects 
his company’s generating capacity to be in- 
creased 40 percent by 1959. Average per 
capita southern income has increased from 
47 percent of the average elsewhere before 
the war to 64 percent now. 


All things considered, the greatest poten- 
tial new market in the Western Hemisphere 
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fs the South’s as its purchasing power 
mounts to the national level. Industry is 
coming now for customers and taking steps 
to manufacture customers, where once it 
came Only for raw materials and cheap labor. 
There is equal revolution in agriculture— 
truck, wheat, fruit, and small grain where 
once was only one crop; livestock income 
actually exceeding cotton and tobacco in 
some States; terraced and contoured hill- 
sides, power dams, irrigation ditches—hold- 
ing for use the priceless waters that have 
run to waste and destruction; lespedeza, 
kudzu, crimson clover, saving the soils; trac- 
tors moving over acres where man and mules 
have sweated through other decades; and 
best of all, the southern farmers with more 
knowledge of his land and ownership of it 
than ever in history. 

Add political power. The Nation’s major 
minority may be here—now that the Negro 
minority is about to be divided between the 
two parties and the organized labor minority, 
lately put together, is splitting at the seams 
and center and (for trying to put integra- 
tion and unionization into one package) on 
the southern quadrant. The South is more 
united and passionate than it has been since 
Appomattox. It has had a balance of power 
in Congress since 1946, come Democrats or 
Republicans. 

As one good result of its otherwise deadly 
Democratic loyalty, it has through seniority 
the chairmanships of the major congressional 
committees. And it is in position to swing 
the national presidential election this year 
or, if not that, to establish itself as the major 
factor 4 years hence. 

Is it a holdup that the South proposes? 
We don’t see it like that. We think the 
promise of power is something to be em- 
ployed for our vital Southern concerns, but 
even more, for a Constitution, for an anti- 
Socialist cause against too much Government 
too far from the governed, for return to the 
individual against social-mindedness gone 
mad, for the American right to be wrong, the 
American right not to be imposed on by a 
central government or a tyranny of 51 per- 
cent, for American vitalities that depend on 
preservation of America’s traditions. 

The finest Negroes in the world live in 
North Carolina. They got that way segre- 
gated in an enlightened State. One of them 
was the late C. C. Spaulding, who built a 
great Negro insurance business. It was my 
lot in other days to sit with him on a number 
of educational and interracial Southern com- 
mittees, and I remember how he would al- 
ways bring in his philosophy that what the 
two races needed most in the South was the 
economic and political power which was 
surely coming to the South. 

I remember him last month when I talked 
at a luncheon in my Birmingham of the 
Hungry Club, an organization of leading 
Negro businessmen, ministers, and educators. 
The hunger is not for food, since they are 
as well-fed and heeled as any of us, but for 
that righteousness the Bible says shall be 
fed to those who hunger and thirst after it. 
We agreed at this meeting to talk only of 
what we had in common—and there was a 
sense of relief throughout that integration 
wasn't going to come up and put a pall of 
self-consciousness over old friends. 

We found we had more to talk about than 
the walrus said, and we talked it to the tune 
of much laughing and understanding and 
mutual sensibility and good will. ‘We talked 
of C. C. Spaulding and what it was going to 
mean to both races as the South came to 
power. We talked of education, of the need 
of all of us, white and colored, to qualify 
evermore for great days coming. We talked 
of law-abiding and God and the United 
States and the hope of peace on earth. 

And we talked of how white people and 
colored people in the South like each other. 
We agreed that there was a certain con- 
descension on the white man’s part, but 
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we agreed too, that this was because in 
most cases the colored man has been em- 
ployed by the white, and we thought the 
liking could endure into coming days of 
Negro advance to economic equality. 

Nat (King) Cole became an overnight hero 
in Alabama for refusing to play the NAACP 
game of hate and integrate. If he had fa- 
vored his hurt back after the assault in 
Birmingham, if he had failed to return to 
the stage for the ovation awaiting him from 
4,000 whites, if he had not gone on with 
his second performance for the colored peo- 
ple, if he had not spoken glowingly of Bir- 
mingham when he flew back to Chicago and 
of love for his native South, the NAACP 
might have blown the incident up as they 
did the sordid Till murder case in Missis- 
sippi. 

But because he behaved as he did, a mer- 
ciful reminder was given us, white and col- 
ored, of that strange but true affection we 
have had for each other through the gen- 
erations—and of our hope to save it from 
what the Supreme Court has done. 





Air Force Nurses Have New Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of my district and 
particularly Oconee County are proud 
of Col. Frances Loy. She rose from 
humble circumstances to become the new 
head of our Air Force Nurse Corps. Colo- 
nel Loy has written a new chapter in 
the success story of American women. 
Her career of service should be an inspir- 
ation to us all. The following article 
from the Washington Evening Star is a 
just tribute to an amazing young lady 
with ambition and courage. I wish her 
well in this new opportunity: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

July 5, 1956] 
Service ScENE—Am Force Nurses Have New 
CHIEF 
(By Ruth Dean) 

A charming southerner whose 5 feet 9 
inches handicapped her from becoming a 
flight nurse until after World War II is the 
new director of the Air Force Nurse Corps. 

Even today, Col. Frances Lay recalls her 
futile effort to volunteer for nursing duty 
in the clouds as one of the strangest experi- 
ences of her life. 

It was 1943. The war was on, and the 28- 
year-old nurse from Walhalla, S. C., commis- 
sioned 4 years in the Army Nurse Corps, 
wanted to go overseas. She was chief nurse 
at Randolph Airbase in Texas. 

Her new-found love for flying plus the new 
flight nurse program which had begun a year 
before prompted her to volunteer for this 
type of overseas duty. 

“Sorry, you’re too tall. Our height limit 
is 5 feet 7 inches,” was the disappointing 
answer she got. So she spent the rest of the 
war with the ground forces as chief nurse 
at an Army general hospital in England. 

ALL SKILLS 

It was to prove an invaluable experience 
however for the brown-eyed girl with the 
dimpled smile. Flight nursing requires all 
the skills of hospital nursing plus a graver 
responsibility. 
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A flight nurse must act often in the ab- 
sence of a physician aboard the flight. Often 
she is dealing with emergency cases being 
fiown to distant points, for more specialized 
medical care. 

The patient’s life is literally in her hands, 
So, the value of years spent in hospital nurs- 
ing can’t be counted too highly. 

Colonel Lay’s chance to realize her long- 
frustrated ambition finally came in 1948. 
After a succession of assignments at Army 
hospitals following her return from the Eu- 
ropean theater, she put in a request for duty 
at airbase hospitals. She returned to Ran- 
dolph Field. 

By this time, planes were bigger, the Air 
Force had become a separate service and 
physical requirements had changed. Nurses 
as tall as Colonel Lay—and even taller— 
were and are now admitted to flight nurse 
training. 

Her acceptance as a student at the flight- 
nurse school at Randolph Field she calls 
“the pinnacle of my career.” There she 
learned the specialized care of patients in 
the air, patients that can vary from blue 
babies to an Air Force soldier dangerously ill 
with a brain tumor. 

“‘We have very few real emergencies in our 
business because our business is to avoid 
them,” she says firmly. 

After her intensive 9-week flight-nurse 
training, Colonel Lay put her study into 
practice for a year. 

She would, perhaps, have liked to continue 
her flight duties, but the Air Force had other 
plans for her. They sent her back to 
school—this time to get a degree in nursing 
education at the University of Minnesota. 

Then for the next 5 years she was chief 
nurse at the Air Force School of Medicine 
at Gunter Air Force Base, Ala., where she 
was responsible for the instruction given 
to all flight nurses and for the orientation 
program given to all newly commissioned 
nurses in the Air Force. 

Washington was her next stop. 

Six months ago she came here as deputy 
director to Col. Verena Zeller, the Air Force 
Nurse Corps’ first director. When Colonel 
Zeller retired last week, she stepped up into 
the top position. 

How does it feel to be in charge of 2,609 
Air Force nurses, 836 of whom are flight 
nurses? 

Naturally, Colonel Lay is happy and hon- 
ored to have the job. 

As for the future of Air Force nursing, 
Colonel Lay thinks flight nursing is one of 
the greatest developments in military nurs- 
ing that has happened in our generation. 





Prospects of a Brighter Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Scranton Times on Satur- 
day, June 30, 1956, in which this news- 
paper comments on the Douglas-Flood 
area redevelopment legislation designed 
to aid economically distressed regions: 

At long last, it may be that the expressions 
of sympathy which Scranton and other de- 
pressed communities have been receiving 
from official Washington for a number of 
years may be replaced by something a little 
more tangible. 
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The House Banking and‘Currency Commit- 
tee has sent to the floor the bill cosponsored 
by Luzerne’s Congressman DAN FLOOp, and 
Illinois’ Senator Paut Douctas, which would 
set up a Federal fund from which loans and 
grants could be made to economically dis- 
tressed areas for industrial development. 
The measure would authorize up to $250 mil- 
lion in loans and $50 million in outright 
grants. 

Spokesmen for the Scranton Chamber of 
Commerce and our Life organization in sup- 
porting the bill made it plain to Congress 
that we are not seeking any handouts. 
Scranton is asking only for loans which could 
be used to finance the construction of in- 
dustrial plants, these loans to be paid back 
from rentals or from the possible sale of the 
factories. Such a procedure would be only 
an extension of the Life program which, 
within its limitations, has been most suc- 
cessful to date. 

The favorable committee report on the 
Flood-Douglas bill, of course, is no guar- 
anty of its passage. There has been strong 
opposition to the principle of the legislation, 
notably from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Added to this is the fact that 
Congress is anxious to adjourn in mid-July, 
which creates the danger that the depressed 
area bill may be lost in the shuffle before it 
can get through the House and Senate, But 
we can hope, at least. 





Legislation to Correct Unfair Automotive 
Industry Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my testimony before the House 
Judiciary Committee in support of legis- 
lation to correct the unfair practices in 
the automotive industry: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, DEMOCRAT, 13TH DISTRICT, NEW 
Yorx, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY, JULY 2, 1956 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee to 
present my views concerning proposed legis- 
lation to eliminate certain unfair practices 
in the automotive industry. I am aware of 
the long, untiring efforts of committees to 
protect the public interest and to stave off 
the serious consequences threatening our 
economy because of certain unfair marketing 
practices in the industry. 

I know that this hearing has been sched- 
uled to consider S. 3879 which was passed by 
the Senate and the chairman's bill, H. R. 
11360. I trust you will not consider me pre- 
sumptuous when I say to this committee 
that that bill hardly begins to touch the 
problem. It deals with only one of many 
unfair practices, and I believe it does not 
sufficiently attack even that one. 

In this statement, with your permission, I 
will cover all of the problems, as I under- 
stand them, affecting the situation, and then 
give you my recommendations, for whatever 
they may be worth, for the guidance of the 
committee. 

You will find that all of these matters have 
been fully documented and covered by sup- 
porting testimony in many congressional 
hearings, and in this Congress before the 
House and Senate Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
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THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


In commenting on some of the existing 
unfair practices in the automobile industry, 
I should like to specificate one underlying 
fact; namely, that in the automobile market 
both the consumer and the dealer have little 
choice in the selection of the manufacturer. 
As you well know, the year 1955 saw the dis- 
appearance of one more private automobile 
manufacturer—Kaiser-Willys. Today only 
five sources remain—General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, American Motors, and Studebaker- 
Packard. It is an anomalism that as the 
market has grown the number of companies 
in the market has lessened. The public was 
only amused upon reading in the press that 
the General Motors Corp., the biggest manu- 
facturer in this country, which is at the 
same time the country’s largest automobile 
manufacturer, in testifying before the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee in 
December 1955, said that it “is the servant 
of the dealer.’’ It is public knowledge that 
dealers have been forced into serflike sub- 
mission to the manufacturer. The dealer’s 
plight is manifest from the figures, such as 
those submitted by the General Motors 
Corp. last December showing that the 
1953 return on net worth for dealers aver- 
aged 14.40 percent, and was reduced in 1954 
to 9.4 percent. Comparable figures show 
that the corporation earned 20 percent in 
1953 after taxes and bonuses, and almost 
24 percent in 1954. In 1955, it was over 28 
percent. 

MANUFACTURER-DEALER RELATIONS 


Committees in this Congress have directed 
their attention to the subjects of territorial 
security for automobile dealers, bootlegging 
and so-called phantom-freight. There are 
also other unfair marketing practices in the 
industry that must be appraised in evaluat- 
ing the position of the industry in our econ- 
omy. With the committee’s permission, I 
will comment on all of these practices. 

A substantial part of the problems which 
beset the industry stem from the dealer 
agreement which is so drawn that manu- 
facturers may grant or withdraw the fran- 
chise at will. I am in favor of the principle 
which would validate manufacturer-dealer 
contracts establishing exclusive representa- 
tion by dealers for fixed periods of time. 
Heretofore, such contracts have been at the 
will of the manufacturer. In my opinion, 
manufacturers have wielded their whip of 
economic power too long, and if we are to 
avoid repetition of the picture of the thirties, 
and if we are to meet our obligation to the 
public, legislation must be enacted now to 
protect our economic structure. 

As long as manufacturers want to have 
dealers under contract to handle only par- 
ticular makes of cars, the manufacturers 
should be required to sell only to such deal- 
ers and to prohibit bootlegging. Manufac- 
turing should be required to cancel the fran- 
chise of bootleggers. I have incorporated 
many of my views in H. R. 10310, which I in- 
troduced on March 29, 1956. 

As a result of the recent congressional in- 
vestigations, we have observed newspaper 
reports that the manufacturer’s cancellation 
privilege will be superseded by a provision 
requiring the cancellation to be for cause. 
But will the manufacturer be compelled to 
define the term “cause”? There is no uni- 
formity among the court decisions constru- 
ing automobile franchise agreements. 

Incidentally, some State legislatures are 
making strides in revoking the manufac- 
turer’s arbitrary cancellation privilege. In 
my own State of New York, Governor Harri- 
man on April 20, 1956, signed a bill amend- 
ing the New York general business law, for 
the purpose of prohibiting automobile manu- 
facturers from arbitrarily revoking the 
franchises of dealers in New York State. 
Under the law effective October 1, 1956, auto 
manufacturers are required to register with 
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the secretary of state and are prohibited 
from terminating a dealer contract except 
for cause. A maxirfium penalty of $1,000 
fine is imposed for each violation. We 
should not be surprised to learn that au- 
tomobile manufacturers opposed the legis- 
lation, claiming that “the public interest is 
not sufficiently affected’ In his statement 
upon signing the bill, Governor Harriman 
announced it was his firm conviction that 
“it is very much in the interest of the people 
that small- and medium-sized business 
should be protected against unfair exercise of 
economic power.” 

In view of the peculiar nature of the auto- 
motive industry, coupled with the clear proof 
that previous congressional admonishments 
have been flouted, it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to enunciate a public policy that will 
protect the consumer interests in their rela- 
tions with the economic giants who not only 
produce this article of necessity, but also 
control its distribution, as well as the price 
thereof. 

ADVERTISING ABUSES 

The dealers must pay for advertising litera- 
ture they do not want and would not order. 
It is sent in to the dealer in such quantities 
as the manufacturer thinks he should dis- 
tribute, and the dealer is billed and must 
pay for that literature even though he 
throws most of it into the wastebasket. The 
dealers must pay a fixed sum per car to the 
manufacturers toward the cost of advertis- 
ing. The dealer’s name and address is never 
part of that advertising, only the product is 
mentioned. This policy would cease if the 
responsibility for exaggerated and fraudulent 
advertising were laid at the door of the man- 
ufacturer and if the manufacturer were pro- 
hibited from requiring déaler constributions 
toward the cost of such advertising. 

Only recently, as a result of testimony ad- 
duced at congressional hearings, the Federal 
Trade Commission filed charges against the 
General Motors Corp. for false and deceptive 
advertising. Independent manufacturers 
have reported that General Motors’ use of 
the words “genuine Chevrolet” to describe 
parts used in making repairs is diverting 
business from the independent manufactur- 
ers and small repair shops. The parts man- 
ufacturers contend that the items, dis- 
tributed and warranted by General Motors, 
actually are bought by General Motors from 
the independent manufacturers. The im- 
plication is that the “genuine Chevrolet” 
parts are superior to the same parts sold by 
competitors without such label. 


DELIVERIES WITHOUT ORDERS 


Manufacturers require dealers to file each 
month several reports showing sales and in- 
ventory volumes. The manufacturer bases 
his deliveries to the dealer upon these 
figures. Whether or not the dealer con- 
siders this quota salable is immaterial. 

Moreover, the dealer has no control over 
the various built-in accessories that are 
billed as extras. For instance, the automo- 
bile is listed as equipped with vacuum 
windshield wipers, but is later shipped in 
with an electric wiper billed as an extra. 
Every car comes with a hole in the dash- 
board for a cigarette lighter, but the lighter 
is an extra. 

It is the manufacturer, also, who deter- 
mines the stock of parts and accessories that 
the dealer must purchase from the auto- 
mobile manufacturer. The dealer could 
purchase these same parts and accessories 
directly from the parts manufacturer and 
much cheaper, too. 

The only way to abolish this practice is to 
prohibit lump-sum bills and to require of 
the manufacturer and of the dealer a com- 
plete itemization of all charges. No amount 
should be collectible by either for extras un- 
less ordered in writing by the buyer, 

OLD CARS SOLD AS NEW 


The need to eliminate the unfair prac- 
tice on the part of some dealers in selling 
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as new automobiles those which have been 
towed or driven from the factory or used as 
demonstrators has lo#g been recognized but 
completely ignored. Under legislation I 
have introduced, it would be a violation for 
any manufacturer or dealer to replace or 
disconnect the speedometer on an automo- 
bile or to change its reading in a manner 
to mislead the public as to the mileage, con- 
dition, or usage of the automobile. 

The foregoing, as well as the other unfair 
automobile marketing practices commented 
upon throughout this statement, are dealt 
with in the omnibus bill, H. R. 10310, which 
I introduced on March 29, 1956, to provide 
for the enactment of a general motor ve- 
hicles law. 

AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 

Not to be overlooked in any compilation 
of unfair automobile marketing practices 
are the reports of substantial overcharges 
under the package finance deals. Dealers 
complain, too, they are forced to grant wild 
credit to consumers in order to satisfy quotas 
in manufacturer’s race for sales. 

Insofar as General Motors’ installment 
sales are concerned, it should be noted that 
if the purchaser defaults, the manufacturer 
has recourse against the dealer. Contem- 
plate, if you will, the situation of the small- 
business man—the average dealer with an 
investment of his life’s savings in showroom, 
service station, autos, and parts. Should 
the market fall, upon whom would the loss 
rest? Upon the dealers themselves, because 
the manufacturers have so directed. If my 
memory serves me, the total amount of in- 
stallment paper on all consumer items last 
year was $26 billion—of which $14 billion 
represented the automobile business. Thus 
far in 1956, auto installment loans extended 
in January and February totaled $2.5 bil- 
lion—an increase of 14 percent over last 
year. Yet, on the other hand, production 
and sales are running about 26 percent below 
a year ago. 

In April of this year three large finance 
companies announced increases in auto-loan 
costs which will be passed on to the dealers. 
Dealers, in turn, must either absorb the costs 
or pass the inerease on to their consumers. 
The consequences are that the squeeze is 
continually put on the dealers. General 
Motors defies the country to compel it to 
accept any shrinkage in its predetermined 
profits. Incidentally, GMAC has not yet 
made any statement on its installment costs. 
It, of course, is the largest auto finance com- 
pany. As a group, the finance companies 
account for 55 percent of the auto install- 
ment credit volume. The other 36 percent 
is handled by the banks which have also 
recently raised rates. Is it not fair to as- 
sume that General Motors will also make 
such an additional charge? 


CHEATING OUR SOLDIERS 


At this point I should like to touch on a 
matter that involves the now well-known 
adage: “What is good for General Motors is 
good for the country.” You will see in a 
moment that we can now change that to 
“What is wrong for the insurance companies 
is not wrong for the automobile companies.” 

On September 8, 1955, I wrote to Secretary 
of Defense Wilson, calling his attention to a 
scheme by which armed-services personnel 
returning to this country are being duped 
and mulcted of thousands of dollars in con- 
nection with the sale to them of new auto- 
mobiles. I indicated that the matter had 
been called to the attention of the automo- 
bile manufacturers who have failed to do 
anything to prevent these practices. I fur- 
ther stated that the Secretary of Defense 
need not make any determination of whe- 
ther these practices are fraudulent or merely 
unethical, but urged him to direct all com- 
manding officers to alert their men to these 
practices to afford them an opportunity to 
protect themselves accordingly. My letter 
of September 8, 1955, is exhibit A, which I 
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submit herewith. I received an answer, 
dated September 23, 1955, a copy of which 
is submitted as exhibit B, in which the De- 
partment of Defense refused to take any 
action. I replied by letter of September 28, 
1955, a copy of which I also submit and 
mark exhibit C, again indicating the need 
for departmental action. No answer has 
been received to my last letter. 

Now let us see what happened when the 
Department's attention was called to similar 
fraudulent practices by insurance salesmen. 
No General Motors was involved. An in- 
vestigation was instituted which confirmed 
the charges. A complete set of regulations 
was promulgated by the Department of De- 
fense, including a directive to commanders 
of all bases, making them responsible for 
protection of the men against such frauds. 
Another reason for different treatment of the 
phony automobile salesmen is that the 
fraudulent business is so profitable that the 
automobile manufacturers have sent their 
own direct representatives overseas to grab 
this business. 

MANUFACTURING WARRANTIES 


What is the situation today? The consumer 
may need a new automobile, but he dreads 
the purchase. Breaking in the car means 
running back and forth to the dealer to cor- 
rect inherent mechanical failures that are 
uncovered long after the guaranty period 
has expired. The attitude of the consumer 
is aptly defined in unsolicited letters I re- 
ceived, which were printed in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD—one appearing in the Janu- 
ary 31, 1956, issue (pp. A993—A995); another 
in the February 9, 1956, issue (p. A1331); 
and a third and fourth in the March 21, 
1956, issue (pp. A2543 and A2548 respec- 
tively). The dealer, on the other hand, is 
called upon as a regular procedure to comply 
with, not his warranty, but a warranty the 
company requires him to make. What has 
been the dealer’s redress? The answer the 
dealer receives from the manufacturer is to 
step up or maintain his sales volume—even 
if that means come-on advertising, bootleg- 
ging, price packing, and any other unfair- 
trade practice. Even outright fraud is 
countenanced by the manufacturer. 

Many an inexplicable accident is caused 
by defective vehicles. The manufacturer, 
upon whom the blame should rest, passes 
the responsibility on to the dealers who can- 
not assume nor begin to fulfill the obliga- 
tion. The automobile manufacturer today 
makes only a spot check of 1 out of every 10 
or 20 automobiles that leave the assembly 
line. The company’s warranties are plainly 
worthless, and the dealer upon whom the 
responsibility falls gives a minimum of serv- 
ice until the guaranty period expires; after 
which, he charges the consumer for repairs. 

In testifying last December before a Senate 
committee a spokesman on behalf of 1 of 
the 6 manufacturers in the country stated: 
“The manufacturer assumes the greater risks 
and bears the ultimate responsibility to the 
customer.” Should we not make certain, 
then, that this responsibility is firmly fixed? 
My bill, H. R. 10309, prohibits the interstate 
sale, transportation, or use of a new automo- 
bile unless accompanied by a certificate of 
fitness from the manufacturer or assembler, 
showing that the automobile has been in- 
spected and found in good working order 
and, further, that it has been road-tested 
and found in good operating condition. 


BOOTLEGGING 


This topic needs very little amplification. 
Every Member of Congress is fully familiar 
with the practice which has grown up in this 
industry at the active instigation and with 
behind-the-scenes connivance of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. On the other hand, 
they require a dealer to handle only. their 
new cars. Then they load him up with more 
cars than he can sell to the consuming pub- 
lic. Then they help him dispose of those 
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cars to nonfranchised dealers. When a com- 
plaint is made to the manufacturer about 
this unfair practice, the manufacturer re- 
sponds that he can do nothing about it be- 
cause of the antitrust laws. When we seek 
to amend the antitrust laws to prohibit such 
practice the manufacturers come in and com- 
plain that it would be an unfair restriction 
upon their right of free enterprise. 
MANUFACTURER REACTION TO CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARINGS 7 


On the heels of the disclosure of so many 
unfair practices in the industry, we now see 
by the papers that the manufacturer pre- 
tends he is reforming. General Motors Corp. 
has predicted the beginning a new era, an 
era of good will, in relations with its dealers. 
The Ford Motor Co. announced dealer-man- 
agement talks to show dealers how they will 
gain by joining the fight against bootlegging. 
In so doing Ford said this was the first time 
dealers have been called to discuss the boot- 
legging problem with top management. I 
say to you, gentlemen of the committee, that 
such overtures are too late. 

The public confidence can only be restored 
by the affirmative action of this Congress. 
Let us recall that a similar false contrition 
permeated the atmosphere in 1938 after the 
Congress enacted House Joint Resolution 594, 
which directed the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to investigate the policies of motor ve- 
hicle manufacturers and dealers in their re- 
lation to the public interest. The Commis- 
sion, 1 year later, made public its findings, 
which were not at all unlike the unfair prac- 
tices that are now paraded before congres- 
sional committees. Unfortunately the Con- 
gress took no action at that time for the 
reason, among others, that the industry itself 
rejected any type of Federal legislation. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ WAY OF ELIMINATING AN 
UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICE 


The elimination of acknowledged unfair 
practices in the automobile industry cannot 
be left to the discretion of the industry itself. 
Let me illustrate. The phantom freight 
charge has long been prevalent in the auto- 
mobile industry. A similar practice among 
steel producers, “Pittsburgh plus,” was elim- 
inated in the thirties. Under this practice, 
the manufacturer ships the automobiles to 
dealers from nearby assembly plants and re- 
quires the dealer to pay for the transporta- 
tion in an amount equivalent to, or even 
greater than, the rail freight rates from the 
factory to the dealer’s delivery points. 

Let us examine the 1954 shipment record 
for motor vehicles as reported in the 35th 
edition of Automobile Facts and Figures, 
1955. Of the 6,601,071 motor vehicles 
shipped, 80.5 percent or 5,314,842, left the 
factory by highway—on a big truck that 
hauls several other cars, or towed behind 
another new car. Shipment by boat ac- 
counted for 5.6 percent, or 370,044; while 
rail shipments accounted for only 13.9 per- 
cent. In other words, only 916,185 out of 
a total of 6,601,071 motor vehictes shipped 
went by rail. You have seen reports stating 
that the phantom freight charges have an- 
nually amounted to over $250 million. And 
what has the manufacturer to say? Ford 
has admitted that in 1954 it gained $50 to 
$60 million on its total distribution charges. 
General Motors testified before a Senate 
committee that its excess of collections over 
actual freight paid for last year would be 
about $152 million. We may rest assured 
those were conservative estimates. Do not 
forget that the excess profit per unit in pre- 
vious years was much greater, because it was 
not based on the lower freight rates an- 
nounced at various times by the industry. 

I urge that the public announcements now 
being flaunted in our faces by the manu- 
facturers as to their mended ways is merely 
an attempt to becloud the issue. 

As of February 29, 1956, Chrysler Corp., 
General Motors Corp., and the Ford Motor 
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Co. eliminated phantom freight charges. 
These three manufacturers at the same time 
increased the wholesale price of their cars 
to their dealers. This in the face of the 
Chrysler testimony that they paid out more 
for freight charges than they collected. 
The manufacturers contend they should be 
permitted to deal with the so-called phantom 
freight on an industrywide basis. Their 
testimony and their actions, in my opinion, 
indicate they cannot be trusted to solve 
these problems. 

As long as the industry practice is to col- 
lect a separate charge from the public which 
is represented as the cost in making delivery 
of the automobile from the factory to the 
consumer, then the industry should not be 
permitted to collect any more than such 
actual cost. For this purpose I have intro- 
duced H. R. 7935, which would amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to require 
every seller of property, who collects from 
the purchaser any amount as a charge for 
the transportation of such property, to fur- 
nish such purchaser a statement showing 
the amount of transportation charges, if 
any, taxable under section 4271 (a) of such 
code, and the amount of tax imposed. 

I have heretofore referred to the report 
filed by the Federal Trade Commission in 
1939, pursuant to its study of the auto- 
motive industry. It should be noted that, 
irrespective of whether or not legislative 
action was necessary, the Government con- 
trols of World War II, limiting production, 
obviated the need for positive action by the 
Congress at that time. Nevertheless, we 
find the same unfair practices prevalent in 
the industry today, and what is worse, on a 
larger scale. In these circumstances, our 
duty to the public is not discharged by a 
formal disclosure of their nature. 

In conclusion I should like to make this 
observation. The manufacturers represent- 
ing the automotive industry can best be de- 
scribed as giant octopuses whose tentacles of 
economic power extend over every phase of 
the industry, as well as over many unrelated 


products. On the other side of the picture 
are the 42,340 dealers—90 percent of whom 
are small-business men, the very backbone 


of our free-enterprise system. In most cases 
they are the civic and philanthropic leaders 
in their communities. In the past their 
position has been one of dignity among their 
fellow citizens. They are fast becoming the 
most despised members of their communities. 
There were 219 dealer bankruptcies in 1953, 
the highest number since 1938. Two hun- 
dred and fofty-one dealer mortalities oc- 
curred in 1954. The April 30, 1956, issue of 
Automotive News gives some interesting fig- 
ures on General Motors’ dealer terminations. 
The figures are based on the first 10 months 
of 1955 as against 1954. In 1955 there were 
178 nonrenewals against 150 for 1954; 214 
involuntary terminations in 1955 against 192 
for 1954; 1,908 voluntary terminations in 1955 
as against 1,585 for 1954. 

It is high time to put this House in order. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are several legislative ways of rem- 
edying all of these very bad conditions in 
this industry. It can be done by enactment 
of a combination of the various bills which 
have been referred to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committe. It can also 
be done by this committee’s reporting a bill 
which would write into the antitrust laws 
a fair code of practices which would cover all 
of these matters. There is little point in at- 
tempting to take them one at a time and 
treat each of them by a separate bill. The 
only way to clean up this industry is by 
doing the full job. 

With all due respect to the Senate, its bill, 
S. 3879, will accomplish very little, if any- 
thing. I doubt whether any law can be en- 
acted which will require anyone to renew a 
contract which has expired or is about to 
expire. _To provide merely for compensatory 
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damages In the event of cancellation or ter- 
mination of a contract will accomplish noth- 
ing except to clog the court calendars with 
litigation. 

What compensation can the court fix in 
the event of an unlawful or improper can- 
cellation of a contract? The loss of future 
earnings is not compensation. If the dealer 
has a large investment in a service station 
which is connected to his showroom, what 
compensation is he to get when his contract 
is canceled? He still owns the service sta- 
tion. The same applies to his showroom. Is 
the court to say that a shoWroom for a Buick 
car is worth less than for some other car? 
Or that the automobile showroom cannot be 
sued for any equally valuable purpose other 
than as an automobile showroom? 

Any law like this, to be effective, will have 
to carry with it a provision for double or 
trible damages and punitive damages, plus 
some arbitrarily fixed sum large enough to 
serve as a penalty which will deter the im- 
proper practice. 

Surely this committee will agree that, as 
important as it is to prevent cancellations of 
franchises, it is even more important to pre- 
vent fraudulent advertising and bootlegging 
and phantom freight charges, and to require 
certificates of fitness and safety. These latter 
items are for the protection of the general 
public. 

Certainly it is just as important in trying 
to protect the dealer, to also prohibit the 
manufacturers from requiring the dealers to 
buy and pay for automobiles and parts which 

they do not order, and to prohibit the re- 
quirement of the dealer to buy only the ac- 
cessories carrying the name of the automobile 
manufacturer when in fact those accessories 
are manufactured by others than the auto- 
mobile manufacturer. 

Again, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, permit me to thank you for the 
opportunity to attend here and express my 
views on these very important matters. 


ExHtsBiT A 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of 
Defense, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SecreTary: For some time 
Members of Congress have been receiving 
complaints about the tactics being used by 
various dealers in selling new automobiles to 
members of the Armed Forces returning from 
posts outside of the country. 

It seems that some of these retailers have 
sent representatives abroad who through 
fraud and deceit induce these men who are 
about to return to the United States to sign 
contracts, and to pay deposits for the deliv- 
ery of new automobiles to them at the port 
of their arrival in this country. As part of 
this scheme these retailers have made ex- 
clusive rental agreements for offices in the 
hotels in this country at which these men 
and their families are temporarily lodged 
upon thgir arrival here. The deceptive prac- 
tices are continued at those places until the 
delivery of a new automobile is made and 
payment obtained. 

No purpose can be served by setting forth 
in this letter the nature of the fraudulent 
representations that are made, nor is it nec- 
essary for the purpose of this letter to deter- 
mine whether or not these practices are 
actually fraudulent or merely unethical busi- 
ness practices. The result of all of these 


_practices is that these men are being duped 


and taken advantage of. They are paying 
more for these automobiles than if they 
bought them in their hometowns or, for 
that matter, if they bought them at the port 
ef arrival. They are paying higher finance 
charges than they would pay if they took the 
opportunity of financing their automobiles 
in their hometowns or in the city in which 
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they are discharged from the service, and 
they are being deprived of the inspection and 
service that ordinarily goes with a new car 
purchase when made in their hometown. 

The automobile manufacturers, when ap- 
prised of these practices, have.taken the posi- 
tion that these retailing practices are no 
concern of theirs. 

I believe you will agree with me that in 
the absence of the manufacturers undertak- 
ing to prevent these practices, something 
must be done to help these men. 

My suggestion is that you immediately is- 
sue a directive requiring commanding officers 
in all stations outside of this country to 
alert the men under their command to this 
situation, and to advise those men that it 
is inadvisable for them to make such pur- 
chases while abroad, or, for that matter, even 
at the place of arrival in this country, or the 
place of discharge from the service in this 
country, and that their best interests will 
be served by their making such purchases 
from dealers in their home communities. 
The hometown dealers, in almost every in- 
stance, can arrange for the delivery of a new 
automobile to them at their point of arrival 
or discharge in this country, which would 
then be available for them for transportation 
to their hometowns. = 

I hope you will agree with me that such a 
directive will serve a very useful purpose. 
As a matter of fact, the directive and the 
notice from the local commanding officer can 
be appropriately worded so that neither 
manufacturers nor retailers need be accused 
of any wrongdoing or impropriety and yet 
provide some measure of protection to the 
members of our Armed Forces. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


ExuHis1t B 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1955. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Mutter: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 8 concerning certain 
practices of automobile dealers in selling to 
members of the Armed Forces returning from 
overseas posts. 

You appreciate, I am sure, that no agency 
of the Department of Defense sponsors any 
plan of automobile sales such as you describe 
and the Department is therefore without 
jurisdiction to discontinue it. The selection 
of an automobile salesman or sales contract 
is a matter of intividual choice. 

Overseas representatives of United States 
automobile dealers are not amenable to 
military control. So long as they comply 
with the laws of the locality in which they 
do business they can offer their merchandise 
for sale to both civilian and military. Con- 
trol of this group like their contemporaries 
at the port would appear to rest with the 
automobile dealers, their trade associations, 
and perhaps, the manufacturers. 

I believe that the directive you suggest 
would be more restrictive than is appropri- 
ate for issuance by this Department and 
that it might affect the legitimate activities 
of firms and dealers who render real service 
to our personnel. I believe that the objec- 
tive we seek, the use of caution and judg- 
ment by the servicemen in their purchases 
from unknown vendors, can best be accom- 
plished by a continuation of the present 
normal counseling given by commanders to 
their troops. I am taking the liberty of 
sending a copy of your letter to the military 
departments. 

Your interest in the welfare of our Armed 
Forces personnel is appreciated, 


Sincerely yours, 
Carter L. BurcEss. 
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Exurrr C 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 28, 1955. 
Carter L. BurGEss, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bourcess: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged with thanks of yours of September 23. 

I fail to understand how the directive as 
suggested by me is in any manner restric- 
tive. It does not require the Department 
or any commanding officer to take a position 
on the matter, nor in any manner to inter- 
fere with automobile dealers in this country 
or abroad. It has always been proper for 
the Defense Department to alert the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces against dangers 
that they may encounter, whether physical, 
moral, or financial. 

Alerting these men to these practices is 
in direct line with such procedure. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have many questions 
which I know you, as an exceptionally able 
lawyer, can be of help to us in answering. 

Mr. MuLTER. I made notes on much of the 
Senator’s testimony, and notes on some of 
the questions addressed to him, and I will 
comment upon them during the course of 
my remarks. 

The question which your committee is 
considering now, Mr. Chairman, is not new 
to this Congress or any of its predecessors. 
It has been the subject of testimony on many 
occasions. Two committees of this Congress 
have taken considerable testimony on the 
overall subject. You will find in my pre- 
pared statement that I have subdivided the 
overall problem and given it various titles. 
And the strange thing about it all is that the 
titles are very much like the titles you will 
find in the report that I hold in my hand. 

This entire volume is a report of 1,077 
pages. This report was prepared by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and submitted to the 
Congress on June 5, 1939, after the Congress, 
in 1938, had adopted House Joint Resolution 
594, directing it to conduct a complete in- 
vestigation of the problems involved in the 
* gutomotive industry. 

The Congress at that time had conducted 
quite lengthy hearings on this subject, be- 
fore it adopted this resolution calling for 
this investigation. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that Con- 
gressman ALBERT’s statement is very much 
briefer than mine; and if it meets with your 
permission, I have no objettion to stepping 
aside. 

Mr. ALBERT. I do not want to do this, if it 
will interfere with your testimony; but my. 
statement is brief, and I would appreciate it 
if I could go on, Mr. Chairman, at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALBERT. Thank you, ABE; I appreciate 
that. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER— 

RESUMED 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, when I started 
my testimony I was referring to the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission, which, 
after a very exhaustive study—it spent over 
a year in their investigations—it included 
in its report not only what it turned up dur- 
ing that year, but what it learned from the 
investigation of complaints that had been 
made even before the Congress had directed 
this all-inclusive study. 

When you get to the conclusions in this 
very voluminous report, you find these head- 
ings or titles. 

The situation as it existed at that time, 
the evils that were complained of at that 
time, are just the same as you will hear 
about during this hearing by this commit- 
tee. They are the same as they heard on the 
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Senate side in its committees’ hearings and 
in the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of this House this very year. 

I read from the 1939 report. 

The first title is: “Concentration in the 
Motor Vehicle Industry.” Then there is 
“Competition in Production and Prices”; 
“Competition Among Motor Vehicle Dealers”; 
“Padding New and Used Car Prices”—that 
is what we today are calling packing prices— 
“Dealer Price-Fixing Activities”; “Unfair 
Methods of Motor Vehicle Manufacturers in 
Their Relations With Their Dealers” - “Manu- 
facturers’ Treatment of Dealers”, “Abuses of 
Installment Financing”; “Itemized Invoice 
Needed for Consumer Protection”; “‘Decep- 
tion in Charges for Transportation of Motor 
Vehicles”; ‘Sale of Driven Cars as New Cars.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MULTER, that report 
considered among other things the distribu- 
tion, as I understand, of General Motors 
cars. Is that correct? 

Mr. MULTER. It included that, but it cov- 
ered the entire automotive industry. 

You will find that almost every witness is 
going to refer to the same subject matter. 
He may use different words, as I did in my 
statement. My titles may sound a little 
different, but actually we cover the identical 
subject matter. 

Now, one of the principal objections that 
is raised to this and all the other legislation 
introduced in this session of Congress is that 
you shouldn’t pick on one industry and leg- 
islate against one industry. Well, then, we 
shouldn't have legislated on the security ex- 
changes, there should be no Security Ex- 
change Act today, there should be no regula- 
tion of the railroads, there should be no 
bank merger bills, because all of those laws— 
and there are dozens of others—are directed 
to specific industries, Just as these bills are. 

When I sat down to draft the legislation 
which I introduced in this session I thought 
that the thing to do, the approach, would 
be bills of general application to cover our 
entire economic situation where these prob- 
lems or evils or wrongdoings would crop up. 
I thought we should have a law of general 
application that would cover them all. 

Well, I say to you, that would be an almost 
impossible task. What you must do is 
address yourself to each industry as the 
testimony is adduced, showing what the 
situation is in that industry and how you 
can cure it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am very much impressed 
with that argument, 

Mr. MuLTER. Now, there were several ques- 
tions raised this morning with reference to 
the bill that you are considering, which is 
a counterpart of S. 3879, which passed the 
Senate in slightly different form from the 
bill as introduced there. The two bills were 
identical when introduced, but it has come 
out of the Senate with some changes. 

With all due deference to the Members of 
the Senate and to the author of the bill, 
I think they have put the cart before the 
horse. If you follow the same principle, you 
will be doing that, too. Every man has a 
right to go to court today, but the situation 
in this industry is such that when he ar- 
rives—when his proof is completed, his case 
is dismissed, because he has no actionable 
cause of action. 

In other words, the fundamental situa- 
tion is not changed by this bill as passed 
by the Senate and your own bill H. R. 11360 
does not change it. 

In order for a man to go to court and make 
@ recovery in a civil suit, he first must have 
& legal right, not a moral right, a legal right; 
and then he must establish that that right 
has been violated or impaired or impeded 
and then, on top of that, that he has sus- 
tained damage. 

Now, if you say, when he has proved the 
violation of a legal right, he shall recover 
punitive damages, you have given him a 
cause of action; but if you give him only 
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compensatory damages, then you must in- 
quire—what are the damages in cases of 
this kind? 

Mind you, we are dealing now with con- 
tracts, the contract between the dealer and 
the manufacturer. No matter how unfairly 
it may have been arrived at, no matter how 
he may have been coerced into entering into 
it, on the dealer’s part, as against the manu- 
facturer, he still did not have to make the 
contract if he did not want to. He can get 
no damages because he, the dealer, accepted 
a bad contract. 

If you are going to say that “We are 
going to let him recover damages because 
that contract is not renewed’’—obviously. 
from the report of the committee on the 
Senate side, they do not talk about a con- 
tract that has an option of renewal and is 
not renewed, but they say that if the con- 
tract has expired, or is about to expire and 
is not renewed, then he shall have a cause 
of action unless the manufacturer acts in 
good faith. 

Look at the language: “The term ‘good 
faith’ shall mean the duty of the automo- 
bile manufacturer, its officers, employees, or 
agents to act in a fair, equitable, and non- 
arbitrary manner so as to guarantee the 
dealer freedom from coercion, intimidation, 
or threats of coercion or intimidation, and in 
order to preserve and protect all the equi- 
ties of the automobile dealer which are in- 
herent in the nature of the relationship be- 
tween the automobile dealer and automobile 
manufacturer.” 

Now, that is the language in the House bill. 
I think that both bills had the same lan- 
guage, then, in section 3: 

“An automobile dealer may bring suit 
against any automobile manufacturer,” and 
so forth and: 

“And shall recover twofold damages by 
him sustained and the cost of suit, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney’s fee, by reason of 
the failure of said dutomobile manufacturer 
to act in good faith in performing or com- 
plying with any of the terms or provisions of 
the franchise, or in terminating, canceling, 
or not renewing the franchise with said 
dealer.” 

Now, they added on to the Senate version: 

“Provided, That in any such suit the man- 
ufacturer shall not be barred from asserting 
in defense of any such action the failure of 
the dealer to act in good faith.” 

In other words, both sides must act in good 
faith, and it is fair to ask that both sides 
under a contract act in good faith—but the 
dealer’s contract is about to expire and the 
manufacturer says, “I am not going to re- 
new.” 

Well, when does he act not in good faith? 
When he says to the dealer, “You did not selt 
enough cars, I am going to put a dealer in 
here who is going to sell more cars’’—is that 
bad faith? 

Or suppose he says, “I think your service 
station is not being operated the way that we 
would like to have it done.” 

Each of them is going to bring in any 
number of dissatisfied customers. Their 
files will be full of complaints from cus- 
tomers who went in for service. And the 
dealer says, “Well, I have done the best I can 
for you, but you need a new motor in this 
car.” 

You are going to run up against an impos- 
sible situation in a bill of this kind unless 
the first thing you do is to enact a code of 
fair practice. 

Mr. McCuLiocn. If I may interrupt. If 
that is not done, are we not faced with a law 
which in effect requires the renewal of con- 
tracts or the reexecution of contracts in prac- 
tically every instance; and wouldn't the same 
reasoning apply between landlord and ten- 
ant, where there was a lease of a storeroom, 
for instance, which calls for rental based 
upon the gross business done. Are we not 
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entering into a field in a manner that is 
wholly new in the field of our jurisprudence? 

Mr. Mutter. I am not afraid of the new- 
ness of this or the novelty of the section, Mr. 
McCulloch; but you touched this morning 
and you have touched now upon a very im- 
portant constitutional question: Can you 
make any man make a contract with any oth- 
er man? 

Now, you can lay down a code of fair prac- 
tice and say, “In all your dealings you must 
do thus and so; there must be no bootlegging; 
there must be no delivery of items not or- 
dered; you can charge only for that which is 
billed”—talking now about extras—‘“you 
can give the man a contract for a territory.” 

This is the first time that I know of where 
the people against whom the antitrust laws 
weré aimed come in and say, “You cannot do 
these things because of the antitrust laws.” 
They do not come in and say, “This is a good 
thing, let us do it, change the antitrust law, 
so that we can do it.” 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask you this ques- 
tion? Suppose General Motors has a dealer 
contract with Mr. Smith and Mr. Smith is 
inefficient, there is no doubt about his being 
inefficient. Would General Motors have the 
right to cancel or refuse to renew Smith’s 
contract as a dealer, under this bill? 

Mr. MULTER. Well, I should say, even if 
there is doubt that the man is inefficient, and 
they come in and say that he is inefficient, 
“We will cancel out,”” the manufacturer could 
make that contention in good faith. 

Well, surely you are not going to say to 
the manufacturer, “You must keep an in- 
efficient dealer’? 

The CHaIRMAN. But I want to be sure that 
this legislation is so drafted that the manu- 
facturer cannot refuse to renew the contract 
for that reason. 

Now, the point is, if all you need is good 
faith on one side—— 

Mr. MuLTerR. Well, I think the Senate ver- 
sion requires good faith on both sides. 

The CHamnman. The Senate's report says 
this, on page 3, line 15: 

“Provided, That in any such suit the man- 
ufacturer shall not be barred from asserting 
in defense of any such action the failure of 
the dealer to act in good faith.” 

Now, that does not cover it. 

Mr. MuLTER. Yes. 

The CHamMAN. Now, where is there lan- 
guage to permit the manufacturer to refuse 
a renewal of a contract under these circum- 
stances? 

We have in the report of the Senate the 
following, on page 5: 

“The bill does not prohibit the manufac- 
turer from terminating or refusing to renew 
the franchise of the dealer who is not pro- 
viding the manufacturer with adequate rep- 
resentation.” 

Now, that is only a conclusion in the 
report. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. And when it got to the 
floor—— 

The CHatmrMaN. Perhaps somebody will 
point out to me something in the bill on 
which that can be grounded. 

Mr. Murer. When they got to the floor, 
the question was raised that the bill should 
provide just that, and they added the proviso 
that you find at the bottom of page 3 of the 
bill as passed the House. 

The CHarRMAN. As passed the House? 

Mr. Murer. As passed the Senate. You 
will find this proviso added: 

“Provided, That in any such suit the man- 
ufacturer shall not be barred from asserting 
in defense of any such action the failure of 
the dealer to act in good faith.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not the point. 
The manufacturer simply says, “The dealer 
is inefficient.” 

Now, the question 1s, if the dealer is in good 
faith, although inefficient, would the manu- 
facturer still have the right to dismiss him? 
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Mr. MuLTer. The way the Senate bill was 
passed, I would say the manufacturer would 
have lost his right to cancel out—the manu- 
facturer would have lost his right to cancel, 
under the Senate version of the bill, regard- 
less of inefficiency, if the dealer is acting in 
good faith. If the dealer just happens to be 
a@ bad dealer and cannot do the job, but if 
he is acting in good faith and is doing the 
best he can, that would be a complete answer. 

Fhe CHairMaAN. Then the manufacturer 
could not dismiss him? 

Mr. MuLTER. No. The manufacturer could 
not refuse to renew. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be barbarous, 
I would think. I think you would have to 
construe it this way, I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York; if the manufacturer 
refuses to renew because the dealer is in- 
efficient that does not show bad faith on 
the part of the manufacturer. And if the 
manufacturer is not acting in bad faith, I 
think he is within his rights in not renew- 
ing and the dealer could not successfully 
maintain the suit. Otherwise it would be a 
barbarous bill. 

Mr. MULTER. I think the fault, if I may 
say, sir, with the drafting of this legisla- 
tion is that you have provided a remedy, 
without having first stated what the things 
are that you want to remedy. 

In other words, you have no declaration 
of policy of the things that you say are 
wrong in this industry which must be cor- 
rected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Isn't there a preamble? 

Mr. MULTER. No, sir; unless you call the 
title a preamble. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. That is the preamble. 

Mr. MULTER. You start with your title, 
which is almost in the nature of a preamble, 
and then you have your definitions, and 
after your definitions you then go into the 
provision that a lawsuit may be maintained, 

The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead, Mr. Maletz. 

Mr. MALETz. Mr. MULTER, may I say this? 

As I understand it, under both the Senate 
and House bill, the question as to whether 
the manufacturer is acting in good faith or 
bad faith is a question of fact to be deter- 
mined by the jury after receiving evidence of 
all the circumstances, for example, of the 
cancellation. 

If a dealer has been canceled out because 
he has not provided adequate representa- 
tion, presumably what the dealer would do 
would be to sue the manufacturer. The 
dealer would have the burden of proof, would 
he not, of establishing that the manufac- 
turer had acted in bad faith? 

But I would assume that under the cir- 
cumstances, which you and the chairman 
have been discussing, the dealer would be 
unable to sustain that burden of proof; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. Mutter. Let us assume that he does. 
Let us assume that he shows bad faith; he 
brings in the zone manager or the regional 
manager from the manufacturer’s office, who 
says, “Yes; I didn’t like the color of this fel- 
low’s tie the day I called on him, and that is 
why I canceled out”—obviously bad faith. 

The CHairmaNn. Yes. But if he—— 

Mr. Murer. Then what happens? The 
man has a contract that is cancellable at will 
or runs for 30 days or for a year. 

Mr. MALETz. Well, it is so—— 

Mr. Mutter. He has no option to renew. 
And the day the contract runs out the manu- 
facturer says, “I am not going to renew your 
contract.” 

Now, what are you going—— 

The CHairnMAN. At that point the manu- 
facturer says, “I am not renewing the con- 
tract because you are inefficient; you do not 
give me proper representation.” And I as- 
sume that charge is true. Certainly the 
dealer has no claim, or should have no claim, 
against the manufacturer. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us take it the other 


way—— 
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Do you 


The CHamman. Is that right? 
agree with that? 

Mr. Mutter. Let us agree that where the 
inefficient dealer—there is no question about 
his inefficiency—the manufacturer has the 
right to cancel out and does cancel out; there 
is no lawsuit or no right of recovery in a 
lawsuit. 

The CHAIRMAN. Right. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us go to the other case, the 
case you were trying to correct, the case where 
you were trying to help the dealer. The 
dealer has run a fine business. He has done 
well for himself and done well for the manu- 
facturer. But the zone manager’s brother 
needs a franchise, and this is a good place 
for him, and he goes in and says, “Look. You 
take my brother as a partner or we are going 
to cancel out.” 

The CHainMAN. That is bad faith. 

Mr. MuLTER. Bad faith of the worst kind. 
Now, where do you go from there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the Senate bill, you 
get compensatory damages, having shown 
that bad faith; under the House bill, you get 
double damages. 

Mr. Mutter. Where is the legal obligation 
that has been violated to give you your right 
of action? Just because the manufacturer 
has acted in bad faith, can you give the man 
a cause of action? 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean that we should 
spell out in the legislation exactly what 
“damages” mean? 

Mr. MULTER. You will have to first spell out 
a cause of action. 

The CHaIRMAN. That is a cause of action if 
he does not renew the contract and shows 
bad faith. That is a cause of action. 

Mr. MULTER. For how long must he renew 
the contract? One year? Ten years, or a 
lifetime? 

The CuHarrman. It is not a question of re- 
newal now; it is a question to be determined 
by the jury under the facts. 

Mr. MuLTER. I am afraid that any time this 
gets to any court, the court is going to say, 
“You have not established a cause of action. 
This legislation does not give this man a 
cause of action of such definiteness that we 
can enforce it.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you this. Are 
you in favor of giving some remedy, and if 
so, what? 

Mr. MULTER. Oh, yes. 

The CHamMAN. How would you? 

Mr. MuLTER. I say you write into the law a 
code of fair practice, and you indicate there 
that these things, A, B, C, D, and E—— 

The CHAIRMAN. How could you do that? 
A code of fair practice in the law? 

Mr. MuLTER. I am giving a——— 

The CHarrMaNn. I would like to work it out 
with you, but I—— 

Mr. Mutter. I am giving you a broad defi- 
nition of what I think you must do. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have a bill yourself, 
have you not? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, H. R. 10310. 

(H. R. 10310, referred to, is as follows:) 

“H. R. 10310 
“A bill to provide for the regulation of motor 
vehicles on the highways of the United 

States, and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the ‘General Motor Vehicles Act of 
1956’. 

“DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress through the exercise in 
this act of its power to regulate commerce, 
in accordance with which policy ali of the 
provisions of this act shall be interpreted, 
to promote safety in the operation of motor 
vehicles by the general public on the high- 
ways of the United States, and to regulate 
the trade praciices between manufacturers 
of motor.vehicles and their franchised deal- 
ers and the general public. 
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“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 3. As used in this chapter— 

“(a) ‘Manufacturer’ means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, association, 
business trust, or any other form of business 
enterprise, or any branch or agent thereof 
engaged in the business of manufacturing or 
assembling motor vehicles or of selling motor 
vehicles for resale, or servicing or financing 
motor vehicles intended for resale. 

“(b) ‘Dealer’ means any individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, or any other 
form of business enterprise, or any branch 
or agent thereof, engaged in the business of 
purchasing motor vehicles for resale and of 
exchanging or servicing motor vehicles. 

“(c) ‘Motor vehicle’ means any motor 
driven or propelled vehicle, except airplanes, 
road rollers, traction engines, power shovels, 
and other equipment used in construction 
work and not designed for or employed in 
general highway transportation, as well as 
farm and agricultural machinery, and ve- 
hicles designed for running on tracks or rails. 

“(d) ‘New motor vehicle’ means a motor 
vehicle which has never been the subject of 
a sale with intent to pass an interest there- 
in and has never been driven, pushed, towed, 
or propelled over a public highway. 

“(e) ‘Used motor vehicle’ means a motor 
vehicle which has been sold, bargained, or 
exchanged, given away, or whose title has 
been transferred from the person who first 
acquired it from the manufacturer or dealer, 
and so used as to have become what is com- 
monly known as second-hand, within the 
ordinary meaning thereof, or which has been 
driven, pushed, towed, or propelled over a 
public highway. . 

“(f) ‘Pranchise’ means the right, privilege, 
or authorization accorded the dealer by the 
manufacturer, whether by contract, agree- 
ment, or otherwise, to purchase, sell, and 
service motor vehicles. 

“(g) ‘Commerce’ means commerce among 
the several States or with foreign nations, or 
in any Territory of the United States or in 
the Distric. of Columbia, or between any such 
Territory and another, or between any such 
Territory and any State or foreign nation, or 
between the District of Columbia and any 
State or Territory or foreign nation. 

“UNLAWFUL PRACTICES 


“Src. 4. It shall. be unlawful for anyone to 
sell, ship, transport, drive, push, tow, or 
propel any motor vehicle in commerce unless 
accompanied by a manufacturer’s certificate 
of fitness which must state (i) that the motor 
vehicle and all the parts and accessories 
thereon have been inspected and found in 
good working order, safe and ready for oper- 
ation on the public highways, and in com- 
plete accord with all specifications as set 
forth in all descriptive and advertising mat- 
ter, and (ii) that the vehicle has been road- 
tested for 500 miles and found in good oper- 
ating condition after having been road-tested 
for at least 100 miles at each of the speeds 
of 15, 30, 45, 60, and 75 miles per hour. 

“Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer to sell, ship, transport, 
drive, push, tow, or propel in commerce a 
motor vehicle with equipment, parts, or ac- 
cessories different from or in addition to 
those specified in the current literature and 
advertisements of motor vehicles of the same 
make and model for which an additional or 
extra price or charge is made or sought to be 
collected for such equipment, parts, or acces- 
sories: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
prohibit the order or shipment of any motor 
vehicle equipped in accordance with the 
specifications set forth in a written order or 
written agreement of the parties, which 
separately itemizes each additional or extra 
item by full description and price. 

“Sec. 6. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
manufacturer to sell, ship, transport, drive, 
push, tow, or propel in commerce any motor 
vehicle without first having sealed the 
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speedometer thereof so as to prevent tamper- 
ing therewith or to prevent its operation. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for anyone to 
replace, disconnect, or prevent the normal 
and proper operation of the speedometer 
on any motor vehicle or change its reading 
in such a manner as to mislead or deceive 
&@ person as to the usage, mileage, condition, 
or other character of the motor vehicle. 

“Sec. 7. It shall be unlawful to deliver 
@ motor vehicle to a retail purchaser un- 
less such delivery shall be accompanied by 
an itemized invoice of the cash sale price 
which shall separately set forth the amount 
attributable to each part, piece of equip- 
ment, and each accessory; Federal excise 
tax; State or local taxes; transportation; 
advertising; handling charges; service; 
motor-vehicle license; motor-vehicle title 
registration; and any other charge included 
in the price of the vehicle delivered: And 
provided further, That when sale of a motor 
vehicle is made other than on a cash-deliv- 
ery basis the invoice shall also include the 
components of the charges added to the 
sale price by reason of the fact.that the 
vehicle is delivered under a time sale or 
other agreement, separately stating the 
amount of each item charged in connection 
with the financing and the insurance, if any; 
and also indicating whether or not, and if so, 
how much of such charges are refundable 
if the balance is paid before maturity. 

“Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful for any man- 
ufacturer or dealer to charge or collect as 
a charge for transportation of a motor vehi- 
cle or taxes thereon any amount in excess 
of the actual cost to such manufacturer or 
dealer of the freight or other transporta- 
tion charges incurred or taxes payable by 
the manufacturer or dealer in making de- 
livery of such motor vehicle. 

“Sec. 9. It shall be unlawful for any man- 
ufacturer or dealer to advertise, or cause 
the advertisement of a motor vehicle in a 
manner so as to confuse or mislead, or to 
tend to confuse or mislead, a prospective 
purchaser as to the price or description of 
such motor vehicle that is intended to be 
or has been delivered at the dealer’s place 
of business. 

“Sec. 10. No manufacturer shall directly or 
indirectly require any dealer or group of 
dealers to advertise or pay for the advertise- 
ment of the manufacturer's product except 
by the usual signs at a dealer’s place of 
business indicating he deals in the manu- 
facturér’s products. 

“Sec. 11. It shall be unlawful for any man- 
ufacturer to threaten to terminate, to ter- 
minate or cancel, or to fail or refuse to re- 
new the contract, agreement, or franchise 
of any dealer because of the dealer’s unwill- 
ingness or refusal to purchase parts, ac- 
cessories, equipment, or tools of any par- 
ticular type, kind, or description from said 
manufacturer. 


“PRICE DISCRIMINATION 


“Sec. 12. It shall be unlawful for any man- 
ufacturer in any manner whatsoever, or by 
any device or method whatsoever, to dis- 
criminate pricewise between dealers by way 
of discounts, rebates, or other allowances 
to any dealer over and above, or any different 
from, any discounts, rebates, or other allow- 
ance available at the time of such transac- 
tion on equal terms to all other dealers. 
Volume discounts, allowances, or rebates are 
hereby expressly prohibited. 


“MANUFACTURER-DEALER RELATIONS 


“Sec. 13. (a) Every contract or agreement 
between a dealer and a manufacturer by 
which such dealer in motor vehicles operates 
as such under a franchise granted by such 
manufacturer may include provisions to pro- 
vide for the termination or cancellation of 
the contract by mutual consent or upon 
breach of provisions specifically contained 
therein, and such contract shall be canceled 
only for one or more of the reasons stated 
therein. 
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“(b) Nothing contained in this act or in 
any other law shall render unlawful any con- 
tract or agreement between a manufacturer 


-and a franchised dealer, in which such man- 


ufacturer agrees that such franchised dealer 
shall have the sole and exclusive right to sell 
in a specified geographical area and/or for a 
specific period of time a new or used motor 
vehicle produced or distributed by said 
manufacturer. 

“(c) Nothing contained in this act or in 
any other law shall render unlawful any 
contract or agreement between a manufac- 
turer and a franchised dealer in which such 
dealer agrees to sell only within a designated 
geographical area and to refrain from selling 
outside said area any new or used motor ve- 
hicle produced, assembled, or distributed by 
said manufacturer. > 

“(d) Nothing contained in this act or in 
any other law shall render unlawful any 
contract or agreement between a manufac- 
turer and a franchised dealer in which such 
dealer agrees not to resell, either directly or 
indirectly, any current model motor vehicle 
made by such manufacturer, to any person, 
partnership, corporation, or other entity en- 
gaged in the business of selling new or used 
motor vehicles other than a person or en- 
tity operating under a franchise or author- 
ized dealer agreement with such manufac- 
turer. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this act or in 
any other law shall make it unlawful for a 
manufacturer of motor vehicles to enforce 
any agreement authorized by subsection (d) 
by refusing to sell to, or canceling the fran- 
chise of, any dealer who knowingly engages 
in the sale of a motor vehicle of current 
model made by such manufacturer to any 
person, partnership, corporation, or other 
entity engaged in the business of selling new 
or used motor vehicles other than a person 
or entity operating under a franchise or au- 
thorized dealer agreement with such manu- 
facturer. 

“ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec. 14. Any manufacturer or dealer shall 
be entitled to sue for and have injunctive 
relief, in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction over the parties, 
to enforce the terms of valid agreements or 
to enjoin violation thereof, or against 
threatened loss or damage by a violation of 
this act, when and under the same condi- 
tions and principles injunctive relief against 
threatened conduct that will cause loss or 
damage is granted by the courts, and upon 
the execution of proper bond against dam- 
ages for an injunction improvidently 
granted: Provided, however, That the parties 
may agree to accept the decision of an arbi- 
tration body to be composed of three mem- 
bers—one of whom shall be selected by the 
manufacturer; one of whom shall be selected 
by the dealer; the third of whom shall be 
selected by the two appointees, provided the 
third person so named shall not be a manu- 
facturer or dealer, or a stockholder, officer, 
or employee of, or person affiliated with, 
either a manufacturer or a dealer. 

“Sec. 15. Anyone who shall be injured in 
his businéss or property by reason of any- 
thing prohibited or made unlawful by this 
act may sue therefor in any district court 
of the United States in the district in which 
the defendant resides or is found or has an 
agent, without respect to the amount in 
controversy, and shall recover twofold the 
damages by him sustained, and the cost of 
suit, plus a reasonable attorney’s fee. 


“PENALTIES 


““Sec. 16. Any person violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall, upon conviction 
for each violation, be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

“Sec. 17. Whenever a corporation shall 
violate any of the provisions of this act, 
such violation shall be deemed to be also 
that of the individuel directors, officers, or 
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agents of such corporation who shall have 
authorized, ordered, or participated in doing 
any of the acts constituting, in whole or in 
part, such violation, and such violation shall 
be deemed a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion therefor of any such director, officer, 
or agent, he shall be punished by a fine of 
not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for 
not exceeding 1 year, or by both. 


“SUITS BY UNITED STATES 


“Sec. 18. The several district courts of the 
United States are invested with jurisdiction 
to prevent and restrain violations of this 
act; and it shall be the duty of the several 
district attorneys of the United States, in 
their respective districts, under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney General, to institute 
appropriate proceedings to prevent and re- 
strain such violations and for damages and 
penalties. Pending final determination of 
the matter, the court may issue such tem- 
porary restraining order or prohibition as 
shall be deemed just in the premises. 

“Sec. 19. A final judgment or decree. ren- 
dered in any criminal prosecution or in any 
suit or proceeding brought by or on behalf 
of the United States under this act to the 
effect that a defendant has. violated said 
laws shall be prima facie evidence against 
such defendant in any suit or proceeding 
brought by any other party against such 
defendant under this act as to all matters 
respecting which said judgment or decree 
would be an estoppel as between the parties 
thereto. 

“Sec. 20. Whenever any suit, proceeding, 
or criminal prosecution is instituted by the 
United States to prevent, restrain, or punish 
violations of this act, the running of the 
statute of limitations in respect of each and 
every private right of action arising under 
said act and based in whole or in part on any 
matter complained of in said suit or pro- 
ceeding shall be suspended during the pen- 
dency thereof, and the time within which 
to bring such suit or proceeding shall be 
extended by the length of time elapsed be- 
tween the institution and final determina- 
tion, by appeal or otherwise, of such suit, 
proceeding, or criminal prosecution. 


“TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


“Sec. 21. (a) Part II of subchapter C of 
chapter 33 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to tax on amount paid for 
transportation of property) is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following section: 


“ ‘Sec. 4274. Statement of Transportation 
Charges. 


“‘(a). Requirement: Any person who, in 
connection with any sale of property, col- 
lects from the purchaser any amount as a 
charge for the transportation of such prop- 
erty shall, in any case in which any part of 
the amount attributable to such transporta- 
tion is taxable under section 4271 (a), fur- 
nish such purchaser a statement showing— 

“*(1) the amount attributable to such 
transportation upon which a tax is imposed 
by section 4271 (a), and 

“*(2) the amount of such tax. 

“‘(b) Treble damages: 

“*(1) Recovery by purchaser: Any person 
who, by reason of any misrepresentation in 
the statement required under subsection (a) 
of this section, is required to pay any amount 
as a charge for the transportation of prop- 
erty, including the tax imposed thereon, 
which exceeds the amount actually paid by 
the seller for such transportation, including 
such tax, may, within 2 years after the date 
of such payment, bring a civil action against 
the seller to recover three times the amount 
paid as such transportation charge, includ- 
ing such tax, tn excess of that actually 
charged the seller. Whenever any person 
successfully maintains an action under the 
provisions of this paragraph, such person 
shall be entitled to recover, in addition to 


the amount provided in the first sentence 
of this paragraph, a reasonable attorney’s 
fee, to be fixed by the court, which fee shall 
be taxed and collected as part of the costs in 
the case. 

““(2) Recovery by United States: In any 
case in which a person entitled to bring a 
civil action against a seller under the pro- 
visions of paragraph (i) of this subsection, 
shall fail to bring such action within the pe- 
riod of time prescribed therein, the Attorney 
General is authorized to bring a civil action 
against the seller in the name of the United 
States, within 2 years after the expiration of 
such prescribed period of time, to recover 
three times the amount paid as a charge for 
the transportation of the property purchased, 
including the tax thereon, which exceeds the 
amount actually paid by the seller for such 
transportation, including such tax, plus the 
sum of. $500 as additional costs of the suit, 
the amount recovered to be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

“*(c) Cross-references: 

“*(1) For penalty for false statement to 
purchasers relating to tax included in pur- 
chase price, see section 7211. 

“*(2) For penalty for failure to furnish 
statement required by this section or for fur- 
nishing false statement, see section 7276.’ 

“(b) The table of sections for such part IT 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“‘Sec. 4274. Statement of transportation 
charges.” 


“Sec. 22. (a) Subchapter B of chapter 75 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to offenses in connection with certain 
taxes) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following section: 


“ ‘Sec. 7276. Misrepresentations in connec- 
tion with tax on amount paid 
for transportation of prop- 
erty. 

“ ‘Any person required under the provision 
of section 4274 to furnish a statement who 
willfully furnishes a false or fraudulent state- 
ment or who willfully fails to furnish a 
statement showing the information required 
under section 4274, shall, for each such of- 
fense, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both.” 

“(b) The table of sections to such sub- 
chapter B is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 7276. Misrepresentations in connec- - 


tion with tax on amount paid 
for transportation of prop- 
erty.’ 

“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 23. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act, and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

“EFFECTIVE DATE 

“Sec. 24. This act shall take effect 90 days 

after its enactment.” 


Mr. Muurer. First, you have a declaration 
of policy, and the declaration of policy— 
mind you, in my declaration of policy, I seek 
to protect the buying public as well as the 
dealer. And I think it is Just as important, 
if not more important, to protect the man 
who buys and uses the car on the street as it 
is to protect the dealer. Today he does not 
get the protection that the manufacturer 
advertises it guarantees to him, 

Now, after your declaration of policy you 
have a section on definitions. And then we 
come to unlawful practices. You specify 
what shall be unlawful. 

The CHAIRMAN. What page is that? 

Mr. Murer. On page 3 of my bill, begin- 
ning with section 4. 
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Now, I don’t pretend that you must take 
every one of these practices and designate 
them unlawful, nor do I pretend that it is 
all inclusive. The committee may add some 
to it. But I think that is the manner in 
which you must proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your bill regulates motor 
vehicles on the highways of the United 
States; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Mutter. That is only a small part of it. 
And then in section 5: 

“It shall be unlawful for any manufacturer 
or dealer to sell, ship, transport, drive,’’ and 
so forth, “with equipment, parts, or acces- 
sories different from or in addition to those 
specified.” 

Nothing shall prevent an order for extras, 
if the order is in writing. 

Then you have section 6: 

“It shail be unlawful for any manufac- 
turer to sell, ship, transport,” and so forth, 
“any motor vehicles without first having 
sealed the speedometer thereof so as to pre- 
vent tampering therewith or to prevent its 
operation.” 

That is to prevent this business of riding 
the car over the road from place of assembly 
to place of delivery to the consumer. In 
other words, he is actually getting a used 
car today delivered to him as a new car, be- 
cause the speedometer is connected when 
it is ready for delivery to the buyer at the 
dealers shop. 

Then I have a provision: 

“It shall be unlawful to deliver a motor 
vehicle to a retail purchaser unless such de- 
livery shall be accompanied by an itemized . 
invoice of the cash sale price,” and so forth, 
to prevent this business of phantom freight 
charges. 

Then I have the provision: 

“It shall be unlawful for any manufacturer 
or dealer to charge or collect as a charge for 
transportation,” anything except what is 
actually charged therefor. 

And then a provision: 

“It shall be unlawful for any manufacturer 
or dealer to advertise, or cause the advertise- 
ment of a motor vehicle in a manner so as to 
confuse or mislead, or to tend to confuse or 
mislead, a prospective purchaser as to the 
price or description,” and so forth. 

And then this provision: 

“No manufacturer shall directly or indi- 
rectly require any dealer or group of dealers 
to advertise or pay for the advertisement of 
the manufacturers’ product.” 

Mr. MALETZ. May I ask you this question. 
Going over your bill rather hurriedly, you 
have sections 13 (b) and (c). 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. Maerz. Section 13 (b) provides that 
“nothing contained in this act or in any 
other law shall render unlawful any contract 


- or agreement between the manufacturer and 


a franchised dealer, in which such manu- 
facturer agrees that such franchised dealer 
shall have the sole and exclusive right to sell 
in a specified geographical area.’ 

And then subsection (c): 

“Nothing contained in this act or in any 
other law shall render unlawful any contract 
or agreement between the manufacturer and 
a franchised dealer in which such dealer 
agrees to sell only within a designated geo- 
graphical area, and to refrain from selling 
outside such area any new or used motor 
vehicle produced, assembled, or distributed 
by said manufacturer.” 

Now, wouldn’t those provisions of the bill 
be contrary to the policy of the antitrust 
laws? 

Mr. Mutter. I am aware of the fact that 
the Attorney General has rendered an opin- 
ion to that effect. I think his opinion is 
wrong. But right or wrong, if this Congress 
agrees that it is wrong for the law to so pro- 
vide, then I think you must enact legislation 
to clearly provide, it is wrong. 

Presently the manufacturer says to his 
dealer, who looks for an exclusive franchise 
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with limitation of area, “I can’t do it, I will 
be violating the antitrust law,” and refers 
to the opinion as the reason why he can’t do 
it. 

Let’s leave that to a matter of contract 
between the parties. I know there is a divi- 
sion among the dealers as to whether that is 
good or bad. : 

The CHarmrMAN. As I understand it, you 
suggest that we follow the pattern of your 
proposed bill, which is, of course, a broad one, 
by inserting under the Senate or House bill 
some sort of standards or criteria which 
would guide the courts and dealers and 
manufacturers in the future, 

That is your suggestion? 

Mr. Mutrer. That is my suggestion, sir. 

Now, whether you will adopt all or some 
of these, whether you will adopt a provi- 
sion prohibiting bootlegging or not, or price 
discrimination—and there is price discrim- 
ination in this industry today—their volume 
discounts are in direct violation of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. 

The CHarrman. Of course, we start out 
with the idea of protecting dealers from this 
monolithic, duopoly, that is, General Motors 
and Ford. 

Now, if we keep that in mind, if we seek 
to protect the dealers against these cor- 
porations, hadn’t we better keep our sight 
trained on that alone rather than going 
beyond that? 

Mr. Mutter. I think, Mr. Chairman, with 
all due respect to that view, that you are 
missing the boat and you are not doing your 

efull job if you do not also write into any 
law you write protection for the driving 
public. 

You must go beyond just protecting the 
dealer, you must protect the buying public, 
too, and you can do it. 

The CHatrmMan. I don’t want to argue with 
you about your bill, but I don’t think you 
give the public protection when you give ex- 
clusive selling rights in certain areas. That 
is not protecting the public. 

Mr. Mutter. As I said, there is a tremen- 
dous difference of opinion even among the 
dealers; you will find some dealers that say, 
“We should have this exclusive contract for 
a certain territory,” and others that say no. 
The little fellow that can’t sell his allot- 
ment in his area wants to rove all over the 
country selling it. And the other fellow that 
can sell in his area doesn’t want the other 
man coming in. 

You may never resolve that, but I say 
egain, that should be a matter of contract 
between the dealer and the manufacturer. 

The CHainMAN. I might say this: I have 
been studying the antitrust laws for many 
years, as a member of this committee and 
otherwise, and during the period when I 
have been on this committee I have always 
deemed that activity which you now seek 
to legalize is a violation of the antitrust 
law. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

But in the light of our experience, in the 
light of what has gone on through these 
years, in the light of all the testimony ad- 
duced before the congressional committees— 
and you will hear much of it again during 
these sessions of the committee—I think it 
is time to review that. 

You may not change your mind about it, 
but certainly you ought to give it, very se- 
rious consideration as to whether or not 
the time hasn't arrived—at least, as to that 
part of it which applies to this industry, 
must be changed. 

The CHarrMan. Let me ask you this: 

Considering these bills with their limited 
range which are before us, where the State 
licensing statute, as for example, in Colo- 
rado, requires a court order in any case be- 
fore a cancellation of a franchise of a dealer 
becomes effective, can you tell us what effect 
the passage of the bill before us would have 
on that statute? 
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Mr. Mutter. Has the statute been tested? 

The CHarrMan. It is the law on the books. 
But the question is what effect that law we 
are attempting to pass will have on that 
situation. 

Admiral Bell, you can answer that. 

Mr. MuLTER. I would say offhand that if a 
court order is necessary as a condition 
precedent to cancellation, any cancellation 
without it certainly would give rise to a very 
strong cause of action under this bill that 
you are considering, if it is enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. You asked a question 
whether the law has been tested. I under- 
stand Geneal Motors has proceeded to test 
it by a three-man court. 

Mr. MuLTeR. You say they are testing it in 
the courts now? 

The CHairnMAN. I understand it is being 
tested now. 

Let me ask you this other question—— 

Mr. Mutrer. In other words, if that kind 
of a law is constitutional, then certainly 
this law that you are considering now would 
be constitutional, and you would be able to 
tell these manufacturers, once you issue a 
franchise, that is a franchise in perpetuity. 

The CHAIRMAN. We use the term “auto- 
motive vehicles’’—do you think that should 
include tractors and motorcycles and other 
such vehicles? 

Mr. Mutter. Not unless there is proof 
adduced before your committee which would 
show that the same abuses apply in that 
phase of the industry. I don’t know what 
the situation is with respect to farm ma- 
chinery, I don’t know what it is with refer- 
ence to buses, motorcycles or bicycles. 

The CHarRMaN. Do you think the pending 
legislation, is adopted, would apply to exist- 
ing contracts? 

Mr. Mutter. You run into the question of 
retroactivity there. Certainly, this bill, un- 
less you specifically provide that it shall be 
retroactive in effect—the very first rule of 
construction is that legislation is not retro- 
active in effect but prospective only, unless 
the language specifically and clearly indi- 
cates that it is retroactive. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it does not apply to ex- 
isting franchises, the bill would not have 
much applicability, would it? There are a 
lot of these franchises that are—— 

Mr. Mutter. Now, if you declare the public 
policy to be along this certain line, that pub- 
lic policy can be enforced as to existing con- 
tracts. 

But, if you are going to make it retro- 
active and say that the public policy which 
we announced today will be thus and so, 
and that it will give a cause of action as to 
anything that was not contrary to that pub- 
lic policy heretofore, that is, that acts or 
conduct that occurred in the past with refer- 
ence to an existing contract because of 
change of public policy or because of an 
enunciation of a new public policy, that 
would be retroactive in effect, and I believe 
your bill would be unconstitutional even if 
you specifically sought to make it so. 

I believe that a bill which will be prospec- 
tive in its outlook—as far as future conduct 
is concerned if it says, “Anything you do 
hereafter, after this, even under the existing 
contract”—that that would be good, provided 
that you do not go so far as actually to de- 
prive the man of any property right under 
the contract. You could not deprive him of 
his rights. You could not, under the guise 
of public policy, take away from this man, 
his property; but if you say that hereafter, 
in interpreting these contracts, you must 
pursue this course of conduct because the 
public policy of the country requires you to 
and if the law makes it a violation to act 
contrary to such policy, after enactment of 
the statute—I think it would be enforceable. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, would you have a 
statute of limitaitons? 

Mr. Motter. I have not examined into that, 
but I am certain that the statutes of limita- 
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tions that are on the statute books today 
would apply. 

Now, they have different statutes in dif- 
ferent States. For instance, in the State of 
New York, under the State law, the general 
statute of limitations in almost every in- 
stance is 6 years 

The CHarrRMAN. I know it varies from State 
to State. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. From 1 year to 6 years gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

The CHairMAN. If you do not put a statute 
of limitations in this act, then the statutes 
of the State would apply, and they would 
vary. 

Mr. MuLTeR. Yes, they would vary from one 
place to another; which would not be good. 

The CHatrMaNn. That is right. 

Mr. Mutrer. I think it should be uniform. 

The CHAIRMAN. To have a_ uniformity 
which would provide for some period of time? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, and I think, having that 
in mind, that uniformity, at least to that 
extent, would be a very good provision of the 
bill. Your bill should have a statute of 





. limitations written into it. 


The CHatmrmaNn. One further question; what 
is the status of your bill? 

Mr. Mutter. I testified in support of the 
bill on both the House side and the Senate 
side. The House subcommittee has not yet 
met in executive session on that or any other 
bills on which they have taken testimony. 
The hearings are closed but they have not 
yet acted or reported on the Dills. 

Now, I may point out one thing with ref- 
erence to the remedy that you provide. You 
provide a remedy by court suit. 

Suppose they write into these contracts an 
arbitration clause. Would you say that the 
man, nevertheless, can go to court or should 
go to court? 

You see, in my bill, 10310, in setting up the 
enforcement provisions, I give them the right 
to go to court; and I also give them the right 
to have arbitration, if they so agree, the ar- 
bitration to be by a board of arbitrators of 
three, 1 appointed by the manufacturer, 
1 by the dealer and the third not to be af- 
filiated with the industry in any way. 

The CHamrMan. Well, neither bill precludes 
arbitration; that would be voluntary. 

Mr. MULTER. But if you don’t put into the 
bill a provision as to what kind of arbitra- 
tion, then your contract coming forth from 
the manufacturer could have a provision per- 
mitting him to name the arbitrator. 

The CuHarrman. And if they are unable to 
agree, they can go to court. 

Mr. Mutter. But you still have the situa- 
tion—what kind of a contract the dealer is 
going to get. Today he must take the con- 
tract offered to him by the manufacturer. 
You do not need any of this legislation if 
the manufacturer is going to sit down and 
deal in good faith at arm’s length, and fully 
and -openly negotiate with the dealer—but 
they won't do it. They haven't done it. 
These bills H. R. 11360 and S. 7879 do not 
require it. 

The CuHatrman. Admittedly. But as Sen- 
ator O’MaAHoNeEY this morning said, the motor 
companies have become so concerned that 
they are not likely to give reasonable 
cause—— 

Mr. Mutter. No, I do not go along with 
that. They were chastened immediately 
after this report came down in 1939 (exhibit- 
ing document); but for how long? And, now 
they are coming forward and telling us, 
“Leave this up to us, let us police the in- 
dustry. We can do the job.” 

If this session closes without legislation, 
you can expect trouble again. The manu- 
facturers will not reform for very long. 

The CHAIRMAN. I may say that if the same 
party controls this House in the new session, 
the motor companies better watch out if 
they engage in coercive practices and their 
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representatives who are in this room, I hope 
will bring that message back to their prin- 
cipals. 

Mr. MULTER. Now, let me pursue this one 
step forward, as far as the Senate bill is 
concerned. 

I don’t know whether you have in mind 
going along with the Senate version on com- 
pensatory damages, or staying with your ver- 
sion of double damages, and I do not want 
to put the committee in a position of giving 
an expression of opinion at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think at this point I 
may say that probably when I drew my Dill 
I did not realize how punitive the damages 
were going to be— 

Mr. Mutter. Let us consider that for a mo- 
ment. I said that unless you provide for a 
penalty or for punitive damages there will 
be no recovery. After the plaintiff dealer 
has established his cause of action, and the 
court says, “Now, come forward and let us 
have your damages”—what are his damages? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is very difficult to say, 
and I would not—— 

Mr. Mutter. Let me pursue it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHarrMAN. You cannot anticipate all 
of those—— 

Mr. MuLTeR. Let me pursue it for a mo- 
ment. 

The CHarrMaNn. We are pioneering here. 

Mr. Mutter. And that is why I want to 
pursue this with you for a few moments. 

Assume I am representing the dealer and 
am trying my case before you as the judge, 
and I start to offer as part of my proof of 
my damages the evidence of profits, what 
they have been over the years that I have 
had this franchise, and I say, now, that I 
want to offer this proof so that you will 
have some idea of the profits I am going 
to lose in the years ahead and I want com- 
pensation for my loss of profits during each 
of the years that I would have had that 
franchise if it had not been canceled or if 
it had been renewed. 

The CHammMan. Well, that strikes me that 
that is the best proof, as to what the profits 
might be—— 

Mr. Mutter. Good 

The CHAIRMAN. How could you prove any 
loss—I would consider that kind of evidence 
relevant or material—— 

Mr. Mutter. But I do not think it comes 
within the definition of compensatory dam- 
ages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why not? How can you 
prove compensatory—— 

Mr. MuULTER. Compensatory damages are in 
my opinion, your actual losses, not prospec- 
tive losses that might occur in any one of 
several events even if there had been no 
cancellations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you feel that the word 
“damages” standing alone is better? 

Mr. Mutter. Certainly I urge strongly that 
the word “compensatory” must be taken out, 
because the word “compensatory” will be 
limited to actual damage. 

If he owns the building, the building has 
value, no matter how you are using it; 
if he has a lease, the leasehold has value, 
not matter how he is using it; and as far 
as his inventory is concerned, I think that 
every one of these franchise agreements re- 
quires the manufacturer to take back the 
inventory at cost, so he has lost nothing 
there, and 

The Cuamman. I think your point is well 
taken. If you use the word “damages,” you 
will have broader coverage than if you use 
“compensatory damages,” is that right? 

Mr. MULTeER. Yes; with the probability— 
well, with the possibility of the court, never- 
théless interpreting it to mean only actual 
damage. 

The Cuarrman. That is all we want. 

Mr. MULTER. What will he get there? If 
he makes out a cause of action, he will get 
attorneys’ fees, and maybe 6 cents. As- 
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suming that the court is going to take into 
account his prospective loss. of profits, for 
how many years? You have arrived at the 
average earnings during the last 10 years 
or 5 years or whatever it may be of $100,000 
@ year—for how many years are you going 
to give him those lost profits? 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, it is like a negligence 
case, the man gets his damages. 

Mr. MULTER. That is right—— 

The CHammMan. And the previous decisions 
will tell us what proof can be offered; and, 
as time goes on in a case of this sort, after 
passing this bill, it will be more or less 
standardized. But in the beginning the 
damages that the man alleges are very in- 
definite, depending upon many things—— 

Mr. MULTER. It certainly is; it depends on 
what he is doing, what he has earned, how 
he has—— 

The CHairMaN. That is what you are going 
to have here, I think 

Mr. MULTER. The stumbling block to recov- 
ery of substantial damages, which these bills 
do not remove, is the question if whether 
you can write into law a provision giving 
to a contract a term of years where none 
has been provided by the parties. These 
bills attempt to hurdle that obstacle by 
giving the court the right to speculate as 
to whether it will be 1 year, 2 years, or a life- 
time. Each court will pull out of the air, 
whatever period it likes. The same court 
may apply different terms to each lawsuit. 
In a jurisprudence, which declares contracts 
expire at will, where the parties fail to agree 
on a specific term. ‘You cannot permit that. 

I am afraid that if you do not write into 
this bill the words “punitive damages,” or 
provide for penalties, specific penalties, you 
are going to give this man a cause of action 
without a right of recovery of any money. 

The CHamman. In other words, you think 
we should have penalties in the bill? 

Mr. MULTER. Oh, yes. 

The CHamman. In addition to damages? 

Mr. MuLrer. Yes, because otherwise he will 
walk out of court with the satisfaction of 
having been told by the court and jury: “You 
are right, but there is nothing that this man 
owes you.” 

The CuHamman. That is something to con- 
sider, whether we should have sanctions, 
penalties, as a matter of law. 

Mr. MULTER. You gentlemen undoubtedly 
will be told how the automobile dealers of 
the country are thriving and have done so 
well through the years. 

In that connection, may I anticipate and 
give you this answer to that? In the June 
1956 Dun’s Review, there are statistics on 
failures by divisions of our industry. Inci- 
dentally, I think you will all agree that big 
industry and big companies have been not 
failing and are not failing; they are not 
going.into bankruptcy. Some of them are 
liquidating and taking their capital gains, 
but they are not folding up because of ad- 
verse conditions or inability to earn profits. 

In the automotive group of the retail trade 
in the 4 months of 1956, there were 232 bank- 
ruptcies as against 157 in the same period of 
1955, and the total liabilities for the 4 
months of 1956 were $9,900,000 against the 
same 4-month period of 1955 of $3,800,000. 

You will hear from the representatives of 
the automobile dealers, and I think they will 
make out a pretty good case of their need for 
help. 

I think, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. We certainly know that the 
dealer needs a lot of help now. I read with 
great interest last night an article in the 
current issue of Atlantic Monthly which 
called attention to the glut of cars that were 
rantmed down the throats of the dealers by 
the three big manufacturers. One dealer 
now is offering a vacation to Bermuda if you 
buy one of. his cars; another is offering a 
Geiger counter, and with that you can find 
uranium, and if you do not find the uranium 
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when you get his car, he will give you 10 
shares of uranium stock. I do not know 
what value it would have. 

Another dealer provides that if you buy 
one of his Pontiac cars, you get a discount of 
=e pound of weight of the man and his 

e. 

I do not know how much weight that 
would be, but it would be a discount. 

Another man offers, I think, 2 Chevrolet 
cars at $999, but there are only 2 in the shop; 
so you have to race there to get the 2. I do 
not know what kind of crowd went after 
those 2 cars. 

But that article shows the desperate plight 
of the dealers. Of course, it also shows that 
in the period of 1953-54, which was called a 
lush period, that the dealers made a great 
deal of money and that prior thereto they 
also made considerable-sums of money. And 
there is a repetition of the testimony of Mr. 
Curtice before one of the Senate committees 
that the squawks are mainly coming from 
those dealers who made these vast sums of 
money in those lush years who now are put 
to it to sell the cars that are being offered to 
them. 

There is no doubt that the dealers are 
being hard pressed now to sell their cars. 

The important things is that it is a very 
anomalous situation in our economy: Three 
huge companies can force and ram down the 
throats of dealers such a vast number of 
cars. 

There was undoubtedly the prospect of a 
glut of cars in this country; yet the manu- 
facturers had the power to do these things. 

There is where the danger lies, that these 
companies should have that power to be able 
Sr that kind of evil. And it is an 
evil. 

Mr. MuLTER. You are going to be told, too, 
¥ am sure, that this year the manufacturers 
have not done so well. I think that the 
statistic is that they have done about 13 
percent less in profits this year than last 
year. But bear in mind these figures: In 
1953, General Motors earned 20 percent after 
taxes and bonuses on its capital investment; 
in 1954, 24 percent; in 1955, over 28 percent. 

Now, the 13 percent less does not bring 
that down to 15 percent. It is 13 percent of 
the 28 percent worse this year so far than 
last year. 

The CHAmMAN. Am I correct in stating 
that last year, the calendar year 1955, Gen- 
eral Motors had a gross profit of about $1 bil- 
lion? 

Mr. Mutter. That figure sounds right to 
me. I could get you the exact figure—I am 
sure I have it here somewhere—and submit 
it to you for the record. But that figure 
sounds right to me. 

Incidentally, when the manufacturers are 
before you, I trust you will pursue them on 
this question of bootlegging. They will tell 
you about what a great job they are doing 
with their dealers today and how they pro- 
tect them and are really rendering a fine 
public service in that connection. 

I have in front of mé, and I will leave it 
with you, a photograph of a Packard agency, 
and the sign in the window takes up one 
entire window right on the corner, a Pack- 
ard agency, an authorized Packard dealer: 
“1956 Oldsmobiles, all models, big saving.” 

The CHAIRMAN. What was that? 

Mr. MULTER. “1956 Oldsmobiles, all models, 
big saving.” 

Now, the point I am making is that this is 
typical of the so-called bootlegging that is 
going on throughout the country, not only 
the used car lot selling new cars, but even 
so-called authorized dealers carrying auto- 
mobiles that are supposed to be handled only 
by so-called exclusive franchise dealers of 
other companies. The manufacturers do 
nothing to prevent this practice, because all 
they are interested in is the volume sales. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is that all? 
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Mr. MULTER. There is one other point I 
would like to touch on very briefly. I have 
touched on it in my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. I hope you will not be too 
much longer. 

Mr. Murer. TI will be less than 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have not finished this 
morning’s witnesses. 

Mr. Mutter. A practice grew up among 
the dealers of sending men into military 
installations from which the boys were being 
sent home, and selling them cars there, mak- 
ing all sorts of misrepresentations to the 
men. 

A similar situation occurred in the in- 
surance industry, and the Defense Depart- 
ment found insurance salesmen were going 
into these places and selling the men in- 
surance under false representations and out- 
right fraud. 

But when that matter was called to the 
attention of the Secretary of Defense, he im- 
mediately issued a directive and made every 
base commander responsible, required him 
to issue licenses to the insurance salesmen 
and made him responsible for the actions of 
these salesmen so as to be sure that the men 
and the service were not taken advantage 
of in the sale of insurance. 

Now, when I learned of this practice in the 
automobile industry, I sent off a letter to 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, and 
called his attention to it. I did not ask him 
to do what he did in the insurance business; 
I did not ask him to make his commanding 
officers responsible. I merely asked him to 
issue a directive to his commanding officers 
requiring them to alert the men under their 
command to these fraudulent practices. And 
I said to him, “Don’t predetermine the ques- 
tion. Don’t make a finding of fraud or mis- 
representation, but just tell these command- 
ing officers that they must alert their men to 
be on guard against this thing.” 

And I got back from the gentleman, the 
Secretary of Defense, a letter saying that they 
could not do that; that would be restrictive 
of private enterprise. 

In other words, what is good for General 
Motors is good for the country; what is bad 
conduct by the insurance companies, is not 
bad conduct by General Motors. 

That situation was called to his attention 
as far back as September 1955. 

My last letter to him on September 28, 
1955, is still unanswered, except that the 
manufacturers have sent their direct sales 
representatives into those places to try to 
garner the business which the dealers were 
getting before. 

That, Mr. Chairman, completes my state- 
ment unless there are some other questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The record will be left 
open for any changes or additions you want 
to make. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, sir. 

The CHaIRMAN. Thank you very much. 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader: 

FPaTHER FLOop Takes LEAve 

Departure of the Reverend Leo F. Flood, 
CSC, director of King’s College Foundation 
and former president of the institution, 
for North Dartmouth, Mass., to join a mis- 
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sion band, will be regretted by this com- 
munity where he made hundreds of friends 
during the past 6 years. 

A member of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross for more than a quarter century, 
Father Flood leaves behind him in Wilkes- 
Barre an impressive record of achievement. 
It was during his administration that King’s 
made its greatest strides, acquiring the 
former Lehigh Valley Coal Co. property 
for its main building and the Marion 
Apartments for a dormitory. The program 
also was accelerated, paving the way for 
accreditation. 

Father Flood's warm personality was no 
small asset to King’s and unquestionably 
contributed to his success and the advance- 
ment of the college. 

His new assignment, after a tour of paro- 
chial and educational duty, returns him 
to a field where he spent 12 years, with Notre 
Dame University as headquarters. It.is a 
role in which he should excel if his popu- 
larity in greater Wilkes-Barre is any cri- 
terion. 
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HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
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Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave already granted me I offer for 
printing in the Recorp a very thought- 
provoking editorial that appeared in the 
June issue of the Knights of Columbus’ 
magazine Columbia. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue NATIves ARE RESTLESS 


This journal is determinedly and properly 
noncommittal in purely political matters. 
We feel, however, that it is not out of order 
to suggest to the consideration of the various 
gentlemen, of various political persuasions, 
who will be offering their talents to the pub- 
lic service in this very political year, some 
facts which have been uncovered in a casual 
and undocumented exploration of grassroots 
sentiment. The grassroots we have surveyed 
are, in the main, neatly plotted along a 50- 
foot front with another small plot in the 
back of the ranchhouse for which the young 
occupant is in hock for an amount of money 
equaling somewhat more than the value of 
the whole shebang under any reasonably 
objective standards. 

But they are young and they are the heads 
of young families and they are either back 
from the wars and the police action or they 
have done their drafted time in the Armed 
Forces and they have to live someplace, and 
peace, it’s wonderful. But these young peo- 
ple and their poppas and mommas and aunts 
and uncles have taken to counting and they 
do not think it is so wonderful at all. And 
this is the basis of our friendly tip to the 
candidates of 1956: the natives are restless. 

To put the reason for their restlessness in 
one word, it is money. Believe it or not, 
dear and respected candidates for this and 
that, the feeling grows among the citizens 
that their ever-solicitous Government is peel- 
ing them too close to the rind in the matter 
of taxes. This in itself should be valuable 
information for any candidate, but we'll 
diagram it a bit. 

These citizens are muttering that they 
have been paying too long and too much for 
so-called services that they either do not 
want or do not need and for the support of 
projects that they do not, as a whole, approve 
or the need for which they do not understand 
or accept. They are mildly resentful of the 
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multitudinous nickel nips that are taken off 
them by the means of the nuisance taxes but 
they have become quite solidily angered by 
the major gouge which is the income tax. 

They are aware that this painful “bite” is 
plucked out of their pay envelopes before 
the flap is sealed for the simple reason that 
there is no other way of collecting it and the 
powers that be could not build jails enough 
to hold the delinquents, if the citizens ever 
were given the chance to become delin- 
quent—which they would do with an enthu- 
siasm that would edify even Monsieur Pou- 
jade, of France, whose followers are notably 
allergic to taxes. So the tax is “withheld,” 
in the pious phrasing of the law, and the 
victim is expected not to miss what he never 
had. But, alas! he is not quite that stupid, 
and he not only misses it but is concerned 
about where it goes. 

These citizens are not tax-dodgers by na- 
ture or inclination and they are aware that 
the necessary operations of government cost 
money and they are willing to pay for 
same—so long as they are necessary and there 
is some evidence of an effort to keep them to 
that limit. These citizens also have heard 
that the shooting war is over and they are 
wondering how long it will be before that 
fact is reflected in a reduction of the tax 
demands upon them. They know about the 
Communists and the “cold war” and they do 
not need any fatherly lectures on the need 
for keeping Uncle Sam’s military muscles 


Nor are these citizens blindly opposed to 
foreign aid or to any kind of aid to anyone 
who is really in need of it. They are not 
cheap or miserly, but neither do they want 
to be the officially designated boobs of all 
creation. They are unconvinced of the use- 
fulness of pitching apparently endless bil- 
lions of their tax dollars—and in this game, 
chum, there are no other dollars—into a 
“gee whiz there’s more where that came 
from” operation in various distant areas of 
the globe. 

These restless natives, RFD 1, U. S. A., are 
of a mind to put at least a mild brake on 
the eleemosynary outgo, so to speak, and 
deal themselves in on a little domestic aid 
and relief, just for a change. They are 
especially cold to the currently publicized 
theory that their money will not be gra- 
ciously received in foreign parts unless it 
is forwarded with no strings. Such strings 
as might have been attached heretofore 
must have been of the most delicate gos- 
samer: none has been strong enough to pull 
a dollar back to its native land. 

To get back to the main point, John Citi- 
zen, U. S. A., has had it more than plenty 
in the matter of being clipped, taxwise, 
for the support of eccentric operations at 
home and abroad. If anyone is going to 
siphon off his excess buying power (how’s 
yours, pal?) he would like to hold his own 
siphon for a change and maybe lay up a 
buck for a rainy day. In fact, may it please 
the gentlemen who yearn-to administer the 
affairs of the Republic, the citizens would 
like to have the use of a little more of the 
money they earn. 





The Leadership I Believe In—Herbert 


Hoover 
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Or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5,1956 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a brief article by 
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former President Herbert Hoover, one 
of our elder statesmen. In this short 
article, Mr. Hoover expresses his deep re- 
ligious faith and belief in the leadership 
of Jesus Christ. The article follows: 
THE LEADERSHIP I BELIEVE IN 
(By Herbert Hoover) 

“There is a God governing the world.”— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The present world struggle is much more 
than a contest in armaments or economics. 
It goes deeper than-that and touches the 
souls of men. 

Some people seem to forget that the pri- 
mary dogma of Karl Marx’s socialism was 
atheism and substitution of economic ma- 
terialism for religious faith. Marxism de- 
nies the existence of God. It defiles ideals 
and denies spirit. 

Prior to Marx, and since the very beginning 
of récorded time, every civilized race has 
believed in a Supreme Being. They have 
realized that the laws which control the 
orderly movement of our world are not 
economic materialism. 

Religious faith is deeply imbedded in our 
Western civilization. The Sermon on the 
Mount established the transcendent concept 
of compassion and good will among men. 
From those principles have come our moral 
foundations, our obligations as our brothers’ 
keepers, and our respect for the dignity of 
man. 

I would not have you think that I believe 
our civilization is perfect, or that we do 
not have a multitude of problems if we 
would improve the life and invigorate the 
spirit of our peoples. But these problems 
can be solved only by free men. 

I prefer to go forward under the leader- 
ship of Christ than backward under that 
of Karl Marx. 

I believe that if we keep the faith, and 
maintain free minds, still new horizons and 
new frontiers will open to us, revealing daily 
new areas of adventure and enterprise, new 
vistas of beauty and belief. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Richard P. Staar, Ph. D., profes- 
sor of political science and departmental 
chairman, Harding College, Searcy, Ark., 
in which Mr. Staar presents further 
proof that the U. S. S. R. has never 
really desired peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational. disputes except on its own 
terms: 

Soviet ATTITUDE TOWARD PACIFIC SETTLEMENT 
OF DISPUTES 

Ever since the October revolution and the 
successful overthrow of the Kerensky gov- 
ernment in Russia, the Communists in that 
country have characterized themselves as 
“champions of international peace.” In sup- 
port of this contention they have called upon 
the world to view the array of peace notes, 
appeals and declarations, records of confer- 
ences on interwar problems and disarma- 
ment, treaties and pacts of neutrality, and 


nonaggression which the Soviet Government 
has either supported or entered into over the 
years. On its face, this is an impressive rec- 
ord, indeed. 

In order really to understand the attitude 
of the Soviet Union toward the pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes, one must 
first determine what the Russians actually 
mean when they talk about peace or war. 
The purpose of this paper, however, is mere- 
ly to review the record of Soviet diplomacy, 
in order to determine the U. S. S. R.’s bona 
fide attitude toward the international settle- 
ment of disputes. 

DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATION 


The Soviet Union has repeatedly stated 
and shown in practice a preference for bi- 
lateral talks rather than other means of 
settling disputes. This has been exemplified 
in many conciliation treaties. The Soviets 
have always claimed that their international 
agreements are more stable than those of 
any other state. 

The fact of the matter is that the Rus- 
sians have kept faithful to treaty obligations 
only when such a course was to their inter- 
est... During the years that the U.S. S. R. 
was weak and afraid of being crushed it 
sought security through negotiation (1920—- 
21), international conferences (1922-25), 
political agreements (1925-31), connection 
with the-Frenct alliance system (1932), the 
League of Nations (1934-39), and Hitler 
(1939-41). 

* The situation following the Second World 
War was predicted 27 years ago by a Soviet 
international lawyer: 

“The ‘splendid isolation’ in the traditional 
policy of the United Kingdom will be re- 
produced historically by the Soviet Republic, 
with the difference that not water will sepa- 
rate Russia from the European continent 
but borders of a different character * * * 
those of the great concept.” ? 

Today, the frontiers of de facto control 
have extended to include most of the Bal- 
kans and half of Germany. 

GOOD OFFICES AND MEDIATION 


Both of these methods are essentially sim- 
ilar. There are only a few examples of 
acceptance by the Russians of mediation 
offers by other powers. The allied powers 
invited the Bolsheviks to Prinkipo in Jan- 
uary 1919 for a conference that would con- 
clude the civil war then raging in Russia. 
The Soviets immediately accepted by radio- 
gram.* 

This meeting failed to bring about peace. 
A second attempt was made in March 1919, 
when William Bullitt unofficially represented 
the United States on a trip to Moscow for 
the purpose of determining the possibility 
of acceptable terms to both the Soviets and 
their enemies. The former signed a draft 
treaty, thus showing their willingness to con- 
clude peace with the anti-Bolshevik forces. 
The agreement never went into effect. 

A third example under this same cate- 
gory was the Soviet acceptance of a 1926 
French mediation offer concerning a dispute 
with Switzerland. The trouble arose from 
the assassination of a Bolshevik diplomat. 
The Russians agreed to remove their boy- 
cott of Switzerland, providing that the lat- 
ter meet certain conditions. 

It would seem on the basis of the fore- 
going prima facie evidence that the Com- 
munists recognize the value of mediation 
by third parties. Such a superficial con- 
clusion breaks down, however, when one 
examines the setting in which these inci- 
dents took place. The Bolsheviks were in 
extremely precarious conditions. 

The first two illustrations happened dur- 
ing the civil war, when the Soviets were 
battling for their very existence on all fronts. 
The last example took place at a time, when 
the political situation was extremely dan- 
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gerous due to the exhaustion and disorgan- 
ization resulting from this same civil war. 
In view of the preceding, it would seem more 
justifiable—especially since the U. S. S. .«. 
to date has never accepted any other offers 
of mediation—to assume that the positive 
Soviet attitude toward good offices and me- 
diation was not manifestea ex principio but 
rather because of necessity. 


COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY 


This method of settling international dis- 
putes involves a definite procedure, estab- 
lished at the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
1907. The Soviets have never resorted to 
such fact-finding commissions. The reason 
for this negative attitude was explained by 
Maxim Litvinov in a 1922 speech.5 

“Commander Hilton Young has asked 
whether it is impossible to find an impartial 
judge in the whole world. It must be es- 
tablished first that there exist not 1 but 2 
worlds: the Soviet and the non-Soviet. * * * 
One party [to a dispute] will propose a Com- 
munist judge, like the chairman of the 
Thf'd Internatoinal; the other party perhaps 
the head of the League of Nations. * * * 
Maybe only an angel could solve the Russian 
problem.” 

Even U.S. S. R. satellites have been can- 
did in their criticism regarding international 
commissions of inquiry. Neither the Soviet 
Union nor its Balkan satrapies (Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Bulgaria) permitted United Nations’ 
commissions to enter territories under their 
control during the civil war in Greece. A 
similar refusal met the later attempt by U. N. 
representatives when they attempted to per- 
form their legal duties in North Korea to 
bring about free elections. 


ARBITRATION 


The Russians prefer diplomatic action or 
even commissions of conciliation to this 
quasi-judicial process. They welcome arbi- 
tration only for commercial disputes on ques- 
tions involving the conflict of laws, i. e., pri- 
vate international law.' 

Again the reason for this attitude has been 
made quite clear by Soviet writers: 

“The necessary minimum and basic pre- 
mise for any arbitration is a community of 
mind on legal principles. Insofar as such a 
community is lacking, any attempt to secure 
an impartial authority for two parts of hu- 
manity that speak such different languages 
is a priori hopeless.” * 

In other words, there are no impartial 
states when a question involves differing 
economic systems according to the Commu- 
nists. The idea of compulsory arbitration by 
third parties, therefore, has always been 
opposed by the U. S. S. R. The following 
exceptions only tend to substantiate this 
rule. 

In a treaty signed by the Soviets with the 
proletarian Government of Finland on Marcn 
1, 1918, compulsory arbitration was one of 
the provisions. Both parties to the agree- 
ment were, however, workers’ states. Also, 
the arbitrator was to be selected from the 
proletarian party of Sweden. 

In December 1922, the Russians accepted 
the principle of international arbitration for 
political disputes with non-Socialist states, 
under the condition that a simultaneous 
agreement for disarmament be signed.” It 
was known a priori to the U.-S. S. R. that the 
capitalist states would not accept the latter 
stipulation. In view of this, the whole pro- 
posal takes on the character of a propaganda 
maneuver, calculated to prove at no cost 
the peace-loving nature of the Socialist 
Fatherland. 

The Soviets have demonstrated that they 
prefer to settle disputes by means of mixed 
commissions. Most of the treaties of con- 
ciliation, signed by the U. S. S. R. between 
the two World Wars, contain provisions for 
such commissions.” 
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All Russian treaties of this type are re- 
stricted by the provision that if agreement 
is not reached through conciliation, then 
no further obligation rests on the parties. 
The conciliation commissions are partiary 
and do not have a neutral chairman. 

Soviet conventions for conciliation proce- 
dure usually contain a provision for sub- 
mitting all disputes—regardless of nature— 
between the two parties, which cannot be 
settled through regular diplomatic channels 
within a reasonable length of time." Some 
of these treaties contain explicit reservations. 
One is found in the convention with Poland, 
which precludes the applicability of concilia- 
tion to disputes concerning territorial ques- 
tions. 

Some Soviet treaties provide that prece- 
dence be given to special procedures estab- 
lished by previous agreements binding upon 
the parties. If such special procedures are 
provided for in these other agreements, the 
disputes falling under their provisions are 
not approached in accordance with the treaty 
for pacific settlement, but, instead, are flan- 
dled in conformity with the provisions of the 
special agreement.” 

Many of the treaties signed by the U. S. 
S. R. provide for the appointment of different 
commissioners for each session of the com- 
mission, despite the fact that the commis- 
sions established by these treaties meet pe- 
riodically. They are, in a sense, more per- 
manent than the so-called permanent com- 
missions constituted by other treaties, which 
seldom if ever convene. 

Each of the countries appoints two persons 
from among its own nationals. The sessions 
are presided over by one of the nationals of 
the party in whose territory the commission 
is sitting. Meetings are held alternately in 
the capitals of the two states. A session 
usually lasts 14 or 15 days and is held toward 
the middle of each year. 

Under the system of annual sessions, no 
applications are necessary, except when one 
of the countries demands an extraordinary 
session. In that case, the party requesting 
the meeting must inform the other party of 
the “urgent circumstances” occasioning the 
request. With regard to ordinary meetings, 
each state shall “communicate to the other, 
through the diplomatic channel, the list of 
questions which it desired should be dealt 
with at that session” (identical in all 
treaties). 

Often, experts appointed by the parties are 
allowed to be with the commission as ad- 
visers. The conciliation commission usually 
decides the procedure of its meetings. Any 
person is heard, whose evidence is deemed to 
be useful. The countries are obligated to 
furnish the commission with all data and as- 
sistance that is found to be necessary. 

All members must be present for the pro- 
feedings. Most treaties require a unani- 
mous decision. The commission submits a 
joint report on all disputes referred to it as 
well as a consolidated settlement proposal 
on the basis of interpretations that must be 
sound at law." It usually recommends that 
its proposals be accepted by the two parties 
through diplomatic channels. The high 
contracting parties are bound to infurm each 
other within 90 days as to whether they ac- 
cept the proposals. 

There have been some examples of mixed 
commissions established for a specific pur- 
pose. One was set up to map the Soviet- 
Afghanistan boundary by a convention be- 
tween the two states. The commission had 
three persons from each side and was em- 
powered to decide the ownership of islands. 
Its report was subject to approval by the two 
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high contracting parties. A similar mixed 
border commission was provided for the fol- 
lowing year in an agreement between the 
Soviet Union and Finland. 

COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


This topic relates to disputes arising from 
transactions between non-Communist indi- 
viduals or corporations on the one hand and 
Soviet state trading corporations on the 
other. As such, it concerns only one state 
directly—the U.S. S. R. 

The Foreign Trade Arbitration Commis- 
sion in the All-Union Chamber of Commerce 
was established in Moscow by decree of June 
17, 1932..* Soviet agencies transacting busi- 
ness in the United States, for example, always 
included a clause in their contracts with 
American corporations which provided that 
arbitration would take place only before this 
Soviet commission in Moscow. All decisions 
were final and binding. 

A postwar trade agreement with Poland 
contains a similar provision. Article XI of 
this agreement, which was signed on Febru- 
ary 2, 1946, by the Minister of Navigation 
and Foreign Trade of Poland.and the For- 
eign Trade Board of the Soviet military ad- 
ministration in Germany, reads as follows: * 

“All disputes arising out of the present 
contract or in connection with it shall be 
subjected to the pronouncements of an arbi- 
tration commission attached to the All- 
Soviet Chamber of Comimerce in Moscow 
whose decision is final and obligatory for 
both parties.” 

The most famous case of commercial arbi- 
tration was perhaps that between the Lena 
Goldfields Co., Ltd., and the U.S.S.R. The 
type of arbitration agreed upon here was 
different from the foregoing illustrations. 
The Soviets bound themselves in a contract 
to have a three-man arbitral commission, 
consisting of a national from each side and 
a neutral umpire.* The U.S.S. R. eventually 
withdrew its commissioner, Dr. Chlenov, 
and never paid the 13 million pounds sterling 
which was later adjudicated as damages. 

It would seem that experiences of this type 
have proven to the Russians that they cannot 
rely on any third party to see matters from 
their point of view. Therefore, the Commu- 
nists now keep to their own Foreign Trade 
Arbitration Commission, where they are cer- 
tain that the verdict will always be made in 
accordance with their wishes, 

CONCLUSION 

In general, it can be said that while the 
U. S. S. R. acknowledges the usefulness of 
international law, it reserves the privilege 
to deny the application of those provisions 
that it finds inconvenient. “This desire to 
retain freedom of choice springs from the 
Soviet conception of law as an instrument 
of the state and the state as an instrument 
of a dominant economic class.” ¥ 
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As Many Republicans as Democrats in 
Oregon Want the High Hells Canyon 


Dam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH. GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an excerpt from a letter 
I received this week from Mr. Byron C. 
Brinton, editor of the Record-Courier, of 
Baker, Oreg. I am especially anxious to 
call the attention of this Congress to 
what Editor Brinton says in his letter and 
in the editorial from the June 28, 1956, 
issue of his paper, which I also insert 
here, because they express the concern of 
countless thousands in my State regard- 
ing the construction of a high dam at 
Hells Canyon. Excerpts from the letter 
follow: i 

I think the thing we are most incapable of 
doing is to impress upon leaders from all 
over the Nation that while Hells Canyon has 
stirred the imagination of granges and 
unions and necessarily of public power peo- 
ple and of Democrats, it is the grassroots en- 
thusiasm of the people of Oregon and Idaho— 
as many Republicans as Democrats—who 
pray that the great project will be built that 
has inspired a most courageous fight against 
the most powerful economic forces ever 
thrown at American citizens anywhere and 
at any time. 

Here adjacent to the site we feel the urge 
of a great Nation harnessing a great natural 
wealth for the long pull not only in achiev- 
ing greater things for the American people 
but also greater security in a troubled world. 

Those of us who have been so thorough as 
to prove beyond a doubt the superiority of 
the high dam are gratified, indeed, that the 
committees of the Congress have put this 
great engineering argument into words for 
the bodies of Congress to act upon. And 
therefore all that we can say is that we hope 
the Members of the Congress can become 
as immune to the confusing, selfish, parti- 
san, and malicious controversy as we have 


become in our fight and will feel that same — 


thrill in furthering the high dam that will 
serve the American people so well on the 


long pull. 


The following is the editorial from the 
Record-Courier of Baker, Oreg.: 


Concress Has THE AUTHORITY To Stop Low 
Dams 


Regardless of the unfortunate strategy of 
the private utility to rush construction of an 
adverse project in the reservoir area of the 
proposed high dam at Hells Canyon in this 
county, the issues have not changed and the 
Congress must not be coerced by precipitous 
action of an arrogant private monopoly at- 
tempting to influence the course of public 
legislation. 

The allegation by the private utility in its 
lobby in the Congress and in the press that 
it is compelled under its alleged FPC license 
to rush its project at this time is not valid. 
Under the terms of article 28 (a) of the 
license the 36-months’ construction period 
does not commence until the project is be- 
gun and the beginning according to both the 
license and section 13 of the act could be 
delayed by the company a full year at least 
and with almost certain agreement with FPC 
by 3 full years. 


The allegation by the private utility that 
the public must reimburse it for millions of 


dollars worth of work cannot be proven by 


the company itself at this time and in any 
event cannot be considered as an element in 
the decision in Congress which ought to be 
based upon the resource issue and not upon 
the ability of the private utility to buy im- 
munity from a Federal high dam by im- 
prudent and arrogant haste. 

Whether the company is making a reim- 
bursable investment in the canyon or risk- 
ing its investment hinges upon certain 
phases of law now at issue or which will or 
ought to be at issue both in Washington, 
D. C. court of appeals and in Oregon. It 
seems to us the legality of the FPC license 
now under court appeal, and the legality of 
@ company building a dam without compli- 
ance with the solemn laws of the State of 
Oregon would have considerable bearing up- 
on the matter of reimbursement. These 
issues must be adjudicated before any con- 
tention is made that would attempt to beat 
the public over the head with a thing which 
itself might be illegal in the case of Federal 
license or possibly criminal in case of breach 
of an Oregon statute. 

A major premise of the company before 
the FPC and of the FPC itself was that Con- 
gress would not act on the high dam and 
therefore the FPC should license a low dam. 
This is a challenge to the constituted author- 
ity of the Congress and any use of it, with 
or without a financial club now being wielded 
because of premature low dam work either 
here in Baker or on the floor of the Con- 
gress, must be frowned upon and the Con- 
gress must act completely within its con- 
stitutional authority to restrict or control 
the authority of governmental Commissions 
in the name of the people. 

We think it will be eminently clear to 
clear-thinking legislators what has been go- 
ing on. They will act accordingly. And 
they no doubt will take a look at Oregon law 
(that clearly states the company must have 
an Oregon license), they will take note of 
the ruling by the Attorney General that they 
must have a license, will wonder what hap- 
pened to the prosecution on the law, and they 
will hear the testimony that the company 
has been building a dam and that the State 
of Oregon can’t stop ’em and hear the private 
utility side of the Congress shout that the 
Congress of the United States can’t stop 
them. 

Well, that in itself is quite an issue, indeed. 

But we trust that clear-thinking Senators 
and Congressmen will see the real issue 
clearly. The precipitous haste of the power 
company in playing politics with other peo- 
ple’s money and its arrogance against locally 
constituted authority can be settled in the 
courts. But the waste of resources can never 
be settled except now. Congress has the 
authority to order that a high dam be built 
and that the low dam nonsense be stopped. 
We are sure they will act on that authority. 





Airline Pilots: They Never Look Out the 
Cockpit Window 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
collision between the TWA and United 
Airline planes over the Grand Canyon 
has brought howls from some quarters 
about air congestion, The fact is that 
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there was no air congestion over the 
Painted Desert when that accident oc- 
curred. It is one of the loneliest and 
most isolated areas in America. Those 
two airliners probably had 500 miles in 
any direction all to themselves, as well 
as 20,000 feet below them and as high 
as the airplanes would fly above them. 
Certain people in commercial and mili- 
tary aviation have been trying for years 
to chase the private business and pleas- 
ure pilot completely out of the air. Now 
they want to make this accident the basis 
for renewing their arguments that all 
airplanes should be equipped with such 
high-falutin’, expensive, radio and radar 
navigation aids that everyone except the 
airlines and the military will have to 
stop flying. The private, business, and 
pleasure pilots fly more hours and more 
miles annually than all the commercial 
airlines. 

The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation, which is the most active and 
effective group speaking for the business 
and pleasure pilot, has long contended 
to the official agencies of our Govern- 
ment, first, that airline pilots simply do 
not look out the cockpit window; and, 
secondly, they do not have very much 
window to look out of even when they 
want to. 

It is a common practice for airline 
pilots to bury their heads in the cockpit 
from the time they take off-until the time 
they get ready to land. Proficiency in 
“flying on the gauges” is supposed to be 
a mark of the highest professional com- 
petence, and altogether too many airline 
pilots disdain to look out the window. 
AS a consequence, we business and 
Pjeasure pilots fly around any major air- 
port at the risk of our necks. If we do 
not get out of the way, we are apt to get 
run over, because we can be absolutely 
certain that the airline pilots will not 
be looking out of the cockpit. There 
have been repeated instances of the air- 
liners literally running over the top of 
lighter and slower aircraft. 

Furthermore, the AOPA for years has 
been insisting that the Government 
should require better visibility in com- 
mercial airlines. Did you ever look in 
the cockpit windows on a TWA Constel- 
lation? They do not look like win- 
dows—they look like gunnery slots. The 
fact is, that the pilot could not see very 
much if he took a notion to look out the 
window. These airplanes could be very 
easily built so that there would be a wide 
range of visibility for the men in the 
cockpit. 

When congressional committees take 
up the matter of air safety, I hope they 
will keep some of these considerations in 
mind and not be stampeding into a 
super-duper system of radar-controlled 
fiying on the basis of an accident that oc- 
curred as the result of the collision of 
two aircraft which were all by them- 
selves at 21,000 feet over the Colorado 
Canyon, with hundreds of miles in every 
other direction to fly in. 

Relevant to this matter, I attach a copy 
of a letter written by Max Karant, the 
vice president of the Aircraft Owners 
& Pilots Association, under date of 
June 2, 1956, to our colleague, Congress- 
man MOLLOHAN, which contains an ex- 
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cellent discussion of the problem of air 
congestion: 

Jury 2, 1956. 
Hon. Rosert H. MoLLonwan, 

Chairman, Legal and Monetary Affairs 
Subcommittee, Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN MOLLOHAN: I am im- 
pelled to write this letter concerning the col- 
lision between the TWA Super Constella- 
tion and the United DC~7 over the Grand 
Canyon, because of the press reports that 
were quickly attached to that accident. 
Within hours of the accident both the press 
and broadcasting industry had been sup- 
plied with material which, in effect, said 
that this accident was what everyone had 
been expecting for some time, that it was 
due to the congested air space, that the pres- 
ent air traffic control system’s serious defi- 
ciencies were responsible, etc. In ‘other 
words, it is apparent to me that someone 
quickly twisted the facts connected with this 
accident to an “I told you so”’ conclusion, as 
though to imply that this accident was 
caused by factors beyond the control of the 
people involved. ‘ 

Because of this effort to use this terrible 
tragedy to suit the purposes of the profes- 
sional airspace users who want the sky to 
themselves, I feel it necessary to comment 
on the facts as they are presently apparent. 
My comments are based, however, on the 
facts that have come to me through the 
published accounts of the accident, and the 
background information gathered by the 
press. 

First, it should be readily apparent that 
this accident occurred in one of the most 
remote, desolate portions of the United 
States. It did not even occur on an airway; 
airways are the only portions of the air- 
space directly under the jurisdiction of air 
traffic control. 

Both these airliners apparently were flying 
“off airways,” a type of operation that has 
been in wide use for many years. In this par- 
ticular case, these aircraft were being flown 
through an area equipped with virtually no 
radio-navigation aids on the course they were 
flying, making accurate navigaton impossible. 
Such radio aids—especially those needed for 
instrument operations—are concentrated on 
the airways. In this case, however, both 
pilots chose to make their flights off-airways, 
an often-used timesaving practice. But 
pilots electing to fly IFR (under instrument 
flight conditions) off airways elect to do so 
deliberately, knowing full well that they do 
not have the full protection of air traffic 
control when they do so. This type of in- 
strument flight operation has been a source 
of debate and discussion for years, because 
of the known hazards. 

This basic information is well known to all 
pilots, especially the professionals. The 
newspaper reports indicate that this was a 
factor in the collision between these two 
airliners. According to those reports, the 
TWA pilot asked ATC (air traffic control) 
for clearance to fly at 21,000 feet instead of 
the 19,000-foot altitude he was using. ATC 
knew of the United flight at 21,000 feet, and 
told the TWA captain he should not fly at 
that altitude because of the presence of the 
United DC- 7 there. The TWA pilot, accord- 
ing to press reports, then asked for permis- 
sion to fly 1,000 on top, and permission was 
granted. 

If these reports are correct, the key to this 
accident appears to be that “1,000 on top” 
clearance. All pilots who fly on instruments 
are thoroughly familiar with the meaning of 
such a clearance, and the responsibility it 
places upon them. It means that the air- 
plane so cleared can be climbed upward until 
it comes out of the top of the clouds into 
the clear. The regulations specify the 1,000- 
foot clearance so that other aircraft climbing 
on instruments up through the clouds will 
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not biindly run into an airplane flying in 
the clear on top of the clouds, but so close 
to the clouds that it would be impossible for 
the other plane to avoid a collision. 

However, once any pilot accepts such a 
clearance, he knows it then is his responsi- 
bility to look where he’s going, because he’s 
then flying in clear air, and this igs VFR (fiy- 
ing under visual flight rules). Now, if this 
TWA captain did not for some reason man- 
age to get in the clear on top of the clouds 
before he reached United’s 21,000-foot level, 
he would be obligated—both by law and by 
ordinary conmrmonsense—to avoid that aiti- 
tude at all costs. Remember: It is reported 
that he had been advised not to fly at that 
altitude because of the proximity of the 
United DC~—7. 

What is so deplorable to me, however, is 
what appears to be deliberate distortion of 
these facts by some airline proponents, with- 
in hours of a terrible tragedy involving two 
of their own aircraft. They have indulged 
in quick résumés of the Harding report, par- 
ticularly the portion that merely quotes the 
airlines themselves as claiming there are an 
average of four near-misses a day involving 
airline aircraft in the United States. They 
neglect to point out, however, that this still 
unsubstantiated claim originally dealt with 
the problem in very busy terminal areas. It 
was not intended to convey the impression 
that the off-airways airspace over the Grand 
Canyon—one of the country’s most desolate 
areas—at 21,000 feet was a major problem. 

Unfortunately, a considerable area of mys- 
tery will probably surround this accident for- 
ever. As I believe I testified before your 
commnittee, AOPA has some time ago strongly 
supported a proposal by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to require all United States air 
tgansport aircraft to be equipped with auto- 
matic flight recorders. These recorders au- 
tomatically and continuously record each 
plane’s altitude, speed, heading, climb, and 
descent, and any stresses to which the plane’s 
structure may be subjected. These recorders 
are fireproof, and designed to withstand 
shocks of up to 100 times the force of gravity. 

The airlines’ representatives in Washing- 
ton opposed this proposal, contending such 
recorders would add nothing to the safety 
picture, but would involve them in a lot of 
unnecessary recordkeeping. 

Had both these airliners been equipped with 
these recorders many of the most urgently 
needed facts relating to this tragedy would 
become known as soon as the recorders could 
be found. 

Needless to say, we deeply regret this ter- 
rible accident. It is most unfortunate that 
this tragedy must so quickly become the 
cause of such unwarranted public contro- 
versy. It is particularly deplorable that some 
people would take such an opportunity to 
deliberately mislead and confuse the public 
with irrelevant discussiong of the air traffic 
control system and other aspects of the air- 
space-use problem. I sincerely hope your 
subcommittee will take a careful look at all 
these facts. 

Sincerely, 
Max KaRanr, 
Vice President, Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association. 
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Self-Employed Renew Pension Pleas in 
Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following article by 

Mr. Dalton Robertson which appeared in 

the Financial Post, of Toronto, Canada, 

on June 23, 1956: 

Se._F-EMPLOYED RENEW PENSION PLEAS— 
UNrITrep KiIncpOM Tax CONCESSIONS INSPIRE 
NEw PRESSURE HERE 


(By Dalton Robertson) 


The recent decision of the United Kingdom 
Government to make tax concessions to help 
self-employed persons provide for retirement, 
has raised new hopes for similar action in 
Canada. 

Until now, Ottawa has resisted pressure 
from this group—doctors, lawyers, account- 
ants, grocers, druggists, etc.—who sought to 
have their contributions to pension schemes 
exempted from income tax. Salaried em- 
ployees of companies which have an ap- 
proved pension plan receive this special tax 
treatment already, but people who work for 
themselves have received no such conces- 
sions. 

Strengthened by the United Kingdom prec- 
edent, however, various individuals and 
groups are arming themselves for another 
go at the Minister of Finance. The proposed 
exemptions in the United Kingdom have 
already been drawn to his attention. 

THE CASE FOR 


The self-employed businessman or profes- 
sional man states his case this way: When it 
comes to making contributions to a retire- 
ment plan, we believe we should have the 
same taxation privileges as employees who 
work for a company where there’s an ap- 
proved pension plan. The employee’s con- 
tributions are exempt from income tax. 
The employer, who usually makes a contri- 
bution, is also freed from taxation on his 
payment. 

When the employed person retires and his 
pension starts to pay off, this income will be 
taxed. But at that point taxation is not 
likely to be as heavy as in the higher 
income period when he’s making contribu- 
tions. Thus the employed man not only 
gets tax exemptions which help him build 
toward a retirement income, but he is able 
to defer income tax until a time when his 
total income is likely to be smaller. 

Contrast this with the man who is sav- 
ing for his own retirement fund. He has to 
pay income tax on his savings through earn- 
ing years whem his tax rate is highest. And 
he has, the self-employed point out, no em- 
ployer to double his savings. 


GOVERNMENT REACTION 


Several organizations—primarily those rep- 
resenting professional men—have been ask- 
ing the Federal Government to consider 
changes in tax legislation for a good many 
years. Early in 1954, 12 interested groups 
spearheaded by the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion, Canadian Medicial Association, and 
Ontario Chartered Accountants made a joint 
attack and presented a detailed brief to the 
minister of finance. 

Douglas Abbott, then minister of finance, 
did not see his way clear to do anything 
about their requests. His successor, Walter 
Harris, has also been reluctant to tackle the 
problem. 

Mr. Abbott summed up his stand saying: 
“The implications of such a move are ex- 
tremely far reaching. It is difficult to know 
what volume of savings would be attracted 
by this monetary incentive, but I am in- 
clined to think it would be extremely sub- 
stantial. * * * I have not felt that I wanted 
to take the responsibility for such a far- 
reaching move at this time. * * * The dif- 
ficulties still appall me.” 

TODAY’S CONDITIONS 

That was 1954. Today, say the self-em- 
ployed, conditions are different and have 
changed enough to let the Government alter 
its stand: 

There’s now a precedent. With the British 
concessions (which the United Kingdom Gov- 
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ernment calls “a measure of fiscal justice’) 
the Canadian Government has less real rea- 
son to hedge longer on the issue; it can be 
done, 

Concessions would complement the Gov- 
ernment’s monetary policy. Exemptions 
would encourage saving, which would be to 
the good if the Government is as seriously 
concerned about possible inflation as it makes 
out. 

It’s timely. The pressures of an election 
year might make 1957 the logical moment 
politically to introduce tax exemptions for 
the self-employed. , 

But chief stumbling block for the self- 
employed’s cause is the fact that exemptions 
would cost the Government a substantial sum 
in lost tax revenues. 

In their joint brief of 1954 the associations 
requesting changes declared—and still do— 
that their members receive inequitable and 
unreasonable treatment under the Income 
Tax Act because: 

Preparing for a professional career calls 
for long training and a large capital outlay 
in no way recognized for tax purposes. 

During the relatively short period of peak 
earning power, income-tax rates are so high 
as to make it exceedingly difficult to com- 
pensate for earlier expenses and lay aside for 
later retirement at the same time. 

Professional people rarely build up a busi- 
ness organization with substantial capital 
reserves which will provide continuing in- 
come; rather earnings drop sharply with any 
lessening of the energy or capacities of the 
individual. 

The Canadian Government has been re- 
luctant to reshape its tax iegislation to ease 
what the self-employed consider a discrimi- 
natory situation. One big reason, it would 
be difficult to make an adjustment for one 
group of taxpayers, yet maintain a tax inci- 
dence equitable to all. And, by no means a 
small consideration for the budget makers, 
it would involve a substantial loss of income 
for the Federal Treasury. 

Self-employed are pointing to the recent 
British concessions. “If England, in spite of 
heavy financial commitments, has accorded 
tax relief to the self-employed, why can’t 
Canada?” they ask. 


UNITED KINGDOM PLAN 


Full details of the United Kingdom plan 
are not yet available. But, in bringing down 
the British budget, Harold Macmillan, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, stated: 

“I propose to give effect, though in a sim- 
plified and modified way, to the recommenda- 
tions of the second Millard Tucker commit- 
tee on relief to the self-employed in respect 
of provision for retirement. This will grant 
relief from income tax and surtax within 
certain limits in respect of premiums paid to 
provide a deferred annuity on retirement. 

“It will apply to professional men in prac- 
tice, to individuals and partners in businesses 
which are not companies, to controlling di- 
rectors of companies, and finally to employees 
who are not entitled to any benefit under 
schemes set up by their employers.” 

Stating that a condition of tax relief would 
be that benefits secured by premiums be 
payable as annuities and not as lump sums, 
Mr. Macmillan said that tax exemptions 
would be limited to pension contributions 
not exceeding £500 or 10 percent of earned 
income in any 1 year. Beneficiaries, he 
thought, would range from city accountant 
to village grocer. 

Two related concessions were also an- 
nounced. The Chancellor plans to relieve 
from income tax life insurance company 
annuity funds insofar as they represent in- 
vested premiums arising from deferred an- 
nuity business for the self-employed. A fur- 
ther exemption stated “purchased life an-~ 
nuities not connected with a pension scheme 
should not be taxed in full, the part repre- 
senting a return of the purchase money 
should be exempt.” 
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These steps will be a strong anti-inflation- 
ary force, the British Government believes. 
Substantial savings will accumulate, they 
think, as people take advantage of the ex- 
emptions possible in accumulating a retire- 
ment fund. 

Biggest block to the introduction of tax 
concessions will be the possibly large loss of 
government revenues. Rough estimates 
place this at a minimum of $60 million to $70 
million if the self-employed are accorded an 
exemption for pension plans of 10 percent 
of yearly earned iricome. 

Since this is a fair sum for the Government 
to forego—especially when it still officially 
argues that there is nothing unfair about 
the present system—some groups of the self- 
employed predict that it will have to make 
the most of its concessions. With an elec- 
tion looming, they feel that this would be 
the opportune time for an announcement. 

While tax concessions, if made, would in 
all likelihood apply to all self-employed, pro- 
fessional men feel most strongly about the 
necessity for them. It has been pointed out 
to the professional man that he could incor- 
porate and thus gain certain tax advantages. 
But the professionals consider this would 
be detrimental to their professions, their 
clients, and to society itself. 

Their reasoning: A professional service 
to be worthy must be a personal service. 
Therefore it cannot have created an artificial 
person in the form of a corporate being, be- 
tween the giver of the service and the re- 
cipient. 

There is another side to the view that tax 
concessions for the self-employed are a meas- 
ure of fiscal justice. The employed person 
who contributes a tax-exempt portion of his 
earnings to a pension fund does not control 
that money and cannot obtain it for emer- 
gencies. Meanwhile, the self-saver can at 
least save any way he wants—stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, real estate—and be free to liquefy 
his assets, or use them ‘as security for loans. 

Against this, the self-employed are saving 
without the benefit of tax exemptions, em- 
ployer contributions, or deferred income tax. 





The Picture of Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5,1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the greatest challenges confront- 
ing American society today arises from 
the tremendous and continuing increase 
in the number of our older citizens. It 
is encouraging in the face of this chal- 
lenge to see the growing responsible 
public concern with this subject. One 
evidence of this is a very thoughtful dis- 
cussion in an editorial in the Portland 
Oregonian of June 25 of this year. Un- 
der unanimous consent I include this 
editorial in the REcorpD: 

GOLDEN YeaRS Nor ALL GOLD 

In the back of the young American work- 
er’s mind is the vague picture, perhaps a 
little more clearly defined by insurance com- 
panies’ rosy advertisements, of his eventual 
retirement to the bliss of a 52-week vacation 
every year. No longer concerned with alarm 
clocks and time clocks, he’ll be ready at age 
65 or thereabouts to sit back and loaf for 
the rest of his life on the income from his 
pension, social security, and investments. 

How does this picture really look, once one 
becomes an actual part of it? Recently the 
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Twentieth Century Fund, an endowed foun- 
dation for research on economic and social 
problems, made a survey of the status of 
Americans over the age of 65. The survey, 
which shows how America’s senior citizens 
live and what they live on, and how success- 
ful they have been in reaching their goal of 
a twilight life of fulfillment and diguity, is 
both enlightening and disturbing. 


For most people over 65, the survey shows, 
retirement years are not the time of rest and 
contentment they are popularly supposed to 
be. Instead, poverty and unhappiness are 
the lot of a majority in this age group. 

Evidently this prospect becomes more clear 
to people as they approach retirement age, 
for a study of the reasons for retirement 
showed only 9 percent quitting work volun- 
tarily at age 65 for more leisure time. A ma- 
jority, 56 percent, quit because their employ- 
ers’ age policies gave them no choice. 
Twenty-six percent retired because of illness 
or accident, and 9 percent for miscellaneous 
reasons. 

Obviously the chief reason for discontent 
among senior citizens is financial worry. 
Only 15 percent of Americans over age 65 have 
incomes of more than $2,000 a year; 38 per- 
cent receive less than $1,000, and 36 percent 
have no income at all. Of the fortunate few 
with incomes over $5,000, retirement is being 
enjoyed by 73 percent. Half of those receiy- 
ing between $1,000 and $2,000 like their lives 
of leisure. But of oldsters with incomes of 
less than $1,000, only 38 percent are finding 
life to be fun. 

Of the approximately 12 million senior 
Americans, 2,700,000 are gainfully employed. 
Another 1,400,000 would like to work, but are 
barred under present employment customs. 
Some 90,000 are physically and mentally at 
par, but can’t find jobs. Five million elderly 
Americans are living out the remainder of 
their lives doing menial household tasks: a 
great many, it may be assumed, the unhappy 
and not particularly welcome guests of 
younger relatives. 

The existence of this large, unhappy minor- 
ity in America’s social structure shows plainly 
the need for a revamping of our traditional 
ideas about employment and retirement. 
Somehow the job system must be revised so 
that elderly people can find useful, gainful 
things to do when they cannot afford to, or 
don’t want to, loaf. A good place to start 
would be at the State level. The next Oregon 
Legislature ought to take a sharp look at 
existing unemployment compensation and 
accident insurance statutes which make it 
economically impractical for employers to 
add elderly and handicapped persons to their 
payrolls, 





Congress Can Protect Itself 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Valley Times, San Fernando Valley, 
Calif., Thursday, June 28, 1956, issue 
carries on page 12 thereof an editorial 
by Hon. George Todt, entitled “Congress 
Can Protect Itself.” 

Mr. Todt has no patience whatever 
with the group who contends that it is 
improper to criticize the Supreme Court. 
He feels that this group actually does not 
know history. He directs the attention 
of that group to the immortal words of 
Thomas Jefferson, to wit: 
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In questions of legislative power, let no 
more be heard of confidence in the Supreme 
Court, but bind it down from mischief by the 
chains of the Constitution. 


The editorial is so splendidly written 
and so completely American that every- 
one should have the privilege of reading 
it. It is a privilege on my part to afford 
that opportunity. The editorial reads 
as follows: 

GEORGE TopT’s OPINION 
CONGRESS CAN PROTECT ITSELF 


“Four things belong to a judge: to hear 
courteously, to answer wisely, to consider 
soberly, and to decide impartially’’"—Socrates. 

The angry murmur coming out of Capital 
Hill in the direction of the judicial branch 
these days almost paraphrases itself in Jef- 
ferson’s immortal words to read anew: “In 
question of legislative power, let no more 
be heard of confidence in the Supreme Court, 
but bind it down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.”” And Congress is talk- 
ing about doing just that. However, talk and 
action are often poles apart. 

Congress appears to believe that the judi- 
ciary has been taking too many liberties in 
the interpretation of the law—so much so 
that the law, as Congress intended it to be, 
seems to be no longer recognizable even to 
those who made it. Consequently, the legis- 
lators may consider writing some stiff 
statutes to protect themselves in their own 
legislative field. But it still remains to be 
seen whether the lawmakers can concoct 
measures so ironclad that their intent may 
not be ameliorated by further “judicial in- 
terpretation.” This has the makings of a 
splendid game of chess for the future be- 
tween these two heretofore “equal and co- 
ordinate branches of the Government.”” Who 
will win out in the end? 

Since all of the wounded outcries are 
coming from Congress in this instance, and 
none are emanating from the bailiwick of 
the Supreme Court, the appearances would 
tend to indicate that the aggression or en- 
croachment—if any it may be called—is 
definitely emanating from the judiciary 
against the legislative. 

Actually, it is an unhealthy sign whenever 
we are able to note a tendency of any of the 
three coordinate branches to encroach upon 
either or both of the others. The Founding 
Fathers set it up the way they did in order 
to decentralize governmental power—so that 
too much of this corruptive force of political 
power could not come to be lodged in the 
hands of any one man, or body of oligarchs. 
They did this for our own good, not because 
they were incapable of conceiving a “stream- 
lined, centralized, collective pattern” on 
European lines. 

But 5,000 years of recorded history taught 
our wise men_at Philadelphia that “power 
corrupts,” as they so succinctly put it, and 
they purposely divided the governing power 
of our American state into the present three 
equal and coordinate branches—with checks 
and balances to insure that none would be 
overrun in the future by either, or both, of 
the other two partners in government. To- 
day there are many shallow thinkers who 
prate that our Constitution is not “modern” 
enough to suit our needs, and they cry for 
“change” to streamline our needs. Boiled 
down, this invariably spells reactionary au- 
thoritarianism, totalitarianism, and tyranny. 

The people of America desire to retain con- 
fidence in our Supreme Court and see it 
retain its traditionally strong, healthy role 
in the shaping of the national destiny in the 
future. But this does not mean that we 
want it to encroach upon the rights of an 
equal and coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, such as the legislative. 

Congress is well within its rights to investi- 
gate such a condition, if it exists, and to 
remedy the situation with appropriate legis- 
lation so well worded and ironclad that it 
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cannot leave any room for doubts or judicial 
misinterpretation of intent. Congress has 
the power to defend itself from judicial 
forays into its territory whenever it wishes; 
perhaps it is the party at fault in not produc- 
ing appropriate legislation earlier which 
would have properly fenced the Supreme 
Court within its own allocated area. It is 
time for Congress to act and thereby com- 
mence to close the gaping wound caused by 
the rift created from allowing this contro- 
versial matter to get out of hand. It calls 
for healing. 


Communications Favoring a School 
Construction Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following communications on the Kelley 
school construction bill, which was be- 
fore the Congress during the past sev- 
eral days: 

ALABAMA STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION 
URGES PASSAGE OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
BILL 

STATE or ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Montgomery, Ala., June 22, 1956. 
Hon. Cart ELviorr, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEar CONGRESSMAN ELLIOTT: Your efforts to 
provide Federal funds for the sorely needed 
additional school-building facilities in Ala- 
bama are highly appreciated. The friends 
of education in this State urge that the 
Kelley bill, H. R. 7535, without cripping segre- 
gation amendments, be passed. 

It is inconceivable that the Congress of 
the United States of America will appropriate 
billions of dollars to rehabilitate foreign na- 
tions and fail to appropriate adequate funds 
to house the schoolchildren of America. 
Alabama makes at least the average financial 
effort of the Nation in supporting public edu- 
cation based on financial ability to finance 
education and yet the school-building sur- 
vey, financed partly by appropriations from 
Congress, shows that Alabama needs over 
#300 million more school-building facilities 
to house the schoolchildren of this State. 
* * * The school-building deficit becomes 
greater year by year because of the increas- 
ing enrollment in public schools and col- 
leges. 

Your efforts to get Congress to pass the 
school-building appropriation will be highly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. R. MEADows, 
State Superintendent of Education. 


ALABAMA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION URGES PAS- 
SAGE OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BILL 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 25, 1956. 
Hon. Cari ELuiorr, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your active support to legislation effecting 
education has been gratifying. Your par- 
ticular support for H. R. 7535 (Kelley bill) 
at the present time is of utmost importance. 
We encourage you to vote for the Kelley bill 
and against the Power antisegregation 
amendment. 

ALABAMA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAM N. Epprns, 
Director, Public Relations. 
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ALABAMA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
APPROVES KELLEY BILL 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 23, 1956. 
Hon. Cari ELLIOTT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Kelley bill, H. R. 7535, will come to a vote 
between June 23-29. Urge you to actively 
support this bill and work toward its final 
passage. Alabama would receive approxi- 
mately $10 million per year for 4 years to 
build much needed school buildings. 
Mrs. JAMES HOLLADAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
Alabama Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS APPROVES KELLEY BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 4, 1956. 

Hon. Cart ELLiortr, 

Washington, D.C.: 

It is our sincere belief that record vote 
should be taken on Powell amendment and 
on final passage of school construction bill. 
Will appreciate your being on House floor to 
help accomplish both these important votes. 

William G. Carr, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association; John 
Lester Buford, president, NEA, board 
of directors, NEA, comprising J. W. Let- 
son, Alabama; Donald Lawvere, Alas- 
ka; C. A. Carson, Arizona; A. L. Whit- 
ten, Arkansas; Hazel Blanchard, John 
Palmer, Mary Jo Tregilas, California; 
Anna Maud Garnett, Colorado; Mrs. 
Elma Leblond, Connecticut; Grace C. 
Moore, Delaware; Helen E. Samuel, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Thomas D. Bailey, 
Piorida; M. D. Collins, Georgia; James 
R. McDonough, Hawaii; Elmer Crow- 
ley, Idaho; Helen Ryan, Illinois; Paul 
Grigsby, Illinois; Audrey Shauer, In- 
diana; Verl Crow, Iowa; F. L. Schlagle, 
Kansas; Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Kentucky: 
George H. Deer, Louisiana; Clinton F. 
Thurloy, Maine; Harfy R. Poole, Mary- 
land; Albert M. Johnson, Massachu- 
setts; Ruth Winter, Michigan; Laura 
M. Farnam, Minnesota; H. V. Cooper, 
Mississippi; Louese Phillips, Missouri; 
Oliver W. Peterson, Montana; Chester 
O. Marshall, Nebraska; Albert G. See- 
liger, Nevada; Mabel M. McKelvey, New 
Hampshire; Lena M. Porreca, New Jer- 
sey; William B. O'Donnell, New Mexico; 
James A. Cullen, New York; Earl C. 
Funderburk, North Carolina; W. G. 
Byers, North Carolina; Mary Fowler, 
North Dakota; H. C. Roberson, Mar- 
garet Boyd, Ohio; Garland Godfrey, 
Oklahoma; Margaret Perry, Oregon; 
Harvey E. Gayman, Mrs. Audrey Gra- 
ham, G. Baker Thompson, Pennsyl- 
vania; Jose Rivera, Puerto Rico; Marie 
R. Howard, Rhode Island; Gladys Rob- 
inson, South Carolina; Joy Hamrin, 
South Dakota; Andrew D. Holt, Frank 
E. Bass, Tennessee; Myrtle M. Hem- 
bree, Dana Williams, Texas; Clifton 
Cook, Utah; Gertrude E. Sinclair, Ver- 
mont; Mary Delong, Virginia; Helen E. 
Holcomb, Washington; Mrs. Nan 
Temple Davis, West Virginia; S. R. 
Slade, Wisconsin; Velma _ Linford, 
Wyoming; Cornelia Adair, Richmond, 
Va.; Florence Hale, Connecticut; Fred- 
erick Hunter, Oregon; Uel Lamkin, 
Missouri; Mrs. Josephine Presten, 
Washington; Agnes Samuelson, Iowa; 
Henry Smith, Indiana; George Strayer, 
New Jersey; Willis Sutton, Georgia; 
a? O. Williams, District of Colum- 

a. 

ALABAMA DELEGATION OF SCHOOLTEACHERS AT- 
TENDING NEA CONVENTION IN PORTLAND AP- 
PROVES KELLEY SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION BILL 

PORTLAND, OrgG., July 4, 1956. 

Cart Etiorr, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Eighty-one members Alabama delegation of 
teachers attending NEA convention in Port- 
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land commend you for continuing support 
of H. R. 7535 and urges you to help secure 
final passage without Powell amendment. 
List of names of delegates follow by letter. 
FRANK GROVE, 
Executive Secretary, Alabama Educa- 
tion Association. 
PRESIDENT, AEA DIVISION OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS, APPROVES KELLEY BILL 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 5, 1956. 
Congressman Car. ELLIOTT, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Twenty-four thousand Alabama teachers 
» urge your every assistance in securing further 
consideration of Kelley bill. 
RUTH W. CARLISLE, _ 
President, AEA Division, Classroom 
Teachers. 


AFL-CIO Endorses High Hells Canyon 


Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thrusday, July 5, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter I received this morning 
from the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. We in the Northwest are deeply 
gratified to know that organized labor 
has demonstrated great understanding 
of the importance of maximum develop- 
ment of the Nation’s rivers for the great- 
est benefit to the largest number of our 
people by endorsing the construction of 
a high dam at Hells Canyon. 

The letter follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1956. 
Hon, EpirH GREEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN: The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations endorses pending legislation 
reported by the House Interior Committee, 
to authorize a high dam at Hells Canyon on 
the Snake River, and urges you to support 
this legislation. 

Organized labor is persuaded that the de- 
mand for increased energy for industry, agri- 
culture, and the home requires the use of all 
possible sources of energy to their maximum 
if we are to meet the demand of the imme- 
diate future. Today we know the demand 
for industry amounts to 7.7 kilowatt-hours 
per man-hour of work. Sound predictions 
of the demand in the future show a mini- 
mum need by 1970 of 14 kilowatt-hours per 
~ man-hour of work. It is for this reason that 
the AFL—CIO in their merger convention held 
last December in New York City, specifically 
endorsed construction of the high dam at 
Hells Canyon on the Snake River. 

The proposed high dam which would be 
authorized by the pending bill would pro- 
vide large blocks of low-cost power. The 
lower dams proposed by the Idaho Power Co. 
would produce less electricity at higher cost 
to the company and electric consumers. 
Abundant, low-cost electric energy is an 
essential ingredient of the industrial devel- 
opment which brings jobs for labor, health 
to the economy, and prosperity to our Nation 
and its people. 

The high dam at Hells Canyon would add 
a total of 1,124,000 kilowatts of prime power, 
compared with a total of only 680,000 kilo- 
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watts for the smaller dams. The cost per 
kilowatt-hour of power from the proposed 
power-company dams would be more than 
twice as much as power from high Hells 
Canyon Dam. ; 

The high Federal dam would provide nearly 
four times as much water storage for flood 
control (3,880,000 acre-feet of useful storage 
as opposed to only 1 million acre-feet for 
the power-company project). The high dam 
would provide greater benefits in navigation, 
conservation, and recreation. It could make 
possible irrigation of large areas. 

The high Hells Canyon Dam is an essential 
part of the comprehensive plan for the devel- 
opment of the Columbia River, one of our 
Nation’s great natural resources. If we per- 
mit a private power company to destroy this 
basinwide plan with partial, piece-meal 
dams, we shall be turning our batk on the 
lessons of the history of exploitation of our 
natural resources. 

At stake in the Hells Canyon controversy 
is the future of our water resource develop- 
ment programs. Our rivers belong to our 
people, and organized labor is proud to join 
with others in calling for maximum develop- 
ment of the Nation’s rivers for the greatest 
benefit to the largest number of our people. 
Therefore, we support legislation to author- 
ize a Federal high dam at Hells Canyon, and 
we call upon the Congress to enact this im- 
portant measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. HusHING, 
Codirector, Legislative Department. 
ROBERT OLIVER, 
Codirector, Legislative Department, 


Marquette University’s Birthday Presents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I want to enclose an 
article which appeared in the Davenport, 
Iowa, Catholic Messenger of May 31, 
1956, written by Mr. Donald McDonald 
and entitled “One University’s Birthday 
Presents.”’ 

Mr. McDonald very aptly calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Marquette Uni- 
versity— 
decided a year ago to celebrate its 75th birth- 
day not by looking back at its past perform- 
ance and not by soliciting praise for its 
present accomplishments. Instead, the uni- 
versity embarked upon an ambitious and 
what must have been certainly an expensive 
project designed to make a substantial addi- 
tion to the total content of truth in the 
American political society. 


This was a most praiseworthy and con- 
structive undertaking which benefited 
our entire Nation, and which produced 
a series of national conferences and 
other symposiums on vital topics of cur- 
rent and future interest. In this manner, 
Marquette University substantiated its 
anniversary-year theme: “The Pursuit 
of Truth To Make Men Free.” 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend Mr. McDonald’s article, and 
Marquette University’s birthday pres- 
ents to our society, to the earnest con- 
sideration of the membership of this 
body. 
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ONE UNIVERSITY’S BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
(By Donald McDonald) 


Three of the most refreshing and vitalizing 
developments in Catholic education in this 
country in the past few decades have oc- 
curred within the past year. I refer to (1) 
the establishment of the Sister-Formation 
Conference organized to improve, nourish, 
and sustain the intellectual, spiritual, and 
professional competence of our sisters; (2) 
the published critical survey of American 
Catholic intellectual life by Father John 
Tracy Ellis, @ survey. whose reverberations 
are still being felt in educational circles; 
and (3) the series of five national confer- 
ences on some of the most important issues 
of the day sponsored by Marquette University 
during its 75th anniversary year now draw- 
ing to a close. 

It is the latter which I should like to dis- 
cuss here. Perhaps I should preface my re- 
marks with the acknowledgment that Mar- 
quette is my alma mater. This fact may 
increase the warmth of my enthusiasm for 
what the school has done this past year. 
But it does not affect the basic reason for 
either my enthusiasm or the gratitude which 
all American Catholics should reveal. 

There is, I suppose, a variety of ways in 
which a university can signalize its jubilee. 
It can publish histories about its past 
achievements. It can hire speakers to eulo- 
gize itself. It can sponsor fetes and festi- 
vals and parties of every description. It can 
bring in carts of $2 bills and new silver 
dollars, put them in the hands of students 
and impress upon the local business com- 
munity the commercial impact of the uni- 
versity in its midst. 

Somehow, none of these methods seem to 
quite fit the real function of a university, 
the noble and honorable responsibility of 
teaching and spreading truth. 

Marquette University decided a year ago 
to “celebrate” its 75th birthday not by look- 
ing back at its past performance and not 
by soliciting praise for its present accom- 
plishments. Instead, the university em- 
barked upon an ambitious and what must 
have been certainly an expensive project de- 
signed to make ag substantial addition to the 
total content of truth in the American po- 
litical society. 

The university has sponsored a series of 
five 3-day national conferences to support 
and substantiate its anniversary-year theme: 
“The pursuit of truth to make men free.” 
The titles of some of these conferences are 
themselves indicative of the seriousness with 
which the university takes its obligations 
to be in fact, as well as in word, “a center of 
learning”: 

“From Disorder to World Order”; “Inter- 
professional Cooperation for the Improve- 
ment of Our Health and Welfare”; “‘Prob- 
lems of Communication in a Pluralistic So- 
ciety”; “The Role of the Independent School 
in American Democracy.” 

In addition, the school has sponsored a 
number of other symposia and exhibits deal- 
ing with such political and cultural matters 
as the use of the Fifth Amendment today; 
contemporary art and music; and assessment 
of both the tactics and ideology of Commu- 
nism, mainly from the viewpoint of “ex- 
perts,” refugee-intellectuals from behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Now, contentwise, these major academic 
conferences alone would be enough to earn 
the acclaim and respect of American citizens. 
At each conference 8 to 10 speakers delivered 
formal papers on as many aspects of the cen- 
tral theme under consideration. In addition, 
the university invited from 35 to 40 “discus- 
sants” to each of the conferences, paid their 
traveling and living expenses for the dura- 
tion of the conference, and asked the dis- 
cussants for nothing but their critical inter- 
est and critical, round-table discussion of 
the papers read at the meeting. 

This is indeed refreshing and intellectual- 
ly exhilarating. But beyond the immediate 
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effect of bringing together scholars for 3 
days of penetrating discussion of funda- 
mental issues of the day, there will, I think, 
be a long-term, enduring effect which is 
bound to produce an added honor and re- 
spect for both Marquette and the Church in 
general. 

For the lecturers and discussants invited 
to Marquette during this past year have in- 
cluded Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
If the university accomplished nothing more 
in its 75th anniversary year than to prove 
that Catholic and non-Catholic scholars 
have much to learn from each other, that 
the barrier between them is too frequently 
unnecessary and too often based on ques- 
tionable ground, that the Catholic university 
is not an academic ghetto protected by the 
moat of fear and contempt, I say if Mar- 
quette did nothing but this it did a great 
deal. 

To the campus at Marquette came great 
and illustrious scholars from our Catholic 
colleges and universities: Notre Dame, 
Georgetown, Catholic University of America, 
St. Louis University, Loyola of Chicago. 

But to the campus also came professors 
(nationally recognized authorities in their 
fields) from such schools as Duke, Cornell, 
Northwestern, Illinois, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, University of Chicago, Ohio State, 
Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, New York Uni- 
versity, Yale, and Harvard. 

Early in May, at the university's final con- 
ference (on the role of the independent 
school in the United States) , those attending 
witnessed what must seem scandalous in 
some Catholic circles: A panel discussion on 
the partnership of independent and public 
schools in this country between Msgr. 
Frederick Hochwalt, director of the educa- 
tion department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; Dr. William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion; and Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the American Council on Education. 

All of this is not to suggest that the pro- 
fessors, educators, editors, physicians, law- 
yers, judges, and Government officials who 
came to Marquette suppressed their differ- 
ences and disagreements in a 3-day aura 
of insipid fellowship. It is only to suggest 
that (1) the area of agreement on contro- 
versial issues is much larger than we 
suspect or than some of the more violent 
and inflammatory editors in the Catholic 
press are willing to admit; and (2) that it 
is possible for people to disagree without 
becoming disagreeable and to argue without 
becoming uncharitable. 

It is indeed somewhat surprising, and 
gratifying, to note the happy and healthy 
consequences which flow inevitably from a 
single-minded pursuit of truth. Mutual 
respect and mutual admiration between 
Catholics and non-Catholics, despite some 
basic philosophical differences—these are in- 
deed precious values in an age when suspi- 
cion, hatred, and distrust seem to fluorish 
like a rank undergrowth. It is good to record 
that a Catholic university led the way this 
year in enhancing those values. 


Mr. Quinn Rides Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 16, 1955, I reviewed the 
writings of Mr. T. K. Quinn, who has fre- 
quently appeared before congressional 
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committees dealing with the problem of 
monopoly and concentration of economic 
power—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 101, part 7, page 8852. 

My only concern with Mr. Quinn’s eco- 
nomic theories stemmed from the fact 
that he has been a frequent witness be- 
fore congressional committees, where he 
described himself as a former big busi- 
ness executive. He was supposedly giv- 
ing the committees of the Congress an 
inside look behind the scenes. Accord- 
ingly, I wanted my colleagues to be in 
a position to properly evaluate his testi- 
mony. Whenever anyone presents pro- 
posals for changes in public policy he 
must expect that they will be reviewed 
against his previous stated positions. I 
hold no personal animosity toward Mr. 
Quinn. My only concern is to protect 
our economy from unsound proposals. 


I stated that Mr. Quinn’s present dis- 
like of large corporations arose from the 
failure of the Monitor Corp., which he 
formed after World War II. In review- 
ing his book, entitled “Giant Business: 
Threat to Democracy—the Autobiog- 
raphy of an Insider,” I said: 

This book for the first time reveals the 
basis for his present animosity toward big 
business. Immediately following the war, 
Mr. Quinn formed the Monitor Corp. to 
merchandise and distribute a diversified line 
of household appliances. The firms from 
whom he expected to purchase these appli- 
ances were unable to obtain sufficient steel, 
and it was necessary for the Monitor Corp. 
to be completely reorganized as a result of 
the failure of its suppliers to deliver appli- 
ances to it. I find that it was only after this 
occurred that Mr. Quinn remembered that 
he left General Electric 8 years before be- 
cause of the reasons set forth in “I Quit 
Monster Business.” 


Mr. Speaker, the Monitor Corp., 
headed by Mr. Quinn, was not organized 
to be a small business. In an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post of November 17, 1945, the 
Monitor Corp. described itself as “Sixty 
men and—the boy in the 7-league boots.” 
“They selected not just one plant to build 
a whole line, but 24 plants each particu- 
larly suited to make one appliance.— 
They enlisted not just 1 but 24 research 
staffs, comprising a total of 148 engi- 
neers.” The advertisement also stressed 
that the 24 plants employed 32,000 
workers. 

Fortune magazine in its issue of Oc- 
tober 1945 described the formation of 
the Monitor Corp. as follows: 

Next month a double-page 4-color splash 
in the Saturday Evening Post will signalize 
the launching of a new type of enterprise into 
the home-appliance field—a distributors’ co- 
operative marketing a line of appliances pro- 
duced to their order by 30 anonymous 
manufacturers. Whatever the venture’s fate, 
it will add another lively episode to the his- 
tory of its volatile organizer, Theodore Kin- 
get Quinn, man of enthusiams, onetime 
youngest vice president of General Electric, 
erstwhile director-general of WPB’s labor- 
management production drive (p. 279). 

Last December Quinn announced the for- 
mation of Monitor Equipment Corp., to be 
served by Quinn as president and to be owned 
in equal parts by 60 home-appliance distri- 
butors. The company will sell, under the 
brand name Monitor, a new high-quality line 
of appliances complete from refrigerators to 
steam irons, from toasters to television sets, 
supplied under contract by a number of me- 
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dium-sized manufacturers. The 60 partici- 
pants whose combined territories blanket the 
United States include many for whom the 
word Monitor has pleasant associations: for- 
mer General Electric distributors Rex Cole, 
of New York; L. H. Bennett, of San Francisco; 
L. H. Driscoll, of Charlotte; Beckett Electric, 
of Dallas. Quinn confidently predicts a sales 
volume of more than $100 million. His own 
hold on the project is insured through 51 
percent stock ownership of T. K. Quinn Co., 
management consultants, to whom Monitor 
will pay one-half of 1 percent of the distribu- 
tors’ purchases for 20 years (p. 280). 


Certainly Mr. Quinn expected to he 
operating a big business. According to 
Fortune, the T. K. Quinn Co.,, of which 
51 percent was owned by Mr. Quinn, was 
to receive one-half of 1 percent of the 
distributors’ purchases for 20 years. Ii 

“a sales volume of $100 million had been 
achieved, Mr. Quinn’s annual personal 
income, according to the Fortune article, 
would have been $255,000. The failure 
of the Monitor Corp. and the loss 
of this anticipated income, I still main- 
tain, is responsible for Mr. Quinn’s re- 
peated attacks on not only big business, 
but our entire social structure. 


In the Fortune story on the formation 
of the Monitor Corp., the article also 
said of Mr. Quinn: 

Quinn, the economist, assails existing 
antitrust legislation as “mental windmills of 
outmoded competition” thoughtlessly de- 
signed to “prevent our economy from evolv- 
ing naturally,” and defends the “self-regula- 
tion” of industry as most important to the 
public interest. He talks a great deal about 
teamwork, fair dealing, and goodwill, and he 
is convinced all men must avoid hasty con- 
clusions (p. 280). 


Mr. Quinn’s present insistence that 
the antitrust laws must be rewritten to 
curb big business obviously represents a 
complete change from the position he 
took when he wrote “Liberty, Employ- 
ment, and No More Wars.” 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Quinn has just writ- 
en a new book entitled “Giant Corpora- 
tions—Challenge to Freedom” published 
by the Exposition Press. Mr. Edward 
Uhlan, the president of the Exposition 
Press, Inc., in the publisher’s foreword 
to Mr. Quinn’s latest book said: 

A publisher can judge books; he cannot 
stand in judgment of issues. But as Mr. 
Quinn’s publisher and editorial adviser, I 
have become involved and find myself iden- 
tified with the cause that he espouses. T. K. 
Quinn, an unusual combination of schol- 
ar and practical businessman who has ob- 
served and participated officially in the work- 
ings of both very large and small operations 
from the inside, is recognized as America’s 
most knowledgeable critic of giant business 
and is an outstanding champion of the inde- 
pendents. Like any ardent critic who writes 
from a deep faith in the American way, he 
has become a controversial figure because of 
his forthrightness, penetrating analyses, and 
especially his definite proposals to create 
greater free enterprise for the many as dis- 
tinguished from the few. 

Later attacks have centered around Con- 
gressman CARROLL Reece, former chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, who 
undertook to show that Mr. Quinn had tried 
to profit personally from wartime associa- 
tions. This charge was based on old allega- 
tions of Congressman Jerry Voorhis of Cali- 
fornia, who later reexamined the evidence, 
declared frankly the information was false, 
withdrew the accusations, and publicly com- 
mended Mr. Quinn and his work. Mr. Reece's 
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subsequent vague charge that Mr. Quinn has 
been “inconsistent’—that statements in a 
book written many years ago contradict his 
present position—were answered both in later 
committee testimony and in a direct reply 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp— 
though opponents still quote only the orig- 
inal charges (pp. 7-8). 


Mr. Speaker, I have reviewed the di- 
rect reply by Mr. Quinn to my detailed 
documented review of his writings which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of 
July 28, 1955. Mr. Quinn supplies no 
information in his statement to refute 
any of the quotations which I used from 
his first book Liberty, Employment, and 
No More Wars.” He supplied 4 quo- 
tations, 3 paragraphs from 1 chapter, 
and the fourth from another, which 
in no way refute the many quotations 
I inserted which were taken from nu- 
merous chapters in his several books. 

Mr. Speaker, specifically Mr. Quinn in 
his book Liberty, Employment, and No 
More Wars said: 

Monopoly was seen to be an evil and as an 
antidote the antitrust laws were passed to 
enshrine the old competitive order and fix 
it on the future, regardless of growth, prog- 
ress, or evolution. Then natural law pro- 
ceeded to make cynical jokes of our man- 
made antitrust laws. Within the past 40 
years there has been a veritable slaughter of 
small-independent business men. Corpora- 
tions and combinations of them have grown 
by leaps and bounds, until the independent 
is the exception and the huge organization 
is the rule. Officially we have not yet recog- 
nized the immutability of the natural law. 
Instead, we continue to fight it, superficially 
and hopelessly, of course; but the fight is 
kept up at tremendous and useless, legal 
expense. I hasten to say that it is not all 
wasted. Some combinations and artificial 
price-boosting agreements and practices are 
clearly antisocial, as mere forms of commer- 
cial larceny. But the overall trend toward 
big business within limits which have not 
yet been set, and a constantly higher and 
further division of labor means lower factory 
costs and is inevitable in the progress of 
civilization. The fact that we have badly 
handted the accompanying social develop- 
ments does not change, one whit, the inevit- 
able trend (pp. 85-86). 

When we speak of the United States, its 
resources, abilities and accomplishments, 
then Ford, General Electric, General Motors, 
A. T. & T., U. S. Steel, Dupont, et cetera, are 
sources of American pride and strength as 
much as our great battleships, the George 
Washington and Golden Gate Bridges, the 
Smithsonian Institution, or the Merritt 
Parkway. They are a part of this great 
country. Where would we be in this war 
without them? 

Our “Sherman Antitrust Act” and the 
“Clayton law” were belated attempts to en- 
force the old competition. Both Federal 
laws were based upon the assumption that 
competition was still the beneficent force 
that it was in the early days of industrial 
development. Their authors saw competi- 
tion. vanishing before cooperation and con- 
solidation and attempted by legal enactment 
to resurrect and revitalize it. They sought 
to break up trusts and combinations by law, 
as if legal enactments could change natural, 
economic laws. By prosecution and persecu- 
tion industries may indeed be destroyed, the 
whole Nation may be plunged into disaster, 
but the old rugged individualism and un- 
restricted competition cannot be restored in 


this new age (pp. 83-84). 


These statements are so completely at 
valiance with the theme of his new book 


that once again I shall set the record 
straight. 

In Liberty, Employment, and No More 
Wars Mr. Quinn stated the trend to- 
ward big business was inevitable—that 
it could not be changed by legistative 
action. In Giant Corporations Mr. 
Quinn takes a diametrically opposite po- 
sition. He says: 

To the confirmed evolutionist, elephantine 
organization is an inevitable, unavoidable 
development incident to the machine age. 
Karl Marx considered it a collectivism that 
would captivate mankind. And to the ex- 
tent that we have accepted his doctrine, he 
has appeared to be a prophet. The advo- 
cates of mergers, combinations and super- 
organizations, not their opponents, are fol- 
lowing in the philosophic footsteps of the 
father of communism. We see in the devel- 
opment of mass forces a gravity impact that 
is sacrificing individuality in favor of mate- 
rial welfare and an illusory security. Noble- 
spirited thinkers and writers like Thoreau 
and Emerson and the liberal-minded of our 
time uphold the human and spiritual values 
of the individual against super organization. 
They would have us take hold of organiza- 
tion and mechanization and make the white 
elephants subordinate to, rather than mas- 
ters of, spiritual man. They would say with 
Samuel Johnson, “Sir, I know my will is 
free.” The practical question, then, is 
whether or not we choose to accept the 
doctrine of inevitability and with it the con- 
tinuing reign of constantly bigger and bigger 
elephants or, on the other hand, to force 
them under the control of the people, where 
they belong (pp. 191-192). 


Mr. Quinn denies that he is a Socialist, 
but yet repeatedly suggests socialist so- 
lutions to industrial problems. In Giant 
Corporations he says: 

The expression “creeping socialism” can be 
used in such a way so often that we come 
to assume without the slightest warrant that 
there is something wrong or dangerous in 
it. It can be used by backward, selfish men 
to stop health insurance or the public build- 
ing of roads or schools. The truth becomes 
lost in the propaganda campaign. I am not 
a socialist, but if I am forced to choose be- 
tween government by a féw, private, giant 
businesses, economic rulers with selfish, often 
shortsighted motives, on the one hand, and 
democratic socialism on the other, I shall 
unhesitatingly choose the latter, under 
which at least I have an effective vote (pp. 
98-99). 


Mr. Quinn proposes that the Govern- 
should enter into any business field in 
order to promote inventions. He says: 

The cost of securing a patent, the long 
time required, the need to secure financing 
and to build an organization to produce and 
market the product and the cost of defend- 
ing the patent against able lawyers, most of 
whom represent the big companies, is quite 
beyond the ability and means of the indi- 
vidual inventor. 

Still, as we have seen, he is the one most 
likely to have original, basic ideas. We have 
come now to the point where the Govern- 
ment itself must establish means of en- 
couraging the independent inventor. A Fed- 
eral agency could undertake the responsi- 
bility, as agent of the inventor, to ascertain 
the value of the invention and then to see 
that remunerative- licenses are issued to 
avoid monopoly and at the same time to 
compensate the inventor fairly. When nec- 
essary, in unusual circumstances the agency 
could be empowered to launch the product 
itself. Its power to do so would make the 
exercise of the power unnecessary in 99 per- 
cent of the cases, perhaps all of them. In 
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answer to those who may raise the cry of 
socialism against this suggestion we should 
ask: What else can be done? Must we stand 
by and witness the further suffocation of 
American creative ability (pp. 178-179) ? 


Mr. Speaker, certainly if we establish 
a Federal agency to ascertain the value 
of inventions and then engage in the 
production of new products as Mr. Quinn 
proposes, we will have embarked upon 
socialism with a vengeance. 

The above quotation is not the only in- 
stance in his new book Giant Corpora- 
tions—Challenge to Freedom, in which 
Mr. Quinn proposes the Government 
enter into competition with private bus- 
iness. He believes that the Government 
has a responsibility to promote full em- 
ployment. He says: 

Government insistence on full employ- 
ment is about the strongest force we have 
to prevent monopolies from holding prices 
up to the point at which production may 
be dangerously restricted and the machinery 
of business slowed down, although we suffer 
now more from over- than from underpro- 
duction. Let the Government stand by ready 
to go into business, any and every business, 
that may be necessary to maintain full em- 
ployment, or at least to provide somehow 
the indispensable purchasing power. Short- 
er work hours will follow if they become 
practical and the retirement and pensionirg 
of the senior citizens sooner is indicated in 
the interests of a wholesome economy. The 
only danger then would come from inflation, 
because the Government would have to bor- 
row for the purpose and the debt, credit, 
and money supply could get out of hand (p. 
122). 


This too, is socialism and nothing else. 
Mr. Quinn’s statement that the credit 
and money supply could get out of hand 
is the understatement of the year. 

Mr. Quinn objects to programs to keep 
subversives from working in defense 
plants. He said: 

There are many instances now of private 
corporations performing work on Govern- 
ment contracts for war material. Tens of 
billions of dollars are necessarily going into 
guns and tanks and planes. Where the work 
is of a secret nature, a new and strange per- 
sonnel situation is created. Private corpo- 
rations are assuming the authority to deter- 
mine whether or not employees are loyal to 
the country. When an employee is dis- 
charged for disloyalty or because he pleads 
the fifth amendment, the employer assumes 
a political role that may deprive the em- 
ployee of his livelihood and of his civil rights 
in direct violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. It is wrong and it is illegal, 
but it is being done. Only by a public court 
trial may an American citizen be found 
legally guilty of disloyalty to the country. 
He is within his constitutional rights if he 
pleads the fifth amendment or any other law 
of the land, despite any inferences or as- 
sumptions that may be drawn. Any lesser 
treatment is a feudalistic type of inquisition, 
however popular it may be momentarily. 
The corporation is not necessarily at fault. 
The point is that our society has so devel- 
oped that the system itself assumes feudal-_ 
istic characteristics and the individual tends 
to become inconsequential. His rights are 
lost in huge organizations in which numbers 
rather than individuals count (p. 105). 


Mr. Speaker, keeping subversives and 
spies out of defense plants does not vio- 
late the constitutional rights of anyone. 
Throughout the operation of our secu- 
rity program no individual has been con- 
victed of disloyalty by a private em- 
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ployer as Mr. Quinn suggests. Most 
unions, employers, and fair-minded citi- 
zens agree that the national security 
demands the exclusion of any security 
risk from a sensitive defense plant. 

Mr. Quinn believes that the antitrust 
laws have not been properly enforced 
under the present administration. He 
says: 

It is scarcely coincidental that under the 
present 1952-56 administration there have 
been a minimum of vigorous prosecutions 
under the antitrust laws (p. 122). 


Many students of the antitrust laws, 
who have no reason to praise the record 
of the present administration, disagree 
with Mr. Quinn. Judge Stanley Barnes, 
who is retiring as the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, has 
aggressively enforced the antitrust laws. 
Our colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. CELLER, who is 
the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, said: 

I have been in Washington many years 
and have followed the activities of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Justice 
most assiduously. I know of no one who 
has given so much of his effort and so ef- 
fectively to the work of that Department as 
Judge Barnes. 


Our colleague, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. Patman, who is 
chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, said: 

I have been impressed with the type of 
effort he has put forth * * * and I hope 
that he is successful in what he is trying to 
do. 


In the other body, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois, Pau. H. 
Douc.as, said: 

I have a very real respect for him, and I 
think he is one of the best officials in the 
present administration. 


Our former colleague, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Alabama, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, who is chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, said 
to him: 

I think you and your Division are doing 
& very fine job. 


Thurman Arnold, the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Antitrust 
Division during the New Deal years, said: 

I have watched some of the cases he has 
brought, and I have been very much im- 
pressed with his-integrity and his vigor in 
antitrust enforcement. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the state- 
ments by Members of Congress and 
Thurman Arnold are more representa- 
tive of the effectiveness of the prosecu- 
tion of the antitrust laws under this ad- 
ministration than the opinions of Mr. 
Quinn. 

Mr. Quinn believes that the whole 
world is out of step and only the liberals 
areright. This insight into his approach 
to the complex problems of our industrial 
society is afforded by his comments on 
the objectivity of the press. He is op- 
posed to one-sided presentations of any 
subject. He believes that “the other 
side” and the truth may be found in the 
left-wing press. He said: 

We should look with suspicion upon every 
one-sided presentation of any subject. For 
“the other side” and the truth about vital 
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public questions, I have found invaluable 
over a period of many years such publica- 
tions as the Progressive, the New Leader, the 
New Republic, the Nation, and the Reporter. 
Significantly, these publications carry a min- 
imum amount of advertising. Their editorial 
policies are not for sale to anyone, but this 
freedom is purchased at a price which may 
make it financially difficult for them to con- 
tinue (pp. 132-133). 


I believe it will help my colleagues to 
evaluate Mr. Quinn’s proposals if they 
know that “the truth” is what the editors 
of the New Leader, the New Republic, the 
Nation, and the Reporter say it is. 

Mr. Quinn is fighting to turn the clock 
back to a simpler society without any 
impersonal complex organizations. I 
am sympathetic with his desire to achieve 
better communication between manage- 
ment and workers and between the vari- 
ous levels of management, itself. How- 
ever, the problems of communication are 


“just as serious in a $50 million business 


as they are in a billion dollar business. 
Fortunately, great progress has been 
made in integrating management and 
the worker into a harmonious whole in 
our large corporations. Mr. Quinn, him- 
self, in Liberty, Employment, and No 
More Wars said: 

Our large corporations have worked out 
better than Government, practical ways and 
means of getting men to work together in a 
common cause. Indeed, they have done such 
a good job of it that human adjustments, an 
equilibrium of desires and loyalties beyond 
anything attained by Government have been 
achieved by private industry (p. 83). 


Mr. Speaker, let me contrast this state- 
ment with the following which is taken 
from his new book, Giant Corporations— 
Challenge to Freedom: 

The pressure is on each one to stay where 
he is, however hopeless his prospects, and 
to dry up, if necessary, as somebody’s man— 
the corporations,’ the Government’s, or the 
Army’s. This is what modern giant organi- 
zation is doing to the individual—making 
of him a supine dependent whose outlet, like 
the serf's, too easily becomes self-indulgence. 
Human nature learns to accept or tolerate 
failure that each one can charge to himself, 
but failure chargeable to others who may 
not even be identifiable can never be ac- 
cepted by men of spirit (p. 106). 


If we are to operate with the only kind 
of economy which will produce the weap- 
ons to maintain our military strength 
against the Communists, we must main- 
tain large organizations including organ- 
ized groups within the Government and 
within the Army, to which Mr. Quinn 
also seems to take exception. His aver- 
sion toward organizations is so great that 
he says: 

Any comparison between the way we do 
things in this country and the way they are 
done in Russia may be quite unpopular just 
now. But the plain truth is that there is 
little, if any, difference organizationally be- 
tween Russian economic totalitarianism and 
economic totalitarianism of General Motors 
= the United States Steel Corporation (p. 

). 


General Motors and the United States 
Steel Co. undoubtedly have their faults, 
but the difference between them and 
Russian economic totalitarianism is so 
great that very few would venture such 
@. comparison. American corporations 
must deal with independent unions. 
They are in competition with other firms 
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in the same industry and with other in- 
dustries for the consumer's favor, and the 
Government, through the antitrust laws, 
prevents them from enjoying a mono- 
poly. The management of any Ameri- 
can corporation must act as a trustee for 
the interests of the stockholders, the con- 
sumer, and the employees. Any of these 
groups are free to bring pressure to bear 
upon the management and each of them 
has access to the Government. In Rus- 
sia, the steel trust and the automobile 
trust are the government. Mr. Quinn’s 
comparison shows how far he has been 
carried away by his emotional antip- 
athy toward big business since 1945. 

Mr. Quinn attacks the system of in- 
dustrial development which has made 
this country great in which the manu- 
facturer of a complex industrial product, 
the prime contractor, uses countless sub- 
contractors to manufacture parts within 
their capabilities. He says: 4 

Now, it happens that the reputation for 
quality, performance, and service of almost 
all completed products is made up of many 
parts, elements, and contributing services. 
A producer of piston rings, for example, for 
an automobile manufacturer loses his 
identity in the completed end product. Al- 
though he contributes proportionately to the 
final product, he never shares in its reputa- 
tion. He may devote years of creative work 
to the production of the best piston rings 
imaginable and still remain always in the 
precarious position of being wholly at the 
mercy of the will or whim of the end prod- 
uct assembler—who, in the case of defense 
products for the Government, is called the 
prime contractor. The parts or subcontract- 
ing manufacturer does not participate as a 
part owner of the reputation of the com- 
pleted product to which he contributes. The 
plus value which he helped to create is lost 
to him. Because he has no known identity, 
he is liable to be forced out of business or 
taken over at any time by the buyer of his 
parts product. As the number of potential 
buyers decrease (it is down to six in the 
automobile industry) the chances for any 
parts producer to sell to others diminishes. 
Moreover, the requirements of giant manu- 
facturers—that is, assemblers of completed 
products—are so great in volume that the 
small-parts manufacturer tends to concen- 
trate on the business of one primary com- 
pany.. Increasingly, therefore, he is at the 
mercy of his one big customer. The result 
is that the big buyer, not the small supplier, 
dictates the price and the specifications. 
They can be so difficult or impossible to meet 
that the little fellow is driven out of busi- 
ness or forced to merge or sell out to his big 
buyer at a sacrifice price. Under such con- 
ditions, without governmental regulations, 
the tendency is for the big fellow to get 
bigger and the little fellow smaller, if he lives 
at all. The fault in the arrangement is that 
the big fellow is always in the dominant 
position and he is permitted legally to grab 
the plus values, which belong, in proportion, 
as much to the suppliers as to him (pp. 
155-156). 


In the first place, the prime contractor 
must be responsible for maintaining ex- 
acting production standards, to which 
Mr. Quinn objects, as it is his responsi- 
bility to see that the parts supplied’ by 
the several subcontractors assemble into 
@ satisfactory end product. The facts 
completely belie Mr. Quinn’s thesis that 
the producer of components is at the 
mercy of the prime contractor. He spe- 
cifically cited the manufacture of auto- 
mobile piston rings. It so happens that 
most of the piston rings used on Ameri- 
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can cars are manufactured by one of the 
smaller companies, the Perfect Circle 
Co., with total assets of less than $20 
million. This company, small thought 
it be, through aggressive engineering and 
high quality of product, has maintained 
its integrity and independence. There 
is still ample opportunity for the sub- 
contractor who can deliver the goods and 
do a satisfactory job. 


Mr. Quinn proposes a graduated cor- 
porate income tax in order to encourage 
the distintegration of large companies. 
He says: 

If an average of 52 percent on corporate 
profits is required for revenue, there is no 
good reason of policy why corporation tax 
rates should not be graduated. They could 
be as low as 10 percent on $10,000 of gross 
profit and as high as 75 percent when gross 
profits exceed a billion dollars. The 75 per- 
cent rate would of course bring a storm of 
protest from a score or so of giant corpora- 
tions, because it would result in a decentral- 
ization move, which is exactly what we want. 
The Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
for example, could easily become 2 separate 
corporation, as it should be, since there is 
no relation between automobiles and elec- 
trical home appliances. The separation 
would be accomplished by the incorporation 
of Frigidaire and the separation of the book 
value of the investment in this division. 
Shares in the new company would then be 
distributed to present shareholders of Gen- 
eral Motors in proportion to the book value 
of their holdings. In this same way the 
trucking business, coach business, diesel- 
engine business, etc., could easily be decen- 
tralized without damage to anyone, except 
those who wish to hold intact the predomi- 
nant market and capital power of monster 
General Motors, regardless of the effect on 
the country. United States Steel could thus 
be decentralized into dozens of separate 
companies and the opposition of the Attor- 
ney General to the proposed Bethlehem- 
Youngstown and other steel mergers would 
begin to make sense. In this same way other 
giant corporations could be separated into 
several companies without fragmentizing 
them or damaging any property right (pp. 
170-171). 

The difficulty with this proposal is that 
a profit of $1 million in some lines might 
represent monopoly profits, and in oth- 
ers, where the capital investment per 
worker is higher, might represent a to- 
tally inadequate return. 

Mr. Quinn categorically states that 
there is no relation between automobiles 
and electrical home appliances. There- 
fore, any company which happens to 
make both should have these functions 
divorced. It is true the two products 
are not made on the same assembly line, 
but both manufacturing operations draw 
on the same fund of scientific and engi- 
neering knowledge. Mr Quinn says: 

General Motors is much too big and power- 
ful. The fact that its management per- 
sonnel are attractive men, socially minded, 
according to their lights, is beside the point. 
The corporation should certainly be re- 
stricted to the automobile industry and then 
further decentralized if we are to maintain 
a healthy economy and check our totalitarian 
trend (p. 182). 


Mr. Quinn's efforts to restrict firms to 
a single industry would make it impos- 
sible for companies to operate the vast 
new technical centers which hold such 
promise for our future economic de- 
velopment. What is »more important, 
they are a necessity in the race for mili- 
tary supremacy with the Soviets. 
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Since the war American industry has 
invested billions in new research facil- 
ities. According to Mr. Quinn, these are 
probably unnecessary. He says: 

Mr. Slichter’s confidence in the creative 
ability of the giant corporations appears un- 
limited. I wonder how he would explain the 
fact that in the electrical-appliance business, 
to which he refers, not a single product now 
in use—refrigerators, lamps, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, fans, irons, broilers, 
ranges, shavers, mixers, etc.—36 in all, was 
ever created or invented by any of the giant 
corporations in that field—General Motors, 
General Electric, or Westinghouse. What has 
Mr. Slichter to say about this? Mr. H. Staf- 
ford Hatfield in his excellent book The In- 
ventor and His World states, “It is frequently 
said * * * that advance in the future will 
come exclusively from the magnificently 
equipped research laboratories of the great 
trusts and corporations. There is no evi- 
dence of this except the ipse dixit of the 
corporations themselves.” Mr. Hatfield lists 
the following inventions which have not 
come from great research laboratories but 
from the independent work of individuals— 
monotype, casehardening of steel, photo- 
gravure, moving pictures, the dial telephone, 
the diesel engine, carborundum, the tele- 
graph and telephone, electric train control, 
the submarine, the safety razor, the airplane, 
bakelite, the gyrocompass. “The very latest 
example of the victory of individualism in 
invention,” he adds, “is television, worked 
out by a young Scotsman with the slenderest 
resources in a cellar in Soho” (pp. 68-69). 


I do not doubt that it is possible to de- 
sign washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
fans, and irons without technical centers. 
However, the fundamental knowledge 
necessary to produce guided missiles, 
nuclear weapons, and the electronic 
equipment for our aircraft warning sys- 
tems can only be produced with the as- 
sistance of the best research facilities 
industry can secure. To be sure, the in- 
dividual scientist will always be the key 
to each new development, but he no 
longer can operate in isolation. The en- 
gineering work behind the development 
of the H-bomb by DuPont required a 
series of more than 2 million blueprints. 
A new jet interceptor now being designed 
requires more than 370 engineers work- 
ing on the drawings for just that 1 plane. 
In 1940 a typical fighter plane required 
only 17,000 engineering man-hours. To- 
day a modern fighter requires 1,400,000 
engineering man-hours. The planes 
that will be flying in 1960 will require 
more than 2 million engineering man- 
hours to design. The computations nec- 
essary to design modern aircraft require 
electronic computers which can make 
literally thousands of computations in a 
second. The rental cost on these ma- 
chines, I am told, is $40,000 a month. 
These are the reasons why technical cen- 
ters are necessary. 

Recently a great new technical center 
was dedicated by the General Motors 
Corp. in Detroit. The research activ- 
ities of this corporation have already had 
an impact far beyond the motor vehicle. 
It developed the first successful mechan- 
ical heart which will save the lives of 
many patients where heart surgery is 
necessary. It produced the new centri- 
filmer for purifying vaccines such as the 
Salk vaccine. If we followed Mr. Quinn’s 
premise that this organization should 
confine its efforts to automobiles, these 
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humanitarian projects would not have 
been undertaken. 

President Eisenhower participated in 
the dedication of this great research 
center. He said: 

It is truly an honor to participate with 
you today in this dedication of this new 
and great research center of America. It 
is @ new adventure for frontiersmen. The 
history of America is a history of frontiers, 
and each frontier has been a challenge to 
Americans to dare more, to do more, to go 
forward faster and on a broader front. : 

We had geographical frontiers; always 
lying out there in the West and the Appa- 
lachians, challenging every person that was 
an inhabitant of those first Thirteen Col- 
onies. And so we had Lewis and Clark, and 
Pike, and all the rest opening up that great 
country. Even today some of those fron- 
tiers still remain. And we have great and 
gallant Americans exploring the Antarctic 
and the Arctic. Always a frontier—the chal- 
lenge—and the response. 

We had our economic frontiers. We 
started as a Nation of small farms and lit- 
tle shops when the fur trade was in its 
infancy. And we learned about the gold 
in California; we learned about the great 
expanse of the West where we could raise 
cattle and produce our food. Frontiersmen 
went into them. We built roads and rail- 
roads to open up all those lands. Inventors 
came along and we had great machines to 
meet our needs. And so we hid the great 
economic revolution of the 19th and 20th 
centuries that has so changed our lives. 

We were a Nation of political frontiers- 
men. The reason that today we so admire 
Franklin and Washington and Patrick 
Henry—Jefferson, Lincoln, is because they 
dared to think new thoughts about the way 
that men should govern themselves—the in- 
stitutions and the procedures they should 
set up—and devised a scheme that has stood 
the test of time and has met our need for 
progress, with men enjoying equal justice, 
rights, and the great opportunities, 

So it might be said that the frontiersman 
is symbolic of the United States. General 
Motors was founded by frontiersmen, people 
who were not satisfied with what we had 
and were determined to make it possible for 
men to travel faster and better and in greater 
comfort. Among those frontiersmen, two 
of your greatest were, of course, Alfred 
Sloan, Jr., and Mr. Kettering. Their accom- 
plishments were so great in the technological 
field that today their names are household 
words in our country. Even though they 
have at least partially laid aside their work 
in that regard, they are still frontiersmen, 
showing us all how duties and citizenship 
can better be performed, how men can better 
discharge their duties in- this Country as 
citizens. 

Here with me today is another frontiers- 
man. I have just had lunch with him— 
the President of the great country of Indo- 
nesia. America is honored that President 
Sukarno has come to visit us. He wants 
to see, among other things, this great re- 
search center you are establishing, and he is 
going to visit you on May 28. 

This particular center is a place for lead- 
ership in furthering new attacks on the tech- 
nological frontier. Beyond that frontier lie 
better and fuller employment, opportunities 
for people to demonstrate yet again the value 
of a system based on the dignity of the 
human being, and on their free opportunities 
in life. Beyond it lie people, better capable 
of working with others and so that they may 
share what they learn with our friends in 
the world. 

We hope that we will be fortunate enough 
to be able to give President Sukarno some- 
thing that he may carry to his people. We 
would be very proud indeed if he should find 
something here worthwhile carrying back, 
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So in this technological center, we have 
this development of new machines respond- 
ing in their efficiency to the constantly in- 
quiring mind of the technician, that they 
in turn will produce yet broader freedoms 
and richer dignity for human beings, more 
rewarding lives, for all America and we hope 
through all the world. 


Mr. Speaker, on previous occasions I 
have expressed my concern with the mis- 
use in United Nations debates of state- 
ments made for political purposes within 
the United States. The Communist bloc 
in the United Nations assiduously read 
every attack upon our Government and 
our business institutions. The May 26, 
1956, issue of the Nation carried an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Quinn entitled “Sovereign 
State of GM, World’s Biggest Corpo- 
ration.” He attempts to identify Gen- 
eral Motors with the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. He says, “The corporation has 
had three of its representatives in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Cabinet.” I presume 
that the three Cabinet members to whom 
Mr. Quinn refers are Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson, the Postmaster General, 
Arthur Summerfield, and the former 
Secretary of the Interior, Douglas Mc- 
Kay. In order to set the record straight, 
it should be pointed out that Secretary 
McKay and Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield never worked for General Mo- 
tors, but were automobile dealers. The 
theme of Mr. Quinn’s article Sovereign 
State of GM was that the corporation 
and its dealers were at odds with one an- 
other. If that is so, it is difficult to see 
how the presence of two General Motors 
dealers in the Cabinet could be of ad- 
vantage to General Motors. Mr. Quinn 
can’t have it both ways. 

My particular concern with the article 
in the Nation is the following state- 
ment: “GM _ constitutes a privately- 
owned economic world state empowered 
to make agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments and interests which the poli- 
tical state that chartered it could not 
legally make.” Mr. Speaker, this state- 
ment will be thrown back at us in the 
debates within the United Nations to 
embarrass us. If we are to expand 
foreign investment and to lift the bur- 
dens of foreign aid from the backs of 
the American taxpayer, we must en- 
courage foreign investment by Ameri- 
can business. The Congress has ample 
power to deal.with any American cor- 
poration which may make any agree- 
ment with a foreign government con- 
trary to national policy. It is true that 
when the Federal Government was 
formed the States relinquished their au- 
thority to conduct foreign relations. 
Private corporations are not conducting 
the foreign relations of the States which 
chartered them nor of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They are engaging in world- 
wide commercial transactions which 
must be carried on by private corpora- 
tion unless we wish to see the Federal 
Government engage in State trading. 
Again, Mr. Speaker, such a course would 
be socialism to which I am unalterably 
opposed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to secure the benefits of big 
business for all of our citizens without 
condoning abuses of economic power 
which may restrict the opportunity of 
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anyone. We must constantly review all 
of the laws to make sure that we retain 
the good and reject the bad. This can- 
not be done with a meat ax which would 
destroy the technological base of our 
modern society. Whatever is evil must 
be exorcized with a scalpel. The task 
before the Congress requires the knowl- 
edge and skill of the surgeon, not the 
approach of a butcher. 





Failures of the Nasser Regime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
May 3, 1956, issue of the Reporter makes 
interesting reading: 

Ecypr: POTEMKIN VILLAGE ON THE NILE 

(By Hal Lehrman) 


When Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser and his col- 
leagues seized power in July 1952, Egypt’s 
vital statistics read in large part like the 
Ten Plagues: 96.5 percent of its land was 
uninhabitable desert; the population density 
was 1,600 persons per square mile; a single 
cultivated acre had to feed and maintain 3.6 
human beings; the national per capita in- 
come was $100 annually; the illiteracy rate 
Was more than 82 percent; the average life 
expectancy at birth was 30 years. Foreign 
observers were acutely aware of these condi- 
tions. Nasser did not have to perform prod- 
igies of efficiency to acquire a reputation 
abroad. He needed only to confront Egypt's 
vast misery, firmly announce his intention 
to make it vanish, and then begin chipping 
away. This he has done—and the reputation 
has followed. 

Perhaps the most attractive aspects of the 
Nasser regime, in the eyes of foreign be- 
holders, are its honesty, youth, and energy. 
Under King Farouk the royal administration, 
high and low, functioned according to the 
classic Oriental system of baksheesh. Pol- 
itics was a perpetual competition among old- 
line parties and the old men who headed 
them. Intrigue and maneuver left little en- 
ergy for problems of national welfare. The 
junta has undeniably swept this apathy and 
corruption away, along with the political 
parties in which they festered. Youth now 
stands at the controls: Most Cabinet Min- 
isters are under 40. 

Non-Egyptian witnesses have appreciated 
the contrast between Nasser vitality and Fa- 
rouk torpidity. Perhaps influenced by a 
desire to see a healthy, stable, productive 
Egypt, western reporters have tended to min- 
imize mistakes and aberrations or even not 
notice them—and magnify the achievements. 

The result has been a sterotyped image, 
widely imprinted. Critical readers this side 
of the map may feel a recurrent irritation 
over the military junta’s behavior in foreign 
policy. But on internal policy there is nearly 
universal acceptance of the notion that the 
junta is progressive and reformist, a paragon 
of efficiency and sound intentions. 


ROBOTS ON DISPLAY 


Every newly arrived foreign correspondent 
in Cairo is strenuously invited to visit Lib- 
eration Province, a stretch of reclaimed 
wasteland off the road to Alexandria, about 
55 miles northeast of the capital. Fellahin 
who once were landless serfs of Nile feudal- 
ism have been settled there as independent 
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farmers in spick-and-span new villages. 
The area is officially described as a pilot 
project—the beginning of a large-scale pro- 


gram. 

It is administered by an autonomous board 
directly responsible to the cabinet. Each 
village has been endowed with a multipur- 
pose cooperative managed by functionaries 
representing the central regional director- 
ate. The cooperatives are staffed with Gov- 
ernment technicians, financed with Govern- 
ment funds, and equipped with Government- 
supplied machinery which is operated by 
hired crews from outside. Every fellah is 
inscribed as a member of the local coopera- 
tive and assigned a 5-acre interest. But all 
the land of the village is considered a single 
farm, its occupants “one family and one 
hand.” 

The visitor finds some 600 families es- 
tablished in conditions that are clearly su- 
perior to their former destitution. Agents 
of a central governing board are busy look- 
ing after the inhabitants’ every need. The 
happy peasants wear neat government-issue 
clothing. The wives are even being lectured 
on birth control, and husbands are discour- 
aged from arbitrarily divorcing Wwornout 
wives and acquiring fresh ones—an attack 
on the prime Egyptian curse of overpopula- 
tion. 

But closer inspection reveals a pervasive 
authoritarian tone. Small families are ob- 
ligatory. According to some of the local 
farmers we talked with, parents are told, in- 
formally but firmly, that more than three 
offspring will mean expulsion. The free 
clothes are uniforms—one color for males, 
another for females. The cooperatives do 
more than help the new proprietor; they very 
nearly make him superfluous. They do every- 
thing for him, from providing seed and fer- 
tilizer and cultivating the soil to harvesting 
and marketing his crop. 

The new enterprise is unable even to meet 
expenses of current operations as long as it 
must provide income for idle farmers. (The 
management now hopes, by introducing 
tomato canneries, sugar-beet refining plants, 
and other small industries, to squeeze extra 
income out of the crops.) At short range, 
Liberation Province ceases to be a pilot proj- 
ect, since its multiplication, in its present 
form at least, would be ruinous to the na- 
tional economy. It becomes instead, a 
Potemkin village. 

AGRARIAN REFORM 


Land reform is another triumph claimed 
for the junta. Government brochures give 
the impression that a nationwide agrarian 
revolution is underway. All royal estates 
have been confiscated and, one is assured 
every square inch of ground owned by other 
landholders in excess of some 200 acres each 
has been expropriated for distribution to the 
land-starved masses. To prove it, the visitor 
is conducted to a village where a former 
large estate is now segmented into many 
little pieces. He duly notes that the new 
smallholders have groceries on their shelves, 
unpatched clothes on their backs, perhaps 
even a4 radio in the house or a bicycle at the 
door. Certainly nothing like that existed in 
Farouk’s day. But how typical or wide- 
spread is this progress? 

The highest estimate, by the most opti- 
mistic government spokesmen, of the amount 
of land ultimately to be distributed under 
the agrarian reform is 600,000 acres. But 
even this figure is only about 10 percent of 
all the cultivated land in Egypt. 


Furthermore, only 250,000 acres had been 
parceled out by the end of 1955 after 3 years 
of fanfare. It is going to take the junta an- 
other year just to finish requisitioning the 
estates, to say nothing of their redivision. 

Land reform in backward countries is a 
notoriously slow proces. So it may seem 
unfair to condemn Nasser for not having 
settled everything in 3 years. But should 
he be applauded for dragging his feet when 
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nothing prevents him from lifting them, and 
when he boasts that his new reforms are 
already fundamental? At best, Egypt sim- 
ply does not have enough arable land for 
its people. But agrarian experts point out 
that a limit of 100 acres on the size of es- 
tates might have made a genuine difference 
to Egypt’s peasantry, and would have been 
just as practical politically as the innocuous 
200-acre limit at which the junta halted. 
Left with 200 Nile acres—among the most 
fertile in the world—each of the pashes 
against whom the regime has raled so vir- 
tuously remains very comfortably a pasha. 
Besides, even the 200-acre limit is largely 
a hoax. If the pasha has sons, the law en- 
ables him to hold on to 300 acres. He has 
been allowed to sell off his excess acreage 
privately before requisition—sometimes be- 
coming a concealed owned by sale to his own 
impoverished tenants. It is even possible to 
obtain massive exemptions from the legal 
limit by promising to begin large indus- 
trial-crop or reclamation projects. 

Furthermore, the demand for labor on 
shrunken estates has gone down faster than 
the supply of laborers who have not received 
land and who therefore still need to hire 
themselves out. Farmhands complained to 
this writer that the pasha in their vicinity 
had been able to cut wages as much as 50 
percent because of the increased competition 
for jobs. 

The big winner in the agrarian reform is 
the state itself. Every new owner works off 
his obligation by making 30 annual payments 
to the High Committee for Land Reform, 
which supervises the program. This rent 
adds up to twice the initial market value 
of his property. Part of the money goes to 
the expropriated owner as compensation. 
The remainder is held by the Committee. 
The official explanation is that these funds 
are required to meet “administrative ex- 
penses.” One would expect them to stay at 
a steady low level because of constant and 
prompt disbursement. Instead, the Com- 
mittee’s account in the National Bank of 
Egypt has been steadily climbing. 

A final, and at long range perhaps the 
most serious flaw, is the regime’s failure to 
use the agrarian reform as an opportunity 
to attempt at least a beginning in the train- 
ing of a self-reliant peasantry. More than 
160 cooperatives are already functioning; a 
total of 400 is projected. These can be justi- 
fied as an essential aid to ignorant, impover- 
ished people who would be helpless if they 
had to make their way from the start with- 
out assistance. But when these people are 
left permanently dependent on rted 
government crews and machines, they are 
likely to be as helpless as ever if the aid 
should cease. Like his robot counterpart in 
reclaimed Liberation Province, the so-called 
independent farmer on ‘redistributed land 
gets little chance to display initiative or even 
to learn. 

STEEL AND SHIFTING SANDS 


Another major exhibit for foreign approval 
fs a giant steel mill now under construction 
near Helwan below Cairo. By the middle of 
1957, according to official claims, this plant 
will be producing 220,000 tons annually, 
which would replace two-thirds of the steel 
now imported. The officials do not mention 
that this domestic steel will cost Egypt three 
times as much as foreign steel. 

Farouk can claim the dubious credit for 
the idea of putting Egypt into the steel busi- 
ness. Back in 1937 it was decided that-since 
iron ore existed at Aswin in the south, a 
steel mill should be built there. Designs 
for an Aswan plant piled up—until after 
several years it occurred to the planners that 
Aswan was an expensively remote point to 
which to bring fuel. Accordingly, the site 
was moved much farther north to Helwan. 
Iron ore from Aswan and coke brought in 
from abroad would be delivered to Helwan 
by Nile barge. But building was delayed 
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for a few years more while still a third site 
was debated: Kosseir, with important de- 
posits of iron and an advantageous location 
on the Red Sea, permitting large reduction 
of freight charges (which make up five- 
eighths of the cost of coke to Egypt). 
Meanwhile, German-delivered machinery had 
been rusting on the sands for a decade. 
When the junta came to power it reso- 
lutely reverted to the Helwan location. 
There is no guaranty that the mill—con- 
struction costs of which have been increas- 
ing inexorably—will really be completed this 
time. But if it is, it will operate with ore 
mined in uneconomically thin layers, at an 
expensive depth, extravagantly far away from 
the place where it is to be processed, and 
with coke hauled from abroad at crippling 
freight rates. The Nasser government, how- 
ever, will have in its helmet the bright 
feather of industrializing the country. 


PIE IN THE SKY 


What about the dynamism that makes 
the junta so impressive? 

To attack illiteracy, disease, and general 
backwardness, the régime has launched a 
combined service unit program which is to 
erect a school, clinic, workshop, and com- 
munity hall under 1 roof in 800 villages. 
But the few units constructed to date are 
extravagantly lavish. It has been estimated 
that three-fourths of the limited funds thus 
squandered might have been better employed 
in the training of technicians, of whom Egypt 
has a chronic shortage. 

Like other countries with a narrowly based 
agricultural economy, the new Egypt sees a 
panacea in industrialization. But planning 
for it tends to be irrational. An imposing 
hydroelectric plant at the low Aswan Dam, 
one of the major completed projects of this 
planning, is already beginning to look like 
a white elephant. To begin with, more than 
$2 million was lost when construction was 
begun at one site and then abandoned. Now 
the machinery has been installed—but some 
700 miles of transmission lines must be 
strung northward from Aswan before the 
power will be available to population centers 
now without electricity (or income to pay 
for it) and to industrial clients. But, apart 
from a new fertilizer plant at Helwan, the 
industry the new power supply must serve in 
order to be economically justifiable does not 
exist—and neither does the capital with 
which to begin creating this industry. 

An important potential source of invest- 
ment in the industrialization Nasser pas- 
sionately desires is private capital, domestic 
and foreign. Yet his regime paralyzes such 
prospective investors by a contrary policy of 
red-hot nationalism and finger-in-the-pie 
economic controls. 

Business establishments are being com- 
pelled to discharge most (non-Moslem) local 
employees because they lack Egyptian na- 
tionality. Because the ranks of Egyptian 
elite workers and professionals are thin, em- 
ployers must fill vacancies with second- and 
third-raters. Further, the Government has 
powers to confiscate properties without ap- 
peal. It issues decrees which oblige com- 
panies to retire directors at 60, insist that 
their replacements have regime approval, and 
make the presence of a state agent manda- 
tory at board meetings. 

Part of the motivation behind the land re- 
form was a desire to maneuver the agrarian 
rich into becoming industrial investors, but 
they are holding onto any expropriation 
money they get, or else they are putting it 
into nonproductive real estate, because there 
is no rent ceiling on new structures. Hence 
the rash of building in Cairo which gives a 
spurious impression of prosperity. 

In its zeal for experiment, the regime has 
tended to undervalue experience. It has 
snubbed experienced men and given their 
posts to overambitious youngsters. “The 
economic incoherence is frightening,” said 
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one foreign expert who was well disposed 
toward the regime. The Nasser reforms, with 
honorable but rare exceptions, constitute a 
jumble of uncompleted plans, in a maze of 
disconnected agencies and ministries, sup- 
ported by commitments far beyond capacity 
to pay. 
THE HIGH ASWAN DAM 

Some of these plans may possibly be 
scrapped after conclusion of the impending 
agreement on western financial aid to the 
high Aswan Dam. 

For political rather than economic reasons, 
the United States, Britain, and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment are prepared to help Nasser with his 
major development project: a high Aswan 
Dam. Negotiations were particularly sticky 
because the bank had gravely scrutinized 
Egypt’s welter of economic programs and 
policies and proposed certain rectifications 
and controls against which dictatorial and 
nationalist vanities had bridled. Nasser may 
have sufficient funds for his share of the 
$1.3-billion project, but only if many other 
schemes for which he has already been ap- 
plauded by uncritical onlookers—good or 
bad, on paper or half implemented—are 
abandoned. 

The Aswan project itself exposes charac- 
teristic foibles of the Junta. The regime has 
habitually asserted that the dam’s storage of 
unused Nile waters would reclaim 2 million 
acres; when pressed, Egyptian officials ad- 
mitted that maybe only 1.3 million acres 
would actually be new soil—the other 700,000 
would simply be made more fertile. Now, 
however, Officials are commencing exuber- 
antly to jumble both sets of figures and 
come up with 2.7 million acres. For a long 
time Cairo disdained to consult Khartoum, 
although the dam as planned would involve 
the Sudan’s -vital interest in the Nile and 
even create a vast lake flooding more than 
100 miles of Sudanese Nile territory and ob- 
literating the Sudanese town of Wadi Halfa. 

Finally, the dam is envisaged by Nasser as 
his monument, the basis of his claim to the 
gratitude of Egyptian posterity. The junta 
has hailed the project as the cure-all for 
Egypt’s electrification, industrialization, and 
land-hunger problems. Yet there are no 
visible funds or even sensible plans for the 
factories and other massive economic devel- 
opments that the dam’s hydroelectric facili- 
ties are presumably to power. (These facili- 
ties are over and above those already noted 
at the low Aswan). Nor is there the slight- 
est reason to believe that, even with the 
high dam completed in 18 years and irrigat- 
ing a third as much land as Egypt cultivates 
today, it will be anything like a cure-all. 
The added acreage will barely keep pace with 
the added population, which swells at an an- 
nual rate of more than 3 percent. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The views of Nasser’s chief lieutenants 
clearly reflects the authoritarian character 
of the regime. “What this country needs 
is drive,” Interior Minister Zakaria Mokhial- 
din, commander of the police and director 
of counterespionage, told me. “Human qual- 
ifications,” he went on, “are more important 
than knowledge or experience. Sincerity and 
hard work are the best teachers.” But what 
if the sincere hard worker goes wrong? Who 
controls him? “I suppose you mean we 
ought to have a parliament,” he replied. 
“We had one under Farouk, and nothing 
got done. Well, we'll have a parliament 
again. Not that we need one. The people 
are satisfied with us. If they weren’t it 
would be reported to me. But we want 
the people to participate more. There will 
therefore be a parliament soon. Its form 
doesn’t matter. It will meet, discuss, and 
advise—somehow. But no opposition. Not 
to the basic principles of our revolution.” 

Much of the same philosophy was ex-~- 
pounded to me by Lt. Col. Anwar al Sadat, 
who is both Minister of State and leader of 
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the Islamic Congress. Recalling that he had 
once successfully arranged the assassination 
of a royal Egyptian pro-British Cabinet 
Minister, Sadat assured me that political 
murder was now no longer patriotic, because 
“Egypt today is at last ruled by Egyptians.” 
But could his opponents criticize him? 
I inquired. “Certainly not,” he retorted. 
“This is a revolution. We will permit no 
attacks upon it. Egyptians are a simple 
people. Four out of 5 are illiterate. They 
would be easy victims for any demagog.” 


AND A CONSTITUTION 


With such a mentality shaping it, the 
constitution Nasser finally granted Egypt this 
January has inspired no grateful odes to 
liberty. It is the junta’s second effort. The 
first drafting commission included distin- 
guishing jurists and others representing & 
wide range of opinion beyond the military. 
They produced an exemplary document. It 
created a parliament composed of genuine 
representatives. It firmly gave the fran- 
chise to women literate enough to fill out a 
voter’s application. It bestowed on women 
with a university degree the right to sit in 
parliament. In its opening paragraph it 
abolished military rule. The Junta straight- 
way rejected the work of its own commission 
and clamped a censorship on discussion of 
the draft—including the fact that it had 
been rejected. The assignment of writing a 
constitution was taken up thts time by the 
revolution command council itself. 

The substitute version, now unveiled, 
clouds its intentions toward votes for women 
in the following triumph of verbiage. “The 
state secures for the female citizens means 
for reconciling their family duties with their 
public responsibilities.” 

According to current reports, male voting 
will be compulsory but female optional— 
which is tantamount to no votes for women 
at all in millions of rural households where 
they have little more than chattel status. 
Article 191, snatching back whatever free- 
dom the previous 190 articles may have in- 
advertently released, stipulates that precon- 
stitution laws and mechanisms established 
by the junta in restraint of freedom “cannot 
be annulled or their validity questioned.” 
A law is still to be written that will inform 
the Egyptian people who are to be elected to 
the national assembly, by whom and how. 
But it is certain that, with all other parties 
barred, Nasser’s rubberstamp Liberation 
Rally—renamed National Union and em- 
powered to nominate all candidates—will 
continue to have a great deal to do with 
running the government. 


DEGREES OF DESPOTISM 


Is Nasser popular? In neighboring states, 
yes. To them, Nasser at the moment seems 
the brightest light in Islam since Moham- 
med—because he has defined the West, in the 
Czech arms coup and other matters, and 
gotten away with it. 

But inside Egypt his glory is diluted by the 
reality of day-to-day life. In the anonymous 
darkness of even the humblest Cairo movie 
house, Nasser’s handsome face evokes only 
silence, and sometimes a derisive whistle. 
Anyone who applauds gets punched by un- 
identifiable fists, or as least is invited menac- 
ingly to shut up. 

By Western standards, Farouk’s rule was 
intolerable, with an abundance of terror and 
internment camps. But the monarchy’s po- 
lice apparatus angled mainly for big fish. 
Obscure subjects could grumble out loud 
with reasonable impunity. Even General Na- 
guib, whose administration was hardly a 
model of freedom, at least stood for a “lib- 
erty” soon to come. 

Still diseased, still illiterate, and incapable 
as yet of full self-government, the Egyptian 
people at large will accept rule by a clique, 
but only up to an uncertain limit. There 
has to be enough elasticity in the tyranny 
for a seditious speech now and then, even a 
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refreshing street riot. Failing that, the man 
on top of the obelisk may be feared but not 
admired. So it is with Nasser. His police 
are too efficient. 

Is Nasser, nevertheless, firmly seated? Su- 
perficially, he seems to have cut off any 
chance of revolt. While his cabinet contains 
only a minority of 8 officers (as against 10 
civilians), thé military members meet apart 
with him, usually at night and under heavy 
guard, at a former Farouk lodge on Gezira 
Island, as the all-supreme Revolution Com- 
mand Council. 

Nasser’s two closest colleagues, Colonel 
Mokhialdin and Maj. Gen. Abdel Hakim 
Amer, respectively manage police and army 
for him. A Free Officers Corps of 350 picked 
men holds the key positions in every branch 
of government. Some 40 of these officers 
report directly to Nasser. 

The street, normally a threat to any 
Egyptian regime, is for the moment intimi- 
dated. Most leaders of the once dangerous 
Moslem Brotherhood have been executed, 
jailed, or exiled, and several thousand rank- 
and-file fanatics are still behind bars. Tra- 
ditional parties like the Wafd and Saadist 
are illegal and disbanded. The Communists, 
never strong or particularly well led in Egypt, 
are more rigorously suppressed than ever. 
Finally, the two remaining classic sources 
of popular unrest—students and proletar- 
iat—seem to have been expertly frustrated. 
One of Nasser’s majors is Minister of Educa- 
tion. A lieutenant colonel controls labor as 
Minister of Social Affairs. Today the uni- 
versities are politically sterile; the trade 
unions, built up deliberately by the regime 
as strongarm squads, constitute an auxiliary 
militia that can be mobilized on an instant’s 
notice to “demonstrate” in favor of Nasser’s 
republic. 

THE POTENTIAL DANGERS 

But beneath this well-managed surface 
serenity, Nasser cannot relax too confidently 
even in his own junta household. During 
his first 3 years in power he purged 4 over- 
ambitious colleagues one at a time, stream- 
lining the junta down to its present 8. 
Since then he has had to send 1 of the re- 
maining 8 off on an extensive “tour” abroad 
to reduce his size in the public eye (Wing 
Commander Gamal Salem, the Deputy Pre- 
mier), fire half the top staff of “radical” 
writers on another’s newspaper (Al Goum- 
houriya, edited by Colonel Sadat), and read 
the riot act to a third for meddling in poli- 
tics instead of building parks and boule- 
vards (Wing Commander Abdel Latif Bagh- 
dadi, Minister of Municipal and Rural Af- 
fairs). 

After challenge from intriguing rivals in 
the junta itself, the next biggest threat to 
Nasser lurks in the military establishment. 
His free officers represent only a small frac- 
tion of the entire officer caste, on which they 
spy and by which they are feared and sullen- 
ly hated. There is a new crop of junior offi- 
cers who shared neither in the revolution 
nor in its spoils and therefore yearn omin- 
ously for more freedom. Even among the 
older field officers who helped make the revo- 
lution, some have been brutally shoved 
aside. 

A sinister nucleus of Moslem brotherhood 
leadership still functions from Damascus. 
As for the students, the regime may boast it 
has captured their loyalty—but not so much, 
evidently, that Colonel Mokhialdin dareg re- 
move the heavily armed police who patrol 
every school entrance and admit nobody un- 
able to prove he is a student or professor. 
“It’s only to keep out persons who haven't 
paid tuition fees,” the Interior Minister first 
tried to persuade me; later he conceded there 
still might be agitators on the prowl. 

Add to the list of potential subversives an 
increasing breed of neoliberals unaffiliated 
either with the old discredited political 
parties or with the new holders of power. 
There is a significant reservoir of educated 
outs who despise the muscle-bound ins and 
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are waiting quietly for the day of true libera- 
tion. 

No organization is visible within or among 
these various centers of potential sedition. 
Nobody risks complaining above a murmur 
except in intimate private interview. For 
the moment, at least, Nasser is on the crest 
of the wave churned up by his arms deal with 
the Soviet bloc. 

But an energetic conspirator would not 
have far to search for partners in a future 
revolt—if only he knew how to avoid solicit- 
ing government spies as accomplices. One 
strategic error by Nasser, one substantial de- 
feat abroad for his prestige, and candidates 
for the succession will not be lacking. 


Our Gold Supply Is Growing Short 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
placed in the Recorp some information 
in regard to the foreign claims against 
our gold reserves. Technically all for- 
eign claims in dollars can be converted 
into gold and at present the outstanding 
dollar claims are equal to about half 
our gold supply. An article in the Wash- 
ington Post shows that there has been 
an actual earmarking of almost $7 bil- 
lion, which is approximately 32 percent 
of our gold stocks. The steady increase 
of the earmarking indicates a lack of 
confidence in the American dollar. Fur- 
thermore, we should be doing something 
about building up the gold stocks. A 
copy of the article is attached for the 
information of the Members: 

Gown Srocxs Set Aspe REACH Recorp VOLUME 


With gold earmarked by our Federal Re- 
serve banks for foreign accounts reaching a 
record volume of $6,968,000,000 on March 31, 
or approximately 32 percent of our $21,716,- 
000,000 of gold stock, it becomes increasingly 
important that the reserve authorities en- 
lighten Congress and the public on matters 
of ownership, trends, origin, and causes of 
this heavy earmarking, said Walter E. Spahr, 
executive vice president of the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary Policy. 

The heavy earmarking of gold, 1953—56, is 
hardly a compliment to our nongold dollar, 
Spahr said. The heaviest earmarking of gold 
before suspension of redemption in 1933, was 
$463,931,000 in October 1931. The volume 
earmarked then amounted to approximately 
11 percent of our $4,160,000,000 of gold stock, 
not counting that in circulation. 

Gold earmarked for foreign account is in 
addition to our gold stock, he explained. 
Therefore, had the foreign owners of this 
large volume of earmarked gold preferred 
dollars to gold on March 31, 1956, they could 
have increased our gold stock to $28,684,- 
000,000. 

To obtain a picture of a trend in the ear- 
marking of gold it is necessary to go to every 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for the period in- 
volved and to compile a table, Spahr stated. 

He said increases in the volume arise from 
conversion into gold of dollars held by for- 
eign central banks and governments—that 
is, by drawing down our gold stock—or from 
exports of gold by them to our Reserve banks 
for earmark rather than for exchange for 
dollars. 

Since the beginning of 1953 there has been 
@ persistent increase in the volume of gold 
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placed under earmark. Spahr reported. In 
1952, the monthly average was $4,923,067,000. 
In 1953, the average rose to $6,118,492,000. 
In every month, except four, from January 
1954, to April 1956, inclusive, there was an 
increase in the amount of gold placed under 
earmark for foreign account. The peak, dur- 
ing this period was the $6,968,000,000 on 
March 31, 1956. 

The following table provides data on our 
earmarking of gold for foreign account for 
the period 1922 to April 30, 1956. 


Gold held under earmark by Federal Reserve 
banks for foreign account 


[Data compiled from the monthly Federal 
Reserve Bulletins] 


YEARLY AVERAGES OF MONTHLY DATA, 1922--53 
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BE Wo aso ad ne cigenagmmatgnaid 6, 501.5 
SE Din ecictas cnncamenaas - 6,549.8 
FORD i aicatdgunces eankataloaiegcita 6, 566. 7 
BOT Se dnicsatcpescisewokeatas 6, 639. 4 
NN: GR ov icntseca atin alin ae Niles 6, 704.8 
ROIS > SEE accas ana tc nnawaitionnaeananagghares 6, 739.4 
cee Gee ieackn caucuttaeaaknne 6, 774.0 
BOW: DOs sacsiKccn casaccancas - 6,810.7 
DOC. Bl... ...cn ntudedwadigebawe 6, 808. 9 
Average for yeaf...-..... 0255 - 6,641.51 
1955: 
GO. Blac cen cepnaialan Ghaiidigiste 6, 818.6 
Pit 2 OR 58 Fis ecserene steps 6, 819.4 
BOO: Ol na ctphiueaibanmd au beiainies 6, 847.1 
PONE, Dinan attr natch whines - 6,889.0 
BO Bhs 5 ckap br camscvetsceate 6, 890.0 
FUNG FO: 8 Sui canieinndeduadou - 6,890.9 
duby: $1... cnn ssccedisJauatans 6, 891.0 
INE: TE niniipn cn tiddattaoceaane 6, 893.9 
SN. Bin ndaocssotnignses Sanne 6, 883.3 
Ns ae cals > setehen tices igen dint sh tree - 6,890.4 
TNE: TE oieiasi widen inascmucmamna ehandase cen ee 
Ss Bhi gcanksanweandiel incites 6, 941.3 
Average 106 yeR?...-.<scep-4% - 6,881.03 
1956: 
WOR, 81s vasine mmunnenniaie iscnces €,089.5 
POO. Discs dentibnabodanudemd - 6,965.2 
DEOB Bh cc cinks manera disccarensnilealabebinias 6, 968. 0 
ARE. Wan cncactsumenseie wtieia @, FBR5% 
Average for 4 months..--...... 6,958.45 


1 Average for 3 months, October~December. 
* Average for January—March and July—De- 
cember. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TirLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcOrD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—-No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 742 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m..in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for il day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m.; to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
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Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, - 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. : 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGREssIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print’or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CcNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 








CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 











The American Stockman and the 
American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


p OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ” 
Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Earl L. 
Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
recently delivered another scholarly and 
factual address dealing with problems of 
agriculture. This was given before the 
South Dakota Stock Growers Associa- 
tion, Deadwood, S. Dak., on June 7, 1956, 
and, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include it herewith: 

THE AMERICAN STOCKMAN AND THE AMERICAN 
Way 

The American stockman is a real strong- 
hold of individual freedom in the American 
economic system. He is a laborer, a man- 
ager, and a capitalist, all rolled up into a 
single package. He is a private enterpriser 
in the bést sense of the word. He is an in- 
dependent businessman in the best tradition. 
He.is a stanch supporter of the American 
way. 

We have come through years when the 
American free-enterprise system has been 
under general attack. Important and pow- 
erful groups of people in this country have 
questioned the fundamental premises upon 
which our competitive economy is built. 

Neither the American stockman nor his 
organizations are included in the groups at- 
tacking our free-enterprise system. The 
ranch family—both husband and wife—is 
articulate with respect both to our economic 
system and our form of government. They 
are conversant with the basic foundations of 
our system. They understand it. They be- 
lieve in it thoroughly. They are truly advo- 
cates of the American way. 

What is the American way? Obviously, 
different people view it differently. No one 
can describe it adequately in a paragraph. 
Let me list a few attributes of it which are 
pertinent to this discussion. 

The American way holds the individual to 
be superior to the State, and not the State 
above the individual. It believes the citizen 
should support his Government, and not the 
Government its citizen. It encourages a 
maximum of economic freedom for individ- 
ual producers, consistent with the common 
good. It places major dependence upon rel- 
atively free markets and free economic insti- 
tutions. It holds that ever increasing and 
efficient production of goods and services by 
all our people is the best guaranty of a high 
living standard for everyone. It is based 
upon the premise that the end of production 
is consumption—not purposeless storage or 
senseless waste. It does not hold that a Gov- 
ernment warehouse is really an effective 
market for food and fiber. It stresses that 
the individual citizen should always be the 
senior partner, and Government the junior 
partner. 

There are many well-meaning citizens 
among us who have strayed far from this 
concept of the American way. Growing 
numbers oi our people would turn increas- 
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ingly to Government for security guaranties 
of one kind or another, and junk the eco- 
nomic system which has made us great. 


SOME PEOPLE WANT CONTROLLED MEAT PRICES 


There are too many people in America to- 
day who do not really believe in the free- 
enterprise system, but who look increasingly 
to Washington for price supports, price reg- 
ulations, price ceilings, and the like. Some 
of the people and organizations who a few 
months ago were pressing for price floors 
under live eattle and hogs are the very ones 
who 5 years ago in the Korean war were cry- 
ing loudest for price ceilings on beef and 
pork in the retail counters of America. 
These people don’t want higher livestock 
prices as much as they want controlled meat 
prices.~ They would move away from price 
as a regulator of our economic system. 
They would substitute for it Government 
regulation and rationing. 

Freedom of choice is one of the basic pil- 
lars upon which the American economic 
system is founded. We often refer to ours 
as the competitive or the private enterprise 
system. 

This implies freedom to enter into a given 
field of endeavor or to stay out, freedom to 
expand production or to contract it, freedom 
to adopt innovations in production and 
marketing or fredom to continue in the old 
pattern, freedom to seek new markets and 
new methods of distribution or freedom to 
plug along with the same old customers, 
freedom to grow with a dynamic industry, 
or freedom to choose ones course as he sees 
fit. 

This kind of economic system has its op- 
portunities and its rewards, but it is also 
demanding of those who would succeed above 
mediocrity. 

Consider for a moment how far we have de- 
ported from the traditional concepts of free- 
dom in American agriculture. The Federal 
Government is well along the way to be- 
coming the senior partner with American 
farmers. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion today owns a hoard of food and fiber 
unparalleled in the history of the world. 
The bins and warehouses of the CCC provide 
a residual but semingly unsatiable market 
for a wide variety of food and fiber no one else 
seems to want very badly. Ability of the CCC 
to buy, and still keep on buying, is so exten- 
sive that it staggers the imagination. When 
its storage quarters become filled, still more 
space is provided. When it begins to run 
out of money, either its notes are conceled 
or its borrowing authority is extended. 

As we sit here today the Government 
either owns or has under loan approximately 
1.1 billion bushels of wheat, 1.1 billion bush- 
els of corn, 13.2 million bales of cotton, 300 
million pounds of cheese, 325 million bushels 
of other feed grains. And yet the United 
States Government neither eats food nor 
wears fiber. The Government really has very 
little use for the stuff. 

SURPLUSES DEPRESS FARM INCOME 


It has been reliably estimated that were it 
not for the presence of excessive Govern- 
ment-owned surpluses, farm prices would be 
from 10 to 15 percent above present levels, 
and farm income last year would have been 
some $2 billion higher. This would have 
meant a 20-percent increase in net farm 
income. 

As a Nation, we have gotten ourselves into 
the current almost unbelievable food and 


fiber situation primarily because many of 
our people believed, or at least hop:d, an 
act of Congress could brush aside yunda- 
mental demand and supply relationships. 
We set out to legislate price at artificial levels, 
without effective measures to maintain con- 
sumption rates or to curb production in- 
creases. We shackled price as an economic 
throttle and provided no substitute regula- 
tion, other than Government controls. In 
most cases, these proved to be too lenient 
and too late. 

The American livestock industry, against 
this gackground of ill-conceived economic 
activity on the part of Government, is to be 
congratulated for keeping its feet on the 
ground. There have been sporadic requests, 
it is true, for Government to establish price 
floors under live cattle and hogs. However, 
we have resisted pressure to place direct 
price supports on livestock. Such a program 
would create more problems than it would 
solve. Your national association and the 
various State and other cattlemen’s organi- 
zations throughout the country have flatly 
refused to have any part of a program of con- 
trols and regimentation such as some of the 
professional politicians have advocated. If 
any additional evidence were needed, this 
action has proved again that ous cattle 
industry has lost none of the independence 
which has made it great. 


CATTLEMEN REJECT “PIE IN THE SKY” 


Your decision to pursue sound economic 
programs is the more significant when you 
realize that the cattle industry has been go- 
ing through a period of serious adjustment. 
We have more cattle in the Nation than at 
any time in our history, and the unusual 
supply has brought greatly increased market- 
ings and lower prices. On top of this, the 
widespread drought throughout the south- 
western cattle country in recent years has 
further aggravated the problem. But your 
cattlemen and their leaders have constantly 
refused to be pushed off sound economic 
foundations by any “pie in the sky” pana- 
ceas advanced by vote-htingry politicians. 

We have continued to believe that the peo- 
ple who actually raise cattle know their own 
problems better than anyone else. We have 
constantly sought the advice of your own 
leaders. And we have refused to be dis- 
tracted or frightened by the anguished cries 
of those who are more interested in Novem- 
ber’s votes than in November’s cattle prices. 

We are firmly convinced that the problems 
of the cattle industry will not be solved by 
drugstore cowbcys who, if they happen to 
see a branding iron might mistake it for a 
television antenna. We will have stronger 
cattle prices and higher cattle incomes in 
the years ahead if we take the freedom road 
rather than the one which leads to control 
and regimentation. 

I wish I could say to you today with com- 
plete assurance that our major cattle prob- 
lems are all behind us. The relative stabil- 
ity of cow numbers and some firming of 
prices during the past several months is 
reassuring. The difficult problem in the 
marketing of heavyweight well-finished cat- 
tle during the past winter is now clearing 
up. However, prices of stockers and feeders 
are still a little below a year ago, and the 
cattle slaughter rate remains high. 

The cattle situation first became serious 
in 1953 because of a combination of increased 
cattle numbers and a severe drought over 
wide areas which forced increased marketings 
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and lower prices. At that time the Depart- 
ment undertook a large beef purchase pro- 
gram to help bolster the cattle market. We 
purchased about 25) million pounds of beef 
at a cost of more than $90 million. 

During 1954 and much of 1955, the cattle 
market was more stabilized and may now 
again be returning to more stability. By 
good fortune, the large increase in cattle and 
beef production has coincided with high 
employment and record incomes of consum- 
ers. More dollars have been available to be 
spent for meat-than ever before. 


RECORD CATTLE SLAUGHTER LAST YEAR 


Cattle and calf slaughter last year turned 
out even larger than in 1954. Slaughter 
last year was the largést on record, amount- 
ing to nearly 40 million head of cattle and 
calves. Just 5 years ago, cattle and calf 
slaughter was only about 26 million head. 
This represents more than a 50 percent in- 
crease in the past 5 years. 

Last year’s record beef output provided 
the highest rate of consumption per person: 
81 pounds in 56 years of record. Even 
this large supply did not depress prices very 
much until the latter part of the year. At 
that gime many feeders delayed marketing 
their cattle in expectation of the usual sea- 
sonal advance in price. A large overpro- 
duction of long-fed overweight cattle re- 
sulted. As the market for heavyweight beef 
is relatively limited, the large supply affected 
the market not only for heavyweight cattle, 
but also for other grades and weights as well. 
The situation continued until this spring, 
when the supply of very heavy cattle began 
to ease. 

The Department has been working closely 
with all segments of the cattle and beef in- 
dustry in an intensive promotional effort to 
stimulate consumer demand for beef. The 
Department is cooperating with various trade 
groups, such as retailers and restaurants, 
and with newspapers, magazines, radio sta- 
tions, and TV outlets in focusing consumer 
attention on the plentiful supplies of beef. 
Retail and other trade groups have greatly 
intensified their merchandising activities in 
order to increase consumer buying of beef. 


The Department has purchased more than | 


12 million pounds of beef for nationwide dis- 
tribution to the school-lunch program. 
This quantity is in addition to the large vol- 
ume of beef purchased locally by the par- 
ticipating schools. 

We are also trying to stimulate exports 
of beef. Beef is now being bought under an 
agreement to sell 40 million pounds, worth 
$10 million, to Israel for Israeli currency. 
Also, during recent months a total of 20 
million pounds of beef has been moving from 
the United States to Spain under an agree- 
ment worked out between the 2 Govern- 
ments. 

Let’s look now at the prospects ahead in 
the cattle business. 

CATTLE CYCLE NEAR ITS CREST 


A record 97.5 million cattle and calves 
were on farms and ranches January 1, 1956. 
This was an increase of more than three- 
quarters of a million head from a year 
earlier. All the gain was in young slaughter 
stock. Total cow numbers were unchanged 
from last year, and heifer numbers were 
down a little. This was the seventh con- 
secutive yearly increase in cattle numbers. 
The low point in the present cattle cycle 
was at the beginning of 1949. In the past 
7 years cattle numbers have increased about 
27 percent.” Much of this increase occurred 
during 1950-52; numbers have gone up more 
slowly during the past 3 years. 

Most of this increase in the cattle inven- 
tory during the upward phase of the present 
cycle has been in beef cattle, and most of 
it in breeding stock. During the past 7 
years, beef cow numbers have risen more 
than 60 percent. 
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We are not able to foresee accurately when 
the peak of the present cattle cycle will be 
reached. The cycle has now extended the 
same length of time as the previous cycle. 
It is quite possible that this will prove to 
be the peak of the cycle, and that numbers 
may decline for the next few years. How- 
ever, it is also possible that, with the present 
large numbers of breeding stock and the 
tendency in the past few months to hold 
back cows and heifers from slaughter, the 
downward phase of the cycle may be de- 
layed. Also, the reduction, when it does 
begin, may not be as great as in previous 
cycles. Nor should it be, because of our 
growing population and our higher levels of 
demand for beef. 

Influencing the outlook for the immediate 
future is the sizable inventory of young stock 
on hand, and the unsatisfactory profits in 
cattle feeding last winter which have re- 
tarded demand for replacement feeder 
stocks. On January 1, 1956, about 1.2 mil- 
lion more steers and one-third million more 
beef calves were on farms than the previous 
January. More than half the increased 
number of steers has already moved to 
slaughter. However, the remainder will con- 
tribute to slaughter the rest of the year. 
Following low returns from feeding last 
winter, cattle feeders have reduced their 
placements on feed the last few months 
below those of lust year. Prices for feeder 
cattle are about to begin their usual seasonal 
decline. Until confidence of feeders is re- 
stored, prices of feeder cattle may remain 
less than last year. On the other hand, 
since the backlog of fed cattle is being 
worked off, prospects are bright for a price 
upswing for fed cattle this summer. If 
this occurs, it will ultimately strengthen 
prices of feeder calves and steers. 

For the longer future the cattle industry 
today is in a fundamentally strong position 
despite its apparent difficulties. There are 
good prospects ahead for your industry. 
During the last 7 years our population has 
increased very substantially, and we can ex- 
pect the rise to continue. We can expect an 
increase of about 25 million persons in the 
next decade. This would add to our present 
total population of around 166 million per- 
sons, almost as many more people as are now 
living in the western half of the United 
States, less Texas. 

WE ARE EATING BEEF AT A RECORD RATE 


Another favorable factor is the upward 
trend in meat consumption. Indications are 
that consumption of beef in 1956 will set an- 
other new record at 82 pounds per person. 
This compares with an average of only about 
54 pounds per person during 1935-39. This 
sharp increase in beef consumption provides 
a sound basis for continued growth of the 
industry. 

One of the things that hurt the cattle in- 
dustry most last year was the sharp increase 
in pork production at the same time that you 
were marketing a record quantity of beef. 
This was the first time in a long while that 
supply cycles of beef and pork crested to- 
gether, and it was an important factor in 
causing lower proces for both cattle and hogs. 
However, hog producers reduced farrowings 
this spring, probably by as much as 5 to 7 
percent below a year ago. It is likely that 
they will also reduce fall farrowings. Prices 
of hogs have recovered almost $7 per 100 
pounds from their lows of last December. 
Their present higher level is partly seasonal. 
However, after midsummer the supply of 
hogs for slaughter will be less than a year 
before and prices may be expected to retain 
@ much firmer base than last fall. 

Prices for lambs also have recovered sig- 
nificantly. They were reduced last winter 
under the pressure of large supplies of pork 
and beef. Present highs for lambs also are 
partly seasonal, reflecting the end of the fed 
lamb season and the beginning of the spring 
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lamb supply. Nevertheless prices during 
their seasonal downtrend this summer may 
compare favorably with those of last year. 

Although some adjustment is needed in the 
cattle inventory, it obviously must be com- 
bined with efforts to maintain a continuing 
strong demand for beef by our growing 
population. 

The American cattle industry must con- 
tinue to grow with our growing population 
and with our increasing preference for more 
protein in the diet. It cannot grow ade- 
quately if it should succumb to the tempta- 
tion to substitute a Government market for 
the commercial market it now enjoys. It 
could never have grown to its present size if 
cattlemen had accepted Government price 
supports and controls. 

Few, if any, agricultural commodity groups 
have ever expanded after accepting the 
favor of Government price supports and the 
necessary production and marketing con- 
trols which follow. On the contrary, the 
production of many price-supported com- 
modities has shrunk in recent years. When 
the benevolent hand of Government is called 
upon to control prices and direct the flow of 
goods opportunity to produce and market is 
usually rationed among producers. 

Production and marketing controls in some 
form are the inevitable Siamese twins of 
price supports. Producers are limited to a 
percentage of some historic base of what they 
have produced in the past. Government pro- 
duction and marketing controls are essen- 
tially backward looking—not forward look- 
ing. Under these circumstances, producers 
with above average managerial capacity and 
ambitions are severely limited in what they 
can do. They suffer; consumers suffer; all 
America suffers. 


WHERE WILL YOUR PRICE BE SET? 


The American stockman wants to get his 
price in the marketplace if he can. He 
wants to sell his products in the market- 
place in Chicago or New York City or Los 
Angeles through the channels of a free price 
system, rather than having a Government 
agency standing between consumer and pro- 
ducer saying, “This is the price. We set it 
in Washington.” 

The current struggle centers on the im- 
portant question of whether farmers will 
get their price in the marketplace, or 
whether they will get part of their price 
in the marketplace and the rest through the 
tax collector. 

Many agricultural leaders have become 
firmly convinced that there is no magic about 
payments from the Treasury. You simply 
send the money to Washington in the first 
place so you can get some back from Wash- 
ington later. They have become convinced 
further that you cannot send a dollar to 
Washington and’ get a dollar back. You get 
back 60 cents and a lot of blanks to fill out. 

They have also become convinced that 
with this system of subsidies there must 
inevitably come a system of control which 
transfers from the individual farmer to a 
central planning agency many of the man- 
agerial decisions that traditionally have been 
made on the individual farm and ranches of 
America. 

The farmers of America, both individually 
and collectively, must continue to be sales- 
men for the American way. They must ac- 
quaint themselves with the issues in agri- 
cultural policy. If they genuinely believe 
in the freedoms they profess, they must 
understand the basic premises upon which 
those freedoms rest. 


We must strive to preserve a proper rela- 
tionship between agriculture and Govern- 
ment. You must always keep the individual 
farmer the senior partner and Government 
the junior partner. It would be easy to pre- 
serve that relationship. You must be ever 
vigilant that our great agricultural indus- 
try assumes the responsibilities put upon it 
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by our private enterprise system. Otherwise 
Government will become the senior partner. 

You must preserve an atmosphere in which 
freedom of choice remains one of the basic 
pillars of our economic system. Under such 
a system individual producers and individual 
processors can grow and prosper as far as 
their ambition and their ability will take 
them. The right to succeed will be open to 
everyone. 

In our free society, the right to succeed 
carries with it the right to fail. If, through 
legislative action of one kind or another, we 
remove the right to fail, we ultimately re- 
move the right to succeed beyond mediocrity. 
Men of vision and ambition do not want 
that. They know their future is most secure 
in an environment which guarantees free- 
dom to choose, freedom to experiment, free- 
dom to become more efficient, freedom to 
seek and develop new markets, freedom to 
dream, and freedom to enjoy economic re- 
wards if their dream is successful. 

We pledge the personnel and the resources 
of the Department of Agriculture to work 
alongside you in our common march toward 
these goals. 





Good Advice for Mr. Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial from the July 5 
issue of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, 
relative to the oratorical gyrations of 
Secretary Dulles. To the sentiments ex- 
pressd by the Patriot, I can offer an 
enthusiastic amen. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

SECRETARY DvttEs SHOvLD LEAVE FREE- 
WHEELING ORATORY TO OTHERS 

It won’t be long now before Republican 
orators across the land will be lauding John 
Foster Dulles as “one of the greatest Secre- 
taries of State in our country’s history.” 
Some of the partisan extremists will go even 
further than that and call him the greatest. 

On the other side of the oratorical coin, 
Democratic campaign speakers will be chalk- 
ing him up as “one of the worst Secretaries 
of State in our country’s history.” And the 
extreme partisans among them will go all the 
way and label him the worst. 

This has become the presidential campaign 
year fate of our Secretaries of State in recent 
years. There were times 4 years ago when 
one was almost led to wonder how the United 
States ever had managed to survive in this 
dangerous world if former Secretary Acheson 
was even half of what some of the more vio- 
lent political orators charged him with being. 

Just what niche both Mr. Dulles and his 
predecessor, Mr. Acheson, will occupy in the 
rollcall of our Secretaries of State remains to 
be seen. The roll of world events, and their 
part in them, still is going on, and only fu- 
ture historians will be able to appraise their 
reputations with any reasonable degree of 
accuracy. 

Americans, for their part, can take all of 
this political oratory with a grain of salt. 
They well might advise the politicians and 
the candidates at every opportunity that if 
there is restraint no place else in the cam- 
paign, our country’s foreign policy and the 
men who administer it should not be dragged 
helter-skelter through the rough and tumble 
of the political arena. 


Mr. Dulles, for his part, can make a contri- 
bution toward the nurturing of this restraint. 

Mr. Dulles, it seems to us, could stand 
far more restraint in his own oratory and 
in all of his public statements and con- 
gressional testimony. The Secretary of State 
is given far too much to over-claiming and 
over-emphasizing. Just last week, he gave 
lock, stock, and barrel credit to “the unity 
and combined strength of the free world” for 
bringing the Communist world into its 
present state of confused transition. Cer- 
tainly, this unity and strength was a major 
factor, but it cannot be the sole big reason 
for the apparent turmoil among world Com- 
munists. There is a historic vacuum when 
a dictator dies, and the leadership of a 
despotism goes up for grabs. A government 
by despots has no provision for an orderly 
succession of leadership. 

Other recent oratory by the Secretary said 
the menace of communism is on the decline, 
and while we all hope and pray that is true, 
Mr. Dulles pictured it far too much in terms 
of all black and all white. It recalls his testi- 
mony before a congressional committee just 
a year ago next week that the Soviet economy 
was “on the point of collapsing.” 

The Secretary, too, in recent months, has 
larded his pronouncements far too much 
with dramatic, soap-selling phrases. 

To criticize Mr. Dulles for what we con- 
sider to be his oratorical failings is not to 
discount one whit his devotion to the cause 
of freedom, his talents, and the physical 
beating he unselfishly is taking as he carries 
on the conduct of American foreign policy 
in combat with the Communists. 

Several weeks back, on May 26, in a speech 
defending his record of keeping Congress and 
the people informed, Mr. Dulles furnished 
his own “boxscore’—130 meetings with con- 
gressional committees and groups of Con- 
gressmen, 70 press conferences, 54 major for- 
eign policy speeches. Since that time, his 
“boxscore” has been considerably built up. 

Certainly, Mr. Dulles should speak out 
from time to time on his stewardship. But, 
where a Secretary of State is concerned, there 
is also such a thing as talking too much. 

I* is our belief that if Mr. Dulles would 
speak softer and far less often he could bet- 
ter conduct the quiet and earnest pursuit of 
diplomacy which is, after all, a Secretary of 
State’s major responsibility. He would be 
well-advised to leave the bulk of the in- 
ternational propagandizing and the side 
flings at political oratory to others. 





A Letter to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter to my constituents: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1956. 

My Dear FRIEND: I am taking this means 
of asking you for your vote and support in 
my reelection. During the past 4 years I 
have worked for you in Congress on a full- 
time basis. I have found the experience 
gained in my 18 years’ service in State gov- 
ernment prior to coming to Congress of much 
help in my duties here. I have worked closely 
with our Louisiana delegation in Washing- 
ton and sincerely believe that the last 4 years 
have been years of accomplishment. 
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Our district has received millions of dol- 
lars for flood control, soil conservation, 
watershed programs, and development of our 
rivers and harbors. Many new _-industries 
have come into our district because of our 
vast resources and friendly treatment by our 
people, and more industry will come. This 
means more and more jobs for our young 
men and women who will be able to remain 
at home instead of being forced to go to other 
places for employment. 

I am happy to have had a part in develop- 
ment of a permanent Air Force base in our 
district. Lake Charles Air Force Base brings 
more money into the district than all of the 
industry in Lake Charles combined. This 
helps to raise the economy of our people. 
Also, Fort Polk has been reopened and made 
&@ permanent installation, and this has great- 
ly helped the economy in the district. In- 
creased acreage allotments have been accom- 
plished for our farmers, as well as assistance 
in disposing of their surplus products. 

Southwest Louisiana is one of the great 
areas of the United States. In the years 
ahead we will see developments that will 
astound the Nation. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult for our people to receive the attention 
from our Federal Government that is due 
them. I have spent my full time protecting 
your interests, and I assure you I shall con- 
tinue to do so. We must continue to fight 
against those in Government who would rob 
us of our rights and privileges as a sovereign 
State. 

There are many things to be done. Soon, 
under my recently enacted bill, the Govern- 
ment will begin a 5-year program to eradi- 
cate the water hyacinth from our streams. 
I have programs planned for disposal of sur- 
plus cotton and rice and other programs 
which will benefit all the people of our 
district. 

As long as I am your Congressman your 
problems will be mine and you may be 
assured that my services will be available to 
you at all times. With our combined efforts, 
the Seventh District will flourish and its 
people will prosper. 

I will never forget your help and your vote 
for me on election day, July 31. 

Sincerely, your Congressman, 
T. A. THOMPSON, 
Member of Congress. 





Another Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
strong and natural impulse and deter- 
mination of freedom demanded by peo- 
ple is well expressed in certain court 
cases in Indiana and in other parts of 
the United States at the present time. 

As one illustration, under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
I include an editorial from the July 1 
issue of The Indiana Farmers Guide: 

ANOTHER INDEPENDENCE Day 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find ar- 
ticles describing various provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956, including the new 
soil bank, and announcing the wheat refer- 
endum to be held July 20. American farm- 
ers have come to expect such regulations, 
and many of their fellow citizens residing 
in cities and towns across the Nation are con- 
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vinced that the situation is inevitable and 
virtually irrevocable. 

But as we pause to observe the July 4 an- 
niversary of our magnificent, fighting Dec- 
laration of Independence, we note that a 
small group of patriotic farmers who believe 
in the old-fashioned American virtues of 
hard work. property rights, and personal in- 
dependence have taken a bold stand against 
Government interference with their farm 
operations. Organized about 2 years ago, the 
Independent Farmers of Indiana, Inc., is 
composed of self-reliant farm owncrs and 
operators who are completely opposed to all 
Government farm programs, particularly the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, which means virtually all of the 
present crop control programs. 

Our attention was called specifically to 
this organization by a visit from the presi- 
dent, Ethan Stangland, of near Albion, and 
one of the directors, Willard Youse, of Hoag- 
land. This is the same Ethan Stangland who 
is engaged in a courageous fight in the Fed- 
eral courts to do what he pleases with the 
wheat on his farm. Other defendants in the 
actions filed in May 1955 by the United States 
Government under existing farm laws are 
Max Munk, of Kendallville, and J. Walter 
Bowyer, of Peru. They were charged with 
raising more wheat than the ASC said should 
be raised on their farms and with failing to 
sell the excess wheat to the Government—not 
for selling the wheat without a marketing 
card, or transporting it off the farm, but for 
an act which did not go beyond the bound- 
aries of their farms. The defendents have 
never applied for nor accepted any ASC pay- 
ments or controls on their farms. 

Even the two different Federal judges in- 
volved in these cases do not agree in their 
initial rulings. The defendants denied the 


charges and asked for a trial by jury. The ~- 


United States district attorney filed a mo- 
tion for summary judgment. Last January 
13, Judge Luther M. Swygert in United States 
district court at Fort Wayne found for the 
Government in the Stangland and Munk 
case. On March 28, however, Judge W. Lynn 
Parkinson in United States district court at 
South Bend found against the Government 
in Bowyer’s case. The summary judgment 
in the Stangland-Munk case denied the de- 
fendants a trial by jury, which is a funda- 
mental right guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. 
They have filed an appeal to the Seventh 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago. If the Government appeals the 
Bowyer case, the 3 cases wiil have 1 hearing. 

Many other farmers have already come to 
the aid of these three embattled farmers, 
who are challenging the constitutionality of 
the Farm Crop Control Act which allegedly 
deprives them of basic rights. The fight is 
being carried out through the Indiana 
wheatgrowers defense fund of which Robert 
Trimmer, R. R. 2, Albion, is treasurer, and 
the Churubusco State Bank is depository. 

The purposes of the Independent Farmers 
of Indiana go beyond those of any other 
farm organization. Here are their eight 
points: (1) To promote the general welfare 
of the farmers of the United States; (2) to 
insist that the Constitution of the United 
States be adhered to by the officials of our 
Government; (3) to oppose all subsidies in 
any form; (4) to oppose the regimentation 
of American agriculture; (5) to work to 
secure the American market for the Ameri- 
can farmer by adequate tariff protection; 
(6) to work to prevent and for the repeal of 
any and all legislation that is contrary to the 
American way of life; (7) to demand that 
the Government balance the national 
budget; (8) to oppose the involvement of 
the United States in any entangling foreign 
alliances. 

Undoubtedly, there are many people who 
will say that this organization is reactionary, 
behind the times, doesn’t face facts, etc. 
But with the wheat issue as a rallying cry, 
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we cannot help but recall those immortal 
words emblazoned on a monument at Con- 
cord: “Where once embattled farmer stood 
and fired the shot heard ‘round the world.” 
Maybe the American farmer's freedom is 
meeting one of its final tests 180 years later. 
It could be that we are selling a birthright 
for a mess of potage. 





Memorial Day Address by Hon. George A. 
Dondero, of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I include the text of a speech made by our 
colleague, the Honorable GEORGE A. Don- 
DERO, at the annual Memorial Day cere- 
monies at Gettysburg National Ceme- 
tery: 

Memoriat Day aT GETTYSBURG 1956 


This is Memorial Day. It is a day of 
memories. 

Americans everywhere around the world 
gather reverently as we do here at Gettys- 
burg today, to honor the Nation’s dead. 
Their dust remains an inspiration to their 
countrymen. 

Because of their sacrifice, on the Capitol 
Building at Washington—kissed by the sun of 
day and watched by the stars at night—waves 
the unconquered flag of your land and mine. 

The struggle for freedom never ends. It 
was purchased with blood. It must be pre- 
served by devotion. So Memorial Day is a 
day of honor, a day of remembrance, a day of 
reckoning, a day of accounting and above 
all a day of high resolve. We resolve anew 
today “that these dead shall not have died 
in vain” and with the help of God, who has 
never foresaken this favored land, we shall 
maintain our high resolve through future 
generations. 

If the time should ever come when we no 
longer remember what brave men and wom- 
en, living and dead, have done for us, in that 
day our Republic will no longer deserve 
preservation. 

No one can stand on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, on this spot, on this day and in 
this hour of history without a deep sense 
of humility. Here was fought one of the 
greatest and most significant battles of all 
time. Here were spoken from a page and a 
half of ordinary ruled paper the lines of an 
i that has never been surpassed on 

merican soil. To me it has always seemed 
a near miracle that a man with President 
Lincoln’s limited education, whose invitation 
to come here to make “a few appropriate 
remarks” was an afterthought, and whose 
educational opportunities were so meager, 
could produce such a gem of English litera- 
ture as the Gettysburg Address. Many years 
ago I asked Robert Lincoln, the President’s 
son, the extent of his father’s education, and 
he replied: “Father did not have anything 
to start with and hardly went to school at 
all.” Lincoln’s lines not only gave mankind 
the essence of the meaning of the struggle 
then being waged but also serve in this hour 
and for all ages as a prayer of deliverance for 
all people. 

Abraham Lincoln the man, Gettysburg the 
place, and the soldier dead were the occasion 
for the ceremony on November 19, 1863. 
These combined to create for the free world 
an eternal light in man’s unending struggle 
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for the happiness God intended him to pos- 
sess. Here at Gettysburg representative 
government ceased to be an experiment of 
4 score and 7 years. The battle and the 
speech gave it the stature of perpetuity. To- 
day, 4 score and 13 years later, Lincoln's 
question, “whether this Nation or any na- 
tion conceived in liberty can long endure,” 
has again been tested in the crucible of war 
and answered affirmatively at least for our 
day. 

The circumstances dedicating this burial 
ground take on a shining luster and a sub- 
lime grandeur, from the complete absence 
in the spirit of Lincoln’s Address of any 
note of hostility. It is weighted with the 
tragedy of the event and the whole war. It 
broods over the hero dead as though on 
both sides they had fought for the clari- 
fication of a great deal and perished to real- 
ize it. 

Great ‘utterances have been delivered in 
many places down through the centuries. 
This one had the singular gift of expressing 
the basic meaning of the United States, in 
the noblest language, at a moment of deep 
national bereavement, by an American 
President forever stamped as typical, and 
whose entire life work is summed up in 
these compactly beautiful sentences of that 
short oration. Never in the history of lit- 
erature was so much said, so wisely, in so 
few words. 

We know now that the address was not 
written on the back of an envelope, nor was 
it the inspiration of the moment. We know 
it represented the deepest soul searching of 
a profound and thoughtful President put- 
ting into 3 minutes of the spoken word what 
he had been thinking about for many years. 
The longer he lived the greater was his faith 
in the freedom of man and the stronger 
his conviction that it must be preserved. 

What we have in the Gettysburg Address 
is deep thinking expressed in simple lan- 
guage. Its infinite compassion, its dedi- 
cation and its hope that “this Nation under 
God shall not perish from the earth” place it 
with the most sublime literature of the 
Hebrew prophets. 

Whatever part of this Republic might be 
destroyed in a physical sense, its spiritual 
foundations, with these words, remain im- 
perishable. 

The real headline or top attraction of the 
Gettysburg dedication 93 years ago was not 
Abraham Lincoln at all, but perhaps the 
greatest of the great orators of that day. 
He was a former Member of Congress, for- 
mer president of Harvard College, former 
Minister to Great Britain, former Secretary 
of State, former Governor of Massachusetts, 
and former United States Senator—the 
matchless Edward Everett. Yet the purest 
and most perfect prose was spoken not by 
the most educated American of his time 
who had attended temples of learning on 
two continents but by a most uncommon 
commoner from Illinois whose hands knew 
the feel of an axe handle and who hardly 
went to school at all. Yet the few “appro- 
priate remarks” he was invited to deliver 
here stand forever as the symbol of our 
American philosophy of government. 

There is still another circumstance equally 
challenging that holds us here today in this 
reverent hour of recollection and memorial. 

“The world,” said Lincoln with the 
humility of the lonely and the great, “will 
little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did 
here.” Now 93 years after we find the Gettys- 
burg Address as well as “what they did here” 
as much the living tradition of our country 
as the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. Indeed I 
venture to suggest that we have to turn to 
the Bible and to our books of prayer to find 
words better remembered, more frequently 
- ete or vested with such moving spiritual 
orce. 
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It was because of what was done here and 
precisely because of what was said here that 
we gather today to add our homage to the 
generations that before ours paid their 
tribute as will the generations that are to 
come after. Where we now stand is holy 
ground, a shrine as durable as man’s love of 
freedom and as precious as his willingness to 
sacrifice life to maintain it. 

We are rightly humble before the presence 
that watches over these sacred acres, and we 
should take as much as we can of inspira- 
tion from these surroundings for the tasks 
destiny has thrust upon us in an age where 
again freedom and slavery face each other 
mm a world divided. 

It may be that another American will in 
the decades to come add to the luster 
Abraham Lincoln gave to the American 
dream. It may be that another American 
taking his fire from the eternal light brought 
forth here will help mankind of a future day 
march to its hour of victory over the enemies 
of liberty. Perhaps we had less than 2 short 
years ago an approach to the Lincoln tenets 
of faith in the words of President Eisenhower, 
who stated on July 7, 1954, “I will not be a 
party to any treaty that makes anybody a 
slave.” 

Freedom has its life in the hearts, the 
actions and in the spirit of men. This we 
know as we meet today in commemoration 
and communion; a weapon touched by the 
finger of God was forged here by Abraham 
Lincoln, a weapon of the soul and of the 
heart that cannot be vanquished by any force 
so long as man lives. 

We have been obliged to forge some dread- 
ful weapons to preserve our heritage. But 
no weapon we have forged is as enduring, no 
weapon is as strong, no weapon so grips our 
inmost conscience as that weapon of the 
mind that Lincoln tossed to man, like a torch, 
on the field of Gettysburg in 1863. 





Hail the Young Men of Layton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
a signal honor has been conferred upon 
the Layton Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. I am particularly proud of the 
young men of my hometown for having 
won first place in towns of 10,000 and 
under in the United States for last year’s 
program of accomplishments. These 
young men have not only brought honor 
and distinction to Layton and Davis 
County, but the State of Utah as well. 
Knowing many of them as I do, I can 
only commend the National Jaycees for 
making this most worthy award. 

For the information of my colleagues 
I am inserting an editorial from the 
Deseret News and Telegram extolling my 
fellow townsmen: 

HAIL THE YOUNG MEN oF LAYTON 

The town of Layton, Davis County, and 
the whole State of Utah can take a lot of 
pride in the honors won by the young men 
of the Layton Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
And a lot of comfort in knowing that many 
of these same young men will be directing 
our affairs in the coming years. 

The Layton Jaycees not only won first 
place among towns of their own size, 10,000 
and under, for last year’s program and ac- 
complishments, they won first place in the 


open competition for Jaycee chapters of every 
size and from every part of the Nation. That 
is a tremendous accomplishment, with some 
2,300 livewire Jaycee chapters competing for 
the honor. 


The Deseret News and Telegram joins the. 


rest of the State in saluting the Layton Jay- 
cees—and in confidently looking to them for 
forward-thinking leadership in the years to 
come, 





Motion Pictures in World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, recently at 
Fort Myer an impressive tribute was paid 
to the motion picture industry of Amer- 
ica, the studios in California and 6,000 
actors and actresses who gave their serv- 
ices to the United States armed services 
during World War II. 

On that occasion Maj. Gen. Donald P. 
Booth, Deputy Chief of Staff, presented 
to Eric Johnston, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, a 
citation, in which it was stated that the 
motion-picture industry contributed 
without cost, some 4,700 complete films 
which were distributed in combat and 
isolated areas and 6,000 motion-picture 
artists made more than 55,000 appear- 
ances at military posts at home and 
abroad. The citation also paid tribute 
to the unarmed motion-picture camera- 
men who photographed battle actions 
and to the industry for making films of 
service backgrounds. 

Two helicopters brought the famous 
3d Regiment drill team for the ceremony, 
which included a parade of the veteran 
troops at Fort Myer and an exhibition of 
the latest communication apparatus of 
the Signals Corps. 

As a Marine Corps veteran of World 
War II, I know personally of the stimu- 
lating effect the movies and artists had 
in building and sustaining the morale of 
our fighting men in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

As representative of the district in 
California where most of the studios are 
located, I know personally that the cita- 
tion was fitting when it said “the mo- 
tion-picture industry has always sup- 
ported the Armed Forces of the American 
people.” 

The citation follows: 

MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON. 
CITATION 

The Military District of Washington ex- 
tends its sincere thanks and heartfelt ap- 
preciation to a most generous and willing 
aHy of our Armed Forces, the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, representative 
of the producers and distributors of the mo- 
tion picture industry. 

We in the Army vividly recall the number- 
less exploits and services performed by un- 
armed photographers whose versatile lenses 
pursued us into the trenches, over the barri- 
cades, and onto hostile beaches. Thus, many 
pages have been added to our Nation's his- 
tory which otherwise might have forever re- 
mained untold. 
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We are thankful that posterity will be 
able to view our efforts on the battlefield 
where we fought so hard to preserve the 
ideals which we cherish. We hope that such 
vivid portrayals will serve as an inspiration 
to all to continue forever our fight for free- 
dom and world peace. In the field of service 
entertainment, the generosity of the Ameri- 
can motion picture industry is unsurpassed. 
During World War II, the industry contrib- 
uted, without cost, some 4,700 complete 16- 
millimeter programs to men in combat and 
isolated areas. During the same period, ap- 
proximately 6,000 motion-picture artists 
made over 55,000 appearances at military 
posts at home and abroad. The industry, in 
producing motion pictures with service 
backgrounds, has contributed greatly to en- 
hancing the prestige of the Army and creat- 
ing a better public understanding of its aims. ‘ 

The United States Army feels that the mo- 
tion picture industry has always supported 
the Armed Forces of the American people, and 
the Military Distirct of Washington is proud 
to pay tribute to the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, an organization whose 
efforts have contributed so ‘significantly in 
support of the interests and ideals of the 
United States Army. 

JOHN G. Yan Hovuren, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Commanding. 
JUNE 10, 1956 





Hells Canyon: National Asset or Private 
Windfall? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most important issues facing 
this Congress—and the voters—is 
whether we will have the comprehensive 
development of the water resources vital 
to the economy and welfare of the people 
of the Northwest and of the Nation, or 
whether these resources will be given 
away by the administration to an ab- 
sentee-owned corporation to half devel- 
op the area for quick profit. Many of 
the people of my State of Oregon are up 
in arms against the Republicans’ be- 
trayal of their interests—as witness the 
resolution of the Baker County Commer- 
cial Club unanimously adopted on July 
3. Under unanimous consent, I include 
the club’s letter and resolution in the 
RECORD. 

I also include the article coneerning 
the power issue written by the eminent 
news commentator, Mr. Thomas L. 
Stokes, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star Thursday, July 5. 

BAKER COUNTY COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Baker, Oreg., July 3, 1956. 
Hon. EpirH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: The Baker 
County Commercial Club urges your support 
to the Hells Canyon legislation now pending 
before Congress. 

The enclosed resolution states our posi- 
tion on this most important matter. Our 
membership, polled by secret ballot, has ex- 
pressed almost unanimous support of the 
high dam. 
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Your favorable consideration will receive 
not only the thanks of the great majority of 
people here, but also the thanks of many 
generations of Americans yet to come. 

Verv sincerely yours, 
BarRD JOHNSON, 
President. 
Baker COUNTY COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Baker, Oreg., July 3, 1956. 


RESOLUTION FavorRING HicH DaM AT HELLS 
CANYON 


Whereas Baker County Commercial Club 
is the most representative and one of the 
largest groups of business, professional, agri- 
cultural, and mining people in this area; and 

Whereas the commercial club is one of the 
original financial sponsors of National Hells 
Canyon Association and one of the grassroots 
groups carrying on the fight for the high dam 
and full development of Snake River; and 

Whereas this is the home county of the 
Snake River development, be it high or low 
dam, and this area of Oregon is a major part 
of the Snake River Basin and our streams 
are the most immediate tributaries upstream 
from the dam sites; and 

Whereas the effort of selfish interests to 
maintain monopoly control of the power re- 
source east of the Blue Mountains has 
shamefully and maliciously injected contro- 
versy into the schedule of programed com- 
prehensive Federal projects, particularly at 
Hells Canyon despite its merit; and 

Whereas in all significant elections in 
Baker County and in Oregon since 1948 the 
people have overwhelmingly voted the high 
dam preference: and 

Whereas the future economic well-being of 
this section is contingent upon the adequate 
utilization of its greatest resources—water 
and land and minerals—and the high dam 
most fully assures full use of the water, 
proper reservation for its future consumptive 
use upon our land and low-cost energy for 
the processing of our mineral wealth; and 


Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
examiner, after long hearings, determined 
the high dam to be the more nearly ideal 
development, better in coordinated power 
production by close to 500,000 kilowatts, 
cheaper in kilowatt-hour cost by 2.65 mills 
compared to 6.69 mills for low dams, supe- 
rior in flood-control storage by 244 million 
acre-feet, and immeasurably better in rec- 
reation and other values; and 

Whereas private development.has declared 
itself superior to the sacred laws of Oregon 
governing water, built a bridge crossing a 
navigable stream prior to obtaining a Fed- 
eral permit, failed to consult county au- 
thorities relative to road floodage, failed to 
complete negotiations with the State for 
highway floodage, failed to include major 
access highway facilities into Hells Canyon 
as a part of its development, and failed to 
wait legal clearance of its Federal license; 
and 

Whereas minor preliminary construction 
by the power company at the Brownlee 
low dam site shows no promise of economic 
advantage to this region, stoppage of low 
dam work through high dam authorization 
would actually stimulate rather than re- 
strict business investment here: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Baker County Commer- 
cial Club does most respectfully petition the 
Congress to authorize the high dam at Hells 
Canyon and by copies of this resolution does 
respectfully urge the able members of the 
Oregon delegation sponsoring this worthy 
legislation to convey this message from the 
people of eastern Oregon to the Congress, 

BARD JOHNSON, 
President, 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of July 
5, 1956] 
DEMOCRATS AND THE POWER ISSUE—FEDERAL 
VERSUS PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT OF RIVERS 
SEEN as CAMPAIGN ARGUMENT 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


Once again the Democrat Party in Con- 
gress has decided to seize upon and project 
further the vision first glimpsed by a Repub- 
lican President half a century ago—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—and transferred into reality 
on several fronts by two of its own Presi- 
dents, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. 
Truman. 

This is the public development of our 
great river systems for reclamation, naviga- 
tion and production of hydroelectric power 
which has been stifled by the Eisenhower 
administration. Instead, the present ad- 
ministration has devised something it calls 
the partnership policy which in most Cases 
would mean that waterpower sites still not 
utilized would be handed over to private 
power companies to exploit for fancy profits 
through high rates charged the consumers 
for electricity. 

In no other area has the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration surrendered so supinely to big 
business and finance, with which the vast 
monopoly is interwined. Luckily for con- 
sumers, this attempted handout has been 
dramatized by an inconsistency that even 
a schoolboy can understand. This is the 
way the administration readily lends the 
financial support of our Government, either 
directly or through the International Bank, 
to build great dams in India, Egypt, Israel, 
Latin America, and other parts of the world 
while it forbids any such for our own people. 

Luckily also, there is Congress and there 
is the Democratic Party that controls it and 
is looking for issues in this election year. 
It has found its opportunity in two areas of 
greatest undeveloped potential, one in the 
Northwest, one in the Northeast, and the 
leadership has pushed bills for each for- 
ward in the last few weeks. 

One is the Pfost-Morse bill for Hells Can- 
yon, which has been approved in the last sev- 
eral days by the Interior Committees of both 
House and Senate and now is on the calen- 
dar in both branches for final action. This 
measure would authorize Federal construc- 
tion of a high dam across the Snake River 
along the Oregon-Idaho border at Hells Can- 
yon as recommended by the Army engineers. 
It was their verdict that this was the best 
way to utilize all the potentials of the Snake 
River for flood control, recreation, and pro- 
duction of hydroelectric power, and the only 
way to carry out the overall plan for integrat- 
ed development of the Columbia River sys- 
tem at which they have been working for 30 
years. 

By passing this bill, Congress would annul 
the administration scheme, originally pushed 
by former Secretary of Interior Douglas Mc- 
Kay, and rubber-stamped by the Federal Pow- 
er Commission, that called for private devel- 
opment through three low dams by the Idaho 
Power Co., a Maine corporation, absentee 
owned. This would fail to utilize all the po- 
tential at Hells Canyon and would also cost 
consumers, including industry, much higher 
rates than under public development. Al- 
ready the Idaho Power Co. has started pre- 
liminary work on one of the low dams, and 
the Hells Canyon Association, composed of 
consumers, farmer and labor organizations, 
is trying to stop construction by a suit in the 
Federal courts here in Washington. 

The other project, that in the Northeast, is 
the $440 million redevelopment of the Niag- 
ara River to produce 1.5 million kilowatts of 
power. This is not a Federal enterprise but 
would be developed by the New York Power 
Authority, a State agency, under terms of the 
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Buckley-Lehman bill which passed the Sen- 
ate in middle May and was recently reported 
favorably to the House by its Public Works 
Committee. 

As to the Niagara project, President Eisen- 
hower always has taken the position that it 
was up to New York to decide how it should 
be developed. An alternative before Con- 
gress was a bill authorizing developing by 
five private companies which once passed 
the House, but now is supplanted by the 
State development measure. 

Public development through the New York 
State Power Authority is envisaged by the 
sponsors as a means of providing low-cost 
electricity over a wide area, including Penn- 
sylvania and much of Ohio, as well as New 
York. At the present time, rates in New 
York are much higher than those across the 
border in Canada. In 1952, for example, in 
Toronto, the average home used 367 kilo- 
watt hours a month at a cost of $3.81, while 
in Rochester 100 kilowatts cost $4.36. Or 
compare Windsor, Canada, 200 miles from 
Niagara Falls, where average home use was 
286 kilowatt hours a month at a cost of $3.65, 
with New York City, where the average home 
paid $4.44 for only 100 kilowatt hours. So 
the comparison goes across the border wher- 
ever you choose to pick your samples. New 
York rates have been increased still further 
since 1952. 

Both the Niagara and Hell’s Canyon de- 
velopments are sound, self-liquidating enter- 
prises. The savings by the economic opera- 
tion possible in each would mean much to 
the consumer’s budget in this era of high- 
living costs. There seems no reason why a 
great country such as ours could not do as 
much for its people in reducing electric util- 
ity costs as does Canada, where public de- 
velopment of its water resources is so long 
established that it is taken‘for pranted as 
the only sensible way. 


—__ 
Wilson and the Red Air Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


oF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
a Evening Star of July 6, 
1956: 


WILSON AND THE Rep AIR THREAT—SECRETARY 
VIEWED AS BELIEVING SoVIET’s ECONOMIC 
SETUP MITIGATES DANGER 


(By Constantine Brown) 


There is an honest difference of opinion 
over the lag of the American Air Force in 
comparison with the U. S. S. R.’s. Uni- 
formed service leaders and their supporters 
in Congress are genuinely alarmed by the 
progress the Russians have made. Gen. Na- 
than Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, is 
said to have been more impressed than he 
has announced publicly by the quality and 
quantity of Soviet aircraft. On the other 
hand, Defense Secretary Wilson does not 
believe in the Reds’ capabilities to wage a 
successful war. 

The difference between the civilians and 
the military in the Pentagon spring from 
the fact that the men in uniform look at the 
situation strictly from an operational point 
of view, while Mr. Wilson—who is advised 
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also by economists—looks at the overall eco- 
nomic angle. He is convinced that the So- 
viets under present conditions could hurt us 
only slightly should they decide to strike. 
Their economy transportation, industrial ca- 
pability for producing war materials to sus- 
tain a war of any length and the morale of 
the peoples of the U. S. S. R. tend to nullify 
the obvious progress in their air and naval 
building programs . 

These advisers of the Secretary of Defense 
point to World War II. Before the Japanese 
hit us at Pearl Harbor they had a definite 
superiority in naval power and military man- 
power. The Japanese military machine in 
1941 and the subsequent year was consid- 
ered among the finest in the world. They 
had more planes (particularly their Zeros), 
more capital ships and more submarines than 
we had. They had a ground force far su- 
perior to ours which marched from victory 
to victory all over southeast Asia. At the 
outbreak of the war they possessed at least 
one 50,000-ton battleship which our Navy 
considered then as the queen of the seas. 

There was nothing wrong, say these ad- 
visers of Secretary Wilson, either with Japa- 
nese patriotism and their willingness to die 
for their country, or their technical know- 
how and industrial establishments, which 
were among the best in the world. Yet Ja- 
pan went down in defeat—not at the time 
she actually surrendered but at least 18 
months before. The reason was the economic 
conditions in that country, which, despite 
its technological advances and temporary 
supremacy of the seas, could not bear the 
brunt of war for long. 

It could be said, the economists admit, 
that the situation is not altogether compar- 
able between the great land mass which 
forms the U. S. S. R. and the small Japanese 
islands into which were then compressed 
some 70 million people. Russia is not de- 
pendent on seaborne traffic to feed herself 
and her war factories. And she does have 
vast quantities of natural resources on her 
own soil. 

But at the same time Russia does not have 
the same cohesive population Japan had. 
There is almost the same lack of food and 
consumers’ goods in the Soviet Union, and 
particularly among her subjugated satellites 
on whose loyalty she must count in event 
of war, as there was during the days before 
she achieved her present perfection in nu- 
clear weapons and long-range bombers. 

The Japanese people were almost 100 per- 
cent behind their war lords in World War II 
and were fanatically prepared to die for their 
country and emperor. Not so in the Soviet 
Union, particularly since the downgrading 
of Stalin, who had become during his dic- 
tatorship almost as much of a sacred cow 
as the Emperor of Japan was to his people. 

Now as in the past, the Russian Empire 
is composed of people of many races, relig- 
tons, and languages. These peoples are kept 
together in a tenuous coalition mostly 
through fear of the central authority in the 
Kremlin. A satisfied stomach and an occa- 
sional pair of shoes would do much to keep 
the loyalty of these people in times of hard- 
ship. 

Had it not been for the immediate inter- 
vention of America and Britain with food 
and war materials when Hitler’s legions got 
Stalin’s divisions on the run in 1941, there 
is little doubt that the Soviet regime would 
have collapsed and the U. S. S. R. might 
have become pulverized into a number of 
states under the impact of the Nazi blows. 
The national spirit in the U. S. S. R. awoke 
when the peasants and workers were called 
to defend their own land, and then it suc- 
ceeded only because the United States and 
the British Empire rushed not only weapons 
but also food and clothing forthe defenders 
of the Russian soil. Communism is impe- 
rialistic, but the Russian peoples are not. 

These economic considerations explain the 
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lack of enthusiasm on the part of the Sec- 
retary of Defense to spend more than he con- 
siders absolutely necessary to match the 
Soviet military machine plane-for-plane and 
ship-for-ship. 





Ike Needs Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the cry 
is already going up, and it shall reach a 
crescendo by November, from our breth- 
ren across the aisle that ‘Ike need me” in 
the Congress. 

Sometimes, as we watch the rollcall 
votes, we wonder just whom Ike really 
needs. A particular case in point was 
the vote on the mutual security bill, 
which Mr. Eisenhower has referred to as 
the keystone of his whole foreign policy. 

An interesting commentary and analy- 
sis has been made by Roscoe Drummond, 
in an article published in the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot for July 4. It might 
be noted that the Patriot has been a 
strong supporter of Mr. Eisenhower. 
The article follows: 

Democrats Go To BaT ON ForREIGN A—LoOoK 
Wuo SAVED THE PRESIDENT 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Principally because of its own faltering in 
leadership, the Eisenhower administration is 
fortunate that it is getting through Congress 
as good and as sizable a mutual aid bill bill 
as its now in process of being passed. 

In large part the credit belongs to the 
patriotic good sense of Senators LYNDON 
JOHNSON and WALTER F. GEorGE—who did 
more for the President’s cause than any Re- 
publican—and to the votes of Democratic 
Members. 

Emasculating cuts in foreign aid funds 
were avoided, although the fight will come 
all over again when the appropriations are 
finally made. 

The proposal to end peremptorily all aid 
to Yugoslavia was defeated. 

Other crippling amendments affecting 
East-West trade and aid to India were lost. 

In all these moves adverse to the President, 
in an almost evenly divided Senate, there 
were always more Democrats than Republi- 
cans supporting the White House and more 
Republicans than Democrats opposing what 
Mr. Eisenhower was asking. 

There were several critical test votes which 
showed the President’s indebtedness to the 
Democratic leadership and to Democratic 


support. 

On the amendment precipitately to cut off 
aid to Tito—an amendment sponsored by 
Senator StyLes Bripces, of New Hampshire, 
and supported by Minority Leader WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, Of California, the two senior 
Senate Republicans—President Eisenhow- 
er’s views were opposed by 23 Republicans 
and 15 Democrats and were backed by 29 
Democrats and 23 Republicans. 

The White House position was that assist- 
ance’ to Yugoslavia ought not to be aastily 
foreclosed until developing events and re- 
evaluation show whether Tito is going to 
be an uncritical ally of the Kremlin. The 
bill required the President to explain his 
reasons to Congress for whatever decision 
he made. No wonder Senator JOSEPH 
O’MaHonEy, Democrat, Wyoming, strongly 
supporting Mr. Eisenhower’s position, turned 
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to Senator Bripegs, who was seeking to take 
all discretion from the White House, and 
remarked: “Don’t you trust the man you 
want to run for President?” 


Further, most of the pressure and most of 
the votes behind the ultimately unsuccessful 
efforts to cut in half the amount of aid to 
India and to make United States aid to all 
countries conditional upon their following 
exactly the same policies in East-West trade 
as we do, came principally from the Presi- 
dent’s own party. 

I think it has to be recognized that from 
the President down, the administration is 
in part to blame for the near defeat it has 
just escaped. The administration seemed to 
be listless and inadequate in expounding to 
the country the continuing need for an ef- 
fective mutual-aid program to counter new 
Soviet tactics and woefully tardy in bringing 
the leaders of Congress to an across-the-table 
bipartican conference at the White House. 
These came long after there were ample dan- 
ger signals on the Hill that the bill was in 
peril. When one Democratic leader asked at 
the opening of the conference, “Why are we 
meeting only now?” there was no good 
answer. 

Purther it must be frankly stated that one 
reason why the White House is now asking an 
unusually high foreign aid figure is that it 
has been using gimmicks to bring about a fat 
budget surplus is this election year. And 
one way this has been done has been by 
cutting foreign aid commitments to the ex- 
tent that the pipelines have been unwisely 
depleted. The bill may still suffer from this 
short-sighted action. 

It always seemed to me a mistake that as 
President Eisenhower and the other offi- 
cials of the administration, with the excep- 
tion of Harold Stassen, were so chary of giv- 
ing clear credit to the Marshall plan for the 
tremendous dividends it paid the United 
States in security and savings and in Euro- 
pean solidarity. 

Although Mr. Eisenhower has briefly 
spoken contrariwise at one or two press con- 
ferences, he let the fallacy that foreign aid 
is a “giveaway” program become widely ac- 
cepted during the past 3 years without vig- 
orously countering it. This is why his own 
mutual aid program came within, an inch 
of going down the drain in Congress during 
the past few weeks. 

There is no justification for any give-away 
of the American taxpayers’ money. If eco- 
nomic and military aid to nations struggling 
to maintain their own independence does 
not serve our own security, it should not be 
voted at all. 

The Marshall plan devoted $12 billion to 
saving western Europe from economic dis- 
integration. It was a prudent investment. 
If western Europe had come under the domi- 
nation of the Kremlin in 1948—and it was 
near to it—nothing we could have done 
would have compensated for the loss. In-' 
stead of spending $12 billion in 4 years to 
avert it, we would be spending at least $12 
billion more every year to defend against the 
consequences. 





Worship and Work—History of St. John’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 7, 1956 
Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 


editorial from the Commonweal of June 
29, 1956, paying tribute to the monks of 
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St. John’s Abbey at Collegeville, Minn., 
on their centennial observance. 

It also recommends a history of the 
first 100 years, Worship and Work, writ- 
ten by Father Colman Barry, a monk of 
St. John’s. 

The editorial follows: 

WoRSHIP AND WoRK 


In the days of its youth in the Dark Ages, 
the venerable Order of St. Benedict helped 
keep alight the flickering fires of Western 
civilization. The Roman Empire had col- 
lapsed and chaos reigned. The monasteries 
of Europe carefully preserved and laboriously 
copied out the priceless texts of our cultural 
and religious heritage. At the same time 
they showed their contemporaries how to 
clear and till the land in order to build up a 
material base for an ordered human exist- 
ence. . 

During the 19th century the Benedictines 
experienced a remarkable revival and expan- 
sion which persist to this day. In Europe 
and America they have been confronting a 
society whose essential unity was broken into 
fragments by the 16th century Protestant 
revolt and which was yet further weakened 
by the industrial revolution’s creation of a 
rootless, urban proletariat. To fulfill their 
appointed task in the spirit of their common 
rule under these conditions has presented 
the world’s various autonomous Benedictine 
communities with a new challenge. 

This could hardly be better exemplified 
than by the first hundred years, just com- 
pleted, of St. John’s Abbey of Collegeville, 
Minn. Its tasks have varied and expanded 
at each stage. The founding Bavarian Bene- 
dictines had first to establish the monastic 
life of prayer in common in the Minnesota 
wilderness (as they likewise did concurrently 
at Latrobe, Pa. and Atchison, Kans.). The 
extent to which they ministered to the needs 
of the American frontier from the outset is 
attested by the few years required for them 
to receive an independent status from Rome. 
The degree to which these hardy monks were 
able to transmit the full life of the church, 
as they had experienced it in Europe, to the 
primitive American frontier was truly re- 
markable. It comprises some of the most 
colorful pages of Colman J. Barry’s extremely 
able historical account of the first hundred 
years of St. John’s (Worship and Work, St. 
John’s Abbey and University, Collegeville, 
Minn., $5). 

As is brought out in this impressive new 
volume, it was the conjunction of Abbot 
Alcuin Deutsch, who served as head of the 
community from 1921 to 1950, and Father 
Virgil Michel, who died in 1938 at the age 
of 47, that brought St. John’s to the fore- 
front in the annals of American Catholic 
life. Abbot Alcuin was the chief instigator 
of a liturgical revival which was to radiate 
beyond the abbey’s walls to all corners of 
the United States. Father Virgil was im- 
bued with similar convictions as to the ne- 
cessity for a widespread return to liturgical 
worship, that primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit (St. Pius 
X). He founded Orate Fratres, a monthly 
review which became Worship at the time of 
its 25th anniversary, and the Popular 
Liturgical Library ,which is still producing 
inexpensive booklets of liturgical teachings 
and actual texts. 

But Virgil Michel was also preeminent for 
his vision of the connection between uni- 
versal participation in the fuli prayer life of 
the church and the urgently needed solu- 
tion of the social question. He believed it 
literally providential that Leo XIII and St. 
Pius X were virtually contemporaries. He 
insisted that Christian social action and 
the nonindividualistic liturgical movement 
should stimulate each other, that the miys- 
tical body supplies the true basis for Chris- 
tian solidarity. 

Accomplishments such as these reflect the 
dynamism and zeal of a religious community 
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whose first concern is the official prayer life 
of the church. For St. John’s Abbey in its 
first century has, among other things, built 
up one of the most respected universities in 
the Middle West, ministered to the spiritual 
needs of several generations for miles 
around, set up a continuing series of con- 
structive social action and rural life insti- 
tutes for adults and at the same time sent 
forth its men again and again to establish 
a dozen or more new autonomous monas- 
teries and priories along a vast arc which 
extends from Mexico and Puerto Rico to 
Tokyo, Japan. We are happy to join in pay- 
ing tribute. 





Letter to My Constitutents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 7, 1956 
Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec-. 


orD I include a letter which I am send- 
ing to my eonstituents: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 1956. 

My Dear FRIEND: I am writing this letter 
te ask for your vote and support in my re- 
election. Election day, as you know, is July 
31 and your support will be deeply appreci- 
ated by me. I will also be deeply grateful if 
you can contact your friends, neighbors, and 
relatives and urge their support of my candi- 
dacy for reelection. 

It has been my privilege and honor to be 
your Congressman for the past 14 years or 
7 consecutive terms. I am extremely appre- 
ciative of the confidence that you have placed 
in me and also of the fact that you have 
elected me by a larger vote each time that 
I have come for reelection. With your gen- 
erous support in the past, you were respon- 
sible for me being unopposed for the past 
two terms. 

I have certainly tried in every way to 
justify your confidence by trying to assist 
each and every person who Called on me re- 
gardless of their walk in life or political 
alinement. No problem has been too small 
nor none too large to receive my urgent at- 
tention. I think you will agree with me that 
I have tried to be one of the best Congress- 
man that ever served the sixth district. 

I do not want to appear boastful as to my 
efforts but I do feel that by writing you this 
letter that it will enable me to let you know 
how extremely grateful I am to serve as your 
Congressman. 

Your Congress has faced a multitude of 
difficult issues and problems during the past 
years. Ihave consistently voted for all meas- 
ures that would aid the farmers, the old 
folks, the businessmen, the laboring man and 
the veterans and for the various bills that 
improve our security and standards of living. 

I pledge to do everything within my power 
to continue to help you to remedy the 
troubles that beset you at this time and to 
improve your working and living conditions. 
You may therefore, rest assured that I shall 
continue to put forth my best efforts in your 
behalf. 

I trust that my legislative experiences for 
the past 14 years and my record as your 
Congressman in these 14 years will warrant 
your continued consideration for your vote 
for my reelection July 31. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
JIMMY MorRISON, 
James H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress. 


July 7 


P. S—As I have said in the past, I want 
you to feel that at any time I can ever serve 
you in my capacity as Congressman, please do 
not hesitate to call on me. I am enclosing 
my remarks from a speech I made on the 
floor of Congress and hope that it will be of 
interest to you. 


Best regards. 
J.H.M. 





Galloway Calhoun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Galloway Calhoun, past grand 
master of Masons of the State of Texas, 
past imperial potentate of the Shrine of 
North America, president and chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Shriners 
Hospitals for Crippled Children, was 
elected by the board of directors of Indi- 
ana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to receive an honorary degree of doctor 
of humanities which was to have been 
conferred upon him in person at the 
commencement exercises on May 20, 
1956, when the eminent scientist, Charles 
F. Kettering, was the speaker. 

Because of ill health Dr. Calhoun could 
not attend the exercises. His friend of 
long standing, Dr. George E. Stringfellow 
of West Orange, N. J., long time business 
associate of the late Thomas Alva Edison, 
member of the imperial divan of the 
Shrine and a member of the board of 
directors of Indiana Technical College, 
received the citation in behalf of Dr. 
Calhoun. Dr. Stringfellow was author- 
ized by the board of directors of Indiana 
Technical College to present the citation 
to Dr. Calhoun at the annual meeting of 
the Texas All State Shrine Association 
in Houston, Tex., on May 26, 1956, on the 
assumption that Dr. Calhoun would be 
able to be present. Dr. Calhoun, how- 
ever, had not sufficiently recovered his 
health to attend this very successful 
affair and the Governor of the State of 
Texas, the Honorable Allan Shivers, re- 
ceived the citation from Dr. Stringfellow 
for Dr. Calhoun. 

In presenting the citation, Dr. String- 
fellow read the following message from 
Dr. Archie T. Keene, president of Indiana 
Technical College: 

Mr. Calhoun, because you realize that to 
be effective, any efforts in behalf of hu- 
manity must be rooted in unflinching per- 
sonal integrity; because you know that 
prosecution of the evil-doer should be un- 
dertaken only by the pure of heart and 
that the strength for such efforts comes 
from rectitude and simplicity; because you 
realize that the sick and the weak give 
to the strong and the able an opportunity 
to develop gentleness, humility, and grati- 
tude; and because your own concern and love 
for the physically unfortunate have grown 
to the place where you are willing to sac- 
rifice your own vitality and talents for their 
welfare—which is the ultimate in unselfish- 
ness—Indiana Technical College, upon the 
approval of its board of directors, is honored 
to pay tribute to you and through the au- 
thority in it vested by the State of Indiana 
confers upon you the degree, doctor of hu- 
manities (honoris causa), with all of the 
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rights, titles, privileges, 


appertaining thereto. 
ARCHIE T. KEENE, 
President, 


In receiving the citation for Dr. Cal- 
houn, Governor Shivers said: 

Thank you, George Stringfellow, Presi- 
dent Kendall Baker, of the Texas Shrine Con- 
vention, imperial sirs of the Imperial Coun- 
cil of the Shrine for North America, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. 

It is a proud moment for me that I have 
been selected to receive this honorary de- 
gree of doctor of humanities from Indiana 
Technical College, on behalf of our great 
and good friend, Galloway Calhoun, who 
cannot be with us this evening because of 
illness, 

We can say to all of you that we truly 
love Galloway Calhoun, and in his behalf we 
express our gratitude for this recognition. 
No citizen of Texas has been more interested 
in his fellow man than has Galloway Cal- 
houn. He has contributed generously of his 
time and talents, as well as his economic 
resources, to make this Nation secure’in its 
freedoms, more able to cope with its ever 
increasing problems, and to create a better 
feeling among all people. I know I can 
express his deep regrets because of his in- 
ability to be with us here tonight. His con- 
tribution to the great humanitarian work 
of the Shrine for North America has been 
invaluable. 

His legion of friends are saying a prayer 
for his speedy recovery, and in his behalf I 
am privileged to say thanks many times over 
to you, and to the members of the board 
of Indiana Technical College and all its fac- 
ulty, for this additional honor which has 
come his way. 


Mr. Speaker, the people of all walks of 
life in my congressional district and the 
State of Texas feel that they themselves 
are honored through this award to a 
great American citizen by one of our 
country’s outstanding educational insti- 
tutions. We who know Galloway Cal- 
houn intimately realize full well that it 
is a worthy and most deserved tribute 
to one who, throughout his life, has 
given his utmost in service to humanity. 


and obligations 





NAACP Injures Negro Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the Orlando Morning Sen- 
tinel which is most timely: 

NAACP INJURES NEGRO RACE 


The unfortunate situation in our State 
capitol at Tallahassee shows how racial rela- 
tions can deteriorate when attempts are 
made too suddenly to alter the customs of 
generations. 

Because two Negro students demanded the 
right to sit in the white section of a local 
bus, as the Supreme Court had indicated 
they had every right to do, a boycott was in- 
stigated when they were put off the bus. 

There are many things that are not right 
in this world and everyone should try to 
improve bad conditions wherever they exist. 
But fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
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And too many times rabid reformers only 
succeed in making matters worse. 

The boycott of the bus company in Tal- 
lahassee was managed so well that Saturday 
night it went out of business. Now the 
city’s 14,000 Negroes are without transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Even worse, considerable animosity has 
been aroused among the white people against 
those who participated in the boycott and 
Negroes are complaining of police intimi- 
dation. There are threats of extending the 
boycott to other lines of business, 

In condemning the action of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Governor Collins said, “If it is in- 
terested in advancing the welfare of our 
Negro citizens, it should concern itself with 
other conditions of far more importance 
than where people sit on buses.” 

There are so many things which need to 
be done for the benefit of the Negro race 
before integration becomes possible. The 
NAACP could make a real contribution to 
Negro welfare if it devoted its energies to 
improving his health and sanitation, his 
sense of moral values, his attitude toward 
work,,and responsibility to family and com- 
munity. 

In seeking these goals the Negroes would 
have the cooperation of their white friends 
everywhere throughout the South. They 
could have better schools, better housing, 
better health facilities, and better economic 
opportunities on a segregated basis. 

Once they have achieved equality, there 
would be less opposition to integration, 





H. R. 11375 Will Boost Milk Consumption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, since the passage of my bill, 
H. R. 11375, by the House, I have received 
some additional information on how my 
bill will increase the consumption of milk 
under the special school milk program. 

Before I present this information, I 
wish to point out that under the present 
authority many agencies and institutions 
are not eligible to receive school milk 
unless the children are underprivileged 
and are on a public-welfare or charitable 
basis. We do not apply this discrimina- 
tion to the milk received by elementary 
and secondary schools; therefore, I be- 
lieve that the law should be amended to 
remove this discrimination from child- 
care centers, nursery schools, settlement 
houses, and other youth programs of a 
nonprofit nature such as summer camps, 
and so forth. 

I have been informed that compara- 
tively few child-care organizations in all 
of our States are eligible to receive milk 
under the present authority. For ex- 
ample, small-population States, such as 
Vermont, Utah, Wyoming, and Nevada, 
report that less than six organizations 
are eligible to receive milk under the 
present authority. 

In the southeast States of North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Georgia, and Alabama 
the number of child-care agencies, or- 
ganizations, programs that are eligible 
is estimated to be from 15 to 30. 
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Michigan estimates that only about 50 
organizations—serving about 2,500 chil- 
dren—are eligible now to receive school 
milk. Minnesota estimates that it has 
only 25 organizations—serving 2,000 
children—eligible under present au- 
thority. 

Wisconsin, which has demonstrated 
considerable interest in the extension of 
the mink program to organizations other 
than schools, recently made a survey to 
determine the number of programs eligi- 
ble under the present law. The results 
of the Wisconsin survey show that only 
31 child-care institutions serving 4,600 
children are presently eligible, 

On the other hand, under my bill— 
H. R. 11375—it is estimated that 279 or- 
ganizations or programs, serving approx- 
imately 85,000 children, will be eligible 
for school milk. 

The present legislation excludes many 
organizations serving a very substantial 
number of children. These include the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
4-H Clubs, WMCA, church groups, and 
summer camps operated by city recrea- 
tion departments or park commissioners. 

For example, 270 camps in Massachu- 
setts now receive surplus foods; however, 
only 20 to 25 of these camps can qualify 
for the milk program under present au- 
thority. In the greater Boston area sum- 
mer recreation programs serve some 50,- 
000 children daily. While certain units 
in this Greater Boston program may 
qualify, the State agency does not wish 
to participate in the program except on 
a communitywide basis. 

The same reaction is reported from 
Philadelphia where extensive recreation 
programs are operated for children from 
late spring through early fall. 

Under H. R. 11375 all of these pro- 
grams, agencies, organizations, and in- 
stitutions would be eligible to participate 
in the special school-milk program. 

I certainly must emphasize the fact 
that children are very active during the 
summer months. This is one time when 
they should have all the milk they can 
use for nutritional purposes, The 
broader authority for extension of the 
school-milk program under H. R. 11375 
will certainly increase the consumption 
of milk, and it will provide children with 
nutritional food at a time when they 
need it the most. : 





A True World Peace Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I would like to include an 
article, featured in the summer issue Of 
the Washington magazine, World Affairs, 
written by my friend, Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, professor of international re- 
lations in the University of Santo Do- 
mingo and a Maryland educator, author, 
and lecturer. This article is entitled 
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“A World Peace Congress: Christians 
in Action.” It is clear that the spiritual 
resources of our Judaeo-Christian civili- 
zation are equal to the problems which 
confront us in the age of thermonuclear 
energy. 
The article follows: 
A Wortp Peace CONGRESS: CHRISTIANS IN 
AcTION 


(By Joseph F. Thorning, professor of inter- 
national relations, the University of Santo 
Domingo) 

The peace movement is not a monopoly of 
the Soviets. This was demonstrated on a 
world scale, when delegates from every free 
nation and representatives of many countries 
behind the Iron Curtain met for 10 days 
(February 26-March 8) in the Dominican 
Republic. The keynote of this gathering was 
the motto of the American Peace Society: 
“Peace is the tranquillity of order.” Without 
bombast or bellicosity, without nationalistic 
overtones or the futile posturings of self- 
styled “pacifists,” spokesmen (ladies and gen- 
tlemen) from Asia, Africa, Australia, Europe, 
Canada, Hispanic America, and the United 
States presented, by word and deed, an af- 
firmative program for human brotherhood 
based upon undiluted Christian doctrine. 


It was significant that the principal orators 
in this international gathering were not ec- 
clesiastics but youthful, dedicated lay lead- 
ers. Outstanding in this category was Prof. 
Enrico Medi of the University of Rome. 
The gentleman, fresh from his experience 
at the Geneva International Conference 
on the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, 
described, with a wealth of mathematic for- 
mule, the lightninglike advances which sci- 
entists were making toward creating a super- 
abundance of economic goods. It was Dr. 
Medi’s contention that mankind was much 
closer to the solution of the ultimate prob- 
lems in the domain of thermonuclear energy 
than would be suspected by the uninitiate. 
“The human race,” this specialist insisted, 
“is moving forward in the antechamber of 
Paradise. Global food supplies, comfortable 
homes on every continent, suitable raiment 
for every climate, and transport for all, ri- 
valing that epitomized in the fable of the 
magic carpet, await discovery just beyond 
the final, paper-thin barriers to new worlds 
of scientific truth. What reason is there to 
engage in fratricidal slaughter when we have 
traversed nine-tenths of the journey, through 
deserts and over mountains, to the Promised 
Land? The folly of war, the crime of whole- 
sale incineration, can serve as the only road- 
blocks on the highway to happiness.” 

The world dimensions of this dream did 
not keep the delegates from a careful_con- 
sideration of the problems that afflict hu- 
manity on a more modest scale. The Fam- 
ily, Its Nature, Qualities, and Purposes was 
the subject of an excellent address by Prof. 
Félix Obieta of Madrid, Spain. Youth Edu- 
cation for Farm Work was a theme developed 
by Prof. Fernand Boulard, of Paris, France, 
while the advantages and limitations of agri- 
cultural and fishing cooperatives for produc- 
tion and marketing were described, in inti- 
mate detail by Prof. Michael McKinnon, of 
St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia. The shipment and sale in Bos- 
ton of two crates of lobsters, it was pointed 
out, formed the starting point of a whole 
system of regional education for farmers and 
fishermen, with a consequent 100 percent in- 
crease in the standard of living for these 
workers and their families. A brief history 
of social security laws constituted an inte- 
gral part of this discussion. It was the role 
of Dr. Pedro Troncoso Sanchez, in a masterly 
dissertation, to sum up the economic and 
social features of progress in the Dominican 
Republic under the general heading “The 
Commonweal, Chief Purpose of the State.” 

In the midst of the serious toil of the Inter- 
national Congress on Christian Culture for 
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the Peace of the World, it was refreshing 
to have flashes of brilliant wit and humor 
spread by three notable representatives of the 
British Commonwealth (Messrs. Douglas 
Woodruff, Bruce Marshall, and Dr. M. Mc- 
Narney). “Mr. Bruce Marshall, the novelist, 
delighted his listeners by pointing out that 
religious, peace-minded people did not have 
to be dull. He recommended that imagina- 
tion and sound feeling should inform, en- 
chant, and enlighten the attitudes of Chris- 
tian apostles of peace. “Why should God’s 
crusaders for brotherly affection,” he asked, 
“be content to denounce reality rather than 
to deal with it? What is to be gained by 
constantly becoming embroiled in rear-guard 
actions? Peace is a Christian ideal; peace 
is an interesting, happy experience; peace is 
fruitful and fructifying. Too many religion- 
ists, like militarists, tend to despair of hu- 
man nature. Since man possesses his soul, 
made in the image and likeness of God, he 
holds Within himself and in the divine spirit 
of his neighbors a fountain of eternal hope. 
Human betterment comes about by love of 
virtue, not merely by the detestation of sin. 
Therefore, the Christian man of letters pic- 
tures life as God made it, not as the preachers 
sometimes depict it, sulfurous with fire and 
smoke. Whereas the agnostic despairs of his 
own destiny and is dismal in his interpreta- 
tion of life’s suffering and setbacks, the 
Christian paladin of peaceful living is at 
home in history and in the world as it is. 
Since Satan is the real deity of the unbe- 
liever, why should not the faithful Christians 
move forward with letters, arts, sociology, 
and science?” 

A similar note was sounded by M. J. 
Paul Chartier, editor in chief of the cele- 
brated Radio-Cinéma, illustrated magazine 
of France. Deploring the tendency to wax 
melancholy about the salaciousness and su- 
perficiality of many Hollywood-Paris-Rome 
productions, this gifted journalist declared 
that the public could demand and get the 
best in motion-picture art. In his view, good 
entertainment, exemplified in pictures such 
as Pygmalion and Julius Caesar, were also 
good box office. “Religion,” he stated, “is a 
better treasure trove for silver screen than 
classic drama, the latter a cultural source 
that, repeatedly, has been tapped with 
golden results. Christians must become en- 
trepreneurs and promoters. The master- 
minds and the merchandisers must not be 
necessarily drawn from the ranks of the 
pagans or infidels. Motion-picture stars, 
male and female, can be keyed to the cause 
of Christian humanism. Many of them hun- 
ger and thirst after justice. But neither the 
artists nor the technicians nor the producers 
can be courted with tommyguns. They can 
be won to the peace movement and to the 
Christian apostolate by intelligent admira- 
tion for what they create in the magic- 
lantern world of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful.” 

Peace Among the Nations was the topic 
confided to a youthful member of the Italian 
Parliament, the Honorable Giuseppe Vedo- 
vato. “Law and politics,” he elucidated, 
“must be predicated upon the fact that the 
human race is the human family. Although 
the members of the same family may dis- 
agree or quarrel, they are organically united. 
Consequently, until they establish their fam- 
ily relationships upon juridical principles 
they are living outside the plan of nature’s 
God.” Touching upon the cultural aspects 
of family living on a world scale, Dr. Vedo- 
vato, who is one of the Vice Presidents of 
UNESCO, indicated that, although agnosti- 
cism had been a feature of this organiza- 
tion’s initial phases under the influence of 
Mr. Julian Huxley, this was no longer as 
prominent a factor as it had been. Conse- 
quently, he urged that God-minded people 
do their best to enter the activities of 
UNESCO with the conviction that culture 
could not be divorced from religion. “Since 
the human family can be united only by 
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love,” Deputy Vedovato concluded, “Soviet 
collectivism, which promotes militant athe- 
ism, can never offer any motivation superior 
to expediency, if, indeed, it does not spread 
envy and hatred.” 

Switzerland, which has such an excellent 
reputation as a “little League of Nations,” 
was represented in the conference by M. 
Robert Bénoit-Cherix, professor of religious 
literature in the University of Pribourg. He 
emphasized the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual citizen to come to the assistance, 
spiritual and temporal, of his neighbors. 
“World peace,” he declared, “does not tran- 
scend the need of a citizen’s body and soul 
for personal charity; no organization can 
take the place of a friend who is willing to 
persevere in the role of a Good Samaritan.” 

This view coincided with that of the prin- 
cipal delegate of China, Dr. Paul K. T. Sih. 
“It may be stated sadly,” he suggested, “that 
we are living in a cold peace, for the flames 
of charity are lacking. * * * If you seek peace 
apart from God, you will have wars and wars. 
Without God there is no ultimate frame of 
reference for human beings or for any other 
creatures. A righteous peace program must 
pit faith against terror; truth against false- 
hood; and love against hate.” 

The spokesman for Asia at the final session 
of the World Congress was Dr. Kotaro Tan- 
aka, chief justice of the supreme court of 
Japan. Both chief justice and Mrs. Tanaka, 
it may be remarked, are fervent Christians 
and both took an outstandingly brilliant 
part in the gathering. What they reported 
about the importance of the Far East was 
thoroughly interesting. But most impres- 
sive was their personnal example of conscien- 
tious devotion to duty at all sessions, their 
painstaking record of the comments by each 
speaker, their industry in transcribing their 
notes from Japanese to English, German, 
Spanish, and French, their obvious sense of 
solidarity, in the light of Christian love, for 
their fellowmen. No couple from any coun- 
try won deeper respect from all who saw 
them or had occasion to exchange opinions 
with them. 

It was hardly astonishing, therefore, that 


“the final declaration of the International 


Congress began with these principles: 
“All men are essentially equal, whatever 
may be their race or the class to which they 
pertain, or the stage of civilization which 
they have reached. All have an identical 
origin in God, by creation; all have the same 
nature, a body and an immortal soul; all 
have been redeemed by Christ; all can be re- 
born to the life of Grace; all are called to 
the perfect possession of God in Christ.” 





Eastern Kentucky State College Extended 
International Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to insert 
an article appearing in the April 6 issue 
of the Christian Science Monitor which 
I believe will be of extreme interest to 
the membership of the House. 

It relates to the outstanding achieve- 
ment of a small teachers’ college located 
in my congressional district in Ken- 
tucky. This accomplishment is most 
extraordinary because it dwells in a 
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field ordinarily unique and removed 
from the normal endeavors of the aver- 
age teachers’ college. 

Long has Eastern Kentucky State 
been recognized as one of the foremost 
and progressive institutions of its kind 
in the country. This commendation 
concerning its success in promoting a 
system of study and dissemination of 
information on matters relating to 
world mindedness is well merited and 
reflects the untiring efforts of the man- 
agement and faculty of this institution 
to advance the standing of Eastern in 
the fields of education. 


The director of the center of inter- 
national relations, Mr. Glenn A. Mc- 
Lain, is a very dear friend of mine, and 
I know personally of his work and en- 
deavers to insure the continued and 
broadening success of this undertaking. 
To him and to the faculty of Eastern 
Kentucky State I extend my sincere con- 
gratulations. They have well earned 
this recognition. 

The article follows: 

THEY SEE WIDE HORIZONS IN THE BLUEGRASS 
STATE 


(By Glenn A. McLain, director, Center of In- 
ternational Relations, Eastern Kentucky 
State College) 

RICHMOND, Ky.—Teachers colleges are sel- 
dom famous for giving their students an 
outstanding knowledge of world affairs; and 
perhaps this, in particular, is not expected 
from a teachers college located in the heart 
of the Middle West and drawing largely from 
the region directly around it. Yet for over 
28 years the study of world affairs has been a 
notable part of the teaching program of 
Eastern Kentucky State College. This school 
has, indeed, achieved an international repu- 
tation for its emphasis on world-mindedness. 

Leadership rests with a World Affairs Club. 
Founded back in 1927 under the guidance of 
Dr. L. G. Kennamer, head of Eastern’s de- 
partment of geography and geology, it has 
been consistently active through the years. 
Under its sponsorship, discussions, film pro- 
grams, and world-famous speakers have 
brought the world to Richmond’s doorstep, 
and in turn sent out hundreds of graduates 
having an unusual grasp of the importance 
of a knowledge of world affairs in facing the 
problems of their own State and com- 
munities. 

ESPECIALLY SELECTED 

In May 1954 the Foreign Policy Association 
of New York selected Eastern as one of 40 in- 
stitutions and organizations in which to es- 
tablish a center of international relations. 
Eastern also became one of 19 educational 
groups in America sponsored by the United 
States Department of State to distribute 
United States foreign policy materials, and 1 
of 22 colleges in the Nation which is working 
with the United Nations as a depository for 
U. N. materials. The groundwork already 
done by the World Affairs Club had opened 
the way. 

For many years the club had kept a large 
collection of materials on Kentucky and on 
world problems. This was greatly increased, 
and is now used as resource material by 
schools, colleges, and community organiza- 
tions throughout the State. : 

Part of this collection includes a clipping 
file from newspapers. This file, which covers 
1,000 subjects in the field of international 
relations, is based largely upon articles 
printed in the Christian Science Monitor 
during the past 10 years. Many former East- 
ern students, now teachers and professional 
leaders, have been trained to us this simple 
inexpensive way to build a topic file on any 
of a variety of subjects. 
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SOME OF ACTIVITIES 


That the program at Eastern is considered 
unique in its field in the entire Nation, is 
due to a large extent to the members of the 
World Affairs Club. These students have 
been generous in volunteer work and have 
shown outstanding leadership in developing 
speakers’ events. 

From May 10, 1954, until October 10, 1955, 
for example, a total of 872 teachers at all 
levels of instruction have been included in 
the mailing list of the Center of Interna- 
tional Relations. During the academic year 
1954-55, 316 personal requests for materials 
on everything from conservation in Kentucky 
to United States policy in the Far East were 
filled by the World Affairs Club staff of the 
center. 


A great many of these students spent their 
weekends, time between classes, and after- 
noons, in the center typing up packages, 
making posters, unwrapping mail and an- 
swering or processing the over 100 letters 
and 200 packages which weekly flowed into 
the center. Over 1,300 organizations in the 
field of world affairs have the center on their 
mailing lists and many times during the past 
year truckloads of mail have been sent to 
the center for distribution throughout 
Kentucky. 


WASHINGTON RESOURCES 


Washington resources have been developed 
for the club and center by the public serv- 
ices division of the State Department, and 
many Washington legislators have placed 
Eastern on the mailing lists of every congres- 
sional committee and subcommittee in the 
Congress. World Affairs Club members han- 
Gling these valuable materials have devel- 
oped skills in handling Government and 
many other types of resources which few 
college students know how to use, either 
in teaching or in other professional fields. 

Last year, 11 speakers of international im- 
portance came to the Eastern campus as the 
guests of the club. The list was headed by 
the Australian Ambassador, Sir Percy Spend- 
er, who made a radio broadcast with the 
president of the club, Patti Ann Poyma, and 
local townspeople. After a banquet attended 
by over 200 Richmond citizens and students 
of Eastern, the Ambassador was entertained 
informally by the students in the dormitory. 
This kind of off the cuff activity with the 
students has been of major importance to 
the club throughout the years at Eastern. 
Many speakers from Austria, Germany, Fin- 
land, Israel, and other countries have gone 
into the classrooms and let down their 
hair for the benefit of the students. 

As the club rounds out yet another year 
of its pioneer work at Eastern, a new develop- 
ment is already under way. Last autumn 
what is said to be the first international 
relations center in America at the high- 
school level was established in Harlan, Ky. 
The World Affairs Club and the Center of 
International Relations at Eastern expect to 
go on and establish many other such centers 
during the next 3 years. 





Northwest to the Orient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel of April 18, 1956, should be pondered 
by all who are interested in the current 
Civil Aeronautics Board inquiry into cer- 
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tification for flying the northwest route 
to the Orient: 
Drrect LINK 


The right of Northwest Airlines to fly the 
northern Pacific route to the Orient with- 
out disabling competition is again coming 
up for review before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board next month. 

This is another chapted in a long-standing 
effort by Pan American World Airways to 
gain access to the shorter northern route 
in addition to the longer but more lucrative 
southern route via Hawaii for which it al- 
ready holds a certificate. 

Northwest has resisted this effort on the 
grounds that competition would reduce its 
revenues to the point where it would again 
require Government subsidy—a condition 
from which it has been free since 1954. 

The matter is of concern to businesses and 
individuals throughout Wisconsin because of 
the advantage they enjoy in Northwest’s di- 
rect link between our State and the Orient. 

We wish to suggest that they be alert on 
this situation, and prepare themselves to 
register their positions when the case comes 
on for public hearing before the CAB in 
May. 





Statement by Charles H. Callison 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my great pleasure, 
since coming to Congress to become per- 
sonally acquainted with Charles H. Cal- 
lison, conservation director of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. I would like 
to call my colleague’s attention to a 
statement Mr. Callison made before the 
House Agriculture Committee recently 
in support of legislation to provide for 
the development of the recreational and 
wildlife resources of our national forests. 
STATEMENT BY CHARLES H. CALLISON, CON- 

SERVATION DrReEcTOR, ON H. R. 1823 AND 

SIMILAR BILLS 

The National Wildlife Federation is made 
up of some 3 million conservation-minded 
citizens through its member organizations in 
the States, Alaska, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. These people and their families rep- 
resent a substantial segment of the 40 million 
sportsmen and sportswomen who hunt and 
fish in this country. They also are among 
the principal recreational users who made 46 
million visits to our national forests last 
year. 

It is a privilege to appear before this im- 
portant subcommittee of the Congress to ex- 
press enthusiastic endorsement by the feder- 
ation of legislation that will provide for de- 
velopment of the recreational and wildlife 
resources of the national forests. Medical 
authorities tell us that outdoor activities are 
a safety valve through which the people can 
relieve themselves of the tensions and anxie- 
ties that beset our society. One of the most 
popular and frequently recommended anti- 
dotes is a trip to the out of doors to-.fish or 
hunt, hike or “camp, picnic, or enjoy 
other of the many relaxing pastimes that are 
to be experienced within the 180 million acres 
of the national forests. If I may insert a 
personal reference, 3 years ago I was_ having 
some stomach trouble. It was about this time 
of year, and I was racing around like mad try- 
ing to keep up with the multifold activities of 
Congress. My principal job is to produce 
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a legislative reporting service which goes to 
the member organizations of the National 
Wildlife Federation, to the State wildlife 
agencies, and to other conservation groups 
and. leaders throughout the country. I went 
to see a physician about the persistent rock 
in my stomach, and he told me I was on the 
verge of developing an ulcer. He prescribed 
a diet and some pills, but his principal advice 
to me was, “Take some time off and go fish- 
ing.” 

The national forests belong to the people 
and are open to their use. There is no more 
important resource than the human re- 
source. We cannot place a price on human 
health and happiness. Neither can we jus- 
tify or excuse the continued failure to pro- 
vide the funds needed to develop and utilize 
the recreational resources of the national 
forests. 

We are not going to keep these millions of 
recreation seekers out of the national forests. 
We cannot afford to let the attrition of their 
very numbers cespoil and endanger the for- 
ests and the wildlife resources within them. 
We cannot in good conscience fail to provide 
the necessary sanitary facilities to protect 
the health of these millions. Five and one- 
half million dollars per year as proposed in 
the bills under consideration—or even twice 
that amount—would be cheap insurance 
indeed. 

Public recreation has become a third major 
use of the national forests, ranking in im- 
portance along with timber production and 
watershed protection. It is not difficult to 
show that, from the standpoint of the public 
welfare, recreation is the most important 
product or use of certain national forests 
that lie within easy access of smog-ridden, 
tension-laden metropolitan areas. The Inyo 
National Forest of California and the Alle- 
gheny National Forest of Pennsylvania, are 
examples. 

The social and economic importance of the 
national forests for hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, hiking, and other forms of outdoor recre- 
ation is a fact created and recognized by the 
American people. It is a fact not yet recog- 
nized by the Federal Government that deter- 
mines policy and appropriations for those 
forests. 

While the curve of recreational use has 
been zooming toward the 46 million visit 
mark, appropriations for servicing and main- 
taining the recreational facilities—the camp- 
grounds, the picnic areas, the roads and park- 
ing areas, and the sanitary facilities—have 
not kept pace. There have been some small 
increases in recent years. The appropria- 
tion act already approved for fiscal year 1957 
carries $3,097,250 for sanitation and care of 
public campgrounds. This isn’t even enough 
for operation and maintenance of the present 
run-down and inadequate facilities. It is 
less than 7 cents per recreational visit. It 
provides no money for needed capital im- 
provements. In 1952, when the total of rec- 
reational visits was running around 35 mil- 
lion per year, the Forest Service estimated 
$7,169,000 was needed at once to put existing 
recreational areas in good condition. The 
Service estimated another $17,135,000 was 
needed to expand the capacity of existing 
recreation areas and to construct new areas 
and facilities to take care of the public over- 
load. A total capital investment needed—in 
1952—of over $24 million. I don’t know 
what their current estimates are, but I trust 
they will be given to the subcommittee. 

The condition of recreational facilities on 
national forests has deteriorated until the 
public health and safety—and the resources 
themselves—are seriously endangered. The 
fire hazard has increased. At places like the 
Big Pines recreation area in the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest of California, the Barton Flats 
area in the San Bernardino National Forest, 
the Powder River area in the Roosevelt Na- 
tional Forest, conditions so slumlike and un- 
sanitary have developed during peak seasons 
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in recent years as to disgrace the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Wildlife managers point to the fact that 
some 3,220,000 big game animals—one-third 
of the national total—live in these publicly 
owned forests. This number includes 
2,820,000 deer, 246,000 elk, 82,000 black bear, 
690 grizzly bear, 14,000 mourtain goats, 9,660 
bighorn sheep, 10,000 moose, 27,000 antelope, 
and 17,000 peccary. 

In addition to providing range for more 
than 90 percent of all the elk in the country, 
the wildlife-rich national forests support a 
large part of the bighorn sheep and nearly all 
of the mountain goat and grizzly bears to be 
found outside of the national parks. 

Hunters harvested some 473,000 big game 
animals from the national forests during the 
1954 hunting seasons. This total includes 
some 312,000 mule deer and 85,000 whitetail 
deer. In addition, 8 out of every 10 of the 
41,000 elk taken in the United States come 
from these forest areas. 

Yet, on the basis of current appropriations 
for wildlife work on these lands—a pittance 
of $365,000 for the next fiscal year—we would 
be making. an annual investment of less 
than a dollar per head for each deer or elk 
taken home by a hunter if the whole sum 
were expended on big game. Such an alloca- 
tion, of course, would leave nothing for the 
important small-game resources or for main- 
taining the vast sport fisheries in 81,000 miles 
of streams and 214 million acres of lakes and 
reservoirs within the National Forests. These 
comparisons serve to illustrate that our 
present rate of investment in these public 
game ranges and fishing waters is ridiculously 
shortsighted. 

This kind of neglect of a great natural re- 
source is theopposite conservation. It is 
sheer waste. 

What could the Forest Service do with ad- 
ditional funds for wildlife habitat improve- 
ments? Here are some things urgently 
needed: 

Proper location and construction of timber 
roads and skid trails to eliminate or minimize 
siltation of streams. 

Reservation of sufficient natural openings 
and brush areas to meet game browse and 
feeding needs. Fencing of key food and 
nesting areas. 3 

Planting or reservation of natural groups 
of conifers for wildlife shelters, and plant- 
ing or release of fryit-bearing trees and other 
species that are valuable for wildlife food. 

Planning for use of timber-harvesting 
roads so they may also serve sportmen’s 
needs and secure adequate harvest of big 
game in areas where there are problems over- 
supplies of big game. 

Management of streamside and lakeshore 
borders to preserve cover conditions for 
aquatic animals, such as waterfowl, beaver, 
and fish. 

Seeding of skidways, roadsides, and land- 
ings on timber-sale areas where wildlife 
forage plants will grow and where such seed- 
ing will not be inimical to timber-produc- 
tion objectives. 

Creation of water holes and construction 
of watering devices in areas where water 
shortages tend to limit wildlife populations. 

Building of fishing lakes. 

(We are submitting for the record, if the 
subcommittee will permit, a longer listing 
of direct wildlife habitat improvement 
measures needed in the national forests.) 

Today, except for the small amounts spent 
on cooperative planning and administration 
of habitat improvement projects that are 
paid for by State agencies and other co- 
operators, the Forest Service has no money 
to invest in this important phase of the 
wildlife program. That there is great need 
is demonstrated by the fact that the State 
game and fish departments themselves spent 
nearly one-half million dollars on the na- 
tional forests last year. With the funds that 
would be provided by the bills under con- 
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sideration here, the Forest Service could 


“enter into cooperative projects that would 


offer real inducements to the States for even 
greater investments. After all, this is Fed- 
eral land we are dealing with. The States 
are limited in the amounts they can spend 
on national forest lands, but they can justify 
spending more if Uncle Sam will carry his 
share of the load. The allocation of $21, 
million per year for the wildlife part of the 
program would be a modest amount. 

National forest receipts accrue from timber 
sales, cottage and resort-site leases, grazing, 
and other special-use permits. Total of re- 
ceipts in fiscal year 1955 was about $82 mil- 
lion. The $514 million ceiling proposed in 
most of the bills before the subcommittee 
would be considerably less than 10 percent. 
The estimate of receipts for fiscal year 1956 
and for succeeding years exceeds $100 
million. 

We would favor increasing the annual au- 
thorization or ceiling to $714 million, as 
recommended in bills recently introduced in 
the Senate. Actually, $7144 million is more 
realistic than $514 million in view of the 
increasing costs and booming recreational 
needs. The returns in benefits to the public 
health and welfare, in better hunting and 
fishing, and in protection of the timber, soil, 
water, and wildlife resources, would be tre- 
mendous. 

We have heard and studied the technical 
and academic objections to the earmarking 
of national forest receipts for the purposes 
specified in this legislation. The public isn’t 
going to take much stock in such arguments 
in view of the present earmarking provisions 
which set aside 35 percent of the money re- 
ceived from the national forests for county 
roads and schools, and another 10 percent 
for roads and trails within the national for- 
ests. We suggest that the earmarking ob- 


. jections have been raised by those who are 


reluctant to allow recreational uses to come 
into their own as a part of the multiple-use 
pattern of national-forest management. 

In closing I would like to say that the 
National Wildlife Federation has long felt 
that this is one of the most important con- 
servation problems needing action by the 
Congress. This legislation has been endorsed 
and advocated by every one of the State wild- 
life federations and sportsmen’s leagues that 
belong to our national organization. We 
urge your favorable and speedy action. It is 
going to be difficult to explain to the many 
millions of interested citizens that it is too 
late now to pass this bill because of the 
crowded calendar. We shall observe, as we 
have in the past, that there will be new bills 
reported from committee and passed by both 
Houses in the final week of the session. 

Thank you for the opportunity and privi- 
lege of presenting our views. 





Direct WILDLIFE HaBITAT-IMPROVEMENT MEAS- 

URES NEEDED IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 

1. Stream and lake improvement to create 
more favorable conditions for fish life: 

(a) Streambank stabilization. 

(b) Providing shade by planting along 
streams. 

(c) Small check dams and deflectors to im- 
prove shelter and pool conditions. 

(d) Providing gravel in lakes. 

(e) Provide cover in lakes by sinking brush 
piles. 

(f) Removal of undesirable vegetation 
from ponds. 

(g) Pond fertilization. 

(h) Raising of water levels in lakes to 
prevent winter lows. 

2. Building of flow maintenance dams. 

3. Diverting water to unstable natural 
lakes. 

4. Building of fishing lakes. 

5. Building of ponds and marsh areas for 
waterfowl. 
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6. Building of water places, such as ponds, 
sping development, “guzzlers,” in arid sec- 
tions to provide drinking water for wiidlife. 

7. Making food and cover plantings: 

(a) Groups of conifers in extensive stands 
of hardwoods. 

(b) Legumes and grasses in forest and 
other openings. 

(c) Browse on big game winter ranges. 

(d) Willows for streambank stabilization 
and shade. 

(e) Oriental chestnut and other trees for 
most production. 

8. Cultivation and fertilization of food 
plots. 

9. Opening up dense brush fields to pro- 
vide access by game and also variety of forage 
plants. 





Dr. Leonard A. Scheele—An Outstanding 
Public Official 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
country has suffered a great loss in the 
recent resignation of its Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Dr. Leonard A. Scheele. But I am 
confident that many more people than he 
realizes recognize the magnificent con- 
tribution he has made during his terms 
of office. I am certain that they are 
grateful to him for what he has done so 
effectively for years in their behalf. 
And I know that, although they regret 
his decision to leave his great office, they 
appreciate fully his reasons for doing so 
and join with Members of this House, 
who know him well and admire him 
greatly, in wishing him the fullest meas- 
ure of richly deserved happiness and con- 
tinued service to his fellow citizens in his 
new work. 

I am glad to place in the ReEcorp two 
fine editorials. 

The first is from the July 1 Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram: 

EvEeRYBODY’s Dr. SCHEELE 


There has never been a Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
whose name has been so well known through- 
out the United States as Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele. Every home in the Nation knows 
something about him. It was his job under 
the law to set up the administration of the 
Salk vaccine against polio. All those thou- 
sands of children in Holyoke who have had 
polio vaccine can say that Dr. Scheele was 
their top doctor. 

The polio vaccine issue was the first ma- 
jor problem to come before the new Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
To have cast those three tremendously im- 
portant phases of our public life in one 
basket was not the best thing for public 
service or the public life. There should be 
a department for education alone as the 
changing standards of our changing life 
will prove. 

In the polio case when some of the drug 
concerns to which making the vaccine was 
entrusted tfied to set their job too speedily, 
and let some live germs go through, the 
blame was laid at the doors gf the new de- 
partment that was trying to give every child 
in the Nation the protection against polio. 

Secretary Hobby turned the situation over 
to Dr. Scheele, the Surgeon General who 
had been in Public Health Service for 23 
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years. Dr. Scheele held his own, intolerable 
though the burden seemed. Secretary Hobby 
resigned. It was not her fault, neither was it 
Dr. Scheele’s fault. But he assumed the re- 
sponsibility. Now the Salk vaccine and its 
administration has reached every child in 
the land whose parents will accept it. The 
excellence gf our public health organization 
has been proven. 

There has come a chance to Dr. Scheele 
to go into a pharmaceutical job that will 
give him a large salary. He will have more 
money for the education of his children. 
That is his explanation. We can have an 
idea that he can toss his head up and say, 
“I got caught in a terrible situation for 
which I was in no way personally responsi- 
ble. Under my oath of office I did have a 
responsibility. I-~have cleared that up.” 

The Salk vaccine administration has been 
extended to the childhood and the young 
mothers of America. The AMA is rising up 
to say that vaccination against polio should 
be in the hands of private doctors except 
in welfare cases. “I do not have to give 
battle to that idea. I have a right to accept 
@ more lucrative and less disturbing field.” 
And Dr. Scheele has a right to say just that. 
But he won't. 


The second is from the July lst New 
York Times: 
Dr. SCHEELE RESIGNS 


The Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service is not usually a con- 
spicuous figure in the news. He works, day 
in and day out, at the head of an immensely 
important and vastly complicated service. 
His work is a combination of the scientific 
and the administrative, and he must be good 
in both fields. He usually tries to keep it 
from being spectacular or controversial. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, who has just re- 
signed the post after the best part of a young 
lifetime in service, had to be an exception. 
He was in the position of authority when one 
of medicine’s dramatic mileposts was reached, 
the perfection of a vaccine against polio, 
When some trouble arose about testing he was 
obliged to act and did so. His name, in 
public memory, will always be connected with 
these incidents and episodes. 

This should not make us forget, however, 
that he has long been a diligent and faith- 
ful public servant who has helped all of us 
with his skill and intelligence. We regret 
that he feels obliged now to turn to a pri- 
vate career. It would be ungenerous to wish 
him less than the greatest success, which he 
deserves. 





Readjustment of Postal Rates 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11380) to read- 
just postal rates and to establish a congres- 
sional policy for the determination of postal 
rates, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
use the brief time allotted to me to talk 
about something that has not been talked 
about here today. I want to talk about 
the service that the American people are 
receiving from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. There has been one Member after 
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\the other come to this microphone and’ 
speak out in behalf of Mr. Summerfield 
and the Post Office Department. But, 
how many have come and talked about 
the three basic segments of our Ameri- 
can economy, namely, the small-busi- 
nessman, the workingman, and the 
farmer? I am bitterly opposed to this 
bill because those three classes of people 
in my district are against it. One reason 
is because of the service they are receiv- 
ing. When I came to the Congress in 
January 1955, one of the first letters on 
my desk was from the Post Office De- 
partment. It says: 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN GRay: Investigation 
has disclosed that the fourth-class post office 
in Sora, Ill., may probably be discontinued 
at an annual saving of $1,700, or $17,000 over 
& 10-year period. 


Very frequently thereafter, I received 
one of these letters telling me of a post 
office closure. There have been numer- 
ous fourth-class post offices closed in my 
congressional district, forcing many in- 
conveniences upon the people including 
receiving their mail a day late. That is 
one of the reasons they are against this 
postal rate increase. They do not mind 
paying for something that they are get- 
ting, but they are not getting much. 

I wish my friend, the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee, the chair- 
man of the committee, was here because 
he talked about the extensive hearings 
that were held on this bill. Sure, they 
were held. I know because the com- 
mittee room is just down the hall from 
my office. Yes; but how many days 
were spent talking about the service that 
the American people are getting from 
the Post Office Department? I have not 
read the hearings, but I dare say that 
there was not 1 day spent to see why we 
are getting less service at higher costs. 

Each time the Post Office Department 
closes a post office, ignoring the service 
curtailed, they brag about how much 
saving is being effected, but I would like 
to know where all this money is going 
that is being saved? In my district since 
I took office less than 2 years ago, the 
alleged savings would amount to several 
thousand dollars. In the name of econ- 
omy they are closing post offices not only 
in my district but throughout the coun- 
try. This should amount to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in savings. Serv- 
ice certainly is not being considered in 
this economy drive. I was particularly 
interested to listen to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] 
when he said: 

You vote the postal employees a pay raise 
but don’t want to raise the revenues with 
which to take care of the increased cost. 


It is my opinion that more than enough 
has been saved in the closing of post 
offices to more than take care of the 
small raise voted the employees. 

In each instance of a post-office clo- 
sure, the residents residing in the com- 
munity affected petitioned the Post Office 
Department to keep the facility open. 
I have always believed that this is a 
government of, for and by the people; 
however, in the case of the Post Office 
Department, the demands of the people 
are ignored. In addition to the post- 
office closures, I have had absolutely no 
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success whatsoever in getting rural mail 
routes extended. I have had numerous 
petitions by farmers in my district re- 
questing service. I realize that there is 
a@ necessary departmental requirement 
of three families per mile of extension, 
however, the Department uses no com- 
monsense in interpreting the regulation. 
One particular case recently where 5 
families were without mail service be- 
cause of a 1-mile extension and the De- 
partment said they could not comply 
with the request to extend mail service 
to these five families because it would 
require a two-tenths-of-a-mile exten- 
sion farther than the established regula- 
tion. As a result, the five families in 
question are still without mail service. 
How do you think they feel about this 
proposed rate increase? How do you 
think the thousands of families who 
were once able to go to their local 
post office and buy stamps and send 
packages and receive their mail as 
soon as it was brought in who are 
now forced to drive many miles where 
a post office is located in order to 
get service immediately feel? In many 
instances their mail is a day late because 
the rural carrier leaves the post office 
early in the morning and subsequent de- 
liveries to the main post office are not 
delivered until the following day. How 
do you think these thousands of people 
who are affected by this rate increase 
feel? I can tell you how they feel. They 
feel that they are not getting adequate 
service at the present rates, much less 
being shouldered with an extra tax that 
is not justified. 

Mr. Chairman, I have several weekly 
and daily newspapers in my district. 
Due to economic conditions of southern 
Tllinois, we have lost considerable popu- 
lation. This has forced a hardship on 
these newspapers. This unfair tax will 
will be a burden very hard to bear. I 
have talked personally with many of 
them and they too feel the post-office 
service is grossly inadequate. One pub- 
lisher in my district informed me that 
in order to get his newspapers in the 
mail the day they are printed, he is forced 
to drive to the Post Office Department 
with the papers himself in order to meet 
outgoing mails, Mr. Chairman, do you 
think with that kind of service we are 
justified in imposing an extra tax on 
those people. 

The post-office employees are doing a 
good job under the conditions in which 
they are forced to work by the compli- 
cated and lengthy regulations handed 
down by the bureaucrats in the Post 
Office Department. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot in good conscience vote for this 
rate increase. My people do not mind 
paying a greater tax if they are getting 
adequate service, but mail service in 
southern Illinois in general is wholly in- 
adequate. Instead of .improving the 
service under Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield, we have received nothing but 
sad news concerning closures, failure to 
extend rural routes and curtailment of 
incoming, and outgoing mail to most of 
the larger towns, including my home- 
town of West Frankfort, Ill. If the Post 
Office Department’s foresight isn’t any 
better than its hindsight concerning the 
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service they are rendering, I cannot see 
any possibility of a justification for an 
extra tax burden upon the workingman, 
the small-business man and the farmer 
from my congressional] district who is 
already paying far more to the Post Office 
Department than he is receiving in 
service. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
this unfair and unwarranted rate in- 
crease, at least until such time as service 
has been adequately restored. 





Tito Is Up to Mischief Again—He Would 
Organize a Third Force Between East 
and West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, American subservience to the Com- 
munist dictator Tito is ridiculous. In 
the next few days we shall have for con- 
sideration again the question as to 
whether or not we should continue to 
supply Tito with military materiel. In 
view of this dictator’s conduct in the 
past 30 days when he has pledged al- 
legience with the rest of the Communist 
world, we find him now engaged in a 
new venture, namely, the establishment 
of a so-called third force which would 
constitute a defensive area between the 
Communist and the free world of the 
West. 

Tito is ambitious. Tito is a Commu- 
nist. He shares with the Red dictators 





ethe hope of world conquest and the im- 


position of Marxism upon all people 
everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Frankfurt, Germany, yester- 
day stated that Tito has launched this 
ambitious campaign and has already 
discussed with other nations the pre- 
liminary moves. He will use as the ful- 
crum for his program neutralist nations 
in Asia and Middle East leaders who are 
playing cozy with the dictators in the 
Kremlin. 

I am inserting at this point a portion 
of the Associated Press dispatch from 
Frankfurt dated July 6: 

According to Tito’s own statements, a third 
force would work on two basic principles: 

1. It -would be neutral in the sense it 
would be part of no bloc and would take 
orders from no one, but it would arm itself 
to protect its independence. 

2. It would practice péaceful active co- 
existence with both ends of the Moscow- 
Washintgon pole and attempt to mediate 
the East-West differences that started the 
cold war. 

In what is considered a campaign kickoff, 
Tito has invited the chiefs of state or two 
prominent neutralist countries—India .and 
Egypt—to a series of conferences at his Adri- 
atic island retreat of Brioni in mid-July. 

There has been no announcement of an 
agenda, but it has been predicted the talks 
will wind up with a statement spelling out 
the meaning of “active coexistence” and an 
invitation to all nations to adopt this phil- 
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osophy. The informants said Tito’s argu- 
ment is that all ideologies must be submerged 
in a greater goal of world peace. 

Tito is understood to be counting on firm 
support from both India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru and Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. 

Tito likes the phrase “coexistence without 
neutrality,” and western diplomats believe 
Nassar probably will buy this and that Nehru 
might accept it if neutrality is defined care- 
fully. 

ie other major declarations which 
western quarters anticipate from Brioni is 
one calling on the United States to agree to 
seating Communist China in the United Na- 
tions. 

Some sources also except Tito, Nehru, and 
Nasser to call for attaching Nationalist 
China’s Formosa Bastion to the Red main- 
land and the removal of Chiang Kai-shek 
from power. 

With Nasser present, it is considered cer- 
tain the Brioni Conference also will deal with 
deal with conflicts in north Africa and the 
Mediterranean: those involving Israel, Cy- 
prus, and Algeria. 

Tito plans to follow the Brioni Confer- 
ence with talks with Greek leaders on the 
island of Corfu late this month. 

These talks are expected to concentrate 
on the Balkan alliance between Turkey, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. 

With Greece and Turkey at loggerheads 
over the disputed island of Cyprus, Tito 
will again find himself a third force in a 
position to make his influence felt. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, recent 
developments as to the increased pro- 
duction of the Salk vaccine has been 
most encouraging. And the results of 
vaccinations seem to be equally encour- 
aging. 

I hope very much that Secretary Fol- 
som will be justified fully in his apparent 
opinion that no other legislation by Con- 
gress is required beyond the extension 
of authority already granted to June 30, 
1957. 

However, I think it is advisable to take 
this opportunity to make the record clear 
at a time when everyone anticipates an 
adjournment of Congress soon. 

I quote the following paragraph from 
the report of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on January 
30, 1956: 

The highest incidence of paralytic polio- 
myelitis for the United States as a whole 
occurs in the age groups below 20 and in 
pregnant women. These are the groups 
which are eligible to receive vaccinations 
with funds authorized in the act. Your 
committee is recommending no change in 
this limitation at the present time. Your 
committee has received information, how- 
ever, which indicates that in some States 
the incidence of paralytic poliomyelitis and 
the severity of the oases is as great or greater 
in some age groups above 20 years. Your 
committee trusts that the Surgeon General 
and others responsible will review from time 
to time the voluntary national priority sys- 
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tem now in effect.in relation to experiences 
in the various States to determine whether 
the priority groups should be modified to 
include individuals in selected age groups 
above 20 years, and advise the Congress of 
any corresponding changes in this legislation 
which might be desirable. 


The following is a release from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare of July 2, 1956: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1956. 

Release of a total of 17,172,396 cubic centi- 
meters of poliomyelitis vaccine during 
June, almost twice as much as ever before 
released in a single month, was announced 
today by the Public Health Service. 

Of this amount, 6,192,891 cubic centi- 
meters were released last Friday, June 29. 
Altogether 79,058,460 cubic centimeters have 
been released to date. 

Commenting on the record production in 
June, Marion B., Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, said: 

“I am very pleased with the rapid increase 
in vaccine production in recent months, and 
with what this means in increased protection 
for children against polio. 

“I am advised that there are 53 million 
persons in the top priority group of children 
under 15 and expectant mothers. Enough 
vaccine has now been released to provide two 
injections for three-fourths of this group. 

“The period of acute shortage of vaccine 
now appears to be over in many parts of 
the Nation. In areas where demand still ex- 
ceeds supply, we may look forward to an 
easing of the shortage soon if production 
continues at the present rate. 

“I urge parents, physicians, and health 
Officials to cooperate in making maximum 
use of the increasing supply of vaccine as it 
becomes available. We should all remem- 
ber that vaccination in July may prevent 
polio in August or September, the months 
when the danger is greatest.’ 

The record production in June increased 
the total released during the past 3 months 
to 35,249,256 cubic centimeters. This com- 
pares with slightly less than 14 million cubic 
centimeters released during the previous 3 
months of January, February, and March, 
and less than 30 million cubic centimeters 
released during the 9 months of 1955 after 
the program started in April 1955. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, recommended that 
States extend their priority groups for the 
vaccine to include all children under 20 as 
soon as the supply of vaccine in the State 
warrants such action. 

“In States where demand for vaccine for 
the 0 to 15 age group continues high, it is im- 
portant to satisfy that demand before broad- 
ening the priority group,” he said. “How- 
ever, in States where there is a lag in.demand 
for this group, every effort should be made to 
obtain maximum use of the vaccine before 
the peak of the polio season by extending 
priorities.” 

Dr. Scheele pointed out that this procedure 
was recommended by the, National Advisory 
Committee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine last 
April. The committee at that time recom- 
mended that States concentrate their polio 
programs on children under 15 and expectant 
mothers until maximum coverage of this 
group has been achieved. The Public Health 
Service, in accepting the committee’s recom- 
mendation, said that the States should im- 
mediately broaden their priority group when 
this goal was reached. There are about 53 
million persons in the priority group of 0 to 
15 and:pregnant women, and about 65 mil- 
lion persons would be included as the age 
limit is extended to 20. 

Of the 6,192,891 cubic centimeters of vac- 
cine released June 29, the Public Health Serv- 
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ice reported that Eli Lilly & Co. had produced 
4,143,501 cubic centimeters and 2,049,390 
cubic centimeters were produced by the Pit- 
man-Moore Co. Except for 882 cubic centi- 
meters which are licensed for export, all of 
this supply goes to States and Territories for 
distribution through public agencies and 
commercial chagnels to private physicians. 

The Public Health Service also reported 
that it is reallocating 744,192 cubic centi- 
meters which had not been used by the 
States to which they were originally assigned. 
The areas and the amounts they turned back 
are: Alabama, 147,402 cubic centimeters; 
Arkansas, 33,300 cubic centimeters; American 
Samoa, 306 cubic centimeters; Canal Zone, 
1,026 cubic centimeters; Idaho, 5,805 cubic 
centimeters; Mississippi, 33,138 cubic centi- 
meters; Missouri, 146,844 cubic centimeters; 
North Carolina, 149,940 cubic centimeters; 
Puerto Rico, 135,945 cubic centimeters; Ten- 
nessee, 41,913 cubic centimeters; Texas, 
44,892 cubic centimeters; and the Virgin 
Islands, 3,681 cubic centimeters. 

Altogether, States and Territories have now 
been allotted 64,747,305 cubic centimeters; 
the National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis has received 13,732,134 cubic centi- 
meters; 16,281 cubic centimeters have been 
licensed for export; and 562,740 cubic centi- 
meters went into commercial channels before 
controls were established. 

The attached table shows how much of the 
new and reallocated supply released June 29 
will go to each State and Territory. 


Distribution No.. 33: Number of cubic centi- 
meters (doses) of poliomyelitis vaccine 
available by States 


Number 
of cubic 

centimeters 
Fo ee ae ee a ee a a 149, 409 
PN is sn ct Rae ain wares eae 45, 639 
A i ainsi sin ans 88, 155 
CA sce a itis lies hci 479, 637 
ia tales icles ts tne ie 59, 238 
CRI OUR oa a me cecccaws 79, 281 
PINON oo a mend ca ches 14, 364 
District of Columbia...._..___- ils 30, 447 
PR So Se eg = 136, 710 
GOT AS oo ckdes enone duces docnae 171, 324 
SO a a ie at aldara Msn ne 28, 989 
NS i alicia ati mnt Sr cen deals acai 345, 492 
a re ee ea 173, 052 
DN itencespaiiiis dates aeeneedtas Oe atic al 108, 756 
SN sais scission si eat 81, 369 
SN as an wiser ive ecicenaaieel 134, 766 
TNs vice tecta a etic cna epuien 140, 526 
IOUS gis ign aha 39, 114 
BRAG oon en awnendet menace 105, 714 
a a ea 178, 461 
NI ok icticen cainciign eatin em ca ae 298, 809 
rissa aii algae ie earestanieininal 134, 145 
EIN Saisie tetanic ace cnmeineiice 111, 609 
in even sh scsi geincth initia ignites 158, 283 
a Aiccttcig nes ih er nitineie irereceminangs 28, 647 
i eek ee ci ten 54, 450 
COUR c hei sariee seckengeess 8, 388 
Hew TAMPORINGS pac dacs ccscce é 20, 664 
OW DNR io secdi dco sctdcccie 192, 618 
ROW Oo cihewin dence dcncsans 40, 437 
RG Ti wn oo cttw = 538, 182 
TGR CATR ce ck ntenncsanen 198, 999 
SORT inn tctttwesndons 29, 826 
GSS Ga ae i cnteeees ame canaae 348, 471 
CR i cathnsiatceenmmine 93, 501 
OPOGGR go oo ncnccntctinesccccasom 67, 905 
Po eee 413, 334 
TOE TO rtiestc cbimniindncm 28, 926 
PO a 112, 302 
UE Teas actincnnintasennm 30, 384 
"TORE. 6 coc atne ces cenmenedie 148, 365 
GRE ioe en eccsacre ee cccdmnccmew 370, 602 
as ciate co minlait chie eeteinieenadaaamas 37, 107 
WING. coin cncasmes 15, 957 
VIP gilt. . ce cate cccnscncesnccccu - , 151, 839 
ee 105, 228 
Wert. VNB iisciacccenscnscene ‘89, 694 
Wea ic cian cnc euncse - 151, 488 
WYCRUIRG a nsttede crincindensae a 13, 527 
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Distribution No. 33: Number of cubic centi- 
meters (doses) of poliomyelitis vaccine 
available by States—Continued 


Number 

of cubic 
centimeters 
I oa cist dias cand ciscasnitaicmiat sansa acne nd 6, 588 
SU hie cast cir orang uieciaeeide Riana 22, 473 
PIONS Narita sete Saeed 141, 426 
WER SRG So sii cietinn sax P 1,314 
SU Tick ccc eittintecnetninincsion 1, 800 
COS oan et eset Sennen 2, 358 
American Samoa............... aa 1, 521 
Department of Defense.......... 174, 591 
TONES dc nna iaceaienibaiand: 6, 936, 201 


I call particular attention to the sound 
recommendation by Dr. Schule that 
States extend their priority groups for 
the vaccine to include all children un- 
der 20 as soon as the supply of vaccine 
in the State warrants such action. I 
hope that the Department will use every 
effort immediately to assist the States 
and local communities in working out a 
satisfactory program and that it will not 
content itself with simply issuing bul- 
letins and releases. I believed last Jan- 
uary that its simple request for a blanket 
extension of time left a great deal to be 
desired. During the 4 months since then 
events have led me to believe that the 
Department should have requested by 
now an opportunity to report to Congress 
and advise the legislative committees 
as to what, if anything, should be done 
further by Congress before its adjourn- 
ment. There is still time for that but it 
is running out fast. I hope the Depart- 
ment will take such action soon as may 
be satisfactory to itself, to the Congress, 
and to the American people in the weeks 
between adjournment and next January. 

I include the additional views I sub- 
mitted on H. R. 8704: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS ON H.’R. 8704 


I did not vote to report this bill favorably. 

I am convinced that Public Law 377 of 
this Congress, the Poliomyelitis Vaccination 
Act of 1955, should be extended beyond the 
terminal date, February 15, 1956. But I am 
not convinced now that it should be ex- 
tended to July 1, 1957, without more con- 
sideration of certain facts. Since I have no 
doubt that it will be extended to that date, 
I believe I should state briefly the matters 
I think should be considered further by the 
Department, this committee, and Congress 
prior to July 1, 1957. I know that this com- 
mittee has every intention of continuing 
its interest in the administration of the pro- 
gram and I understand that reference will 
be made to that in the report. 

This committee and Congress wisely set 
the present terminal date at February 15, 
1956, so that this new and vitally important 
program would be reviewed early in this 
session. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare recognized this in his letter 
transmitting the draft of this bill stating 
that it was the congressional intention “to 
provide an opportunity for reviewing pro- 
gram developments early in the second ses- 
sion of the Congress before completely im- 
plementing the Federal grant provisions of 
the act.” 

The Department reported its estimate that 
there would be sufficient vaccine available 
by December 31, 1956, to provide for 3 in- 
jections for each of the 65 million children 
under age 20 and expectant mothers, but 
added that this was based upon 100-percent 
demand which it conceded was unlikely. It 
based its request for the extension to July 1, 
1957, on the recommended 7-month interval 
between second and third injections, 
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It seems to me that this committee should 
have been given evidence of any depart- 
mental plans as to adjustments which should 
be made as soon as production of the vaccine 
permits, to make additional vaccinations in 
the older age groups possible. 

Undoubtedly such adjustments will be 
made and I hope they will prove satisfactory 
to all concerned. However, without intend- 
ing any refiection upon anyone, it seems to 
me that this committee should not be asked 
to approve a blanket extension of such dura- 
tion in the absence of the most complete 
information available as to possibilities dur- 
ing that period. 

This committee recommended, and this 
Congress accepted the recommendation, of 
an upper age limit of 19 years, with the addi- 
tion of “any expectant mother,” in the defi- 
nitions under the act (sec. 10 (b) (1), and 
see also sec. 4). I believe that recom- 
mendation was sound. But I cannot accept 
the argument that it should necessarily be 
continued to June 30, 1957. It constitutes 
an important limitation and I hope it will 
be considered fully long before that date. 

Last year this committee had before it the 
clear and sound warning that it would not 
discharge its full responsibilities by con- 
fining its thinking to the admittedly vital 
problem of prevention among those under 
21 years of age. 

At its hearings (pt. 2, pp. 134, 136, 137) 
Dr. Albert B. Sabin, of the Children’s Hos- 
pital Research Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
testified in part as follows: 

“It is important to stress that this is no 
longer a disease we should call infantile 
paralysis, because the disease occurs with 
great frequency in young adults and, fur- 
thermore, is much more severe in those in 
later life than in earlier years * * *. I sub- 
mit, gentlemen, that these in the third 
decade (age 21 to 30) are just as much in 
need of preventive measures as are all the 
others * * *. To summarize this, then, the 
problem in the United States is to prevent 
paralysis in young adults in whom it is most 
severe, as well as in children in whom it is 
more frequent.” 

Last year, and mostly subsequent to the 
passage of this law, Massachusetts suffered its 
worst epidemic of poliomyelitis. At the sug- 
gestion and with the financial assistance of 
the National Foundation of Infantile Pa- 
ralysis a special study was made. 

It appears that of 3,819 cases, there were 
675 in the age groups between 10 and 20. 
However, there were 574 in the age groups 
from 20 to 30, 232 in the age group from 
30 to 35, and 104 in the age group from 35 
to 40. 

It is my recollection that a great many 
of the cases among the young adult groups 
were most severe. 

Any instance of this disease is tragic. All 
who have contributed toward its prevention 
are richly entitled to the gratitude of this 
Nation. 

But the responsibilities of this Congress 
toward msuring the best possible program 
are great. I do not believe they will be dis- 
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charged completely by a simple extension of 
the date. For emphasis, I repeat my appre- 
ciation of and agreement with the contents 
of what I understand will be in the commit- 
tee report on this point. 
JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress. 


Readjustment of Postal Rates 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11380) to read- 
just postal rates and to establish a congres- 
sional policy for the determination of postal 
rates, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion which faces each Member of Con- 
gress today is whether the users of our 
Post Office Department should pay part 
of our $500 million post office deficit or 
whether the income taxpayer should be 
required to finance all of this deficit. At 
the present time 60 percent of our postal 
deficit is paid by individual income tax- 
payers and 40 percent of our postal def- 
icit is made up from corporation income 
taxes. The hearings before the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee show 
that 75 percent of the mail carried by the 
Post Office Department is mailed by 
large users of the mails. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day will not place the Post Office Depart- 
ment on a self-financing basis, but will 
go a long way in reducing the current 
deficit in this Department. 

I have aiways opposed deficit financing 
wherever it exists. It seems only fair to 
me that the users of the mails should help 
eliminate part of our present postal def- 
icit. Under existing postal rates, the in- 
dividual taxpayer is charged with 60 per- 
cent of this postal deficit. If this bill 
passes, less than 30 percent of the postal 
deficit will be charged directly against 
the individual. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1:50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


July 7, 1956 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An Office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD Is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Farmers Union Discusses Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorpD a copy of a special fourth of July 
broadcast made over 12 Wisconsin sta- 
tions by Mr. Bob Moses, of the Wisconsin 
Farmers Union. 

Mr. Moses discusses some of the per- 
tinent economic facts staring Midwest 
farmers in the face at this time. I com- 
mend the address to my colleagues, The 
full text of the broadcast follows: 

SPECIAL FOURTH OF JULY FARMERS UNION 

BroapcasT 


The United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization recently reported that farmers 
throughout the world are getting less money 
for their crops, but that the hungry still 
have to pay more for food than they can 
afford. The 1956 report of the FAO added 
that the decline in farmers’ purchasing 
power poses a great threat to general eco- 
nomic stability. 

Here in the United States farm prices 
have been bolstered in recent months, ac- 
cording to figures of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. However, it would 
be a cruel and misleading blow to our agri- 
cultural community to believe that we have 
seen the end of the farm recession. A great 
share of the upsurge in farm prices is of a 
strictly seasonal nature. Farm prices gen- 
erally rise in the spring months, but this 
year’s increase has included a restoration 
in livestock prices, which had taken a ter- 
rific tumble in 1955. 

You don’t have to remind a Midwest 
hog farmer what happened to his market 
last fall and winter. Hog prices shrank 
@s much as 50 percent in a short 3-month 
period late last year. When the bottom 
falls out of a wagon, you either get in a 
new bottom or don’t run your wagon. In 
the hog slump of last year, the bottom 
had fallen clear out and hog farmers were 
losing money on sending hogs to market. 
It is to the credit of the hog producers that 
they decided to repair the damage and stay 
in agriculture. 

In the _ processor-dominated economy 
which is American agriculture, the American 
farmer can merely hope that the seasonal up- 
surge in farm prices this year will continue, 
and that eventually he will gain back some 
of the 25-percent drop in farm income he has 
experienced since 1952. If farm income de- 
pended upon hope or promises, the farmer 
could feel a sense of security. But since the 
farmer cannot name his price, nor can he 
strike for higher wages, he is at the complete 
mercy of a processor-dominated economy. 

A good example of how the farmer is the 
forgotten man in America’s economy is 
shown in the great profits amassed by the 
large meat-packing companies in the last 6 
months. It would be well to keep in mind 
that during this 6-month period, the price of 
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hogs fell to about 10 cents a pound, well be- 
low the farmer’s cost of production. In the 
dark days of 10-cent hogs, economists figure 
that hogs were averaging slightly over 50 
percent of parity. 

The large meat-packing firms figure their 
business years from October to October. For 
the 6-month period of the current fiscal year, 
ending April 28, not a single packing com- 
pany failed to report sizably increased profits. 
Yet in these same 6 months, hog farmers 
were taking hogs to market at 10 cents, 11 
cents, and 12 cents a pound. Only since the 
April 28 6-month reports of the packers 
have hog prices reached the 15- and 16-cent- 
a-pound level. 

Here is the record for 6 of the largest pack- 
ing companies in the country, including the 
4 largest. Earnings of Swift & Co., the giant 
in the industry, were $11 million for the first 
6 months of this year, an earning 214 times 
as high as for the comparablesperiod a year 
earlier. The second largest packer, Armour 
& Co., more than tripled its net earnings 
during the first 6 months of this year to 
around $1014 million. 

These 2 packing companies, Swift’s and 
Armour’s, are by far the 2 leading firms in 
the industry. Between the 2 of them in the 
last 6 months they sold over $2 billion worth 
of meat and received for these selling serv- 
ices about $22 million in net profits. These 
two companies were buying this meat from 
farmers, hog farmers and beef ranchers alike, 
whose income was being depressed. While 
the prices received by these livestock pro- 
ducers reached near disaster levels, the in- 
come of the $2 billion packing companies 
were increasing from 2!4 to 3 times the earn- 
ing level for a comparable 6-month period 
a@ year earlier. 

What about some of the other firms, you 
say? No. Swift and Armour were not alone 
in building up packer profits at the expense 
of our farmers. The No. 3 firm in the 
industry, Wilson & Co., released its 6-month 
earnings recently and found that their earn- 
ings during the months of 10- and 12-cent 
hogs had increased by more than 5 times 
over the same period the year before. The 
6-month income this year reached $4.8 mil- 
lion compared to close to $900,000 for last 
year. 

Then there’s the Cudahy Packing Co. which 
learned recently that its earnings were larger 
in the last 6 months than they have been 
for any full year since 1947. The record: Net 
income of almost 83!2 million, compared 
with over 1 million the year before. Other 
firms reporting sizable packer’ profits in the 
last 6 months were the Hormel Co. of Austin, 
Minn., and the Rath Packing Co. of Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Incidentally, the Rath Co. is one of the 
smaller packers but from October 1955 to 
April 1956 its net income, or profits, in- 
creased by 8 times over the 6-month earning 
figure for a year earlier. Yet the sales for 
this company were just about the same dur- 
ing the last 6 months. 

The folks in cities and towns must be ask- 
ing themselves how such a situation can exist 
whereby one segment—the farmers—are 
given as much as 50 percent less for their 
products while, on the other hand, another 
segment—the packers—roll up as much as 
3, 5 or even 8 times the profits they ordinarily 
receive. The housewives, the city workers 
and the people with small businesses must 
begin to wonder if all of this is fair to our 


farmers. It must be particularly perplexing 
to the folks on Main Street when they read 
that the cost of living is now headed to an 
all-time high. 

The unequalled cost of living, which is 
just around the corner, is announced by the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics in the 
United States Labor Department. Last week, 
housewives were told that there wouldn’t be 
any relief from the climb in retail food 
prices until fall, when the harvest comes in 
and many of the fruits and vegetables now 
dominating the cost of living index will go 
out of season. But if the cost of food is now 
affecting the cost of living index, house- 
wives cannot blame the farmer. Actually, 
food prices are now just 4.8 percent lower 
than they were in August of 1952, the all- 
time peak for food prices. However, in the 
same span of time that consumer food prices 
have dropped by only 5 percent, the prices 
paid to farmers have fallen off sharply by 
about 30 percent. 

Comparing a 5-percent drop in consumer 
food prices to a 30-percent drop in prices 
paid to farmers, the city housewife has just 
cause to ask: “Why didn’t my food prices 
come down more in line with the low-farm 
prices, or if that wasn’t possible, why couldn’t 
the farmer have gotten a little more for his 
products?” Neither the farmer nor con- 
sumer have profited in recent years from low- 
farm prices. In a recent monthly publica- 
tion, the First National City Bank, one of 
the world’s largest banks, gives the answer. 
The large food processing companies in the 
United States increased their profits by about 
10 percent during 1955, a year which saw 
farm income drop off by another 10 percent. 

If the folks in the cities and towns have 
come to understand that falling farm prices 
do not necessarily bring about comparably 
lower food prices, then they must also realize 
that those large food processing industries 
have been reaping huge profits at tne expense 
of the farmer and consumer. The packers 
are not alone. The large dairy processors 
are off to another record year in increased 
processor profits, a year which may exceed 
the banner year of 1954, Ezra Benson's year of 
lower dairy supports and cheese windfall 
scandals. In that year, the big dairy proces- 
sors cleaned up at the expense of the dairy 
farmers to the tune of 35 percent more profits 
than the year earlier. 

There is one large industry which is not as 
fortunate as the food processors. Yes, there 
is one large group of manufacturers which 
are feeling the pinch of continued lower farm 
income. That is the farm equipment in- 
dustry. To some extent the recent troubles 
of the automobile manufacturers can be 
attributed to the farm price slump, but there 
are other factors involved in the auto pro- 
duction cutbacks and factory layoffs. 

Let us consider briefly what has been 
happening in the farm equipment industries 
in the past few months. Of the large com- 
panies manufacturing farm equipment, only 
the largest company reported that its net 
income during the last 6 months had gone 
far below the corresponding 1955 figure. 
Even International Harvester found itself in 
serious trouble, with net profits up only one 
million dollars for the 6-month figure but 
with 2,400 workers laid off during the month 
of June, and International president, John 
McCaffrey, predicted that sales for the 12- 
month full-year period would ‘be below the 
previous full-year period. 
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Some of the other farm implement firms 
have had rougher going. For example, the 
John Deere Co. saw its net income fall off by 
45 percent in the last 6 months, ending April 
30. Sales to farmers were down by 21 per- 
cent. Minneapolis-Moline lost a million and 
a half dollars in the 6-month period, and 
their sales were Gown as well. 

A well-known Canadian firm, Massey- 
Harris, announced last month that it is slow- 
ing output of farm machinery in the United 
States and Canada because an expected 
spring pickup of sales in the United States 
had not materialized. (The Canadian gov- 
ernment announced last week that net in- 
come in Canada during 1955 increased 22 
percent, at the same time that American farm 
income was dropping 10 percent.) Here in 
Wisconsin, the J. I. Case Company of Racine 
is having tough times, as their income loss 
during the first 6 months amounted to 
almost $4.8 million. This equals a sales 
dropoff of 18% percent from the previous 
year. Case Co. president, John T. Brown, 
felt that the best thing that could happen to 
his company would be a “particularly good 
harvest.” The Case Co. has closed one of its 
plants in Racine and is anticipating another 
factory shutdown of its Burlington, Iowa, 
plant. 

As Detroit is to the auto industry, the 
Quad-City area in Illinois and Iowa is to the 
farm-equipment industry. In the indus- 
trial area along the Mississippi River which 
includes Moline, East Moline, and Rock Is- 
land, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa, there are 12 
farm implement factories. By mid-May, em- 
ployment in these Quad-City plants was 
down to 13,700 from the 21,300 employed 3 
years ago. This means about one-third of 
the normal work force is out of work be- 
cause of the farm price slump and subse- 
quent lack of farm implement buying. 

As if the farm rescession hadn't hit the 
farm equipment industry hard enough, there 
is indication that it will be hit even harder 
before the year is over. The Wall Street 
Journal last week told how “the soil bank 
is sending shivers through the already- 
shaken farm-machine industry.” The busi- 
ness publication was referring to the acre- 
age-diverting measure of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration which is now in effect for 
American agriculture. 

An unnamed official of one large firm told 
the Wall Street Journal reporters that “I 
just don’t see how all that land can be 
taken out of production without hurting 
this business to some degree.” The paper 
then quoted “an economist with one of 
Chicago’s big banks” in this way: “There 
will be some offsetting factors, of course, 
but I believe the acreage withdrawals will 
tend to restrict the over-all demand for 
equipment more than if the soil bank weren’t 
there.” ; 

What does all this prove to the folks in 
towns and cities who know little of farm 
life? It simply means that if agriculture 
is left to drift for itself, unprotected, and 
in the main unorganized and unrepresented 
by a farm organization, it can practically 
bankrupt itself, while filling the coffers of 
one industrial group, the food processors, 
and at the same time bringing misery to 
another industrial group, the farm equip- 
ment industry. The consumer, like the 
farmer, benefits not at all from such a 
system. 

On the other hand, if the farmers, as 
the producers of the food and fiber, had the 
dominant say-so in what they received for 
their commodities, then everyone would be 
happy. This, basically, is the program of the 
Farmers Union. 

Until the program of the Farmers Union 
is completely put into practice; until the 
farmers, through their marketing and sup- 
ply cooperatives, can take a greater part in 
what prices shall be received; then the sub- 
stance of the U. N.’s Food and Agriculture 
Organization report will continue to hold 
true, 
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Using the United States as a basis, the 
FAO report says in brief that farmers are 
getting less for their crops; consumers have 
to pay more for food thar what they can 
afford; and the loss in farmers’ purchasing 
power poses a “great threat to general eco- 
nomic stability.” 





Readjustment of Postal Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11380) to read- 
just postal rates and to establish a congres- 
sional policy for the determination of postal 
rates, and for other purposes. 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
first, may I say that I have served on 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee for 10 years. I have also served 
under the able chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees] and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray]. 

I can assure the Congress that every 
bill this committee has brought to the 
floor of the House has certainly received 
the most careful; the most lengthy, and 
most impartial consideration; of that 
there can be no possible doubt. 

I would like to address myself espe- 
cially to first-class mail, because I think 
a great many things have been said about 
first-class mail that need to be cleared 
up, to say the least. 

First of all, it is contended that first- 
class mail pays its way, and therefore the 
rate should not be raised in any way. I 
am reliably assured that first-class mail 
does not pay its way; that even after we 
pass this bill and raise the rate to 4 cents 
an ounce, it will still cost about three- 
tenths of a cent per piece. But laying 
that to one side, let us ask ourselves what 
is the history of the Post Office and of 
first-class mail? Let us go right back to 
the beginning. 

Benjamin Franklin, who was the 
father of our postal system, stated un- 
equivocally that postage rates are not in 
the nature of a tax, but rather are fees 
paid for service. 

How do we pay for our first-class mail 
now? What do the first-class users of 
mail have to do? They have to pay for 
this deficit. 

We have done a lot of talking about the 
little fellow and certainly we should be 
careful of his rights. I would like to 
assure you, however, that no little fellow 
came before this committee to protest 
against the raise in the first-class rate. 
Why? Because, although it may be the 
fashion to talk down to the little fellow, 
he is quite aware of where his money 
goes. This is where his money goes and 
where his money will go. Here are the 
exact figures, which I have taken consid- 
erable trouble to get and they are correct. 
If the postal rate bill is passed, it will cost 
the average American family, of whom 
there are 40 million, an additional $1.76 
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per annum. If it is not passed, the deficit 
will continue to be supported by tax 
money. In other words, to tell these 
people that because their rate is raised 
they are not paying anything is a lot of 
demagogery, and we know it. They will 
pay. What will they pay? They will pay 
$7 per year. That is, the exact differ- 
ence between $1.76 and $7 per year. 

When we say that first-class mail 
should not be taxed as heavily, we should 
take into consideration certain matters. 
First, may I tell you that, if you do not 
raise the first-class rate, you might as 
well leave here now and not bother with 
the bill at all, because it is not worth the 
trouble to pass. 

First-class mail in the year 1932 cost 
1.7 cents per piece to carry. Neverthe- 
less, withovt any great trouble the rate 
in that year was raised to 3 cents. I be- 
lieve we were assured that that would be 
temporary. It was so temporary that in 
1947, by unanimous consent, it was made 
a permanent rate, which it has been up 
to the present time. So there was no 
question then of making it pay its way. 
It was paying a good 2-cent surplus for 
all those years to help carry the Depart- 
ment. 

Now we are only asking for the 1-cent 
raise, which is almost a necessity if you 
are going to raise your third class, and I 
think there is little argument but what 
that should be 3 cents. In other words, 
when first-class mail was first raised in 
the year 1932—and it has never been 
raised since—it paid 30 percent over its 
allocated cost. We are doing nothing 
like that today. 

To go back to the individual, to this 
little fellow whose thoughts and aspira- 
tions we are always careful of except 
when it comes to voting his money away, 
and, after all, we should be careful of 
him. Most of us are little fellows, and 
we know what that means. He as an av- 
erage would prefer, believe it or not, to 
pay 5 cents. Up to the north of us in 
Canada where they are more advanced 
in many things, they have a 5-cent first- 
class postal rate, and it has worked no 
hardship at all. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. May I congratulate the 
gentlewoman on her excellent and logi- 
cal statement. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman. Even at 5 cents, you will be 
sending a first-class letter farther for a 
lower rate than anywhere in the world 
teday. That is a statement that cannot 
be challenged. At 3 cents you are just 
giving it away. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield tothe gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the gentle- 
woman has expressed the most convinc- 
ing argument for an increase in the first- 
class rate of any I have heard. In other 
words, it would actually cost every fam- 
ily or the average family about $5.25 to 
defeat this bill, the amount they would 
have to pay in addition? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. That is exactly 
correct, and I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 





1956 
Verdict: Commendable Homicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Tampa Morning Tribune of 
July 7, 1956: 

VERDICT: COMMENDABLE HOMICIDE 


Democrats and Republicans are angrily 
blaming each other for the death of the 
Federal school aid bill. 

Well, as one coroner, we blame nobody for 
this killing on the confused floor of the 
House. In our opinion it was a clear case 
of justifiable homicide—not merely justifi- 
able but commendable. 

For this was a bad bill. 

Some deemed it bad because, in the show- 
down, it brandished an antisegregation 
amendment. Others denounced it because it 
would have divvied up the proposed con- 
struction money on a basis of population 
rather than existing need for classroom. 

But these should have been secondary 
considerations, 

The bill was fundamentully bad because it 
handed over to the Federal Government par- 
tial responsibility for the support of our pub- 
lic schools, which are and ought to remain 
the obligation of community and State. 

For that reason alone it deserved to die. 

If blame is to be assessed, it should fall 
upon those Congressmen who regularly sing 
hymns to States’ rights and bewail the 
march of centralized government—yet would 
have voted for Federal school aid without 
blinking an eye if the form of the bill had 
suited them. 

This, we submit, is plain hypocrisy. 

How can local and State governments claim 
the right to run their own affairs if they 
willingly pass their responsibilities to Wash- 
ington? How can they complain that the 
Federal Government is preempting tax 
sources if they constantly call upon Wash- 
ington for money which they ought to raise 
themselves? 

It should be obvious to the thickest wit 
that we can’t expect to have it both ways. 
If we beg bread at the Federal door we're 
going to have to chop wood at the Federal 
command. 

And where does “Federal aid” come from, 
anyway? Sooner or later it comes out of our 
own pockets—plus administrative costs and 
probably plus interest on money Washing- 
ton borrowed to “give” to us. For the Fed- 
eral Government, please remember, is $272.7 
billion in debt. 

There’s less excuse for the school handout 
than for most Federal aid programs. For 
one thing, schools are not interstate like 
main highways; they’re local. For another 
thing, there can’t be a valid claim of a na- 
tionwide “emergency” in school housing. 
With the exception of a few special situations 
around new Government plants or military 
bases, States and communities have known 
for a long time what their school needs would 
be. If they haven’t taken steps to provide 
the classrooms, they can blame no one but 
themselves. 

Florida, because of its tremendous growth, 
has a harder problem than most States in 
keeping facilities up with enrollment. Yet 
by joint local and State effort it has managed 
pretty well. It can continue to provide ade- 
quate—if not ideal—schools as long as its 
citizens will pay the bill. If they aren’t 
willing to pay, then they don’t deserve any 
outside help. 
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There’s not a single one of the 48 States 
that lacks the resources to give its children 
a decent education. Statistics show that 
for 1953-54 no State spent more than 4 per- 
cent of its total income for schools and most 
spent less than 3 percent. 

Federal school aid apparently is dead for 
the session. Instead of weeping for the lost 
$1600 million, true friends of the schools 
will get busy raising the money in their own 
States—where it would have come from, any- 
way. 





Control Follows the Purse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Petersburg Independent of 
July 5, 1956: 

ConTROL FOLLOWS THE PURSE 


Acceptance by the House of Representa- 
tives on a voice vote of the Powell amend- 
ment to the Federal school bill ~xposes the 
utter hyrocrisy of the militant integration- 
ists who would forces the end of school seg- 
regation in the South overnight. 

The rider, svonsored by Representative 
ADAM POWELL, the Negro Congressman from 
New York, would deny Federal aid for school 
construction to those States that have not 
complied with the edict of the United States 
Supreme Court on ending school segrega- 
tion. 

Admittedly until the last decade the South 
has been shamefully delinquent in failing 
to provide schools for its Negro citizens equal 
to those of the whites. During the last de- 
cade, however, great strides have been made 
in overcoming this delinquency. In every 
Southern State more funds have been spent 
proportionately on Negro than white schools. 

Much of the Federal aid that Congress now 
proposed to grant the States for school con- 
struction, would, in the Southern States, 
have gone to build new Negro schools. 

The integrationists demand the end of 
segregation in Southern schools purportedly 
because they believe this will result in better 
educational opportunities for Negro children. 

But in sponsoring and supporting the 
Powell amendment they cut the ground from 
beneath this argument. 

In effect they are saying: “We want our 
Negro children to have better educational 
opportunities, The way we do this is to deny 
the South Federal funds with which to build 
Negro schools.” 

The maneuver, of course, is intended to 
coerce and intimidate the South into inte- 
grating its schools immediately. It holds 
forth.a billion and a half in funds collected 
from the States and says, “Here is. a wad of 
money. End segregation and you can have 
it. Otherwise you get none.” 

But at the same time the integrationists 
expose the falsity of the great tears they con- 
stantly shed in behalf of the southern Negro. 

While they cry out in mock pain over the 
unequal or lack of educational opportunities 
for Negroes in the South, they are, at the 
same time, perfectly willing to sacrifice any 
opportunities that might be made available 
in an effort to force the South to follow their 
dictates. 

This rule or fuin attitude is typical of the 
fanaticism that. marked the course of the 
abolitionists in the era leading up to the 
Civit War. For them there is nocompromise, 
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no moderation, no middle road. Either the 
South falls in line or suffers the consequences. 

Since it was first proposed that the Federal 
Government appropriate huge sums to aid 
the educational effort of the States, many 
educators as well as State officials and par- 
ents have rightly feared that Federal aid in- 
evitably would result in Federal control of 
the public schools. Supporters of the meas- 
ure have brushed aside these fears as ground- 
less. There has been a great deal said and 
written about how Congress would provide 
Federal aid with no strings attached. 

But even before the measure comes to a 
final vote in the House a rider is approved 
which immediately attaches strings to the 
funds and sets out to dictate the operation 
of the public schools. 

This should be fair warning of what is 
to come if the Federal Government is per- 
mitted to get its foot in the door of our 
public schools. 

If House Members are foolish enough to 
give final approval to the measure, we bope 
wiser heads will prevail in the Senate and 
kill it. 

We have never been convinced of the need 
for Federal aid. We believe the States are 
fully capable of meeting the needs of their 
schools if the effort is made. Indeed, if they 
cannot or will not assume this basic respon- 
sibility, then the States may as well forego 
any thought of sovereignty, local self-gov- 
ernment and responsibility and assume the 
status of conforming puppets of big central- 
ized government. 





Federal School-Aid Bill Deserved To Le 
Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Tampa Times of July 7, 1956: 
FEDERAL SCHOOL-AID BrLL DESERVED To Br 

DEFEATED 

The House of Representatives has killed 
the Federal school-aid bill primarily because 
of the antisegregation amendment nailed to 
it, but although the segregation issue may 
get the blame, there are many other com- 
pelling reasons against Federal aid that the 
bill properly should be killed. 

In the first place it has never been accu- 
rately shown that schools are facing an emer- 
gency which demands Federal assistance. As 
Raymond Moley wrote in the Times yester- 
day, the whole argument of educators for 
financial help from the National Treasury is 
based on a hodgepodge of statistics which 
prove exactly nothing. 

The United States is enjoying a period of 
unprecedented prosperity, shared by all of 
the States. There has beer no indication 
that. any of the 48 States are so poor that 
they cannot provide adequate schools for 
their children, if they so choose. 

Education is, and always has been, pri- 
marily a local problem. This is as it should 
be. The individual communities of the Na- 
tion should accept and guard the responsi- 
bility of educating their own youngsters ac- 
cording to local preference and tradifion. 
‘The moment education becomes federalized 
and dominated by one set of standards pre- 
scribed by a Washington bureaucracy, indi- 
viduality will be destroyed and the way will 
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be paved for one giant program of brain- 
washing. 

The children of the Nation are not children 
of the state by any means. They have an 
identity with their families and local com- 
munities which must be preserved. Federal 
aid to schools is a step in the direction of 
Federal domination of the educational sys- 
tem and a trend toward separating the child 
from his personal heritage and molding him 
into the image desired by the State. 

In addition, Federal aid to schools has its 
economic disadvantages. It means that the 
taxpayers of such States as Florida, where 
school standards are relatively high, will be 
called upon to pay for the education of chil- 
dren in such States as Mississippi, where 
standards are low. The dollars which go for 
Federal aid will be fewer because they must 
pass through the bureaucratic machinery in 
Washington where inefficiency diminishes 
their purchasing power. 

In numerous instances it has been shown 
that higher educational standards mean bet- 
ter living standards in the community. 
Better educated pupils return their devel- 
oped skills to improving their environment. 
For obvious practical purposes the individual 
States and communities should see to it that 
teaching standards are high. This should be 
a matter of local pride; it cannot be stimu- 
lated by dollars from Washington. 

The United States has no low-income 
States. There is not a single State which 
does not have the potential resources to pro- 
vide good schools. If these States now pos- 
sessing low educational standards will not 
improve their own lot, it is not fair to ask 
the rest of the Nation to carry the reponsi- 
bility which local citizens refuse to accept. 

The professional educator argues that it 
is the child which suffers. But the parents 
of that child have a right to leave the States 
with low standards and see that their 
youngster has better educational opportuni- 
ties. In many cases, this is happening. The 
States with poor school systems are losing 
population to those States with better 
schools. Educational considerations are not 
the only factors in this migration, but they 
play a big role. 

The House defeat of the Federal aid bill 
does not mean that it is dead permanently. 
Its proponents will try to breathe life into 
the issue again, but efforts to shift this re- 
esponsibility to the Federal Government must 
be stoutly resisted. 





Brownell’s Political Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Record an editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Press, under date of July 
7, entitled “Brownell’s Political Corn.” 

I feel that the enclosed editorial ex- 
presses the opinion of many people. At- 
torney General Brownell’s last-minute 
investigation of General Motors as a 
monopoly is only designed to get a few 
votes between now and November, and 
then to forget the suit the day after 
election. 

The same deceit has been used 
throughout by this big-business admin- 
istration. When a paper like the Pitts- 
burgh Press which has supported the 
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administration comes out and calls it 
political corn it demonstrates that even 
some Republican supporters are getting 
sick and tired of the fakery that is now 
being practiced. 
The editorial follows: 
BROWNELL’s POLITICAL CorN 


If Secretary Ezra Benson were to go on a 
General Motors-sponsored TV program to an- 
nounce that the Agriculture Department had 
decided to blacklist Corn Products Co.— 

It is doubtful that honest old Ezra would 
do such a thing, but if he did— 

Well, it would be no worse than Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell’s performance 
Wednesday night, when he went on a Corn 
Products-sponsored TV program to announce 
that the Justice Department would file an 
antitrust suit against General Motors. 

It might be good politics, because this is 
an election year and some farm spokesmen 
have been accusing Ezra of loving the food 
processors more than he loves the farmers. 
But, repeating, it’s doubtful that Ezra would 
play politics that way. 

And, of course, there is no way of know- 
ing how long Mr. Brownell carried that offi- 
cial news item around in his hot little hand 
before he stepped up to the TV camera to 
perform a governmental act under the aus- 
pices of a sponsor with a name appropriate 
to the performance. 

But it is known that Mr. Brownell at- 
tained his present position by his skill in 
politics, that General Motors has been a 
large and growing corporation through the 
3% years Mr. Brownell has been Attorney 
General, that Democrats have been accusing 
the Eisenhower administration of favoring 
big business, and that Mr. Brownell didn’t 
announce his suit against the symbol of big 
business until well along in an election year. 

The traditional way for the Justice Depart- 
ment to break the news of an antitrust ac- 
tion is to file the complaint, making it a 
matter of court record, and give out a press 
release or hold a press conference available 
equally to all mediums of public information 
explaining the reasons for the suit. 

But Mr. Brownell chose an unorthodox 
way of making his announcement, arousing 
controversy that might possibly draw more 
attention to the idea that the Republicans, 
in this election year, are hell bent for pro- 
tecting the little fellows against the big 
fellow. 

For his performance, Mr. Brownell re- 
ceived a leather-bound 20-volume encyclo- 
pedia and newspaper reporters participating 
in the Corn Products press conference re- 
ceived a cash honorarium for 30 minutes of 
acting the role they are paid all week to do 
for their own newspapers. 

However you grind it, it’s corn. 





Veterans’ Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to put into the Recorp 
a letter I received recently from Mr. 
Everett Guse, Veterans’ Service Officer 
for Trempealeau County, one of the 11 
counties in the ninth congressional 
district. 

I believe Mr. Guse has made a fine 
presentation of the case for veterans’ 
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benefits and against the recommenda- 
tions of the Bradley Commission. I am 
in full accord with Mr. Guse’s views and 
I am glad to call this letter to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The letter 


follows: 
VETERAN'S SERVICE OFFICER, 
Trempealeau County, Whitehall, Wis. 
Hon. Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: We have 
been doing some thinking on the recent so- 
called Bradley report, Hoover report, and 
veterans’ benefits in general. 

We sincerely hope that this so-called Brad- 
ley report has caused you to become some- 
what concerned over the future benefits of 
those who sacrificed for our freedoms. The 
future benefits of our veterans should be of 
grave concern to every true American. I 
wish to call to your attention some of the 
facts as I see them from day to day while 
assisting the doughboy and the GI. 

If all red-blooded Americans would stop 
to reflect just a few moments on the very first 
statement of the Bradley report, I am sure 
that the balance of the report would be 
considered insignificant. The statement I 
refer to is “Military service in time of war or 
peace should be treated as discharging an 
obligation of citizenship and not of itself as 
a basis for future Government benefits.” 

I think Mr. Bradley and his Commission are 
forgetting the soldier, the sailor, the marine, 
etc., who fought to preserve our democratic 
Government so that it is still possible for us 
to extend to these veterans their just and 
deserving benefits. 

I am sure Mr. Bradley and his Commission 
have forgotten that the man and the woman 
who put on the uniform of his country and 
went forth to face the hazards and uncer- 
tainties of war did more than the average 
citizen. The man actually engaged in war 
did more than the man engaged in the ship- 
yard and factory; the man who dug the 
trenches and foxholes and fought therefrom 


did more than the man who dug the ore or 


compounded the high explosives; the man 
who flew our fighters and bombers did more 
than the man on the ranch or the man who 
maintained the railroad; the man who fought 
the sea battles and the man who established 
the beachheads did more than the man who 
built the training stations or issued the 
ration stamps. 

Mr. Bradley doesn’t, but I am sure you 
realize the man who served his country in 
combat did more and is deserving of more 
than those who didn’t. The man in the 
Air Force during World War II, no doubt, 
many a time wished he was back home on 
good solid ground instead of flirting with 
death. Doesn’t that veteran deserve more 
than his classmate who was deferred during 
the entire war to help a beekeeper produce 
honey? A very good friend of mine quit his 
job and accepted employment on a farm in 
order to avoid the World War [II draft. 
Should he be entitled to the same benefits as 
those who went forth to battle? I am sure 
there are thousands of similar cases. 

One can aptly say that no man can put on 
the uniform of his country during war but 
what it takes something from him. He has 
given even though he may not be on a hos- 
pital bed or visibly crippled. 

A veteran receiving nonservice connected 
pension would perhaps be on some welfare 
or relief roll if he was not receiving his vet- 
erans’ pension. He is proud that he served 
his country and receives his pension with 
pride. This should be a significant fact. 

We trust you are cognizant of the needs of 
the veteran. Recognizing this need, we beg 
you and expect you to exercise the influence 
of your position to safeguard the veterans’ 
benefits and diligently strive for greater vet- 
erans’ benefits; more hospital beds; more 
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medical care; a greater veterans’ service to 
the veteran, his widow and children. These 
and other veterans’ benefits are the things a 
grateful Nation owes those who fought to 
preserve its freedom. 

Let’s always bear in mind that there was a 
big difference between firing on the field of 
battle and keeping the home fires burning. 

Very truly yours, 
EVERETT GUSE, 
Veterans’ Service Officer, 
Trempealeau County, Wis. 





Northwest to the Orient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAL HOLMES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp two editorials from 
the Yakima Daily Republic on a subject 
of importance to the State of Wash- 
ington. 

{From the Yakima Daily Republic of 

April 21, 1956] 


Tue Time Has CoMeE 


It has been a little more than a year since 
President Eisenhower directed that North- 
west Orient Airlines operate its North Pacific- 
Orient route under a temporary permit for 
7 years. The Civil Aeronautics Board had 
recommended permanent certification, but 
the President said he wanted the line to 
prove it could operate without Federal sub- 
sidy before granting permanent certification. 
He wanted the carrier to “demonstrate its 
ability to operate without subsidies within 
a@ reasonable period of time.” 

We note that Northwest will put on its 
sixth oriental flight per week April 29. 
Northwest has been operating without need 
for a subsidy ever since the President signed 
the order, in fact from a month before the 
order was signed. This proves the airline’s 
short route to the Orient has arrived, eco- 
nomically speaking; that Northwest has suc- 
cessfully sold the advantages of the Pacific 
Northwest gateway in travel to and from 
the Far East. 

For these reasons we believe the time has 
come for the President to certify the route 
permanently. Temporary authority is a 
handicap to a carrier. It is harder to plan 
for the future when that future may not 
be permanent. Among all the American- 
flag international carriers only Northwest’s 
application was made to hinge on subsidy- 
free operation. All others have permanent 
routes, but only TWA and NWA do not re- 
quire subsidy. That’s an added reason for 
permanent certification. 





[From the Yakima Daily Republic of 
May 22, 1956] 


Support FoR NORTHWEST 


We commend the Yakima Chamber of 
Commerce for its support of Northwest Air- 
lines’ application for immediate permanent 
certification of its Great Circle route to the 
Orient. The examiner for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is about to make his report on 
the prehearing conference in this case and 
the Board soon will be passing a recom- 
mendation on to President Eisenhower, so 
the chamber’s support is well timed. 

The airline is operating on a 7-year tem- 
porary certification, ordered by the President 
to give the company time to show it could 
operate without a subsidy. It has been op- 
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erating without subsidy since January 1, 
1955, and we believe it has proved its point. 

It is not only to the advantage of the air- 
line to have a permanent certificate, it is to 
the advantage of the Pacific Northwest to 
have our own gateway to the Far East recog- 
nized as a permanent route.- We have the 
shortest route to the Orient and long have 
advertised our region as the gateway to 
Alaska and the Orient. It is up to our re- 
gion to guard its position. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board once before 
recommended a permanent ceftification and 
likely will do so again. We trust the Presi- 
dent will accept 17 months’ operation with- 
out a Federal subsidy as the proof he 
requires, 





Labor Fears Government Development of 
Niagara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I am very pleased to include a full page 
advertisment which appeared in the 
New York Times on Sunday, July 8, 
which was paid for by the New York 
State Association of Electrical Workers- 
AFL, protesting against the enactment of 
the so-called Niagara public power bill, 
H. R. 11477, recently reported out by the 
Committee on Public Works of the 
House by a small margin. 

As a member of the Public Works 
Committee of the House for several years, 
I regret the action taken on this im- 
portant legislation without the serious 
study which it merits. Many members 
of the Public Works Committee have 
never had the opportunity to learn about 
this proposal through the medium of 
hearings and although a record has been 
written on this subject and the proposal 
for Government operation has been defi- 
nitely rejected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, this new proposal has not had 
careful study by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the House. The provisions 
in this legislation are contrary to the 
economic foundations of our country, 
based on which we have gone forward 
to be the greatest and strongest nation 
in the world. It is no wonder to me 
that members of the labor unions who 
are patriotic citizens are greatly con- 
cerned. 

The advertisement follows: 

Laspor FearS GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
NIAGARA 
To the honorable Members of the United 
States.House of Representatives: 

The Free Trade Union movement and 
the free-enterprise system together have 
made our country the greatest Nation in all 
the world. It is most essential that we 
keep it that way. 7 

Based upon this fundamental principle 
the New York State Association of Electrical 
Workers whose 80,000 members work in all 


. branches of industry, and the International 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (550,000 
members) throughout the United States, are 
opposed to governmental development of 
Niagara power, 
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This message is written to you because in 
Washington today there is a bill pending 
before your honorable body which seriously 
threatens free trade and the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise, and we are against it. 

The so-called Niagara public power bill 
(H. R. 11477), introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Hersert H. Leman, of New York, 
and in the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman CHARLiEs A. BUCKLEY, proposes that 
Government displace regulated business en- 
terprise in the development of additional 
water from the Niagara River for electric 
power to be distributed on a priority basis 
to preference groups (municipal distribution 
systems and rural cooperatives) representing 
only 5 percent of the power customers of 
New York State. This establishes a privi- 
leged class of citizens and is wholly un- 
American. 

We are opposed to this discriminatory bill 
because it violates the principles of free en- 
terprise and fair play because there is no 
valid reason for Government to compete with 
its citizens in the electric business, or any 
other business, and because the bill marks 
a long step toward further nationalization 
of American basic industry. 

We like free trade; we like the free enter- 
prise system that has made America great 
and the life of the American labor man the 
envy of the world. Our American system of 
getting things done makes sense—we want 
to retain it. 

In opposing this legislation, we ask you 
to bear in mind that: 

1. The Niagara Power Development does 
not involve any governmental function such 
as navigation, irrigation, reclamation, flood 
control; it involves only the generation of 
power. 

2. The electric utility companies of the 
State of New York are ready, willing, and 
able to proceed immediately to develop the 
power in the Niagara River—all that’s re- 
quired is congressional approval. 

3. If government is authorized to develop 
water for electric power purposes because 
water is a natural resource, other natural 
resources, such as gas, oil, lumber, and min- 
erals, will eventually be taken over by 
government. We do not like the direction 
in which this public power bill is headed. 

4. Business-managed electric utilities pay 
their full way in taxes; government power 
projects do not. Taxes evaded in the great 
development like the Niagara ($23 million 
annually in additional taxes if utility com- 
panies do the job) will have to be made up 
later by all taxpayers. 

5. Under business-managed operation cus- 
tomers are fully protected in the rates 
charged them for their electric services by 
a duly-authorized, efficient State-regulating 
agency—the New York State Public Service 
Commission. There is no regulation of po- 
litical operation. 

6. Past experience shows that fair and 
lasting labor agreements with government 
agencies are almost impossible; organized 
labor has, and is, reaching excellent agree- 
ments today with business-managed electric 
utilities. We want to continue this way. 

7. We agree with President Eisenhower 
that this issue should be decided in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the local people con- 
cerned. In the project area, working men, 
farmers, industry, representatives of local 
governments, and every category of electrical 
user and taxpayer overwhelmingly reject the 
public power bill. (Note below.) It is sup- 
ported substantially by public-power ex- 
tremists who are only remotely concerned 
but who insist on imposing their philos- 
ophies upon the people directly concerned. 

8. Hundreds of thousands of International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers members 
earn their livelihood and support their 
families as employees of the free enterprise 
system in the light and power industry. And 
hundreds of thousands of other citizens re- 
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ceive an income from their investments in 
the power companies. Truly this is one of 
the basic industries in the country. On its 
record it deserves to be protected. 

9. As members of organized labor we do 
not propose to have our welfare directed or 
determined by any bureaucratic official of 
the Government, whether it be municipal, 
State, or national, no matter how good the 
intention may seem to be. Government 
ownership would tend to make the American 
worker a servant to his government, where- 
as his government should be a servant to him. 

10. The development of the Niagara River 
power project by the power companies of the 
State of New York, received the endorsement 
of the New York State Federation of Labor 
representing 1,300,000 members. 

On July 9, 1953, your honorable body, by 
a decisive bipartisan vote of 262 to 120, 
passed the bill, introduced by Congressman 
Wriuiam E. Mumuer, of New York, and Con- 
gressman GEORGE A. DONDERO, of Michigan, 
for the development of the Niagara River by 
the five major New York State business- 
managed electric utilities. We believe it was 
a sound position then; we believe it is a 
sound position now. 

We sincerely hope that you sustain that 
decision by voting “No” on the so-called 
Niagara public power bill. 

The Miller-Dondero bill guarantees equal- 
ity to all in the sale of power under rates 
regulated by the New York Public Service 
Commission. The development will pay its 
full way in taxes and preserve the American 
way of free enterprise; the free trade union 
movement and the free enterprise system, 
marching together, have made this country 
the greatest nation on earth; let’s make sure 
we keep it so. 

Your consideration of this most important 
matter will be deeply appreciated. 

Jefferson said: “That government governs 
best which governs least.” It is as true today 
as it was yesterday. 

Respectfully submitted. 

New YorK STaTeE ASSOCIATION OF 
ELECTRICAL WorKERS—AFL, 

WILLIAM BUTLER, President. 

JOHN R. WEIGELT, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NoTEe.—The results of surveys by Congress- 
men OSTERTAG, MILLER, and PILLION, of New 
York, among the voters in their territory and 
by the American Agriculturist show that 75 
to 90 percent of the voters who replied were 
in favor of free enterprise. Hundreds of in- 
dependent organizations such as farm bu- 
reaus, the New York State Grange, the New 
York State Association of Town Boards, labor 
unions, the Supervisors’ Association of the 
State of New York, women's clubs, etc., have 
all endorsed free enterprise. 





The Cyprus Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a press re- 
lease by Mr. Refik Koraltan, Speaker of 
the Turkish Grand National Assembly, 
being a message to the world parlia- 
ments. This press release deals with the 
Cyprus situation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT OF TURKISH GRAND NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY TO WORLD PARLIAMENTS 


Following is the text of a message sent 
by Mr. Refik Koraltan, Speaker of the Tur- 
kish Grand National Assembly, to the World 
Parliaments: 

“Mr. Rodopoulos, Speaker of Greek Na- 
tional Assembly, is understood to have sent 
on June 6, on behalf of that Assembly, a 
message to all world parliaments. In this 
message Mr. Rodopoulos claims that Turks 
of Cyprus—which he qualifies as gangs and 
a negligeable minority—are killing, wound- 
ing, and plundering Greek population of 
that island. He protests these acts and re- 
quests assistance. 

“This message, in which it is attempted 
to distort completely the realities for the 
purpose of, on the one hand, throwing the 
responsibility for crimes perpetrated in 
Cyprus on the innocent Turkish popula- 
tion, and on the other, of drawing the sym- 
pathy of world public opinion to the cause 
of annexation of Cyprus by Greeks, has 
created deep indignation throughout Tur- 
key. 

“The Turkish Grand National Assembly, 
of which I have the honor of being the 
speaker, has during its session of June 13 
decided with unanimity to charge me to ex- 
press the indignation felt in Turkey, and 
to aseert the truth to all parliaments to 
which the Speaker of the Greek Assembly 
has sent his above-mentioned message. 

“In consequence, on behalf of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly, I hasten to sub- 
knit to your attention and to that of the 
Parliament of your country, the following. 

“The Turkish community of Cyprus is 
not an insignificant minority as alleged by 
Mr. Rodopoulos. They represent in the 
midst of a total population of 500,000 for 
the whole island, a mass of 120,000 people 
as against around 370,000 people of the 
Greek-speaking community. 

“For a year a secret organization called 
EOKA, has been performing acts of syste- 
matic terrorism. This organization is com- 
posed of a certain number of people of the 
Greek-speaking community and of officers, 
specialists in terrorism and volunteers who 
have secretly come from Greece. 

“The members of the EOKA have not only 
illegally kept the arms which they pos- 
sessed, in defiance of the orders from the 
local authorities inviting the population 
of the island to surrender them, but have 
also secretly received arms from Greece or 
secured them through funds also received 
from Greece. 

“This group has recently started to murder 
police constables working under orders of 
local authorities and to execute organized 
incursions on a large scale into villages which 
are partly inhabited by Turks, in order to 
perpetrate bloody and shocking acts of ag- 
gression against them and to destroy their 
property. All these facts are corraborated 
by factual evidence and documents. 

“As for the Turks of Cyprus, not only have 
they turned in their arms to the local 
authorities by complying with the order, 
but they have, unlike EOKA, never received 
outside arms aid. 

“They are, therefore, deprived even of the 

»material means for perpetrating terrorism of 
which they are accused in the message of 
Mr. Rodopoulos. Furthermore, those Turks 
who are qualified in the message of Mr. 
Rodopoulos as gangs, have distinguished 
themselves with their compliance with the 
laws and regulations and with their prefer- 
ence of defending their just cause through 
legitimate means despite the fact that they 
are opposed to enosis with all their hearts. 

“It is an indubitable truth that the acts 
to which they have resorted for expressing 
their disgust in the face of the atrocities 
committed by the terrorists and for exer- 
cising their legitimate right of self-defense 
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cannot be compared in any way, neither in 
nature not in intensity, to all that the ter- 
rorists have. 

“Intensive propaganda is being made to 
deform the realities not only on the subject 
of what is happening in Cyprus, but also on 
the subject of the whole of the so-called 
Cyprus question with the sole purpose of 
bringing about the unjust and unfounded 
annexation of the island to Greece. 

“From this point of view equally, there 
exist a great number of official documents 
depicting the true picture of the affair and 
exposing the ulterior motives that are pur- 
sued, and explaining the thesis and attitude, 
based on justice and equity, of Turkey which 
has a vital interest on the island. Even a 
résumé of the essential points of these docu- 
ments will unduly prolong the present mes- 
sage. I will, therefore, confiné myself on 
behalf of the Grand National Assembly, to 
beg Your Excellency as well as the Parlia- 
ment of your country: 

“1. Not to lose sight of the fact that any 
ill-advised and unjust change in the status 
of Cyprus will create a vital injury not only 
for Turkey, but for the peace and security of 
the free world. 

“2. Not to heed subversive and provocative 
propaganda. 

“3. To bear in mind the truth that the 
so-called question of Cyprus is not a simple 
question of the application of the princi- 
ple of self-determination, but the outcome 
of a certain number of unlawful political 
calculations the realization of which must 
never be permitted for political, historical, 
strategical, and a variety of other reasons. 

“4. In view of the preceding observations, 
to remember that if Your Excellency or the 
Parliament of your country should, by 
taking into consideration only documents 
and claims emanating from a single source, 
and by being influenced by subversive and 
distorting propaganda, take any action, even 
with the best of intentions this might oc- 
casion immense damage the extent of which 
cannot be foreseen, to the cause of justice 
and equity and to the triumph of the truth. 

“Please accept, Your Excellency, the as- 
surances of my highest consideration. 

“REFIK KORALTAN, 
“Speaker of the Turkish Grand Na- 
tional Assembly.” 





The Hood River Valley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most picturesque portions of 
the Pacific Northwest is the beautiful 
Hood River Valley, extending from the 
glacial slopes of the 11,245-foot Mount 
Hood to the shores of the Columbia River. 
This is one of the great orchard areas of 
the entire world. It also is the scene of 
such cultural enterprises as the annual 
Hood River music festival, featuring a 
talented emigree from Finland, Dr. Boris 
Sirpo. 

The achievements and geography of 
the Hood River region have been graph- 
ically described in an article written by 
J. L. (Jack) Travis, staff correspondent 
of the Oregonian, of Hood River, Oregz., 
and published in the Oregonian Sunday 
magazine of July 1, 1956. For the infor- 
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mation of other Members of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent that the splen- 
did article by Mr. Travis, from the Ore- 
gonian, be printed in full in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMEMBER THE Hoop RIvER VALLEY 
(By Jack Travis) 


Beautiful, productive, self-ontained Hood 
River Valley has in the last few years been 
brought much closer to Portland and the 
Willamette Valley. The new water-grade 
highway along the Columbia River and the 
opening of a road through almost forgotten 
Lolo Pass, from Hood River over the north- 
west shoulder of Mount Hood to Zigzag, now 
make it easier than ever to spend an after- 
noon or a day viewing the valley’s natural 
beauties, fishing for steelhead and trout in 
Hood River and its tributaries, admiring 
spring blossoms or taking part in the seem- 
ingly endless activity of the harvest in the 
fall. 

“An hour to see—a lifetime to remember,” 
says the chamber of commerce. This section 
of Oregon has been semi-isolated by the nat- 
ural boundaries of Mount Hood to the south, 
the Columbia River to the north, and forest- 
covered wilderness hills and mountains to 
the east and west. 

As the crow flies, it is only 19 miles from. 
the remotest year-round resident, on the 
slopes of Mount Hood on the south, to the 
Columbia River on the north. At its widest 
point at the Columbia River, Hood River Val- 
ley measures only 9 miles. 

Within the valley live around 12,000 peo- 
ple. The city of Hood River is the only in- 
corporated community in the valley. Cas- 
cade Locks, 20 miles down the Columbia from 
the valley, is the only other incorporated 
town in Hood River County. 

Other communities in the valley include 
Parkdale, the city nearest the mountain; 
Odell in the center of the valley; Dee, the 
home of the Oregon Lumber Co., now pur- 
chased and operated by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, and Mount Hood, 
a small community in the upper valley near 
Parkdale. 

Between these communities lie acres and 
acres of some of the finest apple, pear, and 
cherry orchards in the world. Interspersed 
are neat, trim, luxuriant strawberry fields. 
The growing and processing of these fruits 
is Hood River Valley’s largest industry. 

The heavily forested hills and mountains 
on three sides of the valley make possible the 
logging, lumbering, wood products, and hard- 
board industries that run agriculture a close 
second. 

The valley was first settled in 1852 by a Dr. 
Farnsworth and a man named Laughlin. 
Families of hardy pioneer stock started clear- 
ing and planting the valley almost immedi- 
ately. The first commercial orchard began 
producing about 1876. 

In 1900, the Hood River Commercial Club 
and real-estate men started a campaign to 
advertise the valley. Between 1902 and 1914, 
many easterners and midwesterners, drawn 
by stories of promising orchards, excellent 
climate, and wonderful scenery, migrated to 
the valley. 

During this time, a university club with 
wellsgppointed clubrooms was established 
in Hood River. At Parkdale, graduates of 
Princeton University formed an informal 
Princeton Club. It was from newcomers of 
this stripe that the valley has received its 
prominence in cultural matters. 

A number of families of Finnish and Japa- 
nese ancestry arrived in the valley at about 
the same time. From the Finnish strain 
came Hood River’s reputation for apprecia- 
tion of good music. Years later another 
Finn of international musical reputation, 
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Boris Sirpo, brought the Hood River Music 
Association into being and firmly placed the 
valley into the spotlight. Sirpo’s work is 
now being carried on under the direction of 
the brilliant Clayton Hare through the music 
association. 

It was the Japanese who showed through 
hard work and long hours what could be done 
in the growing of the valley’s world-famous 
fruits. 

Today children and grandchildren of these 
early developers of the valley are active in 
the political, business, and social life of the 
community. 

A number of the early growers of the val- 
ley banded together shortly after the turn of 
the century to form a growers’ cooperative. 
Today the Hood River Apple Growers’ Asso- 
ciation handles a large percentage of the ap- 
ples, pears, cherries, strawberries, and peaches 
grown in the valley. Grower-owned, its vari- 
ous plants and equipment for sorting, grad- 
ing, packing, storing, canning, and juicing 
represent a present-day valuation of from 
$9 million to $10 million. 

Hood River County has a unique distinc- 
tion of being the first and only county in the 
United States to place its county land under 
the management of the United States Forest 
Service. A 10-year agreement was entered 
into in 1945, and so successful were the re- 
sults that a new agreement was signed in 
1955 for the next 99 years. 

Friendly Hood River Valley looks to the 
future for greater industrial development, 
confident always that nature has assured its 
residents one of the finest places in the 
world to live. 





Pooling of Health Insurance Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF é 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to encourage the ex- 
tension and improvement of voluntary 
health prepayment plans or policies. 
The introduction of this “bill was re- 
quested by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Honorable 
Marion B. Folsom, in a letter addressed 
to the Speaker dated June 29, 1956. This 
letter, which explains the bill, follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
June 29, 1956. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: I am enclosing for your 
consideration a draft bill which would per- 
mit private insuring organizations—either 
small insurance companies or voluntary as- 
sociations—to enter into voluntary agree- 
ments for the purpose of helping to extend 
and improve health prepayment plans or 
policies. The President pointed out in his 
special health message to the Congress of 
January 26 that this type of legislation was 
under consideration by the administration. 

The draft bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, after 
consultation with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and with the approval of the Attor- 
ney General, to approve voluntary agree- 
ments between’ private insuring organiza- 
tions for pooling or coordinating their re- 
sources and efforts in developing plans or 
policies designed to meet current needs for 
adequate health prepayment protection. 
The bill would require that data and techni- 
cal materials developed as the result of oper< 
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ations and activities carried out under an 
approved agreement be made publicly avail- 
able. The bill would also provide that re- 
insurance made available pursuant to the 
agreement could be purchased by insurance 
organizations who are not parties to the 
agreement. Approval of any voluntary agree- 
ment would be withdrawn if there is sub- 
stantial failure of the organizations to com- 
ply with any provisions required in the 
agreement, or if it is determined that con- 
tinuation of such agreement will no longer 
further the objectives of the bill or would 
otherwise be contrary to the public interest. 
The bill also provides for consultation by 
the Secretary with representatives of State 
insurance supervisory agencies in order to 
obtain their advice and recommendations in 
the development of standards for approving 
voluntary agreements, and on other needs 
arising in the administration of the program. 

The provisions of the bill are applicable 
only to voluntary associations like the Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, and (since the larger 
insurance companies are generally in a posi- 
tion to undertake experimentation and de- 
velopmental activity on their own) to in- 
surance companies doing less than 1 percent 
of the total commercial health insurance 
business in the United States. Actions pur- 
suant to approved voluntary agreements 
which affect interstate commerce would be 
exempted from Federal and State antitrust 
laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

This proposal would make possible ac- 
celerated efforts to develop improved volun- 
tary health insurance. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the past few years 
in broadening voluntary health insurance 
coverage so that an estimated 105 million 
American people now have some prepayment 
protection against the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion, about 90 million have surgical expense 
insurance, and approximately 50 million have 
prepayment coverage against the costs of 
other physicians’ services primarily in con- 
nection with hospitalized illness. However, 
there are four areas referred to in the draft 
bill where additional progress is needed: 

1. Major medical expense insurance: Even 
though major medical expense insurance—~ 
now protecting more than 5 million people 
in this country—is the fastest growing type 
of prepayment coverage, there is need for 
more widespread use of this form of insur- 
ance. 

2. Coverage for the aged: There is also 
need to develop better coverage for retired 
and other older persons for whom there is 
increased likelihood of expensive illness. 

3. Coverage in rural areas: Persons who 
live on farms and in other rural areas, or 
who work in small plants or are self-em- 
ployed, generally are not well protected 
against the costs of hospitalization and med- 
ical care, and better methods of reaching 
such persons need to be developed. 

4. Coverage of substandard risks: More 
prepayment protection is needed for persons 
who have chronic conditions such as heart 
disease or cancer or other disabilities—the 
so-called substandard risks. 

We believe that encouragement should be 
given to insuring organizations to develop 
improved plans to help meet these and other 
needs. The program set forth in the ap- 
pended draft bill would be a useful further 
step toward this goal. 

The very large insurance companies are 
generally in a position to undertake on their 
own the developmental activity and experi- 
mentation which is essential to the further- 
ance of more effective voluntary health in- 
surance. We anticipate that these organ- 
izations will proceed, as many of them are, 
with individual efforts toward the develop- 
ment of new and improved forms of cover- 
age. 

At the same time, under the provisions of 
the appended draft bill, joint developmental 
action and experimentation by smaller ine 
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surance companies or by voluntary associ- 
ations would be possible. 

Finally, we believe that the offering of 
Federal reinsurance in accordance with the 
President’s recommendation to the Congress 
last year would also help extend and improve 
voluntary health insurance. The provisions 
which would carry out the recommendation 
made by the President last year are con- 
tained in title I of H. R. 3458 and H. R. 3720. 
You will recall that an earlier version of 
these provisions was considered by the House 
of Representatives during the 83d Congress 
and recommitted for further consideration. 
The President’s recommendation to the 84th 
Congress contained provisions designed to 
meet certain of the objections to the earlier 
version of the bill, and also focused on 
specific areas of unmet need in health in- 
surance. 

Although private reinsurance is available 
from several sources, we believe that a sys- 
tematic offering of such reinsurance by the 
Government on a limited basis with the spe- 
cific objective of encouraging new and im- 
proved forms of protection would result in 
wider use of such reinsurance as an aid in 
introducing new types of prepayment plans. 
We also believe that the knowledge acquired, 
the information exchanged, and the experi- 
ence resulting under a Federal reinsurance 
program would serve as a further stimulus 
and aid in the whole development of volun- 
tary health insurance. 

We therefore recommend that the Congress 
give consideration to the reinsurance pro- 
posal as well as to the appended draft bill. 
We believe that the two proposals, as a sup- 
plement to the effort of individual insurance 
organizations, would help to achieve improve- 
ment in voluntary health insurance in this 
country. 

We shall appreciate it if you refer the draft 
bill to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
enactment of this proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Foisom, 
Secretary. 





Vice President Nixon Performs Another 
Outstanding Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon’s current visit to the Far 
East is paying substantial dividends to 
the American people, just as have his 
previous activities both at home and 
abroad. On Saturday the Los Angeles 
Examiner editorially commented on his 
speech in Manila as follows: 

Nrxon Says Ir 

In timing and substance the Manila speech 
of Vice President Nrxon on the occasion of 
Independence Day in both this country and 
the Philippine Republic was magnificent. 

Mr. Nrxon established by skillful contrast 
the difference between America’s policy of 
friendship, equality, and independence to- 
ward Asian nations and the brutish tyranny 
of the new Soviet colonialism that has al- 
ready colonized into slavery such areas as 
North Korea and North Viet Nam. Previ- 
ously he had buttressed the American posi- 
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tion by making recognition of Philippine 
sovereignity over United States airbases there 
unmistakably clear. 

On the subject of neutral nations the Vice 
President’s words were equally reasoned and 
strong. 

He could understand, he said, how some 
nations on the fringe of Soviet conquest 
could decide to refrain from military alliance, 
although he pointed out the historic danger 
of such a course. But there can be no 
sympathy, he went on, with that form of 
neutralism that professes to see no moral dis- 
tinction between Communist tyranny and 
freedom, between godless oppression and 
God-fearing affirmation of the dignity of 
man. 

We think the Vice President has done this 
country an outstanding service. 





The Bradley Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I set forth 
the action of the New Jersey Disabled 
American Veterans, Department of New 
Jersey at their 36th annual convention 
held in Wildwood, N. J., June 21 to June 
24. May I say I agree with them in their 
objection to the vicious Bradley report: 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, DEPARTMENT OF 

New JERSEY, CONVENTION RESOLUTION 


Whereas the present administration of the 
Federal Government has ordered a study of 
veterans programs and benefits, by a com- 
mission headed by Gen. Omar Bradley, which 
commission produced a series of pronounce- 
ments and recommendations, known as the 
Bradley report; and 

Whereas a study of said Bradley report 
discloses that its recommendations are de- 
signed to drastically curtail veterans’ bene- 
fits, including the total elimination of all 
benefits for millions of veterans; and 

Whereas these recommendations, if imple- 
mented, would have a disastrous effect on 
veterans, particularly disabled veterans, their 
families and dependents, because the Bradley 
report seeKs to reverse the 150-year-old Amer- 
ican tradition and policy, in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, to “care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and for his orphan,” and seeks to demolish 
and wreck the system of veterans’ benefits 
built up so laboriously over the years: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the delegates of the New Jer- 
sey Department, Disabled American Veterans, 
in convention assembled, That this depart- 
ment highly resolve and go on record, as 
being unalterably opposed to the said Bradley 
report in its entirety, as being a deadly and 
direct threat to the welfare of this organi- 
gation, its members and their families and 
dependents, and to all veterans, and as being 
a bald, deliberate, cynical breach of faith 
with the American veteran; and be it further 

Resolved, That this department, its offi- 
cers, member chapters and membership, do 
all in their power to oppose its implementa- 
tion, in any way, legislative or administra- 
tive, and that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to appropriate officials of the 
Federal and State governments, the United 
States Congress, the New Jersey Legislature, 
and to the national convention, Disabled 
American Veterans, 1956, in San Antonio, 
Tex., for adoption and support. 
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Address by Stasys Lozoraitis at Festival of 
Lithuanian Art and Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
June 16, 1956, the National Lithuanian 
Society of America presented the festi- 
val of Lithuanian Art and Music here in 
Washington, D. C. This presentation 
graphically showed the true culture of 
the Lithuanian people through the many 
years of their great history. The festi- 
val was climaxed by a’dinner at which 
the Honorable Stasys Lozoraitis, Chief of 
the Lithuanian Diplomatic Service gave 
the principal address and it is that ad- 
dress which I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Senate and the people 
of the United States by having the ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By STasys LOZORAITIS, CHIEF OF THE 
LITHUANIAN DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, AT THE 
FESTIVAL OF LITHUANIAN ART AND MusIC, 
Horet STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 
16, 1956 
I consider it a great privilege to be able to 

speak, in the capacity of Chief of the Lithu- 

anian diplomatic service, at this distin- 
guished gathering which climaxes the Fes- 
tival of Lithuanian Art and Music and which 
is lent special significance by the generous 
presence of so many representatives of the 

Government and people of the United States 

of America and other nations. 

In the folk art and music presented at 
this festival is heard the voice of Lithuania, 
and beating of her heart; in them her soul 
is mirrored. This Lithuanian soul, despite 
tragic hardships under Soviet occupation, 
remains free and thirsts after but one thing: 
To throw off Soviet-Communist slavery and 
to return to her rightful place among the 
democratic, Christian nations of the West to 
which the Lithuanian nation belongs by 
right of her history, faith, and culture. 

This is the ultimate and unshakable will 
of the Lithuanian people. Our nation has 
not accepted and will never accept the so- 
called incorporation into the Soviet Union. 
In fact, this incorporation was an act of 
brutal aggression, the result of force, as con- 
trary to international law and morality as 
it was to the will and interests of Lithuania. 
This premeditated international crime was 
carefully planned by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. In August and September of 1939, 
the Soviet Government reached an agree- 
ment with Hitler, forming a plot which 
opened the gates to the Second World War. 
One of the most important elements of this 
plot was the destruction of the independ- 
ence of the Baltic States and their forced 
incorporation into the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Government enacted this criminal 
plan in two stages: Military and @uasi- 
elective. In October 1939, by the threst of 
force, the Soviet Government imposed on 
Lithuania the so-called Mutual Assistance 
Pact in accordance with which it was able 
to introduce Soviet garrisons into Lithuanian 
territory, promising, however, to respect 
Lithuania's sovereignty and independence. 
But in June 1940, taking advantage of the 
fact that the democracies of western Europe 
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had succumbed to Hitler, the Soviet Govern- 
ment preserted the three Baltic States— 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—with a to- 
tally unfounded ultimatum. This action 
was followed up by an attack on the Baltic 
States and their occupation by the over- 
whelming Red army. In Lithuania, at 
sword’s point the Soviets indulged in elec- 
toral manipulations by which means the 
occupying force organized a so-called par- 
liament composed of Communists, and au- 
thorized it to vote for the annulment of 
Lithuanian independence and the incorpora- 
tion of Lithuania into the Soviet Union. 
This was the beginning of terrorist persecu- 
tions, mass deportations, and the annihila- 
tion of the most basic human rights in Lith- 
uania, by which the Soviet Government has 
inflicted and continues to inflict the most 
grievous wounds. Only 2 days ago we marked 
the 15th anniversary of the beginning of one 
of the greatest crimes in the hisory of Eu- 
rope—the deportation of thousands of Lith- 
uanians, Latvians, and Estonians to certain 
death in the slave camps of Siberia. 

Lithuania’s painful experience in dealings 
with the Soviet Union is and remains a mani- 
fest example of how the Soviet Union inter- 
prets international coexistence. In the 
same way, soon after the establishment of 
the Soviet regime, in Russia, in the days of 
Lenin, the Soviet Government carried on a 
whole series of aggressive acts toward its 
western*neighbors of which Lithuania was 
one. However, a decisive defense closed the 
path of Soviet expansion to the west and 
forced the Soviet Government to change its 
tactics, replacing open aggression with a co- 
existence policy. This new Soviet tactic 
manifested itself in the abundant peace, 
nonaggression, an@ other security treaties 
which the Soviet Union concluded with its 
western neighbors. I surely would not be 
exaggerating by saying that in no other part 
of the world was there devised such a broad 
system of guaranties against every possible 
form of aggression as there was between the 
Soviet Union and her neighbors. To any 
person of good faith this system would cer- 
tainly have seemed an inviolable barrier. 
Such guaranties existed also between Lithu- 
ania and the Soviet Union. Notwithstanding 
all these things, the Soviet Union seized the 
first opportunity—in 1939-40—to put an 
end to peaceful coexistence and to violate 
solemn treaties into which it had freely en- 
tered. 

It is for this reason that Lithuanians, 
having had such tragic experience with the 
Soviets, now follow attentively and with mis- 
gfving the new tactic which the Soviets un- 
veiled since Stalin’s death. This tactic has 
two aspects. 

First, it would seem that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is experiencing troubles within the 
regions which they occupy and rule, and 
must contend with the fact that the Soviet 
population and the populations of the na- 
tions enslaved by the Soviet Union abhor the 
political regime. For this reason, the Soviet 
Government wishes, in certain internal af- 
fairs, to give the impression that the regime 
is now less rigid. Therefore, I think it worth- 
while to remember that this lessening of 
tension fails to affect any basic question. 
The Communist Party remains the supreme, 
deciding factor, totally beyond appeal. The 
dissolution of basic human rights remains 
in effect. In this way the Soviet regime 
remains what it was, as contrary to human 
nature as it is dangerous to world civiliza- 
tion. 

As to the second aspect, that of foreign 
policy, the opposition of the west, under the 
leadership of the United States. to Soviet 
expansion, forced the Soviet Government to 
devise a new policy and to proclaim the 
watchword of-peaceful coexistence. The pur- 
pose of this tactic is to lull the alertness of 
the west, to bring it to political and moral 
disarment and to the recognition, or at least 
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to the forgetting, of the results of those in- 
ternational crimes of which the Soviet Union 
is guilty in attacking and occupying a whole 
series of nations, among them Luthuania. 
This tactic seeks to demoralize international 
relations and to make expansion possible 
where military means would be impractical— 
by means of subversion. It seems to me 
that, although the new Kremlin leaders are 
second-string men, their new strategy is as 
dangerous as was the old one. In this way 
the struggle of the Soviet Union, and indeed 
of bolshevism, to subjugate the entire 
world—the struggle begun by Lenin and car- 
ried on by Stalin—is now being implemented 
by Stalin’s successors. In this struggle, the 
civilized world has a silent ally. This ally 
is the group of millions belonging to the na- 
tions enslaved by the Soviet Union. These 
peoples, among them the Lithuanian Nation, 
continue a moral resistance to the Soviet 
Government, and, I believe, by so doing they 
hinder the plans of Soviet imperialism. In 
this struggle the west has also a powerful 
weapon. Opinions are sometimes voiced that 
in this fight against communism a new ideal 
is needed. I do not think that this is the 
case. There are two ancient but always valid 
ideals: faith in God, and the devotion of 
peoples and nations to the principle of free- 
dom. The intensified proclamation and im- 
plementation of these two ideals is that 
powerful weapon which I just mentioned. 
Its use in conjunction with peaceful coer- 
cion of the Soviet Union must bring the 
elimination of the danger which the Soviet 
Union constitutes to civilization. An indis- 
pensable condition in the elimination of this 
danger is the restoration of freedom to the 
Soviet-enslaved nations which look with hope 
*to the west for deliverance. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Soviet will never 
give up their proclaimed plans. It is only 
when they can no longer practice them that 
they put them aside until the times again 
become propitious. May the Western World 
not forget its plans for freedom and justice; 
may it carry them forward methodically and 
without compromise. 

From that fatal day when the Soviet Union 
attacked and occupied Lithuania, the under- 
standing attitude of the American Govern- 
ment and people in regard to the case of 
Lithuanian freedom, has been a source of 
comfort and of hope to the Lithuanian Na- 
tion. Our people will never forget that from 
the very beginning America condemned the 
illegal occupation of Lithuania and refuses 
to recognize it. Our Nation remembers with 
gratitude, remembers the repeated state- 
ments of high-placed American officials rec- 
ognizing Lithuania’s right to the restoration 
of her freedom. And the fact that this 
festival, this manifestation of the soul and 
culture of Lithuania, could only take place 
in the United States—in their Capital—will 
be welcomed by all Lithuanians and they 
will derive from it special significance. 

I am certain that I express the feeling of 
all Lithuanians; at home and abroad, when I 
thank the United States for their sympathy 
toward Lithuania. Furthermore, I am also 
convinced that I speak for all my country- 
men in extending best wishes to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for his speedy re- 
covery. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I consider your 
presence here as a sign of your sympathy for 
Lithuania? I will long remember this eve- 
ning and I will always be grateful to the 
National Lithuanian Society of America for 
inviting me. I feel sure that this society 
has done much to help the Lithuanian cause 
and Lithuanian-American relations by the 
zealous organization of this festival. 

Ladies and gentlemen, during the life- 
time of one generation the United States of 
America twice was forced to take up arms 
and fight for the ideals of freedom, law, and 
justice. In this cause hundreds of thou- 
sands of American youths gave their lives 
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but the Soviet Union blighted the ripening 
of the fruits of their sacrifice. I believe that 
those ideals, always alive in this huge Na- 
tion, will totally triumph through peaceful 
means, and that this will bring, to my coun- 
try as well, the restoration of freedom and 
independence. 





The Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
weekly newsletter of my distinguished 
successor in the Seventh Congressional 
District of Virginia, Representative Burr 
P. Harrison, in which he discussed the 
so-called civil-rights bill now under con- 
sideration by the House. Representative 
Harrison’s analysis of that bill is lucid 
and accurate, and I fully endorse the po- 
sition he has taken in opposition to it. 

There being no objection, the newslet- 
ter was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN REPORTS 
(By Representative Burr P. HARRISON) 

During the sessions of Congress, I receive 
many well-informed letters from citizens of 
the Seventh Congressional District concern- 
ing pending legislation. It has been amazing 
to me, therefore, that I have not been get- 
ting mail about the so-called Civil Rights 
Act of 1956, which the House of Representa- 
tives is getting ready to pass. 

Even a casual reading of this bill, spon- 
sored by the President, reveals it as one of 
the most drastic measures ever to receive 
consideration by Congress. 

It would set up a Federal Commission with 
a staff of snoopers who could roam the length 
and breadth of the United States, armed with 
subpenas, looking for civil-rights incidents. 
One fo the objectives of this Commission 
would be to advance the idea of complete 
racial integration in private business. 

Any State or local official, any business- 
man; in fact, any citizen, could be hauled 
before this Commission, under threat of a 
prison term for contempt, and required to 
answer the allegations of any troublemaker 
that he had been subjected to unwarranted 
economic pressures, whatever they are, be- 
cause of color, race, religion, or national 
origin. 

It does not take much imagination to pre- 
dict where the agents of this Commission 
would do most of their snooping. Under 
its authority to investigate legal develop- 
ments, any Southern judge, sheriff, or police 
chief could expect to receive a subpena if the 
Commission thought the official had not 
handled a civil-rights case in accordance 
with its ideas of what civil rights are, and 
how they should be protected. 

The chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee admitted last week that the bill would 
permit charges to be brought in a Federal 
court against any member of a State legisla- 
ture who voted for an interposition resolu- 
tion on the school-integration issue. This 
raises the question as to whether Southern 
Members of Congress who signed the anti- 
integration manifesto likewise could expect 
to find themselves indicted and brought to 
trial. 
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But these are among the milder provisions 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1956. 

The measure would authorize the Federal 
Government, through the Attorney General, 
to take any civil rights case into a Federal 
court, even though it might be active in a 
State court at the time. And believe it or 
not, the person claiming he was being dis- 
criminated against would be assigned a Gov- 
ernment lawyer, free of charge, to handle his 
case. 

Now, you might say: 

“Why talk about such a bill? Congress 
never would vote such a thing.” 

It will vote such a thing, if given a chance, 
and the House of Representatives is likely 
to get its chance soon. Consider these facts: 

1. The prestige of President Eisenhower is 
behind this bill. In a message to the con- 
vention of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, he stated 
the bill, “will materially assist the Govern- 
ment in discharging its responsibility to 
safeguard the- constitutional rights of every 
citizen.” 2. Despite the respect in which 
Representative Howarp W. SmirnH, of Vir- 
ginia, is held as chairman of the House 
Committee on Rules, northern Democrats 
and all the Republicans ganged up on him 
and cleared this bill for floor debate by a vote 
of 8to3. 3. Mr. Eisenhower's floor leaders in 
the House are clamoring for a vote on the 
bill, and the northern Democratic leaders are 
promising it. ; 

Parliamentary delays can be used against 
the measure, but the House limits debate. 
The bill will pass by a heavy majority when- 
ever it comes to a vote. Sponsors are con- 
fident they have the votes in the Senate too; 
so the only recourse of the minority fight- 
ing against this extreme legislation is the 
unlimited debate permitted in that body. 

It is difficult for citizens of Virginia to 
realize the great numerical strength of the 
proponents of such legislation as this in 
the Congress. When President Truman’s 
Fair Employment Practices Commission bill 
was up in Congress—and it was a cream 
puff in comparison with the current meas- 
ure—I offered an amendment to provide that 
a minister of the Gospel could not be sent 
to jail for refusing to employ an atheist in 
his church—a situation which was possible 
under the bill. The amendment was 
adopted tentatively but then voted down. 

Formerly, some of this extremist racial 
legislation could be blocked by a coalition 
of southern Democrats and Republicans. 
Now, under the urging of the President, the 
Republicans have formed a coalition with 
northern Democrats against us. 

That is why the House is heading for a vote 
on a bill which includes such unbelievable 
language as to provide legal service at tax- 
uayers’ expense to get a Federal court in- 
junction against persons the complainer 
thinks have engaged “or are about to en- 
gage” in infringement of a claimed “civil 
right.” 

Under such a law, a casual frown at the 
wrong time and place might send you to 
Federal prison. 





Persecution of Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1956 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Syrian Ambassador to the 


United States delivered an address at a 
forum conducted by Illinois Normal Uni- 
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versity and in the course of his address 
statements were made which evoked very 
considerable feeling, some of which 
found editorial expression. ‘There ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily News on Fri- 
day, June 29, an editorial to this effect, 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Vicious FALSEHOOD 

For a sample of the kind of reasoning that 
blocKs a peace between Israel and the Arab 
nations we give you the remarks of Farid 
Zeinddine, Syrian Ambassador to the United 
States. Speaking at a Normal University 
forum, this diplomatic envoy asserted: 

“The American Jew is not an erican 
emtionally or even ultimately. A Zionist can- 
not have real allegiance to the country in 
which he lives.” 

The effrontery of this attempt to pass on 
the qualifications of American citizens is 
matched only by the bitter prejudice that 
it reveals. It is interesting to note that a 
substantial number of American Jews are 
opposed to Zionism, giving as one reason that 
it would invite this false allegation. But it 
is equally a falsehood when applied to the 
great numbers of Jews who support Israel. 

It was undoubtedly Hitler’s nmmssacres that 
give the greatest impetus to the dream of a 
homeland safe from persecution. American 
Jews view this effort with the same earnest, 
sympathetic and helpful attitude that Amer- 
icans of Irish descent gave to the cause of 
Erin’s freedom and that Greco-Americans 
give to the cause of their countrymen on 
Cyprus. 

To say that this makes them any less good 
Americans is vicious nonsense. It is totally 
out of place in the language of an accredited 
diplomat from another country. 





Ignoring the Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp, an editorial 
entitled “Ignoring the Children,” which 
appeared in the July 7, 1956, issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IGNORING THE CHILDREN 


The death of the school-construction bill 
in the House of Representatives on Thurs- 
day was nothing less than a national dis- 
aster. The measure was put to death by a 
combination of prejudice and politicking in 
an atmosphere of confusion and finagling 
discreditable to Democrats and Republicans 
alike, and to the House itself as a lawmak- 
ing body. As a result, increasing numbers 
of American children next year and the year 
after will be in unsafe and overcrowded 
schools; for some there will be no classroom 
space atall. A decade from now the country 
will feel the direct effects of this folly; the 
scientists and technologists and engineers 
needed for national security in the future 
will lack the requisite training; the educated 
citizenry indispensable to the wise direction 
of a self-governing society will be inade- 





quately prepared. The neglect of such 
needs amounts to legislative irresponsibility. 

Both parties must share the blame for 
unconscionable jockeying for political ad- 
vantage over the formula for allocation of 
Federal funds in aid of education. Had they 
focused on the overriding need to provide 
money for school buildings, they would have 
been able to reach agreement on a difference 
which was certainly secondary in importance. 
Asked yesterday if the administration would 
want the measure that went down to defeat, 
White House News Secretary Hagerty said 
simply, “We are interested in schoolrooms.” 
That interest should have been controlling. 
But the Democrats refused to consider the 
administration proposal that would have dis- 
tributed funds in part according to need, 
while the Republicans stubbornly refused to 
support the Kelley bill which apportioned 
the money strictly on a basis of school-age 
population. 

Responsibility for adoption of the Powell 
amendment must be borne in very large 
measure by the Republicans. The rollcall 
in this crucial question found 148 Republi- 
cans and 77 Democrats for it, 146 Democrats 
and 46 Republicans opposed. But when the 
bill itself, with the Powell rider tacked on 
to it, came up for a vote, only 75 Republi- 
cans supported it. It is difficult to interpret 
this as anything but cynical politicking. 
Having squeezed what benefit they could out 
of voting for a rider that doomed the bill to 
death, most Republicans joined callously in 
burying it. The President has indicated 
that he will continue to press for passage of 
Federal aid to education. But no one now 
seriously hopes that the measure can be re- 
vived. 

It takes a long time to plan schools and 
build them. Perhaps next year Congress will 
recognize its responsibility and provide the 
financial assistance without which the coun- 
try’s public-school systems cannot meet 
their obligations. But children need school- 
ing while they are children; they cannot 
wait. Many who are now of school age will 
suffer an irreparable injury from the shabby 
conduct of the House of Representatives on 
Thursday. They have been denied a part of 
their American birthright. 





Are You a Vote Slacker? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this is 
election year, and office seekers are so- 
liciting votes from among the people of 
this country. However, I think that it 
will be safe to predict that many an of- 
fice seeker will feel disappointment, after 
the polls close, that so few voters have 
exercised their voting franchise. 

In the July 8 issue of Family Weekly, 
the magazine section appearing in the 
Daily Plainsman, Huron, S. Dak., there 
appears a thoughtful article, “Are You A 
Vote Slacker?”, written by Joseph N. 
Bell. This article analyzes reasons why 
people fail to go to the polls. It reports 
the basic reasons why citizens do not 
grasp the importance of voting. I be- 
lieve that it is of great value and should 
not only be of interest to those who will 
seek office this year, but should stir the 
interest of people of this country, espe- 
cially those who have not realized the 
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importance of exercising a voice in the 
selection of candidates for office. 

I ask that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ARE You A VOTE SLACKER? 


(By Joseph N. Bell) 


The earnest young man was a brand-new 
American. He had won his citizenship a 
few months before and had just participated 
in his first election—anywhere. His eyes 
glowed as he discussed this great blessing of 
voting. 

“It felt good to vote,” he said, and shivered 
a little as he recalled the experience. ‘‘Where 
I come from nobody votes. Here I looked 
forward to its as a real opportunity, and I 
was proud when I cast my ballot. Voting 
is my way of doing something for the privi- 
lege of being an American. 

“What kind of a country would this be if 
people didn’t vote? A man has to take an 
interest in his country and his community.” 

This young man whs answering questions 
put to him by interviewers of a Chicago or- 
ganization called Science Research Associ- 
ates. Their mission was to determine for the 
political science department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago why only half the citizens 
over 21 voted in the last Chicago mayoralty 
election. 

This new American citizen, with his clear- 
cut sense of duty, would have been distressed 
to hear some of the answers: 

“I don’t have time to vote because I work 
nights and sleep during the daytime.” 

“Elections don’t accomplish anything. 
Law-enforcement bodies don’t become more 
efficient. Things are always just as before.” 

“I’m just not interested in voting like 
some people.” 

“I’ve never voted because I don’t want to 
pay poll tax.” 

“I’ve wanted to vote, but I just never took 
much interest in elections. Besides, I can't 
take the time from my business.” 

“I intended to start a TV repair store and 
thought declaring my politics would hurt me 
in the future.” 

These are Americans speaking—young and 
old, rich and poor, laborers and white-col- 
lar workers, men and women. They have one 
thing in common: They don’t vote. And, 
sadly enough their numbers are discourag- 
ingly large. Traditionally, only a little more 
than half the registered voters in the United 
States vote in presidential elections; for 
Senators and Representatives, the percent- 
age drops sharply, especially in a nonpresi- 
dential year; and in local elections, the num- 
ber of eligible voters who never get to the 
polls is scandalous. 

Why do so many ignore this basic preroga- 
tive of democratic government? 

Strangely enough, the research team 
found that the answer to this question lay 
in another question: “Why do people vote?” 

Most nonvoters could give no compelling 
reason for not voting. The long-nurtured 
assumption that a person will vote unless 
something happens to prevent him was not 
confirmed by the survey. Nor did the type 
of election, the personalities involved, the 
intensity of the campaign, or the weather 
have great significance. 

By and large, voting emerged as a general 
habit—a way of life. And in the process, it 
underscored a vital and sometimes little- 
emphasized function of the American fam- 
ily: to impress the voting way of life on its 
children—by example. 

Of those interviewed who voted, more 
than half mentioned their family in connec- 
tion with early election experiences; they 
remembered voting participation by the 
members of their family; recalled their par- 
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ents’ belief in or loyalty to a candidate or a 
party. 

This background of family interest in 
practical democracy—more than any other 
single factor—contributed to active voting 
participation in adulthood. . 

Says Prof. Jerome G. Kerwin of the politi- 
cal science department of the University of 
Chicago, under whose direction the survey 
was made: “The importance of the family 
in political education and participation is 
reemphasized by this survey.” 

What else did the researchers find out 
about voting versus nonvoting Americans? 
Two other main points emerged. 

One-fourth of the voters said they had 
no reason for their choices. Typical of this 
group was a woman who commented: “I just 
didn’t feel capable of judging the candidates. 
There were so many I hadn’t heard of before. 
I was all mixed up.” 

Yet, never before have there been so many 
means of communication between candidates 
and voters. Three-fourths of those surveyed 
who voted said they saw a candidate on tele- 
vision, 16 percent saw a candidate in person, 
and 65 percent were visited by an organiza- 
tion worker. 

Thus the overwhelming majority of voters 
cast their ballots on the basis of reasonably 
enlightened convictions as to the personali- 
ties, issues, or parties involved. 

But young people fell down decidedly on 
the voting job. The median age of nonvoters 
was 33 (for the voters, it was 47), and re- 
searchers found a great deal of political 
apathy among young people of voting age. 

The composite of the nonvoter was: 
Young; inclined to. be restless and mobile, 
seldom putting down roots in a community 
(more than half hadn’t lived at their present 
address for 2 years); and a tenant rather 
than a homeowner (less than 10 percent 
owned homes). He also had very little his- 
tory of political background at home to im- 
press him with the importance of voting. 

Professor Kerwin concludes gravely, *Far 
too many young people are nonvoters. A 
democracy should not have to wait for ad- 
vancing age for adults to start going to the 
polls.” 

How can the average American be active 
in p&itics, short of running for office? There 
are many ways, but the place to start is at 
home. Your first job in discharging the duty 
of every American is to make sure you and 
your family are registered and eligible to 
vote, and know the candidates and issues 
well enough to vote intelligently. 

Then, if you feel the urge to work fur- 
ther for candidates of your choice, there are 
a@ nunrber of other doors open to you. The 
most effective way for you to be politically 
active is through an organization—and there 
is usually one to fit your own ideas. To find 
out, you can contact party headquarters in 
your city; get in touch with your ward or 
township committeeman or precinct cap- 
tain; or affiliate yourself with one of the spe- 
cial groups sponsored by both major parties 
as well as independent political organiza- 
tions—groups like the Young Republicans, 
Young Democrats, Independent Voters, and 
the League of Women Voters. 

In answering survey questions, few people 
denied the value of voting. Almost every- 
one thought it was a good thing—even ‘those 
who didn’t vote.. The greatest enemy was 
apathy. -Thus, in this election year, you 
might profitably ask yourself these ques- 
tions: 

1. Do I vote in all elections? Not just 
the glamorous presidential elections, but 
for school boards and bond issues in my own 
community; for city, county, and State of- 
ficials; for special problems brought before 
the electorate? 

2. Do I vote intelligently, by acquainting 
myself with the issues and candidates before 
casting my ballot? 
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3. Am I setting a good example fn practical 
democracy for my children, my friends, my 
neighbors, and my business associates by 
championing the cause of intelligent vot- 
ing? 

4. Am I working actively to improve what- 
ever defects may exist in our démocratic 
system—rather than standing off and crit- 
icizing? 

5. Am I honestly discharging my basic 
obligation as an American citizen—to con- 
tribute, at the very least, an enlightened 
ballot to the operation of the greatest de- 
mocracy in the world? 





Tribute to Walter S. Robertson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have had called to my attention 
an editorial in the St. Louis Dispatch of 
Sunday, May 20, 1956, which pays a well- 
deserved tribute to Walter S. Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, who re- 
cently made an outstanding address at 
Staunton, Va., in celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Woodrow Wilson. 

Secretary Robertson is one of our out- 
standing, stalwart champions of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s foreign policy, es- 
pecially our foreign policy in the Far 
East, which is Secretary Robertson’s 
responsibility. The editorial to which I 
refer is entitled “Partisanship Set Aside,” 
and makes an important contribution to 
the whole subject of our foreign policy 
at the present time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARTISANSHIP Set ASIDE 

Walter S. Robertson is one of the most re- 
sponsible officials in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. As Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs he shoulders the re- 
sponsibility for United States policy with 
respect to the perplexing problems of the 
Orient. His specific assignments have taken 
him to the Geneva Conference of 1954 and 
to the Manila Pact Conference at Bangkok 
last year. 

Because Assistant Secretary Robertson is 
this trusted official of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration special importance attaches to 
an address he delivered at Staunton, Va., the 
birthplace of Woodrow Wilson. The occa- 
sion was a notable gathering, including Am- 
bassadors or their representatives from 35 
countries, in connection with the centennial 
year of the birth of the World War I Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Robertson’s review of the Wilson career 
was in striking contrast to the slurs fre- 
quently thrown at that great President by 
Republican partisan speakers. There was 
no low blow at Woodrow Wilson as the first 
of three Democratic Presidents to get the 
country into war. There was no attempt to 
dismiss him as a visionary, an impractical 
idealist, an egghead. 

On the contrary, Mr. Robertson made a 
point of saying that when war came in 
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Europe in 1914, Wilson was primarily con- 
cerned to keep our Nation out of it. He told 
how Wilson as a boy of 8 had seen at first- 
hand in Georgia the horror that follows in 
the wake of war. 

Becuse Wilson's devotion to peace was gen- 
uine and compelling the Democratic Presi- 
dent struggled through 3 years of the war 
in Europe to find a common ground on which 
the belligerents could meet. Of this Mr. 
Robertson said: 

“Wilson’s statesmanship stands out as ma- 
ture and inspired. He could not have tried 
harder than he did to bring about peace 
without victory, but no man could have held 
back the tide of events that was to follow— 
the sacrifice of more hundreds and thou- 
sands of lives, the achievement of power by 
the Communists in Russia, the internal col- 
lapse of Germany and the eventual rise of 
nazism, bringing on Europe another and 
near fatal war.” 

The Assistant Secretary of State not only 
commended Wilson's 14 points as a “historic 
peace program” with “overpowering psycho- 
logieal effect” that shortened the war. He 
commended also Wilson’s vision in proposing 
the Leagtfe of Nations and in insisting that 
it be part of the World War I peace treaty. 
Then Mr. Robertson made this remarkable 
statement: 

“President Wilson’s defeat came not in 
Paris but at home. It is not my purpose to 
explore the causes of that rejection. No one 
can question the earnest patriotism of the 
opposition. No one can question that the 
blame must be shared. 

“It is enough for us to recall that on 
August 8, 1945, the United States Senate 
voted in favor of American membership in 
the league’s successor, the United Nations, 
vindicating Woodrow Wilson's ideals by the 
startling vote of 89 to 2. 

“We had by then paid in copious measure 
for our failure to joint the League of Na- 
tions that Woodrow Wilson had founded.” 

What relevance does the Wilson example 
have for us today? Mr. Robertson made it 
very clear when he recalled how Wilson’s 
idealism was “derided” in the 1920’s and 
then said: “We have had to learn once more 
that when Wilson said ‘the world must be 
made safe for democracy’ he was expressing 
the necessary and transcendent objective of 
our Nation's foreign policy, the end we still 
must achieve if we mean to survive.” 

At the start of 1956 the hope was ex- 
pressed on this page that the centennials of 
those two great men of ideas, Woodrow 
Wilson and his Supreme Court appointee, 
Louis Dembitz Brandeis, would somehow 
raise the level of campaigning in the presi- 
dential election year. 

Certainly Assistamt Secretary of State 
Walter S. Robertson has done his part to set 
partisanship aside and to give credit where 
due. His address at the historic and lovely 
town of Staunton, Va., ought to be required 
reading for Republican and Democratic 
speakers in the months ahead. It has the 
stamp of statesmanship. 





The Jungle of Tax Confusion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp, a speech 
on the subject of “the Jungle of Tax 
Confusion,” which I delivered at the 
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Glen Burnie Rotary Club on July 5, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Yesterday, we celebrated Independence 
Day—the Fourth of July. One hundred and 
eighty years ago, the Continental Congress 
meeting in nearby Philadelphia, set forth its 
bill of complaint against the English Crown. 
King George, the declaration said, was im- 
posing taxes upon the colonists without 
their consent. I wonder today how many of 
us will admit to having given consent to that 
mass of largely unintelligible laws which we 
call the Internal Revenue Code. I am sure 
that most of us, in any case, would like the 
opportunity to withdraw whatever consent, 
directly or indirectly, we have given. I am 
not quite prepared to urge each of you to 
adopt your own declaration of independence, 
or even to follow the lead of the Governor of 
Utah in refusing to pay the Federal income 
tax. But you can do something to help 
yourself and the Nation to overcome this 
millwheel which hangs around the neck of 
each of us. I believe that we can have tax 
revision that will make sense. So firm am I 
in that belief that I have introduced a joint 
resolution in the Senate for setting up the 
machinery to make such a revision; for that 
I shall ask your support. 

Two years ago under the able chairmanship 
of Representative DANIEL A. REED, the House 
Ways and Means Committee did a monu- 
mental job of revising the antiquated inter- 
nal revenue code. This hoary document had 
not undergone revision for 75 years. Dan 
REED and the Republican 83d Congress are to 
be complimented on this achievement. A 
valuable service was rendered all taxpayers 
and many improvements were made in sim- 
plifying the tax laws and closing some loop- 
holes. But the job of making taxes fair, 
simple and understandable still lies ahead. 

I say to you in all frankness—and I do not 
meant to belittle anybody or any Member of 
Congress—the Congress was then unaware of 
what it did; it still does not know; the ad- 
ministering officers are still trying to find 
out; millions of taxpayers, their lawyers and 
accountants are still struggling, and the 
courts for years to come will be studying’ the 
law to learn what actually happened so that 
they can tell the administration and the tax- 
payers their rights and liabilities. 

Instead of the clearness and simplicity 
which should characterize a law which af- 
fects so many, we have a jungle of confusion. 
Rare indeed is the man who can read the tax 
law, or even the tax forms, and know where 
he is headed or how to extricate himself from 
the jargon which conceals the inequities and 
discriminations which the law inflicts. 

It ought to be possible for a taxpayer to 
settle his case simply, but so long as we have 
complication, confusion and uncertainty, 
there will be long drawn-out litigation. And 
what is worse, courts are more and more 
changing their collective minds, so that what 
may appear settled today will be unsettled 
tomorrow. 

The year 1176, which witnessed the birth of 
the Declaration of Independence, also saw first 
another famous document. I refer of course 
to Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” first 
published in that year, and which contained 
his famous canons of taxation. However, as 
one student of public finance recently wrote, 
Smith's canons of taxation resemble the Ten 
Commandments in the frequency of their 
repetition and the degree to which they are 
sinned against. One of these canons was 
that taxes should be certain and not arbi- 
trary. They should be clear and plain to the 
contributor and every other person. How far 
short our tax laws fall in that respect, I leave 
to the personal experience of each of you. 

Smith also contended that taxes should 
be equal or equitable. Justice in taxation 
can be achieved only if taxpayers are assured 
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of impartiality of treatment. I have largely 
drawn the theme of my proposed joint reso- 
lution from the lack of equality or equity 
and justice in the law. I have called on the 
Congress to establish a commission to study 
and report on those inequalities and inequi- 
ties and injustices. 
DISINCENTIVE IN THE TAX LAW 


We can deplore inequity and inequality 
and even uncertainty and perhaps struggle 
along with both, but if a law obstructs in- 
centives, discourages job and wealth-creating 
investment in enterprise, operates against 
small business while promoting monopoly, 
then the law may justly be condemned. Let 
me illustrate how the law operates against 
small business and promotes monopoly. 

I am reminded of the remark someone 
made not long ago to the effect that when- 
ever Congress spoke of small business, it 
spoke of the fair-haired boy, but whenever 
Congress enacted tax laws, the needs of small 
business were forgotten. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between 
small business and large business—aside 
from size—is the different sources of capital. 
Big corporations turn to public subscriptions 
of new stock or bond issues. Small business 
must rely almost exclusively on retained 
earnings. As applicable to small business, 
the corporate income tax strikes not only at 
the product of past success, but more impor- 
tant, at the only significant source of funds 
for further growth. In imposing heavy taxes 
on small business, the law effectively prevents 
small business from using profits to expand 
and compete on equal terms with big 
business. 

Big business has another important advan- 
tage, because of its multiple lines of activity. 
When one of its lines has a bad year and 
suffers losses, these losses reduce other earn- 
ings, income taxes are reduced, and the big 
business continues. However, one bad year 
for a small business with a single line and 
the creditors move in and the owner out. 

The death tax, or the threat of death 
taxes, also causes the disappearance of small 
business. The impact of the tax on a pri- 
vately held small business frequently stimu- 
lates sales to competing firms. Often the 
only way to raise the money to pay the tax 
is to sell the business itself. Or the threat 
of the tax provides a strong inducement for 
the owner to prefer liquidity to having all 
assets tied up in the plant and equipment 
of a going business. Many a husband realiz- 
ing that on his death, his wife will never be 
able to raise the funds to finance the heavy 
estate tax, has decided to sell out to a large 
competitor, taking in exchange either cash 
or stock in a larger business which has a 
ready market. 

You may say, and truthfully, that the 
same tax law applies to big business as to 
small business. And I will of course agree. 
But the fact is that in operation, the small 
business is the one that most feels the 
burdensome impact. Often, big business 
can hire expensive legal and accounting tal- 
ent that will find loopholes of which the 
small enterprise cannot avail itself. I don’t 
mean to suggest by what I have said that I 
have joined the ranks of those who condemn 
business just because it is big. Quite the 
contrary. But what I do condemn mostly 
is the high rates written into the law, and 
the resulting overwhelming burden. Be- 
cause of the huge burden, it becomes ex- 
tremely profitable for taxpayers to find de- 
vices for evasion and avoidance. The next 
step is for the Congress to protect the reve- 
nue. New technical and often incompre- 
hensible language is added to the law and 
inevitably new hardship cases are created. 
Then we strive to provide relief here and 
there for some of the worst hardship cases— 
or those with the best lobby—and the result 
is complication heaped upon complication, 
and frequently a new inequity. 
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FORMER COMMISSIONER ANDREWS 


The problems which I have set forth have 
been brought into sharp focus recently by 
the writings and press interviews of former 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, T. Cole- 
man Andrews. Our tax structure needs a 
complete overhaul, he said. To paraphrase— 
we need to bring that structure under con- 
trol, before we become slaves of our own 
creation. We need a system that is gen- 
erally understandable, fair, and compatible 
with our ideals of freedom. 

Mr. Andrews is a man who, as head of the 
tax-collectiMg activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for 33 months, took in more than 
$180 billion in taxes. You would hardly 
expect a man in his position to protest 
against the law he had been administering. 
But it is my thought that perhaps no one 
is in a better position than he is, to know 
how bad the law really is, how uncertain it 
is, how inequitably it operates, how it dis- 
courages or makes impossible new invest- 
ment. 

I have not overlooked, just as Mr. Andrews 
did not overlook, the terrific burden which 
the income tax imposes on the person with 
low income. As Mr. Andrews said: “The 
minimum rate of 20 percent takes a whale of 
a slug—s400—out of a taxable income of 
$2,000. I sure wouldn’t want to pay that 
much if my income were that low. But it 
hits the people in the middle brackets even 
harder, and is slowly but surely destroying 
the middle class.” 

One of the most unhappy features of the 
tax laws is that those who frame them have 
not been content to view the revenue-raising 
functions of taxes as the sole purpose for 
levying them. For most of the years 1932 
to 1952, the tax law was used to “soak the 
rich,” to redistribute the wealth, to promote 
and enforce so-called social reforms. 

We must move away from the thought of 
reducing everybody to the lowest common 
denominator. We must cease to penalize 
success. I do want to get across the idea 
and emphasize the thought that we need 
private business and industry, and we need 
people who will invest their savings to make 
jobs for others, add to the national income 
and wealth, and of course make a profit for 
themselves. We must recognize that busi- 
nessmen are entitled to a return after taxes 
commensurate with the risk they take. 
Otherwise it does not make sense for them 
to invest. But there is a segment of this 
country, and an important segment, that 
denies this. Much though they will not ad- 
mit it, they are following closely on the heels 
of Marx and the doctrines of the Communist 
manifesto which iays down, as one of the 
spearheads of communism, a high graduated 
income tax. é 

As Mr. Andrews has said: “There are only 
two ways in the world that business activities 
can be financed. One is through savings. 
The other is through Government handouts. 
May the Lord deliver us from the latter.” 

What has all this to do with confusion in 
the jungle of tax laws? To answer my own 
question, it has much to do with it. When 
tax rates are reasonable, there is relatively 
little to be gained by evasion and avoidance. 
Quite the reverse when rates are steep. 


When rates soar to their current highs, 
numerous, cases of hardship develop. We 
must admit that over the years Congress has 
bowed to the seemingly inexorable demand to 
soak the rich. High rates have so stifled 
incentive and opportunities to invest that re- 
lief has had to be given sometimes in very 
devious ways. Complicated language has 
been used to conceal simple actions. More 
complicated language has been added to pre- 
vent abuse of concessions and to restrict op- 
portunities for evasion and avoidance. Ex- 
ceptions to general rules have been followed 
by exceptions to exceptions. In the language 
of coiners of phrases, “Erosion of the tax 
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base” has set in. As the erosion progresses, 
and it is bound to progress, we shall have to 
raise rates to preserve the revenue, and this in 
itself will lead to further erosion. Com- 
petent authority argues that if we could have 
a simple tax law, and eliminate the conces- 
sions and reliefs, the exceptions and limi- 
tations, we could cut rates by one-third or 
one-fourth and still produce the same 
amount of revenue. We need an investiga- 
tory commission such as I propose to study 
this. Before I discuss that, let me set forth 
for you one more entanglement that adds 
confusion in the tax jungle. 


OVERLAPPING FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TAXES 


I refer to the uncoordinated overlapping 
Federal-State-local tax structure with which 
the entire Nation is cursed. There is hardly 
a tax which the mind of man has so far been 
able to conceive that is not exacted by two 
or more levels of government. Income taxes 
are levied by the Federal Government and 
most of the States, and many local units of 
government. Excise or sales taxes are levied 
by all of the States in one form or another. 

In addition to the lack of economy in 
operation and efficiency in administration of 
these laws, there are baffling compliance 
problems for the taxpayers. The problem of 
overlapping is multiplied by the lack of uni- 
formity. 

What is income or a deductible expense 
under one law is something else under the 
other. Exemptions vary. Commodity excise 
taxes are levied on the manufacturer by one 
jurisdiction and on the retailers by another. 
Or both jurisdictions may exact their burden 
at the same level, but the scope of applica- 
tion of the laws, or the exemptions, may 
vary. All this adds confusion, increases com- 
pliance costs, and encourages a disrespect of 
government. What is needed, perhaps more 
than anything else, is for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get out of certain revenue fields 
and leave them for exclusive State and local 
cultivation. For too many years, the Federal 
Government, through its economic position, 
has preempted all the really fruitful taxes 
and left to the States and local units the 
choice of duplicating Federal levies or con- 
fining themselves to numerous minor exac- 
tions principally of a nuisance character. 

It is one thing to realize that we have a 
confused tax situation which lacks coordina- 
tion—a tax system which has substituted 
complication for simplicity, inequity for 
equity, discrimination for equality, depress- 
ing burdens for incentive; it is quite a differ- 
ent proposition to introduce coordination 
and restore simplicity, equity, equality, and 
incentive. We can do it if we have the will 
for it. What worries me, however, is that 
the Congress and the States may lack the 
spirit and drive to set revision wheels in 
motion. Through inertia, we may just stand 
still. But as I said, I am convinced that 
something can be done if we go about it in 
the right way. Of one thing I am certain, 
and that is that the groundwork for the type 
of revision I contemplate can never be laid 
in the Halls of the. Congress or even in the 
meeting rooms of the committees. A wholly 
new and fresh look is needed. The right 
way to approach & solution of this problem 
is through the creation of a commission 
modeled on that type of investigation which 
has operated so successfully under our great- 
est elder statesman, former President Her- 
bert Hoover. 


NEED FOR A HOOVER-TYPE COMMISSION 


I have given expression to my thinking on 
this matter by introducing into the Senate, 
Senate Joint Resolution 167, to establish a 
study commission to report to Congress. I 
contemipate a commission of 12 men repre- 
senting the best tax brains in the country. 
It will certainly need all the imagination 
and ingenuity at its disposal. I would have 
4 members appointed by the President, 4 by 
the President of the Senate, and 4 by the 
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Speaker of the House. In general, the Com- 
mission should strive to bring order out of 
chaos and remove the inequalities and in- 
equities that so characterize the tax law 
today. I am confident that a properly con- 
stituted commission can bring in recom- 
mendations for a more just, more equitable, 
less complicated tax system than we now 
have. In particular, I think the Commission 
should study the effect of the Federal tax 
laws on low- and middle-income tax payers, 
and on small business. 

It should examine the effect of taxes on 
stimulating the growth of monopolies, be- 
cause—strange though it may seem—our 
Federal tax laws are fostering mergers and 
consolidations. The Commission should 
thoroughly examine the charge that our tax 
system is dissipating the incentive for pro- 
ductivity, both of individuals and business. 


I don’t think it makes sense to expect any 
commission to come up within a few weeks 
with the answers to problems which have 
grown and expanded for half a century. My 
thought then is for a long-range study 
rather than a quickie that can do little more 
than bring together the random suggestions 
which we already know about. Rather we 
need new answers with an overall scope in 
their coverage. I think 2 years of hard con- 
tinuous concerted effort is needed to formu- 
late the kind of tax system we should have. 
It is no simple task to bring order and system 
out of the chaos in which we now live. 

We must protect the power of the Federal 
Government to raise revenues needed to sup- 
port itself in peace and war. We must pro- 
tect our States and cities as well. The system 
should be so devised as also to make it pos- 
sible—or at least not make it impossible—for 
States and cities and towns to finance them- 
selves properly under all emergencies. They 
cannot do that today. The system must also 
be so devised as to keep alive and flourishing 
private businesses and the men who own 
them as well as those who work in them. We 
must have a system which is equitable and 
void of the discrimination which so pervades 
our present law. 





Raising Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Passaic, N. J., Herald-News is one of the 
many newspapers in our country insist- 
ing on the Congress voting realistic rates 
to erase the yearly deficit of our Post 
Office Department now approximating 
$500 million and soon to approach $1 
billion without remedial action. Last 
Saturday this New Jersey newspaper in 
my congressional district editorialized as 
follows: 

RAISING PosTAL RATES 

Whether the Senate will act on, or pigeon- 
hole, the House measure for boosting postal 
rates is a moot question. Nevertheless pas- 
sage of the bill by a healthy margin is over- 
due recognition that it is high time the 
mounting postal deficit be cut back. The 
administration has sought this for 3 years. 

Raising ordinary postage from 3 to 4 cents, 
air mail stamps from 6 to 7 cents and hiking 
second-class rates on newspapers, magazines, 
and periodicals won't put the Post Office De- 
partment on a cash basis. But it will 
drastically cut down on the anual postal debt 
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that now runs close to a billion dollars a 
year. 

Making the user pay is always sound and 
fair economics. 


Returning to Capitol Hill today, I am 
glad to note that the Washington Eve- 
ning Star in its Sunday edition had a 
lead editorial capitioned “Sound Vote on 
Mail Rates.” This editorial reads in 
part: 

The House has taken proper and coura- 
geous election-year action in voting to raise 
postal rates enough to bring in an estimated 
$430 million annually. We hope the Senate, 
which thus far has shown little interest in 
the matter, will concur. 

Operations of the Post Office Department 
consistently have been run at a loss—in re- 
cent times approaching a half billion dollars 
a year. The explanation has been simply 
that those using the mails the most have not 
been paying a fair price for the service re- 
ceived. The net effect, of course, is that the 
taxpayers as a whole have been subsidizing 
a Government venture that benefits some 
groups far more than others. The formula 
contained in the bill just passed would cor- 
rect this inequity by putting the service on 
approximately a fair pay-as-you-mail basis. 
Ordinary first-class mail rates would be 
raised from 3 cents to 4 cents—bringing in an 
estimated additional $296 million. Domestic 
airmail rates would be raised from 6 cents 
to 7 cents an ounce—calculated to bring in 
another $16 million. Small increases in sev- 
eral other categories would yield about $120 
million more. 





Opening of the “World’s Greatest Air- 
base” at Portsmouth, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on 
June 30 it was my pleasure to be present 
at the dedication of the world’s greatest 
airbase, a new Air Force Base at New- 
ington, near Portsmouth, N. H. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an account of the development of the 
airbase and its dedication, published in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal of 
July 7, 1956. 

In addition to outlining the details of 
the ceremony and the key importance of 
the new base to the defense of the Na- 
tion, the articles gives just recognition 
to the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BripcEs], who contributed so 
much to the locating and the building of 
this great base in southeastern New 
Hampshire. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal of 

July 7, 1956] 

SECRETARY QUARLES FORMALLY OPENS 
“WorRLp’s GREATEST AIR BASE” AT PORTS- 
MOUTH, N. H, 

PorTsMOUTH Am Force Base, N. H.—The 
Air Force formally opened its newest and 
most modern base here June 30 with Secre- 
tary Donald A. Quarles, leading Air Force 
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generals, Senator STYLes Brrpces, Repubfii- 
can, of New Hampshire, and New Hampshire 
Gov. Lane Dwinell participating. 

New Hampshire citizens, in numbers vari- 
ously estimated as between 100,000 and 120,- 
000 came from near and far to attend the 
ceremonies, and see the air show which in- 
cluded the first public performance of the 
Thunderbirds, the Air Force’s precision form- 
ation acrobatic team, since they switched 
to North American supersonic F-100 Super 
Sabres. 

The new base is the home of the 817th 
Air Division commanded by Brig. Gen. Walter 
E. Arnold, USAF. It is to be a 2 wing 
base, but so far only 1 wing, the 100th Bom- 
bardment Wing, to be commanded by atomic 
expert Col. Ariel W. Nielsen, USAF, has been 
activated. It is equipped with Boeing B-47 
medium bombers. Lt. Col. Andreas A. An- 
dreae, USAF, is commander of the 817th Air 
Base group. 

The new division is part of the Eighth Air 
Force, commanded by Maj Gen. Walter C. 
Sweeney, Jr., USAF, who came from his 
headquarters at Westover Air Force Base, 
Mass., to take part in the opening. 

To the visiting civilians it was an oppor- 
tunity to inspect what had come to be called 
the “off-again-on-again” base—for so great 
was the opposition to the Air Force’s deci- 
sion to build here that there were many 
switches in plans over the past 5 years before 
construction finally was started. 

To the visiting Air Force personnel, the 
new base was a marvel of what can be done 
when a base is built from scratch instead 
of just growing as the older ones have done. 

General Arnold likes to refer to it as the 
world’s greatest Air Force base and it is 
generally agreed that it comes close to merit- 
ing that accolade—as close as careful plan- 
ning based on worldwide experience and the 
availability of $70 million construction 
money can make it. 

The only drawback, and it is a serious one, 
is the utter lack of family housing. This 
forces the married personnel to rent quarters 
in an area that is largely a summer resort 
where housing is scarce and costly. Some 
live as far as 50 miles from the base. 

Secretary Quarles told the Journal follow- 
ing the ceremony that formal approval had 
just been granted for 1,100 family units 
under title 8. Construction will begin 
promptly, he said, and it is expected that 
first occupancy will be in early 1957. Esti- 
mated cost will be nearly $13 million. A total 
of 1,700 family units has been programed 
under title 8 and eventually will be built. 
This Capehart housing is privately con- 
structed but the Government assumes the 
mortgage. Service families occupying the 
units merely forfeit their quarters allow- 
ances instead of paying rent to the private 
builders as under Wherry housing, which 
usually cost them more than their allow- 
ances. 

Study also is being given to the construc- 
tion of a school for service children on the 
base, he said. 

The official ceremonies were opened with 
a welcoming address by General Arnold and 
the invocation by base Chaplain Ronald C. 
Reny. At the conclusion of a short address, 
Governor Dwinell presented an official New 
Hampshire State flag to General Arnold as 
a symbol of cordial relations between the 
people of New Hampshire and the Air Force 
personnel at the base. 

Senator Brinces, whose strong personal 
support of the base project in the face of 
vigorous and vocal local opposition was 
largely instrumental in seeing it through to 
conclusion, reminded the vast audience that 
“Portsmouth Air Force Base provides this 
Nation with an unequaled facility from 
which a portion of the retaliatory capabili- 
ties of the Strategic Air Command can be 
launched in the event the Kremlin should be 
so rash as to attack us.” 
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Also introduced was General Sweeney, 
8th Air Force commander; Maj. Gen. Francis 
H. Griswold, USAF, SAC vice commander in 
chief, who represented Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
USAF, who was unable to attend. 

Lt. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, USAF, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel, representing 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, spoke of the Air 
Force’s pride in having a base in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Another speaker was Mr. John E. Holden, 
chairman of the Air Force base liaison com- 
mittee, who for the past 2 years has been a 
leader in the movement to have the base 
built. 

Secretary Quarles told the visitors that by 
sometime next year there will be more than 
150 big strategic aircraft operating from the 
new runway. “The base will have,’’ he said, 
“some 90 B-47 stratojet bombers, 40 KC-97 
tankers, and a dozen Douglas C~-124 Globe- 
master transports, along with support and 
liaison planes. This will give this base,” 
he declared, “more airplanes than you might 
find in the entire fleet of one of our major 
commercial airlines.” 

“The men who are to be stationed here,” 
Secretary Quarles stated, “need housing and 
schools and churches for their families. 
There should be educational facilities for 
their self-improvement and_ recreational 
facilities where they can find wholesome re- 
laxation when they are off duty. 

“We are here in southeastern New Hamp- 
shire because this location meets these 
standards to a high degree. We do have a 
problem about housing for our married 
officers and airmen, particularly during your 
busy summer season. But by the time 
another summer rolls around, we expect to 
be well along with construction of new hous- 
ing on the base which will help to relieve this 
shortage.” 

Brig. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, Jr., United 
States Army, now heads the Army Corps of 
Engineers’ New England District, which has 
charge of the construction of the base, was 
among the honored guests. Under direction 
of Resident Engineer Robert Johnson con- 
struction is nearing completion, with nose 
hangars for the B-47’s and some other items 
still going forward. 


Also present was Capt. Eliot Olsen, United 
States Navy, Chief of Staff and aide to Rear 
Adm. John A. Snackenbury, United States 
Navy, commander of the nearby Portsmouth 
Naval Base. 


Following the ceremony the crowd was 
thrilled by the biggest air show ever put 
on in this section of the country. It in- 
cluded a flyover by B-47 Stratojets and an 
inflight refueling demonstration with a KC- 
97 tanker and a B-47 jet bomber. There 
also was a flyover of Convair B-36 bombers. 

Highlights of the show was the acrobatics 
of the famed Thunderbirds who came from 
Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada with their brand 
new North American F-~-100’s. 





Status-of-Forces Agreements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, some of my 
colleagues in discussing the status-of- 
forces agreements seek to infer that 
those who desire a modification of the 
agreements are trying to save our serv- 
icemen from all punishment for any 
wrong they may commit, 
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At the same time we have compari- 
sons of sentences being offered to show 
that servicemen are not punished as 
severely in foreign courts as they are by 
courts-martial. Apparently those who 
fear our men might escape punishment 
are also torn by the fear they may be 
punished too much. 

The men who are presently serving 
sentences in prisons abroad as a result 
of this easy justice of foreign courts 
know what they would have preferred. 
They almost unanimously told our col- 
leagues who visited them that they would 
have preferred to have been tried by 
court-martial, 
Whatever the sentence, they felt they 
would have received the advantages of 
our system of justice and the protection 
of our Constitution. They would have 
had a fair trial by American standards, 
not measured by the deceptive standards 
set up in article VII of the NATO Status 
of Forces Agreement, or by the vagaries 
of foreign justice. 

This cl. 1 that penalties are easy in 
a foreign court is not supported by the 
case of one of our servicemen. in Italy 
which has just been revealed. He was 
found guilty of robbery without intent to 
Steal and sentenced to 2 years’ imprison- 
ment with a fine of ~.30,000 lire. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that a 
crime defined with such contradiction on 
its face does not exist in our jurispru- 
dence. This conviction is difficult to 
justify even in Italy since there was tes- 
timony indicating that the soldier had 
only recovered from a young woman 
money which he had previously given to 
her. 

The defenders of the status agreements 
who point to sentences in foreign courts 
as justification for the abandonment of 
our servicemen’s rights belong to that 
cult which presumes all of the accused 
are guilty. A mitigated sentence is little 
solace to the victim of questionable jus- 
tice. 





Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Belleville (I1l.) Daily Ad- 
vocate on July 3,1956. The editorial, en- 
titled “Independence Day,” follows: 

INDEPENDENCE Day 

The Declaration of Independence, 180 years 
old tomorrow, is unique among documents 
setting forth the claims of mankind to po- 
litical liberty. 

It does not assert the superiority of one 
class over another, it does not seek to validate 


a contract with any sovereign. 
It asserts the unalienable natural rights 


of all men. 


Prior to that time this philosophy had been . 


discussed. Here it found pragmatic expres- 
sion backed by the will of a people ready to 
fight for it. 

Among people whose Government and 
laws largely are traced to English law and 


by their compatriots.. 
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tradition, Magna Carta is regarded as the 
greatest and perhaps first succinct assertion 
of political rights. But Magna Carta lacks 
the scope of the Declaration of Independence 
in that it was a class document; the barons 
were irate with a king who had deceived them 
and trampled on what they conceived to be 
their rights. 

Moreover Magna Carta’s reference to free 
men has little affinity with the universal 
meaning of free men in the Declaration of 
Independence. - 

The. Declaration of Independence is the 
work of men whose courage it is not easy to 
estimate at this point in time. They were 
not strong like the barons at Runnymede but 
weak and almost without organized sinews 
of war. 

The whole philosophy of free government 
is contained in these words of that immor- 
tal document: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That wherever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends it is the 
right of the governed to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

People today appeal often to the Consti- 
tution as to a first cause when in fact they 
should appeal to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which is the common law upon 
which our basic political structure is reared. 





President Eisenhower on the Job for 
Peace and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the citizens of the United States are not 
being deceived by the partisan political 
claptrap of the Democrats that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is a part-time Presi- 
dent. No President has put in more ef- 
fort and time and with greater success 
to keep this Nation out of war than has 
our President. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the Jamestown, N. Y., 
Post-Journal, July 6, 1956: 

We have read so much about President 
Eisenhower being a part-time President; of 
the dangers of having a man in the office 
who is not 100 percent sound of wind and 
limb that it seems time that some stress be 
placed on the fact that Mr. Eisenhower has 
performed a service to this country which 
is being almost overlooked. He has sur- 
rounded himself with a staff type of gov- 
ernment which has proven under fire that 
it works efficiently. 

Even before the President’s first illness 
there was much to do about the man-killing 
qualities of the office and learned discus- 
sions about how authority should be dele- 
gated to preserve the Presidcnt’s health. 

It is an interesting and intriguing expe- 
rience in retrospect to remember how the 
then General Eisenhower prepared for the 
D-day invasion of France as Allied com- 
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mander in chief. How he organized and in- 
spired and made possible the military stroke 
that brought an end to World War II is his- 
tory. At that time analysts agreed that it 
was the general’s ability to assert leader- 
ship by surrounding himself with the right 
aides, representing several nationas, and 
then coordinate and inspire them to a spec- 
tacular performance that brought success. 
Every man, woman, and child in America, 
regardless of politics, lauded these attributes 
to the skies. How times change. 

When General Eisenhower became Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, he did the same thing in the 
White House. What was the result? On 
September 24, 1965, the President was the 
victim of a heart attack. On June 8, 1956, 
he suffered an attack of ileitis. Thus in the 
year ended June 30, 1956, Mr. Eisenhower was 
ill or convalescing 115 days and Sherman 
Adams, capable chief of staff to the President, 
and his many aids were in charge of the 
White House for nearly one-third of the year. 
Was this organizational ability recognized? 
The Democrats, lacking any other issue, have 
made much of the President’s state of health, 
but they have very carefully skirted the big 
issue—that, despite this illness to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the setup he per- 
fected has carried on without a hitch. Such 
sniping was not confined to the period after 
the President’s illness. For 3 years before 
that there were sly references to the fact th? 
President was spending too much time on 
the golf course. 

We feel that in this presidential election 
year the voters should do some individual 
thinking about the President and his office. 
What is wrong with the staff type of gov- 
ernment Mr. Eisenhower has created? Why 
shouldn’t he have time to play golf or con- 
serve his health? Why shouldn’t any man 
elected to the office? Surely no President, as 
head of the greatest business machine and 
the greatest government, can hope to make 
every decision. The test of his ability then 
is to be able to surround himself with a staff 
that he and the Nation can trust. 

Actually, except for very brief periods dur- 
ing the acute phases of his two attacks of 
illness, President Eisenhower has been fully 
able to decide questions of high policy. If an 
attack upon the United States had come 
while the President was under anesthetics, 
Mr. Adams would have turned to Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon for his orders. As for routine 
matters, it makes no difference whether the 
President is in bed or at his desk. His ca- 
pable staff, headed by Mr. Adams, handles 
them anyhow. 

We think it is good for the country, this 
efficient staff type of government. Certainly 
few if any Presidents before him have made 
such an attempt to delegate functions of the 
office, certainly not in 25 years. We think the 
voters, whether they be Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats, should realize that a “part-time” 
President, in the sense that no man can carry 
the load alone, must become a permanent 
fixture. We feel that one of Mr. Eisenhower's 
greatest achievements in office is to establish 
a staff that proved it could function smooth- 
ly in such an emergency as two serious ill- 
nesses of the President. 





Economy of World Requires Expansion 
of Export Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, a healthy 
world economy is perhaps one of our best 
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offensive weapons against the menace 
of international communism. The ex- 
port of quality products, made in Amer- 
ica, serve as our good-will ambassadors 
to foreign lands, and demonstrate the 
high quality of American workmanship. 


There is a great deal of vigorous com- 
petition among the manufacturing coun- 
tries of the world for this export trade, 
and I am happy to say that American- 
made products are more than holding 
their own in this competition. About 10 
percent of all our industrial production 
is shipped abroad, and the expanding 
world economy will doubtless absorb an 
even greater percentage. 

Under leave granted, I insert an article 
by Mr. Gerald M. Coholan, export mana- 
ger of the Stanley Works of New Britain, 


Conn.: 
[From the Daily Freight Record World Trade 
Week Issue] 


ECONOMY OF WORLD REQUIRES EXPANSION OF 
Export TRADE—MECHANICS or TRADE HAVE 


Breen IMPROVED 
(By Gerald M. Coholan) 


As long as man lives above the level of the 
cave and below the level of the treetop, he 
will be obliged to provide means of shelter 
for himself and his family. As long as he 
finds a fascination in taking materials in 
hand and fashioning them for his own im- 
mediate use, and for the use of others, we 
will have industry, however great or small. 
And as long as these conditions prevail, we 
will need hardware and tools. 

This is basic reasoning. From the stand- 
point of national economy it is also basic 
that these human habits have created and 
will continue to create, for all means of 
transportation—ships, train, truck and 
plane—cargo by the thousands of tons, to 
meet the broadening needs of our economy 
and the needs of the peoples of all the con- 
tinents of the world. 

Roughly, 10 percent of American industrial 
production goes to export. It would be dif- 
ficult to estimate the proportion of our out- 
put of hardware and tool production that 
goes abroad, but we know that the American 
manufacturer supplies a substantial volume 
in many of the world markets. We also 
know, however, that recovery from the ef- 
fects of the last war is well under way in na- 
tions that were knocked out of the competi- 
tion for several years, and that Americans 
are now fighting to hold markets which 5 
years ago they considered secure. 


COMPETITION FROM EUROPE AND JAPAN 


In the field of hardware and tools, a very 
strong competition is encountered from 
Germany, Japan and Sweden, as well as 
other Western European countries. In addi- 
tion, there is the competition of local manu- 
facturers, and, in many countries, local com- 
petition becomes extremely serious because 
their governments immediately raise the im- 
port duties on the items of local manufacture 
or in some instances, absolutely prohibit 
the import of such items. 

HIGH QUALITY MARKS AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


The strongest point, for American hard- 
ware and tools in the foreign markets is the 
traditional high quality that identifies 
American craftsmanship. Because of Amer- 
ica’s high standard of living, with our at- 
tendant higher production costs, we face 
a price disadvantage with all of our foreign 
competitors. But the reputation which the 


Americans have built up through the years 
stands us in good stead when competition 
warms up, 2nd most users of hardware and 
tools abroad want to see first what the Amer- 
icans are offering before they decide to buy. 

Today, the whole world is a market for 
American industry. 


In Europe the com- 
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petition of the Western European manufac- 
turers is extremely strong, and in the Far 
Eastern countries, competition of local 
manufacturers and Japanese is becoming 
more serious. The Latin American market 
may be described as wide open, there you 
find the products of all nations. There is 
a growing interest in industry among the 
Latin Americans themselves, as a facet of 
the more intense nationalism that has 
marked the postwar period. Latin America 
will continue to be an attractive market 
for American manufactured produ¢ts for 
some time to come. 

Iraq and Iran constitute a good market 
for hardware and tools and India, Burma 
and Thailand have developed. In each of 
these the German, Japanese, and Swedish 
manufacturers are active and constitute the 
principal competition to American goods. 

In the years since the war, the volume of 
building construction underway in this 
Nation and in every other nation of the 
world has reached fantastic volume which 
is reflected in sales of hardware and tools. 
A dozen circumstances combined to make 
this so. 

In the first place, nations hit directly have 
had to rebuild. And in the second, nations 
have to take up a slack—particularly in 
private homes—that had been created by 
reason of the concentration on special war 


_ plants during the years of the fighting. 


In the United States, we have seen this 
condition in the form of suburban develop- 
ments that have sprung up on the fringe 
of every city in the land, in vast apartment 
developments both by Government and by 
private interests, and in public’s reaction to 
the attractions of modern home plans. To 
this add the thousands of manufacturing 
plants and other commercial buildings. 


EXPORT SURGE IS ON IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


But we are not alone in our activity. 
The surge is on abroad, too, nor is the dam- 
age effect of the recent war the only spur. 
I spent many years in South America, and 
whenever I return there, I am amazed at the 
tremendous new building. I think particu- 
larly of Venezuela which is riding one of the 
greatest booms ever to hit any South Ameri- 
can country. I think also of cities like 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, the fastest growing city 
in the world, which is caught up in a tre- 
mendous industrial expansion, the type that 
always demands factories and vast new hous- 
ing projects to take care of the workers and 
their families. It is unfortunate that this 
market is temporarily closed to us because of 
lack of exchange. 

UNITED STATES MANUFACTURERS SEEK EXPORT 
SHARE 

Now, all this means tools and hardware, 
and it would be pleasant to consider it a 
field waiting for the plucking by our Ameri- 
can manufacturers. But thatis not true. I 
think the American manufacturer is doing 
well in the fight for his share. Probably it 
is good, in the long run, that the competition 
is strong, because it will spur us to maintain 
that quality or workmanship which is our 
greatest strength and which, without compe- 
tition, might soften up. 

The mechanics of the export trade have 
improved in some ways, but remain discon- 
certing in others. For example, the move- 
ment of cargoes from piers in foreign ports 
has been speeded up. There was a period 
after the war when foreign ports were 
jammed, and ships had to lie waiting off- 
shore sometimes for weeks, for a berth. 
That condition is now much improved. 
However, the bugaboo of dollar payments 
still prevails in some countries. Exporters 


are not paid as fast as they should be. In’ 


some countries even this has been solved 
and we can hope for improvement elsewhere. 
On the whole, the export trade looks good. 
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New England and Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of New England are intensely in- 
terested in the forthcoming decision of 
the Civil, Aeronautics Board to allow ex- 
panded and improved air passenger serv- 
ice between our region, Florida and Latin 
America.’ 

We of New England, Mr. Speaker, real- 
ly need such expanded service. The air- 
way between the Northeast and Florida 
is officially deemed to be the heaviest 
traveled in the world. Between Boston 
and Miami, however, it is served by only 
one carrier; between New York and 
Miami by two. On the Washington-Chi- 
cago line the public has a choice of five 
carriers—all of them prosperous. 

The people of Southern New England 
have been particularly hurt by the inade- 
quacy of air carrier schedules from there 
to Miami and Latin America. Further- 
more, restrictions on operations within 
the area and in other areas on the east 
coast have hampered them, 

To meet these needs, two airlines are 
now seeking to provide direct service 
from Boston to Miami. They are North- 
east and Pan American Airlines, both of 
which enjoy the support of many distin- 
guished men here from both sides of the 
aisle. 

I am particularly interested in Pan 
American’s application. It proposes to 
link its European and Latin American 
operations with the Northeast by provid- 
ing one-plane, one-carrier service along 
our east coast to and from cities in Flor- 
ida and Latin America. 

Such a service by Pan Amreican offers 
tremendous advantages to our people. 
In the first place, Pan American is ac- 
knowledged to be the only applicant 
which could begin frequent schedules im- 
mediately upon authorization by the 
Civil Aeronautics. Furthermore, the 
most modern passenger aircraft should 
be used. Also, Pan American proposes a 
unique all-cargo service. Under their 
plan Boston and New York would serve 
as our gateways for passenger and cargo 
service to Miami and all Latin America. 

This would benefit New England enter- 
prise tremendously. As the Nation’s old- 
est industrial region, New England has 
closer historical and economic ties with 
Latin America than does any other re- 
gion. Our industries, particularly the 
great number serving the national de- 
fense, urgently need Latin American raw 
materials to manufacture their products. 
Furthermore, our neighbors to the South 
provide us with tremendous and rapidly 
growing markets for our finished goods. 

This applies particularly to the peo- 
ple of my district, whose well-being deep- 
ly concerns me. A great many people in 
the Naugatuck Valley are employed in 
industries which rely almost complete- 
ly upon Latin American materials. Many 
of these people make products for de- 
fense. As the economies of New Eng- 
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land, especially of my district, and Latin 
America become more and more closely 
interrelated, such service as Pan Amer- 
ican Airlines offers becomes tremendous- 
ly important. 

Such an expanded service would also 
facilitate vacation travel between the 
two areas. Many people from Florida 
and foreign cities beyond like to spend 
some of the summer in New England. 
We look forward to seeing them, just as 
we look forward to visiting them in the 
winter months. Many of us know from 
firsthand experience the difficulty of 
getting a plane reservation at tne peak 
of the vacation season. 

If Pan American is authorized to start 
passenger and cargo service to and from 
Latin America and Florida and New Eng- 
land, all these problems will be solved. 
It would mark the beginning of a new 
era for United States airline transporta- 
tion within the Western Hemisphere. 
Not only would it supply one-carrier, one- 
plane flights from New England to Latin 
America, but it would provide through 
service from both areas to European 
ports of call. There would be no more 
long and irksome delays and transfers. 

So in closing, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
Pan American Airlines will get the 
chance to provide their excellent serv- 
ices. They would be a boon to the whole 
to eastern and South America, and to 
New England in particular. 





Address by Hon. Theodore Francis Green, 
of Rhode Island, at Commissioning 
of Research Vessel “Crawford” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an address 
delivered by me on the occasion of the 
commissioning of the research vessel 
Crawford, of the Woods Hole Oceanog- 
raphic Institution, at Woods Hole, Mass., 
on June 30, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF UNITED SraTes SENATOR THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN, OF RHOpE ISLAND, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE COMMISSIONING OF THE 
RESEARCH VESSEL “CRAWFORD” OF THE Woops 
HoLE OCEANOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION AT WOODS 
Hote, MAsS., ON JUNE 30, 1956 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great privilege 

for me to take part in the commissioning 
ceremonies of the research vessel Crawford 
in these home waters of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution. It is a pleasure 
to be here amongst many friends and scien- 
tists of the institution who have done much 
to advance the sciences of oceanography and 
meteorology in the service of our country. It 
also, incidentally, gives me the opportunity 
to present my views on the hurricane-re- 
search program. 

As many of you know, I have taken a great 
interest in furthering legislation in Wash- 
ington which will provide funds to assist in 
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reducing the present yearly losses of lives and 
property from destructive hurricanes. Since 
the great 1238 hurricane, which brought 
death and disaster throughout much of New 
England, I have taken a special interest in 
hurricanes, and in the activities of the sev- 
eral Government agencies responsible for 
providing the public with the protective 
measures needed to lessen the fear and dam- 
age of these awe-inspiring seaborne storms. 

It was not until 1954, however, that there 
arose any great public interest in the ade- 
quacy of our coastal storm-warning systems, 
Hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel not only 
brought unprecedented damage to many of 
our Middle and North Atlantic States—they 
also brought a quickened realization that 
more effective hurricane-warning services 
were urgently needed for the entire coastal 
area from Texas to Maine. 

At almost the same time, it became appar- 
ent from inquiries among scientists that 
much of the desired improvements in storm- 
warning services could not be realized with- 
out a broad supporting hurricane-research 
program. 

In the spring of 1955, at the annual meet- 
ing in Washington of the American Geo- 
physical Union, it was my privilege to speak 
to many illustrious scientists on some of 
these problems. At about this same time I 
learned that the Weather Bureau did not 
have sufficient funds to maintain the type 
of storm-warning service the public right- 
fully expected, and had practically no funds 
whatsoever for hurricane-research studies. 

As many of you know, the congressional 
drive for funds in June of 1955 resulted in 
the first appreciable increase in appropria- 
tions for the Weather Bureau since the end 
of World War II. Even more important, per- 
haps, was the fact that this increase made 
possible the formation of the National Hurri- 
cane Research project, and the starting of 
broad long-range research programs on hur- 
ricanes, tornadoes, and severe storms of all 
types. 

Leading investigators have emphasized 
that solutions to many of the remaining 
hurricane problems can come only through 
patient accumulation of new facts through a 
widened research by dedicated scientists. 

It is with great satisfaction to me, there- 
fore, to note that the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution is embarking on a care- 
fully planned, long-range research program 
devoted to the scientific study of the causes 
of hurricanes. 

It seems most fitting that this nonprofit 
research marine institution should be lo- 
cated in New England, a section of our 
American coastline so rich in maritime tra- 
dition, and so experienced in both the bless- 
ings and the furies of our coastal waters. 
These shores have been visited and ravaged 
by hurricanes since the days of our earliest 
colonies, and hardy sailors have launched 
their sturdy craft from these neighboring 
bays on journeys through all the seas of the 
world. 

It thus seems most appropriate that here 
amidst the historic maritime traditions of 
New England should arise one of this coun- 
try’s outstanding institutions devoted to the 
scientific study of the sea. 

So, I gladly take this opportunity to pay 
tribute here to the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory, and to the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Station, and to the nearby Goast Guard 
base, all of which have joined with the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution to 
make this spot a world center of marine 
sciences. Cape Cod and the old Bay State 
are to be congratulated on the achievements 
of this group of men and their work. 

Descendants of those early New England- 
ers who hunted the whale from small boats, 
and fearlessly sailed their square riggers 
through uncharted seas to the Orient, have 
been proud of their maritime heritage 
through many changes in New England his- 
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tory. They may now point with additional 
pride to the contributions made to the 
knowledge of the seas by these scientific la- 
boratories at Woods Hole. 

I understand that many research projects 
are carried out here under contract with the 
military services, Government agencies, pri- 
vate industry, scientific organizations, and 
universities. The future of this work seems 
bright indeed, for, in spite of the excellent 
results already achieved here, the study of 
the seas is still relatively in its infancy. A 
concentrated research attack on the ocean— 
often called the last frontier available to 
modern explorers—is bound to bring vast 
new storehouses of knowledge for the endless 
benefit of mankind. The rollcall of indus- 
tries who already have directly benefited 
from knowledge recently taken from the 
oceans is growing daily—for example, the 
list of interests already include aviation, oil, 
chemical, marine, fishing, communications, 
and construction. 

The importance of increasing our knowl- 
edge of the formation and behavior of hur- 
ricanes can hardly be overemphasized. In 
each of the past 2 years hurricanes have 
cost the lives of hundreds of people and 
caused property losses of almost a billion 
dollars. 

Simultaneously with securing greatly 
strengthened hurricane operations and warn- 
ing services it is essential, I feel, to enlarge 
our hurricane research efforts far beyond the 
modest beginnings which the Congress has 
made possible this year. 

We need to. know, for our own protection, 
much more than we now do about many im- 
portant problems on the origin and beha- 
vior of hurricanes. Many of these problems 
might best be solved by teams of oceanogra- 
phers and meteorologists. For example, in 
my own State of Rhode Island, and along 
Narragansett Bay, we would like to have more 
accurate and timely forecasts of changing 
water levels caused by coastal storms. 

This improved forecast service, I am told, 
can come about only after considerable re- 
search in the integrated relationships be- 
tween tidal action, sea surges, salt water 
levels, rainfall amounts, river stages, coastal 
geography, and the speeds and tracks of ad- 
vancing hurricanes. 

Similar interrelationships of scientific 
disciplines most likely are applicable in the 
search for needed solutions to air flow and 
moisture mechanisms which cause tropical 
storms to grow, and to speed up, and to 
change direction, and to increase or decrease , 
in intensity. 

I need not mention to the many experts 
assembled here any more examples of the 
hurricane problems meriting early attention 
by research workers. I only wish to en- 
dorse their efforts and to hope that effective 
support to carry out these services to our 
coastal citizens will be forthcoming when 
needed. 

The United States, large as it is, cannot 
afford to permit a loss from hurricanes every 
few years of a billion dollars of wealth, 
especially when for a small fraction of that 
amount much of the loss in property and lives 
can be prevented. 

I believe there is a widely held opinion in 
New England and along the coastal areas 
farther south that this country now should 
make certain that we have provided an en- 
tirely adequate warning system against the 
hazard of hurricanes. I am hoping that in 
the next few years, with your support, we 
will be able to reach that goal. 

One year ago, and again this year, I urged 
the Congress to vote large increases in the 
amount of appropriations which the Budget 
Bureau had initially allotted to the Weather 
Bureau. I am of the firm belief that the 
Weather Bureau does not yet have the re- 
sources to give the hurricane protection 
services actually needed by the people of the 
United States. There is little doubt that 
much of the staggering storm losses of 1954 
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and 1955 could have been avoided if the 
Weather Bureau had the proper radar equip- 
ment and other observation facilities along 
the coast. 

Similar devastating occasions may arise 
in the coming hurricane seasons, so I see no 
reason for further delay in providing the 
needed staff and facilities which can mean 
the difference between life and death along 
our entire coast line. 

As many of you here know, I have also 
strongly advocated additional appropriations 
for research activity on storms. I have long 
felt that much greater emphasis should be 
given to a basic and intensified search for 
more profound knowledge of the origin and 
behavior of storms. The future welfare of 
our coastal communities may well depend on 
a better understanding of interacting pro- 
cesses of the atmosphere and the oceans. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that 
sudden outstanding achievements can result 
from the modest hurricane research pro- 
grams for the next year, but it is encourag- 
ing to note the great enthusiasm of the re- 
search scientists who are now able at least to 
embark on their projects after so many years 
of denial. For example, some workers have 
even suggested the intriguing possibilities 
that we may be able to modify the condi- 
tions in which hurricanes form, thereby pre- 
venting their full growth into devastating 
storms. 

All leaders in the weather sciences are now 
agreed that increased hurricane research ac- 
tivities will be amply repaid in the greater 
knowledge and confidence that can be given 
weather forecasters, who now are compelled 
to predict the precise future path of hurri- 
canes in the next 24 hours without sufficient 
knowledge of all factors affecting storm move- 
ments. 

It needs to be emphasized—yes, frequently 
emphasized—that desired progress in hurri- 
cane research programs cannot and will not 
be made in the coming years if only token 
sums are to be made available by the Budget 
Bureau for important and fundamental areas 
of hurricane research activity. Unless more 
substantial sums are made available for long 
overdue storm-research programs, I fear we 
must .expect more disasters in the years 
ahead when future Hurricane Carols come 
roaring across our coasts without adequate 
warning. 

I understand that the research hurricane 
forecaster today has become increasingly 
interested in furthering his knowledge of 
oceanography and the interchanges between 
the ocean and the atmosphere. The recent 
studies of storm surges by scientists of the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, I am 
told, will be of great value to Weather Bu- 
reau forecasters this year when they make 
their predictions of expected high-water 
levels accompanying costal storms. 

I understand also that the surface tem- 
peratures of the sea may be an important 
factor in the formation of the tropical 
storms that develop into hurricanes. Knowl- 
edge of the wandering currents of the seas 
may provide clues to more accurate long- 
range forecasting. The extent of salt par- 
ticles in clouds may also be a critical factor 
in the cause of rain over certain areas. 

Such developments, it seems to me, em- 
phasize the importance of contributions 
which can be made by the science of ocea- 
nography to the advancement of meteor- 
ology, and the eventual improvement of 
weather forecasting. 

Our weather forecasters no doubt are 
pleased to have on their team such a vigor- 
ous group of oceanographers interested in 
tackling research problems of mutual 
interest. 

Weathermen also will be pleased to note 
that the first journey of the Crawford as a 
research vessel of the Woods Hole Ocea- 
nographic Institution will be on a primarily 
meteorological mission. In fact, the Craw- 
ford is unique, I am informed, in being the 
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first ship ever to have been specifically fitted 
with scientific equipment for the definite 
objective of investigating areas which hur- 
ricanes are generated. 

Among other tasks, the scientific crew of 


' the Crawford will evaluate the conditions of 


heat and water vapor which rise from the 
sea surfaces into the atmosphere east of the 
West Indies, and sometimes there produce 
the energizing forces that finally sytematize 
into hurricanes which slowly move toward 
our shores. 

The Crawford thus has a new and historic 
role to fill. I am proud to be here at the 
commissioning of this ship, and wish it well 
on its long journeys to far-off seas in the 
days ahead. 

Perhaps the data soon to be collected by 
the scientists aboard the Crawford will help 
unravel the secrets of hurricane formation. 
If such good fortune prevails, we may today 
be witnesses of the beginning of an epoch 
which will record the end of the hurricane 
menace. 

In the meantime, however, it seems pru- 
dent for all of us to continue our efforts to 
secure the resources needed by the Weather 
Bureau to provide adequate storm warning 
protective services to all of our citizens. 

I note with pleasure that one of the pur- 
poses of the associates of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution is to give added 
strength and support to basic research stud- 
ies in oceanography. 

In closing, I must tell you I am deeply 
impressed with the high-rhinded spirit which 
prompts your support of scientific studies of 
the seas. This form of American philan- 
thropy advances the progress of science to- 
ward a better world for all people every- 
where. 





Funds for Connecting Channels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


‘Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day night it was my pleasure to deliver a 
talk in Menomonee Falls in my State on 
the subject of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway—its past, present, future. 

I referred in the course of this talk 
to the importance of prompt completion 
of the work on the deepening and im- 
proving of the Great Lakes Connecting 
Channels, so as to assure that we in the 
upper lake States get the full benefit of 
this mighty project. 

I was pleased to receive from Mrs. Carl 
Romanik, State legislative chairman of 
the Wisconsin Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs a reso- 
lution which had been adopted at the 
36th annual convention of the federa- 
tion held at Green Lake last month. 
The resolution commended Congress’ 
role in connection with the seaway and 
the channels, and paralleled my own 
views for the prompt allocation of funds 
for the channel work. 

I send to the desk the text of the Me- 
nomonee Falls talk and of the Wisconsin 
federation resolution. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF WISCONSIN, PRE- 
SENTS GREAT LAKES PROGRAM FOR MIDWEST, 
UNITED STATES ProSPERITY: Urces TEAM- 
WORK BY LAKE STATES 


(Excerpts of address by Hon. ALEXANDER 
WILEY, Republican, Chippewa Falls, at the 
summer festival in Menomonie Falls, Wis., 
July 6, 1956) 

It is a real pleasure to join with you at this 
outstanding summer festival. It is both a 
time of rejoicing and a promise of still more 
pleasure to come in this beautiful summer 
season. 

I should like to talk to you tonight about 
another great promise on the horizon—the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. I would 
like to take a brief look at its past, but most 
important of all, to concentrate on the future 
of this marvelous new frontier. 

My basic message is this: 


A PEACEFUL REVOLUTION FOR GREATER PROSPERITY 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway is 
going to revolutionize the economy of our 
own and of other Lake States. It will do so 
to a greater degree than any other single 
development in this century. 

The seaway will offer a tremendous shot 
in the arm for all Wisconsin—not just for 
our port cities, but for all our cities and 
towns in the interior. 

Just how much of a lift it will provide for 
us will depend basically on our own initiative, 
imagination, and drive. 

To realize the fullest benefits from the sea- 
way, we must take action on a several-point 
program which I should like to suggest a 
little later on. 


VAST ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES UNDER SEAWAY 


The economic outlook under the seaway is 
literally breathtaking. On completion of 
the work at the International Rapids section, 
in the 1959 shipping season, 37 million new 
tons of shipping will be added to the annual 
enormous shipping of the Great Lakes. 

We, of Wisconsin, will—through the deep- 
ened upper lake channels—enjoy thereafter 
direct contact with 75 major ports through 
3 great oceans of the world. 


The farmers of Wisconsin will be able to 
ship their excellent products more inexpen- 
sively throughout the world, and to fulfill 
their purchasing needs more inexpensively, 
by virtue of lower transportation costs. 

Midwest business, likewise, will thrive, sell- 
ing and buying to and from the world. We 
of the Midwest will likewise get the benefit 
of low-cost Labrador iron ore to fuel our 
Midwest furnaces. 

The seaway navigation construction is, of 
course, @ mammoth engineering undertak- 
ing. It includes the construction of 7 great 
locks, for 27-foot channels, replacing the 25 
obsolete 14-foot locks. Five of the new locks 
are to be built in and controlled by Canada; 
two are United States enterprises. 


So sound was this overall seaway project 
that the bonds to cover the costs of the con- 
struction were sold within half an hour, and 
were, in fact, completely oversubscribed. 


NO STATE FOUGHT HARDER THAN WISCONSIN 


I say to you factually, my friends, that no 
single State worked as hard for the seaway as 
did we. No single State had as firm and un- 
yielding a faith as did we—faith that despite 
the repeated setbacks in the long 30-years 
battle, despite all these disappointments— 
faith that right would eventually triumph. 

Now it is for us to capitalize on the seaway, 
because no single State is more entitled to 
enjoy the benefits of it than we of Wisconsin, 
who led in the fight for its enactment. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE LAKE STATES 


Let me suggest, now, therefore, a several- 
point program—for Wisconsin and for its 
Great Lakes neighbors, to achieve the fullest 
benefits from the seaway. 

First, we must accelerate the improvement 
not only of our Great Lakes harbors but of 
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all the transportation feeder arrange- 
ments—rail, truck, auto—by which our port 
cities are served. 

What we need is a modern transportation 
network throughout our State—a network 
which will assure prompt, efficient moving 
of goods to and from our Badger ports. 

Right now, I am working in Washington 
for a broad survey by the United States Corps 
of Engineers of the adequacy of our Great 
Lakes port facilities all along the line. 


FIGHTING THE WATER-STEAL BILL 


Secondly, we must prevent arbitrary low- 
ering of Great Lakes water levels. The loss 
of a single inch of lake levels can.mean the 
loss of as much as 2 million tons of lake 
shipping. 

The biggest single threat of the lowering 
of levels, arises right now from the notorious 
Chicago water-steal bill, which is once more 
before a Senate committee, having beeh 
passed, unfortunately, by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

If this bill were to pass the Senate, and if 
it were to be signed by the President (which 
is very doubtful), it would cost a fortune 
to lake shippers. It would cost Wisconsin 
harbors huge additional sums for harbor- 
dredging purposes. Remember, if a ship gets 
stuck because the water in the harbor simply 
is not deep enough for its particular draft, 
that can cause the shipping firm a small 
fortune. And it can cause terrific overall 
delays all along the line. 

The Chicago water steal is: utterly con- 
trary to the best interests of all the Lake 
States. It is contrary to our interest with 
our good neighbor, Canada; it is contrary to 
a decision in 1930 of the United States Su- 
preme Court. (In that decision, the Court 
retained jurisdiction over future lowering of 
lake levels. All this is why I will continue 
to battle against the Chicago water steal— 
with all the power at my command. 

We want lake levels to be worked out care- 
fully—in the interest of shipping, of prop- 
erty owners, and of others. 


IMPROVING WISCONSIN ROADS 


A third point in our lake program is the 
constant improvement of our highway net- 
work, feeding our port system. 

Fortunately, Wisconsin will benefit con- 
siderably from the new superhighway pro- 
gram under the $33 billion Federal highway 
law, which was signed by the President last 
week. E 

Already, our State has an enormous high- 
way-improvement program of its own. Roads 
are, of course, part and parcel of the strength- 
ened transportation network, about which 
I spoke earlier. 

I want, as I know you want for our State 
of Wisconsin, to enjoy the reputation of hav- 
ing the best transportation system in our 
country—and the best feeder system. 


PREVENTING DISCRIMINATION AGAINST MIDWEST 


I have mentioned thus far three points in 
my program for Wisconsin, and for the Lake 
States. 

I want to mention now that it is abso- 
lutely essential that we, of the upper Mid- 
west, receive the proper recognition which is 
our due, from the executive agencies in 
Washington. We must not be treated as an 
orphan child. Our needs must not be 
ignored. 

Too often, we have been discriminated 
against. .Too often, we have gotten the short 
end of the stick. I should like to cite to 
you, for example, the recent order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as a case 
in point, illustrating our problem of being 
discriminated against, 

This recent ICC order provided for only 
2 days free time for rail care serving Great 
Lakes ports, as against 6 days free time for 
ships serving Ocean ports. 

As soon as word came to me regarding this 
outrageous discrimination, I protested to 
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the ICC and demanded prompt reversal of its 
order. 

Thus we see, for the present time, an exam- 
ple of the lack of recognition of our lake 
needs. 

It is an example, too, of apparent sabotage 
efforts which are still being attempted by 
some eastern railroads—‘diehard sources,” 
committed against us of the Midwest. They 
don’t, apparently, want to reconcile them- 
selves to the fact that we are now on a great 
ocean artery. 

Well, if they persist in wanting to battle 
us, then we will certainly take them on. 
And we will beat them as completely as we 
did in the main seaway fight. Only this 
time, it is not going to take us 30 years to 
do so. We are going to lick them promptly 
and decisively. 

We, of the upper Midwest, however, would 
prefer to work constructively and not to have 
to combat other regions. We have always 
felt that American prosperity is so huge, its 
future opportunities so vast, that there is 
more than enough room for all regions to 
prosper simultaneously. 

Some of the eastern railroads, however, 
still seem to have the misguided philosophy 
that “there are just so many slices to the 
limited economic pie,” and that the East has 
to hog most of the slices. We would prefer— 
and we believe in a bigger pie for all, so 
that there will be ample slices for every area. 
I refer to bigger slices of income, of purchas- 
ing power, of wealth, of production, of dis- 
tribution—in an ever expanding, not a stag- 
nant America. 


PROMISING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF TACO- 
NITE ORE 


As still another point in our program, we 
must and will accelerate other economic de- 
velopment in our State. 

I cite as an example, the promising taconite 
ore development, which holds great promise 
for our north country. 

But this is just a sample of varied, new 
economic horizons which await us, if we 
apply ourselves diligently, as I know we will. 


A BRIEF LOOK~-SEE AT THE PAST 


Thus, we have seen my friends, a few of our 
future vistas. 

It might be well now to turn briefly back 
to the past, so as to see our present in proper 
perspective. 

I will not take time tonight to review in 
detail the long battle which we conducted on 
behalf of the Great Lakes seaway. 

Just hitting the high spots, however, you 
will remember that for three decades, we had 
to oppose an “unholy alliance’ of forces 
which were determined that we would never 
have direct access to the deep water ocean 
ports of the world. 

We faced the combination, therefore, of 
Eastern port influences (in New York, Phila. 
delphia, and Baltimore, for example), in- 
fluences in southern and gulf coasts ports, 
as well as perhaps some Pacific interests 
which feared Midwest competition. 

For a time, some private utilities mis- 
takenly opposed the water power phases of 
the project, even through the greatest single 
untapped source of power on the North Amer- 
ican continent was going unused, and even 
though there was a terrific power shortage 
in that area. 

We faced in particular, the skillful opposi- 
tion of powerful railroad interests, spear- 
headed by a few eastern railroads, to which 
I have already referred. 

By contrast, many of our midwestern rail- 
road people realized full well that they them. 
selves would actually not be hurt by the sea- 
way—indeed that they would benefit from it. 
But they tended to be pulled along into op- 
position by the powerful eastern railroads. 

We faced the opposition, too, of the coal 
interests which tended to identify their 
future with the coal-using railroads. 
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Year after year, the battle went on. Time 
after time, the seaway bill was defeated, 
either in the Foreign Relations Committee or 
in the House Public Works Committee or on 
the floor of the Senate. 


OUR SUCCESS IN 83D CONGRESS 


TI will not recall each of those skirmishes. 
But I will recall how, in 1953 and 1954, a 
golden opportunity arose on which we 
capitalized. 

At that time, it was my personal privilege 
to serve as chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

An that post, I was fortunately in the most 
strategic spot to advance the seaway’s cause. 

Of course, if I had wanted to, I had had a 
choice of becoming—instead—the chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and thus 
abandoning my Foreign Relations post. 

There were some people at that time who 
advised my taking the Judiciary chairman- 
ship. They felt that the people of our State 
were more interested in my work on the 
Judiciary Committee than they would be in 
my work on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 


WHY I CHOSE FOREIGN RELATIONS POST 


But for two basic reasons, I choose the 
Foreign Relations post: 

In the first place, it would enable me to 
render service on behalf of the greatest single 
goal of all—the goal of world peace, prevent- 
ing a dreadful atomic-hydrogen bomb con- 
flict. . 

And in the second place, if I did not choose 
the Foreign Relations assignment, the next 
ranking Republican on it—who would be- 
come chairman—had either been lukewarm 
or hostile to the seaway. 

With a seaway supporter at the helm, how- 
ever, of the full committee, I could arrange 
for a favorable seaway membership on the 
subcommittee. This I promptly did. 

And it was not too long before we secured 
not only a favorable report in the seaway 
subcommittee, but a favorable report in the 
full committee, and then favorable action 
in the full Senate. 


THE DEBATE OVER A 1-STEP OR 2-STEP BILL 


Let us recall too, that for a time, there was 
some concern over our strategy in the pro- 
seaway camp itself. 

There were friends among our seaway sup- 
porters who said that we had to adopt a 
combined 1-step bill, so to speak. They 
wanted it to include the upper channels (af- 
fecting the States beyond Lake Erie) as well 
as the main navigation works on the lower 
seaway—in the International Rapids section. 

I personally opposed that strategy for a 
number of reasons: 

1. In the first place, for years and years, we 
had been defeated in our effort to try to com- 
bine both phases. 

We felt, therefore, that our chances would 
be infinitely improved, if we secured approval 
of the seaway in two separate stages—first, 
the main navigation works, and secondly, the 
upper channel work beyond Lake Erie—for 
oursleves and other Upper Lakes States. 

I pointed out, for exemple, that the main 
navigation works would be paid for by self- 
liquidating bonds (retired by toll payments), 
whereas the channels would be paid for by 
Treasury appropriations. 

To combine the two financial phases in one 
bill would tend to confuse the issue some- 
what, and our opponents would quickly ex- 
ploit the mixed nature of the bill. 

2. Secondly, I knew that, if once we won 
the major battle, we would get quick ap- 
proval of the upper channels. 

OUR QUICK VICTORY ON THE CHANNELS 
I am delighted to say that my plans and 


strategy worked out exactly as they were in< 
tended. 


We did secure the passage of the main sea- 
way law. It was signed by the President at 
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the White House in an historic ceremony on 
May 13,.1954. 

And then, the channel bill—which others 
and I promptly introduced—was approved in 
the 84th Congress. As a matter of fact, con- 
trary to the unfounded fears which had been 
expressed by some of our seaway supporters, 
the channel bill went through—with abso- 
lutely no opposition whatsoever. There was 
not a single voice lifted against it either in 
the House of Representatives or in the Sen- 
ate. It passed the Senate on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar, meaning that, just as I 
had predicted, no one whatsoever opposed it, 
(once the main seaway fight had been won). 

Now, fortunately, we are making good prog- 
ress in the actual engineering work. I am in 
close touch with the Seaway Development 
Corporation and with the Corps of Engineers 
as work proceeds. All possible speed is, of 
course, essential. 

Just a few weeks ago, it was my privilege 
to deliver the main address at the impressive 
dedication—near Masena, N. Y.—of Eisen- 
hower lock on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I was pleased at that time to receive a 
glowing tribute from an official spokesman 
for the administration, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, George H. Roderick. He kindly 
referred to me as the “Father of the St. Law- 
rence seaway law.” 

But the battle for the seaway was a com- 
bined effort—throughout. 

It was not any single man’s accomplish- 
ment. It represented the successful team- 
work by our Great Lakes States, and, in par- 
ticular, by united forces in the State of 
Wisconsin, 

CONCLUSION 

Teamwork, cooperation, those will be the 
keynotes for Wisconsin and Great Lakes 
prosperity in the years to come. 

And in the time up ahead, as summer fes- 
tivals roll around again, we will have ever 
more to be thankful for, ever more over 
which to rejoice. 





Present Status of Slovakia and the Situa- 
tion of the Catholic Church and Its 
Bishops Under Communist Rule in 
Slovakia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following memo- 
randum on the present status of Slovakia 
and the current situation of the Catholic 
Church and its bisphops under Commu- 
nist rule in Slovakia, issued by the 38th 
convention of the Slovak Catholic Fed- 


eration of America, May 16, 1956, 
Chicago: 
MEMORANDUM ON THE PRESENT STATUS OF 


SOLVAKIA AND THE SITUATION OF THE CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH AND Its BrsHops UNDER Com- 
MUNIST RULE IN SLOVAKIA 


RESUME 


The Slovak Catholic Federation of Amer- 
ica is an organization of Americans of the 
Catholic faith and of Slovak descent. The 
Federation is primarily dedicated to the dis- 
semination of religious education among its 
members, and has always manifested a lively 
interest in the life and development of Slo- 
vakia, that ancient Central European coun- 
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try whose population now verges on 4 mil- 
lion persons, of whom 86 percent are Cath- 
olic. 

For many generations the Slovak people 
were held in subjection and forced to suffer 
cultural, social, and political discrimination 
at the hands of changing foreign regimes 
and national governments. Now, after a 
brief period of independence, the Slovak Re- 
public is once more suffering under foreign 
oppression. Since 1945, its national institu- 
tions have been slowly abolished and its reli- 
gious life, which stems from spiritual tradi- 
tions dating back a full millenium, are being 
throttled by international communism, to 
which Slovakia fell victim through no fault 
of her own. Politically dependent on Prague, 
economically exploited by the Soviet Union, 
Slevakia was locked into the Soviet orbit 
and transformed into a dark corner of the 
present Prague regime, thus remaining de- 
prived of a healthy feeling of soldarity with 
the community of Christian nations and of 
the comfort and security attendant thereto. 
With its political leadership liquidated, im- 
prisoned, or exiled; its bishops jailed or 
otherwise prevented from exercising their 
spirtual mission, Slovakia, in silent agony, 
turns hopeful eyes to the Western world, 
pleading for some consideration of its tragic 
fate, even if immediate help seems impos- 
sible. 

The problem of Slovakia must surely be 
@ particularly sore spot on the conscience of 
the great powers, which, ignoring the aspira- 
tions and rights of the smaller nations, con- 
tinue to pursue their traditional game of 
rivairies and struggles for zones of influence 
in various parts of the world. 

The Slovak Catholic Federation of Amer- 
ica wishes to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to draw the attention of the civilized 
world to the problem of Slovakia and to her 
religious situation. 

MEMORANDUM 
A. Origins of Slovakia as a nation 

Slovakia is an ancient country which lies 
in the very heart of Europe. Christianity 
was introduced and began to spread there as 
early as the beginning of the ninth century. 
Within the central European region, the 
principality of Nitra was the first political 
unit of the Christian era. Prince Pribina is 
noted for having built the oldest Catholic 
church in that area. This chapel, which bore 
the name of St. Emmeram, was consecrated 
in 833 by Archbishop Adalram of Salzburg, 
and still stands today, a tangible symbol of 
the ancient roots of Christianity in Slovakia. 

During the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury, Slovakia’s political and religious life 
was marked by a promising development: It 
became the core of what under Prince Mojmir 
and his successor, Rastislav, was to be known 
as the Moravian Empire. Rastislav, a wise 
ruler, invited two preachers, St. Cyril and 
Methodius, to come from Constantinople in 
863, with a view to strengthening Slovakia 
through the force of living Christianity. By 
their work they were to become not only 
apostles for Slovakia, but for other Slavic 
peoples as well. Since that time, Christian- 
ity has constituted a precious heritage to 
all succeeding Slovak generations. 


B. Slovakia within Hungary 


In 907, the Moravian Empire collapsed and 
fell prey to a German-Magyar coalition and 
invasion. After a century of power struggles 
involving Germans, Magyars, and Slavs, Slo- 
vakia became, at the beginning of the 11th 
century, a principality within the framework 
of the multinational Kingdom of Hungary. 
And even though it remained a part of that 
kingdom for centuries, Slovakia still pre- 
served intact its ethnographical individual- 
ity and its religious traditions. It withstood 
the Tartar invasion of the Danubian region 
during the 13th century, and was able, where 
the greater part of its territory was con- 
cerned, to escape direct Turkish domination 
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during the 16th and 17th centuries, when the 
Turks established themselves in south and 
central Hungary. 

During and after the reformation, Slovakia 
also became the theater of extensive strug- 
gles for power in Upper Hungary, in which 
the opposing interests of Austria, France, 
Russia, and the Ottoman Empire played a 
preponderant role. In those conflicts, reli- 
gion was promoted and defended by ruling 
houses and by monarchs, as an important 
factor in international peace and military 
relations. The population of Slovakia, how- 
ever, thanks to the salutary activities of the 
Jesuit University of Trnava (1635-1777)— 
the only institution of higher education then 
existing in Hungary—remained in its great 
majority loyal to Catholicism. And even 
after that university was transferred to Buda, 
Slovakia still retained her high spiritual life 
and education, to such an extent that his- 
torians often referred to it as the “pars 
nobilior Hungariae.” 

Toward the end of the 18th and the early 
19th centuries, when the ideas of the Amer- 
ican and French revolutions had begun to 
influence the current of European thought, 
the Austrian empire passed through an im- 
portant transformation. Latin was ulti- 
mately abandoned there as the language of 
administration and education, and replaced 
in the crownlands of Austria by German, in 
Hungary by Magyar. Consequently, the non- 
German and non-Magyar nationalities of 
that heterogeneous empire began to defend 
their own national language and rights. In 
these circumstances, Anton Bernolak, a 
Catholic priest (1762-1813), carried out the 
first codification of the Slovak language. 
Later the Slovaks, compelled to struggle 
against pervading centralism from Vienna on 
the one hand, and from Budapest on the 
other, put forth a remarkable effort to obtain 
the assurance of their national rights within 
a special self-governing unit or crownland 
which would have included the ethnographic 
territory of Slovakia. The March 28, 1848, 
Petition of Liptovsky Sv. MikulaS, and the 
June 7, 1861, Memorandum of Tur¢iansky Sv. 
Martin, attest eloquéntly to this effort of the 
Slovak people to bring about a federative 
reform of the Hapsburg monarchy. That era 
produced one of the outstanding figures of 
Slovakia’s religious and national life: Stefan 
Moyses, ordinary bishop of Banska Bystrica, 
founder and first chairman of the Slovak 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Matica Slo- 
venské& (1863). This great patriot and spir- 
itual leader left the imprint of his powerful 
personality on the national and spiritual life 
of his generation. In 1870, the Association 
of St. Adalbert was founded by Rev. Andrej 
Radlinsky. Its subsequent activities as a 
Catholic publishing company operating on 
a cooperative basis were successful in keep- 
ing alive the spark of national and religious 
life among the Slovaks during the most dif- 
ficult period of their national existence. In- 
deed, after the Austro-Hungarian Compro- 
mise of 1867 which left the Slovak nation 
outlawed culturally and politically by Buda- 
pest and forgotten by the Western World, 
Slovakia faced the classic dilemma of Ham- 
let: “To be or not to be.” 


C. Slovakia as a part of the Czecho-Slovak 
State 


The First World War was an opportunity 
for the Slovaks to withdraw from the feudal 
kingdom of Hungary under which they had 
sought in vain to assure their national ex- 
istence and culture through a federal con- 
stitution. During that war two Czechs, T. G. 
Masaryk and E. Benes, and a Slovak, M. R. 
Stefanik, founded a Czecho-Slovak National 
Committee in Paris, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the consent of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers to the establishment of a 
Czecho-Slovak State. On May 30, 1918, rep- 
resentatives of the Americans of Czech de- 
scent signed an agreement in Pittsburgh 
with officials of the Slovak League of Amer- 
ica, adopting the program of liberation of 
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the two countries of their origin, and em- 
phasizing that the future Czechoslovakia 
should be a federative republic. Equality 
between the Slovaks and the Czechs on a 
nation-to-nation basis was, therefore, a 
fundamental] principle in the creation of that 
state. T. G. Masaryk, to become the first 
President of the new country, subscribed to 
this principle by affixing his signature to 
the Pittsburgh agreement. 

It was unfortunate, therefore, when the 
Czechs later decided to develop ‘Czecho- 
slavakia on the principle of a fictitious 
Czechoslovak nation, bypassing the provi- 
sions of the Pittsburgh agreement and actu- 
ally reserving for themselves, in the name 
of the apparently democratic majoritarian 
principle, the right of decision even in mat- 
ters which were properly in Slovakia’s do- 
main. In 1920, a constitution was adopted in 
the name of that Czechoslovak nation, 
by a parliament appointed by the revo- 
lutionary Government. This step provoked 
a strong reaction among the Slovak popu- 
lation—a reaction which found its proper 
expression in a@ movement for autonomy 
and, later, for a free Slovak state. 

Now did the new Czechoslovakian state 
look favorably upon the development of the 
church in Slovakia. Mararyk’s concept of 
natural religion, together with his antho- 
pocentric ethical humanism, was strongly 
opposed to the faith in a revealed god, and 
was adopted and promoted as an official po- 
litical philosophy. A spirit or secularist 
relativism pervaded the whole educational 
system of Czechoslovakia. The church was 
forced, therefore, to fight for its schools, for 
its share in education, for the rights inherent 
in its mission. 

Of exceptional importance in Slovakia’s 
further spiritual evolution was the fact that, 
since 1921, the newly appointed bishops were 
sons of the Slovak people. In this way the 
national and religious aspirations of the 
nation, the clergy and the hierarchy, were 
converging into a single spearhead which 
formed a solid, cohesive political and spiritual 
force. While Monsignor Hlinka’s people's 
party, the strongest political faction in the 
country, defended the interest of the church 
in pariiament, the hierarchy supported the 
party’s platform in its fight for Slovakian 
autonomy. 

D. The Slovak Republic 


During the crises of international al- 
liances of Czechoslovakia which followed 
Munich, the Slovak People’s Party, weary of 
Prague’s empty promises, finally managed, on 
October 6, 1938, together with 4 smaller po- 
litical parties, to establish a regional govern- 
ment for Slovakia. The Czechs were thus 
forced to accept a structural reform of the 
whole State and its transformation into a 
federation, with Czechia, Slovakia, and the 
Carpathian Ukraine as members. It was at 
that time that Msgr. J. Tiso became chief of 
the Slovak Government. 

However, since 1937 Hitler had cherished 
plans to dismember Czechoslovakia. The 
Sudeten German problem was to serve him 
as a pretext. For a period, he was unde- 
cided as to how to handle the question of 
Slovakia. The alternatives were: occupa- 
tion by Hungary, division between Germany 
and Hungary, or independence. When Mon- 
signor Tiso was summoned by the German 
Chancellor to Berlin on March 13, 1939, and 
made aware of these alternatives, he returned 
to Bratislava where, after his report to the 
Slovak Diet on March 14, the free Slovak 
State was unanimously proclaimed. In s0 
doing the Diet not only saved Slovakia from 
partition or foreign occupation, but also car- 
ried out the centuries-old aspiration of the 
Slovak people for self-determination. 

During World War II, Germany exercised 
pressure upon Slovakia, as it did upon other 
Central European countries, at the interna- 
tional level. Msgr. Joseph Tiso, who had be- 


come President of the Slovak Republic on 
October 26, 1939, preserved Slovakia’s essen- 
tial rights and kept his country free from 
the ideological influences of Nazism. In 
spite of the burdens of the general condi- 
tions of war in Europe, Slovakia, under a 
free Slovak Government, experienced a pe- 
riod of great cultural revival, industrial de- 
velopment, and economic prosperity. By 
rapid administrative reorganization in all 
fields and at all levels, by increasing produc- 
tion of consumer goods, and by intensifying 
international trade, the Slovak Republic 
emerged as a new factor in Central European 
politics. Realizing the difficult circumstan- 
ces under which the Slovak Republic had 
made its debut on the international scene, 
the Slovak people threw itself with enthu- 
siasm into the building up of the new nation. 
By their spontaneous support of the Bratis- 
lava Government, they demonstrated that 
the concept of a free Slovak State had be- 
come a powerful motivating force in their 
political thinking. 

The Slovak Republic, as recorded in the 
special report No. 8 of the Select Committee 
on Communist Aggression of the United 
States House of Representatives in 1955, was 
not “a perfect democracy in the traditional 
sense”—Western sense—but, “in general, it 
was an expression of the self-preservation 
instinct of the Slovak Nation.” The fact is 
that the Slovaks enjoyed more freedom and 
democracy during the war than even most 
neutral countries. 

E. Czechoslovakia between 1945 and 1950 


Owing largely to the alliance signed in 
Moscow by E. Benes’ and Generalissimo Sta- 
lin on December 12, 1943, the reestablish- 
ment of Czechoslovakia became an objec- 
tive of the official Allied postwar program. 
In the spring of 1945 Soviet units, pursuing 
the retreat of the-German Army, entered the 
territory of Slovakia. The Czechoslovak 
Government of E. Bene’, which had been 
formed and appointed in Moscow, followed 
on their heels, Slovakia, occupied by the 
Red army, was thus once more united with 
the Czech lands to form the so-called 
Czechoslovak People’s Republic. 

What was thereafter euphemistically re- 
ferred to as the liberation of Slovakia was 
in fact nothing but a complete violation of 
the right of political and cultural self-de- 
termination of the Slovak people. Not only 
aid the reunification with the Czech lands 
take place without any consultation of the 
Slovak people, but a regime of terror was 
immediately introduced in the country 
against the patriots who had preferred the 
Slovak Republic to foreign domination, as 
well as against the religious leaders who had 
not ceased warning the people of the danger 
of communism. 

The record of the National Front Govern- 
ment of E. Bene’ and K. Gottwald, which at 
first operated under the supervision of the 
Soviet Army, is in broad terms as follows: 
33 prominent persons executed in accord- 
ance with sentences imposed by a Draco- 
nian political justice; hundreds of persons 
killed as an act of personal or political re- 
wenge; tens of thousands of patriots ar- 
rested and then sentenced to long years of 
imprisonment, including the loss of proper- 
ty and social position; 20,000 Slovaks de- 
ported to the Soviet Union as a consequence 
of political denunciation. 

The tactics used by the Communist in 
Czechoslovakia against Catholicism are in- 
dicative of Lenin’s theory of nationalities: 
while adopting a policy of good-will toward 
the Czech Catholics, it was decided to crush 
the church in Slovakia. Thus the National 
Front Government in Prague, of which Msgr. 
Jan Srdmek and Msgr. FrantiSek hala hap- 
pened to be members for the Czech Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, ordered the impris- 
onment of Msgr. Jaén VojtaSsak, Bishop of 
SpiS; Msgr. Michael Buzalka, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Trnava; Msgr. Jan Péstényi-Ky- 
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sucky, Director of the Association of St. 
Adalbert; 170 priests and several thousands 
of Catholic laymen. 

Various legislative and administrative 
measures were then introduced with a view 
to limiting the Church’s prerogatives. The 
school system was nationalized, after the 
buildings and the equipment of the Catholic 
schools had been confiscated. Laws were 
passed limiting church ownership of proper- 
ty. Religious instruction became merely op- 
tional. Crucifixes were removed from 
schools, and teachers known for their reli- 
gious convictions were dismissed. The Cath- 
olic youth and men’s and women’s groups, 
and the institutions of Catholic charity, 
were dissolved and their property confis- 
cated. The Catholic press was completely 
suppressed. 

When Msgr. Karol Kmet’ko, Archbishop of 
Nitra, launched a campaign in July 1945, in 
favor of private schools, and soon obtained 
over 260,000 signatures, his action was de- 
clared illegal and many religious persons and 
laymen who had been active in the campaign 
were imprisoned. 


Toward the end of 1946 and early 1947 
Monsignor Tiso, former President of the Slo- 
vak Republic, was brought to trial. The 
basic defendant, however, was the Slovak 
people, with their aspirations for national in- 
dependence and religious freedom. This was 
confirmed by the former archbishop of Nitra, 
Karol Kemt’ko, who was the true leader of 
Slovakia at that time of confusion. Sum- 
moned by the public prosecutor as a witness 
against Tiso, the archbishop firmly defended 
him and his policies. When Justice Sujan 
asked him whether he supported Czecho- 
slovakia or a free Slovak state, the arch- 
bishop replied: “If Slovakia had any real 
possibility of becoming free, all of us would 
be for independence.” 

Tiso, however, was made to expiate for the 
entire Slovak nation. His fate was, in fact, 
predetermined by the composition of the 
jury of the National Tribunal in Bratislava. 
Strangely enough, in a Catholic country, 
such as Slovakia predominantly is, 5 out of 
7 members of the People’s Tribunal were 
Communists, 1 was a Democrat, and 1 was 
neutral. ‘Though the feelings of the Slovak 
population were overwhelmingly on Tiso’s 
side, he was condemned to death for two 
reasons: as a victim of Czech politics, which 
were aimed at keeping Slovakia under politi- 
cal control, and as a victim of Bolshevism, 
as he himself expressed it in a last message 
to the Slovak people entrusted to his con- 
fessor. All efforts at intercession with Presi- 
dent Benes on the part of the Holy See, of 
Archbishop Kmet’ko representing the Slovak 
Episcopal Conference, and of various organi- 
zations of Americans of Slovak descent beg- 
ging that mercy be granted to Monsignor 
Tiso, were bypassed. He was executed on 
April 18, 1947. 

In February 1948, the Marxist majority of 
the Czechoslovak Parliament, holding 153 
out of 300 seats, decided in favor of a dic- 
tatorship, thus abandoning the principles 
of a National Front Government. After that, 
the political and religious situation in Slo- 
vakia was to become still worse. Although 
the Communist Party in Slovakia formed a 
minority of 30 percent of the electors, it 
managed, with the help of Prague, to im- 
pose its exclusive power on the regional 
Government in Bratislava, at the same time 
extending the persecution of non-Commun- 
ists. The Central Government’s pressure 
upon the church also became more acute, in 
spite of a tactical Te Deum which Monsignor 
Beran, archbishop of Prague, had agreed to 
sign on June 14, 1948, the day of Presi- 
dent Gottwald’s inauguration. The regime 
adopted’ as its goal a separation of the 
bishops from Rome, of the priests from the 
bishops, and of the believers from the priests, 
in an all-out effort to found a schismatic 
National Catholic Church. On June 10, 
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1949, with the help of some pro-Communist 
patriotic priests, the government began 
to organize a false Catholic Action move- 
ment—i. e., a movement in favor of National 
Catholicism. On June 20, this movement 
was declared schismatic and its leaders and 
followers were excommunicated by Rome. 

In order to weaken the power of the bish- 
ops over their clergy, the Government passed 
a law through Parliament in October 1949, 
confiscating the remnants of any property 
that might have been retained by the 
Church, and converting priests into public 
officials under the control of a new Ministry: 
the State Office for Denominational Affairs. 
This department has the right both to ap- 
point priests to, or replace and dismiss them 
from their offices. An oath of office was de- 
creed, obliging all holders of an ecclesiastical 
office to proclaim their loyalty to the new 
regime. Through these legislative and ad- 
ministrative measures, the freedom of the 
Church’s action was restricted in a way never 
heard of before. 

In April 1950, the religious orders of Slo- 
vakia were practically disbanded and their 
members sent to labor camps or put under 
direct police supervision in concentration 
monasteries. The Greek-Catholic diocese of 
Presov was forced to undergo a special evolu- 
tiow. As is known, the Greek-Catholics, 
though united with Rome, have retained 
their Slav liturgy. This was evidently the 
reason why the Czechoslovak Government, 
with the help of local Communist agents, de- 
cided to eliminate that diocese. On April 18, 
1950, the population of Presov was mobilized 
to a “peace rally,” where 820 “delegates of 
the Committees for a Return to Orthodoxy,” 
together with 100 priests, adopted a resolu- 
tion breaking off with Rome. The reluctant 
bishop, Msgr. Paul Gojdic, was imprisoned. 


F. Trial of the three Slovak bishops 


The struggle of the Communist govern- 
ment against the Church was to reach its 
climax in a spectacular trial brought against 
the three Slovak bishops: Msgr. Jan Vojtas- 
sak, Ordinary of Spis; Msgr. Michael Buzalka, 
auxiliary bishop of Trnava; and Msgr. Paul 
Gojdic, bishop of the Greek-Catholic diocese 
of Presov. The first two of these were jailed 
in 1945 and released some months later. In 
1945, the situation was not considered pro- 
pitious for a direct attack against the hier- 
archy. : 

Five years later conditions had changed 
considerably: the Communist government 
had attained totalitarian power in the na- 
tion, and accordingly ordered the imprison- 
ment of the three aforementioned dignitar- 
ies. The public prosecutor was instructed to 
bring them to trial. 

The act of indictment which the public 
prosecutor, Jan Fejes, read against the three 
bishops on January 10, 1951, before the state 
court in Bratislava, will ever remain a his- 
torical document. In it the criminality of 
the defendants is built up from the view- 
point of Marxist-Leninist justice. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the entire social system of Europe 
before World War I and after it was con- 
demned. In addition to the bishops them- 
selves, various moral and physical persons, 
as well as social classes and institutions, 
were judged in absentia: the Holy See, the 
Pope, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
feudal system in Hungary prior to 1918, the 
traitorous Slovak People’s Party of Mon- 
signor Hlinka, the Slovak bourgeoisie, the 
Fascist Slovak state, Monsignor Tiso, the 
Slovak Democratic Party, the exiled Slo- 
vak leaders, Karol Sidor and “Ferdi- 
nand Duréansky, etc. The bishops were 
presented as aiders and abettors of those 
reactionary and anti-Communist forces. 
They were also accused of assorted personal 
crimes. They were said to have supported 
Hitler’s war against the Soviet Union; 
after the liberation of Slovakia, it was 
alleged that they took an unfriendly atti- 
tude toward the restored Czechoslovak 


State; they were accused of sowing discon- 
tent among the Slovak people against the 
infusion of socialism in the Republic; of 
excommunicating people who were members 
of the Communist Party, the Communist 
trade unions, or the Catholic Action, 
which sought an agreement with the gov- 
ernment; of cooperating in the creation of an 
illegal, disruptive espionage network, the 
center of the espionage activities of the 
church being the apostolic nunciature in 
Prague; it was alleged that, by their fre- 
quent- protests and inciting pastoral let- 
ters, they were hindering the Government’s 
policy of creating a united, State-controlled 
system of schools and education in the Re- 
public; finally, they were accused of having 
set up a secret hierarchy, and consequently 
founded an underground organization of 
the church. 

At the close of this pages-long act of in- 
dictment, the public prosecutor summarized 
the crimes of the defendants as follows: 

“1. The accused, Jan VojtaS8sak and Dr. 
Michael Buzalka, especially in 1938 and up 
to the middle of March 1939, in Bratislava 
and elsewhere, attempted to change the 
constitution of the Republic by force, espe- 
cially as concerns the independence, unity, 
or democratic form of the State, this being 
done under particularly aggravating circum- 
stances; 

“2. During the war, in the years 1939-44, 
in Slovakia and elsewhere, all of the accused 
worked for the enemy's advantage and under 
particularly invidious circumstances; 

“3. During the years 1945-50, all of the 
accused in Spisské Podhradie, in Bratislava, 
in PreSov, and elsewhere, associated con- 
stantly with other criminals in the attempt 
to undermine the People’s Democratic regime, 
and the economic and social structure of the 
Republic which is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution; and for this purpose they worked 
in direct contact with a foreign power; and 
in this latter crime, Dr. Michael Buzalka and 
Paul Gojdi¢ gave particularly serious offense; 

“4. During the period mentioned under 
point 3, all of the accused associated con- 
stantly in Spisské Podhradie, in Bratislava, 
in PreSov, in Prague, and elsewhere, with 
other criminals, in the espionage of State 
secrets, with the intention of betraying them 
to a foreign power; and with this intention 
they entered into direct contact with a for- 
eign power, and did actually spy on and 
betray state secrets. Dr. Buzalka and Paul 
Gojdi¢« continued this activity over an ex- 
tended period and an extensive and danger- 
ous area; and the espionage of Th. Dr. Mich- 
ael Buzalka involved a particularly important 
state secret.” 

As is evident from the nature of these 
accusations, they are of so general a nature 
that every Catholic bishop, merely by fulfill- 
ing his legitimate function, must inevitably 
fall into the trap of distorted interpretation 
of Communist criminal justice. According 
to the latter, the greatest crime consist, of 
course, in being a bishop. 

Taking into consideration that during their 
preventive custody the defendants were un- 
der tremendous moral and physical pressure; 
that they were not permitted to bring wit- 
nesses and hire attorneys for their own de- 
fense; that they were at various times 
silenced when attempting to explain their 
attitude; one can easily foresee the results 
of this trial. On January 15, 1951, Monsignori 
Buzalka and Gojdi¢ were sentenced to life 
imprisonment and Monsignor Vojtassak, an 
old man of 73 years, to 24 years. 

By its whole nature, this trial was to exert 
great pressure upon those bishops who up 
to that time had refused to submit to the 
Government. Msgr. Joseph Varsky, Apostolic 
Administrator of Kosice, and Msgr. Am- 
brose Lazik, Apostolic Administrator of Trna- 
va, took their oath of allegiance to the 
regime on March 12, 1951; while Msgr. Ed- 
ward Nécsey, Apostolic Administrator of 
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Nitra, followed them on April 11, 1951. In 
so doing, they stressed, however, that this 
act should not be interpreted as contrary 
to their canonical obedience to the Pope,’ as 
the head of the Catholic Church. 

Later on, two more dignitaries were im- 
prisoned: Msgr. Stefan Barnas and Vasil Hop- 
ko, respectively auxiliary bishops of Spis and 
PreSoy. Placed on trial under similar con- 
ditions, they were sentenced in 1952 to 15 
years’ imprisonment. 

G. Balance sheet of religious persecution 


The balance sheet of religious persecution 
in Slovakia is of unprecedented enormity: 
of 7 dioceses, the Greek-Catholic diocese of 
PreSov has passed, with the active help of the 
regime, into the hands of an orthodox, Mos- 
‘cow-controlled Eparch; of 9 bishops, 5 are 
in prison; Msgr. Robert PoboZny, bishop of 
Roznava, held for a long time under house 
arrest, was removed by the police to an un- 
known place. Only the three aforemen- 
tioned bishops, who took their oath of alle- 
giance to the regime, still remain in office. 
Their activity and correspondence is, how- 
ever, supervised by an official of the Office for 
Denominational Affairs, sitting in the epis- 
copal chancery. 

The four dioceses whose bishops died 
(Banskaé Bystrica), were imprisoned (Spis 
and PreSov), or removed (RoZznava), are now 
under the administration of capitular vicars, 
i. e., patriotic priests loyal to the regime and 
practically appointed by the Office for De- 
nominational Affairs. Having been elevated 
to their functions in a manner contrary to 
canon law, the capitular vicars were ex- 
communicated by the Holy See. Thus, there 
are priests and believers who follow them, 
and those who refuse to do so. Conse- 
quently, the regime managed to bring about 
a split in the church from top to bottom, 
creating confusion and suspicion among 
both clergy and congregation. 

According to the latest reliable statistics, 
there were 1,345 Catholic parishes in Slo- 
vakia. Now 241 of them are administered by 
the schismatic priests, and 130 are without 
any priests at all. Of 2,018 secular priests, 
340 are in prison. Of 564 Seminarians, 450 
are in labor camps, while 46 entered a State- 
controlled seminary. There were formerly 
331 monasteries, and all of them were con- 
fiscated. Of 400 priests of religious orders, 
350 are in concentration convents. Of 744 
lay brothers, 490 are in prison or in labor 
camps. There were formerly 3,971 female 
religious persons; 2,000 are now in labor 
camps, and others are in hospitals working 
under lay direction. 

There were, in 1945, 1,800 Catholic grade 
schools in Slovakia, some tens of junior high 
schools, about 10 senior high schools, 9 semi- 
naries, and a faculty of theology. Now, there 
is but one state-controlled faculty of the- 
ology in Bratislava. As to the Catholic press, 
there used to be 30 monthlies, 4 weeklies, and 
1 daily newspaper. Now, patriotic priests 
are publishing, under Communist supervi- 
sion, 1 weekly and 2 monthlies. Of nine 
Catholic publishing houses, there remained 
after the confiscation only that of the Asso- 
ciation of St. Adalbert, in Trnava. But even 
this old cooperative publishing house must 
operate under a board of directors composed 
of Communists and pro-Communists, 


CONCLUSION 


Communism has destroyed Catholic insti- 
tutions in every country of the Soviet orbit, 
and seeks to demolish the very church itself. 
It brought about a colossal spiritual devas- 
tation of all the Christian nations by exert- 
ing physical and moral pressure upon the 
masses as well as on their spiritual leaders. 
By this trend toward an intellectual prole- 
tarianization of men, it seeks to create the 
conditions for a universal proletarian state. 
During the last 11 years in which interna- 
tional communism has considerably ad- 
vanced the frontiers of the Soviet orbit, it 
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now manifests interest in having its ignoble 
conquests recognized by the Western world. 
Therefore, it incessantly promotes the for- 
mula of “peaceful coexistence.” 

In their tactics toward the Western de- 
mocracies, the present rulers of Moscow are 
so shrewd that they did not even hesitate 
to downgrade Stalin and to wash their own 
hands of the crimes committed by Bolshev- 
ism since its inception. They have restored 
to their class honor many of those dead 
Communists, who had fallen victim to the 
tremendous struggle for power which con- 
stantly goes on within the party. They have 
also recently released many of their own 
deviationists from prison. 

But the fact that they did not express any 
regret for their injustices toward the church; 
that, of all those unjustly imprisoned, they 
have not released a single bishop or priest, 
makes it quite evident that international 
communism has no intention of abandoning 
its final goal. 

In consideration of the aforementioned 
facts, the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America hereby adopts, together with the 
= memorandum, the following resolu- 
tion: 

1. The United States of America Govern- 
ment is requested to put the imprisonment 
of Slovak and other bishops and -priests be- 
hind the Iron Curtain on the agenda of the 
next session of the U. N. General Assembly, 
and to ask their immediate release. 

2. The thousand-year history of Slovakia 
proves that there is no spiritual freedom in 
a country which must live under foreign 
domination. The Government of the United 
States is hereby requested to take steps to 
have Slovakia’s rights of self-determination 
granted by the United Nations Organization. 

3. In using information media toward 
Slovakia, the American Government is re- 
spectfully requested to employ people who 
not only speak the Slovak language, but who 
are also able to approach the Slovak people 
in terms and in the spirit of their national 
history and culture. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. K. MLYNarovicn, 
Chairman, 
Rt. Rev. THEoporeE Kosi, O. 8. B., 
Chairman of the Cultural Committee. 
CHICAGO, May 16, 1956. 
ANNEX 


To the Central Office of the Slovak Catholic 
Action, Rome: 


The central office of the Slovak Catholic 
Action is indeed right to call attention to 
an event of paramount importance which 
occurred in its beloved fatherland 35 years 
ago, and in which I had the honor to par- 
ticipate in execution of an important 
mission: The consecration, after World War 
I, of the first three Slovak bishops, on 
February 13, 1921. 

That day was a Slovak national holiday, 
a day of great joy. Among all the partici- 
pants it created not only a warm atmos- 
phere and a deep impression, but it left in 
their hearts a recollection that would never 
vanish from the memory of those present. 

This recollection is to me all the more 
thrilling in that the Slovaks who still en- 
joy freedom are obliged to celebrate it in 
foreign countries, as escapees from their be- 
loved fatherland. Others in Slovakia may 
well think of it, but this at a time when 
their country is suffering under the yoke 
imposed by the enemy of their homeland 
and of Christ, by that enemy who seeks to 
destroy forever both the religion of Christ 
and their native land. 

The Slovaks will be able to endure this 
hard trial with the traditional loyalty which 
is befitting to them, with that reliance on 
religious faith, on the Church, and on Christ, 
which so distinguished them. They will do 
it in the hopeful expectation that God in 
His divine mercy will put an end to their 
suffering on a day which, as we firmly be- 
lieve, is inevitably approaching. 
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Such is the wish close to the heart of all 
those who love and admire this gifted, noble, 
industrious, spiritual-minded- and gallant 
nation. Such is the wish that we all express 
and subscribe to, above all for the venerable 
Msgr. Vojtassak, the last of the three bish- 
ops we had the pleasure to consecrate. We 
pray that this bishop and confessor may 
once more enjoy liberty; that he may return 
to his Episcopal mission, to the people who 
love and venerate him; that Slovakia may 
once more have her place in the community 
of free nations and serve God in sincere 
freedom. 

C. CARDINAL MICARA, 
Vicar General to His Holiness. 
RoME, February 2, 1956. 





Unanimity by Dissent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from the June 1, 1956,-edi- 
tion of Israel Speaks makes very inter- 
esting reading, particularly in the light 
of what is happening in the Middle East 
since the publication of the item: 

Bic Power Pouicy: UNANIMITY BY DISSENT 
(By Robert Stone) 


JERUSALEM.—No peace for the Middle East. 
A cease-fire is more expedient and therefore 
highly desirable, from the political viewpoint 
of the Big Powers. 

This decision, unanimously reached by the 
United Kingdom, the United States, France, 
and the Soviet Union, did not come suddenly. 
Neither did its unanimity derive from one 
common purpose. Quite the contrary. It 
was born of dissent. 

The new—or, perhaps, not so new—policy 
resulted from a sharp conflict of views which 
the laborious internatienal discussions of the 
last few weeks failed to resolve. Once the 
smoke had lifted after the Anglo-Soviet talks 
at London, the NATO Council sessions and 
behind-closed-doors palavers at the U. N., it 
was found that the Big Four—each for differ- 
ent reasons, of course—desired the contin- 
uation of the truce arrangement. 

What actually happened at these talks in 
London, Paris, and New York, did not make 
the headlines. According to well-informed 
sources, Eden agreed, during his talks with 
B. and K., to put the Baghdad Pact into cold 
storage and halt British arms deliveries to 
its members in return for Russia’s promise 
to stop shipments to Egypt and her allies. 
Secretary Dulles hit the ceiling when this 
report reached him, and brought tremendous 
pressure to bear on the British Government, 
insisting that even a temporary arms em- 
bargo to Baghdad countries was unaccept- 
able to Washington. The outspoken British 
magazine, The New Statesman and Nation, 
commenting on this editorially, says that 
“the British Government, which now places 
Anglo-American unity above all other con- 
siderations in the Middle East, climbed down 
and agreed to continue arms deliveries.” 

The French, however, stood firm, and even 
after a heated private session, reiterated their 
intention of supporting the Russian em- 
bargo when—or, rather, if—it comes up be- 
fore the Security Council. 

U. N. RESOLUTION 


In other words, the Big Three Western 
Powers were headed for a major internal 
clash. The issue of a Middle East arms em- 
bargo had to be shelved. 
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This, then, is the background of the de- 
cision that gave birth to the British resolu- 
tion now before the Security Council, which 
requests the U. N. Secretary General to make 
himself available once more for the consoli- 
dation of the present Arab-Israel cease-fire 
agreement. The Security Council sessions on 
the Middle East have just begun as this is 
written, but it can safely be predicted that 
the British resolution will be passed by the 
permanent members of the Council after only 
perfunctory debates. 

Any other course is unthinkable in the 
light of the separate motives that animate 
the British, American, French, and Russian 
Governments. These believe that by evading 
the inflammable Middle Eastern issues sur- 
rounding the Israel-Arab crisis they can pre- 
vent—or at least postpone—the fateful day 
when they will have to make a final decision 
on the Baghdad Pact, the Cyprian powder 

‘eg and the Algerian nightmare. Besides, 
Washington still hopes to sweep the Israel 
question under a thick and silent rug, so as 
to avoid disturbing the presidential election 
campaign. 

To express it another way: The big powers 
believe, each from the standpoint of its own 
interests, that by refusing to touch the com- 
Plex power aspects of the Middle Eastern 
crisis they can clamp down the lid over that 
area until East-West tensions have relaxed 
still further. And the only policy, or lack 
thereof, which can attain this end, so the 
big statesmen think, is to exaggerate the per-- 
manency of Mr. Hammarskjold’s cease-fire 
success, leaving it to the Secretary General, 
and to him alone, to deal with the Arabs and 
Israel as he sees fit. 

OUT OF SIGHT 


Mr. Hammarskjold may some day discover 
that all the praise heaped upon Rim has 
buried him. Nothing, not the slightest 
tremor of international power politics, will 
be permitted to rock Dag Hammarskjold’s 
fragile diplomatic skiff. Only this strategy 
will keep conflicting British, French, Ameri- 
can, and Russian Mid-Eastern interests, even 
if they continue to smolder, out of sight for 
at least the time being. 

During this period of suspension, as it were, 
the United States and British are expected to 
Keep up arms sMipments to the Baghdad Pact 
countries, thé Soviet Union would supply 
nonmembers of that pact and France may sell 
Israel a few more jet planes. In this way 
everybody will be happy. No peace and yet 
no war, say the political masterminds. Poli- 
ticians do not as a rule think of issues in 
terms of historical eras; their time calcula- 
tion rarely goes beyond the conjectural 
length of their tenure of office. 

Yet the whole thesis of a peaceless Middle 
East and a continuous arms race kept from 
exloding by the prestige of the United Na- 
tions is foredoomed to failure. For Premier 
Nasser is developing a great talent for the 
powerpolitical game. As a matter of fact, 
he believes, and perhaps he is right, that he 
can play it with the Big Four. He has al- 
ready circumvented the United Nations by 
dealing Communist China into the game. 
An Egyptian military mission is now on its 
way to Peking. Al Kahira, Cairo’s powerful 
daily, exultantly greeted Nasser’s “master- 
strike.” “What about Chin, you (Western) 
idiots,” it wrote, “which through your ig- 
norance is not even a member of the U. N.? 
* * * As though Russia were the only place 
in the world to obtain arms apart from the 
Western capitals!” 

NASSER’S AMBITIONS 

No matter what the United Nations de- 
cides regarding the arms race in the Middle 
East, and even if Russia should agree to 
cancel the balance of the arms deliveries 
from Czechoslovakia to Egypt and other Arab 
countries (which she will not do), the Cairo 
bloc of Arab nations can laugh off any em- 
bargo threats from the U. N. They could, 
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conceivably, vote for it and rely on supplies 
from Peking. 

Nasser’s Pan-Arabian ambition is more 
than a dream. Its tentacles reach into 
French North Africa, the Sudan and the en- 
tire southern tier of the Middle East. Egypt 
can no longer be contained as a small and 
separate local entity of the Middle Eastern 
map. 

Since the Hammarskjold mission, the 
Prague-Cairo “commercial arms deal” has 
been transformed into a Cairo-Peking-Mos- 
cow political axis. The Arab armies will re- 
ceive their marching orders whenever they 
are ready to strike. If they have not 
moved as yet, it is not because of the 22 
additional U. N. truce observers on the Gaza 
strip. The manpower needed for the aval- 
anche of MIG-15 fighters, IL-28 twin jet 
bombers, heavy tanks, submarines and tor- 
pedo boats that have already been unloaded 
at Alexandria and Port Said—this manpower 
is not yet sufficiently trained. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when 
Washington and London could prevent the 
Middle East from sitting down at the Big 
Power card table. But that does not apply 
any more. 

Today only a strong Israel can check Col. 
Nasser’s expansionist plans. Washington 
and London know it, but, for a variety of 
reasons, refuse to draw the inescapable con- 
clusions. 

Is the State Department hoping for a 
sudden reversal of Egypt’s foreign policy? 
Does it still believe that Premier Nasser is 
really only bluffing? How many political 
poker hands must one win to be taken seri- 
ously at the Big Power table? Passing has 
never won the jackpot in any game. 





2014739—A License Number With 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
IT am extending my remarks to include 
the following article from the Chicago 
Sun-Times: 
To Urey, 2014739 Has MEANING FOR WORLD'S 
FUTURE 


It is, appropriately, the atomic weight of 
heavy hydrogen and the symbol of the hy- 
drogen age. 

On a scientific whim this year, Dr. Urey 
requested the unusual number for his license 
plates. 

The scientist’s office in the Institute for 
Nuclear Studies, 5640 South Ellis, is directly 
across the street from the stadium and his 
car frequently is parked near the plaque 
that reads: 

“On December 2, 1942, Man Achieved Here 
the First Self-Sustaining Chain Reaction 
and Thereby Initiated the Controlled Release 
of Nuclear Energy.” 

Urey’s discovery of heavy hydrogen has 
already made possible the hydrogen bomb. 
And if the right combination is ever found, 
the release of its energy could turn the water 
of the oceans into a fuel that would have 30 
times the energy of an equal volume of gaso- 
line. Other possibilities in the use of heavy 
hydrogen have scarcely been glimpsed. 

Urey began his work with heavy hydrogen 
in the early 1930’s, and won the Nobel prize 
tor his discovery in 1934. 

Heavy hydrogen, he demonstrated, has an 
atomic weight of 2.015, or 2.014739 if it is 
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carried out for additional decimal places. 
The atomic weight of ordinary hydrogen is 
1.008, and of hydrogen-3 or tritium, 3.012. 

Thus two atoms of heavy hydrogen, or 
deuterium as it is also called, weigh 4.030. 

But one atom of ordinary hydrogen and one 
of tritium weigh only 4.020. 

4.030 and 4.020. 

In these 10 points of difference lie the 
energy that may determine the course, if 
not the fate, of this world. It is the release 
of this energy that in one way or another 
has produced the bomb and that may in the 
future create unlimited new sources’ of 
power. 

The plaque and the license number may 
influence the future of the earth. 





The President’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing two items from the New Republic 
of July 2, 1956, make interesting read- 
ing: 

WHILE We Warr 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt had suffered a 
coronary thrombosis in the fall of 1943; if, 
within 9 months, he had had to undergo 
intestinal surgery for a serious ailment 
which often recurs after surgery; and if the 
country had not been at war, would the 
American voter have decided that the Presi- 
dent’s best interests and those of the coun- 
try required his retirement at the end of 
his third term? That, Mr. Roosevelt would 
have said, is an “iffy” question. 

It is not an “iffy” question now. At this 
writing President Eisenhower will remain in 
the hospital a week longer than first pre- 
dicted. He will not be back on the golf course 
in the near future. He will not be back at 
work in the White House for at least the 
next several weeks. Meanwhile, we wait in 
suspense for the patient’s answer to the ques- 
tion: Do you feel well enough to undertake 
the burdens of the Presidency for another 4 
years? 

Ordinarily, one does not accept a patient’s 
opinion about his own future capabilities as 
final. But Eisenhower is not ordinary. His 
hold on the sympathy and respect of the 
American public is so great that many other- 
wise rational people say frankly: the Presi- 
dent is an honest and patriotic man; if he 
says that he can, he can. 

And, if we turn from the somewhat lim- 
ited opinion of the patient to the more de- 
tached and informed opinion of the physi- 
cian, what do we find? Some have cautiously 
observed that all may not be as rosy as Press 
Secretary Hagerty would like us to believe. 
But others have made astonishingly confident 
claims which commonsense must reject. On 
whose judgment can we rely? 

Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and 
me? 
(Pope, Moral Essays, Epistle III) 





THE PRESIDENT’s HEALTH 


We can’t remember a time’ when Washing- 
ton was so completely flooded with cynical 
jokes as it is now over Eisenhower’s health 
and the GOP’s dilemma. Stories have these 
main points, all brutal—the assumption that 


the President has no will of his own but is’ 


just putty in the hands of Leonard Hall; 
Hagerty’s buildup of the theory that the 
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President is carrying on his duties as usual; 
the motives of the White House doctors (who 
previously enthusiastically cleared Ike’s 
health after a head-to-toe examination— 
that didn’t find, or concealed, ileitis) who 
now say his life expectancy is “increased” at 
65, after a heart attack and major surgery. 
The sad thing is that nearly everybody who 
laughs likes Eisenhower personally. The 
jokes aren’t really funny; they are inherently 
degrading. But they seem to fit the time 
and are universal. They are the escape 
mechanism for people who can’t do much 
else about the refusal of the communications 
media and the Nation to face facts. All 
right, here is one, to give the merry mood of 
Washington at the end of June, in the year 
1956: Ike and Dick are standing at the tradi- 
tional spot on Inaugural Day, half way down 
the Capitol stairs. They have just taken the 
oaths; everything is fixed now; the election 
is riveted down. Nrxon turns to Ike and says 
boyishly, “Race you up the steps.” * * * 
Funny, eh? 





Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from the New Republic of 
February 27, 1956, is important reading 
at that time when the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee is consider- 
ing its report on civil-defense legislation: 

° Ir tHe ENEMY Dip ATTACK 
(By Haldore Hanson) 


In the first full investigation of the Na- 
tion’s civil defenses in 6 years, leading scien- 
tists have recently come before Congress to 
spread on the public record some jolting facts 
about expectable American casualties from a 
general enemy attack under the present state 
of civil defense (more than 60 million killed 
and wounded). 

But so great is the public apathy and so 
cynical are press correspondents on the sub- 
ject of civil defense that only flippant feature 
stories about the hearings have appeared in 
most newspapers. Apathy grows partly 
from relaxation in the cold war, partly from 
a mistaken belief that the Air Force and 
the distant early warning system have our 
national defenses under control, or soon will. 

It isn’t so, these leading scientists warned 
Congress. They made severe charges against 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration and 
its administrator, Republican ex-Governor 
Val Peterson of Nebraska, They suggested 
constructive remedies. One witness estimat- 
ed that an adequate civil defense program 
could be had for a Federal cost of $4 to $7 
billion spread over a 10-year period, plus 
an equal amount in tax incentives for private 
construction. This year’s appropriation is 
only $69 million. 

The House Committee on Government Op- 
erations called as witnesses Dr. James Killian, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. Willard Libby, member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; Dr. Lloyd Berk- 
ner, head of Associated Universites, Inc.; 
Dr. A. G. Hill, Director of the Weapons Evalu- 
ations Group of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
and Dr. Merle Tuve, pioneer nuclear psysicist 
connected with the Cargnegie Institution. 
Few experts are so well informed. In quality 
of talent the hearings resembled a televison 
spectacular. 

Severest criticism of United States civil 
defense was advanced by Dr. Tuve, who testi- 
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fied as chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Civil Defense, National Academy of 
Sciences. In that capacity Dr. Tuve has ac- 
cess to all plans of the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration and to related information in 
the Air Force and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Both he and his assistant, Mr. Wil- 
lard Bascom, were subpenaed by Congress 
to divulge for the first time the findings of 
their 2-year study of civil defense. 

When comments of all these scientists are 
combined into one indictment, the follow- 
ing are the major charges: 

Count 1: The United States today has 
no national warning system to announce an 
enemy attack Siren and horn warnings 
of local communities will reach only 15 to 
25 percent of the population. We are spend- 
ing billions on our distant warning system, 
which will transmit a signal to the Air Force, 
but to relay this warning to the poor tax- 
payer, who paid for it, all civil defense 
organizations put together are spending only 
$16 million. 

Count 2: We have known publicly since 
March 1954, the enormous civilian casualties 
which radioactive fallout following an atomic 
explosion could cause, but our civil defense 
authorities have not distributed instruments 
for measuring fallout, and no such instru- 
ments are now available in most American 
communities. There is no plan for the rapid 
measuring of the intensity of fallout after 
an attack, and without this information 
there can be no adequate disaster plan. Nor 
is there any plan for postattack communi- 
cations to serve the time when most exist- 
ing communication systems would be 
knocked out. 

Count 3: Recent civil defense evacuation 
exercises in large cities on the east and 
west coasts were based on the assumption 
that the enemy will strike with manned 
aircraft, and will drop only single bombs in 
the center of target cities which have had 
1 to 3 hours warning. This assumption is 
obsolete, since the Russians already have 
submarines capable of launching nuclear 
projectiles, with no warning, into any city 
within 300 miles of our coasts. And the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile, which is con- 
sidered to be only a few years away, could 
strike with not more than 10 to 20 minutes 
warning. Our civil defense plans should 
therefore be based on shelters which could 
be reached in a few moments. 

Count 4: The Federal law on civil defense, 
delegating most responsibilities to the States, 
is also obsolete. A single bomb will spread 
havoc over many States, perhaps a score. 
But the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tor has at no time suggested a change in the 
law to permit more centralized disaster op- 
erations. This is the basic flaw. 

Count 5: The present administrators of 
civil defense have failed to contract for real- 
istic technical studies which would serve 
as the basis for civil defense policy. FCDA 
needs studies on warning systems, bomb 
shelters, fallout surveys, among others. The 
Army, Navy, and Air Force all use outside 
contractors to conduct such research. 

Count 6: Val Peterson, present Adminis- 
trator, is a devoted public servant and a per- 
sonally likeable man, but he and his top 
lieutenants seem to have no conception of 
what should constitute an acceptable per- 
formance by their organization. (A Repub- 
lican member of the congressional committee 
defended Mr. Peterson, pointing out it was 
Congress which had cut the civil-defense ap- 
propriation every year. But Dr. Tuve re- 
plied, “I am convinced they would have had 
a much larger fraction of these requests ap- 
propriated if technical studies had been ade- 
quately carried out.”) 

Count 7: In sum, civil defense is our only 
defense activity based on the proposition 
that war is not coming. Even Washing- 
ton, D. C., concededly one of the principal 
enemy targets, spends on civil defense only 
one-sixth as much as it does on its Zoo, 


This is the indictment. But the testi- 
mony was not wholly negative. Each wit- 
ness suggested some remedies, in the testi- 
mony which filled more than 1,000 pages in 
the first 2 weeks and is expected to continue 
for a month or more. 

Here are some of the premises on which 
the expert witnesses told Congress we should 
act in building an adequate civil-defense 
plan. 

We will live with the threat of nuclear war 
for at least 100 years, perhaps 500 years. 
There is not the slightest hope that civilized 
nations, by common consent, will destroy 
their ability to carry out nuclear war. 

If nuclear attack comes by manned air- 
craft, our Air Force expects to destroy no 
more than half of a massive enemy assault 
wave, despite all radar lines, fighter aircraft, 
Nike, and other missiles. If the attack is 
launched by submarine, there is no defense 
against the short-range missile. If the at- 
tack is by intercontinental missile, there is 
no known way to shoot the missile down after 
it approaches its target. 

Fifty to seventy nuclear explosions would 
make a very large part of the United States 
temporarily uninhabitable. 

But the scientists offered this hope. Most 
casualties outside the bomb crater area can 
be avoided, and a workable society can soon 
rise again, if reasonable civil defense precau- 
tions are taken. Dr. Tuve estimated 80 per- 
cent of all casualties could be avoided if the 
Federal Government were to present a sound 
technical plan to the Nation, and expend $4 
billion to $7 billion of Federal funds over a 
10-year period. In none of those years would 
the cost exceed 5 percent of our military 
budget. 

A sound technical plan would include a 
national warning system which could reach 
the entire population in a few minutes. It 
would involve bomb shelters of moderate 
strength, mass produced, low in cost. 

(Witnesses described at length a national 
warning system, combining outdoor devices 
such as sirens, horns, and explosions, and 
indoor devices attached to gas lines, electrio 
lines, telephone circuits, or radios. The sci- 
entists favored a system as nearly automatic 
as possible, operating from a central point.) 

A sound defense plan would arrange for 
@ national survey of radioactive fallout im- 
mediately after an attack. If attack came 
today, this survey would be based on wind 
charts prepared by the Weather Bureau every 
12 hours. This would give the approximate 
direction of fallout, but would not measure 
the intensity of radioactivity, nor would 
the survey cover the entire country, and some 
of the guesses would be based on wind meas- 
urements 12 hours old, hence very unreliable. 
Only a wide distribution of radioactive meas- 
uring devices and a system of post-attack 
communications can fill this gap. 

The new defense plan must make cities less 
vulnerable to attack by bringing about new 
patterns of growth over the next 50 years. 
Streets must be wider to serve as fire breaks. 
New buildings would have shelters. Deep 
underground garages should be designed as 
public shelters. And new industries would 
be dispersed, together with the needed power 
facilities and roads. European nations have 
already put these growth patterns into use. 
So have some United States industries. It 
is the United States Government which lags. 

One witness insisted the Federal Govern- 
ment itself has fumbled the dispersal plans. 
The only Government agency that has been 
moved out of Washington is the Civil De- 
fense Administration (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
and the highest defense authorities of the 
Nation recently approved the construction 
of half a billion dollars worth of new build- 
ings in the general vicinity of the White 
House and the Pentagon in Washington. 

Dr. Tuve urged two steps to start the 
wheels rolling on a new defense program. 
First, the President should appoint a com- 
mission to formulate a new division of ree 
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sponsibility between Federal and State gov- 
ernments, assigning to national authorities a 
great part in dealing with the nationwide 
aspects of disaster. Second, the President 
should instruct the Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator to place contracts immediately with 
suitable private research organizations for 
studies on the technical factors in civil de- 
fense. These studies, Dr. Tuve estimated, 
would cost no more than $4 million, and the 
money is already available. 

A new defense plan, based on sound tech- 
nical studies, Dr. Tuve concluded, could save 
up to 60 million casualties, and “convert an 
otherwise obliterating catastrophe into a. 
situation in which there remains an intact, 
workable, and purposeful society.” 

Some people, he observed, say if nuclear 
war comes, they want to die in the first 
assault, “There is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that I want to be one of the 
survivors. Our being prepared for sur- 
vival * * * may well be the final deterrent 
to any war.” 





Brooklyn College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 8, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all New 
Yorkers have a right to be very proud of 
their colleges, and particularly Brooklyn 
College which is located in my congres- 
sional district. , 

I am pleased to call the attention of 
our colleagues to the following item 
which appeared in the National Review 
of May 2, 1956: 

FroM THE ACADEMY 
(By Russell Kirk) 
QUANTITY WITH QUALITY 


Brooklyn College is one of the largest, and 
one of the best, among American educational 
institutions. With some 25,000 students 
(counting the night school), four-fifths of 
whom are first-generation Americans, and a 
great many of whom work to keep body and 
soul together, this college (a part of the 
City College of New York) has a truly im- 
pressive record of intellectual attainment. 
Eighty percent of its graduates recommended 
for admission to medical schools succeed in 
entering, a remarkable proportion; Brooklyn 
ranks 12th in 1 list of the Natiton’s 50 
leading educational institutions; the aver- 
age entering student ranks far above the 
average American college student in in- 
tellectuul ability; and Brooklyn’s graduates 
win a great many graduate fellowships. All 
this is achieved despite a limited budget 
and the lowest costs, to the student, in New 
York City. 

The lively history of Brooklyn’s 25 years, 
written by Dean T. E. Coulton, was published 
late last year by Harper: A City College in 
Action. I have myself written the history 
of a university, and know this to be no 
easy undertaking; but Dean Coulton has 
succeeded in turning out a vigorous and 
sometimes witty book, valuable to anyone 
who needs to understand the problems of 
educational administration in this winter 
of our discontent. For the most part, A 
City College in Action has to do with the 
administration of President Harry D. Gid- 
eonse, a man of mark. 

Dr. Gideonse, a distinguished social scien- 
tist, came to Brooklyn from the University 
of Chicago in 1939. His courage and in- 
genuity have done much to elevate the 
whole tone of learning at Brooklyn and to 
bring peace and order to a campus often 
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seriously menaced by Demon Ideology. By 
and large, American college presidents are 
not an outspoken breed; but President Gid- 
eonse has been fearless in speech and action. 
Never giving ground before the impudence 
of politicians or the malign intrigues of 
Communists, he has won through to con- 
spicuous success. No college president’s 
reputation stands higher; and, far from 
being an artful dodger, Dr. Gideonse always 
has been contemptuous of equivocation. He 
has not hesitated to take up unpopular 
causes; he contended against the Commu- 
nists when they were at the height of their 
influence in New York, and exposed the shal- 
Jowness of Nehru’s policies in India when 
Nehru was & little tin god, and had some 
good words to say for European colonies 
when anticolonialism was all the rage, and 
spoke out against fanaticism in Israel al- 
though—or perhaps because 85 percent of 
his students were Jewish. Most arduous 
of all, his educational end was the estab- 
lishment of a sound liberal-arts education 
in a time given over to vocationalisth; and 
in this, too, he won. He has succeeded 
in giving primacy to the ancient intel- 
lectual and moral disciplines of humanitas 
among a polyglot student body and within 
the least tradition-governed of all cities. 

For an apprehension of the complexity of 
the problem of academic freedom—a subject 
commonly treated as if it were a simple ab- 
solute—one could hardly do better than to 
read Dr. Coulton’s chapters on “Stalinism” 
and on “Everybody’s Business.” President 
Gideonse has been one of the most vigorous 
of college presidents in freeing faculty and 
students from the bullying of leftist cliques; 
it is heartening and amusing to review his 
rebuffs of the inquisitorial American Civil 
Liberties Union, New York Civil Liberties 
Uniony Americans for Democratic Action, 
and Students for Democratic Action. At the 
same time, he has successfully defended “his 
faculty against vague charges of subversive 
activity, and has dealt the radical right as 
hard blows as he has dealt the radical left. 
Only his mordant sense of humor, I think, 
could have sustained him through all the 
petty tribulations and backbitings of the 
forties. All the plagues which afflict college 
presidents were visited upon him: the scur- 
rilous student newspaper dominated by Com- 
munists, the hubris of city politicians, the 
threat of rackets in athletics, ideological and 
popular pressures of every description. 

Higer education, President Gideonse 
knows, is an aristocratic undertaking in our 
mass-age. He believes that an end of a good 
college is the pursuit of “individuality in the 
achievement of diversity and excellence”; 
and he has endeavored always to “overcome 
the equalitarian and conformist tendences of 
a democratic framework.” He is not of the 
number of those who would have learning 
sacrificed to doctrinaire equalitarianism; and 
he does not talk the empty language of ab- 
stract rights without concrete duties. In 
his foreword to A City College in Action, Dr. 
Gideonse describes the success of Brooklyn 
in reconciling student participation in the 
academic community with the claims of 
order and moderation; voluntary programs 
conducted by both faculty and students have 
replaced demogoguery. and indifference, in 
considerable part: , 

“Democracy in student activity once meant 
hectic participation once a year in an empty 
battle of slogans and leaflets. Today no one 
is accorded the right to share in the govern- 
ment of student life unless there is a record 
of participation in the student community 
itself. The exaltation of rights and the mini- 
mizing of responsibilities, which together 
have undermined the vitality of our student 
society as well as of the larger community of 
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which it is a part, have now encountered 
a new insistence in our student constitution 
that rights are priviliges which must be 
earned in the shared discharge of common 
responsibilities.” 

I think that I discern in President Gid- 
eonse’s firm and moderate policies of admin- 
istration some influence of his youth in the 
Netherlands: the principles of just and bal- 
anced authority, of family rights and duties, 
of religious understanding, of prudent polity, 
which have marked Dutch character and so- 
ciety. It is fitting that a native of Rotter- 
dam should preside over a great college in 
a city founded by men of his breed, and 
should reconcile the claims of tradition with 
the necessities of megalopolis. 


A Real Ambassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from the July 2, 1956, issue 
of the New Republic again demonstrates 
how our State Department is continually 
missing the boat: 

TRUMAN IN ENGLAND 


The Eisenhower team its still suspicious of 
Truman. An amusing example of this just 
occurred. The administration thinks Tru- 
man is the kind of a bounder who would use 
the occasion of a speech in London to attack 
his own country’s foreign policy. The Brit- 
ish like Truman; they had wanted to give 
him a mass rally in London last week, with 
Churchill presiding. But hints came to the 
Foreign Office from Washington that this 
wouldn't do. As the London Sunday Times 
put the views, as they were passed on to 
Whitehall, Truman's “remarks might well in- 
flame political passions in his own country.” 

Well, Truman spoke—and what did he say? 
He made a powerful speech urging Britain 
and America to keep their guard up. And 
he said some courteous things about Ike’s 
recovery. 

Eisenhower will never understand Tru- 
man. They are different types. Truman 
couldn’t have remained silent about Mc- 
Carthyism; he couldn’t have omitted a trib- 
ute to an old friend like Gen. George Mar- 
shall, as Ike did in Wisconsin; he couldn't 
have refrained from endorsing Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY in 1956 if political condi- 
tions were reversed and his chief Senate for- 
eign-affairs supporter were endangered in a 
primary. Truman is closer to the earth. 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referr 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gove 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the ConGrEssIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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